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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SEARCH. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening  ot  the.  *otl\  of 
Febuary,  186 — ■,  which  chanced  to  be  Shrove  Sunday,  a 
party  of  detectives  left  the  police-station  near  the  old 
Barriere  d’ltalie  to  the  direct  south  of  Paris.  Their  mission 
was  to  explore  the  district  extending  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  highroad  to  Fontainebleau  and  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  other  between  the  outer  boulevards  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

This  quarter  of  the  city  had  at  that  time  anything  but  an 
enviable  reputation.  To  venture  there  at  night  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  dangerous  that  the  soldiers  from  the  outlying 
forts  who  came  in  to  Paris  with  permission  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  were  ordered  to  halt  at  the  barriere,  and  not  to  pass 
through  the  perilous  district  excepting  in  parties  of  three 
or  four. 

After  midnight,  these  gloomy,  narrow  streets  became  the 
haunt  of  numerous  homeless  vagabonds,  and  escaped 
criminals  and  malefactors,  moreover,  made  the  quarter  their 
rendezvous.  If  the  day  had  been  a  lucky  one,  they  made 
merry  over  their  spoils,  and  when  sleep  overtook  them,  hid 
in  doorways  or  among  the  rubbish  in  deserted  houses. 
Every  effort  had  been  made  to  dislodge  these  dangerous 
guests,  but  the  most  energetic  measures  had  failed  to  prove 
successful.  Watched,  hunted,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
arrest  though  they  were,  they  always  returned  with  idiotic 
obstinacy,  obeying,  as  one  might  suppose,  some  mysterious 
law  of  attraction.  Hence,  the  district  was  for  the  police 
an  immense  trap,  constantly  baited,  and  to  which  the  game 
came  of  their  own  accord  to  be  caught. 
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The  result  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  this  locality  was  so 
certain,  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police  post  called 
to  the  squad  as  they  departed  :  “  I  will  prepare  lodgings 
for  our  guests.  Good  luck  to  you  and  much  pleasure  I  ” 
This  last  wish  was  pure  irony,  for  the  weather  was  the 
most  disagreeable  that  could  be  imagined.  A  very  heavy 
snow  storm  had  prevailed  for  several  days.  It  was  now 
beginning  to  thaw,  and  on  all  the  frequented  thoroughfares 
the  slush  was  ankle-deep.  It  was  still  cold,  however  ;  a 
damp  chill  filled  the  air,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow 
of  one's  bones.  Besides,  there  was  a  dense  fog,  so  dense 
that  one  could  not  see  one’s  hands  before  one’s  face. 
“What  a  beastly  job !  ”  growled  one  cf  the  agents. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  inspector  who  commanded  the  squad  ; 
“  If  you  had  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  I  don’t 
suppose  you’d  be  here.”  The  laugh  that  greeted  this 
common-place  joke  was  not  so  much  flattery  as  homage  to 
a  recognised  and  established  superiority. 

The  inspector  was,  in  fact  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
members  of  the  force,  a  man  who  had  proved  his  worth. 
His  powers  of  penetration  were  not,  perhaps,  very  great ; 
but  he  thoroughly  understood  his  profession,  its  resources, 
its  labyrinths,  and  its  artifices.  Long  practice  had  given 
him  imperturbable  coolness,  a  great  confidence  in  himself, 
and  a  sort  of  coarse  diplomacy  that  supplied  the  place  of 
shrewdness.  To  his  failings  and  his  virtues  he  added 
incontestible  courage,  and  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
collar  of  the  most  dangerous  criminal  as  tranquilly  as  a 
devotee  dips  his  fingers  in  a  basin  of  holy  water. 

He  was  a  man  about  forty-six  years  of  age,- strongly  built, 
with  rugged  features,  a  heavy  moustache,  and  rather  small, 
grey  eyes,  hidden  by  bushy  eyebrows.  His  name  was 
Gevrol,  but  he  was  universally  known  as  “  the  General.” 
This  sobriquet  was  pleasing  to  his  vanity,  which  was  not 
slight,  as  his  subordinates  well  knew ;  and,  doubtless,  he 
felt  that  he  ought  to  receive  from  them  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  as  was  due  to  a  person  of  that  exalted  rank. 

“  If  you  begin  to  complain  already,”  he  added,  gruffly, 
what  will  you  do  by-and-bye  ?  ” 

In  fact,  it  was  too  soon  to  complain.  The  little  party 
were  then  passing  along  the  Rue  de  Choisy.  The  people 
on  the  footways  were  orderly  ;  and  the  lights  of  the  wine¬ 
shops  illuminated  the  street.  All  these  places  were  open. 
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There  is  no  fog  or  thaw  that  is  potent  enough  to  dismay 
lovers  of  pleasure.  And  a  boisterous  crowd  of  masker* 
filled  each  tavern,  and  public  ballroom.  Through  the  open 
windows  came  alternately  the  sounds  of  loud  voices  and 
bursts  of  noisy  music.  Occasionally,  a  drunken  man 
staggered  along  the  pavement,  or  a  masked  figure  crept  by 
in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  houses. 

Before  certain  establishments  Gevrol  commanded  a  halt. 
He  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  almost  immediately  a  man 
came  out.  This  was  another  member  of  the  force.  His 
report  was  listened  to,  and  then  the  squad  passed  on. 

“  To  the  left,  boys  !  ”  ordered  Gevrol ;  “  we  will  take  the 
Rue  d’lvry,  and  then  cut  through  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Rue  de  Chevaleret.” 

From  this  point  the  expedition  became  really  disagreeable. 
The  way  led  through  an  unfinished,  unnamed  street,  full  of 
puddles  and  deep  holes,  and  obstructed  with  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  There  were  no  longer  any  lights  or  crowded 
wine-shops.  No  footsteps,  no  voices  were  heard ;  solitude, 
gloom,  and  an  almost  perfect  silence  prevailed ;  and  one 
might  have  supposed  oneself  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  and  continuous  murmur  that 
always  arises  from  a  large  city,  resembling  the  hollow  roar 
of  a  torrent  in  some  cavern  depth. 

All  the  men  had  turned  up  their  trousers  and  were 
advancing  slowly,  picking  their  way  as  carefully  as  an 
Indian  when  he  is  stealing  upon  his  prey.  They  had  just 
passed  the  Rue  du  Chateau-des-Rentiers  when  suddenly  a 
wild  shriek  rent  the  air.  At  this  place,  and  at  this  hour, 
such  a  cry  was  so  frightfully  significant,  that  all  the  men 
paused  as  if  by  common  impulse. 

“  Did  you  here  that,  General  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  detec* 
tives,  in  a  low  voice. 

“Yes,  there  is  murder  going  on  not  far  from  here — but 
where  ?  Silence  !  let  us  listen.” 

They  all  stood  motionless,  holding  their  breath,  and 
anxiously  listening.  Soon  a  second  cry,  or  rather  a  wild 
howl,  resounded. 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  the  inspector,  “  it  is  at  the  Poivriere.” 

This  peculiar  appellation  “  Poivriere  ”  or  “  pepper-box  ” 
was  derived  from  the  term  “peppered”  which  in  French 
slang  is  applied  to  a  man  who  has  left  his  good  sense  at 
the  bottom  of  his  glass.  Hence,  also,  the  sobriquet  of 
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“  pepper  thieves  ”  given  to  the  rascals  whose  specialty  It  is 
to  plunder  helpless,  inoffensive  drunkards. 

“  What !  ”  added  Gevrol  to  his  companions,  “  don’t  you 
know  Mother  Chupin’s  drinking-shop  there  on  the  right. 
Run.” 

And,  setting  the  example,  he  dashed  off  in  the  direction 
indicated.  His  men  followed,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
they  reached  a  hovel  of  sinister  aspect,  standing  alone,  in 
a  tract  of  waste  ground.  It  was  indeed  from  this  den  that 
the  cries  had  proceeded.  They  were  now  repeated,  and 
were  immediately  followed  by  two  pistol  shots.  The  house 
was  hermetically  closed,  but  through  the  cracks  in  the 
window-shutters,  gleamed  a  reddish  light  like  that  of  a  fire. 
One  of  the  police-agents  darted  to  one  of  these  windows, 
and  raising  himself  up  by  clinging  to  the  shutters  with  his 
hands,  endeavoured  to  peer  through  the  cracks,  and  to  see 
what  was  passing  within. 

Gevrol  himself  ran  to  the  door.  “  Open  !  ”  he  com¬ 
manded  striking  it  heavily.  No  response  came.  But  they 
could  hear  plainly  enough  the  sound  of  a  terrible  struggle 
— of  fierce  imprecations,  hollow  groans,  and  occasionally 
the  sobs  of  a  woman. 

“  Horrible !  ”  cried  the  police-agent,  who  was  peering 
through  the  shutters  ;  “  it  is  horrible !  ” 

This  exclamation  decided  Gevrol.  “  Open,  in  the  name 
of  the  law  !  ”  he  cried,  a  third  time. 

And  no  one  responding,  with  a  blow  of  the  shoulder 
that  was  as  violent  as  a  blow  from  a  battering-ram,  he 
dashed  open  the  door.  Then  the  horror-stricken  accent  of 
the  man  who  had  been  peering  through  the  shutters  was 
explained.  The  room  presented  such  a  spectacle  that  all 
the  agents,  and  even  Gevrol  himself  remained  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  rooted  to  the  threshold,  shuddering  with  unspeakable 
horror. 

Everything  denoted  that  the  house  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  terrible  struggle,  of  one  of  those  savage  conflicts 
which  only  too  often  stain  the  barriere  drinking  dens  with 
blood.  The  lights  had  been  extinguished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strife,  but  a  blazing  fire  of  pine  logs  illuminated 
even  the  furthest  corners  of  the  room.  Tables,  glasses, 
decanters,  household  utensils,  and  stools  had  been  over¬ 
turned,  thrown  in  every  direction,  trodden  upon,  shivered 
into  fragments.  Near  the  fireplace  two  men  lay  stretched 
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upon  the  floor.  They  were  lying  motionless  upon  their 
backs,  with  their  arms  crossed.  A  third  was  extended  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  A  woman  crouched  upon  the 
lower  steps  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above.  She 
had  thrown  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  was  uttering  in¬ 
articulate  moans.  Finally,  facing  the  police,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  an  open  door  leading  into  an  adjoining 
room,  stood  a  young  man,  in  front  of  whom  a  heavy  oaken 
table  formed,  as  it  were,  a  rampart. 

He  was  of  medium  stature,  and  wore  a  full  beard.  His 
clothes,  not  unlike  those  of  a  railway  porter,  were  torn  to 
fragments,  and  soiled  with  dust  and  wine  and  blood. 
This  certainly  was  the  murderer.  The  expression  on  his 
face  was  terrible.  A  mad  fury  blazed  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
convulsive  sneer  distorted  his  features.  On  his  neck  and 
cheek  were  two  wounds  which  bled  profusely.  In  his 
right  hand,  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  he  held  a  pistol, 
which  he  aimed  at  the  intruders. 

“  Surrender !  ”  cried  Gevrol. 

The  man’s  lips  moved,  but  in  spite  of  a  visible  effort  he 
could  not  articulate  a  syllable. 

“Don’t  do  any  mischief,”  continued  the  inspector,  “we 
are  in  force,  you  cannot  escape ;  so  lay  down  your  arms.” 

“  I  am  innocent,”  exclaimed  the  man,  in  a  hoarse, 
strained  voice. 

“  Naturally,  but  we  do  not  see  it.” 

“  I  have  been  attacked;  ask  that  old  woman.  I  defended 
myself ;  I  have  killed — I  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  it  was  in 
self-defence !  ” 

The  gesture  with  which  he  enforced  these  words  was  so 
menacing  that  one  of  the  agents  drew  Gevrol  violently 
aside,  saying,  as  he  did  so;  “Take  care,  General,  take 
care !  The  revolver  has  five  barrels,  and  we  have  heard 
but  two  shots.” 

But  the  inspector  was  inaccessible  to  fear ;  he  freed 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  subordinate  and  again  step¬ 
ped  forward,  speaking  in  a  still  calmer  tone.  “No  fool¬ 
ishness,  my  lad ;  if  your  case  is  a  good  one,  which  is 
possible  after  all,  don’t  spoil  it.” 

A  frightful  indecision  betrayed  itself  on  the  young  man’s 
features.  He  held  Gevrol’s  life  at  the  end  of  his  finger , 
was  he  about  to  press  the  trigger  ?  No,  he  suddenly  threw 
his  weapon  to  the  floor,  exclaiming :  “  Come  and  take 
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me !  ”  And  turning  as  he  spoke  he  darted  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  hoping  doubtless  to  escape  by  some  means 
of  egress  which  he  knew  of. 

Gevrol  had  expected  this  movement.  He  sprang  aftef 
him  with  outstretched  arms,  but  the  table  retarded  his 
pursuit.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  wretch  escapes  us  !  ” 

But  the  fate  of  the  fugitive  was  already  decided.  While 
Gevrol  parleyed,  one  of  the  agents — he  who  had  peered 
through  the  shutters — had  gone  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  elfected  an  entrance  through  the  back  door.  As  the 
murderer  darted  out,  this  man  sprang  upon  him,  seized 
him,  and  with  surprising  strength  and  agility  dragged  him 
back.  The  murderer  tried  to  resist ;  but  in  vain.  He  had 
lost  his  strength  :  he  tottered  and  fell  upon  the  table  that 
had  momentarily  protected  him,  murmuring  loud  enough 
for  everyone  to  hear:  “Lost!  It  is  the  Prussians  who 
are  coming !  ” 

This  simple  and  decisive  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate  had  won  the  victory,  and  at  first  it  greatly 
delighted  the  inspector.  “  Good,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  very 
good !  Ah  !  you  have  a  talent  for  your  business,  and  you 
will  do  well  if  ever  an  opportunity - ” 

But  he  checked  himself ;  all  his  followers  so  evidently 
shared  his  enthusiasm  that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  overcame 
him.  He  felt  his  prestige  diminishing,  and  hastened  to 
add  :  “  The  idea  had  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  could  not  give 
the  order  without  warning  the  scoundrel  himself.” 

This  remark  was  superfluous.  All  the  police-agents  had 
now  gathered  around  the  murderer.  They  began  by  bind¬ 
ing  his  feet  and  hands,  and  then  fastened  him  securely  to 
a  chair.  He  offered  no  resistance.  His  wild  excitement 
had  given  place  to  that  gloomy  prostration  that  follows  all 
unnatural  efforts,  either  of  mind  or  body.  Evidently  he 
had  abandoned  himself  to  his  fate. 

When  Gevrol  saw  that  the  men  had  finished  their  task, 
he  called  on  them  to  attend  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
den,  and  in  addition  ordered  the  lamps  to  be  lit  for  the 
fire  was  going  out.  The  inspector  began  his  examination 
with  the  two  men  lying  near  the  fireplace.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  their  hearts,  but  no  pulsations  were  to  be  detected. 
He  then  held  the  face  of  his  watch  close  to  t'heir  lips,  but 
the  glass  remained  quite  clear.  “Useless,”  he  murmured, 
after  several  trials,  “  useless ;  they  are  dead !  They  will 
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never  see  morning  again.  Leave  them  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  arrival  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  let  us 
look  at  the  other  one.” 

The  third  man  still  breathed.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  common  soldier  of  the  line.  He 
was  unarmed,  and  his  large  bluish  grey  cloak  was  partly 
open,  revealing  his  bare  chest.  The  agents  lifted  him 
very  carefully — for  he  groaned  piteously  at  the  slightest 
movement — and  placed  him  in  an  upright  position,  with 
his  back  leaning  against  the  wall.  He  soon  opened  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  faint  voice  asked  for  something  to  drink. 
They  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  drank  with 
evident  satisfaction.  He  then  drew  a  long  breatir,  and 
seemed  to  regain  some  little  strength. 

“  Where  are  you  wounded  ?  ”  asked  Gevrol. 

“  In  the  head,  there,”  he  responded,  trying  to  raise  one 
of  his  arms.  “  Oh  !  how  I  suffer.” 

The  police-agent,  who  had  cut  off  the  murderer’s  retreat 
now  approached,  arid  with  a  dexterity  that  an  old  surgeon 
might  have  envied,  made  an  examination  of  the  gaping 
wound  which  the  young  man  had  received  in  the  back  of 
the  neck.  “  It  is  nothing,”  declared  the  police-agent,  but 
as  he  spoke  there  was  no  mistaking  the  movement  of  his 
lower  lip.  It  was  evident  that  he  considered  the  wound 
very  dangerous,  probably  mortal. 

“  It  will  be  nothing,”  affirmed  Gevrol  in  his  turn  ; 
“  wounds  in  the  head,  when  they  do  not  kill  at  once,  are 
cured  in  a  month.” 

The  wounded  man  smiled  sadly.  “  I  have  received  my 
death  blow,”  he  murmured. 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  Oh  !  it  is  useless  to  say  anything ;  I  feel  it,  but  I  do 
not  complain.  I  have  only  received  my  just  deserts.” 

All  the  police-agents  turned  towards  the  murderer  on 
hearing  these  words,  presuming  that  he  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat  his  protestations  of 
innocence.  But  their  expectations  were  disappointed  ;  he 
did  not  speak,  although  he  must  certainly  have  heard  the 
words. 

“  It  was  that  brigand,  Lacheneur,  who  enticed  me  here,” 
continued  the  wounded  man,  ir  a  voice  that  was  growing 
fainter. 

“  Lacheneur  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  Jean  Lacheneur,  a  former  actor,  who  knew  me 
when  I  was  rich — for  I  had  a  fortune,  but  I  spent  it  all ; 
I  wished  to  amuse  myself.  He,  knowing  I  was  without 
a  single  sou  in  the  world,  came  and  promised  me  money 
enough  to  begin  life  over  again.  Fool  that  I  was  to  be¬ 
lieve  him,  for  he  brought  me  to  die  here  like  a  dog  !  Oh  ! 
I  will  have  my  revenge  on  him !  ”  At  this  thought  the 
wounded  man  clenched  his  hands  threateningly  “  I  will 
have  my  revenge,”  he  resumed.  “  I  know  much  more  than 
he  believes.  I  will  reveal  everything.” 

But  he  had  presumed  too  much  upon  his  strength. 
Anger  had  given  him  a  moment’s  energy,  but  at  the  cost 
of  his  life  which  was  ebbing  away.  When  he  again  tried 
to  speak,  he  could  not.  Twice  did  he  open  his  lips,  but  only 
a  choking  cry  of  impotent  rage  escaped  them.  This  was 
his  last  manifestation  of  intelligence.  A  bloody  foam 
gathered  upon  his  lips,  his  eyes  rolled  back  in  their 
sockets,  his  body  stiffened,  and  he  fell  face  downward  in  a 
terrible  convulsion. 

“  It  is  over,”  murmured  Gevrol. 

“  Not  yet,”  replied  the  young  police-agent,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  efficient ;  “  but  he  cannot  live  more  than 
two  minutes.  Poor  devil  1  he  will  say  nothing.” 

The  inspector  of  police  had  risen  from  the  floor  as  if  he 
had  just  witnessed  the  commonest  incident  in  the  world, 
and  was  carefully  dusting  the  knees  of  his  trousers.  “  Oh, 
well,”  he  responded,  “  we  shall  know  all  we  need  to  know. 
This  fellow  is  a  soldier,  and  the  number  of  his  regiment 
will  be  given  on  the  buttons  of  his  cloak.” 

A  slight  smile  curved  the  lips  of  the  subordinate.  “  I 
think  you  are  mistaken,  General,”  said  he. 

“  How—” 

“  Yes,  I  understand.  Seeing  him  attired  in  a  military 
coat,  you  supposed — But  no ;  this  poor  wretch  was  no 
soldier.  Do  you  wish  for  an  immediate  proof  ?  Is  his 
hair  the  regulation  cut  ?  Where  did  you  ever  see  soldiers 
with  their  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders  ?  ” 

This  objection  silenced  the  General  for  a  moment ;  but 
he  replied,  brusquely  :  “  Do  you  think  that  I  keep  my  eyes 
in  my  pocket  ?  What  you  have  remarked  did  not  escape 
my  notice ;  only  I  said  to  myself,  here  is  a  young  man 
who  has  profited  by  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  wig" 
maker.” 
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“  At  least — '• 

But  Gevrol  would  permit  no  more  interruptions 
“  Enough  talk,”  he  declared.  We  will  now  hear  what  has 
happened.  Mother  Chupin,  the  old  hussy,  is  not  dead  !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  towards  the  old  woman,  who 
was  still  crouching  upon  the  stairs.  She  had  not  moved 
nor  ventured  so  much  as  a  look,  since  the  entrance  of  the 
police,  but  her  moans  had  not  been  discontinued.  With  a 
sudden  movement,  Gevrol  tore  off  the  apron  which  she  had 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  there  she  stood,  such  as  years, 
vice,  poverty,  and  drink  had  made  her  ;  wrinkled,  shrivelled, 
toothless,  and  haggard,  her  skin  as  yellow  and  as  dry  as 
parchment  and  drawn  tightly  over  her  bones. 

“Come,  stand  up!”  ordered  the  inspector.  “Your 
lamentations  don’t  affect  me.  You  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  putting  such  vile  drugs  into  your  liquors  thus 
breeding  madness  in  the  brains  of  your  customers.” 

The  old  woman’s  little  red  eyes  travelled  slowly  round 
the  room,  and  then  in  tearful  tones  she  exclaimed  : — 
“  What  a  misfortune  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Every¬ 
thing  is  broken — I  am  ruined !  ”  She  only  seemed  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  loss  of  her  table  utensils. 

“  Now  tell  us  how  this  trouble  began,”  said  Gevrol. 

“  Alas  !  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  was  upstairs 
mending  my  son’s  clothes,  when  I  heard  a  dispute.” 

“  And  after  that  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  came  down,  and  I  saw  those  three  men 
that  are  lying  there  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  young  man 
you  have  arrested ;  the  poor  innocent !  For  he  is  innocent, 
as  truly  as  I  am  an  honest  woman.  If  my  son  Polyte  had 
been  here  he  would  have  separated  them  ;  but  I,  a  poor 
widow,  what  could  I  do  !  I  cried  ‘  Police  !  ’  with  all  my 
might.” 

After  giving  this  testimony  she  resumed  her  seat,  think¬ 
ing  she  had  said  enough.  But  Gevrol  rudely  ordered  her 
to  stand  up  again.  “  Oh  !  we  have  not  done,”  said  he. 
“  I  wish  for  other  particulars.” 

“  What  particulars,  dear  Monsieur  Gevrol,  since  I  saw 
nothing  ?  ” 

Anger  crimsoned  the  inspector’s  ears.  “  What  would 
rou  say,  old  woman,  if  I  arrested  you  ?  ” 

'‘It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  injustice.” 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  what  will  happen  if  you  persist  in  re 
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maining  silent.  I  have  an  idea  that  a  fortnight  in  Saint 
Lazare  would  untie  your  tongue.” 

These  words  produced  the  effect  of  an  electric  shock  on 
the  Widow  Chupin.  She  suddenly  ceased  her  hypocritical 
lamentations,  rose,  placed  her  hands  defiantly  on  her  hips, 
and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  upon  Gevrol  and  his 
agents,  accusing  them  of  persecuting  her  family  ever  since 
they  had  previously  arrested  her  son,  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow.  Finally,  she  swore  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
prison,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  end  her  days  in  jail 
beyond  the  reach  of  want. 

At  first  the  general  tried  to  impose  silence  upon  the  ter¬ 
rible  termagant :  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
powerless  ;  besides,  all  his  subordinates  were  laughing. 
Accordingly  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  murderer,  he  said  : — “  You,  at  least,  will  not 
refuse  an  explanation.” 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment.  “  I  have  already  said 
all  that  I  have  to  say,”  he  replied,  at  last.  “  I  have  told 
you  that  I  am  innocent ;  and  this  woman  and  a  man  on  the 
point  of  death  who  was  struck  down  by  my  hand,  have 
both  confirmed  my  declaration.  What  more  do  you  de¬ 
sire  ?  When  the  judge  questions  me,  I  will,  perhaps, 
reply ;  until  then  do  not  expect  another  word  from  me.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  fellow’s  resolution  was  irrev¬ 
ocable  ;  and  that  he  wat  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  inspec¬ 
tor  of  police.  Criminals  frequently  preserve  an  absolute 
silence,  from  the  very  moment  they  are  captured.  These 
men  are  experienced  and  shrewd,  and  lawyers  and  judges 
pass  many  sleepless  nights  on  their  account.  They  have 
learned  that  a  system  of  defence  cannot  be  improvised  at 
once  ;  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  patience  and 
meditation  ;  and  knowing  what  a  terriule  effect  an  appar¬ 
ently  insignificant  response  drawn  from  them  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  detection  may  produce  on  a  court  of  justice,  they 
remain  obstinately  silent.  So  as  to  see  whether  the 
present  culprit  was  an  old  hand  or  not,  Gevrol  was  about 
to  insist  on  a  full  explanation  when  someone  announced 
that  the  soldier  had  just  breathed  his  last. 

“  As  that  is  so,  my  boys,”  the  inspector  remarked,  “  two 
of  you  will  remain  here,  and  I  will  leave  with  the  others. 
I  shall  go  and  arouse  the  commissary  of  police,  and  inform 
him  of  the  affair ;  he  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  :  and 
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we  can  then  do  whatever  he  commands.  My  responsibility 
will  be  over,  in  any  case.  So  untie  our  prisoner’s  legs  and 
bind  Mother  Chupin’s  hands,  and  we  will  drop  them  both 
at  the  station-house  as  we  pass.” 

The  men  hastened  to  obey,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest  among  them,  the  same  who  had  won  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  passing  praise.  He  approached  his  chief,  and 
motioning  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him,  drew  him 
outside  the  door.  When  they  were  a  few  steps  from  the 
house,  Gevrol  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

“  I  wish  to  know,  General,  what  you  think  of  this  af¬ 
fair.” 

“  I  think,  my  boy,  that  four  scoundrels  encountered  each 
other  in  this  vile  den.  They  began  to  quarrel ;  and  from 
words  they  came  to  blows.  One  of  them  had  a  revolver, 
and  he  killed  the  others.  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  antecedents,  and  according  to  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  victims,  the  assassin  will  be  judged.  Perhaps 
society  owes  him  some  thanks.” 

“  And  you  think  that  any  investigation — any  further 
search  is  unnecessary.” 

“  Entirely  unnecessary.” 

The  younger  man  appeared  to  deliberate  for  a  moment. 
“  It  seems  to  me,  General,”  he  at  length  replied,  “  that  this 
affair  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Have  you  noticed  the  mur¬ 
derer,  remarked  his  demeanour,  and  observed  his  look  ? 
Have  you  been  surprised  as  I  have  been — ?  ” 

“  By  what  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  well !  it  seems  to  me — I  may,  of  course,  be  mis¬ 
taken — but  I  fancy  that  appearances  are  deceitful,  and — 
Yes,  I  suspect  something.” 

“  Bah  1— explain  yourself,  please.” 

“  How  can  you  explain  the  dog’s  faculty  of  scent  ?  ” 

Gevrol  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  In  short,”  he  replied, 
“  you  scent  a  melodrama  here — a  rendezvous  of  gentlemen 
in  disguise,  here  at  the  Poivriere,  at  Mother  Chupin’s  house. 
Well,  hunt  after  the  mystery,  my  boy  ;  search  all  you  like, 
you  have  my  permission.” 

“  What  !  you  will  allow  me  ?  ” 

“  I  not  only  allow  you,  I  order  you  to  do  it.  You  are 
going  to  remain  here  with  any  one  of  your  comrades  you 
may  select.  And  if  you  find  anything  that  I  have  not  seen, 
I  will  allow  you  to  buy  me  a  pair  of  spectacles.” 
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II. 

The  young  police-agent  to  whom  Gevrol  abandoned 
what  he  thought  an  unnecessary  investigation  was  a  debu¬ 
tant  in  his  profession.  His  name  was  Lecoq.  He  was 
some  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  almost  beard- 
less,  very  pale,  with  red  lips,  and  an  abundance  of  wavy 
black  hair.  He  was  rather  short  but  well  proportioned  ; 
and  each  of  his  movements  betrayed  unusual  energy. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  his  appearance,  if  we 
except  his  eyes,  which  sparkled  brilliantly  or  grew  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  according  to  his  mood ;  and  his  nose,  the  large 
full  nostrils  of  which  had  a  surprising  mobility. 

The  son  of  a  respectable,  well-to-do  Norman  family, 
Lecoq  had  received  a  good  and  solid  education.  He  was 
prosecuting  his  law  studies  in  Paris,  when  in  the  same 
week,  blow  following  blow,  he  learned  that  his  father  had 
died,  financially  ruined,  and  that  his  mother  had  survived 
him  only  a  few  hours.  He  was  left  alone  in  the  world, 
destitute  of  resources,  obliged  to  earn  his  living.  But  how  ? 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  his  true  value,  and 
found  that  it  amounted  to  nothing  ;  for  the  university,  on 
bestowing  its  diploma  of  bachelor,  does  not  give  an  annuity 
with  it.  Hence,  of  what  use  is  a  college  education  to  a 
poor  orphan  boy  ?  He  envied  the  lot  of  those  who,  with  a 
trade  at  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  could  boldly  enter  the 
office  of  any  manufacturer,  and  say : — “  I  would  like  to 
work.”  Such  men  were  working  and  eating.  Lecoq 
sought  bread  by  all  the  methods  employed  by  people  who 
are  in  reduced  circumstances  !  Fruitless  labour !  There 
are  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Paris  who  have  seen 
better  days.  No  matter !  He  gave  proofs  of  undaunted 
energy.  He  gave  lessons,  and  copied  documents  for  a 
lawyer.  He  made  his  appearance  in  a  new  character 
almost  every  day,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  At  last  he  obtained  employment  from 
a  well  known  astronomer,  the  Baron  Moser,  and  spent  his 
days  in  solving  bewildering  and  intricate  problems,  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  francs  a  month. 

But  a  season  of  discouragement  came.  After  five  yeai? 
of  constant  toil,  he  found  himself  at  the  same  point  from 
which  he  had  started.  He  was  nearly  crazed  with  rag* 
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and  disappointment  when  he  recapitulated  his  blighted 
hopes,  his  fruitless  efforts,  and  the  insults  he  had  endured. 
The  past  had  been  sad,  the  present  was  intolerable,  the 
future  threatened  to  be  terrible.  Condemned  to  constant 
privations,  he  tried  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  his  real 
life  by  taking  refuge  in  dreams. 

Alone  in  his  garret,  after  a  day  of  unremitting  toil, 
assailed  by  the  thousand  longings  of  youth,  Lecoq  endeav¬ 
oured  to  devise  some  means  of  suddenly  making  himself 
rich.  All  reasonable  methods  being  beyond  his  reach, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  engaged  in  devising  the  worst 
expedients.  In  short,  this  naturally  moral  and  honest 
young  man  spent  much  of  his  time  in  perpetrating — in 
fancy — the  most  abominable  crimes.  Sometimes  he  him¬ 
self  was  frightened  by  the  work  of  his  imagination  :  for 
an  hour  of  recklessness  might  suffice  to  make  him  pass  from 
the  idea  to  the  fact,  from  theory  to  practice.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  monomaniacs  ;  an  hour  comes  in  which  the 
strange  conceptions  that  have  filled  their  brains  can  be  no 
longer  held  in  check. 

One  day  he  could  not  refrain  from  exposing  to  his  patron 
a  little  plan  he  had  conceived,  which  would  enable  him  to 
obtain  five  or  six  hundred  francs  from  London.  Two 
letters  and  a  telegram  were  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
the  game  was  won.  It  was  impossible  to  fail,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  arousing  suspicion. 

The  astronomer,  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  plan, 
could  but  admire  it.  On  reflection,  however,  he  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  him  to  retain  so  ingenious  a 
secretary  in  his  service.  This  was  why,  on  the  following 
day,  he  gave  him  a  month’s  pay  in  advance,  and  dismissed 
him,  saying :  “  When  one  has  your  disposition,  and  is 
poor,  one  may  either  become  a  famous  thief  or  a  great  de¬ 
tective.  Choose.” 

Lecoq  retired  in  confusion  ;  but  the  astronomer’s  words 
bore  fruit  in  his  mind.  “  Why  should  I  not  follow  good 
advice  ?  ”  he  asked  himself.  Police  service  did  not  inspire 
him  with  repugnance — far  from  it.  He  had  often  admired 
that  mysterious  power  whose  hand  is  everywhere,  and 
which,  although  unseen  and  unheard,  still  manages  to 
hear  and  see  everything.  He  was  delighted  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  the  instrument  of  such  a  power.  He  con- 
lidered  that  the  profession  of  detective  would  enable  him 
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to  employ  the  talents  with  which  he  had  been  endowed  in 
a  useful  and  honourable  fashion ;  besides  opening  out  a 
life  of  thrilling  adventure  with  fame  as  its  goal. 

In  short,  this  profession  had  a  wonderful  charm  for  him. 
So  much  so,  that  on  the  following  week,  thanks  to  a  letter 
from  Baron  Moser,  he  was  admitted  into  the  service.  A 
cruel  disenchantment  awaited  him.  He  had  seen  the  re¬ 
sults,  but  not  the  means.  His  surprise  was  like  that  of  a 
simple-minded  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  when  he  is  admit¬ 
ted  for  the  first  time  behind  the  scenes,  and  is  able  to  pry 
into  the  decorations  and  tinsel  that  are  so  dazzling  at  a 
distance. 

However,  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  ardently 
longed,  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  during  many  weary 
months,  had  come,  he  thought,  at  last,  as  he  reached  the 
Poivriere  with  Gevrol  and  the  other  police-agents.  While 
he  was  clinging  to  the  window  shutters  he  saw  by  the 
light  of  his  ambition  a  pathway  to  success.  It  was  at  first 
only  a  presentiment,  but  it  soon  became  a  supposition, 
and  then  a  conviction  based  upon  actual  facts,  which  had 
escaped  his  companions,  but  which  he  had  observed  and 
carefully  noted.  He  recognised  that  fortune  had,  at  last, 
turned  in  his  favour  when  he  saw  Gevrol  neglect  all  but 
the  merest  formalities  of  examination,  and  when  he  heard 
him  declare  peremptorily  that  this  triple  murder  was 
merely  the  results  of  one  of  those  ferocious  quarrels  so  fre¬ 
quent  among  vagrants  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

“  Ah,  well  !  ”  he  thought ;  “  have  it  your  own  way — 
trust  in  appearances,  since  you  will  see  nothing  beneath 
them  !  But  I  will  prove  to  you  that  my  youthful  theory 
is  better  than  all  your  experience.” 

The  inspector’s  carelessness  gave  Lecoq  a  perfect  right 
to  secretly  seek  information  on  his  own  account ;  but  by 
warning  his  superior  officers  before  attempting  anything 
on  his  own  responsibility,  he  would  protect  himself  against 
any  accusation  of  ambition  or  of  unduly  taking  advantage 
of  his  comrade.  Such  charges  might  prove  most  danger¬ 
ous  for  his  future  prospects  in  a  profession  where  so  much 
rivalry  is  seen,  and  where  wounded  vanity  has  so  many 
opportunities  to  avenge  itself  by  resorting  to  all  sorts  of 
petty  treason.  Accordingly,  he  spoke  to  his  superior 
offi^r — saying  just  enough  to  be  able  to  remark,  in  case 
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of  success  :  “  Ah  !  I  warned  you  !  ” — just  enough  so  as 
not  to  dispel  any  of  Gevrol’s  doubts. 

The  permission  which  Lecoq  obtained  to  remain  in 
in  charge  of  the  bodies  was  his  first  triumph  of  the  best 
possible  augury ;  but  he  knew  how  to  dissimulate,  and  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  indifference  that  he  requested 
one  of  his  comrades  to  remain  with  him.  Then,  while 
the  others  were  making  ready  to  depart,  he  seated  him* 
self  upon  a  cornor  of  the  table,  apparently  oblivious  of  all 
that  was  passing  around.  He  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  head, 
for  fear  of  betraying  his  joy,  so  much  did  he  fear  that  his 
companions  might  read  his  hopes  and  plans  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face. 

Inwardly  he  was  wild  with  impatience.  Though  the 
murderer  submitted  with  good  grace  to  the  precautions 
that  were  taken  to  prevent  his  escape,  it  required  some 
time  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Widow  Chupin,  who  fought 
and  howled  as  if  they  were  burning  her  alive.  “  They 
will  never  go  !  ”  Lecoq  murmured  to  himself. 

They  did  so  at  last,  however.  Gevrol  gave  the  order 
to  start,  and  left  the  house,  addressing  a  laughing  good¬ 
bye  to  his  subordinate.  The  latter  made  no  reply.  He 
followed  his  comrades  as  far  as  the  threshold  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  really  going,  for  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  Gevrol  might  reflect,  change  his  mind,  and 
return  to  solve  the  mystery,  as  was  his  right. 

His  anxiety  was  needless,  however.  The  squad  gradu¬ 
ally  faded  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  cries  of  Widow 
Chupin  died  away  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  was 
only  then  that  Lecoq  re-entered  the  room.  He  could  no 
longer  conceal  his  delight ;  his  eyes  sparkled  as  might 
those  of  a  conqueror  taking  possession  of  some  vast 
empire  :  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor  and  exclaimed 
with  exultation  :  “Now  the  mystery  belongs  to  us  two 
alone  !  ” 

Authorised  by  Gevrol  to  choose  one  of  his  comrades 
to  remain  with  him  at  the  Poivriere,  Lecoq  had  requested 
the  least  intelligent  of  the  party  to  keep  him  company. 
He  was  not  influenced  by  a  fear  of  being  obliged  to  share 
the  fruits  of  success  with  his  companion,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  having  an  assistant  from  whom  he  could,  in 
case  of  need,  exact  implicit  obedience. 

The  comrade  Lecoq  selected  was  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
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who,  after  a  term  of  cavalry  service,  had  become  an  agent 
of  the  prefecture.  In  the  humble  office  that  he  occupied 
he  had  seen  prefect  succeed  prefect,  and  might  probably 
have  filled  an  entire  prison  with  the  culprits  he  had  arrested 
with  his  own  hands.  Experience  had  not,  however,  made 
him  any  the  shrewder  or  any  the  more  zealous.  Still  he 
had  this  merit,  when  he  received  an  order  he  executed  it 
with  military  exactitude,  so  far  as  he  understood  it.  Of 
course  if  he  had  failed  to  understand  it,  so  much  the  worse. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  said  of  him,  that  he  discharged  his 
duties  like  a  blind  man,  like  an  old  horse  trained  for  a 
riding  school. 

When  he  had  a  moment’s  leisure,  and  a  little  money  in 
his  pocket,  he  invariably  got  drunk.  Indeed,  he  spent  his 
life  between  two  fits  of  intoxication,  without  ever  rising 
above  a  condition  of  semi-lucidity.  His  comrades  had 
known,  but  had  forgotten,  his  name,  and  his  partiality  for 
a  certain  beverage  had  accordingly  induced  them  to  call 
him  “  Father  Absinthe.” 

With  his  limited  powers  of  observation,  he  naturally  did 
not  observe  the  tone  of  triumph  in  his  young  companion’s 
voice.  “Upon  my  word,”  he  remarked,  when  they  were 
alone,  “  your  idea  of  keeping  me  here  was  a  good  one, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  While  the  others  spend  the  night 
paddling  about  in  the  slush,  I  shall  get  a  good  sleep.” 

Here  he  stood,  in  a  room  that  was  splashed  with  blood, 
that  was  shuddering  so  to  speak  with  crime,  and  yet  face 
to  face  with  the  still  warm  bodies  of  three  murdered  men 
he  could  talk  of  sleep ! 

But,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  him  ?  He  had  seen 
so  many  similar  scenes  in  his  time.  And  does  not  habit 
infallibly  lead  to  professional  indifference,  making  the 
soldier  cool  and  composed  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  and 
rendering  the  surgeon  impassible  when  the  patient  shrieks 
and  writhes  beneath  his  operating  knife. 

“  I  have  been  upstairs,  looking  about,”  pursued  Father 
Absinthe  ;  “  I  saw  abed  up  there,  and  we  can  mount  guard 
here,  by  turns.” 

With  an  imperious  gesture,  Lecoq  interrupted  him. 
“  You  must  give  up  that  idea,  Father  Absinthe,”  he  said, 
“  we  are  not  here  to  sleep,  but  to  collect  information — to 
make  the  most  careful  researches,  and  to  note  all  the 
probabilities.  In  a  few  hours  the  commissary  of  police* 
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the  legal  physician,  and  the  public  prosecutor  will  be  here, 
I  wish  to  have  a  report  ready  for  them.” 

This  proposition  seemed  anything  but  pleasing  to  the 
old  police-agent.  “  Eh  !  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “I  know  the  General.  When  he  goes  in 
search  of  the  commissary,  as  he  has  gone  this  evening,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  Do  you  think  you  can  see  any¬ 
thing  that  he  didn’t  see  ?  ” 

“  I  think  that  Gevrol,  like  everyone  else,  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  I  think  that  he  believes  too  implicitly  in  what 
seems  to  him  evidence.  I  could  swear  that  this  affair  is 
not  what  it  seems  to  be ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  like  we 
can  discover  the  mystery  which  is  concealed  beneath 
present  appearances.” 

Although  Lecoq’s  vehemence  was  intense,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  any  impression  upon  his  companion, 
who  with  a  yawn  that  threatened  to  dislocate  his  jaws, 
replied  :  “  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  am  going  to  bed. 
This  need  not  prevent  you  from  searching  around,  how¬ 
ever;  and  if  you  find  anything  you  can  wake  me.” 

Lecoq  made  no  sign  of  impatience :  nor  in  reality  was 
he  impatient.  These  words  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  was  longing.  “  You  will  give  me  a  moment 
first,”  he  remarked.  “  In  five  minutes,  by  your  watch,  I 
promise  to  let  you  put  your  finger  on  the  mystery  that  I 
suspect  here.” 

“  Well,  go  on  for  five  minutes.” 

“  After  that  you- shall  be  free,  Father  Absinthe.  Only 
it  is  clear  that  if  I  unravel  the  mystery  alone,  I  alone  ought 
to  pocket  the  reward  that  a  solution  will  certainly  bring.” 

At  the  word  “  reward  ”  the  old  police  agent  pricked  up 
his  ears.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  vision  of  an  infinite 
number  of  bottles  of  the  greenish  liquor  whose  name  he 
bore.  “  Convince  me,  then,”  said  he,  taking  a  seat  upon 
a  stool,  which  he  had  lifted  from  the  floor. 

Lecoq  remained  standing  in  front  of  him.  “  To  begin 
with,”  he  remarked,  “  whom  do  you  suppose  the  person 
we  have  just  arrested  to  be  ?  ” 

“  A  porter,  probably,  or  a  vagabond.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  a  man  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of 
society :  consequently,  a  fellow  without  education.” 

“  Certainly.” 

Lecoq  spoke  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  his  com 
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panion.  He  distrusted  his  own  powers,  as  Is  usual  with 
persons  of  real  merit,  but  he  felt  that  if  he  could  succeed 
in  making  his  convictions  penetrate  his  comrade’s  obtuse 
mind,  their  exactitude  would  be  virtually  proved. 

“  And  now,”  he  continued,  “  what  would  you  say  if  I 
showed  you  that  this  young  man  had  received  an  excellent, 
even  refined  education.” 

“  I  should  reply  that  it  was  very  extraordinary.  I  should 
reply  that — but  what  a  fool  I  am  !  You  have  not  proved 
it  to  me  yet.” 

“  But  I  can  do  so  very  easily.  Do  you  remember  the 
words  that  he  uttered  as  he  fell  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember  them  perfectly.  He  said;  ‘It  is 
the  Prussians  who  are  coming.’  ” 

“  What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  that  ?  ” 

“What  a  question  1  I  should  suppose  that  he  did  not 
like  the  Prussians,  and  that  he  supposed  he  was  offering 
us  a  terrible  insult.” 

Lecoq  was  waiting  anxiously  for  this  response.  “  Ah, 
well ;  Father  Absinthe,”  he  said  gravely,  “  you  are  wrong, 
quite  wrong.  And  that  this  man  has  an  education  superior 
to  his  apparent  position  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  you  did 
not  understand  his  meaning,  nor  his  intention.  It  was 
this  single  phrase  that  enlightened  me.” 

Father  Absinthe’s  physiognomy  expressed  the  strange 
and  comical  perplexity  of  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly 
mystified  that  he  knows  not  whether  to  laugh,  or  to  be 
angry.  After  reflecting  a  little,  he  decided  to  adopt  the 
latter  course.  “  You  are  rather  too  young  to  impose 
upon  an  old  fellow  like  me,”  he  remarked.  “  I  don’t  like 
boasters — ” 

“  One  moment !  ”  interrupted  Lecoq ;  “  allow  me  to 
explain.  You  have  certainly  heard  of  a  terrible  battle 
which  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  that  ever 
happened  to  France — the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  connection — ” 

“  Answer,  if  you  please.” 

“  Yes — then  1  I  have  heard  of  it  I  ” 

“  Very  well ;  you  must  know  then  that  for  some  time 
victory  seemed  likely  to  rest  with  the  banners  of  France. 
The  English  began  to  fall  back,  and  the  emperor  already 
exclaimed :  “  We  have  them  1  ”  when  suddenly  on  the 
right,  a  little  in  the  rear,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  seer 
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advancing.  It  was  the  Prussian  army.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  lost.” 

In  all  his  life,  worthy  Father  Absinthe  had  never 
made  such  a  strenuous  effort  to  understand  anything. 
In  this  case  his  perseverance  was  not  wholly  useless, 
for,  springing  from  his  stool,  and  probably  in  much  the 
same  tone  that  Archimedes  cried  “Eureka!”  he  ex* 
claimed,  “  I  understand.  The  man’s  words  were  only 
an  illusion.” 

“  It  is  as  you  have  said,”  remarked  Lecoq,  approvingly. 
“  But  I  had  not  finished.  If  the  emperor  was  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  appearance  of  the  Prussians, 
it  was  because  he  was  momentarily  expecting  the  arrival 
of  one  of  his  own  generals  from  the  same  direction — 
Grouchy — with  thirty-five  thousand  men.  So  if  this  man’s 
allusion  was  exact  and  complete,  he  was  not  expecting 
an  enemy,  but  a  friend.  Now  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions.” 

Father  Absinthe  was  amazed  but  convinced  :  and  his 
eyes,  heavy  with  sleep  a  few  moments  before,  now  opened 
to  their  widest  extent.  “  Good  heavens  1  ”  he  murmured, 
“  if  you  put  it  in  that  way  !  But  I  forget ;  you  must  have 
seen  something  as  you  were  looking  through  the  shutters.” 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  “  Upon  my  honour,” 
he  declared,  “  I  saw  nothing  save  the  struggle  between 
the  murderer  and  the  poor  devil  dressed  as  a  soldier. 
It  was  that  sentence  alone  that  aroused  my  attention.” 

“  Wonderful !  prodigious  !  ”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
old  man. 

“  I  will  add  that  reflection  has  confirmed  my  suspicions. 
I  ask  myself  why  this  man,  instead  of  flying  at  once, 
should  have  waited  and  remained  there,  at  that  door, 
to  parley  with  us.” 

With  a  bound,  Father  Absinthe  sprang  again  to  his 
feet.  “  Why  ?  ”  he  interrupted  ;  “  because  he  had  accom¬ 
plices,  and  he  wished  to  give  them  time  to  escape.  Ah  J 
I  understand  it  all  now.” 

A  triumphant  smile  parted  Lecoq’s  lips.  “  That  is 
what  I  said  to  myself,”  he  replied,  “  and  now  it  is  easy 
to  verify  my  suspicions.  There  is  snow  outside,  isn’t 
there  ?  ” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  any  more.  The  elder 
officer  seized  the  light,  and  followed  by  his  companion,  ho 
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hastened  to  the  back  door  of  the  house,  which  opened 
into  a  small  garden.  In  this  sheltered  enclosure  the 
snow  had  not  melted,  and  upon  its  white  surface  the 
dark  stains  of  numerous  foot-prints  presented  themselves. 
Without  hesitation,  Lecoq  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
in  the  snow;  he  rose  again  almost  immediately.  “These 
indentations  were  not  made  by  the  men’s  feet,”  said 
he.  “  There  have  been  women  here.” 


III. 

Obstinate  men  of  Father  Absinthe’s  stamp,  who  are  at 
first  always  inclined  to  differ  from  other  people’s  opinions, 
are  the  very  individuals  who  end  in  madly  adopting 
them.  When  an  idea  has  at  last  penetrated  their  empty 
brains,  they  twist  and  turn  it,  dwell  upon  it,  and  develop 
it  until  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Hence,  the  police  veteran  was  now  much  more  strongly 
convinced  than  his  companion  that  the  usually  clever 
Gevrol  had  been  mistaken,  and  accordingly  he  laughed 
the  inspector  to  scorn.  On  hearing  Lecoq  affirm  that 
women  had  taken  part  in  the  horrible  scene  at  the 
Poiveriere,  his  joy  was  extreme — “  A  fine  affair !  ”  he 
exclaimed  ;  “  an  excellent  case  !  ”  And  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  a  maxim  that  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  Cicero,  he  added  in  sententious  tones  :  “  Who 

holds  the  woman  holds  the  cause  !  ” 

Lecoq  did  not  deign  to  reply.  He  was  standing  upon 
the  threshold,  leaning  against  the  framework  of  the  door, 
his  hand  pressed  to  his  forehead,  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  The  discovery  .he  had  just  made,  and  which  so 
delighted  Father  Absinthe,  filled  him  with  consternation. 
It  was  the  death  of  his  hopes,  the  annihilation  of  the 
ingenious  structure  which  his  imagination  had  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  single  sentence.  There  was  no  longer 
any  mystery — ,  so  celebrity  was  not  to  be  gained  by  a 
brilliant  stroke  ! 

For  the  presence  of  two  women  in  this  vile  den  ex¬ 
plained  everything  in  the  most  natural  and  commonplace 
fashion.  Their  presence  explained  the  quarrel,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Widow  Chupin,  the  dying  declaration  of  the 
pretended  sold\er.  The  behaviour  of  the  murderer  was 
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also  explained.  He  had  remained  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  two  women ;  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  order  to 
save  them,  an  act  of  gallantry  so  common  in  the  French 
character,  that  any  scoundrel  of  the  barrieres  might  have 
performed  it. 

Still,  the  strange  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
remained  unexplained.  But  what  did  that  prove  now? 
Nothing,  simply  nothing.  However,  who  could  say  how 
low  an  unworthy  passion  might  cause  a  man  even  of  birth 
and  breeding  to  descend  ?  And  the  carnival  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  parties  to  disguise  themselves. 

But  while  Lecoq  was  turning  and  twisting  all  these 
probabilities  in  his  mind,  Father  Absinthe  became  impa¬ 
tient.  “  Are  we  going  to  remain  here  until  doomsday?  ” 
he  asked.  “Are  we  to  pause  just  at  the  moment  when 
our  search  has  been  productive  of  such  brilliant  results  ?  ” 

“  Brilliant  results !  ”  These  words  stung  the  young 
man  as  deeply  as  the  keenest  irony  could  have  done. 
“  Leave  me  alone,”  he  replied,  gruffly ;  “  and,  above  all, 
don’t  walk  about  the  garden,  as  by  doing  so,  you’ll 
damage  any  foot-prints.” 

His  companion  swore  a  little ;  but  soon  became  silent 
in  his  turn.  He  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  irresist¬ 
ible  ascendency  of  superior  will  and  intelligence. 

Lecoq  was  engaged  in  following  out  his  course  of  rea¬ 
soning.  “  The  murderer,  leaving  the  ball  at  the  Rainbow, 
a  dancing-house  not  far  from  here,  near  the  fortifications, 
came  to  this  wine-shop,  accompanied  by  two  women.  He 
found  three  men  drinking  here,  who  either  began  teasing 
him,  or  who  displayed  too  much  gallantry  towards  his 
companions.  He  became  angry.  The  others  threatened 
him;  he  was  one  against  three;  he  was  armed  ;  he  be¬ 
came  wild  with  rage,  and  fired - ” 

He  checked  himself,  and  an  instant  after  added,  aloud: 
“  But  was  it  the  murderer  who  brought  these  women 
here  ?  If  he  is  tried,  this  will  be  the  important  point. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  information  regarding  it.” 

He  immediately  went  back  into  the  house,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  colleague,  and  began  an  examination  of  the 
foot-prints  round  about  the  door  that  Gevrol  had  forced 
open.  Labour  lost.  There  was  but  little  snow  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  hovel,  and  so  many 
persons  had  passed  in  and  out  that  Lecoq  could  discovei 
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nothing.  What  a  disappointment  after  his  patient  hopes  f 
Lecoq  could  have  cried  with  rage.  He  saw  the  oppoi> 
tunity  for  which  he  had  sighed  so  long  indefinitely 
postponed.  He  fancied  he  could  hear  Gevrol’s  coarse 
sarcasms.  "  Enough  of  this,”  he  murmured,  under  his 
breath.  “  The  General  was  right,  and  I  am  a  fool !  ” 

He  was  so  postively  convinced  that  one  could  do  no 
more  than  discover  the  circumstances  of  some  common¬ 
place,  vulgar  broil,  that  he  began  to  wonder  if  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  renounce  his  search  and  take  a  nap,  while 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  commissary  of  police. 

But  Father  Absinthe  was  no  longer  of  this  opinion. 
This  worthy  man,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  the  nature 
of  his  companion’s  reflections  could  not  explain  his  inac¬ 
tion.  “  Come !  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  have  you  lost  your 
wits  ?  This  is  losing  time,  it  seems  to  me.  The  authorities 
will  arrive  in  a  few  hours,  and  what  report  shall  we  be  able 
to  give  them  !  As  for  me,  if  you  desire  to  go  to  sleep,  I 
shall  pursue  the  investigation  alone.” 

Disappointed  as  he  was,  the  young  police  officer  couk 
not  repress  a  smile.  He  recognised  his  own  exhortation, 
of  a  few  moments  before.  It  was  the  old  man  who  had 
suddenly  become  intrepid.  “  To  work,  then  !  ”  he  sighed, 
like  a  man  who,  whilst  foreseeing  defeat,  wishes,  at  least, 
to  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach. 

He  found  it,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
foot-prints  in  the  open  air  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
candle,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  least  breath  of  wind. 
“I  wonder  if  there  :s  a  lr  •ern  in  the  house,”  he  said. 
“  If  we  could  only  lay  our  hands  upon  one  !  ” 

They  searched  everywhere,  and,  at  last,  upstairs  in  the 
Widow  Chupin’s  own  room,  they  found  a  well-trimmed 
lantern,  so  small  and  compact  that  it  certainly  had  never 
been  intended  for  honest  purposes. 

“  A  regular  burglar’s  implement,”  said  Father  Absinthe, 
with  a  coarse  laugh. 

The  implement  was  useful  in  any  case ;  as  both  men 
agreed  when  they  returned  to  the  garden  and  recommenced 
their  investigations  systematically.  They  advanced  very 
slowly  and  with  extreme  caution.  The  old  man  carefully 
held  the  lantern  in  the  best  position,  while  Lecoq,  on  his 
knees,  studied  each  foot-print  with  the  attention  of  a 
chiromancer  professing  to  read  the  future  in  the  hand  of  a 
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rich  client.  This  new  examination  assured  Lecoq  that  he 
had  been  correct  in  his  first  suppositon.  It  was  plain  that 
two  women  had  left  the  Poivriere  by  the  back  door.  They 
had  started  off  running,  as  was  proved  by  the  length  of  the 
steps  and  the  shape  of  the  foot-prints. 

The  difference  in  the  tracks  left  by  the  two  fugitives  was 
so  remarkable  that  it  did  not  escape  Father  Absinthe’s 
eyes.  “  Sapristi !  ”  he  muttered  ;  “  one  of  these  jades  can 
boast  of  having  a  pretty  foot  at  the  end  of  her  leg  !  ” 

He  was  right.  One  of  the  tracks  betrayed  a  small, 
coquettish,  slender  foot,  clad  in  an  elegant  high-heeled 
boot  with  a  narrow  sole  and  an  arched  instep.  The  other 
denoted  a  broad,  short  foot  growing  wider  towards  the  end. 
It  had  evidently  been  incased  in  a  strong,  low  shoe. 

This  was  indeed  a  clue.  Lecoq’s  hopes  at  once  revived; 
so  eagerly  does  a  man  welcome  any  supposition  that  is  in 
accordance  with  his  desires.  Trembling  with  anxiety,  he 
went  to  examine  some  other  foot-prints  a  short  distance 
from  these ;  and  an  excited  exclamation  at  once  escaped 
his  lips. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  eagerly  inquired  the  other  agent :  “  what 
do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  Come  and  look  for  yourself,  see  there  1  ”  cried  Lecoq. 

The  old  man  bent  down,  and  his  surprise  was  so 
great  that  he  almost  dropped  the  lantern.  “  Oh  1  ”  said  he 
in  a  stifled  voice,  “  a  man’s  foot-print !  ” 

“  Exactly.  And  this  fellow  wore  the  finest  of  boots. 
See  that  imprint,  how  clear,  how  neat  it  is  !  ” 

Worthy  Father  Absinthe  was  scratching  his  ear  furiously, 
his  usual  method  of  quickening  his  rather  slow  wits.  “  But 
it  seems  to  me,”  he  ventured  to  say  at  last,  “  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  was  not  coming  from  this  ill-fated  hovel. 

“  Of  course  not ;  the  direction  of  the  foot  tells  you  that. 
No,  he  was  not  going  away,  he  was  coming  here.  But  he 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  spot  where  we  are  now  standing. 
He  was  standing  on  tip-toe  with  out-stretched  neck  and 
listening  ears,  when,  on  reaching  this  spot,  he  heard  some 
noise,  fear  seized  him,  and  he  fled.” 

“  Or  rather,  the  women  were  going  out  as  he  was  com¬ 
ing,  and — ” 

“  No,  the  women  were  outside  the  garden  when  he  en¬ 
tered  it.” 

This  assertion  seemed  far  too  audacious  to  suit  Lecoq’i 
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companion,  who  remarked : — “  One  cannot  be  sure  o! 
that.” 

“I  am  sure  of  it,  however;  and  can  prove  it  conclu* 
sively.  If  you  doubt  it,  it  is  because  your  eyes  are  grow* 
ing  old.  Bring  your  lantern  a  little  nearer — yes,  here  it  is 
— our  man  placed  his  large  foot  upon  one  of  the  marks 
made  by  the  woman  with  the  small  foot  and  almost  effaced 
it.”  This  unexceptionable  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence 
stupefied  the  old  police-agent. 

“  Now,”  continued  Lecoq,  “  could  this  man  have  been 
the  accomplice  whom  the  murderer  was  expecting  ?  Might 
it  not  have  been  some  strolling  vagrant  whose  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  two  pistol  shots  ?  This  is  what  we 
must  ascertain.  And  we  will  ascertain  it.  Come  !  ” 

A  wooden  fence  of  lattice-work,  rather  more  than  three 
feet  high,  was  all  that  separated  the  Widow  Chupin’s  gar¬ 
den  from  the  waste  land  surrounding  it.  When  Lecoq 
made  the  circuit  of  the  house  to  cut  off  the  murderer’s  es¬ 
cape  he  had  encountered  this  obstacle,  and,  fearing  lest 
he  should  arrive  too  late,  he  had  leaped  the  fence  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  pantaloons,  without  even  asking 
himself  if  there  was  a  gate  or  not.  There  was  one,  how¬ 
ever — a  light  gate  of  lattice-work  similar  to  the  fence, 
turning  upon  iron  hinges,  and  closed  by  a  wooden  button. 
Now  it  was  straight  towards  this  gate  that  these  footprints 
in  the  snow  led  to  the  two  police-agents.  Some  new 
thought  must  have  struck  the  younger  man,  for  he  sud¬ 
denly  paused.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  murmured,  “these  two  women 
did  not  come  to  the  Poivriere  this  evening  for  the  first 
time.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  that,  my  boy  ?  ”  inquired  Father 
Absinthe. 

“  I  could  almost  swear  it.  How,  unless  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  this  den,  could  they  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  gate  ?  Could  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  on  such  a  dark,  foggy  night  ?  No ;  for  I,  who 
can,  without  boasting,  say  that  I  have  good  eyes* — I  did 
not  see  it.” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  that  is  true  !  ” 

“  These  two  women,  however,  came  here  without  hesi¬ 
tating,  in  a  straight  line ;  and  note  that  to  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  cross  the  garden  diagonally.” 

The  veteran  would  have  give  something  if  he  could  have 
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found  some  objection  to  offer ;  but  unfortunately  he  could 
find  none.  “  Upon  my  word  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  yours  is  a 
droll  way  of  proceeding.  You  are  only  a  conscript ;  I  am 
a  veteran  in  the  service,  and  have  assisted  in  more  affairs 
of  this  sort  than  you  are  years  old,  but  never  have  1 
seen — ” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  interrupted  Lecoq,  “  you  will  see  much 
more.  For  example,  I  can  prove  to  you  that  although  the 
wometi  knew  the  exact  position  of  the  gate,  the  man  knew 
it  only  by  hearsay.” 

“  The  proof !  ” 

“The  fact  is  easily  demonstrated.  Study  the  man’s 
foot-prints,  and  you,  who  are  very  sharp,  will  see  at  once 
that  he  deviated  greatly  from  the  straight  course.  He  was 
in  such  doubt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  search  for  the  gate 
with  his  hand  stretched  out  before  him — and  his  fingers 
have  left  their  imprint  on  the  thin  covering  of  snow  that 
lies  upon  the  upper  railing  of  the  fence.” 

The  old  man  would  have  been  glad  to  verify  this  state¬ 
ment  for  himself,  as  he  said,  but  Lecoq  was  in  a  hurry. 
“  Let  us  go  on,  let  us  go  on !  ”  said  he.  “  You  can  verify 
my  assertions  some  other  time.” 

They  left  the  garden  and  followed  the  foot-prints  which 
led  them  towards  the  outer  boulevards,  inclining  somewhat 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  Patay.  There  was  now  no 
longer  any  need  of  close  attention.  No  one  save  the  fu¬ 
gitives  had  crossed  this  lonely  waste  since  since  the  last 
fall  of  snow.  A  child  could  have  followed  the  track,  so 
clear  and  distinct  it  was.  Four  series  of  foot-prints,  very 
unlike  in  character,  formed  the  track  ;  two  of  these  had 
evidently  been  left  by  the  women  ;  the  other  two,  one 
going  and  one  returning,  had  been  made  by  the  man.  On 
several  occasions  the  latter  had  placed  his  foot  exactly  on 
the  foot-prints  left  by  the  two  women,  half  effacing  them, 
thus  dispelling  all  doubt  as  to  the  precise  moment  of  his 
approach. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Poivriere,  Lecoq  sud¬ 
denly  seized  his  colleague’s  arm.  “  Halt !  ”  he  exclaimed., 
“  we  have  reached  a  good  place  ;  I  can  see  unmistakable 
proofs.” 

The  spot,  all  unenclosed  as  it  was,  was  evidently  utilised 
by  some  builder  for  the  storage  of  various  kinds  of  lumber. 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  large  blocks  of  granite,  some 
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chiselled,  some  in  the  rough,  with  numerous  long  planks 
and  logs  of  wood  in  their  midst.  In  front  of  one  these 
logs,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  evidently  wiped,  all 
the  various  foot-prints  came  together,  mingling  confusedly. 

“  Here,”  declared  the  young  detective,  “  our  fugitives 
met  the  man  and  took  counsel  with  him.  One  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  the  one  with  the  little  feet,  sat  down  upon  this  log.” 

“  We  ought  to  make  quite  sure  of  that,”  said  Father  Ab¬ 
sinthe,  in  an  oracular  tone. 

But  his  companion  cut  short  his  desire  for  verification. 
“  You,  my  old  friend,”  said  he,  “  are  going  to  do  me  the 
kindness  to  keep  perfectly  still :  pass  me  the  lantern  and 
do  not  move.” 

Lecoq’s  modest  tone  had  suddenly  become  so  imperious 
that  his  colleague  dared  offer  no  resistance.  Like  a  sol¬ 
dier  at  the  command  to  halt,  he  remained  erect,  motion¬ 
less,  and  mute,  following  his  colleague’s  movements  with 
an  inquisitive,  wondering  eye. 

Quick  in  his  motions,  and  understanding  how  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  the  lantern  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the 
young  police-agent  explored  the  surroundings  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  A  bloodhound  in  pursuit  of  his  prey 
would  have  been  less  alert,  less  discerning,  less  agile.  He 
came  and  went,  now  turning,  now  pausing,  now  retreating, 
now  hurrying  on  again  without  any  apparent  reason  ;  he 
scrutinised,  he  questioned  every  surrounding  object :  the 
ground,  the  logs  of  wood,  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  a  word, 
nothing  escaped  his  glance.  For  a  moment  he  would  re¬ 
main  standing,  then  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  at  times  lie 
flat  upon  his  stomach  with  his  face  so  near  the  ground  that 
his  breath  must  have  melted  the  snow.  He  had  drawn  a 
tape-line  from  his  pocket,  and  using  it  with  a  carpenter’s 
dexterity,  he  measured,  measured,  and  measured. 

And  all  his  movements  were  accompanied  with  the  wild 
gestures  of  a  madman,  interspersed  with  oaths  or  short 
laughs,  with  exclamations  of  disappointment  or  delight. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  strange  exercise,  he 
turned  to  Father  Absinthe,  placed  the  lantern  on  a  stone, 
wiped  his  hands  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  said  : 
“Now  I  know  everything !  ” 

“  Well,  that  is  saying  a  great  deal !  ” 

“  When  I  say  everything,  I  mean  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  episode  of  the  drama  which  ended  in  that  bloody 
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bout  in  the  hovel.  This  expanse  of  earth  covered  with 
snow,  is  a  white  page  upon  which  the  people  we  are  in 
search  of  have  written,  not  only  their  movements,  their 
goings,  and  comings,  but  also  their  secret  thoughts,  their 
alternate  hopes  and  anxieties.  What  do  these  foot-prints 
say  to  you,  Papa  Absinthe  ?  To  me  they  are  alive  like 
the  persons  who  made  them  ;  they  breathe,  speak,  accuse  !  ” 

'  The  old  agent  was  saying  to  himself :  “  Certainly,  this 

fellow  is  intelligent,  undeniably  shrewd  ;  but  he  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable.” 

“These  are  the  facts  as  I  have  read  them,”  pursued^ 
Lecoq.  “  When  the  murderer  repaired  to  the  Poivriere 
with  the  two  women,  his  companion — I  should  say  his  ac¬ 
complice — came  here  to  wait.  He  was  a  tall  man  of  mid-  t 
die  age  ;  he  wore  a  soft  hat  and  a  shaggy  brown  overcoat ; 
he  was,  moreover,  probably  married,  or  had  been  so,  as  he 
had  a  wedding-ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand— , 

His  companion’s  despairing  gestures  obliged  the  speaker 
to  pause.  This  description  of  a  person  whose  existence 
had  but  just  now  been  demonstrated,  these  precise  details 
given  in  a  tone  of  absolute  certainty,  completely  upset  all 
Father  Absinthe's  ideas,  increasing  his  perplexity  beyond 
all  bounds. 

“  This  is  not  right,”  he  growled,  “  this  is  not  kind.  You 
are  poking  fun  at  me.  I  take  the  thing  seriously;  I  listen 
to  you,  I  obey  you  in  everything,  and  then  you  mock  me 
in  this  way.  We  find  a  clue,  and  instead  of  following  it 
up,  you  stop  to  relate  all  these  absurd  stories.” 

“  No,”  replied  his  companion,  “  I  am  not  jesting,  and  I 
have  told  you  nothing  of  which  I  am  not  absolutely  sure, 
nothing  that  is  not  strictly  and  indisputably  true.” 

“  And  you  would  have  me  believe — ” 

“  Fear  nothing,  papa  ;  I  would  not  have  you  do  violence 
to  your  convictions.  When  I  have  told  you  my  reasons, 
and  my  means  of  information,  you  will  laugh  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  theory  that  seems  so  incomprehensible  to  you 
now.” 

“  Go  on,  then,”  said  the  good  man,  in  a  tone  of  resigna¬ 
tion. 

“We  had  decided,”  rejoined  Lecoq,  “that  the  accom¬ 
plice  mounted  guard  here.  The  time  seemed  long,  and 
growing  impatient,  he  paced  to  and  fro — the  length  of  this 
log  of  wood— occasionally  pausing  to  listen.  Hearing 
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nothing,  he  stamped  his  foot,  doubtless  exclaiming  :  ‘  Wha( 
the  deuce  has  happened  to  him  down  there  !  ’  He  had 
made  about  thirty  turns  (I  have  counted  them),  when  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness — the  two  women  were  coming.” 

On  hearing  Lecoq’s  recital,  all  the  conflicting  sentiments 
that  are  awakened  in  a  child’s  mind  by  a  fairy  tale — doubt, 
faith,  anxiety,  and  hope — filled  Father  Absinthe’s  heart. 
What  should  he  believe  ?  what  should  he  refuse  to  believe  ? 
He  did  not  know.  How  was  he  to  separate  the  true  from 
the  false  among  all  these  equally  surprising  assertions  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gravity  of  his  companion,  which 
certainly  was  not  feigned,  dismissed  all  idea  of  pleasantry. 

Finally,  curiosity  began  to  torture  him.  “  We  had  reached 
the  point  where  the  women  made  their  appearance,’ 
said  he. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  responded  Lecoq,  “but  here  all  certainty 
ceases ;  no  more  proofs,  only  suppositions.  Still,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  fugitives  left  the  drinking 
den  before  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  before  the  cries  that 
attracted  our  attention.  Who  were  they  ?  I  can  only 
conjecture.  I  suspect,  however,  that  they  were  not  equals 
in  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  was  the  mistress, 
the  other  her  servant.” 

“  That  is  proved,”  ventured  the  old  man,  “by  the  great 
difference  in  their  feet  and  in  their  shoes.” 

This  shrewd  observation  elicited  a  smile  from  Lecoq. 
“  That  difference,”  he  replied,  seriously,  “  is  something  of 
course  ;  but  it  was  not  that  which  decided  me  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  If  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  extremities 
regulated  social  distinctions,  many  mistresses  would  be 
servants.  What  struck  me  was  this  :  When  the  two  wo¬ 
men  rushed  wildly  from  Mother  Chupin’s  house,  thf 
woman  with  the  small  feet  sprang  across  the  garden  with 
one  bound,  she  darted  on  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
other.  The  terror  of  the  situation,  the  vileness  of  the  den, 
the  horror  of  the  scandal,  the  thought  of  safety,  inspired 
her  with  marvellous  energy.  But  her  strength,  as  often 
happens  with  delicate  and  nervous  women,  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds.  She  was  not  half-way  from  the  Poivriere 
when  her  speed  relaxed,  her  limbs  trembled.  Ten  steps 
farther  on  she  tottered  and  almost  fell.  Some  steps  far¬ 
ther,  and  she  became  so  exhausted  that  she  let  go  her  hola 
upon  her  skirts ;  they  trailed  upon  the  snow,  tracing  a 
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faint  circle  there.  Then  the  woman  with  the  bioad  feet 
came  to  aid  her.  She  seized  her  companion  round  the 
waist ;  she  dragged  her  along ;  their  foot-prints  here  are 
mingled  confusedly ;  then,  seeing  that  her  friend  was  about 
to  fall,  she  caught  her  up  in  her  strong  arms  and  carried 
her — for  you  will  see  that  the  foot-prints  made  by  the  wo¬ 
man  with  the  small  feet  suddenly  cease  at  this  point.” 

Was  Lecoq  merely  amusing  himself  by  inventing  this 
story  ?  Was  this  scene  anything  but  a  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ?  Was  the  accent  of  deep  and  sincere  conviction  which 
he  imparted  to  his  words  only  feigned  ? 

Father  Absinthe  was  still  in  doubt,  but  he  thought  of  a 
way  in  which  he  might  satisfy  his  uncertainty.  He  caught 
up  the  lantern  and  hurried  off  to  examine  these  foot-prints 
which  he  had  not  known  how  to  read,  which  had  been 
speechless  to  him,  but  which  yielded  their  secret  to  an¬ 
other.  He  was  obliged  to  agree  with  his  companion.  All 
that  Lecoq  had  described  was  written  there  ;  he  saw  the 
confused  foot-prints,  the  circle  made  by  the  sweeping  skirts, 
the  cessation  of  the  tiny  imprints. 

On  his  return,  his  countenance  betrayed  a  respectful 
and  astonished  admiration,  and  it  was  with  a  shade  of  em¬ 
barrassment  that  he  said:  “You  can  scarcely  blame  an 
old  man  for  being  a  little  like  St.  Thomas.  ‘  I  have 
touched  it  with  my  fingers,’  and  now  I  am  content  to  fol¬ 
low  you.” 

The  young  police-agent  could  not,  indeed,  blame  his 
colleague  for  his  incredulity.  Resuming  his  recital  he 
continued  :  “  Then  the  accomplice,  who  had  heard  the 

fugitive  coming,  ran  to  meet  them,  and  he  aided  the  wo¬ 
man  with  large  feet  in  carrying  her  companion.  The 
latter  must  have  been  really  ill,  for  the  accomplice  took 
off  his  hat  and  used  it  in  brushing  the  snow  off  this  log. 
Then,  thinking  the  surface  was  not  yet  dry  enough,  he 
wiped  ft  with  the  skirt  of  his  overcoat.  Were  these  civil¬ 
ities  pure  gallantry,  or  the  usual  attentions  of  an  inferior  ? 
I  have  asked  myself  that  question.  This  much,  however, 
is  certain,  while  the  woman  with  the  small  feet  was  recov¬ 
ering  her  strength,  half-reclining  upon  this  board,  the  other 
took  the  accomplice  a  little  on  one  side,  five  or  six  steps 
away  to  the  left,  just  beside  that  enormous  block  of  gran¬ 
ite.  There  she  talked  with  him,  and,  as  he  listened,  the 
man  leant  upon  the  snow-covered  stone.  His  hand  left  a 
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very  distinct  imprint  there.  Then,  as  the  conversation 
continued,  he  rested  his  elbow  upon  the  snowy  surface.” 

Like  all  men  of  limited  intelligence,  Father  Absinthe 
had  suddenly  passed  from  unreasoning  distrust  to  unques- 
tioning  confidence.  Henceforth,  he  could  believe  anything 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  had,  at  first,  made  him  believe 
nothing.  Having  no  idea  of  the  bounds  of  human  reasoning, 
and  penetration,  he  saw  no  limits  to  the  conjectural  genius  of 
his  companion.  With  perfect  faith,  therefore,  he  inquired  : 
“  And  what  was  the  accomplice  saying  to  the  woman  with 
the  broad  shoes  ?  ” 

Lecoq  smiled  at  this  simplicity,  but  the  other  did  not 
see  him  do  so.  “  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
that  question,”  replied  the  young  detective,  “  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  woman  was  explaining  to  the  man  the 
immensity  and  imminence  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his 
companion,  and  that  they  were  trying  to  devise  some 
means  to  rescue  him  from  it.  Perhaps  she  brought  him 
orders  given  by  the  murderer.  It  is  certain  that  she  ended 
by  beseeching  the  accomplice  to  run  to  the  Poivriere  and 
see  what  was  passing  there.  And  he  did  so,  for  his  tracks 
start  from  this  block  of  granite.” 

“  And  only  to  think,”  exclaimed  Father  Absinthe,  “that 
we  were  in  the  hovel  at  that  very  moment.  A  word  from 
Gevrol,  and  we  might  of  had  handcuffs  on  the  whole  gang  ! 
How  unfortunate  !  ” 

Lecoq  was  not  sufficiently  disinterested  to  share  his 
companion’s  regret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  GevroFs  blunder.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  how 
would  he  ever  have  found  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
an  affair  that  grew  more  and  more  mysterious  as  his  search 
proceeded,  but  which  he  hoped  to  fathom  finally. 

“  To  conclude,”  he  resumed,  “  the  accomplice  soon  re¬ 
turned,  he  had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  was  evidently 
afraid.  He  feared  that  the  thought  of  exploring  the  prem¬ 
ises  might  enter  the  minds  of  the  police.  It  was  to  the 
lady  with  small  feet  that  he  addressed  himself.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  necessity  of  flight,  and  told  her  that  even  a 
moment’s  delay  might  be  fatal.  At  his  words,  she  sum¬ 
moned  all  her  energy ;  she  rose  and  hastened  away, 
clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  companion.  Did  the  man 
indicate  the  route  they  were  to  take,  or  did  they  know  it 
themselves }  This  much  is  certain,  he  accompanied  them 
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some  distance,  in  order  to  watch  over  them.  But  besides 
protecting  these  women,  he  had  a  still  more  sacred  duty  to 
perform — that  of  succouring  his  accomplice,  if  possible. 
He  retraced  his  steps,  passed  by  here  once  more,  and  the 
last  foot-print  that  I  can  discover  leads  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rue  du  Chateau-des  Rentiers.  He  wished  to  know 
what  would  become  of  the  murderer,  and  went  to  place 
himself  where  he  might  see  him  pass  by  with  his  captors. 

Like  a  dilettante  who  can  scarcely  restrain  his  applause 
until  the  close  of  the  aria  that  delights  him,  Father  Absin¬ 
the  had  been  unable  during  the  recital  to  entirely  suppress 
his  admiration.  But  it  was  not  until  Lecoq  ceased  speak¬ 
ing  that  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  enthusiasm,  “  Here  is  a 
detective  if  you  like  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  And  they  pretend 
that  Gevrol  is  a  shrewd !  What  has  he  ever  done  to 
compare  with  this  ?  Ah  !  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ? 
Why,  in  comparison  with  you,  the  General  is  a  mere  John 
the  Baptist.” 

Certainly  the  flattery  was  gross,  but  it  was  Impossible  to 
doubt  its  sincerity.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  balmy 
dew  of  praise  had  fallen  upon  Lecoq’s  vanity,  and  it 
greatly  delighted  him  although  he  modestly  replied,  “  Non¬ 
sense,  you  are  too  kind,  papa.  After  all,  what  have  I  done 
that  is  so  very  clever  ?  I  told  you  that  the  man  was  of 
middle  age.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  after  one  had 
examined  his  heavy,  dragging  step.  I  told  you  that  he 
was  tall — an  easy  matter.  When  I  saw  that  he  had  been 
leaning  upon  that  block  of  granite  there  to  the  left,  I 
measured  the  block  in  question.  It  is  almost  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height,  consequently,  a  man  who  could  rest  his 
elbow  upon  it  must  be  at  least  six  feet  high.  The  mark  of 
his  hand  proves  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  On  seeing  that 
he  had  brushed  away  the  snow  which  covered  the  plank,  I 
asked  myself  what  he  had  used  ;  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
his  cap,  and  the  mark  left  by  the  peak  proves  that  I  was 
right.  Finally,  if  I  have  discovered  the  colour  and  the 
material  of  his  overcoat,  it  is  only  because  when  he  wiped 
the  wet  board,  some  splinters  of  the  wood  tore  off  a  few 
tiny  flakes  of  brown  wool,  which  I  have  found,  and  which 
will  figure  in  the  trial.  But  what  does  this  amount  to, 
after  all?  Nothing.  We  have  only  discovered  the  first 
clues  of  the  affair.  Still,  we  are  on  the  right  scent— so, 
forward  then  l  ” 
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The  old  officer  was  electrified,  and,  like  an  echo,  he 
repeated :  “  Forward  l  ” 

IV. 

That  night  the  vagabonds,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Poivriere,  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it ; 
for  while  those  who  managed  to  sleep  were  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams  of  a  police  raid,  those  who  remained 
awake  witnessed  some  strange  incidents,  well  calculated  to 
fill  their  minds  with  terror.  On  hearing  the  shots  fired 
inside  Mother  Chupin’s  drinking  den,  most  of  the  vagrants 
concluded  that  there  had  been  a  collision  between  the 
police  and  some  of  their  comrades,  and  they  immediately 
began  prowling  about,  eagerly  listening  and  watching,  and 
ready  to  take  flight  at  the  least  sign  of  danger.  At  first 
they  could  discover  no  particular  reasons  for  alarm.  But 
later  on,  at  a  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  secure  again,  the  fog  lifted  a  little, 
and  they  witnessed  a  phenomenon  well  calculated  to  arouse 
anxiety. 

Upon  the  unoccupied  tract  of  land,  which  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  called  the  “  plain,”  a  small  but  very 
bright  light  was  seen  describing  the  most  capricious  evolu¬ 
tions.  It  moved  here  and  there  without  any  apparent  aim, 
tracing  the  most  inexplicable  zigzags,  sometimes  sinking  to 
the  earth,  sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
at  others  remaining  quite  motionless,  and  the  next  second 
flying  off  like  a  ball.  In  spite  of  the  place  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  less  ignorant  among  vagabonds  believed 
the  light  to  be  some  ignis-fatuus ,  one  of  those  luminous 
meteors  that  rise  from  the  marshes  and  float  about  in  the 
atmosphere  at  the  bidding  of  the  wind.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  this  ignis-fatuus  was  the  lantern  by  the  light  of 
which  the  two  police-agents  were  pursuing  their  investiga 
tions. 

After  thus  suddenly  revealing  his  capacity  to  his  first  disci¬ 
ple,  Lecoq  found  himself  involved  in  a  cruel  perplexity. 
He  had  not  the  boldness  and  promptness  of  decision  which 
is  the  gift  of  a  prosperous  past,  and  was  hesitating  between 
two  courses,  both  equally  reasonable,  and  both  offering 
strong  probabilities  of  success.  He  stood  between  two  paths, 
that  made  by  the  two  women  on  the  one  side,  and  that  made 
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by  the  accomplice  on  the  other.  Which  should  he  take  i 
For  he  could  not  hope  to  follow  both.  Seated  upon  the 
the  log  where  the  women  had  rested  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore,  with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  forehead,  he  reflected 
and  weighed  the  chances. 

“  If  I  follow  the  man  I  shall  learn  nothing  that  I  do  not 
know  already.  He  has  gone  to  hover  round  the  party ;  he 
has  followed  them  at  a  distance,  he  has  seen  them  lock  up 
his  accomplice,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  prowling  round 
about  the  station  house.  If  I  hurried  in  pursuit  could  I 
hope  overtake  and  capture  him  ?  No  ;  too  long  a  time  has 
elapsed.” 

Father  Absinthe  listened  to  this  monologue  with  intense 
curiosity,  as  anxious  as  ’an  unsophisticated  person  who, 
having  questioned  a  clairvoyant  in  regard  to  some  lost 
articles,  is  waiting  the  oracle’s  response. 

“To  follow  the  women,”  continued  the  young  man,  “to 
what  would  that  lead  ?  Perhaps  to  an  important  discovery, 
perhaps  to  nothing.” 

However,  he  preferred  the  unknown,  which,  with  all  its 
chances  of  failure,  had  chances  of  success  as  well.  He 
rose,  his  course  was  decided. 

“Father  Absinthe,”  said  he,  “we  are  going  to  follow  the 
foot-prints  of  these  two  women,  and  wherever  they  lead  us 
we  will  go.” 

Inspired  with  equal  ardour  they  began  their  walk.  At 
the  end  af  the  path  upon  which  they  had  entered  they  fan¬ 
cied  they  observed,  as  in  some  magic  glass,  the  one  the 
fruits,  the  other  the  glory  of  success.  They  hurried  for¬ 
ward.  At  first  it  was  only  play  to  follow  the  distinct  foot¬ 
prints  that  led  towards  the  Seine.  But  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  more  slowly. 

On  leaving  the  waste  ground  they  arrived  at  the  outer 
limits  of  civilization,  so  to  speak  :  and  strange  foot-prints 
mingled  constantly  with  the  foot-prints  of  the  fugitives,  at 
times  even  effacing  them.  In  many  spots,  either  on 
account  of  exposure  or  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  thaw  had 
completed  its  work,  and  there  were  large  patches  of  ground 
entirely  free  from  snow.  In  such  cases  they  lost  the  trail, 
and  it  required  all  Lecoq’s  sagacity,  and  all  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  good-will,  to  find  it  again. 

On  such  occasions  Father  Absinthe  planted  his  cane  in 
the  earth,  near  the  last  foot-print  that  had  been  discovered, 
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and  Lecoq  and  himself  hunted  all  over  the  ground  around 
this  point,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  couple  of  blood¬ 
hounds,  thrown  off  the  scent.  Then  it  was  that  the  Ian 
tern  moved  about  so  strangely.  More  than  a  dozen  times, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  would  have  lost  the  clue 
entirely  had  it  not  been  for  the  elegant  shoes  worn  by  the 
lady  with  the  little  feet.  These  had  such  small  and 
extremely  high  heels  that  the  impression  they  left  could 
not  be  mistaken.  They  sank  down  three  or  four  inches 
in  the  snow,  or  the  mud,  and  their  tell-tale  impress 
remained  as  clear  and  distinct  as  that  of  a  seal. 

Thanks  to  these  heels,  the  pursuers  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  two  fugitives  had  not  gone  up  the  Rue  de 
Patay,  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Probably  they  had 
considered  this  street  too  frequented,  and  too  well  lighted. 
They  had  only  crossed  it,  just  below  the  Rue  de  la  Croix- 
Rouge,  and  had  profited  by  an  empty  space  between  two 
houses  to  regain  the  open  ground. 

“  Certainly  these  women  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,”  murmured  Lecoq. 

Indeed  the  topography  of  the  district  evidently  had  no 
secrets  for  them,  for,  on  quitting  the  Rue  de  Patay,  they 
had  immediately  turned  to  the  right,  so  as  to  avoid  several 
large  excavations,  from  which  a  quantity  of  brick  clay  had 
been  dug. 

But  at  last  the  trail  was  recovered,  and  the  detectives 
followed  it  as  far  as  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret.  Here  the 
foot-prints  abruptly  ceased.  Lecoq  discovered  eight  or 
ten  foot-marks  left  by  the  woman  wdio  wore  the  broad 
shoes,  but  that  wTas  all.  Hereabouts,  moreover,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground  was  not  calculated  to  facilitate  an 
exploration  of  this  nature.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret,  and  not  merely 
wras  there  scarcely  any  snow  left  on  the  footpaths,  but  the 
middle  of  the  street  was  transfonned  into  a  river  of  slush. 

“  Did  these  people  recollect  at  last  that  the  snow  might 
betray  them  ?  Did  they  take  the  middle  of  the  road  ? ” 
grumbled  the  young  police  agent. 

Certainly  they  could  not  have  crossed  to  a  vacant  space 
as  they  had  done  just  before,  for  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  extended  a  long  factory  wall. 

“  Ah  1  ”  sighed  Father  Absinthe,  “  we  have  our  labour  foi 
our  pains.” 
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But  Lecoq  possessed  a  temperament  that  refused  to  ao 
knowledge  defeat.  Animated  by  the  cold  anger  of  a  man 
who  sees  the  object  which  he  was  about  to  seize  disappeal 
from  before  his  eyes,  he  recommenced  his  search,  and  was 
well  repaid  for  his  efforts. 

“  I  understand  1  ”  he  cried  suddenly,  M I  comprehend — I 
see  1  ” 

Father  Absinthe  drew  near.  He  did  not  see  nor  divine 
anything  1  but  he  no  longer  doubted  his  companion’s 
powers. 

“  Look  there,”  said  Lecoq  ;  “what  are  those  marks  ?  ” 

‘‘  Marks  left  by  the  wheels  of  some  carriage  that  plainly 
turned  here.” 

“Very  well,  papa,  these  tracks  explain  everything. 
When  they  reached  this  spot,  our  fugitives  saw  the  light 
of  an  approaching  cab,  which  was  returning  from  the 
centre  of  Paris.  It  was  empty,  and  proved  their  salvation. 
They  waited,  and  when  it  came  nearer  they  hailed  the 
driver.  No  doubt  they  promised  him  a  handsome  fare ; 
this  is  indeed  evident,  since  he  consented  to  go  back  again. 
He  turned  round  here  ;  they  got  into  the  vehicle,  and  that 
is  why  the  foot-prints  go  no  further.” 

This  explanation  did  not  please  Lecoq’s  companion. 

“  Have  we  made  any  great  progress  now  that  we  know 
that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Lecoq  could  not  restrain  an  impulse  to  shrug  his  shoul* 
ders.  “  Did  you  expect  that  the  tracks  made  by  the  fugi¬ 
tives  would  lead  us  through  Paris  and  up  to  their  very 
doors  ?  ”  he  asked. 

;i  “  No  ;  but — ” 

“  Then  what  would  you  ask  more  ?  Do  you  think  thaF 
I  shall  not  know  how  to  find  this  driver  to-morrow  ?  He 
was  returning  with  his  empty  vehicle,  his  day’s  work  was 
ended ;  hence,  his  stable  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Do 
you  suppose  that  he  will  have  forgotten  that  he  took  up 
two  persons  in  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret  ?  He  will  tell  us 
where  he  drove  them  ,  but  that  will  not  do  us  any  good, 
for  of  course,  they  will  not  have  given  him  their  real  ad¬ 
dress.  But  at  all  events  he  can  probably  give  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them,  tell  us  how  they  were  dressed,  describe  their 
appearance,  their  manner,  and  their  age.  And  with  that,  j 
and  what  we  already  know — ” 

An  eloquent  gesture  expressed  the  remainder  of  his 
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thought ,  then  he  added  : — “  We  must  now  go  back  to  the 
Poivriere,  and  go  quickly.  And  you,  my  friend,  may  now 
extinguish  your  lantern.” 

While  doing  his  best  to  keep  pace  with  his  companion, 
who  was  in  such  haste  to  get  back  to  the  Poivriere  that  he 
almost  ran,  Father  Absinthe’s  thoughts  were  as  busy  as 
his  legs,  and  an  entirely  new  train  of  ideas  was  awakened 
in  his  mind. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  police  force,  the  good  man — to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression — had  seen  many  of  his  colleagues  walk  over  him 
and  win,  after  only  a  few  months’  work,  a  promotion  that 
his  long  years  of  service  had  not  gained  for  him.  In  these 
cases  he  had  not  failed  to  accuse  his  superiors  of  injustice, 
and  his  fortunate  rivals  of  gross  flattery.  In  his  opinion, 
seniority  was  the  only  claim  to  advancement — the  only, 
the  best,  the  most  respectable  claim  ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
sum  up  all  his  opinions,  all  his  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind 
in  one  phrase  : — “  It  is  infamous  to  pass  over  an  old  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  service.” 

To-night,  however,  Father  Absinthe  discovered  that 
there  is  something  else  in  the  world  besides  seniority,  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  what  he  had  formerly  regarded  as 
favouritism.  He  secretly  confessed  that  this  new  comer 
whom  he  had  treated  so  carelessly,  had  just  followed  up  a 
clue  as  he,  veteran  though  he  was,  would  never  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing. 

But  communing  with  himself  was  not  this  good  man’s 
forte  ;  he  soon  grew  weary  of  reflection  ;  and  on  reaching 
a  place  where  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  more  slowly 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  road,  he  deemed  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  resume  the  conversation.  “  You 
are  silent,  comrade,”  he  ventured  to  remark,  “  and  one 
might  swear  that  you  were  not  exactly  pleased.” 

This  surprising  result  of  the  old  man’s  reflections  would 
have  amazed  Lecoq,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  a  hundred 
leagues  away.  “  No,  I  am  not  pleased,”  he  responded. 

“  And  why,  pray  ?  Only  ten  minutes  ago  you  were  as 
gay  as  a  lark.” 

“  Then  I  did  not  see  the  misfortune  that  threatens  us.” 

“  A  misfortune  !  ” 

“  A  very  great  misfortune.  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
the  weather  has  undesirably  changed.  It  is  evident  that 
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the  wind  is  now  coming  from  the  south.  The  fog  has  dis* 
appeared,  but  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  threatening.  It  will 
rain  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

“  A  few  drops  are  falling  now ;  I  just  felt  one.” 

These  words  produced  on  Lecoq  much  the  same  effect 
as  a  whip-up  on  a  spirited  horse.  He  sprang  forward, 
and,  adopting  a  still  more  hurried  pace,  exclaimed  : — “  Let 
us  make  haste  !  let  us  make  haste  !  ” 

The  old  police-agent  followed  him  as  in  duty  bound  , 
but  his  mind  was,  if  possible,  still  more  troubled  by  the 
replies  of  his  young  companion.  A  great  misfortune  ! 
The  wind  from  the  south  !  Rain !  He  did  not,  he  could 
not  see  the  connection. 

Greatly  puzzled,  and  not  a  little  anxious,  Father  Ab¬ 
sinthe  asked  for  an  explanation,  although  he  had  but  little 
more  breath  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  continue  the  forced  march  he  was  making.  “Upon 
my  word,”  said  he,  “  I  have  racked  my  brains — ” 

His  companion  took  pity  on  his  anxiety.  “  What !  ”  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  still  hastened  forward,  “you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  our  investigation,  my  success,  and  your 
reward,  are  dependent  upon  those  black  clouds  which  the 
wind  is  driving  toward  us  !  ” 

“  Oh!” 

“Twenty  minutes  of  merely  gentle  rain,  and  our  time 
and  labour  will  be  lost.  If  it  rains,  the  snow  will  melt, 
and  then  farewell  to  our  proofs.  Let  us  get  on — let  us  get 
on  more  quickly  !  You  know  very  well  that  in  such  cases 
words  don’t  suffice.  If  we  declare  to  the  public  prosecutor 
that  we  have  seen  these  foot-prints,  he  will  ask,  where  ? 
And  what  can  we  say  ?  If  we  swear  by  all  the  gods  that 
we  have  seen  the  foot-prints  of  a  man  and  of  two  women, 
the  investigating  magistrate  will  say,  ‘  Let  me  see  them.’ 
And  who  will  feel  sheepish  then  ?  Father  Absinthe  and 
Lecoq.  Besides,  Gevrol  would  not  fail  to  declare  that  we 
were  saying  what  was  not  true,  in  order  to  enhance  our 
own  value,  and  humiliate  him.” 

“What  an  idea!” 

“  Faster,  papa,  faster ;  you  will  have  all  day  to-morrow 
to  be  indignant.  Perhaps  it  will  not  rain.  In  that  case, 
these  perfect,  clear,  and  easily  recognisable  foot-prints  will 
prove  the  culprits’  ruin.  How  can  we  preserve  them  ? 
By  what  process  could  we  solidify  them  ?  I  would  deluge 
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them  with  my  blood  if  that  could  only  cause  them  to 
congeal.” 

Father  Absinthe  was  just  then  thinking  that  his  share  of 
the  labour  had  hitherto  been  the  least  important ;  for  he 
had  merely  held  the  lantern.  But  here  was  a  chance  for 
him  to  acquire  a  real  and  substantial  right  to  the  prospective 
reward.  “  I  know  a  method,”  said  he,  “  by  which  one  could 
preserve  these  marks  in  the  snow.” 

At  these  words  the  younger  man  stopped  short.  “  You 
know — you  ?  ”  he  interrupted. 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  replied  the  old  detective,  with  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  gained  his  revenge.  “  They 
invented  a  way  at  the  time  of  that  affair  at  the  Maison 
Blanche,  last  December.” 

“  I  recollect.” 

“  Ah  !  well,  on  the  snow  in  the  court-yard  there  was  a 
foot-print  that  attracted  a  detective’s  attention.  He  said 
that  the  whole  evidence  depended  on  that  mark  alone,  that 
it  was  worth  more  than  ten  years’  hard  work  in  following 
up  the  case.  Naturally,  he  desired  to  preserve  it.  They 
sent  for  a  great  chemist — ” 

“  Go  on,  go  on.” 

“  I  have  never  seen  the  method  put  into  practice,  but  an 
expert  told  me  all  about  it,  and  showed  me  the  mould  they 
obtained.  He  explained  it  to  me  precisely,  on  account  of 
my  profession.” 

Lecoq  was  trembling  with  impatience.  “  And  how  did 
they  obtain  the  mould  ?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  Wait :  I  was  just  going  to  explain.  They  take  some 
of  the  best  gelatine,  and  allow  it  tc  soak  in  cold  water. 
When  it  becomes  thoroughly  softe”  ^d,  they  heat  it  until  it 
forms  a  liquid,  of  moderate  consistency.  Then  when  it  is 
just  cool  enough,  they  pour  a  nice  little  covering  of  it  upon 
the  foot-print.” 

Lecoq  felt  the  irritation  that  is  natural  to  a  person  who 
has  just  heard  a  bad  joke,  or  who  has  lost  his  time  in 
listening  to  a  fool. 

M  Enough !  ”  he  interrupted,  angrily.  “  That  method  can 
be  found  in  all  the  manuals.  It  is  excellent,  no  doubt,  but 
how  can  it  serve  us  ?  Have  you  any  gelatine  about  you  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Nor  have  I.  You  might  as  well  have  counselled  me  to 
pour  melted  lead  upon  the  foot-prints  to  fix  them.” 
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They  continued  their  way,  and  five  minutes  later,  without 
having  exchanged  another  word,  they  re-entered  the  Widovi 
Chupin’s  hovel.  The  first  impulse  of  the  older  man  would 
have  been  to  rest  to  breathe,  but  Lecoq  did  not  give  him 
time  to  do  so. 

Make  haste :  get  me  a  dish — a  plate — anything !  ”  cried 
the  young  detective,  “  and  bring  me  some  water ,  gather 
together  all  the  boards  and  old  boxes  you  can  find  lying 
about.” 

While  his  companion  was  obeying  him,  Lecoq  armed 
himself  with  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  broken  bottles,  and 
began  scraping  away  furiously  at  the  plastered  wall  that 
separated  the  two  rooms.  His  mind  disconcerted  at  first 
by  the  imminence  of  this  unexpected  catastrophe,  a  fall  01 
rain,  had  now  regained  its  equilibrium.  He  had  reflected, 
he  had  thought  of  a  way  by  which  failure  might  possibly  be 
averted — and  he  hoped  for  ultimate  success.  When  he  had 
accumulated  some  seven  or  eight  handfuls  of  fine  plaster 
dust,  he  mixed  one  half  with  a  little  water  so  as  to  form  a 
thin  paste,  leaving  the  rest  untouched  on  the  side  of  the 
plate. 

“  Now,  papa,”  said  he,  “  come  and  hold  the  light  for  me.” 

When  in  the  garden,  the  young  mac  sought  for  the 
deepest  and  most  distinct  of  the  foot-prints,  knelt  beside  it, 
and  began  his  experiment,  trembling  with  anxiety.  He 
first  sprinkled  upon  the  impression  a  fine  coating  of  dry 
plaster,  and  then  upon  this  coating,  with  infinite  care,  he 
poured  his  liquid  solution  drop  by  drop. 

What  luck !  the  experiment  was  successful !  The  plaster 
united  in  a  homogeneous  mass,  forming  a  perfect  model  of 
the  impression.  Thus,  after  an  hour’s  labour,  Lecoq 
possessed  half-a-dozen  of  these  casts,  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  wanting  in  clearness  of  outline,  but  which  were 
quite  perfect  enough  to  be  used  as  evidence. 

The  young  detective’s  akirm  had  been  well  founded,  for 
it  was  already  beginning  to  rain.  Still,  he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  cover  a  number  of  the  foot-prints,  with  the  boxes 
and  pieces  of  board,  which  Father  Absinthe  had  collected, 
thus,  plac  ng  them  as  it  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a  thaw. 
Now  he  could  breathe.  The  authorities  might  come  ,  for 
the  most  important  part  of  his  task  was  completed. 
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It  was  some  distance  from  the  Poivriere  to  the  Rue  d* 
Chevaleret,  even  by  way  of  the  plain,  and  fully  four  hours 
had  been  occupied  by  Lecoq  and  his  colleague  in  collecting 
their  elements  of  information. 

All  this  while,  the  Widow  Chupin’s  abode  had  remained 
open,  accessible  to  any  chance  visitor.  Still,  when,  on  his 
return,  the  young  police-agent  remembered  this  neglect  of 
elementary  precautions,  he  did  not  feel  alarmed.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  serious  harm  could  have  resulted  from  this  care¬ 
lessness. 

For  who  would  have  been  likely  to  visit  this  drinking-den 
after  midnight  ?  Its  bad  name  served  the  purpose  of  a 
bulwark.  The  most  daring  vagrants  did  not  drink  there 
without  some  disquietude,  fearing  that  if  the  liquor  caused 
them  to  lose  consciousness,  they  might  be  robbed  or  perhaps 
even  murdered.  Hence,  if  anyone  had  been  attracted  to 
this  notoriously  dangerous  drinking-shop  by  the  light  that 
streamed  through  the  open  door,  it  could  only  have  been 
some  very  reckless  person  returning  late  at  night  from  the 
ball  at  the  Rainbow,  with  a  few  sous  left  in  his  pocket. 
But,  even  then,  a  single  glance  inside  would  have  sufficed 
to  put  the  bravest  to  flight. 

In  less  than  a  second  the  young  police-agent  had  weighed 
all  these  possibilities,  concerning  which  he  did  not  breathe 
a  word  to  Father  Absinthe.  When,  little  by  little,  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  successive  hopes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  experiment  with 
the  foot-prints  had  died  away,  and  he  had  regained  his 
usual  calm  of  mind,  he  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
abode,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  himself.  He 
had  experimented  upon  Father  Absinthe  with  his  new  system 
of  investigation,  just  as  an  aspiring  orator  tries  his  powers 
before  his  least  gifted  friends,  not  before  the  cleverest. 
He  had  certainly  overwhelmed  the  old  veteran  by  his 
superiority ;  he  had  literally  crushed  him.  But  what  great 
merit,  what  wonderful  victory  was  this  ?  Why  should  he 
boast  of  having  out-witted  Father  Absinthe,  one  of  the  least 
sagacious  men  in  the  service  ? 

If  he  could  only  have  given  some  startling  proofs  of  his 
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energy  or  of  his  penetration  !  But,  after  all,  what  had  he 
accomplished?  Was  the  mystery  solved  ?  Was  his  suc¬ 
cess  more  than  problematical?  When  one  thread  is 
drawn  out,  the  skein  is  not  untangled.  This  night  would 
undoubtedly  decide  his  future  as  a  detective,  so  he  swore 
that  if  he  could  not  conquer  his  vanity,  he  wou.d,  at  least, 
compel  himself  to  conceal  it.  Hence,  it  was  in  a  very 
modest  tone  that  he  said  to  his  companion,  “We  have  done 
all  that  we  can  do  outside,”  said  he,  “  now,  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  inside  of  the  house  ?  ” 

Everything  looked  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
two  men  left  the  room.  A  candle,  with  a  charred  smoking 
wick,  cast  its  flickering  light  upon  the  same  scene  of  dis¬ 
order,  revealing  to  view  the  rigid  features  of  the  three 
victims.  Without  losing  a  moment,  Lecoq  began  to  pick 
up  and  study  the  various  objects  scattered  over  the  floor. 
Some  of  these  still  remained  intact.  The  Widow  Chupin 
had  recoiled  from  the  expense  of  a  tiled  floor,  judging  the 
bare  ground  upon  which  the  cabin  was  built  quite  good 
enough  for  the  feet  of  her  customers.  '  This  ground,  which 
must  originally  have  been  well  beaten  down,  had,  by  con¬ 
stant  use  and  damp,  become  well-nigh  as  muddy  as  the 
soil  outside. 

The  first  fruits  of  Lecoq’s  search  were  a  large  salad-bowl, 
and  a  big  iron  spoon,  the  latter  so  twisted  and  bent  that 
it  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  weapon  during  the  con¬ 
flict.  On  inspecting  the  bowl,  it  became  evident  that  when 
the  quarrel  began  the  victims  were  regaling  themselves 
with  the  familiar  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  sugar,  known 
round  about  the  barrieres  as  vin  a  la  Francaise.  After  the 
salad-bowl,  the  two  men  picked  up  five  of  the  weighty 
glasses  ordinarily  used  in  wine-shops,  and  which,  while 
looking  as  though  they  would  contain  half  a  bottle,  are  in 
point  of  fact  so  thick  at  the  bottom  that  they  hold  next  to 
nothing.  Three  of  these  glasses  were  broken,  two  were 
whole.  All  of  them  had  contained  wine — the  same  vin  a 
la  Francaise.  This  was  plain,  but  for  greater  surety,  Lecoq 
applied  his  tongue  to  the  bluish  mixture  remaining  in  the 
bottom  of  each  glass.  “  The  deuce  !  ”  he  muttered,  with 
an  astonished  air. 

Then  he  examined  successively  the  surfaces  of  the  three 
over-turned  tables.  Upon  one  of  these,  the  one  nearest 
the  fire-place  and  the  window,  the  still  wet  marks  of  the 
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five  glasses,  of  the  salad-bowl,  and  even  of  the  spoons 
could  be  distinguished.  Lecoq  very  properly  regarded 
this  circumstance  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  it  proved  clearly  enough  that  five  persons  had  emptied 
the  salad-bowl  in  company.  Who  were  these  five  persons  ? 

“  Oh !  oh !  ”  suddenly  exclaimed  Lecoq  in  two  entirely 
different  tones.  “  Then  the  two  women  could  not  have 
been  with  the  murderer  !  ” 

A  very  simple  mode  of  discovery  had  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  It  was  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  other 
glasses,  and  what  they  had  contained.  After  a  fresh  search 
on  the  floor,  a  sixth  glass  was  found,  similar  in  form  to  the 
others  but  much  smaller.  Its  smell  showed  that  it  had 
contained  brandy.  Then  these  two  women  had  not  been 
with  the  murderer,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  fought 
because  the  other  men  had  insulted  them.  This  discovery 
proved  the  inaccuracy  of  Lecoq’s  original  suppositions. 
It  was  an  unexpected  check,  and  he  was  mourning  over  it 
in  silence,  when  Father  Absinthe,  who  had  not  ceased 
ferreting  about,  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

The  young  man  turned  ;  he  saw  that  his  companion  had 
become  very  pale.  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Some  one  has  been  here  in  our  absence.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

It  was  not  impossible — it  was  true.  When  Gevrol  had 
torn  the  apron  off  Widow  Chupin’s  head  he  had  thrown  it 
upon  the  steps  of  the  stairs  ;  neither  of  the  police-agents  had 
since  touched  it.  And  yet  the  pockets  of  this  apron  were 
now  turned  inside  out ;  this  was  a  proof,  this  was  evidence. 
At  this  discovery  Lecoq  was  overcome  with  consternation, 
and  the  contraction  of  his  features  revealed  the  struggle 
going  on  in  his  mind.  “  Who  could  have  been  here  ?  ”  he 
murmured.  “  Robbers  ?  That  is  improbable.” 

Then,  after  a  long  silence  which  his  companion  took  good 
care  not  to  interrupt,  he  added  :  “  The  person  who  came 
here,  who  dared  to  penetrate  into  this  abode  and  face  the 
corpses  of  these  murdered  men — this  person  could  have 
been  none  other  than  the  accomplice.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  suspect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  it.  I  must 
— I  will  know  it !  ” 

They  searched  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
an  hour  of  earnest  work  that,  in  front  of  the  door  forced 
open  by  the  police,  they  discovered  in  the  mud,  just  inside 
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the  marks  made  by  Gevrol’s  tread,  a  foot-print  that  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  left  by  the  man  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  garden.  They  compared  the  impressions  and 
recognized  the  same  designs  formed  by  the  nails  upon  the 
sole  of  the  boot. 

“  It  must  have  been  the  accomplice  !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq. 
“  He  watched  us,  he  saw  us  go  away,  and  then  he  entered. 
But  why?  What  pressing,  irresistible  necessity  made  him 
decide  to  brave  such  imminent  danger  ?  ”  He  seized  his 
companion’s  hand,  nearly  crushing  it  in  his  excitement : 
“Ah!  I  know  why!”  continued  he,  violently.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  only  too  well.  Some  article  that  would  have 
served  to  throw  light  on  this  horrible  affair  had  been  left 
or  forgotten,  or  lost  here,  and  to  obtain  it,  to  find  it,  he 
decided  to  run  this  terrible  risk.  And  to  think  that  it  was 
my  fault,  my  fault  alone,  that  this  convincing  proof  escaped 
us  !  And  I  thought  myself  so  shrewd  !  What  a  lesson  ! 
The  door  should  have  been  locked  ;  any  fool  would  have 
thought  of  it — ”  Here  he  checked  himself,  and  remained 
with  open  mouth  and  distended  eyes,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  his  frightened  com¬ 
panion. 

Lecoq  made  no  reply,  but  slowly,  and  with  the  stiff 
movements  of  a  somnambulist,  he  approached  the  spot  to 
which  he  had  pointed,  stooped,  picked  up  something,  and 
said  :  “  My  folly  is  not  deserving  of  such  luck.” 

The  object  he  had  found  was  an  earring  composed  of  a 
single  large  diamond.  The  setting  was  of  marvellous 
workmanship.  “  This  diamond,”  declared  Lecoq,  after  a 
moment’s  examination,  “  must  be  worth  at  least  five  or  six 
thousand  francs.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  could  sw^ear  to  it.” 

He  would  not  have  troubled  about  such  a  preamble  as 
“  I  think  ”  a  few  hours  before,  but  the  blunder  he  had 
made  was  a  lesson  that  would  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
he  lived. 

“  Perhaps  it  was  that  same  diamond  earring  that  the  ac¬ 
complice  came  to  seek,”  ventured  Father  Absinthe. 

“  The  supposition  is  scarcely  admissible.  In  that  case, 
he  would  not  have  sought  for  it  in  Mother  Chupin’s  apron. 
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No,  he  must  have  been  seeking  for  something  else — a  let? 
ter,  for  example.” 

The  older  man  was  not  listening ;  he  had  taken  the 
earring,  and  was  examining  it  in  his  turn.  “  And  to  think,* 
he  murmured,  astonished  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  stone, 
“to  think  that  a  woman  who  had  ten  thousand  francs’ 
worth  of  jewels  in  her  ears  should  have  come  to  the  Poi* 
vriere.  Who  would  have  believed  it  ?  ” 

Lecoq  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  “  Yes,  it  is  ver^ 
strange,  very  improbable,  very  absurd.  And  yet  we  shall 
see  many  things  quite  as  strange  if  we  ever  arrive — which 
I  very  much  doubt — at  a  solution  of  this  mysterious  af¬ 
fair.” 

Day  was  breaking,  cold,  cheerless,  and  gloomy,  when 
Lecoq  and  his  colleague  concluded  their  investigation. 
There  was  not  an  inch  of J  space  that  had  not  been  ex¬ 
plored,  carefully  examined  and  studied,  one  might  almost 
say,  with  a  magnifying  glass.  There  now  only  remained 
to  draw  up  the  report. 

The  younger  man  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and,  with 
the  view  of  making  his  recital  as  intelligible  as  possible, 
he  began  by  sketching  a  plan  of  the  scene  ot  the  mur¬ 
der. 


A.— The  point  where  the  squad  of  police,  under  the  command  of  Inspector 
Gevrol,  heard  the  cries  of  the  victims. 

(The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  wine-shop  known  as  the  Poivriere,  is 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  yards  ;  hence,  it  may  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  cries  weie  the  first  that  were  uttered,  and  consequently  thtf 
the  conflict  had  just  commenced.) 
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B.— The  window  closed  with  shutters,  through  the  cracks  oi  which  one  of  the 
police-agents  was  able  to  see  the  scene  within. 

C— The  door  forced  open  by  Inspector  Gevrol. 

D. — The  staircase  upon  which  the  Widow  Chupin  was  seated,  crying. 

(It  was  upon  the  third  step  of  this  staircase  that  the  Widow  Chupin’s  aproa 
was  afterwards  found,  the. pockets  turned  inside  out.) 

F.— Fire-place. 

HHH.— Tables. 

(The  remnants  of  the  salad-bowl  and  of  the  five  glasses  were  found  scattered 
on  the  floor  between  the  points  F.  and  B.) 

T. — Door  communicating  with  the  back  room  of  the  hovel,  before  which  the 
armed  murderer  was  standing  with  the  table  H.  before  him  as  a  rampart, 

K.  — Back  door  of  the  hut,  opening  into  the  garden,  by  which  the  agent  of  po¬ 
lice,  who  thought  of  cutting  off  the  murderer’s  retreat,  entered  and  secured 
him. 

L. — Gate  of  the  garden,  opening  upon  the  unoccupied  ground. 

MM. — Footprints  on  the  snow,  discovered  by  the  police-agent  remaining  at 
the  Poivriere,  after  the  departure  of  Inspector  Gevrol. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  memoranda  appended  to  this 
explanatory  diagram,  Lecoq  had  not  once  written  his  own 
name.  In  noting  the  things  that  he  had  imagined  or  dis¬ 
covered,  he  referred  to  himself  simply  as  one  of  the  police. 
This  was  not  so  much  modesty  as  calculation.  By  hiding 
one’s  self  on  well-chosen  occasions,  one  gains  greater  no¬ 
toriety  when  one  emerges  from  the  shade.  It  was  also 
through  cunning  that  he  gave  Gevrol  such  a  prominent 
position.  These  tactics,  rather  subtle,  perhaps,  but  after 
all  perfectly  fair,  could  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  man 
who  had  shown  himself  so  efficient  w’hen  the  efforts  of  his 
chief  had  been  merely  confined  to  breaking  open  the 
door. 

The  document  Lecoq  drew  up  was  not  a  proces-verbal,  a 
formal  act  reserved  for  the  officers  of  judiciary  police  ;  it 
was  simple  report,  that  would  be  admitted  under  the  title 
of  an  inquiry  and  yet  the  young  detective  composed  it 
with  quite  as  much  care  as  a  general  would  have  displayed 
in  drawing  up  the  bulletin  of  his  first  victory. 

While  Lecoq  was  drawing  and  writing,  Father  Absinthe 
leaned  over  his  shoulder  to  watch  him.  The  plan  amazed 
that  worthy  man.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal ;  but  he  had 
always  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  an  engineer, 
an  architect,  or,  at  least,  a  carpenter,  to  execute  such 
work.  Not  at  all.  With  a  tape-line  with  which  to  take 
some  measurements,  and  a  bit  of  board  in  place  of  a  rule, 
his  inexperienced  colleague  had  soon  accomplished  the 
miracle.  Father  Absinthe’s  respect  for  Lecoq  was  thereby 
greatly  augmented.  It  is  true  that  the  worthy  veteran  had 
not  noticed  the  explosion  of  the  young  police-agent’s  van¬ 
ity,  nor  his  return  to  his  former  modest  demeanour.  He 
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had  not  observed  his  alarm,  nor  his  perplexity,  nor  his 
lack  of  penetration. 

After  a  few  moments,  Father  Absinthe  ceased  watching 
his  companion.  He  felt  weary  after  the  labours  of  the 
night,  his  head  was  burning,  and  he  shivered  and  his  knees 
trembled.  Perhaps,  though  he  was  by  no  means  sensitive, 
he  felt  the  influence  of  the  horrors  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  seemed  more  sinister  than  ever  in  the  bleak 
light  of  morning.  He  began  to  ferret  in  the  cupboards, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering — O,  marvellous  for¬ 
tune  ! — a  bottle  of  brandy,  three  parts  full.  He  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  then  he  poured  out  a  glass,  and  drained  it  a 
single  draught. 

“  Will  you  have  some  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  his  companion. 
“  It  is  not  a  very  famous  brand,  to  be  sure  \  but  it  is  just 
as  good,  it  makes  one’s  blood  circulate  and  enlivens  one.” 

Lecoq  refused  ;  he  did  not  need  to  be  enlivened.  All 
his  faculties  were  hard  at  work.  He  intended  that,  after 
a  single  perusal  of  his  report,  the  investigating  magistrate 
should  say :  “  Let  the  officer  who  drew  up  this  document 
be  sent  for.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lecoq’s  future 
depended  upon  such  an  order.  Accordingly,  he  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  be  brief,  clear,  and  concise,  to  plainly  in¬ 
dicate  how  his  suspicions  on  the  subject  of  the  murder 
had  been  aroused,  how  they  had  increased,  and  how  they 
had  been  confirmed.  He  explained  by  what  series  of  de¬ 
ductions  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  theory  which{ 
if  it  was  not  the  truth,  was  at  least  plausible  enough  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further  investigation. 

Then  he  enumerated  the  articles  of  conviction  ranged 
on  the  table  before  him.  There  was  the  flakes  of  brown 
wool  collected  upon  the  plank,  the  valuable  earring,  the 
models  of  the  different  foot-prints  in  the  garden,  and  the 
Widow  Chupin’s  apron  with  its  pockets  turned  inside  out. 
There  was  also  the  murderer’s  revolver,  with  two  barrels 
discharged  and  three  still  loaded.  This  weapon,  although 
not  of  an  ornamental  character,  was  still  a  specimen  of 
highly-finished  workmanship.  It  bore  the  name  of  one 
Stephens,  14  Skinner  street,  a  well-known  London  gun¬ 
smith. 

Lecoq  felt  convinced  that  by  examining  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  he  would  obtain  other,  and  perhaps  very  valuable 
information ;  but  he  did  not  dare  venture  upon  such  a  course 
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Besides  his  own  inexperience  in  such  a  matter,  there  was 
Gevrol  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  inspector,  furious  at  his 
own  mistake,  would  not  fail  to  declare  that,  by  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  bodies,  Lecoq  had  rendered  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  by  the  physicians  impossible. 

The  young  detective  accordingly  tried  to  console  him¬ 
self  for  his  forced  inaction  in  this  respect,  and  he  was  re¬ 
reading  his  report,  modifying  a  few  expressions,  when 
Father  Absinthe,  who  was  standing  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  outer  door,  called  to  him. 

“  Is  there  anything  new  ?  ”  asked  Lecoq. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “  H^re  come  Gervol  and  two  of 
our  comrades  with  the  commissary  of  police  and  two  other 
gentlemen.” 

It  was,  indeed,  the  commissary  who  was  approaching, 
interested  but  not  disturbed  by  this  triple  murder  which 
was  sure  to  make  his  arrondissement  the  subject  of  Paris¬ 
ian  conversation  during  the  next  few  days.  Why,  indeed, 
should  he  be  troubled  about  it  ?  For  Gevrol,  whose  opin¬ 
ion  in  such  matters  might  be  regarded  as  art  authority,  had 
taken  care  to  re-assure  him  when  he  went  to  arouse  him 
from  his  slumbers. 

“  It  was  only  a  fight  between  some  old  offenders ;  former 
jail  birds,  habitues  of  the  Poivriere,”  he  had  said,  adding 
sententiously,  “  If  all  these  ruffians  would  kill  one  another, 
we  might  have  some  little  peace.” 

He  added  that  as  the  murderer  had  been  arrested  and 
placed  in  confinement,  there  was  nothing  urgent  about  the 
case.  Accordingly,  the  commissary  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  taking  another  nap  and  waiting  until  morning  before 
beginning  the  inquiry.  He  had  seen  the  murderer,  report¬ 
ed  the  case  to  the  prefecture,  and  now  he  was  coming — lei 
surely  enough — accompanied  by  two  physicians,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  authorities  to  draw  up  a  medico- legal  report  in 
all  such  cases.  The  party  also  comprised  a  sergeant-ma- 

i'or  of  the  53rd  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line,  who  had 
>een  summoned  by  the  commissary  to  identify,  if  possible, 
the  murdered  man  who  wore  a  uniform,  for  if  one  might 
believe  the  number  engraved  upon  the  buttons  of  his  over¬ 
coat,  he  belonged  to  the  53rd  regiment,  now  stationed  at 
the  neighbouring  fort. 

As  he  party  approached  it  was  evident  that  Inspector 
Gevrol  was  even  less  disturbed  than  the  commissary.  He 
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whistled  as  he  walked  along,  flourishing  his  cane,  which 
never  left  his  hand,  and  already  laughing  in  his  sleeve  ovei 
the  discomfiture  of  the  presumptuous  fool  who  had  desired 
to  remain  to  glean,  where  he,  the  experienced  and  skillful 
officer,  had  perceived  nothing.  As  soon  as  he  was  within 
speaking  distance,  the  inspector  called  to  Father  Absinthe, 
who,  after  warning  Lecoq,  remained  on  the  threshpld,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  door-post,  puffing  his  pipe,  as  immovable 
as  a  sphinx. 

“  Ah,  well,  old  man  !  ”  cried  Gevrol,  “  have  you  any 
g»eat  melodrama,  very  dark  and  very  mysterious,  to  relate 
to  us  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  relate  myself/'  replied  the  old  detec¬ 
tive,  without  even  drawing  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  “  I  am 
too  stupid,  that  is  perfectly  understood.  But  Monsieur 
Lecoq  will  tell  you  something  that  will  astonish  you." 

The  prefix,  “  monsieur,"  which  the  old  police-agent  used 
in  speaking  of  his  colleague,  displeased  Gevrol  so  much 
that  he  pretended  not  to  understand.  “  Who  are  you 
speaking  of  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  Of  my  colleague,  of  course,  who  is  now  busy  finishing 
fiis  report — of  Monsieur  Lecoq."  Quite  unintentionally, 
the  worthy  fellow  had  certainly  become  the  young  police- 
agent’s  god-father.  From  that  day  forward,  for  his  ene¬ 
mies  as  well  as  for  his  friends,  he  was  and  he  remained 
“  Monsieur  ”  Lecoq. 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  the  inspector,  whose  hearing  was  evi¬ 
dently  impaired.  “  Ah,  he  has  discovered — " 

“  The  pot  of  roses  which  others  did  not  scent,  General." 
By  this  remark,  Father  Absinthe  made  an  enemy  of  his  su¬ 
perior  officer.  But  he  cared  little  for  that :  Lecoq  had  be¬ 
come  his  deity  and  no  matter  what  future  might  reserve, 
the  old  veteran  had  resolved  to  follow  his  young  colleague’s 
fortunes. 

“  We’ll  see  about  that,”  murmured  the  inspector,  men¬ 
tally  resolving  to  have  an  eye  on  this  youth  whom  success 
might  transform  into  a  rival.  He  said  no  more,  for  the 
little  party  which  he  preceded  had  now  overtaken  him, 
and  he  stood  aside  to  make  way  for  the  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice. 

This  commissary  was  far  from  being  a  novice.  He  had 
served  for  many  years,  and  yet  he  could  not  repress  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  horror  as  he  entered  the  Poivriere.  The  sergeant 
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major  of  the  53rd  who  followed  him,  an  old  soldier,  decor* 
ated  and  medalled — who  had  smelt  powder  many  scores 
of  times — was  still  more  overcome.  He  grew  as  pale  as 
the  corpses  lying  on  the  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  wall  for  support.  The  two  physicians  alone 
retained  their  stoical  indifference. 

Lecoq  had  risen,  his  report  in  his  hand  ;  he  bowed,  and 
assuming  a  respectful  attitude,  was  waiting  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“  You  must  have  passed  a  frightful  night,”  said  the  com¬ 
missary,  kindly ;  “  and  quite  necessarily,  since  any  investi¬ 
gation  was  superfluous.” 

“  I  think,  however,”  replied  the  young  police-agent,  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  all  his  diplomacy,  “  that  my  time  has  not 
been  entirely  lost.  I  have  acted  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  my  superior  officer ;  I  have  searched  the  premises 
thoroughly,  and  I  have  ascertained  many  things.  I  have, 
for  example,  acquired  the  certainty  that  the  murderer  had 
a  friend,  possibly  an  accomplice,  of  whom  I  can  give  quite 
a  close  description.  He  must  have  been  of  middle  age, 
and  wore,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  soft  cap  and  a  brown 
woollen  overcoat :  as  for  his  boots — ” 

“Zounds  1  ”  exclaimed  Gevrol,  “  and  I — ”  He  stopped 
short,  like  a  man  whose  impulse  had  exceeded  his  discre¬ 
tion,  and  who  would  have  gladly  recalled  his  words. 

“  And  you  ?  ”  enquired  the  commissary,  “  pray,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  ” 

The  inspector  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and,  un 
wittingly,  was  now  obliged  to  act  as  his  own  executioner. 
“  I  was  about  to  mention,”  he  said,  “  that  this  morning, 
an  hour  or  so  ago,  while  I  was  waiting  for  you,  sir,  before 
the  station-house,  at  the  Barriere  d’ltalie,  where  the  mur¬ 
derer  is  confined,  I  noticed  close  by  an  individual  whose 
appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  man  described  by 
Lecoq.  This  man  seemed  to  be  very  intoxicated,  for  he 
reeled  and  staggered  against  the  walls.  He  tried  to  cross 
the  street,  but  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  inevitably  have  been  crushed  by  the 
first  passing  vehicle.” 

Lecoq  turned  away  his  head ;  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
read  in  his  eyes  how  perfectly  he  understood  the  whole 
game. 

“  Seeing  this,”  pursued  Gevrol,  “  I  called  two  men  and 
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asked  them  to  aid  me  in  raising  the  poor  devil.  We  went 
up  to  him  ;  he  had  apparently  fallen  asleep  :  we  shook  him 
~--we  made  him  sit  up ;  we  told  him  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
main  there,  but  he  immediately  flew  into  a  furious  rage. 
He  swore  at  us,  threatened  us,  and  began  fighting  us. 
And,  on  my  word,  we  had  to  take  him  to  the  station-house, 
and  leave  him  there  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his 
drunken  debauch.” 

“  Did  you  shut  him  up  in  the  same  cell  with  the  mur¬ 
derer  ?  ”  inquired  Lecoq. 

“  Naturally.  You  know  very  well  that  there  are  only 
two  cages  in  the  station-house  at  the  barriere — one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women ;  consequently — ” 

The  commissary  seemed  thoughtful.  “  Ah !  that’s  very 
unfortunate,”  he  murmured  ;  “  and  there  is  no  remedy.” 

“  Excuse  me,  there  is  one,”  observed  Gevrol,  “  I  can 
send  one  of  my  men  to  the  station-house  with  an  order  to 
detain  the  drunken  man — ” 

Lecoq  interposed  with  a  gesture  ; — “  Trouble  lost,”  he 
said  coldly.  “  If  this  individual  is  an  accomplice,  he  has 
got  sober  by  now — rest  assured  of  that,  and  is  already  far 
away.” 

“  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ”  asked  the  inspector,  with 
an  ironical  air.  “  May  one  be  permitted  to  ask  the  advice 
of  Monsieur  Lecoq  ?  ” 

“  I  think  chance  offered  us  a  splendid  opportunity,  and 
we  did  not  know  how  to  seize  it ;  and  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  give  over  mourning,  and  prepare  to  profit 
by  the  next  opportunity  that  presents  itself.” 

Gevrol  was,  however,  determined  to  send  one  of  his  men 
to  the  station-house ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  messenger 
had  started,  that  Lecoq  commenced  the  reading  of  his  re¬ 
port.  He  read  it  rapidly,  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
from  placing  the  decisive  proofs  in  strong  relief,  reserving 
these  for  his  own  benefit ;  but  so  strong  was  the  logic  of 
his  deductions,  that  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  ap¬ 
proving  remarks  from  the  commissary  and  the  two  physi¬ 
cians. 

Gevrol,  who  alone  represented  the  opposition,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  till  they  were  well  nigh  dislocated,  and  grew 
literally  green  with  jealousy. 

“  I  think  that  you  alone,  young  man,  have  judged  cor¬ 
rectly  in  this  affair,”  said  the  commissary  when  Lecoq  had 
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finished  reading.  “  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  your  explana¬ 
tions  have  made  me  alter  my  opinion  concerning  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  attitude  while  I  was  questioning  him  (which  was  only 
for  a  moment).  He  refused,  obstinately  refused,  to  answer 
my  questions,  and  wouldn’t  even  give  me  his  name.” 

The  commissary  was  silent  for  a  moment,  reviewing  the 
past  circumstances  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  in  a  serious  tone 
that  he  eventually  added  :  “  We  are,  I  feel  convinced,  in 

presence  of  one  of  those  mysterious  crimes,  the  cause  of 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity — this  strikes 
me  as  being  one  of  those  enigmatical  cases  which  human 
justice  never  can  reach.” 

Lecoq  made  no  audible  rejoinder  ;  but  he  smiled*to  him¬ 
self  and  thought,  “  We  will  see  about  that.” 

VI. 

No  consultation  held  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  ever 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  two  physicians  so  utterly  un¬ 
like  each  other  as  those  who  accompanied  the  commissary 
of  police  to  the  Poivriere. 

One  of  them,  a  tall  old  man  with  a  bald  head,  wearing  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  an  overcoat  of  antique  cut,  was 
evidently  one  of  those  modest  savants  encountered  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  by-ways  of  Paris — one  of  those  healers  de¬ 
voted  to  their  art,  who  too  often  die  in  obscurity,  after 
rendering  immense  services  to  mankind.  He  had  the  gra¬ 
cious  calmness  of  a  man  who,  having  seen  so  much  of  hu¬ 
man  misery,  has  nothing  left  to  learn,  and  no  troubled 
conscience  could  have  possibly  sustained  his  searching 
glance,  which  was  as  keen  as  his  lancet. 

His  colleague — young,  fresh-looking,  light-haired,  and 
jovial — was  somewhat  foppishly  attired;  and  his  white  hands 
were  encased  in  handsome  fur  gloves.  There  was  a  soft 
self-satisfied  smile  on  his  face,  and  he  had  the  manners  of 
those  practitioners  who,  for  profit’s  sake,  invariably  recom' 
mend  the  infallible  panaceas  invented  each  month  in  chem¬ 
ical  laboratories  and  advertised  ad  nauseam  in  the  back 
pages  of  newspapers.  He  had  probably  written  more  than 
one  article  upon  “  Medicine  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  ” 
puffing  various  mixtures,  pills,  ointments,  and  plasters  for 
the  benefit  of  their  respective  inventors. 
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“  I  will  request  you,  gentlemen,”  said  the  commissary  of 
police,  “  to  begin  your  duties  by  examining  the  victim  who 
wears  a  military  costume.  Here  is  a  sergeant-major  sum¬ 
moned  to  answer  a  question  of  identity,  whom  I  must  send 
back  to  his  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  two  physicians  responded  with  a  gesture  of  assent, 
and  aided  by  Father  Absinthe  and  another  agent  of  police, 
they  lifted  the  body  and  laid  it  upon  two  tables,  which  had 
previously  been  placed  end  to  end.  They  were  not 
obliged  to  make  any  note  of  the  attitude  in  which  they 
found  the  body,  since  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was  still 
alive  when  the  police  entered  the  cabin,  had  been  moved 
before  he  expired. 

“Approach,  sergeant,”  ordered  the  commissary,  “and 
look  carefully  at  this  man.” 

It  was  with  very  evident  repugnance  that  the  old  soldier 
obeyed. 

“  What  is  the  uniform  that  he  wears  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  uniform  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  53rd 
regiment  of  the  line.” 

“Do  you  recognize  him  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  he  does  not  belong  to  your  regi¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say  for  certain :  there  are  some  conscripts  at  the 
depot  whom  I  have  never  seen.  But  I  am  ready  to  swear 
that  he  had  never  formed  part  of  the  2nd  battalion — which, 
by  the  way,  is  mine,  and  in  which  I  am  sergeant-major.” 

Lecoq,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  background, 
now  stepped  forward.  “  It  might  be  as  well,  “  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “  to  note  the  numbers  marked  on  the  other  articles 
of  clothing.” 

“That  is  a  very  good  idea,”  said  the  commissary, 
approvingly. 

“  Here  is  his  shako,”  added  the  young  police-agent. 
“  It  bears  the  number  3,129.” 

The  officials  followed  Lecoq’s  advice,  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  article  of  clothing  worn  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  bore  a  different  number. 

“The  deuce!”  murmured  the  sergeant;  “there  is 
every  indication. — But  it  is  very  singular.” 

Invited  to  consider  what  he  was  going  to  say,  the  brave 
trooper  evidently  made  an  effort  to  collect  his  intellectual 
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faculties.  “  I  would  stake  my  epaulettes  that  this  fellow 
never  was  a  soldier,”  he  said  at  last.  “  He  must  have 
disguised  himself  to  take  part  in  the  Shrove  Sunday  car¬ 
nival.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  it  better  than  I  can  explain  it.  I  know 
it  by  his  hair,  by  his  nails,  by  his  whole  appearance,  by  a 
certain  je  ne  sais  qaoi;  in  short,  I  know  it  by  everything 
and  by  nothing.  Why  look,  the  poor  devil  did  not  even 
know  how  to  put  on  his  shoes ;  he  has  laced  his  gaiters 
wrong  side  outwards.”  Evidently  further  doubt  was  im¬ 
possible  after  this  evidence,  which  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Lecoq’s  first  remark  to  Inspector  Gevrol. 

“  Still,  if  this  person  was  a  civilian,  how  could  he  have 
procured  this  clothing  ?  ”  insisted  the  commissary.  “  Could 
he  have  borrowed  it  from  the  men  in  your  company  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  possible ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe.” 

“  Is  there  no  way  by  which  you  could  ascertain  ? r 

“  Oh !  very  easily.  I  have  only  to  run  over  to  the  fort 
and  order  an  inspection  of  clothing.” 

“  Do  so,”  approved  the  commissary ;  “  it  would  be  an 
excellent  way  of  getting  at  the  truth.” 

But  Lecoq  had  just  thought  of  a  method  quite  as  con¬ 
vincing,  and  much  more  prompt.  “  One  word,  sergeant,” 
said  he,  “isn't  cast-off  military  clothing  sold  by  public 
auction  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  at  least  once  a  year,  after  the  inspection.” 

“  And  are  not  the  articles  thus  sold  marked  in  some 
way  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“  Then  see  if  there  isn’t  some  mark  of  the  kind  on  this 
poor  wretch’s  uniform.” 

The  sergeant  turned  up  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  waist-band  of  the  pantaloons.  “You  are 
right,”  he  said,  “  these  are  condemned  garments.” 

The  eyes  of  the  young  police-agent  sparkled.  “  We 
must  then  believe  that  the  poor  devil  purchased  this  cos¬ 
tume,”  he  observed.  “  Where  ?  Necessarily  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  from  one  of  the  dealers  in  military  clothing.  There 
are  only  five  or  six  of  these  establishments.  I  will  go 
from  one  to  another  of  them,  and  the  person  who  sold 
these  clothes  will  certainly  recognise  them  by  some  trade 
mark.” 
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u  And  that  will  assist  us  very  much,”  growled  Gevrol. 

The  sergeant-major,  to  his  great  relief,  now  received 
permission  to  retire,  but  not  without  having  been  warned 
that  very  probably  the  commissary  would  require  his  depo¬ 
sition. 

The  moment  had  come  to  search  the  garments  of  the 
pretended  soldier,  and  the  commissary,  who  performed 
this  duty  himself,  hoped  that  some  clue  as  to  the  man’s 
identity  would  be  forthcoming.  He  proceeded  with  his 
task,  at  the  same  time  dictating  to  one  of  the  men  a  proccs - 
verbal  of  the  search ;  that  is  to  say,  a  minute  description 
of  all  the  articles  he  found  upon  the  dead  man’s  person. 
In  the  right  hand  trousers  pocket  some  tobacco,  a  pipe, 
and  a  few  matches  were  found ;  in  the  left  hand  one,  a 
linen  handkerchief  of  good  quality,  but  unmarked,  and  a 
soiled  leather  pocket-book,  containing  seven  francs  and 
sixty  centimes. 

There  appeared  to  be  nothing  more,  and  the  commis¬ 
sary  was  expressing  his  regret,  when,  on  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  the  pocket-book  he  found  a  compartment  which  had 
at  first  escaped  his  notice,  being  hidden  by  a  leather  flap. 
This  compartment  contained  a  carefully  folded  paper. 
The  commissary  unfolded  it  and  read  the  contents  aloud  : 

“  My  dear  Gustave, — To-morrow,  Sunday  evening,  da 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  ball  at  the  Rainbow,  according  to 
our  agreement.  If  you  have  no  money  pass  by  my  house, 
and  I  will  leave  some  with  the  concierge,  who  will  give  it 
to  you. 

“  Be  at  the  ball  by  eight  o’clock.  If  I  am  not  already 
there,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  make  my  appearance. 
Everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

“  Lacheneur.” 

Alas  1  what  did  this  letter  reveal  ?  Only  that  the  dead 
man’s  name  was  Gustave ;  that  he  had  some  connection 
with  a  man  named  Lacheneur,  who  had  advanced  him 
money  for  a  certain  object;  and  that  they  had  met  at 
the  Rainbow  some  hours  before  the  murder. 

It  was  little — very  little — but  still  it  was  something. 
It  was  a  clue ;  and  in  this  absolute  darkness  even  th« 
faintest  gleam  of  light  was  eagerly  welcomed. 
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*•  Lacheneur  1  ”  growled  Gevrol ;  "  the  poor  devil  ut¬ 
tered  that  name  in  his  last  agony.” 

**  Precisely,”  insisted  Father  Absinthe,  “  and  he  declared 
that  he  wished  to  Tevenge  himself  upon  him.  He  accused 
him  of  having  drawn  him  into  a  trap.  Unfortunately, 
death  cut  his  story  short.” 

Lecoq  was  silent.  The  commissary  of  police  had  handed 
him  the  letter,  and  he  was  studying  it  with  the  closest  at¬ 
tention.  The  paper  on  which  it  was  written  was  of  the 
ordinary  kind ;  the  ink  was  blue.  In  one  of  the  corners 
was  a  half-effaced  stamp,  of  which  one  could  just  distin¬ 
guish  the  word — Beaumarchais. 

This  was  enough  for  Lecoq.  “  This  letter,”  he  thought, 

“  was  certainly  written  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Beau¬ 
marchais.  In  which  one  ?  I  must  ascertain  that  point, 
for  this  Lacheneur  must  be  found.” 

While  the  agents  of  the  prefecture  were  gathered  around 
the  commissary,  holding  council  and  deliberating,  the 
physicians  began  their  delicate  and  disagreeable  task. 
With  the  assistance  of  Father  Absinthe,  they  removed  the 
clothing  of  the  pretended  soldier,  and  then,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  they  bent  over  their  “  subject  ”  like  surgeons  in 
the  schools  of  anatomy,  and  examined,  inspected,  and 
appraised  him  physically.  Very  willingly  would  the  younger 
doctor  have  dispensed  with  these  formalities,  which  he 
considered  very  ridiculous,  and  entirely  unnecessary  ;  but 
the  old  physician  had  too  high  a  regard  for  his  profession, 
and  for  the  duty  he  had  been  called  upon  to  fulfil,  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  slightest  detail.  Minutely,  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactitude,  he  noted  the  height  of  the  dead 
man,  his  supposed  age,  the  nature  of  his  temperament, 
the  colour  and  the  length  of  his  hair,  and  the  degree  of  . 
development  of  his  muscular  system. 

Then  the  doctors  passed  to  an  examination  of  the 
wound.  Lecoq  had  judged  correctly.  The  medical  men 
declared  it  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It 
could,  they  stated,  only  have  been  caused  by  some  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  very  broad  surface,  or  by  a  violent  knock  of 
the  head  against  some  hard  substance  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

But  no  weapon,  other  than  the  revolver,  had  been  found  ; 
and  it  was  evidently  not  heavy  enough  to  produce  such  a 
wound.  There  must,  then  necessarily,  have  been  a  hand- 
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tohand  struggle  between  the  pretended  soldier  and  the 
murderer;  and  the  latter,  seizing  his  adversary  by  the 
throat,  had  dashed  him  violently  against  the  wall.  The 
presence  of  some  very  tiny  but  very  numerous  spots  of 
extravasated  blood  about  the  neck,  made  this  theory  ex¬ 
tremely  plausible. 

No  other  wound,  not  even  a  bruise  or  a  scratch,  was  ta 
be  found.  Hence,  it  became  evident  that  this  terrible 
struggle  must  have  been  exceedingly  short.  The  murder 
of  the  pretended  soldier  must  have  been  consummated  be* 
tween  the  moment  when  the  squad  of  police  heard  the 
shrieks  of  despair,  and  the  moment  when  Lecoq  peered 
through  the  shutter  and  saw  the  victim  fall. 

The  examination  of  the  other  murdered  men  required 
different  but  even  greater  precautions  than  those  adopted 
by  the  doctors  in  their  inspection  of  the  pseudo  soldier. 
The  position  of  these  two  victims  had  been  respected ;  they 
were  still  lying  across  the  hearth  as  they  had  fallen,  and 
their  attitude  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  since  it 
might  have  decisive  bearing  on  the  case.  Now,  this  atti¬ 
tude  was  such  that  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  with  both  these  men  death  had  been  instan¬ 
taneous.  They  were  both  stretched  out  upon  their  backs, 
their  limbs  extended,  and  their  hands  wide  open. 

No  contraction  or  extension  of  the  muscles,  no  trace  of 
conflict  could  be  perceived ;  it  seemed  evident  that  they 
had  been  taken  unawares,  the  more  so  as  their  faces  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  intense  terror. 

“  Thus,”  said  the  old  doctor,  “  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  were  stupefied  by  some  entirely  unexpected, 
strange,  and  frightful  spectacle.  I  have  come  across  this 
terrified  expression  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead 
people  more  than  once.  I  recollect  noticing  it  upon  the 
features  of  a  woman  who  died  suddenly  from  the  shock 
she  experienced  when  one  of  her  neighbours,  with  the 
view  of  playing  her  a  trick,  entered  her  house  disguised 
as  a  ghost.” 

Lecoq  followed  the  physician’s  explanations,  and  tried 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  vague  hypotheses  that  were 
revolving  in  his  own  brain.  But  who  could  these  individ* 
uals  be  ?  Would  they,  in  death,  guard  the  secret  of  their 
identity,  as  the  other  victim  had  done  ? 

The  first  subject  examined  by  the  physicians  was  over 
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fifty  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  very  thin  and  quite  grey 
and  his  face  was  closely  shaven,  excepting  a  thick  tuft  of 
hair  on  his  rather  prominent  chin.  He  was  very  poorly 
clad,  wearing  a  soiled  woollen  blouse  and  a  pair  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  trousers  hanging  in  rags  over  his  boots  which  were 
very  much  trodden  down  at  the  heels.  The  old  doctor 
declared  that  this  man  must  have  been  instantly  killed  by 
a  bullet.  The  size  of  the  circular  wound,  the  absence  of 
blood  around  its  edge,  and  the  blackened  and  burnt  state 
of  the  flesh  demonstrated  this  fact  with  almost  mathemati¬ 
cal  precision. 

The  great  difference  that  exists  in  wounds  made  by  fire* 
arms,  according  to  the  distance  from  which  the  death-deal¬ 
ing  missile  comes,  was  seen  when  the  physicians  began  to 
examine  the  last  of  the  murdered  men.  The  ball  that  had 
caused  the  latter’s  death  had  scarcely  crossed  a  yard  ol 
space  before  reaching  him,  and  his  wound  was  not  nearly 
so  hideous  in  aspect  as  the  other’s.  This  individual,  who 
was  at  least  fifteen  years  younger  than  his  companion,  was 
short  and  remarkable  ugly ;  his  face,  which  was  quite 
beardless,  being  pitted  all  over  by  the  small-pox.  His 
garb  was  such  as  is  worn  by  the  worst  frequenters  of  the 
barriere.  His  trousers  were  of  a  grey  checked  material, 
and  his  blouse  turned  back  at  the  throat  was  blue.  It 
was  noticed  that  his  boots  had  been  blackened  quite  re¬ 
cently.  The  smart  glazed  cap  that  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
him  was  in  harmony  with  his  carefully  curled  hair  and 
gaudy  necktie. 

These  were  the  only  facts  that  the  physicians’  report  set 
forth  in  technical  terms,  this  was  the  only  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  most  careful  investigation.  The  two  men’s 
pockets  were  explored  and  turned  inside  out;  but  they 
contained  nothing  that  gave  the  slightest  clue  to  their 
identity,  either  as  regards  name,  social  position,  or  profes¬ 
sion.  There  was  not  even  the  slightest  indication  on  any 
of  these  points,  not  a  letter,  nor  an  address,  not  a  fragment 
of  paper,  nothing — not  even  such  common  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  use,  as  a  tobacco  pouch,  a  knife,  or  a  pipe  which 
might  be  recognised,  and  thus  establish  the  owner’s  iden¬ 
tity.  A  little  tobacco  in  a  paper-bag,  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  that  were  unmarked,  a  packet  of  cigarettes 
— these  were  the  only  articles  discovered  beyond  the  money 
which  the  victims  carried  loose  in  their  pockets.  On  this 
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point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  elder  man  had  sixty, 
seven  francs  about  him,  and  the  younger  one,  two  louis. 

Rarely  had  the  police  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  so  strange  an  affair,  without  the  slightest  clue  to  guide 
them.  Of  course,  there  was  the  fact  itself,  as  evidenced 
by  the  bodies  of  the  three  victims;  but  the  authorities 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  had  attended 
and  of  the  motive  that  had  inspired  the  crime.  Certainly, 
they  might  hope  with  the  powerful  means  of  investigation 
at  their  disposal  to  finally  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  after  repeated  efforts.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
all  was  mystery,  and  so  strangely  did  the  case  present  it¬ 
self  that  it  could  not  safely  be  said  who  was  really  respon 
sible  for  the  horrible  tragedy  at  the  Poivriere. 

The  murderer  had  certainly  been  arrested;  but  if  he 
persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  how  were  they  to  ascertain  his 
name  ?  He  protested  that  he  had  merely  killed  in  self- 
defence.  How  could  it  be  shown  that  such  was  not  the 
case  ?  Nothing  was  known  concerning  the  victims ;  one 
of  whom  had  with  his  dying  breath  accused  himself.  Then 
again,  an  inexplicable  influence  tied  the  Widow  Chupin’s 
tongue.  Two  women,  one  of  whom  had  lost  an  earring 
valued  at  5,000  francs,  had  witnessed  the  struggle — then 
disappeared.  An  accomplice,  after  two  acts  of  unheard  of 
audacity,  had  also  made  his  escape.  And  all  these  people 
— the  women,  the  murderer,  the  keeper  of  the  saloon,  the 
accomplice,  and  the  victims — were  equally  strange  and 
mysterious,  equally  liable  not  to  be  what  they  seemed. 

Perhaps  the  commissary  of  police  thought  he  would 
spend  a  very  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  prefec¬ 
ture  when  he  reported  the  case.  Certainly,  he  spoke  of 
the  crime  in  a  very  despondent  tone. 

“  It  will  now  be  best,”  he  said  at  last,  “  to  transport 
these  three  bodies  to  the  Morgue.  There  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  identified.  He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added  ;  “  And  to  think  that  one  of  these  dead  men  is  per¬ 
haps  Lacheneur  himself !  ” 

“  That  is  scarcely  possible,”  said  Lecoq.  “  The  spuri¬ 
ous  soldier,  being  the  last  to  die,  had  seen  his  companions 
fall.  If  he  had  supposed  Lacheneur  to  be  dead,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  of  vengeance.” 

Gevrol,  who  for  the  past  two  hours  had  pretended  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  proceedings,  now  approached.  He 
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was  not  the  man  to  yield  even  to  the  strongest  evidence. 
“  If  Monsieur,  the  Commissary,  will  listen  to  me,  he  shall 
hear  my  opinion,  which  is  a  trifle  more  definite  than  M. 
Lecoq’s  fancies.” 

Before  he  could  say  any  more,  the  sound  of  a  vehicle 
stopping  before  the  door  of  the  cabin  interrupted  him,  and 
an  instant  afterwards  the  investigating  magistrate  entered 
the  room. 

All  the  officials  assembled  at  the  Poivriere  knew  ax 
least  by  sight  the  magistrate  who  now  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Gevrol,  an  old  habitue  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
mechanically  murmured  his  name  :  “  M.  Maurice  d’Es- 
corval.” 

He  was  the  son  of  that  famous  Baron  d’Escorval,  who,  in 
1815,  sealed  his  devotion  to  the  empire  xvith  his  blood, 
and  upon  whom  Napoleon,  in  the  Memorial  of  St.  Helena, 
pronounced  this  magnificent  eulogium :  “  Men  as  honest, 

as  he,  may,  I  believe,  exist :  but  more  honest,  no,  it  is 
not  possible.” 

Having  entered  upon  his  duties  as  magistrate  early  in 
life,  and  being  endowed  with  remarkable  talents,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  the  younger  d’Escorval  would  rise  to 
the  most  exalted  rank  in  his  profession.  But  he  had  dis¬ 
appointed  all  such  prognostications  by  resolutely  refusing 
the  more  elevatedfpositions  that  were  offered  to  him,  in  order 
to  retain  his  modest  but  useful  functions  in  the  public 
prosecutor’s  officers  at  Paris.  To  explain  his  repeated 
refusals,  he  said  that  life  in  the  capital  had  more  charms 
for  him  than  the  most  enviable  advancement  in  provincial 
centres.  But  it  was  hard  to  understand  this  declaration 
for  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  connections  and  large  fortune, 
he  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  led  a 
most  retired  life,  his  existence  merely  being  revealed  by 
his  untiring  labours  and  the  good  he  did  to  those  around 
him. 

He  was  now  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  but  appeared 
much  'younger,  although  a  few  furrows  already  crossed 
his  brow.  One  would  have  admired  his  face,  had  it  not 
heen  for  the  puzzling  immobility  that  marred  its  beauty, 
the  sarcastic  curl  of  his  thin  lips,  and  the  gloomy  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  pale-blue  eyes.  To  say  that  he  was  cold  and 
grave,  did  not  express  the  truth,  it  was  saying  too  little. 
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He  was  gravity  and  coldness  personified,  with  a  shade  of 
hauteur  added. 

Impressed  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  the  instant  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  threshold,  M.  d’Escorval  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  presence  of  the  physicians  and  the  commissary 
by  a  slight  nod  of  the  head.  The  others  in  the  room  had 
no  existence  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  At  once  his 
faculties  went  to  work.  He  studied  the  ground,  and  care¬ 
fully  noted  all  the  surroundings  with  the  attentive  sagacity 
of  a  magistrate  who  realises  the  immense  weight  of  even 
the  slightest  detail,  and  who  fully  appreciates  the  elo* 
quence  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

“This  is  a  serious  affair,”  he  said  gravely;  “  very 
serious.” 

The  commissary’s  only  response  was  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  A  gesture  that  plainly  implied,  “  I  quite  agree 
with  you  !  ”  The  fact  is,  that  for  the  past  two  hours  the 
worthy  commissary’s  responsibility  had  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  he  secretly  blessed  the  investigating  magis¬ 
trate  for  relieving  him  of  it. 

“  The  public  prosecutor  was  unable  to  accompany  me,” 
resumed  M.  d’Escorval,  “  he  has  not  the  gift  of  omnipres¬ 
ence,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  join  me 
here.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  operations  at  once.” 

The  curiosity  of  those  present  had  become  intense  ;  and 
the  commissary  only  expressed  the  general  feeling  when 
he  said :  “  You  have  undoubtedly  questioned  the  murderer, 
sir,  and  have  learnt - ” 

“  I  have  learnt  nothing,”  interrupted  M.  d’Escorval, 
apparently  much  astonished  at  the  interruption. 

He  took  a  chair  and  sat  himself  down,  and  while  his 
clerk  was  busy  in  authenticating  the  commissary’s  proces- 
verhal ’  he  began  to  read  the  report  prepared  by  Lecoq. 

Pale,  agitated,  and  nervous,  the  young  police-agent  tried 
to  read  upon  the  magistrate’s  impassive  face  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  document.  His  future  depended  up¬ 
on  the  magistrate’s  approval  or  disapproval ;  and  it  was 
not  with  a  fuddled  mind  like  that  of  Father  Absinthe  that 
he  had  now  to  deal,  but  with  a  superior  intelligence. 

“  If  I  could  only  plead  my  own  cause,”  he  thought 
“  What  are  cold  written  phrases  in  comparison  with  spoken, 
living  words,  palpitating  with  emotion  and  imbued  with 
the  convictions  of  the  speaker.” 
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However,  he  was  soon  re-assured.  The  magistrate’s 
face  retained  its  immobility,  but  again  and  again  did  M. 
d’Escorval  nod  his  head  in  token  of  approval,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  some  point  more  ingenious  than  the  others  extorted 
from  his  lips  the  exclamations  :  “  Not  bad  ! — very  good  !  ” 

When  he  had  finished  the  perusal  he  turned  to  the  com¬ 
missary  and  remarked :  “  All  this  is  very  unlike  your 
report  of  this  morning,  which  represented  the  affair  as  a 
low  broil  between  a  party  of  miserable  vagabonds.” 

The  observation  was  only  too  just  and  fair ;  and  the 
commissary  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  trusted  to  Ger- 
vol’s  representations,  and  remained  in  bed.  “  This  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  responded  evasively,  “  I  only  gave  you  my  first 
impressions.  These  have  been  modified  by  subsequent 
researches,  so  that — ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  interrupted  the  magistrate,  “  I  did  not  intend 
to  reproach  you,  on  the  contrary,  I  must  congratulate  you. 
One  could  not  have  done  better  nor  acted  more  promptly. 
The  investigation  that  has  been  carried  out  shows  great 
penetration  and  research,  and  the  results  are  given  with 
unusual  clearness,  and  wonderful  precision.” 

.  Lecoq’s  head  whirled. 

The  commissary  hesitated  for  an  instant.  At  first  he 
was  sorely  tempted  to  confiscate  this  praise  to  his  own 
profit.  If  he  drove  away  the  unworthy  thought,  it  was 
because  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  more  than  that, 
because  he  was  not  displeased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  Gevrol  a  bad  turn  and  punish  him  for  his  presumptu¬ 
ous  folly. 

“  I  must  confess,”  he  said  with  some  embarrassment, 
“  that  the  merit  of  this  investigation  does  not  belong  to 
me.” 

“  To  whom,  then,  shall  I  attribute  it — to  the  inspector  ?  * 
thought  M.  d’Escoval,  not  without  surprise,  for  having  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  Gevrol,  he  did  not  expect  from  him  such 
ingenuity  and  sagacity  as  was  displayed  in  this  report.  Is 
it  you,  then,  who  have  conducted  this  investigation  so 
ably  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Upon  my  word,  no  1  ”  responded  Inspector  Gevrol. 
“  I,  myself,  am  not  so  clever  as  all  that.  I  content  myself 
with  telling  what  I  actually  discover;  and  I  only  give 
proofs  when  I  have  them  in  hand.  May  I  be  hung  if  the 
grounds  of  this  report  have  any  existence  save  in  the 
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brains  of  the  man  who  imagined  them.”  Perhaps  the 
inspector  really  believed  what  he  said,  being  one  of  those 
persons  who  are  blinded  by  vanity  to  such  a  degree  that, 
with  the  most  convincing  evidence  before  their  eyes,  they 
obstinately  deny  it. 

“  And  yet,”  insisted  the  magistrate,  “  these  women 
whose  foot-prints  have  been  detected  must  have  existed. 
The  accomplice  who  left  the  flakes  of  wool  adhering  to 
the  plank  is  a  real  being.  This  earring  is  a  positive,  pal¬ 
pable  proof.” 

Gevrol  had  hard  work  to  refrain  from  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “  All  this  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,” 
he  said,  “without  a  search  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
That  the  murderer  had  an  accomplice,  is  possible.  The 
presence  of  the  women  is  very  natural.  Wherever  there 
are  male  thieves,  you  will  find  female  thieves  as  well. 
As  for  the  diamond — what  does  that  prove?  That  the 
scoundrels  had  just  met  with  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  that 
they  had  come  here  to  divide  their  booty,  and  that  the 
quarrel  arose  from  the  division.” 

This  was  an  explanation,  and  such  a  plausible  one,  that 
M.  d’Escorval  was  silent,  reflecting  before  he  announced 
his  decision.  “Decidedly,”  he  declared  at  last,  “de¬ 
cidedly,  I  adopt  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the  report. 
Who  prepared  it  ?  ” 

Gevrol’s  face  turned  red  with  anger.  “  One  of  my 
men,”  he  replied,  “  a  clever,  adroit  fellow,  Monsieur 
Lecoq.  Come  forward,  Lecoq,  that  the  magistrate  may 
see  you.” 

The.young*man  advanced,  his  'lips  tightly  compressed 
so  as  to  conceal  a  smile  of  satisfaction  which  almost 
betrayed  itself.  “  My  report,  sir,  is  only  a  summary,”  he 
began,  “  but  I  have  certain  ideas — ” 

“  Which  you  will  acquaint  me  with,  when  I  ask  for 
them,”  interrupted  the  magistrate.  And  oblivious  of 
Lecoq’s  chagrin,  he  drew  from  his  clerk’s  portfolio  two 
forms,  which  he  filled  up  and  handed  to  Gevrol,  saying  : 
“  Here  are  two  orders  ;  take  them  to  the  station,  where 
the  murderer  and  the  landlady  of  this  cabin  are  confined, 
and  have  them  conducted  to  the  prefecture,  where  they 
will  be  privately  examined.” 

Having  given  these  directions,  M.  d’Escorval  was  turn* 
ing  towards  the  physicians,  when  Lecoq,  at  the  risk  of 
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a  second  rebuff,  interposed.  “  May  I  venture,  sir,  to  beg 
of  you  to  confide  this  mission  to  me  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the 
investigating  magistrate. 

“  Impossible,  I  may  have  need  of  you  here.” 

“  I  desired,  sir,  to  collect  certain  evidence  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  may  not  present  itself  again.” 

The  magistrate  perhaps  fathomed  the  young  man’s 
motive.  “  Then,  let  it  be  so,”  he  replied,  “  but  after  your 
task  is  completed  you  must  wait  for  me  at  the  prefecture, 
where  I  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  here. 
You  may  go.” 

Lecoq  did  not  wait  for  the  order  to  be  repeated.  He 
snatched  up  the  papers,  and  hastened  away. 

He  literally  flew  over  the  ground,  and  strange  to  say  he 
no  longer  experienced  any  fatigue  from  the  labours  of 
the  preceding  night.  Never  had  he  felt  so  strong  and 
alert,  either  in  body  or  mind.  He  was  very  hopeful  of 
success.  He  had  every  confidence  in  himself,  and  his 
happiness  would  indeed  have  been  complete  if  he  had  had 
another  judge  to  deal  with.  But  M.  d’Escorval  overawed 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  became  almost  paralyzed  in 
his  presence.  With  what  a  disdainful  glance  the  magis¬ 
trate  had  surveyed  him  !  .With  what  an  imperious  tone 
he  had  imposed  silence  upon  him — and  that,  too,  when  he 
had  found  his  work  deserving  of  commendation. 

“  Still,  never  mind,”  the  young  detective  mentally 
exclaimed,  “  no  one  ever  tastes  perfect  happiness  here 
below.” 

And  concentrating  all  his  thoughts  on  the  task  before 
him,  he  hurried  on  his  way. 


VII. 

When,  after  a  rapid  walk  of  twenty  minutes,  Lecoq 
reached  the  police-station  near  the  Barriere  d’ltalie,  the 
door-keeper,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro  before  the  guard-house.  His  thoughtful 
air,  and  the  anxious  glances  he  cast  every  now  and  then 
towards  one  of  the  little  grated  windows  of  the  building 
sufficed  to  indicate  that  some  very  rare  bird  indeed  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  As  soon  as  he  recognized 
Lecoq,  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  paused  in  his  promenade. 
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“  Ah,  well !  ”  he  inquired,  “  what  news  do  you  bring  ?  ” 

“  I  have  an  order  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  the 
prefecture.” 

The  keeper  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  smile  of  satis¬ 
faction  plainly  implied  that  he  felt  a  load  the  less  on  his 
shoulders. 

“  Capital !  capital !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  The  Black  Maria, 
the  prison  van,  will  pass  here  in  less  than  an  hour ;  we 
will  throw  them  in,  and  hurry  the  driver  off—  ” 

Lecoq  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  keeper’s  transports 
of  satisfaction.  “  Are  the  prisoners  alone  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Quite  alone  :  the  woman  in  one  cell,  and  the  man  in 
the  other.  This  has  been  a  remarkably  quiet  night,  for 
Shrove  Sunday !  Quite  surprising  indeed !  It  is  true 
your  hunt  was  interrupted.” 

“  You  had  a  drunken  man  here,  however.” 

“  No — yes — that’s  true — this  morning  just  at  daybreak. 
A  poor  devil,  who  is  under  a  great  obligation  to  Gevrol.” 

The  involuntary  irony  of  this  remark  did  not  escape 
Lecoq.  “  Yes,  under  a  great  obligation,  indeed !  ”  he 
said  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

“  You  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  like,”  retorted  the 
keeper,  “  but  such  is  really  the  case ;  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Gevrol  the  man  would  certainly  have  been  run  over.” 

“  And  what  has  become  of  him  ?  ” 

The  keeper  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “You  ask  me 
too  much,”  he  responded.  He  was  a  worthy  fellow  who 
had  been  spending  the  night  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  on 
coming  out  into  the  open  air,  the  wine  flew  into  his  head. 
He  told  us  all  about  it  when  he  got  sober,  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  vexed  as  he  was.  He 
wept,  and  stammered :  “  The  father  of  a  family,  and  at 
my  age  too  !  Oh  !  it  is  shameful !  What  shall  I  say  to 
my  wife  ?  What  will  the  children  think  ?  ” 

“  Did  he  talk  much  about  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  He  talked  about  nothing  else.  He  mentioned  her 
name — Eudosia  Leocadie,  or  some  name  of  that  sort. 
He  declared  that  he  should  be  ruined  if  we  kept  him  here. 
He  begged  us  to  send  for  the  commissary  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  when  we  set  him  free,  I  thought  he  would  go 
mad  with  joy ;  he  kissed  our  hands,  and  thanked  us  again 
and  again  !  ” 
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*  And  did  you  place  him  in  the  same  cage  as  the  mur¬ 
derer?”  inquired  Lecoq. 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Then  they  talked  with  each  other.” 

“Talked?  Why,  the  drunkard  was  so ‘gone*  I  tell 
you,  that  he  couldn’t  have  said  ‘  bread  ’  distinctly.  When 
he  was  placed  in  a  cell,  bang  !  He  fell  down  like  a  log  of 
wood.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  we  let  him  out.  I’m 
sure,  they  didn’t  talk  to  each  other.” 

The  young  police-agent  had  grown  very  thoughtful.  “  I 
was  evidently  right,”  he  murmured. 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  inquired  the  keeper. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Lecoq,  who  was  not  inclined  to  com¬ 
municate  his  reflections  to  the  custodian  of  the  guard 
house.  These  reflections  of  his  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
ones.  “  I  was  right,”  he  thought ;  “  this  pretended  drunk¬ 
ard  was  none  other  than  the  accomplice.  He  is  evidently 
an  adroit,  audacious,  cool-headed  fellow.  While  we  were 
tracking  his  foot-prints  he  was  watching  us.  When  we 
had  got  to  some  distance,  he  was  bold  enough  to  enter  the 
hovel.  Then  he  came  here  and  compelled  them  to  arrest 
him  ;  and  thanks  to  an  assumption  of  childish  simplicity, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
murderer.  He  played  his  part  perfectly.  Still,  I 
know  that  he  did  play  a  part,  and  that  is  something.  I 
know  that  one  must  believe  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
he  said.  He  talked  of  his  family,  his  wife  and  children — 
hence,  he  has  neither  children,  wife,  nor  family.” 

Lecoq  suddenly  checked  himself,  remembering  that  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  in  conjectures.  “  What  kind  of  fellow 
was  this  drunkard  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  He  was  tall  and  stout,  with  full  ruddy  cheeks,  a  pair 
of  white  whiskers,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  nose,  and  a  good- 
natured,  jovial  manner.” 

“  How  old  would  you  suppose  him  to  be  ?  ” 

“  Between  forty  and  fifty.” 

“  Did  you  form  any  idea  of  his  profession  ?  ” 

“  It’s  my  opinion,  that  what  with  his  soft  cap  and  his 
heavy  brown  overcoat,  he  must  be  either  a  clerk  or  the 
keeper  of  some  little  shop.” 

Having  obtained  this  description,  which  agreed  with  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  Lecoq  was  about  to  enter  the 
station-house  when  a  sudden  thought  brought  him  to  a 
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stand-still.  “  I  hope  this  man  has  had  no  communicat  r-A 
with  this  Widow  Chupin  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

The  keeper  laughed  heartily.  “  How  could  he  have  hrtd 
any  ?  ”  he  responded.  “  Isn’t  the  old  woman  alone  in  her  ceil  ? 
Ah,  the  old  wretch  !  She  has  been  cursing  and  threatening 
ever  since  she  arrived.  Never  in  my  whole  life  have  I 
heard  such  language  as  she  has  used.  It  has  been  enough 
to  make  the  very  stones  blush ;  even  the  drunken  man 
was  so  shocked  that  he  went  to  the  grating  in  the  door, 
and  told  her  to  be  quiet.” 

Lecoq’s  glance  and  gesture  were  so  expressive  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  wrath  that  the  keeper  paused  in  his  recital  much 
perturbed.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  stammered.  “  Why 
are  you  angry  ?  ” 

“Because,”  replied  Lecoq,  furiously,  “because - ” 

Not  wishing  to  disclose  the  real  cause  of  his  anger,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  station-house,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
prisoner. 

Left  alone,  the  keeper  began  to  swear  in  his  turn. 
“  These  police-agents  are  all  alike,”  he  grumbled. 
“  They  question  you,  you  tell  them  all  they  desire  to  know  ; 
and  afterwards,  if  you  venture  to  ask  them  anything,  they 
reply  :  *  nothing,’  or  ‘  because.*  They  have  too  much  au¬ 
thority  ;  it  makes  them  proud.” 

Looking  through  the  little  latticed  window  in  the  door, 
by  which  the  men  on  guard  watch  the  prisoners,  Lecoq 
eagerly  examined  the  appearance  of  the  assumed  murderer. 
He  was  obliged  to  ask  himself  if  this  was  really  the  same 
man  he  had  seen  some  hours  previously  at  the  Poivriere, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door,  and  holding 
the  whole  squad  of  police-agents  in  check  by  the  intense 
fury  of  his  attitude.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  as 
it  were  the  personification  of  weakness  and  despondency. 
He  was  seated  on  a  bench  opposite  the  grating  in  the  door, 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
his  under  lip  hanging  low  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  va¬ 
cancy. 

“  No,”  murmured  Lecoq,  “  no,  this  man  is  not  what  he 
seems  to  be.” 

So  saying  he  entered  the  cell,  the  culprit  raised  his  head, 
gave  the  detective  an  indifferent  glance  but  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

“  Well,  how  goes  it  ?  ”  asked  Lecoq. 
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“  I  am  innocent !  n  responded  the  prisoner,  in  a  hoarse, 
discordant  voice. 

“  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure — but  that  is  for  the  magistrate  to 
decide.  I  came  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything.” 

“  No,”  replied  the  murderer,  but  a  second  later  he 
changed  his  mind.  “  All  the  same,”  he  said,  “  I  shouldn’t 
mind  a  crust  and  a  drink  of  wine.” 

“You  shall  have  them,” replied  Lecoq,  who  at  once 
went  out  to  forage  in  the  neighbourhood  for  eatables  of 
some  sort.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  murderer  had  asked  for 
a  drink  after  at  first  refusing  to  partake  of  anything,  it  was 
solely  with  the  view  of  conveying  the  idea  that  he  was 
really  the  kind  of  man  he  pretended  to  be. 

At  all  events,  whoever  he  might  be,  the  prisoner  ate  with 
an  excellent  appetite.  He  then  took  up  the  large  glass  of 
wine  that  had  been  brought  him,  drained  it  slowly,  and  re¬ 
marked.  “  That’s  capital !  There  can  be  nothing  to  beat 
that !  ” 

This  seeming  satisfaction  greatly  disappointed  Lecoq, 
who  had  selected,  as  a  test,  one  of  those  horribly  thick, 
bluish,  nauseous  mixtures,  in  vogue  around  the  barrieres — 
hoping,  nay  almost  expecting,  that  the  murderer  would  not 
drink  it  without  some  sign  of  repugnance.  And  yet  the  con¬ 
trary  proved  the  case.  However,  the  young  detective  had 
no  time  to  ponder  over  the  circumstance,  for  a  rumble  of 
wheels  now  announced  the  approach  of  that  lugubrious  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  Black  Maria. 

When  the  Widow  Chupin  was  removed  from  her  cell  she 
fought  and  scratched  and  cried  “  Murder  1  ”  at  the  top  of 
her  voice ;  and  it  was  only  by  sheer  force  that  she  was  at 
length  got  into  the  van.  Then  it  was  that  the  officials 
turned  to  the  assassin.  Lecoq  certainly  expected  some 
sign  of  repugnance  now,  and  he  watched  the  prisoner 
closely.  But  he  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  culprit  entered  the  vehicle  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner,  and  took  possession  of  his  compartment  like  one 
accustomed  to  it,  knowing  the  most  comfortable  position 
to  assume  in  such  close  quarters. 

“  Ah  !  what  an  unfortunate  morning,”  murmured  Lecoq, 
disconsolately.  “  Still  I  will  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  the  pre¬ 
fecture.” 

When  the  door  of  the  prison-van  had  been  securely 
closed,  the  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  sturdy  horses 
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started  off  at  a  brisk  trot.  Lecoq  had  taken  his  seat  fin 
front,  between  the  driver  and  the  guard ;  but  his  mind 
was  so  engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  heard 
nothing  of  their  conversation,  which  was  very  jovial,  al- 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
Widow  Chupin,  who  sang  and  yelled  her  imprecations  al¬ 
ternately. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  recapitulate  her  oaths ;  let 
us  rather  follow  the  train  of  Lecoq’s  meditation.  By  what 
means  could  he  secure  some  clue  to  the  murderer’s  iden¬ 
tity  ?  He  was  still  convinced  that  the  prisoner  must  belong 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  After  all,  it  was  not  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  feigning  an 
appetite,  that  he  should  have  concealed  his  distaste  for  a 
nauseous  beverage,  and  that  he  should  have  entered  the 
Black  Maria  without  hesitation.  Such  conduct  was  quite 
possible,  indeed  almost  probable  on  the  part  of  a  man,  en¬ 
dowed  with  considerable  strength  of  will,  and  realising  the 
imminence  of  his  peril.  But  granting  this,  would  he  be 
equally  able  to  hide  his  feelings  when  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  formalities  that  awaited  him — 
formalities  which  in  certain  cases  can,  and  must  be,  pushed 
even  to  the  verge  of  insult  and  outrage  ? 

No  ;  Lecoq  could  not  believe  that  this  would  be  possible. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  disgraceful  position  in  which  the 
prisoner  would  find  himself,  would  cause  him  to  revolt,  to 
lose  his  self-control,  to  utter  some  word  that  might  give 
the  desired  clue. 

It  was  not  until  the  gloomy  vehicle  had  turned  off  the 
Pont  Neuf  on  to  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge,  that  the  young 
detective  became  conscious  of  what  was  transpiring  around 
him.  Soon  the  van  passed  through  an  open  gateway,  and 
drew  up  in  a  small,  damp  court-yard. 

Lecoq  immediately  alighted,  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
compartment  in  which  the  supposed  murderer  was  con¬ 
fined,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so  “  Here  we  are,  get  out.” 
There  was  no  fear  of  the  prisoner  escaping.  The  iron 
gate  had  been  closed,  and  at  least  a  dozen  agents  were 
standing  near  at  hand,  waiting  to  have  a  look  at  the  new 
arrivals. 

The  prisoner  slowly  stepped  to  the  ground.  His  ex¬ 
pression  of  face  remained  unchanged,  and  each  gesture 
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evinced  the  perfect  indifference  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
such  ordeals. 

Lecoq  scrutinized  his  demeanour  as  attentively  as  an 
anatomist  might  have  watched  the  action  of  a  muscle. 
He  noted  that  the  prisoner  seemed  to  experience  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  satisfaction  directly  his  foot  touched  the  pavement 
of  the  court-yard,  that  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then 
stretched  and  shook  himself,  as  if  to  regain  the  elasticity 
of  his  limbs,  cramped  by  confinement  in  the  narrow  com¬ 
partment  from  which  he  had  just  emerged.  Then  he 
glanced  around  him,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile 
played  upon  his  lips.  One  might  have  sworn  that  the 
place  was  familiar  to  him,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  these  high  grim  walls,  these  grated  windows,  these 
heavy  doors — in  short,  with  all  the  sinister  belongings  of  a 
prison. 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  murmured  Lecoq,  greatly  chagrined. 
“  does  he  indeed  recognize  the  place  ?  ” 

And  his  sense  of  disappointment  and  disquietude  in¬ 
creased  when,  without  waiting  for  a  word,  a  motion,  or  a 
sign,  the  prisoner  turned  towards  one  of  the  five  or  six 
doors  that  opened  into  the  court-yard.  Without  an  in¬ 
stant’s  hesitation  he  walked  straight  towards  the  very  door¬ 
way  he  was  expected  to  enter — Lecoq  asked  himself  was 
it  chance  ?  But  his  amazement  and  disappointment  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  when,  after  entering  the  gloomy  corridor, 
he  saw  the  culprit  proceed  some  little  distance,  resolutely 
turn  to  the  left,  pass  by  the  keeper’s  room,  and  finally 
enter  the  registrar’s  office.  An  old  offender  could  not 
have  done  better. 

Big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Lecoq’s  forehead. 
“  This  man,”  thought  he,  “  has  certainly  been  here  before  ; 
he  knows  the  ropes.” 

The  registrar’s  office  was  a  large  room  heated  almost  to 
suffocation  by  an  immense  stove,  and  badly  lighted  by 
three  small  windows,  the  panes  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  dust.  There  sat  the  clerk  reading 
a  newspaper,  spread  out  over  the  open  register — that  fatal 
book  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  those  whom 
misconduct,  crime,  misfortune,  madness,  or  error  have 
brought  to  these  grim  portals. 

Three  or  four  attendants,  who  were  awaiting  the  hour 
for  entering  upon  their  duties,  reclined  half  asleep  upon 
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the  wooden  benches  that  lined  three  sides  of  the  room 
These  benches,  with  a  couple  of  tables,  and  some  dilapi 
dated  chairs,  constituted  the  entire  furniture  of  the  office, 
in  one  comer  of  which  stood  a  measuring  machine,  undei 
which  each  culprit  was  obliged  to  pass ,  the  exact  height 
of  the  prisoners  being  recorded  in  order  that  the  descrip 
tion  of  their  persons  might  be  complete  in  every  respect. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  culprit  accompanied  by  Lecoq, 
the  clerk  raised  his  head.  “  Ah  l  ”  said  he,  “  has  the-  van 
arrived  ?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Lecoq.  And  showing  the  orders 
signed  by  M.  d’Escorval,  he  added :  “  Here  are  this  man’s 
papers.” 

The  registrar  took  the  documents  and  read  them.  “  Oh  1 ” 
he  exclaimed,  “  a  triple  assassination  !  oh  !  oh !  ”  The 
glance  he  gave  the  prisoner  was  positively  deferential. 
This  was  no  common  culprit,  no  ordinary  vagabond,  no 
vulgar  thief. 

“  The  investigating  magistrate  orders  a  private  exami¬ 
nation,”  continued  the  clerk,  “  and  I  must  get  the  prisoner 
other  clothing,  as  the  things  he  is  wearing  now  will  be 
used  as  evidence.  Let  someone  go  at  once  and  tell  the 
superintendent  that  the  other  occupants  of  the  van  must 
wait.” 

At  this  moment,  the  governor  of  the  Depot  entered  the 
office.  The  clerk  at  once  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
turning  to  the  prisoner  he  asked — “  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

M  May.” 

“  Your  Christian  name  ?  ” 

“  I  have  none.” 

“  What,  have  you  no  Christian  name  ?  ” 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then 
answered,  sulkily :  “  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  need 
not  tire  yourself  by  questioning  me.  I  shan’t  answer  any¬ 
one  else  but  the  magistrate.  You  would  like  to  make  me 
cut  my  own  throat  wouldn’t  you  ?  A  very  clever  trick,  of 
course,  but  one  that  won’t  do  for  me.” 

“  You  must  see  that  you  only  aggravate  your  situation,” 
observed  the  governor. 

“  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  innocent ;  you  wish  to  ruin  me, 
I  only  defend  myself.  Get  anything  more  out  of  me  now, 
if  you  can.  But  you  had  better  give  me  back  what  they 
took  from  me  at  the  station-house.  My  hundred  and  thirty 
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six  francs  and  eight  sous.  I  shall  need  them  when  I  get 
out  of  this  place.  I  want  you  to  make  a  note  of  them  on 
the  register.  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

The  money  had  been  given  to  Lecoq  by  the  keeper  of 
the  station-house,  who  had  found  it  upon  the  prisoner 
when  he  was  placed  in  his  custody.  Lecoq  now  laid  it 
upon  the  table.  “  Here  are  your  hundred  and  thirty-six 
francs  and  eight  sous,”  said  he,  “and  also  your  knife, 
your  handkerchief,  and  four  cigars.” 

An  expression  of  lively  contentment  was  discernible  on 
the  prisoner’s  features. 

“  Now,”  resumed  the  clerk,  “  will  you  answer  ?  ” 

But  the.  governor  perceived  the  futility  of  further  ques¬ 
tioning  ;  and  silencing  the  clerk  by  a  gesture,  he  told  the 
prisoner  to  take  off  his  boots. 

Lecoq  thought  the  assassin’s  glance  wavered  as  he  heard 
this  order.  Was  it  only  a  fancy  ? 

“  Why  must  I  do  that  ?  ”  asked  the  culprit. 

“  To  pass  under  the  beam,”  replied  the  clerk.  “  We 
must  make  a  note  of  your  exact  height.” 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  and  drew  off 
his  heavy  boots.  The  heel  of  the  right  one  was  worn 
down  on  the  inside.  It  was,  moreover,  noticed  that  the 
prisoner  wore  no  socks,  and  that  his  feet  were  coated  with 
mud. 

“  You  only  wear  boots  on  Sundays,  then  ?  ”  remarked 
Lecoq. 

“  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  By  the  mud  with  which  your  feet  are  covered,  as  high 
as  the  anklebone,” 

“  What  of  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  in  an  insolent 
tone.  “  Is  it  a  crime  not  to  have  a  marchioness’s 
feet?” 

**  It  is  a  crime  you  are  not  guilty  of,  at  all  events,”  said 
the  young  detective,  slowly.  “  Do  you  think  I  can’t  see 
that  if  the  mud  were  picked  off,  your  feet  would  be  white 
and  neat?  The  nails  have  been  carefully  cut  and 
polished — ” 

He  paused.  A  new  idea  inspired  by  his  genius  for 
investigation  had  just  crossed  Lecoq’s  mind.  Pushing  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  prisoner,  and  spreading  a  newspaper 
over  it,  he  said  :  “  Will  you  place  your  foot  there  ?  ” 

The  man  did  not  comply  with  the  request. 
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u  It  is  useless  to  resist,*  exclaimed  the  governor,  “  we 
are  in  force.” 

The  prisoner  delayed  no  longer.  He  placed  his  foot 
on  the  chair,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  and  Lecoq,  with  the 
aid  of  a  knife,  proceded  to  remove  the  fragments  of  mud 
that  adhered  to  the  skin. 

Anywhere  else,  so  strange  and  grotesque  a  proceeding 
would  have  excited  laughter,  but  here,  in  this  gloomy 
chamber,  the  ante-room  of  the  assize-court,  an  otherwise 
trivial  act  is  fraught  with  serious  import.  Nothing  aston¬ 
ishes  ;  and  should  a  smile  threaten  to  curve  one’s  lips,  it 
is  instantly  repressed. 

All  the  spectators,  from  the  governor  of  the  prison  to 
the  keepers,  had  witnessed  many  other  incidents  equally 
absurd ;  and  no  one  thought  of  inquiring  the  detective’s 
motive.  This  much  was  known  already  ;  that  the  prisoner 
was  trying  to  conceal  his  identity.  Now  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  it,  at  any  cost,  and  Lecoq  had  probably  dis¬ 
covered  some  means  of  attaining  this  end. 

The  operation  was  soon  concluded ;  and  Lecoq  swept 
the  dust  off  the  paper  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  de- 
vided  it  into  two  parts,  inclosing  one  portion  in  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  slipping  it  into  his  own  pocket.  With  the  remain¬ 
der  he  formed  a  package  which  he  handed  to  the  governor, 
saying :  “  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  take  charge  of  this,  and  to 
seal  it  up  here,  in  presence  of  the  prisoner.  This  for 
mality  is  necessary,  so  that  by  and  bye  he  may  not  pretend 
that  the  dust  has  been  changed.” 

The  governor  complied  with  the  request,  and  as  he 
placed  this  “  bit  of  proof  ”  (as  he  styled  it)  in  a  small 
satchel  for  safe  keeping,  the  prisoner  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  with  a  sneering  laugh.  Still,  beneath  this  cynical 
gaiety  Lecoq  thought  he  could  detect  poignant  anxiety. 
Chance  owed  him  the  compensation  of  this  slight  triumph ; 
for  previous  events  had  deceived  all  his  calculations. 

The  prisoner  did  not  offer  the  slightest  objection  when 
he  was  ordered  to  undress,  and  to  exchange  his  soiled  and 
blood-stained  garments  for  the  clothing  furnished  by  the 
government.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved  while  he 
submitted  his  person  to  one  of  those  ignominious  examina¬ 
tions  which  make  the  blood  rush  to  the  forehead  of  the 
lowest  criminal.  It  was  with  perfect  indifference  that  he 
allowed  an  inspector  to  comb  his  hair  and  beard,  and  to 
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examine  the  inside  of  his  mouth,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  not  concealed  either  some  fragment  of  glass,  by 
the  aid  of  which  captives  can  sever  the  strongest  bars,  or 
one  of  those  microscopical  bits  of  lead  with  which  pris¬ 
oners  write  the  notes  they  exchange,  rolled  up  in  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  called  “  postilions.” 

These  formalities  having  been  concluded,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  rang  for  one  of  the  keepers.  “  Conduct  this  man 
to  No.  3  of  the  secret  cells,”  he  ordered. 

There  was  no  need  to  drag  the  prisoner  away.  He 
walked  out,  as  he  had  entered,  preceding  the  guard,  like 
some  old  habitue ,  who  knows  where  he  is  going. 

“  What  a  rascal !  ”  exclaimed  the  clerk. 

“  Then  you  think — ”  began  Lecoq,  baffled  but  not  con¬ 
vinced. 

“  Ah  !  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,”  declared  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  “  This  man  is  certainly  a  dangerous  criminal — an 
old  offender — I  think  I  have  seen  him  before — I  could 
almost  swear  to  it.” 

Thus  it  was  evident  these  people  with  their  long,  varied 
experience,  shared  Gevrol’s  opinion ;  Lecoq  stood  alone. 
He  did  not  discuss  the  matter — what  good  would  it  have 
done  ?  Besides,  the  Widow  Chupin  was  just  being  brought 
in. 

The  journey  must  have  calmed  her  nerves,  for  she  had 
become  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  It  was  in  a  wheedling  voice, 
and  with  tearful  eyes,  that  she  called  upon  these  “  good 
gentlemen  ”  to  witness  the  shameful  injustice  with  which 
she  was  treated — she,  an  honest  woman.  Was  she  not  the 
main-stay  of  her  family  (since  her  son  Polyte  was  in  cus¬ 
tody,  charged  with  pocket-picking)  hence,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  of  her  grandson  Toto, 
who  had  no  one  to  look  after  them  but  her  ? 

Still,  when  her  name  had  been  taken,  and  a  keeper  was 
ordered  to  remove  her,  nature  re-asserted  itself,  and 
scarcely  had  she  entered  the  corridor  than  she  was  heard 
quarreling  with  the  guard. 

“  You  are  wrong  not  to  be  polite,”  she  said  ;  “  you  are 
losing  a  good  fee,  without  counting  many  a  good  drink  I 
would  stand  you  when  I  get  out  of  here.” 

Lecoq  was  now  free  until  M.  d’Escorval’s  arrival.  He 
wandered  through  the  gloomy  corridors,  from  office  tc 
office,  but  finding  himself  assailed  with  questions  by 
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everyone  he  came  across,  he  eventually  left  the  depot,  and 
went  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  beside  the  quay. 
Here  he  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  His  convictions 
were  unchanged.  He  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  prisoner  was  concealing  his  real  social  standing,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prison  and  its  usages. 

He  had  also  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  fa! 
more  cleverness,  than  Lecoq  had  supposed.  What  self- 
control  I  What  powers  of  dissimulation  he  had  displayed  I 
He  had  not  so  much  as  frowned  whilst  undergoing  the 
severest  ordeals,  and  he  had  managed  to  deceive  the  most 
experienced  eyes  in  Paris. 

The  young  detective  had  waited  during  nearly  three 
hours,  as  motionless  as  the  bench  on  which  he  was  seat¬ 
ed,  and  so  absorbed  in  studying  his  case  that  he  had 
thought  neither  of  the  cold  nor  of  the  flight  of  time,  when 
a  carriage  drew  up  before  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  and 
M.  d’Escorval  alighted,  followed  by  his  clerk. 

Lecoq  rose  and  hastened,  well-nigh  breathless  with  anxi¬ 
ety,  towards  the  magistrate. 

“My  researches  on  the  spot,”  said  his  functionary, 
“  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  you  are  right.  Is  there  any. 
thing  fresh  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir;  a  fact  that  is  apparently  very  trivial,  though 
in  truth,  it  is  of  importance  that — ” 

“Very  well!”  interrupted  the  magistrate.  You  will 
explain  it  to  me  by  and  bye.  First  of  all,  I  must  summa¬ 
rily  examine  the  prisoners.  A  mere  matter  of  form  for  to¬ 
day.  Wait  for  me  here.” 

Although  the  magistrate  promised  to  make  haste,  Lecoq 
expect  that  at  least  an  hour  would  elapse  before  he  re-ap¬ 
peared.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  Twenty  minutes  later, 
M.  d’Escorval  emerged  from  the  prison  without  his 
clerk. 

He  was  walking  very  fast,  and  in  instead  of  approaching 
the  young  detective,  he  called  to  him  some  little  distance. 
“  I  must  return  home  at  once,”  he  said,  “  instantly,  I  can¬ 
not  listen  to  you.” 

“  But,  sir — ” 

“  Enough  !  the  bodies  of  the  victims  have  been  taken  to 
Morgue.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  there.  Then,  this  even 
ing  make well — do  whatever  you  think  best.” 
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“  But,  sir,  I  must — ” 

u  To-morrow  1 — to-morrow,  at  nine  o’clock,  in  my  office 
!n  Palais  de  Justice.” 

Lecoq  wished  to  insist  upon  a  hearing,  but  M.  d’Escor- 
Val  had  entered,  or  rather  thrown,  himself  into  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  coachman  was  already  whipping  up  the 
horse. 

“  And  to  think  that  he’s  an  investigating  magistrate,” 
panted  Lecoq,  left  spell-bound  on  the  quay.  “  Has  he 
gone  mad  ?  ”  As  he  spoke,  an  uncharitable  thought  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  “  Can  it  be,”  he  murmured,  “  that 
M.  d’Escorval  holds  the  key  to  the  mystery  ?  Perhaps  he 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

This  suspicion  was  so  terrible  that  Lecoq  hastened  back  to 
the  prison,  hoping  that  the  prisoner’s  bearing  might  help 
to  solve  his  doubts.  On  peering  through  the  grated  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  door  of  the  cell,  he  perceived  the  prisoner  lying 
on  the  pallet  that  stood  opposite  the  door.  '  His  face  was 
turned  towards  the  wall,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  the  cov¬ 
erlid  up  to  his  eyes.  He  was  not  asleep,  for  Lecoq  could 
detect  a  strange  movement  of  the  body,  which  puzzled  and 
annoyed  him.  On  applying  his  ear  instead  of  his  eye  to 
the  aperture,  he  distinguished  a  stifled  moan.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The  death  rattle  was 
sounding  in  prisoner’s  throat. 

“  Help  1  help  1  ”  cried  Lecoq,  greatly  excited.  “  The 
prisoner  is  killing  himself !  ” 

A  dozen  keepers  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  door  was 
quickly  opened,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the  pris¬ 
oner,  having  torn  a  strip  of  binding  from  his  clothes,  had 
fastened  it  round  his  neck  and  tried  to  strangle  himself 
with  the  assistance  of  a  spoon  that  had  been  left  him  with 
his  food.  He  was  already  unconscious,  and  the  prison 
doctor,  who  Immediately  bled  him,  declared  that  had 
another  ten  minutes  elapsed,  help  would  have  arrived  too 
late. 

When  the  prisoner  regained  his  senses,  he  gazed  around 
him  with  a  wild,  puzzled  stare.  One  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  amazed  to  find  himself  still  alive. 
Suddenly  a  couple  of  big  tears  welled  from  his  swollen 
eyelids,  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  pressed  with 
questions,  but  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  a  single  word 
in  response.  As  he  was  in  such  a  desperate  frame  of  mind. 
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and  as  the  orders  to  keep  him  in  solitary  confinement  pre¬ 
vented  the  governor  giving  him  a  companion,  it  was  decided 
to  put  a  straight  waistcoat  on  him.  Lecoq  assisted  at  this 
operation,  and  then  walked  away,  puzzled,  thoughtful,  and 
agitated.  Intuition  told  him  that  these  mysterious  occur¬ 
rences  concealed  some  terrible  drama. 

“  Still,  what  can  have  occurred  since  the  prisoner’s  ar 
rival  here  ?  ”  he  murmured.  “  Has  he  confessed  his  guilt 
to  the  magistrate,  or  what  is  his  reason  for  attempting  so 
desperate  an  act  ?  ” 


VIII. 

Lecoq  did  not  sleep  thtA  night  although  he  had  been  on 
his  feet  for  more  than  forty  hours,  and  had  scarcely  paused 
either  to  eat  or  drink.  Anxiety,  hope,  and  even  fatigue 
itself,  had  imparted  to  his  body  the  fictitious  strength  of 
fever,  and  to  his  intellect  the  unhealthy  acuteness  v/hich 
is  so  often  the  result  of  intense  mental  effort. 

He  no  longer  had  to  occupy  himself  with  imaginary  de¬ 
ductions,  as  in  former  times  when  in  the  employ  of  his 
patron,  the  astronomer.  Once  again  did  the  fact  prove 
stranger  than  fiction.  Here  was  reality — a  terrible  reality 
personified  by  the  corpses  of  three  victims  lying  on  the 
marble  slabs  at  the  Morgue.  Still,  if  the  catastrophe  it¬ 
self  was  a  patent  fact  its  motive,  its  surroundings,  could 
only  be  conjectured.  Who  could  tell  what  circumstances 
had  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  this  tragical  denofr 
mentl 

It  is  true  that  all  doubt  might  be  dispelled  by  one  dis¬ 
covery — the  identity  of  the  murderer.  Who  was  he  ? 
Who  was  right,  Gevrol  or  Lecoq?  The  former’s  views 
were  shared  by  the  officials  at  the  prison  ;  the  latter  stood 
alone.  Again,  the  former’s  opinion  was  based  upon  for¬ 
midable  proof,  the  evidence  of  sight ;  whilst  Lecoq’s  hypo¬ 
thesis  rested  only  on  a  series  of  subtle  observations  and 
deductions,  starting  from  a  single  sentence  that  had  fallen 
from  the  prisoner’s  lips. 

And  yet  Lecoq  resolutely  persisted  in  his  theory,  guided 
by  the  following  reasons.  He  learnt  from  M.  d’Escorval’s 
clerk  that  when  the  magistrate  had  examined  the  prisoner, 
the  latter  not  only  refused  to  confess,  but  answered  all  tha 
questions  put  to  him  in  the  most  evasive  fashion.  In  sev 
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eial  instances,  moreover,  he  had  not  replied  at  all.  If  the 
magistrate  had  not  insisted,  it  was  because  this  first 
examination  was  a  mere  formality,  solely  intended  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  somewhat  premature  delivery  of  the  order  t®  im¬ 
prison  the  accused. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  how  was  one  to  explain 
the  prisoner’s  attempt  at  self-destruction  ?  Prison  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  habitual  offenders  do  not  commit  suicide. 
When  apprehended  for  a  criminal  act,  they  are  sometimes 
seized  with  a  wild  frenzy  and  suffer  repeated  nervous  at' 
tacks;  at  others  they  fall  into  a  dull  stupor,  just  as  some 
glutted  beast  succumbs  to  sleep  with  the  blood  of  his 
prey  still  dripping  from  his  lips.  However,  such  men 
never  think  of  putting  an  end  to  their  days.  They  hold 
fast  to  life,  no  matter  how  seriously  they  may  be  com¬ 
promised.  In  truth,  they  are  cowards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate  fellow  who,  in  a 
moment  of  frenzy,  commits  a  crime,  not  unf requently  seeks 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  act  by  self-destruc¬ 
tion. 

Hence,  the  prisoner’s  frustrated  attempt  at  suicide  was 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Lecoq’s  theory.  This 
wretched  man’s  secret  must  be  a  terrible  one  since  he 
held  it  dearer  than  life,  since  he  had  tried  to  destroy 
himself  that  he  might  take  it  unrevealed  to  the  grave. 

Four  o’clock  was  striking  when  Lecoq  sprang  from  his 
bed  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself  without  undressing ; 
and  five  minutes  later  he  was  walking  down  the  Rue  Mont¬ 
martre.  The  weather  was  still  cold  and  muggy ;  and  a 
thick  fog  hung  over  the  city.  But  the  young  detective  was 
too  engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts  to  pay  attention  to  any 
atmospherical  unpleasantness.  Walking  with  a  brisk  stride 
he  had  just  reached  the  church  of  Saint  Eustache,  when  a 
coarse,  mocking  voice  accosted  him  with  the  exclamation, 
“  Ah,  ha  !  my  fine  fellow  !  ” 

He  looked  up  and  perceived  Gevrol,  who,  with  three  of 
his  men,  had  come  to  cast  his  nets  round  about  the  mark¬ 
ets,  whence  the  police  generally  return  with  a  good  haul  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds. 

“  You  are  up  very  early  this  morning,  Monsieur  Lecoq,” 
continued  the  inspector ;  “  you  are  still  trying  to  discovei 
our  man’s  identity,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Still  trying.” 
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“  Is  he  a  prince  in  disguise,  or  only  a  marquis  ?  * 

“  One  or  the  other  I  am  quite  certain.” 

“All  right  then.  In  that  case  you  will  not  refuse  us 
the  opportunity  to  drink  to  your  success.” 

Lecoq  consented,  and  the  party  entered  a  wine-shop  close 
by.  When  the  glasses  were  filled,  Lecoq  turned  to  Gevrol 
and  exclaimed,  “Upon  my  word,  General,  our  meeting  will 
save  me  a  long  walk.  I  was  going  to  the  prefecture  to  re¬ 
quest  you,  on  M.  d’Escorval’s  behalf,  to  send  one  of  our 
comrades  to  the  Morgue  this  morning.  The  affair  at  the 
Poivriere  has  been  noised  about,  and  all  the  world  will  be 
there,  so  he  desires  some  officer  to  be  present  to  watch  the 
crowd  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  visitors.” 

“  All  right ;  Father  Absinthe  shall  be  there  when  the 
doors  open.” 

To  send  Father  Absinthe  where  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
agent  was  required  was  a  mockery.  Still  Lecoq  did  not 
protest,  for  it  was  better  to  be  badly  served  than  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  ;  and  he  could  at  least  trust  Father  Absinthe. 

“  It  doesn’t  much  matter,”  continued  Gevrol ;  “  but  you 
should  have  informed  me  of  this  last  evening.  However, 
when  I  reached  the  prefecture  you  had  gone.” 

“  I  had  some  work  to  do.” 

“Yes?” 

“At  the  station-house  near  the  Barriere  d’ltalie.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  floor  of  the  cell  was  paved  or 
tiled.”  So  saying,  Lecoq  paid  the  score,  saluted  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer,  and  went  out. 

“  Thunder !  ”  exclaimed  Gevrol,  striking  his  glass  vio¬ 
lently  upon  the  counter.  “Thunder  !  how  that  fellow  pro¬ 
vokes  me  !  He  does  not  know  the  A  B  C  of  his  profession. 
When  he  can’t  discover  anything,  he  invents  wonderful 
stories,  and  then  misleads  the  magistrates  with  his  high- 
sounding  phrases,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  promotion.  I’ll 
give  him  advancement  with  a  vengeance  !  I’ll  teach  him 
to  set  himself  above  me  !  ” 

Lecoq  had  not  been  deceived.  The  evening  before,  he 
had  visited  the  station-house  where  the  prisoner  had  first 
been  confined,  and  had  compared  the  soil  of  the  cell  floor 
with  the  dust  he  had  placed  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  carried 
away  with  him,  as  he  believed,  one  of  those  crushing  proofs 
that  often  suffice  to  extort  from  the  most  obstinate  criminal 
«  complete  confession. 
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If  Lecoq  was  in  haste  to  part  company  with  Gevrol,  it 
was  because  he  was  anxious  to  pursue  his  investigations 
still  further,  before  appearing  in  M.  d’Escorval’s  presence. 
He  was  determined  to  find  the  cab-driver  who  had  been 
stopped  by  tho  two  women  in  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret ;  and 
with  this  object  in  vie'..,  he  had  obtained  at  the  prefecture 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  cab-owners  hiring  be¬ 
tween  the  road  to  Fontainebleau  and  the  Seine. 

His  earlier  efforts  at  investigation  proved  unsuccessful. 
At  the  first  establishment  he  visited,  the  stable  boys,  who 
were  not  yet  up,  swore  at  him  roundly.  In  the  second,  he 
found  the  grooms  at  work,  but  none  of  the  drivers  had  as 
yet  put  in  an  appearance.  Moreover,  the  owner  refused 
to  show  him  the  books  upon  which  are  recorded — or  should 
be  recorded — each  driver’s  daily  engagements.  Lecoq 
was  beginning  to  despair,  when  at  about  half-past  seven 
o’clock  he  reached  an  establishment  just  beyond  the  forti¬ 
fications  belonging  to  a  man  named  Trigault.  Here  he 
learned  that  on  Sunday  night,  or  rather,  early  on  Monday 
morning,  one  of  the  drivers  had  been  accosted  on  his  way 
home  by  some  persons  who  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  drive  them  bac.’:  Paris. 

This  driver  who  was  then  in  the  courtyard  harnessing 
his  horse  proved  to  be  a  little  old  man,  with  a  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  pair  of  small  eyes  full  of  cunning.  Lecoq 
walked  up  to  him  at  once. 

“  Was  it  you,”  he  asked,  “  who,  on  Sunday  night  or 
rather  on  Monday,  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning, 
drove  a  couple  of  women  from  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret  into 
Paris  ?  ” 

The  driver  looked  up,  and  surveying  Lecoq  attentively, 
cautiously  replied :  “  Perhaps.” 

u  It  is  a  positive  answer  that  I  want.” 

“  Aha  I ”  said  the  old  man  sneeringly,  “you  know  two 
ladies  who  have  lost  something  in  a  cab,  and  so- - ” 

The  young  detective  trembled  with  satisfaction.  This 
man  was  certainly  the  one  he  was  looking  for :  “  Have  you 
heard  anything  about  a  crime  that  has  been  committed  in 
the  neighborhood  ?  ”  he  interrupted. 

**  Yes  ;  a  murder  in  a  low  wine-shop.” 

**  Well  then,  I  will  tell  you  that  these  two  women  are 
mixed  up  in  it,  they  fled  when  we  entered  the  place.  I 
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am  trying  to  find  them.  I  am  a  detective  ;  here  is  my  card 
Now,  can  you  give  me  any  information  ?  ” 

The  driver  had  grown  very  pale.  “  Ah  1  the  wretches  !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  luck- 
money  they  gave  me — a  louis,  and  two  five  franc-pieces  fo< 
the  fare — thirty  francs  in  all.  Cursed  money  1  If  I  hadn’t 
spent  it,  I’d  throw  it  away  !  ” 

“  And  where  did  you  drive  them  ?  ” 

“  To  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne.  I  have  forgotten  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  I  should  recognise  the  house.” 

“Unfortunately  they  would  not  have  let  you  drive  them 
to  their  own  door.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  I  saw  them  ring  the  bell,  and  I  think 
they  went  in  just  as  I  drove  away.  Shall  I  take  you  there  ?  ” 
Lecoq’s  sole  response  was  to  spring  on  to  the  box,  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  Let  us  be  off.” 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  women  who  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Widow  Chupin’s  drinking  den  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  murder  were  utterly  devoid  of  intelligence. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  likely  that  these  two  fugitives,  conscious 
as  they  were  of  their  perilous  situation,  had  gone  straight 
to  their  real  home  in  a  vehicle  hired  on  thr  public  high¬ 
way.  Hence,  the  driver’s  hope  of  finding  them  in  the  Rue 
de  Bourgogne  was  purely  chimerical.  Lecoq  was  fully 
aware  of  this  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  jump  on  to  the 
box  and  give  the  signal  for  starting.  In  so  doing,  he 
obeyed  maxim  which  he  had  framed  in  his  early  days  of 
meditation — a  maxim  intended  to  assure  his  after  fame 
and  which  ran  as  follows :  “  Always  suspect  that  which 
seems  probable ;  and  begin  by  believing  what  appears  in¬ 
credible.” 

As  soon  as  the  vehicle  was  well  underway,  the  young  de¬ 
tective  proceeded  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  driver’s 
good  graces,  being  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information 
that  this  worthy  was  able  to  impart. 

In  a  tone  that  implied  that  all  trifling  would  be  useless 
the  cabman  cried,  “  Hey  up,  hey  up,  Cocotte  !  ”  and  his 
mare  pricked  up  her  ears  and  quickened  her  pace,  so  that 
the  Route  de  Choisy  was  speedily  reached.  Then  it  was 
that  Lecoq  resumed  his  inquiries. 

“  Well,  my  good  fellow,”  he  began,  “  you  have  told  me 
the  principal  facts,  now  I  should  like  the  details.  How  did 
these  two  women  attract  your  attention  ?  M 
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“  Oh,  it  was  very  simple.  I  had  been  having  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  day — six  hours  on  a  stand  on  the  Boulevards,  with 
the  rain  pouring  all  the  time.  It  was  simply  awful.  At 
midnight  I  had  not  made  more  than  a  franc  and  a  half 
for  myself,  but  I  so  wet  and  miserable  and  the  horse  seem¬ 
ed  so  done  up,  that  I  decided  to  go  home.  I  did  grumble 
I  can  tell  you.  Well  I  had  just  passed  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Picard,  in  the  Rue  du  Chevaleret,  when  I  saw  two 
women  standing  under  a  lamp,  some  little  distance  off.  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  ;  for  when  a  man  is  as 
old  as  I  am,  women - ” 

“  Go  on  1  ”  said  Lecoq,  who  could  not  restain  his  impa¬ 
tience. 

“  I  had  already  passed  them,  when  they  began  to  call 
after  me.  I  pretended  I  did  not  hear  them ;  but  one  of 
them  ran  after  the  cab,  crying  :  ‘  A  louis  !  a  louis  for  your¬ 
self  !  ’  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  when  the  woman  added  , 

*  And  ten  francs  for  the  fare  !  ’  I  then  drew  up.” 

Lecoq  was  boiling  over  with  impatience ;  but  he  felt 
that  the  wisest  course  was  not  to  interrupt  the  driver  with 
questions,  but  to  listen  to  all  he  had  to  say. 

“  As  you  may  suppose,”  continued  the  coachman,  “  I 
wasn’t  inclined  to  trust  two  such  suspicious  characters, 
alone  at  that  hour  and  in  that  part  of  the  city.  So,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  get  into  the  cab,  I  called  to  them, 

*  Wait  a  bit,  my  little  friends,  you  have  promised  papa 
some  sous ;  where  are  they  ?  ”  The  one  who  had  called 
after  the  cab  at  once  handed  me  thirty  francs,  saying  : 
‘Above  all,  make  haste  1  ’  ” 

“  Your  recital  could  not  be  more  minute,”  exclaimed 
Lecoq,  approvingly.  “  Now,  how  about  these  two  wo¬ 
men  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  what  kind  of  women  did  they  seem  to  be  ; 
what  did  you  take  them  for  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  for  nothing  very  good  !  ”  replied  the  driver,  with  a 
knowing  smile. 

“Ah !  and  how  were  they  dressed ?  ” 

“  Like  most  of  the  girls  who  go  to  dance  at  the  Rainbow. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  very  neat  and  prim,  while  the 
other — well !  she  was  a  terrible  dowdy.” 

“  Which  ran  after  you  ?  ” 

“  The  gitf.  who  was  neatly  dressed,  the  one  who - H 
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The  driver  suddenly  paused :  some  vivid  remembrance 
passed  through  his  brain,  and  abruptly  jerking  the  reins, 
he  brought  his  horse  to  a  stand-still. 

“  Thunder !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  did 
notice  something  strange.  One  of  the  two  women  called 
the  other  ‘madame,’  as  large  as  life  while  the  other  said 
*  thee  *  and  ‘  thou/  and  spoke  as  if  she  were  some  body.” 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  detective,  in  three 
different  keys.  “  And  which  was  it  that  said  ‘  thee ’  and 
‘thou?’” 

“  Why,  the  dowdy  one.  She  with  shabby  dress  and 
shoes  as  big  as  a  gouty  man’s.  You  should  have  seen  her 
shake  the  prim-looking  girl,  as  if  she  had  been  a  plum-tree, 
‘You  little  fool !  ’  said  she,  ‘  do  you  want  to  ruin  us  ?  You 
will  have  time  to  faint  when  we  get  home ;  now  come  along. 
And  then  she  began  to  sob,  ‘  Indeed,  madame,  indeed  I 
can’t !  ’  she  said,  and  really  she  seemed  quite  unable  to 
move  :  in  fact,  she  appeared  to  be  so  ill  that  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  :  ‘  Here  is  a  young  woman  who  has  drank  more  than 
is  good  for  her  I  *  ” 

These  facts  confirmed  even  if  they  corrected  Lecoq’s 
first  suppositions.  As  he  had  suspected,  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  women  was  not  the  same.  He  had  been 
mistaken,  however,  in  attributing  the  higher  standing  to 
the  woman  wearing  the  shoes  with  the  high  heels,  the 
marks  of  which  he  had  so  particularly  noticed  in  the  snow, 
with  all  the  attendant  signs  of  precipitation,  terror,  and  weak¬ 
ness.  In  reality,  social  pre-eminence  belonged  to  the  wo¬ 
man  who  had  left  the  large,  broad  foot-prints  behind  her. 
And  not  merely  was  she  of  a  superior  rank,  but  she  had 
also  shown  superior  energy.  Contrary  to  Lecoq’s  original 
idea,  it  now  seemed  evident  that  she  was  the  mistress,  and 
her  companion  the  servant. 

“  Is  that  all,  my  good  fellow  ?  ”  he  asked  the  driver,  who 
during  the  last  few  minutes  had  been  busy  with  this 
horses. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  cabman,  “  except  that  I  noticed  that 
the  shabbily  dressed  woman  who  paid  me  had  a  hand  as 
small  as  a  child’s,  and  in  spite  of  her  anger,  her  voice  waa 
as  sweet  as  music.” 

“  Did  you  see  her  face  ?  ” 

w  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.” 
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“  Could  you  tell  if  she  were  pretty,  or  whether  she 
A  blonde  or  a  brunette  ?  ” 

So  many  questions  at  a  time  confused  the  driver. 
“  Stop  a  minute  1  ”  he  replied.  “  In  my  opinion  she  wasn’t 
pretty,  and  I  don’t  believe  she  was  young,  but  she  certain¬ 
ly  was  a  blonde,  and  with  plenty  of  hair  too.” 

“  Was  she  tall  or  short,  stout  or  slender?” 

“  Between  the  two.” 

This  was  very  vague.  “  And  the  other,”  asked  Lecoq, 
u  the  neatly  dressed  one  ?  ” 

“  The  deuce  1  As  for  her  I  did  not  notice  her  at  all ; 
all  I  know  about  her  is  that  she  was  very  small.” 

“  Would  you  recognize  her  if  you  met  her  again  ?  ” 

“  Good  heavens  1  no.” 

The  vehicle  was  now  rolling  along  the  Rue  de  Bour¬ 
gogne.  Half  way  down  the  street  the  driver  pulled  up, 
and  turning  to  Lecoq  exclaimed,  “  Here  we  are.  That’s 
the  house  the  hussies  went  into.” 

To  draw  off  the  silk  handkerchief  that  served  him  as  a 
muffler,  to  fold  it  and  slip  it  into  his  pocket,  to  spring  to 
the  ground  and  enter  the  house  indicated,  was  only  the 
work  of  an  instant  for  the  young  detective. 

In  the  concierge’s  little  room  he  found  an  old  woman 
knitting.  Lecoq  bowed  to  her  politely,  and  displaying  the 
silk  handkerchief  exclaimed,  “  Madame,  I  have  come  to 
return  this  article  to  one  of  your  lodgers.” 

“  To  which  one  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  don’t  exactly  know.” 

In  a  moment  the  worthy  dame  imagined  that  this  polite 
young  man  was  making  fun  of  her.  “  You  scamp  1  ” — she 
began. 

“  Excuse  me,”  interrupted  Lecoq  ;  "  allow  me  to  finish. 
I  must  tell  you  that  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
of  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  quietly  returning  home, 
when  two  ladies  who  were  seemingly  in  a  great  hurry, 
overtook  me  and  passed  on.  One  of  them  dropped  this 
handkerchief  which  I  picked  up.  I  hastened  after  her  to 
restore  it,  but  before  I  could  overtake  them  they  had  rang 
the  bell  at  your  door  and  were  already  in  the  house.  I 
did  not  like  to  ring  at  such  an  unearthly  hour  for  fear  of 
disturbing  you.  Yesterday  I  was  so  busy  I  couldn’t 
come ;  however,  here  I  am  at  last,  and  here’s  the  handker¬ 
chief.”  So  saying,  Lecoq  laid  the  handkerchief  on  th$ 
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table,  and  turned  as  if  to  go,  when  the  concierge  detained 
him. 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness,”  said  she,  “  but  you 
can  keep  it.  We  have  no  ladies  in  this  house,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  coming  home  alone  after  midnight.” 

“  Still,  I  have  eyes,”  insisted  Lecoq,  “  and  I  certainly 
saw — ” 

“Ah  I  I  had  forgotten,”  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 
“The  night  you  speak  of  someone  certainly  did  ring  the 
bell  here.  I  pulled  the  string  that  opens  the  door  and  lis¬ 
tened,  but  not  hearing  anyone  close  the  door  or  come  up¬ 
stairs,  I  said  to  myself :  ‘  some  mischievous  fellow  has 
been  playing  a  trick  on  me.’  I  slipped  on  my  dress  and 
went  out  into  the  hall  where  I  saw  two  women,  hastening 
towards  the  door.  Before  I  could  reach  them,  they 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  I  opened  it  again  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  I  could  and  looked  out  into  the  street.  But  they 
were  hurrying  away  as  fast  as  they  could.” 

“  In  what  direction  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  they  were  running  towards  the  Rue  de  Va- 
rennes.” 

Lecoq  was  baffled  again ;  however,  he  bowed  civilly  to 
the  concierge,  whom  he  might  possibly  have  need  of  at 
another  time,  and  then  went  back  to  the  cab.  “  As  I  had 
supposed,  they  do  not  live  here,”  he  remarked  to  the  dri¬ 
ver. 

The  latter  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  evident  vexation, 
which  would  inevitably  have  vent  in  a  torrent  of  words,  if 
Lecoq,  who  had  consulted  his  watch,  had  not  forestalled 
the  outburst  by  saying:  “Nine  o’clock — I  am  an  hour 
behind  time  already  :  still  I  shall  have  some  news  to  tell. 
Now  take  me  to  the  Morgue  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

When  a  mysterious  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  or  a 
great  catastrophe  has  happened,  and  the  identity  of  the 
victims  has  not  been  established,  “  a  great  day  ”  invariably 
follows  at  the  Morgue.  The  attendants  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  horrors  of  the  place,  that  the  most  sickly  sight  fails 
to  impress  them ;  and  even  under  the  most  distressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  hasten  gaily  to  and  fro,  exchanging  jests 
well  calculated  to  make  an  ordinary  mortal’s  flesh  creep 
As  a  rule,  they  are  far  less  interested  in  the  corpses  laid 
out  for  public  view  on  the  marble  slabs  in  the  principal 
hall,  than  in  the  people  of  every  age  and  station  in  life 
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who  congregate  here  all  day  long ;  at  times  coming  .n 
search  of  some  lost  relative  or  friend,  but  far  more  Le> 
quently  impelled  by  idle  curiosity. 

As  the  vehicle  conveying  Lecoq  reached  the  quay,  the 
young  detective  perceived  that  a  large,  excited  crowd  was 
gathered  outside  the  building.  The  newspapers  had  re¬ 
ported  the  tragedy  at  the  Widow  Chupin’s  drinking  den, 
of  course,  more  or  less  correctly,  and  everybody  wished  to 
see  the  victims. 

On  drawing  near  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  Lecoq  told  the 
driver  to  pull  up.  “  I  prefer  to  alight  here,  rather  than 
in  front  of  the  Morgue,”  he  said,  springing  to  the  ground. 
Then,  producing  first  his  watch,  and  next  his  purse,  he 
added,  “we  have  been  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  my 
good  fellow,  consequently,  I  owe  you — ” 

“  Nothing  at  all,”  replied  the  driver,  decidedly. 

“  But—” 

“  No — not  a  sou.  I  am  too  worried  already  to  think 
that  I  took  the  money  these  hussies  offered  me.  It  would 
only  have  served  me  right  if  the  liquor  I  bought  with  it 
Yad  given  me  the  gripes.  Don’t  be  uneasy  about  the 
Score,  and  if  you  need  a  trap  use  mine  for  nothing,  till  you 
Jave  caught  the  jades.” 

As  Lecoq’s  purse  was  low,  he  did  not  insist. 

“  You  will,  at  least,  take  my  name  and  address  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  driver. 

“Certainly.  The  magistrate  will  want  your  evidence, 
and  a  summons  will  be  sent  you.” 

“All  right,  then.  Address  it  to  Papillon  (Eugene), 
driver,  care  of  M.  Trigault.  I  lodge  at  his  place,  because 
I  have  some  small  interest  in  the  business,  you  see.” 

The  young  detective  was  hastening  away,  when  Papillon 
Sailed  him  back.  “  When  you  leave  the  Morgue  you  will 
want  to  go  somewhere  else,”  he  said,  “  you  told  me  that 
you  had  another  appointment,  and  that  you  were  already 
late.” 

“Yes,  I  ought  to  be  at  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  but  it  is 
only  a  few  steps  from  here.” 

“  No  matter.  I  will  wait  for  you  at  the  corner  of  the 
bridge.  It’s  useless  to  say  ‘no  ’ ;  I’ve  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I’m  a  Breton,  you  know.  I  want  you  to  ride  out 
the  thirty  francs  that  those  jades  paid  me.” 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  such  a  request. 
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Accordingly,  Lecoq  made  a  gesture  of  assent^  and  then 
hurried  towards  the  Morgue. 

If  there  was  a  crowd  on  the  roadway  outside,  it  was 
because  the  gloomy  building  itself  was  crammed  full  of 
people.  Indeed,  the  sightseers  most  of  whom  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  were  packed  as  closely  as  sardines,  and  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  well  nigh  superhuman  efforts  that 
Lecoq  managed  to  effect  an  entrance.  As  usual,  he 
found  among  the  mob  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  Parisian  fair  sex  is  rather  partial 
to  the  disgusting  sights  and  horrible  emotions  that  repay 
a  visit  to  the  Morgue. 

The  shop  and  work  girls  who  reside  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  readily  go  out  of  their  way  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
corpses  which  crime,  accident,  and  suicide  bring  to  this 
horrible  place.  A  few,  the  more  sensitive  among  them, 
may  come  no  further  than  the  door,  but  the  others  enter, 
and  after  a  long  stare  return  and  recount  their  impressions 
to  their  less  courageous  companions. 

If  there  should  be  no  corpse  exhibited  ;  if  all  the  marble 
slabs  are  unoccupied,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  visitors 
turn  hastily  away  with  an  expression  of  disappointment  or 
discontent.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  doing  so,  however, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  tragedy  at  Poivriere,  for  the  myste¬ 
rious  murderer  whose  identity  Lecoq  was  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish,  had  furnished  three  victims  for  their  delectation. 
Panting  with  curiosity,  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere :  and  yet  a  damp  chill  came  from 
beyond  the  iron  railings,  while  from  the  crowd  itself  rose 
an  infectious  vapour,  impregnated  with  the  stench  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

As  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  the  exclamations, 
sighs,  and  whispered  comments  of  the  by-standers,  came 
the  murmur  of  the  water  trickling  from  a  spigot  at  the 
head  of  each  slab  ;  a  tiny  stream  that  flowed  forth  only  to 
fall  in  fine  spray  upon  the  marble.  Through  the  small 
arched  windows  a  grey  light  stole  in  on  the  exposed  bodies, 
bringing  each  muscle  into  bold  relief,  revealing  the  ghastly 
tints  of  the  lifeless  flesh,  and  imparting  a  sinister  aspect  to 
the  tattered  clothing  hung  around  the  room  to  aid  in  the 
identification  of  the  corpses.  This  clothing,  after  a  certain 
time,  is  sold — for  nothing  is  wasted  at  the  Morgue. 

However,  Lecoq  was  too  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
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to  remark  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  He  scarcely  be¬ 
stowed  a  glance  on  the  three  victims.  He  was  looking 
for  Father  Absinthe  whom  he  could  not  perceive.  Had 
Gevrol  intentionally  or  unintentionally  failed  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  or  had  Father  Absinthe  forgotten  his  duty  in  his 
morning  dram  ? 

Unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  comrade’s  absence, 
Lecoq  addressed  himself  to  the  head  keeper  :  <s  It  would 
seem  that  no  one  has  recognised  the  victims,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“  No  one.  And  yet,  ever  since  opening,  we  have  had  an 
immense  crowd.  If  I  were  master  here,  on  days  like  this, 
1  would  charge  an  admission  fee  of  two  sous  a  head,  with 
half-price  for  children.  It  would  bring  in  a  round  sum, 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  expenses.” 

The  keeper’s  reply  seemed  to  offer  an  inducement  to 
conversation,  but  Lecoq  did  not  seize  it.  “  Excuse  me,” 
he  interrupted,  “  didn’t  a  detective  come  here  this 
morning  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  was  one  here.” 

“  Has  he  gone  away  then  ?  I  don’t  see  him  any¬ 
where  ?  ” 

The  keeper  glanced  suspiciously  at  his  eager  questioner, 
but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  ventured  to  inquire  : 
“  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  replied  Lecoq,  exhibiting  his  card  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  assertion. 

“  And  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Is  Lecoq.” 

The  keeper’s  face  brightened  up.  “  In  that  case,”  said 
he,  “  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  written  by  your  comrade, 
who  was  obliged  to  go  away.  Here  it  is.” 

The  young  detective  at  once  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read  “  Monsieur  Lecoq — ” 

“  Monsieur  ?  ”  this  simple  formula  of  politeness  brought 
a  faint  smile  to  his  lips.  Was  it  not,  on  Father  Absinthe’s 
part,  an  evident  recognition  of  his  colleague’s  superiority. 
Indeed,  our  hero  accepted  it  as  a  token  of  unquestioning 
devotion  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  repay  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  kind  protection  towards  his  first  disciple.  However, 
he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  thought,  and  accordingly  at 
once  proceeded  to  peruse  the  note  which  ran  as  follows  : 
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“  Monsieur  Lecoq, — I  had  been  standing  on  duty  since 
the  opening  of  the  Morgue,  when  at  about  nine  o’clock 
three  young  men  entered,  arm-in-arm.  From  their  manner 
and  appearance,  I  judged  them  to  be  clerks  in  some  store 
or  warehouse.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that  one  of  them 
turned  as  white  as  his  shirt ;  and  calling  the  attention  of 
his  companions  to  one  of  the  unknown  victims,  he  whis¬ 
pered,  ‘  Gustave !  ’ 

“  His  comrades  put  their  hands  over  his  mouth,  and  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  ‘  What  are  you  about,  you  fool,  to  mix 
yourself  up  with  this  affair  !  Do  you  want  to  get  us  into 
trouble  ?  ’ 

“  Thereupon  they  went  out,  and  I  followed  them.  But 
the  person  who  had  first  spoken,  was  so  overcome  that  he 
could  scarcely  drag  himself  along;  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  take  him  to  a  little  restaurant  close  by.  I 
entered  it  myself,  and  it  is  there  I  write  this  letter,  in  the 
meantime  watching  them  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I 
send  this  note,  explaining  my  absence,  to  the  head  keeper 
who  will  give  it  you.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  going 
to  follow  these  men.  “  A.  B.  S.” 

The  handwriting  of  this  letter  was  almost  illegible  ;  and 
there  were  mistakes  in  spelling  in  wellnigh  every  line  ; 
still,  its  meaning  was  clear  and  exact,  and  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  most  flattering  hopes. 

Lecoq’s  face  was  so  radiant  when  he  returned  to  the 
cab,  that,  as  the  old  coachman  urged  on  his  horse,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  saying,  “  Things  are  going  on  to  suit 
you.” 

A  friendly  “  hush  !  ”  was  the  only  response.  It  required 
all  Lecoq’s  attention  to  classify  this  new  information. 
When  he  alighted  from  the  cab  in  front  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  he  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  old  cabman,  who  insisted  upon  remaining  at  his 
orders.  He  succeeded  at  last,  however,  but  even  when  he 
had  reached  the  portico  on  the  left  side  of  the  building, 
the  worthy  fellow,  standing  up,  still  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  :  “At  M.  Trigault’s  house — don’t  forget — Fathei 
Papillon — No.  998 — 1,000  less  2 — .” 

Lecoq  had  entered  the  left  wing  of  the  Palais.  He 
climbed  the  stairs  till  he  had  reached  the  third  floor,  and 
was  about  to  enter  the  long,  narrow,  badly-lighted  corridoi 
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known  as  the  Galerie  de  l’lnstruction,  when  finding  a 
door-  keeper  installed  behind  a  heavy  oaken  desk,  he  re¬ 
marked  :  “  M.  d’Escorval  is  of  course  in  his  office  ?  ” 

The  man  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  M.  d’Escorval 
is  not  here  this  morning,  and  he  won’t  be  here  for  several 
weeks.” 

“  Why  not !  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Last  night,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage,  at  his 
own  door,  he  had  a  most  unfortunate  fall,  and  broke  his 
leg.” 


IX. 

Some  men  are  wealthy.  They  own  a  carriage  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  high-stepping  horses,  and  driven  by  a  coachman 
in  stylish  livery ;  and  as  they  pass  by,  leaning  back  on 
comfortable  cushions,  they  become  the  object  of  many  an 
envious  glance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  coachman  has 
taken  a  drop  too  much,  and  upsets  the  carriage ;  perhaps 
the  horses  run  away  and  a  general  smash  ensues ;  or, 
maybe,  the  hitherto  fortunate  owner,  in  a  moment  of 
absent-mindedness,  misses  the  step,  and  fractures  his  leg 
on  the  curbstone.  Such  accidents  occur  every  day ;  and 
their  long  list  should  make  humble  foot-passengers  bless 
the  lowly  lot  which  preserves  them  from  such  peril. 

On  learning  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  M. 
d’Escorval,  Lecoq’s  face  wore  such  an  expression  of  con¬ 
sternation  that  the  door-keeper  could  not  help  laughing. 
“  What  is  there  so  very  extraordinary  about  that  I’ve  told 
you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I — oh  !  nothing — ” 

The  detective  did  not  speak  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  he 
had  just  been  struck  by  the  strange  coincidence  of  two 
events — the  supposed  murder’s  attempted  suicide,  and  the 
magistrate’s  fall.  Still,  he  did  not  allow  the  vague  presenti¬ 
ment  that  flitted  through  his  mind  to  assume  any  definite 
form.  For  after  all,  what  possible  connection  could  there 
be  between  the  two  occurrences  ?  Then  again,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  prejudice,  nor  had  he  as 
yet  enriched  his  formulary  with  an  axiom  he  afterwards 
professed :  “  Distrust  all  circumstances  that  seem  to  favour 
your  secret  wishes.” 

Of  course,  Lecoq  did  not  rejoice  M.  d’Escorval’s 
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accident ;  could  he  have  prevented  it,  he  would  have  gladly 
done  so.  Still,  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  that  this 
stroke  of  misfortune  would  free  him  from  all  further  com 
nection  with  a  man  whose  superciliousness  and  disdain  had 
been  painfully  disagreeable  to  his  feelings. 

This  thought  caused  a  sensation  of  relief — almost  one  of 
light-heartedness.  “  In  that  case,”  said  the  young  detective 
to  the  door-keeper,  “  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  here  this 
morning.” 

“  You  must  be  joking,”  was  the  reply.  “  Does  the  world 
stop  moving  because  one  man  is  disabled  ?  The  news  only 
arrived  an  hour  ago ;  but  all  the  urgent  business  that  M. 
d’Escorval  had  in  charge,  has  already  been  divided  among 
the  other  magistrates.” 

“  I  came  here  about  that  terrible  affair  that  occurred  the 
other  night  just  beyond  the  Barriere  de  Fontainebleau.” 

“  Eh  !  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  once  ?  A  messenger 
has  been  sent  to  the  prefecture  after  you  already.  M. 
Segmuller  has  charge  of  the  case,  and  he’s  waiting  for  you.” 

Doubt  and  perplexity  were  plainly  written  on  Lecoq’s 
forehead.  He  was  trying  to  remember  the  magistrate  that 
bore  this  name,  and  wondered  whether  he  was  a  likely  man 
to  espouse  his  views. 

“Yes,”  resumed  the  door-keeper,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
talkative  mood,  “  M.  Segmuller — you  don’t  seem  to  know 
him.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  not  quite  so  grim  as  most  of 
our  gentlemen.  A  prisoner  he  had  examined  said  one  day  : 
‘That  devil  there  has  pumped  me  so  well  that  I  shall 
certainly  have  my  head  chopped  off ;  but,  nevertheless,  he’s 
a  good  fellow  !  ’  ” 

His  heart  somewhat  lightened  by  these  favourable  reports, 
Lecoq  went  and  tapped  at  a  door  that  was  indicated  to  him, 
and  which  bore  the  number — 22. 

“  Come  in !  ”  called  out  a  pleasant  voice. 

The  young  detective  entered,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  rather 
corpulent,  who  at  once  exclaimed  :  “  Ah  !  you  are  Lecoq. 
Very  well — take  a  seat.  I  am  busy  just  now  looking  over 
the  papers  of  the  case,  but  I  will  attend  to  you  in  five 
minutes.” 

Lecoq  obeyed,  at  the  same  time  glancing  furtively  at  the 
magistrate  with  whom  he  was  about  to  work.  M.  Segmui- 
ler’s  appearance  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  description 
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given  by  the  door-keeper.  His  plump  face  wore  an  air  of 
frankness  and  benevolence,  and  his  blue  eyes  had  a  most 
pleasant  expression.  Nevertheless,  Lecoq  distrusted  these 
appearances,  and  in  so  doing  he  was  right. 

Born  near  Strasbourg,  M.  Segmuller  possessed  that 
candid  physiognomy  common  to  most  of  the  natives  of 
blonde  Alsace — a  deceitful  mask,  which,  behind  seeming 
simplicity,  not  unfrequently  conceals  a  Gascon  cunning, 
rendered  all  the  more  dangerous  since  it  is  allied  with 
extreme  caution.  He  had  a  wonderfully  alert,  penetrating 
mind  ;  but  his  system — every  magistrate  has  his  own — was 
mainly  good-humour.  Unlike  most  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  as  stiff  and  cutting  in  manner  as  the  sword  which  the 
statue  of  Justice  usually  holds  in  her  hand,  he  made  sim¬ 
plicity  and  kindness  of  demeanour  his  leading  trait,  though, 
of  course,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his  magisterial  duties. 

Still,  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  paternal,  and  the  subtle 
purport  of  his  questions  so  veiled  by  his  seeming  frankness, 
that  most  of  those  whom  he  examined  forgot  the  necessity 
of  protecting  themselves,  and  unawares  confessed  their 
guilt.  Thus,  it  frequently  happened,  that  while  some 
unsuspecting  culprit  was  complacently  congratulating  him¬ 
self  upon  getting  the  best  of  the  judge,  the  poor  wretch 
was  really  being  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove. 

By  the  side  of  such  a  man  as  M.  Segmuller,  a  grave  and 
slender  clerk  would  have  excited  distrust ;  so  he  had  chosen 
one  who  was  a  caricature  of  himself.  This  clerk’s  name 
was  Goguet.  He  was  short  but  corpulent,  and  his  broad 
beardless  face  habitually  wore  a  silly  smile,  not  out  of 
keeping  with  his  intellect,  which  was  none  of  the  brightest. 

As  stated  above,  when  Lecoq  entered  M.  Segmuller’s 
room  the  latter  was  busy  studying  the  case  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen  into  his  hands.  All  the  articles  which 
the  young  detective  had  collected,  from  the  flakes  of  wool 
to  the  diamond  earring,  were  spread  out  upon  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  desk.  With  the  greatest  attention,  he  perused  the 
report  prepared  by  Lecoq,  and  according  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  affair,  he  examined  one  or  another  of  the 
objects  before  him,  or  else  consulted  the  plan  of  the  ground. 

A  good  half-hour  elapsed  before  he  had  completed  his 
inspection,  when  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair. 
“  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  he  said,  slowly,  “  Monsieur  d’Escorval 
has  informed  me  by  a  note  on  the  margin  of  this  file  of 
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papers,  that  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  and  that  we  can 
trust  you.” 

“  I  am  willing,  at  all  events.” 

“  You  speak  too  slightingly  of  yourself ;  this  is  the  first 
time  that  an  agent  has  brought  me  a  report  as  complete  as 
yours.  You  are  young,  and  if  you  persevere,  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  great  things  in  your  profession.” 

Nervous  with  delight,  Lecoq  bowed  and  stammered  his 
thanks. 

“  Your  opinion  in  this  matter  coincides  with  mine,”  con¬ 
tinued  M.  Segmuller,  “  and  the  public  prosecutor  informs 
me  that  M.  d’Escorval  shares  the  same  views.  An  enigma 
is  before  us ;  and  it  ought  to  be  solved.” 

“  Oh  ! — we’ll  solve  it,  I  am  certain,  sir,”  exclaimed  Lecoq, 
who  at  this  moment  felt  capable  of  the  most  exrraorclinary 
achievements.  Indeed,  he  would  have  gone  through  fire 
and  water  for  the  magistrate  who  had  received  him  so 
kindly,  and  his  enthusiasm  sparkled  so  plainly  in  his  eyes 
that  M.  Segmuller  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

“I  have  strong  hopes  of  it  myself,”  he  responded  ;  “but 
we  are  far  from  the  end.  Now,  what  have  you  been  doing 
since  yesterday  ?  Did  M.  d’Escorval  give  you  any  orders  ? 
Have  you  obtained  any  fresh  information  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  have  wasted  my  time,”  replied  Lecoq, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  relate  the  various  facts  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since  his  departure  from  the 
Poivriere. 

With  rare  precision  and  that  happiness  of  expression 
which  seldom  fails  a  man  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
he  recounted  the  daring  feats  of  the  presumed  accomplice, 
the  points  he  had  noted  in  the  supposed  murderer’s  con¬ 
duct,  the  latter’s  unsuccessful  attempt  at  self-destruction. 
He  repeated  the  testimony  given  by  the  cab-driver,  and  by 
the  concierge  in  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  and  then  read  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  Father  Absinthe. 

In  conclusion,  he  placed  on  the  magistrate’s  desk  some  of 
the  dirt  he  had  scraped  from  the  prisoner’s  feet ;  at  the  same 
time  despositing  beside  it  a  similar  parcel  of  dust  collected 
on  the  floor  of  the  cell  in  which  the  murderer  was  confined 
at  the  Barriere  d’ltalie. 

When  Lecoq  had  explained  the  reasons  that  had  led 
him  to  collect  this  soil,  and  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  parcels,  M.  Seg* 
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muller,  who  had  been  listening  attentively,  at  once  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  You  are  right.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
discovered  a  means  to  confound  all  the  prisoner’s  denials. 
At  all  events,  this  is  certainly  a  proof  of  surprising  sagaci¬ 
ty  on  your  part.” 

So  it  must  have  been,  for  Goguet,  the  clerk,  nodded  ap¬ 
provingly.  “  Capital  1  ”  he  murmured.  “  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  that.” 

While  he  was  talking,  M.  Segmuller  had  carefully  placed 
all  the  so-called  “  article  of  conviction  ”  in  a  large  drawer, 
from  which  they  would  not  emerge  until  the  trial.  “  Now,” 
said  he,  “  I  understand  the  case  well  enough  to  examine 
the  Widow  Chupin.  We  may  gain  some  information  from 
her.” 

He  was  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bell,  when  Lecoq  stop¬ 
ped  him  with  an  almost  supplicating  gesture.  “  I  have 
one  great  favour  to  ask  you  sir,”  he  observed. 

“  What  is  it  ? — speak.” 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  be  present  at  this  examin 
ation.  It  takes  so  little,  sometimes,  to  awaken  a  happy 
inspiration.” 

Although  the  law  says  that  the  accused  shall  first  of  all 
be  privately  examined  by  the  investigating  magistrate  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  clerk,  it  also  alknvs  the  presence  of  police- 
agents.  Accordingly,  M.  Segmuller  told  Lecoq  that  he 
might  remain.  At  the  same  time  he  rang  his  bell ;  which 
was  speedily  answered  by  a  messenger. 

“  Has  the  Widow  Chupin  been  brought  here,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  my  orders  ?  ”  asked  M.  Segmuller. 

“Yes,  sir;  she  is  in  the  gallery  outside.” 

“  Let  her  come  in  then.” 

An  instant  later,  the  hostess  of  the  Poivriere  entered  the 
room,  bowing  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  This  was  not 
her  first  appearance  before  a  magistrate,  and  she  was  not 
ignoiant  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  justice.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  she  had  arrayed  herself  for  hei  examination  with  the 
utmost  care.  She  had  arranged  her  rebellious  grey  locks 
in  smooth  bandeaux,  and  her  garments,  although  of  com¬ 
mon  material,  looked  positively  neat.  She  had  even 
persuaded  one  of  the  prison  warders  to  buy  her — with  the 
money  she  had  about  her  at  the  time  of  her  arrest — a 
black  crape  cap,  and  a  couple  of  white  pocket-handker* 
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chiefs,  intending  to  deluge  the  latter  with  her  tears,  should 
the  situation  call  for  a  pathetic  display. 

She  was  indeed  far  too  knowing  to  rely  solely  on  the 
mere  artifices  of  dress ;  hence,  she  had  also  drawn  upon 
her  repertoire  of  grimaces  for  an  innocent,  sad,  and  yet  re¬ 
signed  expression,  well  fitted,  in  her  opinion,  to  win  the 
sympathy  and  indulgence  of  the  magistrate  upon  whom 
her  fate  would  depend. 

Thus  disguised,  with  downcast  eyes  and  honeyed  voice, 
she  looked  so  unlike  the  terrible  termagant  of  the  Poi- 
vriere,  that  her  customers  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
her.  Indeed,  an  honest  old  bachelor  might  have  offered 
her  twenty  francs  a  month  to  take  charge  of  his  chambers — 
solely  on  the  strength  of  her  good  looks.  But  M.  Segmul- 
ler  had  unmasked  so  many  hypocrites  that  he  was  not 
deceived  for  a  moment :  “  What  an  old  actress  ?  ”  he 

muttered  to  himself,  and  glancing  at  Lecoq  he  perceived 
the  same  thought  sparkling  in  the  young  detective’s  eyes. 
It  is  true  that  the  magistrate’s  penetration,  may  have  been 
due  to  some  notes  he  had  just  perused — notes  containing 
an  abstract  of  the  woman’s  former  life,  and  furnished  by 
the  chief  of  police  at  the  magistrate’s  request. 

With  a  gesture  of  authority  M.  Segmuller  warned 
Goguet,  the  clerk  with  the  silly  smile,  to  get  his  writing 
materials  ready.  He  then  turned  towards  the  Widow 
Chupin.  “  Your  name  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  sharp  tone. 

“  Aspasie  Claperdty,  my  maiden  name,”  replied  the  old 
woman,  “  and  to-day,  the  Widow  Chupin,  at  your  service, 
sir;”  so  saying,  she  made  a  low  curtsy,  and  then  added  ; 
“A  lawful  widow,  you  understand,  sir ;  I  have  my  mar¬ 
riage  papers  safe  in  my  chest  at  home  ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
send  anyone - ” 

“Your  age?”  interrupted  the  magistrate. 

“  Fifty-four.” 

“  Your  profession  ?  ” 

“  Dealer  in  wines  and  spirits  outside  of  Paris,  near  the 
Rue  du  Chateau-des-Rentiers,  just  beyond  the  fortifica 
tions.” 

A  prisoner’s  examination  always  begins  with  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  individuality,  which  gives  both  the  magistrate 
and  the  culprit  time  to  study  each  other,  to  try,  as  it  were, 
each  other’s  strength,  before  joining  in  a  serious  struggle  ; 
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just  as  two  duellists,  about  to  engage  in  mortal  combat, 
first  try  a  few  passes  with  the  foils. 

“  Now,”  resumed  M.  Segmuller,  “  we  will  note  your  an¬ 
tecedents.  Have  you  not  already  been  found  guilty  of 
several  offences  ?  ” 

The  Widow  Chupin  was  too  well  versed  in  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  ignorant  of  those  famous  records,  which 
render  the  denial  of  identity  such  a  difficult  matter  in 
France.  “I  have  been  unfortunate, my  good  judge,”  she 
whined. 

“Yes,  several  times.  First  of  all  you  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods.” 

“  But  it  was  proved  that  I  was  innocent,  that  my  charac¬ 
ter  was  whiter  than  snow.  My  poor,  dear  husband  had 
been  deceived  by  his  comrades  ;  that  was  all.” 

“  Possibly.  But  while  your  husband  was  undergoing- 
his  sentence,  you  were  condemned,  first  to  one  month’s 
and  then  to  three  months’  imprisonment  for  stealing.” 

“  Oh,  I  had  some  enemies  who  did  their  best  to  ruin 
me.” 

“  Next  you  were  imprisoned  for  having  led  some  young 
girls  astray.” 

“  They  were  good-for-nothing  hussies,  my  kind  sir,  heart¬ 
less,  unprincipled  creatures.  I  did  them  many  favours, 
and  then  they  went  and  related  a  batch  of  falsehoods  to 
ruin  me.  I  have  always  been  too  kind  and  considerate 
towards  others.” 

The  list  of  the  woman’s  offences  was  not  exhausted,  but 
M.  Segmuller  thought  it  useless  to  continue.  “  Such  is 
your  past,”  he  resumed.  “  At  the  present  time  your  wine¬ 
shop  is  the  resort  of  rogues  and  criminals.  Your  son  is  un¬ 
dergoing  his  fourth  term  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  you  abetted  and  assisted  him  in  his 
evil  deeds.  Your  daughter-in-law,  by  some  miracle,  has 
remained  honest  and  industrious,  hence,  you  have*  tor¬ 
mented  and  abused  her  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
authorities  have  been  obliged  to  interfere.  When  she 
left  your  house  you  tried  to  keep  her  child — no  doubt 
meaning  to  bring  it  up  after  the  same  fashion  as  its  father.” 

■“This,”  thought  the  Widow  Chupin,  “is  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  to  try  and  soften  the  magistrate’s  heart.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  she  drew  one  of  her  new  handkerchiefs  from  her 
pocket,  and,  by  dint  of  rubbing  her  eyes,  endeavoured  to 
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extract  a  tear.  “  Oh,  unhappy  me,”  she  groaned.  “  How 
can  anyone  imagine  that  I  would  harm  my  grandson,  my 
poor  little  Toto  1  Why  I  should  be  worse  than  a  wild 
beast,  to  try  and  bring  my  own  flesh  and  blood  to  perdi* 
tion.” 

She  soon  perceived,  however,  that  her  lamentations  did 
not  much  affect  M.  Segmuller,  hence,  suddenly  chang¬ 
ing  both  her  tone  and  manner  she  began  her  justification. 
She  did  not  positively  deny  her  past ;  but  she  threw  ail 
the  blame  on  the  injustice  of  destiny,  which,  while  favour¬ 
ing  a  few,  generally  the  less  deserving,  showed  no  mercy 
to  others.  Alas !  she  was  one  of  those  who  had  had  no 
luck  in  life,  having  always  been  persecuted,  despite  her 
innocence.  In  this  last  affair,  for  instance,  how  was  she 
to  blame  ?  A  triple  murder  had  stained  her  shop  with 
blood ;  but  the  most  respectable  establishments  are 
not  exempt  from  similar  catastrophes.  During  her  solitary 
confinement,  she  had,  said  she,  dived  down  into  the  deep¬ 
est  recesses  of  her  conscience,  and  she  was  still  unable  to 
discover  what  blame  could  justly  be  laid  at  her  door. 

“  I  can  tell  you,”  interrupted  the  magistrate.  “  You  are 
accused  of  impeding  the  action  of  the  law.” 

“  Good  heavens !  Is  it  possible  !  ” 

“  And  of  seeking  to  defeat  justice.  This  is  equivalent 
to  complicity,  Widow  Chupin  ;  take  care.  When  the  police 
entered  your  cabin,  after  this  crime  had  been  committed, 
you  refused  to  answer  their  questions.” 

“  I  told  them  all  that  I  knew.” 

“  Very  well,  then  you  must  repeat  what  you  told  them 
to  me.” 

M.  Segmuller  had  reason  to  feel  satisfied.  He  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  examination  in  such  a  way  that  the  Widow 
Chupin  would  now  have  to  initiate  a  narrative  of  the 
tragedy.  This  excellent  point  gained ;  for  this  shrewd 
old  woman  possessed  of  all  her  coolness,  would  naturally 
have  been  on  her  guard  against  any  direct  questions.  Now, 
it  was  essential  that  she  should  not  suspect  either  what  the 
magistrate  knew  of  the  affair,  or  what  he  was  ignorant  of. 
By  leaving  her  to  her  own  devices  she  might,  in  the  course  of 
the  version  which  she  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  truth, 
not  merely  strengthen  Lecoq’s  theories,  but  also  let  fall  some 
remark  calculated  to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  investiga¬ 
tion.  Both  M.  Segmuller  and  Lecoq  were  of  opinion  that 
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the  version  of  the  crime,  which  they  were  about  to  hear,  had 
been  concocted  at  the  station-house  of  the  Place  d’ltalie 
while  the  murderer  and  the  spurious  drunkard  were  left  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  it  had  been  transmitted  by  the  accomplice  to 
the  widow  during  the  brief  conversation  they  were  allowed  to 
have  through  the  wicket  of  the  latter’s  cell. 

Invited  by  the  magistrate  to  recount  the  circumstances 
of  the  tragedy,  Mother  Chupin  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  “Oh,  it  was  a  very  simple  affair,  my  good 
sir,”  she  began.  “  I  was  sitting  by  my  fireside  on  Sunday 
evening,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  three  men 
and  two  women  came  in.” 

M.  Segmuller  and  the  young  detective  exchanged 
glances.  The  accomplice  had  evidently  seen  Lecoq  and 
his  comrade  examining  the  foot-prints,  and  accordingly 
the  presence  of  the  two  women  was  not  to  be  denied. 

“  What  time  was  this  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  About  eleven  o’clock.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  As  soon  as  they  sat  down,  they  ordered  a  bowl  of 
wine,  a  la  Francaise.  Without  boasting,  I  may  say  that 
I  haven’t  an  equal  in  preparing  that  drink.  Of  course,  I 
waited  on  them,  and  afterwards,  having  a  blouse  to  mend 
for  my  boy,  I  went  upstairs  to  my  room,  which  is  just  over 
the  shop.” 

“  Leaving  these  people  alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  judge.” 

“  That  showed  a  great  deal  of  confidence  on  your  part.” 

The  widow  sadly  shook  her  head.  “  People  as  poor  as 
I  am  don’t  fear  the  thieves,”  she  sighed. 

“  Go  on — go  on.” 

“  Well,  I  had  been  upstairs  about  half  an  hour,  when  I 
heard  someone  below  call  out  :  ‘  Eh  !  old  woman  1  ’  So  I 
went  down,  and  found  a  tall  big-bearded  man,  who  had 

i’ust  come  in.  He  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  I 
>rought  to  a  table  where  he  had  sat  down  by  himself.” 

“  And  then,  did  you  go  upstairs  again  ?  ”  interrupted 
the  magistrate. 

The  exclamation  was  ironical,  of  course,  but  no  one 
could  have  told  from  the  Widow  Chupin’s  placid  counte¬ 
nance  whether  she  was  aware  that  such  was  the  case. 

“  Precisely,  my  good  sir,”  she  replied  in  the  most  com¬ 
posed  manner.  “  Only  this  time  I  had  scarcely  taken  up 
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my  needle  when  I  heard  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  shop.  I 
hurried  downstairs  to  put  a  stop  to  it — but  heaven  knows 
my  interference  would  have  been  of  little  use.  The  three 
men  who  had  come  in  first  of  all  had  fallen  upon  the  new 
comer,  and  they  were  beating  him,  my  good  sir,  they  were 
killing  him.  I  screamed.  Just  then  the  man  who  had  come 
in  alone  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket ;  he  fired  and  killed 
one  of  his  assailants,  who  fell  to  the  ground.  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  crouched  on  the  staircase  and  threw  my 
apron  over  my  head  that  I  might  not  see  the  blood  run. 
An  instant  later  Monsieur  Gevrol  arrived  with  his  men ; 
they  forced  open  the  door,  and  behold — ” 

The  Widow  Chupin  here  stopped  short.  These  wretched 
old  women,  who  have  trafficked  in  every  sort  of  vice,  and 
who  have  tasted  every  disgrace,  at  times  attain  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  hypocrisy  calculated  to  deceive  the  most  subtle 
penetration.  Anyone  unacquainted  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  landlady  of  the  Poivriere,  would  certainly  have 
been  impressed  by  her  apparent  candour,  so  skilfully  did 
she  affect  a  display  of  frankness,  surprise,  and  fear.  Her 
expression  would  have  been  simply  perfect,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  eyes,  her  small  gray  eyes,  as  restless  as  those  of  a 
caged  animal,  and  gleaming  at  intervals  with  craftiness 
and  cunning. 

There  she  stood,  mentally  rejoicing  at  the  success  of 
her  narrative,  for  she  was  convinced  that  the  magistrate 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  revelations.  Although 
during  her  recital,  delivered,  by  the  way,  with  conjuror- 
like  volubility,  not  a  muscle  of  M.  Segmuller’s  face  had  be¬ 
trayed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  When  she  paused, 
out  of  breath,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  without  a  word 
approached  his  clerk  to  inspect  the  notes  taken  during 
the  earlier  part  oFthe  examination. 

From  the  corner  where  he  was  quietly  seated,  Lecoq 
did  not  cease  watching  the  prisoner.  “  She  thinks  that 
it’s  all  over,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  she  fancies  that 
her  deposition  is  accepted  without  question.” 

If  such  were,  indeed,  the  widow’s  opinion,  she  was  soon 
to  be  undeceived  ;  for,  after  addressing  a  few  low-spoken 
words  to  the  smiling  Goguet,  M.  Segmuller  took  a  seat 
near  the  fireplace,  convinced  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  to  abandon  defensive  tactics,  apd  open  fire  on  the 
enemy’s  position. 
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“  So,  Widow  Chupin,”  he  began,  “you  tell  us  that  you 
didn’t  remain  for  a  single  moment  with  the  people  wh& 
came  into  your  shop  that  evening !  ” 

“  Not  a  moment.” 

“They  came  in  and  ordered  what  they  wanted;  you 
waited  on  them,  and  then  left  them  to  themselves  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  good  sir.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  you  didn’t  overhear 
some  words  of  their  conversation.  What  were  they  talking 
about?” 

“  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  spy  over  my  custom¬ 
ers.” 

“  Didn’t  you  hear  anything?  ” 

“  Nothing  at  all.” 

The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
commiseration.  “In  other  words,”  he  remarked,  “you 

refuse  to  inform  justice - ” 

“  Oh,  my  good  sir !  ” 

“Allow  me  to  finish.  All  these  improbable  stories 
about  leaving  the  shop  and  mending  your  son’s  clothes  in 
your  bedroom,  are  so  many  inventions.  You  have  con¬ 
cocted  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  me  :  ‘I  didn’t  see 
anything ;  I  didn’t  hear  anything ;  I  don’t  know  anything.’ 
If  such  is  your  system  of  defence,  I  warn  you  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  you  to  maintain  it,  and  I  may  add  that  it 
would  not  be  admitted  by  any  tribunal.” 

“  It  is  not  a  system  of  defence ;  it  is  the  truth.” 

M.  Segmuller  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment ;  then,  sud¬ 
denly,  he  exclaimed  :  “Then  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me 
about  this  miserable  assassin  ?  ” 

“  But  he  is  not  an  assassin,  my  good  sir.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  such  an  assertion  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  he  only  killed  the  others  in  protecting 
himself.  They  picked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  he  was  alone 
against  three,  and  saw  very  plainly  that  he  could  expect 
no  mercy  from  brigands  who — ” 

The  colour  rose  to  the  Widow  Chupin’s  cheeks, 
and  she  suddenly  checked  herself,  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  evidently  regretting  that  she  had  not  ’  bridled  her 
tongue.  It  is  true  she  might  reasonably  hope,  that  the 
magistrate  had  imperfectly  heard  her  words,  and  had  failed 
to  seize  their  full  purport,  for  two  or  three  red  hot  coals 
having  fallen  from  the  grate  on  to  the  hearth,  he  had  taken 
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up  the  tongs,  and  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  the  task  of 
artistically  arranging  the  fire. 

“  Who  can  tell  me — who  can  prove  to  me  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  not  this  man  who  first  attacked  the  others  ?” 
he  murmured,  thoughtfully. 

“  I  can,”  stoutly  declared  the  widow,  already  forgetful 
of  her  prudent  hesitation,  “  I  can  swear  it.” 

M.  Segmuller  looked  up,  intense  astonishment  written 
upon  his  face.  “  How  can  you  know  that  ?  ”  he  said 
slowly.  “  How  can  you  swear  it  ?  You  were  in  your  bed¬ 
room  when  the  quarrel  began.” 

Silent  and  motionless  in  his  corner,  Lecoq  was  inwardly 
jubilant.  This  was  a  most  happy  result,  he  thought,  but 
a  few  questions  more,  and  the  old  woman  would  be  obliged 
to  contradict  herself.  What  she  had  already  said  sufficed 
to  show  that  she  must  have  a  secret  interest  in  the  matter, 
or  else  she  would  never  have  been  so  imprudently  earnest 
in  defending  the  prisoner. 

“  However,  you  have  probably  been  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  your  knowledge  of  the  murderer’s  character,”  remarked 
M.  Segmuller,  you  are  apparently  well  acquainted  with 
him.” 

“  Oh,  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before  that  evening.” 

“  But  he  must  have  been  in  your  establishment  before  ?  ” 

“  Never  in  his  life/’ 

“Oh,  oh!  Then  how  do  you  explain  that  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  shop  while  you  were  up-stairs,  this  unknown  per¬ 
son — this  stranger — should  have  called  out :  ‘  Here,  old 
woman !  ’  Did  he  merely  guess  that  the  establishment 
was  kept  by  a  woman  ;  and  that  this  woman  was  no  longer 
young  ?  ” 

“  He  did  not  say  that.” 

“  Reflect  a  moment ;  you,  yourself  just  told  me  so.” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  say  that,  I’m  sure,  my  good  sir.” 

“  Yes  you  did,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  having  your  evi 
dence  read  :  Goguet,  read  the  passage,  if  you  please.” 

The  smiling  clerk  looked  back  through  his  minutes  and 
then,  in  his  clearest  voice,  he  read  these  words,  taken  down 
as  they  fell  from  the  Widow  Chupin's  lips  t  “  I  had  been 
up-stairs  about  half-an-hour,  when  I  heard  someone  below 
call  out  ‘  Eh  I  old  woman.’  So  I  went  down,”  &c.,  &c. 

“  Are  you  convinced  ?  ”  asked  M.  Segmuller. 

The  old  offender’s  assurance  was  sensibly  diminished 
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by  this  proof  of  her  prevarication.  However,  instead  of 
discussing  the  subject  any  further,  the  magistrate  glided 
over  it  as  if  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  in¬ 
cident. 

“  And  the  other  men,”  he  resumed,  “  those  who  were 
killed  :  did  you  know  them  ?  ” 

“  No,  good  sir,  no  more  than  I  knew  Adam  and  Eve.” 

“  And  were  you  not  surprised  to  see  three  men  utterly 
unknown  to  you,  and  accompanied  by  two  women,  enter 
your  establishment  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes  chance — ” 

“  Come  !  you  do  not  think  of  what  you  are  saying.  It 
was  not  chance  that  brought  these  customers,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  to  a  wine-shop  with  a  reputation  like  yours 
— an  establishment  situated  far  from  any  frequented  route 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  waste.” 

“  I’m  not  a  sorceress ;  I  say  what  I  think.” 

“  Then  you  did  not  even  know  the  youngest  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  the  man  who  was  attired  as  a  soldier,  he  who  was 
named  Gustave  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

M.  Segmuller  noted  the  intonation  of  this  response 
and  then  slowly  added :  “  But  you  must  have  heard  ol 
one  of  Gustave’s  friends,  a  man  called  Lacheneur?” 

On  hearing  this  name,  the  landlady  of  the  Poivriere 
became  visibly  embarrassed,  and  it  was  in  an  altered  voice 
that  she  stammered :  “  Lacheneur  !  Lacheneur !  no  I  have 
never  heard  that  name  mentioned.” 

Still  despite  her  denial,  the  effect  of  M.  Segmuller’s 
remark  was  evident,  and  Lecoq  secretly  vowed  that  he 
would  find  this  Lacheneur,  at  any  cost.  Did  not  the 
“  articles  of  conviction  ”  comprise  a  letter  sent  by  this  man 
to  Gustave,  and  written,  so  Lecoq  had  reason  to  believe, 
in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  ?  With  such  a 
clue  and  a  little  patience,  the  mysterious  Lacheneur  might 
yet  be  discovered. 

“  Now,”  continued  M.  Segmuller,  “  let  us  speak  of  the 
women  who  accompanied  these  unfortunate  men.  Whal 
sort  of  women  were  they  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  women  of  no  account  whatever !  ” 

“  Were  they  well  dressed  ?  ” 

**  On  the  contrary,  very  miserably.” 
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“  Well,  give  me  a  description  of  them.” 

“They  were  tall  and  powerfully  built,  and  indeed,  as  it 
was  Shrove  Sunday,  I  first  of  all  took  them  for  men  in  dis¬ 
guise.  They  had  hands  like  shoulders  of  mutton,  gruff 
voices,  and  very  black  hair.  They  were  as  dark  as  mulat¬ 
tos — ” 

“  Enough !  ”  interrupted  the  magistrate,  “  I  require  no 
further  proof  of  your  mendacity.  These  women  were 
short,  and  one  of  them  was  remarkably  fair.” 

“  I  swear  to  you,  my  good  sir - ” 

“Do  not  declare  it  upon  oath.  I  shall  be  forced  to 
confront  you  with  an  honest  man,  who  will  tell  you  to  your 
face  that  you  are  a  liar !  ” 

The  widow  did  not  reply,  and  there  was  a  moment’s  si¬ 
lence.  M.  Segmuller  determined  to  deal  a  decisive  blow. 
“  Do  you  also  affirm  that  you  had  nothing  of  a  compromis¬ 
ing  character  in  the  pocket  of  your  apron  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Nothing — you  may  have  it  examined;  it  was  left  in 
the  house.” 

“  Then  you  still  persist  in  your  system,”  resumed  M. 
Segmuller.  “  Believe  me,  you  are  wrong.  Reflect — it 
rests  with  you  to  go  to  the  Assize  Court  as  a  witness,  or 
an  accomplice.” 

Although  the  widow  seemed  crushed  by  this  unexpected 
blow,  the  magistrate  did  not  add  another  word.  Her  de¬ 
position  was  read  over  to  her,  she  signed  it,  and  was  then 
led  away. 

M.  Segmuller  immediately  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 
filled  up  a  blank  form  and  handed  it  to  his  clerk,  saying : 
“  This  is  an  order  for  the  governor  of  the  Depot.  Tell 
him  to  send  the  supposed  murderer  here  at  once.” 


X. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  extort  a  confession  from  a  man  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  silence  and  persuaded  that  no  proofs 
can  be  produced  against  him,  it  is  a  yet  more  arduous  task 
to  make  a  woman,  similarly  situated,  speak  the  truth.  As 
they  say  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  one  might  as  well  try  to 
make  the  devil  confess. 

The  examination  of  the  Widow  Chupin  had  been  com 
ducted  with  the  greatest  possible  care  by  M.  Segmulleq 
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who  was  as  skilful  in  managing  his  questions  as  a  tried 
general  in  manoeuvring  his  troops. 

However,  all  that  he  had  discovered  was  that  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  Poivriere  was  conniving  with  the  murderer. 
The  motive  of  her  connivance  was  yet  unknown,  and  the 
murderer’s  identity  still  a  mystery.  Both  M.  Segmuller 
and  Lecoq  were  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  old  hag 
knew  everything.  “It  is  almost  certain,”  remarked  the 
magistrate,  “  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  people  who 
came  to  her  house— with  the  women,  the  victims,  the  mur¬ 
derer — with  all  of  them,  in  fact.  I  am  positive  as  regards 
that  fellow  Gustave — I  read  it  in  her  eyes.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  she  knows  Lacheneur — the  man  upon  whom 
the  dying  soldier  breathed  vengeance — the  mysterious  per¬ 
sonage  who  evidently  possesses  the  key  to  the  enigma. 
That  man  must  be  found.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  Lecoq,  “  and  I  will  find  him  even  if  I  have 
to  question  every  one  of  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  men 
who  constantly  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  !  ” 

This  was  promising  so  much  that  the  magistrate,  des¬ 
pite  his  pre-occupation,  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

“  If  this  old  woman  would  only  decide  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  at  her  next  examination  !  ”  remarked  Lecoq. 

“  Yes.  But  she  won’t.” 

The  young  detective  shook  his  head  despondingly. 
Such  was  his  own  opinion.  He  did  not  delude  himself 
with  false  hopes,  and  he  had  noticed  between  the  Widow 
Chupin’s  eyebrows,  those  furrows  which,  according  to 
physiognomists,  indicate  a  senseless,  brutish  obstinacy. 

“  Women  never  confess,”  resumed  the  magistrate ;  “  and 
even  when  they  seemingly  resign  themselves  to  such  a 
course,  they  are  not  sincere.  They  fancy  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  means  of  misleading  their  examiner.  On 
the  contrary,  evidence  will  crush  the  most  obstinate  man ; 
he  gives  up  the  struggle,  and  confesses.  Now,  a  woman 
scoffs  at  evidence.  Show  her  the  sun ;  tell  her  it’s  day¬ 
time  :  at  once  she  will  close  her  eyes  and  say  to  you,  ‘  No, 
it’s  night.’  Male  prisoners  plan  and  combine  different 
systems  of  defence  according  to  their  social  positions ; 
the  women  on  the  contrary,  have  but  one  system,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  their  condition  in  life.  They  deny 
everything,  persist  in  their  denials  even  when  the  proofs 
against  them  is  overwhelming,  and  then  they  cry.  When 
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I  worry  the  Chupin  with  disagreeable  questions,  at  hex 
next  examination,  you  may  be  sure  she  will  turn  her  eyes 
into  a  fountain  of  tears.” 

In  his  impatience,  M.  Segmuller  angrily  stamped  his 
foot.  He  had  many  weapons  in  his  arsenal;  but  none 
strong  enough  to  break  a  woman’s  dogged  resistance. 

“  If  I  only  understood  the  motive  that  guides  this  old 
hag !  ”  he  continued.  “  But  not  a  clue !  Who  can  tell 
me  what  powerful  interests  induces  her  to  remain  silent  ? 
It  is  her  own  cause  that  she  is  defending  ?  Is  she  an  ac¬ 
complice  ?  Is  it  certain  that  she  did  not  aid  the  murderer 
in  planning  an  ambuscade  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  responded  Lecoq,  slowly,  “yes;  this  supposition 
very  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind.  But  think  a 
moment,  sir,  such  a  theory  would  prove  that  the  idea  we 
entertained,  a  short  time  since,  is  altogether  false.  If  the 
Widow  Chupin  is  an  accomplice,  the  murderer  is  not  the 
person  we  have  supposed  him  to  be ;  he  is  simply  the  man 
he  seems  to  be.” 

This  argument  apparently  convinced  M.  Segmuller. 
“  What  is  your  opinion  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  young  detective  had  formed  his  opinion  a  long 
while  ago.  But  how  could  he,  a  humble  police-agent, 
venture  to  express  any  decided  views  when  the  magistrate 
hesitated  ?  He  understood  well  enough  that  his  position 
necessitated  extreme  reserve  ;  hence,  it  was  in  the  most 
modest  tone  that  he  replied :  “  Might  not  the  pretendec' 
drunkard  have  dazzled  Mother  Chupin’s  eyes  with  the 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  reward  ?  Might  he  not  have  prom¬ 
ised  her  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ?  ” 

He  paused ;  Goguet  the  smiling  clerk  had  just  returned. 
Behind  him  stood  a  private  of  the  Garde  de  Paris  who  re¬ 
mained  respectfully  on  the  threshold,  his  heels  in  a  straight 
line,  his  right  hand  raised  to  the  peak  of  his  shako,  and 
his  elbow  on  a  level  with  his  eyes,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

“  The  governor  of  the  Depot,”  said  the  soldier,  “  sends 
me  to  inquire  if  he  is  to  keep  the  Widow  Chupin  in  solitary 
confinement ;  she  complains  bitterly  about  it.” 

M.  Segmuller  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  Certainly,”  he 
murmured,  as  if  replying  to  an  objection  made  by  his  own 
conscience  ;  “  certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted  aggravation  of 
suffering ;  but  if  I  allow  this  woman  to  associate  with  the 
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other  prisoners,  she  will  certainly  find  some  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  parties  outside.  This  must  not  be  ;  the 
interests  of  justice  and  truth  must  be  considered  first.” 
The  thought  embodied  in  these  last  words  decided  him. 
“  Despite  her  complaints  the  prisoner  must  be  kept  in  sol¬ 
itary  confinement  until  further  orders,”  he  said. 

The  soldier  allowed  his  right  hand  to  fall  to  his  side,  he 
carried  his  right  foot  three  inches  behind  his  left  heel,  and 
wheeled  around.  Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk  then  closed 
the  door,  and  drawing  a  large  envelope  from  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  the  magistrate.  “  Here  is  a  communication 
from  the  governor  of  the  Depot,”  said  he. 

The  magistrate  broke  the  seal,  and  read  aloud,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  feel  compelled  to  advise  M.  Segmuller  to  take 
every  precaution  with  the  view  of  assuring  his  own  safety 
before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
May.  Since  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide,  this  pris¬ 
oner  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  him  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  He  did 
not  close  his  eyes  all  last  night,  and  the  guards  who 
watched  him  expected  every  moment  that  he  would  be¬ 
come  delirious.  However,  he  did  not  utter  a  woid.  When 
food  was  offered  him  this  morning,  he  resolutely  rejectea 
it,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  w7ere  his  intention  to 
starve  himself  to  death.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  criminal.  I  think  him  capable  of  any  desperate 
act.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  clerk,  whose  smile  had  disap¬ 
peared,  “  If  I  were  in  your  place,  sir,  I  would  only  let  him 
in  here  with  an  escort  of  soldiers.” 

“  What !  you — Goguet,  you,  an  old  clerk — make  such 
a  proposition  !  Can  it  be  that  you’re  frightened  ?  ” 

“  Frightened  !  No,  certainly  not ;  but — ” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  interrupted  Lecoq,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed 
superlative  confidence  in  his  own  muscles ;  “  Am  I  not 
here  ?  ” 

If  M.  Segmuller  had  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  that  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  would  naturally  have  served  as  a  rampart 
between  the  prisoner  and  himself.  For  purposes  of  con 
venience  he  usually  did  place  himself  behind  it ;  but  after 
Goguet’s  display  of  fear,  he  would  have  blushed  to  have 
taken  the  slightest  measure  of  self-protection.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  went  and  sat  down  by  the  fireplace — as  he  had 
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done  a  few  moments  previously  while  questioning  the 
Widow  Chupin — and  then  ordered  his  door-keeper  to  ad* 
mit  the  prisoner  alone.  He  emphasized  this  word 
“  alone.  ” 

A  moment  later  the  door  was  flung  open  with  a  violent 
jerk,  and  the  prisoner  entered,  or  rather  precipitated  him¬ 
self,  into  the  room.  Goguet  turned  pale  behind  his  table, 
and  Lecoq  advanced  a  step  forward,  ready  to  spring  upoc 
the  prisoner  and  pinion  him  should  it  be  requisite.  But 
when  the  latter  reached  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  paused 
and  looked  around  him.  “  Where  is  the  magistrate  ?  ”  he 
inquired,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  I  am  the  magistrate,”  replied  M,  Segmuller. 

“  No,  the  other  one.” 

u  What  other  one  ?  ” 

“  The  one  who  came  to  question  me  last  evening.” 

“He  has  met  with  an  accident.  Yesterday,  after 
leaving  you,  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  leg.” 

“  Oh  i  ” 

“  And  I  am  to  take  his  place.” 

The  prisoner  was  apparently  deaf  to  the  explanation. 
Excitement  had  seemingly  given  way  to  stupor.  His 
features,  hitherto  contracted  with  anger,  now  relaxed.  He 
grew  pale  and  tottered,  as  if  about  to  fall. 

“  Compose  yourself,”  said  the  magistrate  in  a  benevolent 
tone ;  “  if  you  are  too  weak  to  remain  standing,  take  a 
seat.” 

Already,  with  a  powerful  effort,  the  man  had  recovered 
his  self-possession.  A  momentary  gleam  flashed  from  his 
eyes.  “  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness,”  he  replied,  “  but 
this  is  nothing.  I  felt  a  slight  sensation  of  dizziness,  but 
it  is  over  now.” 

“  Is  it  long  since  you  have  eaten  anything  ?  ” 

“  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  that  man” — and  so  saying 
he  pointed  to  Lecoq — “  brought  me  some  bread  and  wine 
at  the  station-house.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  something?” 

“  No— and  yet — if  you  would  be  so  kind — I  should  like 
a  glass  of  water.” 

“  Will  you  not  have  some  wine  with  it  ?  ” 

“  I  should  prefer  pure  water.” 

His  request  was  at  once  complied  with.  He  drained  a 
first  glassfull  at  a  single  draught  •  the  glass  was  th*n  re* 
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plenished  and  he  drank  again,  this  time,  however,  more 
slowly.  One  might  have  supposed  that  he  was  drinking  in 
life  itself.  Certainly,  when  he  laid  down  the  empty  glass, 
he  seemed  quite  another  man. 

Eighteen  out  of  every  twenty  criminals  who  appear 
before  our  investigating  magistrates  come  prepared  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  plan  of  defence,  which  they  have 
conceived  during  their  preliminary  confinement.  Inno* 
cent  or  guilty,  they  have  resolved  on  playing  some  part  or 
other,  which  they  begin  to  act  as  soon  as  they  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  room  where  the  magistrate  awaits  them. 

The  moment  they  enter  his  presence,  the  magistrate 
needs  to  bring  all  his  powers  of  penetration  into  play;  for 
such  a  culprit’s  first  attitude  as  surely  betrays  his  plan  of 
defence  as  an  index  reveals  a  book’s  contents.  In  this 
case,  however,  M.  Segmuller  did  not  think  that  appearances 
were  deceitful.  It  seemed  evident  to  him  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  feigning,  but  that  the  excited  [frenzy 
which  marked  his  entrance  was  as  real  as  his  after  stupor. 

At  all  events,  there  seemed  no  fear  of  the  danger  the 
governor  of  the  Depot  had  spoken  of,  and  accordingly  M. 
Segmuller  seated  himself  at  his  desk.  Here  he  felt 
stronger  and  more  at  ease  for  his  back  being  turned  to  the 
window,  his  face  was  half  hidden  in  shadow ;  and  in  case 
of  need,  he  could,  by  bending  over  his  papers,  conceal  any 
sign  of  surprise  or  discomfiture. . 

The  prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  full  light,  and 
not  a  movement  of  his  features,  not  the  fluttering  of  an 
eye-lid  could  escape  the  magistrate’s  attention.  He 
seemed  to  have  completely  recovered  from  his  indisposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  features  assumed  an  expression  which  indi¬ 
cated  either  careless  indifference,  or  complete  resignation. 

“Do  you  feel  better  ?  ”  asked  M,  Segmuller. 

“  I  feel  very  well.” 

“  I  hope,”  continued  the  magistrate,  paternally,  “  that  in 
future  you  will  know  how  to  moderate  your  excitement. 
Yesterday  you  tried  to  destroy  yourself.  It  would  have 
been  another  great  crime  added  to  many  others — a  crime 
which — ” 

With  a  hasty  movement  of  the  hand,  the  prisoner  inter¬ 
rupted  him.  “  I  have  committed  no  crime,”  said  he,  in  a 
rough,  but  no  longer  threatening  voice.  “  I  was  attacked, 
and  I  defended  myself.  Anyone  has  a  right  to  do  that 
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There  were  three  men  against  me.  It  was  a  great  misfofr 
tune  ;  and  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to  repair  it;  but  my 
conscience  does  not  reproach  me — that  much  !  ” 

The  prisoners  “that  much,”  was  a  contemptuous  snap  of 
his  finger  and  thumb. 

“  And  yet  I’ve  been  arrested  and  treated  like  an  assassin,” 
he  continued.  “  When  I  saw  myself  interred  in  that  living 
tomb  which  you  call  a  secret  cell,  I  grew  afraid ;  I  lost  my 
senses.  I  said  to  myself !  ‘  My  boy,  they’ve  buried  you 
alive  ;  and  it  is  better  to  die — to  die  quickly,  if  you  don’t 
wish  to  suffer.’  So  I  tried  to  strangle  myself.  My  death 
wouldn’t  have  caused  the  slightest  sorrow  to  anyone.  I 
have  neither  wife  nor  child  depending  upon  me  for  support. 
However,  my  attempt  was  frustrated.  I  was  bled;  and 
then  placed  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  as  if  I  were  a  madman. 
Mad !  I  really  believed  I  should  become  so.  All  night 
long  the  jailers  sat  around  me,  like  children  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  tormenting  a  chained  animal.  They  watched  me, 
talked  about  me,  and  passed  the  candle  to  and  fro  before 
my  eyes.” 

The  prisoner  talked  forcibly,  but  without  any  attempt  at 
oratorical  display ;  there  was  bitterness  but  not  anger  in 
his  tone;  in  short,  he  spoke  with  all  the  seeming  sincerity 
of  a  man  giving  expression  to  some  deep  emotion  or  con¬ 
viction.  As  the  magistrate  and  the  detective  heard  him 
speak,  they  were  seized  with  the  same  idea.  “  This  man,” 
they  thought,  “  is  very  clever ;  it  won’t  be  easy  to  get  the 
better  of  him.” 

Then,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  M.  Segmuller  added 
aloud  : — “  This  explains  your  first  act  of  despair ;  but  later 
on,  for  instance,  even  this  morning,  you  refused  to  eat  the 
food  that  was  offered  you.” 

As  the  prisoner  heard  this  remark,  his  lowering  face 
suddenly  brightened,  he  gave  a  comical  wink,  and  finally 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  gay,  frank,  and  sonorous. 

**  That,”  said  he,  “  is  quite  another  matter.  Certainly,  I 
refused  all  they  offered  me,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  why. 
As  I  had  my  hands  confined  in  the  strait-waistcoat,  the 
jailer  tried  to  feed  me  just  as  a  nurse  tries  to  feed  a  baby 
with  pap.  Now  I  wasn’t  going  to  submit  to  that,  so  I 
closed  my  lips  as  tightly  as  I  could.  Then  he  tried  to  force 
my  mouth  open  and  push  the  spoon  in,  just  as  one  might 
force  a  sick  dog’s  jaws  apart  and  pour  some  medicine  dowa 
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its  throat.  The  deuce  take  his  impertinence  !  I  tried  to 
bite  him  :  that’s  the  truth,  and  if  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
his  finger  between  my  teeth,  it  would  have  staid  there. 
However,  because  I  wouldn’t  be  fed  like  a  baby,  all  the 
prison  officials  raise  their  hands  to  heaven  in  holy  horror, 
and  point  at  me  saying :  ‘  What  a  terrible  man  !  What  an 
awful  rascal !  ’  ” 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  recollection 
of  the  scene  he  had  described,  for  he  now  burst  into  another 
hearty  laugh,  to  the  great  amazement  of  Lecoq,  and  the 
scandal  of  Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk. 

M.  Segmuller  also  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  his  surprise. 
“  You  are  too  reasonable,  I  hope,”  he  said,  at  last,  “  to 
attach  any  blame  to  these  men,  who,  in  confining  you  in  a 
strait-waistcoat,  were  merely  obeying  the  orders  of  their 
superior  officers  with  the  view  of  protecting  you  from  your 
own  violent  passions.” 

“  Hum  1  ”  responded  the  prisoner,  suddenly  growing 
serious.  “  I  do  blame  them,  however,  and  if  I  had  one  of 

them  in  a  comer - But,  never  mind,  I  shall  get  over  it. 

If  I  know  myself  aright,  I  have  no  more  spite  in  my  com¬ 
position  than  a  chicken.” 

“  Your  treatment  depends  on  your  own  conduct,”  rejoined 
M.  Segmuller,  “  If  you  will  only  remain  calm,  you  shan’t 
be  put  in  a  strait-waistcoat  again.  But  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  be  quiet  and  conduct  yourself  properly.” 

The  murderer  sadly  shook  his  head.  “  I  shall  be  very 
prudent  hereafter,”  said  he,  “  but  it  is  terribly  hard  to  stay 
in  prison  with  nothing  to  do.  If  I  had  some  comrades 
with  me,  we  could  laugh  and  chat,  and  the  time  would  slip 
by ;  but  it  is  positively  horrible  to  have  to  remain  alone, 
entirely  alone,  in  that  cold,  damp  cell,  where  not  a  sound 
can  be  heard.” 

The  magistrate  bent  over  his  desk  to  make  a  note.  The 
word  “  comrades  ”  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  ask  the  prisoner  to  explain  it  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  inquiry. 

“  If  you  are  innocent,”  he  remarked,  “  you  will  soon  be 
released  :  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  your  innocence.” 

“  What  must  I  do  to  prove  it  ?  ” 

"Tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth:  answer  my  questions 
honestly  without  reserve.” 

"  As  for  that,  you  may  depend  upon  me.”  As  he  spoke 
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the  prisoner  lifted  his  hand,  as  if  to  call  upon  God  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  sincerity. 

But  M.  Segmuller  immediately  intervened :  “  Prisoners 
do  not  take  the  oath,”  said  he. 

“  Indeed !  ”  ejaculated  the  man  with  an  astonished  air, 
“  that’s  strange  !  ” 

Although  the  magistrate  had  apparently  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  prisoner,  he  had  in  point  of  fact  carefully 
noted  his  attitude,  his  tone  of  voice,  his  looks  and  gestures 
M.  Segmuller  had  moreover  done  his  utmost  to  set  the 
culprit’s  mind  ac  ease,  to  quiet  all  possible  suspicion  of  a 
trap,  and  his  inspection  of  the  prisoner’s  person  led  him  to 
believe  that  this  result  had  been  attained. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  you  will  give  me  your  attention  ;  and 
do  not  forget  that  your  liberty  depends  upon  your  frankness. 
What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  May.” 

“  What  is  your  Christian  name  ?  ” 

“  I  have  none.” 

“  That  is  impossible.” 

“  I’ve  been  told  that  already  three  times  since  yesterday, w 
rejoined  the  prisoner  impatiently.  “  And  yet  it’s  the  truth. 
If  I  were  a  liar,  I  could  easily  tell  you  that  my  name  was, 
Peter,  James,  or  John.  But  lying  is  not  in  my  line.  Really, 
I  have  no  Christian  name.  If  it  were  a  question  of  sur¬ 
names,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing.  I  have  had  plenty 
of  them.” 

“  What  were  they  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  see — to  commence  with,  when  I  was  with  Father 
Fougasse,  I  was  called  Affiloir,  because  you  see — ” 

“Who  was  this  Father  Fougasse  ?  ” 

“  The  great  wild  beast  tamer,  sir.  Ah  !  he  could  boast 
of  a  menagerie  and  no  mistake  !  Lions,  tigers,  and  bears, 
serpents  as  big  round  as  your  thigh,  paroquets  of  every 
colour  under  the  sun.  Ah !  it  was  a  wonderful  collection 
But  unfortunately — ” 

Was  the  man  jesting,  or  wTas  he  in  earnest  ?  It  was  so 
hard  to  decide,  that  M.  Segmuller  and  Lecoq  were  equally 
in  doubt.  As  for  Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk,  he  chuckled 
to  himself  as  his  pen  ran  over  the  paper. 

“  Enough,”  interrupted  the  magistrate,  “  How  old  are 
you.” 

“  Forty-four  or  forty-five  years  of  age.” 
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“  Where  were  you  bom  ?  ” 

“  In  Brittany,  probably.” 

M.  Segmuller  thought  he  could  detect  a  hidden  vein  of 
irony  in  this  reply. 

“  I  warn  you,”  said  he,  severely,  “  that  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way  your  chances  of  recovering  your  liberty  will  be 
greatly  compromised.  Each  of  your  answers  is  a  breach 
of  propriety.” 

As  the  supposed  murderer  heard  these  words,  an  ex¬ 
pression  or  mingled  distress  and  anxiety  was  apparent  in 
his  face.  “  Ah !  I  meant  no  offence,  sir,”  he  sighed. 
“You  questioned  me,  and  I  replied.  You  will  see  that  I 
have  spoken  the  truth,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  recount  the 
history  of  the  whole  affair.” 

“  When  the  prisoner  speaks,  the  prosecution  is  en¬ 
lightened,”  so  runs  an  old  proverb  frequently  quoted  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  almost  impossible 
for  a  culprit,  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  in  an  investi¬ 
gating  magistrate’s  presence,  without  betraying  his  inten¬ 
tions  or  his  thoughts ;  without,  in  short,  revealing  more  or 
less  of  the  secret  he  is  endeavoring  to  conceal.  All 
criminals,  even  the  most  simple-minded,  understand  this, 
and  those  who  are  shrewd  prove  remarkably  reticent. 
Confining  themselves  to  the  few  facts  upon  which  they 
have  founded  their  defence,  they  are  careful  not  to  travel 
any  further  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
even  then  they  only  speak  with  the  utmost  caution. 
When  questioned,  they  reply,  of  course,  but  always  briefly ; 
and  they  are  very  sparing  of  details. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  prisoner  was  prod¬ 
igal  of  words.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  his  being  the  medium  of  accomplishing  his 
own  decapitation.  He  did  not  hesitate  like  those  who  are 
afraid  of  misplacing  a  word  of  the  romance  they  are  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  truth.  Under  other  circumstances, 
this  fact  would  have  been  a  strong  argument  in  his 
favour. 

'‘You  may  tell  your  own  story,  then,”  said  M.  Seg¬ 
muller  in  answer  to  the  prisoner’s  indirect  request. 

The  presumed  murderer  did  not  try  to  hide  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  experienced  at  thus  being  allowed  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  in  his  own  way.  His  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
nostrils  dilated  as  if  with  pleasure.  He  sat  himself  down, 
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threw  his  head  back,  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips  as  if 
to  moisten  them,  and  said :  “  Am  I  to  understand  that 

you  wish  to  hear  my  history  ?  ” 

“Yes” 

“  Then  you  must  know  that  one  day  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  Father  Tringlot,  the  manager  of  a  travelling 
acrobatic  company,  was  going  from  Guingamp  to  Saint 
Brieuc,  in  Brittany.  He  had  with  him  two  large  vehicles 
containing  his  wife,  the  necessary  theatrical  paraphernalia, 
and  the  members  of  the  company.  Well,  soon  after  pass¬ 
ing  Chatelaudren,  he  perceived  something  white  lying  by 
the  roadside,  near  the  edge  of  a  ditch.  ‘  I  must  go  and 
see  what  that  is,’  he  said  to  his  wife.  He  stopped  the 
horses,  alighted  from  the  vehicle  he  was  in,  went  to  the 
ditch,  picked  up  the  object  he  had  noticed,  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise.  You  will  ask  me  what  he  had  found  ?  Ah ! 
good  heavens  !  A  mere  trifle.  He  had  found  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant,  then  about  six  months  old.” 

With  these  last  words,  the  prisoner  made  a  low  bow  to 
his  audience. 

“  Naturally,  Father  Tringlot  carried  me  to  his  wife. 
She  was  a  kindhearted  woman.  She  took  me,  examined 
me,  fed  me,  and  said :  ‘  He’s  a  strong,  healthy  child :  and 
and  we’ll  keep  him  since  his  mother  has  been  so  wicked 
as  to  abandon  him  by  the  roadside.  I  will  teach  him  ; 
and  in  five  or  six  years  he  will  be  a  credit  to  us.’  They 
then  asked  each  other  what  name  they  should  give  me, 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  the  first  of  May,  they  decided  to 
call  me  after  the  month,  and  so  it  happens  that  May  has 
been  my  name  from  that  day  to  this.” 

The  prisoner  paused  again  and  looked  from  one  to 
another  of  his  listeners,  as  if  seeking  some  sign  of  ap¬ 
proval.  None  being  forthcoming,  he  proceeded  with  his 
story. 

“  Father  Tringlot  was  an  uneducated  man,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  law.  He  did  not  inform  the  authorities 
that  he  had  tound  a  child,  and,  for  this  reason,  although  I 
was  living,  I  did  not  legally  exist,  for,  to  have  a  legal  ex¬ 
istence  it  is  necessary  that  one’s  name,  parentage,  and 
birthplace,  should  figure  upon  a  municipal  register. 

“  When  I  grew  older,  I  rather  congratulated  myself  on 
Father  Tringlot’s  neglect.  ‘  May,  my  boy,1  said  I,  c  you 
are  not  put  down  on  any  government  register,  consequently 
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there’s  no  fear  of  your  ever  being  drawn  as  a  soldier.*  I 
had  a  horror  of  military  service,  and  a  positive  dread  of 
bullets  and  cannon  balls.  Later  on,  when  I  had  passed 
the  proper  age  for  the  conscription,  a  lawyer  told  me  that 
I  should  get  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  if  I  sought  a 
place  on  the  civil  register  so  late  in  the  day ;  and  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  exist  surreptitiously.  And  this  is  why  I  have  no 
Christian  name,  and  why  I  can’t  exactly  say  where  I  was 
born.” 

If  truth  has  any  particular  accent  of  its  own,  as  moral 
ists  have  asserted,  the  murderer  had  found  that  accent. 
Voice  gesture,  glance,  expression,  all  were  in  accord ;  not 
a  word  of  his  long  story  had  rung  false. 

“  Now,”  said  M.  Segmuller,  coldly,  “  what  are  your 
means  of  subsistence  ?  ” 

By  the  prisoner’s  discomfited  mien  one  might  have 
supposed  that  he  had  expected  to  see  the  prison  doors  fly 
open  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative.  “  I  have  a  pro¬ 
fession,”  he  replied  plaintively.  “  The  one  that  Mother 
Tringlot  taught  me.  I  subsist  by  its  practice ;  and  I  have 
lived  by  it  in  France  and  other  countries.” 

The  magistrate  thought  he  had  found  a  flaw  in  the 
prisoner’s  armour.  “  You  say  you  have  lived  in  foreign 
countries  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Yes;  during  the  seventeen  years  that  I  was  with  M. 
Simpson’s  company,  I  travelled  most  of  the  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  gymnast  and  an  athlete.  How  is  it 
that  your  hands  are  so  white  and  soft  ?  ” 

Far  from  being  embarrassed,  the  prisoner  raised  his 
hands  from  his  lap  and  examined  them  with  evident  com¬ 
placency.  “  It  is  true  they  are  pretty,”  said  he,  “  but  this 
is  because  I  take  good  care  of  them  and  scarcely  use 
them.” 

“  Do  they  pay  you,  then,  for  doing  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  no,  indeed  !  But,  sir,  my  duty  consists  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  in  turning  a  compliment,  in  making  things 
pass  off  pleasantly,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and,  without  boast¬ 
ing,  flatter  myself  that  I  have  a  certain  knack — ” 

M.  Segmuller  stroked  his  chin,  according  to  his  habit 
whenever  he  considered  that  a  prisoner  had  committed 
some  grave  blunder.  “  In  that  case,”  said  he,  “  will  you 
give  me  a  specimen  of  your  talent  ?  ” 
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“  Ah,  ha  !  ”  laughed  the  prisoner,  evidently  supposing 
this  to  be  a  jest  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.  “  Ah, 
ha !” 

“  Obey  me,  if  you  please,”  insisted  M.  Segmuller. 

The  supposed  murderer  made  no  objection.  His  face 
at  once  assumed  a  different  expression,  his  features  wear¬ 
ing  a  mingled  air  of  impudence,  conceit,  and  irony.  He 
caught  up  a  ruler  that  was  lying  on  the  magistrate’s  desk, 
and  flourishing  it  wildly,  began  as  follows,  in  a  shrill  fal¬ 
setto  voice  :  “  Silence,  music  !  And  you,  big  drum,  hold 
your  peace  !  Now  is  the  hour,  now  is  the  moment,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  witness  the  grand,  unique  performance 
of  these  great  artists,  unequaled  in  the  world  for  their  feats 
upon  the  trapeze  and  the  tight-rope,  and  in  innumerable 
other  exercises  of  grace,  suppleness  and  strength  !  ” 

“  That  is  sufficient,”  interrupted  the  magistrate.  “  You 
can  speak  like  that  in  France ;  but  what  do  you  say  in 
Germany  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  I  use  the  language  of  that  country.” 

“  Let  me  hear,  then  !  ”  retorted  M.  Segmuller,  whose 
mother  tongue  was  German. 

The  prisoner  ceased  his  mocking  manner,  assumed  an 
air  of  comical  importance,  and  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  began  to  speak  as  follows,  in  very  emphatic  tones  : 
“  Mit  Bewilligung  der  hochloeblichen  Obrigkeit,  wird 
heute,  vor  hiesiger  ehrenwerthen  Burgerschaft,  zum  ersten- 
mal  aufgefuhrt — Genovesa,  oder — ” 

This  opening  of  the  prisoner’s  German  harangue  may  be 
thus  rendered  :  “  With  the  permission  of  the  local  author¬ 

ities  there  will  now  be  presented  before  the  honourable 
citizens,  for  the  first  time — Genevieve,  or  the — ” 

“  Enough,”  said  the  magistrate,  harshly.  He  rose,  per¬ 
haps  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  and  added  :  “  We  will  send 

for  an  interpreter  to  tell  us  whether  you  speak  English  as 
fluently.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Lecoq  modestly  stepped  for¬ 
ward.  “  I  understand  English,”  said  he. 

“  Very  well.  You  hear,  prisoner  ?  ” 

But  the  man  was  already  transformed.  British  gravity 
and  apathy  were  written  upon  his  features ;  his  gestures 
were  stiff  and  constrained,  and  in  the  most  ponder¬ 
ous  tones  he  exclaimed  :  “  Walk  up  !  ladies  and  gentle 

men,  walk  up  !  Long  life  to  the  queen  and  to  the  honoura 
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ble  mayor  of  this  town  !  No  country,  England  excepted 
— our  glorious  England  ! — could  produce  such  a  marvel, 
such  a  paragon — ”  For  a  minute  or  two  longer  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  strain. 

M.  Segmuller  was  leaning  upon  his  desk,  his  face  hid¬ 
den  by  his  hands.  Lecoq,  standing  in  front  of  the 
prisoner,  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment.  Goguet 
the  smiling  clerk,  alone  found  the  scene  amusing. 


XI. 

The  governor  of  the  depot,  a  functionary  who  had  gained 
the  reputation  of  an  oracle  by  twenty  years’  experience  in 
prisons  and  with  prisoners— a  man  whom  it  was  most  difficult 
to  deceive — had  advised  the  magistrate  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  every  precaution  before  examining  the  prisoner, 
May. 

And  yet  this  man,  characterized  as  a  most  dangerous 
criminal,  and  the  very  announcement  of  whose  coming  had 
made  the  clerk  turn  pale,  had  proved  to  be  a  practical, 
harmless,  and  jovial  philosopher,  vain  of  his  eloquence,  a 
bohemian  whose  existence  depended  upon  his  ability  to 
turn  a  compliment ;  in  short,  a  somewhat  erratic  genius. 

This  was  certainly  strange,  but  the  seeming  contradic¬ 
tion  did  not  cause  M.  Segmuller  to  abandon  the  theory 
propounded  by  Lecoq.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  its  truth.  If  he  remained  silent, 
with  his  elbows  leaning  on  the  desk,  and  his  hands  clasped 
over  his  eyes,  it  was  only  *that  he  might  gain  time  for 
reflection. 

The  prisoner’s  attitude  and  manner  were  remarkable. 
When  his  English  harangue  was  finished,  he  remained 
standing  in  the  "centre  of  the  room,  a  half-pleased,  half- 
anxious  expression  on  his  face.  Still,  he  was  as  much  at 
ease  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  platform  outside  some 
stroller’s  booth,  where,  if  one  could  believe  his  story,  he 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  magistrate  sought  for  some  indication  of  weakness 
on  his  features,  which  in  their  mobility  were  more  enig¬ 
matical  than  the  lineaments  of  the  sphinx. 

Thus  far,  M.  Segmuller  had  been  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  ven- 
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tured  on  any  direct  attack,  nor  had  he  made  use  of  any  of 
the  weapons  which  Lecoq  had  forged  for  his  use.  Still  he 
was  none  the  less  annoyed  at  his  defeat,  as  it  was  easy  to 
see  by  the  sharp  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  head  after 
a  few  moments’  silence.  “I  see  that  you  speak  three 
European  languages  correctly,”  said  he.  “  It  is  a  rare  tal¬ 
ent.” 

The  prisoner  bowed,  and  smiled  complacently.  “  Still 
that  does  not  establish  your  identity,”  continued  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  “  Have  you  any  acquaintances  in  Paris  ?  Can 
you  indicate  any  respectable  person  who  will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  sir,  it  is  seventeen  years  since  I  left  France.” 

“  That  is  unfortunate,  but  the  prosecution  can  not  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  such  an  explanation.  What  about  your 
last  employer,  M.  Simpson.  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  M.  Simpson  is  a  rich  man,”  replied  the  prisoner,  rather 
coldly,  “  worth  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  honest  besides.  In  Germany  he  travelled  with  a 
show  of  marionettes,  and  in  England  with  a  collection  of 
phenomena  to  suit  the  tastes  of  that  country.” 

“Very  well !  Then  this  millionaire  could  testify  in  your 
favour ;  it  would  be  easy  to  find  him,  I  suppose.” 

“  Certainly,”  responded  May,  emphatically.  “  M.  Simp¬ 
son  would  willingly  do  me  this  favour.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  me  to  find  him,  only  it  would  require  consid¬ 
erable  time.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  at  the  present  moment  he  must  be  on  his  way 
to  America.  It  was  on  account  of  this  journey  that  I  left 
his  company — I  detest  the  ocean.” 

A  moment  previously  Lecoq’s  anxiety  had  been  so  in¬ 
tense,  that  his  heart  almost  stopped  beating ;  on  hearing 
these  last  words,  however,  he  regained  all  his  self-posses¬ 
sion.  As  for  the  magistrate,  he  merely  greeted  the 
murderer’s  reply  with  a  brief  but  significant  ejaculation. 

“  When  I  say  that  he  is  on  his  way,”  resumed  the 
prisoner,  “  I  may  be  mistaken.  He  may  not  have  started 
yet,  though  he  had  certainly  made  all  his  arrangements 
before  we  separated.” 

“  What  ship  was  he  to  sail  by  ?  ” 

“  He  did  not  tell  me.” 

“  Where  was  he  when  you  left  him  ?  ” 
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“  At  Leipsic.” 

“  When  was  this  ?  ” 

“  Last  Wednesday.” 

M.  Segmuller  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  “  So 
you  say  you  were  in  Leipsic  on  Wednesday  ?  How  long 
have  you  been  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Since  Sunday  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock.” 

“  It  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that.” 

Judging  by  the  murderer’s  contracted  brow  it  might  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
remember  something.  He  cast  questioning  glances  first 
towards  the  ceiling  and  then  towards  the  floor,  scratching 
his  head  and  tapping  his  foot  in  evident  perplexity.  “  How 
can  I  prove  it — how  ?  ”  he  murmured. 

The  magistrate  did  not  appear  disposed  to  wait.  “  Let  me 
assist  you.”  said  he.  “  The  people  at  the  inn  where  you 
boarded  while  in  Leipsic  must  remember  you.” 

“  We  did  not  stop  at  an  inn.” 

“  Where  did  you  eat  and  sleep,  then  ?  ” 

In  M.  Simpson’s  large  travelling-carriage ;  it  had  been 
sold,  but  he  was  not  to  give  it  up  until  he  reached  the  port 
he  was  to  sail  from.” 

“  What  port  was  that  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

At  this  reply  Lecoq,  who  had  less  experience  than  the 
magistrate  in  the  art  of  concealing  one’s  impressions,  could 
not  help  rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction.  The  prisoner 
was  plainly  convicted  of  falsehood,  indeed  driven  into  a 
comer. 

“  So  you  have  only  your  own  word  to  offer  in  support  of 
this  story  ?  ”  inquired  M.  Segmuller. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  said  the  prisoner,  extending  his  arm 
as  if  to  clutch  at  a  still  vague  inspiration — “  wait  a  moment. 
When  I  arrived  in  Paris  I  had  with  me  a  trunk  containing 
my  clothes.  The  linen  is  all  marked  with  the  first  letter 
of  my  name,  and  besides  some  ordinary  coats  and  trousers’ 
there  were  a  couple  of  costumes  I  used  to  wear  when  I  ap¬ 
peared  in  public.” 

“  Well,  what  have  you  done  with  all  these  things  ?  ” 

“  When  I  arrived  in  Paris,  I  took  the  tmnk  to  a  hotel 
close  by  the  Northern  railway  station — ” 

“  Go  on.  Tell  us  the  name  of  this  hotel  ?  ”  said  M.  Seg 
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muller,  perceiving  that  the  prisoner  had  stopped  short, 
evidently  embarrassed. 

“  That’s  just  what  I’m  trying  to  recollect.  I’ve  forgotten 
it.  But  I  haven’t  forgotten  the  house..  I  fancy  I  can  sea 
it  now  ;  and,  if  some  one  would  only  take  me  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  I  should  certainly  recognize  it.  The  people  at 
the  hotel  would  know  me,  and  besides,  my  trunk  would 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I’ve  told  you.” 

On  hearing  this  statement,  Lecoq  mentally  resolved  to 
make  a  tour  of  investigation  though  the  various  hotels  sun 
rounding  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

“Very  well,”  retorted  the  magistrate.  “Perhaps  we 
will  do  as  you  request.  Now,  there  are  two  questions  I 
desire  to  ask.  If  you  arrived  in  Paris  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  how  did  it  happen  that  by  midnight  of  the 
same  day  you  had  discovered  the  Poivriere,  which  is  merely 
frequented  by  suspicious  characters,  and  is  situated  in  such 
a  lonely  spot  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  it  at  night¬ 
time,  if  one  were  not  familiar  with  the  surrounding  local¬ 
ities  ?  In  the  second  place,  how  does  it  happen,  if  you 
possess  such  clothing  as  you  describe,  that  you  are  so 
poorly  dressed  ?  ” 

The  prisoner  smiled  at  these  questions.  “  I  can  easily 
explain  that,”  he  replied.  “  One’s  clothes  are  soon  spoiled 
when  one  travels  third-class,  so  on  leaving  Leipsic  I  put  on 
the  worst  things  I  had.  When  I  arrived  here,  and  felt  my 
feet  on  the  pavements  of  Paris,  I  went  literally  wild  with 
delight.  I  acted  like  a  fool.  I  had  some  money  in  my 
pocket — it  was  Shrove  Sunday — and  my  only  thought  was 
to  make  a  night  of  it.  I  did  not  think  of  changing  my 
clothes.  As  I  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
myself  round  about  the  Barriere  d’ltalie,  I  hastened  there 
and  entered  a  wine  shop.  While  I  was  eating  a  morsel, 
two  men  came  in  and  began  talking  about  spending  the 
night  at  a  ball  at  the  Rainbow.  I  asked  them  to  take  me 
with  them ;  they  agreed,  I  paid  their  bills,  and  we  started. 
But  soon  after  our  arrival  there  these  young  men  left  me 
and  joined  the  dancers.  It  was  not  long  before  I  grew 
weary  of  merely  looking  on.  Rather  disappointed,  I  left 
the  inn,  and  being  foolish  enough  not  to  ask  my  way,  I 
wandered  on  till  I  lost  myself,  while  traversing  a  tract  of 
unoccupied  land.  I  was  about  to  go  back,  when  I  saw  a 
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light  in  the  distance.  I  walked  straight  towards  it,  and 
reached  that  cursed  hovel/’ 

“  What  happened  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  went  in ;  called  for  some  one.  A  woman  came 
downstairs,  and  I  asked  her  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  When 
she  brought  it,  I  sat  down  and  lighted  a  cigar.  Then  I 
looked  about  me.  The  interior  was  almost  enough  to 
frighten  one.  Three  men  and  two  women  were  drinking 
and  chatting  in  low  tones  at  another  table.  My  face  did 
not  seem  to  suit  them.  One  of  them  got  up,  came  towards 
me,  and  said  :  ‘You  are  a  police-agent;  you’ve  come  here 
to  play  the  spy ;  that’s  very  plain.’  I  answered  that  I  wasn’t 
a  police-agent.  He  replied  that  I  was.  I  again  declared 
that  I  wasn’t.  In  short,  he  swore  that  he  was  sure  of  it, 
and  that  my  beard  was  false.  So  saying,  he  caught  hold 
of  my  beard  and  pulled  it.  This  made  me  mad.  I  jumped 
up,  and  with  a  blow  of  my  fist  I  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
In  an  instant  all  the  others  were  upon  me  1  I  had  my  re¬ 
volver — you  know  the  rest.” 

“  And  while  all  this  was  going  on,  what  were  the  two 
women  doing !  ” 

“  Ah !  I  was  too  busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  They 
disappeared !  ” 

“  But  you  saw  them  when  you  entered  the  place — what 
were  they  like  ?  ” 

*  Oh !  they  were  big,  ugly  creatures,  as  tall  as  grenadiers, 
and  as  dark  as  moles  !  ” 

Between  plausible  falsehood,  and  improbable  truth,  jus¬ 
tice — human  justice,  and  therefore  liable  to  error — is  com¬ 
pelled  to  decide  as  best  it  can.  For  the  past  hour  M.  Seg- 
muller  had  not  been  free  from  mental  disquietude.  But 
all  his  doubts  vanished  when  he  heard  the  prisoner  declare 
that  the  two  women  were  tall  and  dark.  If  he  had  said : 
“  The  women  were  fair,”  M.  Segmuller  would  not  have 
known  what  to  believe,  but  in  the  magistrate’s  opinion  the 
audacious  falsehood  he  had  just  heard,  proved  that  there 
was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  supposed  mur¬ 
derer  and  Widow  Chupin. 

Certainly,  M.  Segmuller’s  satisfaction  was  great;  but 
his  face  did  not  betray  it.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  prisoner  should  believe  that  he  had  the  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  deceiving  his  examiner.  “  You  must  understand 
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how  necessary  it  is  to  find  these  women,”  said  the  magis¬ 
trate  kindly. 

“  If  their  testimony  corresponds  with  your  allegations, 
your  innocence  will  be  proved  conclusively.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  how  can  I  put  my  hand 
upon  them  ?  ” 

“  The  police  can  assist  you — our  agents  are  always  at 
the  service  of  prisoners  who  desire  to  make  use  of  them 
in  establishing  their  innocence.  Did  you  make  any  ob¬ 
servations  which  might  aid  in  the  discovery  of  these  wo¬ 
men  ?  ” 

Lecoq,  whose  eyes  never  wandered  from  the  prisoner’s 
face,  fancied  that  he  saw  the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile  on 
the  man’s  lips. 

“  I  remarked  nothing,”  said  the  prisoner  coldly. 

M.  Segmuller  had  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk  a  mo 
ment  before.  He  now  drew  from  it  the  earring  which  hat 
been  found  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  handing  it 
abruptly  to  the  prisoner,  he  asked  :  “  So  you  didn’t  notice 
this  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the  women  ?  ” 

The  prisoner’s  imperturbable  coolness  of  demeanor  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  took  the  jewel  in  his  hand,  examined 
it  attentively  held  it  up  to  the  light,  admired  its  brilliant 
scintillations  and  said  :  “  It  is  a  very  handsome  stone,  but 
I  didn’t  notice  it.” 

“This  stone,”  remarked  the  magistrate,  “  is  a  dia¬ 
mond.” 

“Ah!” 

“  Yes ,  and  worth  several  thousand  francs.” 

“  So  much  as  that !  ” 

This  exclamation  may  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  part  assumed  by  the  prisoner;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  its  simplicity  was  undoubtedly  far-fetched.  It 
was  strange  that  a  nomad,  such  as  the  murderer  pretended 
to  have  been,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  countries  and 
capitals  of  Europe,  should  have  displayed  this  astonish¬ 
ment  on  learning  the  value  of  a  diamond.  Still,  M.  Seg¬ 
muller  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  discrepancy. 

“  Another  thing,”  said  he.  “  When  you  threw  down 
your  pistol,  crying ;  ‘  Come  and  take  me,’  what  did  you  in¬ 
tend  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  intended  to  make  my  escape.” 

“  In  what  way  ?  ” 
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“  Why,  of  course  by  the  door,  sir, — by - ” 

“  Yes,  by  the  back  door,  “  retorted  the  magistrate,  with 
freezing  irony.  “  It  remains  for  you  to  explain,  how  you — 
you  who  had  just  entered  that  hovel  for  the  first  time — 
could  have  known  of  this  door’s  existence.” 

For  once,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  the  prisoner 
seemed  troubled.  For  an  instant  all  his  assurance  forsook 
him.  He  evidently  perceived  the  danger  of  his  position, 
and  after  a  considerable  effort  he  contrived  to  burst  out 
in  a  laugh.  His  laugh  was  a  poor  one,  however,  it  rang 
false,  and  failed  to  conceal  a  sensation  of  deep  anxiety. 
Growing  gradually  bolder,  he  at  length  exclaimed :  “  That’s 
nonsense,  I  had  just  seen  these  two  women  go  out  by  that 
very  door.” 

“  Excuse  me,  you  declared  a  minute  ago  that  you  did 
not  see  these  women  leave  :  that  you  were  too  busy  to 
watch  their  movements.” 

“  Did  I  say  that  ?  ” 

“Word  for  word;  the  passage  shall  be  shown  you. 
Goguet,  find  it.” 

The  clerk  at  once  read  the  passage  referred  to,  where¬ 
upon  the  prisoner  undertook  to  show  that  his  remark  had 
been  misunderstood.  He  had  not  said — at  least,  he  did 
not  intend  to  say — that ;  they  had  quite  misinterpreted  his 
words.”  With  such  remarks  did  he  try  to  palliate  the 
effect  of  his  apparent  blunders. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lecoq  was  jubilant.  “  Ah,  my  fine 
fellow,”  thought  he,  “  you  are  contradicting  yourself — you 
are  in  deep  water  already — you  are  lost.  There’s  no  hope 
for  you.” 

The  prisoner’s  situation  was  indeed  not  unlike  that  of  a 
bather,  who,  unable  to  swim,  imprudently  advances  into 
the  sea  until  the  water  rises  above  his  chin.  He  may 
for  a  while  have  preserved  his  equilibrium  despite  the 
buffeting  of  the  waves,  but  now  he  totters,  loses  his  foot¬ 
ing — another  second,  and  he  will  sink  ! 

“  Enough — enough  !  ”  said  the  magistrate,  cutting  the 
prisoner’s  embarrassed  explanation  short.  “  Now,  if  you 
started  out  merely  with  the  intention  of  amusing  yourself, 
how  did  it  happen  that  you  took  your  revolver  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  had  it  with  me  while  I  was  travelling,  and  did  not 
think  of  leaving  it  at  the  hotel  any  more  than  I  thought  of 
changing  my  clothes.” 
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“Where  did  you  purchased ?” 

“  It  was  given  me  by  M.  Simpson  as  a  souvenir.” 

“Confess  that  this  M.  Simpson  is  a  very  convenient 
personage,”  said  the  magistrate  coldly.  “  Still,  go  on  with 
your  story.  Only  two  chambers  of  this  murderous  weapon 
were  discharged,  but  three  men  were  killed.  You  have 
not  told  me  the  end  of  the  affair.” 

“  What’s  the  use  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  in  saddened 
tones.  “  Two  of  my  assailants  had  fallen;  the  struggle 
became  an  equal  one.  I  seized  the  remaining  man,  the 
soldier,  round  the  body,  and  threw  him  down.  He  feft 
against  a  comer  of  the  table,  and  did  not  rise  again.” 

M.  Segmuller  had  unfolded  upon  his  desk  the  plan  oi 
the  Poivriere,  drawn  by  Lecoq.  “  Come  here,”  he  said, 
addressing  the  prisoner,  “  and  show  me  on  this  paper  the 
precise  spot  you  and  your  adversaries  occupied.” 

May  obeyed,  and  with  an  assurance  of  manner  a  little 
surprising  in  a  man  in  his  position,  he  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  drama.  “  I  entered,”  said  he,  “  by  this  door, 
marked  C  ;  I  seated  myself  at  the  table,  H,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  :  my  assailants  occupied  the  table  between 
the  fireplace,  F,  and  the  v.  ldow,  B.” 

“I  must  ad’"'\ ”  said  the  magistrate,  “that  yo  r  asser¬ 
tions  f-dly  agiv.^  with  die  statements  of  the  physicians, 
who  say  that  one  of  the  shots  must  have  been  fired  about 
a  yard  off,  and  the  other  about  two  yards  off.” 

This  was  a  victory  for  the  prisoner,  but  he  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  murmured  :  “  That  proves  that  the  phy¬ 
sicians  knew  their  business.” 

Lecoq  was  delighted.  This  part  of  the  prisoner’s  narra¬ 
tive  not  merely  agreed  with  the  doctor’s  statements,  but 
also  confirmed  his  own  researches.  The  young  detective 
felt  that,  had  he  been  the  examiner,  he  would  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  investigation  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  thanked  heaven  that  M.  Segmuller  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  M.  d’Escorval.” 

“This  admitted,”  resumed  the  magistrate,  “it  remains 
for  you  to  explain  a  sentence  you  uttered  when  the  agent, 
you  see  here,  arrested  you.” 

“  What  sentence  ?” 

“  You  exclaimed  :  *  Ah,  it’s  the  Prussians  who  are  com¬ 
ing  ,  I’m  lost !  ’  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

A  fleeting  crimson  tinge  suffused  the  prisoner’s  cheek. 
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It  was  evident  that  if  he  had  anticipated  the  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  had  been  prepared  for  them,  this  one  at  least, 
was  unexpected.  “It’s  very  strange,”  said  he,  with  ill- 
disguised  embarrassment,  “  that  I  should  have  said  such 
a  thing !  ” 

“  Five  persons  heard  you,”  insisted  the  magistrate. 

The  prisoner  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  trying  to  gain  time,  ransacking  in  his  mind  for  a 
plausible  explanation.  “  After  all,”  he  ultimately  said, 
“  the  thing’s  quite  possible.  When  I  was  with  M.  Simpson, 
we  had  with  us  an  old  soldier  who  had  belonged  to  Napo¬ 
leon’s  body  guard  and  had  fought  at  Waterloo.  I  recollect 
he  was  always  repeating  that  phrase.  I  must  have  caught 
the  habit  from  him.” 

This  explanation,  though  rather  slow  in  coming,  was 
none  the  less  ingenious.  At  least,  M.  Segmuller  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  “  That’s  very  plausible,”  said 
he ;  “  but  there  if  one  circumstance  that  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension.  Were  you  freed  from  your  assailants  before 
the  police  entered  the  place  ?  Answer  me,  yes  or  no.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Then,  why,  instead  of  making  your  escape  by  the  back 
door,  the  existence  of  which  you  had  divined,  did  you  re¬ 
main  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  leading  into  the  back 
room,  with  a  table  before  you  to  serve  as  a  barricade,  and 
your  revolver  levelled  at  the  police,  as  if  to  keep  them  at 
bay?” 

The  prisoner  hung  his  head,  and  the  magistrate  had  to 
wait  for  his  answer.  “  I  was  a  fool,”  he  stammered  at  last. 
“  I  didn’t  know  whether  these  men  were  police-agents,  or 
friends  of  the  fellows  I  had  killed.” 

“  In  either  case,  your  own  interest  should  have  induced 
you  to  fly.” 

The  prisoner  remained  silent. 

“Ah,  well!  ”  resumed  M.  Segmuller,  “let  me  tell  you 
my  opinion.  I  believe  you  designedly  and  voluntarily  ex¬ 
posed  yourself  to  the  danger  of  being  arrested  in  order  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  two  women  who  had  just  left.” 

“  Why  should  I  have  risked  my  own  safety  for  two  hussies 
I  did  not  even  know  ?  ” 

“Excuse  me.  The  prosecution  is  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  you  know  these  two  women  very  well.” 

*  I  should  like  to  see  anyone  prove  that !  ”  So  saying 
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the  prisoner  smiled  sneeringly,  but  at  once  changed  coun 
tenance  when  the  magistrate  retorted  in  a  tone  of  assur¬ 
ance,  “  I  will  prove  it.” 


XII. 

Magistrates  are  frequently  non-plussed  when  dealing 
with  these  difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  personal  iden¬ 
tity.  Railroads,  photography,  and  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  have  multiplied  the  means  of  investigation  in  vain. 
Every  day  it  happens  that  criminals  succeed  in  deceiving 
justice  in  regard  to  their  true  personality,  and  thus  escape 
the  consequences  of  former  crimes.  This  is  indeed  so  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  that  an  eminent  French  public  prosecutor 
once  ventured  to  remark  :  “  Uncertainty  as  regards  a  crim¬ 
inal’s  identity  will  only  cease  when  the  law  prescribes  the 
branding  of  a  number  on  the  shoulder  of  every  child  whose 
birth  is  reported  to  the  mayor.” 

M.  Segmuller  certainly  wished  that  a  number  had  been 
branded  upon  the  enigmatical  prisoner  before  him.  And 
yet  he  did  not  by  any  means  despair,  and  his  confidence, 
exaggerated  though  it  might  be,  was  not  at  all  feigned. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  weakest  point  of  the  prisoner’s 
defence  so  far,  was  his  pretended  ignorance  concerning 
the  two  women.  He  proposed  to  return  to  this  subject 
later  on.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  were  other 
matters  to  be  dealt  with. 

When  he  felt  that  his  threats  as  regards  the  women  had 
had  time  to  produce  its  full  effect,  the  magistrate  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  So,  prisoner,  you  assert  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  none  of  the  persons  you  met  at  the  Poivriere.” 

“  I  swear  it.” 

“  Have  you  never  had  occasion  to  meet  a  person  called 
Lacheneur,  an  individual  whose  name  is  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  affair?  ” 

“  I  heard  the  name  for  the  first  time  when  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  dying  soldier.  Poor  fellow !  I  had  just 
dealt  him  his  death  blow  ;  and  yet  his  last  words  testified 
to  my  innocence.” 

This  sentimental  outburst  produced  no  impression  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  magistrate.  “  In  that  case,”  said  he,  “  I 
suppose  you  are  willing  to  accept  this  soldier’s  state¬ 
ment.” 
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The  man  hesitated,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  snare,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  weigh  each 
answer  carefully.  “  I  accept  it,”  said  he  at  last.  “  Of 
course  I  accept  it.” 

“  Very  well,  then.  This  soldier  as  you  must  recollect, 
wished  to  revenge  himself  on  Lacheneur,  who,  by  promis- 
ing  him  a  sum  of  money,  had  inveigled  him  into  a  conspir¬ 
acy.  A  conspiracy  against  whom?  Evidently  against 
you ;  and  yet  you  pretend  that  you  had  only  arrived  in 
Paris  that  evening,  and  that  mere  chance  brought  you  to 
the  Poivriere.  Can  you  reconcile  such  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  ?  ” 

The  prisoner  had  the  hardihood  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
disdainfully,  “  I  see  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different 
light,”  said  he.  ‘‘These  people  were  plotting  mischief 
against  I  don’t  know  whom — and  it  was  because  I  was  in 
their  way  that  they  sought  a  quarrel  with  me,  without  any 
cause  whatever.” 

Skilfully  as  the  magistrate  had  delivered  this  thrust,  it 
had  been  as  skilfully  parried ;  so  skilfully,  indeed,  that 
Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk,  could  not  conceal  an  approv¬ 
ing  grimace.  Besides,  on  principle,  he  always  took  the 
prisoner’s  part,  in  a  mild,  platonic  way,  of  course. 

“  Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  that  followed  your 
arrest,”  resumed  M.  Segmuller.  “Why  did  you  refuse 
to  answer  all  the  questions  put  to  you  ?  ” 

A  gleam  of  real  or  assumed  resentment  shone  in  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  eyes.  “This  examination,”  he  growled,  “will  alone 
suffice  to  make  a  culprit  out  of  an  innocent  man  !  ” 

“  I  advise  you,  in  your  own  interest,  to  behave  properly. 
Those  who  arrested  you  observed  that  you  were  conver¬ 
sant  with  all  the  prison  formalities  and  rules.” 

“  Ah !  sir,  haven’t  I  told  you  that  I  have  been  arrested 
and  put  in  prison  several  times — always  on  account  of  my 
papers.  I  told  you  the  truth,  and  you  shouldn’t  taunt  me 
for  having  done  so.” 

The  prisoner  had  dropped  his  mask  of  careless  gaiety, 
and  had  assumed  a  surly,  discontented  tone.  But  his  trou¬ 
bles  were  by  no  means  ended  ;  in  fact,  the  battle  had  only 
just  begun.  Laying  a  tiny  linen  bag  on  his  desk,  M.  Seg- 
muller  asked  him  if  he  recognised  it. 

“  Perfectly !  It  is  the  package  that  the  governor  of  the 
Depot  placed  in  his  safe.” 
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The  magistrate  opened  the  bag,  and  poured  the  dust 
that  it  contained  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  “  You  are 
aware,  prisoner,”  said  he,  “that this  dust  comes  from  the 
mud  that  was  sticking  to  your  feet.  The  police-agent  who 
collected  it  has  been  to  the  station-house  where  you  spent 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  has  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  dust  is  identical  with  that  of  the  floor  of 
the  cell  you  occupied.” 

The  prisoner  listened  with  gaping  mouth. 

“  Hence,”  continued  the  magistrate,  “  it  was  certainly 
at  the  station-house,  and  designedly ,  that  you  soiled  your 
feet  with  that  mud.  In  doing  so  you  had  an  object.” 

“  I  wished — ” 

“  Let  me  finish.  Being  determined  to  keep  your  identity 
secret,  and  to  assume  the  character  of  a  member  of  the 
lower  classes — of  a  mountebank,  if  you  please — you  reflect¬ 
ed  that  the  care  you  bestow  upon  your  person  might  betray 
you.  You  foresaw  the  impression  that  would  be  caused 
when  the  coarse,  ill-fitting  boots  you  wore  were  removed, 
and  the  officials  preceived  your  trim'  clean  feet  which  are 
as  well  kept  as  your  hands.  Accordingly,  what  did  you  do  ? 
You  poured  some  of  the  water  that  was  in  the  pitcher  in 
your  cell  on  to  the  ground  and  then  dabbled  your  feet  in 
the  mud  that  had  thus  been  formed.” 

During  these  remarks,  the  prisoner’s  face  wore,  by 
turns,  an  expression  of  anxiety,  astonishment,  irony,  and 
mirth.  When  the  magistrate  had  finished,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

“So  that’s  the  result  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours’ 
research,”  he  at  length  exclaimed,  turning  towards  Lecoq. 
“  Ah  !  Mr.  Agent,  it’s  good  to  be  sharp,  but  not  so  sharp 
as  that.  The  truth  is,  that  when  I  was  taken  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-house,  forty-eight  hours — thirty-six  of  them  spent  in  a 
railway  carriage — had  elapsed  since  I  had  taken  off  my 
boots.  My  feet  were  red  and  swollen,  and  they  burned 
like  fire.  What  did  I  do  ?  I  poured  some  water  over 
them.  As  for  your  other  suspicions,  if  I  have  a  soft  white 
skin,  it  is  only  because  I  take  care  of  myself.  Besides, 
as  is  usual  with  most  men  of  my  profession,  I  rarely  wear 
anything  but  slippers  on  my  feet.  This  is  so  true,  that 
on  leaving  Leipsic,  I  only  owned  a  single  pair  of  boots, 
and  that  was  an  old  cast  off  pair  given  me  by  M» 
Simpson.” 
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Lecoq  struck  his  chest.  “Fool,  imbecile,  idiot,  that  I 
am  1  ”  he  thought.  “  He  was  waiting  to  be  questioned 
about  this  circumstance.  He  is  so  wonderfully  shrewd, 
that  when  he  saw  me  take  the  dust,  he  divined  my  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  since  then  he  has  managed  to  concoct  this 
story — a  plausible  story  enough — and  one  that  any  jury 
would  believe.” 

M.  Segmuller  was  saying  the  same  thing  to  himself. 
But  he  was  not  so  surprised  nor  so  overcome  by  the  skill 
the  prisoner  had  displayed  in  fencing  with  this  point. 
“  Let  us  continue,”  said  he.  “  Do  you  still  persist  in  your 
statements,  prisoner  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  be  forced  to  tell  you  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  untrue.” 

The  prisoner’s  lips  trembled  visibly,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  faltered :  “  may  my  first  mouthful  of 
bread  strangle  me,  if  I  have  uttered  a  single  falsehood  !  ” 

“A  single  falsehood  ! — wait.” 

The  magistrate  drew  from  the  drawer  of  his  desk  the 
moulds  of  the  foot-prints,  prepared  by  Lecoq,  and  showing 
them  to  the  murderer,  he  said  :  “You  told  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  two  women  were  as  tall  as  grena¬ 
diers  ;  now,  just  look  at  the  foot-prints  made  by  these 
female  giants.  They  were  as  ‘  dark  as  moles,’  you  said  ; 
a  witness  will  tell  you  that  one  of  them  was  a  small,  deli¬ 
cate  featured  blonde,  with  an  exceedingly  sweet  voice.” 
He  sought  the  prisoner’s  eyes,  gazed  steadily  into  them, 
and  added  slowly :  “  And  this  witness  is  the  driver  whose 
cab  was  hired  in  the  Rue  de  Chevaleret  by  the  two 
fugitives,  both  short,  fair-haired  women.” 

This  sentence  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  prisoner  ; 
he  grew  pale,  tottered,  and  leant  against  the  wall  for 
support. 

“  Ah  !  you  have  told  me  the  truth  !  ”  scornfully  con¬ 
tinued  the  pitiless  magistrate.  “  Then,  who  is  this  man 
who  was  waiting  for  you  while  you  were  at  the  Poivrieve  ? 
Who  is  this  accomplice  who,  after  your  arrest,  dared  to 
enter  the  Widow  Chupin’s  den  to  regain  possession  of 
some  compromising  object — no  doubt  a  letter — which  he 
knew  he  would  find  in  the  pocket  of  the  Widow  Chupin’s 
apron?  Who  is  this  devoted,  courageous  friend  who 
feigned  drunkenness  so  effectually  that  even  the  police 
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were  deceived,  and  thoughtlessly  placed  him  in  confine¬ 
ment  with  you  ?  Dare  you  deny  that  you  have  not  arranged 
your  system  of  defence  in  concert  with  him  ?  Can  you 
affirm  that  he  did  not  give  the  Widow  Chupin  counsel  as 
to  the  course  she  should  pursue  ?  ” 

But  already,  thanks  to  his  power  of  self-control,  the 
prisoner  had  mastered  his  agitation.  “  All  this,”  said 
he,  in  a  harsh  voice,  “  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  police  !  ” 

However  faithfully  one  may  describe  an  examination 
of  this  kind,  a  narrative  can  convey  no  more  idea  of  the 
real  scene  than  a  heap  of  cold  ashes  can  give  the  effect  of 
a  glowing  fire.  One  can  note  down  each  word,  each  ejac¬ 
ulation,  but  phraseology  is  powerless  to  pourtray  the 
repressed  animation,  the  impassioned  movements,  the 
studied  reticence,  the  varied  tones  of  voice,  the  now  bold, 
now  faltering  glances  full  of  hatred  and  suspicion  which 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  mostly  on  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  side,  but  not  entirely  so,  for  although  the  magistrate 
may  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  concealing  his  feelings,  at 
times  nature  cannot  be  controlled. 

When  the  prisoner  reeled  beneath  the  magistrate’s  last 
words,  ?the  latter  could  not  control  his  feelings.  “  He 
yields,”  he  thought,  “  he  succumbs — he  is  mine  !  ” 

But  all  hope  of  immediate  success  vanished  when  M. 
Segmuller  saw  his  redoutable  adversary  struggle  against 
his  momentary  weakness,  and  arm  himself  for  the  fight 
with  renewed,  and,  if  possible,  even  greater  energy.  The 
magistrate  perceived  that  it  would  require  more  than  one 
assault  to  overcome  such  a  stubborn  nature.  So,  in  a 
voice  rendered  still  more  harsh  by  disappointment,  he 
resumed :  “  It  is  plain  that  you  are  determined  to  deny 
evidence  itself.” 

The  prisoner  had  recovered  all  his  self-possession.  He 
must  have  bitterly  regretted  his  weakness,  for  a  fiendish 
spite  glittered  in  his  eyes.  “  What  evidence  !  ”  he  asked, 
frowning.  “  This  romance  invented  by  the  police  is  very 
plausible,  I  don’t  deny  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
truth  is  quite  as  probable.  You  talk  to  me  about  a  cab¬ 
man  whose  vehicle  was  hired  by  two  short,  fair  haired 
women  :  but  who  can  prove  that  these  women  were  the 
same  that  fled  from  the  Poivriere  ?  ” 

“The  police-agent  you  see  here,  followed  the  tracks 
they  left  across  the  snow.” 
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“  Ah  !  at  night  time — across  fields  intersected  by 
tlitches,  and  up  a  long  street — a  fine  rain  falling  all  the 
while,  and  a  thaw  already  beginning  1  Oh,  your  story  is 
very  probable  1  ” 

As  he  spoke,  the  murderer  extended  his  arm  towards 
Lecoq,  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  crushing  scorn,  he  added : 
“  A  man  must  have  great  confidence  in  himself,  or  a  wild 
longing  for  advancement,  to  try  and  get  a  man  guillotined 
on  such  evidence  as  thatl” 

At  these  words,  Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk,  whose  pen 
was  rapidly  flying  across  the  paper,  could  not  help  remark¬ 
ing  to  himself;  “The  arrow  has  entered  the  bull’s  eye 
this  time  !  ” 

The  comment  was  not  without  foundation  :  for  Lecoq 
was  evidently  cut  to  the  quick.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
incensed,  that  forgetful  of  his  subordinate  position,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  exclaiming :  “  This  circumstance  would 
be  of  slight  importance,  if  it  were  not  one  of  a  long 
chain — ” 

“  Be  good  enough  to  keep  silent,”  interrupted  the  magis¬ 
trate,  who,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  added  :  “  The  court 
does  not  utilize  the  proofs  and  testimony  collected  by  the 
police  until  it  has  examined  and  weighed  them.” 

“  No  matter,”  murmured  the  prisoner.  “  I  should  like 
to  see  this  cab-driver,” 

“  Have  no  fear  about  that ;  he  shall  repeat  his  evidence 
in  your  presence.” 

“  Very  well.  I  am  satisfied  then.  I  will  ask  him  how 
he  can  distinguish  people’s  faces  when  it  is  as  dark  as — ” 

He  checked  himself,  apparently  enlightened  by  a  sud¬ 
den  inspiration. 

“  How  stupid  lam!”  he  exclaimed.  “  I’m  losing  my 
temper  about  these  people  when  you  know  all  the  while 
who  they  are.  For  of  course  the  cab-man  drove  them 
home.” 

M.  Segmuller  saw  that  the  prisoner  understood  him. 
He  perceived,  moreover,  that  the  latter  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  increase  the  mystery  that  enshrouded  this  essen¬ 
tial  point  of  the  case — a  point  upon  which  the  prosecution 
was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  information. 

The  prisoner  was  truly  an  incomparable  comedian,  for 
his  last  observation  was  made  in  a  tone  of  remarkable  can 
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dour,  just  tinged  with  sufficient  irony  to  show  that  he  felt 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  this  direction. 

“If  you  are  consistent  with  yourself,”  remarked  the 
magistrate,  “  you  will  also  deny  the  existence  of  an  accom¬ 
plice,  of  a — comrade.” 

“  What  would  be  the  use  denying  it,  since  you  believe 
nothing  that  I  say  ?  Only  a  moment  ago  you  insinuated 
that  my  former  employer  was  an  imaginary  personage  ;  so 
what  need  I  say  about  my  pretended  accomplice  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  your  agents,  he’s  at  all  events  a  most  faithful  friend. 
Indeed,  this  wonderful  being — invented  by  Monsieur — 
(with  these  words  the  prisoner  pointed  to  Lecoq)  was 
seemingly  not  satisfied  at  having  once  escaped  the  police, 
for,  according  to  your  account,  he  voluntarily  placed  him¬ 
self  in  their  clutches  a  second  time.  You  gentlemen  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  conferred  first  of  all  with  me,  and  next  with 
the  Widow  Chupin.  How  did  that  happen  ?  Perhaps 
after  removing  him  from  my  cell,  some  of  your  agents 
obligingly  shut  him  up  with  the  old  woman.” 

Goguet  the  clerk  wrote  all  this  down  admiringly. 
“  Here,”  thought  he,  “  is  a  man  of  brain,  who  understands 
his  case.  He  won’t  need  any  lawyer’s  eloquence  to 
put  his  defence  favourably  before  a  jury.” 

“And  after  all,”  continued  the  prisoner,  “what  are  the 
proofs  against  me  ?  The  name  of  Lacheneur,  faltered  by 
a  dying  man  ;  a  few  foot-prints  on  some  melting  snow  ;  a 
sleepy  cab-driver’s  declaration ;  and  a  vague  doubt  about  a 
drunkard’s  identity.  If  that  is  all  you  have  against  me,  it 
certainly  doesn’t  amount  to  much — ” 

“  Enough !  ”  interrupted  M.  Segmuller.  “  Your  assurance 
is  perfect  now ;  though  a  moment  ago  your  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  most  remarkable.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  ” 

“  The  cause  !  ”  indignantly  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  whom 
this  query  had  seemingly  enraged  ;  “  the  cause  !  Can’t 
you  see,  sir,  that  you  are  torturing  me  frightfully,  piti¬ 
lessly  !  I  am  an  innocent  man,  and  you  are  trying  to  de¬ 
prive  me  of  my  life.  You  have  been  turning  me  this  way 
and  that  way  for  so  many  hours,  that  I  begin  to  feel  as  if 
I  were  standing  on  the  guillotine.  Each  time  I  open  my 
mouth  to  speak  I  ask  myself,  is  it  this  answer  that  will 
send  me  to  the  scaffold  ?  My  anxiety  and  dismay  surprise 
you,  do  they  ?  Why,  since  this  examination  began,  I’ve 
felt  the  cold  knife  graze  my  neck,  at  least  twenty  times 
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I  wouldn't  like  my  worst  enemy  to  be  subjected  to  such 
torture  as  this.” 

The  prisoner’s  description  of  his  sufferings  did  not  seem 
at  all  exaggerated.  His  hair  was  saturated  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  rested  on  his  pallid  brow,  or 
coursed  down  his  cheeks  on  to  his  beard. 

“I  am  not  your  enemy,”  said  the  magistrate  more  gen* 
tly.  “  A  magistrate  is  neither  a  prisoner’s  friend  nor  en¬ 
emy,  he  is '  simply  the  friend  of  truth  and  the  executor 
of  the  law.  I  am  not  seeking  either  for  an  innocent  man 
or  for  a  culprit ,  I  merely  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I 
must  know  who  you  are — and  I  do  know — ” 

“  Ah  ! — if  the  assertion  costs  me  my  life — I’m  May  and 
none  other.” 

“  No,  you  are  not.” 

“  Who  am  I  then  ?  Some  great  man  in  disguise  ?  Ah  1 
I  wish  I  were  !  In  that  case,  I  should  have  satisfactory 
papers  to  show  you ;  and  then  you  would  set  me  free,  for 
you  know  very  well,  my  good  sir,  that  I  am  as  innocent  as 
you  are.” 

The  magistrate  had  left  his  desk,  and  taken  a  seat  by 
the  fire-place  within  a  yard  of  the  prisoner.  “  Do  not  in¬ 
sist,”  said  he.  Then,  suddenly  changing  both  manner  and 
tone,  he  added  with  the  urbanity  that  a  man  of  the  world 
displays,  when  addressing  an  equal :  “  Do  me  the  honour, 
sir,  to  believe  me  gifted  with  sufficient  perspicuity  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  under  the  difficult  part  you  play  to  such  perfection, 
a  very  superior  gentleman — a  man  endowed  with  remark¬ 
able  talents.” 

Lecoq  perceived  that  this  sudden  change  of  manner 
had  unnerved  the  prisoner.  He  tried  to  laugh,  but  his 
merriment  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  sob,  and 
big  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

“  I  will  not  torture  you  any  longer,”  continued  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  “  In  subtle  reasoning  I  confess  that  you  have  con¬ 
quered  me.  However,  when  I  return  to  the  charge  I  shall 
have  proofs  enough  in  my  possession  to  crush  you.” 

He  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  lingering  over  each 
word,  he  added  :  “  Only  do  not  then  expect  from  me  the 

consideration  I  have  shown  you  to-day.  Justice  is  human  , 
that  is,  she  is  indulgent  towards  certain  crimes.  She  has 
fathomed  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  blind  passion 
may  hurl  even  an  honest  man.  To-day,  I  freely  offer  you 
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any  assistance  that  will  not  conflict  with  my  duty.  Speak. 
Shall  I  send  this  officer  of  police  away  ?  Would  you  like 
me  to  send  my  clerk  out  of  the  room,  on  an  errand  ?  ”  He 
said  no  more,  but  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  this  last  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  prisoner  darted  upon  him  one  of  those  searching 
glances  that  seem  to  pierce  an  adversary  through.  His 
lips  moved ;  one  might  have  supposed  that  he  was  about  to 
make  a  revelation.  But  no ;  suddenly  he  crossed  his  arms 
over  his  chest,  and  murmured  :  “  You  are  very  frank,  sir. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I’m  only  a  poor  devil,  as  I’ve  al¬ 
ready  told  you.  My  name  is  May  and  I  earn  my  living  by 
speaking  to  the  public  and  turning  a  compliment.” 

“  I  am  forced  to  yield  to  your  decision,”  said  the  mag¬ 
istrate  sadly.  “  The  clerk  will  now  read  the  minutes  of 
your  examination — listen.” 

While  Goguet  read  the  evidence  aloud,  the  prisoner  list¬ 
ened  without  making  any  remark,  but  when  asked  to  sign 
the  document,  he  obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  fearing,  he 
said,  “  some’  hidden  treachery.” 

A  moment  afterwards  the  soldiers  who  had  escorted 
him  to  the  magistrate’s  room,  conducted  him  back  to  the 
Depot. 


XIII. 

When  the  prisoner  had  gone,  M.  Segmuller  sank  back 
in  his  arm-chair,  literally  exhausted.  He  was  in  that  state 
of  nervous  prostration  which  so  often  follows  protracted, 
but  fruitless  efforts.  He  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to 
bathe  his  burning  forehead  and  gleaming  eyes,  with  cool 
refreshing  water.  This  frightful  examination  had  lasted 
no  less  than  seven  consecutive  hours. 

The  smiling  clerk,  who  had  kept  his  place  at  his  desk 
busily  writing  the  whole  while,  now  rose  to  his  feet,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  stretch  his  limbs,  and  snap  his  fin¬ 
gers,  cramped  by  holding  the  pen.  Still,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  bored.  He  invariably  took  a  semi-theatri¬ 
cal  interest  in  the  dramas  that  were  daily  enacted  in  his 
presence  ;  his  excitement  being  all  the  greater  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  that  shrouded  the  finish  of  the  final  act — a  fin¬ 
ish  that  only  too  often  belied  the  ordinary  rules  and  deduc¬ 
tions  of  writers  for  the  stage. 
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“What  a  knave  1  ”  he  exclaimed  after  vainly  waiting  for  the 
magistrate  or  the  detective  to  express  an  opinion,  “  what 
a  rascal ! ” 

M.  Segmuller  ordinarily  put  considerable  confidence  in 
his  clerk’s  long  experience.  He  sometimes  even  went  so 
far  as  to  consult  him,  doubtless  somewhat  in  the  same 
style  that  Moliere  consulted  his  servant.  But,  on  this 
occasion  he  did  not  accept  his  opinion. 

“No,”  said  he  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  “  that  man  is  not  a 
knave.  When  I  spoke  to  him  kindly  he  was  really  touched ; 
he  wept,  he  hesitated.  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  was 
about  to  tell  me  everything.” 

“  Ah  he’s  a  man  of  wonderful  power !  ”  observed  Lecoq. 

The  detective  was  sincere  in  his  praise.  Although  the 
prisoner  had  disappointed  his  plans,  and  had  even  insulted 
him,  he  could  not  help  admiring  his  shrewdness  and  cour¬ 
age.  He — Lecoq — had  prepared  himself  for  a  strenuous 
struggle  with  this  man,  and  he  hoped  to  conquer  in  the  end. 
Nevertheless  in  his  secret  soul  he  felt  for  his  adversary, 
admiring  that  sympathy  which  a  “  foeman  worthy  of  one’s 
steel  ”  always  inspires. 

“  What  coolness,  vrhat  courage !  ”  continued  the  young 
detective.  “  Ah !  there’s  no  denying  it,  his  system  of 
defence — of  absolute  denial — is  a  master-piece.  It  is  per¬ 
fect.  How  wrell  he  played  that  difficult  part  of  buffoon  ! 
At  times  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  admiration.  What 
is  a  famous  comedian  beside  that  fellow  ?  The  greatest 
actors  need  the  adjunct  of  stage  scenery  to  support  the 
illusion,  whereas,  this  man,  entirely  unaided,  almost  con¬ 
vinced  me  even  against  my  reason.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  your  very  appropriate  criticism 
proves  ?  ”  inquired  the  magistrate. 

“  I  am  listening,  sir.” 

“Ah,  well!  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion — either 
this  man  is  really  May,  the  stroller,  earning  his  living  by 
paying  compliments,  as  he  says — or  else  he  belongs  to  the 
highest  rank  of  society,  and  not  to  the  middle  classes.  It 
is  only  in  the  lowest  or  in  the  highest  ranks  that  you 
encounter  such  grim  energy  as  he  has  displayed,  such 
scorn  of  life,  as  wrell  as  such  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
and  resolution.  A  vulgar  tradesman  attracted  to  the 
Poivriere  by  some  shameful  passion  would  have  confessed 
it  long  ago,” 
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“But  sir,  this  man  is  surely  not  the  buffoon,  May,* 
replied  the  young  detective. 

“No,  certainly  not,”  responded  M.  Segmuller,  “we 
must,  therefore,  decide  upon  some  plan  of  action.”  He 
smiled  kindly,  and  added,  in  a  friendly  voice :  “  It  was 
unnecessary  to  tell  you  that,  Monsieur  Lecoq.  Quite 
unnecessary,  since  to  you  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
detected  this  fraud.  As  for  myself,  I  confess,  that  if  I  had 
not  been  warned  in  advance,  I  should  have  been  the  dupe 
of  this  clever  artist’s  talent.” 

The  young  detective  bowed  ;  a  blush  of  modesty  tinged 
his  cheeks,  but  a  gleam  of  pleased  vanity  sparkled  in  his 
eyes.  What  a  difference  between  this  friendly,  benevolent 
magistrate,  and  M.  d’Escorval,  so  taciturn  and  haughty. 
•This  man,  at  least,  understood,  appreciated,  and  encour¬ 
aged  him ;  and  it  was  with  a  common  theory,  and  an 
equal  ardour  that  they  were  about  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  search  for  the  truth.  Scarcely  had  Lecoq  allowed  these 
thoughts  to  flit  across  his  mind,  than  he  reflected  that  his 
satisfaction  was,  after  all,  a  trifle  premature,  and  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  still  extremely  doubtful.  With  this  chilling  con¬ 
clusion,  presence  of  mind  returned.  Turning  towards  the 
magistrate,  he  exclaimed  :  “You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  the 
Widow  Chupin  mentioned  a  son  of  hers,  a  certain 
Polyte - ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why  not  question  him  ?  He  must  know  all  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Poivriere,  and  might  perhaps  give  us  valu¬ 
able  information  regarding  Gustave,  Lacheneur,  and  the 
murderer  himself.  As  he  is  not  in  solitary  confinement,  he 
has  probably  heard  of  his  mother’s  arrest ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  he  should  suspect  our  present  per¬ 
plexity.” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  a  hundred  times  right !  ”  exclaimed  the 
magistrate.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  myself.  In 
his  position  he  can  scarcely,  have  been  tampered  with  as 
yet,  and  I’ll  have  him  up  here  to-morrow  morning  ;  I  will 
also  question  his  wife.”  Turning  to  his  clerk,  M.  Seg¬ 
muller  added  :  “  Quick,  Goguet,  prepare  a  summons  in  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Hippolyte  Chupin,  and  address  an 
order  to  the  governor  of  the  Depot  to  produce  her  hus¬ 
band!” 

But  night  was  coming  on.  It  was  already  too  dark  to 
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see  to  write,  and  accordingly  the  clerk  rang  the  bell  for 
lights.  Just  as  the  messenger  who  brought  the  lamps 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door 
Immediately  afterwards  the  governor  of  the  Depot  en 
tered. 

During  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  this  worthy  function- 
ary  had  been  greatly  perplexed  concerning  the  mysterious 
prisoner  he  had  placed  in  secret  cell  No.  3,  and  he  now 
came  to  the  magistrate  for  advice  regarding  him.  “  I 
come  to  ask,”  said  he,  “  if  I  am  still  to  retain  the  prisoner, 
May,  in  solitary  confinement  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Although  I  fear  fresh  attacks  of  frenzy,  I  dislike  to 
confine  him  in  the  strait-jacket  again.” 

“  Leave  him  free  in  his  cell,”  replied  M.  Segmuller 
“  and  tell  the  keepers  to  -watch  him  well,  but  to  treat  him 
kindly.” 

By  the  provisions  of  Article  613  of  the  Code,  accused 
parties  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  government,  but 
the  investigating  magistrate  is  allowed  to  adopt  such  meas¬ 
ures  concerning  them  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  the  prosecution. 

The  governor  bowed  assent  to  M.  Segmuller’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  then  added:  “You  have  doubtless  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  prisoner’s  identity.” 

“Unfortunately,  I  have  not.” 

The  governor  shook  his  head  w  ith  a  knowing  air.  “  In 
that  case,”  said  he,  “my  conjectures  wrere  correct.  It 
seems  to  me  evident  that  this  man  is  a  criminal  of  the 
worst  description — an  old  offender  certainly,  and  one  who 
has  the  strongest  interest  in  concealing  his  identity.  You 
will  find  that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  who  has  managed  to 
escape  from  Cayenne.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.” 

“  Hum !  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  such  should 
prove  the  case.  I  must  admit  that  my  opinion  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  identical  with  that  of  M.  Gevrol,  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  the  most  skilful  of  our  inspectors.  I  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  young  detectives  are  often  over 
zealous,  and  run  after  phantoms  originated  in  their  own 
brains.” 

Lecoq,  crimson  with  wrath,  was  about  to  make  an  an 
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gry  response,  when  M.  Segmuller  motioned  to  him  to 
remain  silent.  Then  with  a  smile  on  his  face  the  mag- 
istrate  replied  to  the  governor.  “  Upon  my  word,  mj 
dear  friend,”  he  said,  “the  morel  study  this  affair,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  ‘  over-zealous  ’  detective.  But,  after  all,  I 
am  not  infallible,  and  I  shall  depend  upon  your  counsel 
and  assistance.” 

“  Oh !  I  have  means  of  verifying  my  assertion,”  interrupted 
the  governor  ;  “  and  I  hope  before  the  end  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  that  our  man  will  have  been  identified, 
either  by  the  police  or  by  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners.” 

With  these  words  he  took  his  leave.  Scarcely  had  he 
done  so,  than  Lecoq  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  young  de¬ 
tective  was  furious.  “  You  see  that  Gevrol  already  speaks 
ill  of  me  ;  he  is  jealous.” 

“  Ah,  well !  what  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  will  have  your  revenge.  If  you  are  mistaken — 
then  I  am  mistaken,  too.” 

Then,  as  it  was  already  late,  M.  Segmuller  confided  to 
Lecoq’s  keeping  the  various  articles  the  latter  had  accu¬ 
mulated  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  also  placed  in  his 
hands  the  diamond  earring,  the  owner  of  which  must  be 
discovered  ;  and  the  letter  signed  “  Lacheneur,”  which 
had  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  spurious  soldier. 
Having  given  him  full  instructions,  he  asked  him  to  make 
his  appearance  promptly  on  the  morrow,  and  then  dis¬ 
missed  him,  saying:  “Now  go;  and  may  good  luck  at¬ 
tend  you  1  ” 


XIV. 

Long,  narrow,  and  low  of  ceiling,  having  on  the  one  side 
a  row  of  windows  looking  on  to  a  small  court-yard,  and  on 
the  other  a  range  of  doors,  each  with  a  number  on  its  cen¬ 
tral  panel,  thus  reminding  one  of  some  corridor  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  rate  hotel,  such  is  the  Galerie  destruction  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice  whereby  admittance  is  gained  into  the 
various  rooms  occupied  by  the  investigating  magistrates. 
Even  in  the  day-time,  when  it  is  thronged  with  prisoners, 
witnesses,  and  guards,  it  is  a  sad  and  gloomy  place.  But 
it  is  absolutely  sinister  of  aspect  at  night-time,  when  de¬ 
serted,  and  only  dimly  lighted  by  the  smoky  lamp  of  a 
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solitary  attendant,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  some  mag 
istrate  whom  business  has  detained  later  than  usual. 

Although  Lecoqwas  not  sensitive  to  such  influences,  he 
made  haste  to  reach  the  staircase  and  thus  escape  the  echo 
oi  his  footsteps  which  sounded  most  drearily  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  pervading  the  gallery. 

Finding  an  open  window  on  the  floor  below,  he  looked 
out  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  was  much  milder ;  the  snow  had  altogether  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  pavement  was  almost  dry.  A  slight 
haze,  illumined  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  street  lamps, 
hung  like  a  purple  mantle  over  the  city.  The  streets  be¬ 
low  were  full  of  animation  ;  vehicles  were  rolling  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  and  the  footways  were  too  narrow  for  the  bust¬ 
ling  crowd,  which,  now  that  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
ended,  was  hastening  homeward  or  in  search  of  plea¬ 
sure. 

The  sight  drew  a  sigh  from  the  young  detective.  “And 
it  is  in  this  great  city,”  he  murmured,  “  in  the  midst  of 
this  world  of  people  that  I  must  discover  the  traces  of  a 
person  I  don’t  even  know !  Is  it  possible  to  accomplish 
such  a  feat  ?  ” 

The  feeling  of  despondency  that  had  momentarily  sur¬ 
prised  him  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  “Yes,  it 
is  possible,”  cried  an  inward  voice.  “  Besides,  it  must  be 
done ;  your  future  depends  upon  it.  When  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way.”  Ten  seconds  later  he  was  in  the  street, 
more  than  ever  inflamed  with  hope  and  courage. 

Unfortunately,  however,  man  can  only  place  organs  of 
limited  power  at  the  disposal  of  his  boundless  desires ; 
and  Lecoq  had  not  taken  twenty  steps  along  the  streets 
before  he  became  aware  that  if  the  spirit  was  willing, 
the  flesh  was  weak.  His  limbs  trembled,  and  his  head 
whirled.  Nature  was  asserting  her  rights;  during  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  the  young  detective  had  taken  scarcely 
a  moment’s  rest,  and  he  had,  moreover,  now  passed  an 
entire  day  without  food. 

“  Am  I  going  to  be  ill  ?  ”  he  thought,  sinking  on  to  a  bench. 
And  he  groaned  inwardly,  on  recapitulating  all  that  he 
wished  to  do  that  evening. 

If  he  dealt  only  with  the  more  important  matters,  must 
he  not  at  once  ascertain  the  result  of  Father  Absinthe’s 
search  after  the  man  who  had  recognized  one  of  the  victims 
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at  the  Morgue  ;  control  the  prisoner’s  assertions  regard* 
ing  the  box  of  clothes  left  at  one  of  the  hotels  surround' 
ing  the  Northern  Railway  Station  ;  and  last,  but  not  the 
least,  must  he  not  procure  the  address  of  Polyte  Chupin’s 
wife,  in  order  to  serve  her  with  the  summons  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  M.  Segmuller  ? 

Under  the  power  of  urgent  necessity,  he  succeeded  in 
triumphing  over  his  attack  of  weakness,  and  rose,  murmur¬ 
ing  :  “  I  will  go  first  to  the  Prefecture,  and  to  the  Morgue  ; 
then  I  will  see.” 

But  did  not  find  Father  Absinthe  at  the  Prefecture,  and 
no  one  could  give  any  tidings  of  him.  He  had  not  been 
there  at  all  during  the  day.  Nor  could  anyone  indicate, 
even  vaguely,  the  abode  of  the  Widow  Chupin’s  daughter- 
in-law. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Lecoq  met  a  number  of  his 
colleagues,  who  laughed  and  jeered  at  him  unmercifully. 
“  Ah  !  you  are  a  shrewd  fellow  !  ”  they  said,  “  it  seems 
that  you  have  just  made  a  wonderful  discover)7,  and  it’s 
said  you  are  going  to  be  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.” 

Gevrol’s  influence  betrayed  itself  everywhere.  The 
jealous  inspector  had  taken  pains  to  inform  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  subordinates  that  poor  Lecoq,  crazed  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  persisted  in  declaring  that  a  low,  vulgar  murderer  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  justice  was  some  great  personage  in  disguise. 
However,  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  which  Lecoq  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  had  but  little  effect  upon  him,  and  he  consoled  him- 
self  with  the  reflection  that,  “  He  laughs  best,  who  laughs 
the  last.” 

If  he  were  restless  and  anxious  as  he  walked  along  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres,  it  was  because  he  could  not  explain 
Father  Absinthe’s  prolonged  absence,  and  because  he 
feared  that  Gevrol,  mad  with  jealousy,  might  attempt,  in 
some  underhand  way,  to  frustrate  his,  Lecoq’s,  efforts  tc 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

At  the  Morgue  the  young  detective  met  with  no  better 
success  than  at  the  Prefecture.  After  ringing  three  or 
four  times,  one  of  the  keepers  opened  the  door  and  in 
formed  him  that  the  bodies  had  not  been  identified,  and 
that  the  old  police-agent  had  not  been  seen  since  he  went 
away  early  in  ti  e  morning. 

“This  is  a  bad  beginning,”  thought  Lecoq.  "I  will  go 
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and  get  some  dinner — that,  perhaps,  will  change  the  luck; 
at  all  events,  I  have  certainly  earned  the  bottle  of  good 
wine  to  which  I  intend  to  treat  myself.” 

It  was  a  happy  thought.  A  hearty  meal  washed  down 
with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Bordeaux  sent  new  courage 
and  energy  coursing  though  his  veins.  If  he  still  felt  a 
trifle  weary,  the  sensation  of  fatigue  was  at  all  events 
greatly  diminished  when  he  left  the  restaurant  with  a  cigar 
between  his  lips. 

Just  at  that  moment  he  longed  for  Father  Papillon’s 
trap  and  sturdy  steed.  Fortunately,  a  cab  was  passing : 
he  hired  it,  and  as  eight  o’clock  was  striking,  alighted  at 
the  corner  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  Northern  Railway 
Station.  After  a  brief  glance  round,  he  began  his  search 
for  the  hotel  where  murderer  pretended  to  have  left  a  box 
of  clothes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  he  not  present  himself  in  his 
official  capacity.  Hotel  proprietors  fight  shy  of  detectives, 
and  Lecoq  was  aware  that  if  he  proclaimed  his  calling  he 
would  probably  learn  nothing  at  all.  By  brushing  back 
his  hair  and  turning  up  his  coat  collar,  he  made,  however, 
a  very  considerable  alteration  in  his  appearance ;  and  it 
was  with  a  marked  English  accent  that  he  asked  the  land¬ 
lords  and  servants  of  various  hostelries  surrounding  the 
station  for  information  concerning  a  “  foreign  workman 
named  May.” 

He  conducted  his  search  with  considerable  address,  but 
everywhere  he  received  the  same  reply. 

“We don’t  know  such  a  person  ;  we  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
one  answering  the  description  you  give  of  him.” 

.  Any  other  answer  would  have  astonished  Lecoq,  so 
strongly  persuaded  was  he  that  the  prisoner  had  only  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  a  trunk  left  at  one  of  these 
hotels  in  order  to  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to  his  narra¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless  he  continued  his  investigation.  If  he 
noted  down  in  his  memorandum  book  the  name  of  all 
the  hotels  which  he  visited,  it  was  with  a  view  of  making  sure 
of  the  prisoner’s  discomfiture  when  he  was  conducted 
to  the  neighbourhood  and  asked  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
story. 

Eventually,  Lecoq  reached  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Quentin.  The  house  was  of 
modest  proportions;  but  seemed  respectable  and  w*U 
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kept.  Lecoq  pushed  open  the  glass  door  leading  into  the 
vestibule,  and  entered  the  office — a  neat,  brightly-lighted 
room,  where  he  found  a  woman  standing  upon  a  chair,  her 
face  on  a  level  with  a  large  bird  cage,  covered  with  a  piece 
of  black  silk.  She  was  repeating  three  or  four  German 
words  wirh  great  earnestness  to  the  inmate  of  the  cage, 
and  was  so  engrossed  in  this  occupation  that  Lecoq  to 
make  considerable  noise  before  he  could  attract  her  atten 
tion. 

At  length  she  turned  her  head,  and  the  young  detective 
exclaimed — “  Ah  !  good-evening,  madame  ;  you  are  much 
interested,  I  see,  in  teaching  your  parrot  to  talk.  ” 

“  It  isn’t  a  parrot,”  replied  the  woman,  who  had  not  yet 
iescended  from  her  perch ;  “  but  a  starling,  and  I  am 
trying  to  teach  it  to  say  ‘  Have  you  breakfasted  ?  ’  in  Ger¬ 
man.” 

“  What  1  can  starlings  talk  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  or  I,”  rejoined  the  woman, 
jumping  down  from  the  chair. 

Just  then  the  bird,  as  if  it  had  understood  the  question, 
cried  very  distinctly :  “  Camille  !  Where  is  Camille  ?  ” 

But  Lecoq  was  too  pre-occupied  to  pay  any  further  at¬ 
tention  to  the  incident.  “  Madame,”  he  began,  “  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel.” 

“  I  am  the  proprietor.” 

“  Oh  !  very  well,  I  was  expecting  a  mechanic — from 
Leipsic — to  meet  me  here  in  Paris.  To  my  great  surprise, 
he  has  not  made  his  appearance ;  and  I  came  to  inquire  if 
he  was  stopping  here.  His  name  is  May.” 

“May!”  repeated  the  hostess,  thoughtfully.  “May!” 

“  He  ought  to  have  arrived  last  Sunday  evening.” 

The  woman’s  face  brightened.  “Wait  a  moment,”  said 
she.  “  Was  this  friend  of  yours  a  middle-aged  man,  of 
medium  size,  of  very  dark  complexion — wearing  a  full 
beard,  and  having  very  bright  eyes  ?  ” 

Lecoq  could  scarcely  conceal  his  agitation.  This  was 
an  exact  description  of  the  supposed  murderer.  “Yes,” 
he  stammered,  “that  is  a  very  good  portrait  of  the 
man.” 

“  Ah,  well !  he  came  here  on  Shrove  Sunday,  in  the 
afternoon.  He  asked  for  a  cheap  room,  and  I  showed 
him  one  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  office-boy  was  not  here  at 
the  time,  and  he  insisted  upon  taking  his  trunk  up  stairs 
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himself.  I  offered  him  some  refreshment ;  but  he  declined 
to  take  anything  saying  that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  ;  and 
he  went  away  alter  giving  me  ten  francs  as  security  for  the 
rent.” 

““Where  is  he  now  ?  ”  inquired  the  young  detective. 

“  Dear  me  !  that  reminds  me,”  replied  the  woman.  “  He 
has  never  returned,  and  I  have  been  rather  anxious  about 
him.  Paris  is  such  a  dangerous  place  for  strangers  !  It  is 
true  he  spoke  French  as  well  as  you  or  I ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Yesterday  evening  I  gave  orders  that  the  commissary  of 
police  should  be  informed  of  the  matter.” 

“  Yesterday — the  commissary  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Still,  I  don’t  know  whether  the  boy  obeyed  me. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Allow  me  to  ring  for  the  boy, 
and  ask  him.” 

A  bucket  of  iced  water  falling  upon  Lecoq’s  head,  could 
not  have  astonished  him  more,  than  did  this  announcement 
from  the  proprietress  of  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg.  Had 
the  prisoner  indeed  told  the  truth  ?  Was  it  possible  ? 
Gevrol  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  were  right,  then, 
and  M.  Segmuller  and  he,  Lecoq,  were  senseless  fools, 
pursuing  a  phantom.  These  ideas  flashed  rapidly  through 
the  young  detective’s  brain.  But  he  had  no  time  for  re¬ 
flection.  The  boy  who  had  been  summoned  now  made 
his  appearance,  and  proved  to  be  a  big  overgrown  lad  with 
frank  chubby  face. 

“  Fritz,”  asked  his  mistress,  “  did  you  go  to  the  commis¬ 
sary’s  office  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame.” 

“  What  did  he  say  1  ” 

“  He  was  not  in ;  but  I  spoke  to  his  secretary,  M.  Casi- 
mir,  who  said  you  were  not  to  worry  yourself,  as  the  man 
would  no  doubt  return.” 

“  But  he  has  not  returned.” 

The  boy  rejoined,  with  a  movement  of  the  shoulders 
that  plainly  implied :  “  How  can  I  help  that  ?  ” 

“  You  hear,  sir,”  said  the  hostess,  apparently  thinking 
the  importunate  questioner  would  now  withdraw. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Lecoq’s  intention,  and  he  did 
not  even  move,  though  he  had  need  of  all  his  self-posses¬ 
sion  to  retain  his  English  accent  “This  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  “  very  1  I  am  even  more  anxious  and  unde 
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cided  than  I  was  before,  since  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is 
the  man  I  am  seeking  for.” 

“Unfortunately,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,”  calmly 
replied  the  landlady. 

Lecoq  reflected  for  a  moment,  knitting  his  brows  and 
biting  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  discover  some  means 
of  solving  the  mystery.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  seeking 
for  some  adroit  phrase  which  might  lead  this  woman  to 
show  him  the  register  in  which  all  travellers  are  compelled 
to  inscribe  their  full  names,  profession,  and  usual  residence. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
not  arouse  her  suspicions. 

“But,  madame,”  said  he  at  'last,  “can’t  you  remember 
th6  name  this  man  gave  you  ?  Was  it  May?  Try  to  rec¬ 
ollect  if  that  was  the  name — May — May  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  I  have  so  many  things  to  remember.  But  now  I 
think  of  it,  and  the  name  must  be  entered  in  my  book 
which,  if  it  would  oblige  you,  I  can  show  you.  It  is  in  the 
drawer  of  my  writing  table.  Whatever  can  I  have  done 
with  my  keys  ?  ” 

And  while  the  hostess,  who  seemed  to  possess  about  as 
much  intelligence  as  her  starling,  was  turning  the  whole 
office  upside  down  looking  for  her  keys,  Lecoq  scrutinized 
her  closely.  She  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  an 
abundance  of  light  hair,  and  a  very  fair  complexion.  She 
was  well  preserved — that  is  to  say,  she  was  plump  and 
healthy  in  appearance  ;  her  glance  was  frank  and  unem¬ 
barrassed  ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  musical,  and  her  man¬ 
ners  were  pleasing,  and  entirely  free  from  affectation. 

“  Ah  !  ”  she  eventually  exclaimed,  “  I  have  found  those 
wretched  keys  at  last.”  So  saying,  she  opened  her  desk, 
took  out  the  register,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  began  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves.  At  last  she  found  the  desired  page. 

“Sunday,  February  20th,”  said  she.  “Look  sir:  here 
on  the  seventh  line — May — no  Christian  name — foreign 
artist — coming  from  Leipsic — without  papers.” 

While  Lecoq  was  examining  this  record  with  a  dazed 
air,  the  woman  exclaimed  :  “  Ah !  now  I  can  explain  how 
it  happened  that  I  forgot  the  man’s  name,  and  strange 
profession — ‘foreign  artist.’  I  did  not  make  the  entry 
myself.” 

“  Who  made  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  The  man  himself,  while  I  was  finding  ten  francs  to 
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give  him  as  change  for  the  louis  he  handed  me.  You  can 
see  that  the  writing  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  other  entries.” 

Lecoq  had  already  noted  this  circumstance,  which  seemed 
to  furnish  an  irrefutable  argument,  in  favor  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  made  by  the  landlady  and  the  prisoner.  “  Are  you 
sure,”  he  asked,  “  that  this  is  the  man’s  handwriting  ?  ” 

In  his  anxiety,  he  had  forgot  his  English  accent.  The 
woman  noticed  this  at  once  for  she  drew  back,  and  cast  a 
suspicious  glance  at  the  pretended  foreigner.  “  I  know 
what  I  am  saying,”  she  said,  indignantly.  “And  now  this 
is  enough,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

Knowing  that  he  had  betrayed  himself,  and  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  lack  of  coolness,  Lecoq  renounced  his 
English  accent  altogether.  “Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “if  I 
ask  one  more  question.  Have  you  this  man’s  trunk  in 
your  possession  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  You  would  do  me  an  immense  service  by  showing  it 
to  me.” 

“  Show  it  to  you  !  ”  exclaimed  the  landlady,  angrily. 
“  What  do  you  take  me  for?  What  do  you  want  ?  and 
who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  know  in  half-an-hour,”  replied  the  young 
detective,  realising  that  further  persuasion  would  be  use¬ 
less. 

He  hastily  left  the  room,  ran  to  the  Place  de  Roubaix, 
jumped  into  a  cab,  and  giving  the  driver  the  address  of 
the  district  commissary  of  police,  promised  him  a  hundred 
sous  over  and  above  the  regular  fare  if  he  would  only 
make  haste.  As  might  have  been  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  the  poor  horse  fairly  flew  over  the  ground. 

Lecoq  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  commissary  at 
his  office.  Having  given  his  name,  he  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  magistrate’s  presence  and  told  his  story 
in  a  few  words. 

“  It  is  really  true  that  they  came  to  inform  me  of  this 
man’s  disappearance,”  said  the  commissary.  “  Casimir 
told  me  about  it  this  morning.” 

“  They — came — to  inform — you - ”  faltered  Lecoq. 

“  Yes,  yesterday ;  but  I  have  had  so  much  to  occupy 
my  time.  Now,  my  man,  how  can  I  serve  you  ?  ” 

“  Come  with  me,  sir ;  compel  them  to  show  us  the  trunk, 
and  send  for  a  locksmith  to  open  it.  Here  is  the  authority 
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— a  search  warrant  given  me  by  the  investigating  magis* 
trate  to  use  in  case  of  necessity.  Let  us  lose  no  time.  I 
have  a  cab  at  the  door.” 

“We  will  start  at  once,”  said  the  commissary. 

The  driver  whipped  up  his  horse  once  more,  and  they 
were  soon  rapidly  rolling  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  St. 
Quentin. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  the  young  detective,  “  permit  me  to  ask 
if  you  know  this  woman  who  keeps  the  Hotel  de  Mariem- 
bourg  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I  know  her  very  well.  When  I  was  first 
appointed  to  this  district,  six  years  ago,  I  was  a  bachelor, 
and  for  a  long  while,  I  took  my  meals  at  her  table  d’hote, 
Casimir,  my  secretary,  boards  there  even  now.” 

“  And  what  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

“  Why,  upon  my  word,  my  young  friend,  Madame  Milner 
— for  such  is  her  name — is  a  very  respectable  widow  (highly 
esteemed  by  her  neighbours)  and  having  a  very  prosper¬ 
ous  business.  If  she  remains  a  widow,  it  is  only  from 
choice,  for  she  is  very  prepossessing  and  has  plenty  of 
suitors.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  her  capable  of  serving,  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  round  sum,  the  interests  of  some  wealthy 
culprit  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  gone  mad  ?  ”  interrupted  the  commissary. 
“What,  Madame  Milner  perjure  herself  for  the  sake  of 
money !  Haven’t  I  just  told  you  that  she  is  an  honest 
woman,  and  that  she  is  very  well  off !  Besides,  she  in¬ 
formed  me  yesterday  that  this  man  was  missing,  so - ” 

Lecoq  made  no  reply ;  the  driver  was  pulling  up ;  they 
had  reached  their  destination. 

On  seeing  her  obstinate  questioner  re-appear,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  commissary,  Madame  Milner  seemed  to 
understand  everything. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  a  detective  !  I 
might  have  guessed  it  ?  Some  crime  has  been  committed ; 
and  now  my  hotel  has  lost  its  reputation  forever !  ” 

While  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  a  locksmith,  the 
commissary  endeavoured  to  re-assure  and  console  her,  a 
task  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  which  he  was  some  time  in 
accomplishing. 

At  last  they  all  went  up  to  the  missing  man’s  room,  and 
Lecoq  sprang  towards  the  trunk.  Ah  !  there  was  no  deny- 
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ing  it.  It  had,  indeed,  come  from  Leipsic  ;  as  the  labels 
pasted  upon  it  by  the  different  railroad  companies,  only 
too  plainly  proved.  On  being  opened,  it  was,  moreover, 
found  to  contain  the  various  articles  mentioned  by  the 
prisoner. 

Lecoq  was  thunderstruck.  When  he  had  seen  the  com* 
missary  lock  the  trunk  and  its  contents  up  in  a  cupboard 
and  take  possession  of  the  key,  he  felt  he  could  endure 
nothing  more.  He  left  the  room  with  downcast  head  ; 
and  stumbled  like  a  drunken  man  as  he  went  down  the 
stairs. 


XV. 

Mardi  Gras,  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  was  very  gay  that 
year ;  that  is  to  say,  all  places  of  public  resort  were 
crowded.  When  Lecoq  left  the  Hotel  de  Mairembourg 
about  midnight,  the  streets  were  as  full  as  if  it  had  been 
noon-day,  and  the  cafes  were  thronged  with  customers. 

But  the  young  detective  had  no  heart  for  pleasure.  He 
mingled  with  the  crowd  without  seemingly  seeing  it,  and 
jostled  against  groups  of  people  chatting  at.  the  corners, 
without  hearing  the  imprecations  occasioned  by  his  awk¬ 
wardness.  Where  was  he  going  ?  He  had  no  idea.  He 
walked  on  aimlessly,  more  disconsolate  and  desperate 
than  the  gambler  who  had  staked  his  last  hope  with  his 
last  Iouis,  and  lost. 

“I  must  yield,”  he  murmured;  “this  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive.  My  presumptions  were  only  chimeras  ;  my  de¬ 
ductions  the  playthings  of  chance !  All  I  can  now  do  is 
to  withdraw,  with  the  least  possible  damage  and  ridicule, 
from  the  false  position  I  have  assumed.” 

Just  as  he  reached  the  boulevard,  however,  a  new  idea 
entered  his  brain,  an  idea  of  so  startling  a  kind,  that  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  loud  exclamation  of  surprise. 
“What  a  fool  I  am  !  ”  cried  he,  striking  his  handviolently 
against  his  forehead.  “  Is  it  possible  to  be  so  strong  in 
theory,  and  yet  so  ridiculously  weak  in  practice.  Ah !  I 
am  only  a  child,  a  mere  novice,  disheartened  by  the  slightest 
obstacle.  I  meet  with  a  difficulty,  and  at  once  I  lose  all 
my  courage.  Now,  let  me  reflect  calmly.  What  did  I 
tell  the  judge  about  this  murderer,  whose  plan  of  defence 
so  puzzles  us  ?  Did  I  not  tell  him  that  we  had  to  deal 
io 
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with  a  man  of  superior  talent — with  a  man  of  consummate 
penetration,  and  experience — a  bold,  courageous  fellow  of 
imperturbable  coolness,  who  will  do  anything  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  plans  ?  Yes  ;  I  told  him  all  that,  and  yet, 
I  give  up  the  game  in  despair  as  soon  as  I  meet  with  a 
single  circumstance  that  I  cannot  instantly  explain.  It  is 
evident  that  Such  a  prisoner  would  not  resort  to  old, 
hackneyed,  commonplace  expedients.  Time,  patience,  and 
research  are  requisite  to  find  a  flaw  in  his  defence.  With 
such  a  man  as  he  is,  the  more  appearances  are  against  my 
presumptions,  and  in  favor  of  his  narrative,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  I  am  right — or  else,  logic  is  no  longer 
logic.” 

At  this  thought,  Lecoq  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
“Still,”  continued  he,  “it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to 
expose  this  theory  at  head-quarters  in  Gevrol’s  presence. 
He  would  at  once  present  me  with  a  certificate  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  some  lunatic  asylum.” 

The  young  detective  paused.  Whilst,  absorbed  in 
thought,  his  legs  obeying  an  instinctive  impulse,  had 
brought  him  to  his  lodgings.  He  rang  the  bell ;  the  door 
opened,  and  he  groped  his  way  slowly  up  to  the  fourth 
floor.  He  had  reached  his  room,  and  was  about  to  enter, 
when  someone,  whom  he  could  not  distinguish  in  the  dark, 
called  out :  “  Is  that  you,  Monsieur  Lecoq  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it’s  I !  ”  replied  the  young  man,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  ;  “  but  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I’m  Father  Absinthe.” 

“  Oh  !  indeed !  Well,  you  are  welcome  !  I  didn’t  recog¬ 
nize  your  voice — will  you  come  in  ?  ” 

They  entered  the  room,  and  Lecoq  lit  a  candle.  Then 
the  young  man  could  see  his  colleague,  and,  good  heavens  1 
he  found  him  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

He  was  as  dirty  and  as  bespattered  with  mud  as  a  lost 
dog  that  has  been  wandering  about  in  the  rain  and  the 
mire  for  a  week  at  the  very  least.  His  overcoat  bore  the 
traces  of  frequent  contact  with  damp  walls  ;  his  hat  had 
lost  its  form  entirely.  His  eyes  wore  an  anxious  look,  and 
his  moustache  drooped  despondently.  He  spoke,  more¬ 
over,  so  strangely  that  one  might  have  supposed  his  mouth 
was  full  of  sand. 

“Do  you  bring  me  bad  news?  ”  inquired  Lecoq,  after  a 
short  examination  of  his  companion. 
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« Yes,  bad” 

“  The  people  you  were  following  escaped  you,  then  ?  ” 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

“  It  is  unfortunate — very  unfortunate  !  ”  said  Lecoq. 
u  But  it  is  useless  to  distress  ourselves  about  it.  Don’t  be 
so  cast  down,  Father  Absinthe.  To-morrow,  between  us, 
we  will  repair  the  damage.” 

This  friendly  encouragement  only  increased  the  old 
man’s  evident  embarrassment.  He  blushed,  this  veteran, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  school-girl,  and  raising  his  hands  tow¬ 
ards  heaven,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Ah,  you  wretch  !  didn’t  I 
tell  you  so  ?  ” 

“  Why !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  inquired  Lecoq. 

Father  Absinthe  made  no  reply.  Approaching  a  looking- 
glass  that  hung  against  the  wall,  he  surveyed  himself  re¬ 
proachfully  and  began  to  heap  cruel  insults  upon  the  re¬ 
flection  of  his  features. 

“You  old  good-for-nothing!”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
vile  deserter  !  have  you  no  shame  left  ?  You  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  mission,  were  you  not  ?  And  how  have  you 
fulfilled  it?  You  have  got  drunk,  you  old  wretch,  so 
drunk  as  to  have  lost  your  wits.  Ah,  you  shan’t  escape 
punishment  this  time,  for  even  if  M.  Lecoq  is  indulgent, 
you  shan't  taste  another  drop  for  a  week.  Yes,  you  old 
sot,  you  shall  suffer  for  this  escapade.” 

“Come,  come,”  said  Lecoq,  “you  can  sermonize  by 
and  bye.  Now  tell  me  your  story.” 

“  Ah  !  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  believe  me.  However, 
never  mind.  No  doubt  you  received  the  letter  in  which  I 
told  you  I  was  going  to  follow  the  young  men  who  seemed 
'£>  recognise  Gustave  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes — go  on  !  ” 

“  Well,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  cafe,  into  which  I 
had  followed  them,  they  began  drinking,  probably  to  drive 
away  their  emotion.  After  that,  they  apparently  felt  hun¬ 
gry.  At  all  events  they  ordered  breakfast.  I  followed 
their  example.  The  meal,  with  coffee  and  beer  after¬ 
wards,  took  up  no  little  time,  and  indeed  a  couple  of  hours 
had  elapsed  before  they  were  ready  to  pay  their  bill  and 
go.  Good  !  I  supposed  they  would  now  return  home,  not 
at  all.  They  walked  down  the  Rue  Dauphin ;  and  I  saw 
then)  epter  another  cafe.  Five  minutes  later  I  glided  in 
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after  them  ;  and  found  them  already  engaged  in  a  game  of 
billiards.” 

At  this  point,  Father  Absinthe  hesitated  ;  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  recount  one’s  blunders  to  the  very  person  who  has 
suffered  by  them. 

“  I  seated  myself  at  a  little  table,”  he  eventually  re¬ 
sumed,  “  and  asked  for  a  newspaper.  I  was  reading  with 
one  eye  and  watching  them  with  the  other,  when  a  respect 
able  looking  man  entered,  and  took  a  seat  beside  me.  As 
soon  as  he  had  seated  himself  he  asked  me  to  let  him  have 
the  paper  when  I  had  finished  with  it.  I  handed  it  to  him, 
and  then  we  began  talking  about  the  weather.  At  last  he 
proposed  a  game  of  bezique.  I  declined,  but  we  after¬ 
wards  compromised  the  matter  by  having  a  game  of  piquet. 
The  young  men,  you  understand,  were  still  knocking  the 
balls  about.  We  began  by  playing  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
each.  I  won.  My  adversary  asked  for  his  revenge,  and 
we  played  two  games  more.  I  still  kept  on  winning.  He 
Insisted  upon  another  game,  and  again  I  won,  and  still  I 
drank — and  drank  again — ” 

“  Go  on,  go  on.” 

“  Ah !  here’s  the  rub.  After  that  I  remember  nothing 
— nothing  either  about  the  man  I  had  been  playing  with, 
or  the  young  men.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  I  rec¬ 
ollect  falling  asleep  in  the  cafe,  and  that  a  long  while 
afterwards  a  waiter  came  and  woke  me  and  told  me  to  go. 
Then  I  must  have  wandered  about  along  the  quays  until 
I  came  to  my  senses,  and  decided  to  go  to  your  lodgings 
and  wait  on  the  stairs  until  you  returned.” 

To  Father  Absinthe’s  great  surprise,  Lecoq  seemed 
rather  thoughtful  than  augry.  “  What  do  you  think  about 
this  chance  acquaintance  of  yours,  papa  ?  ”  asked  the 
young  detective. 

“  I  think  he  was  following  me  while  I  was  following  the 
others,  and  that  he  entered  the  cafe  with  the  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  me  drunk.” 

“  What  was  he  like  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  was  a  tall,  stoutish  man,  with  a  broad,  red 
face,  and  a  flat  nose ;  and  he  was  very  unpretending  and 
affable  in  manner.” 

“  It  was  he  !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq. 

“  He  !  Who  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  accomplice — the  man  whose  foot-prints  we 
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discovered — the  pretended  drunkard — a  devil  incarnate, 
who  will  get  the  best  of  us  yet,  if  we  don’t  keep  our  eyes 
open.  Don’t  you  forget  him,  papa ;  and  if  you  ever  meet 
him  again — ” 

But  Father  Absinthe’s  confession  was  not  ended.  Like 
most  devotees,  he  had  reserved  the  worst  sin  for  the 
last. 

“  But  that’s  not  all,”  he  resumed ;  “  and  as  its  best  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  seems  to 
me  this  traitor  talked  about  the  affair  at  the  Poivriere, 
and  that  I  told  him  all  we  had  discovered,  and  all  we  in¬ 
tended  to  do.” 

Lecoq  made  such  a  threatening  gesture  that  the  old 
tippler  drew  back  in  consternation.  “  You  wretched 
man !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  detective,  “  to  betray  our 
plans  to  the  enemy  !  ” 

But  his  calmness  soon  returned.  If  at  first  sight  the 
evil  seemed  to  be  beyond  remedy,  on  further  thought,  it 
had  a  good  side  after  all.  It  sufficed  to  dispel  all  the 
doubts  that  had  assailed  Lecoq’s  mind  after  his  visit  to 
the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg. 

“  However,”  quoth  our  hero,  “  this  is  not  the  time  for 
deliberation.  I  am  overcome  with  fatigue ;  take  a  mat¬ 
tress  from  the  bed  for  yourself,  my  friend,  and  let  us  get 
a  little  sleep.” 

Lecoq  was  a  man  of  considerable  forethought.  Hence, 
before  going  to  bed  he  took  good  care  to  wind  up  his 
alarum  so  that  it  might  wake  him  at  six  o’clock.  “  With 
that  to  warn  us,”  he  remarked  to  his  companion,  as  he 
blew  out  the  candle,  “  there  need  be  no  fear  of  our  miss¬ 
ing  the  coach.” 

He  had  not,  however,  made  allowance  for  his  own  ex¬ 
treme  weariness  or  for  the  soporific  effect  of  the  alcoholic 
fumes  with  which  his  comrade’s  breath  was  redolent. 
When  six  o’clock  struck  at  the  church  of  St.  Eustache, 
the  young  detective’s  alarum  resounded  faithfully  enough, 
with  a  loud  and  protracted  whirr.  Shrill  and  sonorous  as 
was  the  sound,  it  failed  however  to  break  the  heavy  sleep 
of  the  two  detectives.  They  would  indeed,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  have  continued  slumbering  for  several  hours  longer, 
if  at  halfpast  seven  a  sturdy  fist  had  not  begun  to  rap 
loudly  at  the  door.  With  one  bound,  Lecoq  was  out  of 
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bed,  amazed  at  seeing  the  bright  sunlight,  and  furious  at 
the  futility  of  his  precautions. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  he  cried  to  his  early  visitor.  He  had  no 
enemies  to  fear,  and  could,  without  danger,  sleep  with  his 
door  unlocked. 

In  response  to  his  call,  Father  Papillon’s  shrewd  face 
peered  into  the  room. 

“  Ah !  it  is  my  worthy  coachman  !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq. 
“Is  there  anything  new  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  it’s  the  old  affair  that  brings  me  here,” 
replied  our  eccentric  friend  the  cabman.  “  You  know — - 
the  thirty  francs  those  wretched  women  paid  me.  Really, 
I  shan’t  sleep  in  peace  till  you  have  worked  off  the  amount 
by  using  my  vehicle.  Our  drive  yesterday  lasted  two 
hours  and  a  half  which,  according  to  the  regular  fare, 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  sous ;  so  you  see  I’ve  still 
more  than  twelve  hours  at  your  disposal.” 

“  That  is  all  nonsense,  my  friend !  ” 

“  Possibly,  but  I  am  responsible  for  it,  and  if  you  won’t 
use  my  cab,  I’ve  sworn  to  spend  those  twelve  hours  wait¬ 
ing  outside  your  door.  So  now  make  up  your  mind.” 
He  gazed  at  Lecoq  beseechingly,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  refusal  would  wound  him  keenly. 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Lecoq,  “  I  will  take  you  for  the 
morning,  only  I  ought  to  warn  you  that  we  are  starting  on 
a  long  journey.” 

“  Oh,  Cocotte’s  legs  may  be  relied  upon.” 

“  My  companion  and  myself  have  business  in  your  own 
neighbourhood.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  find 
the  Widow  Chupin’s  daughter-in-law ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  her  address  from  the  police  commissary 
of  the  district  where  the  Poivriere  is  situated.” 

“  Very  well,  we  will  go  wherever  you  wish ;  I  am  at 
your  orders.” 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  on  their  way. 

Papillon’s  features  wore  an  air  of  self-satisfied  pride,  as 
sitting  erect  on  his  box,  he  cracked  his  whip,  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  nimble  Cocotte.  The  vehicle  could  not  have  got 
over  the  ground  more  rapidly  if  its  driver  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  a  hundred  sous  gratuity. 

Father  Absinthe  alone  was  sad.  He  had  been  forgiven 
by  Lecoq,  but  he  could  not  forget  that  he,  an  old  police* 
agent,  had  been  duped  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  soma 
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ignorant  provincial.  The  thought  was  humiliating  and 
then  in  addition  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  reveal  the 
secret  plans  of  the  prosecution !  He  knew  but  too  well 
that  this  act  of  folly  had  doubled  the  difficulties  of  Lecoq’s 
task. 

The  long  drive  in  Father  Papillon’s  cab  was  not  a  fruit¬ 
less  one.  The  secretary  of  the  commissary  of  police  for 
the  thirteenth  arrondissement  informed  Lecoq  that  Polyte 
Chupin’s  wife  lived  with  her  child,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Butte-aux-Cailles.  He  could  not  indicate  the 
precise  number,  but  he  described  the  house,  and  gave 
them  some  information  concerning  its  occupants. 

The  Widow  Chupin’s  daughter-in-law,  a  native  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  had  been  bitterly  punished  for  preferring  a  rakish 
Parisian  ragamuffin  to  one  of  the  grimy  charcoal  burners 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  She  was  hardly  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age  when  she  first  came  to  Paris  and  obtained 
employment  in  a  large  factory.  After  ten  years’  privation 
and  constant  toil,  she  had  managed  to  amass,  sou  by  sou, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs.  Then  her  evil  genius 
threw  Polyte  Chupin  across  her  path.  She  fell  in  love 
with  this  dissipated,  selfish  rascal;  and  he  married  her 
for  the  sake  of  her  little  hoard. 

As  long  as  the  money  lasted,  that  is,  for  some  three  or 
four  months,  matters  went  on  pleasantly  enough.  But  as 
soon  as  the  last  franc  had  been  spent,  Polyte  left  his  wife, 
and  complacently  resumed  his  former  life  of  idleness, 
thieving,  and  debauchery.  When  at  times  he  returned  home, 
it  was  merely  with  the  view  of  robbing  his  wife  of  what  little 
money  she  might  have  saved  in  the  meanwhile ;  and 
periodically,  she  uncomplainingly  allowed  him  to  despoil 
her  of  the  last  penny  of  her  earnings. 

Horrible  to  relate,  this  unworthy  rascal  even  tried  to  trade 
on  her  good  looks.  Here,  however,  he  met  with  a  strenuous 
resistance — a  resistance  which  excited  not  merely  his  own 
ire,  but  also  the  hatred  of  the  villain’s  mother — that  old  hag 
the  Widow  Chupin.  The  result  was  that  Polyte’s  wife  was 
subjected  to  such  incessant  cruelty  and  persecution  that 
one  night  she  was  forced  to  fly  with  only  the  rags  that 
covered  her.  The  Chupins — mother  and  son — believed, 
perhaps,  that  starvation  would  effect  what  their  horrible 
threats,  and  insiduous  counsel  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
(Wr  shameful  expectations  were  not,  however  gratified. 
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In  mentioning  these  facts  to  Lecoq,  the  commissary’s 
secretary  added  that  they  had  become  widely  known,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  creature’s  force  of  character  had  won 
for  her  general  respect.  Among  those  she  frequented, 
moreover,  she  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  “Toinon  the 
Virtuous  ” — a  rather  vulgar,  but,  at  all  events,  sincere 
tribute  to  her  worth. 

Grateful  for  this  information,  Lecoq  returned  to  the  cab. 
The  Rue  de  la  Butte-aux-Cailles,  whither  Papillon  was  now 
directed  to  drive,  proved  to  be  very  unlike  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  and  one  brief  glance  sufficed  to  show  that 
opulence  had  not  here  fixed  its  abode.  Luck  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  have  turned  in  Lecoq’s  favour.  At  all  events 
when  he  and  Father  Absinthe  alighted  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  it  so  happened  that  the  very  first  person  the  young 
detective  questioned  concerning  the  virtuous  Toinon  was 
well  acquainted  with  her  whereabouts.  The  house  in  which 
she  resided  was  pointed  out,  and  Lecoq  was  instructed  to 
go  upstairs  to  the  top  floor,  and  knock  at  the  door  in  front 
of  him.  With  such  precise  directions  the  two  detectives 
speedily  reached  Madame  Polyte  Chupin’s  abode. 

This  proved  to  be  a  cold  and  gloomy  attic  of  medium  size, 
windowless,  but  provided  with  a  small  skylight.  A  straw 
pallet,  a  broken  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  few  plain  kitchen 
utensils  constituted  the  sole  appointments  of  this  miserable 
garret.  But  in  spite  of  the  occupant’s  evident  poverty, 
everything  was  neat  and  clean,  and  to  use  a  forcible  expres¬ 
sion  that  fell  from  Father  Absinthe,  one  could  have  eaten 
off  the  floor. 

The  two  detectives  entered,  and  found  a  woman  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  heavy  linen  sack.  She  was  seated  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  directly  under  the  skylight,  so  that 
the  sun’s  rays  might  fall  upon  her  work.  At  the  sight  of 
two  strangers,  she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  surprised,  and 
perhaps  a  little  frightened  ;  but  when  Lecoq  had  explained 
that  they  desired  a  few  moments’  conversation  with  her, 
she  gave  up  her  own  seat,  and  drawing  the  second  chair 
from  a  corner,  invited  both  detectives  to  sit  down.  Lecoq 
complied,  but  Father  Absinthe  declared  that  he  preferred 
to  remain  standing. 

With  a  single  glance,  Lecoq  took  an  inventory  of  the 
humble  abode,  and  so  to  speak,  appraised  the  woman.  She 
was  short,  stout,  and  of  commonplace  appearance.  He/ 
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forehead  was  extremely  low,  being  crowned  by  a  forest  of 
coarse,  black  hair  ;  while  the  expression  of  her  large,  black 
eyes,  set  very  close  together,  recaded  the  look  of  patient 
resignation,  one  so  often  detects  in  ill-treated  and  neglected 
animals.  Possibly,  in  former  days,  she  might  have  possessed 
that  fleeting  attraction  called  the  beantedu  diable;  but  now 
she  looked  almost  as  old  as  her  wretched  mother-in-law. 
Sorrow  and  privation,  excessive  toil  and  ill-treatment,  had 
imparted  to  her  face  a  livid  hue,  reddening  her  eyes,  and 
stamping  deep  furrows  round  about  her  temples.  Still, 
there  was  an  attribute  of  native  honesty  about  her  which 
even  the  foul  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been  compelled 
to  live  had  not  sufficed  to  taint. 

Her  little  boy  furnished  a  striking  contrast.  He  was 
pale  and  puny ;  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  phosphorescent 
brilliancy ;  and  his  hair  was  of  a  faded  flaxen  tint.  One 
little  circumstance  attracted  both  detectives’  attention.  If 
the  mother  was  attired  in  an  old,  thin,  faded  calico  dress, 
the  child  was  warmly  clad  in  stout  woolen  material. 

“  Madame,  you  have  doubtless  heard  of  a  dreadful  crime, 
committed  in  your  mother-in-law’s  establishment,”  began 
Lecoq  in  a  soft  voice. 

“Alas!  yes  sir,”  replied  Toinon  the  Virtuous,  quickly 
adding :  “  But  my  husband  could  not  have  been  implicated 
in  it,  since  he  is  in  prison.” 

Did  not  this  objection,  forestalling  as  it  were  suspicion, 
betray  the  most  horrible  apprehensions  ? 

“  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,”  replied  Lecoq.  “  Polyte  was 
arrested  a  fortnight  ago - ” 

“  Yes,  and  very  unjustly,  sir,”  replied  the  neglected  wife. 
“  He  was  led  astray  by  his  companions,  wicked,  desperate 
men.  He  is  so  weak  when  he  has  taken  a  glass  of  wine, 
that  they  can  do  whatever  they  like  with  him.  If  he  were 
only  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  harm  a  child.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  him - ” 

As  she  spoke,  the  virtuous  Toinon  turned  her  red  and 
swollen  eyes  to  a  miserable  photograph  hanging  against  the 
wall.  This  blotchy  smudge  pourtrayed  an  exceeding  ugly, 
dissipated-looking  young  man,  afflicted  with  a  terrible 
squint,  and  whose  repulsive  mouth  was  partially  concealed 
by  a  faint  moustache.  This  rake  of  the  barrieres  was  Polyte 
Chupin.  And  yet  despite  his  unprepossessing  aspect  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  this  unfortunate  woman 
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loved  him — had  always  loved  him ;  besides,  he  was  her 
husband. 

A  moment’s  silence  followed  her  indication  of  the  portrait 
— an  act  which  clearly  revealed  how  deeply  she  worshipped 
her  persecutor;  and  during  this  pause  the  attic  door 
slowly  and  softly  opened.  Not  of  itself,  however,  for 
suddenly  a  man’s  head  peered  in.  The  intruder,  whoever 
he  was,  instantly  withdrew,  uttering  as  he  did  so  a  low 
exclamation.  The  door  was  swiftly  closed  again  ;  the  key — 
which  had  been  left  on  the  outside — grated  in  the  lock,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  garret  could  hear  hurried  steps  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs. 

Lecoq  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  see  the  intruder’s  face.  Quickly  as  he  had 
turned,  he  had  failed  to  see  who  it  was :  and  yet  he  was 
far  from  being  surprised  at  the  incident.  Intuition 
explained  its  meaning. 

“  That  must  have  been  the  accomplice  !  ”  he  cried. 

Thanks  to  his  position,  Father  Absinthe  had  seen  the 
man’s  face.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “  yes,  it  was  the  same  man 
who  made  me  drink  with  him  yesterday.” 

With  a  bound,  both  detectives  threw  themselves  against 
the  door,  exhausting  their  strength  in  vain  attempts  to 
open  it.  It  resisted  all  their  efforts,  for  it  was  of  solid 
oak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  landlord  from  some 
public  building  in  process  of  demolition,  and  it  was,  more¬ 
over,  furnished  with  a  strong  and  massive  fastening. 

“  Help  us  !  ”  cried  Father  Absinthe  to  the  woman,  who 
stood  petrified  with  astonishment ;  “  give  us  a  bar,  a  piece 
of  iron,  a  nail — anything !  ” 

The  younger  man  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  push 
back  the  bolt,  or  to  force  the  lock  from  the  wood.  He 
was  wild  with  rage.  At  last,  having  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  door  open,  they  dashed  out  in  pursuit  of  their  mysteri¬ 
ous  adversary.  On  reaching  the  street,  they  eagerly  ques¬ 
tioned  the  bystanders.  Having  described  the  man  as  best 
they  could,  they  found  two  persons  who  had  seen  him 
enter  the  house  of  Toinon  the  Virtuous,  and  a  third  who 
had  seen  him  as  he  left.  Some  children  were  playing  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  added  that  he  had  run  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  du  Moulin-des-Pres  ac  fzrst  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  It  was  in  this  street,  near  the  corner  of 
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the  Rue  de  la  Butte-aux-Cailles,  that  Lecoq  had  left  old 
Papillon  waiting  with  the  cab. 

“  Let  us  hasten  there  !  ”  proposed  Father  Absinthe  ; 
“  perhaps  Papillon  can  give  us  some  information.” 

But  Lecoq  shook  his  head  despondingly.  He  would  go 
no  further.  “  It  would  be  of  no  use,”  he  said.  “  He  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  that  saved  him.  He  is  at  least  ten  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us,  and  we  should  never  overtake  him.” 

Father  Absinthe  could  not  restrain  his  anger.  He 
looked  upon  this  mysterious  accomplice  who  had  so  cruelly 
duped  him  as  a  personal  enemy,  and  he  would  willingly 
have  given  a  month’s  pay  to  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  Lecoq  was  quite  as  angry  as  his  subordi- 
nate,  and  his  vanity  was  likewise  wounded ;  he  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  coolness  and  deliberation  were  necessary. 

“  Yes,”  said  he  thoughtfully,  “  he’s  a  shrewd  and  daring 
fellow — a  perfect  demon.  He  doesn’t  remain  idle.  If  we 
are  working,  he’s  at  work  too.  No  matter  what  side  I 
turn,  I  find  him  on  the  defensive.  He  foiled  you,  papa, 
in  your  effort  to  obtain  a  clue  concerning  Gustave’s  iden¬ 
tity  ;  and  he  made  me  appear  a  fool  in  arranging  that 
little  comedy  at  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg.  His  diligence 
has  been  wonderful.  He  has  hitherto  been  in  advance  of 
us  everywhere,  and  this  fact  explains  the  failures  that  have 
attended  all  my  efforts.  Here  we  arrive  before  him. 
But  if  he  came  here,  it  was  because  he  scented  danger. 
Hence,  we  may  hope.  Now  let  us  get  back  and  question 
Polyte’s  wife.” 

Alas  !  poor  Toinon  the  Virtuous,  did  not  understand  the 
affair  at  all.  She  had  remained  up  stairs,  holding  her 
child  by  the  hand,  and  leaning  over  the  baluster ;  her 
mind  in  great  perplexity,  and  her  eyes  and  ears  on  the 
alert.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  the  two  detectives 
coming  up  the  stairs  again,  she  hastened  down  to  meet 
them.  “  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  does  this  all  mean  ?  ” 
she  asked.  “  Whatever  has  happened  ?  ” 

But  Lecoq  was  not  the  man  to  tell  his  business  on  a 
landing,  with  inquisitive  ears  all  around  him,  and  before 
he  answered  Toinon  he  made  her  go  up  into  her  own 
garret,  and  securely  close  the  door. 

“  We  started  in  pursuit  of  a  man  who  is  implicated  in 
the  murders  at  the  Poivriere,”  he  said  ;  “  one  who  came 
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here  hoping  to  find  you  alone,  who  was  frightened  at 
seeing  us.” 

“  A  murderer !  ”  faltered  Toinon,  with  clasped  hands. 
“  What  could  he  want  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  It  is  very  probable  that  he  is  one  of 
your  husband’s  friends.” 

“  Oh  !  sir.” 

“  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  just  now  that  Polyte  had  some 
very  undesirable  acquaintances  ?  But  don’t- be  alarmed  ; 
this  does  not  compromise  him  in  the  least.  Besides,  you 
can  very  easily  clear  him  of  all  suspicion.” 

“  How  ?  In  what  way  ?  Oh,  tell  me  at  once.” 

“  Merely  by  answering  me  frankly,  and  by  assisting  me 
to  find  the  guilty  party.  Now,  among  your  husbands 
friends,  don’t  you  know  any  who  might  be  capable  of  such 
a  deed  ?  Give  me  the  names  of  his  acquaintances.” 

The  poor  woman’s  hesitation  was  evident ;  undoubtedly 
she  had  been  present  at  many  sinister  cabals,  and  had 
been  threatened  with  terrible  punishment  if  she  dared  to 
disclose  the  plans  formed  by  Polyte  or  his  associates. 

“You  have  nothing  to  fear,”  said  Lecoq,  encouragingly, 
“  and  I  promise  you,  no  one  shall  ever  know  that  you  have 
told  me  a  word.  Very  probably  you  can  tell  me  nothing 
more  than  I  know  already.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  your  former  life,  and  the  brutality  with  which  Polyte 
and  his  mother  have  treated  you.” 

“  My  husband  has  never  treated  me  brutally,”  said  the 
young  woman,  indignantly ;  “  besides,  that  matter  would 
only  concern  myself.” 

“  And  your  mother-in-law  ?  ” 

“  She  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  quick-tempered  ;  but  in  reality, 
she  has  a  good  heart.” 

“Then,  if  you  were  so  happy  at  the  widow  Chupin’s 
house,  why  did  you  fly  from  it  ?  ” 

Toinon  the  Virtuous  turned  scarlet  to  the  very  roots  of 
her  hair.  “  I  left  for  other  reasons,”  she  replied.  “  There 
were  always  a  great  many  drunken  men  about  the  house  ; 
and,  sometimes,  when  I  was  alone,  some  of  them  tried  to 
carry  their  pleasantry  too  far.  You  may  say  that  I  have  a 
solid  fist  of  my  own,  and  that  I  am  quite  capable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  myself.  That’s  true.  But  while  I  was  away  one 
day,  some  fellows  were  wicked  enough  to  make  this  child 
drink  to  such  an  excess,  that  when  I  came  home  I  found 
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him  as  stiff  and  cold  as  if  he  were  dead.  It  was  necessary 
to  fetch  a  doctor  or  else — ” 

She  suddenly  paused  ;  her  eyes  dilated.  From  red  she 
turned  livid,  and  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice,  she  cried  : 
“  Toto !  wretched  child !  ” 

Lecoq  looked  behind  him,  and  shuddered.  He  under¬ 
stood  everything.  This  child — not  yet  five  years  old — 
had  stolen  up  behind  him,  and  ferreting  in  the  pockets  of 
his  over-coat,  had  rifled  them  of  their  contents. 

“Ah,  well — yes!”  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  mother, 
bursting  into  tears.  “  That’s  how  it  was.  Directly  the 
child  was  out  of  my  sight,  they  used  to  take  him  into  town. 
They  took  him  into  the  crowded  streets,  and  taught  him 
to  pick  people’s  pockets,  and  bring  them  everything  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  If  the  child  was  detected  they 
were  angry  with  him  and  beat  him  ;  and  if  he  succeeded 
they  gave  him  a  sou  to  buy  some  sweets,  and  kept  what 
he  had  taken.” 

The  luckless  Toinon  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  in  an  almost  unintelligible  voice  :  “  Ah,  I  did  not 

wish  my  little  one  to  be  a  thief.” 

But  what  this  poor  creature  did  not  tell  was  that  the  man 
who  had  led  the  child  out  into  the  streets,  to  teach  him  to 
steal,  was  his  own  father,  and  her  husband — the  ruffian, 
Polyte  Chupin.  The  two  detectives  plainly  understood, 
however,  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  father’s  crime 
was  so  horrible,  and  the  woman’s  grief  so  great  that,  famil¬ 
iar  as  they  were  with  all  the  phases  of  crime,  their  very 
hearts  were  touched.  Lecoq’s  main  thought,  however, 
was  to  shorten  this  painful  scene.  The  poor  mother’s 
emotion  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  her  sincerity. 

“Listen,”  said  he,  with  affected  harshness:  “Two 
questions  only,  and  then  I  will  leave  you.  Was  there  a 
man  named  Gustave  among  the  frequenters  of  the 
Poivriere  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I’m  quite  sure  there  wasn’t.” 

“Very  well.  But  Lacheneur — you  must  know  Lache- 
neur !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him.” 

The  young  police-agent  could  not  repress  an  exclamation 
of  delight.  “  At  last,”  thought  he,  “  I  have  a  clue  that 
may  lead  me  to  the  truth.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  ”  he 
asked  with  intense  anxiety. 
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“  Oh !  he  is  not  at  all  like  the  other  men  who  come  to 
drink  at  my  mother-in-law’s  shop.  I  have  only  seen  him 
once ,  but  I  remember  him  perfectly.  It  was  on  a  Sunday. 
He  was  in  a  cab.  He  stopped  at  the  comer  of  the  waste 
ground  and  spoke  to  Polyte.  When  he  went  away,  my 
husband  said  to  me  :  ‘  Do  you  see  that  old  man  there  ?  he 
will  make  all  our  fortunes.  I  thought  him  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble-looking  gentleman - ” 

“  That’s  enough,”  interrupted  Lecoq.  “  Now  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  tell  the  investigating  magistrate  all 
you  know  about  him.  I  have  a  cab  downstairs.  Take 
your  child  with  you,  if  you  like  ;  but  make  haste ;  come, 
come  quickly !  ” 


XVI. 

M.  Segmuller  was  one  of  those  magistrates  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  their  only  love,  and  who  devote  to  its  duties  all 
the  energy,  intelligence  and  sagacity  they  possess.  As  an 
investigator,  he  displayed,  in  his  constant  searches  after 
truth,  the  same  tenacity  and  zeal  that  distinguishes  a 
conscientious  physician  struggling  against  some  unknown 
disease  .  the  same  enthusiasm  that  is  shown  by  the  artist, 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  who  seeks  to  realise  the  ideal 
of  art.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  greatly  this 
mysterious  case  attracted  and  interested  him.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  crime,  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it, 
the  mystery  that  enshrouded  the  identity  of  both  the  victims 
and  the  murderer,  the  strange  attitude  the  latter  had  assumed, 
everything  combined  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  his 
mind.  Even  the  romantic  element  was  not  lacking  in  this 
strange  case ;  being  represented  by  the  two  women  who 
had  disappeared. 

The  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  result  was  another 
attraction  for  M.  Segmuller’s  investigating  mind.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome, 
he  rightly  considered  that  if  his  efforts  proved  successful, 
he  would  have  achieved  a  really  wonderful  victory.  And, 
assisted  by  such  a  man  as  Lecoq,  who  had  a  positive  genius 
for  his  calling,  and  in  whom  he  recognised  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary,  he  really  felt  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

Even  on  returning  home  after  the  fatiguing  labours  of 
the  day  he  did  not  think  of  freeing  himself  '  om  the  burden 
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of  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  business  he  rhad  on 
hand,  or  of  driving  away  care  until  the  morrow.  He  dined 
m  haste,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  his  coffee  began 
to  study  the  case  with  renewed  ardour.  He  had  brought 
from  his  office  a  copy  of  the  prisoner’s  narrative,  which  he 
attentively  perused,  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times 
seeking  for  some  weak  point  that  might  be  attacked  with  a 
probability  of  success.  He  analysed  every  answer,  and 
weighed  one  expression  after  another,  striving  as  he  did 
so,  to  find  some  flaw  through  which  he  might  slip  a  question 
calculated  to  shatter  the  structure  of  defence.  He  worked 
thus,  far  into  the  night,  and  yet  he  was  on  his  legs  again  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  By  eight  o’clock  he  was 
not  merely  dressed  and  shaved,  he  had  not  merely  taken  his 
matutinal  chocolate  and  arranged  his  papers,  but  he  was 
actually  on  his  way  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  He  had  quite 
forgotten  that  his  own  impatience  was  not  shared  by  others. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Palais  de  Justice  was  scarcely 
awake  when  he  arrived  there.  The  doors  had  barely 
opened.  The  attendants  were  busy  sweeping  and  dusting ; 
or  changing  their  ordinary  garments  for  their  official  cos¬ 
tumes.  Some  of  them  standing  at  the  windows  of  the 
long  dressing-room  were  shaking  and  brushing  the  judges’ 
and  advocates’  gowns ;  while  in  the  great  hall  several  clerks 
stood  in  a  group,  chaffing  each  other  whilst  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  head  registrar  and  the  opening  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  offices. 

M.  Segmuller  thought  that  he  had  better  begin  by 
consulting  the  public  prosecutor,  but  he  discovered  that 
this  functionary  had  not  yet  arrived.  Angry  and  impatient, 
he  proceeded  to  his  own  office  ;  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  clock,  growled  at  the  slowness  of  the  minute  hand. 
Just  after  nine  o’clock,  Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk,  put  in 
an  appearance  and  speedily  learnt  the  kind  of  humour  his 
master  was  in. 

“Ah,  you’ve  come  at  last,”  gruffly  ejaculatedM.  Segmuller, 
momentarily  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  scarcely 
ever  arrived  before  ten,  and  that  a  quarter-past  nine  was 
certainly  early  for  his  clerk. 

Goguet’s  curiosity  had  indeed  prompted  him  to  hurry  to 
the  Palais;  still,  although  well  aware  that  he  did  not 
deserve  a  reprimand,  he  endeavoured  to  mumble  an  excuse 
■ — an  excuse  cut  short  by  M.  Segmuller  in  such  unusually 
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harsh  tones  that  for  once  in  a  way  Goguet’s  habitual  smile 
faded  from  his  face. 

“  It’s  evident,”  thought  he,  “  that  the  wind’s  blowing 
from  a  bad  quarter  this  morning,”  with  which  reflection  he 
philosophically  put  on  his  black  sleeves  and  going  to  his 
table  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  the  task  of  mending  his 
pens  and  preparing  his  paper. 

In  the  meanwhile,  M.  Segmuller  who  was  usually  calm¬ 
ness  personified,  and  dignity  par  excellence ,  paced  restlessly 
to  and  fro.  At  times  he  would  sit  down  and  then  suddenly 
spring  to  his  feet  again,  gesticulating  impatiently  as  he  did 
so.  Indeed,  he  seemed  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  a 
moment. 

“  The  prosecution  is  evidently  making  no  headway,” 
thought  the  clerk.  “  May’s  prospects  are  encouraging.” 
Owing  to  the  magistrate’s  harsh  reception  the  idea  delighted 
him ;  and,  indeed,  letting  his  rancour  have  the  upper 
hand,  Goguet  actually  offered  up  a  mental  prayer  that  the 
prisoner  might  get  the  better  of  the  fight. 

From  half-past  nine  till  ten  o’clock  M.  Segmuller  rang 
for  his  messenger  at  least  five  times,  and  each  time  he 
asked  him  the  same  questions.  “  Are  you  sure  that  M. 
Lecoq  has  not  been  here  this  morning  ?  Inquire  !  If  he 
has  not  been  here  he  must  certainly  have  sent  someone,  01 
else  have  written  to  me.” 

Each  time  the  astonished  door-keeper  replied :  “  No 
one  has  been  here,  and  there  is  no  letter  for  you.” 

Five  identical  negative  answers  to  the  same  inquiries 
only  increased  the  magistrate’s  wrath  and  impatience. 
“  It  is  inconceivable  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Here  I  am  upon 
coals  of  fire,  and  that  man  dares  to  keep  me  waiting.  Where 
can  he  be  ?  ” 

At  last  he  ordered  a  messenger  to  go  and  see  if  he 
could  not  find  Lecoq  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  per¬ 
haps  in  some  restaurant  or  cafe.  “  At  all  events,  he  must 
be  found  and  brought  back  immediately,”  said  he. 

When  the  man  had  started,  M.  Segmuller  began  to  re  ¬ 
cover  his  composure.  “  We  must  not  lose  valuable  time,” 
he  said  to  his  clerk.  “  I  was  to  examine  the  widow 
Chupin’s  son.  I  had  better  do  so  now.  Go  and  tell  them 
to  bring  him  to  me.  Lecoq  left  the  order  at  the  prison.” 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Polyte  entered  the  room. 
From  head  to  foot,  from  his  lofty  silk  cap  to  his  gaudy 
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coloured  carpet  slippers,  he  was  indeed  the  original  of  the 
portrait  upon  which  poor  Toinon  the  Virtuous  had  lavished 
such  loving  glances.  And  yet  the  photograph  was  flatter¬ 
ing.  The  lens  had  failed  to  convey  the  expression  of  low 
cunning  that  distinguished  the  man’s  features,  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  his  leering  smile,  and  the  mingled  cowardice  and 
ferocity  of  his  eyes,  which  never  looked  another  person  in 
the  face.  Nor  could  the  portrait  depict  the  unwholesome, 
livid  pallor  of  his  skin,  the  restless  blinking  of  his  eyelids, 
and  the  constant  movement  of  his  thin  lips  as  he  drew  them 
tightly  over  his  short,  sharp  teeth.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  his  nature :  one  glance  and  he  was  estimated  at  his 
worth. 

When  he  had  answered  the  preliminary  questions,  telling 
the  magistrate  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
had  been  born  in  Paris,  he  assumed  a  pretentious  attitude 
and  waited  to  see  what  else  was  coming. 

But  before  proceeding  with  the  real  matter  in  hand,  M. 
Segmuller  wished  to  relieve  the  complacent  scoundrel  of 
some  of  his  insulting  assurance.  Accordingly,  he  re¬ 
minded  Polyte,  in  forcible  terms,  that  his  sentence  in  the 
affair  in  which  he  was  implicated  would  depend  very  much 
upon  his  behaviour  and  answers  during  the  present  exam¬ 
ination. 

Polyte  listened  with  a  nonchalant  and  even  ironical  air. 
In  fact,  this  indirect  threat  scarcely  touched  him.  Having 
previously  made  inquiries  he  had  ascertained  that  he 
could  not  be  condemned  to  more  than  six  months  impris¬ 
onment  for  the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  arrested  ; 
«.nd  what  did  a  month  more  or  less  matter  to  him  ? 

The  magistrate  who  read  this  thought  in  Polyte’s  eyes, 
cut  his  preamble  short.  “  Justice,”  said  he,  “  now  requires 
some  information  from  you  concerning  the  frequenters  of 
your  mother’s  establishment.” 

“  There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  sir,”  answered  Polyte 
in  a  harsh  voice. 

“  Do  you  know  one  of  them  named  Gustave  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

To  insist  would  probably  awaken  suspicion  in  Polyte’s 
mind ;  accordingly,  M.  Segmuller  continued  :  “  You  must, 
however,  remember  Lacheneur  ?  ” 

“Lacheneur?  No,  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  that 
name.” 
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“Take  care.  The  police  have  means  of  finding  out  a 
great  many  things. 

.  The  scapegrace  did  not  flinch.  “  I  am  telling  the  truth, 
sir,”  he  retorted.  “  What  interest  could  I  possibly  have 
in  deceiving  you  ?  ” 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  than  the  door  sud¬ 
denly  opened  and  Toinon  the  Virtuous  entered  the  room, 
carrying  her  child  in  her  arms.  On  perceiving  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  and  sprang  to¬ 
wards  him.  But  Polyte,  stepping  back,  gave  her  such  a 
threatening  glance  that  she  remained  rooted  to  the  spot. 

“  It  must  be  an  enemy  who  pretends  that  I  know  any¬ 
one  named  Lacheneur !  ”  cried  the  barriere  bully.  “  I 
should  like  to  kill  the  person  who  uttered  such  a  falsehood. 
Yes,  kill  him  ;  I  will  never  forgive  it.” 

The  messenger  whom  M.  Segmuller  had  instructed  to  go 
in  search  of  Lecoq  was  not  at  all  displeased  with  the  er¬ 
rand  ;  for  it  enabled  him  to  leave  his  post  and  take  a 
pleasant  little  stroll  through  the  neighbourhood.  He  first  of 
all  proceeded  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  going  the  long¬ 
est  way  round  as  a  matter  of  course,  but,  on  reaching  his 
destination,  he  could  find  no  one  who  had  seen  the  young 
detective. 

Accordingly,  M.  Segmuller’s  envoy  retraced  his  steps, 
and  leisurely  sauntered  through  the  restaurants,  cafes,  and 
wine-shops  installed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  dependent  on  the  customers  it  brought  them.  Being 
of  a  conscientious  turn  of  mind  he  entered  each  establish¬ 
ment  in  succession  and  meeting  now  and  again  various  ac¬ 
quaintances,  he  felt  compelled  to  proffer  and  accept  numer¬ 
ous  glasses  of  the  favorite  morning  beverage — white  wine. 
Turn  which  way  he  would,  however,  loiter  as  long  as  he 
might,  there  were  still  no  signs  of  Lecoq.  He  was  return¬ 
ing  in  haste,  a  trifle  uneasy  on  account  of  the  length  of 
his  absence,  when  he  perceived  a  cab  pull  up  in  front  of 
the  Palais  gateway.  A  second  glance,  and  oh,  great  good 
fortune,  he  saw  Lecoq,  Father  Absinthe,  and  the  virtuous 
Toinon  alight  from  this  very  vehicle.  His  peace  of  mind 
at  once  returned ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  important,  and 
somewhat  husky  tone  that  he  delivered  the  order  for 
Lecoq  to  follow  him  without  a  minute’s  delay.  “  M.  Seg¬ 
muller  has  asked  for  you  a  number  of  times,”  said  he. 

“  He  has  been  extremely  impatient,  and  he  is  in  a  very 
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bad  humour  ,  so  you  may  expect  to  have  your  head  snapped 
off  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.” 

Lecoq  smiled  as  he  went  up  the  stairs.  Was  he  not 
bringing  with  him  the  most  potent  of  justifications  ?  He 
thought  of  the  agreeable  surprise  he  had  in  store  for  the 
magistrate,  and  fancied  he  could  picture  the  sudden  bright¬ 
ening  of  that  functionary’s  gloomy  face. 

And  yet,  fate  so  willed  it  that  the  door-keeper’s  message 
and  his  urgent  appeal  that  Lecoq  should  not  loiter  on  the 
way,  produced  the  most  unfortunate  results.  Believing 
that  M.  Segmuller  was  anxiously  waiting  for  him  Lecoq 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  opening  the  door  of  the  magistrate’s 
room  without  previously  knocking ;  and  being  anxious  to 
justify  his  absence,  he  yielded,  moreover,  to  the  impulse 
that  led  him  to  push  forward  the  poor  woman  whose  testi¬ 
mony  might  prove  so  decisive.  When  he  saw,  however, 
that  the  magistrate  wras  not  alone,  and  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  Polyte  Chupin — the  original  of  the  photograph — in 
the  man  M.  Segmuller  was  examining,  his  stupefaction  be¬ 
came  intense.  He  instantly  perceived  his  mistake  and 
understood  its  consequences. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done :  He  must  pre¬ 
vent  any  exchange  of  w'ords  between  the  two.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  springing  towards  Toinon  and  seizing  her  roughly 
by  the  arm,  he  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room  at  once. 
But  the  poor  creature  was  quite  overcome,  and  trembled 
like  a  leaf.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  unworthy  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  happiness  she  felt  at  seeing  him  again  shone 
plainly  in  her  anxious  gaze.  Just  for  one  second ;  and 
then  she  caught  his  withering  glance  and  heard  his  words 
of  menace.  Terror-stricken  she  staggered  back  and  then 
Lecoq  seized  her  around  the  wraist  and  lifting  her  with  his 
strong  arms  carried  her  out  into  the  passage.  The  w'hole 
scene  had  been  so  brief,  that  M.  Segmuller  was  still  form¬ 
ing  the  order  for  Toinon  to  be  removed  from  the  room, 
when  he  found  the  door  closed  again,  and  himself  and 
Goguet  alone  with  Polyte. 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  thought  the  smiling  clerk,  in  a  flutter  of  de¬ 
light,  “  this  is  something  new.”  But  as  these  little  diver¬ 
sions  never  made  him  forget  his  duties,  he  leant  towards 
the  magistrate  and  asked.  “  Shall  I  take  down  the  last 
words  the  witness  uttered  ?  ” 
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“  Certainly,”  replied  M.  Segmuller,  “  and  word  for  word, 
if  you  please.” 

He  paused ;  the  door  opened  again,  this  time  to  admit 
the  magistrate’s  messenger,  who  timidly,  and  with  a  rathei 
guilty  air,  handed  his  master  a  note,  and  then  withdrew. 
This  note,  scribbled  in  pencil  by  Lecoq  on  a  leaf  torn  from 
his  memorandum  book,  gave  the  magistrate  the  name  of 
the  woman  who  had  just  entered  his  room,  and  recapitu¬ 
lated  briefly  but  clearly  the  information  obtained  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Butte-aux-Cailles. 

“  That  young  fellow  thinks  of  everything  !  ”  murmured 
M.  Segmuller.  The  meaning  of  the  scene  that  had  just 
occurred,  was  now  explained  to  him.  He  understood 
everything. 

He  bitterly  regretted  this  unfortunate  meeting;  at  the 
same  time,  casting  the  blame  on  his  own  impatience,  and 
lack  of  caution,  which,  as  soon  as  the  messenger  had 
started  in  search  of  Lecoq,  had  induced  him  to  summon 
Polyte  Chupin.  Although  he  could  not  conceal  from  him¬ 
self  the  enormous  influence  this  seemingly  trivial  incident 
might  have,  still  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  cast 
down,  but  prepared  to  resume  his  examination  of  Polyte 
Chupin  in  hopes  of  yet  obtaining  the  information  he  de¬ 
sired. 

“  Let  us  proceed,”  he  said  to  Polyte,  who  had  not  moved 
since  his  wife  had  been  taken  from  the  room,  being  to  all 
appearance  sublimely  indifferent  to  everything  passing 
around  him.  To  the  magistrate’s  proposal  he  carelessly 
nodded  assent. 

“  Was  that  your  wife  who  came  in  just  now  ?  ”  asked  M. 
Segmuller. 

“Yes.” 

“jShe  wishedfto  embrace  you,  and  you  repulsed  her.” 

“  I  didn’t  repulse  her.” 

“  You  kept  her  at  a  distance  at  all  events.  If  you  had  a 
spark  of  affection  in  your  nature,  you  would  at  least,  have 
looked  at  your  child,  which  she  held  out  to  you.  Why  did 
you  behave  in  that  manner  ?  ” 

“  It  wasn’t  the  time  for  sentiment.” 

“  You  are  not  telling  the  truth.  You  simply  desired  to 
attract  her  attention  to  influence  her  evidence.” 

“  I — I  influence  her  evidence  !  I  don’t  understand 
you.” 
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“  But  for  that  supposition,  your  words  would  have  been 
meaningless  ?  ” 

“  What  words  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  turned  to  his  clerk  :  “  Goguet,”  said  he, 
“  read  the  last  remark  you  took  down.” 

In  a  monotonous  voice,  the  smiling  clerk  repeated :  “  I 

should  like  to  kill  the  person  who  dared  to  say  that  I  knew 
Lacheneur.” 

“  Well  then  !  ”  insisted  M.  Segmuller,  “  what  did  you 
mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  It’s  very  easy  to  understand,  sir.” 

M.  Segmuller  rose.  “Don’t  prevaricate  any  longer,” 
he  said.  “You  certainly  ordered  your  wife  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Lacheneur.  That’s  evident,  w  hy  did  you  do 
so  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of  her  telling  us  ?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  police  are  ignorant  of  your  acquaintance  with 
Lacheneur — of  your  conversation  with  him  when  he  cainc 
in  a  cab  to  the  corner  of  the  waste-ground  near  your 
mother’s  wine-shop ;  and  of  the  hopes  of  fortune  you  based 
upon  his  promises  ?  Be  guided  by  me  ;  confess  everything 
while  there  is  yet  time ;  and  abandon  the  present  course 
which  may  lead  you  into  serious  danger.  One  may  be  an 
accomplice  in  more  w'ays  than  one.” 

As  these  words  fell  on  Polyte’s  ear,  it  was  evident  his 
impudence  and  indifference  had  received  a  severe  shock. 
He  seemed  confounded,  and  hung  his  head  as  if  thoroughly 
abashed.  Still,  he  preserved  an  obstinate  silence ;  and 
the  magistrate  finding  that  this  last  thrust  had  failed  to 
produce  any  effect,  gave  up  the  fight  in  despair.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  the  guard  to  conduct  the  witness 
back  to  prison,  and  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
him  seeing  his  w  ife  again. 

When  Polyte  had  departed,  Lecoq  re-entered  the  room. 
“  Ah,  sir,”  said  he,  despondently,  “to  think  that  I  didn’t 
draw  out  of  this  woman  everything  she  knew,  wdien  I  might 
have  done  so  easily.  But  I  thought  you  would  be  waiting 
for  me,  and  made  haste  to  bring  her  here.  I  thought  I 
was  acting  for  the  best — ” 

K  Never  mind,  the  misfortune  can  be  repaired.” 

“  No,  sir,  no.  Since  she  has  seen  her  husband,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  her  to  speak.  She  loves  that  ras¬ 
cal  intensely,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  influence  over  her. 
You  heard  what  he  said.  He  threatened  her  with  death  if 
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she  breathed  a  word  about  Lacheneur,  and  she  is  so  terri 
fled  that  there  is  no  hope  of  making  her  speak.’’ 

Lecoq’s  apprehension  was  based  on  fact,  as  M.  Segmiil 
ler  himself  perceived,  the  instant  Toinon  the  Virtuous 
again  set  foot  in  his  office.  The  poor  creature  seemed 
nearly  heart-broken,  and  it  was  evident  she  would  have 
given  her  life  to  retract  the  words  that  had  escaped  her 
when  first  questioned  by  Lecoq.  Polyte’s  threat  had 
aroused  the  most  sinister  apprehensions  in  her  mind. 
Not  understanding  his  connection  with  the  affair,  -ihe 
asked  herseli  if  her  testimony  might  not  prove  his  ieath- 
warrant.  Accordingly,  she  answered  all  M.  Segmuller’s 
questions  with  “  no  ”  or  “  I  don’t  know ;  ”  and  retracted 
everything  she  had  previously  stated  to  Lecoq.  She 
swore  that  she  had  been  misunderstood,  that  her  words 
had  been  misconstrued ;  and  vowed  on  her  mother’s  mem¬ 
ory,  that  she  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Lacheneur  be¬ 
fore.  At  last,  see  burst  into  wild,  despairing  sobs,  pressed 
her  frightened  child  against  her  breast. 

What  could  be  done  to  overcome  this  foolish  obstinacy, 
as  blind  and  unreasoning  as  a  brute’s  ?  M.  Segmuller  hes¬ 
itated.  “  You  may  retire,  my  good  woman,”  said  he  kindly, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  but  remember  that  your  strange 
silence  injures  your  husband  far  more  than  anything  you 
could  say.” 

She  left  the  room — or  rather  she  rushed  wildly  from  it 
as  though  only  too  eager  to  escape — and  the  magistrate 
and  the  detective  exchanged  glances  of  dismay  and  con¬ 
sternation. 

“  I  said  so  before,”  thought  Goguet,  “  the  prisoner  "knows 
what  he’s  about.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  hundred  to 
one  in  his  favour.” 

A  French  investigating  magistrate  is  possessed  of  almost 
unlimited  powers.  No  one  can  hamper  him,  no  one  can 
give  him  orders.  The  entire  police  force  is  at  his  disposal. 
One  word  from  him  and  twenty  agents,  or  a  hundred  if 
need  be,  search  Paris,  ransack  France,  or  explore  Europe. 
If  there  be  anyone  whom  he  believes  able  to  throw  light 
upon  an  obscure  point,  he  simply  sends  an  order  to  that 
person  to  appear  before  him,  and  the  man  must  come  even 
:f  he  lives  a  hundred  leagues  away.  Such  is  the  magis¬ 
trate,  such  are  his  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pris¬ 
oner  charged  with  a  crime,  but  as  yet  unconvicted,  Is 
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confined,  unless  his  offence  be  of  a  trivial  description — in 
what  is  called  a  “  secret  cell.”  He  is,  so  to  say,  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  living.  He  knows  nothing  of 
what  may  be  going  on  in  the  world  outside.  He  cannot 
tell  what  witnesses  may  have  been  called,  or  what  they 
may  have  said^and  in  his  uncertainty  he  asks  himself 
again  and  again  how  far  the  prosecution  has  been  able  to 
establish  the  charges  against  him.  Such  is  the  prisoner’s 
position,  and  yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  adversaries 
are  so  unequally  armed,  the  man  in  the  secret  cell  not  un- 
frequently  wins  the  victory.  If  he  is  sure  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  no  proof  of  his  having  committed  the  crime ; 
if  he  has  ho  guilty  antecedents  to  be  afraid  of,  he  can — 
impregnable  in  a  defence  of  absolute  denial — brave  all 
the  attacks  of  justice. 

Such  was,  at  this  moment,  the  situation  of  May,  the 
mysterious  murderer  \  as  both  M.  Segmuller  and  Lecoq 
were  forced  to  admit,  with  mingled  grief  and  anger. 
They  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
examining  Polyte  Chupin  and  his  wife,  and  they  had  been 
disappointed ;  for  the  prisoner’s  identity  remained  as 
problematical  as  ever. 

“  And  yet,”  exclaimed  the  magistrate  impatiently, 
“these  people  know  something  about  this  matter,  and 
if  they  would  only  speak — ” 

“  But  they  won’t.” 

“What  motive  is  it  that  keeps  them  silent?  This  is 
what  we  must  discover.  Who  will  tell  us  the  price  that 
has  been  promised  Polyte  Chupin  for  his  silence  ?  What 
recompense  can  he  count  upon  ?  It  must  be  a  great  one. 
for  he  is  braving  real  danger  1  ” 

Lecoq  did  not  immediately  reply  to  the  magistrate’s 
successive  queries,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  from  his  knit 
brows  that  his  mind  was  hard  at  work.  “You  ask  me, 
sir,”  he  eventually  remarked,  “  what  reward  has  been 
promised  Chupin.  I  ask  on  my  part  who  can  have  prom¬ 
ised  him  this  reward  ?  ” 

“Who  has  promised  it?  Why,  plainly  the  accomplice 
who  has  beaten  us  on  ever}'  point.” 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  Lecoq,  “  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
him.  It  certainly  looks  like  his  handiwork — now,  what 
artifice  can  he  have  used?  We  know  how  he  managed 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Widow  Chupin,  but  how 
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has  he  succeeded  in  getting  at  Polyte,  who  is  in  prison, 
closely  watched  ?  ” 

The  young  detective’s  insinuation,  vague  as  it  was,  did 
not  escape  M.  Segmuller.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked 
the  latter,  with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  indignation. 
“  You  can’t  suppose  that  one  of  the  keepers  has  been 
bribed?” 

Lecoq  shook  his  head,  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  manner. 
“  I  mean  nothing,”  he  replied ,  “  I  don’t  suspect  any  one. 
All  I  want  is  information.  Has  Chupin  been  forewarned 
or  not? ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  he  has.” 

“Then,  if  that  point  is  admitted  it  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  two  ways.  Either  there  are  informers  in  the 
prison,  or  else  Chupin  has  been  allowed  to  see  some 
visitor.” 

These  suppositions  evidently  worried  M.  Segmuller; 
who  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate  between  the  two 
opinions;  then,  suddenly  making  up  his  mind,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  :  “  This  matter 
must  be  cleared  up.  Come  with  me,  Monsieur  Lecoq.” 

A  couple  of  minutes  later,  the  magistrate  and  the  de¬ 
tective  had  reached  the  Depot,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Palais  de  Justice  by  a  narrow  passage,  especially  re¬ 
served  for  official  use.  The  prisoners’  morning  rations  had 
just  been  served  to  them,  and  the  governor  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  court-yard,  in  the  company  of  Inspector 
Gevrol.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  M.  Segmuller  he 
hastened  towards  him  and  asked  if  he  had  not  come 
about  the  prisoner  May. 

As  the  magistrate  nodded  assent,  the  governor  at  once 
added,  “  Well  I  was  only  just  now  telling  Inspector 
Gevrol  that  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  May’s  behavior. 
It  has  not  only  been  quite  unnecessary  to  place  him  in 
the  strait-waistcoat  again,  but  his  mood  seems  to  have 
changed  entirely.  He  eats  with  a  good  appetite ;  he  is 
as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  he  constantly  laughs  and  jests  with 
his  keeper.” 

Gevrol  had  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he  heard  himself 
named  by  the  governor,  and  considering  this  mention  to 
be  a  sufficient  introduction,  he  thought  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  his  listening  to  the  conversation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  approached  the  others,  and  noted  wit! 
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some  satisfaction  the  troubled  glances  which  Lecoq  and 
the  magistrate  exchanged. 

M.  Segmuller  was  plainly  perplexed.  May’s  gay  man¬ 
ner  to  which  the  governor  of  the  Depot  alluded  might 
perhaps  have  been  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
his  character  as  a  jester  and  buffoon,  it  might  be  due  to 
a  certainty  of  defeating  the  judicial  enquiry ,  or,  who 
knows  ?  the  prisoner  had  perhaps  received  some  favour¬ 
able  news  from  outside. 

With  Lecoq’s  last  words  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  magistrate  should  have  dwelt  on  this 
last  supposition.  “  Are  you  quite  sure,”  he  asked,  “  that 
no  communication  from  outside  can  reach  the  inmates 
of  the  secret  cells  ?  ” 

The  governor  of  the  Depot  was  cut  to  the  quick,  by 
M.  Segmuller’s  implied  doubt.  What!  were  his  subordi¬ 
nates  suspected  ?  Was  his  own  professional  honesty 
impugned?  He  could  not  help  lifting  his  hands  to 
heaven  in  mute  protest  against  such  an  unjust  charge. 

“  Am  I  sure  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Then  you  can  never 
have  visited  the  secret  cells.  You  have  no  idea,  then, 
of  their  situation ;  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  triple 
bolts,  that  secure  the  doors ;  the  grating  that  shuts  out 
the  sunlight,  to  say  nothing  of  the  guard  who  walks 
beneath  the  windows  day  and  night.  Why,  a  bird 
couldn’t  even  reach  the  prisoners  in  those  cells.” 

Such  a  description  was  bound  to  re-assure  the  most 
sceptical  mind,  and  M.  Segmuller  breathed  again  :  11  Now 
that  I  am  easy  on  that  score,”  said  he,  “  I  should  like 
some  information  about  another  prisoner — a  fellow  named 
Chupin,  who  isn’t  in  the  secret  cells.  I  want  to  know  if 
any  visitor  came  for  him  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  I  must  speak  to  the  registrar,”  replied  the  governor, 
“  before  I  can  answer  you  with  certainty.  Wait  a 
moment  though,  here  comes  a  man  who  can  perhaps  tell 
us.  He  is  usually  on  guard  at  the  entrance.  Here, 
Ferraud,  this  way  !  ” 

The  man  to  whom  the  governor  called  hastened  to 
obey  the  summons. 

“  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  asked  to  ^see  the 
prisoner  Chupin  yesterday  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  went  to  fetch  Chupin  to  the  parlow 
mvself.” 
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“And  who  was  his  visitor?”  eagerly  asked  Lecoq, 
“  wasn’t  he  a  tall  man  ;  very  red  in  the  face — ” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  the  visitor  was  a  lady — his  aunt,  at 
least  so  Chupin  told  me.” 

Neither  M.  Segmuller  nor  Lecoq  could  restrain  an  ex* 
clamation  of  surprise.  “  What  was  she  like  ?  ”  they  both 
asked  at  the  same  time. 

“  She  was  short,”  replied  the  attendant,  “  with  a  very 
fair  complexion  and  light  hair  :  she  seemed  to  be  a  very 
respectable  woman.” 

“  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  female  ^fugitives  who  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Widow  Chupin’s  hovel,”  exclaimed  Le¬ 
coq. 

Gevrol,  hitherto  an  attentive  listener,  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  “  Still  that  Russian  princess,”  said  he. 

Neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  young  detective  relished 
this  unreasonable  jest.  “  You  forget  yourself,  sir,”  said  M. 
Segmuller  severely.  “  You  forget  that  the  sneers  you  ad¬ 
dress  to  your  comrade  also  apply  to  me  1  ” 

The  General  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  and  while 
glancing  hatefully  at  Lecoq,  he  mumbled  an  apology  to 
the  magistrate.  The  latter  did  not  apparently  hear  him, 
for,  bowing  to  the  governor,  he  motioned  Lecoq  to  follow 
him  away. 

“  Run  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,”  he  said  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  hearing,  “  and  ascertain  how  and  under 
what  pretext  this  woman  obtained  permission  to  see  Polyte 
Chupin.” 


XVII. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  office,  M.  Segmuller  mentally  re¬ 
viewed  the  position  of  affairs  ;  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  he  had  failed  to  take  the  citadel  of  defence  by 
storm,  he  must  resign  himself  to  a  regular  protracted  siege. 
He  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  constant  failures  that 
had  attended  all  Lecoq’s  efforts  :  for  time  was  on  the  wing, 
and  he  knew  that  in  a  criminal  investigation  delay  only  in¬ 
creases  the  uncertainty  of  success.  The  more  promptly  a 
crime  is  followed  by  judicial  action  the  easier  it  is  to  find 
the  culprit,  and  prove  his  guilt.  The  longer  investigation 
is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  adduce  con 
elusive  evidence 
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In  the  present  instance  there  were  various  matters  that 
M.  Segmuller  might  at  once  attend  to.  With  which  should 
he  begin  ?  Ought  he  not  to  confront  May,  the  Widow 
Chupin,  and  Polyte  with  the  bodies  of  their  victims  ?  Such 
horrible  meetings  have  at  times  the  most  momentous  re¬ 
sults,  and  more  than  one  murderer,  when  unsuspectedly 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  victim’s  lifeless  corpse 
has  changed  colour  and  lost  his  assurance. 

Then  there  were  other  witnesses,  whom  M.  Segmuller 
might  examine.  Papillon,  the  cab  driver ;  the  concierge 
of  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne — where  the  two 
women  flying  from  the  Poivriere  had  momentarily  taken 
refuge  ;  as  well  as  a  certain  Madame  Milner,  landlady  of 
the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg.  In  addition,  it  would  also  be 
advisahle  to  summon,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  some 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Poivriere  ; 
together  with  some  of  Polyte’s  habitual  companions,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  Rainbow,  where  the  victims  and  the 
murderer  had  apparently  passed  the  evening  of  the  crime. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  great  revela¬ 
tions  from  any  of  these  witnesses,  still  they  might  know 
something,  they  might  have  an  opinion  to  express,  and  in 
the  present  darkness  one  single  ray  of  light,  however  faint 
might  mean  salvation. 

Obeying  the  magistrate’s  orders,  Goguet,  the  smiling 
clerk,  had  just  finished  drawing  up  at  least  a  dozen  sum¬ 
monses,  when  Lecoq  returned  from  the  Prefecture.  M. 
Segmuller  at  once  asked  him  the  result  of  his  errand. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  replied  the  young  detective,  “  I  have  a  fresh 
proof  of  that  mysterious  accomplice’s  skill.  The  permit 
that  was  used  yesterday  to  see  young  Chupin,  was  in  the 
name  of  his  mother’s  sister,  a  woman  named  Rose  Pitard. 
A  visiting  card  was  given  her  more  than  a  week  ago,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  endorsed  by  the  commissary  of 
police  of  her  district.” 

The  magistrate’s  surprise  was  so  intense  that  it  imparted 
to  his  face  an  almost  ludicrous  expression.  “Is  this  aunt 
also  in  the  plot  ?  ”  he  murmured. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  Lecoq  shaking  his  head. 
“  At  all  events,  it  wasn’t  she  who  went  to  the  prison  parlor 
yesterday.  The  clerks  at  the  Prefecture  remember  the 
widow’s  sister  very  well,  and  gave  me  a  full  description  of 
her.  She’s  a  woman  over  five  feet  high,  with  a  very  dark 
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complexion  ;  and  very  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  about 
the  face.  She’s  quite  sixty  years  old ;  whereas,  yesterday’s 
visitor  was  short  and  fair,  and  not  more  than  forty-five.” 

“  If  that’s  the  case,”  interrupted  M.  Segmuller,  “  this 
visitor  must  be  one  of  our  fugitives.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Who  do  you  suppose  she  was,  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg — that 
clever  woman  who  succeeded  so  well  in  deceiving  me. 
But  she  had  better  take  care  !  There  are  means  of  veri¬ 
fying  my  suspicions.” 

The  magistrate  scarcely  heard  Lecoq’s  last  words,  so 
enraged  was  he  at  the  inconceivable  audacity  and  devotion, 
displayed  by  so  many  people  :  all  of  whom  were  apparently 
willing  to  run  the  greatest  risks,  so  long  as  they  could 
only  assure  the  murderer’s  incognito. 

“  But  how  could  the  accomplice  have  known  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  permit  ?  ”  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

“Oh,  nothing  could  be  easier,  sir,”  replied  Lecoq. 
“When  the  Widow  Chupin  and  the  accomplice  had  that  in¬ 
terview  at  the  station  house  near  the  Barriere  d’ltalie, 
they  both  realized  the  necessity  of  warning  Polyte.  While 
trying  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  to  him,  the  old 
woman  remembered  her  sister’s  visiting  card,  and  the  man 
made  some  excuse  to  borrow  it.” 

“  Yes,  such  must  be  the  case,”  said  M.  Segmuller,  ap¬ 
provingly.  “  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  how¬ 
ever - ” 

“  And  I  will  ascertain,”  interrupted  Lecoq,  with  a  reso¬ 
lute  air,  “  if  you  will  only  entrust  the  matter  to  me,  sir.  If 
you  will  authorise  me  I  will  have  two  spies  on  the  watch 
before  to-night,  one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Butte-aux-Cailles,  and 
the  other  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg.  If 
the  accomplice  ventured  to  visit  Toinon,  or  Madame 
Milner,  he  would  be  arrested ;  and  then  we  should  have 
our  turn !  ” 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  vain  words  and 
idle  boasting.  Lecoq  therefore  checked  himself,  and  took 
up  his  hat  preparatory  to  departure.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  I 
must  ask  you  sir,  for  my  liberty ;  if  you  have  any  orders, 
you  will  find  a  trusty  messenger  in  the  corridor,  Father 
Absinthe,  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  Lacheneur’s  letter  and  the  diamond  earring.” 
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“  Go,  then,”  replied  M.  Segmuller,  “  and  good  luck  to 
you!  ” 

Good  luck  !  Yes,  indeed,  Lecoq  looked  for  it.  If,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  he  had  taken  his  successive  defeats 
good-humouredly,  it  was  because  he  believed  that  he  had  a 
talisman  in  his  pocket,  which  was  bound  to  ensure  ultimate 
victory. 

“  I  shall  be  very  stupid  if  I  can’t  discover  the  owner 
of  such  a  valuable  jewel,”  he  soliloquized,  referring  to  the 
diamond  earring.  “  And  when  I  find  the  owner  I  shall  at 
the  same  time,  discover  our  mysterious  prisoner’s  identity.” 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  ascertain  who  the  ear¬ 
ring  had  been  bought  from.  It  would  naturally  be  a 
tedious  process  to  go  from  jeweller  to  jeweller  and  ask, 
“  Do  you  know  this  jewel,  was  it  set  by  you,  and  if  so  who 
did  you  sell  it  to  ?  ”  But  fortunately,  Lecoq  was  acquainted 
with  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  trade  might  at  once 
throw  light  on  the  matter.  This  individual  was  an  old 
Hollander,  named  Van  Numen,  who  as  a  connoisseur  in 
precious  stones,  was  probably  without  his  rival  in  Paris. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  as  an  expert 
in  all  such  matters.  He  was  considered  rich.  Despite 
his  shabby  appearance,  he  was  rightly  considered  rich, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  indeed  far  more  wealthy  than 
people  generally  supposed.  Diamonds  were  his  especial 
passion,  and  he  always  had  several  in  his  pocket,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  box  which  he  would  pull  out  and  open  at  least  a  dozen 
times  an  hour,  just  as  a  snuff-taker  continually  produces  his 
snuff-box. 

This  worthy  man  greeted  Lecoq  very  affably.  He  put 
on  his  glasses,  examined  the  jewel  with  a  grimace  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and,  in  the  tone  of  an  oracle,  remarked :  “  That 
stone  is  worth  eight  thousand  francs,  and  it  was  set  by 
Doisty,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.” 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Lecoq  entered  this  well  known 
jeweller’s  establishment.  Van  Numen  had  not  been  mis¬ 
taken.  Doisty  immediately  recognized  the  earring,  which 
had,  indeed,  come  from  his  shop.  But  who  had  he  sold  it 
to  ?  He  could  not  recollect,  for  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
hands  three  or  four  years  before. 

“  Wait  a  moment  though,”  said  he,  “  I  will  just  ask  my 
wife,  who  has  a  wonderful  memory.” 

Madame  Doisty  truly  deserved  this  eulogium.  A  single 
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glance  at  the  jewel  enabled  her  to  say  that  she  had  seen 
this  earring  before,  and  that  the  pair  had  been  purchased 
from  them  by  the  Marchioness  d’Arlange. 

“You  must  recollect,”  she  added,  turning  to  her  hus^ 
band,  “  that  the  Marchioness  only  gave  us  nine  thousand 
francs  on  account,  and  that  we  had  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  make  her  pay  the  balance.” 

Her  husband  did  remember  this  circumstance ;  and  in 
recording  his  recollection,  he  exchanged  a  significant 
glance  with  his  wife. 

“  Now,”  said  the  detective,  “  I  should  like  to  have  this 
marchioness’s  address.” 

“  She  lives  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,’1  replied 
Madame  Doisty,  “  near  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.” 

Lecoq  had  refrained  from  any  sign  of  satisfaction,  while 
he  was  in  the  jeweller’s  presence.  But,  directly  he  had 
left  the  shop,  he  evinced  such  delirious  joy  that  the  pass¬ 
ers-by  asked  themselves  in  amazement  if  he  were  not  mad. 
He  did  not  walk,  but  fairly  danced  over  the  stones,  ges¬ 
ticulating  in  the  most  ridiculous  fashion,  as  he  addressed 
this  triumphant  monologue  to  the  empty  air:  “At  last,” 
said  he,  “  this  affair  emerges  from  the  mystery  that  has  en¬ 
shrouded  it.  At  last  I  reach  the  veritable  actors  in  the 
drama,  the  exalted  personages  whose  existence  I  had  sus¬ 
pected.  Ah  1  Gevrol,  my  illustrious  General !  you  talked 
about  a  Russian  princess,  but  you  will  be  obliged  to 
content  yourself  with  a  simple  marchioness.” 

But  the  vertigo  that  had  seized  the  young  detective 
gradually  disappeared.  His  good  sense  re-asserted  itself, 
and  looking  calmly  at  the  situation  he  felt  that  he  should 
need  all  his  presence  of  mind,  penetration,  and  sagacity  to 
bring  the  expedition  to  a  successful  finish.  What  course 
should  he  pursue,  on  entering  the  marchioness’s  presence, 
in  order  to  draw  from  her  a  full  confession  and  to  obtain 
full  particulars  of  the  murder,  as  well  as  the  murderer’s 
namel 

“It  will  be  best  to  threaten  her,  to  frighten  her  into 
confession,”  he  soliloquized.  “  If  I  give  her  time  for  re* 
flection,  I  shall  learn  nothing/’ 

He  paused  in  his  cogitations,  for  he  had  reached  the 
residence  of  the  Marchioness  d’Arlange — a  charming  man¬ 
sion  with  a  court-yard  in  front  and  garden  in  the  rear. 
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Before  entering,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  some 
information  concerning  the  inmates. 

“  It  is  here,  then,”  he  murmured,  "  that  I  am  to  find  the 
solution  of  the  enigma !  Here,  behind  those  embroidered 
curtains  dwells  the  frightened  fugitive  of  the  other  night. 
What  agony  of  fear  must  torture  her  since  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  loss  of  her  earring  1  ” 

For  more  than  an  hour,  standing  under  a  neighbor’s  porte- 
cochere ,  Lecoq  remained  watching  the  house.  He  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  face  of  any  one ;  but  the  time  passed 
by  and  not  even  a  shadow  could  be  detected  behind  the 
curtain  ;  not  even  a  servant  passed  across  the  court-yard. 
At  last,  losing  patience,  the  young  detective  determined 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he  could  not 
take  a  decisive  step  without  obtaining  some  knowledge  of 
the  people  he  was  to  encounter.  While  wondering  where 
he  could  obtain  the  information  he  required,  he  perceived,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  keeper  of  a  wine-shop 
smoking  on  his  doorstep. 

At  once  approaching  and  pretending  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  an  address,  Lecoq  politely  asked  for  the  house 
where  Marchioness  d’Arlange  resided.  Without  a  word, 
and  without  condescending  to  take  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  the  man  pointed  to  the  mansion,  which  Lecoq  had 
previously  watched. 

There  was  a  way  however,  to  make  him  more  communi¬ 
cative,  namely,  to  enter  the  shop,  call  for  something  kto 
drink,  and  invite  the  landlord  to  drink  as  well.  This  wras 
what  Lecoq  did,  and  the  sight  of  twro  well-filled  glasses 
unbound,  as  by  enchantment,  the  man’s  hitherto  silent 
tongue.  The  young  detective  could  not  have  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  person  to  question,  for  this  same  individual  had  been 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  for  ten  years,  and  en¬ 
joyed  among  the  servants  of  the  aristocratic  families  here 
residing  a  certain  amount  of  confidence. 

“  I  pity  you  if  you  are  going  to  the  machioness’s  house 
to  collect  a  bill,”  he  remarked  to  Lecoq.  “  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  learn  the  way  here  before  you  see  your 
money.  You  will  only  be  another  of  the  many  creditors 
who  never  let  her  bell  alone.” 
u  The  deuce  1  Is  she  as  poor  as  that  ?  ” 
u  Poor  I  Why,  every  one  knows  that  she  has  a  comfort 
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able  income  ;  without  counting  this  house.  But  when  ona 
spends  double  one’s  income  every  year,  you  know — ” 

The  landlord  stopped  short,  to  call  Lecoq’s  attention  to 
two  ladies  who  were  passing  along  the  street,  one  of  them, 
a  woman  of  forty,  dressed  in  black ;  the  other,  a  girl  half¬ 
way  through  her  teens.  “  There,”  quoth  the  wine-seller, 
“goes  the  marchioness’s  grand-daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Claire,  with  her  governess,  Mademoiselle  Smith.” 

Lecoq’s  head  whirled.  “  Her  grand-daughter !  ”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

“  Yes — the  daughter  of  her  deceased  son,  if  you  prefei 
it.” 

“  How  old  is  the  marchioness,  then  ?  ” 

“  At  least  sixty :  but  one  would  never  suspect  it.  She 
is  one  of  those  persons  who  live  a  hundred  years.  And 
what  an  old  wretch  she  is  too.  She  would  think  no  more 
of  knocking  me  over  the  head  than  I  would  of  emptying 
this  glass  of  wine — ” 

“Excuse  me,”  interrupted  Lecoq,  “but  does  she  live 
alone  in  that  great  house  ?  ” 

“  Yes — that  is — with  her  grand-daughter,  the  governess, 
and  two  servants.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

This  last  question  was  not  uncalled  for ;  for  Lecoq  had 
turned  deadly  white.  The  magic  edifice  of  his  hopes  had 
crumbled  beneath  the  weight  of  this  man’s  words  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  it  were  some  frail  house  of  cards  erected  by  a 
child.  He  had  only  sufficient  strength  to  murmur  ■ 
“  Nothing — nothing  at  all.” 

Then,  as  he  could  endure  this  torture  of  uncertainty  no 
longer,  he  went  towards  the  marchioness’s  house  and  rang 
the  bell.  The  servant  who  came  to  open  the  door  exam 
ined  him  attentively,  and  then  announced  that  Madame 
d’Arlange  was  in  the  country.  He  evidently  fancied  that 
Lecoq  was  a  creditor. 

But  the  young  detective  insisted  so  adroitly,  giving  the 
lackey  to  understand  so  explicitly  that  he  did  not  come  to 
collect  money,  and  speaking  so  earnestly  of  urgent  busi¬ 
ness,  that  the  servant  finally  admitted  him  to  the  hall,  saying 
that  he  would  go  and  see  if  madame  had  really  gone  out. 

Fortunately  for  Lecoq,  she  happened  to  be  at  home, 
and  an  instant  afterwards  the  valet  returned  requesting  the 
young  detective  to  follow  him.  After  passing  through  a  large 
and  magnificently  furnished  drawing-room,  they  reached  a 
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charming  boudoir,  hung  with  rose-coloured  curtains,  where, 
sitting  by  the  fireside,  in  a  large  feasy-chair,  Lecoq  found 
an  old  woman,  tall,  bony,  and  terrible  of  aspect,  her 
face  loaded  with  paint,  and  her  person  covered  with 
ornaments.  This  aged  coquette  was  Madame,  the  Mai> 
chioness,  who,  for  the  time  being,  was  engaged  in  knitting  a 
stripe  of  green  wool.  She  turned  towards  her  visitor  just 
enough  to  show  him  the  rouge  on  one  cheek,  and  then,  as 
he  seemed  rather  frightened — a  fact  flattering  to  her  vanity 
— she  spoke  in  an  aJfable  tone.  “  Ah,  well !  young  man,” 
said  she,  “  what  brings  you  here  ?  ” 

In  point  of  fact,  Lecoq  was  not  frightened,  but  he  was 
intensely  disappointed  to  find  that  Madame  d’Arlange 
could  not  possibly  be  one  of  the  women  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Widow  Chupin’s  hovel  on  the  night  of  the  mur¬ 
der.  There  was  nothing  about  her  appearance  that  cor¬ 
responded  in  the  least  degree  with  the  descriptions  given 
by  Papillon. 

Remembering  the  small  foot-prints  left  in  the  snow  by 
the  two  fugitives,  the  young  detective  glanced  moreover  at 
the  marchioness’s  feet,  just  perceivable  beneath  her  skirt 
and  his  disappointment  reached  its  climax  when  he  found 
that  they  were  truly  colossal  in  size. 

“  Well  ?  are  you  dumb  ?  ”  inquired  the  old  lady,  raising 
her  vpice. 

Without  making  a  direct  reply,  Lecoq  produced  the 
precious  earring,  and  placing  it  upon  the  table  beside  the 
marchioness,  remarked  :  “  I  bring  you  this  jewel,  madame, 
which  I  have  found,  and  ^vhich,  I  am  told,  belongs  to 
you.” 

Madame  d’Arlange  laid  down  her  knitting  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  examine  the  earring.  “  It  is  true,”  she  said,  after 
a  moment,  “  that  this  ornament  formerly  belonged  to  me. 
It  was  a  fancy  I  had,  about  four  years  ago,  and  it  cost  me 
dear — at  least  twenty  thousand  francs.  Ah  !  Doisty,  the 
man  who  sold  me  those  diamonds,  must  make  a  handsome 
income.  But  I  had  a  granddaughter  to  educate  !  and  press¬ 
ing  need  of  money  compelled  me  to  sell  them.” 

“  To  whom,”  asked  Lecoq,  eagerly. 

“  Eh  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  evidently  shocked  at  his 
audacity,  “  you  are  very  inquisitive  upon  my  word  !  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  madame,  but  I  am  anxious  to  find  the 
owner  of  this  valuable  ornament.” 
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Madame  d’Arlange  regarded  her  visitor  wim  an  air  o! 
mingled  curiosity  and  surprise.  “  Such  honesty  1  ”  said  sue. 
“  Oh,  oh !  And  of  course  you  don’t  hope  for  a  sou  by  way 
of  reward — ” 

“  Madame  1  ” 

“  Good,  good  !  There  is  not  the  least  need  for  you  to 
turn  as  red  as  a  poppy,  young  man.  I  sold  these  diamonds 
to  a  great  Austrian  lady — the  Baroness  de  Watchau.” 

“  And  where  does  this  lady  reside  ?  ” 

“  At  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  probably,  since  she  died  about 
a  year  ago.  Ah  !  these  women  of  the  present  day — an  extra 
waltz,  or  the  merest  draught,  and  it’s  all  over  with  them  1 
In  my  time,  after  each  galop,  we  girls  used  to  swallow  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  sweetened  wine,  and  sit  down  between  two  open 
doors.  And  we  did  very  well,  as  you  see.” 

“  But,  madame,”  insisted  Lecoq,  “  the  Baroness  de 
Watchau  must  have  left  some  one  behind  her — a  husband, 
or  children — ” 

“  No  one  but  a  brother,  who  holds  a  court  position  at 
Vienna :  and  who  could  not  leave  even  to  attend  the  fu¬ 
neral.  He  sent  orders  that  all  his  sister’s  personal  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  sold — not  even  excepting  her  wardrobe — • 
and  the  money  sent  to  him.” 

Lecoq  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “  How  unfortunate  !  ”  he  murmured. 

“Why?”  asked  the  old  lady.  “Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  diamond  will  probably  remain  in  your  hands, 
and  I  am  rejoiced  that  it  should  be  so.  It  will  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  reward  for  your  honesty.” 

Madame  d’Arlange  was  naturally  not  aware  that  her 
remark  implied  the  most  exquisite  torture  for  Lecoq.  Ah  ! 
if  it  should  be  as  she  said,  if  he  should  never  find  the  lady 
who  had  lost  this  costly  jewel !  Smarting  under  the  mar¬ 
chioness’s  unintended  irony,  he  would  have  liked  to  apostro¬ 
phize  her  in  angry  terms  ;  but  it  could  not  be,  for  it  was 
advisable  if  not  absolutely  necessary  that  ne  should  con¬ 
ceal  his  true  identity.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  to  smile, 
and  even  stammered  an  acknowledgment  of  Madame 
d’Arlange’s  good  wishes.  Then,  as  if  he  had  no  more  to 
expect,  he  made  her  a  low  bow  ana  withdrew. 

This  new  misfortune  well-nigh  overwhelmed  him.  One 
by  one  all  the  threads  upon  winch  he  had  relied  to  guide 
him  out  of  this  intricate  labyrinth  were  breaking  in  his 
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hands.  In  [the  present  instance  he“  could  scarcely  be  the 
dupe  of  some  fresh  comedy,  for  the  murderer’s  accomplice 
had  taken  Doisty  the  jeweller  into  his  confidence,  he  would 
have  instructed  him  to  say  that  the  earring  had  never  come 
from  his  establishment,  and  that  he  could  not  conse¬ 
quently  tell  who  it  had  been  sold  to.  On  the  contrary,  how 
ever,  Doisty  and  his  wife  had  readily  given  Madame  d’Ar- 
lange’s  name  and  all  the  circumstances  pointed  in  favor  of 
their  sincerity.  Then,  again,  there  was  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  veracity  of  the  marchioness’s  assertions.  They 
were  sufficiently  authenticated  by'a  significant  glance  which 
Lecoq  had  detected  between  the  jeweller  and  his  wife. 
The  meaning  of  this  glance  could  not  be  doubted.  It  im¬ 
plied  plainly  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  of  opinion 
that  in  buying  these  earrings  the  marchioness  engaged  in 
one  of  those  little  speculations  which  are  more  common 
than  many  people  might  supposed  among  ladies  moving  in 
high-class  society.  Being  in  urgent  want  of  ready  money, 
she  had  bought  on  credit  at  a  high  price  to  sell  for  cash  at 
a  loss. 

As  Lecoq  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  matter  as  far 
as  possible  he  returned  to  Doisty’s  establishment,  and,  by 
a  plausible  pretext,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  sight  of  the 
books  in  which  the  jeweler  recorded  his  transactions. 
He  soon  found  the  sale  of  the  earrings  duly  recorded — 
specified  by  Madame  Doisty  at  the  date — both  in  the  day¬ 
book  and  the  ledger.  Madame  d’  Arlange  was  first  paid 
9,000  francs  on  account  and  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  (an  equivalent  sum),  had  been  received  in  instal¬ 
ments  at  long  intervals  subsequently.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  easy  for  Madame  Milner  to  make  a  false  entry  in  her 
traveller’s  registry  at  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  jeweler  had  falsified  all  his 
accounts  for  four  years.  Hence,  the  facts  were  indis¬ 
putable  ;  and  yet,  the  young  detective  was  not  satisfied. 

He  hurried  to  the  Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  to  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Baroness  de  Watchau,  and  there 
found  a  good-natured  concierge,  who  at  once  informed 
him  that  after  the  Baroness’s  death,  her  furniture  and  per 
sonal  effects  had  been  taken  to  the  great  auction  mart  in 
the  Rue  Drouot;  the  sale  being  conducted  byM.  Petit,  the 
eminent  auctioneer. 

Without  losing  a  minute,  Lecoq  hastened  to  this  indi 
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vidual’s  office.  M.  Petit  remembered  the  Watchau  sale 
very  well ;  it  had  made  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
and  on  searching  among  his  papers  he  soon  found  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  various  articles  sold.  Several  lots  of  jew¬ 
ellery  were  mentioned,  with  the  sums  paid,  and  the  names  of 
the  purchasers ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
these  particular  earrings.  When  Lecoq  produced  the  dia¬ 
mond  he  had  in  his  pocket,  the  auctioneer  could  not  re¬ 
member  that  he  had  ever  seen  it ;  though  of  course  this 
was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  as  he  himself  remarked 
— so  many  articles  passed  through  his  hands  !  However, 
this  much  he  could  declare  upon  oath;  the  baroness’s 
brother,  her  only  heir,  had  preserved  nothing — not  so 
much  as  a  pin’s  worth  of  his  sister’s  effects :  although  he 
had  been  in  a  great  hurry  to  receive  the  proceeds,  which 
amounted  to  the  pleasant  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  francs,  all  ex¬ 
penses  deducted. 

“  Everything  this  lady  possessed  was  sold  ?  ”  inquired 
Lecoq. 

“  Everything.” 

“  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  brother  of  hers  ?  ” 

“  Watchau,  also.  The  baroness  had  probably  married 
one  of  her  relatives.  Until  last  year,  her  brother  occupied 
a  very  prominent  diplomatic  position.  I  think  he  now 
resides  at  Berlin.” 

Certainly  this  information  would  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  auctioneer  had  been  tampered  with ;  and  yet 
Lecoq  was  not  satisfied.  “  It  is  very  strange,”  he  thought, 
as  he  walked  towards  his  lodgings,  “  that  whichever  side 
I  turn,  in  this  affair,  I  find  mention  of  Germany.  The 
murderer  comes  from  Leipsic,  Madame  Milner  must  be  a 
Bavarian,  and  now  here  is  an  Austrian  baroness.” 

It  was  too  late  to  make  any  further  inquiries  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  Lecoq  went  to  bed  ;  but  the  next  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  he  resumed  his  investigations  with  fresh  ardour. 
There  now  seemed  only  one  remaining  clue  to  success: 
the  letter  signed  “  Lacheneur,”  which  had  been  found  in 
the  pocket  of  the  murdered  soldier.  This  letter,  judging 
from  the  half-effaced  heading  at  the  top  of  the  note-paper* 
must  have  been  written  in  some  cafe  on  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais.  To  discover  which  precise  cafe  would  be 
mere  child’s  play;  and  indeed  the  fourth  landlord  to 
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whom  Leeoq  exhibited  the  letter  recognized  the  paper  as 
his.  But  neither  he,  nor  his  wife,  nor  the  young  lady  at 
the  counter,  nor  the  waiters,  nor  any  of  the  customers  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  time,  had  ever  once  heard  mention  made  of  this 
singular  name — Lacheneur. 

And  now  what  was  Leeoq  to  do  ?  Was  the  case  utterly 
hopeless?  Not  yet.  Had  not  the  spurious  soldier  de¬ 
clared  that  this  Lacheneur  was  an  old  comedian  ?  Seiz¬ 
ing  upon  this  frail  clue,  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  the 
merest  fragment  of  the  floating  wreck,  Leeoq  turned  his 
steps  in  another  direction,  and  hurried  from  theatre  to 
theatre,  asking  every  one,  from  door-keeper  to  manager  : 
“  Don’t  you  know  an  actor  named  Lacheneur?  ” 

Alas  !  one  and  all  gave  a  negative  reply,  at  times  indulg¬ 
ing  in  some  rough  joke  at  the  oddity  of  the  name.  And 
when  any  one  asked  the  young  detective  what  the  man  he 
was  seeking  was  like,  what  could  he  reply  ?  His  answer 
was  necessarily  limited  to  the  virtuous  Toinon’s  phrase  : 
'‘I  thought  him  a  very  respectable-looking  gentleman.” 
This  was  not  a  very  graphic  description,  however,  and  be¬ 
sides,  it  was  rather  doubtful  what  a  woman  like  Polyte 
Chupin’s  wife  might  mean  by  the  word  “  respectable.” 
Did  she  apply  it  to  the  man’s  age,  to  his  personal  aspect, 
or  to  his  apparent  fortune. 

Sometimes  those  whom  Leeoq  questioned  would  ask 
what  parts  this  comedian  of  his  was  in  the  habit  of  play¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  the  young  detective  could  make  no  reply 
whatever.  He  kept  for  himself  the  harassing  thought 
that  the  role  now  being  performed  by  the  unknown  Lache¬ 
neur  was  driving  him — Leeoq — wild  with  despair. 

Eventually,  our  hero  had  recourse  to  a  method  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  which  strange  to  say,  the  police  seldom  employ, 
save  in  extreme  cases,  although  it  is  at  once  sensible  and 
simple,  and  generally  fraught  with  success.  It  consists  in 
examining  all  the  hotel  and  lodging-house  registers,  in 
which  the  landlords  are  compelled  to  record  the  names  of 
their  tenants,  even  should  the  latter  merely  sojourn  under 
their  roofs  for  a  single  night. 

Rising  long  before  daybreak,  and  going  to  bed  late  at 
night  Leeoq  spent  all  his  time  in  visiting  the  countless 
hotels,  and  furnished  lodgings  in  Paris.  But  still  and 
ever  his  search  was  vain.  He  never  once  came  across 
the  name  of  Lacheneur  ;  and  a  last  he  began  to  ask  him- 
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self  if  such  a  name  really  existed,  or  if  it  were  not  some 
pseudonym  invented  for  convenience.  He  had  not  found 
it  even  in  Didot’s  directory,  the  so  called  Almanack  Boitin, 
where  one  finds  all  the  most  singular  and  absurd  names 
in  France — those  which  are  formed  of  the  most  fantastic 
mingling  of  syllables. 

Still,  nothing  could  daunt  him  or  turn  him  from  the 
almost  impossible  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  his  obsti¬ 
nate  perseverance  well  nigh  developed  into  monomania. 
He  was  no  longer  subject  to  occasional  out-bursts  of  anger, 
quickly  repressed ;  but  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  exasper¬ 
ation,  which  soon  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  No 
more  theories,  or  ingenious  deductions,  no  more  subtle 
reasoning.  He  pursued  his  search,  without  method  and 
without  order — much  as  Father  Absinthe  might  have  done 
when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  rely  less  upon  his  own  shrewdness  than  upon 
chance  to  reveal  to  him  the  substance  of  the  mystery,  of 
which  he  had  as  yet  only  detected  the  shadow. 


XVIII. 

When  a  heavy  stone  is  thrown  into  a  lake  a  considera¬ 
ble  commotion  ensues,  the  water  spouts  and  seethes  and 
bubbles,  and  frequently  a  tall  jet  leaps  into  the  air.  But 
all  this  agitation  only  lasts  for  a  moment ;  the  bubbling 
subsides  as  the  circles  of  the  passing  whirlpool  grow  larg¬ 
er  and  larger ;  the  surface  regains  at  last  its  customary 
smoothness ;  and  soon  no  trace  remains  of  the  passage 
of  the  stone,  now  buried  in  the  depths  below. 

So  it  is  with  the  events  of  our  daily  life,  however  mo¬ 
mentous  they  may  appear  at  the  hour  of  their  occurrence. 
It  seems  as  if  their  impressions  would  last  for  years  ;  but 
no,  they  speedily  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  past,  and 
time  obliterates  their  passage — just  as  the  water  of  the 
lake  closes  over  and  hides  the  stone,  for  an  instant  the 
cause  of  such  commotion.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  the  frightful  crime  committed  in  the  Widow 
Chupin’s  drinking-den,  the  triple  murder  which  had  made 
all  Paris  shudder,  which  had  furnished  the  material  for  so 
many  newspaper  articles,  and  the  topic  for  such  indignant 
comments,  was  completely  forgotten.  Indeed,  had  the 
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tragedy  at  the  Poivriere  occurred  in  the  times  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  it  could  not  have  passed  more  thoroughly  out  of 
people’s  minds.  It  was  remembered  only  in  three  places, 
at  the  Depot,  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  and  at  the  Pal¬ 
ais  de  Justice. 

M.  Segmuller’s  repeated  efforts  had  proved  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  Lecoq’s.  Skilful  questioning,  ingenious  insinuations, 
forcible  threats  and  seductive  promises  had  proved  power¬ 
less  to  overcome  the  dogged  spirit  of  absolute  denial, 
which  persistently  animated,  not  merely  the  prisoner  May, 
but  also  the  Widow  Chupin,  her  son  Polyte,  Toinon  the 
Virtuous,  and  Madame  Milner.  The  evidence  of  these  va¬ 
rious  witnesses  showed  plainly  enough  that  they  were  all 
in  league  with  the  mysterious  accomplice ;  but  what  did 
this  knowledge  avail  ?  Their  attitude  never  varied  I 
And,  even  if  at  times  their  looks  gave  the  lie  to  their  de¬ 
nials,  one  could  always  read  in  their  eyes  an  unshakened 
determination  to  conceal  the  truth. 

There  were  moments  when  the  magistrate,  overpowered 
by  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  purely  moral  weapons 
at  his  disposal,  almost  regretted  that  the  Inquisition  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  Yes,  in  presence  of  the  lies  that  were  told  him, 
lies  so  impudent  that  they  were  almost  insults,  he  no  lon¬ 
ger  wondered  at  the  judicial  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  at  the  use  of  the  muscle-breaking  rack,  the  flesh-burn¬ 
ing  red-hot  pincers,  and  other  horrible  instruments,  which, 
by  the  physical  torture  they  inflicted,  forced  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  culprit  to  confess.  The  prisoner  May’s  manner 
was  virtually  unaltered ;  and  far  from  showing  any  signs 
of  weakness,  his  assurance  had,  if  anything,  increased,  as 
though  he  were  confident  of  ultimate  victory  and  as 
though  he  had  in  some  way  learnt  that  the  prosecution 
had  failed  to  make  the  slightest  progress. 

On  one  occasion,  when  summoned  before  M.  Segmuller, 
he  ventured  to  remark  in  a  tone  of  covert  irony  :  “  Why 

do  you  keep  me  confined  so  long  in  a  secret  cell  ?  Am  I 
never  to  be  set  at  liberty  or  sent  to  the  assizes.  Ain  I  to 
suffer  much  longer  on  account  of  your  fantastic  idea,  that 
I  am  some  gteat  personage  in  disguise  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  keep  you  until  you  have  confessed,”  Was  M 
Segtriuiler’s  answer. 

“  Confessed  what  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  you  know  very  weiL’* 
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The  prisoner  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  these  law  ■words 
and  then  in  a  tone  of  mingled  despondency  and  mockery 
retorted :  “  In  that  case  there  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  leav¬ 
ing  this  cursed  prison  !  ” 

It  was  probably  this  conviction  that  induced  him  to 
make  all  seeming  preparations  for  an  indefinite  stay.  He 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
trunk  found  at  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  and  evinced 
great  joy  when  the  various  knick-knacks  and  articles  of 
clothing  were  handed  over  to  him.  Thanks  to  the  money 
found  upon  his  person  when  arrested,  and  deposited  with 
the  prison  registrar,  he  was,  moreover,  able  to  procure 
many  little  luxuries,  which  are  never  denied  to  unconvicted 
prisoners  no  matter  what  may  be  the  charges  against  them, 
for  they  have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  innocent  until  a 
jury  has  decided  to  the  contrary.  To  while  away  the  time, 
May  next  asked  for  a  volume  of  Beranger’s  songs,  and  his 
request  being  granted,  he  spent  most  of  the  day  in  learn¬ 
ing  several  of  the  ditties  by  heart,  singing  them,  in  a  loud 
voice  and  with  considerable  taste.  This  fancy  having  excit¬ 
ed  some  comment  he  pretended  that  he  was  cultivating  a  tal¬ 
ent  which  might  be  useful  to  him  when  he  was  set  at  liber¬ 
ty.  For  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  acquittal ;  at  least,  so  he 
declared  ;  and  if  he  were  anxious  about  the  date  of  his  trial, 
he  did  not  show  the  slightest  apprehension  concerning 
its  result. 

He  was  never  despondent  save  when  he  spoke  of  his  pro- 
fession.  To  all  appearance  he  pined  for  the  stage,  and,  in 
fact,  he  almost  wept  when  he  recalled  the  fantastic, 
many-coloured  costumes,  clad  in  which  he  had  once  ap¬ 
peared  before  crowded  audiences — audiences  that  had  been 
convulsed  with  laughter  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  delivered  be¬ 
tween  bursts  of  noisy  music.  He  seemed  to  have  become 
altogether  a  better  fellow ;  more  frank,  communicative, 
and  submissive.  He  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  to 
babble  about  his  past,  and  over  and  over  again  did  he  re¬ 
count  the  adventures  of  the  roving  life  he  had  led  whilst 
in  the  employ  of  M.  Simpson,  the  showman.  He  had,  of 
course,  travelled  a  great  deal ;  and  he  remembered  every¬ 
thing  he  had  seen  ;  possessing,  moreover,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusing  stories,  with  which  he  entertained  his  cus* 
todians.  His  manner  and  his  words  were  so  natural  thal 
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head-keepers  and  subordinate  turnkeys  alike  were  quite 
willing  to  give  credit  to  his  assertions. 

The  governor  of  the  Depot  alone  remained  unconvinc* 
ed.  He  had  declared  that  this  pretended  buffoon  must 
be  some  dangerous  criminal  who  had  escaped  from  Cay¬ 
enne,  and  who  for  this  reason  was  determined  to  conceal  his 
antecedents.  Such  being  this  functionary’s  opinion  he 
tried  every  means  to  substantiate  it.  Accordingly,  during 
an  entire  fortnight,  May  was  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
innumerable  members  of  the  police-force,  to  whom  were 
added  all  the  more  notable  private  detectives  of  the  capital. 
No  one  recognised  him,  however,  and  although  his  pho¬ 
tograph  was  sent  to  all  the  prisons  and  police  stations  of 
the  empire,  not  one  of  the  officials  could  recognise  his 
features. 

Other  circumstances  occurred,  each  of  which  had  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  one  and  all  of  them  speaking  in  the  prisoner’s 
favour.  For  instance,  the  second  bureau  of  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  de  Police  found  positive  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
strolling  artist,  named  Tringlot,  who  was  probably  the  man 
referred  to  in  May’s  story.  This  Tringlot  had  been  dead 
several  years.  Then  again,  inquiries  made  in  Germany, 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  certain  M.  Simpson  was  very  well 
known  in  that  country,  where  he  had  achieved  great  celeb¬ 
rity  as  a  circus  manager. 

In  presence  of  this  information  and  the  negative  result 
of  the  scrutiny  to  which  May  had  been  subjected,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Depot  abandoned  his  views  and  openly  confess¬ 
ed  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  “  The  prisoner,  May,”  he 
wrote  to  the  magistrate,  “  is  really  and  truly  what  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  There  can  be  no  further  doubt  on  the 
subject.”  This  message,  it  may  be  added,  was  sent  at  Gev- 
rol’s  instigation. 

So  thus  it  was  that  M.  Segmuller  and  Lecoq  alone 
remained  of  their  opinion.  This  opinion  was  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  they  alone  knew  all  the  details 
of  the  investigation  which  had  been  conducted  with  such 
strict  secrecy  ;  and  yet  this  fact  was  of  little  import.  It  is 
not  merely  unpleasant,  but  often  extremely  dangerous  to 
struggle  on  against  all  the  world,  and  unfortunately  for 
truth  and  logic  one  man’s  opinion  correct  though  it  may 
be,  is  nothing  in  the  balance  of  daily  life  against  the 
faulty  views  of  a  thousand  adversaries. 
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The  “  May  affair  ”  had  soon  become  notorious  among 
the  members  of  the  police-force  ;  and  whenever  Lecoq  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Prefecture,  he  had  to  brave  his  colleagues, 
sarcastic  pleasantry.  Nor  did  M.  Segmuller  escape  scot 
free ;  for  more  than  one  fellow-magistrate  meeting  him  on 
the  stairs  or  in  the  corridor,  inquired,  with  a  smile,  what 
he  was  doing  with  his  Caspar-Hauser,  his  man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  in  a  word,  with  his  mysterious  mountebank.  When 
thus  assailed,  both  M.  Segmuller  and  Lecoq  could  scarcely 
restrain  those  movements  of  angry  impatience,  which 
come  naturally  to  a  person  who  feels  certain  he  is  in  the 
right  and  yet  can  not  prove  it. 

“  Ah,  me  !  ”  sometimes  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  “  why 
did  d’Escorval  break  his  leg  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
cursed  mishap,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  endure  all 
these  perplexities,  and  I — I  should  be  enjoying  myself  like 
other  people.” 

“  And  I  thought  myself  so  shrewd !  ”  murmured  the 
young  detective  by  his  side. 

Little  by  little,  anxiety  did  its  work.  Magistrate  and 
detective  both  lost  their  appetites  and  looked  haggard ;  and 
yet  the  idea  of  yielding  never  once  occurred  to  them.  Al¬ 
though  of  very  different  natures,  they  were  both  determined 
to  persevere  in  the  task  they  had  set  themselves — that 
of  solving  this  tantalizing  enigma.  Lecoq,  indeed,  had 
resolved  to  renounce  all  other  claims  upon  his  time,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  case. 
“  Henceforth,”  he  said  to  M.  Segmuller,  “  I  also  will  con¬ 
stitute  myself  a  prisoner;  and  although  the  Suspected 
murderer  will  be  unable  to  see  trie,  I  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  him  /  ” 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  loft  between  the  cell 
occupied  by  May  and  the  roof  of  the  prison,  a  loft  of  such 
diminutive  proportions  that  a  man  of  average  height 
could  not  stand  upright  in  it.  This  loft  had  neither  win¬ 
dow  nor  skylight,  and  the  gloom  would  have  been  intense, 
had  not  a  few  faint  sunrays  struggled  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  some  ill-adjusted  tiles.  In  this  unattractive  garret 
Lecoq  established  himself  one  fine  motning,  just  at  the 
hour  when  May  was  taking  his  daily  tvalk  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  prison  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  keepers 
Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  fear  of  Lecoq’ S 
movements  attracting  the  prisoner’s  notice  or  Suspicion. 
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The  garret  had  a  paved  floor,  and  first  of  all  the  young  de¬ 
tective  removed  one  of  the  stones  with  a  pickaxe  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Beneath  this  stone  he  found  a 
timber  beam  through  which  he  next  proceeded  to  bore  a 
hole  of  funnel  shape,  large  at  the  top  and  gradually  dwind¬ 
ling  until  on  piercing  the  ceiling  of  the  cell  it  was  no  more 
than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Prior  to  com¬ 
mencing  his  operations,  Lecoq  had  visited  the  prisoner’s 
quarters  and  had  skilfully  chosen  the  place  of  the  project¬ 
ed  aperture,  so  that  the  stains  and  graining  of  the  beam 
would  hide  it  from  the  view  of  any  one  below.  He  was 
yet  at  work  when  the  governor  of  the  Depot  and  his  rival 
Gevrol  appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  the  loft. 

“  So  this  is  to  be  your  observatory,  Monsieur  Lecoq  !  ” 
remarked  Gevrol,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  will  not  be  very  comfortable  here.” 

“  I  shall  be  less  uncomfortable  than  you  suppose,  I 
have  brought  a  large  blanket  with  me,  and  I  shall  stretch 
myself  out  on  the  floor  and  manage  to  sleep  here. 

“  So  that,  night  and  day,  you  will  have  your  eye  on  the 
prisoner  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  night  and  day.” 

“  Without  giving  yourself  time  to  eat  or  drink  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Gevrol. 

“  Excuse  me !  Father  Absinthe  will  bring  me  my 
meals,  execute  any  errand  I  may  have,  and  relieve  at 
times  if  necessary.” 

The  jealous  General  laughed ;  but  his  laugh,  loud  as  it 
was,  was  yet  a  trifle  constrained.  “  Well,  I  pity  you,”  he 
said. 

“  Very  possibly.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  you  will  look  like,  with  your  eye 
glued  to  that  hole  ?  ” 

“  Like  what  ?  Tell  me,  we  needn’t  stand  on  ceremony,” 

“Ah,  well!  you  will  look  just  like  one  of  those  silly 
naturalists  who  put  all  sorts  of  little  insects  under  a  magni- 
fying  glass,  and  spend  their  lives  in  watching  them.” 

Lecoq  had  finished  his  work  ;  and  rose  from  his  kneel¬ 
ing  position.  “You  couldn’t  have  found  a  better 
comparison,  General,”  said  he.  “  I  owe  my  idea  to  those 
very  naturalists  you  speak  about  so  slightingly.  By  dint 
of  studying  those  little  creatures — as  you  say — under 
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a  microscope,  these  patient,  gifted  men  discover  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  insect  world.  Very  well  then.  What 
they  can  do  with  an  insect,  I  will  do  with  a  man  !  ” 

“  Oh  ho  !  ”  said  the  governor  of  the  prison,  considera¬ 
bly  astonished. 

“  Yes ;  that’s  my  plan,”  continued  Lecoq.  “  I  want  to 
learn  this  prisoner’s  secret ;  and  I  will  do  so.  That  I’ve 
sworn  ;  and  success  must  be  mine,  for,  however  strong  his 
courage  may  be,  he  will  have  his  moments  of  weakness, 
and  then  I  shall  be  present  at  them.  I  shall  be  present,  if 
ever  his  will  fails  him,  if  believing  himself  alone  he  lets 
his  mask  fall,  or  forgets  his  part  for  an  instant,  if  an  indis¬ 
creet  word  escapes  him  in  his  sleep,  if  his  despair  elicits  a 
groan,  a  gesture,  or  a  look — I  shall  be  there  to  take 
note  of  it.” 

“  The  tone  of  resolution  with  which  the  young  detective 
spoke  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  governor’s  mind. 
For  an  instant  he  was  a  believer  in  Lecoq’s  theory ;  and 
he  was  impressed  by  the  strangeness  of  this  conflict  be¬ 
tween  a  prisoner,  determined  to  preserve  the  secret  of  his 
identity,  and  the  agent  for  the  prosecution,  equally  deter¬ 
mined  to  wrest  it  from  him.  “  Upon  my  word,  my  boy, 
you  are  not  wanting  in  courage  and  energy,”  said  he. 

“  Misdirected  as  it  may  be,”  growled  Gevrol,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  spoke  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  was  in  his 
secret  soul  by  no  means  convinced  of  what  he  said.  Faith 
is  contagious,  and  he  was  troubled  in  spite  of  himself  by 
Lecoq’s  imperturbable  assurance.  What  if  this  debutant 
in  the  profession  should  be  right,  and  he,  Gevrol,  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  the  Prefecture,  wrong !  What  shame  and  ridicule 
would  be  his  portion,  then  !  But  once  again  he  inwardly 
swore  that  this  inexperienced  youngster  could  be  no  match 
for  an  old  veteran  like  himself,  and  then  added  aloud  : 
“  The  prefect  of  police  must  have  more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with,  to  pay  two  men  for  such  a  nonsen¬ 
sical  job  as  this.” 

Lecoq  disdained  to  reply  to  this  slighting  remark.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  General  had  profited  of  every 
opportunity  to  make  himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
and  the  young  detective  feared  he  would  be  unable  to 
control  his  temper  if  the  discussion  continued.  It  would 
be  better  to  remain  silent,  and  to  work  and  wait  for  suc¬ 
cess.  To  succeed  would  be  revenge  enough  !  Moreover 
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he  was  impatient  to  see  these  unwelcome  visitors  de¬ 
part  ;  believing,  perhaps,  that  Gevrol  was  quite  capable 
of  attracting  the  prisoner’s  attention  by  some  unusual 
sound. 

As  soon  as  they  went  away,  Lecoq  hastily  spread  his 
blanket  over  the  stones  and  stretched  himself  out  upon  it 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  alternately  apply  his  eye 
and  his  ear  to  the  aperture.  In  this  position  he  had  an 
admirable  view  of  the  cell  below.  He  could  see  the  door, 
the  bed,  the  table,  and  the  chair ;  only  the  small  space 
near  the  window,  and  the  window  itself,  were  beyond  his 
range  of  observation.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his 
survey,  when  he  heard  the  bolts  rattle  :  the  prisoner  was 
returning  from  his  walk.  He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  was  just  completing  what  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
interesting  story,  since  the  keeper  who  accompanied  him 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  hear  the  finish.  Lecoq  was 
delighted  with  the  success  of  his  experiment.  He  could 
hear  as  easily  as  he  could  see.  Each  syllable  reached  his 
ear  distinctly,  and  he  had  not  lost  a  single  word  of  the 
recital,  which  was  amusing,  though  rather  coarse. 

The  turnkey  soon  left  the  cell ;  the  bolts  rattled  once 
more,  and  the  key  grated  in  the  lock.  After  walking 
once  or  twice  across  his  cell,  May  took  up  his  volume  of 
“  Beranger  ”  and  for  an  hour  or  more  seemed  completely 
engrossed  in  its  contents.  Finally,  he  threw  himself  down 
upon  his  bed.  Here  he  remained  until  meal  time  in  the 
evening,  when  he  rose  and  ate  with  an  excellent  appetite, 
He  next  resumed  the  study  of  his  book,  and  did  not  go  to 
bed  until  the  lights  were  extinguished. 

Lecoq  knew  well  enough  that  during  the  night  his  eyes 
would  not  serve  him,  but,  he  trusted  that  his  ears  might 
prove  of  use,  hoping  that  some  tell-tale  word  might  escape 
the  prisoner’s  lips  during  his  restless  slumber.  In  this 
expectation  he  was  disappointed.  May  tossed  to  and  fro 
upon  his  pallet ;  he  sighed,  and  one  might  have  thought 
he  was  sobbing,  but  not  a  syllable  escaped  his  lips.  He 
remained  in  bed  until  very  late  the  next  morning  ;  but  on 
hearing  the  bell  sound  the  hour  of  breakfast,  eleven 
o’clock,  he  sprang  from  his  couch  with  a  bound,  and  after 
capering  about  his  cell  for  a  few  moments,  began  to  sing, 
in  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  the  old  ditty  : 
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“Diogene! 

Sous  ton  manteau,  libre  et  content, 

Je  ris,  je  bois,  sans  gene - ” 

The  prisoner  did  not  stop  singing  until  a  keeper  entered 
his  cell  carrying  his  breakfast.  The  day  now  beginning 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  one  that  had  preceded  it, 
neither  did  the  night.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
next  day,  and  of  those  which  followed.  To  sing,  to  eat, 
to  sleep,  to  attend  to  his  hands  and  nails — such  was  the 
life  led  by  this  so-called  buffoon.  His  manner,  which 
never  varied,  was  that  of  a  naturally  cheerful  man,  terribly 
bored. 

Such  was  the  perfection  of  his  acting,  that,  after  six 
days  and  nights  of  constant  surveillance,  Lecoq  had 
detected  nothing  decisive,  nor  even  surprising.  And  yet 
he  did  not  despair.  He  had  noticed  that  every  morning, 
while  the  employes  of  the  prison  were  busy  distributing 
the  prisoner’s  food,  May  invariably  began  to  sing  the 
same  ditty. 

“  Evidently  this  song  is  a  signal,”  thought  Lecoq. 
“  What  can  be  going  on  there  by  the  window  I  can’t  see  ? 
I  must  know  to-morrow.” 

Accordingly  on  the  following  morning  he  arranged 
that  May  should  be  taken  on  his  walk  at  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  and  he  then  insisted  that  the  governor  should 
accompany  him  to  the  prisoner’s  cell.  That  worthy 
functionary  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  change  in 
the  usual  order  of  things.  “  What  do  you  wish  to  show 
me  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  What  is  there  so  very  curious  to  see  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  nothing,”  replied  Lecoq,  “  but  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  great  importance.” 

Eleven  o’clock  sounding  soon  after,  he  began  singing 
the  prisoner’s  song,  and  he  had  scarcely  finished  the 
second  line,  when  a  bit  of  bread,  no  larger  than  a  bullet, 
adroitly  thrown  through  the  window,  dropped  at  his  feet. 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  May’s  cell  would  not  have 
terrified  the  governor  as  much  as  did  this  inoffensive  pro¬ 
jectile.  He  stood  in  silent  dismay ;  his  mouth  wide  open, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  as  if  he  distrusted 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  What  a  disgrace  !  An 
instant  before  he  would  have  staked  his  life  upon  the 
inviolability  of  the  secret  cells ;  and  now  he  beheld  his 
prison  dishonoured. 
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*  A  communication  !  a  communication !  ”  he  repeated, 
with  a  horrified  air. 

Quick  as  lightning,  Lecoq  picked  up  the  missile.  “  Ah,” 
murmured  he,  “  I  guessed  that  this  man  was  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  friends.” 

The  young  detective’s  evident  delight  changed  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  stupor  into  fury.  “  Ah  !  my  prisoners  are  writing  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  wild  with  passion.  “  My  warders  are  acting 
as  postmen  !  By  my  faith,  this  matter  shall  be  looked 
into.” 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  rush  to  the  door  when 
Lecoq  stopped  him.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  I  am  going  to  call  all  the  employes  of  this  prison  to¬ 
gether,  and  inform  them  that  there  is  a  traitor  amongst 
them,  and  that  I  must  know  who  he  is,  as  I  wish  to  make 
an  example  of  him.  And  if,  in  twenty-four  hours  from 
now,  ihe  culprit  has  not  been  discovered,  every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  this  prison  shall  be  removed.” 

Again  he  started  to  leave  the  room,  and  Lecoq,  this 
time,  had  almost  to  use  force  to  detain  him.  “  Be  calm, 
sir  ;  be  calm,”  he  entreated. 

“  I  will  punish - ” 

“  Yes,  yes — I  understand  that — but  wait  until  you  have 
regained  your  self-possession.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  guilty  party  may  be  one  of  the  prisoners  who  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  food  every  morning.” 

“  What  does  that  matter  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  it  matters  a  great  deal.  If  you  noise 
this  discovery  abroad,  we  shall  never  discover  the  truth. 
The  traitor  will  not  be  fool  enough  to  confess  his  guilt. 
We  must  be  silent  and  wait.  We  will  keep  a  close  watch 
and  detect  the  culprit  in  the  very  act.” 

These  objections  were  so  sensible  that  the  governor 
yielded.  “  So  be  it,”  he  sighed,  “  I  will  try  and  be  patient. 
But  let  me  see  the  missive  that  was  enclosed  in  this  bit  of 
bread.” 

Lecoq  could  not  consent  to  this  proposal.  “  I  warned 
M.  Segmuller,”  said  he,  “  that  there  would  probably  be 
something  new  this  morning ;  and  he  will  be  waiting  for 
me  in  his  office.  We  must  only  examine  the  letter  in  his 
presence  ?  ” 

This  remark  was  so  correct  that  the  governor  assented ; 
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and  they  at  once  started  for  the  Palais  de  Justice.  On  theii 
way,  Lecoq  endeavored  to  convince  his  companion  that  it 
was  wrong  to  deplore  a  circumstance  which  might  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  prosecution.  “  It  was  an  illu¬ 
sion,”  said  he,  “  to  imagine  that  the  governor  of  a  prison 
could  be  more  cunning  than  the  prisoners  intrusted  to  him. 
A  prisoner  is  almost  always  a  match  in  ingenuity  for  his 
custodians.” 

The  young  detective  had  not  finished  speaking  when  they 
reached  the  magistrate’s  office.  Scarcely  had  Lecoq  opened 
the  door  than  M.  Segmuller  and  his  clerk  rose  from  their 
seats.  They  both  read  important  intelligence  in  our  hero’s 
troubled  face.  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  eagerly  asked  the  magistrate. 
Lecoq’s  sole  response  was  to  lay  the  pellet  of  bread  upon 
M.  Segmuller’s  desk.  In  an  instant,  the  magistrate  had 
opened  it,  extracting  from  the  centre  a  tiny  slip  of  the 
thinnest  tissue  paper.  This  he  unfolded,  and  smoothed 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  glanced  at  it, 
his  brow  contracted.  “  Ah  !  this  note  is  written  in  cipher,” 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  disappointed  air. 

“  We  must  not  lose  patience,”  said  Lecoq  quietly.  He 
took  the  slip  of  paper  from  the  magistrate  and  read  the 
numbers  inscribed  upon  it.  They  ran  as  follows:  “  235, 
i5>  3*  8,  25>  2»  2o8>  5>  36o>  4>  36>  7*  118,84,  23, 

9,  40,  11,  99.” 

“And  so  we  shall  learn  nothing  from  this  note,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  governor. 

“  Why  not,”  the  smiling  clerk  ventured  to  remark.  “  There 
is  no  system  of  cipher  which  cannot  be  read  with  a  little 
skill  and  patience  ;  there  are  some  people  who  make  it 
their  business.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Lecoq,  approvingly.  “And  I, 
myself,  once  had  the  knack  of  it.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  magistrate  ;  “do  you  hope  to 
find  the  key  to  this  cipher  ?  ” 

“  With  time,  yes.” 

Lecoq  was  about  to  place  the  paper  in  his  breast-pocket, 
when  the  magistrate  begged  him  to  examine  it  a  little 
further.  He  did  so  ;  and  after  a  while,  his  face  suddenly 
brightened.  Striking  his  forehead  with  his  open  palm,  he 
cried  :  “I’ve  found  it !  ” 

An  exclamation  of  incredulous  surprise  simultaneously 
escaped  the  magistrate,  the  governor,  and  the  clerk. 
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“  At  least  I  think  so,”  added  Lecoq,  more  cautiously. 
“If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  prisoner  and  his  accomplice 
have  adopted  a  very  simple  system  called  the  double  book- 
cipher.  The  correspondents  first  agree  upon  some  partic¬ 
ular  book ;  and  both  obtain  a  copy  of  the  same  edition. 
When  one  desires  to  communicate  with  the  other,  he  opens 
the  book  bap-hazard,  and  begins  by  writing  the  number  of 
the  page.  Then  he  must  find  on  the  same  page  the  words 
that  will  express  his  thoughts.  If  the  first  word  he  wishes 
to  write  is  the  twentieth  on  the  page,  he  places  number  20 
after  the  number  of  the  page  ;  then  he  begins  to  count  one, 
two,  three,  and  so  on,  until  he  finds  the  next  word  he  wishes 
to  use.  If  this  word  happens  to  be  the  sixth,  he  writes  the 
figure  6 ;  and  he  continues  so  on  till  he  has  finished  his 
letter.  You  see,  now,  how  the  correspondent  who  receives 
the  note,  must  begin.  He  finds  the  page  indicated,  and 
then  each  figure  represents  a  word.” 

“  Nothing  could  be  clearer,”  said  the  magistrate,  approv¬ 
ingly. 

“  If  this  note,”  pursued  Lecoq,  “  had  been  exchanged 
between  two  persons  at  liberty,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
its  translation.  This  simple  system  is  the  only  one  which 
has  completely  baffled  inquisitive  efforts,  simply  because 
there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  book  agreed  upon.  But 
in  this  instance  such  is  not  the  case  ;  May  is  a  prisoner, 
and  he  has  only  one  book  in  his  possession.  ‘  The  Songs 
of  Beranger.’  Let  this  book  be  sent  for - ” 

The  governor  of  the  Depot  was  actually  enthusiastic. 
“  I  will  run  and  fetch  it  myself,”  he  interrupted. 

But  Lecoq,  with  a  gesture,  detained  him.  “  Above  all, 
sir,”  said  he,  “  take  care  that  May  doesn’t  discover  his 
book  has  been  tampered  with.  If  he  has  returned  from 
his  promenade,  make  some  excuse  to  have  him  sent  out 
of  his  cell  again  ;  and  don’t  allow  him  to  return  there  while 
we  are  using  his  book.” 

“  Oh,  trust  me  !  ”  replied  the  governor,  hastily  leaving 
the  room. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  returned, 
carrying  in  triumph  a  little  volume  in  3  2  mo.  With  a  trembling 
hand  Lecoq  turned  to  page  235,  and  began  to  count.  The 
fifteenth  word  on  the  page  was  ‘  I ;  ’  the  third  afterwards, 
‘  have;  ’  the  eighth  following,  ‘  told;  ’  the  twenty-fifth,  ‘  her 
the  second,  ‘ your the  sixteenth,  ‘  wishes .’  Hence,  tho 
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meaning  of  those  six  numbers  was :  “  I  have  told  heryoui 
wishes.” 

The  three  persons  who  had  witnessed  this  display  of 
shrewdness  could  not  restrain  their  admiration.  “  Bravo  ! 
Lecoq,”  exclaimed  the  magistrate.  “  I  will  no  longer  bet 
a  hundred  to  one  on  May,”  thought  the  smiling  clerk. 

But  Lecoq  was  still  busily  engaged  in  deciphering  the 
missive,  and  soon  in  a  voice  trembling  with  gratified  vanity* 
he  read  the  entire  note  aloud.  It  ran  as  follows:  “  I  have 
told  her  your  wishes ;  she  submits.  Our  safety  is  assured ; 
we  are  waiting  your  orders  to  act.  Hope  !  Courage  !  * 


XIX. 

Yet  what  a  disappointment  it  produced,  after  the  fever 
of  anxiety  and  expectation  that  had  seized  hold  of  every¬ 
body  present.  This  strange  epistle  furnished  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  mystery ;  and  the  ray  of  hope  that  had 
sparkled  for  an  instant  in  M.  Segmuller’s  eyes  speedily 
faded  away.  As  for  the  versatile  Goguet  he  returned  with 
increased  conviction  to  his  former  opinion,  that  the  prisoner 
had  the  advantage  over  his  accusers. 

“  How  unfortunate,”  remarked  the  governor  of  the  Depot, 
with  a  shade  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  “  that  so  much  trouble, 
and  such  marvellous  penetration,  should  be  wasted  !  ” 

“  So  you  think,  sir,  that  I  have  wasted  my  time  !  ”  rejoined 
Lecoq  in  a  tone  of  angry  banter,  a  scarlet  flush  mantling 
at  the  same  time  over  his  features.  “  Such  is  not  my 
opinion.  This  scrap  of  paper  undeniably  proves  that  if 
any  one  has  been  mistaken  as  regards  the  prisoner’s  iden¬ 
tity,  it  is  certainly  not  I.” 

Very  well,”  was  the  reply.  “  M.  Gevrol  and  myself 
may  have  been  mistaken  :  no  one  is  infallible.  But  have 
you  learned  anything  more  than  you  knew  before  ?  Have 
you  made  any  progress  ?  ” 

“Why,  yes.  Now  that  people  know  the  prisoner  is 
not  what  he  pretends  to  be,  instead  of  annoying  and 
hampering  me,  perhaps  they  will  assist  us  to  discover 
who  he  really  is.” 

Lecoq’s  tone,  and  his  allusion  to  the  difficulties  he  had 
encountered,  cut  the  governor  to  the  quick.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  reproof  was  not  altogether  undeserved^ 
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increased  his  resentment  and  determined  him  to  bring 
this  discussion  with  an  inferior  to  an  abrupt  close.  “You 
are  right,”  said  he,  sarcastically.  “  This  May  must  be  a 
very  great  and  illustrious  personage.  Only,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Lecoq  (for  there  is  an  only),  do  me  the  favour 
to  explain  how  such  an  important  personage  could  dis- 
appear,  and  the  police  not  be  advised  of  it  ?  A  man  of 
rank,  such  as  you  suppose  this  prisoner  to  be,  usually 
has  a  family,  friends,  relatives,  proteges,  and  numerous 
connections ;  and  yet  not  a  single  person  has  made  any 
enquiry  during  the  three  weeks  that  this  fellow  May  has 
been  under  my  charge  !  Come,  admit  you  never  thought 
of  that.” 

The  governor  had  just  advanced  the  only  serious  ob¬ 
jection  that  could  be  found  to  the  theory  adopted  by  the 
prosecution.  He  was  wrong  however,  in  supposing  that 
Lecoq  had  failed  to  foresee  it ;  for  it  had  never  once 
been  out  of  the  young  detective’s  mind;  and  he  had 
racked  his  brain  again  and  again  to  find  some  satisfactory 
explanation.  At  the  present  moment  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  made  some  angry  retort  to  the  governor’s 
sneering  criticism,  as  people  are  wont  to  do  when  their 
antagonists  discover  the  weak  spot  in  their  armour,  had 
not  M.  Segmuller  opportunely  intervened. 

“  All  these  recriminations  do  no  good,”  he  remarked, 
calmly ;  “  we  can  make  no  progress  while  they  continue. 
It  would  be  much  wiser  to  decide  upon  the  course  that  is 
now  to  be  pursued.” 

Thus  reminded  of  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  the 
young  detective  smiled ,  all  his  rancour  was  forgotten. 
“  There  is  I  think,  but  one  course  to  pursue,”  he  replied 
in  a  modest  tone ;  “  and  I  believe  it  will  be  successful  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity.  We  must  substitute  a  com¬ 
munication  of  our  own  composition  for  this  one.  That 
will  not  be  at  all  difficult,  since  I  have  the  key  to  the 
cipher.  I  shall  only  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  similar 
volume  of  Beranger’s  songs  ;  and  May,  believing  that  he 
is  addressing  his  accomplice,  will  reply  in  all  sincerity, — 
will  reveal  everything  perhaps - ” 

“  Excuse  me !  ”  interrupted  the  governor,  “  but  how 
will  you  obtain  possession  of  his  reply  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  you  ask  me  too  much,  I  know  the  way  in  which 
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his  letters  have  reached  him.  For  the  rest,  I  will  watch 
and  find  a  way — never  fear !  ” 

Goguet,  the  smiling  clerk,  could  not  conceal  an  approve 
ing  grin.  If  he  had  happened  to  have  ten  francs  in  his 
pocket  just  then,  he  would  have  risked  them  all  on  Lecoq, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

“  First,”  resumed  the  young  detective,  “  I  will  replace 
this  missive  by  one  of  my  own  composition.  To-morrow, 
at  breakfast-time,  if  the  prisoner  gives  the  signal,  Father 
Absinthe  shall  throw  the  morsel  of  bread  enclosing  my 
note  through  the  window,  while  I  watch  the  effect,  through 
the  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cell.” 

Lecoq  was  so  delighted  with  this  plan  of  his,  that  he 
at  once  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  magistrate’s  messen¬ 
ger  appeared,  he  gave  him  half-a-franc  and  requested  him 
to  go  at  once  and  purchase  some  of  the  thinnest  tissue 
paper.  When  this  had  been  procured,  Lecoq  took  his 
seat  at  the  clerk’s  desk,  and  provided  with  the  volume  of 
Beranger’s  songs,  began  to  compose  a  fresh  note,  copying 
as  closely  as  possible  the  forms  of  the  figures  used  by 
the  unknown  correspondent.  The  task  did  not  occupy  him 
more  than  ten  minutes,  for,  fearing  lest  he  might  commit 
some  blunder,  he  reproduced  most  of  the  words  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  letter,  giving  them  however  an  entirely  different  mean¬ 
ing.  When  completed,  his  note  read  as  follows  :  “  I  have 
told  her  your  wishes  ;  she  does  not  submit.  Our  safety"  is 
threatened.  We  are  awaiting  your  orders.  I  tremble.” 

Having  acquainted  the  magistrate  with  the  purport  of 
the  note,  Lecoq  next  rolled  up  the  paper,  and  enclosing 
it  in  the  fragment  of  bread,  remarked  :  “  To-morrow  we 
shall  learn  something  new.” 

To-morrow !  The  twenty-four  hours  that  separated  the 
young  man  from  the  decisive  moment,  he  looked  forward 
to,  seemed  as  it  were  a  century" ;  and  he  resorted  to  every 
possible  expedient  to  hasten  the  passing  of  the  time.  At 
length,  after  giving  precise  instructions  to  Father  Ab¬ 
sinthe,  he  retired  to  his  \oft  for  the  night.  The  hours 
seemed  interminable  and  such  was  his  nervous  excitement 
that  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  sleep.  On  rising  at 
daybreak  he  discovered  that  the  prisoner  was  already 
awake.  May  was  sitting  on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  apparently 
plunged  in  thought.  Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro.  He  was  evidently  in  an 
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unusually  agitated  frame  of  mind:  for  he  gesticulated 
wildly,  and  at  intervals  repeated:  “What  misery!  My 
God  I  what  misery  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  my  fine  fellow,”  thought  Lecoq,  “  you  are  anxious 
about  the  daily  letter  you  failed  to  receive  yesterday. 
Patience,  patience  !  One  of  my  writing  will  soon  arrive.” 

At  last  the  young  detective  heard  the  stir  usually  pre¬ 
ceding  the  distribution  of  food.  People  were  running  to 
and  fro,  sabots  clicked  noisily  in  the  corridors,  and  the 
keepers  could  be  heard  engaged  in  loud  conversation. 
By-and-bye,  the  prison  bell  began  to  toll.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock,  and  soon  afterwards  the  prisoner  commenced  to 
sing  his  favourite  song : — 

“  Diogene - ! 

Sous  ton  manteau  libre  et  content - ” 

Before  he  commenced  the  third  line  ;  the  slight  sound 
caused  by  the  fragment  of  bread  as  it  fell  upon  the  stone 
floor,  caused  him  to  pause  abruptly. 

Lecoq,  at  the  opening  in  the  ceiling  above,  was  holding 
his  breath,  and  watching  with  both  eyes.  He  did  not 
miss  one  of  the  prisoner’s  movements — not  so  much  as 
the  quiver  of  an  eyelid.  May  looked  first  at  the  window, 
and  then  all  round  the  cell,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for 
him  to  explain  the  arrival  of  this  projectile.  It  was  not 
until  some  little  time  had  elapsed  that  he  decided  to  pick 
it  up.  He  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  examined 
it  with  apparent  curiosity.  His  features  expressed  intense 
surprise,  and  any  one  would  have  sworn  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  complicity.  Soon  a  smile  gathered  round  his 
lips,  and  after  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which 
might  be  interpreted  :  “  Am  I  a  fool  ?  ”  he  hastily  broke 
the  pellet  in  half.  The  sight  of  the  paper  which  it  con¬ 
tained  seemed  to  amaze  him. 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  ”  wondered  Lecoq. 

The  prisoner  had  opened  the  note,  and  was  examining, 
with  knitted  brows,  the  figures  which  -were  apparently 
destitute  of  all  meaning  to  him.  Then,  suddenly  rushing 
to  the  door  of  his  cell,  and,  hammering  upon  it  with 
clenched  fists,  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : — “  Here  ! 
keeper !  here !  ” 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  shouted  a  turnkey,  whose  foot 
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steps  Lecoq  could  hear  hastening  along  the  adjoining 
passage. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  magistrate.” 

“Very  well.  He  shall  be  informed.” 

“  Immediately,  if  you  please.  I  have  a  revelation  to 
make.” 

“  He  shall  be  sent  for  immediately.” 

Lecoq  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  tore  down  the  nar¬ 
row  staircase  leading  from  the  loft,  and  rushed  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice  to  acquaint  M.  Segmuller  with  what  had 
happened. 

“  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  ”  he  wondered,  as  he  darted 
over  the  pavement.  “  Are  we  indeed  approaching  a  de¬ 
nouement  ?  This  much  is  certain,  the  prisoner  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  my  note.  He  could  only  decipher  it  with  the 
aid  of  his  volume  of  ‘  Beranger ;  ’  and  he  did  not  even  touch 
the  book ;  plainly  then  he  hasn’t  read  the  letter.” 

M.  Segmuller  was  no  less  amazed  than  the  young  detec¬ 
tive.  They  both  hastened  to  the  prison,  followed  by  the 
smiling  clerk,  who  was  the  magistrate’s  inevitable  shadow. 
On  their  way  they  encountered  the  governor  of  the  Depot, 
arriving  all  in  a  flutter  having  been  greatly  excited  by 
that  important  word,  “  revelation.”  The  worthy  official 
undoubtedly  wished  to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  the  mag¬ 
istrate  checked  him  by  the  abrupt  remark.  “  I  know  all 
about  it ;  and  I  am  coming.” 

When  they  had  reached  the  narrow  corridor  leading  to 
the  secret  cells,  Lecoq  passed  on  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  party.  He  said  to  himself  that  by  stealing  upon 
the  prisoner  unawares,  he  might  possibly  find  him  engaged 
in  surreptitiously  reading  the  note.  In  any  case,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  glance  at  the  interior  of 
the  cell.  May  was  seated  beside  the  table,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands.  At  the  grating  of  the  bolt,  drawn  by 
the  governor  himself,  the  prisoner  rose  to  his  feet, 
smoothed  his  hair,  and  remained  standing  in  a  respectful 
attitude,  apparently  waiting  for  the  visitors  to  address 
him. 

“  Did  you  send  for  me  ?  ”  inquired  the  magistrate. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  have,  I  understand,  some  revelation  to  make  to 
me.” 

“  I  have  something  of  importance  to  tell  you.” 
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"  Very  well !  these  gentlemen  will  retire.” 

M.  Segmuller  had  already  turned  to  Lecoq  and  the 
governor  to  request  them  to  withdraw,  when  the  prisoner 
motioned  him  not  to  do  so. 

“  It  is  not  necessary,”  said  May,  “  I  am,  on  the  con- 
trary,  very  well  pleased  to  speak  before  these  gentle¬ 
men.” 

“  Speak,  then.” 

May  did  not  wait  for  the  injunction  to  be  repeated. 
Throwing  his  chest  forward,  and  his  head  back  as  had 
been  his  wont  throughout  his  examinations,  whenever  he 
wished  to  make  an  oratorical  display,  he  began  as  follows  •, 
“  It  shall  be  for  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  I’m  an 
honest  man  or  not.  The  profession  matters  little.  One 
may,  perhaps,  act  as  the  clown  of  a  traveling  show,  and 
yet  be  an  honest  man — a  man  of  honour.” 

“  Oh,  spare  us  your  reflections  !  ” 

“Very  well,  sir,  that  suits  me  exactly.  To  be  brief, 
then,  here  is  a  little  paper  which  was  thrown  into  my  cell 
a  few  minutes  ago.  There  are  some  numbers  on  it  which 
may  mean  something ;  but  I  have  examined  them,  and 
they  are  quite  Greek  to  me.” 

He  paused,  and  then  handing  Lecoq’s  missive  to  the 
magistrate,  quietly  added  :  “  It  was  rolled  up  in  a  bit  of 
bread.” 

This  declaration  was  so  unexpected,  that  it  struck  all 
the  officials  dumb  with  surprise,  but  the  prisoner,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  effect  he  had  produced,  placidly 
continued  :  “  I  suppose  the  person  who  threw  it,  made  a 
mistake  in  the  window.  I  know  very  well  that  it’s  a 
mean  piece  of  business  to  denounce  a  companion  in 
prison.  It’s  a  cowardly  act  and  one  may  get  into  trouble 
by  doing  so  :  still,  a  fellow  must  be  prudent  when  he’s 
charged  with  murder  as  I  am,  and  with  something  very 
unpleasant  perhaps  in  store  for  him.” 

A  terribly  significant  gesture  of  severing  the  head  from 
the  body  left  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  May  meant  by 
the  “  something  very  unpleasant.” 

“  And  yet  I  am  innocent,”  continued  May,  in  a  sorrow¬ 
ful,  reproachful  tone. 

The  magistrate  had  by  this  time,  recovered  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties.  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  prisoner 
and  concentrating  in  one  magnetic  glance  all  his  power  of 
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will,  he  slowly  exclaimed  :  “You  speak  falsely!  It  was 
for  you  that  this  note  was  intended.” 

“  For  me !  Then  I  must  be  the  greatest  of  fools,  or 
why  should  I  have  sent  for  you  to  show  it  you  ?  For  me  ? 
In  that  case,  why  didn’t  I  keep  it  ?  Who  knew,  who 
could  know  that  I  had  received  it  ?  ” 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  a  marvellous  sem¬ 
blance  of  honesty,  May’s  gaze  was  frank  and  open,  his 
voice  rang  so  true,  and  his  reasoning  was  so  specious,  that 
all  the  governor's  doubts  returned. 

“  And  what  if  I  could  prove  that  you  are  uttering  a 
falsehood?”  insisted  M.  Segmuller.  “What  if  I  could 
prove  it — here  and  now  ?  ” 

“  You  would  have  to  lie  to  do  so  !  Oh !  pardon  !  Excuse 
me  ;  I  mean - ” 

But  the  magistrate  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  stickle 
for  nicety  of  expression.  He  motioned  May  to  be  silent ; 
and,  turning  to  7  ecoq,  exclaimed :  “  Show  the  prisoner 
that  you  discorered  the  key  to  his  secret  correspon¬ 
dence.” 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  May’s  features.  “  Ah  ! 
it  is  this  age^t  of  police  who  says  the  letter  was  for  me,” 
he  remarked  In  an  altered  tone.  *l  The  same  agent  who 
asserts  that  1  am  a  grand  seigneur.”  Then,  looking  dis¬ 
dainfully  ft  Lecoq,  he  added  :  “  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  there’s  no  hope  for  me.  When  the  police  are 
absolutely  determined  that  a  man  shall  be  found  guilty, 
they  contrive  to  prove  his  guilt :  everybody  knows  that. 
And  when  a  prisoner  receives  no  letters,  an  agent,  who 
wishes  to  show  that  he  is  corresponding  knows  well 
enough  how  to  write  to  him.” 

May’s  features  wore  such  an  expression  of  marked  con¬ 
tempt  that  Lecoq  could  scarcely  refrain  from  making  an 
angry  reply.  He  restrained  his  impulse,  however,  in 
obedience  to  a  warning  gesture  from  the  magistrate,  and 
taking  from  the  table  the  volume  of  Beranger’s  songs,  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  prisoner  that  each  number  in 
the  note  which  he  had  shown  M.  Segmuller  corresponded 
with  a  word  on  the  page  indicated,  and  that  these  various 
words  formed  several  intelligible  phrases.  This  over¬ 
powering  evidence  did  not  seem  to  trouble  May  in  the 
least.  After  expressing  the  same  admiration  for  this  novel 
system  of  correspondence  that  a  child  would  show  for  a 
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new  toy,  he  declared  his  belief  that  no  one  could  equal 
the  police  in  such  machinations. 

What  could  have  been  done  in  the  face  of  such  obsti¬ 
nacy  ?  M.  Segmuller  did  not  even  attempt  to  argue  the 
point,  but  quietly  retired,  followed  by  his  companions. 
Until  they  reached  the  governor’s  office,  he  did  not  utter 
a. word  ;  then,  sinking  down  into  an  arm  chair,  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  We  must  confess  ourselves  beaten.  This  man 
will  always  remain  what  he  is — an  inexplicable  enigma.” 

“But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  comedy  he  has  just 
played  ?  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all,”  remarked  the 
governor. 

“  Why,”  replied  Lecoq,  “  don’t  you  see  that  he  wished  to 
persuade  the  magistrate  that  the  first  note,  the  one  that 
fell  into  the  cell  while  you  and  I  were  there  yesterday,  had 
been  written  by  me  in  a  mad  desire  to  prove  the  truth  of 
my  theory  at  any  cost  ?  It  was  a  hazardous  project ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  result  to  be  gained  must  have  em¬ 
boldened  him  to  attempt  it.  Had  he  succeeded,  I  should 
have  been  disgraced ;  and  he  would  have  remained  May — 
the  stroller,  without  any  further  doubt  as  to  his  identity. 
But  how  could  he  know  that  I  had  discovered  his  secret 
correspondence,  and  that  I  was  watching  him  from  the 
loft  overhead  ?  That  will  probably  never  be  explained.” 

The  governor  and  the  young  detective  exchanged  glances 
of  mutual  distrust.  “  Eh  !  eh !  ”  thought  the  former, 
“yes,  indeed,  that  note  which  fell  into  the  cell  while  I  was 
there  the  other  day  might  after  all  have  been  this  crafty 
fellow’s  work.  His  Father  Absinthe  may  have  served 
him  in  the  first  instance  just  as  he  did  subsequently.” 

While  these  reflections  were  flitting  through  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  mind,  Lecoq  suspiciously  remarked  to  himself : 
“  Who  knows  but  what  this  fool  of  a  governor  confided 
everything  to  Gevrol  ?  If  he  did  so,  the  General, 
jealous  as  he  is,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  play  one  such 
a  damaging  trick.” 

His  thoughts  had  gone  no  further  when  Goguet,  the 
smiling  clerk,  boldly  broke  the  silence  with  the  trite  re¬ 
mark  :  “  What  a  pity  such  a  clever  comedy  didn’t 

succeed.” 

These  words  startled  the  magistrate  from  his  reverie. 
“  Yes,  a  shameful  farce,”  said  he,  “  and  one  I  would  never 
have  authorised,  had  I  not  been  blinded  by  a  mad  long 
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ing  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Such  tricks  only  bring  the  sa< 
cred  majesty  of  justice-  into  contempt !  ” 

At  these  bitter  words,  Lecoq  turned  white  with  anger. 
This  was  the  second  affront  within  an  hour.  The  prisoner 
had  first  insulted  him,  and  now  it  was  the  magistrate’s 
turn.  “  I  am  defeated,”  thought  he.  “  I  must  confess  it. 
Fate  is  against  me  !  Ah  !  if  I  had  only  succeeded  !  ” 

Disappointment  alone  had  impelled  M.  Segmuller  to 
utter  these  harsh  words ;  they  were  both  cruel  and  unjust, 
and  the  magistrate  soon  regretted  them,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  drive  them  from  Lecoq’s  recollection. 
They  met  every  day  after  this  unfortunate  incident ;  and 
every  morning,  when  the  young  detective  came  to  give  an 
account  of  his  investigations,  they  had  a  long  conference 
together.  For  Lecoq  still  continued  his  efforts;  still 
laboured  on  with  an  obstinacy  intensified  by  constant 
sneers  ;  still  pursued  his  investigations  with  that  cold  and 
determined  zeal  which  keeps  one’s  faculties  on  the  alert 
for  years. 

The  magistrate,  however,  was  utterly  discouraged. 
“  We  must  abandon  this  attempt,”  said  he.  “  All  the 
means  of  detection  have  been  exhausted.  I  give  it  up. 
The  prisoner  will  go  to  the  Assizes,  to  be  acquitted  or 
condemned  under  the  name  of  May.  I  will  trouble  my¬ 
self  no  more  about  the  matter.” 

He  said  this,  but  the  anxiety  and  disappointment  caused 
by  defeat,  sneering  criticism  and  perplexity,  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  so  affected  his  health  that  he  became 
really  ill — so  ill  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  a  week  or  so, 
when  one  morning  Lecoq  called  to  inquire  after  him. 

“  You  see,  my  good  fellow,”  quoth  M.  Segmuller,  de¬ 
spondently,  “  that  this  mysterious  murderer  is  fatal  to  us 
magistrates.  Ah  !  he  is  too  much  for  us ;  he  will  preserve 
the  secret  of  his  identity.” 

“  Possibly,”  replied  Lecoq.  “  At  all  events,  there  is 
now  but  one  way  left  to  discover  his  secret :  we  must  allow 
him  to  escape — and  then  track  him  to  his  lair.” 

This  expedient,  although  at  first  sight  a  very  startling 
one,  was  not  of  Lecoq’s  own  invention,  nor  was  it  by  any 
means  novel.  At  all  times,  in  cases  of  necessity,  have  the 
police  closed  their  eyes  and  opened  the  prison  doors  for 
the  release  of  suspected  criminals.  And  not  a  few,  dazzled 
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by  liberty  and  ignorant  of  being  watched,  have  foolishly 
betrayed  themselves.  All  prisoners  are  not  like  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lavalette,  protected  by  royal  connivance ;  and  one 
might  enumerate  many  individuals  who  have  been  re¬ 
leased,  only  to  be  re-arrested  after  confessing  their  guilt 
to  police  spies  or  auxiliaries  who  have  won  their  confi¬ 
dence. 

Naturally,  however,  it  is  but  seldom,  and  only  in  special 
cases,  and  as  a  last  resort,  that  such  a  plan  is  adopted. 
Moreover,  the  authorities  only  consent  to  it  when  they 
hope  to  derive  some  important  advantage,  such  as  the 
capture  of  a  whole  band  of  criminals.  For  instance,  the 
police  perhaps  arrest  one  of  a  band.  Now,  despite  his 
criminal  propensities  the  captured  culprit  often  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  honour — we  all  know  that  there  is  honour 
among  thieves — which  prompts  him  to  refuse  all  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  accomplices.  In  such  a  case  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  the  Assizes  by  himself, 
tried  and  convicted,  while  his  comrades  escape  scot  free  ? 
No  :  it  is  best  to  set  him  at  liberty.  The  prison  doors  are 
opened,  and  he  is  told  that  he  is  free.  But  each  after  step 
he  takes  in  the  streets  outside  is  dogged  by  skilful  de¬ 
tectives  ;  and  soon,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  boast¬ 
ing  of  his  good  luck  and  audacity  to  the  comrades  he  has 
rejoined,  the  whole  gang  find  themselves  caught  in  the 
snare. 

M.  Segmuller  knew  all  this,  and  much  more,  and  yet, 
on  hearing  Lecoq’s  proposition,  he  made  an  angry  ges¬ 
ture  and  exclaimed :  “  Are  you  mad  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  sir  ” 

“  At  all  events  your  scheme  is  a  most  foolish  one  !  ” 

“  Why  so,  sir  ?  You  will  recollect  the  famous  murder 
of  the  Chaboiseaus.  The  police  soon  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  guilty  parties  ;  but  a  robbery  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes  and  coin  had  been 
committed  at  the  same  time,  and  this  large  sum  of  money 
couldn’t  be  found.  The  murderers  obstinately  refused  to 
say  where  they  had  concealed  it ;  for,  of  course,  it  would 
prove  a  fortune  for  them,  if  they  ever  escaped  the  gallows. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  children  of  the  victims 
were  ruined.  Now,  M.  Patrigent,  the  magistrate  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  affair,  was  the  first  to  convince  the  author¬ 
ities  that  it  would  be  best  to  set  one  of  the  murderers  at 
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liberty.  His  advice  was  followed ;  and  three  days  latet 
the  culprit  was  surprised  unearthing  the  money  from 
among  a  bed  of  mushrooms.  Now,  I  believe  that  our 
prisoner — ” 

“  Enough  !  ”  interrupted  M.  Segmuller.  “  I  wish  to 
hear  no  more  on  the  matter.  I  have,  it  seems  to  me,  for¬ 
bidden  you  to  broach  the  subject.” 

The  young  detective  hung  his  head  with  a  hypocritical 
air  of  submission.  But  all  the  while  he  watched  the  mag¬ 
istrate  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  noted  his  agitation. 
“  I  can  afford  to  be  silent,”  he  thought :  “he  will  return  to 
the  subject  of  his  own  accord.” 

And  in  fact  M.  Segmuller  did  return  to  it  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards.  “  Suppose  this  man  were  released  from 
prison,”  said  he,  “  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  What  would  I  do,  sir !  I  would  follow  him  like  grim 
death  :  I  would  not  once  let  him  out  of  my  sight ;  I  would 
be  his  shadow.” 

“  And  do  you  suppose  he  wouldn’t  discover  this  sur¬ 
veillance  ?  ” 

“  I  should  take  my  precautions.” 

“  But  he  would  recognize  you  at  a  single  glance.” 

“  No,  sir,  he  wouldn’t  for  I  should  disguise  myself.  A 
detective  who  can’t  equal  the  most  skilful  actor  in  the 
matter  of  make-up  is  no  better  than  an  ordinary  policeman. 
I  have  only  practised  at  it  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  I  can 
easily  make  myself  look  old  or  young,  dark  or  light,  or 
assume  the  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world,  or  of  some 
frightful  ruffian  of  the  barrieres.” 

“  I  wasn’t  aware  that  you  possessed  this  talent,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lecoq.” 

“  Oh  !  I’m  very  far  from  the  prefection  I  hope  to  arrive 
at ;  though  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  three  days  from 
now  I  could  call  on  you  and  talk  with  you  for  half-an- 
hour  without  being  recognized.” 

M.  Segmuller  made  no  rejoinder;  and  it  was  evident  to 
Lecoq  that  the  magistrate  had  offered  this  objection  rather 
in  the  hope  of  its  being  overruled,  than  with  the  wish  to 
see  it  prevail. 

“  I  think,  my  poor  fellow,”  he  at  length  observed,  “  that 
you  are  strangely  deceived.  We  have  both  been  equally 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  enshrouds  this 
strange  man.  We  have  both  admired  his  wonderful  acute* 
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ness — for  his  sagacity  is  wonderful ;  so  marvellous,  indeed, 
that  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  imagination.  Do  you  believe 
that  a  man  of  his  penetration  would  betray  himself  like  an 
ordinary  prisoner?  He  will  understand  at  once,  if  he  is 
set  at  liberty,  that  his  freedom  is  only  given  him  so  that  we 
may  surprise  his  secret.” 

“  I  don’t  deceive,  myself,  sir.  May  will  guess  the  truth 
of  course.  I’m  quite  aware  of  that.” 

“  Very  well.  Then,  what  would  be  the  use  of  attempt' 
ing  what  you  propose  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,”  replied  Lecoq,  “  May 
will  find  himself  strangely  embarrassed,  even  when  he’s 
set  free.  He  won’t  have  a  sou  in  his  pocket ;  we  know 
he  has  no  trade,  so  what  will  he  do  to  earn  a  living  ?  He 
may  struggle  along  for  a  while ;  but  he  won’t  be  willing  to 
suffer  long.  Man  must  have  food  and  shelter,  and  when 
he  finds  himself  without  a  roof  over  his  head,  without  even 
a  crust  of  bread  to  break,  he  will  remember  that  he  is 
rich.  Won’t  he  then  try  to  recover  possession  of  his  prop¬ 
erty?  Yes,  certainly  he  will.  He  will  try  to  obtain 
money,  endeavour  to  communicate  with  his  friends,  and  I 
shall  wait  till  that  moment  arrives.  Months  may  elapse, 
before,  seeing  no  signs  of  my  surveillance,  he  may  venture 
on  some  decisive  step;  and  then  I  will  spring  forward 
with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  in  my  hand.” 

“  And  what  if  he  should  leave  Paris  ?  What  if  he  should 
go  abroad  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  will  follow  him.  One  of  my  aunts  has  left  me 
a  little  land  in  the  provinces  worth  about  twelve  thousand 
francs.  I  will  sell  it,  and  spend  the  last  sou,  if  necessary, 
so  long  as  I  only  have  my  revenge.  This  man  has  out 
witted  me  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  I  must  have  my  turn.” 

“  And  what  if  he  should  slip  through  your  fingers  ?  ” 

Lecoq  laughed  like  a  man  that  was  sure  of  himself. 
“  Let  him  try,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I  will  answer  for  him 
with  my  life.” 

“  Your  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,”  said  M.  Segmuller,  event¬ 
ually.  “  But  you  must  understand  that  law  and  justice 
will  take  no  part  in  such  intrigues.  All  I  can  promise 
you  is  my  tacit  approval.  Go,  therefore,  to  the  Prefecture ; 
see  your  superiors — ” 

With  a  really  despairing  gesture,  the  young  man  inter¬ 
rupted  M.  Segmuller.  “  What  good  would  it  do  for  me 
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to  make  such  a  proposition  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  They 
would  not  only  refuse  my  request,  but  they  would  dismiss 
me  on  the  spot,  if  my  name  is  not  already  erased  from  the 
roll.” 

“  What,  dismissed,  after  conducting  this  case  so  well  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  sir,  unfortunately  every  one  is  not  of  that  opinion. 
Tongues  have  been  wagging  busily  during  your  illness. 
Somehow  or  other,  my  enemies  have  heard  of  the  last 
scene  we  had  with  May ;  and  impudently  declare  that  it 
was  /,  who  imagined  all  the  romantic  details  of  this  affair, 
being  eager  for  advancement.  They  pretend  that  the 
only  reasons  to  doubt  the  prisoner’s  identity  are  those  I 
have  invented  myself.  To  hear  them  talk  at  the  Depot, 
one  might  suppose  that  I  invented  the  scene  in  the  Widow 
Chupin’s  cabin  ;  imagined  the  accomplices  ;  suborned  the 
witnesses ;  manufactured  the  articles  of  conviction  ;  wrote 
the  first  note  in  cipher  as  well  as  the  second ;  duped 
Father  Absinthe,  and  mystified  the  governor.” 

“  The  deuce  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Segmuller ;  “  in  that  case, 
what  do  they  think  of  me  ?  ” 

The  wily  detective’s  face  assumed  an  expression  of  in- 
tence  embarrassment. 

“  Ah !  sir,”  he  replied  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance, 
“  they  pretend  that  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  me,  and  that  you  haven’t  -weighed  at  their  proper 
worth  the  proofs  I’ve  furnished.” 

A  fleeting  flush  mantled  over  M.  Segmuller’s  forehead. 
“In  a  word,”  said  he,  “  they  think  I’m  your  dupe — and  a 
fool  besides.” 

The  recollection  of  certain  sarcastic  smiles  he  had  often 
detected  on  the  faces  of  colleagues  and  subordinates  alike, 
the  memory  of  numerous  covert  allusions  to  Caspar 
Hauser,  and  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask — allusions 
which  had  stung  him  to  the  quick — induced  him  to  hesi¬ 
tate  no  longer. 

“  Very  well !  I  will  aid  you,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  I  should  like  you  to  triumph  over  your  enemies. 
I  will  get  up  at  once  and  accompany  you  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  I  will  see  the  public  prosecutor  myself;  I  will 
speak  to  him,  and  plead  your  case  for  you.” 

Lecoq’s  joy  was  intense.  Never,  no  never,  had  he 
dared  to  hope  for  such  assistance.  Ah !  after  this  he 
would  willingly  go  through  fire  on  M.  Segmuller’s  behalf. 
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And  yet,  despite  his  inward  exultation,  he  had  sufficient 
control  over  his  feelings,  to  preserve  a  sober  face.  This 
victory  must  be  concealed  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  it.  Certainly,  the  young 
detective  had  said  nothing  that  was  untrue  ;  but  there  are 
different  ways  of  presenting  the  truth,  and  he  had,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  a  trifle  in  order  to  excite  the  magistrate’s 
rancour,  and  win  his  needful  assistance. 

“  I  suppose,”  remarked  M.  Segmuller,  who  was  now 
quite  calm  again — no  outward  sign  of  wounded  vanity 
being  perceptible — “  I  suppose  you  have  decided  what 
stratagem  must  be  employed  to  lull  the  prisoner’s  suspi¬ 
cions  if  he  is  permitted  to  escape.” 

“  I  must  confess,  I  haven’t  given  it  a  thought,”  replied 
Lecoq.  “  Besides,  what  good  would  any  such  stratagem 
do  ?  He  knows  too  well  that  he  is  the  object  of  suspicion, 
not  to  remain  on  the  alert.  Still,  there  is  one  precaution 
which  I  believe  absolutely  necessary,  indispensable  indeed, 
if  we  wish  to  be  successful.” 

“  What  precaution  do  you  mean  ?  ”  inquired  the  mag¬ 
istrate. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  an  order  should  be  given  to  have 
May  transferred  to  another  prison.  It  doesn’t  in  the  least 
matter  which ;  you  can  select  the  one  you  please.” 

“  Why  should  we  do  that  ?  ” 

“  Because,  during  the  few  days  preceding  his  release,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  hold  no  communication 
with  his  friends  outside,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
warn  his  accomplice.” 

“  Then  you  think  he’s  badly  guarded  where  he  is  ?  ” 
inquired  M.  Segmuller  with  seeming  amazement. 

“  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  since 
the  affair  of  the  cipher  note  the  governor’s  vigilance  has 
been  unimpeachable.  However,  news  from  outside  cer¬ 
tainly  reaches  the  suspected  murderer  at  the  Depot ;  we 
have  had  material  evidence — full  proof  of  that — and  be¬ 
sides — ” 

The  young  detective  paused  in  evident  embarrassment. 
He  plainly  had  some  idea  in  his  head  to  which  he  feared 
to  give  expression. 

“  And  besides  ?  ”  repeated  the  magistrate. 

“  Ah,  well,  sir  !  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I 
find  that  Gevrol  enjoys  too  much  liberty  at  the  Depot ;  he 
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is  perfectly  at  home  there,  he  comes  and  goes  as  he  likes, 
and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking  what  he  is  doing,  where 
he  is  going,  or  what  he  wants.  No  pass  is  necessary  foi 
his  admission,  and  he  can  influence  the  governor  just  as 
he  likes.  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  distrust  Gevrol.” 

“  Oh  !  Monsieur  Lecoq  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  very  well  that  it’s  a  bold  accusation,  but 
a  man  is  not  master  of  his  presentiments  :  so  there  it  is,  I 
distrust  Gevrol.  Did  the  prisoner  know  that  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  from  the  loft,  and  that  I  had  discovered  his  secret 
correspondence,  was  he  ignorant  of  it  ?  To  my  mind  he 
evidently  knew  everything,  as  the  last  scene  we  had  with 
him  proves.” 

“  I  must  say  that’s  my  own  opinion,”  interrupted  M. 
Segmuller. 

“  But  how  could  he  have  known  it  ?  ”  resumed  Lecoq. 
“  He  could  not  have  discovered  it  by  himself.  I  endured 
tortures  for  a  whole  week  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem.  But  all  my  trouble  was  wasted.  Now  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  Gevrol’s  intervention  would  explain  everything.” 

M.  Segmuller  had  turned  pale  with  eager.  “  Ah  !  if  I 
could  really  believe  that !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  if  I  were  sure 
of  it !  Have  you  any  proofs  ?  ” 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I 
haven’t ;  but  even  if  my  hands  were  full  of  proofs  I  should 
not  dare  to  show  them.  I  should  ruin  my  future.  Ah,  if 
ever  I  succeed,  I  must  expect  many  such  acts  of  treachery. 
There  is  hatred  and  rivalry  in  every  profession.  And, 
mark  this,  sir — I  don’t  doubt  Gevrol’s  honesty.  If  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  were  counted  out  upon  the  table  and 
offered  to  him,  he  wouldn’t  even  try  to  release  a  prisoner. 
But  he  would  rob  justice  of  a  dozen  criminals  in  the  mere 
hope  of  injuring  me,  jealous  as  he  is,  and  fearing  lest  I 
might  obtain  advancement.” 

How  many  things  these  simple  words  explained.  Did  they 
not  give  the  key  to  many  and  many  an  enigma  which  jus¬ 
tice  has  failed  to  solve,  simply  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
and  rivalry  that  animate  the  detective  force  ?  Thus  thought 
M.  Segmuller,  but  he  had  no  time  for  further  reflection. 

“  That  will  do,”  said  he,  “  go  into  the  drawing-room  for 
a  moment.  I  will  dress  and  join  you  there.  I  will  send 
for  a  cab :  for  we  must  make  haste  if  I  am  to  see  the  public 
prosecutor  to-day.” 
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Less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  M.  Segmuller, 
who  usually  spent  considerable  time  over  his  toilette, 
was  dressed  and  ready  to  start.  He  and  Lecoq  were  just 
getting  into  the  cab  that  had  been  summoned  when  a  foot¬ 
man  in  a  stylish  livery  was  seen  approaching. 

“Ah!  Jean,”  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  “How’s  your 
master  ?  ” 

“  Improving,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  He  sent  me  to  ask 
how  you  were,  and  to  inquire  how  that  affair  was  progress¬ 
ing?” 

“There  has  been  no  change  since  I  last  wrote  to  him. 
Give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  out 
again.” 

The  servant  bowed.  Lecoq  took  a  seat  beside  the  mag' 
istrate  and  the  cab  started  off. 

“That  fellow  is  one  of  D’Escorval’s  servants,”  remarked 
M.  Segmuller.  “  He’s  richer  than  I,  and  can  well  afford 
to  keep  a  footman.” 

“  D’EscorvaPs,”  ejaculated  Lecoq,  “  the  magistrate 
who — ” 

“  Precisely.  He  sent  his  man  to  me  two  or  three  days 
ago,  to  ascertain  what  we  were  doing  with  our  mvsterious 
May.” 

“  Then  M.  d’Escorval  is  interested  in  the  case  ?  ” 

“  Prodigiously !  I  conclude  it  is  because  he  opened  the 
prosecution,  and  because  the  case  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  regrets  that  it  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and 
thinks  that  he  could  have  managed  the  investigation  better 
himself.  We  would  have  done  better  with  it  if  we  could. 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  him  in  my  place.” 

But  this  change  would  not  have  been  at  all  to  Lecoq’s 
taste.  “  Ah,”  thought  he,  “  such  a  fellow  as  D’Escorval 
would  never  have  shown  me  such  confidence  as  M.  Seg¬ 
muller.”  He  had,  indeed,  good  reason  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  :  for  that  very  day  M.  Segmuller,  who  was  a  man  of  his 
word,  a  man  who  never  rested  until  he  had  carried  his  plan 
into  execution,  actually  induced  the  authorities  to  allow 
May  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  details  of  this  measure 
only  remained  to  be  decided  upon.  As  regards  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  of  the  suspected  murderer  to  another  prison, 
this  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and  May  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Mazas  where  Lecoq  had  no  fear  of  Gevrol’s  inter¬ 
ference. 
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That  same  afternoon,  moreover,  the  Widow  Chupin  re¬ 
ceived  her  conditional  release.  There  was  no  difficulty  as 
regards  her  son,  Polyte.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
brought  before  the  correctional  court  on  a  charge  of  theft ; 
and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  had  heard  himself  sentenced 
to  thirteen  months’  imprisonment.  After  this,  M.  Seg- 
muller  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  and  this  was  the 
easier  as  the  advent  of  the  Easter  holidays  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  seek  a  little  rest  and  recreation  with  his 
family  in  the  provinces. 

On  the  day  he  returned  to  Paris — the  last  of  the  recess, 
and  by  chance  a  Sunday — he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
library  when  his  cook  came  to  tell  him  that  there  was  a  man 
in  the  vestibule  who  had  been  sent  from  a  neighbouring 
register-office  to  take  the  place  of  a  servant  he  had  recently 
dismissed.  The  new  comer  was  ushered  into  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  presence  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of  forty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  very  red  in  the  face  and  with  carroty  hair  and 
whiskers.  He  was,  moreover,  strongly  inclined  to  corpu¬ 
lence,  and  was  clad  in  clumsy,  ill-fitting  garments.  In  a 
complacent  tone,  and  with  a  strong  Norman  accent,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  magistrate  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  he 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  various  literary  men,  as 
well  as  of  a  physician,  and  notary ;  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  duties  that  would  be  required  of  him  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  dust  papers  without 
disarranging  them.  In  short,  he  produced  such  a  favour¬ 
able  impression,  that  although  M.  Segmuller  reserved 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  make  further  inquiries,  he 
drew  a  twenty  franc  piece  from  his  pocket  on  the  spot  and 
tendered  it  to  the  Norman  valet  as  the  first  instalment  of 
his  wages. 

But  instead  of  pocketing  the  proffered  coin,  the  man, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  voice  and  attitude,  burst  into  a 
a  hearty  laugh,  exclaiming :  “  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  May 
will  recognize  me  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  Lecoq !  ”  cried  the  astonished  magistrate. 

“  The  same,  sir ;  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you 
are  ready  to  release  May,  all  my  arrangements  are  now 
completed.” 
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XX. 

When  one  of  the  investigating  magistrates  of  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Seine  wishes  to  examine  a  person  confined  in 
one  of  the  Paris  prisons,  he  sends  by  his  messenger  to  the 
governor  of  that  particular  jail,  a  so-called  “order  of 
extraction,”  a  concise  imperative  formula,  which  reads  as 
follows  ;  “  The  keeper  of - prison  will  give  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  bearer  of  this  order,  the  prisoner  know  as - , 

in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  before  us  in  our  cabinet 
at  the  Palais  de  Justice.”  No  more,  no  less,  a  signature, 
a  seal,  and  everybody  is  bound  to  obey. 

But  from  the  moment  of  receiving  this  order  until  the 
prisoner  is  again  incarcerated,  the  governor  of  the  prison 
is  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  Whatever  may  happen, 
his  hands  are  clear.  Minute  precautions  are  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  a  prisoner  may  not  escape  during  his  journey 
from  the  prison  to  the  Palais.  He  is  carefully  locked  up 
in  a  compartment  of  one  of  the  lugubrious  vehicles  that 
may  be  often  seen  waiting  on  the  Quaide  I’Horloge,  or  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  This  van  conveys 
him  to  the  Palais,  and  while  he  is  awaiting  examination,  he 
is  immured  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  gloomy  jail,  familiarly 
known  as  “  la  Souriciere  ”  or  the  mouse-trap.  On  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  van  the  prisoner  is  surrounded  by 
guards :  and  on  the  road,  in  addition  to  the  mounted 
troopers  who  always  accompany  these  vehicles,  there  are 
prison  warders  or  linesmen  of  the  Gard  de  Paris  installed 
in  the  passage  between  the  compartments  of  the  van  and 
seated  on  the  box  with  the  driver.  Hence,  the  boldest 
criminals  ordinarily  realize  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
from  this  ambulatory  prison. 

Indeed,  statistics  record  only  thirty  attempts  at  escape 
in  a  period  of  ten  years.  Of  these  thirty  attempts,  twenty- 
five  were  ridiculous  failures ;  four  were  discovered  before 
their  authors  had  conceived  any  serious  hope  of  success  : 
and  only  one  man  actually  succeeded  in  alighting  from 
the  vehicle,  and  even  he  had  not  taken  fifty  steps  before 
he  was  re-captured. 

Lecoq  was  well  acquainted  with  all  these  facts,  and  in 
preparing  everything  for  May’s  escape,  his  only  fear  was 
lest  the  murderer  might  decline  to  profit  of  the  opportunity. 
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Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  every  possible  inducement 
for  flight.  The  plan  the  young  detective  had  eventually 
decided  on  consisted  in  sending  an  order  to  Mazas  for 
May  to  be  despatched  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  He  could 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  prison  vans,  and  at  the  moment  of 
starting  the  door  of  his  compartment  would  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  secured.  When  the  van  reached  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice  and  discharged  its  load  of  criminals  at  the  door  of  the 
“  mouse  trap  ”  May  would  purposely  be  forgotten  and 
left  in  the  vehicle,  while  the  latter  waited  on  the  Quai  de 
l’Horloge,  until  the  hour  of  returning  to  Mazas.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  prisoner  would  fail  to  embrace 
this  apparently  favourable  opportunity  to  make  his  escape. 

Everything  was,  therefore,  prepared  and  arranged 
according  to  Lecoq’s  directions,  on  the  Monday  following 
the  close  of  the  Easter  holidays ;  the  requisite  “  order  of 
extraction  ”  being  entrusted  to  an  intelligent  man  with 
the  most  minute  instructions. 

Now,  although  the  van  in  which  May  would  journey  was 
not  to  be  expected  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  before  noon, 
it  so  happened  that  at  nine  o’clock  that  same  morning  a 
queer-looking  “loafer  ”  having  the  aspect  of  an  over-grown, 
over-aged  “gamin  de  Paris  ”  might  have  been  seen  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  Prefecture  de  Police.  He  wore  a  tattered 
black  woollen  blouse,  and  a  pair  of  wide,  ill-fitting  trous¬ 
ers,  fastened  about  his  waist  by  a  leather  strap.  His  boots 
betrayed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  puddles  of  the 
barrieres,  and  his  cap  was  shabby  and  dirty  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  necktie,  a  pretentious  silk  scarf  of  flaming 
hue,  was  evidently  quite  fresh  from  some  haberdasher’s 
shop.  No  doubt  it  was  a  present  from  his  sweetheart. 
This  uncomely  being  had  the  unhealthy  complexion,  hol¬ 
low  eyes,  slouching  mien,  and  straggling  beard  common  to 
his  tribe.  His  yellow  hair,  cut  closely  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  if  to  save  the  trouble  of  brushing,  was  long  in 
front  and  at  the  sides ;  being  plastered  down  over  his  fore¬ 
head  and  advancing  above  his  ears  in  extravagant  cork¬ 
screw  ringlets. 

What  with  his  attire,  his  affected  jaunty  step,  his  alter¬ 
nate  raising  of  either  shoulder,  and  his  way  of  holding  his 
cigarette  and  of  ejecting  a  stream  of  saliva  from  between 
his  teeth,  Polyte  Chupin,  had  he  been  at  liberty,  would 
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undoubted^  have  proffered  a  paw,  and  greeted  this  bar- 
riere  beauty  as  a  “  pal.” 

It  was  the  14th  of  April;  the  weather  was  lovely,  and, 
on  the  horizon,  the  youthful  foliage  of  the  chestnut  trees 
in  the  Tuileries  gardens  stood  out  against  a  bright  blue 
sky.  The  “  ethereal  mildness  ”  of  “  gentle  Spring  ” 
seemed  to  have  a  positive  charm  for  the  tattered  “  loafer  ” 
who  lazily  loitered  in  the  sunlight,  dividing  his  attention 
between  the  passers-by  and  some  men  who  were  hauling 
sand  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  crossed  the  roadway,  and,  strange  to  say,  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  remarks  with  a  neatly  dressed,  long-bearded, 
gentleman,  who  wore  gold  rimmed  spectacles  over  his  nose, 
and  drab  silk  gloves  on  his  hands.  This  individual  exhib¬ 
ited  all  the  outward  characteristics  of  eminent  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  seemed  to  take  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
contents  of  an  optician’s  shop  window. 

Every  now  and  then  a  policeman  or  an  agent  of  the 
detective  corps  passed  by  on  his  way  to  the  Prefecture,  and 
the  elderly  gentleman  or  the  “  loafer  ”  would  at  times  run 
after  these  officials  to  ask  for  some  trifling  information. 
The  person  addressed  replied  and  passed  on;  and  then 
the  “  loafer  ”  and  the  gentleman  would  join  each  other  and 
laughingly  exclaim  :  “  Good ! — there’s  another  who  doesn’t 
recognize  us.” 

And  in  truth  the  pair  had  just  cause  for  exultation, 
good  reason  to  be  proud,  for  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  com¬ 
rades  they  accosted,  not  one  recognized  the  two  detectives, 
Lecoq  and  Father  Absinthe.  For  the  loafer  was  none 
other  than  our  hero,  and  the  gentleman  of  such  eminent 
respectability  his  faithful  lieutenant. 

“  Ah !  ”  quoth  the  latter  with  admiration,  “  I  am  not 
surprised  they  don’t  recognize  me,  since  I  can’t  recognize 
myself.  No  one  but  you,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  could  have  so 
transformed  me.” 

Unfortunately,  for  Lecoq’s  vanity,  the  good  fellow  spoke 
at  a  moment  when  the  time  for  idle  conversation  had 
passed.  The  prison  van  was  just  crossing  the  bridge  at  a 
brisk  trot. 

“Attention!”  exclaimed  the  young  detective,  “there 
comes  our  friend  !  Quick ! — to  your  post ;  remember  my 
directions,  and  keep  your  eyes  open  !  ” 

Near  them,  on  the  quay,  was  a  large  pile  of  timbet 
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behind  which  Father  Absinthe  immediately  concealed  him¬ 
self,  whilst  Lecoq,  seizing  a  spade  that  was  lying  idle,  hur¬ 
ried  to  a  little  distance  and  began  digging  in  the  sand. 
They  did  well  to  make  haste.  The  van  came  onwards  and 
turned  the  corner.  It  passed  the  two  detectives,  and  with 
a  noisy  clang  rolled  under  the  heavy  arch  leading  to  la 
Souriciere.”  May  was  inside,  as  Lecoq  assured  himself 
on  recognizing  the  keeper  sitting  beside  the  driver. 

The  van  remained  in  the  court-yard  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  re-appeared,  the  driver  had 
left  his  perch  and  the  quay  opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
threw  a  covering  over  his  horses,  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
quietly  walked  away.  The  moment  for  action  was  now  swift¬ 
ly  approaching. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  anxiety  of  the  two  watchers 
amounted  to  actual  agony ;  nothing  stirred — nothing  moved. 
But  at  last  the  door  of  the  van  was  opened  with  infinite 
caution,  and  a  pale,  frightened  face  became  visible.  It 
was  the  face  of  May.  The  prisoner  cast  a  rapid  glance 
around  him.  No  one  was  in  sight.  Then  as  swiftly  and 
as  stealthily  as  a  cat,  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  noiselessly 
closed  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  walked  quietly  towards 
the  bridge. 

Lecoq  breathed  again.  He  had  been  asking  himself 
if  some  trifling  circumstance  could  have  been  forgotten  or 
neglected,  thus  disarranging  all  his  plans.  He  had  been 
wondering  if  this  strange  man  would  refuse  the  dangerous 
liberty  which  had  been  offered  him.  But  he  had  been 
anxious  without  cause.  May  had  fled ;  not  thoughtlessly, 
but  with  premeditation. 

From  the  moment  when  he  was  left  alone,  apparently 
forgotten,  in  the  insecurely  locked  compartment,  until  he 
opened  the  door  and  glanced  around  him,  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  for  a  man  of  his  intellect  and  discernment  to 
analyze  and  calculate  all  the  chances  of  so  grave  a  step. 
Hence,  if  he  had  stepped  into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  it  must 
be  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  risks  he  had  to  run.  He 
and  Lecoq  were  alone  together,  free  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  armed  with  mutual  distrust,  equally  obliged  to  resort 
to  strategy,  and  forced  to  hide  from  each  other.  Lecoq,  it 
is  true,  had  an  auxiliary — Father  Absinthe.  But  who 
could  say  that  May  would  not  be  aided  by  his  redoubtable 
accomplice?  Hence,  it  was  a  veritable  duel,  the  result 
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of  which  depended  entirely  upon  the  courage,  skill,  and 
coolness  of  the  antagonists. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  through  the  young  detective’s 
brain  with  the  quickness  of  lightning.  Throwing  down  his 
spade,  and  running  towards  a  sergeant  de  ville,  who  was 
just  coming  out  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  he  gave  him  a 
letter  which  was  ready  in  his  pocket.  “Take  this  to  M. 
Segmuller  at  once ;  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,”  said 
he. 

The  policeman  attempted  to  question  this  “  loafer  ” 
who  was  in  correspondence  with  the  magistrates  ;  but 
Lecoq  had  already  darted  off  on  the  prisoner’s  trail. 

May  had  covered  but  a  short  distance.  He  was  saunt¬ 
ering  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  his  head  high 
in  the  air,  his  manner  composed  and  full  of  assurance. 
Had  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  run  while 
so  near  the  prison  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  ?  Or 
was  he  of  opinion  that  as  an  opportunity  of  flight  had 
been  willingly  furnished  him,  there  was  no  danger  of  immedi¬ 
ate  re-arrest  ?  This  was  a  point  Lecoq  could  not  decide.  At 
all  events,  May  showed  no  signs  of  quickening  his  pace 
even  after  crossing  the  bridge ;  and  it  was  with  the  same 
tranquil  manner  that  he  next  crossed  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs 
and  turned  into  the  Rue  de  la  Cite. 

Nothing  in  his  bearing  or  appearance  proclaimed  him 
to  be  an  escaped  prisoner.  Since  his  trunk — that  famous 
trunk  which  he  pretended  to  have  left  at  the  Hotel  de  Ma- 
riembourg — had  been  returned  to  him,  he  had  been  well 
supplied  with  clothing  :  and  he  never  failed,  when  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  magistrate,  to  array  himself  in  his  best 
apparel.  The  garments  he  wore  that  day  were  black  cloth 
and  their  cut  combined  with  his  manner  gave  him  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  working  man  of  the  better  class,  taking  a 
holiday. 

His  tread,  hitherto  firm  and  decided,  suddenly  became 
uncertain  when,  after  crossing  the  Seine,  he  reached  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  He  walked  more  slowly,  frequently 
hesitated  and  glanced  continually  at  the  shops  on  either  side 
of  the  way. 

“  Evidently  he  is  seeking  something,”  thought  Lecoq  : 
M  but  what  ?  ” 

It  was  not  long  before  he  ascertained.  Seeing  a  second 
hand  clothes’  shop  close  by,  May  entered  in  evident  haste. 
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Lecoq  at  once  stationed  himself  under  a  gateway  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  pretended  to  be  busily  engag¬ 
ed  lighting  a  cigarette.  The  criminal  being  momentarily  out 
of  sight,  Father  Absinthe  thought  he  could  approach  with¬ 
out  danger. 

“  Ah,  well/’  said  he,  “  here’s  our  man  changing  his  fine 
clothes  for  coarser  garments.  He  will  ask  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  money  ;  and  they  will  give  it  him.  You  told  me 
this  morning :  ‘May  without  a  sou  ’ — that’s  the  trump  card 
in  our  game  !  ” 

“  Nonsense !  Before  we  begin  to  lament,  let  us  wait 
and  see  what  happens.  It  is  not  likely  that  shop  keeper 
will  give  him  any  money.  He  won’t  buy  clothing  of  the 
first  passer-by.” 

Father  Absinthe  withdrew  to  a  little  distance.  He  dis¬ 
trusted  these  reasons,  but  not  Lecoq  who  gave  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  his  secret  soul,  Lecoq  was  cursing 
himself.  Another  blunder,  thought  he,  another  weapon 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  How  was  it  that  he,  who 
fancied  himself  so  shrewd,  had  not  foreseen  this  emer¬ 
gency?  Calmness  of  mind  returned  however  a  moment 
afterwards  when  he  saw  May  emerge  from  the  shop,  attired 
as  when  he  entered  it.  Luck  had  for  once  been  in  the 
young  detective’s  favour. 

May  actually  staggered  when  he  stepped  out  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  His  bitter  disappointment  could  be  read  in  his  count¬ 
enance,  which  disclosed  the  anguish  of  a  drowning  man  who 
sees  the  frail  plank  which  was  his  only  hope  of  salvation 
snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the  ruthless  waves. 

What  could  have  taken  place  ?  This  Lecoq  must  know 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  He  gave  a  peculiar  whistle, 
to  warn  his  companion  that  he  momentarily  abandoned 
the  pursuit  to  him ;  and  having  received  a  similar  signal 
in  response,  he  entered  the  shop.  The  owner  was  still 
standing  behind  the  counter.  Lecoq  wasted  no  time  in 
parleying.  He  merely  showed  his  card  to  acquaint  the 
man  with  his  profession,  and  curtly  asked ;  “  What  did 
the  fellow  want  who  was  just  in  here  ?  ” 

The  shopkeeper  seemed  embarrassed.  *(  It’s  a  -ong 
story,”  he  stammered. 

“  Then  tall  it !  ”  said  Lecoq,  surprised  at  the  man’s  hes¬ 
itation. 

*■  Oh,  it’s  very  simple  About  twelve  days  ago,  a  man 
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entered  my  shop  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  countryman  of  mine.” 

“  Are  you  an  Alsatian  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  went  with  this  man  to  the  wine-shop 
at  the  corner,  where  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  good  wine ; 
and  while  we  drank  together,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  con¬ 
sent  to  keep  the  package  he  had  with  him  until  one  of  his 
cousins  came  to  claim  it.  To  prevent  any  mistake,  this 
cousin  was  to  say  certain  words — a  countersign,  as  it  were. 
I  refused,  shortly  and  decidedly,  for  the  very  month  before 
I  had  got  into  trouble  and  had  been  charged  with  receiv¬ 
ing  stolen  goods,  all  by  obliging  a  person  in  this  way. 
Well,  you  never  saw  a  man  so  vexed  and  so  surprised. 
What  made  me  all  the  more  determined  in  my  refusal 
was  that  he  offered  me  a  good  round  sum  in  payment  for 
my  trouble.  This  only  increased  suspicion,  and  I  persisted 
in  my  refusal. 

The  shopkeeper  paused  to  take  breath ;  but  Lecoq  was 
on  fire  with  impatience.  “  And  what  then  ?”  he  insisted. 

“  Well  he  paid  for  the  wine,  and  went  away.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  matter,  until  that  man  came  in  here 
just  now,  and  after  asking  me  if  I  hadn’t  a  package  for 
him,  which  had  been  left  by  one  of  his  cousins,  began  to 
say  some  peculiar  words — the  countersign,  no  doubt. 
When  I  replied  that  I  had  nothing  at  all,  he  turned  as 
white  as  his  shirt ;  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  faint. 
All  my  suspicions  came  back  to  me.  So  when  he  after¬ 
wards  proposed  that  I  should  buy  his  clothes,  I  told  him  I 
couldn’t  think  of  it.” 

All  this  was  plain  enough  to  Lecoq.  “  And  this  cousin 
who  was  here  a  fortnight  ago,  what  was  he  like  ?  ”  asked 

he. 

"  He  was  a  tall,  rather  corpulent  man,  with  a  ruddy 
complexion,  and  white  whiskers.  Ah  !  I  should  recognize 
him  in  an  instant  !  ” 

“  The  accomplice  !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq. 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  would  interest  you.  Thank  you.  I  am 
in  a  hurry.  You  will  see  me  again  :  good  morning.” 

Lecoq  had  not  remained  five  minutes  in  the  shop  :  and 
yet,  when  he  emerged,  May  and  Father  Absinthe  were 
nowhere  in  sight.  Still,  the  young  detective  was  not  at  all 
uneasy  on  that  score,  In  making  arrangements  with  his 
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old  colleague  for  this  pursuit  Lecoq  had  foreseen  such  a 
situation  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  one  of  them  were 
obliged  to  remain  behind,  the  other  who  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  May,  should  from  time  to  time  make  chalk  -marks 
on  the  walls,  shutters  and  facings  of  the  shops,  so  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  route,  and  enable  his  companion  to  rejoin  him. 
Hence,  in  order  to  know  which  way  to  go,  Lecoq  had  only 
to  glance  at  the  buildings  around  him.  The  task  was 
neither  long  nor  difficult,  for  on  the  front  of  the  third  shop 
beyond  that  of  the  second-hand  clothes-dealer,  a  superb 
dash  of  the  crayon  instructed  him  to  turn  into  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques. 

On  he  rushed  in  that  direction,  his  mind  busy  at  work 
with  the  incident  that  had  just  occurred.  What  a  terrible 
warning  that  old  clothes-dealer’s  declaration  had  been  !  Ah ! 
that  mysterious  accomplice  was  a  man  of  foresight.  He 
had  even  done  his  utmost  to  ensure  his  comrade's  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  his  being  allowed  to  escape.  What 
did  the  package  the  shop-keeper  had  spoken  of  contain  ? 
Clothes  no  doubt.  Everything  necessary  for  a  complete 
disguise  ;  money,  papers,  a  forged  passport  most  likely. 

While  these  thoughts  were  rushing  through  Lecoq’s 
mind,  he  had  reached  the  Rue  Soufflot,  where  he  paused 
for  an  instant  to  learn  his  way  from  the  walls.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  second.  A  long  chalk-mark  on  a  watch-ma¬ 
ker’s  shop  pointed  to  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  whither 
the  young  detective  at  once  directed  his  steps.  “  The  ac¬ 
complice,”  said  he  to  himself,  resuming  his  meditation, 
“  didn’t  succeed  with  that  old  clothes-dealer ;  but  he  isn’t 
a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  one  rebuff.  He  has  certainly 
taken  other  measures.  How  shall  I  divine  what  they  are 
in  order  to  defeat  them  ?  ” 

The  supposed  murderer  had  crossed  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  and  had  then  taken  to  the  Rue  Monsieur-le- 
Prince,  as  Father  Absinthe’s  dashes  of  the  crayon  pro¬ 
claimed  with  many  eloquent  flourishes. 

“  One  circumstance  re-assures  me,”  the  young  detective 
murmured,  “  May’s  going  to  this  shop,  and  his  conster¬ 
nation  on  finding  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  there. 
The  accomplice  had  informed  him  of  his  plans,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  inform  him  of  their  failure.  Hence,  from 
this  hour,  the  prisoner  is  left  to  his  own  resources.  The 
chain  that  bound  him  to  his  accomplice  is  broken ;  there  i* 
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no  longer  an  understanding  between  them.  Everything 
depends  now  upon  keeping  them  apart.  Yes,  everything 
lies  in  that !  ” 

Ah !  how  Lecoq  rejoiced  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
having  May  transferred  to  another  prison ;  for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  accomplice  had  warned  May  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  he  was  going  to  make  with  the  old  clothes-dealer  on 
the  very  evening  before  May’s  removal  to  Mazas.  Hence, 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  acquaint  him  with  the  failure  of 
this  scheme  or  the  substitution  of  another. 

Still  following  the  chalk-marks,  Lecoq  now  reached  the 
Odeon  theatre.  Here  were  fresh  signs,  and  what  was 
more,  Father  Absinthe  could  be  perceived  under  the  col¬ 
onnade,  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  book-stalls,  and 
apparently  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  print. 

Assuming  the  nonchalant  manner  of  the  loafer  whose 
garb  he  wore,  Lecoq  took  his  stand  beside  his  colleague. 
“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  asked  the  young  detective. 

“  There,”  replied  his  companion,  with  a  slight  movement 
of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  steps. 

The  fugitive  was,  indeed,  seated  on  one  of  the  steps  at 
the  side  of  the  theatre,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
concealing  the  expression  of  his  face  from  the  passers-by. 
Undoubtedly,  at  that  moment,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
Alone,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  without  a  penny,  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  He  knew  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  he  was  being  watched ;  that  his  steps  were  being 
dogged,  that  the  first  attempt  he  made  to  inform  his  ac¬ 
complice  of  his  whereabouts  would  cost  him  his  secret — 
the  secret  which  he  plainly  held  as  more  precious  than  life 
itself,  and  which,  by  immense  sacrifices,  he  had  so  far  been 
able  to  preserve. 

Having  for  some  short  time  contemplated  in  silence 
this  unfortunate  man  whom  after  all  he  could  but  esteem 
and  admire,  Lecoq  turned  to  his  old  companion.  “  What 
did  he  do  on  the  way  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  He  went  into  the  shops  of  five  dealers  in  second-hand 
clothing  without  success.  Then  he  addressed  a  man  who 
was  passing  with  a  lot  of  old  rubbish  on  his  shoulder  :  but 
the  man  wouldn’t  even  answer  him.” 

Lecoq  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully.  “  The  moral  of 
this  is,  that  there’s  a  vast  difference  between  theory  and 
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practice,”  he  remarked.  “  Here’s  a  fellow,  who  has  made 
some  most  discerning  men  believe  that  he’s  only  a  poof 
devil,  a  low  buffoon.  Well,  now  he’s  free ;  and  this  so- 
called  Bohemian  doesn’t  even  know  how  to  go  to  work  to 
sell  the  clothes  on  his  back.  The  comedian  who  could 
play  his  part  so  well  on  the  stage,  has  disappeared  ;  while 
the  man  remains — the  man  who  has  always  been  rich,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.” 

The  young  detective  suddenly  ceased  moralising,  for 
May  had  risen  from  his  seat.  Lecoq  was  only  ten  yards 
distant,  and  could  see  that  his  face  was  pallid.  His  atti¬ 
tude  expressed  profound  dejection  and  one  could  read  his 
indecision  in  his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  was  wondering  if  it 
would  not  be  best  to  return  and  place  himself  again  in  the 
hands  of  his  jailers,  since  he  was  without  the  resources 
upon  which  he  had  depended. 

After  a  little,  however,  he  shook  off  the  torpor  that  had 
for  a  time  overpowered  him ;  his  eyes  brightened,  and, 
with  a  gesture  of  defiance,  he  left  the  steps,  crossed  the 
open  square  and  walked  down  the  Rue  de  1’Ancienne- 
Comedie.  He  strode  onward  now  with  the  brisk,  deter¬ 
mined  step  of  a  man  who  has  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

“  Who  knows  where  he  is  going  now  ?  ”  murmured 
Father  Absinthe,  as  he  trotted  along  by  Lecoq’s  side. 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  young  detective.  “  And  the  proof 
is,  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and  run  on  in  advance, 
to  prepare  foi  his  reception.  I  may  be  mistaken,  however, 
and  as  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  leave  me 
the  chalk-marks  as  you  go  along.  If  our  man  doesn’t 
come  to  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  as  I  think  he  will, 
I  shall  come  back  here  to  start  in  pursuit  of  you  again.” 

Just  then  an  empty  cab  chanced  to  be  passing,  and 
Lecoq  hastily  got  into  it  telling  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
the  Northern  Railway  station  by  the  shortest  route  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  time  was  precious,  he  handed  the 
cabman  his  fare  while  on  the  road,  and  then  began  to 
search  his  pocketbook  among  the  various  documents  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  M.  Segmuller,  for  a  particular  paper  he 
would  now  require. 

Scarcely  had  the  cab  stopped  at  the  Place  de  Roubaix 
than  the  young  detective  alighted  and  ran  toward  the 
Hotel  de  Mariembourg  where,  as  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit,  he  found  Madame  Milner  standing  on  a  chair 
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in  front  of  her  bird  cage,  obstinately  trying  to  teach  her 
starling  German,  while  the  bird  with  equal  obstinacy  re¬ 
peated  :  “  Camille !  where  is  Camille  ?  ” 

On  perceiving  the  individual  of  questionable  mien,  who 
had  presumed  to  cross  her  threshold,  the  pretty  widow  did 
not  deign  to  change  her  position. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a  curt,  sharp  voice. 

“I  am  the  nephew  of  a  messenger  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,”  replied  Lecoq  with  an  awkward  bow,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  attire.  “  On  going  to  see  my  uncle  this 
morning,  I  found  him  laid  up  with  rheumatism ;  and  he 
asked  me  to  bring  you  this  paper  in  his  stead.  It  is  a 
summons  for  you  to  appear  at  once  before  the  investigat¬ 
ing  magistrate.” 

This  reply  induced  Madame  Milner  to  abandon  her 
perch.  “  Very  well,”  she  replied  after  glancing  at  the 
summons  ;  “give  me  time  to  throw  a  shawl  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  and  I’ll  start.” 

Lecoq  withdrew  with  another  awkward  bow  ;  but  he  had 
not  reached  the  street  before  a  significant  grimace  betrayed 
his  inward  satisfaction.  She  had  duped  him  once,  and 
now  he  had  repaid  her.  On  looking  round  him  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  half  built  house  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St. 
Quentin,  and  being  momentarily  in  want  of  a  hiding  place 
he  concluded  that  he  had  best  conceal  himself  there. 
The  pretty  widow  had  only  asked  for  sufficient  time  to 
slip  on  a  shawl  before  starting  ;  but  then  it  so  happened 
that  she  was  rather  particular  as  to  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance — and  such  a  plump  attractive  little  body  as  herself, 
having  an  eye  perhaps  to  renewed  wedlock,  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  tie  her  bonnet  strings  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hence,  Lecoq’s  sojourn  behind  the 
scaffolding  of  the  half  built  house,  proved  rather  longer 
than  he  had  expected,  and  at  the  thought  that  May  might 
arrive  at  any  moment  he  fairly  trembled  with  anxiety. 
How  much  was  he  in  advance  of  the  fugitive  ?  Half-an- 
hour,  perhaps  !  And  he  had  accomplished  only  half  his 
task. 

At  last,  however,  the  coquettish  landlady  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance  as  radiant  as  a  spring  morning.  She  probably 
wished  to  make  up  for  the  time  she  had  spent  over  her 
toilet,  for  as  she  turned  the  corner  she  began  to  run. 
Lecoq  waited  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  bounding 
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from  his  place  of  concealment,  he  burst  into  the  Hotel  de 
Mariembourg  like  a  bomb-shell. 

Fritz,  the  Bavarian  lad,  must  have  been  warned  that  the 
house  was  to  be  left  in  his  sole  charge  for  some  hours ;  for 
having  comfortably  installed  himself  in  his  mistress’s  own 
particular  arm-chair,  with  his  legs  resting  on  another  one, 
he  had  already  commenced  to  fall  asleep. 

“  Wake  up  !  ”  shouted  Lecoq  :  “  wake  up  !  ” 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  which  rang  like  a  trumpet 
blast,  Fritz  sprang  to  his  feet  frightened  half  out  of  his 
wits. 

“You  see  that  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,”  said  the  visitor,  showing  his  card.  “  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things,  the  least  of 
which  will  be  a  sojourn  in  prison,  you  must  obey  me.” 

The  boy  trembled  in  every  limb.  “  Yes  mein  Herr — 
Monsieur,  I  mean — I  will  obey  you,”  he  stammered. 
“  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“Oh  very  little.  A  man  is  coming  here  in  a  moment 
you  will  know  him  by  his  black  clothes,  and  his  long  beard. 
You  must  answer  him  word  for  word,  as  I  tell  you.  And 
remember,  if  you  make  any  mistake,  you  will  suffer  for  it.  ” 

“  You  may  rely  upon  me,  sir,”  replied  Fritz.  “  I  have 
an  excellent  memory.” 

The  prospect  of  imprisonment  had  terrified  him  into  ab¬ 
ject  submission.  He  spoke  the  truth  ;  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  say  or  do  anything  just  then.  Lecoq  profited 
of  this  disposition  ;  and  then,  clearly  and  concisely  gave 
the  lad  his  instructions.  “  And  now,”  added  he,  “  I  must 
see  and  hear  you.  Where  can  I  hide  myself  ?  ” 

Fritz  pointed  to  a  glass  door.  “  In  the  dark  room 
there,  sir.  By  leaving  the  door  ajar  you  can  hear;  and 
you  can  see  everything  through  the  glass.” 

Without  another  word  Lecoq  darted  into  the  room  in 
question.  Not  a  moment  too  soon,  however,  for  the 
spring-bell  of  the  outer  door  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor.  It  was  May.  “  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  landlady,*' 
he  said. 

“  What  landlady  ?  ”  replied  the  lad. 

“  The  person  who  received  me  when  I  came  here  six 
weeks  ago—” 

“  Oh,  I  understand,”  interrupted  Fritz  ;  “  it’s  Madame 
Milner  you  want  to  see  ;  but  you  have  come  too  late  ;  she 
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sold  the  house  about  a  month  ago,  and  has  gone  back  to 
Alsace.” 

May  stamped  his  foot  and  uttered  a  terrible  oath.  “  I 
have  come  to  claim  something  from  her,”  he  insisted. 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  call  her  successor  ?  ” 

Concealed  behind  the  glass  door,  Lecoq  could  not  help 
admiring  Fritz,  who  was  uttering  these  glaring  falsehoods 
with  that  air  of  perfect  candour  which  gives  the  Germans 
such  a  vast  advantage  over  the  Latin  races,  who  seem  to 
be  lying  even  when  they  are  telling  the  truth. 

“  Her  successor  would  order  me  off,”  exclaimed  May. 
“  I  came  to  reclaim  the  money  I  paid  for  a  room  I  never 
occupied.” 

“  Such  money  is  never  refunded.” 

May  uttered  some  incoherent  threat,  in  which  such 
words  as  “downright  robbery”  and  “justice”  could  be 
distinguished,  and  then  abruptly  walked  back  into  the 
street,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

“  Well !  did  I  answer  properly  ?  ”  asked  Fritz  triumph¬ 
antly,  as  Lecoq  emerged  from  his  hiding  place. 

“  Yes,  perfectly,”  replied  the  detective.  And  then  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  boy,  who  was  standing  in  his  way,  he  dashed 
after  May. 

A  vague  fear  almost  suffocated  him.  It  had  struck  him 
that  the  fugitive  had  not  been  either  surprised  or  deeply 
affected  by  the  news  he  had  heard.  He  had  come  to  the 
hotel  depending  upon  Madame  Milner’s  assistance  and  the 
news  of  this  woman’s  departure  would  naturally  have 
alarmed  him,  for  was  she  not  the  mysterious  accomplice’s 
confidential  friend  ?  Had  May  then  guessed  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  upon  him  ?  And  if  so,  how  ?  Lecoq’s 
good  sense  told  him  plainly,  that  the  fugitive  must  have 
been  put  on  his  guard  and,  on  rejoining  Father  Absinthe, 
he  immediately  exclaimed,  “  May  spoke  to  some  one  on 
his  way  to  the  hotel.” 

“  Why,  how  could  you  know  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  worthy 
man,  greatly  astonished. 

“  Ah  1  I  was  sure  of  it  I  ” 

“  Who  did  ne  speak  to  ?  ” 

“  To  a  very  pretty  woman,  upon  my  word  I — fair  and 
plump  as  a  partridge  !  ” 

“  Ah  1  fate  is  against  us  !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq  with  an  oath. 
“  I  run  on  in  advance  to  Madame  Milner’s  house,  so  that 
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May  shan’t  see  her.  I  invent  an  excuse  to  send  her  out 
of  the  hotel,  and  yet  they  meet  each  other.” 

Father  Absinthe  gave  a  despairing  gesture.  “  Ah  !  if 
I  had  known  !  ”  he  murmured  ;  “  but  you  did  not  tell  me  to 
prevent  May  from  speaking  to  the  passers-by.” 

“  Never  mind,  my  old  friend,”  said  Lecoq,  consolingly ; 
“it  couldn’t  have  been  helped.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  fugitive  had 
reached  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  and  his  pursuers  were 
obliged  to  hasten  forward  and  get  closer  to  their  man  so 
that  they  might  not  lose  him  in  the  crowd. 

“  Now,”  resumed  Lecoq  when  they  had  overtaken  him, 
“  give  me  the  particulars.  Where  did  they  meet  ?  ” 

“  In  the  Rue-Saint-Quentin.” 

“  Which  saw  the  other  first  ?  ” 

“  May.” 

“  What  did  the  woman  say  ?  Did  you  hear  any  cry  of 
surprise  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  nothing,  for  I  was  quite  fifty  yards  off ;  but  by 
the  woman’s  manner,  I  could  see  she  was  stupefied.” 

Ah  !  if  Lecoq  could  have  witnessed  the  scene,  what  valua¬ 
ble  deductions  he  might  have  drawn  from  it.  “  Did  they 
talk  for  a  long  time  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  For  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“  Do  you  know  whether  Madame  Milner  gave  May  money 
or  not  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.  They  gesticulated  like  mad — so  violently, 
indeed,  that  I  thought  they  were  quarreling.” 

“  They  knew  they  were  being  watched,  and  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  divert  suspicion.” 

“  If  they  would  only  arrest  this  woman  and  question  her,” 
suggested  Father  Absinthe. 

“  What  good  would  it  do  ?  Hasn’t  M.  Segmuller  ex¬ 
amined  and  cross-examined  her  a  dozen  times  without 
drawing  anything  from  her  !  Ah  !  she’s  a  cunning  one. 
She  would  declare  that  May  met  her  and  insisted  that  she 
should  refund  the  ten  francs  he  paid  her  for  his  room. 
We  must  do  our  best,  however.  If  the  accomplice  has 
not  been  warned  already,  he  will  soon  be  told;  so  we 
must  try  to  keep  the  two  men  apart.  What  ruse  they  will 
employ,  I  can’t  divine.  But  I  know  that  it  will  be  nothing 
hackneyed.” 

Lecoq’s  presumptions  made  Father  Absinthe  nervous 
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“  The  surest  way,  perhaps,”  ventured  the  latter,  “  would  be 
to  lock  him  up  again  !  ” 

"  No  !  ”  replied  the  young  detective.  “  I  want  his  secret 
and  I’ll  have  it.  What  will  be  said  of  us,  if  we  two  allow 
this  man  to  escape  us  ?  He  can’t  be  visible  and  invisible 
by  turns,  like  the  devil.  We’ll  see  what  he  is  going  to  do 
now  that  he’s  got  some  money  and  a  plan — for  he  has  both 
at  the  present  moment.  I  would  stake  my  right  hand 
upon  it.” 

At  that  same  instant,  as  if  May  intended  to  convince 
Lecoq  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicion,  he.  entered  a  tobac¬ 
conist’s  shop,  and  emerged  an  instant  afterwards,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 


XXI. 

So  the  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg  had  given 
May  money.  There  could  be  no  further  doubt  on  that 
point  after  the  purchase  of  this  cigar.  But  had  they  agreed 
upon  any  plan  ?  Had  they  had  sufficient  time  to  decide 
on  the  method  that  May  was  to  employ  with  the  view  of 
baffling  his  pursuit  ? 

It  would  seem  so,  since  the  fugitive’s  manner  had  now 
changed  in  more  respects  than  one.  If  hitherto  he  had 
seemed  to  care  little  for  the  danger  of  pursuit  and  capture 
at  present  he  was  evidently  uneasy  and  agitated.  After 
walking  so  long  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  his  head  high  in 
the  air,  he  now  slunk  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible. 

“  It  is  evident  that  his  fears  have  increased  in  proportion 
with  his  hopes,”  said  Lecoq  to  his  companion.  “  He  was 
quite  unnerved  when  we  saw  him  at  the  Odeon  and  the 
merest  trifle  would  have  decided  him  to  surrender ;  now, 
however,  he  thinks  he  has  a  chance  to  escape  with  his 
secret.” 

The  fugitive  was  following  the  boulevards,  but  suddenly 
he  turned  into  a  side  street  and  made  his  way  toward  the 
Temple,  where,  soon  afterwards,  Father  Absinthe  and 
Lecoq  found  him  conversing  with  one  of  those  impor¬ 
tunate  dealers  in  cast  off  garments  who  consider  every 
passer-by  their  lawful  prey.  The  vendor  and  May  were 
evidently  debating  a  question  of  price  ;  but  the  latter  was 
plainly  no  skilful  bargainer,  for  with  a  somewhat  dis* 
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appointed  air,  he  soon  gave  up  the  discussion  and  entered 
the  shop. 

“  Ah,  so  now  he  has  some  coin  he  has  determined  on  a 
costume,”  remarked  Lecoq.  “  Isn’t  that  always  an  escaped 
prisoner’s  first  impulse  ?  ” 

Soon  afterward  May  emerged  into  the  street.  His 
appearance  was  decidedly  changed  ;  for  he  wore  a  pair  of 
dark  blue  linen  trousers,  of  the  type  French  “  navvies  ” 
habitually  affect,  and  a  loosely  fitting  coat  of  rough  woollen 
material.  A  gay  silk  ’kerchief  was  knotted  about  his 
throat ;  and  a  black  silk  cap  was  set  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  Thus  attired,  he  was  scarcely  more  prepossessing 
in  appearance  than  Lecoq,  and  one  would  have  hesitated 
before  deciding  which  of  the  two  it  would  be  preferable 
to  meet  at  night  on  a  deserted  highway. 

May  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  his  transformation, 
and  was  evidently  more  at  ease  in  his  new  attire.  On 
leaving  the  shop,  however,  he  glanced  suspiciously  around 
him,  as  if  to  ascertain  which  of  the  passers-by  were 
watching  his  movements.  He  had  not  parted  with  his 
broadcloth  suit,  but  was  carrying  it  under  his  arm,  wrapped 
up  in  a  handkerchief.  The  only  thing  he  had  left  behind 
him  was  his  tall  chimney-pot  hat. 

Lecoq  would  have  liked  to  enter  the  shop,  and  make 
some  inquiries;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
do  so,  for  May  had  settled  his  cap  on  his  head  with  a 
gesture  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  A  second 
later  he  turned  into  the  Rue  du  Temple,  and  now  the 
chase  began  in  earnest ;  for  the  fugitive  proved  as  swift 
and  agile  as  a  stag,  and  it  was  no  small  task  to  keep 
him  well  in  sight.  He  had  no  doubt  lived  in  England  and 
Germany,  since  he  spoke  the  language  of  these  countries 
like  a  native  ;  but  one  thing  was  certain — he  knew  Paris 
as  thoroughly  as  the  most  expert  Parisian. 

This  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  dashed  into  the 
Rue  des  Gravelliers,  and  by  the  precision  of  his  course 
through  the  many  winding  streets  that  lie  between  the  Rue 
du  Temple  and  the  Rue  Beaubourg.  He  seemed  to  know 
this  quarter  of  the  capital  by  heart ;  as  well,  indeed,  as  if 
he  had  spent  half  his  life  there.  He  knew  all  the  wine¬ 
shops  communicating  with  two  streets — all  the  by-ways, 
passages,  and  tortuous  alleys.  Twice  he  almost  escaped 
bis  pursuers  j  and  once  his  salvation  hung  upon  a  thread. 
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If  he  had  remained  in  an  obscure  comer,  where  he  was 
completely  hidden,  only  an  instant  longer,  the  two  detectives 
would  have  passed  him  by  and  his  safety  would  have  been 
assured. 

The  pursuit  presented  immense  difficulties.  Night  was 
coming  on,  and  with  it  that  light  fog  which  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  accompanies  a  spring  sun-set.  Soon  the  street-lamps 
glimmered  luridly  in  the  mist,  and  then  it  required  a  keen 
eyesight  indeed  to  see  even  for  a  moderate  distance.  And 
to  add  to  this  drawback,  the  streets  were  now  thronged 
with  workmen  returning  home  after  their  daily  toil,  and 
with  housewives  intent  on  purchasing  provisions  for  the 
evening  meal ;  while  round  about  each  dwelling  there  con¬ 
gregated  its  numerous  denizens  swarming  like  bees  around 
a  hive.  May,  moreover,  took  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mislead  the  persons  who  might  be  following  him. 
Groups  collected  around  some  cheap-jack’s  stall,  street 
accidents,  a  block  of  vehicles — everything  was  utilized  by 
him  with  such  marvellous  presence  of  mind  that  he  often 
glided  through  the  crowd  without  leaving  any  sign  of  his 
passage. 

At  last  he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  des  Grav- 
elliers  and  made  for  a  broader  street.  Reaching  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  took  a 
fresh  start.  He  darted  on  with  marvellous  rapidity  with 
his  elbows  pressed  close  to  his  body — husbanding  his 
breath,  and  timing  his  steps  with  the  precision  of  a  danc¬ 
ing  master.  Never  pausing,  and  without  once  turning  his 
head,  he  ever  hurried  on.  And  it  was  at  the  same  regular 
but  rapid  pace  that  he  covered  the  Boulevard  de  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  crossed  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  and  proceeded  to 
mount  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel. 

Here  he  suddenly  halted  before  a  cab-stand.  He  spoke 
to  one  of  the  drivers  opened  the  door  of  his  vehicle  and 
jumped  in.  The  cab  started  of  at  a  rapid  pace.  But  May 
was  not  inside.  He  had  merely  passed  through  the  vehicle 
getting  out  at  the  other  door,  and  just  as  the  driver  was 
departing  for  an  imaginary  destination  May  slipped  into 
an  adjacent  cab  which  left  the  stand  at  a  gallop.  Perhaps, 
after  so  many  ruses,  after  such  formidable  efforts  after 
this  last  stratagem — perhaps  May  believed  that  he  was 
free. 

He  was  mistaken.  Behind  the  cab  which  bore  him  on* 
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ward,  and  whilst  he  leant  back  against  the  cushions  to 
rest,  a  man  was  running ;  and  this  man  was  Lecoq.  Poor 
Father  Absinthe  had  fallen  by  the  way.  In  front  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  he  paused,  exhausted  and  breathless, 
and  Lecoq  had  little  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  since  he 
he  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  man  in  sight,  without 
stopping  to  make  the  chalk-marks  agreed  upon. 

May  had  instructed  his  driver  to  take  him  to  the  Place 
d’ltalie  :  requesting  him,  moreover,  to  stop  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  square.  This  was  about  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  police-station  in  which  he  had  been  temporarily 
confined  with  the  Widow  Chupin.  When  the  vehicle 
halted  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  cast  a  rapid  glance 
around  him,  as  if  looking  for  some  dreaded  shadow.  He 
could  see  nothing ;  however,  for  although  surprised  by  the 
sudden  stoppage  Lecoq  had  yet  had  time  to  fling  himself 
flat  on  his  stomach  under  the  body  of  the  cab  regardless 
of  all  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  wheels.  May  was 
apparently  re-assured.  He  paid  the  cabman  and  then  re¬ 
traced  his  course  towards  the  Rue  MoufTetard. 

With  a  bound,  Lecoq  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  started 
after  the  fugitive  as  eagerly  as  a  ravenous  dog  might  fol¬ 
low  a  bone.  He  had  reached  the  shadow  cast  by  the  large 
trees  in  the  outer  boulevards,  when  a  faint  whistle  re¬ 
sounded  in  his  ears.  “  Father  Absinthe  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  delighted  surprise. 

“The  same,”  replied  the  old  detective,  “and  quite 
rested,  thanks  to  a  passing  carman  who  picked  me  up  and 
brought  me  here - ” 

“  Oh,  enough  !  ”  interrupted  Lecoq.  “  Let  us  keep  our 
eyes  open.” 

May  was  now  walking  quite  leisurely.  He  stopped  first 
before  one  and  then  before  another  of  the  numerous  wine¬ 
shops  and  eating  houses  that  abound  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  was  apparently  looking  for  someone  or  some¬ 
thing,  which  of  the  two  Lecoq  could  not  of  course  divine. 
However,  after  peering  through  the  glass  doors  of  three  of 
these  establishments  and  then  turning  away,  the  fugitive 
at  last  entered  the  fourth.  The  two  detectives,  who  were 
enabled  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  shop  inside,  saw  the 
supposed  murderer  cross  the  room  and  seat  himself  at  a 
table,  where  a  man  of  unusually  stalwart-build,  ruddy- 
faced  and  grey-whiskered,  was  already  seated. 
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“The  accomplice  !  ”  murmored  Father  Absinthe. 

Was  this  really  the  redoubtable  accomplice  ?  Undei 
other  circumstances  Lecoq  would  have  hesitated  to  place 
dependence  on  a  vague  similarity  in  personal  appearance  ; 
but  here  probabilities  were  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Father 
Absinthe’s  assertion  that  the  young  detective  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  its  truth.  Was  not  this  meeting  the  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  May  and  Madame  Milner’s  chance  interview  a 
few  hours  before  ? 

“  May,”  thought  Lecoq,  “  began  by  taking  all  the  money 
Madame  Miller  had  about  her;  and  then  instructed  her  to 
tell  his  accomplice  to  come  and  wait  for  him  in  some  cheap 
restaurant  near  here.  If  he  hesitated  and  looked  inside 
the  different  establishments,  it  was  only  because  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  specify  any  particular  one.  Now,  if  they 
don’t  throw  aside  the  mask,  it  will  be  because  May  is  not 
sure  he  has  eluded  pursuit,  and  because  the  accomplice 
fears  that  Madame  Milner  may  have  been  followed.” 

The  accomplice,  if  this  new  personage  was  really  the  ac¬ 
complice,  had  resorted  to  a  disguise  not  unlike  that  which 
May  and  Lecoq  had  both  adopted.  He  wore  a  dirty  blue 
blouse,  and  a  hideous  old  slouch  hat,  which  was  well-nigh 
in  tatters.  He  had,  in  fact,  rather  exaggerated  his  make¬ 
up,  for  his  sinister  physiognomy  attracted  es^eci^  atten¬ 
tion  even  beside  the  depraved  and  ferocious  faceu  of  the 
other  cuscomers  in  the  shop.  For  this  low  eating  house 
was  a  regular  den  of  thieves  and  cut-throats.  Among 
those  present,  there  were  not  four  workmen  really 
worthy  of  that  name.  The  others  occupied  in  eating  -.id 
drinking  there,  were  all  more  or  less  familia.  with  rn*son 
life.  The  least  to  be  dreaded  were  the  barriere  loafers 
easily  recognized  by  their  glazed  caps  and  their  1  sely- 
knotted  neckerchiefs.  The  majority  of  the  company  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  of  this  class. 

And  yet  May,  that  man  who  was  so  strongly  suspected 
of  belonging  to  the  highest  social  sphere,  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  home.  He  called  for  the  regular  “  ordinary  ” 
and  a  “  chopine  ”  of  wine,  and  then,  after  gulping  down 
his  soup,  bolted  great  pieces  of  beef,  pausing  every  now 
and  then  to  wipe  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  sleeve. 
But  was  he  conversing  with  his  neighbour  ?  This  it  was 
impossible  to  discern  through  the  glass  door,  all  obscured 
by  smoke  and  steam. 
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“  I  must  go  in,”  said  Lecoq,  resolutely.  “  I  must  get  a 
place  near  them,  and  listen.” 

“  Don’t  think  of  such  a  thing,”  said  Father  Absinthe. 
“  What  if  they  recognized  you !  ” 

“They  won’t  recognize  me.” 

“  If  they  do,  they’ll  kill  you.” 

Lecoq  made  a  careless  gesture. 

“I  certainly  think  that  they  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  rid 
themselves  of  me  at  any  cost.  But,  nonsense  !  A  detec¬ 
tive  who  is  afraid  to  risk  his  life  is  no  better  than  a  low 
spy.  Why!  you  never  saw  even  Gevrol  flinch.” 

Perhaps  Father  Absinthe  had  wished  to  ascertain  if 
his  companion’s  courage  was  equal  to  his  shrewdness 
and  sagacity.  If  such  were  the  case  he  was  satisfied  on 
this  score  now. 

“  You,  my  friend,  will  remain  here  to  follow  them  if 
they  leave  hurriedly,”  resumed  Lecoq,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  already  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 
Entering  with  a  careless  air  and  taking  a  seat  at  a 
table  near  that  occupied  by  the  fugitive  and  the  man  in 
the  slouched  hat,  he  called  for  a  plate  of  meat  and  a 
chopine  of  wine  in  a  guttural  voice. 

The  fugitive  and  the  ruffian  opposite  him  were  talk¬ 
ing,  but  like  strangers  who  had  met  by  chance,  and  not 
at  all  after  the  fashion  of  friends  who  have  met  at  a 
rendezvous.  They  spoke  in  the  jargon  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  rank  in  life,  not  that  puerile  slang  met  with  in 
romances  descriptive  of  low  life,  but  that  obscene  vul¬ 
gar  dialect  which  it  is  impossible  to  render,  so  change¬ 
able  and  diverse  is  the  signification  of  its  words. 

“What  wonderful  actors  !  ”  thought  Lecoq;  “what 
perfection !  what  method !  How  I  should  be  deceived 
if  I  were  not  absolutely  certain  !” 

For  the  moment  the  man  in  the  slouch  hat  was  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  different  prisons  in  France. 
He  described  the  governors  of  the  principal  houses  of 
detention  ;  explained  the  divergencies  of  discipline  in 
different  establishments;  and  recounted  that  the  food 
at  Poissy  was  ten  times  better  than  that  at  Fontevrault. 

Lecoq,  having  finished  his  repast,  ordered  a  small 
glass  of  brandy,  and,  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall  and 
closing  his  eyes,  pretended  to  fall  asleep.  His  ears  were 
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wide  open  however,  and  he  carefully  listened  to  the  con. 
versation. 

Soon  May  began  talking  in  his  turn  ;  and  he  narrated 
his  story  exactly  as  he  had  related  it  to  the  magistrate, 
from  the  murder  up  to  his  escape,  without  forgetting  to 
mention  the  suspicions  attached  to  his  identity — suspicions 
which  had  afforded  him  great  amusement,  he  said.  He 
added  that  he  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  had  money 
enough  to  take  him  back  to  Germany ;  but  unfortunately 
he  only  had  a  few  sous  and  didn’t  know  where  or  how  to 
procure  any  more.  He  had  not  even  succeeded  in  selling 
some  clothing  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
with  him  in  a  bundle. 

At  these  words  the  man  in  the  tattered  felt  hat  declared 
that  he  had  too  good  a  heart  to  leave  a  comrade  in  such 
embarrassment.  He  knew,  in  the  very  same  street,  an 
an  obliging  dealer  in  such  articles,  and  he  offered  to  take 
May  to  his  place  at  once.  May’s  only  response  was  to 
rise,  saying,  “Let  us  start.”  And  they  did  start,  with 
Lecoq  still  at  their  heels. 

They  walked  rapidly  on  until  passing  the  Rue  Fer-a- 
Moulin  when  they  turned  into  a  narrow  dimly-lighted 
alley,  and  entered  a  dingy  dwelling. 

“  Run  and  ask  the  concierge  if  there  are  not  two  doors 
by  which  any  one  can  leave  this  house,”  said  Lecoq,  ad¬ 
dressing  Father  Absinthe. 

The  latter  instantly  obeyed.  He  learnt,  however,  that 
the  house  had  only  one  street  door,  and  accordingly  the 
two  detectives  waited.  “We  are  discovered!”  mur¬ 
mured  Lecoq.  “  I  am  sure  of  it.  May  must  have  recog¬ 
nized  me,  or  the  boy  at  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg  has 
described  me  to  the  accomplice  ” 

Father  Absinthe  made  no  response,  for  just  then  the 
two  men  came  out  of  the  house.  May  was  jingling  some 
coins  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  bad  temper. 
“  What  infernal  rascals  these  receivers  are  1  ”  he  grum¬ 
bled. 

However,  although  he  had  only  received  a  small  sum 
for  his  clothing,  he  probably  felt  that  his  companion’s 
kindness  deserved  some  reward ;  for  immediately  after¬ 
wards  he  proposed  they  should  take  a  drink  together,-  and 
with  that  object  in  view  they  entered  a  wine-shop  close 
by.  They  remained  here  for  more  than  an  hour,  drinking 
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together  ;  and  only  left  this  establishment  to  enter  one  a 
hundred  paces  distant.  Turned  out  by  the  landlord,  who 
was  anxious  to  shut  up,  the  two  friends  now  took  refuge 
in  the  next  one  they  found  open.  Here  again  they  were 
soon  turned  out  and  then  they  hurried  to  another  boozing- 
den — and  yet  again  to  a  fifth.  And  so,  after  drinking  in¬ 
numerable  bottles  of  wine,  they  contrived  to  reach  the 
Place  Saint-Michel,  at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Here,  however,  they  found  nothing  to  drink ;  for  all  the 
wine-shops  were  closed. 

The  two  men  then  held  a  consultation  together,  and, 
after  a  short  discussion,  they  walked  arm-in-arm  towards 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  like  a  pair  of  friends.  The 
liquor  they  had  imbibed  was  seemingly  producing  its 
effect,  for  they  often  staggered  in  their  walk,  and  talked 
not  merely  loudly  but  both  at  the  same  time.  In  spite  of 
the  danger,  Lecoq  advanced  near  enough  to  catch  some 
fragments  of  their  conversation  ;  and  the  words  “  a  good 
stroke,”  and  “  money  enough  to  satisfy  one,”  reached  his 
ears. 

Father  Absinthe’s  confidence  wavered.  “All  this  will 
end  badly,”  he  murmured. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  replied  his  friend.  “  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  don’t  understand  the  manoeuvres  of  these 
wily  confederates,  but  what  does  that  matter  after  all ; 
now  the  two  men  are  together,  I  feel  sure  of  success — 
sure.  If  one  runs  away,  the  other  will  remain,  and  Gev- 
rol  shall  soon  see  which  is  right,  he  or  I.” 

Meanwhile  the  two  drunkards  had  slackened  their  pace. 
By  the  manner  in  which  they  examined  the  magnificent 
mansions  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  one  might  have 
suspected  them  of  the  very  worst  intentions.  In  the  Rue 
de  Varrennes,  at  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Chaise,  they  suddenly  paused  before  a  wall  of  moderate 
height  surrounding  an  immense  garden.  The  man  in  the 
slouch  hat  now  did  the  talking,  and  explained  to  May — 
as  the  detectives  could  tell  by  his  gestures — that  the  man¬ 
sion  to  which  the  garden  belonged  had  its  front  entrance 
in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 

“  Bah  !  ”  growled  Lecoq,  “  how  much  further  will  they 
carry  this  nonsense  ?  ” 

They  carried  it  farther  than  the  young  detective  had 
ever  imagined.  May  suddenly  sprung  on  to  his  compare 
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ion’s  shoulders,  and  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  the  sum. 
mit  of  the  wall.  An  instant  afterwards  a  heavy  thud  might 
have  been  heard.  He  had  let  himself  drop  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  man  in  the  slouch  hat  remained  in  the  street  to 
watch. 

The  enigmatical  fugitive  had  accomplished  this  strange, 
inconceivable  design  so  swiftly  that  Lecoq  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  desire  to  oppose  him.  His  amazement  at 
this  unexpected  misfortune  was  so  great  that  for  an  instant 
he  could  neither  think  nor  move.  But  he  quickly  regained 
his  self-possession,  and  at  once  decided  what  was  to  be 
done.  With  a  sure  eye  he  measured  the  distance  separat¬ 
ing  him  from  May’s  accomplice,  and  with  three  bounds  he 
was  upon  him.  The  man  in  the  slouched  hat  attempted 
to  shout,  but  an  iron  hand  stifled  the  cry  in  his  throat. 
He  tried  to  escape,  and  to  beat  off  his  assailant,  but  a  vig¬ 
orous  kick  stretched  him  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child.  Before  he  had  time  to  time  to  think  of  further  re¬ 
sistance  he  was  bound,  gagged,  and  carried,  half-suffocated, 
to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaise.  No  sound  had 
been  heard ;  not  a  word,  not  an  ejaculation,  not  even  a 
noise  of  scuffling — nothing.  Any  suspicious  sound  might 
have  reached  May,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  warned 
him  of  what  was  going  on. 

“  How  strange,”  murmured  Father  Absinthe,  too  much 
amazed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  younger  colleague. 
“  How  strange  !  Who  would  have  supposed — ” 

“  Enough  !  enough  !  ”  interrupted  Lecoq,  in  that  harsh, 
imperious  voice,  which  imminent  peril  always  gives  to  en¬ 
ergetic  men.  “  Enough  ! — we  will  talk  to-morrow.  I  must 
run  away  for  a  minute,  and  you  will  remain  here.  If  May 
shows  himself,  capture  him ;  don’t  allow  him  to  escape.” 

“  I  understand  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  man  who 
is  lying  there  ?  ” 

“  Leave  him  where  he  is.  I  have  bound  him  securely, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  When  the  night-police  pass, 
wc  will  give  him  into  charge — ” 

He  paused  and  listened.  A  short  way  down  the  street, 
heavy,  measured  footsteps  could  be  heard  approaching. 

“  There  they  come,”  said  Father  Absinthe. 

“Ah  1  I  dared  not  hope  it  1  I  shall  have  a  good  chance 
now.” 

At  the  same  moment,  two  sergeants  de  ville,  whose  at- 
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tention  had  been  attracted  by  this  group  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ner,  hastened  towards  them.  In  a  few  words,  Lecoq 
explained  the  situation,  and  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the 
sergeants  should  take  the  accomplice  to  the  station-house, 
while  the  other  remained  with  Father  Absinthe  to  cut  off 
May’s  retreat. 

“  And  now,”  said  Lecoq,  “I  will  run  round  to  the  Rue 
de  Grenelie  and  give  the  alarm.  To  whose  house  does 
this  garden  belong  ?  ” 

“  What !  ”  replied  one  of  the  sergeants  in  surprise, 
“  don’t  you  know  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse, 
the  famous  duke  who  is  a  millionaire  ten  times  over,  and 
who  was  formally  the  friend — ” 

“  Ah  yes,  I  know,  I  know  !  ”  said  Lecoq. 

“  The  thief,”  resumed  the  sergeant,  “  walked  into  a  pretty 
trap  when  he  got  over  that  wall.  There  was  a  reception 
at  the  mansion  this  evening  as  there  is  every  Monday  and 
every  one  in  the  house  is  still  up.  The  guests  are  only 
just  leaving  for  there  were  five  or  six  carriages  still  at  the 
door  as  we  passed  by.” 

Lecoq  darted  off  extremely  troubled  by  what  he  had  just 
heard.  It  now  seemed  to  him,  that  if  May  had  got  into 
this  garden,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  rob¬ 
bery,  but  in  the  hope  of  throwing  his  pursuers  off  the  track, 
and  making  his  escape  by  way  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelie, 
which  he  hoped  to  do  unnoticed,  in  the  bustle  and  confu 
sion  attending  the  departure  of  the  guests. 

On  reaching  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  a  princely  dwelling 
the  long  facade  of  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  Le¬ 
coq  found  a  last  carriage  just  coming  from  the  court-yard, 
while  several  footmen  were  extinguishing  the  lights,  and 
an  imposing  “  Suisse,”  dazzling  to  behold  in  his  gorgeous 
livery,  prepared  to  close  the  heavy  double  doors  of  the 
grand  entrance. 

The  young  detective  advanced  towards  this  important 
personage,  “  Is  this  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

The  Suisse  suspended  his  work  to  survey  the  audacious 
vagabond  who  ventured  to  question  him  and  then  in  a 
harsh  voice  replied — “  I  advise  you  to  pass  on.  I  want 
none  of  your  jesting.” 

Lecoq  had  forgotten  that  he  was  clad  as  a  barriere 
loafer.  “  Ah,”  he  rejoined,  *  I’m  not  what  I  seem  to  be. 
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I'm  an  agent  of  the  secret  service ;  by  name  Lecoq.  Here 
is  my  card,  and  I  came  to  tell  you  that  an  escaped  crim¬ 
inal  has  just  scaled  the  garden  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  A  crim-in-al  ?  ” 

The  young  detective  thought  a  little  exaggeration  could 
do  no  harm,  and  might  perhaps  ensure  him  more  ready 
aid.  “Yes,”  he  replied  ;  “  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind — a  murderer  who  has  the  blood  of  three  victims  al¬ 
ready  on  his  hands.  We  have  just  arrested  his  accomplice, 
who  helped  him  over  the  wall.” 

The  flunkey’s  ruby  nose  paled  perceptibly.  “  I  will 
summon  the  servants,”  he  faltered,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  was  raising  his  hand  to  the  bell-chain,  em¬ 
ployed  to  announce  the  arrival  of  visitors,  when  Lecoq 
hastily  stopped  him. 

“  A  word  first  1  ”  said  he.  “  Might  not  the  fugitive  have 
passed  through  the  house  and  escaped  by  this  door,  with¬ 
out  being  seen  ?  In  that  case  he  would  be  far  away  by 
this  time.” 

“  Impossible  1 " 

“  But  why  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  First,  the 
door  opening  into  the  garden  is  closed ;  it  is  only  open 
during  grand  receptions,  not  for  our  ordinary  Monday 
drawing-rooms.  Secondly,  Monseigneur  requires  me  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  street  door  when  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving.  To-day  he  repeated  this  order,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  haven’t  disobeyed  him.” 

“  Since  that’s  the  case,”  said  Lecoq,  slightly  re-assured, 
“  we  shall  perhaps  succeed  in  finding  our  man.  Warn  the 
servants,  but  without  ringing  the  bell.  The  less  noise  we 
make,  the  greater  will  be  our  chance  of  success.” 

In  a  moment  the  fifty  servants  who  peopled  the  ante¬ 
rooms,  stables,  and  kitchens  of  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse 
were  gathered  togather.  The  great  lanterns  in  the  coach 
houses  and  stables  were  lighted,  and  the  entire  garden  was 
illuminated  as  by  enchantment. 

u  If  May  is  concealed  here,”  thought  Lecoq,  delighted 
to  see  so  many  auxiliaries,  “it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  escape.” 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  gardens  were  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  over-and-over  again ;  no  one  could  be  found.  The 
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sheds  where  the  gardening  tools  were  kept,  the  conserva¬ 
tories,  the  summer-houses,  the  two  rustic  pavilions  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  even  the  dog-kennels,  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  visited,  but  all  in  vain.  The  trees,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  horse-chestnuts  at  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
were  almost  destitute  of  leaves,  but  they  were  not  neg¬ 
lected  on  that  account.  An  agile  boy,  armed  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  climbed  each  tree,  and  explored  even  the  topmost 
branches. 

“  The  murderer  must  have  left  by  the  way  he  came,” 
obstinately  repeated  the  Suisse  who  had  armed  himself  with 
a  huge  pistol,  and  who  would  not  let  go  his  hold  on  Lecoq, 
fearing  an  accident  perhaps. 

To  convince  the  Suisse  of  his  error  it  was  necessary  for 
the  young  detective  to  place  himself  in  communication  with 
Father  Absinthe  and  the  sergeant  de  ville  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  As  Lecoq  had  expected,  the  latter  both  replied 
that  they  had  not  once  taken  their  eyes  off  the  wall,  and 
that  not  even  a  mouse  had  crossed  into  the  street. 

The  exploration  had  hitherto  been  conducted  after  a 
somewhat  haphazard  fashion,  each  of  the  servants  obeying 
his  own  inspiration  ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  methodically 
conducted  search  was  now  recognized.  Accordingly,  Lecoq 
took  such  measures  that  not  a  corner,  not  a  recess,  could 
possibly  escape  scrutiny ;  and  he  was  dividing  the  task 
between  his  willing  assistants,  when  a  new-comer  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  This  was  a  grave,  smooth-faced  individual 
in  the  attire  of  a  notary. 

“  Monsieur  Otto,  Monseigneur’s  first  valet  de  chambre,” 
the  Suisse  murmured  in  Lecoq’s  ear. 

This  important  personage  came  on  behalf  of  Monsieur  le 
Due  {he  did  not  say  “  Monseigneur  ”)  to  inquire  the  meaning 
of  all  this  uproar.  When  he  had  received  an  explanation, 
M.  Otto  condescended  to  compliment  Lecoq  on  his 
efficiency,  and  to  recommend  that  the  house  should  be 
searched  from  garret  to  cellar.  These  precautions  alone 
would  allay  the  fears  of  Madame  la  Duchesse. 

He  then  departed ;  and  the  search  began  again  with 
renewed  ardour.  A  mouse  concealed  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  could  not  have  escaped  discovery,  so 
minute  were  the  investigations.  Not  a  single  object  of  any 
size  was  left  undisturbed.  The  trees  were  examined  leaf- 
by-leaf,  one  might  almost  say.  Occasionally  the  discouraged 
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servants  proposed  to  abandon  the  search  ;  but  Lecoq  urged 
them  on.  He  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  entreating  and 
threatening  by  turns,  swearing  that  he  asked  only  one  more 
effort,  and  that  this  effort  would  assuredly  be  crowned  with 
success.  Vain  promises  1  The  fugitive  could  not  be  found. 

The  evidence  was  now  conclusive.  To  persist  in  search¬ 
ing  the  garden  any  longer  would  be  worse  than  folly. 
Accordingly,  the  young  detective  decided  to  recall  his 
auxiliaries.  “  That’s  enough,”  he  said,  in  a  despondent 
voice.  “  It  is  now  certain  that  the  criminal  is  no  longer  in 
the  garden.” 

Was  he  cowering  in  some  corner  of  the  great  house,  white 
with  fear,  and  trembling  at  the  noise  made  by  his  pursuers  ? 
One  might  reasonably  suppose  this  to  be  the  case ;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  servants.  Above  all,  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Suisse  who  renewed  with  growing  assur¬ 
ance  his  affirmations  of  a  few  moments  before. 

“  I  have  not  moved  from  the  threshold  of  the  house  to¬ 
night,”  he  said,  “and  I  should  certainly  have  seen  any 
person  who  passed  out.” 

“  Let  us  go  into  the  house,  then,”  said  Lecoq.  “  But 
first  let  me  ask  my  companion,  who  is  waiting  for  me  in 
the  street,  to  join  me.  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  remain 
any  longer  where  he  is.” 

When  Father  Absinthe  had  responded  to  the  summons 
all  the  lower  doors  were  carefully  closed  and  guarded,  and 
the  search  recommenced  inside  the  house,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  residences  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  But  at  this  moment  all  the  treasures  of  the 
universe  could  not  have  won  a  single  glance  or  a  second’s 
attention  from  Lecoq.  All  his  thoughts — were  occupied 
with  the  fugitive.  He  passed  through  several  superb 
drawing-rooms,  along  an  unrivalled  picture  gallery,  across  a 
magnificent  dining-room,  with  sideboards  groaning  beneath 
their  load  of  massive  plate,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  marvels  of  art  and  upholstery  that  were 
offered  to  his  view.  He  hurried  on  accompanied  by  the 
servants  who  were  guiding  and  lighting  him.  He  lifted 
heavy  articles  of  furniture  as  easily  as  he  would  have  lifted 
a  feather ;  he  moved  each  chair  and  sofa  from  its  place, 
he  explored  each  cupboard  and  wardrobe,  and  drew  back 
in  turns  all  the  wall-hangings,  window-curtains,  and  portieres. 
A  more  complete  search  would  have  been  impossible.  Id 
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each  of  the  rooms  and  passages  that  Lecoq  entered  not  a 
nook  was  left  unexplored,  not  a  corner  was  forgotten.  At 
length,  after  two  hours  continuous  work,  Lecoq  returned  to 
the  first  floor.  Only  five  or  six  servants  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  The  others  had  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  weary  of  this  adventure,  which  had  at  first 
possessed  the  attractions  of  a  pleasure  party. 

“  You  have  seen  everything,  gentlemen,”  declared  an  old 
footman. 

“  Everything  !  ”  interrupted  the  Suisse,  “  everything  1 
Certainly  not.  There  are  the  private  apartments  of  Mon¬ 
seigneur  and  those  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  still  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  murmured  Lecoq,  “  What  good  would  it  be  ?” 

But  the  Suisse  had  already  gone  to  rap  gently  at  one  of 
the  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  His  interest  equalled  that 
of  the  detectives.  They  had  seen  the  murderer  enter ;  he 
had  not  seen  him  go  out ;  therefore  the  man  was  in  the 
house  and  he  wished  him  to  be  found. 

The  door  at  which  he  had  knocked  soon  opened,  and  the 
grave,  clean-shaven  face  of  Otto,  the  duke’s  first  valet  de 
chambre,  showed  itself.  “  What  the  deuce  do  you  want  ?” 
he  asked  in  surly  tones. 

“To  enter  Monseigneur’s  room,”  replied  the  Suisse,  “in 
order  to  see  if  the  fugitive  has  not  taken  refuge  there.” 

“  Are  you  crazy  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  head  valet  de  chambre. 
“  How  could  any  one  have  entered  here  ?  Besides,  I  can’t 
suffer  Monsieur  le  Due  to  be  disturbed.  He  has  been  at 
work  all  night,  and  he  is  just  going  to  take  a  bath  before 
going  to  bed. 

The  Suisse  seemed  very  vexed  at  this  rebuff ;  and  Lecoq 
was  presenting  his  excuses,  when  another  voice  was  heard 
exclaiming.  “  Let  these  worthy  men  do  their  duty,  Otto/ 

“  Ah  l  do  you  hear  that !  ”  exclaimed  the  Suisse  tri 
umphantly, 

“  Very  well,  since  Monsieur  le  Due  permits  it.  Come 
in,  I  will  light  you  through  the  apartments.” 

Lecoq  entered,  but  it  was  only  for  form’s  sake  that  he 
walked  through  the  different  apartments ;  a  library,  an 
admirable  study  and  a  charming  smoking-room.  As  he 
was  passing  through  the  bed-chamber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  through  the  half-open 
door  of  a  small,  white,  marble  bath-room. 
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“  Ah,  well !  ”  cried  the  duke,  affably,  “  is  the  fugitive 
still  invisible  ?  ” 

“  Still  invisible,  monsieur,”  Lecoq  respectfully  replied. 

The  valet  de  chambre  did  not  share  his  master’s  good 
humor.  “  I  think,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  that  you  may 
spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  apartments  of 
the  duchess.  It  is  a  duty  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves — 
the  women  and  I — and  we  have  looked  even  in  the  bureau 
drawers.” 

Upon  the  landing  the  old  footman,  who  had  not  ventured 
to  enter  his  master’s  apartments,  was  awaiting  the  detec¬ 
tives.  He  had  doubtless  received  his  orders,  for  he  po¬ 
litely  inquired  if  they  desired  anything,  and  if,  after  such 
a  fatiguing  night,  they  would  not  find  some  cold  meat  and 
a  glass  of  wine  acceptable.  Father  Absinthe’s  eyes  spark¬ 
led.  He  probably  thought  that  in  this  quasi- royal  abode 
they  must  have  delicious  things  to  eat  and  drink — such 
viands,  indeed,  as  he  had  never  tasted  in  his  life.  But 
Lecoq  civilly  refused,  and  left  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse, 
reluctantly  followed  by  his  old  companion. 

He  was  eager  to  be  alone.  For  several  hours  he  had 
been  making  immense  efforts  to  conceal  his  rage  and  des¬ 
pair.  May  escaped !  vanished !  evaporated  !  The  thought 
drove  him  almost  mad.  What  he  had  declared  to  be  im¬ 
possible  had  nevertheless  occured.  In  his  confidence  and 
pride,  he  had  sworn  to  answer  for  the  prisoner’s  head 
with  his  own  life  ;  and  yet  he  had  allowed  him  to  slip  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers. 

When  he  was  once  more  in  the  street,  he  paused  in 
front  of  Father  Absinthe,  and  crossing  his  arms,  inquired  : 
“  Well,  my  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  ” 

The  old  detective  shook  his  head,  and  in  serene  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  his  want  of  tact,  responded :  “  I  think  that 
Gevrol  will  chuckle  with  delight.” 

At  this  mention  of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  Lecoq  bounded 
from  the  ground  like  a  wounded  bull.  “  Oh  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Gevrol  has  not  won  the  battle  yet.  We  have 
lost  May :  it  is  a  great  misfortune  :  but  his  accomplice  re¬ 
mains  in  our  hands.  We  hold  the  crafty  man  who  has 
hitherto  defeated  all  our  plans,  no  matter  how  carefully 
arranged.  He  is  certainly  shrewd  and  devoted  to  his  triend ; 
but  we  will  see  if  his  devotion  will  withstand  the  prospect  of 
hard  labour  in  the  penitentiary.  And  that  is  what  awaits 
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him,  if  he  is  silent,  and  if  he  thus  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  fugitive’s  escape.  Oh !  I’ve  no  fears 
— M.  Segmuller  will  know  how  to  draw  the  truth  out  of  him.” 

So  speaking,  Lecoq  brandished  his  clenched  fist  with  a 
threatening  air  and  then,  in  calmer  tones,  he  added :  “  But 
we  must  go  to  the  station-house  where  the  accomplice  was 
removed.  I  wish  to  question  him  a  little.” 


XXII. 

It  was  six  o’clock,  and  the  dawn  was  just  breaking  when 
Father  Absinthe  and  his  companion  reached  the  station- 
house,  where  they  found  the  superintendent  seated  at  a 
small  table,  making  out  his  report.  He  did  not  move 
when  they  entered,  failing  to  recognize  them  under  their 
disguises.  But  when  they  had  mentioned  their  names,  he 
rose  with  evident  cordiality,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Upon  my  word !  ”  said  he,  “  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  capture  last  night.” 

Father  Absinthe  and  Lecoq  exchanged  an  anxious  look. 
“  What  capture  ?  ”  they  both  asked  in  a  breath. 

“  Why,  that  individual  you  sent  me  last  night  so  care¬ 
fully  bound.” 

“  Well,  what  about  him  ?  ” 

The  superintendent  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “So 
you  are  ignorant  of  your  good  fortune,”  said  he.  “  Ah  ! 
luck  has  favoured  you,  and  you  will  receive  a  handsome 
reward.” 

“  Pray  tell  us  what  we’ve  captured  ?  ”  asked  Father  Ab¬ 
sinthe,  impatiently. 

“  A  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  an  escaped  convict, 
who  has  been  missing  for  three  months.  You  must  have 
a  description  of  him  in  your  pocket — Joseph  Couturier,  in 
short.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Lecoq  became  so  frightfully 
pale  that  Father  Absinthe,  fearing  he  was  going  to  faint, 
raised  his  arms  to  prevent  his  falling.  A  chair  stood  close 
by,  however,  and  on  this  Lecoq  allowed  himself  to  drop . 
“  Joseph  Couturier,”  he  faltered,  evidently  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  saying.  “  Joseph  Couturier !  an  escaped  con 
vict  I  ” 

The  superintendent  certainly  did  not  understand  Lecoq’s 
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agitation,  any  better  than  he  understood  Father  Absinthe’s 
discomfited  air. 

“You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  work  ;  your  suc¬ 
cess  will  make  a  sensation  this  morning,”  he  repeated. 
“You  have  captured  a  famous  prize.  I  can  see  Gevrol’s 
nose  now  when  he  hears  the  news.  Only  yesterday  he  was 
boasting  that  he  alone  was  capable  of  securing  this  danger¬ 
ous  rascal.” 

After  such  an  irreparable  failure  as  that  which  had  over¬ 
taken  Lecoq,  the  unintended  irony  of  these  compliments 
was  bitter  in  the  extreme.  The  superintendent’s  words  of 
praise  fell  on  his  ears  like  so  many  blows  from  a  sledge 
hammer. 

“  You  must  be  mistaken,”  he  eventually  remarked,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  summoning  all  his  energy  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  “That  man  is  not  Couturier.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  mistaken  ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  that. 
He  fully  answers  the  description  appended  to  the  circular 
ordering  his  capture,  and  even  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand  is  lacking,  as  is  mentioned.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  proof  indeed  !  ”  groaned  Father  Absinthe. 

“  It  is  indeed.  And  I  know  another  one  more  conclu¬ 
sive  still.  Couturier  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  I 
have  had  him  in  custody  before ;  and  he  recognized  me 
last  night  just  as  I  recognized  him.” 

After  this  further  argument  was  impossible ;  hence  it 
it  was  in  an  entirely  different  tone  that  Lecoq  remarked  : 
“  At  least,  my  friend,  you  will  allow  me  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  your  prisoner.” 

“  Oh !  as  many  as  you  like.  But  first  of  all,  let  us  bar 
the  door  and  place  two  of  my  men  before  it.  This  Couturier 
has  a  fondness  for  the  open  air,  and  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
dash  out  our  brains  if  he  only  saw  a  chance  of  escape.” 

After  taking  these  precautions,  the  man  was  removed 
from  the  cage  in  which  he  had  been  confined.  He  step¬ 
ped  forward  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  having  already 
recovered  that  nonchalant  manner  common  to  old  offen¬ 
ders  who,  when  in  custody,  seem  to  lose  all  feeling  of 
anger  against  the  police.  They  are  not  unlike  these  gam 
biers  who,  after  losing  their  last  half-penny,  nevertheless 
willingly  shake  hands  with  their  adversary. 

Couturier  at  once  recognized  Lecoq.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  he, 
“  it  was  you  who  did  that  business  last  night.  You  can 
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boast  of  having  a  solid  fist !  You  fell  upon  me  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  ;  and  the  back  of  my  neck  is  still  the  worse  fof 
your  clutch.” 

“  Then,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  you  wouldn’t 
be  disposed  to  grant  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  all  the  same.  I  have  no  more  malice  in  my 
composition  than  a  chicken  ;  and  I  rather  like  your  face. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  some  information  about  the  man 
who  accompanied  you  last  night.” 

Couturier’s  face  darkened.  “  I  am  really  unable  to 
give  you  any,”  he  replied. 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  don’t  know  him.  I  never  saw  him  before 
last  night.” 

“  It’s  hard  to  believe  that.  A  fellow  doesn’t  enlist  the 
first-comer,  for  an  expedition  like  yours  last  evening.  Be¬ 
fore  undertaking  such  a  job  with  a  man,  one  finds  out 
something  about  him.” 

“  I  don’t  say  I  haven’t  been  guilty  of  a  stupid  blunder,” 
replied  Couturier.  “  Indeed  I  could  murder  myself  for  it, 
but  there  was  nothing  about  the  man  to  make  me  suspect 
that  he  belonged  to  the  secret-service.  He  spread  a  net 
for  me,  and  I  jumped  into  it.  It  was  made  for  me,  of 
course  ;  but  it  wasn’t  necessary  for  me  to  put  my  foot  into 
it.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  my  man,”  said  Lecoq.  “  The  in¬ 
dividual  in  question  didn’t  belong  to  the  police  force.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  of  honour,  he  didn’t.” 

For  a  moment  Couturier  surveyed  Lecoq  with  a  knowing 
air,  as  if  he  hoped  to  discover  whether  he  were  speaking 
the  truth  or  attempting  to  deceive  him.  “  I  believe  you,” 
he  said  at  last.  “  And  to  prove  it  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  I  was  dining  alone  last  evening  in  a  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Mouffetard,  when  that  man  came  in  and  took  a 
seat  beside  me.  Naturally  we  began  to  talk ;  and  I 
thought  him  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow.  I  forget  how  it 
began,  but  somehow  or  other  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
some  clothes  he  wanted  to  sell ;  and  being  glad  to  oblige 
him,  I  took  him  to  a  friend,  who  bought  them  from  him. 
It  was  doing  him  a  good  turn,  wasn’t  it  ?  Well,  he  offered 
me  something  to  drink,  and  I  returned  the  compliment. 
We  had  a  number  of  glasses  together,  and  by  midnight  I 
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began  to  see  double.  He  then  began  to  propose  a  plan, 
which,  he  swore  would  make  us  both  rich.  It  was  to 
steal  the  plate  from  a  superb  mansion.  There  would  be 
no  risk  for  me  ;  he  would  take  charge  of  the  whole  affair. 
I  had  only  to  help  him  over  the  wrall,  and  keep  watch. 
The  proposal  was  tempting — was  it  not  ?  You  would  have 
thought  so,  it  you  had  been  in  my  place,  and  yet  I  hesi¬ 
tated.  But  the  fellow  insisted.  He  swore  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  habits  of  the  house ;  that  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  grand  gala  night  there,  and  that  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  servants  didn’t  lock  up  the  plate.  After  a  little 
while  I  consented.” 

A  fleeting  flush  tinged  Lecoq’s  pale  cheeks.  “  Are  you 
sure  he  told  you  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  received 
every  Monday  evening  ?  ”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“  Certainly  ;  how  else  could  I  have  known  it !  He  even 
mentioned  the  name  you  uttered  just  now,  a  name  ending 
in  ‘  euse.’  ” 

A  strange  thought  had  just  flitted  through  Lecoq’s  mind. 
“What  if  May  and  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  should  be  one 
and  the  same  person  ?  ”  But  the  notion  seemed  so 
thoroughly  absurd,  so  utterly  inadmissible  that  he  quickly 
dismissed.it,  despising  himself  even  for  having  entertained 
it  for  a  single  instant.  He  cursed  his  inveterate  inclina¬ 
tion  always  to  look  at  events  from  a  romantic  impossible 
side,  instead  of  considering  them  as  natural  common-place 
incidents.  After  all  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  the  world,  such  as  he  supposed  May  to 
be,  should  know  the  day  set  aside  by  the  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  for  the  reception  of  his  friends. 

The  young  detective  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
Couturier.  He  thanked  him,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  the  superintendent,  walked  away,  leaning  on  Father 
Absinthe’s  arm.  For  he  really  had  need  of  support.  His 
legs  trembled,  his  head  whirled,  and  he  felt  sick  both  in 
body  and  in  mind.  He  had  failed  miserably,  disgracefully. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  a  genius  for  his 
calling,  and  yet  he  had  been  easily  outwitted.  To  rid  him¬ 
self  of  pursuit,  May  had  only  had  to  invent  a  pretended 
accomplice,  and  this  simple  stratagem  had  sufficed  to  non¬ 
plus  those  who  were  on  his  trail. 

Father  Absinthe  was  rendered  uneasy  by  his  colleague’s 
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evident  dejection.  “  Where  are  we  going  ?  ”  he  enquired ; 
“  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  or  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police  ?  ” 

Lecoq  shuddered  on  hearing  this  question,  which  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  the  horrible  reality  of  his  situation. 
“  To  the  Prefecture  !  ”  he  responded.  “  Why  should  I  go 
there  ?  To  expose  myself  to  Gevrol’s  insults,  perhaps ! 
I  haven’t  courage  enough  for  that.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  I 
have  strength  to  go  to  M.  Segmuller  and  say :  ‘  Forgive 
me  :  you  have  judged  me  top  favourably.  I  am  a  fool !  ’  ” 

“  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  I  shall  embark  for  Amer¬ 
ica — perhaps  I  shall  throw  myself  into  the  river.” 

He  had  walked  about  a  hundred  yards  when  suddenly 
he  stopped  short.  “  No  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  furious 
stamp  of  his  foot.  “  No,  this  affair  shan’t  end  like  this. 
I  have  sworn  to  have  the  solution  of  the  enigma — and  I 
will  have  it !  ”  For  a  moment  he  reflected ;  then,  in  a 
calmer  voice,  he  added  :  “  There  is  one  man  who  can  save 
us,  a  man  who  will  see  what  I  haven’t  been  able  to  discern, 
who  will  understand  things  that  I  couldn’t.  Let  us  go 
and  ask  his  advice,  my  course  will  depend  on  his  reply — 
come !  ” 

After  such  a  day  and  such  a  night,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  these  two  men  would  have  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  sleep  and  rest.  But  Lecoq  was  sustained  by 
wounded  vanity,  intense  disappointment,  and  yet  unex¬ 
tinguished  hope  of  revenge  :  while  poor  Father  Absinthe 
was  not  unlike  some  luckless  cab-horse,  which,  having  for¬ 
gotten  there  is  such  a  thing  as  repose,  is  no  longer  con¬ 
scious  of  fatigue,  but  travels  on  until  he  falls  down  dead. 
The  old  detective  felt  that  his  limbs  were  failing  him ;  but 
Lecoq  said :  “  It  is  necessary,”  and  so  he  walked  on. 

They  both  went  to  Lecoq’s  lodgings,  where  they  laid 
aside  their  disguises  and  made  themselves  trim.  Then 
after  breakfasting  they  hastily  betook  themselves  to  the 
Rue  St.  Lazare,  where  entering  one  of  the  most  stylish 
houses  in  the  street,  Lecoq  enquired  of  the  concierge, 
“  Is  M.  Tabaret  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  he’s  ill,”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  ill?”  asked  Lecoq  anxiously. 

“  It  is  hard  to  tell,”  replied  the  man :  “  it  is  his  old 
complaint — gout.”  And  with  an  air  of  hypocritical  com¬ 
miseration,  he  added:  “M,  Tabaret  is  not  wise  to  lead 
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the  life  he  does.  Women  are  very  well  in  a  way,  but  at 
his  age - ” 

The  two  detectives  exchanged  a  meaning  glance,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  burst  out  laughing. 
Their  hilarity  had  scarcely  ceased  when  they  reached  the 
first  floor,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
apartments.  The  buxom-looking  woman  who  appeared  in 
answer  to  this  summons,  informed  them  that  her  master 
would  receive  them,  although  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
‘  However,  the  doctor  is  with  him  now,”  she  added. 
“  But  perhaps  the  gentlemen  would  not  mind  waiting  un¬ 
til  he  has  gone  ?  ”  The  gentlemen  replying  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  she  then  conducted  them  into  a  handsome  library, 
and  invited  them  to  sit  down. 

The  person  whom  Lecoq  had  come  to  consult  was  a  man 
celebrated  for  wonderful  shrewdness  and  penetration,  well- 
nigh  exceeding  the  bounds  of  possibility.  For  five-and- 
forty  years  he  had  held  a  petty  post  in  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  just  managing  to  exist  upon  the 
meagre  stipend  he  received.  Suddenly  enriched  by  the 
death  of  a  relative,  of  whom  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard,  he 
immediately  resigned  his  functions,  and  the  very  next  day 
began  to  long  for  the  same  employment  he  had  so  often 
anathematized.  In  his  endeavours  to  divert  his  mind,  he 
began  to  collect  old  books,  and  heaped  up  mountains  of 
tattered  worm-eaten  volumes  in  immense  oak  bookcases. 
But  despite  this  pastime  to  many  so  attractive,  he  could 
not  shake  off  his  weariness.  He  grew  thin  and  yellow,  and 
his  income  of  forty  thousand  francs,  was  literally  killing 
him,  when  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  his  relief.  It 
came  to  him  one  evening  after  reading  the  memoirs  of  a 
celebrated  detective,  one  of  those  men  of  subtle  penetration, 
soft  as  silk,  and  supple  as  steel,  whom  justice  sometimes 
Rets  upon  the  trial  of  crime. 

“  And  I  also  am  a  detective  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

This,  however,  he  must  prove.  From  that  day  forward 
he  perused  with  feverish  interest  every  book  he  could  find 
that  had  any  connection  with  the  organisation  of  the  police 
service  and  the  investigation  of  crime.  Reports  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  letters  and  memoirs,  he  eagerly  turned  from  one  to  the 
other,  in  his  desire  to  master  his  subject.  Such  learning 
as  he  might  find  in  books,  did  not  suffice,  however,  to  per¬ 
fect  his  education.  Hence,  whenever  a  crime  came  to  his 
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knowledge  he  started  out  in  quest  of  the  particulars  and 
worked  up  the  case  by  himself. 

Soon  these  platonic  investigations  did  not  suffice,  and 
one  evening,  at  dusk,  he  summoned  all  his  resolution,  and, 
going  on  foot  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  humbly  begged 
employment  from  the  officials  there.  He  was  not  very  fa* 
vourably  received,  for  applicants  are  numerous.  But  he 
pleaded  his  cause  so  adroitly  that  at  last  he  was  charged 
with  some  trifling  commissions.  He  performed  them  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  great  difficulty  was  then  overcome.  Other 
matters  were  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  soon  displayed  a 
wonderful  aptitude  for  his  chosen  work. 

The  case  of  Madame  B - ,  the  rich  banker’s  wife,  made 

him  virtually  famous.  Consulted  at  a  moment  when  the 
police  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  solving  the  mystery,  he 
proved  by  A  plus  B — by  a  mathematical  deduction,  so  to 
speak — that  the  dear  lady  must  have  stolen  her  own  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  events  soon  proved  that  he  had  told  the  truth. 
After  this  success  he  was  always  called  upon  to  advise  in 
obscure  and  difficult  cases. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  his  exact  status  at  the  Prefec¬ 
ture.  When  a  person  is  employed,  salary  or  compensation 
of  some  kind  is  understood  :  but  this  strange  man  had  never 
consented  to  receive  a  penny.  What  he  did  he  did  for  his 
own  pleasure — for  the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  had 
become  his  very  life.  When  the  funds  allowed  him  for  ex¬ 
penses  seemed  insufficient,  he  at  once  opened  his  private 
purse ;  and  the  men  who  worked  with  him  never  went  away 
without  some  substantial  token  of  his  liberality.  Of  course, 
such  a  man  had  many  enemies.  He  did  as  much  work — 
and  far  better  work  than  any  two  inspectors  of  police ;  and 
he  didn’t  receive  a  sou  of  salary.  Hence,  in  calling  him 
“  spoil-trade,”  his  rivals  were  not  far  from  right. 

Whenever  anyone  ventured  to  mention  his  name  favour¬ 
ably  in  Gevrol’s  presence,  the  jealous  inspector  could 
scarcely  control  himself,  and  retorted  by  denouncing  an  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake  which  this  remarkable  man  once  made. 
Inclined  to  obstinacy,  like  all  'enthusiastic  men,  he  had  in¬ 
deed  once  effected  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  prisoner — 
a  poor  little  tailor,  who  was  accused  of  killing  his  wife. 
This  single  error  (a  grievous  one  no  doubt)  in  a  career  of 
some  duration,  had  the  effect  of  cooling  his  ardour  per 
ceptibly ;  and  subsequently,  he  seldom  visited  the  Prefec 
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ture.  Bat  yet  he  remained  “  the  oracle,”  after  the  fashion 
of  those  great  advocates  who,  tired  of  practice  at  the  bar, 
still  win  great  and  glorious  triumphs  in  their  consulting 
rooms,  lending  to  others  the  weapons  they  no  longer  care 
to  wield  themselves. 

When  the  authorities  were  undecided  what  course  to  pur¬ 
sue  in  some  great  case,  they  invariably  said  :  “  Let  us  go 
and  consult  Tirauclair.”  For  this  was  the  name  by  which 
he  was  most  generally  known  :  a  sobriquet  derived  from  a 
phrase,  which  was  always  on  his  lips.  He  was  constantly 
saying :  “  II  faut  que  cela  se  tire  au  clair — That  must  be 
brought  to  light.”  Hence,  the  not  altogether  unappropri¬ 
ate  appellation  of  “  Peie  Tirauclair,”  or  “  Father  Bring-to- 
Light.” 

Perhaps  this  sobriquet  assisted  him  in  keeping  his  occu¬ 
pation  secret  from  his  friends  among  the  general  public. 
At  all  events  they  never  suspected  them.  His  disturbed 
life  when  he  was  working  up  a  case,  the  strange  visitors  he 
received,  his  frequent  and  prolonged  absences  from 
home,  were  all  imputed  to  a  very  unseasonable  inclination 
to  gallantry.  His  concierge  was  deceived  as  well  as  his 
friends,  and  laughing  at  his  supposed  infatuation,  disre¬ 
spectfully  called  him  an  old  libertine.  It  was  only  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  detective  force  who  knew  that  Tirauclair  and 
Tabaret  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Lecoq  was  trying  to  gain  hope  and  courage  by  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  career  of  this  eccentric  man,  when  the  buxom 
housekeeper  re-entered  the  library  and  announced  that  the 
physician  had  left.  At  the  same  time  she  opened  a  door 
and  exclaimed :  “  This  is  the  room ;  you  gentlemen  can 
enter  now.” 


XXIII. 

On  a  large  canopied  bed,  sweating  and  panting  beneath 
the  weight  of  numerous  blankets,  lay  the  two-faced  oracle 
— Tirauclair,  of  the  Prefecture — Tabaret,  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Lazare.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  face,  in  which  a  look  of  stupidity  was  mingled  with 
one  of  perpetual  astonishment,  could  possess  superior  tal¬ 
ent,  or  even  an  average  amount  of  intelligence.  With  his 
retreating  forehead,  and  his  immense  ears,  his  odious  turn¬ 
up  nose,  tiny  eyes,  and  coarse,  thick  lips,  M.  Tabaret 
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seemed  an  excellent  type  of  the  ignorant,  penny-wise,  petty 
rentier  class.  Whenever  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  the 
juvenile  street  Arabs  would  impudently  shout  after  him  or 
try  to  mimic  his  favourite  grimace.  And  yet  his  ungainli- 
ness  did  not  seem  to  worry  him  in  the  least,  while  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  real  pleasure  in  increasing  his  appearance 
of  stupidity,  solacing  himself  with  the  reflection  that  “  he 
is  not  really  a  genius  who  seems  to  be  one.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  two  detectives,  whom  he  knew  very 
well,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  “  Good  morning, 
Lecoq,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  Good-morning,  my  old  Absinthe. 
So  you  think  enough  down  there  of  poor  Papa  Tirauclair  to 
come  and  see  him  ?  ” 

“  We  need  your  advice,  Monsieur  Tabaret.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ” 

“  We  have  just  been  as  completely  outwitted  as  if  we 
were  babies  in  long  clothes.” 

“  What !  was  your  man  such  a  very  cunning  fellow  ?  ” 

Lecoq  heaved  a  sigh.  “  So  cunning,”  he  replied,  “  that, 
if  I  were  superstitious,  I  should  say  he  was  the  devil 
himself.” 

The  sick  man’s  face  wore  a  comical  expression  of  envy. 
“  What !  you  have  found  a  treasure  like  that,”  said  he, 
“  and  you  complain  !  Why,  it  is  a  magnificent  opportunity 
— a  chance  to  be  proud  of  !  You  see,  my  boys,  everything 
has  degenerated  in  these  days.  The  race  of  great  crimi¬ 
nals  is  dying  out — those  who’ve  succeeded  the  old  stock 
are  like  counterfeit  coins.  There’s  scarcely  anything  left 
outside  a  crowd  of  low  offenders  who  are  not  worth  the  shoe 
leather  expended  in  pursuing  them.  It  is  enough  to  dis¬ 
gust  a  detective,  upon  my  word.  No  more  trouble,  emo¬ 
tion,  anxiety,  or  excitement.  When  a  crime  is  committed 
now-a-days,  the  criminal  is  in  jail  the  next  morning,  you’ve 
only  to  take  the  omnibus,  and  go  to  the  culprit’s  house  and 
arrest  him.  He’s  always  found,  the  more  the  pity.  But 
what  has  your  fellow  been  up  to  ?  ” 

“  He  has  killed  three  men.” 

“  Oh  !  oh !  oh  !  ”  said  old  Tabaret,  in  three  different 
tones,  plainly  implying  that  this  criminal  was  evidently 
superior  to  others  of  his  species.  ‘‘And  where  did  this 
happen  ?  ” 

“  In  a  wine-shop  near  the  barriere.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  recollect ;  a  man  named  May.  The  mur 
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ders  were  committed  in  the  Widow  Chupin’s  cabin.  I 
saw  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  and 
your  comrade,  Fanferlot  l’Ecureuil,  who  comes  to  see  me, 
told  me  you  were  strangely  puzzled  about  the  prisoner’s 
identity.  So  you  are  charged  with  investigating  the 
affair  ?  So  much  the  better.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I 
will  assist  you  as  well  as  I  can.” 

Suddenly  checking  himself,  and  lowering  his  voice, 
Tirauclair  added  :  “  But  first  of  all,  just  do  me  the  favour 
to  get  up.  Now,  wait  a  moment,  and  when  I  motion  you, 
open  that  door  there,  on  the  left,  very  suddenly.  Mariette, 
my  housekeeper,  who  is  curiosity  incarnate  is  standing 
there  listening.  I  hear  her  hair  rubbing  against  the  lock. 
Now  !  ” 

The  young  detective  immediately  obeyed,  and  Mariette, 
caught  in  the  act,  hastened  away,  pursued  by  her  master’s 
sarcasms.  “You  might  have  known  that  you  couldn’t 
succeed  at  that !  ”  he  shouted  after  her. 

Although  Lecoq  and  Father  Absinthe  were  much  nearer 
the  door  than  old  Tirauclair,  neither  of  them  had  heard  the 
slightest  sound  ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  aston¬ 
ishment,  wondering  whether  their  host  had  been  playing  a 
little  farce  for  their  benefit,  or  whether  his  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  was  really  so  acute  as  this  incident  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate. 

“  Now,”  said  Tabaret,  settling  himself  more  comfortably 
upon  his  pillows — “  now  I  will  listen  to  you,  my  boy. 
Mariette  will  not  come  back  again.” 

On  his  way  to  Tabaret’s,  Lecoq  had  busied  himself  in 
preparing  his  story ;  and  it  was  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner  that  he  related  all  the  particulars,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Gevrol  opened  the  door  of  the  Poivriere,  to  the 
instant  when  May  leaped  over  the  garden  wall  in  the  rear 
of  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse. 

While  the  young  detective  was  telling  his  story,  old 
Tabaret  seemed  completely  transformed.  His  gout  was 
entirely  forgotten.  According  to  the  different  phases  of 
the  recital,  he  either  turned  and  twisted  on  his  bed,  utter¬ 
ing  little  cries  of  delight  or  disappointment,  or  else  lay 
motionless,  plunged  in  the  same  kind  of  ecstatic  reverie 
which  enthusiastic  admirers  of  classical  music  yield  them¬ 
selves  up  to  while  listening  to  one  of  the  great  Beethoven’s 
divine  sonatas. 
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“  If  I  had  been  there  I  If  only  I  had  been  there  1  ”  he 
murmured  regretfully  every  now  and  then  through  his  set 
teeth,  though  when  Lecoq’s  story  was  finished,  enthusiasm 
seemed  decidedly  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand.  “  It  is 
beautiful !  it  is  grand  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  And  with  just 
that  one  phrase :  ‘  It  is  the  Prussians  who  are  coming,’ 
for  a  starting  point !  Lecoq,  my  boy,  I  must  say  that  you 
have  conducted  this  affair  like  an  angel  !  ” 

“  Don’t  you  mean  to  say  like  a  fool  ?  ”  asked  the  dis¬ 
couraged  detective. 

“  No,  my  friend,  certainly  not.  You  have  rejoiced  my 
old  heart.  I  can  die  ;  I  shall  have  a  successor.  Ah  1  that 
Gevrol  who  betrayed  you — for  he  did  betray  you,  there’s 
no  doubt  about  it — that  obtuse,  obstinate  ‘  General  ’  is  not 
worthy  to  blacken  your  shoes  !  ” 

“  You  overpower  me,  Monsieur  Tabaret  1  ”  interrupted 
Lecoq,  as  yet  uncertain  whether  his  host  was  poking  fun 
at  him  or  not.  “  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  May  has 
disappeared,  and  I  have  lost  my  reputation,  before  I  had 
begun  to  make  it.” 

“  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  reject  my  compliments,” 
replied  old  Tabaret,  with  a  horrible  grimace.  “  I  say  that 
you  have  conducted  this  investigation  very  well ;  but  it 
could  have  been  done  much  better,  very  much  better. 
You  have  a  talent  for  your  work,  that’s  evident;  but  you 
lack  experience  ;  you  become  elated  by  a  trifling  advan¬ 
tage,  or  discouraged  by  a  mere  nothing  ;  you  fail,  and  yet 
persist  in  holding  fast  to  a  fixed  idea,  as  a  moth  flutters 
about  a  candle.  Then,  you  are  young.  But  never  mind 
that,  it’s  a  fault  you  will  outgrow  only  too  soon.  And 
now,  to  speak  frankly,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  made 
a  great  many  blunders.” 

Lecoq  hung  his  head  like  a  schoolboy  receiving  a  repri¬ 
mand  from  his  teacher.  After  all  was  he  not  a  scholar, 
and  was  not  this  old  man  his  master  ? 

“  I  will  now  enumerate  your  mistakes,”  continued  old 
Tabaret,  “  and  I  will  show  you  how,  on  at  least  three  occa¬ 
sions,  you  allowed  an  opportunity  for  solving  this  mystery 
to  escape  you.” 

“  But, — ” 

“  Pooh  !  pooh  !  my  boy,  let  me  talk  a  little  while  now. 
What  axiom  did  you  start  with  ?  You  said  :  1  Always  dis 
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trust  appearances  ;  believe  precisely  the  contrary  of  what 
appears  true,  or  even  probable.’  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  said  to  myself.” 

“  And  it  was  a  very  wise  conclusion.  With  that  idea  in 
your  lantern  to  light  your  path,  you  ought  to  have  gone 
straight  to  the  truth.  But  you  are  young,  as  I  said  before  ; 
and  the  very  first  circumstance  you  find  that  seems  at  all 
probable,  you  quite  forget  the  rule  which,  as  you  yourself 
admit,  should  have  governed  your  conduct.  As  soon  as 
you  meet  a  fact  that  seems  even  more  than  probable,  you 
swallow  it  as  eagerly  as  a  gudgeon  swallows  an  angler’s 
bait. 

This  comparison  could  but  pique  the  young  detective. 
“  I  don’t  think  I’ve  been  so  simple  as  that,”  protested  he. 

“  Bah  !  What  did  you  think,  then,  when  you  heard  that 
M.  d’Escorval  had  broken  his  leg,  in  getting  out  of  his 
carriage  ?  ” 

“  Believe  !  I  believed  what  they  told  me,  because — ” 

He  paused,  and  Tirauclair  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  “  You  believed  it,”  he  said,  “because  it  was  a 
very  plausible  story.” 

“  What  would  you  have  believed  had  you  been  in  my 
place  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  told  me.  I  might 
have  been  mistaken ;  but  it  would  be  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  af  my  first  course  of  reasoning.” 

This  conclusion  was  so  bold  that  Lecoq  was  discon¬ 
certed.  “  What !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  do  you  suppose  that 
M.  d’Escorval’s  fall  was  only  a  fiction  ?  that  he  didn’t 
break  his  leg  ?  ” 

Old  Tabaret’s  face  suddenly  assumed  a  serious  expres¬ 
sion.  “  I  don’t  suppose  it,”  he  replied ;  “  I’m  sure  of 
it.” 


XXIV. 

Lecoq’s  confidence  in  the  oracle  he  was  consulting  was 
very  great ;  but  even  old  Tirauclair  might  be  mistaken, 
and  what  he  had  just  said  seemed  such  an  enormity,  so 
completely  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  the 
young  man  could  not  conceal  a  gesture  of  incredulous 
surprise. 

“  So,  Monsieur  Tabaret,  you  are  ready  to  affirm  that  M. 
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d’Escorval  is  in  quite  as  good  health  as  Father  Absinthe 
or  myself ;  and  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  his  room 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to  a 
falsehood  ?  ” 

“  I  would  be  willing  to  swear  it.” 

“  But  what  could  possibly  have  been  his  object  ?  ” 

Tabaret  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  for* 
giveness  for  the  young  man’s  stupidity.  “  And  it  was  in 
you,”  he  exclaimed,  “in  you  that  I  saw  a  successor,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  to  whom  I  might  transmit  my  method  of  induction  ; 
and  now,  you  ask  me  such  a  question  as  that !  Reflect  a 
moment.  Must  I  give  you  an  example  to  assist  you  ? 
Very  well.  Let  it  be  so.  Suppose  yourself  a  magistrate. 
A  crime  is  committed ;  you  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  it,  and  you  visit  the  prisoner  to  question  him. 
Very  well.  This  prisoner  has,  hitherto,  succeeded  in  con¬ 
cealing  his  identity — this  was  the  case  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  was  it  not  ?  Very  well.  Now,  what  would  you  dq 
if,  at  the  very  first  glance,  you  recognized  under  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  disguise  your  best  friend,  or  your  worst  enemy  ? 
What  would  you  do,  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  to  myself  that  a  magistrate  who  is  obliged 
to  hesitate  between  his  duty  and  his  inclinations,  is  placed 
in  a  very  trying  position,  and  I  should  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  responsibility.” 

“  I  understand  that ;  but  would  you  reveal  this  prison¬ 
er’s  identity — remember,  he  might  be  your  friend  or  your 
enemy?”  - 

The  question  was  so  delicate  that  Lecoq  remained  silent 
for  a  moment,  reflecting  before  he  replied. 

The  pause  was  interrupted  by  Father  Absinthe.  “  I 
should  reveal  nothing  whatever  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
should  remain  absolutely  neutral.  I  should  say  to  myself 
others  are  trying  to  discover  this  man’s  identity.  Let 
them  do  so  if  they  can  ;  but  let  my  conscience  be  clear.” 

This  was  the  cry  of  honesty  ;  not  the  counsel  of  a  cas¬ 
uist. 

“  I  also  should  be  silent,”  Lecoq  at  last  replied  ;  “  and 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  holding  my  tongue,  I  should  not 
fail  in  my  duty  as  a  magistrate.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Tabaret  rubbed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  about  to  present 
some  overwhelming  argument.  “  Such  being  the  case,” 
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said  he,  “  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  \rhat  pretext  you 
would  invent  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  case  without 
exciting  suspicion  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  can’t  say  now.  But  if  I  were  placed 
in  such  a  position  I  should  find  some  excuse — invent 
something - ” 

“And  if  you  could  find  nothing  better,”  interrupted 
Tabaret,  “you  would  adopt  M.  d’Escorval’s  expedient; 
you  would  pretend  you  had  broken  a  limb.  Only,  as  you 
are  a  clever  fellow,  you  would  sacrifice  your  arm  it  would 
be  less  inconvenient  than  your  leg ;  and  you  wouldn’t  be 
condemned  to  seclusion  for  several  months.” 

“So,  Monseiur  Tabaret,  you  are  convinced  that  M. 
d’Escorval  knows  who  May  really  is.” 

Old  Tirauclair  turned  so  suddenly  in  his  bed  that  his 
forgotten  gout  drew  from  him  a  terrible  groan.  “Can 
you  doubt  it  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Can  you  possibly  doubt 
it  ?  What  proofs  do  you  want  then  ?  What  connection 
do  you  see  between  the  magistrate’s  fall  and  the  prisoner’s 
attempt  at  suicide  ?  I  wasn’t  there,  as  you  were  ;  I  only 
know  the  story  as  you  have  told  it  to  me.  I  can’t  look 
at  the  facts  with  my  own  eyes,  but  according  to  your 
statements,  which  are  I  suppose  correct,  this  is  what 
I  understand.  When  M.  d’Escorval  has  completed  his 
task  at  the  Widow  Chupin’s  house,  he  comes  to  the  prison 
to  examine  the  supposed  murderer.  The  two  men  recog- 
ize  each  other.  Had  they  been  alone,  mutual  explanations 
migh  thave  ensued,  and  affairs  taken  quite  a  different  turn. 
But  they  were  not  alone  ;  a  third  party  was  present — M. 
d’Escorval’s  clerk.  So  they  could  say  nothing.  The  mag¬ 
istrate  asked  a  few  common-place  questions,  in  a  troubled 
voice,  and  the  prisoner,  terribly  agitated,  replied  as  best 
he  could.  Now,  after  leaving  the  ceil,  M.  d’Escorval  no 
doubt  said  to  himself  :  *  I  can’t  investigate  the  offenses  of 
a  man  I  hate  !  ”  He  was  certainly  terribly  perplexed. 
When  you  tried  to  speak  to  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
prison,  he  harshly  told  you  to  wait  till  the  next  day ;  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  pretended  to  fall  down  and 
break  his  leg.” 

“Then  you  think  that  M.  d’Escorval  and  May  are  ene¬ 
mies  ?  ”  inquired  Lecoq. 

“  Don’t  the  facts  prove  that  beyond  a  doubt  ?  ”  retorted 
Tabaret.  “If  they  had  been  friends,  the  magistrate  might 
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have  acted  in  the  same  manner;  but  then  the  prisonei 
wouldn’t  have  attempted  to  strangle  himself.  But  thanks 
to  you;  his  life  was  saved;  for  he  owes  his  life- to  you. 
During  the  night,  confined  in  a  straight-waistcoat,  he  was 
powerless  to  injure  himself.  Ah  !  how  he  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  that  night !  What  agony !  So,  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  conducted  to  the  magistrate’s  room  for  exam¬ 
ination,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  that  he  dashed  into  the 
dreaded  presence  of  his  enemy.  He  expected  to  find  M. 
d’Escorval  there,  ready  to  triumph  over  his  misfortunes ; 
and  he  intended  to  say  :  ‘  Yes,  it’s  I.  There  is  a  fatality 

in  it.  I  have  killed  three  men,  and  I  am  in  your  power. 
But  there  is  a  mortal  feud  between  us,  and  for  that  very 
reason  you  haven’t  the  right  to  prolong  my  tortures  !  It 
would  be  infamous  cowardice  if  you  did  so.’  However, 
instead  of  M.  d’Escorval,  he  sees  M.  Segmuller.  Then 
what  happens  ?  He  is  surprised,  and  his  eyes  betray  the 
astonishment  he  feels  when  he  realizes  the  generosity  of 
his  enemy — an  enemy  from  whom  he  had  expected  no 
indulgence.  Then  a  smile  comes  to  his  lips — a  smile  of 
hope ;  for  he  thinks,  since  M.  d’Escorval  has  not  betrayed 
his  secret,  that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  it,  and  emerge, 
perhaps,  from  this  shadow  of  shame  and  crime  with  his 
name  and  honour  still  untarnished.” 

Old  Tabaret  paused,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone  and  an  ironical  gesture,  he  added  :  “  And  that — is 

my  explanation.” 

Father  Absinthe  had  risen,  frantic  with  delight.  “  Cris- 
ti !  ”  he  exclaimed :  “  that’s  it !  that’s  it !  ” 

Lecoq’s  approbation  was  none  the  less  evident  although 
unspoken.  He  could  appreciate' this  rapid  and  wonderful 
work  of  induction  far  better  than  his  companion. 

For  a  moment  or  two  old  Tabaret  reclined  upon  his 
pillows  enjoying  the  sweets  of  admiration ;  then  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  Do  you  wish  for  further  proofs,  my  boy  ? 

Recollect  the  perseverance  M.  d’Escorval  displayed  in 
sending  to  M.  Segmuller  for  information.  I  admit  that  a 
man  may  have  a  passion  for  his  profession ;  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  that.  You  believed  that  his  leg  was 
broken.  Then  were  you  not  surprised  to  find  a  magistrate, 
with  a  broken  limb,  suffering  mortal  anguish,  taking  such 
wonderful  interest  in  a  miserable  murderer  ?  I  haven’t 
any  broken  bones,  I’ve  only  got  the  gout ;  but  I  know  very 
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well  that  when  I'm  suffering,  half  the  world  might  be 
judging  the  other  half,  and  yet  the  idea  of  sending  Mariette 
for  information  would  never  occur  to  me.  Ah  !  a  moment’s 
reflection  would  have  enabled  you  to  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  of  his  solicitude,  and  would  probably  have  given  you 
the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.” 

Lecoq,  who  was  such  a  brilliant  casuist  in  the  Widow 
Chupin’s  hovel,  who  was  so  full  of  confidence  in  himself, 
and  so  earnest  in  expounding  his  theories  to  simple  Father 
Absinthe — Lecoq  hung  his  head  abashed  and  did  not 
utter  a  word.  But  he  felt  neither  anger  nor  impatience. 
He  had  come  to  ask  advice,  and  was  glad  that  it  should 
be  given  him.  He  had  made  many  mistakes,  as  he  now 
saw  only  too  plainly ;  and  when  they  were  pointed  out  to 
him  he  neither  fumed  nor  fretted,  nor  tried  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  right  when  he  had  been  wrong.  This  was 
certainly  an  excellent  trait  in  his  character. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Tabaret  had  poured  out  a  great  glass  of 
some  cooling  drink  and  drained  it.  He  now  resumed  : 
“  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  mistake  you  made  in  not 
compelling  Toinon  Chupin  to  tell  you  all  she  knew  about 
this  affair  while  she  was  in  your  power.  ‘  A  bird  in  the 
hand  ’ — you  know  the  proverb.” 

“  Be  assured,  Monsieur  Tabaret,  that  this  mistake  has 
cost  me  enough  to  make  me  realize  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  well-disposed  witness’s  zeal  to  cool  down.” 

“  We  will  say  no  more  about  that,  then.  But  I  must  tell 
you  that  three  or  four  times,  at  least,  it  has  been  in  your 
power  to  clear  up  this  mystery.” 

The  oracle  paused,  awaiting  some  protestation  from  his 
disciple.  None  came  however.  “  If  he  says  this,”  thought 
the  young  detective,  “  it  must  indeed  be  so.” 

This  discretion  made  a  great  impression  on  old  Tabaret, 
and  increased  the  esteem  he  had  conceived  for  Lecoq. 
“  The  first  time  that  you  were  lacking  in  discretion,”  said 
he,  “  was  when  you  tried  to  discover  the  owner  of  the 
diamond  earring  found  at  the  Poivriere.” 

“  I  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  last  owner.” 

“  You  tried  very  hard,  I  don’t  deny  it ;  but  as  for  making 
every  effort — that’s  quite  another  thing.  For  instance, 
when  you  heard  that  the  Baroness  de  Watchau  was  dead, 
and  that  all  her  property  had  been  sold,  what  did  you 
do  ?  ” 
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“  You  know ;  I  went  immediately  to  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  sale.” 

“  Very  well !  and  afterwards  ?  ” 

“I  examined  the  catalogue  ;  and  as,  among  the  jewels 
mentioned,  I  could  find  none  that  answered  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  diamonds,  I  knew  that  the  clue  was  quite 
lost.” 

“  There  is  precisely  where  you  are  mistaken  !  ”  exclaimed 
old  Tirauclair,  exultantly.  “  If  such  valuable  jewels  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale,  the  Baroness 
de  Watchau  could  not  have  possessed  them  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  And  if  she  no  longer  possessed  them  she  must 
have  given  them  away  or  sold  them.  And  who  could  she 
have  sold  them  to  ?  To  one  of  her  lady  friends,  very 
probably.  For  this  reason,  had  I  been  in  your  place,  I 
should  have  found  out  the  names  of  her  intimate  friends  ; 
this  would  have  been  a  very  easy  task  ;  and  then,  I  should 
have  tried  to  win  the  favour  of  all  the  lady’s-maids  in  the 
service  of  these  friends.  This  would  have  only  been  a 
pastime  for  a  good-looking  young  fellow  like  you.  Then,  I 
should  have  shown  this  earring  to  each  maid  in  succession 
until  I  found  one  who  said  :  ‘  That  diamond  belongs  to 

my  mistress,’  or  one  who  was  seized  with  a  nervous  tremb¬ 
ling.” 

“And  to  think  that  this  idea  did  not  once  occur  to 
me  !  ”  ejaculated  Lecoq. 

“  Wait,  wait,  I  am  coming  to  the  second  mistake  you 
made,”  retorted  the  oracle.  “  What  did  you  do  when  you 
obtained  possession  of  the  trunk  which  May  pretended 
was  his  ?  Why  you  played  directly  into  this  cunning  ad¬ 
versary’s  hand.  How  could  you  fail  to  see  that  this  trunk 
was  only  an  accessory  article  ;  a  bit  of  ‘  property  ’  got 
ready  in  ‘  mounting  *  the  ‘  comedy.’  You  should  have 
known  that  it  could  only  have  been  deposited  with 
Madame  Milner  by  the  accomplice,  and  that  all  its  con¬ 
tents  must  have  been  purchased  for  the  occasion.” 

“  I  knew  this,  of  course  ;  but  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  what  could  I  do  ?  ” 

“  What  could  you  do,  my  boy  ?  Well,  I  am  only  a  poor 
old  man,  but  I  should  have  interviewed  every  clothier  in 
Paris  ;  and  at  last  some  one  would  have  exclaimed  :  ‘  Those 
articles  !  Why  I  sold  them  to  an  individual  like  this  or 
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that — who  purchased  them  for  one  of  his  friends  whosa 
measure  he  brought  with  him.’  ” 

Angry  with  himself,  Lecoq  struck  his  clenched  hand 
violently  upon  the  table  beside  him.  “  SacrebleuI”  he 
exclaimed,  “  that  method  was  infallible,  and  so  simple 
too  !  Ah  !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  my  stupidity 
as  long  as  I  live  !  ” 

“  Gently,  gently  !  ”  interrupted  old  Tirauclair.  “  You 
are  going  too  far,  my  dear  boy.  Stupidity  is  not  the 
proper  word  at  all ;  you  should  say  carelessness,  thought¬ 
lessness.  You  are  young — what  else  could  one  expect  i 
What  is  far  less  inexcusable  is  the  manner  in  which  you 
conducted  the  chase,  after  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
escape.” 

“  Alas !  ”  murmured  the  young  man,  now  completely 
discouraged  ;  “  did  I  blunder  in  that  ?  ” 

“  Terribly,  my  son  ;  and  here  is  where  I  really  blame 
you.  What  diabolical  influence  induced  you  to  follow 
May,  step  by  step,  like  a  common  policeman  ?  ” 

This  time  Lecoq  was  stupefied.  “  Ought  I-  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  escape  me  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  No ;  but  if  I  had  been  by  your  side  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Odeon,  when  you  so  clearly  divined  the  prisoner’s 
intentions,  I  should  have  said  to  you  :  ‘  This  fellow,  friend 
Lecoq,  will  hasten  to  Madame  Milner’s  house  to  inform 
her  of  his  escape.  Let  us  run  after  him.’  I  shouldn’t 
have  tried  to  prevent  his  seeing  her,  mind  :  But  when 
he  had  left  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  I  should  have 
added  :  ‘Now,  let  him  go  where  he  chooses  :  but  attach 
yourself  to  Madame  Milner  ;  don’t  lose  sight  of  her  ;  cling 
to  her  as  closely  as  her  own  shadow,  for  she  will  lead 
you  to  the  accomplice — that  is  to  say — to  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.’  ” 

“  That’s  the  truth ;  I  see  it  now.” 

“  But  instead  of  that,  what  did  you  do  ?  You  ran  to 
the  hotel,  you  terrified  the  boy !  When  a  fisherman  has 
cast  his  bait  and  the  fish  are  swimming  near,  he  doesn’t 
sound  a  gong  to  frighten  them  all  away  !  ” 

Thus  it  was  that  old  Tabaret  reviewed  the  entire  course 
of  investigation  and  pursuit,  remodeling  it  in  accordance 
with  his  own  method  of  induction.  Lecoq  had  originally 
had  a  magnificent  inspiration.  In  his  first  investigation? 
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he  had  displayed  remarkable  talent ;  and  yet  he  had  not 
succeeded.  Why !  Simply  because  he  had  neglected  the 
axiom  with  which  he  started  :  “  Always  distrust  what 

seems  probable !  ” 

But  the  young  man  listened  to  the  oracle’s  “summing 
up”  with  divided  attention.  A  thousand  projects  were 
darting  through  his  brain,  and  at  length  he  could  no  longer 
restrain  himself.  “You  have  saved  me  from  despair,”  he 
exclaimed,  “I  thought  everything  was  lost;  but  I  see  that 
my  blunders  can  be  repaired.  What  I  neglected  to  do,  I 
can  do  now ;  there  is  still  time.  Haven’t  I  the  diamond 
earring,  as  well  as  various  effects  belonging  to  the  prisoner, 
still  in  my  possession.  Madame  Milner  still  owns  the 
Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  and  I  will  watch  her.” 

“  And  what  for,  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  Why,  to  find  my  fugitive,  to  be  sure  1  ” 

Had  the  young  detective  been  less  engrossed  with  his 
idea,  he  would  have  detected  a  slight  smile  that  curved 
Papa  Tirauclair’s  thick  lips. 

“Ah,  my  son  !  is  it  possible  that  you  don’t  suspect  the 
real  name  of  this  pretended  buffoon  ?  ”  enquired  the  oracle 
somewhat  despondently. 

Lecoq  trembled  and  averted  his  face.  He  did  not  wish 
Tabaret  to  see  his  eyes.  “No,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  sus¬ 
pect - ” 

“You  are  uttering  a  falsehood !”  interrupted  the  sick 
man.  “You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  May  resides  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Germain,  and  that  he  is  known 
as  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse. 

On  hearing  these  words,  Father  Absinthe  indulged  in  a 
hearty  vaugh :  “  Ah  !  that’s  a  good  joke  I  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Ah,  ha !  ” 

Such  was  not  Lecoq’s  opinion,  however.  “  Well,  yes, 
Monsieur  Tabaret,”  said  he,  “  the  idea  did  occur  to  me ; 
but  I  drove  it  away.” 

“  And  why,  if  you  please  ?” 

“  Because — because - ” 

“  Because  you  would  not  believe  in  the  logical  sequence 
of  your  premises ;  but  I  am  consistent,  and  I  say  that  it 
seems  impossible  the  murderer  arrested  in  the  Widow 
Chupin’s  drinking  den  should  be  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse. 
Hence,  the  murderer  arrested  there,  May,  the  pretended 
buffoon,  is  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  l  ” 
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How  this  idea  had  entered  old  Tabaret’s  head,  Lecoq 
could  not  understand.  A  vague  suspicion  had,  it  is  true, 
flitted  through  his  own  mind ;  but  it  was  in  a  moment  of 
despair,  when  he  was  distracted  at  having  lost  May,  and 
when  certain  of  Couturier’s  remarks  furnished  the  excuse 
for  any  ridiculous  supposition.  And  yet  now  Father 
Tirauclair  calmly  proclaimed  this  suspicion — which  Lecoq 
had  not  dared  seriously  to  entertain,  even  for  an  instant — 
to  be  an  undoubted  fact. 

“  You  look  as  if  you  had  suddenly  fallen  from  the  clouds,” 
exclaimed  the  oracle,  noticing  his  visitor’s  amazement. 
“  Do  you  suppose  that  I  spoke  at  random  like  a  parrot  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not,  but - ” 

“  Hush !  You  are  surprised  because  you  know  nothing 
of  contemporary  history.  If  you  don’t  wish  to  remain  all 
your  life  a  common  detective,  like  your  friend  Gevrol,  you 
must  read,  and  make  yourself  familiar  with  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  century.” 

“I  must  confess  that  I  don’t  see  the  connection.” 

M.  Tabaretdid  not  deign  to  reply.  Turning  to  Father 
Absinthe,  he  requested  the  old  detective,  in  the  most  affa¬ 
ble  tones,  to  go  to  the  library  and  fetch  two  large  volumes 
entitled :  “  General  Biography  of  the  Men  of  the  Present 
Age,”  which  he  would  find  in  the  book-case  on  the  right. 
Father  Absinthe  hastened  to  obey ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
books  were  brought,  M.  Tabaret  began  turning  the  pages 
with  an  eager  hand,  like  a  person  seeking  some  word  in  a 
dictionary. 

“  Esbayron,”  he  muttered,  “  Escars,  Escayrac,  Escher, 
Escodica — at  last  we  have  it — Escorval  S  Listen  atten¬ 
tively,  my  boy,  and  you  will  be  enlightened.” 

This  injunction  was  entirely  unnecessary.  Never  had 
the  young  detective’s  faculties  been  more  keenly  on  the 
alert.  It  was  in  an  emphatic  voice  that  the  sick  man  then 
read :  “  Escorval  (Louis-Guillaume,  baron  d’). — Diploma¬ 

tist  and  politician,  born  at  Montaignac,  December  3rd, 
1769,  of  an  old  family  of  lawyers.  He  was  completing 
his  studies  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and 
embraced  the  popular  cause  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth. 
But,  soon  disapproving  the  excesses  committed  in  the 
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name  of  Liberty,  he  sided  with  the  Reactionists,  advised, 
perhaps,  by  Roederer,  who  was  one  of  his  relatives. 
Commended  to  the  favor  of  the  First  Consul  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  with  a  mission 
to  Switzerland  ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the  first  empire 
he  was  entrusted  with  many  important  negotiations.  De- 
voted  to  the  Emperor,  he  found  himself  gravely  com¬ 
promised  at  the  advent  of  the  Second  Restoration.  At 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  rising  at  Montaignac,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  double  charge  of  high  treason  and  conspir¬ 
acy.  He  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  not  executed,  how¬ 
ever.  He  owed  his  life  to  the  noble  devotion  and  heroic 
energy  of  a  priest,  one  of  his  friends,  the  Abbe  Midon, 
cure  of  the  little  village  of  Sairmeuse.  The  baron  d’Es* 
corval  had  only  one  son,  who  embraced  the  judicial  pro* 
fession  at  a  very  early  age.” 

Lecoq  was  intensely  disappointed.  “  I  understand,” 
he  remarked.  “  This  is  the  biography  of  our  magistrate’s 
father.  Only  I  don’t  see  that  it  teaches  us  anything.” 

An  ironical  smile  curved  old  Tirauclair’s  lips.  “  It 
teaches  us  that  M.  d’Escorval’s  father  was  condemned  to 
death,”  he  replied.  “  That’s  something,  I  assure  you.  A 
little  patience,  and  you  will  soon  know  everything.” 

Having  found  a  new  leaf,  he  recommenced  to  read  : 
“  Sairmeuse  (Anne-Marie-Victor  de  Tingry,  Duke  de). — A 
French  general  and  politician,  born  at  the  chateau  de  Sair¬ 
meuse,  near  Montaignac,  in  1758.  The  Sairmeuse  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  in  France.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ducal  family  of  Sermeuse, 
whose  name  is  written  with  an  ‘  e.’  Leaving  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Anne  de  Sairmeuse  began  by 
serving  in  the  army  of  Conde.  Some  years  later  he  offered 
his  sword  to  Russia  ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  some  of  his 
biographers  that  he  was  fighting  in  the  Russian  ranks  at 
the  time  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  Returning 
to  France  with  the  Bourbons,  he  became  notorious  by  the 
intensity  of  his  ultra-royalist  opinions.  It  is  certain  that 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  regain  possession  of  his  immense 
family  estates ;  and  the  rank  and  dignities  which  he  had 
gained  in  foreign  lands  were  confirmed.  Appointed  by 
the  king  to  preside  at  the  military  commission  charged  with 
arresting  and  trying  the  conspirators  of  Montaignac  his 
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zeal  and  severity  resulted  in  the  capture  and  conviction 
of  all  the  parties  implicated.” 

Lecoq  sprang  up  with  sparkling  eyes.  “  I  see  it  clearly 
now,”  he  exclaimed.  “  The  father  of  the  present  Duke 
de  Sairmeuse  tried  to  have  the  father  of  the  present  M. 
d’Escorval  beheaded.” 

M.  Tabaret  was  the  picture  of  complacency.  “You 
see  the  assistance  history  gives,”  said  he.  “  But  I  have 
not  finished,  my  boy  ;  the  present  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
also  has  his  article  which  will  be  of  interest  to  us.  So 
listen  :  Sairmeuse  (Anne-Marie-Martial) — Son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  London  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  received  his  early  education  in  England, 
and  completed  it  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  visited  on  several  confidential  missions.  Heir 
to  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  animosities  of  his  father, 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  party  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect,  unusual  penetration,  and  extraordinary  abilities. 
A  leader  at  a  time  when  political  passion  was  raging 
highest,  he  had  the  courage  to  assume  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  most  unpopular  measures.  The  hostility  he 
encountered,  however,  eventually  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  office,  leaving  behind  him  animosities  likely  to  ter¬ 
minate  only  with  his  life.” 

The  sick  man  closed  the  book,  and  with  assumed 
modesty,  he  asked  :  “  Ah,  well  !  What  do  you  think  of 
my  little  method  of  induction  ?  ” 

But  Lecoq  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  reply  to  this  question.  “I  think,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “  that  if  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  disappeared 
for  two  months — the  period  of  May’s  imprisonment,  all 

Paris  would  have  known  of  it — and  so - ” 

“You  are  dreaming,”  interrupted  Tabaret.  “Why 
with  his  wife  and  his  valet  de  chambre  for  accomplices, 
the  duke  could  absent  himself  for  a  year  if  he  liked,  and 
yet  all  his  servants  would  believe  him  to  be  in  the  house.” 

“  I  admit  that,”  said  Lecoq,  at  last :  “  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  completely  up¬ 
sets  the  theory  we  have  built  up  so  laboriously.” 

“  And  what  is  that  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  If  the  man  who  took  part  in  the  broil  at  the  Poivriere 
had  been  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
closed  [his  name — he  would  have  declared  that,  having 
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been  attacked,  he  had  only  defended  himself — and  his 
name  alone  would  have  opened  the  prison-doors.  Instead 
of  that,  what  did  the  prisoner  do  ?  He  attempted  to 
kill  himself.  Would  a  grand  seigneur,  like  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse,  to  whom  life  must  be  a  perpetual  enchant¬ 
ment,  have  thought  of  committing  suicide  ?  ” 

A  mocking  whistle  from  old  Tabaret  interrupted  the 
speaker.  “  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  last  sentence 
in  his  biography :  *  M.  Sairmeuse  leaves  behind  him 

ill-will  and  hatred/  Do  you  know  the  price  he  might 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  liberty  1  No — no 
more  do  I.  To  explain  his  presence  at  the  Poivriere, 
and  the  presence  of  a  woman,  who  was  perhaps  his  wife, 
who  knows  what  disgraceful  secrets  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  reveal  ?  Between  shame  and  suicide,  he  chose 
suicide.  He  wished  to  save  his  name  and  honour  intact.” 

Old  Tiraculair  spoke  with  such  vehemence  that  even 
Father  Absinthe  was  deeply  impressed,  although,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  had  understood  but  little  of  the  conversation. 

As  for  Lecoq,  he  rose  very  pale,  his  lips  trembling  a 
little.  “You  will  excuse  my  hypocrisy,  Monsieur  Tab¬ 
aret,”  he  said  in  an  agitated  voice.  “  I  only  offered 
these  last  objections  for  form’s  sake.  I  had  thought  of 
what  you  now  say,  but  I  distrusted  myself,  and  I  wanted 
to  hear  you  say  it  yourself.”  Then  with  an  imperious  ges¬ 
ture,  he  added  :  “  Now,  I  know  what  I  have  to  do.” 

Old  Tabaret  raised  his  hands  toward  heaven  with 
every  sign  of  intense  dismay.  “  Unhappy  man  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  do  you  think  of  going  to  arrest  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse !  Poor  Lecoq !  Free,  this  man  is  alnost 
omnipotent,  and  you,  an  infinitesimal  agent  of  police, 
w'ould  be  shattered  as  easily  as  glass.  Take  care,  my 
boy,  don’t  attack  the  duke.  I  wouldn’t  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  You  might  imperil  your  life.” 

The  young  detective  shook  his  head.  “  Oh !  I  don’t 
deceive  myself,”  said  he.  “  I  know  that  the  duke  is  far 
beyond  my  reach — at  least  for  the  present.  But  he  will 
be  in  my  power  again,  the  day  I  learn  his  secret.  I  don’t 
fear  danger ;  but  I  know,  that  if  I  am  to  succeed,  I  must 
conceal  myself,  and  so  I  will.  Yes,  I  will  remain  in  the 
shade  until  I  can  unveil  this  mystery ;  but  then  I  shall  re¬ 
appear  in  my  true  character.  And  if  May  be  really  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  I  shall  have  my  revenge.” 


PART  II. 


THE  HONOR  OF  THE  NAME. 


I. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  of  August,  1815,  at 
ten  o'clock  precisely,  the  sacristan  of  the  parish  church  of 
Sairmeuse  gave,  according  to  custom,  three  successive 
pulls  at  the  bell — placed  high  in  the  tower  above — to  warn 
the  faithful  that  the  priest  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  altar  to  celebrate  high  mass.  The  church  was 
already  more  than  half  full,  and  from  every  side  came 
groups  of  peasants,  hurrying  towards  the  church-yard. 
The  women  were  all  in  their  bravest  attire,  with  dainty 
'kerchiefs  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  broad- striped, 
brightly  coloured  skirts,  reaching  to  their  ankles,  and 
large  white  caps  set  upon  their  heads.  Being  of  an  eco¬ 
nomical  mind,  although  coquettish,  they  mostly  came  bare¬ 
footed,  carrying  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  and  only  put¬ 
ting  them  on  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  house  of 
worship. 

But  few  of  the  men  went  into  the  church.  They  re¬ 
mained  outside  to  talk,  seating  themselves  in  the  porch, 
or  standing  about  the  yard,  in  the  shade  of  the  grand  old 
elms.  For  such  was  the  custom  in  the  village  of  Sair¬ 
meuse.  The  two  hours  which  the  women  consecrated  to 
prayer  the  men  employed  in  discussing  the  news,  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  crops  ;  and,  before  the  service  came 
to  a  close,  they  could  generally  be  found,  glass  in  hand,  in 
the  long  public  room  of  the  village  hostelry. 

For  the  farmers  for  a  league  around,  Sunday  mass  at 
Sainneuse  was  only  an  excuse  for  meeting  together  to 
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hold,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  weekly  exchange.  Since  the 
re-establishment  of  religion  all  the  cures  who  had  been 
successively  stationed  at  Sairmeuse  had  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  this  scandalous  habit  of  turning  God’s  area 
into  an  exchange,  but  all  their  efforts  had  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  The  obstinate  peasantry  would  only  make  one  con¬ 
cession.  At  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  all 
voices  outside  the  church  were  hushed,  heads  uncovered, 
and  a  few  of  the  less  sceptical  farmers  even  bowed  the 
knee,  and  made  the  sign  of  a  cross.  But  this  was  the 
affair  of  an  instant  only,  and  then  conversation  anent 
crops,  cattle,  wine,  wood,  and  so  on  was  resumed  with  in¬ 
creased  vivacity. 

But  on  that  particular  Sunday  in  August  the  usual 
animation  was  wanting ;  and  the  comments  exchanged 
among  little  knots  of  villagers  gathered  here  and  there 
among  the  tombstones  under  the  trees  were  scarcely 
audible.  Ordinarily  there  would  have  been  no  dearth  of 
noisy  discussions  between  the  various  buyers  and  sellers 
— discussions  well  nigh  interminable,  and  punctuated  at 
frequent  intervals  with  some  loud  spoken  popular  oath, 
such  as  “  By  my  faith  in  God  !  ”  or  “  May  the  devil  burn 
me !  ”  To-day,  however,  the  farmers  were  not  talk 
ing,  they  were  whispering  together.  Each  face  was 
sad ;  lips  were  placed  cautiously  at  each  listener’s 
ear ;  and  anxiety  could  be  read  in  every  eye.  Evi¬ 
dently,  some  great  misfortune  had  occurred. 

In  point  of  fact,  only  a  month  had  elapsed  since  Louis 
XVIII.  had  been,  for  .  the  second  time,  installed  at  the 
Tuileries  by  the  efforts  of  a  triumphant  coalition.  The 
earth  had  scarcely  had  time,  to  imbibe  the  blood  that  had 
flowed  at  Waterloo  \  twelve  hundred  thousand  foreign 
soldiers  desecrated  the  soil  of  France  ;  and  a  Prussian 
general  was  Governor  of  Paris. 

The  peasantry  of  Sairmeuse  trembled  with  indignation 
and  fear.  This  king,  brought  back  by  the  allies,  was  no 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  allies  themselves.  To  these 
non-political  country  folks,  the  great  name  of  Bourbon 
only  signified  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation  and  oppression. 
Above  all,  it  signified  ruin — for  there  were  scarcely  one 
among  them  who  had  not  purchased  from  the  government 
of  the  revolution  or  the  Empire,  some  patch  of  the  land 
confiscated  after  Oe  downfall  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  now  it 
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was  currently  reported  that  all  the  estates  would  have  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  former  landowners,  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  when  the  Bourbons  were  overthrown. 

Hence,  it  was  with  feverish  curiosity  that  most  of  the 
Sairmeuse  peasants  clustered  round  a  young  man  who, 
only  two  days  before,  had  returned  from  the  army.  With 
tears  of  rage  in  his  eyes,  he  was  recounting  the  shame  and 
misery  of  the  invasion.  He  described  the  pillage  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  exactions  at  Orleans,  and  the  pitiless  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  allied  army. 

“  And  these  cursed  foreigners  to  whom  the  traitors  have 
delivered  us,  will  remain  here,”  he  exclaimed,  “  as  long  as 
there’s  a  sou  and  a  bottle  of  wine  left  in  France !  ”  So 
speaking,  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  menacingly  at  a  white 
flag  that  floated  from  the  tower  of  the  church. 

His  generous  anger  won  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience,  who  were  still  listening  to  him  with  undiminished 
interest,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  resounded  on 
the  stones  of  the  one  long  street  of  Sairmeuse.  A  shud¬ 
der  passed  through  the  crowd,  and  the  same  fear  slack¬ 
ened  the  beating  of  every  heart.  Who  could  say  but  what 
this  rider  was  not  some  English  or  Prussian  officer,  who 
had  come  perhaps  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  regiment, 
and  to  demand,  with  all  a  conqueror’s  harshness,  money, 
food,  and  clothing  for  his  men  ? 

But  the  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration.  Instead  of 
a  uniform  the  rider  wore  a  soiled  blue  blouse,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  charger  with  military  trappings,  he  bestrode  a  saddle¬ 
less,  bony,  nervous  little  mare,  covered  with  foam,  which 
he  was  urging  forward  with  repeated  blows  of  an  improvised 
whip. 

“  Ah  !  it’s  Father  Chupin,”  murmured  one  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  The  same,”  observed  another.  “  He  seems  to  be  in 
a  terrible  hurry.” 

“  The  old  rascal  has  probably  stolen  the  horse  he  is 
riding,”  remarked  a  third. 

This  last  remark  revealed  the  reputation  that  the  rider 
of  the  saddleless  mare  enjoyed  among  his  neighbours.  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  rascals  who  are  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  rural  districts.  He  pretended  to  be  a  day- 
labourer,  but  in  reality  he  held  all  work  in  holy  horror, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  idling  about  his  hovel.  Indeed 
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he  and  his  wife  and  their  two  sons — terrible  youths  who, 
somehow,  had  escaped  the  conscription — lived  entirely  by 
theft.  Everything  they  consumed  was  stolen ;  wheat, 
wine,  fuel,  fruits — all  being  the  property  of  others,  while 
poaching  and  fishing  in  closed  time  furnished  them  with 
ready  money.  Every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  was  aware 
of  this  ;  and  yet  when  Father  Chupin  was  pursued  and 
captured,  as  occasionally  happened,  no  one  could  ever  be 
found  to  testify  against  him. 

“  He’s  such  a  dangerous  fellow,”  the  peasantry  re¬ 
marked.  “  If  any  one  denounced  him,  why  on  leaving 
prison  he  would  simply  lie  in  ambush  and  send  an  ounce 
of  lead  into  his  enemy’s  brains.” 

While  the  farmers  assembled  in  the  churchyard  were 
thus  exchanging  comments  concerning  him,  the  rider  of 
the  saddleless  mare  had  drawn  rein  in  front  of  the  local 
hostelry — the  inn  of  the  Bceuf  Couronne  or  Crowned  Bull. 
Alighting  from  his  steed  and  crossing  the  square  he 
walked  towards  the  church. 

He  was  a  tall  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  and  as  gnarled 
and  sinewy  as  the  stem  of  some  ancient  vine.  At  the  first 
glance  he  would  not  have  been  taken  for  a  scoundrel,  for 
his  demeanour  was  humble  and  even  gentle.  The  rest¬ 
lessness  of  his  eyes  and  the  expression  of  his  thin  lips  be¬ 
trayed  however,  a  spirit  of  diabolical  cunning  and  calcu¬ 
lation.  At  any  other  moment  this  half  despised,  half 
dreaded  individual  would  have  been  avoided  ;  but  curi¬ 
osity  and  anxiety  now  led  the  crowd  toward  him. 

“  Ah,  well,  Father  Chupin  !  ”  cried  the  peasants,  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  hearing,  “  where  do  you  come  from  in 
such  a  tremendous  haste  ?  ” 

“  From  the  city.”  To  the  inhabitants  of  Sairmeuse  and 
its  environs  “  the  city  ”  meant  the  chief  town  of  the  arron- 
dissement,  Montaignac,  a  charming  sub-prefecture  of  eight 
thousand  souls,  about  four  leagues  distant.  “And  did 
you  buy  the  horse  you  were  riding  just  now  at  Mon¬ 
taignac  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  buy  it  :  it  was  lent  to  me.  ” 

Coming  from  such  a  rascal  this  was  so  strange  an  as¬ 
sertion  that  his  listeners  could  not  repress  a  smile.  He 
did  not  seem,  however,  to  notice  their  incredulity. 

“  It  was  lent  me,”  he  continued,  “  in  order  that  I  mighf 
bring  some  great  news  here  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
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For  a  moment  a  vague  fear  struck  the  inquisitive 
farmers  dumb.  “  Is  the  enemy  in  the  city  ?  ”  one  of  the 
more  timid  eventually  inquired  in  an  anxious  tone. 

“  Yes,  but  not  the  enemy  you  mean.  The  new  arrival  is 
our  old  lord  of  the  manor,  his  grace  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse.” 

“  What !  why  people  said  he  was  dead.” 

“They  were  mistaken.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  some  one  else  has  seen 
him  for  me,  and  has  spoken  to  him.  And  this  some  one 
is  M.  Laugeron,  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  France  at 
Montaignac.  1  was  passing  the  house  this  morning,  when 
he  called  me.  ‘  Here  old  fellow,’  said  he,  ‘  will  you  do  me 
a  favour  ?  *  Naturally  I  replied  I  would,  whereupon  he 
placed  a  coin  in  my  hand  and  said  :  ‘  Well  go  round  to 

the  stable  and  tell  them  to  saddle  a  horse  for  you,  then 
gallop  to  Sairmeuse  as  fast  as  you  can  and  tell  my  friend 
Lacheneur  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  arrived  here  last 
night  in  a  post-chaise,  with  his  son  Monsieur  Martial,  and 
two  servants.’  ”  Father  Chupin  paused.  “  The  news  was 
important,”  said  he.  “  And  as  there  wasn’t  an  ostler  in 
the  stable  and  I  couldn’t  find  a  saddle  I  came  here  as 
quickly  as  I  could  on  the  beast’s  bare  back.” 

The  peasants  were  listening  with  pale  cheeks  and  set 
teeth,  and  Father  Chupin  strove  to  preserve  the  subdued 
mien  appropriate  to  a  messenger  of  misfortune.  But  if 
one  had  observed  him  carefully,  a  swiftly  repressed  smile 
of  irony  might  have  been  detected  on  his  lips,  and  a  gleam 
of  malicious  joy  in  his  eyes.  He  was  in  fact,  inwardly 
jubilant,  for  at  that  moment  he  was  having  his  revenge  for 
all  the  slights  and  all  the  scorn  he  had  been  forced  to  en¬ 
dure.  And  what  a  revenge  it  was  !  If  his  words  seemed 
to  fall  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  his  lips,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  trying  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  his  au¬ 
dience  as  much  as  possible. 

However,  a  stalwart  young  peasant,  with  an  intelligent 
face,  who,  perhaps*  read  the  old  rascal’s  secret  heart, 
brusquely  interrupted  him.  “  What  can  we  care  for  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  at  Montaignac?”  said 
he.  “  Let  him  remain  at  the  Hotel  de  France  as  long  as 
he  chooses we  shan’t  go  in  search  of  him.” 
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“  No  !  we  shan’t  go  in  search  of  him,”  echoed  the  other 
peasants  approvingly. 

The  old  rogue  shook  his  head  with  affected  commiser¬ 
ation.  “  The  duke  will  not  put  you  to  that  trouble,  ”  he 
replied  ;  “  he  will  be  here  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it  through  M.  Laugeron,  who,  just  as  I  was 
starting,  said,  ‘  Above  all  old  man,  explain  to  my  friend 
Lacheneur  that  the  duke  has  ordered  horses  to  be  ready 
to  take  him  to  Sairmeuse  at  eleven  o’clock.’  ” 

“  With  a  common  impulse  all  the  peasants  who  had 
watches  consulted  them.” 

“  And  what  does  he  want  here  ?  ”  asked  the  same  young 
farmer  who  had  spoken  before. 

“  Excuse  me  but  he  didn’t  tell  me,”  replied  Father  Chu- 
pin,  “  though  one  need  not  be  very  cunning  to  guess.  He 
comes  to  revisit  his  former  estates,  and  to  take  them 
from  those  who  have  purchased  them,  if  possible.  From 
you,  Rousselet,  he  will  claim  the  meadows  on  the 
Oiselle,  which  always  yield  two  crops ;  from  you 
Father  Gauchais,  the  ground  on  which  the  Croix-Brulee 
stands  :  from  you,  Chalouineau,  the  vineyards  on  the  Bor- 
derie - ” 

Chalouineau  was  the  impetuous  young  fellow  who  had 
twice  interrupted  Father  Chupin  already.  “  Claim  the 
Borderie  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  even  greater  violence  than 
before,  “  let  him  try — and  we’ll  see.  It  was  waste  land 
when  my  father  bought  it — covered  with  briers  ;  why  a  goat 
couldn’t  have  found  pasture  there.  We  have  cleared  it  of 
stones,  we  have  scratched  up  the  soil  with  our  very  nails, 
watered  it  with  our  sweat,  and  now  this  duke  wants  to  take 
it  from  us !  Ah !  he  shall  have  my  last  drop  of  blood 
first.” 

“  I  don’t  say  but - ” 

“  But  what  ?  Is  it  any  fault  of  ours  if  the  nobles  fled  to 
foreign  lands  ?  We  haven’t  stolen  their  lands,  have  we  ? 
The  government  offered  them  for  sale  ;  we  bought  them, 
and  paid  for  them  ;  they  are  lawfully  ours.” 

“  That’s  true ;  but  M.  de  Sairmeuse  is  the  great  friend 
of  the  king.” 

The  young  soldier  whose  voice  had  aroused  the  most 
noble  sentiments  only  a  moment  before,  was  now  no 
longer  remembered.  Invaded  France,  the  threatening  en- 
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emy,  were  alike  forgotten.  The  all-powerful  instinct  of 
avarice  had  been  suddenly  aroused. 

“  In  my  opinion,”  resumed  Chalouineau,  “we  had  better 
consult  the  Baron  d’Escorval.” 

“  Yes,  yes !  ”  exclaimed  the  peasants ;  “  let  us  go  at 
once !  ” 

They  were  starting,  when  a  villager  who  sometimes  read 
the  papers,  checked  them  with  the  remark.  “  Take  care 
what  you  are  about.  Don’t  you  know  that  since  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons  M.  d’Escorval  is  of  no  account  what¬ 
ever  ?  Fouche  has  him  on  the  proscription  list,  and  he  is 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.” 

This  objection  dampened  the  general  enthusiasm. 

That’s  true,”  murmured  some  of  the  older  men,  “  a  visit 
to  M.  d’Escorval  would,  perhaps,  do  us  more  harm  than 
good.  And,  besides,  what  advice  could  he  give  us  ?  ” 

Chalouineau  had  forgotten  all  prudence.  “What  of 
that !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  If  M.  d’Escorval  has  no  advice  to 
give  us  about  this  matter,  he  can,  perhaps,  teach  us  how  to 
resist  and  to  defend  ourselves.” 

For  some  moments  Father  Chupin  had  been  studying, 
with  a  placid  countenance,  the  storm  of  anger  he  had 
aroused.  In  his  secret  heart  he  experienced  an  incendi¬ 
ary’s  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  the  flames  he  had  kindled, 
perhaps  he  already  had  a  presentiment  of  the  infamous 
part  he  would  play  a  few  months  later.  However,  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  experiment,  he  now  thought  fit  to  assume  the 
role  of  moderator. 

“  Wait  a  little.  Don’t  cry  before  you  are  hurt,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  an  ironical  tone.  “  Who  told  you  that  the  Duke 
de  Sairmeuse  would  trouble  you  ?  How  much  of  his  for¬ 
mer  domain  do  you  all  own  between  you  ?  Almost  nothing. 
A  few  fields  and  meadows,  and  a  hill  on  the  Borderie. 
All  these  together  didn’t  yield  him  five  thousand  livres  a 
year  in  the  old  days.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  replied  Chalouineau;  “and  if  the 
revenue  you  mention  is  now  four  times  as  much  it  is  only 
because  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  forty  farmers  who  cul¬ 
tivate  it  themselves.” 

“  Which  is  another  reason  why  the  duke  is  not  likely  to 
say  a  word ;  he  won’t  wish  to  set  the  whole  district  in  com¬ 
motion.  In  my  opinion  he  will  only  proceed  against  one 
person — against  our  late  mayor — M.  Lacheneur  in  short.” 
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Ah !  the  wily  poacher  knew  only  too  well  the  egotism  of 
his  compatriots.  He  knew  with  what  complacency  and 
eagerness  they  would  accept  an  expiatory  victim  whose 
sacrifice  would  be  their  salvation. 

“  That’s  a  fact,”  remarked  an  old  man  ;  “  M.  Lacheneur 
owns  nearly  all  the  Sairmeuse  property.” 

“  Say  all,  while  you  are  about  it,”  rejoined  Father  Chu- 
pin.  “  Where  does  M.  Lacheneur  live  ?  Why  in  the 
beautiful  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse,  whose  towers  we  can  see 
there  through  the  trees.  He  hunts  in  the  forests  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse ;  he  fishes  in  their 
lakes ;  he  drives  the  horses  that  once  belonged  to  them, 
seated  in  the  carriages  on  which  one  might  still  see  their 
coat  of  arms,  if  it  hadn’t  been  painted  out.  Tw'enty  years 
ago,  Lacheneur  wTas  a  poor  devil  like  myself ;  now  he’s  a 
grand  gentleman  with  a  princely  income.  He  w^ears  the 
finest  broad-cloth  and  top-boots  just  like  the  Baron  d’Es- 
corval.  Instead  of  working  himself  he  makes  others  w'ork 
for  him,  and  when  he  passes  by  ever}'  one  must  bow  to  the 
earth.  If  you  kill  so  much  as  a  sparrow  on  his  lands  he 
will  have  you  thrown  into  prison.  Ah,  he  has  been  a  lucky 
fellow.  The  emperor  made  him  mayor.  The  Bourbons 
deprived  him  of  his  office ;  but  what  does  that  matter  to 
him  ?  He  is  still  the  real  master  here,  just  as  the  dukes 
were  in  other  days.  His  son  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  notary.  As  for  his 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Marie-Anne - ” 

“  Not  a  word  against  her  !  ”  exclaimed  Chalouineau ;  “  if 
she  were  mistress,  there  w-ouldn’t  be  a  poor  man  in  the 
neighborhood.  Ask  your  wife  if  that  isn’t  the  case,  Father 
Chupin.” 

This  was  an  affront  which  the  rascal  Chupin  would  never 
forget  as  long  as  he  lived ;  still  for  the  moment  he  swal¬ 
lowed  it  without  any  show  of  outward  resentment.  “  I  don’t 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Marie-Anne  is  not  generous,”  he 
replied  with  affected  humility,  “  but  after  all  her  charitable 
work,  she  has  plenty  of  money  left  for  her  fine  dresses 
and  other  fancies.  I  think  M.  Lacheneur  might  be  very 
well  content  to  give  the  duke  back  half  or  even  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  property  he  acquired  no  one  ever  knew  how. 
He  would  still  have  enough  left  to  grind  the  poor  under 
foot.” 

After  appealing  to  selfishness,  Father  Chupin  now  ap- 
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pealed  to  envy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  success. 
But  he  had  no  time  to  pursue  his  advantage.  Mass  was 
over,  and  the  worshipers  were  leaving  the  church.  Soon 
there  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  porch  the  man  he  had 
alluded  to — M.  Lacheneur — mayor  of  Sairmeuse  in  the 
days  of  the  vanquished  emperor.  A  young  girl  of  daz¬ 
zling  beauty  leant  upon  his  arm.  Father  Chupin  walked 
straight  towards  him  and  brusquely  delivered  his  message. 
M.  Lacheneur  staggered  beneath  the  blow.  He  turned 
first  so  red,  and  then  so  frightfully  pale,  that  those  around 
him  thought  he  was  about  to  fall.  But  he  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  his  self-possession,  and  without  a  word  to  the  messen¬ 
ger,  walked  rapidly  away  leading  his  daughter  with  him. 

Some  minutes  later  an  old  post-chaise,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  dashed  through  the  village  at  a  gallop,  and  paused 
before  the  cure’s  house.  Then  one  might  have  witnessed  a 
singular  spectacle.  Father  Chupin  had  gathered  his  wife 
and  sons  together,  and  the  four  surrounded  the  carriage, 
shouting  with  all  the  power  of  their  lungs : 

“  Long  live  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  1  ” 


II. 

A  gently  inclined  road,  more  than  two  miles  in  length 
shaded  by  a  quadruple  row  of  venerable  elms  leads  from 
the  village  to  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse.  Nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  this  avenue,  a  fit  approach  to  a 
palace ;  and  the  stranger  who  beheld  it  would  at  once  un¬ 
derstand  the  popular  proverb  of  the  district :  “  He  does 
not  know  the  real  beauty  of  France,  who  has  never  seen 
Sairmeuse  nor  the  Oiselle.”  The  Oiselle  is  a  little  river 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  on  leaving  the  village,  and  the 
clear  rapid  waters  of  which  give  a  delicious  freshness  to 
the  valley.  At  every  step  as  one  ascends  the  avenue  the 
view  changes.  It  is  as  if  an  enchanting  panorama  were 
being  slowly  enrolled  before  one.  On  the  right  the  saw- 
pits  of  Fereol  and  the  wind-mills  of  La  Reche  may  be  per¬ 
ceived.  On  the  left  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest  of  Dolomieu 
tremble  in  the  breeze.  Those  imposing  ruins  across  the 
river  are  all  that  remain  of  the  feudal  castle  of  the  house 
of  Breulh.  That  red  brick  mansion,  with  granite  trimmings, 
half  concealed  by  a  bend  in  the  stream,  belongs  to  the 
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Baron  cTEscorval.  And  if  the  day  is  clear,  one  can  easily 
distinguish  the  spires  of  Montaignac  in  the  distance. 

This  was  the  road  taken  by  M.  Lacheneur  after  Chupin 
had  delivered  his  message.  But  what  did  the  late  mayor 
of  Sairmeuse  care  for  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  !  Stand¬ 
ing  under  the  church  porch  he  had  received  his  death 
wound ;  and  now,  with  a  tottering  step,  he  dragged  himself 
along  like  some  poor  soldier,  mortally  wounded  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  who  searches  for  a  ditch  or  quiet  nook  where 
to  lie  down  and  die.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  thought 
of  the  surroundings — all  consciousness  of  previous  events. 
He  pursued  his  way,  lost  in  his  reflections,  and  guided 
only  by  force  of  habit.  Two  or  three  times  his  daughter, 
who  was  walking  by  his  side,  tried  to  speak  to  him ;  but  an 
“  Ah  !  let  me  alone !  ”  uttered  in  a  harsh  tone,  was  the 
only  reply  she  obtained.  Evidently  M.  Lacheneur  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  terrible  blow ;  and  undoubtedly,  as  often  happens 
under  such  circumstances,  the  unfortunate  man  was  re¬ 
viewing  all  the  different  phases  of  his  life. 

At  twenty  he  was  only  a  poor  ploughboy  in  the  service 
of  the  Sairmeuse  family.  His  ambition  was  modest  then ; 
and  stretched  beneath  a  tree  at  the  hour  of  noonday  rest 
he  indulged  in  dreams  as  simple  as  his  calling.  “  If  I 
could  but  amass  a  hundred  pistoles,”  he  thought,  “  I 
would  ask  Father  Barrois  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Martha  ;  and  he  wouldn’t  refuse  me.” 

A  hundred  pistoles  !  A  thousand  francs  ! — an  enormous 
sum  for  one  who,  during  two  years  of  toil  and  privation 
had  only  laid  by  eleven  louis,  placed  carefully  in  a  tiny 
box  and  hidden  in  the  depth  of  his  straw  mattress.  Still, 
he  did  not  despair,  for  he  had  read  in  Martha’s  eyes  that 
she  would  wait.  And  Mademoiselle  Armande  de  Sair¬ 
meuse,  a  rich  old  maid,  was  his  godmother ;  and  he 
thought,  if  he  attracted  her  adroitly,  that  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  interest  her  in  his  love  affafr. 

Then  suddenly  the  terrible  storm  of  the  Revolution 
burst  over  France.  With  the  fall  of  the  first  thunderbolts, 
the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  left  France  with  the  Count 
d’Artois.  They  took  refuge  in  foreign  lands  much  after 
the  same  fashion  as  a  passer-by  might  seek  shelter  in  a 
doorway  from  a  summer  shower,  saying  to  himself  :  “  This 
will  not  last  long.”  The  storm  did  last,  however,  and  the 
following  year  Mademoiselle  Armande,  who  had  remained 
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at  Sairmeuse,  died.  The  chateau  was  then  closed,  the 
president  of  the  district  took  possession  of  the  keys  in  the 
name  of  the  government,  and  the  servants  became  scat¬ 
tered  in  various  parts. 

Lacheneur  took  up  his  residence  in  Montaignac.  Young, 
daring,  and  personally  attractive,  blessed  with  an  energetic 
face,  and  an  intelligence  far  above  his  station,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  well  known  in  the  political  clubs. 
For  three  months  indeed  Lacheneur  was  the  virtual  dic¬ 
tator  of  Montaignac. 

But  this  profession  of  public  agitator  is  seldom  lucra¬ 
tive  ;  hence  the  surprise  throughout  the  district  was  im¬ 
mense,  when  people  learned  that  the  former  ploughboy 
had  purchased  the  chateau,  and  almost  all  the  land  be¬ 
longing  to  his  former  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  nation 
had  sold  this  princely  domain  for  scarcely  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  real  value.  It  had  been  valued  at  sixty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  To  sell  it  for  so  beggarly  an  amount  was 
equivalent  to  giving  it  away.  And  yet,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  this  sum,  and  strange  to  say  the  apparently  penni¬ 
less  Lacheneur  possessed  it,  since  he  had  poured  a  flood 
of  beautiful  louis  d’or  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the 
district. 

From  that  moment  his  popularity  waned.  The  patriots 
who  had  applauded  the  ploughboy  cursed  the  capitalist. 
He  discreetly  left  his  former  friends  to  recover  from  their 
rage  as  best  they  could,  and  returned  to  Sairmeuse. 
There  every  one  bowed  low  before  Citoyen  Lacheneur, 
Unlike  most  people,  he  did  not  forget  his  past  hopes  at  tha 
moment  when  they  might  be  realized.  He  married  Martha 
Barrois,  and  leaving  the  country  to  work  out  its  own  salva¬ 
tion  without  his  assistance,  he  gave  his  time  and  attention 
to  agriculture. 

Any  close  observer  in  those  days  would  have  surmised 
that  the  man  was  bewildered  by  the  sudden  change  in  his 
situation.  His  manner  was  so  troubled  and  anxious  that, 
to  see  him,  he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  servant  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  being  detected  in  some  indiscretion.  At  first 
he  did  not  open  the  chateau,  but  installed  himself  and  his 
young  wife  in  the  cottage  formerly  occupied  by  the  head 
gamekeeper,  near  the  entrance  of  the  park.  But,  little  by 
little,  with  the  habit  of  possession  came  assurance.  The 
Consulate  had  succeeded  the  Directory,  the  Empire  sue* 
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needed  the  Consulate,  and  Citoyen  Lacheneur  became 
Monsieur  Lacheneur.  Appointed  mayor  two  years  later, 
he  left  the  cottage  and  took  possession  of  the  chateau. 
The  former  ploughboy  slept  in  the  bed  of  the  Dukes  de 
Sairmeuse  ;  he  ate  oif  the  massive  plate  bearing  their  es¬ 
cutcheon  ;  and  he  received  his  visitors  in  the  same  mag¬ 
nificent  suite  of  rooms  where  the  proud  peers  had  received 
their  friends  in  the  years  gone  by. 

To  those  who  had  known  him  in  former  days,  M.  Lach¬ 
eneur  had  become  unrecognizable.  He  had  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  his  lofty  station.  Blushing  at  his  own  ignorance, 
he  had  had  the  courage — wonderful  in  one  of  his  age — to 
acquire  the  education  which  he  lacked.  Then  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings  were  successful  to  such  a  degree  that  his  good 
luck  had  become  proverbial.  It  sufficed  for  him  to  take 
any  part  in  an  enterprise  for  it  to  turn  out  well.  The 
blessings  of  wedded  life,  moreover,  were  not  denied  him, 
for  his  wife  had  given  him  two  lovely  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter ;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  property,  man¬ 
aged  with  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity  the  former  owners 
had  not  possessed,  yielded  a  princely  income. 

How  many  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  lost 
their  heads  !  But  Lacheneur  retained  all  his  habitual 
coolness.  In  spite  of  the  luxury  that  surrounded  him,  his 
own  habits  continued  simple  and  frugal.  He  never  had 
an  attendant  for  his  own  person.  His  large  income  was 
almost  entirely  consecrated  to  the  improvement  of  the  es¬ 
tate  or  to  the  purchase  of  more  land.  And  yet  he  was  not 
avaricious.  In  all  that  concerned  his  wife  or  children  he 
did  not  count  the  cost.  His  son,  Jean,  had  been  educated 
in  Paris,  for  he  wished  him  to  be  fitted  for  any  position. 
Unwilling  to  consent  to  a  separation  from  his  daughter,  he 
had  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  a  resident  governess. 
Sometimes  his  friends  accused  him  of  an  inordinate  ambi¬ 
tion  for  his  children  ;  but  at  any  such  remarks  he  would 
sadly  shake  his  head  and  reply,  “  All  I  want  is  to  ensure 
them  a  modest  and  comfortable  future,  though  it  is  folly 
indeed  to  count  upon  the  time  to  come.  Thirty  years  ago, 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  Sairmeuse  family  would 
ever  be  deprived  of  their  estates  ?  ” 

With  such  opinions  he  should  have  been  a  good  master  -, 
and  such  he  was,  though  no  one  ever  thought  better  of 
him  on  that  account.  His  former  comrades  could  no  1 
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forgive  him  for  his  sudden  elevation,  and  seldom  spoke  of 
him  without  wishing  his  ruin  in  ambiguous  language. 

Alas  !  evil  days  were  to  come.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1812,  he  lost  his  wife  :  while  the  disasters  of  1813 
swept  away  a  large  portion  of  his  personal  fortune,  in* 
vested  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  At  the  advent  of 
the  first  Restoration,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
a  time  ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  the  conduct  of  his  son,  who 
was  still  in  Paris,  caused  him  serious  disquietude.  He  al¬ 
ready  believed  himself  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  and 
now  here  was  another  misfortune  threatening  him — a  mis¬ 
fortune  so  terrible  that  all  the  others  were  forgotten  in  the 
contemplation  of  it.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
day  he  had  purchased  Sairmeuse.  Twenty  years  !  And 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  only  yesterday  that,  blushing  and 
trembling,  he  had  laid  those  piles  of  louis  d’or  on  the  desk 
of  the  district  receiver.  Had  he  dreamed  it  ?  No  he  had 
not  dreamed  it.  His  whole  life,  with  its  struggles  and 
miseries,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  unexpected  joys  and 
blighted  hopes  passed  in  review  before  him. 

Lost  in  these  memories,  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
present  situation,  when  a  commonplace  incident,  more 
powerful  than  his  daughter’s  voice,  brought  him  back  to 
the  threatening  reality.  The  park  gate  leading  to  the 
Chateau  de  Sairmeuse,  to  his  chateau,  was  locked.  He 
shook  it  violently  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and  being  unable  to 
break  the  lock,  found  some  relief  in  breaking  the  bell. 

On  hearing  the  noise,  a  gardener  hastened  to  the  spot. 

“  Why  is  this  gate  closed  ?  ”  demanded  M.  Lacheneur, 
with  unwonted  violence  of  manner.  “  By  what  right  do 
you  barricade  my  house  when  I,  the  master,  am  out  of 
doors  ?  ” 

The  gardener  tried  to  make  some  excuse.  “  Hold  your 
tongue  !  ”  interrupted  his  master.  “  I  dismiss  you ;  you 
are  no  longer  in  my  sendee.” 

Leaving  the  bewildered  gardener  to  his  astonishment, 
he  walked  on  through  the  pleasure  grounds — past  the 
velvet  lawns  fringed  with  summer  flowers  and  dense 
patches  of  shrubbery.  In  the  vestibule,  paved  and  pan¬ 
elled  with  mosaics  of  marble,  three  of  his  tenants  sat  await¬ 
ing  him,  for  it  was  on  Sunday  that  he  always  received 
those  farmers  who  desired  to  confer  with  him.  The  three 
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‘iven  rose  at  his  approach,  and  deferentially  doffed  their 
hats.  But  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  utter  a  word. 

“  Who  allowed  you  to  enter  here  ?  ”  he  said  in  a  savage 
voice,  “  and  what  do  you  desire  ?  They  sent  you  to  play 
the  spy  on  me,  did  they?  Well,  get  out  now  and  at 
once  !  ” 

The  three  farmers  were  even  more  bewildered  than  the 
gardener  had  been,  and  exchanged  many  comments  of 
dismay.  But  M.  Lacheneur  did  not  hear  them.  Throw¬ 
ing  open  a  sculptured  door  he  had  dashed  into  the  grand 
saloon  followed  by  his  frightened  daughter. 

Never  had  Marie- Anne  seen  her  father  in  such  a  mood ; 
and  she  fairly  trembled,  affected  for  the  moment  by  the 
most  terrible  presentiments.  She  had  heard  it  said  that 
under  the  influence  of  some  dire  calamity  men  have 
sometimes  suddenly  lost  their  reason,  and  she  was  won¬ 
dering  if  her  father  had  become  insane.  Many  might 
really  have  supposed  that  such  was  the  case,  for  his  eyes 
flashed,  his  lips  twitched  and  convulsive  shudders  shook 
his  entire  frame.  He  made  the  circuit  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  a  wild  beast  makes  the  circuit  of  its  cage,  uttering 
harsh  imprecations  and  making  frenzied  gestures.  His  ac¬ 
tions  were  quite  incomprehensible.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  the  thickness  of  the  carpet  with  the  toe  of  his 
boot,  and  sometimes  he  threw  himself  on  to  a  chair  or  a 
sofa  as  if  to  test  their  softness.  Occasionally  he  paused 
abruptly  before  one  of  the  valuable  pictures  that  covered 
the  walls,  of  before  some  precious  bronze ;  and  one  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  taking  an  inventory,  and  apprais¬ 
ing  all  the  marvels  of  art  and  upholster}7  which  decorated 
this  apartment,  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  chateau. 

“  And  I  must  renounce  all  this  !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  last. 
“  No,  never !  never !  never !  I  cannot !  I  will  not !  ” 

Now,  Marie-Anne  was  in  a  measure  enlightened.  But 
still  she  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  passing  in  her 
father’s  mind.  Anxious  for  information  she  left  the  low 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  and  went  to  his  side. 
“  Are  you  ill,  father  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  her  sweetest  voice ; 
“  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  do  you  fear  ?  Why  don’t  you 
confide  in  me — am  I  not  your  danghter  ?  Don’t  you  love 
me  any  longer  ?  ” 

At  the  sound  of  this  dear  voice,  M.  Lacheneur  trembled 
like  a  sleeper  sudcjenly  aroused  from  the  terrors  of  night- 
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mare,  and  cast  an  indescribable  glance  upon  his  daughter. 
“  Did  you  not  here  what  Chupin  said  to  me  ?  ”  he  replied 
slowly.  “  The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  is  at  Montaignac — he 
will  soon  be  here ;  and  we  are  dwelling  in  the  chateau  of 
his  fathers,  and  his  domain  has  become  ours !  ” 

Marie-Anne  was  well  acquainted  with  this  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  national  lands,  a  question  which  agitated 
France  for  thirty  years,  for  she  had  heard  it  discussed  a 
thousand  times.  “  Ah,  well !  dear  father,”  said  she,  “  what 
does  that  matter,  even  if  we  do  hold  the  property  ?  You 
have  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  haven’t  you  ?  So  it  is 
rightfully  and  lawfully  ours.” 

M.  Lacheneur  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  He 
had  a  secret  which  suffocated  him ;  and  was  in  one  of 
those  crises  in  which  a  man,  however  strong,  totters  and 
seeks  for  any  support  however  fragile.  “You  would  be 
right,  my  daughter,”  he  murmured  with  drooping  head, 
“  if  the  money  I  gave  in  exchange  for  Sairmeuse  had  really 
belonged  to  me.” 

At  this  strange  avowal  the  young  girl  turned  pale  and 
recoiled  a  step.  “  What  ?  ”  she  faltered ;  “  the  gold  wasn’t 
yours,  father  ?  Who  did  it  belong  to  then  ?  where  did  it 
come  from  ?  ” 

The  unhappy  man  had  gone  too  far  to  retract.  “  I  will 
tell  you  everything,  my  dear  girl,”  he  replied,  “  and  you 
shall  be  my  judge.  You  shall  decide  everything.  When 
the  Sairmeuse  family  fled  from  France,  I  had  only  my 
hands  to  depend  upon,  and  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  work,  I  wondered  if  starvation  were  not  near  at 
hand.  Such  was  my  condition  when  some  one  came  one 
evening  to  tell  me  that  Mademoiselle  Armande  de  Sair¬ 
meuse,  my  godmother,  was  dying,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  me.  I  ran  to  the  chateau.  The  messenger  had  told 
the  truth.  Mademoiselle  Armande  was  sick  unto  death. 
I  felt  aware  of  this  when  I  saw  her  lying  on  the  bed, 
whiter  than  wax.  Ah  !  if  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  should  never  forget  the  look  that  was  on  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  express  a  determination  to  hold  death  at  bay 
until  some  task  on  which  she  had  resolved  had  been  per. 
formed.  When  I  entered  the  room  she  seemed  relieved. 
‘  How  long  you  were  in  coming !  ’  she  murmured.  I  was 
about  to  make  some  excuse,  when  she  motioned  me  to 
pause,  and  ordered  her  nurses  to  leave  tbs  ropm,  As 
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soon  as  we  were  alone,  4  You  are  an  honest  boy,*  said  she, 

4  and  I  am  about  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  confidence. 
People  believe  me  to  be  poor,  but  they  are  mistaken.. 
While  my  relatives  were  gaily  ruining  themselves,  I  was 
saving  the  five  hundred  louis  which  the  duke  allowed  me 
every  year.’  So  saying  she  motioned  me  to  come  nearei, 
and  kneel  beside  her  bed.  I  obeyed,  and  then  Mademoi- 
selle  Armande  leant  towards  me,  fixed  her  lips  to  my  ear, 
and  added  :  4 1  have  saved  eighty  thousand  francs.’  I 
felt  a  sudden  giddiness,  but  my  godmother  didn’t  notice  it. 

‘  This  amount,’  she  continued,  4  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
former  income  from  our  family  estates.  But  now,  who 
knows  one  day  it  may  be  the  only  resource  of  the  Sair- 
meuses.  I  am  going  to  place  it  in  your  charge,  Lacheneur. 
I  confide  it  to  your  honour  and  devotion.  The  estates 
belonging  to  the  emigrants  are  to  be  sold,  I  hear.  If  such 
an  act  of  injustice  is  committed,  you  will  probably  be  able 
to  purchase  our  property  for  seventy  thousand  francs.. 
If  the  property  is  sold  by  the  government,  purchase  it ; 
but  if  the  lands  belonging  to  the  emigrants  are  not  sold, 
take  seventy  thousand  francs  to  the  duke,  my  nephew,  who 
is  with  the  Count  d’Artois.  The  surplus,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ten  thousand  francs  remaining,  I  give  to  you — they 
are  yours.’  When  saying  this  she  seemed  to  recover  her 
strength.  She  raised  herself  up  in  bed,  and  holding  the 
crucifix  attached  to  her  rosary  against  my  lips,  she  added, 
4  Swear  by  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  that  you  will  faith¬ 
fully  execute  your  dying  godmother’s  last  will.’  I  took 
the  required  oath,  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  over¬ 
spread  her  features.” 

M.  Lacheneur  paused.  The  recollection  of  this  scene 
plainly  produced  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  “In 
continuation,”  he  said,  44  Madamoiselle  Armande,  then 
told  me  she  should  die  content.  ‘You  will  have  a  protec¬ 
tor  on  high,’  she  said.  4  But  this  is  not  all.  In  times  like 
these,  this  gold  will  not  be  safe  in  your  hands  unless  those 
about  you  are  ignorant  that  you  possess  it.  It  is  here  in 
this  cupboard  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  in  a  small  oak  chest, 
which  you  must  manage  to  remove  without  being  seen.  If 
you  went  out  with  it  in  your  arms,  people  might  wonder 
by-and-by  what  it  contained.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
fasten  a  sheet  round  it,  and  let  it  down  gently  from  the 
window  into  the  garden.  You  must  then  leave  the  house 
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as  you  entered  it,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  outside,  you  must 
cake  the  box  and  carry  it  home.  The  night  is  very  dark, 
and  no  one  will  see  you,  if  you  are  careful.  But  make 
haste ;  my  strength  is  nearly  gone/  I  did  as  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Armande  suggested,  and  less  than  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards  I  had  lowered  the  box  into  the  garden  without  the 
slightest  noise.  Closing  the  window,  I  exclaimed,  ‘  I  have 
done  your  bidding  godmother.’  ‘God  be  praised,’  she 
whispered,  ‘  Sairmeuse  is  saved  !  ’  I  heard  a  deep  sigh, 
and  turning  round  found  that  she  was  dead.” 

M.  Lacheneur  shuddered  as  he  uttered  these  last 
words.  His  emotion  was  intense,  and  for  a  moment  he 
could  not  speak.  Eventually,  in  a  hollow  voice,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  I  called  for  aid — it  came.  Mademoiselle 
Armande  was  loved  by  every  one  ;  there  was  great  lamen¬ 
tation,  and  half-an-hour  of  indescribable  confusion.  I  was 
able  to  withdraw,  unnoticed,  to  run  into  the  garden,  and 
carry  away  the  box.  An  hour  later,  it  was  concealed  in 
the  miserable  hovel  I  inhabited,  and  the  following  year  I 
purchased  Sairmeuse.” 

The  unfortunate  man  paused  again,  he  had  confessed 
everything,  and  now  stood  trembling  in  front  of  his  daugh 
ter  trying  to  read  his  sentence  in  her  eyes. 

“  And  can  you  hesitate  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Ah !  you  don’t  know — ” 

“  I  know  that  Sairmeuse  must  be  given  up.” 

This  was  also  the  counsel  of  his  own  conscience,  that 
faint  voice  which  speaks  only  in  a  whisper,  but  which  all 
the  tumult  on  earth  cannot  overpower.  Still  he  hesitated. 
“  No  one  saw  me  take  away  the  chest,”  he  faltered.  “  If 
any  one  suspected  it,  there  is  not  a  single  proof  against 
me.  But  no  one  does  suspect  it.” 

Marie-Anne  rose,  her  eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 
“  Father  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  father  !  If  others  know 
nothing  about  it,  can  you  forget  it  ?  ” 

M.  Lacheneur  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  seemed 
to  be  inwardly  wrestling  with  himself.  “  Restitution,”  he  at 
last  exclaimed.  “  Yes,  then  I  will  make  restitution.  I 
restitute  what  I  received.  I  will  give  the  Duke  the  eighty 
thousand  francs,  with  the  interest  on  the  amount  ever 
since  I  have  had  it  in  my  hands,  and  then  we  shall  be 
quits  !  ” 

Marie-Anne  shook  her  head.  “  Why  resort  to  an  un 
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worthy  subterfuge  ?”  she  asked  in  a  gentle  voice.  “You 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  Sairmeuse  itself  that 
Mademoiselle  Armande  wished  to  intrust  to  the  servant  of 
her  house.  And  it  is  Sairmeuse  which  must  be  returned.” 

The  word  “  servant  ”  was  revolting  to  a  man,  who,  at 
least  while  the  empire  lasted,  had  been  a  power  in  the 
land.  “  Ah  !  Marie,  you  are  cruel,”  he  replied  with  in¬ 
tense  bitterness,  “  as  cruel  as  a  child  who  has  never 
suffered — as  cruel  as  one  who,  never  having  been  tempted 
himself  is  without  mercy  for  those  who  have  yielded  to 
temptation.  You  tell  me  that  I  was  but  a  trustee,  and  so 
indeed  I  formerly  considered  myself.  If  your  dear  mother 
were  still  alive,  she  would  tell  you  the  anxiety  and  anguish 
I  felt  on  becoming  the  master  of  riches  which  were  not  mine. 
I  was  afraid  of  myself.  I  felt  like  some  gambler  to  whom 
the  winnings  of  others  have  been  confided.  Your  mother 
could  tell  you  that  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find  the 
Duke  de  Sairmuese.  But  he  had  left  the  Count  d’Artois, 
and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone  or  what  had  become 
of  him.  Ten  wears  passed  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  inhabit  the  chateau — yes,  ten  years — during  which 
I  had  the  furniture  dusted  each  morning  as  if  the  master 
was  to  return  that  very  evening.  At  last  I  ventured.  I  heard 
M.  d’Escorval  declare  that  the  duke  had  been  killed  in 
battle.  So  I  took  up  my  abode  here ;  and  day  after  day 
as  the  domain  of  Sairmeuse  grew  more  productive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  under  my  care,  I  felt  myself  more  and  more  its 
rightful  owner.” 

This  fresh  plea — this  despairing  appeal  on  behalf  of  a 
bad  cause  produced  no  impression  on  Marie-Anne’s  loyal 
heart.  “Restitution  must  be  made,”  she  repeated. 

Her  father  wrung  his  hands.  “  Without  mercy !  ”  he 
exclaimed;  “she  is  without  mercy.  Unfortunate  girl! 
doesn’t  she  understand  that  it  is  for  her  sake  I  wish  to 
remain  where  I  am.  I  am  old ;  familiar  with  toil  and 
poverty ;  and  my  hands  are  still  hard  and  horny.  What 
do  I  need  to  keep  me  alive  till  the  time  comes  to  lay  me 
in  the  grave-yard  ?  A  crust  of  bread  and  an  onion  in  the 
morning,  a  bowl  of  soup  at  night,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  to 
sleep  on.  I  could  easily  return  to  that.  But  you,  unhap¬ 
py  child !  and  your  brother,  what  will  become  of  you 
both  ?  ” 

f‘We  roust  not  discuss  nor  haggle  with  duty,  father,* 
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replied  Marie-Anne.  “  I  think,  however,  that  you  are  need- 
lessly  alarmed.  I  believe  the  duke  is  too  noble-hearted 
ever  to  allow  you  to  want  after  the  immense  service  you 
have  rendered  him.” 

The  former  ploughboy  of  the  house  of  Sairmeuse  laughed 
a  loud,  bitter  laugh.  “You  believe  that!”  said  he. 

“  Then  you  don’t  know  the  nobles  who  have  been  our 
masters  for  ages.  My  only  reward  will  be  some  callous 
phrase, “You’re  a  worthy  fellow,”  or  something  of  the 
kind,  uttered  just  for  form’s  sake  ;  and  you  will  see  us — 
me  at  my  plough,  and  you  out  at  service.  And  if  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  of  the  ten  thousand  francs  that  were  given 
me,  I  shall  be  treated  like  an  impostor  or  an  impudent 
fool.  I  swear  this  shall  not  be  !  ” 

“  Oh,  father !  ”  ^ 

“  No !  this  shall  not  be.  And  I  realize — as  you  can  ■ 
not  realize — the  disgrace  of  such  a  fall.  You  think  you 
are  beloved  in  Sairmeuse  ?  You  are  mistaken.  We  have 
been  too  fortunate  not  to  be  the  victims  of  hatred  and 
jealousy.  If  I  fall  to-morrow,  those  who  kissed  your 
hands  yesterday  will  be  ready  to  tear  you  to  pieces  !  ” 

Lacheneur’s  eyes  glittered  ;  he  believed  he  had  found  a 
victorious  argument.  “  And  then,”  resumed  he,  “you, 
yourself,  will  realize  the  horror  of  the  disgrace.  It  will 
cost  you  the  deadly  anguish  of  separating  from  the  man 
your  heart  has  chosen  ?  ” 

At  these  words  Marie-Anne’s  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  “  If  what  you  say  proves  true,  father,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  in  an  altered  voice,  “  I  may,  perhaps,  die  of  sor¬ 
row  ;  but  I  shall  have  to  realize  that  my  confidence  and 
love  were  misplaced.” 

“  And  you  still  insist  upon  my  returning  Sairmeuse  to  its 
former  owner  ?  ” 

“  Honour  demands  it,  father.” 

M.  Lacheneur  struck  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated 
with  a  violent  blow  of  his  fist.  “  And  if  I  continue  obsti¬ 
nate,”  he  exclaimed — “  if  I  keep  the  property — what  will 
you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  say  to  myself,  father,  that  honest  poverty  is 
better  than  stolen  wealth.  I  shall  leave  the  chateau,  which 
belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  and  seek  a  situation  as 
a  servant  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

M,  Lacheneur  sank  back  in  his  chair  sobbing.  He 
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knew  his  daughter’s  nature  well  enough  to  rest  assured 
that  she  would  do  what  she  said.  However,  he  was  con¬ 
quered  ;  Marie-Anne  had  won  the  battle,  and  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  heroic  sacrifice  she  asked  for. 

“I  will  relinquish  Sairmeuse,”  he  faltered,  “come  what 
may - ” 

He  paused  suddenly,  for  a  visitor  had  just  opened  the 
door  unheard,  and  was  now  entering  the  room.  The  new 
'comer  was  a  young  man,  twenty  or  thereabouts,  of  distin¬ 
guished  mien,  but  with  a  rather  melancholy  and  gentle  man¬ 
ner.  On  crossing  the  threshold  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Marie-Anne,  and  a  crimson  flush  mantled  over  both  their 
faces. 

“Sir,”  said  this  young  fellow,  “my  father  sends  me  to 
inform  you  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  his  son  have 
just  arrived.  They  have  asked  the  hospitality  of  our  cure.” 

M.  Lacheneur  rose,  unable  to  conceal  his  agitation. 
“  You  will  thank  the  Baron  d’Escorval  for  his  attention,  my 
dear  Maurice,”  he  replied.  “  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
seeing  him  to-day,  after  an  important  step  which  my  daugh¬ 
ter  and  I  are  about  to  take.” 

Young  d’Escorval  had  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  his 
presence  was  inopportune,  and  accordingly  he  did  not  lin¬ 
ger.  But  as  he  was  taking  leave,  Marie-Anne  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  say  to  him  in  a  low  voice  :  “  I  think  I 

know  your  heart,  Maurice ;  this  evening  I  shall  know  it 
for  certain.” 


III. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sairmeuse  knew,  except  by 
name,  the  terrible  duke  whose  arrival  had  thrown  the  whole 
village  into  commotion.  Some  of  the  oldest  residents  had 
a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen  him  long  ago,  before 
’89  indeed,  when  he  came  to  visit  his  aunt,  Mademoiselle 
Armande,  though  under  the  monarchy  his  duties  had  sel* 
dom  permitted  him  to  leave  the  court.  If  he  had  given  no 
signs  of  life  during  the  empire,  it  was  mainly  because  he 
had  escaped  the  humiliations  and  suffering  which  so  many 
of  the  emigrants  endured  in  exile.  Indeed  unlike  most  of 
his  fellows  he  had  received  a  princely  fortune  in  exchange 
for  the  wealth  of  which  the  Revolution  had  deprived  him. 

Taking  refuge  in  London  after  the  defeat  of  the  army  of 
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Conde,  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  please  the  only 
daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  catholic  peers  in  England, 
and  he  had  married  her.  She  possessed  a  dowry,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  more  than  six 
million  francs.  Still  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  ; 
for  the  chosen  companion  of  the  licentious  Count  d’ Artois 
not  unnaturally  proved  a  very  indifferent  husband.  In¬ 
deed  the  young  duchess  was  contemplating  a  separation 
when  she  died,  in  giving  birth  to  a  little  boy,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  under  the  names  of  Anne-Marie-Martial. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  did  not  render  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse  inconsolable.  He  was  free  and  richer  than  he  had 
ever  been.  As  soon  therefore  as  etiquette  permitted,  he 
confided  his  son  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  wife’s  relations 
and  began  his  roving  life  again.  Rumour  had  told  the 
truth.  He  had  fought,  and  fought  furiously,  against  France 
first  in  the  Austrian  and  then  in  the  Russian  ranks.  And 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact,  convinced  that  he 
had  only  performed  his  duty.  He  indeed  considered  that 
he  had  honestly  and  loyally  gained  the  rank  of  general, 
granted  him  by  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

He  had  not  returned  to  France  during  the  first  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  absence  had  been  involuntary.  His  father- 
in-law7,  had  just  died,  and  the  duke  was  detained  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  business  connected  with  his  son’s  immense  inherit¬ 
ance.  Then  followed  the  “  Hundred  Days,”  by  wffiich  he 
was  exasperated.  But  “  the  good  cause,”  as  he  styled  it, 
having  triumphed  anew,  he  had  at  length  hastened  back  to 
France. 

Lacheneur  had  correctly  estimated  the  character  of 
the  former  lord  of  Sairmeuse,  when  he  resisted  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  entreaties.  The  former  ploughboy  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  conceal  himself  during  the  first  Restoration, 
and  he  knew  only  too  well,  that  the  returned  emigres  had 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  The  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  thought,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  sadly  absurd,  that  a  mere  act  of  au¬ 
thority  would  suffice  to  suppress  forever  all  the  events  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  When  any  of  those  who 
had  seen  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  helm  in  1814,  assured  the 
duke  that  France  had  changed  in  many  respects  since 
1789,  he  responded  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  :  “  Non¬ 
sense  !  As  soon  as  we  assert  ourselves  all  these  rascals 
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whose  rebellion  alarms  you  will  quietly  slink  out  of  sight.” 
And  such  was  really  his  opinion. 

On  the  road  from  Montaignac  to  Sairmeuse,  his  grace, 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  corner  of  his  travelling  car¬ 
riage,  unfolded  his  theories  for  his  son’s  benefit.  “  The 
king  has  been  poorly  advised,”  he  said.  “  And  indeed  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  inclines  too  much  to  Jacob¬ 
inism.  If  he  would  listen  to  my  advice,  he  would  use  the 
twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  our  friends  have  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a  proper  sense  of 
duty.  Twelve  huudred  thousand  bayonets  have  far  more 
eloquence  than  all  the  clauses  of  a  charter.” 

The  duke  continued  his  remarks  in  this  strain  until  the 
vehicle  approached  Sairmeuse.  Though  but  little  given  to 
sentiment,  he  was  really  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  had  been  born — where  he  had  played  as 
a  child,  and  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing  since  Made¬ 
moiselle  Armande’s  death.  Though  change  could  be  de¬ 
tected  on  every  side,  at  least  the  outlines  of  the  landscape 
remained  the  same,  and  the  valley  of  the  Oiselle  was  as 
bright  and  smiling  as  in  days  gone  by. 

“  I  recognize  it !  ”  exclaimed  his  grace  with  a  momen¬ 
tary  delight  that  made  him  forget  politics.  “  I  recognize 
it !  ” 

Soon  the  changes  became  more  striking.  The  vehicle 
had  reached  Sairmeuse,  and  rattled  over  the  stones  of  the 
one  long  street.  This  street,  in  former  years,  had  been  un¬ 
paved,  and  had  always  been  well  nigh  impassable  in  wet 
weather. 

“  Ah,  ha  !  ”  murmured  the  duke,  “  this  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  !  ” 

It  was  not  long  before  he  noticed  others.  The  dilapi¬ 
dated,  thatched  hovels  of  the  old  regime  had  given  place 
to  pretty,  comfortable  white  cottages,  with  green  blinds  to 
the  windows  aud  vines  hanging  gracefully  over  the  doors. 
Soon  the  church  came  in  view  with  the  white  flag  of  the 
the  Bourbons  floating  according  to  royal  command  on  the 
summit  of  the  belfry  tower.  In  the  open  square  facing 
the  house  of  worship  groups  of  peasants  were  still  engaged 
in  anxious  converse. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  all  these  peasants  ?  ”  enquired 
the  duke’s  son,  the  Marquis  Martial  de  Sairmeuse.  “  Do 
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you  think  they  look  like  people  who  are  preparing  a 
triumphal  reception  for  their  old  masters  ?  ” 

The  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  renounce  an  illusion  for  such  a  trifle.  “They don’t 
know  that  I  am  in  this  carriage,”  he  replied.  “  When  they 

know - ”  At  this  very  moment  loud  shouts  of  “Vive 

Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Sairmeuse !  ”  interrupted  him. 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  marquis  ?  ”  he  exclaimed ;  and 
pleased  by  these  cries  that  proved  he  was  in  the  right,  he 
leant  from  the  carriage-window,  waving  his  hand  to  the 
honest  Chupin  family,  who  were  running  after  the  vehicle 
with  noisy  shouts.  The  old  rascal,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
all  possessed  powerful  voices  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  strange 
that  the  duke  should  believe  that  the  whole  village  was 
welcoming  him.  He  was  indeed  convinced  of  it ;  and 
when  the  vehicle  stopped  before  the  house  of  the  cure,  M. 
de  Sairmeuse  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  popularity  of 
the  nobility  was  even  greater  then  than  ever. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  parsonage,  stood  Bibaine,  the 
village  priest’s  old  housekeeper.  She  knew  who  these 
guests  must  be,  fora  cure’s  servant  always  knows  every¬ 
thing  that  is  going  on.  “  The  cure  has  not  yet  returned 
from  church,”  she  said,  in  reply  to  the  duke’s  inquiry ; 
“  but  if  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  wait,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  comes,  for  the  poor  dear  man  has  not  yet 
lunched.” 

“  Then  let  us  go  in,”  the  duke  said  to  his  son ;  and 
guided  by  the  housekeeper,  they  entered  a  small  sitting- 
room  which  M.  de  Sairmeuse  appraised  in  a  single  glance. 
The  aspect  of  a  house  reveals  the  habits  of  its  master. 
Here  everything  was  poor  and  bare,  though  scrupulously 
clean.  The  walls  were  white-washed ;  eight  or  ten  chairs 
were  ranged  around,  and  the  spoons  and  forks  on  the  cloth¬ 
less  table  were  of  common  pewter.  This  abode  either  be¬ 
longed  to  a  man  of  saintly  character  or  one  of  intense 
ambition. 

“  Will  these  gentlemen  take  any  refreshment  ?  ”  inquired 
Bibaine. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  replied  Martial,  “  I  must  confess  that 
the  drive  has  whetted  my  appetite  amazingly.” 

“  Blessed  Jesus !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  housekeeper,  in  evi¬ 
dent  despair.  “You  wish  to  lunch.  What  am  I  to  do? 

I  have  nothing !  That  is  to  say — yes — I  have  an  old  hen 
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left  in  the  coop.  Give  me  time  to  ring  its  neck,  to  pick  it 

and  clean  it - She  paused  to  listen  ;  footsteps  could 

be  heard  in  the  passage.  “  Ah !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  here 
comes  our  cure  !  ” 

The  village  priest  of  Sairmeuse,  the  Abbe  Midon  as  he 
was  called  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  environs  of 
Montaignac,  and  owed  his  Latin  and  its  tonsure  to  the 
privations  of  his  family.  Tall,  angular,  and  solemn,  he 
was  as  cold  and  impassive  as  a  grave-stone. 

It  was  by  immense  efforts  of  will,  and  at  the  cost  of 
great  physical  and  mental  torture  that  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  what  he  was.  Some  idea  of  the  terrible  restraint  to 
which  he  had  subjected  himself  could  be  formed  by  looking 
at  his  eyes,  which  occasionally  flashed  with  all  the  fire  of  an 
impassioned  soul.  Was  he  old  or  young?  The  most  sub¬ 
tle  observer  would  have  hesitated  to  answer  this  question 
on  looking  at  his  pallid  emaciated  face,  cut  in  two  by  an 
immense  nose — a  real  eagle’s  beak — as  thin  as  the  edge 
of  a  razor.  He  wore  a  long  black  robe,  patched  and 
darned  in  numberless  places,  but  without  a  single  spot  or 
stain.  This  garment  hung  about  his  tall  attenuated  body 
like  the  damaged  sails  around  the  mast  of  some  disabled 
ship. 

At  the  sight  of  two  strangers  occupying  his  sitting-room, 
the  village  priest  manifested  some  slight  surprise.  The 
vehicle  standing  at  the  door  had  announced  the  presence 
of  some  unusual  visitor ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  sacristan 
had  been  notified,  and  he  wondered  who  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  what  was  required  of  him.  Mechanically  he  turned  to 
Bibaine,  but  the  old  servant  had  taken  flight. 

The  duke  understood  his  host’s  astonishment.  “  Upon 
my  word,  abbe,”  he  said,  with  the  impertinent  ease  of  a 
great  nobleman,  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere, 
“  we  have  taken  your  house  by  storm  and  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion,  as  you  see.  I  am  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  and  this  is 
my  son,  the  marquis.” 

The  priest  bowed,  but  he  did  not  seem  very  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  guest’s  exalted  rank.  “  It  is  a  great  honour 
for  me,”  he  replied,  in  a  more  than  reserved  tone,  “  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  former  master  of  this  place.” 

He  emphasized  this  word  “  former,”  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  sentiments  and  opin¬ 
ions.  “  Unfortunately,”  he  continued,  “you  will  not  find 
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here  the  comforts  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  and  I 
fear - ” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  interrupted  the  duke.  “  An  old  soldier 
is  not  fastidious,  and  what  suffices  for  you,  Monsieur 
1’Abbe,  will  suffice  for  us.  And  rest  assured  that  we  shall 
amply  repay  you  in  one  way  or  another  for  any  inconven« 
ience  we  may  cause  you.” 

The  priest’s  eyes  flashed.  This  want  of  tact,  this 
disagreeahle  familiarity,  this  last  insulting  remark,  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  man  concealed  beneath  the  priest. 

‘'Besides,”  added  Martial  gaily,  “we  have  been  vastly 
amused  by  your  housekeeper’s  anxieties,  and  already  know 
that  there  is  a  chicken  in  the  coop - ” 

“  That  is  to  say  there  was  one,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  suddenly  reappeared,  ex¬ 
plained  her  master’s  reply.  She  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  despair.  “  Holy  Virgin  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  she  clam¬ 
oured.  “  The  chicken  has  disappeared.  Some  one  has 
certainly  stolen  it  for  the  coop  is  securely  closed  !  ” 

“  Do  not  accuse  your  neighbors  hastily,”  interrupted  the 
cure ;  “  no  one  has  stolen  it.  Bertrand  was  here  this 
morning  to  ask  alms  for  her  sick  daughter.  I  had  no  mon¬ 
ey,  so  I  gave  her  the  fowl  that  she  might  make  some  good 
broth  for  the  poor  girl.” 

This  explanation  changed  Bibaine’s  consternation  to 
fury.  Planting  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  one 
hand  on  her  hip,  and  the  other  pointing  at  her  master,  she 
cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “  That  is  just  the  sort  of  a  man  he 
is  ;  he  hasn’t  as  much  sense  as  a  baby !  Any  miserable 
peasant  who  meets  him  can  turn  him  round  his  little  finger  ; 
and  the  bigger  the  falsehood  the  more  readily  the  tears  come 
to  his  eyes.  And  that’s  the  way  they  take  the  very  shoes  off 
his  feet  and  the  bread  from  his  mouth.  As  for  Bertrand’s 
daughter  she’s  no  more  ill  than  I  am  !  ” 

“  Enough,”  said  the  priest  sternly,  “  enough.”  Then, 
knowing  by  experience  that  his  voice  would  not  check  her 
flood  of  reproaches,  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
out  into  the  passage. 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuseand  his  son  exchanged  a  glance 
of  consternation.  Was  this  a  comedy  prepared  for  their 
benefit  ?  Evidently  not,  since  their  arrival  had  been  unex¬ 
pected.  But  the  priest  whose  character  had  been  so 
plainly  revealed  by  this  domestic  quarrel,  was  not  a  man 
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to  their  taste.  At  least,  he  was  evidently  not  the  man 
they  had  hoped  to  find — the  auxiliary  whose  assistance  was 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  Still  they  did 
not  exchange  a  word ;  but  listened,  waiting  for  what  would 
follow. 

They  could  hear  a  discussion  in  the  passage.  The  mas¬ 
ter  was  speaking  in  a  low  tones,  but  with  an  unmistakable 
accent  of  command,  and  the  servant  uttered  an  aston¬ 
ished  exclamation.  No  distinct  word  was,  however,  audi¬ 
ble. 

Soon  the  priest  re-entered  the  sitting-room.  “  I  hope, 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  with  a  dignity  calculated  to  check  any 
attempt  at  sarcasm,  “  that  you  will  excuse  this  ridiculous 
scene.  The  cure  of  Sairmeuse,  thank  God,  is  not  so  poor 
as  his  housekeeper  pretends.” 

Neither  the  duke  nor  Martial  made  any  reply.  Their 
earlier  assurance  was  very  sensibly  diminished ;  and  M.  de 
Sairmeuse,  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  the  subject. 
This  he  did,  by  relating  the  events  which  he  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Paris  ;  profiting  of  the  occasion  to  pretend  that 
his  majesty,  Louis  XVIII.,  had  been  welcomed  back  with 
enthusiastic  transports  of  affection. 

Fortunately,  the  old  housekeeper  interrupted  this  recital. 
She  entered  the  room,  loaded  with  china,  spoons,  forks, 
and  bottles,  and  behind  her  came  a  tall  man  in  a  white 
apron,  with  three  or  four  covered  dishes  in  his  hands.  It 
was  an  order  to  go  and  obtain  this  repast  from  the  village 
inn  that  had  drawn  from  Bibaine  so  many  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  dismay  in  the  passage. 

A  moment  later  the  cure  and  his  guests  took  their  places 
at  the  table.  Had  the  dinner  merely  consisted  of  the  much- 
lamented  chicken,  the  rations  would  have  been  very  “short.” 
I  ideed  the  worthy  woman  was  herself  obliged  to  confess 
this,  on  seeing  the  terrible  appetites  evinced  by  M.  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  and  his  son.  “  One  would  have  sworn  that  they 
hadn’t  eaten  anything  for  a  whole  fortnight,”  she  told  her 
friends  the  next  day. 

The  Abbe  Midon  was  apparently  not  hungry,  though  it  was 
now  two  o’clock,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  former  masters 
of  Sairmeuse  filled  his  heart  with  gloomy  forebodings  ;  and 
to  his  mind  their  coming  presaged  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tunes.  So  while  he  played  with  his  knife  and  fork,  pretend- 
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ing  to  eat,  he  was  really  occupied  in  watching  his  guests, 
and  in  studying  them  with  all  a  priest’s  penetration,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  generally  far  superior  to  that  of  a  physician 
or  a  magistrate. 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  was  fifty-seven,  but  looked  con¬ 
siderably  younger.  The  storms  of  his  youth,  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  his  riper  years,  the  great  excesses  of  every  kind  in 
which  he  had  indulged  had  failed  to  impair  his  iron  constitu¬ 
tion.  Of  herculean  build,  he  was  extremely  proud  of  his 
strength,  and  of  his  hands,  which  were  well  formed,  but 
large,  firmly  knit  and  powerful,  such  hands  as  rightfully 
belonged  to  a  nobleman  whose  ancestors  had  dealt  many  a 
crushing  blow  with  ponderous  battle-axe  and  two-handed 
sword  in  the  ancient  days  of  chivalry.  His  face  revealed 
his  character.  He  possessed  all  the  graces  and  all  the 
vices  of  a  courtier.  He  was  at  the  same  time  witty  and 
ignorant,  sceptical  as  regards  religion,  and  yet  violently 
imbued  with  the  authoritative  prejudices  of  his  class. 

Though  less  robust  than  his  father,  Martial  was  quite  as 
distinguished  a  looking  cavalier.  Young  as  he  was,  barely 
a  man,  he  had  already  been  the  hero  of  many  a  love  intrigue, 
and  more  than  one  beauty  of  renown  at  foreign  courts  had 
been  smitten  with  the  soft  gleam  of  his  large  blue  eyes, 
and  the  wavy  locks  of  golden  hair  he  inherited  from  his 
mother.  To  his  father  he  owed  energy,  courage,  and,  it 
must  also  be  added,  perversity.  But  he  was  his  superior 
in  education  and  intellect.  If  he  shared  his  father’s  preju¬ 
dices,  he  had  not  adopted  them  without  weighing  them 
carefully.  What  the  father  might  do  in  a  moment  of  ex¬ 
citement,  the  son  was  capable  of  doing  in  cold  blood. 

It  was  thus  that  the  abbe,  with  rare  sagacity,  read  the 
character  of  his  guests.  So  it  was  with  sorrow,  but  without 
surprise,  that  he  heard  the  duke  advance,  on  the  questions 
of  the  day,  the  impossible  ideas  that  were  shared  by  nearly 
all  the  returned  emigres.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  state  of  the  public  opinion,  the  cure 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  obstinate  nobleman  of  his 
mistake ;  but  upon  this  subject  the  duke  would  not  permit 
contradiction  ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper, 
when  Bibaine  opportunely  appeared  at  the  parlour  door. 

“  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  she,  “  M.  Lacheneur  and  his 
daughter  are  without  and  desire  to  speak  to  you.” 
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This  name  of  Lacheneur  awakened  no  recollection  in  the 
duke’s  mind.  First  of  all,  he  had  never  lived  at  Sairmeuse. 
And  even  if  he  had,  what  courtier  of  the  ancien  regime  ever 
troubled  himself  about  the  individual  names  of  his  peasan¬ 
try,  whom  he  regarded  with  such  profound  indifference. 
When  a  nobleman  addressed  these  people,  he  exclaimed  : 
“  Halloo  1  hi  there  !  my  worthy  fellow  !  ” 

Hence  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  making  an 
effort  of  memory  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  repeated  ; 
“  Lacheneur — M.  Lacheneur - ” 

But  Martial,  a  closer  observer  than  his  father,  had  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  priest’s  glance  wavered  at  the  mention  of 
this  name. 

u  Who  is  this  person,  abbe  ?  ”  lightly  asked  the  duke. 

“  M.  Lacheneur,”  replied  the  priest  with  evident  hesita¬ 
tion,  “is  the  present  owner  of  the  Chateau  de  Sair¬ 
meuse.” 

Martial,  the  precocious  diplomat,  could  not  repress  a  smile 
on  hearing  this  reply,  which  he  had  foreseen.  But  the 
duke  bounded  from  his  chair.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  it’s 
the  rascal  who  had  the  impudence — Let  him  come  in,  old 
woman,  let  him  come  in.” 

Bibaine  retired,  and  the  priest’s  uneasiness  increased. 
“  Permit  me,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  he  hastily  said,  “  to  remark 
that  M.  Lacheneur  exercises  a  great  influence  in  this  region 
— to  offend  him  would  be  impolitic - ” 

“  I  understand — you  advise  me  to  be  conciliatory.  Such 
sentiments  are  those  of  a  Jacobin.  If  his  majesty  listens 
to  the  advice  of  such  as  you,  all  these  sales  of  confiscated 
estates  will  be  ratified.  Zounds!  our  interests  are  the  same. 
If  the  Revolution  has  deprived  the  nobility  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  it  has  also  impoverished  the  clergy.” 

“  The  possessions  of  a  priest  are  not  of  this  world,” 
coldly  retorted  the  cure. 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  was  about  to  make  some  impertinent 
rejoinder,  when  M.  Lacheneur  appeared,  followed  by  his 
daughter.  The  wretched  man  was  ghastly  pale,  great 
drops  of  perspiration  coursed  down  forehead,  and  his 
restless,  haggard  eyes  revealed  his  distress  of  mind.  Marie- 
Anne  was  as  pale  as  her  father,  but  her  attitude  and  the 
light  gleaming  in  her  glance  spoke  of  invincible  energy 
and  determination. 
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“  Ah,  well !  friend,”  said  the  duke,  “  so  you  are  the 
owner  of  Sairmeuse,  it  seems.” 

This  was  said  with  such  a  careless  insolence  of  manner 
that  the  cure  blushed  that  a  man  whom  he  considered  his 
equal  should  be  thus  treated  in  his  house.  He  rose  and 
offered  the  visitors' chairs.  “Will  you  take  a  seat,  dear 
Lacheneur  ?  ”  said  he,  with  a  politeness  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  the  duke ;  “  and  you,  also,  mademoiselle,  do  me 
the  honour - ” 

But  the  father  and  the  daughter  both  refused  the  prof¬ 
fered  civility  with  a  motion  of  the  head. 

“  Monsieur  le  Due,”  continued  Lacheneur,  “  I  am  an 
old  servant  of  your  house — ” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  !  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Armande,  your  aunt,  did  my  poor  mother 
the  honour  of  acting  as  my  godmother - ” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  interrupted  the  duke,  “  I  remember  you  now. 
Our  family  has  shown  great  kindness  to  you  and  yours. 
And  it  was  to  prove  your  gratitude,  probably,  that  you 
made  baste  to  purchase  our  estate  !  ” 

The  former  ploughboy  was  of  humble  origin,  but  his 
heart  and  his  character  had  developed  with  his  fortunes ; 
he  understood  his  own  worth.  Much  as  he  was  disliked, 
and  even  detested,  by  his  neighbours,  every  one  respected 
him.  And  here  was  a  man  who  treated  him  with  undisguised 
scorn.  Why  ?  By  what  right  ?  Indignant  at  the  outrage, 
he  made  a  movement  as  if  to  retire.  No  one,  save  his 
daughter,  knew  the  truth  ;  he  had  only  to  keep  silent,  and 
Sairmeuse  remained  his.  Yes,  he,  had  still  the  power  to 
keep  Sairmeuse,  and  he  knew  it,  for  he  did  not  share  *he 
fears  of  the  ignorant  rustics.  He  was  too  well  informed 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  hopes  of  the 
emigres  and  the  reality  of  their  situation. 

He  knew  that  to  place  the  returning  noblemen  perforce 
in  repossession  of  their  ancestral  estates  would  imperil 
even  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  despite  the  presence 
of  all  the  foreign  bayonets.  A  beseeching  word,  uttered 
in  a  low  tone  by  his  daughter,  induced  him,  however,  to 
turn  again  to  the  duke.  “  If  I  purchased  Sairmeuse,” 
he  answered,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion,  “  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  your  dying  aunt,  and  with 
the  money  she  gave  me  for  that  purpose.  If  you  see  me 
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here,  it  is  only  because  I  come  to  restore  to  you  the  de¬ 
posit  confided  to  my  keeping.” 

Any  one  not  belonging  to  that  class  of  spoiled  fools 
who  ordinarily  surround  a  throne  would  have  been  deeply 
touched.  But  the  duke  thought  this  grand  act  of  honesty 
and  generosity  the  most  simple  and  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

“  That’s  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the  principal  is  concerned,” 
said  he.  “  But  let  us  speak  now  of  the  interest.  Sairmeuse, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  yielded  an  average  income  of  one 
thousand  louis  per  year.  These  revenues,  well  invested, 
should  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  amount.  Where 
is  it?” 

This  claim,  thus  advanced  and  at  such  a  moment,  was 
50  outrageous,  that  Martial,  disgusted,  made  a  sign  to  his 
father  which  the  latter  did  not  see.  But  the  cure  hoping 
to  recall  the  grasping  nobleman  to  something  like  a  sense 
of  shame,  exclaimed  :  “  Monsieur  le  Due  !  Oh,  Monsieur 
le  Due !  ” 

Lacheneur  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  resig¬ 
nation.  “The  income  I  have  partly  used  for  my  own 
living  expenses,  and  the  education  of  my  children  ;  but 
most  of  it  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  estate,  which 
to-day  yields  an  income  twice  as  large  as  in  former  years.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  for  twenty  years,  M.  Lacheneur  has 
played  the  part  of  lord  of  the  manor.  A  delightful  comedy. 
You  are  rich  now,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  possess  nothing  at  all.  But  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  take  ten  thousand  francs,  which  your  aunt  gave  me.” 

“Ah  !  she  gave  you  ten  thousand  francs.  And  when  ?  ” 

“  On  the  same  evening  that  she  gave  me  the  seventy 
thousands  francs  intended  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate.” 

“  Perfect !  What  proof  can  you  furnish  that  she  gave 
you  this  sum  ?  ” 

Lacheneur  stood  motionless  and  speechless.  He  tried 
to  reply,  but  could  not.  If  he  opened  his  lips  it  would 
only  be  to  pour  a  torrent  of  menace,  insult,  and  invective. 

Marie-Anne  stepped  quickly  forward.  “  The  proof,  sir,” 
said  she,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  “  is  the  word  of  this 
man,  who,  of  his  own  free  will,  comes  to  return  to  you — to 
give  you  a  fortune.” 

As  she  sprang  forward,  her  beautiful  dark  hair  escaped 
from  its  confinement,  her  rich  blood  crimsoned  hei 
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cheeks,  her  dark  eyes  flashed  brilliantly,  and  sorrow,  anger, 
horror  at  the  humiliation  imposed  upon  her  father,  im¬ 
parted  a  sublime  expression  to  her  face.  She  was  so 
beautiful  that  Martial  gazed  at  her  with  absolute  wonder. 
“  Lovely  !  ”  he  murmured  in  English ;  “  beautiful  as  an 
angel !  ” 

These  words,  which  she  understood,  abashed  Marie- 
Anne.  But  she  had  said  enough  ;  her  father  felt  that  he 
was  avenged.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  papers 
and  threw  them  upon  the  table. 

“  Here  are  your  titles,”  he  said,  addressing  the  duke  in  a 
tone  full  of  implacable  hatred.  “  Keep  the  legacy  your 
aunt  gave  me,  I  wish  nothing  of  yours.  I  shall  never  set 
foot  in  Sairmeuse  again.  Penniless  I  entered  it,  penniless 
I  will  leave  it !  ” 

He  walked  out  of  the  room  with  head  proudly  erect, 
and  when  they  were  outside,  he  merely  said  to  his  daughter  ; 
“  You  see,  I  told  you  so  !  ” 

“  You  have  done  your  duty,”  she  replied ;  “  it  is  those 
who  haven’t  done  theirs  who  are  to  be  pitied  !  ” 

She  had  no  opportunity  to  say  any  more,  for  Martial 
came  running  after  them,  anxious  for  another  chance  of 
seeing  this  girl  whose  beauty  had  made  such  an  immediate 
impression  upon  his  mind.  “  I  hastened  after  you,”  he 
said  addressing  Marie-Anne,  rather  than  M.  Lacheneur, 
“  to  reassure  you.  All  this  will  be  arranged,  Mademoiselle. 
Eyes  so  beautiful  as  yours  should  never  know  tears.  I 
will  be  your  advocate  with  my  father — ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  has  no  need  of  an  advocate  !  ” 
interrupted  a  harsh  voice. 

Martial  turned,  and  saw  the  young  man  who  that  morn¬ 
ing  had  gone  to  warn  M.  Lacheneur  of  the  duke’s  arrival. 
Accosting  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  insolent  voice,  “  I  am 
the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  And  I,”  said  the  other  quietly,  “  am  Maurice  d’Escor- 
val.” 

They  surveyed  one  another  for  a  moment,  each  expecting, 
perhaps,  an  insult  from  the  other.  Instinctively,  they 
felt  they  were  to  be  enemies ;  and  the  glances  they  ex¬ 
changed  were  full  of  animosity.  Perhaps  they  had  a 
presentiment  that  they  were  to  be  the  champions  of  two 
different  principles,  as  well  as  rivals  in  love. 
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Martial,  remembering  his  father,  yielded.  “We  shall 
meet  again,  M.  d’Escorval,”  he  said,  as  he  retired. 

At  this  threat,  Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  had  better  not  desire  it.” 


IV. 

The  residence  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  the  brick  structure 
with  stone  dressings,  seen  from  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
Chateau  de  Sairmeuse,  was  small  and  unpretentious.  Its 
chief  attraction  was  a  pretty  lawn  extending  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oiselle  in  front,  and  a  small  but  shady  park  in  the 
rear.  It  was  known  as  the  Chateau  d’Escorval,  but  such 
an  appellation  was  a  piece  of  the  grossest  flattery.  Any 
petty  manufacturer  who  has  amassed  a  small  fortune, would 
desire  a  larger,  handsomer,  and  more  imposing  structure 
for  his  residence. 

M.  d’Escorval — and  history  will  record  the  fact  to  his 
honour — was  not  a  rich  man.  Although  he  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  several  of  those  missions  from  which  gene¬ 
rals  and  diplomats  often  return  laden  with  millions,  his 
worldly  possessions  only  consisted  of  the  little  patrimony 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father ;  a  property  which  yielded 
an  income  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a 
year.  His  modest  dwelling,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
Sairmeuse,  represented  ten  years’  savings.  He  had  built 
it  in  1806  from  a  plan  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  and  it  was 
the  dearest  spot  he  had  on  earth.  He  always  hastened  to 
this  retreat  when  work  allowed  him  a  little  rest,  though  on 
this  occasion  he  had  not  come  to  Escorval  of  his  own  free 
will,  for  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Paris  by  the  pro¬ 
scription  list  of  July  24 — that  fatal  list  which  summoned 
the  valiant  Ney,  the  enthusiastic  Labedoyere,  and  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Drouot  before  a  court-martial. 

Even  in  the  seclusion  of  his  country  seat,  M.  d’Escor- 
val’s  situation  was  not  without  danger,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  some  days  before  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  had 
strongly  urged  the  emperor  to  order  the  execution  of 
Fouche,  the  former  minister  of  police.  Now,  Fouche 
knew  of  this  advice ;  and  to-day  he  was  all  powerful 
Hence,  M.  d’Escorval’s  friends  wrote  to  him  from  Paris 
to  be  very  careful.  But  he  put  his  trust  in  Providence, 
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and  faced  the  future,  threatening  though  it  was,  with  the 
unalterable  serenity  of  a  pure  conscience. 

The  baron  was  still  young ;  he  was  not  yet  fifty,  but 
anxiety,  work,  and  long  nights  passed  in  struggling  with 
the  most  arduous  difficulties  of  the  imperial  policy  had 
aged  him  before  his  time.  He  was  tall,  slightly  inclined 
to  embonpoint ,  and  stooped  a  little.  His  calm  eyes,  seri¬ 
ous  mouth,  broad,  furrowed  forehead,  and  austere  man¬ 
ners  at  once  inspired  respect.  “  He  must  be  stern  and 
inflexible,”  said  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
But  they  were  mistaken.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
duties,  he  had  always  had  the  strength  to  resist  any 
temptation  to  swerve  from  the  right  path  ;  if,  when  duty 
was  at  stake,  he  was  as  rigid  as  iron,  in  private  life  he 
was  as  unassuming  as  a  child,  and  kind  and  gentle  even 
to  the  verge  of  weakness.  To  this  nobility  of  character 
he  owed  his  domestic  happiness,  that  rare  boon  which 
after  all  is  the  one  great  treasure  of  life. 

During  the  bloodiest  epoch  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  M. 
d’Escorval  had  saved  from  the  guillotine  a  young  girl, 
named  Victorie-Laure  d’Alleu,  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Rhetaus  of  Commarin,  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  only 
three  years  younger  than  himself.  He  loved  her — and 
though  she  was  an  orphan,  destitute  of  fortune,  he 
married  her,  considering  the  treasure  of  her  virgin  heart 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  largest  dowry.  She  was  an 
honest  woman  as  her  husband  was  an  honest  man,  in  the 
strictest,  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  sel¬ 
dom  seen  at  the  Tuileries,  where  M.  d’Escorval’s  worth 
made  him  eagerly  welcomed.  The  splendours  of  the  im¬ 
perial  court,  outshining  even  the  pomp  of  the  grand  Mon- 
arque,  had  no  attractions  for  her.  She  reserved  her 
grace,  beauty,  youth,  and  accomplishments  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  her  home.  Her  husband  was  everything  for  her. 
She  lived  in  him  and  through  him.  She  had  not  a 
thought  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  her  happiest 
hours  were  those  he  could  spare  from  his  arduous  labors 
to  devote  to  her.  And  when  in  the  evening,  they  sat  be¬ 
side  the  fire  in  their  modest  drawing-room,  with  their  son 
Maurice  playing  on  the  rug  at  their  feet,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  had  nothing  to  wish  for  here  below. 

The  overthrow  of  the  empire  surprised  them  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  happiness.  Surprised  them  ?  Scarcely.  For  a 
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long  time,  M.  d’Escorval  had  seen  the  prodigious  edifice, 
raised  by  the  genius  whom  he  had  made  his  idol,  totter  as 
if  about  to  fall.  Certainly,  he  was  troubled  by  this  fall 
when  at  last  it  came,  but  he  was  truly  heart-broken  at  be 
holding  all  the  treason  and  cowardice  which  followed  it. 
He  was  disgusted  and  horrified  at  the  rising  of  the  sons 
of  mammon,  eager  to  gorge  themselves  with  the  spoil. 
Under  these  circumstances,  exile  from  Paris  seemed  an 
actual  blessing;  and  he  remarked  to  the  baroness  that  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  provinces  they  would  soon  be  forgot1 
ten.  In  his  innennost  heart,  however,  he  was  not  without 
misgivings — misgivings  shared  by  his  wife,  who  trembled 
for  her  husband’s  safety,  although  to  spare  him  all  alarm 
she  strove  to  preserve  a  placid  countenance. 

On  this  first  Sunday  in  August,  M.  and  Madame  d’Es¬ 
corval  had  been  unusually  sad.  A  vague  presentiment  of 
approaching  misfortune  weighed  heavily  upon  their  hearts. 
At  the  moment  when  Lacheneur  presented  himself  at  the 
parsonage  they  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
their  house,  gazing  anxiously  at  the  roads  leading  from 
Escorval  to  the  chateau,  and  to  the  village  of  Sainneuse. 
Apprised  that  same  morning  of  the  duke’s  arrival  by  his 
friends  at  Montaignac,  the  baron  had  sent  his  son  to  warn 
M.  Lacheneur.  He  had  requested  him  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  and  yet  the  hours  were  rolling  by,  and  Mau¬ 
rice  had  not  returned. 

“  What  if  something  has  happened  to  him  !  ”  thought 
the  anxious  parents. 

No,  at  that  moment  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
Though  a  word  from  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  had  sufficed 
to  make  him  forget  his  usual  deference  to  his  father’s 
wishes.  “  This  evening,”  she  had  said,  “  I  shall  certainly 
know  your  heart.”  What  could  this  mean  ?  Could  she 
doubt  him  ?  Tortured  by  anxieties,  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  home  again  without  having  had  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  he  loitered  near  the  chateau  hoping  that  Marie- 
Anne  would  reappear. 

She  did  reappear  at  last,  but  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm. 
Young  d’Escorval  followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  soon 
saw  them  enter  the  parsonage.  What  they  wanted  there 
he  couldn’t  guess  though  he  knew  that  the  duke  and  his 
son  were  inside.  The  time  that  the  Lacheneurs  remained 
in  the  Abbe  Midon’s  house  seemed  a  century  to  Maurice, 
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who  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  market  place.  At 
last,  however,  Marie-Anne  and  her  father  reappeared,  and 
he  was  about  to  join  them  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
appearance  of  Martial,  whose  promises  he  overheard. 

Maurice  knew  nothing  of  life ;  he  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  but  he  could  not  mistake  the  intentions  that  had 
dictated  the  step  taken  by  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.  At 
the  thought  that  a  libertine’s  caprice  should  for  an  instant 
rest  on  the  pure  and  beautiful  girl  he  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  being — the  girl  he  had  sworn  should  be 
his  wife — all  his  blood  mounted  madly  to  his  brain.  He 
felt  a  wild  longing  to  chastise  the  marquis  ;  but  fortunately 
— unfortunately,  perhaps — his  hand  was  stayed  by  the 
recollection  of  a  phrase  he  had  heard  his  father  repeat  a 
thousand  times  :  “  Calmness  and  irony  are  the  only  weap¬ 

ons  worthy  of  the  strong.”  And  at  the  remembrance  of 
these  words  he  acquired  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  ap¬ 
pear  calm,  though  in  reality  he  was  beside  himself  with 
passion. 

“  Ah  !  I  will  find  you  again,”  he  repeated,  however, 
through  his  set  teeth  as  he  watched  his  enemy  move 
away.  He  then  turned  and  discovered  that  Marie-Anne 
and  her  father  had  left  him.  He  saw  them  standing 
about  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  although  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  indifference,  he  made  haste  to  join  them, 
and  addressed  himself  to  M.  Lacheneur. 

“  We  are  just  going  to  your  father’s  house,”  was  the 
only  reply  he  received,  and  this  in  an  almost  ferocious 
tone. 

A  glance  from  Marie-Anne  commanded  silence.  He 
obeyed,  and  walked  a  few  steps  behind  them,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  terribly  anxious,  and  vainly  seeking 
to  explain  to  himself  what  had  taken  place.  His  manner 
betrayed  such  intense  grief  that  his  mother  divined  a 
misfortune  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  him. 

All  the  anguish  which  this  courageous  woman  had 
hidden  for  a  month,  found  utterance  in  a  single  cry. 
“  Ah !  here  is  misfortune !  ”  said  she  :  “  we  shall  not  es¬ 
cape  it.” 

It  was  indeed  misfortune.  One  could  no  longer  doubt 
it  on  seeing  M.  Lacheneur  enter  the  drawing-room.  He 
walked  with  the  heavy  and  uncertain  step  of  a  drunken 
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man  ;  his  eyes  were  void  of  expression,  his  features  were 
distorted  and  his  lips  trembled. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  eagerly  asked  the  baron. 

But  whilom  proprietor  of  Sairmeuse  did  not  seem  to 
hear  him.  “  Ah !  I  warned  her,”  he  murmured,  con 
tinuing  a  monologue  he  had  begun  before  entering  the 
room.  “  Yes,  I  told  my  daughter  so.” 

Madame  d’Escorval,  after  kissing  Marie- Anne,  drew  the 
girl  towards  her.  “What  has  happened?  For  heaven’s 
sake  tell  me  what  has  happened  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

With  a  gesture  of  resignation,  the  girl  motioned  her  to 
look  at  M.  Lacheneur,  and  listen  to  him. 

The  latter  seemed  to  wake  up ;  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  wiped  away  the  moisture  from 
his  eyes.  “  It  is  only  this,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  he  in  a 
harsh,  unnatural  voice  :  “  I  rose  this  morning  the  richest 
land-owner  in  the  district,  and  I  shall  lie  down  to-night 
poorer  than  the  poorest  beggar  in  Sairmeuse.  I  had 
everything ;  and  now  I  have  nothing,  nothing  but  my 
two  hands.  They  earned  me  my  bread  for  twenty-five 
years  ;  they  will  earn  it  for  me  now  until  the  day  of  my 
death.  I  had  a  beautiful  dream ;  it  is  over.” 

In  the  presence  of  this  outburst  of  despair,  M.  d’Escor¬ 
val  turned  pale.  “  You  must  exaggerate  your  misfortune,” 
he  faltered ;  “  explain  what  has  happened.” 

Unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  M.  Lacheneur 
threw  his  hat  upon  a  chair,  and  flinging  back  his  long, 
gray  hair,  he  said  :  “To  you  I  will  tell  everything.  I 
came  here  for  that  purpose.  I  know  you  •  I  know  your 
heart.  And  have  you  not  done  me  the  honour  to  call  me 
your  friend  ?  ” 

Then,  without  omitting  a  detail  he  related  the  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place  at  the  parsonage.  The  baron 
listened  with  intense  astonishment,  almost  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses ;  while  Madame  d’Escorval’s 
indignant  exclamations  showed  that  she  was  utterly  re¬ 
volted  by  such  injustice. 

But  there  was  one  listener,  whom  Marie- Anne  alone  ob¬ 
served,  who  was  most  intensely  moved  by  Lacheneur’s 
narrative.  This  listener  was  Maurice.  Leaning  against 
the  door,  pale  as  death,  he  tried  in  vain  to  repress  the 
tears  of  rage  and  grief  which  rushed  to  his  eyes.  To  in¬ 
sult  Lacheneur  was  to  insult  Marie-Anne — that  is  to  say, 
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to  injure,  to  outrage  him  in  what  he  [held  dearest  in  the 
world.  Had  Martial  now  been  within  his  reach  he  would 
certainly  have  paid  dearly  for  the  insults  heaped  on  the 
father  of  the  girl  that  Maurice  loved.  However,  young 
d’Escorval  swore  that  the  chastisement  he  contemplated 
was  only  deferred — that  it  should  surely  come.  And  it 
was  not  mere  angry  boasting.  This  young  man,  so 
modest  and  gentle  in  manner,  had  albeit  a  heart  that  was 
inaccessible  to  fear.  His  beautiful,  dark  eyes,  which 
usually  had  the  trembling  timidity  of  a  girl’s  could  meet 
an  enemy’s  gaze  without  flinching. 

When  M.  Lacheneur  had  repeated  the  last  words  he 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  M.  d’Escorval 
offered  him  his  hand.  “  I  have  told  you  already  that  I 
was  your  friend,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emo¬ 
tion  ;  “  but  I  must  tell  you  to-day  that  I  am  proud  of 
having  such  a  friend  as  you.” 

Lacheneur  trembled  at  the  touch  of  the  loyal  hand 
which  clasped  his  so  warmly,  and  his  face  betrayed  his 
inward  satisfaction. 

“If  my  father  had  not  returned  the  estate,”  obstinately 
murmured  Marie- Anne,  “he  would  have  been  an  unfaith¬ 
ful  guardian — a  thief.  He  has  only  done  his  duty.” 

M.  d’Escorval  turned  to  the  young  girl  a  little  surprised. 
“  You  speak  the  truth,  mademoiselle,”  he  said,  reproach¬ 
fully  ;  “  but  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  and  have  had 
my  experience,  you  will  know  that  the  accomplishment 
of  a  duty  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  act  of  heroism 
of  which  only  few  persons  are  capable.” 

M.  Lacheneur  exclaimed  warmly  to  his  friend,  “  Ah  ! 
your  words  do  me  good.  Now,  I  am  glad  of  what  I  have 
done.” 

The  baroness  rose,  too  much  a  woman  to  know  how  to 
resist  the  generous  dictates  of  her  heart.  “  And  I,  also, 
Lacheneur,”  said  she,  “  desire  to  press  your  hand.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  I  esteem  you  as  much  as  I  despise 
those  who  have  tried  to  humiliate  you,  when  they  should 
have  fallen  at  your  feet.  They  are  heartless  monsters, 
and  I  don’t  believe  the  like  of  them  are  to  be  found  on 
earth.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  sighed  the  baron,  “  the  allies  have  brought 
back  plenty  of  others  who,  like  the  Sairmeuses,  think 
that  the  world  was  created  exclusively  for  their  benefit.” 
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“  And  yet  these  people  wish  to  be  our  masters,”  growled 
Lacheneur. 

By  some  strange  fatality  no  one  chanced  to  hear  this 
last  remark.  Had  it  been  overheard,  and  had  the 
speaker  been  questioned,  he  would  probably  have  dis¬ 
closed  some  of  the  projects  just  forming  in  his  mind; 
and  then  many  disastrous  consequences  might  have  been 
averted. 

M.  d’Escorval  had  now  regained  his  usual  coolness. 
“  Now,  my  dear  friend,”  he  asked,  “  wrhat  course  do  you 
propose  to  pursue  with  these  members  of  the  Sairmeuse 
family !  ” 

“  They  will  hear  nothing  more  from  me — for  some  time 
at  least.” 

“  What !  Shall  you  not  claim  the  ten  thousand  francs 
they  owe  you  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  ask  them  for  nothing.” 

“  You  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Since  you  have  al¬ 
luded  to  the  legacy,  your  own  honour  requires  that  you 
should  insist  upon  its  payment  by  all  legal  means. 
There  are  still  judges  in  France.” 

M.  Lacheneur  shook  his  head.  “  The  judges  will  not 
grant  me  the  justice  I  desire.  I  shall  not  apply  to  them.” 

“  But - ” 

“  No,  no.  I  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  these 
men.  I  shall  not  even  go  to  the  chateau  to  remove  either 
my  own  clothes  or  my  daughter’s.  If  they  send  them  to 
us — very  well.  If  they  like  to  keep  them  so  much  the 
better.  The  more  shameful,  infamous,  and  odious  their 
conduct  the  better  I  shall  be  satisfied.” 

The  baron  made  no  reply ;  but  his  wife  spoke,  believing 
that  she  had  a  sure  means  of  conquering  this  incompre¬ 
hensible  obstinacy.  “  I  could  understand  your  determina¬ 
tion  if  you  were  alone  in  the  world,”  said  she,  “but  you 
have  children.” 

“  My  son  is  eighteen,  madame ;  he  is  in  good  health  and 
has  had  an  excellent  education.  He  can  make  his  own 
way  in  Paris  if  he  chooses  to  remain  there.” 

“  But  your  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Marie-Anne  will  remain  with  me.” 

M.  d’Escorval  thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere.  “Take 
care,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  grief  doesn’t  tamper  witk 
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your  reason,”  said  he.  “  Reflect !  What  will  become  of 
you — your  daughter  and  yourself  ?  ” 

Lacheneur  smiled  sadly.  “Oh,”  he  replied,  “we  are 
not  as  destitute  as  I  said.  I  exaggerated  our  misfortune. 
We  are  still  landowners.  Last  year  an  old  cousin,  whom 
I  could  never  induce  to  come  and  live  with  us  at  Sair- 
meuse,  died,  and  left  everything  she  had  to  Marie-Anne  ; 
so  we’ve  still  got  a  poor  little  cottage  near  La  Reche,  with 
a  little  garden  and  a  few  acres  of  barren  land.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  my  daughter’s  entreaties,  I  repaired  the  cottage, 
and  furnished  it  with  a  table,  some  chairs,  and  a  couple  of 
beds.  It  was  then  intended  as  a  home  for  old  Father  Gu- 
vat  and  his  wife.  And  in  the  midst  of  my  wealth  and  lux¬ 
ury,  I  said  to  myself :  *  How  comfortable  those  two  old 
people  will  be  there.’  Well,  what  I  thought  so  comforta¬ 
ble  for  others,  will  be  good  enough  for  me  now.  I  can 
raise  vegetables,  and  Marie-Anne  shall  sell  them.” 

Was  he  speaking  seriously?  Maurice  must  have  sup¬ 
posed  so,  for  he  sprang  forward.  “  This  shall  not  be, 
Lacheneur  1  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“What!” 

“  No,  this  shall  not  be,  for  I  love  Marie-Anne,  and  I  ask 
you  to  give  her  to  me  for  my  wife.” 

Maurice  and  Marie-Anne’s  affections  for  each  other  did 
not  date  from  yesterday.  As  children  they  had  played  to¬ 
gether  in  the  parks  of  Sairmeuse  and  Escorval.  They  had 
shared  many  a  butterfly  hunt,  and  many  a  search  for  peb¬ 
bles  on  the  river  banks ;  and  oft  times  had  they  rolled  in 
the  hay  while  their  mothers  sauntered  through  the  mead¬ 
ows  bordering  the  Oiselle. 

For  their  mothers  were  friends.  Madame  Lacheneur 
had  been  reared  like  most  poor  peasant  girls  ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  her  marriage  day  she  only  succeeded  with  great 
difficulty  in  inscribing  her  name  upon  the  register.  But 
from  her  husband’s  example  she  learnt  that  prosperity,  as 
well  as  noble  lineage,  entails  numerous  obligations  ;  hence 
with  rare  courage,  crowned  with  still  rarer  success,  she  un¬ 
dertook  to  acquire  an  education  in  keeping  with  her  rank 
and  fortune.  And  the  baroness  made  no  effort  to  resist 
the  feelings  of  sympathy  which  led  her  towards  this  merito¬ 
rious  young  woman,  in  whom  it  was  easy  to  discern  a  mind 
of  many  natural  gifts,  and  a  nature  which  despite  low  birth 
was  instinctively  refined.  When  Madame  Lacheneur  died, 
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Madame  d’Escorval  mourned  for  her  as  she  would  have 
mourned  for  a  favourite  sister. 

From  that  moment  Maurice’s  attachment  assumed  a 
more  serious  character.  Educated  at  a  college  in  Paris, 
his  masters  sometimes  complained  of  his  want  of  appli¬ 
cation.  “  If  your  professors  are  not  satisfied  with  you,” 
said  his  mother,  “  you  shall  not  go  to  Escorval  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  then  you  will  not  see  your  friend.”  Now  this 
simple  threat  always  sufficed  to  make  the  school-boy  re¬ 
sume  his  studies  with  redoubled  diligence.  So  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  strengthened  as  it  were  the  love  which  pre¬ 
served  Maurice  from  the  restlessness  and  errors  of  youth. 

The  two  children  were  equally  timid  and  artless,  and 
equally  infatuated  with  each  other.  Long  walks  in  the 
twilight  under  their  parents’  eyes,  a  glance  that  revealed 
their  delight  at  meeting,  flowers  exchanged  between  them 
and  religiously  preserved — such  were  their  simple  pleas¬ 
ures.  That  magical  word  love — so  sweet  to  utter,  and  so 
sweet  to  hear — had  never  once  dropped  from  their  lips. 
Maurice’s  audacity  had  never  gone  beyond  a  furtive  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand. 

The  parents  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  they  pretended  to  shut  their  eyes,  it  was  only 
because  it  neither  displeased  them  nor  disturbed  their 
plans.  M.  and  Madame  d’Escorval  saw  no  objection  to 
their  son’s  marriage  with  a  girl  whose  nobility  of  character 
they  appreciated,  and  who  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good. 
That  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  province,  was  nat¬ 
urally  no  objection.  So  far  as  M.  Lacheneur  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
which  would  ally  him,  a  former  ploughboy,  with  an  old 
and  generally  respected  family.  Hence  although  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  never  been  directly  alluded  to  either  by  the  baron 
or  Lacheneur,  there  was  withal  a  tacit  agreement  between 
the  two  families.  Indeed  the  marriage  was  considered  as 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

And  yet  Maurice’s  impetuous  unexpected  declaration 
struck  every  one  dumb.  In  spite  of  his  agitation,  the 
young  man  perceived  the  effect  his  words  had  produced, 
and  frightened  by  his  own  boldness,  he  turned  towards 
his  father  with  a  look  of  interrogation.  The  baron’s  face 
was  grave,  even  sad ;  but  his  attitude  expressed  no  dis-; 
pleasure. 
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This  gave  renewed  courage  to  the  anxious  lover.  “  You 
will  excuse  me,”  he  said,  addressing  Lacheneur,  “  for 
presenting  my  request  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a 
time.  But  surely  it  is  at  the  moment  when  misfortune 
overtakes  one  that  true  friends  should  declare  themselves, 
and  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  their  devotion  can  ol> 
literate  the  remembrance  of  such  infamous  treatment  as 
that  to  which  you  have  been  subjected.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  watching  Marie-Anne.  Blushing 
and  embarrassed,  she  turned  away  her  head,  perhaps  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  gushed  forth  from  her  eyes — tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  The  love  of  the  man  she  worshipped 
had  come  forth  victorious  from  a  test  which  many  heir¬ 
esses  might  in  vain  resort  to.  Now  could  she  truly  say 
that  she  knew  Maurice’s  heart. 

Maurice  speedily  continued :  “  I  have  not  consulted 
my  father,  sir  ;  but  I  know  his  affection  for  me  and  his 
esteem  for  you.  When  the  happiness  of  my  life  is  at  stake 
he  will  not  oppose  me.  He,  who  married  my  dear  mother 
without  a  dowry,  must  understand  my  feelings.” 

With  these  words  Maurice  paused,  awaiting  the  verdict. 

“  I  approve  your  course,  my  son,”  said  M.  d’Escorval, 
“  you  have  behaved  like  an  honourable  man.  Certainly 
you  are  very  young  to  become  the  head  of  a  family ;  but, 
as  you  say,  circumstances  demand  it.” 

Then  turning  to  M.  Lacheneur,  he  added  :  “  My  dear 
friend,  on  my  son’s  behalf  I  ask  you  for  your  daughter’s 
hand  in  marriage.” 

Maurice  had  not  expected  so  little  opposition.  In  his 
delight  he  was  almost  tempted  to  bless  the  hateful  Duke 
de  Sairmeuse,  to  whom  he  would  owe  his  future  happiness. 
He  sprang  towards  his  father,  and  seizing  his  hands,  he 
raised  them  to  his  lips,  faltering  :  “  Thanks  ! — you  are  so 
good  !  I  love  you  so  !  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !  ” 

Unfortunately,  the  poor  boy’s  joy  was  premature.  A 
gleam  of  pride  flashed  in  M.  Lacheneur’s  eyes  ;  but  his 
face  soon  resumed  its  gloomy  expression.  “  Believe  me,  M. 
le  Baron,”  said  he,  “  I  am  deeply  touched  by  what  you  and 
your  son  have  said — yes,  deeply  touched.  You  wish  to 
make  me  forget  my  humiliation  ;  but  for  this  very  reason, 
I  should  be  the  most  contemptible  of  men  if  I  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  great  honour  you  desire  to  confer  upon  my  daugh¬ 
ter.” 
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“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  baron  in  utter  astonishment ; 
“  you  refuse  ?  ” 

“  I  am  compelled  to  do  so.” 

Although  momentarily  thunderstruck,  Maurice  soon  re¬ 
newed  the  attack  with  an  energy  no  one  had  ever  sus¬ 
pected  in  his  character.  “  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  my  life,  to 
ruin  our  lives,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  for  if  I  love  Marie-Anne, 
she  also  loves  me.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  The  un¬ 
happy  girl,  crimson  with  happy  blushes  a  moment  earlier, 
had  now  turned  as  white  as  marble  and  glanced  implor¬ 
ingly  towards  her  father. 

“  It  cannot  be,”  repeated  M.  Lacheneur  ;  “  and  the  day 
will  arrive  when  you  will  bless  the  decision  I  have  come 
to.” 

Alarmed  by  her  son’s  evident  dismay,  Madame  d’Escor- 
val  interposed  :  “  You  must  have  reasons  for  this  refusal,” 

said  she. 

“  None  that  I  can  disclose,  madame.  But  as  long  as  I 
can  prevent  it,  my  daughter  shall  never  be  your  son’s 
wife.” 

“  Ah  !  it  will  kill  my  child  !  ”  exclaimed  the  baroness. 

M.  Lacheneur  shook  his  head.  “  M.  Maurice,”  said  he, 
“is  young  ;  he  will  soon  console  himself — and  forget.” 

“  Never !  ”  interrupted  the  unhappy  lover — “never !  ” 

“  And  your  daughter  ?  ”  inquired  the  baroness. 

Ah  !  this  was  the  weak  spot  in  Lacheneur’s  armour  :  a 
mother’s  instinct  had  prompted  the  baroness’s  last  words. 
The  whilom  lord  of  Sairmeuse  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  his  will  gained  the 
mastery  over  his  heart :  “  Marie-Anne,”  he  replied  slowly, 

“  knows  her  duty  too  well  not  to  obey  me.  When  I  have- 
told  her  the  motive  that  governs  my  conduct  she  will  re¬ 
sign  herself,  and  if  she  suffers  she  will  know  how  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  sufferings.” 

He  suddenly  paused.  In  the  distance  a  report  of 
musketry  could  be  plainly  heard.  Each  face  grew  paler : 
for  circumstances  imparted  to  these  sounds  an  ominous 
significance  to  anxious  hearts.  Both  M.  d’Escorval  and 
Lacheneur  sprang  out  upon  the  terrace.  But  everything 
was  silent  again.  Far  as  the  horizon  stretched,  nothing 
unusual  could  be  discerned.  The  limpidity  of  the  azure 
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sky  was  unimpaired,  and  not  the  faintest  cloudlet  of  smoke 
rose  above  the  trees. 

“  It  is  the  enemy,”  muttered  M.  Lacheneur  in  a  tone 
which  told  how  gladly  he  would  have  shouldered  his  gun 
and  with  five  hundred  others  marched  against  the  allies. 

He  paused.  The  reports  were  repeated  with  still 
greater  violence,  and  for  five  minutes  or  so  succeeded  each 
other  without  cessation.  It  seemed  even  as  if  some  pieces 
of  artillery  had  been  discharged. 

M.  d’Escorval  listened  with  knitted  brows.  “  This  is 
very  strange  ;  but  yet  it  is  scarcely  the  fire  of  a  regular  en¬ 
gagement,”  he  murmured. 

To  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  was 
out  of  the  question.  “  If  you  will  allow  me,  father,”  ven¬ 
tured  Maurice,  “  I  will  try  and  ascertain — ” 

“  Go,”  replied  the  baron  quietly;  “but  if  there  should  be 
anything,  which  I  doubt,  don’t  expose  yourself  to  useless 
danger,  but  return.” 

“  Oh  !  be  prudent  !  ”  nervously  insisted  Madame  d’Es- 
corval,  who  already  saw  her  son  exposed  to  peril. 

“  Be  prudent  !  ”  also  entreated  Marie-Anne,  who  alone 
understood  the  attraction  that  danger  might  have  for  a 
lover  in  despair. 

These  cautions  were  unnecessary'.  As  Maurice  was 
rushing  to  the  gate,  his  father  stopped  him. 

“Wait,”  said  he,  “here  comes  some  one  who  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  enlighten  us.” 

A  peasant  was  passing  along  the  road  leading  from  Sair- 
meuse.  He  was  walking  bareheaded  and  with  hurried 
strides  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  highway,  brandishing  his 
stick  as  if  soon  to  threaten  some  invisible  enemy,  and  he 
came  near  enough  for  the  party  on  the  terrace  to  distin¬ 
guish  his  features. 

“  Ah !  it’s  Chanlouineau  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Lacheneur. 

“  The  owner  of  the  vineyards  on  the  Borderie  ?  ” 

“  The  same  !  The  best  looking  young  farmer  in  the 
district,  and  the  best  in  heart  as  well.  Ah  !  he  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins  ;  we  may  well  be  proud  of  him.” 

“  Ask  him  to  stop,”  said  M.  d’Escorval. 

“  Ah !  Chanlouineau  !  ”  shouted  Lacheneur,  leaning  ovei 
the  balustrade. 

The  young  farmer  raised  his  head. 
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u  Come  up  here,”  resumed  Lacheneur ;  “  the  baron  wishes 
to  speak  with  you.” 

Chanlouineau  replied  by  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  opening 
the  garden  gate  soon  crossed  the  lawn.  He  had  a  furious 
look  in  his  face,  and  the  state  of  his  clothes  showed  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  been  fighting.  He  had  lost  his  collar 
and  necktie,  and  the  muscles  of  his  neck  were  swollen  as 
if  by  the  pressure  of  some  vigorous  hand. 

“  What's  going  on  ?”  eagerly  asked  Lacheneur.  “Is 
there  a  battle  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  there’s  no  battle,”  replied  the  young  farmer,  with 
a  nervous  laugh.  “  The  firing  you  hear  is  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  What !  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  the  truth.  It’s  all  the  work  of  that  scoundrel, 
Chupin.  If  ever  he  comes  within  reach  of  my  arm  again, 
he  will  never  steal  any  more.” 

M.  Lacheneur  was  confounded.  “Tell  us  what  has 
happened,”  he  said,  excitedly. 

“  Oh,  it’s  simple  enough.  When  the  duke  arrived  at 
Sairmeuse,  Chupin,  with  his  two  rascally  boys,  and  that 
old  hag,  his  wife,  ran  after  the  carriage  like  beggars  after  a 
diligence,  crying,  ‘  Vive  Monseigneur  le  due  !  *  The  duke 
was  delighted,  for  he  no  doubt  expected  a  volley  of  stones, 
so  he  gave  each  of  the  wretches  a  five  franc  piece.  This 
money  abetted  Chupin’s  appetite,  so  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  give  the  duke  such  a  reception  as  was  given  the 
emperor.  Having  learnt  from  Bibaine,  whose  tongue  is  as 
long  as  a  viper’s,  everything  that  had  occurred  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  between  the  duke  and  you,  M.  Lacheneur,  he  came 
and  proclaimed  the  news  on  the  market-place.  When  the 
fools  heard  it,  all  those  who  had  purchased  national  lands 
got  frightened.  Chupin  had  counted  on  this,  and  soon  he 
began  telling  the  poor  fools  that  they  must  burn  powder 
under  the  duke’s  nose  if  they  wished  him  to  confirm  their 
titles  to  their  property.” 

“  And  did  they  believe  him  ?  ” 

“  Implicitly.  It  didn’t  take  them  long  to  make  their 
preparations.  They  went  to  the  mairie  and  took  the  fire¬ 
men’s  muskets,  and  the  guns  used  for  firing  salutes  on  fete 
days  ;  the  mayor  gave  them  powder,  and  then  you  heard 
the  result.  When  I  left  Sairmeuse  there  was  more  than 
two  hundred  idiots  in  front  of  the  parsonage  shouting 
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‘Vive  Monseigneur  !  Vive  le  Due  de  Sairmeuse  !  ’  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.” 

“  The  same  pitiful  farce  that  was  played  in  Paris,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale,”  murmured  the  Baron  d’Escorval. 
“Avarice  and  human  cowardice  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over.” 

Meanwhile,  Chanlouineau  was  proceeding  with  his  nar¬ 
rative.  “  To  make  the  fete  complete,  the  devil  must  have 
warned  all  the  nobility  of  the  district,  for  they  all  hastened 
to  the  spot.  They  say  that  M.  de  Sairmeuse  is  the  king’s 
favourite,  and  that  he  can  do  just  as  he  pleases.  So  you 
may  imagine  how  they  all  greeted  him  !  I’m  only  a  poor 
peasant,  but  I’d  never  lie  down  in  the  dust  before  any 
man  like  these  old  nobles,  who  are  so  haughty  with  us,  did 
before  the  duke.  They  even  kissed  his  hands,  and  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  do  so.  He  walked  about  the  square  with 
the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu — ” 

“  And  his  son  ?  ”  interrupted  Maurice. 

“  The  Marquis  Martial,  eh  ?  Oh,  he  was  also  strutting 
about  with  Mademoiselle  Blanche  de  Courtornieu  on  his 
arm.  Ah!  I  can’t  understand  how  people  can  call  her 
pretty — a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  so  blonde  that  one  might  al¬ 
most  take  her  hair  for  white.  Ah,  they  did  laugh  those 
two  and  poke  fun  at  the  peasants  into  the  bargain.  Some 
of  the  villagers  say  they  are  going  to  be  married.  And  even 
this  evening  there’s  to  be  a  banquet  at  the  Chateau  de 
Courtornieu  in  the  duke’s  honour.” 

“You’ve  only  forgotten  one  thing,”  said  M.  Lacheneur 
when  Chanlouineau  paused.  “  How  is  it  your  clothes  are 
torn,  it  seems  as  if  you’d  been  fighting.” 

The  young  farmer  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
with  evident  reluctance  that  he  replied  :  “  I  can  tell  you  all 
the  same.  While  Chupin  was  preaching,  I  preached  as 
well,  but  not  in  the  same  strain.  The  scoundrel  reported 
me.  So,  in  crossing  the  square,  the  duke  stopped  before 
me  and  remarked :  ‘  So  you  are  an  evil  disposed  person  ?  ’ 
I  said  I  wasn’t,  though  I  knew  my  rights.  Then  he  took 
me  by  the  coat  and  shook  me,  and  told  me  he’d  cure  me 
and  take  possession  of  his  vineyard  again.  The  deuce  I 
When  I  felt  the  old  rascal’s  hand  on  me  my  blood  boiled. 
I  pinioned  him.  But  six  or  seven  men  fell  on  me,  and 
compelled  me  to  let  him  go.  But  he  had  better  make  up 
his  mind  not  to  come  prowling  about  my  vineyard  1 " 
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The  young  farmer  clenched  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  ominously  ;  he  evidently  had  an  intense  thirst  for 
vengeance.  M.  d’Escorval  remained  silent,  fearing  to  ag¬ 
gravate  this  hatred,  so  imprudently  kindled,  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  which  might  have  terrible  results. 

M.  Lacheneur  had  risen  from  his  chair.  “I must  go 
and  take  possession  of  my  cottage,”  he  remarked  to  Chan- 
louineau ;  “  will  you  accompany  me  ?  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make  to  you.” 

M.  and  Madame  d’Escorval  endeavoured  to  detain  him, 
but  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  a 
minute  later,  he,  his  daughter,  and  Chanlouineau  had 
taken  their  departure.  However,  Maurice  did  not  despair, 
for  Marie-Anne  had  promised  to  meet  him  on  the  following 
day  in  the  pine  grove  near  La  Reche. 

Chanlouineau  had  correctly  reported  the  reception 
which  the  villagers  of  Sairmeuse  had  given  to  the  duke. 
The  artful  Chupin  had  found  a  sure  means  of  kindling  a 
semblance  of  enthusiasm  among  the  callous,  calculating 
peasants  who  were  his  neighbours. 

He  was  a  dangerous  fellow  this  old  poacher  and  farm¬ 
yard  thief.  Shrewd  he  always  was ;  cautious  and  pathetic 
when  necessary  ;  bold  as  those  who  possess  nothing  can 
afford  to  be ;  in  short,  one  of  the  most  consummate  scoun¬ 
drels  that  ever  breathed.  The  peasants  feared  him,  and 
yet  they  had  no  conception  of  his  real  character.  All  the 
resources  of  his  mind  had  hitherto  been  expended  in 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  rural  code.  To  save  himself 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes,  to  steal  a 
few  sacks  of  wheat  without  detection,  he  had  expended 
talents  of  intrigue  which  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the 
fortune  of  twenty  diplomats.  Circumstances,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  said,  had  been  against  him.  Hence,  he  desperately 
caught  at  the  first  and  only  opportunity  worthy  of  his 
genius  that  had  ever  presented  itself. 

Of  course,  the  wily  rustic  told  his  fellow-villagers  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  true  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Sairmeuse  to  its  former  owner.  From  him  the 
peasants  only  learned  the  bare  fact ;  and  the  news  spread 
rapidly  from  group  to  group.  “  M.  Lacheneur  has  given 
up  Sairmeuse,”  said  Chupin.  “  Chateau,  forests,  vine¬ 
yards,  fields, — he  surrenders  everything.” 

This  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  terrify  ever) 
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landowner  in  the  village.  If  Lacheneur,  this  man  who 
was  so  powerful  in  their  eyes,  considered  the  danger  so 
threatening  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
make  a  complete  surrender,  what  was  to  become  of  them 
— poor  devils — without  aid,  without  counsel,  without  de¬ 
fence  ?  They  were  told  that  the  government  was  about  to 
betray  their  interests  ;  that  a  decree  was  in  process  of  prep¬ 
aration  which  would  render  their  title-deeds  worthless. 
They  could  see  no  hope  of  salvation,  except  through  the 
duke’s  generosity — that  generosity  which  Chupin  painted 
with  the  glowing  colours  of  a  rainbow. 

When  a  man  is  not  strong  enough  to  weather  the  gale,  he 
must  bow  like  the  reed  before  it,  and  rise  again  after  the 
storm  has  passed  :  to  this  conclusion  the  frightened  peas¬ 
antry  came.  Accordingly  they  bowed.  And  their  appar¬ 
ent  enthusiasm  was  all  the  more  vociferous,  on  account  of 
the  rage  and  fear  that  filled  their  hearts.  A  close  observer 
would  have  detected  an  under-current  of  anger  and 
menace  in  their  shouts ;  and  in  point  of  fact  each  villager 
murmured  to  himself :  “  What  do  we  risk  by  crying, 

*  Vive  le  due  ?  ’  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  If  he’s 
satisfied  with  that  as  a  compensation  for  his  lost  prop¬ 
erty — all  well  and  good  !  If  he  isn’t  satisfied,  we  shall 
have  time  by-and-bye  to  adopt  other  measures.”  Hence 
they  all  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 

And  while  the  duke  was  sipping  his  coffee  in  the  cure’s 
little  sitting-room,  he  expressed  his  lively  satisfaction  at 
the  scene  outside.  He,  this  great  lord  of  times  gone  by  •, 
this  unconquerable,  incorrigible  man  of  absurd  prejudices 
and  obstinate  illusions  accepted  these  acclamations  as  if 
they  had  been  bona-fide .  Without  the  least  semblance  of 
doubt  he  blandly  mistook  the  counterfeit  coin  for  genuine 
money.  “  How  you  have  deceived  me,  to  be  sure,”  he 
said  to  the  Abbe  Midon.  “  How  could  you  declare  that 
your  people  were  unfavourably  disposed  towards  us  ?  ” 

The  Abbe  Midon  was  silent.  What  could  he  reply  ?  He 
could  not  understand  this  sudden  revolution  in  public  opin¬ 
ion — this  abrupt  change  from  gloom  and  discontent  to  ex¬ 
cessive  gaiety.  Something  must  have  transpired  of  which 
he  was  not  aware.  Somebody  must  have  been  at  work 
among  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  who  that 
somebody  was.  Emboldened  by  his  success  outside,  Chu- 
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pin  ventured  to  present  himself  at  the  parsonage.  He  en* 
tered  the  sitting-room,  scraping  and  cringing,  his  back  bent 
double,  and  an  obsequious  smile  upon  his  lips.  He  came 
as  an  ambassador,  he  declared,  with  numerous  protestations 
of  respect,  he  came  to  implore  “  monseigneur  ”  to  show 
himself  upon  the  market  place. 

“Ah,  well — yes,”  exclaimed  the  duke,  rising  from  his 
seat ;  “  yes,  I  will  yield  to  the  wishes  of  these  good  people. 
Follow  me,  marquis  !  ” 

As  the  duke  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  parsonage, 
a  loud  shout  rent  the  air  ;  a  score  of  muskets  blazed  away, 
and  the  old  salute  guns  belched  forth  smoke  and  fire. 
Never  had  Sairmeuse  heard  such  a  salvo  of  artillery  ,  and 
the  shock  of  the  report  shattered  three  windows  at  the  inn 
of  the  Bceuf  Couronne. 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  knew  how  to  preserve  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  haughty  indifference.  Any  display  of  emotion 
was  in  his  opinion  vulgar  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  perfectly 
delighted,  so  delighted  that  he  desired  to  reward  his  wel* 
comers.  A  glance  over  the  deeds  handed  him  by  Lache- 
neur  had  shown  him  that  Sairmeuse  had  been  restored  to 
him  virtually  intact.  The  portions  of  the  immense  domain 
which  had  been  detached  and  sold  separately  were  after  all 
of  little  importance.  Now,  the  duke  already  schooled 
in  a  measure  by  his  son,  thought  it  would  be  politic,  and 
at  the  same  time  inexpensive,  to  abandon  all  claim  to  these 
few  acres,  now  shared  by  forty  Qr  fifty  peasants. 

“  My  friends,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  “  I  renounce, 
for  myself  and  for  my  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  lands 
belonging  to  my  house  which  you  have  purchased.  They 
are  yours — I  give  them  to  you !  ” 

By  this  absurd  semblance  of  a  gift,  M.  de  Sairmeuse 
thought  to  add  the  finishing  touch  to  his  popularity.  A 
great  mistake  !  -  It  simply  assured  the  popularity  of  Chupin, 
the  organizer  of  the  farce.  While  the  duke  was  prome¬ 
nading  through  the  crowd  with  a  proud  and  self-satisfied 
air,  the  peasants,  despite  their  seemingly  respectful  attitude, 
were  secretly  laughing  and  jeering  -at  him.  And  if  they 
promptly  took  his  part  against  Chanlouineau,  it  was  only 
because  his  gift  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds  ;  except  foi 
this  his  grace  might  have  fared  badly  indeed. 

The  duke,  however,  had  but  little  time  to  think  of  this 
encounter,  which  produced  a  vivid  impression  on  his  son. 
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One  of  his  former  companions  in  exile,  the  Marquis  de 
Courtomieu,  whom  he  had  informed  of  his  arrival,  now  ap- 
peared  on  the  place,  and  hastened  to  welcome  him.  The 
marquis  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Blanche.  Martial  could  not  do  otherwise  than  offer  his  arm 
to  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  friend ;  and  the  young  couple 
took  a  leisurely  promenade  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
trees,  while  the  duke  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  all 
the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood. 

There  was  not  a  single  nobleman  who  did  not  hasten  to 
press  the  duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  hand.  First,  he  possessed, 
it  was  said,  an  estate  in  England  valued  at  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  francs.  Then,  he  was  the  king’s  favour¬ 
ite,  and  each  member  of  the  local  aristocracy  had  some 
favour  to  ask  for  himself,  his  relatives,  or  friends.  Poor 
king !  If  he  had  had  twenty  kingdoms  of  France  to  divide 
like  a  cake  between  all  these  cormorants,  he  would  yet 
have  failed  to  satisfy  their  voracious  appetites. 

That  evening,  after  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Chateau  de 
Courtomieu,  the  duke  slept  at  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse, 
in  the  room  which  had  been  so  lately  occupied  by  Lache- 
neur.  He  was  gay,  chatty,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

“  I’m  like  Louis  XVIII.  in  Bonaparte’s  bedroom,”  he 
said  to  his  son  in  a  jocular  tone  ;  then  adding  with  a  shade 
of  sentiment,  “  Ah !  it’s  good  to  be  in  one’s  own  house 
again  1  ” 

But  Martial  only  tendered  a  mechanical  reply.  His 
mind  was  occupied  in  thinking  of  two  women,  who  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart  that  day.  He  was 
thinking  of  two  girls  so  utterly  unlike — Blanche  de  Cour- 
tornieu  and  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur. 


Only  those  who,  in  the  bright  spring-time  of  life,  have 
loved,  and  been  loved  in  return,  who  have  suddenly  seen 
an  impassable  gulf  open  between  them  and  their  future 
happiness,  can  realise  Maurice  d’Escorval’s  disappointment. 
All  the  dreams  of  his  life,  all  his  future  plans,  were  based 
upon  his  love  for  Marie-Anne.  If  this  love  failed  him, 
the  enchanted  castle  which  hope  had  erected  would  crum- 
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ble  and  fall,  burying  him  beneath  its  ruins.  Without 
Marie-Anne  he  saw  neither  aim  nor  motive  in  existence. 
Still  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  by  false  hopes. 
Although  at  first  his  appointed  meeting  with  Marie-Anne 
on  the  following  day  seemed  salvation  itself,  on  reflection 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  this  interview  could  bring  no 
change,  since  everything  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  third 
person,  M.  Lacheneur. 

Maurice  spent  the  remainder  of  Sunday  in  mournful  si- 
lence.  Dinner  time  came  ;  and  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
table,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  eat,  and  he  soon 
requested  his  parent’s  permission  to  withdraw.  M.  d’Es- 
corval  and  the  baroness  exchanged  sorrowful  glances,  but 
did  not  offer  any  comment.  They  respected  his  grief; 
knowing  that  a  sorrow  such  as  his  would  only  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  any  attempt  at  consolation. 

“  Poor  Maurice !  ”  murmured  Madame  d’Escorval,  as 
soon  as  her  son  had  left  the  room.  “  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
prudent  for  us  to  leave  him  entirely  to  the  dictates  of  de¬ 
spair.” 

The  baron  shuddered.  He  divined  only  too  well  his 
wife’s  sad  apprehensions.  “  We  have  nothing  to  fear,”  he 
replied  quickly;  “I  heard  Marie-Anne  promise  to  meet 
Maurice  to-morrow  in  the  grove  mear  La  Reche.” 

The  baroness,  who  in  her  anxiety  had  momentarily 
dreaded  lest  Maurice  might  commit  suicide,  now  breathed 
more  freely.  Still  she  was  a  mother,  and  her  husband’s 
assurance  did  not  completely  satisfy  her.  She  hastily 
went  up  stairs,  softly  opened  the  door  of  her  son’s  room 
and  looked  in. 

He  was  so  engrossed  in  gloomy  thought  that  he  neither 
heard  her  nor  even  for  an  instant  suspected  the  presence  of 
the  anxious  mother  who  was  fondly  watching  over  him. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  window,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  sill 
and  his  head  between  his  hands.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  night  was  clear,  and  over  and  beyond  the  light  fog 
which  indicated  the  course  of  the  Oiselle,  rose  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  the  massive  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse.  More 
than  once  had  Maurice  sat  silently  gazing  at  this  stately 
pile,  which  sheltered  all  that  he  held  dearest  and  most  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  world.  From  his  windows  Marie-Anne’s  case¬ 
ment  could  be  perceived,  and*  the  throbbing  of  his  heart 
would  quicken  whenever  he  saw  it  lighted  up.  “  She  is 
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there,”  he  would  think,  “  in  her  virgin  chamber.  She  is 
praying  on  her  bended  knees,  and  she  murmurs  my  name 
after  her  father’s,  imploring  heaven’s  blessing  upon  us 
both.” 

But  this  evening  Maurice  was  not  waiting  for  a  light  to 
gleam  through  the  panes  of  that  dear  window.  Marie-- 
Anne  was  no  longer  at  Sairmeuse — she  had  been  driven 
away.  Where  was  she  now  ?  She,  accustomed  to  all  the 
luxury  that  wealth  could  procure,  no  longer  had  any  home 
save  a  poor  thatch-roofed  hovel,  the  walls  of  which  were 
not  even  white-washed,  and  whose  only  floor  was  the  earth 
itself,  dusty  as  the  public  highway  in  summer,  and  frozen 
or  muddy  in  winter.  She  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
occupying  herself  the  humble  abode  which,  in  her  charita¬ 
ble  heart,  she  had  intended  as  an  asylum  for  one  of  her 
pensioners.  What  was  she  doing  now?  Doubtless  she 
was  weeping ;  and  at  this  thought  poor  Maurice  felt  heart¬ 
broken. 

What  was  his  surprise,  a  little  after  midnight,  to  see  the 
chateau  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  duke  and  his  son 
had  repaired  there  after  the  banquet  given  by  the  Marquis 
de  Courtornieu  ;  and  before  going  to  bed,  they  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  their  ancestral  abode.  M.  de 
Sairmeuse  had  not  crossed  its  threshold  for  two-and-twenty 
years,  and  Martial  had  never  seen  it  in  his  life.  Maurice 
could  see  the  lights  leap  from  storey  to  storey,  from  case' 
ment  to  casement,  until  at  last  even  Marie-Anne’s  windows 
were  illuminated. 

At  this  sight,  the  unhappy  youth  could  not  restrain  a 
cry  of  rage.  These  men,  these  strangers,  dared  to  enter 
this  virgin  bower  which  he,  even  in  thought,  scarcely  ven¬ 
tured  to  picture.  No  doubt  they  trampled  carelessly  over 
the  delicate  carpet  with  their  heavy  boots,  and  Maurice 
trembled  to  think  of  the  liberties  which,  in  their  insolent 
familiarity,  they  might  perhaps  venture  to  take.  He  fan¬ 
cied  he  could  see  them  examining  and  handling  the 
thousand  petty  trifles  with  which  young  girls  love  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves,  impudently  opening  the  drawers  and 
perhaps  inquisitively  reading  an  unfinished  letter  lying  on 
the  writing-desk.  Never  until  this  night  had  Maurice 
supposed  it  possible  to  hate  any  one,  as  now  he  hated 
these  two  men. 

At  last,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  to  his  bed,  and 
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passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  thinking  over  what 
he  should  say  to  Marie-Anne  on  the  morrow,  and  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  means  to  remove  the  difficulties  obstructing 
his  path  to  happiness.  He  rose  at  daybreak  and  spent 
the  early  morning  wandering  about  the  park,  fearing  and 
yet  longing  for  the  hour  that  would  decide  his  fate.  Mad¬ 
ame  d’Escorval  was  obliged  to  exert  all  her  authority  to 
make  him  take  some  food,  for  he  had  quite  forgotten  that 
he  had  spent  twenty-four  hours  without  eating.  At  last, 
when  eleven  o’clock  struck,  he  left  the  house. 

The  lands  of  La  Reche  are  situated  across  the  Oiselle, 
and  Maurice  to  reach  his  destination  had  to  take  a  ferry  a 
short  distance  from  his  home.  As  he  approached  the 
river-bank,  he  perceived  six  or  seven  peasants  who  were 
waiting  to  cross.  They  were  talking  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
did  not  notice  young  d’Escorval  as  he  drew  near  them. 

“  It  is  certainly  true,”  Maurice  heard  one  of  the  men 
say.  “I  heard  it  from  Chanlouineau  himself  only  last 
evening.  He  was  wild  with  delight.  ‘  I  invite  you  all  to 
the  wedding !  ’  he  cried.  ‘  I  am  betrothed  to  M.  Lach- 
eneur’s  daughter ;  the  affair’s  decided.  ’  ” 

Maurice  was  well-nigh  stunned  by  this  astounding  news, 
and  he  was  actually  unable  to  think  or  to  move. 

“Besides,”  he  heard  the  same  man  say,  “  Chanloui* 
neau’s  been  in  love  with  her  for  a  long  time.  Every  one 
knows  that.  Haven’t  you  ever  noticed  his  eyes  when  he 
met  her — red-hot  coals  were  nothing  to  them.  But  while 
her  father  was  so  rich,  he'  didn’t  dare  speak.  However, 
now  that  the  old  man  has  met  with  this  trouble,  he  has 
ventured  to  offer  himself,  and  is  accepted.” 

“An  unfortunate  thing  for  him,”  remarked  one  of  the 
listeners. 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  If  M.  Lacheneur  is  ruined  as  they  say - ” 

The  others  laughed  heartily.  “  Ruined — M.  Lache¬ 
neur  !  ”  they  exclaimed  in  chorus.  “  How  absurd  !  He’s 
richer  than  all  of  us  put  together.  Do  you  suppose  he’s 
been  stupid  enough  not  to  put  anything  by  during  all  these 
years  ?  He  hasn’t  put  his  money  in  ground,  as  he  pre¬ 
tends,  but  somewhere  else.” 

“  What  you  are  saying  is  untrue  !  ”  interrupted  Maurice, 
indignantly.  “  M.  Lacheneur  left  Sairmeuse  as  poor  as  he 
entered  it.” 
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On  recognizing  M.  d’EscorvaPs  son,  the  peasants  be¬ 
came  extremely  cautious  ;  and  to  all  his  questions  they 
would  only  give  vague  unsatisfactory  answers.  A  Sair- 
meuse  rustic  is  usually  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  compromis¬ 
ings  himself  that  he  will  never  give  a  frank  reply  to  a 
question  if  he  has  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
answer  might  displease  his  questioner.  However,  what 
Maurice  had  heard  before  sufficed  to  fill  his  heart  with 
doubt.  Directly  he  had  crossed  the  Oiselle,  he  pushed  on 
rapidly  towards  La  Reche,  murmuring  as  he  went : 
“What!  Marie-Anne  marry  Chanlouineau ?  No;  that 
can  not  be.  It  is  impossible  !  ” 

The  spot  termed  La  Reche — literally  the  Waste — where 
Marie-Anne  had  promised  to  meet  Maurice,  owed  its  name 
to  the  rebellious  sterile  nature  of  its  soil.  It  seems  to  have 
been  cursed  by  nature.  Boulders  strew  the  sandy  surface, 
and  vain  indeed  had  been  all  the  attempts  at  culture.  It 
is  only  here  and  there  among  the  broom  that  a  few  stunt¬ 
ed  oaks  with  straggling  branches  manage  to  exist.  But  at 
the  edge  of  this  barren  tract  rises  a  shady  grove.  Here 
the  firs  are  straight  and  strong,  with  wild  clematis  and 
honey-suckle  clinging  to  their  stems  and  branches,  for  the 
winter  floods  have  washed  down  from  the  high  lands  and 
left  among  the  rocks  sufficient  soil  to  sustain  them. 

On  reaching  this  grove,  Maurice  consulted  his  watch. 
It  was  just  noon  ;  he  had  feared  he  was  late,  but  he  was 
fully  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  appointed  time.  He  seat¬ 
ed  himself  on  a  ledge  of  one  of  the  high  rocks  scattered 
among  the  firs,  whence  he  could  survey  the  entire  Reche, 
and  waited. 

The  weather  was  sultry  in  the  extreme.  The  rays  of 
the  scorching  August  sun  fell  on  the  sandy  soil,  and 
speedily  withered  the  few  weeds  which  had  sprung  up 
since  the  last  rainfall.  The  stillness  was  profound.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  silence,  not  even  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the 
buzzing  of  an  insect,  nor  the  faintest  whisper  of  a  breeze 
passing  through  the  firs.  All  nature  was  apparently 
asleep— taking  its  siesta — and  there  was  nothing  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  life,  motion,  or  mankind.  This  repose  of 
nature,  which  contrasted  so  vividly  with  the  tumult  raging 
in  his  own  heart,  soon  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  Mau¬ 
rice.  These  few  moments  of  solitude  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  regain  his  composure,  and  to  collect  his 
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thoughts  scattered  by  the  storm  of  passion,  as  leaves  are 
scattered  by  the  fierce  November  gale. 

With  sorrow  comes  experience,  and  that  cruel  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  which  teaches  one  to  guard  one’s  self  against 
one's  hopes.  It  was  not  until  he  heard  the  conversation 
of  the  peasants  standing  near  the  ferry  that  Maurice  fully 
realized  the  horror  of  Lacheneur’s  position.  Suddenly 
precipitated  from  the  social  eminence  he  had  attained, 
the  whilom  lord  of  Sairmeuse  found,  in  the  valley  of 
humiliation  into  which  he  was  cast,  only  hatred,  distrust, 
and  scorn.  Both  factions  despised  and  derided  him.  Trai¬ 
tor,  cried  one  ;  thief,  cried  the  other.  He  no  longer  held 
any  social  status.  He  was  the  fallen  man,  the  man  who 
had  been,  and  who  was  no  more.  Was  not  the  excessive 
misery  of  such  a  position  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
strangest  and  wildest  resolutions? 

This  thought  made  Maurice  tremble.  Connecting  the 
conversation  of  the  peasants  with  the  words  spoken  by 
Lacheneur  to  Chanlouineau  on  the  preceding  evening  at 
Escorval,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  report  of 
Maric-Anne’s  marriage  to  the  young  farmer  was  not  so 
improbable  as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  But  why  should 
M.  Lacheneur  give  his  daughter  to  an  uncultured  peasant  ? 
From  mercenary  motives?  Certainly  not,  since  he  had 
just  refused  an  alliance  of  which  he  had  been  justly  proud 
even  in  his  days  of  prosperity.  Could  it  be  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  wounded  pride  then  ?  Perhaps  so ;  possibly  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  owed  anything  to  a 
son-in-law. 

Maurice  was  exhausting  all  his  ingenuity  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  endeavouring  to  solve  this  knotty  point,  when  at 
last,  along  the  foot-path  crossing  the  waste,  he  perceived  a 
figure  approaching  him.  It  was  Marie-Anne.  He  rose  to 
his  feet,  but  fearing  observation  did  not  venture  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  grove.  Marie-Anne  must  have  felt  a 
similar  fear,  for  as  she  hurried  on  she  cast  anxious  glances 
on  every  side.  Maurice  remarked,  not  without  surprise, 
that  she  was  bare-headed,  and  had  neither  shawl  nor  scarf 
about  her  shoulders. 

As  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  sprang  towards 
her,  and  catching  hold  of  her  hand  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
But  this  hand  which  she  had  so  often  yielded  to  him  was 
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now  gently  withdrawn,  and  with  so  sad  a  gesture  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  there  was  no  hope. 

“  I  came,  Maurice,”  she  began,  “  because  I  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  your  anxiety.  By  doing  so  I  have 
betrayed  my  father’s  confidence.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
home,  and  I  hastened  here ;  and  yet  I  promised  him,  only 
two  hours  ago,  that  I  would  never  see  you  again.  You 
hear  me — never  !  ” 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  but  Maurice  was  appalled  by  the 
firmness  of  her  accent.  Had  he  been  less  agitated,  he 
would  have  seen  what  a  terrible  effort  this  semblance  of 
calm  cost  the  girl  he  loved.  He  would  have  detected  the 
agony  she  was  striving  to  conceal  in  the  pallor  of  her 
cheeks,  the  twitching  of  her  lips,  and  the  redness  of  her 
eye-lids  which,  although  recently  bathed  with  fresh  water, 
still  betrayed  the  tears  she  had  wept  during  the  night. 

“  If  I  have  come,”  she  continued,  “  it  is  only  to  tell  you 
that,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine,  you  must  not 
retain  the  slightest  shadow  of  hope.  It  is  all  over ;  we 
must  separate  for  ever  !  It  is  only  weak  natures  that  re¬ 
volt  against  a  destiny  which  cannot  be  altered.  Let  us 
accept  our  fate  uncomplainingly.  I  wished  to  see  you 
once  more,  and  to  bid  you  be  of  good  courage.  Go  away, 
Maurice — leave  Escorval — forget  me  !  ” 

''Forget  you,  Marie-Anne  !  ”  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow, 
“forget  you  !  ”  His  eyes  met  hers,  and  in  a  husky  voice 
he  added  :  “  Will  you  then  forget  me  ?  ” 

“I  am  a  woman,  Maurice — ” 

But  he  interrupted  her.  “  Ah  !  I  did  not  expect  this,” 
he  said,  despondingly.  “  Poor  fool  that  I  was !  I  be¬ 
lieved  you  would  surely  find  a  way  to  touch  your  father’s 
heart.” 

She  blushed  slightly,  and  with  evident  hesitation,  re^ 
plied,  “  I  threw  myself  at  my  father’s  feet,  but  he  re¬ 
pulsed  me.” 

Maurice  was  thunderstruck,  but  recovering  himself :  “  It 
was  because  you  did  not  know  how  to  speak  to  him  !  ”  he 
exclaimed  with  passionate  emphasis ;  “  but  I  shall  know 
how  I  will  present  such  arguments  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  yield.  Besides,  what  right  has  he  to  ruin  my  happiness 
with  his  caprices  ?  I  love  you,  you  love  me,  and  by  the 
right  of  love,  you  are  mine — mine  rather  than  his  1  I  will 
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make  him  understand  this,  you  shall  see.  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  can  I  find  him  ?  ” 

Already  he  was  starting  to  go,  he  knew  not  where,  when 
Marie-Anne  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “  Remain  here,”  she 
answered  in  a  tone  of  authority  surprising  in  one  of  her 
sex  and  youth,  “  remain  !  Ah,  you  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  me,  Maurice.  But  you  must  know  the  truth.  I  am 
acquainted  now  with  the  reasons  of  my  father’s  refusal  ; 
and  though  his  decision  should  cost  me  my  life,  I  approve 
it.  Don’t  try  to  find  my  father.  If  he  were  moved  by 
your  prayers,  and  gave  his  consent,  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  refuse  mine  !  ” 

Maurice  was  so  beside  himself  that  this  reply  did  not 
enlighten  him.  Crazed  with  anger  and  despair,  regardless 
even  of  how  he  spoke  to  the  woman  he  loved  so  deeply,  he 
exclaimed  :  “  Is  it  for  Chanlouineau,  then,  that  you  are  re¬ 
serving  your  consent?  I’ve  already  heard  that  he  goes 
about  everywhere  saying  you  will  soon  be  his  wife.” 

Marie-Anne  could  not  conceal  all  resentment  of  these 
words ;  and  yet  there  was  more  sorrow  than  anger  in  the 
glance  she  cast  on  Maurice.  “  Must  I  stoop  so  low  as  to 
defend  myself  from  such  an  imputation  ?  ”  she  asked 
sadly.  “  Must  I  tell  you  that  even  if  I  suspect  such  an 
arrangement  between  my  father  and  Chanlouineau,  I  have 
not  been  consulted  ?  Must  I  tell  you  that  there  are  some 
sacrifices  which  are  beyond  the  strength  of  human  nature  ? 
Understand  this :  I  have  found  strength  to  renounce  the 
man  I  love — I  shall  never  be  able  to  accept  another  in  his 
place !  ” 

Maurice  hung  his  head,  abashed  by  her  earnest  words, 
and  dazzled  by  the  sublime  expression  of  her  face.  Reason 
returned  to  him  ;  he  realised  the  enormity  of  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  and  was  horrified  with  himself  for  having  dared  to 
give  them  utterance.  “  Oh  !  forgive  me  !  ”  he  faltered, 
“  forgive  me  !  ” 

What  did  the  mysterious  motive  of  all  these  events  which 
had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  what  did  M.  Lach* 
eneur’s  secrets  or  Marie-Anne’s  reticence  matter  to  him 
now  ?  He  was  seeking  some  chance  of  salvation,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  found  it.  “We  must  fly!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  fly  at  once  without  pausing  to  look  back. 
Before  night  we  shall  have  crossed  the  frontier.”  So  say* 
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ing,  he  sprang  towards  her  with  outstretched  arms  as  if 
to  seize  her  and  carry  her  off. 

But  she  checked  him  by  a  single  look.  “  Fly  !  ”  said 
she  reproachfully ;  “fly  ! — and  is  it  you,  Maurice,  who 
thus  advises  me  ?  What !  while  my  poor  father  is  crushed 
with  misfortune,  am  I  to  add  despair  and  shame  to  his 
sorrows?  His  friends  have  deserted  him;  must  I,  his 
daughter,  also  abandon  him  ?  Ah !  if  I  did  that,  I 
should  be  a  vile,  cowardly  creature !  If,  when  I  believed 
my  father  to  be  the  true  owner  of  Sairmeuse,  he  had  asked 
of  me  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  I  consented  to  last  night,  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  resolved  on  doing  what  you  say.  I 
might  have  left  Sairmeuse  in  broad  day-light  on  my  lover’s 
arm,  for  it  isn’t  the  world  I  fear  !  But  if  one  might  fly 
from  the  chateau  of  a  wealthy  happy  father,  one  cannot  de¬ 
sert  a  despairing,  penniless  parent.  Leave  me,  Maurice, 
where  honour  holds  me.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  me, 
the  daughter  of  generations  of  peasants,  to  become  a 
peasant  myself.  Leave  me  !  I  cannot  endure  any  more  ! 
Go!  and  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  utterly 
wretched  if  one’s  conscience  is  clean,  and  one’s  duty 
fulfilled  !  ” 

Maurice  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  crackling  of  dry 
branches  made  him  turn  his  head.  Scarcely  ten  paces  off, 
Martial  de  Sairmeuse  was  standing  under  the  firs  leaning 
on  his  gun. 


VI. 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  indulged  in  but  little  sleep 
on  the  night  of  his  return,  or  as  he  phrased  it  “of  his 
restoration.”  Although  he  pretended  to  be  inaccessible  to 
the  emotions  which  agitate  the  common  herd,  the  scenes  of 
the  day  had  in  point  of  fact  greatly  excited  him ;  and,  on 
lying  down  to  rest,  he  could  not  help  reviewing  them,  al¬ 
though  he  made  it  a  rule  of  life  never  to  reflect.  While  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  village  peasants  and  of  his 
own  aristocratic  acquaintances,  he  had  felt  that  honour  re¬ 
quired  him  to  appear  cold  and  indifferent  to  everything 
that  transpired,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  bed-room,  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  satisfaction. 

This  satisfaction  amounted  to  perfect  joy,  almost  verg 
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ing  on  delirium.  He  was  now  forced  to  admit  to  himself 
Lacheneur  had  rendered  him  an  immense  service  in  volun¬ 
tarily  restoring  Sairmeuse.  This  man  to  whom  he  had  dis¬ 
played  the  blackest  ingratitude,  this  man,  honest  to  hero¬ 
ism,  whom  he  had  treated  like  an  unfaithful  servant,  had 
just  relieved  him  of  an  anxiety  which  had  long  poisoned 
his  life.  Indeed,  Lacheneur  had  just  placed  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  beyond  the  reach  of  a  very  possible  calamity 
which  he  had  dreaded  for  some  time  back. 

If  his  secret  anxiety  had  been  made  known,  it  would 
have  caused  some  little  merriment.  The  less  fortunate  of 
the  returning  emigres  were  in  the  habit  of  remarking  that 
the  Sairmeuses  would  never  know  want  as  they  possessed 
property  in  England  of  a  value  of  many  million  francs. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  statement  was  true,  only  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  question — property  coming  from  Martial’s  mother 
and  maternal  grandfather — had  not  been  left  to  the  duke, 
but  to  Martial  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  enjoyed  absolute  control  over  this  enormous  fortune  ; 
he  disposed  of  the  capital  and  the  immense  revenues  just 
as  he  pleased,  although  in  reality  everything  belonged  to 
his  son — to  his  only  son.  The  duke  himself  possessed 
nothing — a  pitiful  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs,  or  so, 
strictly  speaking,  not  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Martial,  who  was  just  coming  of  age,  had  certainly  never 
uttered  a  word  which  might  lead  his  father  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  removing  the  property  from  his 
control;  still  this  word  might  seme  day  or  another  be 
spoken,  and  at  the  thought  of  such  a  contingency  the  duke 
shuddered  with  horror.  He  saw  himself  reduced  to  a  pen¬ 
sion,  a  very  handsome  pension  undoubtedly,  but  still  a 
fixed,  immutable,  regular  allowance,  by  which  he  would  be 
obliged  to  regulate  his  expenditure.  He  would  have  to 
calculate  that  two  ends  might  meet — he,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  inexhaustible  coffers.  “  And  this  will  nec¬ 
essarily  happen  sooner  or  later,”  he  thought. 

“  If  Martial  should  marry,  if  he  should  become  ambi¬ 
tious,  or  meet  with  evil  counsellors,  then  my  reign  will 
end.” 

Hence,  the  duke  watched  and  studied  his  son  much 
as  a  jealous  woman  studies  and  watches  the  lover  she  mis¬ 
trusts.  He  thought  he  could  read  in  his  son’s  eyes  many 
thoughts  which  Martial  never  had;  he  carefully  noted 
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whether  the  Marquis  was  gay  or  sad,  careless  or  preoccu¬ 
pied,  and  according  to  the  young  man’s  mood,  he  became 
reassured  or  grew  still  more  alarmed.  Sometimes  he  im¬ 
agined  the  worst.  “  If  I  should  quarrel  by-and-by  with 
Martial,”  he  thought,  “  he  would  take  possession  of  his  en¬ 
tire  fortune,  and  I  should  be  left  absolutely  without 
bread.’* 

To  a  man  like  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  who  judged  the 
sentiments  of  others  by  his  own,  these  torturing  apprehen- 
sions  proved  a  terrible  chastisement ;  and  there  were  days 
when  his  personal  poverty  and  impotence  well-nigh  drove 
him  mad.  “  What  am  I  ?  ”  he  would  say  to  himself  in  a 
fit  of  rage.  “  A  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 
My  son  owns  me.  If  I  displease  him,  he  will  cast  me 
aside.  Yes,  he  will  be  able  to  dismiss  me  just  as  he  would 
a  lacquey.  If  I  enjoy  his  fortune,  it  will  be  because  he 
allows  me  to  do  so.  I  owe  my  very  existence,  as  well  as 
my  luxuries,  to  his  charity.  But  a  moment’s  anger,  even  a 
whim,  may  deprive  me  of  everything.” 

With  such  ideas  in  his  brain,  the  duke  could  not  love  his 
son.  Indeed,  he  hated  him.  He  passionately  envied  him 
all  the  advantages  he  possessed — his  youth,  his  millions, 
his  physical  good  looks,  and  his  talents,  which  were  really 
of  a  superior  order.  We  every  day  meet  mothers  who  are 
jeaWs  of  their  daughters,  and  in  the  same  way  there  are 
fathers  who  are  jealous  of  their  sons.  This  was  one  of 
those  cases.  The  duke,  however,  showed  no  outward  sign 
of  mental  disquietude ;  and  if  Martial  had  possessed  less 
penetration,  he  might  have  believed  that  his  father  adored 
him.  However,  if  he  had  detected  the  duke’s  secret,  he 
d;d  not  reveal  his  knowledge,  nor  did  he  abuse  his  power. 
'I  heir  manner  towards  each  other  was  perfect.  The  duke 
was  kind  even  to  weakness ;  Martial  full  of  deference. 
But  their  relations  were  not  those  of  father  and  son.  One 
was  in  constant  fear  of  displeasing  the  other ;  the  other  a 
little  too  sure  of  his  power.  They  lived  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  like  two  companions  of  the  same  age. 
From  this  trying  situation,  Lacheneur  had  now  rescued 
the  duke.  On  becoming  once  more  the  owner  of  Sair- 
meuse,  an  estate  worth  more  than  three  million  francs, 
his  grace  freed  himself  from  his  son’s  tyranny ;  and  recov¬ 
ered  all  his  liberty.  What  brilliant  projects  flitted  through 
his  brain  that  night !  He  beheld  himself  the  richest  land- 
si 
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owner  in  the  province;  and  in  addition  he  was  the  kings 
chosen  friend.  To  what  then  might  he  not  aspire  ? 
Such  a  prospect  enchanted  him.  He  felt  quite  young 
again :  he  had  shaken  off  the  twenty  years  he  had  spent 
in  exile.  So,  rising  before  nine  o’clock,  he  went  to  Mar¬ 
tial’s  room  to  rouse  him. 

On  returning  from  dining  with  the  Marquis  de  Courtor- 
nieu,  the  evening  before,  the  duke  had  promenaded  through 
the  chateau  ;  but  this  hasty  inspection  by  candle-light  had 
not  satisfied  his  curiosity.  He  wished  to  visit  everything 
in  detail  now  that  it  was  day.  So,  followed  by  his  son,  he 
explored  one  after  another  the  numerous  rooms  of  this 
princely  abode  ;  and  at  every  step  he  took,  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  childhood  crowded  upon  him.  Lacheneur  had 
such  a  wonderful  respect  for  all  the  appointments  of  the 
chateau,  that  the  duke  found  things  as  old  as  himself  re¬ 
ligiously  preserved,  and  occupying  the  old  familiar  places 
from  which  they  had  never  been  removed. 

“  Decidedly,  marquis,”  he  exclaimed  when  his  inspection 
was  concluded,  “  this  Lacheneur  wasn’t  such  a  rascal  as  I 
supposed.  I  am  disposed  to  forgive  him  a  great  deal,  on 
account  of  the  care  he  has  taken  of  our  house  in  our  ab¬ 
sence.” 

Martial  seemed  engrossed  in  thought.  “  I  think,  sir,” 
he  said,  at  last,  “that  we  should  show  our  gratitude  to 
this  man  by  paying  him  a  large  indemnity.” 

This  last  word  excited  the  duke’s  anger.  “  An  indem¬ 
nity  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Are  you  mad,  marquis  ?  Think 
of  the  income  he  has  received  out  of  my  estate.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  calculation  made  for  us  last  evening  by 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Livandiere  ?  ” 

“  The  chevalier  is  a  fool !  ”  declared  Martial,  promptly. 
“  He  forgot  that  Lacheneur  has  trebled  the  value  of  Sair- 
meuse.  I  think  our  family  honour  requires  us  to  give  this 
man  an  indemnity'  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
This  would,  moreover,  be  a  good  stroke  of  policy  in  the 
present  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  his  majesty  would, 

I  am  sure,  be  much  pleased  if  we  did  so.” 

“  Stroke  of  policy  ” — “  public  sentiment  ” — “  his  majes¬ 
ty.”  You  might  have  obtained  almost  anything  from  M. 
de  Sairmeuse  by  such  words  and  arguments  as  these. 

“  Heavenly  powers  1  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  a  hundred  thou 
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sand  francs  !  how  you  talk  !  It  is  all  very  well  for  you, 
with  your  fortune  !  Still,  if  you  really  think  so—” 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  isn’t  my  fortune  yours  ?  Yes,  such 
is  really  my  opinion.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  if  you 
will  permit  it,  I  will  see  Lacheneur  myself,  and  arrange 
the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  his  pride  won’t  be  wounded. 
It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  retain  such  devotion  as 
his.” 

The  duke  opened  his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent.  “  Lach- 
eneur’s  pride  !  ”  he  murmured.  “  Worth  while  to  retain 
his  devotion  !  Why  do  you  talk  in  that  strain  ?  What’s 
the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  interest  ?  ” 

He  paused,  enlightened  by  a  sudden  recollection.  “  Ah, 
I  understand  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  I  understand.  He  has 

a  pretty  daughter.”  Martial  smiled  without  replying. 

“Yes,  as  pretty  as  a  rose,”  continued  the  duke  ;  “but  a 
hundred  thousand  francs ;  zounds !  That’s  a  round  sum 
to  pay  for  such  a  whim.  But,  if  you  insist  upon  it — ” 

After  this  the  matter  was  settled  and,  two  hours  later, 
armed  with  the  authorization  he  had  solicited,  Martial 
started  on  his  mission.  The  first  peasant  he  met  told  him 
the  way  to  the  cottage  which  M.  Lacheneur  now  occupied. 
“  Follow  the  river,”  said  the  man,  “  and  when  you  see  a 
pine  grove  on  your  left,  cross  through  it  and  follow  the 
path  over  the  waste.” 

Martial  was  crossing  through  the  grove  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  He  approached,  recognized  Marie- 
Anne  and  Maurice  d’Escorval,  and  obeying  an  angry 
impulse,  paused. 

During  the  decisive  moments  of  life,  when  one’s  entire 
future  depends  on  a  word  or  a  gesture,  twenty  contradic¬ 
tory  inspirations  can  traverse  the  mind  in  the  time  occupied 
by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

On  thus  suddenly  perceiving  the  young  Marquis  de  Sair- 
meuse,  Maurice  d’Escorval’s  first  thought  was — How  long 
has  he  been  here  ?  Has  he  been  playing  the  spy  ?  Has 
he  been  listening  to  us?  What  did  he  hear?  His  first 
impulse  was  to  spring  upon  his  enemy,  to  strike  him  in 
the  face,  and  compel  him  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  The  thought  of  Marie-Anne  checked  him,  how¬ 
ever.  He  reflected  upon  the  possible,  even  probable 
results  of  a  quarrel  arising  under  such  circumstances. 
The  combat  which  would  ensue  would  cost  this  pure  young 
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girl  her  reputation.  Martial  would  talk  about  it;  and 
country  folks  are  pitiless.  He  could  imagine  Marie- 
Anne  becoming  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  saw 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  her.  Accordingly,  he  made 
a  great  effort  and  mastered  his  anger.  These  reflections 
occupied  merely  a  few  seconds,  and  then  young  d’Escorval 
politely  touching  his  hat,  advanced  towards  Martial  and 
observed, 

“You  are  a  stranger,  sir,  and  have  no  doubt  lost  your 
way  ?  ” 

His  words  were  ill-chosen,  and  defeated  his  prudent  in¬ 
tentions.  A  curt  “  Mind  your  own  business  ”  would  have 
been  less  wounding.  He  forgot  that  this  word  “  stranger  ” 
was  the  most  deadly  insult  that  one  could  cast  in  the  face 
of  the  former  emigres ,  now  returning  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies. 

However,  the  young  marquis  did  not  change  his  non¬ 
chalant  attitude.  He  touched  the  peak  of  his  hunting  cap 
with  one  finger,  and  replied  :  “  It’s  true  I’ve  lost  my  way.” 

Marie-Anne,  despite  her  agitation,  easily  perceived  that 
her  presence  alone  restrained  the  hatred  animating  these 
young  men.  Their  attitude,  and  the  glance  with  which 
they  measured  each  other,  plainly  spoke  of  hostile  feelings. 
If  one  of  them  was  ready  to  spring  upon  the  other,  the 
latter  was  on  the  alert,  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

A  short  pause  followed  the  marquis’s  last  words.  At 
length  he  spoke  again.  “  A  peasant’s  directions  are  not 
generally  remarkable  for  their  clearness,”  he  said,  lightly  ; 
“  and  for  more  than  an  hour  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
the  house  to  which  M.  Lacheneur  has  retired.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  I  am  sent  to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  my  fa¬ 
ther.” 

Knowing  what  he  did,  Maurice  supposed  that  these 
strangely  rapacious  individuals  had  some  fresh  claim  to 
make.  “I  thought,”  said  he,  “that  all  relations  between 
M.  Lacheneur  and  M.  de  Sairmeuse -were  broken  off  yes¬ 
terday  evening  at  the  abbe’s  house.” 

This  was  said  in  the  most  provoking  tone,  and  yet 
Martial  never  so  much  as  frowned.  He  had  sworn  that 
he  would  remain  calm,  and  he  had  strength  enough  to 
keep  his  word.  “  If  these  relations  have  been  broken  off,* 
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he  replied,  “  believe  me,  M.  d’Escorval,  it  is  no  fault  of 
ours.” 

“  Then  it  is  not  as  people  say  ?  ” 

“What  people?  Who?” 

“  The  people  here  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

“  Ah !  And  what  do  these  people  say  ?  ” 

“  The  truth ;  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  a  man  of  honour  could  never  forgive  nor  forget.” 

The  young  marquis  shook  his  head  gravely.  “Your 
condemnation  is  very  hasty,  sir,”  he  said,  coldly.  “  Permit 
me  to  hope  that  M.  Lacheneur  will  be  less  severe  than  you 
are ;  and  that  his  resentment,  his  just  resentment,  I  confess, 
will  vanish  before  a  truthful  explanation.” 

Martial  profited  by  the  effect  he  had  produced  to  walk 
towards  Marie-Anne,  and,  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  her,  now  seemed  to  completely  ignore  Maurice’s  pres¬ 
ence.  “  For  there  has  been  a  mistake — a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  mademoiselle,”  he  continued.  “  Do  not  doubt  it. 
The  Sairmeuses  are  not  ingrates.  How  could  any  one 
have  supposed  that  we  would  intentionally  give  offence  to 
a  devoted  friend  of  our  family,  and  that  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  rendered  us  such  signal  service  !  A  true  gentle¬ 
man  like  my  father,  and  a  hero  of  probity  like  yours, 
cannot  fail  to  esteem  each  other.  I  admit  that  yesterday 
M.  de  Sairmeuse  did  not  appear  to  advantage ;  but  the 
step  he  takes  to-day  proves  his  sincere  regret.” 

Certainly  this  was  not  the  cavalier  tone  which  Martial 
had  employed  in  speaking  to  Marie-Anne  for  the  first  time 
on  the  square  in  front  of  the  church.  He  had  removed 
his  cap,  his  attitude  was  full  of  deference,  and  he  spoke  as 
respectfully  as  though  he  were  addressing  some  haughty 
duchess,  instead  of  the  humble  daughter  of  that  “  rascal  ” 
Lacheneur.  Was  this  only  a  roue’s  manoeuvre  ?  Or  had 
a  true  sense  of  this  noble  girl’s  sterling  worth  penetrated 
his  heart  ?  Perhaps  it  was  both.  At  all  events  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  say  how  far  the  homage  he 
thus  paid  was  intentional,  and  how  far  involuntary. 

“My  father,”  he  continued,  “is  an  old  man  who  has 
had  cruel  sufferings.  Exile  is  hard  to  bear.  But  if  sorrow 
and  deception  have  embittered  his  character,  they  have 
not  changed  his  heart.  His  apparent  imperiousness  con¬ 
ceals  a  kindness  of  heart  which  I  have  often  seen  degener¬ 
ate  into  positive  weakness.  And — why  should  I  not  eon- 
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fess  it  ? — the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  with  his  white  hair,  still 
retains  the  illusions  of  a  child.  He  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  world  has  progressed  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Moreover,  people,  had  deceived  him  by  the  most  absurd 
fabrications.  To  speak  plainly,  even  while  we  were  in 
Montaignac,  M.  Lacheneur’s  enemies  succeeded  in  preju¬ 
dicing  my  father  against  him.” 

One  might  have  sworn  that  Martial  was  speaking  the 
truth ;  for  his  voice  was  so  persuasive,  and  his  glance,  his 
gestures,  and  the  expression  on  his  face  corresponded  so 
fittingly  with  his  words.  Maurice,  who  felt  certain  that 
young  de  Sairmeuse  was  lying,  impudently  lying,  was 
abashed  by  this  scientific  prevarication,  so  universally 
practiced  in  good  society,  but  of  which  he  was  happily 
and  utterly  ignorant.  However,  if  the  marquis  were  lying, 
what  did  he  want  here,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
farce  ? 

“Need  I  tell  you,  mademoiselle,”  Martial  resumed,  “all 
that  I  suffered  last  evening  in  the  little  sitting-room  in  the 
parsonage  ?  Never  in  my  whole  life  can  I  recollect  such 
a  cruel  moment !  I  understood,  and  I  did  honour  to  M. 
Lacheneur’s  heroism.  Hearing  of  our  arrival,  he  came 
without  hesitation,  without  delay,  to  voluntarily  surrender 
a  princely  fortune — and  he  was  insulted.  This  excessive 
injustice  horrified  me.  And  if  I  did  not  openly  protest 
against  it — if  I  did  not  show  my  indignation — it  was  only 
because  contradiction  drives  my  father  to  the  verge  of 
frenzy.  And  what  good  would  it  have  done  for  me  to  pro¬ 
test?  Your  filial  love  and  piety  had  a  far  more  powerful 
effect  than  any  words  of  mine  would  have  had.  You  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  house  before  the  duke,  already  ashamed 
of  his  injustice,  said  to  me ;  ‘  I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  am 
an  old  man :  it  is  hard  for  me  to  decide  to  make  the  first 
advance ;  you,  marquis,  go  and  find  M.  Lacheneur,  and 
obtain  his  forgiveness.’  ” 

Marie-Anne  redder  than  a  peony,  and  terribly  embar¬ 
rassed,  lowered  her  eyes.  “  I  thank  you,  sir,”  she  faltered. 
“  in  my  father’s  name — ” 

“  Oh  !  do  not  thank  me,”  interrupted  Martial  earnestly  ; 
“  it  will  be  my  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  you  thanks, 
if  you  can  induce  M.  Lacheneur  to  accept  the  reparation 
which  is  due  to  him — and  he  will  accept  it,  if  you  will  only 
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condescend  to  plead  our  cause.  Who  could  resist  your 
sweet  voice,  your  beautiful  beseeching  eyes  ?  ” 

However  inexperienced  Maurice  might  be,  he  could  no 
longer  fail  to  comprehend  Martial’s  intentions.  This  man 
whom  he  mortally  hated  already,  dared  to  speak  of  love  to 
Marie-Anne,  and  in  his  presence.  In  other  words,  the 
marquis,  not  content  with  having  ignored  and  insulted 
him,  presumed  to  take  an  insolent  advantage  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  simplicity.  The  certainty  of  this  outrage  made  his 
blood  boil.  He  seized  Martial  by  the  arm,  and  threw  him 
forcibly  against  a  fir  tree,  several  paces  off.  “  This  last  is 
too  much,  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  !  ”  he  cried. 

Maurice’s  attitude  was  so  threatening,  that  Martial  fully 
expected  another  attack.  He  had  fallen  on  one  knee ; 
without  rising  he  now  raised  his  gun,  as  if  to  take  aim. 
It  was  not  from  anything  like  cowardice  that  the  Marquis  de 
Sairmeuse  felt  an  impulse  to  fire  upon  an  unarmed  foe  $ 
but  the  affront  which  he  had  received  was  in  his  opinion 
so  dastardly  that  he  would  have  shot  Maurice  like  a  dog, 
rather  than  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
again. 

For  some  minutes  previously,  Marie-Anne  had  been 
expecting  and  hoping  for  Maurice’s  outburst  of  anger. 
She  was  even  more  inexperienced  than  her  lover ;  but  she 
was  a  woman,  and  could  not  fail  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  young  marquis’s  manner.  He  was  evidently 
“  paying  his  court  to  her.”  And  with  what  intentions,  it 
was  only  too  easy  to  divine.  Her  agitation,  while  the 
marquis  spoke  to  her  in  an  unceasingly  tender  voice,  had 
changed  at  first  to  stupor,  and  then  to  indignation,  as  she 
realized  his  marvellous  audacity.  After  that,  how  could 
she  help  blessing  the  act  of  violence  which  had  curtailed 
a  situation,  so  insulting  for  herself  and  so  humiliating  for 
Maurice  ?  An  ordinary  woman  would  have  thrown  her¬ 
self  between  two  men  anxious  to  kill  each  other ;  but 
Marie-Anne  remained  impassive.  Was  it  not  Maurice’s 
duty  to  protect  her  when  she  was  insulted  ?  Who,  then,  if 
not  he,  should  defend  her  from  this  young  roue’s  insolent 
gallantry  ?  She  would  have  blushed,  she  who  was  energy 
personified,  to  love  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  man. 

But  after  all,  intervention  was  quite  unnecessary ;  for 
Maurice  understood  that  the  situation  required  him  to  ba 
very  cautious  under  penalty  of  giving  the  offending  party 
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the  advantage.  He  felt  that  Marie-Anne  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  quarrel ;  and  this  thought  at 
once  produced  a  powerful  reaction  in  his  mind.  He  recov¬ 
ered,  as  if  by  magic,  his  usual  coolness  and  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  faculties. 

“  Yes,”  he  resumed,  in  a  bold  voice,  “  this  is  hypocrisy 
enough.  To  dare  to  prate  of  reparation  after  the  insults 
that  you  and  yours  have  inflicted,  is  adding  intentional 
humiliation  to  injury — and  I  will  not  permit  it.” 

Martial  had  thrown  aside  his  gun ;  he  now  rose,  and 
with  a  phlegm  he  had  learnt  in  England,  complacently 
brushed  his  dusty  knee.  He  was  too  discerning  not  to 
perceive  that  Maurice  had  purposely  disguised  the  true 
cause  of  his  passionate  outburst ;  and  though  he  would 
not  have  been  displeased  if  young  d’Escorval  had  confessed 
the  truth,  the  matter  was  alter  all  of  little  moment. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  reply,  and  to 
preserve  the  superiority  which  he  imagined  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  “  You  will  never  know,  sir,”  he  said,  glancing 
alternately  at  his  gun  and  at  Marie-Anne,  “  all  that  you 
owe  to  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur.  We  shall  meet  again,  I 
hope - ” 

“  You  have  made  that  remark  before,”  Maurice  inter¬ 
rupted,  tauntingly.  “  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  me. 
The  first  peasant  you  meet  will  point  out  the  Baron  d’Es 
corval’s  house.” 

“  Very  good,  sir,  I  can’t  promise  but  that  two  of  my 
friends  will  call  upon  you.” 

“  Oh  !  whenever  you  please  !  ” 

“  Certainly  ;  but  it  would  gratify  me  to  know  by  what 
right  you  make  yourself  the  judge  of  M.  Lacheneur’s  hon¬ 
our,  and  take  upon  yourself  to  defend  what  has  not  been 
attacked.  Who  has  given  you  this  right  ?  ” 

From  Martial’s  sneering  tone,  Maurice  felt  certain  the 
marquis  had  overheard  at  least  a  part  of  his  conversation 
with  Marie-Anne.  “My  right,”  he  replied,  “is  that  of 
friendship.  If  I  tell  you  that  your  advances  are  unwel¬ 
come,  it  is  because  I  know  that  M.  Lacheneur  will  accept 
nothing  from  you.  No,  nothing,  no  matter  how  you  may 
disguise  the  alms  you  offer  merely  to  appease  your  own 
consciences.  He  will  never  forgive  the  affront  which  is 
his  honour  and  your  shame.  Ah  !  you  thought  to  degrade 
him,  Messieurs  de  Sairmeuse  1  and  you  have  raised  him 
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far  above  your  own  mock  grandeur.  He  receive  anything 
from  you !  Go  and  learn  that  your  millions  can  never 
give  you  a  pleasure  equal  to  the  ineffable  joy  he  will  feel 
when  he  sees  you  roll  by  in  your  carriage,  for  he  can  say 
to  himself :  ‘  Those  people  owe  everything  to  me  !  *  ” 

Maurice  spoke  with  such  an  intensity  of  feeling  that 
Marie-Anne  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  press  his 
hand  ;  and  this  gesture  was  his  revenge  on  Martial,  who 
turned  pale  with  passion. 

“But  I  have  still  another  right,”  continued  Maurice. 
“  My  father  yesterday  had  the  honour  of  asking  M.  Lach- 
eneur  for  his  daughter’s  hand — ” 

“  And  I  refused  it !  ”  cried  a  terrible  voice. 

The  marquis,  Marie-Anne,  and  Maurice  turned  with  a 
movement  of  mingled  alarm  and  surprise.  M.  Lacheneur 
was  beside  them,  and  just  behind  him  stood  Chanlouineau, 
surveying  the  group  with  threatening  eyes. 

“Yes,  I  refused  it,”  resumed  M.  Lacheneur,  “and  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  daughter  will  marry  any  one  without 
my  consent.  What  did  you  promise  me  this  morning, 
Marie-Anne  ?  And  yet  you  grant  a  rendezvous  to  gallants 
in  the  grove  ?  Go  home  at  once  !  ” 

“  But,  father - ” 

“  Go  home  !  ”  he  repeated  angrily.  “  Go  home,  I  com¬ 
mand  you.” 

Marie-Anne  did  not  utter  another  word  ;  but,  with  a 
look  of  resignation,  turned  to  depart,  though  not  without 
bestowing  on  Maurice  a  saddened  gaze  in  which  he  read 
a  last  farewell. 

As  soon  as  she  was  some  twenty  paces  off,  M.  Lache¬ 
neur,  with  folded  arms  confronted  the  baron’s  son.  “  As 
for  you,  M.  D’Escorval,”  said  he,  “  I  hope  that  you’ll  no 
longer  prowl  round  about  my  daughter - ” 

“  I  swear  to  you,  sir - ” 

“  Oh,  no  oaths,  if  you  please.  It  is  an  evil  action  to 
try  and  turn  a  young  girl  from  her  duty,  which  is  obedience. 
You  have  severed  forever  all  connection  between  your 
family  and  mine.” 

Maurice  tried  to  excuse  himself ;  but  M.  Lacheneur  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  “  Enough !  enough!  ”  said  he,  “  go  back 
home.” 

And  as  the  young  fellow  hesitated,  he  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  dragged  him  to  the  little  foot-path,  leading 
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through  the  grove.  This  was  the  work  of  scarcely  ten 
seconds,  and  yet  Lacheneur  found  time  to  whisper  in 
Maurice’s  ear,  in  his  former  friendly  tones :  “  Go,  you 
young  wretch !  do  you  want  to  render  all  my  precautions 
useless  ?  ” 

He  watched  Maurice  as  the  latter  disappeared,  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  stupefied  by 
what  he  had  just  heard  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  late  lord 
of  Sairmeuse  saw  that  young  D’Escorval  was  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  turned  to  Martial.  “  As  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you,  M.  le  Marquis,”  said  he,  “  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  Chupin  and  his  sons  are 
searching  for  you  everywhere.  It  is  at  the  request  of  the 
duke,  your  father,  who  is  anxious  for  you  to  go  at  once 
to  the  Chateau  de  Courtornieu.”  Then  turning  to  Chan- 
louineau,  he  added  :  “  We  will  now  proceed  on  our  way.” 

But  Martial  detained  him  with  a  gesture.  “  I  am  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  seeking  me,”  said  he. 
“  My  father  knows  very  well  where  he  sent  me — I  was 
going  to  your  house,  at  his  request.” 

“  To  my  house  ?  ” 

“  Yes  to  your  house,  to  express  our  sincere  regret  for 
the  scene  which  took  place  at  the  parsonage  yesterday 
evening.”  And  then,  without  waiting  for  any  rejoinder, 
Martial,  with  wonderful  cleverness  and  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  began  to  repeat  to  the  father  the  story  he  had  just 
related  to  the  daughter.  According  to  his  version,  the 
duke  and  himself  were  in  despair.  How  could  M.  Lach¬ 
eneur  suppose  them  guilty  of  such  black  ingratitude? 
Why  had  he  retired  so  precipitately  ?  The  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  held  at  M.  Lacheneur’s  disposal  any  amount  which 
it  might  please  him  to  mention — sixty,  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  even  more. 

But  M.  Lacheneur  did  not  appear  to  be  dazzled  in  the 
least ;  and  when  Martial  had  concluded,  he  replied  re¬ 
spectfully  but  coldly  that  he  would  consider  the  matter. 

This  coldness  amazed  Chanlouineauj  who,  when  the 
marquis  after  many  earnest  protestations  at  last  turned 
his  face  homewards,  naively  declared,  “We  have  mis¬ 
judged  these  people.” 

But  M.  Lacheneur  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  And  so 
you  are  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  he  offered  all  that 
money  to  me?  " 
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“  Zounds  !  I  have  ears.” 

“  Ah  well !  my  poor  boy,  you  must  not  believe  all  they 
hear  if  you  have.  The  truth  is,  these  large  sums  were 
intended  to  win  my  daughter’s  favour.  She  has  taken  the 
marquis’s  fancy,  and — he  wishes  to  make  her  his  mis 
tress - ” 

Chanlouineau  stopped  short,  with  eyes  flashing  and 
hands  clenched.  “  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  prove 
that  and  I  am  yours,  body  and  soul — to  do  anything  you 
like !  ” 


VII. 

“Ah,  what  a  girl  she  is,  this  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur. 
I’ve  never  met  the  like  of  her  before — what  beauty,  grace, 
and  dignity  combined — ”  thus  soliloquised  Martial  when 
after  leaving  the  grove  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  Sair* 
meuse.  At  the  risk  of  losing  his  way  he  took  what  seemed 
to  be  the  shortest  course,  cutting  across  the  fields  and 
leaping  the  ditches  with  the  aid  of  his  gun.  He  found  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  picturing  Marie-Anne  as  he  had  just 
seen  her.  Now  blushing  and  growing  pale  with  frightened 
modesty;  and  now  raising  her  head  with  haughty  pride 
and  disdain.  Who  would  have  suspected  that  such  girlish 
artlessness  and  such  outward  frigidity  of  manner  concealed 
an  energetic  nature  and  an  impassioned  soul  ?  What  an 
expression  of  love  lighted  up  her  large  black  eyes  when 
she  glanced  at  young  D’Escorval !  Ah,  to  be  looked  at 
thus  only  for  a  moment,  was  felicity  indeed.  No  wonder 
that  Maurice  D’Escorval  was  madly  in  love  with  her. 
Was  not  he — the  marquis — in  love  with  her  himself? 
“  Ah,”  exclaimed  he,  “  Come  what  may  she  shall  be  mine.” 

Thus  meditating,  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  turned  to 
the  strategic  side  of  the  question — to  assist  him  in  the 
study  of  which  he  was,  despite  his  recent  manhood,  able 
to  bring  considerable  experience.  His  debut,  he  w^as 
forced  to  admit,  had  been  neither  fortunate  nor  adroit. 
Compliments  and  offers  of  money  had  alike  been  rejected. 
If  Marie-Anne  had  heard  his  covert  insinuations  with  evi¬ 
dent  horror,  M.  Lacheneur  had  received  with  even  more 
than  coldness  his  repeated  offers  of  actual  wealth.  More¬ 
over,  he  remembered  Chanlouineau’s  terrible  eyes  ;  and 
the  way  the  sturdy  rustic  measured  him.  Had  Marie* 
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Anne  made  but  a  sign,  the  young  farmer  would  have 
crushed  him  like  an  egg-shell,  without  the  least  thought 
of  his  noble  ancestors.  Probably  the  stalwart  young 
peasant  was  another  of  Marie-Anne’s  visitors,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  three  rivals  for  her  favour.  How¬ 
ever,  the  more  difficult  the  undertaking  seemed,  the  more 
Martial’s  passions  were  inflamed.  He  reflected  that  his 
blunders  might  after  all  be  repaired  ;  for  occasions  of  meet¬ 
ing  would  not  be  wanting,  since  he  must  have  frequent 
interviews  with  M.  Lacheneur  in  effecting  a  formal  trans¬ 
fer  of  Sairmeuse.  If  he  could  only  win  the  father  over  to 
his  side.  With  the  daughter  his  course  was  plain. 
Profiting  by  experience  he  must  henceforth  be  as  timid  as 
he  had  hitherto  been  bold,  and  she  would  be  hard  to 
please  if  she  were  not  flattered  by  such  a  triumph  of  her 
beauty.  Young  D’Escorval  remained  to  be  disposed  of. 
True,  the  baron’s  son  had  been  rudely  dismissed  by  M. 
Lacheneur,  and  yet  the  latter’s  anger  seemed  rather  far¬ 
fetched  to  be  absolutely  real.  Was  this  incident  merely 
a  comedy,  and  if  so  who  had  Lacheneur  wished  to  deceive 
— he — the  marquis — or  Chanlouineau  ?  And  then,  if 
there  had  been  deception,  what  could  have  been  its 
motive  ?  On  the  other  hand  it  was  impossible  to  call 
young  D’Escorval  to  account  for  his  insolence,  for  if  even 
a  pretext  were  found,  Marie-Anne  would  never  forgive  the 
man  who  raised  his  hand  against  one  who,  for  the  time 
being,  was  apparently  her  favoured  lover — so,  hard  as  it 
was,  Martial  must  yet  swallow  Maurice’s  affront  in  silence. 
Ah,  he  would  have  given  a  handsome  sum  to  any  one  who 
would  have  devised  a  means  of  sending  the  baron’s  son 
away  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  these  ideas  and  plans,  the  precise 
consequences  of  which  he  could  neither  calculate  nor  fore 
see,  Martial  was  walking  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the, 
Chateau  de  Sairmeuse  when  he  heard  hurried  footsteps 
behind  him.  He  turned  and  paused  on  seeing  two  men 
running  after  him  and  motioning  him  to  stop.  The  young¬ 
er  was  one  of  father  Chupin’s  sons,  and  the  other,  the  old 
rascal  himself. 

The  quondam  poacher  had  been  enrolled  among  the 
servants  charged  with  preparing  Sairmeuse  for  the  duke’s 
reception  !  and  he  was  already  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  himself  indispensable.  “  Ah,  M.  le  Mar 
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quis,”  he  cried,  “  we  have  been  searching  for  you  everywhere 

my  son  and  I.  It  was  M.  le  Due - ” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Martial  dryly.  “  I  am  returning - ” 

But  Chupin  was  not  over  sensitive  ;  and  despite  his  curt 
reception,  he  ventured  to  follow  the  marquis,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  behind  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently  near  to  make 
himself  heard.  He  also  had  his  schemes,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  repeat  all  the  calumnies  that  had 
lately  been  spread  about  the  neighbourhood  in  reference 
to  Lacheneur.  Why  did  he  choose  this  subject  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  any  other  ?  Did  he  suspect  the  young  marquis’s 
passion  for  Marie-Anne  ?  Perhaps  so ;  at  all  events  he 
described  Lacheneur  (he  no  longer  styled  him  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  ”),  as  a  thorough  rascal.  The  complete  surrender 
of  Sairmeuse,  he  said,  was  only  a  farce,  for  Marie- 
Anne’s  father  must  possess  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  francs,  since  he  was  about  to  mar¬ 
ry  his  daughter.  Any  suspicions  the  old  scoundrel 
may  have  entertained,  became  certainties  when  he  heard 
Martial  eagerly  ask :  “  What !  is  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur 
going  to  be  married  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  who’s  the  happy  man  ?  ” 

“  Why  Chanlouineau,  the  fellow  the  peasants  wanted  to 
kill  yesterday  on  the  market-place  because  he  was  so  dis¬ 
respectful  to  the  duke.  He  is  an  avaricious  man  ;  and  if 
Marie-Anne  does  not  bring  him  a  good  round  sum  as  a 
dowry,  he  will  never  marry  her,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
she  may  be.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  quite  true.  My  eldest  son  heard  from  Chan¬ 
louineau  and  from  Lacheneur,  that  the  wedding  would  take 
place  within  a  month.”  And  turning  to  his  son,  the  old 
knave  added  :  “  Is  it  not  true,  boy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  promptly  replied  the  youth,  although  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Martial  made  no  rejoinder.  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed 
at  having  allowed  himself  to  listen  to  all  this  tittle  tattle  ; 
though  on  the  other  hand  he  could  but  feel  grateful  to 
Chupin  for  such  important  information.  Lacheneur’s  con¬ 
duct  now  appeared  all  the  more  mysterious.  Why  had  he 
refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  Maurice  d’Escorval ;  why 
did  he  wish  to  marry  her  to  a  peasant  ?  His  conduct 
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must  be  guided  by  some  potent  motive,  which  he — Martial 
— ignored. 

Thus  cogitating,  the  young  marquis  reached  Sairmeuse, 
where  a  strange  scene  awaited  him.  On  the  broad  gravel 
walk  intervening  between  the  peristyle  of  the  chateau  and 
the  lawn,  a  huge  pile  of  furniture,  crockery,  linen,  and 
clothes  might  be  perceived.  Half  a  dozen  lacqueys  were 
running  to  and  fro  executing  the  orders  of  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse,  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  building,  and 
a  passer-by  would  have  supposed  that  the  occupants  of  the 
chateau  were  moving.  To  Martial  the  scene  was  inex¬ 
plicable.  Approaching  his  father,  and  saluting  him  re¬ 
spectfully,  he  enquired  what  it  meant. 

The  duke  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “  What,  can’t  you 
guess  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  Why,  it’s  very  simple.  When  the 
lawful  master  returns  home,  he  finds  it  delightful  the  first 
night  to  sleep  under  the  usurper’s  counterpane,  but  after¬ 
wards  it  is  not  so  pleasant.  Everything  here  reminds  me 
too  forcibly  of  M.  Lacheneur.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
in  his  house,  and  the  thought  is  unendurable.  So  I  have 
had  them  collect  everything  belonging  to  him  and  to  his 
daughter — everything  in  fact  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
chateau  in  former  years,  and  the  servants  will  put  all  these 
goods  and  chattels  into  a  cart  and  carry  them  to  him.” 

The  young  marquis  gave  fervent  thanks  to  heaven  that 
he  had  arrived  before  it  was  too  late.  Had  his  father’s 
project  been  executed,  he  might  have  bid  farewell  to  all 
his  hopes  for  ever.  “  You  don’t  surely  mean  to  do  this, 
M.  le  Due?”  he  said  earnestly. 

“  And  why  not,  pray  ?  Who  can  prevent  me  from  doing 
it?” 

“  No  one,  most  assuredly.  But  you  yourself  will  decide 
on  reflection,  that  a  man  who  has  not  conducted  himseK 
too  badly,  has  at  least  a  right  to  some  consideration.” 

The  duke  seemed  greatly  astonished.  “  Consideration  !’ 
he  exclaimed.  “  This  rascal  has  a  right  to  some  consider' 
ation  !  You  must  be  joking  surely.  What  1  I  give  him — 
that  is  to  say — you  give  him  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
that  doesn’t  satisfy  him  !  He  is  entitled  to  consideration  ! 
You,  who  are  after  the  daughter,  may  treat  him  to  as  much 
consideration  as  you  like,  but  /  shall  do  as  I  please  !  ” 

“You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  M.  le  Due,” 
replied  Martial,  “but  I  would  respectfully  observe,  that 
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if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  think  twice  before 
acting.  Lacheneur  has  surrendered  Sairmeuse ;  that  is 
all  very  well ;  but  how  can  you  authenticate  your  claim 
to  the  property  ?  Suppose  you  imprudently  irritated  him. 
What  would  you  do  if  he  changed  his  mind  ?  What  would 
become  of  your  right  to  the  estate  ?  ” 

M.  Sairmeuse  turned  livid.  “  Zounds  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Here,  you  fellows,  take  all 
these  things  indoors  again,  and  quickly !  ”  And  as  the 
lacqueys  prepared  to  obey  his  orders,  “  Now,”  he  remarked, 
“  let  us  hasten  to  Courtomieu.  They  have  already  sent 
for  us  twice.  It  must  be  business  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  which  demands  our  attention.” 

The  Chateau  de  Courtornieu  is,  next  to  that  of 
Sairmeuse,  the  most  magnificent  seignorial  seat  in  the 
district  of  Montaignac.  When  the  carriage  conveying 
Martial  and  his  father  turned  from  the  public  highway 
into  the  long  narrow  rough  by-road  leading  to  this  historic 
mansion,  the  jolting  aroused  the  duke  from  a  profound 
reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  leaving  Sairmeuse. 

The  marquis  thought  that  he  had  caused  this  unusual 
fit  of  abstraction.  “  It  is  the  result  of  my  adroit  man¬ 
oeuvre,”  he  said  to  himself,  not  without  secret  satisfaction. 
“Until  the  restitution  of  Sairmeuse  is  legalized,  I  can 
make  my  father  do  anything  I  wish ;  yes,  anything.  And 
if  it  is  necessary,  he  will  even  invite  Lacheneur  and 
Marie-Anne  to  his  table.” 

Martial  was  mistaken,  however.  The  duke  had  already 
forgotten  the  matter,  for  his  most  vivid  impressions  were 
more  fleeting  than  the  briefest  summer  shower.  After 
suddenly  lowering  the  glass  window  in  front  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  ordering  the  coachman  to  walk  his  horses  up 
the  road,  he  turned  to  his  son  and  remarked,  “  Let  us 
have  a  few  minutes’  chat.  Are  you  really  in  love  with 
that  girl  Lacheneur  ?  ” 

Martial  could  not  repress  a  start.  “Oh!  in  love,” 
said  he,  lightly,  “  that  would  perhaps  be  saying  too 
much.  Let  me  say  she  has  taken  my  fancy,  that  will  be 
sufficient.” 

The  duke  glanced  at  his  son  with  a  bantering  air. 
“  Really,  you  delight  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  feared 
that  this  love  affair  might  derange,  at  least  for  the  mo* 
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ment,  certain  plans  that  I  have  formed — for  I  have 
formed  certain  plans  for  you.” 

“  The  deuce  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  my  plans,  and  I  will  communicate  them 
to  you  later  in  detail.  I  will  content  myself  to-day  by 
recommending  you  to  study  Mademoiselle  Blanche  de 
Courtornieu.” 

Martial  made  no  reply.  This  recommendation  was  in¬ 
deed  superfluous.  If  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  had  made 
him  forget  momentarily  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu 
that  morning,  the  remembrance  of  Marie-Anne  was  now 
effaced  by  the  radiant  image  of  Blanche. 

“  Before  discussing  the  daughter,”  resumed  the  duke, 
“let  us  speak  of  the  father.  He  is  one  of  my  best 
friends ;  and  I  know  him  thouroughly.  You  have  heard 
men  reproach  me  for  what  they  style  my  prejudices ; 
haven’t  you  ?  Well,  in  comparison  with  the  Marquis  de 
Courtornieu,  I  am  only  a  mere  Jacobin.” 

“  Oh  !  father  !  ” 

“  Really,  such  is  the  case.  If  I  am  behind  the  age  in 
which  I  live,  he  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Louis  X1Y.  Only — 
for  there  is  an  only — the  principles  which  I  openly  pro¬ 
fess,  he  keeps  locked  up  in  his  snuff-box — and  trust  him 
for  not  forgetting  to  open  it  at  the  proper  moment.  He 
has  suffered  cruelly  for  his  opinions,  in  the  sense  of 
having  so  often  been  obliged  to  conceal  them.  He  con¬ 
cealed  them,  first  under  the  Consulate,  when  he  returned 
from  exile.  He  dissimulated  them  even  more  courageous¬ 
ly  under  the  Empire — for  he  played  the  part  of  a 
chamberlain  to  Bonaparte,  this  dear  marquis.  But,  hush  ! 
don’t  remind  him  of  that  proof  of  heroism  ;  he  has  bitterly 
deplored  it  since  the  battle  of  Lutzen.” 

This  was  the  tone  in  which  M.  de  Sairmeuse  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  of  his  best  friends.  “  The  history  of 
the  marquis’s  fortune,”  he  continued,  “  is  the  history  of 
his  marriages — I  say  marriages,  because  he  has  married  a 
number  of  times,  and  always  advantageously.  Yes,  in  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
three  wives,  each  richer  than  the  other.  His  daughter’s 
mother  was  his  third  and  last  wife,  a  Cisse  Blossac — who 
died  in  1809.  He  comforted  himself  after  each  bereave¬ 
ment  by  purchasing  a  quantity  of  lands  or  bonds.  So 
that  now  he  is  as  rich  as  you  are,  and  his  influence  is 
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powerful  and  wide-spread.  I  forgot  one  detail,  however. 
He  believes,  they  tell  me,  in  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  has  become  very  devout.” 

The  duke  checked  himself,  for  the  carriage  had  en¬ 
tered  the  marquis’s  grounds,  and  was  now  approaching 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  Chateau  de  Courtornieu.  As 
the  wheels  grated  over  the  gravel,  M.  de  Courtornieu 
himself  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  mansion  and 
hastily  descended  the  steps  to  receive  his  guests  in  person. 
This  was  a  flattering  distinction,  which  he  seldom  lavished 
upon  his  visitors.  The  marquis  was  long  rather  than  tall, 
and. very  solemn  in  deportment.  His  angular  form  was 
surmounted  by  a  remarkably  small  head  (a  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  race),  covered  with  thin  glossy  black  hair, 
and  lighted  by  cold,  round  black  eyes.  The  pride  that 
becomes  a  nobleman,  and  the  humility  that  befits  a 
Christian,  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other  in  his 
countenance.  He  pressed  M.  de  Sairmeuse’s  hands  with 
a  great  show  of  friendship,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
compliments  expressed  in  a  thin  nasal  voice,  which, 
coming  from  his  elongated  frame,  was  as  astonishing  as 
would  be  the  sound  of  a  flute  issuing  from  the  pipes  of  an 
orphicleide. 

“  At  last  you  have  come,”  he  said,  “  we  were  waiting 
for  you  before  beginning  to  deliberate  on  a  very  grave 
and  delicate  matter.  We  are  thinking  of  addressing  a 
petition  to  his  majesty.  The  nobility,  who  have  suffered 
so  much  during  the  Revolution,  have  a  right  to  expect 
ample  compensation.  Our  neighbours,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  are  now  assembled  in  my  cabinet,  transformed 
for  the  time  into  a  council  chamber.” 

Martial  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  all  the  ridiculous 
and  tiresome  conversation  he  would  probably  be  obliged 
to  listen  to ;  and  his  father’s  recommendation  occurred  to 
him.  “  Shall  we  not  have  the  honour  of  paying  our  re¬ 
spects  to  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  !  ”  he  asked. 

“  My  daughter  must  be  in  the  drawing-room  with  our 
cousin,”  replied  the  marquis  in  an  indifferent  tone,  “  at 
least,  if  she  is  not  in  the  garden.” 

This  might  be  construed  as,  “  Go,  and  look  for  her  if 
you  choose.”  At  any  rate  so  Martial  understood  the 
marquis  ;  and  accordingly  when  the  hall  was  reached,  he 
allowed  his  father  and  M.  de  Courtornieu  to  go  upstairs 
22 
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without  him.  At  his  request  a  servant  opened  the  draw* 
ing-room  door,  but  he  found  that  apartment  empty.  He 
then  turned  into  the  garden,  and  after  a  fruitless  search 
was  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  house,  when,  in  the 
recesses  of  a  shady  bower,  he  espied  the  flowing  folds  of 
a  white  silk  dress.  Surmising  that  the  wearer  of  this 
dainty  toilet  was  Mademoiselle  de  Courtomieu,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  bower,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
quicker  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  right.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Blanche  wras  seated  on  a  garden  bench  beside  an 
elderly  lady  to  whom  she  was  reading  a  letter  in  a  low 
voice.  She  was  evidently  greatly  pre-occupied,  since  she 
did  not  hear  Martial’s  approach.  Pausing  at  about  a 
dozen  paces  from  the  bower  the  susceptible  young  mar¬ 
quis  lingered  blissfully  contemplating  the  charming  tab¬ 
leau  presented  to  his  gaze. 

Blanche  de  Courtomieu  was  not  absolutely  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  as  pretty,  as  piquante,  and  as  dainty’  as  heart 
could  desire.  Bewitching  indeed  were  her  large  velvety 
blue  eyes,  her  dimpled  chin,  and  fresh  pouting  lips.  She 
was  a  blonde — but  one  of  those  dazzling,  radiant  blondes 
found  only  in  the  countries  of  the  sun — and  her  hair, 
drawn  high  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  escaped  on  all  sides 
in  a  profusion  of  glittering  ringlets  which  seemed  almost  to 
sparkle  in  the  play  of  the  light  breeze.  One  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  wished  her  a  trifle  taller.  But  she  had  the 
winning  charm  of  all  delicately  formed  women  ;  and  her 
figure  was  deliciously  symmetrical  and  admirably  propor¬ 
tioned. 

The  old  axiom  that  appearances  are  often  deceitful  could 
not,  however,  have  been  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  this  apparently  innocent  artless  girl.  The  can¬ 
dour  sparkling  in  her  eyes  concealed  a  parched,  hollow 
soul,  worthy  of  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world,  or  of 
some  old  courtier.  Being  the  only  daughter  of  a  million- 
naire  grand-seigneur  she  had  been  so  petted  by  all  who 
approached  her,  so  bespattered  with  adulation  that  every 
good  quality  she  might  have  possessed  had  been  blighted 
in  the  bud  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  flattery.  She  was 
only  nineteen  ;  and  still  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
have  been  more  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  wealth  and 
ambition.  She  dreamed  of  a  position  at  court  as  most 
girls  dream  of  a  lover.  If  she  had  deigned  to  notice 
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Martial — and  she  had  remarked  him — it  was  only  because 
her  father  had  told  her  that  this  young  man  might  raise 
his  wife  to  the  highest  sphere  of  power — a  statement  she 
had  greeted  with  a  “  very  well,  we  will  see  !  ”  that  would 
have  changed  an  enamoured  suitor’s  love  into  disgust. 

After  Martial  had  loitered  a  few  minutes  in  contempla¬ 
tion  he  made  up  his  mind  to  advance,  and  Mademoiselle 
Blanche,  on  seeing  him,  sprang  up  with  a  pretty  affecta¬ 
tion  of  intense  timidity.  Bowing  low  before  her,  tht 
young  marquis  exclaimed  in  atone  of  profound  deference  : 
“  M.  de  Courtornieu,  mademoiselle,  was  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  where  I  might  have  the  honour  of  finding  you.  I  had 
not  courage  enough  to  brave  those  formidable  discussions 

indoors ;  but - ”  He  paused,  and  pointing  to  the  letter 

the  young  girl  held  in  her  hand,  he  added,  “  But  I  fear 
that  I  am  interrupting  you.” 

“Oh!  not  in  the  least,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  although 
this  letter  which  I  have  just  been  reading  has,  I  confess, 
deeply  interested  me.  It  was  writen  by  a  poor  child  in 
whom  I  have  taken  a  great  interest — whom  I  have  sent  for 
at  times  when  I  felt  lonely — Marie-Anne  Lacheneur.” 

Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  hypocrisy  of  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  the  young  marquis  had  taught  his  face  not 
to  betray  his  feelings.  He  could  have  laughed  gaily  (with 
anguish  at  his  heart ;  he  could  have  preserved  the 
sternest  gravity  when  inwardly  convulsed  with  merriment. 
And  yet,  the  mention  of  Marie- Anne’s  name  coming  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu,  caused  his  glance  to  -waver. 
The  thought  that  they  knew  each  other  flashed  through 
his  brain,  and  then  with  equal  rapidity  he  recovered  his 
self-possession.  But  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  had 
perceived  his  momentary  agitation.  “  What  can  it  mean  ?  ” 
she  wondered,  much  disturbed.  Still,  it  was  with  a  per¬ 
fect  assumption  of  innocence  that  she  continued  :  “  In  fact 
you  must  have  seen  her,  this  poor  Marie-Anne,  M.  le 
Marquis,  since  her  father  was  the  guardian  of  Sairmeuse  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  her,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Martial, 
quietly. 

“  Is  she  not  remarkably  beautiful  ?  Her  beauty  is  of 
an  unusual  type,  it  quite  takes  one  by  surprise.” 

A  fool  would  have  protested.  The  marquis  was  not 
guilty  of  such  folly.  “  Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,”  said  he. 

Blanche  de  Courtornieu  was  slightly  disconcerted  by 
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this  apparent  frankness  ;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  hypo¬ 
critical  compassion  that  she  murmured  :  “  Poor  girl ! 
What  will  become  of  her  ?  Here  is  her  father  reduced  to 
digging  the  ground.” 

“  Oh  !  you  exaggerate,  mademoiselle  ;  my  father  will 
always  preserve  Lacheneur  from  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“  Of  course — I  might  have  known  that — but  where  will 
he  find  a  husband  for  Marie- Anne  ?  ” 

“  One  has  been  found  already.  I  understand  that  she  is 
to  marry  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  some 
little  property — a  young  fellow  named  Chanlouineau.” 

Mademoiselle  le  Courtornieu  with  all  her  apparent  art¬ 
lessness  was  more  cunning  than  the  maiquis.  She  had 
satisfied  herself  that  she  had  just  ground*  for  her  suspi¬ 
cions  ;  and  she  experienced  a  certain  anger  on  finding 
him  so  well  informed  in  regard  to  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur.  “  And  do  you  fancy 
this  is  the  husband  she  dreamed  of  ?  ”  she  enquired  still 
in  a  tone  of  affected  benevolence.  “  Ah,  well !  God  grant 
that  she  may  be  happy ;  for  we  were  very  fond  of  her, 
very — were  we  not,  Aunt  Medea  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  very,”  replied  Aunt  Medea,  who  was  the  elderly 
lady  seated  on  the  bench  beside  the  Courtornieu  heiress. 
She  was  a  poor  relation  whom  M.  de  Courtornieu  had 
installed  at  the  chateau  as  his  daughter’s  chaperone,  and 
she  earned  her  daily  bread  by  playing  the  part  of  echo  to 
the  authoritative  Blanche. 

“  It  grieves  me  to  see  these  friendly  relations,  which  were 
so  dear  to  me,  broken  off,”  resumed  Mademoiselle  de 
Courtornieu.  “  But  listen  to  what  Marie-Anne  writes.” 
So  saying  she  produced  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur’s 
letter  and  read  as  follows :  “  My  dear  Blanche — You 

know  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  has  returned.  The 
news  fell  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt.  My  father  and 
I  had  grown  too  accustomed  to  consider  the  deposit 
entrusted  to  our  fidelity,  as  our  own  property,  and  now 
we  have  been  punished  for  doing  so.  At  least  we  have 
done  our  duty,  and  now  everything  is  finished.  She 
whom  you  have  called  your  friend,  will  henceforth  be  only 
a  poor  peasant  girl,  as  her  mother  was  before  her.” 

The  most  attentive  observer  would  have  supposed  that 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  was  experiencing  the  keenest 
emotion.  One  would  have  sworn  that  it  was  only  by  in- 
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tense  effort  that  she  succeeded  in  restraining  her  tears — 
that  they  were  even  trembling  beneath  the  long  lashes 
shading  her  eyes.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  she  was  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  some  indication  of  Martial’s  feelings. 
But  now  he  was  on  his  guard,  and  he  listened  to  the 
perusal  of  the  note  with  an  imperturbable  air.  She  con¬ 
tinued: 

“  I  should  not  be  telling  the  truth  if  I  said  that  I  have 
not  suffered  on  account  of  this  sudden  change.  But  I 
have  courage  left,  and  I  shall  learn  how  to  submit.  I 
shall,  I  hope,  also  have  strength  to  forget,  for  I  must  for¬ 
get  !  The  remembrances  of  past  happiness  would  make 
my  present  misery  intolerable.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  suddenly  folded  up  the 
letter.  “  Can  you  understand  such  pride  as  that  ?  ”  said 
she.  “  And  they  accuse  us  daughters  of  the  nobility  of 
being  proud !  ” 

Martial  made  no  response.  He  felt  that  his  trembling 
voice  would  betray  him.  Great  as  was  the  emotion  he 
concealed,  it  would  have  been  all  the  greater  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  read  the  concluding  lines  : — 

“  One  must  live,  my  dear  Blanche,”  added  Marie-Anne, 
“  and  I  feel  no  false  shame  in  asking  you  to  aid  me.  I 
sew  very  nicely,  as  you  know,  and  I  could  earn  my  liveli¬ 
hood  by  embroidery  if  I  knew  more  people.  I  will  call 
to-day  at  Courtornieu  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  list  of  ladies 
to  whom  I  can  present  myself  on  your  recommendation.” 

But  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  had  taken  good  care 
not  to  allude  to  this  touching  request.  She  had  read  the 
commencement  of  the  letter  to  Martial  as  a  test,  and  plainly 
perceived  that  if  her  new-born  suspicions  were  correct,  at 
all  events  the  young  marquis  was  resolved  not  to  betray 
himself  any  further.  Rising  from  the  bench,  she  now  ac¬ 
cepted  his  arm  to  return  to  the  house.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  friend,  and  soon  engaged  in  a  gay  flirtation, 
They  were  sauntering  along  toward  the  chateau,  when  the 
sound  of  voices  engaged  in  animated  debate  reached  their 
ears.  The  council  convened  in  M.  de  Courtomieu’s  cab¬ 
inet  was  angrily  discussing  the  proposed  address  to  the 
king. 

Mademoiselle  Blanche  paused.  “  I  am  trespassing  upon 
your  kindness,  M.  le  Marquis,”  she  said.  “  I  am  boring 
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you  with  my  silly  chatter  when  you  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  to  be  up  stairs.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  Martial  laughing.  “  What 
should  I  do  there  ?  Men  of  action  only  intervene  when 
the  orators  have  finished.” 

He  spoke  so  energetically,  in  spite  of  his  jesting  tone, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  was  fascinated.  She 
saw  before  her,  she  believed,  a  man  who,  as  her  father  had 
said,  would  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  the  political 
world.  Unfortunately,  her  admiration  was  disturbed  by  a 
ring  at  the  great  bell  which  always  announced  visitors. 
She  faltered,  let  go  her  hold  on  Martial’s  arm,  and  ex* 
claimed  in  an  earnest  tone.  “  Ah,  no  matter.  I  wish  very 
much  to  know  what  is  going  on  up  stairs.  If  I  ask  my 
father  he  will  laugh  at  my  curiosity,  while  you,  if  you  are 
present  at  the  conference,  can  tell  me  everything.” 

A  wish  thus  expressed  was  a  command.  Martial  bowed 
and  withdrew.  “  She  dismisses  me,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  mounted  the  staircase,  “  nothing  could  be  more  evi¬ 
dent  ;  and  that  without  much  ceremony.  Why  the  deuce 
did  she  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  ” 

Why  ?  Because  that  single  peal  of  the  bell  announced 
a  visitor  to  her ;  because  she  was  expecting  a  visit  from 
the  former  friend  whose  letter  she  had  just  been  reading  ; 
and  because  she  wished  at  any  cost  to  prevent  a  meeting 
between  Martial  and  Marie-Anne.  She  did  not  love  the 
young  marquis,  and  yet  an  agony  of  jealousy  was  torturing 
her.  Such  was  the  nature  of  Mademoiselle  Blanche. 

Her  presentiments  were  realized.  It  was  indeed  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Lacheneur  whom  she  found  awaiting  her  in  the 
drawing-room.  Marie-Anne  was  paler  than  usual ;  but 
nothing  in  her  manner  betrayed  the  frightful  anguish  she 
had  suffered  during  the  past  few  days.  In  asking  her 
former  friend  for  a  list  of  ladies  to  whom  she  could  recom¬ 
mend  her,  she  spoke  as  calmly  and  as  quietly  as  in  former 
days  when  she  had  ofttimes  called  at  Courtornieu  and  in¬ 
vited  Blanche  to  spend  a  day  at  Sairmeuse.  Then  the 
two  girls  embraced  each  other,  their  roles  were  reversed. 
It  was  Marie-Anne  who  had  been  crushed  by  misfortune  ; 
but  it  was  Blanche  who  wept.  However,  while  writing 
down  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu 
did  not  neglect  this  favorable  opportunity  for  verifying  tho 
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suspicions  which  Martial’s  momentary  agitation  had  roused 
in  her  breast. 

“  It  is  inconceivable,”  she  remarked  to  her  friend,  “  that 
the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  should  allow  you  to  be  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity.” 

Marie-Anne’s  nature  was  so  loyal,  that  although  the 
remark  was  levelled  against  a  man,  who  had  treated  her 
father  most  cruelly,  she  at  once  resented  its  injustice. 
“  The  duke  is  not  to  blame,”  she  replied  gently,  “  he 
offered  us  a  very  considerable  sum,  this  morning,  through 
his  son.” 

Mademoiselle  Blanche  started  as  if  a  viper  had  stung 
her.  “  So  you  have  seen  the  Marquis,  Marie-Anne  ?  ”  she 
said. 

“Yes.” 

“  Has  he  been  to  your  house  ?  ” 

“He  was  going  there,  when  he  met  me  in  the  grove 
near  La  Reche.”  As  Marie-Anne  spoke  the  recollection 
of  Martial’s  impertinent  gallantry  brought  a  blush  to  her 
cheeks. 

Blanche,  despite  her  precocious  experience,  misunder¬ 
stood  the  cause  of  her  friend’s  confusion.  Still  she  was 
an  adept  at  dissimulation,  and  she  took  leave  of  Marie- 
Anne  with  every  outward  sign  of  sincere  affection.  In 
reality,  however,  she  was  well  nigh  suffocating  with  rage. 
“  What !  ”  she  thought,  “  they  have  met  but  once,  and  yet 
they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  one  another !  Do  they 
love  each  other  already  ?  ” 


VIII. 

Blanche  de  Courtornieu  would  probably  have  been 
extremely  astonished  if  Martial  had  faithfully  reported  to 
her  everything  he  heard  in  her  father’s  cabinet.  He  was 
himself  passably  amazed  by  the  opinions  he  heard  ex¬ 
pressed  and  the  projects  he  heard  enunciated.  Above  all, 
he  was  really  disgusted  with  the  ridiculous  greed  displayed 
by  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  noble  guests.  Decorations,  for¬ 
tune,  honors,  power — they  desired  everything.  They  were 
satisfied  that  their  sentimental  devotion  to  the  throne 
deserved  the  most  munificent  rewards  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  most  modest  among  them,  who  declared  that  he  would 
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rest  content  with  the  epaulettes  of  lieutenant-general. 
Recrimination,  rancour,  and  reproach  were  persistently- 
indulged  in,  and  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,  who  acted 
as  president  of  the  council,  soon  grew  exhausted  with  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  Be  calm,  gentlemen,  be  calm  !  A  little  mod¬ 
eration,  if  you  please  !  ” 

“  All  these  men  are  mad,”  thought  Martial,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  restraining  an  intense  desire  to  laugh  ;  “  They  are 
insane  enough  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum.” 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  render  a  re¬ 
port  of  what  transpired,  for  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
cabinet  the  deliberations  were  fortunately  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  dinner,  and  when  he  rejoined  Blanche,  she 
had  quite  forgotten  to  question  him  about  the  doings  of 
the  council.  In  fact,  what  were  these  people’s  hopes  and 
plans  to  her  ?  These  greedy  nobles  were  all  below  her 
father  in  rank,  and  most  of  them  were  much  less  rich  than 
he.  Moreover,  a  matter  of  personal  interest  had  engaged 
all  her  attention.  She  had  been  absorbed  in  thought, 
since  Marie-Anne’s  departure — in  thought  of  Martial,  with 
wffiose  mind  and  person  she  was  decidedly  pleased.  He 
possessed  all  the  qualifications  an  ambitious  woman  could 
desire  in  a  husband — and  she  had  decided  that  she  would 
marry  him.  She  would  most  likely  not  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  so  quickly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feeling 
of  jealousy,  aroused  in  her  mind  by  the  belief  that  he  was 
coveted  by  another  woman,  for  the  heart  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  new-born  desire,  which  was  one  of  those  coun¬ 
terfeit  brain  passions  so  often  mistaken  for  real  love.  As 
for  the  outcome  of  her  fancy,  she  never  once  thought  that 
she  might  possibly  reap  defeat  in  lieu  of  victory  :  for  over 
and  over  again  had  her  flatterers  told  her  that  the  man  she 
chose  must  esteem  himself  fortunate  above  all  others.  She 
had  seen  her  father  besieged  by  so  many  suitors  for  her 
hand  ;  and,  besides,  her  mirror  told  her  that  she  was  as 
pretty — nay,  far  prettier  than  Marie-Anne  ;  whilst  she  pos¬ 
sessed  other  advantages  which  her  rival  could  lay  no  claim 
to  ;  birth,  wit,  and  a  genius  for  coquetry ! 

The  result  of  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu’s  meditations 
was  that  during  dinner  she  exercised  all  her  powers  of  fas¬ 
cination  upon  the  young  marquis.  She  was  so  evidently  de¬ 
sirous  of  pleasing  him  that  several  of  the  guests  remarked 
it.  Some  were  even  shocked  by  her  forwardness.  But 
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Blanche  de  Courtornieu  could  do  as  she  chose,  as  she  her¬ 
self  was  well  aware.  Was  she  not  the  richest  heiress  for 
miles  and  miles  around  ?  No  slander  can  tarnish  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  such  a  fortune  as  she  would  one  day  possess. 

Martial  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  charm  of  his  position. 
How  could  he  suspect  unworthy  motives  in  a  girl  whose 
eyes  had  such  an  expression  of  virgin  purity,  and  whose 
laugh  bespoke  the  happy  gaiety  of  innocent  maidenhood. 
Involuntarily  he  compared  the  seemingly  light-hearted 
Blanche  with  the  grave  and  thoughtful  Marie-Anne,  and 
his  imagination  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  inflamed  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  contrast.  He  occupied  a  seat  beside 
Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  at  table,  and  they  chatted 
gaily,  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
guests,  who  were  again  conversing  upon  political  matters, 
and  whose  royalist  enthusiasm  waxed  warmer  and  warmer 
as  the  repast  proceeded.  Champagne  was  served  with  the 
dessert ;  and  the  company  drank  to  the  allies  by  the  force 
of  whose  victorious  bayonets  the  king  had  managed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris  ;  they  drank  to  the  English,  to  the  Prussians, 
and  to  the  Russians,  whose  horses  were  trampling  the  har¬ 
vests  of  France  under  foot. 

The  name  of  D’Escorval  heard  above  the  clink  of  the 
glasses,  suddenly  roused  Martial  from  his  dream  of  en¬ 
chantment.  An  old  nobleman  had  just  risen,  and  propos¬ 
ed  that  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  rid  the  neigh- 
oourhood  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval.  “  Such  a  man’s  pres¬ 
ence  dishonours  our  province,”  said  he,  “  he  is  a  frantic 
Jacobin,  and  Fouche  has  him  on  the  list  of  suspected  per¬ 
sons,  a  plain  proof  that  he  is  a  dangerous  character. 
Even  now  he  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.” 

Had  M.  d’Escorval  heard  these  remarks,  and  had  he 
seen  the  savage  glances  which  the  listeners  exchanged, 
he  would  certainly  have  felt  anxious  for  his  safety.  Still, 
if  the  old  nobleman’s  proposal  met  with  approving  looks, 
the  various  guests  plainly  hesitated  about  giving  it  their 
formal  sanction.  Martial’s  easy  gaiety  of  a  moment  before 
had  now  quite  vanished,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death  A 
terrible  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind — a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  honour  and  desire.  A  few  hours  previously  he  had 
longed  for  a  means  to  get  rid  of  Maurice,  and  now  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  a 
better  one.  If  the  old  nobleman’s  proposals  were  adopted, 
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the  Baron  d’Escorval  and  his  family  would  be  forced  to 
leave  France  forever ! 

Martial  noted  the  hesitation  of  the  company,  and  felt 
that  a  word  from  him  would  probably  decide  the  matter. 
What  should  he  do — should  he  second  the  suggestion  or 
oppose  it  ?  He  did  not  reflect  for  long.  The  voice  of  hon¬ 
our  imperatively  commanded  him  to  do  his  duty.  Rising 
from  his  seat  he  declared  that  the  suggestion  was  most  im¬ 
politic.  “  M.  d’Escorval,”  he  said,  “  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  spirit  of  honesty  and  justice  has  made  them  rightly 
popular.  He  fully  deserves  the  general  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  in  the  district.  And  by  attacking  him  you 
would  make  many  malcontents  among  those  whose  support 
it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  in  the  interests  of  the  monarchy.” 

The  young  marquis’s  cold  and  haughty  manner,  his  feu 
but.  incisive  words  decided  the  question.  “  We  had  better 
leave  the  baron  alone.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  at 
tack  him,”  such  were  the  comments  exchanged  on  every 
side. 

When  Martial  sat  down  again  Blanche  de  Courtornieu 
leant  towards  him.  “  You  have  acted  rightly,”  she  mur 
mured.  “  I  see  you  know  how  to  defend  your  friends.” 
“  M.  d’Escorval  is  not  my  friend,”  replied  Martial,  in  a 
voice  which  revealed  the  struggle  through  which  he  had 
passed.  “  The  injustice  of  the  proposal  incensed  me,  that 
is  all.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
an  explanation  like  this.  Still,  feigning  to  accept  it,  she 
quietly  added  :  “  Then  your  conduct  is  all  the  more  admir¬ 
able  M.  le  Marquis.” 

Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse, 
however.  On  returning  to  the  chateau  some  hours  later, 
he  reproached  his  son  for  his  intervention.  “Why  the 
deuce  did  you  meddle  with  the  matter  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  I 
should  not  have  liked  to  take  upon  myself  the  odium  of  the 
proposition,  but  since  it  had  been  made — ” 

“I  was  anxious  to  prevent  such  an  act  of  useless 
folly!” 

“  Useless  folly  !  Zounds !  marquis,  you  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand.  Do  you  think  that  cursed  baron  adores 
you  ?  What  would  you  say  if  you  heard  that  he  was  con¬ 
spiring  against  us  ?  ” 

“  I  should  answer  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.” 
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“  You  would !  Very  well  then,  just  do  me  the  favour  to 
question  Chupin.” 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  only  been  a  fortnight  in 
France  ;  he  had  scarcely  shaken  the  dust  of  exile  from  his 
feet,  and  already  his  imagination  saw  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  had  slept  but  two  nights  in  the  chateau  of  his 
forefathers,  and  yet  he  accepted  the  venomous  reports 
which  Chupin  poured  into  his  ears  as  unhesitatingly  as  if 
they  had  been  gospel  truth.  The  suspicions  which  he  tried 
to  instil  into  Martial’s  mind  were,  however,  cruelly 
unjust. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  duke  accused  M.  d’Escor- 
val  of  conspiring  against  the  house  of  Sairmeuse,  the  bar¬ 
on  was  weeping  at  the  bedside  of  his  son,  whose  life  he 
feared  for.  Maurice  was  indeed  dangerously  ill.  Mental 
agony  had  overcome  him  and  with  his  nervous  organism 
the  circumstance  was  not  surprising.  After  leaving  the 
grove  near  La  Reche  in  obedience  with  M.  Lacheneur’s 
orders,  he  had  mechanically  returned  home,  a  hundred 
conflicting  thoughts  battling  in  his  mind.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  The  marquis’s  insults,  Lacheneur’s  feigned  anger, 
Marie-Anne’s  obstinacy — all  the  incidents  in  which  he  had 
just  taken  part  combined  to  crush  him  ;  and  so  singular 
was  his  demeanour  that  the  peasants  who  met  him  on  the 
way  felt  convinced  that  some  great  calamity  had  befallen 
the  D’Escorval  family.  When  he  reached  home  his  moth¬ 
er  experienced  a  terrible  shock  on  perceiving  the  wild, 
haggard  expression  of  his  features.  Still  he  had  enough 
strength  of  mind  left  to  try  and  reassure  her.  “  It  is  all 
over,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tremulous  voice,  “  but  don’t  be 
worried,  mother;  for  I  have  some  courage  left  as  you 
shall  see.” 

He  did,  in  fact,  seat  himself  at  the  dinner-table  with  a 
resolute  air.  He  ate  even  more  than  usual ;  and  his  father 
noticed,  without  alluding  to  it,  that  he  drank  more  wine 
than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  was  very  pale,  his 
eyes  glittered,  his  manner  and  appearance  were  suggestive 
of  the  febrile  agitation  from  which  he  was  suffering,  and 
he  spoke  in  a  husky  tone,  talking  much  and  at  times  even 
jesting. 

“  Why  won’t  he  cry,”  thought  Madame  d’Escorval ; 
“  then  I  shouldn’t  be  so  much  alarmed,  and  I  could  try  to 
comfort  him.” 
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This  was  Maurice’s  last  effort.  Directly  dinner  was  over 
he  went  upstairs  to  his  room,  and  when  his  mother,  after 
repeatedly  listening  at  the  door,  finally  decided  to  enter 
and  ascertain  what  he  was  about,  she  found  him  lying 
upon  the  bed,  muttering  incoherently.  He  did  not  appear 
to  recognize  or  even  to  see  her ;  and  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  he  did  not  seem  to  hear.  His  face  was  scarlet,  and 
his  lips  were  parched.  She  took  hold  of  his  hand  and 
found  that  it  was  burning,  and  this  although  his  body  trem¬ 
bled,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  if  with  cold. 

No  words  could  describe  Madame  d’Escorval’s  agony 
on  making  this  discovery.  For  a  moment  she  feared  she 
was  about  to  faint :  but,  summoning  all  her  strength,  she 
sprang  to  the  staircase,  and  cried :  “  Help !  help  !  My  son 
is  dying !  ” 

With  a  bound,  M.  d’Escorval  reached  his  son’s  room, 
and  after  a  brief  inspection,  instructed  a  servant  to  saddle 
a  horse  and  gallop  to  Montaignac  for  a  doctor  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  medical  man  at  Sairmeuse, 
but  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  profession.  After  serving  for 
a  short  time  as  an  army  surgeon  he  had  been  dismissed 
for  absolute  incompetency.  The  peasants  shunned  him  as 
they  would  have  shunned  the  plaguej  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  they  always  sent  for  the  village  cure.  M.  d’Es¬ 
corval  now  followed  their  example,  in  this  respect  well 
knowing  that  the  physician  from  Montaignac  could  not 
possibly  arrive  long  before  morning. 

The  Abbe  Midon  had  never  frequented  a  medical  school, 
but  since  he  had  been  ordained  to  Sairmeuse  the  poor  had 
so  often  asked  for  his  advice  that  he  had  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  aided  by  experience,  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  well  worthy  of  a 
faculty  diploma.  No  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  his  parishioners  chanced  to  beg  his  help,  he  was 
always  ready — and  the  same  answer  invariably  greeted 
their  appeals  :  “  Let  us  go  at  once.”  Thus,  when  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  met  him  on  the  road  with  his 
little  medicine  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  they  doffed 
their  hats  respectfully  and  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass. 
Those  who  did  not  respect  the  priest  honoured  the  man. 

When  the  abbe  learnt  that  M.  d’Escorval  needed  his 
advice  he  set  out  at  once.  The  baron  was  his  friend,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  save 
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young  Maurice  whom  the  frightened  messenger  described 
as  almost  dead.  The  priest  was  just  in  sight  of  Escorval 
when  the  baroness  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  her  manner 
was  so  suggestive  of  despair  that  the  abbe  feared  she  was 
about  to  announce  some  irreparable  misfortune.  But,  no 
— she  took  his  hand,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  led  him 
to  her  son’s  room.  Maurice’s  condition  was  indeed  criti¬ 
cal,  but  it  was  not  hopeless  as  the  priest  at  once  perceived  ; 
“  We  will  get  him  out  of  this,”  he  said  with  a  smile  that 
re-awakened  hope. 

And  then,  with  the  coolness  of  an  old  practitioner,  he 
bled  his  patient  freely,  and  ordered  applications  of  ice  to 
his  head.  In  a  moment,  all  the  household  was  busy  exe¬ 
cuting  the  cure’s  various  orders.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  draw  the  baron  aside,  and 
inquire  what  had  happened. 

“  A  disappointment  in  love,”  replied  M.  d’Escorval,  with 
a  despairing  gesture.  “  Yesterday  afternoon  M.  Lache- 
neur  refused  to  let  his  daughter  marry  Maurice,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  have  seen  Marie-Anne  to-day.  What  passed 
between  them  I  don’t  know,  but  you  see  what  is  the 
result.” 

At  this  moment  the  baroness  re-entered  the  room  and 
the  abbe  was  unable  to  make  any  rejoinder.  Maurice  was 
now  more  excited  than  ever ;  and  in  his  delirium  he  fre¬ 
quently  muttered  the  names  of  Marie-Anne,  Martial  de 
Sairmeuse,  and  Chanlouineau.  The  hours  slowly  passed 
without  bringing  any  change  in  his  condition,  and  the  vigil, 
shared  by  the  distressed  parents  and  their  friend  the 
priest,  was  an  anxious  one  indeed.  Dawn  was  just  at 
hand,  when  the  stillness  out  of  doors  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  approaching  at  a  swift  gallop 
along  the  neighbouring  highway.  A  few  minutes  later, 
and  the  doctor  from  Montaignac  entered  the  house. 

“  There  is  no  motive  for  immediate  alarm,”  he  said, 
after  carefully  examining  Maurice  and  conferring  with  the 
abbe.  “Nothing  more  could  be  done  at  present.  The 
fever  must  take  its  course,  but  I  will  return  to-morrow.” 

He  did  return  every  day  during  the  ensuing  week,  and 
not  until  his  eighth  visit  did  he  proclaim  Maurice  to  be  out 
of  danger.  Then  it  was  that  the  Baron  d’Escorval  sought 
information  concerning  the  cause  of  this  dangerous  attack, 
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and  learnt  from  his  son  what  had  transpired  in  the  pine 
grove  near  La  Reche. 

“  Are  >ou  sure,”  asked  the  baron,  when  Maurice  had 
finished  his  narrative,  “  are  you  sure  that  you  correctly  un¬ 
derstood  Marie-Anne’s  reply?  Did  she  really  tell  you 
that  even  if  her  father  gave  his  consent  to  your  marriage, 
she  would  refuse  hers  ?  ” 

“  Those  were  her  very  words.” 

“  And  still  she  loves  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“You  were  not  mistaken  in  M.  Lacheneur’s  tone  when 
he  said  to  you :  ‘  Be  off  you  young  wretch !  do  you  want  to 
render  all  my  precautions  useless  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

M.  d’Escorval  sat  fcr  a  moment  in  silence.  “  This  passes 
comprehension,”  he  murmured  at  last.  And  then  so  low 
that  his  son  could  not  hear  him,  he  added :  “  I  will  see 
Lacheneur  to-morrow :  this  mystery  must  be  explained.” 
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PART  II. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  NAME. 

IX. 

The  cottage  where  M.  Lacheneur  had  taken  refuge  stood 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river.  It  was  a  small  and  hum¬ 
ble  dwelling,  though  scarcely  so  miserable  in  its  aspect 
and  appointments  as  most  of  peasant  abodes  round  about. 
It  comprised  a  single  storey  divided  into  three  rooms  and 
roofed  with  thatch.  In  front  was  a  tiny  garden,  where  a 
vine  straggling  over  the  walls  of  the  house,  a  few  fruit- 
trees,  and  some  withered  vegetables  just  managed  to  exist. 
Small  as  was  this  garden  patch,  and  limited  as  was  its 
production,  still  Lacheneur’s  aunt,  to  whom  the  dwelling 
had  formerly  belonged,  had  only  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  after  long  years  of  patient 
perseverance.  Day  after  day,  during  a  lengthy  period,  she 
had  regularly  spread  in  front  of  the  cottage  three  or  four 
basketfulls  of  arable  soil  brought  from  a  couple  of  miles 
distant ;  and  though  she  had  been  dead  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  one  could  still  detect  a  narrow  pathway 
across  the  waste,  worn  by  her  patient  feet  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  daily  task. 

This  was  the  path  which  M.  d’Escorval,  faithful  to  his 
resolution,  took  the  following  day,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  Marie-Anne’s  father  some  explanation  of  his  singular 
conduct.  The  baron  was  so  engrossed  in  his  own  thoughts 
that  he  failed  to  realise  the  excessive  heat  as  he  climbed 
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the  rough  hillside  in  the  full  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  When 
he  reached  the  summit,  however,  he  paused  to  take  breath  ; 
and  while  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  turned  to 
look  back  on  the  valley  whence  he  had  come.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  visited  the  spot,  and  he  was  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  the  landscape  offered  to  his  view.  From 
this  point,  the  most  elevated  in  the  surrounding  country, 
one  can  survey  the  course  of  the  Oiselle  for  many  miles  ; 
and  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  an¬ 
cient  citadel  of  Montaignac,  perched  on  an  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  rock.  A  man  in  the  baron’s  mood  could,  however, 
take  but  little  interest  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery, 
though,  when  he  turned  his  back  to  the  valley  and  prepared 
to  resume  his  walk,  he  was  certainly  struck  by  the  aspect 
of  Lacheneur’s  new  abode.  His  imagination  pictured  the 
sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  only  two  days  be¬ 
fore,  had  relinquished  the  splendours  of  the  Chateau  du 
Sairmeuse  to  resume  the  peasant  life  of  his  early  youth. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  cried  a  female  voice  when  M.  d’Escorval 
rapped  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  He  lifted  the  latch, 
and  entered  a  small  room  with  white-washed  walls,  having 
no  other  ceiling  than  the  thatched  roof,  and  no  other  floor¬ 
ing  than  the  bare  ground.  A  table  with  a  wooden  bench 
on  either  side  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  humble  chamber, 
in  one  comer  of  which  was  an  old  bedstead.  On  a  stool 
near  the  narrow  casement  sat  Marie-Anne,  working  at  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  and  clad  in  a  peasant-girl’s  usual 
garb. 

At  the  sight  of  M.  d’Escorval,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
for  a  moment  they  remained  standing  in  front  of  one 
another,  she  apparently  calm,  he  visibly  agitated.  Lache¬ 
neur’s  daughter  was  paler  than  usual,  she  seemed  even 
thinner,  but  there  was  a  strange,  touching  charm  about  her 
person  ;  the  consciousness  of  duty  nobly  fulfilled,  of  resig¬ 
nation  calling  for  accomplishment,  lending,  as  it  were,  a 
new  radiance  to  her  beauty. 

Remembering  his  son,  M.  d’Escorval  was  surprised  at 
Marie-Anne’s  tranquillity.  “  You  don’t  inquire  after 
Maurice,”  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  reproachfulness  in  his 
voice. 

“  I  had  news  of  him  this  morning,  as  I  have  had  every 
day,”  quietly  replied  Marie-Anne.  “  I  know  that  he  is 
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getting  better,  and  that  he  was  able  to  take  some  food  yes¬ 
terday.”  , 

“  You  have  not  forgotten  him,  then  ?  ” 

She  trembled ;  a  faint  blush  suffused  her  cheeks  and 
forehead,  but  it  was  in  a  calm  voice  that  she  replied  ; 
“  Maurice  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  for¬ 
get  him,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so.” 

“  And  yet  you  told  him  that  you  approved  your  father’s 
decision !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  told  him  so ;  and  I  shall  have  the  courage  to 
repeat  it.” 

“  But  you  have  made  Maurice  most  wretched  and  un¬ 
happy,  my  dear  child ;  he  almost  died  of  grief.” 

She  raised  her  head  proudly,  looked  M.  d’Escorval  fully 
in  the  face  and  answered,  “  Do  you  think  then  that  I 
haven’t  suffered  myself  ?  ” 

M.  d’Escorval  was  abashed  for  a  moment ;  but  speedily 
recovering  himself,  he  took  hold  of  Marie-Anne’s  hand 
and,  pressing  it  affectionately,  exclaimed :  “  So  Maurice 
loves  you,  and  you  love  him  ;  you  are  both  suffering  :  he 
has  nearly  died  of  grief  and  still  you  reject  him  !  ” 

“  It  must  be  so,  sir.” 

“  You  say  this,  my  dear  child — you  say  this,  and  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  believe  it.  But  I,  who  have  sought  to  discover 
the  necessity  of  this  immense  sacrifice,  have  quite  failed  to 
find  any  plausible  reason.  Explain  to  me  why  it  must  be 
so,  Marie-Anne.  Have  you  no  confidence  in  me  ?  Am  I 
not  an  old  friend  ?  It  may  be  that  your  father  in  his  de¬ 
spair  has  adopted  extreme  resolutions.  Let  me  know  them 
and  we  will  conquer  them  together.  Lacheneur  knows 
how  deeply  I  am  attached  to  him.  I  will  speak  to  him  : 
he  will  listen  to  me.” 

“  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  sir.” 

“  What !  you  remain  inflexible  when  a  father  entreats 
you  to  assist  him,  when  he  says  to  you  :  ‘  Marie-Anne,  you 
hold  my  son’s  happiness,  life,  and  reason  in  your  hands. 
Can  you  be  so  cruel - ’  ” 

“Ah!  it  is  you  who  are  cruel,  sir,”  answered  Marie- 
Anne  with  tears  glittering  in  her  eyes  ;  “  it  is  you  who  are 
without  pity.  Cannot  you  see  what  I  suffer  ?  No,  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you ;  there  is  nothing  you  can  say  to  my 
father.  Why  try  to  unnerve  me  when  I  require  all  my 
courage  to  struggle  against  my  despair  ?  Maurice  must 
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forget  me  ;  he  must  never  see  me  again.  This  is  fate ;  and 
he  must  not  fight  against  it.  It  would  be  folly.  Beseech 
him  to  leave  the  country,  and  if  he  refuses,  you,  who  are 
his  father,  must  command  him  to  do  so.  And  you  too,  in 
heaven’s  name  fly  from  us.  We  shall  bring  misfortune 
upon  you.  Never  return  here ;  our  house  is  accursed. 
The  fate  that  overshadows  us  may  ruin  you  as  well.” 

She  spoke  almost  wildly,  and  her  voice  was  so  loud  that 
it  reached  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  suddenly 
opened,  M.  Lacheneur  appearing  upon  the  threshold.  At 
the  sight  of  M.  d’Escorval  the  whilom  lord  of  Sairmeuse 
could  not  restrain  an  oath ;  but  there  was  more  sorrow 
and  anxiety  than  anger  in  his  manner,  as  he  said  :  “  What, 
you  here,  baron  ?  ” 

The  consternation  into  which  Marie-Anne’s  words  had 
thrown  M.  d’Escorval  was  so  intense  that  he  could  only 
just  manage  to  stammer  a  reply.  “  You  have  abandoned 
us  entirely ;  I  was  anxious  about  you.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  your  old  friendship  ?  I  come  to  you - ” 

“  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  the  honour  that  the 
baron  had  done  me,  Marie-Anne  ?  ”  said  Lacheneur  sternly. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  and  it  was  the  baron 
who  replied  ;  “  Why,  I  have  but  just  arrived,  my  dear 
friend.” 

M.  Lacheneur  looked  suspiciously,  first  at  his  daughter 
and  then  at  the  baron.  His  brow  was  overcast  as  he  was 
evidently  wondering  what  M.  d’Escorval  and  Marie-Anne 
had  said  to  each  other  whilst  they  were  alone.  Still,  how¬ 
ever  great  his  disguise  may  have  been,  he  seemed  to 
master  it ;  and  it  was  with  his  old-time  affability  of  man¬ 
ner  that  he  invited  M.  d’Escorval  to  follow  him  into  the 
adjoining  room.  “  It  is  my  reception  room  and  study 
combined,”  he  said  smilingly. 

This  room,  although  much  larger  than  the  first,  was, 
however,  quite  as  scantily  furnished  ,  but  piled  up  on  the 
floor  and  table  were  a  number  of  books  and  packages, 
which  two  men  were  busy  sorting  and  arranging.  One  of 
these  men  was  Chanlouineau,  whom  M.  d’Escorval  at  once 
recognized,  though  he  did  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
the  other  one,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  'or  thereabouts. 
With  the  latter’s  identity  he  was,  however,  soon  made  ac¬ 
quainted. 
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“This  is  my  son,  Jean,”  said  Lacheneur.  “He  has 
changed  since  you  last  saw  him  ten  years  ago.” 

It  was  true.  Fully  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  baron  last  saw  Lacheneur’s  son.  How  time  flies ! 
He  had  known  Jean  as  a  boy  and  he  now  found  him  a 
man.  Young  Lacheneur  was  just  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
but  with  his  haggard  features  and  precocious  beard  he 
looked  somewhat  older.  He  was  tall  and  well  built,  and 
his  face  indicated  more  than  average  intelligence.  Still 
he  did  not  convey  a  favorable  impression.  His  restless 
eyes  betokened  a  prying  curiosity  of  mind,  and  his  smile 
betrayed  an  unusual  degree  of  shrewdness,  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  cunning.  He  made  a  deep  bow  when  his  father 
introduced  him  ;  but  he  was  evidently  out  of  temper. 

“  Having  no  longer  the  means  to  keep  Jean  in  Paris,” 
resumed  M.  Lacheneur,  “  I  have  made  him  return  as  you 
see.  My  ruin  will,  perhaps,  prove  a  blessing  to  him. 
The  air  of  great  cities  is  not  good  for  a  peasant’s  son. 
Fools  that  we  are,  we  send  our  children  to  Paris  that  they 
may  learn  to  rise  above  their  fathers.  But  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  They  think  only  of  degrading  them¬ 
selves.” 

“  Father,”  interrupted  the  young  man ;  “  father,  wait  at 
least  until  we  are  alone  !  ” 

“  M.  d’Escorval  is  not  a  stranger,”  retorted  M.  Lache¬ 
neur,  and  then  turning  again  to  the  baron,  he  continued ; 
“  I  must  have  wearied  you  by  telling  you  again  and  again ; 
‘  I  am  very  pleased  with  my  son.  He  has  a  commenda¬ 
ble  ambition ;  he  is  working  faithfully  and  is  bound  to 
succeed.’  Ah  !  I  was  a  poor  foolish  father  !  The  friend 
whom  I  commissioned  to  call  on  Jean  and  tell  him  to 
return  here  has  enlightened  me  as  to  the  truth.  The  model 
young  man  you  see  here  only  left  the  gaming-house  to 
run  to  some  public  ball.  He  was  in  love  with  a  wretched 
little  ballet  girl  at  some  low  theatre  ;  and  to  please  this 
creature,  he  also  went  on  the  stage  with  his  face  painted 
red  and  white.” 

“  It’s  not  a  crime  to  appear  on  the  stage,”  interrupted 
Jean  with  a  flushed  face. 

“  No ;  but  it  is  a  crime  to,  deceive  one’s  father  and  to 
affect  virtues  one  doesn’t  possess  !  Have  I  ever  refused 
you  money  ?  No  ;  and  yet  you  have  got  into  debt  on  all 
sides,  You  owe  at  least  twenty  thousand  francs !  ” 
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Jean  hung  his  head ;  he  was  evidently  angry,  but  he 
feared  his  father. 

“  Twenty  thousand  francs  !  ”  repeated  M.  Lacheneur. 
“  I  had  them  a  fortnight  ago  ;  now  I  haven’t  a  halfpenny. 
I  can  only  hope  to  obtain  this  sum  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Duke  or  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.” 

The  baron  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  He  only 
knew  of  the  scene  at  the  parsonage  and  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  further  connection  between  Lacheneur 
and  the  duke’s  family.  Lacheneur  perceived  M.  d’Escor- 
val’s  amazement,  and  it  was  with  every  token  of  sincerity 
and  good  faith  that  he  resumed  :  “  What  I  say  astonishes 

you.  Ah !  I  understand  why.  My  anger  at  first  led  me 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  threats.  But  I  am  calm 
now,  and  realize  my  injustice.  What  could  I  expect  the 
duke  to  do  ?  To  make  me  a  present  of  Sairmeuse  ?  He 
was  a  trifle  brusque,  I  confess,  but  that  is  his  way ;  at 
heart  he  is  the  best  of  men.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  again  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  have  seen  his  son.  I  have  even  been  with 
him  to  the  chateau  to  select  the  acticles  which  I  desire  to 
keep.  Oh !  he  refused  me  nothing.  Everything  was 
placed  at  my  disposal— everything.  I  selected  what  I 
wanted,  furniture,  clothes,  linen.  Everything  is  to  be 
brought  here  ;  and  I  shall  be  quite  a  great  man.” 

“  Why  not  seek  another  house  ?  This - ” 

“  This  pleases  me.  Its  situation  suits  me  perfectly.” 

In  fact,  after  all,  thought  M.  d’Escorval,  why  should  not 
the  Sairmeuse’s  have  regretted  their  odious  conduct  ? 
And  if  they  had  done  so  might  not  Lacheneur,  in  spite  of 
indignation,  agree  to  accept  honourable  conditions  ? 

“  To  say  that  the  marquis  has  been  kind  is  saying  too 
little,”  continued  Lacheneur.  “  He  has  shown  us  the 
most  delicate  attentions.  For  example,  having  noticed 
how  much  Marie-Anne  regrets  the  loss  of  her  flowers,  he 
has  promised  to  send  her  plants  to  stock  our  small  garden, 
and  they  will  be  renewed  every  month.” 

Like  all  passionate  men,  M.  Lacheneur  overdid  his  part. 
This  last  remark  was  too  much ;  it  awakened  a  terrible 
suspicion  in  M.  d’Escorval’s  mind.  “  Good  heavens  !  ”  he 
thought,  “  does  this  wretched  man  meditate  some  crime  ?  * 
He  glanced  at  Chanlouineau,  and  his  anxiety  increased, 
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for  on  hearing  Lacheneur  speak  of  the  marquis  and 
Marie-Anne,  the  stalwart  young  farmer  had  turned  livid. 

“  It  is  decided,”  resumed  Lacheneur  with  an  air  of  un¬ 
bounded  satisfaction,  “that  they  will  give  me  the  ten 
thousand  francs  bequeathed  to  me  by  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
mande.  Moreover,  I  am  to  fix  upon  such  a  sum  as  I 
consider  a  just  recompense  for  my  services.  And  that  is 
not  all :  they  have  offered  me  the  position  of  manager  at 
Sairmeuse  ;  and  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  game¬ 
keeper’s  cottage,  where  I  lived  so  long.  But  on  reflection 
I  refused  this  offer.  After  having  enjoyed  a  fortune 
which  did  not  belong  to  me  during  so  many  years,  I  am 
now  anxious  to  amass  a  fortune  of  my  own.” 

“  Would  it  be  indiscreet  in  me  to  inquire  what  you  in¬ 
tend  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  am  going  to  turn  ped¬ 
lar.” 

M.  d’Escorval  could  not  believe  his  ears.  “  Pedlar  ?  ” 
he  repeated. 

“  Yes,  M.  le  Baron.  Look,  there  is  my  pack  in  that  cor 
ner.” 

“  But  that’s  absurd,”  exclaimed  M.  d’Escorval.  “  Peo¬ 
ple  can  scarcely  earn  their  daily  bread  in  this  way  !  ” 

“  You  are  wrong,  sir.  I  have  considered  the  subject 
carefully ;  the  profits  are  thirty  per  cent.  And  besides, 
there  will  be  three  of  us  to  sell  the  goods,  for  I  shall  con¬ 
fide  one  pack  to  my  son,  and  another  to  Chanlouineau.” 

“  What !  Chanlouineau  ?  ” 

“  He  has  become  my  partner  in  the  enterprise.” 

“  And  his  farm — who  will  take  care  of  that  ?  ” 

“  He  will  employ  day  labourers.”  And  then,  as  if  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  M.  d’Escorval  understand  that  his  visit  had 
lasted  quite  long  enough,  Lacheneur  began  arranging  such 
of  the  little  packages  as  were  intended  for  his  own  pack. 

But  the  baron  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily,  espe¬ 
cially  now  that  his  suspicions  had  almost  ripened  into  cer¬ 
tainty.  “  I  must  speak  with  you  alone,”  he  said  in  a  curt 
tone. 

M.  Lacheneur  turned  round.  “  I  am  very  busy,”  he  re¬ 
plied  with  evident  reluctance  of  manner. 

“  I  only  ask  for  five  minutes.  But  if  you  haven’t  the 
time  to  spare  to-day,  I  can  return  to-morrow — the  day  af¬ 
ter  to  morrow — or  any  day  when  I  can  see  you  in  private.” 
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Lacheneur  saw  plainly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  e» 
cape  this  interview,  so  with  a  gesture  of  a  man  who  resigns 
fclmself  to  a  necessity,  he  bade  his  son  and  Chanlouineau 
withdraw. 

They  left  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
behind  them,  Lacheneur  exclaimed  :  “  I  know  very  well, 

M.  le  Baron,  the  arguments  you  intend  to  advance ;  and 
the  reason  of  your  coming.  You  come  to  ask  me  again 
for  Marie-Anne.  I  know  that  my  refusal  has  nearly  killed 
Maurice.  Believe  me,  I  have  suffered  cruelly  at  the 
thought ;  but  my  refusal  is  none  the  less  irrevocable. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  world  capable  of  changing  my 
resolution.  Don’t  ask  my  motives ;  I  cannot  reveal  them  ; 
but  rest  assured  that  they  are  sufficiently  weighty.” 

“  Are  we  not  your  friends  ?  ”  asked  M.  d’Escorval. 

“  You — !  ”  exclaimed  Lacheneur  with  affectionate  cor¬ 
diality — “  ah  !  you  know  it  well ! — you  are  the  best,  the 
only  friends  I  have  here  below.  I  should  be  the  greatest 
wretch  living  if  I  did  not  retain  the  recollection  of  your 
kindness  until  my  eyes  close  in  death.  Yes,  you  are  my 
friends,  yes,  I  am  devoted  to  you — and  it  is  for  that  very 
reason,  that  I  answer  your  proposals  with  no,  no,  never  !  ” 

There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  M.  d’Escor¬ 
val  seized  Lacheneur’s  hands,  and  almost  crushing  them  in 
his  grasp,  “Unfortunate  man  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?  Of  what  terrible  vengeance  are  you 
dreaming !  ” 

“  I  swear  to  you - ” 

“  Oh  !  do  not  swear.  You  cannot  deceive  a  man  of  my 
age  and  of  my  experience.  I  divine  your  intentions — you 
hate  the  Sairmeuse  family  more  mortally  than  ever.” 

U  J _ » 

“  Yes,  you  ;  and  if  you  pretend  to  forget  the  way  they 
treated  you,  if  is  only  that  they  may  forget  it.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  offended  you  too  cruelly  not  to  fear  you ;  you 
understand  this,  and  you  are  doing  all  in  your  power  to  re¬ 
assure  them.  You  accept  their  advances — you  kneel  be¬ 
fore  them — why  ?  Because  they  will  be  more  completely 
in  your  power  when  you  have  lulled  their  suspicions  to 
rest ;  and  then  you  can  strike  them  more  surely — ” 

He  paused  ;  the  door  of  the  front  room  opened,  and 
Marie-Anne  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  “  Father,”  said 
she,  “  Here  is  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.” 
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The  mention  of  this  name  at  such  a  juncture  was  so  om 
inously  significant  that  M.  d’Escorval  could  not  restrain  a 
gesture  of  surprise  and  fear.  “  He  dares  to  come  here  !  ” 
he  thought.  “  What,  is  he  not  afraid  the  very  walls  will 
fall  and  crush  him  ?  ” 

M.  Lacheneur  cast  a  withering  glance  at  his  daughter. 
He  suspected  her  of  a  ruse  which  might  force  him  to  re¬ 
veal  his  secret ;  and  for  a  second  his  features  were  dis¬ 
torted  by  a  fit  of  passionate  rage.  By  an  effort,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  composure.  He  sprang  to 
the  door,  pushed  Marie-Anne  aside,  and  leaning  out  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Deign  to  excuse  me,  M.  le  Marquis,  if  I  take 

the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  wait  a  moment ;  I  am  just  fin¬ 
ishing  some  business,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.” 

Neither  agitation  nor  anger  could  be  detected  in  his 
voice  ;  but  rather,  a  respectful  deference  and  a  feeling  of 
profound  gratitude.  Having  spoken  in  this  fashion  he 
closed  the  door  again  and  turned  to  M.  d’Escorval.  The 
baron,  still  standing  with  folded  arms,  had  witnessed  this 
scene  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  distrusts  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses ;  and  yet  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  incident  only  too  well.  “  So  this  young  man  comes 
here  ?  ”  he  said  to  Lacheneur. 

“  Almost  every  day — not  at  this  hour  usually,  but  a  tri¬ 
fle  later.” 

“  And  you  receive  him  ?  you  welcome  him  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  How  can  I  be  insensible  to  the  honour  he 
confers  upon  me  ?  Moreover,  we  have  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  to  discuss.  We  are  now  occupied  in  legalising 
the  restitution  of  Sairmeuse.  I  can  also  give  him  much 
useful  information,  and  many  hints  regarding  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property.” 

“  And  do  you  expect  to  make  me,  your  old  friend,  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  of  your  superior  intelligence  is  deceived 
by  the  excuses  the  marquis  makes  for  these  frequent  visits  ? 
Look  me  in  the  eye,  and  then  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that 
you  believe  these  visits  are  addressed  to  you  I  ” 

Lacheneur’s  glance  did  not  waver.  “To  whom  else 
could  they  be  addressed  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

This  obstinate  serenity  disappointed  the  baron’s  expeo- 
tations.  He  could  not  have  received  a  heavier  blow. 
“  Take  care  Lacheneur,”  he  said  sternly.  “  Think  of  the 
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situation  in  which  you  place  your  daughter,  between  Chan* 
louineau,  who  wishes  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  M.  de  Sair- 
meuse,  who  hopes  to  make  her — ” 

“  Who  hopes  to  make  her  his  mistress — is  that  what  you 
mean  ?  Oh,  say  the  word.  But  what  does  that  matter  ? 
I  am  sure  of  Marie-Anne.” 

M.  d’Escorval  shuddered.  “  In  other  words,”  said  he, 
in  bitter  indignation,  “  you  make  your  daughter’s  honour 
and  reputation  your  stake  in  the  game  you  are  playing.” 

This  was  too  much.  Lacheneur  could  restrain  his  furi¬ 
ous  passion  no  longer.  “  Well,  yes  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  frightful  oath  ;  “  yes,  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  Marie- 
Anne  must  be,  and  will  be  the  instrument  of  my  plans.  A 
man  in  my  situation  is  free  from  the  considerations  by 
which  others  are  guided.  Fortune,  friends,  life,  honour — 
I  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  everything.  Perish  my 
daughter’s  virtue — perish  my  daughter  herself — what  do 
they  signify  if  I  can  but  succeed  ?  ” 

Never  had  M.  d’Escorval  seen  Lacheneur  so  excited. 
His  eyes  flashed,  and  as  he  spoke,  shook  his  clenched  fist 
wildly  in  the  air,  as  though  he  were  threatening  some  mis¬ 
erable  enemy.  “  So  you  admit  it,”  exclaimed  M.  d’Escor¬ 
val  :  “  you  admit  that  you  propose  revenging  yourself  on 
the  Sairmeuse  family,  and  that  Chanlouineau  is  to  be  your 
accomplice  ?  ” 

“  I  admit  nothing,”  Lacheneur  replied.  “  Let  me  reas¬ 
sure  you.”  Then  raising  his  hand  as  if  to  take  an  oath,  he 
added  in  a  solemn  voice :  “  Before  God,  who  hears  my 
word,  by  all  that  I  hold  sacred  in  this  world,  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  wife  I  loved  and  whom  I  mourn  to-day,  I  swear 
to  you,  that  I  am  plotting  nothing  against  the  Sairmeuse 
family  ;  that  I  have  no  thought  of  touching  a  hair  of  their 
heads.  I  use  them  only  because  they  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  me.  They  will  aid  me  without  injuring  them¬ 
selves.” 

For  a  moment  the  baron  remained  silent.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  trying  to  reconcile  Lacheneur’s  conflicting  utter¬ 
ances.  “  How  can  one  believe  this  assurance  after  your 
previous  avowal  ?  ”  he  evidently  enquired. 

“  Oh,  you  may  refuse  to  believe  me  if  you  choose,”  re¬ 
joined  Lacheneur,  who  had  now  regained  all  his  self-pos¬ 
session.  “  But  whether  you  believe  me  or  not  I  must 
decline  to  speak  any  further  on  the  subject.  I  have  said 
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too  much  already.  I  know  that  your  visit  and  your  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  solely  prompted  by  your  friendship,  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  both  proud  and  grateful.  Still  I  can 
tell  you  no  more;  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  demand 
that  we  should  separate.  Our  paths  in  life  lie  far  apart, 
and  I  can  only  say  to  you  what  I  said  yesterday  to  the 
Abbe-Midon.  If  you  are  my  friend  never  come  here  again 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  Even  if  you  hear  I  am  dying, 
do  not  come,  and  should  you  meet  me,  turn  aside,  shun 
me  as  you  would  some  deadly  pestilence.” 

Lacheneur  paused,  as  if  expecting  some  further  observa* 
tion  from  the  baron,  but  the  latter  remained  silent,  reflect¬ 
ing  that  the  words  he  had  just  heard  were  substantially  a 
repetition  of  what  Marie-Anne  had  previously  told  him. 

“  There  is  still  a  wiser  course  you  might  pursue,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  ex-lord  of  Sairmeuse,  after  a  brief  interval. 
“  Here  in  the  district  there  is  but  little  chance  of  your 
son’s  sorrow  soon  subsiding.  Turn  which  way  he  will — 
alas,  I  know  myself,  that  even  the  very  trees  and  flowers 
will  remind  him  of  a  happier  time.  So  leave  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  take  him  with  you,  and  go  far  away.” 

“  Ah !  how  can  I  do  that  when  Fouche  has  virtually 
imprisoned  me  here  1  ” 

“  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  listen  to  my  advice. 
You  were  one  of  the  emperor’s  friends,  hence  you  are  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion.  You  are  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
your  enemies  are  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  ruin  you. 
They  would  seize  on  the  slightest  pretext  to  throw  you 
into  prison — a  letter,  a  word,  an  act  capable  of  miscon¬ 
struction.  The  frontier  is  not  far  off ;  so  I  repeat,  go  and 
wait  in  a  foreign  land  for  happier  times. 

“That  I  will  never  do,”  said  M.  d’Escorval  proudly. 
His  words  and  accent  showing  plainly  enough  how  futile 
further  discussion  would  be. 

“  Ah !  you  are  like  the  Abbe  Midon,”  sadly  rejoined 
Lacheneur;  “you  won’t  believe  me.  YVho  knows  how 
much  your  coming  here  this  morning  may  cost  you  ?  It 
is  said  that  no  one  can  escape  his  destiny.  But  if  some 
day  the  executioner  lays  his  hand  on  your  shoulder, 
remember  that  I  warned  you,  and  don’t  curse  me  for  what 
may  happen.” 

Lacheneur  paused  once  more,  and  seeing  that  even  this 
sinister  prophecy  produced  no  impression  on  the  baron,  he 
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pressed  his  hand  as  if  to  bid  him  an  eternal  farewell,  and 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  Marquis  de  Sairraeuse. 
Martial  was,  perhaps,  annoyed  at  meeting  M  d’Escorval ; 
but  he  nevertheless  bowed  with  studied  politeness,  and 
began  a  lively  conversation  with  M.  Lacheneur,  telling 
him  that  the  articles  he  had  selected  at  the  chateau  were 
at  that  moment  on  their  way. 

M.  d’Escorval  could  do  no  more.  It  was  quite  impossi-  * 
ble  for  him  to  speak  with  Marie-Anne,  over  whom  Chan- 
louineau  and  Jean  were  both  jealously  mounting  guard. 
Accordingly,  he  reluctantly  took  his  leave,  and  oppressed 
by  cruel  forebodings,  slowly  decended  the  hill  which  he 
had  climbed  an  hour  before  so  full  of  hope. 

What  should  he  say  to  Maurice  ?  He  was  revolving 
this  query  in  his  mind  and  had  just  reached  the  little  pine 
grove  skirting  the  waste,  when  the  sound  of  hurried  foot¬ 
steps  behind  induced  him  to  look  back.  Perceiving  to 
his  great  surprise  that  the  young  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse 
was  approaching  and  motioning  him  to  stop,  the  baron 
paused,  wondering  what  Martial  could  possibly  want  of 
him. 

The  latter’s  features  wore  a  most  ingenuous  air,  as  he 
hastily  raised  his  hat  and  exclaimed  :  “  I  hope,  sir,  that 

you  will  excuse  me  for  having  followed  you  when  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not  belong  to  your  party  and 
our  doctrines  and  preferences  are  very  different.  Still  I 
have  none  of  your  enemies’  passion  and  malice.  For  this 
reason  I  tell  you  that  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  take 
a  journey  abroad.  The  frontier  is  but  a  few  miles  off ;  a 
good  horse,  a  short  gallop,  and  you  have  crossed  it.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is — salvation  !  ” 

Having  thus  spoken  and  without  waiting  for  any  reply, 
Martial  abruptly  turned  and  retraced  his  steps. 

“  One  might  suppose  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  drive 
me  away !  ”  murmured  M.  d’Escorval  in  his  amazement. 

“  But  I  have  good  reason  to  distrust  this  young  man’s 
disinterestedness.  The  young  marquis  was  already  far 
off.  Had  he  been  less  pre-occupied,  he  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  two  figures  in  the  grove — Mademoiselle  Blanche  de 
Courtornieu,  followed  by  the  inevitable  Aunt  Medea,  had 
come  to  play  the  spy. 
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The  Marquis  de  Courtomieu  idolised  his  daughter. 
This  was  alike  an  incontestable  and  an  uncontested  fact 
When  people  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  young  lady  they 
invariably  exclaimed  :  “You  who  adore  your  daughter — ” 
And  in  a  like  manner  whenever  the  marquis  spoke  of  her  him¬ 
self,  he  always  contrived  to  say :  “  I  who  adore  Blanche.” 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
even  a  third  of  his  fortune,  to  get  rid  of  this  smiling,  seem¬ 
ingly  artless  girl,  w  ho,  despite  her  apparent  simplicity,  had 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  him  with  all  his  diplomatic 
experience.  Her  fancies  were  legion,  and  however  capri¬ 
cious  they  chanced  to  be  it  was  useless  to  resist  them. 
At  one  time  he  had  hoped  to  ward  his  daughter  off  by 
inviting  Aunt  Medea  to  come  and  live  at  the  chateau,  but 
the  weak-minded  spinster  had  proved  a  most  fragile  bar¬ 
rier,  and  soon  Blanche  had  returned  to  the  charge  more 
audacious  and  capricious  than  ever.  Sometimes  the  mar¬ 
quis  revolted,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  paid  dearly  for 
his  attempts  at  rebellion.  When  Blanche  turned  her  cold, 
steel-like  eyes  upon  him  with  a  certain  peculiar  expression, 
his  courage  evaporated.  Her  weapon  was  irony ;  and 
knowing  his  weak  points  she  dealt  her  blows  with  wonder¬ 
ful  precision. 

Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  devoutly  M.  de  Courtomieu  prayed  and  hoped 
that  some  eligible  young  aristocrat  would  ask  for  his 
daughter’s  hand,  and  thus  free  him  from  bondage.  He 
had  announced  on  every  side  that  he  intended  to  give  her 
a  dowry  of  a  million  francs,  a  declaration  which  had 
brought  a  host  of  eager  suitors  to  Courtomieu.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  though  many  of  these  wooers  would  have 
suited  the  marquis  well  enough,  not  one  had  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  please  the  capricious  Blanche.  Her  father  pre¬ 
sented  a  candidate  ;  she  received  him  graciously,  lavished 
all  her  charms  upon  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  she  disappointed  all  her  father’s  hopes  by  rejecting 
him.  “He  is  too  short,  or  too  tall.  His  rank  is  not 
equal  to  ours.  He  is  a  fool — his  nose  is  so  ugly.”  Such 
were  the  reasons  she  would  give  for  her  refusal ;  and  from 
these  summary’  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  Argu* 
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ments  and  persuasion  were  alike  useless.  The  condemned 
man  had  only  to  take  himself  off  and  be  forgotten. 

Still,  as  this  inspection  of  would-be  husbands  amused 
the  capricious  Blanche,  she  encouraged  her  father  in  his 
efforts  to  find  a  suitor.  Despite  all  his  perseverance,  how¬ 
ever,  to  please  her,  the  poor  marquis  was  beginning  to  de¬ 
spair,  when  fate  dropped  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  his 
son  at  his  very  door.  At  sight  of  Marlial  he  had  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  the  rara  avis  he  was  seeking  was  found  at 
last ;  and  believing  best  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was 
hot,  he  broached  the  subject  fo  the  duke  on  the  morrow  of 
their  first  meeting.  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  overtures  were 
favourably  received,  and  the  matter  was  soon  decided. 
Indeed,  having  the  desire  to  transform  Sairmeuse  into  a 
principality,  the  duke  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
an  alliance  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families 
in  the  neighbourhood.  “  Martial,  my  son,”  he  said,  “  pos¬ 
sesses  in  his  own  right,  an  income  of  at  least  six  hundred 
thousand  francs.” 

“  I  shall  give  my  daughter  a  dowry  of  at  least — yes,  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  thousand,”  replied  M.  de  Cour- 
tomieu. 

“  His  majesty  is  favourably  disposed  towards  me,”  re¬ 
sumed  his  grace.  “  I  can  obtain  any  important  diplomatic 
position  for  Martial.” 

“  In  case  of  trouble,”  was  the  retort,  “  I  have  many 
friends  among  the  opposition.” 

The  treaty  was  thus  concluded  ;  but  M.  de  Courtornieu 
took  good  care  not  to  speak  of  it  to  his  daughter.  If  he 
told  her  how  much  he  desired  the  match,  she  would  be 
sure  to  oppose  it.  Non-intervention  accordingly  seemed 
advisable.  The  correctness  of  his  policy  was  soon 
fully  demonstrated.  One  morning  Blanche  entered  her 
father’s  study  and  peremptorily  declared,  “Your  capri¬ 
cious  daughter  has  decided,  papa,  that  she  would  like  to 
become  the  Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse.” 

It  cost  M.  de  Courtornieu  quite  an  effort  to  conceal  his 
delight ;  but  he  feared  that  if  Blanche  discovered  his  satis¬ 
faction  the  game  would  be  lost.  Accordingly,  he  presented 
several  objections,  which  were  quickly  disposed  of  ;  and, 
at  last,  he  ventured  to  opine  :  “  Then  the  marriage  is  half 
decided  as  one  of  the  parties  consents.  It  only  remains 
to  ascertain  if — ” 
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“  The  other  will  consent,”  retorted  the  vain  heiress ; 
who,  it  should  be  remarked,  had  for  several  days  previously 
been  assiduously  engaged  in  the  agreeable  task  of  fasci¬ 
nating  Martial  and  bringing  him  to  her  feet.  With  a 
skilful  affectation  of  simplicity  and  frankness,  she  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  young  marquis  to  perceive  that  she  enjoyed  his 
society,  and  without  being  absolutely  forward  she  had  made 
him  evident  advances.  Now,  however,  the  time  had  come 
to  beat  a  retreat — a  manoeuvre  so  successfully  practised  by 
coquettes,  and  which  usually  suffices  to  enslave  even  a 
hesitating  suitor.  Hitherto,  Blanche  had  been  gay,  spirit- 
uelle,  and  coquettish ;  now  she  gradually  grew  quiet  and 
reserved.  The  giddy  school  girl  had  given  place  to  a 
shrinking  maiden ;  and  it  was  with  rare  perfection  that 
she  played  her  part  in  the  divine  comedy  of  “  first  love.” 
Martial  could  not  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  the  modest  tim¬ 
idity  and  chaste  fears  of  a  virgin  heart  now  awaking  un¬ 
der  his  influence  to  a  consciousness  of  the  tender  passion. 
Whenever  he  made  his  appearance  Blanche  blushed  and 
remained  silent.  Directly  he  spoke  she  grew  confused ; 
and  he  could  only  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  behind  the  shelter  of  their  long  lashes. 
Who  could  have  taught  her  this  refinement  of  coquetry  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  had  acquired  her  acquaintance 
with  dl  the  artifices  of  love  during  her  convent  education. 

One  thing  she  had  not  learnt,  however,  that  clever  as 
one  may  be,  one  is  ofttimes  duped  by  one’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  Great  actresses  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  part 
that  they  frequently  end  by  shedding  real  tears.  This 
knowledge  came  to  Blanche  one  evening  when  a  bantering 
remark  from  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  apprised  her  of  the 
fact  that  Martial  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Lacheneur’s 
house  every  day.  She  had  previously  been  annoyed  at 
the  young  marquis’s  admiration  of  Marie-Anne,  but  now 
she  experienced  a  feeling  of  real  jealousy  ;  and  her  suf¬ 
ferings  were  so  intolerable  that  fearing  she  might  reveal 
them  she  hurriedly  left  the  drawing-room  and  hastened  to 
her  own  room. 

“  Can  it  be  that  he  does  not  love  me  ?  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  She  shivered  at  the  thought ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  this  haughty  heiress  distrusted  her  own 
power.  She  reflected  that  Martial’s  position  was  so  exalted 
that  he  could  afford  to  despise  rank ;  that  he  was  so  rich 
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that  wealth  had  tto  attractions  for  him  ;  and  that  she  her* 
self  might  not  be  so  pretty  and  so  charming  as  her  flatter¬ 
ers  had  led  her  to  suppose.  Still  Martial’s  conduct  during 
the  past  week — and  heaven  knows  with  what  fidelity  her 
memory  recalled  each  incident! — was  well  calculated  to 
reassure  her.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  formally  declared 
himself  j  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  paying  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her.  His  manner  was  that  of  the  most  respect¬ 
ful,  but  the  most  infatuated  of  lovers. 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her 
maid,  bringing  a  large  bouquet  of  roses  which  Martial  had 
just  sent.  She  took  the  flowers,  and  while  arranging 
them  in  a  vase,  bedewed  them  with  the  first  sincere  tears 
she  had  Shed  since  she  was  a  child. 

She  was  So  pale  and  sad,  so  unlike  herself  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  that  Aunt  Medea 
felt  alarmed.  But  Blanche  had  prepared  an  excuse,  which 
she  presented  in  such  sweet  tones  that  the  old  lady  was  as 
much  amazed  aS  if  she  had  witnessed  a  miracle.  M.  de 
Courtornieu  was  no  less  astonished,  and  wondered  what 
new  freak  it  was  that  his  daughter’s  doleful  face  betokened. 
He  was  still  more  alarmed  when  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast,  Blanche  asked  to  speak  with  him.  She  followed  him 
into  his  study,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  before  he 
had  even  had  time  to  sit  down  she  entreated  him  to  tell 
her  what  had  passed  between  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
and  himSelf ;  she  wished  to  know  if  Martial  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Intended  alliance,  and  what  he  had  replied. 
Her  voice  was  meek,  her  eyes  tearful ;  and  her  manner  in¬ 
dicated  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

The  marquis  was  delighted.  “  My  wilful  daughter  has 
been  playing  with  fire,”  he  thought,  stroking  his  chin  ca¬ 
ressingly  ;  “  and  upon  my  word  she  has  scorched  herself.” 
Then  with  a  smile  on  his  face  he  added  aloud.  “  Yester¬ 
day,  my  child,  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  formally  asked  for 
your  hand  on  his  son’s  behalf ;  and  your  consent  is  all 
that  is  lacking.  So  rest  easy,  my  beautiful  lovelorn  damsel 
— you  will  be  a  duchess.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  her  blushes. 
“  You  know  my  decision,  father,”  she  faltered  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice ;  “  we  must  make  haste.” 

He  started  back  thinking  he  had  not  heard  her  words 
aright.  “  Make  haste  !  ”  he  repeated. 
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u  Yes,  father.  I  have  fears.” 

**  What  fears,  in  heaven’s  name  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  when  everything  is  settled,”  she  replied, 
at  the  same  time  making  her  escape  from  the  room. 

She  did  not  doubt  the  reports  which  had  reached  her 
concerning  Martial’s  frequent  visits  to  Marie-Anne,  still 
she  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  herself.  Accordingly, 
on  leaving  her  father,  she  told  Aunt  Medea  to  dress  her¬ 
self,  and  without  vouchsafing  a  single  word  of  explanation, 
took  her  with  her  to  the  Reche  and  stationed  herself  in 
the  pine  grove  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  M.  Lacheneur’s 
cottage. 

It  chanced  to  be  the  very  day  when  M.  d’Escorval  called 
on  Marie-Anne’s  father,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  defi¬ 
nite  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Blanche  saw  the  baron 
climb  the  slope,  and  shortly  afterwards  Martial  followed 
the  same  route.  She  had  been  rightly  informed ;  there 
was  no  room  for  further  doubt,  and  her  first  impulse  was 
to  return  home.  But  on  reflection  she  resolved  to  wait 
and  ascertain  how  long  the  Marquis  remained  with  this 
girl  she  hated.  M.  d’Escorval’s  visit  was  a  brief  one,  and 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  cottage  than  she  saw  Martial 
hasten  out  after  him,  and  speak  to  him.  She  breathed 
again. 

The  marquis  had  only  made  a  brief  call,  perhaps,  on 
some  matter  of  business,  and  no  doubt,  like  M.  d’Escorval, 
he  was  now  going  home  again.  Not  at  all,  however,  after 
a  moment’s  conversation  with  the  baron,  Martial  returned 
to  the  cottage. 

“  What  are  we  doing  here  ?  ”  asked  Aunt  Medea. 

“  Let  me  alone  !  hold  your  tongue  !  ”  angrily  replied 
Blanche,  whose  attention  had  just  been  attracted  by  a 
number  of  wheels,  a  tramp  of  horse’s  hoofs,  a  loud  crack¬ 
ing  of  whips,  and  a  brisk  exchange  of  oaths,  such  as  wag¬ 
goners  in  a  difficulty  usually  resort  to. 

All  this  racket  heralded  the  approach  of  the  vehicles 
conveying  M.  Lacheneur’s  furniture  and  clothes.  The 
noise  must  have  reached  the  cottage  on  the  slope,  for 
Martial  speedily  appeared  on  the  threshold,  followed  by 
Lacheneur,  Jean,  Chanlouineau,  and  Marie-Anne.  Every 
one  was  soon  busy  unloading  the  waggons,  and  judging 
from  the  young  marquis’s  gestures  and  manner,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  directing  the  operation.  He  was  certainly 
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bestirring  himself  immensely.  Hurrying  to  and  fro,  talk¬ 
ing  to  everybody,  and  at  times  not  even  disdaining  to  lend 
a  hand. 

“  He,  a  nobleman  makes  himself  at  home  in  that 
wretched  hovel !  ”  quoth  Blanche  to  herself.  “  How  hor¬ 
rible  !  Ah  !  I  see  only  too  well  that  this  dangerous  crea¬ 
ture  can  do  what  she  likes  with  him.” 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  was 
to  come.  A  third  cart  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  laden 
with  shrubs  and  pots  of  flowers  soon  halted  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  At  this  sight  Blanche  was  positively  enraged. 
“  Flowers  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion. 
“  He  sends  her  flowers,  as  he  does  me — only  he  sends 
me  a  bouquet,  while  for  her  he  pillages  the  gardens  of 
Sairmeuse.” 

“  What  are  you  saying  about  flowers  ?  ”  inquired  the 
impoverished  relative. 

Blanche  curtly  rejoined  that  she  had  not  made  the  slight¬ 
est  allusion  to  flowers.  She  was  suffocating ;  and  yet  she 
obstinately  refused  to  leave  the  grove,  and  go  home  as 
Aunt  Medea  repeatedly  suggested.  No ;  she  must  see  the 
finish,  and  although  a  couple  of  hours  were  spent  in  un¬ 
loading  the  furniture,  still  she  lingered  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  cottage  and  its  surroundings.  Some  time  after  the 
empty  waggons  had  gone  off,  Martial  reappeared  on  the 
threshold,  Marie-Anne  was  with  him,  and  they  remained 
talking  in  full  view  of  the  grove  where  Blanche  and  her 
chaperone  were  concealed.  For  a  long  while  it  seemed 
as  if  the  young  marquis  could  not  promptly  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  evident  re¬ 
luctance  that  he  slowly  walked  away.  Marie-Anne  still 
standing  on  the  door-step  waved  her  hand  after  him  with 
a  friendly  gesture  of  farewell. 

The  young  marquis  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 
Blanche  turned  to  her  aunt  and  hurriedly  exclaimed  :  “  I 
must  speak  to  that  creature ;  come  quick !  ”  Had  Marie- 
Anne  been  within  speaking  distance  at  that  moment,  she 
would  certainly  have  learnt  the  cause  of  her  former  friend’s 
anger  and  hatred.  But  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  Three 
hundred  yards  of  rough  ground  intervened  between  the 
two ;  and  in  crossing  this  space  Blanche  had  time  enough 
to  reflect. 

She  soon  bitterly  regretted  having  shown  herself  at  all 
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But  Marie-Anne,  who  was  still  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  cottage  had  seen  her  approaching,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sequently  quite  inpossible  to  retreat.  She  accordingly 
utilized  the  few  moments  still  at  her  disposal  in  recovering 
her  self-control,  and  composing  her  features ;  and  she  had 
her  sweetest  smile  on  her  lips  when  she  greeted  the  girl 
who  she  had  styled  “  that  creature,”  only  a  few  minutes 
previously.  Still  she  was  embarrassed,  scarcely  knowing 
what  excuse  to  give  for  her  visit,  hence  with  the  view  of 
gaining  time  she  pretended  to  be  quite  out  of  breath. 
“  Ah !  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reach  you,  dear  Marie-Anne,” 
she  said  at  last ;  “  you  live  on  the  top  of  a  perfect  moun¬ 
tain.” 

Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  did  not  reply.  She  was  greatly 
surpised,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

“  Aunt  Medea  pretended  to  know  the  road,”  continued 
Blanche ;  “  but  she  led  me  astray.  Didn’t  you  aunt  ?  ” 

As  usual  the  impecunious  relative  assented,  and  her 
niece  resumed  :  “  But  at  last  we  are  here.  I  couldn’t  re¬ 
sign  myself  to  hearing  nothing  about  you,  my  dear,  espe¬ 
cially  after  all  your  misfortunes.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  Did  my  recommendation  procure  you  the  work 
you  wanted  ?  ”  * 

Marie-Anne  was  deeply  touched  by  the  kindly  interest 
which  her  former  friend  displayed  in  her  welfare,  and  with 
perfect  frankness,  she  confessed  that  all  her  efforts  had 
been  fruitless.  It  had  even  seemed  to  her  that  several 
ladies  had  taken  pleasure  in  treating  her  unkindly. 

Blanche  was  not  listening,  however.  Close  by  stood 
the  flowers  brought  from  Sairmeuse ;  and  there  perfume 
rekindled  her  anger.  “  At  all  events,”  she  interrupted, 
“  you  have  something  here  which  will  almost  make  you 
forget  the  gardens  of  Sairmeuse.  Who  sent  you  those 
beautiful  flowers  ?  ” 

Marie-Anne  turned  crimson.  For  a  moment  she  did 
not  speak,  but  at  last  she  stammered  :  “  They  are  a  mark 
of  attention  from  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  So  she  confesses  it !  ”  thought  Mademoiselle  de  Cour- 
tornieu,  amazed  at  what  she  was  pleased  to  consider  an 
outrageous  piece  of  impudence.  But  she  succeeded  in 
concealing  her  rage  beneath  a  loud  burst  of  laughter ;  and 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  raillery  that  she  rejoined  :  “  Take  car$ 
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my  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  call  you  to  account.  “  Yoi 
are  accepting  flowers  from  my  fiance .” 

“  What,  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  !  ” 

“  Yes,  he  has  asked  for  my  hand ;  and  my  father  has 
promised  it  to  him.  It  is  a  secret  as  yet ;  but  I  see  no 
danger  in  confiding  in  your  friendship.57 

Blanche  really  believed  that  this  information  would 
crush  her  rival ;  but  though  she  watched  her  closely,  she 
failed  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  emotion  in  her  face. 
“  What  dissimulation ! 55  thought  the  heiress,  and  then 
with  affected  gaiety,  she  resumed  aloud  :  “  And  the  coun¬ 
try  folks  will  see  two  weddings  at  about  the  same  time, 
since  you  are  going  to  be  married  as  well,  my  dear.55 

“  I  married  ?  ” 

“Yes,  you — you  little  deceiver!  Everybody  knows 
that  you  are  engaged  to  a  young  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
named — wait,  I  know — Chanlouineau.” 

Thus  the  report  which  annoyed  Marie-Anne  so  much 
reached  her  from  every  side.  “  Everybody  is  for  once 
mistaken,”  she  replied  energetically.  “  I  shall  never  be 
that  young  man’s  wife.” 

“  But  why  ?  People  speak  well  of  him  personally,  and 
he  is  very  well  off.” 

“  Because,”  faltered  Marie-Anne  ;  “  because - ”  Mau¬ 

rice  d’Escorval’s  name  trembled  on  her  lips ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  she  did  not  give  it  utterance.  She  was  as  it  were 
abashed  by  a  strange  expression  on  Blanche’s  face.  How 
often  one’s  destiny  depends  on  such  an  apparently  trivial 
circumstance  as  this  ! 

“  What  an  impudent  worthless  creature  !  ”  thought 
Blanche  ;  and  then  in  cold  sneering  tones  that  unmistak¬ 
ably  betrayed  her  hatred,  she  said :  “You  are  wrong, 
believe  me,  to  refuse  such  an  offer.  This  young  fellow 
Chanlouineau  will  at  all  events  save  you  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  toiling  with  your  own  hands,  and  of  going 
from  door  to  door  in  quest  of  work  which  is  refused  you. 
“  But  no  matter ;  /” — she  laid  great  stress  upon  this  word 
— “  I  will  be  more  generous  than  your  other  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  embroidery  to  be  done.  I 
shall  send  it  to  you  by  my  maid,  and  you  two  may  settle 
the  price  together.  It’s  late  now,  and  we  must  go.  Good¬ 
bye,  my  dear.  Come,  Aunt  Medea.” 

So  saying,  the  haughty  heiress  turned  away,  leaving 
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Marie-Anne  petrified  with  surprise,  sorrow,  and  indigna* 
tion.  Although  less  experienced  than  Blanche,  she  under* 
stood  well  enough  that  this  strange  visit  concealed  some 
mystery — but  what  ?  She  stood  motionless,  gazing  after 
her  departing  visitors,  when  she  felt  a  hand  laid  gently  on 
her  shoulder.  She  trembled,  and  turning  quickly  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  her  father. 

Lacheneur  was  intensely  pale  and  agitated,  and  a  sin¬ 
ister  light  glittered  in  his  eyes.  •  “  I  was  there,”  said  he 
pointing  to  the  door,  “  and  I  heard  everything.” 

“  Father  !  ” 

“  What !  would  you  try  to  defend  her  after  she  came 
here  to  crush  you  with  her  insolent  good  fortune — after 
she  overwhelmed  you  with  her  ironical  pity  and  scorn ! 
I  tell  you  they  are  all  like  this — these  girls,  whose  heads 
have  been  turned  by  flattery,  and  who  believe  that  the 
blood  in  their  veins  is  different  to  ours.  But  patience  ! 
The  day  of  reckoning  is  near  at  hand  !  ” 

He  paused.  Those  whom  he  threatened  would  have 
trembled  had  they  seen  him  at  that  moment,  so  plain  it 
was  that  he  harboured  in  his  mind  some  terrible  design  of 
retributive  vengeance. 

“  And  you,  my  darling,  my  poor  Marie-Anne,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  you  did  not  understand  the  insults  she  heaped 
upon  you.  You  are  wondering  why  she  treated  you  with 
such  disdain.  Ah,  well !  I  will  tell  you  :  she  imagines 
that  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  is  your  lover.” 

Marie-Anne  turned  as  pale  as  her  father,  and  quivered 
from  head  to  foot.  “  Can  it  be  possible  ?  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Great  God  !  what  shame  1  what  humiliation  !  ” 

“  Why  should  it  astonish  you  ?  ”  said  Lacheneur,  coldly. 
“  Haven’t  you  expected  this  result  ever  since  the  day 
when,  to  ensure  the  success  of  my  plans,  you  consented  to 
receive  the  attentions  of  this  marquis,  whom  you  loathe 
as  much  as  I  despise  ?  ” 

‘4  But  Maurice  !  Maurice  will  despise  me  1  I  can  bear 
anything,  yes,  everything  but  that.” 

Lacheneur  made  no  reply.  Marie-Anne’s  despair  was 
heart-rending ;  he  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  to  witness 
it,  that  it  would  shake  his  resolution,  and  accordingly  he 
re-entered  the  house. 

His  penetration  was  not  at  fault,  in  surmising  that 
Blanche’s  visit  would  lead  to  something  new,  for  biding 
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the  time  when  she  might  fully  revenge  herself  in  a  way 
worthy  of  her  hatred,  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu  availed 
herself  of  a  favourite  weapon  among  the  jealous — calumny, 
and  two  or  three  abominable  stories  which  she  concocted, 
and  which  she  induced  Aunt  Medea  to  circulate  in  the 
neighbourhood  virtually  ruined  Marie-Anne’s  reputation. 

These  scandalous  reports  even  came  to  Martial’s  ears, 
but  Blanche  was  greatly  mistaken  if  she  had  imagined 
that  they  would  induce  him  to  cease  his  visits  to  Lache- 
neur’s  cottage.  He  went  there  more  frequently  than  ever 
and  stayed  much  longer  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  before.  Dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  court¬ 
ship,  and  fearful  that  he  was  being  duped,  he  even  watched 
the  house.  And  then  one  evening,  when  the  young  mar¬ 
quis  was  quite  sure  that  Lacheneur,  his  son,  and  Chan- 
louineau  were  absent,  it  so  happened  that  he  perceived  a 
man  leave  the  cottage,  descend  the  slope  and  hasten 
across  the  fields.  He  followed  in  pursuit,  but  the  fugitive 
escaped  him.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  recog¬ 
nized  Maurice  d’Escorval. 


XI. 


When  Maurice  narrated  to  his  father  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  which  had  marked  his  interview  with  Marie- Anne  in 
the  pine  grove  near  La  Reche,  M.  d’Escorval  was  prudent 
enough  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  hopes  of  final  victory 
which  he,  himself,  still  entertained.  “  My  poor  Maurice,” 
he  thought,  “is  heart-broken,  but  resigned.  It  is  better 
for  him  to  remain  without  hope  than  to  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  another  possible  disappointment.” 

But  passion  is  not  always  blind,  and  Maurice  divined 
what  the  baron  tried  to  conceal — and  clung  to  this  faint 
hope  in  his  father’s  intervention,  as  tenaciously  as  a 
drowning  man  clings  to  the  proverbial  straw.  If  he  re¬ 
frained  from  speaking  on  the  subject,  it  was  only  because 
he  felt  convinced  that  his  parents  would  not  tell  him  the 
truth.  Still  he  watched  all  that  went  on  in  the  house  with 
that  subtlety  of  penetration  which  fever  so  often  imparts, 
and  nothing  that  his  father  said  or  did  escaped  his  vigilant 
eyes  and  ears.  He  heard  the  baron  put  on  his  boots,  ask 
for  his  hat,  and  select  a  cane  from  among  those  placed  ip 
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the  hall  stand  ;  and  a  moment  later  he,  moreover,  heard  the 
garden-gate  grate  upon  its  hinges.  Plainly  enough  M.  d  E&- 
corval  was  going  out.  Weak  as  he  was,  Maurice  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  himself  to  the  window  in  time  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  his  surmise.  “  If  my  father  is  going  out,” 
he  thought,  “  it  can  only  be  to  visit  M.  Lacheneur  ;  and 
if  he  is  going  to  La  Reche  he  has  evidently  not  relin¬ 
quished  all  hope.” 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind  Maurice  sank  into  an  arm¬ 
chair  close  at  hand,  intending  to  watch  for  his  father's  return ; 
by  doing  so,  he  might  know  his  fate  a  few  moments  sooner. 
Three  long  hours  elapsed  before  the  baron  returned,  and 
by  his  dejected  manner  Maurice  plainly  saw  that  all  hope 
was  lost.  Of  this,  he  was  sure,  as  sure  as  the  criminal 
who  reads  the  fatal  verdict  in  the  judge’s  solemn  face.  He 
required  all  his  energy  to  regain  his  couch,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  felt  that  he  should  die.  Soon,  however,  he  grew 
ashamed  of  this  weakness,  which  he  judged  unworthy  of 
him,  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  know  exactly  what  had 
happened  he  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  an¬ 
swered  his  summons  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  his  father. 
M.  d’Escorval  promptly  made  his  appearance. 

“  Well  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  as  his  father  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room. 

The  baron  felt  that  all  denial  would  be  useless.  “  Lach¬ 
eneur  is  deaf  to  my  remonstrances  and  entreaties,”  he 
replied,  sadly.  “  There  is  no  hope,  my  poor  boy ;  you 
must  submit.  I  will  not  tell  you  that  time  will  assuage 
the  sorrow  that  now  seems  insupportable — for  you  wouldn’t 
believe  me  if  I  did.  But  I  do  say  to  you  be  a  man,  and 
prove  your  courage.  I  will  say  even  more  :  fight  against 
all  thought  of  Marie-Anne,  as  a  traveller  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  fights  against  the  thought  of  vertigo.” 

“  Have  you  seen  Marie-Anne,  father  ?  Have  you  spoken 
to  her  ?  ” 

“  I  found  her  even  more  inflexible  than  Lacheneur.” 

“  They  reject  me,  and  yet  no  doubt  they  receive  Chan- 
louineau.” 

“  Chanlouineau  is  living  there.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  And  Martial  de  Sairmeuse  ?  ” 

“  He  is  their  familiar  guest.  I  saw  him  there.” 

Evidently  enough  each  of  these  replies  fell  upon  Mau 
rice  like  a  thunderbolt.  But  M.  d’Escorval  had  armed  him 
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self  with  the  imperturbable  courage  of  a  surgeon,  who  only 
grasps  his  instrument  more  firmly  when  the  patient  groans 
and  writhes  beneath  his  touch.  He  felt  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  extinguish  the  last  ray  of  hope  in  his  son’s  heart. 

“  It  is  evident  that  M.  Lacheneur  has  lost  his  reason !  ” 
exclaimed  Maurice. 

The  baron  shook  his  head  despondently.  “  I  thought  so 
myself  at  first,”  he  murmured. 

“  But  what  does  he  say  in  justification  of  his  conduct  ? 
He  must  say  something.” 

“  Nothing :  he  refuses  any  explanation.” 

“  And  you,  father,  with  all  your  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  with  all  your  wide  experience,  have  not  been  able  to 
fathom  his  intentions  ?  ” 

“I  have  my  suspicions,”  M.  d’Escorval  replied;  “but 
only  suspicions.  It  is  possible  that  Lacheneur,  listening 
to  the  voice  of  hatred,  is  dreaming  of  some  terrible  revenge. 
He  may,  perhaps,  think  of  organizing  some  conspiracy 
against  the  emigres.  Such  a  supposition  would  explain 
everything.  Chanlouineau  would  be  his  aider  and  abettor ; 
and  he  pretends  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Marquis  de  Sair- 
meuse  in  order  to  obtain  information  through  him — ” 

The  blood  had  returned  to  Maurice’s  pale  cheeks. 
“  Such  a  conspiracy,”  said  he,  “  would  not  explain  M.  Lach- 
eneur’s  obstinate  rejection  of  my  suit.” 

“  Alas  !  yes,  it  would,  my  poor  boy.  It  is  through  Marie- 
Anne  that  Lacheneur  exerts  such  great  influence  over 
Chanlouineau  and  the  marquis.  If  she  became  your  wife 
to-day,  they  would  desert  him  to-morrow.  Then,  too,  it  is 
precisely  because  he  has  such  sincere  regard  for  us,  that 
he  is  determined  to  keep  us  out  of  a  hazardous,  even  peril¬ 
ous  enterprise.  However,  of  course,  this  is  merely  a  con¬ 
jecture.” 

“  Still,  I  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  submit,”  faltered 
Maurice.  “  I  must  resign  myself  ;  forget,  I  cannot.” 

He  said  this  because  he  wished  to  reassure  his  father-, 
though,  in  reality,  he  thought  exactly  the  reverse.  “  If 
Lacheneur  is  organizing  a  conspiracy,”  he  murmured  to 
himself,  “  he  must  need  assistance.  Why  should  I  not 
offer  mine  ?  If  I  aid  him  in  his  preparations,  if  I  share 
his  hopes  and  dangers,  he  cannot  refuse  me  his  daughter’s 
hand.  Whatever  he  may  wish  to  undertake,  I  can 
surely  be  of  greater  assistance  to  him  than  Chanlouineau.” 
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From  that  moment  Maurice  dwelt  upon  this  thought; 
and  the  result  was  that  he  no  longer  pined  and  fretted, 
but  did  all  he  could  to  hasten  his  convalescence.  This 
passed  so  rapidly  that  the  Abbe  Midon,  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  physician  from  Montaignac,  was  positively 
astonished.  Madame  d’Escorval  was  delighted  at  her  son’s 
wonderful  improvement  in  health  and  spirits,  and  declared 
that  she  would  never  have  believed  he  could  be  so  soon 
and  so  easily  consoled.  The  baron  did  not  try  to  dimin¬ 
ish  his  wife’s  satisfaction,  though  he  regarded  this  almost 
miraculous  recovery  with  considerable  distrust,  having, 
indeed,  a  vague  perception  of  the  truth.  Skilfully,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  questioned  his  son  he  could  draw  nothing  from 
him  ;  for  Maurice  had  decided  to  keep  whatever  determin¬ 
ations  he  had  formed  a  secret  even  from  his  parents. 
What  good  would  it  do  to  trouble  them  ?  and,  besides,  he 
feared  remonstrance  and  opposition  ;  which  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid  although  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  even  if  he  were  compelled  to  leave  the  paternal 
roof. 

One  day  in  the  second  week  of  September  the  abbe 
declared  that  Maurice  might  resume  his  ordinary  life,  and 
that,  as  the  weather  was  pleasant  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  open  air.  In  his 
delight,  Maurice  embraced  the  worthy  priest,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  he  had  felt  afraid  the  shooting  season 
would  pass  by  without  his  bagging  a  single  bird.  In  real¬ 
ity  he  cared  but  little  for  a  day  on  the  cover  ;  the  partiality 
he  feigned  being  prompted  by  the  idea  that  “  shooting  ” 
would  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  frequent  and  pro¬ 
tracted  absences  from  home. 

He  had  never  felt  happier  then  he  did  the  morning 
when,  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  he  crossed  the 
Oiselle  and  started  for  M.  Lacheneur’s  cottage  at  La  Reche. 
He  had  just  reached  the  little  pine  grove,  and  was  about 
to  pause,  when  he  perceived  Jean  Lacheneur  and  Chan- 
louineau  leave  the  house,  each  laden  with  a  pedlar’s  pack. 
This  circumstance  delighted  him,  as  he  might  now  expect 
to  find  M.  Lacheneur  and  Marie-Anne  alone  in  the  001* 
tage. 

He  hastened  up  the  slope  and  lifted  the  door  latch  without 
pausing  to  rap.  Marie-Anne  and  her  father  were  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire.  On  hearing 
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the  door  open,  they  turned  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  Maurice, 
they  both  sprang  to  their  feet.  Lacheneur  with  a  com¬ 
posed  look  on  his  face,  and  Marie-Anne  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair.  “  What  brings  you  here  ?  ”  they  ex¬ 
claimed  in  the  same  breath. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Maurice  d’Escorval  would 
have  been  dismayed  by  such  an  unengaging  greeting,  but 
now  he  scarcely  noticed  it. 

“  You  have  no  business  to  return  here  against  my  wishes, 
and  after  what  I  said  to  you,  M.  d’Escorval,”  exclaimed 
Lacheneur,  rudely. 

Maurice  smiled,  he  was  perfectly  cool,  and  not  a  detail 
of  the  scene  before  him  had  escaped  his  notice,  if  he 
had  felt  any  doubts  before, they  were  now  dispelled.  On 
the  fire  he  saw  a  large  cauldron  of  moulten  lead,  while  sev¬ 
eral  bullet-moulds  stood  on  the  hearth,  besides  the  and¬ 
irons. 

“  If,  sir,  I  venture  to  present  myself  at  your  house,”  said 
young  d’Escorval  in  a  grave,  impressive  voice,  “  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  know  everything.  I  have  discovered  your  revenge¬ 
ful  projects.  You  are  looking  for  men  to  aid  you,  are  you 
not  ?  Very  well !  look  me  in  the  face,  in  the  eyes,  and  tell 
me  if  I  am  not  one  of  those  a  leader  is  glad  to  enrol  among 
his  followers  ?  ” 

Lacheneur  seemed  terribly  agitated.  “  I  don’t  know 
what  you  mean,”  he  faltered,  forgetting  his  feigned  anger ; 
“  I  have  no  such  projects  as  you  suppose.” 

“  Would  you  assert  this  upon  oath  ?  If  so,  why  are  you 
casting  those  bullets  ?  You  are  clumsy  conspirators. 
You  should  lock  your  door;  some  one  else  might  have 
opened  it.”  And  adding  example  to  precept,  he  turned 
and  pushed  the  bolt.  “  This  is  only  an  imprudence,”  he 
continued :  “  but  to  reject  a  willing  volunteer  would  be  a 
mistake  for  which  your  associates  would  have  a  right  to 
call  you  to  account.  Pray  understand  that  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  force  myself  into  your  confidence.  Whatever  your 
cause  may  be,  I  declare  it  mine ;  whatever  you  wish,  I 
wish  ;  I  adopt  your  plans  ;  your  enemies  are  my  enemies ; 
command  me  and  I  will  obey  you.  I  only  ask  one  favour, 
that  of  fighting,  conquering,  or  dying  by  your  side.” 

“  Oh  !  father  refuse  him  !  ”  exclaimed  Marie-Anne,  “  re¬ 
fuse  him  !  It  would  be  a  crime  to  accept  his  offer.” 

“  A  crime  !  And  why,  if  you  please  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 
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“  Because  our  cause  is  not  your  cause ;  because  its  suo 
cess  is  doubtful ;  because  dangers  surround  us  on  every 
side.” 

Maurice  interrupted  her  with  a  cry  of  scorn.  “  And  you 
think  to  dissuade  me,”  said  he,  “  by  warning  one  of  the 
dangers  which  you  a  girl  can  yet  afford  to  brave.  You 
cannot  think  me  a  coward  !  If  peril  threatens  you,  all 
the  more  reason  to  accept  my  aid.  Would  you  desert  me 
if  I  were  menaced,  would  you  hide  yourself,  saying,  ‘  Let 
him  perish,  so  that  I  be  saved  !  *  Speak !  would  you  do 
this  ?  ” 

Marie-Anne  averted  her  face  and  made  no  reply.  She 
could  not  force  herself  to  utter  an  untruth;  and  on  the 
other  hand  she  was  unwilling  to  answer :  “  I  would  act  as 
you  are  acting.”  She  prudently  waited  for  her  father’s  de¬ 
cision. 

“  If  I  complied  with  your  request,  Maurice^”  said  M. 
Lacheneur,  “  in  less  than  three  days  you  would  curse  me, 
and  ruin  us  by  some  outburst  of  anger.  Loving  Marie- 
Anne  as  you  do,  you  could  not  behold  her  equivocal  posi¬ 
tion  unmoved.  Remember,  she  must  neither  discourage 
Chanlouineau  nor  the  marquis.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do 
that  the  part  is  a  shameful  one  ;  and  that  it  must  result  in 
the  loss  of  a  girl’s  most  precious  possession — her  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  still,  to  ensure  our  success,  it  must  be  so.” 

Maurice  did  not  wince.  “  So  be  it,”  he  said  calmly. 
“  Marie-Anne’s  fate  will  be  that  of  all  women  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  political  cause  of  the  man  they 
love,  be  he  father,  brother,  or  lover.  She  will  be  slandered 
and  insulted,  and  still  what  does  it  matter !  Let  her  con¬ 
tinue  her  task.  I  consent  to  it,  for  I  shall  never  doubt  her, 
and  I  shall  know  how  to  hold  my  peace.  If  we  succeed, 
she  shall  be  my  wife,  if  we  fail — ”  The  gesture  with 
which  young  d’Escorval  concluded  his  sentence  expressed 
more  strongly  than  any  verbal  protestations  that  come 
what  might  he  was  ready  and  resigned. 

Lacheneur  seemed  deeply  moved.  “  At  least  give  me 
time  for  reflection,”  said  he. 

“  There  is  no  necessity,  sir,  for  further  reflection.” 

“  But  you  are  only  a  child,  Maurice ;  and  your  father  is 
my  friend.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Rash  boy  !  don’t  you  understand  that  by  compromising 
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yourself  you  also  compromise  the  Baron  d’Escorval  ?  You 
think  you  are  only  risking  your  own  head,  but  you  are  also 
endangering  your  father’s  life — ” 

“  Oh,  there  has  been  too  much  parleying  already  !  ”  in¬ 
terrupted  Maurice,  “there  have  been  too  many  remon¬ 
strances.  Answer  me  in  a  word  1  Only  understand  this  : 
if  you  refuse,  I  shall  immediately  return  home  and  blow 
out  my  brains.” 

It  was  plain  from  the  young  man’s  manner  that  this  was 
no  idle  threat.  The  strange  fire  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  impressive  tone  of  his  voice,  convinced  both  his 
listeners  that  he  really  intended  to  effect  his  deadly  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  Marie-Anne,  with  a  heart  full  of  cruel  apprehen¬ 
sions,  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  to  her  father  with  a 
pleading  look. 

“  You  are  one  of  us,  then,”  sternly  exclaimed  Lacheneur 
after  a  brief  pause ;  “  but  do  not  forget  that  your  threats 
alone  induced  me  to  consent ;  and  whatever  may  happen 
to  you  or  yours,  remember  that  you  would  have  it  so.” 

These  gloomy  words,  ominous  as  they  were,  produced, 
however,  no  impression  upon  Maurice,  who,  feverish  with 
anxiety  a  moment  before,  was  now  well-nigh  delirious  with 
joy. 

“  At  present,”  continued  Lacheneur,  “  I  must  tell  you 
my  hopes,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  cause  for  which  I  am 
toiling — ” 

“  What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  ”  replied  Maurice  gaily  ; 
and  springing  towards  Marie-Anne  he  seized  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  crying,  with  the  joyous  laugh  of  youth : 
“  Here  is  my  cause — none  other  !  ” 

Lacheneur  turned  aside.  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  a 
sacrifice  of  his  own  obstinate  pride  would  suffice  to  assure 
his  daughter’s  and  her  lover’s  happiness. 

Still  if  a  feeling  of  remorse  crept  into  his  mind,  he 
swiftly  banished  it,  and  with  increased  sternness  of  man¬ 
ner  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  should 
understand  our  agreement.” 

“  Let  me  know  your  conditions,  sir,”  said  Maurice. 

“  First  of  all  your  visits  here — after  certain  rumours  that 
I  have  circulated — would  arouse  suspicion.  You  must 
only  come  here  at  night  time,  and  then  only  at  hours  agreed 
upon  in  advance — never  when  you  are  not  expected.” 
Lacheneur  paused,  and  then  seeing  that  Maurice’s  attitude 
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implied  unreserved  consent,  he  added  :  “  You  must  also 

find  some  way  to  cross  the  river  without  employing  the 
ferryman,  who  is  a  dangerous  fellow.” 

“  We  have  an  old  skiff ;  I  will  persuade  my  father  to 
have  it  repaired.” 

“  Very  well.  Will  you  also  promise  me  to  avoid  the 
Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  ?  ” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Wait  a  moment — we  must  be  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Perhaps  in  spite  of  mir  precautions  you  may  meet 
him  here.  M.  de  Sairmeuse  is  arrogance  itself ;  and  he 
hates  you.  You  detest  him,  and  you  are  very  hasty.  Swear 
to  me  that  if  he  provokes  you,  you  will  ignore  his  insults.” 

“  But  I  should  be  considered  a  coward.” 

“  Probably  ;  but  will  you  swear  ?  ” 

Maurice  was  hesitating  when  an  imploring  look  from 
Marie- Anne  decided  him.  “  I  swear  it !  ”  he  said  gravely. 

“As  far  as  Chanlouineau  is  concerned  it  would  be  bettei 
not  to  let  him  know  of  our  agreement ;  but  I  will  see  to 
that  point  myself.  “  Lacheneur  paused  once  more  and  re¬ 
flected  for  a  moment  whether  he  had  left  anything  for¬ 
gotten.  “  All  that  remains,  Maurice,”  he  soon  resumed, 
“  is  to  give  you  a  last  and  very  important  piece  of  advice. 
Do  you  know  my  son  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  we  were  formerly  the  best  of  friends  when 
we  met  during  the  holidays.” 

“  Very  well.  When  you  know  my  secret — for  I  shall 
confide  it  to  you  without  reserve — beware  of  Jean.” 

“What,  sir?” 

“Beware  of  Jean.  I  repeat  it.”  And  Lacheneur’s  face 
flushed  as  he  added :  “  Ah  !  it  is  a  painful  avowal  for  a 

father ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  own  son.  He 
knows  no  more  of  my  plans  than  I  told  him  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival.  I  deceive  him,  because  I  fear  he  might  betray 
us.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  send  him  away ;  but  in 
that  case,  what  would  people  say  ?  Most  assuredly  they 
would  say  that  I  wanted  to  save  my  own  blood,  while  I 
was  ready  to  risk  the  lives  of  others.  Still  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  :  I  may  misjudge  him.”  He  sighed,  and  again 
added :  “  Beware  !  ” 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  it  was 
really  Maurice  d’Escorval  whom  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse 
oercerved  leaving  Lacheneur's  cottage  on  the  night  he 
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played  me  spy.  Martial  was  not  positively  certain  of  the 
fugitive’s  identity,  but  the  very  idea  made  his  heart  swell 
with  anger.  “  What  part  am  I  playing  here,  then  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed  indignantly. 

Passion  had  hitherto  so  completely  blinded  him  that 
even  if  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  deceive  him,  he  would 
probably  have  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  He  fully  believed  in  the  sincerity  of 
Lacheneur’s  formal  courtesy  and  politeness  and  of  Jean’s 
studied  respect ;  while  Chanlouineau’s  almost  servile  obse¬ 
quiousness  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least.  And  since 
Marie-Anne  welcomed  him  cordially  he  had  concluded 
that  his  suit  was  favourably  progressing.  Having  himself 
forgotten  the  incidents  which  marked  the  return  of  his 
family  to  Sairmeuse,  he  concluded  that  every  one  else  had 
ceased  to  remember  them.  Moreover,  he  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  had  acted  with  great  generosity,  and  that  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Lacheneurs  ;  for 
Marie-Anne’s  father  had  received  the  legacy  bequeathed 
him  by  Mademoiselle  Armande,  with  an  indemnity  for  his 
past  services ;  and  in  addition  he  had  selected  whatever 
furniture  he  pleased  among  the  appointments  of  the  cha¬ 
teau.  In  goods  and  coin  he  had  been  presented  with  quite 
sixty  thousand  francs ;  and  the  hard  fisted  old  duke,  en¬ 
raged  at  such  prodigality,  although  it  did  not  cost  him  a 
penny,  had  discontentedly  growled,  “  He  must  be  hard 
to  please  indeed  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  we’ve 
done  for  him.” 

Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  and  having  for  so 
long  supposed  that  he  was  the  only  visitor  to  the  cottage 
on  La  Reche,  Martial  was  perfectly  incensed  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Was  he,  after  all, 
merely  a  shameless  girl’s  foolish  dupe  ?  So  great  was  his 
anger,  that  for  more  than  a  week  he  did  not  go  to  Lache¬ 
neur’s  house.  His  father  concluded  that  his  ill  humour 
was  caused  by  some  misunderstanding  with  Marie-Anne ; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  his 
son’s  consent  to  a  marriage  with  Blanche  de  Courtornieu. 
Goaded  to  the  last  extremity,  tortured  by  doubt  and  fear, 
the  young  marquis  eventually  agreed  to  his  father’s  pro¬ 
posals  ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  duke  did  not  allow 
such  a  good  resolution  to  grow  cold.  In  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  the  engagement  was  made  public;  the  mar 
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riage  contract  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  wedding  would  take  place  early  in  the  spring.  A 
grand  banquet  was  given  at  Sairmeuse  in  honour  of  the 
betrothal — a  banquet  all  the  more  brilliant  since  there 
were  other  victories  to  be  celebrated,  for  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  had  just  received,  with  his  brevet  of  lieutenant' 
general,  a  commission  placing  him  in  command  of  the 
military  district  of  Montaignac;  while  the  Marquis  de 
Courtomieu  had  also  been  appointed  provost-marshal  or 
the  same  region. 

Thus  it  was  that  Blanche  triumphed,  for,  after  this  public 
betrothal,  might  she  not  consider  that  Martial  was  bound 
to  her  ?  For  a  fortnight,  indeed,  he  scarcely  left  her  side, 
finding  in  her  society  a  charm  which  almost  made  him  for¬ 
get  his  love  for  Marie-Anne.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
haughty  heiress  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a 
slighting  allusion  to  the  lowliness  of  the  marquis’s  former 
tastes ;  finding,  moreover,  an  opportunity  to  inform  him 
that  she  furnished  Marie-Anne  with  work  to  aid  her  in 
earning  a  living.  Martial  forced  himself  to  smile  ;  but 
the  disparaging  remarks  made  by  his  betrothed  concern¬ 
ing  Marie-Anne  aroused  his  sympathy  and  indignation ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  very  next  day  he  went  to  Lach- 
eneur’s  house. 

In  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  which  there  awaited  him 
all  his  anger  vanished,  and  all  his  suspicions  were  dis¬ 
pelled.  He  perceived  that  Marie-Anne’s  eyes  beamed 
with  joy  on  seeing  him  again,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
he  should  win  her  yet.  All  the  household  were  really  de¬ 
lighted  at  his  return ;  as  the  son  of  the  commander  of  the 
military  forces  at  Montaignac,  and  the  prospective  son-in- 
law  of  the  provost-marshal,  Martial  was  bound  to  prove  a 
most  valuable  instrument.  “Through  him,  we  shall  have 
an  eye  and  an  ear  in  the  enemy’s  camp,”  said  Lacheneur. 
“  The  Marquise  de  Sairmeuse  will  be  our  spy.” 

And  such  he  soon  became,  for  he  speedily  resumed  his 
daily  visits  to  the  cottage.  It  was  now  December,  and 
the  roads  were  scarcely  passable ;  but  neither  rain,  snow, 
nor  mud  could  keep  Martial  away.  He  generally  made 
his  appearance  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  stool  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  fire-place,  and  then 
he  and  Marie-Anne  began  to  talk  by  the  hour.  She  al¬ 
ways  seemed  greatly  interested  in  what  was  going  on  at 
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Montaignac,  and  he  told  her  everything  he  knew,  whethet 
it  were  of  a  military,  political,  or  social  character. 

At  times  they  remained  alone.  Lacheneur,  Chanloui- 
neau,  and  Jean  were  tramping  about  the  country  with  their 
pedlar’s  packs.  Business  was  indeed  prospering  so  well 
that  Lacheneur  had  even  purchased  a  horse  in  order  to 
extend  the  circuit  of  his  rounds.  But,  although  the  usual 
occupants  of  the  cottage  might  be  away,  it  so  happened 
that  Martial’s  conversation  was  generally  interrupted  by 
visitors.  It  was  indeed  really  surprising  to  see  how  many 
peasants  called  at  the  cottage  to  speak  with  M;  Lache¬ 
neur.  They  called  at  all  hours  and  in  tapid  succession, 
sometimes  alone,  and  at  others  in  little  batches  of  two  or 
three.  And  to  each  of  these  peasants  Marie-Anne  had 
something  to  say  in  private.  Then  she  would  offer  them 
refreshments ;  and  at  times  one  might  have  imagined  one¬ 
self  in  an  ordinary  village  wine  shop.  But  what  can  daunt 
a  lover’s  courage  ?  Martial  endured  the  peasants  and  their 
carouses  without  a  murmur.  He  laughed  and  jested  with 
them,  shook  them  by  the  hand,  and  at  times  he  even 
drained  a  glass  in  their  company. 

He  gave  many  other  proofs  of  moral  courage.  He 
offered  to  assist  M.  Lacheneur  in  making  up  his  accounts ; 
and  once — it  happened  about  the  middle  of  February — 
seeing  Chanlouineau  worrying  over  the  composition  of 
a  letter,  he  actually  volunteered  to  act  as  his  amanuensis. 
“  The  letter  is  not  for  me,  but  for  an  uncle  of  mine  who  is 
about  to  marry  his  daughter,”  said  the  stalwart  young 
farmer. 

Martial  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  at  Chanlouineau’s 
dictation,  but  not  without  many  erasures,  indited  the  follow¬ 
ing  epistle : 

“My  dear  friend — We  are  at  last  agreed,  and  the 
marriage  is  decided  on.  We  are  now  busy  preparing  for 

the  wedding,  which  will  take  place  on - We  invite  you  to 

give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  We  count  upon 
you,  and  be  assured  that  the  more  friends  you  bring  with 
you  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased.” 

Had  Martial  seen  the  smile  upou  Chanlouineau’s  lips 
when  he  requested  him  to  leave  the  date  for  the  wedding  a 
blank,  he  would  certainly  have  suspected  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  snare.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  and,  besides,  he 
was  in  love. 
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“  Ah !  marquis,”  remarked  his  father  one  day,  “  Chupift 
tells  me  you  are  always  at  Lacheneur’s.  When  will  you 
recover  from  your  foolish  fancy  for  that  little  girl  ?  ” 

Martial  did  not  reply.  He  felt  that  he  was  at  that 
“  little  girl’s  ”  mercy.  Each  glance  she  gave  him  made 
his  heart  throb  wildly.  He  lingered  by  her  side  a  willing 
captive ;  and  if  she  had  asked  him  to  make  her  his  wife  he 
would  certainly  not  have  refused.  But  Marie-Anne  had  no 
such  ambition.  All  her  thoughts  and  wishes  were  for  hei 
father’s  success. 

Maurice  and  Marie-Anne  had  become  M.  Lacheneur’s 
most  intrepid  auxiliaries.  They  were  looking  forward  to 
such  a  magnificent  reward.  Feverish,  indeed,  was  the  activ¬ 
ity  which  Maurice  displayed  1  All  day  long  he  hurried  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  drawing-room,  sprang 
into  his  boat,  and  hastened  to  La  Reche. 

M.  d’Escorval  could  not  fail  to  notice  his  son’s  long  and 
frequent  absences.  He  watched  him,  and  soon  discovered 
that  some  secret  understanding  existed  between  Maurice 
and  Lacheneur.  Recollecting  his  previous  suspicion  that 
Lacheneur  was  harbouring  some  seditious  design  he  became 
greatly  alarmed  for  his  son’s  safety,  and  decided  to  go  to 
La  Reche  and  try  once  more  to  learn  the  truth.  Previous 
repulses  had  diminished  his  confidence  in  his  own  persuasive 
powers,  and  being  anxious  for  an  auxiliary’s  assistance  he 
asked  the  Abbe  Midon  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  the  4th  of  March,  and  half-past  four  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  M.  d’Escorval  and  the  cure  started  from  Sair- 
meuse  bound  for  the  cottage  at  La  Reche.  They 
were  both  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  step  they  were 
taking,  and  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  words  as  they 
walked  towards  the  banks  of  the  Oiselle.  They  had 
crossed  the  river  and  traversed  the  familiar  pine  grove, 
when  on  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  waste  they  witnessed 
a  strange  sight  well  calculated  to  increase  their  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

Night  was  swiftly  approaching,  but  yet  It  was  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  short  distance,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  slope  they  could  perceive  in  front  of 
Lacheneur’s  cottage  a  group  of  twenVy  persons  who,  judg¬ 
ing  by  their  frequent  gesticulations,  were  engaged  in 
animated  conversation.  Lacheneur  himself  was  there,  and 
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his  manner  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  Suddenly  he  waved  his  hand,  the  others 
clustered  round  him,  and  he  began  to  speak.  What  was 
he  saying  ?  The  baron  and  the  priest  were  still  too  far  off 
to  distinguish  his  words,  but  when  he  ceased  they  were 
startled  by  a  loud  acclamation  which  literally  rent  the  air. 
Suddenly  the  former  lord  of  Sairmeuse  struck  a  match,  and 
setting  fire  to  a  bundle  of  straw  lying  before  him  he  tossed 
it  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  shouting  as  he  did  so, 
“  Yes,  the  die  is  cast !  and  this  will  prove  to  you  that  I 
shall  not  draw  back  !  ” 

Five  minutes  later  the  house  was  in  flames  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  baron  and  his  companion  could  perceive  a  ruddy 
glare  illuminating  the  windows  of  the  citadel  at  Montaignac, 
while  on  every  hillside  round  about  glowed  the  light  of  other 
incendiary  fires.  The  whole  district  was  answering  Lache- 
neur’s  signal. 


XII. 

Ah  !  ambition  is  a  fine  thing  !  The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
and  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  were  considerably  past 
middle-age ;  they  had  weathered  many  storms  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  ;  they  possessed  millions  in  hard  cash,  and  owned  the 
finest  estates  in  the  province.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  their  only  desire  was  to 
end  their  days  in  peace  and  quietness.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  lead  a  happy  and  useful  life  by 
seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  district,  and  they 
might  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  amid  a  chorus  of 
benedictions  and  regrets. 

But  no.  They  longed  to  have  a  hand  in  managing  the 
state  vessel ;  they  were  not  content  with  remaining  simple 
passengers.  The  duke,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
military  forces,  and  the  marquis,  invested  with  high  judicial 
functions  at  Montaignac,  were  both  obliged  to  leave  their 
beautiful  chateaux  and  install  themselves  in  somewhat 
dingy  quarters  in  the  town.  And  yet  they  did  not  murmur 
at  the  change,  for  their  vanity  was  satisfied.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  on  the  throne  ;  their  prejudices  were  triumphant ;  and 
they  felt  supremely  happy.  It  is  true  that  sedition  was 
already  rife  on  every  side,  but  had  they  not  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  allies  at  hand  to  assist  them  in  suppressing 
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it  ?  And  when  thoughtful  politicians  spoke  of  “  discontent,” 
the  duke  and  his  associates  looked  at  them  with  the 
thorough  contempt  of  the  sceptic  who  does  not  believe  in 
ghosts. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1816,  the  duke  was  just  sitting 
down  to  dinner  at  his  house  in  Montaignac  when  he  heard 
a  loud  noise  in  the  hall.  He  rose  to  go  and  see  what  was  the 
matter  when  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  open  and  a  man 
entered  the  room  panting  and  breathless.  This  man  was 
Chupin,  once  a  poacher,  but  now  enjoying  the  position  of 
head  gamekeeper  on  the  Sairmeuse  estates.  It  was 
evident,  from  his  manner  and  appearance,  that  something 
very  extraordinary  had  happened. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  inquired  the  duke. 

“  They  are  coming !  ”  cried  Chupin  ;  “  they  are  already 
on  the  way !  ” 

“  Who  are  coming  ?  who  ?  ” 

Chupin  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  handed  the  duke  a 
copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Martial  under  Chanlouineau’s 
dictation.  “  My  dear  friend,”  so  M.  de  Sairmeuse  read. 
“  We  are  at  last  agreed,  and  the  marriage  is  decided  on. 
We  are  now  busy  preparing  for  the  wedding,  which  will 
take  place  on  the  fourth  of  March.”  The  date  was  no  longer 
blank :  but  still  the  duke  had  naturally  failed  to  understand 
the  purport  of  the  missive.  “  Well,  what  of  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Chupin  tore  his  hair.  “They  are  on  the  way,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “  The  peasants — all  the  peasants  of  the  district 
they  intend  to  take  possession  of  Montaignac,  dethrone 
Louis  XVIII.,  bring  back  the  emperor,  or  at  least,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  son,  and  crown  him  as  Napoleon  II.  Ah,  the 
wretches !  they  have  deceived  me.  I  suspected  this  out¬ 
break,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  near  at  hand.” 

This  unexpected  intelligence  well-nigh  stupefied  the 
duke.  “  How  many  are  there  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Ah  !  how  do  I  know,  your  grace  ?  Two  thousand, 
perhaps — perhaps  ten  thousand.” 

“All  the  town’s  people  are  with  us.” 

“  No,  your  grace,  no.  The  rebels  have  accomplices  here. 
All  the  retired  officers  of  the  imperial  army  are  waiting  to 
assist  them.” 

“  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  movement  ?  ” 

“  Lacheneur,  the  Abbe  Midon,  Chanlouineau,  the  Baron 
d’Escorval - ” 
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“  Enough  !  ”  cried  the  duke. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  certain,  his  coolness  returned 
and  his  herculean  form,  a  trifle  bowed  by  the  weight  ot 
years,  rose  to  its  full  height  He  gave  the  bell- rope  a  vio¬ 
lent  pull ;  and  directly  his  valet  entered,  he  bade  him  bring 
his  uniform  and  pistols  at  once.  The  servant  was  about 
to  obey,  when  the  duke  added  :  “  Wait !  Let  some  one 
take  a  horse,  and  go  and  tell  my  son  to  come  here  without 
a  moment’s  delay.  Take  one  of  the  swiftest  horses.  The 
messenger  ought  to  go  to  Sairmeuse  and  back  in  two 
hours.”  On  hearing  these  words,  Chupin  pulled  at  the 
duke’s  coat  tail  to  attract  his  attention. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?  ”  asked  M.  de  Sairmeuse  impa¬ 
tiently. 

The  old  poacher  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  recom¬ 
mending  silence,  and  as  soon  as  the  valet  had  left  the  room, 
he  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  useless  to  send  for  the  marquis  ?  ” 

“  And  why,  you  fool  ?  ” 

“  Because,  because —  excuse  me — I - ” 

“  Zounds  !  will  you  speak,  or  not  ?  ” 

Chupin  regretted  that  he  had  gone  so  far.  “  Because 

the  marquis - ” 

'  “  Well  ?  ” 

“  He  is  engaged  in  it.” 

The  duke  overturned  the  dinner-table  with  a  terrible 
blow  of  his  clenched  fist.  “  You  lie,  you  wretch !  ”  he  thun¬ 
dered  with  terrible  oaths. 

His  anger  was  so  threatening,  that  the  old  poacher 
-  sprang  to  the  door  and  turned  the  knob,  ready  for  flight. 
“  May  I  lose  my  head  if  I  do  not  speak  the  truth,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “  Ah  !  Lacheneur’s  daughter  is  a  regular  sorceress. 
All  the  gallants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  in  the  ranks ; 
Chanlouineau,  young  D’  Escorval,  your  son - ” 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  curses 
upon  Marie-Anne  when  his  valet  re-entered  the  room.  He 
suddenly  checked  himself,  put  on  his  uniform,  and  ordering 
Chupin  to  follow  him,  he  hastened  from  the  house.  Ha 
was  still  hoping  that  Chupin  had  exaggerated  the  danger $ 
but  when  he  reached  the  Place  d’Armes  commanding  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  whatever  illusions 
he  may  have  retained  immediately  vanished.  Signal  lights 
gleamed  on  every  side,  and  Montaignac  seemed  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  flame. 
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“There  are  the  signals,”  murmured  Chupin.  “The 
rebels  will  be  here  before  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

The  duke  made  no  reply,  but  hastened  towards  M.  de 
Courtornieu’s  house.  He  was  striding  onward,  when  on 
turning  a  comer,  he  espied  two  men  talking  in  a  doorway ; 
they  also  had  perceived  him,  and  at  sight  of  his  glittering 
epaulettes  they  both  took  flight.  The  duke  instinctively 
started  in  pursuit,  overtook  one  of  the  men,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  sternly  asked  :  “  Who  are  you  ?  What 
is  your  name  ?  ” 

“The  man  was  silent,  and  his  captor  shook  him  so 
roughly  that  two  pistols  concealed  under  his  over-coat,  fell 
to  the  ground.  “  Ah,  brigand  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Sair- 
meuse,  “  so  you  are  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the 
king !  ” 

Then  without  another  word,  he  dragged  the  man  to  the 
citadel,  gave  him  in  charge  of  the  astonished  soldiers,  and 
again  hastened  after  M.  de  Courtornieu.  He  expected  to 
find  the  marquis  terrified ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  seemed 
perfectly  delighted. 

“  At  last,”  he  said,  “  there  comes  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  display  our  devotion  and  our  zeal — and  without  danger ! 
We  have  good  walls,  strong  gates,  and  three  thousand 
soldiers  at  our  command.  These  peasants  are  fools !  But 
be  grateful  for  their  folly,  my  dear  duke,  and  run  and  or¬ 
der  out  the  Montaignac  chasseurs - ”  He  suddenly 

paused,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance,  he  resumed  : 
“  The  deuce  !  I  am  expecting  Blanche  this  evening.  She 
was  to  leave  Courtornieu  after  dinner.  Heaven  grant  she 
may  meet  with  no  misfortune  on  the  way !  ” 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Marquis  de  Courtor¬ 
nieu  had  more  time  before  them  than  they  supposed.  The 
rebels  were  advancing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  Chupin  had 
stated,  for  Lacheneur’s  plans  had  been  disarranged  by  two 
unforeseen  circumstances. 

When  standing  beside  his  burning  cottage,  he  had 
counted  the  signal  fires  that  blazed  out  in  answer  to  his 
own,  and  found  their  number  corresponded  with  his  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  he  joyfully  exclaimed  :  “  See  all  our  friends 

keep  their  word  !  ”  They  are  ready ;  and  are  now  ou' 
their  way  to  the  meeting  place.  Let  us  start  at  once,  for 
we  must  be  there  first !  ” 

JJis  horse  was  brought  him,  and  one  fopt  was  already  in 
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the  stirrup  when  two  men  sprang  from  the  neighbouring 
grove  and  darted  towards  him.  One  of  them  seized  the 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

“  The  Abbe  Midon  !  ”  exclaimed  Lacheneur,  in  amaz- 
ment ;  “  M.  d’Escorval !  ”  And  foreseeing,  perhaps,  what 
was  to  come,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  fury : 
“  What  do  you  two  want  with  me  ?  ” 

“  We  wish  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  an  act  of 
madness !  ”  exclaimed  M.  d’Escorval.  “  Hatred  has 
crazed  you,  Lacheneur !  ” 

“  You  know  nothing  of  my  projects  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  don’t  suspect  them  ?  You  hope 
to  capture  Montaignac - ” 

“What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  ”  interrupted  Lacheneur, 
angrily. 

But  M.  d’Escorval  would  not  be  silenced.  He  seized 
his  former  friend  by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  distinctly  by  every  one  present,  he  continued  : 
“  You  foolish  fellow !  You  have  forgotten  that  Montaignac 
is  a  fortified  city,  surrounded  by  deep  moats  and  high  wails  ! 
You  have  forgotten  that  behind  these  fortifications  there  is 
a  garrison  commanded  by  a  man  whose  energy  and  brav¬ 
ery  are  beyond  all  question — the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse.” 

Lacheneur  struggled  to  free  himself  from  the  baron’s 
grasp.  “  Everything  has  been  arranged,”  he  replied,  “  and 
they  are  expecting  us  at  Montaignac.  You  would  be  as 
sure  of  this  as  I  am  myself,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  lights 
gleaming  in  the  windows  of  the  citadel.  And  look,  you 
can  see  them  yet.  These  lights  tell  me  that  two  or 
three  hundred  of  Napoleon’s  old  officers  will  come 
and  open  the  gates  of  the  town  as  soon  as  we  make  our 
appearance.” 

“  And  after  that !  If  you  take  Montaignac,  what  will 
you  do  then  ?  Do  you  imagine  the  English  will  give  you 
back  your  emperor  ?  Isn’t  Napoleon  II.  an  Austrian 
prisoner.  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
have  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  within  a 
day’s  march  of  Paris  ?  ” 

Sullen  murmurs  were  heard  among  Lacheneur’s  follow¬ 
ers. 

But  all  this  is  nothing,”  continued  the  baron.  “  The 
chief  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  generally  as 
many  traitors  as  dupes  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort.” 
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“  Whom  do  you  call  dupes  ?  ” 

“  All  those  who  mistake  their  illusions  for  realities,  as 
you  have  done  ;  all  those  who  wishing  something  to  hap¬ 
pen,  are  convinced  that  it  will  happen — simply  because 
they  wish  it  so.  And  besides  do  you  really  suppose  that 
neither  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  nor  the  Marquis  de  Cour- 
tornieu  has  been  warned  of  your  attempt  ?  ” 

Lacheneur  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Who  could  have 
warned  them  ?  ”  he  asked  complacently.  But  his  tran¬ 
quility  was  feigned ;  as  the  glance  he  cast  on  Jean  only  too 
plainly  proved.  Frigid  indeed  was  the  tone  in  which  he 
added  :  “  It  is  probable  that  the  duke  and  the  marquis 

are  at  this  very  moment  in  the  power  of  our  friends.” 

The  cure  now  attempted  to  second  the  baron’s  efforts. 
“  You  will  not  go,  Lacheneur,”  he  said.  “  You  cannot 
remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason.  You  are  an  honest 
man  ;  think  of  the  frightful  responsibility  you  assume  ! 
Upon  these  frail  hopes  you  are  imperilling  hundreds  of 
brave  Ives  ?  I  tell  you  that  you  will  not  succeed ;  you 
will  be  betrayed ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  betrayed  !  ” 

An  expression  of  horrible  agony  contracted  Lacheneur’s 
features.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  he  was  deeply 
moved  ;  and,  perhaps,  matters  might  have  taken  a  very 
different  course,  had  it  not  been  for  Chanlouineau’s  inter¬ 
vention.  “  We  are  wasting  too  much  time  in  foolish  prat¬ 
tle,”  he  exclaimed,  stepping  forward  and  brandishing  his 
gun. 

Lacheneur  started  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  whip. 
He  rudely  freed  himself  from  his  friend’s  grasp,  and 
leaped  into  the  saddle.  “  Forward  !  ”  he  ordered. 

But  the  baron  and  the  priest  did  not  yet  despair ;  they 
sprang  to  the  horse’s  head.  “  Lacheneur,”  cried  the 
priest,  “  beware  !  The  blood  you  are  about  to  spill  will 
fall  on  your  own  head,  and  on  the  heads  of  your  chil¬ 
dren  !  ” 

Arrested  by  these  prophetic  words,  the  little  band 
paused,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  figure  clad  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  peasant  issued  from  the  ranks. 

“  Marie-Anne  !  ”  exclaimed  the  abbe  and  the  baron  in 
the  same  breath. 

“  Yes  it  is  I,”  replied  the  young  girl,  doffing  the  large 
hat  which  had  partially  concealed  her  face ;  “  I  wish  to 
share  the  dangers  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me — share  in 
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their  victory  or  their  defeat.  Your  advice  comes  too  late, 
gentlemen.  Do  you  see  those  lights  on  the  horizon  ? 
They  tell  us  that  the  people  of  the  province  are  repairing 
to  the  cross-roads  at  the  Croix  d’Arcy,  our  general  meeting 
place.  Before  two  o’clock  fifteen  hundred  men  will  be 
gathered  there  awaiting  my  father’s  commands.  Would  you 
have  him  leave  these  men,  whom  he  has  called  from  their 
peaceful  firesides,  without  a  leader?  No,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  !  ” 

She  evidently  shared  her  lover’s  and  her  father’s  madness, 
even  if  she  did  not  share  all  their  hopes.  “  No,  there 
must  be  no  more  hesitation,  no  more  parleying,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Prudence  now  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
There  is  no  more  danger  in  a  retreat  than  in  an  advance. 
Do  not  try  to  detain  my  father,  gentlemen  ;  each  moment 
of  delay  may,  perhaps,  cost  a  man’s  life.  And  now,  my 
friends,  forward !  ” 

A  loud  cheer  answered  her,  and  the  little  band 
descended  the  hill. 

But  M.  d’Escorval  could  not  allow  his  own  son,  whom  he 
now  perceived  in  the  ranks,  to  depart  in  this  fashion  : 
“  Maurice  !  ”  he  cried. 

The  young  fellow  hesitated,  but  finally  stepped  forward. 

“  You  will  not  follow  these  madmen,  Maurice  ?  ”  said 
the  baron. 

“  I  must  follow  them,  father.” 

“  I  forbid  it.” 

“  Alas  !  father,  I  can’t  obey  you.  I  have  promised — I 
have  sworn.  I  am  second  in  command.”  If  his  voice  had 
a  mournful  ring,  plainly  enough  he  was  at  all  events  deter¬ 
mined. 

“  My  son  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  d’Escorval ;  “  unfortunate 
boy !  Don’t  you  know  that  you  are  marching  to  certain 
death  ?  ” 

“Then  all  the  more  reason,  father,  why  I  shouldn’t 
break  my  word.” 

“And  your  mother,  Maurice,  your  mother  whom  you 
forget !  ” 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  young  fellow’s  eye.  “I  am 
sure,”  he  replied,  “  that  my  mother  would  rather  weep  for 
her  dead  son  than  keep  him  near  her  dishonoured,  and 
branded  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor.  Farewell  !  father.” 
M.  d’Escorval  appreciated  the  nobility  of  mind  which 
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Maurice’s  conduct  implied.  He  opened  his  arms,  and 
pressed  his  son  convulsively  to  his  heart,  feeling  that  it 
might  be  for  the  last  time  in  life.  “  Farewell  i  ”  he  faltered, 
“  Farewell !  ” 

A  minute  later  Maurice  had  rejoined  his  comrades,  now 
on  the  plain  below,  leaving  the  baron  standing  motionless 
and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

Suddenly  M.  d’Escorval  started  from  his  reverie.  “  A 
single  hope  remains,  abbe  !  ”  he  cried. 

“  Alas  !  ”  murmured  the  priest. 

“  Oh — I  am  not  mistaken.  Marie-Anne  just  told  us  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  By  running  to  Escorval  and  harness¬ 
ing  the  cabriolet*  we  might  be  able  to  reach  the  Croix 
d’Arcy  before  this  party  arrives  there.  Your  voice,  which 
touched  Lacheneur,  will  touch  the  hearts  of  his  accom¬ 
plices.  We  will  persuade  these  poor,  misguided  men  to 
return  home.  Come,  abbe  ;  come  quickly  !  ” 

They  tarried  no  longer,  but  swiftly  descended  towards 
the  ferry. 


XIII. 

The  clock  in  the  church  tower  of  Sairmeuse  was  just  strik¬ 
ing  eight  when  Lacheneur  and  his  little  band  of  followers 
left  La  Reche.  An  hour  later,  Blanche  de  Courtornieu, 
after  dining  alone  with  Aunt  Medea  at  the  chateau,  ordered 
the  carriage  to  take  her  to  Montaignac.  Since  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  duties  had  compelled  him  to  reside  in  the  town  they 
only  met  on  Sundays*  when  it  either  happened  that 
Blanche  went  to  Montaignac,  or  the  marquis  paid  a  visit 
to  his  estate; 

Now  this  was  Thursday  evening,  and  the  servants  were 
consequently  somewhat  surprised  when  they  heard  that 
their  young  mistress  was  going  to  “  the  town.”  Her  jour¬ 
ney  was  prompted,  however,  by  somewhat  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Six  days  had  elapsed  since  Martial’s  last  visit  to  Cour- 
tomieu,  six  days  of  suspense  and  anguish  for  the  jealous 
Blanche.  What  Aunt  Medea  had  to  endure  during  this 
interval,  only  poor  dependents  in  rich  families  can  under¬ 
stand.  For  the  first  three  days  Blanche  succeeded  in 
preserving  a  semblance  of  self-control ;  but  on  the  fourth 
she  could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  in  spite  of 
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the  breach  of  etiquette  the  step  involved,  she  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Sairmeuse  to  inquire  if  Martial  were  ill,  oi 
if  he  had  been  summoned  away  ? 

The  messenger  learnt  that  the  young  marquis  was  in 
very  good  health,  and  that  he  spent  the  entire  day,  from 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  shooting  in  the  neighbouring  pre¬ 
serves  ;  going  to  bed  every  evening  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over. 

What  a  horrible  insult  this  conduct  implied  for  Blanche  ! 
However,  it  did  not  so  much  distress  her  as  she  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  directly  Martial  heard  of  her  enquiries  he  would 
hasten  to  her  with  a  full  apology.  Her  hope  was  vain  ;  he 
did  not  come  ;  nor  even  condescend  to  give  a  sign  of  life. 

“  Ah !  no  doubt  he  is  with  that  wretch,”  said  Blanche  to 
Aunt  Medea.  “  He  is  on  his  knees  before  that  miserable 
Marie-Anne — his  mistress.”  For  she  had  finished  by  be¬ 
lieving — as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case— the  very  calumnies 
which  she  herself  had  invented. 

Scarcely  knowing  how  to  act  she  at  last  decided  to  make 
her  father  her  confidant ;  and  accordingly  wrote  him  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  coming  to  Montaignac  for  his 
advice.  In  reality,  she  wished  her  father  to  compel  Lach- 
eneur  to  leave  the  country.  This  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  the  marquis,  since  he  was  armed  with  discretionary 
judicial  authority  at  an  epoch  when  lukewarm  devotion 
furnished  an  ample  excuse  for  sending  a  man  into  exile. 

Fully  decided  upon  executing  this  plan,  Mademoiselle 
Courtomieu  grew  calmer  on  leaving  the  chateau  ;  and  her 
hopes  overflowed  in  incoherent  phrases,  which  poor  Aunt 
Medea  listened  to  with  all  her  accustomed  resignation. 
“  At  last,”  exclaimed  the  revengeful  Blanche,  “  I  shall  be 
rid  of  this  shameless  creature.  We  will  see  if  he  has  the 
audacity  to  follow  her.  Ah,  no ;  he  cannot  dare  to  do 
that !  ” 

She  was  talking  in  this  strain,  or  reflecting  how  she 
should  lay  the  matter  before  her  father,  while  the  carriage 
which  she  and  Aunt  Medea  occupied  rolled  over  the  high¬ 
way  and  through  the  village  of  Sairmeuse. 

There  were  lights  in  every  house,  the  wine-shops  seemed 
full  of  tipplers,  and  groups  of  people  could  be  seen  in  every 
direction.  All  this  animation  was  no  doubt  most  unusual, 
but  what  did  it  matter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Courtomieu ! 
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It  was  not  until  they  were  a  mile  or  so  from  Sairmeuse 
that  she  was  startled  from  her  reverie. 

“  Listen,  Aunt  Medea,”  she  suddenly  exclaimed.  “  What 
is  that  noise  ?  ” 

The  poor  dependent  listened  as  she  was  bid,  and  both 
occupants  of  the  carriage  could  distinguish  a  confused 
babel  of  shouts  and  singing,  which  grew  nearer  and  more 
distinct  as  the  vehicle  rolled  onward. 

“  Let  us  find  out  the  meaning  of  all  this  hubbub,”  said 
Blanche.  And  lowering  one  of  the  carriage  windows,  she 
asked  the  coachman  if  he  knew  what  the  disturbance  was 
about. 

“  I  can  see  a  great  crowd  of  peasants  on  the  hill,”  he 
replied ;  “  they  have  torches  and — ” 

“Blessed  Jesus  !  ”  interrupted  Aunt  Medea  in  alarm. 

“It  must  be  a  wedding,”  added  the  coachman,  whip¬ 
ping  up  his  horses. 

It  was  not  a  wedding,  however,  but  Lacheneur’s  little 
band,  which  had  now  swollen  to  five  hundred  men. 

The  Bonapartist  ringleader  should  have  been  at  the 
Croix  d’Arcy  two  hours  earlier.  But  he  had  shared  the 
fate  of  most  popular  chieftains.  He  had  given  an  impetus 
to  the  movement,  and  now  it  was  beyond  his  control.  The 
Baron  d’Escorval  had  made  him  lose  twenty  minutes  at 
La  Reche,  and  he  was  delayed  four  times  as  long  in  Sair¬ 
meuse.  When  he  reached  that  village,  a  little  behind 
time,  he  found  the  peasants  scattered  through  the  wine¬ 
shops,  drinking  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise ;  and  it 
proved  a  long  and  difficult  talk  to  wrest  them  from  their 
merry-making.  To  crown  everything,  when  the  insurgents 
were  finally  induced  to  resume  their  line  of  march,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  to  extinguish  the  torches 
they  had  lighted.  Prayers  and  threats  were  alike  unavail¬ 
ing.  They  declared  that  they  wished  to  see  their  way, 
and  their  leader  had  to  submit  to  this  foolish  fancy.  Poor 
deluded  beings !  They  had  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  perils  of  the  enterprise  they  had 
undertaken.  They  had  set  out  to  capture  a  fortified  town, 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison;  just  as  if  they  had  been 
bound  on  a  pleasure-jaunt.  Gay,  thoughtless,  and  anima¬ 
ted  with  childlike  confidence,  they  marched  along,  arm  in 
arm,  singing  some  patriotic  refrain.  Lacheneur,  who  was 
on  horseback  in  the  center  of  the  band,  suffered  the  most 
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intolerable  anguish.  Would  not  this  delay  ruin  everything  ? 
What  would  the  others,  who  were  waiting  at  Croix  d’Arcy, 
think  of  him !  What  were  they  doing  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  ?  Maurice,  Chanlouineau,  Jean,  Marie- Anne,  and 
some  twenty  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  who  accompanied 
the  party,  understood  and  shared  Lacheneur’s  despair. 
They  knew  the  terrible  danger  they  were  incurring,  and 
like  their  captain  they  constantly  repeated  :  “  Faster !  Let 
us  march  faster !  ” 

Vain  was  the  exhortation !  The  peasantry  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  they  preferred  walking  slowly.  Soon,  indeed 
they  did  not  walk  at  all,  but  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
Still  it  was  not  hesitation  that  induced  them  to  pause. 
The  fact  was  that  some  of  the  band,  chancing  to  look  back, 
had  perceived  the  lamps  of  Mademoiselle  de  Courtornieu’s 
carriage  gleaming  in  the  darkness.  The  vehicle  came 
rapidly  onward,  and  soon  overtook  them.  The  peasants 
at  once  recognized  the  coachman’s  livery,  and  greeted  the 
carriage  with  derisive  shouts. 

M.  de  Courtornieu’s  avarice  had  made  him  even  more 
enemies  than  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  pride,  and  all  the 
peasants  who  thought  they  had  more  or  less  to  complain 
of  his  extortions  were  delighted  at  this  opportunity  to 
frighten  him  ;  for  as  this  was  his  carriage,  no  doubt  he  was 
inside.  Hence,  their  disappointment  was  great  indeed 
when,  on  opening  the  carriage-door,  they  perceived  that 
the  vehicle  only  contained  Blanche  and  her  elderly  aunt. 
The  latter  shrieked  with  terror,  but  her  niece,  who  was 
certainly  a  brave  girl,  haughtily  asked :  “  Who  are  you  ? 
and  what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  know  to-morrow,”  replied  Chanlouineau. 
“  Until  then,  you  are  our  prisoners.” 

“  I  see  that  you  do  not  know  who  I  am,  boy.” 

“  Excuse  me.  I  do  know  who  you  are,  and,  for  this 
very  reason,  I  must  request  you  to  alight  from  your  car¬ 
riage.  She  must  leave  the  carriage,  must  she  not,  M. 
d’Escorval  ?  ” 

“  I  won’t  leave  my  carriage,”  retorted  the  infuriated  heir¬ 
ess.  “  Tear  me  from  it  if  you  dare  !  ” 

They  would  certainly  have  dared  to  do  so  had  it  not 
been  for  Marie-Anne,  who  checked  several  peasants  as 
they  were  springing  towards  the  vehicle.  “  Let  Made 
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moiselle  de  Courtomieu  pass  without  hindrance,”  said 
she. 

But  this  permission  might  produce  such  serious  conse¬ 
quences  that  Chanlouineau  found  courage  to  resist  “  That 
cannot  be,  Marie-Anne,”  said  he.  “  She  will  warn  her  fa¬ 
ther.  We  must  keep  her  as  a  hostage  ;  her  life  may  save 
the  lives  of  our  friends.” 

Blanche  had  not  hitherto  recognized  her  former  friend, 
any  more  than  she  had  suspected  the  intentions  of  the 
crowd.  But  Marie-Anne’s  name,  coupled  with  that  of 
D’Escorval  enlightened  her  at  once.  She  understood  every¬ 
thing,  and  trembled  with  rage  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
at  her  rival’s  mercy.  She  immediately  resolved  to  place 
herself  under  no  obligation  to  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur. 

“  Very  well,”  said  she,  “  we  will  alight.” 

But  Marie-Anne  checked  her.  “  No,”  said  she,  “  no  ! 
This  is  not  proper  company  for  a  young  girl.” 

“  For  an  honest  young  girl,  you  should  say,”  replied 
Blanche,  with  a  sneer. 

Chanlouineau  was  standing  only  a  few  feet  off  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand.  If  a  man  had  spoken  in  this  manner  he 
would  certainly  have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

“  Mademoiselle  will  turn  back,”  calmly  rejoined  Marie- 
Anne,  disdaining  to  notice  the  insult  which  her  former 
friend’s  words  implied.  “  As  she  can  reach  Montaignac 
by  the  other  road,  two  men  will  accompany  her  as  far  as 
Courtornieu.” 

The  order  was  obeyed.  The  carriage  turned  and  rolled 
away,  though  not  before  Blanche  had  found  time  to  cry : 
“  Beware,  Marie-Anne !  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for 
your  insulting  patronage  !  ” 

The  hours  were  flying  by.  This  incident  had  occupied 
ten  minutes  more — ten  centuries — and  the  last  trace  of  or¬ 
der  had  vanished.  Lacheneur  could  have  wept  with  rage. 
Suddenly  calling  Maurice  and  Chanlouineau  to  his  side, 
he  said :  “  I  place  you  in  command,  do  everything  you 
can  to  hurry  these  idiots  onward.  I  will  ride  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  Croix  d’Arcy.” 

He  started,  but  he  was  only  a  short  distance  in  advance 
of  his  followers  when  he  perceived  two  men  running  towards 
him  at  full  speed.  One  was  clad  in  the  attire  of  the  middle 
classes  ;  the  other  wore  the  old  uniform  of  captain  in  the 
emperor’s  guard. 
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“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  cried  Lacheneur  in  alarm. 

“  Everything  is  discovered  !  ” 

“  Good  heavens !  ” 

“  Major  Carini  has  been  arrested.” 

“  By  whom  ?  How  ?  ” 

“Ah  !  there  was  a  fatality  about  it!  Just  as  we  were 
perfecting  our  arrangements  to  seize  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse,  he  himself  surprised  us.  We  fled,  but  the  cursed 
noble  pursued  us,  overtook  Carini,  caught  him  by  the  col¬ 
lar,  and  dragged  him  to  the  citadel.” 

Lacheneur  was  overwhelmed ;  the  abbe’s  gloomy  proph¬ 
ecy  again  resounded  in  his  ears. 

“  So  I  warned  my  friends,  and  hastened  to  warn  you,” 
continued  the  officer.  “  The  affair  is  an  utter  failure  !  ” 

He  was  only  too  correct ;  and  Lacheneur  knew  it  even 
better  than  he  did.  But,  blinded  by  hatred  and  anger,  he 
would  not  acknowledge  that  the  disaster  was  irreparable. 
He  affected  a  calmness  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
“  You  are  easily  discouraged,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  bitterly. 
“  There  is,  at  least,  one  more  chance.” 

“  The  deuce !  Then  you  have  resources  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps — that  depends.  You  have  just  passed  the 
Croix  d’Arcy ;  did  you  tell  any  of  those  people  what  you 
have  just  told  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word.” 

“  How  many  men  are  assembled  there  ?  ” 

“  At  least  two  thousand.” 

“  And  what  is  their  mood?” 

“  They  are  all  eagerness  to  begin  the  fight.  They  are 
cursing  your  slowness,  and  told  me  to  entreat  you  to  make 
haste.” 

“  In  that  case  our  cause  is  not  lost,”  said  Lacheneur, 
with  a  determined  gesture.  “  Wait  here  until  the  peasants 
come  up,  and  impress  upon  them  that  you  were  sent  to  tell 
them  to  make  haste.  Bring  them  on  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  have  confidence  in  me ;  I  will  be  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.” 

So  speaking  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
away.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  deceived  the  men  he 
had  just  spoken  with.  He  had  no  other  resources,  nor  even 
the  slightest  hope  that  the  enterprise  might  now  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  had  told  an  abominable  falsehood.  But  if 
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this  edifice,  which  he  had  raised  with  such  infinite  care 
and  labour  was  to  totter  and  fall,  he  wished  to  be  buried 
beneath  its  ruins.  They  would  be  defeated ;  he  felt  sure 
of  it,  but  what  did  that  matter  ?  In  the  conflict  he  would 
seek  death  and  find  it. 

Bitter  discontent  pervaded  the  crowd  at  the  Croix  d’Arcy, 
the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  having  changed  to  curses 
after  the  messengers  despatched  to  warn  Lacheneur  of  the 
disaster  at  Montaignac  had  passed  by.  These  peasants, 
nearly  two  thousand  in  number,  were  indignant  not  to  find 
their  leader  waiting  for  them  at  the  rendezvous.  “  Where 
is  he  ?  ”  they  asked  each  other.  “  Who  knows,  perhaps  he 
has  turned  tail  at  the  last  moment  ?  Perhaps  he  is  con¬ 
cealing  himself  while  we  are  here  risking  our  lives  and  our 
children’s  bread.” 

Soon  the  epithets  of  mischief-maker  and  traitor  flew 
from  lip  to  lip,  increasing  the  anger  that  swelled  in  every 
heart.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  dis¬ 
perse  ;  while  others  wished  to  march  against  Montaignac 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  Lacheneur.  The  point  was 
being  deliberated  when  a  vehicle  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  the  Baron  d’Escorval’s  cabriolet.  He  and  the  abbe 
were  in  advance  of  Lacheneur,  and  trusted  that  they  had 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise.  But  although  only  a  few  minutes  previously 
several  of  the  insurgents  had  wavered,  the  peacemakers 
found  all  their  entreaties  and  warnings  useless.  Instead 
of  arresting  the  movement,  their  intervention  only  precipi¬ 
tated  it. 

“  We  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,”  exclaimed  one 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who  was  the  recognized  leader 
in  Lacheneur’s  absence.  “  If  death  is  before  us,  it  is  also 
behind  us.  To  attack  and  conquer — that  is  our  only  hope 
of  salvation.  Forward,  then,  at  once.  That  is  the  only 
way  of  disconcerting  our  enemies.  He  who  hesitates  is  a 
coward  !  So  forward  !  ” 

“  Yes,  forward  !  ”  re-echoed  the  excited  crowd.  They 
unfurled  the  tricolour,  the  banner  banished  by  the  Bour¬ 
bon  kings,  which  reminded  them  of  so  much  glory  and 
such  great  misfortunes  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  with  loud 
shouts  of,  “  Long  live  Napoleon  the  Second!”  the  whole 
column  took  up  its  line  of  march. 

Pale,  in  disordered  garb,  and  with  voices  husky  with 
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emotion  and  fatigue,  M.  d’Escorval  and  the  abbe  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  rebels,  imploring  them  to  listen  to  rea¬ 
son.  These  two  alone  perceived  the  precipice  towards 
which  these  misguided  men  were  rushing,  and  they  prayed 
to  providence  for  an  inspiration  that  might  enable  them  to 
arrest  this  foolish  enterprise  while  there  was  yet  time.  In 
fifty  minutes  the  distance  separating  the  Croix  d’Arcy  from 
Montaignac  is  covered.  Soon  the  insurgents  perceive  the 
gate  of  the  citadel,  which  was  to  have  been  opened  for 
them  by  their  friends  within  the  town.  It  is  eleven 
o’clock,  and  this  gate  is  opened.  Does  not  this  circum¬ 
stance  prove  that  their  friends  are  masters  of  the  town, 
and  that  they  are  awaiting  them  in  force  ?  Hence,  the 
column  boldly  advances,  so  certain  of  success  that  those 
who  carry  guns  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  load 
them. 

M.  d’Escorval  and  the  abbe  alone  foresee  the  catastro¬ 
phe.  They  entreat  the  leader  of  the  expedition  not  to 
neglect  the  commonest  precautions ;  they  implore  him  to 
send  some  two  men  on  in  advance  to  reconnoitre ;  they 
themselves  offer  to  go,  on  condition  that  the  peasants  will 
await  their  return  before  proceeding  farther. 

But  their  prayers  are  unheeded.  The  peasants  pass  the 
outer  line  of  fortification  in  safety,  and  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column  reaches  the  drawbridge.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  now  amounts  to  delirium ;  and  who  will  be  the 
first  to  enter  is  the  only  thought. 

Alas  !  at  that  very  moment  they  hear  a  pistol  fired.  It 
is  a  signal,  for  instantly,  and  on  every  side,  resounds  a' 
terrible  fusillade.  Three  or  four  peasant  fall,  mortally 
wounded.  The  remainder  pause,  terror  stricken  and 
thinking  only  of  escape.  Still  the  leader  encourages  his 
men,  there  are  a  few  of  Napoleon’s  old  soldiers  in  the 
ranks ;  and  a  struggle  begins,  all  the  more  frightful  owing 
to  the  darkness ! 

But  it  is  not  the  cry  of  “  Forward  !  ”  that  suddenly  rends 
the  air.  The  voice  of  a  coward  raises  the  cry  of  panic :  “  We 
are  betrayed !  Let  him  save  himself  who  can  !  ” 

Then  comes  the  end  of  all  order.  A  wild  fear  seizes 
the  throng ;  and  these  men  fly  madly,  despairingly,  scat¬ 
tered  like  withered  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  force  of  the 
tempest. 
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XIV. 

At  first  Chupin’s  extraordinary  revelations  and  the 
thought  that  Martial,  the  heir  of  his  name  and  dukedom, 
should  so  degrade  himself  as  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  vulgar  peasants,  had  well-nigh  overcome  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse.  However,  M.  de  Courtomieu’s  composure  soon 
restored  his  sang  froid.  He  hastened  to  the  barracks,  and 
in  less  than  half-an-hour  five  hundred  linesmen  and  three 
hundred  Montaignac  chasseurs  were  under  arms.  With 
those  forces  at  his  disposal  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  suppress  the  movement  without  the  slightest 
bloodshed.  It  was  only  necessary  to  close  the  gates  of 
the  city,  for  it  was  not  with  clubs  and  fowling-pieces  that 
these  infatuated  peasants  could  force  an  entrance  into  a 
fortified  town. 

Such  moderation  did  not,  however,  suit  a  man  of  the 
duke’s  violent  nature.  Struggle  and  excitement  were  his 
elements,  and  ambition  fanned  his  zeal.  He  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  to  be  left  open,  and  concealed  numerous 
soldiers  behind  the  parapets  of  the  outer  fortifications.  He 
then  stationed  himself  where  he  could  command  a  view  of 
the  insurgents’  approach,  and  deliberately  choose  his  mo¬ 
ment  for  giving  the  signal  to  fire.  Still  a  strange  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Out  of  four  hundred  shots  fired  into  a  dense  mass  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  only  three  hit  their  mark.  More  hu¬ 
mane  than  their  commander,  nearly  all  the  soldiers  had 
fired  into  the  air. 

However,  the  duke  had  no  time  to  investigate  this 
strange  occurrence  now.  He  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  several  hundred  men,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  he  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
The  peasants  were,  perhaps,  some  twenty  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance.  These  simple  minded  fellows  might  easily  have 
made  their  escape.  They  had  only  to  disperse  in  twenty 
different  directions  ;  but  unfortunately,  this  thought  never 
once  occurred  to  the  majority  of  them.  A  few  ran  across 
the  fields  and  then  gained  their  homes  in  safety  ;  while  the 
others  fled  panic  stricken,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep 
before  the  pursuing  soldiers.  Fear  lent  them  wings,  for  at 
each  moment  they  could  hear  the  shots  fired  at  the  laggards. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  was  still  steady  gallop¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  Montaignac  ;  and  this  was  Lache* 
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neur.  He  had  just  reached  the  Croix  d’Arcy  when  tne 
firing  began.  He  listened  and  waited.  No  discharge  of 
musketry  answered  the  first  fusillade.  What  could  be 
happening  ?  Plainly  there  was  no  combat.  Had  the 
peasantry7  been  butchered  then  ?  Lacheneur  had  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  truth,  and  regretted  that  the  bullets  just 
discharged  had  not  pierced  his  own  heart.  He  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  galloped  past  the  cross-roads  towards 
Montaignac.  At  last  he  perceived  the  fugitives  approach¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  He  dashed  forward  to  meet  them, 
and  mingling  curses  and  insults  together  he  vainly  tried  to 
stay  their  flight.  “  You  cowards  !  ”  he  vociferated,  “  you 
traitors  !  you  fly  and  you  are  ten  against  one !  Where  are 
you  going  ?  To  your  own  homes  ?  Fools !  you  will  only 
find  the  gendarmes  there,  waiting  your  coming  to  conduct 
you  to  the  scaffold.  Is  it  not  better  to  die  with  your 
weapons  in  your  hands  ?  Come — right  about.  Follow 
me  !  We  may  still  conquer.  Re-enforcements  are  at 
hand  ;  two  thousand  men  are  following  me  !  ” 

He  promised  them  two  thousand  men ;  had  he  promised 
them  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand — an  army  and  cannon, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference.  Not  until  they  reached 
the  wide  open  space  of  the  cross-roads,  where  they  had 
talked  so  confidently  scarcely  an  hour  before,  did  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  throng  regain  their  senses,  while 
the  others  fled  in  every  direction. 

About  a  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most  determined 
of  the  conspirators  gathered  round  Lacheneur.  In  the 
midst  of  the  little  crowd  was  the  Abbe  Midon  with  a 
gloomy  and  despondent  countenance.  He  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  baron,  of  whose  fate  he  was  ignorant. 
Had  M.  d’Escorval  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner?  or  was 
it  possible  that  he  had  made  his  escape  ?  The  worthy 
priest  dared  not  return  home.  He  waited,  hoping  that  his 
companion  might  rejoin  him,  and  deemed  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  in  finding  the  baron’s  cabriolet  still  standing  at  a 
corner  of  the  open  space,  formed  by  the  four  cross  roads. 
He  was  still  waiting  when  the  remnant  of  the  column 
confided  to  Maurice  and  Chanlouineau  came  up.  Of  the 
five  hundred  men  that  composed  this  troop  on  its  depart¬ 
ure  from  Sairmeuse,  only  fifteen  remained,  including  the 
two  retired  officers,  who  had  escaped  from  Montaignac, 
and  brought  Lacheneur  intelligence  that  the  conspiracy 
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was  discovered.  Marie-Anne  was  in  the  centre  of  this 
little  party. 

Her  father  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  decide  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  Should  each  man  go  his  own 
way  ?  or  should  they  unite,  and  by  an  obstinate  resistance, 
give  their  comrades  time  to  reach  their  homes  ? 

Chanlouineau’s  voice  put  an  end  to  the  *hesitation.  “  I 
have  come  to  fight,”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  I  shall  sell  my 
life  dearly.” 

“  We  will  make  a  stand  then  !  ”  cried  the  others. 

But  Chanlouineau  did  not  immediately  follow  them  to 
the  spot  they  considered  best  adapted  for  a  prolonged 
defence ;  he  called  Maurice  and  drew  him  a  little  aside. 
“  You  must  leave  us  at  once  M.  d’Escorval,”  he  said, 
in  a  rough  voice. 

“  I — I  came  here,  Chanlouineau,  as  you  did,  to  do  my 
duty.” 

“  Your  duty,  sir,  is  to  serve  Marie-Anne.  Go  at  once, 
and  take  her  with  you.” 

“  I  shall  remain,”  said  Maurice  firmly. 

He  was  going  to  join  his  comrades  when  Chanlouineau 
stopped  him.  “  You  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  your  life 
here,”  he  said  quickly.  “  It  belongs  to  the  woman  who 
has  given  herself  to  you.” 

“  Wretch  !  how  dare  you — ” 

Chanlouineau  sadly  shook  his  head.  “What  is  the  use 
of  denying  it  ?  ”  said  he.  “  It  was  so  great  a  temptation 
that  only  an  angel  could  have  resisted  it.  It  was  not 
your  fault,  nor  was  it  hers.  Lacheneur  was  a  bad  father. 
There  was  a  day  when  I  wanted  either  to  kill  myself  or  to 
kill  you,  I  didn’t  know  which.  Ah  !  you  certainly  were 
near  death  that  day.  You  were  scarcely  five  paces  from 
the  muzzle  of  my  gun.  It  was  God  who  stayed  my  hand 
by  reminding  me  what  her  despair  would  be.  But  now 
that  I  have  to  die,  and  Lacheneur  as  well,  some  one  must 
take  care  of  Marie-Anne.  Swear  that  you  will  marry  her. 
You  may  be  involved  in  some  difficulty  on  account  of  this 
affair  ;  but  I  have  the  means  of  saving  you.” 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  fusillade.  The  Duke 
de  Sairmeuse’s  soldiers  were  approaching.  “  Good  heav¬ 
ens  !  ”  exclaimed  Chanlouineau,  “  and  Marie-Anne.” 

They  rushed  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  Maurice  was  tbe 
first  tQ  find  her,  standing  in  *iie  centre  of  the  open  spaco 
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dinging  to  the  neck  of  her  father’s  horse.  He  took  hei 
in  his  arms,  trying  to  drag  her  away.  “  Come  !  ”  said  he, 
“  come !” 

But  she  refused.  “  Leave  me,  leave  me !  ”  she  en¬ 
treated. 

“  But  all  is  lost !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that  all  is  lost — even  honour.  Leave  me 
here.  I  must  remain ;  I  must  die,  and  thus  hide  my 
shame.  It  must,  it  shall  be  so !  ” 

Just  then  Chanlouineau  reached  them.  Had  he  di¬ 
vined  the  secret  of  her  resistance  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  at 
all  events  without  uttering  a  word,  he  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  her  to 
the  cabriolet,  beside  which  the  Abbe  Midon  was  stand¬ 
ing.  “  Get  in,”  he  said,  addressing  the  priest,  “  and 
quick — take  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur.  Now,  Maurice 
it’s  your  turn  !  ” 

But  the  duke’s  soldiers  were  already  masters  of  the 
field.  They  had  perceived  this  little  group  and  hastened 
forward.  Brave  Chanlouineau  certainly  was.  He  seized 
his  gun,  and  brandishing  it  like  a  club  managed  to  hold 
the  enemy  at  bay,  while  Maurice  sprang  into  the  carriage 
caught  the  reins  and  started  the  horse  off  at  a  gallop. 
All  the  cowardice  and  all  the  heroism  displayed  on  that 
terrible  night  will  never  be  really  known.  Two  minutes 
after  the  departure  of  the  vehicle,  Chanlouineau  was  still 
battling  with  the  foe.  He  had  at  least  a  dozen  men  to 
deal  with.  Twenty  shots  had  been  fired,  and  yet  he  was 
unwounded,  and  his  enemies  almost  believed  him  to  be 
invulnerable. 

“Surrender!”  cried  the  soldiers,  amazed  by  his  bra¬ 
very  ;  “  surrender !  ” 

“  Never !  never !  ”  he  shrieked  in  reply,  at  the  same 
time  warding  his  assailants  off  with  well-nigh  superhuman 
strength  and  agility.  The  struggle  might  have  lasted 
some  time  longer,  had  not  one  of  the  soldiers  managed  to 
crawl  behind  him,  without  being  perceived.  This  lines¬ 
man  seized  Chanlouineau  by  the  legs,  and  although  the 
latter  struggled  furiously,  he  was  taken  at  such  a  disad¬ 
vantage  that  further  resistance  was  impossible.  He  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  loud  cry  of  “  Help !  friends,  help  !  ” 

But  no  one  responded  to  this  appeal.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  open  space  those  upon  whom  he  called  had  vir 
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tually  yielded,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  The  main 
body  of  the  duke’s  infantry  was  near  at  hand  The  rebels 
could  hear  the  drums  beating  the  charge ;  and  see  the 
bayonets  gleaming  in  the  moonlight. 

Lacneneur,  who  had  remained  on  horseback  amid  his 
partisans,  utterly  ignoring  the  bullets  that  whistled  round 
him,  felt  that  his  few  remaining  friends  were  about  to  be 
exterminated.  At  that  supreme  moment  a  vision  of  the 
past  flitted  before  his  mind’s  eye,  with  tlie  rapidity  of  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  read  and  judged  his  own  heart. 
Hatred  had  led  him  to  crime.  He  loathed  himself  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  imposed  upon  his  daughter, 
and  cursed  himself  for  the  falsehoods  with  which  he  had 
deceived  these  brave  men,  for  whose  death  he  would  be 
accountable  to  God.  Enough  blood  had  flowed ;  he  must 
save  those  who  remained.  “  Cease  firing,  my  friends,” 
he  commanded  ;  “  retreat !  ” 

They  obeyed — he  could  see  them  scatter  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  He  toe  could  fly,  for  was  he  not  mounted  on  a 
swift  steed  which  would  bear  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy  ?  But  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  survive  de¬ 
feat.  Maddened  with  remorse,  despair,  sorrow,  and 
impotent  rage,  he  saw  no  refuge  except  in  death.  He 
had  only  to  wait  for  it,  for  it  was  fast  approaching ;  and 
yet  he  preferred  to  rush  to  meet  it.  Gathering  up  the 
reins,  and  applying  the  spurs  he  charged  upon  the  enemy. 

The  shock  was  rude,  the  ranks  opened,  and  there  was 
a  moment’s  confusion.  Then  Lacheneur’s  horse,  wounded 
by  a  dozen  bayonet  thrusts,  reared  on  its  hind-legs,  beat 
the  air  with  its  forehoofs,  and,  falling  backwards,  pinned 
its  rider  underneath.  And  the  soldiers  marched  onward 
not  suspecting  that  the  rider  was  struggling  to  free  him¬ 
self. 

It  was  half-past  one  in  the  morning — the  open  space 
where  the  cross  roads  met  was  virtually  deserted.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  save  the  moans  of  a  few  wounded  men, 
calling  on  their  comrades  for  succour.  Before  thinking  of 
attending  to  the  wounded,  M.  de  Sairmeuse  had  to  occupy 
himself  with  his  own  personal  interests  and  glory.  Now 
that  the  insurrection  had,  so  to  say,  been  suppressed,  it 
was  necessary  to  exaggerate  its  magnitude  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  his  grace’s  reward  might  be  ir  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  services  he  would  be  supposed  to  have 
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rendered.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  rebels  had  been  cap 
tured  ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  victory  all 
the  eclat  which  the  duke  desired.  He  must  find  more  cul¬ 
prits  to  drag  before  the  provost-marshal  or  before  a  mili¬ 
tary  commission.  He,  therefore,  divided  his  troops  into 
several  detachments,  and  sent  them  in  every  direction  with 
orders  to  explore  the  villages,  search  the  houses,  and  arrest 
all  suspected  persons.  Having  given  this  order  and  re¬ 
commended  implacable  severity,  he  turned  his  horse  and 
started  at  a  brisk  trot  for  Montaignac. 

Like  his  friend,  M.  de  Courtornieu,  he  would  have 
blessed  these  honest,  artless  conspirators,  had-  not  a  grow¬ 
ing  fear  impaired  his  satisfaction.  Was  his  son,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sairmeuse,  really  implicated  in  this  conspiracy  or 
not?  The  duke  could  scarcely  believe  in  Martial’s  conni¬ 
vance,  and  yet  the  recollection  of  Chupin’s  assertions 
troubled  him.  On  the  other  hand,  what  could  have  be¬ 
come  of  Martial  ?  Had  he  been  met  by  the  servant  sent 
to  warn  him  ?  Was  he  returning  ?  And,  in  that  case,  by 
which  road  ?  Had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  ?  So  many  questions  which  could  not  with  certainty 
be  answered. 

His  grace’s  relief  was  intense  when,  on  reaching  his 
residence  in  Montaignac,  after  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Courtornieu,  he  learnt  that  Martial  had  returned  home 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  The  servant  who 
brought  him  this  news  added  that  the  marquis  had  gone 
to  his  own  room  directly  he  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

“All  right,”  replied  the  duke.  “I  will  go  to  him 
there.”  At  the  same  time,  however,  despite  his  outward 
placidity  of  manner,  he  was  secretly  murmuring,  “  What 
abominable  impertinence  !  What !  I  am  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  my  troops,  my  life  imperilled,  and  my  son 
goes  quietly  to  bed  without  even  assuring  himself  of  my 
safety  !  ” 

He  reached  Martial’s  room,  and  finding  the  door  closed 
and  locked  on  the  inside,  rapped  angrily  against  the 
panel. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  inquired  the  young  marquis. 

“  It  is  I,”  replied  the  duke  ;  “  open  the  door. 

Martial  at  once  complied,  and  M.  de  Sairmeuse  entered ; 
but  the  sight  that  met  his  gaze  made  him  tremble.  On 
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the  table  stood  a  basin  full  of  blood,  and  Martial,  with  bare 
chest,  was  bathing  a  large  wound  near  the  right  nipple. 

“  You  have  been  fighting !  ”  exclaimed  the  duke,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah  ! — then  you  were,  indeed — ” 

“  I  was  where  ? — what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  at  the  rendezvous  of  those  miserable  peasants 
who,  in  their  folly,  dared  to  dream  of  overthrowing  the 
best  of  princes  !  ” 

“  I  think  you  must  be  jesting,  sir,”  replied  Martial,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  surprise,  which  somewhat  reassured  his 
father,  though  it  failed  to  dissipate  his  suspicions  entirely. 

“  Then  these  vile  rascals  attacked  you  ?  ”  inquired  M. 
de  Sairmeuse. 

“  Not  at  all.  I  have  been  simply  obliged  to  fight  a 
duel.” 

“With  whom  ?  Name  the  scoundrel  who  has  dared  to 
insult  you  ?  ” 

A  faint  flush  tinged  Martial’s  cheek ;  but  it  was  with 
his  usual  careless  manner  that  he  replied  :  “  Upon  my 
word,  no;  I  shall  not  give  his  name.  You  would  trouble 
him,  perhaps ;  and  I  really  owe  the  fellow  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude.  It  happened  upon  the  highway;  he  might  have  mur¬ 
dered  me  without  ceremony  had  he  only  chosen,  but  he 
offered  me  open  combat.  Besides,  he  was  wounded  far 
more  severely  than  I.” 

All  M.  de  Sairmeuse’s  doubts  had  now  returned. 
“  And  why,  instead  of  summoning  a  physician,  are  you 
attempting  to  dress  this  wound  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  because  I  wish  to  keep 
it  a  secret.” 

The  duke  shook  his  head.  “  All  this  is  scarcely  plaus¬ 
ible,”  he  remarked  ;  “  especially  after  the  statements  made 
to  me  concerning  your  complicity  in  the  revolt.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  young  marquis,  “  so  your  head  spy 
has  been  at  work  again.  However,  I  am  certainly  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  your 
son’s  word  and  the  stories  told  you  by  such  a  wretch.” 

“  Don’t  speak  ill  of  Chupin,  marquis ;  he  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  we  should  have  been 
taken  unawares.  It  was  through  him  that  I  learned  of 
this  vast  conspiracy  organized  by  Lacheneur— ” 
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“  What !  is  it  Lacheneur — ” 

“  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement  ? — yes,  marquis. 
Ah !  your  usual  discernment  has  failed  you  in  this  in' 
stance.  What,  you  were  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
and  yet  you  suspected  nothing  ?  And  you  contemplate  a 
diplomatic  career!  But  this  is  not  everything.  Now  you 
know  what  became  of  the  money  you  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  these  people.  They  used  it  to  purchase  guns,  powder 
and  ammunition.” 

The  duke  was  satisfied  that  his  earlier  suspicions  con¬ 
cerning  his  son’s  complicity  were  without  foundation ;  still 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  taunt  Martial  anent 
his  intimacy  with  the  ex-steward  of  Sairmeuse.  But,  de¬ 
spite  the  bitterness  of  the  situation,  it  proved  a  fruitless 
effort.  Martial  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been  duped, 
but  he  did  not  think  of  resentment.  “  If  Lacheneur  has 
been  captured,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  “  if  he  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  if  I  could  only  save  him,  then  Marie- 
Anne  would  have  nothing  to  refuse  me.” 


XV. 


When  the  Baron  d’Escorval  divined  the  reason  of  his 
son’s  frequent  absences  from  home,  he  studiously  avoided 
speaking  on  the  matter  to  his  wife ;  and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  even  warn  her  of  his  purpose  when  he  went  to  ask  the 
Abbe  Midon  to  go  with  him  to  Lacheneur’s.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  had  a  secret  from  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  life  ;  and  his  silence  fully  explains 
the  intensity  of  Madame  d’Escorval’s  astonishment  when 
at  dinner  time  Maurice  was  sometimes  late  ;  but  the  baron, 
like  all  great  workers,  was  punctuality  itself.  Hence  his 
non-arrival  could  only  be  due  to  some  extraordinary  oc¬ 
currence.  Madame  d’Escorval’s  surprise  developed  into 
uneasiness  when  she  ascertained  that  her  husband  had 
started  off  in  the  Abbe  Mi  don’s  company,  that  they  had 
harnessed  a  horse  to  the  cabriolet  themselves,  driving 
through  the  stable-yard  into  a  lane  leading  to  the  public 
road,  in  lieu  of  passing  through  the  court-yard  in  front 
of  the  house,  as  was  the  usual  practice.  This  strange 
precaution  must  necessarily  conceal  some  mystery. 

Madame  d’Escorval  waited,  oppressed  by  vague  fore- 
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bodings.  The  servants  shared  her  anxiety ;  for  the 
baron’s  affability  and  kindness  had  greatly  endeared  him 
to  all  his  dependants.  Long  hours  passed  by,  but  event¬ 
ually,  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  peasant  re¬ 
turning  from  Sairmeuse  passed  by  the  chateau,  and  seeing 
the  servants  clustering  in  front  of  the  garden  gate  he 
stopped  short,  and  with  the  loquacity  of  a  man  who  has 
just  been  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Bacchus  proceeded  to 
relate  the  most  incredible  stories.  He  declared  that  all 
the  peasantry  for  ten  leagues  around  were  under  arms, 
and  that  the  Baron  d’Escorval  was  the  leader  of  a  revolt 
organized  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  final  success  of  the  movement,  boldly  stating 
that  Napoleon  II.,  Marie-Louise,  and  all  the  marshals  were 
concealed  in  Montaignac.  Alas !  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Lacheneur  had  not  hesitated  to  utter  the  grossest 
falsehoods  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  followers  to  his  cause. 
Madame  d’Escorval,  before  whom  this  peasant  was  con¬ 
ducted,  could  not  be  deceived  by  these  ridiculous  stories, 
but  she  could  and  did  believe  that  the  baron  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  insurrection.  And  this  belief,  which 
would  have  carried  consternation  to  many  women’s  hearts, 
absolutely  reassured  her.  She  had  entire,  unlimited  faith 
in  her  husband.  She  believed  him  superior  to  all  other 
men — infallible,  in  short.  Hence,  if  he  had  organized  a 
movement,  that  movement  was  right.  If  he  had  attempted 
it,  it  was  because  he  expected  to  succeed  ;  and  if  he 
looked  for  success,  to  her  mind  it  was  certain. 

Impatient,  however,  to  know  the  result,  she  despatched 
the  gardener  to  Sairmeuse  with  orders  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  without  awakening  suspicion,  if  possible,  and  to 
hasten  back  as  soon  as  he  could  learn  anything  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  nature.  He  returned  shortly  after  midnight,  pale, 
frightened,  and  in  tears.  The  disaster  had  already 
become  known,  and  had  been  described  to  him  with  any 
amount  of  exaggeration.  He  had  been  told  that  hundreds 
of  men  had  been  killed,  and  that  a  whole  army  was 
scouring  the  country,  massacring  the  defenceless  peasants 
and  their  families. 

While  he  was  telling  his  story,  Madame  d’Escorval  felt 
as  if  she  were  going  mad.  She  saw — yes,  positively,  saw 
her  son  and  her  husband,  dead — or  still  worse,  mortally 
wounded,  stretched  on  the  public  highway — lying  with 
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their  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  livid,  bloody,  their 
eyes  staring  wildly — begging  for  water — a  drop  of  water 
to  assuage  their  burning  thirst.  “  I  will  find  them  !  ”  she 
exclaimed,  in  frenzied  accents.  “  I  will  go  to  the  battle¬ 
field  and  seek  for  them  among  the  dead,  until  I  find  them. 
Light  some  torches,  my  friends,  and  come  with  me,  for 
you  will  aid  me,  will  you  not?  You  loved  them;  they 
were  so  good  !  You  would  not  leave  their  dead  bodies 
unburied !  Oh !  the  wretches !  the  wretches  who  have 
killed  them  !  ” 

The  servants  were  hastening  to  obey  when  the  furious 
gallop  of  a  horse  and  the  rapid  roll  of  carriage-wheels 
were  heard.  “  Here  they  come  !  ”  exclaimed  the  gardener, 
“  here  they  come  !  ” 

Madame  d’Escorval,  followed  by  the  servants,  rushed 
to  the  gate  just  in  time  to  see  a  cabriolet  enter  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  panting  horse,  flecked  with  foam,  miss  his 
footing,  and  fall.  The  Abbe  Midon  and  Maurice  had 
already  sprung  to  the  ground  and  were  removing  an  ap¬ 
parently  lifeless  body  from  the  vehicle.  Even  Marie- 
Anne’s  great  energy  had  not  been  able  to  resist  so  many 
successive  shocks.  The  last  trial  had  overwhelmd  her. 
Once  in  the  carriage,  all  immediate  danger  having  disap¬ 
peared,  the  excitement  which  had  sustained  her  fled.  She 
became  unconscious,  and  all  efforts  had  hitherto  failed  to 
restore  her.  Madame  d’Escorval,  however,  did  not 
recognize  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  in  her  masculine  at¬ 
tire.  She  only  saw  that  the  body  Maurice  and  the  priest 
were  carrying  was  not  her  husband,  and  turning  to  her  son 
exclaimed  in  a  stifled  voice.  “  And  your  father — your  fa¬ 
ther  where  is  he  ?  ” 

Until  that  moment,  Maurice  and  the  cure  had  comforted 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  M.  d’Escorval  would  reach 
home  before  them.  They  were  now  cruelly  undeceived. 
Maurice  tottered,  and  almost  dropped  his  precious  burden. 
The  abbe  perceived  his  anguish  and  made  a  sign  to  two 
servants  who  gently  lifted  Marie-Anne,  and  bore  her  to 
the  house.  Then  turning  to  Madame  d’Escorval  the  cure 
exclaimed  at  hazard.  “  The  baron  will  soon  be  here, 
madame,  he  fled  first — ” 

“  The  baron  d’Escorval  could  not  have  fled,”  she  inter 
rupted.  “  A  general  does  not  desert  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy.  If  a  panic  seizes  his  soldiers,  he 
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rushes  to  the  front,  and  either  leads  them  back  to  combat, 
or  sacrifices  his  own  life.” 

“  Mother !  ”  faltered  Maurice  ;  “  mother  !  ” 

“Oh  !  do  not  try  to  deceive  me.  My  husband  was  the 
organizer  of  this  conspiracy — If  his  confederates  have 
been  beaten  and  dispersed  they  must  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  cowards.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me,  my  hus¬ 
band  is  dead !  ” 

In  spite  of  the  abbe’s  quickness  of  perception,  he  could 
not  understand  these  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  baron' 
ess ;  and  feared  that  sorrow  and  terror  had  tampered  with 
her  mind.  “  Ah  !  madame,”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  baron 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  movement :  far  from  it — ”  He 
paused  ;  they  were  standing  in  the  court-yard,  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  torches  lighted  by  the  servants  a  moment  pre¬ 
viously.  Any  one  passing  along  the  public  road  could 
hear  and  see  everything  ;  and  in  the  present  situation  such 
imprudence  might  have  fatal  results.  “  Come,  Madame,” 
accordingly  resumed  the  priest,  leading  the  baroness  to¬ 
ward  the  house  “  and  you  Maurice,  come  as  well !  ” 

Madame  d’Escorval  and  her  son  passively  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  former  seemed  crushed  by  unspeakable 
anguish,  but  on  entering  the  drawing-room  she  instinctively 
glanced  at  the  seemingly  lifeless  form  extended  on  the 
sofa.  This  time  she  recognized  Marie-Anne.  “  What, 
Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  !  ”  she  faltered,  “  here  in  this 
costume  ?  dead  ?  ” 

One  might  indeed  believe  that  the  poor  girl  was  dead, 
to  see  her  lying  there  rigid,  cold,  and  as  white  as  if  the 
last  drop  of  blood  had  been  drained  from  her  veins.  Her 
beautiful  face  had  the  motionless  pallor  of  marble  ;  her 
half-open  colourless  lips  disclosed  her  teeth,  clenched 
convulsively,  and  a  large  dark  blue  circle  surrounded  her 
closed  eyelids.  Her  long  black  hair,  which  she  had 
rolled  up  closely,  so  as  to  slip  it  under  her  peasant’s  hat 
was  now  unwound,  and  fell  confusedly  over  the  sofa  and 
her  shoulders. 

“  There  is  no  danger,”  declared  the  abbe,  after  he  had 
examined  her.  “  She  has  only  fainted,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  she  regains  consciousness.”  And  then,  rap¬ 
idly  but  clearly,  he  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  the 
servants,  who  were  as  astonished  as  their  mistress. 

“  What  a  night !  ”  murmured  Madame  d’Escorval,  as 
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staring  on  the  scene  with  dilated  eyes  she  mechanically 
wiped  her  forehead,  covered  with  cold  perspiration. 

“  I  must  remind  you,  madame,”  said  the  priest  sympa- 
thizingly,  but  firmly,  “  that  reason  and  duty  alike  forbid 
your  yielding  to  despair !  Wife,  where  is  your  energy  ? 
Christian,  what  has  become  of  your  confidence  in  a  just 
and  protecting  providence !  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  have  courage  left/’  faltered  the  wretched  woman. 
“  I  am  brave  !  ” 

The  abbe  led  her  to  a  large  arm-chair  and  compelled 
her  to  sit  down.  Then  in  a  gentler  tone,  he  resumed  : 
“  Besides,  why  should  you  despair,  madame  ?  Your  son 
is  with  you  in  safety.  Your  husband  has  not  compromised 
himself ;  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  I  have  done 
myself.”  And  briefly,  but  with  rare  precision,  the  priest 
explained  the  part  which  he  and  the  baron  had  played 
during  this,  unfortunate  evening. 

Instead  of  reassuring  the  baroness,  however,  his  recital 
seemed  to  increase  her  anxiety.  “  I  understand  you,”  she 
interrupted,  “  and  I  believe  you.  But  I  also  know  that  all 
the  people  in  the  country  round  about  are  convinced  that 
my  husband  commanded  the  rebels.  They  believe  it,  and 
they  will  say  it.” 

“  And  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  If  he  has  been  arrested,  as  you  give  me  to  understand 
maybe  the  case,  he  will  be  summoned  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  emperor’s  friends  ?  That 
alone  is  a  crime,  as  you  know  very  well  yourself.  He  will 
be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.” 

“  No,  madame,  no  !  Am  I  not  here  ?  I  will  go  to  the 
tribunal,  and  say: ‘I  have  seen  and  know  everything.’” 

“  But  they  will  arrest  you  as  well,  for  you  are  not  a 
priest  after  their  cruel  hearts.  They  will  throw  you  into 
prison,  and  you  will  meet  him  on  the  scaffold.” 

Maurice  had  been  listening  with  a  pale,  haggard  face. 
“  Ah,  I  shall  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  my  father,” 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  heard  these  last  words,  and  then  de¬ 
spite  all  the  abbe’s  attempts  to  silence  him,  he  continued. 
“  Yes,  I  shall  have  killed  him.  He  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  existence  of  this  conspiracy  desired  by  Lacheneur; 
but  I  knew  of  it,  and  wished  to  succeed,  because  on  it 
the  success,  the  happiness  of  my  life  depended.  And 
then — wretch  that  I  was ! — at  times  when  I  wished  to  gain 
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a  waverer  to  our  ranks,  I  mentioned  the  honoured  name  of 
D’Escorval.  Ah  I  I  was  mad ! — I  was  mad  !  And  yet, 
even  now,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  curse  iny  folly  !  Oh, 

mother,  mother,  if  you  knew - ” 

The  young  fellow  paused,  the  sobs  which  convulsively 
rose  in  his  throat,  choking  all  further  utterances.  Just 
then  a  faint  moan  was  heard.  Marie-Anne  was  slowly  re¬ 
gaining  consciousness.  She  seemed  intensely  puzzled  by 
the  scene  around  her,  and  passed  her  hands  before  her 
wandering  eyes  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  she  were  really 
awake  or  not.  At  one  moment  she  opened  her  mouth  as 
if  to  speak,  but  the  Abbe  Midon  checked  her  with  a  hasty 
gesture.  Maurice’s  confession,  and  his  mother’s  remarks 
had  fully  enlightened  the  priest  as  to  the  danger  threaten¬ 
ing  the  D’Escorvals.  How  could  it  be  averted  ?  There 
was  no  time  for  reflection.  He  must  decide,  and  act  at 
once.  Accordingly  he  darted  to  the  door,  and  summoned 
the  servants  still  clustering  in  the  hall  and  on  the  staircase. 
“  Listen  to  me  attentively,”  said  he,  in  that  quick  imperious 
voice  which  unhesitatingly  impresses  the  hearer  with  the 
certainty  of  approaching  peril,  “  and  remember  that  your 
master’s  life  depends,  perhaps,  upon  your  discretion.  We 
can  rely  upon  you,  can  we  not  ?  ” 

Simultaneously  the  little  group  of  dependents  raised  their 
hands,  as  if  to  call  upon  heaven  to  witness  their  fidelity. 

“In  less  than  an  hour,”  continued  the  priest,  “the  sol¬ 
diers  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  will  be  here.  Not  a 
word  must  be  said  concerning  what  has  happened  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Whoever  questions  you  must  be  led  to  suppose  that 
I  went  away  with  the  baron,  and  returned  alone.  Not  one 
of  you  must  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur.  We  are 
going  to  conceal  her.  Remember,  my  friends  that  all  is 
lost  if  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  presence  here  is  roused. 
Should  the  soldiers  question  you,  try  and  convince,  them 
that  M.  Maurice  has  not  left  the  house  this  evening.” 
The  priest  paused  for  a  moment,  trying  to  think  if  he  had 
forgotten  any  other  precaution  that  human  prudence  could 
suggest ;  then  he  added  again.  “  One  word  more ;  to  see 
you  standing  about  at  this  hour  of  the  night  will  awaken 
suspicion  at  once.  However,  we  must  plead  in  justifica¬ 
tion  the  alarm  we  feel  at  the  baron’s  prolonged  absence. 
Besides,  Madame  d’Escorval  is  ill  and  that  will  furnish 
another  excuse.  She  must  go  to  bed  at  once,  for  by  this 
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means  she  may  escape  all  awkward  questioning.  As  for 
you,  Maurice,  run  and  change  your  clothes ;  and  above  all, 
wash  your  hands,  and  sprinkle  some  scent  over  them. 

Those  who  heard  the  abbe  were  so  impressed  with  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  that  they  were  more  than  willing 
to  obey  his  orders.  As  soon  as  Marie-Anne'  could  be 
moved,  she  was  carried  to  a  tiny  garret  under  the  roof ; 
while  Madame  d’Escorval  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
the  servants  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  Maurice  and  the 
abbe  remained  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  They  were 
both  cruelly  oppressed  by  anxiety,  and  shared  the  opinion 
that  the  Baron  d’Escorval  had  been  made  a  prisoner.  In 
that  event,  the  abbe  Midon  felt  that  all  he  could  usefully 
attempt,  was  to  try  and  save  Maurice  from  any  charge  of 
complicity.  “  And  who  knows,”  he  muttered,  “  the  son’s 
freedom  may  save  the  father’s  life.” 

At  that  moment,  his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
violent  pull  at  the  bell  of  the  front  gate.  The  gardener 
could  be  heard  hastening  to  answer  the  summons,  the  gate 
grated  on  its  hinges,  and  then  the  measured  tread  of  sol¬ 
diers  resounded  over  the  gravel.  Half-a-minute  later  a 
loud  voice  commanded  :  “  Halt !  ” 

The  priest  looked  at  Maurice  and  saw  that  he  was  as 
pale  as  death.  “  Be  calm,”  he  entreated,  “  don’t  be 
alarmed.  Don’t  lose  your  self-possession — and,  above  all, 
don’t  forget  my  instructions.” 

“Let  them  come,”  replied  Maurice.  “  I  am  prepared.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  than  the  drawing-room  door  was 
flung  violently  open,  and  a  captain  of  grenadiers  entered 
the  apartment.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty, 
tall,  fair-haired,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  little,  carefully  waxed 
moustache.  No  doubt  on  ordinary  occasions  this  military 
dandy’s  features  wore  the  coxcomb’s  usual  look  of  self- 
complacency,  but  for  the  time  being  he  had  a  really  fero¬ 
cious  air.  The  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  accompanied 
awaited  his  orders  in  the  hall.  After  glancing  suspiciously 
round  the  apartment,  he  asked  in  a  harsh  voice  ;  “  Who  is 
the  master  of  this  house  ?  ” 

“The  Baron  d’Escorval,  my  father,  who  is  absent,”  re¬ 
plied  Maurice. 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

The  abbe,  who  had  hitherto  remained  seated,  now  rose 
to  his  feet.  “  On  hearing  of  the  unfortunate  outbreak  of 
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this  evening,”  he  replied,  “  the  baron  and  myself  went 
after  the  peasants  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  foolish  undertaking.  They  would  not  listen  to 
us.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  I  became  separated 
from  the  baron  ;  I  returned  here  very  anxious,  and  am 
now  waiting  for  his  return.” 

The  captain  twisted  his  moustache  with  a  sneering  air. 
“  Not  a  bad  invention  !  ”  said  he.  “  Only  I  don’t  believe 
a  word  of  it.” 

A  threatening  light  gleamed  in  the  priest’s  eyes,  and  his 
lips  trembled  for  a  moment.  However,  he  prudently  held 
his  peace. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  rudely  asked  the  officer. 

“  I  am  the  cure  of  Sairmeuse.” 

“  Honest  men  ought  to  be  in  bed  at  this  hour.  And  you 
are  racing  about  the  country  after  rebellious  peasants. 
Really,  I  don’t  know  what  prevents  me  from  ordering  your 
arrest.” 

What  did  prevent  him  was  the  priestly  robe,  all  power¬ 
ful  under  the  Restoration.  With  Maurice,  however,  the 
swaggering  swashbuckler  was  more,  at  ease.  “  How  many 
are  there  in  this  family  of  yours  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Three;  my  father,  my  mother — ill  at  this  moment — 
and  myself.” 

“  And  how  many  servants  ?  ” 

“  Seven — four  men  and  three  women.” 

“  You  haven’t  housed  or  concealed  any  one  here  this 
evening  ?  ” 

“  No  one.” 

“  It  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that,”  rejoined  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  turning  towards  the  door  he  called,  “  Corporal 
Bavois,  step  here  !  ” 

This  corporal  proved  to  be  one  of  the  old  soldiers  who 
had  followed  the  emperor  all  over  Europe.  Two  tiny,  but 
piercing  grey  eyes  lighted  his  tanned,  weather-beaten  face, 
and  an  immense  hooked  nose  surmounted  a  heavy,  brist¬ 
ling  moustache.  “  Bavois,”  commanded  the  officer,  “  take 
half  a  dozen  men  and  search  this  house  from  top  to  bottom. 
You  are  an  old  fox,  and  if  there  be  any  hiding-place  here, 
you  will  be  sure  to  discover  it.  If  you  find  any  one  con¬ 
cealed  here,  bring  the  person  to  me.  Go,  and  make 
haste !  ” 

The  corporal  saluted  and  turned  on  his  heels ;  while  the 
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captain  walked  towards  Maurice :  “  And  now/'  said  he^ 
“  what  have  you  been  doing  this  evening  ?  ” 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  a  moment :  then,  with  welt 
feigned  indifference,  replied :  “  I  have  not  put  my  head  out 
of  doors.” 

“  Hum  !  that  must  be  proved.  Let  me  see  your  hands.” 
The  soldier’s  tone  was  so  offensive  that  Maurice  felt  the 
blood  rise  to  his  forehead.  Fortunately  a  warning  glance 
from  the  abbe  made  him  restrain  himself.  He  offered  his 
hands  for  inspection,  and  the  captain,  after  examining  them 
carefully  on  either  side,  took  the  final  precaution  to  smell 
them.  “  Ah  !  ”  quoth  he,  “  these  hands  are  too  white  and 
smell  too  sweet  to  have  been  dabbling  with  powder.” 

At  the  same  time  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  this 
young  man  should  have  so  little  courage  as  to  remain  by 
the  fireside  at  home,  while  his  father  was  leading  the  peas¬ 
ants  on  to  battle.  “  Another  thing,”  said  he  :  “  you  must 
have  some  weapons  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  few  hunting  rifles.” 

“  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  In  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor.” 

“  Take  me  there.” 

They  conducted  him  to  the  room,  and  on  finding  that 
none  of  the  guns  had  been  used,  at  least  for  some  days,  he 
seemed  considerably  annoyed.  But  his  disappointment 
reached  a  climax  when  Corporal  Bavois  returned  and 
stated  that  he  had  searched  everywhere,  without  finding 
anything  of  a  suspicious  character. 

“  Send  for  the  servants,”  was  the  officer’s  next  order ; 
but  all  the  dependents  faithfully  confined  themselves  to  the 
story  indicated  by  the  abbe  Midon,  and  the  captain  per¬ 
ceived  that  even  if  a  mystery  existed,  as  he  suspected,  he 
was  not  likely  to  fathom  it.  Swearing  that  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house  should  pay  a  heavy  penalty  if  they  were  de¬ 
ceiving  him,  he  again  called  Bavois  and  told  him  that  he 
should  resume  the  search  himself.  “  You,”  he  added,  will 
remain  here  with  two  men,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  ren¬ 
der  a  strict  account  of  all  you  see  and  hear.  If  M.  d’Es- 
corval  returns,  bring  him  to  me  at  once ;  do  not  allow  him 
to  escape.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  good  luck  to  you  !  ” 
He  added  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  left  the 
room  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it.  Scarcely  had  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away,  than  the  corporal  gave 
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▼ent  to  his  disgust  in  a  frightful  oath.  "Hein!”  said  he, 
to  his  men,  “  did  you  hear  that  cadet.  Listen,  watch,  ar¬ 
rest,  report.  So  he  takes  us  for  spies  !  Ah  !  if  the  Little 
Corporal  only  knew  how  his  old  soldiers  were  degraded  !  ” 

The  two  men  responded  with  sullen  growls. 

“  As  for  you,”  pursued  the  old  trooper,  addressing  Mau¬ 
rice  and  the  abbe,  “  I  Bavois,  corporal  of  the  grenadiers, 
declare  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  my  comrades  here, 
that  you  are  as  free  as  birds,  and  that  we  shall  arrest  no 
one.  More  than  that,  if  we  can  aid  you  in  any  way,  we 
are  at  your  service.  The  little  fool  who  commands  us  this 
evening  thought  we  were  fighting.  Look  at  my  gun — I 
have  not  fired  a  shot  from  it — and  my  comrades  only  fired 
blank  cartridges.”  The  statement  might  possibly  be  a 
sincere  one,  but  was  scarcely  probable.  “  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  conceal,”  replied  the  cautious  priest. 

The  old  corporal  gave  a  knowing  wink.  “  Ah  !  you  dis¬ 
trust  me  !  ”  said  he.  “  You  are  wrong,  as  I’ll  show  you. 
It  may  be  easy  to  gull  that  fool  who  has  just  left  here,  but 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  deceive  Corporal  Bavois.  And  if  you 
had  intended  to  do  so,  you  shouldn’t  have  left  a  gun  in  the 
courtyard,  which  was  certainly  never  loaded  for  firing  at 
swallows.” 

The  cure  and  Maurice  exchanged  glances  of  consterna¬ 
tion.  Maurice  now  recollected,  for  the  first  time,  that  on 
alighting  from  the  cabriolet  on  his  return,  he  had  hastily 
propped  the  loaded  gun  against  the  wall.  The  weapon 
had  subsequently  escaped  the  servants’  notice. 

“  Secondly  !  ”  resumed  Bavois,  “  there  is  some  one  con- ' 
cealed  in  the  attic.  I  have  excellent  ears.  Thirdly,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  matters  so  that  no  one  should  enter  the  sick  lady’s 
room.” 

Maurice  needed  no  further  proof.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  corporal,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  re¬ 
plied  :  “  You  are  a  noble  fellow  !  ” 

A  few  moments  later — the  three  grenadiers  having  re¬ 
tired  to  another  room,  where  they  were  served  with  supper 
— Maurice,  the  abbe,  and  Madame  d’Escorval  were  again 
deliberating  concerning  their  future  action,  when  Marie- 
Anne  entered  the  apartment  with  a  pale  face,  but  firm 
step.  “  I  must  leave  this  house,”  she  said,  to  the  baroness, 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  resolution.  “  Had  I  been  conscious,  I 
would  never  have  accepted  hospitality  which  is  likely  to 
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bring  such  misfortune  on  your  family.  Your  acquaintance 
with  me  has  cost  you  too  much  sorrow  already.  Don’t  you 
understand  now,  why  I  wished  you  to  look  on  us  as  stran¬ 
gers  ?  A  presentiment  told  me  that  my  family  would  prove 
fatal  to  yours  !  ” 

“  Poor  child  !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  d’Escorval ;  “  where 
will  you  go  ?  ” 

Marie-Anne  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven.  “  I 
don’t  know,  madame,”  she  replied,  “  but  duty  commands 
me  to  go.  I  must  learn  what  has  become  of  my  father 
and  brother,  and  share  their  fate.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  “  still  this  thought  of 

death.  You,  who  no  longer - ”  He  paused  ;  for  a  secret 

which  was  not  his  own  had  almost  escaped  his  lips.  But 
visited  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  he  threw  himself  at  his 
mother’s  feet.  “  Oh,  my  mother  !  my  dearest  mother,  do 
not  allow  her  to  go,”  he  cried.  “  I  may  perish  in  my  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  my  father.  She  will  be  your  daughter  then 
— she  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly.  She  cannot  leave  us. 
You  will  encircle  her  with  your  tender  and  protecting  love ; 
and  may  be,  after  all  these  trials,  happier  times  will  come.” 

Touched  by  her  son’s  despair,  Madame  d’Escorval 
turned  to  Marie-Anne,  and  with  her  winning  words  soon 
prevailed  upon  her  to  remain. 


XVI. 

The  baroness  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  which  Marie- 
Anne  had  revealed  at  the  Croix  d’Arcy,  when  she  pro¬ 
claimed  her  desire  to  die  by  her  father’s  side  ;  but  Maurice 
was  scarcely  uneasy  on  that  score,  for  his  faith  in  his 
mother  was  so  great  that  he  felt  sure  she  would  forgive 
them  both  when  she  learnt  the  truth.  Not  unfrequently 
does  it  happen,  that  of  all  women,  chaste  and  loving  wives 
and  mothers  are  precisely  the  most  indulgent  towards 
those  whom  the  voice  of  passion  has  led  astray.  Com¬ 
forted  by  this  reflection,  which  reassured  him  as  to  the 
future  of  the  girl  he  loved,  Maurice  now  turned  all  his 
thoughts  towards  his  father. 

The  day  was  breaking,  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
disguise  himself  as  best  he  could,  and  go  to  Montaignac 
at  once.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  anxiety  that  Mad 
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ame  d’Escorval  heard  him  speak  in  this  manner.  She 
was  trembling  for  her  husband’s  life,  and  now  her  son 
must  hurry  into  danger:  Perhaps  before  the  day  was  over 
neither  husband  nor  son  would  be  left  to  her.  And  yet 
she  did  not  forbid  his  going ;  for  she  felt  that  he  was  only 
fulfilling  a  sacred  duty.  She  would  have  loved  him  less 
had  she  supposed  him  capable  of  cowardly  hesitation,  and 
would  have  dried  her  tears,  if  necessary  to  bid  him  “  go.” 
Moreover,  was  not  anything  preferable  to  the  agony  of 
suspense  which  they  had  been  enduring  for  hours  ? 

Maurice  had  reached  the  drawing-room  door  when  the 
abbe  called  him  back.  “You  must  certainly  go  to  Mon- 
taignac,”  said  he,  “  but  it  would  be  folly  to  disguise  your¬ 
self.  You  would  surely  be  recognized,  and  the  saying : 
‘  He  who  conceals  himself  is  guilty,’  would  at  once  be 
applied  to  you.  You  must  proceed  openly,  with  head 
erect,  and  you  must  even  exaggerate  the  assurance  of 
innocence.  Go  straight  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the 
Marquis  de  Courtornieu.  I  will  accompany  you  ;  we  will 
go  together  in  the  carriage.” 

“Take  this  advice,  Maurice,”  said  Madame  d’Escorval, 
seeing  that  her  son  seemed  undecided,  “  the  abbe  knows 
what  is  best  much  better  than  we  do.” 

The  cure  had  not  waited  for  the  assent  which  Maurice 
gave  to  his  mother’s  words,  but  had  already  gone  to  order 
the  carriage  to  be  got  ready.  On  the  other  hand,  Madame 
d’Escorval  now  left  the  room  to  write  a  few  lines  to  a  lady 
friend,  whose  husband  had  considerable  influence  in  Mon- 
taignac ;  and  Maurice  and  Marie- Anne  were  thus  left  alone. 
This  was  the  first  moment  of  freedom  they  had  found  since 
Marie-Anne’s  confession.  “  My  darling,”  whispered  Mau¬ 
rice,  clasping  the  young  girl  to  his  heart,  “  I  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  to  love  more  fondly  than  I  loved  you 

yesterday ;  but  now - And  you — you  wish  for  death 

when  another  precious  life  depends  on  yours.” 

“  I  was  terrified,”  faltered  Marie-Anne.  “  I  was  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  prospect  of  shame  which  I  saw — which  I  still 
see  before  me ;  but  now  I  am  resigned.  My  frailty 
deserves  punishment,  and  I  must  submit  to  the  insults  and 
disgrace  awaiting  me.” 

“  Insults  !  Let  any  one  dare  insult  you  !  But  will  you 
not  now  be  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  men,  as  you  are  in  the 
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sight  of  heaven  ?  The  failure  of  your  father’s  scheme  seta 
you  free  1  ” 

**  No,  no,  Maurice,  I  am  not  free  !  Ah  I  it  is  you  trho 
are  pitiless  !  I  see  only  too  well  that  you  curse  me,  that 
you  curse  the  day  when  we  met  for  the  first  time  !  Con 
fess  it  I  ”  And  so  speaking  Marie-Anne  lifted  her  stream- 
ing  eyes  to  his.  “  As  for  me,”  she  resumed,  “  I  could 
not  say  so.  Grievous  my  fault  is,  no  doubt,  I  am  dis¬ 
graced  and  humiliated,  but  still - ” 

She  could  not  finish ;  Maurice  drew  her  to  him,  and 
their  lips  and  their  tears  met  in  one  long  embrace.  “  You 
love  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  love  me  in  spitq  of  every¬ 
thing  !  We  shall  succeed.  I  will  save  your  father,  and 
mine — I  will  save  your  brother  too  ” 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more.  The  baron’s  berline,  to 
which  a  couple  of  horses  had  been  harnessed,  that  they 
might  reach  Montaignac  with  greater  speed,  was  waiting 
in  the  courtyard  ;  and  the  abbe’s  voice  could  be  heard 
calling  on  Maurice  to  make  haste,  and  Madame  d’Escor- 
val,  moreover,  now  returned,  carrying  a  letter  which  she 
handed  to  her  son.  One  long,  last  embrace,  and  then 
leaving  the  two  women  to  their  tears  and  prayers,  Maurice 
and  the  abbe  sprang  into  the  carriage,  which  was  soon 
dashing  along  the  high  road  towards  Montaignac. 

“  If,  by  confessing  your  own  guilt,  you  could  save  your 
father,”  said  the  Abbe  Midon  as  they  rolled  through  the 
village  of  Sairmeuse,  “  I  should  tell  you  to  give  yourself 
up,  and  confess  the  whole  truth.  Such  would  be  your 
duty.  But  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous.  Your  confessions  of  guilt  would  only  impli¬ 
cate  your  father  still  more.  You  would  be  arrested,  but 
they  would  not  release  him,  and  you  would  both  be  tried 
«md  convicted.  Let  us  then  allow — I  will  not  say  justice, 
for  that  would  be  blasphemy — but  these  blood-thirsty  men, 
who  call  themselves  judges,  to  pursue  their  course,  and 
attribute  all  that  you  yourself  have  done  to  your  father. 
When  the  trial  comes  on  you  will  be  able  to  prove  his 
innocence,  and  to  produce  alibis  of  so  unimpeachable  a 
character,  that  they  will  be  forced  to  acquit  him.  And  I 
understand  the  people  of  our  province  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  none  of  them  will  reveal  our  stratagem.’’ 

“  And  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  that  way,”  asked 
Maurice,  gloomily,  “  what  could  I  do  then  ?  ” 
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The  question  was  so  grave  a  one  that  the  priest  did  not 
even  try  to  answer  it,  and  tortured  with  anxiety  and  cruel 
forebodings,  he  and  Maurice  remained  silent  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  When  they  reached  the  town  young 
d’Escorval  realised  the  abbe’s  wisdom  in  preventing  him 
from  assuming  a  disguise ;  for,  armed  as  they  were  with 
absolute  power  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Marquis 
de  Courtoruieu  had  closed  all  the  gates  of  Montaignac  but 
one,  through  which  all  those  who  desired  to  leave  or  enter 
the  town  were  obliged  to  pass  ;  two  officers  being  more* 
over  stationed  beside  it,  to  examine  and  question  all 
comers  and  goers.  Maurice  noticed  these  officers’  sur¬ 
prise  when,  on  being  asked  who  he  was,  he  gave  them  the 
name  of  d’Escorval.  “  Ah  !  you  know  what  has  become 
of  my  father !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“The  Baron  d’Escorval  is  a  prisoner,”  replied  one  of 
the  officers. 

Although  Maurice  had  expected  this  reply,  he  turned 
pale  with  suppressed  emotion.  “  Is  he  wounded  ?  ”  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

“He  hasn’t  a  scratch,”  was  the  answer;  “but  please 
pass  on.”  From  the  tone  of  this  last  remark,  and  the  anx¬ 
ious  looks  the  officers  exchanged  one  might  have  supposed 
that  they  feared  they  might  compromise  themselves  by  con¬ 
versing  with  the  son  of  so  great  a  criminal. 

The  carriage  rolled  under  the  archway,  and  had  gone  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  along  the  Grande  Rue  when 
Maurice  noticed  a  large  poster  affixed  to  one  of  the  walls, 
and  which  an  elderly  man  was  busy  perusing.  Instinct¬ 
ively  both  the  inmates  of  the  vehicle  felt  that  this  notice 
must  have  some  connection  with  the  revolt ;  and  they 
were  not  mistaken,  for  on  springing  to  the  ground  they 
themselves  read  as  follows  :  “  We,  commander  of  the 

Military  Division  of  Montaignac,  in  virtue  of  the  State  of 
Siege,  decree — Article  I. — The  inmates  of  the  house  in 
which  the  elder  Lacheneur  is  found  shall  be  handed  over 
to  a  military  commission  for  trial.  Article  II. — Whoever 
shall  deliver  up  the  body  of  the  'elder  Lacheneur,  dead  or 
alive,  will  receive  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs. 
Signed:  Duke  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  God  be  praised  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice  when  he  had 
finished  his  perusal.  “  Then  Marie-Anne’s  father  has  es¬ 
caped  !  He  had  a  good  horse,  and  in  two  hours — ” 
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A  glance  and  a  nudge  from  the  abbe  checked  him  ;  and 
in  turning  he  recognized  that  the  man  standing  near  them 
was  none  other  than  Father  Chupin.  The  old  scoundrel 
had  also  recognized  them,  for  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
cure,  and  with  an  expression  of  intense  covetousness  remark¬ 
ed  :  “  Twenty  thousand  francs !  What  a  sum  !  A  man 

could  live  comfortably  all  his  life  on  the  interest.” 

The  abbe  and  Maurice  shuddered  ’  as  they  re-entered 
the  carriage.  “  Lacheneur  is  lost  if  that  man  discovers 
his  whereabouts,”  murmured  the  priest. 

“  Fortunately  he  must  have  crossed  the  frontier  before 
now,”  replied  Maurice.  “  A  hundred  to  one  he  is  beyond 
reach.” 

“  And  if  you  should  be  mistaken.  What,  if  wounded 
and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  Lacheneur  only  had  strength 
enough  to  drag  himself  to  the  nearest  house  and  implore 
the  hospitality  of  its  inmates  ?  ” 

“Oh!  even  in  that  case  he  is  safe;  I  know  our  peas¬ 
ants.  There  is  not  one  who  is  capable  of  selling  the  life 
of  a  proscribed  man.” 

This  youthful  enthusiasm  elicited  a  sad  smile  from  the 
priest.  “  You  forget  the  dangers  to  be  incurred  by  those 
who  shelter  him,”  he  said.  “  Many  a  man  who  would  not 
soil  his  hands  with  the  price  of  blood  might  deliver  up  a 
fugitive  from  fear.” 

They  were  passing  through  the  principal  street,  and 
were  struck  with  the  mournful  aspect  of  the  little  city,  usu¬ 
ally  so  gay  and  full  of  bustle.  The  shops  were  closed ; 
and  even  the  window  shutters  of  the  houses  had  not  been 
opened.  So  lugubrious  was  the  silence  that  one  might 
have  supposed  there  was  a  general  mourning,  and  that 
each  family  had  lost  one  or  more  of  its  members.  The 
manner  of  the  few  persons  passing  along  the  footways  tes¬ 
tified  to  their  deep  anxiety.  They  hurried  along,  casting 
suspicious  glances  on  every  side ;  and  two  or  three  who 
were  acquaintances  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval  averted  their 
heads  directly  they  saw  his  carriage,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  bowing. 

The  terror  prevailing  in  the  town  was  explained  when 
Maurice  and  the  abbe  reached  the  Hotel  de  France,  where 
they  proposed  taking  up  their  quarters ;  and  which  estab¬ 
lishment  the  former’s  father  had  always  patronized  when¬ 
ever  he  visited  Montaignac  ;  the  landlord  being  Laugeron 
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— Lacheneur’s  friend,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  warn 
him  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  return  to  France.  On 
catching  sight  of  his  visitors,  this  worthy  man  hastened 
into  the  courtyard,  cap  in  hand,  to  give  them  a  fitting 
greeting.  In  such  a  situation  politeness  amounted  to 
heroism  ;  but  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  Laugeron 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conspiracy.  He  at 
once  invited  Maurice  and  the  abbe  to  take  some  refresh¬ 
ments,  doing  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  understand 
that  he  was  anxious  to  speak  to  them  in  private.  Thanks 
to  one  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  valets  who  frequented 
the  house,  the  landlord  knew  as  much  as  the  authorities : 
and,  indeed,  he  knew  even  more,  since  he  had  also 
received  information  from  several  rebels  who  had  escaped 
capture.  He  conducted  Maurice  and  the  abbe  to  a  room 
looking  on  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he  knew  they 
would  be  secure  from  observation,  and  then  it  was  that 
they  obtained  their  first  positive  information.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  had  been  heard  either  of  Lacheneur  or  his 
son  Jean,  who  had  so  far  eluded  all  pursuit.  Secondly, 
there  were,  at  that  moment,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  citadel,  including  both  the  Baron  d’Escor* 
val  and  Chanlouineau.  And  finally,  that  very  morning 
there  had  been  at  least  sixty  additional  arrests  in  Mon- 
taignac.  It  -was  generally  supposed  that  these  arrests 
were  due  to  traitorous  denunciations,  and  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  trembling  with  fear.  M.  Laugeron  knew  the 
real  cause,  however,  for  it  had  been  confided  to  him  under 
pledge  of  secrecy  by  his  customer,  the  duke’s  valet.  “It 
certainly  seems  an  incredible  story,  gentlemen,”  he  re¬ 
marked  ;  “  but  yet  it  is  quite  true.  Two  officers,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Montaignac  militia,  were  returning  from  the 
expedition  this  morning  at  daybreak,  when  on  passing  the 
Croix  d’Arcy  they  perceived  a  man,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  emperor’s  body  guard,  lying  dead  in  a  ditch.  Not 
unnaturally  they  examined  the  body,  and  to  their  great 
astonishment  they  found  a  slip  of  paper  between  the  man’s 
clenched  teeth.  It  proved  to  be  a  list  of  Montaignac  con¬ 
spirators,  which  this  old  soldier,  finding  himself  mortally 
wounded,  had  endeavored  to  destroy ;  but  the  agonies  of 
death  had  prevented  him  from  swallowing  it - .” 

The  abbe  and  Maurice  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the 
general  news  the  landlord  might  have  to  impart.  They 
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requested  him  to  procure  a  messenger,  who  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Escorval,  so  that  the  baroness  and  Marie- 
Anne  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  information 
they  had  obtained  concerning  both  the  baron  and  Lache* 
neur.  They  then  left  the  hotel  and  hastened  to  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse.  There  was  a  crowd 
at  the  door  ;  a  crowd  of  a  hundred  persons  or  so — men 
with  anxious  faces,  women  in  tears — all  of  them  begging 
for  an  audience..  These  were  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  arrested.  Two  foot¬ 
men,  wearing  gorgeous  liveries,  of  haughty  mien,  stood  in 
the  doorway,  their  time  being  fully  occupied  in  keeping 
back  the  struggling  throng.  Hoping  that  his  priestly 
dress  would  win  him  a  hearing,  the  Abbe  Midon  ap¬ 
proached  and  gave  his  name.  But  he  was  repulsed  like 
the  others.  “  M.  le  Due  is  busy,  and  can  receive  nobody,” 
said  one  of  the  servants.  “  M.  le  Due  is  preparing  his 
report  to  his  majesty.”  And  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
he  pointed  to  the  horses,  standing  saddled  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  waiting  for  the  couriers  who  were  to  carry  the 
despatches. 

The  priest  sadly  rejoined  his  companions.  “  We  must 
wait !  ”  said  he.  And  yet,  intentionally  or  not,  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  deceiving  these  poor  people ;  for,  just  then,  the 
duke  was  in  no  wise  troubling  himself  about  his  despatches. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  violent 
altercation  with  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu.  Each  of 
these  noble  personages  was  anxious  to  play  the  leading 
part — that  which  would  meet  with  the  highest  reward  at 
the  hands  of  the  supreme  authorities  at  Paris.  This  quar¬ 
rel  had  begun  on  some  petty  point,  but  soon  they  both 
lost  their  tempers  and  stinging  words,  bitter  allusions,  and 
even  threats  were  rapidly  exchanged.  The  marquis  de¬ 
clared  it  necessary  to  inflict  the  most  frightful — he  said 
the  most  salutary  punishment  upon  the  offenders;  whiU 
the  duke,  on  the  contrary,  was  inclined  to  be  indulgent. 
The  marquis  opined  that  since  Lacheneur,  the  prim* 
mover,  and  his  son,  had  both  eluded  pursuit,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  that  Marie- Anne  should  be  arrested.  M. 
de  Sairmeuse,  however,  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion. 
To  his  mind  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  arrest  this 
young  girl.  Such  a  course  would  render  the  authorities 
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odious,  and  would  exasperate  all  the  rebels  who  were  still 
at  large. 

“These  men  must  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand!” 
urged  M.  de  Courtorriieu. 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  exasperate  the  populace,”  replied  the 
duke. 

“  Bah !  what  does  public  sentiment  matter  ?  ” 

“  It  matters  a  great  deal  when  you  cannot  depend  upon 
your  soldiers.  Do  you  khow  what  happened  last  night  ? 
There  was  enough  powder  burned  to  win  a  battle,  and  yet 
there  were  only  fifteen  peasants  Wounded.  Our  men  fired 
in  the  air.  You  forget  that  the  Montaignac  corps  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  men  who  formerly  fought 
under  Bonaparte,  and  who  are  burning  to  turn  their  weap¬ 
ons  against  us.” 

Thus  did  the  dispute  continue,  ostensibly  for  motives  of 
public  policy,  though,  irt  reality,  both  the  duke  and  the 
marquis  had  a  secret  reason  for  their  obstinacy.  Blanche 
de  Courtorneiu  had  reached  Montaignac  that  morning 
and  had  confided  her  anxiety  and  her  sufferings  to  her 
father,  with  the  result  that  she  had  made  him  swear  to 
profit  of  this  opportunity  to  rid  her  of  Marie-Anne.  On 
his  side,  the  duke  was  convinced  that  Marie-Anne  was  his 
son’s  mistress,  and  wished,  at  any  cost*  to  prevent  her 
appearance  at  the  tribunal.  Finding  that  words  had  no 
influence  whatever  on  his  coadjutor,  his  grace  at  last 
finished  the  dispute  by  a  skillful  stratagem.  “  As  we  are 
of  different  opinions  we  can’t  posssibly  work  together,” 
quoth  he  ;  “  we  are  one  too  many.”  And  speaking  in  this 
fashion  he  glanced  so  meaningly  at  a  pair  of  pistols  that 
the  noble  marquis  felt  a  disagreeable  chilliness  creep  up 
his  spine.  He  had  never  been  noted  for  bravery,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  relish  the  idea  of  Having  a  bullet  lodged  in 
his  brains.  Accordingly  he  waived  his  proposal,  and 
eventually  agreed  to  go  to  the  citadel  with  the  duke  to 
inspect  the  prisoners. 

The  whole  day  passed  by  without  M.  de  Sairmeuse  con¬ 
senting  to  give  a  single  audience,  and  Maurice  spent  his 
time  in  watching  the  moving  arms  of  the  semaphore 
perched  on  the  tall  keep-tower.  “  What  orders  are  travel¬ 
ling  through  space  ?  ”  he  said  to  the  abbe.  “  Are  these 
messages  of  life,  or  death  ?  ” 

The  tnessenger  despatched  from  the  Hotel  de  France 
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had  been  instructed  to  make  haste,  and  yet  he  did  not 
reach  Escorval  until  night-fall.  Beset  by  a  thousand  fears, 
he  had  taken  the  longest  but  less  frequented  roads,  and 
had  made  numerous  circuits  to  avoid  the  people  he  had 
seen  approaching  in  the  distance.  Scarcely  had  the 
baroness  read  the  letter,  written  to  her  by  Maurice,  than 
turning  to  Marie- Anne,  she  exclaimed,  “  We  must  go  to 
Montaignac  at  once  !  ” 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done  ;  for  they  only  kept 
three  horses  at  Escorval.  The  one  which  had  been  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  cabriolet  the  preceding  night  was  lame— 
indeed,  nearly  dead  :  while  the  other  two  had  been  taken 
to  Montaignac  that  morning  by  Maurice  and  the  priest 
What  were  the  ladies  to  do  ?  They  appealed  to  some 
neighbours  for  assistance,  but  the  latter,  having  heard  of 
the  baron’s  arrest,  firmly  refused  to  lend  a  horse,  believing 
they  should  gravely  compromise  themselves  if  they  in  any 
way  helped  the  wife  of  a  man  charged  with  such  grievous 
offences  as  high  treason  and  revolt.  Madame  d’Escorval 
and  Marie-Anne  were  talking  of  making  the  journey  on 
foot,  when  Corporal  Bavois,  still  left  on  guard  at  the 
chateau,  swore  by  the  sacred  name  of  thunder  that  this 
should  not  be.  He  hurried  off  with  his  two  men,  and, 
after  a  brief  absence,  returned  leading  an  old  plough- 
horse  by  the  mane.  He  had,  more  or  less  forcibly,  requi¬ 
sitioned  this  clumsy  steed,  which  he  harnessed  to  the  cab¬ 
riolet  as  best  he  could.  This  was  not  his  only  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  good  will.  His  duties  at  the  chateau  were  over, 
now  that  M.  d’Escorval  had  been  arrested,  and  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  Accordingly 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  allow  these  ladies  to  travel 
unattended  at  night-time,  along  a  road  where  they  might 
be  exposed  to  many  disagreeable  encounters,  but  should 
escort  them  to  their  journey’s  end  with  his  two  subordi¬ 
nates.  “  And  it  will  go  hard  with  soldier  or  civilian  who 
ventures  to  molest  them,  will  it  not,  comrades  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed. 

As  usual,  his  companions  assented  with  an  oath  ;  and 
as  Madame  d’Escorval  and  Marie-Anne  journeyed  onward, 
they  could  perceive  the  three  men  preceding  or  following 
the  vehicle,  or  oftener  walking  beside  it.  Not  until  they 
reached  the  gates  of  Montaignac  did  the  old  soldier  for¬ 
sake  his  protegees,  and  then,  not  withont  bidding  them  a 
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respectful  farewell,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  adding  that  if  they  had  need  of  his  services,  they 
had  only  to  call  upon  Bavois,  corporal  of  grenadiers  in 
company  No.  I.,  stationed  at  the  citadel. 

The  clocks  were  striking  half-past  ten  when  Madame 
d’Escorval  and  Marie-Anne  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de 
France.  They  found  Maurice  in  despair,  and  even  the 
abbe  disheartened,  for  since  the  morning  events  had  pro¬ 
gressed  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  semaphore  signals 
were  now  explained ;  orders  had  come  from  Paris ;  and 
there  they  could  be  read  in  black  and  white,  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  “  Montaignac  must  be  regarded  as  in 
a  state  of  siege.  The  military  authorities  have  been 
granted  discretionary  powers.  A  military  commission  will 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  lieu  of  all  other  courts.  Let  peace¬ 
able  citizens  take  courage ;  let  the  evil  disposed  tremble  ! 
As  for  the  rabble,  the  sword  of  the  law  is  about  to  strike  1  ” 
Only  six  lines  in  all — but  each  word  fraught  with  menace  ! 

The  abbe  most  regretted  that  trial  before  a  military 
commission  had  been  substituted  for  the  customary  court- 
martial.  Indeed  this  upset  all  the  plans  he  had  devised 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  friend.  A  court-martial  is,  of 
course,  hasty  and  often  unjust  in  its  decisions ;  but  still,  it 
observes  some  of  the  forms  of  procedure  practiced  in 
judicial  tribunals.  It  still  retains  some  of  the  impartiality 
of  legal  justice,  which  asks  to  be  enlightened  before  con¬ 
demning.  But  the  military  commission  now  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  would  naturally  neglect  all  legal  forms ;  and  the 
prisoners  would  be  summarily  condemned  and  punished 
after  the  fashion  in  which  spies  are  treated  in  time  of  war. 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  “  would  they  dare  to  con¬ 
demn  without  investigating,  without  listening  to  testimony, 
without  allowing  the  prisoners  time  to  prepare  their  de¬ 
fence  ?  ”  The  abbe  remained  cilent.  The  turn  events  had 
taken  exceeded  his  v/orr*  Apprehensions.  Now,  indeed,  he 
believed  that  anything  \  ;  possible. 

Maurice  had  spoken  ot  investigation.  Investigation,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  had  indeed  begun  that  very  day, 
and  was  still  continuing  by  the  light  of  a  jailor’s  lantern. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Marquis  de 
Courtornieu  were  passing  the  prisoners  in  review.  1'hey 
now  numbered  three  hundred,  and  the  duke  and  his  com¬ 
panion  had  decided  to  begin  by  summoning  before  the 
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commission  thirty  of  the  most  dangerous  conspirators. 
How  were  they  to  select  them  ?  By  what  method  could 
they  hope  to  discover  the  extent  of  each  prisoner’s  guilt  ? 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  explain  the  course 
they  took.  They  simply  went  from  one  man  to  another,  ask¬ 
ing  any  question  that  entered  their  minds,  and  when  the  ter¬ 
rified  captive  had  answered  them  they  either  said  to  the 
head  jailor,  “  Keep  this  one  until  another  time,”  or,  “  This 
one  for  to-morrow,”  their  decision  being  guided  by  the  im¬ 
pression  the  man’s  language  and  demeanour  had  created. 
By  daylight,  they  had  thirty  names  upon  their  list,  at  the 
head  of  which  figured  those  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval  and 
Chanlouineau. 

Although  the  unhappy  party  at  the  Hotel  de  France  were 
not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  they  passed  a  sleepless, 
anxious  night ;  and  it  was  relief,  indeed,  when  the  daylight 
peered  through  the  windows  and  the  reveille  could  be  heard 
beating  at  the  citadel ;  for  now  at  least  they  might  renew 
their  efforts.  The  abbe  intimated  his  intention  of  going 
alone  to  the  duke’s  house,  declaring  that  he  would  find  a 
way  to  force  an  entrance.  He  had  just  bathed  his  red  and 
swollen  eyes  in  fresh  water,  and  was  preparing  to  start, 
when  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Directly  afterwards 
M.  Laugeron,  the  landlord,  entered  the  room.  His  face 
betokened  some  dreadful  misfortune ;  and  indeed  he  had 
just  been  made  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the 
military  commission.  In  defiance  of  all  equity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  the  presidency  of  this  tribunal  of  vengeance  had  been 
offered  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  who  had  unblushingly 
accepted  it — he  who  was  at  the  same  time  both  witness  and 
executioner.  Moreover,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  other 
officers  hitherto  placed  under  his  immediate  orders. 

“And  when  does  the  commission  enter  upon  its  func¬ 
tions  ?  ”  inquired  the  abbe. 

“  To-day,”  replied  the  host,  hesitatingly ;  “  this  morning 
— in  an  hour — perhaps  sooner !  ” 

The  priest  understood  well  enough  what  M.  Laugeton 
meant,  but  what  he  dared  not  say :  “  The  commission  is 
assembling,  make  haste.”  “  Come !  ”  said  the  abbe 
Midon  turning  to  Maurice,  “  I  wish  to  be  present  when 
your  father  is  examined.” 

The  baroness  would  have  given  anything  to  accompany 
the  priest  and  her  son  j  but  this  could  not  be  ;  she  under 
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stood  it,  and  submitted.  As  Maurice  and  his  companion 
stepped  into  the  street  they  saw  a  soldier  a  short  distance 
off  who  made  a  friendly  gesture.  Recognizing  Corporal 
Bavois,  they  paused  instinctively.  But  he  now  passing 
them  by  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference,  and  appar¬ 
ently  without  observing  them,  hastily  exclaimed :  “  I  have 
seen  Chanlouineau.  Be  of  good  cheer:  he  promises  to 
save  the  baron !  ” 


XVII. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  citadel  of  Montaignac  stands  an 
old  building  known  as  the  chapel.  Originally  consecrated 
to  purposes  of  worship,  this  structure  had,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  so  damp  that  it 
could  not  even  be  utilized  for  storage  purposes,  and  yet  this 
was  the  place  selected  by  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the 
Marquis  de  Courtornieu  for  the  assembling  of  the  military 
commission.  When  Maurice  and  the  abbe  entered  this 
gloomy  building  they  found  that  the  proceedings  had  not 
yet  commenced.  The  little  trouble  taken  to  transform  the 
old  chapel  into  a  hall  of  justice  impressed  them  sadly,  for 
it  testified  beyond  power  of  mistake  to  the  precipitation  of 
the  judges,  and  revealed  their  determination  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  vengeance  without  either  delay  or  mercy. 
Three  large  tables  taken  from  a  soldier’s  mess-room,  and 
covered  with  horse  blankets  instead  of  baize,  stood  on  a 
raised  platform  formerly  occupied  by  the  chief  altar.  Be¬ 
hind  these  tables  were  ranged  a  few  rush-seated  chairs, 
waiting  the  president’s  assessors,  and  in  their  midst  glit¬ 
tered  a  richly-carved  and  gilt  arm  chair  which  his  grace  had 
had  sent  from  his  own  house  for  his  personal  accommoda¬ 
tion.  In  front  of  the  tables  three  or  four  long  wooden 
benches  had  been  placed  in  readiness  for  the  prisoners, 
while  several  strong  ropes  were  stretched  from  one  wall  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  divide  the  chapel  into  two  parts  and 
allow  considerable  room  for  the  public.  This  last  precau¬ 
tion  had  proved  quite  superfluous,  for,  contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  there  were  not  twenty  persons  in  the  building.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  were  ten  or  twelve  men  of  martial  mien, 
but  clad  in  civilian  attire.  Their  scarred  and  weather 
beaten  features  testified  to  many  an  arduous  campaign 
fought  in  imperial  times ;  and  indeed  they  had  all  served 
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Napoleon — this  one  as  a  lieutenant,  that  other  as  a  cap* 
tain — but  the  Restoration  had  dismissed  them  with  scanty 
pensions  and  given  their  well-earned  commissions  to  cadets 
of  the  old  nobility.  Their  pale  faces  and  the  sullen  fire 
gleaming  in  their  eyes  showed  plainly  enough  what  they 
thought  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  proceedings.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  retired  officers  there  were  three  men 
dressed  in  professional  black  who  stood  conversing  in  low 
tones  near  the  chapel  door ;  while  in  a  corner  one  could 
perceive  several  peasant  women  with  their  aprons  thrown 
over  their  faces  ;  they  were  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  of  some  of  the  imprisoned  rebels.  Save  for 
their  constant-sobs  the  silence  would  have  been  well-nigh 
undisturbed. 

Nine  o’clock  had  just  struck  when  a  rolling  of  drums 
shook  the  window  panes ;  a  loud  voice  was  heard  outside 
exclaiming,  “  Present  arms !  ”  and  then  the  members  of 
the  commission  entered,  followed  by  the  Marquis  dc  Cour- 
tornieu  and  various  civil  functionaries.  The  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  was  in  full  uniform,  his  face  rather  more  flushed, 
and  his  air  a  trifle  more  haughty  than  usual.  “  The  sit¬ 
ting  is  open  !  ”  he  announced,  and  adding  in  a  rough  voice, 
“  Bring  in  the  culprits.” 

They  came  in,  one  by  one,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and 
sat  themselves  down  on  the  benches  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform.  Chanlouineau  held  his  head  proudly  erect,  and 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  great  composure.  The 
Baron  d’Escorval  was  calm  and  grave ;  but  not  more  so 
than  when,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
express  his  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  Both  of 
them  perceived  Maurice,  who  was  so  overcome  that  he  had 
to  lean  upon  the  abbe  for  support.  But  while  the  baron 
greeted  his  son  with  a  simple  bend  of  the  head,  Chanloui¬ 
neau  made  a  gesture  that  clearly  signified  :  “  Have  confi¬ 
dence  in  me — fear  nothing.”  The  attitude  of  the  other 
prisoners  indicated  surprise  rather  than  fear.  Perhaps 
they  were  unconscious  of  the  peril  they  had  braved,  and 
the  extent  of  the  danger  that  now  threatened  them. 

When  the  prisoners  had  taken  their  places,  a  colonel 
who  filled  the  office  of  commissary  for  the  prosecution 
rose  to  his  feet.  His  presentation  of  the  case  was  violent 
but  brief.  He  narrated  a  few  leading  facts,  exalted  the 
merits  of  the  government  of  his  majesty  King  Loui# 
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XVIIIth,  and  concluded  by  demanding  that  sentence  of 
death  should  be  pronounced  upon  the  culprits.  When  he 
had  ceased  speaking,  the  duke  rudely  bade  the  first  prisoner 
on  the  nearest  bench  to  stand  up  and  give  his  name,  age, 
and  profession. 

“  Eugene  Michel  Chanlouineau,”  was  the  reply,  “aged 
twenty  nine,  a  farmer  by  occupation.” 

“  An  owner  of  national  lands,  probably  ?  ” 

“  The  owner  of  lands  which,  having  been  paid  for  with 
good  money  and  made  fertile  by  my  own  labour,  are  right* 
fully  mine.” 

The  duke  did  not  wish  to  waste  time  in  useless  discus¬ 
sion.  “  You  took  part  in  this  rebellion  ?  ’  he  asked ;  and 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  pursued,  “You  are  right  in 
confessing,  for  witnesses  will  be  introduced  who  will  prove 
this  fact  conclusively.” 

Five  grenadiers  entered — the  same  that  Chanlouineau 
held  at  bay  while  Maurice,  the  abbe,  and  Marie-Anrje 
were  getting  into  the  cabriolet  near  the  cross  roads. 
They  all  of  them  declared  upon  oath  that  they  recognized 
the  prisoner ;  and  one  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
he  was  a  solid  fellow  of  remarkable  courage.  During 
this  evidence  Chanlouineau’s  eyes  betrayed  an  agony  of 
anxiety.  Would  the  soldiers  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  cabriolet  and  Marie- Anne’s  escape  ?  Perhaps  they 
might  have  done  so  had  not  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  ab¬ 
ruptly  stated  that  as  the  prisoner  confessed  he  had  heard 
quite  enough. 

“  What  were  your  motives  in  fomenting  this  outbreak  ?  ” 
asked  his  grace,  turning  to  Chanlouineau. 

“  We  hoped  to  free  ourselves  from  a  government  brought 
back  by  foreign  bayonets ;  to  free  ourselves  from  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  nobility,  and  to  retain  the  lands  that  are  justly 
ours.” 

“  Enough  !  You  were  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  ? " 

“  One  of  the  leaders — yes.” 

“  Who  were  the  others  ?  ” 

A  faint  smile  flitted  over  the  young  farmer’s  lips  as  he 
replied  :  “  The  others  were  M.  Lacheneur,  his  son  Jean, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.’' 

The  duke  bounded  from  his  carved  arm-chair.  “  You 
wretch!  you  rascal!  you  vile  scoundrel!”  he  exclaimed, 
catching  up  a  heavy  inkstand  that  stood  on  the  table 
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before  him.  Every  one  supposed  that  he  was  about  to 
hurl  it  at  the  prisoner’s  head. 

But  Chanlouineau  stood  perfectly  unmoved  in  the  raidsi 
of  the  assembly,  which  had  been  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  his  startling  declaration.  “  You  questioned  me,” 
he  resumed,  “  and  I  replied.  You  may  gag  me  if  my  an¬ 
swers  don’t  please  you.  If  there  were  witnesses  for  me  as 
there  are  against  me,  I  could  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  As  it  is,  all  the  prisoners  here  will  tell  you  that  I 
am  speaking  the  truth.  Is  it  not  so,  you  others  ?  ” 

With  the  exception  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  other  prisoners  who  was  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  real  bearing  of  these  audacious  allegations  ; 
nevertheless,  they  all  nodded  assent. 

“  The  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  was  so  truly  our  leader,” 
exclaimed  the  daring  peasant,  “  that  he  was  wounded  by  a 
sabre-thrust  while  fighting  by  my  side.” 

The  duke’s  face  was  as  purple  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
with  apoplexy ;  and  his  fury  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  “You  lie,  scoundrel!  you  lie  1  ”  he 
gasped. 

“Send  for  the  marquis,”  said  Chanlouineau,  quietly, 
“  and  see  whether  he’s  wounded  or  not.” 

A  refusal  on  the  duke’s  part  was  bound  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picion.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  Martial  had  concealed 
his  wound  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  now  impossible 
to  confess  that  he  had  been  wounded.  Fortunately  for 
his  grace,  one  of  the  commissioners  relieved  him  of  his 
embarrassment.  “I  hope,  sir,”  he  said,  “that  you  will 
not  give  this  arrogant  rebel  the  satisfaction  he  desires. 
The  commission  opposes  his  demand.” 

“Very  naturally,”  retorted  Chanlouineau.  “To-mor¬ 
row  my  head  will  be  off,  and  you  think  nothing  will  then 
remain  to  prove  what  I  say.  But,  fortunately,  I  have 
other  proof — material  and  indestructible  proof — which  it 
is  beyond  your  power  to  destroy,  and  which  will  speak 
when  my  body  is  six  feet  under  ground.” 

“  What  is  this  proof  ?  ”  asked  another  commissioner,  on 
whom  the  duke  looked  askance. 

The  prisoner  shook  his  head.  “You  shall  have  it,”  he 
said,  “  when  you  promise  me  my  life  in  exchange  for  it. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  person,  who  knows  its 
value.  It  will  go  to  the  king  if  necessary.  We  should 
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like  to  understand  the  part  which  the  Marquis  de  Sair. 
meuse  played  in  this  affair — whether  he  was  truly  with  us, 
or  whether  he  was  only  an  instigating  agent.” 

A  tribunal  regardful  of  the  simplest  rules  of  justice,  or 
even  of  its  own  honour,  would  have  instantly  required  the 
Marquis  de  Sairmeuse’s  attendance.  But  the  military  com- 
mission  considered  such  a  course  quite  beneath  its  dignity. 
These  men  arrayed  in  glittering  uniforms  were  not  judges 
charged  with  the  vindication  of  the  law ;  but  simply  agents 
selected  by  the  conquerors  to  strike  the  conquered  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  that  savage  saying,  “  Woe  to  the  vanquished !  ” 
The  president,  the  noble  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  would  not 
have  consented  to  summon  Martial  on  any  consideration. 
Nor  did  his  associate  judges  wish  him  to  do  so.  Had 
Chanlouineau  foreseen  this  result  ?  Probably  he  had  ;  and 
yet,  why  had  he  ventured  on  so  hazardous  a  course  ?  The 
tribunal,  after  a  short  deliberation,  decided  that  it  would 
not  admit  this  “  unjustifiable  ”  denunciation  which,  while 
exciting  the  whole  audience,  had  quite  stupefied  Maurice 
and  the  Abbe  Midon. 

The  examination  was  continued,  therefore,  with  increased 
bitterness.  “Instead  of  designating  imaginary  leaders,” 
resumed  the  duke,  “you  would  do  well  to  name  the  real 
instigator  of  this  revolt — not  Lacheneur,  but  an  individual 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  the  elder  D’Escor- 
val — ” 

“  Monsieur  le  Baron  d’Escorval  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  conspiracy,  I  swear  it  by  all  that  I  hold  most  sacred — ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  !  ”  interrupted  the  emmissary  for 
the  prosecution.  “  Instead  of  trying  the  patience  of  the 
commission  with  such  ridiculous  stories,  you  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  merit  its  indulgence.” 

Chanlouineau’s  glance  and  gesture  expressed  such  dis¬ 
dain  that  his  interrupter  was  abashed.  “  I  wish  for  no  in¬ 
dulgence,”  said  the  young  farmer.  “  I  have  played  my 
game  and  lost  it ;  here  is  my  head.  But  if  you  are  not 
wild  beasts  you  will  take  pity  on  the  poor  wretches  who 
surround  me.  I  see  at  least  ten  among  them  who  were 
not  our  accomplices,  and  who  certainly  did  not  take  up 
arms.  Even  the  others  did  not  know  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing.” 

With  these  words  he  resumed  his  seat,  proud,  indifferent, 
and  apparently  oblivious  of  the  murmur  which  ran  through 
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the  audience,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  even  to  the 
platform,  at  the  sound  of  his  ringing  voice.  His  appeal 
for  clemency  towards  his  fellow  prisoners  had  reawakened 
the  grief  of  the  poor  peasant  women,  whose  sobs  and 
moans  now  filled  the  hall.  The  retired  officers  had  grown 
paler  than  before,  and  as  they  nervously  pulled  at  their 
long  moustaches  they  murmured  among  themselves,  “  That’s 
a  man,  and  no  mistake  !  ”  Just  then,  moreover,  the  abbe 
leant  towards  Maurice  and  whispered  in  his  ear  :  “  Chan- 
louineau  evidently  has  some  plan.  He  intends  to  save  youi 
father,  though  I  don’t  at  all  understand  how.” 

The  judges  were  conversing  with  considerable  animation, 
although  in  ar.  undertone.  A  difficulty  had  presented  it¬ 
self.  The  prisoners,  ignorant  of  the  charges  which  would 
be  brought  against  them,  and  not  expecting  instant  trial, 
had  not  thought  of  procuring  defenders.  And  this  circum¬ 
stance,  bitter  mockery  !  caused  great  annoyance  to  this  in¬ 
iquitous  tribunal,  despite  the  complacency  with  which  it 
was  prepared  to  trample  justice  under  foot.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  had  made  up  their  minds,  they  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  on  their  verdict,  and  yet  they  wished  to  hear  a  voice 
raised  in  defence  of  those  who  were  already  doomed.  It 
chanced  that  three  lawyers,  retained  by  the  friends  of  a 
few  prisoners,  were  in  the  hall.  They  were  the  three  men 
whom  Maurice  had  noticed  conversing  near  the  door  when 
he  entered  the  chapel.  The  duke  was  informed  of  their 
presence.  He  turned  to  them,  and  motioned  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  ;  then,  pointing  to  Chanlouineau,  asked,  “  Will  you 
undertake  this  culprit’s  defence  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  the  lawyers  hesitated.  They  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  these  monstrous  proceedings,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  one  another.  “  We  are  all  disposed  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  prisoner’s  defence,”  at  last  replied  the  eldest 
of  the  three ;  “  but  we  see  him  for  the  first  time  ;  we  do 
not  know  what  defence  he  can  present.  He  must  ask  for 
si  delay ;  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  confer  with  him.” 

“  The  court  can  grant  you  no  delay,”  interrupted  M.  de 
Sairmeuse  ;  “  will  you  undertake  his  defence,  yes  or  no  ?  ” 

The  advocate  hesitated,  not  that  he  was  afraid,  for  he 
was  a  brave  man  :  but  he  was  endeavouring  to  find  some 
argument  strong  enough  to  turn  these  mock  judges  from 
the  course  on  which  they  seemed  bent.  “  I  will  speak  on 
his  behalf,”  said  the  advocate,  at  last,  “  but  not  without 
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first  protesting  with  all  my  strength  against  these  unheard 
of  modes  of  trial.” 

“  Oh !  spare  us  your  homilies,  and  be  brief.” 

After  Chanlouineau’s  examination,  it  was  difficult  to  im¬ 
provise  any  plea  for  him,  and  especially  so  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Still,  in  his  indignation,  the  courageous  ad¬ 
vocate  managed  to  present  a  score  of  arguments  which 
would  have  made  any  other  tribunal  reflect.  But  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  fidgeted  in 
his  arm-chair  with  every  sign  of  angry  impatience.  “Your 
speech  was  very  long,”  he  remarked,  when  the  lawyer  had 
finished,  “  terribly  long.  We  shall  never  get  through  with 
this  business  if  each  prisoner  takes  up  as  much  time  !  ” 

He  turned  to  his  colleagues  and  proposed  that  they 
should  unite  all  the  cases,  in  fact  try  all  the  culprits  in  a 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  d’Escorval.  “  This 
will  shorten  our  task,”  said  he,  “  and  there  will  then  be 
but  two  judgments  to  be  pronounced.  This  will  not,  of 
course,  prevent  each  individual  from  defending  himself.” 

The  lawyers  protested  against  such  a  course  ;  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  judgment  such  as  the  duke  suggested  would  destroy 
all  hope  of  saving  any  one  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
“  How  can  we  defend  them,”  pleaded  one  advocate,  “  when 
we  know  nothing  of  their  precise  situations  ;  why,  we  do 
not  even  know  their  names.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  des¬ 
ignate  them  by  the  cut  of  their  coats  or  by  the  colour  of 
their  hair.” 

They  implored  the  tribunal  to  grant  a  week  for  prepara¬ 
tion,  four  days,  even  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  all  their  efforts 
were  futile,  for  the  president’s  proposition  was  adopted  by 
his  colleagues.  Consequently,  each  prisoner  was  called  to 
the  table,  according  to  the  place  which  he  occupied  on  the 
different  benches.  Each  man  gave  his  name,  age,  dwel¬ 
ling  place,  and  profession,  and  received  an  order  to  return 
to  his  seat.  Six  or  seven  of  the  prisoners  were  actually 
granted  time  to  say  that  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  that  they  had  been  arrested  while  con¬ 
versing  quietly  on  the  public  highway.  They  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  furnish  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions, 
and  they  invoked  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers  who  had  ar¬ 
rested  them.  M.  d’Escorval,  whose  case  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others,  was  not  summoned  to  the  table. 
He  would  be  examined  last  of  all. 
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“  Now  the  counsel  for  the  defence  will  be  heard,”  said 
the  duke  ;  “  but  make  haste ;  lose  no  time  for  it  is  already 
twelve  o’clock.” 

Then  began  a  shameful  and  revolting  scene.  The  duke 
interrupted  the  lawyers  every  other  moment,  bidding  them 
be  silent,  questioning  them,  or  jeering  at  their  arguments. 
“  It  seems  incredible,”  said  he,  “  that  any  one  can  think 
of  defending  such  wretches  !  ”  Or  again  :  “  Silence  !  You 
should  blush  with  shame  for  having  constituted  yourself 
the  defender  of  such  rascals !  ” 

However,  the  advocates  courageously  persevered,  even 
although  they  realized  the  utter  futility  of  their  efforts. 
But  what  could  they  do  under  such  circumstances  ?  The 
defence  of  these  twenty-nine  prisoners  lasted  only  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

Before  the  last  word  was  fairly  uttered,  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  in  a  tone  which  betrayed 
his  inward  delight,  exclaimed  :  “  Prisoner  d’Escorval, 

stand  up.” 

Thus  called  upon,  the  baron  rose  to  his  feet,  calm  and 
dignified.  Terrible  as  his  sufferings  must  have  been,  there 
was  no  trace  of  them  on  his  noble  face.  He  had  even  re¬ 
pressed  the  smile  of  disdain  which  the  duke’s  paltry  spite 
in  not  giving  him  the  title  he  had  a  right  to  almost  brought 
to  his  lips.  But  Chanlouineau  sprang  up  at  the  same  time, 
trembling  with  indignation,  and  his  face  all  aglow  with  an¬ 
ger. 

“  Remain  seated,”  ordered  the  duke,  “  or  you  shall  be 
removed  from  the  court-room.” 

Despite  this  order  the  young  farmer  declared  that  he 
would  speak  :  that  he  had  some  remarks  to  add  to  the  plea 
made  by  the  defending  counsel.  At  a  sign  from  the  duke, 
two  gendarmes  approached  him  and  placed  their  hands  on 
his  shoulders.  He  allowed  them  to  force  him  back  into 
his  seat,  though  he  could  easily  have  crushed  them  with  one 
blow  of  his  brawny  arm.  An  observer  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  furious  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  delighted. 
He  had  attained  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Whilst  standing 
he  had  been  able  to  glance  at  the  Abbe  Midon.  and  the 
latter  had  plainly  read  in  his  eyes  :  “  Whatever  happens, 
watch  over  Maurice  ;  restrain  him.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
defeat  my  plans  by  any  outburst.” 

This  caution  was  not  unnecessary,  for  Maurioe  was 
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terribly  agitated  ;  his  sight  failed  him,  his  head  swam,  he 
felt  that  he  was  suffocating,  that  he  was  losing  his  reason. 
4  Where  is  the  self-control  you  promised  me  ?  ”  murmured 
the  priest. 

But  no  one  observed  the  young  man’s  condition.  The 
attention  of  the  audience  was  elsewhere,  and  the  silence 
was  so  perfect  that  one  could  distinctly  hear  the  meas¬ 
ured  tread  of  the  sentinels  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
courtyard  outside.  It  was  plain  to  every  one  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  moment  for  which  the  tribunal  had  reserved  all  its 
attention  and  efforts  had  now  arrived.  The  conviction 
and  condemnation  of  the  poor  peasants  were,  after  all, 
mere  trifles ;  otherwise,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  humbling 
a  prominent  statesman,  who  had  been  the  emperor’s  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  counsellor.  Seldom  could  circumstances 
offer  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
royalist  prejudice  and  ambition  ;  and  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse  and  his  colleagues  had  fully  determined  not  to 
allow  it  to  slip  by.  If  they  had  acted  informally  in  the 
case  of  the  obscure  conspirators,  they  had  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  their  suit  against  the  baron.  Thanks  to  the  activity 
of  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,  the  prosecution  had  found 
no  fewer  than  seven  charges  against  him,  the  least  nota¬ 
ble  of  which  was  alone  punishable  with  death.  “  Which 
of  you,”  asked  the  president,  turning  to  the  lawyers,  “  will 
consent  to  defend  this  great  culprit  ?  ” 

“  I !  ”  exclaimed  the  three  advocates  all  in  one  breath. 

“Take  care,”  said  the  duke,  with  a  malicious  smile; 
“  the  task  may  prove  a  difficult  one.” 

“  Difficult,  indeed  !  ”  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  said  dangerous,  for  the  defender  risked  his  career, 
his  peace,  his  liberty,  and  very  probably — his  life. 

“Our  profession  has  its  exigencies,”  nobly  replied  the 
oldest  of  the  advocates.  And  then  the  two  courageously 
took  their  places  beside  the  baron,  thus  avenging  the 
honour  of  their  robe. 

“Prisoner,”  resumed  M.  de  Sairmeuse,  “state  your 
name  and  profession.” 

“  Louis  Guillaume,  Baron  d’Escorval,  Commander  of 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  formerly  Councillor 
of  State  under  the  Empire.” 

“  So  you  avow  these  shameful  services  ?  You  con¬ 
fess - ” 
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“  Excuse  me  ;  I  am  proud  of  having  had  the  honour  of 
serving  my  country,  and  of  being  useful  to  her  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  my  abilities - ” 

“  Ah  ha !  very  good  indeed !  ”  interrupted  the  duke 
with  a  furious  gesture.  “  These  gentlemen,  my  fellow 
commissioners,  will  appreciate  those  words  of  yours.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  the  hope  of  regaining  your  former 
position  that  you  entered  into  this  shameful  conspiracy 
against  a  magnanimous  prince.” 

“  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  myself,  sir,  that  I  have  had 
no  hand  in  this  conspiracy.” 

“Why,  you  were  arrested  in  the  ranks  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  with  weapons  in  your  hands  !  ” 

“  I  was  unarmed,  as  you  are  well  aware ;  and  if  I  was 
among  the  peasantry,  it  was  only  because  I  hoped  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  relinquish  their  senseless  enterprise.” 

“  You  lie  !  ” 

The  baron  paled  beneath  the  insult,  but  he  made  no 
response.  There  was,  however,  one  man  in  the  assemblage 
who  could  no  longer  endure  such  abominable  injustice, 
and  this  was  the  Abbe  Midon,  who,  only  a  moment 
before,  had  advised  Maurice  to  remain  calm.  Abruptly 
leaving  his  place,  he  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  platform. 

“  The  Baron  d’Escorval  speaks  the  truth,”  he  cried,  in 
a  ringing  voice  :  “  as  each  of  the  three  hundred  prisoners 
in  the  citadel  will  swear.  Those  who  are  here  would  say 
the  same,  even  if  they  stood  upon  the  guillotine  ;  and  I, 
who  accompanied  him,  who  walked  beside  him,  I,  a 
priest,  swear  before  the  God  who  one  day  will  judge  us 
all,  Monsieur  de  Sairmeuse,  I  swear  we  did  everything 
that  was  humanly  possible  to  do  to  arrest  this  move¬ 
ment  !  ” 

Th*  duke  listened  with  an  ironical  smile.  “I  was  not 
deceived,  then,”  he  answered,  “  when  I  was  told  that  this 
army  of  rebels  had  a  chaplain  !  Ah !  sir,  you  should 
sink  to  the  earth  with  shame.  What !  You,  a  priest,  min¬ 
gle  with  such  scoundrels  as  these — with  these  enemies  of 
our  good  king  and  of  our  holy  religion  !  Do  not  deny  it ! 
Your  haggard  features,  your  swollen  eyes,  your  disordered 
attire,  plainly  betray  your  guilt.  Must  I,  a  soldier,  re¬ 
mind  you  of  what  is  due  to  your  sacred  calling  ?  Hold 
your  peace,  sir,  and  depart !  ” 

But  the  prisoner’s  advocates  were  on  their  feet.  “  W<; 
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demand,”  cried  they,  “  we  demand  that  this  witness  be 
heard.  He  must  be  heard  !  Military  commissions  are 
not  above  the  laws  that  regulate  ordinary  tribunals.” 

“  If  I  do  not  speak  the  truth,”  resumed  the  abbe,  “  I 
am  a  perjured  witness — worse  yet,  an  accomplice.  It  is 
your  duty,  in  that  case,  to  have  me  arrested.” 

The  duke’s  face  assumed  a  look  of  hypocritical  com¬ 
passion.  “  No,  Monsieur  le  Cure,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  not 
arrest  you.  I  wish  to  avert  the  scandal  which  you  are 
trying  to  cause.  We  will  show  your  priestly  garb  the  re¬ 
spect  the  wearer  does  not  deserve.  Again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  retire,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  force.” 

What  would  further  resistance  avail  ?  Nothing.  The 
abbe,  with  a  face  whiter  than  the  plastered  walls,  and 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  returned  to  his  place  beside 
Maurice. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  advocates  were  protesting  with 
increasing  energy.  But  the  duke,  hammering  on  the 
table  with  both  fists,  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing  them 
to  silence.  “  Ah  !  you  want  evidence  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Very  well  then,  you  shall  have  it.  Soldiers,  bring  in 
the  first  witness.” 

There  was  some  little  movement  among  the  guards, 
and  then  Father  Chupin  made  his  appearance.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  deliberate  step,  but  his  restless,  shrink¬ 
ing  eyes  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  was  ill  at  ease. 
And  there  was  a  very  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice 
when,  with  hand  uplifted,  he  swore  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

“  What  do  you  know  concerning  the  prisoner  d’Escor- 
val  ?  ”  asked  the  duke. 

“  I  know  that  he  took  part  in  the  rising  the  other 
night.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  ” 

“  I  can  furnish  proofs.” 

“  Submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  commission.” 

The  old  scoundrel  began  to  grow  more  confident. 
“  First  of  all,”  he  replied,  “  directly  Lacheneur  had  given 
up  your  grace’s  family  estates,  much  against  his  will,  he 
hastened  fo  M.  d’Escorval’s  house,  where  he  met  Chan- 
louineau.  It  was  then  that  they  plotted  this  insurrection 
between  them.” 

“I  was  Lacheneur’s  friend,”  observed  the  baron  -  “  and 
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it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  come  to  me  for  con* 
solation  after  a  great  misfortune.” 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  turned  to  his  colleagues.  “  Do  you 
hear  that !  ”  said  he.  “  This  D’Escorval  calls  the  restitu* 
tion  of  a  deposit  a  great  misfortune !  Proceed,  witness.” 

“  In  the  second  place,”  resumed  Chupin,  “  M.  d’Escor- 
val  was  always  prowling  round  about  Lacheneur’s  house.”' 

“  That’s  false,”  interrupted  the  baron.  “  I  never  visited 
the  house  but  once,  and  on  that  occasion  I  implored  him 
to  renounce — ”  He  paused,  understanding  only  when  it 
was  too  late  the  terrible  significance  of  these  few  words. 
However,  having  begun,  he  would  not  retract,  but  calmly 
added  :  “  I  implored  him  to  renounce  all  idea  of  provok¬ 
ing  an  insurrection.” 

“  Ah  1  then  you  knew  of  his  imfamous  intentions  ?  ” 

“  I  suspected  them.” 

“  At  all  events  you  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  fact  of  not  revealing  this  conspiracy  made  you  an  ac¬ 
complice,  which  implies  the  guillotine.” 

The  Baron  d’Escorval  had  just  signed  his  death-warrant. 
How  strange  is  destiny !  He  was  innocent,  and  yet  he  was 
the  only  one  among  all  the  prisoners,  whom  a  regular 
tribunal  could  have  legally  condemned.  Maurice  and 
the  abbe  were  overcome  with  grief ;  but  Chanlouineau, 
who  turned  towards  them,  had  still  the  same  smile  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  his  lips.  How  could  he  hope  when  all  hope 
seemed  absolutely  lost  ? 

The  commissioners  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
satisfaction,  and  M.  de  Sairmeuse,  especially,  evinced  an 
indecent  joy.  ‘‘Ah,  well !  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  ”  he  remarked  to  the  lawyers,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  were  unable  to  conceal 
their  discouragement ;  though  they  still  endeavoured  to 
question  the  validity  of  their  client’s  declaration.  He  had 
said  that  he  suspected  the  conspiracy,  not  that  he  knew  of 
it,  which  was  a  very  different  thing. 

“  Say  at  once  that  you  wish  for  still  more  overwhelming  tes¬ 
timony,”  interrupted  the  duke.  “  Very  well !  You  shall 
have  it.  Continue  your  evidence,  witness.” 

.  “  The  prisoner,”  continued  Chupin,  “  was  present  at  all  the 
conferences  held  at  Lacheneur’s  house ;  and  having  to 
cross  the  Oiselle  each  time,  and  fearing  lest  the  ferryman 
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might  speak  about  his  frequent  nocturnal  jonrneys,  he  had 
an  old  boat  repaired,  which  he  had  not  used  for  years.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  remarkable  circumstance,  prisoner ;  do 
you  recollect  having  your  boat  repaired  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  this  man  mentions.” 

“  For  what  purpose,  then  ?  ” 

The  baron  made  no  reply.  Was  it  not  in  compliance 
with  Maurice’s  request,  that  this  boat  had  been  put  in  or¬ 
der  ? 

“  And  finally,”  continued  Chupin,  “  when  Lacheneur  set 
fire  to  his  house  as  a  signal  for  the  insurrection,  the  pris 
oner  was  with  him.” 

“  That,”  exclaimed  the  duke,  “  is  conclusive  evidence.” 

“  Yes,  I  was  at  La  Reche,”  interrupted  the  baron  ;  “  but 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  it  was  with  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  of  preventing  this  outbreak.” 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  laughed  disdainfully.  “Ah,  gentle¬ 
men  l  ”  he  said,  addressing  his  fellow  commissioners,  “you 
see  that  the  prisoner’s  courage  does  not  equal  his  depravity. 
But  I  will  confound  him.  What  did  you  do,  prisoner,  when 
the  insurgents  left  La  Reche  ?  ” 

“  I  returned  home  with  all  possible  speed,  took  a  horse 
and  hastened  to  the  Croix-d’Arcy.” 

“  Then  you  knew  that  this  was  to  be  the  general  meeting 
place  ?  ” 

“  Lacheneur  had  just  informed  me  of  it.” 

“  Even  if  I  believed  your  story,”  retorted  the  duke,  I 
should  have  to  remind  you,  that  your  duty  was  to  have 
hastened  to  Montaignac  and  informed  the  authorities. 
But  what  you  say  is  untrue.  You  did  not  leave  Lacheneur, 
you  accompanied  him.” 

“  No,  sir,  no !  ” 

“  And  what  if  I  could  prove  that  you  did  so,  beyond  all 
question  ?  ” 

“  Impossible,  since  such  was  not  the  case.” 

By  the  malicious  satisfaction  that  sparkled  in  M.  de  Sair- 
meuse’s  eyes,  the  Abbe  Midon  divined  that  he  had  some  ter¬ 
rible  weapon  in  reserve,  and  that  he  was  about  to  overwhelm 
the  Baron  d’Escorval  with  false  evidence,  or  fatal  coinci¬ 
dence,  which  would  place  Maurice’s  father  beyond  all 
possibility  of  being  saved.  At  a  sign  from  the  commissary 
for  the  prosecution  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  now  left 
his  seat  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  “  I 
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must  request  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  the  duke, 
“  to  be  kind  enough  to  read  us  the  statement  your  daughter 
has  prepared  and  signed.” 

This  scene  had  evidently  been  prepared  beforehand. 
M.  de  Courtornieu  cleared  his  glasses,  produced  a  paper 
which  he  slowly  unfolded,  and  then  amid  a  death-like  si¬ 
lence,  emphatically  read  as  follows  :  “  I,  Blanche  de  Cour- 
tomieu,  do  declare  upon  oath  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  March,  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
public  road  leading  from  Sairmeuse  to  Montaignac,  I  was 
assailed  by  a  band  of  armed  brigands.  While  they  wore 
deliberating  as  to  whether  they  should  take  possession  of 
my  person  and  pillage  my  carriage,  I  overheard  one  of 
them  say  to  another,  speaking  of  me  :  4  She  must  get  otE, 
must  she  not,  M.  d’Escorval  ?  ’  I  believe  that  the  brigand 
who  uttered  these  words  was  a  peasant  named  Chanlou- 
ineau,  but  I  can  not  assert  this,  on  oath.” 

At  this  moment  a  loud  cry  of  anguish  abruptly  inter¬ 
rupted  the  marquis’s  perusal.  The  trial  was  too  great  for 
Maurice’s  reason,  and  if  the  Abbe  Midon  had  not  restrained 
him,  he  would  have  sprung  forward,  and  exclaimed :  It 
was  to  me,  not  to  my  father  that  Chanlouineau  addressed 
those  words.  I  alone  am  guilty  ;  my  father  is  innocent  ■  ” 
But  fortunately  the  abbe  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  hold  the  young  fellow  back,  and  place  his  hand  before 
his  mouth.  One  or  two  of  the  retired  officers  standing 
near,  also  tendered  their  help,  and  probably  divining  the 
truth,  seized  hold  of  Maurice,  and  despite  all  his  attempts 
at  resistance  carried  him  from  the  room  by  main  force. 
The  whole  incident  scarcely  occupied  ten  seconds. 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disturbance !  ”  asked  the 
duke,  looking  angrily  at  the  sqectators,  none  of  whom  ut¬ 
tered  a  word.  “  At  the  least  noise  the  hall  shall  be  cleared,” 
added  his  grace.  “  And  you,  prisoner,  what  have  you  to 
say  in  self-justification,  after  Mademoiselle  de  Courtor- 
nieu’s  crushing  evidence  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  murmured  the  baron. 

But  to  return  to  Maurice.  Once  outside  the  court-room, 
the  Abbe  Midon  confided  him  to  the  care  of  three  officers, 
who  promised  to  go  with  him,  to  carry  him  by  main  force, 
if  need  be,  to  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  keep  him  there. 
Relieved  on  this  score,  the  priest  re-entered  the  hall  just 
in  time  to  see  the  baron  re-seat  himself  without  replying  tc 
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M.  de  Sairmeuse’s  final  sneer,  that  by  beanng  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Blanche’s  testimony  unchallenged  M.  d’Escorval  had 
virtually  confessed  his  guilt  But  then  in  truth,  how  could 
he  have  challenged  it?  How  could  he  defend  himself 
without  betraying  his  son  ?  Until  this  moment  every  one 
present  had  believed  in  the  baron’s  innocence.  Could  it 
be  that  he  was  guilty  ?  His  silence  seemed  to  imply  that 
such  was  the  case ;  and  this  alone  was  a  sufficient  triumph 
for  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  his  friends.  His  grace 
now  turned  to  the  lawyers,  and  with  an  air  of  weariness 
and  disdain,  remarked.  “At  present  you  may  speak, 
since  it  it  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  no  long  phrases,  mind ! 
we  ought  to  have  finished  here  an  hour  ago.” 

The  eldest  of  the  three  advocates  rose,  trembling  with 
indignation,  and  prepared  to  dare  anything  for  the  sake  of 
giving  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  but  before  a  word 
was  spoken  the  baron  hastily  checked  him.  “  Do  not  try 
to  defend  me,”  he  said  calmly ;  “  it  would  be  labour 
wasted.  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to  my  judges.  Let 
them  remember  what  noble  Marshal  Moncey  wrote  to  the 
king  :  ‘  The  scaffold  does  not  make  friends.’  ” 

But  this  reminder  was  not  of  a  nature  to  soften  the 
judges’  hearts.  For  that  very  phrase  the  marshal  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to  three 
months’  imprisonment.  As  the  advocates  made  no  further 
attempt  to  argue  the  case,  the  commission  retired  to  de¬ 
liberate.  This  gave  M.  d’Escorval  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  his  defenders.  He  shook  them  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  thanked  them  for  their  courage  and  devotion. 
Then  drawing  the  eldest  among  them  on  one  side,  he 
quickly  added,  in  a  low  voice  :  “  I  have  a  last  favour  to  ask 
of  you.  When  sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounced 
upon  me,  go  at  once  to  my  son.  Say  to  him  that  his  dy¬ 
ing  father  commands  him  to  live— he  will  understand  you. 
Tell  him  that  it  is  my  last  wish  ;  that  he  live — live  for  his 
mother  !  ” 

He  said  no  more ;  the  judges  were  returning.  Of  the 
thirty  prisoners,  nine  were  declared  not  guilty,  and  re¬ 
leased.  The  remaining  twenty-one  including  both  M. 
d’Escorval  and  Chanlouineau  were  then  formally  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  But  Chanlouineau’s  lips  still  retained 
their  enigmatical  smile. 
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The  three  military  men  to  whose  care  the  Abbe  Midon 
had  entrusted  Maurice  had  considerable  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  him  to  the  Hotel  de  France,  for  he  made  continual 
attempts  to  return  to  the  court-room,  having  the  fallacious 
idea  that  by  telling  the  truth  he  might  yet  save  his  father. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  only  effect  of  his  confession 
would  have  been  to  provide  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  with 
another  welcome  victim.  When  he  and  his  custodians  at 
length  entered  the  room  where  Madame  d’Escorval  and 
Marie-Anne  were  waiting  in  cruel  suspense,  the  baroness 
eagerly  asked  whether  the  trial  was  over. 

“  Nothing  is  decided  yet,”  replied  one  of  the  retired 
officers.  “  The  cure  will  come  here  as  soon  as  the  verdict 
is  given.” 

Then  as  the  three  military  men  had  promised  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Maurice,  they  sat  themselves  down  in  gloomy  si¬ 
lence.  Not  the  slightest  stir  could  be  heard  in  the  hotel, 
which  seemed  indeed  as  if  it  were  deserted.  At  last,  a 
little  before  four  o’clock,  the  abbe  came  in,  followed  by 
the  lawyer,  to  whom  the  baron  had  confided  his  last 
wishes. 

“  My  husband  !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  d’Escorval,  spring¬ 
ing  wildly  from  her  chair.  The  priest  bowed  his  head. 
“  Death  !  ”  she  faltered,  fully  understanding  the  significance 
of  this  impressive  gesture.  “  What  ?  they  have  condemned 
him  !  ”  And  overcome  with  the  terrible  blow,  she  sank 
back,  with  hanging  arms.  But  this  weakness  did  not  last 
long.  “  We  must  save  him  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  abruptly 
springing  to  her  feet  again,  her  eyes  bright  with  some  sud¬ 
den  resolution,  “we  must  wrest  him  from  the  scaffold. 
Up,  Maurice  !  up,  Marie-Anne  !  No  more  lamentations. 
To  work !  You  also,  gentlemen,  will  assist  me  ;  and  I 
can  count  on  your  help,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  begin,  but  something  must  be  done.  The 
murder  of  so  good,  so  noble  a  man  as  he  would  be  too  great 
a  crime.  God  will  not  permit  it.”  She  paused,  with 
clasped  hands,  as  if  seeking  for  inspiration.  “  And  the 
king,”  she  resumed — “  can  the  king  consent  to  such  a 
crime  ?  No.  A  king  can  refuse  mercy,  but  he  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  justice.  I  will  go  to  him.  I  will  tell  him  everything. 
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Ah  1  why  didn’t  this  thought  occur  to  me  sooner  ?  We 
must  start  for  Paris  without  losing  an  instant.  Maurice 
you  must  accompany  me ;  and  one  of  you  gentlemen  go  at 
once  and  order  post-horses.”  Then,  thinking  they  would 
obey  her,  she  hastened  into  the  next  room  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  her  journey. 

“  Poor  woman  !  ”  whispered  the  lawyer  to  the  abbe,  “  she 
does  not  know  that  the  sentence  of  a  military  commission 
is  executed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  requires  four 
days  to  make  the  journey  to  Paris.”  He  reflected  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  added  :  “  But,  after  all,  to  let  her  go  would 
be  an  act  of  mercy.  Did  not  Ney,  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  implore  the  king  to  order  the  removal  of  his 
wife  who  was  sobbing  and  moaning  in  his  cell  ?  ” 

The  abbe  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  said  he  ;  “  Madame 
d’Escorval  would  never  forgive  us  if  we  prevented  her 
from  receiving  her  husband’s  last  farewell.” 

At  that  very  moment,  the  baroness  re-entered  the  room, 
and  the  priest  was  trying  to  gather  sufficient  courage  to 
tell  her  the  cruel  truth,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  One  of  the  retired  officers  went  to  open  it,  and 
our  old  friend  Bavois,  the  corporal  of  grenadiers,  entered, 
raising  his  right  hand  to  his  cap,  as  if  he  were  in  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  presence.  “  Is  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  here  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

Marie-Anne  stepped  forward.  “  I  am  she,  sir,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  am  ordered  to  conduct  you  to  the  citadel,  mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

“  What  ?  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  in  a  tone  of  anger ;  “  so 
they  imprison  women  as  well  ?  ” 

The  worthy  corporal  struck  his  forehead  with  his  open 
hand.  “  I  am  an  old  fool !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  don’t 
know  how  to  express  myself.  I  meant  to  say  that  I  came 
to  fetch  mademoiselle  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
a  man  named  Chanlouineau,  who  wishes  to  speak  with 
her.” 

“  Impossible,  my  good  fellow,”  said  one  of  the  officers ; 
“  they  would  not  allow  this  lady  to  visit  one  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  without  special  permission - ” 

“  Well,  she  has  this  permission,”  said  the  old  soldier. 
And  then  persuaded  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  one 
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present,  he  added,  in  lower  tones  :  “  This  Chanlouineau 

told  me  that  the  cure  would  understand  his  reasons.” 

Had  the  brave  peasant  really  found  some  means  of  sal¬ 
vation.  The  abbe  almost  began  to  believe  that  such  was 
the  case.  “  You  must  go  with  this  worthy  fellow,  Marie- 
Anne,”  said  he. 

The  poor  girl  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Chan¬ 
louineau  again,  but  the  idea  of  refusing  never  once  oc¬ 
curred  to  her.  “  Let  me  go,”  she  said  quietly. 

But  the  corporal  did  not  budge.  Winking  in  a  desperate 
fashion,  as  was  his  wont  whenever  he  wished  to  attract 
attention,  he  exclaimed :  “  Wait  a  bit.  I’ve  something 
else  to  tell  you.  This  Chanlouineau,  who  seems  to  be  a 
shrewd  fellow,  told  me  to  say  that  all  was  going  well. 
May  I  be  hung  if  I  can  see  how !  Still  such  is  his  opinion. 
He  also  told  me  to  tell  you  not  to  stir  from  this  place,  and 
not  to  attempt  anything  until  mademoiselle  comes  back 
again,  which  will  be  in  less  than  an  hour.  He  swears  that 
he  will  keep  his  promise,  and  only  asks  you  to  pledge  your 
word  that  you  will  obey  him - ” 

“  We  will  wait  for  an  hour,”  replied  the  abbe.  “  I  can 
promise  that - ” 

“  Then  that’ll  do,”  rejoined  Bavois.  “  Salute  company. 
And  now,  mademoiselle,  on  the  double,  quick  march ! 
The  poor  devil  over  there  must  be  on  coals  of  fire.” 

That  a  condemned  conspirator  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  visit  from  his  leader’s  daughter — from  the  daughter 
of  that  Lacheneur  who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
— was  indeed  surprising.  But  Chanlouineau  had  been 
ingenious  enough  to  discover  a  means  of  procuring  this 
special  permission;  and  with  this  aim  in  view,  he  had 
feigned  the  most  abject  terror  on  hearing  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him.  He  even  contrived  to  weep  in  a 
bellowing  fashion,  and  the  guards  could  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes  when  they  saw  this  robust  young  fellow,  so  in¬ 
solent  and  defiant  a  few  hours  before,  now  utterv  over¬ 
come,  and  even  unable  to  walk  back  to  his  cell.  They 
had  to  carry  him  there,  and  then  his  lamentations  became 
still  more  boisterous,  concluding  with  an  urgent  prayer 
that  one  of  the  guard  should  go  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse, 
or  the  Marquis  de  Courtomieu,  and  tell  them  he  had  rev 
elations  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make. 

That  potent  word  “  revelations  ”  made  M.  de  Courtor- 
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nieu  hasten  to  the  prisoner’s  cell.  He  found  Chanlouineau 
on  his  knees,  his  features  distorted  by  what  appeared  to 
be  an  agony  of  fear.  The  crafty  fellow  dragged  himself 
towards  the  marquis,  took  hold  of  his  hands  and  kissed 
them,  imploring  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  swearing  that 
to  save  his  own  life,  he  was  ready  to  do  anything,  yes,  any¬ 
thing,  even  to  deliver  Lacheneur  up  to  the  authorities. 
Such  a  prospect  had  powerful  attractions  for  the  Marquis 
de  Courtornieu.  “  Do  you  know,  then,  where  this  brigand 
is  concealed  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Chanlouineau  admitted  that  he  did  not  know,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  Marie-Anne,  Lacheneur’s  daughter,  was  well 
acquainted  with  her  father’s  hiding-place.  She  had,  he 
said,  perfect  confidence  in  him,  Chanlouineau ;  and  if  they 
would  only  send  for  her,  and  allow  him  ten  minutes  private 
conversation  with  her,  he  was  positive  he  could  ascertain 
where  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  was  concealed.  So 
the  bargain  was  quickly  concluded ;  and  Chanlouineau’s 
life  was  promised  him  in  exchange  for  Lacheneur’s.  A 
soldier,  who  fortunately  chanced  to  be  Corporal  Bavois, 
was  then  sent  to  summon  Marie-Anne ;  and  the  young 
farmer  awaited  her  coming  with  feelings  of  poignant 
anxiety.  He  loved  her,  remember,  and  the  thought  of 
seeing  her  once  more — for  the  last  time  on  earth — made 
his  heart  throb  wildly  with  mingled  passion  and  despair. 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  he  could  hear  footsteps 
approaching.  The  heavy  bolts  securing  the  entrance  to 
his  ceil  were  drawn  back,  the  door  opened,  and  Marie- 
Anne  appeared,  accompanied  by  Corporal  Bavois.  “  M. 
de  Courtornieu  promised  me  that  we  should  be  left  alone  !” 
exclaimed  Chanlouineau. 

“  Yes,  I  know  he  did,  and  I  am  going,”  replied  the  old 
soldier.  “  But  I  have  orders  to  return  for  mademoiselle 
in  half-an-hour.” 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  worthy  corporal, 
Chanlouineau  took  hold  of  Marie-Anne’s  hand  and  drew 
her  to  the  tiny  grated  window.  “  Thank  you  for  coming,” 
said  he,  “  thank  you.  I  can  see  you  and  speak  to  you 
once  more.  Now  that  my  hours  are  numbered,  I  may  re 
veal  the  secret  of  my  soul  and  of  my  life.  Now,  I  can 
venture  to  tell  you  how  ardently  I  have  loved  you — how 
much  I  still  love  you.” 

Involuntarily  Marie-Anne  drew  av/ay  her  hand  and 
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stepped  back  ;  for  this  outburst  of  passion*  at  such  a  mo 
ment  and  in  such  a  place,  seemed  at  once  unspeakablj 
sad  and  shocking. 

“  Have  I,  then,  offended  you  ?  ”  asked  Chanlouineau, 
sadly.  “  Forgive  me — for  I  am  about  to  die  !  You  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  one,  who,  to-morrow, 
will  vanish  from  earth  forever.  I  have  loved  you  for  a 
long  time,  Marie-Anne,  for  more  than  six  years.  Before 
I  saw  you,  I  only  cared  for  my  belongings,  and  to  raise 
fine  crops  and  gather  money  together  seemed  to  me  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  here  below.  And  when  at 
first  I  did  meet  you — you  were  so  high,  and  I  so  low,  that 
in  my  wildest  dreams  I  did  not  dare  to  aspire  to  you.  I 
went  to  the  church  each  Sunday  only  that  I  might  worship 
you  as  peasant  women  worship  the  Virgin ;  I  went  home 
with  my  eyes  and  heart  full  of  you — and  that  was  all. 
But  then  came  your  father’s  misfortunes,  which  brought 
us  nearer  to  each  other;  and  your  father  made  me  as 
insane,  yes,  as  insane  as  himself.  After  the  insults  he 
received  from  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  M.  Lacheneur 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  all  these  arrogant  nobles, 
and  selected  me  for  his  accomplice.  He  had  read  my 
heart  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an  open  book ;  and 
when  we  left  the  baron’s  house  that  Sunday  evening 
we  both  have  such  good  reason  to  remember,  he  said  to 
me :  ‘  You  love  my  daughter,  my  boy.  Very  well,  assist 
me,  and  I  promise  you,  that  if  we  succeed,  she  shall 
be  your  wife.  Only,’  he  added,  ‘  I  must  warn  you  that 
you  risk  your  life.’  But  what  was  life  in  comparison  with 
the  hopes  that  dazzled  me?  From  that  night,  I  gave 
body,  soul,  and  fortune  to  his  cause.  Others  vrere  in¬ 
fluenced  by  hatred,  or  ambition ;  but  I  was  actuated  by 
neither  of  these  motives.  What  did  the  quarrels  of  these 
great  folks  matter  to  me — a  simple  labourer?  I  knew 
that  the  greatest  were  powerless  to  give  my  ctops  a  drop 
of  rain  in  seasons  of  drought,  or  a  ray  of  sunshine  during 
long  spells  of  rain.  I  took  part  in  the  conspiracy,  it  was 
because  I  loved  you - ” 

It  seemed  to  Mane- Anne  that  he  was  reproaching  her 
for  the  deception  she  had  been  forced  to  practise,  and  foi 
the  cruel  fate  to  which  Lacheneur’s  wild  designs  had 
brought  him.  “  Ah,  you  are  cruel,”  she  cried,  “  you  are 
pitiless  I  ” 
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But  Chanlouineau  scarcely  heard  her  words.  All  the 
bitterness  of  the  past  was  rising  to  his  brain  like  fumes  of 
alcohol ;  and  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  said 
himself.  “  However,  the  day  soon  came,”  he  continued, 
“  when  my  foolish  illusions  were  destroyed.  You  could 
not  be  mine  since  you  belonged  to  another.  I  might  have 
broken  my  compact !  I  thought  of  doing  so,  but  I  did 
not  have  the  courage.  To  see  you,  to  hear  your  voice,  to 
spend  my  time  under  the  same  roof  as  you,  was  happi¬ 
ness  enough.  I  longed  to  see  you  happy  and  honoured ; 
I  fought  for  the  triumph  of  another,  for  him  you  had 

chosen - ”  A  sob  rose  in  his  throat  and  choked  his 

utterance ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  to  hide  his  tears, 
and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  completely  overcome.  But  he 
mastered  his  weakness  after  a  brief  interval,  and  in  a 
firm  voice,  exclaimed :  “  We  must  not  linger  any  longer 
over  the  past.  Time  flies,  and  the  future  is  ominous.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  the  door  and  applied  first  his 
eyes  and  then  his  ear  to  the  grating,  to  see  that  there  were 
no  spies  outside.  But  he  could  perceive  no  one,  nor  could 
he  hear  a  sound.  He  came  back  to  Marie-Anne’s  side, 
and  tearing  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  open  with  his  teeth,  he 
drew  from  the  lining  two  letters,  wrapped  carefully  in  a 
piece  of  cloth.  “  Here,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  is  a  man’s 
fife !  ”  < 

Marie-Anne  knew  nothing  of  Chanlouineau’s  promises 
and  hopes,  and  she  was  moreover  so  distressed  by  what 
the  young  farmer  had  previously  said  that  at  first  she  did 
not  understand  his  meaning.  All  she  could  do  was  to  re¬ 
peat  mechanically,  “  This  is  a  man’s  life !  ” 

“  Hush  speak  lower !  ”  interrupted  Chanlouineau. 
“  Yes,  one  of  these  letters  might,  perhaps,  save  the  life  of 
a  prisoner  now  under  sentence  of  death.” 

“  Unfortunate  man  1  Why  do  you  not  make  use  of  it 
and  save  yourself  ?  ” 

The  young  farmer  shook  his  head.  “  Would  it  ever  be 
possible  for  you  to  love  me?”  he  said.  “No  it  wouldn’t 
be  possible  ;  and  so  what  wish  can  I  have  to  live  ?  At 
least  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  everything  when  I  am  under 
ground.  Moreover,  I  have  been  justly  condemned.  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I  left  La  Reche  with  my  gun 
over  my  shoulder,  and  my  sword  by  my  side ;  I  have  no 
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right  to  complain.  But  these  judges  of  ours  have  cor* 
demned  an  innocent  man - ” 

“  The  Baron  d’Escorval  ?  ” 

“  Yes — Maurice’s  father !  ”  His  voice  changed  as  ha 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  envied  rival — envied,  no  doubt, 
and  yet  to  assure  this  rival’s  happiness  and  Marie-Anne’s 
he  would  have  given  ten  lives  had  they  been  his  to  give. 
“  I  wish  to  save  the  baron,”  he  added,  “  and  I  can  do 
so.” 

“  Oh  !  if  what  you  said  were  true  ?  But  you  undoubt¬ 
edly  deceive  yourself.” 

“  I  know  what  I  am  saying,”  rejoined  Chanlouineau: 
and  still  fearful  lest  some  spy  might  be  concealed  outside ; 
he  now  came  close  to  Marie-Anne  and  in  a  low  voice 
spoke  rapidly  as  follows  :  “  I  never  believed  in  the  success 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  when  I  sought  for  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence  in  case  of  failure,  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  furnish¬ 
ed  it.  When  it  became  necessary  to  send  out  a  circular, 
warning  our  accomplices  of  the  date  decided  upon  for  the 
rising,  I  persuaded  M.  Martial  to  write  a  model.  He  sus¬ 
pected  nothing.  I  told  him  it  was  for  a  wedding,  and  he 
did  what  I  asked.  This  letter,  which  is  now  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  is  the  rough  draft  of  the  circular  we  sent;  and  it  is  in 
the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse’s  handwriting.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  deny  it.  There  is  an  erasure  in  every  line,  and 
every  one  would  look  at  the  letter  as  the  handiwork  of  a 
man  seeking  to  convey  his  real  meaning  in  ambiguous 
phrases.” 

With  these  words  Chanlouineau  opened  the  envelope 
and  showed  her  the  famous  letter  he  had  dictated,  in  which 
the  space  for  the  date  of  the  insurrection  was  left  blank. 
“  My  dear  friend,  we  are  at  last  agreed,  and  the  marriage 
is  decided  on,  etc.” 

The  light  that  had  sparkled  in  Marie-Anne’s  eyes  was 
suddenly  bedimmed.  “  And  you  think  that  this  letter  can 
be  of  any  use  ?  ”  she  inquired,  with  evident  discourage¬ 
ment. 

“  I  don’t  think  so  !  ” 

“  But - ” 

With  a  gesture,  he  interrupted  her.  “  We'must  not  lose 
time  in  discussion — listen  to  me.  Of  itself,  this  letter 
might  be  unimportant,  but  I  have  arranged  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  produce  a  powerful  effect.  I  declared 
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before  the  commission  that  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  They  laughed ;  and 
I  read  incredulity  on  all  the  judges’  faces.  But  calumny 
is  never  without  its  effect.  When  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  is 
about  to  receive  a  reward  for  his  services,  there  will  be 
enemies  in  plenty  to  remember  and  repeat  my  words. 
He  knew  this  so  well  that  he  was  greatly  agitated,  even 
while  his  colleagues  sneered  at  my  accusation.” 

“  It’s  a  great  crime  to  charge  a  man  falsely,”  murmured 
Marie-Anne,  with  simple  honesty.  “  No  doubt,”  rejoined 
Chanlouineau,  “but  I  wish  to  save  the  baron,  and  I  can¬ 
not  choose  my  means.  As  I  knew  that  the  marquis  had 
been  wounded,  I  declared  that  he  was  fighting  against  the 
troops  by  my  side  and  asked  that  he  should  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal ;  swearing  that  I  had  in  my  possession 
unquestionable  proofs  of  his  complicity.” 

“  Did  you  say  that  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  had  been 
wounded  ?  ”  inquired  Marie-Anne. 

Chanlouineau’s  face  wore  a  look  of  intense  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  don’t  you  know - ?  ” 

Then  after  an  instant’s  reflection  :  “  Fool  that  I  am  !  ”  he 
resumed.  “  After  all  who  could  have  told  you  what  hap¬ 
pened  ?  However,  you  remember  that  while  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  Croix-d’Arcy,  after  your  father  had  rode  on 
in  advance,  Maurice  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  one  di¬ 
vision,  and  you  walked  beside  him,  while  your  brother 
Jean  and  myself  stayed  behind  to  urge  the  laggards  for¬ 
ward.  We  were  performing  our  duty  conscientiously  enough, 
when  suddenly  we  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  behind  us. 
‘  We  must  know  who  is  coming,’  said  Jean  to  me.  So 
we  paused.  The  horse  soon  reached  us ;  we  caught  the 
bridle  and  held  him.  Can  you  guess  who  the  rider  was  ? 
Why,  Martial  de  Sairmeuse.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  your  brother’s  fury  when  he  recognized  the  marquis. 
*  At  last  I  find  you,  you  wretched  noble  !  ’  he  exclaimed, 
‘  and  now  we  will  settle  our  account !  After  reducing  my 
father,  who  had  just  given  you  a  fortune,  to  despair  and 
penury,  you  tried  to  degrade  my  sister.  I  will  have  my  re¬ 
venge  !  Down,  we  must  fight !  ’  ” 

Marie-Anne  could  scarcely  tell  whether  she  was  awake 
or  dreaming.  “  What,  my  brother  challenged  the  marquis  1  ” 
she  murmured,  “  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  Brave  as  the  marquis  may  be,”  pursued  Chanlouineau, 
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“he  did  nor  seem  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation.  He 
stammered  out  something  like  this  :  ‘You  are  mad — you 
are  jesting — haven’t  we  always  been  friends  ?  What  does 
all  thi£  mean  ?  *  Jean  ground  his  teeth  in  rage.  ‘  This 
means  that  we  have  endured  your  insulting  familiarity  long 
enough,’  he  replied,  ‘  and  if  you  don’t  dismount  and  fight  me 
fairly,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !  ’  Your  brother,  as  he 
spoke,  manipulated  his  pistol  in  so  threatening  a  manner 
that  the  marquis  jumped  off  his  horse  and  addressing  me : 
‘  You  see,  Chanlouineau,’  he  said,  ‘  I  must  fight  a  duel  or 
submit  to  murder.  If  Jean  kills  me  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said — but  if  I  kill  him,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ’  I  told  him 
he  would  be  free  to  go  off  unmolested  on  condition  he  gave 
me  his  word  not  to  proceed  to  Montaignac  before  two 
o’clock.  ‘Then  I  accept  the  challenge,’  said  he,  ‘give  me 
a  weapon.’  ‘  I  gave  him  my  sword,  your  brother  drew  his, 
and  they  took  their  places  in  the  middle  of  the  high¬ 
way.” 

The  young  farmer  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then  more 
slowly  he  resumed  :  “  Marie-Anne,  your  father  and  I  mis¬ 
judged  your  brother.  Poor  Jean’s  appearance  is  terribly 
against  him.  His  face  indicates  a  treacherous,  cowardly 
nature,  his  smile  is  cunning,  and  his  eyes  always  shun 
yours.  We  distrusted  liim,  but  we  should  ask  his  forgive¬ 
ness  for  having  done  so.  A  man  who  fights  as  I  saw  him 
fight,  deserves  all  our  confidence.  For  this  combat  in  the 
road,  and  in  the  darkness,  was  terrible.  They  attacked 
each  other  furiously,  and  at  last  Jean  fell.” 

“  Ah  !  my  brother  is  dead  !  ”  exclaimed  Marie  Anne. 

“  No,”  promptly  replied  Chanlouineau  ;  “  at  least  I  have 
reason  to  hope  not ;  and  I  know  he  has  been  well  cared 
for.  The  duel  had  another  witness,  a  man  named  Poignot, 
whom  you  must  remember  as  he  was  one  of  your  father’s 
tenants.  He  took  Jean  away  with  him,  and  promised  me 
that  he  would  conceal  him  and  care  for  him.  As  for  the 
marquis,  he  showed  me  that  he  was  wounded  as  well, 
and  then  he  remounted  his  horse,  saying  :  ‘  What  could 

I  do  ?  He  would  have  it  so.’  ” 

Marie-Anne  now  understood  everything.  “Give  me 
the  letter,”  she  said  to  Chanlouineau,  “  I  will  go  to  the 
duke.  I  will  find  some  way  of  reaching  him,  and  then 
God  will  guide  me  in  the  right  course  to  pursue.” 

The  noble-hearted  young  farmer  calmly  handed  her  the 
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scrap  of  paper  which  might  have  been  the  means  of  his 
own  salvation.  “  You  must  on  no  account  allow  the  duke 
to  suppose  that  you  have'  the  proof  with  which  you 
threaten  him  about  your  person.  He  might  be  capable 
of  any  infamy  under  such  circumstances.  He  will  proba¬ 
bly  say,  at  first,  that  he  can  do  nothing — that  he  sees  no 
way  to  save  the  baron  ;  but  you  must  tell  him  that  he 
must  find  a  means,  if  he  does  not  wish  this  letter  sent  to 
Paris,  to  one  of  his  enemies - ” 

He  paused,  for  the  bolt  outside  was  being  withdrawn. 
A  moment  later  Corporal  Bavois  reappeared.  “  The  half- 
hour  expired  ten  minutes  ago,”  said  the  old  soldier  sadly, 
“  and  I  must  obey  my  orders.” 

“Coming,”  replied  Chanlouineau  ;  “we  have  finished.” 
And  then  handing  Marie-Anne  the  second  letter  he  had 
taken  from  his  sleeve,  “  This  is  for  you,”  he  added. 
“  You  will  read  it  when  I  am  no  more.  Pray,  pray,  do 
not  cry  so  !  Be  brave  !  You  will  soon  be  Maurice’s  wife. 
And  when  you  are  happy,  think  sometimes  of  the  poor 
peasant  who  loved  you  so.” 

Marie-Anne  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  she  raised  her 
face  to  his.  “Ah!  I  dare  not  ask  it!”  he  exclaimed. 
And  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  life  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  pallid  cheek.  “  Now, 
good-bye,”  he  said  once  more.  “  Do  not  lose  a  moment. 
Good-bye,  for  ever  1  ” 


XIX. 

The  prospect  of  capturing  Lacheneur,  the  chief  con¬ 
spirator,  had  so  excited  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  citadel 
to  go  home  to  dinner.  Stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
dark  corridor  leading  to  Chalouineau’s  cell,  he  watched 
Marie-Anne  hasten  away ;  but  as  he  saw  her  go  out  into 
the  twilight  with  a  quick,  alert  step,  he  felt  a  sudden 
doubt  concerning  Chanlouineau’s  sincerity.  “  Can  it  be 
that  this  miserable  peasant  has  deceived  me  ?  ”  thought 
he ;  and  so  strong  was  this  new-born  suspicion  that  he 
hastened  after  the  young  girl,  determined  to  question  her 
— to  ascertain  the  truth — to  arrest  her  even,  if  need  be. 
But  he  no  longer  possessed  the  agility  of  youth,  and  when 
he  reached  the  gateway  the  sentinel  told  him  that 
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Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  had  already  left  the  citadel. 
He  rushed  out  after  her,  looked  about  on  every  side,  but 
could  see  no  trace  of  the  nimble  fugitive.  Accordingly, 
he  was  constrained  to  return  again,  inwardly  furious  with 
himself  for  his  own  credulity.  “  Still,  I  can  visit  Chan* 
louineau,”  thought  he,  “  and  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
to  summon  this  creature  and  question  her.” 

“  This  creature  ”  was,  even  then,  hastening  up  the  long, 
ill-paved  street  leading  to  the  Hotel  de  France.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  inquisitive  glances  of  the  passers-by,  she  ran  on, 
thinking  only  of  shortening  the  terrible  suspense  which 
her  friends  at  the  hotel  must  be  enduring.  “All  is  not 
lost !  ”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  re-entered  the  room  where 
they  were  assembled. 

“  My  God,  Thou  hast  heard  my  prayers  !  ”  murmured 
the  baroness.  Then,  suddenly  seized  by  a  horrible 
dread,  she  added :  “  But  do  not  try  to  deceive  me.  Are 
you  not  trying  to  comfort  me  with  false  hopes  ?  ” 

“  No !  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  madame.  Chanlouineau 
has  placed  a  weapon  in  my  hands,  which,  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve,  will  place  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  in  our  power. 
He  is  only  omnipotent  at  Montaignac,  and  the  only  man 
who  would. oppose  him,  M.  de  Courtornieu,  is  his  friend. 
I  believe  that  M.  d’Escorval  can  be  saved.” 

“  Speak  !  ”  cried  Maurice  ;  “  what  must  we  do  ?  ” 

“Pray  and  wait,  Maurice,  I  must  act  alone  in  this 
matter,  but  be  assured  that  I  will  do  everything  that  is 
humanly  possible.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  for  am  I  not 
the  cause  of  all  your  misfortune  ?  ” 

Absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  task  before  her,  Marie- 
Anne  had  failed  to  remark  a  stranger  who  had  arrived  dur¬ 
ing  her  absence — an  old  white-haired  peasant.  The  abbe 
now  drew  her  attention  to  him.  “  Here  is  a  courageous 
friend,”  said  he,  “  who  ever  since  morning,  has  been  search¬ 
ing  for  you  everywhere,  in  order  to  give  you  some  news  of 
your  father.” 

Marie-Anne  could  scarcely  falter  her  gratitude.  “  Oh, 
you  need  not  thank  me,”  said  the  old  peasant.  “  I  said 
to  myself  :  ‘  The  poor  girl  must  be  terribly  anxious,  and 

I  ought  to  relieve  her  of  her  misery.’  So  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  M.  Lacheneur  is  safe  and  well,  except  for  a  wound 
in  the  leg,  which  causes  him  considerable  suffering,  but 
which  will  be  healed  in  a  few  weeks.  My  son-in-law,  who 
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was  hunting  yesterday  in  the  mountains,  met  him  near  the 
frontier  in  company  of  two  of  his  friends.  By  this  time 
he  must  be  in  Piedmont,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes.” 

“  Let  us  hope  now,”  said  the  abbe,  “  that  we  shall  soon 
hear  what  has  become  of  Jean.” 

“  I  know  already,”  replied  Marie-Anne,  “  that  my 
brother  has  been  badly  wounded,  but  some  kind  friends 
are  caring  for  him.” 

Maurice,  the  abbe,  and  the  retired  officers  now  surround¬ 
ed  the  brave  young  girl.  They  wished  to  know  what  she 
was  about  to  attempt,  and  to  dissuade  her  from  incurring 
useless  danger.  But  she  refused  to  reply  to  their  pressing 
questions  ;  and  when  they  suggested  accompanying  her,  or, 
at  least,  following  her  at  a  distance,  she  declared  that  she 
must  go  alone.  “However,  I  shall  be  here  again  in  a 
couple  of  hours,”  she  said,  “  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  if  there  is  anything  else  to  be  done.”  With  these 
words  she  hastened  away. 

To  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  difficult  matter,  as  Maurice  and  the  abbe  had  ascer¬ 
tained  on  the  previous  day.  Besieged  by  weeping  and 
heart-broken  families,  his  grace  had  -shut  himself  up  se¬ 
curely,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  moved  by  their 
entreaties.  Marie-Anne  was  aware  of  thiSr  but  she  was  not 
at  all  anxious,  for  by  employing  the  same  wo^d  that  Chan- 
louineau  had  used — that  same  word  “  revelation  ” — she  was 
certain  to  obtain  a  hearing.  When  she  reached  the  Duke 
de  Sairmeuse’s  mansion  she  found  three  or  four  lacqueys 
talking  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance. 

“  I  am  the  daughter  of  M.  Lacheneur,”  said  she,  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  of  them.  “  I  must  see  the  duke  at  once,  on 
matters  connected  with  the  revolt.” 

“  The  duke  is  absent.” 

“  I  come  to  make  a  revelation.’ 

The  servant’s  manner  suddenly  changed.  “In  thaJ 
case  follow  me,  mademoiselle,”  said  he. 

She  did  follow  him  up  the  stairs  and  through  two  or  three 
rooms.  At  last  he  opened  a  door  and  bade  her  enter; 
but,  to  her  surprise,  it  was  not  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
who  was  in  the  room,  but  his  son,  Martial,  who,  was 
stretched  upon  a  sofa,  reading  a  paper  by  the  light  of  a  large 
candelabra.  On  perceiving  Marie-Anne  he  sprang  up, 
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pale  and  agitated.  “  You  here  !  ”  he  stammered ;  and 
then,  swiftly  mastering  his  emotion,  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  possible  motive  of  such  a  visit :  “  Lacheneur  must 
have  been  arrested,”  he  continued,  “and  wishing  to  save 
him  from  the  military  commission  you  have  thought  of  me. 
Thank  you  for  doing  so,  dear  Marie-Anne,  thank  you  for 
your  confidence  in  me.  I  will  not  abuse  it.  Be  reassured. 
We  will  save  your  father,  I  promise  you — I  swear  it.  We 
will  find  a  means,  for  he  must  be  saved.  I  will  have  it 
so  !  ”  As  he  spoke  his  voice  betrayed  the  passionate  joy 
that  was  surging  in  his  heart. 

“  My  father  has  not  been  arrested,”  said  Marie-Anne, 
coldly. 

“  Then,”  said  Martial,  with  some  hesitation — “  Then  it 
is  Jean  who  is  a  prisoner.” 

“  My  brother  is  in  safety.  If  he  survives  his  wounds  he 
will  evade  all  attempts  at  capture.” 

The  pale  face  of  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  turned  a 
deep  crimson.  Marie-Anne’s  manner  showed  him  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  duel.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  tty  and  deny  it ;  still  he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself.  “  It  was  Jean  who  challenged  me,”  he  said  ;  “  I 
tried  to  avoid  fighting,  and  I  only  defended  my  life  in  fair 
combat,  and  with  equal  weapons - ” 

Marie-Anne  interrupted  him.  “  I  do  not  reproach  you, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“  Ah  !  Marie-Anne,  I  am  more  severe  than  you.  Jean 
was  right  to  challenge  me.  I  deserved  his  anger.  He 
knew  my  guilty  thoughts,  of  which  you  were  ignorant. 
Oh  !  Marie-Anne,  if  I  wronged  you  in  thought  it  was 
because  I  did  not  know  you.  Now  I  know  that  you,  above 
all  others,  are  pure  and  chaste - ” 

He  tried  to  take  her  hands,  but  she  instantly  repulsed 
him,  and  broke  into  a  fit  of  passionate  sobbing.  Of  all  the 
blows  she  had  received  this  last  was  most  terrible.  What 
shame  and  humiliation  ?  Now,  indeed,  her  cup  of  sorrow 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  “  Chaste  and  pure  !  ”  he  had 
said.  Oh,  the  bitter  mockery  of  those  words ! 

But  Martial  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  her  grief. 
“  Your  indignation  is  just,”  he  resumed,  with  growing  eager¬ 
ness.  “  But  if  I  have  injured  you  even  in  thought,  I  now 
offer  you  reparation.  I  have  been  a  fool — a  miserable 
fool — for  I  love  you  ;  I  love,  and  can  love  you  only.  J 
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am  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.  I  am  wealthy.  I  entreat 
you,  I  implore  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Marie-Anne  listened  in  utter  bewilderment.  But  an 
hour  before  Chanlouineau  in  his  cell  cried  aloud  that  he 
died  for  love  of  her,  and  now  it  was  Martial,  who  avowed 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  and  his  future  for 
her  sake.  And  the  poor  peasant  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  son  of  the  all-powerful  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  had  con¬ 
fessed  their  passion  in  almost  the  same  words. 

Martial  paused,  awaiting  some  reply — a  word,  a  gesture. 
None  came ;  and  then  with  increased  vehemence,  “  You 
are  silent,”  he  cried.  “  Do  you  question  my  sincerity  ? 
No,  it  is  impossible  !  Then  why  this  silence  ?  Do  you 
fear  my  father’s  opposition  ?  You  need  not.  I  know  how 
to  gain  his  consent.  Besides,  what  does  his  approbation 
matter  to  us  ?  Have  we  any  need  of  him  ?  Am  I  not 
my  own  master?  Am  I  not  rich — immensely  rich ?  I 
should  be  a  miserable  fool,  a  coward, rif  I  hesitated  between 
his  stupid  prejudices  and  the  happiness  of  my  life.”  He 
was  evidently  weighing  all  the  possible  objections,  in  order 
to  answer  and  overrule  them  beforehand.  “  Is  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  family  that  you  hesitate  ?  ”  he  continued. 
“Your  father  and  brother  are  pursued,  and  France  is 
closed  against  them.  But  we  will  leave  France,  and  they 
shall  come  and  live  near  you.  Jean  will  no  longer  dislike 
me  when  you  are  my  wife.  We  will  all  live  in  England  or 
in  Italy.  Now  I  am  grateful  for  the  fortune  that  will  en¬ 
able  me  to  make  your  life  a  continual  enchantment.  I 
love  you— and  in  the  happiness  and  tender  love  which 
shall  be  yours  in  the  future,  I  will  make  you  forget  all  the 
bitterness  of  the  past !  ” 

Marie-Anne  knew  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  well  enough 
to  understand  the  intensity  of  the  love  revealed  by  these 
astounding  proposals.  And  for  that  very  reason  she  hesi¬ 
tated  to  tell  him  that  he  had  triumphed  over  his  pride  in 
vain.  She  was  anxiously  wondering  to  what  extremity  his 
wounded  vanity  would  carry  him,  and  if  a  refusal  might 
not  transform  him  into  a  bitter  foe. 

“  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  ”  asked  Martial,  with  evident 
anxiety. 

She  felt  that  she  must  reply,  that  she  must  speak,  say  some¬ 
thing;  and  yet  it  was  with  intense  reluctance  that  she  at 
last  unclosed  her  lips.  “  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  Monsieur 
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Ie  Marquis,”  she  murmured.  “  If  I  accepted  your  offer, 
you  would  regret  it  for  ever.” 

“  Never !  ” 

“  But  you  are  no  longer  free.  You  have  already  plighted 
your  troth.  Mademoiselle  Blanche  ae  Courtornieu  is  yout 
promised  wife.” 

“  Ah  !  say  one  word — only  one — and  this  engagement 
which  I  detest  shall  be  broken.” 

She  was  silent.  It  was  evident  that  her  mind  was  fully 
made  up,  and  that  she  refused  his  offer. 

“  Do  you  hate  me,  then  ? *'  asked  Martial,  sadly. " 

If  she  had  allowed  herself  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  Marie- 
Anne  would  have  answered  “  Yes  ;  ”  for  the  Marquis  de 
Sairmeuse  did  inspire  her  with  almost  insurmountable  aver¬ 
sion.  “  I  no  more  belong  to  myself  than  you  belong  to  your¬ 
self,”  she  faltered. 

A  gleam  of  hatred  shone  for  a  second  in  Martial’s  eyes. 
“  Always  Maurice !  ”  said  he. 

“  Always.” 

She  expected  an  angry  outburst,  but  he  remained  per¬ 
fectly  calm.  “Then,”  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile,  “I 
must  believe  this  and  other  evidence.  I  must  believe  that 
you  forced  me  to  play  a  ridiculous  part.  Until  now  I 
doubted  it.” 

Marie-Anne  bowed  her  head,  blushing  with  shame  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair ;  still  she  made  no  attempt  at  denial.  “  I 
was  not  my  own  mistress,”  she  stammered;  “my  father 
commanded  and  threatened,  and  I — I  obeyed  him.” 

“  That  matters  little,”  he  interrupted ;  “  a  pure  minded 
young  girl  should  not  have  acted  so.”  This  was  the  only 
reproach  he  allowed  himself  to  utter,  and  he  even  regretted 
it,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  her  to  know  how  deeply 
he  was  wounded,  perhaps  because — as  he  afterwards  de¬ 
clared — he  could  not  overcome  his  love  for  her.  “  Now,” 
he  resumed,  “I  understand  your  presence  here.  You 
come  to  ask  mercy  for  M.  d’Escorval.” 

“  Not  mercy,  but  justice.  The  baron  is  innocent.” 

Martial  drew  close  to  Marie-Anne,  and  lowering  his 
voice  :  “  If  the  father  is  innocent,”  he  whispered,  “  then 

it  is  the  son  who  is  guilty.” 

She  recoiled  in  terror.  What !  he  knew  the  secret  which 
the  judges  could  not,  or  would  not  penetrate  J 

But  seeing  her  anguish,  he  took  pity  on  her.  “An* 
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other  reason,”  said  he,  “for  attempting  to  save  the 
baron  !  If  his  blood  were  shed  upon  the  guillotine  there 
would  be  an  abyss  between  you  and  Maurice  which  neither 
of  you  could  cross.  So  I  will  join  my  efforts  to  yours.” 

Blushing  and  embarrassed,  Marie-Anne  dared  not  thank 
him  ;  for  was  she  not  about  to  requite  his  generosity  by 
charging  him  with  a  complicity  of  which,  as  she  well  knew, 
he  was  innocent.  Indeed,  she  would  have  by  far  preferred 
to  find  him  angry  and  revengeful. 

Just  then  a  valet  opened  the  door,  and  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  entered.  “  Upon  my  word  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  “  I  must  confess  that  Chupin  is 
an  admirable  hunter.  Thanks  to  him — ”  He  paused 
abruptly :  he  had  not  perceived  Marie-Anne  until  now. 
“  What !  Lacheneur’s  daughter !  ”  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
intense  surprise.  “  What  does  she  want  here  ?  ” 

The  decisive  moment  had  come — the  baron’s  life  de¬ 
pended  upon  Marie-Anne’s  courage  and  address.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  this  weighty  responsibility  she  at  once  recov¬ 
ered  all  her  presence  of  mind.  “  I  have  a  revelation  to 
sell  to  you,  sir,”  she  said,  with  a  resolute  air. 

The  duke  looked  at  her  with  mingled  wonder  and  curi¬ 
osity  ;  then,  laughing  heartily,  he  threw  himself  on  to  the 
sofa,  exclaiming :  “  Sell  it,  my  pretty  one — sell  it  1  I  can’t 
speak  of  that  until  I  am  alone  with  yr  i.” 

At  a  sign  from  his  father,  Martial  *eft  the  room.  “  Now 
tell  me  what  it  is,”  said  the  duke. 

She  did  not  lose  a  moment.  “  You  must  have  read  the 
circular  convening  the  conspirators,”  she  began. 

“  Certainly ;  I  have  a  dozen  copies  of  it  in  my  pocket/* 

“  Who  do  you  suppose  wrote  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  elder  d’Escorval,  or  your  father.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  sir;  that  letter  was  prepared  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sairmeuse,  your  son.” 

The  duke  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  purple  with  anger. 
“  Zounds  !  girl !  I  advise  you  to  bridle  your  tongue  !  ”  cried 
he. 

“There  is  proof  of  what  I  assert;  and  the  lady  who 
sends  me  here,”  interrupted  Marie-Anne,  quite  unabashed, 
“  has  the  original  of  this  circular  in  safe  keeping.  It  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  tell  you — ” 

She  did  not  have  time  to  complete  her  sentence,  for  the 
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duke  sprang  to  the  door,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  called 
his  son.  As  soon  as  Martial  entered  the  room  his  grace 
turned  to  Marie-Anne,  “  Now,  repeat,”  said  he,  “  repeat 
before  my  son  what  you  have  just  said  to  me.” 

Boldly,  with  head  erect,  and  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  Marie* 
Anne  repeated  her  charge.  She  expected  an  indignant 
denial,  a  stinging  taunt,  or,  at  least,  an  angry  interruption 
from  the  marquis  ;  but  he  listened  with  a  nonchalant  air, 
and  she  almost  believed  she  could  read  in  his  eyes  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  proceed,  coupled  with  a  promise  of  protec¬ 
tion. 

“  Well !  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  ”  imperiously  asked 
the  duke,  when  Marie-Anne  had  finished. 

“  First  of  all,”  replied  Martial,  lightly,  “  I  should  like  to 
see  this  famous  circular.” 

The  duke  handed  him  a  copy.  “  Here — read  it,”  said 
he. 

Martial  glanced  over  the  paper,  laughed  heartily,  and 
exclaimed :  “  A  clever  trick.” 

“  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  say  that  this  Chanlouineau  is  a  sly  rascal.  Who  the 
devil  would  have  thought  the  fellow  so  cunning  to  see  his 
honest  face.  Another  lesson  to  teach  one  not  to  trust  in 
appearances.” 

In  all  his  life  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  never  received 
so  severe  a  shock.  “  So  Chanlouineau  was  not  lying,  then,” 
he  ejaculated,  in  a  choked,  unnatural  voice,  “you  were  one 
of  the  instigators  of  this  rebellion  ?  ” 

Martial’s  brow  bent  as,  in  a  tone  of  marked  disdain,  he 
slowly  replied :  “  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  you  have  ad¬ 
dressed  that  question  to  me,  and  for  the  fourth  time  I  an¬ 
swer:  ‘No.’  That  should  suffice  for  you.  If  the  fancy 
had  seized  me  to  take  part  in  this  movement,  I  should 
frankly  confess  it.  What  possible  reason  could  I  have  for 
concealing  anything  from  you  ?  ” 

“  The  facts  !  ”  interrupted  the  duke,  in  a  frenzy  of  pas¬ 
sion  ;  “  the  facts  !  ” 

“  Very  well,”  rejoined  Martial,  in  his  usual  indifferent 
tone ;  “  the  fact  is  that  the  original  of  this  circular  does 
exist,  that  it  was  written  in  my  best  hand  on  a  very 
large  sheet  of  very  poor  paper.  I  recollect  that  in  trying 
to  find  appropriate  expressions  I  erased  and  re-wrote  sev* 
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eral  words.  Did  I  date  this  writing  ?  I  think  I  did,  but  I 
could  not  swear  to  it.” 

“  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your  denials  ?  ”  ex* 
claimed  M.  de  Sairmeuse. 

“  I  can  do  this  easily.  Did  I  not  tell  you  just  now  that 
Chanlouineau  had  made  a  tool  of  me  ?  ” 

The  duke  no  longer  knew  what  to  believe ;  but  what  ex¬ 
asperated  him  more  than  everything  else  was  his  son’s  im¬ 
perturbable  coolness.  “  You  had  much  better  confess  that 
you  were  led  into  this  by  your  mistress,”  he  retorted,  point¬ 
ing  at  Marie-Anne. 

“  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  is  not  my  mistress,”  replied 
Martial,  in  an  almost  threatening  tone.  “  Though  it  only 
rests  with  her  to  become  the  Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse  if 
she  chooses  to-morrow.  But  let  us  leave  recriminations  on 
one  side,  they  cannot  further  the  progress  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  duke  checked  another 
insulting  rejoinder.  However,  he  had  not  quite  lost  all 
reason.  Trembling  with  suppressed  rage,  he  walked  round 
the  room  several  times,  and  at  last  paused  in  front  of 
Marie-Anne,  who  had  remained  standing  in  the  same  place, 
as  motionless  as  a  statute.  “  Come,  my  good  girl,”  said 
he,  “  give  me  the  writing.” 

“  It  is  not  in  my  possession,  sir.” 

“ Where  is  it?” 

“  In  the  hands  of  a  person  who  will  only  give  it  to  you 
under  certain  conditions.” 

“  Who  is  this  person  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you.” 

There  was  both  admiration  and  jealousy  in  the  look  that 
Martial  fixed  upon  Marie-Anne.  He  was  amazed  by  her 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  Ah !  indeed  powerful 
must  be  the  passion  that  imparted  such  a  ringing  clear¬ 
ness  to  her  voice,  such  brilliancy  to  her  eyes,  and  such 
precision  to  her  words  I 

“  And  if  I  should  not  accept  the — the  conditions,  what 
then  ?  ”  asked  M.  de  Sairmeuse. 

“  In  that  case  the  writing  will  be  utilized.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  sir,  that  early  to-morrow  morning  a  trusty 
messenger  will  start  for  Paris,  with  the  view  of  submit* 
ting  this  document  to  certain  persons  who  are  not  exactly 
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friends  of  yours.  He  will  show  it  to  M.  Laine,  for  exam¬ 
ple — or  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ;  and  he  will,  of  course, 
explain  to  them  its  significance  and  value.  Will  this  writ¬ 
ing  prove  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse’s  complicity  ?  Yes, 
or  no  ?  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  dared  to  condemn  to 
death  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  only  your  son’s 
tools  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  you  little  wretch,  you  hussy,  you  little  viper !  ”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  duke  in  a  passionate  rage.  “You  want  to 
drive  me  mad!  Yes,  you  know  that  I  have  enemies 
and  rivals  who  would  gladly  give  anything  for  this  execra* 
ble  letter.  And  if  they  obtain  it  they  will  demand  an 
investigation,  and  then  farewell  to  the  rewards  due  to  my 
services.  It  will  be  shouted  from  the  housetops  that 
Chanlouineau,  in  the  presence  of  the  tribunal,  declared 
that  you,  marquis,  were  his  leader  and  his  accomplice. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  physi¬ 
cians,  who,  finding  a  freshly-healed  wound,  will  require 
you  to  state  how  and  where  you  received  it,  and  why  you 
concealed  it.  And  then,  of  course,  I  shall  be  accused !  It 
will  be  said  I  expedited  matters  in  order  to  silence  the 
voices  raised  against  my  son.  Perhaps  my  enemies  will 
even  say  that  I  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection.  I  shall 
be  vilified  in  the  newspapers.  And  remember  that  it  is 
you,  you  alone,  marquis,  who  have  ruined  the  fortunes  of 
our  house,  our  brilliant  prospects,  in  this  foolish  fashion. 
You  pretend  to  believe  in  nothing,  to  doubt  everything — 
you  are  cold,  sceptical,  disdainful.  But  only  let  a  pretty 
woman  make  her  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  you  grow  as 
wild  as  a  school-boy,  and  you  are  ready  to  commit  any  act 
of  folly.  It  is  you  that  I  am  speaking  to,  marquis.  Don’t 
you  hear  me  ?  Speak  !  what  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 

Martial  had  listened  to  this  tirade  with  unconcealed 
scorn,  and  without  even  attempting  to  interrupt  it.  But 
now  he  slowly  replied,  “  I  think,  sir,  that  if  Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur  had  any  doubts  of  the  value  of  the  document 
she  possesses,  she  certainly  can  have  them  no  longer.” 

This  answer  fell  upon  the  duke’s  wrath  like  a  bucket  of 
iced  water.  He  instantly  realised  his  folly  ;  and  frightened 
by  his  own  words,  stood  literally  stupefied  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

Without  deigning  to  speak  any  further  to  his  father,  the 
marquis  turned  to  Marie-Anne.  “Will  you  be  kind 
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enough  to  explain  what  is  required  in  exchange  for  this 
letter  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  The  life  and  liberty  of  M.  d’Escorval.” 

The  duke  started  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock. 
“  Ah !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  knew  they  would  ask  for  some¬ 
thing  that  was  impossible  !  ”  He  sank  back  into  an  arm 
chair ;  and  his  despair  now  seemed  as  deep  as  his  frenzy 
had  been  violent.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  evidently 
seeking  for  some  expedient.  “  Why  didn’t  you  come  to 
me  before  judgment  was  pronounced  ?  ”  he  murmured. 
“  Then,  I  could  of  done  anything — now,  my  hands  are 
bound.  The  commission  has  spoken,  and  the  sentence 
must  be  excuted — ”  He  rose,  and  added  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  is  utterly  resigned  :  “  Decidedly,  I  should  risk 
more  in  attempting  to  save  the  baron  ” — in  his  anxiety  he 
gave  M.  d’Escorval  his  title — “a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  have  to  fear  from  my  enemies.  So,  mademoiselle  ” 
■ — he  no  longer  said,  “  my  good  girl  ” — “  you  can  utilize 
your  document.” 

Having  spoken,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Martial  detained  him,  “  Think  again  before  you  decide,” 
said  the  marquis.  “  Our  situation  is  not  without  a  prec¬ 
edent.  Don’t  you  remember  that  a  few  months  ago  the 
Count  de  Lavalette  was  condemned  to  death.  Now  the 
king  wished  to  pardon  him,  but  the  ministers  had  con¬ 
trary  views.  No  doubt  his  majesty  was  the  master  ;  still 
what  did  he  do  ?  He  effected  to  remain  deaf  to  all  the 
supplications  made  on  the  prisoner’s  behalf.  The  scaffold 
was  even  erected,  and  yet  Lavalette  was  saved  !  And  no 
one  was  compromised — yes,  a  jailer  lost  his  position;  but 
he  is  living  on  his  pension  now.” 

Marie-Anne  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  which  Martial 
had  so  cleverly  presented.  “  Yes,”  she  exclaimed,  “  the 
Count  de  Lavalette  was  favoured  by  royal  connivance,  and 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.” 

The  simplicity  of  the  expedient,  and  the  authority  of  the 
example,  seemed  to  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  duke. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  but  Marie-Anne  fancied 
she  could  detect  an  expression  of  relief  steal  over  his  face. 
“  Such  an  attempt  would  be  very  hazardous,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  ;  “  yet,  with  care,  and  if  one  were  sure  that  it 
would  remain  a  secret — ” 
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“  Oh  !  the  secret  will  be  religiously  kept,  sir,”  inter* 
rupted  Marie-Anne. 

With  a  glance  Martial  recommended  her  to  remain  silent  • 
then  turning  to  his  father,  he  said  :  “  We  can  always  con* 
sider  this  expedient,  and  calculate  the  consequences— 
that  won’t  bind  us.  When  is  this  sentence  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow,”  replied  the  duke.  Terrible  as  this  curt 
answer  seemed,  it  did  not  alarm  Marie-Anne.  She  had 
perceived  by  the  duke’s  acute  anxiety  that  she  had  good 
grounds  for  hope,  and  she  was  now  aware  that  Martial 
would  favour  her  designs. 

“  We  have,  then,  only  the  night  before  us,”  resumed  the 
marquis.  “  Fortunately,  it  is  only  half-past  seven,  and  un¬ 
til  ten  o’clock  my  father  can  visit  the  citadel  without  ex¬ 
citing  suspicion.”  He  paused,  and  seemed  embarrassed. 
The  fact  was,  he  had  just  realised  the  existence  of  a 
difficulty  which  might  thwart  all  his  plans.  “  Have  we 
any  intelligent  men  in  the  citadel  ?  ”  he  murmured.  “  A 
jailer  or  a  soldier’s  assistence  is  indispensable.”  Turning 
to  his  father,  he  abruptly  asked  him  :  “  Have  you. any 
man  whom  one  can  trust  ?  ” 

“  I  have  three  or  four  spies — they  can  be  bought — ” 

“  No  !  the  wretch  who  betrays  his  comrade  for  a  few 
sous  would  betray  you  for  a  few  louis.  We  must  have  an 
honest  man  who  sympathizes  with  Baron  d’Escorval’s 
opinions — an  old  soldier  who  fought  under  Napoleon,  if 
possible.” 

“  I  know  the  man  you  require  !  ”  exclaimed  Marie-Anne 
with  sudden  inspiration,  and  noticing  Martial’s  surprise. 
“  Yes,  a  man  at  the  citadel.” 

“Take  care,”  observed  the  marquis.  “Remember  he 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  risk,  for  should  this  be  discovered 
the  accomplices  must  be  sacrificed.”  * 

“  The  man  I  speak  of  is  the  one  you  need.  I  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  him.  His  name  is  Bavois,  and  he  is  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  the  first  company  of  grenadiers.” 

“  Bavois,”  repeated  Martial,  as  if  to  fix  the  name  in  his 
memory ;  “  Bavois.  Very  well,  I  will  confer  with  him. 
My  father  will  find  some  pretext  for  having  him  summoned 
here,” 

“  It  is  easy  to  find  a  pretext,”  rejoined  Marie-Anne. 
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“He  was  left  on  guard  at  Escorval  after  the  searching 
part}'  left  the  house.” 

“  That’s  capital,”  said  Martial,  walking  towards  his  father’s 
chair.  “  I  suppose,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  duke, 
“  that  the  baron  has  been  separated  from  the  other  prison* 
ers.” 

“  Yes,  he  is  alone,  in  a  large,  comfortable  room,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  corner  tower.5’ 

“  The  corner  tower  !  ”  said  Martial,  “  is  that  the  very  tall 
one,  built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  the  rock  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  ?  ” 

“  Precisely,”  answered  M.  de  Sairmenuse,  whose 
promptness  plainly  implied  that  he  was  ready  to  risk  a 
good  deal  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  escape. 

“  What  kind  of  a  window  is  there  in  the  baron’s  room  ?  ” 
inquired  Martial. 

“  Oh,  a  tolerably  large  one,  with  a  double  row  of  iron 
bars,  securely  riveted  into  the  stone  walls.  It  overlooks 
the  precipice.” 

“  The  deuce  !  .  The  bars  can  easily  be  cut  through,  but 
that  precipice  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  yet,  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  an  advantage,  for  no  sentinels  are  stationed 
there,  are  they  ?  ” 

“  No,  never.  Between  the  walls  and  the  citadel  and 
the  edge  of  the  rock  there  is  barely  standing  room.  The 
soldiers  don’t  venture  there  even  in  the  day  time.” 

“  There  is  one  more  important  question.  What  is  the 
distance  from  M.  d’Escorval’s  window  to  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  it  is  about  forty  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
tower.” 

“  Good  !  And  from  the  base  of  the  tower  to  the  foot  of 
the  cliff — how  far  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  really  scarcely  know.  However,  I  should  think 
fully  sixty  feet.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  terribly  high  ;  but  fortunately  the  baron  is 
still  pretty  vigorous.” 

“The  duke  was  growing  impatient.  “  Now,”  said  he  to 
his  son,  “  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  your  plan  ?  ” 

“  My  plan  is  simplicity  itself,”  replied  Martial.  “  Sixty 
and  forty  are  one  hundred ;  so  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
hundred  feet  of  strong  rope.  It  will  make  a  very  large 
bundle ;  but  no  matter.  I  will  twist  it  round  me,  wrap 
myself  up  in  a  large  cloak,  and  accompany  you  to  the 
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citadel.  You  will  send  for  Corporal  Bavois,  leave  me 
alone  with  him  in  a  quiet  place  ;  and  I  will  explain  our 
wishes  to  him.” 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  And 
how  will  you  procure  a  hundred  feet  of  rope  at  this  hour 
in  Montaignac  ?  Will  you  go  about  from  shop  to  shop  ? 
You  might  as  well  trumpet  your  project  all  over  France  at 
once.” 

“  I  shall  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I  can’t  do, 
the  friends  of  the  D’Escorval  family  will  do.”  Then  seeing 
that  the  duke  was  about  to  offer  some  fresh  objections, 
Martial  earnestly  added  :  “  Pray  don’t  forget  the  danger 
that  threatens  us,  nor  the  little  time  that  is  left  us.  I  have 
made  a  blunder,  let  me  repair  it.”  And  turning  to  Marie- 
Anne  :  “  You  may  consider  the  baron  saved,”  he  pur¬ 

sued  ;  “  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  confer  with  one  of 
his  friends.  Return  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de  France  and 
tell  the  cure  to  meet  me  on  the  Place  d’Armes,  where  I 
shall  go  at  once  and  wait  for  him.” 


XX. 

Directly  the  Baron  d’Escorval  was  arrested,  although 
he  was  unarmed  and  although  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrection,  he  fully  realised  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lost 
man.  He  knew  how  hateful  he  was  to  the  royalist  party, 
and  having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have  to  die, 
he  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  danger  threatening  his 
son.  The  unfortunate  blunder  he  made  in  contradicting 
Chupin’s  evidence  was  due  to  his  preoccupation,  and  he 
did  not  breathe  freely  until  he  saw  Maurice  led  from  the 
hall  by  the  Abbe  Midon  and  the  friendly  officers ;  for  he 
feared  that  his  son  would,  be  unable  to  restrain  himself, 
that  he  would  declare  his  guilt  all  to  no  purpose  since  the 
commission  in  its  blind  state  would  never  forgive  the 
father,  but  rather  satisfy  its  rancour  by  ordering  the 
execution  of  the  son  as  well.  When  Maurice  was  event- 
ually  got  away,  the  baron  became  more  composed,  and 
with  head  erect,  and  steadfast  eye,  he  listened  to  his 
sentence.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  in  removing  the 
prisoners  from  the  hall  M.  d’Escorval  found  himself 
beside  Chanlouineau,  who  had  begun  his  noisy  lamei* 
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tations.  “  Courage,  my  boy,”  he  said,  indignant  at  such 
apparent  cowardice. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  easy  to  talk,”  whined  the  young  farmer,  who 
seeing  that  he  was  momentarily  unobserved,  leant  towards 
the  baron,  and  whispered ;  “  It  is  for  you  that  I  am  work¬ 
ing.  Save  all  your  strength  for  to-night.” 

Chanlouineau’s  words  and  his  burning  glance  surprised 
M.  d’Escorval,  but  he  attributed  both  to  fear.  When  the 
guards  took  him  back  to  his  cell,  he  threw  himself  on  to 
his  pallet,  and  became  absorbed  in  that  vision  of  the  last 
hour,  which  is  at  once  the  hope  and  despair  of  those  who 
are  about  to  die.  He  knew  the  terrible  laws  that  govern 
a  military  commission.  The  next  day — in  a  few  hours — 
at  dawn,  perhaps,  he  would  be  taken  from  his  cell,  and 
placed  in  front  of  a  squad  of  soldiers,  an  officer  would  lift  his 
sword,  and  then  all  would  be  over.  All  over  !  ay,  but  what 
would  become  of  his  wife  and  son  ?  His  agony  on  think¬ 
ing  of  those  he  loved  was  terrible.  He  was  alone  ;  he 
wept.  But  suddenly  he  started  up,  ashamed  of  hisr  weak¬ 
ness.  He  must  not  allow  these  thoughts  to  unnerve  him. 
Had  he  not  already  determined  to  meet  death  without 
flinching  ?  Resolved  to  shake  off  this  fit  of  melancholy, 
he  walked  round  and  round  his  cell  forcing  his  mind  to 
occupy  itself  with  material  objects. 

The  room  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  was  very  large. 
It  had  once  communicated  with  an  adjoining  apartment, 
but  the  door  had  long  since  been  walled  up.  The  cement 
which  held  the  stone  together  had  crumbled  away,  leaving 
crevices  through  which  one  might  look  from  one  room  into 
the  other.  M.  d’Escorval  mechanically  applied  his  eye  to 
one  of  these  crevices.  Perhaps  he  had  a  friend  for  a 
neighbour,  some  wretched  man  who  was  to  share  his  fate. 
No.  He  could  not  see  anyone.  He  called,  first  in  a  whisper, 
and  then  louder ;  but  no  voice  replied.  “  If  I  could  only 
tear  down  this  thin  partition,”  he  thought.  He  trembled, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders.  And  if  he  did,  what  then  ? 
He  would  only  find  himself  in  another  apartment  similar 
to  his  own,  and  communicating  like  his  with  a  corridor 
full  of  guards,  whose  monotonous  tramp  he  could  plainly 
hear  as  they  passed  to  and  fro.  What  folly  to  think  of 
escape  !  He  knew  that  every  possible  precaution  must  have 
been  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Yes,  he  knew  this,  and  yet 
he  could  not  refrain  from  examining  his  vvindow.  Two 
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rows  of  iron  bars  protected  it.  These  were  placed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  protrude  his  head 
and  see  how  far  he  was  above  the  ground.  The  height, 
however,  must  be  considerable,  judging  from  the  extent  of 
the  view.  The  sun  was  setting ;  and  through  the  violet 
haze  the  baron  could  discern  an  undulating  line  of  hills, 
the  culminating  point  of  which  must  be  the  waste  land  of 
La  Reche.  The  dark  mass  of  foliage  that  he  saw  on  the 
right  was  probably  the  forest  of  Sairmeuse.  On  the  left, 
he  divined  rather  than  saw,  nestling  between  the  hills, 
the  valley  of  the  Oiselle  and  Escorval.  Escorval,  that 
lovely  retreat  where  he  had  known  such  happiness,  where 
he  had  hoped  to  die  in  peace.  And  remembering  past 
times,  and  thinking  of  his  vanished  dreams,  his  eyes  once 
more  filled  with  tears.  But  he  quickly  dried  them  as  he 
heard  some  one  draw  back  the  bolts  securing  the  door  of 
his  room. 

Two  soldiers  entered,  one  of  whom  carried  a  torch, 
while  the  other  had  with  him  one  of  those  long  baskets 
divided  into  compartments  which  are  used  in  carrying 
meals  to  officers  on  guard.  These  men  were  evidently 
deeply  moved,  and  yet,  obeying  a  sentiment  of  instinctive 
delicacy,  they  affected  a  semblance  of  gaiety.  “  Here  is 
your  dinner,  sir,”  said  one  soldier,  “  it  ought  to  be  good, 
since  it  comes  from  the  commander’s  kitchen.” 

M.  d’Escorval  smiled  sadly.  Some  attentions  have  a 
sinister  significance  coming  from  your  jailer.  Still,  when 
he  seated  himself  before  the  little  table  prepared  for  him, 
he  found  that  he  was  really  hungry.  He  ate  with  a  relish, 
and  was  soon  chatting  quite  cheerfully  with  the  soldiers. 
“  Always  hope  for  the  best,  sir,”  said  one  of  these  worthy 
fellows.  “Who  knows?.  Stranger  things  have  happen¬ 
ed  !  ” 

When  the  baron  had  finished  his  meal,  he  asked  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  which  were  almost  immediately  brought  to 
him.  He  found  himself  again  alone  ;  but  his  conversation 
with  the  soldiers  had  been  of  service,  for  his  weakness 
had  passed  away,  his  self-possession  had  returned,  and  he 
could  not  reflect.  He  was  surprised  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  his  wife  or  son.  Had  they  been  refused 
admittance  to  the  prison  ?  No,  that  could  not  be ;  he 
could  not  imagine  his  judges  sufficiently  cruel  to  prevent 
him  from  pressing  his  wife  and  son  to  his  heart,  in  a  last 
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embrace.  Yet,  how  was  it  that  neither  the  baroness  nor 
Maurice  had  made  ’  an  attempt  to  see  him !  Something 
must  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  What  could  it 
be  ?  He  imagined  the  worst  misfortunes.  He  saw  his  wife 
writhing  in  agony,  perhaps  dead.  He  pictured  Maurice, 
wild  with  grief,  on  his  knees  at  his  mother’s  bedside. 
Still  they  might  come  yet,  for  on  consulting  his  watch,  he 
found  that  it  was  only  seven  o’clock.  But  alas,  he  waited 
in  vain.  No  one  came.  At  last,  he  took  up  his  pen,  and 
was  about  to  write,  when  he  heard  a  bustle  in  the  corridor 
outside.  The  clink  of  spurs  resounded  over  the  flagstones, 
and  he  heard  the  sharp  clink  of  a  musket  as  the  sentinel 
presented  arms.  Trembling  in  spite  of  himself,  the  baron 
sprang  up.  “  They  have  come  at  last !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  the  footsteps  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  he  reflected  that  this  must  have  been  some 
round  of  inspection.  At  the  same  moment,  however,  two 
objects  thrown  through  the  little  grated  opening  in  the 
door  of  his  cell,  fell  on  to  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  M.  d’Escorval  caught  them  up.  Somebody  had 
thrown  him  two  files.  His  first  feeling  was  one  of  dis¬ 
trust.  He  knew  that  there  were  jailers  who  left  no  means 
untried  to  dishonour  their  prisoners  before  delivering  them 
over  to  the  executioner.  Who  had  sent  him  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  deliverance,  a  friend  or  an  enemy?  Chanloui- 
neau’s  last  words  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them 
recurred  to  his  mind,  perplexing  him  still  more.  He  was 
standing  with  knitted  brows,  turning  and  re-tuming  the 
files  in  his  hands,  when  he  suddenly  noticed  on  the  floor 
a  scrap  of  paper  which  at  first  had  escaped  his  attention. 
He  picked  it  up,  unfolded  it,  and  read  :  “  Your  friends  are 
at  work.  Everything  is  prepared  for  your  escape.  Make 
haste  and  saw  the  bars  of  your  window.  Maurice  and  his 
mother  embrace  you.  Hope,  courage  !  ”  Beneath  these 
few  lines  was  the  letter  M. 

But  the  baron  did  not  need  this  initial  to  feel  assured, 
for  he  had  at  once  recognized  the  Abbe  Midon’s  hand¬ 
writing.  “  Ah !  he  is  a  true  friend,”  he  murmured.  “  And 
this  explains  why  neither  my  wife  nor  son  came  to  visit 
me  ;  and  yet  I  doubted  their  energy— and  was  complaining 
of  their  neglect !  ”  Intense  joy  filled  his  heart,  he  raised 
the  letter  that  promised  him  life  and  liberty  to  his  lips,  and 
enthusiastically  exclaimed  :  “  To  work  !  to  work  l  ” 
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He  had  chosen  the  finest  of  the  two  files  which  were 
both  well  tempered,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  bars, 
when  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  open  the  door  of  the 
next  room.  Some  one  had  opened  it,  certainly,  and  had 
closed  it  again,  but  without  locking  it.  The  baron  could 
hear  this  person  moving  cautiously  about.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  Were  they  incarcerating  some  fresh  prisoner,  or 
were  they  stationing  a  spy  there  ?  Holding  his  breath 
and  listening  with  the  greatest  attention,  the  baron  now 
heard  a  singular  sound,  the  cause  of  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  explain.  He  stealthily  advanced  to  the 
door  that  had  been  walled  up,  knelt  down  and  peered 
through  one  of  the  crevices  in  the  masonry.  The  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  amazed  him.  A  man  was  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  the  baron  could  see  the  lower  part 
of  his  body  by  ihe  light  of  a  large  lantern  which  he  had 
deposited  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  He  was  turning  quickly 
round  and  round,  thus  unwinding  a  long  rope  which  had 
been  twined  round  his  body  as  thread  is  wound  about  a 
bobbin.  M.  d’Escorval  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  Evidently  this  rope 
was  intended  for  him.  It  was  to  be  attached  to  the  broken 
bars.  But  how  had  this  man  succeeded  in  gaining  admis¬ 
sion  to  this  room  ?  Who  could  it  be  that  enjoyed  such 
liberty  in  the  prison  ?  He  was  not  a  soldier — or,  at  least, 
he  did  not  wear  a  uniform.  Unfortunately,  the  highest 
crevice  was  so  situated  that  the  baron  could  not  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  man’s  body  ;  and  despite  all  his  efforts, 
he  failed  to  distinguish  the  features  of  this  friend — he 
judged  him  to  be  such — whose  boldness  verged  on  folly. 
Unable  to  resist  his  intense  curiosity,  M.  d’Escorval  was 
on  the  point  of  rapping  against  the  wall  to  question  him, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  where  this  man  stood  was  im¬ 
petuously  thrown  open.  Another  man  entered,  but  his 
lineaments  also  were  beyond  the  baron’s  range  of  vision. 
However,  his  voice  could  be  heard  quite  plainly,  and  M. 
d’Escorval  was  seized  with  despair  when  this  new  comer 
ejaculated  in  a  tone  of  intense  astonishment :  “  Good 
heavens !  what  are  you  about  ?  ” 

“  All  is  discovered !  ”  thought  the  baron,  growing  sick 
at  heart ;  while  to  his  increased  surprise  the  man  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  his  friend  calmly  continued  unwinding  the 
rope,  and  quietly  replied  :  “  As  yoy  see,  \  am  freeing 
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myself  from  this  burden,  which  I  find  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable.  There  are  at  least  sixty  yards  of  it,  I  should 
think — and  what  a  bundle  it  makes  !  I  feared  they  would 
discover  it  under  my  cloak.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this  rope  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  newcomer. 

“  I  am  going  to  hand  it  to  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  to 
whom  I  have  already  given  a  file.  He  must  make  his  es¬ 
cape  to-night.” 

The  scene  was  so  improbable  that  the  baron  could  not 
believe  his  own  ears.  “  I  can’t  be  awake  ;  I  must  be 
dreaming,”  he  thought. 

But  the  new-comer  uttered  a  terrible  oath,  and,  in  an 
almost  threatening  tone,  exclaimed  :  “  We  will  see  about 

that  I  If  you  have  gone  mad,  thank  God  I  still  possess  my 
reason  !  I  will  not  permit - ” 

“  Excuse  me  !  ”  interrupted  the  other,  coldly,  “  you  will 
permit  it.  This  is  merely  the  result  of  your  own — credul¬ 
ity.  The  time  to  say,  ‘  I  wont  permit  it,’  was  when 
Chanlouineau  asked  you  to  allow  him  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur.  Do  you  know  what  that 
cunning  fellow  wanted  ?  Simply  to  give  Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur  a  letter  of  mine,  so  compromising  in  its  nature, 
that  if  it  ever  reaches  the  hands  of  a  certain  person  of  my 
acquaintance,  my  father  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  reside  in 
London  for  the  future.  Then  good-bye  to  all  our  projects 
of  an  alliance  between  our  two  families  !  ”  The  new¬ 
comer  heaved  a  mighty  sigh,  followed  by  a  half  angry, 
half  sorrowful  exclamation  ;  but  the  man  with  the  rope, 
without  giving  him  any  opportunity  to  reply,  resumed : 
“  You,  yourself,  marquis,  would  no  doubt  be  compromised. 
Were  you  not  a  chamberlain  during  Bonaparte’s  reign  ? 
Ah,  marquis !  how  cqjuld  a  man  of  your  experience,  so 
subtle,  penetrating,  and  acute,  allow  himself  to  be  "duped 
by  a  low,  ignorant  peasant  ?  ” 

Now  M.  d’Escorval  understood  everything.  He  was  not 
dreaming ;  it  was  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  and  Martial 
de  Sairmeuse  who  were  talking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  The  former  had  been  so  crushed  by  Martial’s  reve¬ 
lation  that  he  made  no  effort  to  oppose  him.  “And  this 
terrible  letter  ?  ”  he  groaned. 

“  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur  gave  it  to  the  Abbe  Midon, 
who  came  to  me  and  said  ?■  ‘  Either  the  baron  will  escape, 
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or  this  letter  will  be  taken  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.’  I 
voted  for  the  baron’s  escape,  I  assure  you.  The  abbe 
procured  all  that  was  necessary ;  he  met  me  at  a  rendez¬ 
vous  I  appointed  in  a  quiet  place  ;  he  coiled  all  this  rope 
round  my  body,  and  here  I  am.” 

“Then  you  think  that  if  the  baron  escapes  they  will 
give  you  back  your  letter  ?  ” 

“  Most  assuredly  I  do.” 

“  You  deluded  man  !  Why,  as  soon  as  the  baron  is 
safe,  they  will  demand  the  life  of  another  prisoner,  with 
the  same  threats.” 

“  By  no  means.” 

“  You  will  see.” 

“  I  shall  see  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  a  very  simple  rea¬ 
son.  I  have  the  letter  now  in  my  pocket.  The  abbe  gave 
it  to  me  in  exchange  for  my  word  of  honour.” 

M.  de  Courtomieu  uttered  an  ejaculation  which  showed 
that  he  considered  the  abbe  to  be  an  egregious  fool. 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  hold  the  proof,  and - 

But  this  is  madness !  Burn  this  wretched  letter  in  your 
lantern,  and  let  the  baron  go  where  his  slumbers  will  be 
undisturbed.” 

Martial’s  silence  betrayed  something  like  stupefaction. 
“  Ah  !  so  that’s  what  you  would  do  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

“  Certainly — and  without  the  slightest  hesitation.” 

“  Ah  well !  I  can’t  say  that  I  quite  congratulate  you.” 

The  sneer  was  so  apparent  that  M.  de  Courtornieu  was 
sorely  tempted  to  make  an  angry  reply.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  yield  to  his  first  impulse — this  ex-imperial  cham¬ 
berlain  now  a  grand prevot  under  His  Majesty  King  Louis 
XVIII.  He  reflected.  Should  he,  on  account  of  a  sharp 
word,  quarrel  with  Martial — with  the  only  suitor  who  had 
ever  pleased  his  daughter  ?  A  quarrel  and  he  would  be 
left  without  any  prospect  of  a  son-in-law  !  When  would 
heaven  send  him  such  another  ?  And  how  furious  Blanche 
would  be !  He  concluded  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill ;  and 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  paternal  indulgence  that  he  remarked : 
“  I  see  that  you  are  very  young,  my  dear  Martial.” 

The  baron  was  still  kneeling  beside  the  partition,  hold¬ 
ing  his  breath  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  and  with  his  right 
ear  against  one  of  the  crevices. 

“  You  are  only  twenty,  my  dear  Martial,”  pursued  the 
Marquis  de  Courtornieu  ;  “  you  are  imbued  with  all  the 
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enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  youth.  Complete  your  urn 
dertaking ;  I  shall  not  oppose  you ;  but  remember  that  all 
may  be  discovered — and  then ” 

“  Have  no  fear,  sir,  on  that  score,”  interrupted  the 
young  marquis;  “I  have  taken  every  precaution.  Did 
you  see  a  single  soldier  in  the  corridor,  just  now  ?  No. 
That  is  because  my  father,  at  my  request,  has  just  assem¬ 
bled  all  the  officers  and  guards  together  under  pretext  of 
ordering  exceptional  precautions.  He  is  talking  to  them 
now.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  come  here  unob¬ 
served.  No  one  will  see  me  when  I  go  out.  Who,  then, 
will  dare  suspect  me  of  having  any  hand  in  the  baron’s 
escape  ?  ” 

“  If  the  baron  escapes,  justice  will  require  to  know  who 
aided  him.” 

Martial  laughed.  “  If  justice  seeks  to  know,  she  will 
find  a  culprit  of  my  providing.  Go,  now ;  I  have  told 
you  everything.  I  had  but  one  person  to  fear — yourself. 
A  trusty  messenger  requested  you  to  join  me  here.  You 
came ;  you  know  all,  you  have  agreed  to  remain  neutral. 
I  am  at  ease,  and  the  baron  will  be  safe  in  Piedmont  when 
the  sun  rises.”  He  picked  up  his  lantern,  and  added, 
gaily  :  “  But  let  us  go — my  father  can’t  harangue  those 

soldiers  forever.” 

“  But  you  have  not  told  me - ”  insisted  M.  de  Courtor- 

nieu. 

“  I  will  tell  you  everything,  but  not  here.  Come, 
come !  ” 

They  went  out,  locking  the  door  behind  them  ;  and 
then  the  baron  rose  from  his  knees.  All  sorts  of  contra¬ 
dictory  ideas,  doubts,  and  conjectures  filled  his  mind. 
What  could  this  letter  have  contained?  Why  had  not 
Chanlouineau  used  it  to  procure  his  own  salvation  ?  Who 
would  have  believed  that  Martial  would  be  so  faithful  to  a 
promise  wrested  from  him  by  threats  ?  But  this  w'as  a  time 
for  action,  not  for  reflection.  The  bars  were  heavy,  and 
there  were  two  rows  of  them.  M.  d’Escorval  set  to  work.  He 
had  supposed  that  the  task  would  be  difficult,  but,  as  he 
almost  immediately  discovered,  it  proved  a  thousand  times 
more  arduous  than  he  had  expected.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  wrorked  with  a  file,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it.  His  progress  was  despairingly  slow. 
Nor  was  that  all.  Though  he  worked  as  caut'ously  as 
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possible,  each  movement  of  the  instrument  across  the 
iron  caused  a  harsh,  grating  sound  which  made  him  trem¬ 
ble.  What  if  some  one  overheard  this  noise  ?  And  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  for  it  to  escape  notice,  since  he 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  measured  tread  of  the 
guards,  who  had  resumed  their  watch  in  the  corridor.  So 
slight  was  the  result  of  his  labours,  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  profound  dis¬ 
couragement.  At  this  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  sever  the  first  bar  before  daybreak.  What, 
then,  was  the  use  of  spending  his  time  in  fruitless  labour  ? 
Why  mar  the  dignity  of  death  by  the  disgrace  of  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  escape  ? 

He  was  hesitating  when  footsteps  approached  his  cell. 
At  once  he  left  the  window  and  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  Almost  directly  afterwards  the  door  opened  and  a 
soldier  entered ;  an  officer  who  did  not  cross  the  thresh¬ 
old  remarking  at  the  same  moment :  “You  have  your  in¬ 
structions,  corporal,  keep  a  close  watch.  If  the  prisoner 
needs  anything,  call.” 

M.  d’Escorval’s  heart  throbbed  almost  to  bursting. 
What  was  coming  now  ?  Had  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  advice 
carried  the  day,  or  had  Martial  sent  some  one  to  assist 
him  ?  But  the  door  was  scarcely  closed  wThen  the  corpo¬ 
ral  whispered  :  “We  must  not  be  dawdling  here.” 

M.  d’Escorval  sprang  from  his  chair.  This  man  was  a 
friend.  Here  was  help  and  life. 

“  I  am  Bavois,”  continued  the  corporal.  “  Some  one 
said  to  me  just  now  :  ‘  One  of  the  emperor’s  friends  is  in 
danger ;  are  you  willing  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  !  ’  I 
replied,  ‘  Present,’  and  here  I  am.” 

This  certainly  was  a  brave  fellow.  The  baron  held  out 
his  hand,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  :  “  Thanks,” 
said  he  ;  “  thanks.  What,  you  don’t  even  know  me,  and 
yet  you  expose  yourself  to  the  greatest  danger  for  my 
sake.” 

Bavois  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  “  Posi¬ 
tively  my  old  hide  is  no  more  precious  than  yours.  If  we 
don’t  succeed  they  will  chop  off  our  heads  with  the  same 
ax.  But  we  shall  succeed.  Now,  let’s  stop  talking  and 
proceed  to  business.” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  under  his  long  overcoat  a 
strong  iron  crowbar  and  a  small  vial  of  brandy,  both  of 
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which  he  laid  upon  the  bed.  He  then  took  the  candle 
and  passed  it  five  or  six  times  before  the  window. 

“  What  are  you  doing?  ”  inquired  the  baron  in  suspense. 

“  I  am  signalling  to  your  friends  that  everything  is  pro¬ 
gressing  favourably.  They  are  down  there  waiting  for  us ; 
and  see  they  are  now  answering.”  The  baron  looked,  and 
three  times  they  both  perceived  a  little  flash  of  flame, 
such  as  is  produced  by  burning  a  pinch  of  gunpowder. 

“  Now,”  saicl  the  corporal,  “we  are  all  right.  Let  us 
see  what  progress  you  have  made  with  the  bars.” 

“  I  have  scarcely  begun,”  murmured  M.  d’Escorval. 

The  corporal  inspected  the  work.  “  You  may  indeed 
say  that  you  have  made  no  progress,”  said  he  ;  “  but  never 
mind,  I  was  ’prenticed  to  a  locksmith  once,  and  I  know 
how  to  handle  a  file.”  Then  drawing  the  cork  from  the 
vial  of  brandy,  he  fastened  it  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  files, 
and  swathed  the  handle  of  the  tool  with  a  piece  of  damp 
linen.  “  That’s  what  they  call  putting  a  stop  on  the  in¬ 
strument,”  ,he  remarked,  by  way  of  explanation.  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  he  made  an  energetic  attack  on  the 
bars,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  he  had  by  no  means 
exaggerated  either  his  knowledge  of  the  task,  or  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his  precautions  for  deadening  the  sound.  The 
harsh  grating  which  had  so  alarmed  the  baron  was  no 
longer  heard,  and  Bavois,  finding  he  had  nothing  more  to 
dread  from  the  keenest  ears,  now  made  preparations  to 
shelter  himself  from  observation.  Suspicion  wrould  be  at 
once  aroused  if  the  gratings  in  the  door  were  covered  over, 
so  the  corporal  hit  upon  another  expedient.  Moving  the 
little  table  to  another  part  of  the  room,  he  stood  the  can¬ 
dle-stick  on  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  window  remained 
entirely  in  shadow.  Then  he  ordered  the  baron  to  sit 
down,  and  handing  him  a  paper,  said  :  “  Now  read  aloud, 
without  pausing  for  a  minute,  until  you  see  me  stop  work.” 

By  this  method  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  deceive 
the  guards  outside  in  the  corridor ;  some  of  whom,  indeed 
did  come  to  the  door  and  look  in  ;  but  after  a  brief  glance 
they  walked  away,  and  remarked  to  their  companions  . 
“  We  have  just  taken  a  look  at  the  prisoner.  He  is  verj 
pale,  and  his  eyes  are  glistening  feverishly.  He  is  reading 
aloud  to  divert  his  mind.  Corporal  Bavois  is  looking  out 
of  the  window.  It  must  be  dull  music  for  him.” 

They  little  suspected  why  the  baron’s  eyes  glistened  in 
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this  feverish  fashion  ;  and  had  no  idea  that  if  he  read  a/oud 
it  was  with  the  view  of  overpowering  any  suspicious  sound 
which  might  result  from  Corporal  Bavois’  labour.  The 
time  passed  on,  and  while  the  latter  worked,  M.  d’Escor- 
val  continued  reading.  He  had  completed  the  perusal  of 
the  entire  paper,  and  was  about  to  begin  it  again,  when 
the  old  soldier,  leaving  the  window,  motioned  him  to  stop. 

Half  the  task  is  completed,”  he  said  in  a  whisper. 
“  The  lower  bars  are  cut.” 

“  Ah  !  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  devotion !  ” 
murmured  the  baron. 

“  Hush  !  noc  a  word !  ”  interrupted  Bavois.  “  If  I 
escape  with  you,  I  can  never  return  here  ;  and  I  shan’t 
know  where  to  go,  for  the  regiment,  you  see,  is  my  only 
family.  Ah,  well  !  if  you  give  me  a  home  with  you  I  shall 
be  very  well  content.”  Thereupon  he  swallowed  some  of 
the  brandy,  and  set  to  work  again  with  renewed  ardour. 

He  had  cut  one  of  the  bars  of  the  second  row,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  M.  d’Escorval  who,  without  pausing  in 
his  renewed  perusal,  was  pulling  him  by  the  coat  tails  to 
attract  attention.  The  corporal  turned  round  at  once. 
“  What’s  up  ?  ”  said  he.  . 

“  I  heard  a  singular  noise  just  now  in  the  adjoining  room 
where  the  ropes  are.” 

Honest  Bavois  muttered  a  terrible  oath.  “  Do  they 
intend  to  betray  us  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  I  risked  my  life,  and 
they  promised  me  fair  play.”  He  placed  his  ear  against 
a  crevice  in  the  partition,  and  listened  for  a  long  while. 
Nothing,  not  the  slightest  sound  could  be  detected.  “It 
must  have  been  some  rat  that  you  heard,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  Go  on  with  your  reading.”  And  he  turned  to  his  work 
again. 

This  was  the  only  interruption,  and  a  little  before  four 
o’clock  everything  was  ready.  The  bars  were  cut,  and 
the  ropes,  which  had  been  drawn  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall,  were  coiled  under  the  window.  The  decisive 
moment  had  come.  Bavois  took  the  counterpane  from 
the  bed,  fastened  it  over  the  opening  in  the  door,  and  filled 
up  the  keyhole.  “  Now,”  said  he,  in  the  same  measured 
tone  he  would  have  used  in  instructing  a  recruit,  “  atten 
tion  !  sir,  and  obey  the  word  of  command.” 

Then  he  calmly  explained  that  the  escape  would  con¬ 
sist  of  two  distinct  operations  ;  first,  one  would  have  to 
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gain  the  narrow  platform  at  the  base  of  the  tower ;  next 
one  must  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rock.  The 
abbe,  who  understood  this,  had  brought  Martial  two 
ropes ;  the  one  to  be  used  in  the  descent  of  the  precipice 
being  considerably  longer  than  the  other.  “  I  will  fasten 
the  shortest  rope  under  your  arms,”  said  Bavois  to  the 
baron,  “  and  I  will  let  you  down  to  the  base  of  the  tower. 
When  you  have  reached  it  I  will  pass  you  the  longer  rope 
and  the  crowbar.  Don’t  miss  them.  If  we  find  ourselves 
without  th(  n  on  that  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  we  shall  either 
be  compelled  to  deliver  ourselves  up,  or  throw  ourselves 
down  the  precipice.  I  shan’t  be  long  in  joining  you.  Are 
you  ready  ?  ” 

In  reply  M.  d’Escorval  lifted  his  arms,  the  rope  was  fast 
ened  securely  about  him,  and  he  crawled  through  the  win¬ 
dow. 

From  above  the  height  seemed  immense.  Below,  in  the 
barren  fields  surrounding  the  citadel,  eight  persons  were 
waiting,  silent,  anxious,  breathless  with  suspense.  They 
were  Madame  d’Escorval  and  Maurice,  Marie-Anne,  the 
Abbe  Midon,  and  four  retired  officers.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  night  was  very  clear,  and  they  could  see  the  tower 
plainly.  Soon  after  four  o’clock  struck  from  the  church 
steeples,  they  perceived  a  dark  object  glide  slowly  down  the 
side  of  the  tower — this  was  the  baron.  A  short  interval 
and  then  another  form  followed  rapidly — this  was  Bavois. 
Half  of  the  perilous  journey  was  accomplished.  The 
watchers  below  could  see  the  two  figures  moving  about  on 
the  narrow  platform.  The  corporal  and  the  baron  were  ex¬ 
erting  all  their  strength  to  fix  the  crowbar  securely  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock.  Suddenly  one  of  the  figures  stepped 
forward  and  glided  gently  down  the  side  of  the  precipice. 
It  could  be  none  other  than  M.  d’Escorval.  Transported 
with  happiness,  his  wife  sprang  forward  with  open  arms  to 
receive  him.  Alas !  at  that  same  moment  a  terrible  cry 
rent  the  still  night  air. 

M.  d’Escorval  was  falling  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  he 
was  being  hurled  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  The  rope 
had  parted.  Had  it  broken  naturally  ?  Maurice  examined 
it ;  and  then  with  a  vow  of  vengeance  exclaimed  that  they 
had  been  betrayed — that  their  enemy  had  arranged  to  de¬ 
liver  only  a  dead  body  into  their  hands — that  the  rope  had 
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been  foully  tampered  with,  intentionally  cut  with  a  knife 
beforehand ! 
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Father  Chupin,  the  false  witness  and  the  crafty  spy, 
had  refrained  from  sleeping  and  almost  from  drinking  ever 
since  that  unfortunate  morning  when  the  Duke  de  Sair- 
meuse  affixed  to  the  walls  of  Montaignac  the  decree  in 
which  he  promised  twenty  thousand  francs  to  the  person 
who  delivered  up  Lacheneur,  dead  or  alive.  “  Twenty 
thousand  francs,”  muttered  the  old  rascal  gloomily ; 
“  twenty  sacks  with  a  hundred  golden  pistoles  in  each  1 
Ah !  if  I  could  only  discover  this  Lacheneur ,  even  if  he 
were  dead  and  buried  a  hundred  feet  under  ground,  I 
should  gain  the  reward.” 

He  cared  nothing  for  the  shame  which  such  a  feat  would 
entail.  His  sole  thought  was  the  reward — the  blood-money. 
Unfortunately  for  his  greed  he  .had  nothing  whatever  to 
guide  him  in  his  researches ;  no  clue,  however  vague.  All 
that  was  known  in  Montaignac  was  that  Lacheneur’s  horse 
had  been  killed  at  the  Croix-d’Arcy.  But  no  one  could 
say  whether  Lacheneur  himself  had  been  wounded,  or 
whether  he  had  escaped  from  the  fray  uninjured.  Had  he 
gained  the  frontier  ?  or  had  he  found  an  asylum  in  some 
friend’s  house.  Chupin  was  thus  hungering  for  the  price 
of  blood,  when,  on  the  day  of  the  baron’s  trial,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  citadel,  after  giving  his  evidence,  he 
chanced  to  enter  a  wine-shop.  He  was  indulging  in  a 
strong  potation  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  peasant  near 
him  mention  Lacheneur’s  name  in  a  low  voice.  This  peas¬ 
ant  was  an  old  man  who  sat  at  an  adjoining  table,  empty¬ 
ing  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  friend’s  company,  and  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  latter  that  he  had  come  to  Montaignac  on  purpose 
to  give  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  some  news  of  her  father. 
He  said  that  his  son-in-law  had  met  the  chief  conspirator 
in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  arrondissement  of 
Montaignac  from  Savoy,  and  he  even  mentioned  the  exact 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  near  Saint  Pavin-des-Grottes, 
a  tiny  village  of  only  a  few  houses.  Certainly  the  worthy 
fellow  did  not  think  he  was  committing  a  dangerous  indis¬ 
cretion,  for  in  his  opinion  Lacheneur  had  already  crossed 
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the  frontier,  and  put  himself  out  of  danger.  But  in  this 
surmise  he  was  grievously  mistaken. 

The  frontior  bordering  on  Savoy  was  guarded  by  soldiers, 
who  had  received  orders  to  prevent  any  of  the  conspirators 
passing  into  Italian  territory.  And  even  if  Piedmont  was 
gained  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Italian  authorities  would 
themselves  arrest  the  fugitive  rebels,  and  hand  them  over 
to  their  judges.  Chupin  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  resolv¬ 
ed  to  act  at  once.  He  threw  a  coin  on  the  counter,  and 
without  waiting  for  his  change,  rushed  back  to  the  citadel, 
and  asked  a  sergeant  at  the  gate  for  pen  and  paper.  Writ¬ 
ing  was  for  him  usually  a  most  laborious  task,  but  to-day 
it  only  took  him  a  moment  to  pen  these  lines  :  “  I  know 
Lacheneur’s  retreat,  and  beg  monseigneur  to  order  some 
mounted  soldiers  to  accompany  me,  so  that  we  may  capture 
him.  “  Chupin/’ 

This  letter  was  given  to  one  of  the  guards,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  take  it  to  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  who  was  then 
presiding  over  the  military  commision.  Five  minutes  later 
the  soldier  returned  with  the  same  note,  on  the  margin  of 
which  the  duke  had  written  an  order,  placing  a  lieutenant 
and  eight  men  of  the  Montaignac  chasseurs,  who  could  be 
relied  upon,  at  Chupin’s  disposal.  The  old  spy  also  asked 
the  loan  of  a  horse  for  his  own  use,  and  this  was  granted 
him  :  and  the  party  then  started  off  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Pavin. 

When,  at  the  finish  of  the  final  stand  made  by  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  the  Croix-d’Arcy,  Lacheneur’s  horse  received  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  chest,  and  reared  and  fell,  burying 
its  rider  underneath  ;  the  latter  lost  consciousness,  and  it 
was  not  till  some  hours  later  that,  restored  by  the  fresh 
morning  air,  he  regained  his  senses  and  was  able  to  look 
about:  him.  All  he  perceived  was  a  couple  of  dead  bodies 
lying  3omo  little  distance  off.  It  was  a  terrible  moment, 
and  ii*  his  soul  he  cursed  the  fate  which  had  left  him  still 
alive.  Had  he  been  armed,  he  would  no  doubt  have  put 
an  end  to  the  mental  tortures  he  was  suffering  by  suicide 
— but  then  he  had  no  weapon.  So  he  must  resign  himself 
to  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  voice  of  honour  whispered  that 
it  was  cowardice  to  strive  to  escape  responsibility  by  self- 
inflicted  death.  At  last,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  himself 
from  under  his  horse,  which  proved  no  easy  task,  as  his 
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foot  was  still  in  the  stirrup,  and  his  limbs  were  so  cramped 
that  he  could  scarely  move  them.  Finally,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself,  and,  on  examination,  discov- 
ered  that  he  had  only  one  wound,  inflicted  by  a  bayonet 
thrust,  in  the  left  leg.  It  caused  him  considerable  pain, 
and  he  was  trying  to  bandage  it  with  his  handkerchief,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  He  had  no 
time  for  reflection ;  but  at  once  darted  into  the  forest  that 
lies  to  the  left  of  the  Croix-d’Arcy.  The  troops  were  re¬ 
turning  to  Montaignac  after  pursuing  the  rebels  for  more 
than  three  miles.  There  were  some  two  hundred  soldiers, 
who  were  bringing  back  a  score  of  peasants  as  prisoners. 
Crouching  behind  an  oak  tree  scarcely  fifteen  paces  from 
the  road,  Lacheneur  recognized  several  of  the  captives  in 
the  grey  light  of  dawn.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance 
that  he  escaped  discovery  ;  and  he  fully  realized  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  for  him  to  gain  the  frontier  without  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  many  detachments  of  soldiery,  who 
were  doubtless  scouring  the  country  in  every  direction. 

Still  he  did  not  despair.  The  mountains  lay  only  two 
leagues  away ;  and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  would  be 
able  to  successfully  elude  his  pursuers  could  he  only  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  hills.  He  began  his  journey  cour¬ 
ageously,  but  soon  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had 
greatly  over  estimated  his  strength,  which  was  well  nigh 
quite  exhausted  by  the  excessive  labour  and  excitement  of 
the  past  few  days,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  blood  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  wound.  He  tore  up  a  stake  in  an  adjacent 
vineyard,  and  using  it  as  a  staff,  slowly  dragged  himself 
along,  keeping  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  as  much  as 
possible,  and  creeping  beside  the  hedges  and  in  the 
ditches  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  cross  an  open  space. 
Physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish,  were  soon  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  agony  of  hunger.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
for  thirty  hours,  and  felt  terribly  weak  from  lack  of  nour¬ 
ishment.  Soon  the  craving  for  food  became  so  intolerable 
that  he  was  willing  to  brave  anything  to  appease  it.  At 
last  he  perceived  the  thatched  roofs  of  a  little  hamlet.  He 
was  going  forward,  decided  to  enter  the  first  house  and 
ask  for  food  ;  the  outskirts  of  the  village  were  reached, 
and  a  cottage  stood  within  a  few  yards — when  suddenly 
he  heard  the  rolling  of  a  drum.  Surmising  that  a  party  of 
troops  was  near  at  hand,  he  instinctively  hid  himself  behind 
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a  wall.  But  the  drum  proved  to  be  that  of  a  public  crier 
summoning  the  village  folk  together ;  and  soon  he  could 
hear  a  clear,  penetrating  voice  reciting  the  following  words : 
“This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  authorities  of  Montaignac 
promise  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs  to  whosoever 
delivers  up  the  man  known  as  Lacheneur,  dead  or  alive. 
Dead  or  alive  !  Understand,  that  if  he  be  dead,  the  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  the  same  ;  twenty  thousand  francs !  to 
be  paid  in  gold.  God  save  the  king.” 

Then  came  another  roll  of  the  drum.  But  with  a 
bound,  Lacheneur  had  already  risen  ;  and  though  he  had 
believed  himself  utterly  exhausted,  he  now  found  super¬ 
human  strength  to  fly.  A  price  had  been  set  upon  his 
head  ;  and  the  circumstance  awakened  in  his  breast  the 
frenzy  that  renders  a  hunted  beast  so  dangerous.  In  all 
the  villages  around  him  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the 
rolling  of  drums,  and  the  voices  of  criers  proclaiming  him 
an  outlaw.  Go  where  he  would  now,  he  was  a  tempting 
bait  offered  to  treason  and  cupidity.  Whom  could  he 
dare  confide  in  ?  Whom  could  he  ask  for  shelter  ? 
And  even  if  he  were  dead,  he  would  still  be  worth  a 
fortune.  Though  he  might  die  from  lack  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  exhaustion  under  a  bush  by  the  way  side, 
yet  his  emaciated  body  would  still  be  worth  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  And  the  man  who  found  his  corpse  would 
not  give  it  burial.  He  would  place  it  on  his  cart  and  con¬ 
vey  it  to  Montaignac,  present  it  to  the  authorities  and  say : 
“  Here  is  Lacheneur’s  body — give  me  the  reward.” 

How  long  and  by  what  paths  he  pursued  his  flight,  he 
could  not  tell.  But  several  hours  afterwards,  while  he  was 
wandering  through  the  wooded  hills  of  Charves,  he  espied 
two  men,  who  sprang  up  and  fled  at  his  approach.  In  a 
terrible  voice,  he  called  after  them  :  “  Eh  !  you  fellows ! 
do  you  each  want  to  earn  a  thousand  pistoles  ?  I  am 
Lacheneur.” 

They  paused  when  they  recognized  him,  and  Lacheneur 
saw  that  they  were  two  of  his  former  followers,  both  of 
them  well-to-do  farmers,  whom  it  had  been  difficult  to  in- 
duce  to  join  in  the  revolt.  They  happened  to  have 
with  them  some  bread  and  a  little  brandy,  and  they  gave 
both  to  the  famished  man.  They  sat  down  beside  him  on 
the  grass,  and  while  he  was  eating  they  related  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Their  connection  with  the  conspiracy  had  been 
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discovered,  and  soldiers  were  hunting  for  them,  but  thej 
hoped  to  reach  Italy  with  the  help  of  a  guide  who  was 
waiting  for  them  at  an  appointed  place. 

Lacheneur  held  out  his  hand.  “Then  I  am  saved,” 
said  he.  “  Weak  and  wounded  as  I  am,  I  should  have 
perished,  all  alone.” 

But  the  two  farmers  did  not  take  the  hand  he  offered. 
“  We  ought  to  leave  you,”  said  the  younger  man  gloomily, 
“  for  you  are  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes.  You  deceived 
us,  Monsieur  Lacheneur.” 

The  leader  of  the  revolt  dared  not  protest ;  the  reproach 
was  so  well  deserved.  However,  the  other  farmer  gave 
his  companion  a  peculiar  glance  and  suggested  that  they 
might  let  Lacheneur  accompany  them  all  the  same.  So 
they  walked  on  all  three  together,  and  that  same  evening, 
after  nine  hours  journey  through  the  mountains,  they 
crossed  the  frontier.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  many  and 
bitter  had  been  the  reproaches  they  had  exchanged.  On 
being  closely  questioned  by  his  companions,  Lacheneur, 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body,  finally  admitted  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  his  promises,  by  means  of  which  he  had  in¬ 
flamed  his  followers’  zeal.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
spread  the  report  that  Marie-Louise  and  the  young  king 
of  Rome  were  concealed  in  Montaignac,  and  that  it  was  a 
gross  falsehood.  He  confessed  that  he  had  given  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  revolt  without  any  chance  of  success,  and  with¬ 
out  any  precise  means  of  action,  leaving  everything  to 
chance.  In  short  he  confessed  that  nothing  was  real  ex¬ 
cept  the  hatred,  the  bitter  hatred  he  felt  against  the  Sair- 
meuse  family.  A  dozen  times,  at  least,  during  this  terrible 
confession,  the  peasants  who  accompanied  him  were  on 
the  point  of  hurling  him  over  the  precipice  by  the  banks 
of  which  they  walked.  “So  it  was  to  gratify  his  own 
spite,”  they  thought,  quivering  with  rage,  “that  he  set 
every  one  fighting  and  killing  each  other — that  he  has 
ruined  us  and  driven  us  into  exile.  We’ll  see  if  he  is  to 
escape  unpunished.” 

After  crossing  the  frontier  the  fugitives  repaired  to  the 
first  hostelry  they  could  find,  a  lonely  inn,  a  league  or  so 
from  the  little  village  of  Saint-Jean-de-Coche,  and  kept  by 
a  man  named  Balstain.  It  was  past  midnight  when  they 
rapped,  but,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  were 
admitted,  and  ordered  supper.  Lacheneur,  weak  from  loss 
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of  blood,  and  exhausted  by  his  long  tramp,  went  off  to  bed, 
however,  without  eating.  He  threw  himself  on  to  a  pallet 
in  an  adjoining  room  and  soon  fell  asleep.  For  the  first 
time  since  meeting  him,  the  two  farmers  now  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  in  private.  The  same  idea  had  occurred 
to  both  of  them.  They  believed  that  by  delivering  Lach- 
eneur  up  to  the  authorities,  they  might  secure  pardon  for 
themselves.  Neither  of  them  would  have  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  single  sou  of  the  blood-money ;  but  they  did  not 
consider  there  would  be  any  disgrace  in  exchanging  their 
own  lives  and  liberty  for  Lacheneur’s,  especially  as  he  had 
so  deceived  them.  Eventually  they  decided  to  go  to  Saint- 
Jean-de-Coche  directly  supper  was  over,  and  inform  the 
Piedmontese  guards. 

But  they  reckoned  without  their  host.  They  had  spoken 
loud  enough  to  be  overbeard  by  Balstain,  the  inn-keeper, 
who,  during  the  day,  had  been  told  of  the  magnificent  re¬ 
ward  promised  for  Lacheneur’s  capture.  On  learning  that 
the  exhausted  man,  now  quietly  sleeping  under  his  roof, 
was  the  famous  conspirator,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
thirst  for  gold,  and  whispering  a  word  to  his  wife  he  darted 
through  the  window  of  a  back  room  to  run  and  fetch  the 
carabineers,  as  the  Italian  gendarmes  are  termed.  He 
had  been  gone  half-an-hour  or  so  when  the  two  peasants 
left  the  house  ;  for  they  had  drunk  heavily  with  the  view 
of  mustering  sufficient  courage  to  carry  their  purpose  into 
effect.  They  closed  the  door  so  violently  on  going  out 
that  Lacheneur  woke  up.  He  rose  from  his  bed  and  came 
into  the  front  room,  where  he  found  the  innkeeper’s  wife 
alone.  “  Where  are  my  friends  ?  ”  he  asked,  anxiously. 
“  And  where  is  your  husband  ?  ” 

Moved  by  sympathy,  the  woman  tried  to  falter  some 
excuse,  but  finding  none,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
exclaiming  :  “  Fly,  save  yourself — you  are  betrayed  !  ” 

Lacheneur  rushed  back  into  his  bedroom,  trying  to  find 
a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  himself,  or  a  mode  of 
egress  by  which  he  could  escape  unperceived.  He  had 
thought  they  might  abandon  him,  but  betray  him — no 
never  1  “  Who  has  sold  me  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  an  agitated 

voice. 

“  Your  friends — the  two  men  who  supped  at  that  table.” 

“  That’s  impossible !  ”  he  retorted :  for  he  ignored  his 
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comrades’  designs  and  hopes  *,  and  could  not,  would  not 
believe  them  capable  of  betraying  him  for  lucre. 

“  But,”  pleaded  the  innkeeper’s  wife,  still  on  her  knees 
before  him,  “they  have  just  started  for  Saint-Jean-de- 
Coche,  where  they  mean  to  denounce  you.  I  heard 
them  say  that  your  life  would  purchase  theirs.  They 
certainly  mean  to  fetch  the  carabineers ;  and,  alas,  must  I 
also  say  that  my  own  husband  has  gone  to  betray  you.” 

Lacheneur  understood  everything  now!  And  this  su¬ 
preme  misfortune,  after  all  the  misery  he  had  endured, 
quite  prostrated  him.  Tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and 
sinking  on  to  a  chair,  he  murmured :  “  Let  them  come ; 
I  am  ready  for  them.  No,  I  will  not  stir  from  here  1 
My  miserable  life  is  not  worth  such  a  struggle.” 

But  the  landlady  rose,  and  grasping  at  his  clothing, 
shook  and  dragged  him  to  the  door — she  would  have 
carried  him  had  she  possessed  sufficient  strength.  “  You 
shall  not  be  taken  here ;  it  will  bring  misfortune  on  our 
house !  ” 

Bewildered  by  this  violent  appeal,  and  urged  on  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  so  powerful  in  every  human 
heart,  Lacheneur  advanced  to  the  threshold.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  chilly  fog  intensified  the  gloom. 

See,  madame,”  said  he,  in  a  gentle  voice,  “  how  can  I 
find  my  way  through  these  mountains,  which  I  do  not 
know,  where  there  are  no  roads — where  the  foot-paths  are 
scarcely  traced.” 

But  Balstain’s  wife  would  not  argue ;  pushing  him 
forward  and  turning  him  as  one  does  a  blind  man  to  set 
him  on  the  right  track.  “Walk  straight  before  you,” 
said  she,  “  always  against  the  wind.  God  will  protect 
you.  Farewell !  ” 

He  turned  to  ask  further  directions,  but  she  had  re¬ 
entered  the  house  and  closed  the  door.  Upheld  by  a 
feverish  excitement,  he  walked  on  during  long  hours. 
Soon  he  lost  his  way,  and  wandered  among  the  mountains, 
benumbed  with  cold,  stumbling  over  the  rocks,  at  times 
falling  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  wonder  that  he  was  not 
precipitated  over  the  brink  of  some  precipice.  He  had 
lost  all  idea  of  his  whereabouts,  and  the  sun  was  already 
high  in  the  heavens  when  at  last  he  met  some  one  of 
whom  he  could  ask  his  way.  This  was  a  little  shepherd 
boy,  who  was  looking  for  some  stray  goats,  but  the  lad. 
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frightened  by  the  stranger’s  wild  and  haggard  aspect,  at 
first  refused  to  approach.  At  last  the  offer  of  a  piece  of 
money  induced  him  to  come  a  little  nearer.  “  You  are 
just  on  the  frontier  line,”  said  he.  “  Here  is  France ; 
and  there  is  Savoy.” 

“  And  which  is  the  nearest  village  ?  ” 

t:  On  the  Savoy  side,  Saint-Jean-de-Coche ;  on  the 
French  side,  Saint-Pavin.” 

So  after  all  his  terrible  exertions,  Lacheneur  was  not  a 
league  from  the  inn.  Appalled  by  this  discovery,  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  moment  undecided  which  course  to  pursue. 
Still,  after  all  what  did  it  matter  ?  Was  he  not  doomed, 
and  would  not  every  road  lead  him  to  death  ?  However, 
at  last  he  remembered  the  carabineers,  the  innkeeper’s 
wife  had  warned  him  against,  and  slowly  crawled  down 
the  steep  mountain-side  leading  back  into  France.  He 
was  near  Saint-Pavin,  when  he  espied  a  cottage  standing 
alone  and  in  front  of  it  a  young  peasant-woman  spinning 
in  the  sunshine.  He  dragged  himself  towards  her,  and 
in  a  weak  voice  begged  her  hospitality. 

The  woman  rose,  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  by 
the  aspect  of  this  stranger,  whose  face  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  whose  clothes  were  torn  and  soiled  with  dust  and 
blood.  She  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  then  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  age,  stature,  and  features  correspond  with 
the  descriptions  of  Lacheneur,  which  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  round  about  the  frontier.  “  Why  you  are  the 
conspirator  they  are  hunting  for,  and  for  whom  they 
promise  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs,”  she  said. 

Lacheneur  trembled.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  ;  “I  am  Lacheneur.  Betray  me  if  you 
will,  but  in  charity’s  name  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
allow  me  to  rest  a  little.” 

“  We  betray  you,  sir  !  ”  said  she.  “  Ah !  you  don’t  know 
the  Antoines  !  Come  into  our  house,  and  lie  down  on  the 
bed  while  I  prepare  some  refreshment  for  you.  When 
my  husband  comes  home,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  master  of  the  house,  a 
sturdy  mountaineer,  with  a  frank  face,  entered  the 
cottage.  On  perceiving  the  stranger  seated  at  his  fireside 
he  turned  frightfully  pale.  “  Unfortunate  woman  !  ”  he 
murmured  to  his  wife,  “  don’t  you  know  that  anyone  who 
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shelters  this  fugitive  will  be  shot,  and  his  house  levelled 
to  the  ground  ?  ” 

Lacheneur  overheard  these  words ;  he  rose  with  a 
shudder.  He  knew  that  a  price  had  been  set  upon  his 
head,  but  until  now  he  had  not  realised  the  danger  to 
which  his  presence  exposed  these  worthy  people.  “  I  will 
go  at  once,"  said  he,  gently. 

But  the  peasant  laid  his  broad  hand  kindly  on  the 
outlaw’s  shoulder  and  forced  him  to  resume  his  seat. 
“  It  was  not  to  drive  you  away  that  I  said  that,"  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  You  are  at  home,  and  you  shall  remain  here 
until  I  can  find  some  means  of  ensuring  your  safety.” 

The  woman  flung  her  arms  round  her  husband’s 
neck,  and  in  a  loving  voice,  exclaimed  :  “  Ah  !  you  are  a 
noble  man  Antoine." 

He  smiled,  tenderly  kissed  her,  then,  pointing  to  the 
open  door :  “  Watch  !  ”  said  he,  and  turning  to  Lacheneur : 
“  It  wont  be  easy  to  save  you,  for  the  promise  of  that  big 
reward  has  set  a  number  of  evil-minded  people  on  the 
alert.  They  know  that  you  are  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  rascally  innkeeper  has  crossed  the  frontier  for  the 
express  purpose  of  betraying  your  whereabouts  to  the 
French  gendarmes." 

“  Balstain  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Balstain ;  and  he  is  hunting  for  you  now.  But 
that’s  not  everything,  as  I  passed  through  Saint-Pavin, 
coming  back  a  little  while  ago  I  saw  eight  mounted 
soldiers,  with  a  peasant  guide  who  was  also  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  declared  that  they  knew  you  were  concealed 
in  the  village,  and  were  going  to  search  each  house  in 
turn." 

These  soldiers  were  the  Montaignac  chasseurs,  placed 
at  Chupin’s  disposal  by  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse.  The 
task  was  certainly  not  at  all  to  their  taste,  but  they  were 
closely  watched  by  the  lieutenant  in  command,  who  hoped 
to  receive  some  substantial  reward  if  the  expedition  was 
crowned  with  success. 

But  to  return  to  Lacheneur.  “  Wounded  and  exhausted 
as  you  are,"  continued  Antoine,  “  you  can’t  possibly  make 
a  long  march  for  a  fortnight  hence,  and  till  then  you  must 
conceal  yourself.  Fortunately,  I  know  a  safe  retreat  in 
the  mountain,  not  far  from  here.  I  will  take  you  there  to 
night,  with  provisions  enough  to  last  you  for  a  week." 
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Just  then  he  was  interrupted  by  a  stifled  ciy  from  his 
wife.  He  turned,  and  saw  her  fall  almost  fainting  against 
the  door,  her  face  white  as  her  linen  cap,  her  finger  point¬ 
ing  to  the  path  that  led  from  Saint-Pavin  to  the  cottage. 
“  The  soldiers — they  are  coming  !  ”  she  gasped. 

Quicker  than  thought,  Lacheneur  and  the  peasant 
sprang  to  the  door  to  see  for  themselves.  The  young 
woman  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  for  here  came  the  Montaig 
nac  chasseurs,  slowly  climbing  the  steep  foot-path.  Chu- 
pin  walked  in  advance,  urging  them  on  with  voice,  gesture, 
and  example.  An  imprudent  word  from  the  little  shep¬ 
herd-boy,  had  decided  the  fugitive’s  fate  ;  for  on  returning 
to  Saint-Pavin,  and  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  search¬ 
ing  for  the  chief  conspirator,  the  lad  had  chanced  to  say  : 
“  I  met  a  man  just  now  on  the  mountain  who  asked  me 
where  he  was ;  and  I  saw  him  go  down  the  foot-path  lead¬ 
ing  to  Antoine’s  cottage.”  And  in  proof  of  his  words,  he 
proudly  displayed  the  piece  of  silver  which  Lacheneur  had 
given  him. 

“  One  more  bold  stroke  and  we  have  our  man  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Chupin.  “  Come,  comrades  !  ”  And  now  the 
party  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the  house 
in  which  the  outlaw  had  found  an  asylum. 

Antoine  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other  with  anguish 
in  their  eyes.  They  saw  that  their  visitor  was  lost. 

“  We  must  save  him  !  we  must  save  him  1  ”  cried  the 
woman. 

“  Yes,  we  must  save  him !  ”  repeated  the  husband 
gloomily.  “  They  shall  kill  me  before  I  betray  a  man  in 
my  own  house.” 

“  If  he  could  hide  in  the  stable  behind  the  bundles  of 
straw — ” 

“  Oh,  they  would  find  him  !  These  soldiers  are  worse 
than  tigers,  and  the  wretch  who  leads  them  on  must  have 
a  bloodhound’s  scent.”  He  turned  quickly  to  Lacheneur. 
“  Come,  sir,”  said  he,  “  let  us  leap  from  the  back  window 
and  fly  to  the  mountains.  They  will  see  us,  but  no 
matter !  These  horsemen  are  always  clumsy  runners.  If 
you  can’t  run,  I’ll  carry  you.  They  will  probably  fire  at 
us,  but  miss  their  aim.” 

“  And  your  wife  ?  ”  asked  Lacheneur. 

The  honest  mountaineer  shuddered ;  still  he  simpl)’ 
said  :  “  She  will  join  us,” 
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Lacheneur  grasped  his  protector’s  hand.  “  Ah  !  you 
are  a  noble  people,”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  God  will  reward 
you  for  your  kindness  to  a  poor  fugitive.  But  you  have 
done  too  much  already.  I  should  be  the  basest  of  men  if 
I  exposed  you  to  useless  danger.  I  can  bear  this  life  no 
longer ;  I  have  no  wish  to  escape.”  Then  drawing  the 
sobbing  woman  to  him  and  kissing  her  on  the  forehead. 
“  I  have  a  daughter,  young  and  beautiful  like  yourself,”  he 
added.  “  Poor  Marie-Anne  !  And  I  pitilessly  sacrificed 
her  to  my  hatred  !  I  must  not  complain  ;  come  what  may, 
I  have  deserved  my  fate.” 

The  sound  of  the  approaching  footsteps  became  more  and 
more  distinct.  Lacheneur  straightened  himself  up,  and 
seemed  to  be  gathering  all  his  energy  for  the  decisive 
moment.  “  Remain  inside,”  he  said  imperiously,  to  An¬ 
toine  and  his  wife.  “  I  am  going  out ;  they  must  not 
arrest  me  in  your  house.”  And  as  he  spoke,  he  crossed 
the  threshold  with  a  firm  tread.  The  soldiers  were  but  a 
few  paces  off.  “  Halt !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  ringing 
voice.  “  Are  you  not  seeking  for  Lacheneur  ?  I  am  he  ! 
I  surrender  myself.” 

His  manner  was  so  dignified,  his  tone  so  impressive, 
that  the  soldiers  involuntarily  paused.  This  man  before 
them  was  doomed  ;  they  knew  the  fate  awaiting  him,  and 
seemed  as  awed  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  presence  of  death 
itself.  One  there  was  among  the  search  party,  whom 
Lacheneur’s  ringing  words  had  literally  terrified,  and  this 
was  Chupin.  Remorse  filled  his  cowardly  heart,  and  pale 
and  trembling,  he  sought  to  hide  himself  behind  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

But  Lacheneur  walked  straight  towards  him.  “  So  it  is 
you  who  have  sold  my  life,  Chupin  ?  ”  he  said  scornfully. 
“  You  have  not  forgotten,  I  perceive,  how  often  my 
daughter  filled  your  empty  larder — so  now  you  take  your 
revenge.” 

The  old  scoundrel  seemed  crushed  by  these  words. 
Now  that  he  had  done  this  foul  deed,  he  knew  what 
betrayal  really  was.  “  So  be  it,”  resumed  Lacheneur. 
“  You  will  receive  the  price  of  my  blood  ;  but  it  will  not 
bring  you  good  fortune — traitor  !  ” 

Chupin,  however,  indignant  with  his  own  weakness,  was 
already  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  a  semblance  of 
self  composure.  “  you  have  conspired  against  the  king/- 
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he  stammered.  “  I  only  did  my  duty  in  denouncing  you.” 
And  turning  to  the  soldiers,  he  added  :  “As  for  you,  com 
rades,  you  may  be  sure  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  will 
remember  your  services.” 

Lacheneur’s  hands  were  bound,  and  the  party  was  about 
to  descend  the  slope,  when  a  man,  roughly  clad,  bare¬ 
headed,  covered  with  perspiration,  and  panting  for  breath, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance.  The  twilight  was  falling, 
but  Lacheneur  recognized  Balstain.  “  Ah !  you  have 
him  I  ”  exclaimed  the  innkeeper,  pointing  to  the  prisoner, 
as  soon  as  he  was  within  speaking  distance.  “  The  reward 
belongs  to  me — I  denounced  him  first  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier,  as  the  carabineers  at  Saint-Jean-de-Coche  will 
testify.  He  would  have  been  captured  last  night  in  my 
house  if  he  hadn’t  managed  to  run  away  in  my  absence. 
I’ve  been  following  the  bandit  for  sixteen  hours.”  He 
spoke  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  being  full  of  fear  lest 
he  might  lose  his  reward,  and  only  reap  disgrace  and  ob- 
liquy  in  recompense  for  his  treason. 

“  If  you  have  any  right  to  the  money,  you  must  prove  it 
before  the  proper  authorities,”  said  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand. 

“  If  I  have  any  right  1  ”  interrupted  Balstain  ;  “  who 
contests  my  right,  then  ?  ”  He  looked  threateningly 
around  him,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  Chupin,  “  Is  it  you  ?  ” 
he  asked.  “  Do  you  dare  to  assert  that  you  discovered 
the  brigand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  was  I  who  discovered  his  hiding  place.” 

“You  lie,  you  impostor!”  vociferated  the  innkeeper; 
“you  lie!”  The  soldiers  did  not  budge.  This  scene  re¬ 
paid  them  for  the  disgust  they  had  experienced  during  the 
afternoon.  “ But,”  continued  Balstain,  “what  else  could 
one  expect  from  such  a  knave  as  Chupin  ?  Every  one 
knows  that  he’s  been  obliged  to  fly  from  France  over  and 
over  again  on  account  of  his  crimes.  Where  did  you  take 
refuge  when  you  crossed  the  frontier,  Chupin  ?  In  my 
house,  in  Balstain’s  inn.  You  were  fed  and  protected 
there.  How  many  times  haven’t  I  saved  you  from  the 
gendarmes  and  the  galleys  ?  More  times  than  I  can  count. 
And  to  reward  me  you  steal  my  property ;  you  steal  this 
man  who  was  mine - ” 

“  The  fellow’s  insane  !  ”  ejaculated  the  terrified  Chupin, 
“  he’s  mad !  ” 
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“  At  least  you  will  be  reasonable,”  exclaimed  the  inn 
keeper,  suddenly  changing  his  tactics.  “  Let’s  see,  Chupin, 
what  you’ll  do  for  an  old  friend  ?  Divide,  won’t  you  t  No, 
you  say  no  ?  How  much  will  you  give  me,  comrade  ?  A 
third  ?  Is  that  too  much  ?  A  quarter,  then - ” 

Chupin  felt  that  the  soldiers  were  enjoying  his  humilia¬ 
tion.  They  were  indeed,  sneering  at  him,  and  only 
an  instant  before  they  had,  with  instinctive  loathing, 
avoided  coming  in  contact  with  him.  The  old  knave’s 
blood  was  boiling,  and  pushing  Balstain  aside,  he  cried  to 
the  chasseurs  : — “  Come — are  we  going  to  spend  the  night 
here  ? 

On  hearing  these  words,  Balstain’s  eyes  sparkled  with 
revengeful  fury,  and  suddenly  drawing  his  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air :  “  Saint- 
Jean-de-Coche,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  ringing  voice,  “  and 
you,  Holy  Virgin,  hear  my  vow.  May  my  soul  bum  in 
hell  if  I  ever  use  a  knife  at  meals  until  I  have  plunged  the 
one  I  now  hold,  into  the  heart  of  the  scoundrel  who  has 
defrauded  me  !  ”  With  these  words  he  hurried  away  into 
the  woods,  and  the  soldiers  took  up  their  line  of  march. 

But  Chupin  was  no  longer  the  same.  His  impudence 
had  left  him  and  he  walked  along  with  hanging  head,  his 
mind  full  of  sinister  presentiments.  He  felt  sure  that  such 
an  oath  as  Balstain’s,  and  uttered  by  such  a  man,  was 
equivalent  to  a  death  warrant,  or  at  least  to  a  speedy 
prospect  of  assassination.  The  thought  tormented  him  so 
much  indeed,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  detachment  to 
spend  the  night  at  Saint-Pavin,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 
He  was  impatient  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  So  after 
supper  he  procured  a  cart ;  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  it, 
securely  bound,  and  the  party  started  for  Montaignac. 
The  great  bell  was  tolling  two  in  the  morning  when  Lach- 
eneur  was  conducted  into  the  citadel;  and  at  that  very 
moment  M.  d’Escorval  and  Corporal  Bavois  were  making 
their  final  preparations  for  escape. 


XXII. 

On  being  left  alone  in  his  cell  after  Marie-Anne’s 
departure,  Chanlouineau  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  He 
loved  Marie-Anne  most  passionately,  and  the  idea  that  he 
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would  never  see  her  again  on  earth  proved  heart-rending. 
Some  little  comfort  he  certainly  derived  from  the  thought 
that  he  had  done  his  duty,  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own 
life  to  secure  her  happiness,  but  then  this  result  had  only 
been  obtained  by  simulating  the  most  abject  cowardice, 
which  must  disgrace  him  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and  the  guards.  Had  he  not  offered  to  sell  Lach- 
jneur’s  life  for  his  own  moreover.  True  it  was  but  a  ruse, 
and  yet  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  would 
always  brand  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  To  a  man 
of  his  true  valiant  heart  such  a  prospect  was  particularly 
distressing,  and  he  was  still  brooding  over  the  idea  when 
the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  entered  his  cell  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  Marie-Anne’s  visit.  “  Well,  my  good  fel¬ 
low - ”  began  the  old  nobleman,  in  his  most  conde¬ 

scending  manner ;  but  Chanlouineau  did  not  allow  him 
time  to  finish.  “  Leave,”  he  cried,  in  a  fit  of  rage.  “  Leave 


Without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence  the 
marquis  made  his  escape,  greatly  surprised  and  not  a  little 
dismayed  by  this  sudden  change  in  the  prisoner’s  manner. 
“  What  a  dangerous  bloodthirsty  rascal !  ”  he  remarked  to 
the  guard.  “It  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  put  him 
into  a  strait-jacket !  ” 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  that ;  for  scarcely  had  the 
marquis  left,  than  the  young  farmer  threw  himself  on  to 
his  pallet,  oppressed  with  feverish  anxiety.  Would  Marie- 
Anne  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  weapon  he 
had  placed  in  her  hands  ?  He  hoped  so,  for  she  would 
have  the  Abbe  Midon’s  assistance,  and  besides  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  possession  of  this  letter  would  frighten 
the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  into  any  concessions.  In  this 
last  surmise  Chanlouineau  was  entirely  mistaken.  The  fear 
which  Martial  seemingly  evinced  during  the  interview 
with  Marie-Anne  and  his  father  was  all  affected.  He 
pretended  to  be  alarmed,  in  order  to  frighten  the  duke, 
for  he  really  wished  to  assist  the  girl  he  so  passionately 
loved,  and  besides  the  idea  of  saving  an  enemy’s  life,  of 
wresting  him  from  the  executioner  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  scaffold,  was  very  pleasing  to  his  mind  which  at  times 
took  a  decidedly  chivalrous  turn.  Poor  Chanlouineau, 
however,  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  consequently  his 
anxiety  was  perfectly  natural.  Throughout  the  afternoon 
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he  remained  in  anxious  suspense,  and  when  the  night  fell, 
stationed  himself  at  the  window  of  his  cell  gazing  on  to 
the  plain  below,  and  trusting  that  if  the  baron  succeeded 
in  escaping,  some  sign  would  warn  him  of  the  fact.  Marie- 
Anne  had  visited  him,  she  knew  the  cell  he  occupied  and 
surely  she  would  find  some  means  of  letting  him  know 
that  his  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain.  Shortly  after  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  alarmed  by  a  great  bustle 
in  the  corridor  outside.  Doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
then  slammed  to  ;  there  was  a  loud  rattle  of  keys  ;  guards 
hurried  to  and  fro,  calling  each  other ;  the  passage  was 
lighted  up,  and  then  as  Chanlouineau  peered  through  the 
grating  in  the  door  of  his  cell  he  suddenly  perceived 
Lacheneur  as  pale  as  a  ghost  walk  by  conducted  by  some 
soldiers.  The  young  farmer  almost  doubted  his  eyesight ; 
for  he  really  believed  his  former  leader  had  escaped. 
Another  hour,  and  another  hour  passed  by  and  yet  did  he 
prolong  his  anxious  vigil.  Not  a  sound,  save  the  tramp 
of  the  guards  in  the  corridor,  and  the  faint  echo  of  some 
distant  challenge  as  sentinels  were  relieved  outside.  At 
last,  however,  there  abruptly  came  a  despairing  cry. 
What  was  it  ?  He  listened  ;  but  it  was  not  repeated. 
After  all  the  occurrence  was  not  so  surprising.  There 
were  twenty  men  in  that  citadel  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  the  agony  of  that  their  last  night,  might  well  call  forth 
a  lamentation.  At  length  the  grey  light  of  dawn  stole 
through  the  window  bars,  the  sun  rose  rapidly  and  Chan¬ 
louineau,  hopeful  for  some  sign,  till  then  murmured  in 
despair,  that  the  letter  must  have  been  useless.  Poor 
generous  peasant !  His  heart  would  have  leapt  with  joy 
if  as  he  spoke  those  words  he  could  only  have  cast  a 
glance  on  the  court-yard  of  the  citadel. 

An  hour  after  the  reveille  had  sounded,  two  country¬ 
women,  carrying  butter  and  eggs  to  market,  presented 
themselves  at  the  fortress  gate,  and  declared  that  while 
passing  through  the  fields  below  the  cliff  on  which  the 
citadel  was  built,  they  had  perceived  a  rope  dangling  from 
the  side  of  the  rock.  A  rope  !  Then  one  of  the 
condemned  prisoners  must  have  escaped.  The  guards 
hastened  from  cell  to  cell  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
Baron  d’Escorval’s  room  was  empty.  And  not  merely 
had  the  baron  fled,  but  he  had  taken  with  him  the  man 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  him — Corporal  Bavois,  of  the 
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grenadiers.  Everyone’s  amazement  was  intense,  but 
their  fright  was  still  greater.  There  was  not  a  single 
officer  who  did  not  tremble  on  thinking  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  not  one  who  did  not  see  his  hopes  of  advancement 
forever  blighted.  What  should  be  said  to  the  formidable 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  to  the  Marquis  de  Courtomieu, 
who  in  spite  of  his  calm  polished  manners,  was  almost  as 
much  to  be  feared  ?  It  was  necessary  to  warn  them, 
however,  and  so  a  sergeant  was  despatched  with  the  news. 
Soon  they  made  their  appearance,  accompanied  by  Martial ; 
and  to  look  at  all  three  it  would  have  been  said  that  they 
were  boiling  over  with  anger  and  indignation.  The  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse’s  rage  was  especially  conspicuous.  He  swore  at 
everybody,  accused  everybody,  and  threatened  everybody. 
He  began  by  consigning  all  the  keepers  and  guards  to  pris¬ 
on,  and  even  talked  of  demanding  the  dismissal  of  all  the 
officers.  “  As  for  that  miserable  Bavois,”  he  exclaimed — 
“  as  for  that  cowardly  deserter,  he  shall  be  shot  as  soon  as 
we  capture  him,  and  we  will  capture  him,  you  may  depend 
upon  it !  ” 

The  officials  had  hoped  to  appease  the  duke’s  wrath  a 
little,  by  informing  him  of  Lacheneur’s  arrest ;  but  he  knew 
of  this  already,  for  Chupin  had  ventured  to  wake  him  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell  him  the  great  news.  The 
baron’s  escape  afforded  his  grace  an  opportunity  to  exalt 
Chupin’s  merits.  “  The  man  who  discovered  Lacheneur 
will  know  how  to  find  this  traitor  D’Escorval,”  he  remarked. 

As  for  M.  de  Courtornieu,  he  took  what  he  called 
“  measures  for  restoring  this  great  culprit  to  the  hands  of 
justice.”  That  is  to  say,  he  despatched  couriers  in  every 
direction,  with  orders  to  make  close  inquiries  throughout 
the  neighbourhood.  His  commands  were  brief,  but  to  the 
point ;  they  were  to  watch  the  frontier,  to  submit  all  travel¬ 
lers  to  a  rigorous  examination,  to  search  the  houses  and 
sow  the  description  of  D’Escorval’s  appearance  broadcast 
through  the  land.  But  first  of  all  he  issued  instructions 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Abbe  Midon  and  Maurice  d’Escorval. 

Among  the  officers  present  there  was  an  old  lieutenant, 
who  had  felt  deeply  wounded  by  some  of  the  imputations 
which  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  cast  right  and  left  in 
his  affected  wrath.  This  lieutenant  heard  the  Marquis  de 
Courtornieu  give  his  orders,  and  then  stepped  forward  with 
a  gloomy  air,  remarking  that  these  measures  were  doubtless 
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all  very  well,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  urgent  tha.  an  ii> 
vestigation  should  take  place  at  once,  so  as  to  learn  for 
certain  how  the  baron  had  escaped  and  who  were  his  ac¬ 
complices  if  he  had  any.  At  the  mention  of  this  word 
“investigation,”  both  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the 
Marquis  de  Courtornieu  shuddered.  They  could  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  their  reputations  were  at  stake,  and  that  the 
merest  trifle  might  disclose  the  truth.  A  neglected  precau 
tion,  any  insignificant  detail,  an  imprudent  word  or  gesture 
might  ruin  their  ambitious  hopes  forever.  They  trembled 
to  think  that  this  officer  might  be  a  man  of  unusual 
shrewdness,  who  had  suspected  their  simplicity,  and  was 
impatient  to  verify  his  presumptions.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  were  unnecessarily  alarmed,  for  the  old  lieutenant  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  had  spoken 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  merely  to  give  vent  to  his 
displeasure.  He  was  not  even  keen  enough  to  remark  a 
rapid  glance  which  the  duke  and  the  marquis  exchanged. 
Martial  noticed  this  look,  however,  and  with  studied  polite¬ 
ness,  remarked :  “  Yes  we  must  institute  an  investigation  ; 
that  suggestion  is  as  shrewd  as  it  is  opportune.” 

The  old  lieutenant  turned  away  with  a  muttered  oath. 
“  That  coxcomb  is  poking  fun  at  me,”  he  thought ;  “  and 
he  and  his  father  and  that  prig  the  marquis  deserve  a  box 
on  the  ears.” 

In  reality,  however,  Martial  was  not  poking  fun  at  him. 
Bold  as  was  his  remark  it  was  made  advisedly.  To  silence 
all  future  suspicions  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  an  in 
vestigation  should  take  place  immediately.  But  then  it 
would,  by  reason  of  their  position  and  functions,  naturally 
devolve  on  the  duke  and  the  marquis,  who  would  know 
just  how  much  to  conceal,  and  how  much  to  disclose 
They  began  their  task  immediately,  with  a  haste  which 
could  not  fail  to  dispel  all  doubts,  if  indeed  any  existed  in 
the  minds  of  their  subordinates. 

Martial  thought  he  knew  the  details  of  the  escape  as 
well  as  the  fugitives  themselves,  for  even  if  they  had  been 
the  actors,  he  was  at  any  rate  the  author  of  the  drama 
played  that  night.  However,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  ;  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  several  incomprehensible  particulars.  It  had 
been  determined  beforehand  that  the  baron  and  the  corpo¬ 
ral  would  have  to  make  two  successive  descents.  Hence 
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the  necessity  of  having  two  ropes.  These  ropes  had  been 
provided,  and  the  prisoners  must  have  used  them.  And 
yet  only  one  rope  could  be  found — the  one  which  the  peas¬ 
ant  woman  had  perceived  hanging  from  the  rocky  plat¬ 
form  at  the  base  of  the  citadel  where  it  was  made  fast  to 
an  iron  crowbar.  From  the  window  of  the  cell,  to  the 
platform,  there  was  no  rope,  however.  “  This  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  !  ”  murmured  Martial,  thoughtfully. 

“Very strange  !  ”  approved  M.  de  Courtornieu. 

“  How  the  devil  could  they  have  reached  the  base  of  the 
tower  ?  ” 

“  That  is  what  I  can’t  understand.” 

But  Martial  soon  found  other  causes  for  surprise.  On 
examining  the  rope  that  remained — the  one  which  had 
been  used  in  making  the  descent  of  the  cliff — he  discovered 
that  it  was  not  of  a  single  piece.  Two  pieces  had  been 
knotted  together.  The  longest  piece  had  evidently  been 
too  short.  How  did  this  happen  ?  Could  the  duke  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  height  of  the  cliff  ?  or  had  the  abbe 
measured  the  rope  incorrectly  ?  But  Martial  had  also 
measured  it  with  his  eye,  while  it  was  wound  round  him, 
and  it  had  then  seemed  to  him  that  the  rope  was  much 
longer,  fully  a  third  longer,  than  it  now  appeared. 

“  There  must  have  been  some  accident,”  he  remarked 
to  his  father  and  the  marquis;  “what  I  can’t  say.” 

“  Well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  ”  replied  M.  de  Courtor¬ 
nieu,  “  you  have  the  compromising  letter,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

But  Martial’s  mind  was  one  of  these  that  never  rest,  un¬ 
til  they  have  solved  the  problem  before  them.  According¬ 
ly,  he  insisted  on  going  to  inspect  the  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipice.  Here  they  discovered  several  stains, 
formed  of  coagulated  blood.  “  One  of  the  fugitives  must 
have  fallen,”  said  Martial,  quickly,  “  and  been  dangerously 
wounded  !  ” 

“  Upon  my  word !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse, 
“  if  it  is  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  who  has  broken  his  neck, 

I  shall  be  delighted  !  ” 

Martial  turned  crimson,  and  look  searchingly  at  his 
father.  “  I  suppose,  sir,  that  you  do  not  mean  one  word 
of  what  you  are  saying,”  he  observed,  coldly.  “  We 
pledged  ourselves  upon  the  honour  of  our  name,  to  save 
the  baron.  If  he  has  been  killed  it  will  be  a  great  misfor 
tune  for  us,  a  very  great  misfortune.” 
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When  his  son  addressed  him  in  this  haughty  freezing 
tone  of  his,  the  duke  never  knew  how  to  reply.  He  was 
indignant,  but  his  son’s  was  the  stronger  nature. 

“  Nonsense  !  ’’exclaimed  M.  de  Courtornieu  ;  “  if  the  ras¬ 
cal  had  merely  been  wounded  we  should  have  known  it.” 

Such  also  was  Chupin’s  opinion.  He  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  duke,  and  had  just  made  his  appearance.  But  the 
old  scoundrel,  usually  so  loquacious  and  officious,  now 
replied  in  the  briefest  fashion ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  did 
not  offer  his  services.  His  habitual  assurance  and  impu¬ 
dence,  and  his  customary  cunning  smile,  had  quite  forsaken 
him  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  his  brow  was  overcast,  and  his 
manners  strangly  perturbed.  So  marked  was  the  change 
that  even  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  observed  it.  “  What 
misfortune  have  you  had  Master  Chupin  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Why,  while  I  was  coming  here,”  replied  the  old  knave 
in  a  sullen  tone,  “  a  band  of  ragamuffins  pelted  me  with 
mud  and  stones,  and  ran  after  me,  shouting,  ‘  Traitor ! 
traitor !  ’  as  loud  as  they  could.”  He  clenched  his  fists,  as 
he  spoke,  as  if  he  were  meditating  vengeance ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  he  added :  “  The  people  of  Montaignac  are  quite 
pleased  this  morning.  They  know  that  the  baron  has  es¬ 
caped,  and  they  are  rejoicing.” 

Alas  !  the  joy  which  Chupin  spoke  of,  was  destined  to 
be  of  short  duration,  for  the  execution  of  the  conspirators 
sentenced  on  the  preceding  afternoon  was  to  take  place 
that  very  day.  At  noon  the  gate  of  the  citadel  was  closed, 
and  the  drums  rolled  loudly  as  a  preface  to  the  coming 
tragedy.  Consternation  spread  through  the  town.  Doors 
were  carefully  secured,  shutters  closed,  and  window-blinds 
pulled  down.  The  streets  became  deserted,  and  a  death¬ 
like  silence  prevailed.  At  last,  just  as  three  o’clock  was 
striking,  the  gate  of  the  fortress  was  re-opened,  and  under 
the  lofty  archway  came  fourteen  doomed  men,  each  with  a 
priest  by  his  side.  One  and  twenty  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  but  the  Baron  d’Escorval  had  eluded  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  remorse  or  fear  had  tempered  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse’s  thirst  for  blood.  He  and  M.  de  Courtornieu 
had  granted  reprieves  to  six  of  the  prisoners,  and  at  that 
very  moment  a  courier  was  starting  for  Paris  with  six 
petitions  for  pardon,  signed  by  the  military  commission. 

Chanlouineau  was  not  among  those  for  whom  royal 
clemency  was  solicited.  When  he  left  his  cell,  without 
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knowing  whether  his  plan  for  saving  the  Baron  d’Escor- 
val,  had  proved  of  any  use  or  not,  he  counted  and  examined 
his  thirteen  comrades  with  keen  anxiety.  His  eyes  be¬ 
trayed  such  an  agony  of  anguish  that  the  priest  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  asked  him  in  a  whisper.  “  Who  are  you  look¬ 
ing  for,  my  son  ?  ” 

“  For  the  Baron  d’Escorval.” 

“  He  escaped  last  night.” 

“  Ah  !  now  I  shall  die  content  1  ”  exclaimed  the  heroic 
peasant.  And  he  died  as  he  had  sworn  he  would — without 
even  changing  colour — calm  and  proud,  the  name  of  Marie- 
Anne  upon  his  lips. 

There  was  one  woman,  a  fair  young  girl,  who  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  affected  by  the  tragic  incidents  attending 
the  repression  of  the  Montaignac  revolt.  This  was  Blanche 
de  Courtornieu,  who  smiled  as  brightly  as  ever,  and  who, 
although  her  father  exercised  almost  dictatorial  power  in 
conjunction  with  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  did  not  raise  as 
much  as  her  little  finger  to  save  any  one  of  the  condemned 
prisoners  from  execution.  These  rebels  had  dared  to  stop 
her  carriage  on  the  public  road,  and  this  was  an  offence 
which  she  could  neither  forgive  nor  forget.  She  also  knew 
that  she  had  only  owed  her  liberty  to  Marie-Anne’s  inter¬ 
cession,  and  to  a  woman  of  such  jealous  pride  this  knowl¬ 
edge  was  galling  in  the  extreme.  Hence,  it  was  with  bit¬ 
ter  resentment  that,  on  the  morning  following  her  arrival  in 
Montaignac,  she  denounced  to  her  father  what  she  styled 
that  Lacheneur  girl’s  inconceivable  arrogance,  and  the 
peasantry’s  frightful  brutality.  And  when  the  Marquis 
de  Courtornieu  asked  her  if  she  would  consent  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  she  coldly  replied 
that  she  considered  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  She  was 
fully  aware  that  her  testimony  would  send  the  baron  to  the 
scaffold,  and  yet  she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  True, 
she  carefully  concealed  her  personal  spite,  and  declared 
she  was  only  influenced  by  die  interests  of  justice.  Im¬ 
partiality  compells  us  to  add,  moreover,  that  she  really  be¬ 
lieved  the  Baron  d’Escorval  to  be  a  leader  of  the  rebels. 
Chanlouineau  had  pronounced  the  name  in  her  presence, 
and  her  error  w  as  all  the  more  excusable  as  Maurice  was 
usually  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  his  Christian  name. 
Had  the  young  farmer  called  to  “  Monsieur  Maurice  ”  for 
instructions,  Blanche  would  have  understood  the  situation, 
10 
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but  he  had  exclaimed,  “  M.  d’Escorval,”  and  hence  her 
mistake. 

After  she  had  delivered  to  her  father  her  written  state¬ 
ment  of  what  occurred  on  the  highroad  on  the  night  of  the 
revolt,  the  heiress  assumed  an  attitude  of  seeming  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  when  any  of  her  friends  chanced  to  speak  of  the 
rising,  she  alluded  to  the  plebian  conspirators  in  tones  of 
proud  disdain.  In  her  heart,  however,  she  blessed  this 
timely  outbreak,  which  had  removed  her  rival  from  her 
path.  “  For  now,”  thought  she,  “  the  marquis  will  return 
to  me,  and  I  will  make  him  forget  the  bold  creature  who 
bewitched  him  !  ”  In  this  she  was  somewhat  mistaken. 
True,  Martial  returned  and  paid  his  court,  but  he  no  lon¬ 
ger  loved  her.  He  had  detected  the  calculating  ambition 
she  had  sought  to  hide  under  a  mask  of  seeming  simplicity. 
He  had  realised  how  vain  and  selfish  she  was,  and  his  for¬ 
mer  admiration  was  now  well  nigh  transformed  into  repug¬ 
nance  ;  for  he  could  but  contrast  her  character  with  the 
noble  nature  of  Marie-Anne,  now  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
It  was  mainly  the  knowledge  that  Lacheneur’s  daughter 
could  never  be  his  which  prompted  him  to  a  seeming  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Blanche.  He  said  to  himself  that  the  duke, 
his  father,  and  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  had  exchanged 
a  solemn  pledge ,  that  he,  too,  had  given  his  word,  and 
that  after  all  Blanche  was  his  promised  wife.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  break  off  the  engagement  ?  Would  he  not  be 
compelled  to  marry  some  day  or  another  ?  His  rank  and 
name  required  him  to  do  so,  and  such  being  the  case  what 
did  it  matter  who  he  married,  since  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  truly  loved — the  only  woman  he  ever  could  love 
— was  never  to  be  his  ?  To  a  man  of  Martial’s  education 
it  was  no  very  difficult  task  to  pay  proper  court  to  the 
jealous  Blanche,  to  surround  her  with  every  attention,  and 
to  affect  a  love  he  did  not  really  feel ;  and,  indeed,  so  per¬ 
fectly  did  he  play  his  part,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Courtor¬ 
nieu  might  well  flatter  herself  with  the  thought  that  she 
reigned  supreme  in  his  affections. 

While  Martial  seemed  wholly  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  he  was  really  tortured  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  Baron  d’Es¬ 
corval  and  the  other  fugitives.  The  three  members  of  the 
D’Escorvsl  family,  the  abbe,  Marie-Anne,  Corporal  Bavois, 
feu**  Vlf*pay  officers,  had  all  disappeared,  leaving  no 
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trace  behind  them.  This  was  very  remarkable,  as  the 
search  prescribed  by  MM.  de  Sairmeuse  and  Courtomieu 
had  been  conducted  with  feverish  activity,  greatly  to  the 
terror  of  its  promoters.  Still  what  could  they  do  ?  They 
had  imprudently  excited  the  zeal  of  their  subordinates,  and 
now  they  were  unable  to  allay  it.  Fortunately,  however,  all 
the  efforts  to  discover  the  fugitives  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  only  information  that  could  be  obtained  came 
from  a  peasant,  who  declared  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
escape,  just  before  day-break,  he  had  met  a  party  of  a 
dozen  persons,  men  and  women,  who  seemed  to.be  carrying  a 
dead  body.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  broken  rope  and  the  stains  of  blood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff,  made  Martial  tremble.  He  was  also  strongly 
impressed  by  another  circumstance,  which  came  to  light 
when  the  soldiers  on  guard  the  night  of  the  escape  were 
questioned  as  to  what  transpired.  “  I  was  on  guard  in 
the  corridor  communicating  with  the  prisoner’s  quarters  in 
the  tower,”  said  one  of  these  soldiers,  “  when  at  about 
half-past  two  o’clock,  just  after  Lacheneur  had  been  placed 
in  his  cell,  I  saw  an  officer  approaching  me.  I  challenged 
him ;  he  gave  me  the  countersign,  and,  naturally,  I  let  him 
pass.  He  went  down  the  passage,  and  entered  the  empty 
room  next  to  M.  d’Escorval’s.  He  remained  there  about 
five  minutes. 

“  Did  you  recognize  this  officer?  ”  asked  Martial  eagerly. 

“  No,”  answered  the  soldier.  “  He  wore  a  large  cloak, 
the  collar  of  which  was  turned  up  so  high  that  it  hid  his 
face  to  the  very  eyes.” 

“  Who  could  this  mysterious  officer  have  been  ?  ”  thought 
Martial,  racking  his  brains.  “  What  was  he  doing  in  the 
room  where  I  left  the  ropes  ?  ” 

The  Marquis  de  Courtomieu,  present  at  the  examination, 
seemed  much  disturbed.  Turning  to  the  witness  he  asked 
him  angrily,  “  How  could  you  be  ignorant  that  there  were 
so  many  sympathizers  with  this  movement  among  the  garri¬ 
son  ?  You  might  have  known  that  this  visitor,  who  con¬ 
cealed  his  face  so  carefully,  was  an  accomplice  warned  by 
Bavois,  who  had  come  to  see  if  he  needed  a  helping 
hand.” 

This  seemed  a  plausible  explanation,  but  it  did  not  sat 
isfy  Martial.  “It  is  very  strange,”  he  thought,  “that  M 
d’Escorval  has  not  even  deigned  to  let  me  know  he  is  in 
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safety.  The  service  I  rendered  him  deserves  that  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  at  least.” 

Such  was  the  young  marquis’s  anxiety,  that  despite  his 
repugnance  for  Chupin  the  spy,  he  resolved  to  seek  that 
archtraitor’s  assistance,  with  the  view  of  discovering  what 
had  become  of  the  fugitives.  It  was  no  longer  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  secure  the  old  rascal’s  services,  for  since  he  had 
received  the  price  of  Lacheneur’s  blood — these  twenty 
thousand  francs  which  had  so  fascinated  him — he  had  de¬ 
serted  the  Duke  of  Sairmeuse’s  house,  and  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  a  small  inn  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  where 
he  spent  his  days  alone  in  a  large  room  on  the  second 
floor.  At  night-time  he  barricaded  the  door,  and  drank, 
drank,  drank ;  and  till  daybreak  he  might  be  heard  cursing 
and  singing,  or  struggling  against  imaginary  enemies.  Still 
he  dared  not  disobey  the  summons  which  a  soldier  brought 
him  to  hasten  to  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  at  once. 

“  I  wish  to  discover  what  has  become  of  the  Baron 
d’Escorval,”  said  Martial  when  the  old  spy  arrived. 

Chupin  trembled,  and  a  fleeting  colour  dyed  his  cheeks. 
“  The  Montaignac  police  are  at  your  disposal,”  he  an¬ 
swered  sulkily.  “  They,  perhaps,  can  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but  I  don’t  belong  to  the  police.” 

Was  he  in  earnest,  or  was  he  merely  simulating  a  refu¬ 
sal  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  high  price  for  his  services  ? 
Martial  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion.  “  You  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  my  generosity,”  said  he.  “  I  will 
pay  you  well.” 

That  word  “pay”  would  have  made  Chupin’s  eyes 
gleam  with  delight  a  week  before,  but  on  hearing  it  now 
he  at  once  flew  into  a  furious  passion.  “  So  it  was  to 
tempt  me  again  that  you  summoned  me  here !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You  would  do  much  better  to  leave  me  quietly 
at  my  inn.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  you  fool  ?  ” 

But  Chupin  did  not  even  hear  the  interruption.  “  Peo- 
ble  told  me,”  quoth  he,  with  increasing  fury,  “  that,  by  be¬ 
traying  Lacheneur,  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  and  serving 
the  king.  I  betrayed  him,  and  now  I  am  treated  as  if  I 
had  committed  the  worst  of  crimes.  Formerly,  when  I 
lived  by  stealing  and  poaching,  folks  despised  me,  perhaps ; 
but  they  didn’t  shun  me  as  they  did  the  pestilence.  They 
called  me  rascal,  robber,  and  the  like;  but  they  would 
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drink  with  me  all  the  same.  To-day,  I’ve  twenty  thousand 
francs  in  my  pocket,  and  yet  I’m  treated  as  if  I  were  a 
venomous  beast.  If  I  approach  any  one  he  draws  back, 
and  if  I  enter  a  room,  those  who  are  there  hasten  out  of  it.” 
At  the  recollection  of  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  since 
Lacheneur’s  capture,  the  old  rascal’s  rage  reached  a  climax. 
“  Was  what  I  did  so  abominable  ?  ”  he  pursued.  “  Then 
why  did  your  father  propose  it  ?  The  shame  should  fall  on 
him.  He  shouldn’t  have  tempted  a  poor  man  with  wealth 
like  that.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  did  my  duty,  let  them  make 
laws  to  protect  me.” 

Martial  perceived  the  necessity  of  reassuring  this  troubled 
mind.  “  Chupin,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  ask  you  to 
discover  M.  d’Escorval  in  order  to  denounce  him ;  far 
from  it — I  only  want  you  to  ascertain  if  any  one  at  Saint- 
Pavin,  or  at  Saint-Jean-de-Coche,  knows  of  his  having 
crossed  the  frontier.” 

The  mention  of  Saint-Jean-de-Coche  made  Chupin  shud¬ 
der.  “  Do  you  want  me  to  be  murdered  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
remembering  Balstain’s  vow.  “  I  must  let  you  know  that 
I  value  my  life  now  that  I’m  rich.”  And  seized  with  a 
sort  of  panic  he  fled  precipitately. 

Martial  was  stupefied  with  astonishment.  “  One  might 
really  suppose  that  the  rascal  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done,”  thought  he. 

If  that  were  really  the  case,  Chupin  was  not  the  only 
person  afflicted  with  qualms  of  conscience,  for  both  M.  de 
Courtornieu  and  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  were  secretly 
blaming  themselves  for  the  exaggeration  of  their  first  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  magnified  the 
proportions  of  the  rebellion.  They  accused  each  other  of 
undue  haste,  of  neglecting  the  proper  forms  of  process, 
and  had  to  admit  in  their  hearts  that  the  sentences  were 
most  unjust.  They  each  tried  to  make  the  other  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt ;  and  were  certainiy 
doing  all  that  they  could  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  six 
prisoners  who  had  been  reprieved.  But  their  efforts  did 
not  succeed ;  for  one  night  a  courier  arrived  at  Montaig- 
nac,  bearing  the  following  laconic  despatch :  “The  twenty- 
one  convicted  prisoners  must  all  be  executed.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  M.  Decazes,  with  their 
colleagues  of  the  council  of  ministers,  had  decided  that  the 
petitions  for  clemency  must  be  refused. 
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This  despatch  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  and  M.  de  Courtornieu.  They  knew,  better 
than  any  one  else,  how  little  these  poor  fellows  were  de¬ 
serving  of  death.  They  knew  it  would  soon  be  publicly 
proved  that  two  of  these  six  men  had  taken  no  part  what¬ 
ever  in  the  conspiracy.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Martial 
wished  his  father  to  resign  his  authority ;  but  the  duke  had  not 
the  strength  of  mind  to  do  so.  Besides,  M.  de  Courtor¬ 
nieu  encouraged  him  to  retain  his  functions,  remarking, 
that  no  doubt  all  this  was  very  unfortunate,  but,  since  the 
wine  was  drawn,  it  was  necessary  to  drink  it ;  indeed,  his 
grace  could  not  now  draw  back  without  causing  a  terrible 
scandal. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  a  dismal  roll  of  drums  was 
heard  again,  and  the  six  doomed  men,  two  of  whom  were 
known  to  be  innocent,  were  led  outside  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  and  shot,  on  the  same  spot  where,  only  a  week  be¬ 
fore,  fourteen  of  their  comrades  had  fallen. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  had  not,  however,  yet 
been  tried.  He  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  gloomy  despond¬ 
ency,  which  lasted  during  his  whole  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  was  terribly  broken,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
Once  only  did  the  blood  mount  to  his  pallid  cheeks,  and 
that  was  on  the  morning  when  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  en¬ 
tered  the  cell  to  examine  him.  “  It  was  you  who  drove  me 
to  do  what  I  did,”  exclaimed  Lacheneur.  “  God  sees  us^ 
and  judges  us  both  !  ” 

Unhappy  man !  his  faults  had  been  great :  his  chastise¬ 
ment  was  terrible.  He  had  sacrificed  his  children  on  the 
altar  of  his  wounded  pride ;  and  did  not  even  have  the 
consolation  of  pressing  them  to  his  heart  and  of  asking 
their  forgiveness  before  he  died.  Alone  in  his  cell,  he 
could  not  turn  his  mind  from  his  son  and  daughter ;  but  such 
was  the  terrible  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
that  he  dared  not  ask  what  had  become  of  them.  Through 
a  compassionate  keeper,  however,  he  learned  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  Jean,  and  that  it  was  supposed  Marie- 
Anne  had  escaped  to  some  foreign  country  with  the  D’Es- 
corval  family.  When  summoned  before  the  court  for  trial, 
Lacheneur  was  calm  and  dignified  in  manner.  He  made 
no  attempt  at  defence,  but  answered  every  question  with 
perfect  frankness.  He  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself, 
and  would  not  give  the  name  of  any  one  accomplice. 
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Condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he  was  executed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  walking  to  the  scaffold  and  mounting  to  the 
platform  with  a  firm  step.  A  few  seconds  later  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine  fell  with  a  loud  whirr,  and  the  rebellion 
of  the  fourth  of  March  counted  its  twenty-first  victim. 

That  same  evening  the  townsfolk  of  Montaignac  were 
busy  talking  of  the  magnificent  rewards  which  were  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Marquis  de 
Courtornieu,  for  their  services  to  the  royal  cause,  and  a  re¬ 
port  was  flying  abroad  to  the  effect  that  Martial  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  Blanche  were  now  to  be  married  with  great  pomp, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


XXIII. 

After  Lacheneur  had  been  executed,  the  co-dictators, 
regretting,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  precipitation  with 
which  they  had  sentenced  many  of  the  minor  partisans 
of  the  revolt,  sought  to  propitiate  public  opinion  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  remaining  prisoners  with  unexpected  clemency. 
Out  of  a  hundred  peasants  still  confined  in  the  citadel, 
only  eighteen  or  twenty  were  tried,  and  the  sentences  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  them  were  light  in  the  extreme  ;  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  released.  Major  Carini,  the  leader  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  conspirators  in  Montaignac,  had  expected  to  lose  his 
head,  but  to  his  own  astonishment  he  was  only  sentenced 
to  two  years’  imprisonment.  This  tardy  indulgence  did 
not,  however,  efface  popular  recollections  of  previous  sever¬ 
ity,  and  the  townsfolk  of  Montaignac  openly  declared  that 
if  MM.  de  Sairmeuse  and  de  Courtornieu  were  clement,  it 
was  only  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences 
that  might  await  continued  tyranny.  So  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  people  execrated  them  for  their  past  cruelty,  and 
despised  them  for  their  subsequent  cowardice.  However, 
both  the  duke  and  the  marquis  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
current  of  public  opinion,  and  hurried  on  with  their  prep¬ 
arations  for  their  children’s  wedding.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  on  the  17th  of  April, 
at  the  village  church  of  Sairmeuse,  and  that  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  should  be  given  to  the  guests  in  the  duke’s  cha¬ 
teau,  which  was  indeed  transformed  into  a  fairy  palace  for 
the  occasion, 
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A  new  priest,  who  had  taken  the  Abbe  Midon’s  place, 
celebrated  the  nuptial  mass,  and  then  addressed  the  newly* 
wedded  pair  in  congratulatory  terms.  “  You  will  be,  you 
must  be  happy!  ”  he  exclaimed  in  conclusion,  fully  believ¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  prophecy. 
And  who  would  not  have  believed  as  he  did  ?  Where 
could  two  young  people  be  found  more  richly  dowered 
with  all  the  attributes  of  worldly  happiness — youth,  health, 
opulence,  and  rank.  And  yet  although  the  new  marchion¬ 
ess’s  eyes  sparkled  joyfully,  the  bridegroom  seemed  strange¬ 
ly  preoccupied.  Blanche  was  before  him  radiant  with 
beauty,  proud  with  success ;  but  his  mind,  despite  all  ef¬ 
forts,  wandered  back  to  Marie-Anne — to  the  Marie-Anne 
he  had  lost,  who  had  disappeared,  whom  he  might  never 
behold  again.  “  Ah  !  if  she  had  but  loved  him,”  thought 
Martial,  “what  happiness  would  have  been  his.  But  now 
he  was  bound  for  life  to  a  woman  whom  he  did  not 
love.” 

At  dinner,  however,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  off  his  sad¬ 
ness,  thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  exhilarating  influence  of  sev¬ 
eral  glasses  of  champagne,  and  when  the  guests  rose  from 
table  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  forebodings.  He  was 
rising  in  his  turn,  when  a  servant  approached  him  and 
whispered  :  “  There  is  a  young  peasant  in  the  hall  who 

wishes  to  speak  with  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  He  would 
not  give  me  his  name.” 

“  Wouldn’t  give  his  name  ? ”  ejaculated  Martial.  “Ah, 
well,  on  one’s  wedding-day  one  must  grant  an  audience  to 
everybody.”  And  with  a  smile  he  descended  the  staircase. 
Beside  the  fragrant  flowering  plants  with  which  the  vesti¬ 
bule  was  lined,  he  found  a  young  a  man  with  a  pale  face, 
whose  eyes  glittered  with  feverish  brilliancy.  On  recog¬ 
nising  him  Martial  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  “Jean  Lacheneur !  ”  he  exclaimed;  “you  im¬ 
prudent  fellow  I  ” 

Young  Lacheneur  stepped  forward.  “  You  thought  you 
were  rid  of  me,”  he  said,  bitterly.  “  But  you  see  you  were 
mistaken.  However,  you  can  order  your  people  to  arrest 
me  if  you  choose.” 

Martial’s  brow  lowered  on  hearing  these  insulting  words. 
“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  asked  coldly. 

“  I  am  to  give  you  this  on  behalf  of  Maurice  d’Escor 
val,”  replied  Jean,  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
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With  an  eager  hand,  Martial  broke  the  seal ;  but  scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  glanced  at  the  contents  than  he  turned  as  pale 
as  death  and  staggered  back,  exclaiming,  “  Infamous !  ” 

“What  am  I  to  say  to  Maurice,”  insisted  Jean.  “  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Come — you  shall  see,”  replied  the  young  marquis,  seiz¬ 
ing  Jean  by  the  arm  and  dragging  him  up  the  staircase.  The 
expression  of  Martial’s  features  had  so  changed  during  his 
brief  absence  that  the  wedding  guests  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment  when  he  re-entered  the  grand  saloon  holding 
an  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  leading  with  the  other  a 
young  peasant  whom  no  one  recognised.  “  Where  is  my  fa¬ 
ther?”  he  asked,  in  a  husky  voice;  “where  is  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Courtornieu  ?  ” 

The  duke  and  the  marquis  were  with  Blanche  in  a  little 
drawing-room  leading  out  of  the  main  hall.  Martial  has¬ 
tened  there,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  wondering  guests,  who, 
foreseeing  a  stormy  scene,  were  determined  to  witness  it. 
He  walked  straight  towards  M.  de  Courtornieu,  who  was 
standing  by  the  fire-place,  and  handing  him  the  letter: 
“  Read  !  ”  said  he,  in  a  threatening  voice. 

M.  de  Courtornieu  mechanically  obeyed  the  injunction  ; 
but  suddenly  he  turned  livid ;  the  paper  trembled  in  his 
hands :  he  averted  his  glance,  and  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  mantelpiece  for  support.  “  I  don’t  understand,” 
he  stammered  :  “  no,  I  don’t  understand.” 

The  duke  and  Blanche  had  both  sprung  forward .  “  What 
is  the  matter  ?  ”  they  both  asked  in  one  breath ;  “what  has 
happened  ?  ” 

Martial’s  reply  was  to  tear  the  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Courtomieu’s  hands,  and  to  turn  to  his  father  with  these 
words  :  “  Listen  to  this  note  I  have  just  received.” 

Three  hundred  people  were  assembled  in  the  room,  or 
clustering  round  the  doorway,  but  the  silence  was  so  per¬ 
fect  that  Martial’s  voice  reached  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  grand  hall  as  he  read :  “  Monsieur  le  Marquis^Upon 
the  honour  of  your  name,  and  in  exchange  for  a  dozen  lines 
that  threatened  you  with  ruin,  you  promised  us  the  Baron 
d’Escorval’s  life.  You  did,  indeed,  bring  the  ropes  by  which 
he  was  to  make  his  escape,  but  they  had  been  previously 
cut,  and  my  father  was  precipitated  on  to  the  rocks  below. 
You  have  forfeited  your  honour,  sir.  You  have  soiled 
your  name  with  opprobrium,  and  while  a  drop  of  blooc^ 
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remains  in  my  veins,  I  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  pun¬ 
ish,  you  for  your  cowardice  and  treason.  By  killing  me 
you  would,  it  is  true,  escape  the  chastisement  I  am  reserv¬ 
ing  for  you.  I  challenge  you  to  fight  with  me.  Shall  I 
wait  for  you  to-morrow  on  La  Reche  ?  At  what  hour  ? 
With  what  weapons  ?  If  you  are  the  vilest  of  men,  you  can 
appoint  a  meeting,  and  then  send  your  gendarmes  to  ar¬ 
rest  me.  That  would  be  an  act  worthy  of  you. 

“  Maurice  d’Escorval.” 

On  hearing  these  words  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  was 
seized  with  despair.  He  saw  the  secret  of  the  baron’s  flight 
made  public,  and  his  own  political  prospects  ruined. 
“  Hush  !  ”  he  hurriedly  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice  ;  “  hush, 
wretched  fellow,  you  will  ruin  us  !  ” 

But  Martial  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  him.  He  finished 
his  perusal,  and  then  looking  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu 
full  in  the  face  :  “  Now ,  what  do  you  think  ?  ”  he  asked 

“  I  am  still  unable  to  comprehend,”  replied  the  old  noble¬ 
man,  coldly. 

Martial  raised  his  hand  ;  and  every  one  present  believed 
that  he  was  about  to  strike  his  father-in-law.  “  You  don’t 
comprehend,”  he  exclaimed  sarcastically.  “  Ah,  well,  if 
you  don’t,  /  do.  I  know  who  that  officer  was  who  entered 
the  room  where  I  deposited  the  ropes — and  I  know  what 
took  him  there.”  He  paused,  crumpled  the  letter  between 
his  hands,  and  threw  it  in  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  face,  with 
these  last  words  :  “  Here,  take  your  reward,  you  cowardly 
traitor !  ” 

Overwhelmed  by  this  denouement  the  marquis  sank  back 
into  an  armchair,  and  Martial,  still  holding  Jean  Lacheneur 
by  the  arm,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when 
his  young  wife,  wild  with  despair,  tried  to  detain  him. 
“  You  shall  not  go !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  cannot !  Where 
are  you  going  ?  That  young  fellow  with  you  is  Jean  Lach¬ 
eneur.  I  recognize  him.  You  want  to  join  his  sister — your 
mistress !  ” 

Martial  indignantly  pushed  his  wife  aside.  “  How  dare 
you  insult  the  noblest  and  purest  of  women,”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Ah,  well — yes — I  am  going  to  find  Marie-Anne.  Fare 
well !  ”  And  with  these  words  he  left  the  chateau. 
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XXIV. 

The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  Baron  d’Escorval  and 
Corporal  Bavois  rested  on  descending  from  the  tower 
was  not  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  across  its  widest 
part.  It  sloped  down  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  its  surface  was  so  rugged  and  uneven  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  imprudent  to  stand  there,  even  in  the  daytime. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  the  task  of  lowering  a  man 
from  this  ledge,  at  dead  of  night,  was  perilous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Before  allowing  the  baron  to  descend,  Bavois  took 
every  possible  precaution  to  save  himself  from  being  dragged 
over  the  verge  of  the  precipice  by  his  companion’s  weight. 
He  fixed  his  crowbar  firmly  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  seated 
himself,  braced  his  feet  against  the  bar,  threw  his  shoul¬ 
ders  well  back,  and  then  feeling  that  his  position  was  secure 
he  bid  the  baron  let  himself  down.  The  sudden  parting 
of  the  rope  hurled  the  corporal  against  the  tower  wall,  and 
then  he  rebounded  forward  on  his  knees.  For  an  instant 
he  hung  suspended  over  the  abyss,  his  hands  clutching  at 
the  empty  air.  A  hasty  movement,  and  he  would  have 
fallen.  But  he  possessed  a  marvellous  power  of  will,  and 
had  faced  danger  so  often  in  his  life  that  he  was  able  to 
restrain  himself.  Prudently,  but  with  determined  energy, 
he  screwed  his  feet  and  knees  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
feeling  with  his  hands  for  some  point  of  support ;  then 
gradually  sinking  on  to  one  side,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
dragging  himself  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

The  effort  had  been  a  terrible  one,  his  limbs  were  quite 
cramped,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest  him¬ 
self.  He  fully  believed  that  the  baron  had  been  killed  by  his 
fall,  but  this  catastrophe  did  not  produce  much  effect  upon 
the  old  soldier,  who  had  seen  so  many  comrades  fall  by  his 
side  on  fields  of  battle.  What  did  amaze  him,  however, 
was  the  breaking  of  the  rope — a  rope  so  thick  that  one 
would  have  supposed  it  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
ten  men  like  the  baron.  It  was  too  dark  to  examine  the 
fragment  remaining  in  his  possession,  but  on  feeling  it  at 
the  lower  end  with  his  finger,  the  corporal  was  surprised 
to  find  it  quite  smooth  and  even,  not  rough  and  ragged  as 
is  usual  after  a  break.  “  It  must  have  been  cut — yes  cut 
nearly  through,”  exclaimed  Bavois  with  an  oath.  And  at 
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the  same  time  a  previous  incident  recurred  to  his  mind, 
“This,”  thought  he,  “  explains  the  noise  which  the  poor 
baron  heard  in  the  next  room  1  And  I  said  to  him  :  ‘Non¬ 
sense  !  it  is  a  rat !  ’  ” 

With  the  view  of  verifying  his  conjectures,  Bavois  passed 
the  cord  round  about  the  crowbar  and  pulled  at  it  with  all 
his  strength.  It  parted  in  three  places.  The  discovery 
appalled  him.  A  part  of  the  rope  had  fallen  with  the  baron, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  remaining  fragments  even  if 
tied  together  would  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  base 
of  the  rock.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  could  he  es¬ 
cape  ?  If  he  could  not  descend  the  precipice  he  must  re¬ 
main  on  the  ledge  from  which  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
escape.  “  It’s  all  up,  corporal,”  he  murmured  to  himself. 
“  At  daybreak  they  will  find  the  baron’s  cell  empty.  They 
will  poke  their  heads  out  of  the  window,  and  see  you  here 
perched  like  a  stone  saint  on  his  pedestal.  Of  course 
you’ll  be  captured,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  have  to  take 
your  turn  in  the  ditches.  Ready  !  Aim  !  Fire !  That’ll  be 
the  end  of  your  story.” 

He  stopped  short,  for  a  vague  idea  had  just  entered 
his  mind,  which  he  felt  might  lead  to  salvation.  It  had 
come  to  him  in  touching  the  rope  which  he  and  the  baron 
had  used  in  their  descent  from  the  latter’s  cell  to  the 
rocky  ledge,  and  which,  firmly  attached  to  the  bars  above 
hung  down  the  side  of  the  tower.  “  If  you  had  that  rope 
which  hangs  there,  corporal,”  said  he,  you  could  tie  it  to 
these  bits,  and  then  the  cord  would  be  long  enough  to 
take  you  down  the  precipice.  But  how  can  one  obtain 
it  ?  If  one  goes  back  after  it,  one  can’t  bring  it  down 
and  come  down  again  ones’  self  at  the  same  time.  He 
pondered  for  a  moment  and  then  began  talking  to  himself 
again.  “  Attention,  corporal,”  said  he.  “  You  are  going 
to  knot  the  five  pieces  of  rope  you’ve  got  here  together, 
and  you’re  going  to  fasten  them  to  your  waist ;  next 
you’re  going  to  climb  up  to  that  window,  hand  over  hand. 
Not  an  easy  matter !  A  staircase  would  be  preferable. 
But  no  matter,  you  mustn’t  be  finical,  corporal.  So  you 
will  climb  up  and  find  yourself  in  the  cell  again.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  there?  A  mere  nothing.  You  will 
unfasten  the  cord  secured  to  the  window  bars,  you  will 
tie  it  to  this  one  and  that  will  give  you  eighty  feet  of  good 
strong  rope.  Then  you  will  pass  the  rope  about  one  of 
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the  bars  that  remain  intact,  you  will  tie  the  two  ends  to 
gether,  and  then  the  rope  will  be  doubled.  Next  you 
must  let  yourself  down  here  again,  and  when  you  are 
here,  you  will  only  have  to  untie  one  of  the  knots,  and 
the  rope  will  be  at  your  service.  Do  you  understand,  cor¬ 
poral  ?  ” 

The  corporal  did  understand  so  well  that  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  he  was  back  again  upon  the  narrow  shelf 
of  rock,  having  successfully  accomplished  the  danger¬ 
ous  feat  which  he  had  planned.  Not  without  a  terrible 
effort,  however,  not  without  torn  and  bleeding  hands  and 
knees.  Still  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rope, 
and  now  he  was  certain  that  he  could  make  his  escape 
from  his  dangerous  position.  He  was  chuckling  gleefully 
at  the  prospect  when  suddenly  he  bethought  himself  of 
M..  d’Escorval  whom  he  had  forgotten  first  in  his  anxiety, 
and  then  in  his  joy.  “  Poor  baron,”  murmured  the  cor¬ 
poral  remorsefully.  “  I  shall  succeed  in  saving  my 
miserable  life,  for  which  no  one  cares,  but  I  was  unable 
to  save  his.  No  doubt,  by  this  time  his  friends  have 
carried  him  away.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  leant  forward,  and  to  his 
intense  amazement  perceived  a  faint  light  moving  here 
and  there  in  the  depths  below.  What  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  ?  Something  extraordinary,  that  was  evident ;  or 
else  intelligent  men  like  the  baron’s  friends  would  never 
have  displayed  this  light,  which,  if  noticed  from  the 
citadel,  would  betray  their  presence  and  ruin  them. 
However,  the  corporal’s  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
in  idle  conjectures.  “  Better  go  down  on  the  double- 
quick,”  he  said  aloud,  as  if  to  spur  on  his  courage. 
“  Come,  my  friend,  spit  on  your  hands  and  be  off !  ” 

As  he  spoke  the  old  soldier  threw  himself  flat  on  his 
belly  and  crawled  slowly  backwards  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  The  spirit  was  strong,  but  the  flesh  shuddered. 
To  march  upon  a  battery  had  been  a  mere  pastime  for 
him  in  days  of  imperial  glory ;  but  to  face  an  unknown 
peril,  to  suspend  one’s  life  upon  a  cord,  was  a  very 
different  matter.  Great  drops  of  perspiration,  caused  by 
the  horror  of  his  situation,  stood  out  upon  his  brow  when 
he  felt  that  half  his  body  had  passed  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  that  the  slightest  movement  would  now 
launch  him  into  space.  Still  he  did  not  hesitate,  but 
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allowed  himself  to  glide  on,  murmuring  :  “  If  there  is  a 
God  who  watches  over  honest  people  let  Him  open  His 
eyes  this  instant !  ” 

Providence  was  watching;  and  Bavois  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  dangerous  journey  alive  and  safe.  He  fell 
like  a  mass  of  rock;  and  groaned  aloud  when  at  last, 
after  a  swift  flight  through  space,  he  sank  heavily  on  to 
the  rugged  soil  below.  For  a  minute  he  lay  stunned  and 
dizzy  on  the  ground.  He  was  rising  when  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  either  arm.  “  No  foolishness,”  he  cried  quickly. 
“  It  is  I,  Bavois.” 

But  his  captors  did  not  loosen  their  hold.  “  How  does 
it  happen,”  asked  one  of  them  in  a  threatening  tone,  “  that 
the  Baron  d’Escorval  is  precipitated  half  way  down  the 
cliff,  and  that  you  alight  in  safety  a  few  moments  later  ?  ” 

The  old  soldier  was  too  shrewd  not  to  understand  the 
import  of  this  insinuation  ;  and  the  indignation  he  felt, 
gave  him  sufficient  strength  to  free  himself  with  a  violent 
jerk  from  his  captor’s  hand.  “  A  thousand  thunderclaps  !  ” 
he  cried,  “  so  I  pass  for  a  traitor,  do  I !  No,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  well,  just  listeh  to  me.”  Then  rapidly,  but  with 
great  clearness,  he  recounted  all  the  phases  of  his  escape, 
his  despair,  his  perilous  situation,  and  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  which  he  had  overcome.  His  tone 
was  so  sincere,  the  details  he  gave  so  circumstantial,  that 
his  questioners — two  of  the  retired  officers  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  baron — at  once  held  out  their  hands, 
sorry  that  they  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  man  so 
worthy  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  “  Forgive  us,  cor¬ 
poral,”  said  one  of  them  sadly.  “  Misery  makes  men 
suspicious  and  unjust,  and  we  are  very  unhappy.” 

“No  offence,”  he  growled.  “  If  I  had  trusted  poor  M. 
d’Escorval,  he  would  be  alive  now.” 

“  The  baron  still  breathes,”  observed  one  of  the  officers. 

This  was  such  astounding  news  that  for  a  moment  Bavois 
was  utterly  confounded.  “  Ah  !  I  will  give  my  right  hand,  if 
necessary,  to  save  him  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  at  last. 

“  If  it  is  possible  to  save  him,  he  will  be  saved,  my 
friend.  That  worthy  priest  whom  you  see  there,  is  an 
excellent  physician.  He  is  examining  M.  d’Escorval’s 
wounds  at  this  moment.  It  was  by  his  order  that  we 
procured  and  lighted  that  candle,  which  may  bring  our 
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enemies  upon  us  at  any  moment ;  but  this  is  not  a  time 
for  hesitation.” 

Bavois  looked  with  all  his  eyes,  but  from  where  he  was 
standing  he  could  only  distinguish  a  confused  group  of 
moving  figures.  On  stepping  forward,  however,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  Marie-Anne  was  holding  a  candle  over  the 
baron  who  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  his  head  reclin¬ 
ing  on  his  wife’s  knees.  His  face  was  not  disfigured  ; 
but  he  wras  extremely  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  at 
intervals.  He  shuddered,  and  then  the  blood  would 
trickle  from  his  mouth.  His  clothing  was  hacked — liter¬ 
ally  hacked  to  pieces ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
been  frightfully  mauled  and  wounded.  Kneeling  beside 
the  unconscious  man,  the  Abbe  Midon  was  dexterously 
staunching  the  blood  and  applying  bandages,  torn  from 
the  linen  of  those  present.  Maurice  and  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  assisting  him.  “  Ah  !  if  I  had  my  hands  on 
the  scoundrel  who  cut  the  rope,”  cried  the  corporal, 
with  passionate  indignation  ;  “  but  patience.  I  shall  have 
him  yet.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?  ” 

“  Only  too  well !  ”  He  said  no  more.  The  abbe  had 
done  all  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  w-as  now  lifting  the 
wounded  man  a  little  higher  on  Madame  d’Escorval’s 
knees.  This  change  of  position  elicited  a  moan  which 
betrayed  the  baron’s  intense  sufferings.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  faltered  a  few  words — the  first  he  had  uttered. 
“  Firmin !  ”  he  murmured,  “  Firmin  !  ”  This  was  the 
name  of  his  former  secretary,  a  devoted  helpmate  who 
had  been  dead  for  several  years.  It  was  evident  that  the 
baron’s  mind  was  wandering.  Still  he  had  some  vague 
idea  of  his  terrible  situation,  for  in  a  stifled,  almost  in¬ 
audible  voice,  he  added :  “  Oh  !  how'  I  suffer  !  Firmin,  I 
will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de  Courtor- 
nieu  alive.  I  would  rather  kill  myself.” 

This  was  all ;  his  eyes  closed  again,  and  his  head  fell 
back  a  dead  weight.  The  officers  clustering  round  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  expired,  and  it  was  with  poignant 
anxiety  that  they  drew  the  abbe  aside.  “  Is  it  all  over  ?  ” 
they  asked.  “  Is  there  any  hope  ?  ” 

The  priest  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  pointing  to  heaven : 
“  My  hope  is  in  God  !  ”  he  said  reverently. 

The  hour,  the  place,  the  catastrophe,  the  present  danger. 
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the  threatening  future,  all  combined  to  impart  solemnity  * 
to  the  priest’s  few  words ;  and  so  profound  was  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  for  a  moment,  these  men,  familiar  with 
death  and  peril,  stood  in  awed  silence.  Maurice,  who 
approached,  followed  by  Corporal  Bavois,  brought  them 
back  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  “  Ought  we  not  to 
make  haste  and  carry  my  father  away  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Mustn’t  we  be  in  Piedmont  before  evening  ?  ” 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  “let  us  start  at 
once.” 

But  the  priest  did  not  move,  and  it  was  in  a  despondent 
voice  that  he  remarked  :  “  Any  attempt  to  carry  M.  d’Es- 
corval  across  the  frontier  in  his  present  condition  would 
cost  him  his  life.” 

This  seemed  so  inevitably  a  death-warrant  for  them  all, 
that  they  shuddered.  “  My  God  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  ” 
faltered  Maurice.  “  What  course  shall  we  adopt  ?  ” 

No  one  replied.  It  was  clear  that  they  hoped  for  salva¬ 
tion  through  the  priest  alone.  He  was  lost  in  thought, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  spoke.  “  About  an  hour’s 
walk  from  here,”  he  said,  at  last,  “beyond  the  Croix- 
d’Arcy,  lives  a  peasant  on  whom  I  can  rely.  His  name  is 
Poignot ;  and  he  was  formerly  in  M.  Lacheneur’s  employ. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  three  sons,  he  now  tills  quite  a 
large  farm.  We  must  procure  a  litter  and  carry  M.  d’Es- 
corval  to  this  honest  peasant’s  house.” 

“What,”  interrupted  one  of  the  officers,  “you  want  us 
to  procure  a  litter  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be  done.” 

“  But  won’t  it  awake  suspicion  ?  ” 

“  Most  assuredly.” 

“  The  Montaignac  police  will  follow  us.” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it.” 

“  The  baron  will  be  recaptured  ?  ” 

“  No.”  The  abbe  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who,  hav¬ 
ing  assumed  all  the  responsibility,  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
to  be  obeyed.  “  When  the  baron  had  been  conveyed  to 
Poignot’s  house,”  he  continued,  “one  of  you  gentlemen 
will  take  the  wounded  man’s  place  on  the  litter ;  the  others 
will  carry  him,  and  the  party  will  remain  together  until 
you  have  reached  Piedmontese  territory.  Then  you  must 
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separate  and  pretend  to  conceal  yourselves,  but  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  you  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  priest’s  simple  plan  was  readily  understood.  The 
royalist  emissaries  must  be  thrown  off  the  track  ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  baron 
was  in  the  mountains,  he  would  be  safe  in  Poignot’s  house. 

“  One  word  more,”  added  the  cure.  “  The  party  which 
will  accompany  the  pretended  baron  must  look  as  much 
like  the  people  one  would  expect  to  find  with  him,  as 
possible.  So  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  will  go  with  you, 
and  Maurice  also.  Again,  people  know  that  I  would  not 
leave  the  baron  ;  and  as  my  priestly  robe  would  attract  at¬ 
tention,  one  of  you  must  assume  it.  God  will  forgive  the 
deception  on  account  of  its  worthy  motive.” 

It  was  now  necessary  to  procure  the  litter ;  and  the  offi. 
cers  were  trying  to  decide  where  they  should  go  to  obtain 
it,  when  Corporal  Bavois  interrupted  them.  “Give  your¬ 
selves  no  uneasiness,”  he  remarked  ;  “  I  know  an  inn  not  far 
from  here  where  I  can  procure  one.” 

He  started  off  on  thp  run,  and  a  few  minutes  later  re¬ 
turned  with  a  small  litter,  a  thin  mattress,  and  a  coverlid. 
He  had  thought  of  everything.  The  baron  was  lifted 
carefully  from  the  ground  and  placed  on  the  mattress — a 
long  and  difficult  operation  which,  in  spite  of  extreme 
caution,  provoked  many  terrible  groans  from  the  wounded 
man.  When  everything  was  r^ady,  each  officer  took  an 
end  of  the  litter,  and  the  little  procession,  headed  by  the 
abbe,  started  on  its  way.  They  were  obliged  to  proceed 
slowly  as  the  least  jolting  increased  the  baron’s  sufferings. 
Still  they  made  some  progress,  and  by  daybreak  they  were 
about  half  way  to  Poignot’s  house.  They  then  chanced 
to  meet  some  peasants  going  to  their  daily  toil.  The  lat¬ 
ter  paused  to  look  at  them,  and  when  the  group  had  passed  by 
stood  gazing  curiously  after  these  strange  folks  who  were 
apparently  carrying  a  dead  body.  However,  these  meet¬ 
ings  did  not  at  all  seem  to  worry  the  Abbe  Midon.  At  all 
events,  he  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  them.  At  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  Poignot’s  cottage.  There  was  a  little 
grove  not  far  from  the  house,  and  here  the  party  halted, 
the  priest  bidding  his  companions  conceal  themselves 
while  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  and  confer  with  the 
man  upon  whose  decision  the  safety  of  the  whole  party 
depended. 

XI 
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As  the  priest  approached  the  house,  a  short,  slim  peas¬ 
ant  with  grey  hair  and  a  sunburnt  face  emerged  from  the 
stable.  This  was  Father  Poignot  himself.  “  What !  is 
this  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  delightedly. 
“  Heavens  !  how  pleased  my  wife  will  be.  We  have  a 
great  favour  to  ask  of  you - ”  And  then,  without  giv¬ 

ing  the  abbe  an  opportunity  to  open  his  lips,  the  farmer 
began  to  relate  his  perplexities.  The  night  of  the  revolt 
he  had  given  shelter  to  a  poor  fellow  who  had  received  an 
ugly  swordthrust.  Neither  his  wife  nor  himself  knew  how 
to  dress  the  wound,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  send  for  a  doc¬ 
tor.  “And  this  wounded  man,”  he  added,  “is  Jean 
Lacheneur,  my  old  employer’s  son.” 

This  recital  made  the  priest  feel  very  anxious.  This 
peasant  had  already  given  an  asylum  to  one  wounded 
conspirator,  but  would  he  consent  to  receive  another? 
He  could  not  say,  but  his  voice  trembled  as  he  presented 
his  petition.  The  farmer  turned  very  pale  and  shook  his 
head  gravely  more  than  once,  while  the  priest  was  speak¬ 
ing.  When  the  abbe  had  finished,  he  coldly  asked  :  “  Do 
you  know,  sir,  that  I  incur  a  great  risk  by  converting  my 
house  into  a  hospital  for  these  rebels  ?  ”  The  abbe  dared 
not  answer.  “  They  told  me,”  continued  Father  Poignot, 
“that  I  was  a  coward,  because  I  would  not  join  in  the 
revolt.  Such  was  not  my  opinion.  Now,  however,  I 
choose  to  shelter  these  wounded  men.  In  my  opinion,  it  re¬ 
quires  quite  as  much  courage  to  do  that  as  to  go  and  fight.” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  a  brave  fellow  !  ”  cried  the  abbe. 

“  Never  mind  about  that,  but  bring  M.  d’Escorval  here. 
There  is  no  one  but  my  wife  and  boys,  and  they  won’t 
betray  him  !  ” 

The  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  half-an-hour  later 
the  baron  was  lying  in  a  small  loft,  where  Jean  Lacheneur 
was  already  installed.  From  the  window,  the  Abbe  Midon 
and  Madame  d’Escorval  watched  the  little  party,  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s 
spies,  as  it  moved  rapidly  away.  Corporal  Bavois,  with 
his  head  bound  up  with  blood-stained  linen,  had  taken 
the  baron’s  place  on  the  litter  carried  by  the  retired  offi¬ 
cers.  These  latter  only  knew  the  baron  by  name  and 
reputation.  But  then  he  was  the  friend  of  their  former 
ruler — the  friend  of  that  great  captain  whom  they  had 
made  their  idol,  and  they  rejoiced  with  all  their  hearts 
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when  they  saw  him  reposing  under  Father  Poignot’s  roof 
in  comparative  security.  After  this,  there  was  the  ask  of 
misleading  the  government  emissaries,  and  they  took 
various  skilful  precautions,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
quite  unnecessary.  Public  sentiment  had  declared  itself 
in  an  unmistakable  manner,  and  the  police  did  not  ascer¬ 
tain  a  single  detail  of  the  escape.  They  did  not  even 
hear  of  the  little  party  that  travelled  nearly  three  leagues 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  bearing  a  wounded  man  upon  a 
litter.  Among  the  two  thousand  peasants  who  believed 
that  this  wounded  man  was  the  Baron  d’Escorval,  there 
was  not  one  who  turned  informer,  or  made  an  indiscreet 
remark. 

The  fugitives  were  ignorant  of  this  willing  connivance, 
and  on  approaching  the  frontier,  which  they  had  heard  was 
strictly  guarded,  they  became  extremely  cautious.  They 
waited  until  nightfall  before  presenting  themselves  at  a 
lonely  inn,  where  they  hoped  to  procure  a  guide  to  lead 
them  through  the  mountain  passes.  Sad  news  awaited 
them  there,  for  the  inn-keeper  informed  them  of  the  exe¬ 
cutions  that  had  taken  place  that  day  at  Montaignac,  giv¬ 
ing  the  particulars  as  he  had  heard  them  from  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  he  knew  nothing  ol 
M.  d’Escorval’s  flight  or  of  M.  Lacheneur’s  arrest.  But  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Chanlouineau,  and  was  quite  incon¬ 
solable  concerning  the  death  of  that  “  handsome  young 
fellow,  the  best  farmer  in  the  country.” 

Finding  this  man’s  views  so  favourable,  the  officers,  who 
had  left  the  litter  a  short  distance  from  the  inn,  decided  to 
confide  in  him,  at  least  in  some  degree.  “  We  are  carrying 
one  of  our  wounded  comrades,”  they  said.  “  Can  you 
guide  us  across  the  frontier  to-night  ?  ” 

The  inn-keeper  replied  that  he  would  do  so  willingly, 
that  he  could  promise  to  take  them  safely  past  the  military 
posts ;  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  starting  before  the 
moon  rose.  At  midnight  the  fugitives  were  on  their  way ; 
and  at  daybreak  they  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Piedmont. 
They  had  dismissed  their  guide  some  time  before.  They 
now  proceeded  to  break  the  litter  in  pieces  ;  and  handful 
by  handful  cast  the  wool  of  the  mattress  to  the  wind. 

“  Our  task  is  accomplished,”  said  one  of  the  officers  to 
Maurice.  “We  will  now  return  to  France.  May  God  pro* 
tect  you !  Farewell }  ” 
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It  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  Maurice  parted  from 
these  brave  fellows  who  had  proved  so  instrumental  in 
saving  his  father’s  life.  Now  he  was  the  sole  protector  of 
Marie-Anne,  who,  pale  and  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
emotion  trembled  on  his  arm.  But  no — for  Corporal 
Bavois  still  lingered  by  his  side.  “  And  you,  my  friend,” 
he  asked,  sadly,  “  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Follow  you,”  replied  the  old  soldier.  “  I  have  a  right  to 
a  home  with  you ;  that  was  agreed  between  your  father 
and  myself !  so  don’t  hurry,  for  the  young  lady  does  not 
seem  well,  and  I  can  see  a  village  only  a  short  distance 
off.” 


XXV 

Essentially  a  woman  in  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in 
devotion  and  tenderness,  Marie-Anne,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  moreover  capable  of  truly  virile  bravery.  Her  energy 
and  coolness  during  those  trying  days  had  been  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  astonishment  of  all  around  her.  But  human 
endurance  has  its  limits,  and  after  excessive  efforts  there 
invariably  comes  a  moment  when  the  shrinking  flesh  fails 
the  firmest  will.  Thus,  when  Marie-Anne  tried  to  resume 
her  journey  she  found  that  her  strength  was  exhausted  ; 
her  swollen  feet  and  limbs  scarcely  supported  her,  her 
head  whirled,  and  she  shivered  feverishly.  Maurice  and  the 
old  soldier  were  both  obliged  to  support  her,  almost  to 
carry  her ;  but  fortunately  they  were  not  far  from  a  village, 
as  was  evident  from  an  old  church  tower  just  discernible 
through  the  morning  mist.  Soon,  however,  they  distin¬ 
guished  several  cottages,  and  with  the  prospect  of  speedy 
rest  before  them  they  were  hastening  forward,  when  sud¬ 
denly  Bavois  stopped  short,  “  A  thousand  thunderclaps  !  ” 
he  exclaimed ;  “  why,  I’m  in  uniform  !  It  would  excite 
suspicion  at  once  if  I  went  into  the  village  dressed  like 
this ;  before  we  had  a  chance  to  sit  down,  the  Piedmontese 
gendarmes  would  arrest  us.”  He  reflected  for  a  moment, 
twirling  his  moustache  furiously;  then,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  made  a  passer-by  tremble,  he  remarked,  “  All 
things  are  fair  in  love  and  war.  The  next  person  whq 
passes - ” 

“  But  I  have  money  with  me,”  interrupted  Maurice,  ui* 
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buckling  a  belt  filled  with  gold,  which  he  had  put  on  under 
his  clothing  on  the  night  of  the  revolt. 

“  Eh !  then  we  are  fortunate  !  ”  cried  Bavois.  “  Give  me 
some,  and  I  will  soon  find  a  shop  where  I  can  purchase  a 
change  of  clothing.” 

He  started ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  re-appeared 
clad  in  peasant’s  garb,  his  thin  weazened  countenance 
well-nigh  hidden  by  a  large  broad-brimmed  slouching  hat. 
“  Now,  steady,  forward,  march  !  ”  he  said  to  Maurice  and 
Marie-Anne,  who  scarcely  recognized  him  in  this  disguise. 

What  they  had  taken  to  be  a  mere  village  proved  to  be 
almost  a  small  town,  called  Saliente,  as  they  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  ascertained  from  a  sign-post.  The 
fourth  house  they  met  with  was  a  hostelry,  the  Traveller’s 
Rest.  They  went  in,  and  at  once  asked  the  hostess  to 
take  the  young  lady  to  a  room,  and  to  assist  her  in  un¬ 
dressing.  While  these  instructions  were  being  complied 
with,  Maurice  and  the  corporal  proceeded  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  ordered  something  to  eat.  Refreshments  were 
served  at  once,  but  the  glances  cast  upon  the  new  arrivals 
were  by  no  means  friendly.  They  were  evidently  regarded 
with  suspicion.  A  tall  man,  who  was  apparently  the  land¬ 
lord,  hovered  round  them,  and  at  last  embraced  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  ask  their  names.  “My  name  is 
Dubois,”  replied  Maurice,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
“  I  am  travelling  on  business,  and  this  man  with  me  is  a 
farmer  of  mine.” 

The  landlord  seemed  somewhat  reassured  by  this  reply. 
“  And  what  is  your  business  ?  ”  he  enquired. 

“  I  have  come  into  this  land  of  inquisitive  people  to 
buy  mules,”  laughed  Maurice,  striking  his  belt  of  money. 

On  hearing  the  jingle  of  the  coin  the  landlord  deferentially 
raised  his  cap.  Breeding  mules  was  the  chief  industry  of 
the  district.  This  would-be  purchaser  was  very  young, 
but  he  had  a  well-filled  purse,  and  that  was  enough.  “  You 
will  excuse  me,”  resumed  the  landlord,  in  quite  a  different 
tone.  “  You  see,  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  careful.  There 
has  been  some  trouble  at  Montaignac.” 

The  imminence  of  the  peril  and  the  responsibility  devolv¬ 
ing  upon  him,  gave  Maurice  unusual  assurance  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  most  careless,  off-hand  manner  possible  that  he  con¬ 
cocted  quite  a  plausible  story  to  explain  his  early  arrival 
on  foot  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  taken  poorly  on  the 
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way.  He  congratulated  himself  upon  his  address,  but  the 
old  corporal  was  far  from  satisfied.  “  We  are  too  near  the 
frontier  to  bivouac  here,”  he  grumbled.  “  As  soon  as  the 
young  lady  is  on  her  feet  again  we  must  hurry  on.” 

He  believed,  and  Maurice  hoped,  that  twenty-four  hours, 
rest  would  set  Marie-Anne  right  again.  But  they  were 
both  mistaken.  She  could  not  move,  but  remained  in  a 
state  of  torpor  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her. 
When  she  was  spoken  to  she  made  no  reply,  and  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  she  could  even  hear  and 
understand.  Fortunately  the  landlord’s  mother  proved  to 
be  a  good,  kind-hearted  old  woman,  who  would  not  leave 
the  so-called  Madame  Dubois’s  bed-side,  but  nursed  her 
with  the  greatest  care  during  three  long  days,  while  Marie- 
Anne  remained  in  this  strange  and  alarming  condition. 
When  at  last  she  spoke,  Maurice  could  at  first  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand  the  import  of  her  words.  “  Poor  girl !  ”  she 
sighed;  “poor,  wretched  girl!”  In  point  of  fact  she 
was  alluding  to  herself.  By  a  phenomenon  -which  often 
manifests  itself  after  a  crisis  in  which  reason  has  been  tern 
porarily  imperilled,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  some  one 
else  who  had  been  the  victim  of  all  these  misfortunes,  the 
recollection  of  which  gradually  returned  to  her  like  the 
memory  of  a  painful  dream.  What  strange  and  terrible 
events  had  taken  place  since  that  August  Sunday  when, 
on  leaving  church  with  her  father,  she  first  heard  of  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  return  to  France.  And  that  was 
only  nine  months  ago.  What  a  difference  between  the 
past — when  she  lived  happy  and  envied  in  that  beautiful 
Chateau  de  Sairmeuse,  of  which  she  believed  herself  the 
mistress — and  the  present,  when  she  found  herself  lying  in 
the  comfortless  room  of  a  miserable  country  inn,  attended 
by  an  old  woman  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  with  no 
other  protectors  than  her  proscribed  lover,  and  an  old  sol¬ 
dier — a  deserter,  whose  life  was  in  constant  peril.  Hope, 
fortune,  and  future  happiness,  had  all  been  wrecked,  and 
she  had  not  even  saved  her  honour.  But  was  she  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  forced  her  to  play  that 
odious  part  with  Maurice,  Martial,  and  Chanlouineau  ? 
As  this  last  name  darted  through  her  mind,  she  recalled 
with  startling  clearness  all  the  incidents  of  her  last  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  young  farmer.  She  saw  him  at  her  feet  in 
that  dingy  cell  of  the  citadel  at  Montaignac ;  she  felt  his 
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first  and  only  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  remembered  that 
he  had  given  her  a  second  letter,  saying  as  he  did  so : 
“You  will  read  this  when  I  am  dead/’ 

She  might  read  it  now,  for  he  had  already  cruelly  expi¬ 
ated  his  share  in  her  father’s  enterprise.  But  then  what 
had  become  of  it  ?  She  had  not  given  it  a  thought  till  now ; 
but  at  present,  raising  herself  up  in  bed,  she  exclaimed  in 
an  eager,  imperious  voice  :  “  My  dress,  give  me  my 

dress.” 

The  old  nurse  obeyed  her,  and  Marie-Anne  could  not 
restrain  an  exclamation  of  delight  when,  on  examining 
the  pocket,  she  found  the  letter- there.  She  opened  it  and 
read  it  slowly,  then,  sinking  back  on  her  pillows,  she  burst 
into  tears.  Maurice  hastily  approached  her.  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ”  he  inquired  anxiously.  Her  only  reply  was 
to  hand  him  the  missive. 

Chanlouineau,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  only  a  poor 
peasant.  Scarcely  possessing  the  rudiments  of  education, 
as  his  letter  (written  on  common  paper  and  closed  with  a 
huge  wafer,  specially  purchased  from  a  grocer  in  Sairmeuse) 
evinced  plainly  enough.  The  heavy,  laboured,  distorted 
characters,  had  evidently  been  traced  by  a  man  who  was 
more  at  home  when  guiding  a  plough  than  a  pen.  There 
was  but  one  straight  line,  and  every  third  word,  at  least, 
was  mis-spelt.  And  yet  the  thoughts  expressed  were  no¬ 
ble  and  generous,  well  worthy  of  the  true  heart  that  had 
beat  in  the  young  farmer’s  breast.  “  Marie-Anne,” — So 
the  letter  began.  “  The  outbreak  is  at  hand,  and  whether 
it  succeeds  or  fails,  at  all  events,  I  shall  die.  I  decided 
that  on  the  day  when  I  learned  that  you  could  marry  no 
other  man  than  Maurice  d’Escorval.  The  conspiracy  can« 
not  succeed  ;  and  I  understand  your  father  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  will  not  survive  defeat.  And  if  Maurice  and 
your  brother  should  both  be  killed,  what  would  become  of 
you  ?  Oh,  my  God,  would  you  not  be  reduced  to  beggary  ? 
The  thought  has  haunted  me  continually.  I  have  reflected, 
and  this  is  my  last  will :  I  give  and  bequeath  to  you  all 
my  property,  everything  that  I  possess  :  My  house,  the 
Borderie,  with  its  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  woodland  and 
pastures  of  Berarde,  and  five  lots  of  lands  at  Valrollier. 
An  inventory  of  this  property,  and  of  the  other  possessions 
I  leave  to  you  is  deposited  with  the  notary  at  Sairmeuse. 
You  can  accept  this  bequest  without  fear ;  for  I  have  no 
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relatives,  and  am  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  my  belongings  as 
I  please.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  France,  the 
property  can  be  sold  for  at  least  forty  thousand  francs. 
But  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  better  for  you  to  remain  in 
your  own  province.  The  house  on  the  Borderie  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient,  for  I  have  had  it  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired.  Upstairs  you  will  find  a  room  that  has  been  fitted 
up  by  the  best  upholsterer  in  Montaignac.  I  intended  it 
for  you.  Under  the  hearth-stone  in  this  same  room  I  have 
deposited  a  box  containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
louis  d’or  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  livres.  If  you  re¬ 
fuse  this  gift,  it  will  be  because  you  scorn  me  even  after  I  am 
dead.  Accept  it,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
— I  dare  not  finish,  but  you  will  understand  my  meaning 
only  too  well.  If  Maurice  is  not  killed,  and  I  shall  try  my 
best  to  stand  between  him  and  danger,  he  will  marry  you. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  obliged  to  ask  his  consent  in 
order  to  accept  my  gift.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  his 
permission.  One  is  not  jealous  of  the  dead !  Besides,  he 
knows  well  enough  that  you  scarcely  ever  vouchsafed  a 
glance  to  the  poor  peasant  who  loved  you  so  much.  Do 
not  be  offended  at  anything  I  have  said,  I  am  in  such  ag¬ 
ony  that  I  cannot  weigh  my  words.  Farewell,  Marie-Anne. 
Farewell  for  ever.  Chanlouineau.” 

Maurice  read  this  letter  carefully,  at  times  pausing  with 
suppressed  emotion.  After  finishing  its  perusal  he  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  husky  voice 
exclaimed  :  “  You  cannot  refuse ;  it  would  be  wrong.” 
Then,  fearing  lest  he  might  betray  his  feelings,  he  hastily 
left  the  room.  Chanlouineau’s  words  had  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  This  noble  peasant  had 
saved  their  lives  at  the  Croix  d’Arcy,  he  had  wrested  the 
Baron  d’Escorval  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
he  had  never  allowed  either  a  complaint  or  a  reproach  to 
escape  his  lips.  His  abnegation  had  been  sublime  ;  and 
yet,  as  if  what  he  had  done  in  life  were  not  sufficient,  he 
sought  to  protect  the  woman  he  loved,  even  after  he  was 
dead.  When  Maurice  recalled  all  that  he  and  Marie- 
Anne  owed  to  Chanlouineau,  he  could  not  help  reproach¬ 
ing  himself  with  inferiority  and  unworthiness.  But,  good 
heavens  !  what  if  this  same  comparison  should  arise  in 
Marie-Anne’s  mind  as  well  ?  How  could  he  compete  with 
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the  memory  of  such  nobility  of  soul  and  such  self-sacrifice  ? 
Ay,  Chanlouineau  was  mistaken ;  one  may,  perhaps,  be 
jealous  of  the  dead  !  However,  Maurice  took  good  care 
to  conceal  his  anxiety,  and  when  he  returned  to  Marie* 
Anne’s  room  his  face  was  calm  and  even  cheerful. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Marie-Anne  had  recovered 
the  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties,  her  strength 
had  not  yet  returned.  She  was  almost  unable  to  sit  up ; 
and  Maurice  had  to  relinquish  all  thought  of  leaving 
Saliente  for  the  present.  The  so-called  Madame  Dubois’ 
persistent  weakness  began  to  astonish  the  old  nurse,  and 
her  faith  in  herbs,  gathered  by  moonlight,  was  considerably 
shaken.  Fortunately,  however,  Bavois  had  succeeded  in 
finding  a  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood — a  physi¬ 
cian  of  great  ability,  who,  after  being  at  one  time  attached  ’ 
to  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais’  vice-regal  court  at  Milan 
had,  for  political  reasons,  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  this 
secluded  spot.  The  corporal’s  discovery  was  a  happy 
one,  for  in  these  days  the  smallei  towns  and  villages  of 
Italy  rarely  possessed  any  other  doctors  than  some  igno¬ 
rant  barber,  who  invariably  treated  all  complaints  with  a 
lancet  and  a  stock  of  leeches.  Bavois’  physician  was  at 
once  summoned,  and  he  promptly  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncertain  age,  with  a  furrowed  brow 
and  a  keen  and  piercing  glance.  After  visiting  the  sick¬ 
room,  he  drew  Maurice  aside.  “  Is  this  young  lady  really 
your  wife,  Monsieur — Dubois  ?  ”  he  asked,  hesitating  so 
strangely  over  this  name,  Dubois,  that  Maurice’s  face 
crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

“  I  do  not  understand  your  question,”  he  retorted, 
angrily. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  of  course,  but  you  seem  very 
young  for  a  married  man,  and  your  hands  are  too  soft  for 
a  farmer’s.  And  when  I  spoke  to  this  young  lady  about 
her  husband,  she  turned  scarlet.  The  man  who  accom¬ 
panies  you,  moreover,  has  terrible  moustaches  for  a  farmer, 
and  besides,  you  must  remember  that  there  have  been 
troubles  across  the  frontier  at  Montaignac.” 

From  crimson  Maurice  had  turned  white.  He  felt  that 
he  was  discovered — that  he  was  in  this  man’s  power. 
What  should  he  do  ?  What  was  the  use  of  denial  ?  At 
times  it  is  only  prudent  to  confess,  and  extreme  confi¬ 
dence  often  meets  with  sympathy  and  protection.  He 
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weighed  these  considerations  in  his  mind,  and  then  in  an 
anxious  voice  replied  :  “  You  are  not  mistaken,  monsieur. 
My  friend  and  myself  are  both  fugitives,  undoubtedly 
condemned  to  death  in  France  by  this  time.”  And  then, 
without  giving  the  doctor  an  opportunity  to  respond,  he 
briefly  narrated  the  terrible  events  that  had  recently  hap¬ 
pened  at  Sairmeuse.  He  neither  concealed  his  own  name 
nor  Marie-Anne’s,  and  when  his  recital  was  completed, 
the  physician,  whom  his  confidence  had  plainly  touched, 
warmly  shook  his  hand. 

“  It  is  just  as  I  supposed,”  said  the  medical  man.  “  Be 
lieve  me,  Monsieur  Dubois,  you  must  not  tarry  here 
What  I  have  discovered  others  will  discover  as  well. 
And,  above  everything,  don’t  warn  the  hotel-keeper  of  your 
departure.  He  has  not  been  deceived  by  your  explanation. 
Self-interest  alone  has  kept  his  mouth  shut.  He  has  seen 
your  money,  and  so  long  as  you  spend  it  at  his  house  he 
will  hold  his  tongue ;  but  if  he  discovers  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  away,  he  will  probably  betray  you.” 

“  Ah !  sir,  but  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  leave  this 
place  ?  ” 

“  In  two  days  the  young  lady  will  be  on  her  feet  again,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  physician.  “And  take  my  advice.  At  the 
next  village,  stop  and  give  your  name  to  Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur.” 

“  Ah !  sir,”  exclaimed  Maurice,  “  have  you  considered 
the  advice  you  offer  me  ?  How  can  I,  a  proscribed  man — 
a  man  condemned  to  death  perhaps — how  can  I  obtain, 
how  can  I  display  the  proofs  of  identity  necessary  for 
marriage.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  observed  the  physician  shaking  his  head, 
“  but  you  are  no  longer  in  France,  Monsieur  d’Escorval, 
you  are  in  Piedmont.” 

“  Another  difficulty !  ” 

“  No,  because  in  this  country,  people  marry,  or  at  least 
they  can  marry,  without  all  the  formalities  that  cause  you 
so  much  anxiety.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  exclaimed  Maurice. 

“Yes,  if  you  can  find  a  consenting  priest,  when  he  has 
inscribed  your  name  on  his  parish  register  and  given  you 
a  certificate,  you  will  be  so  undoubtedly  married, 
Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  and  yourself,  that  the  court  of. 
Rome  would  never  grant  you  a  divorce.” 
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“  That  may  be,”  said  Maurice  hesitatingly,  “  but  how 
could  I  find  a  priest - ” 

The  physician  was  silent,  and  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  blaming  himself  for  meddling  with  matters 
that  did  not  concern  him.  Suddenly,  however,  he  ab¬ 
ruptly  said  :  “  Listen  to  me  attentively,  Monsieur  d’Es- 
corval.  I  am  about  to  take  my  leave,  but  before  I  go, 
I  shall  find  occasion  to  recommend  your  wife  to  take 
as  much  exercise  as  possible — I  will  do  this  in  the  land¬ 
lord’s  presence.  Consequently,  on  the  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row,  Wednesday,  you  must  hire  mules,  and  you,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Lacheneur  and  your  old  friend,  the  soldier,  must 
start  from  the  hotel  as  if  you  were  going  on  a  pleasure 
excursion.  You  will  push  on  to  Vigano,  three  leagues 
from  here,  where  I  live.  Then  I  will  take  you  to  a  priest, 
one  of  my  friends  ;  and  upon  my  recommendation,  he  will 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  Now,  reflect,  shall  I 
expect  you  on  Wednesday  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  sufficiently  ?  ” 

“  By  not  thanking  me  at  all.  See,  here  is  the  inn¬ 
keeper  ;  you  are  M.  Dubois,  again.” 

Maurice  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  He  understood  the 
irregularity  of  such  a  marriage,  but  he  knew  it  would  re¬ 
assure  Marie-Anne’s  troubled  conscience.  Poor  girl !  she 
was  suffering  an  agony  of  remorse.  It  was  that  which 
was  killing  her.  However,  he  did  not  speak  to  her  on 
the  matter,  fearing  lest  something  might  occur  to  interfere 
with  the  project.  But  the  old  physician  had  not  spoken 
lightly,  and  everything  took  place  as  he  had  promised. 
The  priest  at  Vigano  blessed  the  marriage  of  Maurice 
d’Escorval  and  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur,  and  after  inscrib¬ 
ing  their  names  upon  the  church  register,  he  gave  them  a 
certificate,  which  the  physician  and  Corporal  Bavois 
signed  as  witnesses.  That  same  eveniug  the  mules  were 
sent  back  to  Saliente,  and  the  fugitives  resumed  their 
journey.  The  Abbe  Midon  had  advised  them  to  reach 
Turin  as  quickly  as  possible.  “  It  is  a  large  city,”  he  had 
said,  when  bidding  them  good-bye  near  Father  Poignot’s 
house,  “you  will  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  I  have  several 
friends  there,  whose  names  and  addresses  are  on  this 
paper.  Go  to  them,  for  through  them  I  will  try  to  send 
you  news  of  M.  d’Escorval.” 

So  it  was  towards  Turin  that  Maurice,  Marie-Anne,  and 
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Corporal  Bavois  directed  their  steps.  Their  progress  was 
slow,  however,  for  they  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  more 
frequented  roads,  and  renounce  all  ordinary  modes  of 
transport.  Still  the  fatigue  of  travel,  instead  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  Marie-Anne,  seemed  to  revive  her,  and  when  five  or 
six  days  had  elapsed  the  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks, 
and  her  strength  had  fully  returned.  “  Fate  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  pursuit,”  said  Maurice  one  day.  “  Who 
knows  but  what  the  future  may  have  many  compensations 
in  store  for  us  !  ” 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Fate  far  from  forgetting  them 
had  merely  granted  them  a  short  respite.  One  April 
morning  the  fugitives  stopped  to  breakfast  at  an  inn  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  large  town.  Maurice  had  finished  eat¬ 
ing,  and  was  just  leaving  the  table  to  settle  with  the 
landlady,  when  Marie-Anne  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell 
back  on  her  chair.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  French  news¬ 
paper  about  a  fortnight  old,  which  she  had  found  lying  on 
the  sideboard  where  some  traveller  had  probably  left  it. 
Maurice  seized  the  print  rapidly,  and  read  as  follows, 
“  Lacheneur,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  in  Montaignac,  was 
executed  yesterday.  The  miserable  mischief-maker  exhib¬ 
ited  on  the  scaffold  the  audacity  for  which  he  had  always 
been  famous.” 

“  My  father  has  been  put  to  death  !  ”  cried  Marie-Anne, 
“and  I — his  daughter — was  not  there  to  receive  his  last 
farewell !  ”  She  rose,  and  in  an  imperious  voice :  “  I  will 
go  no  farther,”  she  said;  “we  must  turn  back  now  with¬ 
out  losing  an  instant.  I  wish  to  return  to  France.” 

To  return  to  France  was  to  expose  themselves  to 
frightful  peril.  What  good  would  it  do?  Was  not  the 
misfortune  irreparable?  So  Corporal  Bavois  suggested, 
very  timidly  it  is  true,  for  the  old  soldier  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  they  might  suspect  him  of  being  afraid.  But 
Maurice  would  not  listen.  He  shuddered.  He  did  not 
know  what  had  transpired  since  their  flight,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Baron  d’Escorval  must  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  re-arrested  at  the  same  time  that  Lacheneur  was 
captured.  Accordingly  they  at  once  procured  a  vehicle  to 
convey  them  to  the  frontier.  One  important  question, 
however,  remained  to  be  decided.  Should  Maurice  and 
Marie-Anne  make  their  marriage  public  ?  She  wished  to 
do  so,  but  Maurice  with  tears  in  his  eyes  entreated  her  to 
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conceal  it.  “Our  marriage  certificate  will  not  silence 
those  who  are  disposed  against  us,”  said  he.  “  Let  us 
keep  our  secret  for  the  present.  No  doubt  we  shall  only 
remain  in  France  for  a  few  days.”  Unfortunately,  Marie- 
Anne  yielded.  “  Since  you  wish  it,”  said  she,  “  I  will 
obey  you.  No  one  shall  know  of  it.” 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  the  same 
day  that  Martial  was  married  to  Blanche,  when  the  fugi¬ 
tives  at  last  reached  Father  Poignot’s  house.  Maurice 
and  Corporal  Bavois  were  disguised  as  peasants  and  the 
old  soldier  had  made  a  sacrifice  that  drew  tears  from  his 
eyes  j  he  had  shaved  off  his  moustaches. 


XXVI. 

When  the  Abbe  Midon  and  Martial  de  Sairmeuse  held 
their  conference,  to  decide  upon  the  arrangements  for  the 
Baron  de  Escorval’s  escape,  a  difficulty  presented  itself 
which  threatened  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  “  Return 
my  letter,”  said  Martial,  “  and  I  will  save  the  baron.” 

“  Save  the  baron,”  replied  the  abbe,  “  and  your  letter 
shall  be  returned.” 

The  idea  that  any  one  should  suppose  him  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  danger  when  in  reality  he  was  only  yielding  to 
Marie-Anne’s  tears,  angered  Martial  beyond  endurance. 
“  These  are  my  last  words,  sir,”  he  retorted,  emphatically. 
“  Give  me  the  letter  now,  and  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  hon¬ 
our  of  my  name,  that  I  will  do  everything  that  is  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  do  to  save  the  baron.  If  you 
distrust  my  word,  good-evening.” 

The  situation  was  desperate,  the  danger  imminent,  the 
time  limited,  and  Martial’s  tone  betrayed  an  inflexible 
determination.  The  abbe  could  not  hesitate.  He  drew 
the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  Martial : 
“  Here  it  is,  sir,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “  remember  that  you 
have  pledged  the  honour  of  your  name.” 

“  I  will  remember  it,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Go  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  ropes.” 

Thus  the  abbe’s  sorrow  and  amazement  were  intense, 
when,  after  the  baron’s  terrible  fall,  Maurice  declared  that 
the  cord  had  been  cut  beforehand.  And  yet  the  priest 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  that  Martial  was  guilty  of 
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such  execrable  duplicity,  which  is  rarely  found  in  men  un¬ 
der  twenty-five  years  of  age.  However,  no  one  suspected 
the  abbe’s  secret  thoughts.  It  was  with  perfect  composure 
that  he  dressed  the  baron’s  wounds  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  flight,  though  not  until  he  saw  M.  d’Escorval 
installed  in  Poignot’s  house  did  he  breathe  freeely.  The 
fact  that  the  baron  had  been  able  to  endure  the  journey, 
proved  that  he  retained  a  power  of  vitality  for  which  the 
priest  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  Some  way  must  now 
be  discovered  to  procure  the  surgical  instruments  and 
pharmaceutical  remedies  which  the  wounded  man’s  condi¬ 
tion  would  necessitate.  But  where  and  how  could  they  be 
procured.  The  police  kept  a  close  w^atch  over  all  the 
medical  men  and  druggists  in  Montaignac,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  the  wounded  conspirators  through  one  or  the 
other  medium.  However,  the  cure  had  for  ten  years  acted 
as  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  poor  of  his  parish, 
and  he  possessed  an  almost  complete  set  of  surgical 
instruments,  and  a  well-filled  medicine  chest.  Accordingly 
at  nightfall  he  put  on  a  long  blue  blouse,  concealed  his 
features  under  a  large  slouch  hat,  and  wended  his.  way  tow¬ 
ards  Sairmeuse.  There  was  not  a  single  light  in  the 
parsonage  ;  Bibiane,  the  old  housekeeper,  having  gone  out 
to  gossip  with  some  of  the  neighbours.  The  priest  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  house,  by  forcing  the  lock  of  the  gar¬ 
den  door ;  he  speedily  found  the  things  he  wanted  and 
was  able  to  retire  without  having  been  perceived.  That 
night  the  abbe  hazarded  a  cruel  but  indispensable  opera¬ 
tion.  His  heart  trembled,  but  although  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  attempted  so  difficult  a  task,  the  hand  that  held  the 
knife  was  firm.  “  It  is  not  upon  my  weak  powders  that  I 
rely,”  he  murmured,  “  I  have  placed  my  trust  in  One  who 
is  on  High.” 

His  faith  was  rewarded.  Three  days  later  the  wound¬ 
ed  man,  after  a  comfortable  night,  seemed  to  regain  con¬ 
sciousness.  His  first  glance  was  for  his  devoted  wife, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  ;  his  first  word  was  for  his 
son.  “  Maurice  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Is  in  safety,”  replied  the  abbe.  “He  must  be  on  the 
road  to  Turin.” 

M.  d’Escorval’s  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  murmuring  a 
prayer  ;  then,  in  a  feeble  voice  :  “  We  owe  you  a  debt  of 
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gratitude  which  we  can  never  pay,”  he  murmured,  “  for  I 
think  I  shall  pull  through.” 

He  did  “  pull  through,”  but  not  without  terrible  suffer* 
ing,  and  not  without  severe  relapses  that  made  those 
around  him  tremble  with  anxiety.  Jean  Lacheneur  was 
more  fortunate,  for  he  wras  on  his  legs  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  abbe 
was  seated  in  the  loft  reading  a  newspaper  to  the  baron 
when  suddenly  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  one  of 
the  Poignot  boys  looked  into  the  room.  He  did  not  speak, 
however,  but  merely  gave  the  cure  a  glance,  and  then 
quickly  withdrew. 

The  priest  finished  the  paragraph  he  was  perusing,  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  went  out  on  to  the  landing.  *'  What’s 
the  matter  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Ah  !”  answered  the  young  fellow,  “M.  Maurice,  Made* 
moiselle  Lacheneur,  and  the  old  corporal  have  just  ar¬ 
rived  ;  they  want  to  come  upstairs.” 

Three  bounds  and  the  abbe  reached  the  ground  floor. 
“  You  imprudent  children  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  addressing 
the  three  travellers,  “  what  has  induced  you  to  return 
here  ?  ”  Then  turning  to  Maurice  :  “  Isn’t  it  enough  that 
your  father  has  nearly  died  for  you  and  through  you  ? 
Are  you  so  anxious  for  his  recapture,  that  you  return  here 
to  set  our  enemies  on  his  track  ?  Be  off  at  once  !  ” 

Utterly  abashed,  it  w7as  as  much  as  Maurice  could  do  to 
falter  his  excuses ;  uncertainty,  he  said,  had  seemed  worse 
to  him  than  death  ;  he  had  heard  of  M.  Lacheneur’s  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  he  had  started  off  at  once  without  reflection  and 
only  asked  to  see  his  father  and  embrace  his  mother  before 
leaving  again. 

The  priest  was  inflexible.  “  The  slightest  emotion  might 
kill  your  father,”  he  declared  ;  “  and  I  should  cause  your 
mother  the  greatest  anxiety  if  I  told  her  of  your  return, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  you  have  foolishly  exposed  your¬ 
self.  Come,  go  at  once,  and  cross  the  frontier  again  this 
very  night.” 

The  scene  had  been  witnessed  by  Jean  Lacheneur,  who 
now  approached.  “  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  take  my 
leave,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  go  with  Maurice.  But  I  scarcely 
think  that  the  highway's  the  right  place  for  my  sister. 
You  would  cap  all  your  kindness,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  if  you 
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would  only  persuade  Father  Poignot  to  let  her  remain  here^ 
and  if  you  would  watch  over  her  yourself.” 

The  abbe  deliberated  for  a  moment,  and  then  hurriedly 
replied:  “  So  be  it;  but  go  at  once  ;  your  name  is  not  on 
the  proscribed  list.  You  will  not  be  pursued.” 

Suddenly  separated  from  his  wife  in  this  fashion,  Mau¬ 
rice  wished  to  confer  with  her,  to  give  her  some  parting  ad* 
vice ;  but  the  abbe  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  “  Go,  go  at  once,”  he  insisted.  “  Farewell !  ” 

The  priest’s  intentions  were  excellent,  no  doubt,  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  too  hasty.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Maurice  stood  sorely  in  need  of  wise  and  temperate  coun¬ 
sel  he  was  handed  over  to  Jean  Lacheneur’s  pernicious 
influence.  Scarcely  were  they  outside  the  house,  than  the 
latter  remarked :  “  We  have  to  thank  the  Sairmeuses  and 
the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  for  all  this.  I  don’t  even 
know  where  they  have  thrown  my  father’s  corpse.  I,  his 
son,  was  even  debarred  from  embracing  him  before  he  was 
traitorously  murdered.”  He  spoke  in  a  harsh,  bitter  voice, 
laughing  the  while  in  a  strange  discordant  fashion.  “  And 
yet,”  he  continued,  “  if  we  climbed  that  hill  we  should  be 
able  to  see  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse  brightly  illuminated. 
They  are  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Martial  de  Sairmeuse 
and  Blanche  de  Courtornieu.  We  are  friendless  outcasts, 
succourless  and  shelterless,  but  they  are  feasting  and  mak¬ 
ing  merry.” 

Less  than  this  would  have  sufficed  to  rekindle  Maurice’s 
wrath.  Yes,  these  Sairmeuses  and  these  Courtornieus  had 
killed  the  elder  Lacheneur,  and  they  had  betrayed  the 
Baron  d’Escorval,  and  delivered  him  up — a  mangled 
corpse — to  his  suffering  relatives.  “  It  would  be  a  rightful 
vengeance  to  disturb  their  merrymaking  now,  and  in  the 
midst  of  hundreds  of  assembled  guests  denounce  their 
cruelty  and  perfidy.”  “  I  will  start  at  once,”  exclaimed 
Maurice,  “  I  will  challenge  Martial  in  the  presence  of  the 
revellers.” 

But  Jean  interrupted  him.  “  No,  don’t  do  that !  The 
cowards  would  arrest  you.  Write  to  the  young  marquis, 
and  I  will  take  your  letter.” 

Corporal  Bavois,  who  heard  the  conversation,  did  not 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  oppose  this  foolish  enter¬ 
prise.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  undertaking  quite  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  esteemed  his  young  friends 
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all  the  more  for  their  rashness.  They  all  three  entered 
the  first  wine  shop  they  came  across,  and  Maurice  wrote 
the  challenge  which  was  confided  to  Jean  Lacheneur. 

The  only  object  which  Jean  had  in  view  was  to  disturb 
the  bridal  ball  at  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse.  He  merely 
hoped  to  provoke  a  scandal  which  would  disgrace  Martial 
and  his  relatives  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  friends ;  for  he 
did  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  the  young  marquis 
would  accept  Maurice’s  challenge.  While  waiting  for 
Martial  in  the  hall  of  the  chateau,  he  sought  to  compose  a 
fitting  attitude,  striving  to  steel  himself  against  the  sneer¬ 
ing  scorn  with  which  he  expected  the  young  nobleman 
would  receive  him.  Martial’s  kindly  greeting  was  so  un¬ 
looked  for  that  Jean  was  at  first  quite  disconcerted,  and  he 
did  not  recover  his  assurance  until  he  perceived  how 
cruelly  Maurice’s  insulting  letter  made  the  marquis  suffer. 
When  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  up¬ 
stairs,  he  offered  no  resistance ;  and  as  they  crossed  the 
brightly-lighted  drawing-rooms  and  passed  through  the 
throng  of  astonished  guests,  his  surprise  was  so  intense 
that  he  forgot  both  his  heavy  shoes  and  peasant’s  blouse. 
Breathless  with  anxiety,  he  wondered  what  was  coming. 
Then  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  little  saloon  leading 
out  of  the  grand  hall  he  heard  Martial  read  Maurice 
d’Escorval’s  letter  aloud,  and  finally  saw  him  frantic  with 
passion,  throw  the  missive  in  his  father-in-law’s  face.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  these  incidents  did  not  in 
the  least  affect  Jean  Lacheneur,  who  stood  by  cold  and 
unmoved,  with  compressed  lips  and  downcast  eyes.  How¬ 
ever,  appearances  were  deceitful,  for  in  reality  his  heart 
throbbed  with  exultation  ;  and  if  he  lowered  his  eyes,  it 
was  only  to  conceal  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  them.  He 
had  not  hoped  for  so  prompt  and  so  terrible  a  revenge. 

Nor  was  this  all.  After  brutally  pushing  Blanche,  his 
newly-wedded  wife,  aside  when  she  attempted  to  detain  him, 
Martial  again  seized  Jean  Lacheneur’s  arm.  “  Now,”  said 
he,  “  follow  me  1  ” 

Jean  still  obeyed  him  without  uttering  a  word.  They 
again  crossed  the  grand  hall,  and  on  passing  out  into  an 
ante-room,  Martial  took  a  candle  burning  on  a  side  table, 
and  opened  a  little  door  leading  to  a  private  stair-case 
“Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  ”  inquired  Jean. 
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Martial,  in  his  haste,  was  already  a  third  of  the  way  up 
the  flight.  “  Are  you  afraid  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  round. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  If  you  put  it  in 
that  way,  let  us  go  on,”  he  coldly  replied. 

They  entered  the  room  which  Martial  had  occupied 
since  taking  possession  of  the  chateau.  It  was  the  same 
room  that  had  once  belonged  to  Jean  Lacheneur  ;  and 
nothing  in  it  had  been  changed.  The  whilom  steward’s 
son  recognized  the  brightly-flowered  curtains,  the  figures  on 
the  carpet,  and  even  an  old  arm-chair  ensconced  wherein 
he  had  read  many  a  novel  in  secret.  Martial  hastened  to 
a  small  writing-desk,  and  drew  therefrom  a  folded  papei 
which  he  slipped  into  his  pocket.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  let 
us  be  off.  We  must  avoid  another  scene.  My  father  and 
my  wife  will  be  looking  for  me.  I  will  explain  everything 
when  we  are  outside.” 

They  hastily  descended  the  staircase,  passed  through  the 
gardens,  and  soon  reached  the  long  avenue.  Then  Jean 
Lacheneur  suddenly  paused.  “  After  all,”  said  he,  “  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  wait  so  long  for  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  Have  you  decided  ?  What  answer  am  I  to  give 
Maurice  d’Escorval  ?  ” 

“  None  at  all !  You  will  take  me  to  him.  I  must  see 
him  and  speak  with  him  in  order  to  justify  myself.  Let  us 
proceed !  ” 

But  Jean  did  not  move.  “What  you  ask  is  impossi¬ 
ble  !  ”  he  replied. 

“Why  so?” 

“  Because  Maurice  is  pursued.  If  he  is  captured,  he 
will  be  tried  and  undoubtedly  condemned  to  death.  He 
is  now  in  a  safe  retreat,  and  I  have  no  right  to  disclose  it.” 
In  point  of  fact,  Maurice’s  safe  retreat,  for  the  time  being, 
was  only  a  neighbouring  wood,  where,  in  the  corporal’s 
company,  he  was  waiting  for  Jean’s  return.  But  the  latter 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  this  insinuating 
remark,  which  by  reason  of  its  covert  character,  was  far 
more  insulting  than  if  he  had  simply  said  :  “  We  fear  in¬ 
formers  !  ” 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  proud  and  violent  as  was 
Martial’s  nature,  he  did  not  resent  the  insult.  “  So  you 
distrust  me!”  he  merely  said.  Jean  Lacheneur  was  si" 
lent — another  insult.  “  And  yet,”  insisted  Martial,  “aftej 
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what  you’ve  just  seen  and  heard  you  can’t  possibly  suspect 
me  of  having  cut  the  ropes  I  carried  to  the  baron.” 

“  No  !  I’m  convinced  that  you  didn’t  do  it.” 

“  You  saw  how  I  punished  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
compromise  my  honour.  And  this  man  is  the  father  of  the 
girl  I  married  to-day.” 

“  Oh,  I  saw  and  heard  everything,  but  as  for  taking  you 
to  Maurice,  I  must  still  reply :  ‘  Impossible.’  ” 

No  doubt  the  younger  Lacheneur’s  severity  was  unjust ; 
however,  Martial  did  not  rebel  against  it.  He  merely 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  paper  which  he  had  taken  from 
his  desk  a  few  minutes  previously,  and  handed  it  to  Jean. 
“  You  doubt  my  word,”  he  said  grimly.  “  I  shall  not  for¬ 
get  to  punish  those  whose  fault  it  is.  However,  here  is 
a  proof  of  my  sincerity  which  I  expect  you  to  give  to  Mau¬ 
rice,  and  which  must  convince  even  you.” 

“  What  proof  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  very  letter  in  exchange  for  which  we  facili¬ 
tated  the  baron’s  escape.  A  presentiment  I  can’t  explain 
prevented  me  from  burning  it,  and  now  I’m  very  glad  I 
didn’t.  Take  it,  and  do  what  you  choose  with  it.” 

Any  one  but  Jean  Lacheneur  would  have  appreciated 
the  young  marquis’s  candour,  and  have  been  touched  by 
the  confidence  he  displayed.  But  Jean’s  hatred  was  im¬ 
placable,  and  the  more  humble  his  enemy  showed  himself, 
the  more  determined  he  was  to  carry  out  the  project  of 
vengeance  maturing  in  his  brain.  His  only  reply  to  Mar¬ 
tial’s  last  remark  was  a  promise  to  give  the  letter  to 
Maurice. 

“  It  should  be  a  bond  of  alliance,  it  seems  to  me,”  said 
Martial,  gently. 

“  A  bond  of  alliance  !  ”  rejoined  Jean  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  gesture.  “  You  are  too  fast,  Monsieur  le  Marquis ! 
Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blood  that  flows  between  us  ? 
You  didn’t  cut  the  ropes  ;  but  who  condemned  the  Baron 
d’Escorval  to  death  ?  Wasn’t  it  your  father,  the  Duke  de 
Sairmeuse  ?  An  alliance  !  why,  you  must  have  forgotten 
that  you  and  yours  sent  my  father  to  the  scaffold  !  How 
have  you  rewarded  the  man  whose  honesty  gave  you  back  a 
fortune  ?  By  murdering  him  and  ruining  his  daughter’s 
reputation.” 

“  I  offered  my  name  and  fortune  to  your  sister.” 

“  I  would  have  killed  her  with  my  own  hand  had  she  acr 
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cepted  your  offer.  Take  that  as  a  proof  that  I  don’t  for¬ 
get;  and  if  any  great  disgrace  ever  tarnishes  the  proud 
name  of  Sairmeuse,  think  of  Jean  Lacheneur.  My  hand 
will  be  in  it.”  He  was  so  frantic  with  passion  that  he  for¬ 
got  his  usual  caution.  However,  after  a  great  effort  he  re 
covered  his  self-possession,  and  added  in  calmer  tones 
“  If  you  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  Maurice,  be  at  La  Reche 
to-morrow  at  noon.  He  will  be  there.”  With  these  words 
he  turned  abruptly  aside,  sprang  over  the  fence  skirting 
the  avenue,  and  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

“Jean,”  cried  Martial,  in  almost  supplicating  tones ; 
“  Jean,  come  back — listen  to  me  !  ”  There  was  no  reply. 
The  young  marquis  stood  bewildered  in  the  middle  of  the 
road ;  and  little  short  of  a  miracle  prevented  his  being  run 
over  by  a  horseman  galloping  in  the  direction  of  Montaig- 
nac.  The  latter’s  shouts  to  get  out  of  the  way  awakened 
him  from  his  dream,  and  as  the  cold  night  breeze  fanned 
his  forehead  he  was  able  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  judge 
his  conduct.  Ah,  there  was  no  denying  it.  He,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  sceptic,  a  man  who,  despite  his  youth,  boasted  of  his 
indifference  and  insensibility,  had  forgotten  all  self-control. 
He  had  acted  generously,  no  doubt,  but  after  all  he  had 
created  a  terrible  scandal,  all  to  no  purpose.  When 
Blanche,  his  wife,  had  accused  Marie-Anne  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  frenzy,  she  had  not  been  entirely  wrong. 
For  though  Martial  might  regard  all  other  opinions  with 
disdain,  the  thought  that  Marie-Anne  despised  him,  and 
considered  him  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  had,  in  truth,  made 
him  perfectly  frantic.  It  was  for  her  sake,  that  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment  he  had  resorted  to  such  a  startling 
justification.  And  if  he  had  begged  Jean  to  lead  him  to 
Maurice  d’Escorval,  it  was  because  he  hoped  to  find  Marie- 
Anne  not  far  off,  and  to  say  to  her,  “  Appearances  were 
against  me,  but  I  am  innocent ;  and  have  proved  it  by  un¬ 
masking  the  real  culprit.”  It  was  to  Marie-Anne  that  he 
wished  Chanlouineau’s  circular  to  be  given,  thinking  that 
she,  at  least,  would  be  surprised  at  his  generosity.  And 
yet  all  his  expectations  had  been  disappointed.  “  It  will  be 
the  devil  to  arrange  !  ”  he  thought ;  “  but  nonsense  !  it  will 
be  forgotten  in  a  month.  The  best  way  is  to  face  those 
gossips  at  once  :  I  will  return  immediately.”  He  said  :  “  I 
will  return,”  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  ;  but  his  courage 
grew  weaker  at  each  successive  step  he  took  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  chateau.  The  guests  must  have  already  left, 
and  Martial  concluded  that  he  would  probably  find  himself 
alone  with  his  young  wife,  his  father  and  the  Marquis  de 
Courtomieu,  whose  reproaches,  tears,  and  threats  he 
would  be  obliged  to  encounter.  “  No,”  muttered  he. 
“  After  all,  let  them  have  a  night  to  calm  themselves.  I 
will  not  appear  until  to-morrow.” 

But  where  should  he  sleep  ?  He  was  in  evening  dress 
and  bare-headed,  and  the  night  was  chilly.  On  reflection 
he  recollected  his  father’s  house  at  Montaignac.  “  I  shall 
find  a  bed  there,”  he  thought,  “  servants,  a  fire,  and  a  change 
of  clothing — and  to-morrow,  a  horse  to  come  back  again.” 
The  walk  was  a  long  one,  no  doubt ;  however,  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  mood,  this  circumstance  did  not  displease  him.  The 
servant  who  came  to  open  the  door  when  he  knocked,  was 
at  first  speechless  with  astonishment.  “  You,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

“  Yes,  it’s  I.  Light  a  good  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
bring  me  a  change  of  clothes.”  The  valet  obeyed,  and 
soon  Martial  found  himself  alone,  stretched  on  a  sofa  in 
front  of  the  blazing  logs.  “  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
sleep  and  forget  my  troubles,”  he  thought ;  and  according¬ 
ly  he  tried  to  do  so,  but  it  was  almost  dawn  when  at  last 
he  fell  into  a  feverish  slumber. 

He  woke  up  again  at  nine  o’clock,  gave  the  necessary 
instructions  for  breakfast,  and  was  eating  with  a  good 
appetite,  when  suddenly  he  remembered  his  rendezvous 
with  Maurice.  He  ordered  a  horse  and  set  out  at  once, 
reaching  La  Reche  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock.  The 
others  had  not  yet  arrived ;  so  he  fastened  his  horse  by 
the  bridle  to  a  tree  near  by,  and  leisurely  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  It  was  here  that  Lacheneur’s  cottage 
had  formerly  stood,  and  the  four  walls  still  remained 
standing,  blackened  by  fire.  Martial  was  gazing  at  the 
ruins,  not  without  a  feeling  of  emotion,  when  he  heard 
the  branches  crackle  in  the  adjacent  cover.  He  turned, 
and  perceived  that  Maurice,  Jean,  and  Corporal  Ba- 
vois  were  approaching.  The  old  soldier  carried  under 
his  arm,  in  a  piece  of  green  serge,  a  couple  of  swords 
which  Jean  Lacheneur  had  borrowed  from  a  retired  officer 
at  Montaignac  during  the  night.  “  We  are  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting,”  began  Maurice,  “  but  you  will  observe 
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that  is  not  yet  noon.  Since  we  scarcely  expected  to  see 
you - ” 

“  I  was  too  anxious  to  justify  myself  not  to  be  here 
early,"  interrupted  Martial. 

Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  “This 
is  not  a  question  of  self-justification,  but  one  of  fighting,” 
he  abruptly  replied. 

Insulting  as  were  the  words  and  the  gesture  that  ac¬ 
companied  them,  Martial  never  so  much  as  winced. 
“  Grief  has  made  you  unjust,”  said  he,  gently,  “  or  M. 
Lacheneur  has  not  told  you  everything.” 

“  Yes,  Jean  has  told  me  everything.” 

“Well,  then?” 

Martial’s  coolness  drove  Maurice  frantic.  “  Well,”  he 
replied,  with  extreme  violence,  “  my  hatred  is  unabated 
even  if  my  scorn  is  diminished.  I  have  waited  for  this 
occasion  ever  since  the  day  we  met  on  the  square  at 
Sairmeuse  in  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur’s  presence.  You 
said  to  me  then,  ‘  We  shall  meet  again.’  And  now  here 
we  stand  face  to  face.  What  insults  must  I  heap  upon 
you  to  decide  you  to  fight  ?  ” 

With  a  threatening  gesture  Martial  seized  one  of  the 
swords  which  Bavois  offered  him,  and  assumed  an  attitude 
of  defence.  “  You  will  have  it  so,”  said  he  in  a  husky 
voice.  “  The  thought  of  Marie-Anne  can  no  longer  save 
you.” 

But  the  blades  had  scarcely  crossed  before  a  cry  from 
Jean  arrested  the  combat.  “  The  soldiers !  ”  he  exclaimed ; 
“  we  are  betrayed.”  A  dozen  gendarmes  were  indeed 
approaching  at  full  speed. 

“  Ah  !  I  spoke  the  truth  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice.  “  The 
coward  came,  but  the  guards  accompained  him.”  He 
bounded  back,  and  breaking  his  sword  over  his  knee, 
hurled  the  fragments  in  Martial’s  face.  “  Here,  miserable 
wretch  !  ”  he  cried. 

“Wretch  !  ”  repeated  Jean  and  Corporal  Bavois,  “trai¬ 
tor  !  coward  !  ”  And  then  they  fled,  leaving  Martial  liter¬ 
ally  thunderstruck. 

He  struggled  hard  to  regain  his  composure.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  swiftly  approaching ;  he  ran  to  meet  them,  and 
addressing  the  officer  in  command,  imperiously  enquired, 
“  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,”  replied  the  brigadier,  respectfully,  “  you  are  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  son.” 

“  Very  well !  I  forbid  you  to  follow  those  men.” 

The  brigadier  hesitated  at  first ;  then,  in  a  decided  tone 
he  replied  :  “  I  can’t  obey  you,  sir.  I  have  my  orders.” 
And  turning  to  his  men,  he  added,  “  Forward !  ” 

He  was  about  to  set  the  example,  when  Martial  seized 
him  by  the  arm  :  “  At  least  you  will  not  refuse  to  tell  me 
who  sent  you  here  ?  ” 

“  Who  sent  us  ?  The  colonel,  of  course,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  the  grand  provost,  M.  d’Courtornieu.  He 
sent  the  order  last  night.  We  have  been  hidden  near 
here  ever  since  daybreak.  But  thunder  J  let  go  your  hold, 
I  must  be  off.” 

He  galloped  away,  and  Martial,  staggering  like  a  drunk¬ 
en  man,  descended  the  slope,  and  remounted  his  horse. 
But  instead  of  repairing  to  the  Chateau  of  Sairmeuse,  he 
returned  to  Montaignac,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room.  That  evening 
he  sent  two  letters  to  Sairmeuse — one  to  his  father,  and 
the  other  to  his  wife. 

XXVII. 

Martial  certainly  imagined  that  he  had  created  a 
terrible  scandal  on  the  evening  of  his  marriage  ;  but  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  reality.  Had  a  thunderbolt 
burst  in  these  gilded  halls,  the  guests  at  Sairmeuse  could 
not  have  been  more  amazed  and  horrified  than  they  were 
by  the  scene  presented  to  their  view.  The  whole  assem¬ 
bly  shuddered  when  Martial,  in  his  wrath,  flung  the 
crumpled  letter  full  in  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu’s  face. 
And  when  the  latter  sank  back  into  an  arm-chair,  several 
young  ladies  of  extreme  sensibility  actually  fainted  away. 
The  young  marquis  had  departed,  taking  Jean  Lacheneur 
with  him,  and  yet  the  guests  stood  as  motionless  as  stat¬ 
ues,  pale,  mute,  and  stupefied.  It  was  Blanche  who  broke 
the  spell.  While  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  was  panting 
for  breath — while  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  stood  trembling 
and  speechless  with  suppressed  anger — the  young  mar¬ 
chioness  made  an  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  situation. 
With  her  hand  still  aching  from  Martial’s  brutal  clasp,  her 
heart  swelling  with  rage  and  hatred,  and  her  face  whiter 
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than  her  bridal  veil,  she  yet  had  sufficient  strength  to 
restrain  her  tears  and  force  her  lips  to  smile.  “  Really 
this  is  placing  too  much  importance  on  a  trifling  misunder¬ 
standing  which  will  be  explained  to-morrow,”  she  said, 
almost  gaily,  to  those  nearest  her.  And  stepping  into  the 
middle  of  the  hall  she  made  a  sign  to  the  musicians  to 
play  a  country-dance. 

But  scarcely  had  the  first  note  sounded,  than,  as  if  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  whole  company  hastened  towards 
the  door.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  chateau 
was  on  fire,  for  the  guests  did  not  withdraw,  they  actually 
fled.  An  hour  previously,  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu 
and  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
most  obsequious  homage  and  adulation.  But  now  there 
was  not  one  in  all  the  assembly  daring  enough  to  take 
them  openly  by  the  hand.  Just  when  they  both  believed 
themselves  all-powerful  they  were  rudely  precipitated  from 
their  lordly  eminence.  Indeed  disgrace,  and  perhaps 
punishment,  were  to  be  their  portion.  Heroic  to  the  last, 
however,  the  abandoned  bride  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
tide  of  retreating  guests.  Standing  near  the  door,  and 
with  her  most  bewitching  smile  upon  her  lips,  Blanche 
spared  neither  flattering  words  nor  entreaties  in  her 
efforts  to  retain  the  deserters.  The  attempt  was  vain  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  many  were  not  sorry  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  repay  the  young  Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse  for 
all  her  past  disdain  and  criticism.  Soon,  of  all  the  guests, 
there  only  remained  one  old  gentleman  who,  on  account 
of  his  gout,  had  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  He  bowed  as  he  passed  before  Blanche,  and 
could  not  even  restrain  a  blush,  for  he  rightly  considered 
that  this  swift  flight  was  a  cruel  insult  for  the  abandoned 
bride.  Still,  what  could  he  do  alone  ?  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  his  presence  would  prove  irksome,  and  so  he  de¬ 
parted  like  the  others. 

Blanche  was  now  alone,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  constraint.  There  were  no  more  curious 
witnesses  to  enjoy  her  sufferings  and  comment  upon  them. 
With  a  furious  gesture  she  tore  her  bridal  veil  and  wreath 
of  orange  flowers  from  her  head,  and  trampled  them  under 
foot.  “  Extinguish  the  lights  everywhere  !  ”  she  cried  to  a 
servant  passing  by,  stamping  her  foot  angrily,  and  speak¬ 
ing  as  imperiously  as  if  she  had  been  in  her  father’s  houses 
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and  not  at  Sairmeuse.  The  lacquey  obeyed  her,  and  then, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  she  hastened  to 
the  little  drawing-room  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Several 
servants  stood  round  the  marquis,  who  was  lying  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  swollen,  purple  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
stricken  with  apoplexy. 

“  All  the  blood  in  his  body  has  flown  to  his  head,”  re¬ 
marked  the  duke,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  His 
grace  was  furious.  He  scarcely  knew  whom  he  was  most 
angry  with — with  Martial  or  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu. 
The  former,  by  his  public  confession,  had  certainly  imper¬ 
illed,  if  not  ruined,  their  political  future.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  had  cast  on  the 
Sairmeuses  the  odium  of  an  act  of  treason  revolting  to  any 
honourable  heart.  The  duke  was  watching  the  clustering 
servants  with  a  contracted  brow  when  his  daughter-in-law 
entered  the  room.  She  paused  before  him,  and  angrily 
exclaimed  :  “  Why  did  you  remain  here  while  I  was  left 
alone  to  endure  such  humiliation.  Ah !  if  I  had  been  a 
man  !  All  our  guests  have  fled,  monsieur — all  of  them  !  ” 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  sprang  up.  “  Ah,  well !  what  if  they 
have.  Let  them  go  to  the  devil !  ”  Among  all  the  invited 
ones  who  had  just  left  his  house,  there  was  not  one  whom 
his  grace  really  regretted — not  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  equal.  In  giving  a  marriage  feast  for  his  son,  he  had 
invited  all  the  petty  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  They  had  come — very  well !  They  had  fled — bon 
voyage!  If  the  duke  cared  at  all  for  their  desertion,  it 
was  only  because  it  presaged  with  terrible  eloquence  the 
disgrace  that  was  to  come.  Still  he  tried  to  deceive  himself. 
“  They  will  come  back  again,  madame,”  said  he  ;  “  you 
will  see  them  return,  humble  and  repentant  I  But  where 
can  Martial  be  ?  ” 

Blanche’s  eyes  flashed,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

“  Did  he  go  away  with  the  son  of  that  rascal,  Lache* 
neur?” 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“  It  won’t  be  long  before  he  returns - ” 

“  Who  can  say  ?  ” 

M.  de  Sairmeuse  struck  the  mantlepiece  with  his  clenched 
fist.  “  My  God  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  this  is  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  misfortune.”  The  young  wife  believed  that  he  was 
anxious  and  angry'  on  her  account.  But  she  was  mis 
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taken :  for  his  grace  was  only  thinking  of  his  disappointed 
ambition.  Whatever  he  might  pretend,  the  duke  secretly 
admitted  his  son’s  intellectual  superiority  and  genius  for 
intrigue,  and  he  was  now  extremely  anxious  to  consult  him. 
“  He  has  wrought  this  evil,”  he  murmured  :  “  it  is  for  him 
to  repair  it !  And  he  is  capable  of  doing  so  if  he  chooses.” 
Then,  aloud,  he  resumed  :  “  Martial  must  be  found — he 
must  be  found - ” 

With  an  angry  gesture  Blanche  interrupted  him.  “You 
must  look  for  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur  if  you  wish  to  find 
my  husband,”  said  she. 

The  duke  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  dared  not 
admit  it.  “  Anger  leads  you  astray,  marchioness,”  said  he. 

“  I  know  what  I  say,”  was  the  curt  response. 

“  No,  believe  me,  Martial  will  soon  make  his  appear¬ 
ance.  If  he  went  away,  he  will  soon  return.  The  ser¬ 
vants  shall  go  for  him  at  once,  or  I  will  go  for  him  my¬ 
self - ” 

The  duke  left  the  room  with  a  muttered  oath,  and 
Blanche  approached  her  father,  who  still  seemed  to  be 
unconscious.  She  seized  his  arm  and  shook  it  roughly, 
peremptorily  exclaiming,  “  Father,  father  !  ”  This  voice, 
which  had  so  often  made  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu 
tremble,  proved  more  efficacious  than  eau  de  Cologne. 
“  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,”  added  Blanche  :  “  do  you 
hear  me  ?  ” 

The  marquis  dared  not  disobey ;  he  slowly  opened  his 
eyes  and  raised  himself  from  his  recumbent  position.  “Ah ! 
how  I  suffer  !  ”  he  groaned,  “  how  I  suffer !  ” 

His  daughter  glanced  at  him  scornfully,  and  then  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  irony  remarked :  “  Do  you  think  that  I’m  in 
paradise  ?  ” 

“  Speak,”  sighed  the  marquis.  “What  do  you  wish  to 
say  ?  ” 

The  bride  turned  haughtily  to  the  servants  and  imperi¬ 
ously  ordered  them  to  leave  the  room.  When  they  had  done 
so  and  she  had  locked  the  door :  “  Let  us  speak  of  Martial,” 
she  began. 

At  the  sound  of  his  son-in-law’s  name  the  marquis 
bounded  from  his  chair  with  clenched  fists.  “Ah,  the 
wretch  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Martial  is  my  husband,  father.” 
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“  And  you !  after  what  he  has  done — you  dare  to  defend 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  defend  him  ;  but  I  don’t  wish  him  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.”  At  that  moment  the  news  of  Martial’s  death 
would  have  given  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  infinite  sat¬ 
isfaction.  “  You  heard,  father,”  continued  Blanche,  “  that 
young  D’Escorval  appointed  a  meeting  for  to-morrow,  at 
mid-day,  at  La  Reche.  I  know  Martial;  he  has  been  in¬ 
sulted,  and  will  go  there.  Will  he  encounter  a  loyal  ad¬ 
versary?  No.  He  will  find  a  band  of  assassins.  You 
alone  can  prevent  him  from  being  murdered.” 

“  I— and  how  ?  ” 

“  By  sending  some  soldiers  to  La  Reche,  with  orders  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  grove — with  orders  to  arrest 
these  murderers  at  the  proper  moment.” 

The  marquis  gravely  shook  his  head.  “  If  I  do  that,” 
said  he,  “  Martial  is  quite  capable - ” 

“  Of  anything ! — yes,  I  know  it.  But  what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  to  you,  since  I  am  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  ?  ” 

M.  de  Courtornieu  looked  at  his  daughter  inquisitively, 
and  if  she  had  been  less  excited  as  she  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  sending  instructions  to  Montaignac  at  once, 
she  would  have  discerned  a  gleam  of  malice  in  his  eye. 
The  marquis  was  thinking  that  this  would  afford  him  an 
ample  revenge,  since  he  could  easily  bring  dishonour  on 
Martial,  who  had  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  honour  of 
others.  “  Very  well ;  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  it 
shall  be  done,”  he  said,  with  feigned  reluctance. 

His  daughter  hastily  procured  ink  and  pens,  and  then 
with  trembling  hands  he  prepared  a  series  of  minute  in¬ 
structions  for  the  commander  at  Montaignac.  Blanche 
herself  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant,  with  directions  to  start 
at  once ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  seen  him  set  off  at  a 
gallop  that  she  went  to  her  own  apartment,  that  luxurious 
bridal  chamber  which  Martial  had  so  sumptuously  adorned. 
But  now  its  splendour  only  aggravated  the  misery  of  the 
deserted  wife,  for  that  she  was  deserted  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt.  She  felt  sure  that  her  husband  would  not 
return,  and  had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  promises  of  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  who  at  that  moment  was  searching 
through  the  neighbourhood  with  a  party  of  servants. 
Where  could  the  truant  be  ?  With  Marie-Anne  most  as¬ 
suredly — and  at  the  thought  a  wild  desire  to  wreak  venge 
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ance  on  her  rival  took  possession  of  Blanche’s  heart 
She  did  not  sleep  that  night,  she  did  not  even  undress,  but 
when  morning  came  she  exchanged  her  snowy  bridal  robe 
for  a  black  dress,  and  wandered  through  the  grounds  like 
a  restless  spirit.  Most  of  the  day,  however,  she  spent  shut 
up  in  her  room,  refusing  to  allow  either  the  duke  or  her 
father  to  enter. 

At  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  tidings  came  from 
Martial.  A  servant  brought  two  letters  ;  one  sent  by  the 
young  marquis  to  his  father,  and  the  other  to  his  wife. 
For  a  moment  Blanche  hesitated  to  open  the  one  addressed 
to  her.  It  would  determine  her  destiny,  and  she  felt 
afraid.  At  last,  however,  she  broke  the  seal  and  read : 
“  Madame — Between  you  and  me  all  is  ended ;  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  From  this  moment  you  are  free.  I 
esteem  you  enough  to  hope  that  you  will  respect  fhe  name 
of  Sairmeuse,  from  which  I  cannot  relieve  you.  You  will 
agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  thinking  a  quiet  separation 
preferable  to  the  scandal  of  legal  proceedings.  My  law¬ 
yer  will  pay  you  an  allowance  befitting  the  wife  of  a  man 
whose  income  amounts  to  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Martial  de  Sairmeuse.” 

Blanche  staggered  beneath  the  terrible  blow.  She  was 
indeed  deserted — and  deserted,  as  she  supposed,  for 
another.  “  Ah  ! ”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  creature  1  that  crea¬ 
ture  !  I  will  kill  her  !  ” 

While  Blanche  was  measuring  the  extent  of  her  misfor¬ 
tune  his  grace  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  raved  and  swore. 
After  a  fruitless  search  for  his  son  he  returned  to  the  cha¬ 
teau,  and  began  a  continuous  tramp  to  and  fro  in  the  great 
hall.  Oh  the  morrow  he  scarcely  ate,  and  was  well  nigh 
sinking  from  weariness  when  his  son’s  letter  was  handed 
him.  It  was  very  brief.  Martial  did  not  vouchsafe  any 
explanation  ;  he  did  not  even  mention  the  conjugal  separa¬ 
tion  he  had  determined  on,  but  merely  wrote :  “  I  cannot 
return  to  Sairmeuse,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  I  should  see  you.  You  will,  I  trust,  approve  the  res¬ 
olution  I  have  taken  when  I  explain  the  reasons  that  have 
guided  me  in  adopting  it.  Come  to  Montaignac,  then,  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  am  waiting  for  you.” 

Had  he  listened  to  the  prompting  of  his  own  impatience, 
his  grace  would  have  started  at  once.  But  he  could  not 
abandon  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  and  his  son’s  wife 
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in  this  abrupt  fashion.  He  must  at  least  see  them,  speak 
to  them,  and  warn  them  of  his  intended  departure.  He 
attempted  to  do  this  in  vain.  Blanche  had  shut  her¬ 
self  up  in  her  own  apartments,  and  remained  deaf  to  all 
entreaties  for  admittance.  Her  father  had  been  put  to 
bed,  and  the  physician  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
him,  declared  that  the  marquis  was  wellnigh  at  death’s 
door.  The  duke  was  therefore  obliged  to  resign  himself 
to  the  prospect  of  another  night  of  suspense,  which  was 
almost  intolerable  to  such  a  nature  as  his.  “  However,” 
thought  he,  ‘‘to-morrow,  after  breakfast,  I  will  find  some 
pretext  to  escape,  without  telling  them  I  am  going  to  see 
Martial.” 

He  was  spared  this  trouble,  for  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  at  about  nine  o’clock,  while  he  was  dressing,  a  servant 
came  to  inform  him  that  M.  de  Courtornieu  and  his 
daughter  were  waiting  to  speak  with  him  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Much  surprised,  he  hastened  downstairs.  As  he 
entered  the  room,  the  marquis,  who  was  seated  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  rose  to  his  feet  leaning  for  support  on  Aunt  Medea’s 
shoulder ;  while  Blanche,  who  was  as  pale  as  if  every 
drop  of  blood  had  been  drawn  from  her  veins — stepped 
swiftly  forward  :  “  We  are  going,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  she 
said,  coldly,  “  and  we  wish  to  bid  you  farewell.” 

“  What !  you  are  going  ?  Will  you  not - ” 

The  young  bride  interrupted  him  with  a  mournful  gesture, 
and  drew  Martial’s  letter  from  her  bosom.  “  Will  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  peruse  this  ?  ”  she  said,  handing  the  mis¬ 
sive  to  his  grace. 

The  duke  glanced  over  the  short  epistle,  and  his  aston¬ 
ishment  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  even  find  an  oath. 
“  Incomprehensible  !  ”  he  faltered  ,;  “  incomprehensible  !  ” 

“  Incomprehensible,  indeed,”  repeated  the  young  wife 
sadly,  but  without  bitterness.  “  I  was  married  yesterday ; 
to-day  I  am  deserted.  It  would  have  been  more  generous 
to  have  reflected  the  evening  before  and  not  the  next  day. 
Tell  Martial,  however,  that  I  forgive  him  for  having  de¬ 
stroyed  my  life,  for  having  made  me  the  most  unhappy  of 
women.  I  also  forgive  him  for  the  supreme  insult  of 
speaking  to  me  of  his  fortune.  I  trust  he  may  be  happy. 
Farewell,  Monsieur  le  Due,  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
F  arewell !  ” 

With  these  words  she  took  her  father’s  arm,  and  they 
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were  about  to  retire,  when  M.  de  Sairmeuse  hastily  threw 
himself  between  them  and  the  door.  “  You  shall  not  go 
away  like  this  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  will  not  suffer  it. 
Wait  at  least  until  I  have  seen  Martial.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  so  guilty  as  you  suppose - ” 

“  Enough  !  ”  interrupted  the  marquis  ;  “  enough  !  This 
is  one  of  those  outrages  which  can  never  be  repaired. 
May  your  conscience  forgive  you,  as  I  myself  forgive  you. 
Farewell !  ” 

This  was  said  with  such  a  conventional  air  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  with  such  entire  harmony  of  intonation  and 
gesture  that  M.  de  Sairmeuse  was  perfectly  bewildered. 
With  a  dazed  air  he  watched  the  marquis  and  his  daughter 
depart,  and  they  had  been  gone  some  moments  before  he 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  exclaim  :  “  The  old  hypo¬ 
crite  !  does  he  believe  me  to  be  his  dupe  ?  ”  His  dupe  ! 
M.  de  Sairmeuse  was  so  far  from  being  his  dupe,  that  his 
next  thought  was :  “  What’s  going  to  follow  this  farce  ? 
If  he  says  he  forgives  us,  that  means  that  he  has  some 
crushing  blow  in  store  for  us.”  This  idea  soon  ripening 
into  conviction  made  his  grace  feel  apprehensive,  for  he 
did  not  quite  see  how  he  -would  cope  successfully  with  the 
perfidious  marquis.  “  But  Martial  is  a  match  for  him  !  ” 
he  at  last  exclaimed.  “  Yes  I  must  see  Martial  at  once.” 

So  great  was  his  anxiety  that  he  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
harnessing  the  horses  he  had  ordered,  and  when  the  vehicle 
was  ready,  he  announced  his  determination  to  drive  himself. 
As  he  urged  the  horses  furiously  onward,  he  tried  to  reflect, 
but  the  most  contradictory  ideas  were  seething  in  his  brain 
and  he  lost  all  power  of  looking  at  the  situation  calmly. 
He  burst  into  Martial’s  room  like  a  bombshell.  “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  you  must  have  gone  mad,  marquis,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  That  is  the  only  valid  excuse  you  can  offer.” 

But  Martial,  who  had  been  expecting  the  visit,  had  fully 
prepared  himself  for  some  such  remark.  “  Never,  on  the 
contrary,  have  I  felt  more  calm  and  composed  in  mind,” 
he  replied,  “  than  I  am  now.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question.  Was  it  you  who  sent  the  gendarmes  to  the 
meeting  which  Maurice  d’Escorval  appointed  ?  ” 

“  Marquis  !  ” 

“  Very  well !  Then  it  was  another  act  of  infamy  to  be 
scored  against  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu.” 

The  duke  made  no  reply.  In  spite  of  all  his  faults  and 
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vices,  this  haughty  nobleman  retained  those  characteristics 
of  the  old  French  aristocracy— fidelity  to  his  word  and 
undoubted  valour.  He  thought  it  perfectly  natural,  even 
necessary,  that  Martial  should  fight  with  Maurice ;  and  he 
considered  it  a  contemptible  proceeding  to  send  armed 
soldiers  to  seize  an  honest  and  confiding  opponent. 

“This  is  the  second  time,”  resumed  Martial,  “that  this 
scoundrel  has  tried  to  dishonour  our  name ;  and  if  I  am 
to  convince  people  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  must 
break  off  all  connection  with  him  and  his  daughter.  I 
have  done  so,  and  I  don’t  regret  it,  for  I  only  married  her 
out  of  deference  to  your  wishes,  and  because  it  seemed 
necessary  for  me  to  marry,  and  because  all  women,  except 
ing  one,  who  can  never  be  mine,  are  alike  to  me.” 

Such  utterances  were  scarcely  calculated  to  re-assure 
the  duke.  “  This  sentiment  is  very  noble,  no  doubt,”  said 
he ;  “  but  it  has  none  the  less  ruined  the  political  pros¬ 
pects  of  our  house.” 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  curved  Martial’s  lips. 
“  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  saved  them,”  replied 
he.  “  It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  , 
this  affair  of  the  insurrection  has  been  abominable,  and 
you  ought  to  bless  the  opportunity  this  quarrel  gives  you 
to  free  yourself  from  all  responsibility  in  it.  You  must  go 
to  Paris  at.  once,  and  see  the  Duke  de  Richelieu — nay,  the 
king  himself,  and  with  a  little  address,  you  can  throw  all 
the  odium  on  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,  and  retain  for 
yourself  only  the  prestige  of  the  valuable  services  you  have 
rendered.” 

The  duke’s  face  brightened.  “Zounds,  marquis!”  he 
exclaimed  ;  “  that  is  a  good  idea !  In  the  future  I  shall  be 
infinitely  less  afraid  of  Courtornieu.” 

Martial  remained  thoughtful.  “  It  is  not  the  Marquis 
de  Courtornieu  that  I  fear,”  he  murmured,  “  but  his  daugh¬ 
ter — my  wife.” 


XXVIII. 

In  the  country,  news  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
scene  at  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse  was  known  of  at 
Father  Poignot’s  farm-house  that  same  night.  After  Mau¬ 
rice,  Jean  Lacheneur,  and  Bavois  left  the  farm,  promising 
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to  recross  the  frontier  as  quickly  as  possible  the  Abbe, 
Midon  decided  not  to  acquaint  M.  d’Escorval  either  with 
his  son’s  return,  or  Marie-Anne’s  presence  in  the  house. 
The  baron’s  condition  was  so  critical  that  the  merest  tri¬ 
fle  might  turn  the  scale.  At  about  ten  o’clock  he  fell 
asleep,  and  the  abbe  and  Madame  d’Escorval  then  went 
downstairs  to  talk  with  Marie-Anne.  They  were  sitting 
together  when  Poignot’s  eldest  son  came  home  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  He  had  gone  out  after  supper  with 
some  of  his  acquaintances  to  admire  the  splendours  of  the 
Sairmeuse  fete ,  and  he  now  came  rushing  back  to  relate 
the  strange  events  of  the  evening  to  his  father’s  guests. 
“  It  is  inconceivable  !  ”  murmured  the  abbe  when  the  lad 
had  finished  his  narrative.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  fully 
understood  that  these  strange  events  would  probably  ren¬ 
der  their  situation  more  perilous  than  ever.  “  I  cannot 
understand,”  added  he,  “  how  Maurice  could  commit  such 
an  act  of  folly  after  what  I  had  just  said  to  him.  The 
baron  has  no  Worse  enemy  than  his  own  son.” 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  the  inmates  of  the 
farm  heard  of  the  meeting  at  La  Reche  ;  a  peasant  who  had 
witnessed  the  preliminaries  of  the  duel  from  a  distance 
being  able  to  give  them  the  fullest  details.  He  had  seen 
the  two  adversaries  take  their  places,  and  had  then  per¬ 
ceived  the  soldiers  hasten  to  the  spot.  After  a  brief  par¬ 
ley  with  the  young  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse,  they  had  start¬ 
ed  off  in  pursuit  of  Maurice,  Jean,  and  Bavois,  fortunately, 
however,  without  overtaking  them ;  for  this  peasant  had 
met  the  same  troopers  again  five  hours  later,  when  they 
were  harassed  and  furious  ;  the  officer  in  command  declar¬ 
ing  that  their  failure  was  due  to  Martial,  who  had  detained 
them.  That  same  day,  moreover,  Father  Poignot  informed 
the  abbe  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Marquis  de 
Courtornieu  were  at  variance.  Their  quarrel  was  the  talk  of 
the  district.  The  marquis  had  returned  home  with  his 
daughter,  and  the  duke  had  gone  to  Montaignac.  The 
abbe’s  anxiety  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  so  intense 
that,  strive  as  he  might,  he  could  not  conceal  it  from  the 
Baron  d’Escorval.  “You  have  heard  some  bad  news,  my 
friend,”  said  the  latter. 

“  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.” 

“  Some  new  danger  threatens  us.” 

“  None,  none  at  all.” 
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But  the  priest’s  protestations  did  not  convince  the 
wounded  man.  “  Oh,  don’t  deny  it !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  On 
the  night  before  last,  when  you  came  into  my  room  after  I 
woke  up,  you  were  paler  than  death,  and  my  wife  had  cer- 
tainly  been  crying.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  ”  As  a 
rule,  when  the  cure  did  not  wish  to  reply  tp  his  patient’s 
questions,  it  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  conversation  and  ex¬ 
citement  would  retard  his  recovery;  but  this  time  the 
baron  was  not  so  docile.  “  It  will  be  very  easy  for  ypu  to 
restore  my  peace  of  mind,”  he  continued.  “  Confess  now, 
you  are  afraid  they  may  discover  my  retreat.  This  fear  is 
torturing  me  also.  Very  well,  swear  to  me  that  you  will 
not  let  them  take  me  alive,  and  then  my  mind  will  be  at 
rest.” 

“  I  can’t  take  such  an  oath  as  that,”  said  the  cure,  turn¬ 
ing  pale. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  insisted  M.  d’Escorval.  “  If  I  am 
recaptured,  what  will  happen  ?  They  will  nurse  me,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  I  can  stand  on  my  feet,  they  will  shoot 
me  dowrn  again.  Would  it  be  a  crime  to  save  me  from 
such  suffering  ?  You  are  my  best  friend ;  swear  you  will 
render  me  this  supreme  service.  Would  you  have  me 
curse  you  for  saving  my  life  ?  ” 

The  abbe  offered  no  verbal  reply ;  but  his  eye,  volun¬ 
tarily  or  involuntarily,  turned  with  a  peculiar  expression  to 
the  medicine  chest  standing  upon  the  table  near  by.  Did 
he  wash  to  be  understood  as  saying :  “  I  will  do  nothing  my¬ 
self,  but  you  will  find  a  poison  there  ?  ” 

At  all  events  M.  d’Escorval  understood  him  so ;  and  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  gratitude  that  he  murmured :  “  Thanks  !  ” 
He  breathed  more  freely  now  that  he  felt  he  was  master  of 
his  life,  and  from  that  hour  his  condition,  so  long  desper¬ 
ate,  began  steadily  to  improve. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  yet  the  abbe’s  gloomy 
apprehensions  were  not  realised.  Instead  of  fomenting 
reprisals,  the  scandal  at  the  Chateau  de  Sairmeuse,  and 
the  imprudent  temerity  of  which  Maurice  and  Jean  Lache- 
neur  had  been  guilty,  seemed  actually  to  have  frightened 
the  authorities  into  increased  indulgence;  and  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  supposed  that  they  quite  had  for¬ 
gotten,  and  wished  every  one  else  to  forget,  all  about 
Lacheneur’s  conspiracy,  and  the  slaughter  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  The  inmates  of  the  farm  soon  learnt  that  Mat* 
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rice  and  his  friend  the  corporal  had  succeeded  in  reach 
ing  Piedmont ;  though  nothing  was  heard  of  Jean  Lache 
neur,  who  had  probably  remained  in  France.  However, 
his  safety  was  scarcely  to  be  feared  for,  as  he  was  not 
upon  the  proscribed  list.  Later  on  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  was  ill,  and  that  Blanche  his 
daughter  did  not  leave  his  bedside  ;  and  then  just  after¬ 
wards  Father  Poignot  returning  from  an  excursion  to 
Montaignac,  reported  that  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had 
lately  passed  a  week  in  Paris,  and  that  he  was  now  on  his 
way  home  with  one  more  decoration — a  convincing  proof 
that  he  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  royal  favour.  What 
was  of  more  importance  was,  that  his  grace  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  order  for  the  release  of  all  the  conspirators 
still  detained  in  prison.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  this 
news  which  the  Montaignac  papers  formally  chronicled  on 
the  following  day.  The  abbe  atributed  this  sudden  and 
happy  change  of  prospects  to  the  quarrel  between  the 
duke  and  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,  and  such  indeed 
was  the  universal  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the 
retired  officers  remarked  :  “  The  duke  is  decidedly  better 

than  he  was  supposed  to  be ;  if  he  was  so  severe,  it  is  only 
because  he  was  influenced  by  his  colleague  the  odious 
provost  marshal.” 

Marie-Anne  alone  suspected  the  truth.  A  secret  pre¬ 
sentiment  told  her  that  it  was  Martial  de  Sairmeuse  who 
was  working  all  these  changes,  by  utilizing  his  ascendancy 
over  his  father’s  mind.  “  And  it  is  for  your  sake,”  whis¬ 
pered  an  inward  voice,  “  that  Martial  is  working  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  obscure  peasant  prisoners, 
whose  names  he  does  not  even  know  !  If  he  protects  them, 
it  is  only  that  he  may  have  a  right  to  protect  you,  and 
those  whom  you  love  !  ”  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind 
she  could  but  feel  her  aversion  for  Martial  diminish.  Was 
not  his  conduct  truly  noble  ?  She  had  to  confess  it  was, 
and  yet  the  thought  of  this  ardent  passion  which  she  had 
inspired  never  once  quickened  the  throbbing  of  Marie- Anne’s 
heart.  Alas  !  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  capable  of  touch¬ 
ing  her  heart  now.  She  was  but  the  ghost  of  her  former 
self.  She  would  sit  for  whole  days  motionless  in  her  chair, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  her  lips  contracted  as  if 
by  a  spasm,  while  great  tears  rolled  silently  down  her 
cheeks.  The  Abbe  Midon,  who  was  very  anxious  on  he? 
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account,  often  tried  to  question  her.  “You  are  suffering, 
my  child,”  he  said  kindly  one  afternoon.  “What  is  the 
matter  ?  ” 

■“  Nothing,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  I  am  not  ill.” 

“Won’t  you  confide  in  me?  Am  I  not  your  friend? 
What  do  you  fear  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly  and  replied :  “  I  have  nothing 
to  confide.”  She  said  this,  and  yet  she  was  dying  of  sorrow 
and  anguish.  Faithful  to  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
Maurice,  she  had  never  spoken  of  her  condition,  or  of  the 
marriage  solemnized  in  the  little  church  at  Vigano.  And 
she  saw  with  inexpressible  terror  the  moment,  when  she 
could  no  longer  keep  her  secret,  slowly  approaching.  Her 
agony  was  frightful ;  but  what  could  she  do !  Fly !  but 
where  could  she  go  ?  And  by  going,  would  she  not  lose 
all  chance  of  hearing  from  Maurice,  which  was  the  only 
hope  that  sustained  her  in  this  trying  hour  ?  Still  she  had 
almost  determined  on  flight  when  circumstances — provi¬ 
dentially,  it  seemed  to  her — came  to  her  aid. 

Money  was  needed  at  the  farm.  The  fugitives  were  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  any  without  betraying  their  whereabouts, 
and  Father  Poignot’s  little  store  was  almost  exhausted. 
The  Abbe  Midon  was  wondering  what  they  could  do,  when 
Marie-Arine  told  him  of  the  will  which  Chanlouineau  had 
made  in  her  favour,  and  of  the  money  concealed  under  the 
hearth-stone  in  the  room  on  the  first  floor.  “  I  might  go  to 
the  Borderie  one  night,”  she  suggested,  “enter  the  house, 
which  is  unoccupied,  obtain  the  money  and  bring  it  here. 
I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

“  You  might  be  seen,”  replied  the  priest,  “  and  who  knows 
- — perhaps  arrested.  If  you  were  questioned,  what  plausi¬ 
ble  explanation  could  you  give  ?  ” 

“  What  shall  I  do,  then  ?  ” 

“Act  openly;  you  yourself  are  not  compromised.  You 
must  appear  at  Sairmeuse  to-morrow  as  if  you  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Piedmont ;  go  at  once  to  the  notary,  take 

gjssession  of  your  property,  and  install  yourself  at  the 
orderie.” 

Marie-Anne  shuddered.  “  What,  live  in  Chanlouineau’s 
house,”  she  faltered.  “  Live  there  alone  ?  ” 

“  Heaven  will  protect  you,  my  dear  child.  I  can  only  see 
an  advantage  in  your  living  at  the  Borderie.  It  will  be 
easy  to  communicate  with  you ;  and  with  ordinary  precat* 
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tions  there  can  be  no  danger.  Before  you  start  we  will 
decide  on  a  meeting  place,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week 
you  can  join  Father  Poignot  there.  And  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months  you  can  be  still  more  useful  to  us. 
When  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  your  living  at  the 
Borderie,  we  will  take  the  baron  there.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  hasten  his  convalescence ;  for  in  the  narrow 
loft,  where  we  are  obliged  to  conceal  him  now,  he  is  really 
suffering  for  want  of  light  and  air.” 

Accordingly  it  was  decided  that  Father  Poignot  should 
accompany  Marie-Anne  to  the  frontier  that  very  night; 
and  that  she  should  take  the  diligence  running  between 
Piedmont  and  Montaignac,  via  Sairmeuse.  Before  she 
started,  the  Abbe  Midon  gave  her  minute  instructions  as 
to  the  story  she  should  tell  of  her  sojourn  in  foreign  lands. 
The  peasantry,  possibly  even  the  authorities,  would  ques¬ 
tion  her,  and  all  her  answers  must  tend  to  prove  that  the 
Baron  d’Escorval  was  concealed  near  Turin. 

The  plan  was  carried  out  as  projected;  and  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  people  of  Sairmeuse 
were  greatly  astonished  to  see  Marie-Anne  alight  from  the 
passing  diligence.  “  M.  Lacheneur’s  daughter  has  come 
back  again  !  ”  they  exclaimed.  The  words  flew  from  lip 
to  lip  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  soon  all  the  villagers 
stood  at  their  doors  and  windows  watching  the  poor  girl  as 
she  paid  the  driver,  and  entered  the  local  hostelry,  followed 
by  a  lad  carrying  a  small  trunk.  Urban  curiosity  has  some 
sense  of  shame,  and  seeks  to  hide  itself  when  prying  into 
other  people’s  affairs,  but  country  folks  are  openly  and 
outrageously  inquisitive.  Thus  when  Marie-Anne  emerged 
from  the  inn,  she  found  quite  a  crowd  of  sightseers  await¬ 
ing  her  with  gaping  mouths  and  staring  eyes.  And  fully  a 
score  of  chattering  gossips  thought  fit  to  escort  her  to  the 
notary’s  door.  This  notary  was  a  man  of  importance,  and 
he  welcomed  Marie-Anne  with  all  the  deference  due  to  the 
heiress  of  a  house  and  farm  worth  from  forty  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  However,  being  jealous  of  his  renown  for- 
perspicuity,  he  gave  her  clearly  to  understand  that,  as  a 
man  of  experience,  he  fully  divined  that  love  alone  had  in¬ 
fluenced  Chanlouineau  in  drawing  up  this  last  will  and  tes* 
tament.  He  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  obtain  some  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  young  farmer’s  passion,  and  Marie 
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Anne’s  composure  and  reticence  disappointed  him  irtv 
mensely.  t 

“You  forget  what  brings  me  here,”  she  said;  “you 
don’t  tell  me  what  I  have  to  do  !  ” 

The  notary,  thus  interrupted,  made  no  further  attempts 
at  divination.  “  Plague  on  it !  ”  he  thought,  “  she  is  in  a 
hurry  to  get  possession  of  her  property — the  avaricious 
creature  !  ”  Then  he  added  aloud,  “  The  business  can  be 
finished  at  once,  for  the  magistrate  is  at  liberty  to-day, 
and  can  go  with  us  to  break  the  seals  this  afternoon.” 

So,  before  evening,  all  the  legal  requirements  complied 
with,  and  Marie-Anne  was  formally  installed  at  the  Borde- 
rie.  She  was  alone  in  Chanlouineau’s  house,  and  as  the 
darkness  gathered  round  her,  a  great  terror  seized  hold  of 
her  heart.  She  fancied  that  the  doors  were  about  to  open, 
that  this  man  who  had  loved  her  so  much  would  suddenly 
appear  before  her,  and  that  she  should  hear  his  voice  again 
as  she  heard  it  for  the  last  time  in  his  grim  prison  cell. 
She  struggled  hard  against  these  foolish  fears,  and  at  last 
lighting  a  lamp  she  ventured  to  wander  through  this  house 
— now  her’s — but  wherein  everything  spoke  so  forcibly  of 
its  former  owner.  She  slowly  examined  the  different  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  noting  the  recent  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  at  last  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  room  above 
which  Chanlouineau  had  designed  to  be  the  altar  of  his 
love.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  really  luxuriously 
upholstered — far  more  so  than  Chanlouineau’s  letter  had 
led  her  to  suppose.  The  young  farmer,  who  for  years  had 
breakfasted  off  a  crust  and  an  onion,  had  lavished  a  small 
fortune  on  this  apartment,  which  he  meant  to  be  his  idol’s 
sanctuary. 

“  How  he  loved  me !  ”  murmured  Marie-Anne,  moved 
by  that  emotion,  the  bare  thought  of  which  had  awakened 
Maurice’s  jealousy.  But  she  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
right  to  yield  to  her  feelings.  At  that  very  moment  Father 
Poignot  was  no  doubt  waiting  for  her  at  the  appointed 
meeting  place.  Accordingly,  she  swiftly  raised  the  hearth¬ 
stone,  and  found  the  money  which  Chanlouineau  had  men¬ 
tioned.  She  handed  the  larger  part  of  it  to  Poignot,  who 
in  his  turn  gave  it  to  the  abbe  on  reaching  home. 

The  days  that  followed  were  peaceful  ones  for  Marie- 
Anne,  and  this  tranquillity,  after  so  many  trials,  seemed  to 
her  almost  happiness.  Faithful  to  the  priest’s  instructions. 
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she  lived  alone ;  but,  by  frequent  visits  to  Sairmeuse,  she 
accustomed  people  to  her  presence.  Yes,  she  would  have 
been  almost  happy  if  she  could  only  have  had  some  news 
of  Maurice.  What  had  become  of  him !  Why  did  he  give 
no  sign  of  life  ?  She  would  have  given  anything  in  ex¬ 
change  for  one  word  of  love  and  counsel  from  him.  Soon 
the  time  approached  when  she  would  require  a  confidant ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  one  in  whom  she  dared  confide.  In 
her  dire  need  she  at  last  remembered  the  old  physician  at 
Vigano,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  at  her  mar¬ 
riage.  She  had  no  time  to  reflect  whether  he  would  be 
willing  or  not ;  but  wrote  to  him  immediately,  entrusting 
her  letter  to  a  youth  in  the  neighbourhood.  “  The  gentle¬ 
man  says  you  may  rely  upon  him,”  said  the  lad  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  And  that  very  evening  Marie-Anne  was  roused  by  a 
rap  at  her  door.  It  was  the  kind-hearted  old  man,  who 
had  hastened  to  her  relief.  He  remained  at  the  Borderie 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  when  he  left  one  morning  before 
daybreak,  he  took  away  with  him  under  his  cloak  an  in¬ 
fant — a  little  boy — whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish  as  his 
own  child. 


XXIX. 

It  had  cost  Blanche  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to  leave 
Sairmeuse  without  treating  the  duke  to  a  display  of  vio¬ 
lence,  such  as  would  have  fairly  astonished  even  that  iras¬ 
cible  nobleman.  She  was  tortured  with  inward  rage  at 
the  very  moment,  when,  with  an  assumption  of  melancholy 
dignity,  she  murmured  the  words  of  forgiveness  we  have 
previously  recorded.  But  vanity,  after  all,  was  more 
powerful  than  resentment.  She  thought  of  the  gladiators 
who  fall  in  the  arena  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  and  re¬ 
solved  that  no  one  should  see  her  weep,  that  no  one  should 
hear  her  threaten  or  complain.  Indeed,  on  her  return  to 
the  Chateau  de  Courtornieu  her  behaviour  was  truly  worthy 
of  a  stoic  philosopher.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  not  a  mus¬ 
cle  of  her  features  moved  as  the  servants  glanced  at  her 
inquisitively.  “  I  am  to  be  called  mademoiselle  as  for¬ 
merly,”  she  said  imperiously.  “  Any  of  you  forgetting  this 
order  will  be  at  once  dismissed.” 

One  maid  did  forget  the  injunction  that  very  day,  ad¬ 
dressing  her  young  mistress  as  “madame,”  and  the  poor 
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girl  was  instantly  dismissed,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and 
protestations.  All  the  servants  were  indignant.  “Does 
she  hope  to  make  us  forget  that  she’s  married,  and  that 
her  husband  has  deserted  her  ?  ”  they  queried. 

Ah !  that  was  what  she  wished  to  forget  herself.  She 
wished  to  annihilate  all  recollection  of  the  day  that  had 
seen  her  successively  maiden,  wife,  and  'widow.  For  was  she 
not  really  a  widow  ?  A  widow,  not  by  her  husband’s  death, 
it  is  true ;  but,  thanks  to  the  machinations  of  an  odious  ri¬ 
val,  an  infamous,  perfidious  creature,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame.  And  yet,  though  she  had  been  disdained,  aban¬ 
doned,  and  repulsed,  she  was  no  longer  free.  She  be¬ 
longed  to  this  man  whose  name  she  bore  like  a  badge  of 
servitude — to  this  man  who  hated  her,  who  had  fled  from 
her.  She  was  not  yet  twenty ;  still  her  youth,  her  hopes, 
her  dreams  were  ended.  Society  condemned  her  to  seclu¬ 
sion,  while  Martial  was  free  to  rove  wheresoever  he  listed. 
It  was  now  that  she  realised  the  disadvantages  of  isolation. 
She  had  not  been  without  friends  in  her  school-girl  days ; 
but  after  leaving  the  convent  she  had  estranged  them  by 
her  haughtiness,  on  finding  them  not  as  high  in  rank,  or  as 
wealthy  as  herself.  So  she  was  now  reduced  to  the  irrita¬ 
ting  consolations  of  Aunt  Medea,  a  very  worthy  person,  no 
doubt,  but  whose  tears  flowed  as  freely  for  the  loss  of  a  cat 
as  for  the  death  of  a  relative.  However,  Blanche  firmly 
persevered  in  her  determination  to  conceal  her  grief  and 
despair  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart.  She  drove 
about  the  country,  wore  her  prettiest  dresses,  and  forced 
herself  to  assume  a  gay  and  indifferent  air.  But  on  going 
to  church  at  Sairmeuse  on  the  following  Sunday,  she  real¬ 
ised  the  futility  of  her  efforts.  Her  fellow  worshippers  did 
not  look  at  her  haughtily,  or  even  inquisitively,  but  they 
turned  aside  to  smile,  and  she  overheard  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  “the  maiden  widow,”  which  pierced  her  very  soul. 
So  she  was  an  object  of  mockery  and  ridicule.  “  Oh !  I 
will  have  my  revenge  !  ”  she  muttered  to  herself. 

She  had  indeed  already  thought  of  vengeance ;  and  had 
found  her  father  quite  willing  to  assist  her.  For  the  first 
time  the  father  and  the  daughter  shared  the  same  views. 
“  The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  shall  learn  what  it  costs  to  fa¬ 
vour  a  prisoner’s  escape,  and  to  insult  a  man  like  me,” 
said  the  Marquis  bitterly.  “Fortune,  favour,  position— 
he  shall  lose  everything,  and  I  will  not  rest  content  till  I 
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see  him  ruined  and  dishonoured  at  my  feet.  And  mind 
me,  that  day  shall  surely  come  !  ” 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  pro]- 
ects,  he  was  extremely  ill  for  three  days  after  the  scene  at 
Sairmeuse  ;  and  then  he  wasted  three  days  more  in  com¬ 
posing  a  report,  which  was  intended  to  crush  his  former 
ally.  This  delay  ruined  him,  for  it  gave  Martial  time  to 
perfect  his  plans,  and  to  despatch  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
to  Paris  with  full  instructions.  And  what  did  the  duke 
say  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  such  a  gracious  reception  ? 
He  undoubtedly  pronounced  the  first  reports  to  be  false, 
reduced  the  rising  at  Montaignac  to  its  proper  proportions, 
represented  Lacheneur  as  a  fool,  and  his  followers  as  inof¬ 
fensive  idiots.  It  was  said,  moreover,  that  he  led  his  maj¬ 
esty  to  suppose  that  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  might 
have  provoked  the  outbreak  by  undue  severity.  He  had 
served  under  Napoleon,  and  had  possibly  thought  it  neo 
essary  to  make  a  display  of  his  zeal,  so  that  his  past  apos- 
tacy  might  be  forgotten.  As  far  as  the  duke  himself  was 
concerned,  he  deeply  deplored  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  his  ambitious  colleague,  on  whom  he  cast 
most  of  the  responsibility  of  so  much  bloodshed.  To  be 
brief,  the  result  of  the  duke’s  journey  was,  that  when  the 
Marquis  de  Courtornieu’s  report  reached  Paris,  it  was 
answered  by  a  decree  depriving  him  of  his  office  as  pro¬ 
vost-marshal  of  the  province. 

This  unexpected  blow  quite  crushed  the  old  intriguer. 
What !  he  had  been  duped  in  this  fashion,  he  so  shrewd, 
so  adroit,  so  subtle  minded  and  quick  witted  ;  he  who  had 
'successfully  battled  with  so  many  storms  ;  who,  unlike 
most  of  his  fellow  patricians,  had  been  enriched,  not  im¬ 
poverished,  by  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  served  with 
the  same  obsequious  countenance  each  master  who  was 
willing  to  accept  his  services.  “  It  must  be  that  old  imbe¬ 
cile,  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  who  has  manoeuvred  so 
skilfully,”  he  groaned.  “  But  who  advised  him  ?  I  can’t 
imagine  who  it  could  have  been.” 

Who  it  was  Blanche  knew  only  too  well.  Like  Marie- 
Anne,  she  recognized  Martial’s  hand  in  all  this  business. 
“  Ah !  I  was  not  deceived  in  him,”  she  thought ;  “  he  is 
the  great  diplomatist  I  believed  him  to  be.  To  think  that 
at  his  age  he  has  outwitted  my  father,  an  old  politician  of 
such  experience  and  acknowledged  skill  1  And  he  dqes 
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all  this  to  please  Marie- Anne,”  she  continued,  frantic  with 
rage.  “  It  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  pardon  for 
that  vile  creature’s  friends.  She  has  unbounded  influence 
over  him,  and  so  long  as  she  lives  there  is  no  hope  for  me. 
But,  patience,  my  time  will  come.” 

She  had  not  yet  decided  what  form  the  revenge  she 
contemplated  should  take  ;  but  she  already  had  her  eye  on 
a  man  whom  she  believed  would  be  willing  to  do  anything 
for  money.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  man  was 
none  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Father  Chupin. 
Burdened  with  remorse,  despised  and  jeered  at ;  stoned 
whenever  he  ventured  in  the  streets,  and  horror-stricken 
whenever  he  thought  of  Balstain’s  vow,  Chupin  had  left 
Montaignac,  and  sought  an  asylum  at  the  Chateau  de 
Sairmeuse.  In  his  ignorance,  he  fancied  that  the  great 
nobleman  who  had  incited  him  to  discover  Lacheneur 
owed  him,  over  and  above  the  promised  reward,  all  needful 
aid  and  protection.  But  the  duke’s  servants  shunned  the 
so-called  traitor.  He  was  not  even  allowed  a  seat  at  the 
kitchen  table,  nor  a  straw  pallet  in  the  stables.  The  cook 
threw  him  a  bone,  as  he  would  have  thrown  it  to  a  dog ; 
and  he  slept  just  where  he  could.  However,  he  bore  all 
these  hardships  uncomplainingly,  deeming  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  able  to  purchase  comparative  safety,  even  at 
such  a  price.  But  when  the  duke  returned  from  Paris 
with  a  policy  of  forgetfulness  and  conciliation  in  his 
pocket,  his  grace  could  no  longer  tolerate  in  his  establish¬ 
ment  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  the  object  of  univer¬ 
sal  execration.  He  accordingly  gave  instructions  for 
Chupin  to  be  dismissed.  The  latter  resisted,  however, 
swearing  that  he  would  not  leave  Sairmeuse  unless  he 
were  forcibly  expelled,  or  unless  he  received  the  order 
from  the  lips  of  the  duke  himself.  This  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  was  reported  to  the  duke,  and  made  him  hesitate  ;  but 
a  word  from  Martial  concerning  the  necessities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  eventually  decided  him.  He  sent  for  Chupin  and  told 
him  that  he  must  not  visit  Sairmeuse  again  under  any  pre* 
text  whatever,  softening  the  harshness  of  expulsion, 
however,  by  the  offer  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  But  Chu¬ 
pin,  sullenly  refusing  the  proffered  coins,  gathered  his  be? 
longings  together,  and  departed,  shaking  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  chateau,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  the  Sairmeuse 
family.  He  then  went  to  his  old  home,  where  his  wife 
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and  his  two  boys  still  lived.  He  seldom  left  this  filthy 
den,  and  then  only  to  satisfy  his  poaching  proclivities 
On  these  occasions,  instead  of  stealthily  firing  at  a  squir¬ 
rel  or  a  partridge  from  some  safe  post  of  concealment,  as 
he  had  done  in  former  times,  he  walked  boldly  into  the 
Sairmeuse  or  the  Courtomieu  forests,  shot  his  game,  and 
brought  it  home  openly,  displaying  it  in  an  almost  defiant 
manner.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
intoxication,  for  he  drank  constantly,  and  more  and  more 
immoderately.  When  he  had  taken  more  than  usual,  his  wife 
and  his  sons  usually  attempted  to  obtain  money  from  him, 
and  if  persuasion  failed  they  often  resorted  to  blows.  For 
he  had  never  so  much  as  shown  them  the  blood-money 
paid  to  him  for  betraying  Lacheneur ;  and  though  he  had 
squandered  a  small  sum  at  Montaignac,  no  one  knew  what 
he  had  done  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  20,000  francs  in 
gold  paid  to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse.  His  sons 
believed  he  had  buried  it  somewhere  ;  but  they  tried  in 
vain  to  wrest  his  secret  from  him.  All  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  one 
day  when  the  head  gardener  at  Courtornieu  was  telling  the 
story  to  two  of  his  assistants,  Blanche,  seated  on  a  bench 
near  by,  chanced  to  overhear  him. 

“Ah,  he’s  an  old  scoundrel !  ”  said  the  gardener  indig¬ 
nantly.  “And  he  ought  to  be  at  the  galleys,  instead  of  at 
large  among  respectable  people.” 

At  that  same  moment  the  voice  of  hatred  was  whisper¬ 
ing  to  Blanche,  “  That’s  the  man  to  serve  your  purpose.” 
But  how  an  opportunity  was  to  be  found  to  confer  with 
him  ?  she  wondered,  being  too  prudent  to  think  of  hazard¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  his  house.  However,  she  remembered  that 
he  occasionally  went  shooting  in  the  Courtornieu  woods, 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  meet  him  there. 
“  It  will  only  require,”  thought  she,  “  a  little  perseverance 
and  a  few  long  walks.”  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  cost  poor 
Aunt  Medea,  the  inevitable  chaperone,  two  long  weeks  of 
almost  constant  perambulation.  “  Another  freak  !  ”  groaned 
the  impoverished  relative,  overcome  with  fatigue ;  “  my 
niece  is  certainly  crazy  !  ” 

However,  at  last,  one  lovely  afternoon  in  May,  Blanche 
came  across  the  object  of  her  quest.  She  chanced  to  be 
standing  in  a  sequestered  nook  nigh  the  mere,  situated  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  of  Courtornieu,  when  she  perceived 
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Chupin,  tramping  sullenly  along  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  glancing  suspiciously  on  either  side.  Not  that  he 
feared  either  game-keeper  or  judicial  proceedings,  but  go 
wherever  he  would,  still  and  ever  he  fancied  he  could  see 
Balstain  the  Piedmontese  innkeeper,  walking  in  his  shadow 
and  brandishing  the  terrible  knife,  which,  by  St.  Jean-de- 
Coche,  he  had  consecrated  to  his  vengeance.  Seeing 
Blanche  in  turn,  the  old  rascal  would  have  fled  into  the 
cover,  but  before  he  could  do  so  she  had  called  to  him : 
“  Eh,  Father  Chupin  S  ” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  paused,  dropped  his 
gun,  and  waited. 

Aunt  Medea  was  pale  with  fright.  “  Blessed  Jesus  !  ” 
she  murmured,  pressing  her  niece’s  arm;  “what  are  you 
calling  that  terrible  man  for  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  him.” 

“  What  Blanche,  do  you  dare - ” 

“  I  must !  ” 

“  No,  I  can’t  allow  it.  I  must  not - ” 

“  There,  that’s  enough !  ”  said  Blanche,  with  one  of  those 
imperious  glances  that  deprive  a  dependent  of  all  strength 
and  courage  ;  “  quite  enough.”  Then,  in  gentler  tones : 
“  I  must  talk  with  this  man,”  she  added.  “And  you,  Aunt 
Medea,  must  remain  some  little  distance  off.  Keep  a 
close  watch  on  every  side,  and  if  you  see  any  one  ap¬ 
proaching,  call  me  at  once.” 

Aunt  Medea,  submissive  as  was  her  wont,  immediately 
obeyed ;  and  Blanche  walked  straight  towards  the  old 
poacher.  “  Well,  my  good  Father  Chupin,  and  what  sort 
of  sport  have  you  had  to-day  ?  ”  she  began,  directly  she 
was  a  few  steps  from  him.” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ”  growled  Chupin  ;  “for 
you  do  want  something,  or  you  wouldn’t  trouble  yourself 
about  a  man  like  me.” 

The  old  ruffian’s  manner  was  so  surly  and  aggressive 
that  Blanche  needed  all  her  strength  of  mind  to  carry  out 
her  purpose.  “  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
you,”  she  replied,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

“Ah,  ha!  I  supposed  so.” 

“  A  mere  trifle  which  will  cost  you  no  trouble,  and  for 
which  you  shall  be  well  paid.”  She  said  this  so  carelessly 
that  an  ordinary  person  would  have  supposed  she  was 
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really  asking  for  some  unimportant  service  j  but  cleverly 
as  she  played  her  part,  Chupin  was  not  deceived. 

“No  one  asks  trifling  services  of  a  man  like  me,”  he 
said  coarsely.  “  Since  I  served  the  good  cause,  at  the 
peril  of  my  life,  people  seem  to  suppose  they’ve  a  right  to 
come  to  me  with  money  in  their  hands  whenever  they  want 
any  dirty  work  done.  It’s  true  that  I  was  well  paid  for 
that  other  job  ;  but  I  would  like  to  melt  all  the  gold  and 
pour  it  down  the  throats  of  those  who  gave  it  to  me.  Ah  !  I 
know  now  what  it  costs  the  poor  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  great !  Go  your  way ;  and  if  you  have  any  wickedness 
in  your  head,  do  it  yourself !  ” 

He  shouldered  his  gun  and  was  moving  off,  when 
Blanche  coldly  observed :  “  It  was  because  I  knew  of 
your  wrongs  that  I  stopped  you  ;  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  serve  me,  because  I  hate  the  Sairmeuses  like  you 
do.” 

These  words  excited  the  old  poacher’s  interest,  and  he 
paused.  “  I  know  very  well  that  you  hate  the  Sairmeuses 
now — but — ” 

“  But  what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  in  less  than  a  month  you  will  be  reconciled. 
And  then  that  old  wretch,  Chupin — ” 

“  We  shall  never  be  reconciled.” 

“  Hum  !  ”  growled  the  wily  rascal,  after  deliberating 
awhile.  And  if  I  did  assist  you,  what  compensation  will 
you  give  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  wish  for — money,  land,  a 
house — ” 

“  Many  thanks.  I  want  something  quite  different.” 

“  What  do  you  want  then  ?  Tell  me.” 

Chupin  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied :  “  This 
is  what  I  want.  I  have  a  good  many  enemies,  and  I  don’t 
even  feel  safe  in  my  own  house.  My  sons  abuse  me  when 
I’ve  been  drinking,  and  my  wife  is  quite  capable  of  pois¬ 
oning  my  wine.  I  tremble  for  my  life  and  for  my  money. 
I  can’t  endure  such  an  existence  much  longer.  Promise 
me  an  asylum  at  the  Chateau  de  Courtornieu  and  I’m 
yours.  I  shall  be  safe  in  your  house.  But  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  I  won’t  be  ill-treated  by  the  servants  like  I  was 
at  Sairmeuse.” 

“  Oh,  I  can  promise  you  all  that.” 

“  Swear  it  then  by  your  hope  of  heaven.” 
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u  I  swear  It.” 

There  was  such  evident  sincerity  in  her  accent  that 
Chupin  felt  re-assured.  He  leant  towards  her,  and  in  a 
low  voice,  remarked  :  “  Now  tell  me  your  business.”  His 
small  grey  eyes  glittered  in  a  threatening  fashion  ;  his  thin 
lips  were  drawn  tightly  over  his  sharp  teeth  ;  he  evidently 
expected  some  proposition  of  murder,  and  was  ready  to  ac¬ 
complish  it. 

His  attitude  evinced  his  feelings  so  plainly  that 
Blanche  shuddered.  “  Really,  what  I  want  of  you  is  al¬ 
most  nothing,”  she  replied.  “  I  only  want  you  to  watch 
the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.” 

“  Your  husband  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  my  husband.  I  want  to  know  what  he  does, 
where  he  goes,  and  what  persons  he  sees,  I  want  to  know 
how  he  spends  all  his  time.” 

“  What !  now  is  that  really  all  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ^ 
asked  Chupin  eagerly. 

“  For  the  present,  yes.  My  plans  are  not  yet  decided  ; 
but  circumstances  will  guide  me.” 

“You  can  rely  upon  me,”  replied  Chupin  at  once ;  “  but 
I  must  have  a  little  time.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand  that.  To-day  is  Saturday  ;  can  you 
give  me  a  first  report  on  Thursday  ?  ” 

“  In  five  days  ?  Yes,  probably.” 

“  In  that  case,  meet  me  here  on  Thursday,  at  the  same 
hour.” 

The  conversation  might  have  continued  a  few  moments 
longer,  but  at  this  very  moment  Aunt  Medea  was  heard 
exclaiming.  “  Some  one  is  coming !  ” 

“  Quick  !  we  must  not  be  seen  together.  Conceal  your¬ 
self,”  ejaculated  Blanche,  and  while  the  old  poacher  dis¬ 
appeared  with  one  bound  into  the  forest,  she  hastily  re¬ 
joined  her  chaperone.  A  few  paces  off  she  could  perceive 
one  of  her  father’s  servants  approaching. 

“  Ah  !  mademoiselle,”  exclaimed  the  lacquey,  “  we  have 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere  during  the  last  three 
hours.  Your  father  M.  le  Marquis — good  heavens  !  what 
a  misfortune  !  A  physician  has  been  sent  for.” 

“  Whatever  has  happened  ?  Is  my  father  dead  ?  ” 

“  No,  mademoiselle,  no ;  but — how  can  I  tell  you. 
When  the  marquis  went  out  this  morning  his  actions  were 
very  strange,  and — and — when  he  returned — ”  As  he 
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spoke  the  servant  tapped  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger. 
“  You  understand  me,  mademoiselle — when  he  came  home 
his  reason  seemed  to — to  have'  left  him  !  ” 

Without  waiting  for  the  servant  to  finish,  or  for  her  ter- 
rifled  aunt  to  follow  her,  Blanche  darted  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  chateau.  “  How  is  the  marquis  ?  ”  she  inquired  of 
the  first  servant  she  met. 

“  He  is  in  bed,  and  is  quieter  than  he  was,”  answered 
the  maid. 

But  Blanche  had  already  reached  her  father’s  room. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
valet  and  a  footman.  His  face  was  livid,  and  a  white  foam 
had  gathered  on  his  lips.  Still,  he  recognized  his  daugh* 
ter.  “Here  you  are,”  said  he.  “I  was  waiting  for 
you.” 

She  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  though  she  was  neither 
tender-hearted  nor  impressionable,  the  sight  seemed  to 
appal  her :  “  My  father  !  ”  she  faltered.  “  Good  heavens  ! 
what  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  ha !  ”  exclaimed  the  marquis,  with  a  discordant 
laugh.  “  I  met  him  !  what,  you  doubt  me  ?  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  the  wretch.  I  know  him  well ;  haven’t  I  seen 
his  cursed  face  before  my  eyes  for  more  than  a  month—* 
for  it  never  leaves  me.  I  saw  him.  It  was  in  the  forest 
near  the  Sanguille  rocks.  You  know  the  place  ;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  dark  there,  on  account  of  the  trees.  I  was  slowly 
walking  home  thinking  of  him,  when  suddenly  he  sprang 
up  before  me,  holding  out  his  arms  as  if  to  bar  my  passage. 
‘  Come,’  said  he,  ‘  you  must  join  me.’  He  was  armed  with 
a  gun ;  he  fired — ” 

The  marquis  paused,  and  Blanche  summoned  up  suffi¬ 
cient  courage  to  approach  him.  For  more  than  a  minute 
she  looked  at  him  attentively,  with  a  cold  magnetic  glance, 
such  as  often  exercises  great  influence  over  those  who 
have  lost  their  reason,  then  shaking  him  roughly  by  the 
arm,  she  exclaimed  :  “  Control  yourself,  father.  You  are 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination.  It  is  impossible  that  you 
can  have  seen  the  man  you  speak  of.” 

Blanche  knew  only  too  well  who  was  the  man  that  M. 
de  Courtornieu  alluded  to ;  but  she  dared  not,  could  not, 
utter  his  name. 

However,  the  marquis  had  resumed  his  scarcely  coherent 
narrative.  “  Was  I  dreaming  ?  ”  he  continued.  “  No,  it 
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was  Lacheneur,  Lacheneur  and  none  other  who  stood  in 
front  of  me.  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  the  proof  is  that  he  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  youth,  and 
which  was  known  only  to  him  and  me.  It  happened  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  all-powerful  in  Montaignac ; 
and  I  was  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the  emi¬ 
gres.  My  property  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  I  was  every 
moment  expecting  to  feel  the  executioner’s  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  when  Lacheneur  took  me  to  his  house.  He  con¬ 
cealed  me;  furnished  me  with  a  passport;  saved  my  money, 
and  saved  my  life  as  wrell ;  and  yet — and  yet  I  sentenced 
him  to  death.  That’s  the  reason  why  I’ve  seen  him  again. 
I  must  join  him  ;  he  told  me  so — I’m  a  dying  man  !  ” 
With  these  words  the  marquis  fell  back  on  his  pillows, 
pulled  the  bed  clothes  over  his  face,  and  lied  there  so 
rigid  and  motionless  that  one  might  readily  have  supposed 
the  counterpane  covered  some  inanimate  corpse. 

Mute  with  horror,  the  servants  exchanged  frightened 
glances.  Such  baseness  and  ingratitude  amazed  them. 
They  could  not  understand  why,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  marquis  had  not  pardoned  Lacheneur.  Blanche  alone 
retained  her  presence  of  mind.  Turning  to  her  father’s 
valet,  she  said :  “  Hasn’t  some  one  tried  to  injure  my 
father?” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,  some  one  most 
certainly  has :  a  little  more  and  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
would  have  been  killed.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  In  undressing  the  marquis  I  noticed  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  head.  I  also  examined  his  hat,  and 
I  found  three  holes  in  it,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
by  bullets.” 

“  Then  some  one  must  have  tried  to  murder  my  father,” 
murmured  Blanche,  “  and  this  attack  of  delirium  has  been 
brought  on  by  fright.  How  can  we  find  out  who  the 
would-be  murderer  was  ?  ” 

The  valet  shook  his  head.  “  I  suspect  that  old  poacher, 
who  is  always  prowling  about  here,  a  man  named— 
Chupin.” 

“  No,  it  couldn’t  have  been  him.” 

“Ah!  I  am  almost  sure  of  it.  There’s  no  one  else  in 
the  neighbourhood  capable  of  such  an  evil  deed.” 

Blanche  could  not  give  her  reasons  for  declaring  Chupin 
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innocent.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  het 
to  admit  that  she  had  met  him,  talked  with  him  for  more 
than  half-an-hour,  and  only  just  parted  from  him.  So  she 
remained  silent. 

Soon  afterwards  the  medical  man  arrived.  He  removed 
the  coverlet  from  M.  de  Courtomieu’s  face,  being  almost 
compelled  to  use  force  in  doing  so— -examined  the  patient 
with  evident  anxiety,  and  then  ordered  mustard  plasters, 
applications  of  ice  to  the  head,  leeches,  and  a  potion,  for 
which  a  servant  was  to  gallop  to  Montaignac  at  once. 
Immediately  afterwards  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  in 
the  house.  When  the  physician  left  the  sickroom,  Blanche 
followed  him.  “  Well,  doctor  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a  question¬ 
ing  look. 

The  physician  hesitated,  but  at  last  he  replied  ;  “  People 
sometimes  recover  from  such  attacks.” 

It  really  mattered  little  to  Blanche  whether  her  father 
recovered  or  died,  but  she  felt  that  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
cover  her  lost  influence  was  now  afforded  her.  If  she 
was  to  fight  successfully  against  Martial’s  desertion,  she 
must  improvise  a  very  different  reputation  to  that  which 
she  at  present  enjoyed.  Now,  if  she  could  only  appear  to 
the  world  in  the  character  of  a  patient  victim,  and  devoted 
daughter,  public  opinion,  which,  as  she  had  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  was  after  all  worth  having,  might  yet  turn  in  her 
favour.  Such  an  occasion  offering  itself  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Accordingly,  she  lavished  the  most  touching  .and 
delicate  attentions  on  her  suffering  father.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  induce  her  to  leave  his  bedside  for  a  moment, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  she  would  be 
persuaded  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  sick-room.  But  while  she  was  playing  this  self- 
imposed  role  of  sister  of  charity  with  a  talent  worthy  of 
a  healthier  mind,  her  chief  thoughts  were  for  Chupin. 
What  was  he  doing  at  Montaignac  ?  Was  he  watching 
Martial  as  he  had  promised?  How  slowly  the  time 
passed !  Would  that  Thursday  which  had  been  appointed 
for  their  meeting  never  come  ? 

It  came  at  last,  and  momentarily  entrusting  her  father 
to  Aunt  Medea’s  care,  Blanche  made  her  escape.  The  old 
poacher  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  appointed  place  near 
the  lake.  “  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?  ”  asked 
Blanche. 
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“  Next  to  nothing,  I’m  sorry  to  say.** 

**  What !  haven’t  you  been  watching  the  marquis  ?  ” 

“  Your  husband  ?  Excuse  me,  I  have  followed  him  like 
his  own  shadow.  But  I’m  afraid  the  news  I  have  of  him 
won’t  interest  you  very  much.  Since  the  duke  left  for 
Paris,  your  husband  has  charge  of  everything.  Ah  1  you 
wouldn’t  recognize  him !  He’s  always  busy  now.  He’s 
up  at  cock-crow ;  and  goes  to  bed  with  the  chickens.  He 
writes  letters  all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  receives 
every  one  who  calls  upon  him.  The  retired  officers  are 
hand  and  glove  with  him.  He  has  re-instated  five  or  six  of 
them,  and  has  granted  pensions  to  two  others.  He  seldom 
goes  out,  and  never  in  the  evening.” 

He  paused,  and  for  a  moment  Blanche  remained  silent. 
A  question  rose  to  her  lips,  and  yet  she  scarcely  dared  to 
propound  it.  She  blushed  with  shame,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  supreme  effort  that  she  managed  to  articulate,  “  But 
he  must  surely  have  a  mistress  ?  ” 

Chupin  burst  into  a  noisy  laugh.  “  Well,  we  have  come 
to  it  at  last,”  he  said,  with  an  air  of  audacious  familiarity 
that  made  Blanche  positively  shudder.  “  You  mean  that 
scoundrel  Lacheneur’s  daughter,  don’t  you  ?  that  stuck-up 
minx  Marie-Anne  ?  ” 

“  Blanche  felt  that  denial  was  useless.  “  Yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  I  do  mean  Marie-Anne.” 

“  Ah,  well  !  she’s  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of.  She 
must  have  fled  with  her  other  lover,  Maurice  d’Escorval.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all !  Of  all  the  Lacheneurs,  the  only  one 
remaining  about  here  is  Jean  the  son,  who  leads  a  vaga¬ 
bond  life,  poaching  much  as  I  do.  He’s  always  in  the 
woods,  day  and  night,  with  his  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
I  caught  sight  of  him  once.  He’s  quite  frightful  to  look 
at,  a  perfect  skeleton,  with  eyes  that  glitter  like  live  coals. 
If  he  ever  meets  me  and  sees  me,  my  account  will  be  set¬ 
tled  then  and  there.” 

Blanche  turned  pale.  Plainly  enough  it  was  Jean  Lach- 
eneur  who  had  fired  at  her  father.  However,  concealing 
her  agitation,  she  replied,  “  I,  myself,  feel  sure  that  Marie- 
Anne  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  concealed  at  Montaignac, 
probably.  I  must  know.  Try  and  find  out  where  she  is 
by  Monday,  when  I  will  meet  you  here  again.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  trv,”  answered  Chupin,  and  he  did  in 
14 
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deed  try ;  exerting  all  his  energy  and  cunning,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  fettered  by  the  precautions  which  he  took  to  shield 
himself  against  Balstain  and  Jean  Lacheneur;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  to  prosecute  his  search  personally, 
as  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  would  have  consented  to 
give  him  the  least  information.  “  Still  no  news  !  ”  he 
said  to  Blanche  at  each  succeeding  interview.  But  she 
would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  Marie-Anne  having  fled 
with  Maurice.  Jealousy  will  not  yield  even  to  evidence. 
She  had  declared  that  Marie-Anne  had  taken  her  husband 
from  her,  that  Martial  and  Marie-Anne  loved  each  other, 
and  it  must  be  so,  all  proofs  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  At  last,  one  morning,  she  found  her  spy  jubilant. 
“  Good  news  !  ”  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her  ;  “  we 
have  caught  the  minx  at  last.” 


XXX. 

This  was  three  days  after  Marie-Anne’s  arrival  at  the  Bor- 
derie,  which  event  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  ;  Chanlouineau’s  will  es¬ 
pecially  forming  the  subject  of  countless  comments.  The 
old  folks  looked  grave,  and  repeated  to  one  another,  “  Ah, 
well,  here’s  M.  Lacheneur’s  daughter  with  an  income  of 
more  than  two  thousand  francs,  without  counting  the  house.” 
While  the  unattractive  maidens  who  had  not  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  husbands  muttered  in  their  turn, 
“  An  honest  girl  would  have  had  no  such  luck  as  that !  ” 
When  Chupin  brought  this  great  news  to  Blanche  she 
trembled  with  anger,  and  clenched  her  soft  white  hands, 
exclaiming  :  “  What  audacity !  What  impudence  I  ” 

The  old  poacher  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  “  If 
each  of  her  lovers  gives  her  as  much  she  will  be  richer  than 
a  queen,”  quothed  he  maliciously.  “  She  will  be  able  to 
buy  up  Sairmeuse,  and  Courtornieu  as  well  if  she  chooses.” 

“  And  this  is  the  woman  who  has  estranged  Martial 
from  me  !  ”  ejaculated  Blanche.  “  He  abandons  me  for 
a  filthy  drab  like  that !  ”  She  was  so  incensed  that  she  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  Chupin’s  presence,  making  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
strain  herself,  or  to  hide  the  secret  of  her  sufferings.  “  Are 
you  sure  that  what  you  tell  me  is  true  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  As  sure  as  you  stand  there.” 
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“Who  told  you  all  this?” 

“No  one — I  have  eyes.  That  is,  I  overheard  two  vil¬ 
lagers  talking  about  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur’s  return  ;  so 
then  I  went  to  the  Borderie  to  sec  for  myself,  and  I  found 
all  the  shutters  open.  Marie-Anne  was  leaning  out  of 
a  window.  She  doesn’t  even  wear  mourning,  the  heartless 
hussy  !  ”  Chupin  spoke  the  truth,  but  then  the  only  dress 
the  poor  girl  possessed  was  the  one  that  Madame  d’Escor- 
val  had  lent  her  on  the  night  of  the  insurrection,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  doff  her  masculine  attire. 

The  old  poacher  was  about  to  increase  Blanche’s  irrita¬ 
tion  by  some  further  malicious  remarks,  when  she  checked 
him  with  the  enquiry — “  Whereabouts  is  the  Borderie  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  here,  opposite  the 
water  mills  on  the  Oiselle,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
bank.” 

“Ah,  yes!  I  remember  now.  Were  you  ever  in  the 
house  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  scores  and  scores  of  times  while  Chanlouineau  was 
living.” 

“  Then  you  can  describe  it  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  I  could.  It  stands  in  an  open  space  a 
little  distance  from  the  road.  There’s  a  small  garden  in 
front,  and  an  orchard  behind.  They  are  both  hedged  in. 
In  the  rear  of  the  orchard,  on  the  right,  are  the  vineyards  ; 
while  on  the  left  there’s  a  small  grove  planted  round  about 
a  spring.”  Chupin  paused  suddenly  in  his  description,  and 
with  a  knowing  wink,  inquired  :  “  But  what  use  do  you  mean 
to  make  of  all  this  information  ?  ” 

“  That’s  no  matter  of  yours.  But  tell  me,  what  is  the 
house  like  inside  ?  ” 

“  There  are  three  large  square  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  I  can’t  say  what  there  is 
upstairs,  as  I’ve  never  been  there.” 

“  And  what  are  the  rooms  you’ve  seen  furnished  like  ?  ” 

“  Why,  like  those  in  any  peasant’s  house,  to  be  sure." 
Chupin,  it  should  be  observed,  knew  nothing  of  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  apartment  which  Chanlouineau  had  intended  for  Marie 
Anne.  Indeed,  the  only  stranger  who  was  aware  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  was  the  leading  upholsterer  of  Montaignac,  for  the 
young  farmer  had  never  confided  his  secret  to  any  one  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  furniture  had  been  brought  to 
the  Borderie  one  night  in  the  stealthiest  fashion. 
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“How  many  doors  are  there  to  the  house  ?  ”  enquired 
Blanche. 

“  Three  :  one  opening  into  the  garden,  one  into  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  another  communicating  with  the  stables.  The 
staircase  is  in  the  middle  room.” 

“  And  is  Marie-Anne  quite  alone  at  the  Borderie  ?  ” 

“  Quite  alone  at  present ;  but  I  expect  her  brigand  of  a 
brother  will  join  her  before  long.” 

After  this  reply,  Blanche  fell  into  so  deep  and  prolonged 
a  reverie  that  Chupin  at  last  became  impatient.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  touch  her  on  the  arm,  and,  in  a  wily  voice,  en¬ 
quired,  “  Well,  what  shall  we  decide  ?  ” 

Blanche  drew  back  shuddering.  “  My  mind  is  not  yet 
made  up,”  she  stammered.  “  I  must  reflect — I  will  see.” 
And  then  noting  the  old  poacher’s  discontented  face,  she 
added,  “  I  will  do  nothing  lightly.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  the 
marquis.  If  he  goes  to  the  Borderie,  and  he  will  go  there, 
I  must  be  informed  of  it.  If  he  writes,  and  he  will  write, 
try  to  procure  one  of  his  letters.  I  must  see  you  every 
other  day.  Don’t  rest !  Try  to  deserve  the  good  place  I 
am  reserving  for  you  at  Courtornieu.  Now  go  !  ” 

The  old  rascal  trudged  off  without  attempting  a  rejoinder, 
but  his  manner  plainly  showed  that  he  was  intensely  dis¬ 
appointed.  “  It  serves  me  deucedly  well  right,”  he 
growled.  “  I  oughtn’t  to  have  listened  to  such  a  silty, 
affected  woman.  She  fills  the  air  with  her  ravings,  wants 
to  kill  everybody,  burn  and  destroy  everything.  She  only 
asks  for  an  opportunity.  Well,  the  occasion  presents  it¬ 
self,  and  then  of  course  her  heart  fails  her.  She  draws 
back,  and  gets  afraid  !  ” 

In  these  remarks'Chupin  did  Blanche  great  injustice.  If, 
as  he  had  noted,  she  had  shrunk  back  shuddering  when 
he  urged  her  to  decide,  it  was  not  because  her  will 
wavered,  but  rather  because  her  flesh  instinctively  revolted 
against  the  deed  she  had  in  her  mind.  The  old  spy’s  un¬ 
welcome  touch,  his  perfidious  voice  and  threatening  glance, 
may  also  in  a  minor  degree  have  prompted  this  movement 
of  repulsion.  At  all  events,  Blanche’s  reflections  were  by 
no  means  calculated  to  appease  her  rancour.  Whatever 
Chupin  and  the  Sairmeuse  villagers  might  say  to  the  contrary, 
she  regarded  the  story  which  Marie-Anne,  in  obedience  ta 
the  Abbe  Midon’s  instructions,  had  told  of  her  travels  in 
Piedmont  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  and  nothing  more.  In  her 
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opinion,  Marie- Anne  had  simply  emerged  from  some  re- 
treat  where  Martial  had  previously  deemed  it  prudent  to 
conceal  her.  But  why  this  sudden  re-appearance  ?  Vin¬ 
dictive  Blanche  was  ready  to  swear  that  it  was  out  of  mere 
bravado,  and  intended  only  as  an  insult  to  herself.  “  Ah, 
I  «//7/have  my  revenge,”  she  thought.  “I  would  tear  my 
heart  out  if  it  were  capable  of  cowardly  weakness  under 
such  provocation !  ” 

The  voice  of  conscience  was  unheard,  unheeded,  in  this 
tumult  of  passion.  Her  sufferings,  and  Jean  Lacheneur’s 
attempt  upon  her  father’s  life,  seemed  to  justify  the  most 
terrible  reprisals.  She  had  plenty  of  time  now  to  brood 
over  her  wrongs,  and  to  concoct  schemes  of  vengeance ; 
for  her  father  no  longer  required  her  care.  He  had  passed 
from  the  frenzied  ravings  of  delirium  to  the  stupor  of 
idiocy.  And  yet  the  physician  had  confidently  declared 
his  patient  to  be  cured.  Cured  !  The  body  was  cured, 
perhaps,  but  reason  had  utterly  fled.  All  traces  of  intelli¬ 
gence  had  left  the  marquis’s  once  mobile  face,  so  ready  in 
former  times  to  assume  the  precise  expression  which  his 
hypocrisy  and  duplicity  required.  His  eyes,  which  had 
gleamed  with  cunning,  wore  a  dull,  vacant  stare,  and  his 
under  lip  hung  low,  as  is  customary  with  idiots.  Worst  of 
all,  no  hope  of  any  improvement  was  to  be  entertained. 
A  single  passion — indulgence  at  table — had  taken  the  place 
of  all  those  which  in  former  times  had  swayed  the  life  of 
this  ambitious  man.  The  marquis,  in  previous  years  most 
temperate  in  his  habits,  now  ate  and  drank  with  disgusting 
voracity,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  extremely  corpulent. 
Between  his  meals  he  would  wander  about  the  Chateau 
and  its  surrounding  in  a  listless  fashion,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did.  His  memory  had  gone,  and  he  had  lost  all 
sense  of  dignity,  all  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Even 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  last  which  dies  within 
us,  had  departed,  and  he  had  to  be  watched  like  a  child. 
Often,  as  he  roamed  about  the  grounds,  his  daughter  would 
gaze  at  him  from  her  window  with  a  strange  terror  in  her 
heart.  But  after  all,  this  warning  of  providence  only  in¬ 
creased  her  desire  for  revenge.  “  Who  would  not  prefer 
death  to  such  a  misfortune  ?  ”  she  murmured.  “  Ah !  Jean 
Lacheneur’s  revenge  is  far  more  terrible  than  if  his  bullet 
had  pierced  my  father’s  heart.  It  is  a  similar  revenge 
that  I  must  have,  and  I  will  have  it !  ” 
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She  saw  Chupin  every  two  or  three  days  ;  sometimes  go* 
ing  alone  to  the  meeting-place,  and  at  others  in  Aunt 
Medea’s  company.  The  old  poacher  came  punctually 
enough  although  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of  his  task.  “  I 
am  risking  a  great  deal,”  he  growled.  “  I  fancied  that 
Jean  Lacheneur  would  go  and  live  at  the  Borderie  with  his 
sister.  Then,  I  should  have  been  safe.  But  no ;  the 
brigand  continues  to  prowl  about  with  his  gun  under  his 
arm  :  and  sleeps  in  the  woods  at  night  time.  What  game 
is  he  after  ?  Why,  Father  Chupin,  of  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  that  my  rascally  innkeeper  over  there 
has  abandoned  his  inn  and  disappeared.  Where  is  he  ? 
Hidden  behind  one  of  these  trees,  perhaps,  in  settling  what 
part  of  my  body  he  shall  plunge  his  knife  into.”  What 
irritated  the  old  poacher  most  of  all  was,  that  after  two 
months  watching  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what¬ 
ever  might  have  been  Martial’s  connection  with  Marie-Anne 
in  former  times,  everything  was  now  all  over  between  them. 

But  Blanche  would  not  admit  this.  “  Own  that  they  are 
more  cunning  than  you  are,  Father  Chupin,  but  don’t  tell 
me  they  don’t  see  each  other,”  she  observed  one  day. 

“  Cunning — and  how  ?  ”  was  the  retort.  “  Since  I  have 
been  watching  the  marquis,  he  hasn’t  once  passed  outside 
the  fortifications  of  Montaignac,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  postman  at  Sairmeuse,  whom  my  wife  cleverly  ques¬ 
tioned,  declares  that  he  hasn’t  taken  a  single  letter  to  the 
Borderie.” 

After  this,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  of  a  safe  and 
pleasant  retreat  at  Courtornieu,  Chupin  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  his  task  altogether ;  as  it  was,  he  relaxed  his  sur¬ 
veillance  considerably ;  coming  to  the  rendezvous  with 
Blanche,  chiefly  because  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
claiming  some  money  for  his  expenses,  on  each  occasion. 
And  when  Blanche  asked  him  for  an  account  of  every¬ 
thing  that  Martial  had  done  since  their  previous  meeting, 
he  generally  told  her  anything  that  came  into  his  head. 
However,  one  day,  early  in  September,  she  interrupted 
him  as  he  began  the  same  old  story,  and,  looking  him 
steadfastly  in  the  eyes,  exclaimed :  “  Either  you  are  be¬ 
traying  me,  Father  Chupin,  or  else  you  are  a  fool.  Yes¬ 
terday  Martial  and  Marie-Anne  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together  at  the  Croix  d’Arcy.” 
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After  the  old  physician  of  Vigano  had  left  the  Borderie 
with  his  precious  burden,  Marie-Anne  fell  into  a  state  of 
bitter  despondency.  Many  in  her  situation  would  perhaps 
have  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief,  for  had  she  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  concealing  the  outcome  of  her  frailty,  which 
none,  save  perhaps  the  Abbe  Midon,  so  much  as  suspected  ? 
Hence,  her  despondency  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  have 
been  uncalled  for.  But  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  sublime  instinct  of  maternity  had  been  awakened  in 
her  breast ;  and  when  she  saw  the  physician  leave  her, 
carrying  away  her  child  she  felt  as  if  her  soul  and  body 
were  being  rent  asunder.  When  might  she  hope  to  set 
her  eyes  again  on  this  poor  babe  who  was  doubly  dear  to 
her  by  reason  of  the  very  sorrow  and  anguish  he  had  cost 
her  ?  Ah,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  promise  to  Maurice, 
she  would  have  braved  public  opinion  and  kept  her  infant 
son  at  the  Borderie.  Had  she  not  braved  calumny  already  ? 
She  had  been  accused  of  having  three  lovers.  Chanloui- 
neau,  Martial,  and  Maurice.  The  comments  of  the 
villagers  had  not  affected  her  ;  but  she  had  been  tortured, 
and  was  still  tortured  by  the  thought  that  these  people 
didn’t  know  the  truth.  Maurice  was  her  husband,  and  yet 
she  dare  not  proclaim  the  fact ;  she  was  “  Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur  ”  to  all  around — a  maiden — a  living  lie.  Surely 
such  a  situation  accounted  only  too  completely  for  her 
despondency  and  distress.  And  when  she  thought  of  her 
brother  she  positively  shuddered  with  dismal  apprehen¬ 
sions. 

Having  learnt  that  Jean  was  roving  about  the  country 
she  sent  for  him  ;  but  it  was  not  without  considerable 
persuasion  that  he  consented  to  come  and  see  her  at  the 
Borderie.  A  glance  at  his  appearance  sufficed  to  explain 
all  Chupin’s  terror.  The  young  fellow’s  clothes  were  in 
tatters,  and  the  expression  of  his  weather-stained,  un¬ 
shaven,  unkempt  face  was  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 
When  he  entered  the  cottage,  Marie-Anne  recoiled  with 
fear.  She  did  not  recognize  him  until  he  spoke.  “  It  is 
I,  sister,”  he  said  gloomily. 

“  What,  you — my  poor  Jean  !  you  !  ” 

He  surveyed  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  a 
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sneering  laugh  retorted,  “  Well,  really,  I  shouldn’t  like  to 
meet  myself  at  dusk  in  the  forest.” 

Marie-Anne  fancied  she  could  detect  a  threat  behind 
this  ironical  remark,  and  her  apprehensions  were  painful 
in  the  extreme.  “  What  a  life  you  must  be  leading,  my 
poor  brother !  ”  she  said  after  a  brief  pause.  “  Why 
didn’t  you  come  here  sooner?  Now,  I  have  you  here,  I 
shall  not  let  you  go.  You  will  not  desert  me.  I  need 
protection  and  love  so  much.  You  will  remain  with 
me  ?  ” 

“  That’s  impossible,  Marie-Anne.” 

“  And  why  ?  ” 

Jean  averted  his  glance  ;  his  face  coloured,  and  it  was 
with  evident  hesitation  that  he  replied — “  Because  I’ve  a 
right  to  dispose  of  my  own  life,  but  not  of  yours.  We 
can’t  be  anything  to  each  other  any  longer.  I  deny  you 
to-day,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  deny  me  to-morrow. 
Yes,  although  you  are  now  the  only  person  on  earth  I 
love.  I  must  and  do  renounce  you.  Your  worst  enemies 
haven’t  slandered  you  more  foully  than  I  have  done,  for 
before  numerous  witnesses  I  have  openly  declared  that  I 
would  never  set  my  foot  inside  a  house  given  you  by 
Chanlouineau.” 

“  What,  you  said  that — you,  Jean — you,  my  brother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  said  it,  and  with  a  purpose ;  for  it  must  be 
supposed  that  there  is  a  deadly  feud  between  us,  so  that 
neither  you  nor  Maurice  d’Escorval  may  be  accused  of 
complicity  in  any  deed  of  mine.” 

Marie-Anne  gazed  at  her  brother  wonderingly.  “  He 
is  mad !  ”  she  murmured,  and  then  with  a  burst  of  energy, 
she  added,  “  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  Tell  me ;  I 
must  know.” 

“  Nothing !  leave  me  to  myself.” 

“Jean!” 

“  Leave  me  to  myself,”  he  repeated  roughly. 

Marie-Anne  felt  that  her  apprehensions  were  correct 
“  Take  care,  take  care,”  she  said  entreatingly.  “  Do  no! 
tamper  with  such  matters.  God’s  justice  will  punish 
those  who  have  wronged  us.” 

But  nothing  could  move  Jean  Lacheneur,  or  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  With  a  hoarse,  discordant  laugh,  he 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  gun  and  retorted,  “  That’s  my 
justice !  ” 
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Marie-Anne  almost  tottered  as  she  heard  these  words. 
She  discerned  in  her  brother’s  mind  the  same  fixed,  fatal 
idea  which  had  lured  her  father  on  to  destruction — the 
idea  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything — family, 
friends,  fortune,  and  even  his  daughter’s  honour,  the  idea 
which  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed,  which  had  cost  the 
lives  of  so  many  innocent  men,  and  had  finally  led  him  to 
the  scaffold  himself.  “Jean,”  she  murmured,  “  remember 
our  father.” 

The  young  fellow’s  face  turned  livid ;  and  instinctively 
he  clenched  his  fists.  But  the  words  he  uttered  were  the 
more  impressive  as  his  voice  was  calm  and  low.  “  It  is 
just  because  I  do  remember  my  father  that  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  justice  shall  be  done.  Ah  !  these  wretched  nobles 
wouldn’t  display  such  audacity  if  all  sons  had  my  will  and 
determination.  A  scoundrel  like  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
would  hesitate  before  he  attacked  an  honest  man  if  he 
were  only  obliged  to  say  to  himself :  ‘  If  I  wrong  this 
man,  and  even  should  I  kill  him,  I  cannot  escape  retri¬ 
butive  justice,  for  his  children  will  surely  call  me  to 
account.  Their  vengeance  will  fall  on  me  and  mine ; 
they  will  pursue  us  by  day  and  night,  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  seasons.  We  must  ever  fear  their  hatred  for  they  will 
be  implacable  and  merciless.  I  shall  never  leave  my 
house  without  fear  of  a  bullet ;  never  lift  food  to  my  lips 
without  dread  of  poison.  And  until  I  and  mine  have  suc¬ 
cumbed,  these  avengers  will  prowl  round  about  our  home 
threatening  us  at  every  moment  with  death,  dishonour, 
ruin,  infamy,  and  misery  !  ’  ”  The  young  fellow  paused, 
laughed  nervously,  and  then,  in  a  still  slower  voice,  he 
added  :  “  That  is  what  the  Sairmeuses  and  the  Courtornieus 
have  to  expect  from  me.”  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  import  of  these  words.  Jean  Lacheneur’s  threats 
were  not  the  wild  ravings  of  anger.  His  was  a  cold,  deep- 
set  premeditated  desire  for  vengeance  which  would  last  as 
long  as  he  lived — and  he  took  good  care  that  his  sister 
should  understand  him,  for  between  his  teeth  he  added : 
“Undoubtedly  these  people  are  very  high,  and  I  am  very 
low ;  but  when  a  tiny  insect  pierces  the  root  of  a  giant 
oak,  that  tree  is  doomed.” 

Marie-Anne  realized  that  all  her  entreaties  would  fail 
to  turn  her  brother  from  his  purpose,  and  yet  she  could 
not  allow  him  to  leave,  without  making  one  more  effort' 
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It  was  with  clasped  hands  and  in  a  supplicating  voice  that 
she  begged  him  to  renounce  his  projects,  but  he  still  re¬ 
mained  obdurate,  and  when  changing  her  tactics  she 
asked  him  to  remain  with  her,  at  least  that  evening  and 
share  her  frugal  supper,  adding  in  trembling  tones  that  u 
might  be  the  last  time  they  would  see  each  other  for  long 
years,  he  again  repeated,  “  You  ask  me  an  impossibility !  ” 
And  yet  he  was  visibly  moved,  and  if  his  voice  was  stem, 
a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye.  She  was  clinging  to  him  im¬ 
ploringly,  when,  yielding  for  one  moment  to  the  impulse 
of  nature,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart.  “  Poor  sister — poor  Marie-Anne,”  he  said,  “  you 
will  never  know  what  it  costs  me  to  refuse  your  supplica¬ 
tions.  But  I  cannot  yield  to  them.  I  have  been  most 
imprudent  in  coming  here  at  all.  You  don’t  realize  the 
danger  to  which  you  may  be  exposed  if  folks  suspect  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  us.  I  trust  that  you  and 
Maurice  may  lead  a  calm  and  happy  life.  It  would  be  a 
crime  for  me  to  mix  you  up  with  my  wild  schemes.  Think 
of  me  sometimes,  but  don’t  try  to  see  me,  or  even  to  find  out 
what  has  become  of  me.  A  man  like  me  struggles, 
triumphs,  or  perishes  alone.”  He  kissed  Marie-Anne 
passionately,  and  freed  himself  from  her  detaining  hands. . 
“  Farewell !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  when  you  see  me  again,  our 
father  will  be  avenged  !  ” 

Then  with  one  bound  he  reached  the  door.  She 
sprang  out  after  him,  meaning  to  call  him  back,  but  he 
had  already  disappeared.  “  It  is  all  over,”  murmured  the 
wretched  girl ;  “  my  brother  is  lost.  Nothing  will  restrain 
him  now.”  And  a  vague,  inexplicable,  dread  invaded 
her  heart.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  being  slowly  but  surely 
drawn  into  a  whirlpool  of  passion,  rancour,  vengeance,  and 
crime,  and  a  voice  whispered  that  she  would  be  crushed. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  after  this  incident,  when  one 
evening,  while  she  was  preparing  her  supper,  she  heard  a 
rustling  sound  outside.  She  turned  and  looked :  some 
one  had  slipped  a  letter  under  the  front  door.  Without  a 
moments  hesitation,  she  raised  the  latch  and  courageously 
sprang  out  on  to  the  threshold.  No  one  could  be  seen. 
The  gloom  was  well  nigh  impenetrable,  and  when  she  lis¬ 
tened  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  With  a  trembling 
hand  she  picked  up  the  letter,  walked  towards  the  lamp 
burning  on  her  supper  table,  and  looked  at  the  address, 
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“  From  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in 
amazement,  as  she  recognized  Martial’s  hand-writing.  So 
he  had  written  to  her !  He  had  dared  to  write  to  her  ! 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  bum  the  letter  ;  and  she  was  al¬ 
ready  holding  it  over  the  stove,  when  she  suddenly  thought 
of  her  friends  concealed  at  Father  Poignot’s  farm.  “  For 
their  sake,”  she  thought,  “  I  must  read  it,  and  see  if  they 
are  threatened  with  danger.” 

Then  hastily  opening  the  missive,  she  found  that  it  was 
as  follows  :  “  My  dear  Marie-Anne — Perhaps  you  have 
suspected  who  it  is  that  has  given  an  entirely  new  and  cer¬ 
tainly  surprising  turn  to  events.  Perhaps  you  have  also 
understood  the  motives  that  guided  him.  In  that  case  I  am 
amply  repaid  for  my  efforts,  for  you  can  no  longer  refuse 
me  your  esteem.  But  my  work  of  reparation  is  not  yet 
perfect.  I  have  prepared  everything  for  a  revision  of  the 
judgment  that  condemned  the  Baron  d’Escorval  to  death, 
or  for  having  him  pardoned.  You  must  know  where  the 
baron  is  concealed.  Acquaint  him  with  my  plans  and  as¬ 
certain  whether  he  prefers  a  revision  of  judgment,  or  a  sim¬ 
ple  pardon.  If  he  wishes  for  a  new  trial,  I  will  give  him  a 
letter  of  licence  from  the  king.  I  await  your  reply  before 
acting.  Martial  de  Sairmeuse.” 

Marie-Anne’s  head  whirled.  This  was  the  second  time 
that  Martial  had  astonished  her  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
his  love.  How  noble  the  two  men  who  had  loved  her  and 
whom  she  had  rejected,  had  proved  themselves  to  be. 
One  of  them  Chanlouineau,  after  dying  for  her  sake,  had 
sought  to  protect  her  from  beyond  the  grave.  The  other, 
Martial  de  Sairmeuse  had  sacrificed  the  connections  and 
prejudices  of  his  caste,  and  hazarded  with  noble  reckless¬ 
ness  the  political  fortunes  of  his  house,  so  as  to  insure  as 
far  as  possible  her  own  happiness  and  that  of  those  she 
loved.  And  yet  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen,  the  father 
of  her  child,  Maurice  d’Escorval,  had  not  given  as  much  as  a 
sign  of  life  since  he  left  her  five  months  before.  But  sudden¬ 
ly  and  without  reason,  Marie-Anne  passed  from  profound  ad¬ 
miration  to  deep  distrust.  “What  if  Martial’s  offer  were 
only  a  trap  ?  ”  This  was  the  suspicion  that  darted  through 
her  mind.  “Ah!”  she  thought,  “the  Marquis  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  would  be  a  hero  if  he  were  sincere  !  ”  And  she  did 
not  wish  him  to  be  a  hero. 

The  result  of  her  suspicions  was  that  she  hesitated  five 
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day-5  before  repairing  to  the  meeting  place  where  Fathef 
Poignot  usually  awaited  her.  When  she  did  go,  in  lieu  of 
the  worthy  farmer  she  found  the  Abbe  Midon,  who  had 
been  greatly  alarmed  by  her  prolonged  absence.  It  was 
night  time,  but  Marie- Anne,  fortunately,  knew  Martial’s  let¬ 
ter  by  heart.  The  abbe  made  her  repeat  it  twice,  the 
/second  rime  very  slowly,  and  when  she  had  concluded,  he  re- 
Imarked  :  “  This  young  man  no  doubt  has  the  prejudices  of 
his  rank  and  his  education  ;  but  his  heart  is  noble  and  gen* 
erous.”  And  when  Marie-Anne  disclosed  her  suspicions. 
“You  are  wrong,  my  child,”  he  added,  “  the  marquis  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sincere,  and  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  generosity.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion.  En¬ 
trust  this  letter  to  me.  I  will  consult  the  baron,  and  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  know  our  decision.” 

Four  and  twenty  hours  later  the  abbe  and  Marie-Anne 
met  again  at  the  same  spot.  “  M.  d’Escorval,”  said  the 
priest,  “  agrees  with  me  that  we  must  trust  ourselves  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sairmeuse.  Only  the  baron,  being  innocent, 
cannot,  will  not,  accept  a  pardon.  He  demands  a  revision 
of  the  iniquitous  judgment  which  condemned  him — in  one 
word,  a  new  trial.” 

Marie-Anne  had  foreseen  this  determination,  and  yet 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming :  “  What !  M.  d’Escorval 
means  to  give  himself  up  to  his  enemies  !  To  risk  his  life 
on  the  chance  of  acquittal  ?  ”  The  priest  nodded  assent, 
and  then  knowing  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  attempt  ar¬ 
guing  the  point  Marie-Anne  submissively  remarked  :  “  In 
this  case,  I  must  ask  you  for  a  rough  draft  of  the  letter  I 
ought  to  write  to  the  marquis.” 

For  a  moment  the  priest  did  not  reply.  He  evidently 
had  some  misgivings.  At  last,  summoning  all  his  courage, 
he  answered.  “  It  would  be  better  not  to  write.” 

“  But - ” 

“  It  is  not  that  I  distrust  the  marquis,  not  by  any  means, 
but  a  letter  is  dangerous  ;  it  doesn’t  always  reach  the  per¬ 
son  it’s  addressed  to.  You  must  see  M.  de  Sairmeuse.” 

Marie-Anne  recoiled.  “  Never  !  never !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

The  abbe  did  not  seem  surprised.  “  I  understand  your 
repugnance,  my  child,”  he  said,  gently  ;  “  your  reputation 
has  suffered  greatly  through  the  marquis’s  .attentions.  But 
duty  calls,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  hesitate.  You  know 
that  the  baron  is  innocent,  and  you  know,  alas,  that  yout 
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father’s  mad  enterprise  has  ruined  him.  You  mast,  at  least, 
make  this  atoning  sacrifice.”  He  then  explained  to  her 
everything  she  would  have  to  say,  and  did  not  leave  her  un¬ 
til  she  had  promised  to  see  the  marquis  in  person. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Marie- Anne’s  aversion  to 
this  interview  was  due  to  the  reason  which  the  abbe  as* 
signed.  Her  reputation  !  Alas,  she  knew  that  it  was  lost 
for  ever.  A  fortnight  before  the  prospect  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  would  have  in  no  wise  disquieted  her.  Then,  though 
she  no  longer  hated  Martial,  she  thought  of  him  with  indif¬ 
ference,  whereas  now - Perhaps,  in  choosing  the  Croix 

d’Arcy  for  the  rendezvous,  she  hoped  that  this  spot  with 
its  cruel  memories  would  restore  aversion  to  her  heart. 
As  she  walked  along  towards  the  meeting  place,  she  said 
to  herself  that  no  doubt  Martial  would  wound  her  feelings 
by  his  usual  tone  of  careless  gallantry.  But  in  this  she 
was  mistaken.  The  young  marquis  was  greatly  agitated, 
but  he  did  not  utter  a  word  unconnected  with  the  purport 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  only  when  the  conference  was  over, 
and  he  had  consented  to  all  the  conditions  suggested  by 
the  abbe,  that  he  sadly  remarked :  “  We  are  friends,  are  we 
not?” 

And  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  she  answered,  “  Yes.” 

And  that  was  all.  He  remounted  his  horse,  which  had 
been  held  by  a  servant,  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction 
of  Montaignac.  Breathless,  with  cheeks  on  fire,  Marie- 
Anne  watched  him  as  bending  low  in  the  saddle  he  urged 
his  horse  onward  over  the  dusty  highway,  until  at  last  a 
bend  and  some  projecting  trees  finally  hid  him  from  view. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  became  as  it  were  conscious  of 
her  thoughts.  “  Ah,  wretched  woman  that  I  am,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  is  it  possible  I  could  ever  love  any  other  man 
than  Maurice,  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  child  ?  ” 

Her  voice  was  still  trembling  with  emotion  when  she  re¬ 
lated  the  particulars  of  the  interview  to  the  abbe.  But  he 
did  not  perceive  her  trouble,  his  thoughts  being  busy  with 
the  baron’s  interests.  “  I  felt  sure,”  said  he,  “  that  Mar¬ 
tial  would  agree  to  our  conditions.  I  was,  indeed,  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  even  made  every  arrangement  for  the  baron  to 
leave  the  farm.  He  will  leave  it  to-morrow  night  and  wait 
at  your  house  till  we  receive  the  letters  of  licence  from  the 
king.  The  heat  and  bad  ventilation  of  Poignot's  loft  are 
certainly  retarding  his  recovery.  One  of  Poignot’s  boys  will 
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bring  our  baggage  to-morrow  evening,  and  at  eleven  o’clock 
or  so  we  will  place  M.  d’Escorval  in  a  vehicle  and  all  sup 
together  at  the  Borderie.” 

“  Heaven  comes  to  my  aid  !  ”  murmured  Marie-Anne  as 
she  walked  home,  reflecting  that  now  she  would  no  longer 
be  alone.  With  Madame  d’Escorval  at  her  side  to  talk  to 
her  of  Maurice,  and  the  cheerful  presence  of  her  other 
friends,  she  would  soon  be  able  to  chase  away  those  thoughts 
of  Martial,  now  haunting  her. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  she  was  in  better 
spirits  than  she  had  been  for  months,  and  once,  while  put¬ 
ting  her  little  house  in  order,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
herself  singing  at  her  work.  Just  as  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  was  striking  she  heard  a  peculiar  whistle.  This 
was  a  signal  from  the  younger  Poignot,  who  soon  appeared 
laden  with  an  arm-chair  for  the  sick  man,  the  abbe’s  medi¬ 
cine  chest,  and  a  bag  of  books.  They  were  all  placed  in 
the  room  upstairs — the  room  which  Chanlouineau  had 
decorated  at  such  cost,  and  which  Marie-Anne  now  in¬ 
tended  for  the  baron.  Young  Poignot  told  her  that  he 
had  several  other  things  to  bring,  and  nearly  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  fancying  that  he  might  be  overloaded,  she  ventured 
out  to  meet  him.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  as  she 
hastened  on,  Marie-Anne  failed  to  notice  two  figures 
stooping  behind  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes  in  her  little 
garden. 


XXXII. 

Chupin  was  at  first  quite  crestfallen  when  Blanche  told 
him  of  Martial’s  meeting  with  Marie-Anne  at  the  Croix 
d’Arcy.  He  was  detected  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips, 
and  feared  that  the  discovery  of  his  duplicity  would  for 
ever  wreck  his  prospects.  He  must  say  good-bye  to  a 
safe  and  pleasant  retreat  at  Courtornieu,  and  good-bye  also 
to  frequent  gifts  which  had  enabled  him  to  spare  his 
hoarded  treasure,  and  even  to  increase  it.  However,  his 
discomfiture  only  lasted  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  best  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  accordingly  raising  his 
head,  he  remarked  with  an  affection  of  frankness,  “  I  may 
be  stupid  no  doubt,  but  I  wouldn’t  deceive  a  child.  I 
scarcely  fancy  your  information  can  be  correct.  Some 
one  must  have  told  you  falsely.” 
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Blanche  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  I  obtained  my  infor- 
mation  from  two  persons,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  inter¬ 
est  it  possessed  for  me.” 

“  As  truly  as  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens  I  swear - ” 

“  Don’t  swear ;  simply  confess  that  you  have  been  very 
negligent.” 

Blanche  spoke  so  authoritatively  that  Chupin  consid¬ 
ered  it  best  to  change  his  tactics.  With  an  air  of  abject 
humility,  he  admitted  that  he  had  relaxed  his  surveillance 
on  the  previous  day ;  he  had  been  very  busy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  then  one  of  his  boys  had  injured  his  foot ;  and 
finally,  he  had  met  some  friends  who  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  them  to  a  wine-shop,  where  he  had  taken  more  than 

usual,  so  that - .  He  told  his  story  in  a  whining  tone, 

frequently  interrupting  himself  to  affirm  his  repentance 
and  cover  himself  with  reproaches.  “  Old  drunkard  !  ” 
he  said,  “  this  will  teach  you  not  to  neglect  your  duties.” 

But  far  from  reassuring  Blanche,  his  protestations  only 
made  her  more  suspicious.  “  All  this  is  very  good,  Father 
Chupin,”  she  said,  dryly,  “  but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now  to  repair  your  negligence  ?  ” 

“  What  do  I  intend  to  do  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  feigning  the 
most  violent  anger.  “  Oh  !  you  shall  see.  I  will  prove 
that  no  one  can  deceive  me  with  impunity.  There  is  a 
small  grove  near  the  Borderie,  and  I  shall  station  myself 
there  ;  and  may  the  devil  seize  me  if  a  cat  enters  that 
house  without  my  knowing  it.” 

Blanche  drew  her  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  handed 
three  louis  to  Chupin,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “  Take  these, 
and  be  more  careful  in  future.  Another  blunder  of  the 
kind,  and  I  shall  have  to  obtain  some  other  person’s  assist¬ 
ance.” 

The  old  poacher  went  away  whistling  contentedly.  He 
felt  quite  reassured.  In  this,  however,  he  was  wrong,  for 
Blanche’s  generosity  was  only  intended  to  prevent  him 
fancying  that  she  doubted  his  veracity.  In  point  erf  fact, 
she  did  doubt  it.  She  believed  his  promises  to  be  on  a 
par  with  his  past  conduct,  which,  as  events  had  shown, 
had  at  the  very  best  been  negligent  in  the  extreme.  This 
miserable  wretch  made  it  his  business  to  betray  others — 
so  why  shouldn’t  he  have  betrayed  her  as  well  ?  What 
confidence  could  she  place  in  his  reports.  She  certainly 
paid  him,  but  the  person  who  paid  him  more  would  urv 
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questionably  have  the  preference.  Still,  she  must  know 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  how  was  she  to  ascertain  it  ? 
There  was  but  one  method — a  certain,  though  a  very  disa¬ 
greeable  one — she  must  play  the  spy  herself. 

With  this  idea  in  her  head,  she  waited  impatiently  for 
evening  to  arrive,  and  then,  directly  dinner  was  over,  sho 
summoned  Aunt  Medea,  and  requested  her  company  as 
she  was  going  out  for  a  walk.  The  impoverished  chaper¬ 
one  made  a  feeble  protest  concerning  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  But  Blanche  speedily  silenced  her,  and  bade  her  get 
ready  at  once,  adding  that’  she  did  not  wish  any  one  in  the 
chateau  to  know  that  they  had  gone  out.  Aunt  Medea  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  obey,  and  in  the  twinkling,of  an 
eye  she  was  ready.  The  marquis  had  just  been  put  to 
bed,  the  servants  were  at  dinner,  and  Blanche  and  hei 
companion  reached  a  little  gate  leading  from  the  grounds 
into  the  open  fields  without  being  observed.  “Good 
heavens!  Where  are  we  going?"  groaned  the  aston¬ 
ished  chaperone. 

“  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  Come  along  1  ” 
replied  Blanche,  who,  as  it  may  have  been  guessed,  was 
going  to  the  Borderie.  She'  could  have  followed  the 
banks  of  the  Oiselle,  but  she  preferred  to  cut  across  the 
fields,  thinking  she  would  be  less  likely  to  meet  any  one. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  hedges  and  ditches 
often  impeded  their  progress.  On  two  occasions  Blanche 
lost  her  way,  while  Aunt  Medea  stumbled  again  and 
again  over  the  rough  ground,  bruising  herself  against  the 
stones.  She  groaned ;  she  almost  wept ;  but  her  terrible 
niece  was  pitiless.  “  Come  along !  ”  she  cried,  “  or  else  I 
shall  leave  you  to  find  your  way  as  best  you  can.”  And 
so  the  poor  dependent  struggled  on. 

At  last,  after  more  than  an  hour’s  tramp,  Blanche  ven¬ 
tured  to  breathe.  She  recognized  Chanlouineau’s  house, 
a  short  distance  off,  and  soon  afterwards  she  paused  in 
the  little  grove  of  which  Chupin  had  spoken.  Aunt 
Medea  now  timidly  inquired  if  they  were  at  their  jour 
ney’s  end — a  question  which  Blanche  answered  affirma¬ 
tively.  “  But  be  quiet,”  she  'added,  “  and  remain  where 
you  are.  I  wish  to  look  about  a  little.” 

.  “What!  you  are  leaving  me  alone?”  ejaculated  the 
frightened  chaperone.  “  Blanche,  I  entreat  you  !  What 
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are  you  going  to  do  ?  Good  heavens  !  you  frighten  me. 
You  do  indeed,  Blanche  1  ” 

But  her  niece  had  gone.  She  was  exploring  the  grove, 
looking  for  Chupin,  whom  she  did  not  find.  This  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  the  old  poacher  was  deceiving  her,  and  she 
angrily  asked  herself  if  Martial  and  Marie-Anne  were  not 
in  the  house  hard  by  at  that  very  hour,  laughing  at  her  cre¬ 
dulity.  She  then  rejoined  Aunt  Medea,  whom  she  found 
half  dead  with  fright,  and  they  both  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  copse,  where  they  could  view  the  front  of  the  house. 
A  flickering,  ruddy  light  illuminated  two  windows  on  the 
upper  floor.  There  was  evidently  a  fire  in  the  room  up¬ 
stairs.  “That’s  right,”  murmured  Blanche,  bitterly; 
11  Martial  is  such  a  chilly  personage.”  She  was  about  to 
approach  the  house,  when  a  peculiar  whistle  made  her 
pause.  She  looked  about  her,  and,  through  the  darkness, 
she  managed  to  distinguish  a  man  walking  towards  the 
Borderie,  and  carrying  a  weighty  burden.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  a  woman,  certainly  Marie-Anne,  opened 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  stranger  was  admitted. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  re-appeared,  this  time  without  his 
burden,  and  walked  briskly  away.  Blanche  was  wonder¬ 
ing  what  all  this  meant,  but  for  the  time  being  she  did  no: 
venture  to  approach,  and  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
she  decided  to  try  and  satisfy  her  curiosity  by  peering 
through  the  windows.  Accompanied  by  Aunt  Medea,  she 
had  just  reached  the  little  garden,  when  the  door  of  the 
cottage  opened  so  suddenly  that  Blanche  and  her  relative 
had  scarcely  time  to  conceal  themselves  behind  a  clump  of 
lilac-bushes.  At  the  same  moment,  Marie-Anne  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  walked  down  the  narrow  garden  path, 
gained  the  road,  and  disappeared.  “  Wait  for  me  here,” 
said  Blanche  to  her  aunt,  in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice, 
“  and  whatever  happens,  whatever  you  hear,  if  you  wish  to 
finish  your  days  at  Courtornieu,  not  a  word !  Don’t  stir 
from  this  spot ;  I  will  come  back  again.”  Then  pressing 
the  frightened  spinster’s  arm  she  left  her  alone  and  went 
into  the  cottage. 

Marie-Anne,  on  going  out,  had  left  a  candle  burning  on 
the  table  in  the  front  room.  Blanche  seized  it  and  boldly 
began  an  exploration  of  the  dwelling.  Owing  to  Chupin’s 
description,  she  was  tolerably  familiar  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  yet  the  aspect  of  the  rooms 
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surprised  her.  They  were  roughly  floored  with  tiles,  and 
the  walls  were  poorly  whitewashed.  A  massive  linen 
press,  a  couple  of  heavy  tables,  and  a  few  clumsy  chairs, 
constituted  the  only  furniture  in  the  front  apartment,  while 
from  the  beams  above  hung  numerous  bags  of  grain  and 
bunches  of  dried  herbs.  Marie-Anne  evidently  slept  in 
the  back  room,  which  contained  an  old-fashioned  country 
bedstead  very  high  and  broad,  and  the  tall  fluted  posts  of 
which  were  draped  with  green  serge  curtains,  sliding  on 
iron  rings.  Fastened  to  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
was  a  receptacle  for  holy  water.  Blanche  dipped  her  fin¬ 
ger  in  the  bowl,  and  found  it  full  to  the  brim.  Then  be¬ 
side  the  window  on  a  wooden  shelf  she  espied  a  jug  and 
basin  of  common  earthenware.  “  It  must  be  confessed 
that  my  husband  doesn’t  provide  his  idol  with  a  very  sump¬ 
tuous  abode,”  she  muttered  with  a  sneer.  And  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  indeed,  she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  asking  her¬ 
self  if  jealousy  had  not  led  her  astray.  Remembering 
Martial’s  fastidious  tastes,  she  failed  to  reconcile  them 
with  these  meager  surroundings.  The  presence  of  the  holy 
water,  moreover,  seemed  incompatible  with  her  suspicions. 
But  the  latter  revived  again  when  she  entered  the  kitchen. 
A  savoury  soup  was  bubbling  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  and 
fragrant  stews  were  simmering  in  two  or  three  saucepans. 
Such  preparations  could  not  be  made  for  Marie-Anne  alone. 
Who  then  were  they  for  ?  At  this  moment  Blanche  re¬ 
membered  the  ruddy  glow  which  she  had  noticed  through 
the  windows  on  the  floor  above.  Hastily  leaving  the 
kitchen  she  climbed  the  stairs  and  opened  a  door  she 
found  in  front  of  her.  A  cry  of  mingled  anger  and  sur¬ 
prise  escaped  her  lips.  She  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
room  which  Chanlouineau  in  the  boldness  of  his  passion 
had  designed  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  his  love.  Here  every 
thing  was  beautiful  and  luxurious  :  “  Ah,  so  after  all  it’s 
true,”  exclaimed  Blanche  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy.  “  And 
I  was  fancying  that  everything  was  too  meager  and  too 
poor.  Down  stairs  everything  is  so  arranged  that  visitors 
may  not  suspect  the  truth  !  Ah,  now  I  recognise  Martial’s 
astonishing  talent  for  dissimulation,  he  is  so  infatuated 
with  this  creature  that  he  is  even  anxious  to  shield  her  rep¬ 
utation.  He  keeps  his  visits  secret  and  hides  himself  up 
here.  Yes,  here  it  is  that  they  laugh  at  me  the  deluded 
forsaken  wife  whose  marriage  was  but  a  mockery !  ” 
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She  had  wished  to  know  the  truth,  and  now  she  felt  she 
knew  it.  Certainty  was  less  cruel  than  everlasting  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  she  even  took  a  bitter  delight  in  examining  the 
appointments  of  the  apartment,  which  to  her  mind  proved 
how  deeply  Martial  must  be  infatuated.  She  felt  the 
heavy  curtains  of  brocaded  silken  stuff  with  trembling 
hands ;  she  tested  the  thickness  of  the  rich  carpet  with 
her  feet ;  the  embroidered  coverlid  cm  the  palissandre  bed¬ 
stead,  the  mirrors,  the  hundred  knicknacks  on  the  tables 
and  the  mantleshelf — all  in  turn  met  with  her  attentive 
scrutiny.  Everything  indicated  that  some  one  was  ex 
pected — the  bright  fire — the  cosy  arm-chair  beside  it,  the 
slippers  on  the  rug.  And  who  would  Marie-Anne  expect 
but  Martial  ?  No  doubt  the  man  whom  Blanche  had  seen 
arriving  had  come  to  announce  the  marquis’s  approach, 
and  Marie-Anne  had  gone  to  meet  him. 

Curiously  enough,  on  the  hearth  stood  a  bowl  of  soup, 
still  warm,  and  which  Marie-Anne  had  evidently  been 
about  to  drink  when  she  heard  the  messenger’s  signal. 
Blanche  was  still  wondering  how  she  could  profit  of  her 
discoveries,  when  she  espied  a  chest  of  polished  oak  stand¬ 
ing  open  on  a  table  near  a  glass  door  leading  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  dressing  room.  She  walked  towards  it  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  contained  a  number  of  tiny  vials  and  boxes. 
It  was  indeed  the  Abbe  Midon’s  medicine  chest,  which 
Marie-Anne  had  placed  here  in  readiness,  should  it  be 
needed  when  the  baron  arrived,  weak  from  his  nocturnal 
journey.  Blanche  was  examining  the  contents  when  sud¬ 
denly  she  noticed  two  bottles  of  blue  glass,  on  which  “  poi¬ 
son  ”  was  inscribed.  “  Poison  !  ” — the  word  seemed  to 
fascinate  her,  and  by  a  diabolical  inspiration  she  associated 
these  vials  with  the  bowl  of  soup  standing  on  the  hearth, 
“And  why  not?  ”  she  muttered.  “I  could  escape  after 
wards.”  Another  thought  made  her  pause,  however.  Mar¬ 
tial  would  no  doubt  return  with  Marie-Anne,  and  perhaps 
he  would  drink  this  broth.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  took  one  of  the  vials  in  her  hand,  murmuring  as 
she  did  so,  “  God  will  decide  ;  it  is  better  he  should  die 
than  belong  to  another.”  She  had  hitherto  acted  like  one 
bewildered,  but  this  act,  simple  in  its  performance,  but  ter¬ 
rible  in  its  import,  seemed  to  restore  all  her  presence  ol 
mind.  “  What  poison  is  it,”  thought  she,  “  ought  I  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  large  or  a  small  dose  ?  ”  With  some  little  diffi- 
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culty  she  opened  the  bottle  and  poured  a  small  portion  of 
its  contents  into  the  palm  of  her  hand.  The  poison  was  a 
fine,  white  powder,  glistening  like  pulverized  glass.  “  Can 
it  really  be  sugar  ?  ”  thought  Blanche  ;  and  with  the  view 
of  making  sure  she  moistened  a  finger  tip,  and  gathered  on 
it  a  few  atoms  of  the  powder,  which  she  applied  to  her 
tongue.  Its  taste  was  not  unlike  that  of  an  apple.  She 
wiped  her  tongue  with  her  handkerchief,  and  then  without 
hesitation  or  remorse,  without  even  turning  pale,  she 
poured  the  entire  contents  of  the  bottle  into  the  bowl. 
Her  self-possession  was  so  perfect  that  she  even  stirred 
the  broth,  so  that  the  powder  might  more  rapidly  dissolve. 
She  next  tasted  it,  and  found  that  it  had  a  slightly  bitter 
flavour — not  sufficiently  perceptible,  however,  to  awaken 
distrust.  All  that  now  remained  was  to  escape,  and  she 
was  already  walking  towards  the  door  when,  to  her  horror, 
she  heard  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs.  What  should 
she  do  ?  where  could  she  conceal  herself  ?  She  now  felt 
so  sure  that  she  would  be  detected  that  she  almost  decided 
to  throw  the  contents  of  the  bowl  into  the  fire,  and  then 
face  the  intruders.  But  no — a  chance  remained — the 
dressing-room  !  She  darted  into  it,  without  daring,  how¬ 
ever,  to  close  the  door,  for  the  least  click  of  the  lock  might 
betray  her. 

Immediately  afterwards  Marie-Anne  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  followed  by  a  peasant  carrying  a  large  bundle. 
“  Ah  !  here  is  my  candle  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold.  “Joy  must  be  making  me  lose  my  wits! 
I  could  have  sworn  that  I  left  it  on  the  table  down¬ 
stairs.” 

Blanche  shuddered.  She  had  not  thought  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  before. 

“  Where  shall  I  put  these  clothes  ?  ”  asked  the  peasant. 

“  Lay  them  down  here.  I  will  arrange  them  by  and  by,” 
replied  Marie-Anne. 

The  youth  dropped  his  heavy  burden  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.  “That’s  the  last,”  he  exclaimed.  “Now  our  gentle¬ 
man  can  come.” 

“  At  what  o’clock  will  he  start  ?  ”  inquired  Marie- 
Anne. 

“  At  eleven.  It  will  be  nearly  midnight  when  he  gets 
here.” 

Marie-Anne  glanced  at  the  magnificent  timepiece  on  the 
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mantelshelf.  “  I  have  still  three  hours  before  me,”  said 
she  ;  “  more  time  than  I  need.  Supper  is  ready,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  set  the  table  here  by  the  fire.  Tell  him  to  bring  a 
good  appetite  with  him.” 

“  I  won’t  forget,  mademoiselle ;  thank  you  for  having 
come  to  meet  me.  The  load  wasn’t  so  very  heavy,  but  it 
was  awkward  to  handle.” 

“  Won’t  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.  I  must  make  haste  back,  Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur.” 

“  Good  night,  Poignot.” 

Blanche  had  never  heard  this  name  of  Poignot  before  ; 
it  had  no  meaning  for  her.  Ah,  if  she  had  heard  M.  d’Es- 
corval  or  the  abbe  mentioned,  she  might  perhaps  have 
doubted  the  truth  ;  her  resolution  might  have  wavered  and 
— who  knows  ?  But  unfortunately,  young  Poignot,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  baron,  had  spoken  of  him  as  “  our  gentle¬ 
man,”  while  Marie- Anne  said,  “  he.”  And  to  Blanche’s 
mind  they  both  of  them  referred  to  Martial.  Yes,  unques¬ 
tionably  it  must  be  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse,  who  would 
arrive  at  midnight.  She  was  sure  of  it.  It  was  he  who 
had  sent  this  messenger  with  a  parcel  of  clothes — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  could  only  mean  that  he  was  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  at  the  Borderie.  Perhaps  he  would  cast  aside 
all  secrecy  and  live  there  openly,  regardless  of  his  rank, 
his  dignity,  and  duties  ;  forgetful  even  of  his  prejudices  as 
well.  These  conjectures  could  only  fire  Blanche’s  jealous 
fury.  Why  should  she  hesitate  or  tremble  after  that  ? 
The  only  thing  she  had  to  fear  now  was  that  Marie-Anne 
might  enter  the  dressing-room  and  find  her  there.  She  had 
but  little  anxiety  concerning  Aunt  Medea,  who,  it  is  true, 
was  still  in  the  garden ;  but  after  the  orders  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  poor  dependent  would  remain  as  stilJ  as  a  stone 
behind  the  lilac  bushes,  and,  if  needs  be,  during  the  whole 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie-Anne  would  remain 
alone  in  the  house  during  another  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  Blanche  reflected  that  this  would  give  her  ample  time 
to  watch  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  her  hated  rival. 
When  the  crime  was  discovered  she  would  be  far  away. 
No  one  knew  she  was  not  at  Courtornieu ;  no  one  had 
seen  her  leave  the  chateau ;  Aunt  Medea  would  be  as  si¬ 
lent  as  the  grave.  And,  besides,  who  would  dare  to  accuse 
the  Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse,  me  Blanche  de  Courtorniev^ 
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of  murder  ?  One  thing  that  worried  Blanche  was  that 
Marie-Anne  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  broth.  She 
had,  in  fact,  forgotten  it.  She  had  opened  the  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  was  now  busily  arranging  them  in  a  wardrobe 
near  the  bed.  Who  talks  of  presentiments !  She  was  as 
gay  and  vivacious  as  in  her  happiest  days  ;  and  while  she 
folded  the  clothes  hummed  an  air  that  Maurice  had  often 
sung.  She  felt  that  her  troubles  were  nearly  over,  for  her 
friends  would  soon  be  round  her,  and  a  brighter  time  seemed 
near  at  hand.  When  she  had  put  all  the  clothes  away,  she 
shut  the  wardrobe  and  drew  a  small  table  up  before  the  fire. 
It  was  not  till  then  that  she  noticed  the  bowl  standing  on 
the  hearth.  “  How  stupid  I  am  !  ”  she  said,  with  a  laugh ; 
and  taking  the  bowl  in  her  hands,  she  raised  it  to  her 
lips. 

Blanche  heard  Marie-Anne’s  exclamation  plainly  enough ; 
she  saw  what  she  was  doing ;  and  yet  she  never  felt  the 
slightest  remorse.  However,  Marie-Anne  drank  but  one 
mouthful,  and  then,  in  evident  disgust,  she  set  the  bowl 
down.  A  horrible  dread  made  the  watcher’s  heart  stand 
still,  and  she  wondered  whether  her  victim  had  detected 
any  peculiar  taste  in  the  soup.  No,  she  had  not ;  but, 
owing  to  the  fire  having  fallen  low,  it  had  grown  nearly 
cold,  and  a  slight  coating  of  grease  floated  on  its  surface. 
Taking  a  spoon  Marie-Anne  skimmed  the  broth  carefully, 
and  stirred  it  up.  Then,  being  thirsty,  she  drank  the  liq¬ 
uid  almost  at  one  draught  laid  the  bowl  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  resumed  her  work. 

The  crime  was  perpetrated.  The  future  no  longer  de¬ 
pended  on  Blanche  de  Courtornieu’s  will.  Come  what 
would,  she  was  a  murderess.  But  though  she  was  conscious 
of  Lher  crime,  the  excess  of  her  jealous  hatred  prevented 
her  from  realizing  its  enormity.  She  said  to  herself  that 
she  had  only  accomplished  an  act  of  justice,  that  in  reality 
her  vengeance  was  scarcely  cruel  enough  for  the  wrongs 
she  had  suffered,  and  that  nothing  could  indeed  fully  atone 
for  the  tortures  inflicted  on  her.  But  in  a  few  moments 
grievous  misgivings  took  possession  of  her  mind.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  poison  was  extremely  limited. 
She  had  expected  to  see  Marie-Anne  fall  dead  before  her, 
as  if  stricken  down  by  a  thunderbolt.  But  no,  several 
minutes  passed,  and  Marie-Anne  continued  her  prepara* 
tions  for  supper  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  She  spread  a 
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white  cloth  over  the  table,  smoothed  it  with  her  hands,  and 
placed  a  cruet-stand  and  salt-cellar  on  it.  Blanche’s 
heart  was  beating  so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely  real¬ 
ise  why  its  throbbings  were  not  heard  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Her  assurance  had  been  great,  but  now  the  fear 
of  punishment  which  usually  precedes  remorse  crept  over 
her  mind  ;  and  the  idea  that  her  victim  might  enter  the 
dressing-room  made  her  turn  pale  with  fear.  At  last  she 
saw  Marie-Anne  take  the  light  and  go  down-stairs.  Blanche 
was  left  alone,  and  the  thought  of  escaping  again  oc¬ 
curred  to  her ;  but  how  could  she  possibly  leave  the  house 
without  being  seen  ?  Must  she  wait  there,  hidden  in  that 
nook  for  ever  ?  “  That  couldn’t  have  been  poison.  It 

doesn’t  act,”  she  muttered  in  a  rage. 

Alas  !  it  did  act  as  she  herself  perceived  when  Marie- 
Anne  re-entered  the  room.  The  latter  had  changed  fright¬ 
fully  during  the  brief  interval  she  had  spent  on  the  ground 
floor.  Her  face  was  livid  and  mottled  with  purple  spots, 
her  distended  eyes  glittered  with  a  strange  brilliancy,  and 
she  let  a  pile  of  plates  she  carried  fall  on  the  table  with  a 
crash. 

“  The  poison  !  it  begins  to  act  at  last !  ”  thought  Blanche. 

Marie-Anne  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  gazing  wildly  round 
her,  as  if  seeking  for  the  cause  of  her  incomprehensible 
sufferings.  She  passed  and  repassed  her  hand  across  her 
forehead,  which  was  bathed  in  cold  sweat ;  she  gasped  for 
breath,  and  then  suddenly  overcome  with  nausea,  she  stag¬ 
gered,  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  to  her  breast,  and 
sank  into  the  arm-chair,  crying :  “  Oh,  God  !  how  I  suf¬ 
fer  !  ” 

Kneeling  by  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  which  was 
only  partly  closed,  Blanche  eagerly  watched  the  workings 
of  the  poison  she  had  administered.  She  was  so  near  her 
victim  that  she  could  distinguish  the  throbbing  of  her  tem¬ 
ples,  and  sometimes  she  fancied  she  could  feel  on  her  own 
cheek  her  rival’s  breath,  scorching  her  like  flame.  An 
utter  prostration  followed  Marie-Anne’s  paroxysm  of  ag¬ 
ony  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  convulsive  working  of 
her  mouth  and  laboured  breathing,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  she  was  dead.  But  soon  the  nausea  re¬ 
turned,  and  she  was  seized  with  vomiting.  Each  effort 
seemed  to  contract  her  body ;  and  gradually  a  ghastly  tint 
crept  over  her  face,  the  spots  on  her  cheeks  became  of  a 
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deeper  tint,  her  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  burst 
from  their  sockets,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  Her  sufferings  must  have  been  intol¬ 
erable.  She  moaned  feebly  at  times,  and  at  intervals 
gave  vent  to  truly  heart-rending  shrieks.  Then  she  fal¬ 
tered  fragmentary  sentences ;  she  begged  piteously  for 
water,  or  entreated  heaven  to  shorten  her  tortures.  “  Ah, 
it  is  horrible !  I  suffer  too  much !  My  God !  grant  me 
death  !  ”  She  invoked  all  the  friends  she  had  ever  known, 
calling  for  aid  in  a  despairing  voice.  She  called  on  Mad 
ame  d’Escorval,  the  abbe,  Maurice,  her  brother,  Chan 
louineau,  and  Martial ! 

Martial  ! — that  name  more  than  sufficed  to  chase  all 
pity  from  Blanche’s  heart.  “  Go  on !  call  your  lover, 
call !  ”  she  said  to  herself,  bitterly.  “  He  will  come  too 
late.”  And  as  Marie-Anne  repeated  the  name,  in  a 
tone  of  agonized  entreaty  :  “Suffer  !  ”  continued  Blanche, 
“  suffer,  you  deserve  it  1  You  imparted  to  Martial  the 
courage  to  forsake  me,  his  wife,  like  a  drunken  lacquey 
would  abandon  the  lowest  of  degraded  creatures  !  Die, 
and  my  husband  will  return  to  me  repentant.”  No,  she 
had  no  pity.  She  felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  that 
merely  resulted  from  the  instinctive  horror  which  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  others  inspire — a  purely  physical  impression, 
which  is  adorned  with  the  fine  name  of  sensibility,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  grossest  selfishness. 

And  yet,  Marie-Anne  was  sinking  perceptibly.  She  had 
fallen  on  to  the  floor,  during  one  of  her  attacks  of  sickness, 
and  now  she  even  seemed  unable  to  moan ;  her  eyes 
closed,  and  after  a  spasm  which  brought  a  bloody  foam 
to  her  lips,  her  head  sank  back,  and  she  lay  motionless  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

“  It  is  over,”  murmured  Blanche,  rising  to  her  feet. 
To  her  surprise  her  own  limbs  trembled  so  acutely,  that 
she  could  scarcely  stand.  Her  will  was  still  firm  and  im¬ 
placable  ;  but  her  flesh  failed  her.  She  had  never  even 
imagined  a  scene  like  that  she  had  just  witnessed.  She 
knew  that  poison  caused  death  ;  but  she  had  not  suspected 
the  agony  of  such  a  death.  She  no  longer  thought  of  in¬ 
creasing  her  victim’s  sufferings  by  upbraiding  her.  He* 
only  desire  now  was  to  leave  the  house,  the  very  floor  of 
which  seemed  to  scorch  her  feet.  A  strange,  inexplicable 
sensation  was  creeping  over  her  •  it  was  not  yet  fright,  bifl 
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rather  the  stupor  that  follows  the  perpetration  of  a  terrible 
crime.  Still,  she  compelled  herself  to  wait  a  few  moments 
longer ;  then  seeing  that  Marie-Anne  still  remained  mo¬ 
tionless,  with  closed  eyes,  she  ventured  to  open  the  door 
softly,  and  enter  the  room  in  which  her  victim  was  lying. 
But  she  had  not  taken  three  steps  forward  before  Marie- 
Anne,  as  if  she  had  been  galvanized  by  an  electric  battery, 
suddenly  rose  and  extended  her  arms  to  bar  her  enemy’s 
passage.  This  movement  was  so  unexpected  and  so  ap¬ 
palling  that  Blanche  recoiled.  “  The  Marchioness  de  Sair- 
meuse,”  faltered  Marie-Anne.  “  You,  Blanche — here  !  ” 
And  finding  an  explanation  of  her  sufferings  in  the  presence 
of  this  young  woman,  who  once  had  been  her  friend,  but 
who  was  now  her  bitterest  enemy,  she  exclaimed  :  “  It  is 
you  who  have  murdered  me  1  ” 

Blanche  de  Courtornieu’s  nature  was  one  of  those  that 
break,  but  never  bend.  Since  she  had  been  detected, 
nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  her  to  deny  her  guilt.  She 
advanced  boldly,  and  in  a  firm  voice  replied  :  “  Yes,  I 
have  taken  my  revenge.  Do  you  think  I  didn’t  suffer 
that  evening  when  you  sent  your  brother  to  take  my  newly- 
wedded  husband  away,  so  that  I  have  never  since  gazed 
upon  his  face  ?  ” 

“  Your  husband  !  I  sent  my  brother  to  take  him  away  ! 
I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Do  you  dare  deny,  then,  that  you  are  not  Martial’s 
mistress  !.” 

“  The  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse’s  mistress  !  why  I  saw 
him  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  the  Baron  d’Escor- 
val’s  escape.”  The  effort  which  Marie-Anne  had  made  to 
rise  and  speak  had  exhausted  her  strength.  She  fell  back 
in  the  arm-chair. 

But  Blanche  was  pitiless.  “  You  only  saw  Martial 
then,”  she  said.  “  Pray,  tell  me,  who  gave  you  this  costly 
furniture,  these  silk  hangings,  all  the  luxury  that  surrounds 
you  ?  ” 

“  Chanlouineau.” 

Blanche  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  So  be  it,”  she  said, 
with  an  ironical  smile.  “But  you  are  not  waiting  for 
Chanlouineau  this  evening  ?  Have  you  warmed  these 
slippers  and  laid  this  table  for  Chanlouineau  ?  Was  it 
Chanlouineau  who  sent  his  clothes  by  a  peasant  named 
Poignot  ?  You  see  that  I  know  everything  ?  ”  She  paused 
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for  some  reply  ;  but  her  victim  was  silent.  “  Who  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  ”  insisted  Blanche.  “  Answer  me !  ” 

“  I  cannot !  ” 

“  Ah,  of  course  not,  because  you  know  that  it  is  yout 
lover  who  is  coming,  you  wretched  woman — my  husband, 
Martial  !  ” 

Marie- Anne  was  considering  the  situation  as  well  as  her 
intolerable  sufferings  and  troubled  mind  would  permit. 
Could  she  name  the  persons  she  was  expecting  ?  Would 
not  any  mention  of  the  Baron  d’Escorval  to  Blanche  ruin 
and  betray  him  ?  They  were  hoping  for  a  letter  of  licence 
for  a  revision  of  judgment,  but  he  was  none  the  less  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  liable  to  be  executed  in  twenty-foui 
hours. 

“  So  you  refuse  to  tell  me  whom  you  expect  here — at 
midnight,”  repeated  the  marchioness. 

“  I  refuse,”  gasped  Marie-Anne  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  impnlse.  Although  the 
slightest  movement  caused  her  intolerable  agony,  she  tore 
her  dress  open,  and  drew  a  folded  paper  from  her  bosom. 
“  I  am  not  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse’s  mistress,”  she  said, 
in  an  almost  inaudible  voice.  “  I  am  Maurice  d’Escorval’s 
wife.  Here  is  the  proof — read.” 

Blanche  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper  than  she 
turned  as  pale  as  her  victim.  Her  sight  failed  her  ;  there 
was  a  strange  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  a  cold  sweat  started 
from  every  pore  in  her  skin.  This  paper  was  the  mar¬ 
riage  certificate  of  Maurice  d’Escorval  and  Marie-Anne 
Lacheneur,  drawn  up  by  the  cure  of  Vigano,  witnessed  by 
the  old  physician  and  Bavois,  and  sealed  with  the  parish 
seal.  The  proof  was  indisputable.  She  had  commited  a 
useless  crime ;  she  had  murdered  an  innocent  woman. 
The  first  good  impulse  of  her  life  made  her  heart  beat 
more  quickly.  She  did  not  stop  to  consider ;  she  forgot 
the  danger  to  which  she  exposed  herself,  and  in  a  ringing 
voice  she  cried ;  “  Help  !  help  !  ” 

Eleven  o’clock  was  just  striking  in  the  country ;  every 
one  was  naturally  abed,  and,  moreover,  the  nearest  farm¬ 
house  was  half  a  league  away.  Blanche’s  shout  was  ap* 
parently  lost  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  In  the  garden 
below  Aunt  Medea  perhaps  heard  it ;  but  she  would  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  stir  from 
her  place.  And  yet  there  was  one  other  who  heard  that 
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cry  of  distress.  Had  Blanche  and  her  victim  been  less 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  they  would  have  heard  a  noise 
on  the  stairs,  which  at  that  very  moment  were  creaking 
under  the  tread  of  a  man,  who  was  cautiously  climbing 
them.  But  he  was  not  a  saviour,  for  he  did  not  answer 
the  appeal.  However,  even  if  there  had  been  help  at 
hand,  it  would  now  have  come  too  late. 

Marie-Anne  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
her,  and  that  it  was  the  chill  of  death  which  was  creeping 
towards  her  heart.  She  felt  that  her  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away.  So,  when  Blanche  turned  as  if  to  rush  out  in 
search  of  assistance,  she  detained  her  with  a  gesture,  and 
gently  called  her  by  her  name.  The  murderess  paused. 
“  Do  not  summon  any  one,”  murmured  Marie-Anne  ;  “  It 
would  do  no  good.  Let  me  at  least  die  in  peace.  It 
will  not  be  long  now.” 

“  Hush !  do  not  speak  so.  You  must  not — you  shall 
not  die  !  If  you  should  die — great  God  !  what  would  my 
life  be  afterwards  !  ” 

Marie-Anne  made  no  reply.  The  poison  was  rapidly 
completing  its  work.  The  sufferer’s  breath  literally  whistled 
as  it  forced  its  way  through  her  inflamed  throat.  When 
she  moved  her  tongue,  it  scorched  her  palate  as  if  it  had 
been  a  piece  of  hot  iron  ;  her  lips  were  parched  and 
swollen  ;  and  her  hands,  inert  and  paralysed,  would  no 
longer  obey  her  will. 

But  the  horror  of  the  situation  restored  Blanche’s  calm¬ 
ness.  “  All  is  not  yet  lost,”  she  exclaimed.  “  It  was  in 
that  great  box  there  on  the  table  that  I  found  the  white 
powder  I  poured  into  the  bowl.  You  must  know  what  it 
is ;  you  must  know  the  antidote.” 

Marie-Anne  sadly  shook  her  head.  “  Nothing  can  save 
me  now,”  she  murmured,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice ; 
“but  I  don’t  complain.  Who  knows  the  misery  from 
which  death  may  preserve  me  ?  I  don’t  crave  life  ;  I  have 
suffered  so  much  during  the  past  year ;  I  have  endured 
such  humiliation  ;  I  have  wept  so  much !  A  curse  was 
on  me  !  ”  She  was  suddenly  endowed  with  that  clearness 
of  mental  vision  so  often  granted  to  the  dying.  She  saw 
how  she  had  wrought  her  own  undoing  by  consenting  to 
play  the  perfidious  part  her  father  had  assigned  her,  and 
how  she  herself  had  paved  the  way  for  the  slander,  crimes, 
and  misfortunes  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim. 
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Her  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Worn  out  with 
suffering,  a  sensation  of  drowsiness  stole  over  her.  She 
was  falling  asleep  in  the  arms  of  death.  But  suddenly 
such  a  terrible  thought  found  its  way  into  her  failing  mind 
that  she  gasped  with  agony,  “  My  child  !  ”  And  then,  re¬ 
gaining,  by  a  superhuman  effort  as  much  will,  energy,  and 
strength,  as  the  poison  would  allow  her,  she  straitened 
herself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  though  her  features  were 
contracted  by  mortal  anguish,  yet  with  an  energy  of  which 
no  one  would  have  supposed  her  capable,  she  exclaimed, 
“  Blanche,  listen  to  me.  It  is  the  secret  of  my  life  which 
I  am  going  to  reveal  to  you ;  no  one  suspects  it.  I  have 
a  son  by  Maurice.  Alas !  many  months  have  elapsed 
since  my  husband  disappeared.  If  he  is  dead,  what  will 
become  of  my  child  ?  Blanche,  you,  who  have  killed  me, 
swear  to  me  that  you  will  be  a  mother  to  my  child  !  ” 
Blanche  was  utterly  overcome.  “  I  swear  !  ”  she  sobbed  j 
“  I  swear !  ” 

“  On  that  condition,  but  on  that  condition  alone,  I  par¬ 
don  you.  But  take  care  !  Do  not  forget  your  oath ! 
Blanche,  heaven  sometimes  allows  the  dead  to  avenge 
themselves.  You  have  sworn,  remember.  My  spirit  will 
allow  you  no  rest  if  you  do  not  fulfil  your  vow  !  ” 

“  I  will  remember,”  sobbed  Blanche ;  I  will  remember. 
But  the  child - ” 

“  Ah  !  I  was  afraid — cowardly  creature  that  I  was  !  I 
dreaded  the  shame — then  Maurice  insisted — I  sent  my 
child  away — your  jealousy  and  my  death  are  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  my  weakness.  Poor  child  !  abandoned  to  strang¬ 
ers  !  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !  Ah !  this  suffering 

is  too  horrible.  Blanche,  remember - ” 

“  She  spoke  again,  but  her  words  were  indistinct,  inau¬ 
dible.  Blanche  frantically  seized  the  dying  woman’s  arm, 
and  endeavoured  to  arouse  her.  “  To  whom  have  you 
confided  your  child  ?  ”  she  repeated  ;  “to  whom  ?  Marie- 
Anne — a  word  more — a  single  word — a  name,  Marie- 
Anne  I  ” 

The  unfortunate  woman’s  lips  moved,  but  the  death-rat¬ 
tle  already  sounded  in  her  throat ;  a  terrible  convulsion 
shook  her  frame  ;  she  slid  down  from  the  chair,  and  fell 
full  length  upon  the  floor.  Marie-Anne  was  dead — dead, 
and  she  had  not  disclosed  the  name  of  the  old  physician 
at  Vigano  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  her  child.  Sh*  was 
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dead,  and  the  terrified  murderess  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  as  rigid  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  madness — a  madness  like  that  which  had 
stricken  her  father — was  working  in  her  brain.  She  for¬ 
got  everything  ;  she  forgot  that  some  one  was  expected  at 
midnight  ;  that  time  was  flying,  and  that  she  would  surely 
be  discovered  if  she  did  not  fly.  But  the  man  who  had 
entered  the  house  when  she  cried  for  help  was  watching 
over  her.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  Marie-Anne  had 
breathed  her  last,  he  pushed  against  the  door,  and  thrust 
his  leering  face  into  the  room. 

“  Chupin  1  ”  faltered  Blanche. 

“  In  the  flesh,”  he  responded.  “  This  was  a  grand 
chance  for  you.  Ah,  ha  !  The  business  riled  your  stom¬ 
ach  a  little ;  but  nonsense  !  that  will  soon  pass  off.  But 
we  must  not  dawdle  here  :  some  one  may  come  in.  Let 
us  make  haste.” 

Mechanically  the  murderess  stepped  forward,  but  Marie- 
Anne’s  dead  body  lay  between  her  and  the  door,  barring 
the  passage.  To  leave  the  room  it  was  necessary  to  step 
over  her  victim’s  lifeless  form.  She  had  not  courage 
to  do  so,  and  recoiled  with  a  shudder.  But  Chupin  was 
troubled  by  no  such  scruples.  He  sprang  across  the  body, 
lifted  Blanche  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  her 
out  of  the  house.  He  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  He  need 
have  no  fears  for  the  future  now ;  for  Blanche  was  bound 
to  him  by  the  strongest  of  chains — complicity  in  crime. 
He  saw  himself  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  constant  rev¬ 
elry.  All  remorse  anent  Lacheneur’s  betrayal  had  de¬ 
parted.  He  would  be  sumptuously  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed ;  and,  above  all,  effectually  protected  by  an  army 
of  servants. 

While  these  agreeable  thoughts  were  darting  through 
his  mind,  the  cool  night  air  was  reviving  the  terror-stricken 
Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse.  She  intimated  that  she  should 
prefer  to  wTalk,  and  accordingly  Chupin  deposited  her  on 
her  feet  some  twenty  paces  from  the  house.  Aunt  Medea 
was  already  with  them  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog  left  at  the 
door  byjts  master  while  the  latter  goes  into  a  house.  She 
had  instinctively  follow-ed  her  niece,  when  she  perceived 
the  old  poacher  carrying  her  out  of  the  cottage. 

“ We  must  not  stop  to  talk,”  said  Chupin.  “Come,  I 
will  lead  the  way.”  And  taking  Blanche  by  the  arm,  he 
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hastened  towards  the  grove.  “Ah!  so  Marie-Anne  had  a 
child,”  he  remarked,  as  they  hurried  on.  “  She  pretended 
to  be  such  a  saint !  But  where  the  deuce  has  she  placed 
it?” 

“  I  shall  find  it,”  replied  Blanche. 

“  Hum  !  that  is  easier  said  than  done,”  quoth  the  old 
poacher,  thoughtfully. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  than  a  shrill  laugh  resounded  in 
the  darkness.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Chupin  had  re¬ 
leased  his  hold  on  Blanche’s  arm,  and  assumed  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  defence.  The  precaution  was  fruitless ;  for  at  the 
same  moment  a  man  concealed  among  the  trees  bounded 
upon  him  from  behind,  and,  plunging  a  knife  four  times 
into  his  writhing  body,  exclaimed,  “  Holy  Virgin !  now  is 
my  vow  fulfilled  !  I  shall  no  longer  have  to  eat  with  my 
fingers !  ” 

“  Balstain  !  the  innkeeper  !  ”  groaned  the  wounded  man, 
sinking  to  the  ground. 

Blanche  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  with  horror ;  but 
Aunt  Medea  for  once  in  her  life  had  some  energy  in  her 
fear.  “  Come  !  ”  she  shrieked,  dragging  her  niece  away 
“  Come — he  is  dead !  ” 

Not  quite,  for  the  old  traitor  had  sufficient  strength  re¬ 
maining  to  crawl  home  and  knock  at  the  door.  His  wife 
and  youngest  boy  were  sleeping  soundly,  and  it  was  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  just  returned  home,  who  opened  the 
door.  Seeing  his  father  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the 
young  man  thought  he  was  intoxicated,  and  tried  to  lift  him 
and  carry  him  into  the  house,  but  the  old  poacher  begged 
him  to  desist.  “  Don’t  touch  me,”  said  he.  “  It  is  all  over 
with  me  !  but  listen :  Lacheneur’s  daughter  has  just  been 
poisoned  bv  Madame  Blanche.  It  was  to  tell  you  this  that 
I  dragged  myself  here.  This  knowledge  is  worth  a  for¬ 
tune.  my  boy,  if  you  are  not  a  fool !  ”  And  then  he  died 
without  being  able  to  tell  his  family  where  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  price  of  Lacheneur’s  blood. 


XXXIII. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  of  all  those  who  witnessed 
the  Baron  d’Escoval’s  terrible  fall  over  the  precipice  below 
the  citadel  of  Montaignac,  the  Abbe  Midon  was  the  only  one 
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who  did  not  despair.  He  set  about  his  task  with  more  than 
courage,  with  a  reverent  faith  in  the  protection  of  providence, 
remembering  Ambroise  Pare’s  sublime  phrase — “  I  dress 
the  wound — God  heals  it.”  That  he  was  right  to  hope  was 
conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  six  months  so¬ 
journ  in  Father  Poignot’s  house,  the  baron  was  able  to  sit  up 
and  even  to  limp  about  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  On  reach¬ 
ing  this  stage  of  recovery,  however,  when  it  was  essential 
he  should  take  some  little  exercise,  he  was  seriously  incon- 
venienced  by  the  diminutive  proportions  of  Poignot’s 
loft,  so  that  he  welcomed  with  intense  delight  the  pros* 
pectof  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  Borderie  with  Marie 
Anne  ;  and  when  indeed  the  abbe  fixed  the  day  for  mov¬ 
ing,  he  grew  as  impatient  for  it  to  arrive,  as  a  schoolboy  is  foi 
the  holidays.  “  I  am  suffocating  here,”  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“  literally  suffocating.  The  time  passes  so  slowly.  When 
will  the  happy  day  come  !  ” 

It  came  at  last.  The  morning  was  spent  in  packing  up 
such  things  as  they  had  managed  to  procure,  during  theii 
stay  at  the  farm ;  and  soon  after  nightfall  Poignot’s  eldei 
son  began  carrying  them  away.  “  Everything  is  at  the 
Borderie,”  said  the  honest  fellow',  on  returning  from  hia 
last  trip,  “  and  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur  bids  the  baron 
bring  a  good  appetite.” 

“  I  shall  have  one,  never  fear !  ”  responded  M.  d’Escor. 
val  gaily.  “  We  shall  all  have  one.” 

Father  Poignot  himself  was  busy  harnessing  his  best 
horse  to  the  cart  which  was  to  convey  the  baron  to  his  new 
home.  The  worthy  man  felt  sad  as  he  thought  that  these 
guests,  for  whose  sake  he  had  incurred  such  danger,  were 
now  going  to  leave  him.  He  felt  he  should  acutely  miss 
them,  that  the  house  wrould  seem  gloomy  and  deserted 
after  they  had  left.  He  would  allow  no  one  else  to  ar 
range  the  mattress  intended  for  M.  d’Escorval  comfortably 
in  the  cart ;  and  when  he  had  done  this  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  murmured,  with  a  sigh,  “  It’s  time  to  start !  ” 
and  turned  to  climb  the  narrow  staircase  leading  to  the 
loft. 

M.  d’Escorval  with  a  patient’s  natural  egotism  had  not 
thought  of  the  parting.  But  when  he  saw  the  honest 
farmer,  coming  to  bid  him  good-bye,  writh  signs  of  deep 
emotion  on  his  face,  he  forgot  all  the  comforts  that  awaited 
him  at  the  Borderie,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  royal  and 
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courageous  hospitality  he  had  received  in  the  house  he  was 
about  to  leave.  The  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes.  “  You  have 
rendered  me  a  service  which  nothing  can  repay,  Father 
Poignot,”  he  said,  with  intense  feeling.  “  You  have  saved 
my  life.” 

“  Oh  !  we  won’t  talk  of  that,  baron.  In  my  place,  you 
would  have  done  the  same — neither  more  nor  less.” 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  my  thanks,  but  I  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  show  my  gratitude.” 

The  staircase  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  baron  down  ;  but  finally  they  had 
him  stretched  comfortably  on  his  mattress  in  the  cart ;  a 
few  handfuls  of  straw  being  scattered  over  his  limbs  so  as 
to  hide  him  from  the  gaze  of  any  inquisitive  passers-by. 
The  latter  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  it  is  true,  for  it  was 
now  fully  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Parting  greetings  were 
exchanged,  and  then  the  cart  which  young  Poignot  drove 
with  the  utmost  caution  started  slowly  on  its  way. 

On  foot,  some  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  came  Madame 
d’Escorval,  leaning  on  the  abbe’s  arm.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  even  if  they  had  been  in  the  full  sunshine,  the  former 
cure  of  Sairmeuse  might  have  encountered  any  of  his  old 
parishioners  without  the  least  danger  of  detection.  He 
had  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow ;  his  tonsure  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  and  his  sedentary  life  had  caused  him 
to  become  much  stouter.  He  was  clad  like  all  the  well-to- 
do  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  his  face  being  partially 
hidden  by  a  large  slouch  hat.  He  had  not  felt  so  much  at 
ease  for  months  past.  Obstacles  which  had  originally 
seemed  to  him  insurmountable,  had  now  vanished,  and  in 
the  near  future  he  saw  the  baron’s  innocence  proclaimed 
by  an  impartial  tribunal,  while  he  himself  was  reinstalled 
in  the  parsonage  of  Sairmeuse.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
recollection  of  Maurice  he  would  have  had  nothing  to 
trouble  his  mind.  Why  had  young  d’Escorval  given  no 
sign  of  life  ?  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  have  met 
with  any  misfortune  without  hearing  of  it,  for  there  was 
brave  old  Corporal  Bavois  who  would  have  risked  anything 
to  come  and  warn  them,  if  Maurice  had  been  in  danger. 
The  abbe  was  so  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  that  he  did 
not  notice  Madame  d’Escorval  was  leaning  more  heavily  on 
his  arm  and  gradually  slackening  her  pace.  “  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  it,”  she  said  at  last,  “  but  I  can  go  no  farther.  It 
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is  so  long  since  I  was  out  of  doors,  that  I  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  walk.” 

“  Fortunately  we  are  almost  there,”  replied  the  priest ; 
and  indeed  a  moment  afterwards  young  Poignot  drew  up 
at  the  corner  of  the  foot-path  leading  to  the  Borderie. 
Telling  the  baron  that  the  journey  was  ended  he  gave  a 
low  whistle,  like  that  which  had  warned  Marie-Anne  of 
his  arrival  a  few  hours  before.  No  one  appeared  or  re¬ 
plied,  so  he  whistled  again,  in  a  louder  key,  and  then  a 
third  time  with  all  his  might — still  there  was  no  response. 
Madame  d’Escorval  and  the  abbe  had  now  overtaken  the 
cart,  “  It’s  very  strange  that  Marie-Anne  doesn’t  hear  me,” 
remarked  young  Poignot,  turning  to  them.  “We  can’t 
take  the  baron  to  the  house  until  we  have  seen  her.  She 
knows  that  very  well.  Shall  I  run  up  and  warn  her  ?  ” 

“  She’s  asleep,  perhaps,”  replied  the  abbe  ;  “stay  with 
your  horse,  my  boy,  and  I’ll  go  and  wake  her.” 

He  certainly  did  not  feel  the  least  uneasiness.  All  was 
calm  and  still  outside,  and  a  bright  light  shone  through 
the  windows  of  the  upper  floor.  Still,  when  he  perceived 
the  open  door,  a  vague  presentiment  of  evil  stirred  his 
heart.  “  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  he  thought.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  he  had  to  feel  for  the 
staircase  with  his  hands.  At  last  he  found  it  and  went  up. 
Another  open  door  was  in  front  of  him  ;  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  reached  the  threshold.  Then,  so  suddenly  that 
he  almost  fell  backward — he  paused  horror-stricken  at 
the  sight  before  him.  Poor  Marie-Anne  was  lying  on  the 
floor.  Her  eyes,  which  were  wide  open,  were  covered 
with  a  white  film ;  her  tongue  was  hanging  black  and 
swollen  from  her  mouth.  “  Dead  !  ”  faltered  the  priest ; 
“  dead !  ”  But  this  could  not  be.  The  abbe  conquered 
his  weakness,  and  approaching  the  poor  girl,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand.  It  was  icy  cold  ;  and  her  arm  was  as  rigid 
as  iron.  “Poisoned  l”  he  murmured:  “poisoned  with 
arsenic.”  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  was  casting  a  bewild¬ 
ered  glance  around  the  room,  when  his  eyes  fell  on  his 
medicine  chest,  standing  open  on  a  side-table.  He  rushed 
towards  it,  took  out  a  vial,  uncorked  it,  and  turned  it  over 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand — it  was  empty.  “  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  1  ”  he  exclaimed. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  conjectures.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  induce  the  baron  to  return  to  the 
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farm-house  without  telling  him  of  the  terrible  misfortune 
which  had  occurred.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find 
a  pretext.  Summoning  all  his  courage  the  priest  hastened 
back  to  the  waggon,  and  with  well-affected  calmness  told 
M.  d’Escorval  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  Borderie  at  present,  that  several  sus 
picious-looking  characters  had  been  seen  prowling  about, 
and  that  they  must  be  more  prudent  than  ever  now,  so  as 
not  to  render  Martial’s  intervention  useless.  At  last,  but 
not  without  considerable  reluctance,  the  baron  yielded. 
“  As  you  desire  it,  cure,”  he  sighed,  “  I  must  obey.  Come, 
Poignot,  my  boy,  drive  me  back  to  your  father’s  house.” 

Madame  d’Escorval  took  a  seat  in  her  cart  beside  her 
husband.  The  priest  stood  watching  them  as  they  drove 
off,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sound  of  the  wheels  had  died 
away  in  the  distance  that  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
Borderie.  He  was  climbing  the  stairs  again  when  he 
heard  a  faint  moan  in  the  room  where  Marie-Anne  was 
lying.  The  sound  sent  all  his  blood  wildly  rushing  to  his 
heart,  and  with  one  bound  he  had  reached  the  upper  floor. 
Beside  the  corpse  a  young  man  was  kneeling,  weep¬ 
ing  bitterly.  The  expression  of  his  face,  his  atti¬ 
tude,  his  sobs  betrayed  the  wildest  despair.  He  was  so 
lost  in  grief  that  he  did  not  observe  the  abbe’s  entrance. 
Who  was  this  mourner  who  had  found  his  way  to  the 
house  of  death?  At  last,  however,  though  he  did  not 
recognize  him,  the  priest  divined  who  he  must  be. 
“Jean!”  he  cried,  “Jean  Lacheneur !  ”  The  young 
fellow  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  pale  face  and  threatening 
look.  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  asked  vehemently.  “  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ” 

The  former  cure  of  Sairmeuse  was  so  effectually  dis¬ 
guised  by  his  peasant  dress  and  long  beard,  that  he  had  to 
name  himself.  “You,  Monsieur  abbe,”  exclaimed  Jean. 
“  It  is  God  who  has  sent  you  here  !  Marie-Anne  cannot 
be  dead  !  You,  who  have  saved  so  many  others,  will  save 
her.”  But  as  the  priest  sadly  pointed  to  heaven,  the  young 
fellow  paused,  and  his  face  became  most  ghastly  looking 
than  before.  He  understood  now  that  there  was  no  hope. 
“  Ah  !  ”  he  murmured  in  a  desponding  tone,  “  fate  shows 
us  no  mercy.  I  have  been  watching  over  Marie-Anne, 
from  a  distance  ;  and  this  evening  I  was  coming  to  warn 
her  to  be  oautkms,  for  I  knew  she  was  in  great  danger 
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An  hour  ago,  while  I  was  eating  my  supper  in  a  wineshop 
at  Sairmeuse,  Grollet’s  son  came  in.  ‘  Is  that  you,  Jean?’ 
said  he.  ‘  I  just  saw  Chupin  hiding  near  your  sister’s 
house;  when  he  observed  me  he  slunk  away.’  When  I 
heard  that,  I  hastened  here  like  a  crazy  man.  I  ran,  but 
when  fate  is  against  you,  what  can  you  do  ?  I  arrived  too 
late !  ” 

The  abbe  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  Then  you  suppose 
it  was  Chupin  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  suppose ;  I  feel  certain  that  it  was  he — the 
miserable  traitor! — who  committed  this  foul  deed.” 

“  Still,  what  motive  could  he  have  had  ?  ” 

With  a  discordant  laugh  that  almost  seemed  a  yell,  Jean 
answered  :  “  Oh,  you  may  be  certain  that  the  daughter’s 
blood  will  yield  him  a  richer  reward  than  did  the  father’s. 
Chupin  has  been  the  instrument ;  but  it  was  not  he  who 
conceived  the  crime.  You  will  have  to  seek  higher  for  the 
culprit,  much  higher,  in  the  finest  chateau  of  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  retainers  at  Sairmeuse.” 

“  Wretched  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  What  I  say.”  And  he  coldly  added  :  “  Martial  de 
Sairmeuse  is  the  assassin.” 

The  priest  recoiled.  “  You  are  mad !  ”  he  said  se¬ 
verely. 

But  Jean  gravely  shook  his  head.  “  If  I  seem  so  to 
you,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  it  is  only  because  you  are  ignorant 
of  Martial’s  wild  passion  for  Marie-Anne.  He  wanted  to 
make  her  his  mistress.  She  had  the  audacity  to  refuse 
the  honour ;  and  that  was  a  crime  for  which  she  must  be 
punished.  When  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Lacheneur’s  daughter  would  never  be  his,  he 
poisoned  her  that  she  might  not  belong  to  any  one  else.” 
All  efforts  to  convince  Jean  of  the  folly  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions  would  at  that  moment  have  been  vain.  No  proofs 
would  have  convinced  him.  He  would  have  closed  his 
eyes  to  all  evidence. 

“To-morrow,  when  he  is  more  calm,  I  will  reason  with 
him,”  thought  the  abbe  ;  and  then  he  added  aloud  :  “We 
can’t  allow  the  poor  girl’s  body  to  remain  here  on  the 
floor.  Help  me,  and  we  will  place  it  on  the  bed.1’ 

Jean  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  hesitation  was 
perceptible  ;  but  at  last,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  com¬ 
plied.  No  one  had  ever  yet  slept  on  this  bed  which 
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Chanlouineau  had  destined  for  Marie-Anne,  saying  to  him¬ 
self  that  it  should  be  for  her,  or  for  no  one.  And  Marie- 
Anne  it  was  who  rested  there  the.  first — sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death.  When  the  sad  task  was  accomplished, 
Jean  threw  himself  into  the  same  arm-chair  in  which 
Marie-Anne  had  breathed  her  last,  and  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees, 
he  sat  there  as  silent  and  motionless  as  the  statues  of 
sorrow  placed  above  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  abbe  knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and 
began  reciting  the  prayers  for  the  departed,  entreating 
God  to  grant  peace  and  happiness  in  heaven  to  her  who 
had  suffered  so  much  on  earth.  But  he  prayed  only  with 
his  lips,  for  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  mind  would 
persist  in  wandering.  He  was  striving  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery  that  enshrouded  Marie-Anne’s  death.  Had  she  been 
murdered?  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  committed 
suicide  ?  The  latter  idea  occurred  to  him  without  his 
having  any  great  faith  in  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
could  her  death  possibly  be  the  result  of  crime  ?  He  had 
carefully  examined  the  room,  and  had  discovered  nothing 
that  betrayed  a  stranger’s  visit.  All  he  could  prove  was 
that  his  vial  of  arsenic  was  empty,  and  that  Marie-Anne 
had  been  poisoned  by  absorbing  it  in  the  broth  a  few 
drops  of  which  were  left  in  the  bowl  standing  on  the 
mantelpiece.  “  When  morning  comes,”  thought  the  abbe, 
“  I  will  look  outside.” 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak  he  went  into  the  garden,  and 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  premises.  At  first  he 
saw  nothing  that  gave  him  the  least  clue,  and  he  was 
about  to  abandon  his  investigations,  when  on  entering 
the  little  grove,  he  espied  a  large  dark  stain  on  the  grass 
a  few  paces  off.  He  went  nearer — it  was  blood  !  In  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  he  summoned  Jean  to  inform 
him  of  the  discovery. 

“  Some  one  has  been  murdered  here,”  said  young 
Lacheneur ;  “  and  only  last  night,  for  the  blood  has 
scarcely  had  time  to  dry.” 

‘•  The  victim  must  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,” 
remarked  the  priest ;  “  it  might  be  possible  to  discover 
who  he  was  by  following  these  stains.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  try,”  replied  Jean  with  alacrity.  “  Go  into 
the  house,  sir ;  I  will  soon  be  back  again.” 
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A  child  might  have  followed  the  trail  of  the  wounded 
man,  for  the  blood  stains  left  along  his  line  of  route  were 
so  frequent  and  distinct.  These  tell-tale  marks  led  to 
Chupin’s  hovel,  the  door  of  which  was  closed.  Jean  rapped, 
however,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  when  the 
old  poacher’s  eldest  son  opened  the  door,  he  perceived  a 
very  singular  spectacle.  The  dead  body  had  been  thrown 
on  to  the  ground,  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  the  bedstead  was 
overturned  and  broken,  all  the  straw  had  been  tom  from 
the  mattress,  and  the  dead  man’s  wife  and  sons  armed 
with  spades  and  pick-axes  were  wildly  overturning  the 
beaten  soil  that  formed  the  hovel’s  only  floor.  They  were 
seeking  for  the  hidden  treasure,  for  the  20,000  francs  in 
gold,  paid  for  Lacheneur’s  betrayal !  “  What  do  you 

want  ?  ”  asked  the  widow,  roughly. 

“  I  want  to  see  Father  Chupin.” 

“  Can’t  you  see  that  he’s  been  murdered,”  replied  one  of 
the  sons.  And  brandishing  his  pick  close  to  Jean’s  head, 
he  added :  “  And  you’re  the  murderer,  perhaps.  But 
that’s  for  justice  to  determine.  Now,  decamp ;  if  you 
don’t  want  me  to  do  for  you.” 

Jean  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  punishing 
young  Chupin  for  his  threat,  but  under  the  circumstances 
a  conflict  was  scarcely  permissible.  Accordingly,  he 
turned  without  another  word  hastened  back  to  the 
Borderie.  Chupin’s  death  upset  all  his  plans,  and 
greatly  irritated  him.  “  I  swore  that  the  wretch  who  be¬ 
trayed  my  father  should  perish  by  my  hand,”  he 
murmured ;  “  and  now  I  am  deprived  of  my  vengeance. 
Some  one  has  cheated  me  out  of  it.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Can  Martial  have  assassinated  Chupin  after  he  murdered 
Marie-Anne  ?  The  best  way  to  assure  one’s  self  of  an 
accomplice’s  silence  is  certainly  to  kill  him.” 

Jean  had  reached  the  Borderie,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  going  up-stairs,  when  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one 
talking  in  the  back  room.  “That’s  strange,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “  Who  can  it  be  ?  ”  And  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  curiosity,  he  tapped  against  the  communicating  door. 

The  abbe  instantly  made  his  appearance,  hurriedly 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  was  very  pale  and 
agitated. 

“  Who’s  there  ?  ”  inquired  Jean,  eagerly. 

M  Why,  Maurice  d’Escorval  and  Corporal  Bavois.” 
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“  My  God  !  ” 

“And  it’s  a  miracle  that  Maurice  has  not  been  up 
stairs/’ 

“  But  whence  does  he  come  from  ?  Why  have  we  had  no 
news  of  him  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  has  only  been  here  five  minutes. 
Poor  boy !  after  I  told  him  his  father  was  safe,  his  first 
words  were  :  ‘  And  Marie-Anne  !  ’  He  loves  her  more 
devotedly  than  ever.  He  comes  home  with  his  heart 
full  of  her,  confident  and  hopeful ;  and  I  tremble — I  fear 
to  tell  him  the  truth.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  really  too  terrible  !  ” 

“  Now  I  have  warned  you  ;  be  prudent — and  come  In.” 
They  entered  the  room  together ;  and  both  Maurice  and 
the  old  soldier  greeted  Jean  warmly.  They  had  not 
seen  one  another  since  the  duel  at  La  Reche,  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers ;  and  when  they  separated 
that  day  they  scarcely  expected  to  meet  again. 

Now  Maurice,  however,  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
it  was  with  a  smile  on  his  face  that  he  remarked  :  “I  am 
glad  you’ve  come.  There’s  nothing  to  fear  now.”  Then 
turning  to  the  abbe,  he  remarked  :  “  But  I  just  promised 
to  let  you  know  the  reason  of  my  long  silence.  Three 
days  after  we  crossed  the  frontier — Corporal  Bavois  and 
I — we  reached  Turin.  We  were  tired  out.  We  went  to 
a  small  inn,  and  they  gave  us  a  room  with  two  beds. 
While  we  were  undressing,  the  corporal  said  to  me :  ‘I 
am  quite  capable  of  sleeping  two  whole  days  without 
waking,’  while  I  promised  myself  at  least  a  good  twelve 
hours’  rest ;  but  we  reckoned  without  our  host,  as  you’ll 
see.  It  was  scarcely  daybreak  when  we  were  suddenly 
woke  up.  There  were  a  dozen  men  in  our  room,  one  or 
two  of  them  in  some  official  costume.  They  spoke  to  us 
in  Italian,  and  ordered  us  to  dress  ourselves.  They  were 
so  numerous  that  resistance  was  useless,  so  we  obeyed  ; 
and  an  hour  after  we  were  both  in  prison,  confined  in  the 
same  cell.  You  may  well  imagine  what  our  thoughts 
were.  The  corporal  remarked  to  me,  in  that  cool  way  of 
his  :  ‘  It  will  require  four  days  to  obtain  our  extradition, 
and  three  days  to  take  us  back  to  Montaignac — that’s 
seven,  then  there’ll  be  one  day  more  to  try  us,  so  we’ve 
in  ail  jus'-  eight  days  to  live.’  Bavois  said  that  at  least  a 
hundred  times  during  the  first  five  or  six  days  of  our 
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confinement,  but  five  months  passed  by,  and  every  night 
we  went  to  bed  expecting  they’d  come  for  us  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  But  they  didn’t  come.  We  were 
kindly  treated.  They  did  not  take  away  my  money ;  and 
they  willingly  sold  us  various  little  luxuries.  We  were 
allowed  two  hours  of  exercise  every  day  in  the  courtyard, 
and  the  keepers  even  lent  us  several  books  to  read.  In 
short,  I  shouldn’t  have  had  any  particular  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  if  I  had  only  been  allowed  to  receive  or  to  forward 
letters,  or  if  I  had  been  able  to  communicate  with  my 
father  or  Marie- Anne.  But  we  were  in  the  secret  cells, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
other  prisoners.  At  length  our  detention  seemed  so 
strange  and  became  so  insupportable  that  we  resolved  to 
obtain  some  explanation  of  it  at  any  cost.  We  changed 
our  tactics.  We  had  hitherto  been  quiet  and  submissive  : 
but  now  we  became  as  violent  and  unmanageable  as 
possible.  The  whole  prison  resounded  with  our  cries  and 
protestations ;  we  were  continually  sending  for  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  claiming  the  intervention  of  the  French 
ambassador.  These  proceedings  at  last  had  the  desired 
effect.  One  fine  afternoon  the  governor  of  the  jail  re¬ 
leased  us,  not  without  expressing  his  regret  at  being 
deprived  of  the  society  of  such  amiable  and  charming 
guests.  Our  first  act,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  to  hasten 
to  the  ambassador.  We  didn’t  see  that  dignitary,  but 
his  secretary  received  us.  He  knit  his  brows  when  I  told 
my  story,  and  became  excessively  grave.  I  remember 
each  word  of  his  reply.  *  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  I  can  assure  you 
most  positively  that  any  proceedings  instituted  against  you 
in  France  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  deten¬ 
tion  here.’  And  I  expressed  my  astonishment  frankly.  ‘  One 
moment,’  he  added,  ‘  I  will  give  you  my  opinion.  One  of 
your  enemies — I  leave  you  to  discover  which — must  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  Turin.  You  were  in  his  way,  per¬ 
haps,  and  he  had  you  imprisoned  by  the  Piedmontese 
police.” 

Jean  Lacheneur  struck  the  table  beside  him  with  his 
clenched  fist.  “  Ah  !  the  secretary  was  right !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Maurice,  it  was  Martial  de  Sairmeuse  who 
caused  your  arrest - ” 

“  Or  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,”  interrupted  the  abbe, 
with  a  warning  glance  at  Jean. 
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In  a  moment  Maurice’s  eyes  gleamed  brilliantly,  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  carelessly,  he  said,  “Never 
mind ;  I  don’t  wish  to  trouble  myself  any  more  about  the 
past.  My  father  is  well  again — that  is  the  main  thing. 
We  can  easily  find  some  way  of  getting  him  safely  across 
the  frontier.  And  then  Marie-Anne  and  I — we  will  tend 
him  so  devotedly  that  he  will  soon  forget  it  was  my  rash¬ 
ness  that  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He  is  so  good,  so  in¬ 
dulgent  for  the  faults  of  others.  We  will  go  and  reside  in 
Italy  or  Switzerland,  and  you  shall  accompany  us,  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Abbe,  and  you  as  well,  Jean.  As  for  you,  cor¬ 
poral,  it’s  already  decided  that  you  belong  to  our  family.” 

While  Maurice  spoke  in  this  fashion,  so  hopefully,  so 
confidently,  Jean  and  the  abbe,  realising  the  bitter  truth, 
sought  to  avert  their  faces  ;  but  they  could  not  conceal 
their  agitation  from  young  D’Escorval’s  searching  glance. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  *’  he  asked,  with  evident  surprise. 

They  trembled,  hung  their  heads,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
Maurice’s  astonishment  changed  to  a  vague,  inexpressible 
fear.  He  enumerated  all  the  misfortunes  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  befallen  him. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  husky  voice. 
“My  father  is  safe  is  he  not?  You  said  that  my  mother 
would  want  nothing  more,  if  I  were  only  by  her  side  again. 
Is  it  Marie-Anne  then - ”  He  hesitated. 

“  Courage,  Maurice,”  murmured  the  abbe.  “  Courage  1  ” 

The  young  fellow  tottered  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall. 
He  had  turned  intensely  pale.  “  Marie-Anne  is  dead !  ” 
he  exclaimed. 

Jean  and  the  abbe  were  silent. 

“  Dead !  ”  repeated  Maurice  ;  “  and  no  secret  voice 
warned  me  !  Dead  !  When  ?  ” 

“  She  died  only  last  night,”  replied  Jean. 

Maurice  rose.  “  Last  night  ?  ”  said  he.  “  In  that  case, 
then,  she  is  still  here.  Where  ? — upstairs  ?  ”  And  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted  toward  the  staircase  so 
quickly  that  neither  Jean  nor  the  abbe  had  time  to  inter¬ 
cept  him.  With  three  bounds  he  reached  the  room  above  ; 
he  walked  straight  to  the  bed,  and  with  a  firm  hand  turned 
back  the  sheet  that  hid  his  loved  one’s  face.  But  at  the 
same  moment  he  recoiled  with  a  heart-broken  cry.  What ! 
was  this  the  beautiful,  the  radiant  Marie-Anne — she  whom 
he  had  loved  so  fervently  1  He  did  not  recognize  her„ 
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He  could  not  recognize  these  distorted  features — that 
swollen,  discoloured  face — these  eyes,  now  almost  hidden 
by  the  purple  swelling  round  them.  When  Jean  and  the 
priest  entered  the  room  thay  found  him  standing  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  his  right 
arm  rigidly  extended  toward  the  corpse.  “  Maurice,” 
said  the  priest,  gently.  “  be  calm.  Courage  !  ” 

The  young  fellow  turned  with  an  expression  of  complete 
bewilderment  upon  his  features.  “Yes,”  he  faltered; 
“  that  is  what  I  need — courage  !  ”  He  staggered  as  he 
spoke,  and  they  were  obliged  to  support  him  to  an  arm- 
chair. 

“  Be  a  man,”  continued  the  priest.  “  Where  is  your  en¬ 
ergy  ?  To  live  is  to  suffer.” 

He  listened,  but  did  not  seem  to  understand.  “  Live  !  ” 
he  murmured ;  “  why  should  I  live  since  she  is  dead  ?  ” 

His  eyes  gleamed  so  strangely  that  the  abbe  was 
alarmed.  “  If  he  does  not  weep,  he  will  most  certainly  lose 
his  reason  !  ”  thought  the  priest.  Then  in  a  commanding 
voice  he  added  aloud,  “  You  have  no  right  to  despair ; 
you  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  your  child.” 

The  same  remembrance  which  had  given  Marie-Anne 
strength  to  hold  even  death  itself  at  bay  for  a  moment, 
saved  Maurice  from  the  dangerous  trance  into  which  he 
was  sinking.  He  shuddered  as  if  he  had  received  an 
electric  shock,  and  springing  from  his  chair,  That  is  true,” 
he  cried.  “  Take  me  to  my  child  !  ” 

“  Not  just  now,  Maurice ;  wait  a  little.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  Tell  me  where  it  is/ 

“  I  cannot  ;  I  do  not  know.” 

An  expression  of  unspeakable  anguish  stole  over  Mau¬ 
rice’s  face,  and  in  a  broken  voice  he  said :  “  What !  you 
don’t  know  ?  Did  she  not  confide  m  you  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  suspected  her  secret.  I,  alone - ” 

“  You,  alone  !  Then  the  child  is  perhaps  dead.  Even 
if  it  is  living,  who  can  tell  where  it  is  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  no  doubt  find  a  clue.” 

“You  are  right,”  faltered  Maurice.  “When  Marie- 
Anne  knew  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  she  could  not  have 
forgotten  her  little  one.  Those  who  cared  for  her  in  her 
last  moments  must  have  received  some  message  for  me.  I 
must  see  those  who  watched  over  her.  Who  were  they  ?  ” 
The  priest  averted  his  face.  “  I  asked  you  who  was  with 
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her  when  she  died,”  repeated  Maurice,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 
And,  as  the  abbe  remained  silent,  a  terrible  light  dawned 
on  the  young  fellow’s  mind.  He  understood  the  cause  of 
Marie-Anne’s  distorted  features  now.  “  She  perished  the 
victim  of  a  crime  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Some  monster  killed 
her.  If  she  died  such  a  death,  our  child  is  lost  for  ever ! 
And  it  was  I  who  recommended,  who  commanded  the 
greatest  precautions  !  Ah  !  we  are  all  of  us  cursed  !  ” 
He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
remorse,  and  with  big  tears  rolling  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 

“  He  is  saved !  ”  thought  the  abbe,  whose  heart  bled  at 
the  sight  of  such  intense  sorrow. 

Jean  Lacheneur  stood  by  the  priest’s  side  with  gloom 
upon  his  face.  Suddenly  he  drew  the  Abbe  Midon  to¬ 
wards  one  of  the  windows  :  “  What  is  this  about  a  child?” 
he  enquired,  harshly. 

The  priest’s  face  flushed.  “You  have  heard,”  he  an* 
swered,  laconically. 

“Am  I  to  undersatand  that  Marie-Anne  was  Maurice’s 
mistress,  and  that  she  had  a  child  by  him  ?  Is  that  the 
case  ?  I  won’t,  I  can’t  believe  it !  She  whom  I  revered 
as  a  saint !  What !  you  would  have  me  believe  that  her 
eyes  lied — her  eyes  so  chaste,  so  pure  ?  And  he — Maurice 
— he  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother !  So  his  friendship  was 
only  a  cloak  which  he  assumed  so  as  to  rob  us  of  our  hon¬ 
our  !  ”  Jean  hissed  these  words  through  his  set  teeth  in 
such  low  tones  that  Maurice,  absorbed  in  his  agony  of 
grief,  did  not  overhear  him.  “  But  how  did  she  conceal 
her  shame  ?  ”  he  continued.  “  No  one  suspected  it — ab¬ 
solutely  no  one.  And  what  has  she  done  with  her  child  ? 
Did  the  thought  of  disgrace  frighten  her  ?  Did  she  follow 
the  example  of  so  many  ruined  and  forsaken  women  ? 
Did  she  murder  her  own  child  ?  Ah,  if  it  be  alive  I  will 
find  it,  and  in  any  case  Maurice  shall  be  punished  for  his 
perfidy  as  he  deserves.”  He  paused;  the  window  was 
open,  and  the  sound  of  galloping  horses  could  be  plainly 
heard  approaching  along  the  adjacent  highway.  Both 
Jean  and  the  abbe  leant  forward  and  looked  out.  Two 
horsemen  were  riding  toward  the  Borderie — the  first  some 
ten  yards  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  former  halted  at 
the  comer  of  the  garden  path,  threw  his  reins  to  his  fol¬ 
lower — a  groom — and  then  strode  on  foot  toward  the 
house.  On  recognizing  this  visitor,  Jean  bounded  iron 
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the  window  with  a  yell.  He  clutched  Maurice  by  the 
shoulders,  and,  shaking  him  violently,  exclaimed,  “  Up  I 
here  comes  Martial,  Marie-Anne’s  murderer  !  Up !  he  is 
coming !  He  is  at  our  mercy !  ” 

Maurice  sprang  to  his  feet,  infuriated ;  but  the  abbe 
darted  to  the  door  and  intercepted  both  young  fellows  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  the  room.  “  Not  a  word  !  not  a 
threat !  ”  he  said,  imperiously.  “  I  forbid  it.  At  least  re¬ 
spect  the  presence  of  death  !  ”  He  spoke  with  such 
authority,  and  his  glance  was  so  commanding,  that  both 
Jean  and  Maurice  involuntarily  paused.  Before  the  priest 
had  time  to  add  another  word,  Martial  was  there.  He  did 
not  cross  the  threshold.  One  look  and  he  realised  the 
situation.  He  turned  very  pale,  but  not  a  word  escaped 
his  lips.  Wonderful  as  was  his  usual  power  of  self-control 
he  could  not  articulate  a  syllable  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
pointing  to  the  bed  cn  which  Marie-Anne’s  lifeless  form 
was  reposing  that  he  asked  for  an  explanation. 

“  She  was  infamously  poisoned  last  evening,”  sadly  re¬ 
plied  the  abbe. 

Then  Maurice,  forgetting  the  priest’s  demands,  stepped 
forward.  “  She  was  alone  and  defenseless,”  he  said  vehe¬ 
mently.  “  I  have  only  been  at  liberty  during  the  last  two 
days.  But  I  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  me 
arrested  at  Turin,  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  told  me 
the  coward’s  name !  Yes,  it  was  you,  you  infamous 
wretch  !  Ah  !  you  dare  not  deny  it ;  you  confess  your  guilt, 
you  scoundrel !  ” 

Once  again  the  abbe  interposed ;  he  threw  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  rivals,  fearing  lest  they  should  come  to  blows. 
But  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  had  already  resumed  his 
usual  haughty  and  indifferent  manner.  He  took  a  bulky 
envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  on  the  table. 
“This,”  said  he  coldly,  “is  what  I  was  bringing  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Lacheneur.  It  contains,  first  of  all,  royal  letters 
of  licence  from  his  majesty  for  the  Baron  d'Escorval,  who 
is  now  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  old  home.  He  is,  in  fact, 
free  and  saved,  for  he  is  granted  a  new  trial,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  acquittal.  In  the  same  envelope 
you  will  also  find  a  decree  of  noncomplicity  rendered  in 
favour  of  the  Abbe  Midon,  and  an  order  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  reinstating  him  as  cure  of  Sairmeuse  ;  and, 
finally,  Corporal  Bavois’  discharge  from  the  service,  drawn 
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up  in  proper  form,  with  the  needful  memorandum  securing 
his  right  to  a  pension.” 

He  paused,  and  as  his  hearers  stood  motionless  with 
wonder,  he  turned  and  approached  Marie-Anne’s  bedside. 
Then,  with  his  hand  raised  to  heaven  over  the  lifeless  form 
of  her  whom  he  had  loved,  and  in  a  voice  that  would  have 
made  the  murderess  tremble  in  her  innermost  soul;  he 
solemnly  exclaimed  :  “  I  swear  to  you,  Marie-Anne,  that  1 
will  avenge  you !  ”  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  motionless, 
then  suddenly  he  stooped,  pressed  a  kiss  on  the  dead  girl’s 
brow,  and  left  the  room. 

“  And  you  think  that  man  can  be  guilty!”  exclaimed 
the  abbe.  “  You  see,  Jean,  that  you  are  mad !  ” 

“  And  this  last  insult  to  my  dead  sister  is  an  honour,  I 
suppose,”  said  Jean,  with  a  furious  gesture. 

“  And  the  wretch  binds  my  hands  by  saving  my  father  1  ” 
exclaimed  Maurice. 

From  his  place  by  the  window,  the  abbe  saw  Martial 
vault  into  the  saddle.  But  the  marquis  did  not  take  the 
road  to  Montaignac.  It  was  towards  the  Chateau  de 
Courtornieu  that  he  now  hastened. 


XXXIV. 

Blanche’s  reason  had  sustained  a  frightful  shock,  when 
Chupin  was  obliged  to  lift  and  carry  her  out  of  Marie- 
Anne’s  room.  But  she  well-nigh  lost  consciousness  al¬ 
together  when  she  saw  the  old  poacher  struck  down  by 
her  side.  However,  as  will  be  remembered,  Aunt  Medea, 
at  least,  had  some  energy  in  her  fright.  She  seized  her 
bewildered  niece’s  arm,  and  by  dint  of  dragging  and  pushing 
had  her  back  at  the  chateau  in  much  less  time  than  it  had 
taken  them  to  reach  the  Borderie.  It  was  half-past  one  in  the 
morning  when  they  reached  the  little  garden-gate,  by 
which  they  had  left  the  grounds.  No  one  in  the  chateau 
had  noticed  their  long  absence.  This  was  due. to  several 
different  circumstances  First  of  all,  to  the  precautions 
which  Blanche  herself  had  taken  in  giving  orders,  before 
going  out,  that  no  one  should  come  to  her  room,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  unless  she  rang.  Then  it  also  chanced 
to  be  the  birthday  of  the  marquis’s  valet  de  chambre,  and 
the  servants  had  dined  more  sumptuously  than  usual 
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They  had  toasts  and  songs  over  their  dessert ;  and  al  the 
finish  of  the  repast,  they  amused  themselves  with  an  im¬ 
provised  ball.  They  were  still  dancing  when  Blanche 
and  her  aunt  returned.  None  of  the  doors  had  yet  been 
secured  for  the  night,  and  the  pair  succeeded  in  reaching 
Blanche’s  room  without  being  observed.  When  the  door 
had  been  securely  closed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
fear  of  listeners,  Aunt  Medea  attacked  her  niece. 

“  Now,  will  you  explain  what  happened  at  the  Borderie  ; 
and  what  you  were  doing  there  ?  ”  she  inquired,  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  authority. 

Blanche  shuddered.  “  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  Because  I  suffered  agony  during  the  hours  I  was  wait* 
ing  for  you  in  the  garden.  What  was  the  meaning  of  those 
dreadful  cries  I  heard  ?  Why  did  you  call  for  help  ?  I 
heard  a  death-rattle  that  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  with 
terror.  Why  did  Chupin  have  to  bring  you  out  in  his 
arms  ?  ”  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  finding  that 
Blanche  did  not  reply.  “  You  don’t  answer  me  !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  young  marchioness  was  longing  to  annihilate  her 
dependent  relative,  who  might  rum  her  by  a  thoughtless 
word,  and  whom  she  would  ever  have  beside  her — a  living 
memento  of  her  crime.  However,  what  should  she  say  ? 
Would  it  be  better  to  reveal  the  truth,  horrible  as  it  was, 
or  to  invent  some  plausible  explanation  ?  If  she  confessed 
everything  she  would  place  herself  at  Aunt  Medea’s  mercy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  deceived  her  aunt,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  latter  would  betray  her  by 
some  involuntary  remark  when  she  heard  of  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  Borderie  ?  Hence,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  wisest  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  speak  out  frankly,  to 
teach  her  relative  her  lesson,  and  try  and  imbue  her  with 
some  firmness.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Blanche 
disdained  all  concealment.  “  Ah,  well !  ”  she  said,  “  I  was 
jealous  of  Marie-Anne.  I  thought  she  was  Martial’s  mis¬ 
tress.  I  was  half-crazed,  and  I  poisoned  her.” 

She  expected  a  despairing  cry,  or  even  a  fainting  fit, 
but,  to  her  surprise,  Aunt  Medea  merely  shed  a  few  tears 
— such  as  she  often  wept  for  any  trifle — and  exclaimed : 
“  How  terrible.  What  if  it  should  be  discovered  ?  ”  In 
point  of  fact,  stupid  as  the  neglected  spinster  might  be,  sh# 
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had  guessed  the  truth  before  she  questioned  her  niece. 
And  not  merely  was  she  prepared  for  some  such  answer, 
but  the  tyranny  she  had  endured  for  years  had  well-nigh 
destroyed  all  the  real  moral  sensibility  she  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed. 

On  noting  her  aunt’s  comparative  composure,  Blanche 
breathed  more  freely.  She  never  imagined  that  her  im¬ 
poverished  relative  was  already  meditating  some  sort  of 
revenge  for  all  the  slights  heaped  on  her  in  past  years ;  but 
felt  quite  convinced  that  she  could  count  on  Aunt  Medea’s 
absolute  silence  and  submission.  With  this  idea  in  her  head 
she  began  to  relate  all  the  circumstances  of  the  frightful 
drama  enacted  at  the  Borderie.  In  so  doing  she  yielded 
to  a  desire  stronger  than  her  own  will :  to  the  wild  longing 
that  often  seizes  the  most  hardened  criminal,  and  forces — 
irresistibly  impels  him  to  talk  of  his  crimes,  even  when  he 
distrusts  his  confidant.  But  when  she  came  to  speak  of 
the  proofs  which  had  convinced  her  of  her  lamentable  mis¬ 
take,  she  suddenly  paused  in  dismay. 

What  had  she  done  with  the  marriage  certificate  signed 
by  the  cure  of  Vigano,  and  which  she  remembered  holding 
in  her  hands  ?  She  sprang  up,  and  felt  in  the  pocket  of 
of  her  dress.  Ah,  she  had  it  safe.  It  was  there.  Without 
again  unfolding  it  she  threw  into  a  drawer,  and  turned  the 
key. 

Aunt  Medea  wished  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  but 
Blanche  entreated  her  to  remain.  She  was  unwilling  to  be 
left  alone — she  dared  not — she  was  afraid.  And  as  if  she 
desired  to  silence  the  inward  voice  tormenting  her,  she 
talked  on  with  extreme  volubility,  repeating  again  and 
again  that  she  was  ready  to  do  anything  in  expiation  of 
her  crime,  and  vowing  that  she  would  overcome  all  impos¬ 
sibilities  in  her  quest  for  Marie-Anne’s  child.  The  task 
was  both  a  difficult  and  dangerous  one,  for  an  open  search 
for  the  child  would  be  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
Hence,  she  must  act  secretly,  and  with  great  caution.  “  But 
I  shall  succeed,”  she  said.  “  I  will  spare  no  expense.” 
And  remembering  her  vow,  and  her  dying  victim’s  threats, 
she  added  :  “  I  must  succeed.  I  swore  to  do  so,  and  I  was 
forgiven  under  those  conditions.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  Aunt  Medea  sat  listening  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  her,  that  her  niece, 
with  her  dreadful  crime  still  fresh  in  her  mind,  could  coolly 
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reason,  deliberate,  and  make  plans  for  the  future.  “What 
an  iron  will  !  ”  thought  the  dependent  relative ;  but  in  her 
bewilderment  she  quite  overlooked  one  or  two  circum 
stances  that  would  have  enlightened  any  ordinary  ob 
server. 

Blanche  was  seated  on  her  bed  with  her  hair  unbound  *, 
her  eyes  were  glistening  with  delirium,  and  her  incoherent 
words  and  excited  gestures  betrayed  the  frightful  anxiety 
that  was  torturing  her.  And  she  talked  and  talked,  now 
narrating,  and  now  questioning  Aunt  Medea,  and  forcing 
her  to  reply,  only  that  she  might  escape  from  her  own 
thoughts.  Morning  had  already  dawned,  and  the  servants 
could  be  heard  bustling  about  the  chateau,  .while  Blanche, 
oblivious  of  everything  around  her,  was  still  explaining  how, 
in  less  than  a  year,  she  could  hope  to  restore  Marie- 
Anne’s  child  to  Maurice  d’Escorval.  She  paused  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Instinct  had  suddenly  warned 
her  of  the  danger  she  incurred  in  making  the  slightest 
change  in  her  habits.  Accordingly,  she  sent  Aunt  Medea 
away,  then,  at  the  usual  hour,  rang  for  her  maid.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  o’clock,  and  she  was  just  completing  her  toil¬ 
ette,  when  the  ring  of  the  outer  bell  announced  a  visitor. 
Almost  immediately  her  maid,  who  had  just  previously  left 
her,  returned,  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

“What  is  the  matter?  ”  inquired  Blanche,  eagerly. 
“  Who  has  come  ?  ” 

“Ah,  madame — that  is,  mademoiselle,  if  you  only 
knew - ” 

“  Will  you  speak  ?  ” 

“  The  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  is  downstairs  in  the  blue 
drawing-room ;  and  he  begs  mademoiselle  to  grant  him  a 
few  minutes’  conversation.” 

Had  a  thunderbolt  riven  the  earth  at  her  feet,  the  mur¬ 
deress  could  not  have  been  more  terrified.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  everything  had  been  discovered ;  for  what 
else  could  have  brought  Martial  there  ?  She  almost  de¬ 
cided  to  send  word  that  she  was  not  at  home,  or  that  she 
was  extremely  ill ;  when  reason  told  her  that  she  was  per¬ 
haps  alarming  herself  needlessly,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
worst  was  preferable  to  suspense.  “  Tell  the  marquis  that 
I  will  be  with  him  in  a  moment,”  she  at  last  replied. 

She  desired  a  few  minutes  solitude  to  compose  her  fea¬ 
tures,  to  regain  her  self-possession,  if  possible,  and  conquer 
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the  nervous  trembling  that  made  her  shake  like  a  leaf. 
But  in  the  midst  of  her  uneasiness  a  sudden  inspiration 
brought  a  malicious  smile  to  her  lip.  “  Ah  !  ”  she  thought, 
“  my  agitation  will  seem  perfectly  natural.  It  may  even 
be  of  service.”  And  yet  as  she  descended  the  grand 
staircase,  she  could  not  help  saying  to  herself  :  “  Martial’s 
presence  here  is  incomprehensible.” 

It  was  certainly  very  extraordinary ;  and  he  himself  had 
not  come  to  Courtornieu  without  considerable  hesitation. 
But  it  was  the  only  means  he  had  of  procuring  several  im¬ 
portant  documents  which  were  indispensable  in  the  revision 
of  M.  d’EscorvaPs  case.  These  documents,  after  the  bar¬ 
on’s  condemnation,  had  been  left  in  the  Marquis  de  Cour- 
tornieu’s  hands.  Now  that  the  latter  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  it  was  impossible  to  ask  him  for  them  ;  and  Martial 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  his  wife  for  permission  to  search 
for  them  among  her  father’s  papers.  He  had  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  morning  :  “  I  will  carry  the  baron’s  letters  of 
licence  to  Marie-Anne,  and  then  I  will  push  on  to  Cour¬ 
tornieu.” 

He  arrived  at  the  Borderie  gay  and  confident,  his 
heart  full  of  hope  ;  and  found  that  Marie-Anne  was  dead. 
The  discovery  had  been  a  terrible  blow  for  Martial ;  and 
his  cbnscience  told  him  that  he  was  not  free  from  blame  ; 
that  he  had,  at  least,  facilitated  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime.  For  it  was  indeed  he  who,  by  an  abuse  of  in¬ 
fluence,  had  caused  Maurice’s  arrest  at  Turin.  But  though 
he  was  capable  of  the  basest  perfidy  when  his  love  was  at 
stake,  he  was  incapable  of  virulent  animosity.  Marie- 
Anne  was  dead  ;  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  revoke  the  ben¬ 
efits  he  had  conferred,  but  the  thought  of  doing  so  never 
once  occurred  to  him.  And  when  Jean  and  Maurice  up¬ 
braided  him,  his  only  revenge  was  to  overwhelm  them  by 
his  magnanimity.  When  he  left  the  Borderie,  pale  as  a 
ghost,  his  lips  still  cold  from  the  kiss  still  printed  on  the 
dead  girl’s  brow,  he  said  to  himself :  “  For  her  sake,  I 

will  go  to  Courtornieu.  In  memory  of  her,  the  baron 
must  be  saved.” 

By  the  expression  of  the  servants’  faces  as  he  leapt 
from  the  saddle  in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau  and  asked 
to  see  Madame  Blanche,  he  was  again  reminded  of  the 
sensation  which  this  unexpected  visit  would  necessarily 
cause.  However,  he  cared  little  for  it.  He  was  passing 
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through  a  crisis  in  which  the  mind  can  conceive  no  fur¬ 
ther  misfortune,  and  becomes  indifferent  to  everything. 
Still  he  trembled  slightly  when  they  ushered  him  into  the 
blue  drawing-room.  He  remembered  the  room  well,  for  it 
was  here  that  Blanche  had  been  wont  to  receive  him  in 
days  gone  by,  when  his  fancy  was  wavering  between  her 
and  Marie- Anne.  How  many  pleasant  hours  they  had 
passed  together  here  !  He  seemed  to  see  Blanche  again, 
as  she  was  then,  radiant  with  youth,  gay  and  smiling. 
Her  manner  was  affected,  perhaps,  but  still  it  had  seemed 
charming  at  the  time. 

At  this  very  moment,  Blanche  entered  the  room.  She 
looked  so  sad  and  careworn  that  her  husband  scarcely 
knew  her.  His  heart  was  touched  by  the  look  of  patient 
sorrow  seemingly  stamped  upon  her  features.  “  How 
much  you  must  have  suffered,  Blanche,”  he  murmured, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

It  cost  her  an  effort  to  repress  her  secret  joy.  She  at 
once  realised  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  crime ;  and 
noting  his  emotion,  she  perceived  the  profit  she  might 
derive  from  it.  “  I  can  never  cease  to  regret  having  dis¬ 
pleased  you,”  she  replied,  in  a  sad  humble  voice.  “  I 
shall  never  be  consoled.” 

She  had  touched  the  vulnerable  spot  in  every  man’s 
heart.  For  there  is  no  man  so  sceptical,  so  cold,  or  so 
heartless  but  his  vanity  is  not  flattered  with  the  thought 
that  a  woman  is  dying  for  his  sake.  There  is  no  man 
who  is  not  moved  by  such  a  flattering  idea  ;  and  who  is 
not  ready  and  willing  to  give,  at  least,  a  tender  pity  in  ex¬ 
change  for  such  devotion. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  forgive  me  ?  ”  stammered 
Martial.  The  wily  enchantress  averted  her  face  as  if  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  in  her  eyes  a  weakness  of  which 
she  felt  ashamed.  This  simple  gesture  was  the  most  eloquent 
of  answers.  But  Martial  said  no  more  on  this  subject.  He 
asked  for  permission  to  inspect  M.  de  Courtornieu’s  papers 
with  the  view  of  finding  the  documents  he  required  for  M. 
d’Escorval’s  case,  and  Blanche  readily  complied  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  He  then  turned  to  take  his  leave,  and  fearing  per¬ 
haps  the  consequences  of  too  formal  a  promise  he  merely 
added  :  “  Since  you  don’t  forbid  it,  Blanche,  I  will  return 
— to-morrow — another  day.”  However,  as  he  rode  back  to 
Montaignac,  his  thoughts  were  busy.  “  She  really  lover 
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me,”  he  mused  ;  “  that  pallor,  that  weariness  could  not  be 
feigned.  Poor  girl !  she  is  my  wife,  after  all.  The  rea¬ 
sons  that  influenced  me  in  my  quarrel  with  her  father  exist 
no  longer,  for  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  dead.” 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Sairmeuse  were  congregated  on 
the  market-place  when  Martial  rode  through  the  village. 
They  have  just  heard  of  the  murder  at  the  Borderie,  and  the 
abbe  was  now  closeted  with  the  magistrate,  relating  as  far 
as  he  could  the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  After  a  pro¬ 
longed  enquiry,  it  was  eventually  reported  that  a  man 
known  as  Chupin,  a  notoriously  bad  character,  had  entered 
the  house  of  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur,  and  taken  advantage 
of  her  absence  to  mingle  poison  with  her  food ;  and  the 
said  Chupin  had  been  himself  assassinated  soon  after  his 
crime,  by  a  certain  Balstain,  whose  whereabouts  were 
unknown. 

However,  this  affair  soon  interested  the  district  far  less 
than  the  constant  visits  which  Martial  was  paying  to 
Madame  Blanche.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  Marquis  and  the  Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse  were 
reconciled  ;  and  indeed  a  few  weeks  later,  they  left  for 
Paris  with  an  intention  of  residing  there  permanently.  A 
day  or  two  after  their  departure,  the  eldest  of  the  Chupins 
also  announced  his  determination  of  taking  up  his  abode 
in  the  same  great  city.  Some  of  his  friends  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him,  assuring  him  that  he  would  ceitainly  die 
of  starvation ;  but  with  singular  assurance,  he  replied : 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shan’t  want 
for  anything  so  long  as  I  live  there.” 


XXXV. 

Time  gradually  heals  all  wounds ;  and  its  effacing  fin 
gers  spare  but  few  traces  of  events  ;  which  in  their  season 
may  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  many  thousand 
minds.  What  remained  to  attest  the  reality  of  that  fierce 
whirlwind  of  passion  which  had  swept  over  the  peaceful 
valley  of  the  Oiselle  ?  Only  a  charred  ruin  on  La  Reche^ 
and  a  grave  in  the  cemetery,  on  which  was  inscribed : 
“  Marie-Anne  Lacheneur,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Praj 
for  her  ! Recent  as  were  the  events  of  which  that  ruin 
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and  that  grave  stone  seemed  as  it  were  the  prologue  and 
the  epilogue,  they  were  already  relegated  to  the  legendary 
past.  The  peasantry  of  Sairmeuse  had  other  things  to  think 
about — the  harvest,  the  weather,  their  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  old  men,  the  politicians  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  who  at  times  turned  their  attention  from  agricultural 
incidents  to  remember  the  rising  of  Montaignac.  Some¬ 
times,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  they  were 
gathered  together  at  the  local  hostelry  of  the  Boeuf  Cour- 
onne,  they  would  lay  down  their  greasy  cards  and  gravely 
discuss  the  events  of  the  past  year.  And  they  never 
failed  to  remark  that  almost  all  the  actors  in  that  bloody 
drama  at  Montaignac  had  in  common  parlance,  “  come  to 
a  bad  end.”  The  victors  and  the  vanquished  seemed  to 
encounter  the  same  fate.  Lacheneur  had  been  beheaded  ; 
Chanlouineau,  shot ;  Marie-Anne,  poisoned,  and  Chupin, 
the  traitor,  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  spy,  stabbed  to 
death.  It  was  true  that  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu 
lived,  or  rather  survived,  but  death*  would  have  seemed  a 
mercy  in  comparison  with  such  a  total  annihilation  of 
intelligence.  He  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  a  brute 
beast,  which  at  least  is  endowed  with  instinct.  Since  his 
daughter’s  departure  he  had  been  ostensibly  cared  for  by 
two  servants,  who  did  not  allow  him  to  give  them  much 
trouble,  for  whenever  they  wished  to  go  out  they  compla¬ 
cently  confined  him,  not  in  his  room,  but  in  the  back 
cellar,  so  as  to  prevent  his  shrieks  and  ravings  from  being 
heard  outside.  If  some  folks  supposed  for  awhile  that 
the  Sairmeuses  would  escape  the  fate  of  the  others,  they 
were  grievously  mistaken,  for  it  was  not  long  before  the 
curse  fell  upon  them  as  well. 

One  fine  December  morning,  the  Duke  left  the  chateau 
to  take  part  in  a  wolf-hunt  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
nightfall,  his  horse  returned,  panting,  covered  with  foam, 
and  riderless.  What  had  become  of  his  master  ?  A 
search  was  instituted  at  once,  and  all  night  long  a  score  of 
men,  carying  torches,  wandered  through  the  woods,  shout¬ 
ing  and  calling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Five  days  went 
by,  and  the  search  for  the  missing  man  was  almost  aban¬ 
doned,  when  a  shepherd  lad,  pale  with  fear,  came  to  the 
chateau  to  tell  the  steward  that  he  had  discovered  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  body — lying  all  bloody  and  mangled 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  It  seemed  strange  that  so  ex* 
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cellent  a  rider  should  have  met  with  such  a  fate  ;  and 
there  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  acci¬ 
dent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  explanation  given  by  several 
of  his  grace’s  grooms.  “  The  duke  was  riding  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  vicious  beast,”  these  men  remarked.  “  She  was  al¬ 
ways  taking  fright  and  shying  at  everything.” 

A  few  days  after  this  occurance  Jean  Lacheneur  left  the 
neighbourhood.  This  singular  fellow’s  conduct  had  caus¬ 
ed  considerable  comment.  When  Marie-Anne  died,  al¬ 
though  he  was  her  natural  heir,  he  at  first  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her  property.  “  I  don’t  want  to  take 
anything  that  came  to  her  through  Chanlouineau,”  he  said 
to  every  one  right  and  left,  thus  slandering  his  sister’s 
memory,  as  he  had  slandered  her  when  alive.  Then,  after 
a  short  absence  from  the  district,  and  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  reason,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  He  not  only 
accepted  the  property,  but  made  all  possible  haste  to  ob' 
tain  possession  of  it.  He  excused  his  past  conduct  as  best 
he  could ;  but  if  he  was  to  be  believed,  instead  of  acting 
in  his  own  interest,  he  was  merely  carrying  his  sister’s 
wishes  into  effect,  for  he  over  and  over  again  declared  that 
whatever  price  her  property  might  fetch  not  a  sou  of  its 
value  would  go  into  his  own  pockets.  This  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate, 
he  sold  it,  troubling  himself  but  little  as  to  the  price  he 
received,  provided  the  purchasers  paid  cash.  However, 
he  reserved  the  sumptuous  furniture  of  the  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Borderie  and  burnt  it — from  the 
bed-stead  to  the  curtains  and  the  carpet — one  evening  in 
the  little  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  This  singular 
act  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  villa¬ 
gers  universally  opined  that  Jean  had  lost  his  head.  Those 
who  hesitated  to  agree  with  this  opinion,  expressed  it  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  it  became  known  that  Jean 
Lacheneur  had  engaged  himself  with  a  company  of  stroll¬ 
ing  players  who  stopped  at  Montaignac  for  a  few  days. 
The  young  fellow  had  both  good  advice  and  kind  friends. 
M.  d’Escorval  and  the  abbe  had  exerted  all  their  elo¬ 
quence  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  complete  his 
studies  ;  but  in  vain. 

The  priest  and  the  baron  no  longer  had  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves.  Thanks  to  Martial  de  Sairmeuse  they  were  now 
installed,  the  former  at  the  parsonage  and  the  latter  aX 
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Escorval,  as  in  days  gone  by.  Acquitted  at  his  new  trial, 
re-installed  in  possession  of  his  property,  reminded  of  his 
frightful  fall  only  by  a  slight  limp,  the  baron  would  have 
deemed  himself  a  fortunate  man  had  it  not  been  for  his 
great  anxiety  on  his  son’s  account.  Poor  Maurice  !  The 
nails  that  secured  Marie-Anne’s  coffin  ere  it  was  lowered 
into  the  sod  seemed  to  have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  his 
very  life  now  seemed  dependent  on  the  hope  of  finding 
his  child.  Relying  already  on  the  Abbe  Midon’s  protec¬ 
tion  and  assistance,  he  had  confessed  everything  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  had  even  confided  his  secret  to  Corporal  Bavois, 
who  was  now  an  honoured  guest  at  Escorval ;  and  all  three 
had  promised  him  their  best  assistance.  But  the  task  was 
a  difficult  one  and  such  chances  of  success  as  might  have 
existed  were  greatly  diminished  by  Maurice’s  determina¬ 
tion  that  Marie-Anne’s  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
prosecuting  the  search.  In  this  he  acted  very  differently 
to  Jean.  The  latter  slandered  his  murdered  sister  right 
and  left,  while  Maurice  sedulously  sought  to  prevent  her 
memory  being  tarnished. 

The  Abbe  Midon  did  not  seek  to  turn  Maurice  from  his 
idea.  “We  shall  succeed  all  the  same,”  he  said  kindly, 
“with  time  and  patience  any  mystery  can  be  solved.”  He 
divided  the  department  into  a  certain  number  of  districts ; 
and  one  of  the  little  band  went  day  by  day  ijrom  house  to 
house  questioning  the  inmates,  in  the  most  cautious  man¬ 
ner,  for  fear  of  arousing  suspicion  ;  for  a  peasant  becomes 
intractable  if  his  suspicions  are  but  once  aroused.  How¬ 
ever,  weeks  went  by,  and  still  the  quest  was  fruitless. 
Maurice  was  losing  all  hope.  “  My  child  must  have 
died  on  coming  into  the  world,”  he  said,  again  and  again. 

But  the  abbe  re-assured  him.  “  I  am  morally  certain 
that  such  was  not  the  case,”  he  replied.  “  By  Marie- 
Anne’s  absence  I  can  tell  pretty  nearly  the  date  of  her 
child’s  birth.  I  saw  her  after  her  recovery ;  she  was  com¬ 
paratively  gay  and  smiling.  Drawr  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions.” 

“  And  yet  there  isn’t  a  nook  or  corner  for  miles  round 
which  we  haven’t  explored.” 

“  True  ;  but  we  must  extend  the  circle  of  our  investiga¬ 
tions.” 

The  priest  was  now  only  striving  to  gain  time,  which  as 
he  knew  full  well  is  the  sovereign  balm  for  sorrow.  His 
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confidence  had  been  very  great  at  first,  but  it  had  sensi* 
bly  diminished  since  he  had  questioned  an  old  woman, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  gos¬ 
sips  of  the  community.  On  being  skilfully  catechised  by  the 
abbe,  this  worthy  dame  replied  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  child,  but  that  there  must  be  one  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  as  this  was  the  third  time  she  had  been  questioned 
on  the  subject.  Intense  as  was  his  surprise,  the  abbe 
succeeded  in  concealing  it.  He  set  the  old  gossip  talking, 
and  after  two  hours’  conversation,  he  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  two  persons  in  addition  to  Maurice  were 
searching  for  Marie-Anne’s  child.  Who  these  persons 
were  and  what  their  aim  was,  were  points  which  the  abbe 
failed  to  elucidate.  “  Ah  ”  thought  he,  “  after  all,  rascals 
have  their  use  on  earth.  If  we  only  had  a  man  like  Chu- 
pin  to  set  on  the  trail !  ” 

The  old  poacher  was  dead,  however,  and  his  eldest  son 
— the  one  who  knew  Blanche’s  secret — was  in  Paris. 
Only  the  widow  and  the  second  son  remained  at  Sair- 
meuse.  They  had  not,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  twenty  thousand  francs,  but  the  fever  for  gold  was 
still  burning  in  their  veins,  and  they  persisted  in  their 
search.  From  morn  till  night  the  mother  and  son  toiled 
on,  until  the  earth  round  their  hut  had  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  However,  a  peasant 
passed  by  one  day  and  made  a  remark  which  suddenly 
caused  them  to  abandon  their  searchc  “  Really,  my 
boy,”  he  said,  addressing  young  Chupin,  “  I  didn’t  think 
you  were  such  a  fool  as  to  persist  in  bird’s  nesting  after 
the  chick  was  hatched  and  had  flown.  Your  brother  in 
Paris  can  no  doubt  tell  you  where  the  treasure  was  con¬ 
cealed.” 

“  Holy  Virgin  !  you’re  right  !  ”  cried  the  younger  Chu¬ 
pin.  “  Wait  till  I  get  money  enough  to  take  me  to  Paris, 
and  we’ll  see.” 


XXXVI. 

Martial  de  Sairmeuse’s  unexpected  visit  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  Courtornieu  had  alarmed  Aunt  Medea  even  more 
than  it  had  alarmed  Blanche.  In  five  minutes,  more  ideas 
passed  through  the  dependent  relative’s  mind  than  during 
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the  last  five  years.  In  fancy  she  already  saw  the  gen¬ 
darmes  at  the  chateau ;  her  niece  arrested,  confined  in  the 
Montaignac  prison,  and  brought  before  the  Assize  Court. 
She  might  herself  remain  quiet  if  that  were  all  there  was 
to  fear !  But  suppose  she  were  compromised,  suspected 
of  complicity  as  well,  dragged  before  the  judges,  and  even 
accused  of  "being  the  only  culprit !  At  this  thought  her 
anxiety  reached  a  climax,  and  finding  the  suspense  intoler¬ 
able,  she  ventured  downstairs.  She  stole  on  tiptoe  into 
the  great  ball  room,  and  applying  her  ear  to  the  keyhole 
of  the  door  leading  into  the  blue  salon,  she  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  Blanche  and  Martial’s  conversation.  What  she 
heard  convinced  her  that  her  fears  were  groundless.  She 
drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  mighty  burden  had  been  lifted 
from  her  breast.  But  a  new  idea,  which  was  to  grow, 
flourish,  and  bear  fruit,  had  just  taken  root  in  her  mind. 
When  Martial  left  the  room,  she  at  once  opened  the  door 
by  which  she  had  been  standing,  and  entered  the  blue  re¬ 
ception  room,  thus  admitting  as  it  were  that  she  had  been 
a  listener.  Twenty-four  hours  earlier  she  would  not  even 
have  dreamed  of  committing  such  an  audacious  act. 
“  Well,”  she  exclaimed,  “  Blanche,  we  were  frightened  for 
nothing.” 

Blanche  did  not  reply.  The  young  marchioness  was 
weighing  in  her  mind  the  probable  consequences  of  all 
these  events  which  had  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
marvellous  rapidity.  “  Perhaps  the  hour  of  my  revenge  is 
nigh,”  she  murmured,  as  if  communing  with  herself. 

“  What  do  you  say  ?  ”  inquired  Aunt  Medea,  with  evi¬ 
dent  curiosity. 

“  I  say,  aunt,  that  in  less  than  a  month  I  shall  be  the 
Marchioness  de  Sairmeuse  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 
My  husband  will  return  to  me,  and  then — oh !  then.” 

“  God  grant  it !  ”  said  Aunt  Medea,  hypocritically.  In 
her  secret  heart  she  had  but  scant  faith  in  this  prediction, 
and  cared  very  little  whether  it  was  realized  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  in  that  low  tone  which  accomplices  habitually  em¬ 
ploy,  she  ventured  to  add :  “  If  what  you  say  proves  true, 
it  will  only  be  another  proof  that  your  jealousy  led  you 
astray ;  and  that — that  what  you  did  at  the  Borderie  was  a 
perfectly  unnecessary  act.” 

Such  had  indeed  been  Blanche’s  opinion ;  but  now  she 
shook  her  head,  and  gloomily  replied:  “You  are  wrong; 
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what  took  place  at  the  Borderie  has  brought  my  husband 
back  to  me  again.  I  understand  everything  now.  It  ia 
true  that  Marie-Anne  was  not  his  mistress ;  but  he  loved 
her.  He  loved  her,  and  her  repulses  only  increased  his 
passion.  It  was  for  her  sake  that  he  abandoned  me ;  and 
while  she  lived  he  would  never  have  thought  of  me.  His 
emotion  on  seeing  me  was  the  remnant  of  an  emotion 
which  she  had  awakened.  His  tenderness  was  only  the 
expression  of  his  grief.  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  only 
have  her  leavings — the  leavings  of  what  she  disdained  !  ” 
The  young  marchioness  spoke  bitterly,  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  she  stamped  her  foot  as  she  added :  “  So  I  shan’t  re¬ 
gret  what  I  have  done  !  no,  never — never !  ”  As  she  spoke 
she  felt  herself  again  brave  and  determined. 

But  horrible  fears  assailed  her  when  the  enquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  murder  commenced.  Officials 
had  been  sent  from  Montaignac  to  investigate  the  affair. 
They  examined  a  host  of  witnesses,  and  there  was  even 
some  talk  of  sending  to  Paris  for  one  of  those  detectives 
skilled  in  unravelling  all  the  mysteries  of  crime.  This 
prospect  quite  terrified  Aunt  Medea ;  and  her  fear  was  so 
apparent  that  it  caused  Blanche  great  anxiety.  “  You  will 
end  by  betraying  us,”  she  remarked,  one  evening. 

“  Ah  !  I  can’t  control  my  fears.” 

“  If  that  is  the  case,  don’t  leave  your  room.” 

“  It  would  be  more  prudent,  certainly.” 

“  You  can  say  you  are  not  well ;  your  meals  shall  be 
served  you  upstairs.” 

Aunt  Medea’s  face  brightened.  In  her  heart,  she  was 
delighted.  It  had  long  been  her  dream  and  ambition  to 
have  her  meals  served  in  her  own  room,  in  bed  in  the 
morning  and  on  a  little  table  by  the  fire  in  the  evening; 
but  as  yet  she  had  never  been  able  to  realise  this  fancy. 
On  two  or  three  occasions,  feeling  slightly  indisposed,  she 
had  asked  to  have  her  breakfast  brought  to  her  room,  but 
her  request  had  each  time  been  harshly  refused.  “  If 
Aunt  Medea  is  hungry,  she  will  come  downstairs,  and  take 
her  place  at  the  table  as  usual,”  had  been  Blanche’s  impe¬ 
rious  reply. 

It  was  hard,  indeed,  to  be  treated  in  this  way  in  a  cha¬ 
teau  where  there  were  always  a  dozen  servants  idling 
about.  But  now,  in  obedience  to  the  young  marchioness’s 
formal  orders,  the  head  cook  himself  came  up  every  morw 
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ing  into  Aunt  Medea’s  room,  to  receive  her  instructions*, 
and  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  dictate  each  day’s  bill  of 
fare,  and  to  order  the  particular  dishes  she  preferred.  This 
change  in  the  dependent  relative’s  situation  awakened 
many  strange  thoughts  in  her  mind,  and  stifled  such  re¬ 
gret  as  she  had  felt  for  the  crime  at  Borderie.  Still  both 
she  and  her  niece  followed  the  enquiry  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  with  a  keen  interest.  They  obtained  all  the 
latest  information  concerning  the  investigation  through 
the  butler  of  the  chateau,  who  seemed  much  interested  in 
the  case,  and  who  had  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Montaignac 
police  agents,  by  making  them  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  his  wine  cellar.  It  was  from  this  major-domo  that 
Blanche  and  her  aunt  learned  that  all  suspicions  pointed 
to  the  deceased  Chupin,  who  had  been  seen  prowling  round 
about  the  Borderie  on  the  very  night  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted.  This,  testimony  was  given  by  the  same  young 
peasant  who  had  warned  Jean  Lacheneur  of  the  old 
poacher’s  doings.  As  regards  the  motive  of  the  crime, 
fully  a  score  of  persons  had  heard  Chupin  declare  that  he 
should  never  enjoy  any  piece  of  mind  as  long  as  a  single 
Lacheneur  was  left  on  earth.  So  thus  it  happened  that 
the  very  incidents  which  might  have  ruined  Blanche,  saved 
her;  and  she  really  came  to  consider  the  old  poacher’s 
death  as  a  providential  occurrence,  for  she  at  least  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  revealed  her  secret  before 
expiring.  When  the  butler  told  her  that  the  magistrate 
and  the  police  agents  had  returned  to  Montaignac,  she 
could  scarcely  conceal  her  joy ;  and  drawing  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  she  turned  towards  Aunt  Medea  with  the  remark  : 
“  Ah,  now  there’s  nothing  more  to  be  feared.” 

She  had,  indeed,  escaped  the  justice  of  man;  but  the 
justice  of  God  remained.  A  few  weeks  previously  the 
thought  of  divine  retribution  would  perhaps  have  made 
Blanche  smile,  for  she  then  considered  the  punishment  of 
providence  as  an  imaginary  evil,  invented  to  hold  timorous 
minds  in  check.  On  the  morning  that  followed  her  crime, 
and  after  her  long  random  talk  with  Aunt  Medea,  she  al¬ 
most  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the  thought  of  Marie- 
Anne’s  dying  threats.  She  remembered  her  promise ;  and 
yet,  despite  all  she  had  said,  she  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  it. 
After  careful  consideration,  she  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  trying  to  find  the  missing  child  she  would  ex* 
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pose  herself  to  terrible  risks ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  she 
felt  certain  that  the  child’s  father  would  discover  it.  So 
she  dismissed  the  matter  from  her  mind,  and  chiefly  busied 
herself  with  what  Martial  had  said  during  his  visit,  and  the 
prospect  that  presented  itself  of  a  reconciliation. 

But  she  was  destined  to  realize  the  power  of  her  victim’s 
threats  that  same  night.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  she  re¬ 
tired  to  her  room  at  an  early  hour,  and  jumped  into  bed, 
exclaming  ;  “  I  must  sleep  1  ”  But  sleep  had  fled.  Her 
crime  was  over  in  her  thoughts  ;  and  rose  before  her  in  all 
its  horror  and  atrocity.  She  knew  that  she  was  lying  on 
her  bed,  at  Courtornieu ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
still  in  Chanlouineau’s  house,  first  pouring  out  the  poison, 
and  then  watching  its  effects,  while  concealed  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-room.  She  was  struggling  against  the  idea ;  exerting 
all  her  strength  of  will  to  drive  away  these  terrible  memo¬ 
ries,  when  she  imagined  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock. 
Raising  her  head  from  the  pillow  with  a  start,  she  fancied 
she  could  perceive  the  door  open  noiselessly,  and  then 
Marie-Anne  glided  into  the  room  like  a  phantom.  She 
seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  bed,  and  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  she  looked  sadly,  yet  threat¬ 
eningly  around  her.  The  murderess  hid  her  face  under 
the  counterpane.  She  shivered  with  terror,  and  a  cold 
sweat  escaped  from  every  pore  in  her  skin.  For  this 
seemed  no  mere  apparition,  but  the  frightful  reality  itself. 
Blanche  did  not  submit  to  these  tortures  without  resisting. 
Making  a  vigorous  effort,  she  tried  to  reason  with  herself 
aloud,  as  if  the  sound  of  her  voice  would  re-assure  her. 
“  I  am  dreaming  I  ”  she  said.  “  The  dead  don’t  return  to 
life  ?  To  think  that  I’m  childish  enough  to  be  frightened 
at  phantoms  which  only  exist  in  my  own  imagination.” 

She  said  this,  but  the  vision  did  not  fade.  When  she 
shut  her  eyes  the  phantom  still  faced  her — even  through 
her  closed  eyelids,  and  through  the  coverlids  drawn  up 
over  her  face.  Say  what  she  would,  she  did  not  succeed  in 
sleeping  till  daybreak.  And,  worst  of  all,  night  after 
night,  the  same  vision  haunted  her,  reviving  the  terror 
which  she  forgot  during  the  day-time  in  the  broad  sun¬ 
light.  For  she  would  regain  her  courage  and  become 
sceptical  again  as  soon  as  the  morning  broke.  “  How 
foolish  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  something  that  does  not  exist !  * 
she  would  remark,  railing  at  herself.  “To-night  I  will 
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conquer  this  absurd  weakness.”  But  when  evening  came 
all  her  resolution  vanished,  and  scarcely  had  she  retired 
to  her  room  than  the  same  fears  seized  hold  of  her,  and 
the  same  phantom  rose  before  her  eyes.  She  fancied  that 
her  nocturnal  agonies  would  cease  when  the  investigation 
anent  the  murder  was  over — that  she  would  forget  both 
her  crime  and  promise ;  but  the  enquiry  finished,  and  yet 
the  same  vision  haunted  her,  and  she  did  not  forget. 
Darwin  has  remarked  that  it  is  when  their  safety  is  assured 
that  great  criminals  really  feel  remorse,  and  Blanche  might 
have  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  made  by  the 
deepest  thinker  and  closest  observer  of  the  age. 

And  yet  her  sufferings,  atrocious  as  they  were,  did  not 
induce  her  for  one  moment  to  abandon  the  plan  she  had 
formed  on  the  occasion  of  Martial’s  visit.  She  played 
herpart  so  well  that,  moved  with  pity,  if  not  with  love,  he 
returned  to  see  her  frequently,  and  at  last,  one  day,  be¬ 
sought  her  to  allow  him  to  remain.  But  even  this  triumph 
did  not  restore  her  peace  of  mind.  For  between  her  and 
her  husband  rose  the  dreadful  vision  of  Marie-Anne’s  dis¬ 
torted  features.  She  knew  only  too  well  that  Martial  had 
no  love  to  give  her,  and  that  she  would  never  have  the 
slightest  influence  over  him.  And  to  crown  her  already 
intolerable  sufferings  came  an  incident  which  filled  her 
with  dismay.  Alluding  one  evening  to  Marie-Anne’s  death, 
Martial  forgot  himself,  and  spoke  of  his  oath  of  vengeance 
He  deeply  regretted  that  Chupin  was  dead,  he  said,  for  he 
should  have  experienced  an  intense  delight  in  making  the 
wretch  who  murdered  her  die  a  lingering  death  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  frightful  tortures.  As  he  spoke  his  voice 
vibrated  with  still  powerful  passion,  and  Blanche,  in  terror 
asked  herself  what  would  be  her  fate  if  her  husband  ever 
discovered  that  she  was  the  culprit — and  he  might  discover 
it.  Now  it  was  that  she  began  to  regret  she  had  not  kept 
her  promise ;  and  she  resolved  to  commence  the  search 
for  Marie-Anne’s  child.  But  to  do  this  effectually  it  was 
essential  she  should  be  in  a  large  city — in  Paris,  for  in¬ 
stance — where  she  could  procure  discreet  and  skilful 
agents.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  Martial  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  capital.  But  with  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s 
assistance  she  did  not  find  this  a  very  difficult  task  ;  and 
one  morning,  with  a  radiant  face,  she  informed  Aunt 
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Medea  that  she  and  her  husband  would  leave  Courtornieu 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  week. 

In  the  midst  of  her  anxiety,  Blanche  had  failed  to  notice 
that  Aunt  Medea  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  change  in 
the  dependent  relative’s  tone  and  manner  had,  it  is  true, 
been  a  gradual  one  ;  it  had  not  struck  the  servants,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  positive  and  real,  and  now  it  showed  it* 
self  continually.  For  instance,  the  ofttime  tyrannized-ovei 
chaperone  no  longer  trembled  when  any  one  spoke  to  her, 
as  formerly  had  been  her  wont,  and  there  was  occasionally 
a  decided  ring  of  independence  in  her  voice.  If  visitors 
were  present,  she  had  been  used  to  remain  modestly  in  the 
background,  but  now  she  drew  her  chair  forward,  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  took  part  in  the  conversation.  At  table,  she 
gave  free  expression  to  her  preferences  and  dislikes  ;  and 
on  two  or  three  occasions  she  had  ventured  to  differ  from 
her  niece  in  opinion,  and  had  even  been  so  bold  as  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  some  of  her  orders.  One  day,  more¬ 
over,  when  Blanche  was  going  out,  she  asked  Aunt  Medea 
to  accompany  her ;  but  the  latter  declared  she  had  a  cold, 
and  remained  at  home.  And,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
although  Blanche  did  not  wish  to  attend  vespers,  Aunt 
Medea  declared  her  intentions  of  going ;  and  as  it  rained 
she  requested  the  coachman  to  harness  the  horses  to  the 
carriage,  which  was  done.  All  these  little  incidents  could 
have  been  nothing  separately,  but  taken  together  they 
plainly  showed  that  the  once  humble  chaperone’s  charac¬ 
ter  had  changed.  When  her  niece  announced  that  she  and 
Martial  were  about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  Aunt 
Medea  was  greatly  surprised,  for  the  project  had  never 
been  discussed  in  her  presence.  “  What !  you  are  going 
away,”  she  repeated ;  “  you  are  leaving  Courtornieu  ?  ” 

“  And  without  regret.” 

“  And  where  are  you  going  to,  pray  ?  ” 

t{  To  Paris.  We  shall  reside  there  permanently  ;  that’s 
decided.  The  capital’s  the  proper  place  for  my  husband, 
and,  with  his  name,  fortune,  talents  and  the  king’sifavour,  he 
will  secure  a  high  position  there.  He  will  re-purchase  the 
Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  and  furnish  it  magnificently,  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  princely  establishment.” 

Aunt  Medea’s  expression  plainly  indicated  that  she  was 
suffering  all  the  torments  of  envy.  “  And  what  is  to  be* 
come  of  me  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  plaintive  tones. 
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“  You — aunt !  You  will  remain  here  ;  you  will  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  chateau.  A  trustworthy  person  must  remain 
to  watch  over  my  poor  father.  You  will  be  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  here,  I  hope.” 

But  no ;  Aunt  Medea  did  not  seem  satisfied.  “  1  shall 
never  have  courage  to  stay  all  alone  ih  this  great  chateau,” 
she  whined. 

“  You  foolish  woman  !  won’t  ybu  halve  the  servants,  the 
gardeners,  and  the  concierge  to  protect  yoti  ?  ” 

“That  makes  no  difference,  t  am  afraid  of  insane 
people.  When  the  marquis  began  to  rave  and  howl  this 
evening,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  go  mad  myself.” 

Blanche  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  What  do  you  wish, 
then  ?  ”  she  asked,  sarcastically. 

“  I  thought — I  wondered — if  you  wouldn’t  take  me  with 
you.” 

“To  Paris !  You  are  crazy,  I  do  believe.  What  would 
you  do  there  ?  ” 

“  Blanche,  I  entreat  you,  I  beseech  you,  to  do  so !  ” 

“  Impossible,  aunt,  impossible  !  ” 

Aunt  Medea  seemed  to  be  in  despair.  “  And  what  if  I 
told  you  that  I  can’t  remain  here — that  I  dare  not — that  I 
should  die!” 

Blanche  flushed  with  impatience.  “  You  weary  me  be¬ 
yond  endurance,”  she  said,  roughly.  And  with  a  gesture 
that,  increased  the  harshness  of  her  words,  she  added : 
“  If  Courtornietl  displeases  you  so  much,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  seeking  a  home  more  to  your  taste. 
You  are  free  and  of  age.” 

Aunt  Medea  turned  very  pale,  and  bit  her  lips.  “  That 
is  to  say,”  she  said  at  last,  “  that  you  allow  me  to  take  my 
choice  between  dying  of  fear  at  Courtornieu  and  ending 
my  days  in  a  hospital.  Thanks,  my  niece,  thanks.  That 
is  like  you.  I  expected  nothing  less  from  you.  Thanks  !  ” 
She  raised  her  head,  and  her  once  humble  eyes  gleamed 
in  a  threatening  fashion.  “Very  well!  this  decides  me,” 
she  continued.  “  I  entreated  you,  and  you  brutally  refused 
my  request,  so  now  I  command  you  and  I  say :  ‘  I  will  go !  ’ 
Yes,  I  intend  to  go  with  you  to  Paris — and  I  shall  go. 
Ah  1  so  it  surprises  you  to  hear  poor,  meek,  much-abused 
Aunt  Medea  speak  like  this ;  but  I’ve  endured  a  great  deal 
in  silence  for  a  long  time,  and  now  I  febel.  My  life  in 
this  house  has  been  like  life  in  hell.  It  is  true  you’ve 
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given  me  shelter — fed  and  lodged  me*  but  you’ve  taken 
my  entire  life  in  exchange.  What  servant  ever  endured 
what  I’ve  had  to  endure  ?  Have  you  ever  treated  one  of 
your  maids  as  you  have  treated  me — your  own  flesh  and 
blood  ?  And  I  have  had  no  wages  ,  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
expected  to  be  grateful  since  1  lived  by  your  tolerance. 
Ah,  you  have  aaade  me  pay  dearly  for  the  crime  of  being 
poor.  Hov.7  70U  have  insulted  me — humiliated  me — tram' 
pled  me  wider  foot  I  ” 

Tfao  sdbeElious  chaperone  paused  again.  The  bittei 
rancour  which  had  been  accumulating  in  her  heart  for 
years  fairly  choked  her :  but  after  a  moment,  she  resumed 
in  a  tone  of  irony  :  “  You  ask  me  what  I  should  do  in 
Paris  ?  I  should  enjoy  myself,  like  you.  You  will  go  to 
court,  to  the  play — into  society,  won’t  you  ?  Very  well,  I 
will  accompany  you.  I  will  attend  these  fetes.  I  will 
have  handsome  toilettes  too.  I  have  rarely  seen  myself  in 
anything  but  shabby  black  woollen  dresses..  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
handsome  dress  ?  Twice  a-year,  perhaps,  you  have  given 
me  a  black  silk,  recommending  me  to  take  good  care  of  it. 
But  it  was  not  for  my  sake  that  you  went  to  this  expense. 
It  was  for  your  own  sake,  and  in  order  that  your  poor  rela¬ 
tion  should  do  honour  to  your  generosity.  You  dressed 
me  in  it,  like  you  put  your  lacqueys  in  livery,  through 
vanity.  And  I  endured  all  this ;  I  made  myself  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  humble  ;  and  when  I  was  buffeted  on  one  cheek, 
I  offered  the  other.  For  after  all  I  must  live — I  must 
have  food.  And  you,  Blanche,  how  often  haven’t  you 
said  to  me  so  that  I  might  do  your  bidding,  ‘You  must 
obey  me,  if  you  wish  to  remain  at  Courtomieu  !  ’  And  I 
obeyed  you — I  was  forced  to  obey,  as  I  didn’t  know  where 
else  to  go.  Ah !  you  have  abused  my  poverty  in  every 
way ;  but  now  my  turn  has  come  !  ” 

Blanche  was  so  amazed  that  she  could  scarcely  articu¬ 
late  a  syllable,  and  it  was  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice  that 
at  last  she  faltered  :  “  I  don’t  understand  you,  aunt,  I  don’t 
understand  you.” 

The  poor  dependent  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  her 
niece  had  done  a  few  moments  before.  “  In  that  case,” 
said  she,  slowly,  “  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  since  you 
have  made  me  your  accomplice  against  my  will,  we  must 
share  everything  in  common.  I  share  the  danger ;  so  I 
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will  share  the  pleasure.  Suppose  everything  should  be 
discovered?  Do  you  ever  think  of  that?  Yes,  I’ve  no 
doubt  you  do,  and  that’s  why  you  are  seeking  diversion. 
Very  well !  I  desire  diversion  also,  so  I  shall  go  to  Paris 
with  you.” 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Blanche  managed  to  regain 
some  degree  of  self-possession.  “  And  if  I  still  said  no  ?  ” 
she  coldly  queried. 

*  But  you  won’t  say  no.” 

“  And  why  not,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  Because — ” 

“Will  you  go  to  the  authorities  and  denounce  me  ?  ” 

Aunt  Medea  shook  her  head.  “  I  am  not  such  a  fool,” 
she  retorted.  “  I  should  only  compromise  myself.  No.  I 
shouldn’t  do  that ;  but  I  might,  perhaps,  tell  your  husband 
what  happened  at  the  Borderie.” 

Blanche  shuddered.  No  other  threat  could  have  had 
such  influence  over  her.  “  You  shall  accompany  us,  aunt,” 
said  she :  “  I  promise  it.”  And  then  in  a  gentle  voice, 
she  added  :  “  But  it’s  quite  unnecessary'  to  threaten  me. 
You  have  been  cruel,  aunt,  and  at  the  same  time  unjust. 
If  you  have  been  unhappy  in  our  house,  you  have  only 
yourself  to  blame.  Why  haven’t  you  ever  said  anything  ? 
I  attributed  your  complaisance  to  your  affection  for  me. 
How  was  I  to  know  that  a  woman  so  quiet  and  modest  as 
yourself  longed  for  fine  dresses.  Confess  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  Had  I  known — But  rest  easy,  aunt,  I  will  atone 
for  my  neglect.”  And  as  Aunt  Medea,  having  obtained 
all  she  desired,  stammered  an  excuse.  “Nonsense  !  ”  re¬ 
joined  Blanche ;  “  let  us  forget  this  foolish  quarrel.  You 
forgive  me,  don’t  you  ?  ”  And  the  two  ladies  embraced 
each  other  with  the  greatest  effusion,  like  two  friends, 
united  after  a  misunderstanding. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  was  in  the  least  degree  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  mock  reconciliation.  “  It  will  be  best  for 
me  to  keep  on  the  alert,”  thought  the  dependent  relative. 
“God  only  knows  with  what  joy  my  dear  niece  would  send 
me  to  join  Marie-Anne.” 

Perhaps  a  similar  thought  flitted  through  Blanche’s 
mind.  “  I’m  bound  to  this  dangerous,  perfidious  creature 
for  ever  now,”  she  reflected.  “  I’m  no  longer  my  own 
mistress  ;  I  belong  to  her.  When  she  commands  me,  1 
must  obey,  no  matter  what  may  be  her  fancy — and  she  has 
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forty  years’  humiliation  and  servitude  to  avenge.”  The 
prospect  of  such  a  life  made  the  young  marchioness  trem¬ 
ble  ;  and  she  racked  her  brain  to  discover  some  way  of 
freeing  herself  from  such  intolerable  thraldom.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  induce  Aunt  Medea  to  live  independently 
in  her  own  house,  served  by  her  own  servants  ?  Might 
she  succeed  in  persuading  this  silly  old  woman,  who  still 
longed  for  finery,  to  marry  ?  A  handsome  marriage  por¬ 
tion  will  always  attract  a  husband.  However,  in  either 
case,  Blanche  would  require  money — a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  no  one  must  be  in  a  position  to  claim  an  account 
of.  With  this  idea  she  took  possession  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  in  bank  notes  and  coin, 
belonging  to  her  father,  and  put  away  in  one  of  his  private 
drawers.  This  sum  represented  the  Marquis  de  Courtor- 
nieu’s  savings  during  the  past  three  years.  No  one  knew 
he  had  laid  it  aside,  except  his  daughter ;  and  now  that 
he  had  lost  his  reason,  Blanche  could  take  it  for  her  own 
use,  without  the  slightest  danger.  “  With  this,”  thought 
she,  “  I  can  enrich  Aunt  Medea  whenever  I  please  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  Martial.” 

After  these  incidents  there  was  a  constant  exchange  of 
delicate  attentions  and  fulsome  affection  between  the  two 
ladies.  It  was  “  my  dearest  little  aunt,”  and  “  my  dearly 
beloved  niece,”  from  morning  until  night ;  and  the  gossips 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  often  commented  on  the 
haughty  disdain  with  which  Blanche  treated  her  relative, 
would  have  found  abundant  food  for  comment  had  they 
known  that  during  the  journey  to  Paris,  Aunt  Medea  was 
protected  from  the  possibility  of  cold  by  a  mantle  lined 
with  costly  fur,  exactly  like  the  marchionesses’s  own,  and 
that  instead  of  travelling  in  the  cumbersome  berline  with 
the  servants,  she  had  a  seat  in  the  postchaise  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sairmeuse  and  his  wife. 

Before  their  departure  Martial  had  noticed  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  Aunt  Medea  and  the  many 
attentions  which  his  wife  lavished  on  her,  and  one  day  when 
he  was  alone  with  Blanche,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  good- 
natured  raillery  :  “  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  attach¬ 
ment  ?  We  shall  finish  by  encasing  this  precious  aunt  in 
cotton,  shan’t  we  ?  ” 

Blanche  trembled,  and  flushed.  “  I  love  good  Aunt 
Medea  so  much  !  ”  said  she.  “  I  never  can  forget  all  the 
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affection  and  devotion  she  lavished  on  me  when  I  was  so 
unhappy.” 

It  was  such  a  plausible  explanation  that  Martial  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  matter;  and,  indeed,  just  then  his 
mind  was  fully  occupied.  The  agent  he  had  despatched 
to  Paris  in  advance,  to  purchase  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse, 
if  it  were  possible,  had  written  asking  the  marquis  to  has¬ 
ten  his  journey,  as  there  was  some  difficulty  about  conclud¬ 
ing  the  bargain.  “  Plague  take  the  fellow !  ”  angrily  said 
Martial,  on  receiving  this  news.  “  He  is  quite  stupid 
enough  to  let  this  opportunity,  which  we’ve  been  waiting 
for  during  the  last  ten  years,  slip  through  his  fingers.  I 
shan’t  find  any  pleasure  in  Paris,  if  I  can’t  own  our  old 
residence.” 

He  has  so  impatient  to  reach  the  capital  that,  on  the 
second  day  of  their  journey,  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
alone  he  would  travel  all  night.  ‘‘Do  so  now,”  said 
Blanche,  graciously ;  “  I  don’t  feel  the  least  tired,  and  a 
night  of  travel  does  not  frighten  me.”  So  they  journeyed 
on  without  stopping,  and  the  next  morning  at  about  nine 
o’clock  they  alighted  at  the  Hotel  Meurice. 

Martial  scarcely  took  time  to  eat  his  breakfast.  “  I  must, 
go  and  see  my  agent  at  once,”  he  said,  as  he  hurried  off. 
“I  will  soon  be  back.”  Two  hours  afterwards  he  re¬ 
appeared  with  a  radiant  face.  “  My  agent  was  a  simple¬ 
ton,”  he  exclaimed.  “  He  was  afraid  to  write  me  word 
that  a  man,  on  whom  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  depends, 
requires  a  bonus  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  He  shall  have 
it  and  welcome.”  Then,  in  a  tone  of  gallantry,  habitual 
to  him  whenever  he  addressed  his  wife,  he  added  :  “  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  sign  the  papers,  but  I  won’t  do  so  unless 
the  house  suits  you.  If  you  are  not  too  tired,  I  would  like 
you  to  visit  it  at  once.  Time  presses,  and  we  have  many 
competitors.” 

This  visit  was,  of  course,  one  of  pure  form  ;  but  Blanche 
would  have  been  hard  to  please  if  she  had  not  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  mansion,  then  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Paris,  with  a  monumental  entrance  facing  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  Germain  and  large  umbrageous  gardens,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  Unfortunately,  this  su¬ 
perb  dwelling  had  not  been  occupied  for  several  years, 
and  required  considerable  repair.  “  It  will  take  at  least 
six  months  to  restore  everything,”  said  Martial,  “  perhaps 
18 
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more  ;  though  in  three  months,  possibly,  a  portion  of  it 
might  be  arranged  very  comfortably.” 

“  It  would  be  living  in  one’s  own  house,  at  least,”  ob¬ 
served  Blanche,  divining  her  husband’s  wishes. 

“  Ah  !  then  you  agree  with  me !  In  that  case,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  will  expedite  matters  as  swiftly  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

In  spite,  or  rather  by  reason  of  his  immense  fortune,  the 
Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  knew  that  one  is  never  so  well,  nor 
so  quickly  served,  as  when  one  serves  one’s  self,  and  so 
he  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He 
conferred  with  the  architect,  interviewed  the  contractors, 
and  hurried  on  the  workmen.  As  soon  as  he  was  up  in  the 
morning  he  started  out  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  and 
seldom  returned  before  dinner.  Although  Blanche  was 
compelled  to  pass  most  of  her  time  in  doors,  on  account  of  the 
bad  weather,  she  was  not  inclined  to  complain.  Her  jour¬ 
ney,  the  unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds  of  Paris,  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  life  in  a  hotel,  all  combined  to  divert  her  thoughts 
from  herself.  She  forgot  her  fears,  a  sort  of  haze  envel¬ 
oped  the  terrible  scene  at  the  Borderie,  and  the  clamours 
of  conscience  was  sinking  into  faint  whispers.  Indeed, 
the  past  seemed  fading  away,  and  she  was  beginning  to  en¬ 
tertain  hopes  of  a  new  and  better  life,  when  one  day  a  ser¬ 
vant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said  :  “  There  is  a  man  down¬ 
stairs  who  wishes  to  speak  with  madame.” 


XXXVII. 

Blanche  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  listening  to  a  new  book 
which  Aunt  Medea  was  reading  aloud,  and  she  did  not 
even  raise  her  head  as  the  servant  delivered  his  message. 
“  A  man  ?  ”  she  said,  carelessly ;  “  what  man  ?  ”  She  was 
expecting  no  one  ;  it  must  be  one  of  the  assistants  or  over¬ 
seers  employed  by  Martial. 

“  I  can’t  inform  madame  who  he  is,”  replied  the  servant. 
“  He  is  quite  young  ;  he  is  dressed  like  a  peasant,  and  is, 
perhaps,  seeking  a  place.” 

“  It  is  probably  the  marquis  he  wishes  to  see.” 

“  Madame  will  excuse  me,  but  he  particularly  said  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  her.” 

“  Ask  his  name  and  business,  then.  Go  on,  aunt,”  she 
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added  :  "  we  have  been  interrupted  in  the  most  interesting 
part.” 

But  Aunt  Medea  had  not  time  to  finish  the  page  before 
the  servant  returned.  “  The  man  says  madame  will  under¬ 
stand  his  business  when  she  hears  his  name.” 

“  And  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Chupin.” 

It  seemed  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  burst  into  the  room. 
Aunt  Medea  dropped  her  book  with  a  shriek,  and  sank 
back,  half  fainting  in  her  chair.  Blanche  sprang  up  with  a 
face  as  colourless  as  her  white  cashmere  morning  dress, 
her  eyes  dazed,  and  her  lips  trembling.  “Chupin,”  she 
repeated,  as  if  she  almost  hoped  the  servant  would  tell  her 
she  had  not  understood  him  correctly ;  “  Chupin  !  ”  Then 
angrily,  she  added  :  “  Tell  this  man  I  won’t  see  him,  I  won’t 
see  him,  do  you  hear  ?  ”  But  before  the  servant  had  time 
to  bow  and  retire,  the  young  marchioness  changed  her 
mind.  “  One  moment,”  said  she  ;  “  on  reflection  I  think  I 
will  see  him.  Bring  him  up.” 

The  servant  then  withdrew,  and  the  two  ladies  looked 
at  each  other  in  silent  consternation.  “  It  must  be  one  of 
Chupin’s  sons,”  faltered  Blanche  at  last. 

“  No  doubt ;  but  what  does  he  desire.” 

“  Money,  probably.” 

Aunt  Medea  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  “  God  grant 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  your  meetings  with  his  father  !  ” 
said  she. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  despair  in  advance,  are  you, 
aunt  ?  We  shall  know  everything  in  a  few  minutes.  Pray 
remain  calm.  Turn  your  back  to  us ;  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  into  the  street  and  don’t  let  him  see  your  face.” 

Blanche  was  not  deceived.  This  unexpected  visitor  was 
indeed  Chupin’s  eldest  son ;  the  one  to  whom  the  dying 
poacher  had  confided  his  secret.  Since  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
the  young  fellow  had  been  running  in  every  direction,  in¬ 
quiring  everywhere  and  of  everybody  for  the  Marquis  de 
Sairmeuse’s  address.  At  last  he  obtained  it ;  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  presenting  himself  at  the  Hotel  Meurice.  He 
was  now  awaiting  the  result  of  his  application  at  the  en¬ 
trance  down-stairs  where  he  stood  whistling,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  when  the  servant  returned,  and  bade  him 
follow.  Chupin  obeyed ;  but  the  servant,  who  was  on  fire 
with  curiosity,  loitered  by  the  way  in  hope  of  obtaining 
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from  this  country  youth  some  explanation  of  the  surprise, 
not  to  say  fright  with  which  Madame  de  Sairmeuse  had 
greeted  the  mention  of  his  name.  “  I  don’t  say  it  to  flatter 
you,  my  boy,’?  he  remarked,  “  but  your  name  produced  a 
great  effect  on  madame.”  The  prudent  peasant  carefully 
concealed  the  joy  he  felt  on  receiving  this  information. 
“  How  does  she  happen  to  know  you  ?  ”  continued  the 
servant.  “  Are  you  both  from  the  same  place  ?  ” 

“  I  am  her  foster-brother.” 

The  servant  did  not  believe  this  reply  for  a  moment,  and 
as  they  had  now  reached  the  marchioness’s  apartment,  he 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  Chupin  into  the  room.  The 
latter  had  prepared  a  little  story  beforehand,  but  he  was 
so  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  around  him  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  motionless  with  staring  eyes  and  gaping 
mouth.  His  wonder  was  increased  by  a  large  mirror  op¬ 
posite  the  door,  in  which  he  could  survey  himself  from 
head  to  foot,  and  by  the  beautiful  flowers  on  the  carpet, 
which  he  feared  to  crush  with  his  heavy  shoes. 

After  a  moment,  Blanche  decided  to  break  the  silence. 
“  What  do  you  want  of  me,”  she  asked. 

In  a  rambling  fashion  young  Chupin  then  explained  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Sairmeuse  on  account  of 
the  numerous  enemies  he  had  there,  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  his  father’s  hidden  treasure,  and  that  he  was 
consequently  without  resources. 

“  That’ll  do,”  interrupted  Blanche,  and  then  in  far  from 
a  friendly  manner,  she  remarked  :  “  I  don’t  at  all  under¬ 
stand  why  you  should  apply  to  me.  You  and  all  the  rest 
of  your  family  have  anything  but  an  enviable  reputation  at 
Sairmeuse  ;  still,  as  you  are  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
I  am  willing  to  aid  you  a  little  on  condition  you  dop’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  me  again.” 

Chupin  listened  to  this  homily  with  a  half  cringing,  half 
impudent  air ;  but  when  Blanche  had  finished  he  raised 
his  head,  and  proudly  said  :  “  I  don’t  ask  for  alms.” 

“  What  do  you  ask  for,  then  ?  ” 

“  My  dues.” 

Blanche’s  heart  sank,  and  yet  she  had  courage  enough 
to  glance  disdainfully  at  Chupin,  and  reply  :  “  What !  do  I 
owe  you  anything  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  owe  me  anything  personally,  madame  ;  but 
you  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  my  deceased  father.  Whose  serr 
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vice  did  he  perish  in  ?  Poor  old  man  1  he  loved  you  de¬ 
votedly.  His  last  words  were  about  you.  ‘A  terrible 
thing  has  just  happened  at  the  Borderie,  my  boy/  said  he. 
‘  The  young  marchioness  hated  Marie-Anne,  and  she  has 
poisoned  her.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  she  would  have 
been  lost.  I  am  about  to  die,  so  let  the  whole  blame  rest 
on  me  ;  for  it  won’t  hurt  me  when  I’m  under  the  sod,  and 
it  will  save  the  young  lady.  And  by-and-by  she  will  re¬ 
ward  you ;  so  that  as  long  as  you  keep  the  secret  you  will 
want  for  nothing.’  ”  Great  as  was  young  Chupin’s  impu¬ 
dence  he  paused  abruptly,  amazed  by  the  air  of  perfect 
composure  with  which  Blanche  listened  to  him.  In  face 
of  such  wonderful  dissimulation  he  almost  doubted  the  truth 
of  his  father’s  story. 

The  marchioness’s  self  possession  was  indeed  surprising. 
She  felt  that  if  she  once  yielded  she  would  always  be  at 
this  wretch’s  mercy,  as  she  already  was  at  Aunt  Medea’s. 
“  In  other  words,”  said  she,  calmly,  “  you  accuse  me  of  hav¬ 
ing  murdered  Mademoiselle  Lacheneur;  and  you  threaten 
to  denounce  me  if  I  don’t  yield  to  your  demands.”  Chupin 
nodded  his  head  in  acquiescence.  “  Very  well  1  ”  added 
Blanche ;  “  since  that’s  the  case  you  may  go.” 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  by  audacity  she  might  win  this 
dangerous  game  on  which  her  future  peace  depended. 
Chupin,  greatly  abashed,  was  standing  before  her  unde¬ 
cided  what  course  to  pursue,  when  Aunt  Medea,  who  was 
listening  by  the  window,  turned  in  affright,  exclaiming, 
“  Blanche  !  your  husband — Martial !  He  is  coming  1  ” 

The  game  was  lost.  Blanche  fancied  her  husband  en¬ 
tering  and  finding  Chupin  there,  conversing  with  him, 
and  so  discovering  everything  1  Her  brain  whirled ;  she 
yielded.  Hastily  thrusting  her  purse  into  Chupin’s  hand, 
she  dragged  him  through  an  inner  door  to  the  servants’ 
staircase.  “Take  this,”  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “  I 
will  see  you  again.  And  not  a  word — not  a  word  to  my 
husband,  remember  1  ” 

She  had  been  wise  to  yield  in  time.  When  she  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  she  found  Martial  there.  He  was 
gazing  on  the  ground,  and  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
But  he  raised  his  head  when  his  wife  entered  the  room, 
and  she  could  detect  signs  of  great  emotion  in  his  features. 
“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  she  faltered. 
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Martial  did  not  remark  her  troubled  manner.  “  My  fa* 
ther  is  dead,  Blanche,”  he  replied. 

“  The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  !  Good  heavens  !  how  did  it 
happen  ?  ” 

“  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  forest  near  the 
Sanguille  rocks.” 

“  Ah  !  it' was  there  where  my  poor  father  was  nearly  mur¬ 
dered.” 

“  Yes,  the  very  place.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Martial’s  affection  for 
his  father  had  not  been  very  deep,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  duke  had  but  little  love  for  him.  Hence  he  was 
astonished  at  the  bitter  grief  he  felt  on  hearing  of  his  death. 
“  From  this  letter,  which  was  forwarded  by  a  messenger 
from  Sairmeuse,”  he  continued,  “  I  gather  that  everybody 
believes  it  to  have  been  an  accident ;  but  I — I - ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  he  was  murdered.” 

An  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  Aunt  Medea,  and 
Blanche  turned  pale.  “  Murder  !  ”  she  whispered. 

“  Yes,  Blanche  ;  and  I  could  name  the  murderer.  Oh ! 
I  am  not  deceived.  My  father’s  murderer  is  the  same  man 
who  tried  to  kill  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu - ” 

“  Jean  Lacheneur !  ” 

Martial  gravely  bowed  his  head.  It  was  his  only 
reply. 

“  And  will  you  not  denounce  him  ?  Will  you  not  de¬ 
mand  justice  ?  ” 

Martial’s  face  grew  gloomy.  “  What  good  would  it  do  ?  ” 
he  replied.  “  I  have  no  material  proofs  to  furnish,  and 
justice  requires  unimpeachable  evidence.”  Then,  as  if 
communing  with  his  own  thoughts,  rather  than  addressing 
his  wife,  he  added,  despondingly,  “  The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse 
and  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu  have  reaped  what  they 
sowed.  The  blood  of  murdered  innocence  always  calls  for 
vengeance.  Sooner  or  later,  the  guilty  must  expiate  their 
crimes.” 

Blanche  shuddered.  Each  word  found  an  echo  in  her 
own  soul.  Had  her  husband  intended  his  words  for  her, 
he  would  scarcely  have  expressed  himself  differently. 
“Martial,”  said  she,  trying  to  arouse  him  from  his  gloomy 
reverie  ;  “  Martial  1  ” 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
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tone  that  he  continued ;  “  These  Lacheneurs  were  happy 
and  honoured  before  our  arrival  at  Sairmeuse.  Their  con. 
duct  was  above  all  praise ;  their  probity  amounted  to  hero¬ 
ism.  We  might  have  made  them  our  faithful  and  devoted 
friends.  It  was  our  duty,  as  well  as  in  our  interests,  to 
have  done  so.  But  we  did  not  understand  it ;  we  humili¬ 
ated,  ruined,  exasperated  them.  It  was  a  fault  for  which 
we  must  atone.  Who  knows  but  what  in  Jean  Lacheneur’s 
place  I  should  have  done  exactly  what  he  has  done  ?  ”  He 
was  again  silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  inspirations  that  sometimes  enable  one  almost  to 
read  the  future,  he  resumed :  “  I  know  Jean  Lacheneur. 
I  can  fathom  his  hatred,  and  I  know  that  he  lives  only  in 
the  hope  of  vengeance.  It  is  true  that  we  are  very  high 
and  he  is  very  low,  but  that  matters  little.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  to  fear.  Our  millions  form  a  rampart  around  us,  but 
he  will  know  how  to  open  a  breach.  And  no  precautions 
will  save  us.  At  the  very  moment  when  we  feel  ourselves 
secure,  he  will  be  ready  to  strike.  What  he  will  attempt, 
I  don’t  know;  but  his  will  be  a  terrible  revenge.  Re¬ 
member  my  words,  Blanche,  if  ruin  ever  overtakes  our 
house,  it  will  be  Jean  Lacheneur’s  work.” 

Aunt  Medea  and  her  niece  were  too  horror-stricken  to 
articulate  a  word,  and  for  five  minutes  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  save  Martial’s  monotonous  tread,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  At  last  he  paused  before  his  wife. 
“  I  have  just  ordered  post-horses,”  he  said.  “You  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  leaving  you  here  alone.  I  must  go  to  Sair¬ 
meuse  at  once,  but  I  shall  not  be  absent  more  than  a 
week.” 

He  left  Paris  a  few  hours  later,  and  Blanche  became  a 
prey  to  the  most  intolerable  anxiety.  She  suffered  more 
than  she  had  done  during  the  days  that  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  her  crime.  It  was  not  against  phantoms  that  she  had 
to  shield  herself  now ;  Chupin  existed,  and  his  voice,  even 
if  it  were  not  as  terrible  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  might 
make  itself  heard  at  any  moment.  If  she  had  known 
where  to  find  him,  she  would  have  gone  to  him,  and  endeav¬ 
oured,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  leave  France.  But  he  had  left  the  hotel 
without  giving  her  his  address.  Then  again  Martial’s  gloomy 
apprehensions  combined  to  increase  her  fears,  and  the 
mere  thought  of  Jean  Lacheneur  made  her  shrink  with  te*. 
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tot.  She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  idea  that  Jean  su» 
pected  her  guilt,  and  was  watching  her,  waiting  for  revenge. 
Her  wish  to  find  Marie-Anne’s  child  now  became  stronger 
than  ever  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  abandoned  infant 
might  be  a  protection  to  her  some  day.  However,  where 
could  she  find  an  agent  in  whom  she  could  confide  ?  At 
last  she  remembered  that  she  had  heard  her  father  speak 
of  a  detective  named  Chefteux  as  an  exceedingly  shrewd 
fellow,  capable  of  anything,  even  of  honesty  if  he  were  well 
paid.  This  man  was  really  a  perfect  scoundrel,  one  of 
Fouche’s  vilest  instruments,  who  had  served  and  betrayed 
all  parties,  and  who,  at  last,  after  the  most  barefaced  per¬ 
jury,  had  been  dismissed  from  the  police  force.  He  had 
then  established  a  private  enquiry  office,  and  after  some 
little  search  Blanche  ascertained  that  he  lived  in  the  Place 
Dauphine.  One  morning,  taking  advantage  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  absence,  she  donned  her  simplest  dress,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Aunt  Medea,  repaired  to  Chefteux’s  residence. 
He  proved  to  be  a  middle-aged  man  of  medium  height  and 
inoffensive  mien,  and  he  cleverly  affected  an  air  of  good 
humour.  He  ushered  his  client  into  a  neatly  furnished 
drawing-room,  and  Blanche  at  once  told  him  that  she  was 
a  married  woman  ;  that  she  lived  with  her  husband  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis ;  and  that  one  of  her  sisters  who  had  lately 
died  had  been  led  astray  by  a  man  who  had  disappeared. 
A  child  was  living,  however,  whom  she  was  very  anxious  to 
find.  In  short,  she  narrated  an  elaborate  story  which  she 
had  prepared  in  advance,  and  which,  after  all,  sounded  very 
plausible.  Chefteux,  however,  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  he  tapped  Blanche  famil¬ 
iarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  remarked  :  “  In  short,  my  dear, 
we  had  our  little  escapades  before  our  marriage.” 

Blanche  shrank  back  as  if  some  venomous  reptile  had 
touched  her.  To  be  treated  in  this  fashion  !  she — a  Cour- 
tornieu,  now  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse !  “  I  think  you  are 

labouring  under  a  wrong  impression,”  she  haughtily  re¬ 
plied. 

He  made  haste  to  apologize ;  but  while  listening  to  the 
further  details  he  asked  for,  he  could  not  help  remarking 
to  himself ;  “  What  eyes  !  what  a  voice  ! — they  can’t  belong 
to  a  denizen  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis !  ”  His  suspicions 
were  confirmed  by  the  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
which  Blanche  imprudently  promised  him  in  case  of  suo 
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cess,  and  by  the  five  hundred  francs  which  she  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  “  And  where  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  writing  to 
you,  madame?”  he  inquired. 

“  Nowhere,”  replied  Blanche.  *'  I  shall  be  passing  by 
here  from  time  to  time,  and  I  will  call.” 

When  the  two  women  left  the  house,  Chefteux  followed 
them.  “  For  once,”  thought  he,  “  I  believe  that  fortune 
smiles  on  me.”  To  discover  his  new  client’s  name  and 
rank  was  but  child’s  play  for  Fouche’s  former  pupil ;  and 
indeed  his  task  was  all  the  easier  since  they  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  whatever  of  his  designs. 

Blanche,  who  had  heard  his  powers  of  discernment  so 
highly  praised,  was  confident  of  success,  and  all  the  way 
back  to  the  hotel  she  was  congratulating  herself  on  the 
step  she  had  taken.  “  In  less  than  a  month,”  she  said  to 
Aunt  Medea,  “  we  shall  have  the  child ;  and  it  will  be  a 
protection  to  us.” 

But^the  following  week  she  realised  the  extent  of  her  im¬ 
prudence.  On  visiting  Chefteux  again,  she  was  received 
with  such  marks  of  respect  that  she  at  once  saw  she  was 
known.  Still,  she  would  have  made  another  attempt  to 
deceive  the  detective,  but  he  checked  her.  “  First  of  all,” 
he  said,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  “I  ascertain  the 
identity  of  the  persons  who  honour  me  with  their  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  a  proof  of  my  ability,  which  I  give  gratis. 
But  madame  need  have  no  fears.  I  am  discreet  by  nature 
and  by  profession.  Many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  are 
in  the  position  of  Madame  Duchesse.” 

So  Chefteux  still  believed  that  the  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse 
was  searching  for  her  own  child.  She  did  not  try  to  con¬ 
vince  him  to  the  contrary,  for  it  was  better  he  should  be¬ 
lieve  this  than  suspect  the  truth. 

Blanche’s  position  was  now  truly  pitiable.  She  found 
herself  entangled  in  a  net,  and  each  movement,  far  from 
freeing  her,  tightened  the  meshes  round  her.  Three  per¬ 
sons  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  which  threatened  her 
life  and  honour ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  how  could 
she  hope  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  more  widely  known  ? 
She  was,  moreover,  at  the  mercy  of  three  unscrupulous 
masters ;  and  at  a  word,  a  gesture,  or  a  look  from  them, 
her  haughty  spirit  must  bow  in  meek  subservience.  And 
her  time,  moreover,  was  no  longer  at  her  own  disposal ; 
for  Martial  had  returned,  and  they  had  taken  up  their  abode 
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at  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  where  the  young  duchess  was 
compelled  to  live  under  the  scrutiny  of  fifty  servants, 
more  or  less  interested  in  watching  her,  in  criticising  her 
acts,  and  discovering  her  thoughts.  Aunt  Medea,  it  is 
true,  was  of  great  assistance.  Blanche  purchased  a  new 
dress  for  her  whenever  she  bought  one  for  herself,  took 
her  about  with  her  on  all  occasions,  and  the  dependent 
relative  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms,  declaring  her  willingness  to  do  anything  for  her 
benefactress.  Nor  did  Chefteux  give  Blanche  much  more 
annoyance.  Every  three  months  he  presented  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  investigation  expenses,  which  usually  amounted 
to  some  ten  thousand  francs  ;  and  so  long  as  she  paid  him 
it  was  plain  he  would  be  silent.  He  had  given  her  to  un¬ 
derstand,  however,  that  he  should  expect  an  annuity  of 
twenty-four  thousand  francs  ;  and  once,  when  Blanche  re¬ 
marked  that  he  must  abandon  the  search  if  nothing  had 
been  discovered  at  the  end  of  two  years.  “  Never,”  re¬ 
plied  he  ;  “I  shall  continue  the  search  as  long  as  I  live.” 

In  addition  to  these  two  there  was  Chupin,  who  proved 
a  constant  terror.  Blanche  had  been  compelled  to  give 
him  twenty  thousand  francs,  to  begin  with.  He  declared 
that  his  younger  brother  had  come  to  Paris  in  pursuit  of 
him,  accusing  him  of  having  stolen  their  father’s  hoard, 
and  demanding  his  share  with  his  knife  in  his  hand.  There 
had  been  a  battle,  and  it  was  with  his  head  bound  up  in 
blood-stained  linen,  that  Chupin  made  his  appearance 
before  Blanche.  “Give  me  the  sum  that  the  old  man 
buried,”  said  he,  “  and  I  will  allow  my  brother  to  think  I 
stole  it.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  regarded  as  a  thief, 
when  one’s  an  honest  man,  but  I  will  bear  it  for  your  sake. 
If  you  refuse,  however,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  tell  him 
where  I’ve  obtained  my  money,  and  how.”  Naturally 
enough  Blanche  complied  with  this  demand,  for  how  could 
she  do  otherwise  ? 

If  her  tormentor  possessed  all  his  father’s  vices,  deprav¬ 
ity,  and  cold-blooded  perversity,  he  had  certainly  not  in¬ 
herited  the  parental  intelligence  or  tact.  Instead  of  taking 
the  precautions  which  his  interests  required,  he  seemed  to 
find  a  brutal  pleasure  in  compromising  the  duchess.  He 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse.  He 
called  at  all  hours,  mornhig,  noon,  and  night,  without  in 
the  least  troubling  himself  about  Martial.  And  the  ser 
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vants  were  amazed  to  see  their  haughty  mistress  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  leave  everything  to  receive  this  suspicious-looking 
character,  who  smelt  so  strongly  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
One  evening,  while  a  grand  entertainment  was  progressing 
at  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  he  made  his  appearance,  half 
drunk,  and  imperiously  ordered  the  servants  to  go  and  tell 
Madame  Blanche  that  he  was  there,  waiting  for  her.  She 
hastened  to  him  in  her  magnificent  evening  dress,  her  face 
white  with  rage  and  shame  beneath  her  tiara  of  dia¬ 
monds.  And  when,  in  her  exasperation,  she  refused  to 
give  the  wretch  what  he  demanded  :  “  So  that’s  to  say  I’m 
to  starve  while  you  are  revelling  here !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  I  am  not  such  a  fool.  Give  me  some  money  at  once,  or 
I  will  tell  everything  I  know  on  the  spot !  ”  What  could 
she  do  ?  She  was  obliged  to  yield,  as  she  had  always 
done  before.  And  yet  he  grew  more  and  more  insatiable 
every  day.  Money  filtered  through  his  fingers  as  fast  as 
water  filters  through  a  sieve.  But  he  did  not  think  of 
raising  his  vices  to  the  height  of  the  fortune  which  he 
squandered.  He  did  not'  even  provide  himself  with  de¬ 
cent  clothing,  and  from  his  appearance  he  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  penniless  beggar.  One  night  he 
was  arrested  for  fomenting  a  row  in  a  low  drinking  den, 
and  the  police,  surprised  at  finding  so  much  gold  in  such 
a  beggarly-looking  rascal’s  possession,  accused  him  of 
being  a  thief.  But  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
de  Sairmeuse,  and  on  the  following  morning — Martial  for¬ 
tunately  was  in  Vienna  at  the  time — an  inspector  of  police 
presented  himself  at  the  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
and  Blanche  had  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  confessing 
that  she  had  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  this  man, 
whose  family  she  had  known,  and  who,  she  added,  had  once 
rendered  her  an  important  service. 

Sometimes  her  pertinaceous  tormentor  changed  his 
tactics.  For  instance,  he  declared  that  he  disliked  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  as  the  servants  treated  him 
as  if  he  were  a  mendicant ;  so  whenever  he  required 
money  he  would  write.  And  effectively,  every  week  or  so, 
there  came  a  letter  bidding  Blanche  bring  such  a  sum,  to 
such  a  place,  and  at  such  an  hour.  And  the  proud  duch¬ 
ess  was  always  punctual  at  the  rendezvous.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  rascal  met,  heaven  knows  where  I  a  certain 
Aspasie  Clapard,  to  whom  he  took  a  violent  fancy,  and  al- 
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though  she  was  much  older  than  himself,  he  wished  to 
marry  her.  It  was  Blanche  who  paid  for  the  wedding 
feast.  Then  Chupin  again  announced  his  desire  of  estal> 
lishing  himself  in  business,  having  resolved,  he  said,  to 
live  by  his  own  exertions.  So  he  purchased  a  wine  mer¬ 
chant’s  stock,  which  the  duchess  paid  for,  and  which  he 
drank  in  no  time.  Next,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
and  Madame  de  Sairmeuse  must  pay  for  the  baptism  aS 
she  had  paid  for  the  wedding,  only  too  happy  that  Chupin 
did  not  require  her  to  stand  as  god-mother  to  little  Polyte, 
which  idea  he  had  at  first  entertained.  On  two  occasions 
Blanche  accompanied  her  husband  to  Vienna  and  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  went  on  important  diplomatic  missions. 
She  remained  abroad  during  three  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  she  received  at  least  one  letter  every  week  from 
Chupin.  Ah  !  many  a  time  she  envied  her  victim’s  lot ! 
What  was  Marie-Anne’s  death  compared  with  the  life  she 
led  !  Her  sufferings  were  measured  by  years,  Marie-Anne’s 
by  minutes  ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  again  and  again,  that 
the  tortures  of  poison  could  not  be  so  intolerable  as  was 
her  agony. 


XXXVIII. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  was  that  Martial  had  failed  to 
discover  or  to  suspect  this  singular  state  of  affairs ;  but  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  explain  his  ignorance.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whether  he  dwells  in  an  attic  or  in  a  palace, 
is  always  the  last  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  own 
home.  He  does  not  even  suspect  circumstances,  with 
which  every  one  else  is  fully  acquainted  ;  and,  in  Martial’s 
case,  the  life  he  led  was  scarcely  likely  to  lead  him  to  the 
truth ;  for  after  all,  he  and  his  wife  were  virtually  strangers 
to  one  another.  His  manner  towards  Her  was  perfect,  full 
of  deference  and  chivalrous  courtesy ;  but  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  except  a  name  and  certain  interests.  Each 
lived  his  own  life.  They  met  only  at  dinner,  or  at  the 
entertainments  they  gave — which  were  considered  the 
most  brilliant  of  Parisian  society.  The  duchess  had  her 
own  apartments,  her  private  servants,  carriages,  hofses, 
and  table.  At  five-ana-twenty,  Martial,  ‘the  last  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  great  house  of  Sairmeuse — a  man  on  whom  des¬ 
tiny  had  apparently  lavished  every  blessing — who  Was 
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young,  who  possessed  unbounded  wealth,  and  a  brilliant 
intellect,  found  himself  literally  overburdened  with  ennui. 
Marie-Anne’s  death  had  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  realizing  the  emptiness  of  his  life,  he  sought  to 
fill  the  void  with  bustle  and  excitement.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  headlong  into  politics,  striving  to  find  some  relief  from 
his  despondency  in  the  pleasures  of  power  and  satisfied 
ambition. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Blanche  had  remained  superior 
to  circumstances ;  and  that  she  had  played  the  part  of  a 
happy,  contented  woman  with  consummate  skill.  Her 
frightful  sufferings  and  anxiety  never  marred  the  haughty 
serenity  of  her  features.  She  soon  won  a  place  as  one  of 
the  queens  of  Parisian  society;  and  plunged  into  dissi¬ 
pation  with  a  sort  of  frenzy.  Was  she  endeavouring  to 
divert  her  mind  ?  Did  she  hope  to  overpower  thought  by 
excessive  fatigue  ?  To  Aunt  Medea  alone  did  Blanche 
reveal  her  secret  heart.  “  I  am  like  a  culprit  who  has 
been  bound  to  the  scaffold,  and  abandoned  there  by  the 
executioner  to  live,  as  it  were,  till  the  axe  falls  of  its  own 
accord.”  And  the  axe  might  fall  at  any  moment.  A 
word,  a  trifle,  an  unlucky  chance — she  dared  not  say  “  a 
decree  of  providence,”  and  Martial  would  know  every¬ 
thing.  Such,  in  all  its  unspeakable  horror,  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  and  envied  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse. 
“  She  must  be  perfectly  happy,”  said  the  world ;  but  she 
felt  herself  sliding  down  the  precipice  to  the  awful  depths 
below.  Like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  a  floating 
spar,  she  scanned  the  horizon  with  a  despairing  eye,  and 
could  only  see  the  threatening  clouds  that  betokened  the 
coming  tempest.  Once  it  happened  that  six  weeks  went 
by  without  any  news  coming  from  Chupin.  A  month  and 
a  half !  What  had  become  of  him  ?  To  Madame  Blanche 
this  silence  was  as  ominous  as  the  calm  that  precedes  the 
storm.  A  line  in  a  newspaper  solved  the  mystery,  how¬ 
ever.  Chupin  was  in  prison.  After  drinking  more  heavily 
than  usual  one  evening,  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother, 
and  killed  him  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  an  iron  bar. 
Lacheneur’s  blood  was  being  visited  on  his  betrayer’s 
children.  Chupin  was  tried,  condemned  to  twenty  year’s 
hard  labour,  and  sent  to  Brest.  But  this  sentence  afforded 
the  duchess  no  relief.  The  culprit  had  written  to  her  from 
his  Paris  prison ;  and  he  found  the  means  to.  write  to  her 
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from  Brest.  He  confided  his  letters  to  comrades,  whose 
terms  of  imprisonment  had  expired,  and  who  came  to  the 
Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  demanding  an  interview  with  the 
duchess.  And  she  received  them.  They  told  her  all  the 
miseries  they  had  endured  “  out  there  ;  ”  and  usually  ended 
by  requesting  some  slight  assistance. 

One  morning,  a  man  whose  desperate  manner  quite 
frightened  her,  brought  the  duchess  this  laconic  note.  “  I 
am  tired  of  starving  here ;  I  wish  to  make  my  escape. 
Come  to  Brest;  you  can  visit  the  prison,  and  we  will 
decide  on  some  plan.  If  you  refuse  to  do  this,  I  shall 
apply  to  the  duke,  who  will  obtain  my  pardon  in  exchange 
for  what  I  will  tell  him.”  Blanche  was  dumb  with  horror. 
It  was  impossible,  she  thought,  to  sink  lower  than  this. 

“  Well !  ”  said  the  returned  convict,  harshly.  “  What 
answer  shall  I  take  to  my  comrade  ?  ” 

“  I  will  go — tell  him  I  will  go !  ”  she  said,  driven  to 
desperation.  And  in  fact  she  made  the  journey,  and 
visited  the  prison,  but  without  finding  Chupin.  There 
had  been  a  revolt  the  previous  week,  the  troops  had  fired 
on  the  prisoners,  and  Chupin  had  been  killed.  Still  the 
duchess  dared  not  rejoice,  for  she  feared  that  her  tormentor 
had  told  his  wife  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Indeed  the  widow — the  Aspasie  Clapard  already  men¬ 
tioned,  promptly  made  her  appearance  at  the  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle ;  but  her  manner  was  humble  and  sup¬ 
plicating.  She  had  often  heard  her  dear  dead  husband  say 
that  madame  was  his  benefactress,  and  now  she  came  to 
beg  a  little  aid  to  enable  her  to  open  a  small  wine-shop. 
Her  son  Polyte — ah !  such  a  good  son  !  just  eighteen 
years  old,  and  such  a  help  to  his  poor  mother — had  found 
a  little  house  in  a  good  situation  for  business,  and  if  they 

only  had  three  or  four  hundred  francs - Blanche  cut  the 

story  short  by  handing  her  supplicant  a  five  hundred  franc 
note.  “  Either  that  woman’s  humility  is  a  mask,”  thought 
the  duchess,  “  or  her  husband  has  told  her  nothing.” 

Five  days  later  Polyte  Chupin  presented  himself.  They 
needed  three  hundred  francs  more  before  they  could  com¬ 
mence  business,  he  said,  and  he  came  on  behalf  of  his 
mother  to  entreat  the  kind  lady  to  advance  them  that 
amount.  But  being  determined  to  discover  exactly  how 
she  was  situated,  with  regard  to  the  widow,  the  duchess 
curtly  refused,  and  the  young  fellow  went  off  without  a 
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word.  Evidently  the  mother  and  son  were  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  Chupin’s  secret  had  died  with  him. 

This  happened  early  in  January.  Towards  the  close  of 
February,  Aunt  Medea  contracted  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  on  leaving  a  fancy  ball,  which  she  attended  in  an 
absurd  costume,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  which  her 
niece  made  to  dissuade  her.  Her  passion  for  dress  killed 
her.  Her  illness  lasted  only  three  days ;  but  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  physical  and  mental,  were  terrible.  Constrained  by 
fear  of  death  to  examine  her  own  conscience,  she  saw 
plainly  enough  that  profiting  by  her  niece’s  crime  had 
been  as  culpable  as  if  she  had  actually  aided  her  in  com¬ 
mitting  it.  Aunt  Medea  had  been  very  devout  in  former 
years,  and  now  her  superstitious  fears  were  reawakened 
and  intensified.  Her  faith  returned,  followed  by  a  train 
of  terrors.  “  I  am  lost,  I  am  lost !  ”  she  cried,  tossing  to 
and  fro  on  her  bed ;  writhing  and  shrieking  as  if  she  al¬ 
ready  saw  hell  opening  to  engulf  her.  She  called  on  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  to  protect  her.  She  en¬ 
treated  heaven  to  grant  her  time  for  repentance  and  expia¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  even  begged  to  see  a  priest,  swearing  she 
would  make  a  full  confession. 

Paler  than  the  dying  woman,  but  still  implacable, 
Blanche  watched  over  her,  aided  by  one  of  her  maids  in 
whom  she  had  most  confidence.  “  If  this  lasts  long,  I 
shall  be  ruined,”  she  thought.  “  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call 
for  assistance,  and  she  will  betray  me.” 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  The  patients  delirium  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  utter  prostration  that  it  seemed  as  if  each 
moment  would  be  her  last.  But  towards  midnight  she 
revived  a  little,  and  in  a  voice  of  intense  feeling,  she  fal¬ 
tered,  “  You  have  had  no  pity  on  me,  Blanche.  You  have 
deprived  me  of  all  hope  in  the  life  to  come.  Heaven  will 
punish  you.  You  will  die  like  a  dog  yourself,  and  alone 
without  a  word  of  Christian  counsel  or  encouragement.  I 
curse  you !  ”  And  she  expired,  just  as  the  clock  was 
striking  two. 

The  time  when  Blanche  would  have  given  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  know  that  Aunt  Medea  was  under  the  ground  had 
long  since  passed  away.  Now  the  poor  old  woman’s 
death  deeply  affected  her.  She  had  lost  an  accomplice 
who  had  often  consoled  her,  and  she  had  gained  nothing 
in  return.  Every  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
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the  Ducnesse  de  Sairmeuse  noticed  her  dejection,  and  was 
astonished  by  it.  “  Is  it  not  strange,”  remarked  her 
friends,  “  that  the  duchess — such  a  very  superior  woman — 
should  grieve  so  much  for  that  absurd  relative  of  hers.” 
But  Blanche’s  dejection  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
sinister  prophecies  faltered  by  her  dying  aunt,  to  whom  for 
self-protection  she  had  denied  the  last  consolations  of 
religion.  And  as  her  mind  reviewed  the  past  she  shud¬ 
dered  as  the  Sairmeuse  peasants  had  done,  when  thinking 
of  the  fatality  which  pursued  those  who  had  shed,  or 
helped  to  shed  so  much  innocent  blood.  What  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  overtaken  them  all — from  Chupin’s  sons  to  her 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Courtornieu,  in  whose  mind  not 
one  spark  of  reason  had  gleamed  for  ten  long  years  before 
his  death.  The  Baron  and  the  Baroness  d’Escorval,  and 
old  Corporal  Bavois  had  departed  this  life  within  a  month 
of  each  other  the  previous  year,  mourned  by  every  one,  so 
that  of  all  the  people  of  diverse  condition  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  troubles  of  Montaignac,  Blanche  knew 
of  only  four  who  were  still  alive.  Maurice  d’Escorval, 
who  having  studied  the  law  was  now  an  investigating  mag¬ 
istrate  attached  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine ;  the  Abbe 
Midon,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with  Maurice,  and  Martial 
and  herself. 

There  was  another  person  at  the  recollection  of  whom 
she  trembled,  and  whose  name  she  dared  not  utter.  This 
was  Jean  Lacheneur,  Marie-Anne’s  brother.  He  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  so  completely  that  it  might  have  been  fan¬ 
cied  he  was  dead,  but  an  inward  voice,  more  powerful  than 
reason,  told  Blanche  that  this  enemy  was  still  alive,  watch¬ 
ing  for  his  hour  of  vengeance.  More  troubled  by  her  pre¬ 
sentiments  now,  than  she  had  been  by  Chupin’s  persecu¬ 
tions  in  days  gone  by,  Madame  de  Sairmeuse  decided  to 
apply  to  Chefteux  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  she 
had  to  expect.  Fouche’s  former  agent  had  not  wavered  in 
his  devotion  to  the  duchess.  Every  three  months  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  bill,  which  was  paid  without  discussion  ;  and  to 
ease  his  conscience,  he  sent  one  of  his  men  two  or  three 
times  a  year  to  prowl  round  Sairmeuse  for  awhile.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  hope  of  a  magnificent  reward,  the  spy  prom¬ 
ised  his  client,  and — what  was  more  to  the  purpose — prom, 
ised  himself,  that  he  would  discover  this  dreaded  enemy. 
He  started  in  quest  of  him,  and  had*  already  begun  to  col- 
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/ect  proofs  of  Jean’s  existence,  when  his  investigations 
abruptly  came  to  a  close.  One  morning  a  man’s  body, 
literally  hacked  to  pieces,  was  found  in  an  old  well 
not  far  from  Sairmeuse.  It  was  Chefteux  who  had  been 
murdered  by  some  one  who  remained  unknown.  When 
Blanche  read  this  news  in  a  local  journal  she  felt  as  a  cul¬ 
prit  might  feel  on  hearing  his  death-warrant  read.  “  The 
end  is  near,”  she  murmured.  “  Lacheneur  is  coming.” 

The  duchess  was  not  mistaken.  Jean  had  told  the 
truth  when  he  declared  that  he  was  not  disposing  of  his 
sister’s  estate  for  his  own  benefit.  In  his  opinion,  Marie- 
Anne’s  fortune  must  be  consecrated  to  one  sacred  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  he  would  not  divert  the  slightest  portion  of  it 
to  his  personal  requirements.  He  was  absolutely  penni¬ 
less  when  the  manager  of  a  travelling  theatrical  company 
sojourning  at  Montaignac  engaged  him  for  a  consideration 
of  forty-five  francs  a  month.  From  that  day  he  lived  the 
precarious  life  of  a  strolling  player.  He  was  poorly  paid, 
and  often  reduced  to  abject  poverty  by  lack  of  engage¬ 
ments,  or  the  impecuniosity  of  managers.  His  hatred  had 
lost  none  of  its  virulence  ;  but  to  wreak  the  vengeance  he 
wished  to  wreak,  he  must  have  time  and  money  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  But  how  could  he  accumulate  money  when  he  was 
often  too  poor  even  to  appease  his  hunger.  Still  he  did  not 
renounce  his  hopes.  His  was  a  rancour  which  was  only 
intensified  by  years.  He  was  biding  his  time  while  he 
watched  from  the  depths  of  his  misery  the  brilliant  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Sairmeuse.  He  had  waited  sixteen  years, 
when  one  of  his  friends  procured  him  an  engagement  in 
Russia.  The  engagement  was  nothing ;  but  during  his 
stay  at  St.  Petersburg  the  poor  comedian  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  theatrical  enterprise,  from 
which  he  realized  a  clear  profit  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  less  than  six  years.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  I  can 
give  up  this  life,  for  I  have  money  enough  to  begin  the 
struggle.”  And  six  weeks  later  he  arrived  at  his  native 
village. 

Before  carrying  any  of  his  designs  into  execution,  he 
went  to  Sairmeuse  to  visit  Marie-Anne’s  grave,  the  sight 
of  which  he  felt  would  fan  his  smouldering  animosity,  and 
give  him  all  the  determination  he  needed  as  the  cold 
stem  avenger  of  crime.  This  was  his  only  motive  in 
going,  but,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  learnt 
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through  a  garrulous  old  peasant  woman  that  ever  since  his 
departure — that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years — 
two  parties  had  been  making  persistent  inquiries  for  a 
child  which  had  been  placed  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Jean  knew  that  it  was  Marie-Anne’s  child  they 
were  seeking,  and  why  they  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
it.  But  why  were  there  two  persons  prosecuting  these  in¬ 
vestigations  ?  One  was  Maurice  d’Escorval,  of  course, 
but  who  was  the  other  ?  This  information  induced  Jean 
to  prolong  his  stay  at  Sairmeuse,  where  he  tarried  a  whole 
month.  By  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  had  traced  the 
inquiries,  which  he  could  not  at  first  comprehend,  to  one 
of  Chefteux’s  agents.  Through  the  latter,  he  reached 
Fouche’s  former  spy  himself ;  and  finally  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  the  second  search  had  been  instituted  by 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse.  This 
discovery  bewildered  him.  How  could  Blanche  have 
known  that  Marie-Anne  had  given  birth  to  a  child ;  and, 
knowing  it,  what  possible  interest  could  she  have  had  in 
finding  this  abandoned  babe,  now  grown  to  manhood. 
These  two  questions  puzzled  Jean  considerably,  and  he 
could  give  them  no  satisfactory  answer.  “  Chupin’s  son 
could  tell  me  perhaps,”  he  thought,  “  but  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  from  that  quarter,  I  must  pretend  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  the  wretch  who  betrayed  my  father.” 

However,  the  traitor’s  children  had  been  dead  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  after  a  long  search,  Jean  only  found  the' 
Widow  Chupin,  nee  Aspasie  Clapard,  and  her  son  Polyte. 
They  were  keeping  a  drinking-den  not  far  from  the  Rue 
des  Chateau-des-Rentiers  ;  and  their  establishment,  known 
as  the  Poivriere,  enjoyed  anything  but  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion.  Lacheneur  cautiously  questioned  the  widow  and 
her  son.  He  asked  them  if  they  knew  of  the  crime  at  the 
Borderie — if  they  had  heard  that  grandfather  Chupin  had 
committed  murder  and  had  been  assassinated  in  his  turn — 
if  they  had  ever  been  told  of  an  abandoned  child,  and  of 
searches  prosecuted  to  find  it.  But  neither  of  these  two  had 
ever  been  at  Sairmeuse  in  their  lives,  and  when  Lacheneur 
mentioned  his  name  in  hopes  it  might  recall  some  recollec¬ 
tion,  they  declared  they  had  never  heard  it  before.  Jean 
was  about  to  take  his  departure,  despondently  enough, 
when  Mother  Chupin,  probably  in  the  hope  of  pocketing 
a  few  pence,  began  to  deplore  her  present  misery,  which 
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was,  she  declared,  all  the  harder  to  bear  as  she  had  wanted 
for  nothing  during  her  poor  husband’s  lifetime,  for  he  had 
always  obtained  as  much  money  as  he  wanted  from  a  lady 
of  high  degree,  called  the  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse. 

Lacheneur  uttered  such  a  frightful  oath  that  the  old  wo- 
nan  and  her  son  started  back  in  astonishment.  He  saw 
it  once  the  close  connection  between  Blanche’s  search  for 
the  child  and  her  generosity  to  Chupin.  “  It  was  she  who 
poisoned  Marie-Anne,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  It  must  have 
been  through  my  sister  herself  that  she  became  aware  of 
the  child’s  existence.  She  loaded  the  younger  Chupin 
with  favours  because  he  knew  the  crime  she  had  commited 
— that  crime  in  which  his  father  had  been  only  an  accom¬ 
plice.” 

He  remembered  Martial’s  oath  at  the  murdered  girl’s 
bedside,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  savage  exultation. 
For  he  could  already  see  his  two  enemies,  the  last  of  the 
Sairmeuses  and  the  last  of  the  Courtornieus  consummating 
his  work  of  vengeance  themselves.  However,  after  all, 
this  was  mere  conjecture  :  he  must  at  any  price  ascertain 
whether  his  suppositions  were  correct.  Drawing  from  his 
pocket  several  pieces  of  gold,  and,  throwing  them  on  the 
table,  he  said  :  “  I  am  rich  ;  if  you  will  obey  me  and  keep 
my  secret,  your  fortune  is  made.” 

A  shrill  cry  of  delight  from  mother  and  son  outweighed 
any  protestations  of  obedience.  The  Widow  Chupin  knew 
how  to  write,  and  Lacheneur  then  dictated  this  letter  to 
her :  “  Madame  la  Duchesse — I  shall  expect  you  at  my  es¬ 
tablishment  to-morrow  between  twelve  and  four  o’clock. 
It  is  on  business  connected  with  the  Borderie.  If  at  five 
o’clock  I  have  not  seen  you,  I  shall  carry  to  the  post  a  let¬ 
ter  for  the  duke.” 

“  And  if  she  comes,  what  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?  ”  asked 
the  astonished  widow. 

“  Nothing  ;  you  will  merely  ask  her  for  money.” 

“  If  she  comes,  it  is  as  I  have  guessed,”  he  reflected. 

She  came.  Hidden  in  the  loft  of  the  Poivriere,  Jean, 
through  an  opening  in  the  floor,  saw  the  duchess  hand 
Mother  Chupin  a  bank  note.  “  Now,  she  is  in  my  power !  ” 
he  thought  exultantly.  “  And  I  will  drag  her  through 
sloughs  of  degradation  before  I  deliver  her  up  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  vengeance ! * 
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A  few  lines  of  the  article  consecrated  to  Martial  in  the 
“  General  Biography  of  Men  of  the  Time,”  fittingly  epito-, 
mize  the  history  of  his  public  life.  “  Martial  de  Sairmeuse,” 
says  the  writer,  “  placed  at  the  service  of  his  party  a  highly 
cultivated  intellect,  unusual  penetration,  and  extraordinary 
abilities.  A  leader  at  the  time  when  political  passion  was 
ragiug  highest,  he  had  the  courage  to  assume  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  most  unpopular  measures.  But  the 
hostility  he  encountered,  the  danger  in  which  he  placed 
the  throne,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  office,  leaving 
behind  him  animosities  which  will  only  be  extinguished 
with  his  life.”  In  thus  summing  up  Martial’s  public  ca¬ 
reer,  his  biographer  omits  to  say  that  if  the  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  was  wrong  in  his  policy — and  that  depends  entirely 
on  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  conduct  is  regarded — 
he  was  doubly  wrong,  since  he  was  not  possessed  of  that 
ardent  conviction  verging  on  fanaticism  which  makes  men, 
fools,  heroes,  and  martyrs.  He  was  not  even  truly  am¬ 
bitious.  When  those  associated  with  him  witnessed  his 
passionate  struggles  and  unceasing  activity,  they  thought 
him  actuated  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  But,  in 
reality,  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  it.  He  considered  .its 
burdens  heavy ;  its  compensations  slight.  His  pride  was 
too  lofty  to  feel  any  satisfaction  in  applause  ;  and  flattery 
disgusted  him.  Often,  during  some  brilliant  fete,  his  ac* 
quaintances  and  subordinates,  finding  him  thoughtful  and 
pre-occupied,  respectfully  refrained  from  disturbing  him. 
“  His  mind  is  occupied  with  momentous  questions,”  they 
fancied.  “  Who  can  tell  what  important  decisions  may  result 
from  his  reverie.”  But  in  this  surmise  they  were  mistaken. 
And,  indeed,  at  the  very  moment  when  royal  favour  filled  his 
rivals’  hearts  with  envy,  when  occupying  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  a  subject  can  aspire  to,  and  it  seemed  he  could  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  this  world,  Martial  was  saying 
to  himself,  “  What  an  empty  life  !  What  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit !  To  live  for  others — what  a  mockery  !  ” 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  radiant  in  her  beauty,  worshipped 
like  a  queen,  and  sighed.  He  thought  of  her  who  was 
dead — Marie-Anne — the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved. 
She  was  never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  after  all  these 
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years  he  saw  her  yet,  stretched  cold,  rigid,  lifeless,  on  the 
canopied  bedstead,  in  that  luxurious  room  at  the  Borderie. 
Time,  far  trom  effacing  from  his  heart  the  image  of  the 
fair  girl  whose  beauty  unwittingly  had  wrought  such  woe 
— had  only  intensified  youthful  impressions,  endowing  the 
lost  idol  with  almost  superhuman  grace  of  person  and 
character.  Ah !  if  fate  had  but  given  him  Marie- Anne  for 
his  wife !  Thus  said  Martial,  again  and  again,  picturing 
the  happiness  which  when  would  have  been  his.  They 
would  have  remained  at  Sairmeuse.  They  would  have 
had  children  playing  round  them !  And  he  would  not 
be  condemned  to  this  continual  warfare — to  this  hollow, 
unsatisfying  restless  life.  The  truly  happy  are  not  those 
who  parade  their  dignities  and  opulence  before  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  They  rather  hide  themselves  from  the  curi¬ 
ous  gaze,  and  they  are  right ;  for  here  on  earth  happiness 
is  almost  a  crime.  So  thought  Martial ;  and  he,  the  envied 
statesman,  often  said  to  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  vexation  : 
“To  love,  and  to  be  loved — that  is  everything  !  All  else  is 
vanity.,, 

He  had  really  tried  to  love  his  wife ;  he  had  done  his 
best  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  admiration  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him  at  their  first  meeting ;  but  he  had  not 
succeeded.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  between  them  a 
wall  of  ice  which  nothing  could  melt,  and  which  only  grew 
and  expanded  as  time  went  on.  “Why  is  it?”  he  won¬ 
dered,  again  and  again.  “  It  is  incomprehensible.  There 
are  days  when  I  could  swear  she  loves  me.  Her  character, 
formerely  so  irritable,  is  entirely  changed ;  she  is  gentle¬ 
ness  itself.”  But  still  he  could  not  conquer  his  aversion  ; 
it  was  stronger  than  his  own  will. 

These  unavailing  regrets,  the  disappointment  and  sor¬ 
row  that  preyed  upon  his  mind  undoubtedly  aggravated 
the  bitterness  and  severity  of  Martial’s  policy.  At  least 
he  knew  how  to  fall  nobly.  He  passed,  even  without  a 
change  of  countenance,  from  all  but  omnipotence  to  a 
position  so  compromising  that  his  very  life  was  endangered. 
On  perceiving  his  ante-chambers,  formerly  thronged  with 
flatterers  and  place-hunters,  now  empty  and  deserted,  he 
laughed — naturally,  sincerely,  without  the  least  affecta¬ 
tion.  “  The  ship  is  sinking,”  said  he  ;  “  the  rats  have  de¬ 
serted  it.”  He  did  not  even  turn  pale  when  the  mob 
gathered  outside  his  house,  hurling  stones  at  his  windows, 
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and  hooting  and  cursing  the  fallen  statesman ;  and  when 
Ofvo,  his  faithful  valet  de  chambre,  entreated  him  to  assume 
a  disguise,  and  make  his  escape  through  the  gardens,  he 
quietly  replied,  “  By  no  means !  I  am  simply  odious ;  I 
don’t  wish  to  become  ridiculous  !”  They  could  not  even 
dissuade  him  from  going  to  a  window  and  looking  down 
on  the  rabble  in  the  street  below.  A  singular  idea  had 
just  occurred  to  him.  “  If  Jean  Lacheneur  is  still  alive,” 
he  thought,  “how  much  he  would  enjoy  this  !  And  if  he 
is  alive,  no  doubt  he  is  there  in  the  foremost  rank,  urging 
no  the  crowd.”  And  he  wished  to  see.  But  Jean  Lache¬ 
neur  was  in  Russia  at  that  epoch. 

The  excitement  eventually  subsided  ;  and  the  Hotel  de 
Sairmeuse  was  not  seriously  threatened.  However,  Mar¬ 
tial  realized  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go  away 
for  awhile,  and  allow  people  to  forget  him.  He  did  not 
ask  the  duchess  to  accompany  him.  “  The  fault  has  been 
mine  entirely,”  he  said  to  her,  “  and  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
just  to  make  you  suffer  for  it  by  condemning  you  to  exile. 
Remain  here  ;  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to 
remain.”  She  did  not  offer  to  go  with  him,  although  she 
longed  to  do  so,  but  then  she  dared  not  leave  Paris.  She 
knew  that  she  must  remain  in  order  to  secure  her  persecu¬ 
tor’s  silence.  On  the  two  occasions  when  she  had  left  Paris 
before,  everything  was  near  being  discovered,  and  yet  then 
she  had  had  Aunt  Medea  to  take  her  place.  Martial  went 
away,  accompanied  only  by  his  servant,  Otto.  In  intelli¬ 
gence,  this  man  was  decidedly  superior  to  his  position  ; 
he  was  indeed  decently  off,  and  he  had  a  hundred  reasons 
— one,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  pretty  one — for  desiring  to 
remain  in  Paris  ;  but  his  master  was  in  trouble,  and  so  he 
did  not  hesitate.  During  four  years  the  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  wandered  through  Europe,  always  chafing  beneath 
the  burden  of  a  life  no  longer  animated  by  interest  or  sus¬ 
tained  by  hope.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  London,  then 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  aftenvards  to  Venice.  One  day 
he  was  seized  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  Paris  again, 
and  he  returned.  It  was  not  a  very  prudent  step,  perhaps, 
for  his  bitterest  enemies — personal  enemies,  whom  he  had 
mortally  offended  and  persecuted — were  in  power;  but 
still  he  did  not  hesitate.  Besides,  how  could  they  injure 
him,  since  he  had  no  favours  to  ask,  no  cravings  of  ambi¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  ? 
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The  exile  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on  him,  the 
loneliness  he  had  endured  had  softened  his  nature  and  in¬ 
clined  his  heart  to  tenderness :  and  he  returned  firmi/  re¬ 
solved  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  his  wife,  and  seek  a 
reconciliation.  “  Old  age  is  coming,”  he  thought.  “  If 
I  have  not  the  love  of  youth  by  my  fireside,  I  may  at  least 
have  a  friend.”  Blanche  was  astonished  by  his  manner 
towards  her  when  he  returned.  She  almost  believed  she 
had  found  again  the  Martial  of  the  old  days  at  Courtor 
nieu,  but  the  realisation  of  the  dream,  so  fondly  cherished 
and  so  long  deferred,  now  proved  only  another  torture 
added  'to  all  the  others.  Still,  Martial  was  striving  to 
carry  his  plan  into  execution,  when  one  day  the  following 
brief  note  came  to  him  through  the  post :  “  Monsieur  le 
Due — If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  watch  my  wife.” 

It  was  only  an  anonymous  letter,  and  yet  on  perusing  it 
Martial’s  blood  mounted  to  his  forehead.  “  Can  she  have 
a  lover  ?  ”  he  thought.  Then  reflecting  on  his  own  con¬ 
duct  towards  his  wife  since  their  marriage,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  And  if  she  has,  what  right  have  I  to  complain  ? 
Did  I  not  tacitly  give  her  back  her  liberty  ?  ”  However, 
he  was  greatly  troubled ;  and  yet  he  did  not  once  think  of 
playing  the  spy. 

A  few  mornings  afterwards,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  he 
was  returning  from  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  was  not 
thirty  paces  from  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  perceived  a  lady  hurriedly  emerge  from  the  house. 
She  was  very  plainly  dressed — entirely  in  black — but  her 
whole  appearance  recalled  that  of  the  duchess  in  a  striking 
fashion.  “That’s  certainly  my  wife,”  thought  Martial, 
“  but  why  is  she  dressed  in  that  fashion  ?  ”  Then,  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  sudden  impulse,  he  walked  his  horse  up  the  Rue 
de  Grenelle  behind  the  woman  in  black.  Blanche  it  was. 
She  was  tripping  swiftly  over  the  pavement,  keeping  her 
face  shrouded  by  a  thick  veil  and  she  never  once  turned 
her  head.  On  reaching  the  Rue  Taranne,  she  spoke  hur¬ 
riedly  to  a  cab-driver  on  the  stand,  and  then  sprung  into  his 
vehicle.  The  Jehu  was  already  on  his  box  and  he  at  once 
gave  his  bony  horse  such  a  vigorous  cut  of  the  whip  that  it 
was  evident  he  had  just  been  promised  a  princely  gratuity. 
The  cab  had  already  turned  into  the  Rue  du  Dragon,  and 
Martial,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  already  done  and  irreso¬ 
lute  as  to  what  he  should  do  now  was  still  tarrying  at  the 
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corner  of  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  where  he  had  origin¬ 
ally  stopped  his  horse.  Scarcely  daring  to  entertain  the 
suspicions  that  flitted  across  his  mind,  he  tried  to  deceive 
himself.  “  After  all,”  he  muttered,  “  it  is  of  no  use  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  cab’s  a  long  way  off  by  now,  and  I  couldn’t 
overtake  it.”  Still  he  mechanically  gave  his  horse  the 
rein  and  when  he  reached  the  Croix  Rouge  he  espied 
Blanche’s  vehicle  among  a  crowd  of  others.  He  recog¬ 
nized  it  by  its  green  body  and  wheels  striped  with  white. 
This  decided  him.  The  cab-driver  had  just  managed  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  block  which  traffic  so  frequently 
causes  hereabouts,  and  whipping  up  his  horse  once  more 
turned  literally  at  a  gallop  up  the  Rue  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier — leading  into  the  Place  St.  Sulpice.  Thence  he  took 
the  shortest  cut  to  gain  the  outer  boulevards. 

Martial’s  thoughts  were  busy  as  he  trotted  along  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so  behind  the  vehicle.  “  She’s  in  a  terrible 
hurry,”  he  said  to  himself.  <l  But  this  is  scarcely  the 
quarter  for  a  lover’s  rendezvous.”  The  cab  had  indeed 
now  reached  the  squalid  region  extending  beyond  the 
Place  dTtalie.  It  turned  into  the  Rue  du  Chateau-des- 
Rentiers  and  soon  drew  up  before  a  tract  of  waste  ground. 
The  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse  then  hastily  alighted,  and, 
without  stopping  to  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  hurried 
across  the  open  space.  Martial  had  prudently  paused  in 
the  rear.  Not  far  from  him  he  espied  a  man  sitting  on  a 
block  of  stone  and  apparently  immersed  in  the  task  of 
colouring  a  clay-pipe.  “  Will  you  hold  my  horse  a  mo¬ 
ment?”  inquired  Martial. 

“  Certainly,”  answered  the  man,  rising  to  his  feet.  He 
wore  a  workman’s  blouse  and  a  long  beard,  and  his  aspect 
altogether  was  scarcely  prepossessing.  Had  Martial  been 
less  pre-occupied,  his  suspicions  might  have  been  aroused 
by  the  malicious  smile  that  curved  the  fellow’s  lips  ;  and 
had  he  scrutinized  him  closely,  he  would  perhaps  have 
recognized  him.  For  the  seeming  vagrant  was  Jean 
Lacheneur.  Since  forwarding  that  anonymous  letter  to 
the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  he  had  compelled  the  Duchess  to 
multiply  her  visits  to  the  Widow  Chupin’s  den,  and  on 
each  occasion  he  had  watched  for  her  arrival.  “  So,  if  her 
husband  decides  to  follow  her  I  shall  know  it,”  he  thought 
It  was  indispensable  for  the  success  of  his  plans  that 
Blanche  should  be  watched  by  her  husband.  For  from 
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among  a  thousand  schemes  of  revenge,  Jean  had  chosen 
the  most  frightful  his  fevered  brain  could  conceive.  He 
longed  to  see  the  haughty  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse  subjected 
to  the  vilest  ignominy,  and  Martial  in  the  hands  of  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  low.  He  pictured  a  bloody  struggle  in  this 
miserable  den  ;  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  police,  sum¬ 
moned  by  himself,  and  the  indiscriminate  arrest  of  all  the 
parties  present.  He  gloated  over  the  thought  of  a  trial  in 
which  the  crime  committed  at  the  Borderie  would  be 
brought  to  light ;  he  saw  the  duke  and  the  duchess  in 
prison,  and  the  great  names  of  Sairmeuse  and  Courtornieu 
shrouded  in  eternal  disgrace.  And  he  believed  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  plans.  He 
had  two  miserable  wretches  who  were  capable  of  any 
crime  at  his  disposal ;  and  an  unfortunate  youth  named 
Gustave,  whom  poverty  and  cowardice  had  made  his  will* 
ing  slave,  was  intended  to  play  the  part  of  Marie-Anne’s 
son.  These  three  accomplices  had  no  suspicions  of  Lach- 
eneur’s  real  intentions,  while,  as  for  the  Widow  Chupin 
and  her  son,  if  they  suspected  some  infamous  plot  all 
they  really  knew  in  regard  to  it  was  the  duchess’s  name. 
Moreover,  Jean  held  Polyte  and  his  mother  completely 
under  his  control  by  the  wealth  he  had  promised  them  if 
they  served  them  faithfully.  If  Martial  decided  to  follow 
his  wife  into  the  Poivriere  the  first  time  he  watched  her, 
Jean  had,  moreover,  so  arranged  matters  that  the  duke 
would  at  first  suppose  that  Blanche  had  been  led  there  by 
charity.  “  But  he  will  not  go  in,”  thought  the  seeming 
vagrant,  as,  holding  Martial’s  horse  some  little  distance 
off,  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  hovel.  “  Monsieur 
le  Due  is  too  cunning  for  that.” 

And  Martial  did  not  go  in.  Though  he  was  horrified 
when  he  saw  his  wife  enter  so  vile  a  den,  as  if  she  were  at 
home  there,  he  said  to  himself  that  he  should  learn  noth¬ 
ing  by  following  her.  He,  therefore,  contented  himself  by 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  hovel  from  outside, 
and  then  remounting  his  horse  and  throwing  Lacheneur  a 
silver  coin  he  started  back  home  at  a  gallop.  He  was 
completely  mystified  :  he  did  not  know  what  to  think,  what 
to  imagine,  what  to  believe.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  fathom  the  mystery ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  returned  home  he  sent  Otto  out  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  could  confide  everything  to  this  devoted  servant 
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from  whom  he  had  no  secrets.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  af« 
ternoon,  the  faithful  valet  de  chambre  returned  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  consternation  on  his  face.  “  What  is  it  ?  ” 
asked  Martial,  divining  some  great  misfortune. 

“  Ah,  sir,  the  mistress  of  that  wretched  den  is  the  widow 
of  Chupin’s  son — ” 

Martial’s  face  turned  ghastly  pale.  He  knew  life  well 
enough  to  understand  that  since  the  duchess  had  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  these  peoples’  power,  they  must  be 
masters  of  some  secret  which  she  was  anxious  at  any  price 
to  keep  unrevealed.  But  what  secret  could  it  be  ?  The 
years  which  had  furrowed  Martial’s  brow,  had  not  cooled 
the  ardour  of  his  blood.  He  was,  as  he  had  always  been, 
a  man  of  impulse,  and  so,  without  pausing  he  rushed  to 
his  wife’s  apartments. 

“  Madame  has  just  gone  downstairs  to  receive  the  Count¬ 
ess  de  Mussidan  and  the  Marchioness  d’Arlange,”  said 
the  maid  whom  he  met  on  the  landing. 

“  Very  well ;  I  will  wait  for  her  here.  You  may  retire.” 

So  saying,  Martial  entered  Blanche’s  dressing-room.  It 
was  in  disorder  for,  after  returning  from  the  Poivriere,  the 
duchess  was  still  engaged  at  her  toilette  when  visitors 
were  announced.  The  wardrobe-doors  stood  open,  two  or 
three  chairs  were  encumbered  with  wearing  apparel,  and 
Blanche’s  watch,  her  purse,  and  several  bunches  of  keys 
were  lying  on  the  dressing-table  and  the  mantel-piece. 
Martial  did  not  sit  down.  His  self-possession  was  return¬ 
ing.  “  I  will  commit  no  act  of  folly,”  he  thought,  “  if  I 
question  her,  I  shall  learn  nothing.  I  must  be  silent  and 
watchful.” 

He  was  about  to  retire,  when,  on  glancing  round  the 
room,  he  noticed  a  large  casket,  inlaid  with  silver,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  wife  ever  since  she  was  a  girl,  and 
which  accompanied  her  everywhere.  “  That,  no  doubt, 
contains  the  solution  of  the  mystery,”  he  said  to  himself. 
This  was  one  of  those  moments  when  a  man  obeys  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  passion  without  pausing  to  reflect.  Seeing 
the  keys  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  seized  them,  and  endeav¬ 
oured  to  find  one  that  would  fit  the  lock  of  the  casket. 
The  fourth  key  opened  it.  It  was  full  of  papers.  With 
feverish  haste,  Martial  examined  their  contents.  He  had 
thrown  aside  several  unimportant  letters,  when  he  came 
to  a  bill  that  read  as  follows  :  “  Search  made  for  Madame 
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de  Sairmeuse’s  child.  Expenses  for  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  18 — Martial’s  brain  reeled.  A  child  !  His 
wife  had  a  child  !  But  he  read  on  :  “  For  the  services  of 

two  agents  at  Sairmeuse, - .  For  expenses  attending 

my  own  journey, - .  Divers  gratuities, - .  Etc.,  etc.” 

The  total  amounted  to  six  thousand  francs  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
ceipted  “  Chefteux.”  With  a  sort  of  cold  rage,  Martial 
continued  his  examination  of  the  casket’s  contents,  and 
found  a  miserably-written  note,  which  said  ;  “  Two  thou¬ 
sand  francs  this  evening,  or  I  will  tell  the  duke  the  history 
of  the  affair  at  the  Borderie.”  Then  there  were  several 
more  of  Chefteux’s  bills  ;  next,  a  letter  from  Aunt  Medea, 
in  which  she  spoke  of  prison  and  remorse  ;  and,  finally,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  casket,  he  found  the  marriage  certificate 
of  Marie-Anne  La-cheneur  and  Maurice  d’Escorval,  drawn 
up  by  the  cure  of  Yigano  and  signed  by  the  old  physician 
«md  Corporal  Bavois. 

The  truth  was  as  clear  as  daylight.  Stunned,  frozen 
with  horror,  Martial  scarcely  had  strength  enough  to  place 
the  letters  in  the  casket  again,  and  restore  it  to  its  place. 
Then  he  tottered  back  to  his  own  room,  clinging  to  the 
walls  for  support.  “  It  was  she  who  murdered  Marie- 
Anne,”  he  murmured.  He  was  confounded,  terror-stricken, 
by  the  perfidy  of  this  woman  who  was  his  wife — by  her 
criminal  audacity,  cool  calculation  and  assurance,  and  her 
marvellous  powers  of  dissimulation. 

Still  he  swore  he  would  discover  everything,  either 
through  the  duchess  or  through  the  Widow  Chupin ;  and 
he  ordered  Otto  to  procure  him  a  costume  such  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  worn  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Poivriere.  He  did 
not  know  how  soon  he  might  have  need  of  it.  This  hap¬ 
pened  early  in  February,  and  from  that  moment  Blanche 
did  not  take  a  single  step  without  being  watched.  Not  a 
letter  reached  her  that  her  husband  had  not  previously 
read.  And  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Martial  did 
not  leave  his  room  ;  he  pretended  to  be  ill.  He  felt  he 
could  not  meet  his  wife  and  remain  silent.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  oath  of  vengeance  which  he  had  sworn  over 
Marie-Anne’s  lifeless  form  only  too  well.  However,  the 
watch  which  Otto  kept  over  the  duchess,  and  the  perusal 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  her,  did  not  yield  any  fresh  in¬ 
formation,  and  for  this  reason  :  Polyte  Chupin  had  been 
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arrested  on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  this  accident  caused  a 
delay  in  the  execution  of  Lacheneur’s  plans. 

But  at  last  the  latter  prepared  everything  for  Shrove 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  February.  On  the  previous  day,  in 
accordance  with  her  instructions,  the  Widow  Chupin  wrote 
to  the  duchess  that  she  must  come  to  the  Poivriere  on 
Sunday  night  at  eleven  o’clock.  On  that  same  evening, 
Jean  was  to  meet  his  accomplices  at  a  ball  at  the  Rainbow 
— a  wine-shop  bearing  a  very  unenviable  reputation — and 
give  them  their  final  instructions.  These  accomplices  were 
to  open  the  scene  ;  he  was  only  to  appear  at  the  denoue¬ 
ment.  “  All  is  well  arranged  ;  the  mechanism  will  work  of 
its  own  accord,”  he  said  to  himself.  But,  as  is  already 
known,  the  “  mechanism,”  as  he  styled  it,  failed  to  act. 

On  receiving  the  Widow  Chupin’s  summons,  Blanche 
revolted  for  a  moment.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
distance,  the  isolation  of  the  appointed  meeting  place, 
frightened  her.  Still,  she  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  on 
Sunday  evening  she  furtively  left  the  house,  accompanied 
by  Camille,  the  same  maid  who  had  been  present  when 
Aunt  Medea  died.  The  duchess  and  Camille  were 
attired  like  women  of  the  lowest  order,  and  felt  no  fear  of 
being  recognized.  And  yet  a  man  was  watching  who 
quickly  followed  them.  This  was  Martial.  He  had 
perused  the  note  appointing  this  rendezvous  even  before 
his  wife,  and  had  disguised  himself  in  the  costume  Otto 
had  procured  for  him — that  of  a  labourer  about  the  quays. 
Then,  in  hope  of  making  himself  absolutely  unrecog¬ 
nizable,  he  had  soiled  and  matted  his  hair  and  beard ; 
his  hands  were  grimed  with  dirt;  and  he  really  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  which  he  wore  the  attire.  Otto 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  master ;  but 
the  duke  refused,  remarking  that  his  revolver  would 
prove  quite  sufficient  protection.  He  knew  Otto  well 
enough,  however,  to  feel  certain  he  would  disobey  him. 

Ten  o’clock  was  striking  when  Blanche  and  Camille  left 
the  house,  and  it  did  not  take  them  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  Rue  Taranne.  There  was  only  one  cab  on  the  stand, 
which  they  at  once  hired.  This  circumstance  drew  from 
Martial  an  oath  worthy  of  his  costume.  But  he  reflected 
that,  since  he  knew  where  to  find  his  wife,  a  slight  delay 
in  obtaining  a  vehicle  would  not  matter.  He  soon  found 
one,  and,  thanks  to  a  gratuity  of  ten  francs,  the  driver 
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started  off  to  the  Rue  du  Chateau-des-Rentiers  as  fast  as 
his  horse  could  go.  However,  the  duke  had  scarcely 
alighted  before  he  heard  the  rumbling  of  another  vehicle 
which  pulled  up  abruptly  a  little  distance  behind.  “  Otto 
is.  evidently  following  me,”  he  thought.  And  he  then 
started  across  the  open  space  in  the  direction  of  the 
Poivriere.  The  prevailing  silence  and  absence  of  life 
were  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  a  chill  fog  which 
heralded  an  approaching  thaw.  Martial  stumbled  and 
slipped  at  almost  every  step  he  took  over  the  rough,  snow- 
covered  ground;  but  at  last  through  the  mist  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  building  in  the  distance.  This  was  the 
Poivriere.  The  light  burning  inside,  filtered  through  the 
heart-shaped  apertures  cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shut¬ 
ters,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  a  pair  of  lurid  eyes  were 
striving  to  peer  through  the  fog. 

Could  it  really  be  possible  that  the  Duchess  de  Sair- 
meuse  was  there !  Martial  cautiously  approached  the 
window,  and  clinging  to  the  hinges  of  the  shutters, 
raised  himself  up  so  that  he  could  glance  through  one  of 
the  apertures.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake.  His  wife  and 
Camille  were  seated  at  a  table  before  a  large  punch-bowl, 
in  the  company  of  two  ragged,  leering  scoundrels,  and  a 
soldier  of  youthful  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  the  Widow  Chupin,  with  a  small  glass  in  her 
hand.  She  was  talking  with  great  volubility,  and  punc¬ 
tuating  her  sentences  with  occasional  sips  of  brandy. 
The  impression  this  scene  produced  on  Martial  was  so 
acute  that  his  hold  relaxed  and  he  dropped  to  ^he  ground. 
A  ray  of  pity  stole  into  his  soul,  for  he  vaguely  realized 
the  frightful  suffering  which  had  been  the  murderess’s 
chastisement.  But  he  wished  for  another  glance,  and  so 
once  more  he  lifted  himself  up  to  the  opening  and  looked 
in.  The  old  woman  had  disappeared ;  the  young  soldier 
had  risen  from  the  table,  and  was  talking  and  gesticulat¬ 
ing  earnestly.  Blanche  and  Camille  were  listening  to 
him  with  the  closest  attention.  The  two  men  who  were 
sitting  face  to  face,  with  their  elbows  on  the  table,  were 
looking  at  each  other ;  and  Martial  saw  them  exchange  a 
significant  glance.  He  was  not  wrong.  The  scoundrels 
were  plotting  “  a  rich  haul.”  Blanche,  who  had  dressed 
herself  with  much  care,  and  to  render  her  disguise  perfect 
had  encased  her  feet  in  large  coarse  shoes,  that  were 
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causing  her  well  nigh  intolerable  agony — Blanche  had 
neglected  to  remove  her  superb  diamond  ear-rings.  She 
had  forgotten  them,  but  Lacheneur’s  accomplices  had 
noticed  them,  and  were  now  glancing  at  them  with  eyes 
that  glittered  more  brilliantly  than  the  diamonds  them¬ 
selves.  While  awaiting  Lacheneur’s  coming,  these  wretches 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  were  playing  the  part  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  them.  For  this,  and  their  assistance 
afterwards,  they  were  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
But  they  were  thinking  that  this  sum  did  not  represent  a 
quarter  of  the  value  of  these  jewels,  and  their  looks  only 
too  plainly  said  :  “  What  if  we  could  secure  them  and  go 
off  before  Lacheneur  comes  !  ”  The  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  One  of  the  scoundrels  suddenly 
rose,  and,  seizing  the  duchess  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
forced  her  head  down  on  the  table.  The  diamonds  would 
have  been  at  once  torn  from  her  ears  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Camille,  who  bravely  came  to  her  mistress’s  assistance. 
Martial  could  endure  no  more.  He  sprang  to  the  door 
of  the  hovel,  opened  it,  and  entered,  bolting  it  behind 
him. 

“  Martial !  ”  “  Monsieur  le  Due  !  ”  cried  Blanche  and 
Camille  in  the  same  breath,  for,  despite  his  disguise,  they 
had  both  recognised  him.  Their  exclamations  turned  the 
momentary  stupor  of  their  assailants  into  fury ;  and  both 
ruffians  precipitated  themselves  on  Martial,  determined 
to  kill  him.  But,  springing  on  one  side,  the  duke  avoided 
them.  He  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand ;  he  fired  twice, 
and  both  the  scoundrels  fell.  However,  he  was  not  yet 
safe,  for  the  young  soldier  rushed  forward  and  attempted 
to  disarm  him.  Then  began  a  furious  struggle,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Martial  did  not  leave  off  crying,  in  a 
panting  voice,  “  Fly !  Blanche,  fly !  Otto  is  not  far  off. 
The  name — save  the  honour  of  the  name  !  ” 

The  two  women  obeyed  him,  making  their  escape 
through  the  back  door,  which  opened  into  the  garden ; 
and  they  had  scarcely  done  so,  before  a  violent  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  front  entry.  The  police  were  coming ! 
This  increased  Martial’s  frenzy ;  and  in  a  supreme  effort 
to  free  himself  trom  his  assailant,  he  hurled  him  back¬ 
wards  so  violently,  that,  striking  his  head  against  a 
corner  of  the  table,  the  young  soldier  fell  on  to  the  floor, 
and  lay  there  to  all  appearance  dead.  In  the  meanwhile, 
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the  Widow  Chupin,  who  had  hastened  from  the  room 
above  on  hearing  the  uproar,  was  shrieking  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  while  at  the  front  door  a  voice  was  crying  :  “  Open 
in  the  name  of  the  law !  ”  Martial  might  have  fled ;  but 
if  he  fled,  the  duchess  might  be  captured,  for  he  would 
certainly  be  pursued.  He  saw  the  peril  at  a  glance,  and 
determined  to  remain.  Shaking  the  Widow  Chupin  by 
the  arm,  he  said  to  her,  in  an  imperious  voice :  “  If  you 
know  how  to  hold  your  tongue  you  shall  have  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.”  Then,  drawing  a  table  before  the 
door  opening  into  the  back  room,  he  intrenched  himself 
behind  it  as  behind  a  rampart,  and  awaited  the  enemy’s 
approach. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  forced  open,  and  a 
squad  of  police  agents,  headed  by  Inspector  Gevrol,  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  “  Surrender !  ”  cried  the  inspector. 

Martial  did  not  move ;  his  revolver  was  turned  towards 
the  intruders.  “  If  I  can  parley  with  them  and  hold  them 
in  check  only  two  minutes,  all  may  yet  be  saved,”  he 
thought.  He  obtained  the  required  delay  ;  then  throwing 
his  weapon  to  the  ground,  he  was  about  to  bound  through 
the  back  door,  when  a  police  agent,  who  had  gone  round 
to  the  rear  of  the  house,  seized  him  about  the  body,  and 
threw  him  to  the  floor.  From  this  side  he  expected  only 
assistance,  hence  he  exclaimed  :  “  Lost !  It  is  the  Prus¬ 
sians  who  are  coming  !  ” 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  bound  ;  and  two  hours 
later  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  station-house  at  the  Place 
d’ltalie.  He  had  played  his  part  so  perfectly,  that  he  had 
deceived  even  Gevrol.  His  assailants  were  dead,  and  he 
could  rely  upon  the  Widow  Chupin.  But  he  knew  that  the 
trap  had  been  set  for  him  by  Jean  Lacheneur ;  and  he 
read  a  whole  volume  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
officer  who  had  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  who  was  called 
Lecoq  by  his  companions. 


XL. 

The  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  was  one  of  those  men  who  re¬ 
main  superior  to  circumstances.  He  was  possessed  of 
vast  experience,  and  great  natural  shrewdness.  His  mind 
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was  quick  to  act,  and  fertile  in  resources.  But  when  he 
found  himself  immured  in  the  damp  and  loathsome  station- 
house  at  the  Place  d’ltalie,  after  the  terrible  scene  we  have 
just  recalled,  he  felt  inclined  to  relinquish  all  hope.  He 
knew  that  justice  does  not  trust  to  appearances,  and  that 
when  an  investigating  magistrate  finds  himself  in  presence 
of  a  mystery,  he  does  not  rest  until  he  has  fathomed  it. 
He  knew  only  too  well,  moreover,  that  if  his  identity  was 
established,  the  authorities  would  endeavour  to  discover 
the  reason  that  had  led  him  to  the  Poivriere  ;  now  he 
could  scarcely  doubt  but  what  this  reason  would  soon  be 
discovered,  and,  in  that  case,  the  crime  at  the  Borderie, 
and  the  duchess’s  guilt,  would  undoubtedly  be  made 
public.  This  meant  the  Assize  Court  for  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name — imprisonment,  perhaps  execution,  at  all 
events,  a  frightful  scandal,  dishonour,  eternal  disgrace ! 
And  the  power  he  had  wielded  in  former  days  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  to  him  now,  when  his  past  position  was 
filled  by  his  political  adversaries.  Among  them  were  two 
personal  enemies,  whose  vanity  he  once  had  wounded,  and 
who  had  never  forgiven  him.  They  would  certainly  not 
neglect  the  present  opportunity  for  revenge.  At  the 
thought  of  such  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  the  great  name  of 
Sairmeuse,  which  was  his  pride  and  glory,  reason  almost 
forsook  him.  “My  God,  inspire  me,”  he  murmured. 
“  How  shall  I  save  the  honour  of  the  name  ?  ” 

He  saw  but  one  chance  of  salvation — death.  They  now 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  miserable  loafers  who  haunt 
the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  if  he  were  dead  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  about  his  identity.  “  It  is  the  only 
way !  ”  he  thought,  and  he  was  indeed  endeavouring  to 
find  some  means  of  committing  suicide,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  a  bustle  outside  his  cell.  A  few  moments  after¬ 
wards  the  door  was  opened  and  a  man  was  thrust  in — 
a  man  who  staggered  a  few  steps,  fell  heavily  on  to  the 
floor,  and  then  began  to  snore.  The  new  arrival  was  ap¬ 
parently  only  some  vulgar  drunkard. 

A  minute  or  so  elapsed,  and  then  a  vague,  strange  hope 
touched  Martial’s  heart — no,  he  must  be  mistaken — and  yet 
— yes,  certainly  this  drunkard  was  Otto — Otto  in  disguise, 
and  almost  unrecognizable  \  It  was  a  bold  ruse  and  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  profiting  by  it.  Martial  stretched 
himself  on  a  bench,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
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his  head  was  close  to  Otto  s.  “  The  duchess  is  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,”  murmured  the  faithful  servant. 

“  For  to-day,  perhaps.  But  to-morrow,  through  m< 
everything  will  be  discovered.” 

“  Have  you  told  them  who  you  are  ?  ” 

“  No ;  all  the  police  agents  but  one  took  me  for  a  vaga 
bond.” 

“  You  must  continue  to  personate  that  character.” 

“What  good  will  it  do?  Jean  Lacheneur  will  betray 
me.”  But  Martial,  though  he  little  knew  it,  had  no  need 
to  fear  Lacheneur  for  the  present,  at  least  A  few  hours 
previously,  on  his  way  in  the  dark  from  the  Rainbow  to 
to  the  Poivriere,  Jean  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  a  stone 
quarry,  and  fractured  his  skull.  The  labourers,  on  re¬ 
turning  to  their  work  early  in  the  morning,  found  him 
lying  there  senseless  ;  and  that  very  moment  they  were 
carrying  him  to  the  hospital. 

Although  Otto  also  was  ignorant  of  this  circumstances^ 
he  did  not  seem  discouraged.  “  There  will  be  some  way 
of  getting  rid  of  Lacheneur,”  said  he,  “  if  you  will  only  sus¬ 
tain  your  present  character.  An  escape  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  when  a  man  has  millions  at  his  command.” 

“  They  will  ask  me  who  I  am,  where  I’ve  come  from,  and 
how  I’ve  lived.” 

“  You  speak  English  and  German,  don’t  you  ;  tell  them 
that  you  have  just  returned  from  foreign  parts ;  that  you 
were  a  foundling,  and  that  you  have  always  lived  a  roving 
life.” 

“  How  can  I  prove  that  ?  ” 

Otto  drew  a  little  nearer  his  master,  and  said,  impres¬ 
sively  :  “  We  must  agree  on  our  plans,  for  success  depends 
on  a  perfect  understanding  between  us.  I  have  a  sweet¬ 
heart  in  Paris — and  no  one  knows  of  our  connection.  She 
is  as  sharp  as  steel.  Her  name  is  Milner,  and  she  keeps 
the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Quentin. 
You  can  say  that  you  arrived  here  from  Leipsic  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  that  you  went  to  that  hotel,  that  you  left  your  trunk 
there,  and  that  it  has  a  card  nailed  to  the  top  with  your 
name — say  May,  foreign  artist.” 

“  Capital !  ”  said  Martial,  approvingly.  And  then,  with 
extraordinary  quickness  and  precision,  they  agreed,  point 
by  point,  on  their  plan  of  defense.  When  everything  had 
been  arranged,  Otto  pretended  to  awake  from  the  heavy 
20 
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sleep  of  intoxication  ;  he  clamoured  to  be  released,  and 
the  keeper  finally  opened  the  door  and  set  him  at  liberty. 
Before  leaving  die  station-house,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  throwing  a  note  to  the  Widow  Chupin,  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  opposite  cell.  So,  when  Lecoq,  after  his 
skilful  investigations  at  the  Poivriere,  rushed  to  the  Place 
d’ltalie,  panting  with  hope  and  ambition,  he  found  himself 
outwitted  by  these  men,  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  pene¬ 
tration,  but  whose  tact  was  superior  to  his  own. 

Martial’s  plans  being  fully  formed,  he  intended  to  carry 
them  out  with  absolute  perfection  of  detail,  and,  after  his 
removal  to  the  Depot,  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
investigating  magistrate's  visit,  when  Maurice  d’Escorval 
entered  his  cell.  They  recognized  each  other.  They 
were  both  terribly  agitated,  and  the  examination  was  an 
examination  only  in  name.  After  Maurice’s  departure 
Martial  attempted  to  destroy  himself ;  for  he  had  no  faith 
in  his  former  enemy’s  generosity.  But  when  he  found  M. 
Segmuller  occupying  Maurice’s  place  the  next  morning,  he 
really  believed  that  he  was  saved. 

Then  began  that  struggle  between  the  magistrate  and 
Lecoq  on  one  side,  and  the  prisoner  on  the  other — a  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  neither  conquered.  Martial  knew  that  Lecoq 
was  the  only  person  he  had  to  fear,  still  he  bore  him  no 
ill-will.  Faithful  to  his  nature,  which  compelled  him  to  be 
just  even  to  his  enemies,  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
astonishing  penetration  and  perseverance  of  this  young 
police  agent,  who,  undismayed  by  the  obstacles  surround¬ 
ing  him,  struggled  on,  unassisted,  to  reach  the  truth.  But 
Lecoq  was  always  outwitted  by  Otto,  the  mysterious  ac¬ 
complice,  who  seemed  to  know  his  every  movement  in  ad¬ 
vance.  At  the  Morgue,  at  the  Hotel  de  Mariembourg, 
with  Toinon,  the  wife  of  Polyte  Chupin,  as  well  as  with 
Polyte  himself  Lecoq  was  always  just  a  little  too  late.  He 
detected  the  secret  correspondence  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  accomplice,  and  he  was  even  ingenious  enough  to 
discover  the  key  to  it,  but  this  served  no  purpose.  A  man, 
who  had  seen  a  rival,  or  rather  a  future  master  in  Lecoq — 
in  short,  Gevrol — had  betrayed  him.  If  his  efforts  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  truth  through  the  jeweller  and  the  Marchioness 
d’Arlange  had  failed,  it  was  only  because  Blanche  had  not 
purchased  the  diamond  ear-rings  she  wore  at  the  Poivriere 
at  any  shop,  but  from  one  of  her  friends,  the  Baroness 
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Watchau.  And  finally,  if  no  one  in  Paris  had  missed  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse,  it  was  because — thanks  to  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  duchess,  Otto,  and  Camille — no 
other  inmates  of  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse  suspected  his 
absence.  All  the  servants  supposed  that  the  duke  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness.  His  breakfast  and  dinner 
were  taken  up  to  his  private  apartments  every  day ;  and 
soups  and  tisanes  were  prepared  ostensibly  for  his  benefit. 

So  the  weeks  went  by,  and  Martial  was  expecting  to  be 
summoned  before  the  Assize  Court  and  condemned  under 
the  name  of  May,  when  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
escape.  Too  shrewd  not  to  discern  the  trap  that  had  been 
set  for  him,  it  was  only  after  horrible  hesitation  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  alight  from  the  prison-van,  determined  to  run  the 
risk,  and  commending  himself  for  protection  to  his  lucky 
star.  And  he  decided  wisely,  for  that  same  night  he  leaped 
over  his  own  garden  wall,  leaving  an  escaped  convict, 
Joseph  Couturier  by  name,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  a 
low  eating-house,  as  a  hostage  in  Lecoq’s  hands.  Warned 
by  Madame  Milner,  thanks  to  a  blunder  which  Lecoq 
committed,  Otto  was  waiting  for  his  master.  In  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye  Martial’s  beard  fell  under  the  razor;  he 
plunged  into  the  bath  which  was  already  prepared,  and 
his  clothes  were  burned.  And  he  it  was  who,  during  the 
search  a  few  minutes  later,  had  the  hardihood  to  call  out : 
“  Otto,  by  all  means  allow  these  men  to  do  their  duty.” 
But  he  did  not  breathe  freely  until  the  police-agents  had 
departed.  “  At  last,”  he  exclaimed,  “  honour  is  saved  ! 
We  have  outwitted  Lecoq  !  ” 

He  had  just  left  his  bath,  and  assumed  a  dressing-gown, 
when  Otto  handed  him  a  letter  from  the  duchess.  He 
hastily  opened  the  envelope  and  read:  “You  are  safe. 
You  know  everything.  I  am  dying.  Farewell.  I  loved 
you.” 

With  two  bounds  he  reached  his  wife’s  apartments. 
The  outer  door  was  locked :  he  burst  it  open ;  but  he 
came  to  late.  Blanche  was  dead — poisoned,  like  Marie- 
Anne ;  but  she  had  procured  a  drug  having  an  instantane¬ 
ous  effect,  and  extended  on  her  couch,  clad  in  her  wonted 
apparel,  her  hands  folded  over  her  breast,  she  seemed 
only  asleep.  A  tear  glistened  in  Martial’s  eye.  “  Poor, 
unhappy  woman  !  ”  he  murmured ;  “  may  God  forgive  you 
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as  I  forgive  you — you  whose  crime  has  been  so  fright 
fully  expiated  here  below  1  ” 


EPILOGUE. 

Safe,  in  his  own  princely  mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  retainers,  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  had  triumph 
antly  exclaimed  :  “  We  have  outwitted  Lecoq !  ” 

In  this  he  was  right ;  for  the  young  detective  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nonplussed  for  the  time  being ;  but  when  his  grace 
fancied  himself  for  ever  beyond  this  wily,  keen-witted, 
aspiring  agent’s  reach,  he  was  most  decidedly  wrong.  Le¬ 
coq  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and 
brood  over  the  humiliation  of  defeat.  Before  he  went  to 
old  Tabaret,  he  was  beginning  to  recover  from  his  despond¬ 
ency  ;  and  when  he  left  that  experienced  detective’s  pres¬ 
ence,  he  had  regained  his  courage,  energy,  and  command 
over  his  faculties.  “  Well,  my  worthy  friend,”  he  remarked 
to  Father  Absinthe,  who  was  trotting  along  by  his  side, 
“  you  heard  what  the  great  Monsieur  Tabaret  said,  didn’t 
you  ?  So  you  see  I  was  right.” 

But  his  companion  evinced  no  enthusiasm.  “  Yes,  you 
were  right,”  he  responded,  in  woe-begone  tones. 

“  Do  you  think  we  are  ruined  by  two  or  three  mistakes  ? 
Nonsense  1  I  will  soon  turn  to-day’s  defeat  into  a  glorious 
victory.” 

“  Ah  !  you  might  do  so  perhaps,  if — they  don’t  dismiss 
us  from  the  force.” 

This  doleful  remark  recalled  Lecoq  to  a  sense  of  his 
present  position.  He  and  Absinthe  had  allowed  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  That  was  vexatious,  it 
is  true  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  captured  a  most 
notorious  criminal — Joseph  Couturier.  Surely  there  was 
some  comfort  in  that.  Still,  of  course,  they  both  might  be 
dismissed — and  yet  Lecoq  could  have  borne  the  prospect, 
dismal  as  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  that 
dismissal  would  for  ever  prevent  him  from  following  up  the 
Poivriere  affair.  What  would  his  superiors  say  when  he 
told  them  that  May  and  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  They  would,  no  doubt,  shrug  theii 
shoulders  and  turn  up  their  noses.  “  Still,  M.  Segmullei 
will  believe  me,”  he  thought.  “  But  will  he  dare  to  take 
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any  action  in  the  matter  without  patent  evidence  before 
him  ?  ” 

This  was  very  unlikely,  as  Lecoq  fully  realized,  and  for 
a  moment  he  asked  himself  if  he  and  his  fellows  could  not 
make  a  descent  on  the  Hotel  de  Sairmeuse,  and,  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  compel  the  duke  to  show  himself.  It 
would  then  be  easy  to  identify  him  as  the  prisoner  May. 
However,  after  a  little  thought  he  dismissed  the  idea. 
“  It  would  be  a  stupid  expedient !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Two 
such  men  as  the  duke  and  his  accomplice  are  not  likely  to 
be  caught  napping.  They  are  prepared  for  such  a  visit, 
and  we  should  only  have  our  labour  for  our  pains.” 

He  made  these  reflections  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  and 
Father  Absinthe’s  curiosity  was  aroused.  “  Excuse  me,” 
said  the  old  veteran,  “I  don’t  quite  understand  you.” 

“  I  say  that  we  must  find  some  tangible  proof  before 
asking  permission  to  proceed  further — ”  Lecoq  paused 
with  knitted  brows.  An  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He 
fancied  he  could  prove  complicity  between  at  least  one  of 
the  witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence,  and  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  duke’s  houshold.  He  was  indeed  thinking  of 
Madame  Milner,  the  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  Mariem- 
bourg,  and  of  his  first  meeting  with  her.  He  saw  her 
again,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  standing  on  a  chair,  her  face  on 
a  level  with  a  cage,  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  black 
silk,  while  she  persistently  repeated  three  or  four  German 
words  to  a  starling,  who  with  equal  persistency  retorted : 
“  Camille  !  Where  is  Camille  ?  ”  “  One  thing  is  certain,” 

exclaimed  Lecoq  aloud,  “  if  Madame  Milner — who  is  a 
German,  and  who  speaks  French  with  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  German  accent — had  reared  this  bird,  it  would  either 
have  spoken  in  German  or  else  in  French,  and  in  the  latter 
case  with  the  same  accent  as  its  mistress.  So  it  can’t 
have  been  in  her  possession  long ;  but  then  who  can  have 
given  it  to  her  ?  ” 

Father  Absinthe  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient 
“  In  sober  earnest,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  ”  he  asked, 
petulantly. 

“  I  say  that  if  there  is  any  one  at  the  Hotel  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  named  Camille,  I  have  the  proof  I  wish  for.  Come, 
Papa  Absinthe,  let  us  hurry  on.”  And  without  another 
word  of  explanation,  he  dragged  his  companion  rapidly 
towards  the  Seine. 
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When  they  reached  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Lecoq  per* 
ceived  a  commissionaire  leaning  against  the  door  of  a  wine- 
shop.  He  walked  straight  towards  him.  “  Come,  my  good 
fellow/’  said  he.  “  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Sair- 
meuse  and  ask  for  Camille.  Tell  her  that  her  uncle  is 
waiting  for  her  heref.” 

“  But,  sir - ■” 

“  What,  you  haven’t  gone  yet  ?  ” 

The  messenger  started  off,  and  the  two  police  agents 
entered  the  wine-shop,  Father  Absinthe  scarcely  having 
time  to  swallow  a  glass  of  brandy  before  the  envoy  re¬ 
turned.  “  I  was  unable  to  see  Mademoiselle  Camille,” 
said  he.  “  The  house  is  closed  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
duchess  died  very  suddenly  this  morning.” 

“  Ah !  the  wretch  1  ”  exclaimed  the  young  police  agent. 
Then  controlling  himself,  he  mentally  added :  “  He  must 

have  killed  his  wife  on  returning  home,  but  his  fate  is 
sealed.  Now,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  my  investiga¬ 
tions.” 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  M.  Segmuller  did  not  seem  to  be  immoderately 
surprised  by  Lecoq’s  revelations,  though  he  listened  with 
evident  doubt  to  the  young  police  agent’s  ingenious  de¬ 
ductions  ;  it  was  the  circumstance  of  the  starling  which  at 
last  decided  him.  “  Perhaps  you  are  right,  my  dear  Le¬ 
coq,”  he  said,  “and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  But  I  can  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter  until 
you  can  furnish  proof  so  convincing  in  its  nature  that  the 
Duke  de  Sairmeuse  will  be  unable  to  think  of  denying 
it.” 

“  Ah  !  sir,  my  superiors  won’t  allow  me — ” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  interrupted  the  magistrate,  “  they 
will  allow  you  the  fullest  liberty  after  I  have  spoken  to 
them.”  Such  action  on  M.  Segmuller’s  part,  required  no 
little  courage  ;  for  in  official  circles  there  had  been  consid¬ 
erable  merriment  over  the  magistrate’s  mysterious  man 
with  the  iron  mask,  disguised  as  a  mountebank ;  and  the 
former  by  his  persistent  support  of  the  young  detective’s 
theories,  had  almost  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

“  And  when  will  you  speak  to  them  ?  ”  timidly  inquired 
Lecoq. 

“  At  once.” 

The  magistrate  had  already  turned  towards  the  doo| 
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when  the  young  police  agent  stopped  him.  “I  have  one 
more  favour  to  ask  you,  sir,”  he  said,  entreatingly.  “  You 
are  so  kind,  you  are  the  first  person  who  has  given  me  any 
encouragement — who  has  had  any  faith  in  me.”  • 

“  Speak,  my  good  fellow.” 

“  Ah  !  sir,  will  you  give  me  a  message  for  M.  d’Escorval  ? 
Any  insignificant  message — inform  him  of  the  prisoner’s 
escape.  I  wifi  take  it  myself,  and  then — Oh !  fear  noth¬ 
ing,  sir ;  I  will  be  very  prudent.” 

“  Very  well !  ”  replied  the  magistrate,  “  I  will  write  him 
a  note.” 

When  he  finally  left  the  office,  Lecoq  was  fully  author¬ 
ized  to  proceed  with  his  investigations,  and  he  carried  in 
his  pocket  M.  Segmuller’s  letter  to  M.  d’Escorval.  His 
satisfaction  was  so  intense  that  he  did  not  deign  to  notice 
the  sneers  bestowed  upon  him  as  he  passed  along  the  cor¬ 
ridors;  but  on  the  threshold  downstairs  he  encountered 
Gevrol  the  general,  who  was  evidently  watching  for  him. 
“  Ah  ha !  ”  laughed  the  inspector,  as  Lecoq  passed  out, 
"  here’s  one  of  those  simpletons  who  fish  for  whales  and 
don’t  even  catch  a  gudgeon.” 

For  an  instant  Lecoq  felt  angry.  He  turned  round  ab¬ 
ruptly  and  looked  Gevrol  full  in  the  face.  “  At  all  events,” 
retorted  he  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
he’s  saying.  “That’s  better  than  assisting  prisoners  to 
carry  on  a  surreptitious  correspondence  with  people  out¬ 
side.” 

In  his  surprise,  Gevrol  almost  lost  countenance,  and  his 
blush  was  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  Lecoq  did  not 
add  another  word.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  now  if  Gev¬ 
rol  had  betrayed  him  !  Was  he  not  about  to  win  a  glori¬ 
ous  revenge  ! 

He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  preparing  his  plan 
of  action,  and  in  thinking  what  he  should  say  when  he  took 
M.  Segmuller’s  note  to  Maurice  d’Escorval.  The  next 
morning  at  about  eleven  o’clock  he  presented  himself  at 
the  latter’s  house.  M.  d’Escorval  is  in  his  study  with  a 
young  man,”  replied  the  servant  to  the  young  detective’s 
inquiry,  “but,  as  he  gave  me  no  orders  to  the  contrary, 
you  may  go  in.” 

Lecoq  entered,  but  found  the  study  unoccupied.  From 
the  adjoining  room,  however,  only  separated  from  the  study 
by  velvet  hangings,  came  a  sound  of  stifled  exclamations. 
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of  sobs  mingled  with  kisses.  Not  knowing  whether  to  re¬ 
main  or  to  retire,  the  young  police-agent  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  undecided;  when  suddenly  he  perceived  an  open 
letter  lying  on  the  carpet.  Impelled  by  an  impulse  stronger 
than  his  will,  Lecoq  picked  the  letter  up,  and  his  eyes  meet¬ 
ing  the  signature,  he  started  back  in  surprise.  He  could 
not  now  refrain  from  reading  this  missive  which  ran  as 
follows : 

“  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  Marie-Anne’s  son— your 
son,  Maurice.  I  have  given  him  all  the  proofs  necessary 
to  establish  his  identity.  It  was  to  his  education  that  I 
consecrated  poor  Marie-Anne’s  inheritance.  Those  to 
whose  care  I  confided  him  have  made  a  noble  man  of  him. 
If  I  restore  him  to  you,  it  is  only  because  the  life  I  lead  is 
not  a  fitting  life  for  him.  Yesterday,  the  miserable  woman 
who  murdered  my  sister  died  from  poison  administered  by 
her  own  hand.  Poor  Marie-Anne  !  she  would  have  been 
far  more  terribly  avenged  had  not  an  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  saved  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  de  Sairmeuse 
from  the  snare  into  which  I  had  drawn  them. 

“Jean  Lacheneur.” 

Lecoq  stood  as  if  petrified.  Now  he  understood  the 
terrible  drama  enacted  in  the  Widow  Chupin’s  cabin.  “  I 
must  go  to  Sairmeuse  at  once,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  there 
I  can  discover  everything.”  He  left  the  room  without 
seeing  M.  d’Escorval,  and  even  successfully  resisted  the 
temptation  to  take  Lacheneur’s  letter  with  him. 

Exactly  a  month  had  transpired  since  Blanche’s  death. 
His  grace  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse  was  reclining  on  a  divan 
in  his  library,  reading  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  when 
Otto  his  valet  de  chambre  came  in  to  inform  him  that  a 
messenger  was  below,  charged  with  delivering  into  his 
grace’s  own  hands  a  letter  from  M.  d’Escorval. 

Martial  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  It  is  impossible,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  and  then  he  quickly  added  :  “  Let  the  messen¬ 

ger  come  up.” 

A  tall  man,  with  florid  complexion,  and  red  hair  and 
beard,  timidly  handed  the  duke  a  letter.  Martial  instant¬ 
ly  broke  the  seal,  and  read : 

“  I  saved  you,  monsieur,  by  not  recognizing  the  prisoner. 
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May.  In  your  turn  assist  me.  By  noon  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  must  have  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  honour  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  you. 

“  Maurice  d’Escorval.” 

For  a  moment  Martial  stood  bewildered,  then  springing 
to  a  table  he  began  writing,  without  noticing  that  the 
messenger  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  :  “  Monsieur — 

Not  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but  this  evening,  what  you 
ask  will  be  at  your  service.  My  fortune  and  my  life  are  at 
your  disposal.  It  is  but  a  slight  return  for  the  generosity 
shown  by  you  in  withdrawing,  when,  under  the  rags  of 
May,  you  recognized  your  former  enemy,  but  now  you! 
devoted  friend. 

“  Martial  de  Sairmeuse.” 

The  duke  folded  this  letter  with  a  feverish  hand,  and 
giving  it  to  the  messenger  with  a  louis,  he  said  :  “  Here 

is  the  answer,  make  haste  !  ” 

But  the  messenger  did  not  stir.  He  slipped  the  letter 
into  his  pocket,  and  then  hastily  cast  his  red  beard  and 
wig  on  the  floor. 

“  Lecoq  !  ”  exclaimed  Martial,  paler  than  death. 

“  Lecoq,  yes,  sir,”  replied  the  young  detective.  “  I  was 
obliged  to  take  my  revenge ;  my  future  depended  on  it, 
and  so  I  ventured  to  imitate  M.  d’Escorval’s  writing.” 
And  as  Martial  offered  no  remark  :  “  I  must  also  say  to 

Monsieur  le  Due,”  he  continued,  “  that  if  your  grace  will 
transmit  a  confession  of  your  presence  at  the  Poivriere  in 
your  own  hand-writing  to  the  investigating  magistrate  I 
can  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  proofs  of  your 
grace’s  innocence — that  you  were  dragged  into  a  snare, 
and  that  you  only  acted  in  self-defense.” 

Martial  looked  up  in  fair  astonishment,  but  to  show  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  everything,  Lecoq  slowly  added : 
**  As  madame  is  dead,  there  will  be  nothing  said  concern¬ 
ing  what  took  place  at  the  Borderie.” 

A  week  later  a  private  report  setting  forth  that  there 
were  no  grounds  to  proceed  against  the  Duke  de  Sair¬ 
meuse  was  forwarded  by  M.  Segmuller  to  the  public 
prosecutor. 

Appointed  to  the  position  of  inspector,  which  he  coveted. 
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Lecoq  had  the  good  taste,  or  perhaps,  the  shrewdness,  to 
wear  his  honours  modestly.  But  on  the  day  of  his  pro* 
motion,  he  ordered  a  seal,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
exultant  rooster,  his  chosen  armorial  design,  with  a  motto 
to  which  he  ever  remained  faithful :  “  Semper  Vigilans 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  two  days  after 
Shrove  Tuesday,  five  women  of  the  village  of  Jonchere 
presented  themselves  at  the  bureau  of  police  at  Bougi- 
val. 

They  stated  that  for  two  days  past  no  one  had  seen 
the  Widow  Lerouge, — one  of  their  neighbors,  who  lived 
by  herself  in  an  isolated  cottage.  The  house  was  shut 
up.  Several  persons  had  knocked  without  receiving 
an  answer.  The  window-shutters  as  well  as  the  door 
were  closed;  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior. 

This  state  of  affairs  alarmed  them.  Apprehensive  of 
a  crime,  or  at  the  least  an  accident,  they  demanded  the 
interference  of  justice  to  satisfy  their  doubts  by  forcing 
the  door  and  entering  the  house. 

Bougival  is  a  quiet  maritime  village,  its  inhabitants 
principally  boatmen,  who  ply  upon  the  river.  Trifling 
offences  are  sometimes  heard  of  in  its  neighborhood, 
but  crimes  are  rare. 

The  commissary  of  police  at  first  refused  to  listen  to 
the  women,  but  their  importunities  fatigued  him  into 
compliance.  He  called  into  requisition  the  services  of  a 
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locksmith,  the  brigadier  of  gendarmes,  and  two  of  his 
men;  and,  thus  accompanied,  he  followed  the  neighbor 
of  the  Widow  Lerouge. 

Whatever  celebrity  it  possesses,  La  Jonchere  owes  to 
the  projectors  of  the  railway,  which  has  now  passed 
close  to  it  for  several  years,  with  more  enterprise  than 
profit.  It  is  a  hamlet  of  small  importance,  seated  upon 
the  side  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Seine  between 
Malmaison  and  Bougival.  It  is  about  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  main  road ;  which,  passing  by  Rueil  and 
Port  Marly,  goes  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain.  A  steep 
and  rugged  road,  or  rather  by-path,  not  easily  travelled, 
turning  off  at  right  angles  from  the  main  road,  leads 
to  it. 

The  little  troup,  headed  by  the  gendarmes,  followed 
the  highway  bordering  the  river,  until  it  reached  this 
cross-road,  into,  which  it  turned,  and  after  stumbling 
over  its  rugged  inequalities  for  about  a  hundred  yards 
halted  before  the  dwelling  of  the  Widow  Lerouge. 

It  was  a  house,  or  rather  cottage,  of  modest,  but  com¬ 
fortable  appearance,  and  must  have  been  built  by  some 
Parisian  shopkeeper  in  love  with  the  beauties  of 
Nature;  for  all  the  trees  had  been  carefully  cut  down. 
More  deep  than  wide,  it  consisted  of  two  apartments  on 
the  ground  floor  with  a  loft  above.  Around  it  extended 
a -much-neglected  garden,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  dry 
stones  about  three  feet  high,  much  dilapidated, — broken 
and  crumbling  in  many  places,  and  affording  but  slight 
protection  against  trespassers.  To  this  garden  a  light 
wooden  gate,  turning  on  hinges  clumsily  constructed  of 
iron  wire,  gave  access. 

“  This  is  the  house,”  said  the  women. 

The  commissary  turned.  During  his  short  walk,  the 
number  of  his  followers  had  been  rapidly  increasing, 
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and  now  included  all  the  idle  persons  in  the  village.  He 
saw  before  him  about  forty  peasants  of  both  sexes, 
nearly  wild  with  curiosity. 

“  Let  no  one  enter  the  garden,”  said  he ;  and,  to  en¬ 
sure  obedience,  he  placed  the  two  gendarmes  on  sentry 
before  the  entrance,  and  advanced  towards  the  house, 
accompanied  by  the  brigadier  and  the  locksmith. 

After  calling  several  times,  he  knocked  loudly  with 
his  cane,  at  the  door  first,  and  then  successively  at  each 
of  the  window-shutters.  After  each  blow,  he  placed  his 
ear  against  the  wood  and  listened.  Hearing  nothing,  he 
turned  to  the  locksmith. 

“  Open !  ”  said  he. 

The  workman  unstrapped  his  basket,  and  produced 
his  implements.  He  had  already  introduced  a  skeleton 
key  into  the  lock,  when  a  loud  exclamation  was  heard 
from  the  crowd  outside  the  gate. 

“  The  key !  ”  they  cried.  “  Here  is  the  key !  ” 

An  urchin  of  some  dozen  years,  playing  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  had  perceived  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside  an 
enormous  key,  which  he  had  picked  up  and  carried  to 
the  cottage  in  triumph. 

“  Give  it  to  me  gamin,”  said  the  brigadier.  “  W e 
shall  see.” 

The  key  was  tried.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the 
house. 

The  commissary  and  the  locksmith  exchanged  glances 
full  of  sinister  misgivings.  “  This  looks  bad,”  muttered 
the  brigadier.  They  entered  the  house;  while  the 
crowd,  restrained  with  difficulty  by  the  gendarmes, 
stamped  with  impatience,  or  clambered  on  the  garden 
wall,  stretching  their  necks  eagerly,  to  see  or  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  what  was  passing  within  the  cottage. 

Those  who  anticipated  the  discovery  of  crime,  were 
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unhappily  not  deceived.  Of  this  the  commissary  was 
satisfied  upon  the  threshold.  Every  thing  in  the  first 
room  pointed  with  a  sad  eloquence  to  the  presence  of  a 
malefactor.  The  furniture — a  bureau  and  two  large 
trunks — were  forced  and  broken  open.  In  the  inner 
room,  the  disorder  was  even  greater.  It  seemed  as 
though  some  furious  hand  had  taken  a  fiendish  pleasure 
in  creating  frightful  disorder. 

In  the  inner  room,  near  the  chimney,  was  found  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  hearth  the  dead  body  of  the  Widow 
Lerouge.  She  was  lying  with  her  face  in  the  ashes.  One 
side  of  the  face  and  a  portion  of  the  hair  were  burnt; 
it  appeared  a  miracle  that  the  fire  had  not  caught  her 
clothing. 

“  Wretches !  ”  exclaimed  the  brigadier.  “  Could  they 
not  have  robbed,  without  assassinating  the  poor 
woman  ?  ” 

“  But  where  has  she  been  wounded  ?  ”  inquired  the 
commissary.  “  I  do  not  see  any  blood.” 

“Hold!  here  between  the  shoulders,”  replied  the 
brigadier;  “two  fierce  blows,  by  my  faith.  I’ll  wager 
my  stripes  she  had  no  time  to  cry  out.”  . 

He  stooped  over  the  corpse  and  touched  it. 

“  She  is  cold,”  he  continued,  “  and  completely  rigid. 
It  is  at  least  thirty-six  hours  since  she  received  her 
death-wound.” 

The  commissary  began  writing  at  the  table  his  sum¬ 
mary  official  report. 

“  We  are  not  here  to  speculate,  but  to  discover  the 
criminal,”  said  he.  “  Let  information  be  at  once  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  mayor  at  Bougival, 
and  send  this  letter  without  delay  to  the  Palace  de  Jus¬ 
tice  in  Paris.  In  less  than  two  hours  a  judge  of  inquiry 
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can  be  here.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  proceed  to  a  pro¬ 
visional  inquest.” 

“  Shall  I  carry  the  letter  ?  ”  asked  the  brigadier. 

“  No,  send  one  of  your  men ;  you  will  be  useful  to . 
me  here  in  keeping  away  intruders,  and  finding  the  wit¬ 
nesses  I  shall  require.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  every 
thing  in  this  chamber  as  we  have  found  it.  I  shall  in¬ 
stall  myself  in  the  other.” 

A  gendarme  departed  at  a  run  towards  the  station  at 
Rueil ;  and  the  commissary  commenced  his  investiga¬ 
tions  in  regular  form,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

“Who  was  this  Widow  Lerouge?  Where  did  she 
come  from  ?  How  was  she  employed  ?  Upon  what  means 
did  she  live?  What  were  her  habits,  her  manners,  her 
companionships?  Was  she  known  to  have  enemies? 
Was  she  a  miser  ?  Did  she  pass  for  being  rich  ?  ” 

All  this  it  was  important  to  the  commissary  to  ascer¬ 
tain. 

But,  although  the  witnesses  were  numerous  enough, 
they  possessed  but  little  information.  The  depositions 
of  the  neighbors,  successively  interrogated,  were  empty, 
incoherent,  and  incomplete.  No  one  knew  any  thing 
of  the  victim.  She  was  a  stranger  in  the  country.  Many 
presented  themselves  as  witnesses,  moreover,  who  came 
forward  less  to  afford  information  than  to  seek  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  their  curiosity.  A  gardener  who  had  been 
an  acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  and  a  young  girl 
who  supplied  her  with  milk,  were  the  only  persons  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  any  precise  evidence ;  and  that  was  insig¬ 
nificant  enough. 

In  a  word,  after  three  hours  of  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion,  after  having  undergone  the  infliction  of  all  the 
gossip  of  the  country,  after  receiving  evidence  the  most 
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contradictory,  and  listened  to  commentaries  the  most 
ridiculous  the  following  is  all  that  appeared  any  way 
near  certainty  to  the  bewildered  commissary. 

Twelve  years  before,  at  the  beginning  of  1850,  the 
woman  Lerouge  had  made  her  appearance  at  Bougival, 
with  a  large  wagon  piled  with  "furniture,  linen,  and  her 
personal  effects.  She  had  stopped  at  an  inn,  declared  her 
intention  of  settling  in  the  neighborhood,  and  immedi- 
diately  went  in  quest  of  a  house.  Finding  this  one  un¬ 
occupied,  and  liking  it,  she  had  taken  it,  without  trying 
to  beat  down  the  terms ;  paid  in  advance  three  hundred 
and  twenty  francs  for  the  first  six  months,  but  refused 
to  sign  a  lease. 

The  house  taken,  she  installed  herself  the  same  day, 
and  expended  about  a  hundred  francs  on  repairs. 

She  was  a  woman  about  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  well  preserved,  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health.  No  one  knew  her  reasons  for  taking 
up  her  abode  in  a  country  where  she  was  an  absolute 
stranger.  She  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  having  been  at  times  seen  to  wear  the  high  white 
muslin  head-dress  of  that  country.  This  night  bonnet, 
as  the  neighbors  called  it,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
wearing  very  coquettish  costumes  during  the  day;  in¬ 
deed,  she  wore  ordinarily  very  handsome  dresses,  very 
showy  ribbons  on  her  bonnets,  and  covered  herself  with 
as  many  jewels  as  a  gipsy.  Without  doubt  she  had  lived 
near  the  sea,  for  sailors  and  seafaring,  topics  recurred 
incessantly  in  her  conversation. 

Her  husband  she  said  was  dead,  having  been  lost  at 
sea;  but,  as  she  never  entered  into  particulars  on  this 
subject,  the  impression  was  that  she  disliked  speaking 
of  him. 

On  one  particular  occasion  she  had  remarked  in 
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presence  of  the  milkmaid  and  three  other  persons,  “  No 
woman  was  ever  more  miserable  than  I  during  my  mar¬ 
ried  life.”  And  at  another,  “  All  new,  all  fine !  A  new 
broom  sweeps  clean.  My  sea-monster  of  a  husband 
loved  me  for  only  a  year !  ” 

The  Widow  Lerouge  passed  for  rich,  or  at  the  least 
for  being  very  well  off ;  and  she  was  not  a  miser.  She 
had  given  a  woman  at  Malmaison  sixty  francs  to  pay 
her  rent,  and  at  another  time  advanced  two  hundred 
francs  to  a  fisherman  of  Port  Marly.  She  was  fond  of 
good  living,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  her  table, 
and  bought  wine  in  large  quantities.  She  took  pleasure 
in  treating  her  acquaintances,  and  her  dinners  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  If  complimented  on  her  easy  circumstances,  she 
made  no  very  strong  denial.  She  had  frequently  been 
heard  to  say,  “  I  have  neither  lands  nor  houses :  but  I 
have  every  thing  I  want ;  and,  if  I  wished  for  any  thing 
more,  I  could  have  it.” 

Beyond  this,  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  past  life,  her 
country,  or  her  family  had  never  escaped  her,  although 
she  was  talkative,  and  at  times  very  boastful.  She  was 
supposed,  however,  to  have  seen  the  world,  and  to  know 
a  great  deal.  She  never  went  out  in  the  evenings,  but 
barricaded  herself  in  her  cottage  as  in  a  fortress.  It 
was  well  known  that  she  got  tipsy  regularly  after  din¬ 
ner  and  went  to  bed  very  soon  afterwards.  Rarely  had 
strangers  been  seen  to  visit  her, — two  or  three  times 
a  lady  and  a  young  man,  and  upon  one  occasion  two 
gentlemen, — one  old  and  decorated,  the  other  young  and 
of  a  distinguished  appearance;  these  latter  came  in  a 
magnificent  carriage. 

In  conclusion,  the  deceased  was  held  in  little  esteem 
by  her  neighbors.  Her  conversation  was  often  singular, 
and  odious  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman  of  her  age.  She 
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had  been  heard  to  give  a  young  girl  the  most  detestable 
counsels.  A  pork  butcher,  embarrassed  in  his  business, 
tempted  by  her  supposed  wealth,  had  at  one  time  paid 
her  his  addresses.  She  declined  his  advances,  declaring 
that  to  be  married  once  was  enough  for  her.  At  several 
times  two  men  had  been  seen  in  her  house,  the  first  of 
whom  was  young  and  looked  like  a  laborer  who  worked 
upon  the  railway;  the  other  was  a  big  man,  rather 
elderly,  with  huge  brown  whiskers  and  dressed  in  a 
blouse,  who  appeared  very  fierce  and  even  dangerous. 
These  men  were  suspected  to  be  her  lovers. 

Having  interrogated  all  his  witnesses,  the  commis¬ 
sary  proceeded  to  write  out  their  depositions.  As  he 
finished  the  last  page,  the  judge  of  inquiry  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  attended  by  the  chief  of  the  detective  police, 
and  one  of  his  agents. 

M.  Daburon  was  a  man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  well 
made,  and  of  very  prepossessing  appearance;  sympa¬ 
thetic  notwithstanding  his  coldness ;  wearing  upon  his 
handsome  countenance  a  calm  and  sweet  expression,  al¬ 
though  tinged  with  sadness.  This  settled  melancholy 
had  remained  with  him  ever  since  his  recovery,  two 
years  before,  from  a  dreadful  malady,  which  had  well 
nigh  proved  fatal. 

Judge  of  inquiry  since  1859,  he  had  rapidly  acquired 
the  most  brilliant  reputation.  Laborious,  patient,  and 
acute,  he  knew  with  singular  skill  how  to  disentangle 
the  skein  of  the  most  complicated  affair,  and  from  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  threads  lay  hold  of  the  right  one. 
None  better  than  he  could  solve  those  terrible  problems 
where  the  sign  x — in  algebra,  the  unknown  quantity — 
represents  the  criminal.  Armed  with  an  irresistible 
logic,  he  deduced  the  unknown  from  the  known,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  collecting  and  uniting  in  a  bundle  of  over- 
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whelming  proof  facts  to  others  unimportant  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  appearance  the  most  insignificant. 

Although  possessed  of  qualifications  for  his  office  so 
numerous  and  valuable,  he  was  tremblingly  distrustful 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  exercised  his  terrible  functions 
with  diffidence  and  hesitation.  He  wanted  audacity  to 
risk  those  coups  de  theatre,  so  often  resorted  to  by  his 
contemporaries  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Thus  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  deceive  even 
an  accused  person,  or  lay  snares  for  him;  in  fact  the 
mere  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  judicial  error  terrified 
him.  They  said  of  him  in  the  courts,  “  He  is  a  trem¬ 
bler.”  What  he  sought  was  not  presumption  or  convic¬ 
tion,  but  the  most  absolute  certainty.  No  rest  for  him 
until  the  day  when  the  accused  was  forced  to  bow  before 
the  evidence;  so  much  so  that  he  had  been  jestingly  re¬ 
proached  with  seeking  not  to  discover  criminals  but  in¬ 
nocents.  ^ 

The  chief  of  detective  police  was  none  other  than  the 
celebrated  Gevrol,  who  has  so  often  figured  in  our  previ¬ 
ous  works.  He  was  really  an  able  man,  but  wanting  in 
perseverance,  and  liable  to  be  blinded  by  an  incredible 
obstinacy.  If  he  lost  a  clew,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  acknowledge  it,  still  less  to  retrace  his  steps.  His 
audacity  and  coolness,  however,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
disconcert  him ;  and  being  at  once  courageous,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  immense  personal  strength,  he  never  hesitated 
to  confront  the  most  daring  of  malefactors. 

But  his  specialty,  his  triumph,  his  glory,  was  his 
memory  of  faces,  so  prodigious  as  to  exceed  belief.  Did 
he  see  a  face  for  five  minutes,  it  was  enough.  Its  pos¬ 
sessor  was  catalogued,  and,  no  matter  how  long  the  in¬ 
terval,  recognized  on  reappearance.  The  impossibilities 
of  place,  the  unlikelihood  of  circumstances,  the  most  in- 
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credible  disguises,  could  not  lead  him  astray.  What  he 
remembered,  he  said,  was  the  peculiarities  of  the  shape, 
size,  color,  and  expression  of  the  eyes,  at  which  alone  he 
looked,  without  noticing  any  other  features. 

This  faculty  was  severely  tested  before  he  had  been  a 
week  at  Poissy,  by  the  following  experiment.  Three 
prisoners  were  draped  in  coverings  completely  disguis¬ 
ing  their  figures.  Over  their  faces  were  veils,  allowing 
nothing  of  the  features  to  be  seen  except  the  eyes ;  and 
in  this  state  they  were  shown  to  Gevrol. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he  recognized  the 
prisoners  and  named  them. 

Had  chance  alone  assisted  him? 

The  aid-de-camp  who  attended  Gevrol  was  an  old  of¬ 
fender,  reconciled  to  the  law, — a  jolly  fellow,  cunning, 
quick;  and  useful  in  his  way,  but  secretly  jealous  of  his 
chief,  whose  abilities  he  held  in  light  estimation.  He 
was  named  Lecoq. 

The  commissary,  by  this  time  heartily  tired  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  welcomed  the  judge  of  inquiry  and  his 
agents  as  liberators.  He  related  rapidly  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  in  his  official  report. 

“  You  have  proceeded  well,  monsieur,”  said  the  judge. 
“  All  is  stated  clearly ;  yet  there  is  one  fact  you  have 
omitted  to  ascertain.” 

“  What  is  that,  monsieur  ?  ”  inquired  the  commis¬ 
sary.  ‘ 

“  On  what  day  was  the  Widow  Lerouge  last  seen, 
and  at  what  hour  ?  ” 

“  I  am  coming  to  that,  monsieur.  She  was  seen  and 
spoken  to  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  twenty 
minutes  after  five.  She  was  then  returning  from  Bougi- 
val  with  a  pannier  of  provisions.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  the  hour  ?  ”  inquired  Gevrol. 
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“  Perfectly,  and  for  this  reason :  two  witnesses,  the 
woman  Tellier  and  a  cooper  who  lives  hard  by,  alighted 
from  the  omnibus  which  leaves  Marly  every  hour,  when 
they  perceived  the  widow  in  the  cross-road,  and 
hastened  to  overtake  her.  They  conversed  with  her  until 
they  separated  at  the  door  of  her  own  house.” 

“  And  what  had  she  in  her  pannier?  ”  demanded  the 
judge  of  inquiry. 

The  witnesses  were  ignorant.  They  knew  only  that 
she  carried  two  bottles  of  wine  sealed,  and  another  of 
brandy.  She  complained  to  them  of  headache,  and  said, 
“  While  you  are  going  to  enjoy  yourselves,  according  to 
custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  I  am  going  to  bed.” 

“  So,  so !  ”  exclaimed  the  chief  of  police.  “  I  know 
where  it  is  necessary  to  search !  ” 

“  You  think  so?  ”  inquired  M.  Daburon. 

“  Parbleu !  it  is  clear  enough.  We  want  to  find  the 
large  brown  man,  the  gallant  in  the  blouse.  The  brandy 
and  the  wine  were  intended  for  his  entertainment.  The 
widow  expected  him  to  supper.  He  came,  sure  enough, 
the  amiable  gallant !  ” 

“Oh!”  cried  the  brigadier,  evidently  scandalized, 
“  she  was  very  old,  and  terribly  ugly !  ” 

Gevrol  regarded  the  honest  gendarme  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  contemptuous  pity. 

“  Know,  brigadier,”  said  he,  “  that  a  woman  who  has 
money  is  always  young  and  pretty,  if  she  desires  to  be 
thought  so !  ” 

“  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  that,”  replied  the 
judge.  “  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  am  more  impressed 
''•by  the  remark  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  ‘  If  I  wished 
for  any  thing  more,  I  could  have  it.’  ” 

“  That  also  attracted  my  attention,”  acquiesced  the 
commissary. 
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Gevrol  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  listen.  He  held  to 
his  own  opinion,  and  began  to  inspect  minutely  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  room.  Suddenly  he  turned 
towards  the  commissary. 

“  Now  that  I  think  of  it,”  cried  he,  “  was  it  not  on 
Tuesday  that  the  weather  changed?  It  had  been  dry  for 
a  fortnight,  and  on  that  evening  it  rained.  At  what  hour 
did  the  rain  commence  here  ?  ” 

“  At  half-past  nine,”  answered  the  brigadier.  “  I  went 
out  from  supper  to  make  my  circuit  of  the  dancing  halls, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  opposite  to  the 
Rue  Pecheurs.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  there  was  half 
an  inch  of  water  on  the  pavement.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Gevrol.  “  Then  if  the  man  came 
after  half-past  nine  his  shoes  must  have  been  muddy. 
If  dry,  he  arrived  sooner.  This  ought  to  have  been  as¬ 
certained  before  the  floor  was  disturbed.  Were  there 
any  imprints  of  footsteps,  M.  le  commissary  ?  ” 

“  I  must  confess  we  never  thought  of  looking  for 
them.” 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  the  chief  of  police,  in  a  tone  of 
irritation,  “  that  is  vexatious !  ” 

“  Wait,”  replied  the  commissary,  “  there  is  yet  time 
to  see  if  there  are  any, — not  in  this  room,  but  in  the 
other.  We  have  there  deranged  absolutely  nothing.  My 
footsteps  and  those  of  the  brigadier  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Let  us  see.” 

As  the  commissary  opened  the  door  of  the  second 
chamber,  Gevrol  stopped  him. 

“  I  demand  permission,  M.  the  judge,”  said  he,  “  to 
examine  the  apartment  before  any  one  else  is  permitted 
to  enter.” 

“  Certainly,”  acquiesced  Daburon. 

Gevrol  passed  into  the  room,  the  others  remaining 
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on  the  threshold.  He  took  in  at  a  glance  the  scene  of 
the  crime. 

Every  thing,  as  the  commissary  had  stated,  seemed  to 
have  been  overturned  by  some  furious  madman. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  stood  a  table  laid  for 
one  person,  and  covered  with  a  fine  linen  table  cloth, 
white  as  snow.  Upon  this  was  placed  a  magnificent 
wine-glass  of  the  rarest  manufacture,  a  very  handsome 
knife,  and  a  plate  of  the  finest  porcelain.  There  was  an 
opened  bottle  of  wine,  hardly  touched,  and  another  of 
brandy,  from  which  about  five  or  six  petits  verves  had 
been  taken. 

At  the  right,  along  the  wall,  stood  two  handsome  cup¬ 
boards  of  walnut,  with  ornamental  locks  and  hinges  of 
brass,  one  each  side  of  the  window ;  both  were  empty, 
and  the  contents  scattered  on  all  sides.  There  were 
clothing,  linen,  and  other  effects  unfolded,  tossed  about, 
or  smashed  to  pieces. 

At  the  back,  near  the  chimney,  a  small  closet  in  the 
wall  for  holding  the  plate  was  torn  open.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  chimney,  an  old  secretary  with  a  marble  top 
had  been  smashed  into  fragments,  and  rummaged  to  its 
inmost  recesses.  The  desk,  wrenched  away,  hung  by  a 
single  hinge.  The  drawers  were  pulled  out  and  emptied 
upon  the  floor. 

At  the  left  of  the  room  the  bed  had  been  completely 
disarranged  and  overturned,  the  bed-ticking  cut,  and 
the  straw  with  which  it  was  filled  thrown  out. 

“  Not  the  slightest  imprint,”  murmured  Gevrol,  dis¬ 
appointed.  “  He  must  have  arrived  before  half-past 
nine.  You  can  all  come  in  now.” 

He  walked  right  to  the  corpse  of  the  widow,  near 
which  he  knelt. 

“  It  cannot  be  said,”  grumbled  he,  “  that  the  work 
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is  not  properly  done !  the  assassin  was  no  appren¬ 
tice  !” 

Then  looking  right  and  left, — 

“  Oh !  oh !  ”  continued  he,  “  the  poor  devil  was  busy 
with  her  cooking  when  he  struck  her;  see  her  pan  of 
*ham  and  eggs  upon  the  hearth.  The  brute  hadn’t  pa¬ 
tience  to  wait  for  his  dinner.  He  struck  the  blow  fast¬ 
ing;  therefore  he  can’t  invoke  the  gaiety  of  dessert  in 
his  defence !  ” 

“  It  is  evident,”  said  the  commissary,  “  that  robbery 
was  the  motive  of  this  crime.” 

“  It  is  probable,”  answered  Gevrol  in  a  sharp  tone ; 
“  and  that  accounts  'for  the  absence  of  silver  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.” 

“  Hold !  Some  pieces  of  gold  in  this  drawer !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lecoq,  who  had  been  searching  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count, — “  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  francs !  ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Gevrol,  a  little  disconcerted. 

But  he  recovered  from  his  embarrassment  quickly, 
and  continued, — 

“  He  must  have  forgotten  them ;  that  often  happens. 
I  have  more  than  once  known  an  assassin,  having  ac¬ 
complished  the  murder,  so  utterly  bewildered  as  to  de¬ 
part  without  remembering  the  plunder,  for  which  he 
had  committed  the  crime.  Our  man  became  excited 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  may  have  been  interrupted.  Some 
one  may  have  knocked  at  the  door.  What  makes  me 
more  willing  to  think  so  is,  that  the  scamp  did  not  leave 
the  candle  burning.  You  see  he  took  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.” 

x  “  Bast!  ”  said  Lecoq.  “  That  proves  nothing.  He  is 
probably  an  economical  and  careful  man.” 

The  investigations  of  the  two  agents  were  continued 
all  through  the  house ;  but  their  most  minute  researches 
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resulted  in  discovering  absolutely  nothing ;  not  one  piece 
of  evidence  to  convict;  not  the  most  feeble  indication 
which  might  serve  as  a  point  of  departure.  Even  the 
dead  woman’s  papers,  if  she  possessed  any,  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Not  a  letter,  not  a  scrap  of  paper  even,  to  be 
met  with. 

From  time  to  time  Gevrol  stopped  to  swear  or  grum¬ 
ble. 

“  Oh !  it  is  a  clever  piece  of  work !  See  what  care  the 
scoundrel  takes  of  number  one !  He  is  a  clever  hand !  ” 

“  What  conclusion  do  you  come  to,  monsieur  ?  ”  at 
length  demanded  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

“  It  is  a  drawn  game,  M.  the  judge,”  replied  Gevrol. 
“We  are  baffled  for  the  present.  The  miscreant  has 
taken  his  measures  with  great  precaution;  but,  before 
night,  I  shall  have  a  dozen  men  in  pursuit.  He  shall 
not  escape  us  long.  He  has  carried  off  some  table  silver 
and  some  jewels.  He  is  lost !  ” 

“  With  all  that,”  remarked  M.  Daburon,  “  we  are  no 
further  advanced  than  we  were  this  morning.” 

“  Sapristi  !  ”  growled  Gevrol.  “A  man  can  do  only 
what  he  can  !  ” 

“  Confound  it !  ”  said  Lecoq  in  a  low  tone,  perfectly 
audible,  however,  “why  is  not  Pere  Tirauclair  here?” 

“  What  could  he  do  more  than  we  have  done  ?  ”  re¬ 
torted  Gevrol,  directing  a  furious  glance  at  his  subor¬ 
dinate. 

Lecoq  stooped  his  head  and  was  silent,  inwardly  de¬ 
lighted  at  having  wounded  his  chief. 

“Who  and  what  is  this  Pere  Tirauclair?”  de¬ 
manded  the  judge.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard 
the  name,  but  can’t  think  where.” 

“  He  is  an  extraordinary  man !  ”  exclaimed  Lecoq. 

“  He  was  formerly  a  pawnbroker  s  clerk,”  added 
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Gevrol ;  “  but  he  is  now  a  rich  old  fellow.  His  real  name 
is  Tabaret ;  and  he  has  taken  to  the  business  of  police, 
as  others  do  to  painting  or  music,  for  amusement.” 

“  And  to  augment  his  revenues  ?  ”  asked  the  com¬ 
missary. 

“  He  ?  ”  replied  Lecoq.  “  No  danger  of  that.  He 
works  so  much  for  the  glory  of  success  that  he  often 
spends  money  from  his  own  pocket.  It  is  great  amuse¬ 
ment  for  him  though!  In  the  service  we  have  nick¬ 
named  him  ‘  Tirauclair/  because  of  a  phrase  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  repeating.  Ah !  he  is  smart,  the  old  weasel ! 
It  was  he  who  in  the  case  of  the  banker’s  wife,  you  re¬ 
member,  discovered  the  truth,  that  the  lady  was  herself 
the  robber.” 

“  True!”  retorted  Gevrol;  ‘'and  it  was  he  who  had 
poor  Dereme  beheaded  for  killing  his  wife ;  and  all  the 
while  the  poor  man  was  innocent.” 

“  We  lose  our  time,  monsieurs,”  interrupted  the  judge 
of  inquiry.  And,  addressing  himself  to  Lecoq,  he 
said, — 

“  Go  and  find  Pere  Tabaret.  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  speak  to  him,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  work 
here.” 

Lecoq  started  at  a  run.  Gevrol  was  seriously  humili¬ 
ated. 

“  You  have  the  right  to  demand  the  services  of  whom 
you  please,”  said  he  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  passion; 
"  but  I  might—” 

“  Do  not  annoy  yourself,  M.  Gevrol.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  your  ability.  But  to-day  we  happen  to 
differ  in  opinion.  You  hold  absolutely  to  your  brown 
man  in  the  blouse,  and  I  am  convinced  he  is  not  the 
criminal  at  all !  ” 

“  I  believe  that  I  am  right,”  replied  the  chief,  “  and 
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I  hope  to  prove  it ;  but  I  shall  find  the  scoundrel,  be  he 
whom  he  may !  ” 

“  I  ask  nothing  better,”  said  M.  Daburon. 

“  Only  if  you  will  permit  me  to  give — what  shall  I 
say  without  failing  in  respect? — a  piece  of  advice?” 

“  Speak!” 

“  I  would  advise  you  to  distrust  Pere  Tabaret.” 

“  Truly?  And  for  what  reason?  ” 

“The  old  fellow  is  too  passionate;  he  owes  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  police  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  his  in¬ 
vention.  And,  as  he  is  vainer  than  a  peacock,  he  is  apt 
to  overdo  matters  in  order  to  make  a  sensation.  When 
in  the  presence  of  a  crime  like  this  of  to-day,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  explain  every  thing  on 
the  instant.  And  he  will  in  fact  invent  a  history  that  will 
be  en  rapport  exactly  with  the  situation.  He  will  pre¬ 
tend,  unassisted,  to  reconstruct  all  the  scenes  of  an  as¬ 
sassination,  as  a  savant  who  from  a  single  bone  recon¬ 
structs  an  antediluvian  animal.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  banker’s  wife,  he  divines  correctly;  but  at 
other  times  he  is  far  out  of  the  way,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tailor,  the  unfortunate  Dereme.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  advice,”  said  M.  Daburon, 
“  and  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  it.  Now,  M.  le  commis¬ 
sary,”  continued  he,  “  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  from  what  part  of  the  country  came  the 
Widow  Lerouge.” 

The  procession  of  witnesses  marshalled  by  the  briga¬ 
dier  commenced  to  pass  before  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

But  nothing  new  was  elicited.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Widow  Lerouge  had  been  during  her  lifetime  a  singu¬ 
larly  discreet  woman;  for,  although  talkative,  nothing 
in  any  way  connected  with  her  antecedents  remained  in 
the  memory  of  the  gossips  of  Jonchere. 
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All  the  people  interrogated  tried  obstinately  to  impart 
to  the  judge  their  own  convictions  and  personal  con¬ 
jectures.  Public  opinion  sided  with  Gevrol.  With  one 
voice,  the  assembly  denounced  the  big  brown  man  of  the 
grey  blouse.  He  must  surely  be  the  culprit.  Every  one 
remembered  his  ferocious  aspect,  and  how,  struck  by 
his  suspicious  appearance,  they  had  wisely  avoided  him. 
He  had  one  evening  menaced  a  woman,  and  another  day 
beaten  a  child.  They  could  point  out  neither  the  child 
nor  the  woman ;  but  no  matter :  these  brutal  acts  were 
notoriously  public. 

M.  Daburon  began  to  despair  of  gaining  the  least  en¬ 
lightenment,  when  some  one  brought  a  grocer  of  Bougi- 
val,  at  whose  shop  the  victim  used  to  purchase  her  pro¬ 
visions,  and  a  child  thirteen  years  old,  who  knew,  it  was 
said,  something  positive. 

The  grocer  first  made  her  appearance. 

She  had  heard  the  Widow  Lerouge  speak  of  having  a 
son  yet  living. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  of  this?”  demanded  the  judge. 

“  As  of  my  existence,”  answered  the  grocer.  “  One 
evening, — yes,  it  was  evening, — she  was,  saving  your 
presence,  a  little  tipsy, — she  remained  in  my  store  more 
than  an  hour.” 

“  And  she  said, —  ” 

“  I  think  I  see  her  now,”  continued  the  grocer ;  “  she 
was  leaning  against  the  counter  near  the  scales.  She 
was  jesting  with  a  fisherman  of  Marly,  Father  Husson, 
who  can  tell  you  the  same;  and  she  called  him  a  fresh 
water  sailor.  ‘  My  husband,’  said  she,  ‘  would  some¬ 
times  remain  a  couple  of  years  on  a  voyage,  and  used  to 
bring  me  back  cocoanuts.  I  have  a  boy  who  is  also  a 
sailor,  like  his  dead  father, — a  sailor  in  the  navy.’  ” 

“  Did  she  mention  her  son’s  name?  ” 
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“  Not  that  evening ;  but  another  evening,  when  she 
was,  if  I  must  say  it,  drunk,  she  told  us  that  her  son 
was  called  Jacques,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a  very 
long  time.” 

“  Did  she  speak  ill  of  her  husband  ?  ” 

“Never!  she  only  said  he  was  jealous  and  brutal, 
and  used  to  beat  her  unmercifully;  but  he  was  a  good 
man  at  bottom,  and  made  her  life  miserable.  He  had  a 
weak  head,  and  forged  ideas  out  of  nothing.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  very  stupid  brute,  but  a  very  good,  kind 
man. 

“  Did  her  son  ever  come  to  see  her  while  she  lived 
here?” 

“  She  never  told  me  of  it.” 

“  Did  she  spend  much  money  with  you  ?  ” 

“  As  it  might  happen.  About  sixty  francs  a  month ; 
sometimes  more,  when  she  bought  some  old  brandy.  She 
was  good  pay,  poor  woman !  ” 

The  grocer,  knowing  no  more,  was  dismissed. 

The  child,  who  was  now  brought  forward,  belonged 
to  parents  in  easy  circumstances.  Tall  and  strong  for 
his  age,  he  had  bright  intelligent  eyes,  and  features  ex¬ 
pressive  of  watchfulness  and  cunning.  The  presence  of 
the  judge  did  not  intimidate  him. 

“  Let  us  hear,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  “  what  you 
know.” 

“  Monsieur,  a  few  days  ago, — Sunday  last, — I  saw  a 
man  at  Madame  Lerouge’s  garden-gate.” 

“  At  what  time  of  the  day  ?  ” 

“  In  the  morning.  I  was  going  to  church,  to  serve 
the  second  mass.” 

“  Well,”  continued  the  judge,  “  and  this  was  a  big 
brown  man,  dressed  in  a  blouse  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur :  he  was  short,  very  fat,  and  old.” 
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“  You  are  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ?  ” 

“  Certain,  monsieur,”  replied  the  urchin,  “  I  saw  him 
close,  face  to  face ;  I  spoke  to  him.” 

“  Tell  me,  then,  what  occurred  ?  ” 

“  Well,  monsieur,  I  was  passing,  when  I  saw  this  fat 
man  at  the  gate.  He  appeared  very  much  vexed, — oh ! 
vexed  awfully!  His  face  was  red,  or  rather  purple, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  his  head,  which  I  could  see 
very  well;  for  it  was  bare,  and  had  very  little  hair  on 
it.” 

“  And  did  he  speak  to  you  first  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  he  saw  me,  and  called  out,  ‘  Halloa ! 
little  fellow !  ’  I  went  up  to  him ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  a  good  pair  of  legs  ?  I  answered,  yes.  Then  he 
took  me  by  the  ear,  but  without  hurting  me,  and  said, 
‘  Since  that  is  so,  if  you  will  run  an  errand  for  me,  I  will 
give  you  ten  sous.  Run  as  far  as  the  Seine ;  and,  when 
you  reach  the  quay,  you  will  see  a  large  sloop  moored. 
Go  on  board,  and  ask  to  see  the  captain,  Gervaise:  he 
will  be  there.  Tell  him  that  he  can  slip  his  cable, — that 
I  am  ready/  Then  he  put  ten  sous  in  my  hand ;  and  I 
went.” 

“  If  all  the  witnesses  were  like  this  bright  little  fel¬ 
low,”  murmured  the  commissary,  “  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be !  ” 

“  Now,”  said  the  judge,  “  tell  us  how  you  executed 
your  commission  ?  ” 

“  I  went  to  the  sloop,  monsieur,  and  found  the  man, 
and  I  told  him ;  and  that’s  all.” 

Gevrol,  who  had  listened  with  the  most  lively  atten¬ 
tion,  leaned  over  towards  the  ear  of  M.  Daburon. 

“  M.  le  judge,”  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  “  will  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  the  boy  a  few  questions  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  M.  Gevrol.” 
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“  Tell  us,  my  little  friend/’  asked  Gevrol,  “  if  you  saw 
this  man  again,  would  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes!” 

“  Then  there  was  something  remarkable  about  him  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so!  his  face  was  like  a  brick¬ 
bat!” 

“And  is  that  all?” 

“  Well,  yes,  monsieur.” 

“  Can  you  remember  how  he  was  dressed  ?  had  he  a 
blouse  ?  ” 

“  No :  it  was  a  vest.  Under  the  arms  it  had  large 
pockets ;  and  from  one  of  them  peeped  out  the  half  of  a 
blue  spotted  pocket  handkerchief.” 

“  How  were  his  pantaloons  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  remember  them.” 

“  And  his  under  vest  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  see,”  answered  the  child.  “  I  don’t  think 
he  wore  an  undervest.  And  yet, — but  no,  I  remember 
he  did  not  wear  one :  he  had  a  long  cravat,  fastened  near 
his  neck  by  a  large  ring.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Gevrol  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  “  you 
are  a  bright  boy;  and  I  wager  that,  if  you  try  hard  to 
remember,  you  can  find  more  particulars  than  those 
you  have  given  us.” 

The  boy  dropped  his  head,  and  remained  silent.  From 
the  knitting  of  his  young  brows,  it  was  plain  he  was 
making  a  violent  effort  of  memory.  “  Yes,”  cried  he 
suddenly,  “  I  remember  another  thing.” 

“What?” 

“  The  man  wore  very  large  rings  in  his  ears.” 

“  Bravo !  ”  cried  Gevrol,  “  here  is  an  identification 
complete.  I  shall  find  this  gentleman  with  the  ear-rings 
again.  M.  the  judge  may  prepare  a  warrant  for  his  ar¬ 
rest.” 
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“  I  believe,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  this  child  is  of 
the  highest  importance,”  replied  M.  Daburon;  and  he 
turned  to  the  boy. 

“  Can  you  tell  us,  my  little  friend,  with  what  this 
sloop  was  loaded  ?  ”  demanded  M.  Daburon. 

“  No,  monsieur,  I  couldn’t  see,  because  it  was 
decked.” 

“  Which  way  was  she  going,  up  the  river  or  down  ?  ” 

“  Neither,  monsieur ;  she  was  moored.” 

“  Now  think  well,”  said  Gevrol.  “  The  judge  asks 
you  which  way  the  bow  of  the  sloop  was  turned, — 
towards  Paris  or  towards  Marly  ?  ” 

“  The  two  ends  of  a  sloop  are  alike  to  me.” 

The  chief  of  police  made  a  gesture  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“  At  least,”  said  he,  addressing  the  child  again,  “  you 
noticed  the  name  of  the  sloop?  You  can  read  I  suppose; 
you  must  surely  have  seen  the  name  of  the  vessel  you 
went  aboard  of  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  didn’t  see  any  name,”  said  the  little  boy. 

“If  this  sloop  was  moored  a  few  steps  from  the 
quay,”  remarked  M.  Daburon,  “  it  was  probably  noticed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bougival.” 

“  That  is  true,”  approved  the  commissary. 

“  Besides,”  said  Gevrol,  “  the  sailors  must  have  come 
ashore.  Lshall  find  out  all  about  it  at  the  wine  shop.  But 
this  Capt.  Gervaise,  my  little  friend,  what  was  he  like?” 

“  Like  all  the  sailors  hereabouts,  monsieur.” 

The  child  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  the  judge 
recalled  him. 

“  Before  you  depart,  my  child,  tell  me,  have  you 
spoken  to  any  one  of  this  meeting  before  to-day  ?  ” 

“  I  told  all  to  mamma,  when  I  got  back  from  church, 
and  gave  her  the  ten  sous.” 
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“  And  you  have  told  us  all  the  truth  ?  ”  continued 
the  judge.  “You  know  that  it  is  a  grave  matter  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  on  justice,  she  always  discovers  the 
truth;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  she  inflicts 
the  most  terrible  punishment  upon  liars.” 

The  little  fellow  blushed,  and  dropped  his  eyes. 

“  I  see,”  pursued  Daburon,  “  that  you  have  con¬ 
cealed  something  from  us.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  po¬ 
lice  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  ?  ” 

“  Pardon,  monsieur,”  cried  the  boy,  bursting  into 
tears, — “  pardon.  Don’t  punish  me,  and  I  will  never 
do-  so  again.” 

“  Tell  us,  then,  how  you  have  deceived  us?  ” 

“  It  was  not  ten  sous,  monsieur,  that  the  man  gave 
me,  it  was  twenty  sous.  I  only  gave  half  to  mamma; 
and  I  kept  the  rest  to  buy  marbles  with.” 

“  My  little  friend,”  interrupted  the  judge,  “  for  this 
time  I  forgive  you.  But  let  it  be  a  lesson  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  life.  Remember  it  is  vain  to  hide  the 
truth ;  it  always  comes  to  light !  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  two  last  depositions  awakened  in  Daburon’s 
mind  some  slight  gleams  of  hope.  In  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
ness,  the  humblest  rush-light  acquires  brillancy. 

“  I  will  go  at  once  to  Bougival,  if  you  approve,”  sug¬ 
gested  Gevrol. 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait  a  little,”  an¬ 
swered  Daburon.  “  This  man  was  seen  on  Sunday 
morning:  we  might  inquire  into  the  Widow  Lercuge’s 
movements  on  that  day.” 
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Three  neighbors  were  called.  They  all  declared  that 
the  widow  had  kept  her  bed  all  Sunday.  To  one  woman 
who  had  visited  her,  hearing  that  she  was  sick,  she 
said,  “  Ah !  I  have  had  this  day  a  terrible  adventure.” 
Nobody  at  the  time  attached  any  importance  to  these 
words. 

“  The  man  with  the  rings  in  his  ears  becomes  more 
and  more  important,”  said  the  judge,  when  the  women 
had  retired.  “  To  find  him  again  is  indispensable:  this 
you  will  take  care  of,  M.  Gevrol.” 

“  Before  eight  days,  I  shall  have  him,”  replied  the 
chief  of  police,  “  if  I  have  to  search  every  vessel  on  the 
Seine,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  I  know  the  name  of 
the  captain, — Gervaise.  The  bureau  of  navigation  may 
tell  me  the  rest.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  Lecoq,  who  rushed  into  the 
house  breathless. 

“  Here  is  Pere  Tabaret,”  said  he.  “  I  met  him  setting 
out.  What  a  man !  He  wouldn’t  wait  for  the  train,  but 
paid  I  don’t  know  how  much  for  a  carriage;  and  we 
drove  here  in  fifty  minutes !  ” 

Almost  immediately  an  old  man  appeared  at  the  door, 
whose  aspect  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  ideal  por¬ 
traits  of  the  secret  agent  of  police. 

His  round  face  wore  an  expression  of  perpetual  as¬ 
tonishment,  mingled  with  uneasiness,  which  would  have 
made  the  fortunes  of  a  dozen  comic  actors  of  the 
“  Palais  Royale.”  Scrupulously  shaved,  he  presented  a 
very  short  chin,  large  and  good  natured  lips,  and  a 
nose  disagreeably  elevated,  like  the  broad  end  of  a  Saxe 
horn.  His  eyes,  of  a  dull  grey,  were  small,  bordered  by 
rings  of  scarlet,  and  absolutely  void  of  expression ;  yet 
they  fatigued  the  observer  by  their  insupportable  rest¬ 
lessness.  Thin  hairs  brushed  flat  upon  his  head,  light  as 
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the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  barely  concealed  his  long  ears,  which 
were  large,  wide,  and  spreading  away  from  the  skull. 

He  was  comfortably  dressed,  neat  as  a  new  franc 
piece,  displaying  linen  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  wear¬ 
ing  silk  gloves  and  leather  gaiters.  A  long  and  massive 
chain  of  gold,  of  a  deplorable  taste,  was  twisted  thrice 
round  his  neck,  and  fell  in  cascades  to  his  vest-pocket. 

Pere  Tabaret,  surnamed  Tirauclair,  standing  at  the 
threshold,  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  bending  his  old 
back  into  an  arch,  and  in  the  humblest  of  voices  de¬ 
manded, — 

“  The  judge  of  inquiry  has  deigned  to  send  for  me.” 

“  Yes/’  replied  Daburon,  adding  under  his  breath ; 
“  and,  if  you  are  a  man  of  any  ability,  there  is  at  least 
nothing  to  indicate  it  in  your  appearance/’ 

“  I  am  here,”  continued  the  old  fellow,  “  completely 
at  the  service  of  justice.” 

“  I  wish  to  know,”  replied  the  judge,  “  whether  you 
cannot,  with  more  success  than  has  attended  our  efforts, 
discover  some  indication  that  may  serve  to  put  us  upon 
the  track  of  the  author  of  this  atrocious  crime.  I  will 
explain  the — ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  enough  of  it !  ”  interrupted  Pere 
Tabaret.  “  Lecoq  has  told  me  as  much  as  I  desire  to 
to  know.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  commenced  the  commissary,  “  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  prefer  to  proceed  without  receiving 
any  information,  in  order  to  be  more  fully  master  of  my 
own  impression.  If  you  know  another’s  opinion,  it 
can’t  help  influencing  your  judgment.  I  will,  if  you 
please,  at  once  commence  my  researches,  with  Lecoq’s 
assistance.” 

As  the  old  fellow  spoke,  his  little  grey  eyes  dilated, 
and  became  brilliant  as  carbuncles.  His  face  reflected  an 
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internal  satisfaction  ;  even  his  wrinkles  seemed  to  laugh. 
His  figure  became  erect,  his  step  almost  elastic,  as  he 
darted  rather  than  walked  into  the  second  chamber. 

He  remained  there  about  half  an  hour ;  then  came  out 
running,  then  re-entered  and  came  out  again ;  again  re¬ 
entered,  and  again  reappeared  almost  immediately.  The 
judge  could  not  help  comparing  him  to  a  pointer  on 
the  scent ;  restless  and  active,  he  ran  hither  and  thither, 
carrying  his  nose  in  the  air,  as  if  to  discover  some  subtle 
odor  left  by  the  assassin.  All  the  while  he  talked  loudly 
and  with  much  gesticulation,  apostrophizing  himself, 
scolding  himself,  uttering  little  cries  of  triumph  or  self¬ 
encouragement.  He  did  not  allow  Lecoq  to  have  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  rest.  He  wanted  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing. 
He  demanded  paper  and  a  pencil.  Then  he  wanted  a 
spade ;  and  finally  he  cried  out  for  plaster  of  Paris  and  a 
bottle  of  oil.  With  these  he  left  the  cottage. 

When  more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  judge  of 
inquiry  began  to  lose  patience,  and  asked  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  amateur  detective. 

“  He  is  on  the  road,”  replied  the  brigadier,  “  lying 
flat  in  the  mud.  He  has  mixed  the  plaster  in  a  plate. 
He  says  he  is  nearly  finished,  and  that  he  is  coming 
back  presently.” 

Tabaret  entered  almost  instantly,  joyous,  triumphant, 
looking  at  least  twenty  years  younger.  Lecoq  followed 
him,  carrying  with  the  utmost  precaution  a  large  pan¬ 
nier. 

“  I  have  it!”  said  he  to  the  judge,  “  completely.  It 
is  as  plain  as  noonday.  Lecoq,  my  lad,  put  the  pannier 
on  the  table.” 

Gevrol  at  this  moment  returned  from  his  expedition 
equally  delighted. 

“  I  am  on  the  track  of  the  man  with  the  rings  in  his 
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ears/’  said  he ;  “  the  sloop  went  down  the  river.  I  have 
obtained  an  exact  description  of  Capt.  Gervaise.” 

“  What  have  you  done,  M.  Tabaret?  ”  said  the  judge 
of  inquiry. 

The  old  fellow  carefully  emptied  upon  the  table  the 
contents  of  the  pannier, — a  huge  lump  of  potter’s  clay, 
several  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  three  or  four  small 
morsels  of  plaster  yet  damp.  Standing  behind  this  ta¬ 
ble,  he  presented  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  a  mounte¬ 
bank  conjurer,  who  in  the  public  squares  makes  pud¬ 
dings  in  hats,  swallows  swords,  and  eats  fire.  His  dress 
was  in  a  singular  state ;  he  was  mud  to  the  chin. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  he,  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  af¬ 
fected  modesty,  “  robbery  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crime  that  occupies  our  attention.” 

“  On  the  contrary,” — muttered  Gevrol. 

“  I  shall  prove  it,”  continued  Pere  Tabaret,  “  by  the 
evidence.  By-and-by  I  shall  offer  my  humble  opinion 
as  to  the  real  motive. 

“  In  the  second  place,  the  assassin  arrived  here  before 
half-past  nine;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  rain  fell.  No 
more  than  M.  Gevrol  have  I  been  able  to  discover  traces 
of  muddy  footsteps;  but  under  the  table,  on  the  spot 
where  his  feet  rested,  I  find  dust.  We  are  thus  assured 
of  the  hour.  The  widow  did  not  expect  her  visitor.  She 
had  commenced  undressing,  and  was  about  to  wind  up 
her  cuckoo  clock  when  he  knocked.” 

“  These  are  absolute  details !  ”  cried  the  commissary. 

“  But  easily  established,”  replied  the  amateur.  “  Ex¬ 
amine  this  cuckoo  clock;  it  is  one  of  those  which  run 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  at  most.  Now  it  is  more  than 
probable,  it  is  certain,  that  the  widow  wound  it  up  every 
evening  before  going  to  bed. 

“  How,  then,  should  the  clock  have  stopped  at  nine? 
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She  must  have  touched  it  at  that  hour.  At  the  moment 
she  was  drawing  the  chain,  the  assassin  knocked.  In 
proof,  I  show  this  chair  below  the  clock,  and  on  the  seat 
a  very  plain  mark  of  a  foot.  Now  look  at  the  dress  of 
the  victim.  The  waist  of  her  gown  is  taken  off.  In  or¬ 
der  to  open  the  door  more  quickly,  she  did  not  wait  to 
put  it  on  again,  but  hastily  threw  an  old  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.” 

“  Sapristi !  ”  exclaimed  the  brigadier,  evidently  filled 
with  admiration. 

“  The  widow/’  continued  the  old  fellow,  “  knew  the 
person  who  knocked.  Her  haste  to  open  the  door  gives 
rise  to  this  conjecture;  what  follows  proves  it.  The 
assassin  then  gained  admission  without  difficulty.  He 
was  a  young  man,  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed.  He  wore  on  that  evening  a  high  hat.  He 
carried  an  umbrella,  and  smoked  a  trabucos  with  a 
cigar-holder.” 

“  Ridiculous !  ”  cried  Gevrol.  “  This  is  too  strong.” 

“  Too  strong  for  you  perhaps,”  retorted  Pere  Tabaret. 
“  At  all  events,  it  is  the  truth.  If  you  have  not  been 
minute  in  your  examinations,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn’t  be.  I  search,  and  I  find.  Too  strong,  say 
you?  Well,  deign  to  glance  at  these  morsels  of  damp 
plaster.  They  represent  the  heels  of  the  boots  worn  by 
the  assassin,  of  which  I  found  a  most  perfect  impression 
near  the  ditch,  where  the  key  was  picked  up.  On  these 
sheets  of  paper,  I  have  marked  in  outline  the  imprint  of 
the  foot  which  I  cannot  take  up,  because  it  is  in  the 
gravel. 

“  Look !  heel  high,  instep  pronounced,  sole  small  and 
narrow, — an  elegant  boot,  belonging  to  a  foot  well  cared 
for  evidently.  Look  for  this  impression  all  along  the 
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road ;  and  you  will  find  it  twice  repeated.  Then  you  will 
find  it  five  times  repeated  in  the  garden ;  and  these  foot¬ 
prints  prove,  by  the  way,  that  the  stranger  knocked  not 
at  the  door,  but  at  the  window-shutter,  beneath  which 
shone  a  gleam  of  light.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  man  made  a  leap  to  avoid  a  square  flower-bed ; 
the  point  of  the  foot,  more  deeply  imprinted  than  usual, 
shows'  it.  He  leaped  more  than  two  yards  with  ease, 
proving  that  he  is  active,  and  therefore  young.” 

Pere  Tabaret  spoke  now  in  a  low  voice,  but  clear  and 
penetrating;  and  his  eye  glanced  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  auditors,  watching  the  impression  he  was  mak¬ 
ing. 

“  Does  the  hat  astonish  you,  Gevrol  ?  ”  pursued  Pere 
Tabaret.  “  Just  look  at  this  circle  traced  in  the  dust  on 
the  marble  of  the  secretary.  That  was  where  he  placed 
his  hat :  so  we  arrive  at  the  shape  and  size  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  height  is,  at  least,  presumable.  Now  the  assas¬ 
sin  put  his  hands  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  to 
get  at  its  contents.  If  he  had  been  a  very  tall  man,  he 
could  have  seen  them  without  touching  the  shelf ;  and, 
if  a  very  short  man,  he  would  have  stood  upon  a  chair; 
consequently  he  must  have  been  a  little  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  height.  You  seem  troubled  about  the  umbrella  and 
the  cigar-holder;  but  they  are  very  simple.  This  lump 
of  earth  preserves  an  admirable  impression,  not  only  of 
the  point,  but  even  of  the  little  wooden  shield  which 
holds  the  silk.  Then  as  for  the  cigar,  here  is  the  end  of 
a  Trabucos  that  I  found  in  the  ashes.  Is  it  bitten?  No. 
Has  it  been  moistened  with  saliva?  No.  Then  he  who 
smoked  it  used  a  cigar-holder.” 

Lecoq  was  unable  to  conceal  his  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion,  and  noiselessly  rubbed  his  hands.  The  commissary 
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appeared  stupefied,  while  the  judge  was  delighted.  Gev- 
rol’s  face,  on  the  contrary,  was  sensibly  elongated.  As 
for  the  brigadier,  he  was  overwhelmed. 

“  Now,”  continued  the  old  fellow,  “  follow  me  closely. 
We  have  traced  the  young  man  into  the  house.  How  he 
explained  his  presence  at  this  hour,  I  do  not  know ;  this 
much  is  certain,  he  told  the  widow  he  had  not  dined. 
The  honest  woman  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  prepare  a  meal.  This  meal  was  not  for 
herself;  for  in  the  cupboard  I  find  the  remains  of  her 
dinner.  She  had  dined  on  fish :  The  autopsy  will  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  this  conjecture.  You  can  see  the  rest 
for  yourself.  There  is  but  one  glass  on  the  table,  and 
one  knife.  Who  was  this  young  man?  Evidently  the 
widow  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  rank  superior  to 
her  own ;  for,  in  the  small  plate-closet  is  a  table-cloth 
suitable  enough  for  her,  but  not  at  all  good  enough 
for  him.  For  her  guest,  she  brought  out  one  of  white 
linen,  and  much  handsomer.  For  him  she  sets  this  mag¬ 
nificent  glass — a  present,  no  doubt — and  this  knife  with 
the  ivory  handle.” 

“  That  is  all  true,”  murmured  the  judge, — “  very 
true.” 

“  Now,  then,  we  have  got  the  young  man  seated.  He 
began  by  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  while  the  widow  was 
putting  her  pan  on  the  fire.  Then,  his  heart  failing  him, 
he  called  for  brandy,  and  swallowed  about  five  petits 
verres.  After  an  internal  struggle  of  ten  minutes  (the 
time  it  must  have  taken  to  cook  the  ham  and  eggs  to  the 
point  they  have  reached),  the  young  man  arose  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  widow,  who  was  leaning  forward  over  her 
cooking.  He  stabbed  her  twice  in  the  back ;  but  she  was 
not  killed  instantly.  She  half  arose,  seizing  the  assassin 
l?y  the  hands  ,*  while  he  drew  back,  lifting  her  rudely, 
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and  then  hurling  her  down  in  the  position  in  which  you 
see  her. 

“  This  short  struggle  is  indicated  by  the  posture  of 
the  body ;  for,  wounded  in  the  back,  it  is  on  her  back  she 
ought  naturally  to  have  fallen.  The  weapon  used  was 
sharp  and  pointed,  and,  unless  I  am  deceived,  was  the 
end  of  a  foil,  broken  off  and  sharpened.  By  wiping  the 
weapon  upon  his  victim’s  skirt,  the  assassin  leaves  us 
this  indication.  He  was  not,  however,  hurt  in  the  strug¬ 
gle,  though  the  victim  must  have  clung  with  a  death- 
grip  to  his  hands;  but,  as  he  has  not  left  his  gray 
gloves,” — 

“  Gloves !  Why,  this  is  romance,”  exclaimed  Gevrol. 

“  Have  you  examined  the  dead  woman’s  finger-nails, 
M.  Gevrol?  No.  Well,  do  so,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
I  am  deceived. 

“The  woman,  now  dead,  we  come  to  the  object  of 
her  assassination.  What  did  this  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  want?  Money?  valuables?  No!  no!  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  no !  What  he  wanted,  what  he  sought,  and 
what  he  found,  were  papers,  documents,  letters,  which 
he  knewT  to  be  in  the  possession  of  this  unfortunate 
woman.  To  find  them,  he  has  overturned  every  thing, 
upset  the  cupboards,  unfolded  the  linen,  broken  open 
the  secretary,  of  which  he  could  not  find  the  key,  and 
even  emptied  the  mattress  of  the  bed. 

“At  last  he  found  them;  and  then  what  did  he  do? 
‘Burned  them,  of  course;  not  in  the  chimney,  but  in  the 
little  stove  in  the  front  chamber.  His  end  accomplished, 
what  does  he  then  ?  He  flies,  carrying  with  him  all  that 
he  finds  valuable,  to  mislead  pursuit,  and  baffle  detec¬ 
tion,  by  indicating  a  robbery.  Having  bundled  them  to¬ 
gether,  he  wrapped  these  valuables  in  the  napkin  which 
was  to  have  served  him  at  dinner ;  and,  blowing  out  th<* 
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candle,  he  fled,  locking  the  door,  and  afterwards  throw¬ 
ing  the  key  into  the  ditch. 

“  That  is  my  idea  of  the  case,  M.  the  judge.” 

“  M.  Tabaret,”  said  the  judge,  “  your  investigation  is 
admirable ;  and  I  am  persuaded  your  inferences  are  cor¬ 
rect.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Lecoq,  “is  he  not  colossal ?  Papa 
Tirauclair  ?  ” 

“  Pyramidal !  ”  cried  Gevrol  ironically.  “  I  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  your  well-dressed  young  man  must  have  been 
much  embarrassed  in  carrying  a  bundle  at  once  so  incon¬ 
venient  and  so  remarkable.” 

“  He  did  not  carry  it  a  hundred  leagues,”  responded 
Pere  Tabaret.  “  You  may  well  believe,  that,  to  reach 
the  railway  station,  he  would  not  risk  taking  the  omni¬ 
bus.  No,  he  returned  on  foot  by  the  shortest  way,  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Now,  on  arriving  at  the  Seine,  it 
will  not  be  too  strong,  I  hope,  to  suppose  his  first  care 
was  to  throw  into  it  this  tell-tale  bundle.” 

“  Do  you  believe  so.  Papa  Tirauclair  ?  ”  demanded 
Gevrol. 

“  I  will  wager  on  it ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  my  be¬ 
lief  is,  that  I  have  sent  three  men,  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  gendarme  to  drag  the  Seine  at  the  nearest  spot.  If 
they  succeed  in  finding  the  bundle,  I  have  promised 
them  a  recompense.” 

“  From  your  own  pocket,  old  enthusiast?  ” 

“  Yes,  M.  Gevrol,  from  my  own  pocket.” 

“  If  they  find  this  bundle,  however, — ”  murmured 
the  judge. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  gendarme. 

“  Here,”  said  he, — “  here  is  a  soiled  table-napkin, 
filled  with  plate,  silver,  and  jewels,  which  these  men 
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have  found;  they  claim  the  hundred  francs’  reward, 
promised  them.” 

Pere  Tabaret  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  bank  bill, 
which  he  handed  to  the  gendarme. 

“  Now,”  demanded  he,  ignoring  M.  Gevrol  with  a 
superb  disdain,  “  what  thinks  M.  the  judge  of  in¬ 
quiry  ?  ” 

“  That,  thanks  to  your  penetration,  we  shall  come  to 
the  point, — 

He  did  not  finish.  The  doctor  summoned  to  make 
the  post  mortem  examination  appeared. 

That  unpleasant  task  accomplished,  it  only  confirmed 
the -assertions  and  conjectures  of  Pere  Tabaret.-  The 
doctor  explained  as  he  had  the  position  of  the  body.  In 
his  opinion,  there  had  been  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle. 
He  pointed  out  a  bluish  circle,  hardly  perceptible,  round 
the  neck  of  the  victim  produced  apparently  by  the 
powerful  grasp  of  the  murderer;  then  he  declared  the 
Widow  Lerouge  had  dined  three  hours  before  being 
struck. 

Nothing  now  remained  *  except  to  collect  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  evidence  received,  which  might  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  confound  the  culprit. 

Pere  Tabaret  examined  with  extreme  care  the  dead 
woman’s  fingers  ;  and,  using  infinite  precaution,  he  even 
extracted  from  beneath  the  nails  several  small  particles 
of  gray  kid.  The  largest  of  these  fragments  was  not 
above  two  millemetres  in  length;  but  their  color  was 
easily  distinguishable.  He  put  aside  also  the  part  of  the 
dress  upon  which  the  assassin  had  wiped  the  weapon. 
These,  with  the  bundle  recovered  from  the  Seine,  and 
the  cast  of  the  footprints  taken  by  the  old  fellow,  were 
all  the  traces  the  murderer  had  left  behind  him. 
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It  was  nothing ;  but  this  nothing  was  enormous  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Daburon :  and  he  had  strong  hopes  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  culprit.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in 
the  unravelling  of  mysterious  crime  is  in  mistaking  the 
motive.  If  the  researches  take  at  the  first  step  a  false 
direction,  they  are  diverted  further  and  further  from  the 
truth,  in  proportion  to  the  length  they  are  followed. 
Thanks  to  Pere  Tabaret,  the  judge  felt  confident  that 
he  was  in  the  right  path. 

Night  had  come  on.  The  judge  had  nothing  more  to 
do  at  Jonchere ;  but  Gevrol,  who  still  clung  to  his  own 
opinion  of  the  guilt  of  the  man  with  the  rings  in  his 
ears,  declared  he  would  remain  at  Bougival.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  the  evening  in  visiting  the  different 
wine  shops,  and  finding  if  possible  new  witnesses. 

At  the  moment  of  departure,  after  the  commissary 
and  the  entire  party  had  received  their  congee  from  M. 
Daburon,  the  latter  asked  Pere  Tabaret  to  accompany 
him. 

“  I  was  about  to  solicit  that  honor,”  replied  the  old 
fellow.  They  set  out  together;  and  naturally  the  crime 
which  had  been  discovered,  and  with  which  they  were 
mutually  preoccupied,  formed  the  subject  of  their  con¬ 
versation. 

“  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  ascertain  the  antecedents  of 
this  woman  ?  ”  repeated  Pere  Tabaret.  “  All  depends 
upon  that,  after  all !  ” 

“  We  shall  ascertain  them,  if  the  grocer  has  told  the 
truth,”  replied  M.  Daburon.  “  If  the  Widow  Lerouge 
has  had  a  husband  a  sailor,  and  there  is  now  a  son  of 
hers  named  Jacques  in  the  navy,  the  minister  of  marine 
can  furnish  information  that  will  lead  to  its  discovery. 
I  will  write  to  the  minister  this  very  night.” 
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They  arrived  at  the  .station  at  Rueil,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  train.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
a  compartment  to  themselves. 

But  Pere  Tabaret  was  not  disposed  for  conversation. 
He  reflected,  he  sought,  he  combined;  and  in  his  face 
might  easily  be  read  the  working  of  his  thoughts.  The 
judge  felt  singularly  attracted  by  this  eccentric  old  man, 
whose  very  original  taste  had  led  him  to  devote  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  bureau  of  secret  police  in  the  Rue  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

“  M.  Tabaret,”  demanded  he  brusquely,  “  have  you 
been  long  associated  with  the  police?  ” 

“Nine  years,  M.  the  judge, — more  than  nine  years; 
and  permit  me  to  confess  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
you  have  never  before  heard  of  me.” 

“  I  certainly  know  you  by  reputation,”  answered  M. 
Daburon ;  “  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  hearing  of 
your  talent  that  the  excellent  idea  of  asking  your  assist¬ 
ance  occurred  to  me.  But  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  adopting  this  employment  ?  ” 

“  Chagrin,  M.  the  judge,  isolation,  ennui.  Ah !  I 
have  not  always  been  happy !  ” 

“  I  hear,  though,  that  you  are  rich.” 

The  old  fellow  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  he  recalled  what 
seemed  to  him  the  crudest  deception.  “  I  am  well  off, 
monsieur,”  replied  he ;  “  but  I  have  not  always  been. 
Until  I  was  forty-five  years  old,  my  life  was  a  series 
of  absurd  and  useless  privations.  I  had  a  father  who 
ruined  my  youth,  wasted  my  manhood,  and  made  me 
the  most  pitiable  of  human  creatures.” 

There  are  men  who  can  never  divest  themselves  of 
their  professional  habits.  M.  Daburon  was  at  all  times 
and  seasons  a  little  of  a  judge  of  inquiry. 
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“  How,  M.  Tabaret,”  said  he,  “  your  father  the  au¬ 
thor  of  your  misfortunes  ?  ” 

“  Alas,  yes,  monsieur !  I  have  forgiven  him  long 
since ;  but  once  I  cursed  him.  In  the  first  transports  of 
my  resentment,  I  heaped  upon  his  memory  all  the  in¬ 
juries  that  can  be  inspired  by  the  most  violent  hatred. 
Even  now,  when  I  think, — but  I  will  confide  to  you  my 
history  M.  Daburon. 

“  When  I  was  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  I  was 
earning  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  as  clerk  in  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s.  One  morning  my  father  entered  my  apart¬ 
ment,  and  announced  to  me  abruptly  that  he  was  ruined, 
and  wanted  food  and  shelter.  He  appeared  in  despair, 
and  declared  he  had  done  with  life.  I  loved  my  father. 
Naturally,  I  strove  to  reassure  him.  I  boasted  of  my 
situation,  and  explained  to  him  at  some  length,  that, 
while  I  earned  the  means  of  living,  he  should  want  for 
nothing;  and,  to  commence,  I  insisted  that  henceforth 
we  should  live  together.  No  sooner  said  than  done; 
and  during  twenty  years,  the  best  twenty  years  of  my 
life,  I  was  encumbered  with  the  old — ” 

“How?  you  repent  of  your  filial  conduct,  M.  Ta¬ 
baret  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do  repent  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  I  wish  the  old 
wretch  had'received  his  deserts ;  for  then  he  would  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  bread  which  I  gave  him.” 

Daburon  was  unable  to  repress  a  gesture  of  surprise, 
which  did  not  escape  the  old  fellow’s  notice. 

“  Hear,  before  you  condemn  me,”  said  he.  “  There 
I  was  at  twenty-five,  imposing  upon  myself  the  severest 
privations  for  sake  of  my  father, — no  more  friends, 
no  more  flirtations,  nothing.  In  the  evenings,  to  aug¬ 
ment  our  scanty  revenues,  I  worked  at  copying  law 
papers  for  a  notary.  I  denied  myself  even  the  luxury 
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of  a  cigar.  Notwithstanding,  the  old  skinflint  com¬ 
plained  without  ceasing.  He  regretted  his  lost  fortune. 
He  wanted  pocket-money.  He  wanted  this,  he  wanted 
that.  My  utmost  exertions  failed  to  satisfy  him.  Ah, 
heaven  alone  knows  what  I  have  suffered !  I  was  not 
born  to  live  alone  to  old  age,  like  a  dog.  I  longed  for  the 
pleasures  of  a  home  and  a  family.  My  dream  of  hap¬ 
piness  was  marriage, — an  adored  wife,  by  whom  I  might 
be  loved  a  little,  innocent  little  ones  gambolling  about 
my  knees ;  but  pshaw !  when  such  thoughts  entered  my 
heart  and  forced  a  tear  or  two  from  my  eyes,  I  rebelled 
against  myself.  I  said :  ‘  My  lad,  when  you  earn  but 
three  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  have  an  old  and  cher¬ 
ished  father  to  support,  it  is  your  duty  to  stifle  such  de¬ 
sires,  and  remain  a  bachelor.’  In  the  mean  time,  I  fell 
in  love.  Hold,  do  not  laugh  at  me.  I  was  but  thirty 
years  of  age  then;  and,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am  now,  I 
was  a  good  looking  fellow  at  that  time.  She, — she  was 
called  Hortense.  I  could  not  marry  her  and  continue  to 
provide  for  him.  Who  can  tell  what  became  of  her? 
I  lost  sight  of  her.  She  waited  long ;  but,  alas !  she 
was  pretty  and  poor.  When  my  father  died,  and  left  me 
free,  I  was  an  old  man.  The  miserable,  miserly  old, — ” 

“  M.  Tabaret!”  interrupted  the  judge, — ■“  M.  Tab- 
aret!” 

“  Yes,  yes,  monsieur,  I  have  forgiven  him  long  ago, 
I  am  a  good  Christian ;  but  you  will  understand  my  an¬ 
ger  when  I  tell  you,  the  day  of  his  death,  looking  in  his 
secretary  in  the  hope  of  finding  enough  to  bury  the  old 
hypocrite,  I  found  a  memorandum  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  of  rent !  ” 

“  He  was  rich,  then?  ” 

“  Yes,  very  rich ;  for  that  was  not  all :  he  owned  near 
Orleans  a  property  leased  for  six  thousand  francs  a 
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year.  He  owned  besides,  the  house  I  now  live  in,  where 
we  lived  together;  and  I  fool,  sot,  imbecile,  stupid  an¬ 
imal  that  I  was,  used  to  pay  the  rent  every  three  months 
to  the  concierge !  ” 

“  Cruel  fortune ! n  M.  Daburon  could  not  help  say¬ 
ing. 

“  Was  it  not,  monsieur  ?  I  was  robbing  myself  of 
my  own  money!  To  crown  the  absurdity,  he  left  a 
testament,  wherein  he  declared  he  had  no  other  aim  in 
view,  in  thus  acting,  than  my  advantage.  He  wished, 
he  said,  to  habituate  me  to  habits  of  good  order  and 
economy,  and  keep  me  from  the  commission  of  follies. 
And  so,  monsieur,  I  was  at  forty-five  a  rich  man,  who 
for  twenty  years,' could  not  accuse  himself  of  having  ex¬ 
pended  uselessly  a  single  sou.  In  short,  he  had  specu¬ 
lated  on  my  good  heart  to  rob  me  of  my  life’s  happiness. 
Bah !  it  is  enough  to  disgust  the  human  race  with  filial 
piety.” 

M.  Tabaret’s  anger,  albeit  very  real,  was  so  highly 
ludicrous  in  its  effect  upon  his  features  and  gesture 
that  the  judge  had  much  difficulty  to  restrain  his  laugh¬ 
ter,  although  touched  with  pity  at  the  recital. 

“  After  all,”  said  he,  “  this  fortune  ought  to  give 
you  pleasure.” 

“  No,  monsieur,  it  came  too  late.  Of  what  avail  to 
have  the  bread  when  one  has  no  longer  the  teeth? 

“  The  best  part  of  life  was  gone,  the  age  of  hap¬ 
piness  had  passed.  I  resigned  my  situation  at  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s,  to  make  way  for  some  other  poor  devil,  and 
became  a  gentleman  at  large.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
I  was  ennuied  to  death;  and,  to  replace  the  interest  in 
life  I  despaired  of  gaining,  I  resolved  to  give  myself  a 
passion,  a  hobby,  a  mania.  I  became  a  collector  of 
books.  You  think  perhaps,  monsieur,  that  to  take  an- 
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interest  in  books  a  man  must  have  studied,  must  be 
learned  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur ;  but  he  must  have  money.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  illustrious  bibliomaniac  who  actually 
cannot  read  his  own  name.” 

“  It  is  very  possible,  monsieur :  but  I  could  read ;  and 
I  read  all  the  books  I  bought,  and  mine  is  an  unique 
collection.  It  consists  of  all  the  works  I  could  find 
far  or  near,  that  related  aught  concerning  the  police. 
Memoirs,  reports,  discourses,  letters, — all  were  delight¬ 
ful  to  me ;  and  I  devoured  them  as  Don  Quixote  did  the 
books  of  chivalry. 

“  Reading  these  adventures  so  exciting  and  so  real,  I 
became  little  by  little  attracted  towards  this  mysterious 
power  which  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Rue  Jerusalem 
watches  over  and  protects  society  from  fraud  and  vio¬ 
lence, — that  unseen  hand  that  lifts  the  most  impervious 
veil;  that  invisible  eye  that  sees  through  every  plot; 
that  unknown  intelligence  that  divines  even  the  secrets 
of  men’s  hearts,  knows  to  a  grain  weight  the  worth  of 
women’s  reputation  and  the  price  of  men’s  integrity; 
that  universal  confidant  who  keeps  in  her  secret  record 
the  most  terrible  as  well  as  the  most  shameful  confes¬ 
sions  ! 

“  In  reading  the  memoirs  of  celebrated  police  agents 
(more  attractive  matter  to  me  than  the  fables  of  our  best 
authors)  I  became  inspired  by  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  for  those  men.  so  untiring  in  pursuit,  so  fertile  in 
expedient,  who  follow  crime  to  his  stronghold  as  rer 
lentlessly  as  the  savages  of  Cooper  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  depths  of  the  American  forest.  The  desire  seized 
me  to  become  a  wheel  of  this  admirable  machine, — a 
small  assistance  in  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  innocence.  I  have  made  the  essay;  and  I 
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am  proud  to  say,  monsieur,  I  find  I  have  not  mistaken 
my  vocation.” 

“  Then  this  employment  pleases  you  ?  ” 

“  I  owe  to  it,  monsieur,  my  liveliest  enjoyments. 
Adieu  ennui!  Since  I  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
old  worm-eaten  books  for  this  to  which  I  am  equal,  I 
am  happy.  I  shrug  the  shoulder  when  I  see  a  foolish 
fellow  pay  twenty-five  francs  for  the  right  of  hunting 
a  hare.  What  a  prize !  Give  me  the  hunting  of  a  man  ! 
That  calls  the  faculties  into  play,  and  the  victory  is  not 
inglorious !  The  game  in  my  sport  is  worth  the  hunter. 
He  has  against  him  intelligence,  force,  and  cunning. 
The  arms  are  nearly  equal.  Ah !  if  people  knew  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  these  parties  of  hide  and  seek  which  are 
played  between  the  criminal  and  the  detective,  everybody 
would  be  wanting  employment  at  the  bureau  of  secret 
police.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  art  is  being  lost 
because  fine  crimes  are  rare.  The  race  of  strong  crim¬ 
inals,  fearless  and  ingenious,  has  given  place  to  a  mob 
of  vulgar  pickers  and  stealers,  hardly  worth  hunting 
after, — blunderers  as  well  as  cowards,  who  sign  their 
names  to  their  misdeeds,  and  even  leave  you  their  cartes 
de  visite.  There  is  no  merit  in  catching  them:  their 
work  examined,  nothing  remains  but  their  arrest.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  M.  Daburon,  smiling,  “  that 
cur  assassin  is  not  such  a  bungler.” 

“This  case,  monsieur,  is  an  exception;  and  I  shall 
have  the  greater  delight  in  tracing  him  :  and  I  will  trace 
him,  though  I  should  compromise  myself  in  the  pursuit. 
For  I  ought  to  confess,  M.  le  judge,”  added  he  with  a 
ludicrous  embarrassment,  “  that  I  do  not  boast  to  my 
friends  of  my  exploits,  but  conceal  them  as  carefully  as 
possible.  They  would  join  hands  with  me  less  warmly 
did  they  know  that  Tirauclair  and  Tabaret  are  one.” 
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Insensibly  the  crime  became  again  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation.  It  was  agreed,  that,  in  the  morning,  Pere 
Tabaret  should  instal  himself  at  Bougival.  He  could 
by  hard  work  examine  all  the  peasants  in  the  country 
in  eight  days.  On  his  side  the  judge  promised  to  keep 
him  advised  of  the  least  evidence  that  transpired,  and 
recall  him,  if  by  any  accident  he  should  procure  the 
papers  of  the  Widow  Lerouge. 

“  To  you,  M.  Tabaret,”  said  the  judge  in  conclusion, 
“  I  shall  be  always  visible.  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
speak  of,  do  not  hesitate  to  come  at  night  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  I  rarely  go  abroad ;  and  you  will  always 
find  me  at  home,  Rue  Jacob.  When  not  in  my  office  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  I  shall  leave  orders  for  your  ad¬ 
mittance  whenever  you  present  yourself.” 

The  train  entered  the  depot  at  this  moment.  M.  Da- 
buron  having  called  a  hackney  coach,  offered  a  place  to 
Pere  Tabaret.  The  old  fellow  declined. 

“  It  is  not  worth  while,”  replied  he ;  “  for  I  live,  as  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  tell  you,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  two 
steps  from  this.” 

“  Till  to-morrow,  then !  ”  said  M.  Daburon. 

“  Till  to-morrow,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret ;  and  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “  We  shall  find  him !  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Pere  Tabaret’s  dwelling  was  in  truth,  as  he  said, 
not  four  minutes’  walk  from  the  railway  terminus  of 
St.  Lazare.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  property, — a  fine 
house,  carefully  kept,  and  which  must  have  yielded  a 
fine  revenue,  although  the  rents  on  the  quarter  were  not 
extravagant.  ' 
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The  house  being  much  too  large  for  the  old  fellow,  he 
occupied  only  the  ground  floor, —  a  suite  of  handsome 
apartments,  well  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished, 
of  which  the  principal  ornament  was  his  collection  of 
books.  He  lived  very  simply  from  taste  as  well  as  habit, 
served  by  an  old  domestic  to  whom  on  great  occasions 
the  portress  lent  a  helping  hand. 

Nothing  in  the  house  gave  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  avocations  of  its  proprietor.  Besides,  even  the  hum¬ 
blest  agent  of  police  would  be  expected  to  possess  a  de¬ 
gree  of  acuteness  for  which  no  one  gave  M.  Tabaret 
credit.  Indeed,  they  mistook  for  incipient  idiocy  his 
continual  absence  of  mind. 

It  is  true  that  all  who  knew  him  remarked  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  his  habits.  His  constant  expeditions  had  given 
to  his  proceedings  an  appearance  at  once  eccentric  and 
mysterious.  Never  was  young  libertine  more  ir¬ 
regular  in  his  habits  than  this  old  man.  He  came  or 
failed  to  come  to  his  meals,  ate  it  mattered  not  what  or 
at  what  hour.  He  went  out  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night,  often  slept  abroad,  and  even  disappeared 
for  entire  weeks  at  a  time.  Then  he  received  the  strang¬ 
est  visitors, — odd  looking  men  of  suspicious  appearance, 
and  fellows  of  ill-favored  and  sinister  aspect. 

This  irregular  way  of  life  had  robbed  the  old  fellow 
of  some  consideration.  Many  believed  they  saw  in  him 
a  shameless  libertine,  who  dispensed  his  revenues  in  dis¬ 
reputable  places  of  amusement.  They  exclaimed,  “  Is 
it  not  a  shame,  a  man  of  that  age  ?  ” 

He  was  aware  of  these  reports,  and  laughed  at  them. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  many  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  from  seeking  his  society  and  paying  court  to  him. 
When  invited  to  dinner,  he  almost  invariably  refused. 

He  saw  but  little  of  his  tenants,  with  one  exception, 
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where  he  cultivated  the  greatest  intimacy,  so  great  in¬ 
deed  that  he  was  almost  as  much  at  home  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  apartments  as  his  own.  This  exception  was  made 
in  favor  of  a  widow  lady,  who  had  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  occupied  the  third  floor.  She  was  called  Madame 
Gerdy,  and  lived  with  her  son  Noel,  whom  she  wor¬ 
shipped. 

Noel  Gerdy  was  a  man  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
and  older  in  appearance,  tall  and  well-made,  with  a 
noble  and  intelligent  face,  large  black  eyes,  and  black 
hair  which  curled  naturally.  An  advocate,  he  passed 
for  having  great  talent,  and  greater  industry,  and  had 
already  gained  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety.  An  ob¬ 
stinate  worker,  cold  and  meditative,  devoted  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  affected,  with  some  ostentation,  perhaps,  a 
great  rigidity  of  principle,  and  austerity  of  manners. 

In  Madame  Gerdy’s  family,  Pere  Tabaret  almost  be¬ 
lieved  himself  included.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
parent,  and  upon  Noel  as  a  son.  In  spite  of  her  fifty 
years,  he  had  often  thought  of  asking  the  hand  of  this 
charming  widow,  and  was  restrained  less  by  the  fear 
of  a  refusal  than  its  consequences.  To  propose  and  be 
rejected  would  sever  the  existing  relations,  so  pleasur¬ 
able  to  him.  However,  he  had  in  his  will,  which  was 
deposited  with  his  notary,  constituted  this  young  advo¬ 
cate  his  sole  legatee ;  with  the  sole  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  prize  of  two  thousand  francs  to  the  police 
agent  who  during  the  year  had  drawn  to  light  the  most 
obscure  and  mysterious  crime. 

Short  as  was  the  distance  to  his  house,  Pere  Tabaret 
was  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  in  reaching  it.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  judge  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder;  and,  so  blinded  was  the  old  fellow  to  external 
objects,  that  the  passers  by  were  obliged  to  push  him 
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aside  in  order  to  pursue  their  way:  thus  his  progress 
was  a  slow  one. 

He  repeated  to  himself  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  words 
of  the  Widow  Lerouge,  as  reported  by  the  milk-ma'id, 
“  If  I  wished  for  anything  more,  I  could  have  it.” 

“  All  is  in  that,”  murmured  he.  “  The  Widow  Le¬ 
rouge  possessed  some  important  secret,  which  persons 
rich  and  powerful  had  the  strongest  motives  for  con¬ 
cealing.  This  secret  was  her  fortune ;  by  means  of  this 
she  made  her  powerful  friends  sing  to  her  tune.  She 
has  either  threatened  or  wearied  them,  and  they  have 
silenced  her  forever!  But  of  what  nature  was  this  se¬ 
cret,  and  how  did  she  become  possessed  of  it?  Might 
she  not  in  her  youth  have  been  a  servant  in  some  great 
family,  where  she  has  seen,  heard,  or  surprised  some¬ 
thing.  What  ?  Evidently  there  is  a  woman  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  May  she  not  have  assisted  her  mistress  in  some 
intrigue  ?  What  more  probable  ?  And  in  that  case  the 
affair  becomes  complicated.  Not  only  must  the  woman 
be  found,  but  the  lover;  for  it  is  the  lover  who  has 
moved  in  this  affair.  It  must  be,  or  I  am  deceived,  a 
noble  personage.  A  man  of  inferior  rank  would  have 
paid  the  assassin.  This  man  has  not  hung  back;  he 
himself  has  struck,  avoiding  the  mistake  of  an  accom¬ 
plice.  He  is  a  courageous  man,  full  of  audacity  and 
coolness;  for  the  crime  has  been  admirably  executed. 

“  The  gallant  left  nothing  behind  of  a  nature  to  com¬ 
promise  him  seriously ;  but  for  me,  Gevrol  would  have 
seen  in  the  assassination  the  work  of  a  robber,  and  over¬ 
looked  the  real  motive  for  the  crime!  No,”  continued 
the  good  man,  “  it  must  be  the  issue  of  an  amour.  Time 
will  show.” 

Pere  Tabaret  mounted  the  steps  in  front  of  his  house. 
The  portress,  seated  in  her  loge,  and  chatting  with  her 
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husband,  saw  him  through  the  window  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp  which  hung  over  the  door. 

“  Hold/’  said  the  porter,  “  here  is  the  proprietor  re¬ 
turned.” 

“  So  it  seems,”  returned  the  portress.  “  His  princess 
does  not  want  him  this  evening.  He  looks  troubled 
about  something.” 

“  It  is  positively  indecent,”  said  the  porter,  “  for  a 
man  of  his  years  to  act  in  the  manner  he  does.  Oh! 
he’s  got  softening  of  the  brain.  One  of  these  fine  morn¬ 
ings  he  will  find  his  way  to  the  insane  asylum  in  a 
straight  waistcoat.” 

“  Look  at  him  now !  ”  interrupted  the  portress — 
“  look  at  him  now,  in  the  open  street !  ” 

The  old  fellow  had  stopped  at  the  extremity  of  the 
porch.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and,  while  talking 
to  himself,  gesticulated  violently. 

“  No,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  I  have  not  yet  laid  hold 
of  the  clew ;  but  I  am  near  it.  I  burn ;  but  I  am  not  at 
the  fire  yet.” 

Admitted  by  the  portress,  he  passed  on  to  the  door 
of  his  apartments,  of  which  he  rang  the  bell,  forgetting 
that  he  had  his  pass-key  in  his  pocket.  His  housekeeper 
came  and  opened  it. 

“  Hey  day,  monsieur.  Is  it  you,  and  at  this  hour?  ” 

“  Hey  day,  madame.  And  what  of  that  ?  ”  demanded 
the  old  fellow. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  servant,  “  that  it  is  half¬ 
past  eight  o’clock?  I  thought  you  were  not  coming 
back  this  evening.  Have  you  dined  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  yet.” 

“  Fortunately  I  have  kept  your  dinner  warm.  You 
can  sit  down  to  table.” 

Pere  Tabaret  seated  himself,  and  was  helped  to  soup ; 
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but,  mounting  his  hobby-horse  again,  he  forgot  to  eat, 
and  remained  arrested  by  an  idea,  his  spoon  in  the  air, 

“  He  is  certainly  touched  in  the  head,”  thought  Man- 
nette.  “  Look  at  that  stupid  air.  Who  would  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  was  in  his  senses  ?  ” 

She  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  bawling  in  his  ear, 
as  if  he  were  deaf, — 

“You  do  not  eat.  Are  you  not  hungry?” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  he,  trying  mechanically  to  es¬ 
cape  the  voice  that  sounded  in  his  ears,  “  I  am  very  hun¬ 
gry  ;  for  since  morning  I  have  been  obliged  ” — 

He  interrupted  himself,  remaining  with  his  mouth  , 
open,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

“You  have  been  obliged — ?”  repeated  Mannette. 

“  Thunder !  ”  cried  he,  raising  his  clenched  hands  to¬ 
wards  the  ceiling, — “  thunder  of  heaven !  I  have  it 
now.” 

His  movement  was  so  violent  and  sudden  that  the 
housekeeper  was  alarmed,  and  retired  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  near  the  door. 

“  Yes,”  continued  he,  “  it  is  certain  there  is  a  child !  ” 

Mannette  approached  quickly. 

“An  infant?”  she  asked  in  astonishment. 

“  Ah,  so,”  cried  he  in  a  furious  tone.  “  What  are  you 
doing  there?  Has  your  hardihood  come  to  this  that 
you  pick  up  the  words  which  escape  me?  Do  me  the 
favor  to  retire  to  your  kitchen,  and  stay  there  until  I 
call  you.” 

“  He  is  going  crazy !  ”  thought  Mannette,  as  she  dis¬ 
appeared  very  quickly. 

Pere  Tabaret  returned  to  the  table.  The  soup  was 
completely  cold ;  but  he  swallowed  it  in  large  spoonfuls, 
without  remarking  it. 

“  Stupid !  ”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Why  did  I  not  think 
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of  it  before  ?  Poor  humanity !  I  am  growing  old ;  and 
my  toils  are  less  sharp  than  they  used  to  be.  But  it  is 
clear  as  the  day :  the  circumstances  all  point  to  that  con¬ 
clusion.” 

He  rapped  with  his  spoon  upon  the  table :  the  servant 
reappeared. 

“  The  roast,”  demanded  he,  “  and  leave  me  to  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Yes,”  continued  he,  furiously  carving  a  leg  of 
Presale  mutton, — “  yes,  there  was  an  infant ;  and  here 
is  the  history.  The  Widow  Lerouge,  when  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  is  in  the  service  of  a  great  lady,  immensely  rich. 
Her  husband,  a  sailor,  probably  had  departed  on  a  long 
voyage.  The  lady  had  a  lover— found  herself  enciente. 
She  confided  in  the  Widow  Lerouge,  and,  with  her  as¬ 
sistance,  accomplished  a  clandestine  accouchement .” 

He  called  again. 

“  Mannette,  the  dessert,  and  get  out !  ” 

Certainly  such  a  master  was  unworthy  of  so  excellent 
a  cook  as  Mannette.  He  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  what  he  had  eaten  for  dinner,  or  even  what  he  was 
eating  at  this  moment ;  it  was  a  preserve  of  pears. 

“  But  what,”  murmured  he,  “  has  become  of  the 
child?  Has  it  been  destroyed?  No;  for  the  Widow 
Lerouge,  an  accomplice  in  an  infanticide,  would  be  no 
longer  formidable.  The  child  has  been  preserved,  and 
confided  to  the  care  of  our  widow,  by  whom  it  has  been 
reared.  They  have  been  able  to  take  the  infant  away 
from  her,  but  not  the  proofs  of  its  birth  and  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Here  is  the  opening.  The  father  is  the  man 
of  the  fine  carriage;  the  mother  is  the  lady  who 
came  with  the  handsome  young  man.  Ha!  ha!  I 
can  well  believe  the  dear  old  dame  wanted  for  nothing. 
She  had  a  secret  worth  a  farm  in  Brie.  But  the  old  lady 
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was  extravagant;  her  expenses  and  her  demands  have 
increased  year  by  year.  Poor  humanity!  She  has 
leaned  upon  the  staff  too  heavily,  and  broken  it.  She 
has  threatened.  They  have  been  frightened,  and  said, 

‘  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this ! ,  But  who  has  charged 
himself  with  the  commission?  The  papa?  No:  he  is 
too  old.  By  jupiter !  the  son, —  the  child  himself !  He 
would  save  his  mother,  the  brave  boy !  He  has  slain  the 
witness  and  burnt  the  proofs !  ” 

Mannette  all  this  time,  her  ear  to  the  keyhole,  listened 
with  all  her  soul ;  from  time  to  time  she  gleaned  a  word, 
an  oath,  the  noise  of  a  blow  upon  the  table ;  but  that  was 
all. 

“  For  certain/’  thought  she,  “  his  women  are  running 
in  his  head.” 

Her  curiosity  overcame  her  prudence.  Hearing  no 
more,  she  ventured  to  open  the  door  a  little  way.  The 
old  fellow  caught  her  in  the  very  act. 

“  Monsieur  wants  his  coffee  ?  ”  stammered  she  tim¬ 
idly. 

“  Yes,  you  may  bring  it  to  me,”  he  answered. 

He  attempted  to  swallow  his  coffee  at  a  gulp,  but 
scalded  himself  so  severely  that  the  pain  brought  him 
suddenly  from  speculation  to  reality. 

•  “  Thunder !  ”  grumbled  he ;  “  but  it  is  hot !  Devil 

take  the  case!  it  has  set  me  beside  myself.  They  are 
right  in  the  office,  when  they  say  I  take  too  strong  an 
interest  in  the  investigations.  Who  but  I  should  have, 
by  the  sole  exercise  of  observation  and  reason,  estab¬ 
lished  the  whole  history  of  the  assassination  ?  Certainly 
not  Gevrol,  poor  man!  He  must,  if  he  has  any  profes¬ 
sional  feeling,  be  deeply  humiliated.  Shall  I  seek  M. 
Daburon?  No,  not  yet.  I  must  sift  to  the  bottom  all 
the  particulars  and  arrange  my  ideas  systematically  be- 
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fore  meeting  him  again.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  I  sit 
here  alone,  this  history  will  keep  me  in  a  fever  of  specu¬ 
lation.  My  faith!  I  will  call  upon  Madame  Gerdy: 
she  has  been  ailing  for  some  days.  I  will  have  a  chat 
with  Noel,  and  that  will  brighten  me  up  a  little.” 

He  got  up  from  the  table,  and  took  his  hat  and  cane. 

'  “  Monsieur  is  going  out  ?  ”  demanded  Mannette. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Monsieur  will  not  return  until  late  ?  ” 

“  Possibly.” 

“  But  monsieur  will  return  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

One  minute  later  Pere  Tabaret  rang  at  his  friend 
Madame  Gerdy’s  apartments. 

Madame  Gerdy  lived  in  respectable  style.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  a  competence;  and  her  son’s  business,  already 
large,  had  made  it  a  fortune.  She  had  few  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  friends, 
occasionally  invited  to  dinner,  received  no  visitors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fifteen  years  that  Pere  Tabaret  came  familiarly 
to  the  house,  he  had  encountered  only  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  an  old  professor,  and  Madame  Gerdy’s  brother, 
a  colonel  retired  from  service. 

When  these  three  visitors  called  upon  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  an  event  somewhat  rare,  they  played  at  “  Boston,” 
or  made  a  party  at  piquet.  Noel,  however,  seldom  re¬ 
mained  in  the  salon,  but  shut  himself  up  after  dinner 
in  his  study,  and  immersed  himself  in  his  law  papers. 
He  was  supposed  to  work  far  into  the  night.  Often  in 
winter  his  lamp  was  not  extinguished  before  dawn. 

Mother  and  son  absolutely  lived  for  one  another,  as 
all  who  knew  them  took  pleasure  in  repeating. 

They  loved  and  honored  Noel  for  the  care  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  mother, — for  his  more  than  filial  de- 
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votion, — for  the  sacrifices  which  all  supposed  he  made 
in  living  at  his  age  like  an  old  man. 

The  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  the 
conduct  of  this  exemplary  young  man  with  that  of  Pere 
Tabaret,  the  incorrigible  old  rake,  the  gallant  in  the 
peruke. 

As  for  Madame  Gerdy,  she  saw  nothing  but  her  son 
in  all  the  world.  Her  love  had  actually  taken  the  form 
of  worship.  In  Noel,  she  believed  she  saw  united  all  the 
physical  and  moral  perfections.  To  her  he  seemed  of 
a  superior  order  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  If  he  spoke, 
she  listened  and  was  silent:  his  word  was  a  command, 
his  advice  a  decree  of  Providence.  To  care  for  her  son, 
study  his  tastes,  anticipate  his  wishes,  was  the  sole  aim 
of  her  life.  Noel  was  her  existence. 

She  was  a  mother. 

“  Is  Madame  Gerdy  visible?”  demanded  Pere  Tab¬ 
aret  of  the  young  girl  who  opened  the  door ;  and,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  walked  into  the  room  like 
a  man  assured  that  his  presence  cannot  be  inopportune, 
and  ought  to  be  agreeable. 

A  single  lamp  gave  light  to  the  salon,  which  was  not 
in  its  accustomed  order.  The  marble-top  table,  usually 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  rolled  into  a  corner. 
Madame  Gerdy’ s  large  arm-chair  was  near  the  window : 
a  newspaper,  all  crumpled,  lay  before  it  on  the  carpet. 

The  old  amateur  took  in  the  whole  at  a  glance. 

“  Has  any  accident  occurred  ?  ”  demanded  he  of  the 
young  girl. 

“  Do  not  speak  to  me,  monsieur :  we  have  had  such  a 
fright !  oh,  what  a  fright !  ” 

“  What  was  it  ?  speak  quickly !  ” 

“  You  know  that  madame  has  been  ailing  for  more 
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than  a  month.  She  has  eaten  I  may  say  almost  nothing ; 
this  morning,  even,  she  said  to  me'’' — 

“Well,  well!  but  this  evening?” 

“  After  dinner  madame  came  into  the  salon  as  usual. 
She  sat  down  and  took  up  one  of  M.  Noel’s  newspapers. 
Scarcely  had  she  begun  to  read,  when  she  uttered  a 
great  cry, — oh,  a  terrible  cry,  monsieur!  We  ran  into 
the  salon,  and  found  madame  where  she  had  fallen  upon 
the  carpet  as  if  dead.  M.  Noel  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  her  chamber.  I  wanted  to  fetch  a 
doctor;  but  he  said  there  was  no  need:  he  knew  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.” 

“  And  how  is  she  now  ?  ” 

“  She  has  come  to  her  senses ;  that  is  to  say ;  I  suppose 
so ;  for  M.  Noel  made  me  leave  the  room.  All  that  I  do 
know  is,  that  she  kept  talking  all  the  time,  and  talking 
very  loudly  too;  for  I  heard  her  say, — Ah,  monsieur, 
but  it  is  all  so  very  strange !  ” 

“  What  is  strange  ?  ” 

“  What  I  heard  Madame  Gerdy  say  to  M.  Noel. 

“  Ah  ha !  my  belle !  ”  sneered  Pere  Tabaret ;  “  so  you 
listen  at  key-holes,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur !  no  indeed,  I  swear  to  you ;  but  ma¬ 
dame  cried  out  like  one  lost.  She  said,” — 

“  My  girl,”  said  Pere  Tabaret,  “  one  never  hears  any 
thing  good  through  key-holes.  Mannetfe  can  tell  you 
as  much.” 

The  poor  girl,  thoroughly  confused,  sought  to  excuse 
herself. 

“  Enough,  enough !  ”  said  the  good  man.  “  Return  to 
your  work:  you  need  not  disturb  M.  Noel;  I  can  wait 
for  him  very  well  here. 

And,  satisfied  with  the  reproof  he  had  administered. 
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he  picked  up  the  newspaper,  and  installed  himself  in  the 
chimney-corner,  placing  the  lamp  so  as  to  read  with 
ease. 

A  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  in  his  turn 
bounded  in  his  chair,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  instinctive 
terror  and  surprise. 

These  were  the  lirst  words  that  met  his  eye. 

“  A  horrible  crime  has  plunged  in  grief  and  conster¬ 
nation  the  little  village  of  La  Jonchere.  A  poor  widow, 
named  Lerouge,  who  enjoyed  the  general  esteem  and 
love  of  the  community,  has  been  assassinated  in  her  own 
house.  The  officers  of  the  law  made  the  usual 
preliminary  investigations ;  and,  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  believe  justice 
is  already  on  the  track  of  the  authors  of  this  das¬ 
tardly  crime.” 

“  Thunder !  ”  cried  Pere  Tabaret  to  himself,  “  can  it 
be  that  Madame  Gerdy  ?  ” — 

The  idea  was  but  a  gleam  of  lightning,  dismissed  as 
soon  as  formed;  he  fell  back  into  the  arm-chair,  and, 
raising  his  shoulders,  murmured, — 

“  This  affair  of  Jonchere  is  driving  me  out  of  my 
senses !  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  this  infernal  Widow 
Lerouge.  I  see  her  now  in  every  thing.” 

In  the  mean  while,  an  uncontrollable  curiosity  made 
him  peruse  the  entire  newspaper.  He  found  nothing, 
with  the  exception  of  these  lines,  to  justify  or  explain 
even  the  slightest  emotion. 

“  It  is  an  extremely  singular  coincidence,  at  the  same 
time,”  thought  the  incorrigible  police  agent.  Then,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  newspaper  was  slightly  torn  at  the 
lower  part,  and  crushed,  as  if  by  a  convulsive  grasp,  he 
repeated, — 

“  It  is  strange !  ” 
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At  this  moment  the  door  of  Madame  Gerdy’s  room 
opened,  and  Noel  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

Without  doubt  the  accident  to  his  mother  had  greatly 
excited  him ;  for  he  was  very  pale  and  his  countenance, 
ordinarily  so  calm,  wore  an  expression  of  profound  sor¬ 
row.  He  appeared  surprised  to  see  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Noel !  ”  cried  the  old  fellow.  “  Calm 
my  inquietude.  How  is  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  Madame  Gerdy  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.” 

“  Madame  Gerdy !  ”  repeated  the  old  fellow  with  an 
air  of  astonishment ;  but  he  continued,  “  It  is  plain  you 
have  been  seriously  alarmed.” 

“  In  truth,”  replied  the  advocate,  seating  himself, 
“  I  have  experienced  a  rude  shock.” 

Noel  was  making  visibly  the  greatest  efforts  to  appear 
calm,  to  listen  to  the  old  fellow,  and  to  answer  him. 
Pere  Tabaret,  as  much  disquieted  on  his  side,  perceived 
nothing. 

“  At  least,  my  dear  boy,”  said  he,  “  tell  me  how  this 
happened  ?  ” 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  consult¬ 
ing  with  himself.  No  doubt  he  was  unprepared  for 
this  point  blank  question,  and  knew  not  what  answer  to 
make ;  at  last  he  replied, — 

“  Madame  Gerdy  has  suffered  a  severe  shock  in  learn¬ 
ing  from  a  paragraph  in  this  newspaper  that  a  woman 
in  whom  she  takes  a  strong  interest  has  been  assassina¬ 
ted.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Pere  Tabaret. 

The  old  fellow  was  in  a  fever  of  embarrassment.  He 
wanted  to  question  Noel,  but  was  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  revealing  the  secret  of  his  association  with  the  police. 
Indeed  he  had  almost  betrayed  himself  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  he  exclaimed, — 
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“  What !  your  mother  knew  the  Widow  Lerouge?  ” 

By  an  effort  he  restrained  himself,  and  with  difficulty 
dissembled  his  satisfaction ;  for  he  was  delighted  to  find 
himself  so  unexpectedly  on  the  trace  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  victim  of  La  Jonchere. 

“  She  was,”  continued  Noel,  “  the  slave  of  Madame 
Gerdy,  devoted  to  her  body  and  soul !  She  would  have 
thrown  herself  in  the  fire  at  a  sign  from  her  hand.” 

“  Then  you,  my  dear  friend,  you  knew  this  honest 
woman  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,”  replied  Noel ; 
“  but  I  knew  her  well;  I  ought  even  to  say  I  loved  her 
tenderly.  She  was  my  nurse.” 

“  She,  this  woman  ?  ”  stammered  Pere  Tabaret. 

This  time  he  was  thunderstruck.  The  Widow  Le¬ 
rouge  Noel's  nurse?  He  was  playing  with  fortune. 
Providence  had  evidently  chosen  him  for  its  instrument, 
and  was  leading  him  by  the  hand.  He  was  about  to 
obtain  all  the  information,  in  one  half-hour,  which  he 
had  almost  despaired  of  ever  procuring.  He  remained 
seated  before  Noel  stunned  and  speechless.  At  length 
he  remembered,  that,  unless  he  would  compromise  him¬ 
self,  he  must  break  the  silence. 

“  It  is  a  great  misfortune,”  murmured  he. 

“  For  Madame  Gerdy,  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but, 
for  me,  it  is  an  overwhelming  misfortune !  I  am  struck 
to  the  heart  by  the  blow  which  has  slain  this  poor  wo¬ 
man.  Her  death,  M.  Tabaret,  has  annihilated  my 
dreams  of  the  future,  and  overthrown  my  most  cher¬ 
ished  hopes.  I  have  to  perform  a  solemn  duty, — to 
avenge  myself  for  cruel  outrages.  Her  death  breaks 
the  weapon  in  my  hands,  and  reduces  me  to  despair,  to 
impotence.  Alas!  I  am  indeed  unfortunate.” 

“You  unfortunate?”  cried  Pere  Tabaret,  singularly 
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affected  by  the  sadness  of  his  dear  Noel.  “  In  heaven’s 
name,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suffer,”  murmured  the  advocate,  “  not  only  from 
injustice  that  can  never  be  repaired,  but  from  dread  of 
calumny  that  cannot  be  repudiated.  I  am  defenceless. 
I  shall  be  accused  of  inventing  falsehood,  of  being  an 
ambitious  intriguer,  having  no  regard  for  truth,  no 
scruples  of  conscience.” 

Pere  Tabaret  was  puzzled.  What  connection  could 
possibly  exist  between  Noel’s  honor  and  the  assassina¬ 
tion  at  Jonchere  ?  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  A  thous¬ 
and  troubled  and  confused  ideas  jostled  one  another  in 
inextricable  confusion. 

“  Come,  come,  Noel,”  said  he,  “  collect  yourself.  Cal¬ 
umny  threatens  you?  Nonsense!  Have  you  not 
friends?  Am  I  not  here?  Have  confidence  in  me. 
It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  between  us  two — ” 

The  advocate  started  to  his  feet,  inflamed  by  a  sudden 
resolution. 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  he,  "  you  shall  know  the  secret 
that  is  stifling  me.  The  role  I  have  imposed  upon  my¬ 
self  irritates  and  confounds  me.  I  have  need  of  a  friend 
to  console,  a  counsellor  to  advise  me ;  for  one  is  a  bad 
judge  of  his  own  cause :  and  this  crime  has  plunged  me 
into  an  abyss  of  hesitation.” 

“  You  know,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret,  “  that  I  regard 
you  as  a  son.  Command  me,  my  dear  Noel,  as  if  I  were 
indeed  your  father.” 

“  Know  then,”  commenced  the  advocate, — “  but  no, 
not  here:  what  I  have  to  say  must  not  be  overheard. 
Let  us  go  into  my  study.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Noel  and  Pere  Tabaret  were  seated  face  to 
face  in  the  small  apartment  devoted  to  Noel’s  business, 
and  the  door  had  been  carefully  locked,  the  old  fellow 
began  to  feel  uneasy. 

“  If  your  mother  should  require  any  thing,”  said  he. 

“  If  Madame  Gerdy  rings,”  replied  the  young  man, 
“  the  servant  will  attend  to  her  wants.” 

This  indifference,  this  coldness,  confounded  Pere 
Tabaret,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  interchange  of 
affection  between  mother  and  son. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  Noel,”  said  he,  “  calm  yourself. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  ir¬ 
ritation.  You  have,  I  see,  some  little  pique  against  your 
mother,  which  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  Don’t 
speak  of  her  in  this  icy  tone ;  but  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  calling  her  Madame  Gerdy  ?  ” 

“  What  I  mean  ?  ”  replied  the  advocate  in  a  hollow 
tone, — “  what  I  mean  ?  ” 

He  quitted  his  arm-chair,  took  several  strides  across 
the  floor  of  the  little  chamber,  returned  to  his  place 
near  the  old  fellow,  and  said, — 

“  Because,  M.  Tabaret,  Madame  Gerdy  is  not  my 
mother !  ” 

This  sentence  fell  like  a  blow  of  a  heavy  club  on  the 
head  of  the  amateur :  he  was  paralyzed. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  he,  in  the  tone  one  assumes  when  reject¬ 
ing  an  absurd  proposition,  “  do  you  dream  of  what  you 
say,  Noel  ?  Is  it  credible  ?  Is  it  probable  ?  ” 

“  It  is  improbable,”  replied  Noel  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  :  “  it  is  incredible,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  true.  For 
thirty-three  years,  ever  since  my  birth,  this  woman  has 
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played  a  most  marvellous  and  unworthy  comedy,  to  en¬ 
noble  and  enrich  her  son, — for  she  has  a  son, — and  to 
despoil,  to  plunder  me !  ” 

“  My  friend/’ — continued  Pere  Tabaret,  who  in  the 
background  of  the  picture  presented  by  this  singular 
revelation  saw  again  the  phantom  of  the  murdered 
Widow  Lerouge. 

But  Noel  heard  not,  and  seemed  hardly  in  a  state  to 
hear.  The  young  man,  usually  so  cold,  so  self-con¬ 
tained,  could  not  control  his  anger.  At  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  he  became  animated,  as  a  good  horse 
might  at  the  jingling  of  his  harness. 

“  Was  ever  man,”  continued  he,  “  more  cruelly  de¬ 
ceived,  more  miserably  duped,  than  I  have  been, — I  who 
have  so  loved  this  woman?  How  I  have  sought  for 
evidences  of  affection  to  lavish  on  her,  who  was  sacri¬ 
ficing  me  to  her  own  selfish  ambition  for  her  son !  How 
she  has  laughed  at  me!  Her  infamy  dates  from  the 
moment  when  for  the  first  time  she  took  me  on  her 
knees ;  and,  until  these  few  days  past,  she  has  sustained 
without  faltering  her  execrable  role:  her  love  for  me, 
hypocrisy!  her  devotion  falsehood!  her  caresses  lies. 
And  how  I  have  worshipped  her !  Ah !  why  can  I  not 
recall  the  innocent  kisses  of  my  childhood,  the  devotion 
of  my  youth,  the  sacrifices  of  my  manhood,  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  her  Judas’  kisses  ?  And  for  what  was  all  this 
heroism  of  deception,  this  caution,  this  duplicity?  To 
betray  me,  more  securely  to  despoil  me ;  to  rob  me ;  to 
give  to  her  illegitimate  offspring  all  that  lawfully  apper¬ 
tained  to  me, — a  noble  name,  a  princely  inheritance !  ” 

“  We  are  burning!  ”  thought  Pere  Tabaret,  who  was 
fast  relapsing  into  the  collaborateur  of  M.  Gevrol; 
then  aloud  he  said, — 

“This  is  terribly  serious,  my  dear  Noel.  To  credit 
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what  you  have  said,  we  must  believe  Madame  Gerdy 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  audacity  and  ability  rarely 
united  in  one  individual.  She  must  have  been  assisted, 
advised,  compelled  perhaps.  Who  have  been  her  ac¬ 
complices?  She  could  never  have  accomplished  this 
herself;  her, husband  perhaps  himself?” 

“  Her  husband !  ”  interrupted  Noel,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  “  Ah !  you  have  believed  her  a  widow.  Pshaw ! 
She  never  had  a  husband.  Pere  Gerdy  never  had  an 
existence.  I  am  illegitimate,  my  dear  Tabaret,  thrice 
base  born, — Noel,  son  of  a  femme  convert,  and  an  un¬ 
known  father !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  the  old  fellow ;  “this  then  is  the  occasion 
of  your  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Levernois  being 
delayed  these  four  years  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  that  was  the  cause.  And  what  mis¬ 
fortunes  might  have  been  averted  by  this  marriage  with 
a  young  girl  whom  I  love!  Had  I  wedded  her  before 
making  this  abominable  discovery,  I  should  not  have 
wasted  all  my  affection  on  her  that  I  have  called  my 
mother.  When  she  told  me  I  was  not  the  son  of  this  im¬ 
aginary  individual,  this  M.  Gerdy,  she  wept,  she  ac¬ 
cused  herself,  she  seemed  ready  to  die  of  grief  and 
shame;  and  I,  poor  fool!  dry  her  tears,  excuse  her  to 
her  own  eyes,  console  her  with  my  caresses !  No,  she 
had  no  husband :  such  women  have  no  husbands.  She 
was  the  Count  de  Commarin’s  mistress;  and,  on  the 
day  when  he  quitted  her,  he  threw  to  her  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,  the  price  of  her  degradation !  ” 

Noel  would  have  continued  to  pour  forth  these  fur¬ 
ious  denunciations;  but  his  volubility  was  arrested  by 
the  old  fellow.  He  felt  he  was  coming  to  a  history  in  all 
points  similar  to  that  which  he  had  imagined;  and  his 
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impatience  to  gratify  his  vanity,  in  discovering  how 
nearly  he  had  divined  the  facts,  made  him  almost  for¬ 
get  to  express  any  sympathy  for  his  friend’s  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

“  My  dear  boy/’  said  he,  “  let  us  not  digress.  You 
ask  me  for  advice;  and  I  am  perhaps  the  best  adviser 
you  could  have  chosen.  Come,  then,  to  the  point.  How 
have  you  learned  this?  Have  you  proofs  of  what  you 
state  ?  where  are  they  ?  ” 

The  decided  tone  of  the  old  fellow  would  no  doubt 
have  awakened  Noel’s  attention  at  any  other  time ;  but 
he  was  off  his  guard :  he  had  not  leisure  to  stop  or  to  re¬ 
flect.  He  answered  promptly, — 

“  I  have  known  the  truth  for  three  weeks.  I  made 
the  discovery  by  chance.  I  have  important  moral  proofs ; 
but  they  are  mere  presumptive  evidence.  A  word  from 
the  Widow  Lerouge,  one  single  word,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  decisive.  This  word,  she  cannot  pronounce, 
since  they  have  killed  her ;  but  she  has  said  it  to  me.  Of 
what  avail?  Now,  Madame  Gerdy  will  deny  all.  I 
know  her ;  with  her  head  on  the  block,  she  will  deny  it. 
My  father  doubtless  will  turn  against  me.  I  am  myself 
morally  convinced.  I  was  strong  in  evidence ;  but  this 
crime  renders  vain  my  certainty,  utterly  destroys  my 
proofs !  ” 

“  Explain  it  all  to  me,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret  after  a 
pause, — “  all  you  understand.  We,  the  old,  are  some¬ 
times  able  to  give  good  advice ;  and  I  am  willing  to  ad¬ 
vise  you.” 

“  Three  weeks  ago,”  commenced  Noel,  “searching 
for  some  old  documents.  I  opened  Madame  Gerdy’s  sec¬ 
retary.  Accidentally  I  overturned  a  drawer:  some 
papers  tumbled  out,  amongst  which  were  a  packet  of 
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letters,  which  fell  right  into  my  hand.  A  mechanical 
impulse,  which  I  cannot  explain,  prompted  me  to  untie 
the  string,  and  read  one  of  the  letters.’5 

“  You  did  wrong,”  remarked  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  Be  it  so.  I  read.  At  the  end  of  ten  lines,  I  was 
convinced  that  this  correspondence  was  my  father’s, 
whose  name,  Madame  Gerdy,  in  spite  of  my  prayers, 
had  always  hidden  from  me.  You  can  understand  my 
emotion.  I  carried  off  the  packet,  shut  myself  up  in  this 
room,  and  devoured  the  letters  from  beginning  to  end.” 

“And  you  have  been  cruelly  punished,  my  poor 
boy!” 

“  It  is  true ;  but  who  in  my  position  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  ?  These  letters  have  given  me  pain ;  but  they  af¬ 
ford  the  proof  of  what  I  have  told  you.” 

“  And  you  have  preserved  the  letters  ?  ” 

“  I  have  them  here ;  and,  that  you  may  understand 
the  case  in  which  I  have  requested  your  advice,  I  am 
going  to  read  them  to  you.” 

The  advocate  opened  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  bu¬ 
reau,  pressed  an  imperceptible  spring,  and  a  hidden  re¬ 
ceptacle  appeared  in  the  back  of  the  upper  tablette,  from 
which  he  drew  out  a  bundle  of  letters. 

“  You  understand,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “  that  I  shall 
spare  you  all  insignificant  details,  which,  however,  have 
their  own  weight.  I  am  only  going  to  take  up  the  im- 
’  portant  facts,  which  treat  directly  of  the  affair.” 

Pere  Tabaret  nestled  in  his  arm-chair,  burning  with 
the  fever  of  curiosity,  his  face  expressing  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  attention. 

After  a  selection,  which  he  was  some  time  in  making, 
the  advocate  opened  a  letter,  and  commenced  his  read¬ 
ing  in  a  voice  which  trembled,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
render  it  calm. 
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“  ‘  My  Valerie,  well  beloved, — ■ 

“  Valerie/'  said  he,  “  you  understand  is  Madame 
Gerdy.”  • 

“  I  know,  I  know.  Do  not  interrupt  yourself." 

Noel  continued. 

“  *  My  Valerie,  well  beloved. 

“  ‘  This  is  a  happy  day.  This  morning  I  received  your 
welcome  letter.  I  have  covered  it  with  kisses.  I  have 
read  it  a  hundred  times ;  and  now  it  has  gone  to  join  the 
others  here  upon  my  heart.  This  letter  fills  me  with 
transport.  You  were  not  deceived.  Heaven  has  blessed 
our  loves ;  and  we  shall  have  a  son. 

“  ‘  I  shall  have  a  son,  the  living  image  of  my  adored 
Valerie!  Oh!  why  are  we  parted  at  a  time  like  this? 
Why  have  I  not  the  wings  of  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly 
to  thee,  beloved  of  my  soul  and  mingle  our  tears  of  joy 
and  thankfulness  ?  Ah !  never  as  at  this  moment  have  I 
cursed  the  fatal  union  imposed  upon  me  by  an  inexor¬ 
able  family,  whose  cruelty  my  prayers  and  tears  could 
not  soften.  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  hating  this 
woman  who  bears  in  spite  of  me  my  name,  innocent  vic¬ 
tim  though  she  is  of  the  barbarity  of  our  parents.  And, 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  sorrow,  she  is  also  soon  to  make 
me  a  father.  What  words  can  paint  my  sorrow  when  I 
compare  the  fortunes  of  these  two  children? 

“  ‘  One,  son  of  the  object  of  my  tenderest  love,  shall 
have  neither  father,  family,  nor  name,  since  an  inexor¬ 
able  law  forbids  me  to  legitimatize  him.  While  the 
other,  the  son  of  my  detested  spouse,  by  the  sole  fact  of 
his  birth  shall  be  rich,  honored,  noble,  surrounded  by 
devotion  and  homage,  with  a  great  position  in  the  world. 
I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  this  terrible  injustice! 
Who  can  imagine  a  way  to  repair  it  ?  I  cannot  tell  now ; 
but  be  sure  I  shall  find  a  way.  It  is  to  him,  the  most 
desired,  most  cherished,  most  beloved,  that  the  best  for¬ 
tune  should  come ;  and  come  to  him  it  shall :  I  swear 
it/  ” 
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“  From  whence  is  that  letter  dated  ?  ”  demanded  Pere 
Tabaret. 

“  See,”  replied  Noel. 

He  handed  the  letter  to  the  old  fellow,  who  read, — 

“  Venice,  December,  1828.” 

“  You  perceive,”  said  the  advocate,  “  all  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  first  letter:  it  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facts.  My  father,  married  in  spite  of  himself,  adores  his 
mistress  and  detests  his  wife.  Nor  are  his  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  infants  at  all  concealed.  In  fact,  we  can 
plainly  perceive,  peeping  forth,  the  germ  of  the  idea 
which  afterwards  he  matured  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  in  defiance  of  all  law  human  or  divine !  ” 

He  was  gradually  falling  into  his  professional  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  pleading  the  cause  before  the  tribunals.  Pere 
Tabaret  again  interrupted  him. 

“  There  is  no  explanation  necessary ;  the  letter  is  ex¬ 
plicit  enough.  I  am  not  an  adept  in  such  matters  as  a 
grand  juror;  but  I  understand  admirably  so  far.” 

“  I  pass  several  letters,”  continued  Noel,  “  and  I 
come  to  this  one  of  Jan.  23,  1829.  It  is  very  long,  and 
filled  with  matters  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject 
which  now  interests  us.  However,  I  find  therein  two 
passages,  which  attest  the  slow  but  steady  and  deter¬ 
minate  growth  of  the  idea  suggested  in  the  first  letter. 

“  ‘  The  destinies,  more  powerful  than  my  will,  chain 
me  here;  but  my  soul  is  ever  near  to  thee,  my  adored 
Valerie!  Without  ceasing,  my  thoughts  rest  upon  the 
unspeakable  happiness  in  store  for  us.’ 

“  I  skip,”  said  Noel,  “  several  pages  of  passionate 
rhapsody,  to  stop  at  these  lines  at  the  end. 

“  ‘  My  aversion  to  the  countess  increases  daily.  Un¬ 
fortunate  woman !  I  hate  and  at  the  same  time  pity  her. 
She  seems  to  divine  the  occasion  of  my  sadness,  my 
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coldness.  By  her  timid  submission  and  unalterable 
sweetness,  she  seems  to  seek  pardon  for  her  share  in 
our  unhappy  union.  Sacrificed  creature !  She  also  may 
have  given  her  heart  to  another,  before  being  fettered 
to  a  husband  who  can  never  look  upon  her  with  a  hus¬ 
band’s  love.  Your  good  heart  will  pardon  me  this  pity.’ 

“  That  countess  was  my  mother,”  cried  the  advocate 
in  a  trembling  voice.  “And  he  demands  pardon  foi 
the  pity  she  inspires !  Poor  lady !  ” 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  forcing  back 
his  tears,  and  added  in  a  low  tone, — 

“  She  is  dead !  ” 

In  spite  of  his  impatience,  Pere  Tabaret  dared  not 
utter  a  word.  He  resented  keenly  the  profound  sorrow 
of  his  youthful  and  respected  friend.  After  a  silence, 
which  almost  maddened  the  old  fellow,  Noel  raised 
his  head,  and  returned  to  the  letters. 

“  All  the  letters  which  follow,”  said  he,  “  carry  traces 
of  the  preoccupation  of  my  father’s  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  illegitimate  son.  I  lay  them,  however,  aside, 
and  take  up  this  written  from  Rome,  March  5,  1829.” 

“  ‘  My  son, — our  son,  my  most  constant,  my  only 
care, — how  to  secure  for  him  the  position  in  the  future 
of  which  I  dream  ?  The  nobles  of  former  days  had  not 
these  vulgar  obstacles  to  their  wishes  to  contend  with. 
In  old  time,  a  word  from  the  king  would  have  ennobled 
my  son,  and  given  him  a  place  in  the  world.  To-day, 
the  king  who  governs  with  difficulty  his  disaffected 
subjects,  can  do  less  than  nothing.  Nobility  has  lost  its 
rights,  and  the  lords  of  France  are  as  powerless  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  laws  as  the  meanest  of  their  vassals.’ 

“  Lower  down  I  find, — 

“  *  My  heart  loves  to  picture  to  itself  the  form  and 
features  of  our  son.  He  will  have  the  soul,  the  mind. 
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the  beauty,  all  the  fascinations  of  his  mother.  He  will 
inherit  from  his  father  the  pride,  the  valor,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  noble  and  ancient  race.  What  will  be  the 
other  ?  I  tremble  to  think  of  it.’ 

“  The  monster !  that  is  I !  ”  cried  the  advocate  with 
intense  rage.  “  ‘  Whilst  the  other — ’  but  let  us  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject,  these  preliminaries  to  an  out¬ 
rageous  action.  I  only  desire  by  these  to  show  the  ab- 
beration  of  my  father’s  reason  under  the  influence  of  his 
passion.  We  shall  soon  be  at  the  end.” 

Pere  Tabaret  was  astonished  at  the  strength  of  this 
passion,  long  since  burnt  out,  of  which  Noel  was  rak¬ 
ing  up  the  dead  ashes.  Perhaps  he  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  the  force  of  those  passionate  expressions  of  de¬ 
votion,  because  they  reminded  him  of  his  own  lost 
youth.  He  understood  how  irresistible  must  have  been 
the  force  of  such  a  love;  and  he  trembled  to  speculate 
as  to  the  result. 

“  Here,”  said  Noel,  “  is  another ;  not  one  of  those  in¬ 
terminable  epistles  from  which  I  have  read  you  frag¬ 
ments,  but  a  simple  billet.  It  is  dated  from  Venice  at 
the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  short  and  decisive. 

“  ‘  Dear  Valerie, — 

“  ‘  Thy  response  is  more  favorable  than  I  dared  to 
hope  for.  The  project  I  have  conceived  is  now  prac¬ 
ticable.  I  begin  to  feel  the  approach  of  calmness  and 
security.  Your  son  shall  bear  my  name.  I  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  separate  myself  from  him.  He  shall  be 
reared  near  me,  in  my  house,  under  my  eyes,  on  my 
knees,  in  my  arms.  Shall  I  have  strength  to  bear  this 
excess  of  happiness? 

“  ‘  I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Naples,  from  whence  I 
shall  write  to  you  at  length ;  although,  -whatever  may 
happen,  though  I  should  sacrifice  the  important  inter¬ 
ests  confided  to  me,  I  shall  be  in  Paris  at  the  solemn 
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hour.  My  presence  will  double  your  courage ;  my  love 
shall  diminish  thy  sufferings.’  ” 

“  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  Noel,”  said  Pere 
Tabaret,  “  do  you  know  what  grave  affairs  detained 
your  father  abroad  ?  ” 

“  My  father,  my  old  friend,”  replied  the  advocate, 

“  was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  one  of  the  friends,  one  of 
the  confidants,  of  Charles  X. ;  and  he  had  been  charged 
by  him  with  a  secret  mission  to  Italy.  My  father  is  the 
Count  Rheteau  de  Commarin.” 

“  Whew !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  fellow ;  and  between  his 
teeth,  the  better  to  engrave  the  name  upon  his  memory, 
he  repeated  several  times,  “  Rheteau  de  Commarin.” 

Noel  held  his  peace.  Having  controlled  his  resent¬ 
ment,  he  seemed  buried  in  reflection,  as  if  seeking  the  , 
means  of  executing  his  unalterable  determination  to  re¬ 
pair  the  wrong  he  had  sustained. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,”  continued  he, 

“  my  father  writes  again,  this  time  from  Naples.  Does 
it  not  appear  incredible  that  a  man  of  prudence,  sense, 
a  dignified  diplomatist,  a  gentleman,  should  dare,  even 
in  the  eagerness  of  insensate  passion,  to  confide  to  paper 
this  most  monstrous  project?  Listen! 

“  ‘  My  Adored, — 

“  *  Germain,  my  faithful  valet  de  chambre,  will  hand 
you  this  letter.  I  have  despatched  him  to  Normandy, 
charged  with  a  commission  of  the  most  delicate  nature. 
He  is  one  of  those  servitors  who  may  be  trusted  im¬ 
plicitly. 

“  ‘  The  time  has  come  when  you  must  learn  the  na¬ 
ture  of  my  project  touching  our  son.  In  three  weeks, 
at  the  latest  I  shall  be  in  Paris. 

“  ‘  Here  is  what  I  have  resolved. 

“  ‘  The  two  infants  will  be  entrusted  to  two  nurses 
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of  Normandy,  where  my  estates  are  situated.  One  of 
these  women,  selected  and  instructed  by  Germain,  will 
be  in  our  interests ;  to  her  charge,  my  Valerie,  our  child 
is  to  be  confided.  These  two  women  shall  leave  Paris 
the  same  day,  Germain  accompanying  her  who  has  the 
son  of  the  countess. 

An  accident,  arranged  in  advance,  will  compel 
these  two  women  to  pass  one  night  on  the  road.  An¬ 
other  chance,  brought  about  by  Germain,  will  force 
them  to  sleep  in  the  same  inn, — in  the  same  chamber ! 

“  ‘  During  the  night,  the  nurse  entrusted  with  your 
child  will  change  the  infants  in  their  cradles. 

“  ‘  I  have  foreseen  and  arranged  every  thing,  even 
as  I  now  explain  it  to  you.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  our  secret  from  escaping.  Germain  is 
charged  to  procure,  while  in  Paris,  a  cradle  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  your  infant  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  coun¬ 
tess’s.  Assist  him  with  your  advice. 

“  ‘  Your  maternal  heart,  sweet  Valerie,  may  bleed  at 
thought  of  being  deprived  of  your  infant.  Console  your¬ 
self  for  the  loss  of  his  innocent  caresses,  by  dreaming 
of  the  station  secured  to  him  by  your  sacrifice.  What 
excess  of  maternal  tenderness  can  serve  him  as  power¬ 
fully  as  this  separation?  As  to  the  other,  I  know  your 
tenderness  of  heart.  You  will  love  him  for  his  father’s 
sake;  and  the  affection  you  bestow  on  him  will  prove 
your  devotion  to  me.  And  he  will  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  Knowing  nothing,  he  shall  have  nothing  to 
regret ;  and  all  that  money  and  influence  can  secure,  in 
his  position,  he  shall  have. 

“  ‘  Do  not  argue  with  me  that  this  attempt  is  crimi¬ 
nal.  No,  my  well  beloved,  no.  The  success  of  our  plan 
depends  upon  so  many  coincidences,  independent  of  our 
will,  that  should  they  unite,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
the  hand  of  Providence  favors  our  design.  If  success 
crowns  our  wishes,  it  will  be  because  heaven  has  decreed 
it. 

‘“I  have  hope! 

“  Just  what  I  thought,”  murmured  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  And  the  wretched  man,”  cried  Noel,  “  dares  to  in- 
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yoke  the  aid  of  Providence !  He  would  make  heaven  his 
accomplice !  ” 

“  But  your  mother,”  demanded  the  old  fellow, — 
“pardon,  I  wTould  say  Madame  Gerdy, — how  did  she 
receive  this  proposition  ?  ” 

“  She  would  appear  to  have  rejected  it,  at  first,  for 
here  are  twenty  pages  of  eloquent  persuasion  from  the 
count,  urging  her  to  agree  to  it.  Oh,  this  woman !  ” 

“  My  son,”  said  Pere  Tabaret,  softly,  “  let  us  not  be 
unjust.  Why  direct  all  your  resentment  against  Ma¬ 
dame  Gerdy?  To  me,  the  count  seems  far  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  your  anger.” 

“  True,”  interrupted  Noel,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
violence, — “  true,  the  count  is  culpable.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  infamous  conspiracy;  yet  I  am  not  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  hatred  against  him.  He  has  committed  a 
crime,  but  has  passion  to  excuse  it.  Moreover,  he  has 
not  deceived  me  every  hour  of  my  life,  by  enacting  a 
lie,  as  this  miserable  woman  has,  for  thirty  years.  And, 
more  than  all,  his  punishment  has  been  so  cruel,  that  I 
can  even  now  pardon  the  injury  he  has  done  me,  and 
weep  for  the  suffering  it  has  entailed.” 

“Ah!  he  has  been  punished?”  interrogated  the  old 
fellow. 

“Yes,  fearfully;  how  you  shall  learn.  But  allow  me 
to  continue.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably,  during  the  first  days  of  June,  the  count  must  have 
arrived  in  Paris ;  for  the  correspondence .  ceases.  It 
would  seem,  that,  after  his  meeting  with  Madame 
Gerdy,  the  final  arrangements  of  the  conspiracy  were 
delayed  by  some  obstacle.  Here  is  a  billet,  relieving  all 
uncertainty  on  the  subject.  On  the  day  it  was  written, 
the  count  was  on  service  at  the  Tuileries,  and  unable  to 
leave  his  post.  He  has  written  it  even  in  the  king’s  cabi- 
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net,  on  the  king’s  paper ;  see  the  royal  arms !  The  bar¬ 
gain  has  been  concluded ;  the  woman  who  has  consented 
to  become  the  instrument  of  his  project,  is  in  Paris,  of 
which  he  acquaints  his  mistress. 

“  ‘  Dear  Valerie, — 

“  *  Germain  announces  to  me  the  arrival  of  your 
son’s  nurse, — your  son,  our  son.  She  will  present  her¬ 
self  at  your  house  during  the  day.  She  is  to  be  depended 
upon.  A  magnificent  recompense  is  the  price  of  her  dis¬ 
cretion.  She  has  been  given  to  understand  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  children ;  there¬ 
fore  say  nothing  to  her  that  may  undeceive  her  on  that 
point.  I  wish  to  charge  myself  with  the  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  deed.  It  is  the  most  prudent  course.  This 
woman  is  of  Normandy.  She  was  born  on  our  lands 
and  in  some  sort  in  our  house.  Her  husband  is  an  hon¬ 
est  mariner.  Her  name  is  Claudine  Lerouge. 

“  ‘  Be  of  good  courage,  my  love !  I  am  exacting  from 
you  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  can  be  made  by  woman ; 
and  I  appreciate  the  devotion  that  foregoes  a  mother’s 
happiness  for  thy  lover’s  sake.  There  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  .that  heaven  is  protecting  us.  All  smiles.  Here¬ 
after  everything  depends  upon  our  address,  our  pru¬ 
dence.  I  feel  that  we  shall  succeed !  ’  ” 

On  one  point,  at  least  Pere  Tabaret  was  sufficiently 
enlightened.  The  researches  into  the  past  life  of  the 
Widow  Lerouge  were  anticipated.  He  could  not  re¬ 
strain  an  exclamation,  “  At  last !  ”  of  satisfaction,  which 
fortunately  escaped  Noel. 

“  This  note,”  said  the  advocate,  “  closes  the  Count  de 
Commarin’s  correspondence.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  fellow,  “  you  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  nothing  more  ?  ” 

“  I  have  yet  ten  lines,  written  many  years  later,  which 
certainly  have  some  weight,  but  after  all  offer  only 
moral  proof.” 
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“  What  a  misfortune !  ”  murmured  Pere  Tabaret. 
Noel  replaced  on  his  bureau  the  letters  which  were  in 
his  hand,  and  turning  towards  his  old  friend,  looked  at 
him  steadily. 

“  Suppose,”  he  said  slowly,  and  emphasizing  every 
syllable, — “  suppose  that  all  my  sources  of  information 
end  here.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  I  know  nothing 
more  than  you  do  now.  What  is  your  advice  ?  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  paused  some  minutes  before  answering; 
he  was  weighing  the  probabilities  resulting  from  the 
count's  letters. 

“  For  my  own  part,”  said  he  at  length,  “  I  believe  on 
my  soul  you  are  not  the  son  of  Madame  Gerdy.” 

“And  you  believe  rightly!”  answered  the  advocate 
forcibly.  “  You  think,  do  you  not,  that,  after  reading 
these  letters,  I  ought  to  have  seen  and  questioned  Clau- 
dine?  You  will  say  this  poor  woman  who  nursed  me 
must  have  loved  me ;  that  she  must  have  suffered  some 
remorse  for  her  part  in  the  horrible  injustice  of  which 
I  was  the  victim  ?  Well,  I  have  seen  her.  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned  her;  and  she  has  confessed  all.  She  was  only 
too  glad  to  do  so.  The  thought  of  her  complicity  tor¬ 
mented  her.  It  was  a  weight  of  guilt  too  heavy  for  her 
age  to  bear ;  and  she  told  me  all.  The  count’s  scheme, 
simply  and  yet  ingeniously  conceived,  succeeded  with¬ 
out  any  effort ;  and  I,  poor  helpless  infant !  when  but 
three  days  old  was  thus  betrayed,  despoiled,  and  disin¬ 
herited  by  my  unnatural  father  and  his  unworthy  mis¬ 
tress.  Poor  Claudine!  remorse  was  dragging  her  to 
the  grave ;  and  she  promised  me,  with  eagerness,  her 
testimony  on  the  day  I  should  reclaim  my  rights.” 

“  And  she  has  gone,  carrying  her  secret  with  her,” 
murmured  the  old  fellow  in  a  tone  of  regret. 

■'  I  have  yet,”  said  Noel,  “  one  hope.  Claudine  had 
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in  her  possession  several  letters,  written  subsequently, 
—some  by  the  Count,  some  by  Madame  Gerdy, — letters 
at  once  imprudent  and  explicit.  They  can  be,  without 
question,  recovered ;  and  their  evidence  will  be  decisive. 
I  have  had  them  in  my  hands :  I  have  read  them.  Clau- 
dine  would  have  given  them  to  me ;  but,  fool  that  I  was, 
I  did  not  take  them.” 

The  little  hope  that  existed  in  that  quarter  no  one 
knew  better  than  Pere  Tabaret.  To  gain  possession  of 
those  very  letters,  the  crime  at  Jonchere  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  The  assassin  had  found  and  burned  them,  with 
the  other  papers,  in  the  little  stove.  The  old  amateur 
was  master  of  the  situation. 

“  Knowing  your  affairs,  my  dear  boy,  almost  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  my  own,”  said  the  old  fellow  after  another 
pause,  “  I  am  surprised  the  count  should  have  forgotten 
the  promises  he  made  in  his  letters  to  Madame  Gerdy, 
of  promoting  your  fortune.” 

“He  seems  never  to  have  remembered  them,  my  old 
friend.” 

“  That,”  cried  the  old  fellow  indignantly,  “  is  even 
more  infamous  than  all  the  rest !  ” 

“  Do  not  accuse  my  father,”  answered  Noel  gravely ; 
“  his  liaison  with  Madame  Gerdy  ceased  long  ago.  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  a  distinguished  looking  man 
who  came  to  see  me  at  school.  I  am  now  persuaded 
it  was  the  count.  But  the  rupture  came.” 

“  Naturally,”  said  Pere  Tabaret.  “  A  fine  gentle¬ 
man  !  ” 

“  Suspend  your  judgment,”  interrupted  the  advo¬ 
cate.  “  M.  de  Commarin  had  good  reason ;  his  mistress 
deceived  him.  He  discovered  her  perfidy,  and  cast  her 
off  with  just  indignation.  The  ten  lines  of  which  I 
have  spoken  were  written  then.” 
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Noel  searched  a  considerable  time  among  the  papers 
scattered  upon  the  table,  and  at  length  selected  a  letter 
more  faded  and  creased  than  the  others.  Judging  from 
its  appearance  of  having  been  often  folded  and  un¬ 
folded,  it  had  been  read  over  and  over  many  times ;  the 
writing  was  almost  effaced  in  many  places. 

“  In  this,”  said  he  in  a  bitter  tone,  “  Madame  Gerdy 
is  no  longer  ‘  adored  Valerie/  ” 

“  ‘  A  cruel  friend  has,  like  a  true  friend,  opened  my 
eyes.  I  doubted  him,  believing  in  you :  but  you  have 
been  watched ;  and  to-day,  unhappily,  I  can  doubt  no 
more.  You,  Valerie, — you  to  whom  I  have  given  more 
than  my  life, — you  have  deceived  me,  and  have  been  de¬ 
ceiving  me  long.  Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  I  can 
no  longer  be  certain  that  I  am  the  father  of  your  child/  ” 

“  But  this  letter  is  a  proof,”  cried  Pere  Tabaret, — “  a 
proof  that  cannot  be  overcome.  Of  what  importance  td 
the  count  would  be  a  doubt  of  his  paternity,  had  he  not 
sacrificed  his  legitimate  to  his  natural  son?  Yes,  you 
have  said  truly,  my  dear  Noel,  his  chastisement  has 
been  severe.” 

“  Madame  Gerdy,”  continued  Noel,  “  attempted  to 
justify  herself.  She  wrote  to  the  count ;  but  he  returned 
her  letters  unopened.  She  tried  to  see  him,  but  in  vain : 
he  would  not  grant  her  an  interview.  She  knew  that  all 
tvas  over  when  the  count’s  steward  brought  her  a  legal 
settlement  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year.  Her  son 
had  taken  my  place ;  and  his  mother  had  ruined  me !  ” 

A  light  knock  at  the  door  of  the  study  interrupted 
their  conversation. 

“  Who  is  there?  ”  demanded  Noel  without  stirring. 

“  Monsieur,”  answered  the  servant  from  outside  the 
door,  “  madame  wishes  to  speak  to  you.” 

The  advocate  appeared  to  hesitate. 
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“  Go,  my  son,”  advised  Pere  Tabaret ;  “  do  not  be 
merciless.” 

Noel  arose  with  visible  reluctance,  and  passed  into 
Madame  Gerdy’s  sleeping  apartment. 

“  Poor  boy!  ”  thought  Pere  Tabaret  when  left  alone. 
“  What  a  fatal  discovery !  and  how  he  must  feel  it. 
Noble  young  man !  Brave,  honest  heart !  In  his  inno¬ 
cent  simplicity,  he  sees  not  from  whence  the  blow  has 
fallen.  By  good  fortune,  I  am  not  so  blind.  I  can  see 
for  him;  and,  when  he  despairs  of  justice,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  of  obtaining  it.  Thanks  to  his  information,  I 
can  see  it  all  now.  An  infant’s  intelligence  might  now 
divine  whose  hand  struck  the  blow  that  silenced  the 
important  witness.  How  singular  that  he  should  as¬ 
sist  the  discovery  of  this  crime  without  knowing  it! 
How  shall  I  proceed?  Ah !  if  I  could  have  one  of  those 
letters  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  He  probably  has 
counted  them.  I  dare  not  ask  for  one ;  I  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  my  connection  with  the  police. 
Better  run  the  risk,  and  take  one,  no  matter  which,  that 
I  may  verify  the  writing.” 

Pere  Tabaret  had  hardly  thrust  one  of  the  letters  into 
the  depths  of  one  of  his  capacious  pockets,  when  the  ad¬ 
vocate  returned. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  of  strongly  formed  charac¬ 
ter  whose  self-control  never  deserts  them.  He  was  long 
accustomed  to  dissimulation,  that  indispensable  armor 
of  the  ambitious. 

Nothing  in  his  manner  betrayed  what  had  taken  place 
between  Madame  Gerdy  and  himself.  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  as  calm  as,  when  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  interminable  nothings  of  his  clients. 

“Well,”  demanded  Pere  Tabaret,  “how  is  she 
now  ?  ” 
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“  Worse,”  answered  Noel :  “  she  is  delirious.  She 
just  now  assailed  me  with  the  most  injurious  accusa¬ 
tions,  upbraiding  me  as  the  vilest  of  mankind.  I  am 
persuaded  she  is  out  of  her  senses.” 

“  Or  losing  them,”  murmured  Pere  Tabaret;  “  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  call  in  a  physician.” 

“  I  am  going  in  search  of  one,”  answered  Noel. 

The  advocate  resumed  his  seat  before  his  bureau,  and 
re-arranged,  according  to  their  dates,  the  scattered 
letters.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
wanting  advice  from  his  old  friend ;  nor  did  he 
appear  desirous  of  renewing  the  conversation.  This 
was  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  Pere  Tabaret’s 
intention. 

“  The  more  I  ponder  over  your  history,  my  dear 
Noel,”  commenced  he,  “the  more  I  am  bewildered.  I 
do  not  know  what  resolution  I  should  adopt,  were  I  in 
your  situation.” 

“  Yes,  my  old  friend,”  answered  the  advocate,  “  it  is  a 
situation  that  might  well  perplex  more  profound  ex¬ 
periences  than  yours.” 

The  amateur  repressed  with  difficulty  the  smile,  which 
for  an  instant  appeared  upon  his  lips. 

“  I  confess  it  humbly,”  said  he,  taking  pleasure  in  as¬ 
suming  an  air  of  innocence.  “  But  have  you  done  any 
thing  yet?  Your  first  move  should  have  been  to  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation  of  Madame  Gerdy.” 

Noel  made  a  startled  movement,  which  was  unno¬ 
ticed  by  Pere  Tabaret,  pre-occupied  as  he  was  in  trying 
to  give  the  turn  he  desired  to  the  conversation. 

“  It  was  by  that,”  answered  Noel,  “  I  began.” 

“Well,  what  did  she  say?” 

“  What  could  she  say  ?  Was  she  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  discovery  ?  ” 
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“  What !  did  she  not  attempt  to  exculpate  herself  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  sneered  Noel,  “  she  attempted ;  she  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  attempt  the  impossible,  of  course.  She  pre¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  correspondence.  She  told  me,  I 
know  not  how  many  absurd  falsehoods.” 

The  advocate  finished  gathering  up  his  letters,  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  perceive  the  abstraction,  tied  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  replaced  them  in  the  secret  drawer. 

“  Yes,”  continued  he,  rising  and  shutting  up  his 
bureau,  as  if  trying  by  the  movement  to  calm  his  anger, 
— “  yes,  she  attempted  to  make  me  believe  the  exchange 
had  never  taken  place, — no  easy  matter,  considering  the 
proofs  I  hold.  This  is  the  occasion  of  her  sickness.  The 
idea  that  her  son,  whom  she  adores,  should  be  obliged  to 
restore  to  me  the  name  and  fortune  of  which  he  robbed 
me  broke  her  heart.  She  could  see  me  suffer  the  most 
cruel  privations ;  but  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
her  son’s  displacement.  Rather  than  I  should  hurt  a 
hair  of  his  head,  she  would  consign  me  to  the  bottomless 
pit.” 

“  She  has  probably  acquainted  the  count  with  your 
discovery,”  said  Pere  Tabaret,  pursuing  his  idea. 

“  Hardly ;  for  the  count  has  been  absent  from  Paris 
more  than  a  month,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  until 
the  end  of  the  week.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  I  called  at  the  house,  as  I  wished  to  see  and  speak 
with  him.” 

“  You?  ” 

“  Yes.  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  reclaim  my  own  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  I  am  the  man  to  be  robbed,  spoiled, 
and  betrayed  with  impunity?  No,  I  have  rights;  and 
I  shall  make  them  good.  What  consideration  with¬ 
holds  me  from  lifting  up  my  voice  and  proclaiming  my 
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wrongs?  I  shall  claim  my  rights.  Do  you  think  that 
surprising?” 

“  No,  certainly,  my  friend ;  then  you  have  visited  M. 
de  Commarin’s  house  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  I  did  not  adopt  this  resolution  immediately,” 
continued  Noel.  “  My  discovery  made  me  at  first  al¬ 
most  lose  my  senses.  A  thousand  opposing  sentiments' 
agitated  me.  At  one  moment,  my  fury  blinded  me ;  the 
next,  my  courage  deserted  me.  I  would,  and  I  would 
not.  I  was  undecided,  uncertain,  wild.  The  eclat  that 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  publicity  of  such  an  affair 
terrified  me.  I  longed  to  recover, — I  zvill  recover  my 
name ;  but  I  would  at  the  same  time  preserve  that  noble 
name  from  stain.  I  would,  if  possible,  find  a  means  of 
conciliating  all  parties  concerned,  without  publicity  and 
without  scandal.”  ' 

“  You  decided?” 

“  Yes,  after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  days, — fifteen  days 
of  torture,  of  anguish !  Ah !  what  I  suffered  in  that  time ! 
I  neglected  my  business,  being  unable  to  fix  my  mind 
upon  any  kind  of  work.  During  the  day,  I  tried  by 
incessant  action  to  fatigue  my  body,  that  at  night  I 
might  find  forgetfulness  in  sleep.  Vain  hope:  since  I 
found  those  ill-omened  letters,  I  have  not  slept  an  hour.” 

From  time  to  time,  Pere  Tabaret  silently  consulted 
his  watch. 

“  M.  Daburon  will  be  asleep,”  thought  he. 

“  One  morning,”  continued  Noel,  “  after  a  night  of 
rage,  I  determined  to  end  all  uncertainty.  I  was  in  that 
desperate  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  gambler,  after 
successive  losses,  throws  upon  the  board  his  last  re¬ 
maining  coin.  I  called  a  carriage,  and,  with  a  beating 
heart,  gave  the  order,  ‘  To  the  Hotel  de  Commarin, 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.’  ” 
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The  old  amateur  allowed  a  sigh  of  impatience  to 
escape  him. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  houses  in  Paris,” 
■continued  Noel, — “  a  princely  dwelling,  worthy  the 
representation  of  an  illustrious  family, — almost  a  pal¬ 
ace.  Right  and  left  of  the  vast  courtyard  are  the  stables, 
where  twenty  horses  of  price  are  standing  in  reserve  for 
common  use.  At  the  back  rises  the  grand  fagade  of  the 
main  building,  majestic  and  severe,  with  its  sculptured 
pediment,  its  noble  portico,  and  its  double  flight  of 
marble  steps.  Behind  the  house  extends  a  large  garden, 
or  rather  a  park,  shaded  by  the  oldest  trees,  perhaps, 
in  Paris.” 

This  enthusiastic  description  sorely  tested  Pere  Tab- 
aret’s  patience ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  Noel 
by  a  question.  An  indiscreet  word  might  betray  him, 
and  reveal  his  relation  with  the  bureau  of  investigation. 

“  Standing  before  the  dwelling  of  my  ancestors,”  con¬ 
tinued  Noel,  “  you  cannot  comprehend  the  excess  of 
my  emotion.  Here,  said  I,  is  the  house  in  which  I  was 
born.  This  is  the  home  in  which  I  should  have  been 
reared;  and,  above  all,  this  is  the  spot  where  I  should 
reign  to-day,  whereon  I  stand  an  outcast  and  a  stranger, 
devoured  by  the  sad  and  bitter  memories,  of  which  ban¬ 
ished  men  have  died.  I  compared  my  brother’s  brill¬ 
iant  destinies  with  my  sad  and  laborious  career ;  and  my 
indignation  well  nigh  overmastered  reason.  The  mad 
impulse  stirred  me  to  force  the  doors,  to  rush  into  the 
grand  salon,  and  drive  out  the  intruder, — the  son  of 
Madame  Gerdy, — who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  son 
of  the  Countess  de  Commarin!  Out,  usurper,  out  of 
this.  I  am  the  master  here.  The  propriety  of  legal 
means  at  once  recurred  to  my  distracted  mind  however, 
and  restrained  me.  Once  more  I  stood  before  the  habi- 
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tation  of  my  fathers.  How  I  love  its  old  sculptures,  its 
grand  old  trees,  its  shaded  walks,  worn  by  the  feet  of 
my  poor  mother!  I  love  all,  even  to  the  proud  es¬ 
cutcheon,  frowning  above  the  principal  doorway,  fling¬ 
ing  its  defiance  to  the  theories  of  this  age  of  levellers.” 

This  last  phrase  conflicted  so  directly  with  the  code 
of  opinions  habitual  to  Noel,  that  Pere  Tabaret  was 
obliged  to  turn  aside,  to  conceal  his  amusement. 

“  Poor  humanity !  ”  thought  he ;  “  he  is  already  ths 
grand  seigneur.” 

“  On  presenting  myself,”  continued  the  advocate,  “  I 
demanded  to  see  the  Count  de  Commarin.  A  Swiss  por¬ 
ter,  in  grand  livery,  answered,  the  count  was  traveling, 
but  that  the  viscount  was  at  home.  This  ran  counter  tc 
my  designs ;  but  I  was  embarked ;  so  I  insisted  on  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  son  in  default  of  the  father.  The  Swiss  por¬ 
ter  stared  at  me  with  astonishment.  He  had  evidently 
seen  me  alight  from  a  hired  carriage,  and  so  deliber¬ 
ated  for  some  moments  as  to  whether  I  was  not  too  in¬ 
significant  a  person  to  have  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
to  visit  the  viscount.” 

“  But  tell  me,  have  you  seen  him  ?  ”  asked  Pere 
Tabaret,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience. 

“Of  course,  immediately,”  replied  the  advocate  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  raillery.  “  Could  the  examination,  think 
you,  result  otherwise  than  in  my  favor  ?  No.  My  white 
cravat  and  black  costume  produced  their  natural  effect. 
The  Swiss  porter  entrusted  me  to  the  guidance  of  a 
chasseur  with  a  plumed  hat,  who,  leading  me  across 
the  court  to  a  superb  vestibule,  transferred  me  to  the 
care  of  a  lackey ;  who,  in  company  with  five  or  six 
others,  was  lolling  upon  a  bench.  This  fine  gentleman 
led  me  up  a  spacious  staircase,  wide  enough  for  a  car¬ 
riage  to  ascend,  and  preceded  me  along  an  extensive 
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picture  gallery,  guided  me  across  a  vast  apartment,  of 
which  the  furniture  was  shrouded  in  sombre  coverings, 
and  finally  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of  the  valet  de 
chambre  of  Albert  de  Commarin;  that  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  bears  my  name.” 

“  I  understand,  I  understand.” 

“  I  had  passed  an  inspection ;  now  I  had  to  undergo 
an  examination.  M.  Albert's  valet  desired  to  be  in¬ 
formed  who  I  was,  whence  I  came,  and  what  I  wanted, 
what  was  my  profession,  and  all  the  rest.  I  answered 
simply,  that  I  was  unknown  to  the  viscount ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  converse  with  him  for  five 
minutes  upon  an  affair  of  the  most  urgent  nature.  I 
waited  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  reap¬ 
peared.  His  master  had  graciously  deigned  to  receive 
me. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his  reception  rankled  in 
the  advocate’s  breast.  He  could  not  forgive  Albert  his 
lackeys  and  his  valet  de  chambre.  He  forgot  the  words 
of  the  illustrious  duke,  who  said,  “  I  pay  my  valets  for 
being  insolent,  to  save  myself  the  trouble.”  Pere  Ta- 
baret  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  young  friend’s  bitter¬ 
ness,  in  speaking  of  these  trivial  details. 

“  Can  it  be  true,”  thought  he,  “  that  the  arrogance  of 
lackeys  is  the  secret  of  the  people’s  hatred  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  ?  ” 

“  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  salon,”  continued  Noel, 
“  simply  furnished,  the  only  ornaments  of  which  were 
weapons.  These,  ranged  against  the  walls,  were  of  all 
times  and  countries.  Never  have  I  seen  in  so  small  a 
space  vSo  many  muskets,  arquebusses,  pistols,  swords, 
sabres,  and  foils:  one  might  have  imagined  himself  in 
the  arsenal  of  a  maitre  de  armes.” 
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The  weapon  used  by  the  Widow  Lerouge’s  assassin 
naturally  recurred  to  the  old  fellow’s  memory. 

“  The  viscount,”  continued  Noel,  speaking  slowly, 
“  was  half  lying  on  the  divan  when  I  entered.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  jacket  and  pantaloons  of  velvet,  and  had 
around  his  neck  an  immense  scarf  of  white  silk.  I  do 
not  cherish  resentment  against  this  young  man.  He 
has  never  to  his  knowledge  injured  me.  He  had  no 
share  in  his  parent’s  crime.  I  am  therefore  able  to  speak 
of  him  with  justice.  He  is  handsome,  has  a  noble  air, 
and  carries  gracefully  the  name  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.  He  is  about  my  height,  of  the  same  brown 
complexion,  and  would  resemble  me,  perhaps,  if  he  did 
not  wear  a  beard.  Yet  he  appears  at  least  five  years 
younger;  but  this  is  readily  explained,  he  has  neither 
worked  nor  suffered.  He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  of 
the  earth,  who  traverse  life’s  road  on  such  soft  cushions 
that  they  are  never  injured  by  the  jolting  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  On  seeing  me,  he  arose  and  saluted  me  gra¬ 
ciously.” 

“  You  must  have  been  dreadfully  excited.” 

“  Less  than  I  am  at  this  moment :  remember,  I  was 
fifteen  days  preparing  for  this  interview ;  and  fifteen 
days  of  mental  torture  exhausts  one’s  emotions.  I  an¬ 
swered  the  question  I  saw  upon  his  lips.  ‘  Monsieur,’ 
said  I,  ‘  you  do  not  know  me ;  but  that  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  I  come  to  you,  charged  with  a  very  grave,  a 
very  sad  mission,  which  not  only  interests  you,  but 
touches  the  honor  of  the  name  you  bear.’  Without  doubt 
he  did  not  believe  me ;  for,  in  a  tone  of  the  coolest  im¬ 
pertinence,  he  asked  me  ‘Shall  you  be  long?’  I  an¬ 
swered  as  coolly,  ‘  Yes.’  ” 

“  Pray,”  said  Pere  Tabaret,  becoming  very  attentive. 
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“  do  not  omit  a  single  detail ;  it  may  be  very  important, 
you  understand/’ 

“  The  viscount,”  continued  Noel,  “  appeared  much 
disquieted.  At  length  he  said  courteously,  ‘  My  time  is 
hardly  at  my  own  disposal  this  morning.  I  am  at  this 
hour  engaged  to  call  upon  my  fiancee,  Mademoiselle 
d’Arlanges.  Can  we  not  postpone  this  conversation?  ’  ” 

“  Good !  another  woman,”  said  the  old  fellow  to  him¬ 
self. 

“  I  answered  the  viscount,  that  an  explanation  would 
admit  of  no  delay;  and,  as  I  saw  him  prepare  to  dis¬ 
miss  me,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  count’s  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  presented  to  him  one  of  the  letters.  On  rec¬ 
ognizing  his  father’s  handwriting,  he  became  more 
tractable,  declared  himself  at  my  service,  and  demanded 
permission  to  write  a  word  of  apology  to  the  lady  by 
whom  he  was  expected.  Having  written  the  note 
hastily,  he  handed  it  to  his  valet,  and  ordered  him  to 
send  it  to  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  immediately;  then, 
opening  the  door  of  the  adjoining  apartment,  his  li¬ 
brary,  he  requested  me  to  enter.” 

“  One  word,”  interrupted  the  old  fellow ;  “  was  he 
troubled  on  seeing  the  letters  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  After  closing  the  door, 
he  handed  me  a  chair,  and,  seating  himself,  said,  *  Now, 
monsieur,  explain  yourself.’  I  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  situation,  and  decided  to  strike  a  grand  coup. 

“  ‘  Monsieur,’  said  I,  ‘  my  mission  is  painful.  The 
facts  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  you  are  incredible.  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  do  not  interrupt  me,  and  do  not  answer  me 
until  you  have  read  the  letters  I  am  about  to  show 
you.’  He  regarded  me  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise, 
and  answered,  ‘  Speak !  I  can  hear  all.’  I  stood  up. 
‘  Monsieur,’  said  I,  •  I  must  inform  you  that  you  are 
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not  the  legitimate  son  of  M.  de  Commarin,  as  this  cor¬ 
respondence  will  prove  to  you.  The  legitimate  son  ex¬ 
ists  ;  and  he  it  is  who  sends  me.’  I  kept  my  eyes  on  his 
while  speaking;  and  I  saw  there  a  passing  gleam  of 
fury-:  for  a  moment  I  expected  he  was  about  to  spring 
at  my  throat.  He  spoke  quickly.  ‘  The  letters/  said  he 
in  a  short  tone.  I  handed  them  to  him.” 

“  How/’  cried  Pere  Tabaret,  “  these  letters — the  true 
ones  ?  How  imprudent !  ” 

“  And  why  ?  ” 

“If  he  had — I  don’t  know;  but — ”  the  old  fellow 
hesitated.  The  advocate  leaned  his  powerful  hand  upon 
the  old  man’s  shoulder. 

“  I  was  there,”  said  he  in  a  hollow  tone ;  “  and  I  prom¬ 
ise  you  the  letters  were  in  no  danger.” 

Noel’s  features  assumed  such  a  sudden  expression  of 
ferocity  that  the  old  fellow  was  terrified,  and  recoiled  in¬ 
stinctively. 

“  He  would  have  killed  him,”  thought  he. 

The  advocate  resumed. 

“  That  which  I  have  done  for  you  this  evening,  my 
friend,  I  did  for  the  viscount.  I  obviated,  at  least  for 
the  moment  the  necessity  of  reading  all  of  these  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  letters,  by  directing  his  attention  to 
those  marked  with  a  cross,  and  to  the  passages  of  most 
especial  importance,  indicated  with  a  red  pencil.” 

“  It  was  an  abridgement  of  his  penance,”  said  Pere 
Tabaret. 

“  He  was  seated,”  continued  Noel,  “  before  a  little 
table,  too  fragile  even  to  lean  upon.  I  was  resting 
against  the  mantelpiece.  I  followed  his  slightest  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  I  scanned  his  features  closely.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  so  sad  a  spectacle.  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years.  In  less  than  five  min- 
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utes  his  face  changed  to  a  degree  that  his  own  valet 
would  not  have  recognized  him.  He  held  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  his  hand,  with  which  from  time  to  time  me¬ 
chanically  he  wiped  his  lips;  and,  as  he  read,  the  lips 
became  as  white  as  the  handkerchief.  Large  drops  of 
sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead;  and  his  eyes  became 
dull  and  clouded,  as  if  a  film  had  covered  them :  but  not 
an  exclamation,  not  a  sign,  not  a  groan,  escaped  him, 
not  even  a  gesture.  At  one  moment,  I  felt  such  pity 
for  him  that  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  snatching  the 
letters  from  his  hands,  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  and 
taking  him  in  my  arms,  crying,  *  No,  you  are  my 
brother!  Forget  all;  let  us  remain  each  one  in  his 
place !  Let  us  love  one  another.’  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  took  Noel’s  hand,  and  pressed  it. 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  he,  “  I  recognize  my  generous  boy.”  • 

“  If  I  have  not  done  this,  my  friend,  it  is  because  I 
said  to  myself,  *  These  letters  burned,  would  he  recog¬ 
nize  me  as  his  brother  ?  ’  ” 

“  Ay !  ”  sighed  Pere  Tabaret,  “  it  is  true.” 

“  In  about  half  an  hour,  he  had  finished  reading:  he 
arose," and  facing  me  directly,  said,  *  You  are  right,  mon¬ 
sieur.  If  these  letters  are  really  written  by  my  father,  as 
I  believe  them  to  be,  they  distinctly  prove  that  I  am  not 
the  son  of  the  Countess  de  Commarin.’  I  did  not  an¬ 
swer.  *  Meanwhile,’  continued  he,  *  these  are  only  pre¬ 
sumptions.  Are  you  possessed  of  other  proofs?’  I  ex¬ 
pected,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  objections.  *  Ger¬ 
main,’  said  I,  ‘  can  speak.’  He  told  me  that  Germain  had 
been  dead  for  several  years.  Then  I  spoke  of  the  nurse, 
the  Widow  Lerouge.  I  explained  how  easily  she  could 
be  found  and  questioned,  adding  that  she  lived  at  la 
Jonchere.” 
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“And  what  said  he,  Noel,  to  this?”  demanded  Pere 
Tabaret  anxiously. 

“  He  preserved  a  moment’s  silence,  and  appeared  to 
reflect.  All  on  a  sudden  he  struck  his  forehead,  and 
said,  ‘  I  remember ;  I  know  her.  I  have  accompanied 
my  father  to  her  house  three  times,  and  have  seen  him 
give  her  considerable  sums  of  money.’  ” 

“  I  remarked  to  him  that  this  was  yet  another  proof. 
He  made  no  answer,  but  went  out  as  if  to  look  for 
something  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  returned  after 
some  minutes, — 

“  *  Monsieur,  said  he,  can  I  meet  the  legitimate  son  of 
the  count,  my  father?’  I  answered,  ‘You  see  him  be¬ 
fore  you,  monsieur !  ’  He  bowed  his  head,  and  mur¬ 
mured,  ‘  I  knew  it  was  he.’  He  took  my  hand,  and 
added,  ‘  Brother,  I  bear  you  no  grudge  for  the  step  you 
have  taken.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  wait  eight  or  ten 
days,  when  my  father  will  return.  I  will  explain  every 
thing  to  him;  and  I  promise  you  that  justice  shall  be 
done.  I,  on  my  side,-  lose  everything, — name,  position, 
fortune,  and,  worse  than  all,  I  shall  probably  lose  my 
plighted  bride,  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges,  who  is  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itself.  In  exchange,  it  is  true  I  shall  find 
a  mother.  I  will  labor  to  console  her  for  your  loss, 
monsieur,  and  win  her  love  by  tenderness  and  devo¬ 
tion.’  ” 

“  Did  he  really  say  that  ?  ” 

“  Almost  word  for  word.” 

“  Hypocrite !  ”  growled  the  old  fellow  between  his 
teeth. 

“  What  did  you  say?  ”  asked  Noel. 

“  I  say  that  he  is  a  fine  young  man ;  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  make  his  acquaintance.” 
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“  I  did  not  show  him  the  letter  referring  to  the  rup¬ 
ture,”  added  Noel;  “  so  that  he  is  ignorant  of  Madame 
Gerdy’s  misconduct.  I  voluntarily  deprived  myself  of 
this  proof,  rather  than  give  him  further  pain.” 

“  And  now?” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  waiting  the  count’s  return. 
I  shall  act  more  freely  after  hearing  what  he  has  to  say. 
To-morrow  I  shall  demand  permission  from  the  tribu¬ 
nals  to  examine  the  papers  belonging  to  Claudine.  If  I 
find  the  letters,  I  am  saved ;  if  not, — but,  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  have  taken  no  step  since  I  knew  of  this  assassi¬ 
nation.  Now,  what  is  your  advice?  ” 

“  The  briefest  counsel  demands  long  reflection,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  fellow,  who  was  in  haste  to  depart.  “  Alas ! 
my  poor  boy,  what  a  fate  yours  has  been !  ” 

“Terrible!  and,  in  addition  to  all  this  distraction,  I 
have  pecuniary  embarrassments.” 

“How!  you  who  spend  nothing?” 

“  I  have  advanced  large  sums  on  mortgages.  I  might 
make  use  of  Madame  Gerdy’s  fortune,  which  I  have 
hitherto  used  as  my  own ;  but  no,  I  could  not  bring  my¬ 
self  to  it.” 

“  You  certainly  ought  not ;  but  hold !  I  am  glad  you 
spoke  of  money :  you  can  render  me  a  service.” 

“  Very  willingly  ;  in  what  way  ?  ” 

“  I  have  in  my  secretary  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  which  trouble  me  exceedingly,  you  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand  why.  I  am  an  old  man,  weak  and  defenceless. 
If  any  one  knew  I  had  this  money — ” 

"  You  are  certainly  imprudent  in  running  such  a 
risk,”  acknowledged  the  advocate. 

“  Then,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “  to-morrow  I  will  give 
them  to  you  to  take  care  of.” 

But  remembering  he  was  about  to  put  himself  at  M. 
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Daburon’s  disposal,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  not  be 
free  on  the  morrow,  he  said, — 

“  But  no,  I  will  not  wait  until  to-morrow.  This  in¬ 
fernal  money  shall  not  remain  another  night  in  my 
keeping.” 

He  darted  out,  and  presently  reappeared,  holding  in 
his  hand  fifteen  bank  bills  of  a  thousand  francs  each. 

“  If  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present,”  said  he, 
handing  them  to  Noel,  “  you  can  have  more.” 

“  I  will  give  you  a  receipt,”  said  the  advocate. 

“  Time  enough  to-morrow.” 

“And  if  I  die  to-night?” 

“  Then,”  said  the  old  fellow  to  himself,  thinking  of 
his  will,  “  some  one  else  will  have  to  be  my  heir.  Good¬ 
night  !  ”  said  he  aloud :  “  you  have  asked  my  advice ; 
I  shall  require  the  night  for  reflection.  At  present  my 
brain  is  whirling;  I  must  go  out  into  the  air.  If  I  go  to 
bed  now,  I  shall  have  a  horrible  nightmare.  Good-night, 
my  boy ;  patience  and  courage.  Who  knows  whether  at 
this  very  hour  Providence  is  not  working  for  you  ?  ” 

He  went  out;  and  Noel,  leaving  his  door  open, 
listened  to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  as  he  descended  the 
stairs.  Almost  immediately  the  cry  of,  “  Open,  if  you 
please,”  and  the  banging  of  the  door  apprised  him  that 
Pere  Tabaret  was  in  the  street. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes  and  refilled  his  lamp,  then 
took  a  small  packet  from  one  of  his  bureau  drawers, 
slipped  into  his  pockets  the  bank  bills  given  him  by  his 
old  friend,  and  quitted  his  study,  of  which  he  locked  the 
door.  On  the  landing  of  the  staircase  he  paused.  He 
listened  so  intently  that  even  Madame  Gerdy’s  moans 
were  audible  to  him.  Hearing  nothing  else,  he  descended 
on  tiptoe.  A  minute  later  he  was  in  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Communicating  with  Madame  Gerdy’s  apartments 
was  a  room  on  the. ground  floor,  formerly  a  coach  house, 
but  used  by  her  as  a  lumber  room.  Here  were  heaped 
together  all  the  old  rubbish  of  the  household, — utensils 
past  service,  articles  become  useless  or  cumbrous.  Here 
were  also  stored  the  provision  of  wood  and  coal  for  win¬ 
ter  fuel. 

This  old  coach  house  had  a  small  door  opening  on  the 
street,  which  had  been  nailed  up  many  years  ago;  but  ' 
Noel  had  secretly  repaired  this  door,  provided  it  with 
a  lock,  of  which  he  kept  the  key,  and  by  its  means  was 
enabled  to  enter  or  leave  the  house  at  any  hour,  without 
the  porter’s  knowledge. 

By  this  door  the  advocate  went  out,  using  the  utmost 
caution  in  opening  and  closing  it. 

When  in  the  street,  he  remained  a  moment  stationary, 
as  if  hesitating  which  way  to  go.  Then,  turning  his 
steps  towards  the  railway  depot  of  St.  Lazare,  he  hailed 
a  passing  cab. 

“  Rue  Faubourg  Montmarte,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Provence,  and  make  haste,”  said  Noel,  entering  the  ve¬ 
hicle. 

At  the  spot  named,  the  advocate  alighted,  and  dis¬ 
missed  his  coachman.  Waiting  until  he  had  departed, 
Noel  turned  into  the  Rue  Provence,  and,  after  walking 
a  few  steps,  rang  the  door-bell  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
houses  in  the  street. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened. 

When  Noel  passed  before  the  loge,  the  porter  made 
him  a  bow,  at  once  respectful  and  patronizing, — one  of 
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those  salutations  which  Parisian  porters  reserve  for  pa¬ 
trons  of  open  hands  and  well-filled  purses. 

Arrived  at  the  second  floor,  the  advocate  paused, 
drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  entered  as  if  at  home. 

At  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  a  young  and 
pretty  waiting  woman,  with  a  bold  pair  of  eyes,  ran 
towards  him. 

“  Ah,  monsieur !  ”  cried  she. 

This  exclamation  escaped  her  just  loud  enough  to  be 
audible  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment,  and  serve  as 
a  signal,  if  needed.  It  was  as  if  she  cried,  “  Take  care !  ” 
Noel  did  not  seem  to  remark  it. 

“  Madame  is  there  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  and  very  angry,  too,  I  can  tell  you. 
This  morning  she  wanted  me  to  go  in  search  of  you.  A 
little  while  ago,  she  spoke  of  going  herself.  I  have  had 
much  difficulty,  monsieur,  in  not  disobeying  your  or¬ 
ders.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  advocate. 

“  Madame  is  in  the  smoking  room,”  continued  the 
soubrette.  “  I  am  making  her  a  cup  of  tea.  Will  mon¬ 
sieur  have  one  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Noel,  “  light  me,  Charlotte.” 

They  passed  through  successively  a  magnificent  din¬ 
ing  room,  a  splendid  salon  dori  in  the  style  of  Louis  the 
XIV.,  and  entered  the  smoking  room. 

This  was  a  rather  large  apartment,  of  which  the 
ceiling  was  remarkably  elevated.  On  entering  it,  the 
visitor  might  easily  imagine  himself  three  thousand 
miles  from  Paris,  in  the  house  of  some  opulent  manda¬ 
rin  of  the  celestial  empire  of  China.  Furniture,  carpets, 
hangings,  pictures, — all  had  evidently  been  imported  di¬ 
rect  from  Hongkong  or  Shanghai. 

A  rick  silk  tapestry,  representing  highly  colored  fig- 
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ures,  clothed  the  walls  and  hung  before  the  doors.  All 
the  empire  of  the  sun  and  moon  there  defiled  before  the 
spectator.  Corpulent  mandarins,  disported  themselves 
in  vermilion  landscapes,  or,  surrounded  by  lanterns,  lay 
stupefied  with  opium,  sleeping  under  their  parasols. 
Young  girls,  with  almond  shaped  eyes  elevated  at  the 
outer  corners,  stumbled  upon  their  diminutive  feet, 
swathed  in  bandalettes. 

The  carpet  of  a  tissue,  the  secret  of  which  is  unknown 
in  Europe,  was  strewn  with  fruits  and  flowers,  whose 
perfect  resemblance  to  natural  objects  might  have  de¬ 
ceived  a  bee.  On  the  silken  canopy,  which  hid  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  some  great  artist  of  Pekin  had  painted  fantastic 
birds,  opening  on  a  ground  of  azure  their  wings  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  of  gold. 

Slender  rods  of  lacquer,  encrusted  with  mother  of 
pearl,  held  the  draperies  in  place,  and  marked  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  apartment. 

Two  fantastic  chests  occupied  one  side  of  the  room. 
Furniture  of  capricious  and  incoherent  forms,  tables 
with  porcelain  tops,  and  chiffoniers  of  precious  woods 
encumbered  every  recess  or  angle. 

Then  there  were  ornamental  nic-nacs,  purchased  in 
the  bazars  of  Lien  Tsi,  le  Tahan,  from  Sou-Tcheou,  the 
artistic  city, — a  thousand  curiosities  impossible  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  from  the  ivory  chop  stick,  which  take  the  place 
of  our  forks,  to  the  tea-cups  of  porcelain,  thinner  than 
soap  bubbles, — miracles  of  the  reign  of  Kien  Loung. 

A  divan,  very  large  and  very  low,  piled  up  with 
cushions  covered  with  tapestry  similar  to  the  hangings, 
ran  along  the  back  of  the  room.  There  was  no  window ; 
but  instead  a  large  looking-glass,  reaching  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  was  let  into  the  wall,  in  front  of  which  was 
a  double  door  of  glass  with  movable  panes.  The  space 
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between  this  glass  door  and  the  mirror  was  filled  with 
plants  and  rare  exotics;  which,  being  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  presented  the  optical  illusion  of  a  conserva¬ 
tory. 

The  absent  fireplace  and  chimney  was  replaced  by 
registers  adroitly  concealed,  which  maintained  a  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  apartment  that  seemed  to  make  the  flow¬ 
ers  blow  upon  the  silk,  truly  harmonizing  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  this  luxurious  abode. 

When  Noel  entered,  a  young  woman  was  lying  on 
the  divan,  smoking  a  cigarette.  In  spite  of  the  tropical 
heat,  she  was  enveloped  in  great  shawls  of  magnificent 
cashmere. 

She  was  petite,  and  united  in  her  small  figure  all  the 
physical  beauties  in  such  perfection  as  only  small  women 
can.  Women  who  are  above  the  medium  height  are 
either  essays,  or  errors  of  nature.  If  handsome,  they  in¬ 
variably  present  some  defect ;  like  the  work  of  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  whose  faults,  unnoticed  when  presented  in  a  statu¬ 
ette,  become  glaring  when  exhibited  in  a  colossal  fig¬ 
ure. 

She  was  small ;  but  her  neck,  her  shoulders,  and  her 
arms  had  the  most  exquisite  contours.  Her  hands,  small 
and  plump,  even  to  the  retrousse  finger  tips  and  rosy 
nails,  were  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  seemed  preciously 
cared  for.  Her  feet,  encased  in  silken  stockings  almost 
as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  were  a  marvel ;  not  that  they  re¬ 
called  the  fabled  foot  which  Cinderella  thrust  into  the 
glassy  slipper;  but  that  other  foot, — more  real,  more 
palpable,  though  less  celebrated, — of  which  the  fair 
owner  (the  wife  of  a  well-known  banker)  used  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  model  to  her  admirers  in  bronze  or  in  marble. 

Her  face  was  not  beautiful,  nor  even  pretty :  but  her 
features  were  such  as  one  never  forgets ;  for,  at  the  first 
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glance,  they  startled  the  beholder  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  Her  forehead  was  a  little  high,  and  her  mouth 
unmistakably  large,  notwithstanding  the  provoking 
freshness  of  her  lips.  Her  eyebrows  seemed  to  have 
been  drawn  with  Chinese  ink ;  but,  unhappily  the  pencil 
had  been  used  too  heavily;  and  they  gave  her  an  un¬ 
pleasant  expression  when  she  frowned.  In  revenge  for 
these  defects,  her  smooth  complexion  had  a  rich  golden 
pallor;  and  her  black  and  velvety  eyes  possessed  enor¬ 
mous  magnetic  power.  Her  teeth  were  sound  and  of  a 
pearly  brilliancy  and  whiteness;  and  her  hair,  of  pro¬ 
digious  opulence,  was  black  and  waving,  and  glossy  as 
a  raven’s  wing. 

On  perceiving  Noel,  as  he  drew  aside  the  silken  cur¬ 
tain  which  served  as  a  door,  she  half-arose  and  leaned 
upon  her  elbow. 

“  So  you  have  come  at  last  ?  ”  said  she  in  a  tone  of 
vexation :  “  we  ought  to  be  very  happy !  ” 

The  advocate  was  almost  suffocated  by  the  oppressive 
temperature  of  the  room. 

“  How  warm  it  is !  ”  said  he;  “  it  is  enough  to  stifle 
one!” 

“  Do  you  find  it  warm  ?  ”  replied  the  young  woman. 
“  Well,  that  shows  the  extent  of  my  suffering !  I  am 
shivering :  but  it’s  your  fault ;  you  know  that  waiting  is 
insupportable  to  me.  It  acts  upon  my  nerves ;  and  I  have 
waited  for  you  since  yesterday.” 

“  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  come,”  said  Noel, — 
“  impossible !  ” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,”  continued  the  lady,  “  that 
to-day  was  my  settling  day;  and  I  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  bills  to  pay.  The  upholsterer  came.  Not  a 
sou  to  give  him.  The  coachmaker  sent  his  bill.  No 
money :  call  again !  then  this  old  swindler  who  holds  my 
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note  for  three  thousand  francs, — he  has  been  here,  mak¬ 
ing  a  frightful  row !  All  this  is  agreeable,  is  it  not  ?  ” 
Noel  bowed  his  head  like  a  truant  school-boy,  under¬ 
going  the  pedagogue’s  rebuke. 

“  It  is  but  one  day  behind,”  murmured  he. 

“  One  day  behind !  ”  retorted  the  young  woman ; 
“  and  is  that  nothing  ?  A  man  who  respects  himself 
may  permit  his  own  note  to  be  protested,  if  he  will ;  but 
that  of  his  mistress,  never !  ” 

“  For  what  do  you  take  me  ?  ”  continued  she,  working 
herself  into  a  passion.  “  Do  you  forget  that  I  receive  no 
consideration  from  you  except  money?  Very  well,  since 
I  am  to  have  nothing  else,  I  will  have  that  at  all  events ; 
and  the  day  it  is  not  forthcoming,  I  bid  you  good-by.” 

“  My  dear  Juliette ! — ”  began  the  advocate,  gently. 

“  Oh,  yes !  that’s  all  very  fine ;  but  I  have  heard  it  all 
before,”  interrupted  she.  “  Your  dear  Juliette !  your 
adored  Juliette!  and,  as  long  as  you  are  face  to  face 
with  Juliette,  she  is  an  angel,  if  she  would  allow  you  to 
make  a  fool  of  her :  but,  no  sooner  have  you  turned  your 
back  upon  Juliette,  than  she  is  given  to  the  winds;  and 
you  never  take  the  trouble  even  to  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  person  as  Juliette !  ” 

“How  unjust  you  are!”  replied  Noel.  “As  if  you 
are  not  well  assured  that  I  am  always  thinking  of  you. 
Have  I  not  proved  it  to  you  a  thousand  times  ?  Hold !  I 
am  going  to  prove  it  to  you  again  this  instant.” 

So  saying,  he  produced  the  small  packet  he  had  taken 
from  his  bureau,  and,  opening  it,  showed  her  a  hand¬ 
some  velvet  casket. 

“  See !  ”  said  he,  exultingly,  “  the  bracelet  you  wished 
for  so  much,  eight  days  ago,  at  M.  Beaugrau’s.” 

Madame  Juliette,  without  rising,  held  out  her  hand 
to  take  the  jewel  case,  and,  opening  it  with  the  utmost 
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nonchalance,  glanced  at  the  magnificent  bauble;  then, 
closing  the  casket,  she  threw  it  carelessly  upon  a  little 
table  near  her,  saying,  — 

“  It  looked  much  prettier  in  the  shop  window.” 

“  I  am  unfortunate,  this  evening,”  said  the  advocate, 
apparently  much  mortified  at  the  reception  of  his  costly 
present. 

“  Unfortunate,  my  friend?  Indeed,  how  so??’ 

“  I  see  plainly  the  bracelet  does  not  please  you.” 

“  Oh,  yes !  it  is  very  pretty ;  at  all  events,  it  will  com¬ 
plete  the  two  dozen.” 

At  this  Noel  almost  lost  patience:  but  he  controlled 
himself;  and,  as  she  was  silent,  he  went  on, — 

“  You  exhibit  little  sign  of  gratification.” 

“  Oh !  indeed !  ”  cried  the  lady.  “  I  am  not  grateful 
enough!  I  am  not  sufficiently  profuse  in  my  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  to  please  my  generous  benefactor?  You 
bring  me  a  present,  and  expect  instant  payment.  I  am 
to  fill  the  house  with  cries  of  joy,  and  throw  myself 
upon  my  knees  before  your  feet,  calling  you  a  great  and 
magnificent  seigneur !  ” 

Noel  was  unable  this  time  to  restrain  a  gesture  of  im¬ 
patience;  which  Juliette  perceived  plainly  enough,  to 
her  great  delight. 

“  Is  that  sufficient?  ”  continued  she.  “  Or  must  I  call 
Charlotte  to  admire  this  superb  monument  of  your  gen¬ 
erosity  ?  Shall  I  run  down  stairs  to  exhibit  it  to  the  por¬ 
ter  ?  shall  I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  my 
cook,  and  ask  her  if  I  ought  not  to  be  happy  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  lover  so  unboundedly  munificent  ?  ” 

The  advocate  raised  his  shoulders  like  a  philosopher, 
unable  to  answer  the  jests  of  a  child. 

“  A  truce  to  these  cutting  witticisms,”  said  he.  “  If 
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you  have  any  complaint  against  me,  better  to  say  so 
simply  and  seriously.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Juliette,  quickly,  changing  her  man¬ 
ner.  “  Let  us  be  serious.  And,  being  so,  let  me  tell  you 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  forgotten  the  bracelet, 
and  remembered  the  eight  thousand  francs  of  which  I 
have  such  pressing  need.” 

“  I  could  not  come.” 

“  You  might  send ;  there  are  messengers  at  the  street- 
corners.” 

“  If  I  have  neither  brought  nor  sent  them,  my  dear 
Juliette,  it  was  because  I  did  not  have  the  amount.  I 
have  trouble  enough  in  getting  a  promise  of  it  to-mor¬ 
row.  If  I  have  the  sum  this  evening,  I  owe  it  to  a 
chance  upon  which  I  could  not  have  counted  an  hour 
ago ;  and  I  have  brought  it  to  you  to-night,  at  the  risk 
of  compromising  myself.” 

“  Poor  man !  ”  said  Juliette,  in  a  tone  of  pity ;  then 
incredulously,  “  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  have  had 
difficulty  in  finding  ten  thousand  francs, — you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Noel,  calmly,  “  I!  ” 

The  young  woman  looked  at  her  lover,  and  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

“  You  are  superb  in  the  role  of  poor  young  man !  ” 
said  Juliette  scornfully. 

“  It  is  not  a  role,”  said  Noel  stolidly. 

“What  do  you  say?”  exclaimed  she;  “but  I  see 
what  we  are  coming  to.  This  amiable  confession  is  the 
preface.  To-morrow  you  will  be  very  much  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  will  be  ruined  \ 
Avarice  is  the  name  of  the  complaint  that  afflicts  you, 
my  friend.  Do  you  not  feel  a  pang  of  remorse  for  all  the 
money  you  have  lavished  upon  me  ?  ” 

“Selfish  woman !  ”  murmured  Noel,  angrily. 
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“  Truly,”  continued  the  lady,  "  I  pity  you,  unfortu¬ 
nate  lover!  Shall  I  get  up  a  subscription  for  you?  In 
your  place,  I  should  issue  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent.” 

Noel  lost  his  temper,  in  spite  of  his  resolution. 

“  You  think  it  a  laughing  matter?  ”  asked  he  bitterly. 
“  Well,  understand  me,  Juliette ;  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
expedients.  I  have  exhausted  my  resources!  I  am 
ruined !  ” 

The  eyes  of  the  young  woman  brightened.  She  Re¬ 
garded  her  lover  tenderly. 

“  Oh,  if  ’twas  only  true !  ”  said  she.  “  If  I  could  only 
believe  you !  ” 

The  advocate  was  wounded  to  the  heart. 

“  She  believes  me,”  thought  he ;  “  and  she  is  glad :  she 
detests  me.” 

He  was  deceived.  Madame  Juliette  never  loved  him 
so  well  as  at  that  moment.  The  idea  that  he  had  loved 
her  to  the  extent  of  ruining  himself  for  her,  without’ 
even  a  reproach  for  her  extravagance,  almost  trans¬ 
ported  her  with  joy.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however. 
She  became  immediately  incredulous.  The  expression 
of  her  eyes  changed  quickly. 

“  What  a  fool  you  must  think  me,  to  come  with  your 
romantic  stories  of  ruin,  and  expect  me  to  believe  them ! 
No,  no,  my  friend ;  such  men  as  you  do  not  ruin  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  your  vain  young  coxcombs  and  your 
drivelling  old  dotards  who  ruin  themselves  for  their 
mistresses.  You  are  a  very  gay  young  spark;  but  you 
never  lose  your  senses.  You  are  very  grave  and  prudent, 
and,  above  all,  very  strong.” 

“  Not  with  you,”  murmured  Noel. 

“  Pshaw !  then  leave  me  alone.  You  know  well  what 
you  are  about.  Instead  of  a  heart,  you  have  a  calculating 
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machine.  You  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  appraised 
me.  You  have  said  to  yourself,  ‘  I  can  afford  to  pay  this 
passion  so  much ;  ’  and  you  hold  yourself  to  your  word. 
'It  is  an  investment,  like  any  other,  in  which  one  re¬ 
ceives  a  certain  amount  of  interest  agreed  upon.  You 
are  capable  of  all  the  folly  and  extravagance  in  the 
world  that  does  not  go  beyond  your  limit  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  month !  If  it  runs  twenty  sous  over  the 
amount  fixed,  you  take  up  your  heart  and  your  hat,  and 
carry  them  somewhere  else.” 

“  It  is  true,”  answered  Noel,  coolly.  “  I  know  how  to 
count;  and  that  accomplishment  is  very  useful  to  me 
now,  since  it  enables  me  to  know  how  and  where  I  have 
spent  my  fortune.” 

“  Do  you  really  know  ?  ”  sneered  Juliette. 

“  And  I  can  tell  you,”  continued  he.  “  At  first,  you 
were  not  exacting;  but  the  appetite  came  with  eating. 
You  wished  for  luxury ;  you  had  it ;  splendid  furniture ; 
I  gave  it:  extravagant  toilettes,  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Provence,  with  a  marble  staircase  in  front,  a  carriage,  a 
pair  of  English  horses :  I  responded,  I  denied  you  noth¬ 
ing.  You  had  every  thing  you  desired.  I  speak  not  of  a 
thousand  fantasies.  I  include  neither  this  Chinese  cabi¬ 
net  nor  the  two  dozen  bracelets.  The  total  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs !  ” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  As  one  can  be  who  has  had  that  amount,  and  has 
it  no  longer.” 

“  Four  hundred  thousand  francs,  just  ?  Are  there  no 
centimes  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  There,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  present  you  with  the 
bills  duly  receipted ;  and  you  will  be  satisfied.” 
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The  entrance  of  the  waiting  woman  with  the  tea-tray- 
interrupted  this  amorous  duet,  of  which  Noel  had  ex¬ 
perienced  more  than  one  repetition. 

Madame  Juliette  Chaffour  was  a  Parisienne.  She 
was  born  about  1839,  in  the  highest  apartment  of  a 
house  in  the  Faubourg  Montmarte.  Her  mother  was  a 
beauty  of  some  note  in  her  day.  Her  father  was  un¬ 
known.  Her  infancy  was  a  long  alternation  of  beatings 
and  caresses,  equally  furious ;  and  she  was  fed  on  sugar 
plums,  sour  wine,  and  damaged  fruit:  so  that  her 
stomach  was  as  depraved  as  her  intelligence.  At  twelve 
years  old,  she  was  meagre  as  a  nail,  and  green  as  a  June 
apple ;  and,  as  for  her  mental  training,  a  strict  moralist 
would  have  considered  her  a  precocious  little  wretch, 
totally  destitute  of  principle. 

As  she  gave  no  promise  of  beauty,  she  was  placed  in 
a  store,  to  study  the  art  and  mystery  of  selling  ribbons 
and  laces ;  when  a  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman, — an  old  friend  of  her  mamma’s  many  years  ago, 
— accorded  her  his  protection.  This  prudent  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  a  connoisseur,  and  detected  the  promise  of 
charms,  where  others  saw  only  indications  of  ugliness. 
He  sent  his  protege  to  a  school,  to  receive  a  varnish  of 
education.  Here  she  learned  to  read  and  write  very 
badly,  to  play  the  piano  tolerably,  and  to  waltz  to  such 
perfection  that  she  turned  the  head  of  a  foreign  am¬ 
bassador,  whom  her  old  protector  brought  to  see  her  at 
one  of  his  visits. 

When  the  old  gentleman  came  to  take  her  from  the 
seminary,  he  found  she  had  been  taken  away  already, 
by  a  young  artist,  who  offered  her  half  of  every  thing 
he  possessed ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  she  quitted  the  studio  of  her  artistic  admirer, 
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with  her  entire  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a  cotton  pocket 
handkerchief. 

During  the  four  years  which  followed,  she  led  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence, — sometimes  with  little  else  to  live 
upon  but  Hope,  which  never  wholly  abandons  a  young 
girl  who  knows  she  has  good  eyes.  By  turns  she  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  again  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream  down  which  she  was  being  carried.  But  she  was 
reckless  and  imprudent.  Twice  had  fortune  in  fresh 
gloves  come  knocking  at  her  door ;  and  she  had  not  the 
sense  to  seize  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  paletot. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel, 
she  managed  to  get  an  appearance  at  a  small  theatre, 
and  acquitted  herself  adroitly  enough  in  the  trifling 
roles  entrusted  to  her ;  when  Noel,  by  the  merest  acci¬ 
dent,  encountered  her.  He  loved  her;  and  she  became 
his  mistress. 

The  advocate  did  not  displease  her  at  first.  She  ad¬ 
mired  him  for  his  polite  manners,  his  distinguished  air, 
his  learning,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  contempt 
for  all  that  was  unworthy,  and,  above  all,  for  his  un¬ 
alterable  patience,  which  nothing  could  tire.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  she  began  to  discover  qualities  to  her  less  admira¬ 
ble.  He  was  not  amusing.  He  never  made  her  laugh. 
He  absolutely  refused  to  accompany  her  to  any  of  the 
numerous  places  of  amusement  where  gaiety  puts  on 
her  holiday  garb  and  laughter  reigns  supreme.  For  ab¬ 
solute  lack  of  employment,  she  began  to  squander 
money ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  gratification  of  her  ex¬ 
travagant  desires  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  lover, 
her  aversion  to  him  increased. 

She  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men,  and 
treated  him  like  a  very  dog ;  and  this  not  from  natural 
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badness  of  disposition,  but  from  a  firm  belief  in  the  pre¬ 
cept, — the  only  one  ever  taught  her  by  her  mamma, — 
that  a  woman  is  beloved  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  she 
causes  and  the  mischief  she  does. 

Juliette  was  not  wicked;  and  she  believed  she  had 
much  to  complain  of.  The  dream  of  her  life  was  to  be 
loved  in  a  way  which  she  felt,  but  could  scarcely  have 
explained.  She  had  never  been  to  her  lover  more  than  a 
plaything.  She  understood  this ;  and,  as  she  was 
naturally  proud,  the  idea  enraged  her.  She  dreamed  of 
a  lover  who  would  be  devoted  enough  to  make  a  real 
sacrifice  for  her, — who  would  descend  to  her  level,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  raise  her  to  his.  She  despaired 
of  meeting  such  a  man. 

Noel’s  extravagance,  instead  of  melting  her  heart, 
hardened  it.  She  believed  he  was  very  rich,  and  actually 
resented  his  liberality  as  the  insolence  of  wealth;  for, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  her  extravagance,  she  cared 
little  for  money.  Noel  would  have  been  an  immense 
gainer  by  an  outspoken  frankness  that  would  have 
shown  her  clearly  his  situation.  He  lost  her  love  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  dissimulation,  that  left  her  ignorant 
of  the  sacrifices  he  was  making  for  her. 

Noel  adored  Juliette.  Until  the  fatal  day  he  saw  her, 
he  had  been  a  sage,  a  model  of  prudence  and  integrity. 
This,  his  first  and  only  passion,  burned  him  up;  and, 
from  the  disaster,  he  saved  only  appearances.  The  four 
walls  remained  standing;  but  the  interior  of  the  edifice 
was  destroyed.  Even  heroes  have  their  vulnerable  parts. 
Achilles  was  wounded  in  the  heel.  The  most  artfully 
constructed  armor  has  a  joint  somewhere.  By  Juliette, 
Noel  was  assailable;  and  her  entrance  made  way  for 
every  thing.  For  her,  in  four  years,  this  model  young 
man,  this  advocate  of  the  immaculate  reputation,  this 
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austere  moralist,  had  wasted  not  only  his  own  fortune, 
but  Madame  Gerdy’s  also. 

He  loved  Juliette  madly,  without  reflection,  without 
measure,  with  his  eyes  shut.  Near  her,  he  forgot  all  pru¬ 
dence,  and  became  reckless  of  consequences.  In  her 
boudoir,  he  dropped  his  mask  of  habitual  dissimula¬ 
tion,  and  his  vices  displayed  themselves  at  ease,  as  his 
limbs  in  a  bath. 

He  felt  himself  so  powerless  against  her  that  he  never 
essayed  to  struggle.  She  possessed  him.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  attempted  to  firmly  oppose  her  caprices ;  but  she 
had  made  him  pliable  as  the  osier.  Under  the  dark 
glances  of  this  girl,  his  strongest  resolutions  melted 
more  quickly  than  snow  beneath  the  April  sun.  She 
tortured  him ;  but  she  had  also  the  power  to  repay  him 
for  all, — by  a  word,  a  smile,  a  single  tear,  or  a  caress. 

Away  from  the  enchantress,  reason  returned  at  inter¬ 
vals;  and,  in  his  lucid  moments,  he  said  to  himself, 
“  She  does  not  love  me.  She  is  amusing  herself  with  my 
folly,  and  laughing  at  my  infatuation.”  But  her  love 
had  taken  such  deep  root  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not 
pluck  it  forth.  He  made  himself  a  monster  of  jealousy, 
to  torture  him  still  more,  and  was  constantly  occupied 
in  arguments  within  himself  respecting  her  fidelity.  But 
he  never  had  the  courage  to  declare  his  suspicions.  “  I 
should  either  have  to  leave  her,”  thought  he,  “  or  ac¬ 
cept  every  thing  in  the  future.”  At  the  idea  of  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  her,  he  trernbled,  and  felt  his  passion  strong 
enough  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  lowest  indignity. 
He  preferred  even  his  desolating  doubts  to  a  still  more 
dreadful  certainty. 

The  presence  of  the  maid  who  took  a  considerable 
time  in  arranging  the  tea-table  gave  Noel  an  opportunity 
to  recover  himself.  He  looked  at  Juliette ;  and  his  anger 
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took  flight.  Already  he  began  to  fear  he  had  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  cruel  to  her. 

When  Charlotte  retired,  he  came  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  divan  beside  his  mistress,  and  attempted  to  put  his 
arms  round  her. 

“  Come,,,  said  he  in  a  caressing  tone,  “  you  have  been 
angry  enough.. for  this  evening.  If  I  have  done  wrong, 
you  have  punished  me  sufficiently.  Make  peace,  and 
embrace  me.”  She  repulsed  him  angrily,  and  said  in  a 
dry  tone, — 

“  Let  me  alone !  How  many  times  must  I  repeat,  that 
I  am  suffering  from  nervousness  this  evening.” 

“  Suffer,  my  love  ?  what  ails  you  ?  shall  I  bring  the 
doctor?  ” 

“  There  is  no  need.  I  know  the  nature  of  my  malady. 
It  is  called  ennui ;  and  the  doctor  cannot  cure  me.” 

Noel  rose  with  a  discouraged  air,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  other  side  of  the  tea-table,  facing  her.  His  resig¬ 
nation  bespoke  how  habituated  he  had  become  to  these 
rebuffs.  Juliette  snubbed  him ;  but  he  returned  always, 
like  the  poor  dog  who  lies  in  wait  for  the  instant  when 
his  caresses  may  not  be  inopportune. 

“  You  have  told  me  very  often,  during  the  last  few 
months,  that  you  feel  ennui.  What  have  I  done  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Well,  why  then  ? 

“  My  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  imprisonment,” 
answered  the  young  woman  with  flashing  eyes.  “  Do 
you  think  it  very  amusing  to  be  shut  up  here  all  alone 
until  you  come  in,  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral?  Look  at 
yourself, — sad,  disagreeable,  restless,  suspicious,  de¬ 
voured  by  a  prying  jealousy!  ” 
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“  Your  reception  of  me,  my  dear  Juliette,  this  even¬ 
ing,”  ventured  Noel,  “  was  enough  to  extinguish  gaiety 
and  freeze  good  humor;  and,  as  for  my  jealousy,  one 
fears  where  one  loves.” 

“  Thank  you,  monsieur.  I  am  the  occasion  of  your 
sad  looks  and  grave  speeches!  Go,  then,  and  find  an¬ 
other  woman  expressly  formed  to  suit  your  ideas,  and, 
if  you  cannot  find  her,  have  one  made  to  order;  and, 
when  you  get  her,  then  shut  her  up  in  a  cave,  and  show 
her  to  yourself  once  a  day,  after  dinner,  with  the  des¬ 
sert,  when  the  champagne  is  on  the  table.  That’s  your 
idea  of  happiness,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  done  better  not  to  have  come,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  advocate. 

“  Indeed !  That  I  might  remain  alone  here,  without 
any  thing  to  occupy  me  except  a  cigarette  and  a  stupid 
book,  that  I  go  to  sleep  over?  Do  you  call  this  an  ex¬ 
istence,  even,  never  to  budge  out  of  the  house  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  life  of  all  the  honest  women  that  I  know,” 
replied  the  qxlvocate,  dryly. 

“  Then  I  cannot  compliment  them  on  their  enjoyment. 
They  merit  all  the  respect  they  gain  by  being  honest 
women,  if  they  have  no  more  amusement  than  that. 
Happily  for  me,  however,  I  am  not  an  honest  woman ; 
although  I  might  as  well  be,  housed  up  more  closely 
than  the  wife  of  a  Turk,  with  your  sorrowful  face  for 
my  only  distraction.” 

“  You  housed  up  ?  You  live  in  a  prison,  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I !  ”  continued  Juliette,  with  eager  opposition. 
“  Let  us  see.  Have  you  ever  brought  one  of  your  friends 
here?  No.  Monsieur  hides  me.  When  have  you  offered 
me  your  arm  for  a  promenade?  Never.  Monsieur’s  dig¬ 
nity  would  be  sullied,  if  he  were  seen  in  my  company.  I 
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have  a  carriage.  Have  you  entered  it  three  times  ?  Per¬ 
haps;  but  then  you  pulled  up  the  blinds!  I  ride  out 
alone.  I  promenade  alone.” 

“  Always  the  same  refrain,”  interrupted  Noel,  his  an¬ 
ger  beginning  to  rise,  “  without  ceasing  these  discon¬ 
tented  complainings,  as  if  you  had  yet  to  learn  the  rea¬ 
son  why  this  state  of  things  exists.” 

“  I  am  not  ignorant,”  pursued  the  young  girl,  “  that 
you  blush  for  me.  I  know,  at  the  same  time,  men  who 
carry  higher  crests  than  yours  who  willingly  show  them¬ 
selves  by  the  side  of  their  mistresses.  Monsieur  trembles 
for  the  fine  name  of  Gerdy  that  I  am  tarnishing ;  whilst 
the  sons  of  the  greatest  families  in  France  are  not  afraid 
to  proclaim  their  preferences  to  all  the  world.” 

This  home-thrust  enraged  Noel,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Madame  Chaffour. 

“  Enough  of  these  recriminations !  ”  cried  he,  rising. 
“  If  I  hide  our  relations,  it  is  because  I  am  constrained 
to  do  so.  Of  what  do  you  complain?  You  have  unre¬ 
strained  liberty ;  and  you  use  it,  too,  and  so  largely  that 
your  actions  altogether  escape  me.  You  accuse  me  of 
creating  a  vacuum  around  you.  I  bring  no  friends  to 
visit  you.  Am  I  to  blame  for  the  circumstances  of  my 
position?  My  friends  have  been  accustomed  to  see  me 
in  a  home  whose  aspect  speaks  of  modest  competence, 
not  unrestrained  extravagance.  Can  I  bring  them  here, 
to  be  astonished  by  your  luxury,  by  this  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments, — -a  monument  of  my  folly  ?  Would  they  not  in¬ 
quire  of  me,  from  whom  have  I  taken  the  money  that 
maintains  this  mad  profusion? 

“  I  may  have  a  preference :  granted ;  but  I  have  no 
right  to  throw  away  a  fortune  which  is  not  my  own. 
The  day  it  becomes  known  that  my  folly  enables  you 
to  pursue  your  career  of  extravagance,  my  future  pros- 
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pects  are  destroyed.  What  client  would  confide  his  in¬ 
terests  to  an  imbecile  who  permitted  himself  to  be  ruined 
by  the  woman  whose  toilettes  are  the  talk  of  Paris?  I 
am  not  a  noble.  I  haye  neither  an  historical  name  to  tar¬ 
nish  nor  an  immense  fortune  to  lose.  I  am  Noel  Gerdy, 
advocate.  My  reputation  is  all  that  I  possess.  It  is  a 
false  reputation,  you  will  say.  Be  it  so.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
is  necessary  to  me ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  keep  it.” 

Juliette  knew  Noel  by  heart.  She  saw  that  she  had 
gone  far  enough. 

“  My  friend,”  said  she,  tenderly,  “  I  do  not  wish  to 
pain  you.  You  must  be  indulgent.  I  am  horribly  ner¬ 
vous  this  evening.” 

This  simple  change  of  tone  delighted  the  advocate, 
and  sufficed  almost  to  calm  his  anger. 

“You  drive  me  mad  with  your  injustice,”  said  he. 
“  While  I  exhaust  my  imagination  to  find  what  can  be 
agreeable  to  you,  you  are  perpetually  attacking  my 
gravity;  and  forty-eight  hours  have  not  elapsed  since 
we  were  plunged  in  all  the  extravagance  of  the  carnival. 
To  please  you,  I  kept  the  fete  of  Shrove  Tuesday  like 
a  student.  I  took  you  to  the  theatre ;  I  put  on  a  domino, 
and  accompanied  you  to  the  ball  at  the  opera,  and  even 
invited  two  of  my  friends  to  sup  with  us.” 

“  It  was  very  gay  indeed,”  answered  the  young  girl, 
making  a  wry  face. 

“  So  it  seemed  to  me.” 

“  Did  it,  indeed  ?  Then  you  are  not  difficult  to  please. 
We  went  to  the  Vaudeville,  it  is  true,  but  separately,  as 
we  always  do, — I  alone  above,  you  below.  At  the  ball, 
you  looked  the  very  picture  of  misery;  and,  at  the  sup¬ 
per-table,  your  friends  were  as  melancholy  as  a  pair  of 
owls.  I  obeyed  your  orders,  by  affecting  hardly  to  know 
you ;  and,  by  the  way,  although  you  drank  like  a  sponge, 
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I  could  not  see  that  you  became  a  whit  more  cheerful, 
even  when  you  were  drunk.” 

“  A  proof,”  interrupted  Noel,  “  that  we  ought  not  to 
force  our  tastes.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

He  took  a  few  steps  in  the  room,  and  looked  at  his 
watch. 

“  An  hour  gone  already,”  said  he.  “  My  love,  I  must 
leave  you.” 

“  How,  already  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to  my  great  regret:  my  mother  is  dangerously 
sick.” 

He  displayed,  and  counted  on  the  table,  the  bankbills 
given  him  by  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  My  petite  Juliette,”  said  he,  “  here  are  not  eight 
thousand  francs,  but  ten  thousand.  You  will  not  see  me 
again  for  some  days.” 

“  You  are  going  to  leave  Paris,  then?  ” 

“  No ;  but  my  entire  time  will  be  absorbed  by  an  affair 
of  immense  importance.  If  I  succeed  in  my  undertak¬ 
ing,  mignonne,  our  future  happiness  is  assured ;  and  you 
will  soon  see  how  well  I  love  you !  ” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Noel,  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“  I  cannot,  now.” 

“  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,”  pleaded  the  young  girl, 
hanging  round  his  neck,  raising  herself  upon  the  points 
of  her  toes  to  approach  her  lips  to  his.  The  advocate 
embraced  her ;  and  his  resolution  seemed  to  waver. 

“  No,”  said  he,  at  length,  “  I  am  serious,  I  cannot. 
Of  what  use  to  awaken  in  you  hopes  that  may  never  be 
realized?  Now,  my  cherished,  hear  me  well.  Whatever 
may  happen,  understand,  you  must  under  no  pretext 
whatever  again  come  near  my  house,  as  you  had  once 
the  imprudence  to  do.  Do  not  even  write  to  me.  By  dis¬ 
obeying,  you  may  do  me  an  irreparable  injury.  If  any 
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accident  occurs,  send  for  me  by  this  old  extortioner, 
Clergeot.  I  ought  to  have  a  visit  from  him  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after ;  he  holds  notes  of  mine.” 

Juliette  recoiled,  menacing  Noel  with  a  mutinous 
gesture. 

“  You  will  not  tell  me  any  thing?  ”  insisted  she. 

“  Not  this  evening ;  but  shortly  I  will  tell  you  every 
thing,”  replied  the  advocate  embarrassed  by  the  pierc¬ 
ing  glances  of  her  dark  eyes. 

“  Always  some  mystery !  ”  cried  Juliette,  piqued  at 
the  want  of  success  attending  her  blandishments. 

“  This  will  be  the  last,  I  swear  to  you !  ” 

“  Noel,  my  good  man,”  said  the  young  girl  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  tone,  “  you  are  hiding  something  from  me :  I  know 
it;  I  read  it  in  your  face.  For  several  days, — how  I 
cannot  precisely  explain, — you  have  been  completely 
changed.” 

“  I  swear  to  you,  Juliette — ” 

“  No,  swear  nothing ;  I  should  not  believe  you.  Only 
remember,  no  attempt  at  deceiving  me,  I  forewarn  you. 
I  am  a  woman  to  revenge  myself.” 

The  advocate  evidently  was  ill  at  ease. 

“  The  affair  in  question,”  stammered  he,  “  can  as  well 
fail  as  succeed.” 

“  Enough !  ”  interrupted  Juliette ;  “  your  will  shall  be 
obeyed.  I  promise  that.  All  right,  monsieur.  Good¬ 
night.  I  am  going  to  bed.” 

The  door  was  not  shut  upon  Noel  when  Charlotte 
was  installed  on  the  divan,  near  her  mistress.  Had  the 
advocate  been  listening  at  the  door,  he  would  have  heard 
Madame  Juliette  say, — 

“  What  a  scene !  No,  Charlotte,  I  can  endure  him  no 
longer.  I  am  afraid  of  him.  He  is  capable  of  killing 
me!  I  can  see  it  in  his  glance.” 
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The  soubrette  vainly  tried  to  defend  Noel;  but  her 
mistress  did  not  listen.  She  murmured, — 

“  Why  does  he  absent  himself  ?  and  what  is  he  plot¬ 
ting?  Some  mischief,  I  am  sure.  An  absence  of  eight 
days !  It  is  suspicious.  Can  he  by  any  chance  be  going 
to  be  married?  Ah!  if  I  knew  it.  You  weary  me  to 
death,  my  good  Noel,  with  your  gravity  and  your  jeal¬ 
ousy;  and  I  am  determined  to  break  with  you  one  of 
these  fine  mornings ;  but  I  cannot  permit  you  to  quit  me 
first.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  get  married,  and  dismiss  me. 
No,  no,  my  mysterious  friend,  I  must  have  some  in¬ 
formation  about  your  business  of  immense  importance.” 

But  Noel  did  not  listen  at  the  door.  He  left  the  house 
in  haste,  descended  the  Rue  Provence  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  gained  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  and  entered  as  he  had 
departed, — by  the  secret  door.  He  had  hardly  reached 
his  study,  when  the  nurse  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  woman,  “  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  answer  me !  ” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  said  with  impatience, 
“What  is  it  now?” 

“  Monsieur,”  stammered  the  servant  in  tears,  “  this  is 
the  third  time  I  have  called,  and  you  have  not  answered. 
Come,  I  implore  you.  I  am  afraid  madame  is  dying !  ” 

He  followed  the  nurse  to  Madame  Gerdy’s  chamber. 
He  must  have  found  her  terribly  changed ;  for  he  could 
not  restrain  a  movement  of  terror. 

The  sick  woman  struggled  painfully  beneath  her  cov¬ 
erings.  Her  face  was  of  a  livid  paleness,  as  though 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  her  veins ;  and  her  eyes, 
which  glittered  with  a  sombre  fire,  seemed  covered  with 
a  film.  Her  hair,  loose  and  disordered,  falling  over  her 
cheeks  and  upon  her  shoulders,  contributed  to  her  wild 
appearance.  She  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  groan 
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hardly  audible,  or  murmured  unintelligible  words.  At 
times,  a  fiercer  pang  than  common  forced  from  her  a 
cry  of  anguish.  She  did  not  recognize  Noel. 

“  You  see,  monsieur,”  said  the  nurse. 

“  Yes.  Who  would  have  believed  her  malady  could 
advance  so  rapidly  ?  Quick,  run  to  Dr.  Herve !  he  will 
come  immediately,  when  you  tell  him  it  is  for  me.” 

And  he  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair,  facing  the 
sick  woman. 

Doctor  Herve  was  one  of  Noel’s  friends, — an  old 
school-fellow,  his  companion  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  in 
his  student  days.  The  doctor’s  history  differed  in  noth¬ 
ing  from  that  of  most  young  men,  who,  without  fortune, 
friends,  or  influence,  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  hazardous  of  professions  in  Paris. 

A  man  of  remarkable  courage  and  self-reliance,  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing  superior  talent,  Herve  determined 
neither  to  exile  himself  in  a  country  village,  nor  place 
himself  under  the  control  of  some  unprincipled  dealer 
in  drugs,  as  many  of  his  companions  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  doing,  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence.  “  I 
will  remain  in  Paris,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  I  will  there 
become  celebrated.  I  shall  be  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
hospital,  and  wear  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.” 

To  enter  upon  this  path  of  thorns,  leading  to  an  arch 
of  triumph,  the  future  academician  ran  himself  twenty 
thousand  francs  in  debt  to  furnish  a  small  office.  Here, 
armed  with  a  patience  which  nothing  could  fatigue,  an 
iron  resolution  that  nothing  could  subdue,  he  struggled 
and  waited.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
understand  what  sufferings  are  endured  by  the  poor, 
proud  man.  who  waits  in  a  black  coat,  freshly  shaven, 
with  smiling  lips,  while  he  is  starving  of  hunger.  The 
refinements  of  civilization  have  inaugurated  punish- 
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ments  compared  to  which  the  torture  practised  on  his 
victim  by  the  savage  Indian  is  mercy. 

The  unknown  physician  must  begin  by  attending  the 
sick  beds  of  the  poor  who  cannot  pay  him,  becoming 
known  to  the  mass  of  human  beings  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  needs  of  their  fellow-men.  He  is  called  in  by 
a  citizen  of  the  better  class,  to  save  the  expense  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  more  thriving  practitioner.  The  sick  man  is 
profuse  in  promises,  while  he  is  in  danger;  but,  when 
cured,  he  recovers  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  forgets 
the  doctor’s  fee. 

After  seven  years  of  heroic  perseverence,  Herve  ob¬ 
tained  at  last  a  circle  of  patients  who  paid  his  fees.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  he  had  lived  and  paid  the  exorbitant  in¬ 
terest  of  his  debt ;  but  he  had  succeeded  at  last.  Three 
or  four  pamphlets  and  a  prize  won  without  much  in¬ 
trigue,  attracted  public  attention  to  him.  He  became  the 
great,  the  famous  physician  of  Paris. 

But  he  is  no  longer  the  brave  young  enthusiast,  full 
of  the  faith  and  hope  that  attended  him  in  his  visits  to 
the  poor,  whose  lives  he  saved  without  other  payment 
than  their  prayers.  He  comes  now  to  the  rich  man’s 
sick  bed,  stronger  and  more  self-reliant  than  ever,  it  is 
true,  but  neither  hoping  for  nor  rejoicing  in  success.  He 
had  used  up  those  feelings  in  the  days  when  he  had  not 
wherewith  to  pay  for  his  dinner.  For  his  great  fortune 
in  the  time  to  come,  he  had  paid  too  dearly  in  the  past ; 
and  now.  to  attain  success  is  to  take  a  revenge.  At  thirty- 
five,  he  is  blase,  filled  with  disgust  at  the  deceptions  of 
the  world  and  believing  in  nothing.  Under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  universal  benevolence,  he  conceals  universal 
scorn.  His  finesse,  sharpened  by  the  grindstone  of  ad¬ 
versity,  has  become  mischievous.  And,  while  he  sees 
through  all  disguises  worn  by  others,  he  hides  his  penc- 
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tration  carefully  under  a  mask  of  cheerful  good-nature 
and  jovial  lightness. 

But  he  was  good,  he  was  devout,  and  he  loved  his 
friends. 

He  arrived,  hardly  dressed,  so  great  had  been  his 
haste.  His  first  word  on  entering  was, — 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ” 

Noel  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  pointed  to  the 
bed. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  the  doctor  completed  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sick  woman,  and  returned  to  his  friend. 

“  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  ”  demanded  he  shortly. 
“  It  is  necessary  I  should  know.” 

The  advocate  started  at  this  question. 

“  Know  what  ?  ”  stammered  he. 

“  All,”  answered  Herve.  “  This  is  a  case  of  encepha- 
lite.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  symptoms.  It  is  an 
uncommon  malady,  and  generally  fatal.  Even  when  the 
life  of  the  patient  is  saved,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
usually  remain  arrested.  Who  can  have  occasioned  this  ? 
There  is  no  local  injury  to  the  brain  or  its  bony  cover¬ 
ing.  The  mischief  has  been  caused  by  some  violent 
emotion  of  the  soul, — a  shock,  the  intelligence  of  some 
catastrophe !  ” 

•  Noel  interrupted  his  friend  by  a  gesture,  and  drew 
him  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

“Yes,  my  friend,”  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  “Madame 
Gerdy  has  experienced  great  mental  suffering.  She  has 
been  tortured  by  remorse  for  crime,  and  apprehension 
of  discovery.  Listen,  Herve.  I  will  confide  to  your 
honor  and  our  friendship  a  secret.  Madame  Gerdy  is 
not  my  mother.  She  has  despoiled  me,  to  enrich  her 
son  with  my  fortune  and  my  name.  Three  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  my  discovery  of  this  unworthy  fraud.  This 
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discovery  was  the  shock  you  have  suspected.  Since 
then,  she  has  been  dying  minute  by  minute.” 

The  advocate  expected  some  exclamations  of  aston¬ 
ishment,  some  questions  regarding  the  particulars  of 
this  singular  history,  from  his  friend;  but  the  doctor 
received  the  explanation  without  remark,  as  a  simple 
statement,  indispensable  to  his  understanding  the  case. 

“  Three  weeks,”  murmured  he ;  “  that  explains  every 
thing.  Has  she  appeared  to  suffer  much  during  the 
time?  ” 

“  She  complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  head,  dim¬ 
ness  of  sight,  and  a  noise  as  of  the  surging  of  water 
in  her  ears;  but  do  not  conceal  any  thing  from  me, 
Herve ;  is  there  serious  danger  ?  ” 

“  So  serious,  my  friend,  that  I  am  undertaking  a 
hopeless  task  in  attempting  a  cure.” 

“  Ah !  good  heaven !  ” 

“  You  asked  for  the  truth,  my  friend ;  and  I  have  had 
the  courage  to  answer,  because  you  tell  me  this  poor 
woman  is  not  your  mother.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
can  save  her ;  but  this  miracle  we  may  prepare  for.  And 
now  to  work.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Eleven  o’clock  was  striking  at  the  Terminus  of 
St.  Lazare,  when  Pere  Tabaret  left  his  house,  stunned 
and  bewildered  by  the  flood  of  information  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  poured  upon  him.  Having  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
strain  himself  while  in  Noel’s  presence,  his  sudden  re¬ 
lease  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  deportment  was  de¬ 
lightful.  On  gaining  the  street,  he  reeled  like  a  drunk¬ 
ard  when  he  first  breathes  the  open  air,  after  leaving  the 
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heated  atmosphere  of  the  wine  shop,  so  intense  was  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  revelations,  just  made  by  his  friend 
Noel. 

Notwithstanding  his  haste  to  arrive  at  M.  Daburon's, 
he  did  not  take  a  carriage.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  walk¬ 
ing.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whose  brain  exercise 
brings  clearness.  As  he  went  along,  his  ideas  clashed 
and  shifted  themselves,  as  grains  of  wheat  when  shaken 
in  a  basket.  Without  hastening  his  pace,  he  gained  the 
Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin,  crossed  the  boulevard  with  its 
resplendent  cafes,  and  turned  into  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

*  He  walked  along,  unconscious  of  external  objects, 
tripping  and  stumbling  over  the  inequalities  of  the  side¬ 
walk,  or  slipping  on  the  greasy  pavement.  If  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  proper  road,  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  im¬ 
pulse  that  guided  him.  His  mind  was  following  through 
the  darkness  the  mysterious  thread  of  which  he  had 
seized  the  almost  imperceptible  end  at  Jonchere. 

Persons  laboring  under  strong  emotion  frequently, 
without  knowing  it,  utter  their  thoughts  aloud,  little 
thinking  into  what  indiscreet  ears  their  revelations  or 
disjointed  phrases  may  fall.  At  every  step,  we  meet  in 
Paris  people  babbling  to  themselves,  and  unconsciously 
confiding  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  their  dearest  se¬ 
crets,  like  cracked  vases  that  allow  their  contents  to 
steal  away.  Often  the  passers  by  take  these  eccentric 
monologuists  for  madmen.  Often  the  idle  or  curious  fol¬ 
low,  and  amuse  themselves  by  receiving  these  strange 
confidences.  It  was  an  indiscretion  of  this  kind  which 
told  the  ruin  of  Riscara  the  rich  banker.  Lambreth,  the 
assassin  of  the  Rue  Venise,  betrayed  himself  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner. 

“  What  a  vein !  ”  said  Pere  Tabaret.  “  What  an  in¬ 
credible  piece  of  good  fortune!  Gevrol  has  well  said, 
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that,  after  all,  the  cleverest  agent  of  the  police  is  chance. 
Who  would  have  imagined  such  a  history?  I  was  not, 
however,  very  far  from  the  reality.  I  smelt  out  an  in¬ 
fant  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery !  But  who  would  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the  substitution? — an  old 
sensational  effect,  used  up  long  ago  in  plays  and  novels. 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  danger  of  following 
preconceived  ideas  in  police  investigation.  We  are  af¬ 
frighted  at  unlikelihood ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  the  great¬ 
est  unlikelihood  proves  often  to  be  the  truth.  We  re¬ 
treat  before  the  absurd ;  and  the  absurd  turns  out  to  be 
the  very  thing  we  should  examine.  Every  thing  is  possi¬ 
ble. 

“  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  crowns  for  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  evening.  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  I  deliver  up  the  criminal ;  and  I  give  Noel  a  hearty 
clap  on  the  shoulder  to  recover  his  title  and  hi^  fortune. 
For  once  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  boy  raised  to 
fortune  from  the  school  of  adversity.  But,  pshaw!  he 
will  be  like  all  the  rest.  Prosperity  will  turn  his  head. 
Already  he  begins  to  prate  of  his  ancestors.  Poor  hu¬ 
manity  !  ”  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  “  It  is  my 
friend  Madame  Gerdy  who  has  astonished  me  most  of 
all, — a  woman  to  whom  I  would  have  given  absolution 
before  waiting  to  hear  confess ;  and  then  to  think  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  asking  her  hand  in  marriage !  What 
a  narrow  escape !  B-r-r-r !  ” 

At  this  thought,  the  old  fellow  shivered.  He  saw 
himself  married,  and  all  on  a  sudden  discovering  the 
antecedents  of  Madame  Tabaret,  becoming  mixed  up 
with  a  scandalous  prosecution,  compromised,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous. 

“  When  I  think,”  he  went  on  laughing,  as  his 
thoughts  took  another  direction, — “  when  I  think  of 
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my  worthy  Gevrol  running  after  the  man  with  the  ear¬ 
rings  in  his  ears!  Ha,  ha!  Travel,  my  boy,  travel! 
Voyages  inform  youth.  How  vexed  he  will  be  when  he 
hears  of  this !  He  will  wish  me  dead.  I  must  jest  with 
him  a  little,  just  a  little.  I  cannot  help  it.  If  he  wishes 
to  do  me  any  injury,  M.  Daburon  must  protect  me. 
Talking  of  Daburon.  Am  I  not  going  to  take  a  thorn 
out  of  his  foot.  I  can  see  him  from  this  spot  opening 
his  eyes  like  saucers,  when  I  say  to  him,  ‘  I  have  the 
rascal !  ’  This  investigation  will  bring  him  honor,  when 
all  the  credit  is  due  to  me.  He  will,  at  the  least,  receive 
the  cross  of  honor.  So  much  the  better.  He  will  come 
to  me  again,  this  judge.  If  he  is  asleep,  I  am  going  to 
give  him  an  agreeable  awaking.  How  he  will  over¬ 
power  me  with  questions !  How  he  will  want  to  know 
the  end,  before!  can  relate  the  beginning!  ” 

Pere  Tabaret,  who  was  now  crossing  the  bridge  of  St. 
Pere’s,  stopped  suddenly.  “  Hold !  ”  said  he,  “  the  de¬ 
tails?  I  have  not  got  them.  I  know  the  story  only  in 
the  gross.” 

He  continued  his  walk,  and  resumed, — ■“  They  are 
right  at  the  office ;  I  am  too  hasty.  I  am  too  fond  of  ro¬ 
mancing,  as  Gevrol  says.  When  I  was  with  Noel  I 
ought  to  have  cross-examined  him,  until  I  extracted 
from  him  all  those  little  points  of  evidence  which  now 
I  can  only  guess  at ;  but  I  was  carried  away.  I  drank 
in  his  words.  I  would  willingly  have  had  him  tell  the 
story  in  one  sentence.  But,  after  all,  it  is  but  natural. 
When  one  is  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  he  does  not  stop  to 
shoot  a  blackbird.  Besides,  by  insisting  on  minute  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  might  have  awakened  suspicions  in  Noel’s 
mind,  and  led  him  to  discover  that  I  am  working  up  the 
case  for  the  Rue  Jerusalem.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  blush 
for  my  connection  with  the  police;  I  am  even  vain  of 
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it;  but  I  love  to  think  that  no  one  suspects  it, — to  see 
how  stupid  people  are  in  not  knowing  the  police  who 
protect  and  guard  them.  And  now  for  the  interview; 
for  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey/’ 

M.  Daburon  had  gone  to  bed,  but  had  given  orders  to 
his  servant;  so  that  Pere  Tabaret  had  but  to  give  his 
name,  to  be  conducted  to  the  magistrate’s  sleeping-room. 

At  sight  of  his  amateur  agent,  the  judge  addressed 
him  quickly, — 

“  There  is  something  extraordinary !  What  have  you 
discovered  ?  have  you  got  a  clew  ?  ” 

“  Better  than  that,”  answered  the  old  fellow,  smiling 
at  ease. 

“  Speak  quickly !  ” 

“  I  have  got  the  culprit !  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  ought  to  have  been  satisfied;  he  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  an  effect.  The  judge  bounded  from  his 
bed., 

“  Already?  ”  said  he.  “  Is  it  possible?  ” 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  M.  the  judge  of  in¬ 
quiry  that  I  know  the  author  of  the  crime  of  Jonchere.” 

“  And  I,”  said  the  judge, — “  I  proclaim  you  the  most 
able  of  police  agents  past  or  future.  I  shall  certainly 
never  hereafter  undertake  an  investigation  without  your 
assistance.” 

“  You  are  too  kind,  monsieur.  I  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  discovery  is  due  to 
chance  alone.” 

“You  are  modest,  M.  Tabaret.  Chance  assists  only 
wise  men.  She  disdains  to  aid  the  stupid;  but  I  beg 
you  will  be  seated  and  talk.” 

Then  with  a  lucidity  and  precision  of  which  few 
would  have  believed  him  capable,  the  old  fellow  repeated 
to  the  judge  all  of  Noel’s  story.  He  repeated  from 
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memory  the  extracts  from  the  letters,  almost  without 
changing  a  word. 

“  These  letters,”  added  he,  “  I  have  seen ;  and  I  have 
even  carried  off  one,  in  order  to  verify  the  writing. 
Here  it  is.” 

“  Yes,”  murmured  the  magistrate, — “  yes,  M.  Tab- 
aret,  you  have  discovered  the  criminal.  The  evidence 
is  palpable,  even  to  the  blind.  Heaven  has  willed  this. 
Crime  engenders  crime.  The  misdeeds  of  the  father 
have  made  the  son  an  assassin.” 

“  I  have  not  given  you  the  names,  monsieur,”  said 
Pere  Tabaret.  “  I  wished  first  to  hear  your  opinion 
of  the  evidence.” 

“  Oh !  you  can  name  them,”  interrupted  the  judge 
with  a  certain  degree  of  animation.  “  If  ever  so  high 
in  position,  they  shall  not  escape  the  law.  A  French 
magistrate  never  hesitates.” 

“I  know  it,  monsieur;  but  we  are  going  high  this 
time.  The  father  who  has  sacrificed  his  legitimate  to 
his  natural  son  is  the  Count  Rheteau  de  Commarin ; 
and  the  assassin  of  the  Widow  Lerouge  is  the  natural 
son,  Albert  Vicomte  de  Commarin !  ” 

Pere  Tabaret,  like  an  accomplished  artist,  had  uttered 
these  words  with  a  deliberate  emphasis,  expecting  con¬ 
fidently  to  produce  a  great  impression.  His  attempt 
overshot  itself.  M.  Daburon  was  struck  with  stupor. 
He  remained  motionless,  his  eyes  dilated  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  Mechanically  he  repeated  it,  like  a  strange  word, 
the  sense  of  which  he  was  trying  to  understand. 

“  Albert  de  Commarin !  Albert  de  Commarin !  ” 

“  Yes,”  insisted  Pere  Tabaret,  “  the  noble  viscount. 
He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  suspected,  I  know.” 

But  he  perceived  the  alteration  of  the  judge’s  face; 
and,  a  little  frightened,  he  approached  the  bed. 
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“Are  you  unwell ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  answered  Daburon,  without  knowing  what 
he  said.  “  I  am  very  well ;  but  the  surprise,  the  emo¬ 
tion,” — 

“  I  understand  that,”  said  the  old  fellow. 

“  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
do  not  depart.  We  must  converse  at  some  length  on 
this  business.  Will  you  step  into  my  study?  There 
ought  to  be  a  fire  still  burning  there.  I  will  rejoin  you 
in  an  instant.” 

Then  Daburon  rose  lightly  from  the  bed,  put  on  a 
dressing-gown,  and  seated  himself,  or  rather  fell,  into 
an  arm-chair.  His  face,  to  which  the  exercise  of  his 
austere  functions  had  given  the  immobility  of  marble, 
reflected  the  most  cruel  agitation;  while  his  eyes  be¬ 
trayed  the  inward  agony  of  his  soul. 

The  name  of  Commarin,  suddenly  pronounced,  awak¬ 
ened  in  him  the  most  sorrowful  recollections,  and  tore 
open  a  wound  but  badly  healed.  This  name  recalled  to 
him  an  event  which  had  rudely  extinguished  his  youth 
and  broken  his  life.  Involuntarily,  he  carried  his 
thoughts  back  to  this  epoch,  and  compelled  himself 
to  taste  again  all  its  bitterness. 

An  hour  ago,  it  had  seemed  to  him  far  removed,  and 
already  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  One  word  had 
sufficed  to  recall  it,  clear  and  distinct.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  this  event  with  which  he  connected  the  name 
of  Albert  de  Commarin  dated  from  yesterday,  instead 
of  which  two  years  had  elapsed. 

Pierre  Marie  Daburon  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Poitou.  Three  or  four  of  his  ancestors  had 
filled  successively  the  most  considerable  offices  in  the 
province.  Why,  then,  had  they  not  bequeathed  a  title 
and  their  arms  to  their  descendants  ? 
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The  magistrate’s  worthy  father  inhabited  an  ugly 
modern  castle;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs’  worth  of  the  best  land  in 
France.  His  mother  was  a  Cottevise-Luxe,  from  whom 
he  inherited  the  blood  of  the  highest  nobility  of  Poitou, 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  families  in  France,  as  every 
one  knows. 

When  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  inquiry  in  Paris, 
his  parentage  opened  for  him  without  delay  five  or  six 
aristocratic  salons ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  extend  his 
circle  of  acquaintance. 

He  possessed,  however,  few  of  the  qualifications  for 
social  success.  He  was  cold  and  grave  even  to  sadness, 
reserved  and  timid  to  excess.  His  mind  wanted  bril¬ 
liancy  and  lightness ;  he  lacked  the  facility  of  repartee, 
and  the  amiable  art  of  conversing  without  a  subject, — 
which  is  almost  a  necessity  in  mixed  companies.  He 
could  neither  relate  a  bon  mot  nor  pay  a  compliment. 
Like  most  men  who  feel  deeply,  he  was  unable  to  trans¬ 
late  his  impressions  immediately.  Reflection  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  him ;  and  he  fell  back  upon  himself. 

To  compensate  for  these  defects  he  possessed  other 
qualities  more  solid, — nobility  of  sentiment,  strength  of 
character,  and  integrity  of  purpose.  Those  who  knew 
him  quickly  learned  to  esteem  his  sound  judgment,  his 
keen  sense  of  honor,  and  tq  discover  under  his  cold  ex¬ 
terior  a  warm  heart,  an  excessive  sensibility,  and  a  deli¬ 
cacy  almost  femininet  In  a  word,  although  he  might  be 
eclipsed  by  the  wits  and  triflers  of  a  crowded  salon, 
he  charmed  all  hearts  in  a  smaller  circle,  where  he  felt 
warmed  by  the  purer  atmosphere  of  sympathy. 

He  accustomed  himself  to  go  abroad  a  great  deal. 
He  reasoned,  wisely  perhaps,  that  a  magistrate  can  make 
better  use  of  his  time  than  by  remaining  shut  up  in 
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his  study,  in  company  with  books  of  law.  He  thought 
a  man,  to  be  a  judge,  ought  to  know  something  of 
mankind;  and,  with  that  belief,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  subject.  An  attentive  and  discreet  ob- 
server,  he  examined  around  him  the  play  of  human 
interests  and  passions,  exercised  himself  in  disentang¬ 
ling  and  manoeuvring  at  need  the  strings  of  the  pup¬ 
pets  he  saw  moving  about  him.  Piece  by  piece,  so  to 
say,  he  labored  to  comprehend  the  working  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  machine  called  society,  of  which  he  was  charged 
to  overlook  the  movements,  regulate  the  springs,  and 
preserve  the  healthful  action. 

All  on  a  sudden,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  of  i860  and  1861,  Daburon  disappeared.  His 
friends  sought  for  him ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
What  had  become  of  him  ?  Inquiry  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  passed  nearly  all  his  evenings  at  Madame 
d’  Arlanges’  house.  The  surprise  was  as  great  as  it 
was  natural. 

This  dear  marquise  was,  or  rather  is, — for  she  is 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living, — a  person  rather  out  of 
date  and  rococo  in  the  dowagers  of  the  Princess  de 
Southenay’s  circle.  She  is  surely  the  most  singular 
link  between  the  eighteenth  century  and  our  own.  How, 
and  by  what  marvelous  process  she  has  been  preserved 
such  as  we  see  her,  from  so  remote  an  age  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  a  more  puzzling  question  than  we  can  explain. 
Listening  to  her,  you  would  swear  that  she  was  yester¬ 
day  at  one  of  the  queen’s  soirees,  whose  passion  for 
cards  was  the  annoyance  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  whose  par¬ 
ties  the  great  ladies  cheated  openly  in  emulation  of  each 
other. 

Manners,  language,  habits,  even  costume  she  pre¬ 
served  them  all;  and,  as  time  had  touched  them,  not  to 
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beautify  but  to  disfigure,  the  effect  was  not  the  most 
pleasing.  A  glimpse  of  her  head-dress  is  more  than  a 
long  article  of  review  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  an 
hour’s  conversation,  more  than  a  volume  of  the  “  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.” 

She  was  born  in  a  little  German  principality,  where 
her  parents  had  taken  refuge  from  their  wild  and  rebel¬ 
lious  people..  She  had  been  nursed,  when  a  child,  on  the 
knees  of  old  Emigres,  in  a  salon  very  old  and  very  much 
gilded,  resembling  a  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Her  mind 
was  awakened  amid  the  hum  of  antediluvian  conversa¬ 
tions,  her  imagination  aroused  by  arguments  a  little 
less  profitable  than  those  of  an  assembly  of  dunces,  con¬ 
voked  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  Greek  hexameter.  Here 
she  imbibed  a  fund  of  ideas,  which,  applied  to  the 
forms  of  society  to-day,  are  grotesque,  as  would  be 
those  of  an  individual  shut  up  for  twenty  years  in  an 
Assyrian  museum. 

The  empire,  the  restoration,  the  monarchy  of  July, 
the  second  republic,  the  second  empire,  have  passed 
beneath  her  windows;  but  she  has  not  taken  the  pains 
to  open  them.  All  that  has  taken  place  since  ’89  she 
ignores,  or  at  most  looks  upon  as  a  dream,  a  nightmare, 
and  expects  an  awakening.  She  has  seen  every  thing; 
but  she  has  seen  it  through  spectacles  of  her  own  mak¬ 
ing,  which  present  objects  not  as  they  are,  but  as  she 
wishes  them  to  be. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  was  straight  as  an  ar¬ 
row,  and  had  never  known  a  day’s  sickness.  She  ate 
her  four  meals  a  day  with  the  appetite  of  a  grape-gath¬ 
erer,  and  drank  when  she  was  thirsty.  She  was  so  vi¬ 
vacious  and  active  that  she  never  rested  save  when 
sleeping,  or  when  seated  at  her  favorite  game  of  piquet. 
She  professed  an  undisguised  contempt  for  the  silly  wo- 
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men  of  our  century,  who  dine  on  the  wing  of  a  par¬ 
tridge,  and  talk  you  to  death  with  philosophical  disquisi¬ 
tions.  Positive  and  over-bearing  in  all  things,  her  word 
was  prompt  and  easily  understood.  Her  language  was 
never  rendered  obscure  by  unnecessary  delicacy.  She 
never  shrank  from  using  the  most  appropriate  words  to 
express  her  meaning.  If  she  offended  some  refined 
ears,  so  much  the  worse, — for  their  owners.  What  she 
most  detested  was  hypocrisy. 

She  believed  in  God ;  but  she  believed  also  a  little  in 
Voltaire.  In  fact,  her  devotion  was,  to  say  the  least, 
problematical.  However,  she  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  curate  of  her  parish,  and  was  very  particular  about 
the  arrangement  of  her  dinner  on  the  days  she  honored 
him  with  an  invitation  to  her  table.  She  considered 
him  a  subaltern,  very  useful  to  her  salvation,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  the  honor  of  opening  for  her  the  gate  of  para¬ 
dise. 

She  was  shunned  like  the  plague.  Everybody  dreaded 
her  high  voice,  her  terrible  indiscretion,  and  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  speech  she  seemed  to  affect,  in  order  to  claim 
the  right  of  saying  the  most  unpleasant  things  before 
your  face.  Of  all  her  family,  there  remained  only  her 
granddaughter,  whose  father  had  died  very  young. 

Of  a  fortune  originally  large,  she  had  been  able  to 
preserve  but  a  small  remnant,  on  which  she  supported 
her  small  household  in  genteel,  or  rather  aristocratic 
poverty.  She  was,  however,  proprietor  of  the  pretty 
little  house  in  which  she  lived  near  the  Invalides,  situ¬ 
ated  between  a  rather  narrow  court  and  a  very  extensive 
and  beautiful  garden. 

So  circumstanced,  she  considered  herself  the  most 
unfortunate  of  God’s  creatures,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  crying  miserere!  From  time  to  time, 
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she  declared  she  expected  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  beg¬ 
gary,  and  to  die  in  a  hospital. 

A  friend  of  M.  Daburon’s  presented  him  one  evening 
to  the  Marquise  d’Arlanges,  having  dragged  him  to  her 
house  in  a  mirthful  mood,  saying,  “  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  phenomenon, — a  ghost  of  the 
past  in  flesh  and  bone.” 

The  marquise  received  the  magistrate"  graciously 
enough;  and  her  eccentricities  amused  him.  On  his 
second  visit,  she  amused  him  still  more ;  for  which  rea¬ 
son,  he  came  a  third  time.  But  she  amused  him  no 
longer;  henceforth,  every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  studying  the  charms  of  the  young  and  tender 
rose  who  was  blooming  into  loveliness,  in  this  to  him 
henceforth  enchanted  dwelling. 

Madame  d’Arlanges  conceived  a  violent  friendship 
for  him,  and  became  eloquent  in  his  praise. 

“  A  most  charming  young  man,”  she  declared,  “  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensible !  What  a  pity  he  was  not  born —  ” 
(Her  ladyship  meant  born  of  noble  parentage,  but  used 
the  phrase  as  ignoring  the  fact  of  the  unfortunates  who 
arc  not  noble  having  been  born  at  all ;)  “  although  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  he  ought  to  be.  His  family,  by  the 
father’s  side,  were  people  of  considerable  importance; 
and  his  mother  was  a  Cottevise,  who  made  a  mesalliance. 
I  approve  of  the  young  man,  and  shall  advance  him  in 
the  world  by  my  countenance.” 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  favorable  impression  he 
had  made  upon  the  marquise  was,  that  she  condescended 
to  pronounce  his  name  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
preserved  this  affectation  of  forgetfulness  of  the  names 
of  people  who  were  not  “  born,”  and  who  in  consequence 
have  no  right  to  names.  She  was  so  confirmed  in  this 
habit,  that,  if  by  accident  she  pronounced  the  name  of 
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one  of  those  people  correctly,  she  repeated  it  imme¬ 
diately  in  some  ridiculous  manner. 

At  his  first  visit,  the  judge  was  amused  to  hear  his 
name  changed  every  time  she  addressed  him  in  the  most 
unaccountable  way.  Successively  she  made  it  Taburon, 
Dabiron,  Maliron,  Laridon;  but  in  less  than  three 
months,  she  called  him  Daburon  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  duke  of  something,  and  seigneur  of  some¬ 
where. 

On  occasions,  she  amused  herself,  endeavoring  to 
prove  to  the  worthy  magistrate  that  he  must  be  noble, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be.  She  would  have  been  happy,  if 
she  had  succeeded  in  making  him  wrap  himself  up  in 
a  title,  and  put  a  coat  of  arms  upon  his  visiting  cards. 

“  How  is  it  possible,”  said  she,  “  that  your  ancestors, 
eminent,  wealthy,  and  influential,  never  thought  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  title  for  their  descendants  ?  What  a  pity  they 
have  not  left  you  some  presentable  coat  of  arms !  ” 

“  My  ancestors  were  proud,”  responded  M.  Daburon. 
“  They  preferred  being  foremost  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  becoming  newly-created  nobles.” 

Upon  which  the  marquise  explained,  and  proved  to  a 
demonstration,  that  between  the  most  influential  and 
wealthy  untitled  citizen  and  the  smallest  scion  of  no¬ 
bility,  there  was  an  abyss  that  all  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  fill  up. 

They  who  were  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  the 
magistrate’s  visits  to  this  celebrated  “  relic  of  the  past  ” 
had  no  idea  that  the  real  attraction  was  not  the  mar¬ 
quise  but  her  granddaughter,  Claire,  whose  presence 
converted  the  old-fashioned  house  into  a  bower  of  en¬ 
chantment. 

Mademoiselle  Claire  d’Arlanges  had  already  seen  sev¬ 
enteen  summers.  She  was  very  gracious  and  sweet  in 
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manner,  and  ravishing  in  her  natural  innocence  and 
fearlesness  of  harm.  She  had  blonde,  ash-colored  hair, 
very  fine  and  thick,  which  she  wore  over  a  large  roll 
above  her  forehead,  and  which  fell  in  large  masses  upon 
her  neck,  in  the  most  artless  fashion  imaginable.  Her 
figure,  though  graceful,  was  rather  slender ;  but  her  face 
recalled  the  celestial  pictures  of  Guido.  Her  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  long  lashes  of  a  hue  darker  than  her  hair, 
had  above  all  an  adorable  expression. 

A  certain  air  of  antiquity,  caught  from  association 
with  her  grandmother,  added  yet  another  charm  to  the 
young  girl’s  manners.  She  had  more  sense,  however, 
than  her  relative;  and,  as  her  education  was  not  ne¬ 
glected,  she  had  imbibed  ideas  of  the  world  in  which 
she  lived  sufficiently  exact  to  preserve  her  from  imita¬ 
ting  her  grandmother’s  absurdities.  This  education, 
these  practical  ideas,  Claire  owed  to  her  governess,  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  marquise  had  thrown  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  cultivating  her  mind. 

This  governess,  Mademoiselle  Schmidt,  chosen  at 
hazard,  taken  “  with  eyes  shut,”  happened  by  the  most 
fortunate  chance  to  be  both  well  informed  and  possessed 
of  principle.  She  was,  what  is  often  met  with  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  woman  at  once  romantic  and 
practical,  of  the  tenderest  sensibility  and  the  severest 
virtue.  This  good  woman,  while  she  carried  her  pupil 
into  the  land  pf  sentimental  phantasy  and  poetical  im¬ 
aginings,  gave  her  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical 
instruction  in  matters  relating  to  actual  life;  and,  while 
she  deprived  Claire  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  manner  that  rendered  her  grandmother  so  ridicu¬ 
lous,  she  preserved  in  her  mind  all  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  her  position  and  the  relations  between  them. 

This  was  the  young  girl  who  attracted  M.  Daburon  to 
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Madame  d’Arlanges’  salon  where  he  sat  evening  after 
evening,  listening,  without  hearing,  to  her  rigmaroles, 
her  interminable  anecdotes  of  the  emigration ;  while  he 
gazed  upon  Claire,  as  a  fanatic  upon  his  idol.  Often, 
in  his  ecstasy,  he  forgot  where  he  was  for  the  moment, 
absolutely  became  oblivious  of  the  old  lady’s  presence; 
although  her  shrill  voice  was  piercing  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear,  as  a  needle  goes  through  cloth.  Suddenly  re¬ 
called  to  consciousness,  he  answered  her  at  cross-pur¬ 
poses,  committing  the  most  singular  blunders,  which 
he  labored  afterwards  to  explain.  But  this  did  not  much 
impede  the  conversation.  Madame  d’Arlanges  did  not 
perceive  her  courtier’s  absence  of  mind ;  and  her  ques¬ 
tions  were  of  such  a  length,  and  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly,  that  the  answers  were  of  little  consequence. 
Having  a  listener,  she  was  satisfied,  provided  that  from 
time  to  time  he  gave  signs  of  life. 

When  obliged  to  sit  down  to  piquet,  he  cursed  below 
his  breath  the  game  and  its  detestable  inventor.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  his  cards.  He  made  mistakes  every 
moment,  dealt  without  seeing,  and  forgot  to  cut.  The 
old  dame  was  annoyed  by  these  continual  distractions; 
but  she  did  not  scruple  to  profit  by  them.  She  watched 
the  deal,  rectified  all  mistakes;  while  she  counted  au¬ 
daciously  points  she  never  made,  and  pocketed  his 
money  without  remorse. 

As  Daburon's  timidity  was  extreme,  and  Claire  was 
unsociable  to  excess,  they  never  spoke  to  each  other. 
During  the  entire  winter,  the  judge  did  not  address  ten 
times  a  direct  word  to  the  young  girl;  and,  on  these 
rare  occasions,  he  had  learned  by  heart  mechanically  the 
phrase  he  proposed  to  repeat  to  her,  well  knowing  that, 
without  this  precaution,  he  would  be  obliged  to  remain 
silent. 
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But  at  least  he  saw  her,  he  breathed  the  same  air  with 
her,  he  heard  her  voice,  whose  pure  and  harmonious  vi¬ 
brations  thrilled  his  very  soul. 

By  constantly  watching  her  eyes,  he  learned  to  un¬ 
derstand  all  their  expressions.  He  believed  he  could 
read  in  them  all  her  thoughts,  and  through  them  look 
into  her  soul  as  into  an  open  window. 

“  She  is  pleased  to-day,”  said  he  to  himself ;  and 
then  he  was  happy.  At  other  times,  he  thought,  “  She 
has  met  with  some  annoyance  to-day ;  ”  and  immediately 
he  became  sad. 

The  idea  of  asking  for  her  hand  many  times  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination ;  but  he  never  dared  to  entertain 
it.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  marquise’s  prejudices,  her 
devotion  to  titles,  her  dread  of  mesalliance,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  she  would  reject  his  suit ;  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
risk  the  dissolution  of  his  present  happiness  upon  so 
slender  a  hope  of  success.  Poor  man !  he  had  reached 
the  altitude  of  love  where  it  feeds  upon  its  own  misery. 

“  Once  repulsed,”  he  thought,  “  the  house  is  shut 
against  me;  and  then  farewell  to  happiness:  this  life  is 
finished  for  me.” 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  very  rational  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  some  other  might  see  Mademoiselle 
d’Arlanges;  seeing,  love  her,  and  in  consequence,  de¬ 
mand  and  perhaps  obtain  her. 

In  either  case,  hazarding  a  proposal,  or  hesitating 
still,  he  must  certainly  lose  her  in  the  end.  By  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring,  his  mind  was  made  up. 

One  fine  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  April,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  Hotel  d’Arlanges,  having  truly  need 
of  more  bravery  than  if  he  were  a  soldier  about  to  face 
a  battery.  He,  like  the  soldier,  whispered  to  himself 
“  Victory  or  death !  ”  The  marquise,  who  had  gone  out 
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shortly  after  breakfast,  had  just  returned  in  a  terrible 
rage,  and  was  uttering  screams  like  an  eagle. 

This  was  what  had  taken  place.  She  had  had  some 
work  done  by  a  neighboring  painter  some  eight  or  ten 
months  before;  and  the  workman  presented  himself  a 
hundred  times  to  receive  payment,  without  avail.  Tired 
of  this  proceeding,  he  had  summoned  the  high  and 
mighty  Marquise  d’Arlanges  before  the  courts. 

This  summons  had  exasperated  the  marquise ;  but  she 
kept  the  matter  to  herself,  having  decided,  in  her  wis¬ 
dom,  to  call  upon  the  judge  of  the  court  himself,  and 
request  him  to  reprimand  the  insolent  painter  who  had 
dared  to  plague  her  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  fine  project  may  be  guessed.  The  judge 
had  been  compelled  to  eject  her  forcibly  from  his  office ; 
hence  her  fury. 

M.  Daburon  found  her  in  the  rose-colored  boudoir 
in  half  dishabille,  and  complete  disorder  of  head-dress, 
red  as  a  peony,  surrounded  by  the  debris  of  glass  and 
china  which  had  fallen  under  her  hands  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  passion.  To  complete  her  annoyance, 
Claire  and  her  governess  were  gone  out.  An  excited 
and  terrified  femme  de  chambre  was  inundating  the  old 
lady  with  water,  in  the  hope  of  calming  her  nerves. 

She  received  Daburon  as  a  messenger  direct  from 
Providence.  In  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  she  told 
her  story,  interlarded  with  interjections  and  impreca¬ 
tions. 

“  Do  you  comprehend  this  judge?  ”  cried  she.  “  This 
must  be  some  frantic  Jacobin, — some  son  of  the  furies, 
who  washed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  king.  Oh  ! 
my  friend,  I  read  stupor  and  indignation  on  your  visage. 
He  has  listened  to  the  complaint  of  this  buffoon,  to 
whom  I  had  given  the  means  of  living,  by  employing 
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him.  And  when  I  waited  upon  him  in  his  office,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  as  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  do,  some  severe 
remonstrances,  he  actually  turned  me  out  of  the  room ! 
me  Lturned  me  out !  ” 

At  this  painful  recollection,  she  made  a  fierce  gesture 
with  her  arms.  In  her  sudden  movement,  she  struck  a 
superb  flacon,  which  the  femme  de  chambre  was  hold¬ 
ing.  The  blow  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  wall  of 
the  boudoir. 

“  Stupid,  awkward  fool !  ”  she  cried,  turning  her  an¬ 
ger  upon  the  frightened  girl. 

Daburon,  stunned  at  first,  now  endeavored  to  calm 
her  exasperation.  She  did  not  allow  him  to  pronounce 
three  words. 

“  Happily  you  are  here/’  she  continued !  “  I  have  told 
you  all.  I  count  upon  you !  you  will  exercise  your  in¬ 
fluence,  your  powerful  friends,  your  credit,  to  have  this 
pitiful  painter  and  this  miscreant  of  a  judge  flung  into 
some  deep  ditch,  to  teach  them  the  respect  due  to  a  wo¬ 
man  of  my  rank.” 

The  magistrate  did  not  permit  himself  even  to  smile 
at  this  imperative  demand.  He  had  heard  many  speeches 
as  absurd  issue  from  her  lips  without  daring  to  perceive 
their  absurdity.  Was  she  not  Claire’s  grandmother? 
for  that  he  loved  and  venerated  her.  He  blessed  her  for 
her  granddaughter,  as  an  admirer  of  nature  blesses 
heaven  for  the  wild  flower  that  delights  him  with  its 
perfume. 

The  fury  of  the  old  lady  was  terrible ;  nor  was  it  of 
short  duration.  It  was  able,  like  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
to  last  through  ten  chapters.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
however,  she  was,  or  appeared  to  be  pacified.  They  re¬ 
placed  her  head-dress,  repaired  the  disorder  of  her  toi¬ 
lette,  and  picked  up  the  fragments  of  broken  china.  Van- 
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quished  by  her  own  violence,  the  reaction  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete.  She  fell  back  helpless  and  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  arm-chair. 

This  magnificent  result  was  due  to  the  magistrate. 
To  accomplish  it,  he  had  to  use  all  his  ability,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  most  angelic  patience,  the  greatest  tact.  His 
triumph  was  the  more  meritorious,  because  he  came 
unprepared  for  this  adventure,  which  interfered  with 
his  intended  proposal.  He  had  arrived  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  resolve  to  speak  of  his  wishes ;  and  this  un¬ 
toward  event  declared  against  him :  but  he  had  a  good 
heart  to  oppose  to  misfortune. 

Arming  himself  with  his  professional  eloquence,  he 
talked  the  old  lady  into  calmness.  He  was  not  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  contradict  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  caressed 
her  hobby.  He  was  humorous  and  pathetic  by  turns. 
He  attacked  the  authors  of  the  revolution,  cursed  its 
errors,  deplored  its  crimes,  and  reviewed  its  disastrous 
results.  From  the  infamous  Marat,  by  an  adroit  allu¬ 
sion  he  attacked  the  infamous  judge  who  had  offended 
her.  He  abused  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  good  set  terms,  and  was  awfully  severe  upon 
the  dishonest  scamp  of  a  painter.  He  declared  that  they 
deserved  the  lowest  dungeon  in  the  Bastile ;  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  severest  blow 
she  could  administer  to  the  man’s  impertinence  and  the 
judge’s  incapacity  would  be  to  pay  the  bill,  and  compel 
them  to  give  her  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands. 

The  disconnected  syllable  “  pay  ”  brought  Madame 
d’Arlanges  to  her  feet  in  the  fercest  attitude. 

"  Pay !  ”  she  screamed.  “  In  order  that  these  scoun¬ 
drels  may  persist  in  their  obduracy  ?  encourage  them  by 
a  culpable  weakness?  Never!  And,  moreover,  to  pay, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  money ;  and  I  have  none !  ” 
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“  Why,”  said  the  judge,  “  it  amounts  to  but  eighty- 
seven  francs !  ” 

“And  is  that  nothing?”  asked  the  marquise:  “you 
talk  very  easily,  M.  Daburon.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
have  money:  your  ancestors  were  people  of  no  rank: 
and  the  revolution  passed  a  hundred  feet  above  their 
heads.  Who  can  tell  whether  they  may  not  have  been 
the  gainers  by  it  ?  It  has  taken  all  from  the  d’Arlanges. 
What  will  they  do  to  me,  if  I  do  not  pay?  ” 

“  Well,  madame  le  marquise,  many  things, — ruin  you, 
in  short :  you  will  receive  a  notification  from  the  courts. 
If  that  is  not  attended  to,  your  furniture  will  be  seized.” 

“  Alas !  ”  cried  the  old  lady,  “  the  revolution  is  not 
over  yet.  We  have  not  passed  through  all  its  horrors ! 
How  fortunate  you  are,  M.  Daburon,  in  being  of  the 
people !  I  see  plainly  that  I  must  pay  this  man ;  and  it 
is  frightfully  sad  for  me,  who  have  nothing,  and  am 
forced  to  make  such  sacrifices  for  sake  of  my  grand¬ 
child!” 

The  word  “  sacrifices  ”  surprised  the  magistrate  so 
strongly  that  involuntarily  he  repeated  it  half-aloud, 
“  Sacrifices  ?  ” 

“  Certainly !  ”  replied  Madame  d’Arlanges.  “  With¬ 
out  her,  would  I  have  to  live  as  I  am  doing,  refusing 
myself  every  thing  to  make  both  ends  meet?  Was  it 
not  for  her  sake  I  placed  all  that  I  possessed  in  the 
funds,  and  lost  it?  But  I  do  not  consider  myself.  I 
know,  thank  heaven,  the  duties  of  a  mother;  and  I 
guard  all  mine  well  for  my  little  Claire.” 

To  this  extraordinary  devotion,  M.  Daburon  had  no 
reply  to  make. 

“  Ah !  this  dear  child  torments  me  terribly,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  marquise.  “  I  confess,  M.  Daburon,  it  makes 
me  giddy  when  I  think  of  her  establishment.” 
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The  judge  reddened  with  pleasure.  The  occasion 
had  come  at  a  gallop.  She  was  turning  to  leave  the 
room,  when  he  detained  her. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  stammered  he,  “  that  to  establish 
Mademoiselle  Claire  ought  to  be  easy.” 

“Unfortunately,  it  is  any  thing  but  easy.  She  is 
pretty  enough,  although  unpolished;  but,  now-a-days, 
beauty  goes  for  nothing.  Men  are  so  mercenary  they 
think  only  of  money.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has 
the  manhood  to  take  a  d’Arlanges  with  her  bright  eyes 
for  a  dowry.” 

“  I  believe  that  you  exaggerate,”  said  the  judge  tim¬ 
idly. 

“  By  no  means.  Besides,  when  I  find  a  son-in-law, 
he  will  cause  me  a  thousand  troubles.  Of  this,  I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  my  lawyer.  I  can  be  compelled,  it  seems,  to 
render  an  account  of  Claire’s  patrimony.  As  if  I  ever 
kept  accounts  !  It  is  shameful.  Ah !  if  Claire  had  any 
sense  of  filial  duty,  she  would  quietly  take  the  veil  in 
some  convent.  I  would  use  every  effort  to  pay  the  ne¬ 
cessary  dower ;  but  she  has  no  affection  for  me.” 

Daburon  felt  that  the  time  to  speak  had  arrived.  He 
collected  his  courage,  as  a  good  horseman  pulls  his  horse 
together  the  moment  he  faces  the  leap,  and  in  a  voice 
which  he  tried  to  render  firm,  commenced, — 

“  Madame,  I  know,  I  believe,  just  the  person  for 
Mademoiselle  Claire, — an  honest  man,  who  loves  her, 
and  who  will  do  every  thing  in  the  world  to  make  her 
happy.” 

“  That,”  said  Madame  d’Arlanges,  “  is  always  un¬ 
derstood.” 

“  The  man  of  whom  I  speak,”  continued  the  judge, 
“  is  still  young,  and  is  rich.  He  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  receive  Mademoiselle  Claire  without  dowry.  Not 
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only  will  he  decline  an  examination  of  your  accounts  of 
guardianship,  but  he  will  supply  you  with  means  to  free  * 
your  own  property  of  all  incumbrance.” 

“  Peste !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  dame ;  “  you  are  not  a 
bad  friend,  M.  Daburon !  ” 

“  If  you  prefer  to  place  your  fortune  in  an  annuity, 
your  son-in-law  will  make  good  whatever  deficiency  re¬ 
mains.” 

“  Ah !  I  am  suffocating.  If  you  have  known  such  a 
man,  why  have  you  not  already  presented  him  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  dare,  madame :  I  was  afraid.” 

“  Quick !  tell  me  who  is  this  admirable  son-in-law, — 
this  white  blackbird  ?  where  does  he  nestle  ?  ” 

The  judge  felt  a  strange  fluttering  of  the  heart:  he 
was  going  to  stake  his  happiness  on  a  word.  At  length, 
he  stammered, — 

“  It  is  I,  madame  !  ” 

His  voice,  his  look,  his  suppliant  gesture,  were  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady ;  and  she  laughed  till  the 
tears  came.  He,  frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  stunned 
at  having  vanquished  his  timidity,  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  at  her  feet.  At  last,  raising  her  shoulders,  she 
cried, — 

“  My.  dear  Daburon,  you  are  too  ridiculous !  In  good 
truth,  you  will  make  me  die  of  laughing.” 

But  suddenly,  in  the  very  height  of  her  merriment 
she  stopped,  and  assumed  her  most  dignified  air. 

“  Are  you  perfectly  serious  in  all  you  have  told  me, 
M.  Daburon  ?  ” 

“  I  have  stated  the  truth,”  murmured  the  judge. 

“You  are  very  rich,  then?” 

“  I  have,  madame,  in  right  of  my  mother,  about 
twenty  thousand  livres  a  year.  One  of  my  uncles  died 
about  a  year  ago,  leaving  me  a  hundred  thousand 
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crowns.  My  father  is  worth  not  less  than  a  million. 
Were  I  to  ask  him  for  the  half  to-morrow,  he  would 
give  it  to  me.  He  would  give  me  all  his  fortune,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  my  happiness,  and  be  but  too  well 
contented,  should  I  relieve  him  of  its  administration.” 

Madame  d’Arlanges  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent ; 
and,  for  five  good  minutes  at  least,  she  remained  plunged 
in  reflection,  her  forehead  resting  in  her  hands.  At 
length  she  raised  her  head. 

“  Hear  me,”  said  she.  “  Had  you  been  so  hardy  as 
to  make  this  proposal  to  Claire’s  father,  he  would  have 
called  his  servants  to  show  you  the  door;  but  I  am  old 
and  desolate.  I  am  poor.  My  grandchild’s  prospects 
disquiet  me;  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  not  acting  in 
like  manner.  I  cannot,  however,  consent  to  speak  to 
Claire  of  this  horrible  mesalliance.  This  much  I  can 
promise  you ;  and  it  is  much,  I  will  not  be  against  you. 
Take  your  own  measures.  Pay  your  addresses  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  d’Arlanges.  Let  her  decide.  If  she  says 
*  yes,’  I  shall  not  say  ‘  no.’  ” 

Daburon  transported  with  happiness,  would  have 
embraced  the  old  lady,  if  he  dared.  He  never  dreamed 
of  the  facility  with  which  this  fierce  soul  had  been 
brought  to  yield.  He  was  delirious. 

“  Wait !  ”  said  the  old  lady ;  “  your  cause  is  not  yet 
gained.  Your  mother,  it  is  true,  was  a  Cottevise;  and 
I  must  excuse  her  for  marrying  so  wretchedly :  but  your 
father  is  Sieur  Daburon.  This  name,  my  dear  friend, 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
wrap  up  in  Daburon  a  young  girl  who  for  eighteen  years 
has  been  called  d’Arlanges  ?  ” 

This  objection  did  not  seem  to  trouble  the  judge. 

“  After  all,”  continued  the  old  lady,  “  your  father  has 
gained  a  Cottevise:  you  may  win  a  d’Arlanges;  and,  on 
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the  strength  of  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  house 
whose  nobility  has  descended  from  sire  to  son  for  so 
many  generations,  the  Daburons  may  end  by  being  en¬ 
nobled.  Who  knows  ?  One  last  advice :  you  believe 
Claire  to  be  just  as  she  looks, — timid,  sweet,  obedient. 
Undeceive  yourself,  my  friend.  With  her  saintly  air 
and  delicate  touch,  she  is  hardy,  fierce,  and  obstinate  as 
the  marquis  her  father  was,  who  resembled  a  mule  of 
Auvergne.  You  see,  I  forewarn  you.  Our  conditions 
are  agreed  to,  are  they  not  ?  Let  us  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  I  wish  you  every  success.” 

This  scene  was  so  present  to  his  mind  as  he  sat  there 
at  midnight  in  his  own  house  in  his  arm-chair,  after 
so  long  a  lapse  of  time  that  he  still  seemed  to  hear  the 
old  lady’s  voice;  and  this  word  “success”  sounded  in 
his  ear. 

He  departed  in  triumph  from  the  Hotel  d’Arlanges, 
which  he  had  entered  with  a  heart  swelling  with  anx¬ 
iety. 

He  walked  with  his  head  high,  his  chest  dilated, 
breathing  the  air  with  full  respirations. 

He  was  so  happy !  The  sky  appeared  to  him  more 
blue,  the  sun  more  brilliant. 

The  grave  magistrate  felt  a  mad  desire  to  stop  the 
passers  by,  to  press  them  in  his  arms,  to  cry  to  them, — 

“  Do  you  not  know,  the  marquise  consents  ?  ” 

He  walked ;  and  the  earth  seemed  to  him  to  bound  be¬ 
neath  his  steps.  He  felt  too  small  to  contain  his  hap¬ 
piness,  too  light  to  remain  on  earth.  He  was  going  to 
fly  away  toward  the  stars. 

What  a  castle  in  Spain  did  he  build  upon  this  little 
word  of  the  marquise!  He  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  not  far  from  Tours, 
an  enchanting  little  villa.  He  saw  it  smiling,  with  its 
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fagade  to  the  rising  sun,  seated  in  the  midst  of  flowers, 
and  shaded  with  great  trees.  He  furnished  this  dwell¬ 
ing  as  if  for  the  reception  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies. 
He  wished  to  provide  a  casket  worthy  the  pearl  he  was 
going  to  possess,  for  he  had  not  a  dread  of  shipwreck, 
to  obscure  the  horizon  made  radiant  by  his  hopes,  not  a 
voice  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  raised  itself  to  cry,  “  Be¬ 
ware  !  ” 

From  this  time,  his  visits  to  the  marquise  became 
more  frequent.  He  might  be  said  to  live  at  her  house. 

While  he  preserved  his  respectful  and  reserved  de¬ 
meanor  towards  Claire,  he  strove  assiduously  to  be 
something  in  her  life.  He  strove  to  conquer  his  timid¬ 
ity,  to  speak  to  this  well  beloved  of  his  soul, — to  con¬ 
verse  with  her,  to  interest  her. 

He  went  in  quest  of  novelty,  to  amuse  her.  He  read 
all  the  new  books,  and  brought  to  her  all  that  were  fit 
for  her  to  read. 

Little  by  little  he  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  persistence,  in  taming  his  wood  pigeon.  He  began 
to  perceive  that  her  fear  of  him  had  almost  disappeared, 
that  she  no  longer  received  him  with  the  cold  and 
haughty  air  which  so  long  had  kept  him  at  a  distance. 
He  felt  that  insensibly  he  was  advancing  in  her  con¬ 
fidence.  She  still  blushed  when  she  spoke  to  him ;  but 
she  no  longer  hesitated  to  address  the  first  word.  She 
even  ventured  at  times  to  ask  him  a  question.  She  had 
heard  a  play  spoken  of,  and  wished  to  know  the  sub¬ 
ject.  M.  Daburon  quickly  ran  to  see  it,  and  committed 
a  complete  account  of  it  to  writing,  which  he  addressed 
to  her  by  mail.  At  times  she  entrusted  him  with  trifling 
commissions,  the  execution  of  which  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  a  Russian  embassy. 

Once  he  ventured  to  send  her  a  magnificent  bouquet. 
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She  accepted  it  with  an  air  of  suppressed  disquietude, 
and  begged  him  not  to  repeat  the  offering. 

The  tears  came  to  his  eyes;  and  he  left  her  presence 
wounded, — the  unhappiest  of  men. 

But,  three  days  after,  she  raised  him  from  this  de¬ 
spair,  by  begging  him  to  look  for  certain  flowers,  then 
very  much  in  fashion,  she  wanted  for  her  little  garden. 
He  sent  enough  to  fill  the  house  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar. 

“  She  loves  me,”  he  whispered  to  himself. 

These  little  events,  so  great,  had  not  interrupted  the 
parties  at  piquet ;  only  the  young  girl  now  appeared  in¬ 
terested  in  the  game,  nearly  always  taking  part  with  the 
judge  against  the  marquise.  She  did  not  understand 
the  game  very  well ;  but,  when  the  old  gambler  cheated 
too  openly,  she  would  perceive  it,  and  say  laughing, — 

“  She  is  robbing  you,  M.  Daburon, — she  is  robbing 
you!” 

He  would  willingly  be  robbed  of  his  entire  fortune, 
to  hear  that  sweet  voice  raised  for  him. 

It  was  summer. 

Often  in  the  evening  she  accepted  his  arm ;  and,  while 
the  marquise  remained  in  the  porch,  seated  in  her  arm¬ 
chair,  they  walked  around  the  garden,  treading  lightly 
upon  the  paths  spread  with  gravel,  sifted  so  fine  that 
the  trailing  of  her  light  robe  effaced  the  traces  of  their 
footsteps.  She  chatted  gaily  with  him,  as  with  a  be¬ 
loved  brother ;  while  he  was  obliged  to  do  violence  to  his 
feelings,  to  refrain  from  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  little 
blonde  head,  from  which  the  light  breeze  lifted  the  curls 
and  scattered  them  like  fleecy  clouds.  At  such  mo¬ 
ments,  he  seemed  to  tread  a  triumphant  path,  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  saw  at  the  end  happiness. 

He  attempted  to  speak  of  his  hopes  to  the  marquise. 
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“  You  know  what  we  have  agreed  upon,”  she  would 
say.  “  Not  a  word.  Already  does  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  reproach  me  with  my  fault  in  lending  my  coun¬ 
tenance  to  this  abomination.  To  think  that  I  may  one 
day  have  a  granddaughter  who  calls  herself  Daburon ! 
I  must  petition  the  king,  my  friend,  to  change  this 
name.” 

If,  instead  of  intoxicating  himself  with  dreams  of 
happiness,  this  acute  observer  had  studied  the  character 
of  his  idol,  the  effect  might  have  been  to  put  him  upon 
his  guard. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  remarked  singular  alterations 
in  her  humor.  On  certain  days  she  was  gay  and  care¬ 
less  as  a  child.  Then,  for  a  week,  she  would  remain 
sombre  and  dejected.  Seeing  her  in  this  state  the 
day  following  a  ball,  to  which  her  grandmother  had 
taken  her,  he  dared  to  ask  her  the  reason  of  her 
sadness. 

“  Oh !  that,”  answered  she,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  “  is 
my  secret, — a  secret  of  which  even  my  grandmother 
knows  nothing.” 

Daburon  looked  at  her.  He  thought  he  saw  a  tear 
between  her  long  eyelashes. 

“  One  day,”  continued  she,  “  I  may  confide  in  you : 
it  will  be  necessary,  perhaps.” 

The  judge  was  blind  and  deaf. 

“  I  also,”  answered  he,  “  have  a  secret,  which  I  wish 
to  confide  to  you  in  return.” 

When  retiring  after  midnight,  he  said  to  himself, 
“  To-morrow  I  will  confess  every  thing  to  her.” 

There  passed  a  little  more  than  fifty  days,  during 
which  he  kept  repeating  to  himself, — 

“  To-morrow !  ” 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  August, — the  heat  all 
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day  had  been  overpowering, — a  breeze  had  risen.  The 
leaves  rustled:  there  were  signs  of  a  storm  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

They  were  seated  together  at  -the  bottom  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  under  the  arbor,  adorned  with  flowers  which  Claire 
had  planted ;  and,  through  the  branches,  they  perceived 
the  fluttering  head-dress  of  the  marquise,  who  was  tak¬ 
ing  her  accustomed  walk  after  supper. 

They  had  remained  a  long  time  without  speaking,  en¬ 
joying  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  calm  beauty  of 
the  evening.  Daburon  had  ventured  to  take  the  young 
girl’s  hand. 

It  was  the  first  time ;  and  the  touch  of  her  slender  fin¬ 
gers  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  and  drove 
the  blood  surging  to  his  brain. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  stammered  he,  “  Claire.” 

She  stopped  him,  by  turning  upon  him  her  beautiful 
eyes,  filled  with  astonishment. 

“  Pardon  me,”  continued  he, — “  pardon  me.  I  have 
addressed  your  grandmother,  before  venturing  to  speak 
to  you.  Do  you  not  understand  me,  Claire?  A  word 
from  your  lips  decides  my  future  happiness  or  misery. 
Claire,  mademoiselle,  I  love  you !  ” 

While  the  magistrate  was  speaking,  the  young  girl 
looked  at  him  as  though  doubtful  of  the  evidence  of  her 
senses ;  but  at  the  words,  “  I  love  you !  ”  pronounced 
with  the  trembling  accents  of  passion,  she  disengaged 
her  hand  rudely,  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry. 

“You,”  murmured  she, — “is  this  really  true?” 

M.  Daburon  at  this,  the  most  critical  moment  of  his 
life,  was  powerless  to  utter  a  word.  The  presentiment 
of  an  immense  misfortune  oppressed  his  heart.  What 
divined  he,  when  he  saw  Claire  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 
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She  hid  her  face  between  her  hands,  and  repeated, — 

“  I  am  very  unhappy,  very  unhappy !  ” 

“You  unhappy?”  cried  the  magistrate.  “And 
through  me,  Claire  ?  You  are  cruel !  In  heaven’s  name, 
what  have  I  done  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Speak  !  Any 
thing  rather  than  this  anxiety,  which  is  killing  me !  ” 

He  knelt  before  her  on  the  gravelled  walk,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  again  take  her  hand.  She  repuls.ed  him 
with  an  imploring  gesture. 

“  Let  me  weep,”  said  she ;  “  you  are  going  to  hate 
me.  I  feel  it.  Who  knows,  to  despise  me,  perhaps? 
And  yet  I  swear  before  heaven  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
what  you  have  just  said  to  me,  that  I  had  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  it !  ” 

Daburon  remained  upon  his  knees,  awaiting  his  doom. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Claire,  “  you  will  think  you  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  detestable  coquetry.  I  see  it  now  I 
I  comprehend  every  thing !  Is  it  possible,  that,  without 
a  profound  love,  a  man  cannot  be  all  that  you  have  been 
to  me  ?  Alas !  I  was  deceived.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
great  happiness  of  having  a  friend!  Am  I  not  alone 
in  the  world,  as  if  lost  in  a  desert?  Mad  and  imprudent, 
I  devoted  myself  to  you  without  reflection,  as  to  the 
most  indulgent  of  fathers.” 

These  words  revealed  to  the  unfortunate  judge  a 
complete  understanding  of  his  error.  As  a  hammer  of 
steel  it  smashed  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  fragile 
edifice  of  his  hopes.  He  raised  himself  slowly ;  and,  in  a 
tone  of  involuntary  reproach,  he  repeated, — 

“Your  father!” 

The  young  girl  felt  how  deeply  she  had  wounded  him ; 
but  she  knew  not  the  intense  depth  of  his  love. 

“Yes,”  she  repeated,  “a  father!  Seeing  you  so 
grave  and  austere,  become  for  me  so  good,  so  indulgent. 
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I  thanked  heaven  for  sending  me  a  protector  to  replace 
the  father  I  have  lost.” 

Daburon  could  not  restrain  a  sob;  his  heart  was 
breaking. 

“  One  word,”  continued  Claire, — “  one  single  word, 
would  have  enlightened  me.  That  word,  until  to-night, 
you  have  never  pronounced.  And  with  what  comfort  I 
have  leaned  upon  you,  as  an  infant  upon  its  mother; 
with  what  inward  joy  I  have  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  am  sure 
of  one  friend, — one  heart  into  which  runs  the  overflow 
of  mine.’  Ah!  why  was  not  my  confidence  greater? 
Why  have  I  withheld  my  secret  from  you?  I  would 
have  avoided  this  fearful  calamity.  I  ought  to  have 
long  since  told  what  I  must  tell  you  now.  I  belong  not 
to  myself,  but  to  another,  to  whom  I  have  freely  and 
with  happiness  given  my  life.” 

To  hover  in  the  clouds,  and  suddenly  be  cast  rudely 
to  the  earth.  The  sufferings  of  the  judge  are  not  to 
be  described. 

“  Better  had  I  had  the  courage  to  speak  long  since,” 
answered  he ;  “  yet,  no :  I  owe  to  silence  six  months  of 
delicious  illusions, — six  months  of  enchanting  dreams. 
This  shall  be  my  share  of  life’s  happiness.” 

The  last  beams  of  closing  day  permitted  the  magis¬ 
trate  again  to  see  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges.  Her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  was  blanched  to  a  deathlike  whiteness,  and 
was  immovable  in  its  expression  as  marble.  Large  tears 
rolled  silently  down  her  cheeks.  Daburon  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  frightful  spectacle  of  a  weeping  statue. 

“  You  love  another,”  said  he  at  length, — “  another  ? 
and  your  grandmother  is  ignorant?  Claire,  you  can¬ 
not  have  chosen  a  man  unworthy  of  your  love?  How 
is  it  your  grandmother  does  not  receive  him  ?  ” 

“  There  are  certain  obstacles,”  murmured  Claire, — 
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u  obstacles  which  perhaps  we  may  never  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  ;  but  a  girl  like  me  can  love  but  once.  She  marries 
him  she  loves,  or  she  remains  with  heaven !  ” 

“  Certain  obstacles/’  said  Daburon  in  a  hollow  voice. 
“  You  love  a  man :  he  knows  it ;  and  he  meets  with  ob¬ 
stacles  ?  ” 

“  I  am  poor,”  answered  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges ; 
“  and  his  family~is  immensely  rich.  His  father  is  cruel, 
inexorable.” 

“  His  father,”  cried  the  magistrate,  with  a  bitterness 
he  did  not  dream  of  hiding, — “  his  father,  his  family ; 
and  that  withholds  him?  You  are  poor:  he  is  rich; 
and  that  stops  him,  and  he  knows  you  love  him  ?  Ah ! 
why  am  I  not  in  his  place ;  and  why  have  not  I  against 
me  the  entire  universe?  What  sacrifice  could  compare 
with  love  like  mine?  Nay,  would  it  be  a  sacrifice? 
What  to  others  might  appear  so,  to  me  would  be  simply 
joy.  Suffer,  struggle,  wait,  so  long  as  hope  remains; 
that  is  to  love.” 

“  It  is  thus  I  love,”  said  Claire  with  simplicity. 

This  answer  crushed  the  judge.  He  understood  that 
for  him  there  was  no  hope ;  but  he  felt  a  terrible  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  plumbing  the  depth  of  his  misfortune. 

“  But,”  insisted  he,  “  how  have  you  known  him, 
spoken  to  him  ?  Where  ?  When  ?  Madame  d’Arlanges 
receives  no  one.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  every  thing,”  answered  she  in  a  de¬ 
cided  tone.  “  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  known 
him.  It  was  at  the  house  of  one  or  my  grandmother’s 
friends,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his, — old  Mademoiselle 
Goello, — that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  There  we 
first  met ;  there  we  meet  each  other  now.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Daburon  to  himself,  “  I  remember 
now.  A  few  days  before  your  visit  to  Mademoiselle 
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Goello,  you  are  gayer  than  usual ;  and,  when  you  return, 
you  are  often  sad.” 

“  That  is  because  I  see  how  much  he  is  pained  by  the 
obstacles  he  cannot  overcome.” 

“  His  family  is,  then,  so  illustrious,”  said  he,  “  that 
it  disdains  alliance  with  yours?  ” 

“  You  shall  know  every  thing,  without  question,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  answered  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges.  “  His  name 
is  Albert  de  Commarin.” 

The  marquise,  at  this  moment,  thinking  she  had 
walked  enough,  prepared  to  regain  her  rose-colored 
boudoir.  She  approached  the  arbor. 

“  Incorruptible  magistrate !  ”  said  she,  in  her  great 
voice,  “  the  table  is  set  for  piquet.” 

Mechanically  the  magistrate  arose,  stammering,  “  1 
am  coming.” 

Claire  held  his  arm. 

“  I  have  not  asked  you  to  be  secret,  monsieur,”  said 
she. 

“  O  mademoiselle!  ”  said  the  judge,  wounded  by  this 
appearance  of  doubt. 

“  I  know,”  said  Claire,  “  that  I  can  count  upon  you ; 
but,  come  what  will,  my  tranquillity  is  lost.” 

Daburon  regarded  her  with  an  air  of  surprise;  his 
eye  questioned  her. 

“  It  is  certain,”  said  she,  answering  the  look,  “  that 
what  I,  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  have  failed  to 
see,  has  not  been  unnoticed  by  my  grandmother.  That 
she  has  continued  to  receive  you  is  a  tacit  encourage¬ 
ment  of  your  addresses;  which  I  consider,  permit  me 
to  say,  as  very  honorable  to  me.” 

“  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mademoiselle,  that  the 
marquise  has  deigned  to  authorize  my  hopes.” 

And  briefly  he  related  his  interview  with  Madame 
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d’Arlanges,  having  the  delicacy  to  omit  absolutely  the 
question  of  money,  which  had  so  strongly  influenced  the 
old  lady. 

“  I  see  very  plainly  what  effect  this  will  have  on  my 
peace,”  said  she  sadly,  “  when  she  learns  that  I  have  not 
received  your  homage.” 

“You  do  not  know  me,  mademoiselle,”  said  he.  “I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  marquise.  I  will  retire ;  and 
all  will  be  concluded.” 

“  Oh !  you  are  good  and  generous,  I  know !  ” 

“  I  will  go  away,”  pursued  Daburon ;  “  and  soon  you 
will  have  forgotten  even  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
whose  life  is  broken.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say?  ”  asked  the  young 
girl  quickly. 

“  Well,  no.  I  will  flatter  myself  with  a  hope,  that, 
later,  my  remembrance  will  not  be  without  pleasure  to 
you.  Sometimes  you  will  say  ‘  He  loved  me/  and  think 
of  me  as  a  friend, — your  most  devoted  friend.” 

Claire,  in  her  turn,  took  with  emotion  his,  hands  with¬ 
in  her  own. 

“  Yes,”  said  she ;  “  you  must  remain  my  friend.  Let 
us  forget  what  has  happened, — what  you  have  said  to¬ 
night, — and  remain  to  me,  as  in  the  past,  the  best,  the 
most  indulgent  of  brothers.” 

The  darkness  had  come,  and  she  could  not  see  him; 
but  she  knew  he  was  weeping,  for  he  was  slow  to  an¬ 
swer. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  murmured  he  at  length,  “  that  you 
can  ask  that?  Do  you,  who  talk  to  me  of  for¬ 
getting,  feel  the  power  to  forget  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than 
you  love — ” 

He  stopped,  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Com- 
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marin ;  and  then,  with  an  effort,  he  added,  “  and  I  shall 
love  you  always.” 

He  had  left  the  arbor,  and  was  now  on  the  steps  of 
the  porch. 

“  And  now,  mademoiselle,  adieu !  You  will  see  me 
again  rarely.  I  shall  only  return  often  enough  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  rupture.” 

His  voice  trembled,  so  that  with  difficulty  he  made 
it  distinct. 

“  Whatever  may  come  in  the  future,”  added  he,  “  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  belongs  to 
you  absolutely.  If  ever  you  have  need  of  a  friend’s  de¬ 
votion,  come  to  me,  come  to  your  friend.  Let  me  go. 
It  is  over.  I  have  courage,  Claire.  Mademoiselle,  for 
the  last  time,  adieu !  ” 

She  was  little  less  dismayed  than  he  was.  Instinc¬ 
tively  she  advanced  her  head ;  and  M.  Daburon  touched 
lightly  with  his  cold  lips,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  the 
forehead  of  her  he  loved  so  well. 

They  mounted  the  steps,  she  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
entered  the  rose-colored  boudoir  where  the  marquise 
was  seated,  impatiently  shuffling  the  cards,  while  await¬ 
ing  her  victim. 

“  Now,  then,  incorruptible  judge,”  cried  she. 

But  Daburon  felt  sick  at  heart.  He  could  not  have 
held  the  cards.  He  stammered  some  absurd  excuses,, 
spoke  of  pressing  affairs,  of  duties  to  be  attended  to, 
of  unexpected  news,  and  went  out,  clinging  to  the  walls. 

His  departure  made  the  old  cardplayer  indignant. 
She  turned  to  her  granddaughter,  who  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  hide  her  confusion  behind  the  wax  candles  of 
the  card-table,  and  demanded, — 

“  What  has  happened  to  M.  Daburon  this  evening?  '* 

“  I  do  not  know,  madame,”  stammered  Claire. 
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“  It  appears  to  me;’  continued  the  marquise,  “  that 
the  little  judge  permits  himself  to  take  singular  liber¬ 
ties.  He  must  be  reminded  of  his  proper  place,  or  he 
will  finish  by  believing  himself  our  equal.” 

Claire  essayed  to  justify  the  magistrate. 

“  He  has  been  complaining  all  the  evening,  grand¬ 
mamma  ;  may  he  not  be  sick  ?  ” 

“What  if  he  should  be?”  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
“  Is  it  not  his  duty  to  exercise  some  self-denial,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  honor  of  our  company?  I  think  I  have 
already  related  to  you  the  story  of  your  granduncle, 
the  Duke  de  St.  Hurluge,  who,  having  attended  the 
king’s  hunting  party,  on  their  return  from  the  chase 
lost  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pistoles.  All  the  assembly  remarked  his  gaiety 
and  his  good  humor.  The  following  day  it  was  learned, 
that,  during  the  chase,  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
and  had  sat  at  his  majesty’s  card-table  with  a  broken 
rib,  rather  than  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  by 
a  complaint.  Nobody  made  any  outcry,  so  perfectly 
natural  did  an  act  of  ordinary  politeness  appear  in  those 
days.  This  little  judge,  if  he  is  sick,  should  have  given 
proof  of  his  breeding  by  saying  nothing  about  it,  and 
remaining  for  my  piquet.  But  he  is  as  well  as  I  am. 
Who  can  tell  what  games  he  has  gone  to  play  else¬ 
where?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Daburon  did  not  return  home  on  leaving  the  Hotel 
d’Arlanges.  All  the  night  he  wandered  at  random,  he 
knew  not  whither,  seeking  a  little  coolness  for  his  burn¬ 
ing  head,  a  little  calm  for  his  overloaded  and  bursting 
heart. 
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“  Fool  that  I  was,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Thousand 
times  fool  to  have  hoped,  to  have  believed,  that  she 
would  ever  love.  me.  Insensible !  how  could  I  have 
dreamed  of  possessing  so  much  grace,  nobleness,  and 
beauty !  How  charming  she  was  this  evening,  when  her 
face  was  wet  with  tears.  Could  any  thing  be  more  an¬ 
gelic?  What  a  sublime  expression  her  eyes  had  in 
speaking  of  him!  How  she  must  love  him!  And  I? 
She  loves  me  as  a  father.  She  told  me  so, — as  a  father. 
And  could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  it  not  justice?  Ought 
she  to  see  a  lover  in  this  magistrate,  sombre  and  severe, 
always  as  sad  as  his  black  costume?  Was  it  not  a 
crime  to  dream  of  uniting  that  virginal  simplicity  to  my 
detestable  worldly  science?  For  her,  the  future  is  yet 
the  land  of  smiling  chimeras ;  and  long  since  experience 
has  dissipated  all  my  illusions.  She  is  as  young  as  In¬ 
nocence  :  I  am  as  old  as  Vice.” 

The  unfortunate  magistrate  made  himself  veritably  a 
horror.  He  understood  Claire,  and  he  excused  her.  He 
even  wished  he  could  himself  suffer  the  sadness  he  had 
brought  upon  her.  He  reproached  himself  with  having 
cast  a  shadow  upon  her  life.  He  could  not  forgive  him¬ 
self  for  having  spoken  of  his  love.  Ought  he  not  to  have 
foreseen  what  had  happened, — that  she  would  refuse 
him,  that  he  would  thus  deprive  himself  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  seeing  her,  of  hearing  her,  of  silently  adoring 
her? 

“  A  young  and  romantic  girl,”  pursued  the  judge, 
“  must  have  a  lover  she  can  dream  of, — whom  she  can 
caress  in  imagination,  as  an  ideal,  pleasing  herself  by 
seeing  in  him  every  great  and  brilliant  quality,  imagin¬ 
ing  him  full  of  nobleness,  of  bravery,  of  heroism.  What 
would  she  see,  if.  in  my  absence,  she  dreamed  of  me? 
Her  imagination  would  present  me  dressed  in  a  funeral 
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robe,  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  dungeon,  engaged  with 
some  foul  criminal.  Is  it  not  my  trade  to  descend  into 
all  the  moral  sinks,  to  stir  up  the  foulness  of  crime? 
Am  I  not  compelled  to  wash  in  secrecy  and  shadow  the 
foul  linen  of  society  ?  Ah !  it  is  a  fatal  profession.  Am 
I  punished  thus,  because,  like  the  priest,  the  judge 
should  condemn  himself  to  solitude  and  celibacy?  Both 
know  all :  they  hear  all,  their  costumes  are  nearly  the 
same ;  but,  while  the  priest  in  the  fold  of  his  black  robe 
carries  consolation,  the  judge  carries  terror.  One  is 
mercy,  the  other  chastisement.  Such  are  the  images 
awakened;  while  the  other, — the  other — ” 

The  wretched  man  continued  his  headlong  course 
along  the  deserted  quays. 

He  went  with  his  head  bare*  his  eyes  haggard.  To 
breathe  more  freely  he  had  torn  off  his  cravat  and 
thrown  it  to  the  winds. 

Sometimes,  unconsciously,  he  crossed  the  path  of  a 
solitary  wayfarer,  who  would  pause,  touched  with  pity, 
and  turn  to  watch  the  retreating  figure  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  he  thought  deprived  of  reason. 

In  a  by-road,  near  Grenelle,  some  officers  stopped,  and 
tried  to  question  him.  He  mechanically  tendered  them 
his  card.  They  read  it,  and  permitted  him  to  pass,  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  drunk. 

Anger, — a  furious  anger,  began  to  replace  his  first 
feeling  of  resignation.  In  his  heart  arose  a  hate, 
stronger  and  more  violent  than  even  his  love  for  Claire. 

This  other,  this  preferred,  this  noble  viscount,  who 
could  not  overcome  these  paltry  obstacles,  oh,  that  he 
had  him  there,  under  his  knee! 

At  this  moment,  this  noble  and  proud  man,  this  mag¬ 
istrate,  so  severe  and  grave,  felt  an  irresistible  longing 
for  vengeance.  He  began  to  understand  the  hate  that 
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armed  itself  with  the  poniard,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  dark 
corners;  which  struck  in  the  darkness,  whether  in  the 
face  or  in  the  back,  it  mattered  little,  but  which  struck, 
which  killed, — whose  vengeance  blood  alone  could  sat¬ 
isfy. 

At  this  very  hour,  he  was  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  young  girl, 
accused  of  having  stabbed  one  of  her  wretched  com¬ 
panions. 

She  was  jealous  of  this  woman,  who  had  tried  to  take 
her  lover  from  her.  He  was  a  soldier,  very  fat  and  very 
ugly. 

Daburon  felt  himself  seized  with  pity  for  this  miser¬ 
able  creature,  whom  he  had  commenced  to  examine  the 
day  previous. 

She  was  very  ugly, — truly  repulsive ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  eyes,  when  speaking  of  her  soldier,  returned 
to  the  memory  of  the  judge. 

“  She  loved  him  veritably,”  thought  he.  “  If  each  one 
of  her  jurors  could  suffer  what  I  am  suffering  now,  she 
would  be  acquitted.  But  how  many  men  have  had  in 
their  lives  a  passion  ?  Perhaps  not  one  in  twenty/’ 

He  resolved  to  recommend  this  girl  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  tribunal,  and  extenuate  as  much  as  he  could  the 
punishment  of  her  crime. 

He  had  himself  resolved  upon  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

He  was  resolved  to  kill  Albert  de  Commarin. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  did  but  confirm  him¬ 
self  in  this  resolution,  demonstrating  by  a  thousand 
mad  reasons,  which  he  found  solid  and  inscrutable,  the 
necessity  for  another  legitimacy  of  this  vengeance. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  himself  in 
an  alley  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  not  far  from  the  lake. 
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He  gained  the  Maillot  gate,  called  a  carriage,  and  was 
driven  to  his  house. 

The  delirium  of  the  night  continued,  but  without  suf¬ 
fering.  He  was  conscious  of  no  fatigue, — calm  and 
cool  apparently,  but  under  the  empire  of  an  hallucina¬ 
tion, — in  a  state  approaching  somnambulism. 

He  reflected  and  reasoned,  but  without  reason. 

He  dressed  himself  with  care,  as  was  his  custom 
formerly  when  visiting  the  Marquise  d’Arlanges,  and 
went  out. 

He  first  called  at  an  armorers,  and  bought  a  small 
revolver,  which  he  caused  to  be  carefully  loaded  under 
his  own  eyes,  and  put  into  his  pocket.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  in  the  way  of  persons  he  supposed  capable  of  in¬ 
forming  him  to  what  club  the  viscount  belonged.  No 
one  perceived  the  strange  situation  of 'his  mind,  so  nat¬ 
ural  were  his  manners  and  conversation. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  he  found  a  young 
friend,  a  member  of  Albert  de  Commarin’s  club,  who 
offered  to  conduct  him  thither  and  present  him. 

Daburon  accepted  warmly,  and  accompanied  his 
friend. 

While  passing  along  he  grasped  with  frenzy  the 
handle  of  the  revolver,  which  he  kept  concealed,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  murder  he  determined  to  commit,  and 
the  means  of  insuring  the  accuracy  of  his  aim. 

“  This  will  make,”  thought  he,  “  a  terrible  scandal ; 
above  all,  if  I  do  not  succeed :  Well,  if  I  fail,  I  shall  go 
mad.  They  will  arrest  me, — throw  me  into  prison.  I 
shall  be  placed  upon  trial  at  the  court  of  assize,  my  napie 
dishonored !  Bast !  what  does  that  import  to  me  ?  I 
am  not  loved  by  Claire.  What  to  me  is  all  the  rest 
My  father  without  doubt  will  die  of  grief ;  but  I  must 
be  revenged.” 
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Arrived  at  the  club,  his  friend  pointed  out  to  him  a 
very  distinguished  looking  young  man,  of  a  brown  com¬ 
plexion,  with  a  haughty  air,  or  what  appeared  so  to  him, 
who,  seated  at  a  table,  was  reading  a  review.  It  was  the 
viscount. 

Daburon  marched  upon  him  without  drawing  his  re¬ 
volver.  Arrived  within  two  paces,  his  heart  failed 
him :  he  turned  suddenly  and  fled,  leaving  his  friend 
astonished  at  a  scene,  to  him  utterly  inexplicable. 

Albert  de  Commarin  will  be  as  near  death  but  once 
again. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  Daburon  felt  the  ground 
flying  beneath  his  feet, — every  thing  turning  around 
him.  He  tried,  but  was  unable  to  cry  out :  he  struck  at 
the  air  with  his  hands,  reeled  an  instant,  and  then  fell 
helpless  on  the  pavement. 

The  passers  by  ran  and  assisted  the  police  to  raise 
him.  In  one  of  his  pockets  they  found  his  address,  and 
carried  him  to  his  house.  When  he  recovered  his  senses, 
he  lay  upon  his  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  perceived 
his  father. 

“  What  has  taken  place  ?  ”  he  asked.  With  much 
caution  they  told  him,  that  for  six  weeks  he  had  wavered 
between  life  and  death.  The  doctors  had  declared  his 
life  saved ;  and,  now  that  reason  was  restored,  all  would 
go  well. 

Five  minutes’  conversation  exhausted  him.  He  shut 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  collect  his  ideas ;  but  they  whirled 
hither  and  thither  wildly,  as  autumn  leaves  in  the  wind. 
The  past  seemed  shrouded  in  a  dark  mist;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the  memory  of 
his  scene  with  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  stood  out  be¬ 
fore  his  mental  vision  clear  and  luminous.  All  his  ac¬ 
tions  up  to  the  moment  when  he  embraced  Claire  were 
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marked,  as  in  a  picture  strongly  drawn.  He  trembled ; 
and  his  hair  was  in  a  moment  damp  with  perspira¬ 
tion. 

He  had  failed  to  become  an  assassin. 

The  proof  that  he  was  restored  to  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  was,  that  a  question  of  criminal  law  crossed 
his  brain. 

“  The  crime  committed/’  said  he  to  himself,  “  should 
I  have  been  condemned?  Yes.  Was  I  responsible? 
No.  Would  an  action  committed  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation  be  a  crime?  Was  I  mad?  Or  was  I  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  state  of  mind  which  always  precedes  an  illegal 
attempt?  Who  can  answer?  Why  have  not  all  judges 
passed  through  an  incomprehensible  crisis  such  as  mine  ? 
Who  would  believe  me,  were  I  to  recount  my  expe¬ 
rience  ?  ” 

Some  days  later,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
tell  his  father  all.  The  old  gentleman  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  assured  him  it  was  but  a  reminiscence  of 
his  delirium. 

The  good  old  man  was  moved  at  the  story  of  his  son’s 
luckless  wooing,  without  seeing  therein  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  He  advised  him  to  think  of  something  else, 
placed  at  his  disposal  his  entire  fortune,  and  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  marry  a  stout  Poitevine  heiress,  very 
pretty  and  good  humored,  who  would  make  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wife.  Then,  as  his  farm  was  suffering  by  his 
absence,  he  returned  to  his  province.  Two  months 
later,  the  judge  of  inquiry  had  resumed  his  ordinary 
avocations.  But  it  was  hard  work.  He  went  through 
his  duties  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  He  felt  that  his 
heart  was  broken. 

Once  he  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  the 
marquise.  On  seeing  him,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 
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She  took  him  for  a  spectre,  so  much  was  he  changed  in 
appearance. 

As  she  dreaded  dismal  figures,  she  shut  herself  from 
him  in  the  future. 

Claire  was  sick  for  a  week  after  seeing  him.  “  How 
he  loved  me !  ”  thought  she.  “  He  has  almost  died  for 
me !  Does  Albert  love  me  as  much  ?  ” 

She  did  not  dare  to  answer  herself.  She  felt  a  desire 
to  console  him,  to  speak  to  him,  attempt  something ;  but 
he  came  no  more. 

Daburon  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  overthrown 
without  a  struggle.  He  tried,  as  his  father  advised  him, 
to  distract  his  thoughts.  He  sought  for  pleasure,  and 
found  disgust,  but  not  forgetfulness.  Often  he  went 
so  far  as  the  threshold  of  dissipation ;  always  the  pure 
figure  of  Claire,  dressed  in  white  garments,  barred  the 
doors  against  him. 

Then  he  took  refuge  in  work,  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  con¬ 
demned  himself  to  the  most  incessant  labor,  forbade 
himself  to  think  of  Claire,  as  the  consumptive  forbids 
himself  to  recollect  his  malady. 

His  asperity  in  his  labor,  h'is  feverish  activity,  was 
worth  the  reputation  of  an  ambitious  man ;  but  he  took 
no  real  interest  in  any  thing. 

At  length,  though  he  found  not  rest,  this  engrossing 
occupation  exempted  him  from  the  sorrow  which  com¬ 
monly  follows  a  great  catastrophe.  The  convalescence  of 
oblivion  commenced. 

These  were  the  events,  recalled  to  Daburon  by  Pere 
Tabaret,  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Commarin.  He 
believed  them  buried  under  the  ashes  of  time;  and  be¬ 
hold  they  came  up,  as  those  characters  traced  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  ink  appear  when  held  before  a  fire,  on  paper 
apparently  blank.  In  an  instant  they  unrolled  them- 
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selves  before  his  memory,  with  the  instantaneousness  of 
a  dream,  annihilating  time  and  space. 

During  some  minutes,  he  assisted  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  life.  At  once  actor  and  spectator,  he 
was  there  seated  in  his  arm-chair;  and  he  appeared  to 
himself  as  in  a  theatre.  He  acted,  and  he  judged  him¬ 
self. 

His  first  thought,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  one  of 
hate,  followed  by  a  detestable  sentiment  of  satisfaction. 
Chance  had  delivered  to  him  this  man  preferred  by 
Claire, — this  man  no  longer  a  haughty  gentleman,  illus¬ 
trious  by  his  fortune  and  his  ancestors,  but  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  offspring  of  a  femme  convert.  To  guard  a  stolen 
name,  he  had  committed  a  most  cowardly  assassination. 
And  he  the  judge,  was  to  experience  the  infinite  grati¬ 
fication  of  striking  his  enemy  with  the  sword  of  justice. 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  thought.  The  conscience 
of  the  man  revolted  against  it,  and  made  its  powerful 
voice  heard  above  the  whispers  of  selfishness. 

“  Is  any  thing,”  it  cried,  “  more  monstrous  than  the 
association  of  these  two  ideas, — hatred  and  justice?  A 
judge.  Can  he,  without  despising  himself  more  than 
the  vile  beings  he  condemns,  remind  himself  that  a 
criminal  whose  fate  is  in  his  hands  has  been  his  enemy  ? 
A  judge  of  inquiry.  Has  he  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  man  against  whom  he  harbors  in  his  heart  one  drop 
of  gall?” 

Daburon  repeated  to  himself  many  times  during  the 
year,  on  commencing  an  inquiry, — 

“And  I  also, — I  almost  stained  myself  with  dread¬ 
ful  murder !  ” 

And  now  observe  what  he  was  about  to  do, — to  arrest, 
interrogate,  and  hand  over  to  the  court  of  assize  the 
man  he  had  once  the  firm  determination  to  kill. 
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All  the  world,  it  is  true,  ignores  the  crime  of  thought 
and  intention;  but  could  he  himself  forget  it?  Was  not 
this,  of  all  others,  a  case  to  except  against,  to  give  his 
resignation?  Ought  he  not  to  withdraw,  and  wash  his 
hands  of  bloodshed,  leaving  to  another  the  care  of 
avenging  society  ? 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  it  would  be  a  cowardice  unworthy 
of  me.” 

A  project  of  mad  generosity  came  to  him.  “  If  I  save 
him,”  murmured  he,  “  if  for  sake  of  Claire  I  leave  him 
his  honor  and  his  life, — but  how  can  I  save  him? — I 
shall  be  obliged  to  suppress  Pere  Tabaret’s  testimony, 
and  impose  upon  him  the  complicity  of  silence.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  him  voluntarily  take  a  false  road, 
and  run  with  Gevrol  after  a  chimerical  murderer.  Is 
this  practicable?  On  the  other  hand,  to  spare  Albert  is 
to  defame  Noel;  it  is  to  assure  impunity  to  the  most 
odious  of  crimes.  In  fine,  it  is  to  sacrifice  human  jus¬ 
tice  to  human  feeling.” 

The  magistrate  suffered. 

How  to  choose  a  path  in  the  midst  of  so  many  per¬ 
plexities!  Dragged  each  way  by  different  interests,  he 
wavered,  undecided,  between  determinations  the  most 
opposite,  his  mind  oscillating  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other. 

What  to  do?  His  reason  after  this  new  and  unfore¬ 
seen  shock  vainly  sought  to  regain  its  equilibrium. 

“  Retreat  ?  ”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Where,  then,  is  my 
courage?  Ought  I  not  rather  to  remain  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  law,  incapable  of  emotion,  insensible  to  preju¬ 
dice?  Am  I  so  feeble  that,  in  assuming  my  role,  I  am 
unable  to  divest  myself  of  my  personality?  Can  I  not, 
for  the  present,  make  abstraction  of  the  past  ?  My  duty 
is  to  pursue  this  inquiry.  Claire  herself  would  order 
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me  to  act  thus.  Would  she  desire  to  wed  a  man  soiled 
by  suspicion  of  a  crime?  Never.  For  Claire's  sake,  then, 
I  will  go  on ;  that,  if  innocent,  he  may  be  restored  to  her, 
and,  if  guilty,  she  may  be  delivered  from  all  further 
contact  with  a  man  so  unworthy  of  her  pure  affec¬ 
tion.” 

This  was  very  strong  reasoning ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  a  thousand  disquietudes  darted  their  thorns. 
He  wanted  something  more  to  reassure  him. 

“Do  I  still  hate  this  young  man?”  he  continued. 
*c  No,  certainly.  If  Claire  has  preferred  him  to  me,  it  is 
to  Claire  and  not  him  I  owe  my  suffering.  My  fury  was 
no  more  than  a  passing  fit  of  delirium.  I  will  prove  it, 
by  letting  him  find  in  me  as  much  of  counsellor  as  judge. 
If  he  is  not  guilty,  he  will  dispose  of  all  this  formidable 
array  of  evidence,  placed  by  Pere  Tabaret  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  by  establishing  counter-proofs  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Yes,  I  am  able  to  be  his  judge.  Heaven,  who 
reads  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts,  sees  that  I  love  Claire 
enough  to  wish  with  all  my  heart  the  innocence  of  her 
lover.” 

At  this  moment,  M.  Daburon,  remembered  vaguely 
the  lapse  of  time. 

It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“  Goodness  !  ”  cried  he,  “  and  Pere  Tabaret  is  waiting 
for  me.  ‘I  shall  find  him  asleep.” 

But  Pere  Tabaret  was  not  asleep.  He  had  felt  the 
passage  of  time  no  more  than  the  judge. 

Ten  minutes  had  sufficed  him  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  contents  of  Daburon’s  study;  which  was  large, 
and  of  a  severe  magnificence,  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  position  and  large  fortune  of  the  magistrate. 
Armed  with  a  lamp,  he  approached  six  very  handsome 
pictures,  which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  wainscoting, 
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and  admired  them.  He  examined  curiously  some  rare 
bronzes,  placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  a  console. 
He  gave  the  bookcase  the  glance  of  a  connoisseur. 

After  which,  taking  an  evening  paper  from  the  table, 
he  approached  the  hearth,  and  plunged  into  a  vast  arm¬ 
chair. 

He  had  not  read  the  third  part  of  the  leading  article, 
— which,  Hke  all  the  leading  articles  of  the  time,  inter¬ 
ested  itself  exclusively  with  the  Roman  question, — 
when,  letting  the  paper  drop  from  his  hands  he  became 
absorbed  in  meditation.  The  fixed  idea,  stronger  than 
his  will,  and  more  interesting  to  him  than  politics,  car¬ 
ried  him  to  Jonchere,  where  lay  the  murdered  Widow 
Lerouge.  Like  the  child  who  builds  up  and  throws 
down  again  and  again  his  house  of  cards,  he  re-ar¬ 
ranged  and  scattered  alternately  his  series  of  induc¬ 
tions  and  evidence. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  doubtful  or  questionable 
in  the  evidence.  From  A  to  Z,  he  knew  all.  He  knew 
what  his  own  impressions  had  been,  on  hearing  Noel’s 
revelations ;  and  Daburon,  he  saw,  shared  his  opinions. 
What  difficulty  remained? 

There  is  between  the  judge  of  inquiry  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  a  supreme  tribunal, — an  admirable  institution,  a 
powerful  moderator, — the  jury. 

The  jury,  thank  heaven!  does  not  content  itself  with 
a  moral  conviction.  The  strongest  probabilities  cannot 
draw  from  them  an  affirmative  verdict. 

Placed  upon  a  neutral  ground,  between  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  the  defence,  it  demands  material  and  tangible 
proofs.  Where  the  magistrate  would  condemn  twenty 
times  for  one,  in  all  security  of  conscience,  the  jury  ac¬ 
quit  for  lack  of  satisfying  evidence. 

The  deplorable  execution  of  Lesurques  has  certainly 
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assured  impunity  to  many  criminals ;  but,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  it  justifies  hesitation  in  receiving  circumstantial 
evidence  in  capital  crimes. 

In  short,  save  where  a  criminal  is  taken  in  the  very 
act,  or  confesses  his  guilt,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  min¬ 
ister  of  justice  can  secure  a  conviction.  Sometimes  the 
judge  of  inquiry  is  as  anxious  as  the  accused  himself. 
Nearly  all  crimes  are  in  some  particular  point  mysteri¬ 
ous,  perhaps  impenetrable  to  justice  and  the  police;  and 
the  duty  of  the  advocate  is,  to  discover  this  weak  point, 
and  thereon  establish  his  client’s  defence.  By  pointing 
out  this  doubt  to  the  jury,  he  insinuates  in  their  minds 
a  distrust  of  the  entire  evidence;  and  frequently  the 
detection  of  a  distorted  induction,  cleverly  exposed,  can 
change  the  face  of  a  prosecution,  and  make  a  strong 
case  appear  to  the  jury  a  weak  one.  This  uncertainty 
explains  the  character  of  passion  which  is  so  often  per¬ 
ceptible  in  criminal  trials. 

And,  in  proportion  to  the  march  of  civilization,  juries 
in  important  trials  will  become  more  timid  and  hesitat¬ 
ing.  The  weight  of  responsibility  oppresses  the  man  of 
conscientious  scruple.  Already  numbers  recoil  from  the 
idea  of  capital  punishment;  and,  whenever  a  jury  can 
find  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  on,  they  will  wash  their 
hands  of  the  responsibility  of  condemnation.  We  have 
seen  numbers  of  persons  signing  appeals  for  mercy  to 
a  condemned  malefactor,  condemned  for  what  crime? 
Parricide!  Every  juror,  from  the  moment  he  is  sworn, 
weighs  infinitely  less  the  evidence  he  has  come  to  listen 
to  than  the  risk  he  runs  of  incurring  the  pangs  of  re¬ 
morse.  Rather  than  risk  the  condemnation  of  one  in¬ 
nocent  man,  he  will  allow  twenty  scoundrels  to  go  un¬ 
punished. 

The  accusation  must,  then,  come  before  the  jury, 
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armed  at  all  points,  with  both  hands  full  of  proofs.  A 
task  often  tedious  to  the  judge  of  inquiry,  and  bristling 
with  difficulties,  is  the  arrangement  and  condensation 
of  this  evidence,  particularly  when  the  accused  is  a 
miscreant  of  strength  and  coolness,  certain  of  having 
left  no  traces  of  his  guilt.  Then,  from  the  depths  of  his 
dungeon  he  defies  the  assault  of  justice,  and  laughs  at 
the  judge  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  terrible  struggle,  enough 
to  make  one  tremble  at  the  responsibility  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  when  he  remembers,  that,  after  all,  this  man  im¬ 
prisoned,  without  consolation  or  advice,  may  be  inno¬ 
cent.  How  hard  is  it,  then,  for  the  judge  to  resist  his 
moral  convictions ! 

Even  when  presumptive  evidence  points  clearly  to  the 
criminal,  and  common  sense  recognizes  him,  Justice  is 
at  times  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  defeat,  for  lack 
of  what  the  jury  consider  sufficient  proof  of  guilt. 

Thus,  unhappily,  many  crimes  escape  punishment.  An 
old  advocate-general  one  day  confessed  that  he  knew 
as  many  as  three  assassins,  living  rich,  happy,  and  re¬ 
spected,  who,  unless  from  some  improbable  accidents, 
would  end  by  dying  in  their  beds,  surrounded  by  their 
families,  being  followed  to  the  grave  with  lamentations, 
and  praised  for  their  virtues  in  their  epitaphs. 

At  the  idea  that  a  murderer  should  escape  the  penalty 
of  his  crime,  steal  himself  away  from  the  very  court  of 
assize,  Pere  Tabaret’s  blood  fairly  boiled  in  his  veins, 
as  at  the  recollection  of  a  cruel  personal  injury. 

Such  a  monstrous  event,  in  his  opinion,  could  only 
proceed  from  the  incapacity  of  the  magistrates  charged 
with  the  prosecution,  the  maladdress  of  the  police,  or 
the  stupidity  of  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

“  It  is  not  I,”  he  muttered  with  the  satisfied  vanity  of 
success,  “  who  ever  let  my  prey  escape.  No  crime  can 
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be  committed,  of  which  the  author  cannot  be  found  un¬ 
less  he  happens  to  be  a  madman ;  in  which  event,  his  es¬ 
cape  is  reasonable.  I  would  pass  my  life  in  pursuit  of  a 
criminal,  before  avowing  myself  vanquished,  as  this 
Gevrol  has  done  so  many  times.” 

This  time  again,  Pere  Tabaret,  assisted  by  chance, 
had  succeeded,  he  repeated  to  himself ;  but  what  proofs 
of  innocence  would  the  defence  present  to  this  accursed 
jury, — this  jury,  so  difficult  to  convince,  so  formal  and 
so  cowardly.  Who  could  imagine  what  means  might 
not  be  found  by  a  strong  man,  perfectly  on  his  guard, 
covered  by  his  position,  and  without  doubt  by  cunning 
precautions?  What  trap  had  he  prepared?  To  what 
new  and  infallible  stratagem  had  he  had  recourse  ? 

The  amateur  detective  exhausted  himself  in  subtle  but 
impracticable  combinations,  always  stopped  by  this  fatal 
jury,  so  obnoxious  to  the  chevaliers  of  the  Rue  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

He  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and  continued  his  reflec¬ 
tions  unconscious  of  the  judge’s  presence. 

Daburon’s  voice  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  M.  Tabaret,  for  having  left 
you  so  long  alone.” 

The  old  fellow  rose  and  made  a  respectful  salutation 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

“  By  my  faith,  monsieur,”  replied  he,  “  I  have  not 
had  the  leisure  to  perceive  my  solitude.” 

Daburon  crossed  the  room,  and  seated  himself,  facing 
his  agent  before  a  small  table  encumbered  with  papers 
and  documents  relating  to  the  crime.  He  appeared  very 
much  fatigued. 

“  I  have  reflected  a  good  deal,”  he  commenced,  “  on 
all  this  affair — ” 
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“And  I,”  interrupted  Pere  Tabaret,  “was  just  ask¬ 
ing  myself,  monsieur,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  viscount  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest. 
Nothing  is  more  important,  according  to  my  theory, 
than  his  manner  of  conducting  himself  then.  Will  he 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  agents  ?  Will  he  threaten  them 
with  expulsion  from  the  house?  These  are  generally  the 
tactics  of  titled  criminals.  My  opinion,  however,  is. 
that  he  will  remain  perfectly  cool.  This  conclusion  is 
logical.  It  is  the  character  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  to  treat  the  ministers  of  justice  with  a  superb  as¬ 
surance.  He  will  declare  himself  the  victim  of  a  misun¬ 
derstanding,  and  insist  upon  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  judge  of  inquiry.  Once  that  is  accorded  to  him, 
he  will  finish  by  explaining  every  thing  very  quickly.” 

The  old  fellow  spoke  of  matters  of  speculation  in 
such  a  tone  of  assurance  that  Daburon  was  unable  to  re¬ 
press  a  smile. 

“  We  have  not  got  as  far  as  that  yet,”  said  he. 

“  But  we  shall,  in  some  hours,”  replied  Tabaret 
quickly.  “  I  presume  you  will  order  the  criminal’s  ar¬ 
rest  at  daybreak.” 

The  judge  trembled,  as  the  patient  who  sees  the  sur¬ 
geon  on  entering  deposit  his  case  of  instruments  upon 
the  table. 

The  moment  for  action  had  come.  He  felt  now  what 
a  distance  lies  between  a  mental  decision  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  action  resulting  therefrom. 

“You  are  prompt,  M.  Tabaret,”  said  he;  “you  rec¬ 
ognize  no  obstacles.” 

“  None,  having  ascertained  the  criminal.  Who  else 
can  have  committed  this  assassination?  Who  but  he 
had  an  interest  in  silencing  the  Widow  Lerouge,  in 
suppressing  her  testimony,  in  destroying  her  papers? 
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Poor  Noel!  who  is  as  dull  as  honesty,  has  been  fore¬ 
stalled  by  this  wretch,  who  stops  at  nothing.  Noel  has 
instituted  proceedings  to  recover  his  title  and  estates. 
Should  the  guilt  of  the  assassin  fail  to  be  established, 
he  will  remain  de  Cammarin  more  than  ever;  and  my 
young  advocate  will  be  Noel  Gerdy  to  the  grave.” 

“  Yes,  but—” 

The  amateur  fixed  upon  the  judge  a  look  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  You  see,  then,  some  difficulties,  monsieur  ?  ”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“  Without  doubt !  ”  replied  Daburon.  “  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  demanding  the  utmost  circumspection.  In  cases  like 
the  present,  we1  must  not  strike  until  the  blow  is  sure; 
and  we  have  but  presumptions.  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Justice,  unhappily,  cannot  repair  her  errors. 
Her  hand  once  placed  upon  a  man,  even  if  unjustly, 
leaves  an  imprint  of  dishonor  that  can  never  be  effaced. 
She  may  perceive  her  error,  and  proclaim  it  aloud ;  but 
in  vain.  Public  opinion, — absurd,  idiotic  opinion, — par¬ 
dons  not  the  man  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  sus¬ 
pected.” 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  the  old  fellow  heard  these 
remarks.  He  would  not  be?the  man  to  be  withheld  by 
such  mean  considerations. 

“  Our  suspicions  are  well  grounded,”  continued  the 
judge.  “  But,  should  they  lead  us  into  error,  our  pre¬ 
cipitation  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  for  this  young 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  it  would  have  in 
abridging  the  authority  and  dignity  of  Justice,  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  respect  which  constitutes  her  power.  Such  a 
mistake  would  call  for  discussion,  provoke  examination, 
and  awaken  distrust,  at  an  epoch  in  our  history  when 
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all  minds  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  defy  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities.” 

He  leaned  upon  the  table,  and  appeared  to  reflect  pro¬ 
foundly. 

“  No  chance,”  thought  Pere  Tabaret.  “  I  have  to  do 
with  a  trembler.  When  he  should  act,  he  makes 
speeches;  instead  of  signing  mandates,  he  propounds 
theories.  He  is  stunned  by  my  discovery,  and  is  not 
equal  to  the  situation.  Instead  of  being  delighted  by 
my  appearance  with  the  news  of  our  success,  he  would 
have  given  a  louis,  JI  dare  say,  to  have  been  left  to 
slumber  undisturbed  in  thick  ignorance.  Ah !  he  would 
very  willingly  have  the  little  fishes  in  his  net;  but  the 
big  ones  frighten  him :  the  big  fish  are  dangerous ;  and 
he  lets  them  swim  away.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Daburon  in  a  loud  tone,  “  it  will 
suffice  to  issue  a  mandate  of  inquiry,  and  another  of 
requisition  for  the  appearance  of  the  accused.” 

“  Then  all  is  lost !  ”  cried  Pere  Tabaret. 

“And  why,  if  you  please?” 

“  Monsieur,  we  are  opposed  by  a  criminal  of  marked 
ability.  The  crime  has  been  executed  with  the  most 
subtle  premeditation.  A  most  providential  accident 
alone,  almost  a  miracle,  has  placed  us  upon  the  track 
of  discovery.  If  we  give  him  time  to  breathe,  he  will 
escape.” 

The  only  answer  was  an  inclination  of  the  head; 
which  Daburon  might  have  intended  for  a  sign  of  as¬ 
sent. 

“  It  is  evident,”  continued  the  old  fellow,  “  that  our 
adversary  has  foreseen  every  thing,  absolutely  every 
thing,  except  the  possibility  of  suspicion  attaching  to 
one  in  his  high  position.  Oh!  his  precautions  are  all 
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taken.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  demanding  his  appear¬ 
ance,  he  is  saved.  He  will  enter  your  cabinet  of  inquiry 
as  tranquilly  as  your  clerk,  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  came 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  a  duel.  He  will  present 
you  with  a  magnificent  alibi,  an  alibi  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  He  will  show  you  that  he  passed  the  even¬ 
ing  and  the  night  of  Tuesday  with  personages  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  has  dined  with  the  Count  de  Machin, 
gamed  with  the  Marquis  of  so  and  so,  and  supped  with 
the  Duke  of  what’s  his  name.  The  Baroness  of  this  and 
the  Viscountess  of  that  have  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  a 
minute.  In  short,  his  little  machine  will  be  so  cleverly 
constructed,  so  nicely  arranged,  all  its  little  wheels  will 
play  so  well,  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  you  but 
to  open  the  door  and  usher  him  out  with  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  apologies.  The  only  means  of  securing  conviction 
is  to  surprise  the  miscreant  by  a  rapidity  against  which 
it  is  impossible  he  can  be  on  guard.  Fall  upon  him  like 
a  thunderclap,  arrest  him  as  he  awakes,  drag  him  hither 
while  yet  pale  with  astonishment,  and  interrogate  at 
once.” 

Pere  Tabaret  stopped  short,  frightened  at  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  wanting  in  respect;  but  Daburon 
showed  no  sign  of  being  offended. 

“  Proceed,”  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  encouragement, 
proceed.” 

“ Then,”  continued  the  old  fellow,  “I  am  a  judge 
of  inquiry.  I  cause  my  man  to  be  arrested  ;  and,  twenty 
minutes  later,  he  is  standing  before  me.  I  do  not  amuse 
myself  by  putting  questions  to  him,  more  or  less  subtle. 
No,  I  go  right  to  the  mark.  I  overwhelm  him  at  once 
by  the  weight  of  my  certainty,  prove  to  him  so  clearly, 
that  I  know  every  thing,  that  he  must  surrender,  seeing 
no  chance  of  escape.  I  should  say  to  him,  ‘  My  good 
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man,  you  bring  me  an  alibi ;  it  is  very  well :  but  we  are 
acquainted  with  this  system  of  defence.  It  will  not  do 
with  me.  Of  course  I  understand  you  have  been  else¬ 
where  at  the  hour  of  the  crime;  an  hundred  persons 
have  never  lost  sight  of  you :  It  is  all  admitted.  In  the 
mean  time,  here  is  what  you  have  done.  At  twenty  min¬ 
utes  after  eight,  you  slipped  away  adroitly ;  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  eight,  you  took  the  train  at  Rue  St.  La- 
zare;  at  nine  o’clock,  you  descended  at  the  station  at 
Rueil.  and  took  the  road  to  Jonchere;  at  a  quarter  past 
nine,  you  knocked  at  the  window-shutter  of  the  Widow 
Lerouge’s  cottage.  You  were  admitted.  You  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and,  above  all,  something  to  drink. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  you  planted  the  end  of  a 
foil,  well-sharpened,  between  her  shoulders.  You  killed 
her !  You  then  overturned  every  thing  in  the  house,  and 
burned  certain  papers  of  importance ;  after  which,  you 
tied  in  a  napkin  all  the  valuables  you  could  find,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  off,  to  lead  the  police  to  believe  the  murder 
was  the  work  of  a  robber.  You  locked  the  door,  and 
threw  away  the  key. 

“  *  Arrived  at  the  Seine  you  threw  the  bundle  into  the 
water,  and  then  regained  the  railway  station  on  foot ; 
and,  at  eleven  o’clock,  you  re-appeared  in  the  company, 
where  your  absence  was  unnoticed.  Your  game  was  well 
played ;  but  you  omitted  to  provide  against  two  adversa¬ 
ries,  an  agent  of  police,  not  easily  deceived,  named 
Tirauclair,  and  another  still  more  capable,  named 
chance. 

“  ‘  Between  the  two,  they  have  made  you  lose  the 
game.  Moreover,  you  were  wrong  to  wear  fine  boots,  and 
to  keep  on  your  pearl  gray  gloves,  besides  embarrassing 
yourself  with  a  silk  hat  and  an  umbrella.  Now  confess 
your  guilt,  and  save  the  trouble  of  a  trial;  and  I  will 
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give  you  permission  to  smoke  in  your  dungeon  some  of 
those  trabucos  you  are  so  fond  of,  and  which  you  smoke 
always  with  an  amber  mouthpiece/  ” 

During  this  speech,  delivered  with  extraordinary  vol¬ 
ubility,  Pere  Tabaret  had  gained,  a  couple  of  inches  in  ' 
height,  so  great  was  his  enthusiasm.  He  looked  at  the’ 
magistrate,  as  if  requesting  a  smile  of  approval. 

“  Yes,”  continued  he,  after  taking  breath,  “  I  would 
say  this,  and  nothing  else;  and,  unless  this  man  is  a 
hundred  times  stronger  than  I  suppose  him  to  be,  unless 
he  is  made  of  bronze,  of  marble,  or  of  steel,  he  would 
fall  at  my  feet  and  avow  his  guilt.” 

“  And  then  if  he  were  of  bronze,”  said  Daburon,  “  and 
did  not  fall  at  your  feet,  what  would  you  do  next  ?  ” 

The  question  evidently  embarrassed  the  old  fellow. 

“  Pshaw !  ”  stammered  he ;  “I  don’t  know ;  I  should 
see.  I  would  search.  But  he  would  confess.” 

After  a  prolonged  silence,  Daburon  took  a  pen,  and 
wrote  in  haste, — 

“  I  surrender,”  said  he.  “  M.  Albert  de  Commarin 
shall  be  arrested.  It  is  decided ;  but  the  formalities  and 
inquiries  will  occupy  some  time,  which  I  wish  to  use  by 
first  interrogating  the  Count  de  Commarin,  the  young 
man’s  father,  and  this  young  advocate,  your  friend  M. 
Noel  Gerdy,  also,  in  examination  of  the  letters  of  which 
you  speak ;  they  are  indispensable  to  me.” 

At  the  name  of  Gerdy,  Pere  Tabaret’s  face  assumed 
a  most  comical  expression  of  uneasiness. 

“  Confound  it,”  cried  he,  “  the  very  thing  I  have 
most  dreaded.” 

“  What  ?  ”  demanded  Daburon. 

“  The  necessity  for  the  examination  of  those  letters. 
Noel  will  discover  my  interference.  He  will  despise  me : 
he  will  fly  from  me,  when  he  knows  that  Tabaret  and 
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Tirauclair  sleep  in  the  same  nightcap.  Before  eight 
days,  my  oldest  friends  will  refuse  to  take  my  hand,  as 
if  it  were  not  an  honor  to  serve  justice.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  change  my  residence,  and  assume  a  false 
name.” 

He  almost  wept,  so  great  was  his  annoyance.  Dabu- 
rcn  was  touched. 

“  Reassure  yourself,  my  dear  Tabaret,”  said  he.  “  I 
will  manage  that  your  adopted  son,  your  Benjamin, 
shall  know  nothing.  I  shall  lead  him  to  believe  I  have 
reached  him  by  means  of  the  widow’s  papers.” 

The  old  fellow  seized  the  judge’s  hand  in  a  transport 
of  gratitude,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

“  Oh !  thanks,  monsieur,  a  thousand  thanks !  I  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  witness  the  arrest ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  assist  at  the  examination.” 

“  I  expected  you  would  ask  it,  M.  Tabaret,”  answered 
the  judge. 

The  lamps  paled  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning; 
the  rumbling  of  vehicles  was  heard  in  the  distance: 
Paris  was  awaking. 

“  I  have  no  time  to  lose,”  continued  Daburon,  “  if  I 
would  have  all  my  measures  well  taken.  I  must  at  once 
see  the  procurer  imperial,  awake  him,  if  necessary.  I 
will  go  from  his  house  directly  to  the  palace  of  justice. 
I  shall  be  in  my  cabinet  before  eight  o’clock ;  and  I  de¬ 
sire,  M.  Tabaret,  you  will  there  await  my  orders.” 

The  magistrate’s  servant  appeared. 

"  A  note,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “  brought  by  a  gen¬ 
darme  from  Bougival.  He  waits  an  answer.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Daburon.  “  Ask  the  man  to 
have  some  refreshment;  at  least  offer  him  a  glass  of 
wine.” 

He  opened  the  envelope. 
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“  Ah !  ”  he  cried,  “  a  letter  from  Gevrol ;  ”  and  he 
read, — 

“ '  To  the  Judge  of  Inquiry, — 

“  ‘  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  on  the 
track  of  the  man  of  the  ear-rings.  I  heard  of  him  at  a 
wine  shop,  which  he  entered  on  Sunday  morning,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Widow  Lerouge’s  cottage.  He  drank, 
and  paid  for  two  litres  of  wine ;  then,  suddenly  striking 
his  forehead,  he  cried,  “  Old  stupid !  to  forget  that  to¬ 
morrow  is  the  boat  s  fete  day !  ”  and  demanded  another 
litre  of  wine.  I  consulted  the  almanac;  it  was  the  fete 
of  St.  Martin,  which  I  therefore  take  to  be  the  name  of 
the  boat.  I  have  also  learned  that  she  was  laden  with 
grain.  I  write  to  the  prefecture  at  the  same  time  as  I 
write  to  you,  that  inquiries  may  be  made  at  Paris  and 
Rouen.  He  must  be  found  at  one  of  these  places. 

“  ‘  I  am  in  waiting,  monsieur,  etc.’  ” 

“  Poor  Gevrol !  ”  cried  Pere  Tabaret,  bursting  with 
laughter.  “  He  sharpens  his  sabre,  and  the  battle  is  over. 
Are  you  not  going  to  put  a  stop  to  his  researches,  mon¬ 
sieur?  ” 

“  No ;  certainly  not,”  answered  Daburon  ;  “  to  neglect 
the  slightest  clew  might  lead  to  error.  Who  can  tell 
what  light  we  may  receive  from  this  old  mariner  with 
the  rings  in  his  ears  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  crime  of  Jonchere  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  precisely  at  the  hour  when  Pere  Tabaret 
made  his  memorable  examination  in  the  victim’s  cham¬ 
ber,  the  Viscount  Albert  de  Commarin  entered  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gate  du  Nord,  to  meet  his 
father. 
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The  young  man  was  very  pale,  his  features  pinched, 
his  eyes  dull,  his  lips  blanched,  his  whole  appearance  de¬ 
noting  either  overwhelming  fatigue  or  unusual  sor¬ 
row. 

All  the  servants  had  observed,  that,  during  the  past 
five  days,  their  young  master  was  not  in  his  ordinary 
condition :  he  spoke  with  effort,  ate  almost  nothing,  and 
forbade  the  admission  of  visitors. 

His  valet  remarked  that  this  singular  alteration  dated 
from  the  visit,  on  Sunday  morning,  of  a  certain  M. 
Noel  Gerdy,  advocate,  who  had  been  closeted  with  him 
for  three  hours  in  the  library. 

The  viscount,  gay  as  a  lark  until  the  arrival  of  this 
person,  had,  from  the  moment  of  his  departure,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  at  the  point  of  death,  or  filled  with 
remorse  for  the  commission  of  a  terrible  crime. 

At  the  moment  of  setting  forth  to  meet  his  father,  the 
viscount  appeared  to  suffer  so  acutely  that  Lubin,  his 
valet,  entreated  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  cold ;  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  retire  to  his  room,  and  call  in 
the  doctor. 

But  the  Count  de  Commarin,  his  son  knew,  was  ex¬ 
acting  on  the  score  of  filial  duty,  and  would  overlook  the 
worst  of  youthful  indiscretions  sooner  than  what  he 
termed  a  want  of  reverence.  He  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tended  arrival  by  telegraph,  twenty-four  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance;  therefore  the  house  was  expected  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  readiness  to  receive  him :  and  the  absence  of  Albert 
at  the  railway  station  would  have  been  resented  as  a  fla¬ 
grant  omission  of  duty. 

The  viscount  had  been  but  five  minutes  in  the  waiting 
room,  when  the  bell  announced  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
Soon  the  doors  leading  to  the  platform  were  opened, 
and  the  depot  became  filled  with  travellers. 
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The  throng  beginning  to  thin  a  little,  the  count  ap¬ 
peared,  followed  by  a  servant,  who  carried  a  travelling 
pelisse  lined  with  expensive  fur. 

The  Count  de  Commarin  looked  a  good  ten  years  less 
than  his  age.  His  beard  and  hair,  yet  abundant,  were 
scarcely  grey.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  held  himself 
upright,  and  carried  his  head  high, — all  this  without  any 
of  the  ungracious  British  manner,  so  much  affected  by 
our  young  men  of  the  present  day.  His  appearance  was 
noble,  his  movements  easy.  His  hands  were  strong  and 
handsome, — the  hands  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  have 
been  for  centuries  familiar  with  swordhilts.  His  regu¬ 
lar  features  presented  a  study  to  the  physiognomist,  all 
expressing  easy,  careless  good  nature,  even  to  the  hand¬ 
some,  smiling  mouth;  except  his  eyes,  in  whose  clear 
depths  flashed  the  fiercest,  most  arrogant  pride.  This 
contrast  revealed  the  secret  of  his  character.  Imbued 
quite  as  deeply  with  aristocratic  prejudice  as  the  Mar¬ 
quise  d’Arlanges,  he  had  progressed  with  his  century, 
or  at  least  appeared  to  have  done  so.  As  fully  as  the 
marquise,  he  held  in  contempt  all  who  were  not  noble ; 
but  his  disdain  expressed  itself  in  different  fashion.  The 
marquise  proclaimed  her  contempt  loudly  and  coarsely ; 
the  count  dissimulated,  beneath  an  excess  of  politeness 
humiliating  to  its  object,  a  feeling  of  disgust  equally 
excessive.  The  marquise  willingly  admitted  her  trades¬ 
people  to  familiar  conversation.  The  count,  one  day 
when  his  architect  let  fall  his  umbrella,  picked  it  up  and 
returned  it  to  him.  The  marquise  had  lived  with  her 
eyes  bandaged,  her  ears  closed ;  the  count  had  kept  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  had  seen  and  heard  a  good  deal.  She 
was  stupid,  and  without  the  protection  of  common 
sense.  He  was  witty  and  sensible,  and  possessed  en¬ 
larged  views  of  life  and  politics.  She  dreamed  of  the 
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return  of  the  absurd  traditions  of  a  former  age,  and  the 
restoration  of  effete  monarchies,  imagining  that  the 
years  could  be  turned  back  like  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
He  hoped  for  things  within  the  power  of  events  to  bring 
forth.  For  example,  he  was  sincerely  persuaded  the  no¬ 
bles  of  France  would  yet  recover  slowly  and  silently, 
but  surely,  all  their  lost  power,  with  its  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

But,  in  the  end,  they  belonged  to  the  same  order. 
They  were  both  aristocrats.  The  count  was  a  flat¬ 
tered  portrait  of  his  class;  the  marquise  its  carica¬ 
ture. 

It  should  be  added  that  M.  de  Commarin  knew  how  to 
divest  himself  of  his  crushing  urbanity  in  the  company 
of  his  equals.  There  he  recovered  his  true  character, — 
haughty,  self-sufficient,  and  intractable,  enduring  con¬ 
tradiction  pretty  much  as  a  wild  horse  the  application 
of  the  spur. 

In  his  own  house,  he  was  a  despot. 

Perceiving  his  father,  Albert  advanced,  and  embraced 
him  with  an  air  equally  noble  and  ceremonious,  and,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  had  expressed  in  well-chosen  phrase 
all  the  news  that  had  transpired  during  his  absence,  and 
the  compliments  of  the  journey. 

Then  only  M.  de  Commarin  perceived  the  so  visible 
alteration  in  his  son’s  .face. 

“  You  are  not  well,  viscount?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Oh,  yes,  monsieur !  ”  answered  Albert,  dryly. 

The  count  gave  an  “  Ah !  ”  accompanied  by  a  certain 
movement  of  the  head — a  habitual  trick  with  him,  ex¬ 
pressing  perfect  incredulity;  then,  turning  to  his  ser¬ 
vant,  he  gave  him  some  orders  briefly. 

“  Now,”  resumed  he,  “  let  us  go  quickly  to  the  house. 
I  am  in  haste  to  feel  at  home ;  and  I  am  hungry,  having 
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had  nothing  to-day  but  some  detestable  bouillon,  at  I 
know  not  what  way  station.” 

M.  de  Commarin  arrived  in  Paris  in  very  ill-humor: 
his  journey  into  Austria  had  not  brought  the  results  he 
hoped  for. 

To  crown  his  dissatisfaction,  he  had  rested,  on  his 
homeward  way,  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  so  violent  a  discussion  that  they  parted 
without  shaking  hands. 

The  count  was  hardly  seated  in  his  carriage,  which 
started  at  a  gallop,  before  he  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  this  disagreement. 

“  I  have  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse,” 
said  he. 

“  That  seems  to  me  to  happen  whenever  you  meet,” 
answered  Albert,  without  intending  any  raillery. 

“  True,”  said  the  count ;  “  but  this  is  serious.  I 
passed  four  days  at  his  country-seat,  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
conceivable  exasperation.  He  has  been  guilty  of  an  act 
which  lowers  him  in  my  estimation  beyond  recovery! 
Sairmeuse  has  sold  his  estate  of  Gondresy, — one  of  the 
finest  in  the  north  of  France.  He  cut  down  the  timber, 
and  put  up  to  auction  the  old  chateau, — a  princely 
dwelling,  now  to  be  converted  into  a  sugar  refinery ;  all 
this  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  raising  money  to  meet 
some  legal  obligations, — debts  or  settlements,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind !  ” 

“  And  was  that  the  cause  of  your  rupture  ?  ”  inquired 
Albert,  without  much  surprise. 

“  Certainly  it  was  ?  ”  Do  you  not  think  it  a  sufficient 
one?  ” 

“  But,  monsieur,  you  know  the  duke  has  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  and  is  far  from  rich.” 

“What  matters  that?  A  noble  of  France  who  sells 
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his  land  commits  an  unworthy  act.  He  is  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  against  his  order !  ” 

“  O  monsieur !  ”  said  Albert,  deprecatingly. 

“  I  said  treason !  ”  continued  the  count.  “  I  maintain 
the  position.  Remember  well,  viscount,  the  power  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  on  the  side  of  wealth, — the 
strongest  right  with  those  who  hold  the  soil.  The  men 
of  ’93  well  understood  this  principle,  and  acted  upon  it. 
By  impoverishing  the  nobility,  they  destroyed  their  pres¬ 
tige  more  effectually  than  by  abolishing  their  titles.  A 
prince  dismounted,  and  without  retinue, — that  is,  with¬ 
out  means  to  retain  them, — is  a  ridiculous  figure !  The 
minister  of  July,  who  said  to  the  people,  ‘  Make  your¬ 
selves  rich/  was  not  a  fool.  He  gave  them  the  magic 
formula  for  power.  But  they  have  not  the  sense  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  They  want  to  go  too  fast.  They  launch 
into  speculations,  and  become  rich,  it  is  true;  but  in 
what?  Stocks,  bonds,  paper, — rags,  in  short.  It  is 
smoke  they  are  locking  in  their  coffers.  They  prefer  to 
invest  in  merchandise,  which  pays  eight  or  ten  per  centt 
to  investing  in  vines  or  corn  which  will  return  but  three. 
The  peasant  is  not  so  foolish.  From  the  moment  he 
owns  a  piece  of  ground  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  he 
wants  to  make  it  as  large  as  a  tablecloth.  He  is  slow  as 
the  oxen  he  ploughs  with,  but  as  patient,  as  tenacious, 
and  as  obstinate.  He  goes  directly  to  his  object,  press¬ 
ing  firmly  against  the  yoke;  and  nothing  can  stop  or 
turn  him  aside.  He  knows  that  stocks  may  rise  or  fall, 
fortunes  be  won  or  lost  on  ’change ;  but  the  land  always 
remains, — the  real  standard  of  wealth.  To  become  land¬ 
holders,  the  peasant  starves  himself,  wears  sabots  in 
winter ;  and  the  imbeciles  who  laugh  at  him  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  by  and  by  when  he  makes  his  ’93,  and  the  peas¬ 
ant  becomes  a  baron  in  power  if  not  in  name.” 
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“  I  do  not  understand  the  application,”  said  the  vis¬ 
count. 

“  You  do  not  understand?  Why,  what  the  peasant  is 
doing  is  what  the  nobles  ought  to  have  done !  Ruined, 
their  duty  was  to  reconstruct  their  fortunes.  Commerce 
is  interdicted  to  us ;  be  it  so :  agriculture  remains.  In¬ 
stead  of  grumbling  uselessly  during  the  half-century, 
instead  of  running  themselves  into  debt,  in  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  attempt  to  support  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  they 
ought  to  have  retreated' to  their  provinces,  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  chateaux ;  there  worked,  economized, 
denied  themselves,  as  the  peasant  is  doing,  purchased 
the  land  piece  by  piece.  Had  they  taken  this  course, 
they  would  to-day  possess  France.  Their  wealth  would 
be  enormous ;  for  the  value  of  land  rises  year  after  year. 
I  have,  without  effort,  doubled  my  fortune  in  thirty 
years.  Blauville,  which  cost  my  father  a  hundred  crowns 
in  1817,  is  worth  to-day  more  than  a  million:  so  that, 
when  I  hear  the  nobles  complain,  I  shrug  the  shoulder. 
Who  but  they  are  to  blame?  They  impoverish  them¬ 
selves  from  year  to  year.  They  sell  their  land  to  the 
peasants.  Soon  they  will  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
their  escutcheons.  What  consoles  me  is,  that  the  peas¬ 
ant,  having  become  the  proprietor  of  our  domains,  will 
then  be  all-powerful,  and  will  yoke  to  his  chariot  wheels 
these  traders  in  scrip  and  stocks,  whom  he  hates  as 
much  as  I  execrate  them  myself.” 

The  carriage  at  this  moment  stopped  in  the  court  of 
the  Hotel  Commarin,  after  having  described  that  per¬ 
fect  circle,  the  glory  of  coachmen  who  preserve  the  old 
traditions. 

The  count  alighted  from  the  carriage,  leaning  upon 
his  son’s  arm,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  grand  en¬ 
trance. 
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In  the  immense  vestibule,  nearly  all  the  servants, 
dressed  in  rich  liveries,  stood  in  a  line. 

The  count  gave  them  a  glance,  in  passing,  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  might  his  soldiers  on  parade,  and'  proceeded  to  his 
apartments  upon  the  second  floor,  above  the  reception 
rooms. 

Never  was  there  a  better  regulated  household  than 
that  of  the  Hotel  de  Commarin, — a  considerable  estab¬ 
lishment,  too;  for  the  count’s  fortune  enabled  him  to 
sustain  a  retinue  greater  than  that  of  a  German  prince. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art,  more  rare  than  is 
generally  supposed,  of  commanding  an  army  of  ser¬ 
vants. 

According  to  Riviral,  a  man’s  manner  of  giving  an 
order  to  a  lackey  establishes  his  rank  better  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  genealogies  on  parchment. 

The  number  of  his  domestics  gave  the  count  neither 
inconvenience  nor  embarrassment.  They  were  necessary 
to  him.  Although  he  was  exacting,  never  permitting  the 
expression,  “  I  did  not  understand,”  he  was  rarely 
heard  to  administer  a  reproof. 

So  perfect  was  the  organization  of  this  household, 
that  its  functions  were  performed  like  those  of  a  ma¬ 
chine, — without  noise,  variation,  or  effort. 

Thus,  when  the  count  returned  from  his  journey,  the 
sleeping  hotel  was  awakened  as  if  by  the  spell  of  an  en¬ 
chanter.  Each  servant  was  at  his  post ;  and  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  interrupted  during  the  past  six  weeks,  resumed 
without  confusion.  As  the  count  was  known  to  have 
passed  the  day  on  the  road,  the  dinner  was  served  in 
advance  of  the  usual  hour.'  All  the  establishment,  even 
to  the  lowest  scullion,  represented  the  spirit  of  the  first 
article  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  “  Servants  are  not  to 
execute  orders,  but  anticipate  them.” 
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M.  de  Commarin  had  hardly  removed  the  traces  of 
his  journey,  and  changed  his  dress,  when  his  Maitre  d’ 
Hotel  announced, — 

“  M.  le  Count  is  served.” 

He  descended  at  once ;  and  father  and  son  met  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  dining-room. 

This  was  a  large  apartment,  very  high  in  the  ceiling, 
as  were  all  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor,  and  was  at  once 
magnificent  and  simple  in  its  furniture  and  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Ono  only  of  its  four  sideboards  would  have  encum¬ 
bered  a  dining-room  of  the  Rue  Male'scherhes. 

A  collector  of  curiosities  would  have  found  much  to 
occupy  his  attention  on  those  four  sideboards,  loaded  as 
they  were  with  antique  gold  and  silver  plate,  rare  en¬ 
amels,  marvellous  china,  and  porcelain  that  might  make 
a  king  of  Saxony  turn  green  with  jealousy. 

The  table  service,  resplendent  in  silver  and  cut  glass, 
which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  in  keeping 
with  this  luxury. 

‘  The  count  was  not  only  a  great  eater,  but  was  vain  of 
his  enormous  appetite, — the  possession  of  which  would 
have  been  to  a  poor  devil  an  awful  calamity.  He  was 
fond  of  recalling  the  names  of  great  men,  noted  for 
their  capacity  of  stomach.  Charles  the  fifth  devoured 
mountains  of  viands.  Louis  XIV.  swallowed  at  each 
repast  as  much  as  six  ordinary  men.  He  argued,  pleas¬ 
antly,  that  we  may  judge  of  men’s  qualities  by  their  di¬ 
gestive  capacities.  He  compared  them  to  lamps,  whose 
power  of  giving  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  oil  they 
consume. 

The  first  half  hour  of  dinner  passed  in  silence.  M.  de 
Commarin  ate  conscientiously,  either  not  perceiving  or 
not  caring  to  notice  that  his  son  ate  nothing,  but  merely 
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sat  at  the  table  as  if  to  countenance  him.  But  with  the 
dessert  the  old  nobleman’s  ill-humor  and  volubility  re¬ 
turned,  apparently  increased  by  the  Burgundy,  which 
he  drank  unsparingly. 

He  was  partial,  moreover,  to  after  dinner  argument, 
professing  a  theory  that  spirited  discussion  is  a  perfect 
digestive.  A  letter  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  which  he  had  found  time  to  glance  over, 
gave  him  at  once  a  subject  and  a  point  of  departure. 

“  I  arrived  here  at  one  o’clock,”  said  he ;  “  and  I  have 
already  received  a  homily  from  Broisfresnay.” 

“  He  writes  often,”  observed  Albert. 

“  Too  much ;  he  consumes  himrelf  in  ink.  More  ri¬ 
diculous  projects,  vain  hopes,  veritable  childishness ! 
and  he  mentions  at  least  a  dozen  names  of  men  high  in 
power  as  associates.  By  my  word  of  honor,  men  seem 
to  have  lost  their  senses !  They  talk  of  lifting  the  world, 
only  they  want  the  lever  and  the  point  on  which  to  rest 
it.  It  makes  me  die  with  laughter !  ” 

For  ten  minutes  the  count  continued  to  discharge  a 
volley  of  epigrams  and  sarcasms  against  his  best  friends, 
without  seerfling  to  see  that  a  great  many  of  the  foiblei 
he  ridiculed  were  his  own  as  much  as  theirs. 

“  If,”  continued  he  more  seriously, — “  if  they  showed  . 
any  confidence  in  themselves,  they  might  be  entitled  to 
respect ;  but  they  have  not  even  the  virtue  of  courage. 
They  count  upon  others  to  do  for  them  what  they  ought 
to  do  for  themselves.  They  are  in  continual  quest  of 
some  one  better  mounted,  who  will  consent  to  take  them 
on  his  crupper.  In  short,  their  proceedings  are  a  series 
of  confessions  of  helplessness,  of  premature  declarations 
of  failure.” 

Coffee  was  served ;  and  the  count  made  a  sign. 

The  servants  left  the  room. 
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“  No,”  said  the  count,  “  I  see  but  one  hope  for  the 
French  aristocracy,  but  one  plank  of  salvation,  one  good 
little  law,  establishing  the  right  of  primogeniture.” 

“  You  will  ’never  obtain  it,  monsieur.” 

“  You  would  oppose  such  a  measure,  viscount.” 

Albert  knew  by  experience  what  dangerous  ground 
his  father  was  approaching,  and  was  silent. 

“  Let  us  put  it,  then,  that  I  dream  of  the  impossible !  ” 
resumed  the  count.  “  Let  the  nobles  do  their  duty, 
When  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  great  houses 
devote  themselves  to  establish  their  families,  by  giving 
up  the  entire  patrimony  to  its  first-born  for  five  genera¬ 
tions,  contenting  themselves  each  one  with  a  hundred 
louis  a  year,  then  only  can  great  fortunes  be  recon¬ 
structed,  and  families,  instead  of  being  divided  by  a 
variety  of  interests,  become  united  by  a  common 
aspiration, — have  a  political  influence,  a  position  in 
the  State.” 

“  Unfortunately,”  objected  the  viscount,  “  the  time  is 
not  favorable  to  such  devotedness.” 

“  I  know  it,  monsieur,”  replied  the  count  quickly ; 
“  and  in  my  own  house  I  have  proved  it.  I  have  con¬ 
jured  you  to  renounce  the  espousal  of  the  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  this  old  fool,  the  Marquise  d’  Arlanges.  To  what 
purpose  ?  ” 

“  My  father — ”  Albert  was  beginning. 

“  It  is  well,”  interrupted  the  count.  “  You  will  take 
your  own  course;  but  remember  my  prediction:  you 
will  give  the  mortal  blow  to  our  house;  you  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  France,  but  have  half 
a  dozen  children ;  and  they  will  be  hardly  rich.  Live  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  you  will  see  your  grandchildren  m 
poverty !  ” 

“  You  put  all  at  the  worst,  father.” 
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“  Without  doubt :  it  is  the  only  means  of  pointing  out 
the  danger,  and  averting  the  evil.  You  talk  of  your 
life’s  happiness.  A  truly  noble  man  thinks  of  his  name 
and  family  before  all,  even  his  life’s  happiness.  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’  Arlanges  is  very  pretty,  and  very  attractive ; 
but  she  has  not  a  sou.  It  is  your  duty  to  marry  an  heir¬ 
ess.” 

“  Whom  I  shall  not  love  ?  ” 

“  The  same  old  song.  Pshaw  !  the  lady  I  wish  you  to 
marry  will  bring  you  four  millions  in  her  apron, — a 
larger  dowry  than  the  kings  of  to-day  can  give  their 
daughters.” 

The  discussion  upon  this  subject  would  have  been  in¬ 
terminable,  had  Albert  taken  an  active  share  in  it ;  but 
his  mind  was  leagues  away :  and  he  answered  from  time 
to  time  only,  and  then  in  monosyllables.  This  absence 
of  opposition  was  more  irritating  to  the  count  than  the 
most  obstinate  contradiction.  He  directed  his  utmost 
efforts  to  pique  his  son,  that  was  his  next  tactique. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  vainly  prodigal  of  words,,  and  un¬ 
sparing  in  provoking  and  unpleasant  allusions.  At 
length,  from  being  irritated,  he  became  furious;  and, 
on  receiving  a  laconic  response,  he  burst  forth, — 

“  Parbleu !  the  son  of  my  Maitre  d’  Hotel  argues  no 
worse  than  you.  What  blood  have  you  in  your  veins? 
You  are  more  like  a  son  of  the  people  than  a  scion  of 
the  de  Commarins !  ’’ 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  mind  in  which  the 
least  conversation  jars  upon  the  nerves.  During  the  last 
half  hour,  Albert  had  suffered  an  intolerable  punish¬ 
ment.  The  patience  with  which  he  had  armed  himself 
at  last  escaped  him. 

“  Well,  monsieur,”  he  answered,  “  if  I  resemble  a  son 
of  the  people,  there  are  perhaps  good  reasons  for  it.” 
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The  glance  accompanying  the  speech  was  so  express¬ 
ive  that  the  count  experienced  a  sudden  shock.  All  the 
animation  departed  from  his  manner ;  and,  in  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  voice,  he  demanded, — 

“  What  do  you  say,  viscount  ?  ” 

Albert  no  sooner  uttered  the  sentence  than  he  re¬ 
gretted  his  precipitation ;  bul  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re¬ 
treat. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said  with  a  peculiar  calmness,  “  X 
have  to  confer  with  you  on  important  matters.  My 
honor,  yours,  the  honor  of  our  house,  are  involved.  I 
intended  postponing  the  conversation  till  to-morrow, 
not  desiring  to  trouble  you  on  the  evening  of  your  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  you  have  introduced  the  topic,  and  we  must 
proceed.” 

The  count  listened  with  ill-concealed  anxiety.  He  di¬ 
vined  the  misfortune  that  had  occurred,  and  was  terri¬ 
fied  at  himself  for  having  divined  it. 

“  Believe  me,  monsieur,”  continued  Albert,  “  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  your  acts,  my  voice  will  never 
be  raised  to  reproach  you.  Your  constant  goodness — ” 

M.  de  Commarin  held  up  his  hand. 

“  A  truce  to  preambles ;  the  facts  without  phrases,” 
said  he,  sternly. 

Albert  was  slow  to  answer:  he  hesitated  where  to 
commence. 

Monsieur,”  said  he  at  length,  “  during  your  ab¬ 
sence,  I  have  read  all  your  correspondence  with  Madame 
Gerdy, — all!  ”  emphasizing  ths  last  word,  already  so 
significant. 

The  count  started  up,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  with 
such  violence  that  his  chair  rolled  back  several  paces. 

“  Not  a  word !  ”  cried  he  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  l 
forbid  you  to  speak.” 
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He  was  ashamed  of  his  violence,  evidently ;  for  he  re¬ 
placed  his  chair  with  an  affectation  of  calmness. 

“  Who  will  hereafter  refuse  to  believe  in  presenti¬ 
ments?  ”  he  resumed  in  a  tone  which  he  strove  to  render 
light  and  rallying.  “  An  hour  ago,  on  seeing  your  pale 
face  at  the  railway  station,  I  felt  that  you  had  learned 
something, — much  or  little, — of  this  history.  I  was  sure 
of  it.” 

With  one  accord,  father  and  son  avoided  letting  their 
eyes  meet,  lest  they  might  encounter  glances  too 
eloquent  to  bear  at  so  painful  a  moment. 

“  You  said,  monsieur,”  said  the  count,  “  honor  de¬ 
mands  this  conference;  it  is  important,  then,  to  avoid 
delay.  Will  you  follow  me  to  my  room  ?  ” 

"He  rang  the  bell.  A  valet  appeared. 

“  Neither  M.  the  viscount  nor  I  am  at  home  to  any 
one,  no  matter  whom.  We  are  not  to  be  interrupted.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

This  revelation  irritated,  much  more  than  surprised 
the  Count  de  Commarin. 

Indeed,  for  twenty  years,  he  had  been  expecting  to  see 
the  truth  brought  to  light.  He  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  secret  so  carefully  guarded  that  it  might  not  by  some 
chance  escape ;  and  his  had  been  known  to  four  people, 
three  of  whom  were  still  living. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  been  imprudent 
enough  to  trust  this  secret  to  paper,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  written. 

How  could  he,  a  prudent  diplomat,  a  statesman,  used 
to  precaution,  have  put  it  in  writing?  How,  after  writ¬ 
ing,  could  he  have  allowed  this  fatal  correspondence  to 
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remain  in  existence?  Why  had  he  not  destroyed,  at 
whatever  cost,  these  overwhelming  proofs,  which  sooner 
or  later,  would  be  brought  against  him?  Such  impru¬ 
dence  could  only  have  been  caused  by  an  absurd  passion, 
blind,  insensible,  improvident  even  to  madness. 

It  is  characteristic  of  love  to  have  such  belief  in  its 
continuance  that  it  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  eternity.  Absorbed  completely  in  the  present,  it 
takes  no  thought  for  the  future. 

Besides,  what  man  ever  dreams  of  putting  himself  on 
his  guard  against  the  woman  he  loves  ?  The  enamored 
Samson  is  ever  ready  to  submit  his  hair  to.  the  scissors 
of  his  Delilah. 

So  long  as  he  was  Valerie’s  lover,  the  count  never 
thought  of  asking  the  return  of  his  letters  from  his 
beloved  accomplice.  If  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him, 
he  would  have  repelled  it  as  an  insult  to  the  character  of 
his  angel. 

What  reason  could  he  have  had  to  suspect  her  discre¬ 
tion?  None.  He  would  have  been  much  more  likely 
to  have  supposed  her  interested  in  removing  every  trace, 
even  the  slightest,  of  the  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place.  Was  it  not  her  son  who  had  received  the  benefits 
of  the  deed, — who  had  usurped  another’s  name  and 
fortune? 

When,  eight  years  after,  thinking  himself  deceived, 
the  count  had  broken  off  the  connection  which  had  given 
him  so  much  happiness,  he  thought  of  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  unhappy  correspondence.  But  he  knew  no 
way.  A  thousand  reasons  precluded  his  moving  in  the 
matter. 

The  principal  one  of  these  reasons  was,  that  he  had 
resolved  never  again  to  meet  this  woman  once  so  dearly 
loved.  He  did  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  either  of  his 
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anger  or  of  his  firmness.  Could  he,  without  yielding,  re¬ 
sist  the  tearful  pleading  of  those  eyes,  which  had  so  long 
held  complete  sway  over  his  soul  ? 

To  look  again  upon  this  mistress  of  his  youth  would, 
he  feared,  result  in  his  forgiving  her ;  and  he  had  been 
too  cruelly  wounded  in  his  pride  and  in  his  affection  to 
admit  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  the  letters  through  a 
third  party  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  ab¬ 
stained,  then,  from  all  action,  postponing  it  indefinitely. 

“  I  will  go  to  her,”  said  he ;  “  but  not  until  I  have  so 
torn  her  from  my  heart  that  she  will  have  become  indif¬ 
ferent  to  me.  I  will  not  gratify  her  with  the  sight  of 
my  grief.” 

So  months  and  years  passed  on ;  and  finally  he  began 
to  say  and  believe  that  it  was  too  late. 

The  truth  was,  that  there  were  memories  which  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  awake.  By  an  unjusf 
mistrust,  he  might  provoke  her  to  using  the  letters. 

Can  you  better  force  a  well-armed  person  to  use  his 
arms  than  by  demanding  their  surrender?  After  so 
long  a  silence,  to  ask  for  the  letters  would  be  nearly  the 
same  as  declaring  war.  Besides,  were  they  still  in 
existence?  who  could  tell?  what  more  likely  than  that 
Madame  Gerdy  had  destroyed  them,  understanding  that 
their  existence  was  dangerous  and  that  their  destruction 
alone  could  render  her  son’s  usurpation  safe  ? 

M.  de  Commarin  was  not  blind ;  but,  finding  himself 
in  an  inextricable  difficulty,  he  thought  the  wisest  course 
was  to  trust  to  chance ;  and  so  he  left  open  for  his  old 
age  this  door  to  a  guest  who  was  always  entering, — Un¬ 
happiness. 

And  for  now  more  than  twenty  years,  he  had  never 
passed  a  day  without  cursing  his  inexcusable  folly. 
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Never  had  he  been  able  to  forget  that  above  his  head 
hung  a  danger  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of  Damo¬ 
cles,  suspended  by  a  thread,  which  the  slightest  accident 
might  break. 

To-day  this  thread  had  broken. 

Often,  when  considering  the  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  he  had  asked  himself  how  he  should 
avert  it  ? 

He  had  formed  and  rejected  many  plans ;  he  had 
deluded  himself,  like  all  men  of  imagination,  who,  with  a 
wealth  of  chimerical  projects,  find  themselves  at  last 
surprised  while  unprepared. 

Albert  stood  respectfully,  while  his  father  sat  in  his 
great  armorial  chair,  just  beneath  the  large  chart,  where 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Rheteau 
de  Commarin  spread  its  luxuriant  branches. 

The  old  gentleman  permitted  no  one  to  see  the  cruel 
apprehensions  which  oppressed  him.  He  seemed  neither 
irritated  nor  dejected ;  but  his  eyes  expressed  a  haughti¬ 
ness  more  than  usually  disdainful, — a  self-reliance  full 
of  contempt,  rendering  him  imperturbable. 

“  Now,  viscount,”  he  began  in  a  firm  voice,  “  explain 
yourself.  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  pain  of  a 
father,  obliged  to  blush  before  his  son;  you  feel,  and 
pity.  Let  us- spare  each  other,  and  try  to  be  calm.  Tell 
me,  how  did  you  obtain  your  knowledge  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence  ?  ” 

Albert  had  had  time  to  recover  himself,  and  prepare 
for  the  present  struggle,  as  he  had  waited  four  days  for 
this  interview  with  mortal  impatience. 

The  difficulty  he  experienced  in  speaking  the  first 
words  had  given  place  to  a  dignified  and  proud 
demeanor.  He  expressed  himself  clearly  and  forcibly, 
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without  losing  himself  in  those  details  which  in  grave- 
matters  only  retard  progress. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  replied,  “  on  Monday  morning  a 
young  man  appeared  here,  stating  that  he  had  business 
with  me  of  the  utmost  importance  and  secrecy.  I 
received  him.  He  then  revealed  to  me  that  I,  alas !  am 
only  your  natural  son,  substituted,  through  your  affec¬ 
tion,  for  the  legitimate  child  borne  to  you  by  Madame 
de  Commarin.” 

“  And  you  did  not  kjck  this  man  out  of  doors  ?  ” 
exclaimed  the  count. 

“  No,  monsieur.  I  should  have  answered  him  very 
sharply,  of  course;  but,  presenting  me  with  a  package 
of  letters,  he  begged  me  to  read  them  before  replying.” 

“  Ah !  ”  criecf  M.  de  Commarin,  “  you  did  not  throw 
them  in  the  fire, — there  was  a  fire,  I  suppose?  You 
held  them  in  your  hands ;  and  they  still  exist.  I  would 
have  done  very  differently !  ” 

“  Monsieur !  ”  said  Albert,  reproachfully. 

And  recalling  the  position  Noel  had  occupied  before 
the  mantel,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  stood,  he 
added, — 

“  Even  if  the  thought  had  occurred  to  me,  it  was  im¬ 
practicable.  Besides,  at  the  first  glance,  I  recognized 
your  handwriting.  I  then  took  the  letters,  and  read 
them.” 

“  And  then?  ” 

“  And  then,  monsieur,  I  returned  the  correspondence 
to  the  young  man,  and  asked  for  a  delay  of  eight  days ; 
not  to  think  over  it  myself, — there  was  no  need  of  that, 
— but  because  I  judged  an  interview  with  you  indispen¬ 
sable.  Now,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  whether 
this  substitution  ever  took  place.” 
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“  Certainly  it  did,”  replied  the  count  violently, — - 
“  certainly.  You  know  that  it  did ;  for  you  have  read 
what  I  wrote  to  Madame  Gerdy,  your  mother.” 

Albert  had  foreseen,  had  expected  this  reply;  but  it 
crushed  him. 

This  was  one  of  those  misfortunes,  so  great,  that  you 
have  to  keep  repeating  it  to  yourself  before  you  can 
actually  realize  it.  This  flinching  lasted  but  an  instant, 
however. 

“  Pardon  me,  monsieur,”  he  replied.  “  I  believed  it  ; 
but  I  had  not  a  formal  assurance  of  it.  All  the  letters 
that  I  read  spoke  distinctly  of  your  purpose,  detailing 
your  plan  minutely ;  but  not  one  pointed  to,  or  in  any 
way  confirmed,  the  execution  of  the  project.” 

The  count  gazed  at  his  son  with  a  look  of  intense  sur¬ 
prise.  He  recollected  distinctly  all  the  letters;  and  he 
could  remember,  that,  in  writing  to  Valerie,  he  had 
over  and  over  rejoiced  at  their  success,  thanking  her  for 
having  acted  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

“  You  did  not  finish,  then,  viscount,”  he  said,  “  you 
did  not  read  all  ?  ” 

“  Every  line,  monsieur,  and  with  an  attention  that 
you  may  well  understand.  The  last  letter  shown  me 
simply  announced  to  Madame  Gerdy  the  arrival  of 
Claudine  Lerouge,  the  nurse  who  was  charged  with  ac¬ 
complishing  the  exchange.  I  know  nothing  beyond 
that.” 

“  These  proofs  amount  to  nothing,”  muttered  the 
count.  “  A  man  may  form  a  plan,  cherish  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  the  last  moment  abandon  it;  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  so.” 

He  reproached  himself  for  having  answered  so  has¬ 
tily.  Albert  had  had  only  serious  suspicions:  he  had 
changed  them  to  certainty.  What  a  mistake! 
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“  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt,”  he  said  to  himself ; 
“  Valerie  has  destroyed  the  most  conclusive  letters, 
those  which  appeared  to  her  the  most  dangerous,  those 
I  wrote  after  the  exchange.  But  why  has  she  preserved 
these  others,  compromising  enough  in  themselves?  and 
why,  after  having  preserved  them,  has  she  let  them  out 
of  her  possession  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  she  is  dead !  ”  said  M.  de  Commarin  aloud. 

And  at  this  thought  of  Valerie  dead,  without  his  hav¬ 
ing  again  seen  her,  he  started  painfully.  His  heart,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  voluntary  separation,  still 
suffered,  so  deeply  rooted  was  this  first  love  of  his 
youth.  He  had  cursed  her;  at  this  moment,  he  would 
have  pardoned  her.  She  had  deceived  him,  it  is  true; 
but  did  he  not  owe  to  her  the  only  years  of  happiness 
he  had  ever  known  ?  Had  she  not  formed  all  the  poetry 
of  his  youth.  Had  he  experienced,  since  leaving  her, 
one  single  hour  of  happiness?  In  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  his  heart  retained  only  happy  memories,  like  a 
vase  which,  once  filled  with  the  precious  perfumes,  re¬ 
tains  the  odor  even  after  it  is  itself  destroyed. 

“  Poor  girl !  ”  he  murmured. 

He  sighed  deeply.  Three  or  four  times  his  eyelids 
twinkled,  as  if  a  tear  had  nearly  fallen.  Albert  watched 
him  with  anxious  curiosity.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  the  viscount  had  grown  to  man’s  estate  that  he 
had  surprised  in  his  father's  countenance  other  emo¬ 
tion  than  ambition  or  pride,  conquered  or  triumphant. 
But  M.  de  Commarin’s  was  not  the  character  to  yield 
long  to  sentiment. 

“  You  have  not  told  me,  viscount,”  he  said,  “  who 
sent  you  this  unhappy  message  ?  ” 

“  He  came  in  person,  monsieur,  not  wishing,  he  told 
me,  to  bring  a  third  party  into  the  sad  affair.  The  young 
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man  was  no  other  than  he  whose  place  I  have  occupied, 
— your  legitimate  son,  Noel  Gerdy  himself.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  count  in  a  low  tone,  “  Noel ;  that  is 
his  name :  I  remember.”  And  then,  with  evident  hesi¬ 
tation.  he  added,  “  did  he  speak  to  you  of  his — of  your 
mother?” 

“  Scarcely,  monsieur.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  secret  which  he  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered,  and  which  he  revealed  to  me.” 

M.  de  Commarin  made  no  reply.  There  was  nothing 
more  for  him  to  learn.  He  was  reflecting.  The  decisive 
moment  had  come ;  and  he  saw  but  one  way  to  escape. 

“  Come  Viscount,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  affectionate 
that  Albert  was  astonished,  “  do  not  stand ;  sit  down 
here  by  me,  and  let  us  discuss  this  matter.  Let  us  unite 
our  efforts  to  shun,  if  possible,  this  great  misfortune. 
Confide  in  me,  as  a  son  should  in  his  father.  •  Have  you 
thought  of  what  is  to  be  done  ?  have  you  formed  any  de¬ 
termination?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  monsieur,  that  hesitation  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“  In  what  way  ?  ” 

“  My  duty,  father,  to  me  is  very  plain.  Before  your 
legitimate  son,  I  ought  to  give  way  without  a  murmur, 
if  not  without  regret.  Let  him  come.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  to  him  every  thing  that  I  have  so  long,  without  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  kept  from  him, — a  father’s  love, 
his  fortune  and  his  name.” 

The  old  gentleman,  at  this  most  praiseworthy  reply, 
could  scarcely  preserve  the  calmness  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  son  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  interview. 
His  face  grew  purple;  and  he  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist  more  furiously  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life. 
He,  usually  so  guarded,  so  decorous  on  all  occasions,  ut- 
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tered  a  volley  of  oaths  that  would  not  have  done  dis¬ 
credit  to  an  old  cavalry  officer. 

“And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  this,  your  dream  of  life, 
shall  never  take  place.  No ;  that  it  sha’n't.  I  promise 
you,  whatever  happens,  understand,  that  things  must 
remain  as  they  are;  because  it  is  my  wish.  You  are 
Viscount  de  Commarin;  and  Viscount  de  Commarin 
you  shall  remain,  in  spite  of  yourself.  You  shall  retain 
the  title  to  your  death,  or  at  least  to  mine;  for  never, 
while  I  live,  shall  your  absurd  idea  be  carried  out.” 

“  But,  monsieur,”  began  Albert,  timidly. 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  interrupting  me  while  I  am 
speaking,  monsieur,”  exclaimed  the  count.  “  Do  I  not 
know  all  your  objections  beforehand  ?  You  are  going  to 
tell  me  that  it  is  a  revolting  injustice,  a  wicked  robbery. 
I  confess  it,  and  grieve  over  it  more  than  you  possibly, 
can.  Do  you  think  that  I  now  for  the  first  time  repent 
of  my  youthful  folly?  For  twenty  years,  monsieur,  I 
have  lamented  my  true  son;  for  twenty  years  have  I 
cursed  the  wickedness  of  which  he  is  the  victim.  And 
yet  I  taught  myself  to  keep  silence,  to  hide  the  sorrow 
and  the  remorse  which  has  covered  my  pillow  with 
thorns.  In  a  single  instant,  your  senseless  yielding, 
would  render  my  long-suffering  of  no  avail.  No,  I  will 
never  permit  it !  ” 

The  count  read  a  reply  on  his  son’s  lips ;  he  stopped 
him  with  a  withering  glance. 

“  Do  you  think,”  he  continued.  “  that  I  have  never 
wept  over  the  thought  of  my  legitimate  son  passing  his 
life  struggling  for  a  competence  ?  Do  you  think  that  I 
have  never  felt  a  burning  desire  to  repair  the  wrong 
done  him?  There  have  been  times,  monsieur,  when  I 
would  have  given  half  of  my  fortune  simply  to  embrace 
that  child  of  a  wife  too  tardily  appreciated.  The  fear 
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of  casting  a  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  your  birth  pre¬ 
vented  me.  I  have  sacrificed  myself  to  the  great  name  I 
bear.  I  received  it  from  my  ancestors  without  a  stain. 
May  you  hand  it  down  to  your  children  equally  spot¬ 
less  !  Your  first  purpose  is  a  worthy  one, — noble,  chiv¬ 
alrous,  but  you  must  forget  it.  Think  of  the  scandal, 
if  our  secret  should  be  disclosed  to  the  public  gaze.  Can 
you  not  foresee  the  joy  of  that  herd  of  parvenues  who 
surround  us?  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  odium, 
the  ridicule  which  will  attach  to  our  name.  Too  many 
families  already  have  stains  upon  their  escutcheons;  I 
hope  ours  will  never  be  among  the  number.” 

M.  de  Commarin  had  stopped  several  minutes,  with¬ 
out  Albert’s  daring  to  reply,  so  much  had  he  been  ac¬ 
customed  since  infancy  to  respect  the  least  wish  of  the 
terrible  old  gentleman. 

“  There  is  no  possible  way  out  of  it,”  continued  the 
count.  “  Shall  I  to-morrow  discard  you,  arid  present 
this  Noel  as  my  son,  saying,  ‘  Excuse  me,  but  there  has 
been  a  slight  mistake  in  identity :  I  didn’t  know  my  own 
son?’  And  then  the  tribunals  will  get  hold  of  it.  Now, 
if  our  name  were  Benoit,  Durand,  or  Bernard,  it  would 
make  no  difference ;  but,  when  one  is  called  a  Commarin, 
even  but  for  a  single  day,  he  must  retain  it  through 
life.  Justice  is  not  the  same  in  every  case ;  because  all 
have  not  the  same  duties.  In  our  position,  errors  are  ir¬ 
reparable.  Take  courage,  then,  and  show  yourself 
worthy  of  the  name  you  bear.  The  storm  is  upon  you ; 
raise  your  head  to  meet  it.” 

Albert’s  impassibility  contributed  not  a  little  to  in¬ 
crease  M.  de  Commarin’s  irritation.  Firm  in  an  un¬ 
changeable  resolution,  the  viscount  listened  like  one  ful¬ 
filling  a  duty ;  and  his  face  reflected  no  emotion.  The 
count  saw  that  he  was  not  shaken. 
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“  What  have  you  to  reply?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  monsieur,  that  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  all  the  dangers  to  which  I  am  exposed.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  master  the  revolts  of  conscience.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  interrupted  the  count  contemptuously ; 
“  your  conscience  revolts,  does  it  ?  It  has  chosen  its  time 
badly.  Your  scruples  come  too  late.  So  long  as  you 
saw,  in  succeeding  me,  an  illustrious  title  and  a  dozen 
or  so  of  millions,  it  smiled  on  you.  To-day  the  name 
appears  to  you  laden  with  a  heavy  fault, — a  crime,  if 
you  will ;  and  your  conscience  revolts.  Renounce  this 
folly.  Children,  monsieur,  are  accountable  to  their 
fathers;  and  they  should  obey  them.  Willing  or  un¬ 
willing,  you  must  be  my  accomplice;  willing  or  un¬ 
willing,  you  must  bear  the  burden,  as  I  have  borne  it. 
And,  however  much  you  suffer,  be  assured  it  can 
never  approach  what  I  have  endured  for  so  many 
years.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur !  ”  cried  Albert,  “  is  it  then  I,  the  dis- 
possessor,  who  has  made  this  trouble?  is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  dispossessed  ?  It  is  not  I  who  have  moved 
in  the  matter ;  it  is  Noel  Gerdy.” 

“  Noel !  ”  repeated  the  count. 

“  Your  legitimate  son,  yes,  monsieur.  You  act  as  if 
the  issue  of  this  unhappy  affair  depended  solely  upon 
my  will.  Do  you,  then,  imagine  that  Noel  Gerdy  will 
be  so  easily  disposed  of,  so  easily  silenced?  And,  if 
he  should  raise  his  voice,  do  you  hope  to  accomplish 
much  through  the  considerations  you  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“  Then  you  are  wrong,  monsieur,  permit  me  to  tell 
you.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  young  man  has 
ever  had  a  soul  sufficiently  noble  to  relinquish  his  claim 
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upon  your  rank  and  your  fortune.  Is  there  not  now 
the  accumulated  rancor  of  years  to  urge  him  to  oppose 
us  ?  He  cannot  help  feeling  a  fierce  resentment  for  the 
horrible  injustice  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim.  He 
must  passionately  long  for  vengeance,  or  rather  repara¬ 
tion.” 

“  He  has  no  proofs.” 

“  He  has  your  letters,  monsieur.” 

“  They  are  not  decisive,  you  have  told  me.” 

“  That  is  true,  monsieur ;  and  yet  they  convinced  me, 
who  am  interested  in  not  being  convinced.  Besides  if 
he  needs  witnesses,  he  will  find  them.” 

“  Who?  You,  probably.” 

“  Yourself,  monsieur.  The  day  when  he  wishes  it, 
you  will  betray  us:  Suppose  you  were  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunals,  and  that  there,  under  oath,  you  should 
be  required  to  speak  the  truth,  what  answer  would  you 
make  ?  ” 

M.  de  Commarin’s  face  darkened  at  this  very  natural 
supposition.  He  hesitated, — he  whose  honor  was  usu¬ 
ally  so  great. 

“  I  would  save  the  name  of  my  ancestors,”  he  said 
at  last. 

Albert  shook  his  head  doubtfully, 

“  At  the  price  of  a  lie,  my  father,”  he  said.  “  I  never 
will  believe  that.  But  let  us  suppose  even  that.  He 
will  then  call  upon  Madame  Gerdy.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  answer  for  her !  ”  cried  the  count ;  “  her 
interests  are  the  same  as  ours.  If  necessary,  I  will  see 
her.  Yes,”  he  added  with  an  effort,  “  I  will  go  to  her 
house :  I  will  speak  to  her ;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  she 
does  not  betray  us.” 

“  And  Claudine,”  continued  the  young  man ;  “  will 
she  be  silent,  too  ?  ” 
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“  For  money,  yes ;  and  I  will  give  her  whatever  she 
asks.” 

“And  you  would  trust,  father,  to  a  paid  silence,  as 
if  one  could  ever  be  sure  of  a  purchased  conscience? 
What  is  sold  to  you  may  be  sold  to  another.  A  certain 
sum  may  close  her  mouth ;  a  much  larger  will  open  it.” 

“  I  will  risk  it.” 

“  You  forget,  father,  that  Claudine  Lerouge  was  Noel 
Gerdy’s  nurse,  that  she  takes  an  interest  in  his  hap¬ 
piness,  that  she  loves  him.  How  do  you  know  that  he 
has  not  already  secured  her  aid  ?  She  lives  at  Bougival. 
I  have  been  there,  I  remember,  with  you.  Without 
doubt,  he  sees  her  often.  Perhaps  it  was  she  who  put 
him  on  the  track  of  this  correspondence.  He  spoke  to 
me  of  her,  as  though  he  was  sure  of  her  testimony.  He 
almost  proposed  my  going  to  her  for  information.” 

“  Alas !  ”  cried  the  count,  “  why  is  not  Claudine  dead 
instead  of  my  faithful  Germain  ?  ” 

“  You  see,  monsieur,”  concluded  Albert,  “  Claudine 
Lerouge  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  your  project.” 

“  Ah,  no !  ”  cried  the  count ;  “  I  will  find  some  ex¬ 
pedient.” 

The  obstinate  old  gentleman  was  not  willing  to  give 
in  to  this  argument,  whose  very  clearness  blinded  him. 
The  pride  of  his  blood  paralyzed  in  him  his  usual  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense,  and  obscured  his  remarkable  clear 
headedness.  To  acknowledge  himself  conquered  by 
necessity  humiliated  him,  seemed  to  him  disgraceful, 
unworthy  of  him.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  met 
during  his  long  career  an  invincible  resistance  or  an 
absolute  impediment. 

He  was  a  little  like  those  Hercules,  who,  having  never 
experienced  a  limit  to  their  strength,  believe  that  they 
could  overcome  mountains  if  they  desired. 
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He  had  also  the  misfortune  of  all  men  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  who  fall  in  love  with  their  projects,  and  who  try 
to  make  them  succeed  on  all  occasions,  as  if  wishing 
hard  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  change  their  dreams 
into  realities. 

Albert  this  time  broke  the  silence,  whose  length 
threatened  to  be  prolonged. 

“  I  see,  monsieur,”  he  said,  “  that  you  fear,  above 
all  things,  the  publicity  of  this  sad  history ;  the  possible 
scandal  renders  you  desperate.  But,  unless  we  yield, 
the  uproar  will  be  terrible.  If  a  writ  issued  against 
us  to-morrow,  in  four  days  our  trial  will  be  the  talk  of  all 
Europe.  The  newspapers  will  print  the  facts,  accom¬ 
panied  by  heaven  knows  what  comments  of  their  own. 
Our  name,  however  the  trial  results,  will  appear  in  all 
the  papers  of  the  world.  This  might  be  borne,  if  we 
were  sure  of  succeeding ;  but  we  might  fail,  my  father, 
— we  might  fail.  Then  think  of  the  noise,  think  of  the 
dishonor  branded  upon  us  in  public  opinion.” 

“  I  think,”  said  the  count,  “  that  you  can  have  neither 
respect  nor  affection  for  me,  when  you  speak  in  that 
way.” 

“  It  is  my  duty,  monsieur,  to  point  out  to  you  the 
evils  I  see  threatening,  and  which  there  is  yet  time  to 
shun.  Noel  Gerdy  is  your  legitimate  son ;  recognize  him, 
acknowledge  his  just  pretensions,  receive  him.  We  can 
make  the  change  very  quickly  It  is  easy  to  account  for 
it,  through  a  mistake  of  the  nurse, — Claudine  Lerouge, 
for  instance.  All  the  parties  being  in  accord,  there  can 
be  no  trouble  made.  What  is  to  prevent  the  new  Vis¬ 
count  de  Commarin  from  quitting  Paris,  and  being  lost 
to  sight?  He  might  travel  in  Europe  four  or  five  years ; 
by  the  end  of  that  time  all  would  be  forgotten.  No  one 
will  remember  me  more.” 
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M.  de  Commarin  was  not  listening:  he  was  deep  in 
thought. 

“  But  instead  of  contesting,  viscount,”  he  cried,  “  we 
might  compromise.  We  may  be  able  to  purchase  these 
letters.  What  does  this  young  fellow  want?  A 
position  and  a  fortune?  I  will  give  him  both.  I  will 
make  him  as  rich  as  he  can  ask.  I  will  give  him  a 
million;  if  need  be,  two,  three, — half  of  all  I  possess. 
With  money,  you  see,  much  money — ” 

“  Spare  him,  monsieur ;  he  is  your  son.” 

“  Curse  it !  and  I  wish  him  to  the  devil  for  it !  I  will 
show  him  that  he  had  better  compromise.  I  will  prove 
to  him  the  bad  policy  of  the  earthen  pot  beating  against 
the  iron  kettle ;  and,  if  he  is  not  a  fool,  he  will  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

The  count  rubbed  his  hands  while  speaking.  He  was 
delighted  with  this  brilliant  plan  of  negotiation.  It 
could  not  fail  to  result  favorably.  A  crowd  of  argu¬ 
ments  occurred  to  his  mind  for  proving  his  case.  He 
would  buy  back  again  his  lost  quiet. 

But  Albert  did  not  seem  to  share  his  father’s  hopes. 

“  You  will  perhaps  think  it  unkind  in  me,  monsieur,” 
said  he  sadly,  “  to  dispel  this  last  illusion  of  yours ;  but 
it  must  be.  Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  of  an 
amicable  arrangement:  the  awakening  will  only  be  the 
more  painful.  I  have  seen  this  Gerdy,  my  father ;  and 
he  is  not  one,  I  assure  you,  to  be  intimidated.  If  ever 
there  was  an  energetic  will  in  the  world,  his  is  one.  He 
is  truly  your  son ;  and  his  expression,  like  yours,  shows 
an  iron  resolution,  to  be  broken  but  never  bent.  I  can 
still  hear  his  voice  trembling  with  resentment,  while 
he  spoke  to  me.  I  can  still  see  the  dark  fire  of  his  eyes. 
No:  he  will  never  compromise.  He  will  have  all  or 
nothing ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  wrong.  If  we  re- 
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sist,  he  will  attack  us  without  the  slightest  considera¬ 
tion.  Strong  in  his  rights,  he  will  cling  to  us  with  stub¬ 
born  animosity.  He  will  drag  us  from  court  to  court ; 
he  will  not  stop  short  of  utter  defeat  or  complete  tri¬ 
umph.” 

Accustomed  to  absolute,  almost  unresisting  obedience 
from  his  son,  the  old  gentleman  was  astounded  at  this 
unexpected  obstinacy. 

“  What  is  your  purpose,  then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  is  this,  monsieur.  I  should  utterly  despise  my¬ 
self,  if  I  did  not  spare  your  old  age  this  greatest  of  cal¬ 
amities.  Your  name  does  not  belong  to  me ;  I  will  take 
my  own.  I  am  your  natural  son.  I  will  yield  to  your 
legitimate  child.  Permit  me  to  withdraw  with  at  least 
the  honor  of  having  freely  done  my  duty.  Do  not  force 
me  to  await  arrest  by  the  tribunal,  which  would  drive 
me  out  in  disgrace.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  count  stunned,  “  you  will  aban¬ 
don  me?  You  refuse  to  sustain  me,  you  turn  against 
me,  recognize  the  rights  of  this  man,  in  spite  of  my 
wishes?” 

Albert  bowed.  He  was  much  moved,  but  still  remained 
firm. 

“  My  resolution  is  irrevocably  taken,”  he  replied.  “  I 
can  never  consent  to  despoil  your  son.” 

“  Cruel,  ungrateful  boy !  ”  cried  M.  de  Commarin. 

His  wrath  was  such,  that,  when  he  found  he  could  do 
nothing  by  abuse,  he  passed  at  once  to  jeering. 

“  But  no,”  he  continued,  “  you  are  great,  you  are 
noble,  you  are  generous ;  you  are  acting  after  the  most 
approved  pattern  of  chivalry,  viscount, — I  should  say, 
my  very  dear  Monsieur  Gerdy, — after  the  fashion  in 
Plutarch’s  time!  So  you  renounce  my  name,  my  for¬ 
tune,  and  you  leave  me.  You  will  shake  the  dust  from 
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your  shoes  upon  my  threshold;  and  you  will  go  out 
into  the  world.  I  see  only  one  difficulty  in  your  way. 
How  do  you  expect  to  live,  my  stoic  philosopher? 
Have  you  an  estate  at  your  fingers’  ends,  like  Jean 
Jacques’  Emile?  Or,  my  worthy  Monsieur  Gerdy,  have 
you  learned  economy  from  the  four  thousand  francs 
a  month  I  allow  you  for  waxing  your  moustache  ?  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  gamble  at  the  Bourse !  Then  you  will  up¬ 
hold  my  name  with  a  vengeance, — my  name,  that  seems 
to  you  so  very  burdensome  to  wear.  Is  dirt,  then,  so 
great  an  attraction  for  you  that  you  must  jump  from  the 
carriage  so  eagerly?  Say,  rather,  that  the  company  of 
my  friends  embarrasses  you,  and  that  you  are  anxious 
to  go  where  you  will  be  among  your  own  equals.” 

“  I  am  very  wretched,  monsieur,”  replied  Albert  to 
this  avalanche  of  insults,  “  and  you  would  crush  me !  ” 
“You  wretched!  Well,  whose  fault  is  it?  But  let 
us  get  back  to  my  question ;  how  and  on  what  will  you 
live?  ” 

“  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  you  are  pleased  to  suggest, 
monsieur.  I  must  confess  that,  for  the  future,  I  have 
counted  upon  your  goodness.  You  are  so  rich,  that 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  would  not  materially  af¬ 
fect  your  fortune;  and,  on  the  income  of  that  sum,  I 
could  live  quietly,  if  not  happily.” 

“  And  if  I  should  refuse  you  this  money  ?  ” 

“  I  know  you  well  enough,  monsieur,  to  feel  sure  that 
you  will  not  refuse  it.  You  are  too  just  to  wish  that  I 
should  expiate  alone  the  wrongs  that  were  not  of  my 
making.  Left  to  myself,  I  should  have,  at  my  present 
age,  achieved  a  position.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  make 
one  now ;  but  I  can  at  least  try.” 

“  Superb !  ”  broke  in  the  count ;  “  this  is  superb !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  hero  of  romance.  What  a  char- 
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acter.  It  has  all  the  purity  of  Rome,  all  the  firmness 
of  Sparta.  It  is  as  grand  as  any  thing  in  antiquity. 
But  tell  me,  what  do  you  expect  from  all  this  astonish¬ 
ing  disinterestedness?” 

“  Nothing,  monsieur.” 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looking  sarcas¬ 
tically  at  his  son. 

“  The  compensation  is  very  slight.  And  you  expect 
to  make  me  believe  it?  No,  monsieur,  mankind  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  such  fine  actions  for  its  own  satis¬ 
faction.  You  have  some  reason  for  acting  so  grandly, 
which  I  fail  to  catch.” 

“  None  but  what  I  have  already  told  you. 

“  Then  you  intend  to  renounce  every  thing ;  you  will 
even  abandon  your  proposed  union  with  Mademoiselle 
Claire  d’Arlanges?  You  forget  that  for  two  years  I 
have  in  vain  begged  you  to  give  this  marriage  up.” 

“  No,  monsieur.  I  have  seen  Claire.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  my  unhappy  position  to  her.  Whatever  happens, 
she  has  sworn  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  And  do  you  think  that  Madame  d’Arlanges  will 
give  her  granddaughter  to  plain  Monsieur  Gerdy?” 

“  I  hope-so,  monsieur.  The  marquise  is  sufficiently 
infected  with  nobility  to  prefer  the  natural  child  of  a 
gentleman  to  the  son  of  some  honest  tradesman;  but  if 
she  refuses, — ah !  well,  we  will  await  her  death,  though 
without  desiring  it.” 

Albert’s  uniformly  calm  tone  enraged  the  count. 

“  Can  this  be  my  son?  ”  he  cried.  “  Never!  What 
blood  have  you  in  your  veins,  monsieur  ?  Perhaps  your 
worthy  mother  might  tell  us,  provided  she  ever  knew 
herself.” 

“  Monsieur,”  broke  in  Albert,  fiercely,  “  think  well 
before  you  speak.  She  is  my  mother,  and  that  is  suf- 
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ficient.  I  am  her  son,  not  her  judge.  No  one  in  my 
presence  shall  speak  disrespectfully  of  her:  I  will  not 
permit  it,  monsieur ;  and  I  will  suffer  it  least  of  all  from 
you.” 

The  count  used  truly  heroic  efforts  to  keep  his  anger 
within  bounds;  but  he  was  beside  himself  at  Albert’s 
position.  What,  he  rebelled,  he  dared  to  brave  him  to 
his  face,  he  threatened  him !  The  old  man  jumped  from 
his  chair,  and  moved  toward  his  son  as  if  he  would 
strike  him. 

“  Leave  the  room  !  ”  he  cried,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
rage, — “  leave  the  room  instantly !  Retire  to  your 
apartments,  and  take  care  not  to  leave  them  with¬ 
out  my  orders.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you  my  de¬ 
cision.” 

Albert  bowed  respectfully,  but  without  lowering  his 
eyes,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  He  had  already 
opened  it,  when  M.  de  Commarin  experienced  one  of 
those  revulsions  of  feeling,  so  frequent  in  violent  na¬ 
tures. 

“  Albert,”  said  he,  “  come  back  and  listen  to  me.” 

The  young  man  turned,  much  affected  by  this  change 
of  tone. 

“  Do  not  go,”  continued  the  count,  “  until  I  have 
asked  your  pardon.  You  are  worthy  of  being  the  heir  of 
a  great  house,  monsieur.  I  may  be  irritated  by  you ;  but 
I  can  never  lose  my  esteem  for  you.  You  are  a  noble 
man,  Albert.  Give  me  your  hand.” 

This  was  a  happy  moment  for  both,  and  such  a  one 
as  they  had  scarcely  ever  experienced  in  their  lives,  re¬ 
strained  as  they  had  been  by  cold  etiquette.  The  count 
felt  proud  of  his  son,  and  recognized  in  him  himself  at 
that  age.  As  for  Albert,  the  real  meaning  of  the  scene 
then  occurring  impressed  him :  it  had  until  now  escaped 
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him.  For  a  long  time  their  hands  remained  clasped, 
without  either  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 

At  last,  M.  de  Commarin  resumed  his  seat  beneath 
the  genealogical  chart. 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me,  Albert/’  he  said  frankly. 
“  I  must  be  alone,  to  reflect  upon,  to  try  and  accustom 
myself  to  this  terrible  blow.” 

And,  as  the  young  man  closed  the  door,  he  added,  as 
if  giving  vent  to  his  inmost  thoughts, — 

“  If  he  deserts  me,  in  whom  I  have  placed  all  my 
hope,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  O  my  God !  And  what 
can  the  other  ever  be  to  me  ?  ” 

Albert’s  features,  when  he  left  the  count’s  study,  bore 
traces  of  the  violent  emotions  he  had  felt  during  the  in¬ 
terview.  The  servants  whom  he  met  noticed  it  the  more, 
as  they  had  heard  something  of  the  quarrel. 

“  Well,”  said  an  old  footman  who  had  been  in  the 
family  thirty  years,  “  the  count  has  had  another  unhappy 
scene  with  his  son.  The  old  fellow  has  been  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  passion.” 

“  I  got  wind  of  it  at  dinner,”  spoke  up  a  valet  de 
chambre:  “  the  count  restrained  himself  enough  not  to 
burst  out  before  me;  but  he  rolled  his  eyes  fiercely.” 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Pshaw !  that’s  more  than  they  know  themselves. 
Why,  Denis,  before  whom  they  always  speak  freely, 
says  that  they  often  wrangle  for  hours  together,  like 
dogs,  about  things  which  he  can  never  see  through.” 

“  Ah,”  cried  out  a  young  fellow,  who  was  being 
trained  to  service,  “  if  I  were  in  the  viscount’s  place, 
I’d  settle  the  old  gent  pretty  effectually !  ” 

“Joseph,  my  friend,”  said  the  footman  pointedly, 
“  you  are  a  fool.  You  might  give  your  father  his  walk¬ 
ing  ticket  very  properly,  because  you  never  expect  five 
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sous  from  him;  and  you  have  already  learned  how  to 
earn  your  living  without  doing  any  work  at  all.  But 
the  viscount,  pray  tell  me  what  he  is  good  for,  what  he 
knows  how  to  do  ?  Put  him  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  with 
only  his  fine  hands  for  capital,  and  you  will  see.” 

“  Yes,  but  he  has  his  mother’s  property  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,”  replied  Joseph. 

“  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me,”  said  the  valet  de  chambrc, 
“  see  what  the  count  finds  to  complain  of ;  for  his  son 
is  a  perfect  model,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  sorry  to  have  one 
like  him.  There  was  a  very  different  pair,  when  I  was 
in  the  Marquis  de  Courtivois’s  service.  He  was  one 
who  made  it  a  point  never  to  be  in  good  humor.  His 
eldest  son,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  viscount’s,  and  who 
comes  here  occasionally,  is  a  pit  without  a  bottom,  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned.  Pie' will  fritter  away  a  thou¬ 
sand-franc  note  quicker  than  Joseph  can  smoke  a  pipe.” 

“  But  the  marquis  is  not  rich,”  said  a  little  old  man, 
who  himself  had  perhaps  the  enormous  wages  of  fifteen 
francs ;  “  he  can’t  have  more  than  sixty  thousand  francs’ 
income  at  the  most.” 

“  That’s  why  he  gets  angry.  Every  day  there  is  some 
new  story  about  his  son.  He  had  an  apartment  in  the 
house ;  he  went  in  and  out  when  he  pleased ;  he  passed 
his  nights  in  gaming  and  drinking;  he  cut  up  so  with 
the  actresses  that  the  police  had  to  interfere.  Besides 
all  this,  I  have  many  a  time  had  to  help  him  up  to  his 
room,  and  put  him  to  bed.  when  the  waiters  from  the 
restaurants  brought  turn  home  in  a  carriage,  so  drunk 
that  he  could  scarcely  say  a  word.” 

“  Ha !  ”  exclaimed  Joseph  enthusiastically,  “  this  fel¬ 
low’s  service  must  be  mighty  profitable.” 

“  That  was  according  to  circumstances.  When  he 
won  at  play,  he  was  lavish  with  his  money;  but  he  al- 
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ways  lost :  and,  when  he  was  drunk,  he  had  a  quick  tem¬ 
per,  and  didn’t  spare  the  blows.  I  must  do  him  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say,  though,  that  his  cigars  were  splendid.  But 
he  was  a  ruffian ;  while  the  viscount  here  is  a  true  child 
of  wisdom.  He  is  severe  upon  our  faults,  it  is  true; 
but  he  is  never  harsh  nor  brutal  to  his  servants.  Then 
he  is  uniformly  generous ;  which  in  the  long  run  pays 
us  best.  I  must  say  that  he  is  better  than  the  majority, 
and  that  the  count  is  very  unreasonable.” 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  servants.  That  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  perhaps  less  favorable. 

The  Viscount  de  Commarin  was  not  one  of  those 
who  possess  the  rather  questionable  and  at  times  unen¬ 
viable  accomplishment  of  pleasing  every  one.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  distrust  those  astonishing  personages 
who  are  always  praising  everybody.  In  looking  about 
us,  we  often  see  men  of  success  and  reputation,  who  are 
simply  dolts,  without  any  merit  except  their  perfect  in¬ 
significance.  That  stupid  propriety  which  offends  no 
one,  that  uniform  politeness  which  shocks  no  one’s  van¬ 
ity,  have  peculiarly  the  gift  of  pleasing  and  of  succeed¬ 
ing. 

One  cannot  meet  certain  persons  without  saying,  “  I 
know  that  face ;  I  have  seen  it  somewhere,  before ;  ”  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  individuality,  but  simply  resembles  faces 
seen  in  a  common  crowd.  It  is  ’precisely  so  with  the 
minds  of  certain  other  people.  When  they  speak,  you 
know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  say:  you  have 
heard  the  same  thing  so  many  times  already  from  them, 
you  know  all  their  ideas  by  heart.  These  people  are 
welcomed  everywhere:  because  they  have  nothing  pe¬ 
culiar  about  them ;  and  peculiarity,  especially  in  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  is  always  irritating  and  offensive :  they  de¬ 
test  all  innovations. 
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Albert  was  peculiar;  consequently  much  discussed, 
and  very  differently  estimated.  He  was  charged  with 
sins  of  the  most  opposite  character,  with  faults  so  con¬ 
tradictory  that  they  were  their  own  defence.  Some  ac¬ 
cused  him,  for  instance,  of  entertaining  ideas  entirely  too 
liberal  for  one  of  his  rank ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  others 
complained  of  his  excessive  arrogance.  He  was  charged 
with  treating  with  insulting  levity  the  most  serious 
questions,  and  was  then  blamed  for  his  affectation  of 
gravity.  People  knew  him  scarcely  well  enough  to  love 
him,  while  they  were  jealous  of  him  and  feared  him. 

He  wore  a  bored  look  in  all  fashionable  reunions, 
which  was  considered  very  bad  taste.  Forced  by  his 
relations,  by  his  father,  to  go  into  society  a  great  deal, 
he  was  bored,  and  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
letting  it  be  seen.  Perhaps  he  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  constant  court  made  to  him,  by  the  rather  coarse 
attentions  which  were  never  spared  the  noble  heir  of  one 
of  the  richest  families  in  France.  Having  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualities  for  shining,  he  despised  them.  Dread¬ 
ful  sin!  he  did  not  abuse  his  advantages;  and  no  one 
ever  heard  of  his  getting  into  a  scrape. 

He  had  had  once,  it  was  said,  a  very  decided  liking 
for  Madame  Prosny,  perhaps  the  naughtiest,  certainly 
the  most  mischievous  woman  in  Paris ;  but  that  was  all. 
Mothers  who  had  daughters  to  dispose  of  upheld  him ; 
but,  for  the  last  two  years,  they  had  turned  against  him, 
when  his  love  for  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  became  well 
known. 

At  the  club  they  rallied  him  on  his  prudence.  He 
had  had,  like  others,  his  run  of  follies ;  but  he  had  soon 
got  disgusted  with  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  noble  profession  of  bon  vivant  appeared  to 
him  very  tame  and  tiresome.  He  did  not  enjoy  passing 
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his  nights  at  cards ;  nor  did  he  appreciate  the  society  of 
those  frail  sisters,  who  in  Paris  give  notoriety  to  their 
lovers.  He  affirmed  that  a  gentleman  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  object  of  ridicule  because  he  would  not  expose 
himself  in  the  theatre  with  these  women.  Finally,  none 
of  his  friends  could  ever  inoculate  him  with  a  passion 
for  the  turf. 

As  doing  nothing  wearied  him,  he  attempted,  like  the 
parvenu,  to  give  some  meaning  to  life  by  work.  He 
purposed,  after  a  while,  to  take  part  in  public  affairs ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  been  struck  with  the  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  of  many  men  in  power,  he  wished  to  avoid  their 
example.  He  busied  himself  with  politics ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  quarrels  with  his  father.  The  one 
word  of  “  liberal  ”  was  enough  to  throw  the  count  into 
convulsions ;  and  he  suspected  his  son  of  liberalism,  ever 
since  reading  an  article  by  the  viscount,  published  in 
the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.” 

His  ideas,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  fully  sustain¬ 
ing  his  rank.  He  spent  most  nobly  on  the  world  the 
revenue  which  placed  his  father  and  himself  a  little 
above  it.  His  establishment,  distinct  from  the  count’s, 
was  arranged  as  that  of  a  wealthy  young  gentleman’s 
ought  to  be.  His  liveries  left  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and 
his  horses  and  equipages  were  celebrated.  Letters  of 
invitation  were  eagerly  sought  for  to  the  grand  hunting 
parties,  which  he  formed  every  year  towards  the  end 
of  October  at  Commarin. — an  admirable  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  covered  with  immense  woods. 

Albert’s  love  for  Claire — a  deep,  well-considered  love 
— had  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  him  from  the  hab¬ 
its  and  life  of  the  pleasant  and  elegant  idleness  indulged 
in  by  his  friends.  A  noble  attachment  is  always  a  great 
safeguard.  In  contending  against  it,  M.  de  Commarin 
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had  only  succeeded  in  increasing  its  intensity  and  in¬ 
suring  its 'continuance.  This  passion,  so  annoying  to 
the  count,  was  the  source  of  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
powerful  emotions  in  the  viscount.  Ennui  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  his  existence. 

All  his  thoughts  took  the  same  direction;  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  had  but  one  aim.  Could  he  look  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  perceived 
the  reward  so  ardently  desired?  He  resolved  that  he 
would  never  have  any  wife  but  Claire;  his  father  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  his  consent.  The  effort  to  change  this 
refusal  had  long  been  the  business  of  his  life.  Finally, 
after  three  years  of  perseverance,  he  had  triumphed; 
the  count  had  given  his  consent.  And  now,  just  as  he 
was  reaping  the  happiness  of  success,  Noel  had  arrived, 
implacable  as  fate,  with  his  cursed  letters. 

On  leaving  M.  de  Commarin,  and  while  slowly 
mounting  the  stairway  which  led  to  his  apartment,  Al¬ 
bert’s  thoughts  reverted  to  Claire.  What  was  she  do¬ 
ing  at  this  moment  ?  Thinking  of  him,  without  a  doubt. 
She  knew  that  the  crisis  would  come  this  very  evening, 
or  to-morrow  at  the  latest.  She  must  be  praying. 

Albert  felt  broken  down.  His  suffering  was  intense. 
He  felt  dizzy ;  his  head  seemed  ready  to  burst.  He  rang 
and  ordered  some  tea. 

“  Monsieur  does  wrong  in  not  sending  for  the  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  Lubin,  his  valet  de  chambre.  “  I  ought  to  dis¬ 
obey  you,  and  send  for  him  myself.” 

“  It  would  be  useless,”  replied  Albert  sadly ;  “  he 
could  do  nothing  for  my  illness.” 

As  the  valet  was  leaving  the  room,  he  added, — 

“  Say  nothing  about  my  suffering  to  any  one,  Lubin : 
it  is  nothing  at  all.  If  I  am  really  ill,  I  will  ring.” 

At  this  moment,  to  see  any  one,  to  hear  a  voice,  to 
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have  to  reply,  seemed  insupportable.  He  longed  to  be 
left  entirely  to  himself. 

After  the  painful  emotions  arising  from  his  explana¬ 
tions  with  the  count,  he  could  not  sleep.  He  opened 
one  of  the  library  windows,  and  leaned  against  the 
casement.  It  was  a  beautiful  night:  and  there  was  a 
lovely  moon.  Seen  at  this  hour,  by  the  mild,  tremulous 
evening  light,  the  gardens  seemed  twice  their  usual  size. 
The  motionless  tops  of  the  great  trees  stretched  away 
like  an  immense  plain,  hiding  the  neighboring  houses. 
The  clumps  in  the  flower  garden,  set  off  by  the  green 
shrubbery,  appeared  like  great  black  figures ;  while  in  the 
carefully  sanded  walks  sparkled  particles  of  shell,  little 
pieces  of  glass,  and  the  polished  pebbles.  At  the  right, 
in  the  still  lighted  servants’  quarters,  could  be  heard  the 
servants  passing  to  and  fro;  and  the  step  of  a  groom 
sounded  on  the  pavement  in  the  court.  The  horses 
stamped  in  the  stable;  and  the  rattling  of  their  halter 
chains  against  the  bars  of  the  manger  could  be  distin¬ 
guished.  In  the  carriage-house  they  were  unharnessing 
the  vehicle,  always  kept  ready  throughout  the  evening, 
in  case  the  count  should  wish  to  go  out. 

Albert  had  there  under  his  eyes  a  complete  picture  of 
his  magnificence.  He  sighed  deeply. 

“  Must  I,  then  lose  all  this  ?  ”  he  murmured.  “  I  can 
scarcely,  even  for  myself,  abandon  so  many  splendors 
without  regret ;  and  thinking  of  Claire  makes  it  harder. 
Have  I  not  dreamed  of  a  life  of  exceptional  happi¬ 
ness  for  her,  almost  impossible  to  realize  without 
wealth  ?  ” 

Midnight  sounded  from  St.  Clotilde,  whose  twin 
arrows  he  could  perceive  by  leaning  slightly  forward. 

He  shivered ;  it  was  growing  cold. 
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He  closed  his  window,  and  sat  down  near  the  fire, 
which  he  stirred  up.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  respite 
from  his  thoughts  he  took  up  the  evening  paper,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  assassination  at  Jonchere ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  read.  The  lines  danced 
before  his  eyes.  Then  he  thought  of  writing  to  Claire. 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  wrote,  “  My  dearly  loved 
Claire.”  He  could  go  no  further;  his  distracted  brain 
could  not  furnish  him  with  a  single  sentence. 

At  last,  at  break  of  day,  weariness  overpowered  him, 
sleep  surprised  him,  on  a  sofa,  where  he  had  thrown 
himself, — a  heavy  sleep  peopled  with  phantoms. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  he  was  awakened 
with  a  start,  by  the  noise  of  his  door  being  opened  with 
a  crash. 

A  servant  entered,  frightened,  so  breathless,  having 
come  up  the  stairway  four  steps  at  a  time,  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  viscount,  quick,  fly,  hide  your¬ 
self,  save  yourself :  they  are  here,  they — ” 

A  commissary  of  police  in  uniform  appeared  at  the 
library  door.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
among  whom  could  be  seen,  keeping  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible,  Pere  Tabaret. 

The  commissary  approached  Albert. 

“  You  are,”  he  asked,  “  Guy  Louis  Marie  Albert  de 
Rheteau  de  Commarin  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

The  commissary  raised  his  hand,  while  pronouncing 
the  usual  formula. 

“  Monsieur  de  Commarin,  in  the  name  of  the  law  I 
arrest  you.”' 

“  Me,  monsieur  ?  me  ?  ” 
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Albert,  aroused  suddenly  from  his  painful  dreams, 
seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  what  was  taking  place. 
He  seemed  to  ask  himself, — 

“  Am  I  really  awake  ?  Is  not  this  some  hideous 
nightmare  ?” 

He  threw  a  stupid  look,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  commissary  of  police,  upon  the  men,  and  upon 
Pere  Tabaret,  who  acted  very  much  as  though  he  was 
the  one  arrested. 

“  Here  is  the  warrant,”  added  the  commissary,  un¬ 
folding  the  paper. 

Mechanically  Albert  glanced  over  it. 

“  Claudine  assassinated !  ”  he  cried. 

Then  very  low,  but  distinct  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
commissary,  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  by  Pere  Tabaret, 
he  added, — 

“  I  am  lost!” 

While  the  commissary  was  making  the  formal  in¬ 
quiries,  which  immediately  follow  all  arrests,  the  of¬ 
ficers  spread  through  the  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  a 
searching  examination  of  them :  they  had  received  or¬ 
ders  to  obey  Pere  Tabaret;  and  the  old  fellow  guided 
them  in  their  researches,  made  them  ransack  drawers 
and  closets,  and  move  the  furniture.  They  seized  quite 
a  number  of  articles  belonging  to  the  viscount, — papers, 
manuscripts,  and  a  very  voluminous  correspondence; 
but  it  was  with  especial  delight  that  Pere  Tabaret  put 
his  hands  on  certain  articles,  which  were  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  in  order  in  the  official  report. 

i.  In  the  first  room, — a  waiting-room,  hung  with  all 
sorts  of  weapons, — behind  a  sofa,  a  broken  foil.  This 
foil  had  a  peculiar  handle,  and  was  unlike  those  com¬ 
monly  sold.  It  bore  the  count’s  coronet,  with  the  in¬ 
itials  A.  C.  It  had  been  broken  at  about  the  middle; 
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and  the  end  could  not  be  found.  When  asked,  the  vis¬ 
count  declared  that  he  could  give  no  account  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  missing  end. 

2.  In  the  dressing-room,  pantaloons  of  black  cloth 
still  wet,  bearing  stains  of  mud  or  dirt.  All  one  side 
was  covered  with  greenish  moss,  as  if  the  wearer  had 
climbed  over  a  wall.  In  front,  there  were  numerous 
rents ;  and  near  the  knee  was  one  ten  centimetres  long. 
The  aforesaid  pantaloons  had  not  been  hung  up  in  the 
wardrobe,  but  appeared  to  have  been  hidden  between 
two  large  trunks  of  clothing. 

3.  In  the  pocket  of  the  above-described  pantaloons 
were  found  a  pair  of  pearl-gray  gloves.  The  palm  of 
the  right  hand  glove  showed  a  large  greenish  stain, 
produced  by  grass  or  moss.  The  end  of  the  fingers  had 
been  worn  by  rubbing.  Upon  the  back  of  both  gloves, 
scratches  were  noticed,  evidently  made  by  finger-nails. 

4.  Two  pairs  of  boots,  one  of  which,  well  cleaned, 
were  still  damp ;  an  umbrella  recently  wetted,  the  end 
of  which  was  still  covered  with  white  mud. 

5.  In  a  large  room,  called  “  the  library,”  a  box  of 
cigars  of  the  trabucos  brand,  and  upon  the  mantel  a 
number  of  cigar-holders  in  amber  and  meerschaum. 

The  last  article  noted  down,  Pere  Tabaret  approached 
the  commissary  of  police. 

“  I  have  every  thing  I  could  desire,”  he  whispered. 

“  And  I  have  finished,  too,”  replied  the  commissary. 
“  This  chap  here  don’t  seem  to  know  exactly  how  to  act. 
Do  you  see  ?  He  gave  in  on  the  first  attack.  I  suppose 
you  will  call  it  lack  of  experience.” 

“  Before  the  day  is  over,”  replied  the  amateur  de¬ 
tective  in  a  whisper,  “  he  won’t  be  quite  so  crest-fallen. 
But  now,  suddenly  awakened,  you  know —  Always 
arrest  them  early  in  the  morning;  take  them  in  bed  be¬ 
fore  they  are  awake.” 

“  I  have  spoken  with  two  or  three  of  the  servants. 
They  tell  some  singular  stories.” 
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“  Very  well :  we  shall  see.  But  I  must  hurry  and  find 
the  judge  of  inquiry,  who  will  be  impatient.” 

Albert  began  to  revive  a  little  from  the  stupor  into 
which  he  had  been  plunged  on  the  entrance  of  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  asked,  “  will  you  permit  me  to  say 
a  few  words  in  your  presence  to  the  Count  de  Com- 
marin?  I  am  a  victim  of  some  mistake,  which  will  be 
quickly  remedied.” 

“  It’s  always  a  mistake,”  muttered  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  What  you  ask  is  impossible,”  replied  the  commis¬ 
sary.  “  I  have  special  orders  of  the  strictest  sort.  You 
cannot  henceforth  communicate  with  a  living  soul.  A 
carriage  is  in  waiting  below.  Will  you  descend  ?  ” 

In  crossing  the  vestibule,  Albert  noticed  great  agita¬ 
tion  among  the  servants.  They  all  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  senses.  Denis  gave  orders  in  a  sharp,  imperative 
tone.  Then  he  thought  he  heard  that  the  Count  de  Com- 
marin  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy.  After  that,  he 
remembered  nothing. 

They  almost  carried  him  to  the  carriage ;  which  drove 
off  as  fast  as  the  two  little  horses  could  go.  A  more 
rapid  vehicle  bore  away  Pere  Tabaret. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  visitor  who  risks  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
galleries  and  stairways  in  the  palais  de  justice,  and 
mounts  to  the  third  story  in  the  left  wing,  will  find 
himself  in  a  long,  low-studded  gallery,  badly  lighted  by 
narrow  windows,  and  pierced  at  short  intervals  by  little 
doors,  like  a  hall  at  the  ministry  or  at  a  lodging-house. 
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It  is  a  place  difficult  to  view  calmly,  the  imagination 
makes  it  appear  so  dark  and  dismal. 

It  needs  a  Dante  to  compose  an  inscription  to  place 
above  the  doors  which  lead  from  it.  From  morning  to 
night,  the  flagstones  resound  under  the  heavy  tread  of 
the  gendarmes,  who  accompany  the  prisoners.  You 
can  scarcely  recall  any  thing  but  sad  figures  there. 
There  are  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  accused,  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  detectives.  In  this  gallery,  far  from  the 
sight  of  men,  the  judicial  curriculum  is  gone  through 
with. 

Each  one  of  the  little  doors,  which  has  its  number 
painted  over  it  in  black,  opens  into  the  office  of  a  judge 
of  inquiry.  All  the  rooms  are  just  alike:  if  you  see  one, 
you  have  seen  them  all.  They  have  nothing  terrible 
nor  sad  in  themselves;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
one  of  them  without  a  shudder.  They  are  cold.  The 
walls  all  seem  moist  with  the  tears  which  have  been 
shed  there.  You  shudder,  at  thinking  of  the  avowals 
wrested  from  criminals,  of  the  confessions  broken  with 
sobs  murmured  there. 

In  the  office  of  the  judge  of  inquiry,  Justice  clothes 
herself  in  none  of  that  apparel  which  she  afterwards 
dons  in  order  to  strike  fear  into  the  masses.  She  is  still 
simple,  and  almost  disposed  to  kindness.  She  says  to 
the  prisoner, — 

“  I  have  strong  reasons  for  thinking  you  guilty ; 
but  prove  to  me  your  innocence,  and  I  will  release 
you.” 

On  entering  one  of  these  rooms,  a  stranger  would 
imagine  that  he  got  into  a  cheap  shop  by  mistake.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  places  where  important  matters  are  transacted.  Of 
what  consequence  are  surroundings  to  the  judge  hunt- 
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mg  down  the  author  of  a  crime,  or  to  the  accused  who 
is  defending  his  life? 

A.  desk  full  of  documents  for  the  judge,  a  table  for 
the  clerk,  an  arm-chair,  and  one  or  two  chairs  besides 
comprise  the  entire  furniture  of  the  antechamber  of  the 
court  of  assize.  The  walls  are  hung  with  green  paper ; 
the  curtains  are  green,  and  the  floors  are  carpeted  in  the 
same  color.  Monsieur  Daburon’s  office  bore  the  number 
fifteen. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  had  arrived,  and 
was  waiting.  His  course  resolved  upon,  he  lost  not  an 
instant,  understanding  as  well  as  Pere  Tabaret  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rapid  action.  So  he  had  already  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  imperial  solicitor,  and  had  consulted  the 
officers  of  the  police  judiciary. 

Besides  the  warrant  issued  against  Albert,  he  had 
despatched  summons  of  immediate  appearance,  before 
him,  to  the  Count  de  Commarin,  Madame  Gerdy,  Noel 
and  some  of  Albert’s  servants. 

He  thought  it  essential  to  examine  all  these  before 
calling  in  the  prisoner. 

Under  his  orders,  ten  detectives  were  sent  into  the 
country;  and  he  himself  sat  in  his  office,  like  a  general 
of  an  army,  who  sends  off  his  aides-de-camp  to  begin 
the  battle,  and  who  hopes  for  victory  through  his  com¬ 
binations. 

Often,  at  this  same  hour,  he  had  sat  in  this  same  of¬ 
fice,  under  conditions  almost  identical.  A  crime  had 
been  committed :  he  believed  he  had  discovered  the  crim¬ 
inal  ;  he  had  given  orders  for  his  arrest.  Was  not  that 
his  duty?  But  he  had  never  experienced  this  anxiety 
of  mind  which  disturbed  him  now.  Many  a  time  had 
he  issued  warrants  of  arrest,  without  having  nearly  half 
the  proofs  which  shone  out  so  clearly  in  the  present  case. 
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He  kept  repeating  this  to  himself;  and  vet  he  could 
not  quiet  this  dreadful  anxiety,  which  would  not  give 
him  a  moment’s  rest. 

He  wondered  why  his  people  were  so  long  in  making 
their  appearance.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
counting  the  minutes,  drawing  out  his  watch  three  times 
within  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  compare  it  with  the 
clock.  Hearing  a  step  in  the  gallery,  nearly  deserted  at 
that  hour,  he  involuntarily  moved  near  the  door,  stopped 
and  listened. 

Some  one  knocked.  It  was  his  clerk,  late  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  this  man;  he  was 
long  rather  than  large,  and  very  slim.  His  gait  was 
precise,  his  gestures  methodical;  his  face  was  as  im¬ 
passive  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  yellow 
wood. 

He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  since  thirty  had 
taken  minutes  of  examination  for  four  judges  of  in¬ 
quiry  in  succession.  It  is  said  that  he  could  hear,  with¬ 
out  moving  a  muscle,  the  most  utter  absurdities. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  thus  defined  a  clerk,  “  A  pen 
for  the  judge  of  inquiry ;  a  personage  who  is  dumb  but 
speaks,  who  is  blind  but  writes,  who  is  deaf  but  hears.” 
This  man  answered  the  definition.  His  name  was  Con¬ 
stant. 

He  bowed  to  the  judge,  and  excused  himself  for  his 
tardiness.  He  had  been  busy  with  his  book-keeping, 
which  he  did  every  morning ;  and  he  had  got  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  that  his  wife  had  had  to  remind'  him  of  the 
way  time  was  passing. 

“  You  are  still  in  good  time,”  said  Daburon ;  “  but 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  work :  so  you  had  better  get  your 
papers  ready.” 
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Five  minutes  later,  the  usher  introduced  Noel  Gerdy. 

He  entered  with  an  easy  manner,  like  an  advocate 
who  had  considerable  practice  in  the  palais,  and  who 
knew  its  ways.  He  in  no  way  resembled,  this  morning1, 
the  friend  of  Pere  Tabaret ;  still  less  could  he  have  been 
recognized  as  the  lover  of  Madame  Juliette.  He  was 
entirely  another  being,  or  rather  he  had  resumed  his 
customary  role. 

It  was  now  the  official  who  appeared, — one  who  rec¬ 
ognized  his  confreres,  esteemed  his  friends,  was  be¬ 
loved  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

From  his  firm  step,  his  placid  face,  one  would  never 
imagine  that,  after  an  evening  of  emotion  and  excite¬ 
ment,  after  a  stolen  visit  to  his  mistress,  he  had  passed 
the  night  by  the  pillows  of  a  dying  woman,  and  that  wo¬ 
man  his  mother,  or  at  least  the  one  who  had  filled  his 
mother’s  place. 

What  a  contrast  between  him  and  the  judge! 

The  judge  had  not  slept  either ;  and  you  could  see  lack 
of  rest  in  his  feebleness,  in  his  anxious  look,  in  the  dark 
circles  about  his  eyes.  The  front  of  his  shirt  was  all 
rumpled;  not  even  his  cuffs  were  fresh.  Occupied 
with  the  course  of  events,  the  soul  had  forgotten  the 
body.  Noel’s  well-shaved  chin,  on  the  contrary,  rested 
upon  an  irreproachably  white  cravat ;  his  collar  had  not 
a  wrinkle ;  his  hair  and  his  whiskers  were  most  carefully 
brushed.  He  bowed  to  Daburon,  and  held  out  his  sum¬ 
mons. 

“  You  summoned  me,  monsieur,”  he  said ;  “  and  I 
am  at  your  orders.” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  had  met  the  young  advocate 
several  times  in  the  lobbies  of  the  palais ;  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  him  at  sight.  He  remembered  having  heard  this 
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Gerdy  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  talent  and  promise,  whose 
reputation  was  fast  rising.  He  therefore  welcomed  him 
as  a  fellow-workman,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated. 

The  preliminaries  common  in  the  examinations  of 
all  witnesses  ended;  the  name,  surname,  age,  place  of 
business,  and  so  on  registered,  the  judge,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  clerk  with  his  eyes  while  he  was  writing,' 
turned  to  Noel. 

“  Do  you  know,  Monsieur  Gerdy,”  he  began,  “  the 
business  on  account  of  which  you  are  troubled  with  ap¬ 
pearing  before  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  the  assassination  of  the  poor  old 
woman  at  Jonchere.” 

“  Precisely,”  replied  Daburon. 

Then,  calling  to  mind  his  promise  to  Pere  Tabaret, 
he  added, — 

“  If  Justice  has  summoned  you  so  promptly,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  found  your  name  often  mentioned  in  the 
papers  of  the  Widow  Lerouge.” 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,”  replied  the  advocate : 
“  we  have  been  much  interested  in  this  good  woman, 
who  was  my  nurse;  and  I  know  that  Madame  Gerdy 
wrote  to  her  quite  often.” 

"  Very  well ;  you  can  then  give  me  some  information 
about  her.” 

“  It  will  be,  I  fear,  monsieur,  very  incomplete.  I  know, 
very  little  about  this  poor  Mother  Lerouge.  I  was  taken 
from  her  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  since  I  have  been  a 
man,  I  have  thought  little  about  her,  except  to  send 
her  occasionally  a  little  aid.” 

“  You  have  never  visited  her? 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  have  gone  there  many  times ;  but  I  re¬ 
mained  only  a  few  moments  each  time.  Madame  Gerdy, 
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who  has  often  seen  her,  and  to  whom  she  entrusted  all 
her  affairs,  could  enlighten  you  much  better  than  I, 
however.” 

“  I  expect,”  said  the  judge,  “  to  see  Madame  Gerdy 
here ;  she  must  have  received  a  summons.” 

“  She  has,  monsieur ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  her 
to  appear ;  she  is  ill.” 

“  Seriously?  ” 

“  So  seriously  that  you  will  be  obliged,  I  think,  to  give 
up  all  expectations  from  her  testimony.  She  is  attacked 
with  a  disease  which,  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Herve,  never  pardons.  It  is  something  like  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain, — encephalite,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
It  may  be  that  her  life  will  be  saved ;  but  she  will  never 
recover  her  reason.  If  she  does  not  die,  she  will  be  in¬ 
sane.” 

Daburon  appeared  much  troubled. 

“  This  is  very  vexatious,”  he  muttered.  “  And  you 
think,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
any  thing  from  her  ?  ” 

“  It  is  useless  even  to  hope  for  it.  She  has  com¬ 
pletely  lost  her  reason.  She  was,  when  I  left  her,  in 
such  a  state  of  utter  prostration  that  I  fear  she  cannot 
live  through  the  day.” 

“  And  when  was  she  attacked  by  this  illness?  ” 

“  Yesterday  evening.” 

“  Suddenly?” 

“Yes,  monsieur,  apparently,  at  least;  though  I  my¬ 
self  think  she  has  been  suffering  from  it  for  the  last 
three  weeks  at  least.  But  yesterday,  on  rising  from 
dinner,  after  having  eaten  but  little,  she  took  up  a  news¬ 
paper;  and,  by  a  most  unhappy  chance,  her  eyes  fell 
exactly  upon  the  lines  which  told  of  this  crime.  All  at 
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once  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and 
thence  slipped  to  the  floor,  murmuring,  ‘  Oh,  the  un¬ 
happy  man,  the  unhappy  man  !  ’  ” 

“  The  unhappy  woman,  you  mean.” 

“  No,  monsieur.  I  spoke  advisedly.  Evidently  the 
exclamation  did  not  refer  to  my  poor  nurse.” 

Upon  this  reply,  so  important  and  yet  made  in  the 
most  unconscious  tone,  Daburon  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
witness.  The  advocate  lowered  his  head. 

“And  then?”  asked  the  judge,  after  a  moment’s  si¬ 
lence,  during  which  he  had  taken  a  few  notes. 

“  Those  words,  monsieur,  were  the  last  spoken  by 
Madame  Gerdy.  Assisted  by  our  servant,  I  carried  her 
to  her  bed.  The  doctor  was  called;  and,  since  then, 
she  has  not  recovered  consciousness.  The  doctor — ” 

“  It  is  well,”  interrupted  Daburon,  “  Let  us  leave 
that  for  the  present.  Do  you  know,  monsieur,  any  one 
who  might  have  been  at  enmity  with  the  Widow  Le- 
rouge  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur.” 

“  She  had  no  enemies?  Well,  now  tell  me,  does  there 
exist  to  your  knowledge  any  one  having  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  death  of  this  poor  woman  ?  ” 

The  judge  of  inquiry,  in  putting  this  question,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Noel’s  not  allowing  him  to  turn  or 
lower  his  head.  , 

The  advocate  started,  and  seemed  deeply  moved.  He 
was  disconcerted;  he  hesitated,  as  if  a  struggle  was 
going  on  within  him. 

Finally,  in  a  voice  which  was  by  no  means  firm,  he 
replied, — 

“  No,  no  one.” 

“  Is  that  really  true?”  demanded  the  judge  looking 
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at  him  more  sternly.  “  You  know  no  one  whom  this 
crime  benefits,  or  whom  it  might  benefit, — absolutely 
no  one  ?  ” 

“  I  know  only  one  thing,  monsieur,”  replied  Noel ; 
“  and  that  is,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has 
caused  me  an  irreparable  injury.” 

“  At  last,”  thought  Daburon,  “  we  have  got  at  the 
letters;  and  I  have  not  betrayed  poor  Pere  Tabaret. 
It  would  be  too  bad  to  cause  the  least  trouble  to  that 
zealous  and  invaluable  man.” 

“  An  injury  to  you,  my  dear  sir?  ”  he  replied;  “  you 
will,  I  hope,  explain  yourself.” 

The  embarrassment,  of  which  Noel  had  already  given 
some  signs,  appeared  now  much  more  marked. 

“  I  am  aware,  monsieur,”  he  replied,  “  that  I  owe  jus¬ 
tice  not  merely  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  involved  so  delicate  that  the  con¬ 
science  of  a  man  of  honor  sees  danger  to  itself.  Then  it 
is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  unveil  these  sad  secrets, 
whose  revelations  may  sometime — ” 

Daburon  interrupted  with  a  gesture.  Noel’s  sad 
tone  impressed  him.  Knowing,  beforehand,  what  he 
was  about  to  hear,  he  was  pained  for  the  young  advo¬ 
cate.  He  turned  to  his  clerk. 

“  Constant !  ”  said  he  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

This  tone  was  evidently  a  signal ;  for  the  long  clerk 
arose  methodically,  put  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  went 
out  in  his  measured  tread. 

Noel  appeared  sensible  of  this  delicacy.  His  face 
expressed  the  strongest  gratitude:  his  look  returned 
thanks. 

“  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  monsieur,”  he  said 
with  suppressed  warmth,  “  for  your  generous  kindness. 
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What  I  have  to  say  is  very  painful;  but,  before  you 
now,  it  will  be  scarcely  an  effort  to  speak.” 

“  Fear  nothing,”  replied  the  judge ;  “  I  will  only 
retain  in  your  deposition  my  dear  sir,  what  seems  to  me 
absolutely  indispensable.” 

“  I  feel  scarcely  master  of  myself,  monsieur,”  began 
Noel ;  “  so  pray  pardon  my  emotion.  If  any  words 
escape  me  that  seem  charged  with  bitterness,  excuse 
them;  it  will  be  involuntarily.  Up  to  the  past  few 
days,  I  always  believed  that  I  was  the  offspring  of  il¬ 
licit  love.  My  history  is  short.  I  have  been  honorably 
ambitious.  I  have  worked  hard.  He  who  has  no  name 
must  make  one,  you  know.  I  have  passed  a  quiet  life, 
retired  and  austere,  as  people  must,  who,  starting  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  wish  to  reach  the  top.  I  worshipped 
her  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  mother ;  and  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  loved  me  in  return.  The  stain  of  my 
birth  had  some  humiliations  attached  to  it;  but  I  de¬ 
spised  them.  Comparing  my  lot  with  that  of  so  many 
others,  I  felt  that  I  had  more  than  common  advantages. 
One  day,  Providence  placed  in  my  hands  all  the  letters 
which  my  father,  the  Count  de  Commarin,  had  written 
to  Madame  Gerdy  at  the  time  of  their  liaison.  On 
reading  these  letters,  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  not 
what  I  had  hitherto  believed  myself  to  be, — that  Mad¬ 
ame  Gerdy  was  not  my  mother !  ” 

And,  without  giving  Daburon  time  to  reply,  he  laid 
before  him  the  facts  which,  twelve  hours  before,  he  had 
recounted  to  Pere  Tabaret. 

It  was  the  same  story,  with  the  same  circumstances, 
the  same  abundance  of  precise  and  conclusive  details ; 
but  the  tone  was  entirely  changed.  Before  the  old  de¬ 
tective,  the  young  advocate  had  been  emphatic  and 
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violent;  but  now,  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  inquiry, 
he  had  restrained  and  sobered  his  violent  emotions. 

One  might  imagine  that  he  adapted  his  manner  to  his 
auditor,  wishing  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  both, 
and  using  that  method  which  would  best  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

To  Pere  Tabaret,  an  ordinary  mind,  he  used  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  anger;  to  Daburon,  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  used  the  exaggeration  of  restraint. 

While  his  mind  rebelled  against  his  unjust  lot,  he 
nevertheless  seemed  to  bow,  armed  with  resignation, 
before  a  blind  fatality. 

With  genuine  eloquence  and  rare  happiness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  he  drew  his  situation  on  the  day  following  the 
discovery, — his  grief,  his  perplexity,  his  doubts. 

To  support  this  moral  certainty,  there  needed  some 
positive  testimony.  Could  he  hope  for  this  from  the 
count  or  from  Madame  Gerdy,  both  interested  in  con¬ 
cealing  the  truth?  No.  But  he  had  counted  upon 
that  of  his  nurse, — the  poor  old  woman  who  loved  him, 
and  who,  near  the  close  of  her  life,  would  be  glad  to  free 
her  conscience  from  this  heavy  load.  She  was  dead 
now ;  and  the  letters  became  mere  waste  papers  in  his 
hands. 

Then  he  passed  to  his  explanation  with  Madame 
Gerdy;  and  he  gave  the  judge  even  fuller  details  than 
he  had  given  his  old  neighbor. 

She  had,  he  said,  at  first  utterly  denied  the  substitu¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that,  plied  with 
questions,  overcome  by  the  evidence,  in  a  moment  of 
despair  she  had  confessed  all,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  she  would  retract  and  deny  this  confession,  being 
resolved  at  all  hazards  that  her  son  should  preserve  his 
position. 
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From  this  scene,  in  the  advocate’s  judgment,  the  first 
attacks  of  the  sickness,  to  which  she  had  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed,  might  be  dated. 

Noel  then  described  his  interview  with  the  Viscount 
de  Commarin. 

In  his  narrative,  there  slipped  in  a  few  inaccuracies, 
but  so  slight  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  charge  him 
with  them.  Besides,  there  was  nothing  in  them  at  al? 
unfavorable  to  Albert. 

He  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  excellent  im¬ 
pression  which  he  had  received  of  that  young  man. 

Albert  had  received  the  revelation  with  a  certain  de¬ 
fiance,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  noble  firmness  at  the  same 
time,  and  like  a  brave  heart,  was  ready  to  bow  before  the 
justification  of  right. 

•In  fact,  he  drew  an  almost  enthusiastic  portrait  of 
this  rival,  who  had  not  been  spoiled  by  prosperity,  who 
had  left  him  without  a  look  of  hatred,  towards  whom  he 
felt  himself  drawn,  and  who  after  all  was  his  brother. 

Daburon  had  listened  to  Noel  with  the  most  unre¬ 
mitting  attention,  without  a  word,  a  movement,  a  frown, 
betraying  his  feelings.  When  he  had  ended, — 

“  How,  monsieur,”  observed  the  judge,  “  could  you 
have  told  me  that,  in  your  opinion,  no  one  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  death  of  the  Widow  Lerouge?  ” 

The  advocate  made  no  reply. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Viscount  de  Commarin’s 
position  has  by  it  become  almost  impregnable.  Madame 
Gerdy  is  insane;  the  count  will  deny  all;  your  letters 
prove  nothing.  It  is  evident  that  the  crime  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  this  young  man,  and  that  it  was 
committed  at  a  singularly  favorable  moment.” 

“  O  monsieur !  ”  cried  Noel,  protesting  with  all  his 
energy,  “  this  insinuation  is  dreadful.” 
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The  judge  watched  the  advocate’s  face  narrowly. 
Was  he  speaking  frankly,  or  was  he  but  playing  the 
generous  role  ?  Could  it  really  be  that  he  had  never  had 
any  suspicion  of  this?  Noel  did  not  flinch  under  the 
gaze,  but  almost  immediately  continued, — 

“  What  reason  could  Albert  have  for  trembling,  fear¬ 
ing  for  his  position  ?  I  did  not  utter  one  word  of  threat, 
even  indirectly.  I  did  not  present  myself  raging,  like 
a  robbed  man,  who  demands  that  every  thing  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  should  be  restored  on  the  spot.  I 
merely  presented  the  facts  to  Albert,  saying,  ‘  Here, 
what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?  Be  the  judge.’  ” 

“  And  he  asked  you  for  time  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  had  just  suggested  his  accompanying  me 
to  the  Widow  Lerouge,  whose  testimony  might  dispel  all 
doubts ;  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  me.  But  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  her,  having  often  visited  her  with 
the  count,  who  supplied  her,  I  have  since  learned,  lib¬ 
erally  with  money.” 

“  Does  not  this  generosity  appear  to  you  very  sin¬ 
gular?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Can  you  explain  why  the  viscount  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  accompany  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  He  said  that  he  wished,  before  all,  to 
have  an  explanation  with  his  father,  who  was  then  ab¬ 
sent,  but  who  would  return  within  a  few  days.” 

The  truth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  delights  in 
proclaiming,  has  an  accent  which  no  one  can  mistake. 
Daburon  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  witness’s 
good  faith.  Noel  continued  with  an  ingenuous  candor, 
like  an  honest  heart,  which  suspicion  has  never  touched 
with  its  bat’s  wing. 

“  The  idea  of  treating  at  once  with  my  father  pleased 
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me  exceedingly.  I  consider  it  so  much  better  to  wash 
all  one’s  dirty  linen  at  home,  that  I  have  never  desired 
any  thing  but  an  amicable  arrangement.  With  my 
hands  full  of  proofs,  I  should  still  recoil  from  a  public 
trial.” 

“  Would  you  not  have  brought  an  action  ?  ” 

“  Never,  monsieur,  at  any  price.  Could  I,”  he  added, 
proudly,  “  on  assuming  my  rightful  name,  begin  by  dis¬ 
honoring  it  ?  ” 

For  once,  Daburon  could  not  conceal  his  sincere  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  A  most  praiseworthy  feeling,  monsieur,”  he  said. 

“  I  think,”  replied  Noel,  “  it  is  but  natural.  If  the 
worse  came  to  the  worst,  I  had  determined  to  leave  my 
title  with  Albert.  Certainly  the  name  of  Commarin  is 
an  illustrious  one;  but  I  hope  that,  within  ten  years, 
mine  will  be  equally  so.  I  would  have  simply  de¬ 
manded  a  large  pecuniary  compensation.  I  possess 
nothing ;  and  I  have  often  been  hampered  in  my  career 
by  this  miserable  question  of  money.  That  which  Mad¬ 
ame  Gerdy  owed  to  the  generosity  of  my  father  was 
almost  entirely  spent.  My  education  had  absorbed  a 
great  part  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  before  my  profes¬ 
sion  covered  my  expenses.  Madame  Gerdy  and  I 
lived  very  quietly;  but,  unfortunately,  though  sim¬ 
ple  in  her  tastes,  she  lacked  economy  and  system: 
and  no  one  can  imagine  how  great  our  expenses 
have  been.  But  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with,  whatever  happens.  From  the  commencement. 
I  have  kept  my  anger  well  under  control ;  and 
even  now  I  bear  no  ill-will.  On  learning  of  the  death 
of  my  nurse,  though,  I  cast  all  my  hopes  into  the  sea.” 

“You  are  wrong,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  judge.  “  I 
advise  you  to  still  hope.  Perhaps,  before  the  end  is 
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reached,  you  will  yet  enter  into  possession  of  your 
rights.  Justice,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  thinks  she 
has  found  the  assassin  of  the  Widow  Lerouge.  At 
this  moment,  the  Viscount  Albert  is  doubtless  under 
arrest.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Noel  with  a  sort  of  stupor ; 
“  can  it  be  true?  I  was,  then,  not  mistaken,  monsieur, 
in  the  meaning  of  your  words.  I  dreaded  to  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

“  You  have  not  mistaken  me,  monsieur,”  said  Dabu- 
ron.  “  I  thank  you  for  your  sincere,  straightforward 
explanations ;  they  have  eased  my  task  materially.  To¬ 
morrow, — for  to-day  my  time  is  all  taken  up, — we  will 
regularly  take  your  deposition,  at  this  same  hour,  if 
convenient  to  you.  There  is  nothing  more,  I  believe, 
except  to  ask  you  for  the  letters  in  your  possession,  and 
which  are  indispensable  to  me.” 

“  Within  an  hour,  monsieur,  you  shall  have  them,” 
replied  Noel. 

And  he  retired,  after  having  warmly  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

Less  preoccupied,  the  advocate  perceived  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery  Pere  Tabaret,  who  had  just  arrived, 
eager  and  happy,  like  a  bearer  of  good  news  as  he  was. 

His  carriage  had  scarcely  stopped  before  the  gate  of 
the  palais  de  justice  before  he  was  in  the  court,  and 
rushing  towards  the  porch.  To  see  him  jumping  more 
nimbly  than  a  fifth  rate  lawyer’s  clerk  up  the  steep 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  judge’s  office,  you  would 
never  believe  that  he  had  been  years  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty.  Even  he  doubted  the  fact.  He  did  not  re¬ 
member  having  passed  the  dark  line :  he  had  never  felt 
so  fresh,  so  agile,  in  such  spirits;  he  had  springs  of 
steel  in  Jiis  limbs. 
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He  crossed  the  gallery  in  two  jumps,  and  burst  like 
a  cannon  shot  into  the  judge’s  apartment,  hustling 
against  the  methodical  clerk  in  the  rudest  of  ways, 
without  even  asking  his  pardon. 

“  Caught !  ”  he  cried,  while  yet  on  the  threshold, 
“  caught,  nipped,  squeezed,  strung,  trapped,  locked ! 
We  have  got  our  man.” 

Pere  Tabaret,  more  “  Tirauclair  ”  than  ever,  ges¬ 
ticulated  with  such  comical  vehemence  and  such  re¬ 
markable  contortions  that  even  the  long  clerk  smiled; 
for  which,  however,  he  took  himself  severely  to  task, 
on  going  to  bed  that  night. 

But  Daburon,  still  under  the  influence  of  Noel’s  de¬ 
position,  was  shocked  at  this  apparently  unseasonable 
joy;  although  he  felt  the  safer  for  it.  He  looked  se¬ 
verely  at  Pere  Tabaret,  saying, — 

“  Hush,  monsieur ;  be  decent ;  compose  yourself.” 

At  any  other  time,  the  old  fellow  would  have  been 
frightened  at  having  deserved  such  a  reprimand.  Now 
it  made  no  impression  on  him. 

“  I  can’t  be  quiet,”  he  replied ;  “  and  I  am  proud  of 
it.  Never  has  any  thing  like  it  been  seen.  All  that  I 
predicted  has  been  found.  Broken  foil,  pearl  gray 
gloves  slightly  frayed,  cigar-holder;  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing.  You  shall  have  them,  monsieur,  and  many  more 
like  them.  I  have  a  little  system  of  my  own,  which 
appears  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Just  see  the  triumph 
of  my  method  of  induction,  which  Gevrol  ridiculed  so. 
I’d  give  a  hundred  francs  if  he  were  only  here  now. 
But  no:  my  Gevrol  wants  to  nab  the  man  with  the 
earrings ;  he  is  capable  of  doing  just  that.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  this  Gevrol,  a  famous  fellow!  How  much  do 
you  give  him  a  year  for  his  skill  ?  ” 

“  Come,  my  dear  Tabaret,”  said  the  judge,  as  soon 
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as  he  could  get  a  word  in,  “  be  serious,  if  you  can,  and 
let  us  proceed  regularly.” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  replied  the  old  fellow,  “  what  good  will 
it  do?  It  is  a  clear  case  now.  When  they  bring  our 
man  before  you,  show  him  simply  the  particles  taken 
from  the  fingers  of  the  victim  side  by  side  with  his  torn 
gloves;  and  you  will  overwhelm  him.  I  wager  that 
he  will  confess  all,  hie  et  nunc, — yes,  I  wager  my  head 
against  his:  although  that’s  pretty  risky;  for  he  will 
get  off  yet!  These  milksops  on  the  jury  are  just  capa¬ 
ble  of  according  him  extenuating  circumstances.  I’d 
give  him  extenuating  circumstances.  Ah !  these  snaiis 
destroy  justice!  Why,  if  all  the  world  were  of  my 
mind,  the  punishment  of  these  rascals  wouldn’t  take 
such  a  time!  The  moment  they  were  captured,  that 
moment  they  should  be  strung  up.  That’s  my  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Daburon  resigned  himself  to  this  shower  of  words. 
When  the  old  fellow’s  excitement  had  cooled  down  a 
little,  he  simply  began  questioning  him.  He  was  even 
then  in  great  trouble  to  obtain  the  exact  details  of  the 
arrest, — details  which  might  confirm  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  commissary  of  police. 

The  judge  appeared  much  surprised  at  hearing  that 
Albert,  at  sight  of  the  warrant,  had  exclaimed,  “  I  am 
lost!” 

“  That,”  muttered  he,  “  is  a  terrible  proof  against 
him.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret.  “  In  his  ordi¬ 
nary  state,  he  would  never  have  allowed  these  words  to 
escape  him;  which  in  fact  destroy  him.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  we  arrested  him  when  he  was  scarcely  awake. 
He  hadn’t  been  in  bed,  but  was  lying  in  a  troubled 
sleep,  upon  a  sofa,  when  we  arrived.  I  took  good  care 
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to  send  a  frightened  servant  in  in  advance,  and  then  to 
follow  closely  upon  him  myself;  because  he  was  thus 
demoralized.  All  my  calculations  were  made.  But, 
never  fear,  he  will  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  this  fatal 
exclamation.  By  the  way,  I  should  add  that  we  found 
on  the  floor,  near  by,  last  evening’s  ‘  Gazette  de  France  * 
all  rumpled,  which  contained  the  report  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  piece  of  news  in  the 
papers  ever  helped  to  nab  a  criminal.” 

“  Yes,”  murmured  the  judge,  deep  in  thought, — 
“  yes,  you  are  a  valuable  man,  Tabaret.”  Then,  louder, 
he  added,  “  I  am  thoroughly  convinced ;  for  Noel 
Gerdy  has  just  this  moment  left  me.” 

“  You  have  seen  Noel,”  cried  the  old  fellow. 

On  the  instant  all  his  proud  self-satisfaction  disap¬ 
peared.  A  cloud  of  anxiety,  like  a  veil,  spread  over  his 
face,  and  eclipsed  his  joy. 

“  Noel  here,”  he  repeated ;  then  timidly  added,  “  and 
does  he  know  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Daburon.  “  I  had  no  need  of 
bringing  you  in.  .  Besides,  had  I  not  promised  absolute 
secrecy  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that’s  all  right,”  cried  Pere  Tabaret.  “  And 
what  do  you  think  of  Noel  ?  ”• 

“  His  is,  I  am  sure,  a  noble,  worthy  heart,”  said  the 
magistrate, — “a  nature  both  strong  and  tender.  The 
sentiments  which  I  heard  him  express  here,  and  the 
genuineness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  mani¬ 
fested  an  elevation  of  soul,  unhappily,  very  rare.  SeF 
dom  in  my  life  have  I  met  with  a  man  who  so  won  my 
sympathy  from  the  first.  I  can  well  understand  one’s 
pride  in  being  among  his  friends.” 

“  Just  what  I  said ;  he  has  precisely  the  same  effect 
upon  every  one.  I  love  him  as  though  he  were  my 
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own  child ;  and,  whatever  happens,  he  is  to  inherit  my 
entire  fortune;  yes,  I  intend  leaving  him  every  thing. 
My  will  is  made,  and  in  the  hands  of  Baron,  my  notary. 
There  is  a  legacy,  too,  for  Madame  Gerdy;  but  I  am 
going  to  scratch  that  out  at  once.” 

“  Madame  Gerdy,  Tabaret,  will  soon  be  beyond  all 
need  of  worldly  goods.” 

“  How,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Has  the  count — ” 

“  She  is  dying,  and  will  hardly  last  through  the  day ; 
Monsieur  Gerdy  told  me  so  himself.” 

“  Ah !  heavens !  ”  cried  the  old  fellow,  “  what  do 
you  tell  me?  dying?  Noel  will  go  distracted;  but 
no :  since  she  is  not  his  mother,  how  can  it  affect  him  ? 
Dying  ?  I  was  so  fond  of  her  before  this  discovery.  Poor 
humanity!  It  seems  as  though  all  the  accomplices  in 
that  great  sin  are  passing  away  at  the  same  time ;  for  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  Hotel 
de  Commarin,  I  heard  a  servant  telling  another  that  the 
count  at  the  news  of  his  son’s  arrest  had  fallen  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.” 

“  That  will  be  the  worst  of  misfortunes  for  young 
Gerdy.”- 

“For  Noel?” 

“  I  had  counted  upon  M.  de  Commarin’s  testimony 
to  recover  for  him  all  that  he  so  well  deserves.  The 
count  dead,  the  Widow  Lerouge  dead,  Madame  Gerdy 
dying,  or  in  any  event  insane,  who  then  can  tell  us 
whether  the  plan  detailed  in  these  letters  was  ever  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  ?  ” 

“  True,”  murmured  Pere  Tabaret ;  “  it  is  true !  And 
I  did  not  see  it.  What  fatality!  For  I  am  not  de¬ 
ceived;  I  am  certain  that — ” 

He  did  not  finish.  Daburon’s  office  door  opened ;  and 
the  Count  de  Commarin  himself  appeared  in  the  flesh. 
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as  stately  as  one  of  those  old  portraits  which  you  might 
imagine  frozen  in  their  gilded  frames. 

The  old  gentleman  signed  with  his  hand;  and  the 
two  servants  who  had  helped  him  up  as  far  as  the 
gallery,  sustaining  him  on  either  side,  retired. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  the  Count  de  Commarin,  or  rather  his 
shadow.  His  head,  usually  carried  so  high,  fell  upon 
his  breast ;  his  figure  was  bent ;  his  eyes  had  no  longer 
their  accustomed  fire;  his  fair  hands  trembled.  The 
extreme  disorder  of  his  dress  rendered  more  striking 
still  the  change  which  had  come  over  him.  In  one 
night,  he  had  grown  twenty  years  older. 

These  robust  old  men  resemble  great  trees  whose 
inner  wood  has  crumbled  away,  and  whose  only  life  is 
in  the  bark  without. 

They  are  apparently  unshaken,  they  seem  to  set 
time  at  defiance;  yet  one  blast  of  wind  casts  them  to 
the  earth.  This  man,  yesterday  so  proud  of  never  hav¬ 
ing  bent  to  a  storm,  was  now  completely  prostrated. 
The  pride  of  his  name  had  constituted  his  entire 
strength ;  that  humbled,  he  seemed  utterly  over¬ 
whelmed.  In  him  every  thing  gave  way  at  once ;  all 
his  supports  failed  him  at  the  same  time.  His  cold, 
lifeless  gaze  revealed  the  dull  stupor  of  his  thoughts. 
He  presented  such  an  image  of  utter  despair  that  the 
judge  of  inquiry  shuddered  at  the  sight.  Tabaret 
looked  frightened,  and  even  the  clerk  seemed  moved. 

“  Constant,”  said  Monsieur  Daburon  quickly,  “  go 
with  Monsieur  Tabaret,  and  see  if  there’s  any  news  at 
the  prefecture.” 
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The  clerk  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  old  man, 
who  went  away  regretfully.  The  count  had  not  noticed 
their  presence ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  departure. 

Daburon  offered  him  a  seat,  which  he  accepted  with 
a  sad  smile.  “  I  feel  so  weak/’  said  he,  “  you  must 
excuse  my  sitting.” 

Apologies  to  an  inferior  magistrate!  What  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  civilization,  when  the  nobility  consider  them¬ 
selves  subject  to  the  law,  and  bow  to  its  decrees !  It 
was  far  different  when  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  mocked 
at  parliament,  when  the  haughty  nobles  that  infested 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  treated  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
dignity  the  counsellor  of  the  chambre  d’ardente.  All 
the  world  respects  justice  nowadays;  and  'an  innocent 
man  need  fear  but  little,  even  when  defended  only  by  a 
simple,  conscientious  judge  of  inquiry. 

“  You  are  perhaps  too  unwell,  count,”  said  the  judge, 
“  to  give  me  the  explanations  I  had  hoped  for.” 

“  I  am  better,  thank  you,”  replied  Monsieur  de  Com- 
marin,  “than  I  have  been  since  the  terrible  blow  has 
fallen  upon  me.  When  I  heard  of  the  crime  of  which 
my  son  is  accused,  and  of  his  arrest,  I  was  stunned.  I 
believed  myself  strong ;  I  find  myself  a  poor,  weak  old 
man.  My  servants  thought  me  dead.  Would  that  I 
were.  The  strength  of  my  constitution,  my  physician 
tells  me,  was  all  that  saved  me ;  but  I  know  that  heaven 
has  kept  me  alive,  that  I  may  drink  to  the  bitter  dregs 
this  cup  of  humiliation.” 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  choked  by  a  flow  of  blood 
that  rose  to  his  mouth. 

The  judge  of  inquiry  remained  near  the  table,  not 
daring  to  move. 

After  a  few  moments’  rest,  the  count  found  relief, 
and  proceeded. 
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“  Unhappy  man  that  I  am !  did  I  not  expect  it  ? 
Every  thing  comes  to  light  sooner  or  later.  I  am  pun¬ 
ished  for  my  great  sin, — pride.  I  thought  myself  out 
of  reach  of  the  thunderbolt ;  and  I  have  been  the  means 
of  drawing  down  the  storm  upon  my  house.  Albert 
an  assassin!  A  Viscount  de  Commarin  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  a  court  of  assize!  Ah,  monsieur,  punish  me,  too; 
for  I  alone  and  long  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
crime.  A  race  bearing  for  fifteen  centuries  a  spotless 
name  closes  with  me  in  infamy.” 

Daburon  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Count  de 
Commarin  unpardonable,  and  had  determined  not  to 
spare  him. 

He  had  expected  to  meet  a  proud,  haughty  noble, 
almost  unmanageable;  and  he  had  resolved  to  humble 
his  arrogance. 

Perhaps  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  of  old 
from  the  Marquise  d’Arlanges  had  given  him,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  slight  grudge  against  aristocracy. 

He  had  vaguely  thought  of  certain  rather  severe  re¬ 
marks,  which  were  to  overcome  the  old  gentleman,  and 
bring  him  to  his  senses. 

But,  when  he  found  in  his  presence  a  real  penitent, 
his  indignation  changed  to  profound  pity ;  and  he  asked 
himself  how  he  could  assuage  his  grief. 

“  Write,  monsieur,”  continued  the  count,  with  an  ex¬ 
ultation  of  which  he  would  not  have  been  capable  ten 
minutes  before, — “  write  my  avowal  withholding  noth¬ 
ing.  I  have  no  longer  need  of  mercy  nor  of  tenderness. 
What  have  I  to  fear  now?  Is  not  my  disgrace  public? 
Must  not  I,  Count  Rheteau  de  Commarin,  appear  before 
the  tribunal,  to  proclaim  the  infamy  of  our  house  ?  Ah ! 
all  is  lost  now,  even  honor  itself.  Write,  monsieur;  my 
wish  is,  that  all  the  world  shall  know  that  I  am  the  most 
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to  blame.  But  they  shall  also  know  that  already  the 
punishment  has  been  terrible,  and  that  there  is  no  new 
need  of  this  last  and  mortal  trial.” 

The  count  interrupted  himself,  to  concentrate  and  ar¬ 
range  his  memory. 

He  continued,  then,  with  a  firmer  voice,  adapting  his 
tone  to  what  he  had  to  say, — 

“  When  I  was  of  Albert’s  age,  monsieur,  my  parents 
made  me  marry,  in  spite  of  my  protestations,  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  young  girls.  I  made  her  the  most  un¬ 
happy  of  women.  I  could  not  love  her.  I  cherished  a 
most  passionate  love  for  a  mistress,  who  had  trusted 
herself  to  me,  and  whom  I  had  loved  for  many  years. 
I  found  her  rich  in  beauty,  purity,  and  soul.  Her  name 
was  Valerie.  My  heart  is  dead  and  cold  in  me,  mon¬ 
sieur  ;  but,  ah !  when  I  pronounce  that  name,  it  calls  me 
again  to  life.  In  spite  of  my  marriage,  I  could  not  in¬ 
duce  myself  to  part  from  her ;  nor  did  she  wish  it.  The 
idea  of  a  disgraceful  separation  was  revolting  to  her; 
for  she  loved  me  then.  Our  relations  continued. 

“  My  wife  and  my  mistress  became  mothers  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  This  coincidence  suggested  to  me  the 
sad  idea  of  sacrificing  my  legitimate  son  to  his  less  for¬ 
tunate  brother.  I  communicated  this  project  to  Valerie. 
To  my  surprise,  she  refused  it  with  horror.  Already  the 
maternal  instinct  had  awakened  in  her;  she  would  not 
be  separated  from  her  child.  I  have  preserved,  as  a 
memento  of  my  folly,  the  letters  which  she  wrote  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  have  re-read  them  only  this  night.  Ah ! 
how  could  I  have  refused  *both  her  arguments  and  her 
prayers  ?  It  was  because  I  was  mad.  She  had  the  same 
presentiment  of  evil  which  weighs  me  down  to-day.  But 
I  came  to  Paris.  I  had  absolute  control  over  her.  I 
threatened  to  leave  her,  never  to  see  her  again.  She 
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yielded;  and  my  valet  and  Claudine  Lerouge  were 
charged  with  this  wicked  substitution.  It  is  therefore, 
the  son  of  my  mistress  who  wears  the  title  of  Viscount 
de  Commarin,  and  who  was  arrested  but  an  hour  since.” 

Daburon  had  not  hoped  for  a  declaration  so  clear,  and 
above  all  so  prompt.  He  secretly  rejoiced  for  the  young 
advocate,  whose  sentiments  had  so  won  upon  him. 

“  So,  count,”  said  he,  “  you  acknowledge  that  Noel 
Gerdy  was  the  issue  of  your  legitimate  marriage,  and 
that  he  alone  is  entitled  to  bear  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.  Alas !  I  was  then  more  delighted  at 
the  success  of  my  project  than  I  should  have  been  over 
the  most  brilliant  victory.  I  was  so  intoxicated  with  the 
joy  of  having  my  Valerie’s  child  there,  near  me,  that  I 
forgot  every  thing.  I  had  transferred  to  him  a  part  of 
my  love  for  his  mother ;  or,  rather,  I  loved  him  still  bet¬ 
ter,  if  that  be  possible.  The  thought  that  he  would  bear 
my  name,  that  he  would  inherit  all  my  wealth,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other,  transported  me  with  delight.  The 
other,  I  hated;  I  could  not  even  look  upon  him.  I  do 
not  recollect  having  embraced  him  twice  even. 

“  It  was  on  this  point  alone  that  Valerie,  who  was 
vefy  good,  reproached  me  severely. 

“  One  thing  alone. interfered  with  my  happiness.  The 
Countess  de  Commarin  adored  him  whom  she  believed 
to  be  her  son,  and  always  wished  to  have  him  on  her 
knees.  I  cannot  express  what  I  suffered  at  seeing  my 
wife  cover  with  kisses  and  caresses  the  child  of  my 
mistress. 

“  But  I  kept  him  from  her  as  much  as  I  could ;  and 
she,  poor  girl!  not  understanding  what  was  passing 
within  me,  imagined  that  I  was  doing  every  thing  to 
keep  her  son  from  loving  her.  She  died,  monsieur,  with 
this  idea,  which  poisoned  her  last  days.  She  died  of  sor- 
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row ;  but  saintlike,  without  a  complaint,  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  pardon  upon  her  lips  and  in  her  heart.” 

Much  pressed  for  time,  Daburon,  however,  did  not 
4  dare  to  interrupt  the  count,  and  ask  him  briefly  for  the 
immediate  facts  of  the  case.  He  knew  that  fever  alone 
gave  him  this  energy,  to  which  a  moment  after  might 
succeed  the  most  complete  prostration.  He  feared,  if 
he  stopped  him  for  an  instant,  that  he  would  not  have 
strength  enough  to  begin  again. 

“  I  had  not,”  continued  the  count,  “  a  tear  for  her. 
What  had  she  been  in  my  life  ?  A  cause  of  sorrow  and 
remorse.  But  the  justice  of  God,  in  advance  of  man’s, 
took  a  terrible  revenge.  One  day,  I  was  warned  that 
Valerie  had  deceived  me,  and  had  broken  with  me  for 
a  long  time.  I  could  not  believe  it  at  first;  it  seemed 
to  me  impossible,  absurd.  I  would  have  sooner  doubted 
myself  than  her.  I  had  taken  her  from  a  garret,  where 
she  had  worked  sixteen  hours  to  earn  thirty  sous:  she 
owed  every  thing  to  me.  Every  thing  had  gone  so 
smoothly  in  the  past  that  her  falseness  was  in  some  way 
repugnant  to  my  reason.  I  could  not  induce  myself  to 
feel  jealous.  However,  I  inquired  into  the  matter;  I 
watched  her;  I  even  descended  to  setting  a  spy  upon 
her.  I  had  been  told  the  truth.  This  unhappy  girl  had 
a  lover,  and  had  had  him  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
was  a  cavalry  officer.  He  came  to  her  house  with  every 
precaution.  Usually  he  departed  about  midnight:  but 
sometimes  he  came  to  pass  the  night,  and  in  that  case 
left  in  the  early  morning.  Being  stationed  near  Paris, 
he  obtained  leaves  to  visit  it;  and,  during  these  leaves, 
he  remained  shut  up  in  her  house  without  going  out  at 
all.  One  evening,  my  spies  brought  me  word  that  he 
was  there.  I  hastened  to  the  house.  My  presence  did 
not  embarrass  her.  She  received  me  as  usual,  throwing 
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her  arms  about  my  neck.  I  thought  that  my  spies  had  de¬ 
ceived  me ;  and  I  was  going  to  tell  her  all,  when  I  saw 
upon  the  piano  a  buckskin  glove,  such  as  is  worn  by  sol¬ 
diers.  Not  wishing  a  scene,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
excess  my  anger  might  carry  me,  I  took  my  departure 
without  a  word.  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  She  wrote 
to  me.  I  did  not  open  her  letters.  She  attempted  to 
force  her  way  into  my  presence,  but  in  vain :  my  serv¬ 
ants  had  orders  that  they  dared  not  break.” 

Could  this  be  the  Count  de  Commarin,  celebrated  for 
his  haughty  coldness,  for  his  reserve,  so  full  of  disdain, 
who  spoke  thus,  who  opened  his  whole  life  without  re¬ 
strictions,  without  reserve?  And  to  whom?  To  a 
stranger. 

He  was  in  one  of  those  desperate  states,  allied  to  mad¬ 
ness,  when  all  reflection  leaves  us,  when  we  must  have 
some  outlet  to  a  too  powerful  emotion. 

What  mattered  this  secret  to  him,  so  courageously 
carried  for  so  many  years? 

He  disburdened  himself  of  it,  like  the  miserable  man, 
who,  weighed  down  by  a  too  heavy  burden,  casts  it  to 
the’  earth  without  caring  where  it  falls,  nor  how  it  tempts 
the  cupidity  of  the  passers  by. 

“  Nothing,”  continued  he, — “  no,  nothing,  can  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  I  then  endured.  My  very  heart-strings 
were  bound  up  in  that  woman.  She  was  like  a  part  of 
myself.  In  separating  myself  from  her,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  tearing  away  a  part  of  my  own  flesh.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  what  furious  passions  her  memory  stirred  within 
me.  I  scorned  her  and  longed  for  her  with  equal  ve¬ 
hemence.  I  hated  her,  and  I  loved  her.  And,  to  this 
day,  I  have  retained  her  detestable  image.  Nothing 
can  make  me  forget  her.  I  have  never  consoled  myself 
for  her  loss.  And  that  is  not  all ;  terrible  doubts  about 
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Albert  occurred  to  me.  Was  I  really  his  father?  Can 
you  understand  what  my  punishment  was,  when  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘  I  have  perhaps  sacrificed  my  own  child  to 
that  of  an  utter  stranger.’  This  thought  made  me  hate 
the  youth.  To  my  great  love,  there  succeeded  an  un¬ 
conquerable  repulsion.  How  often,  in  those  times,  I 
struggled  against  an  insane  desire  to  murder  him! 
Since  then,  I  have  learned  to  subdue  my  aversion ;  but 
I  have  never  completely  mastered  it.  Albert,  monsieur, 
has  been  the  best  of  sons.  Nevertheless,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  icy  barrier  between  us,  which  he  could 
never  explain.  Often  I  have  been  upon  the  point  of  pre¬ 
senting  myself  before  the  tribunals,  of  avowing  all,  of 
reclaiming  my  legitimate  heir ;  but  regard  for  my  rank 
has  prevented  me.  I  recoiled  before  the  scandal.  I 
feared  the  ridicule  or  disgrace  that  would  attach  itself 
to  my  name ;  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  save  it  from 
infamy.” 

The  voice  of  the  old  gentleman  was  silent,  after  these 
words.  With  a  desolate  movement,  he  buried  his  face 
in  both  hands.  Two  great  tears,  almost  immediately 
dry,  rolled  silently  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  door  of  the  study  opened  half 
way,  and  the  head  of  the  long  clerk  appeared. 

Daburon  signed  to  him  to  enter,  and  then  addressing 
Monsieur  de  Commarin,  said,  in  a  voice  that  compassion 
made  the  more  gentle, — 

“  Monsieur,  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  as  in  the  eyes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  you  have  committed  a  great  sin ;  and  the  results, 
you  see,  are  the  most  disastrous.  This  sin  it  is  your 
duty  to  repair  as  much  as  lies  in  your  power.” 

“  Such  is  my  intention,  monsieur,  and,  shall  I  say, 
my  dearest  wish.” 

“  You  doubtless  understand  me,”  continued  Daburon. 
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“  Yes,  monsieur/’  replied  the  old  man, — “  yes,  I  un¬ 
derstand  you.” 

“  It  will  doubtless  be  a  consolation  for  you,”  added  the 
judge,  “  to  learn  that  Noel  Gerdy  is  worthy  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  the  high  position  that  you  are  going  to  restore 
to  him.  You  will  certainly  acknowledge  that  his  char¬ 
acter  is  of  the  greater  worth,  from  his  having  raised 
himself  by  his  own  exertions..  He  is  a  man  of  great  tal¬ 
ent,  better  and  worthier  than  any  one  I  know.  You 
will  have  a  son  worthy  of  his  ancestors.  And  no  one 
of  your  family  will  regret,  monsieur,  that  the  Viscount 
Albert  is  not  a  Commarin.” 

“  No,”  replied  the  count  quickly,  “  a  Commarin  would 
have  died  by  this  time ;  and  blood  washes  all  away.” 

This  remark  of  the  old  gentleman  set  the  judge  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  think  profoundly. 

“  Are  you  then  sure,”  said  he,  “  of  the  viscount’s 
guilt?  ” 

M.  de  Commarin  gave  the  judge  a  look  of  surprise. 

“  I  only  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  evening,”  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  and  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  has  oc¬ 
curred.  I  only  know  that  they  would  not  proceed  on 
trifles  against  a  man  of  Albert’s  rank.  If  you  have 
arrested  him,  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  suspicion  against  him, — that  you  pos¬ 
sess  positive  proofs.” 

Daburon  bit  his  lips,  and,  for  a  moment,  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  a  feeling  of  displeasure.  He  had  neglected  his 
usual  prudence,  had  moved  too  quickly.  He  had  be¬ 
lieved  the  count’s  mind  entirely  overthrown ;  and  now  he 
had  aroused  his  defiance.  All  the  skill  in  the  world  could 
not  repair  such  an  unfortunate  mistake. 

As  the  result  of  an  examination,  from  which  much 
had  been  expected,  all  his  plans  might  be  overturned. 
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A  witness  on  his  -guard  is  a  witness  no  longer  to  be 
depended  upon;  he  trembles  for  fear  of  compromising 
himself,  measures  the  weight  of  the  questions,  and  hes¬ 
itates  as  to  his  answers. 

On  the  other  hand,  justice,  in  the  form  of  a  magis¬ 
trate,  is  disposed  to  doubt  every  thing,  to  imagine  every 
thing,  and  to  suspect  all  the  world. 

How  far  was  the  count  a  stranger  to  the  crime  at 
Jonchere?  Evidently,  several  days  before  it,  although 
doubting  Albert’s  paternity,  he  had  made  great  efforts 
to  retain  his  son  in  his  place.  His  story  showed  that  he 
thought  his  honor  concerned  in  his  retention. 

Was  he  not  a  man  to  suppress,  by  every  means,  an 
inconvenient  witness?  Thus  reasoned  Monsieur  Da- 
buron. 

And  yet  he  could  not  clearly  see  how  the  Count  de 
Comarin’s  interests  and  his  restless  uncertainty  were 
concerned  in  the  matter.  His  whole  life  opposed  it. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  began  again  more  sternly,  “  when 
were  you  informed  of  the  discovery  of  your  secret  ?  ” 

“  Last  evening,  by  Albert  himself.  He  spoke  to  me  of 
this  sad  story,  and  of  a  deed  which  I  now  seek  in  vain 
to  explain,  unless — ” 

The  count  stopped  short,  as  if  his  reason  had  been 
struck  by  the  improbability  of  the  supposition  which  he 
had  formed. 

“Unless? — ”  inquired  the  magistrate  quickly. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  count,  without  replying  di¬ 
rectly,  “  Albert  will  be  a  hero,  if  he  be  not  the  criminal.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  magistrate  quickly,  “  have  you,  then, 
reason  to  think  him  innocent?  ” 

Daburon’s  spite  was  so  plainly  visible  in  the  tone  of 
his  words  that  Monsieur  de  Commarin  could  and  ought 
to  have  seen  the  appearance  of  a  wicked  intention.  He 
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started,  evidently  offended,  and  righted  himself  by  say¬ 
ing,— 

“  I  am  no  more  a  witness  now  to  discharge  than  I 
was  a  moment  ago  to  condemn.  I  desire  only  to  make 
justice  clear,  in  accordance  with  my  duty." 

“  Confound  it,”  said  Daburon  to  himself,  “  here  I 
have  offended  him  again !  Is  this  the  way  to  do  things, 
making  mistake  after  mistake?  ” 

“  The  facts  are  these,”  said  the  count.  **  Yesterday, 
after  having  spoken  to  me  of  these  cursed  letters,  Al¬ 
bert  began  to  set  a  trap  to  discover  the  truth, — for  he 
still  had  doubts,  Noel  Gerdy  not  having  obtained  the 
complete  correspondence.  An  animated  discussion  arose 
between  us.  He  declared  his  resolution  to  give  way  to 
Noel.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  resolved  to  compro¬ 
mise,  cost  what  it  might.  Albert  dared  to  oppose  me. 
All  my  efforts  to  convert  him  to  my  views  were  in  vain. 
Vainly  I  tried  to  touch  those  cords  in  his  breast  which 
I  had  supposed  the  most  sensitive.  He  firmly  repeated 
his  intention  to  retire  in  spite  of  me,  declaring  himself 
satisfied,  if  I  would  consent  to  allow  him  a  modest  com¬ 
petence.  I  again  attempted  to  shake  him,  by  showing 
him  that  his  marriage,  so  ardently  looked  forward  to  for 
two  years,  would  be  broken  off  by  this  blow.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  felt  sure  of  the  constancy  of  his  fiancee, 
Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges.” 

This  name  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  ears  of 
the  judge  of  inquiry.  He  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Feeling  that  he  was  turning  crimson,  he  took,  at  a 
venture,  from  his  table  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  and,  to 
hide  his  emotion,  raised  it  to  his  face,  as  if  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  decipher  an  illegible  word. 

He  began  to  understand  the  difficult  duty  with  which 
he  was  charged.  He  seemed  troubled  like  a  child,  hav- 
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ing  neither  his  usual  calmness  nor  foresight.  He  felt 
that  he  might  commit  the  most  serious  blunder.  Why 
had  he  undertaken  this  inquiry?  Could  he  keep  himself 
a  free  arbiter?  Did  he  think  his  will  would  be  impar¬ 
tial? 

Gladly  would  he  have  turned  over  to  another  the 
further  examination  of  the  count;  but  could  he?  His 
conscience  told  him  that  this  would  be  another  blunder. 
He  renewed,  then,  the  painful  examination. 

“  Monsieur/’  said  he,  “  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  viscount  are  very  fine,  without  doubt;  but  did  he 
not  speak  to  you  of  the  Widow  Lerouge  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  count,  who  appeared  suddenly  to 
brighten,  as  by  the  remembrance  of  some  unnoticed  cir¬ 
cumstances, — “  yes,  certainly.” 

“  He  might  have  shown  you  that  the  testimony  of  this 
woman  would  render  a  struggle  with  M.  Gerdy  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“  Precisely,  monsieur ;  and,  aside  from  the  question 
of  duty,  it  was  upon  that  that  he  based  his  refusal  to 
follow  my  wishes.” 

“  It  will  be  necessary,  count,  for  you  to  repeat  to  me 
very  exactly  all  that  passed  between  the  viscount  and 
yourself.  Appeal,  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  your  memory, 
and  strive  to  repeat  his  words  as  nearly  as  possible.” 

Monsieur  de  Commarin  obeyed  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  a  moment,  a  salutary  reaction  had  worked 
upon  him.  His  blood,  excited  by  the  persistence  of  the 
examination,  renewed  its  accustomed  course.  His  brain 
redeemed  itself. 

The  scene  of  last  evening  was  admirably  presented 
to  his  memory,  even  to  the  most  minute  details.  The 
sound  of  Albert’s  words  were  again  in  his  ears ;  he  saw 
again  his  expressive  gestures. 
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As  his  story  advanced,  brilliant  with  clearness  and 
precision,  Daburon’s  conviction  was  confirmed. 

The  judge  turned  against  Albert  precisely  what  had 
the  day  before  won  the  count’s  admiration. 

“  What  wonderful  acting !  ”  thought  he.  “  Tabaret 
is  decidedly  possessed  of  second  sight.  To  his  incon¬ 
ceivable  boldness,  this  young  man  joins  an  infernal  clev¬ 
erness.  The  genius  of  crime  itself  inspires  him.  It  is 
a  miracle  that  we  have  been  able  to  unmask  him.  How 
well  every  thing  was  foreseen  and  arranged !  How 
marvellously  this  scene  with  his  father  was  brought 
about,  in  order  to  bring  doubt  in  case  of  discovery! 
There  is  not  a  sentence  which  lacks  a  purpose,  which 
does  not  tend  to  ward  off  suspicion.  What  refinement 
of  execution!  What  over-anxious  care  for  details! 
Nothing  failed  him,  not  even  the  great  devotion  of  his 
fiancee.  Had  he  really  informed  Claire?  Probably  I 
might  be  sure  of  this ;  but  I  should  have  to  return  to  her, 
to  again  speak  to  her.  Poor  child !  to  love  such  a  man ! 
But  he  will  now  appear  before  her  in  his  true  colors. 
This  discussion,  too,  with  the  count  was  his  plank  of 
safety.  It  committed  him  to  nothing,  and  gained  time. 
He  would  of  course  raise  objections,  since  they  would 
only  end  by  binding  himself  the  more  firmly  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  heart.  He  could  thus  make  a  merit  of  his  compli¬ 
ance,  and  would  ask  a  reward  for  his  helplessness.  And, 
when  Noel  should  return  to  the  charge,  he  would  find 
against  him  the  count,  who  would  boldly  deny  every 
thing,  politely  refuse  him ;  and  he  would,  of  course,  be 
driven  out  as  an  impostor  and  forger.” 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  but  yet  easily  explained, 
that  M.  de  Commarin,  while  telling  his  storv,  arrived 
precisely  at  the  same  ideas  with  the  judge,  at  conclu¬ 
sions  almost  identical. 
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In  fact,  why  this  persistence  on  the  subject  of  Clau- 
dine?  He  remembered  plainly,  that,  in  his  anger,  he 
had  said  to  his  son,  “  Mankind  is  not  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing  such  fine  actions  for  its  own  satisfaction.”  This 
great  disinterestedness  now  explained  itself. 

“  I  thank  you,  monsieur,”  said  Daburon :  “  I  will 
say  nothing  positive;  but  Justice  has  weighty  reasons 
to  believe  that,  in  the  scene  which  you  have  just  re¬ 
ported  to  me,  the  Viscount  Albert  played  a  part  pre¬ 
viously  arranged.” 

“  And  well  arranged,”  murmured  the  count ;  “  for  he 
deceived  me,  me !  ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Noel,  who  car¬ 
ried  a  shagreen  portfolio,  ornamented  with  black  fig¬ 
ures,  under  his  arm. 

The  advocate  bowed  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  in  his 
turn  arose  and  retired  politely  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

,  “  Monsieur,”  said  Noel,  in  an  undertone  to  the  judge, 
“  you  will  find  all  the  letters  in  this  portfolio.  I  must 
ask  permission  to  leave  you  at  once,  as  Madame  Gerdy’s 
condition  grows  hourly  more  alarming.” 

Noel  had  raised  his  voice  a  little,  in  pronouncing 
these  last  words ;  and  the  count  heard  them.  He  started, 
and  needed  great  effort  to  restrain  the  question  which, 
leaped  from  his  heart  into  his  mouth. 

“  You  must  give  me  a  moment,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
the  judge. 

Daburon  then  quitted  his  chair,  and,  taking  the  ad¬ 
vocate  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  count. 

“  Monsieur  de  Commarin,”  said  he,  “  I  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  you  M.  Noel  Gerdy.” 

M.  de  Commarin  was  probably  expecting  some  scene 
of  this  kind ;  for  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved ;  he  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  calm.  Noel,  on  his  side,  was  like  a 
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man  who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head ;  he  staggered, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  support  from  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

Then  these  two,  father  and  son,  stood  face  tc  face, 
apparently  deep  in  thought,  in  reality  examining  one  an¬ 
other  with  dark  distrust,  each  striving  to  gather  some¬ 
thing  of  the  other’s  thought. 

Daburon  had  hoped  much  from  this  coup  de  theatre, 
which  he  had  planned  since  the  count’s  arrival.  He  had 
expected  to  bring  about,  by  this  abrupt  presentation,  an 
intensely  pathetic  scene,  which  would  not  give  his  cli¬ 
ents  time  for  reflection.  The  count  would  open  his 
arms :  Noel  would  throw  himself  into  them ;  and  this 
reconciliation  would  only  await  the  sanction  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  to  be  complete. 

The  coldness  of  one,  the  embarrassment  of  the  other, 
disconcerted  his  plans.  He  believed  a  more  pressing 
intervention  necessary. 

“  Count,”  said  he  reproachfully,  “  remember  that 
Monsieur  Gerdy  is  your  legitimate  son.” 

M.  de  Commarin  made  no  reply;  to  judge  from  his 
lack  of  emotion,  he  had  not  heard. 

Then  Noel,  summoning  all  his  courage,  ventured  to 
speak  first, — 

“  Monsieur,”  he  stammered,  “  I  only  wish — ” 

“  You  may  call  me  your  father,”  interrupted  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  which  certainly  had  nothing  of  emotion 
or  tenderness  in  it.  Then  addressing  the  judge, — 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  further  use  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Only  to  hear  your  deposition  read,”  replied  Da¬ 
buron,  “  and  to  sign  it,  if  you  find  it  taken  down  cor¬ 
rectly.  You  may  proceed,  Constant,”  he  added. 

The  long  clerk  made  a  half  turn  in  his  chair,  and 
commenced.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  sputtering  over 
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what  he  had  scrawled.  He  read  very  quickly,  all  at 
one  dash,  without  paying  attention  to  periods,  commas, 
questions,  or  replies,  as  long  as  his  breath  lasted.  When 
he  could  go  on  no  longer,  he  took  a  breath,  and  went 
on  as  before.  Unconsciously,  he  reminded  you  of  those 
divers,  who  now  and  then  raise  their  heads  above  water, 
obtain  a  supply  of  air,  and  disappear  again.  Noel  was 
the  only  one  to  listen  attentively  to  the  reading,  which 
was  to  unpractised  ears  unintelligible.  It  apprised  him 
of  things  which  it  was  important  for  hipi  to  know.  At 
last  Constant  pronounced  the  formula,  en  foi  de  quoi , 
etc.,  which  end  all  official  reports  in  France. 

He  handed  the  pen  to  the  count,  who  signed  without 
hesitation.  The  old  gentleman  then  turned  towards 
Noel. 

“I  am  not  very  strong,”  he  said ;  “  you  must,  there¬ 
fore,  my  son,”  (this  word  was  emphasized)  “  help  your 
father  to  his  carriage.” 

The  young  advocate  advanced  eagerly.  His  face 
brightened,  while  he  passed  the  count’s  arm  through 
his  own. 

When  they  were  gone,  Daburon  could  not  resist  an 
impulse  of  curiosity.  He  hastened  to  the  door,  which 
he  opened;  and,  keeping  his  body  in  the  background, 
that  he  might  not  himself  be  seen,  he  extended  his  head, 
examining  the  gallery  with  a  glance. 

The  count  and  Noel  had  not  yet  reached  the  end. 
They  were  going  slowly.  The  count  seemed  to  drag 
heavily  and  painfully  along;  the  advocate  took  short 
steps,  bending  lightly  on  the  side  towards  the  count; 
and  all  his  movements  were  marked  with  the  greatest 
solicitude.  The  judge  retained  his  position  until  they 
were  lost  to  view  by  a  turn  in  the  gallery.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  place,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 
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“  At  least,”  said  he,  “  I  have  helped  to  make  one  happy 
person.  The  day  will  not  be  utterly  wasted.” 

But  he  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  such  thoughts,  the 
hours  flew  by  so  quickly.  He  had  to  examine  Albert  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  he  had  still  to  receive  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  servants  of  the  Count  de  Com- 
marin’s  house,  and  to  receive  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police  charged  with  the  arrest. 

The  above-named  domestics,  who  had  waited  their 
turn  a  long  while,  were  without  delay  brought  in,  one 
after  the  other. 

They  had  but  little  information  to  give;  but  there 
were  as  many  new  charges  as  there  were  witnesses.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  all  believed  their  master  guilty. 

Albert’s  conduct  since  the  beginning  of  this  fatal 
week,  his  least  words,  his  most  insignificant  movements, 
were  reported,  commented  upon,  and  explained. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  thirty  servants  is 
like  an  insect  in  a  glass  box  under  the  magnifying  glass 
of  a  naturalist.  No  one  of  his  acts  escape  attention ; 
scarcely  can  he  have  a  secret ;  and,  if  they  cannot  divine 
what  it  is,  they  at  least  know  he  has  one.  From  morn¬ 
ing  until  night,  he  is  the  point  of  observation  for  thirty 
pairs  of  eyes,  interested  in  studying  the  slightest  change 
in  his  face. 

The  judge  had,  therefore,  an  abundance  of  frivolous 
details ;  which  at  the  time  they  occurred  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  but  the  most  trifling  of  which  seemed  all  at  once  to 
the  count  to  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

By  combining  these  depositions,  reconciling  them, 
and  putting  them  in  order,  Daburon  could  follow  his 
prisoner  hour  by  hour  to  his  going  out  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing. 

On  that  Sunday  morning,  the  viscount  had  given  or- 
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ders  that  all  visitors  should  be  informed  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  country.  From  that  moment,  the  whole 
household  perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong, 
and  annoyed  him. 

He  did  not  leave  his  study  on  that  day,  but  had  had 
his  dinner  brought  to  him.  He  ate  very  little, — only 
some  soup,  and  a  bit  of  fish  with  white  wines.  While 
eating,  he  had  said  to  Monsieur  Contois,  the  butler, 
“  Remind  the  cook  to  spice  this  sauce  a  little  more,  in 
future,”  and  then  added  in  a  low  tone,  “  Ah  ?  to  what 
purpose?”  In  the  evening  he  dismissed  the  servants 
from  all  duties,  saying,  “  Go,  and  amuse  yourselves.” 
He  expressly  warned  them  not  to  enter  his  room  until 
he  rang. 

On  Monday,  he  did  not  rise  until  noon,  although 
usually  an  early  riser.  He  complained  of  a  violent  head¬ 
ache,  and  of  weakness.  He  took,  however,  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  ordered  out  his  coupe  but  almost  immediately  coun¬ 
termanded  the  order.  His  valet  de  chambre,  Lubin, 
heard  him  say,  “  It  is  too  late  to  hesitate ;  ”  and  a  few 
moments  after,  “  I  must  finish  it.”  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  began  writing. 

Lubin  had  been  instructed  to  carry  a  letter  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Claire  d’Arlanges,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  to 
herself  or  to  Mademoiselle  Smith,  the  governess  only. 
A  second  letter,  with  two  checks  of  a  thousand  francs, 
were  intrusted  to  Joseph,  to  be  carried  to  the  club.  Jo¬ 
seph,  no  longer  remembered  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed :  but  it  was  not  a  titled  name. 

That  evening,  Albert  took  only  a  little  soup,  and  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  in  his  room.  He  was  up  early  on  Tues¬ 
day.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  house,  like  a  soul  in 
pain,  or  like  one  who  awaited  with  impatience  something 
which  had  not  arrived.  Upon  his  going  into  the  gar- 
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den,  the  gardener  asked  his  advice  concerning  a  lawn. 
He  replied,  “  You  may  consult  the  count  upon  his  re¬ 
turn.” 

He  breakfasted  precisely  as  on  the  day  before.  About 
one  o’clock,  he  went  down  to  the  stables,  and,  with  an 
air  of  sadness,  he  caressed  his  favorite  mare,  Norma. 
Stroking  her  neck,  he  said,  “  Poor  creature !  poor  old 
girl !  ” 

At  three  o’clock,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  letter. 
The  viscount  took  it,  and  opened  it  hastily.  He  was 
then  opposite  the  flower  garden.  Two  footmen  heard 
him  distinctly  say,  “  She  cannot  resist.”  He  entered  the 
house,  and  burned  the  letter  in  the  large  fire-place  in 
the  entry. 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  at  six  o’clock,  two 
of  his  friends,  Monsieur  de  Courtivois  and  the  Marquis 
of  Chouze,  insisted  upon  seeing  him,  in  spite  of  all  or¬ 
ders.  They  would  not  be  refused.  These  gentlemen 
were  anxious  to  carry  him  away  to  a  party  of  pleasure ; 
but  he  refused,  saying  that  he  had  a  very  important  ap¬ 
pointment. 

At  dinner,  he  ate  a  little  more  than  on  the  former 
days.  He  asked  the  butler  also  for  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Lafitte,  which  he  drank  entirely.  While  taking  his  cof¬ 
fee,  he  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  dining-room,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  house.  At  half-past  seven,  according 
to  Joseph  and  the  two  footmen,  or  at  eight  according  to 
the  porter  and  Lubin,  the  viscount  went  out  on  foot,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  an  umbrella.  He  returned  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  dismissed  at  once  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  up  for  him. 

Wednesday,  on  entering  the  viscount’s  room,  the 
valet  de  chambre  was  struck  with  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  his  master’s  clothing.  It  was  wet,  and  stained 
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with  mud ;  the  pants  were  torn.  He  hazarded  a  remark 
upon  them.  Albert  replied,  in  a  furious  manner, 
“  Throw  the  old  things  in  a  corner,  ready  to  be  given 
away.” 

He  appeared  to  be  much  better  that  day.  He  break¬ 
fasted  with  a  good  appetite;  and  the  butler  perceived 
that  he  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  passed  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  library,  and  burned  a  pile  of  papers. 

Thursday,  he  seemed  again  to  suffer  much.  He 
seemed  to  regret  not  being  able  to  see  the  count.  That 
evening,  after  his  interview  with  his  father,  he  went 
to  his  room  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Lubin  wanted  to  go 
for  the  doctor:  he  would  not  allow  it,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  twenty  large  pages,  which 
the  long  clerk  had  written  without  once  turning  his  head 
to  look  at  the  witnesses  who  passed  by  in  their  fine  liv¬ 
ery. 

This  testimony  Daburon  managed  to  obtain  inside  of 
two  hours.  Being  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  their 
testimony,  all  these  servants  were  very  voluble.  The 
difficulty  was,  to  stop  them  when  they  were  once  started. 
And  yet,  from  all  they  said,  it  appeared  that  Albert  was 
a  very  good  master, — easily  served,  kind  and  polite  to 
his  servants.  Wonderful  to  relate!  there  were  found 
only  three  among  them  all  who  did  not  appear  perfectly 
delighted  at  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Two  were  seriously  distressed.  Lubin,  although 
he  had  been  an  object  of  especial  kindness,  was  not  one 
of  these  last. 

The  turn  of  the  commissary  of  police  had  now  come. 
In  a  few  words,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  arrest,  al¬ 
ready  described  by  Pere  Tabaret.  He  did  not  forget  to 
mark  the  one  word  “  Lost,”  which  had  escaped  Albert ; 
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to  his  mind,  it  was  a  confession.  He  then  delivered  all 
the  articles  seized  in  the  Viscount  de  Commarin’s  room. 

The  judge  of  inquiry  examined  carefully  all  these 
articles,  and  compared  them  closely  with  the  scraps  of 
evidence  gathered  at  Jonchere.  He  appeared  now, 
more  than  ever,  satisfied  with  his  course. 

He  personally  placed  all  the  material  proofs  upon  the 
table,  and,  to  hide  them,  threw  over  them  three  or  four 
of  those  large  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  used  by  shirt- 
makers  for  covers. 

The  day  was  far  advanced;  and  Daburon  had  no 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  examine  the  prisoner  before 
night.  Why  should  he  hesitate  now?  He  had  in  his 
hands  more  proofs  than  would  suffice  to  summon  ten 
men  before  the  court  of  assize,  and  send  them  from 
thence  to  Roquette.  He  was  fighting  with  arms  so  im¬ 
measurably  superior,  that,  unless  through  some  error 
of  his  own,  Albert  would  scarcely  dream  of  defending 
himself ;  and  yet,  at  this  moment  of  so  much  solemnity 
to  himself,  he  seemed  to  falter.  Was  his  will  enfeebled  ? 
Would  he  abandon  his  resolution  ? 

He  now,  for  the  first  time,  remembered  that  he  had 
tasted  nothing  since  morning ;  and  he  sent  hastily  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  some  biscuits.  It  was  not  strength, 
however,  that  the  judge  needed;  it  was  courage.  All 
the  time  that  he  was  drinking,  his  thoughts  would  keep 
repeating  this  strange  sentence,  “  I  am  going  to  appear 
before  the  Viscount  de  Commarin.”  At  any  other  mo¬ 
ment,  he  w.ould  have  laughed  at  this  flight  of  his 
thoughts;  but,  at  this  moment,  he  seemed  to  see  the 
will  of  Providence. 

“  So  be  it,”  said  he ;  "  this  is  my  punishment.” 

And  immediately  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
Viscount  Albert  to  be  brought  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

There  was  little  difference  in  Albert's  state  of  mind 
at  home  and  in  the  seclusion  of  the  prison. 

Snatched  away  from  those  painful  dreams  by  the  rude 
voice  of  the  commissary,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of  the 
law  I  arrest  you,"  his  spirit,  completely  overcome,  was 
a  long  time  in  recovering  its  equilibrium.  Every  thing 
that  followed  his  arrest  appeared  to  float  indistinctly  in 
a  thick  mist,  like  the  fairy  scenes  at  the  theatre  behind 
a  quadruple  gauze  curtain. 

To  their  questions  he  replied,  without  hearing  him¬ 
self  speak.  Two  agents  took  his  arms,  and  helped  him 
down  the  stairs  from  the  house.  He  could  not  have 
walked  down  alone.  His  limbs,  which  bent  beneath 
him,  could  not  have  borne  him.  One  thing  alone 
he  heard,  a  servant  saying  that  the  count  had  been 
struck  with  apoplexy;  but  even  that  he  soon  for¬ 
got. 

They  raised  him  into  the  coach,  which  stood  in  the 
court,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  rather  ashamed  of  find¬ 
ing  itself  in  such  a  place ;  and  they  placed  him  upon  the 
back  seat.  Two  agents  took  their  seats  in  front  of  him ; 
while  a  third  mounted  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  driver. 
During  the  drive,  he  did  not  at  all  realize  his  situation. 
He  lay  in  the  dirty,  greasy  carriage  motionless.  His 
body,  which  followed  every  jolt  of  the  carriage,  wofully 
in  need  of  springs,  rolled  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
and  his  head  fell  to  and  fro  on  his  shoulders,  as  if  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  w.ere  broken.  He  thought  of  the 
Widow  Lerouge.  He  recalled  her  as  she  was  when  he 
went  with  his  father  to  Jonchere.  It  was  in  the  spring  ; 
and  the  May-flowers  sweetened  the  way.  The  old  wo- 
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man,  in  a  white  head-dress,  stood  at  her  garden  gate: 
she  spoke  with  a  suppliant  air.  The  count  listened  to 
her  with  a  stern  glance ;  then,  taking  some  money  from 
his  pocket-book,  he  gave  it  to  her. 

On  reaching  the  jail,  they  got  out  of  the  carriage  as 
they  had  entered  it. 

During  the  formalities  of  the  jail-book,  in  the  dark, 
offensive  record  office,  replying  mechanically  to  every 
thing,  he  gave  himself  up  with  delight  to  recollections 
of  Claire.  He  went  back  to  the  time  of  their  first  love, 
when  he  doubted  whether  he  should  ever  have  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  being  loved  by  her  in  return,  and  to  Madame 
Goello’s  house,  where  they  had  first  exchanged  their 
vows. 

This  old  lady  had  a  certain  celebrated  lover’s  retreat, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  of  the  most  peculiar  de¬ 
scription.  Upon  all  the  furniture,  and  even  upon  the 
mantel,  w.ere  placed  a  dozen  or  fifteen  stuffed  dogs,  of 
various  kinds,  which  together  or  successively  had  helped 
to  cheer  the  old  maid’s  lonely  hours.  She  loved  to  re¬ 
late  the  stories  of  these  pets,  whose  affections  had  never 
failed  her.  They  were,  too,  such  grotesque,  horrible 
things.  One  especially,  outrageously  stuffed,  seemed 
ready  to  burst.  How  many  times  he  had  laughed  at  it 
with  Claire  until  the  tears  came ! 

They  began  searching  him  then.  This  crowning  hu¬ 
miliation,  when  rough  hands  passed  all  over  his  body, 
brought  him  somewhat  to  himself,  and  roused  his  an¬ 
ger.  But  it  was  soon  finished;  and  they  took  him 
through  the  dark  corridors,  whose  pavements  were  filthy 
and  slippery.  They  opened  a  door,  and  pushed  him 
into  a  sort  of  little  cell.  He  heard  behind  him  the  sound 
of  clashing  bolts,  and  creaking  locks. 

He  was  a  prisoner,  and,  in  accordance  with  special 
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orders,  in  solitary  confinement.  Immediately  he  felt  a 
marked  sensation  of  comfort.  He  was  alone. 

No  more  stifled  whispers,  harsh  voices,  dreadful  ques¬ 
tions,  filled  his  ears.  A  profound  silence,  giving  the 
idea  of  nothingness,  formed  about  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  never  before  escaped  from  society ;  and 
he  rejoiced  at  it.  He  would  have  felt  relieved,  had  this 
even  been  a  tomb.  His  body,  as  well  as  his  mind,  was 
weighed  down  with  weariness.  He  was  going  to  sit 
down,  when  he  perceived  a  mean  couch,  at  the  right, 
in  front  of  the  grated  window,  which  let  in  the  little 
light  there  was.  This  bed  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
a  plank  would  a  drowning  man.  He  threw  himself  upon 
it,  and  stretched  himself  with  delight ;  but  he  felt  chilled. 
He  found  a  coarse  woolen  coverlid,  and,  wrapping  it 
about  him,  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

In  the  corridor,  two  agents  of  the  safety  police,  one 
still  young,  the  other  already  gray,  applied  alternately 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  peep-hole  in  the  door. 

“  What  a  fellow  he  is !  ”  murmured  the  younger  of¬ 
ficer.  “  If  a  man  has  no  more  nerve  than  that,  he  ought 
to  be  pretty  honest.  He  will  be  wild  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  eh,  Balan  ?  ” 

“  That  depends,” — replied  the  other.  “  We  must  wait 
and  see.  Lecoq  told  me  that  he  was  a  terrible  rascal.” 

“  Ah !  see  how  the  fellow  arranges  his  bed,  and  lies 
down.  Can  he  be  going  to  sleep  ?  That’s  good !  It’s 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  such  a  thing.” 

“  It’s  because,  comrade,  that  you  have  only  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  smaller  rogues.  All  great  rascals — and  I 
have  had  to  do  with  more  than  one — are  of  this  sort.  At 
the  moment  of  arrest,  good-night  every  one ;  their  heart 
fails  them :  but  they  recover  themselves  next  day.” 
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“  Upon  my  word,  if  he  hasn’t  gone  to  sleep !  What 
a  joke !  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  my  friend,”  added  the  old  man,  point¬ 
edly,  “  that  nothing  is  more  natural.  I  am  sure  that, 
since  the  blow  was  struck,  this  young  fellow  has  hardly 
lived:  his  body  has  been  all  on  fire.  Now  he  knows 
that  his  secret  is  out  ;  and  that  quiets  him.” 

“Ha,  ha!  you  are  joking:  you  say  that  that  quiets 
him?” 

“  Certainly.  There  is  no  greater  punishment,  remem¬ 
ber,  than  anxiety;  any  thing  is  preferable.  If  you  have 
only  got  ten  thousand  livrcs  income,  I  will  show  you  a 
way  to  prove  this.  Go  to  Hamburg  and  risk  your  entire 
fortune  on  one  chance  at  rouge  et  noir.  Tell  me,  after¬ 
wards,  what  your  feelings  were  while  the  ball  was  roll¬ 
ing.  It  is,  observe,  as  though  they  were  tearing  your 
brain  with  pincers,  as  if  they  were  pouring  molten  lead 
into  your  bones,  instead  of  marrow.  This  dread  of  de¬ 
tection  is  so  strong,  that,  when  every  thing  is  lost,  they 
are  content ;  they  feel  relieved  ;  they  breathe  again ;  they 
say  to  themselves,  ‘  Ah,  it  is  finished  at  last.’  They  are 
ruined,  demolished,  overthrown ;  but  it  is  ended.” 

“  Truly,  Balan,  one  would  think  that  you  yourself 
had  had  just  such  an  experience.” 

“  Alas !  ”  sighed  the  officer,  “  it  is  to  my  love  for  the 
queen  of  spades,  my  unhappy  love,  that  you  owe  the 
honor  of  looking  through  this  peep-hole  in  my  company. 
But  this  fellow  has  two  hours  for  his  nap ;  do  not  lose 
sight  of  him :  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the 
court.” 

Albert  slept  four  hours.  On  awaking,  his  head 
seemed  clearer  than  it  had  been  any  time  since  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Noel.  It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  him, 
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when,  for  the  first  time,  he  looked  his  situation  calmly 
in  the  face. 

“  By  this  time,”  said  he,  “  he  has  taken  measures  to 
prevent  his  being  ousted.” 

He  longed  to  see  some  one, — to  speak,  to  have 
questions  asked,  to  explain.  He  felt  a  desire  to  cry 
out. 

“  But  what  good  would  it  do,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“even  if  they  came?” 

He  looked  for  his  watch,  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and 
found  that  they  had  taken  it  away.  This  moved  him 
deeply :  they  were  treating  him  like  the  most  abandoned 
of  villains.  He  felt  in  his  pockets:  they  had  all  been 
carefully  emptied.  He  thought  now  of  his  appearance ; 
and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  couch,  he  repaired  as 
much  as  possible  the  disorder  of  his  toilet.  He  put  his 
clothes  in  order,  and  dusted  them ;  he  straightened  his 
collar,  and  re-tied  his  cravat.  Turning,  then,  a  little 
water  on  his  handkerchief,  he  passed  it  over  his  face, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  the  lids  of  which  were  smarting.  Then 
he  endeavored  to  smooth  his  beard  and  hair.  He  had  no 
idea  that  four  lynx  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  all  the 
time. 

“  Good !  ”  murmured  the  young  officer :  “  see  how  our 
cock  raises  his  crest  and  smooths  his  feathers !  ” 

“  I  tell  you,”  put  in  Balan,  “  he  is  simply  benumbed. 
Hush !  he  is  speaking,  I  believe.” 

But  they  neither  surprised  one  of  those  disordered 
gestures  nor  one  of  those  incoherent  speeches,  which 
almost  always  escape  from  the  feeble  when  excited  by 
fears,  or  from  the  independent  who  believe  their  secrets 
secure.  One  word  alone,  “  honor,”  reached  the  ears  of 
the  two  spies. 

“  These  rascals  of  rank,”  grumbled  Balan,  “  always 
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have  this  word  in  their  mouths.  That  which  they  most 
fear  is  the  opinion  of  some  dozen  friends,  and  several 
thousand  strangers,  who  read  the  ‘  Journal  des  Tribu- 
naux.’  They  care  nothing  about  their  own  heads.” 

When  the  gendarmes  came  to  conduct  Albert  to  the 
examination,  they  found  him  seated  on  the  side  of  his 
bed,  his  feet  pressed  against  the  iron  bar,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  He  rose, 
as  they  entered,  and  took  a  few  steps  towards  them ; 
but  his  throat  was  so  dry  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
speak.  He  asked  for  a  few  moments’  rest;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  little  table,  he  filled  and  drank  two  large 
glasses  of  water  in  succession. 

“  I  am  ready,”  he  then  said. 

And,  with  a  firm  step,  he  followed  the  gendarmes 
along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  court. 

Daburon  was  now  in  anguish.  He  walked  furiously 
up  and  down  his  office,  awaiting  his  prisoner.  Again, 
and  for  the  twentieth  time  since  morning,  he  regretted 
his  having  engaged  in  the  business. 

“  Curse  on  this  absurd  point  of  honor,  which  I  have 
obeyed,”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  have  attempted  to  reassure 
myself  by  the  aid  of  sophisms.  I  have  done  wrong  in 
not  withdrawing.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  change  my 
feelings  against  the  young  man.  I  hate  him.  I  am  his 
judge;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  I  have  longed 
to  assassinate  him.  I  once  aimed  at  him  with  my  re¬ 
volver.  Why  did  I  not  pull  the  trigger?  Do  I  know 
why  ?  What  power  held  my  finger,  when  an  almost  in¬ 
sensible  pressure  would  have  sufficed  to  strike  the  blow  ? 
I  cannot  say.  Why  is  not  he  the  judge,  and  I  the  assas¬ 
sin?  If  the  intention  was  as  punishable  as  the  deed,  my 
neck  would  suffer.  And  is  it  under  such  conditions  that 
I  dare  examine  him  ?  ” 
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Passing  before  the  door,  he  heard  the  heavy  step  of 
the  gendarmes  in  the  gallery. 

“  It  is  he,”  he  said  aloud ;  and  then  hastily  took  a  seat 
behind  the  table,  bending  into  the  shade  of  the  portfolio, 
as  though  striving  to  hide  himself.  If  the  long  clerk 
.  had  had  eyes,  he  would  have  noticed  the  singular  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  judge,  more  anxious  than  the  prisoner.  But 
he  wa£  blind  to  it ;  and,  at  this  moment,  he  saw  only  an 
error  of  fifteen  centimes,  which  had  slipped  into  his  ac¬ 
counts,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  rectify. 

Albert  entered  the  judge’s  office  erect.  His  features 
bore  traces  of  great  fatigue  and  of  long  wakefulness. 
He  was  very  pale ;  but  his  eyes  were  clear  and  sparkling. 

The  usual  questions  wrhich  open  such  examinations 
gave  Daburon  time  to  recover  himself.  Fortunately  he 
had  found  time  in  the  morning  to  prepare  a  plan,  which 
he  had  now  simply  to  follow. 

“  You  are  not  ignorant,  monsieur,”  he  commenced 
in  a  tone  of  perfect  politeness,  “  that  you  have  no  right 
to  the  name  you  bear  ?  ” 

“  I  know,  monsieur,”  replied  Albert,  “  that  I  am  the 
natural  son  of  Monsieur  de  Commarin.  I  know  further 
that  my  father  would  be  unable  to  recognize  me,  if  he 
wished;  since  I  was  born  during  his  marriage.” 

“  What  were  your  feelings  upon  learning  this  ?  ” 

“  I  should  speak  falsely,  monsieur,  if  I  said  I  did  not 
feel  very  bitterly.  When  one  is  in  the  high  position  I 
occupied,  the  fall  is  terrible.  However,  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  contesting  Noel  Gerdy’s  rights.  I 
have  always  purposed,  and  still  purpose,  to  yield.  I 
have  so  informed  M.  de  Commarin.” 

Daburon  listened  to  this  reply;  and  it  only  strength¬ 
ened  his  suspicions.  Did  it  not  enter  into  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence  which  the  prisoner  had  marked  out  for  himself? 
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It  was  his  duty  now  to  seek  some  way  of  breaking  up 
this  defence,  in  which  the  prisoner  meant  to  shut  him¬ 
self  up  as  in  a  shell. 

“You  could  only  oppose,”  continued  the  judge,  “a 
plea  of  non  recevoir  to  Monsieur  Gerdy.  You  had, 
indeed,  on  your  side,  the  count,  and  your  mother;  but 
Gerdy  had,  on  his  side,  testimony  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  suppress, — that  of  the  Widow  Le¬ 
rouge.” 

“I  have  never  denied  it,  monsieur.” 

“  Now/’  continued  the  judge,  seeking  to  hide  the  look 
which  he  fastened  upon  Albert,  “  Justice  supposes  that, 
to  do  away  with  the  only  existing  proofs,  you  have  as¬ 
sassinated  the  Widow  Lerouge !  ” 

This  terrible  accusation,  terribly  emphasized,  caused 
no  change  in  Albert’s  features.  He  kept  the  same  firm 
bearing,  without  braggadocio.  Not  a  wrinkle  appeared 
on  his  face. 

“  Before  God,”  he  answered,  “  and  by  all  that  is  most 
sacred  on  earth,  I  swear  to  you,  monsieur,  that  I  am 
innocent !  I  have  been  to  this  moment  a  close  prisoner, 
without  communication  with  the  outer  world,  reduced 
consequently  to  the  most  absolute  helplessness.  It  is 
through  your  probity  that  I  hope  to  demonstrate  my  in¬ 
nocence.” 

“  What  an  actor !  ”  thought  the  judge.  “  Can  crime 
give  such  force  ?  ” 

He  ran  over  the  papers,  reading  certain  passages  of 
the  preceding  depositions,  turning  down  the  corners  of 
certain  pages  which  contained  important  information5. 
Then  suddenly  he  continued, — 

“  When  you  were  arrested,  you  cried  out,  ‘  I  am  lost ;  ’ 
what  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  Albert,  “  I  remember  having  ut- 
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tered  those  words.  When  I  knew  of  what  crime  they 
accused  me,  I  w.as  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 
My  spirit  was,  as  it  were,  illuminated  by  a  glimpse  of 
futurity.  In  less  than  a  moment,  I  perceived  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  my  situation.  I  saw  the  weight  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  its  probability,  and  the  difficulties  I  should  have 
in  defending  myself.  A  voice  cried  out  to  me,  *  Who, 
then,  is  most  interested  in  Claudine’s  death  ?  ’  And  the 
knowledge  of  my  imminent  peril  forced  from  me  the 
exclamation  you  speak  of.” 

His  explanation  w.as  more  than  plausible,  was  pos¬ 
sible,  and  even  probable.  It  had  the  advantage,  too,  of 
anticipating  the  axiom, — 

Search  out  the  one  whom  the  crime  will  benefit ! 
Tabaret  had  spoken  truly,  when  he  said  that  they  had 
not  taken  an  unskilful  prisoner. 

Daburon  admired  Albert’s  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
resources  of  his  perverse  imagination. 

“  You  do,  indeed,”  continued  the  judge,  “  appear  to 
have  had  the  most  serious  interest  in  this  death.  You 
see  we  are  very  sure  that  robbery  was  not  the  object 
of  the  crime.  The  things  thrown  into  the  Seine  have 
been  recovered.  W e  know,  also,  that  all  the  papers  were 
burnt.  Could  they  compromise  any  one  but  yourself? 
If  you  know  of  any  one,  speak.” 

“What  can  I  answer,  monsieur?  Nothing.” 

“  Have  you  gone  often  to  this  woman’s  house?  ” 

“  Three  or  four  times,  with  my  father.” 

“  One  of  your  coachmen  pretends  to  have  driven  you 
there  at  least  ten  times.” 

“  The  man  is  mistaken.  But  what  matters  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visits  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  recollect  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  ? 
Can  you  describe  them  ?  ” 
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“  Perfectly,  monsieur :  there  were  two.  Claudine 
slept  in  the  back  room.” 

“  It  is  understood  that  you  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Widow  Lerouge.  If  you  had  knocked  some  evening 
at  her  door,  do  you  think  she  would  have  opened  it  for 
you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  monsieur,  and  eagerly.” 

“You  have  been  unwell  these  last  few  days?” 

“  Very  unwell ;  yes,  monsieur,  my  body  bent  under 
the  weight  of  a  burden  too  great  for  my  strength.  I 
have  not,  however,  lost  my  courage.” 

“  Why  did  you  forbid  your  valet  de  chambre,  Lubin, 
to  call  the  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  how  could  the  doctor  reach  my  dis¬ 
ease?  All  his  science  could  not  make  me  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  Count  de  Commarin.” 

“  Singular  remarks  made  by  you  were  overheard. 
You  seemed  to  be  no  longer  interested  in  any  thing 
about  the  house.  You  destroyed  papers  and  letters.” 

“  I  had  decided  to  leave  the  house,  monsieur.  My 
resolution  explains  all  that.” 

To  the  judge's  questions,  Albert  replied  promptly, 
without  the  least  embarrassment,  and  in  a  confident  tone. 
His  voice,  of  a  sympathetic  calibre,  did  not  tremble.  It 
concealed  no  emotion;  it  retained  its  pure  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  sound. 

Daburon  believed  it  wise  to  suspend  the  examination. 
With  an  adversary  of  this  strength,  he  was  evidently 
pursuing  a  false  course.  To  proceed  in  detail  was  folly ; 
they  neither  intimidated  him  nor  made  him  break 
through  his  reserve. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  judge  abruptly,  “  tell  me  ex¬ 
actly,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  passed  your  time  last 
Tuesday  evening,  from  six  o’clock  until  midnight?  ” 
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For  the  first  time,  Albert  seemed  disconcerted.  His 
eyes,  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  fixed  upon  the 
judge,  wandered. 

“  During  Tuesday  evening,”  he  stammered,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  phrase  to  gain  time. 

“  I  have  hit  it,”  thought  the  judge,  starting  with  joy, 
and  then  added  aloud,  “  yes,  from  six  o’clock  until  mid¬ 
night.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  monsieur,”  answered  Albert,  “  it  will 
be  difficult  for  me  to  satisfy  you.  I  haven’t  a  very  good 
memory.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  tell  me  that !  ”  interrupted  the  judge.  “  If 
I  had  asked  what  you  were  doing  three  months  ago,  on 
a  certain  evening,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  I  could  ac¬ 
count  for  your  hesitation;  but  this  is  about  Tuesday, 
and  it  is  now  Friday.  Moreover,  this  day,  so  close,  was 
the  last  of  the  carnival ;  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  That 
circumstance  ought  to  help  your  memory.” 

“  That  evening,  I  was  walking,”  murmured  Albert. 

“  Now,”  continued  the  judge,  “  where  did  you  dine?  ” 

“  At  home,  as  usual.” 

“  No,  not  as  usual.  At  the  end  of  your  meal,  you 
asked  for  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux,  which  you  emptied. 
You  doubtless  had  need  of  some  extra  excitement  for 
your  subsequent  plans.” 

“  I  had  no  plans,”  replied  the  prisoner  with  a  very 
evident  uneasiness. 

“  You  deceive  yourself.  Two  friends  came  to  seek 
you.  You  replied  to  them,  before  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  that  you  had  a  very  important  engagement.” 

“  That  was  only  a  polite  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Can  you  not  understand,  monsieur  ?  I  was  resigned, 
but  not  comforted.  I  was  learning  to  get  accustomed 
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to  the  terrible  blow.  Does  not  one  seek  solitude  in  the 
great  crises  of  one’s  life  ?  ” 

“  The  prosecution  supposes  that  you  wished  to  be  left 
alone,  that  you  might  go  to  Jonchere.  During  the  day, 
you  said,  ‘  She  cannot  resist  me.’  Of  whom  were  you 
speaking?  ” 

“  Of  some  one  to  whom  I  had  written  the  evening 
before,  and  who  had  replied  to  me.  I  spoke  the  words, 
with  her  letter  still  in  my  hands.” 

“  This  letter  was,  then,  from  a  woman?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  have  you  done  with  it?  ” 

“  I  burned  it.” 

“  This  precaution  would  seem  to  imply  that  you  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  compromising.” 

“  Not  at  all,  monsieur ;  it  treated  entirely  of  private 
matters.” 

Daburon  was  sure  that  this  letter  came  from  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  d’Arlanges.  Should  he  nevertheless  ask  it, 
and  compel  himself  to  again  pronounce  this  name  of 
Claire,  so  terrible  to  him  ?  He  ventured  to  do  so,  hiding 
his  face  behind  a  paper,  so  that  the  prisoner  did  not  de¬ 
tect  his  emotion. 

“  From  whom  did  this  letter  come?  ”  he  asked. 

“  From  one  whom  I  cannot  name.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  judge,  addressing  him  severely, 
“  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  your  position  is  very 
dangerous.  Do  not  aggravate  it  by  this  culpable  reti¬ 
cence.  You  are  here  to  tell  every  thing,  monsieur.” 

“  My  affairs  alone,  not  those  of  others.” 

Albert  gave  this  last  answer  in  a  dry  tone.  He  was 
giddy,  flurried,  exasperated,  by  the  prying  and  irritating 
mode  of  the  examination,  which  gave  him  no  time  to 
breathe.  The  judge’s  questions  fell  upon  him  more 
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thickly  than  the  blows  of  the  blacksmith’s  hammer  upon 
the  red  hot  iron  which  he  is  anxious  to  form  before  it 
cools. 

The  apparent  rebellion  of  his  prisoner  troubled  Da- 
buron  seriously.  He  was  further  extremely  surprised 
to  find  the  discernment  of  the  old  detective  at  fault;  just 
as  though  Tabaret  were  infallible.  Tabaret  had  pre¬ 
dicted  an  unexceptionable  alibi ;  and  this  alibi  was  not 
forthcoming.  Why  ?  Had  this  subtle  villain  something 
better  than  that?  What  ruse  had  he  at  the  bottom  of 
his  bag?  Doubtless  he  kept  in  reserve  some  unforeseen 
stroke,  perhaps  irresistible. 

“  Gently/’  thought  the  judge.  “  I  have  not  got  him 
yet.”  Then  he  quickly  said  aloud, — 

“  Go  on.  After  dinner,  what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  went  out  for  a  walk.” 

“  Not  immediately.  The  bottle  drank,  you  smoked 
in  the  dining  room,  which  was  so  unusual  as  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  What  kind  of  cigars  do  you  usually  smoke?  ” 

“  Trabucos.” 

“  Do  you  not  use  a  cigar-holder,  to  keep  your  lips  from 
contact  with  the  tobacco  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,”  replied  Albert,  much  surprised  at 
this  series  of  questions. 

“  What  time  did  you  go  out  ?  ” 

“  About  eight  o’clock.” 

“  Did  you  carry  an  umbrella  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  did  you  go  ?  ” 

“  I  walked  about  the  streets.” 

“  Alone,  without  an  object,  all  the  evening?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

“  Now  trace  out  your  wanderings  for  me  exactly.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  that  is  very  difficult  for  me !  I  went 
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out  simply  to  walk,  to  obtain  exercise,  to  drive  away  the 
torpor  which  had  depressed  me  for  three  days.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  can  picture  to  yourself  my  exact  con¬ 
dition.  I  had  lost  my  head.  I  moved  about  at  hazard 
along  the  quays.  I  wandered  through  the  streets, — ” 

“All  that  is  very  improbable,”  interrupted  the  judge. 
Daburon,  however,  knew  that  it  was  possible.  Had  not 
he  himself  one  night  in  a  race  of  folly  traversed  all 
Paris?  What  reply  could  he  have  made,  if  some  one 
had  asked  him  next  morning  where  he  had  gone,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  had  not  paid  attention,  and  did  not  know  ? 
But  he  had  forgotten  this;  and  his  anguish,  too,  had 
much  less  reason  for  it  than  Albert’s. 

The  inquiry  commenced,  he  had  caught  the  fever  of 
investigation.  He  renewed  his  desire  for  the  struggle, 
his  passion  for  his  calling. 

He  became  again  a  judge  of  inquiry,  like  the  fencing 
master,  who,  practicing  with  his  dearest  friend,  elated 
by  the  clash  of  weapons,  becomes  excited,  forgets  him¬ 
self,  and  kills  him. 

“  So,”  continued  Daburon,  “  you  met  absolutely  no 
one  who  could  affirm  that  he  saw  you?  You  did  not 
speak  to  a  living  soul?  You  went  in  nowhere, — not 
even  into  a  cafe  or  a  theatre  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur.” 

“  Well,  monsieur,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  you, — 
a  very  great  misfortune ;  for  I  must  inform  you,  that  it 
was  precisely  during  this  Tuesday  evening,  between 
eight  o’clock  and  midnight,  that  the  Widow.  Lerouge 
was  assassinated.  Justice  can  point  to  the  exact  hour. 
Again,  monsieur,  in  your  interests,  I  entreat  you  to  re¬ 
flect, — to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  your  memory.” 

This  pointing  out  of  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the 
murder  stunned  Albert.  He  carried  his  hand  to  his 
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forehead  with  a  despairing  gesture.  But  he  replied  in  a 
calm  voice, — 

“  I  am  very  unfortunate,  monsieur ;  but  I  have  no  ex¬ 
planation  to  make.” 

Daburon’s  surprise  was  profound.  What,  not  an 
alibi?  Nothing?  This  could  be  no  snare  nor  system  of 
defence.  Was,  then,  this  man  as  strong  as  he  had  imag¬ 
ined?  Doubtless;  but  he  had  been  taken  unaware, — 
caught  unprovided.  He  had  never  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  accusation  to  fall  upon  him;  it  could 
only  do  so  by  a  miracle. 

The  judge  raised  slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  large 
pieces  of  paper  that  covered  the  convicting  articles 
seized  in  Albert’s  room. 

“  We  will  pass  on,”  he  continued,  “  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  which  weigh  against  you.  Will  you 
please  come  nearer  ?  Do  you  recognize  these  articles  as 
belonging  to  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  they  are  all  mine.” 

“  Well,  take  this  foil.  Who  broke  it  ?  ” 

“  I,  monsieur,  in  fencing  with  M.  Courtivois,  who 
can  bear  witness  to  it.” 

“  That  will  be  inquired  into.  Where  is  the  broken 
end?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  Upon  that  point,  you  must  ask  my 
valet  de  chambre,  Lubin.” 

“  Exactly.  He  declares  that  he  has  hunted  for  it, 
and  cannot  find  it.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  victim  re¬ 
ceived  the  fatal  blow  with  the  end  of  a  foil,  broken  and 
sharpened.  This  piece  of  stuff,  on  which  the  assassin 
wiped  his  weapon,  proves  it.” 

“  I  beseech  you,  monsieur,  to  order  a  most  minute 
search  for  this.  It  is  impossible  that  the  other  half  of 
the  foil  is  not  to  be  found.” 
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“  Orders  have  been  given  to  that  effect.  See  here, 
traced  out  on  this  paper  the  exact  imprint  of  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  foot.  I  have  applied  it  to  the  sole  of  one  of  your 
boots;  it,  at  once,  you  perceive,  adapts  itself  with  the 
utmost  precision.  This  piece  of  plaster  has  been  poured 
into  the  hollow,  left  by  your  heel :  you  observe  that  it  is, 
in  all  respects,  your  own  heel.  I  perceive,  too,  the  mark 
of  a  peg,  which  is  also  here.” 

Albert  followed  with  marked  anxiety  the  judge’s 
every  movement.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  struggling 
against  a  growing  terror.  Was  he  attacked  by  that 
panic  which  stupefies  criminals  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  being  convicted  ?  To  all  remarks  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  he  replied  in  a  dull  voice, — 

“  It  is  true, — perfectly  true.” 

“  Wait,”  continued  Daburon ;  “  listen  further,  before 
crying  out.  The  criminal  had  an  umbrella.  The  end 
of  this  umbrella  sank  in  the  mud;  the  round  of  wood¬ 
work,  which  ends  the  cloth,  was  found  moulded  in  the 
hollow.  Here  is  this  clod  of  mud,  raised  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care;  and  here  is  your  umbrella.  Compare  the 
rounds.  Are  they  alike,  or  not  ?  ” 

“  These  things,  monsieur,”  attempted  Albert,  “  are 
wonderful  coincidences.” 

“  Well,  that  remains  to  be  proved ;  look  at  the  end 
of  this  cigar,  found  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  tell 
of  what  brand  it  is,  and  how  it  was  smoked.” 

“  It  is  a  trabuco,  and  was  smoked  with  a  cigar- 
holder.” 

“Like  these,  eh?”  persisted  the  judge,  showing  the 
cigars  and  holders  of  amber  and  meerschaum,  taken 
from  the  library  mantel. 

“  Ah !  ”  murmured  Albert,  “  it  is  a  fatality, — a  won¬ 
derful  coincidence.” 
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“  Patience ;  that  is  nothing,  as  yet.  The  assassin  of 
the  Widow  Lerouge  wore  gloves.  The  victim,  in  the 
convulsions  of  agony,  seized  the  murderer’s  hands ;  and 
these  fragments  of  skin  remained  in  her  nails.  These 
were  preserved,  and  are  here.  They  are  of  pearl  gray, 
are  they  not  ?  Now,  here  are  the  gloves  which  you  wore 
on  Tuesday.  They  are  gray,  and  they  are  frayed.  Com¬ 
pare  these  particles  with  your  own  gloves.  Do  they  not 
correspond?  Are  they  not  of  the  same  color,  the  same 
skin?” 

He  could  neither  deny  it,  equivocate,  nor  find  sub¬ 
terfuges.  The  evidence  was  there  before  his  eyes.  The 
brutal  deed  shone  forth.  While  appearing  to  occupy 
himself  solely  with  the  objects  lying  upon  his  table,  Da- 
buron  never  lost  sight  of  his  prisoner.  Albert  was  ter¬ 
rified.  A  cold  perspiration  bathed  his  face,  and  glided 
drop  by  drop  down  his  cheeks.  His  hands  trembled  so 
much  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  him.  With  a  choking 
voice  he  repeated, — 

“  It  is  horrible,  horrible !  ” 

“  Finally,”  pursued  the  inexorable  judge,  “  here  are 
the  pantaloons  you  wore  on  the  evening  of  the  murder. 
It  is  plain  that  they  have  been  wet ;  and,  besides  the  mud, 
there  are  traces  of  dirt.  Observe,  too,  they  are  torn  on 
the  knees.  We  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
'  that  you  might  not  remember  where  you  went  on  that 
evening;  but  who  could  believe  that  you  do  not  know 
where  you  tore  your  pantaloons  and  frayed  your 
gloves  ?  ” 

What  courage  could  resist  such  assaults?  Albert’s 
firmness  and  energy  were  at  an  end.  His  brain  whirled. 
He  fell  heavily  into  a  chair,  exclaiming, — 

“I  shall  go  mad!” 

“  You  see,”  insisted  the  judge,  whose  gaze  had  be- 
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come  unbearably  fixed  upon  him, — “  you  see  that  the 
Widow  Lerouge  could  only  have  been  stabbed  by  you.” 

I  see,”  protested  Albert,  “  that  I  am  a  victim  of  one 
of  those  terrible  fatalities  which  makes  men  doubt  the 
evidence  of  their  reason.  I  am  innocent.” 

“  Then  tell  me  where  you  passed  Tuesday  evening.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur !  ”  cried  the  prisoner,  “  I  must, — ” 
But,  restraining  himself,  he  added  in  a  dull  voice,  “  I 
have  made  the  only  answer  that  I  can  make.” 

Daburon  arose,  having  now  reached  his  final  grand 
stroke. 

“  It  is,  then,  my  duty,”  said  he,  with  a  shade  of  irony, 
“  to  supply  your  failure  of  memory.  I  am  going  to  re¬ 
count  to  you  what  you  did.  On  Tuesday  evening,  at 
eight  o’clock,  after  having  received  from  wine  a  dread¬ 
ful  energy,  you  left  your  home.  At  thirty-five  minutes 
past  eight,  you  took  the  cars  at  St.  Lazare  station.  At 
nine  o’clock,  you  got  out  at  Rueil  station.” 

And,  adopting  without  shame,  the  ideas  of  Pere 
Tabaret,  the  judge  of  inquiry  repeated  nearly  word  for 
word  the  tirade  improvised  the  night  before  by  his  ama¬ 
teur  agent  of  police. 

He  had  every  reason,  while  speaking,  to  admire  the 
penetration  of  the  old  detective.  In  all  his  life,  his  elo¬ 
quence  had  never  produced  so  striking  an  effect.  Every 
sentence,  every  word,  carried  weight.  The  assurance 
of  the  prisoner,  already  shaken,  fell  piece  by  piece,  just 
as  the  walls  of  a  town  give  way  when  riddled  with  balls. 

Albert  was,  as  the  judge  perceived,  like  a  man,  who. 
rolling  to  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  sees  all  the  points 
which  might  retard  his  fall  fail  him,  and  who  feels  a 
new  and  more  painful  bruise  at  each  projecture,  against 
which  his  body  strikes. 

“  And  now,”  concluded  the  judge  of  inquiry,  “  listen 
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to  good  advice :  do  not  persist  in  this  mode  of  denying, 
impossible  to  sustain.  Change  your  mind.  Justice,  be 
assured,  is  ignorant  of  nothing  which  it  is  important  to 
know.  Believe  me ;  seek  the  indulgence  of  the  courts : 
confess  your  guilt.” 

Daburon  did  not  believe  that  his  prisoner  would  again 
refuse.  He  pictured  him  overwhelmed,  confounded, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  asking  for  mercy.  But 
he  was  deceived. 

However  great  appeared  Albert’s  prostration,  he 
found  in  one  last  effort  of  his  will  sufficient  strength  to 
recover  himself  and  again  protest, — 

“  You  are  right,  monsieur,”  he  said  in  a  sad,  but  firm 
voice ;  “  every  thing  seems  to  prove  the  criminal.  In 
your  place,  I  should  have  spoken  as  you  have  done ;  and 
yet  I  sw.ear  to  you  that  I  am  innocent.” 

“  Upon  my  word,” — began  the  judge. 

“  I  am  innocent,”  interrupted  Albert ;  “  and  I  repeat 
it,  without  the  least  hope  of  changing  in  any  way  your 
conviction.  Yes,  every  thing  speaks  against  me, — every 
thing,  even  my  own  bearing  before  you.  It  is  true,  my 
courage  has  been  shaken  by  these  incredible,  miraculous, 
overwhelming  coincidences.  I  am  overcome,  because  I 
feel  the  impossibility  of  establishing  my  innocence.  But 
I  do  not  despair.  My  honor  and  my  life  are  in  the  hands 
of  God.  At  the  same  time  that  I  appear  to  you  lost, — 
for  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  monsieur, — I  do  not  despair 
of  a  complete  justification.  I  await  it  confidently.” 
“What  have  you  to  say?”  interrupted  the  judge. 

“  Nothing  but  what  I  have  already  said,  monsieur.” 

“  So  you  persist  in  denying  your  guilt  ?  ” 

“  I  am  innocent.” 

“  But  this  is  folly—” 

“lam  innocent.” 
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“  Very  well,”  said  Daburon ;  “  that  is  enough  for  to¬ 
day.  You  shall  hear  the  reading  of  the  official  report, 
and  will  then  be  taken  back  to  your  prison.  I  exhort 
you  to  reflect.  Night  will  perhaps  bring  on  a  better 
feeling;  if  you  wish  at  any  time  to  speak  to  me,  send 
word  and  I  will  come  to  you.  I  will  give  orders  to  that 
effect.  You  may  read  now,  Constant.” 

When  Albert  departed  with  the  gendarmes,  the  judge 
muttered  in  a  low  tone,  “  There’s  an  obstinate  fellow  for 
you.”  He  certainly  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  To 
him,  Albert  was  as  surely  the  murderer  as  if  he  heard 
him  confess  it.  Even  if  he  should  persist  in  his  purpose 
of  denial  to  the  end  of  the  investigation,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  that,  with  the  proofs  already  in  existence,  a 
verdict  of  “  Not  guilty  ”  should  be  rendered.  It  was 
a  hundred  to  one,  that  to  all  the  questions  the  jury 
would  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

However,  left  to  himself,  Daburon  did  not  experience 
that  intense  satisfaction,  mixed  with  vanity,  which  is 
ordinarily  felt  after  one  has  successfully  conducted  an 
examination,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  pris¬ 
oner  into  Albert’s  state.  Something  disturbed  him  and 
shocked  him.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  felt  ill  at 
ease.  He  had  triumphed ;  but  his  victory  gave  him  only 
uneasiness,  pain,  and  vexation.  A  reflection  so  simple 
that  he  could  hardly  understand  why  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  before  increased  his  discontent,  and  made  him 
angry  with  himself. 

“  Something  told  me,”  he  muttered,  “  that  I  was 
wrong  to  undertake  this  business.  I  am  punished  for 
not  having  obeyed  this  inner  voice.  I  must  excuse  my¬ 
self  from  going  on  with  it.  This  Viscount  de  Com- 
marin  has  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  examined,  over¬ 
powered:  he  will  certainly  be  convicted,  and  probably 
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condemned.  Had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the  trial,  I  could 
have  appeared  in  Claire's  presence.  Her  grief  would 
have  been  great.  As  her  friend,  I  could  have  soothed 
her,  mingled  my  tears  with  hers,  calmed  her  regrets. 
With  time,  she  might  have  been  consoled, — perhaps 
have  forgotten  him.  She  might,  perhaps,  then  have  re¬ 
warded  me;  who  knows?  While  now,  whatever  may 
happen,  I  shall  be  an  object  of  terror  to  her;  she  will 
never  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  me.  I  shall  always 
in  her  eyes  be  the  assassin  of  her  lover.  1  have  with 
my  own  hands  formed  between  her  and  myself  an  abyss 
which  centuries  can  never  fill,  by  my  own  great  fault.” 

The  unhappy  judge  heaped  the  bitterest  reproaches 
upon  himself.  He  was  in  despair.  He  had  never  so 
hated  Albert, — this  wretched  man,  who,  stained  with  a 
crime,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness.  Then  how  he 
cursed  Pere  Tabaret !  Alone,  he  should  not  have  de¬ 
cided  so  quickly.  He  would  have  thought  over  it,  ma¬ 
tured  his  decision,  and  certainly  recollected  the  incon¬ 
veniences,  which  now  occurred  to  him.  This  man,  like 
a  badly  trained  bloodhound,  urged  on  and  carried  away 
by  his  stupid  passion,  had  become  confused. 

It  was  precisely  this  unfavorable  moment  that  Taba¬ 
ret  chose  for  making  his  appearance  before  the  judge. 
He  had  been  informed  of  the  termination  of  the  inquiry ; 
and  he  arrived,  impatient  to  know  what  had  passed, 
swelling  with  curiosity,  his  nose  in  air,  distended  with 
the  sweet  hope  of  hearing  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic¬ 
tions. 

“  What  answer  did  he  make  ?  ”  he  asked  almost  before 
he  had  opened  the  door. 

“  He  is  evidently  the  criminal,”  replied  the  judge, 
with  a  harshness  very  different  from  his  usual  manner. 

Pere  Tabaret,  who  had  expected  to  receive  praises 
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by  the  basketful,  was  surprised  at  this  tone!  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  hesitancy  that  he  offered  his  fur¬ 
ther  services. 

“  I  have  come,”  he  said  modestly,  “  to  know  if  any 
investigations  are  necessary  to  demolish  the  alibi  offered 
by  the  prisoner.” 

“  He  gave  no  alibi  ”  replied  the  magistrate  dryly. 

“  How,”  cried  the  old  detective,  “  no  alibi?  Pshaw ! 
T  ask  pardon:  he  has  of  course  then  confessed  every 
thing.” 

“  No,”  said  the  judge  impatiently,  “  he  has  confessed 
nothing.  He  acknowledges  that  the  proofs  are  decisive : 
he  cannot  give  an  account  of  how  he  spent  his  time ;  but 
he  protests  his  innocence.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  office,  Tabaret,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  his  eyes  starting  wildly,  stood  in  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  attitude  his  astonishment  could  effect.  He  was 
literally  thunderstruck. 

In  spite  of  his  anger,  Daburon  could  not  help  smil¬ 
ing;  and  even  Constant  gave  a  grin,  which  on  his  lips 
was  equivalent  to  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

“  Not  an  alibi,  nothing?  ”  murmured  the  old  fellow. 
“  No  explanations ?  The  idea!  It  is  inconceivable.  Not 
an  alibi?  We  must  be  mistaken :  he  is  certainly  not  the 
criminal.  It  cannot  be  at  all !  ” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  felt  that  the  old  amateur  must 
have  been  waiting  the  result  of  the  examination  at  the 
wine  shop  around  the  corner,  or  else  that  he  had  gone 
mad. 

“  Unfortunately,”  said  he,  “  we  are  not  mistaken.  It 
is  too  clearly  shown  that  Monsieur  de  Commarin  is  the 
murderer.  But,  if  you  like,  ask  Constant  for  his  report 
of  the  examination,  and  run  it  over  while  I  put  these 
papers  in  order.” 
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“  Very  well,”  said  the  old  fellow  with  feverish  anxiety. 

He  sat  down  in  Constant’s  chair,  and,  leaning  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  burying  his  hands  in  his  hair,  in  less 
than  no  time  read  through  the  report.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  arose  wild,  pale,  his  face  distorted. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he  to  the  judge  in  a  strange  voice, 
“  I  have  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  a  terrible  mistake. 
This  man  is  innocent.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Daburon  without  stopping  his 
preparations  for  departure,  “  you  are  losing  your  head, 
my  dear  Tabaret.  How,  after  all  that  you  have  read 
there,  can — ?  ” 

“Yes,  monsieur,  yes;  it  is  because  I  have  read  this 
that  I  entreat  you  to  pause,  or  we  shall  add  one  more 
to  the  sad  list  of  judicial  errors.  Read  this  examination 
over  carefully;  there  is  not  a  reply  which  does  not  de¬ 
clare  this  unfortunate  man  innocent, — not  one  word 
which  does  not  throw  out  a  ray  of  light.  And  he  is 
still  in  prison,  still  in  solitary  confinement?” 

“He  is;  and  there  he  will  remain,  if  you  please”’ 
broke  in  the  judge.  “  It  becomes  you  well  to  speak  in 
this  manner,  after  the  way  you  talked  last  night,  while 
I  hesitated  so  much.” 

“  But,  monsieur,”  cried  the  old  detective.  “  I  say  now. 
precisely  the  same.  Ah,  wretched  Tabaret !  all  is  lost ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  you.  Pardon  me,  mon¬ 
sieur,  if  I  lack  the  respect  due  to  your  office;  but  you 
have  not  grasped  my  method.  It  is,  however,  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Given  a  crime,  with  all  the  circumstances  and  de¬ 
tails,  I  construct,  piece  by  piece,  a  plan  of  accusation, 
which  I  do  not  warrant  until  it  is  entire  and  perfect. 
If  a  man  is  found  to  whom  this  plan  applies  exactly  in 
every  particular,  the  author  of  the  crime  is  found ;  other¬ 
wise,  we  have  laid  hands  upon  an  innocent  person.  It  is 
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not  sufficient  that  such  and  such  particulars  seem  to 
point  to  him ;  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  This  is  infalli¬ 
ble.  Now,  in  this  case,  how  have  I  reached  the  crimi¬ 
nal  ?  By  proceeding  by  inference  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  I  have  examined  his  work;  and  I  have 
formed  an  idea  of  the  worker.  Reason  and  logic  lead 
us  to  what?  To  a  villain,  determined,  courageous,  and 
prudent,  versed  in  the  business.  And  do  you  think  that 
such  a  man  would  neglect  a  precaution  that  would  not 
be  omitted  by  the  commonest  tyro?  It  is  inconceivable. 
What!  This  man  is  so  skilful  as  to  leave  such  feeble 
traces  that  they  escaped  Gevrol’s  practiced  eye ;  and  you 
think  he  would  risk  discovery  by  leaving  an  entire  night 
unaccounted  for  ?  It’s  impossible !  I  am  as  sure  of  my 
system  as  of  a  well-proved  rule  of  arithmetic.  The 
Jonchere  assassin  had  an  alibi.  Albert  has  offered  none ; 
then  he  is  innocent.” 

Daburon  looked  at  the  old  detective  pityingly, — much 
as  he  would  look  at  a  remarkable  monomaniac.  When 
he  had  finished, — 

“  My  worthy  Monsieur  Tabaret,”  he  said  to  him, 
“you  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  You  err  through  an 
excess  of  subtlety.  You  allow  too  freely  to  others  the 
wonderful  sagacity  with  which  you  yourself  are  en¬ 
dowed.  Our  man  has  failed  in  prudence,  simply  because 
he  believed  his  rank  would  place  him  above  suspicion.” 

“  No,  monsieur, — no,  a  thousand  times  no.  My  crim¬ 
inal, — the  true  one, — he  whom  we  have  yet  to  find, 
would  dread  every  thing.  Besides,  does  Albert  defend 
himself?  No.  He  is  overwhelmed;  because  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  coincidences  so  fatal  that  they  appear  to  con¬ 
demn  him,  without  a  chance  of  escape.  Did  he  try  to 
excuse  himself?  No.  He  simply  replied,  ‘  It  is  ter¬ 
rible.’  And  then  this  reticence  that  I  cannot  explain.” 
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“  I  can  explain  it  very  easily ;  and  I  am  as  confident 
as  though  he  had  confessed  every  thing.  I  have  more 
than  sufficient  proofs  for  that.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  those  proofs !  There  are  always 
enough  of  those  against  an  arrested  man.  They  have 
existed  against  every  innocent  man  who  was  ever  con¬ 
demned.  Proofs!  Why,  I  had  them  in  quantities 
against  Kaiser,  the  poor  little  tailor,  who — ” 

“  Well,”  interrupted  the  judge,  hastily,  “  if  he  is  not 
the  one  most  interested  in  the  crime,  who  is?  His 
father,  the  Count  de  Commarin  ?  ” 

“No:  the  true  assassin  is  a  young  man.” 

Daburon  had  arranged  his  papers,  and  finished  his 
preparations.  He  took  up  his  hat,  and,  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out,  replied, — 

“  Adieu  !  Come  and  see  me  by-and-by,  Tabaret,  when 
you  have  got  rid  of  these  fancies.  To-morrow  we  will 
talk  the  whole  matter  over  again.  I  am  rather  tired  to¬ 
night.”  Then  he  added,  addressing  his  clerk,  “  Con¬ 
stant,  bring  me  word,  in  the  court  of  records,  in  case  the 
prisoner  Commarin  wishes  to  speak  to  me.” 

He  had  reached  the  door ;  but  Tabaret  barred  his  exit. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  old  man,  “  in  the  name  of 
heaven  listen  to  me!  He  is  innocent,  I  swear  to  you. 
Help  me,  then,  to  find  the  real  criminal.  Monsieur, 
think  of  your  remorse  in  case  you  take  this  false 
step.” 

But  the  magistrate  did  not  wish  to  hear  more.  Pie 
pushed  Pere  Tabaret  quickly  aside,  and  hascened  into 
the  gallery. 

The  old  man  now  turned  to  Constant.  He  wished 
to  convince,  persuade,  prove  to  him.  Lost  trouble :  the 
tall  clerk  hastened  to  fold  up  his  baggage,  thinking  of 
his  soup,  which  was  growing  cold. 
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Having  closed  the  study  door,  Pere  Tabaret,  wretch¬ 
ed  in  spirit,  was  alone  in  the  dark  gallery.  The  noise  of 
the  courts  was  hushed :  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  The 
old  detective  desperately  grasped  his  hair  with  both 
hands. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  Albert  is  innocent ;  and  it  is  I  who 
have  betrayed  him.  I,  like  a  madman,  have  infused  into 
the  obstinate  spirit  of  this  judge  a  conviction  that  I  can 
no  longer  control.  He  is  innocent,  and  is  yet  enduring 
the  most  horrible  anguish.  If  he  should  commit  sui¬ 
cide  !  There  have  been  instances  of  wretched  men.  who 
in  despair  at  being  falsely  accused  have  killed  them¬ 
selves  in  their  prison.  Poor  boy !  But  I  will  not  abandon 
him.  I  have  ruined  him :  I  will  save  him !  I  must,  I 
will  find  the  criminal ;  and  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  my 
mistake, — the  scoundrel  1  ” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

After  seeing  the  Count  de  Commarin  safely  in  his 
carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the  palais  de  justice,  Noel 
Gerdy  seemed  inclined  to  leave  him. 

Resting  one  hand  against  the  half-opened  carriage- 
door,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  said, — 

“  When  shall  I  have  the  honor  of  paying  my  respects 
to  you,  monsieur?  ” 

“  Come  with  me  now,”  said  the  old  man. 

The  advocate,  still  leaning  forward,  muttered  some 
excuses.  He  had,  he  said,  important  business :  he  must 
positively  return  to  his  rooms  at  once. 

“  Come,”  repeated  the  count,  in  a  tone  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  no  reply. 

Noel  obeyed. 
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“  You  have  found  your  father,”  said  M.  de  Com- 
marin  in  a  low  tone ;  “  but  I  must  warn  you,  that  you 
at  the  same  time  lose  your  independence.” 

The  carriage  started;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  count  noticed  that  Noel  had  very  modestly  taken  his 
seat  opposite  him.  This  modest  bearing  pleased  him 
much. 

“  Sit  here,  by  my  side,  monsieur,”  he  said ;  “  are  you 
not  my  son  ?  ” 

The  advocate,  without  replying,  took  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  old  man,  but  as  far  from  him  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

He  had  received  a  terrible  shock  in  Daburon’s  pres¬ 
ence;  for  he  retained  none  of  his  usual  boldness,  none 
of  that  sang-froid  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  feelings.  Fortunately,  the  ride  gave  him  time 
to  breathe,  and  to  recover  himself  a  little. 

On  the  way  from  the  palais  de  justice  to  their  home, 
not  a  word  passed  between  the  father  and  son. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  flight  of  stairs, 
and  the  count  got  out  with  Noel’s  assistance,  there  was 
great  commotion  among  the  servants. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  few  of  them  present,  nearly  all 
having  been  summoned  to  the  palais ;  but  the  count  and 
the  advocate  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  entry.  They 
came  from  the  garden,  the  stables,  the  cellar,  and  the 
kitchen.  Nearly  all  bore  marks  of  their  calling.  One 
young  groom  ran  about  with  his  wooden  shoes  filled 
with  straw,  shuffling  on  the  marble  floor  like  a  mangy 
dog  on  the  Gobelin  tapestry.  One  of  these  fellows  rec¬ 
ognized  Noel  from  his  visit  of  the  previous  Sunday ;  and 
that  was  enough  to  set  fire  to  all  these  lovers  of  gossip, 
thirsting  for  scandal. 
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Since  morning,  moreover,  the  unusual  events  at  the 
Commarin  house  had  started  a  great  uproar  in  society. 
A  thousand  stories  were  circulated,  talked  over,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  added  to  by  the  ill-natured  and  malicious, — 
some  abominably  absurd,  others  simply  idiotic.  Twenty 
people,  very  noble  and  still  more  proud,  had  not  been 
too  proud  to  send  their  most  intelligent  servants  to  pay 
a  little  visit  among  the  count’s  servants,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  learning  something  positive.  As  it  was, 
nobody  knew  any  thing ;  and  yet  everybody  was  fully  in¬ 
formed. 

Let  any  one  explain  who  can  this  very  common  phe¬ 
nomenon:  a  crime  is  committed;  justice  arrives,  wrap¬ 
ping  itself  in  mystery ;  the  police  are  still  ignorant  of  al¬ 
most  every  thing;  and  yet  details  of  the  most  minute 
character  are  circulated  about  the  streets. 

“  Ah,”  said  a  cook,  “  that  great  dark  fellow  with  the 
whiskers  is  the  count’s  true  son !  ” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  one  of  the  servants  who  had 
accompanied  M.  de  Commarin ;  “  as  for  the  other,  he  is 
no  more  his  son  than  Jean  here ;  who,  by  the  way,  will  be 
kicked  out  of  doors,  if  he  is  caught  in  here  with  his 
dirty  working-shoes  on.” 

“  Likely  story,”  exclaimed  Jean  smiling  a  little  at 
the  danger  which  threatened  him. 

“  He  has  been  expected  all  the  time,”  said  the  cook. 

“  Why,  how  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  one  day,  long  ago,  when  the  countess 
who  is  now  dead  was  out  walking  with  her  little  son, 
who  was  about  six  months  old,  the  child  was  stolen 
by  gypsies.  The  poor  lady  was  full  of  grief ;  but,  above 
all,  feared  her  husband,  who  was  not  kind  to  her.  What 
was  to  be  done?  She  purchased  a  brat  from  an  old 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  passing ;  and,  never  having 
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noticed  his  child,  the  count  has  never  known  the  differ¬ 
ence  since.” 

“  But  the  assassination  ?  ” 

“  That’s  very  simple.  When  the  woman  saw  her  brat 
in  such  a  nice  berth,  she  bled  him  finely,  and  has  kept 
up  a  system  of  blackmailing  all  along.  So  he  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  came  to  a  final  settling  with  her.” 

“  And  this  brown  fellow, — what  about  him  ?  ” 

The  orator  would  have  gone  on,  without  doubt,  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  satisfactory  explanations  of  every  thing 
if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lubin, 
who  came  from  the  palais  in  company  with  young  Jo¬ 
seph.  His  success,  so  brilliant  up  to  this  time,  was  cut 
short,  just  as  that  of  an  inferior  singer  when  the  star 
comes  pn  the  stage.  The  entire  assembly  turned  towards 
Albert’s  valet  de  chambre,  all  eyes  questioning  him.  He 
knew  at  once  that  he  was  a  man  of  importance ;  but  he 
did  not  abuse  his  advantages,  and  make  his  little  world 
languish  too  long. 

“  What  a  rascal !  ”  he  cried  out.  “  What  a  villainous 
fellow  is  this  Albert !  ” 

He  purposely  did  away  with  “  monsieur  ”  and  “  vis¬ 
count,”  and  met  with  general  approval  for  so  doing. 

“  But,”  he  added,  “  I  always  had  my  doubts.  The 
fellow  didn’t  please  me  by  half.  Just  see  to  what  we 
are  exposed  every  day  in  our  profession.  It  is  dread¬ 
fully  disagreeable.  The  judge  concealed  nothing  from 
me.  *  Lubin,’  said  he,  ‘  it  was  very  wrong  for  a  man 
like  you  to  serve  such  a  scoundrel.’  For  you  must 
know,  that,  besides  an  old  woman  of  about  eighty,  he 
also  assassinated  a  young  girl  of  twelve.  The  little 
child,  the  judge  told  me,  was  chopped  into  bits.” 

“  Ah !  ”  put  in  Joseph ;  “  he  must  have  been  a  brute. 
How  they  will  give  it  to  him  for  such  a  deed,  even 
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though  he  is  rich;  for  they  always  punish  poor  men, 
who  do  it  simply  to  gain  a  living!  ” 

“  Pshaw  !  ”  said  Lubin  in  a  knowing  tone;  “  you  will 
see  him  come  out  of  it  as  pure  as  snow.  These  rich 
men  can  do  any  thing.” 

“  But,”  said  the  cook,  “  I’d  give  willingly  a  month’s 
wages  to  be  a  mouse,  and  to  listen  to  what  the  proud 
count  and  the  tall  brown  fellow  are  talking  about.  If 
I  could  only  get  a  little  peep  through  the  key-hole.” 

This  proposition  did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  The 
servants  knew  by  experience  that,  on  important  occa¬ 
sions,  spying  was  worse  than  useless. 

M.  de  Commarin  knew  all  about  servants  from 
infancy. 

His  study  was,  therefore,  a  shelter  to  all  imprudence. 
The  sharpest  ear  placed  at  the  keyhole  could  understand 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  within,  even  when  the 
count  was  in  a  passion,  and  his  voice  loudest.  One 
alone,  Denis,  monsieur  le  premier,  as  they  called  him, 
had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  information ;  but  he 
was  well  paid  for  being  discreet :  and  he  was  discretion 
itself. 

At  this  time,  Monsieur  de  Commarin  was  sitting  in 
the  same  chair  which  he  had  beaten  with  such  a  furious 
hand  while  listening  to  Albert. 

From  the  moment  he  touched  the  step  of  his  carriage, 
the  old  gentleman  recovered  his  haughtiness.  He  be¬ 
came  even  more  arrogant  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  felt 
the  mortification  of  his  attitude  before  the  judge,  and 
wished  himself  dead  for  what  he  now  considered  an 
unpardonable  weakness. 

He  wondered  how  he  could  have  yielded  to  a  momen¬ 
tary  impulse, — how  his  grief  could  have  so  basely  be¬ 
trayed  him. 
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At  the  remembrance  of  the  avowals  wrested  from  him 
in  his  wildness,  he  blushed,  and  called  himself  the  worst 
of  names. 

Like  Albert,  the  night  before,  Noel,  having  recovered 
himself  fully,  held  himself  erect,  cold  as  marble,  respect¬ 
ful,  but  no  longer  humble. 

The  father  and  son  exchanged  glances  which  had 
nothing  of  sympathy  nor  of  friendliness. 

They  examined  one  another;  they  measured  each 
other,  much  as  two  adversaries  feel  their  way  with  their 
eyes  before  encountering  with  their  weapons. 

“  Monsieur,”  finally  said  the  count  in  a  hard  tone, 
“  henceforth  this  house  is  yours.  From  this  moment, 
you  are  the  Viscount  de  Commarin;  you  re-enter  into 
the  fulness  of  the  rights  of  which  you  have  been  de¬ 
prived.  Wait.  Listen,  before  you  thank  me.  I  wish, 
in  the  beginning,  to  relieve  you  from  all  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Had  I  been  master  of  the  situation,  I  should  never 
have  recognized  you :  Albert  should  have  remained  in 
the  position  in  which  I  placed  him.” 

“  I  understand  you,  monsieur,”  replied  Noel.  “  I 
don’t  think  that  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to  do  an  act 
like  that  by  which  you  deprived  me  of  my  birthright; 
but  I  declare  that,  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  done 
it,  I  should  have  thereafter  acted  as  you  have.  Your 
rank  was  too  conspicuous  to  permit  a  voluntary  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  It  was  a  thousand  times  better  to  suf¬ 
fer  an  injustice  to  continue  in  secret  than  to  expose 
your  name  to  the  comments  of  the  malicious.” 

This  answer  surprised  the  count,  and  very  agreeably. 
But  he  would  not  let  his  satisfaction  be  seen;  and  it 
was  with  a  still  harder  tone  that  he  continued, — 

“  I  have  no  claim,  monsieur,  upon  your  affection ;  I 
do  not  ask  for  it ;  but  I  insist  at  all  times  upon  the  ut- 
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most  deference.  It  is  traditional  in  our  house,  that  the 
son  shall  never  interrupt  his  father  when  he  is  speak¬ 
ing;  that  you  have  just  been  guilty  of.  Children  are 
not  to  judge  their  parents ;  that  also  you  have  just  done. 
When  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  my  father  was  in  his 
second  childhood ;  but  I  do  not  remember  having  raised 
my  voice  once  above  his.  This  much,  said  by  way  of 
caution,  I  continue.  I  have  undergone  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  in  providing  Albert  with  an  establishment  distinct 
from  my  own, — with  servants,  horses,  and  carriages', 
and  I  have  allowed  the  unhappy  boy  four  thousand 
francs  a  month.  I  have  decided,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  foolish  gossip,  and  to  make  your  position  the 
easier,  that  you  ought  to  hold  a  more  important  place 
in  the  house,  this  for  my  own  sake.  Further,  I  will 
increase  your  monthly  allowance  to  six  thousand  francs ; 
which  I  trust  you  will  spend  as  nobly  as  possible,  giv¬ 
ing  the  least  possible  chance  for  ridicule.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  exhort  you  to  the  utmost  caution.  Keep  close 
watch  over  yourself.  Weigh  your  words  well.  Reason 
about  your  slightest  actions.  You  will  be  the  point  of 
observation  for  thousands  of  impertinent  idlers  who 
compose  our  w.orld ;  your  blunders  will  be  their  delight. 
Do  you  fence  ?  ” 

“  Moderately  well.” 

“  So.  Do  you  ride  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  in  six  months  I  will  be  a  good  horseman, 
or  break  my  neck.” 

“  It  is  fashionable  to  be  a  horseman,  not  to  break 
one’s  neck.  Let  us  proceed.  You  will,  of  course,  not 
occupy  Albert’s  apartments.  They  will  be  closely  locked, 
as  soon  as  they  are  free  from  the  police.  Thank  heaven  ! 
the  house  is  large.  You  will  occupy  the  other  wing; 
and  there  will  be  a  separate  entrance  to  your  apart- 
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ments,  by  a  separate  staircase.  Servants,  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  furniture,  such  as  becomes  a  viscount,  will  be 
at  your  service,  cost  what  it  may,  within  forty-eight 
hours.  On  the  day  of  your  taking  possession,  you 
must  look  as  though  you  had  been  installed  for  years. 
There  will  be  great  scandal ;  but  that  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  prudent  father  might  send  you  away  for 
a  few  months  to  the  Austrian  court  or  to  the  Russian ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  such  prudence  would  be  absurd. 
Much  better  a  dreadful  outcry,  which  ends  quickly,  than 
low  murmurs  which  last  forever.  Dare  public  opinion ; 
and,  in  eight  days,  it  will  have  exhausted  its  comments, 
and  the  story  will  have  become  old.  So,  to  work! 
This  evening,  the  laborers  shall  be  here;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  present  you  to  my  servants.” 

To  put  this  purpose  into  execution,  the  count  moved 
to  touch  the  bell-rope.  Noel  stopped  him. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  interview,  the  advo¬ 
cate  had  wandered  in  the  regions  of  the  thousand  and 
one  nights,  the  wonderful  lamp  in  his  hand.  The  fairy 
reality  cast  into  the  shade  his  wildest  dreams.  He  was 
dazzled  at  the  words  of  the  count,  and  had 
need  of  all  his  reason  to  struggle  against  the 
giddiness  which  came  over  him,  at  realizing  his  great 
good  fortune.  Touched  by  a  magic  wand,  he  seemed 
to  awake  to  a  thousand  novel  and  unknown  sensations. 
He  rolled  in  purple  and  bathed  in  gold. 

But  he  knew  how  to  appear  unmoved.  His  face  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  guarding  the  secret  of  the  most 
violent  inner  excitement.  While  all  his  passions  vi¬ 
brated  within  him,  he  listened  apparently  with  a  sad 
and  almost  indifferent  coldness.” 

“  Permit  me,”  he  said  to  the  count,  “  without  over¬ 
stepping  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  respect,  to  say  a  few 
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words.  I  am  touched  more  than  I  can  express  by  your 
goodness;  and  yet,  I  beseech  you,  to  delay  its  manifes¬ 
tation.  The  proposition  I  am  about  to  suggest  may 
perhaps  appear  to  you  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  demands  the  greatest 
delicacy.  It  is  well  to  despise  public  opinion,  but  not 
to  defy  it.  I  am  certain  to  be  judged  with  the  utmost 
severity.  If  I  instal  myself  so  suddenly  in  your  house, 
what  will  they  not  say  ?  I  shall  have  the  appearance  of 
a  conqueror,  who  thinks  little,  in  attaining  his  purpose, 
of  passing  over  the  bodies  of  the  conquered.  They  will 
reproach  me  with  occupying  the  bed  still  warm  from 
Albert’s  body.  They  will  rail  bitterly  at  my  haste  in 
taking  possession.  They  will  certainly  compare  me 
to  Albert;  and  the  comparison  will  be  to  my  disadvan¬ 
tage,  because  I  seem  to  triumph  at  a  time  when  a  great 
disaster  has  fallen  upon  our  house.” 

The  count  listened  without  marked  disapproval, 
struck  perhaps  by  the  justice  of  his  reasons. 

Noel  imagined  that  his  hardness  was  much  more 
feigned  than  real;  and  this  idea  encouraged  him. 

“  I  beseech  you  then,  monsieur,”  he  continued,  “  to 
permit  me  for  the  present  in  no  way  to  change  my  mode 
of  living.  By  not  showing  myself,  I  leave  all  malicious 
remarks  to  waste  themselves  in  air, — I  let  public  opin¬ 
ion  the  better  familiarize  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  coming 
change.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  not  taking  the  world 
by  surprise.  By  waiting,  I  shall  not  have  the  air  of  an 
intruder  on  presenting  myself.  Absent,  I  shall  have 
the  advantages  which  the  unknown  always  possess, — 
I  shall  draw  to  myself  the  good  opinion  of  all  those 
who  have  envied  Albert,  I  shall  obtain  as  defenders  all 
those  servants  who  would  to-morrow  assail  me,  if  my 
elevation  came  suddenly  upon  them.  Besides,  by  this 
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delay,  I  should  accustom  myself  to  my  abrupt  change 
of  fortune.  I  ought  not  to  bring  into  your  world,  which 
is  now  mine,  the  manners  of  a  parvenu.  My  name 
ought  not  to  incommode  me,  like  an  ill-made  coat.  And, 
by  thus  acting,  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  rectify,  at 
home  and  without  noise,  the  mistakes  of  my  early  edu¬ 
cation.” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  wisest,”  murmured  the 
count. 

This  assent,  so  easily  obtained,  surprised  Noel.  He 
got  the  idea  that  the  count  had  only  wished  to  prove 
him,  to  test  him.  In  any  case,  whether  he  had  tri¬ 
umphed  by  his  eloquence,  or  whether  he  had  simply 
shunned  a  trap,  he  had  triumphed.  His  boldness  in¬ 
creased  ;  he  determined  to  make  himself  master  in  every 
way. 

“  I  must  add,  monsieur,”  he  continued,  “  that  I  have 
certain  changes  to  bring  about  in  myself.  Before  en¬ 
tering  upon  duties  in  my  new  life,  I  ought  to  finish  those 
in  my  old.  I  have  friends  and  clients.  This  event  has 
surprised  me,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  ten  years  of  hard  work  and  perseverance.  I  had 
yet  only  sown ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  gathering  in  my 
harvest.  My  name  was  already  rising.  I  had  obtained 
some  little  influence.  I  confess,  without  shame,  that  I 
have  heretofore  professed  ideas  and  opinions  that  would 
not  be  suited  to  this  house ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to-day  or  to-morrow  for  —  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  interrupted  the  count  in  a  bantering  tone, 
“  you  were  a  liberal.  It  is  a  fashionable  disease.  Al¬ 
bert  was  a  great  liberal.” 

“  My  ideas,  monsieur,”  said  Noel  eagerly,  “  were 
those  of  every  intelligent  man  who  wishes  to  rise.  Be¬ 
sides,  have  not  all  parties  one  and  the  same  aim — 
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power?  They  merely  take  different  means  of  reaching 
it.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Be  assured, 
monsieur,  that  I  will  respect  my  name,  and  think  and 
act  as  a  man  of  my  rank  should.” 

“  I  trust  so,”  said  M.  de  Commarin ;  “  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  never  make  me  regret  Albert.” 

“At  least,  monsieur,  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  But 
since  you  have  mentioned  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
young  man,  let  us  speak  of  him.” 

The  count  cast  a  look  of  defiance  upon  Noel. 

“  What  can  now.  be  done  for  Albert  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  What,  monsieur !  ”  cried  Noel  with  ardor,  “  would 
you  abandon  him,  when  he  has  not  a  friend  left  in  the 
world  ?  He  is  still  your  son,  monsieur ;  he  is  my  brother. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  borne  the  name  of  Commarin. 
All  the  members  of  a  family  are  one.  Innocent,  or 
guilty,  he  has  a  right  to  count  upon  us ;  and  we  owe  him 
our  assistance.” 

This  was  another  of  those  sentiments  which  the  count 
recognized  as  Albert’s;  and  this  second  one  again 
touched  him. 

“  What  do  you  then  hope  for,  monsieur  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  To  save  him,  if  he  is  innocent ;  and  I  love  to  believe 
that  he  is.  I  am  an  advocate,  monsieur ;  and  I  wish  to 
defend  him.  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  considerable 
talent;  in  such  a  cause,  I  must  have.  Yes,  however 
strong  the  charges  against  him  may  be,  I  will  over¬ 
throw  them.  I  will  dispel  all  doubts.  The  truth  shall 
burst  forth  through  my  voice.  I  will  find  new  accents  to 
imbue  the  judges  with  my  conviction.  I  will  save  him ; 
and  this  shall  be  my  last  cause.” 

“  And  if  he  should  confess,”  said  the  count,  “  if  he 
should  confess  ?  ” 

“  Then  monsieur,”  replied  Noel  with  a  dark  look,  “  I 
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will  render  him  the  last  service,  which  in  such  a  misfor¬ 
tune  I  should  ask  of  a  brother, — the  means  of  avoiding 
judgment.” 

“  That  is  w.ell  said,  monsieur,”  said  the  count, — 
“  very  well,  my  son.” 

And  he  extended  his  hand  to  Noel,  who  pressed  it, 
bowing  with  a  respectful  acknowledgment. 

The  advocate  breathed  again.  At  last  he  had  found 
the  way  to  the  heart  of  this  haughty  noble ;  he  had  con¬ 
quered,  he  had  pleased  him. 

“  Let  us  return  to  ourselves,”  continued  the  count. 
“  I  yield  to  the  reasons  which  you  have  suggested.  But 
do  not  consider  this  a  precedent.  I  never  retire  from  a 
plan  once  undertaken,  unless  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be 
bad,  and  contrary  to  my  interests.  But  at  least  nothing 
need  prevent  your  remaining  here  to-day,  and  dining 
with  me.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  see  where  you  can 
lodge  until  you  formally  take  possession  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  which  are  to  be  prepared  for  you.” 

Noel  ventured  to  interrupt  the  old  gentleman  again. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  when  you  bade  me  follow  you 
here,  I  obeyed  you,  as  was  my  duty.  Now  another  and  a 
sacred  duty  calls  me  away.  Madame  Gerdy  is  at  this 
moment  expiring.  Ought  I  to  leave  the  death-bed  of 
her  who  filled  my  mother’s  place?  ” 

“  Valerie !  ”  murmured  the  count. 

He  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands ;  in  one  moment  the  whole  past  rose  up  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  She  has  done  me  great  harm,”  he  murmured,  as  if 
answering  his  thoughts.  “  She  has  ruined  my  whole 
life ;  but  ought  I  to  be  implacable  ?  She  is  dying  from 
the  accusation  which  is  hanging  over  our  son,  Albert. 
It  was  I  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  Doubtless,  in  this 
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last  hour,  a  word  from  me  would  be  a  great  consolation 
to  her.  I  will  accompany  you,  monsieur.” 

Noel  started  at  this  unexpected  proposition. 

“  O  monsieur !  ”  said  he  hastily,  “  spare  yourself,  pray, 
a  heart-rending  sight.  Your  going  would  be  useless, 
Madame  Gerdy  probably  yet  exists;  but  her  mind  is 
dead.  Her  brain  was  unable  to  resist  so  violent  a  shock. 
The  unfortunate  woman  would  neither  recognize  nor 
understand  you.” 

“  Go  then  alone,”  sighed  the  count, — “  go,  my  son.” 

The  words  “  my  son,”  pronounced  with  a  marked  em¬ 
phasis,  sounded  like  a  note  of  victory  in  Noel’s  ears, 
which  only  his  studied  reserve  concealed. 

He  bowed  to  take  his  leave.  The  old  gentleman  signed 
him  to  stay. 

“  In  any  event,”  he  said,  “  a  place  at  table  will  be  set 
for  you  here.  I  dine  at  precisely  half-past  six.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you.” 

He  rang.  Monsieur  le  premier  appeared.  “  Denis,” 
said  he,  “  none  of  the  orders  I  have  given  will  affect  this 
gentleman.  You  will  tell  this  to  all  the  servants.  This 
gentleman  is  at  home  here.” 

The  advocate  took  his  leave ;  and  the  count  felt  great 
comfort  in  being  once  more  alone. 

Since  morning,  events  had  followed  one  another  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity  that  his  thoughts  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  them.  At  last,  he  was  able  to 
reflect. 

“  There,  then,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  is  my  legitimate 
son.  I  am  sure  of  his  birth,  at  any  rate.  Truly  it  would 
be  w.ith  a  bad  grace,  were  I  to  deny  him.  I  find  him  an 
exact  picture  of  myself  at  thirty.  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
this  Noel,  very  fine.  His  features  are  decidedly  in  his 
favor.  He  is  intelligent  and  acute.  He  knows  how  to 
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be  humble  without  lowering  himself,  firm  without  arro¬ 
gance.  His  new  and  unexpected  fortune  does  not  make 
him  giddy.  I  augur  well  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
bear  himself  in  prosperity.  He  thinks  well.  He  will 
carry  his  title  proudly.  And  yet  I  feel  no  sympathy 
with  him ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  regret  my  poor 
Albert.  I  never  knew  how  to  appreciate  him.  Un¬ 
happy  boy !  To  commit  a  dreadful  crime !  He  must 
have  lost  his  reason.  I  do  not  like  the  sight  of  this  one : 
he  is  too  clever.  They  say  that  he  is  perfect.  He  ex¬ 
presses,  at  least,  the  noblest  and  most  appropriate  sen¬ 
timents.  He  is  kind  and  brave,  magnanimous,  gener¬ 
ous,  heroic.  He  is  without  malice,  and  is  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  to  repay  me  for  what  I  have  done  for  him. 
He  forgives  Madame  Gerdy;  he  loves  Albert.  That 
makes  me  distrust  him.  But  all  young  men  nowadays 
are  so.  Ah !  w.e  live  in  a  happy  age.  Our  children  are 
born  free  from  all  human  mistakes.  They  have  none  of 
the  vices,  passions,  nor  prejudices  of  their  fathers;  and 
these  precocious  philosophers,  models  of  sagacity  and 
virtue,  are  incapable  of  committing  the  least  folly.  Alas ! 
Albert,  too,  was  perfect ;  and  he  has  assassinated  Clau- 
dine !  That  might  imply, — but  what  matters  it  ?  ”  he 
added,  half  aloud.  “  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  see  Valerie !  ” 

And  although  the  advocate  had  been  gone  at  least 
ten  good  minutes,  M.  de  Commarin,  not  realizing  how 
time  had  passed,  hastened  to  the  window,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  Noel  in  the  yard,  and  hailing  him. 

But  Noel  had  already  gone.  On  leaving  the  house, 
he  had  taken  a  cab  as  far  as  the  Rue  Bourgoyne,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Arrived  at  his  own  door,  he  threw  rather  than  gave 
five  francs  to  the  driver,  and  ran  rapidly  up  to  the  fourth 
story. 
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“  Who  has  called  upon  me?  ”  he  asked  of  the  maid. 

“No  one,  monsieur.” 

He  seemed  relieved  from  a  great  anxiety,  and  spoke 
again  in  a  calmer  tone. 

“  And  the  doctor  ?  ” 

“  He  came  this  morning,”  replied  the  maid,  “  while 
you  were  away;  and  he  did  not  seem  at  all  confident. 
He  has  returned  every  hour,  and  is  now  here.” 

“  Very  well.  I  am  going  in  to  speak  to  him.  If  any 
one  calls,  show  them  into  my  study,  and  call  me.” 

While  entering  Madame  Gerdy’s  chamber,  Noel  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  discover  whether  any  one  had  been 
in  during  his  absence. 

The  sick  woman,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  face  convulsed, 
lay  extended  upon  her  back. 

She  seemed  dead,  save  for  suden  starts,  which  at  in¬ 
tervals  shook  her  and  disturbed  the  bedclothes. 

Above  her  head  was  placed  a  little  vessel,  filled  with 
ice  water,  which  fell  drop  by  drop  upon  her  face  and 
upon  her  forehead,  covered  with  large  bluish  spots. 

The  table  and  mantel  were  laden  with  little  pots,  orna¬ 
mented  with  strings  of  roses,  vials  for  medicines,  and 
half-emptied  glasses. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  piece  of  linen  stained  with 
blood  showed  that  they  had  been  using  leeches. 

Near  the  fireplace,  where  burned  a  large  fire,  a  nun 
of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  crouching, 
watching  a  kettle  boil. 

She  was  a  woman  still  young,  her  face  whiter  than 
her  skirt.  Her  features  were  immovably  placid,  her  look 
mournful,  betraying  the  renunciation  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  abdication  of  all  independence  of  thought. 

Her  dress  of  gray  hung  from  her  in  large  ungraceful 
folds.  At  her  every  motion,  her  large  bead-roll  of  dyed 
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box-wood,  weighed  down  by  a  cross  and  copper  medals, 
was  shaken,  and  dragged  on  the  ground  with  a  noise 
like  a  chain. 

Upon  a  chair  opposite  the  bed  Dr'  Herve  sat,  follow¬ 
ing  apparently  with  close  attention  the  sister’s  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  raised  himself  eagerly,  as  Noel  entered. 

“  At  last  you  are  here,”  he  said,  giving  his  friend  a 
strong  grasp  of  the  hand. 

“  I  was  detained  at  the  palais,”  said  the  advocate,  as 
if  he  felt  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  absence ;  “  and 
I  have  been,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  dreadfully 
anxious.” 

He  bent  down  to  the  doctor’s  ear,  and,  with  his  voice 
trembling  with  anxiety,  asked, — 

“Well?” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  deep  dis¬ 
couragement. 

“  She  is  much  worse,”  he  replied ;  “  since  morning, 
bad  symptoms  have  succeeded  each  other  with  frightful 
rapidity.” 

He  checked  himself.  The  advocate  seized  his  arm, 
and  pinched  it.  Madame  Gerdy  had  stirred  a  little,  and 
let  a  feeble  groan  escape  her. 

“  She  understood  you,”  murmured  Noel. 

“  I  wish  it  were  so,”  said  the  doctor ;  “  it  would  be 
most  encouraging.  But  you  are  mistaken.  However, 
go  to  her.” 

He  approached  Madame  Gerdy,  and  taking  her  puise, 
examined  it  carefully ;  then,  with  the  end  of  his  finger, 
he  lightly  raised  the  eyelid. 

The  eye  appeared  dull,  glassy,  lifeless. 

“  Come,  judge  for  yourself;  take  her  hand,  speak  to 
her.” 

Noel,  trembling  all  over,  obeyed  his  friend.  He  ad- 
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vanced,  and,  leaning  on  the  bed  so  that  his  mouth  al¬ 
most  touched  her  ear,  he  murmured, — 

“  Mother,  it  is  I, — Noel, — your  own  Noel.  Speak 
to  me,  make  some  sign,  if  you  know  me,  mother.” 

It  was  in  vain ;  she  retained  her  frightful  immobility. 
Not  a  sign  of  intelligence  crossed  her  features. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  told  you  the  truth.” 

“  Poor  woman !  ”  sighed  Noel,  “  does  she  suffer  ?  ” 

“  Not  now.” 

The  nun  now  rose ;  and  she  too  came  near  the  bed. 

“  Doctor,”  said  she,  “  it  is  all  ready.” 

“  Then  call  the  maid,  sister,  to  help  us.  We  are  going 
to  apply  a  mustard  poultice.” 

The  servant  hastened  in.  In  the  arms  of  the  two 
women,  Madame  Gerdy  was  like  a  corpse,  whose  last 
toilet  they  were  making.  She  was  rigid  as  though  she 
were  dead.  She  must  have  suffered  much  and  long, 
poor  woman !  for  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  thin  she  was. 
The  nun  herself  was  affected,  although  she  had  become 
habituated  to  the  sight  of  suffering.  How  many  sick 
people  had  breathed  their  last  in  her  arms  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  she  had  gone  from  pillow  to  pillow ! 

Noel,  during  this  time,  had  retired  into  the  recess  of 
the  window,  and  pressed  his  burning  brow  against  the 
panes. 

Of  what  was  he  thinking,  while  she  was  dying  a  few 
paces  from  him, — she  who  had  given  him  so  many 
proofs  of  maternal  tenderness  and  devotion?  Did  he 
regret  her  ?  Did  he  not  think  rather  of  the  grand  and 
magnificent  existence  which  was  awaiting  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  at  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain? 
He  turned  abruptly  about,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  his 
friend. 

“  It  is  done,”  said  the  doctor ;  “  we  have  only  now 
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to  wait  the  effect  of  the  mustard.  If  she  feels  it,  it  will 
be  a  good  sign ;  if  it  has  no  effect,  we  will  try  cupping.” 

“  And  if  she  never  stirs  ?  ” 

The  doctor  answered  only  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  which  showed  his  feeling  of  absolute  powerless¬ 
ness. 

“  I  understand  your  silence,  Herve,”  murmured  Noel. 
“  Alas !  you  fear  that  to-night  she  is  lost.” 

“  Scientifically,  yes ;  but  I  do  not  yet  despair.  It  was 
hardly  a  year  ago  that  the  grandfather  of  one  of  our 
comrades  was  saved  in  an  almost  identical  case;  and  I 
have  seen  worse  cases  than  this, — where  suppuration 
had  commenced.” 

“  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  in  that  state.  Must 
she  die  without  recovering  her  reason  for  one  moment  ? 
Will  she  not  recognize  me,  speak  one  word  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  This  disease,  my  poor  friend !  baffles 
all  foresight.  Each  moment,  the  aspect  may  change, 
according  as  the  inflammation  affects  such  or  such  a  part 
of  the  encephalic  mass.  She  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter 
insensibility,  of  the  destruction  of  all  her  intellectual 
faculties,  of  drowsiness,  of  paralysis;  to-morrow,  she 
may  be  taken  with  convulsions,  accompanied  with  a 
lightness  of  the  brain,  a  fierce  delirium.” 

“  And  will  she  speak  then  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt ;  but  that  will  not  change  either  the 
nature  or  the  gravity  of  the  disease.” 

“  And  will  she  recover  her  reason  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  answered  the  doctor,  looking  fixedly  at 
his  friend ;  “  but  why  do  you  ask  that  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Herve,  one  word  from  Madame  Gerdy, 
—only  one,  would  be  of  such  use  to  me !  ” 

“  In  your  affairs,  eh?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  nothing, 
can  promise  you  nothing.  You  have  chances  in  youf 
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favor,  and  chances  against  you;  only  do  not  be  far 
away.  If  her  intelligence  returns,  it  will  be  only  by 
flashes ;  try  and  profit  by  them.  But  I  must  go,”  added 
the  doctor :  “  I  have  still  three  visits  to  make.” 

Noel  followed  his  friend.  When  he  reached  the  stair¬ 
case, — 

“  You  will  return?  ”  he  asked. 

“  This  evening,  at  nine.  There  is  no  need  of  me  at 
present.  All  depends  upon  the  watcher.  But  I  have 
chosen  a  pearl.  I  know  her  well.” 

“  It  was  you,  then,  who  brought  this  nun?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  your  permission.  Are  you  displeased  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Only,  I  confess —  ” 

“What?  you  make  a  face.  Perhaps  you  object  to 
having  your  mother  nursed  by  a  daughter  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent?  ” 

“  My  dear  Herve,  you — ” 

“  Well,  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  They  are  adroit, 
insinuating,  dangerous,  I  know.  If  I  had  an  old  uncle, 
whose  heir  I  expected  to  be,  I  shouldn’t  bring  one  of 
these  into  my  house.  These  good  daughters  are  some¬ 
times  charged  with  strange  commissions.  But  what  is 
there  to  fear  now  ?  Let  them  speak  their  foolish  words. 
Money  aside,  these  good  sisters  are  the  best  nurses  in 
the  world.  I  hope  you  will  have  one  on  your  death-bed. 
But  good-by ;  I  am  in  a  hurry.” 

So,  regardless  of  his  professional  dignity,  the  doctor 
jumped  down  the  stairs ;  while  Noel,  thoughtful,  his  face 
charged  with  anxiety,  went  back  into  Madame  Gerdy’s 
room. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  sick-room,  the  nun  awaited 
the  advocate’s  return. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  she,  “  monsieur.” 

“  You  want  something  of  me,  sister?  ” 
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*  ‘  Monsieur,  the  maid  bade  me  come  to  you  for  money ; 
she  has  no  more,  and  had  to  get  credit  at  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s.” 

“Excuse  me,  sister,”  interrupted  Noel  in  no  very 
eager  tone, — “  excuse  me  for  not  having  anticipated 
your  request ;  but  you  see  I  am  a  little  confused.” 

And,  taking  out  a  hundred  franc  note,  he  laid  it  on 
the  mantel. 

“Thanks,  monsieur,”  said  the  sister;  “I  will  keep 
account  of  all  expenses.  We  always  do  this,”  she  added; 
“it  is  more  convenient  for  the  family,  —  one  is  so 
troubled  at  seeing  one  we  love  sick.  You  have  perhaps 
not  thought  of  giving  this  poor  lady  the  sweet  aid  of  our 
beloved  religion  ?  In  your  place,  monsieur,  I  should 
send  without  delay  for  a  priest, — ” 

“Why,  sister,  you  see  the  condition  she  is  in!  She 
is  the  same  as  dead ;  you  saw  that  she  did  not  heed  my 
voice.” 

“That  is  of  little  consequence,  monsieur,”  replied  the 
sister :  ‘  ‘  you  ought  always  to  do  your  duty.  She  did 

not  reply  to  you ;  but  are  you  sure  that  she  would  not 
reply  to  a  priest?  Ah,  you  do  not  understand  all  the 
power  of  the  last  rites  !  I  have  seen  even  the  dying  re¬ 
vive  their  intelligence  and  strength  to  make  confes¬ 
sion,  and  to  receive  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  often  heard  families  say,  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  frighten  their  sick  fiiend, — that  the  sight 
of  the  minister  of  our  Lord  would  inspire  a  terror  that 
would  hasten  the  final  end.  It  is  a  grievous  error.  The 
priest  does  not  terrify ;  he  reassures  the  soul,  at  the 
beginning  of  its  long  journey.  He  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  mercy,  who  comes  to  save,  not  to  destroy. 
I  could  cite  to  you  many  cases  of  dying  people  who  have 
been  cured  simply  by  contact  with  the  sacred  balm.” 
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The  good  sister  spoke  in  a  tone  mournful  as  her  look. 
Her  heart  was  evidently  not  in  the  words  she  pronounced. 
Without  doubt,  she  had  learned  them  when  she  first 
entered  the  convent.  Then  they  expressed  something 
she  really  felt, — she  spoke  her  own  thoughts ;  but,  since 
then,  she  had  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again 
to  the  friends  of  every  sick  person,  until  they  lost  all 
meaning.  It  was  thereafter  only  a  succession  of  hack¬ 
neyed  words,  which  she  spoke  much  as  she  did  the  Latin 
words  in  her  rosary.  It  became  simply  a  part  of  her 
duties  as  nurse,  like  the  preparation  of  draughts,  and 
the  making  of  poultices. 

Noel  did  not  listen  to  her ;  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 

“  Your  dear  mother,”  continued  the  sister,  “  this  good 
lady  that  you  love  so  much,  ought  to  have  the  aid  of  her 
religion.  Do  you  wish  to  endanger  her  soul?  If  she 
could  speak  in  the  midst  of  these  cruel  sufferings — ” 

The  advocate  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  when  the 
servant  announced  that  a  gentleman,  who  would  not 
give  his  name,  wished  to  speak  with  him  on  business. 

“  I  will  come,”  he  said  quickly. 

“  What  do  you  decide,  monsieur  ?  ”  persisted  the  nun. 

“  I  leave  you  free,  sister,  to  do  as  you  may  judge 
best.” 

The  w.orthy  woman  began  to  recite  her  lesson  of 
thanks  but  uselessly.  Noel  had  disappeared  with  a  dis¬ 
pleased  look;  and  almost  immediately  she  heard  his 
voice  in  the  next  room,  saying/ — 

“  Ah,  Clergeot,  I  had  almost  given  up  seeing  you !  ” 

The  visitor,  who  awaited  the  advocate,  was  a  person 
well  known  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  from  Rue  Provence 
to  the  quarters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  all  along 
the  outer  boulevards,  from  the  embankment  of  Martyrs 
to  the  cross-roads  at  Clichy. 
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Clergeot  was  no  more  a  usurer  than  the  father  of 
M.  Jourdain  was  a  merchant.  Only  having  more  money 
than  he  could  very  well  use,  he  lent  it  to  his  friends; 
and,  in  return  for  this  kindness,  he  consented  to  receive 
interest,  which  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

The  excellent  man  positively  enjoyed  the  practice; 
and  his  honesty  was  generally  appreciated.  He  was 
never  known  to  arrest  a  debtor ;  he  preferred  to  follow 
him  without  relaxation  or  intermission  for  ten  years, 
and  drag  from  him  bit  by  bit  what  was  due  him. 

He  lived  near  the  top  of  the  Rue  Victoire.  He  had  no 
shop;  and  yet  he  sold  everything  salable,  and  some 
other  things,  too,  that  the  law  scarcely  considers  mer¬ 
chandise, — any  thing  to  be  useful  or  neighborly.  He 
often  asserted  that  he  was  not  rich.  It  was  possibly 
true.  He  was  odd,  very  covetous,  and  fearfully  bold. 
Light  in  purse  when  it  suited  him,  he  would  not  lend 
a  hundred  sous,  even  with  the  Ferriere’s  guarantee,  to 
those  who  did  not  please  him ;  but  he  would  risk  his  all 
on  the  smallest  chance  at  cards. 

His  preferred  customers  consisted  of  young  girls, 
actresses,  artists,  and  those  venturesome  fellows  who 
enter  upon  a  profession  worth  only  what  they  can  earn, 
such  as  advocates  and  doctors. 

He  lent  to  women  upon  their  present  beauty,  to  men 
upon  their  future  talent.  Slight  pledges !  His  sagacity, 
it  should  be  said,  however,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 
It  was  rarely  deceived.  A  girl  of  the  town,  furnished 
by  Clergeot,  had  a  great  start  in  the  world.  For  an 
actress  to  be  in  Clergeot’s  debt  was  a  recommendation 
preferable  to  the  warmest  criticism. 

Madame  Juliette  had  procured  this  useful  and  hon¬ 
orable  alliance  for  her  lover. 

Noel,  who  knew  well  how  sensitive  this  worthy  man 
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was  to  kind  attentions,  and  how  pleased  by  politeness, 
began  by  offering  him  a  seat,  and  asking  after  his  health. 
Clergeot  gave  details.  His  teeth  were  still  good;  but 
his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail.  His  leg  was  growing 
soft,  and  his  ear  hard.  The  chapter  of  grievances  ended, 
“  you  know,”  he  said,  “  why  I  have  come.  Your  notes 
fall  due  to-day ;  and  I  am  in  devilish  need  of  money.  I 
have  one  of  ten,  one  of  seven,  and  a  third  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  francs:  total,  twenty-two  thousand  francs.” 

“  Ah,  Clergeot,”  replied  Noel,  “  not  a  bad  joke,  this !  ” 

“  Joke?  ”  said  the  usurer;  “  I  am  not  joking  at  all.” 

“  I  hope  you  are.  Why,  it’s  just  eight  days  to-day 
since  I  wrote  to  tell  you  that  I  could  not  be  ready,  and 
asking  for  a  renewal !  ” 

“  I  remember  perfectly  receiving  your  letter.” 

“  What  do  you  say  to  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  By.my  not  answering  the  note,  I  supposed  that  you 
would  understand  that  I  could  not  comply  with  your 
request.  I  trust  that  you  will  exert  yourself  to  find  the 
amount  for  me.” 

Noel  let  a  gesture  of  impatience  escape  him. 

“  I  cannot  do  it,”  he  said ;  “  so  take  your  own  course. 
I  haven’t  a  sou.” 

“  The  devil !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  renewed  these 
notes  four  times  already  ?  ” 

“  I  know  that  the  interest  has  been  fully  and  promptly 
paid,  and  at  a  rate  which  need  not  make  you  regret  the 
investment.” 

Clergeot  never  liked  to  talk  about  the  interest  he  re¬ 
ceived. 

He  pretended  that  it  was  humiliating. 

“  I  do  not  complain ;  I  only  say  that  you  take  things 
too  easily  with  me.  If  I  had  put  your  signature  in  cir¬ 
culation,  it  would  be  paid  the  moment  it  came  due.” 
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“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Yes,  your  pride  would  not  bear  trifling ;  and  you 
would  have  found  means  to  shun  a  suit.  But  you  say, 
‘  Father  Clergeot  is  a  good  fellow :  he  is  trustworthy.’ 
But  I  am  so  only  when  it  can  do  me  no  harm.  Now, 
to-day,  I  am  in  great  need  of  funds, — in  —  great  — 
need,”  he  added,  emphasizing  each  word. 

The  old  fellow’s  decided  tone  seemed  to  disturb  the 
advocate. 

“  Must  I  repeat  it  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  I  am  completely 

drained  — com  —  plete  —  ly !  ” 

“Indeed?”  said  the  usurer;  “well,  I  am  sorry  for 
you ;  but  I  shall  have  to  put  the  papers  in  the  sheriff’s 
hands.” 

“  To  what  end  ?  Let  us  play  our  cards  out,  Monsieur 
Clergeot.  You  expect  to  increase  the  sheriff’s  revenue. 
Is  it  not  so?  After  you  have  been  to  all  the  expense, 
you  may  perhaps  recover  a  centime.  You  will  get  judg¬ 
ment  against  me.  Well,  what  then?  Do  you  think  of 
attaching?  This  is  not  my  house;  the  lease  is  in  Mad¬ 
ame  Gerdy’s  name.” 

“  I  know  all  that.  Besides,  the  sale  of  every  thing 
here  would  not  cover  the  amount.” 

“  Then  you  count  upon  dragging  me  to  Clichy !  Bad 
speculation,  I  warn  you :  you  will  not  only  lose  what  I 
owe  you,  but  much  more  beside.” 

“  Good !  ”  cried  the  honest  pawnbroker.  “  How  you 
abuse  me !  You  call  that  being  frank.  Pshaw  !  if  you 
supposed  me  capable  of  half  the  malicious  things  you 
have  said,  my  money  would  be  there  in  your  drawer, 
ready  for  me.” 

“  A  mistake  !  I  should  not  know  where  to  get  it,  un¬ 
less  by  asking  Madame  Gerdy, —  a  thing  I  would  never 
do.” 
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A  sarcastic  and  most  irritating  little  laugh,  peculiar 
to  Pere  Clergeot  interrupted  Noel. 

“  There  would  be  simply  the  trouble  of  asking,”  said 
the  usurer :  “  mamma’s  purse  has  long  been  empty ;  and 
if  the  dear  creature  should  die  now,  —  they  tell  me  she 
is  very  ill, — I  would  not  give  two  hundred  louis  for  the 
inheritance.” 

The  advocate  flushed:  his  eyes  glittered;  but  he  dis¬ 
sembled,  and  protested  with  some  spirit. 

“  We  know  what  we  know,”  continued  Clergeot  qui¬ 
etly.  “  Before  a  man  risks  his  all,  he  takes  pains  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  chances.  Mamma’s  last  money  was 
poured  out  in  October  last.  Ah!  the  Rue  Provence  is 
an  expensive  place !  I  have  made  an  estimate,  which  is 
at  home.  Juliette  is  a  charming  woman,  to  be  sure: 
she  has  not  her  equal,  I  am  convinced ;  but  she  is  expen¬ 
sive,  devilish  expensive.” 

Noel  was  enraged  at  hearing  his  Juliette  thus  spoken 
of  by  this  honorable  personage.  But  what  reply  could 
he  make?  Besides,  none  of  us  are  perfect;  and  Cler- 
geot’s  fault  was  in  not  properly  appreciating  women, 
which  doubtless  arose  from  the  business  transactions 
he  had  had  with  them.  He  was  charming  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  fair  sex,  complimenting  and  flattering 
them;  but  the  greatest  injuries  would  be  less  revolting 
than  this  impertinent  familiarity. 

“  You  have  gone  too  fast,”  he  continued,  without 
deigning  to  notice  his  customer’s  look ;  “  and  I  have  told 
you  so  before.  But,  pshaw !  you  are  wild  over  the  girl. 
You  cannot  refuse  her  any  thing.  Fool !  When  a  pretty 
girl  wants  any  thing,  you  should  let  her  teaze  for  it  a 
long  time;  it  gives  her  something  to  occupy  her  mind, 
and  keeps  her  from  thinking  of  a  quantity  of  other 
follies.  Four  real  strong  wishes,  well  managed,  ought 
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to  last  a  year.  You  don’t  know  how  to  look  after  your 
own  interests.  I  know  that  her  glance  would  strike 
terror  into  a  stone  saint;  and  she  knows  her  business 
well.  Why,  there  are  not  ten  girls  in  Paris  who  live  in 
such  style!  And  do  you  think  she  will  love  you  any 
the  more  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  she  has  ruined  you, 
she’ll  leave  you  in  the  lurch.” 

Noel  accepted  the  eloquence  of  his  prudent  banker 
something  as  a  man  without  an  umbrella  accepts  a 
shower. 

“  What  is  the  object  of  all  this?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Simply  that  I  will  not  renew  your  notes.  You  un¬ 
derstand  ?  At  the  moment  they  fall  due,  you  must  hand 
me  the  twenty-two  thousand  francs  in  question.  You 
need  not  frown :  you  will  find  means  to  do  it,  to  prevent 
my  attaching  your  goods, — not  here,  for  that  would  be 
absurd,  but  at  your  little  girl’s  house;  who  would 
scarcely  be  pleased,  and  who  won’t  hesitate  to  show  her 
displeasure.” 

“  But  it  is  her  own  house ;  and  you  have  no  right — ” 

“  What  of  that  ?  She  is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.  I 
could  well  wait ;  but  she  is  wasting  your  money.  Believe 
me,  you  had  best  parry  the  blow.  I  wish  to  be  paid  now. 
I  won’t  give  you  any  further  delay ;  because,  for  three 
months,  you  have  been  living  on  your  last  resources.  It 
won’t  do.  You  are  in  one  of  those  conditions  that  must 
be  continued  at  any  price.  You  would  burn  the  wood 
from  your  dying  mother’s  bed  to  warm  this  creature’s 
feet.  What  has  become  of  the  ten  thousand  francs  that 
you  left  with  her  the  other  evening?  Who  knows  what 
you  will  attempt,  to  procure  money?  The  idea  of  striv¬ 
ing  to  ward  it  off  fifteen  days,  three  days,  perhaps  but 
a  single  day  more !  Open  your  eyes.  I  know  the  game 
well.  If  you  do  not  leave  Juliette,  you  will  be  ruined. 
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Listen  to  a  little  good  advice,  gratis.  You  must  leave 
her,  sooner  or  later,  mustn’t  you  ?  Do  it  to-day,  then.” 

As  you  see,  our  w.orthy  Clergeot  never  minced  the 
truth  to  his  customers,  when  they  were  not  in  the  right 
path.  If  they  were  displeased,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them:  his  conscience  was  at  rest;  it  was  not  his  affair, 
who  never  did  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life. 

Noel  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  his  ill-humor  burst 
forth. 

“  Enough,”  he  cried  decidedly.  “  Do  as  you  please, 
Monsieur  Clergeot,  but  have  done  with  your  advice.  I 
prefer  the  sheriff’s  plain  prose.  If  I  have  committed 
imprudences,  I  can  repair  them,  doubtless,  much  to  your 
surprise.  Yes,  Monsieur  Clergeot,  I  can  find  the  twenty- 
two  thousand  francs ;  I  can  have  a  hundred  thousand  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  if  I  see  fit.  It  will  cost  me  the  mere 
trouble  of  asking;  but  I  do  not  see  fit.  My  expenses, 
however  displeasing  to  you,  must  remain  secret  as  here¬ 
tofore.  I  do  not  wish  that  my  embarrassment  should 
be  even  suspected.  I  will  not  relinquish,  for  your  sake, 
the  aim  that  I  have  pursued,  the  very  day  it  is  in  my 
grasp.” 

“  He  resists,”  thought  the  usurer ;  “  he  is  less  deeply 
involved  than  I  had  imagined.” 

“  So,”  continued  the  advocate,  “  take  your  paper  to 
the  sheriff.  In  eight  days,  I  shall  be  summoned  before 
the  court  of  commerce ;  and  I  shall  ask  for  twenty-five 
days’  delay,  which  the  judges  always  grant  to  an  embar¬ 
rassed  debtor.  Twenty-five  and  eight,  all  the  world 
over,  make  just  thirty-three  days.  That  is  precisely  the 
respite  I  need.  Let  us  resume ;  accept  from  me  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  twenty-four  thousand  francs  in  six  weeks, 
or  go  at  once  for  the  sheriff.” 

“And  in  six  weeks,”  replied  the  usurer,  “you  will 
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be  in  precisely  the  same  condition  you  are  to-day.  And 
forty-five  days  more  of  Juliette  will  —  ” 

“  Monsieur  Clergeot,”  answered  Noel,  “  long  before 
that  time,  my  position  will  be  completely  changed.  But 
I  have  finished,”  he  added  rising ;  “  and  my  time  is  val¬ 
uable,” 

“  One  moment,  you  impatient  fellow,”  interrupted  the 
good-natured  banker,  “  you  said  twenty-four  thousand 
francs  in  forty-five  days  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  That  is  about  sixty-five  per  cent, —  pretty  fair 
interest.” 

“  I '  never  cavil  about  interest,”  said  Clergeot ; 
“  but—” 

He  looked  sharply  at  Noel,  rubbing  his  chin  violently, 
a  movement  which  in  him  indicated  intense  brain  work. 

“  Only,”  he  continued,  “  I  should  like  to  know  upon 
what  you  are  counting.” 

“  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  will  know  it  ere  long, 
in  common  with  all  the  world.” 

“  I  have  it,”  cried  Clergeot, — “  I  have  it ;  you  are 
going  to  marry.  You  have  found  an  heiress ;  your  little 
Juliette  told  me  something  of  that  sort  this  morning. 
Ah !  you  are  going  to  marry.  Is  she  pretty  ?  But  what 
matters  it?  She  has  a  full  purse,  eh?  You  wouldn't 
take  her  without  that.  Then  you  will  keep  house  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  say  so.” 

“  That’s  right.  Be  discreet.  But  I  can  take  a  hint. 
One  word  more.  Be  careful ;  your  little  girl  has  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  truth.  You  are  right;  it  wouldn’t  do  to 
be  seeking  money  now.  The  slightest  mis-step  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  your  father-in-law  upon  the  track  of 
your  financial  position;  and  you  would  lose  the  girl. 
Marry,  and  settle  down.  But  conceal  it  from  Juliette ; 
or  I  would  not  give  a  hundred  sous  for  your  wedding. 
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So  it  is  settled.  Prepare  a  bill  of  exchange  for  twenty- 
four  thousand  francs,  and  I  will  bring  your  notes  to  you 
on  Monday.” 

“  You  haven’t  them  with  you,  then?  ” 

“  No.  And,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  confess  that, 
knowing  well  I  should  get  nothing  from  you,  I  left  them 
with  others, — with  the  sheriff.  However,  you  may  rest 
easy ;  you  have  my  word.” 

Clergeot  made  an  appearance  of  retiring;  but,  just  as 
he  was  going  out,  he  turned  sharply  around. 

“  I  forgot,”  said  he ;  “  while  you  are  about  it,  you  can 
make  the  bill  for  twenty-six  thousand  francs.  Your 
little  girl  ordered  some  dresses,  which  I  shall  de¬ 
liver  to-morrow :  they  may  as  well  be  paid  in  the  same 
way.” 

The  advocate  began  to  remonstrate.  He  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  refuse  to  pay,  only  he  thought  he  ought  to  be 
consulted  in  the  purchase.  He  didn’t  like  this  way  of 
disposing  of  his  money. 

“  What  a  fellow !  ”  said  the  usurer,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  “  do  you  want  to  make  the  girl  unhappy  ? 
You  must  keep  her  in  good  humor ;  think  how  she  might 
affect  the  marriage.  And  you  know  that,  if  you  need 
any  advances  for  the  wedding,  you  have  but  to  guaran¬ 
tee  me.  Speak  to  your  notary,  and  every  thing  shall  be 
arranged.  But  I  must  go.  On  Monday,  then?” 

Noel  watched,  to  make  sure  that  the  usurer  had  ac¬ 
tually  gone.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  lingering  on 
the  staircase,  “  Fool !  ”  he  cried,  “  miserable  thieving 
old  skinflint!  He  is  on  the  wrong  track, — the  track, 
however,  that  he  himself  chose  to  pursue.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing,  if  this  should  get  to  the  count’s  ears. 
Miserable  usurer!  I  feared  for  awhile  that  I  should 
have  to  tell  him  all.” 
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While  inveighing  thus  against  his  banker,  the  advo¬ 
cate  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  Half-past  five  already,”  he  said. 

His  indecision  was  great.  Should  he  dine  with  his 
father?  Could  he  leave  Madame  Gerdy?  He  longed 
to  dine  at  the  Commarin  house ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  leave  a  dying  woman ! 

“  Decidedly,”  he  said,  “  I  can’t  go.” 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  with  all  haste  wrote  a 
letter  of  apology  to  his  father.  Madame  Gerdy,  he 
wrote,  might  breathe  her  last  at  any  moment:  he  must 
remain  within  call. 

After  he  had  bade  the  servant  give  the  note  to  a  mes¬ 
senger,  to  carry  it  to  the  count,  a  sudden  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  him. 

“  Does  madame’s  brother,”  he  asked,  “  know  that 
she  is  dangerously  ill  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,  monsieur,”  replied  the  girl ;  “  at  any 
rate,  it  was  not  my  fault.” 

“  What,  did  you  not  think  to  inform  him,  in  my  ab¬ 
sence?  Run  to  his  house  quickly.  Have  him  sought 
for,  if  he  is  not  at  home ;  bring  him  here.” 

More  tranquil  after  that,  he  went  in  to  sit  in  the  sick 
room.  The  lamp  was  lighted ;  and  the  sister  moved  back 
and  forth,  putting  every  thing  in  place,  dusting  and  ar¬ 
ranging.  She  wore  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  did  not 
escape  Noel. 

“  Have  we  any  gleam  of  hope,  sister?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Perhaps,”  replied  the  nun.  “  The  priest  has  been 
here,  monsieur:  your  dear  mother  did  not  notice  his 
presence ;  but  he  is  coming  back.  That  is  not  all.  Since 
the  priest  was  here,  the  mustard  has  taken  admirably. 
The  skin  is  quite  reddened.  I  am  sure  she  feels.” 

“  God  grant  it,  sister  1  ” 
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“Oh,  I  have  already  been  praying!  But  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  leave  her  alone  a  minute.  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  all  with  the  maid.  When  the  doctor  comes,  I 
shall  lie  down,  and  she  will  watch  until  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  will  then  rise  and  —  ” 

“  You  may  both  go  and  rest  yourselves,  sister,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Noel.  “  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep :  so  I  will 
watch  all  night.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tabaret  did  not  consider  himself  defeated,  because 
he  had  been  repulsed  by  the  judge  of  inquiry,  when  ir¬ 
ritated  by  a  long  day’s  examination.  You  may  call  it 
a  fault  or  an  accomplishment ;  but  the  old  man  was  more 
obstinate  than  a  mule.  To  the  excess  of  despair  to  which 
he  succumbed  in  the  gallery,  there  soon  succeeded  that 
firm  resolution  which  upheld  him  in  danger.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  took  possession  of  him.  Was  that  a  time 
to  yield  to  discouraging  idleness,  when  the  life  of  a 
fellow-man  hung  on  each  moment?  Inaction  would 
be  unpardonable.  He  had  plunged  an  innocent  man 
into  the  abyss ;  and  he  must  draw  him  out, — he  alone, 
if  no  one  would  lend  their  aid.  Pere  Tabaret,  as  well 
as  the  judge,  gave  way  to  weariness.  On  reaching  the 
open  air,  he  perceived  that  he,  too,  had  need  of  rest. 
The  emotions  of  the  day  had  prevented  him  from  feel¬ 
ing  hungry ;  and,  since  morning,  he  had  taken  nothing 
but  one  glass  of  water.  He  entered  a  restaurant  on  the 
boulevard,  and  ordered  supper. 

While  he  ate,  not  only  his  courage,  but  his  confidence 
came  insensibly  back  to  him.  It  was  with  him,  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  world :  he  who  does  not  know  how  often 
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the  course  of  his  ideas  may  change,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  a  repast,  should  be  very  modest.  A  phil¬ 
osopher  has  plainly  demonstrated  that  heroism  is  but  an 
affair  of  the  stomach. 

The  old  fellow,  looked  at  the  situation  in  a  much  less 
sombre  light.  Was  there  not  plenty  of  time  before  him  ? 
What  could  not  such  a  man  as  he  do  in  a  month  ?  Was 
his  usual  penetration  to  fail  him  now?  Certainly  not. 
His  great  regret  was,  his  inability  to  let  Albert  know 
that  some  one  was  working  for  him. 

He  was  entirely  another  man,  upon  leaving  the  table ; 
and  it  was  with  a  cheerful  step  that  he  walked  towards 
the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  Nine  o’clock  sounded,  as  the  por¬ 
ter  opened  the  door  for  him.  He  jumped  up  stairs  four 
steps  at  a  time,  to  receive  news  of  his  old  friend,  of  her 
whom  he  used  formerly  to  call  the  excellent,  the  worthy 
Madame  Gerdy. 

Noel  opened  the  door  to  him, — Noel,  who  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  thinking  of  the  past ;  for  he  looked  as  sad  as 
though  the  dying  woman  was  really  his  mother. 

In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  circumstance,  Pere 
Tabaret  for  a  few  moments  could  not  help  thinking  of 
certain  difficulties  which  he  should  experience. 

He  knew  very  well,  that,  finding  himself  with1  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  he  would  be  unavoidably  led  to  speak  of  the 
Lerouge  affair ;  and  how  could  he  do  this,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  the  particulars  much  better  than  his  young  friend 
himself,  without  exposing  himself  to  betrayal  ?  But  a 
single  imprudent  word  would  reveal  the  part  he  was 
playing  in  this  sad  drama.  Now  it  was  from  his  dear 
Noel,  the  future  Viscount  de  Commarin,  above  all 
others,  that  he  wished  entirely  to  conceal  his  connection 
with  the  police. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thirsted  to  know  what  had 
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passed  between  the  advocate  and  the  count.  The  single 
point  possessed  an  interest  that  aroused  his  curiosity. 
At  last,  as  he  could  not  restrain  its  gratification,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  close  watch  upon  his  language  and  re¬ 
main  constantly  on  his  guard. 

The  advocate  took  the  old  man  into  Madame  Gerdy’s 
room.  •  Her  condition,  since  afternoon,  had  changed 
a  little ;  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  for  good  or 
bad.  One  thing  was  evident,  her  depression  was  less 
profound.  Her  eyes  still  remained  fixed ;  but  certain 
quiverings  of  the  lids  w.ere  evident.  She  moved  on  her 
pillow,  and  moaned  feebly. 

“  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  ”  asked  Pere  Tabaret, 
in  that  low  whisper  one  unconsciously  takes  in  a  sick 
room. 

“He  is  just  gone,”  replied  Noel;  “before  long  all 
will  be  over.” 

The  old  man  advanced  on  tip-toe,  and  looked  at  the 
dying  woman  with  evident  emotion. 

“  Poor  woman !  ”  he  murmured ;  “  the  good  God  is 
merciful  in  taking  her.  She  perhaps  suffers ;  but  what  is 
this  pain,  compared  to  what  she  would  feel  if  she  knew 
that  her  son,  her  true  son,  was  in  prison,  accused  of 
murder  ?  ” 

“  That  is  what  I  keep  repeating  to  myself,”  said  Noel, 
“  to  console  me  for  this  sight ;  for  I  always  loved  her, 
my  old  friend :  for  me,  she  is  still  my  mother.  You 
have  heard  me  upbraid  her,  have  you  not?  I  have 
twice  treated  her  very  harshly.  I  thought  I  hated  her ; 
but  here,  at  the  moment  of  losing  her,  I  forget  every 
wrong  she  has  done  me,  only  to  remember  her  tender^ 
ness.  Yes,  much  better  death  for  her !  And  yet  I  cannot 
think,  no,  I  cannot  think  her  son  guilty.” 

“  What !  is  it  possible,  you,  too?  ” 
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Pere  Tabaret  put  so  much  warmth  and  vivacity  into 
this  exclamation,  that  Noel  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
wonder.  He  felt  the  color  rising  in  his  cheeks,  and  he 
hastened  to  explain  himself.  “  I  said,  ‘  you,  too/  ”  he 
continued,  “  because  that  I,  thanks  perhaps  to  my  inex¬ 
perience,  am  persuaded  of  the  innocence  of  this  young 
man.  I  cannot  in  the  least  imagine  a  man  of  that  rank 
meditating  and  accomplishing  so  cowardly  a  crime.  I 
have  spoken  with  many  persons  on  this  matter  which  has 
made  so  much  noise ;  and  everybody  is  of  my  opinion. 
He  has  public  opinion  in  his  favor ;  that  is  already  some¬ 
thing.” 

Seated  near  the  bed,  sufficiently  far  from  the  lamp  to 
be  in  the  shadow,  the  nun  hastily  knitted  stockings  des¬ 
tined  for  the  poor.  It  was  a  purely  mechanical  work; 
during  which  she  usually  prayed.  But,  since  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Pere  Tabaret,  she  forgot,  in  listening,  her  ever¬ 
lasting  prayer.  What  did  this  conversation  mean  ?  Who 
could  this  woman  be?  And  this  young  man  who  was 
not  her  son,  and  who  yet  called  her  mother,  and  at  the 
same  time  spoke  of  a  veritable  son  accused  of  being  an 
assassin?  Before  this  she  had  overheard  mysterious  re¬ 
marks  between  Noel  and  the  doctor.  Into  what  singular 
house  had  she  fallen  ?  She  was  a  little  afraid ;  and  her 
conscience  was  sorely  troubled.  Was  she  not  sinning? 
She  resolved  to  tell  all  to  the  priest,  when  he  returned. 

“  No,”  said  Noel, — “  no,  Tabaret ;  Albert  has  not 
public  opinion  with  him.  We  are  sharper  than  that  in 
France,  you  must  know.  When  a  poor  devil  is  ar¬ 
rested,  entirely  innocent,  perhaps,  of  the  crime  charged 
against  him,  we  usually  throw  stones  at  him.  We  keep 
all  our  pity  for  him,  who,  without  doubt  the  criminal, 
comes  before  the  court  of  assizes.  As  long  as  justice 
hesitates,  we  side  with  the  prosecution  against  the 
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prisoner.  The  moment  she  announces  that  the  man  is 
a  criminal,  all  our  sympathies  are  in  favor  of  acquitting 
him.  That’s  public  opinion.  You  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  affects  me  but  little.  I  despise  it  to  such 
an  extent,  that  if,  as  I  dare  still  hope,  Albert  is  not  re¬ 
leased,  I  will  be  his  defender.  Yes,  I  have  told  my 
father  as  much,  the  Count  de  Commarin.  I  will  be  his 
advocate;  I  will  save  him.” 

Gladly  would  the  old  man  have  thrown  himself  on 
Noel’s  neck.  He  longed  to  say  to  him,  “  We  two  will 
save  him.”  But  he  restrained  himself.  Would  not 
the  advocate  misunderstand  him,  if  he  confessed?  He 
resolved,  however,  to  reveal  all  if  it  became  necessary, 
and  if  Albert’s  interests  took  a  more  dangerous  turn. 
For  the  present,  he  contented  himself  with  strongly 
approving  his  young  friend. 

“  Bravo !  my  child,”  said  he ;  “  you  have  a  noble 
heart.  I  feared  to  see  you  spoiled  by  wealth  and  rank. 
Pardon  me;  you  remain,  I  see,  what  you  have  always 
been  in  your  humble  position.  But,  tell  me,  have  you, 
then,  seen  your  father,  the  count  ?  ” 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Noel  seemed  to  notice  the 
eyes  of  the  sister;  which,  lighted  by  eager  curiosity, 
glittered  in  the  shadow  like  carbuncles.  By  a  look,  he 
pointed  her  out  to  the  old  man,  and  said, — 

“  I  have  seen  him ;  and  every  thing  is  arranged  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  will  tell  you  all,  in  detail,  by-and- 
by,  when  we  are  more  by  ourselves.  By  this  bedside,  I 
almost  blush  at  my  happiness.” 

Tabaret  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  re¬ 
ply  and  this  promise.  Seeing  that  he  should  learn 
nothing  this  evening,  he  spoke  of  going  to  bed.  declar¬ 
ing  himself  wearied  out,  as  the  result  of  certain  things 
he  had  had  to  do  during  the  day.  .Noel  did  not  urge 
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his  remaining.  He  himself  was  waiting,  he  said,  for 
Madame  Gerdy’s  brother,  who  had  been  sent  for  sev¬ 
eral  times  without  finding  him  in.  He  would  be  much 
embarrassed,  he  added,  in  this  brother’s  presence;  he 
did  not  yet  know  what  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue. 
Should  he  tell  him  all?  But  that  would  only  increase 
his  grief.  On  the  other  hand,  silence  obliged  him  to 
play  a  difficult  part.  The  old  man  advised  him  to  keep 
silent,  to  put  off  all  explanation  until  later. 

“  What  a  fine  fellow  is  this  Noel !  ”  murmured  Pere 
Tabaret,  on  gaining  his  apartments  as  gently  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

He  had  been  absent  from  home  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  he  had  to  go  through  a  formidable  scene  with  his 
household.  Mannette  was  in  a  particularly  bad  humor : 
so  she  declared  decidedly,  and  once  for  all,  that  she 
would  get  a  new  place,  if  her  master  did  not  change  his 
conduct. 

She  had  remained  awake  all  night,  in  a  terrible 
fright,  listening  to  the  least  sound  on  the  stairway,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  her  master  brought  home  on  a  litter,  as¬ 
sassinated.  Then  there  had  been  great  commotion  in 
the  house.  M.  Gerdy  had  gone  out  a  short  time  after 
monsieur,  and  had  returned  two  hours  later.  After  he 
had  come  in,  there  had  been  constant  inquiries  for  the 
doctor.  Such  goings  on  would  be  the  death  of  her, 
without  forgetting  her  temperament,  which  could  not 
endure  these  constant  worries.  But  Mannette  forgot 
that  the  worry  was  not  on  her  master’s  account  nor 
on  Noel’s  but  for  a  little  affair  of  her  own, — one  of 
those  handsome  guards  of  Paris  having  promised  to 
marry  her,  but  for  whom  she  had  waited  in  vain, — the 
rascal ! 

She  burst  forth  in  reproaches,  while  she  was  laying 
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the  table  for  her  master,  too  frank,  she  declared,  to 
keep  any  thing  on  her  mind,  and  keep  her  mouth  closed, 
when  she  felt  so  much  interest  in  monsieur,  in  his 
health  and  reputation.  Monsieur  made  no  reply,  not 
being,  in  the  mood  for  argument.  He  bent  his  head  to 
the  squall,  turning  his  back  to  the  storm.  But,  when 
Mannette  had  finished  her  preparations,  he  shoved  her 
out  of  the  room  without  ceremony,  and  double  locked 
the  door. 

He  busied  himself  in  forming  a  new  line  of  battle, 
and  in  deciding  upon  prompt  and  active  measures. 
Rapidly  he  analyzed  the  situation.  Had  he  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  investigations?  No.  Had  his  calcula¬ 
tions  of  probabilities  been  erroneous?  No.  He  had 
started  with  a  positive  fact,  the  murder.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  particulars ;  his  inferences  were  correct, 
and  must  inevitably  point  at  a  criminal  such  as  he  had 
indicated:  and  this  criminal  could  not  be  Monsieur 
Daburon’s  prisoner.  His  confidence  in  a  judicial  axiom 
had  led  him  astray,  when  he  pointed  out  Albert. 

“  See,”  thought  he,  “  where  their  standard  opinions 
and  absurd  axioms,  all  cut  and  dried,  lead  us,  when 
they  are  foolishly  followed,  like  the  landmarks  on  a 
road !  Left  free  to  my  own  inspirations,  I  formed  this 
case  very  profoundly.  I  did  not  trust  to  chance.  The 
formula,  ‘  Seek  out  the  one  whom  the  crime  benefits  * 
may  be  as  often  absurd  as  true.  The  heirs  of  a  man 
assassinated  are  in  reality  all  benefited  by  a  murder; 
while  the  assassin  receives  at  most  the  watch  or  purse 
of  the  victim.  Three  persons  were  interested  in  the 
death  of  the  Widow  Lerouge, — Albert,  Madame  Gerdy, 
and  the  Count  de  Commarin.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
Albert  is  not  the  criminal.  It  is  not  Madame  Gerdy, 
who  has  been  killed  by  the  unexpected  announcement 
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of  the  crime.  There  remains,  then,  the  count.  Can  it 
be  he?  He  certainly  did  not  do  it  himself.  He  hired 
some  wretch, — a  wretch  of  good  position,  if  you  please, 
wearing  well-varnished  boots  of  a  good  make,  and 
smoking  trabucos  with  an  amber  mouth-piece.  These 
villains  of  good  position  ordinarily  lack  nerve.  They 
cheat,  they  forge ;  but  they  don’t  assassinate.  But  here 
the  count  would  simply  exchange  a  rabbit  for  a  hare. 
He  would  merely  substitute  one  accomplice  for  another 
still  more  dangerous.  That  would  be  idiotic;  and  the 
count  is  an  intelligent  man.  He  is,  therefore,  out  of 
the  question.  I  shall  have  to  start  off  on  another  tack. 

“  Another  thing,  the  Widow  Lerouge,  who  so  dex¬ 
terously  exchanged  the  children  while  nursing  them, 
would  be  very  likely  to  undertake  a  number  of  danger¬ 
ous  commissions.  Who  can  prove  that  she  has  not 
made  it,  before  now,  the  interest  of  some  one  else  to  get 
her  out  of  the  way?  There  is  a  mystery  here.  I  am 
impatient ;  but  I  have  not  yet  unraveled  it.  One  thing 
is  sure  though,  she  was  not  assassinated  to  prevent 
Noel  from  recovering  his  rights.  She  must  have  been 
suppressed  for  some  analogous  reason,  by  a  bold,  ex¬ 
perienced  scoundrel,  who  wore  the  clothing  I  fixed 
upon  Albert.  It  is,  then,  this  scent  I  must  follow. 
And,  above  all,  I  must  have  the  past  history  of  this 
obliging  widow:  and  I  will  have  it,  too;  for  the  in¬ 
vestigations  ordered  at  her  birthplace  will  be  in  court 
to  morrow.” 

Returning  now  to  Albert,  Pere  Tabaret  weighed  the 
charges  which  were  brought  against  the  young  man, 
and  reckoned  the  chances  which  he  still  had. 

“  From  the  look  of  things,”  he  murmured,  I  see 
only  luck  and  myself ;  that  is  to  say,  absolutely  nothing 
in  his  favor  at  present.  As  to  the  charges,  they  are 
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countless.  However,  it  is  no  use  going  over  them. 
It  is  I  who  amassed  them ;  and  I  know  what  they  are 
worth!  At  once  every  thing  and  nothing.  What  do 
signs  prove,  however  striking  they  may  be,  in  this  case, 
where  one  ought  to  disbelieve  even  the  witness  of  his 
own  senses  ?  Albert  is  a  victim  of  the  most  remarkable 
coincidences:  but  one  word  might  explain  them.  I 
have  seen  many  just  such  cases.  It  was  even  worse 
in  the  affair  of  my  little  tailor.  At  five  o’clock,  he 
bought  a  knife,  which  he  showed  to  ten  of  his  friends, 
saying,  this  is  for  my  wife,  who  is  an  idle  jade,  and 
who  plays  me  false  with  my  servants.  In  the  evening, 
the  neighbor  heard  a  terrible  quarrel  between  the  cou¬ 
ple, — cries,  threats,  stamping,  blows;  then  suddenly 
all  was  quiet.  The  next  day,  the  tailor  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  house ;  and  they  discovered  the  woman 
dead,  with  the  very  same  knife  buried  to  the  hilt  be¬ 
tween  her  shoulders.  Ah,  well!  it  turned  out  it  was 
not  the  husband  who  had  planted  it  there ;  it  was  a  jeal¬ 
ous  lover.  After  that,  what  is  to  be  believed  ?  Albert, 
it  is  true,  will  not  give  an  account  of  how  he  passed  the 
evening.  That  does  not  affect  me.  The  question  for 
me  is  not  to  prove  where  he  was  but  that  he  was  not  at 
Jonchere.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Gevrol  was  on  the  right 
track.  I  hope  so,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Yes; 
God  grant  that  he  may  be  successful.  My  vanity  and 
my  mad  presumption  will  deserve  the  slight  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  triumph  over  me.  What  would  I  not  give 
to  establish  this  man’s  innocence  ?  Half  of  my  fortune 
would  be  but  a  small  sacrifice.  If  I  should  be  foiled ; 
if,  after  having  caused  the  evil,  I  should  find  myself 
powerless  to  undo  it !  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  went  to  bed,  shuddering  at  this  last 
thought.  He  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  terrible  nightmare. 
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Lost  in  that  vulgar  crowd,  which,  on  the  days  when 
society  revenges  itself,  presses  about  the  Place  de  la 
Roquette  and  watches  the  last  convulsions  of  one  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  he  attended  Albert’s  execution.  He 
saw  the  unhappy  boy,  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
his  collar  turned  down,  ascend,  supported  by  a  priest, 
the  steep  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  scaffold.  He 
saw  him  upright  upon  the  fatal  platform,  throwing  his 
pious  gaze  upon  the  dismayed  assembly.  Soon  the 
eyes  of  the  condemned  man  met  his  own ;  and,  break¬ 
ing  his  cords,  he  pointed  him,  Tabaret,  out  in  the  crowd 
saying,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  There  is  my  assassin.”  Then, 
a  great  clamor  arose  to  curse  him.  He  wished  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  but  his  feet  were  nailed  to  the  ground.  He  tried 
to  close  his  eyes;  he  could  not.  A  force  unknown 
and  irresistible  compelled  him  to  look.  Then  Albert 
again  cried  out,  “  I  am  innocent ;  the  guilty  one  is — ” 
He  pronounced  some  name:  the  crowd  repeated  the 
name;  and  he  alone  did  not  understand  it.  Finally 
the  head  of  the  condemned  man  fell. 

The  old  man  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  awoke  in  a  cold 
perspiration.  It  took  him  some  time  to  convince  him¬ 
self  that  nothing  was  real  of  this  which  he  had  felt 
and  seen  and  that  he  was  actually  in  his  own  house,  in 
his  own  bed :  it  was  only  a  dream !  But  dreams  some¬ 
times  are,  they  say,  warnings  from  heaven.  His  im¬ 
agination  was  in  that  excited  condition  that  he  made 
unheard  of  efforts  to  recall  the  name  of  the  criminal 
pronounced  by  Albert.  Not  succeeding,  he  got  up  and 
lighted  his  candle.  The  darkness  made  him  afraid. 
The  night  peoples  itself  with  phantoms.  It  was  no 
longer  with  him  a  question  of  sleep.  Beset  with  these 
anxieties,  he  accused  himself  most  severely,  and 
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harshly  reproached  the  occupation  he  had  until  now  so 
delighted  in.  Poor  humanity  ! 

He  was  mad  to  fix  the  day  when  it  first  came  into  his 
head  to  seek  employment  in  the  Rue  Benjamin  Frere — 
noble  hobby,  truly,  for  a  man  of  his  age,  a  good  quiet 
citizen  of  Paris,  rich  and  esteemed  by  all !  And  to 
think  that  he  had  been  proud  of  his  exploits,  that  he  had 
boasted  of  his  cunning,  that  he  had  plumed  himself  on  his 
keenness  of  scent,  that  he  had  been  flattered  by  that 
ridiculous  soubriquet  “  Tirauclair.”  Old  fool!  What 
had  he  gained  from  the  business  of  bloodhound?  All 
sorts  of  annoyance,  the  contempt  of  the  world,  without 
counting  the  danger  of  contributing  to  the  conviction  of 
an  innocent  man.  Why  had  he  not  taken  warning  by 
the  case  of  the  little  tailor  ? 

Recalling  the  few  satisfactions  of  the  past,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  present  anguish,  he  resolved  that 
he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  Albert  once 
saved,  he  would  seek  some  amusement  less  dangerous, 
and  more  generally  appreciated.  He  would  break  the 
connection  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  the  police 
and  justice  might  go  on  without  him. 

At  last  the  day,  which  he  had  awaited  with  feverish 
impatience,  dawned.  To  pass  the  time,  he  dressed 
himself  slowly,  with  much  care,  trying  to  occupy  his 
mind  with  little  details,  until  an  hour  had  passed ;  du¬ 
ring  which  he  had  looked  twenty  times  at  the  clock,  to 
see  if  it  had  not  stopped.  In  spite  of  all  this  delay,  it 
was  not  eight  o’clock  when  he  caused  himself  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  judge’s  door,  praying  him  to  excuse,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  his  business,  a  visit  too 
early  not  to  be  unwelcome. 

Excuses  were  superfluous.  They  did  not  disturb 
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Monsieur  Daburon  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Already 
he  was  at  work.  He  received,  with  his  usual  kindness, 
the  old  amateur  detective,  and  even  joked  with  him  a 
little  on  his  absurdity  of  the  night  before.  Who  would 
have  thought  his  nerves  so  sensitive?  Doubtless  the 
night  had  brought  deliberation.  Had  he  recovered  his 
old  good  sense?  or  had  he  put  his  hand  on  the  true 
criminal  ? 

This  trifling  tone  in  a  magistrate,  who  was  accused 
of  being  grave  even  to  a  fault,  troubled  the  old  man. 
Did  not  this  quizzing  hide  a  determination  to  neglect 
all  that  he  could  say?  He  believed  it  did;  and  it  was 
without  the  least  deception  that  he  commenced  his 
pleading. 

He  put  the  case  more  calmly  this  time,  but  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  well-digested  conviction.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  heart,  he  spoke  to  the  reason; 
but,  although  doubt  is  essentially  contagious,  he  neither 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judge,  nor  shaking  his 
opinion.  His  strongest  arguments  were  of  no  more 
avail  against  Daburon’s  absolute  conviction  than  bul¬ 
lets  of  crumbs  of  bread  against  a  breastplate.  And,  at 
his  failure,  he  was  in  no  way  surprised. 

Pere  Tabaret  had  on  his  side  only  a  subtle  theory, 
words;  Daburon  possessed  palpable  testimony,  facts. 
And  such  was  this  cause,  that  all  the  reasons  brought 
forward  by  the  old  man  to  justify  Albert  simply  reacted 
upon  him,  and  confirmed  his  guilt. 

A  repulse  at  the  judge’s  hands  had  entered  too  much 
into  Tabaret’s  calculations  for  him  to  appear  troubled 
or  discouraged.  He  declared  that,  for  the  present,  he 
would  insist  no  more:  he  had  full  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  impartiality  of  the  judge  of  inquiry.  It 
sufficed  him  to  have  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the 
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influences  which  he  himself  had  unfortunately  used  in 
working  up  the  case. 

He  was  going,  he  added,  to  busy  himself  with  hunt¬ 
ing  up  “  new  signs.”  They  were  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  inquiry;  and  they  were  yet  ignorant  of  very 
many  things,  even  of  the  past  life  of  the  Widow  Le- 
rouge.  New  facts  may  come  to  light.  Who  knows 
what  testimony  the  man  with  the  rings  in  his  ears,  who 
was  now  being  pursued  by  Gevrol,  may  give.  All  en¬ 
raged  within,  and  longing  to  injure  in  some  way  the 
“  idiot  magistrate,”  as  he  called  the  judge,  Pere  Tab- 
aret  forced  himself  to  be  humble  and  polite.  He  wished, 
he  said,  to  keep  track  of  the  examination,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  result  of  future  investigations.  He 
finally  ended  by  asking  permission  to  communicate  with 
Albert.  He  thought  his  services  deserved  this  slight 
favor.  He  wished  an  interview  of  only  ten  minutes 
without  witnesses. 

Daburon  refused  this  request.  He  declared,  that, 
for  the  present,  the  prisoner  must  continue  to  remain 
strictly  in  solitary  confinement. 

As  a  sort  of  consolation,  he  added  that,  in  three  or 
four  days,  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  change  this  de¬ 
cision,  provided  the  motives  which  caused  it  no  longer 
existed. 

“Your  refusal  is  cruel,  monsieur,”  said  Pere  Tab- 
aret ;  “  but  I  understand  it,  and  obey.” 

That  was  his  only  complaint;  and  he  withdrew  al¬ 
most  immediately,  fearing  that  he  could  no  longer  mas¬ 
ter  his  irritation. 

He  felt,  that,  besides  the  great  happiness  of  saving 
an  innocent  man,  compromised  by  his  imprudence,  he 
should  experience  an  unspeakable  delight  in  avenging 
himself  upon  the  stubbornness  of  the  judge. 
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“  Three  or  four  days,”  he  muttered,  “  that  is  to  say, 
three  or  four  years  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  He 
speaks  quite  at  his  ease,  this  kind  magistrate.  But 
Albert  ought  to  know  the  truth  now.” 

Yes,  Daburon  only  asked  three  or  four  days  to  wring 
a  confession  from  Albert,  or  at  least  to  make  him 
change  his  system  of  defence. 

The  difficulty  of  the  prosecution  was  in  not  being 
able  to  produce  any  witness  who  had  seen  the  prisoner 
on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 

One  deposition  alone  to  that  effect  would  have  so 
great  weight,  that  Daburon,  upon  Tabaret’s  departure, 
turned  all  his  efforts  in  that  direction. 

He  had  great  hope  yet.  It  was  now  only  Saturday. 
The  day  of  the  murder  was  remarkable  enough  to  fix 
people’s  memories ;  and  there  had  not  been  time  yet  to 
set  on  foot  a  proper  investigation. 

Five  of  the  most  experienced  spies  in  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice  were  sent  to  Bougival,  supplied  with  photographs 
of  Albert.  They  were  to  scour  the  entire  country  be¬ 
tween  Reuil  and  Jonchere,  to  hunt,  inquire  into,  and 
examine, — to  obtain  the  most  precise  and  the  most  min¬ 
ute  information.  The  photographs  would  greatly  aid 
their  efforts.  They  had  orders  to  show  them  every¬ 
where  and  to  everybody,  and  even  to  leave  a  dozen  in 
the  place,  being  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  to 
do  so.  It  was  impossible,  that,  on  an  evening  when  so 
many  people  were  about,  no  one  had  observed  the  or¬ 
iginal  of  the  picture  either  at  the  station  at  Reuil  or 
upon  one  of  the  roads  which  led  to  Jonchere, — the 
highway,  or  the  road  by  the  water’s  edge. 

These  arrangements  made,  the  judge  of  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  palais  de  justice,  and  sent  for  his  prisoner. 

He  had  already  in  the  morning  received  a  report,  in- 
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forming  him  hour  by  hour  of  the  deeds,  gestures,  and 
utterances  of  the  prisoner,  carefully  watched.  Nothing 
in  him,  the  report  said,  declared  the  criminal.  He  ap¬ 
peared  sad,  but  not  despairing.  He  had  not  cried  out, 
nor  threatened,  nor  cursed  at  justice,  nor  even  spoke 
of  the  fatal  deed.  After  having  eaten  lightly,  he  went 
to  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  had  there  remained 
standing  for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  he  laid  down, 
and  had  quietly  gone  to  sleep. 

“  What  an  iron  constitution !  ”  thought  Daburon, 
when  the  prisoner  entered  his  office. 

Albert  was  no  longer  the  despairing  man,  who  the 
night  before,  dizzy  with  the  multiplicity  of  charges, 
overcome  by  the  rapidity  of  the  blows,  had  writhed 
beneath  the  gaze  of  the  judge  of  inquiry,  and  appeared 
ready  to  faint.  Innocent  or  guilty,  his  course  had  been 
taken;  his  face  left  no  doubt  of  that.  His  eyes  ex¬ 
pressed  that  resolution,  careless  of  a  sacrifice  freely 
made,  and  a  certain  haughtiness  which  might  be  taken 
for  disdain,  but  which  expressed  the  noble  feeling  of  an 
injured  man.  In  him  was  seen  a  man  self-reliant, 
who  might  be  shaken  but  never  overcome  by  misfor¬ 
tune. 

At  this  countenance,  the  judge  knew  that  he  must 
change  his  mode  of  attack.  He  recognized  one  of  those 
natures,  which  attacked,  was  only  provoked  to  resist¬ 
ance,  and,  threatened,  was  only  rendered  obstinate.  Re¬ 
nouncing  his  efforts  to  frighten,  he  attempted  to  soften 
him.  It  was  a  hackneyed  trick,  but  one  always  suc¬ 
cessful,  like  certain  pathetic  scenes  at  theatres.  The 
criminal  who  has  girt  up  his  energy  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  intimidation,  finds  himself  without  defence 
against  the  wheedling  of  kindness,  the  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  lack  of  sincerity.  Now  tenderness  would 
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cause  Daburon’s  triumph.  What  an  avowal  he  knew 
would  burst  forth  in  tears !  No  one  knew  so  well  as  he 
how  to  touch  the  cords  which  vibrate  still  even  in,  the 
most  abandoned  heart, — honor,  love,  family. 

To  Albert,  he  became  kind  and  friendly,  full  of  the 
liveliest  compassion.  Unfortunate  man !  how  much  he 
had  had  to  suffer, — he  whose  whole  life  had  been  like 
one  long  enchantment.  How  every  thing  had  fallen 
about  him  in  ruins,  at  a  single  blow !  Who  could  have 
foreseen  all  this  in  the  time  when  he  was  the  one  hope 
of  a  wealthy  and  illustrious  house !  Calling  up  the  past, 
the  judge  pictured  to  him  the  most  touching  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  early  youth,  and  stirred  up  the  ashes  of 
all  his  extinct  affections.  Using  and  abusing  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  he  martyred  himrel  1 
by  the  most  mournful  allusions  to  Claire.  How  could 
he  persist  in  bearing  alone  his  great  misfortune?  Had 
he  no  one  in  the  world  who  would  deem  it  happiness 
to  share  his  sufferings?  Why  this  morose  silence?! 
Should  he  not  rather  hasten  to  rescue  her  whose  very; 
life  depended  upon  his?  What  was  necessary  to  that 
end?  But  a  single  word.  Then  he  would  be,  if  not 
free,  at  least  returned  to  the  world.  His  prison  would 
become  an  habitable  abode,  no  longer  solitary;  his 
friends  would  visit  him :  he  might  receive  whomever  he 
saw  fit. 

It  was  no  longer  a  judge  who  spoke ;  it  was  a  father, 
who  still  keeps  in  his  heart  indulgence  for  his  son. 

Daburon  went  on.  He  would  for  a  moment  imagine 
himself  in  Albert’s  position.  What  would  be  his  con¬ 
dition  after  the  terrible  discovery?  He  would  scarcely 
dare  question  himself.  He  would  dwell  upon  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Widow  Lerouge ;  he  would  explain  it  to  him¬ 
self;  he  would  almost  excuse  it.  (Another  trap.)  It 
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was  certainly  an  enormous  crime,  but  not  one  revolt¬ 
ing  to  conscience  or  to  reason.  It  was  one  of  those  crimes 
which  society  might,  if  not  forget,  at  least  forgive  up 
to  a  certain  point,  because  the  motive  was  not  a  dis¬ 
graceful  one.  What  tribunal  would  fail  to  find  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  for  a  moment  of  frenzy  so  excus¬ 
able?  For  was  not  the  first  the  greatest  criminal,  the 
Count  de  Commarin  ?  Was  it  not  his  folly  that  prepared 
the  way  for  this  terrible  denouement  ?  His  son  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  fatality,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  to 
be  pitied. 

Upon  this  text,  Daburon  spoke  for  a  long  time,  seek¬ 
ing  those  things  most  suitable  in  his  opinion  to  soften 
the  hardened  heart  of  the  assassin.  And  he  arrived  al¬ 
ways  at  the  same  conclusion, — the  wisdom  of  confess¬ 
ing.  But  he  wasted  his  eloquence  precisely  as  Tabaret 
had  wasted  his.  Albert  appeared  in  no  way  affected. 
His  replies  were  of  the  shortest.  He  began  and  ended 
as  at  first,  in  protesting  his  innocence. 

One  test,  which  had  often  given  the  desired  result, 
now  remained  to  be  tried. 

On  this  same  day,  Saturday,  Albert  was  confronted 
with  the  corpse  of  the  Widow  Lerouge.  He  appeared 
impressed  by  the  sad  sight,  but  no  more  than  any  one 
would  be,  if  forced  to  look  at  the  victim  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion  four  days  after  the  crime.  One  of  the  bystanders , 
exclaiming, — 

“  Ah,  if  she  could  but  speak !  ”  he  replied,  “  That 
would  be  great  good  fortune  for  me.” 

Since  morning,  Daburon  had  not  obtained  the  least 
advantage.  He  had  to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  his 
plot;  and  here  this  last  triumph  had  grounded.  The 
unmoved  calmness  of  the  prisoner  filled  to  overflowing 
the  exasperation  of  this  man  so  sure  of  his  facts.  His 
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spite  was  evident  to  all,  when,  dropping  suddenly  his 
wheedling,  he  harshly  gave  the  orders  to  re-conduct  the 
prisoner  to  his  cell. 

“  I  will  compel  him  to  confess/’  he  ground  between 
his  teeth. 

Perhaps  he  regretted  those  gentle  instruments  of 
investigation  of  the  middle  ages,  which  compelled  the 
prisoner  to  say  whatever  they  wanted  him  to.  Never, 
thought  he,  did  any  one  ever  meet  a  prisoner  like  this. 
What  could  he  reasonably  hope  for  from  this  system 
of  persistent  denial?  This  obstinacy,  absurd  in  the 
presence  of  absolute  proofs,  drove  the  judge  into  a 
rage.  Albert,  confessing  his  guilt,  would  have  found 
him  disposed  to  pity;  denying  it,  he  opposed  himself 
to  an  implacable  enemy. 

It  was  the  very  falseness  of  the  situation  which  misled 
and  blinded  this  magistrate,  naturally  so  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous.  Having  previously  wished  Albert  innocent,  he 
now  absolutely  longed  to  prove  him  guilty,  and  that  for 
a  hundred  reasons  which  he  was  unable  to  analyse.  He 
remembered,  too,  his  having  had  the  Viscount  de  Com- 
marin  for  a  rival,  and  his  having  nearly  assassinated 
him.  Had  he  not  repented  even  with  remorse  his  hav¬ 
ing  signed  the  warrant  of  arrest,  and  accepted  the  duty 
of  investigation?  Tabaret’s  incomprehensible  change 
troubled  him,  too. 

All  these  feelings,  combined,  inspired  Daburon  with 
a  feverish  hatred,  urging  him  on  in  the  path  which 
he  had  chosen.  In  future,  it  would  be  less  the  proofs 
of  Albert’s  guilt  which  he  sought  for  than  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  his  own  conduct  to  himself  as  judge.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  rankled,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  matter. 

In  fact,  were  the  prisoner  innocent,  he  would  become 
inexcusable  in  his  own  eyes ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he 
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reproached  himself  thq  more  severely,  and  as  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  own  wrongs  grew,  he  was  the  more  disposed 
to  try  every  thing  to  conquer  this  ancient  rival,  even 
to  abusing  his  own  power.  The  logic  of  events  urged 
him  on.  It  seemed  as  though  his  honor  itself  were  at 
stake;  and  he  displayed  a  passionate  activity,  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  any  investigation. 

All  Sunday,  Daburon  passed  in  listening  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  his  agents  at  Bougival. 

They  had  spared  no  trouble,  they  stated;  but  they 
could  report  no  new  developments. 

They  had  heard  many  speak  of  a  woman,  who  had 
pretended,  they  said,  td  have  seen  the  assassin  leaving 
the  Widow  Lerouge’s  house;  but  no  one  had  been  able 
to  point  this  woman  out  to  them,  or  even  to  give  them 
her  name. 

But  they  all  thought  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  judge 
that  another  inquiry  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
with  theirs.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  Pere  Tabaret, 
who  personally  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions 
in  a  cabriolet  drawn  by  a  very  swift  horse.  He  must 
have  acted  with  great  promptness;  for,  everywhere 
that  they  presented  themselves,  he  had  anticipated  them. 
He  appeared  to  have  under  his  orders  a  dozen  men, 
four  of  whom  at  least  certainly  belonged  to  the  Rue 
Jerusalem.  All  the  agents  had  met  him ;  and  he  had 
spoken  to  all  of  them.  To  one,  he  had  said, — 

“  What  the  devil  are  you  showing  this  photograph 
for?  In  less  than  no  time  you  will  pick  up  a  witness, 
who,  to  gain  three  francs,  will  describe  some  one  more 
like  the  picture  than  the  picture  itself.” 

He  had  met  another  agent  on  the  road,  and  had 
laughed  at  him. 

“  You  are  a  simple  fellow,”  he  cried  out  to  him,  “  to 
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hunt  for  a  hiding  man  in  the  highway;  look  a  little 
aside,  and  you  may  find  him.” 

Finally  he  had  accosted  two  who  were  together  in  a 
cafe  at  Bougival,  and  had  taken  them  aside. 

“  I  have  him,”  he  said  to  them.  “  He  is  a  smart 
fellow ;  he  passed  by  Chatois.  Three  people  have  seen 
him, — two  railway  employes,  and  a  third  person  whose 
testimony  will  be  decisive;  for  she  spoke  to  him.  He 
was  smoking.” 

Daburon  was  so  angry  at  this  with  Pere  Tabaret, 
that,  on  the  instant  he  started  for  Bougival,  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  bring  this  too  zealous  man  back  to  Paris  and  to 
give  him  some  occupation  more  in  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice.  This  trip  was  useless.  Tabaret,  cabriolet,  swift 
horse,  and  the  twelve  men  had  all  disappeared,  or  at 
least  were  not  to  be  found. 

On  returning  home,  much  fatigued  and  very  angry, 
the  judge  of  inquiry  found  the  following  despatch 
from  the  chief  of  the  detective  force;  it  was  brief,  and 
to  the  point, — 

“  Rouen,  Sunday. 

“  The  man  is  found.  This  evening  we  start  for  Paris. 
.The  most  valuable  testimony.  Gevrol.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Monday  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  Daburon  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  for  the  palais  de  justice,  where  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  Gevrol  and  his  man,  and  perhaps  Pere 
Tabaret. 

His  preparations  were  nearly  made,  when  his  ser¬ 
vant  announced  that  a  young  lady,  accompanied  by  an¬ 
other  more  elderly,  asked  to  speak  with  him. 
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She  declined  giving  her  name,  saying,  however,  that 
she  would  not  refuse  it,  if  that  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  be  received. 

“  Let  her  enter,”  said  the  judge. 

He  thought  it  might  be  a  relation  of  some  one  of  the 
prisoners,  with  whose  business  he  had  been  employed  be¬ 
fore  the  Jonchere  crime  occurred.  He  determined  to 
make  short  work  of  her,  if  she  were  troublesome. 

He  was  standing  before  his  mantel,  hunting  for  an 
address  in  a  plate  filled  with  visiting  cards.  At  the 
sound  of  the  opening  of  the  door,  at  the  rustling  of  a 
silk  dress  gliding  by  the  window,  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  move,  did  not  deign  even  to  turn  his  head. 
He  contented  himself  w.ith  merely  casting  a  careless 
glance  into  the  mirror. 

But  he  immediately  started  with  a  movement  of  dis¬ 
may,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  In  his  confusion,  he 
dropped  the  card-plate,  which  fell  noisily  to  the  hearth, 
and  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

“  Claire,”  he  stammered,  “  Claire !  ” 

And,  as  if  he  feared  equally  either  his  being  deceived 
by  an  illusion  or  the  actually  seeing  her  whose  name  he 
pronounced,  he  turned  slowly. 

It  was  truly  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges. 

This  young  girl,  usually  so  proud  and  reserved,  had 
had  courage  to  come  to  his  house  alone,  or  almost 
alone ;  for  her  governess,  whom  she  had  left  in  the  ante' 
chamber,  counted  as  no  one.  She  was  obeying  some 
powerful  emotion ;  since  it  made  her  forget  her  habitual 
timidity. 

Never,  even  in  the  time  when  a  sight  of  her  was  his 
greatest  happiness,  had  she  appeared  more  fascinating. 
Her  beauty,  ordinarily  veiled  by  a  sweet  sadness, 
beamed  forth,  and  dazzled  him.  Her  features  had  an 
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animation  which  he  had  never  seen  in  them  before.  In 
her  eyes,  rendered  more  brilliant  by  recent  tears,  even 
now  hardly  wiped  away,  shone  the  noblest  resolution. 
One  could  see  that  she  was  conscious  of  having  a  great 
duty  to  perform,  and  that  she  would  accomplish  it,  if 
not  with  pleasure,  at  least  with  that  simplicity  which 
in  her  was  heroism. 

She  advanced  calm  and  dignified,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  magistrate  in  that  English  style  that  some 
ladies  can  imitate  so  gracefully. 

“We  have  always  been  friends,  have  we  not?”  she 
said  with  a  sad  smile. 

The  magistrate  did  not  dare  take  the  ungloved  hand 
she  held  out  to  him.  It  was  as  much  as  he  dared  to 
touch  the  end  of  her  fingers,,  as  if  he  feared  too  great 
an  emotion. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied  indistinctly,  “  I  have  been  always 
devoted  to  you.” 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair, 
where,  two  nights  previously  Pere  Tabaret  had  planned 
Albert’s  arrest. 

“  Do  you  know  why  I  have  come?  ”  asked  the  young 
girl. 

With  a  nod,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

He  divined  her  object  only  too  easily;  and  he  was 
asking  himself,  in  fact,  whether  he  ought  to  resist 
prayers  from  such  a  mouth.  What  could  she  ask  that  he 
would  have  the  heart  to  refuse?  Ah,  if  he  had  foreseen 
this ! 

“  I  only  kn'ew  of  this  dreadful  story  yesterday,”  pur¬ 
sued  Claire ;  “  they  considered  it  wise  to  hide  it  front 
me ;  and,  but  for  my  devoted  Schmidt,  I  should  yet  be 
ignorant  of  it  all.  What  a  night  have  I  passed !  I  was 
at  first  terrified;  but,  when  they  told  me  that  all  de- 
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pended  upon  you,  my  fears  were  dispelled.  It  is  for  my 
sake,  is  it  not  ?  that  you  have  taken  charge  of  this  trial  ? 
Oh,  you  are  a  noble  man !  How  can  I  ever  express  my 
thanks ! ” 

What  humiliation  for  the  honest  magistrate  were 
these  heartfelt  thanks !  Yes,  he  had  at  first  thought  of 
Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges:  but  since —  He  bowed  his 
head,  to  avoid  that  beautiful  sight  of  Claire,  so  pure,  so 
daring. 

“  Do  not  thank  me,  mademoiselle,”  he  stammered ; 
“  I  have  not  the  claim  that  you  think  upon  your  grat¬ 
itude.” 

Claire  had  already  noticed  the  magistrate’s  agitation. 
The  trembling  of  his  voice  attracted  her  attention ;  but 
she  did  not  suspect  the  cause.  She  thought- that  her 
presence  recalled  sad  memories,  that  he  doubtless  still 
loved  her,  and  that  he  was  suffering  for  her.  This  idea 
saddened  her,  and  filled  her  with  self-reproach. 

“  And  yet,  monsieur,”  she  continued,  “  I  thank  you 
all  the  same.  I  should  never  have  dared  go  to  another 
judge,  to  speak  to  an  entire  stranger!  For  what  value 
would  he  attach  to  my  words,  not  knowing  me  ?  While 
you,  you,  so  generous,  will  reassure  me,  will  tell  me 
by  what  unhappy  mistake  he  has  been  arrested  and  put 
in  prison.” 

“  Alas !  ”  sighed  the  magistrate  so  low  that  Claire 
scarcely  heard  or  understood  the  terrible  meaning  of 
the  exclamation. 

“  With  you,”  she  continued,  “  I  do  not  fear.  You 
are  my  friend,  you  have  told  me;  you  will  not  refuse 
my  prayers.  Give  him  his  liberty  quickly.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  of  what  he  is  accused ;  but  I  swear  to  you 
that  he  is  innocent.” 

Claire  spoke  in  the  positive  manner  of  one  who  saw 
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no  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  very  simple  and  natural 
desire  which  she  had  expressed.  A  formal  assurance 
given  by  her  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  in  a  word, 
Daburon  was  to  repair  every  thing.  The  judge  was 
silent.  He  admired  this  saint-like  ignorance  of  every 
thing,  this  artless  and  frank  confidence  which  doubted 
nothing.  She  had  commenced  by  wounding  him  inad¬ 
vertently,  it  is  true;  but  he  quite  forgot  that. 

He  was  really  honest,  good  as  the  best,  as  is  proved 
from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  moment  of  unveiling  the  fatal 
truth,  he  shuddered.  He  hesitated  to  pronounce  the 
words  whose  breath,  like  a  whirlwind,  would  overturn 
the  fragile  edifice  of  this  young  girl’s  happiness.  Hu¬ 
miliated,  despised,  he  was  going  to  have  his  revenge; 
but  it  brought  him  no  satisfaction. 

“  And  if  I  should  tell  you,  mademoiselle,”  he  com¬ 
menced,  “  that  Albert  is  not  innocent — ” 

She  half-raised  herself  with  a  protesting  gesture.  He 
continued, — 

“  If  I  should  tell  you  he  is  guilty?” 

“  O  monsieur !  ”  interrupted  Claire,  “  you  cannot 
think  it.” 

“  I  do  think  it,  mademoiselle,”  continued  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  a  sad  voice ;  “  and  I  must  add  that  I  am  morally 
certain  of  it.” 

Claire  looked  at  the  magistrate  with  profound 
amazement.  Can  this  really  be  he  who  is  speaking  to 
her?  Did  she  hear  him  aright?  Did  she  understand? 
She  was  really  in  doubt.  Had  he  answered  seriously? 
Was  he  not  abusing  her  by  an  unworthy,  cruel  jest?  She 
asked  herself  this  with  a  sort  of  wildness;  for  every 
thing  appeared  possible,  probable,  rather  than  that 
which  he  had  spoken. 
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Not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  he  continued  in  a  tone, 
expressive  of  the  sincerest  pity, — 

“  I  suffer  cruelly  for  you  at  this  moment,  mademoi¬ 
selle;  but  I  have  the  sad  courage  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  you  must  summon  yours  to  hear  it.  Much  better 
that  you  should  know  all  from  the  mouth  of  a  friend. 
Summon,  then,  all  your  fortitude;  strengthen  your 
noble  soul  against  a  most  dreadful  misfortune.  No, 
there  is  no  mistake.  Justice  has  not  been  deceived. 
The  Viscount  de  Commarin  is  accused  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  absolutely — absolutely,  understand  me — 
proved  that  he  committed  it.” 

Like  a  doctor,  who  pours  out  drop  by  drop  a  danger¬ 
ous  medicine,  Daburon  pronounced  slowly,  word  by 
word  this  last  sentence.  He  watched  carefully  the  re¬ 
sult,  ready  to  cease,  if  the  shock  was  too  great.  He  did 
not  suppose  that  this  young  girl,  timid  to  excess,  with 
a  sensitiveness  almost  a  disease,  would  be  able  to  hear 
without  flinching  such  a  revelation.  He  expected  a 
burst  of  despair,  tears,  distressing  cries.  She  might 
perhaps  faint  away ;  and  he  stood  ready  to  call  in  the 
good  Schmidt. 

He  was  deceived.  Claire  drew  herself  up  full  of 
energy  and  valor.  The  flame  of  indignation  flushed 
her  cheeks,  and  dried  her  tears. 

**  It  is  false,”  she  cried ;  “  and  those  who  say  it  are 
liars.  He  cannot  be;  no  he  cannot  be  an  assassin.  If 
he  were  here,  and  should  himself  say,  ‘  It  is  true,’  I 
should  refuse  to  believe  it :  I  should  still  cry  out,  *  It  is 
false.’  ” 

“  He  has  not  yet  confessed  it,”  continued  the  judge ; 
“  but  he  will  confess  it :  and,  if  not,  there  are  more 
proofs  than  are  needed  to  convict  him.  The  charges 
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against  him  are  as  impossible  to  deny  as  is  the  sun 
which  shines  upon  us.” 

“  Ah !  well,”  interrupted  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges, 
in  a  voice  which  thrilled  his  soul,  “  I  assert,  I  repeat, 
that  justice  is  deceived.  Yes,”  she  persisted,  stopping 
a  gesture  of  denial  from  the  judge, — “yes,  he  is  in¬ 
nocent.  I  am  sure  of  it;  and  I  will  proclaim  it,  even 
were  the  whole  world  to  join  with  you  in  accusing  him. 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  understand  him  better  than  he 
can  understand  himself?  that  my  faith  in  him  is  ab¬ 
solute,  as  that  which  I  have  in  God  ?  that  I  would  doubt 
myself  before  doubting  him  ?  ” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  attempted  timidly  to  make  an 
objection.  Claire  interrupted  him, — 

“  You  force  me,  then,  monsieur,”  said  she,  “  in  order 
to  overcome  you,  to  forget  that  I  am  a  young  girl,  and 
that  I  am  not  talking  to  my  mother  but  to  a  man.  For 
his  sake,  I  can  bear  it !  It  is  four  years,  monsieur,  since 
we  first  loved,  and  told  each  other  of  it.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  not  kept  from  him  one  of  my  thoughts :  he 
has  not  hid  from  me  one  of  his.  For  four  years,  we 
have  never  had  a  secret  between  us :  he  lived  in  me,  as 
I  lived  in  him.  I  alone  can  say  how  worthy  he  is  to 
be  loved;  I  alone  know  all  that  grandeur  of  soul,  no¬ 
bility  of  thought,  generosity  of  sentiment,  from  which 
you  have  so  easily  made  an  assassin.  And  I  have  seen 
him,  oh !  so  unhappy,  while  all  the  world  envied  his  lot. 
He  was  like  me,  alone  in  the  world ;  his  father  never 
loved  him.  Sustained  one  by  the  other,  we  have  passed 
many  a  sad  day ;  and  it  is  at  the  very  moment  our  trial 
was  ending  that  he  has  become  a  criminal.  Why?  tell 
me  why? ” 

“  Neither  the  name  nor  fortune  of  the  Count  de 
Commarin  would  descend  to  him,  mademoiselle;  and 
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the  knowledge  of  it  came  upon  him  with  a  sudden 
shock.  One  old  woman  alone  was  able  to  prove  this. 
To  protect  his  position,  he  killed  her.” 

“  What  infamous,”  cried  the  young  girl,  “  what 
shameful,  wicked  calumny!  I  know,  monsieur,  this 
story  of  falling  greatness;  he  himself  told  me  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  for  three  days  this  misfortune  un¬ 
manned  him ;  but,  if  he  was  dismayed,  it  was  on  my  ac¬ 
count  more  than  his  own.  He  was  distressed  at  think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  I  should  be  grieved,  when  he  confessed 
to  me  that  he  could  no  longer  give  me  all  that  his  love 
dreamed  of.  I  grieved?  Ah!  what  to  me  is  this  great 
name,  this  immense  wealth?  I  owe  to  them  all  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  my  life.  Was  it,  then,  for  their  sake  that 
I  loved  him  ?  It  was  thus  that  I  replied  to  him ;  and  he, 
so  sad,  immediately  recovered  his  gayety.  He  thanked 
me,  saying,  ‘You  love  me;  the  rest  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.’  I  chided  him,  then,  for  having  doubted  me; 
and,  after  that,  would  he  thus  cowardly  assassinate  an 
old  woman?  You  dare  not  repeat  it.” 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  ceased,  a  smile  of  victory 
on  her  lips.  That  smile  meant,  “  At  last  I  have  attained 
my  end :  you  are  conquered ;  what  can  you  reply  to  all 
that  I  have  said  ?  ” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  did  not  long  leave  this  smiling 
illusion  to  the  unhappy  child.  He  did  not  perceive 
the  cruelty,  the  shock  of  his  persistence.  Always  the 
one  idea.  In  persuading  Claire,  he  would  justify  his 
own  conduct  to  himself. 

“  You  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,”  he  continued, 
“what giddiness  may  overthrow  the  reason  of  an  honest 
man.  It  is  only  at  the  time  a  thing  escapes  us  that  we 
feel  the  greatness  of  the  loss.  God  keep  me  from  doubt¬ 
ing  all  that  which  you  have  said !  but  picture  to  yourself 
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the  immensity  of  the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  M. 
de  Commarin.  Think  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was 
driven  on  leaving  you,  and  the  extremities  to  which  it 
might  lead  him!  He  might  have  had  a  moment  of 
wildness,  and  have  done  the  deed  without  perceiving 
its  enormity.  In  this  way  the  crime  may  be  explained/’ 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges’  face  grew  deathly  pale, 
and  betrayed  the  utmost  terror.  The  judge  saw  that  at 
last  doubt  began  to  affect  her  noble  and  pure  thoughts. 

“  He  might,  then,  have  been  mad,”  she  murmured. 

“Possibly,”  replied  the  judge;  “but  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crime  denote  a  well-laid  plan.  Believe 
me,  then,  mademoiselle,  and  do  not  be  too  confident. 
Wait,  prayerfully,  the  issue  of  this  unhappy  trial.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  my  voice;  it  is  that  of  a  friend.  You  used  to 
have  in  me  the  confidence  a  daughter  gives  to  her 
father,  you  have  often  told  me ;  do  not,  then,  refuse  my 
advice.  Keep  silence;  wait.  Hide  your  real  grief;  you 
may  hereafter  regret  having  exposed  it.  Young,  inex¬ 
perienced,  without  a  mother,  alas !  you  have  sadly  mis¬ 
placed  your  affections.” 

“  No,  monsieur,  no,”  stammered  Claire.  “  Ah !  ” 
she  added,  “  you  speak  like  the  rest  of  the  world, — the 
prudent,  egotistical  world,  which  I  despise  and  hate.” 

“  Poor  child !  ”  continued  Daburon,  pitiless,  even  in 
his  compassion,  “  unhappy  girl !  this  is  your  first  de¬ 
ception  !  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  terrible.  Few 
women  would  know  how  to  bear  it.  But  you  are  young ; 
you  are  brave ;  your  life  will  not  be  ruined.  Hereafter 
you  will  feel  horrified  at  this  crime.  There  is  no  wound, 
I  know  by  experience,  which  time  does  not  heal.” 

Claire  tried  to  grasp  what  the  judge  was  saying; 
but  she  heard  only  confused  sounds;  the  meaning  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  her. 
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“  I  do  not  understand,  monsieur,”  she  broke  in. 
“  What  advice,  then,  would  you  give  me  ?  ” 

“  The  only  one  that  reason  dictates,  and  that  my  af¬ 
fection  for  you  can  suggest,  mademoiselle.  I  speak  to 
you  like  a  tender  and  devoted  brother.  I  say  to  you, 
‘  Courage,  Claire :  give  yourself  up  to  the  saddest, 
greatest  sacrifice  which  honor  can  ask  of  a  young  girl. 
Weep,  yes,  weep  for  your  deceived  love;  but  renounce 
it.  Pray  heaven  to  send  you  forgetfulness.  He  whom 
you  have  loved  is  no  longer  worthy  of  you/” 

The  judge  stopped  a  little  frightened.  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’Arlanges  had  become  livid. 

But,  although  the  body  failed,  the  soul  still  remained 
firm. 

“  You  said  a  moment  since,”  she  murmured,  “  that 
he  might  have  committed  this  crime  in  a  moment  of  dis¬ 
traction,  in  a  fit  of  madness  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is  possible.” 

“  Then,  monsieur,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  he  is  no 
criminal.” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  forgot  a  certain  troublesome 
question  which  he  had  put  to  himself  one  morning  in 
bed  after  his  sickness. 

“  Neither  justice  nor  society,  mademoiselle,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  can  take  that  into  account.  To  God  alone,  who 
sees  into  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  it  belongs  to  judge, 
to  decide  upon  these  questions  which  human  justice 
must  pass  by.  In  our  sight,  M.  de  Commarin  is  a 
criminal.  There  may  be  certain  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  to  soften  the  punishment;  but  the  moral  stain 
is  the  same.  Even  if  he  were  acquitted, — and  I  hope 
he  may  be,  but  without  hope, — he  will  always  wear  the 
dishonor,  the  stain  of  blood  cowardly  shed.  Then  give 
him  up.” 
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Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  stopped  the  judge  with  a 
look  which  flashed  the  most  vivid  resentment. 

“  Then,”  she  cried,  “  you  counsel  me  to  abandon  him 
in  his  misfortune.  All  the  world  deserts  him;  and 
your  prudence  advises  me  to  act  with  the  world.  Men 
may  act  thus,  they  tell  me,  when  one  of  their  friends  is 
ruined;  but  women  never.  Look  about  you;  however 
humiliated,  however  wretched,  however  fallen,  you 
always  find  the  wife  near,  to  sustain  and  console.  When 
the  last  friend  has  boldly  taken  to  flight,  when  the  last 
relation  has  abandoned  you,  the  wife  remains.” 

The  judge  regretted  his  having  been  carried  away  a 
little  too  far.  Claire’s  excitement  frightened  him.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  her. 

“  I  may  be  timid.”  she  continued  with  increasing  en- 
ergy ;  “  but  I  am  no  coward.  I  have  chosen  Albert  vol¬ 
untarily  from  all.  Whatever  happens  to  him,  I  will 
never  desert  him.  No :  I  will  never  say,  ‘  I  do  not  know 
this  man.’  He  would  have  given  me  half  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  and  of  his  glory.  I  will  share,  whether  he  ex¬ 
pects  it  or  not,  half  of  his  shame  and  misfortune.  Be¬ 
tween  two,  the  burden  will  be  less  weighty.  Strike! 
I  will  cling  so  closely  to  him  that  no  blow  can  touch 
him  without  hurting  me,  too.  You  counsel  me  to  for¬ 
get  him.  Teach  me,  then,  how.  I  forget  him?  Could 
I,  if  I  wished?  But  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  love  him.  It 
is  no  more  in  my  power  to  cease  loving  him  than  it  is 
to  arrest,  by  the  sole  effort  of  my  will,  the  beating  of 
my  heart.  He  is  a  prisoner,  accused  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion.  So  be  it.  I  love  him.  He  is  a  criminal.  What 
of  that?  I  love  him.  You  condemn,  you  dishonor 
him.  Condemned,  dishonored,  I  still  love  him.  You 
will  send  him  to  prison.  I  will  follow  him ;  and  in  the 
prison,  under  the  convict’s  dress  I  will  love  him  still. 
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Let  him  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  I  will  fall  with 
him.  My  life  is  his,  at  his  disposal.  No,  nothing  shall 
separate  us,  nothing  but  death !  And,  if  he  must  mount 
the  scaffold,  I  shall  die,  I  know  well,  with  the  blow 
which  fells  him.” 

Daburon  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  would 
not  for  worlds  have  Claire  perceive  the  emotion  with 
which  he  was  affected. 

“  How  she  loves  him !  ”  he  thought,  “  how  she  loves 
him !  ” 

His  spirit  was  sunk  in  the  darkest  thoughts.  All  the 
stings  of  jealousy  were  rending  him. 

What  would  not  be  his  delight,  if  he  were  the  object  of 
so  irresistible  a  passion  as  this  which  shone  before  him ! 
What  would  he  not  give  in  return !  He  had,  too,  a 
young  and  ardent  soul,  a  burning  thirst  for  love.  But 
who  would  be  thus  troubled  for  him?  He  was 
esteemed,  respected,  perhaps  feared,  but  not  loved ;  and 
he  never  would  be.  Was  he,  then,  unworthy  of  it? 
Why  do  so  many  men  pass  through  life  destitute  of 
love,  while  others,  the  vilest  beings  sometimes,  seem  to 
possess  a  mysterious  power,  which  charms,  seduces, 
carries  away,  which  inspires  in  the  object  of  their  af¬ 
fection  a  blind,  impetuous  longing  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  them.  Have  women,  then,  no  reason  nor  discern¬ 
ment? 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges’  silence  brought  the  judge 
back  to  himself.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  her.  Overcome 
by  the  violence  of  her  enthusiasm,  she  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  and  breathed  with  such  difficulty  that  Daburon 
feared  that  she  was  going  to  faint.  He  moved  his  hand 
quickly  to  the  bell  upon  his  desk,  to  summon  aid ;  but 
Claire  was  quicker  still,  and  stopped  him. 

“What  would  you  do?”  she  asked. 
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“  You  seemed  suffering  so/’  he  stammered,  “  that 
I — ” 

“  It  is  nothing,  monsieur,”  replied  she.  “  I  may  seem 
weak ;  but  it  is  nothing.  I  am  very  strong,  believe  me, 
very  strong.  It  is  true  that  I  suffer,  as  I  never  believed 
that  one  could  suffer.  It  is  cruel  for  a  young  girl  to 
have  to  do  violence  to  all  her  feelings.  You  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  monsieur.  I  have  torn  aside  all  veils ;  and 
you  have  read  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart. 
But  I  do  not  regret  it;  it  was  for  his  sake.  That  which 
I  do  regret  is  my  having  lowered  myself  so  far  as  to 
defend  him;  but  he  will  forgive  me  that  one  doubt. 
Your  persistence  startled  me  so.  A  man  like  him  does 
not  need  defence ;  his  innocence  must  be  proved ;  and, 
God  helping  me,  I  will  prove  it.” 

As  Claire  was  half-rising  to  depart,  Daburon  de¬ 
tained  her  by  a  gesture.  In  his  blindness,  he  thought 
he  would  be  doing  wrong  to  leave  this  poor  young  girl 
in  the  slightest  way  deceived.  Having  done  so  much 
at  the  beginning,  he  persuaded  himself  that  his  duty 
bade  him  go  on  to  the  end.  He  said  to  himself,  in  all 
good  faith  that  thus  he  should  save  Claire  herself,  and 
spare  her  in  the  future  from  bitter  regrets.  The  sur¬ 
geon  who  has  commenced  a  painful  operation  does  not 
leave  it  half-finished  because  the  patient  struggles,  suf¬ 
fers,  and  cries  out. 

“  It  is  painful,  mademoiselle, — ”  he  began. 

Claire  would  not  let  him  finish. 

“  Enough,  monsieur,”  said  she ;  “  all  that  you  can 
say  will  be  of  no  avail.  I  respect  your  unhappy  con¬ 
viction.  I  ask,  in  return,  the  same  regard  for  mine.  If 
you  were  truly  my  friend,  I  should  ask  you  to  aid  me 
in  the  task  of  saving  him,  to  which  I  shall  devote  my¬ 
self  ;  but  you,  doubtless,  are  not  willing.” 
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Claire  seemed  to  be  continually  irritating  the  un¬ 
happy  magistrate.  With  her  woman’s  instinct,  she  had 
arrived  at  the  same  result  as  Pere  Tabaret  with  his 
logic.  Women  neither  analyse  nor  reason:  they  feel 
and  think.  Instead  of  discussing,  they  affirm ;  and 
here,  perhaps,  arises  their  superiority.  As  for  Claire, 
Daburon  did  not  feel  that  she  was  his  enemy;  and  yet 
she  treated  him  like  one. 

The  judge  of  inquiry  resented  strongly  this  injury. 
Annoyed  by  his  scruples  of  conscience  on  one  side,  and 
by  his  convictions  on  the  other,  tossed  about  between 
duty  and  feelings,  embarrassed  by  the  harness  of  his 
profession,  he  was  incapable  of  simple  reflection.  For 
three  days,  he  had  acted  like  a  stubborn  child.  Why 
this  obstinacy,  which  would  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
Albert’s  innocence?  Investigations  in  all  cases  have 
the  same  aim.  But  he,  usually  favorable  to  a  prisoner, 
would  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  there  might  be  a 
mistake  in  this  case. 

“If  you  knew  the  proofs  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
mademoiselle,”  he  said  in  a  cold  tone,  which  expressed 
his  determination  not  to  give  way  to  anger,  “  if  I  should 
show  them  to  you,  you  would  have  no  longer  a  doubt.” 

“  Speak,  monsieur,”  cried  Claire  imperiously. 

“You  wish  it,  mademoiselle?  Very  well;  I  will  give 
you  in  detail  all  the  charges  made  by  justice.  I  will 
explain  every  thing ;  you  shall  know  all.  But  no ;  why 
should  I  harass  you  with  all  the  proofs?  There  is 
one  which  alone  is  decisive.  The  murder  was  commit¬ 
ted  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday;  and  the  pris¬ 
oner  cannot  give  an  account  of  what  he  did  on  that 
evening.  He  went  out,  however,  and  returned  home 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  his  clothes  soiled  and 
torn,  his  gloves  frayed.” 
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“  Oh !  enough,  monsieur  enough !  ”  broke  in  Claire, 
whose  eyes  beamed  once  more  with  happiness.  “  You 
say  it  was  on  Shrove  Tuesday  evening?  ” 

“  Yes,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Ah !  I  was  sure/’  she  cried  triumphantly.  “  I 
told  you  truly  that  he  could  not  be  the  criminal.” 

She  raised  her  hands;  and,  from  the  movement  of 
her  lips,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  praying. 

The  expression  of  the  most  perfect  trust,  represented 
by  some  of  the  Italian  painters,  illuminated  her  beauti¬ 
ful  face;  while  she  gave  thanks  to  God  in  a  burst  of 
thankfulness. 

The  magistrate  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  forgot  to 
admire  her.  He  awaited  an  explanation. 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  asked  impatiently. 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  Claire,  “  if  that  is  your  strongest 
proof,  it  exists  no  longer.  Albert  passed  the  entire 
evening  you  speak  of  with  me.” 

“  With  you?  ”  stammered  the  judge. 

“  Yes,  with  me,  at  my  house.” 

Daburon  was  stunned.  Was  he  dreaming?'  His  arms 
fell. 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  viscount  was  at  your 
house?  And  your  grandmother,  your  governess,  your 
servants,  did  they  all  see  him  and  speak  to  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur ;  he  came  and  went  away  in  secret. 
He  wished  no  one  to  see  him;  he  desired  to  be  alone 
with  me.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  judge  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  sigh  was  significant.  It  meant,  “  It’s  all  clear, 
— only  too  evident.  She  is  determined  to  save  him,  at 
the  risk  even  of  compromising  her  reputation.  Poor 
girl!  The  idea  must  have  just  occurred  to  her.” 

This  “  Ah !  ”  was  interpreted  very  differently  by 
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Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges.  She  thought  that  Daburon 
was  astonished  at  her  consenting  to  receive  Albert. 

“  Your  surprise  is  an  insult,  monsieur,”  said  she. 

“  Mademoiselle !  ” 

“  A  daughter  of  my  family,  monsieur,  may  receive 
her  fiance,  without  danger  of  any  thing  occurring  for 
which  she  should  blush.” 

She  said  this,  and  at  the  same  time  was  red  with 
shame,  grief,  and  anger.  She  began  to  hate  Daburon. 

“  I  had  no  such  insulting  thought  as  you  imagine, 
mademoiselle,”  said  the  magistrate.  “  I  was  only  won¬ 
dering  why  Monsieur  de  Commarin  went  secretly  to 
your  house,  when  his  approaching  marriage  gives  him 
the  right  to  present  himself  openly,  at  all  hours.  I 
wondered  still  further,  how,  on  such  a  visit,  he  could 
get  his  clothes  in  the  condition  in  which  we  found 
them.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  monsieur,”  replied  Claire  bitterly, 
“  that  you  doubt  my  word.” 

“  The  circumstances  are  such,  mademoiselle, — ” 

“  You  accuse  me,  then,  of  falsehood,  monsieur  ? 
Why,  were  we  criminals,  we  should  not  descend  to 
justifying  ourselves;  we  should  never  pray  nor  ask  for 
pardon.” 

The  haughty,  contemptuous  tone  of  Mademoiselle 
d’Arlanges  could  only  anger  the  judge.  How  harshly 
she  treated  him !  And  simply  because  he  would  not 
consent  to  be  her  dupe. 

“  Above  all,  mademoiselle,”  he  answered  severely,  "  I 
am  a  magistrate;  and  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  A 
crime  has  been  committed.  Every  thing  tells  me  that 
Albert  de  Commarin  is  the  guilty  man.  I  arrest  him ; 
I  examine  him ;  and  I  find  against  him  overwhelming 
proofs.  You  come  and  tell  me  that  they  are  false ;  that 
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is  not  enough.  As  long  as  you  addressed  me  as  a  friend, 
you  have  found  me  kind  and  gentle.  Now  it  is  the 
judge  to  whom  you  speak:  and  it  is  the  judge  who  re¬ 
plies,  *  Prove  it.’  ” 

“  My  word,  monsieur, — ” 

“  Prove  it!” 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  arose  slowly,  throwing 
upon  the  judge  a  look  filled  with  astonishment  and  sus¬ 
picion. 

“  Shall  you,  then,  be  glad,  monsieur,”  she  asked, 
“  to  find  Albert  guilty  ?  Will  it  give  you  pleasure  to 
convict  him?  Do  you  hate  this  prisoner,  whose  fate 
is  in  your  hands  ?  •  They  told  me  the  truth,  then.  Can 
you  talk  of  impartiality?  Do  not  certain  memories 
weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  ?  Are  you  sure  that  you  are 
not  armed  with  the  law,  revenging  yourself  upon  a  ri¬ 
val?” 

“  This  is  too  much,”  murmured  the  judge, — “  this 
is  too  much.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  unusual,  the  dangerous  position 
we  are  in  at  this  moment  ?  One  day,  I  remember,  you 
declared  your  love  for  me.  It  appeared  to  me  sincere 
and  honest;  it  touched  me.  I  was  obliged  to  refuse 
you,  because  I  loved  another;  and  I  pitied  you.  Now 
that  other  is  accused  of  assassination;  and  you  are  his 
judge,  and  I  between  you  stand  praying  for  him.  In 
accepting  the  duty  of  investigation,  you  seemed  to  de¬ 
clare  in  his  favor;  and  yet  they  say  you  are  against 
him.” 

Claire’s  every  word  fell  upon  Daburon’s  heart  like  a 
blow  on  his  face. 

Was  it  really  she  who  was  speaking?  Whence  came 
this  sudden  boldness,  which  made  her  recall  all  those 
words  which  found  an  echo  in  his  heart? 
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“  Mademoiselle/’  said  he,  “  your  grief  carries  you  be¬ 
yond  yourself.  From  you  alone  could  I  pardon  what 
you  have  just  said.  Your  ignorance  of  this  matter 
makes  you  unjust.  If  you  think  that  Albert’s  fate  de¬ 
pends  upon  my  pleasure,  you  deceive  yourself.  To  con¬ 
vince  me  is  nothing;  it  is  necessary  to  convince  others. 
That  I  should  believe  you  is  all  very  natural ;  but  what 
weight  will  others  attach  to  your  testimony,  when  you 
come  before  them  with  a  story,  true, — most  true,  I 
am  confident, — but  highly  improbable.” 

Tears  came  into  Claire’s  eyes. 

“If  I  have  unjustly  offended  you,  monsieur,”  she 
said,  “  pardon  me :  my  unhappiness  makes  me  forget 
myself.” 

“  You  cannot  offend  me,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the 
magistrate.  “  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  de¬ 
voted  to  your  service.” 

“  Then,  monsieur,  help  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said.  I  will  tell  you  every  thing.” 

Daburon  was  fully  convinced  that  Claire  was  seeking 
to  deceive  him;  but  her  boldness  astonished  him. 

He  Avondered  what  fable  she  was  concocting.” 

“  Monsieur,  began  Claire,  “  you  know  what  obstacles 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  my  marriage  with  Albert.  The 
Count  de  Commarin  did  not  wish  me  for  a  daughter-in- 
law,  because  I  was  poor,  because  I  possessed  nothing. 
It  took  Albert  five  years  to  triumph  over  his  father’s 
objections.  Twice  the  count  yielded;  twice  he  recalled 
the  consent  which  he  said  had  been  extorted  from  him. 
At  last,  about  a  month  ago,  he  gave  his  consent  of  his 
own  accord.  But  these  hesitations,  delays,  refusals,  had 
deeply  hurt  my  grandmamma.  You  know  her  sensitive 
character;  and  in  this  case,  I  must  confess  she  was 
right.  After  the  wedding  day  had  been  fixed,  the  mar- 
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quise  declared  that  we  should  not  be  compromised  and 
laughed  at  for  any  apparent  haste  in  contracting  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  marriage,  as  we  had  never  before  been 
accused  of  ambition.  She  decided,  therefore,  that,  until 
the  publication  of  the  banns,  Albert  should  only  be  ad- 
mited  into  the  house  every  other  day,  for  two  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  in  her  presence.  We  could  not 
move  her  from  this  determination.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs,  when,  on  Sunday  morning,  a  note  came  to 
me  from  Albert.  He  told  me  that  pressing  business 
would  prevent  his  coming,  although  that  was  his  regu¬ 
lar  day.  What  could  have  happened  to  keep  him  away  ? 
[  feared  some  evil.  The  next  day  I  waited,  impatient, 
distracted,  until  his  valet  brought  a  note  for  me  to 
Schmidt.  In  that  letter,  monsieur,  Albert  entreated  me 
to  grant  him  a  secret  interview.  It  was  necessary,  he 
wrote,  that  he  should  have  a  long  conversation  with  me 
alone,  and  at  once.  Our  whole  future,  he  added,  de¬ 
pended  upon  this  interview.  He  left  me  to  choose  the 
day  and  hour,  urging  me  to  confide  in  no  one.  I  did 
not  hesitate.  I  sent  him  word  to  meet  me  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  little  garden  gate,  which  opened  into  an 
unoccupied  street.  To  notify  me  of  his  presence,  he 
was  to  knock  just  as  nine  o’clock  sounded  from  the 
tower  of  Les  Invalides.  I  knew  that  my  grandmother 
had  invited  a  number  of  her  friends  for  that  evening; 
and  I  thought  that,  by  pretending  a  headache,  I  might 
retire  early,  and  so  be  free.  I  knew,  also,  that  Madame 
d’Arlanges  would  keep  Schmidt  with  her.” 

“  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,”  interrupted  Daburon, 
“  what  day  did  you  write  to  Albert  ?  ” 

“  Tuesday.” 

“Can  you  fix  the  hour?” 
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“  I  must  have  sent  the  letter  between  two  and  three 
o’clock.” 

“  Thanks,  mademoiselle.  Go  on,  I  beseech  you.” 

“  All  my  anticipations,”  continued  Claire,  “  were 
realized.  I  escaped  in  the  evening;  and  I  descended 
to  the  garden  a  little  before  the  appointed  time.  I  had 
procured  a  key  to  the  little  gate;  and  I  tried  to  open 
it.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  make  it  turn,  the  lock 
was  so  rusty.  I  exerted  all  my  strength  in  vain.  I 
was  in  despair,  when  nine  o’clock  sounded.  At  the  third 
stroke,  Albert  knocked.  I  told  him  of  the  accident; 
and  I  threw  him  the  key,  that  he  might  try  and  unlock 
the  door.  He  tried  in  vain.  I  then  begged  him  to  post¬ 
pone  our  interview  until  the  next  day.  He  replied  that 
it  was  impossible,  that  what  he  had  to  say  admitted  of 
no  delay;  that,  during  the  three  days  that  he  had  hes¬ 
itated  about  confiding  in  me,  he  had  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer.  We  were 
speaking,  you  understand,  through  the  gate.  At  last, 
he  declared  that  he  would  climb  over  the  wall.  I  begged 
him  not  to  do  it,  fearing  an  accident.  It  was  very  high, 
you  see;  and  the  top  was  set  with  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  and  the  acacia  branches  stretched  above  like  a 
hedge.  But  he  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  said  that,  un¬ 
less  I  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  was  going  to  scale 
the  wall.  I  dared  not  say  any  thing;  and  he  risked 
it.  Fortunately,  he  was  very  active,  and  got  over  with¬ 
out  injury.  He  had  come,  monsieur,  to  tell  me  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him.  We  were  now 
seated  upon  the  little  bank,  you  know,  opposite  the 
grove;  then,  when  the  rain  fell,  we  took  refuge  in  the 
summer  house.  It  was  after  midnight  when  Albert  left 
me,  quiet  and  happy.  He  went  back  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,  only  with  less  danger ;  because  I  forced  him  to  use 
the  gardener’s  ladder,  which  I  laid  beside  the  wall  when 
he  was  on  the  other  side.” 

This  account,  given  in  the  simplest,  most  natural 
manner,  puzzled  Daburon.  What  was  he  to  think? 

“  Mademoiselle,”  he  asked,  “  had  the  rain  com¬ 
menced  when  Albert  climbed  over  the  wall  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur ;  the  first  drops  fell  when  we  were  on 
the  bank.  I  recollect  it  very  well,  because  he  opened 
his  umbrella ;  and  I  thought  of  Paul  and  Virginia.” 

“  Allow  me  one  moment,  mademoiselle,”  said  the 
judge. 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  rapidly  wrote  two  let¬ 
ters.  In  the  first,  he  gave  orders  for  Albert’s  presence 
in  his  office  in  the  palais  de  justice. 

In  the  second  he  ordered  a  detective  to  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  the  d’Arlanges 
house  and  examine  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  notice  any  marks  of  its  having  been  scaled, 
if  any  such  existed.  He  explained  that  the  wall  had 
been  climbed  twice,  before  and  after  the  rain;  conse¬ 
quently  the  marks  of  the  going  and  the  coming  would 
be  different  from  each  t>ther. 

He  enjoined  upon  this  agent  to  proceed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  caution,  and  to  discover  a  plausible  pretext  which 
would  explain  his  investigations. 

Having  finished  writing,  the  judge  rang  for  his 
servant,  who  appeared. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  “  are  two  letters,  which  you  will 
take  to  my  clerk,  Constant.  Tell  him  to  read  them,  and 
to  have  the  orders  they  contain  executed  at  once, — at 
once,  you  understand.  Run,  take  a  carriage,  any  thing, 
but  go  quickly!  Ah!  one  word.  If  Constant  is  not  in 
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my  office,  have  him  sought  for:  he  will  not  be  a  great 
way  off,  as  he  is  waiting  for  me.  Go  quick !  ” 

Daburon  then  turned  to  Claire. 

“  Have  you  kept  the  letter,  mademoiselle,  in  which 
Albert  asked  for  this  interview  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  I  ought  to  have  it  with  me.” 

She  arose,  felt  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  much 
rumpled  piece  of  paper. 

“  Here  it  is!” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  took  it.  A  suspicion  crossed 
him.  This  compromising  letter  was  quite  conveniently 
in  Claire’s  pocket ;  and  yet  young  girls  do  not  usually 
thus  expose  requests  for  interviews.  At  a  glance,  he 
ran  over  the  ten  lines  of  the  note. 

“  No  date,”  he  muttered,  “  no  stamp, — nothing  at 
all.” 

Claire  did  not  hear  him;  she  was  racking  her  brain 
to  find  proofs  of  the  interview. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  she  suddenly,  “  it  often  happens, 
that,  when  we  wish  to  be,  and  believe  ourselves  alone, 
we  are  nevertheless  observed.  Summon,  I  beseech  you, 
all  of  my  grandmamma’s  servants,  and  inquire  if  any 
of  them  saw  Albert  that  night.” 

“  Inquire  of  your  servants !  Are  you  not  dreaming, 
mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“What,  monsieur?  You  fear  that  I  shall  be  com¬ 
promised.  What  of  that,  if  he  is  only  freed  ?  ” 

Daburon  could  not  help  admiring  her. 

What  sublime  devotion  in  this  young  girl,  whether 
she  spoke  the  truth  or  not!  He  could  understand  her 
violence  of  an  hour  ago,  now  that  he  knew  her  charac¬ 
ter  so  well. 

“  That  is  not  all,”  she  added ;  “  the  key  to  the  little 
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gate  which  I  threw  to  Albert:  He  did  not  return  it  to 
me;  he  must  have  forgotten  it.  If  they  find  it  in  his 
possession,  that  will  well  prove  that  he  was  in  the  gar¬ 
den.” 

"  I  will  give  the  orders,  mademoiselle.” 

“  There  is  still  another  means,”  continued  Claire ; 
“  while  I  am  here,  send  to  examine  the  wall.” 

She  seemed  to  think  of  every  thing. 

“  That  is  already  done,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Da- 
buron.  “  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  that  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  which  I  have  just  sent  off  ordered  an  examination 
of  your  grandmother’s  house, — a  very  quiet  examina¬ 
tion,  though,  be  assured.” 

Claire  rose  joyfully,  and  for  the  second  time  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  judge. 

“  Oh,  thanks !  ”  said  she,  “  a  thousand  thanks !  Now 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  with  me.  But  I  have  still 
another  idea:  Albert  ought  to  have  the  note  I  wrote 
on  Tuesday.” 

“  No,  mademoiselle,  he  has  burned  it.” 

Claire’s  eyes  drooped ;  she  drew  back. 

She  imagined,  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  judge’s  reply. 
There  was  none,  however.  The  magistrate  remem¬ 
bered  the  letter  thrown  into  the  fire  by  Albert  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  It  could  be  none  other  than  this  of 
Claire’s.  It  was  to  her,  then,  that  the  words,  “  She 
cannot  resist  me,”  applied.  He  understood,  now,  the 

action  and  the  remark. 

/ 

“  Do  you  know,  mademoiselle,”  he  pursued,  “  that 
M.  de  Commarin  has  led  justice  astray,  and  has  ex¬ 
posed  me  to  a  most  deplorable  error,  when  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  told  me  all  this  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  monsieur,  that  an  honest  man  could 
not  confess  that  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  a 
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lady,  until  he  had  obtained  full  permission  from  her 
own  lips.  He  ought  to  risk  his  life  sooner  than  the 
honor  of  her  who  has  trusted  in  him;  but  be  assured 
Albert  had  confidence  in  me.” 

He  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this ;  for  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  gave  a  meaning 
to  some  of  Albert’s  replies  in  the  examination. 

“  This  is  not  all  yet,  mademoiselle,”  continued  the 
judge ;  “  all  that  you  have  told  me  here,  you  must  repeat 
in  my  office,  at  the  palais  de  justice.  My  clerk  must  take 
down  your  testimony;  and  you  must  sign  it.  This 
proceeding  will  be  painful;  but  it  is  a  necessary  for¬ 
mality.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.  What 
can  I  refuse,  when  I  know  that  he  is  in  prison  ?  I  am 
determined  to  do  every  thing.  If  I  am  needed  at  the 
court  of  assize,  I  will  go, — yes,  I  will  be  present ;  and, 
above  all  and  before  all,  I  will  speak  the  truth.  Doubt¬ 
less,”  she  added  sadly,  “  I  shall  be  much  exposed :  I 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  heroine  of  romance;  but 
what  matters  public  opinion,  the  blame  or  approval  of 
the  world,  since  I  am  sure  of  his  love  ?  ” 

She  arose,  readjusting  her  cloak  and  the  strings  of 
her  hat. 

“  Must  I,”  she  asked,  “  await  the  return  of  those 
who  are  examining  the  wall  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Then,”  she  continued  in  a  sweet  voice,  “  I  can  only 
beseech  you  ”  (she  clasped  her  hands),  “  conjure  you  ” 
(her  eyes  implored),  “  to  let  Albert  out  of  prison.” 

“  He  shall  be  liberated  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  give 
you  my  word.” 

“  Oh,  to-day,  dear  Monsieur  Daburon,  to-day,  I  beg 
of  you, — now,  this  moment!  Since  he  is  innocent,  be 
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kind,  since  you  are  our  friend.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  ?  ” 

The  judge  had  only  time  to  extend  his  arms,  and  pro- 
vent  her. 

He  was  choking  with  emotion,  unhappy  man ! 

Ah !  how  much  he  envied  the  prisoner’s  lot ! 

“  That  which  you  ask  of  me  is  impossible,  mademoi¬ 
selle,”  said  he  tenderly,  “  impracticable,  upon  my  honor. 
Ah!  if  it  depended  upon  me  alone,  I  should  not  be 
able,  even  were  he  guilty,  to  see  you  weep,  and  to  re¬ 
sist.” 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges,  so  firm  up  to  this  time, 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  sobs. 

“  Unhappy  man !  ”  she  cried,  “  he  is  suffering ;  he  is 
in  prison.  I  am  free;  and  yet  I  can  do  nothing  for 
him.  Great  heaven !  inspire  me  with  accents  to  touch 
the  heart  of  men !  At  their  feet  I  will  cast  myself  for 
pardon.” 

She  suddenly  stopped,  surprised  at  having  uttered 
such  a  word. 

“  Pardon !  ”  she  repeated  fiercely ;  “  he  has  no  need 
of  pardon.  Why  am  I  only  a  woman  ?  Can  I  not  find 
one  man  who  will  aid  me?  Yes,”  she  said  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  “  there  is  one  man  who  owes  himself 
to  Albert ;  since  he  it  was  who  put  him  in  this  position, 
— the  Count  de  Commarin.  He  is  his  father,  and  has 
yet  abandoned  him.  Ah,  well !  I  will  remind  him  that 
he  has  a  son  still.” 

The  magistrate  arose  to  see  her  to  the  door ;  but  she 
had  already  disappeared,  taking  with  her  the  good 
Schmidt. 

Daburon,  more  dead  than  alive,  sank  back  in  his 
chair.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  What  a  noble  woman  she  is !  ”  he  murmured.  “Ah ! 
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I  made  no  vulgar  choice.  I  had  divined  and  under¬ 
stood  all  these  good  qualities.” 

He  had  never  loved  her  so  much;  and  he  felt  that 
he  should  never  be  consoled  for  not  having  won  her 
love  in  return.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  a 
sudden  thought  passed  like  a  flash  across  his  brain. 

Had  Claire  spoken  the  truth?  Had  she  not  been 
playing  a  role,  assumed  to  deceive  him  ?  No,  surely  no ! 

But  she  might  have  been  deceived, — might  have  been 
the  dupe  of  some  skilful  trick. 

Pere  Tabaret’s  prediction  was  now  realized. 

Tabaret  had  said,  “  Look  out  for  an  unobjectionable 

alibi: ” 

How  could  he  show  the  falsity  of  this  one,  planned  in 
advance,  affirmed  by  Claire,  who  was  herself  deceived  ? 

How  could  he  foil  a  plan,  so  well  laid  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  able  without  danger  to  await  certain  results, 
with  his  hands  bound,  and  without  himself  moving  in 
the  matter? 

And  yet,  if  Claire’s  story  were  true,  and  Albert  inno¬ 
cent. 

The  judge  struggled  in  the  midst  of  inextricable 
difficulties,  without  a  plan,  without  an  idea. 

He  arose. 

“  Oh !  ”  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  as  though  encourag¬ 
ing  himself,  “  at  the  palais,  all  will  be  unravelled.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Daburon  had  been  surprised  at  Claire’s  visit. 

M.  de  Commarin  was  still  more  so,  when  his  valet  de 
chambre  whispered  to  him  that  Mademoiselle  d’Ar- 
langes  asked  a  moment’s  conversation  with  him. 
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Daburon  had  let  a  handsome  card-plate  fall ;  M.  de 
Commarin,  who  was  at  breakfast,  let  his  knife  fall. 

Like  the  judge  he  exclaimed, — 

“  Claire !” 

He  hesitated  to  receive  her,  fearing  a  painful  and 
disagreeable  scene. 

She  had  had,  he  knew,  very  slight  affection  for  him, 
who  had  for  so  long  repulsed  her  with  such  obstinacy. 
What  could  she  want  with  him?  To  inquire  about 
Albert,  of  course.  And  what  could  he  reply  ? 

She  would  probably  have  some  nervous  attack  or 
other;  and  her  system,  as  well  as  his,  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

However,  he  thought  of  the  great  grief  she  must  have 
experienced ;  and  he  pitied  her. 

He  reflected,  that  it  would  be  cruel,  as  well  as  un¬ 
worthy  his  character,  to  keep  himself  from  her  who  was 
to  have  been  his  daughter, — the  Viscountess  de  Com¬ 
marin. 

He  sent  a  message,  asking  her  to  wait  one  instant  in 
the  little  salon  on  the  ground  floor. 

He  did  not  keep  her  long,  his  appetite  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  announcement  of  her  presence.  He 
was  prepared  for  any  thing  disagreeable. 

When  he  entered,  Claire  bowed  to  him  with  one  of 
those  graceful,  yet  highly  dignified  bends,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Marquise  d’Arlanges. 

“  Monsieur,”  she  began  — 

“  You  come,  do  you  not,  my  poor  child,  to  obtain 
news  of  the  unhappy  boy?  ”  asked  M.  de  Commarin. 

He  had  interrupted  Claire,  wishing  to  go  straight  to 
the  point,  in  order  to  get  it  the  more  quickly  over. 

“  No,  monsieur,”  replied  the  young  girl ;  “  I  come,  on 
the  contrary,  to  bring  you  news.  Albert  is  innocent.” 
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The  count  looked  at  her  most  attentively,  persuaded 
that  grief  had  affected  her  reason ;  but  her  madness  in 
this  instance  was  very  quiet. 

“  I  have  never  doubted  it,”  continued  Claire ;  “  but 
now  I  have  the  most  positive  proofs.” 

“  Do  you  feel  sure  of  what  you  have  advanced  ?  ” 
inquired  the  count,  whose  eyes  betrayed  his  doubt. 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  understood  his  thoughts ; 
her  interview  with  Daburon  had  given  her  experi¬ 
ence. 

“  I  advance  nothing  which  is  not  of  the  utmost  accu¬ 
racy,”  she  replied,  “and  easily  proved.  I  have  just 
come  from  the  judge  of  inquiry,  Monsieur  Daburon, 
who  is  one  of  my  grandmamma's  friends;  and,  after 
what  I  have  told  him,  he  is  persuaded  that  Albert  is 
innocent.” 

“  He  told  you  that,  Claire !  ”  exclaimed  the  count. 
“  My  child,  are  you  sure,  are  you  not  deceiving  your¬ 
self?” 

“  No,  monsieur.  I  told  him  something,  of  which  the 
world  is  ignorant,  and  of  which  Albert,  who  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  could  not  speak ;  I  told  him  that  Albert  passed 
with  me,  in  my  grandmamma’s  garden,  all  that  even¬ 
ing  when  the  crime  was  committed.  He  had  asked  an 
interview  of  me — ” 

“  But  your  word  will  not  be  sufficient.” 

“  There  are  proofs  of  it  which  Justice  has  by  this 
time.” 

“  Heavens !  Is  it  really  possible  ?  ”  cried  the  count, 
who  was  beside  himself. 

“  Ah,  monsieur !  ”  said  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  bit¬ 
terly,  “  you  are  like  the  judge;  you  thought  it  impossi¬ 
ble.  You  are  his  father,  and  suspected  him.  You 
could  not  have  known  him,  then.  You  abandoned  him, 
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without  trying  to  defend  him.  Ah,  I  never  doubted 
him !  ” 

We  can  easily  be  induced  to  believe  true  what  we 
are  anxiously  longing  for.  M.  de  Commarin  was  not 
difficult  to  convince.  Without  reasons,  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  put  faith  in  Claire’s  assertions.  He  shared 
her  convictions,  without  asking  whether  they  were  wise 
or  prudent. 

Yes,  he  had  been  overcome  by  the  positiveness  of  the 
judge:  he  had  acknowledged  the  improbability  of  his 
son’s  innocence;  and  he  had  bowed  his  head.  One 
word  from  this  young  girl  restored  him.  Albert  inno¬ 
cent  ?  This  thought  descended  upon  his  heart  like  dew 
from  heaven. 

Claire  appeared  to  him  a  messenger  bringing  sun¬ 
shine  and  hope. 

During  the  last  three  days,  he  had  discovered  how 
great  his  affection  for  Albert  was.  He  had  loved  him 
tenderly;  for  he  had  never  been  able  to  discard  him, 
in  spite  of  his  frightful  suspicions  about  his  pater¬ 
nity. 

For  three  days,  the  remembrance  of  the  crime  in- 
puted  to  the  unhappy  boy,  the  thought  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  awaited  him,  had  nearly  killed  him ;  and 
now  he  was  innocent ! 

No  more  shame,  no  more  scandal,  no  more  stains 
upon  the  escutcheon ;  the  name  of  Commarin  would  no 
longer  resound  before  the  tribunals. 

“  But  now,  mademoiselle,”  demanded  the  count, 
“  are  they  going  to  release  him?  ” 

“  Alas !  monsieur,  I  demanded  that  they  should  at 
once  place  him  at  liberty.  It  is  just,  is  it  not?  since 
he  is  not  guilty?  But  the  judge  only  replied  that  it 
was  not  possible;  that  he  was  not  the  master;  that 
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Albert’s  fate  depended  on  many  others.  It  was  then 
that  I  resolved  to  come  to  you  for  aid.” 

“Is  there  any  thing  in  my  power?” 

“  I  at  least  hope  so.  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  very  ig¬ 
norant;  and  I  know  no  one  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  a  man  unjustly 
detained  in  prison.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  some 
means  for  obtaining  justice  for  him.  Will  you  not 
try  what  can  be  done,  monsieur,  you,  who  are  his 
father?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  M.  de  Commarin  quickly, — “  yes,  and 
without  a  moment’s  loss.” 

Since  Albert’s  arrest,  the  count  had  been  plunged  in 
a  dull  stupor.  In  his  profound  grief,  seeing  about  him 
only  ruin  and  disaster,  he  had  done  nothing  to  shake  off 
this  mental  paralysis.  Ordinarily  very  active,  he  sat 
all  day  now  without  moving.  He  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  his  condition  prevented  his  feeling  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  his  misfortune.  Claire’s  voice  sounded  in 
his  ear  like  the  resurrection  trumpet.  The  frightful 
darkness  was  dispelled;  he  saw  a  glimmering  in  the 
horizon ;  he  recovered  the  energy  of  his  youth. 

“  Let  us  go,”  he  said. 

But  suddenly  the  radiance  in  his  face  changed  to 
sadness,  mixed  with  anger. 

“  But  yet,”  he  said,  “  where  ?  At  what  door  shall 
we  knock  with  any  hope  of  success?  In  the  olden 
times,  I  should  seek  the  king;  but  to-day  the  emperor 
will  not  interfere  with  the  law.  He  will  tell  me  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  tribunals,  that  he  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Wait.  And  Albert  is  counting  the  minutes  in 
mortal  agony!  We  shall  certainly  obtain  justice;  but 
to  do  it  promptly  is  an  art  taught  in  schools  that  I 
have  not  frequented.” 
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“  Let  us  try,  at  least,  monsieur,”  persisted  Claire. 
“  Let  us  seek  out  judges,  generals,  ministers.  Only 
lead  me  to  them.  I  will  speak;  and  you  shall  see  if 
we  do  not  succeed.” 

The  count  took  Claire’s  little  hands  between  his  own, 
and  held  them  a  moment  pressing  them  with  paternal 
tenderness. 

“  Brave  girl !  ”  he  cried ;  “  you  are  a  noble,  cour¬ 
ageous  woman,  Claire.  Good  blood  never  fails.  I 
should  not  have  known  you.  Yes,  you  shall  be  my 
daughter;  and  you  shall  be  happy  together, — Albert 
and  you.  But  we  mustn’t  rush  about  everywhere,  like 
wild  geese.  We  need  some  one  to  point  out  whom  we 
should  address, — some  guide,  advocate,  notary.  Ah !  ” 
he  cried,  “  I  have  it, — Noel.” 

Claire  raised  her  eyes  to  the  count’s  in  surprise. 

“  He  is  my  son,”  replied  M.  de  Commarin,  evidently 
embarrassed, — “  my  other  son,  Albert’s  brother, — the 
best  and  worthiest  of  men,”  he  added,  repeating  quite 
appropriately  a  phrase  already  used  by  Daburon.  “  He 
is  an  advocate ;  he  knows  all  about  the  palais ;  he  will 
guide  us.” 

Noel’s  name,  thus  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  con¬ 
versation  so  full  of  hope,  oppressed  Claire’s  heart. 

The  count  perceived  her  affright. 

“  Don’t  feel  anxious,  dear  child,”  he  said.  “  Noel  is 
good ;  and  I  will  tell  you  more,  loves  Albert.  Do  not 
shake  your  head  so;  Noel  told  me  himself,  on  this  very 
spot,  that  he  did  not  believe  Albert  guilty.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  intended  doing  every  thing  to  dispel  the 
fatal  mistake,  and  that  he  would  be  his  advocate.” 

These  assertions  did  not  seem  to  reassure  the  young 
girl.  She  said  to  herself,  “  What  has  this  Noel  accom¬ 
plished  for  Albert?”  She  could  think  of  nothing. 
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“  I  will  send  for  him,”  said  M.  de  Commarin ;  “  he 
is  now  with  Albert’s  mother,  who  brought  him  up,  and 
who  is  now  on  her  death-bed.” 

“  Albert’s  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  child.  Albert  will  explain  to  you  what 
may  perhaps  seem  to  you  an  enigma.  Now  time 
presses.  But  I  think — ” 

He  stopped  suddenly.  He  thought,  that,  instead  of 
sending  for  Noel  at  Madame  Gerdy’s,  he  might  go 
there  himself.  He  should  thus  see  Valerie!  and  he 
had  longed  to  see  her  again  so  much ! 

It  was  one  of  those  actions  which  the  heart  urges,  but 
which  we  do  not  dare  risk;  because  a  thousand  subtle 
reasons  and  interests  are  against  it. 

We  wish,  we  desire,  we  long  for  it;  and  yet  we 
struggle,  combat,  resist.  But,  if  an  opportunity  occurs, 
we  are  only  too  happy  to  seize  it;  then  we  have,  at 
least,  one  excuse  to  silence  our  conscience. 

In  thus  yielding  every  thing  to  the  impulse  of  our 
feelings,  we  can  say,  “  It  was  not  I  who  wished  it ;  it 
was  fate.” 

“  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,”  observed  the  count,  “  to 
go  to  Noel.” 

“  Let  us  start  then,  monsieur.” 

"  I  hardly  know,  my  child,”  said  the  old  gentleman 
hesitating,  “  whether  I  may,  whether  I  ought,  to  take 
you  with  me.  Propriety — ” 

“Ah,  monsieur,  why  talk  of  propriety?”  replied 
Claire,  impetuously.  “  With  you,  and  for  his  sake,  I 
can  go  anywhere.  Is  it  not  indispensable  that  I  should 
give  the  circumstances  ?  Only  send  word  to  my  grand¬ 
mamma  by  Schmidt,  who  will  come  back  here  and 
await  my  return.  I  am  ready,  monsieur.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  count. 
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Then,  ringing  so  violently  that  he  broke  the  bell  cord, 
he  cried,  “  My  carriage !  ” 

In  descending  the  stairway,  he  insisted  upon  Claire’s 
taking  his  arm.  The  gallant  and  elegant  politeness  of 
the  Count  d’Artois  reappeared. 

“  You  have  taken  off  twenty  years  from  my  age/’  he 
said ;  “  it  is  fit  that  I  should  do  homage  for  the  youth 
you  have  given  me.” 

When  Claire  had  entered  the  carriage,  “  Rue  St. 
Lazare,”  he  said  to  the  footman,  “  quick  1  ” 

Whenever  the  count  said,  on  entering  his  carriage, 
“  quick,”  the  foot-passengers  had  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
But  the  coachman  was  a  skilful  driver;  and  they  ar¬ 
rived  without  accident. 

Aided  by  the  directions  of  the  porter,  the  count  and 
the  young  girl  went  towards  Madame  Gerdy’s  apart¬ 
ment.  The  count  mounted  slowly,  holding  tightly  to 
the  railing,  stopping  at  each  landing  to  breathe.  He 
was,  then,  to  see  her  again.  This  emotion  pressed  his 
heart  like  a  vise. 

“  Noel  Gerdy?”  he  asked  of  the  maid. 

The  advocate  had  just  that  moment  gone  out.  She 
did  not  know  where  he  had  gone;  but  he  had  said  he 
should  not  be  out  more  than  half  an  hour. 

“  We  will  wait  for  him,  then,”  said  the  count. 

He  advanced;  and  the  maid  drew  back  to  let  them 
pass.  Noel  had,  in  so  many  words,  forbidden  her  to 
admit  any  visitors;  but  the  Count  de  Commarin  was 
one  of  those  whose  appearance  makes  servants  forget 
all  their  orders. 

Three  persons  were  in  the  room  when  the  maid  in¬ 
troduced  the  Count  and  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges. 

There  was  the  parish  priest,  the  doctor,  and  a  tall 
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man,  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  whose  carriage 
and  figure  indicated  the  veteran. 

They  were  conversing  near  the  mantel;  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  strangers  appeared  to  astonish  them. 

In  bowing,  in  response  to  M.  de  Commarin’s  and 
Claire’s  salute,  they  seemed  to  inquire  their  business ; 
but  the  hesitation  was  brief :  the  soldier  offered  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’Arlanges  a  chair. 

The  count  saw  that  his  presence  was  inopportune; 
and  he  felt  called  upon  to  introduce  himself,  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  visit. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  messieurs,”  said  he,  “  if  I  am 
inconsiderate.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  in  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  awrait  Noel,  I  have  the  most  pressing  need 
of  seeing  him.  I  am  the  Count  de  Commarin.” 

At  this  name,  the  old  soldier  left  the  chair  whose 
back  he  still  held,  and  assumed  all  the  haughtiness  of 
his  profession.  An  angry  light  flashed  in  his  eyes ;  and 
he  made  a  threatening  gesture.  His  lips  moved,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  speak ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
retired,  his  head  bowed,  to  the  window. 

Neither  the  count  nor  the  others  remarked  these  vari¬ 
ous  movements ;  but  they  did  not  escape  Claire. 

•  While  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  sat  down,  confused, 
the  count,  also  much  embarrassed  at  his  position,  ap¬ 
proached  the  priest,  and  in  a  low  voice  asked, — 

“  What  is,  I  beseech  you,  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  Madame 
Gerdv's  condition  ?  ” 

The  doctor,  who  had  a  sharp  ear,  heard  the  question, 
and  approached  quickly. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  speak  to  a  personage  as  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  Count  de  Commarin,  and  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him. 
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“  I  fear,  monsieur,”  he  said,  “  that  she  cannot  live 
another  day.” 

The  count  pressed  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  as 
though  he  had  felt  a  sudden  pain.  He  hesitated  to 
inquire  further. 

After  a  moment  of  chilling  silence,  he  resolved  to 
go  on. 

“  Does  she  recognize  her  friends?  ”  he  murmured. 

“  No,  monsieur.  Since  last  evening,  however,  there 
has  been  a  great  change.  She  was  very  uneasy  all 
last  night :  she  had  moments  of  fierce  delirium.  About 
an  hour  ago,  we  thought  she  was  recovering  her  senses ; 
and  we  sent  for  the  priest.” 

“  Very  useless,  though,”  put  in  the  priest;  “it  is  a 
sad  misfortune.  Her  reason  is  quite  gone,  poor  woman ! 
I  have  known  her  ten  years.  I  have  seen  her  nearly 
every  week ;  and  I  never  knew  a  more  excellent 
woman.” 

“  She  must  suffer  dreadfully,”  said  the  doctor. 

Almost  on  the  instant,  and  as  if  to  bear  out  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  words,  they  heard  stifled  cries  from  the  next  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  open. 

“  Did  you  hear  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  count,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

Claire  understood  nothing  of  this  strange  scene. 
Dark  presentiments  oppressed  Her ;  she  felt  as  though 
she  were  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  of  evil.  She  grew 
frightened,  and  drew  near  the  count. 

“  Is  she  really  there  ?  ”  asked  M.  de  Commarin. 

“  Yes,  monsieur,”  harshly  answered  the  old  soldier 
who  had  come  near,  “  she  is.” 

At  another  time,  the  count  would  have  noticed  the 
soldier’s  tone,  and  have  resented  it.  Now,  he  did  not 
even  raise  his  eyes.  He  remained  insensible  to  every 
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thing.  Was  she  not  there,  two  steps  from  him?  His 
thoughts  were  in  the  past;  it  seemed  to  him  but  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  had  quitted  her  for  the  last  time. 

“  I  should  much  like  to  see  her,”  he  said  timidly. 

“  That  is  impossible,”  replied  the  old  soldier. 

“  Why  ?  ”  stammered  the  count. 

“  At  least,  Monsieur  de  Commarin,”  replied  the  sol¬ 
dier,  “  let  her  die  in  peace.” 

The  count  started,  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  His 
eyes  encountered  those  of  the  veteran’s;  they  fell  like 
a  criminal’s  before  his  judge. 

“  Nothing  need  prevent  monsieur’s  entering  Madame 
Gerdy’s  room,”  put  in  the  doctor,  who  purposely  saw 
nothing  of  all  this.  “  She  would  probably  not  notice 
his  presence ;  and  if — ” 

“  Oh,  she  would  perceive  nothing !  ”  said  the  priest. 
“  I  have  just  spoken  to  her,  taken  her  hand:  she  is  still 
insensible.” 

The  old  soldier  reflected  deeply. 

“  Enter,”  said  he  at  last  to  the  count ;  “  perhaps  it  is 
God’s  will.” 

The  count  tottered,  so  that  the  doctor  sprang  forward 
to  assist  him.  He  gently  pushed  him  away. 

The  doctor  and  the  priest  entered  with  him ;  Claire 
and  the  old  soldier  remained  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  opposite  the  bed. 

The  count  took  three  or  four  steps,  and  was  obliged 
to  stop.  He  wished,  but  could  not  go  further. 

Could  this  dying  woman  really  be  Valerie? 

He  had  to  tax  his  memory  severely :  nothing  in  those 
withered  features,  nothing  in  that  troubled  face,  re¬ 
called  the  beautiful,  the  adored  Valerie  of  his  youth. 
He  did  not  even  know  her. 

But  she  knew  him,  or  rather  divined,  felt  his  pres- 
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ence.  Moved  by  a  supernatural  force,  she  raised 
herself,  exposing  her  shoulders  and  emaciated  arms. 
With  a  violent  gesture,  she  pushed  away  the  ice  from 
her  forehead,  throwing  back  her  still  plentiful  hair, 
bathed  with  perspiration,  which  fell  upon  the  pillow. 

“  Guy !  ”  she  cried.  “Guy!” 

The  count  trembled  ajl  over. 

He  stood  more  immovable  than  those  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  according  to  popular  belief,  when  struck  by 
lightning  remain  standing,  but  crumble  into  dust  if 
touched. 

He  did  not  perceive  that  which  immediately  struck 
all  others  present, —  the  transformation  in  the  sick 
woman.  Her  contracted  features  relaxed :  a  celestial 
joy  spread  over  her  face;  and  her  eyes,  hollowed 
by  disease,  assumed  an  expression  of  infinite  tender¬ 
ness. 

“  Guy,”  said  she  in  a  voice  heart-breaking  by  its 
sweetness,  “  you  have  come  at  last !  How  long,  O  my 
God!  I  have  waited  for  you!  You  cannot  think  what 
I  have  suffered  in  your  absence.  I  was  dying  of  grief, 
without  one  hope  of  seeing  you  again.  They  have  kept 
you  from  me.  Who,  who  was  it?  Your  relations  still? 
Cruel,  cruel !  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  no  one  could 
love  you  here  below  as  I  did?  No;  that  was  not  it. 
I,  I  forget.  I, — were  you  not  angry  when  you  left  me  ? 
Your  friends  wished  to  separate  us;  they  said  that  I 
drew  you  away  from  her.  Who  have  I  injured  that 
I  should  have  so  many  enemies  ?  They  envied  my  hap¬ 
piness;  and  we  were  so  happy!  But  you  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  wicked  calumny :  you  scorned  it ;  for  are  you 
not  here  ?  ” 

The  nun,  who  had  risen  on  seeing  so  many  enter  the 
sick  room,  now  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment. 
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“  I  betray  you  ?  ”  continued  the  dying  woman,  ap¬ 
parently  wild  at  the  thought.  “  Was  I  not  yours,  your 
own,  heart  and  soul?  To  me  you  were  every  thing; 
and  there  was  nothing  I  could  expect  or  hope  from  an¬ 
other  which  you  had  not  already  given  me.  Was  I  not 
yours,  body  and  soul,  from  the  first  ?  I  never  hesitated 
to  give  myself  entirely  to  you;  I  felt  that  I  was  born 
for  you.  Guy,  can  you  forget  that?  I  was  working 
for  a  lace-maker,  and  was  barely  earning  a  living.  You 
told  me  that  you  were  a  poor  student;  and  I  felt  that 
you  were  depriving  yourself  for  my  sake.  You  wished 
to  fit  up  our  little  cottage  at  St.  Michael.  It  was  lovely, 
with  its  fresh  paper  all  covered  with  flowers,  which  we 
ourselves  hung.  How  delightful  it  was!  From  the 
window,  there  was  a  view  of  the  great  trees  at  the  Tuil- 
eries;  and,  by  a  little  imagination,  we  could  see  the 
setting  sun  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge.  Oh,  those 
happy  times !  The  first  time  that  we  walked  out  into 
the  country  together,  one  Sunday,  you  brought  me 
a  more  beautiful  dress  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
boots  so  tiny  that  it  was  a  shame  to  walk  in  them.  But 
you  had  deceived  me;  you  were  not  a  poor  student. 
One  day,  in  taking  my  work  home,  I  met  you  in  an 
elegant  carriage,  behind  which  rode  tall  footmen  in  a 
livery  covered  with  gold.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes. 
That  evening  you  told  me  the  truth,  that  you  were  a 
noble  of  great  wealth.  O  my  darling!  why  did  you 
tell  me?” 

Had  she  her  reason,  or  was  this  delirium  which  was 
speaking. 

Great  tears  rolled  down  the  wrinkled  face  of  the 
Count  de  Commarin ;  and  the  doctor  and  priest  won¬ 
dered  at  this  sad  spectacle  of  an  old  man  weeping  like 
a  child. 
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Last  evening  only,  the  count  had  thought  his  heart 
dead;  and  now  this  voice,  sinking  into  his  heart,  was 
sufficient  to  recall  the  fresh,  powerful  feelings  of  his 
youth.  How  many  years  had  passed  away  since! 

“  Then,”  continued  Madame  Gerdy,  “  we  left  St. 
Michael.  You  wished  it;  and  I  obeyed,  in  spite  of  my 
apprehensions.  You  told  me,  that,  to  please  you,  I 
must  resemble  the  great  ladies.  You  provided  teachers 
for  me ;  for  I  had  been  so  ignorant  that  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  sign  my  name.  Do  you  remember  the  queer 
spelling  in  my  first  letter?  Ah  Guy,  if  you  had  only 
been  really  a  poor  student!  When  I  knew  that  you 
were  so  rich,  I  lost  my  simplicity,  my  thoughtlessness, 
my  gayety.  I  feared  that  you  would  think  me  covetous, 
— that  you  would  imagine  that  your  fortune  influenced 
my  love.  Men,  who,  like  you,  have  millions,  must  be 
-  very  unhappy.  They  must  be  always  doubting  and  full 
of  suspicions;  they  can  never  be  sure  whether  it  is 
themselves  or  their  gold  which  is  loved :  and  this  makes 
them  defiant,  jealous,  cruel.  Oh,  my  dearest !  why  did 
we  leave  our  tittle  cottage?  There  we  were  happy. 
Why  did  you  not  leave  me  always  where  you  had 
found  me?  Did  you  not  know  that  the  sight  of  hap¬ 
piness  irritates  mankind?  If  we  had  been  wise,  we 
should  have  hid  our  happiness  like  a  crime.  You 
thought  to  raise  me;  you  only  sunk  me  lower.  You 
were  proud  of  our  love;  you  published  it  abroad. 
Vainly  I  asked  you  in  mercy  to  leave  me  in  obscurity, 
and  unknown.  Soon  the  whole  town  knew  that  I  was 
your  mistress.  It  was  reported,  in  your  own  circles, 
that  you  were  ruining  yourself  for  me.  How  I  blushed 
at  the  flaunting  luxury  you  thrust  upon  me !  You 
were  satisfied,  because  my  beauty  became  Celebrated; 
I  wept  because  my  shame  became  so,  too.  Xiey  talked 
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about  me,  as  about  women  who  make  their  lovers  com¬ 
mit  the  greatest  follies.  Was  not  my  name  in  the 
papers?  And  it  was  through  the  same  papers  that  I 
learned  of  your  approaching  marriage.  Unhappy 
woman !  I  should  have  fled  from  you ;  but  I  had  not 
the  courage.  I  resigned  myself,  without  an  effort,  to 
the  most  humiliating,  the  most  shameful  of  lots.  You 
were  married ;  and  I  continued  your  mistress.  Oh, 
what  anguish  I  suffered  during  that  terrible  evening! 
I  was  alone  in  my  own  house,  in  that  room  so  asso¬ 
ciated  with  you ;  and  you  were  marrying  another.  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  At  this  moment,  a  pure,  noble  young 
girl  is  giving  herself  to  him.’  I  said  again,  ‘  What 
oaths  is  that  mouth,  which  has  so  often  pressed  my  lips, 
now  taking?’  Often  since  that  dreadful  misfortune, 
I  have  asked  the  good  God  what  crime  I  had  committed 
that  I  should  be  so  terribly  punished?  This  was  the 
crime.  I  continued  your  mistress,  and  your  wife  died. 
I  had  only  seen  her  once,  and  then  scarcely  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  but  she  looked  at  you;  and  I  knew  that  she 
loved  as  only  I  could.  And,  Guy,  it  was  our  love  that 
killed  her!” 

She  stopped  exhausted :  but  none  of  the  bystanders 
moved.  They  listened  breathlessly,  and  waited  with 
feverish  emotion  for  her  to  resume. 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  had  not  strength  to  re¬ 
main  standing;  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  keep  back  her  sobs. 
Was  not  this  Albert’s  mother  ? 

The  worthy  sister  was  alone  unmoved ;  she  had  seen, 
she  said  to  herself,  many  such  deliriums  before.  She 
understood  absolutely  nothing  of  the  scene. 

“  These  people  are  very  foolish,”  she  thought,  “  to 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the  ramblings  of  insanity.” 
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She  thought  she  had  more  sense  than  the  others.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  bed  she  began  to  cover  the  sick  woman. 

“  Come,  madame,”  said  she,  “  cover  yourself,  or  you 
will  catch  cold.” 

“  Sister !  ”  remonstrated  the  doctor  and  the  priest  at 
the  same  moment. 

“  Jupiter  Ammon !  ”  cried  the  soldier,  “  let  her 
speak.” 

“  Who,”  continued  the  sick  woman,  unconscious  of 
all  that  was  passing  about  her, — “  who  can  tell  what  I 
have  endured?  Oh,  the  wretches!  They  set  spies 
upon  me;  they  discovered  that  an  officer  came  fre¬ 
quently  to  see  me.  That  officer  was  my  brother,  my 
dear  Louis.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  getting 
no  work,  he  enlisted,  saying  to  mother,  that  there  would 
now  be  one  mouth  less  in  the  family.  He  was  a  good 
soldier;  and  the  officers  always  liked  him.  He  joined 
his  regiment :  he  taught  himself ;  and  he  gradually  rose 
in  rank.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  captain,  and 
finally  became  major.  Louis  always  loved  me;  but  I 
seldom  saw  him.  He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
when  he  first  knew  that  I  had  a  lover;  and  he  was  so 
enraged  that  I  feared  he  would  never  forgive  me.  But 
he  did  forgive  me,  saying  that  my  constancy  in  my 
wrong  was  its  only  excuse.  Ah,  my  friend,  he  was 
more  jealous  of  your  honor  than  you  yourself!  He 
came  to  see  me  in  secret,  because  I  had  placed  him  in 
the  unhappy  position  of  blushing  for  his  sister.  My 
name  never  passed  his  lips.  Could  a  brave  soldier  con¬ 
fess  that  his  sister  was  the  mistress  of  a  count?  That 
it  might  not  be  known,  I  took  the  utmost  precautions, 
but  alas!  only  to  make  you  doubt  me.  When  Louis 
knew  what  was  said,  he  wished,  in  his  blind  rage,  to 
challenge  you ;  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  prove  to  him 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  defend  me.  What  misery! 
Ah,  I  have  paid  dearly  for  my  years  of  stolen  happi¬ 
ness  !  But  you  are  here ;  and  all  is  forgotten  ;  for  you 
do  believe  me,  do  you  not,  Guy  ?  I  will  call  Louis.  He 
will  come :  he  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not  lie ;  and  you 
cannot  doubt  his,  a  soldier’s  word.” 

“  Yes,  on  my  honor,”  spoke  the  old  soldier,  “  what 
my  sister  says  is  the  truth.” 

The  dying  woman  did  not  hear  him;  she  continued 
in  a  voice  panting  with  weariness, — 

“  How  your  presence  revives  me !  I  feel  that  I  am 
growing  stronger.  I  have  been  sick.  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  happy  to-day ;  but  embrace  me !  ” 

She  held  out  her  hands,  and  raised  her  lips  as  if  to 
kiss  him. 

“  But  it  is  on  one  condition,  Guy,  that  you  will  leave 
me  my  child.  Oh !  I  beg  you,  I  entreat  you  not  to  take 
him  from  me;  leave  him  to  me.  What  is  a  mother 
without  her  son?  You  are  anxious  to  give  him  an 
illustrious  name,  an  immense  fortune.  No.  You  tell 
me  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  for  his  good.  No.  My 
child  is  mine;  I  will  protect  him.  The  world  has  no 
honors,  no  riches,  which  can  replace  a  mother’s  care 
beside  the  cradle.  You  wish  by  the  exchange,  to  give  me 
another’s  child.  Never !  What,  shall  that  woman  embrace 
my  boy?  No,  no.  Take  away  this  strange  child  from 
me ;  it  fills  me  with  horror.  I  want  my  own  Noel ! 
Ah,  do  not  insist,  do  not  threaten  me  with  your  anger ! 
Don’t  leave  me.  I  yield,  and  then  I  will  die.  Guy, 
give  up  this  fatal  purpose ;  the  thought  alone  is 
crime.  Cannot  my  prayers,  my  tears,  can  nothing  move 
you?  Ah,  well,  God  will  punish  us  in  our  old  age. 
All  will  be  discovered.  The  day  will  come  when  these 
children  will  demand  a  fearful  reckoning.  Guy,  I 
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foresee  the  future ;  I  see  my  son  coming  to  me,  justly 
angered.  What  does  he  say?  Great  heaven!  Oh, 
those  letters,  those  letters,  sweet  memories  of  our  love ! 
My  son,  he  threatens  me!  He  strikes  me!  Ah,  help! 
A  son  strike  his  mother !  Tell  no  one  of  it:  don’t  let  it 
ever  be  known.  God,  what  torture!  He  knows  well 
that  I  am  his  mother.  He  pretends  not  to  believe  me. 
This  is  too  much !  Guy,  pardon,  oh,  my  dearest !  I 
had  not  power  to  resist,  nor  the  courage  to  obey  you.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  leading  to  the  stairway 
opened,  and  Noel  appeared,  pale  as  usual,  but  calm  and 
composed. 

The  dying  woman  saw  him;  and  it  affected  her  like 
an  electric  shock. 

A  terrible  trembling  shook  her  whole  body ;  her  eyes 
grew  inordinately  large;  her  hair  seemed  to  stand  on 
end.  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbows,  pointed  at 
Noel  and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, — 

“Assassin !  ” 

Convulsively  she  fell  back  on  the  bed.  They 
hastened  forward :  she  was  dead. 

A  deep  silence  prevailed. 

Such  is  the  majesty  of  death,  and  the  terror  which  ac¬ 
companies  it,  that,  before  it,  even  the  strongest  and 
most  skeptical  bow  their  heads. 

For  an  instant,  passions  and  interests  are  forgotten. 
Involuntarily  we  are  drawn  together,  when  some 
mutual  friend  breathes  his  last  in  our  presence. 

All  the  bystanders  were  deeply  moved  by  this  painful 
scene,  this  last  confession,  wrested  from  a  delirious  and 
unhappy  woman. 

But  the  last  word  uttered  by  Madame  Gerdy,  “As¬ 
sassin  l  ”  surprised  no  one. 
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All,  with  the  exception  of  the  nun,  knew  of  the  un¬ 
happy  accusation  which  had  been  made  against  Albert. 

To  him  they  applied  the  malediction  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  mother. 

Noel  appeared  to  totter.  Kneeling  near  the  bedside 
of  her  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him,  he  took  one 
of  her  hands,  and  pressed  it  close  to  his  lips. 

“  Dead !  ”  he  groaned ;  “  she  is  dead !  ” 

By  his  side,  the  nun  and  the  priest  knelt,  and  repeated 
in  a  low  voice  the  prayers  for  the  dead. 

They  implored  God  to  shed  his  peace  and  mercy  on 
this  departed  soul. 

They  begged  for  a  little  happiness  in  heaven  for  her 
who  had  suffered  so  much  on  this  earth. 

Falling  into  a  chair,  his  head  back,  the  Count  de 
Commarin  was  more  overwhelmed,  more  livid,  than  this 
dead  woman,  his  old  love,  once  so  beautiful. 

Claire  and  the  doctor  pressed  toward  him. 

They  undid  his  cravat,  and  opened  the  collar  of  his 
shirt,  or  he  would  have  suffocated. 

With  the  help  of  the  old  soldier,  whose  red,  tearful 
eye  told  of  suppressed  grief,  they  moved  the  count’s 
chair  to  the  half-opened  window  for  a  little  air.  Three 
days  before,  this  scene  would  have  killed  him. 

But  the  heart  grows  hardened  by  misfortune,  as 
hands  by  labor. 

“  Tears  would  relieve  him,”  whispered  the  doctor  to 
Claire. 

M.  de  Commarin  gradually  recovered,  and,  with 
clearness  of  thought,  returned  the  intensity  of  suffer¬ 
ing. 

The  prostration  was  followed  by  great  struggl  ;s  in 
his  mind.  Nature  seemed  striving  to  sustain  the  mis- 
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fortune.  We  never  feel  the  entire  shock  at  once;  It  is 
only  afterwards  that  we  realize  the  extent  and  profun¬ 
dity  of  any  misfortune. 

The  count’s  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  bed  where  lay 
Valerie’s  body.  There,  then,  was  all  that  remained  of 
her.  The  soul — that  soul,  so  devoted,  so  tender — had 
flown. 

What  would  he  not  give  if  God  would  but  return 
that  unfortunate  woman  for  a  day,  for  only  an  hour  of 
life  and  reason?  With  what  transports  of  repentance 
would  he  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  to  implore  pardon, 
to  tell  her  how  much  horror  he  had  for  his  past  con¬ 
duct.  How  he  had  misunderstood  the  inexhaustible 
love  of  that  angel !  Upon  a  suspicion,  without  deigning 
to  inquire,  without  hearing  her,  he  had  crushed  her 
with  his  cold  contempt:  Why  had  he  not  investigated 
the  matter?  He  would  have  spared  himself  twenty 
years  of  doubt  as  to  Albert’s  birth.  Instead  of  an 
isolated  existence,  he  would  have  had  a  happy,  joyous 
life. 

Then  he  recalled  the  death  of  the  countess.  She  also 
had  loved,  even  to  her  death. 

He  had  not  understood  them;  he  had  killed  them 
both. 

The  hour  of  expiation  had  come;  and  he  could  not 
say  “  Lord,  the  punishment  is  too  great.” 

And  yet,  what  punishment,  what  wretchedness,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  days ! 

“Yes,”  he  stammered,  “she  predicted  it.  Why  did 
I  not  listen  to  her?  ” 

Madame  Gerdy’s  brother  pitied  the  old  man,  so  se¬ 
verely  tried.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Monsieur  de  Commarin,”  he  said,  in  a  grave,  sad 
voice,  “my  sister  pardoned  you  long  ago,  even  if  she 
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ever  had  an  ill  feeling  against  you.  It  is  my  turn  to¬ 
day  ;  I  forgive  you  sincerely.” 

“  Thanks,  monsieur,”  murmured  the  count, — 

“  thanks !  ”  and  then  added  “  dead !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Claire,  “  she  breathed  her  last  in  the  idea 
that  her  son  was  guilty.  And  you  did  not  undeceive 
her.” 

“  At  least  her  son,”  cried  the  count,  “  should  be  free 
to  render  her  his  last  duties ;  yes,  he  must  be.  Noel !  ” 

The  advocate  had  drawn  near  his  father,  and  had 
heard  all. 

“  I  have  promised,  father,”  he  replied,  “  to  save  him.” 

For-  the  first  time,  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  was  face 
to  face  with  Noel.  Their  eyes  met;  and  she  could  not 
restrain  a  movement  of  repugnance,  which  the  advo¬ 
cate  perceived. 

“  Albert  is  already  saved,”  she  said  bitterly :  “  What 
we  ask  is,  that  prompt  justice  shall  be  done  him  ;  that  he 
shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  judge  now 
knows  the  truth.” 

“  The  truth?  ”  exclaimed  the  advocate. 

“  Yes ;  Albert  passed  at  my  house,  with  me,  the  even¬ 
ing  the  crime  was  committed.” 

Noel  looked  at  her  surprised:  so  singular  a  confes¬ 
sion  from  such  a  mouth,  without  explanation,  might 
well  surprise  him. 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

“  I  am  Mademoiselle  Claire  d’Arlanges,  monsieur,” 
she  said. 

M.  de  Commarin  now  quickly  ran  over  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  reported  by  Claire. 

When  he  had  finished, — 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  Noel,  “  you  see  my  position ; 
leave  this  until  to-morrow.” 
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“  To-morrow !  ”  interrupted  the  count  indignantly, 
“  you  said,  I  believe,  to-morrow !  Honor  demands, 
monsieur  that  we  act  to-day,  this  moment.  You  can 
do  honor  to  this  poor  woman  much  better  by  deliver¬ 
ing  her  son  than  by  praying  for  her.” 

Noel  bowed  low. 

“To  hear  your  wish,  monsieur,  is  to  obey  it,”  he 
said.  “  I  go.  This  evening,  at  your  house,  I  will  have 
the  honor  of  giving  you  an  account  of  my  proceedings. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  Albert  with  me.” 

He  spoke,  and,  embracing  the  dead  woman  for  the 
last  time,  went  out. 

Soon  the  count  and  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  old  soldier  went  to  the  mayor’s,  to  make  his  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  death,  and  to  fulfil  the  necessary  for¬ 
malities. 

The  nun  alone  remained,  awaiting  the  priest,  which 
the  cure  had  promised  to  send  to  watch  the  corpse. 

The  daughter  of  St.  Vincent  felt  neither  fear  nor 
embarrassment;  she  had  been  so  many  times  in  just 
such  scenes. 

Her  prayers  said,  she  arose,  and  went  about  the  room, 
putting  every  thing  in  the  proper  order  after  a  death. 

She  removed  all  traces  of  the  sickness,  hid  the  vials 
and  little  cups,  burnt  some  sugar  upon  the  fire  shovel, 
and  on  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  placed  some  lighted  candles,  a  crucifix  with 
holy  water,  and  a  branch  of  palm. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Troubled  and  distressed  by  the  revelations  of  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  d’Arlanges,  Daburon  was  ascending  the 
stairway  that  led  to  the  gallery  of- the  judges  of  inquiry, 
when  he  was  met  by  Pere  Tabaret,  The  sight  pleased 
him;  and  so  he  called  out, — 

“  Monsieur  Tabaret !  ” 

But  the  old  fellow,  who  showed  every  sign  of  the 
most  intense  agitation,  was  scarcely  disposed  to  stop, 
or  to  lose  a  single  minute. 

“  You  must  excuse  me,”  he  said,  saluting  him,  “  but  I 
am  expected  at  home.” 

“  I  hope,  however — ” 

“  Oh,  he  is  innocent,”  interrupted  Pere  Tabaret.  “  I 
have  already  some  proofs;  and  before  three  days — 
But  you  are  going  to  see  Gevrol’s  man  with  the  rings  in 
his  ears.  He  is  very  acute,  is  this  Gevrol ;  I  have  mis¬ 
judged  him.” 

And  without  listening  to  another  word  he  hurried  on, 
jumping  down  three  steps  at  a  time,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck. 

Daburon,  disappointed,  also  hastened  on. 

In  the  gallery,  before  his  office  door,  on  a  bench  of 
rough  wood,  sat  Albert  under  the  charge  of  a  garde  de 
Paris. 

“You  will  be  summoned  immediately,”  said  the 
judge  to  the  prisoner,  on  opening  the  door. 

In  the  office,  Constant  was  talking  with  a  little  man 
of  a  sorry  appearance,  who  might  be  taken,  from  his 
dress,  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  Batignoles,  even  without 
the  enormous  false  pin  which  shone  in  his  cravat,  and 
which  betrayed  the  detective. 
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“You  received  my  letters?”  asked  Daburon  of  his 
clerk.  “Monsieur,  your  orders  have  been  executed: 
the  prisoner  is  without ;  and  here  is  Martin,  who  has 
this  moment  arrived  from  Les-  Invalides.” 

“  That  is  very  well,”  said  the  magistrate  in  a  satisfied 
tone.  And  turning  towards  the  detective, — 

“  Well,  Martin,”  he  asked,  “  what  have  you  found?  ” 

“  Monsieur,  some  one  has  climbed  over  the  wall.” 

“Lately?” 

“  Five  or  six  days  ago.” 

“You  are  sure  of  this?” 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  that  I  see  Constant  at  this  moment 
mending  his  pen.” 

“  The  marks  are  plain  ?  ” 

“  As  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face,  if  I  may  so  ex¬ 
press  myself.  The  thief — it  was  done  by  a  thief,  I  im¬ 
agine — ”  continued  Martin,  who  was  a  great  talker, — 
“  the  thief  entered  before  the  rain,  and  returned  after 
it,  as  you  had  conjectured.  This  circumstance  is  easy 
to  establish,  if  you  examine  the  marks  of  the  ascent  and 
the  descent  on  the  wall  on  the  side  towards  the  street. 
These  marks  are  holes,  made  by  the  end  of  the  boot. 
The  first  are  clean;  the  others,  muddy.  The  scamp — 
he  was  a  nimble  fellow — entered  by  the  aid  of  his  wrists 
and  legs ;  but,  in  going  out,  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
ladder,  which  he  threw  down  as  soon  as  he  was  over. 
It  is  very  evident  where  it  was  placed  below,  by  means 
of  the  holes  made  by  the  fellow’s  weight ;  above,  by  the 
displaced  mortar.” 

“  Is  that  all?”  asked  the  judge. 

“  Not  yet,  monsieur.  Three  of  the  pieces  of  bottle 
which  covered  the  top  of  the  wall  have  been  torn  away. 
Many  of  the  acacia  branches,  which  extend  out  over  the 
wall,  have  been  bent  and  broken.  From  a  thorn  of 
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one  of  these  branches,  I  took  this  little  piece  of  pearl 
gray  kid,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  come  from  a 
glove.” 

The  judge  took  the  piece  with  eagerness. 

It  was  really  a  small  fragment  of  a  gray  glove. 

“  You  took  care,  I  hope  Martin,  not  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  at  the  house  where  you  made  this  investiga¬ 
tion?” 

“  Certainly,  monsieur.  I  examined  the  exterior,  at 
my  leisure.  After  that,  disguising  myself  at  a  wine 
merchant’s  around  the  corner,  I  called  at  the  Marquise 
d’Arlanges’  house,  giving  myself  out  to  be  the  servant 
of  a  neighboring  duchess,  who  was  in  despair  at  hav¬ 
ing  lost  a  favorite,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  eloquent 
paroquet.  They  very  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
look  in  the  garden ;  and,  as  I  spoke  as  disrespectfully  as 
possible  of  my  pretended  mistress,  they  took  me  for  an 
unmistakable  servant.” 

“  You  are  an  adroit  and  prompt  fellow,  Martin,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  judge.  “  I  am  well  satisfied  with  you ; 
and  I  will  report  you  favorably  at  headquarters.” 

He  rang ;  while  the  detective,  delighted  at  the  praises 
he  had  received,  moved  backwards  to  the  door,  bowing 
the  while. 

Albert  was  then  brought  in. 

‘‘Have  you  decided,  monsieur,”  asked  the  judge  of 
inquiry  without  preamble,  “  to  give  an  account  of  how 
you  spent  Tuesday  evening?” 

“  I  have  already  given  it,  monsieur.” 

“  No,  monsieur,  you  have  not ;  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood.” 

Albert,  at  this  apparent  insult,  turned  red;  and  his 
eyes  flashed. 

“  I  know  all  that  you  did  on  that  evening,”  continued 
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the  judge;  “  because  Justice,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
ignorant  of  nothing  that  it  is  important  for  it  to  know.” 

He  sought  Albert’s  eye,  met  it,  and  said  slowly, — 

“  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Claire  d’Arlanges. 

At  that  name,  the  prisoner’s  features,  restrained  by  a 
firm  resolve  not  to  betray  himself,  relaxed. 

The  immense  sensation  of  delight  which  he  must 
have  felt  can  easily  be  imagined.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  escapes  by  a  miracle  from  an  imminent  danger 
which  he  had  despaired  of  avoiding. 

But  he  made  no  reply. 

“  Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges,”  continued  the  judge, 
“has  told  me  where  you  were  on  Tuesday  evening.” 

Albert  still  hesitated. 

“  I  am  not  setting  a  trap  for  you,”  added  the  judge. 
“  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor.  She  has  told  me  all, 
you  understand?” 

This  time  Albert  decided  to  speak. 

His  explanations  corresponded  almost  exactly  with 
Claire’s,  — not  one  detail  more.  Henceforth,  doubt  was 
impossible. 

Mademoiselle  d’Arlanges’  reliability  had  not  been 
shaken.  Either  Albert  was  innocent,  or  she  was  his  ac¬ 
complice. 

Could  she  knowingly  be  the  accomplice  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  crime?  No;  she  could  not  even  be  suspected  of  it. 

But  now  where  to  find  the  assassin? 

For,  in  the  sight  of  Justice,  when  a  crime  is  once 
discovered,  there  must  be  a  criminal. 

“You  see,  monsieur,”  said  the  judge  severely  to  Al¬ 
bert,  “  you  did  .deceive  me.  You  risked  your  life, 
monsieur,  and  what  is  still  more  serious,  you  exposed 
me,  you  exposed  Justice,  to  a  most  deplorable  mistake. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  ?  ” 
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“  Monsieur,”  replied  Albert,  “  Mademoiselle  d’Ar- 
langes,  in  according  me  a  meeting,  trusted  in  my 
honor.” 

“  And  you  would  have  died  rather  than  speak  of  this 
interview  ?  ”  interrupted  Daburon  with  a  touch  of 
irony.  “  That  is  very  fine,  monsieur,  worthy  of  the 
days  of  chivalry !  ” 

“  I  am  not  the  hero  that  you  suppose,  monsieur,”  re¬ 
plied  the  prisoner  simply.  “  If  I  said  that  I  did  not 
count  on  Claire,  I  should  be  telling  a  falsehood ;  I  was 
only  waiting  for  her.  I  knew  that,  on  learning  of  my 
arrest,  she  would  brave  every  thing  to  save  me.  But 
they  might  have  hid  it  from  her ;  that  was  my  only  fear. 
In  that  case,  however  they  might  have  construed  my 
silence,  I  think  I  should  not  have  spoken  her  name.” 

There  was  no  appearance  of  bravado.  What  Al¬ 
bert  said,  he  thought  and  felt.  Daburon  repented  his 
irony. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said  kindly,  “  you  must  return  to 
your  prison.  I  cannot  release  you  yet ;  but  you  will  be 
no  longer  in  solitary  confinement.  You  will  be  treated 
with  every  attention  due  a  prisoner  whose  innocence  is 
at  least  probable.” 

Albert  bowed,  and  thanked  him.  He  was  then  re¬ 
moved  by  the  garde. 

“We  are  now  ready  for  Gevrol,”  said  the  judge  to 
his  clerk. 

The  chief  of  detectives  was  absent :  they  had  inquired 
for  him  at  the  prefecture ;  but  his  witness,  the  man  with 
the  rings  in  his  ears,  was  without,  in  the  gallery. 

They  told  him  to  enter. 

He  was  one  of  those  short,  thickset  men,  powerful  as 
oaks,  of  an  iron  frame,  who  look  as  though  they  could 
carry  almost  any  weight  on  their  broad  shoulders. 
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His  white  hair  and  beard  made  his  red  skin,  burnt, 
scorched,  tanned  by  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  by 
the  storms  of  the  sea  and  the  sun  of  the  tropics,  appear 
the  more  hard  favored  and  ugly. 

He  had  large  hands,  blackened,  hard,  callous,  with 
the  thumbs  so  broad  and  knotted  that  they  must  have 
had  the  pressure  of  a  vise. 

Large  rings,  in  the  form  of  an  anchor  hung  from  his 
ears.  He  wore  the  costume  of  a  well-to-do  Norman 
fisher,  when  he  is  dressed  for  a  visit  to  the  city,  or  for  a 
journey. 

The  sheriff  was  obliged  to  force  him  into  the  office. 

The  wolf  from  the  coast  was  frightened  and  abashed. 

He  advanced,  balancing  himself  first  on  one  leg,  then 
on  the  other,  with  that  irregular  walk  of  the  sailor,  who, 
missing  the  rolling  and  tossing  of  the  ocean,  is  surprised 
to  find  beneath  his  feet  any  thing  so  immovable  as  terra 
Hrrna. 

To  give  himself  confidence,  he  fumbled  over  his  soft 
felt  hat,  adorned  with  little  lead  saints,  after  the  fashion 
of  king  Louis  XI.  of  illustrious  memory,  and  adorned 
still  more  with  a  round  gances  de  laine,  made  by  some 
young  country  girl,  in  the  primitive  style  of  four  or  five 
pins  placed  in  a  bit  of  cork. 

Daburon  examined  him,  and  saw  his  worth  at  a 
glance. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  what  this  was  the  red-faced 
man  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  from  Jonchere. 

It  was  impossible  also  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the 
man.  His  face  breathed  open-heartedness  and  good¬ 
ness. 

“  Your  name?  ”  demanded  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

“  Marie  Pierre  Lerouge.” 
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“You  are,  then,  some  relation  of  Claudine  Le- 
rouge  ?  ” 

“  Her  husband,  monsieur.” 

What,  the  husband  of  the  victim,  alive,  and  the  police 
ignorant  of  even  his  existence! 

That  was  Daburon’s  first  thought. 

What,  then,  does  this  wonderful  progress  in  inven¬ 
tion  acomplish  ? 

To-day,  precisely  as  twenty  years  ago,  when  Justice 
is  in  doubt,  it  requires  the  same  inordinate  loss  of  time 
and  money  to  obtain  the  slightest  information. 

On  Friday,  they  had  written  to  inquire  about  Clau- 
dine’s  past  life ;  it  was  now  Monday,  and  no  reply  had 
arrived. 

And  yet  photography  was  in  existence,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph.  They  had  at  their  service  a  thousand 
means,  formerly  unknown;  and  they  made  no  use  of 
them. 

“  All  the  world,”  said  the  judge,  “  believed  her  a 
widow.  She  herself  pretended  to  be  one.” 

“Yes;  it  was  an  arrangement  between  ourselves.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
her.” 

“  Indeed  ?  Well,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  she  is 
dead, — that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  dreadful  crime?” 

“  The  officer  who  brought  me  here  told  me  of  it,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  replied  the  sailor,  his  face  darkening.  “  She 
was  a  wretch !  ”  he  added  in  a  deep  tone. 

“  How?  You,  her  husband,  revile  her?  ” 

“  I  have  good  reason  to,  monsieur.  Ah,  my  dead 
father,  who  foresaw  it  all  at  the  time,  warned  me!  I 
laughed,  when  he  said,  *  Take  care,  or  she  will  dishonor 
you.’  He  was  right.  For  her  sake,  I  have  been  hunted 
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down  by  the  police,  just  like  some  skulking  thief. 
Everywhere  that  they  have  inquired  after  me  with  a 
description,  people  will  say,  ‘  Ah,  ha,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime !  ’  And  here  I  am  before  a  court  of 
justice!  Ah  monsieur,  what  a  disgrace!  The  Lerouges 
have  been  honest  people,  from  father  to  son,  since  the 
world  began.  Inquire  through  the  country.  They  will 
tell  you,  ‘  Lerouge’s  word  is  as  good  as  another  man’s 
writing.’  Yes,  she  was  a  wicked  woman;  and  I  have 
often  told  her  that  she  would  come  to  a  bad  end.” 

“  You  told  her  that?” 

“  More  than  a  hundred  times,  monsieur.” 

“  Why  ?  Come,  my  friend,  be  assured ;  your  honor  is 
not  at  stake  here:  no  one  doubts  you.  When  did  you 
warn  her  so  wisely  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  a  long  time  ago,  monsieur,”  replied  the  sailor ; 
“  the  first  time  was  more  than  thirty  years  back.  She 
had  ambition  in  her  very  blood ;  she  wished  to  mix  her¬ 
self  in  the  intrigues  of  the  great.  It  was  that  that  ruined 
her.  She  said  that  you  got  money  for  preserving  their 
secrets ;  and  I  said  that  you  got  disgrace  along  with  it. 
To  put  up  your  hands  to  hide  the  villainies  of  the  rich, 
and  to  expect  happiness  from  it,  is  like  making  your  bed 
of  thorns,  in  the  hope  of  sleeping  well.  But  she  had  got 
it  into  her  head ;  and  it  couldn’t  be  got  out.” 

“You  were  her  husband,”  objected  Daburon;  “you 
had  the  right  to  command  her  obedience.” 

The  sailor  struck  his  head,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“  Alas,  monsieur !  it  was  I  who  did  the  obeying.” 

To  proceed  by  short  inquiries  with  a  witness,  when 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  information  he  brings,  is  but  to 
lose  time  in  attempting  to  gain  it.  When  you  think  you 
are  approaching  the  important  fact,  you  may  be  just 
avoiding  it.  It  is  much  better  to  give  the  witness  the 
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rein,  and  to  listen,  putting  him  on  the  track  only  when 
he  gets  too  far  away.  It  is  the  surest  and  easiest 
method.  This  was  the  course  Daburon  pursued,  all 
the  time  cursing  Gevrol’s  absence,  as  he  by  a  single 
word  could  have  cut  off  a  good  half  of  the  examination, 
whose  importance,  by  the  way,  the  judge  did  not  even 
suspect. 

“  In  what  intrigues  did  your  wife  mingle  ?  ”  asked 
the  magistrate.  “  Go  on,  my  friend,  tell  me  exactly ; 
here,  you  know,  we  must  have  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.” 

Lerouge  placed  his  hat  on  a  chair.  Then  he  began 
alternately  to  twirl  his  fingers,  and  snap  them,  and 
to  scratch  his  head  violently.  It  was  his  way  of  arrang¬ 
ing  his  ideas. 

“  I  must  tell  you,”  he  began,  “  that  it  is  thirty-five 
years  since  I  fell  in  love  with  Claudine,  at  St.  Jean. 
She  was  a  bright,  neat,  fascinating  girl,  with  a  voice 
sweeter  than  honey.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  country,  straight  as  a  mast,  supple  as  a  willow, 
as  fine  and  strong  as  a  ship  of  the  line.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  like  old  cider.  She  had  black  hair,  white  teeth, 
and  her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  sea-breeze.  The 
difficulty  was,  that  she  hadn’t  a  sou,  while  our  family 
were  in  easy  circumstances.  Her  mother,  who  had  been 
a  widow  for  some  thirty-six  years,  was  not,  saving  your 
presence,  much  respected ;  and  my  father  was  the  hon- 
estest  man  alive.  When  I  spoke  to  the  old  fellow  of 
marrying  Claudine,  he  swore  fiercely;  and  eight  days 
after,  he  sent  me  to  Porto  on  a  schooner  belonging  to  one 
of  our  neighbors,  pretending  that  it  was  for  change  of 
air.  I  came  back,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  thinner  than  a 
marling  spike,  but  more  in  love  than  ever.  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Claudine  scorched  me  like  a  fire.  I  was  fool 
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enough  to  give  up  eating  and  drinking.  I  felt  that  she 
loved  me  a  little  in  return,  seeing  that  I  was  a  stout 
young  fellow,  and  more  than  one  girl  had  set  her  cap 
for  me.  Then  my  father,  seeing  that  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing,  that  I  was  wasting  away  without  saying  ‘  boo !  ’ 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  join  my  mother  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  decided  to  let  me  complete  my  folly.  So  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  we  had  returned  from  fishing,  and  I  got  up 
from  supper  without  tasting  it,  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Marry 
the  hag,  and  stop  this  sort  of  thing.’  I  remember  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  because,  at  hearing  the  old  fellow  call  my  love 
such  a  name,  I  flew  into  a  passion,  and  almost  wanted 
to  kill  him.  Ah,  one  never  gains  any  thing  by  marry¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  one’s  parents !  ” 

The  brave  sailor  wandered  in  the  midst  of  his  recol¬ 
lections.  He  was  very  far  from  his  story. 

The  judge  of  inquiry  attempted  to  bring  him  bade 
into  the  right  path. 

“  Let  us  come  to  our  business,”  he  said. 

“  I  am  going  to,  monsieur ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  beginning.  I  married.  That  evening,  after 
the  ceremony,  and  when  the  relatives  and  invited  guests 
had  departed,  I  went  to  join  my  wife,  when  I  perceived 
my  father  all  alone  in  one  corner  weeping.  The  sight 
touched  my  heart ;  and  I  had  a  foreboding  of  evil ;  but 
it  quickly  passed  away.  It  is  so  delightful,  those  first 
six  months  with  a  dearly  loved  wife!  You  seem  to  be 
surrounded  by  mists,  that  change  the  very  stones  into 
palaces  and  temples  so  completely  that  novices  are  taken 
in.  For  two  years,  in  spite  of  a  few  little  quarrels, 
every  thing  went  on  nicely.  Claudine  managed  me  like 
a  charm.  Ah,  she  was  cunning !  She  seized,  bound,  car¬ 
ried  me  to  market  and  sold  me,  while  I  was  totally  un¬ 
conscious.  Her  great  fault  was  her  extravagance.  All 
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that  I  earned, — and  my  business  was  very  prosperous, 
— she  put  on  her  back.  Every  week  there  was  some  new 
ornament,  dresses,  jewels,  bonnets,  the  devil’s  baubles, 
which  merchants  invent  for  the  perdition  of  the  female 
sex.  The  neighbors  chattered ;  but  I  thought  it  was  all 
right.  At  the  baptism  of  our  son,  who  was  called 
Jacques  after  my  father,  to  please  her,  I  spent,  regard¬ 
less  of  my  usual  economy,  more  than  three  hundred 
pistoles, — the  very  sum  with  which  I  had  intended  buy¬ 
ing  a  meadow  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  our  property.” 

Daburon  was  boiling  over  with  impatience ;  but  what 
could  he  do? 

“  Go  on,  go  on,”  he  said  every  time  Lerouge  made 
the  slightest  appearance  of  stopping. 

“  I  was  well  enough  pleased,”  continued  the  sailor, 
“  until  one  morning  I  saw  one  of  the  Count  de  Com- 
marin’s  servants  entering  our  house,  their  chateau  be¬ 
ing  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  There  was  something  peculiar  about 
this  Germain,  that  I  didn’t  like  at  all.  Then  it  was  said 
that  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  that  affair  of  poor 
Thomassine,  a  young  girl  of  our  family  who  attended 
on  the  countess,  and  who  one  day.  suddenly  disappeared. 
I  asked  my  wife  what  the  fellow  wanted ;  she  replied 
that  he  had  come  to  engage  her  services  as  wet  nurse. 
I  couldn’t*  understand  it;  for  our  means  were  suffic¬ 
ient  to  allow  Claudine  to  keep  all  her  milk  for  our  own 
child.  But  she  gave  me  the  very  best  of  reasons.  She 
wanted  to  earn  a  little  money,  being  ashamed  of  doing 
nothing,  while  I  was  killing  myself  with  work.  She 
wanted  to  save,  to  economize;  so  that  before  long  I 
might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  sea  any  more.  She  was 
to  get  such  a  good  price,  that,  in  a  very  little  while,  we 
could  save  enough  to  replace  the  three  hundred  pistoles, 
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and  buy  the  meadow  after  all.  That  confounded 
meadow  decided  me.” 

“  Did  she  not  tell  you  of  the  commission  with  which 
she  was  charged  ?  ” 

This  question  astonished  Lerouge.  He  thought  that 
it  was  said  very  properly  that  justice  sees  and  knows 
every  thing. 

“  Not  then,”  he  answered ;  “  but  you  shall  see.  Eight 
days  after,  the  postman  brought  a  letter,  asking  her  to 
come  to  Paris  to  get  the  child.  It  arrived  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  ‘  Very  well/  said  she,  f  I  will  start  to-morrow 
by  the  diligence.’  I  didn  t  say  a  word  then ;  but  next 
morning,  when  she  was  about  to  take  her  seat  in  the 
diligence,  I  declared  that  I  was  going  with  her.  She 
didn’t  seem  at  all  angry.  On  the  contrary,  she  seemed 
pleased ;  at  which  of  course  I  was  delighted.  At  Paris, 
she  was  to  get  the  little  one  at  Madame  Gerdy’s,  who 
lived  on  the  Boulevarde.  We  arranged  that  she  was  to 
go  alone,  while  I  waited  for  her  at  our  inn.  After  she 
had  gone,  I  grew  jealous.  I  went  out  in  about  an  hour, 
and  prowled  about  Madame  Gerdy’s  house,  making  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  servants  and  of  the  passers  by,  until  I 
discovered  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  Count  de 
Commarin.  Of  course  I  was  in  a  passion;  and,  if  I 
had  been  master,  my  wife  should  have  gone  back  with¬ 
out  the  little  scamp.  A  nice  sort  of  thing  to  be  mixed 
up  in,  to  be  sure,  I  thought.” 

The  judge  of  inquiry  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
“  Will  this  man  never  end  ?  ”  he  muttered. 

“  Yes,  you  are  perfectly  right,”  he  said;  “but  never 
mind  your  thoughts.  Go  on,  go  on !  ” 

“  Claudine,  monsieur,  was  more  obstinate  than  a 
mule.  After  three  days  of  violent  discussion,  and  by 
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the  wicked  snares  of  kissing  and  embracing,  she  tore 
from  me  a  reluctant  consent.  Then  she  told  me  that 
we  were  not  to  return  home  by  diligence.  The  lady, 
who  feared  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  for  her  child, 
had  arranged  that  we  should  carry  him  back  by  short 
stages  in  her  carriage,  and  drawn  by  her  horses.  That 
was  keeping  up  grand  style.  I  was  ass  enough  to  be 
delighted,  because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  at  my  leisure.  We  were  installed  with  the  children, 
mine  and  the  other,  in  an  elegant  carriage,  drawn  by 
magnificent  animals,  driven  by  a  coachman  in  liv¬ 
ery.  My  wife  was  mad  with  joy,  and  chinked  the  gold 
in  my  face.  I  was  angry,  as  an  honest  husband  should 
be,  who  sees  money  in  the  family  which  he  didn’t  earn. 
At  seeing  my  countenance,  Claudine,  hoping  to  pacify 
me,  resolved  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth.  ‘  See  here/ 
she  said  to  me, — ” 

Lerouge  stopped,  and,  changing  his  tone  said, — 

“  You  understand  that  it  is  my  wife  who  is  speak¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Go  on.” 

“  She  said  to  me,  shaking  her  purse,  ‘  See  here,  my 
man,  we  shall  never  want  again ;  and  here’s  the  reason : 
the  count,  who  has  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  age  as 
this,  wishes  that  this  youngster  shall  bear  his  name  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  me.  On  the  road,  we  are  to  meet  at  an  inn, 
where  we  are  to  lodge,  Germain  and  the  nurse  to  whom 
they  have  entrusted  the  legitimate  child:  we  are  to  be 
put  in  the  same  chamber ;  and,  during  the  night,  I  am 
to  exchange  the  little  ones,  as  they  are  very  much  alike, 
one  for  the  other.  The  count  is  to  give  eight  thousand 
francs  for  it,  and  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  francs.’  ” 
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“And  you,”  cried  the  judge,  “you,  who  call  your¬ 
self  an  honest  man  permitted  such  a  villainy,  when  one 
word  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it?  ” 

“Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  remonstrated  Lerouge;  “if 
you  would  only  let  me  finish.” 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  I  could  say  nothing,  then,  I  was  so  choked  with 
rage.  I  was  dismayed.  But  she  burst  out  laughing, — 
she  was  always  afraid  of  me  when  I  asserted  myself, — 
and  said,  ‘  What  a  fool  you  are !  Listen,  before  you 
sour  like  a  dish  of  milk.  The  count  is  the  only  one  who 
wants  this  change  made ;  and  he  is  the  one  that’s  to  pay 
for  it.  His  mistress,  this  little  one’s  mother,  doesn’t 
want  it  at  all ;  but  she  seems  to  consent,  so  as  not  to 
quarrel  with  her  lover,  and  because  she  has  got  a  plan 
of  her  own.  She  took  me  aside,  during  my  visit  in  her 
room ;  and,  after  having  made  me  swear  secrecy  on  a 
crucifix,  she  told  me  this  plan.  She  said  that  she 
couldn’t  bear  the  idea  of  separating  herself  from  her 
babe  forever,  and  of  bringing  up  another’s  child;  so 
she  said,  that,  if  I  would  agree  not  to  change  the  chil¬ 
dren,  keeping  mum  about  it  to  the  count,  she  would  give 
me  ten  thousand  francs  down,  and  guarantee  me  an  an¬ 
nuity  equal  to  what  the  count  was  to  give  me.  She 
declared,  also,  that  she  could  easily  find  out  whether 
I  kept  my  word,  as  she  had  made  a  mark  of  recognition 
on  her  little  one.  She  didn’t  show  me  the  mark;  and 
I  have  examined  him  carefully,  but  can’t  find  it.  Do 
you  understand  now  ?  I  am  simply  to  take  care  of  this 
little  fellow  here.  I  am  to  tell  the  count  that  I  have 
made  the  exchange.  We  fill  our  pockets  from  both 
sides ;  and  our  little  Jacques  will  be  a  rich  man.  What 
do  you  think  of  your  wife  now?  Has  she  more  clev- 
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erness  than  you,  eh?’  That,  monsieur,  is  word  fof 
word  what  Claudine  said  to  me.” 

The  rough  sailor  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  blue- 
checked  handkerchief,  and  blew  his  nose  so  violently 
that  the  windows  shook.  It  was  his  way  of  weeping. 

Daburon  was  confounded. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  wretched  affair,  he  had 
encountered  astonishment  after  astonishment.  Scarcely 
had  he  got  his  ideas  in  order  on  any  point,  when  some¬ 
thing  new  arose  which  utterly  routed  them  again. 

He  felt  confused.  What  was  this  new  and  grave  in¬ 
formation?  What  did  it  mean? 

He  longed  to  investigate  it  instantly;  but  he  saw 
that  Lerouge  was  getting  on  with  difficulty,  laboriously 
disentangling  his  memories,  guided  by  a  well-stretched 
thread,  which  the  least  interruption  would  break. 

“  What  Claudine  proposed  to  me,”  continued  the 
sailor,  “  was  villainous ;  and  I  was  an  honest  man.  But 
she  kneaded  me  to  her  will  as  easily  as  a  baker  kneads 
a  pate.  She  overcame  my  heart ;  she  made  me  see  that 
white  as  snow  which  was  really  as  black  as  ink.  How 
I  loved  her !  She  proved  to  me  that  we  were  wronging 
no  one,  and  that  we  were  making  little  Jacques’s  for¬ 
tune  and  I  was  silenced.  At  evening,  we  arrived  at 
some  village,  and  the  coachman,  stopping  the  carriage 
before  an  inn,  told  us  we  were  to  lodge  there.  We  en¬ 
tered,  and  who  do  you  think  we  saw?  That  scamp, 
Germain,  with  a  nurse,  carrying  a  child  so  exactly 
like  the  one  we  had  that  I  was  startled.  They  had  jour¬ 
neyed  there,  like  ourselves,  in  one  of  the  count’s  car¬ 
riages.  A  suspicion  came  over  me.  How  could  I  be 
sure  that  Claudine  had  not  invented  the  second  story 
to  pacify  me?  She  was  certainly  capable  of  it.  I  was 
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enraged.  I  would  consent  to  the  one  wickedness,  but 
not  to  the  other.  I  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  our 
little  chap,  swearing  that  they  shouldn't  cheat  me:  so 
I  kept  him  all  the  evening  on  my  knees ;  and,  to  make 
it  the  surer,  I  tied  my  handkerchief  about  his  waist. 
Ah!  their  plan  was  well  laid.  After  supper  they  spoke 
of  turning  in;  and  then  it  was  found  that  there  were 
only  two  rooms  and  two  beds  to  spare  in  the  house.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  was  built  expressly  for  our  scheme. 
The  innkeeper  said  that  the  two  nurses  might  sleep  in 
one  room  and  Germain  and  myself  in  the  other.  You 
understand,  monsieur?  Add  to  this,  that  during  the 
entire  evening  I  had  surprised  looks  of  intelligence 
passing  between  my  wife  and  that  rascally  servant,  and 
you  can  imagine  how  furious  I  was.  It  was  conscience 
that  spoke ;  and  I  was  trying  to  silence  it.  I  knew  very 
well  that  I  was  doing  wrong;  and  I  almost  wished  my¬ 
self  dead.  Why  is  it  these  scamps  can  almost  twist 
an  honest  man’s  spirit  around  like  a  weather-cock  with 
every  breath  of  their  rascality  ?  ” 

Daburon’s  only  reply  was  a  blow  of  his  fist,  almost 
powerful  enough  to  break  his  desk. 

Lerouge  at  that  proceeded  more  quickly. 

“  As  for  me,  I  stopped  the  business,  pretending  to 
be  too  jealous  to  leave  my  wife  a  minute.  Every  thing 
turned  out  as  I  wished.  The  other  nurse  went  into 
the  room  first.  Claudine  and  I  followed  soon  after¬ 
wards.  My  wife  laid  down  in  her  clothes  by  the  side 
of  the  other  nurse  and  child.  I  installed  myself  in  a 
chair  near  the  bed,  determined  to  keep  one  eye  open, 
and  to  mount  close  watch.  I  put  out  the  candle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  let-'the  women  sleep ;  as  for  me,  I  could  scarcelv 
think.  My  ideas  drove  away  sleep;  and  I  thought  of 
my  father,  and  what  he  would  say,  if  he  ever  knew 
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what  I  was  doing.  Towards  midnight,  I  heard  Clau- 
dine  moving.  I  held  my  breath.  She  arose.  Was  she 
going  to  change  the  children?  At  one  moment,  I 
thought  not;  the  next,  I  felt  sure  she  was.  I  was  be¬ 
side  myself ;  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  I  commenced 
to  beat  her  roughly,  letting  loose  all  that  I  had  on  my 
heart.  I  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  as  on  a  ship  in  a  high 
wind.  I  swore  like  a  fiend.  I  raised  a  frightful  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  other  nurse  cried  out,  as  if  she  were 
having  her  throat  cut.  At  this  uproar,  Germain  rushed 
in  with  a  lighted  candle.  The  sight  of  him  finished  me. 
Not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  drew  from  my  pocket 
a  Spanish  knife,  which  I  always  carried,  and,  seizing 
the  cursed  baby,  I  ran  the  blade  across  his  arm,  crying, 
‘  This  fellow  at  least  can’t  be  changed  without  my 
knowing  it ;  he  is  marked  for  life !  ’  ” 

Lerouge  could  go  on  no  further. 

Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and 
flowing  down  his  cheeks,  lodged  in  the  deep  wrinkles 
of  his  face. 

He  .panted;  and  the  stern  glance  from  the  judge  op¬ 
pressed  him,  harassed  him,  urging  him  on,  just  as  the 
whip  urges  on  the  negro  overcome  with  fatigue. 

“  The  wound  on  the  little  fellow,”  he  continued, 
“  was  terrible.  It  bled  dreadfully ;  and  he  might  have 
died:  but  I  didn’t  stop  at  that.  I  was  troubled  about 
the  future,  about  what  might  happen  afterwards;  so 
I  determined  to  write  out  all  that  had  occurred,  and  to 
have  all  sign  it.  This  was  done:  we  all  four  signed. 
Germain  didn’t  dare  resist;  for  I  spoke  with  knife  in 
hand.  He  wrote  his  name  first,  begging  me  only  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  the  count,  swearing  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  never  breathe  a  word  of  it,  and  pledging 
the  other  nurse  to  a  like  secrecy.” 
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“  And  have  you  kept  this  paper  ?  ”  asked  Daburon. 

“Yes,  monsieur:  and  as  the  officer,  to  whom  I  con¬ 
fessed  all,  advised  me  to  bring  it  with  me,  I  went  to  the 
place  where  I  always  kept  it ;  and  I  have  it  here.” 

“  Give  it  to  me.” 

Lerouge  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  roundabout  an 
old  parchment  pocket-book,  fastened  with  a  leather 
strap  and  drew  out  a  paper  yellowed  by  age  and 
careful  hiding. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  he.  “  The  paper  hasn’t  been 
opened  since  that  cursed  night.” 

As  the  judge  unfolded  it,  ashes  fell  out,  which  had 
been  used  to  keep  the  writing,  when  wet,  from  blot¬ 
ting. 

It  was  really  a  brief  description  of  the  scene,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  old  sailor.  The  four  signatures  were  all 
there. 

“  What  has  become  of  the  witnesses  who  signed  this 
paper?”  muttered  the  judge,  speaking  to  himself. 

Lerouge  thought  the  question  was  put  to  him. 

“  Germain  is  dead,”  he  replied ;  “  I  have  been  told 
that  he  was  killed  in  some  broil  or  other.  Claudine 
has  been  assassinated;  but  the  other  nurse  still  lives. 
She  told  the  affair  to  her  husband,  I  know;  for  he 
hinted  as  much  to  me.  Her  name  is  Brossette ;  and  she 
lives  in  the  village  of  Commarin  itself.” 

“Is  there  any  thing  else?”  asked  the  judge,  after 
having  taken  down  the  name  and  address  of  this  wo¬ 
man. 

“The  next  day,  monsieur,  Claudine  tried  to  pacify 
me,  and  to  extort  a  promise  of  silence.  The  child  was 
hardly  sick  at  all ;  but  he  retained  an  enormous  scar  on 
his  arm.” 
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“  Was  Madame  Gerdy  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
passed  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,  monsieur ;  but  I  am  not  sure.” 

“  How?  not  sure?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.  You  see  my  ignorance  came  of 
what  happened  afterwards.” 

“  What  did  happen  ?  ” 

The  sailor  hesitated. 

“  That,  monsieur,  concerns  only  me  and — ■” 

“  My  friend,”  interrupted  the  judge,  “  you  are  an 
honest  man,  I  believe ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure.  But  once  in 
your  life,  influenced  by  a  wicked  woman,  you  did 
wrong, — you  became  an  accomplice  in  a  very  great 
crime.  Repair  that  error,  by  speaking  truly  now.  All 
that  is  said  here,  and  which  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  crime,  remains  secret ;  even  I  will  forget  it  im¬ 
mediately.  Fear  nothing;  and,  if  you  experience  some 
humiliation,  remember  it  is  your  punishment  for  the 
past.” 

“  Alas,  monsieur,”  answered  the  sailor,  “  I  have  been 
already  punished ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  my  trouble  be¬ 
gan.  Money,  wickedly  acquired,  brings  no  good.  On 
arriving  home,  I  bought  the  wretched  meadow  for  much 
more  than  it  was  worth ;  and,  the  day  I  walked  over  it, 
feeling  that  it  was  actually  mine,  closed  my  happiness. 
Claudine  was  a  coquette ;  but  she  had  vices  still  worse. 
When  she  realized  how  much  money  we  had,  these  vices 
burst  forth,  just  as  a  fire  smouldering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hold,  bursts  forth  when  you  open  the  hatches.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  slight  eater  she  had  been,  her  appetite  got 
to  be  enormous  enough,  saving  your  presence,  to  strike 
you  with  horror.  There  was  feasting  in  our  house! 
without  end.  When  I  would  go  to  sea,  she  would  en- 
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tertain  the  worst  scoundrels  in  the  country;  and  there 
was  nothing  too  good  or  too  expensive  for  them.  She 
took  to  drinking,  too ;  so  that  she  was  half  her  time  far 
from  sober.  One  night  when  she  thought  me  at  Rouen, 
I  unexpectedly  returned.  I  entered,  and  found  her  with 
the  head  bailiff  of  the  town.  I  might  have  killed  him, 
like  the  vermin  that  he  was :  it  was  my  right ;  but  I  had 
pity  on  him.  I  took  him  by  the  neck  and  pitched  him 
out  the  window,  without  opening  it.  It  didn’t  kill  him, 
more’s  the  pity !  Then  I  fell  upon  my  wife,  and  beat 
her  until  she  couldn’t  stir.” 

Lerouge  spoke  in  a  harsh  voice,  now  and  then  thrust¬ 
ing  his  restless  hands  into  his  eyes. 

“  I  pardoned  her,”  he  continued ;  “  and  the  man  who 
beats  his  wife  and  then  pardons  her  is  lost.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  she  only  takes  better  precautions, — becomes  more 
of  a  hypocrite.  In  the  mean  while,  Madame  Gerdy  had 
taken  back  her  child ;  and  Claudine  had  nothing  more  to 
restrain  her.  Protected  and  counselled  by  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  taken  to  live  with  us  and  who  took  care 
of  our  Jacques,  she  managed  to  deceive  me  for  more 
than  a  year.  I  thought  she  had  recovered  her  better 
senses;  but  not  at  all:  she  lived  a  terrible  life.  My 
house  became  the  resort  of  all  the  good-for  nothing 
rogues  in  the  country,  for  whom  my  wife  brought  out 
bottles  of  wine  and  brandy;  and,  while  I  was  away 
at  sea,  they  got  drunk  promiscuously.  When  money 
failed,  she  wrote  to  the  count  or  his  mistress;  and  the 
orgies  continued.  Occasionally  I  had  doubts  which 
disturbed  me;  and  then  without  reason,  for  a  simple 
yes  or  no,  I  would  beat  her  until  she  was  even  more 
thirsty,  and  after  that  pardon  like  a  coward,  like  an 
imbecile.  It  was  a  hard  life.  I  don’t  know  which  gave 
me  the  most  pleasure,  embracing  her  or  beating  her. 
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Everybody  in  the  village  despised  me,  and  turned  their 
backs  on  me ;  they  believed  me  an  accomplice  or  a  will¬ 
ing  dupe.  I  heard,  afterwards,  that  they  believed  I 
shared  the  profits  of  my  wife’s  conduct ;  while  in  reality 
there  were  no  profits.  At  all  events,  they  wondered 
where  all  the  money  came  from  that  was  spent  in  my 
house.  To  distinguish  me  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  also 
named  Lerouge,  they  tacked  on  an  infamous  word  to 
my  name.  What  disgrace!  And  I  knew  nothing  of 
all  the  scandal, — no,  nothing.  Would  that  I  had  never 
married !  Fortunately,  though,  my  father  was  dead.” 

Daburon  pitied  him  sincerely. 

“Rest  yourself,  my  friend,”  he  said;  “wait  an  in¬ 
stant.” 

“  No,”  replied  the  sailor,  “  I  would  rather  get 
through  with  it  quickly.  One  man,  the  priest,  had  the 
charity  to  tell  me  of  it.  Never  had  such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  Lerouge!  Without  losing  a  moment,  I 
sought  a  lawyer,  and  asked  him  how  an  honest  man 
ought  to  act  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  such 
a  woman.  He  said  that  nothing  could  be  done.  To  go  to 
law  was  simply  to  publish  one’s  own  dishonor;  while 
a  separation  would  accomplish  nothing.  When  once  a 
man  has  given  his  name  to  a  woman,  he  told  me,  he 
could  no  longer  take  it  back:  he  had  shared  it  with 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  life ;  she  had  the  right  to  keep  it. 
She  may  sully  it,  cover  it  with  mire,  drag  it  from  wine¬ 
shop  to  wine-shop;  and  the  husband  can  do  nothing. 
That  being  the  case,  my  course  was  soon  taken.  That 
same  day  I  sold  the  meadow  and  sent  the  price  of  it  to 
Claudine,  wishing  to  keep  nothing  of  the  price  of 
shame.  I  then  drew  up  a  paper,  authorizing  her  to  use 
our  property,  but  not  allowing  her  either  to  sell  or  mort¬ 
gage  it.  Then  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  I  told 
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her  that  she  need  never  expect  to  speak  with  me  again ; 
that  I  was  nothing  more  to  her,  and  that  she  might  look 
upon  herself  as  a  widow :  and  that  night  I  went  away 
with  my  son.” 

“  And  what  became  of  your  wife  after  your  de¬ 
parture  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,  monsieur ;  I  only  know  that  she 
quitted  the  country  a  year  after  I  did.” 

“You  have  never  seen  her  since?” 

“  Never.” 

“  But  you  were  at  her  house  three  days  before  this 
crime  was  committed.” 

“  That  is  true,  monsieur;  but  that  was  absolutely 
necessary.  I  had  been  at  much  trouble  to  find  her:  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  her.  Fortunately  my 
notary  was  able  to  procure  Madame  Gerdy’s  address. 
He  wrote  to  her ;  and  that  is  how  I  knew  that  Claudine 
was  living  at  Jonchere.  I  had  just  come  from  Rouen. 
Capt.  Gervaise,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  offered  to  bring 
me  to  Paris  on  his  boat ;  and  I  accepted.  Ah,  monsieur, 
what  a  shock  I  experienced  when  I  entered  her  house ! 
My  wife  did  not  know  me!  By  constantly  telling  the 
world  that  I  was  dead,  she  had  without  a  doubt  ended 
by  believing  it  herself.  When  I  told  my  name,  she 
fell  back.  The  wretched  woman  had  not  changed  in 
the  least ;  she  had  by  her  side  a  glass  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy — ” 

“  All  this  doesn’t  explain  why  you  were  seeking 
your  wife.” 

“  It  was  on  Jacques’s  account,  monsieur,  that  I  went. 
The  little  boy  has  grown  to  be  a  man ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  marry.  For  that,  his  mother’s  consent  is  necessary ; 
and  I  was  taking  to  Claudine  a  paper,  which  the  notary 
had  drawn  up,  and  which  she  signed.  Here  it  is  now.” 
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Daburon  took  the  paper,  and  appeared  to  read  it  at¬ 
tentively.  After  a  moment  he  asked, — 

“  Have  you  tried  to  think  who  could  have  assassi¬ 
nated  your  wife  ?  ” 

Lerouge  made  no  reply. 

“Have  you  had  suspicions  of  any  one?”  persisted 
the  judge. 

“  Well,  monsieur,”  replied  the  sailor,  “  what  can  I 
say?  It  might  be  that  Claudine  had  wearied  out  these 
people  from  whom  she  drew  money,  like  water  from  a 
well;  or  perhaps,  getting  drunk  some  day,  she  blabbed 
too  freely.” 

The  testimony  being  as  full  as  possible,  Daburon  dis¬ 
charged  Lerouge,  at  the  same  time  advising  him  to  wait 
for  Gevrol,  who  would  take  him  to  a  hotel,  where  he 
might  wait,  at  the  disposal  of  justice,  until  further  or¬ 
ders. 

“All  your  expenses  will  be  repaid  you,”  added  the 
judge. 

Lerouge  had  scarcely  turned  on  his  heel,  when  an 
event  grave,  extraordinary,  unheard  of,  unprecedented, 
took  place  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  inquiry. 

Constant,  the  serious,  impassive,  immovable,  deaf 
and  dumb  Constant,  arose  and  spoke. 

He  broke  a  silence  of  fifteen  years.  He  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  offer  an  opinion. 

He  said, — 

“  This,  monsieur,  is  a  most  extraordinary  affair.” 

Very  extraordinary,  truly,  thought  Daburon,  putting 
to  rout  all  predictions,  all  preconceived  opinions. 

Why  had  he,  the  judge,  moved  with  such  deplorable 
haste?  Why,  before  risking  any  thing,  had  he  not 
waited  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  this  weighty  mat¬ 
ter,  to  hold  all  the  threads  of  this  complicated  plot  ? 
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Justice  is  accused  of  slowness ;  but  it  is  this  very 
slowness  that  constitutes  its  strength  and  surety,  its 
almost  infallibility. 

One  cannot  know,  on  the  instant,  what  course  the 
testimony  will  take. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  facts  investigations  ap¬ 
parently  useless  may  reveal. 

The  dramas  of  the  court  of  assize  lose  much  by  not 
observing  the  unities. 

When  the  labyrinth  of  the  various  passions  and  mo¬ 
tives  seems  inextricable,  an  unknown  personage  pre¬ 
sents  himself,  coming  from,  no  one  knows  where;  and 
it  is  he  who  brings  on  the  denouement. 

Daburon,  usually  the  most  prudent  of  men,  had  con¬ 
sidered  as  simple  one  of  the  most  complex  of  cases.  He 
had  acted  in  a  mysterious  crime,  which  demanded  the 
utmost  caution,  as  carelessly  as  though  it  were  a  case 
of  simple  misdemeanor.  Why?  Because  his  memory 
had  not  left  free  his  deliberation,  his  judgment,  his  dis¬ 
cernment.  He  had  feared  equally  appearing  weak  and 
appearing  revengeful.  Thinking  himself  sure  of  his 
facts,  he  had  been  carried  away  by  his  animosity. 
And  yet  how  often  had  he  deceived  himself  with 
the  idea  of  duty!  But  then,  when  you  are  at  all 
doubtful  about  your  duty,  you  are  always  on  a  false 
track. 

The  singular  part  of  it  all  was,  that  the  faults  of  the 
judge  of  inquiry  sprang  from  his  very  honesty.  He  had 
been  led  astray  by  a  too  great  refinement  of  conscience. 
The  scruples  which  troubled  him  had  filled  his  mind  with 
phantoms,  had  pushed  him  even  to  a  passionate  ani¬ 
mosity. 

Calmer  now,  he  examined  the  matter  more  soundly. 
As  a  whole,  thank  heaven!  there  was  nothing  done 
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which  could  not  be  repaired.  He  accused  himself, 
however,  none  the  less  hardly.  Chance  alone  had 
stopped  him.  On  the  instant,  he  resolved  that  this  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  his  last.  His  profession  hence¬ 
forth  could  inspire  him  only  with  an  unconquerable 
loathing.  Then  his  interview  with  Claire  had  opened 
all  the  old  wounds  in  his  heart;  and  they  bled  more 
dreadfully  than  ever.  He  felt,  in  despair,  that  his  life 
was  broken,  ruined.  A  man  may  feel  so,  when  all 
women  are  as  nothing  to  him  except  one,  whom  he  may 
never  hope  to  possess. 

Too  religious  to  think  of  suicide,  he  asked  himself 
with  anguish  what  would  become  of  him  when  he 
should  throw  aside  his  judge’s  robes. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  the  business  in  hand.  In 
any  case,  innocent  or  guilty,  Albert  was  really  the  Vis¬ 
count  de  Commarin,  the  count’s  legitimate  son.  But 
was  he  guilty?  Plainly  not. 

“  I  think,”  he  cried  out  suddenly,  “  I  had  better 
speak  to  the  Count  de  Commarin.  Constant,  send  to 
his  house  and  bring  him  here  at  once;  if  he  is  not  at 
home,  have  him  sought  for.” 

Daburon  felt  that  an  unpleasant  duty  was  before 
him.  He  should  have  to  say  to  the  old  gentleman, 
“  Monsieur,  I  was  mistaken  about  your  legitimate  son ; 
you  have  still  the  right  one  with  you.”  What  a  po¬ 
sition,  not  only  painful,  but  bordering  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous!  As  a  compensation,  though,  he  could  tell  him 
that  Albert  was  innocent. 

To  Noel  he  must  also  tell  the  truth,  must  hurl  him 
to  earth,  after  having  raised  him  among  the  clouds. 
What  a  blow  it  would  be!  But,  without  a  doubt,  the 
count  would,  make  him  some  compensation ;  at  least,  he 
ought  to. 
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“  Now/’  muttered  the  judge,  “  who  can  be  the  crim¬ 
inal?” 

A  dark  suspicion  flashed  across  his  brain,  which  im¬ 
mediately  after  appeared  to  him  utterly  absurd.  He 
rejected  it,  then  thought  of  it  again.  He  turned 
and  returned  it,  examined  it  in  all  its  various  aspects. 
He  was  almost  decided,  when  M.  de  Commarin  entered. 

Daburon’s  messenger  had  arrived  just  as  he  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  on  returning  with  Claire 
from  Madame  Gerdy’s. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Pere  Tabaret  had  spoken ;  but  he  had  also  acted. 

Abandoned  by  the  judge  of  inquiry  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  he  went  to  work  without  losing  a  moment’s 
time  and  without  taking  a  moment’s  rest. 

The  story  of  the  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a  swift  horse, 
was  exact  in  every  particular. 

Lavish  with  his  money,  the  old  fellow  had  gathered 
together  a  dozen  detectives  on  leave,  or  out  of  work; 
and  at  the  head  of  these  worthy  assistants,  seconded  by 
his  friend  Lecoq,  he  had  gone  to  Bougival. 

He  had  actually  searched  the  country  house  by  house, 
with  the  obstinacy  and  the  patience  of  a  maniac  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack. 

His  efforts  were  not  absolutely  wasted. 

After  three  days’  investigation,  he  felt  comparatively 
sure  of  this ;  the  assassin  had  not  left  the  cars  at  Rueil, 
as  all  the  people  of  Bougival,  Jonchere,  and  Marly  do, 
but  had  gone  on  as  far  as  Chatou. 

Tabaret  thought  he  recognized  him  in  a  man,  de- 
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scribed  to  him  by  the  employes  at  that  station  as  still 
young,  of  brown  complexion,  with  a  pair  of  black 
whiskers,  laden  with  a  great  coat  and  an  umbrella. 

This  traveller,  who  arrived  by  the  train  which  left 
Paris  for  St.  Germain  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight 
in  the  evening,  had  appeared  very  depressed. 

On  quitting  the  station,  he  had  started  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  on  the  road  which  led  to  Bougival.  Upon  the  way, 
two  men  from  Marly  and  a  woman  from  Malmaison 
had  noticed  him,  and  wondered  at  his  long  strides.  He 
smoked  all  the  way. 

On  crossing  the  bridge  which  joins  the  two  banks 
of  the  Seine  at  Bougival,  he  had  been  again  noticed. 

It  is  usual  to  pay  a  toll  on  crossing  this  bridge ;  and 
the  supposed  assassin  had  apparently  forgotten  this 
circumstance. 

He  had  passed  without  paying,  keeping  up  his  rapid 
pace,  pressing  his  elbows  to  his  side,  husbanding  his 
breath;  and  the  gate-keeper  was  obliged  to  rush  after 
him  for  his  pay. 

He  appeared  much  provoked  at  this  circumstance, 
threw  down  a  ten  sous’  piece,  and  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  the  forty-five  centimes  due  him  as  change. 

Nor  was  that  all. 

The  station  agent  at  Rueil  remembered  that,  twQ 
minutes  before  the  quarter  past  ten  train  passed,  a  trav¬ 
eller  arrived  agitated,  and  so  out  of  breath  that  he  could 
scarcely  ask  for  a  ticket — a  second  class  ticket — for 
Paris. 

The  appearance  of  this  man  corresponded  exactly  to 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  employes,  at 
Chatou,  and  by  the  gate-keeper  at  the  bridge. 

Finally  the  old  man  got  on  the  track  of  an  individual 
who  had  occupied  the  same  compartment  with  him. 
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He  proved  to  be  a  baker  of  Asnieres;  and  he  had 
written  to  him,  asking  an  interview. 

Such  was  Pere  Tabaret’s  balance  sheet,  when  on 
Monday  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  palais  de 
justice,  in  order  to  hear  if  there  had  been  any  informa¬ 
tion  received  as  to  the  Widow  Lerouge’s  past  life. 

He  found  that  none  had  arrived ;  but  in  the  -gallery 
he  met  Gevrol  and  his  man. 

The  chief  of  detectives  was  triumphant,  and  showed 
it,  too.  On  seeing  Tabaret,  he  called  out, — 

“Ah  well,  my  illustrious  bird’s-nest  hunter,  what 
news?  Have  you  found  any  more  mare’s  nests,  since 
the  other  day  ?  Ah,  you  old  rogue,  you  are  aiming  for 
my  place !  ” 

The  old  man  was  sadly  changed. 

The  consciousness  of  his  mistake  made  him  humble 
and  meek.  These  pleasantries,  which  a  few  days  before 
would  have  made  him  angry,  now  did  not  touch  him. 
Instead  of  replying,  he  bowed  his  head  in  such  a  peni¬ 
tent  manner  that  Gevrol  was  astonished. 

“  Jeer  at  me,  my  good  Gevrol,”  he  replied,  “  mock 
me  without  pity :  you  are  right ;  I  deserve  it  all.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  chief,  “you  have  performed  some 
new  masterpiece,  my  ardent  old  fellow !  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“  I  have  delivered  up  an  innocent  man,”  he  said ; 
“  and  justice  will  not  give  him  back  to  me.” 

Gevrol  was  delighted,  and  rubbed  his  hands  until  he 
almost  wore  away  the  skin. 

“  This  is  fine,”  he  sang  out,  “  this  is  capital.  To 
bring  criminals  to  justice  is  of  no  account  at  all;  but  to 
free  the  innocent,  Jove!  that  is  the  last  touch  of  art. 
Papa  Tirauclair,  you  are  a  wonder;  and  I  bow  before 
you.” 
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At  the  same  time,  he  lifted  his  hat  ironically. 

“  Don’t  crush  me,”  replied  the  old  fellow.  “  As  you 
know,  in  spite  of  my  grey  hairs,  I  am  young  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Because  chance  has  served  me  three  or  four 
times  I  had  become  foolishly  proud.  I  learned  too  late 
that  I  was  not  all  that  I  had  thought  myself.  I  was  but 
an  apprentice,  and  success  had  turned  my  head ;  while 
you,  Gevrol,  you  were  always  my  master.  In  the  place 
of  laughing  pray  help  me,  aid  me  with  your  counsels 
and  your  experience.  Alone,  I  can  do  nothing  as  well 
as  if  I  had  your  assistance.” 

Gevrol  was  elated  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tabaret’s  submission,  which  he  really  thought  a 
great  deal  of  at  heart,  tickled  his  pretensions  as  a  de¬ 
tective  immensely. 

He  was  softened. 

“  I  suppose,”  he  said  patronizingly,  “  you  refer  to  the 
Jonchere  matter.” 

“  Alas !  yes,  dear  Gevrol,  I  wished  to  go  on  without 
you;  but  I  have  been  dished.” 

Tabaret’s  old  cunning  kept  his  countenance  as  peni¬ 
tent  as  that  of  a  sacristan,  surprised  while  cooking  meat 
on  Friday ;  but  at  heart  he  was  laughing  and  rejoicing 
all  the  while. 

“  Conceited  simpleton !  ”  he  thought,  “  I  will  flatter 
you  so  that  you  will  end  by  doing  just  what  I  want  you 
to.” 

Gevrol  rubbed  his  nose,  put  out  his  lower  lip,  and 
said,  “  Ah, — hem !  ” 

He  pretended  to  hesitate ;  but  it  was  only  because  he 
enjoyed  prolonging  the  old  amateur’s  discomfiture. 

“  Come,”  said  he  at  last,  “  cheer  up,  Papa  Tirauclair. 
I  am  a  good  fellow  at  heart ;  and  I’ll  give  you  a  lift.  It 
is  kind  in  me,  isn’t  it?  But,  to-day,  I  am  entirely  too 
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busy.  I  am  expected  below  now.  Come  to  me  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over.  But  before  we 
part  I’ll  give  you  a  light  to  find  your  way  with.  Do 
you  know  who  this  witness  is  that  I  have  brought?” 

“  No ;  but  tell  me,  my  good  Gevrol.” 

“  Well,  that  fellow  on  the  bench  there,  who  is  waiting 
for  Monsieur  Daburon,  is  the  husband  of  the  victim  of 
the  Jonchere  tragedy !  ” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  said  Pere  Tabaret  stunned.  Then, 
after  reflecting,  he  added,  “  you  are  joking  with  me.” 

“  No,  upon  my  word.  Go  ask  him  his  name ;  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  called  Pierre  Lerouge.” 

“  She  wasn’t  a  widow  then  ?  ” 

“  It  appears  not,”  replied  Gevrol  sarcastically,  “  since 
there  is  her  happy  spouse.” 

“  Whew  !  ”  muttered  the  old  fellow.  “  And  does  he 
bring  any  information?  ” 

In  a  few  sentences,  the  chief  explained  to  his  amateur 
colleague  the  story  that  Lerouge  was  about  to  give  to 
the  judge  of  inquiry. 

“  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  ”  he  demanded  at  the 
end. 

“  What  do  I  say  to  that?  ”  stammered  Pere  Tabaret, 
whose  countenance  indicated  intense  astonishment, 
“  what  do  I  say  to  that  ?  I  don’t  say  any  thing.  But 
I  think, — no,  I  don’t  think  at  all !  ” 

“  A  tile  has  fallen,  eh,  what  ?  ”  said  Gevrol  beaming. 

“  Say  rather  a  blow  of  a  club,”  replied  Tabaret. 

But  suddenly  he  recovered  himself,  giving  his  fore^ 
head  a  hard  blow  with  his  fist. 

“  And  my  baker !  ”  he  cried,  “  to-morrow,  then,  Gev¬ 
rol.” 

“  He  is  crazed,”  thought  the  chief  of  detectives. 

The  old  fellow  was  sane  enough ;  but  he  had  entirely 
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forgotten  the  Asnieres  baker,  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  at  his  house.  He  might  find  him  there  still. 

On  the  stairway  he  met  Daburon;  but  he  hardly 
deigned  to  reply  to  him. 

He  was  soon  out,  and  trotting  like  a  lean  cat  along 
the  quays. 

“  There ;  we’ll  fix  it  all  right,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“  Noel  may  feel  bad ;  but  he  shan’t  suffer.  Pshaw ! 
if  he  likes,  I’ll  adopt  him.  Tabaret  doesn’t  sound  so 
well  as  Commarin,  but  it’s  at  least  a  name.  No  matter. 
Gevrol’s  story  affects  in  no  way  Albert’s  situation  nor 
my  convictions.  He  is  the  legitimate  son ;  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  That  doesn’t  in  any  way  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence,  though,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  He  evidently 
knows  nothing  of  these  surprising  circumstances,  any 
more  than  his  father.  He  must  believe,  as  well  as  the 
count,  in  the  substitution  having  taken  place.  Madame 
Gerdy,  too,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  these  facts ;  they 
must  have  invented  some  story  to  explain  the  scar. 
But  then  she  must  have  known  that  Noel  was  really 
her  son ;  for  she  had  placed  a  mark  of  recognition  upon 
him,  which  she  of  course  examined  when  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  her.  Then,  when  Noel  discovered  the  count’s 
letters,  she  must  have  hastened  to  explain  to  him — ” 

Pere  Tabaret  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  his  path  were 
obstructed  by  a  dangerous  reptile. 

He  was  terrified  at  the  conclusion  he  had  reached. 

“  Noel,  then,  must  be  the  assassin  of  the  Widow  Le- 
rouge,  that  he  might  prevent  her  confessing  that  the 
substitution  never  took  place;  and  he  burnt  the  letters 
and  papers  which  proved  it !  ” 

But  he  pushed  away  with  horror  this  supposition,  as 
every  honest  man  drives  away  a  detestable  thought 
which  by  accident  gets  into  his  mind. 
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“  What  an  old  fool  I  am!”  he  exclaimed,  resuming 
his  walk ;  “  this  is  the  result  of  the  dreadful  profession 
I  used  to  glory  in  following.  Suspect  Noel,  my  boy, 
my  sole  heir,  the  personification  of  virtue  and  honor, — 
Noel,  whom  ten  years  of  constant  intercourse  have 
taught  me  to  esteem  and  admire  to  such  a  degree  that 
I  would  speak  for  him  as  I  would  for  myself?  Men  of 
his  class  must  have  terrible  passions  to  push  them  to 
shedding  blood:  and  I  have  never  known  Noel  to  have 
but  two  passions,  his  mother,  and  his  profession.  And 
I  dare  even  to  breathe  a  suspicion  against  this  noble 
character !  I  ought  to  be  whipped.  Old  fool !  isn’t 
the  lesson  you  have  already  received  sufficiently  terrible  ? 
Will  you  never  be  more  cautious  ?  ” 

Thus  he  reasoned,  forcing  himself  to  repel  these  dis¬ 
quieting  thoughts,  and  restraining  his  habits  of  investi¬ 
gation  ;  but  in  his  heart  a  tormenting  voice  constantly 
whispered,  “  Could  it  be  Noel?” 

Pere  Tabaret  arrived  at  the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  Before 
his  door  stood  an  elegant  blue  coupe,  drawn  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  horse.  Mechanically  he  stopped. 

“  A  handsome  animal !  ”  he  said ;  “  my  lodgers  must 
be  receiving  some  fine  callers.” 

They  were  apparently  receiving  very  bad  ones,  too ; 
for,  at  that  moment,  he  saw  Clergeot  coming  out,  honest 
Clergeot,  whose  presence  in  a  house  betrayed  ruin  just 
as  surely  as  the  presence  of  undertakers  indicate  death. 

The  old  detective,  who  knew  everybody,  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  honest  banker.  He  had  even  had 
business  with  him  once,  examining  his  books. 

He  stopped  him. 

“ Halloa!  you  old  crocodile,”  said  he;  “you  have 
business,  then,  in  my  house?  ” 
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“  So  it  seems,”  replied  Clergeot  dryly,  not  liking  to  be 
treated  with  such  familiarity. 

“Hold  on!  ”  shouted  Pere  Tabaret. 

And,  urged  by  the  very  natural  curiosity  of  a  pro¬ 
prietor  very  careful  about  the  kind  of  lodgers  he  takes, 
he  added, — 

“  Who  the  devil  are  you  ruining  now  ?  ” 

“  I  never  ruin  any  one,”  replied  Clergeot,  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity.  “  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to 
complain  of  me  in  our  affairs?  I  think  not.  Ask  the 
young  advocate  up  there,  who  does  business  with  me,  if 
you  like ;  he  will  tell  you  whether  he  has  reason  to  regret 
knowing  me.” 

Tabaret  was  painfully  impressed. 

What,  Noel,  the  prudent  Noel,  one  of  Clergeot’s  cus¬ 
tomers  !  What  could  that  mean  ?  Perhaps  there  was 
no  harm  in  it ;  but  he  remembered  the  fifteen  thousand 
francs  of  Thursday. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  wishing  to  get  a  little  more  informa¬ 
tion,  “  I  know  that  young  Gerdy  spends  a  pretty  round 
sum.” 

Clergeot  was  always  sensitive,  and  never  left  his 
profession  undefended  when  attacked. 

“  It  isn’t  he  personally,”  he  objected,  “  who  makes 
the  money  dance;  it’s  that  charming  little  girl  of  his. 
Ah,  she’s  a  great  one ;  she’d  eat  the  devil,  hoofs,  horns, 
and  all !  ” 

What,  a  mistress, — a  creature  whom  Clergeot  himself, 
fond  of  the  little  girls,  considered  expensive !  This  rev¬ 
elation,  at  this  time,  pierced  the  old  man  to  the  heart. 
But  he  dissembled.  A  gesture,  a  look,  might  awaken  the 
usurer’s  defiance,  and  close  his  mouth. 

“  That’s  well  known,”  he  replied,  in  as  careless  a  tone 
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as  he  could  muster ;  “  youth  must  have  something  to 
amuse  itself  with.  But  what  do  you  suppose  that  this 
little  girl  costs  him  a  year  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  !  He  is  wrong  in  not  limiting  her. 
According  to  my  calculation,  she  must  have,  during  the 
four  years  that  he  has  had  her,  cost  him  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

Four  years?  Five  hundred  thousand  francs ! 

These  words,  these  figures,  burst  like  a  bombshell  on 
Tabaret’s  brain. 

A  half  million ! 

In  that  case,  Noel  must  be  utterly  ruined.  But 
then — 

“  It  is  a  great  deal,”  said  he,  succeeding  by  desperate 
efforts  in  hiding  his  sufferings ;  “  it  is  enormous ;  but 
then,  Gerdy  has  resources.” 

“  He?  ”  interrupted  the  usurer,  shrugging  his  should¬ 
ers.  “  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  added,  snapping  his  fingers ; 
“  he  is  utterly  ruined.  But,  if  he  owes  you  money,  never 
fear.  He  is  a  sly  dog:  he  is  going  to  get  married.  I 
have  just  renewed  his  notes  for  twenty-six  thousand 
francs,  on  that  understanding.  An  revoir,  Monsieur 
Tabaret.” 

The  usurer  hurried  away,  leaving  the  poor  old  fellow 
standing  still  as  a  stone  in  the  street. 

He  experienced  something  of  that  terrible  grief  which 
breaks  a  father’s  heart,  when  he  begins  to  realize 
that  his  dearly-loved  son  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  scoun¬ 
drels. 

And,  moreover,  such  was  his  confidence  in  Noel  that 
he  struggled  with  his  reason  to  again  resist  the  sus¬ 
picion  which  tormented  him.  Might  not  this  usurer 
be  slandering  the  advocate  ? 

People  who  demand  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  capa- 
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ble  of  any  thing.  Evidently  he  had  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  Noel’s  follies. 

And,  even  if  it  were  true,  have  not  many  men  done 
just  such  insane  things  for  women,  without  ceasing  to 
be  honest  ? 

He  was  about  entering  his  door. 

A  whirlwind  of  silk,  lace,  and  velvet  barred  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

A  bright  young  brunette  was  coming  out. 

She  jumped  as  lightly  as  a  bird  into  the  blue  coupe. 

Pere  Tabaret  was  a  gallant  man,  and  the  young  girl 
was  most  charming;  but  he  never  even  glanced  at  her. 

He  entered ;  and  beneath  the  arch  he  found  his  porter 
standing,  cap  in  hand,  looking  tenderly  with  his  one  eye 
at  a  twenty  franc  piece. 

“  Ah,  monsieur*”  said  the  man,  “  such  a  fine  lady,  so 
ladylike!  If  you  had  only  been  here  five  minutes 
sooner.” 

“  What  lady  ?  why?” 

“  This  fine  lady,  who  just  went  out,  monsieur,  she 
came  to  inquire  about  Monsieur  Gerdy.  She  gave  me 
twenty  francs  for  answering  her  questions.  It  seems 
that  monsieur  is  going  to  be  married;  and  she  was 
evidently  much  excited  at  it.  Superb  creature !  I  know 
now  why  he  is  out  every  night.” 

“  Monsieur  Gerdy?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur;  but  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of 
it,  because  he  seemed  to  hide  it.  He  never  asked  me  to 
open  for  him:  no,  he  wasn’t  such  a  fool.  He  slipped 
out  by  the  little  back  gate.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  He  don’t 
want  to  disturb  me :  it  is  very  thoughtful  on  his  part ; 
and  he  seems  to  enjoy  it  so.’  ” 

The  porter  spoke  with  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the 
gold  piece. 
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When  he  raised  his  head  to  examine  the  countenance 
of  his  master,  Tabaret  had  disappeared. 

“  There  is  another  fine  fellow !  ”  said  the  porter  to 
himself.  “  A  hundred  sous,  that  master  runs  after  the 
superb  creature.  Run  ahead;  go  it,  old  graybeard.” 
The  porter  was  right.  Pere  Tabaret  did  run  after  the 
lady  in  the  blue  coupe. 

He  thought,  “  She  will  tell  me  all ;  ”  and  instantly  he 
was  in  the  street. 

He  reached  it  just  in  time  to  see  the  blue  coupe  turn 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

“  Heavens !  ”  he  muttered,  “  I  shall  lose  sight  of  her, 
just  when  the  truth  is  in  my  grasp.” 

He  was  in  one  of  those  states  of  nervous  excitement 
which  call  forth  prodigies. 

He  ran  to  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  as  rapidly  as 
if  he  had  been  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

Joy !  Five  steps  from  him  he  saw  the  blue  coupe  in 
the  Rue  Havre,  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  blockade  of 
carriages. 

“  I  have  her,”  he  murmured. 

He  looked  all  through  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ouest, 
that  street  where  unemployed  carriages  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  roving ;  not  a  carriage ! 

Gladly  would  he  have  cried,  like  Richard  the  III., — 

“  My  kingdom  for  a  hackney  coach.” 

The  blue  coupe  got  out  of  the  entanglement,  and 
started  off  rapidly  towards  the  Rue  Tronchet.  The  old 
fellow  followed  after. 

He  kept  his  ground.  The  coupe  gained  but  little 
upon  him. 

While  he  was  running  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  out  for  a  carriage,  he  kept  saying, — 
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“  Follow  on,  old  fellow,  follow  on.  If  you  haven’t  a 
head,  you  must  use  your  legs.  Why  didn’t  you  re¬ 
member  to  get  this  woman’s  address  from  Clergeot? 
You  must  be  sharper  than  that,  my  old  friend,  sharper 
than  that ! 

“  If  you  want  to  be  a  detective,  you  must  be  fit  for  the 
profession  ;  and  every  detective  ought  to  have  the  shanks 
of  a  deer.” 

He  thought  only  of  catching  up  with  the  blue  coupe 
and  of  nothing  else.  But  he  was  losing  ground, — plainly 
losing  ground. 

He  was  only  half  way  down  the  Rue  Tronchet,  and 
he  broke  down :  he  felt  that  his  limbs  could  not  carry 
him  a  hundred  steps  farther ;  and  the  cursed  coupe  had 
reached  the  Madeleine. 

Hurrah !  a  covered  hack,  going  in  the  same  direction 
with  himself,  passed  by. 

He  made  a  sign  more  despairing  than  a  drowning 
man’s.  The  sign  was  seen.  He  gathered  together  his 
last  strength,  and  with  a  bound  jumped  up  into  the  vehi¬ 
cle  without  the  aid  of  the  step. 

“  There,”  he  gasped,  “  that  blue  coupe ;  twenty 
francs.” 

“  All  right,”  replied  the  coachman,  nodding. 

And  he  covered  his  ill-conditioned  horse  with  vigor¬ 
ous  blows,  muttering, — 

“  A  jealous  husband  following  his  wife;  that’s  evi¬ 
dent.  Hi,  you  rascal !  ” 

As  for  Pere  Tabaret,  he  was  a  long  time  in  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  his  strength  was  so  completely  exhausted. 

For  nearly  a  minute,  he  could  not  catch  his  breath. 
They  were  soon  upon  the  boulevarde.  He  stood  up  in 
the  carriage,  supporting  himself  by  the  driver’s  seat. 
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“  I  don’t  see  the  coupe  any  longer,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  I  see  it  plainly !  But  it  is  drawn  by  a  splendid 
horse !  ” 

“Yours  ought  to  be  a  better  one.  I  said  twenty 
francs;  I'll  make  it  forty.” 

The  driver  whipped  up  unpityingly,  and  growled, — 

“  There  is  no  use  talking,  I  must  catch  her.  For 
twenty  francs,  I  would  have  let  her  escape ;  for  I  love 
the  girls,  and  always  help  them  if  I  can.  But,  gracious ! 
Two  louis !  I  wonder  how  a  man  who  is  as  ugly  as  that 
can  be  jealous.” 

Pere  Tabaret  tried  every  way  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
less  important  matters. 

He  tried  not  to  reflect,  wishing  first  to  see  this  woman, 
speak  with  her,  and  carefully  question  her. 

He  was  sure  that  by  one  word  she  would  destroy  or 
save  her  lover. 

“  What,  destroy  Noel  ?  Ah,  well,  yes.” 

This  idea  of  Noel  as  the  assassin  harassed,  tormented, 
pestered  his  brain,  like  the  moth  which  coming  over 
and  over  again,  wounds  itself  at  last  against  the  glass, 
or  burns  in  the  flame. 

As  they  passed  Chausee  d’Antin,  the  blue  coupe  was 
scarcely  thirty  paces  in  advance.  The  driver  of  the 
hack  turned,  and  said, — 

“  The  coupe  has  stopped.” 

“  Then  stop  also.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  be  ready 
to  start  again  at  the  same  time  it  does.” 

Pere  Tabaret  leaned  as  far  as  he  could  out  of  the 
hack. 

The  young  girl  got  out,  crossed  the  pavement,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  shop  where  cashmere  and  laces  were  sold. 

“  There,”  thought  Pere  Tabaret,  “  is  where  the  thou¬ 
sand  franc  notes  go !  Half  a  million  in  four  years ! 
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What  can  these  creatures  do  with  the  money  so  lav¬ 
ishly  poured  upon  them?  Do.  they  eat  it?  On  the 
altar  of  what  caprices  do  they  squander  their  fortunes? 
They  are  the  devil’s  own  love  potions,  given  to  these 
idiots  to  drink,  making  them  ruin  themselves  for  them. 
They  must  possess  some  peculiar  art  of  preparing  and 
spicing  pleasure ;  since,  once  they  get  hold  of  a  man,  he 
sacrifices  every  thing  before  leaving  them.” 

The  hack  moved  on  once  more,  but  soon  stopped 
again. 

The  coupe  made  a  new  pause,  this  time  before  a 
curiosity  shop. 

“  The  woman  wants  to  buy  out  all  Paris !  ”  said  the 
old  fellow  to  himself  in  a  passion.  “  Yes,  if  Noel  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime,  it  was  she  who  pushed  him  on.  These 
are  my  fifteen  thousand  francs  that  she  is  frittering 
away  now.  How  long  will  they  last  her?  It  must 
have  been  for  money,  then,  that  Noel  murdered  this  Le- 
rouge  woman.  He  must  be  the  lowest,  most  infamous 
of  men !  What  a  monster  of  dissimulation  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  !  And  to  think  that  he  would  be  my  heir,  if  I 
should  die  here  in  my  rage!  Yes,  it  is  written  in  so 
many  words,  ‘  I  leave  to  my  son  Noel  Gerdy !  ’  If  this 
boy  is  guilty,  there  isn’t  a  punishment  sufficiently  great 
for  him.  I  wonder  if  this  woman  is  never  going 
home !  ” 

“  This  woman  ”  was  in  no  hurry.  The  day  was 
charming,  her  toilette  irresistible;  and  she  intended 
showing  herself  off.  She  visited  three  or  four  more 
stores,  and  at  last  stopped  at  a  confectioner’s,  where  she 
remained  for  more  than  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  old  fellow,  driven  to  destruction,  jumped  and 
stamped  in  his  hack. 

It  was  torture  thus  to  be  kept  from  the  key  to  a  ter- 
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rible  enigma  by  the  caprice  of  a  worthless  hussy !  He 
was  dying  to  follow  her,  take  her  by  the  arm,  and  cry 
out  to  her, — 

“  Home,  wretched  creature,  home  at  once !  What 
are  you  doing  here?  Don’t  you  know  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  your  lover,  he  whom  you  have  ruined,  is  suspected 
of  an  assassination?  Home,  then,  that  I  may  question 
you,  thatT  may  learn  from  you  whether  he  is  innocent 
or  guilty;  for  you  can  tell  me,  without  a  doubt,  and  I 
have  prepared  a  fine  trap  to  catch  you  with.  Home,  for 
this  anxiety  is  killing  me !  ” 

She  returned  to  her  carriage. 

It  moved  on,  passed  up  the  Faubourg  Montmarte, 
turned  into  the  Rue  Provence,  deposited  its  fair  freight 
at  her  own  door,  and  drove  away. 

“  She  lives  here,”  said  Pere  Tabaret,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

He  got  off  the  hack,  gave  the  driver  his  two  louis, 
bade  him  wait,  and  followed  the  young  girl’s  footsteps. 

“  The  old  fellow  is  patient,”  thought  the  driver ;  “  but  • 
the  little  brunette  is  a  sly  one.” 

The  old  detective  opened  the  door  of  the  porter’s 
lodge. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  has  just  en¬ 
tered  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

The  porter  did  not  seem  disposed  to  reply. 

“  Her  name !  ”  insisted  the  old  man. 

The  tone  was  so  short,  so  imperative,  that  the  old 
porter  was  upset. 

“  Madame  Juliette  Chaffour,”  he  replied. 

“  On  what  floor?  ” 

“  The  second, — the  door  opposite  you.” 

A  moment  after,  the  old  man  was  waiting  in  Madame 
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Juliette’s  parlors.  Madame  was  dressing,  the  chamber¬ 
maid  informed  him,  and  would  be  down  instantly. 

Pere  Tabaret  was  astonished  at  the  luxury  of  this 
parlor.  There  was  nothing  flaring,  or  coarse,  or  in  bad 
taste.  The  old  fellow  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  such 
things,  saw  that  every  thing  was  of  the  costliest.  The 
ornaments  on  the  mantel  alone  must  have  cost,  at  the 
lowest  estimation,  twenty  thousand  francs. 

“  Clergeot,”  he  said,  “  didn’t  exaggerate  a  bit.” 

Juliette’s  entrance  disturbed  his  reflections. 

She  had  taken  off  her  dress,  and  had  hastily  thrown 
about  her  a  black  dressing-gown,  trimmed  with  cherry 
satin.  Her  beautiful  hair,  slightly  disordered  after  her 
drive,  fell  in  cascades  upon  her  neck,  and  was  fastened 
behind  her  delicate  ears.  She  dazzled  Pere  Tabaret ;  and 
yet  he  perfectly  understood  such  follies. 

“You  wished  to  speak  with  me?”  she  inquired, 
bending  graciously. 

“  Madame,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret,  “  I  am  a  friend  of 
Noel  Gerdy’s,  I  may  say  his  best  friend,  and  ” — 

“  Pray  sit  down,  monsieur,”  interrupted  the  lady. 

She  placed  herself  on  a  sofa,  just  showing  the  tips 
of  her  little  feet  encased  in  slippers  matching  the  dress ; 
while  the  old  man  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

“  I  come,  madame,”  he  began,  “  on  very  serious 
business.  Your  presence  at  Monsieur  Gerdy’s  house — ” 

“  Ah,”  cried  Juliette  to  herself,  “  he  knows  of  my 
visit  already;  he  must  be  a  detective.” 

“  My  dear  child — ”  began  Tabaret,  paternally. 

“  Oh !  I  know,  monsieur,  what  your  errand  is.  Noel 
has  sent  you  to  scold  me.  He  is  anxious  to  prevent  my 
coming  to  his  house.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  go;  but 
it’s  annoying  to  have  a  puzzle  for  a  lover, — a  man  whom 
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nobody  knows  anything  about,  a  riddle  in  a  black  coat 
and  white  cravat,  a  sad  and  mysterious  being — ” 

“  You  have  been  imprudent.” 

“  Why  ?  Because  he  is  going  to  get  married  ?  He 
has  told  you  all  about  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  Suppose  that  that  was  not  true.” 

“  Oh,  but  it  is !  He  told  that  old  shark  Clergeot  so, 
who  told  me.  Any  way,  he  must  be  plotting  something 
in  that  head  of  his ;  for  the  last  month  he  has 
been  so  fickle ;  he  has  changed  so  that  I  hardly  recognize 
him.” 

Pere  Tabaret  was  especially  anxious  to  know  whether 
Noel  had  prepared  an  alibi  for  the  Tuesday  of  the  crime. 
That  for  him  was  the  grand  question.  If  he  had,  he 
was  certainly  guilty ;  if  not,  he  might  still  be  innocent. 
Madame  Juliette,  he  had  no  doubt,  could  make  that  point 
perfectly  clear. 

Consequently  he  had  come  with  his  lesson  all  pre¬ 
pared,  his  little  trap  all  set. 

The  young  lady’s  outburst  disconcerted  him  a  little; 
but  he  continued,  trusting  to  the  chances  in  conversa¬ 
tion, — 

“  Will  you  prevent  Noel’s  marriage,  then  ?  ” 

“  His  marriage !  ”  cried  Juliette,  bursting  out  into  a 
laugh ;  “  ah,  the  poor  boy !  If  he  meets  no  worse  ob¬ 
stacle  than  myself,  his  path  will  be  smooth.  Let  him 
marry,  this  dear  Noel,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  him.” 

“You  don’t  love  him,  then?”  asked  the  old  fellow, 
surprised  at  this  amiable  frankness. 

“  Listen,  monsieur.  I  did  love  him  intensely ;  but 
that’s  all  over  now.  For  four  years,  I  have  passed  an 
intolerable  existence, — I,  who  am  so  fond  of  pleasure. 
If  Noel  doesn’t  leave  me,  I  shall  have  to  leave  him.  I 
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am  tired  of  having  a  lover  who  blushes  for  me  and  de¬ 
spises  me.” 

“  If  he  despises  you,  my  dear,  he  scarcely  shows  it 
here,”  replied  Pere  Tabaret,  casting  a  significant  glance 
about  the  room. 

“  You  mean,”  said  the  girl,  raising  herself,  “  that 
he  spends  a  great  deal  for  me.  It  is  true.  He  pretends 
that  he  has  ruined  himself  for  me;  it’s  very  possible. 
But  what’s  that  to  me?  I  am  not  a  hard-hearted  wo¬ 
man;  and  I  would  much  prefer  less  money  and  more 
love.  My  follies  have  been  inspired  by  anger  and  ennui. 
Monsieur  Gerdy  treats  me  like  a  mercenary  woman; 
and  so  I  act  like  one.  We  are  quits.” 

“  You  know  well  that  he  worships  you.” 

“  He?  I  tell  you  he  is  ashamed  of  me.  He  hides  me 
like  a  secret  crime.  You  are  the  first  of  his  friends  to 
whom  I  have  ever  spoken.  Ask  him  if  he  has  ever  rid¬ 
den  out  with  me?  It  would  seem  as  though  my  very 
touch  was  dishonor.  Why,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Tues¬ 
day,  we  went  to  the  theatre !  He  hired  an  entire  box ; 
but  do  you  think  that  he  sat  in  it  with  me?  Not  at  all. 
He  slipped  away ;  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  the  whole 
evening.” 

“  How  ?  Were  you  obliged  to  return  home  alone  ?  ” 

“  No.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  nearly  midnight,  he 
deigned  to  reappear.  Then  we  went  to  the  opera  ball, 
where  we  took  supper.  Ah,  that  was  charming !  But, 
at  the  ball,  he  didn’t  dare  to  let  down  his  hood,  or  to 
take  off  his  mask.  At  supper,  I  had  to  treat  him  like  a 
perfect  stranger,  for  fear  of  his  friends.” 

This,  then,  was  the  alibi  prepared  in  case  of  trouble. 

Less  wrapped  up  in  her  own  passion,  Juliette  would 
have  noticed  Pere  Tabaret’s  looks,  and  would  certainly 
have  checked  herself. 
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He  was  perfectly  livid,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf 

“  Well,"  he  said,  making  a  superhuman  effort  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  his  words,  “  the  supper,  I  suppose,  was  none  the 
less  gay  for  that.” 

“  Gay !  ”  repeated  the  girl,  shrugging  her  shoulders ; 
“  you  would  scarcely  have  known  him.  If  you  ever  ask 
him  to  dinner,  take  good  care  how  you  allow  him  to 
drink.  He  made  as  merry  over  his  wine  as  a  drunken 
sailor.  At  the  second  bottle,  he  was  as  light  headed  as  a 
cork ;  so  much  so,  that  he  lost  every  thing  he  had, — his 
coat,  purse,  umbrella,  cigar-case — ” 

Pere  Tabaret  hadn’t  strength  enough  to  listen  longer ; 
he  jumped  to  his  feet  like  a  furious  madman. 

“  Miserable  wretch !  ”  he  cried  to  himself,  “  infamous 
scoundrel !  It  is  he ;  but  I  have  him.” 

And  he  rushed  out,  leaving  Juliette  so  terrified  that 
she  called  her  maid. 

“  Child,”  said  she,  “  I  have  made  some  dreadful  blun¬ 
der;  have  let  some  secret  out.  I  know  I  have  done 
wrong;  I  feel  it.  That  old  fellow  was  no  friend  of 
Noel’s  he  came  to  circumvent  me,  to  lead  me  by  the 
nose;  and  he  has  done  it.  Without  a  doubt  I  have 
spoken  against  Noel.  What  could  I  have  said?  I  have 
thought  carefully ;  but  I  can  remember  nothing :  he  must 
be  warned  though.  I  will  write  him  a  line,  while  you 
get  a  messenger.” 

Getting  again  into  the  hack,  Pere  Tabaret  hurried  to¬ 
wards  the  prefecture  of  police.  Noel  an  assassin !  His 
hate  was  now  without  bounds,  as  formerly  had  been  his 
trusting  love.  He  had  been  cruelly  played  with,  unwor¬ 
thily  duped  by  the  vilest,  most  criminal  of  men.  He 
thirsted  for  vengeance ;  he  tried  to  think  of  some  punish¬ 
ment  which  was  not  too  small  for  the  crime. 

“  For  he  has  not  only  assassinated  Claudine,”  thought 
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he,  “  but  he  has  so  arranged  the  whole  thing  as  to  have 
an  innocent  man  accused  and  condemned.  And  who 
knows  that  he  did  not  kill  his  poor  mother  ?  ” 

He  regretted  the  abolition  of  torture,  the  refined 
cruelty  of  the  middle  ages,  quartering,  the  stake,  the 
wheel. 

•  The  guillotine  was  too  quick;  the  condemned  man 
had  scarcely  time  to  feel  the  cold  steel  cutting  through 
his  muscles ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  single  twitch  of  the 
neck.  In  trying  to  soften  the  pain  of  death,  it  had  been 
made  nowadays  almost  a  pleasure. 

The  certainty  of  confronting  Noel,  of  delivering  him 
up  to  justice,  of  taking  vengeance  upon  him,  alone  kept 
Tabaret  up. 

“  It  is  clear,”  he  muttered,  “  that  the  wretch  forgot 
those  things  at  the  railway,  in  his  haste  to  rejoin  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Have  they  yet  been  called  for?  If  he  has  had 
the  prudence  to  go  boldly,  and  get  them  under  a  false 
name,  I  can  see  no  further  proofs  against  him.  The 
testimony  of  this  Madame  Chaffour  won’t  be  on  my  side. 
The  hussy,  seeing  her  lover  in  danger,  will  deny  what 
she  has  just  told  me :  she  will  assert  that  Noel  quitted 
her  after  ten  o'clock.  But  he  can’t  have  dared  to  go  to 
the  railway  again.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  Pere  Tabaret 
was  taken  with  a  sudden  faintness. 

“  I  am  going  to  have  an  attack,  I  fear,”  thought  he. 
“  If  I  die,  Noel  will  escape  me,  and  will  still  be  my  heir. 
A  man  ought  always  to  keep  his  will  constantly  with 
him,  to  destroy  it,  if  he  wishes.” 

Twenty  paces  on,  he  saw  a  doctor’s  sign :  he  stopped 
the  hack,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 

He  was  so  excited,  so  beside  himself,  his  eyes  had 
such  an  expression  of  wildness,  that  the  doctor  was  al- 
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most  afraid  of  this  remarkable  patient,  who  cried  to 
him  hoarsely, — 

“  Bleed  me!” 

The  doctor  ventured  an  objection ;  but  already  the  old 
fellow  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  drawn  up  one  of  his 
shirt-sleeves. 

“  Bleed  me !  ”  he  repeated.  “  Do  you  want  me  to 
die?” 

The  doctor  finally  obeyed;  and  Pere  Tabaret  came 
out  quieted  and  relieved. 

An  hour  later,  armed  with  the  necessary  power,  and 
accompanied  by  a  policeman,  he  proceeded  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  lost  articles  at  the  railway,  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  search. 

His  investigations  resulted  as  he  had  expected. 

He  found  that,  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
there  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  second  class  com¬ 
partments  of  train  forty-five  a  great  coat  and  an  um¬ 
brella. 

They  showed  him  the  articles;  and  he  recognized 
them  as  Noel’s. 

In  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  great  coat,  he  found  a 
pair  of  pearl  gray  gloves,  torn  and  soiled,  as  well  as  a 
return  ticket  from  Chatou,  which  had  not  been  used. 

In  hurrying  on,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth,  Pere  Tabaret 
knew  only  too  well  what  this  meant. 

His  conviction,  unwillingly  formed  when  Clergeot 
disclosed  to  him  Noel’s  follies,  had  been  since  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  thousand  circumstances.  At  Juliette’s 
house  he  became  positively  sure;  and  yet,  at  this  last 
moment,  when  doubt  became  absolutely  impossible,  in 
seeing  the  evidence  cleared  up,  he  was  depressed. 

“  On,”  he  cried  at  last.  “  Now  to  arrest  him.” 
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And,  without  losing  an  instant,  he  hastened  to  the 
palais  de  justice,  where  he  hoped  to  fi\d  i’*e  judge  of 
inquiry. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Daburon 
had  not  yet  left  his  office. 

He  was  conversing  with  the  Count  de .  Commarin, 
giving  him  the  facts  revealed  by  Pierre  T  roug  ,  whom 
the  count  had  believed  dead  many  years  since. 

Pere  Tabaret  entered  like  a  whirlwind,  too  distracted 
to  notice  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  cried,  stuttering  with  rage,  “  we  have 
got  the  real  assassin !  It  is  he,  my  adopted  son,  my  heir, 
Noel  1  ” 

“  Noel !  ”  repeated  Daburon,  rising.  And  then,  in  a 
lower  tone,  he  added,  “  I  had  suspected  it.” 

“  A  warrant  is  necessary  at  once,”  continued  the  old 
detective.  “  If  we  lose  a  minute,  he  will  slip  through 
our  fingers.  He  will  know  that  he  is  discovered,  if  his 
mistress  has  time  to  warn  him  of  my  visit.  Hasten, 
monsieur,  hasten  1  ” 

Daburon  opened  his  lips  to  ask  an  explanation;  but 
the  old  detective  continued, — 

“  That  is  not  yet  all.  An  innocent  man,  Albert,  is 
still  in  prison.” 

“  He  will  not  be  so  an  hour  longer,”  replied  the  mag¬ 
istrate  ;  “  a  moment  before  your  arrival,  I  had  made 
arrangements  to  have  him  released.  But  about  this 
other — ” 

Neither  Pere  Tabaret  nor  Daburon  had  noticed  the 
disappearance  of  the  Count  de  Commarin. 

At  Noel’s  name  he  had  gained  the  door  quietly,  and 
rushed  into  the  gallery. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Noel  had  promised  to  use  every  effort, — to  attempt 
even  the  impossible, — to  obtain  Albert’s  release. 

He  in  fact  did  interview  some  members  of  the  bar, 
but  managed  to  be  repulsed  everywhere. 

At  four  o’clock,  he  called  at  the  Count  de  Commarin’s 
house,  to  inform  the  count  of  the  slight  success  he  had 
met. 

“  The  count  has  gone  out,”  said  Denis ;  “  but  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  wait — ” 

“  I  will  wait,”  answered  Noel. 

“  Then,”  replied  the  valet,  “  will  you  please  follow 
me?  I  have  the  count’s  orders  to  take  you  into  his 
study,” 

This  trust  gave  Noel  an  idea  of  his  new  power.  He 
was  at  home.  Henceforth,  in  this  magnificent  house,  he 
was  to  be  master, — the  heir !  His  eye,  which  ran  over 
the  entire  room,  was  caught  by  a  genealogical  table, 
hanging  above  the  mantel.  He  went  up  to  it,  and  read 
it. 

It  was  a  page,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  taken 
from  the  golden  book  of  French  nobility.  Every  name 
which  has  a  place  in  our  history  was  there.  The  Com- 
marins  had  mingled  their  blood  with  all  the  great  houses, 
two  of  them  had  even  married  daughters  of  the  reigning 
family.  A  warm  glow  of  pride  filled  the  advocate’s 
heart ;  his  pulse  beat  quicker :  he  raised  his  head 
haughtily,  as  he  muttered.' — 

“  Viscount  de  Commarin !  ” 

The  door  opened'.  He  turned,  and  saw  the  count  en¬ 
tering. 

At  once  Noel  bowed  respectfully.  He  was  petrified 
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by  the  look  of  hatred,  anger,  contempt,  on  his  father’s 
face. 

A  shiver  ran  through  his  veins.  His  teeth  chattered ; 
he  saw  that  he  was  lost. 

“  Wretch !  ”  cried  the  count. 

And, ,  dreading  his  own  violence,  the  old  gentleman 
threw  his  cane  into  a  corner. 

He  was  unwilling  to  strike  his  son ;  he  considered  him 
unworthy  of  being  struck  by  his  hands. 

After  he  had  entered,  there  was  a  moment  of  mortal 
silence  which  seemed  to  them  both  a  century. 

Both  at  the  same  time  were  filled  with  bitter  thoughts, 
which  would  require  a  volume  to  transcribe. 

Noel  took  courage,  and  spoke  first. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  began. 

“  Silence !  ”  exclaimed  the  count  hoarsely ;  “  keep  si¬ 
lent.  It  may  be — heaven  forgive  me ! — that  you  are  my 
son !  Alas,  I  cannot  doubt  it  now !  Wretch !  you  knew 
well  that  you  were  Madame  Gerdy’s  son.  Infamous 
creature!  you  have  not  only  committed  this  murder, 
but  you  have  caused  an  innocent  man  to  be  charged  with 
your  crime.  Parricide !  you  have  also  killed  your 
mother.” 

The  advocate  attempted  to  stammer  forth  a  protest. 

“  You  killed  her,”  continued  the  count  with  increased 
energy,  “  if  not  by  poison,  at  least  by  your  crimes.  I 
understand  all  now ;  she  was  not  delirious  this  morning. 
But  you  knew  well  what  she  would  say.  You  were  lis¬ 
tening;  and,  if  you  dared  to  enter  at  the  moment  when 
one  word  would  have  destroyed  you,  it  was  because  you 
calculated  the  effect  of  your  presence.  It  was  to  you 
that  she  spoke  that  last  word,  ‘  Assassin !  ’  ” 

Little  by  little,  Noel  had  retired  to  the  end  of  the 
room;  and  he  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  head 
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thrown  back,  his  hair  on  end,  his  eye  haggard.  A  con¬ 
vulsive  shudder  seized  him.  His  face  betrayed  a  terror 
most  horrible  to  see, — the  terror  of  a  discovered  crim¬ 
inal. 

“  I  know  all,  you  see,”  continued  the  count ;  “  and  I 
am  not  alone  in  that  knowledge.  At  this  moment,  a 
warrant  of  arrest  is  issued  against  you.” 

A  cry  of  rage,  like  a  hollow  rattle,  burst  from  the  ad¬ 
vocate.  His  lips,  which  were  hanging  through  terror, 
now  grew  firm.  Overwhelmed  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
triumph,  he  struggled  against  his  fright.  He  recovered 
himself  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

M.  de  Commarin,  without  seeming  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  Noel,  approached  a  desk,  and  opened  a  drawer. 

“  My  duty/’  said  he,  “  would  be  to  leave  you  to  the 
hangman  who  awaits  you ;  but  I  remember  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  your  father.  Sit  down ;  write  and 
sign  a  confession  of  your  crime.  You  will  then  find 
fire-arms  in  that  drawer.  May  heaven  forgive  you !  ” 

The  old  gentleman  moved  towards  the  door.  Noel 
stopped  him ;  and  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket, — 

“  Your  fire-arms  are  needless,  monsieur,”  he  said : 
“my  precautions,  you  see,  are  taken;  they  will  never 
take  me  alive.  But — ” 

“But?”  repeated  the  count  harshly. 

“  I  must  tell  you,  monsieur,”  continued  the  advocate 
coldly,  “  that  I  do  not  see  fit  to  kill  myself, — at  least,  at 
present.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  M.  de  Commarin  in  disgust,  “  you  are 
a  coward !  ” 

“  No,  monsieur,  not  a  coward ;  but  I  will  not  give  in 
until  I  am  sure  that  every  opening  is  closed  against  me, 
— that  I  cannot  save  myself.” 
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“  Miserable  wretch !  ”  said  the  count,  threatening ; 
"  then  I  must  do  it.” 

He  moved  towards  the  drawer;  but  Noel  closed  it 
with  a  slam. 

“  Listen  to  me,  monsieur/’  said  the  advocate  in  that 
hoarse,  quick  tone,  which  imminent  danger  gives  a  man ; 
“  do  not  waste  in  vain  words  the  few  moments’  respite 
left  me.  I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is  true,  and  I  do 
not  attempt  to  justify  it ;  but  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
it,  if  not  yourself?  Now,  you  do  me  the  favor  of 
offering  me  a  pistol.  Thanks.  I  must  decline  it.  This 
generosity  is  not  through  any  regard  for  me :  you  only 
wish  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  my  trial,  and  the  disgrace 
which  cannot  fail  to  reflect  upon  your  name.’’ 

The  count  was  about  to  reply. 

“  Give  me  leave,”  interrupted  Noel  imperiously.  “  I 
decline  killing  myself ;  I  wish  to  save  my  life,  if  possible. 
Supply  me  with  the  means  of  escape;  and  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  die  before  I  am  captured.  I  say,  supply 
me  with  means;  for  I  have  not  twenty  francs  to  my 
name.  My  last  bank  note  was  burnt  the  day  when — 
you  understand  me.  There  isn’t  enough  in  my  mother’s 
,  house  to  give  her  a  decent  burial.  Then,  some  money.” 

“  Never!” 

“  Then  I  will  deliver  myself  up ;  and  you  will  see  the 
effect  upon  the  name  you  hold  so  dear !  ” 

The  count,  mad  with  rage,  jumped  to  his  desk  for  a 
pistol.  Noel  placed  himself  before  him. 

“  Oh,  do  not  struggle !  ”  said  he  coldly ;  “I  am  the 
strongest.” 

M.  de  Commarin  recoiled. 

By  thus  speaking  of  the  trial,  of  scandal,  disgrace,  the 
advocate  had  made  an  impression  upon  him. 

For  a  moment  hesitating  between  love  for  his  name 
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and  his  burning  desire  to  see  this  wretch  punished,  the 
old  gentleman  stood  undecided. 

Finally  his  feeling  for  his  position  triumphed. 

“  Let  us  end  this,”  he  said  in  a  voice  trembling  and 
filled  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  “  let  us  end  this  dis¬ 
graceful  scene.  What  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  I  have  told  you,  money, — all  that  you  have  here. 
But  decide  quickly.” 

On  Saturday  the  count  had  drawn  from  his  bankers 
the  sum  he  had  set  aside  for  fitting  up  the  rooms  of  him 
whom  he  thought  his  legitimate  child. 

“  I  have  eighty  thousand  francs  here,”  he  replied. 

“  That’s  very  little,”  said  the  advocate ;  “  but  give 
them  to  me.  I  had  counted  upon  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  from  you.  If  I  succeed  in  escaping  my  pursuers, 
you  must  hold  at  my  disposal  the  balance,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs.  Will  you  pledge  yourself 
to  give  them  to  me  at  the  first  demand?  I  will  find 
some  means  of  sending  for  them,  without  risk  to  myself. 
At  that  price,  you  need  never  fear  seeing  me  again.” 

For  his  only  reply,  the  count  opened  a  little  iron  chest 
imbedded  in  the  wall,  and  drew  out  a  roll  of  bank  notes, 
which  he  threw  at  Noel’s  feet. 

A  gleam  of  anger  flashed  in  the  advocate’s  eyes,  as  he 
took  one  step  towards  his  father. 

“  Oh,  do  not  push  me  too  far !  ”  he  said  threaten¬ 
ingly  ;  “  people  who,  like  me,  having  nothing  to  lose, 
are  dangerous.  I  may  free  myself,  and — ” 

He  bent  down,  however,  and  picked  up  the  notes. 

“  Will  you  give  me  your  word,”  he  continued,  “  to 
let  me  have  the  rest  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I  am  going.  Do  not  fear.  I  will  be  faithful 
to  our  compact:  they  shall  not  take  me  alive.  Adieu! 
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my  father :  you  are  the  true  criminal ;  but  you  will  es¬ 
cape  punishment.  Ah,  heaven  is  not  just!  I  curse 
you.” 

When,  an  hour  later,  the  servants  entered  the  count’s 
study,  they  found  him  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  face 
against  the  carpet,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  life. 

But  Noel  left  the  house,  and  staggered  up  the  Rue 
Universite. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  pavement  reeled  beneath  his 
feet,  and  that  every  thing  about  him  was  turning. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  relate,  he  felt  an 
incredible  relief,  almost  delight. 

Honest  Balan’s  theory  was  correct. 

It  was  ended.  All  was  over;  he  was  ruined.  No 
more  anguish  now,  no  more  useless  fright  and  foolish 
terrors,  no  more  dissembling,  struggling.  Henceforth 
there  was  nothing  more  to  fear.  His  horrible  role  played 
to  the  bitter  end,  he  could  lay  aside  his  mask  and  breathe 
freely. 

An  irresistible  weariness  succeeding  to  the  highly- 
wrought  passion  which  had  sustained  him  before  the 
count  destroyed  his  impudent  arrogance.  All  the  springs 
of  his  organization,  stretched  for  a  week  beyond  their 
limits,  now  relaxed  and  gave  way.  The  fever  which  for 
the  last  eight  days  had  kept  him  up  failed  him  now ;  and, 
with  the  weariness,  he  felt  an  imperative  need  of  rest. 
He  experienced  a  great  void,  an  utter  indifference  for 
every  thing. 

His  insensibility  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
felt  by  people  afflicted  with  sea-sickness ;  who  care  for 
nothing,  whom  no  sensations  are  capable  of  moving,  who 
have  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  think,  and  who 
could  not  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  presence 
of  any  great  danger,  not  even  of  death  itself. 
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They  might  have  arrested  him  then;  and  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  resisting,  nor  of  defending  him¬ 
self  :  he  could  not  have  taken  a  step  to  hide,  to  fly,  to 
save  himself  in  any  way. 

For  a  moment  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  giving  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  peace,  to  gain 
quiet,  to  free  himself  from  this  anxiety  about  his  safety. 

But  he  struggled  against  this  dull  stupor.  The  reac¬ 
tion  came,  shaking  off  this  weakness  of  mind  and  body. 

The  consciousness  of  his  position,  of  his  danger,  came 
to  him.  He  foresaw,  with  horror,  the  scaifold,  as  one 
sees  the  abyss  by  the  flashes  of  lightning. 

“  I  must  save  my  life,”  he  thought ;  “  but  how  ?  ” 

That  mortal  terror  which  deprives  the  assassin  of  even 
ordinary  common  sense  seized  him. 

He  looked  eagerly  about  him,  and  thought  he  noticed 
three  or  four  passers  by  look  at  him  curiously.  His  ter¬ 
ror  increased. 

He  began  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Latin  quar¬ 
ter  without  purpose,  without  aim,  running  for  the  sake 
of  running,  to  escape  himself, — like  Crime,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  painter,  fleeing  under  the  lashes  of  the 
furies. 

He  very  soon  stopped  however,  seeing  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  procedure  attracted  attention. 

It  seemed  that  every  one  was  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  the  murderer :  he  thought  he  read  con¬ 
tempt  and  horror  upon  every  face,  suspicion  in  every 
eye. 

He  walked  along,  instinctively  repeating  to  himself, — 

“  I  must  follow  some  plan !  ’’ 

But,  in  this  horrible  excitement,  he  was  incapable  of 
seeing  any  thing,  of  thinking,  planning,  determining, 
deciding. 
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When  he  first  .thought  of  the  crime,  he  had  said  to 
himself,  “  I  may  be  discovered.”  And,  with  this  in 
sight,  he  had  perfected  a  plan  which  should  put  him  be¬ 
yond  all  fear  of  pursuit.  He  would  do  this  and  that; 
he  would  have  recourse  to  this  ruse,  he  would  take  that 
precaution.  Useless  forethought.  Nothing  of  this  plan 
seemed  feasible  now.  They  were  seeking  for  him ;  and 
he  could  think  of  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where  he 
would  feel  perfectly  safe. 

He  was  near  the  Odeon,  when  a  thought  quicker  than 
a  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  darkness  of  his  brain. 

He  thought  that  they  were  doubtless  already  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him ;  his  description  would  be  given  everywhere ; 
his  white  cravat  and  well-dressed  whiskers  would  betray 
him  as  surely  as  though  he  carried  a  placard. 

Seeing  a  barber’s  shop,  he  went  to  the  door ;  but,  while 
turning  the  knob,  he  grew  frightened. 

They  would  think  it  singular  that  he  wanted  his  beard 
shaved ;  and  if  they  should  question  him. 

He  passed  on. 

He  saw  another  barber’s  shop;  and  the  same  doubts 
prevented  his  entering. 

Gradually  night  came  on;  and,  with  the  darkness, 
Noel  seemed  to  recover  his  confidence  and  boldness. 

After  this  great  shipwreck  in  port,  hope  arose  again 
to  the  surface.  Why  could  he  not  save  himself? 

There  had  been  many  just  such  cases.  He  would  go 
to  a  foreign  country,  change  his  name,  begin  life  over 
again,  become  a  new  man  entirely.  He  had  the  money ; 
and  that  was  the  principal  thing. 

And,  besides,  when  these  eighty  thousand  francs  were 
spent,  he  had  the  certainty  of  receiving,  on  his  first  re¬ 
quest,  five  or  six  times  as  much  more. 

He  was  already' thinking  of  the  disguise  he  should 
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assume,  and  the  frontier  to  which  he  should  go,  when  a 
recollection  of  Juliette  crossed  his  heart  like  a  hot  iron. 

Was  he  going  to  escape  without  her,  go  away  with  the 
certainty  of  never  seeing  her  again  ? 

Should  he  fly,  pursued  by  all  the  police  in  the  world, 
tracked  like  a  deer,  and  she  remain  peaceably  in  Paris? 
Impossible.  For  whom  had  he  committed  this  crime? 
For  her.  Who  reaped  the  benefits  of  it  ?  She.  Was  it 
not  just,  then,  that  she  should  bear  her  share  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  ? 

“  She  does  not  love  me/’  thought  the  advocate  with 
bitterness ;  “  she  never  loved  me.  She  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  forever  free  from  me.  She  will  not  regret 
me,  now  that  I  can  be  of  no  more  use  to  her.  An  empty 
coffer  is  an  unserviceable  piece  of  furniture.  Juliette 
is  prudent ;  she  has  managed  to  save  a  pretty  little  for¬ 
tune.  Grown  rich  at  my  expense,  she  will  take  some 
new  lover.  She  will  forget  me :  she  will  live  happily ; 
while  I —  And  I  was  going  away  without  her.” 

The  voice  of  prudence  cried  out  to  him,  “  Wretched 
man !  to  drag  a  woman  with  you,  and  such  a  woman,  is 
but  to  draw  attention  upon  you,  to  render  flight  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  give  yourself  up  out  of  mere  wantonness.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  ”  replied  passion.  “  We  will  be 
saved,  or  we  will  perish  together.  1  If  she  does  not  love 
me,  I  love  her.  She  is  a  necessity  to  me.  She  must 
come,  or — ” 

But  how  to  see  Juliette,  to  speak  with  her,  to  persuade 
her. 

To  go  to  her  house  would  expose  him  too  much.  The 
police  were  doubtless  there  already. 

“  No,”  thought  Noel ;  “  no  one  knows  that  she  is  my 
mistress.  They  won’t  find  it  out  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and,  besides,  it  would  be  more  dangerous  still  to  write.” 
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He  took  a  carriage  from  the  stand  not  far  from  the 
square  L’Observatoire,  and  in  a  low  tone  told  the  driver 
the  fatal  number  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Provence. 

Stretched  on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  lulled  by  its 
monotonous  rattle,  Noel  gave  no  thought  to  the  future ; 
he  did  not  even  think  over  what  he  should  say  to  Juli¬ 
ette.  No.  Involuntarily  he  passed  in  review  the  events 
which  had  brought  on  and  hastened  the  catastrophe,  like 
a  man  who,  near  his  death,  reviews  the  tragedy  or  com¬ 
edy  of  his  life. 

He  thought  over  the  past  month,  day  by  day. 

Ruined,  without  expedients,  without  resources,  he  had 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  procure  money,  to  still  keep 
Madame  Juliette;  when  one  day  chance  made  him  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Count  de  Commarin, — 
not  only  the  letters  read  to  Pere  Tabaret,  and  shown  to 
Albert,  but  also  those,  which,  written  by  the  count  when 
he  believed  the  substitution  accomplished,  plainly  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact. 

The  reading  of  these  gave  him  an  hour  of  mad  de¬ 
light. 

He  believed  himself  the  legitimate  son ;  but  soon  his 
mother  undeceived  him,  told  him  the  truth,  proved  it  to 
him  by  many  letters  from  the  Widow  Lerouge,  called 
Claudine  to  witness  it,  and  demonstrated  it  by  the  scar 
he  bore. 

But  a  drowning  man  never  chooses  what  branch  he 
will  draw  himself  out  by.  He  takes  the  first  that  comes. 
Noel  resolved  to  make  use  of  these  letters. 

He  attempted  to  use  his  ascendancy  over  his  mother, 
to  induce  her  to  leave  the  count  in  his  ignorance,  so  that 
he  might  thus  blackmail  him.  But  Madame  Gerdy  re¬ 
pulsed  this  proposition  with  horror. 

Then  the  advocate  made  a  confession  of  all  his  follies, 
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laid  bare  his  financial  condition,  showed  himself  in  his 
true  light,  sunk  in  debt;  and  he  begged  his  mother  to 
have  recourse  to  M.  de  Commarin. 

This  also  she  refused ;  and  prayers  and  threats  availed 
nothing  against  her  resolution.  For  five  days,  there  was 
a  great  struggle  between  mother  and  son,  in  which  the 
advocate  was  finally  conquered. 

It  was  then  that  idea  of  murdering  Claudine  occurred 
to  him. 

The  unhappy  woman  had  been  no  more  frank  with 
Madame  Gerdy  than  with  .others;  and  Noel  thought 
her  a  widow.  Her  testimony  suppressed,  therefore,  who 
else  stood  in  his  way  ? 

Madame  Gerdy,  and  perhaps  the  count. 

He  feared  them  but  little. 

If  Madame  Gerdy  spoke,  he  could  always  reply,  “  You 
have  stolen  my  name  for  your  son :  and  you  will  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  preserve  it  for  him.”  But  how  to 
do  away  with  Claudine  without  danger  ? 

After  long  reflection  the  advocate  thought  of  a  dia¬ 
bolical  stratagem. 

He  would  burn  all  the  count’s  letters  establishing  the 
substitution,  and  preserve  only  those  rendering  it  prob¬ 
able. 

These  last  he  would  show  to  Albert,  feeling  sure,  that, 
if  Justice  ever  inquired  into  the  matter,  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  suspect  him  who  appeared  to  have  so  much  inter¬ 
est  in  Claudine’s  death. 

Not  that  he  really  thought  of  attaching  the  crime  upon 
Albert ;  it  was  simply  a  precaution.  He  counted  upon 
so  arranging  matters  that  the  police  would  lose  their 
trouble,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  criminal. 

Nor  did  he  think  of  ousting  the  Viscount  de  Com¬ 
marin,  and  putting  himself  in  his  place. 
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His  plan  was  simply,  the  crime  once  committed,  he 
would  wait;  things  would  take  their  own  course.  He 
would  negotiate,  he  would  compromise,  at  the  price  of  a 
fortune. 

He  felt  sure  of  his  mother’s  silence,  provided  she  never 
suspected  him  of  the  assassination. 

His  plans  laid,  he  decided  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  on 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

To  neglect  no  precaution,  he  would  that  evening  him¬ 
self  take  Juliette  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  the 
opera  ball.  He  would  thus  secure,  in  case  things  went 
wrong,  an  unanswerable  alibi. 

The  loss  of  his  great  coat  troubled  him  for  a  moment ; 
but,  upon  reflection,  he  reassured  himself,  saying, — 

“  Pshaw !  who  will  ever  know  ?  ” 

Every  thing  had  resulted  in  accordance  with  his  cal¬ 
culations.  He  thought  that  now  it  was  but  a  matter  of 
patience. 

But,  when  Madame  Gerdy  read  the  story  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  the  unhappy  woman  divined  her  son’s  work;  and, 
in  the  first  transports  of  her  grief,  she  declared  that  she 
would  denounce  him. 

He  was  terrified.  A  mad  fear  of  his  mother  possessed 
him.  One  word  from  her  might  destroy  him.  Putting 
a  bold  face  on  it,  however,  he  took  the  chances,  staking 
his  all. 

To  put  the  police  on  Albert’s  track  was  to  guar¬ 
antee  his  own  safety,  to  insure  to  himself,  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  name  and  fortune  of  the  Count  de  Com- 
marin. 

Circumstances,  as  well  as  his  own  terror,  had  in¬ 
creased  his  boldness  and  his  acuteness. 

Pere  Tabaret’s  visit  occurred  just  then. 

Noel  knew  of  his  connection  with  the  police,  and  knew 
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that  the  old  fellow  would  make  a  most  valuable  confl. 
dant. 

So  long  as  Madame  Gerdy  lived,  Noel  trembled.  The 
fever  was  untrustworthy,  and  might  betray  him.  But, 
when  she  had  breathed  her  last,  he  believed  himself  safe. 
He  thought  it  all  over;  he  could  see  no  obstacle  in  his 
way;  he  had  triumphed. 

And  now  all  was  discovered,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
reap  the  benefits.  But  how  ?  by  whom  ?  What  fatality 
had  unearthed  a  secret  which  he  had  believed  buried  with 
Madame  Gerdy? 

But  what  boots  it,  when  one  is  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss,  to  know  what  stone  had  given  way,  to  ask  by  what 
descent  he  had  fallen  ? 

The  hack  stopped  in  the  Rue  Provence. 

Noel  leaned  out  of  the  door,  searching  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  throwing  a  glance  into  the  depths  of  the  porter’s 
lodge. 

Seeing  no  one,  he  paid  his  fare  through  the  front  win¬ 
dow,  before  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  crossing 
the  pavement  with  a  bound,  he  leaped  up  the  stairway. 

Charlotte,  at  sight  of  him,  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 

“  You  are  here !  ’’  she  cried.  “  Ah,  madame  has  been 
expecting  you  with  the  greatest  impatience!  She  is 
very  anxious.” 

Juliette  expecting  him !  Juliette  anxious ! 

The  advocate  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions.  On  reach¬ 
ing  this  spot,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recover  his  coolness. 
He  could  understand  his  imprudence ;  he  knew  the  exact 
value  of  every  instant. 

“  If  any  one  rings,”  said  he  to  Charlotte,  “  don’t  let 
them  in.  No  matter  what  they  do  or  say,  don’t  let  them 
in.” 

On  hearing  Noel’s  voice,  Juliette  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
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He  pushed  her  gruffly  into  the  salon,  and  followed,  clos¬ 
ing  the  door. 

There  for  the  first  time  she  saw  his  face. 

He  was  so  changed ;  his  look  was  so  haggard  that  she 
could  not  keep  from  crying  out, — 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ” 

Noel  made  no  reply ;  he  advanced  towards  and  took 
her  hand. 

“  Juliette,”  he  demanded  in  a  hollow  voice,  fastening 
his  flashing  eyes  upon  her, — “Juliette,  be  sincere;  do 
you  love  me?” 

She  instinctively  felt  that  something  dreadful  had 
occurred :  she  seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  evil ; 
but  she,  as  usual,  affected  indifference. 

“  You  ill-natured  fellow,”  she  replied,  pouting  her 
lips  most  provokingly,  “  do  you  deserve — ” 

“  Oh,  enough !  ”  broke  in  Noel,  stamping  his  feet 
fiercely.  “  Answer  me,”  he  continued,  bruising  her 
pretty  hands  in  his  grasp,  “yes,  or  no, — do  you  love 
me?” 

A  hundred  times  had  she  played  with  her  lover’s  an¬ 
ger,  delighting  to  excite  him  into  a  fury,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  appeasing  him  with  a  word;  but  she  had 
never  seen  him  like  this  before. 

She  had  wronged  him  greatly;  and  she  dared  not 
complain  of  this  his  first  harshness. 

“  Yes,  I  love  you,”  she  stammered,  “  do  vou  not  know 
it?” 

“  Why  ?  ”  replied  the  advocate,  releasing  her  hands ; 
“  why?  Because,  if  you  love  me  you  must  prove  it;  if 
you  love  me,  you  must  follow  me  at  once, — abandon 
every  thing.  Come,  fly  with  me.  Time  presses — ” 

The  young  girl  was  terrified. 

“  Great  heavens !  what  has  happened  ?  ” 
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“  Nothing,  except  that  I  have  loved  you  too  much, 
Juliette.  When  I  found  I  had  no  more  money  for  your 
luxury,  your  caprices,  I  became  wild.  To  procure  money, 
I, — I  committed  a  crime, — a  crime ;  do  you  understand  ? 
They  are  pursuing  me  now.  I  must  fly :  will  you  fol¬ 
low  me  ?  ” 

Juliette’s  eyes  grew  wide  with  astonishment ;  but  she 
doubted  Noel. 

“  A  crime  ?  You  ?  ”  she  began. 

“Yes,  me!  Would  you  know  the  truth?  I  have 
committed  murder,  an  assassination.  But  it  was  all 
for  you.” 

The  advocate  felt  that  Juliette  would  certainly  recoil 
from  him  in  horror.  He  expected  that  terror  which  a 
murderer  inspires.  He  was  resigned  to  it  in  advance. 
He  thought  that  she  would  fly  from  him ;  perhaps  there 
would  be  a  scene.  She  might,  who  knows,  have  hys¬ 
terics  ;  might  cry  out,  call  for  succor,  for  help,  for  aid. 
He  was  wrong. 

With  a  bound,  Juliette  flew  to  him,  throwing  herself 
upon  him,  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  as 
she  had  never  embraced  him  before. 

“Yes,  I  do  love  you!”  she  cried.  “Yes,  you  have 
committed  a  crime  for  my  sake,  because  you  loved  me. 
You  have  a  heart.  I  never  really  knew  you  before!” 

It  had  cost  him  dear  to  inspire  this  passion  in  Madame 
Juliette;  but  Noel  never  thought  of  that. 

He  experienced  a  moment  of  intense  delight :  nothing 
appeared  hopeless  to  him  now. 

But  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  free  himself  from 
her  embrace 

“  Let  us  go,”  he  said ;  “  the  one  great  danger  is,  that 
I  do  not  know  from  whence  the  attack  comes.  How 
they  have  discovered  the  truth  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.” 
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Juliette  remembered  her  alarming  visitor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  she  understood  it  all. 

“  Oh,  what  a  wretched  woman  I  am!”  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair ;  “  it  is  I  who  have  be¬ 
trayed  you.  It  occurred  on  Tuesday,  did  it  not?  ” 

“  Yes,  Tuesday.” 

“  Ah,  then  I  have  told  all,  without  a  doubt,  to  your 
friend,  the  old  man  I  supposed  you  had  sent,  Ta- 
baret !  ” 

“  Has  Tabaret  been  here?  ” 

“  Yes ;  just  a  little  while  ago.” 

“  Come,  then,”  cried  Noel,  “  quickly ;  it’s  a  miracle 
that  he  hasn’t  been  back.” 

He  took  her  arm,  to  hurry  her  away ;  but  she  nimbly 
released  herself. 

“  Wait,”  said  she.  “  I  have  some  money,  some  jew¬ 
els.  I  will  take  them.” 

“  It  is  useless.  Leave  every  thing  behind.  I  have  a 
fortune,  Juliette ;  let  us  fly !  ” 

She  had  already  opened  her  jewel  box,  and  was  throw- 
ing  every  thing  of  value  that  she  possessed  pell  mell  into 
a  little  travelling  bag. 

“  Ah,  you  are  ruining  me,”  cried  Noel,  “  you  are  ruin¬ 
ing  me !  ” 

He  spoke  thus ;  but  his  heart  was  overflowing  with 
joy. 

“  What  sublime  devotion !  She  loves  me  truly,”  he 
said  to  himself ;  “  for  me,  she  renounces  this  happy  life 
without  hesitation ;  for  me,  she  sacrifices  all !  ” 

Juliette  had  finished  her  preparations,  and  was  quietly 
tying  on  her  bonnet,  when  the  door-bell  rang. 

“  They  are  here !  ”  cried  Noel,  becoming,  if  possible, 
even  more  livid. 

They  stood  as  immovable  as  two  statues ;  great  drops 
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of  perspiration  on  their  foreheads,  their  eyes  dilated, 
listening  breathlessly. 

A  second  ring  was  heard,  then  a  third. 

Charlotte  appeared,  walking  on  tip-toe. 

“  There  are  a  great  many  at  the  door,”  she  whispered ; 
“  I  heard  them  talking  together.” 

Growing  tired  of  ringing,  they  began  pounding.  A 
voice  reached  the  salon ;  they  distinguished  but  the  one 
word,  “  law.” 

“  No  hope!  ”  murmured  Noel. 

“  Don’t  despair,”  cried  Juliette;  “  the  servant’s  stair¬ 
way  !  ” 

“  They  will  scarcely  leave  that  unguarded.” 

Then  Juliette  became  depressed,  terrified. 

She  was  surprised  by  heavy  steps  on  the  stairway, 
made  by  some  one  endeavoring  to  walk  softly. 

There  must  be  some  escape !  ”  she  cried  fiercely. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Noel,  “  one  way.  I  have  given  my 
word.  They  will  pick  the  lock.  Bolt  all  the  doors,  and 
make  them  break  them  down :  it  will  gain  time  for  me.” 

Juliette  and  Charlotte  sprang  forward  to  do  this, 
Noel,  leaning  against  the  mantel,  took  out  his  revolver, 
and  placed  it  against  his  breast. 

But  Juliette,  who  had  returned,  perceiving  the  move¬ 
ment,  threw  herself  headlong  upon  her  lover,  to  prevent 
his  purpose,  but  so  violently  that  the  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged.  The  shot  took  effect,  the  ball  passing  through 
Noel’s  stomach.  He  gave  a  terrible  cry. 

Juliette  had  made  his  death  a  terrible  punishment ;  she 
had  only  prolonged  his  agony. 

He  staggered,  but  did  not  fall,  supporting  himself  by 
the  mantel,  while  the  blood  flowed  copiously. 

Juliette  clung  to  him,  trying  to  wrest  the  pistol  from 
him. 
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“  You  shall  not  kill  yourself,”  she  cried,  “  you  shall 
not.  You  are  mine ;  I  love  you.  Let  them  come.  What 
can  they  do  to  you  ?  If  they  imprison  you,  you  can  es¬ 
cape.  I  will  aid  you:  we  will  bribe  the  jailors.  Come. 
We  will  live  so  happily,  no  matter  where,  far  off  in 
America  where  no  one  knows  us !  ” 

The  outside  door  had  yielded ;  they  were  now  at  work 
at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber. 

“  Hush !  ”  murmured  Noel ;  “  they  must  not  take 
me  alive !  ” 

And,  with  one  last  effort,  triumphing  over  his  dread¬ 
ful  agony,  he  released  himself,  and  pushed  Juliette  away, 
who  fell  back  on  a  near  sofa. 

Then,  seizing  the  revolver,  he  applied  it  anew  to  the 
place  where  he  felt  his  heart  beating  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  rolled  to  the  floor. 

It  was  full  time ;  for  the  police  at  that  moment  burst 
open  the  door. 

The  first  thought  of  the  detectives  was,  that  Noel,  be¬ 
fore  shooting  himself,  had  shot  his  mistress. 

They  knew  of  cases  where  people  had  romantically 
desired  to  quit  this  world  together;  and  had  they  not 
heard  two  shots?  But  Juliette  was  already  on  her  feet 
again. 

“A  doctor,”  she  cried,  “a  doctor!  He  cannot  be 
dead!” 

One  man  ran  out ;  while  the  others,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pere  Tabaret,  carried  the  advocate's  body,  and 
laid  it  on  Madame  Juliette’s  bed. 

“He  cannot  live!”  murmured  the  old  man,  whose 
anger  left  him  at  the  sight.  “  I  loved  him  as  though 
he  were  my  child ;  his  name  is  still  on  my  will !  ” 

Pere  Tabaret  stopped.  Noel  uttered  a  groan,  and 
opened  his  eyes. 
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“  You  see  that  he  will  live !  ”  cried  Juliette. 

The  advocate  shook  his  head  feebly,  and,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  tossed  himself  painfully  on  the  bed,  passing  his 
right  hand  first  under  his  coat,  and  then  under  his  pillow. 

He  turned  himself  half-way  towards  the  wall,  and 
then  back  again. 

Upon  a  sign,  easily  understood,  they  placed  another 
pillow  beneath  his  head. 

Then,  in  a  broken,  stifled  voice,  he  spoke  a  few  words. 

“  I  am  the  assassin,”  he  said.  “  Write,  I  will  sign  it; 
it  will  free  Albert.  I  owe  him  that  at  least.” 

While  they  were  writing,  he  drew  Juliette  to  him. 

“  My  fortune  is  beneath  the  pillow,”  he  whispered. 
“  I  give  it  all  to  you.” 

A  flow  of  blood  burst  from  his  mouth;  and  they 
thought  he  was  dying. 

But  he  still  had  strength  enough  to  sign  the  confes¬ 
sion,  and  to  launch  a  joke  at  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  Ah,  ha,  old  fellow !  ”  he  said,  “  so  you  are  a  de¬ 
tective,  eh  ?  It  must  be  great  fun  to  trap  one’s  friends ! 
Ah,  I  have  had  a  fine  game;  but,  with  three  women  in 
the  play,  you  are  always  sure  to  lose.” 

He  fell  back  in  agony ;  and,  when  the  doctor  arrived, 
he  could  only  announce  the  death  of  Maitre  Noel  Gerdy, 
advocate. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Some  months  later,  one  evening,  at  old  Mademoiselle 
Goello’s,  the  Marquise  d'Arlanges,  looking  ten  years 
younger  than  when  we  saw  her  last,  was  giving  her  dow¬ 
ager  friends  an  account  of  the  wedding  of  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Claire,  who  had  married  the  Viscount  Albert 
de  Commarin. 
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“  The  marriage,”  said  she,  “  took  place  on  our  estate 
in  Normandy,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets.  My 
son-in-law  wished  it ;  but  I  disapproved  heartily.  The 
noise  about  the  mistake  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim 
would  have  given  eclat  to  the  wedding.  That  was  my 
opinion;  and  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal  it.  Pshaw! 
the  boy  is  as  stubborn  as  his  father,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal :  he  persisted  in  his  course ;  and  my  shameless 
grandchild,  obedient  to  her  future  husband,  took  her 
stand  against  me.  And  yet  I  defy  any  one  to  find  to-day 
a  single  individual  with  courage  enough  to  confess  that 
he  ever  for  an  instant  doubted  Albert’s  innocence.  I 
have  left  the  young  people  in  all  the  happiness  of  the 
honeymoon,  billing  and  cooing  like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
happiness.  May  they  be  happy,  and  may  they  have 
lots  of  children !  for  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  them.  For,  do  you  know,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  probably  for  the  last,  the  count  has  behaved 
like  an  angel !  He  has  settled  all  his  fortune  on  his  son 
absolutely.  He  intends  living  alone  at  one  of  his  coun¬ 
try-seats.  I  don’t  think  the  old  man  is  quite  himself.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  has  entirely  recovered  his  head  since 
that  attack;  but  my  grandchild  is  nicely  settled.  I 
know  what  it  has  cost  me,  and  how  economical  I  shall 
have  to  be;  but  I  despise  parents  who  hesitate  at  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  when  the  happiness  of  their  children 
is  at  stake.” 

The  marquise  forgot,  however,  to  state  that,  eight  days 
before  the  wedding,  Albert  had  freed  her  from  a  very 
embarrassing  situation,  and  had  discharged  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  her  debts. 

Since  then,  she  had  borrowed  from  him  only  nine 
thousand  francs;  but  she  intended  confessing  to  him 
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some  day  how  much  she  was  annoyed  by  an  upholsterer, 
by  her  dressmaker,  by  three  linen  drapers,  and  by  five  or 
six  other  tradesmen. 

Ah,  well,  she  was  a  worthy  woman;  she  never  said 
any  evil  about  her  son-in-law ! 

Taking  refuge  in  Poitou,  after  sending  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  Daburon  sought  rest  and  forgetfulness.  His 
friends,  however,  do  not  despair  of  some  time  inducing 
him  to  marry. 

Madame  Juliette  was  entirely  consoled.  The  eighty 
thousand  francs  hidden  by  Noel  under  the  pillows  were 
not  taken  from  her.  She  had  much  more  beside,  as  it 
was  not  long  before  the  sale  of  her  magnificently  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  was  announced. 

Pere  Tabaret  was  alone  indelibly  impressed.  After 
having  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  justice,  he  now  saw 
no  errors  so  great  as  judicial  ones. 

The  old  amateur  detective  doubted  the  existence  of 
crime,  and  believed  that  the  evidence  of  one’s  senses 
proved  nothing.  He  circulated  a  petition  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishment,  and  organized  a  society  for 
aiding  the  poor  and  innocent  accused. 
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On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  July,  186-,  Jean  Bertaud 
and  his  son,  well  known  at  Orcival  as  living  by  poach¬ 
ing  and  marauding,  rose  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  just  at  daybreak,  to  go  fishing. 

Taking  their  tackle,  they  descended  the  charming 
pathway,  shaded  by  acacias,  which  you  see  from  the 
station  at  Evry,  and  which  leads  from  the  burg  of  Orci¬ 
val  to  the  Seine. 

They  made  their  way  to  their  boat,  moored  as  usual 
some  fifty  yards  above  the  wire  bridge,  across  a. field 
adjoining  Valfeuillu,  the  imposing  estate  of  the  Count 
de  Tremorel. 

Having  reached  the  river-bank,  they  laid  down  their 
tackle,  and  Jean  jumped  into  the  boat  to  bail  out  the 
water  in  the  bottom. 

While  he  was  skilfully  using  the  scoop,  he  perceived 
that  one  of  the  oar-pins  of  the  old  craft,  worn  by  the 
oar,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking. 

“  Philippe,”  cried  he,  to  his  son,  who  was  occupied 
in  unravelling  a  net,  “  bring  me  a  bit  of  wood  to  make 
a  new  oar-pin.” 

“  All  right,”  answered  Philippe. 

There  was  no  tree  in  the  field.  The  young  man  bent 
his  steps  toward  the  park  of  Valfeuillu,  a  few  rods  dis- 
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tant ;  and,  neglectful  of  Article  391  of  the  Penal  Code 
jumped  across  the  wide  ditch  which  surrounds  M.  de 
Tremorel’s  domain.  He  thought  he  would  cut  off  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  old  willows,  which  at  this  place 
touch  the  water  with  their  drooping  branches. 

He  had  scarcely  drawn  his  knife  from  his  pocket, 
while  looking  about  him  with  the  poacher’s  unquiet 
glance,  when  he  uttered  a  low  cry,  “  Father !  Here  1 
Father!  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  responded  the  old  marauder, 
without  pausing  from  his  work. 

“  Father,  come  here !  ”  continued  Philippe.  “  In 
Heaven’s  name,  come  here,  quick !  ” 

Jean  knew  by  the  tone  of  his  son’s  voice  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  had  happened.  He  threw  down  his 
scoop,  and,  anxiety  quickening  him,  in  three  leaps  was 
in  the  park.  He  also  stood  still,  horror-struck,  before 
the  spectacle  which  had  terrified  Philippe. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  among  the  stumps  and 
flags,  was  stretched  a  woman’s  body.  Her  long,  di¬ 
shevelled  locks  lay  among  the  water-shrubs ;  her  dress 
— of  gray  silk — was  soiled  with  mire  and  blood.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  lay  in  shallow  water,  and 
her  face  had  sunk  in  the  mud. 

“  A  murder !  ”  muttered  Philippe,  whose  voice  trem¬ 
bled. 

“  That’s  certain,”  responded  Jean,  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  “  But  who  can  this  woman  be  ?  Really  one 
would  say,  the  countess.” 

“  We’ll  see,”  said  the  young  man.  He  stepped 
toward  the  body ;  his  father  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“What  would  you  do,  fool?”  said  he.  “You 
ought  never  to  touch  the  body  of  a  murdered  person 
without  legal  authority.” 
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“  You  think  so?” 

“  Certainly.  There  are  penalties  for  it.” 

“  Then,  come  along  and  let’s  inform  the  Mayor.” 

“  Why  ?  as  if  people  hereabouts  were  not  against  us 
enough  already !  Who  knows  that  they  would  not  ac¬ 
cuse  us - ” 

“  But,  father - ” 

“  If  we  go  and  inform  Monsieur  Courtois,  he  will 
ask  us  how  and  why  we  came  to  be  in  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel’s  park  to  find  this  out.  What  is  it  to  you, 
that  the  countess  has  been  killed?  They’ll  find  her 
body  without  you.  Come,  let’s  go  away.” 

But  Philippe  did  not  budge.  Hanging  his  head,  his 
chin  resting  upon  his  palm,  he  reflected. 

“  We  must  make  this  known,”  said  he,  firmly.  “  We 
are  not  savages ;  we  will  tell  Monsieur  Courtois  that 
in  passing  along  by  the  park  in  our  boat,  we  perceived 
the  body.” 

Old  Jean  resisted  at  first;  then,  seeing  that  his  son' 
would,  if  need  be,  go  without  him,  yielded. 

They  re-crossed  the  ditch,  and  leaving  their  fishing- 
tackle  in  the  field,  directed  their  steps  hastily  toward 
the  mayor’s  house. 

Orcival,  situated  a  mile  or  more  from  Corbeil,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
villages  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  despite  the  infernal 
etymology  of  its  name.  The  gay  and  thoughtless 
Parisian,  who,  on  Sunday,  wanders  about  the  fields, 
more  destructive  than  the  rook,  has  not  yet  discovered 
this  smiling  country.  The  distressing  odor  of  the  fry¬ 
ing  from  coffee-gardens  does  not  there  stifle  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  honeysuckles.  The  refrains  of  bargemen, 
the  brazen  voices  of  boat-horns,  have  never  awakened 
echoes  there.  Lazily  situated  on  the  gentle  slopes  of 
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a  bank  washed  by  the  Seine,  the  houses  of  Orcival  are 
white,  and  there  are  delicious  shades,  and  a  bell-tower 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  place.  On  all  sides  vast  pleas¬ 
ure  domains,  kept  up  at  great  cost,  surround  it.  From 
the  upper  part,  the  weathercocks  of  twenty  chateaux 
may  be  seen.  On  the  right  is  the  forest  of  Mauprevoir, 
and  the  pretty  country-house  of  the  Countess  de  la 
Breche;  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is 
Mousseaux  and  Petit-Bourg,  the  ancient  domain  of 
Aguado,  now  the  property  of  a  famous  coach-maker ; 
on  the  left,  those  beautiful  copses  belong  to  the  Count 
de  Tremorel,  that  large  park  is  d’Etiolles,  and  in  the 
distance  beyond  is  Corbiel ;  that  vast  building,  whose 
roofs  are  higher  than  the  oaks,  is  the  Darblay  mill. 

The  mayor  of  Orcival  occupies  a  handsome,  pleasant 
mansion,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  Formerly 
a  manufacturer  of  dry  goods,  M.  Courtois  entered 
business  without  a  penny,  and  after  thirty  years  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  toil,  he  retired  with  four  round  millions  of 
francs. 

Then  he  proposed  to  live  tranquilly  with  his  wife  and 
children,  passing  the  winter  at  Paris  and  the  summer 
at  his  country-house. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  observed  to  be  disturbed 
and  agitated.  Ambition  stirred  his  heart.  He  took 
vigorous  measures  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  mayor¬ 
alty  of  Orcival.  And  he  accepted  it,  quite  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  as  he  will  himself  tell  you.  This  office  was  at 
once  his  happiness  and  his  despair ;  apparent  despair, 
interior  and  real  happiness. 

It  quite  befits  him,  with  clouded  brow,  to  rail  at  the 
cares  of  power ;  he  appears  yet  better  when,  his  waist 
encircled  with  the  gold-laced  scarf,  he  goes  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  the  municipal  body. 
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Everybody  was  sound  asleep  at  the  mayor’s  when 
the  two  Bertauds  rapped  the  heavy  knocker  of  the 
door.  After  a  moment,  a  servant,  half  asleep,  ap¬ 
peared  at  one  of  the  ground-floor  windows. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  you  rascals  ?  ”  asked  he,  growl¬ 
ing. 

Jean  did  not  think  it  best  to  revenge  an  insult  which 
his  reputation  in  the  village  too  well  justified. 

“We  want  to  speak  to  Monsieur  the  Mayor,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  There  is  terrible  need  of  it.  Go  call  him. 
Monsieur  Baptiste ;  he  won’t  blame  you.” 

“  I’d  like  to  see  anybody  blame  me,”  snapped  out 
Baptiste. 

It  took  ten  minutes  of  talking  and  explaining  to  per¬ 
suade  the  servant.  Finally,  the  Bertauds  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  little  man,  fat  and  red,  very  much  annoyed  at 
being  dragged  from  his  bed  so  early.  It  was  M.  Cour- 
tois. 

They  had  decided  that  Philippe  should  speak. 

“  Monsieur  Mayor,”  he  said,  “  we  have  come  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you  a  great  misfortune.  A  crime  has  been 
committed  at  Monsieur  de  Tremorel’s.” 

M.  Courtois  was  a  friend  of  the  count’s ;  he  became 
whiter  than  his  shirt  at  this  sudden  news. 

“  My  God !  ”  stammered  he,  unable  to  control  his 
emotion,  “  what  do  you  say — a  crime !  ” 

“  Yes ;  we  have  just  discovered  a  body ;  and  as  sure 
as  you  are  here,  I  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  countess.” 

The  worthy  man  raised  his  arms  heavenward,  with  a 
wandering  air. 

“  But  where,  when  ?  ” 

“  Just  now,  at  the  foot  of  the  park,  as  we  were  going 
to  take  up  our  nets.” 

“  It  is  horrible !  ”  exclaimed  the  good  M.  Courtois ; 
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“what  a  calamity!  So  worthy  a  lady!  But  it  is  not 
possible — you  must  be  mistaken;  I  should  have  been 
informed - •” 

“  We  saw  it  distinctly,  Monsieur  Mayor.” 

“  Such  a  crime  in  my  village!  Well,  you  have  done 
wisely  to  come  here.  I  will  dress  at  once,  and  will 
hasten  off — no,  wait.”  He  reflected  a  moment,  then 
called  : 

“  Baptiste!” 

The  valet  was  not  far  off.  With  ear  and  eye  alter¬ 
nately  pressed  against  the  key-hole,  he  heard  and 
looked  with  all  his  might.  At  the  sound  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice  he  had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  open 
the  door. 

“  Monsieur  called  me?  ” 

“  Run  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,”  said  the  mayor. 
“  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  crime  has  been 
committed — perhaps  a  murder — you  must  go  quickly. 
And  you,”  addressing  the  poachers,  “  await  me  here 
while  I  slip  on  my  coat.” 

The  justice  of  the  peace  at  Orcival,  M.  Plantat — 
“  Papa  Plantat,”  as  he  was  called — was  formerly  an  at¬ 
torney  at  Melun.  At  fifty,  Mr.  Plantat,  whose  career 
had  been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity,  lost  in  the  same 
month,  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  and  his  two  sons, 
charming  youths,  one  eighteen,  the  other  twenty-two 
years  old.  These  successive  losses  crushed-  a  man 
whom  thirty  years  of  happiness  left  without  defence 
against  misfortune.  For  a  long  time  his  reason  was 
despaired  of.  Even  the  sight  of  a  client,  coming  to 
trouble  his  grief,  to  recount  stupid  tales  of  self-interest, 
exasperated  him.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  sold 
out  his  professional  effects  and  good-will  at  half  price. 
He  wished  to  establish  himself  at  his  ease  in  his  grief, 
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with  the  certainty  of  not  being  disturbed  in  its  indul¬ 
gence. 

But  the  intensity  of  his  mourning  diminished,  and 
the  ills  of  idleness  came.  The  justiceship  of  the  peace 
at  Orcival  was  vacant,  and  M.  Plantat  applied  for  and 
obtained  it..  Once  installed  in  this  office,  he  suffered 
less  from  ennui.  This  man,  who  saw  his  life  drawing 
to  an  end,  undertook  to  interest  himself  in  the  thousand 
diverse  cases  which  came  before  him.  He  applied  to 
these  all  the  forces  of  a  superior  intelligence,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  mind  admirably  fitted  to  separate  the  false 
from  the  true  among  the  lies  he  was  forced  to  hear. 
He  persisted,  besides,  in  living  alone,  despite  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  M.  Courtois;  pretending  that  society  fatigued 
him,  and  that  an  unhappy  man  is  a  bore  in  company. 

Misfortune,  which  modifies  characters,  for  good  or 
bad,  had  made  him,  apparently,  a  great  egotist.  He 
declared  that  he  was  only  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
life  as  a  critic  tired  of  its  active  scenes.  He  loved  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  profound  indifference  for  every¬ 
thing,  swearing  that  a  rain  of  fire  descending  upon 
Paris,  would  not  even  make  him  turn  his  head.  To 
move  him  seemed  impossible.  “  What’s  that  to  me  ?  ” 
was  his  invariable  exclamation. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
Baptiste’s  departure,  entered  the  mayor’s  house. 

M.  Plantat  was  tall,  thin,  and  nervous.  His  physi¬ 
ognomy  was  not  striking.  His  hair  was  short,  his 
restless  eyes  seemed  always  to  be  seeking  something, 
his  very  long  nose  was  narrow  and  sharp.  After  his 
affliction,  his  mouth,  formerly  well  shaped,  became  de¬ 
formed  ;  his  lower  lip  had  sunk,  and  gave  him  a  decep¬ 
tive  look  of  simplicity. 
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“  They  tell  me/’  said  he,’  at  the  threshold,  “  that 
Madame  de  Tremorel  has  been  murdered.” 

“  These  men  here,  at  least,  pretend  so,”  answered  the 
mayor,  who  had  just  reappeared. 

M.  Courtois  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  He  had 
had  time  to  make  his  toilet  a  little.  His  face  attempted 
to  express  a  haughty  coldness.  He  had  been  reproach¬ 
ing  himself  for  having  been  wanting  in  dignity,  in 
showing  his  grief  before  the  Bertauds.  “  Nothing 
ought  to  agitate  a  man  in  my  position,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  And,  being  terribly  agitated,  he  forced  himself 
to  be  calm,  cold,  and  impassible. 

M.  Plantat  was  so  naturally. 

“  This  is  a  very  sad  event,”  said  he,  in  a  tone  which 
he  forced  himself  to  make  perfectly  disinterested ;  “  but 
after  all,  how  does  it  concern  us?  We  must,  however, 
hurry  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  true.  I  have  sent  for 
the  brigadier,  and  he  will  join  us.” 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  M.  Courtois ;  “  I  have  my  scarf 
in  my  pocket.”  * 

They  hastened  off.  Philippe  and  his  father  went 
first,  the  young  man  eager  and  impatient,  the  old  one 
sombre  and  thoughtful.  The  mayor,  at  each  step, 
made  some  exclamation. 

“  I  can’t  understand  it,”  muttered  he ;  “a  murder  in 
my  commune!  a  commune  where,  in  the  memory  of 
men,  no  crime  has  been  committed !  ” 

And  he  directed  a  suspicious  glance  toward  the  two 
Bertauds.  The  road  which  led  toward  the  chateau  of 
M.  de  Tremorel  was  an  unpleasant  one,  shut  in  by 
walls  a  dozen  feet  high.  On  one  side  is  the  park  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Lanascol ;  on  the  other  the  spacious 
garden  of  Saint  Jouan.  The  going  and  coming  had 
taken  time;  it  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  the 
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mayor,  the  justice,  and  their  guides  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  M.  de  Tremorel. 

The  mayor  rang.  The  bell  was  very  large ;  only  a 
small  gravelled  court  of  five  or  six  yards  separated  the 
gate  from  the  house ;  nevertheless  no  one  appeared. 

The  mayor  rang  more  vigorously,  then  with  all  his 
strength ;  but  in  vain. 

Before  the  gate  of  Mme.  de  Lanascol’s  chateau, 
nearly  opposite,  a  groom  was  standing,  occupied  in 
cleaning  and  polishing  a  bridle-bit. 

“  It’s  of  no  use  to  ring,  gentlemen,”  said  this  man ; 
“  there’s  nobody  in  the  chateau.” 

“  How !  nobody  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor,  surprised. 

“  I  mean,”  said  the  groom,  “  that  there  is  no  one 
there  but  the  master  and  mistress.  The  servants  all 
went  away  last  evening  by  the  8.40  train  to  Paris,  to 
the  wedding  of  the  old  cook,  Madame  Denis.  They 
ought  to  return  this  morning  by  the  first  train.  I  was 
invited  myself - ” 

“  Great  God !  ”  interrupted  M.  Courtois,  “  then  the 
count  and  countess  remained  alone  last  night?  ” 

“  Entirely  alone,  Monsieur  Mayor.” 

“  It  is  horrible!” 

M.  Plantat  seemed  to  grow  impatient  during  this 
dialogue.  “  Come,”  said  he,  “  we  cannot  stay  forever 
at  the  gate.  The  gendarmes  do  not  come  ;  let  us  send 
for  the  locksmith.”  Philippe  was  about  to  hasten  off, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  singing  and  laughing 
were  heard.  Five  persons,  three  women  and  two  men, 
soon  appeared. 

“  Ah,  there  are  the  people  of  the  chateau,”  cried  the 
groom,  whom  this  morning  visit  seemed  to  annoy, 
“  they  ought  to  have  a  key.” 

The  domestics,  seeing  the  group  about  the  gate,  be- 
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came  silent  and  hastened  their  steps.  One  of  them 
began  to  run  ahead  of  the  others ;  it  was  the  count’s 
valet  de  chambre. 

“  These  gentlemen  perhaps  wish  to  speak  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Count?”  asked  he,  having  bowed  to  M. 
Plantat. 

“We  have  rung  five  times,  as  hard  as  we  could,” 
said  the  mayor. 

“  It  is  surprising,”  said  the  valet  de  chambre,  “  the 
count  sleeps  very  lightly.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  out.” 

“  Horror !  ”  cried  Philippe.  “  Both  of  them  have 
been  murdered !  ”  These  words  shocked  the  servants, 
whose  gayety  announced  a  reasonable  number  of 
healths  drunk  to  the  happiness  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair.  M.  Courtois  seemed  to  be  studying  the  attitude 
of  old  Bertaud. 

“  A  murder !  ”  muttered  the  valet  de  chambre.  “  It 
was  for  money  then ;  it  must  have  been  known - ” 

“  What  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor. 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  received  a  very  large  sum  yes¬ 
terday  morning.” 

“  Large !  yes,”  added  a  chambermaid.  “  He  had  a 
Jarge  package  of  bank-bills.  Madame  even  said  to 
Monsieur  that  she  should  not  shut  her  eyes  the  whole 
night,  with  this  immense  sum  in  the  house.” 

There  was  a  silence ;  each  one  looked  at  the  others 
with  a  frightened  air.  M.  Courtois  reflected. 

“  At  what  hour  did  you  leave  the  chateau  last  even¬ 
ing?  ”  asked  he  of  the  servants. 

“  At  eight  o’clock ;  we  had  dinner  early.” 

“  You  went  away  all  together?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  did  not  leave  each  other?  ” 

“  Not  a  minute.” 
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“  And  you  returned  all  together?  ” 

The  servants  exchanged  a  significant  look. 

“  All,”  responded  a  chambermaid — “  that  is  to  say, 
no.  One  left  us  on  reaching  the  Lyons  station  at 
Paris ;  it  was  Guespin.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir;  he  went  away,  saying  that  he  would  re¬ 
join  us  at  Wepler’s,  in  the  Batignolles,  where  the  wed¬ 
ding  took  place.”  The  mayor  nudged  the  justice  with 
his  elbow,  as  if  to  attract  his  attention,  and  continued 
to  question  the  chambermaid. 

“  And  this  Guespin,  as  you  call  him — did  you  see 
him  again  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  asked  several  times  during  the  evening 
in  vain,  what  had  become  of  him  ;  his  absence  seemed 
to  me  suspicious.”  Evidently  the  chambermaid  tried 
to  show  superior  perspicacity.  A  little  more,  and  she 
would  have  talked  of  presentiments. 

“  Has  this  Guespin  been  long  in  the  house?  ” 

“  Since  spring.” 

“  What  were  his  duties  ?  ” 

“  He  was  sent  from  Paris  by  the  house  of  the  ‘  Skil¬ 
ful  Gardener/  to  take  care  of  the  rare  flowers  in  Ma- 
dame’s  conservatory.” 

“  And  did  he  know  of  this  money?  ” 

The  domestics  again  exchanged  significant  glances. 

“  Yes,”  they  answered  in  chorus,  “  we  had  talked  a 
great  deal  about  it  among  ourselves.” 

The  chambermaid  added :  “  He  even  said  to  me, 
*  To  think  that  Monsieur  the  Count  has  enough  money 
in  his  cabinet  to  make  all  our  fortunes.’  ” 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  ?  ” 

This  question  absolutely  extinguished  the  talkative¬ 
ness  of  the  servants.  No  one  dared  to  speak,  perceiv- 
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ing  that  the  least  word  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
terrible  accusation.  But  the  groom  of  the  house  op¬ 
posite;  who  burned  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  affair,  had 
none  of  these  scruples.  “  Guespin,”  answered  he,  “  is 
a  good  fellow.  Lord,  what  jolly  things  he  knows !  He 
knows  everything  you  can  imagine.  It  appears  he  has 
been  rich  in  times  past,  and  if  he  wished —  But  dame ! 
he  loves  to  have  his  work  all  finished,  and  go  off  on 
sprees.  He’s  a  crack  billiard-player,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Papa  Plantat,  while  listening  in  an  apparently  ab¬ 
sent-minded  way  to  these  depositions,  or  rather  these 
scandals,  carefully  examined  the  wall  and  the  gate. 
He  now  turned,  and  interrupting  the  groom : 

“  Enough  of  this,”  said  he,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
M.  Courtois.  “  Before  pursuing  this  interrogatory, 
let  us  ascertain  the  crime,  if  crime  there  is ;  for  it  is  not 
proved.  Let  whoever  has  the  key,  open  the  gate.” 

The  valet  de  chambre  had  the  key ;  he  opened  the 
gate,  and  all  entered  the  little  court.  The  gendarmes 
had  just  arrived.  The  mayor  told  the  brigadier  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  and  placed ‘two  men  at  the  gate,  ordering 
them  not  to  permit  anyone  to  enter  or  go  out,  unless 
by  his  orders.  Then  the  valet  de  chambre  opened  the 
door  of  the  house. 


II 

If  there  had  been  no  crime,  at  least  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  had  taken  place  at  the  chateau ;  the  impas¬ 
sible  justice  might  have  been  convinced  of  it,  as  soon  as 
he  had  stepped  into  the  vestibule.  The  glass  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  garden  was  wide  open,  and  three  of  the  panes 
were  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  carpeting 
of  waxed  canvas  between  the  doors  had  been  torn  up, 
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and  on  the  white  marble  slabs  large  drops  of  blood 
were  visible.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  a  stain 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  upon  the  lowest  step  a  splash 
hideous  to  behold. 

Unfitted  for  such  spectacles,  or  for  the  mission  he 
had  now  to  perform,  M.  Courtois  became  faint.  Luck¬ 
ily,  he  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  his  official  impor¬ 
tance,  an  energy  foreign  to  his  character.  The  more 
difficult  the  preliminary  examination  of  this  affair 
seemed,  the  more  determined  he  was  to  carry  it  on 
with  dignity. 

“  Conduct  us  to  the  place  where  you  saw  the  body,” 
said  he  to  Bertaud.  But  Papa  Plantat  intervened. 

“  It  would  be  wiser,  I  think,”  he  objected,  “  and 
more  methodical,  to  begin  by  going  through  the 
house.” 

“  Perhaps — yes — true,  that’s  my  own  view,”  said 
the  mayor,  grasping  at  the  other’s  counsel,  as  a  drown¬ 
ing  man  clings  to  a  plank.  And  he  made  all  retire  ex¬ 
cepting  the  brigadier  and  the  valet  de  chambre,  the 
latter  remaining  to  serve  as  guide.  “  Gendarmes,” 
cried  he  to  the  men  guarding  the  gate,  “  see  to  it  that 
no  one  goes  out;  prevent  anybody  from  entering  the 
house,  and  above  all,  let  no  one  go  into  the  garden.” 

Then  they  ascended  the  staircase.  Drops  of  blood 
were  sprinkled  all  along  the  stairs.  There  was  also 
blood  on  the  baluster,  and  M.  Courtois  perceived,  with 
horror,  that  his  hands  were  stained. 

When  they  had  reached  the  first  landing-stage,  the 
mayor  said  to  the  valet  de  chambre : 

“  Tell  me,  my  friend,  did  your  master  and  mistress 
occupy  the  same  chamber  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  where  is  their  chamber?  ” 
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“  There,  sir.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  valet  de  chambre  staggered  back 
terrified,  arid  pointed  to  a  door,  the  upper  panel  of 
which  betrayed  the  imprint  of  a  bloody  hand.  Drops 
of  perspiration  overspread  the  poor  mayor’s  forehead ; 
he  too  was  terrified,  and  could  hardly  keep  on  his  feet. 
Alas,  authority  brings  with  it  terrible  obligations! 
The  brigadier,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Crimea,  visibly 
moved,  hesitated. 

M.  Plantat  alone,  as  tranquil  as  if  he  were  in  his 
garden,  retained  his  coolness,  and  looked  around  upon 
the  others. 

“  We  must  decide,”  said  he. 

He  entered  the  room ;  the  rest  followed. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  apartment ;  it  was 
a  boudoir  hung  in  blue  satin,  furnished  with  a  couch 
and  four  arm-chairs,  covered  also  with  blue  satin.  One 
of  the  chairs  was  overturned. 

They  passed  on  to  the  bed-chamber. 

A  frightful  disorder  appeared  in  this  room.  There 
was  not  an  article  of  furniture,  not  an  ornament,  which 
did  not  betray  that  a  terrible,  enraged  and  merciless 
struggle  had  taken  place  between  the  assassins  and 
their  victims.  In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  a  small 
table  was  overturned,  and  all  about  it  were  scattered 
lumps  of  sugar,  vermilion  cups,  and  pieces  of  porce¬ 
lain. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  valet  de  chambre,  “  Monsieur  and 
Madame  were  taking  tea  when  the  wretches  came  in !  ” 

The  mantel  ornaments  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
floor ;  the  clock,  in  falling,  had  stopped  at  twenty  min¬ 
utes  past  three.  Near  the  clock  were  the  lamps;  the 
globes  were  in  pieces,  the  oil  had  been  spilled. 

The  canopy  of  the  bed  had  been  torn  down,  and 
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covered  the  bed.  Someone  must  have  clutched  des¬ 
perately  at  the  draperies.  All  the  furniture  was  over¬ 
turned.  The  coverings  of  the  chairs  had  been  hacked 
by  strokes  of  a  knife,  and  in  places  the  stuffing  pro¬ 
truded.  The  secretary  had  been  broken  open;  the 
writing-slide,  dislocated,  hung  by  its  hinges;  the 
drawers  were  open  and  empty,  and  everywhere,  blood 
— blood  upon  the  carpet,  the  furniture,  the  curtains — 
above  all,  upon  the  bed-curtains. 

“  Poor  wretches !  ”  stammered  the  mayor.  “  They 
were  murdered  here.” 

Everyone  for  a  moment  was  appalled.  But  mean¬ 
while,  the  justice  of  the  peace  devoted  himself  to  a 
minute  scrutiny,  taking  notes  upon  his  tablets,  and 
looking  into  every  corner.  When  he  had  finished : 

“  Come,”  said  he,  “  let  us  go  into  the  other  rooms.” 

Everywhere  there  was  the  same  disorder.  A  band 
of  furious  maniacs,  or  criminals  seized  with  a  frenzy, 
had  certainly  passed  the  night  in  the  house. 

The  count’s  library,  especially,  had  been  turned 
topsy-turvy.  The  assassins  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  force  the  locks ;  they  had  gone  to  work  with  a 
hatchet.  Surely  they  were  confident  of  not  being  over¬ 
heard  ;  for  they  must  have  struck  tremendous  blows  to 
make  the  massive  oaken  bureau  fly  in  pieces. 

Neither  parlor  nor  smoking-room  had  been  respect¬ 
ed.  Couches,  chairs,  canopies,  were  cut  and  torn  as  if 
they  had  been  lunged  at  with  swords.  Two  spare 
chambers  for  guests  were  all  in  confusion. 

They  then  ascended  to  the  second  story. 

There,  in  the  first  room  which  they  penetrated,  they 
found,  beside  a  trunk  which  had  been  assaulted,  but 
which  was  not  yet  opened,  a  hatchet  for  splitting  wood, 
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which  the  valet  de  chambre  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  house. 

“  Do  you  understand  now?  ”  said  the  mayor  to  M. 
Plantat.  “The  assassins  were  in  force,  that’s  clear. 
The  murder  accomplished,  they  scattered  through  the 
chateau,  seeking  everywhere  the  money  they  knew 
they  would  find  here.  One  of  them  was  engaged  in 
breaking  open  this  trunk,  when  the  others,  below, 
found  the  money ;  they  called  him ;  he  hastened  down, 
and  thinking  all  further  search  useless,  he  left  the 
hatchet  here.” 

“  I  see  it,”  said  the  brigadier,  “  just  as  if  I  had  been 
here.” 

The  ground-floor,  which  they  next  visited,  had  been 
respected.  Only,  after  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  the  money  secured,  the  murderers  had  felt  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  refreshing  themselves.  They  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  supper  in  the  dining-room.  They  had 
eaten  up  all  the  cold  meats  left  in  the  cupboard.  On 
the  table,  beside  eight  empty  bottles  of  wine  and 
liqueurs,  were  ranged  five  glasses. 

“  There  were  five  of  them,”  said  the  mayor. 

By  force  of  will,  M.  Courtois  had  recovered  his  self- 
possession. 

“  Before  going  to  view  the  bodies,”  said  he,  “  I  will 
send  word  to  the  procureur  of  Corbeil.  In  an  hour,  we 
will  have  a  judge  of  instruction,  who  will  finish  our 
painful  task.” 

A  gendarme  was  instructed  to  harness  the  count’s 
buggy,  and  to  hasten  to  the  procureur.  Then  the 
mayor  and  the  justice,  followed  by  the  brigadier,  the 
valet  de  chambre,  and  the  two  Bertauds,  took  their  way 
toward  the  river. 

The  park  of  Valfeuillu  was  very  wide  from  right  to 
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left.  From  the  house  to  the  Seine  it  was  almost  two 
hundred  steps.  Before  the  house  was  a  grassyrlawn, 
interspersed  with  flower-beds.  Two  paths  led  across 
the  lawn  to  the  river-bank. 

But  the  murderers  had  not  followed  the  paths.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  short  cut,  they  had  gone  straight  across  the  lawn. 
Their  traces  were  perfectly  visible.  The  grass  was 
trampled  and  stamped  down  as  if  a  heavy  load  had 
been  dragged  over  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  lawn  they 
perceived  something  red ;  M.  Plantat  went  and  picked 
it  up.  It  was  a  slipper,  which  the  valet  de  chambre 
recognized  as  the  count's.  Farther  on,  they  found  a 
white  silk  handkerchief,  which  the  valet  declared  he 
had  often  seen  around  the  count’s  neck.  This  handker¬ 
chief  was  stained  with  blood. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  river-bank,  under  the  wil¬ 
lows  from  which  Philippe  had  intended  to  cut  off  a 
branch ;  there  they  saw  the  body.  The  sand  at  this 
place  was  much  indented  by  feet  seeking  a  firm  sup¬ 
port.  Everything  indicated  that  here  had  been  the  su¬ 
preme  struggle. 

M.  Courtois  understood  all  the  importance  of  these 
traces. 

“  Let  no  one  advance,”  said  he,  and,  followed  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  he  approached  the  corpse.  Al¬ 
though  the  face  could  not  be  distinguished,  both  rec¬ 
ognized  the  countess.  Both  had  seen  her  in  this  gray 
robe,  adorned  with  blue  trimmings. 

Now,  how  came  she  there  ? 

The  mayor  thought  that  having  succeeded  in  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  hands  of  the  murderers,  she  had  fled 
wildly.  They  had  pursued  her,  had  caught  up  with 
her  there,  and  she  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  This 
version  explained  the  traces  of  the  struggle.  It  must 
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have  been  the  count’s  body  that  they  had  dragged 
across  the  lawn. 

M.  Courtois  talked  excitedly,  trying  to  impose  his 
ideas  on  the  justice.  But  M.  Plantat  hardly  listened; 
you  might  have  thought  him  a  hundred  leagues  from 
Valfeuillu;  he  only  responded  by  monosyllables — 
yes,  no,  perhaps.  And  the  worthy  mayor  gave  himself 
great  pains ;  he  went  and  came,  measured  steps,  mi¬ 
nutely  scrutinized  the  ground. 

There  was  not  at  this  place  more  than  a  foot  of  water. 
A  mud-bank,  upon  which  grew  some  clumps  of  flags 
and  some  water-lilies,  descended  by  a  gentle  decline 
from  the  bank  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  water 
was  very  clear,  and  there  was  no  current ;  the  slippery 
and  slimy  mire  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

M.  Courtois  had  gone  thus  far  in  his  investigations, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden  idea. 

“  Bertaud,”  said  he,  “  come  here.” 

The  old  poacher  obeyed. 

“  You  say  that  you  saw  the  body  from  your  boat  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Mayor.” 

“  Where  is  your  boat?  ” 

“  There,  hauled  up  to  that  field.” 

“  Well,  lead  us  to  it.” 

It  was  clear  to  all  that  this  order  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  man.  He  trembled  and  turned  pale  under 
his  rough  skin,  tanned  as  it  was  by  sun  and  storm. 
He  was  even  seen  to  cast  a  menacing  look  toward  his 
son. 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  he  at  last. 

They  were  returning  to  the  house  when  the  valet 
proposed  to  pass  over  the  ditch.  “  That  will  be  the 
quickest  way,”  said  he,  “  I  will  go  for  a  ladder  which 
we  will  put  across.” 
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He  went  off,  and  quickly  reappeared  with  his  im¬ 
provised  foot-bridge.  But  at  the  moment  he  was  ad¬ 
justing  it,  the  mayor  cried  out  to  him : 

“  Stop !  ” 

The  imprints  left  by  the  Bertauds  on  both  sides  of 
the  ditch  had  just  caught  his  eye. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  said  he ;  “  evidently  someone  has 
crossed  here,  and  not  long  ago ;  for  the  traces  of  the 
steps  are  quite  fresh.” 

After  an  examination  of  some  minutes  he  ordered 
that  the  ladder  should  be  placed  farther  off.  When 
they  had  reached  the  boat,  he  said  to  Jean,  “  Is  this 
the  boat  with  which  you  went  to  take  up  your  nets  this 
morning?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then,”  resumed  M.  Courtois,  “  what  implements 
did  you  use  ?  your  cast  net  is  perfectly  dry ;  this  boat¬ 
hook  and  these  oars  have  not  been  wet  for  twenty-four 
hours.” 

The  distress  of  the  father  and  son  became  more  and 
more  evident. 

“  Do  you  persist  in  what  you  say,  Bertaud?”  said 
the  mayor. 

“  Certainly.” 

“  And  you,  Philippe?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  stammered  the  young  man,  “  we  have 
told  the  truth.” 

“  Really !  ”  said  M.  Courtois,  in  an  ironical  tone. 
“  Then  you  will  explain  to  the  proper  authorities  how 
it  was  that  you  could  see  anything  from  a  boat  which 
you  had  not  entered.  It  will  be  proved  to  you,  also, 
that  the  body  is  in  a  position  where  it  is  impossible  to 
see  it  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  Then  you  will  still 
have  to  tell  what  these  foot-prints  on  the  grass  are, 
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which  go  from  your  boat  to  the  place  where  the  ditch 
has  been  crossed  several  times  and  by  several  persons.” 

The  two  Bertauds  hung  their  heads. 

“  Brigadier,”  ordered  the  mayor,  “  arrest  these  two 
men  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  prevent  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  them.” 

Philippe  seemed  to  be  ill.  As  for  old  Jean,  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  say¬ 
ing  to  his  son : 

“  Well,  you  would  have  it  so,  wouldn’t  you?  ” 

While  the  brigadier  led  the  two  poachers  away,  and 
shut  them  up  separately,  and  under  the  guard  of  his 
men,  the  justice  and  the  mayor  returned  to  the  park. 
“  With  all  this,”  muttered  M.  Courtois,  “  no  traces  of 
the  count.” 

They  proceeded  to  take  up  the  body  of  the  countess. 

The  mayor  sent  for  two  planks,  which,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  precautions,  they  placed  on  the  ground,  being  able 
thus  to  move  the  countess  without  effacing  the  im¬ 
prints  necessary  for  the  legal  examination.  Alas !  it 
was  indeed  she  who  had  been  the  beautiful,  the  charm¬ 
ing  Countess  de  Tremorel!  Here  were  her  smiling 
face,  her  lovely,  speaking  eyes,  her  fine,  sensitive 
mouth. 

There  remained  nothing  of  her  former  self.  The  face 
was  unrecognizable,  so  soiled  and  wounded  was  it. 
Her  clothes  were  in  tatters.  Surely  a  furious  frenzy 
had  moved  the  monsters  who  had  slain  the  poor  lady ! 
She  had  received  more  than  twenty  knife-wounds,  and 
must  have  been  struck  with  a  stick,  or  rather  with  a 
hammer;  she  had  been  dragged  by  her  feet  and  by 
her  hair ! 

In  her  left  hand  she  grasped  a  strip  of  common  cloth, 
torn,  doubtless,  from  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  assassins. 
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The  mayor,  in  viewing  the  spectacle,  felt  his  legs  fail 
him,  and  supported  himself  on  the  arm  of  the  impas¬ 
sible  Plantat. 

“  Let  us  carry  her  to  the  house,”  said  the  justice, 
“  and  then  we  will  search  for  the  count.” 

The  valet  and  brigadier  (who  had  now  returned) 
called  on  the  domestics  for  assistance.  The  women 
rushed  into  the  garden.  There  was  then  a  terrible  con¬ 
cert  of  cries,  lamentations,  and  imprecations. 

“  The  wretches !  So  noble  a  mistress !  So  good  a 
lady!” 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Tremorel,  one  could  see,  were 
adored  by  their  people. 

The  countess  had  just  been  laid  upon  the  billiard- 
table,  on  the  ground-floor,  when  the  judge  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  a  physician  were  announced. 

“  At  last !  ”  sighed  the  worthy  mayor ;  and  in  a  lower 
tone  he  added,  “  the  finest  medals  have  their  reverse.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  seriously  cursed  his 
ambition,  and  regretted  being  the  most  important  per¬ 
sonage  in  Orcival. 


Ill 

The  judge  of  instruction  of  the  tribunal  at  Corbeil, 
was  M.  Antoine  Domini,  a  remarkable  man,  since 
called  to  higher  functions.  He  was  forty  years  of  age, 
of  a  prepossessing  person,  and  endowed  with  a  very 
expressive,  but  too  grave  physiognomy.  In  him 
seemed  typified  the  somewhat  stiff  solemnity  of  the 
magistracy.  Penetrated  with  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
he  sacrificed  his  life  to  it,  rejecting  the  most  simple  dis¬ 
tractions,  and  the  most  innocent  pleasures. 

He  lived  alone,  seldom  showing  himself  abroad; 
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rarely  received  his  friends,  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  that 
the  weaknesses  of  the  man  should  derogate  from  the 
sacred  character  of  the  judge.  This  latter  reason  had 
deterred  him  from  marrying,  though  he  felt  the  need 
of  a  domestic  sphere. 

Always  and  everywhere  he  was  the  magistrate — that 
is,  the  representative,  even  to  fanaticism,  of  what  he 
thought  the  most  august  institution  on  the  earth.  Nat¬ 
urally  gay,  he  would  double-lock  himself  in  when  he 
wished  to  laugh.  He  was  witty ;  but  if  a  bright  sally 
escaped  him,  you  may  be  sure  he  repented  of  it.  Body 
and  soul  he  gave  to  his  vocation ;  and  no  one  could 
bring  more  conscientiousness  to  the  discharge  of  what 
he  thought  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  also  inflexible.  It 
was  monstrous,  in  his  eyes,  to  discuss  an  article  of  the 
code.  The  law  spoke ;  it  was  enough ;  he  shut  his 
eyes,  covered  his  ears,  and  obeyed. 

From  the  day  when  a  legal  investigation  com¬ 
menced,  he  did  not  sleep,  and  he  employed  every  means 
to  discover  the  truth.  Yet  he  was  not  regarded  as  a 
good  judge  of  instruction ;  to  contend  by  tricks  with 
a  prisoner  was  repugnant  to  him ;  to  lay  a  snare  for  a 
rogue  he  thought  debasing ;  in  short,  he  was  obstinate 
— obstinate  to  foolishness,  sometimes  to  absurdity, 
even  to  denying  the  existence  of  the  sun  at  mid-day. 

The  mayor  and  Papa  Plantat  hastened  to  meet  M. 
Domini.  He  bowed  to  them  gravely,  as  if  he  had  not 
known  them,  and  presenting  to  them  a  man  of  some 
sixty  years  who  accompanied  him  : 

“  Messieurs,”  said  he,  “  this  is  Doctor  Gendron.” 

Papa  Plantat  shook  hands  with  the  doctor;  the 
mayor  smiled  graciously  at  him,  for  Dr.  Gendron 
was  well-known  in  those  parts ;  he  was  even  celebrated, 
despite  the  nearness  of  Paris.  Loving  his  art  and  ex- 
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ercising  it  with  a  passionate  energy,  he  yet  owed  his 
renown  less  to  his  science  than  nis  manners.  People 
said :  “  He  is  an  original ;  ”  they  admired  his  affecta¬ 
tion  of  independence,  of  scepticism,  and  rudeness. 
He  made  his  visits  from  five  to  nine  in  the  morning — 
all  the  worse  for  those  for  whom  these  hours  were  in¬ 
convenient.  After  nine  o’clock  the  doctor  was  not  to 
be  had.  The  doctor  was  working  for  himself,  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  in  his  laboratory,  the  doctor  was  inspecting  his 
cellar.  It  was  rumored  that  he  sought  for  secrets  of 
practical  chemistry,  to  augment  still  more  his  twenty 
thousand  livres  of  income.  And  he  did  not  deny  it; 
for  in  truth  he  was  engaged  on  poisons,  and  was  per¬ 
fecting  an  invention  by  which  could  be  discovered 
traces  of  all  the  alkaloids  which  up  to  that  time  had 
escaped  analysis.  If  his  friends  reproached  him,  even 
jokingly,  on  sending  away  sick  people  in  the  afternoon, 
he  grew  red  with  rage. 

“  Parbleu !  ”  he  answered,  “  I  find  you  superb !  I  am 
a  doctor  four  hours  in  the  day.  I  am  paid  by  hardly  a 
quarter  of  my  patients — that’s  three  hours  I  give  daily 
to  humanity,  which  I  despise.  Let  each  of  you  do  as 
much,  and  we  shall  see.” 

The  mayor  conducted  the  new-comers  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  installed  himself  to  write 
down  the  results  of  his  examination. 

“  What  a  misfortune  for  my  town,  this  crime !  ”  said 
he  to  M.  Domini.  “  What  shame !  Orcival  has  lost  its 
reputation.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair,”  returned  the  judge. 
“  The  gendarme  who  went  for  me  knew  little  about  it.” 

M.  Courtois  recounted  at  length  what  his  investiga¬ 
tion  had  discovered,  not  forgetting  the  minutest  detail, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  excellent  precautions  which 
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he  had  had  the  sagacity  to  take.  He  told  how  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Bertauds  had  at  first  awakened  his  sus¬ 
picions  ;  how  he  had  detected  them,  at  least  in  a  point- 
blank  lie;  how,  finally,  he  had  determined  to  arrest 
them.  He  spoke  standing,  his  head  thrown  back,  with 
wordy  emphasis.  The  pleasure  of  speaking  partially 
rewarded  him  for  his  recent  distress. 

“  And  now,”  he  concluded,  “  I  have  just  ordered  the 
most  exact  search,  so  that  doubtless  we  shall  find  the 
count’s  body.  Five  men,  detailed  by  me,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  house,  are  searching  the  park.  If  their 
efforts  are  not  crowned  with  success,  I  have  here  some 
fishermen  who  will  drag  the  river.” 

M.  Domini  held  his  tongue,  only  nodding  his  head 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  sign  of  approbation.  He  was 
studying,  weighing  the  details  told  him,  building  up  in 
his  mind  a  plan  of  proceeding. 

“  You  have  acted  wisely,”  said  he,  at  last.  “  The 
misfortune  is  a  great  one,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  we 
are  on  the  track  of  the  criminals.  These  poachers,  or 
the  gardener  who  has  disappeared,  have  something, 
perhaps,  to  do  with  this  abominable  crime.” 

Already,  for  some  minutes,  M.  Plantat  had  rather 
awkwardly  concealed  some  signs  of  impatience. 

“  The  misfortune  is,”  said  he,  “  that  if  Guespin  is 
guilty,  he  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  show  himself 
here.” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  find  him,”  returned  M.  Domini.  “  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Corbeil,  I  sent  a  despatch  to  the  prefecture 
of  police  at  Paris,  to  ask  for  a  police  agent,  who  will 
doubtless  be  here  shortly.” 

“  While  waiting,”  proposed  the  mayor,  “  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  the  scene  of  the  crime  ?  ” 
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M.  Domini  made  a  motion  as  if  to  rise;  then  sat 
down  again. 

“  In  fact,  no,”  said  he ;  “  we  will  see  nothing  till  the 
agent  arrives.  But  I  must  have  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Tremorel.” 

The  worthy  mayor  again  triumphed. 

“  Oh,  I  can  give  it  to  you,”  answered  he  quickly, 
“  better  than  anybody.  Ever  since  their  advent  here, 
I  may  say,  I  have  been  one  of  their  best  friends.  Ah, 
sir,  what  charming  people !  excellent,  and  affable,  and 
devoted - ” 

And  at  the  remembrance  of  all  his  friends’  good 
qualities,  M.  Courtois  choked  in  his  utterance. 

“  The  Count  de  Tremorel,”  he  resumed,  “  was  a  man 
of  thirty-four  years,  handsome,  witty  to  the  tips  of  his 
nails.  He  had  sometimes,  however,  periods  of  mel¬ 
ancholy,  during  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  anybody ; 
but  he  was  ordinarily  so  affable,  so  polite,  so  obliging ; 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  be  noble  without  haughtiness, 
that  everybody  here  esteemed  and  loved  him.” 

“  And  the  countess  ?  ”  asked  the  judge  of  instruction. 

“  An  angel,  Monsieur,  an  angel  on  earth !  Poor 
lady !  You  will  soon  see  her  remains,  and  surely  you 
would  not  guess  that  she  has  been  the  queen  of  the 
country,  by  reason  of  her  beauty.”  • 

“  Were  they  rich  ?  ” 

“Yes;  they  must  have  had,  together,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  income — oh,  yes,  much 
more ;  for  within  five  or  six  months  the  count,  who 
had  not  the  bucolic  tastes  of  poor  Sauvresy,  sold  some 
lands  to  buy  consols.” 

“  Have  they  been  married  long?  ” 

M.  Courtois  scratched  his  head ;  it  was  his  appeal  to 
memory. 
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“  Faith,”  he  answered,  “  it  was  in  September  of  last 
year;  just  six  months  ago.  I  married  them  myself. 
Poor  Sauvresy  had  been  dead  a  year.” 

The  judge  of  instruction  looked  up  from  his  notes 
with  a  surprised  air. 

“  Who  is  this  Sauvresy,”  he  inquired,  “  of  whom  you 
speak  ?  ” 

Papa  Plantat,  who  was  furiously  biting  his  nails  in  a 
corner,  apparently  a  stranger  to  what  was  passing,  rose 
abruptly. 

“  Monsieur  Sauvresy,”  said  he,  “  was  the  first  hus¬ 
band  of  Madame  de  Tremorel.  My  friend  Courtois 
has  omitted  this  fact.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  the  mayor,  in  a  wounded  tone,  “  it 
seems  to  me  that  under  present  circumstances - ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  interrupted  the  judge.  “  It  is  a  detail 
such  as  may  well  become  valuable,  though  apparently 
foreign  to  the  case,  and  at  the  first  view,  insignificant.” 

“  Hum !  ”  grunted  Papa  Plantat.  “  Insignificant — 
foreign  to  it !  ” 

His  tone  was  so  singular,  his  air  so  strange,  that  M. 
Domini  was  struck  by  it. 

“  Do  you  share,”  he  asked,  “  the  opinion  of  the 
mayor  regarding  the  Tremorels  ?  ” 

Plantat  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  haven’t  any  opinions,”  he  answered :  “  I  live 
alone — see  nobody;  don’t  disturb  myself  about  any¬ 
thing.  But - ” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  M.  Courtois,  “  that  nobody 
should  be  better  acquainted  with  people  who  were  my 
friends  than  I  myself.” 

“  Then,  you  are  telling  the  story  clumsily,”  said  M. 
Plantat,  dryly. 

The  judge  of  instruction  pressed  him  to  explain  him- 
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self.  So  M.  Plantat,  without  more  ado,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  mayor,  who  was  thus  put  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  main  features  of 
the  count’s  and  countess’s  biography. 

“  The  Countess  de  Tremorel,  nee  Bertha  Lechaillu, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  village  school-master.  At 
eighteen,  her  beauty  was  famous  for  three  leagues 
around,  but  as  she  only  had  for  dowry  her  great  blue 
eyes  and  blond  ringlets,  but  few  serious  lovers  present¬ 
ed  .themselves.  Already  Bertha,  by  advice  of  her  fami¬ 
ly,  had  resigned  herself  to  take  a  place  as  a  governess 
— a  sad  position  for  so  beautiful  a  maid — when  the  heir 
of  one  of  the  richest  domains  in  the  neighborhood  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

“  Clement  Sauvresy  was  just  thirty ;  he  had  no  longer 
any  family,  and  possessed  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  income  from  lands  absolutely  free  of  incum¬ 
brance.  Clearly,  he  had  the  best  right  in  the  world  to 
choose  a  wife  to  his  taste.  He  did  not  hesitate.  He 
asked  for  Bertha’s  hand,  won  it,  and,  a  month  after, 
wedded  her  at  mid-day,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
neighboring  aristocracy,  who'  went  about  saying: 
‘  What  folly !  what  good  is  there  in  being  rich,  if  it  is 
not  to  double  one’s  fortune  by  a  good  marriage !  ’ 

“  Nearly  a  month  before  the  marriage,  Sauvresy  set 
the  laborers  to  work  at  Valfeuillu,  and  in  no  long  time 
had  spent,  in  repairs  and  furniture,  a  trifle  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns.  The  newly  married  pair  chose  this 
beautiful  spot  in  which  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 
They  were  so  well-contented  there  that  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  permanently  at  Valfeuillu,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  neighborhood. 

“  Bertha  was  one  of  those  persons,  it  seemed,  who  are 
bom  especially  to  marry  millionnaires.  Without  awk- 
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wardness  or  embarrassment,  she  passed  easily  from  the 
humble  school-room,  where  she  had  assisted  her  father, 
to  the  splendid  drawing-room  of  Valfeuillu.  And 
when  she  did  the  honors  of  her  chateau  to  all  the 
neighboring  aristocracy,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
never  done  anything  else.  She  knew  how  to  remain 
simple,  approachable,  modest,  all  the  while  that  she 
took  the  tone  of  the  highest  society.  She  was  beloved.” 

“  But  it  appears  to  me,”  interrupted  the  mayor,  “that 
I  said  the  same  thing,  and  it  was  really  not  worth 
while - ” 

A  gesture  from  M.  Domini  closed  his  mouth,  and  M. 
Plantat  continued : 

“  Sauvresy  was  also  liked,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
golden  hearts  which  know  not  how  to  suspect  evil.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  with  a  robust  faith,  with  obstinate 
illusions,  whom  doubts  never  disturb.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  thoroughly  confide  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
friends,  in  the  love  of  their  mistresses.  This  new  do¬ 
mestic  household  ought  to  be  happy ;  it  was  so.  Bertha 
adored  her  husband — that  frank  man,  who,  before 
speaking  to  her  a  word  of  love,  offered  her  his  hand. 
Sauvresy  professed  for  his  wife  a  worship  which  few 
thought  foolish.  They  lived  in  great  style  at  Valfeuillu. 
They  received  a  great  deal.  When  autumn  came  all 
the  numerous  spare  chambers  were  filled.  The  turn¬ 
outs  were  magnificent. 

“  Sauvresy  had  been  married  two  years,  when  one 
evening  he  brought  from  Paris  one  of  his  old  and  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  a  college  comrade  of  whom  he  had  often 
spoken,  Count  Hector  de  Tremorel.  The  count  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  but  a  short  time  at  Valfeuillu ;  but 
weeks  passed  and  then  months,  and  he  still  remained. 
It  was  not  surprising.  Hector  had  passed  a  very 
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stormy  youth,  full  of  debauchery,  of  clubs,  of  gambling, 
and  of  amours.  He  had  thrown  to  the  winds  of  his 
caprices  an  immense  fortune;  the  relatively  calm  life 
of  Valfeuillu  was  a  relief.  At  first  people  said  to  him, 
‘  You  will  soon  have  enough  of  the  country.’  He 
smiled,  but  said  nothing.  It  was  then  thought,  and 
rightly,  perhaps,  that  having  become  poor,  he  cared 
little  to  display  his  ruin  before  those  who  had  obscured 
his  splendor.  He  absented  himself  rarely,  and  then 
only  to  go  to  Corbeil,  almost  always  on  foot.  There 
he  frequented  the  Belle  Image  hotel,  the  best  in  the 
town,  and  met,  as  if  by  chance,  a  young  lady  from  Paris. 
They  spent  the  afternoon  together,  and  separated  when 
the  last  train  left.” 

“  Peste !  ”  growled  the  mayor,  “  for  a  man  who  lives 
alone,  who  sees  nobody,  who  would  not  for  the  world 
have  anything  to  do  with  other  people’s  business,  it 
seems  to  me  our  dear  Monsieur  Plantat  is  pretty  well 
informed.” 

Evidently  M.  Courtois  was  jealous.  How  was  it 
that  he,  the  first  personage  in  the  place,  had  been  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  these  meetings  ?  His  ill-humor  was 
increasing,  when  Dr.  Gendron  answered : 

“  Pah !  all  Corbeil  prated  about  that  at  the  time.” 

M.  Plantat  made  a  movement  with  his  lips  as  if  to 
say,  “  I  know  other  things  besides.”  He  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  story. 

“  The  visit  of  Count  Hector  made  no  change  in  the 
habits  at  the  chateau.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sau- 
vresy  had  a  brother;  that  was  all.  Sauvresy  at  this 
time  made  several  journeys  to  Paris,  where,  as  every¬ 
body  knew,  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  his  friend’s 
affairs. 

“  This  charming  existence  lasted  a  year.  Happiness 
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seemed  to  be  fixed  forever  beneath  the  delightful  shades 
of  Valfeuillu.  But  alas !  one  evening  on  returning  from 
the  hunt,  Sauvresy  became  so  ill  that  he  was  forced  to 
take  to  his  bed.  A  doctor  was  called ;  inflammation  of 
the  chest  had  set  in.  Sauvresy  was  young,  vigorous  as 
an  oak ;  his  state  did  not  at  first  cause  anxiety.  A  fort¬ 
night  afterward,  in  fact,  he  was  up  and  about.  But  he 
was  imprudent  and  had  a  relapse.  He  again  nearly 
recovered ;  a  week  afterward  there  was  another  relapse, 
and  this  time  so  serious,  that  a  fatal  end  of  his  illness 
was  foreseen.  During  this  long  sickness,  the  love  of 
Bertha  and  the  affection  of  Tremorel  for  Sauvresy  were 
tenderly  shown.  Never  was  an  invalid  tended  with 
such  solicitude — surrounded  with  so  many  proofs  of 
the  purest  devotion.  His  wife  and  his  friend  were  al¬ 
ways  at  his  couch,  night  and  day.  He  had  hours  of 
suffering,  but  never  a  second  of  weariness.  He  re¬ 
peated  to  all  who  went  to  see  him,  that  he  had  come  to 
bless  his  illness.  He  said  to  himself,  ‘  If  I  had  not  fallen 
ill,  I  should  never  have  known  how  much  I  was  be¬ 
loved/  ” 

“  He  said  the  same  thing  to  me,”  interrupted  the 
mayor,  “  more  than  a  hundred  times.  He  also  said  so 
to  Madame  Courtois,  to  Laurence,  my  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter - ” 

“  Naturally,”  continued  M.  Plantat.  “  But  Sau- 
vresy’s  distemper  was  one  against  which  the  science  of 
the  most  skilful  physicians  and  the  most  constant  care 
contend  in  vain. 

“  He  said  that  he  did  not  suffer  much,  but  he  faded 
perceptibly,  and  was  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  At  last,  one  night,  toward  two  or  three 
o’clock,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  his  friend. 
Up  to  the  last  moment,  he  had  preserved  the  full  force 
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of  his  faculties.  Less  than  an  hour  before  expiring, 
he  wished  everyone  to  be  awakened,  and  that  all  the 
servants  of  the  castle  should  be  summoned.  When  they 
were  all  gathered  about  the  bedside,  he  took  his  wife’s 
hand,  placed  it  in  that  of  the  Count  de  Tremorel,  and 
made  them  swear  to  marry  each  other  when  he  was  no 
more.  Bertha  and  Hector  began  to  protest,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  assent,  praying 
and  adjuring  them,  and  declaring  that  their  refusal 
would  embitter  his  last  moments.  This  idea  of  the 
marriage  between  his  widow  and  his  friend  seems,  be¬ 
sides,  to  have  singularly  possessed  his  thoughts  toward 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  preamble  of  his  will,  dic¬ 
tated  the  night  before  his  death,  to  M.  Bury,  notary  of 
Orcival,  he  says  formally  that  their  union  is  his  dearest 
wish,  certain  as  he  is  of  their  happiness,  and  knowing 
well  that  his  memory  will  be  piously  kept.” 

“  Had  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sauvresy  no  chil¬ 
dren?”  asked  the  judge  of  instruction. 

“  No,”  answered  the  mayor. 

M.  Plantat  continued: 

“  The  grief  of  the  count  and  the  young  widow  was 
intense.  M.  de  Tremorel,  especially,  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  desperate,  and  acted  like  a  madman.  The  coun¬ 
tess  shut  herself  up,  forbidding  even  those  whom  she 
loved  best  from  entering  her  chamber — even  Madame 
Courtois.  When  the  count  and  Madame  Bertha  re¬ 
appeared,  they  were  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  so  much 
had  both  changed.  Monsieur  Hector  seemed  to  have 
grown  twenty  years  older.  Would  they  keep  the  oath 
made  at  the  death-bed  of  Sauvresy,  of  which  everyone 
was  apprised  ?  This  was  asked  with  all  the  more  curi¬ 
osity,  because  their  profound  sorrow  for  a  man  who 
well  merited  it,  was  admired.” 
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The  judge  of  instruction  stopped  M.  Plantat  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand. 

“  Do  you  know,”  asked  he,  “  whether  the  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  Hotel  Belle  Image  had  ceased  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,  sir;  I  think  so.” 

“  I  am  almost  sure  of  it,”  said  Dr.  Gendron.  “  I 
have  often  heard  it  said — they  know  everything  at  Cor- 
beil — that  there  was  a  heated  explanation  between 
M.  de  Tremorel  and  the  pretty  Parisian  lady.  After 
this  quarrel,  they  were  no  longer  seen  at  the  Belle. 
Image.” 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  smiled. 

“  Melun  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  world,”  said  he, 
“  and  there  are  hotels  at  Melun.  With  a  good  horse, 
one  is  soon  at  Fontainebleau,  at  Versailles,  even  at 
Paris.  Madame  de  Tremorel  might  have  been  jeal¬ 
ous;  her  husband  had  some  first-rate  trotters  in  his 
stables.” 

Did  M.  Plantat  give  an  absolutely  disinterested 
opinion,  or  did  he  make  an  insinuation?  The  judge 
of  instruction  looked  at  him  attentively,  to  reassure 
himself,  but  his  visage  expressed  nothing  but  a  pro¬ 
found  serenity.  He  told  the  story  as  he  would  any 
other,  no  matter  what. 

“  Please  go  on,  Monsieur,”  resumed  M.  Domini. 

“  Alas !  ”  said  M.  Plantat,  “  nothing  here  below  is 
eternal,  not  even  grief.  I  know  it  better  than  any¬ 
body.  Soon,  to  the  tears  of  the  first  days,  to  violent 
despair,  there  succeeded,  in  the  count  and  Madame 
Bertha,  a  reasonable  sadness,  then  a  soft  melancholy. 
And  in  one  year  after  Sauvresy’s  death  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel  espoused  his  widow.” 

During  this  long  narrative  the  mayor  had  several 
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times  exhibited  marks  of  impatience.  At  the  end,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  hold  in  no  longer,  he  exclaimed : 

“  There,  those  are  surely  exact  details ;  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  have  advanced  us  a  step  in  this 
grave  matter  which  occupies  us  all — to  find  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  count  and  countess.” 

M.  Plantat,  at  these  words,  bent  on  the  judge  of  in¬ 
struction  his  clear  and  deep  look,  as  if  to  search  his 
conscience  to  the  bottom. 

“  These  details  were  indispensable,”  returned  M. 
Domini,  “  and  they  are  very  clear.  Those  rendezvous 
at  the  hotel  struck  me ;  one  knows  not  to  what  extrem¬ 
ities  jealousy  might  lead  a  woman - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  seeking,  no  doubt,  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  pretty  Parisian  and  the  murder¬ 
ers  ;  then  resumed : 

“  Now  that  I  know  the  Tremorels  as  if  I  had  lived 
with  them  intimately,  let  us  proceed  to  the  actual 
facts.” 

The  brilliant  eye  of  M.  Plantat  immediately  grew 
dim;  he  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak;  but  kept  his 
peace.  The  doctor  alone,  who  had  not  ceased  to  study 
the  old  justice  of  the  peace,  remarked  the  sudden 
change  of  his  features. 

“  It  only  remains,”  said  M.  Domini,  “  to  know  how 
the  new  couple  lived.” 

M.  Courtois  thought  it  due  to  his  dignity  to  antici¬ 
pate  M.  Plantat. 

“  You  ask  how  the  new  couple  lived,”  said  he  hasti¬ 
ly  ;  “  they  lived  in  perfect  concord ;  nobody  knows  bet¬ 
ter  about  it  than  I,  who  was  most  intimate  with  them. 
The  memory  of  poor  Sauvresy  was  a  bond  of  happi¬ 
ness  between  them ;  if  they  liked  me  so  well,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  often  talked  of  him.  Never  a  cloud,  never  a 
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cross  word.  Hector — I  called  him  so,  familiarly,  this 
poor,  dear  count — gave  his  wife  the  tender  attentions 
of  a  lover ;  those  delicate  cares,  which  I  fear  most  mar¬ 
ried  people  soon  dispense  with.” 

“And  the  countess?”  asked  M.  Plantat,  in  a  tone 
too  marked  not  to  be  ironical. 

“Bertha?”  replied  the  worthy  mayor — “she  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  call  her  thus,  paternally — I  have  cited 
her  many  and  many  a  time  as  an  example  and  model, 
to  Madame  Courtois.  She  was  worthy  of  Hector  and 
of  Sauvresy,  the  two  most  worthy  men  I  have  ever 
met!  ” 

Then,  perceiving  that  his  enthusiasm  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  his  hearers,  he  added,  more  softly: 

“  I  have  my  reasons  for  expressing  myself  thus ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so  before  men  whose  profession 
and  character  will  justify  my  discretion.  Sauvresy, 
when  living,  did  me  a  great  service — when  I  was  forced 
to  take  the  mayoralty.  As  for  Hector,  I  knew  well 
that  he  had  departed  from  the  dissipations  of  his  youth, 
and  thought  I  discerned  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
my  eldest  daughter,  Laurence ;  and  I  dreamed  of  a 
marriage  all  the  more  proper,  as,  if  the  Count  Hector 
had  a  great  name,  I  would  give  to  my  daughter  a  dowry 
large  enough  to  gild  any  escutcheon.  Only  events 
modified  my  projects.” 

The  mayor  would  have  gone  on  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Tremorels,  and  his  own  family,  if  the  judge  of 
instruction  had  not  interposed. 

“  Here  I  am  fixed,”  he  commenced,  “  now,  it  seems 
to  me - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise  in  the  vestibule. 
It  seemed  like  a  struggle,  and  cries  and  shouts  reached 
the  drawing-room.  Everybody  rose. 
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“  I  know  what  it  is,”  said  the  mayor,  “  only  too  well. 
They  have  just  found  the  body  of  the  Count  de  Tre- 
morel.” 


IV 

The  mayor  was  mistaken.  The  drawing-room  door 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  man  of  slender  form,  who  was 
struggling  furiously,  and  with  an  energy  which  would 
not  have  been  suspected,  appeared,  held  on  one  side 
by  a  gendarme,  and  on  the  other  by  a  domestic. 

The  struggle  had  already  lasted  long,  and  his  clothes 
were  in  great  disorder.  His  new  coat  was  torn,  his 
cravat  floated  in  strips,  the  button  of  his  collar  had 
been  wrenched  off,  and  his  open  shirt  left  his  breast 
bare.  In  the  vestibule  and  court  were  heard  the  fran¬ 
tic  cries  of  the  servants  and  the  curious  crowd — of 
whom  there  were  more  than  a  hundred,  whom  the  news 
of  the  crime  had  collected  about  the  gate,  and  who 
burned  to  hear,  and  above  all  to  see. 

This  enraged  crowd  cried : 

“  It  is  he !  Death  to  the  assassin !  It  is  Guespin ! 
See  him !  ” 

And  the  wretch,  inspired  by  an  immense  fright,  con¬ 
tinued  to  struggle. 

“  Help !  ”  shouted  he  hoarsely.  “  Leave  me  alone. 
I  am  innocent !  ” 

He  had  posted  himself  against  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  they  could  not  force  him  forward. 

“  Push  him,”  ordered  the  mayor,  “  push  him.” 

It  was  easier  to  command  than  to  execute.  Terror 
lent  to  Guespin  enormous  force.  But  it  occurred  to 
the  doctor  to  open  the  second  wing  of  the  door;  the 
support  failed  the  wretch,  and  he  fell,  or  rather  rolled 
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at  the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  the  judge  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  seated.  He  was  straightway  on  his  feet  again, 
and  his  eyes  sought  a  chance  to  escape.  Seeing  none 
— for  the  windows  and  doors  were  crowded  with  the 
lookers-on — he  fell  into  a  chair.  The  fellow  appeared 
the  image  of  terror,  wrought  up  to  paroxysm.  On  his 
livid  face,  black  and  blue,  were  visible  the  marks  of 
the  blows  he  had  received  in  the  struggle;  his  white 
lips  trembled,  and  he  moved  his  jaws  as  if  he  sought 
a  little  saliva  for  his  burning  tongue ;  his  staring  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  expressed  the  wildest  distress ;  his 
body  was  bent  with  convulsive  spasms.  So  terrible 
was  this  spectacle,  that  the  mayor  thought  it  might  be 
an  example  of  great  moral  force.  He  turned  toward 
the  crowd,  and  pointing  to  Guespin,  said  in  a  tragic 
tone: 

“  See  what  crime  is !  ” 

The  others  exchanged  surprised  looks. 

“  If  he  is  guilty,”  muttered  M.  Plantat,  “  why  on 
earth  has  he  returned  ?  ” 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  crowd  was  kept  back  ; 
the  brigadier  was  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  men. 
Then  he  returned  and  placed  himself  beside  Guespin, 
thinking  it  not  prudent  to  leave  him  alone  with  un¬ 
armed  men. 

But  the  man  was  little  to  be  feared.  The  reaction 
came ;  his  over-excited  energy  became  exhausted,  his 
strained  muscles  flaccid,  and  his  prostration  resembled 
the  agony  of  brain  fever.  Meanwhile  the  brigadier 
recounted  what  had  happened. 

“  Some  of  the  servants  of  the  chateau  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  houses  were  chatting  near  the  gate,  about  the 
crime,  and  the  disappearance  of  Guespin  last  night, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  someone  perceived  him  at  a  dis- 
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tance,  staggering,  and  singing  boisterously,  as  if  he 
were  drunk.” 

“  Was  he  really  drunk  ?  ”  asked  M.  Domini. 

“  Very,”  returned  the  brigadier. 

“  Then  we  owe  it  to  the  wine  that  we  have  caught 
him,  and  thus  all  will  be  explained.” 

“  On  perceiving  this  wretch,”  pursued  the  gen¬ 
darme,  who  seemed  not  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  Guespin’s  guilt,  “  Frangois,  the  count’s  valet  de 
chambre,  and  Baptiste,  the  mayor’s  servant,  who  were 
there,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  seized  him.  He  was 
so  tipsy  that  he  thought  they  were  fooling  with  him. 
When  he  saw  my  men,  he  was  undeceived.  Just  then 
one  of  the  women  cried  out,  ‘  Brigand,  it  was  you  who 
have  this  night  assassinated  the  count  and  the  count¬ 
ess  !  ’  He  immediately  became  paler  than  death,  and 
remained  motionless  and  dumb.  Then  he  began  to 
struggle  so  violently  that  he  nearly  escaped.  Ah !  he’s 
strong,  the  rogue,  although  he  does  not  look  like  it.” 

“And  he  said  nothing?”  said  Plantat. 

“  Not  a  word ;  his  teeth  were  so  tightly  shut  with 
rage  that  I’m  sure  he  couldn’t  say  ‘  bread.’  But  we’ve 
got  him.  I’ve  searched  him,  and  this  is  what  I  have 
found  in  his  pockets :  a  handkerchief,  a  pruning-knife, 
two  small  keys,  a  scrap  of  paper  covered  with  figures, 
and  an  address  of  the  establishment  of  ‘  Vulcan’s 
Forges.’  But  that’s  not  all - ” 

The  brigadier  took  a  step,  and  eyed  his  auditors 
mysteriously;  he  was  preparing  his  effect. 

“  That’s  not  all.  While  they  were  bringing  him 
along  in  the  court-yard,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  his  wal¬ 
let.  Happily  I  had  my  eyes  open,  and  saw  the  dodge. 
I  picked  up  the  wallet,  which  he  had  thrown  among 
the  flowers  near  the  door ;  here  it  is.  In  it  are  a  one- 
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hundred-franc  note,  three  napoleons,  and  seven  francs 
in  change.  Yesterday  the  rascal  hadn’t  a  sou - ” 

“  How  do  you  know  that?  ”  asked  M.  Domini. 

“  Dame !  Monsieur  Judge,  he  borrowed  of  the  valet 
Frangois  (who  told  me  of  it)  twenty-five  francs,  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  was  to  pay  his  share  of  the  wedding 
expenses.” 

“  Tell  Frangois  to  come  here,”  said  the  judge  of  in¬ 
struction.  “  Now,  sir,”  he  continued,  when  the  valet 
presented  himself,  “  do  you  know  whether  Guespin  had 
any  money  yesterday?” 

“  He  had  so  little,  Monsieur,”  answered  Frangois 
promptly,  “  that  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  twenty-five 
francs  during  the  day,  saying  that  otherwise  he  could 
not  go  to  the  wedding,  not  having  enough  even  to  pay 
his  railway  fare.” 

“  But  he  might  have  some  savings — a  hundred-franc 
note,  for  instance,  which  he  didn’t  like  to  change.” 

Frangois  shook  his  head  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

“  Guespin  isn’t  the  man  to  have  savings,”  said  he. 
“  Women  and  cards  exhaust  all  his  wages.  No  longer 
ago  than  last  week,  the  keeper  of  the  Cafe  du  Com¬ 
merce  came  here  and  made  a  row  on  account  of  what 
he  owed  him,  and  threatened  to  go  to  the  count  about 
it.” 

Perceiving  the  effect  of  what  he  said,  the  valet,  as  if 
to  correct  himself,  hastened  to  add : 

“  I  have  no  ill-will  toward  Guespin ;  before  to-day 
I’ve  always  considered  him  a  clever  fellow,  though  he 
was  too  much  of  a  practical  joker ;  he  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  proud,  considering  his  bringing  up - ” 

“  You  may  go,”  said  the  judge,  cutting  the  disquisi¬ 
tion  of  M.  Frangois  short ;  the  valet  retired. 

During  this  colloquy,  Guespin  had  little  by  little 
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come  to  himself.  The  judge  of  instruction,  Plantat, 
and  the  mayor  narrowly  watched  the  play  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  he  had  not  the  coolness  to  compose, 
while  the  doctor  held  his  pulse  and  counted  its  beat¬ 
ing. 

“  Remorse,  and  fear  of  punishment,”  muttered  the 
mayor. 

“  Innocence,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving  it,”  re¬ 
sponded  Plantat  in  a  low  tone. 

M.  Domini  heard  both  these  exclamations,'  but  did 
not  appear  to  take  notice  of  them.  His  opinion  was 
not  formed,  and  he  did  not  wish  that  anyone  should 
be  able  to  foretell,  by  any  word  of  his,  what  it  would 
be. 

“  Are  you  better,  my  friend  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Gendron, 
of  Guespin. 

The  poor  fellow  made  an  affirmative  sign.  Then, 
having  looked  around  with  the  anxious  glance  of  a 
man  who  calculates  a  precipice  over  which  he  has  fall¬ 
en,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  stammered : 

“  Something  to  drink !  ” 

A  glass  of  water  was  brought,  and  he  drank  it  at  a 
draught,  with  an  expression  of  intense  satisfaction. 
Then  he  got  upon  his  feet. 

“  Are  you  now  in  a  fit  state  to  answer  me?  ”  asked 
the  judge. 

Guespin  staggered  a  little,  then  drew  himself  up. 
He  continued  erect  before  the  judge,  supporting  him¬ 
self  against  a  table.  The  nervous  trembling  of  his 
hands  diminished,  the  blood  returned  to  his  cheeks, 
and  as  he  listened,  he  arranged  the  disorder  of  his 
clothes. 

“  You  know  the  events  of  this  night,  don’t  you  ?  ” 
commenced  the  judge ;  “  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
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Tremorel  have  been  murdered.  You  went  away  yes¬ 
terday  with  all  the  servants  of  the  chateau;  you  left 
them  at  the  Lyons  station  about  nine  o’clock ;  you  have 
just  returned,  alone.  Where  have  you  passed  the 
night?” 

Guespin  hung  his  head  and  remained  silent. 

“  That  is  not  all,”  continued  M.  Domini ;  “  yester¬ 
day  you  had  no  money,  the  fact  is  well  known ;  one  of 
your  fellow-servants  has  just  proved  it.  To-day,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  francs  are  found  in  your  wal¬ 
let.  Where  did  you  get  this  money  ?  ” 

The  unhappy  creature’s  lip  moved  as  if  he  wished 
to  answer ;  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  check  him,  for 
he  did  not  speak. 

“  More  yet.  What  is  this  card  of  a  hardware  estab¬ 
lishment  that  has  been  found  in  your  pocket?” 

Guespin  made  a  sign  of  desperation,  and  stammered : 

“  I  am  innocent.” 

“  I  have  not  as  yet  accused  you,”  said  the  judge  of 
instruction,  quickly.  “  You  knew,  perhaps,  that  the 
count  received  a  considerable  sum  yesterday  ?  ” 

A  bitter  smile  parted  Guespin’s  lips  as  he  answered : 

“  I  know  well  enough  that  everything  is  against  me.” 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  doctor,  the 
mayor,  and  Plantat,  seized  with  a  keen  curiosity,  dared 
not  move.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
thrilling  than  one  of  these  merciless  duels  between 
justice  and  a  man  suspected  of  a  crime.  The  questions 
may  seem  insignificant,  the  answers  irrelevant;  both 
questions  and  answers  envelop  terrible,  hidden  mean¬ 
ings.  The  smallest  gesture,  the  most  rapid  movement 
of  physiognomy  may  acquire  deep  significance,  a 
fugitive  light  in  the  eye  betray  an  advantage  gained; 
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an  imperceptible  change  in  the  voice  may  be  confes¬ 
sion. 

The  coolness  of  M.  Domini  was  disheartening. 

“  Let  us  see,”  said  he  after  a  pause :  “  where  did  you 
pass  the  night  ?  How  did  you  get  this  money  ?  And 
what  does  this  address  mean  ?  ” 

“  Eh !  ”  cried  Guespin,  with  the  rage  of  powerless¬ 
ness,  “  I  should  tell  you  what  you  would  not  believe.” 

The  judge  was  about  to  ask  another  question,  but 
Guespin  cut  him  short. 

“  No ;  you  wouldn’t  believe  me,”  he  repeated,  his 
eyes  glistening  with  anger.  “  Do  men  like  you  be¬ 
lieve  men  like  me  ?  I  have  a  past,  you  know,  of  ante¬ 
cedents,  as  you  would  say.  The  past !  They  throw 
that  in  my  face,  as  if  the  future  depended  on  the  past. 
Well,  yes;  it’s  true,  I’m  a  debauchee,  a  gambler,  a 
drunkard,  an  idler,  but  what  of  it?  It’s  true  I  have 
been  before  the  police  court,  and  condemned  for  night 
poaching — what  does  that  prove?  I  have  wasted  my 
life,  but  whom  have  I  wronged  if  not  myself?  My 
past !  Have  I  not  sufficiently  expiated  it  ?  ” 

Guespin  was  self-possessed,  and  finding  in  himself 
sensations  which  awoke  a  sort  of  eloquence,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  a  savage  energy  well  calculated 
to  strike  his  hearers. 

“  I  have  not  always  served  others,”  he  continued ; 
“  my  father  was  in  easy  circumstances — almost  rich. 
He  had  large  gardens,  near  Saumur,  and  he  passed  for 
one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  that  region.  I  was  edu¬ 
cated,  and  when  sixteen  years  old,  began  to  study  law. 
Four  years  later  they  thought  me  a  talented  youth. 
Unhappily  for  me,  my  father  died.  He  left  me  a  landed 
property  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs :  I  sold  it 
out  for  sixty  thousand  and  went  to  Paris.  I  was  a  fool 
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then.  I  had  the  fever  of  pleasure-seeking,  a  thirst  for 
all  sorts  of  pastimes,  perfect  health,  plenty  of  money. 
I  found  Paris  a  narrow  limit  for  my  vices ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  objects  of  my  desires  were  wanting.  I 
thought  my  sixty  thousand  francs  would  last  forever.” 

Guespin  paused ;  a  thousand  memories  of  those 
times  rushed  into  his  thoughts  and  he  muttered: 
“  Those  were  good  times.” 

“  My  sixty  thousand  francs,”  he  resumed,  “  held  out 
eight  years.  Then  I  hadn’t  a  sou,  yet  I  longed  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  way  of  living.  You  understand,  don’t  you? 
About  this  time,  the  police,  one  night,  arrested  me.  I 
was  ‘  detained  ’  six  months.  You  will  find  the  records 
of  the  affair  at  the  prefecture.  Do  you  know  what  it 
will  tell  you  ?  It  will  tell  you  that  on  leaving  prison  I 
fell  into  that  shameful  and  abominable  misery  which 
exists  in  Paris.  It  will  tell  you  that  I  have  lived  among 
the  worst  and  lowest  outcasts  of  Paris — and  it  is  the 
truth.” 

The  worthy  mayor  was  filled  with  consternation. 

“  Good  Heaven !  ”  thought  he,  “  what  an  audacious 
and  cynical  rascal!  and  to  think  that  one  is  liable  at 
any  time  to  admit  such  servants  into  his  house !  ” 

The  judge  held  his  tongue.  He  knew  that  Guespin 
was  in  such  a  state  that,  under  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  passion,  he  might  betray  his  innermost  thoughts. 

“  But  there  is  one  thing,”  continued  the  suspected 
man,  “  that  the  record  will  not  tell  you ;  that,  disgusted 
with  this  abject  life,  I  was  tempted  to  suicide.  It  will 
not  tell  you  anything  of  my  desperate  attempts,  my  re¬ 
pentance,  my  relapses.  At  last,  I  was  able  in  part  to 
reform.  I  got  work ;  and  after  being  in  four  situations, 
engaged  myself  here.  I  found  myself  well  off.  I  al¬ 
ways  spent  my  month’s  wages  in  advance,  it’s  true — 
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but  what  would  you  have?  And  ask  if  anyone  has 
ever  had  to  complain  of  me.” 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  most  intelligent 
criminals,  those  who  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  enjoyed  some  good  fortune,  are  the  most 
redoubtable.  According  to  this,  Guespin  was  decidedly 
dangerous.  So  thought  those  who  heard  him.  Mean¬ 
while,  exhausted  by  his  excitement,  he  paused  and 
wiped  his  face,  covered  with  perspiration. 

M.  Domini  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  plan  of  attack. 

“  All  that  is  very  well,”  said  he,  “  we  will  return  to 
your  confession  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  But 
just  now  the  question  is,  how  you  spent  your  night, 
and  where  you  got  this  money.” 

This  persistency  seemed  to  exasperate  Guespin. 

“  Eh !  ”  cried  he,  “  how  do  you  want  me  to  answer? 
The  truth?  You  wouldn’t  credit  it.  As  well  keep  si¬ 
lent.  It  is  a  fatality.” 

“  I  warn  you  for  your  own  sake,”  resumed  the  judge, 
“  that  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to  answer,  the  charges 
which  weigh  upon  you  are  such  that  I  will  have  you 
arrested  as  suspected  of  this  murder.” 

This  menace  seemed  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  on 
Guespin.  Great  tears  filled  his  eyes,  up  to  that  time 
dry  and  flashing,  and  silently  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
His  energy  was  exhausted ;  he  fell  on  his  knees,  cry¬ 
ing: 

“  Mercy !  I  beg  you,  Monsieur,  not  to  arrest  me ;  I 
swear  I  am  innocent,  I  swear  it !  ” 

“  Speak,  then.” 

“  You  wish  it,”  said  Guespin,  rising.  Then  he  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  tone.  “  No,  I  will  not  speak,  I  can¬ 
not  !  One  man  alone  could  save  me ;  it  is  the  count ; 
and  he  is  dead.  I  am  innocent ;  yet  if  the  guilty  are 
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not  found,  I  am  lost.  Everything  is  against  me.  I 
know  it  too  well.  Now,  do  with  me  as  you  please  ;  I 
will  not  say  another  word.” 

Guespin’s  determination,  confirmed  by  his  look,  did 
not  surprise  the  judge. 

“  You  will  reflect,”  said  he,  quietly,  “  only,  when  you 
have  reflected,  I  shall  not  have  the  same  confidence  in 
what  you  say  as  I  should  have  now.  Possibly,”  and 
the  judge  spoke  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  “  you  have 
only  had  an  indirect  part  in  this  crime ;  if  so - ” 

“  Neither  indirect  nor  direct,”  interrupted  Guespin ; 
and  he  added,  violently,  “  what  misery !  To  be  inno¬ 
cent,  and  not  able  to  defend  myself.” 

“  Since  it  is  so,”  resumed  M.  Domini,  “  you  should 
not  object  to  be  placed  before  Mme.  de  Tremorel’s 
body  ?  ” 

The  accused  did  not  seem  affected  by  this  menace. 
He  was  conducted  into  the  hall  whither  they  had 
fetched  the  countess.  There,  he  examined  the  body 
with  a  cold  and  calm  eye.  He  said,  simply : 

“  She  is  happier  than  I ;  she  is  dead,  she  suffers  no 
longer ;  and  I,  who  am  not  guilty,  am  accused  of  her 
death.” 

M.  Domini  made  one  more  effort. 

“  Come,  Guespin ;  if  in  any  way  you  know  of  this 
crime,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me.  If  you  know  the  mur¬ 
derers,  name  them.  Try  to  merit  some  indulgence  for 
your  frankness  and  repentance.”  - 

Guespin  made  a  gesture  as  if  resigned  to  persecu¬ 
tion.  “  By  all  that  is  most  sacred,”  he  answered,  “  I 
am  innocent.  Yet  I  see  clearly  that  if  the  murderer  is 
not  found,  I  am  lost.” 

Little  by  little  M.  Domini’s  conviction  was  formed 
and  confirmed.  An  inquest  of  this  sort  is  not  so  diffi- 
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cult  as  may  be  imagined.'  The  difficulty  is  to  seize  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  entangled  skein,  the  main  thread, 
which  must  lead  to  the  truth  through  all  the  mazes,  the 
ruses,  silence,  falsehoods  of  the  guilty.  M.  Domini 
was  certain  that  he  held  this  precious  thread.  Having 
one  of  the  assassins,  he  knew  well  that  he  would  secure 
the  others.  Our  prisons,  where  good  soup  is  eaten,  and 
good  beds  are  provided,  have  tongues,  as  well  as  the 
dungeons  of  the  mediaeval  ages. 

The  judge  ordered  the  brigadier  to  arrest  Guespin, 
and  told  him  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He  then  sent  for 
old  Bertaud.  This  worthy  personage  was  not  one  of 
the  people  who  worry  themselves.  He  had  had  so 
many  affairs  with  the  men  of  law,  that  one  inquisition 
the  more  disturbed  him  little. 

“  This  man  has  a  bad  reputation  in  my  commune,” 
whispered  the  mayor  to  M.  Domini. 

Bertaud  heard  it,  however,  and  smiled. 

Questioned  by  the  judge  of  instruction,  he  recount¬ 
ed  very  clearly  and  exactly  what  had  happened  in  the 
morning,  his  resistance,  and  his  son’s  determination. 
He  explained  the  reason  for  the  falsehood  they  told; 
and  here  again  the  chapter  of  antecedents  came  up. 

“  Look  here ;  I’m  better  than  my  reputation,  after 
all,”  said  he.  “  There  are  many  folks  who  can’t  say 
as  much.  You  see  many  things  when  you  go  about  at 
night — enough.” 

He  was  urged  to  explain  his  allusions,  but  in  vain. 

When  he  was  asked  where  and  how  he  had  passed 
the  night,  he  answered,  that  having  left  the  cabaret  at 
ten  o’clock,  he  went  to  put  down  some  traps  in  Mau- 
prevoir  wood ;  and  had  gone  home  and  to  bed  about 
one  o’clock. 
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“  By  the  bye,”  added  he,  “  there  ought  to  be  some 
game  in  those  traps  by  this  time.” 

“  Can  you  bring  a  witness  to  prove  that  you  went 
home  at  one  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor,  who  bethought  him 
of  the  count's  clock,  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  pas'x 
three. 

“  Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  carelessly  responded  the 
poacher,  “  it’s  quite  likely  that  my  son  didn’t  wake  up 
when  I  went  to  bed.” 

He  added,  seeing  the  judge  reflect : 

“  I  suspect  that  you  are  going  to  imprison  me  until 
the  murderers  are  discovered.  If  it  was  winter,  I 
wouldn’t  complain  much ;  a  fellow  is  well  off  in  prison 
then,  for  it’s  warm  there.  But  just  at  the  time  for 
hunting,  it’s  provoking.  It  will  be  a  good  lesson  for 
that  Philippe ;  it’ll  teach  him  what  it  costs  to  render  a 
service  to  gentlefolks.” 

“  Enough !  ”  interrupted  M.  Domini,  sternly.  “  Do 
you  know  Guespin  ?  ” 

This  name  suddenly  subdued  the  careless  insolence 
of  the  marauder;  his  little  gray  eyes  experienced  a 
singular  restlessness. 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered  in  an  embarrassed  tone, 
“  we  have  often  made  a  party  at  cards,  you  under¬ 
stand,  while  sipping  our  ‘  gloria.’  ”  * 

The  man’s  inquietude  struck  the  four  who  heard 
him.  Plantat,  especially,  betrayed  profound  surprise. 
The  old  vagabond  was  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  he  produced. 

“Faith,  so  much  the  worse!”  cried  he:  “I’ll  tell 
you  everything.  Every  man  for  himself,  isn’t  it?  If 
Guespin  has  done  the  deed,  it  will  not  blacken  him  any 
more,  nor  make  him  any  the  worse  off.  I  know  him, 
*  Coffee  and  brandy. 
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simply  because  he  used  to  sell  me  the  grapes  and  straw¬ 
berries  from  the  count's  conservatories;  I  suppose  he 
stole  them ;  we  divided  the  money,  and  I  left.” 

Plantat  could  not  refrain  from  ah  exclamation  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  as  if  to  say,  “  Good  luck !  I  knew  it  well 
enough !  ” 

When  he  said  he  would  be  sent  to  prison,  Bertaud 
was  not  wrong.  The  judge  ordered  his  arrest. 

It  was  now  Philippe’s  turn. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  a  pitiable  state ;  he  was  cry¬ 
ing  bitterly. 

“  To  accuse  me  of  such  a  crime,  me l  ”  he  kept  re¬ 
peating. 

On  being  questioned  he  told  the  pure  and  simple 
truth,  excusing  himself,  however,  for  having  dared  to 
penetrate  into  the  park.  When  he  was  asked  at  what 
hour  his  father  reached  home,  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  he  had  gone  to  bed  about  nine,  and  had  not 
awoke  until  morning.  He  knew  Guespin,  from  hav¬ 
ing  seen  him  at  his  father’s  several  times.  He  knew 
that  the  old  man  had  some  transactions  with  the  gar¬ 
dener,  but  he  was  ignorant  as  to  what  they  were.  He 
had  never  spoken  four  times  to  Guespin.  The  judge 
ordered  Philippe  to  be  set  at  liberty,  not  that  he  was 
wholly  convinced  of  his  innocence,  but  because  if  the 
crime  had  been  committed  by  several  persons,  it  was 
well  to  have  one  of  them  free ;  he  could  be  watched, 
and  he  would  betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  rest. 

Meanwhile  the  count’s  body  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  park  had  been  rigidly  searched,  but  in 
vain.  The  mayor  suggested  that  he  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river,  which  was  also  M.  Domini’s  opinion ; 
and  some  fishermen  were  sent  to  drag  the  Seine,  corm 
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mencing  their  search  a  little  above  the  place  where  the 
countess  was  found. 

It  was  then  nearly  three  o’clock.  M.  Plantat  re¬ 
marked  that  probably  no  one  had  eaten  anything  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  something, 
he  suggested,  if  the  investigations  were  to  be  pursued 
till  night?  This  appeal  to  the  trivial  necessities  of  our 
frail  humanity  highly  displeased  the  worthy  mayor ; 
but  the  rest  readily  assented  to  the  suggestion,  and  M. 
Courtois,  though  not  in  the  least  hungry,  followed  the 
general  example.  Around  the  table  which  was  yet 
wet  with  the  wine  spilt  by  the  assassins,  the  judge,  M. 
Plantat,  the  mayor,  and  the  doctor  sat  down,  and  par¬ 
took  of  an  improvised  collation. 


V 

The  staircase  had  been  put  under  guard,  but  the 
vestibule  had  remained  free.  People  were  heard  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  tramping  and  coughing;  then  rising 
above  this  continuous  noise,  the  oaths  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  trying  to  keep  back  the  crowd.  From  time  to 
time,  a  scared  face  passed  by  the  dining-room  door, 
which  was  ajar.  These  were  curious  folks  who,  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  wished  to  see  the  “  men  of  jus¬ 
tice  ”  eating,  and  tried  to  hear  a  word  or  two,  to  re¬ 
port  them,  and  so  become  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
others.  But  the  “  men  of  justice  ” — as  they  said  at 
Orcival — took  care  to  say  nothing  of  moment  while 
the  doors  were  open,  and  while  a  servant  was  passing 
to  and  fro.  Greatly  moved  by  this  frightful  crime, 
disturbed  by  the  mystery  which  surrounded  it,  they 
hid  their  impressions.  Each,  on  his  part,  studied  the 
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probability  of  his  suspicions,  and  kept  his  opinion  to 
himself. 

M.  Domini,  as  he  ate,  put  his  notes  in  order,  num¬ 
bering  the  leaves,  marking  certain  peculiarly  signifi¬ 
cant  answers  of  the  suspected  persons  with  a  cross. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  least  tormented  of  the  four  com¬ 
panions  at  this  funereal  repast.  The  crime  did  not 
seem  to  him  one  of  those  which  keep  judges  of  instruc¬ 
tion  sleepless  through  the  night;  he  saw  clearly  the 
motive  of  it ;  and  he  had  Bertaud  and  Guespin,  two  of 
the  assassins,  or  at  least  accomplices,  secure. 

M.  Plantat  and  Dr.  Gendron,  seated  next  each 
other,  were  talking  of  the  illness  which  carried  off  Sau- 
vresy.  M.  Courtois  listened  to  the  hubbub  without. 

The  news  of  the  double  murder  was  soon  noised 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  the  crowd  increased 
every  minute.  It  filled  the  court,  and  became  bolder 
and  bolder ;  the  gendarmes  were  overwhelmed.  Then 
or  never  was  the  time  for  the  mayor  to  show  his  au¬ 
thority.  “  I  am  going  to  make  these  people  listen  to 
reason,”  said  he,  “  and  make  them  retire.”  And  at 
once,  wiping  his  mouth,  he  threw  his  tumbled  napkin 
on  the  table,  and  went  out. 

It  was  time.  The  brigadier's  injunctions  were  no 
longer  heeded.  Some  curious  people,  more  eager 
than  the  rest,  had  flanked  the  position  and  were  forc¬ 
ing  an  entrance  through  the  gate  leading  to  the  garden. 
The  mayor’s  presence  did  not  perhaps  intimidate  the 
crowd  much,  but  it  redoubled  the  energy  of  the  gen- 
dames;  the  vestibule  was  cleared,  amid  murmurings 
against  the  arm  of  the  law. 

What  a  chance  for  a  speech !  M.  Courtois  was  not 
wanting  to  the  occasion.  He  believed  that  his  elo¬ 
quence,  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  cold  shower- 
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bath,  would  calm  this  unwonted  effervescence  of  his 
constituency.  He  stepped  forward  upon  the  steps,  his 
left  hand  resting  in  the  opening  of  his  vest,  gesturing 
with  his  right  in  the  proud  and  impassible  attitude 
which  the  sculptor  lends  to  great  orators.  It  was 
thus  that  he  posed  before  his  council  when,  finding  un¬ 
expected  opposition,  he  undertook  to  impose  his  will 
upon  them,  and  recall  the  recalcitrant  members  to  their 
duty. 

His  speech,  in  fragments,  penetrated  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  According  as  he  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  his  voice  was  clear  and  distinct,  or  was  lost  in 
space.  He  said : 

“  Fellow-citizens,  an  atrocious  crime,  unheard  of 
before  in  our  commune,  has  shocked  our  peaceable  and 
honest  neighborhood.  I  understand  and  excuse  your 
feverish  emotion,  your  natural  indignation.  As  well 
as  you,  my  friends,  more  than  you — I  cherished  and 
esteemed  the  noble  Count  de  Tremorel,  and  his  virtu¬ 
ous  wife.  We  mourn  them  together - ” 

“  I  assure  you,”  said  Dr.  Gendron  to  M.  Plantat, 
“  that  the  symptoms  you  describe  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  after  pleurisy.  From  the  acute  state,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  passes  to  the  chronic  state,  and  becomes  com¬ 
plicated  with  pneumonia.” 

“  But  nothing,”  pursued  the  mayor,  “  can  justify  a 
curiosity,  which  by  its  importunate  attempts  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  embarrasses  the  investigation,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  a  punishable  interference  with  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Why  this  unwonted  gathering?  Why  these 
rumors  and  noises?  These  premature  conjectures?” 

“  There  were  several  consultations,”  said  M.  Plan¬ 
tat,  “  which  did  not  have  favorable  results.  Sauvresy 
suffered  altogether  strange  and  unaccountable  tort- 
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ures.  He  complained  of  troubles  so  unwonted,  so 
absurd,  if  you’ll  excuse  the  word,  that  he  discouraged 
all  the  conjectures  of  the  most  experienced  physi¬ 
cians.” 

“  Was  it  not  R - ,  of  Paris,  who  attended  him  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  He  came  daily,  and  often  remained  over¬ 
night.  Many  times  I  have  seen  him  ascending  the 
principal  street  of  the  village,  with  troubled  counte¬ 
nance,  as  he  went  to  give  his  prescription  to  the  apothe¬ 
cary.” 

“  Be  wise  enough,”  cried  M.  Courtois,  “  to  moderate 
your  just  anger ;  be  calm  ;  be  dignified.” 

“  Surely,”  continued  Dr.  Dendron,  “  your  apothe¬ 
cary  is  an  intelligent  man ;  but  you  have  at  Orcival  a 
fellow  who  quite  outdoes  him,  a  fellow  who  knows  how 
to  make  money ;  one  Robelot - ” 

“  Robelot,  the  bone-setter?  ” 

“  That’s  the  man.  I  suspect  him  of  giving  consul¬ 
tations,  and  prescribing  sub  rosa.  He  is  very  clever. 
In  fact  I  educated  him.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  he  was 
my  laboratory  boy,  and  even  now  I  employ  him  when 
I  have  a  delicate  operation  on  hand - ” 

The  doctor  stopped,  struck  by  the  alteration  in  the 
impassible  Plantat’s  features. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  friend  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Are 
you  ill?” 

The  judge  left  his  notes,  to  look  at  him. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  “  Monsieur  Plantat  is  very 
pale - ” 

But  M.  Plantat  speedily  resumed  his  habitual  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  ’Tis  nothing,”  he  answered,  “  really  nothing. 
With  my  abominable  stomach,  as  soon  as  I  change  my 
hour  of  eating - ” 
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Having  reached  his  peroration,  M.  Courtois  raised 
his  voice. 

“  Return,”  said  he,  “  to  your  peaceable  homes,  your 
quiet  avocations.  Rest  assured  the  law  protects  you. 
Already  justice  has  begun  its  work;  two  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals  are  in  its  power,  and  we  are  on  the  track  of  their 
accomplices.” 

“  Of  all  the  servants  of  the  chateau,”  remarked  M. 
Plantat,  “  there  remains  not  one  who  knew  Sauvresy. 
The  domestics  have  one  by  one  been  replaced.” 

“  No  doubt,”  answered  the  doctoi,  “  the  sight  of  the 
old  servants  would  be  disagreeable  to  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  mayor,  who  re-entered, 
his  eyes  glowing,  his  face  animated,  wiping  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“  I  have  let  the  people  know,”  said  he,  “  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  their  curiosity.  They  have  all  gone  away. 
They  were  anxious  to  get  at  Philippe  Bertaud,  the 
brigadier  says  ;  public  opinion  has  a  sharp  scent.” 

Hearing  the  door  open,  he  turned,  and  found  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  a  man  whose  features  were  scarce¬ 
ly  visible,  so  profoundly  did  he  bow,  his  hat  pressed 
against  his  breast. 

“What  do  you  wish?”  sternly  asked  M.  Courtois. 
“  By  what  right  have  you  come  in  here  ?  Who  are 
you?” 

The  man  drew  himself  up. 

“  I  am  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  he  replied,  with  a  gracious 
smile.  “  Monsieur  Lecoq  of  the  detective  force,  sent 
by  the  prefect  of  police  in  reply  to  a  telegram,  for  this 
affair.” 

This  declaration  clearly  surprised  all  present,  even 
the  judge  of  instruction. 
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In  France,  each  profession  has  its  special  externals, 
as  it  were,  insignia,  which  betray  it  at  first  view.  Each 
profession  has  its  conventional  type,  and  when  public 
opinion  has  adopted  a  type,  it  does  not  admit  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  type  should  be  departed  from.  What  is  a 
doctor  ?  A  grave  man,  all  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat. 
A  gentleman  with  a  capacious  stomach,  adorned  with 
heavy  gold  seals,  can  only  be  a  banker.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  artist  is  a  merry  liver,  with  a  peaked  hat, 
a  velvet  vest,  and  enormous  ruffles.  By  virtue  of  this 
rule,  the  detective  of  the  prefecture  ought  to  have  an 
eye  full  of  mystery,  something  suspicious  about  him, 
a  negligence  of  dress,  and  imitation  jewelry.  The 
most  obtuse  shopkeeper  is  sure  that  he  can  scent  a  de¬ 
tective  at  twenty  paces;  a  big  man  with  mustaches, 
and  a  shining  felt  hat,  his  throat  imprisoned  by  a  collar 
of  hair,  dressed  in  a  black,  threadbare  surtout,  care¬ 
fully  buttoned  up  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of 
linen.  Such  is  the  type.  But,  according  to  this,  M. 
Lecoq,  as  he  entered  the  dining-room  at  Valfeuillu, 
had  by  no  means  the  air  of  a  detective.  True,  M. 
Lecoq  can  assume  whatever  air  he  pleases.  His  friends 
declare  that  he  has  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  he  resumes  when  he  enters  his  own  house,  and 
which  he  retains  by  his  own  fireside,  with  his  slippers 
on ;  but  the  fact  is  not  well  proved.  What  is  certain, 
is  that  his  mobile  face  lends  itself  to  strange  metamor¬ 
phoses  ;  that  he  moulds  his  features  according  to  his 
will,  as  the  sculptor  moulds  clay  for  modelling.  He 
changes  everything,  even  his  look. 

“  So,”  said  the  judge  of  instruction,  “  the  prefect  has 
sent  you  to  me,  in  case  certain  investigations  become 
necessary.” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  quite  at  your  service.” 
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M.  Lecoq  had  on  this  day  assumed  a  handsome  wig 
of  lank  hair,  of  that  vague  color  called  Paris  blonde, 
parted  on  the  side  by  a  line  pretentiously  fanciful ; 
whiskers  of  the  same  color  puffed  out  with  bad  po¬ 
made,  encircled  a  pallid  face.  His  big  eyes  seemed 
congealed  within  their  red  border,  an  open  smile  rest¬ 
ed  on  his  thick  lips,  which,  in  parting,  discovered  a 
<  range  of  long  yellow  teeth.  His  face,  otherwise,  ex¬ 
pressed  nothing  in  particular.  It  was  a  nearly  equal 
mixture  of  timidity,  self-sufficiency,  and  contentment. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  concede  the  least  intelligence 
to  the  possessor  of  such  a  phiz.  One  involuntarily 
looked  for  a  goitre.  The  retail  haberdashers,  who, 
having  cheated  for  thirty  years  in  their  threads  and 
needles,  retire  with  large  incomes,  should  have  such 
heads  as  this.  His  apparel  was  as  dull  as  his  person. 
His  coat  resembled  all  coats,  his  trousers  all  trousers. 
A  hair  chain,  the  same  color  as  his  whiskers,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  large  silver  watch,  which  bulged  out  his 
left  waistcoat  pocket.  While  speaking,  he  fumbled 
with  a  confection-box  made  of  transparent  horn,  full  of 
little  square  lozenges,  and  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  a 
very  homely,  well-dressed  woman — ■“  the  defunct,”  no 
doubt.  As  the  conversation  proceeded,  according  as 
he  was  satisfied  or  disturbed,  M.  Lecoq  munched  a 
lozenge,  or  directed  glances  toward  the  portrait  which 
were  quite  a  poem  in  themselves. 

Having  examined  the  man  a  long  time,  the  judge  of 
instruction  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Well,”  said  M. 
Domini,  finally,  “  now  that  you  are  here,  we  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  what  has  occurred.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  quite  useless,”  responded  Lecoq,  with  a 
satisfied  air,  “  perfectly  useless,  sir.” 
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“  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know - ” 

“What?  that  which  monsieur  the  judge  knows?” 
interrupted  the  detective,  “  for  that  I  already  know. 
Let  us  agree  there  has  been  a  murder,  with  theft  as  its 
motive ;  and  start  from  that  point.  The  countess’s 
body  has  been  found — not  so  that  of  the  count.  What 
else  ?  Bertaud,  an  acknowledged  rogue,  is  arrested ;  he 
merits  a  little  punishment,  doubtless.  Guespin  came 
back  drunk;  ah,  there  are  sad  charges  against  this 
Guespin!  His  past  is  deplorable;  it  is  not  known 
where  he  passed  the  night,  he  refuses  to  answer,  he 
brings  no  alibi — this  is  indeed  grave !  ” 

M.  Plantat  gazed  at  the  detective  with  visible  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“  Who  has  told  you  about  these  things?”  asked  M. 
Domini. 

“  Well — everybody  has  told  me  a  little.” 

“But  where?” 

“  Here :  I’ve  already  been  here  two  hours,  and  even 
heard  the  mayor’s  speech.” 

And,  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced,  M. 
Lecoq  munched  a  lozenge. 

“You  were  not  aware,  then,”  resumed  the  judge, 
“  that  I  was  waiting  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  detective  ;  “  I  hope  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  hear  me.  You  see,  it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  study  the  ground ;  one  must  look  about,  estab¬ 
lish  his  batteries.  I  am  anxious  to  catch  the  general 
rumor — public  opinion,  as  they  say,  so  as  to  distrust 
it.” 

“  All  this,”  answered  M.  Domini,  severely,  “  does 
not  justify  your  delay.” 

M.  Lecoq  glanced  tenderly  at  the  portrait. 
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Monsieur  the  judge,”  said  he,  “  has  only  to  inquire 
at  the  prefecture,  and  he  will  learn  that  I  know  my  pro¬ 
fession.  The  great  thing  requisite,  in  order  to  make 
an  effective  search,  is  to  remain  unknown.  The  police 
are  not  popular.  Now,  if  they  knew  who  I  was,  and 
why  I  was  here,  I  might  go  out,  but  nobody  would  tell 
me  anything ;  I  might  ask  questions — they’d  serve  me 
a  hundred  lies ;  they  would  distrust  me,  and  hold  their 
tongues.” 

“  Quite  true — quite  true,”  murmured  Plantat,  com¬ 
ing-  to  the  support  of  the  detective. 

M.  Lecoq  went  on : 

“  So  that  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  going  into  the 
country,  I  put  on  my  country  face  and  clothes.  I  ar¬ 
rive  here  and  everybody,  on  seeing  me,  says  to  him¬ 
self,  ‘  Here’s  a  curious  bumpkin,  but  not  a  bad  fellow.’ 
Then  I  slip  about,  listen,  talk,  make  the  rest  talk !  I 
ask  this  question  and  that,  and  am  answered  frankly ; 
I  inform  myself,  gather  hints,  no  one  troubles  himself 
about  me.  These  Orcival  folks  are  positively  charm¬ 
ing;  why,  I’ve  already  made  several  friends,  and  am 
invited  to  dine  this  very  evening.” 

M.  Domini  did  not  like  the  police,  and  scarcely  con¬ 
cealed  it.  He  rather  submitted  to  their  co-operation 
than  accepted  it,  solely  because  he  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  them.  While  listening  to  M.  Lecoq,  he  could  not 
but  approve  of  what  he  said ;  yet  he  looked  at  him  with 
an  eye  by  no  means  friendly. 

“  Since  you  know  so  much  about  the  matter,”  ob¬ 
served  he,  dryly,  “  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the 
scene  of  the  crime.” 

“  I  am  quite  at  Monsieur  the  judge’s  orders,”  re¬ 
turned  the  detective,  laconically.  As  everyone  was 
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getting  up,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  offer  M.  Plantat 
his  lozenge-box. 

“  Monsieur  perhaps  uses  them  ?  ” 

Plantat,  unwilling  to  decline,  appropriated  a  loz¬ 
enge,  and  the  detective’s  face  became  again  serene. 
Public  sympathy  was  necessary  to  him,  as  it  is  to  all 
great  comedians. 


VI 

M.  Lecoq  was  the  first  to  reach  the  staircase,  and  the 
spots  of  blood  at  once  caught  his  eye. 

“  Oh,”  cried  he,  at  each  spot  he  saw,  “  oh,  oh,  the 
wretches !  ” 

M.  Courtois  was  much  moved  to  find  so  much  sen¬ 
sibility  in  a  detective.  The  latter,  as  he  continued  to 
ascend,  went  on : 

“  The  wretches !  They  don’t  often  leave  traces  like 
this  everywhere — or  at  least  they  wipe  them  out.” 

On  gaining  the  first  landing,  and  the  door  of  the 
boudoir  which  led  into  the  chamber,  he  stopped,  eager¬ 
ly  scanning,  before  he  entered,  the  position  of  the 
rooms. 

Then  he  entered  the  boudoir,  saying: 

“  Come  ;  I  don’t  see  my  way  clear  yet.” 

“  But  it  seems  to  me,”  remarked  the  judge,  “  that  we 
have  already  important  materials  to  aid  your  task.  It 
is  clear  that  Guespin,  if  he  is  not  an  accomplice,  at 
least  knew  something  about  the  crime.” 

M.  Lecoq  had  recourse  to  the  portrait  in  the  lozenge- 
box.  It  was  more  than  a  glance,  it  was  a  confidence. 
He  evidently  said  something  to  the  dear  defunct,  which 
he  dared  not  say  aloud. 

“  I  see  that  Guespin  is  seriously  compromised,”  re- 
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sumed  he.  “  Why  didn’t  he  want  to  tell  where  he 
passed  the  night?  But,  then,  public  opinion  is  against 
him,  and  I  naturally  distrust  that” 

The  detective  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  rest,  at  his  request,  remained  at  the  threshold, 
and  looking  keenly  about  him,  searched  for  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  frightful  disorder  of  the  apartment. 

“  Fools !  ”  cried  he,  in  an  irritated  tone,  “  double 
brutes!  Because  they  murder  people  so  as  to  rob 
them,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  break  everything 
in  the  house.  Sharp  folks  don’t  smash  up  furniture; 
they  carry  pretty  picklocks,  which  work  well  and  make 
no  noise.  Idiots  !  one  would  say - ” 

He  stopped  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 

“  Eh !  Not  so  bungling,  after  all,  perhaps.” 

The  witnesses  of  this  scene  remained  motionless  at 
the  door,  following,  with  an  interest  mingled  with  sur¬ 
prise,  the  detective’s  movements. 

Kneeling  down,  he  passed  his  flat  palm  over  the 
thick  carpet,  among  the  broken  porcelain. 

“  It’s  damp ;  very  damp.  The  tea  was  not  all  drunk, 
it  seems,  when  the  cups  were  broken.” 

“  Some  tea  might  have  remained  in  the  teapot,”  sug¬ 
gested  Plantat. 

“  I  know  it,”  answered  M.  Lecoq,  “  just  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  So  that  this  dampness  cannot  tell  us 
the  exact  moment  when  the  crime  was  committed.” 

“  But  the  clock  does,  and  very  exactly,”  interrupted 
the  mayor. 

“  The  mayor,”  said  M.  Domini,  “  in  his  notes,  well 
explains  that  the  movements  of  the  clock  stopped  when 
it  fell.” 

“  But  see  here,”  said  M.  Plantat,  “  it  was  the  odd 
hour  marked  by  that  clock  that  struck  me.  The  hands 
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point  to  twenty  minutes  past  three ;  yet  we  know  that 
the  countess  was  fully  dressed,  when  she  was  struck. 
Was  she  up  taking  tea  at  three  in  the  morning?  It’s 
hardly  probable.” 

"  I,  too,  was  struck  with  that  circumstance,”  re¬ 
turned  M.  Lecoq,  “  and  that’s  why  I  said,  ‘  not  so  stu¬ 
pid!’  Well,  let’s  see.” 

He  lifted  the  clock  with  great  care,  and  replaced  it 
on  the  mantel,  being  cautious  to  set  it  exactly  upright. 
The  hands  continued  to  point  to  twenty  minutes  past 
three. 

“  Twenty  past  three !  ”  muttered  he,  while  slipping  a 
little  wedge  under  the  stand.  “  People  don’t  take  tea 
at  that  hour.  Still  less  common  is  it  that  people  are 
murdered  at  daylight.” 

He  opened  the  clock-case  with  some  difficulty,  and 
pushed  the  longer  hand  to  the  figure  of  half-past  three. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  ! 

“  Good,”  cried  M.  Lecoq,  triumphantly.  “  That  is 
the  truth !  ”  and  drawing  the  lozenge-box  from  his 
pocket,  he  excitedly  crushed  a  lozenge  between  his 
teeth. 

The  simplicity  of  this  discovery  surprised  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  the  idea  of  trying  the  clock  in  this  way  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  no  one.  M.  Courtois,  especially,  was  be¬ 
wildered. 

“There’s  a  fellow,”  whispered  he  to  the  doctor, 
“  who  knows  what  he’s  about.” 

“  Ergo ,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq  (who  knew  Latin),  “  we 
have  here,  not  brutes,  as  I  thought  at  first,  but  rascals 
who  looked  beyond  the  end  of  their  knife.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  put  us  off  the  scent,  by  deceiving  us  as  to  the 
hour.” 
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“  I  don’t  see  their  object  very  clearly,”  said  M.  Cour« 
tois,  timidly. 

“Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  it,”  answered  M.  Domini. 
“  Was  it  not  for  their  interest  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  crime  was  committed  after  the  last  train  for  Paris 
had  left?  Guespin,  leaving  his  companions  at  the 
Lyons  station  at  nine,  might  have  reached  here  at  ten, 
'  murdered  the  count  and  countess,  seized  the  money 
which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  count’s  possession,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  by  the  last  train.” 

“  These  conjectures  are  very  shrewd,”  interposed  M. 
Plantat ;  “  but  how  is  it  that  Guespin  did  not  rejoin  bis 
comrades  in  the  Batignolles?  For  in  that  way,  to  a 
certain  degree,  he  might  have  provided  a  kind  of  alibi.” 

Dr.  Gendron  had  been  sitting  on  the  only  un¬ 
broken  chair  in  the  chamber,  reflecting  on  Plantat’s 
sudden  embarrassment,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Robe- 
lot  the  bone-setter.  The  remarks  of  the  judge  drew 
him  from  his  revery ;  he  got  up,  and  said : 

“  There  is  another  point ;  putting  forward  the  time 
was  perhaps  useful  to  Guespin,  but  it  would  greatly 
damage  Bertaud,  his  accomplice.” 

“  But,”  answered  M.  Domini,  “  it  might  be  that  Ber¬ 
taud  was  not  consulted.  As  to  Guespin,  he  had  no 
doubt  good  reasons  for  not  returning  to  the  wedding. 
His  restlessness,  after  such  a  deed,  would  possibly  have 
betrayed  him.” 

M.  Lecoq  had  not  thought  fit  to  speak  as  yet.  Like 
a  doctor  at  a  sick  bedside,  he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his 
diagnosis.  He  had  returned  to  the  mantel,  and  again 
pushed  forward  the  hands  of  the  clock.  It  sounded, 
successively,  half-past  eleven,  then  twelve,  then  half¬ 
past  twelve,  then  one. 

As  he  moved  the  hands,  he  kept  muttering : 
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“  Apprentices — chance  brigands !  You  are  mali¬ 
cious,  parbleu,  but  you  don’t  think  of  everything. 
You  give  a  push  to  the  hands,  but  don’t  remember  to 
put  the  striking  in  harmony  with  them.  Then  comes 
along  a  detective,  an  old  rat  who  knows  things,  and  the 
dodge  is  discovered.” 

M.  Domini  and  Plantat  held  their  tongues.  M.  Le- 
coq  walked  Up  to  them. 

“  Monsieur  the  Judge,”  said  he,  “  is  perhaps  now 
convinced  that  the  deed  was  done  at  half-past  ten.” 

“  Unless,”  interrupted  M.  Plantat,  “  the  machinery 
of  the  clock  has  been  out  of  order.” 

“  That  often  happens,”  added  M.  Courtois.  “  The 
clock  in  my  drawing-room  is  in  such  a  state  that  I 
never  know  the  time  of  day.” 

M.  Lecoq  reflected. 

“  It  is  possible,”  said  he,  “  that  Monsieur  Plantat  is 
right.  The  probability  is  in  favor  of  my  theory ;  but 
probability,  in  such  an  affair,  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must 
have  certainty.  There  happily  remains  a  mode  of  test¬ 
ing  the  matter — the  bed ;  I’ll  wager  it  is  rumpled  up.” 
Then  addressing  the  mayor,  “  I  shall  need  a  servant  to 
lend  me  a  hand.” 

“  I’ll  help  you,”  said  Plantat,  “  that  will  be  a  quicker 
way.” 

They  lifted  the  top  of  the  bed  and  set  it  on  the  floor, 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  curtains. 

“  Hum !  ”  cried  M.  Lecoq,  “  was  I  right?  ” 

“  True,”  said  M.  Domini,  surprised,  “  the  bed  is 
rumpled.” 

“  Yes ;  and  yet  no  one  has  lain  in  it.” 

“  But — ”  objected  M.  Courtois. 

“  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say,”  interrupted  the  detective. 
“  The  sheets,  it  is  true,  have  been  thrown  back,  per- 
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haps  someone  has  rolled  about  in  the  bed ;  the  pillows 
have  been  tumbled,  the  quilts  and  curtains  ruffled,  but 
this  bed  has  not  the  appearance  of  having  been  slept  in. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  rumple  up  a  bed  than  to 
put  it  in  order  again.  To  make  it  up,  the  coverings 
must  be  taken  off,  and  the  mattresses  turned.  To  dis¬ 
arrange  it,  one  must  actually  lie  down  in  it,  and  warm 
it  with  the  body.  A  bed  is  one  of  those  terrible  wit¬ 
nesses  which  never  misguide,  and  against  which  no 
counter  testimony  can  be  given.  Nobody  has  gone  to 
bed  in  this - ” 

“  The  countess,”  remarked  Plantat,  “  was  dressed ; 
but  the  count  might  have  gone  to  bed  first.” 

“  No,”  answered  M.  Lecoq,  “  I’ll  prove  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  proof  is  easy,  indeed,  and  a  child  of  ten, 
having  heard  it,  wouldn’t  think  of  being  deceived  by 
this  intentional  disorder  of  the  bedclothes.” 

M.  Lecoq’s  auditors  drew  up  to  him.  He  put  the 
coverings  back  upon  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  went 
on : 

“  Both  of  the  pillows  are  much  rumpled,  are  they 
not  ?  But  look  under  the  bolster — it  is  all  smooth,  and 
you  find  none  of  those  wrinkles  which  are  made  by  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  the  moving  about  of  the  arms. 
That’s  not  all ;  look  at  the  bed  from  the  middle  to  the 
foot.  The  sheets  being  laid  carefully,  the  upper  and 
under  lie  close  together  everywhere.  Slip  your  hand 
underneath — there — you  see  there  is  a  resistance  to 
your  hand  which  would  not  occur  if  the  legs  had  been 
stretched  in  that  place.  Now  Monsieur  de  Tremorel 
was  tall  enough  to  extend  the  full  length  of  the  bed.” 

This  demonstration  was  so  clear,  its  proof  so  palpa¬ 
ble,  that  it  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

“  This  is  nothing,”  continued  M.  Lecoq.  “  Let  us 
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examine  the  second  mattress.  When  a  person  pur¬ 
posely  disarranges  a  bed,  he  does  not  think  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  mattress.” 

He  lifted  up  the  upper  mattress,  and  observed  that 
the  covering  of  the  under  one  was  perfectly  even. 

“  H’m,  the  second  mattress,”  muttered  M.  Lecoq,  as 
if  some  memory  crossed  his  mind. 

“  It  appears  to  be  proved,”  observed  the  judge, 
“  that  Monsieur  de  Tremorel  had  not  gone  to  bed.” 

“  Besides,”  added  the  doctor,  “  if  he  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  bed,  his  clothes  would  be  lying  here  some¬ 
where.” 

“  Without  considering,”  suggested  M.  Lecoq,  “  that 
some  blood  must  have  been  found  on  the  sheets.  De¬ 
cidedly,  these  criminals  were  not  shrewd.” 

“  What  seems  to  me  surprising,”  M.  Plantat  ob¬ 
served  to  the  judge,  “  is  that  anybody  would  succeed  in 
killing,  except  in  his  sleep,  a  young  man  so  vigorous 
as  Count  Hector.” 

“  And  in  a  house  full  of  weapons,”  added  Dr. 
Gendron ;  “  for  the  count’s  cabinet  is  full  of  guns, 
swords  and  hunting  knives ;  it’s  a  perfect  arsenal.” 

“  Alas !  ”  sighed  M.  Courtois,  “  we  know  of  worse 
catastrophies.  There  is  not  a  week  that  the  papers 
don’t - ” 

He  stopped,  chagrined,  for  nobody  was  listening  to 
him.  Plantat  claimed  the  general  attention,  and  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  The  confusion  in  the  house  seems  to  you  surpris¬ 
ing  ;  well  now,  I’m  surprised  that  it  is  not  worse  than 
it  is.  I  am,  so  to  speak,  an  old  man ;  I  haven’t  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  young  man  of  thirty-five ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  assassins  should  get  into  my  house,  when  I  was 
there,  and  up,  it  would  go  hard  with  them.  I  don’t 
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know  what  I  would  do ;  probably  I  should  be  killed ; 
but  surely  I  would  give  the  alarm.  I  would  defend 
myself,  and  cry  out,  and  open  the  windows,  and  set  the 
house  afire.” 

“  Let  us  add,”  insisted  the  doctor,  “  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  surprise  a  man  who  is  awake.  There  is  always  an 
unexpected  noise  which  puts  one  on  his  guard.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  creaking  door,  or  a  cracking  stair.  How¬ 
ever  cautious  the  murderer,  he  does  not  surprise  his 
victim.” 

“  They  may  have  used  fire-arms,”  struck  in  the  wor¬ 
thy  mayor,  “  that  has  been  done.  You  are  quietly  sit¬ 
ting  in  your  chamber ;  it  is  summer,  and  your  windows 
are  open ;  you  are  chatting  with  your  wife,  and  sipping 
a  cup  of  tea ;  outside,  the  assassins  are  supplied  with  a 
short  ladder ;  one  ascends  to  a  level  with  the  window, 
sights  you  at  his  ease,  presses  the  trigger,  the  bullet 
speeds - ” 

“  And,”  continued  the  doctor,  “  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood,  aroused  by  it,  hastens  to  the  spot.” 

‘^Permit  me,  pardon,  permit  me,”  said  M.  Courtois, 
testily,  “  that  would  be  so  in  a  populous  town.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  park,  no.  Think,  doctor,  of  the 
isolation  of  this  house.  The  nearest  neighbor  is  a 
long  way  off,  and  between  there  are  many  large  trees, 
intercepting  the  sound.  Let  us  test  it  by  experience. 
I  will  fire  a  pistol  in  this  room,  and  I’ll  wager  that  you 
will  not  hear  the  echo  in  the  road.” 

“  In  the  daytime,  perhaps,  but  not  in  the  night.” 

“  Well,”  said  M.  Domini,  who  had  been  reflecting 
while  M.  Courtois  was  talking,  “  if  against  all  hope, 
Guespin  does  not  decide  to  speak  to-night,  or  to-mor¬ 
row,  the  count’s  body  will  afford  us  a  key  to  the  mys¬ 
tery.” 
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During  this  discussion,  M.  Lecoq  had  continued  his 
investigations,  lifting  the  furniture,  studying  the  fract¬ 
ures,  examining  the  smallest  pieces,  as  if  they  might 
betray  the  truth.  Now  and  then,  he  took  out  an  in¬ 
strument-case,  from  which  he  produced  a  shank, 
which  he  introduced  and  turned  in  the  locks.  He 
found  several  keys  on  the  carpet,  and  on  a  rack,  a 
towel,  which  he  carefully  put  one  side,  as  if  he  deemed 
it  important.  He  came  and  went  from  the  bed¬ 
room  to  the  count’s  cabinet,  without  losing  a  word 
that  was  said ;  noting  in  his  memory,  not  so  much  the 
phrases  uttered,  as  the  diverse  accents  and  intonations 
with  which  they  were  spoken.  In  an  inquest  such  as 
that  of  the  crime  of  Orcival,  when  several  officials  find 
themselves  face  to  face,  they  hold  a  certain  reserve 
toward  each  other.  They  know  each  other  to  have 
nearly  equal  experience,  to  be  shrewd,  clear-headed, 
equally  interested  in  discovering  the  truth,  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  confide  in  appearances,  difficult  to  surprise. 
Each  one,  likely  enough,  gives  a  different  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  revealed;  each  may  have  a  different 
theory  of  the  deed;  but  a  superficial  observer  would 
not  note  these  differences.  Each,  while  dissimulating 
his  real  thoughts,  tries  to  penetrate  those  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  if  they  are  opposed  to  his  own,  to  convert  him 
to  his  opinion.  The  great  importance  of  a  single  word 
justifies  this  caution.  Men  who  hold  the  liberty  and 
lives  of  others  in  their  hands,  a  scratch  of  whose  pen 
condemns  to  death,  are  apt  to  feel  heavily  the  burden 
of  their  responsibility.  It  is  an  ineffable  solace,  to  feel 
that  this  burden  is  shared  by  others.  This  is  why  no 
one  dares  take  the  initiative,  or  express  himself  openly ; 
but  each  awaits  other  opinions,  to  adopt  or  oppose 
them.  They  exchange  fewer  affirmations  than  sug- 
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gestions.  They  proceed  by  insinuation ;  then  they 
utter  commonplaces,  ridiculous  suppositions,  asides, 
provocative,  as  it  were,  of  other  explanations. 

In  this  instance,  the  judge  of  instruction  and  Plantat 
were  far  from  being  of  the  same  opinion ;  they  knew  it 
before  speaking  a  word.  But  M.  Domini,  whose  opin¬ 
ion  rested  on  material  and  palpable  facts,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  indisputable,  was  not  disposed  to  pro¬ 
voke  contradiction.  Plantat,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
system  seemed  to  rest  on  impressions,  on  a  series  of 
logical  deductions,  would  not  clearly  express  himself, 
without  a  positive  and  pressing  invitation.  His  last 
speech,  impressively  uttered,  had  not  been  replied  to  ; 
he  judged  that  he  had  advanced  far  enough  to  sound 
the  detective. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  asked  he,  "  have  you 
found  any  new  traces  ?  ” 

M.  Lecoq  was  at  that  moment  curiously  examin¬ 
ing  a  large  portrait  of  the  Count  Hector,  which  hung 
opposite  the  bed.  Hearing  M.  Plantat’s  question,  he 
turned. 

“  I  have  found  nothing  decisive,”  answered  he, 
“  and  I  have  found  nothing  to  refute  my  conjectures. 
But - ” 

He  did  not  finish;  perhaps  he  too,  recoiled  before 
his  share  of  the  responsibility. 

“  What?  ”  insisted  M.  Domini,  sternly. 

“  I  was  going  to  say,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq,  “  that  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied.  I  have  my  lantern  and  a  candle 
in  it ;  I  only  need  a  match - ” 

“  Please  preserve  your  decorum,”  interrupted  the 
judge  severely. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  continued  M.  Lecoq,  in  a  tone 
too  humble  to  be  serious,  “  I  still  hesitate.  If  the  doc- 
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tor,  now,  would  kindly  proceed  to  examine  the  coun¬ 
tess’s  body,  he  would  do  me  a  great  service.” 

“  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  same  favor,  Doctor,” 
said  M.  Domini. 

The  doctor  answering,  “  Willingly,”  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  door. 

M.  Lecoq  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“  If  you  please,”  said  he,  in  a  tone  totally  unlike  that 
he  had  used  up  to  this  time,  “  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  wounds  on  the  head,  made  by  a  blunt 
instrument,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  hammer.  I  have 
studied  these  wounds,  and  though  I  am  no  doctor,  they 
seem  to  me  suspicious.” 

“  And  to  me,”  M.  Plantat  quickly  added.  “  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  in  the  places  struck,  there  was  no 
emission  of  blood  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.” 

“  The  nature  of  these  wounds,”  continued  M.  Lecoq, 
“  will  be  a  valuable  indication,  which  will  fix  my  opin¬ 
ion.”  And,  as  he  felt  keenly  the  brusque  manner  of 
the  judge,  he  added: 

“  It  is  you,  Doctor,  who  hold  the  match.” 

M.  Gendron  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Bap¬ 
tiste,  the  mayor’s  servant — the  man  who  wouldn’t  be 
scolded — appeared.  He  bowed  and  said: 

“  I  have  come  for  Monsieur  the  Mayor.” 

“For  me?  why?”  asked  M.  Courtois.  “What’s 
the  matter?  They  don’t  give  me  a  minute’s  rest !  An¬ 
swer  that  I  am  busy.” 

“  It’s  on  account  of  madame,”  resumed  the  placid 
Baptiste ;  “  she  isn’t  at  all  well.”  The  excellent  mayor 
grew  slightly  pale. 

“  My  wife !  ”  cried  he,  alarmed.  “  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Explain  yourself.” 

“  The  postman  arrived  just  now,”  returned  Baptiste 
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with  a  most  tranquil  air,  “  and  I  carried  the  letters  to 
madame,  who  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Hardly  had 
I  turned  on  my  heels  when  I  heard  a  shriek,  and  the 
noise  of  someone  falling  to  the  floor.”  Baptiste  spoke 
slowly,  taking  artful  pains  to  prolong  his  master’s  an¬ 
guish. 

“  Speak !  go  on !  ”  cried  the  mayor,  exasperated. 
“  Speak,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  naturally  opened  the  drawing-room  door  again. 
What  did  I  see?  madame,  at  full  length  on  the  floor. 
I  called  for  help ;  the  chambermaid,  cook,  and  others 
came  hastening  up,  and  we  carried  madame  to  her  bed. 
Justine  said  that  it  was  a  letter  from  Mademoiselle 
Laurence  which  overcame  my  mistress - ” 

At  each  word  Baptiste  hesitated,  reflected ;  his  eyes, 
giving  the  lie  to  his  solemn  face,  betrayed  the  great 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  relating  his  master’s  misfortunes. 

His  master  was  full  of  consternation.  As  it  is  with 
all  of  us,  when  we  know  not  exactly  what  ill  is  about 
to  befall  us,  he  dared  not  ask  any  questions.  He  stood 
still,  crushed ;  lamenting,  instead  of  hastening  home. 
M.  Plantat  profited  by  the  pause  to  question  the  ser¬ 
vant,  with  a  look  which  Baptiste  dared  not  disobey. 

“What,  a  letter  from  Mademoiselle  Laurence? 
Isn’t  she  here,  then  ?  ” 

“No,  sir:  she  went  away  a  week  ago,  to  pass  a 
month  with  one  of  her  aunts.” 

“  And  how  is  madame?  ” 

“  Better,  sir ;  only  she  cries  piteously.” 

The  unfortunate  mayor  had  now  somewhat  recov¬ 
ered  his  presence  of  mind.  He  seized  Baptiste  by  the 
arm. 

“  Come  along,”  cried  he,  “  come  along!  ” 

They  hastened  off. 
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“  Poor  man !  ”  said  the  judge  of  instruction.  “  Per¬ 
haps  his  daughter  is  dead.” 

M.  Plantat  shook  his  head. 

“  If  it  were  only  that !  ”  muttered  he.  He  added, 
turning  to  M.  Domini : 

“  Do  you  recall  the  allusions  of  Bertaud,  Mon¬ 
sieur  ?  ” 


VII 

The  judge  of  instruction,  the  doctor,  and  M.  Plantat 
exchanged  a  significant  look.  What  misfortune  had 
befallen  M.  Courtois,  this  worthy,  and  despite  his 
faults,  excellent  person?  Decidedly,  this  was  an  ill- 
omened  day ! 

“  If  we  are  to  speak  of  Bertaud’s  allusions,”  said  M. 
Lecoq,  “  I  have  heard  two  very  curious  stories,  though 
I  have  been  here  but  a  few  hours.  It  seems  that  this 
Mademoiselle  Laurence - ” 

M.  Plantat  abruptly  interrupted  the  detective. 

“  Calumnies !  odious  calumnies  !  The  lower  classes, 
to  annoy  the  rich,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  all  sorts  of 
things  against  them.  Don’t  you  know  it?  Is  it  not 
always  so  ?  The  gentry,  above  all,  those  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  town,  live  in  glass  houses.  The  lynx  eyes  of  envy 
watch  them  steadily  night  and  day,  spy  on  them,  sur¬ 
prise  what  they  regard  as  their  most  secret  actions  to 
arm  themselves  against  them.  The  bourgeois  goes 
on,  proud  and  content ;  his  business  prospers  ;  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  own  class ;  all 
this  while,  he  is  vilified  by  the  lower  classes,  his  name 
dragged  in  the  dust,  soiled  by  suppositions  the  most 
mischievous.  Envy,  Monsieur,  respects  nothing,  no 
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“  If  Laurence  has  been  slandered,”  observed  Dr. 
Gendron,  smiling,  “  she  has  a  good  advocate  to  defend 
her.” 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  (the  man  of  bronze,  as 
M.  Courtois  called  him)  blushed  slightly,  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“  There  are  causes,”  said  he,  quietly,  “  which  defend 
themselves.  Mademoiselle  Courtois  is  one  of  those 
young  girls  who  has  a  right  to  all  respect.  But  there 
are  evils  which  no  laws  can  cure,  and  which  revolt  me. 
Think  of  it,  monsieurs,  our  reputations,  the  honor  of 
our  wives  and  daughters,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
petty  rascal  who  has  imagination  enough  to  invent  a 
slander.  It  is  not  believed,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  repeated, 
and  spreads.  What  can  be  done?  How  can  we 
know  .what  is  secretly  said  against  us ;  will  we  ever 
know  it  ?  ” 

“  Eh !  ”  replied  the  doctor,  “  what  matters  it?  There 
is  only  one  voice,  to  my  mind,  worth  listening  to — that 
of  conscience.  As  to  what  is  called  ‘  public  opinion/ 
as  it  is  the  aggregate  opinion  of  thousands  of  fools  and 
rogues,  I  only  despise  it.” 

This  discussion  might  have  been  prolonged,  if  the 
judge  of  instruction  had  not  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
made  an  impatient  gesture. 

“  While  we  are  talking,  time  is  flying,”  said  he. 
“  We  must  hasten  to  the  work  that  still  remains.” 

It  was  then  agreed  that  while  the  doctor  proceeded 
to  his'autopsy,  the  judge  should  draw  up  his  report  of 
the  case.  M.  Plantat  was  charged  with  watching  Le- 
coq’s  investigations. 

As  soon  as  the  detective  found  himself  alone  with 
M.  Plantat: 
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“  Well,”  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden,  “  now  we  can  get  on.” 

Plantat  smiled;  the  detective  munched  a  lozenge, 
and  added : 

“  It  was  very  annoying  to  find  the  investigation  al¬ 
ready  going  on  when  I  reached  here.  Those  who  were 
here  before  me  have  had  time  to  get  up  a  theory,  and  if 
I  don’t  adopt  it  at  once,  there  is  the  deuce  to  pay !  ” 

M.  Domini’s  voice  was  heard  in  the  entry,  calling 
out  to  his  clerk. 

“  Now  there’s  the  judge  of  instruction,”  continued 
Lecoq,  “  who  thinks  this  a  very  simple  affair ;  while  I, 
Lecoq,  the  equal  at  least  of  Gevrol,  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Papa  Tabaret — I  do  not  see  it  at  all  clearly  yet.” 

He  stopped,  and  after  apparently  going  over  in  his 
mind  the  result  of  his  discoveries,  went  on :  “  No ;  I’m 
off  the  track,  and  have  almost  lost  my  way.  I  see 
something  underneath  all  this — but  what  ?  what  ?  ” 

M.  Plantat’s  face  remained  placid,  but  his  eyes 
shone. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  he,  carelessly ;  “  per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  underneath.”  The  detective 
looked  at  him;  he  didn’t  stir.  His  face  seemed  the 
most  undisturbed  in  the  world.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  by  which  M.  Lecoq  profited  to  confide  to  the 
portrait  of  the  defunct  the  reflections  which  burdened 
his  brain. 

“  See  here,  my  dear  darling,”  said  he,  “  this  worthy 
person  seems  a  shrewd  old  customer,  and  I  must  watch 
his  actions  and  gestures  carefully.  He  does  not  argue 
with  the  judge ;  he’s  got  an  idea  that  he  doesn’t  dare  to 
tell,  and  we  must  find  it  out.  At  the  very  first  he 
guessed  me  out,  despite  these  pretty  blond  locks.  As 
long  as  he  thought  he  could,  by  misleading  me,  make 
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me  follow  M.  Domini’s  tack,  he  followed  and  aided  me, 
showing  me  the  way.  Now  that  he  sees  me  on  the 
scent,  he  crosses  his  arms  and  retires.  He  wants  to 
leave  me  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  Why  ?  He  lives 
here — perhaps  he  is  afraid  of  making  enemies.  No. 
He  isn’t  a  man  to  fear  much  of  anything.  What  then  ? 
He  shrinks  from  his  own  thoughts.  He  has  found 
something  so  amazing,  that  he  dares  not  explain  him¬ 
self.” 

A  sudden  reflection  changed  the  course  of  M.  Le- 
coq’s  confidences. 

“  A  thousand  imps !  ”  thought  he.  “  Suppose  I’m 
wrong !  Suppose  this  old  fellow  is  not  shrewd  at  all ! 
Suppose  he  hasn’t  discovered  anything,  and  only  obeys 
the  inspirations  of  chance !  I’ve  seen  stranger  things. 
I’ve  known  so  many  of  these  folks  whose  eyes  seem  so 
very  mysterious,  and  announce  such  wonders;  after 
all,  I  found  nothing,  and  was  cheated.  But  I-  intend 
to  sound  this  old  fellow  well.” 

And,  assuming  his  most  idiotic  manner,  he  said 
aloud : 

“  On  reflection,  Monsieur,  little  remains  to  be  done. 
Two  of  the  principals  are  in  custody,  and  when  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  talk — they’ll  do  it,  sooner  or 
later,  if  the  judge  is  determined  they  shall — we  shall 
know  all.” 

A  bucket  of  ice-water  falling  on  M.  Plantat’s  head 
could  not  have  surprised  him  more,  or  more  disagree¬ 
ably,  than  this  speech. 

“  What !  ”  stammered  he,  with  an  air  of  frank  amaze¬ 
ment,  “  do  you,  a  man  of  experience,  who - ” 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  his  ruse,  Lecoq  could 
not  keep  his  countenance,  and  Plantat,  who  perceived 
that  he  had  been  caught  in  the  snare,  laughed  heartily. 
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Not  a  word,  however,  was  exchanged  between  these 
two  men,  both  subtle  ih  the  science  of  life,  and  equally 
cunning  in  its  mysteries.  They  quite  understood  each 
other. 

“  My  worthy  old  buck,”  said  the  detective  to  him¬ 
self,  “  you've  got  something  in  your  sack ;  only  it's  so 
big,  so  monstrous,  that  you  won’t  exhibit  it,  not  for  a 
cannon-ball.  You  wish  your  hand  forced,  do  you? 
Ve-ry  well !  ” 

“  He’s  sly,”  thought  M.  Plantat.  “  He  knows  that 
I've  got  an  idea ;  he’s  trying  to  get  at  it — and  I  believe 
he  will.” 

M.  Lecoq  had  restored  his  lozenge-box  to  his 
pocket,  as  he  always  did  when  he  went  seriously  to 
work.  His  amour-propre  was  enlisted;  he  played  a 
part — and  he  was  a  rare  comedian. 

“  Now,”  cried  he,  “  let’s  to  horse.  According  to 
the  mayor's  account,  the  instrument  with  which  all 
these  things  were  broken  has  been  found.” 

“  In  the  room  in  the  second  story,”  answered  M. 
Plantat,  “  overlooking  the  garden,  we  found  a  hatchet 
on  the  floor,  near  a  piece  of  furniture  which  had  been 
assailed,  but  not  broken  open;  I  forbade  anyone  to 
touch  it.” 

“  And  you  did  well.  Is  it  a  heavy  hatchet  ?  ” 

“  It  weighs  about  two  pounds.” 

“  Good.  Let's  see  it.” 

They  ascended  to  the  room  in  question,  and  M. 
Lecoq,  forgetting  his  part  of  a  haberdasher,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  clothes,  went  down  flat  on  his  stomach, 
alternately  scrutinizing  the  hatchet — which  was  a 
heavy,  terrible  weapon — and  the  slippery  and  well- 
waxed  oaken  floor. 

“  I  suppose,”  observed  M.  Plantat,  “  that  the  assas- 
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sins  brought  this  hatchet  up  here  and  assailed  this  cup¬ 
board,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  us  off  our  scent, 
and  to  complicate  the  mystery.  This  weapon,  you  see, 
was  by  no  means  necessary  for  breaking  open  the  cup¬ 
board,  which  I  could  smash  with  my  fist.  They  gave 
one  blow — only  one — and  quietly  put  the  hatchet 
down.” 

The  detective  got  up  and  brushed  himself. 

“  I  think  you  are  mistaken,”  said  he.  “  This  hatchet 
wasn’t  put  on  the  floor  gently ;  it  was  thrown  with  a 
violence  betraying. either  great  terror  or  great  anger. 
Look  here;  do  you  see  these  three  marks,  near  each 
other,  on  the  floor?  When  the  assassin  threw  the 
hatchet,  it  first  fell  on  the  edge — hence  this  sharp  cut ; 
then  it  fell  over  on  one  side ;  and  the  flat,  or  hammer 
end  left  this  mark  here,  under  my  finger.  Therefore, 
it  was  thrown  with  such  violence  that  it  turned  over 
itself  and  that  its  edge  a  second  time  cut  in  the  floor, 
where  you  see  it  now.” 

“  True,”  answered  M.  Plantat.  The  detective’s  con¬ 
jectures  doubtless  refuted  his  own  theory,  for  he 
added,  with  a  perplexed  air : 

“  I  don’t  understand  anything  about  it.” 

M.  Lecoq  went  on : 

“  Were  the  windows  open  this  morning  as  they  are 
now  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah !  The  wretches  heard  some  noise  or  other  in 
the  garden,  and  they  went  and  looked  out.  What  did 
they  see  ?  I  can’t  tell.  But  I  do  know  that  what  they 
saw  terrified  them,  that  they  threw  down  the  hatchet 
furiously,  and  made  off.  Look  at  the  position  of  these 
cuts — they  are  slanting  of  course — and  you  will  see 
that  the  hatchet  was  thrown  by  a  man  who  was  stand- 
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ing,  not  by  the  cupboard,  but  close  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow.” 

Plantat  in  his  turn  knelt  down,  and  looked  long  and 
carefully.  The  detective  was  right.  He  got  up  con¬ 
fused,  and  after  meditating  a  moment,  said : 

“  This  perplexes  me  a  little ;  however - ” 

He  stopped,  motionless,  in  a  revery,  with  one  of  his 
hands  on  his  forehead. 

“  All  might  yet  be  explained,”  he  muttered,  men¬ 
tally  searching  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  “  and  in 
that  case  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  would  be 
true.” 

M.  Lecoq  did  not  think  of  questioning  his  compan¬ 
ion.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  answer,  for  pride’s 
sake. 

“  This  matter  of  the  hatchet  puzzles  me,  too,”  said 
he.  “  I  thought  that  these  assassins  had  worked  leis¬ 
urely  ;  but  that  can’t  be  so.  I  see  they  were  surprised 
and  interrupted.” 

Plantat  was  all  ears. 

“  True,”  pursued  M.  Lecoq,  slowly,  “  we  ought  to 
divide  these  indications  into  two  classes.  There  are 
the  traces  left  on  purpose  to  mislead  us — the  jumbled- 
up  bed,  for  instance ;  then  there  are  the  real  traces,  un¬ 
designed,  as  are  these  hatchet  cuts.  But  here  I  hesi¬ 
tate.  Is  the  trace  of  the  hatchet  true  or  false,  good  or 
bad?  I  thought  myself  sure  of  the  character  of  these 
assassins:  but  now - ” 

He  paused;  the  wrinkles  on  his  face,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  his  mouth,  betrayed  his  mental  effort. 

“  But  now?  ”  asked  M.  Plantat. 

M.  Lecoq,  at  this  question,  seemed  like  a  man  just 
roused  from  sleep. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he.  “  I  forgot  myself. 
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I’ve  a  bad  habit  of  reflecting  aloud.  That’s  why  I  al¬ 
most  always  insist  on  working  alone.  My  uncertain¬ 
ty,  hesitation,  the  vacillation  of  my  suspicions,  lose  me 
the  credit  of  being  an  astute  detective — of  being  an 
agent  for  whom  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  mystery.” 

Worthy  M.  Plantat  gave  the  detective  an  indulgent 
smile. 

“  I  don’t  usually  open  my  mouth,”  pursued  M.  Le- 
coq,  “  until  my  mind  is  satisfied ;  then  I  speak  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  and  say — this  is  thus,  or  this  is  so. 
But  to-day  I  am  acting  without  too  much  restraint,  in 
the  company  of  a  man  who  knows  that  a  problem  such 
as  this  seems  to  me  to  be,  is  not  solved  at  the  first  at¬ 
tempt.  So  I  permit  my  gropings  to  be  seen  without 
shame.  You  cannot  always  reach  the  truth  at  a 
bound,  but  by  a  series  of  diverse  calculations,  by  de¬ 
ductions  and  inductions.  Well,  just  now  my  logic  is 
at  fault.” 

“  How  so?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  very  simple.  I  thought  I  understood  the 
rascals,  and  knew  them  by  heart ;  and  yet  I  have  only 
recognized  imaginary  adversaries.  Are  they  fools,  or 
are  they  mighty  sly  ?  That’s  what  I  ask  myself.  The 
tricks  played  with  the  bed  and  clock  had,  I  supposed, 
given  me  the  measure  and  extent  of  their  intelligence 
and  invention.  Making  deductions  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  I  arrived,  by  a  series  of  very  simple 
consequences,  at  the  point  of  foreseeing  all  that  they 
could  have  imagined,  to  throw  us  off  the  scent.  My 
point  of  departure  admitted,  I  had  only,  in  order  to 
reach  the  truth,  to  take  the  contrary  of  that  which  ap¬ 
pearances  indicated.  I  said  to  myself: 

“  A  hatchet  has  been  found  in  the  second  story ; 
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therefore  the  assassins  carried  it  there,  and  designedly 
forgot  it. 

“  They  left  five  glasses  on  the  dining-room  table ; 
therefore  they  were  more  or  less  than  five,  but  they 
were  not  five. 

“  There  were  the  remains  of  a  supper  on  the  table ;  ' 
therefore  they  neither  drank  nor  ate. 

“  The  countess’s  body  was  on  the  river-bank ;  there¬ 
fore  it  was  placed  there  deliberately.  A  piece  of  cloth 
was  found  in  the  victim’s  hand;  therefore  it  was  put 
there  by  the  murderers  themselves. 

“  Madame  de  Tremorel’s  body  is  disfigured  by  many 
dagger-strokes,  and  horribly  mutilated ;  therefore  she 
was  killed  by  a  single  blow - ” 

“  Bravo,  yes,  bravo,”  cried  M.  Plantat,  visibly 
charmed. 

“  Eh !  no,  not  bravo  yet,”  returned  M.  Lecoq. 

“  For  here  my  thread  is  broken ;  I  have  reached  a  gap. 
If  my  deductions  were  sound,  this  hatchet  would  have 
been  very  carefully  placed  on  the  floor.” 

“  Once  more,  bravo,”  added  the  other,  “  for  this 
does  not  at  all  affect  our  general  theory.  It  is  clear, 
nay  certain,  that  the  assassins  intended  to  act  as  you 
say.  An  unlooked-for  event  interrupted  them.” 

“  Perhaps ;  perhaps  that’s  true.  But  I  see  some¬ 
thing  else - ” 

“  What?” 

“  Nothing — at  least,  for  the  moment.  Before  all,  I 
must  see  the  dining-room  and  the  garden.” 

They  descended  at  once,  and  Plantat  pointed  out 
the  glasses  and  bottles,  which  he  had  put  one  side. 
The  detective  took  the  glasses,  one  after  another,  held 
them  level  with  his  eye,  toward  the  light,  and  scruti¬ 
nized  the  moist  places  left  on  them. 
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“No  one  has  drank  from  these  glasses,”  said  he, 
firmly. 

“  What,  from  neither  one  of  them?  ” 

The  detective  fixed  a  penetrating  look  upon  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  in  a  measured  tone,  said : 

“  From  neither  one.” 

M.  Plantat  only  answered  by  a  movement  of  the 
lips,  as  if  to  say,  “  You  are  going  too  far.” 

The  other  smiled,  opened  the  door,  and  called: 

“  Francois !  ” 

The  valet  hastened  to  obey  the  call.  His  face  was 
suffused  with  tears;  he  actually  bewailed  the  loss  of 
his  master. 

“  Hear  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  my  lad,”  said  M.  Lecoq, 
with  true  detective-like  familiarity.  “  And  be  sure  and 
answer  me  exactly,  frankly,  and  briefly.” 

“  I  will,  sir.” 

“  Was  it  customary  here  at  the  chateau,  to  bring  up 
the  wine  before  it  was  wanted  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  before  each  meal,  I  myself  went  down  to 
the  cellar  for  it.” 

“  Then  no  full  bottles  were  ever  kept  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  But  some  of  the  wine  might  sometimes  remain  in 
draught  ?  ” 

“  No ;  the  count  permitted  me  to  carry  the  dessert 
wine  to  the  servants’  table.” 

“  And  where  were  the  empty  bottles  put  ?  ” 

“  I  put  them  in  this  corner  cupboard,  and  when  they 
amounted  to  a  certain  number,  I  carried  them  down 
cellar.” 

“  When  did  you  last  do  so?  ” 
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“  Oh  ” — Francois  reflected — “  at  least  five  or  six 
days  ago.” 

“  Good.  Now,  what  liqueurs  did  the  count  drink?  ” 

“  The  count  scarcely  ever  drank  liqueurs.  If,  by 
chance,  he  took  a  notion  to  have  a  small  glass  of  eau- 
de-vie,  he  got  it  from  the  liqueur  closet,  there,  over  the 
stove.” 

“  There  were  no  decanters  of  rum  or  cognac  in  any 
of  the  cupboards  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Thanks  ;  you  may  retire.” 

As  Franqois  was  going  out,  M.  Lecoq  called  him 
back. 

“  While  we  are  about  it,  look  in  the  bottom  of  the 
closet,  and  see  if  you  find  the  right  number  of  empty 
bottles.” 

The  valet  obeyed,  and  looked  into  the  closet. 

“  There  isn’t  one  there.” 

“  Just  so,”  returned  M.  Lecoq.  “  This  time,  show 
us  your  heels  for  good.” 

As  soon  as  Franqois  had  shut  the  door,  M.  Lecoq 
turned  to  Plantat  and  asked : 

“  What  do  you  think  now  ?  ” 

“  You  were  perfectly  right.” 

The  detective  then  smelt  successively  each  glass  and 
bottle. 

“  Good  again !  Another  proof  in  aid  of  my  guess.” 

“  What  more?” 

“  It  was  not  wine  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  these 
glasses.  Among  all  the  empty  bottles  put  away  in  the 
bottom  of  that  closet,  there  was  one — here  it  is — which 
had  contained  vinegar;  and  it  was  from  this  bottle  that 
they  turned  what  they  thought  to  be  wine  into  the 
glasses.” 
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Seizing  a  glass,  he  put  it  to  M.  Plantat’s  nose,  adcP 
in  g: 

“  See  for  yourself.” 

There  was  no  disputing  it ;  the  vinegar  was  good, 
its  odor  of  the  strongest;  the  villains,  in  their  haste, 
had  left  behind  them  an  incontestable  proof  of  their 
intention  to  mislead  the  officers  of  justice.  While  they 
were  capable  of  shrewd  inventions,  they  did  not  have 
the  art  to  perform  them  well.  All  their  oversights 
could,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  their  sudden 
haste,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  an  unlooked-for  in¬ 
cident.  “  The  floors  of  a  house  where  a  crime  has  just 
been  committed,”  said  a  famous  detective,  “  burn  the 
feet.”  M.  Lecoq  seemed  exasperated,  like  a  true  artist, 
before  the  gross,  pretentious,  and  ridiculous  work  of 
some  green  and  bungling  scholar. 

“  These  are  a  parcel  of  vulgar  ruffians,  truly !  able 
ones,  certainly ;  but  they  don’t  know  their  trade  yet, 
the  wretches.” 

M.  Lecoq,  indignant,  ate  three  or  four  lozenges  at  a 
mouthful. 

“  Come,  now,”  said  Plantat,  in  a  paternally  severe 
tone.  “  Don’t  let’s  get  angry.  The  people  have  failed 
in  address,  no  doubt ;  but  reflect  that  they  could  not, 
in  their  calculations,  take  account  of  the  craft  of  a  man 
like  you.” 

M.  Lecoq,  who  had  the  vanity  which  all  actors  pos¬ 
sess,  was  flattered  by  the  compliment,  and  but  poorly 
dissimulated  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

“  We  must  be  indulgent ;  come  now,”  pursued  Plan¬ 
tat.  “  Besides,”  he  paused  a  moment  to  give  more 
weight  to  what  he  was  going  to  say,  “  besides,  you 
haven’t  seen  everything  yet.” 

No  one  could  tell  when  M.  Lecoq  was  playing  a 
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comedy.  He  did  not  always  know,  himself.  This 
great  artist,  devoted  to  his  art,  practised  the  feigning 
of  all  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul,  just  as  he  ac¬ 
customed  himself  to  wearing  all  sorts  of  costumes.  He 
was  very  indignant  against  the  assassins,  and  gesticu¬ 
lated  about  in  great  excitement ;  but  he  never  ceased 
to  watch  Plantat  slyly,  and  the  last  words  of  the  latter 
made  him  prick  up  his  ears. 

“  Let’s  see  the  rest,  then,”  said  he. 

As  he  followed  his  worthy  comrade  to  the  garden, 
he  renewed  his  confidences  to  the  dear  defunct. 

“  Confound  this  old  bundle  of  mystery !  We  can’t 
take  'this  obstinate  fellow  by  surprise,  that’s  clear. 
He’ll  give  us  the  word  of  the  riddle  when  we  have 
guessed  it;  not  before.  He  is  as  strong  as  we,  my 
darling ;  he  only  needs  a  little  practice.  But  look  you 
— if  he  has  found  something  which  has  escaped  us,  he 
must  have  previous  information,  that  we  don’t  know 
of.” 

Nothing  had  been  disturbed  in  the  garden. 

“  See  here,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  said  the  old  justice  of 
the  peace,  as  he  followed  a  winding  pathway  which  led 
to  the  river.  “  It  was  here  that  one  of  the  count’s  slip¬ 
pers  was  found;  below  there,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
these  geraniums,  his  silk  handkerchief  was  picked  up.” 

They  reached  the  river-bank,  and  lifted,  with  great 
care,  the  planks  which  had  been  placed  there  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  foot-prints. 

“We  suppose,”  said  M.  Plantat,  “  that  the  countess, 
in  her  flight,  succeeded  in  getting  to  this  spot;  and 
that  here  they  caught  up  with  her  and  gave  her  a  fin¬ 
ishing  blow.” 

Was  this  really  Plantat’s  opinion,  or  did  he  only  re¬ 
port  the  morning’s  theory  ?  M.  Lecoq  could  not  tell. 
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“  According  to  my  calculations,”  he  said,  “  the 
countess  could  not  have  fled,  but  was  brought  here 
already  dead,  or  logic  is  not  logic.  However,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  this  spot  carefully.” 

He  knelt  down  and  studied  the  sand  on  the  path, 
the  stagnant  water,  and  the  reeds  and  water-plants. 
Then  going  along  a  little  distance,  he  threw  a  stone, 
approaching  again  to  see  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mud.  He  next  returned  to  the  house,  and  came  back 
again  under  the  willows,  crossing  the  lawn,  where  were 
still  clearly  visible  traces  of  a  heavy  burden  having 
been  dragged  over  it.  Without  the  least  respect  for  his 
pantaloons,  he  crossed  the  lawn  on  all-fours,  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  smallest  blades  of  grass,  pulling  away  the  thick 
tufts  to  see  the  earth  better,  and  minutely  observing 
the  direction  of  the  broken  stems.  This  done,  he  said : 

“  My  conclusions  are  confirmed.  The  countess  was 
carried  across  here.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  it?  ”  asked  Plantat. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  old  man’s  hesitation  this 
time;  he  was  clearly  undecided,  and  leaned  on  the 
other’s  judgment  for  guidance. 

“  There  can  be  no  error,  possibly.” 

The  detective  smiled,  as  he  added : 

“  Only,  as  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  I  will  ask 
you  to  listen  to  me,  and  then,  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
think.” 

M.  Lecoq  had,  in  searching  about,  picked  up  a  little 
flexible  stick,  and  while  he  talked,  he  used  it  to  point 
out  this  and  that  object,  like  the  lecturer  at  the  pan¬ 
orama. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  Madame  de  Tremorel  did  not  fly 
from  her  murderers.  Had  she  been  struck  down  here, 
she  would  have  fallen  violently ;  her  weight,  therefore, 
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would  have  made  the  water  spirt  to  some  distance,  as 
well  as  the  mud ;  and  we  should  certainly  have  found 
some  splashes.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think  that,  since  morning,  the 


“  The  sun  would  have  absorbed  the  water ;  but  the 
stain  of  dry  mud  would  have  remained.  I  have  found 
nothing  of  the  sort  anywhere.  You  might  object,  that 
the  water  and  mud  would  have  spirted  right  and  left ; 
but  just  look  at  the  tufts  of  these  flags,  lilies,  and  stems 
of  cane — you  find  a  light  dust  on  every  one.  Do  you 
find  the  least  trace  of  a  drop  of  water?  No.  There 
was  then  no  splash,  therefore  no  violent  fall ;  therefore 
the  countess  was  not  killed  here ;  therefore  her  body 
was  brought  here,  and  carefully  deposited  where  you 
found  it.” 

M.  Plantat  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  convinced  yet. 

“  But  there  are  the  traces  of  a  struggle  in  the  sand,” 
said  he. 

His  companion  made  a  gesture  of  protest. 

“  Monsieur  deigns  to  have  his  joke ;  those  marks 
would  not  deceive  a  school-boy.” 

“  It  appears  to  me,  however - ” 

“  There  can  be  no  mistake,  Monsieur  Plantat.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  sand  has  been  disturbed  and  thrown  , 
about.  But  all  these  trails  that  lay  bare  the  earth  which 
was  covered  by  the  sand,  were  made  by  the  same  foot. 
Perhaps  you  don’t  believe  it.  They  were  made,  too, 
with  the  end  of  the  foot ;  that  you  may  see  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Yes,  I  perceive  it.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  when  there  has  been  a  struggle 
on  ground  like  this,  there  are  always  two  distinct  kinds 
of  traces — those  of  the  assailant  and  those  of  the  vie- 
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tim.  The  assailant,  throwing  himself  forward,  neces¬ 
sarily  supports  himself  on  his  toes,  and  imprints  the 
fore  part  of  his  feet  on  the  earth.  The  victim,  on  the 
contrary,  falling  back,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  assault, 
props  himself  on  his  heels,  and  therefore  buries  the 
heels  in  the  soil.  If  the  adversaries  are  equally  strong, 
the  number  of  imprints  of  the  toes  and  the  heels  will 
be  nearly  equal,  according  to  the  chances  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  But  what  do  we  find  here  ?  ” 

M.  Plantat  interrupted : 

“  Enough  ;  the  most  incredulous  would  now  be  con¬ 
vinced.”  After  thinking  a  moment,  he  added : 

“  No,  there  is  no  longer  any  possible  doubt  of  it.” 

M.  Lecoq  thought  that  his  argument  deserved  a  re¬ 
ward,  and  treated  himself  to  two  lozenges  at  a  mouth¬ 
ful. 

“  I  haven’t  done  yet,”  he  resumed.  “  Granted,  that 
the  countess  could  not  have  been  murdered  here ;  let’s 
add  that  she  was  not  carried  hither,  but  dragged  along. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  dragging  a  body ;  by  the 
shoulders,  and  in  this  case  the  feet,  scraping  along  the 
earth,  leave  two  parallel  trails;  or  by  the  legs — in 
which  case  the  head,  lying  on  the  earth,  leaves  a  single 
furrow,  and  that  a  wide  one.” 

Plantat  nodded  assent. 

“  When  I  examined  the  lawn,”  pursued  M.  Lecoq, 
“  I  found  the  parallel  trails  of  the  feet,  but  yet  the  grass 
was  crushed  over  a  rather  wide  space.  How  was  that? 
Because  it  was  the  body,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  woman, 
which  was  dragged  across  the  lawn — of  a  woman  full- 
dressed,  with  heavy  petticoats;  that,  in  short,  of  the 
countess,  and  not  of  the  count.” 

M.  Lecoq  paused,  in  expectation  of  a  question,  or  a 
remark. 
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But  the  old  justice  of  the  peace  did  not  seem  to  be 
listening,  and  appeared  to  be  plunged  in  the  deepest 
meditation.  Night  was  falling ;  a  light  fog  hung  like 
smoke  over  the  Seine. 

“  We  must  go  in,”  said  M.  Plantat,  abruptly,  “  and 
see  how  the  doctor  has  got  on  with  his  autopsy.” 

They  slowly  approached  the  house.  The  judge  of 
instruction  awaited  them  on  the  steps.  He  appeared  to 
have  a  satisfied  air. 

“  I  am  going  to  leave  you  in  charge,”  said  he  to 
M.  Plantat,  “  for  if  I  am  to  see  the  procureur,  I  must 
go  at  once.  When  you  sent  for  him  this  morning, 
he  was  absent.” 

M.  Plantat  bowed. 

“  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  watch  this  af¬ 
fair  to  the  end.  The  doctor  will  have  finished  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  says,  and  will  report  to-morrow  morning. 
I  count  on  your  co-operation  to  put  seals  wherever 
they  are  necessary,  and  to  select  the  guard  over  the 
chateau.  I  shall  send  an  architect  to  draw  up  an  exact 
plan  of  the  house  and  garden.  Well,  sir,”  asked  M. 
Domini,  turning  to  the  detective,  “  have  you  made  any 
fresh  discoveries  ?  ” 

“  I  have  found  some  important  facts ;  but  I  cannot 
speak  decisively  till  I  have  seen  everything  by  day¬ 
light.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  postpone  making 
my  report  till  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  think  I  may 
say,  however,  that  complicated  as  this  affair  is - ” 

M.  Domini  did  not  let  him  finish. 

“  I  see  nothing  complicated  in  the  affair  at  all ;  every¬ 
thing  strikes  me  as  very  simple.” 

“  But,”  objected  M.  Lecoq,  “  I  thought - ” 

“  I  sincerely  regret,”  continued  the  judge,  “  that  you 
were  so  hastily  called,  when  there  was  really  no  seri- 
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ous  reason  for  it.  The  evidences  against  the  arrested 
men  are  very  conclusive.” 

Plantat  and  Lecoq  exchanged  a  long  look,  betray¬ 
ing  their  great  surprise. 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  former,  “  have  you  dis¬ 
covered  any  new  indications  ?  ”  . 

“  More  than  indications,  I  believe,”  responded  M. 
Domini.  “  Old  Bertaud,  whom  I  have  again  ques¬ 
tioned,  begins  to  be  uneasy.  He  has  quite  lost  his 
arrogant  manner.  I  succeeded  in  making  him  contra¬ 
dict  himself  several  times,  and  he  finished  by  confess¬ 
ing  that  he  saw  the  assassins.” 

“  The  assassins !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Plantat.  “  Did  he 
say  assassins  ?  ” 

“  He  saw  at  least  one  of  them.  He  persists  in  de¬ 
claring  that  he  did  not  recognize  him.  That’s  where 
we  are.  But  prison  walls  have  salutary  terrors.  To¬ 
morrow  after  a  sleepless  night,  the  fellow  will  be  more 
explicit,  if  I  mistake  not.” 

“  But  Guespin,”  anxiously  asked  the  old  man,  “  have 
you  questioned  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  as  for  him,  everything  is  clear.” 

Has  he  confessed?  ”  asked  M.  Lecoq,  stupefied. 

The  judge  half  turned  toward  the  detective,  as  if  he 
were  displeased  that  M.  Lecoq  should  dare  to  question 
him. 

“  Guespin  has  not  confessed,”  he  answered,  “  but  his 
case  is  none  the  better  for  that.  Our  searchers  have 
returned.  They  haven’t  yet  found  the  count’s  body, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  carried  down  by  the  current. 
But  they  found  at  the  end  of  the  park,  the  count’s 
other  slipper,  among  the  roses ;  and  under  the  bridge, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  discovered  a  thick  vest 
which  still  bears  the  marks  of  blood.” 
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“  And  that  vest  is  Guespin’s?  ” 

“  Exactly  so.  It  was  recognized  by  all  the  domes¬ 
tics,  and  Guespin  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
it  belonged  to  him.  But  that  is  not  all - ” 

M.  Domini  stopped  as  if  to  take  breath,  but  really 
to  keep  Plantat  in  suspense.  As  they  differed  in  their 
theories,  he  thought  Plantat  betrayed  a  stupid  oppo¬ 
sition  to  him ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  chance 
for  a  little  triumph. 

“  That  is  not  all,”  he  went  on ;  “  this  vest  had,  in 
the  right  pocket,  a  large  rent,  and  a  piece  of  it  had  been 
torn  off.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  piece  of 
Guespin’s  vest  ?  ” 

“  Ah,”  muttered  M.  Plantat,  “  it  was  that  which  we 
found  in  the  countess’s  hand.” 

“  You  are  right,  Monsieur.  And  what  think  you  of 
this  proof,  pray,  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  ?  ” 

M.  Plantat  seemed  amazed ;  his  arms  fell  at  his  side. 
As  for  M.  Lecoq,  who,  in  presence  of  the  judge,  had 
resumed  his  haberdasher  manner,  he  was  so  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  nearly  strangled  himself  with  a  lozenge. 

“  A  thousand  devils !  ”  exclaimed  he.  “  That’s 
tough,  tbiat  is !  He  smiled  sillily,  and  added  in  a  low 
tone,  meant  only  for  Plantat’s  ear : 

“  Mighty  tough  !  Though  quite  foreseen  in  our  cal¬ 
culations.  The  countess  held  a  piece  of  cloth  tightly 
in  her  hand ;  therefore  it  was  put  there,  intentionally, 
by  the  murderers.” 

M.  Domini  did  not  hear  this  remark.  He  shook 
hands  with  M.  Plantat  and  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  on  the  morrow,  at  the  court-house.  Then  he 
went  away  with  his  clerk. 

Guespin  and  old  Bertaud,  handcuffed,  had  a  few 
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minutes  before  been  led  off  to  the  prison  of  Corbeil, 
under  the  guard  of  the  Orcival  gendarmes. 


VIII 

Dr.  Gendron  had  just  finished  his  sad  task  in  the 
billiard-room.  He  had  taken  off  his  long  coat,  and 
pulled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  above  his  elbows.  His  in¬ 
struments  lay  on  a  table  near  him  ;  he  had  covered  the 
body  with  a  long  white  sheet.  Night  had  come,  and 
a  large  lamp,  with  a  crystal  globe,  lighted  up  the 
gloomy  scene.  The  doctor,  leaning  over  a  water-basin, 
was  washing  his  hands,  when  the  old  justice  of  the 
peace  and  the  detective  entered. 

“  Ah,  it’s  you,  Plantat,”  said  the  doctor  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  tone ;  “  where  is  Monsieur  Domini?  ” 

“  Gone.” 

The  doctor  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  repress  a 
vexed  motion. 

“  I  must  speak  with  him,  though,”  said  he,  “  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary — and  the  sooner  the  better ;  for  per¬ 
haps  I  am  wrong — I  may  be  mistaken - ” 

M.  Lecoq  and  M.  Plantat  approached  him,  having 
carefully  closed  the  door.  The  doctor  was  paler  than 
the  corpse  which  lay  under  the  sheet.  His  usually  calm 
features  betrayed  great  distress.  This  change  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  the  task  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  Of  course  it  was  a  painful  one;  but  M. 
Gendron  was  one  of  those' experienced  practitioners 
who  have  felt  the  pulse  of  every  human  misery,  and 
whose  disgust  had  become  torpid  by  the  most  hideous 
spectacles.  He  must  have  discovered  something  ex¬ 
traordinary. 
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“  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  you  asked  me  a  while 
ago,”  said  M.  Plantat.  "  Are  you  ill  or  suffering?  ” 

M.  Gendron  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  an¬ 
swered,  slowly  and  emphatically : 

“  I  will  answer  you,  as  you  did  me ;  ’tis  nothing,  I 
am  already  better.” 

Then  these  two,  equally  profound,  turned  away  their 
heads,  as  if  fearing  to  exchange  their  ideas;  they 
doubted  lest  their  looks  should  betray  them. 

M.  Lecoq  advanced  and  spoke. 

“  I  believe  I  know  the  cause  of  the  doctor’s  emotion. 
He  has  just  discovered  that  Madame  de  Tremorel  was 
killed  by  a  single  blow,  and  that  the  assassins  afterward 
set  themselves  to  disfiguring  the  body,  when  it  was 
nearly  cold.” 

The  doctor’s  eyes  fastened  on  the  detective,  with  a 
stupefied  expression. 

“  How  could  you  divine  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  guess  it  alone ;  I  ought  to  share  the 
honor  of  the  theory  which  has  enabled  us  to  foresee 
this  fact,  with  Monsieur  Plantat.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  the  doctor,  striking  his  forehead,  “  now, 
I  recollect  your  advice ;  in  my  worry,  I  must  say,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it.  Well,”  he  added,  “  your  foresight 
is  confirmed.  Perhaps  not  so  much  time  as  you  sup¬ 
pose  elapsed  between  the  first  blow  and  the  rest ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  countess  had  ceased  to  live 
nearly  three  hours,  when  the  last  blows  were  struck.” 

M.  Gendron  went  to  the  billiard-table,  and  slowly 
raised  the  sheet,  discovering  the  head  and  part  of  the 
bust. 

“  Let  us  inform  ourselves,  Plantat,”  he  said. 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  took  the  lamp,  and 
passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.  His  hand  trem- 
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bled  so  that  the  globe  tingled.  The  vacillating  light 
cast  gloomy  shadows  upon  the  walls.  The  countess’s 
face  had  been  carefully  bathed,  the  blood  and  mud  ef¬ 
faced.  The  marks  of  the  blows  were  thus  more  visible, 
but  they  still  found  upon  that  livid  countenance,  the 
traces  of  its  beauty.  M.  Lecoq  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  leaning  over  to  see  more  clearly. 

“  The  countess,”  said  Dr.  Gendron,  “  received  eigh-  ' 
teen  blows  from  a  dagger.  Of  these,  but  one  is  mor¬ 
tal  ;  it  is  this  one,  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  verti¬ 
cal — a  little  below  the  shoulder,  you  see.”  He  pointed 
out  the  wound,  sustaining  the  body  in  his  left  arm. 
The  eyes  had  preserved  a  frightful  expression.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  half-open  mouth  were  about  to  cry 
“Help!  Help!” 

Plantat,  the  man  with  a  heart  of  stone,  turned  away 
his  head,  and  the  doctor,  having  mastered  his  first  emo¬ 
tion,  continued  in  a  professionally  apathetic  tone : 

“  The  blade  must  have  been  an  inch  wide,  and  eight 
inches  long.  All  the  other  wounds — those  on  the 
arms,  breast,  and  shoulders,  are  comparatively  slight. 
They  must  have  been  inflicted  at  least  two  hours  after 
that  which  caused  death.” 

“  Good,”  said  M.  Lecoq. 

“  Observe  that  I  am  not  positive,”  returned  the  doc¬ 
tor  quickly.  “  I  merely  state  a  probability.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  on  which  I  base  my  own  conviction  are  too 
fugitive,  too  capricious  in  their  nature,  to  enable  me  to 
be  absolutely  certain.” 

This  seemed  to  disturb  M.  Lecoq. 

“  But,  from  the  moment  when - ” 

“  What  I  can  affirm,”  interrupted  Dr.  Gendron, 

“  what  I  would  affirm  under  oath,  is,  that  all  the 
wounds  on  the  head,  excepting  one,  were  inflicted  after 
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death.  No  doubt  of  that  whatever — none  whatever. 
Here,  above  the  eye,  is  the  blow  given  while  the  coun¬ 
tess  was  alive.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Doctor,”  observed  M.  Lecoq,  “that 
we  may  conclude  from  the  proved  fact  that  the  count¬ 
ess,  after  death,  was  struck  by  a  flat  implement,  that 
she  had  also  ceased  to  live  when  she  was  mutilated  by 
the  knife.” 

M.  Gendron  reflected  a  moment. 

“  It  is  possible  that  you  are  right ;  as  for  me,  I  am 
persuaded  of  it.  Still  the  conclusions  in  my  report  will 
not  be  yours.  The  physician  consulted  by  the  law, 
should  only  pronounce  upon  patent,  demonstrated 
facts.  If  he  has  a  doubt,  even  the  slightest,  he  should 
hold  his  tongue.  I  will  say  more ;  if  there  is  any  un¬ 
certainty,  my  opinion  is  that  the  accused,  and  not  the 
prosecution,  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.” 

This  was  certainly  not  the  detective’s  opinion,  but 
he  was  cautious  not  to  say  so.  He  had  followed  Dr. 
Gendron  with  anxious  attention,  and  the  contraction 
of  his  face  showed  the  travail  of  his  mind. 

“  It  seems  to  me  now  possible,”  said  he,  “  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  and  where  the  countess  was  struck.” 

The  doctor  had  covered  the  body,  and  Plantat  had 
replaced  the  lamp  on  the  little  table.  Both  asked  M. 
Lecoq  to  explain  himself. 

“  Very  well,”  resumed  the  detective.  “  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  proves  to  me  that  the  countess  was 
in  her  chamber  taking  tea,  seated,  her  body  inclined  a 
little  forward,  when  she  was  murdered.  The  assassin 
came  up  behind  her  with  his  arm  raised ;  he  chose  his 
position  coolly,  and  struck  her  with  terrific  force.  The 
violence  of  the  blow  was  such  that  the  victim  fell  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  fall,  her  forehead  struck  the  end  of  the 
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table ;  she  thus  gave  herself  the  only  fatal  blow  which 
we  have  discovered  on  the  head.” 

M.  Gendron  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
companions,  who  exchanged  significant  glances.  Per¬ 
haps  he  suspected  the  game  they  were  playing. 

“  The  crime  must  evidently  have  been  committed  as 
you  say,”  said  he. 

There  was  another  embarrassing  silence.  M.  Le- 
coq’s  obstinate  muteness  annoyed  Plantat,  who  finally 
asked  him : 

“  Have  you  seen  all  you  want  to  see  ?  ” 

“  All  for  to-day ;  I  shall  need  daylight  for  what  re¬ 
mains.  I  am  confident,  indeed,  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  detail  that  worries  me,  I  have  the  key  to  the 
mystery.” 

“  We  must  be  here,  then,  early  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  will  be  here  at  any  hour  you  will  name.” 

“  Your  search  finished,  we  will  go  together  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Domini,  at  Corbeil.” 

“  I  am  quite  at  your  orders.” 

There  was  another  pause. 

M.  Plantat  perceived  that  M.  Lecoq  guessed  his 
thoughts,  and  did  not  understand  the  detective’s  capri¬ 
ciousness  ;  a  little  while  before,  he  had  been  very  lo¬ 
quacious,  but  now  held  his  tongue.  M.  Lecoq,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  delighted  to  puzzle  the  old  man  a  little, 
and  formed  the  intention  to  astonish  him  the  next 
morning,  by  giving  him  a  report  which  should  faith¬ 
fully  reflect  all  his  ideas.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  out. 
his  lozenge-box,  and  was  intrusting  a  hundred  secrets 
to  the  portrait. 

“  Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  there  remains  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  except  to  retire.” 
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“  I  was  just  going  to  ask  permission  to  do  so,”  said 
M.  Lecoq.  “  I  have  been  fasting  ever  since  morning.” 

M.  Plantat  now  took  a  bold  step. 

“  Shall  you  return  to  Paris  to-night,  Monsieur  Le¬ 
coq  ?  ”  asked  he,  abruptly. 

“  No;  I  came  prepared  to  remain  over-night;  I’ve 
brought  my  night-gown,  which  I  left,  before  coming 
up  here,  at  the  little  roadside  inn  below.  I  shall  sup 
and  sleep  there.” 

“  You  will  be  poorly  off  at  the  Faithful  Grenadier,” 
said  the  old  justice  of  the  peace.  “  You  will  do  better 
to  come  and  dine  with  me.” 

“  You  are  really  too  good,  Monsieur - ” 

“  Besides,  we  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  so  you 
must  remain  the  night  with  me;  we  will  get  your 
night-clothes  as  we  pass  along.” 

M.  Lecoq  bowed,  flattered  and  grateful  for  the  invi¬ 
tation. 

“  And  I  shall  carry  you  off,  too,  Doctor,”  continued 
M.  Plantat,  “  whether  you  will  or  not.  Now,  don’t 
say  no.  If  you  insist  on  going  to  Corbeil  to-night,  we 
will  carry  you  over  after  supper.” 

The  operation  of  fixing  the  seals  was  speedily  con¬ 
cluded;  narrow  strips  of  parchment,  held  by  large 
waxen  seals,  were  affixed  to  all  the  doors,  as  well  as  to 
the  bureau  in  which  the  articles  gathered  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  investigation  had  been  deposited. 

IX 

Despite  the  haste  they  made,  it  was  nearly  ten 
o’clock  when  M.  Plantat  and  his  guests  quitted  the 
chateau  of  Valfeuillu.  Instead  of  taking  the  high 
road,  they  cut  across  a  pathway  which  ran  along  be- 
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side  Mme.  de  Lanascol’s  park,  and  led  diagonally  to 
the  wire  bridge ;  this  was  the  shortest  way  to  the  inn 
where  M.  Lecoq  had  left  his  slight  baggage.  As  they 
went  along,  M.  Plantat  grew  anxious  about  his  good 
friend,  M.  Courtois. 

“  What  misfortune  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  ”  said 
he  to  Dr.  Gendron. 

“  Thanks  to  the  stupidity  of  that  rascal  of  a  servant, 
we  learned  nothing  at  all.  This  letter  from  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Laurence  has  caused  the  trouble,  somehow.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  Faithful  Grenadier. 

A  big  red-faced  fellow  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  at 
the  door,  his  back  against  the  house.  He  was  talking 
with  a  railway  employee.  It  was  the  landlord. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  Plantat,”  he  cried,  “  what  a  hor¬ 
rible  affair  this  is !  Come  in,  come  in ;  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  folks  in  the  hall  who  saw  the  assassins.  What  a 
villain  old  Bertaud  is !  And  that  Guespin ;  ah,  I  would 
willingly  trudge  to  Corbeil  to  see  them  put  up  the 
scaffold!” 

“  A  little  charity,  Master  Lenfant ;  you  forget  that 
both  these  men  were  among  your  best  customers.” 

Master  Lenfant  was  confused  by  this  reply ;  but  his 
native  impudence  soon  regained  the  mastery. 

“  Fine  customers,  parbleu !  ”  he  answered,  “  this 
thief  of  a  Guespin  has  got  thirty  francs  of  mine  which 
I’ll  never  see  again.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  said  Plantat,  ironically.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  you  are  going  to  make  more  than  that  to-night, 
there’s  so  much  company  at  the  Orcival  festival.” 

During  this  brief  conversation,  M.  Lecoq  entered  the 
inn  for  his  night-gown.  His  office  being  no  longer  a 
secret,  he  was  not  now  welcomed  as  when  he  was  taken 
for  a  simple  retired  haberdasher.  Mme.  Lenfant,  a  lady 
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who  had  no  need  of  her  husband's  aid  to  show  penni¬ 
less  sots  the  door,  scarcely  deigned  to  answer  him. 
When  he  asked  how  much  he  owed,  she  responded, 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  “  Nothing.”  When  he 
returned  to  the  door,  his  night-gown  in  hand,  M.  Plan- 
tat  said : 

“  Let’s  hurry,  for  I  want  to  get  news  of  our  poor 
mayor.” 

The  three  hastened  their  steps,  and  the  old  justice  of 
the  peace,  oppressed  with  sad  presentiments,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  combat  them,  continued  : 

“  If  anything  had  happened  at  the  mayor’s,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  informed  of  it  by  this  time.  Per¬ 
haps  Laurence  has  written  that  she  is  ill,  or  a  little  in¬ 
disposed.  Madame  Courtois,  who  is  the  best  woman 
in  the  world,  gets  excited  about  nothing ;  she  probably 
wanted  to  send  her  husband  for  Laurence  at  once. 
You’ll  see  that  it’s  some  false  alarm.” 

No ;  some  catastrophe  had  happened.  A  number  of 
the  village  women  were  standing  before  the  mayor’s 
gate.  Baptiste,  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  was  ranting 
and  gesticulating.  But  at  M.  Plantat’s  approach,  the 
women  fled  like  a  troop  of  frightened  gulls.  The  old 
man’s  unexpected  appearance  annoyed  the  placid  Bap¬ 
tiste  not  a  little,  for  he  was  interrupted,  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  his  audience,  in  the  midst  of  a  superb  ora¬ 
torical  flight.  As  he  had  a  great  fear  of  M.  Plantat, 
however,  he  dissimulated  his  chagrin  with  his  habitual 
smile. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  cried  he,  when  M.  Plantat  was  three  steps 
off,  “  ah,  what  an  affair !  I  was  going  for  you - ” 

“  Does  your  master  wish  me?  ” 

“  More  than  you  can  think.  He  ran  so  fast  from 
Valfeuillu  here,  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him. 
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He’s  not  usually  fast,  you  know ; '  but  you  ought  to 
have  seen  him  this  time,  fat  as  he  is !  ” 

M.  Plantat  stamped  impatiently. 

“  Well,  we  got  here  at  last,”  resumed  the  man,  “  and 
monsieur  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  madame  sobbing  like  a  Magdalene.  He  was  so 
out  of  breath  he  could  scarcely  speak.  His  eyes  stuck 
out  of  his  head,  and  he  stuttered  like  this — ‘  What’s — 
the — matter?  What’s  the — matter?’  Madame,  who 
couldn’t  speak  either,  held  out  mademoiselle’s  letter, 
which  she  had  in  her  hand.” 

The  three  auditors  were  on  coals  of  fire ;  the  rogue 
perceived  it,  and  spoke  more  and  more  slowly. 

“  Then  monsieur  took  the  letter,  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  at  a  glance  read  it  through.  He  cried  out 
hoarsely,  thus :  ‘  Oh  !  ’  then  he  went  to  beating  the  air 
with  his  hands,  like  a  swimming  dog ;  then  he  walked 
up  and  down  and  fell,  pouf!  like  a  bag,  his  face  on  the 
floor.  That  was  all.” 

“  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  cried  all  three  in  the  same  breath. 

“  Oh,  no ;  you  shall  see,”  responded  Baptiste,  with 
a  placid  smile. 

M.  Lecoq  was  a  patient  man,  but  not  so  patient  as 
you  might  think.  Irritated  by  the  manner  of  Bap¬ 
tiste’s  recital,  he  put  down  his  bundle,  seized  the  man’s 
arm  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  he  whisked 
a  light  flexible  cane,  and  said : 

*'  Look  here,  fellow,  I  want  you  to  hurry  up,  you 
know.” 

That  was  all  he  said ;  the  servant  was  terribly  afraid 
of  this  little  blond  man,  with  a  strange  voice,  and  a  fist 
harder  than  a  vice.  He  went  on  very  rapidly  this  time, 
his  eye  fixed  on  M.  Lecoq’s  rattan. 

“  Monsieur  had  an  attack  of  vertigo.  All  the  house 
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was  in  confusion  ;•  everybody  except  I,  lost  their  heads ; 
it  occurred  to  me  to  go  for  a  doctor,  and  I  started  off 
for  one — for  Doctor  Gendron,  whom  I  knew  to  be  at 
the  chateau,  or  the  doctor  near  by,  or  the  apothecary — 
it  mattered  not  who.  By  good  luck,  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ner,-  I  came  upon  Robelot,  the  bone-setter — ‘  Come, 
follow  me/  said  I.  He  did  so ;  sent  away  those  who 
were  tending  monsieur,  and  bled  him  in  both  arms. 
Shortly  after,  he  breathed,  then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  spoke.  Now  he  is  quite  restored,  and  is  lying 
on  one  of  the  drawing-room  lounges,  crying  with  all 
his  might.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  Monsieur 
Plantat,  and  I - ” 

“And — Mademoiselle  Laurence?”  asked  M.  Plan¬ 
tat,  with  a  trembling  voice.  Baptiste  assumed  a  tragic 
pose. 

“  Ah,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  don’t  ask  me  about  her 
— ’tis  heartrending !  ” 

The  doctor  and  M.  Plantat  heard  no  more,  but  hur¬ 
ried  in ;  M.  Lecoq  followed,  having  confided  his  night¬ 
gown  to  Baptiste,  with,  “  Carry  that  to  M.  Plantat’s — 
quick !  ” 

Misfortune,  when  it  enters  a  house,  seems  to  leave 
its  fatal  imprint  on  the  very  threshold.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  really  so,  but  it  is  the  feeling  which  those  who  are 
summoned  to  it  experience.  As  the  physician  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace  traversed  the  court-yard,  this  house, 
usually  so  gay  and  hospitable,  presented  a  mournful 
aspect.  Lights  were  seen  coming  and  going  in  the 
upper  story.  Mile.  Lucile,  the  mayor’s  youngest 
daughter,  had  had  a  nervous  attack,  and  was  being 
tended.  A  young  girl,  who  served  as  Laurence’s 
maid,  was  seated  in  the  vestibule,  on  the  lower  stair, 
weeping  bitterly.  Several  domestics  were  there  also. 
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frightened,  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  all 
this  fright.  The  drawing-room  door  was  wide  open; 
the  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  two  candles;  Mme. 
Courtois  lay  rather  than  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair  near 
the  fireplace.  Her  husband  was  reclining  on  a  lounge 
near  the  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  They 
had  taken  off  his  coat  and  had  torn  away  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  and  flannel  vest,  when  he  was  to  be  bled. 
There  wrere  strips  of  cotton  wrapped  about  his  naked 
arms.  A  small  man,  habited  like  a  well-to-do  Parisian 
artisan,  stood  near  the  door,  with  an  embarrassed  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance.  It  was  Robelot,  who  had  re¬ 
mained,  lest  any  new  exigency  for  his  services  should 
arise. 

The  entrance  of  his  friend  startled  M.  Courtois  from 
the  sad  stupor  into  which  he  had  been  plunged.  He 
got  up  and  staggered  into  the  arms  of  the  worthy  Plan- 
tat,  saying,  in  a  broken  voice : 

“  Ah,  my  friend,  I  am  most  miserable — most  wretch¬ 
ed!” 

The  poor  mayor  was  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognizable.  He  was  no  longer  the  happy  man  of 
the  world,  with  smiling  face,  firm  look,  the  pride  of 
which  betrayed  plainly  his  self-importance  and  pros¬ 
perity.  In  a  few  hours  he  had  grown  twenty  years 
older.  He  was  broken,  overwhelmed;  his  thoughts 
wandered  in  a  sea  of  bitterness.  He  could  only  repeat, 
vacantly,  again  and  again : 

“  Wretched !  most  wretched !  ” 

M.  Plantat  was  the  right  sort  of  a  friend  for  such  a 
time.  He  led  M.  Courtois  back  to  the  sofa  and  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in  his  own, 
forced  him  to  calm  his  grief.  He  recalled  to  him  that 
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his  wife,  the  companion  of  his  life,  remained  to  him,  to 
mourn  the  dear  departed  with  him.  Had  he  not  an¬ 
other  daughter  to  cherish?  But  the  poor  man  was  in 
no  state  to  listen  to  all  this. 

“  Ah,  my  friend,”  said  he  shuddering,  “  you  do  not 
know  all!  If  she  had  died  here,  in  the  midst  of  us, 
comforted  by  our  tender  care,  my  despair  would  be 
great;  but  nothing  compared  with  that  which  now 
tortures  me.  If  you  only  knew - ” 

M.  Plantat  rose,  as  if  terrified  by  what  he  was  about 
to  hear. 

“  But  who  can  tell,”  pursued  the  wretched  man, 
“  where  or  how  she  died  ?  Oh,  my  Laurence,  was 
there  no  one  to  hear  your  last  agony  and  save  you? 
What  has  become  of  you,  so  young  and  happy  ?  ” 

He  rose,  shaking  with  anguish  and  cried : 

“  Let  us  go,  Plantat,  and  look  for  her  at  the 
Morgue.”  Then  he  fell  back  again,  muttering  the 
lugubrious  word,  “  the  Morgue.” 

The  witnesses  of  this  scene  remained  mute,  motion¬ 
less,  rigid,  holding  their  breath.  The  stifled  sobs  and 
groans  of  Mme.  Courtois  and  the  little  maid  alone 
broke  the  silence. 

“  You  know  that  I  am  your  friend — your  best 
friend,”  said  M.  Plantat,  softly;  “confide  in  me — tell 
me  all.” 

“  Well,”  commenced  M.  Courtois,  “know  ” — but  his 
tears  choked  his  utterance,  and  he  could  not  go  on. 
Holding  out  a  crumpled  letter,  wet  with  tears,  he  stam¬ 
mered  : 

“  Here,  read — it  is  her  last  letter.” 

M.  Plantat  approached  the  table,  and,  not  without 
difficulty,  read : 
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“  Dearly  Beloved  Parents — 

“  Forgive,  forgive,  I  beseech  you,  your  unhappy 
daughter,  the  distress  she  is  about  to  cause  you.  Alas ! 
I  have  been  very  guilty,  but  the  punishment  is  terrible  ! 
In  a  day  of  wandering,  I  forgot  all — the  example  and 
advice  of  my  dear,  sainted  mother,  my  most  sacred, 
duty,  and  your  tenderness.  I  could  not,  no,  I  could  not 
resist  him  who  wept  before  me  in  swearing  for  me  an 
eternal  love — and  who  has  abandoned  me.  Now,  all 
is  over;  I  am  lost,  lost.  I  cannot  long  conceal  my 
dreadful  sin.  Oh,  dear  parents,  do  not  curse  me.  I 
am  your  daughter — I  cannot  bear  to  face  contempt,  I 
will  not  survive  my  dishonor. 

“  When  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  shall  have  ceased  to 
live;  I  shall  have  quitted  my  aunt’s,  and  shall  have 
gone  far  away,  where  no  one  will  find  me.  There  I 
shall  end  my  misery  and  despair.  Adieu,  then,  oh,  be¬ 
loved  parents,  adieu!  I  would  that  I  could,  for  the 
last  time,  beg  your  forgiveness  on  my  knees.  My  dear 
mother,  my  good  father,  have  pity  on  a  poor  wanderer ; 
pardon  me,  forgive  me.  Never  let  my  sister  Lucile 
know.  Once  more,  adieu — I  have  courage — honor 
commands !  For  you  is  the  last  prayer  and  supreme 
thought  of  your  poor  Laurence.” 

Great  tears  rolled  silently  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks 
as  he  deciphered  this  sad  letter.  A  cold,  mute,  terri¬ 
ble  anger  shrivelled  the  muscles  of  his  face.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice: 

“  Wretch !  ” 

M.  Courtois  heard  this  exclamation. 

“  Ah,  yes,  wretch  indeed,”  he  cried,  “  this  vile  villain 
who  has  crept  in  in  the  dark,  and  stolen  my  dearest 
treasure,  my  darling  child !  Alas,  she  knew  nothing  of 
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life.  He  whispered  into  her  ear  those  fond  words 
which  make  the  hearts  of  all  young  girls  throb ;  she 
had  faith  in  him;  and  now  he  abandons  her.  Oh,  if 
I  knew  who  he  was — if  I  knew - ” 

He  suddenly  interrupted  himself.  A  ray  of  intelli¬ 
gence  had  just  illumined  the  abyss  of  despair  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  a  young  girl  is  not  thus  abandoned, 
when  she  has  a  dowry  of  a  million,  unless  for  some 
good  reason.  Love  passes  away;  avarice  remains. 
The  infamous  wretch  was  not  free — he  was  married. 
He  could  only  be  the  Count  de  Tremorel.  It  is  he  who 
has  killed  my  child.” 

The  profound  silence  which  succeeded  proved  to  him 
that  his  conjecture  was  shared  by  those  around  him. 

“  I  was  blind,  blind !  ”  cried  he.  “  For  I  received 
him  at  my  house,  and  called  him  my  friend.  Oh,  have 
I  not  a  right  to  a  terrible  vengeance  ?  ” 

But  the  crime  at  Valfeuillu  occurred  to  him ;  and  it 
was  with  a  tone  of  deep  disappointment  that  he  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“And  not  to  be  able  to  revenge  myself!  I  could 
not,  then,  kill  him  with  my  own  hands,  see  him  suffer 
for  hours,  hear  him  beg  for  mercy !  He  is  dead.  He 
has  fallen  under  the  blows  of  assassins,  less  vile  than 
himself.” 

The  doctor  and  M.  Plantat  strove  to  comfort  the  un¬ 
happy  man ;  but  he  went  on,  excited  more  and  more 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“  Oh,  Laurence,  my  beloved,  why  did  you  not  con¬ 
fide  in  me  ?  You  feared  my  anger,  as  if  a  father  would 
ever  cease  to  love  his  child.  Lost,  degraded,  fallen  to 
the  ranks  of  the  vilest,  I  would  still  love  thee.  Were 
you  not  my  own?  Alas!  you  knew  not  a  father's 
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heart.  A  father  does  not  pardon;  he  forgets.  You 
might  still  have  been  happy,  my  lost  love.” 

He  wept;  a  thousand  memories  of  the  time  when 
Laurence  was  a  child  and  played  about  his  knees  re¬ 
curred  to  his  mind ;  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday. 

“  Oh,  my  daughter,  was  it  that  you  feared  the  world 
— the  wicked,  hypocritical  world?  But  we  should 
have  gone  away.  I  should  have  left  Orcival,  resigned 
my  office.  We  should  have  settled  down  far  away,  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy. 
With  money  all  is  possible.  All?  No!  I  have  mill¬ 
ions,  and  yet  my  daughter  has  killed  herself.” 

He  concealed  his  face  in  his  hands ;  his  sobs  choked 
him. 

“  And  not  to  know  what  has  become  of  her !  ”  he 
continued.  “  Is  it  not  frightful  ?  What  death  did  she 
choose?  You  remember,  Doctor,  and  you,  Plantat, 
her  beautiful  curls  about  her  pure  forehead,  her  great, 
trembling  eyes,  her  long  curved  lashes?  Her  smile 
— do  you  know,  it  was  the  sun’s  ray  of  my  life.  I  so 
loved  her  voice,  and  her  mouth  so  fresh,  which  gave 
me  such  warm,  loving  kisses.  Dead!  Lost!  And 
not  to  know  what  has  become  of  her  sweet  form — per¬ 
haps  abandoned  in  the  mire  of  some  river.  Do  you 
recall  the  countess’s  body  this  morning?  It  will  kill 
me !  Oh,  my  child — that  I  might  see  her  one  hour — 
one  minute — that  I  might  give  her  cold  lips  one  last 
kiss!” 

M.  Lecoq  strove  in  vain  to  prevent  a  warm  tear 
which  ran  from  his  eyes,  from  falling.  M.  Lecoq  was 
a  stoic  on  principle,  and  by  profession.  But  the  deso¬ 
late  words  of  the  poor  father  overcame  him.  Forget¬ 
ting  that  his  emotion  would  be  seen,  he  came  out  from 
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the  shadow  where  he  had  stood,  and  spoke  to  M. 
Courtois : 

“  I,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  of  the  detectives,  give  you  my 
honor  that  I  will  find  Mademoiselle  Laurence's  body.” 

The  poor  mayor  grasped  desperately  at  this  prom¬ 
ise,  as  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw. 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  will  find  her,  won't  we  ?  You  will  help 
me.  They  say  that  to  the  police  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible — that  they  see  and  know  everything.  We  will 
see  what  has  become  of  my  child.” 

He  went  toward  M.  Lecoq,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand: 

“  Thank  you,”  added  he,  “  you  are  a  good  man.  I 
received  you  ill  a  while  ago,  and  judged  you  with  fool¬ 
ish  pride:  forgive  me.  We  will  succeed — you  will  see, 
we  will  aid  each  other,  we  will  put  all  the  police  on  the 
scent,  we  will  search  through  France,  money  will  do 
it — I  have  it — I  have  millions — take  them - ” 

His  energies  were  exhausted :  he  staggered  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  lounge. 

“  He  must  not  remain  here  long,”  muttered  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  Plantat’s  ear,  “  he  must  get  to  bed.  A  brain 
fever,  after  such  excitement,  would  not  surprise  me.” 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  at  once  approached 
Mme.  Courtois,  who  still  reclined  in  the  arm-chair, 
apparently  having  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  and  oblivious  in  her  grief. 

“  Madame !  ”  said  he,  “  Madame !  ” 

She  shuddered  and  rose,  with  a  wandering  air. 

“  It  is  my  fault,”  said  she,  “  my  miserable  fault !  A 
mother  should  read  her  daughter’s  heart  as  in  a  book. 
I  did  not  suspect  Laurence’s  secret ;  I  am  a  most  un¬ 
happy  mother.” 

The  doctor  also  came  to  her. 
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“  Madame,”  said  he,  in  an  imperious  tone,  “  your 
husband  must  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  His 
condition  is  very  serious,  and  a  little  sleep  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  will  have  a  potion  prepared - ” 

“  Oh,  my  God !  ”  cried  the  poor  lady,  wringing  her 
hands,  in  the  fear  of  a  new  misfortune,  as  bitter  as  the 
first ;  which,  however,  restored  her  to  her  presence  of 
mind.  She  called  the  servants,  who  assisted  the  may¬ 
or  to  regain  his  chamber.  Mme.  Courtois  also  re¬ 
tired,  followed  by  the  doctor.  Three  persons  only  re¬ 
mained  in  the  drawing-room — Plantat,  Lecoq,  and 
Robelot,  who  still  stood  near  the  door. 

“  Poor  Laurence !  ”  murmured  Plantat.  “  Poor 
girl!” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  her  father  is  most  to  be  pitied,” 
remarked  M.  Lecoq.  “  Such  a  blow,  at  his  age,  may 
be  more  than  he  can  bear.  Even  should  he  recover, 
his  life  is  broken.” 

“  I  had  a  sort  of  presentiment,”  said  the  other,  “  that 
this  misfortune  would  come.  I  had  guessed  Lau¬ 
rence’s  secret,  but  I  guessed  it  too  late.” 

“  And  you  did  not  try - ” 

“  What  ?  In  a  delicate  case  like  this,  when  the 
honor  of  a  family  depends  on  a  word,  one  must  be  cir¬ 
cumspect.  What  could  I  do?  Put  Courtois  on  his 
guard?  Clearly  not.  He  would  have  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  me.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  will  listen  to 
nothing,  and  whom  the  brutal  fact  alone  can  unde¬ 
ceive.” 

“  You  might  have  dealt  with  the  Count  de  Tre- 
morel.” 

“  The  count  would  have  denied  all.  He  would  have 
asked  what  right  I  had  to  interfere  in  his  affairs.” 

“  But  the  girl?  ” 
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M.  Plantat  sighed  heavily. 

“  Though  I  detest  mixing  up  with  what  does  not 
concern  me,  I  did  try  one  day  to  talk  with  her.  With 
infinite  precaution  and  delicacy,  and  without  letting 
her  see  that  I  knew  all,  I  tried  to  show  her  the  abyss 
near  which  she  was  drawing.” 

“  And  what  did  she  reply?  ” 

“  Nothing.  She  laughed  and  joked,  as  women  who 
have  a  secret  which  they  wish  to  conceal,  do.  Besides, 
I  could  not  get  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone  with  her, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  act,  I  knew — for  I  was  her  best 
friend — before  committing  this  imprudence  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  her.  Not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  come 
to  my  garden  and  cull  my  rarest  flowers — and  I  would 
not,  look  you,  give  one  of  my  flowers  to  the  Pope  him¬ 
self.  She  had  instituted  me  her  florist  in  ordinary. 
For  her  sake  I  collected  my  briars  of  the  Cape - ” 

He  was  talking  on  so  wide  of  his  subject  that  M. 
Lecoq  could  not  repress  a  roguish  smile.  The  old  man 
was  about  to  proceed  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
hall,  and  looking  up  he  observed  Robelot  for  the  first 
time.  His  face  at  once  betrayed  his  great  annoy¬ 
ance. 

“  You  were  there,  were  you  ?  ”  he  said. 

The  bone-setter  smiled  obsequiously. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  quite  at  your  service.” 

“You  have  been  listening,  eh?” 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  was  waiting  to  see  if  Madame 
Courtois  had  any  commands  for  me.” 

A  sudden  reflection  occurred  to  M.  Plantat ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eye  changed.  He  winked  at  M.  Lecoq 
to  call  his  attention,  and  addressing  the  bone-setter  in 
a  milder  tone,  said :  “  Come  here,  Master  Robelot.” 

M.  Lecoq  had  read  the  man  at  a  glance.  Robelot 
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was  a  small,  insignificant-looking  man,  but  really  of 
herculean  strength.  His  hair,  cut  short  behind,  fell 
over  his  large,  intelligent  forehead.  His  eyes  shone 
with  the  fire  of  covetousness,  and  expressed,  when  he 
forgot  to  guard  them,  a  cynical  boldness.  A  sly  smile 
was  always  playing  about  his  thin  lips,  beneath  which 
there  was  no  beard.  A  little  way  off,  with  his  slight 
figure  and  his  beardless  face,  he  looked  like  a  Paris 
gamin — one  of  those  little  wretches  who  are  the  es¬ 
sence  of  all  corruption,  whose  imagination  is  more 
soiled  than  the  gutters  where  they  search  for  lost  pen¬ 
nies. 

Robelot  advanced  several  steps,  smiling  and  bowing. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  he,  “  Monsieur  has,  by  chance,  need 
of  me?” 

“  None  whatever,  Master  Robelot,  I  only  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  happening  in  so  apropos,  to  bleed 
Monsieur  Courtois.  Your  lancet  has,  doubtless,  saved 
his  life.” 

“  It’s  quite  possible.” 

“  Monsieur  Courtois  is  generous — he  will  amply 
recompense  this  great  service.” 

“  Oh,  I  shall  ask  him  nothing.  Thank  God,  I  want 
nobody’s  help.  If  I  am  paid  my  due,  I  am  content.” 

“  I  know  that  well  enough ;  you  are  prosperous — 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied.” 

M.  Plantat’s  tone  was  friendly,  almost  paternal.  He 
was  deeply  interested,  evidently,  in  Robelot’s  pros¬ 
perity. 

“  Satisfied !  ”  resumed  the  bone-setter.  “  Not  so 
much  as  you  might  think.  Life  is  very  dear  for  poor 
people.” 

“  But,  haven’t  you  just  purchased  an  estate  near 
d’Evry?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

“  And  a  nice  place,  too,  though  a  trifle  damp.  Hap¬ 
pily  you  have  stone  to  fill  it  in  with,  on  the  land  that 
you  bought  of  the  widow  Frapesle.” 

Robelot  had  never  seen  the  old  justice  of  the  peace 
so  talkative,  so  familiar ;  he  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

“  Three  wretched  pieces  of  land !  ”  said’  he. 

“  Not  so  bad  as  you  talk  about.  Then  you’ve  also 
bought  something  in  the  way  of  mines,  at  auction, 
haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Just  a  bunch  of  nothing  at  all.” 

“  True,  but  it  pays  well.  It  isn’t  so  bad,  you  see,  to 
be  a  doctor  without  a  diploma.” 

Robelot  had  been  several  times  prosecuted  for  il¬ 
legal  practicing;  so  he  thought  he  ought  to  protest 
against  this. 

“  If  I  cure  people,”  said  he,  “  I’m  not  paid  for  it.” 

“  Then  your  trade  in  herbs  isn’t  what  has  enriched 
you.” 

The  conversation  was  becoming  a  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  The  bone-setter  was  beginning  to  be  restless. 

“  Oh,  I  make  something  out  of  the  herbs,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“  And  as  you  are  thrifty,  you  buy  land.” 

“  I’ve  also  got  some  cattle  and  horses,  which  bring 
in  something.  I  raise  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.” 

“  Also  without  diploma  ?  ” 

Robelot  waxed  disdainful. 

“  A  piece  of  parchment  does  not  make  science.  I 
don’t  fear  the  men  of  the  schools.  I  study  animals  in 
the  fields  and  the  stable,  without  bragging.  I  haven’t 
my  equal  for  raising  them,  nor  for  knowing  their  dis¬ 
eases.” 

M.  Plantat’s  tone  became  more  and  more  winning. 
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“  I  know  that  you  are  a  bright  fellow,  full  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Doctor  Gendron,  with  whom  you  served,  was 
praising  your  cleverness  a  moment  ago.” 

The  bone-setter  shuddered,  not  so  imperceptibly  as 
to  escape  Plantat,  who  continued :  “  Yes,  the  good  doc¬ 
tor  said  he  never  had  so  intelligent  an  assistant.  ‘  Rob¬ 
elot,’  said  he,  *  has  such  an  aptitude  for  chemistry,  and 
so  much  taste  for  it  besides,  that  he  understands  as  well 
as  I  many  of  the  most  delicate  operations.’  ” 

“  Parbleu !  I  did  my  best,  for  I  was  well  paid,  and  I 
was  always  fond  of  learning.” 

“  And  you  were  an  apt  scholar  at  Doctor  Gendron’s, 
Master  Robelot ;  he  makes  some  very  curious  studies. 
His  work  and  experience  on  poisons  are  above  all  re¬ 
markable.” 

Robelot’s  uneasiness  became  apparent;  his  look 
wavered. 

“  Yes”’  returned  he,  “  I  have  seen  some  strange  ex¬ 
periments.” 

“  Well,  you  see,  you  may  think  yourself  lucky — for 
the  doctor  is  going  to  have  a  splendid  chance  to  study 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  want  you  to 
assist  him.” 

But  Robelot  was  too  shrewd  not  to  have  already 
guessed  that  this  cross-examination  had  a  purpose. 
What  was  M.  Plantat  after?  he  asked  himself,  not 
without  a  vague  terror.  And,  going  over  in  his  mind 
the  questions  which  had  been  asked,  and  the  answers 
he  had  given,  and  to  what  these  questions  led,  he  trem¬ 
bled.  He  thought  to  escape  further  questioning  by 
saying: 

“  I  am  always  at  my  old  master’s  orders  when  he 
needs  me.” 

“  He’ll  need  you,  be  assured,”  said  M.  Plantat,  who 
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added,  in  a  careless  tone,  which  his  rapid  glance  at 
Robelot  belied,  “  The  interest  attaching  to  this  case 
will  be  intense,  and  the  task  difficult.  Monsieur  Sau- 
vresy’s  body  is  to  be  disinterred.” 

Robelot  was  certainly  prepared  for  something 
strange,  and  he  was  armed  with  all  his  audacity.  But 
the  name  of  Sauvresy  fell  upon  his  head  like  the  stroke 
of  a  club,  and  he  stammered,  in  a  choked  voice : 

“  Sauvresy !  ” 

M.  Plantat  had  already  turned  his  head,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  indifferent  tone : 

“  Yes,  Sauvresy  is  to  be  exhumed.  It  is  suspected 
that  his  death  was  not  wholly  a  natural  one.  You  see, 
justice  always  has  its  suspicions.” 

Robelot  leaned  against  the  wall  so  as  not  to  fall. 
M.  Plantat  proceeded : 

“  So  Doctor  Gendron  has  been  applied  to.  He  has, 
as  you  know,  found  reactive  drugs  which  betray  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the 
substances  submitted  to  him  for  analysis.  He  has 
spoken  to  me  of  a  certain  sensitive  paper - ” 

Appealing  to  all  his  energy,  Robelot  forced  himself 
to  stand  up  and  resume  a  calm  countenance. 

“  I  know  Doctor  Gendron’s  process,”  said  he,  “  but 
I  don’t  see  who  could  be  capable  of  the  suspicions  of 
which  you  speak.” 

“  I  think  there  are  more  than  suspicions,”  resumed 
M.  Plantat.  “  Madame  de  Tremorel,  you  know,  has 
been  murdered:  her  papers  have,  of  course,  been  ex¬ 
amined;  letters  have  been  found,  with  very  damaging 
revelations,  receipts,  and  so  on.” 

Robelot,  apparently,  was  once  more  self-possessed; 
he  forced  himself  to  answer: 

“  Bast !  let  us  hope  that  justice  is  in  the  wrong.” 
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Then,  such  was  this  man’s  self-control,  despite  a 
nervous  trembling  which  shook  his  whole  body  as  the 
wind  does  the  leaves,  that  he  added,  constraining  his 
thin  lips  to  form  a  smile : 

“  Madame  Courtois  does  not  come  down ;  I  am  wait¬ 
ed  for  at  home,  and  will  drop  in  again  to-morrow. 
Good-evening,  gentlemen.” 

He  walked  away,  and  soon  the  sand  in  the  court  was 
heard  creaking  with  his  steps.  As  he  went,  he  stag¬ 
gered  like  a  drunken  man. 

M.  Lecoq  went  up  to  M.  Plantat,  and  taking  off  his 
hat: 

“  I  surrender,”  said  he,  “  and  bow  to  you ;  you  are 
great,  like  my  master,  the  great  Tabaret.” 

The  detective’s  amour-propre  was  clearly  aroused; 
his  professional  zeal  was  inspired;  he  found  himself 
before  a  great  crime — one  of  those  crimes  which  triple 
the  sale  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Courts .  Doubtless  many 
of  its  details  escaped  him :  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
starting-point ;  but  he  saw  the  way  clearing  before  him. 
He  had  surprised  Plantat’s  theory,  and  had  followed 
the  train  of  his  thought  step  by  step ;  thus  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  complications  of  the  crime  which  seemed  so 
simple  to  M.  Domini.  His  subtle  mind  had  connected 
together  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  during  the  day,  and  now  he  sincerely 
admired  the  old  justice  of  the  peace.  As  he  gazed  at 
his  beloved  portrait,  he  thought,  “  Between  the  two  of 
1  us — this  old  fox  and  I — we  will  unravel  the  whole 
web.”  He  would  not,  however,  show  himself  to  be 
inferior  to  his  companion. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  while  you  were  questioning 
this  rogue,  who  will  be  very  useful  to  us,  I  did  not 
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lose  any  time.  I’ve  been  looking  about,  under  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  so  on,  and  have  found  this  slip  of  paper/’ 

“  Let’s  see.” 

“  It  is  the  envelope  of  the  young  lady’s  letter.  Do 
you  know  where  her  aunt,  whom  she  was  visiting, 
lives?” 

“  At  Fontainebleau,  I  believe.” 

“  Ah ;  well,  this  envelope  is  stamped  *  Paris,’  Saint- 
Lazare  branch  post-office.  I  know  this  stamp  proves 
nothing - ” 

“  It  is,  of  course,  an  indication.” 

“  That  is  not  all ;  I  have  read  the  letter  itself — it  was 
here  on  the  table.” 

M.  Plantat  frowned  involuntarily. 

“  It  was,  perhaps,  a  liberty,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq, 
“  but  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Well,  you  have  read 
this  letter ;  but  have  you  studied  it,  examined  the  hand¬ 
writing,  weighed  the  words,  remarked  the  context  of 
the  sentences  ?  ” 

“  Ah,”  cried  Plantat,  “  I  was  not  mistaken  then — 
you  had  the  same  idea  strike  you  that  occurred  to 
me!” 

And,  in  the  energy  of  his  excitement  he  seized  the 
detective’s  hands  and  pressed  them  as  if  he  were  an  old 
friend.  They  were  about  to  resume  talking  when  a 
step  was  heard  on  the  staircase;  and  presently  Dr. 
Gendron  appeared. 

“  Courtois  is  better,”  said  he,  “  he  is  in  a  doze,  and 
will  recover.” 

“We  have  nothing  more,  then,  to  keep  us  here,” 
returned  M.  Plantat.  “  Let’s  be  off.  Monsieur  Le¬ 
coq  must  be  half  dead  with  hunger.” 

As  they  went  away,  M.  Lecoq  slipped  Laurence’s 
letter,  with  the  envelope,  into  his  pocket. 
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M.  Plantat’s  house  was  small  and  narrow;  a  phi¬ 
losopher’s  house.  Three  large  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  four  chambers  in  the  first  story,  an  attic  under 
the  roof  for  the  servants,  composed  all  its  apartments. 
Everywhere  the  carelessness  of  a  man  who  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  world  into  himself,  for  years,  ceasing 
to  have  the  least  interest  in  the  objects  which  surround 
him,  was  apparent.  The  furniture  was  shabby,  though 
it  had  been  elegant ;  the  mouldings  had  come  off,  the 
clocks  had  ceased  to  keep  time,  the  chairs  showed  the 
stuffing  of  their  cushions,  the  curtains,  in  places,  were 
faded  by  the  sun.  The  library  alone  betrayed  a  daily 
care  and  attention. 

Long  rows  of  books  in  calf  and  gilt  were  ranged 
on  the  carved  oaken  shelves,  a  movable  table  near  the 
fireplace  contained  M.  Plantat’s  favorite  books,  the 
discreet  friends  of  his  solitude.  A  spacious  conserva¬ 
tory,  fitted  with  every  accessory  and  convenience,  was 
his  only  luxury.  In  it  flourished  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  varieties  of  briars. 

Two  servants,  the  widow  Petit,  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  and  Louis,  gardener,  inhabited  the  house.  If 
they  did  not  make  it  a  noisy  one,  it  was  because  Plan- 
tat,  who  talked  little,  detested  also  to  hear  others  talk. 
Silence  was  there  a  despotic  law.  It  was  very  hard 
for  Mme.  Petit,  especially  at  first.  She  was  very  talk¬ 
ative,  so  talkative  that  when  she  found  no  one  to 
chat  with,  she  went  to  confession;  to  confess  was  to 
chat.  She  came  near  leaving  the  place  twenty  times ; 
but  the  thought  of  an  assured  pension  restrained  her. 
Gradually  she  became  accustomed  to  govern  her 
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tongue,  and  to  this  cloistral  silence.  But  she  revenged 
herself  outside  for  the  privations  of  the  household,  and 
regained  among  the  neighbors  the  time  lost  at  home. 

She  was  very  much  wrought  up  on  the  day  of  the 
murder.  At  eleven  o’clock,  after  going  out  for  news, 
she  had  prepared  monsieur’s  dinner;  but  he  did  not 
appear.  She  waited  one,  two  hours,  five  hours,  keep¬ 
ing  her  water  boiling  for  the  eggs ;  no  monsieur.  She 
wanted  to  send  Louis  to  look  for  him,  but  Louis  being 
a  poor  talker  and  not  curious,  asked  her  to  go  herself. 
The  house  was  besieged  by  the  female  neighbors,  who, 
thinking  that  Mme.  Petit  ought  to  be  well  posted,  came 
for  news ;  no  news  to  give. 

Toward  five  o’clock,  giving  up  all  thought  of  break¬ 
fast,  she  began  to  prepare  for  dinner.  But  when  the 
village  bell  struck  eight  o’clock,  monsieur  had  not 
made  his  appearance.  At  nine,  the  good  woman  was 
beside  herself,  and  began  to  scold  Louis,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  watering  the  garden,  and,  seated  at  the 
kitchen  table,  was  soberly  eating  a  plate  of  soup. 

The  bell  rung. 

“  Ah,  there’s  monsieur,  at  last.” 

No,  it  was  not  monsieur,  but  a  little  boy,  whom  M. 
Plantat  had  sent  from  Valfeuillu  to  apprise  Mme. 
Petit  that  he  would  soon  return,  bringing  with  him  two 
guests  who  would  dine  and  sleep  at  the  house.  The 
worthy  woman  nearly  fainted.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  M.  Plantat  had  invited  anyone  to  dinner  for  five 
years.  There  was  some  mystery  at  the  bottom  of  it 
— so  thought  Mme.  Petit,  and  her  anger  doubled  with 
her  curiosity. 

“  To  order  a  dinner  at  this  hour,”  she  grumbled. 
“  Has  he  got  common-sense,  then  ?  ”  But  reflecting 
that  time  pressed,  she  continued : 
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“  Go  along,  Louis ;  this  is  not  the  moment  for  two 
feet  to  stay  in  one  shoe.  Hurry  up,  and  wring  three 
chickens'  heads ;  see  if  there  ain’t  some  ripe  grapes  in 
the  conservatory ;  bring  on  some  preserves ;  fetch  up 
some  wine  from  the  cellar !  ”  The  dinner  was  well 
advanced  when  the  bell  rung  again.  This  time  Bap¬ 
tiste  appeared,  in  exceeding  bad  humor,  bearing  M. 
Lecoq’s  night-gown. 

“  See  here,”  said  he  to  the  cook,  “  what  the  person, 
who  is  with  your  master,  gave  me  to  bring  here.” 

“  What  person?” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  He’s  a  spy  sent  down  from 
Paris  about  this  Valfeuillu  affair;  not  much  good, 
probably — ill-bred — a  brute — and  a  wretch.” 

“  But  he’s  not  alone  with  monsieur?  ” 

“  No ;  Doctor  Gendron  is  with  them.” 

Mme.  Petit  burned  to  get  some  news  out  of  Bap¬ 
tiste  ;  but  Baptiste  also  burned  to  get  back  and  know 
what  was  taking  place  at  his  master’s — so  off  he  went, 
without  having  left  any  news  behind. 

An  hour  or  more  passed,  and  Mme.  Petit  had  just 
angrily  declared  to  Louis  that  she  was  going  to  throw 
the  dinner  out  the  window,  when  her  master  at  last  ap¬ 
peared,  followed  by  his  guests.  They  had  not  ex¬ 
changed  a  word  after  they  left  the  mayor’s.  Aside 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  evening,  they  wished  to  re¬ 
flect,  and  to  resume  their  self-command.  Mme.  Petit 
found  it  useless  to  question  their  faces — they  told  her 
nothing.  But  she  did  not  agree  with  Baptiste  about 
M.  Lecoq :  she  thought  him  good-humored,  and  rather 
silly.  Though  the  party  was  less  silent  at  the  dinner- 
table,  all  avoided,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  any  allusion 
to  the  events  of  the  day.  No  one  would  ever  have 
thought  that  they  had  just  been  witnesses  of,  almost 
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actors  in,  the  Valfeuillu  drama,  they  were  so  calm,  and 
talked  so  glibly  of  indifferent  things.  From  time  to 
time,  indeed,  a  question  remained  unanswered,  or  a  re¬ 
ply  came  tardily;  but  nothing  of  the  sensations  and 
thoughts,  which  were  concealed  beneath  the  uttered 
commonplaces,  appeared  on  the  surface. 

Louis  passed  to  and  fro  behind  the  diners,  his  white 
cloth  on  his  arm,  carving  and  passing  the  wine. 
Mme.  Petit  brought  in  the  dishes,  and  came  in  thrice 
as  often  as  was  necessary,  her  ears  wide  open,  leaving 
the  door  ajar  as  often  as  she  dared.  Poor  woman ! 
she  had  prepared  an  excellent  dinner,  and  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  it. 

M.  Lecoq  was  fond  of  tit-bits;  yet,  when  Louis 
placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of  superb  grapes — quite  out 
of  season — his  mouth  did  not  so  much  as  expand  into 
a  smile.  Dr.  Gendron  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  what  he  had  eaten.  The  dinner  was  nearly  over, 
when  M.  Plantat  began  to  be  annoyed  by  the  con¬ 
straint  which  the  presence  of  the  servants  put  upon  the 
party.  He  called  to  the  cook : 

“  You  will  give  us  our  coffee  in  the  library,  and  may 
then  retire,  as  well  as  Louis.” 

“  But  these  gentlemen  do  not  know  their  rooms,” 
insisted  Mme.  Petit,  whose  eavesdropping  projects 
were  checked  by  this  order.  “  They  will,  perhaps, 
need  something.” 

“  I  will  show  them  their  rooms,”  said  M.  Plantat, 
dryly.  “  And  if  they  need  anything,  I  shall  be  here.” 

They  went  into  the  library.  M.  Plantat  brought  out 
a  box  of  cigars  and  passed  them  round : 

“  It  will  be  healthful  to  smoke  a  little  before  retir- 
ing.” 

M.  Lecoq  lit  an  aromatic  weed,  and  remarked : 
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“You  two  may  go  to  bed  if  you  like;  I  am  con¬ 
demned,  I  see,  to  a  sleepless  night.  But  before  I  go 
to  writing,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  things,  Monsieur 
Plantat” 

M.  Plantat  bowed  in  token  of  assent. 

“  We  must  resume  our  conversation,”  continued  the 
detective,  “  and  compare  our  inferences.  All  our 
lights  are  not  too  much  to  throw  a  little  daylight  upon 
this  affair,  which  is  one  of  the  darkest  I  have  ever  met 
with.  The  situation  is  dangerous,  and  time  presses. 
On  our  acuteness  depends  the  fate  of  several  innocent 
persons,  upon  whom  rest  very  serious  charges.  We 
have  a  theory :  but  Monsieur  Domini  also  has  one,  and 
his,  let  us  confess,  is  based  upon  material  facts,  while 
ours  rests  upon  very  disputable  sensations  and  logic.” 

“We  have  more  than  sensations,”  responded  M. 
Plantat. 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  the  doctor,  “  but  we  must 
prove  it.”  , 

“And  I  will  prove  it,  parbleu,”  cried  M.  Lecoq, 
eagerly.  “  The  affair  is  complicated  and  difficult — so 
much  the  better.  Eh !  If  it  were  simple,  I  would  go 
back  to  Paris  instanter,  and  to-morrow  I  would  send 
you  one  of  my  men.  I  leave  easy  riddles  to  infants. 
What  I  want  is  the  inexplicable  enigmas,  so  as  to  un¬ 
ravel  it ;  a  struggle,  to  show  my  strength ;  obstacles,  to 
conquer  them.” 

M.  Plantat  and  the  doctor  looked  steadily  at  the 
speaker.  He  was  as  if  transfigured.  It  was  the  same 
yellow-haired  and  whiskered  man,  in  a  long  overcoat : 
yet  the  voice,  the  physiognomy,  the  very  features,  had 
changed.  His  eyes  shone  with  the  fire  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  his  voice  was  metallic  and  vibrating,  his  imperi- 
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ous  gesture  affirmed  the  audacity  and  energy  of  his 
resolution. 

“  If  you  think,  my  friends,”  pursued  he,  “  that  they 
don’t  manufacture  detectives  like  me  at  so  much  a  year, 
you  are  right.  When  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  took 
service  with  an  astronomer,  as  his  calculator,  after  a 
long  course  of  study.  He  gave  me  my  breakfasts  and 
seventy  francs  a  month ;  by  means  of  which  I  dressed 
well,  and  covered  I  know  not  how  many  square  feet 
with  figures  daily.” 

M.  Lecoq  puffed  vigorously  at  his  cigar  a  moment, 
casting  a  curious  glance  at  M.  Plantat.  Then  he  re¬ 
sumed: 

“  Well,  you  may  imagine  that  I  wasn’t  the  happiest 
of  men.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  two  little  vices : 
I  loved  the  women,  and  I  loved  play.  All  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  My  salary  seemed  too  small,  and  while  I  added 
up  my  columns  of  figures,  I  was  looking  about  for  a 
way  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  means;  to  appropriate  somebody  else’s  money, 
shrewdly  enough  not  to  be  found  out.  I  thought  about 
it  day  and  night.  My  mind  was  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  I  formed  a  hundred  projects,  each  more  practica¬ 
ble  than  the  others.  I  should  frighten  you  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  half  of  what  I  imagined  in  those  days.  If  many 
thieves  of  my  calibre  existed,  you’d  have  to  blot  the 
word  ‘  property  ’  out  of  the  dictionary.  Precautions, 
as  well  as  safes,  would  be  useless.  Happily  for  men 
of  property,  criminals  are  idiots.” 

“  What  is  he  coming  to  ?  ”  thought  the  doctor. 

“  One  day,  I  became  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts.  I 
had  just  been  inventing  a  little  arrangement  by  which 
a  man  could  rob  any  banker  whatever  of  200,000  francs 
without  any  more  danger  or  difficulty  than  I  raise  this 
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cup.  So  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Well,  my  boy,  if  this  goes 
on  a  little  longer,  a  moment  will  come  when,  from  the 
idea,  you  will  naturally  proceed  to  the  practice.’  Hav¬ 
ing,  however,  been  born  an  honest  lad — a  mere  chance 
— and  being  determined  to  use  the  talents  which  nat¬ 
ure  had  given  me,  eight  days  afterward  I  bid  my  as¬ 
tronomer  good-morning,  and  went  to  the  prefecture. 
My  fear  of  being  a  burglar  drove  me  into  the  police.’ 

“  And  you  are  satisfied  with  the  exchange  ?  ”  asked 
Dr.  Gendron. 

“  I’  faith,  Doctor,  my  first  regret  is  yet  to  come.  I 
am  happy,  because  I  am  free  to  exercise  my  peculiar 
faculties  with  usefulness  to  my  race.  Existence  has  an 
enormous  attraction  for  me,  because  I  have  still  a  pas¬ 
sion  which  overrides  all  others — curiosity.” 

The  detective  smiled,  and  continued : 

“  There  are  people  who  have  a  mania  for  the  thea¬ 
tre.  It  is  like  my  own  mania.  Only,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  how  people  can  take  pleasure  in  the  wretched 
display  of  fictions,  which  are  to  real  life  what  a  tallow 
dip  is  to  the  sun.  It  seems  to  me  monstrous  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  interested  in  sentiments  which,  though  well 
represented,  are  fictitious.  What !  can  you  laugh  at  the 
witticisms  of  a  comedian,  whom  you  know  to  be  the 
struggling  father  of  a  family?  Can  you  pity  the  sad 
fate  of  the  poor  actress  who  poisons  herself,  when  you 
know  that  on  going  out  you  will  meet  her  on  the  boule¬ 
vards  ?  It’s  pitiable  !  ” 

“  Let’s  shut  up  the  theatres,”  suggested  Dr.  Gen¬ 
dron. 

“  I  am  more  difficult  to  please  than  the  public,”  re¬ 
turned  M.  Lecoq.  “  I  must  have  veritable  comedies, 
or  real  dramas.  My  theatre  is — society.  My  actors 
laugh  honestly,  or  weep  with  genuine  tears.  A  crime 
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is  committed — that  is  the  prologue ;  I  reach  the  scene, 
the  first  act  begins.  I  seize  at  a  glance  the  minutest 
shades  of  the  scenery.  Then  I  try  to  penetrate  the 
motives,  I  group  the  characters,  I  link  the  episodes  to 
the  central  fact,  I  bind  in  a  bundle  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  action  soon  reaches  the  crisis,  the  thread 
of  my  inductions  conducts  me  to  the  guilty  person ;  I 
divine  him,  arrest  him,  deliver  him  up.  Then  comes 
the  great  scene;  the  accused  struggles,  tries  tricks, 
splits  straws;  but  the  judge,  armed  with  the  arms  I 
have  forged  for  him,  overwhelms  the  wretch ;  he  does 
not  confess,  but  he  is  confounded.  And  how  many 
secondary  personages,  accomplices,  friends,  enemies, 
witnesses  are  grouped  about  the  principal  criminal ! 
Some  are  terrible,  frightful,  gloomy — others  grotesque. 
And  you  know  not  what  the  ludicrous  in  the  horrible 
is.  My  last  scene  is  the  court  of  assize.  The  prose¬ 
cutor  speaks,  but  it  is  I  who  furnished  his  ideas ;  his 
phrases  are  embroideries  set  around  the  canvass  of  my 
report.  The  president  submits  his  questions  to  the 
jury ;  what  emotion !  The  fate  of  my  drama  is  being 
decided.  The  jury,  perhaps,  answers,  ‘Not  guilty;* 
very  well,  my  piece  was  bad,  I  am  hissed.  If  ‘  Guilty,’ 
on  the  contrary,  the  piece  was  good,  I  am  applauded, 
and  victorious.  The  next  day  I  can  go  and  see  my 
hero,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  say  to  him, 
‘  You  have  lost,  old  fellow,  I  am  too  much  for  you !  ’  ” 
Was  M.  Lecoq  in  earnest  now,  or  was  he  playing 
a  part?  What  was  the  object  of  this  autobiography? 
Without  appearing  to  notice  the  surprise  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar ;  then,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  instead  of  replacing  the  lamp  with  which  he  lit 
it  on  the  table,  he  put  it  on  one  corner  of  the  mantel. 
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Thus  M.  Plantat’s  face  was  in  full  view,  while  that  of 
M.  Lecoq  remained  in  shadow. 

“  I  ought  to  confess,”  he  continued,  “  without  false 
modesty,  that  I  have  rarely  been  hissed.  Like  every 
man  I  have  my  Achilles  heel.  I  have  conquered  the 
demon  of  play,  but  I  have  not  triumphed  over  my  pas¬ 
sion  for  woman.” 

He  sighed  heavily,  with  the  resigned  gesture  of  a 
man  who  has  chosen  his  path.  “  It’s  this  way.  There 
is  a  woman,  before  whom  I  am  but  an  idiot.  Yes,  I 
the  detective,  the  terror  of  thieves  and  murderers,  who 
have  divulged  the  combinations  of  all  the  sharpers  of 
all  the  nations,  who  for  ten  years  have  swum  amid  vice 
and  crime ;  who  wash  the  dirty  linen  of  all  the  corrup¬ 
tions,  who  have  measured  the  depths  of  human  in¬ 
famy;  I  who  know  all,  who  have  seen  and  heard  all; 
I,  Lecoq,  am  before  her,  more  simple  and  credulous 
than  an  infant.  She  deceives  me — I  see  it — and  she 
proves  that  I  have  seen  wrongly.  She  lies — I  know 
it,  I  prove  it  to  her — and  I  believe  her.  It  is  because 
this  is  one  of  those  passions,”  he  added,  in  a  low, 
mournful  tone,  “  that  age,  far  from  extinguishing,  only 
fans,  and  to  which  the  consciousness  of  shame  and 
powerlessness  adds  fire.  One  loves,  and  the  certainty 
that  he  cannot  be  loved  in  return  is  one  of  those  griefs 
which  you  must  have  felt  to  know  its  depth.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  reason,  one  sees  and  judges  himself ;  he  says, 
no,  it’s  impossible,  she  is  almost  a  child,  I  almost  an 
old  man.  He  says  this — but  always,  in  the  heart,  more 
potent  than  reason,  than  will,  than  experience,  a  ray 
of  hope  remains,  and  he  says  to  himself,  ‘  who  knows 
— perhaps!’  He  awaits,  what — a  miracle?  There 
are  none,  nowadays.  No  matter,  he  hopes  on.” 

M.  Lecoq  stopped,  as  if  his  emotion  prevented  his 
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going  on.  M.  Plantat  had  continued  to  smoke  me¬ 
chanically,  puffing  the  smoke  out  at  regular  intervals ; 
but  his  face  seemed  troubled,  his  glance  was  unsteady, 
his  hands  trembled.  He  got  up,  took  the  lamp  from 
the  mantel  and  replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  sat  down 
again.  The  significance  of  this  scene  at  last  struck 
Dr.  Gendron. 

In  short,  M.  Lecoq,  without  departing  widely  from 
the  truth,  had  just  attempted  one  of  the  most  daring 
experiments  of  his  repertoire,  and  he  judged  it  useless 
to  go  further.  He  knew  now  what  he  wished  to  know. 
After  a  moment’s  silence,  he  shuddered  as  though 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  pulling  out  his  watch, 
said : 

“  Par  le  Dieu !  How  I  chat  on,  while  time  flies  !  ” 

“  And  Guespin  is  in  prison,”  remarked  the  doctor. 

“  We  will  have  him  out,”  answered  the  detective, 
“  if,  indeed,  he  is  innocent ;  for  this  time  I  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  mystery,  my  romance,  if  you  wish,  and  with¬ 
out  any  gap.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  that  I  by  myself  cannot  explain.” 

“What?”  asked  M.  Plantat. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  de  Tremorel  had  a  very 
great  interest  in  finding  something — a  deed,  a  letter,  a 
paper  of  some  sort — something  of  a  small  size,  secreted 
in  his  own  house?  ” 

“  Yes — that  is  possible,”  returned  the  justice  of  the 
peace. 

“  But  I  must  know  for  certain.” 

M.  Plantat  reflected  a  moment. 

“  Well  then,”  he  went  on,  “  I  am  sure,  perfectly  sure, 
that  if  Madame  de  Tremorel  had  died  suddenly,  the 
count  would  have  ransacked  the  house  to  find  a  certain 
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paper,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  his  wife’s  possession, 
and  which  I  myself  have  had  in  my  hands.” 

“  Then,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  there’s  the  drama  com¬ 
plete.  On  reaching  Valfeuillu,  I,  like  you,  was  struck 
with  the  frightful  disorder  of  the  rooms.  Like  you,  I 
thought  at  first  that  this  disorder  was  the  result  of  de¬ 
sign.  I  was  wrong ;  a  more  careful  scrutiny  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  it.  The  assassin,  it  is  true,  threw  every¬ 
thing  into  disorder,  broke  the  furniture,  hacked  the 
chairs  in  order  to  make  us  think  that  some  furious  vil¬ 
lains  had  been  there.  But  amid  these  acts  of  premed¬ 
itated  violence  I  have  followed  up  the  involuntary 
traces  of  an  exact,  minute,  and  I  may  say  patient  search. 
Everything  seemed  turned  topsy-turvy  by  chance ;  ar¬ 
ticles  were  broken  open  with  the  hatchet,  which  might 
have  been  opened  with  the  hands ;  drawers  had  been 
forced  which  were  not  shut,  and  the  keys  of  which  were 
in  the  locks.  Was  this  folly?  No.  For  really  no 
corner  or  crevice  where  a  letter  might  be  hid  has  been 
neglected.  The  table  and  bureau-drawers  had  been 
thrown  here  and  there,  but  the  narrow  spaces  between 
the  drawers  had  been  examined — I  saw  proofs  of  it, 
for  I  found  the  imprints  of  fingers  on  the  dust  which 
lay  in  these  spaces.  The  books  had  been  thrown  pell- 
mell  upon  the  floor,  but  every  one  of  them  had  been 
handled,  and  some  of  them  with  such  violence  that 
the  bindings  were  torn  off.  We  found  the  mantel¬ 
shelves  in  their  places,  but  every  one  had  been  lifted 
up.  The  chairs  were  not  hacked  with  a  sword,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  ripping  the  cloth — the  seats  were 
thus  examined.  My  conviction  of  the  certainty  that 
there  had  been  a  most  desperate  search,  at  first  roused 
my  suspicions.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  The  villains  have 
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been  looking  for  the  money  which  was  concealed; 
therefore  they  did  not  belong  to  the  household.’  ” 

“  But,”  observed  the  doctor,  they  might  belong  to 
the  house,  and  yet  not  know  the  money  was  hidden ; 
for  Guespin - ” 

“  Permit  me,”  interrupted  M.  Lecoq,  “  I  will  explain 
myself.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  indications  that  i 
the  assassin  must  have  been  closely  connected  with  j 
Madame  de  Tremorel — her  lover,  or  her  husband. 
These  were  the  ideas  that  then  struck  me.” 

“  And  now?  ” 

“  Now,”  responded  the  detective,  “  with  the  certainty 
that  something  besides  booty  might  have  been  the 
object  of  the  search,  I  am  not  far  from  thinking  that 
the  guilty  man  is  he  whose  body  is  being  searched  for 
— the  Count  Hector  de  Tremorel.” 

M.  Plantat  and  Dr.  Gendron  had  divined  the  name  ; 
but  neither  had  as  yet  dared  to  utter  his  suspicions. 
They  awaited  this  name  of  Tremorel ;  and  yet,  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  this 
great  sombre  room,  by  this  at  least  strange  personage, 
it  made  them  shudder  with  an  indescribable  fright. 

“  Observe,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq,  “  what  I  say;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  so.  In  my  eyes,  the  count’s  guilt  is  only 
as  yet  extremely  probable.  Let  us  see  if  we  three  can 
reach  the  certainty  of  it.  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  in¬ 
quest  of  a  crime  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem.  Given  the  crime,  proved,  patent, 
you  commence  by  seeking  out  all  the  circumstances, 
whether  serious  or  superficial ;  the  details  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  When  these  have  been  carefully  gathered, 
you  classify  them,  and  put  them  in  their  order  and 
date.  You  thus  know  the  victim,  the  crime,  and  the 
circumstances ;  it  remains  to  find  the  third  term  of  the 
problem,  that  is,  x,  the.  unknown  quantity — the  guilty 
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party.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  not  so  difficult 
as  is  imagined.  The  object  is  to  find  a  man  whose 
guilt  explains  all  the  circumstances,  all  the  details 
found — all,  understand  me.  Find  such  a  man,  and  it 
is  probable — and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  prob¬ 
ability  becomes  a  reality — that  you  hold  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  crime/’ 

So  clear  had  been  M.  Lecoq’s  exposition,  so  logical 
his  argument,  that  his  hearers  could  not  repress  an  ad¬ 
miring  exclamation : 

“  Very  good !  Very  good  !  ” 

“  Let  us  then  examine  together  if  the  assumed  guilt 
of  the  Count  de  Tremorel  explains  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crime  at  Valfeuillu.” 

He  was  about  to  continue  when  Dr.  Gendron,  who 
sat  near  the  window,  rose  abruptly. 

“  There  is  someone  in  the  garden,”  said  he. 

All  approached  the  window.  The  weather  was  glo¬ 
rious,  the  night  very  clear,  and  a  large  open  space  lay 
before  the  library  window;. they  looked  out,  but  saw 
no  one. 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Doctor,”  said  Plantat,  resuming 
his  arm-chair. 

M.  Lecoq  continued: 

“  Now  let  us  suppose  that,  under  the  influence  of  cer¬ 
tain  events  that  we  will  examine  presently,  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  wife. 
The  crime  once  resolved  upon,  it  was  clear  that  the 
count  must  have  reflected,  and  sought  out  the  means 
of  committing  it  with  impunity ;  he  must  have  weighed 
the  circumstances,  and  estimated  the  perils  of  his  act. 
Let  us  admit,  also,  that  the  events  which  led  him  to 
this  extremity  were  such  that  he  feared  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  that  he  also  feared  that  a  search  would  be 
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made  for  certain  things,  even  should  his  wife  die  a  nat¬ 
ural  death.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  M.  Plantat,  nodding  his  head. 

“  Monsieur  de  Tremorel,  then,  determined  to  kill  his 
wife,  brutally,  with  a  knife,  with  the  idea  of  so  arrang¬ 
ing  everything,  as  to  make  it  believed  that  he  too  had 
been  assassinated ;  and  he  also  decided  to  endeavor  to 
thrust  suspicion  on  an  innocent  person,  or  at  least,  an 
accomplice  infinitely  less  guilty  than  he. 

“  He  made  up  his  mind  in  advance,  in  adopting  this 
course,  to  disappear,  fly,  conceal  himself,  change  his 
personality;  to  suppress,  in  short,  Count  Hector  de 
Tremorel,  and  make  for  himself,  under  another  name, 
a  new  position  and  identity.  These  hypotheses,  easily 
admitted,  suffice  to  explain  the  whole  series  of  other¬ 
wise  inconsistent  circumstances.  They  explain  to  us 
in  the  first  place,  how  it  was  that  on  the  very  night  of 
the  murder,  there  was  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money 
at  Valfeuillu;  and  this  seems  to  me  decisive.  Why, 
when  a  man  receives  sums  like  this,  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  keep  by  him,  he  conceals  the  fact  as  carefully 
as  possible.  Monsieur  de  Tremorel  had  not  this  com¬ 
mon  prudence.  He  shows  his  bundles  of  bank-notes 
freely,  handles  them,  parades  them;  the  servants  see 
them,  almost  touch  them.  He  wants  everybody  to 
know  and  repeat  that  there  is  a  large  sum  in  the  house, 
easy  to  take,  carry  off,  and  conceal.  And  what  time 
of  all  times,  does  he  choose  for  this  display?  Exactly 
the  moment  when  he  knows,  and  everyone  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  knows,  that  he  is  going  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  chateau,  alone  with  Madame  de  Tremorel. 

“  For  he  is  aware  that  all  his  servants  are  invited,  on 
the  evening  of  July  8th  to.  the  wedding  of  the  former 
cook.  So  well  aware  of  it  is  he,  that  he  defrays  the 
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wedding  expenses,  and  himself  names  the  day.  You 
will  perhaps  say  that  it  was  by  chance  that  this  money 
was  sent  to  Valfeuillu  on  the  very  night  o{  the  crime. 
At  the  worst  that  might  be  admitted.  But  believe  me, 
there  was  no  chance  about  it,  and  I  will  prove  it.  We 
will  go  to-morrow  to  the  count’s  banker,  and  will  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  count  did  not  ask  him,  by  letter  or 
verbally,  to  send  him  these  funds  precisely  on  July  8th. 
Well,  if  he  says  yes,  if  he  shows  us  such  a  letter,  or  if 
he  declares  that  the  money  was  called  for  in  person, 
you  will  confess,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  more  than  a 
probability  in  favor  of  my  theory.” 

Both  his  hearers  bowed  in  token  of  assent. 

“  So  far,  then,  there  is  no  objection.” 

“  Not  the  least,”  said  M.  Plantat. 

“  My  conjectures  have  also  the  advantage  of  shed¬ 
ding  light  on  Guespin’s  position.  Honestly,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  is  against  him,  and  justifies  his  arrest.  Was 
he  an  accomplice  or  entirely  innocent?  We  certainly 
cannot  yet  decide.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has  fallen 
into  an  admirably  well-laid  trap.  The  count,  in  select¬ 
ing  him  for  his  victim,  took  all  care  that  every  doubt 
possible  should  weigh  upon  him.  I  would  wager  that 
Monsieur  de  Tremorel,  who  knew  this  fellow’s  history, 
thought  that  his  antecedents  would  add  probability 
to  the  suspicions  against  him,  and  would  weigh  with 
a  terrible  weight  in  the  scales  of  justice.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  said  to  himself  that  Guespin  would  be  sure  to  prove 
his  innocence  in  the  end,  and  he  only  wished  to  gain 
time  to  elude  the  first  search.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  can  be  deceived.  We  know  that  the  countess  died 
of  the  first  blow,  as  if  thunderstruck.  She  did  not 
struggle ;  therefore  she  could  not  have  torn  a  piece  of 
cloth  off  the  assassin’s  vest.  If  you  admit  Guespin’s 
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guilt,  you  admit  that  he  was  idiot  enough  to  put  a 
piece  of  his  vest  in  his  victim’s  hand ;  you  admit  that 
he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  throw  this  torn  and 
bloody  vest  into  the  Seine,  from  a  bridge,  in  a  place 
where  he  might  know  search  would  be  made — and  all 
this,  without  taking  the  common  precaution  of  attach¬ 
ing  it  to  a  stone  to  carry  it  to  the  bottom.  That  would 
be  absurd. 

“  To  me,  then,  this  piece  of  cloth,  this  smeared  vest, 
indicate  at  once  Guespin’s  innocence  and  the  count’s 
guilt.” 

“  But,”  objected  Dr.  Gendron,  “  if  Guespin  is  inno¬ 
cent,  why  don’t  he  talk?  Why  don’t  he  prove  an 
alibi  ?  How  was  it  he  had  his  purse  full  of  money?  ” 

“  Observe,”  resumed  the  detective,  “  that  I  don’t  say 
he  is  innocent;  we  are  still  among  the  probabilities. 
Can’t  you  suppose  that  the  count,  perfidious  enough  to 
set  a  trap  for  his  servant,  was  shrewd  enough  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  every  means  of  proving  an  alibi  ?  ” 

“  But  you  yourself  deny  the  count’s  shrewdness.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  please  hear  me.  The  count’s 
plan  was  excellent,  and  shows  a  superior  kind  of  per¬ 
versity  ;  the  execution  alone  was  defective.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  plan  was  conceived  and  perfected  in  safety, 
while  when  the  crime  had  been  committed,  the  mur¬ 
derer,  distressed,  frightened  at  his  danger,  lost  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  only  half  executed  his  project.  But  there  are 
other  suppositions.  It  might  be  asked  whether,  while 
Madame  de  Tremorel  was  being  murdered,  Guespin 
might  not  have  been  committing  some  other  crime 
elsewhere.” 

This  conjecture  seemed  so  improbable  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  that  he  could  not  avoid  objecting  to  it.  “  Oh !  ” 
muttered  he. 
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“  Don’t  forget,”  replied  Lecoq,  “  that  the  field  of 
conjectures  has  no  bounds.  Imagine  whatever  com¬ 
plication  of  events  you  may,  I  am  ready  to  maintain 
that  such  a  complication  has  occurred  or  will  present 
itself.  Lieuben,  a  German  lunatic,  bet  that  he  would 
succeed  in  turning  up  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  order 
stated  in  the  written  agreement.  He  turned  and 
turned  ten  hours  per  day  for  twenty  years.  He  had 
repeated  the  operation  4,246,028  times,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  about  to  proceed  with  another  illus¬ 
tration,  when  M.  Plantat  interrupted  him  by  a  gesture. 

“  I  admit  your  hypotheses ;  I  think  they  are  more 
than  probable — they  are  true.” 

M.  Lecoq,  as  he  spoke,  paced  up  and  down  between 
the  window  and  the  book-shelves,  stopping  at  em¬ 
phatic  words,  like  a  general  who  dictates  to  his  aids  the 
plan  of  the  morrow’s  battle.  To  his  auditors,  he 
seemed  a  new  man,  with  serious  features,  an  eye  bright 
with  intelligence,  his  sentences  clear  and  concise — the 
Lecoq,  in  short,  which  the  magistrates  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  his  talents,  would  recognize. 

“  Now,”  he  resumed,  “  hear  me.  It  is  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  No  noise  without,  the  road  deserted,  the 
village  lights  extinguished,  the  chateau  servants  away 
at  Paris.  The  count  and  countess  are  alone  at  Val- 
feuillu. 

“  They  have  gone  to  their  bedroom. 

“  The  countess  has  seated  herself  at  the  table  where 
tea  has  been  served.  The  count,  as  he  talks  with  her, 
paces  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

“  Madame  de  Tremorel  has  no  ill  presentiment;  her 
husband,  the  past  few  days,  has  been  more  amiable, 
more  attentive  than  ever.  She  mistrusts  nothing,  and 
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so  the  count  can  approach  her  from  behind,  without 
her  thinking  of  turning  her  head. 

“  When  she  hears  him  coming  up  softly,  she  im¬ 
agines  that  he  is  going  to  surprise  her  with  a  kiss.  He, 
meanwhile,  armed  with  a  long  dagger,  stands  beside 
his  wife.  He  knows  where  to  strike  that  the  wound 
may  be  mortal.  He  chooses  the  place  at  a  glance; 
takes  aim ;  strikes  a  terrible  blow — so  terrible  that  the 
handle  of  the  dagger  imprints  itself  on  both  sides  of 
the  wound.  The  countess  falls  without  a  sound,  bruis¬ 
ing  her  forehead  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  which  is 
overturned.  Is  not  the  position  of  the  terrible  wound 
below  the  left  shoulder  thus  explained — a  wound  al¬ 
most  vertical,  its  direction  being  from  right  to  left?  ” 
The  doctor  made  a  motion  of  assent. 

“  And  who,  besides  a  woman’s  lover  or  her  husband 
is  admitted  to  her  chamber,  or  can  approach  her  when 
she  is  seated  without  her  turning  round  ?  ” 

“  That’s  clear,”  muttered  M.  Plantat. 

“  The  countess  is  now  dead,”  pursued  M.  Lecoq. 
“  The  assassin’s  first  emotion  is  one  of  triumph.  He 
is  at  last  rid  of  her  who  was  his  wife,  whom  he  hated 
enough  to  murder  her,  and  to  change  his  happy,  splen¬ 
did,  envied  existence  for  a  frightful  life,  henceforth 
without  country,  friend,  or  refuge,  proscribed  by  all 
nations,  tracked  by  all  the  police,  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  all  the  world  !  His  second  thought  is  of  this 
letter  or  paper,  this  object  of  small  size  which  he  knows 
to  be  in  his  wife’s  keeping,  which  he  has  demanded  a 
hundred  times,  which  she  would  not  give  up  to  him, 
and  which  he  must  have.” 

“Add,”  interrupted  M.  Plantat,  “that  this  paper  was 
one  of  the  motives  of  the  crime.” 

“The  count  thinks  he  knows  where  it  is.  He  im- 
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agines  that  he  can  put  his  hand  on  it  at  once.  He  is 
mistaken.  He  looks  into  all  the  drawers  and  bureaus 
used  by  his  wife — and  finds  nothing.  He  searches 
every  corner,  he  lifts  up  the  shelves,  overturns  every¬ 
thing  in  the  chamber — nothing.  An  idea  strikes  him. 
Is  this  letter  under  the  mantel-shelf?  By  a  turn  of  the 
arm  he  lifts  it — down  the  clock  tumbles  and  stops.  It 
is  not  yet  half-past  ten.” 

“  Yes,”  murmured  the  doctor,  “  the  clock  betrays 
that.” 

“  The  count  finds  nothing  under  the  mantel-shelf 
except  the  dust,  which  has  retained  traces  of  his  fin¬ 
gers.  Then  he  begins  to  be  anxious.  Where  can  this 
paper  be,  for  which  he  has  risked  his  life  ?  He  grows 
angry.  How  search  the  locked  drawers?  The  keys 
are  on  the  carpet — I  found  them  among  the  debris  of 
the  tea  service — but  he  does  not  see  them.  He  must 
have  some  implement  with  which  to  break  open  every¬ 
thing.  He  goes  downstairs  for  a  hatchet.  The  drunk¬ 
enness  of  blood  and  vengeance  is  dissipated  on  the 
staircase ;  his  terrors  begin.  All  the  dark  corners  are 
peopled,  now,  with  those  spectres  which  form  the  cor¬ 
tege  of  assassins ;  he  is  frightened,  and  hurries  on.  He 
soon  goes  up  again,  armed  with  a  large  hatchet — that 
found  on  the  second  story — and  makes  the  pieces  of 
wood  fly  about  him.  He  goes  about  like  a  maniac, 
rips  up  the  furniture  at  hazard ;  but  he  pursues  a  des¬ 
perate  search,  the  traces  of  which  I  have  followed, 
among  the  debris.  Nothing,  always  nothing!  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  is  topsy-turvy ;  he  goes  into  his  cabi¬ 
net  and  continues  the  destruction  ;  the  hatchet  rises  and 
falls  without  rest.  He  breaks  his  own  bureau,  since 
he  may  find  something  concealed  there  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  This  bureau  belonged  to  the  first  husband 
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— to  Sauvresy.  He  takes  out  all  the  books  in  the 
library,  one  by  one,  shakes  them  furiously,  and  throws 
them  about  the  floor.  The  infernal  paper  is  undiscov- 
erable.  His  distress  is  now  too  great  for  him  to  pursue 
the  search  with  the  least  method.  His  wandering  rea¬ 
son  no  longer  guides  him.  He  staggers,  without  cal¬ 
culation,  from  one  thing  to  another,  fumbling  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  drawer,  while  he  completely  forgets 
others  just  by  him.  Then  he  thinks  that  this  paper 
may  have  been  hid  in  the  stuffing  of  a  chair.  He  seizes 
a  sword,  and  to  be  certain,  he  slashes  up  the  drawing¬ 
room  chairs  and  sofas  and  those  in  the  other  rooms.” 

M.  Lecoq’s  voice,  accent,  gestures,  gave  a  vivid  char¬ 
acter  to  his  recital.  The  hearer  might  imagine  that 
he  saw  the  crime  committed,  and  was  present  at  the 
terrible  scenes  which  he  described.  His  companions 
held  their  breath,  unwilling  by  a  movement  to  distract 
his  attention. 

“  At  this  moment,”  pursued  he,  “  the  count’s  rage 
and  terror  were  at  their  height.  He  had  said  to  him¬ 
self,  when  he  planned  the  murder,  that  he  would  kill 
his  wife,  get  possession  of  the  letter,  execute  his  plan 
quickly,  and  fly.  And  now  all  his  projects  were  baf¬ 
fled!  How  much  time  was  being  lost,  when  each 
minute  diminished  the  chances  of  escape !  Then  the 
probability  of  a  thousand  dangers  which  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  entered  his  mind.  What  if  some  friend 
should  suddenly  arrive,  expecting  his  hospitality,  as 
had  occurred  twenty  times?  What  if  a  passer-by  on 
the  road  should  notice  a  light  flying  from  room  to 
room  ?  Might  not  one  of  the  servants  return  ?  When 
he  is  in  the  drawing-room,  he  thinks  he  hears  someone 
ring  at  the  gate;  such  is  his  terror,  that  he  lets  his 
candle  fall — for  I  have  found  the  marks  of  it  on  the 
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carpet.  He  hears  strange  noises,  such  as  never  before 
assailed  his  ears;  he  thinks  he  hears  walking  in  the 
next  room;  the  floor  creaks.  Is  his  wife  really  dead; 
will  she  not  suddenly  rise  up,  run  to  the  window,  and 
scream  for  help?  Beset  by  these  terrors,  he  returns 
to  the  bedroom,  seizes  his  dagger,  and  again  strikes 
the  poor  countess.  But  his  hand  is  so  unsteady  that 
the  wounds  are  light.  You  have  observed,  doctor, 
that  all  these  wounds  take  the  same  direction.  They 
form  right  angles  with  the  body,  proving  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  lying  down  when  they  were  inflicted.  Then, 
in  the  excess  of  his  frenzy,  he  strikes  the  body  with  his 
feet,  and  his  heels  form  the  contusions  discovered  by 
the  autopsy.” 

M.  Lecoq  paused  to  take  breath.  He  not  only  nar¬ 
rated  the  drama,  he  acted  it,  adding  gesture  to  word; 
and  each  of  his  phrases  made  a  scene,  explained  a  fact, 
and  dissipated  a  doubt.  Like  all  true  artists  who  wrap 
themselves  up  in  the  character  they  represent,  the  de¬ 
tective  really  felt  something  of  the  sensations  which 
he  interpreted,  and  his  expressive  face  was  terrible  in 
its  contortions. 

“  That,”  he  resumed,  “  is  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 
An  irresistible  prostration  succeeds  the  count’s  furious 
passion.  The  various  circumstances  which  I^mufv^e- 
scribing  to  you  are  to  be  noticed  in  nearly  all  great 
crimes.  The  assassin  is  always  seized,  after  the  mur¬ 
der,  with  a  horrible  and  singular  hatred  against  his 
victim,  and  he  often  mutilates  the  body.  Then  comes 
the  period  of  a  prostration  so  great,  of  torpor  so  irre¬ 
sistible,  that  murderers  have  been  known  literally  to  go 
to  sleep  in  the  blood,  that  they  have  been  surprised 
sleeping,  and  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
were  awakened.  The  count,  when  he  has  frightfully 
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disfigured  the  poor  lady,  falls  into  an  arm-chair;  in¬ 
deed,  the  cloth  of  one  of  the  chairs  has  retained  some 
wrinkles,  which  shows  that  someone  had  sat  in  it. 
What  are  then  the  count’s  thoughts?  He  reflects  on 
the  long  hours  which  have  elapsed,  upon  the  few  hours 
which  remain  to  him.  He  reflects  that  he  has  found 
nothing ;  that  he  will  hardly  have  time,  before  day,  to 
execute  his  plans  for  turning  suspicion  from  him,  and 
assure  his  safety,  by  creating  an  impression  that  he, 
too,  has  been  murdered.  And  he  must  fly  at  once — 
fly,  without  that  accursed  paper.  He  summons  up  his 
energies,  rises,  and  do  you  know  what  he  does?  He 
seizes  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cuts  off  his  long,  carefully 
cultivated  beard.” 

“Ah!”  interrupted  M.  Plantat,  “that’s  why  you 
examined  the  portrait  so  closely.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  too  intent  on  following  the  thread  of 
his  deductions  to  note  the  interruption. 

“  This  is  one  of  those  vulgar  details,”  pursued  he, 
“  whose  very  insignificance  makes  them  terrible,  when 
they  are  attended  by  certain  circumstances.  Now  im¬ 
agine  the  Count  de  Tremorel,  pale,  covered  with  his 
wife’s  blood,  shaving  himself  before  his  glass,  rubbing 
the  soap  over  his  face,  in  that  room  all  topsy-turvy, 
while  three  steps  off  lies  the  still  warm  and  palpitating 
body!  It  was  an  act  of  terrible  courage,  believe  me, 
to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass  after  a  murder — one  of 
which  few  criminals  are  capable.  The  count’s  hands, 
however,  trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  his  razor,  and  his  face  must  have  been  cut  several 
times.” 

“What!”  said  Dr.  Gendron,  “do  you  imagine  that 
the  count  spared  the  time  to  shave  ?  ” 

“  I  am  positively  sure  of  it,  pos-i-tive-ly.  A  towel 
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on  which  I  have  found  one  of  those  marks  which  a 
razor  leaves  when  it  is  wiped — and  one  only — has  put 
me  on  the  track  of  this  fact.  I  looked  about,  and  found 
a  box  of  razors,  one  of  which  had  recently  been  used, 
for  it  was  still  moist;  and  I  have  carefully  preserved 
both  the  towel  and  the  box.  And  if  .these  proofs  are 
not  enough,  I  will  send  to  Paris  for  two  of  my  men, 
who  will  find,  somewhere  in  the  house  or  the  garden, 
both  the  count’s  beard  and  the  cloth  with  which  he 
wiped  his  razor.  As  to  the  fact  which  surprises  you, 
Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  very  natural;  more,  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  plan  he  adopted.  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel  has  always  worn  his  full  beard:  he  cuts  it 
off,  and  his  appearance  is  so  entirely  altered,  that  if  he 
met  anyone  in  his  flight,  he  would  not  be  recognized.” 

The  doctor  was  apparently  convinced,  for  he  cried : 

“  It’s  clear — it’s  evident.” 

“  Once  thus  disguised,  the  count  hastens  to  carry 
out  the  rest  of  his  plan,  to  arrange  everything  to  throw 
the  law  off  the  scent,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  he, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  has  been  murdered.  He  hunts  up 
Guespin’s  vest,  tears  it  out  at  the  pocket,  and  puts  a 
piece  of  it  in  the  countess’s  hand.  Then  taking  the 
body  in  his  arms,  crosswise,  he  goes  downstairs.  The 
wounds  bleed  frightfully — hence  the  numerous  stains 
discovered  all  along  his  path.  Reaching  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  he  is  obliged  to  put  the  countess  down,  in 
order  to  open  the  garden-door.  This  explains  the 
large  stain  in  the  vestibule.  The  count,  having  opened 
the  door,  returns  for  the  body  and  carries  it  in  his  arms 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  lawn ;  there  he  stops  carrying 
it,  and  drags  it  by  the  shoulders,  walking  backward, 
trying  thus  to  create  the  impression  that  his  own  body 
has  been  dragged  across  there  and  thrown  into  the 
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Seine.  But  the  wretch  forgot  two  things  which  betray 
him  to  us.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  countess’s  skirts, 
in  being  dragged  along  the  grass,  pressing  it  down  and 
breaking  it  for  a  considerable  space,  spoiled  his  trick. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  her  elegant  and  well-curved  feet, 
encased  in  small  high-heeled  boots,  would  mould  them¬ 
selves  in  the  damp  earth  of  the  lawn,  and  thus  leave 
against  him  a  proof  clearer  than  the  day.” 

M.  Plantat  rose  abruptly. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  you  said  nothing  of  this  before.” 

“  Nor  of  several  other  things,  either.  But  I  was  be¬ 
fore  ignorant  of  some  facts  which  I  now  know ;  and  as 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were  better  informed 
than  I,  I  was  not  sorry  to  avenge  myself  for  a  caution 
which  seemed  to  me  mysterious.” 

“  Well,  you  are  avenged,”  remarked  the  doctor, 
smiling. 

“  On  the  other  side  of  the  lawn,”  continued  M.  Le- 
coq,  “  the  count  again  took  up  the  countess’s  body. 
But  forgetting  the  effect  of  water  when  it  spirts,  or — 
who  knows? — disliking  to  soil  himself,  instead  of 
throwing  her  violently  in  the  river,  he  put  her  down 
softly,  with  great  precaution.  That’s  not  all.  He 
wished  it  to  appear  that  there  had  been  a  terrible  strug¬ 
gle.  What  does  he  do?  Stirs  up  the  sand  with  the 
end  of  his  foot.  And  he  thinks  that  will  deceive  the 
police !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  muttered  Plantat,  “  exactly  so — I  saw 
it.” 

“  Having  got  rid  of  the  body,  the  count  returns  to 
the  house.  Time  presses,  but  he  is  still  anxious  to  find 
the  paper.  Hejiastens  to  take  the  last  measures  to 
assure  his  safety.  He  smears  his  slippers  and  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  blood.  He  throws  his  handkerchief  and 
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one  of  his  slippers  on  the  sward,  and  the  other  slip¬ 
per  into  the  river.  His  haste  explains  the  incom¬ 
plete  execution  of  his  manoeuvres.  He  hurries — and 
commits  blunder  after  blunder.  He  does  not  reflect 
that  his  valet  will  explain  about  the  empty  bottles 
which  he  puts  on  the  table.  He  thinks  he  is  turning 
wine  into  the  five  glasses — it  is  vinegar,  which  will 
prove  that  no  one  has  drunk  out  of  them.  He  as¬ 
cends,  puts  forward  the  hands  of  the  clock,  but  forgets 
to  put  the  hands  and  the  striking  bell  in  harmony.  He 
rumples  up  the  bed,  but  he  does  it  awkwardly — and  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  three  facts,  the  bed 
crumpled,  the  clock  showing  twenty  minutes  past 
three,  and  the  countess  dressed  as  if  it  were  mid-day. 
He  adds  as  much  as  he  can  to  the  disorder  of  the  room. 
He  smears  a  sheet  with  blood;  also  the  bed-curtains 
and  furniture.  Then  he  marks  the  door  with  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  bloody  hand,  too  distinct  and  precise  not  to 
be  done  designedly.  Is  there  so  far  a  circumstance  or 
detail  of  the  crime,  which  does  not  explain  the  count’s 
guilt?” 

“  There’s  the  hatchet,”  answered  M.  Plantat,  “  found 
on  the  second  story,  the  position  of  which  seemed  so 
strange  to  you.” 

“  I  am  coming  to  that.  There  is  one  point  in  this 
mysterious  affair,  which,  thanks  to  you,  is  now  clear. 
We  know  that  Madame  de  Tremorel,  known  to  her 
husband,  possessed  and  concealed  a  paper  or  a  letter, 
which  he  wanted,  and  wThich  she  obstinately  refused 
to  give  up  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties.  You  have  told 
us  that  the  anxiety — perhaps  the  necessity — to  have 
this  paper,  was  a  powerful  motive  of  the  crime.  We 
will  not  be  rash  then  in  supposing  that  the  importance 
of  this  paper  was  immense — entirely  beyond  an  ordi- 
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nary  affair.  It  must  have  been,  somehow,  very  dam¬ 
aging  to  one  or  the  other.  To  whom  ?  To  both,  or 
only  the  count?  Here  I  am  reduced  to  conjectures. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  menace — capable  of  being  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  any  moment — suspended  over  the  head  of 
him  or  them  concerned  by  it.  Madame  de  Tremorel 
surely  regarded  this  paper  either  as  a  security,  or  as 
a  terrible  arm  which  put  her  husband  at  her  mercy. 
It  was  surely  to  deliver  himself  from  this  perpetual  men¬ 
ace  that  the  count  killed  his  wife.” 

The  logic  was  so  clear,  the  last  words  brought  the 
evidence  out  so  lucidly  and  forcibly,  that  his  hearers 
were  struck  with  admiration.  They  both  cried : 

“  Very  good !  ” 

“  Now,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq,  “  from  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  served  to  form  our  conviction,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  contents  of  this  letter,  if  it  can 
be  found,  will  clear  away  our  last  doubts,  will  explain 
the  crime,  and  will  render  the  assassin’s  precautions 
wholly  useless.  The  count,  therefore,  must  do  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  must  attempt  the  impossible,  not  to 
leave  this  danger  behind  him.  His  preparations  for 
flight  ended,  Hector,  in  spite  of  his  deadly  peril,  of  the 
speeding  time,  of  the  coming  day,  instead  of  flying 
recommences  with  more  desperation  than  ever  his  use¬ 
less  search.  Again  he  goes  through  all  the  furniture, 
the  books,  the  papers — in  vain.  Then  he  determines 
to  search  the  second  story,  and  armed  with  his  hatchet, 
goes  up  to  it.  He  has  already  attacked  a  bureau,  when 
he  hears  a  cry  in  the  garden.  He  runs  to  the  window 
— what  does  he  see?  Philippe  and  old  Bertaud  are 
standing  on  the  river-bank  under  the  willows,  near  the 
corpse.  Can  you  imagine  his  immense  terror?  Now, 
there’s  not  a  second  to  lose — he  has  already  delayed 
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too  long.  The  danger  is  near,  terrible.  Daylight  has 
come,  the  crime  is  discovered,  they  are  coming,  he  sees 
himself  lost  beyond  hope.  He  must  fly,  fly  at  once, 
at  the  peril  of  being  seen,  met,  arrested.  He  throws 
the  hatchet  down  violently — it  cuts  the  floor.  He 
rushes  down,  slips  the  bank-notes  in  his  pocket,  seizes 
Guespin’s  torn  and  smeared  vest,  which  he  will  throw 
into  the  river  from  the  bridge,  and  saves  himself  by  the 
garden.  Forgetting  all  caution,  confused,  beside  him¬ 
self,  covered  with  blood,  he  runs,  clears  the  ditch,  and 
it  is  he  whom  old  Bertaud  sees  making  for  the  forest 
of  Mauprevior,  where  he  intends  to  arrange  the  dis¬ 
order  of  his  clothes.  For  the  moment  he  is  safe.  But 
he  leaves  behind  him  this  letter,  which  is,  believe  me, 
a  formidable  witness,  which  will  enlighten  justice  and 
will  betray  his  guilt  and  the  perfidy  of  his  projects. 
For  he  has  not  found  it,  but  we  will  find  it ;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  have  it  to  defeat  Monsieur  Domini,  and 
to  change  our  doubts  into  certainty.” 

XI 

A  long  silence  followed  the  detective’s  discourse. 
Perhaps  his  hearers  were  casting  about  for  objections. 
At  last  Dr.  Gendron  spoke : 

“  I  don’t  see  Guespin’s  part  in  all  this.” 

“  Nor  I,  very  clearly,”  answered  M.  Lecoq.  “  And 
here  I  ought  to  confess  to  you  not  only  the  strength, 
but  the  weakness  also,  of  the  theory  I  have  adopted. 
By  this  method,  which  consists  of  reconstructing  the 
crime  before  discovering  the  criminal,  I  can  be  neither 
right  nor  wrong  by  halves.  Either  all  my  inferences 
are  correct,  or  not  one  of  them  is.  It’s  all,  or  nothing. 
If  I  am  right,  Guespin  has  not  been  mixed  up  with 
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this  crime,  at  least  directly ;  for  there  isn’t  a  single  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  suggests  outside  aid.  If,  on  the 

other  hand,  I  am  wrong - ” 

M.  Lecoq  paused.  He  seemed  to  have  heard  soms 
unexpected  noise  in  the  garden. 

“  But  l  am  not  wrong.,  I  have  still  another  charge 
against  the  count,  of  which  I  haven’t  spoken,  but  which 
seems  to  be  conclusive.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  the  doctor,  “  what  now?  ” 

“  Two  certainties  are  better  than  one,  and  I  always 
doubt.  When  I  was  left  alone  a  moment  with  Fran¬ 
cois,  the  valet,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  count’s  shoes ;  he  said  yes,  and  took  me  to 
a  closet  where  the  shoes  are  kept.  A  pair  of  boots, 
with  green  Russia  leather  tops,  which  Frangois  was 
sure  the  count  had  put  on  the  previous  morning,  was 
missing.  I  looked  for  them  carefully  everywhere,  but 
could  not  find  them.  Again,  the  blue  cravat  with  white 
stripes  which  the  count  wore  on  the  8th,  had  also  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“  There,”  cried  M.  Plantat,  “  that  is  indisputable 
proof  that  your  supposition  about  the  slippers  and 
handkerchief  was  right.” 

“  I  think  that  the  facts  are  sufficiently  established  to 
enable  us  to  go  forward.  Let’s  now  consider  the 

events  which  must  have  decided - ” 

M.  Lecoq  again  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  listening. 
All  of  a  sudden,  without  a  word  he  jumped  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill  and  from  thence  into  the  garden,  with  the 
bound  of  a  cat  which  pounces  on  a  mouse.  The  noise 
of  a  fall,  a  stifled  cry,  an  oath,  were  heard,  and  then  a 
stamping  as  if  a  struggle  were  going  on.  The  doctor 
and  M.  Plantat  hastened  to  the  window.  Day  was 
breaking,  the  trees  shivered  in  the  fresh  wind  of  .the 
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early  morning,  objects  were  vaguely  visible  without 
distinct  forms  across  the  white  mist  which  hangs,  on 
summer  nights,  over  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  at  rapid  intervals,  they  heard  the 
blunt  noise  of  a  clinched  fist  striking  a  living  body, 
and  saw  two  men,  or  rather  two  phantoms,  furiously 
swinging  their  arms.  Presently  the  two  shapes  formed 
but  one,  then  they  separated,  again  to  unite;  one  of 
the  two  fell,  rose  at  once,  and  fell  again. 

“  Don't  disturb  yourselves,"  cried  M.  Lecoq's  voice. 
“  I've  got  the  rogue." 

The  shadow  of  the  detective,  which  was  upright,  bent 
over,  and  the  conflict  was  recommenced.  The  shadow 
stretched  on  the  ground  defended  itself  with  the  dan¬ 
gerous  strength  of  despair;  his  body  formed  a  large 
brown  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  and  his  legs, 
kicking  furiously,  convulsively  stretched  and  contract¬ 
ed.  Then  there  was  a  moment  when  the  lookers-on 
could  not  make  out  which  was  the  detective.  They 
rose  again  and  struggled ;  suddenly  a  cry  of  pain  es¬ 
caped,  with  a  ferocious  oath. 

“  Ah,  wretch!” 

And  almost  immediately  a  loud  shout  rent  the  air, 
and  the  detective’s  mocking  tones  were  heard : 

“  There  he  is !  I’ve  persuaded  him  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  us — light  me  up  a  little.” 

The  doctor  and  his  host  hastened  to  the  lamp ;  their 
zeal  caused  a  delay,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  doctor 
raised  the  lamp,  the  door  was  rudely  pushed  open. 

“  I  beg  to  present  to  you,"  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  Master 
Robelot,  bone-setter  of  Orcival,  herborist  by  prudence, 
and  poisoner  by  vocation." 

The  stupefaction  of  the  others  was  such  that  neither 
could  speak. 
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It  was  really  the  bone-setter,  working  his  jaws  ner¬ 
vously.  His  adversary  had  thrown  him  down  by  the 
famous  knee-stroke  which  is  the  last  resort  of  the  worst 
prowlers  about  the  Parisian  barriers.  But  it  was  not 
so  much  Robelot’s  presence  which  surprised  M.  Plan- 
tat  and  his  friend.  Their  stupor  was  caused  by  the 
detective’s  appearance;  who,  with  his  wrist  of  steel — as 
rigid  as  handcuffs — held  the  doctor’s  ex-assistant,  and 
pushed  him  forward.  The  voice  was  certainly  Le- 
coq’s;  there  was  his  costume,  his  big-knotted  cravat, 
his  yellow-haired  watch-chain — still  it  was  no  longer 
Lecoq.  He  was  blond,  with  highly  cultivated  whisk¬ 
ers,  when  he  jumped  out  the  window;  he  returned, 
brown,  with  a  smooth  face.  The  man  who  had  jumped 
out  was  a  middle-aged  person,  with  an  expressive  face 
which  was  in  turn  idiotic  and  intelligent ;  the  man  who 
returned  by  the  door  was  a  fine  young  fellow  of  thirty- 
five,  with  a  beaming  eye  and  a  sensitive  lip ;  a  splendid 
head  of  curly  black  hair,  brought  out  vividly  the  pallor 
of  his  complexion,  and  the  firm  outline  of  his  head 
and  face.  A  wound  appeared  on  his  neck,  just  below 
the  chin. 

“  Monsieur  Lecoq !  ”  cried  M.  Plantat,  recovering 
his  voice. 

“  Himself,”  answered  the  detective,  “  and  this  time 
the  true  Lecoq.”  Turning  to  Robelot,  he  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  added  : 

“  Go  on,  you.” 

Robelot  fell  upon  a  sofa,  but  the  detective  continued 
to  hold  him  fast. 

“  Yes,”  he  continued,  “  this  rascal  has  robbed  me  of 
my  blond  locks.  Thanks  to  him  and  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self,  you  see  me  as  I  am,  with  the  head  the  Creator 
gave  me,  and  which  is  really  my  own.”  He  gave  a 
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careless  gesture,  half  angry,  half  good-humored.  “  I 
am  the  true  Lecoq;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  only  three 
persons  besides  yourselves  really  know  him — two  trust¬ 
ed  friends,  and  one  who  is  infinitely  less  so — she  of 
whom  I  spoke  a  while  ago.” 

The  eyes  of  the  other  two  met  as  if  to  question  each 
other,  and  M.  Lecoq  continued : 

“  What  can  a  fellow  do  ?  All  is  not  rose  color  in  my 
trade.  We  run  such  dangers,  in  protecting  society,  as 
should  entitle  us  to  the  esteem,  if  not  the  affection  of 
our  fellow-men.  Why,  I  am  condemned  to  death,  at 
this  moment,  by  seven  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals 
in  France.  I  have  caught  them,  you  see,  and  they 
have  sworn — they  are  men  of  their  word,  too — that  I 
should  only  die  by  their  hands.  Where  are  these 
wretches?  Four  at  Cayenne,  one  at  Brest;  I’ve  had 
news  of  them.  But  the  other  two?  I’ve  lost  their 
track.  Who  knows  whether  one  of  them  hasn’t  fol¬ 
lowed  me  here,  and  whether  to-morrow,  at  the  turning 
of  some  obscure  road,  I  shall  not  get  six  inches  of  cold 
steel  in  my  stomach  ?  ” 

He  smiled  sadly. 

“  And  no  reward,”  pursued  he,  “  for  the  perils  which 
we  brave.  If  I  should  fall  to-morrow,  they  would  take 
up  my  body,  carry  it  to  my  house,  and  that  would  be 
the  end.”  The  detective’s  tone  had  become  bitter,  the 
irritation  of  his  voice  betrayed  his  rancor.  “  My  pre¬ 
cautions  happily  are  taken.  While  I  am  performing 
my  duties,  I  suspect  everything,  and  when  I  am  on  my 
guard  I  fear  no  one.  But  there  are  days  when  one  is 
tired  of  being  on  his  guard,  and  would  like  to  be  able 
to  turn  a  street  corner  without  looking  for  a  dagger. 
On  such  days  I  again  become  myself;  I  take  off  my 
false  beard,  throw  down  my  mask,  and  my  real  self 
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emerges  from  the  hundred  disguises  which  I  assume 
in  turn.  I  have  been  a  detective  fifteen  years,  and  no 
one  at  the  prefecture  knows  either  my  true  face  or  the 
color  of  my  hair.” 

Master  Robelot,  ill  at  ease  on  his  lounge,  attempted 
to  move. 

“  Ah,  look  out !  ”  cried  M.  Lecoq,  suddenly  chang¬ 
ing  his  tone.  “  Now  get  up  here,  and  tell  us  what  you 
were  about  in  the  garden?  ” 

“  But  you  are  wounded !  ”  exclaimed  Plantat,  ob¬ 
serving  stains  of  blood  on  M.  Lecoq’s  shirt. 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing — only  a  scratch  that  this  fellow 
gave  me  with  a  big  cutlass  he  had.” 

M.  Plantat  insisted  on  examining  the  wound,  and 
was  not  satisfied  until  the  doctor  declared  it  to  be  a 
very  slight  one. 

“  Come,  Master  Robelot,”  said  the  old  man,  “  what 
were  you  doing  here  ?  ” 

The  bone-setter  did  not  reply. 

“  Take  care,”  insisted  M.  Plantat,  “  your  silence  will 
confirm  us  in  the  idea  that  you  came  with  the  worst 
designs.” 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  M.  Plantat  wasted  his  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence.  Robelot  shut  himself  up  in  a  fero¬ 
cious  and  dogged  silence.  M.  Gendron,  hoping,  not 
without  reason,  that  he  might  have  some  influence  over 
his  former  assistant,  spoke : 

“  Answer  us ;  what  did  you  come  for?  ” 

Robelot  made  an  effort;  it  was  painful,  with  his 
broken  jaw,  to  speak. 

“  I  came  to  rob ;  I  confess  it.” 

“To  rob — what  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 
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“  But  you  didn’t  scale  a  wall  and  risk  the  jail  without 
a  definite  object?  ” 

“  Well,  then,  I  wanted - ” 

He  stopped. 

“What?  Go  on.” 

“  To  get  some  rare  flowers  in  the  conservatory.” 

“  With  your  cutlass,  hey  ?  ”  said  M.  Lecoq. 

Robelot  gave  him  a  terrible  look ;  the  detective  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  You  needn’t  look  at  me  that  way — you  don’t  scare 
me.  And  don’t  talk  like  a  fool,  either.  If  you  think 
we  are  duller  than  you,  you  are  mistaken — I  warn  you 
of  it.” 

“  I  wanted  the  flower-pots,”  stammered  the  man. 

“  Oh,  come  now,”  cried  M.  Lecoq,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  “  don’t  repeat  such  nonsense.  You,  a  man 
that  buys  large  estates  for  cash,  steal  flower-pots !  Tell 
that  to  somebody  else.  You’ve  been  turned  over  to¬ 
night,  my  boy,  like  an  old  glove.  You’ve  let  out  in 
spite  of  yourself  a  secret  that  tormented  you  furiously, 
and  you  came  here  to  get  it  back  again.  You  thought 
that  perhaps  Monsieur  Plantat  had  not  told  it  to  any¬ 
body,  and  you  wanted  to  prevent  him  from  speaking 
again  forever.” 

Robelot  made  a  sign  of  protesting. 

“  Shut  up  now,”  said  M.  Lecoq.  “  And  your  cut¬ 
lass?” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  M.  Plantat 
reflected. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  murmured,  “  I’ve  spoken  too  soon.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  M.  Lecoq.  “  I  wanted  a  palpable 
proof  for  Monsieur  Domini ;  we’ll  give  him  this  rascal, 
and  if  he  isn’t  satisfied,  he’s  difficult  to  please.” 

“  But  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ” 
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“  Shut  him  up  somewhere  in  the  house ;  if  necessary, 
I'll  tie  him  up.” 

“  Here’s  a  dark  closet.” 

“  Is  it  secure  ?  ” 

“  There  are  thick  walls  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the 
fourth  is  closed  with  a  double  door;  no  openings,  no 
windows,  nothing.” 

“  Just  the  place.” 

M.  Plantat  opened  the  closet,  a  black-looking  hole, 
damp,  narrow,  and  full  of  old  books  and  papers. 

“  There,”  said  M.  Lecoq  to  his  prisoner,  “  in  here 
you’ll  be  like  a  little  king,”  and  he  pushed  him  into  the 
closet.  Robelot  did  not  resist,  but  he  asked  for  some 
water  and  a  light.  They  gave  him  a  bottle  of  water 
and  a  glass. 

“  As  for  a  light,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  you  may  dispense 
with  it.  You’ll  be  playing  us  some  dirty  trick.” 

M.  Plantat,  having  shut  the  closet-door,  took  the  de¬ 
tective’s  hand. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  earnestly,  “  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  just  saved  my  life  at  the  peril  of  your  own ;  I  will 
not  thank  you.  The  day  will  come,  I  trust,  when  I 
may - ” 

The  detective  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture. 

“  You  know  how  I  constantly  expose  myself,”  said 
he,  “  once  more  or  less  does  not  matter  much.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  does  not  always  serve  a  man  to  save  his  life.” 
He  was  pensive  a  moment,  then  added:  “You  will 
thank  me  after  awhile,  when  I  have  gained  other  titles 
to  your  gratitude.” 

M.  Gendron  also  cordially  shook  the  detective’s 
hand,  saying : 

“  Permit  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  you.  I 
had  no  idea  what  the  resources  of  such  a  man  as  you 
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were.  You  got  here  this  morning  without  informar- 
tion,  without  details,  and  by  the  mere  scrutiny  of  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  by  the  sole  force  of  reasoning,  have 
found  the  criminal :  more,  you  have  proved  to  us  that 
the  criminal  could  be  no  other  than  he  whom  you  have 
named.” 

M.  Lecoq  bowed  modestly.  These  praises  evidently 
pleased  him  greatly. 

“  Still,”  he  answered,  “  I  am  not  yet  quite  satisfied. 
The  guilt  of  the  Count  de  Tremorel  is  of  course  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  to  me.  But  what  motives  urged  him? 
How  was  he  led  to  this  terrible  impulse  to  kill  his  wife, 
and  make  it  appear  that  he,  too,  had  been  murdered  ?  ” 

“  Might  we  not  conclude,”  remarked  the  doctor, 
“  that,  disgusted  with  Madame  de  Tremorel,  he  has  got 
rid  of  her  to  rejoin  another  woman,  adored  by  him  to 
madness  ?  ” 

M.  Lecoq  shook  his  head. 

“  People  don’t  kill  their  wives  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  are  tired  of  them  and  love  others.  They  quit  their 
wives,  live  with  the  new  loves — that’s  all.  That  hap¬ 
pens  every  day,  and  neither  the  law  nor  public  opinion 
condemns  such  people  with  great  severity.” 

“  But  it  was  the  wife  who  had  the  fortune.” 

“  That  wasn’t  the  case  here.  I  have  been  posting 
myself  up.  M.  de  Tremorel  had  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  the  remains  of  a  colossal  fortune  saved  by  his 
friend  Sauvresy ;  and  his  wife  by  the  marriage  contract 
made  over  a  half  million  to  him.  A  man  can  live  in 
ease  anywhere  on  eight  hundred  thousand  francs.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  count  was  master  of  all  the  funds  of  the  es¬ 
tate.  He  could  sell,  buy,  realize,  borrow,  deposit,  and 
draw  funds  at  will.” 

The  doctor  had  nothing  to  reply.  M.  Lecoq  went 
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on,  speaking  with  a  certain  hesitation,  while  his  eyes 
interrogated  M.  Plantat. 

“  We  must  find  the  reasons  of  this  murder,  and  the 
motives  of  the  assassin’s  terrible  resolution — in  the 
past.  Some  crime  so  indissolubly,  linked  the  count 
and  countess,  that  only  the  death  of  one  of  them  could 
free  the  other.  I  suspected  this  crime  the  first  thing 
this  morning,  and  have  seen  it  all  the  way  through; 
and  the  man  that  we  have  just  shut  up  in  there — Robe- 
lot — who  wanted  to  murder  Monsieur  Plantat,  was 
either  the  agent  or  the  accomplice  of  this  crime.” 

The  doctor  had  not  been  present  at  the  various  epi¬ 
sodes  which,  during  the  day  at  Valfeuillu  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  mayor’s,  had  established  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  between  Plantat  and  Lecoq.  He  needed  all 
the  shrewdness  he  possessed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and 
understand  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  conversation  to 
which  he  had  been  listening  for  two  hours.  M.  Le- 
coq’s  last  words  shed  a  ray  of  light  upon  it  all,  and  the 
doctor  cried,  “  Sauvresy !  ” 

“  Yes — Sauvresy,”  answered  M.  Lecoq.  “  And  th© 
paper  which  the  murderer  hunted  for  so  eagerly,  for 
•which  he  neglected  his  safety  and  risked  his  life,  must 
contain  the  certain  proof  of  the  crime.” 

M.  Plantat,  despite  the  most  significant  looks  and  the 
direct  provocation  to  make  an  explanation,  was  silent. 
He  seemed  a  hundred  leagues  off  in  his  thoughts,  and 
his  eyes,  wandering  in  space,  seemed  to  follow  forgot¬ 
ten  episodes  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  M.  Lecoq,  after 
a  brief  pause,  decided  to  strike  a  bold  blow. 

“  What  a  past  that  must  have  been,”  exclaimed  h©, 
“  which  could  drive  a  young,  rich,  happy  man  like 
Hector  de  Tremorel  to  plan  in  cool  blood  such  a  crime, 
to  resign  himself  to  disappear  after  it,  to  cease  to  exist. 
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as  it  were  to  lose  all  at  once  his  personality,  his  posi¬ 
tion,  his  honor  and  his  name !  What  a  past  must  be 
that  which  drives  a  young  girl  of  twenty  to  suicide !  ” 

M.  Plantat  started  up,  pale,  more  moved  than  he  had 
yet  appeared. 

“  Ah,”  cried  he,  in  an  altered  voice,  “  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  say !  Laurence  never  knew  about  it, 
never !  ” 

The  doctor,  who  was  narrowly  watching  the  de¬ 
tective,  thought  he  saw  a  faint  smile  light  up  his  mobile 
features.  The  old  justice  of  the  peace  went  on,  now 
calmly  and  with  dignity,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  tone : 

“  You  didn’t  need  tricks  or  subterfuge,  Monsieur 
Lecoq,  to  induce  me  to  tell  what  I  know.  I  have 
evinced  enough  esteem  and  confidence  in  you  to  de¬ 
prive  you  of  the  right  to  arm  yourself  against  me  with 
the  sad  secret  which  you  have  surprised.” 

M.  Lecoq,  despite  his  cool-headedness,  was  discon¬ 
certed. 

“  Yes,”  pursued  M.  Plantat,  “  your  astonishing 
genius  for  penetrating  dramas  like  this  has  led  you  to 
the  truth.  But  you  do  not  know  all,  and  even  now  I 
would  hold  my  tongue,  had  not  the  reasons  which  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  be  silent  ceased  to  exist.” 

He  opened  a  secret  drawer  in  an  old  oaken  desk  near 
the  fireplace  and  took  out  a  large  paper  package,  which 
he  laid  on  the  table. 

“  For  four  years,”  he  resumed,  “  I  have  followed, 
day  by  day — I  might  say,  hour  by  hour — the  various 
phases  of  the  dreadful  drama  which  ended  in  blood 
last  night  at  Valfeuillu.  At  first,  the  curiosity  of  an 
old  retired  attorney  prompted  me.  Later,  I  hoped  to 
save  the  life  and  honor  of  one  very  dear  to  me.  Why 
did  I  say  nothing  of  my  discoveries  ?  That,  my  friends, 
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is  the  secret  of  my  conscience — it  does  not  reproach 
me.  Besides,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  evidence  even  up 
to  yesterday;  I  needed  the  brutal  testimony  of  this 
deed!”' 

Day  had  come.  The  frightened  blackbirds  flew 
whistling  by.  The  pavement  resounded  with  the 
wooden  shoes  of  the  workmen  going  fieldward.  No 
noise  troubled  the  sad  stillness  of  the  library,  unless 
it  were  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  which  M.  Plantat  was 
turning  over,  or  now  and  then  a  groan  from  Robelot. 

“  Before  commencing,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  ought 
to  consider  your  weariness ;  we  have  been  up  twenty- 
four  hours - ” 

But  the  others  protested  that  they  did  not  need  re¬ 
pose.  The  fever  of  curiosity  had  chased  away  their 
exhaustion.  They  were  at  last  to  know  the  key  of  the 
mystery. 

“  Very  well,”  said  their  host,  “  listen  to  me.” 

XII 

The  Count  Hector  de  Tremorel,  at  twenty-six,  was 
the  model  and  ideal  of  the  polished  man  of  the  world, 
proper  to  our  age ;  a  man  useless  alike  to  himself  and 
to  others,  harmful  even,  seeming  to  have  been  placed 
on  earth  expressly  to  play  at  the  expense  of  all.  Young, 
noble,  elegant,  rich  by  millions,  endowed  with  vigor¬ 
ous  health,  this  last  descendant  of  a  great  family  squan¬ 
dered  most  foolishly  and  ignobly  both  his  youth  and 
his  patrimony.  He  acquired  by  excesses  of  all  kinds 
a  wide  and  unenviable  celebrity.  People  talked  of  his 
stables,  his  carriages,  his  servants,  his  furniture,  his 
dogs,  his  favorite  loves.  His  cast-off  horses  still  took 
prizes,  and  a  jade  distinguished  by  his  notice  was  eager- 
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ly  sought  by  the  young  bloods  of  the  town.  Do  not 
think,  however,  that  he  was  naturally  vicious ;  he  had 
a  warm  heart,  and  even  generous  emotions  at  twenty. 
Six  years  of  unhealthy  pleasures  had  spoiled  him  to 
the  marrow.  Foolishly  vain,  he  was  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  maintain  his  notoriety.  He  had  the  bold  and 
determined  egotism  of  one  who  has  never  had  to  think 
of  anyone  but  himself,  and  has  never  suffered.  Intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  flatteries  of  the  so-called  friends  who  drew 
his  money  from  him,  he  admired  himself,  mistaking 
his  brutal  cynicism  for  wit,  and  his  lofty  disdain  of  all 
morality  and  his  idiotic  scepticism,  for  character.  He 
was  also  feeble;  he  had  caprices,  but  never  a  will; 
feeble  as  a  child,  a  woman,  a  girl.  His  biography  was 
to  be  found  in  the  petty  journals  of  the  day,  which  re¬ 
tailed  his  sayings — or  what  he  might  have  said;  his 
least  actions  and  gestures  were  reported. 

One  night  when  he  was  supping  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
he  threw  all  the  plates  out  the  window.  It  cost  him 
twenty  thousand  francs.  Bravo !  One  morning  gos¬ 
siping  Paris  learned  with  stupefaction  that  he  had 

eloped  to  Italy  with  the  wife  of  X - ,  the  banker,  a 

lady  nineteen  years  married.  He  fought  a  duel,  and 
killed  his  man.  The  week  after,  he  was  wounded  in 
another.  He  was  a  hero!  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  Baden,  where  he  broke  the  bank.  Another  time, 
after  playing  sixty  hours,  he  managed  to  lose  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  francs— won  by  a  Russian 
prince. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  success  intoxicates, 
who  long  for  applause,  but  who  care  not  for  what  they 
are  applauded.  Count  Hector  was  more  than  ravished 
by  the  noise  he  made  in  the  world.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  acme  of  honor  and  glory  to  have  his  name  or  ini- 
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tials  constantly  in  the  columns  of  the  Parisian  World. 
He  did  not  betray  this,  however,  but  said,  with  charm¬ 
ing  modesty,  after  each  new  adventure : 

“  When  will  they  stop  talking  about  me?  ” 

On  great  occasions,  he  borrowed  from  Louis  XIV. 
the  epigram : 

“  After  me  the  deluge.” 

The  deluge  came  in  his  lifetime. 

One  April  morning,  his  valet,  a  villainous  fellow, 
drilled  and  dressed  up  by  the  count — woke  him  at  nine 
o’clock  with  this  speech  : 

“  Monsieur,  a  bailiff  is  downstairs  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber,  and  has  come  to  seize  your  furniture.” 

Hector  turned  on  his  pillow,  yawned,  stretched,  and 
replied : 

“  Well,  tell  him  to  begin  operations  with  the  stables 
and  carriage-house ;  and  then  come  up  and  dress  me.” 

He  did  not  seem  disturbed,  and  the  servant  retired 
amazed  at  his  master’s  coolness.  The  count  had  at 
least  sense  enough  to  know  the  state  of  his  finances ; 
and  he  had  foreseen,  nay,  expected  the  bailiff’s  visit. 
Three  years  before,  when  he  had  been  laid  up  for  six 
weeks  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  had 
measured  the  depth  of  the  gulf  toward  which  he  was 
hastening.  Then,  he  might  yet  have  saved  himself. 
But  he  must  have  changed  his  whole  course  of  life,  re¬ 
formed  his  household,  learned  that  twenty-one  franc 
pieces  made  a  napoleon.  Fie,  never!  After  mature 
reflection  he  had  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  on  to 
the  end.  When  the  last  hour  came,  he  would  fly  to 
the  other  end  of  France,  erase  his  name  from  his  linen, 
and  blow  his  brains  out  in  some  forest. 

This  hour  had  now  come. 

By  contracting  debts,  signing  bills,  renewing  obliga- 
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tions,  paying  interests  and  compound  interests,  giving 
commissions  by  always  borrowing,  and  never  paying, 
Hector  had  consumed  the  princely  heritage — nearly 
four  millions  in  lands — which  he  had  received  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  The  winter  just  past  had  cost  him  fifty 
thousand  crowns.  He  had  tried  eight  days  before  to 
borrow  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  had  failed.  He 
had  been  refused,  not  because  his  property  was  not  as 
much  as  he  owed,  but  because  it  was  known  that  prop¬ 
erty  sold  by  a  bankrupt  does  not  bring  its  value. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  valet  came  in  and  said, 
“  The  bailiff  is  here,”  he  seemed  like  a  spectre  com¬ 
manding  suicide. 

Hector  took  the  announcement  coolly  and  said,  as 
he  got  up : 

“  Well,  here’s  an  end  of  it.” 

He  was  very  calm,  though  a  little  confused.  A  little 
confusion  is  excusable  when  a  man  passes  from  wealth 
to  beggary.  He  thought  he  would  make  his  last  toilet 
with  especial  care.  Parbleu !  The  French  nobility 
goes  into  battle  in  court  costume!  He  was  ready  iit 
less  than  an  hour.  He  put  on  his  bejewelled  watch- 
chain  ;  then  he  put  a  pair  of  little  pistols,  of  the  finest 
quality,  in  his  overcoat  pocket ;  then  he  sent  the  valet 
away,  and  opening  his  desk,  he  counted  up  what  funds 
he  had  left.  Ten  thousand  and  some  hundreds  of  francs 
remained.  He  might  with  this  sum  take  a  journey, 
prolong  his  life  two  or  three  months ;  but  he  repelled 
with  disdain  the  thought  of  a  miserable  subterfuge,  of 
a  reprieve  in  disguise.  He  imagined  that  with  this 
money  he  might  make  a  great  show  of  generosity, 
which  would  be  talked  of  in  the  world;  it  would  be 
chivalrous  to  breakfast  with  his  inamorata  and  make 
her  a  present  of  this  money  at  dessert.  During  the 
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meal  he  would  be  full  of  nervous  gayety,  of  cynical  hu¬ 
mor,  and  then  he  would  announce  his  intention  to  kill 
himself.  The  girl  would  not  fail  to  narrate  the  scene 
everywhere;  she  would  repeat  his  last  conversation,  his 
last  will  and  gift;  all  the  cafes  would  buzz  with  it  at 
night ;  the  papers  would  be  full  of  it. 

This  idea  strangely  excited  him,  and  comforted  him 
at  once.  He  was  going  out,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  mass  of  papers  in  his  desk.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  there  which  might  dim  the  positiveness  of 
his  resolution.  He  emptied  all  the  drawers  without 
looking  or  choosing,  and»put  all  the  papers  in  the  fire. 
He  looked  with  pride  upon  this  conflagration ;  there 
were  bills,  love  letters,  business  letters,  bonds,  patents 
of  nobility,  deeds  of  property.  Was  it  not  his  brilliant 
past  which  flickered  and  consumed  in  the  fireplace? 

The  bailiff  occurred  to  him,  and  he 'hastily  descend¬ 
ed.  He  was  the  most  polite  of  bailiffs,  a  man  of  taste 
and  wit,  a  friend  of  artists,  himself  a  poet  at  times. 
He  had  already  seized  eight  horses  in  the  stables  with 
all  their  harness  and  trappings,  and  five  carriages  with 
their  equipage,  in  the  carriage-house. 

“  Pm  going  on  slowly,  Count,”  said  he,  bowing. 
“  Perhaps  you  wish  to  arrest  the  execution.  The  sum 
is  large,  to  be  sure,  but  a  man  in  your  position - ” 

“  Believe  that  you  are  here  because  it  suits  me,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Hector,  proudly,  “  this  house  doesn’t  suit  me; 
I  shall  never  enter  it  again.  So,  as  you  are  master,  go 
on.” 

And  wheeling  round  on  his  heel  he  went  off. 

The  astonished  bailiff  proceeded  with  his  work.  He 
went  from  room  to  room,  admiring  and  seizing.  He 
seized  cups  gained  at  the  races,  collections  of  pipes  and 
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arms,  and  the  library,  containing  many  sporting-books, 
superbly  bound. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  de  Tremorel,  who  was  re¬ 
solved  more  than  ever  on  suicide,  ascending  the  boule¬ 
vards  came  to  his  inamorata’s  house,  which  was  near 
the  Madeleine.  He  had  introduced  her  some  six 
months  before  into  the  demi-monde  as  Jenny  Fancy. 
Her  real  name  was  Pelagie  Taponnet,  and  although 
the  count  did  not  know  it,  she  was  his  valet’s  sister. 
She  was  pretty  and  lively,  with  delicate  hands  and  a 
tiny  foot,  superb  chestnut  hair,  white  teeth,  and  great 
impertinent  black  eyes,  which  were  languishing,  ca¬ 
ressing,  or  provoking,  at  will.  She  had  passed  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  most  abject  poverty  to  a  state  of  extrav¬ 
agant  luxury.  This  brilliant  change  did  not  astonish 
her  as  much  as  you  might  think.  Forty-eight  hours 
after  her  removal  to  her  new  apartments,  she  had  es¬ 
tablished  order  among  the  servants ;  she  made  them 
obey  a  glance  or  a  gesture ;  and  she  made  her  dress¬ 
makers  and  milliners  submit  with  good  grace  to  her 
orders.  Jenny  soon  began  to  languish,  in  her  fine 
rooms,  for  new  excitement;  her  gorgeous  toilets  no 
longer  amused  her.  A  woman’s  happiness  is  not  com¬ 
plete  unless  seasoned  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals.  Jen¬ 
ny’s  rivals  lived  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  near  the 
barrier ;  they  could  not  envy  her  splendor,  for  they  did 
not  know  her,  and  she  was  strictly  forbidden  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  and  so  dazzle  them.  As  for  Tremorel,  Jenny 
submitted  to  him  from  necessity.  He  seemed  to  her 
the  most  tiresome  of  men.  She  thought  his  friends 
the  dreariest  of  beings.  Perhaps  she  perceived  beneath 
their  ironically  polite  manner,  a  contempt  for  her,  and 
understood  of  how  little  consequence  she  was  to  these 
rich  people,  these  high  livers,  gamblers,  men  of  the 
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world.  Her  pleasures  comprised  an  evening  with 
someone  of  her  own  class,  card-playing,  at  which  she 
won,  and  a  midnight  supper.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
suffered  ennui.  She  was  wearied  to  death.  A  hun¬ 
dred  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  discarding  Tre- 
morel,  abandoning  all  this  luxury,  money,  servants, 
and  resuming  her  old  life.  Many  a  time  she  packed 
up  ;  her  vanity  always  checked  her  at  the  last  moment. 

Hector  de  Tremorel  rang  at  her  door  at  eleven  on 
the  morning  in  question.  She  did  not  expect  him  so 
early,  and  she  was  evidently  surprised  when  he  told  her 
he  had  come  to  breakfast,  and  asked  her  to  hasten  the 
cook,  as  he  was  in  a  great  hurry. 

She  had  never,  she  thought,  seen  him  so  amiable,  so 
gay.  All  through  breakfast  he  sparkled,  as  he  prom¬ 
ised  himself  he  would,  with  spirit  and  fun.  At  last, 
while  they  were  sipping  their  coffee,  Hector  spoke : 

“  All  this,  my  dear,  is  only  a  preface,  intended  to 
prepare  you  for  a  piece  of  news  which  will  surprise  you. 
I  am  a  ruined  man.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  not  seeming  to 
comprehend  him. 

“  I  said — ruined,”  said  he,  laughing  bitterly,  “  as 
ruined  as  man  can  be.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  joking - — ” 

“  I  never  spoke  so  seriously  in  my  life.  It  seems 
strange  to  you,  doesn’t  it?  Yet  it’s  sober  truth.” 

Jenny’s  large  eyes  continued  to  interrogate  him. 

“  Why,”  he  continued,  with  lofty  carelessness,  “  life, 
you  know,  is  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  one  either 
eats  gradually,  piece  by  piece,  or  squeezes  into  a  glass 
to  be  tossed  off  at  a  gulp.  I’ve  chosen  the  latter  way. 
My  grape  was  four  million  francs ;  they  are  drunk  up 
to  the  dregs.  I  don’t  regret  them,  I’ve  had  a  jolly  life 
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for  my  money.  But  now  I  can  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
as  much  of  a  beggar  as  any  beggar  in  France.  Every¬ 
thing  at  my  house  is  in  the  bailiff’s  hands — I  am  with¬ 
out  a  domicile,  without  a  penny.” 

He  spoke  with  increasing  animation  as  the  multitude 
of  diverse  thoughts  passed  each  other  tumultuously  in 
his  brain.  And  he  was  not  playing  a  part.  He  was 
speaking  in  all  good  faith. 

“  But — then — ”  stammered  Jenny. 

“  What?  Are  you  free?  Just  so - ” 

She  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn. 

“  Yes,”  he  continued,  “  I  give  you  back  your  lib¬ 
erty.” 

Jenny  made  a  gesture  which  Hector  misunderstood. 

“  Oh !  be  quiet,”  he  added  quickly,  “  I  sha’n’t  leave 
you  thus ;  I  would  not  desert  you  in  a  state  of  need. 
This  furniture  is  yours,  and  I  have  provided  for  you  be¬ 
sides.  Here  in  my  pocket  are  five  hundred  napoleons ; 
it  is  my  all ;  I  have  brought  it  to  give  to  you.” 

He  passed  the  money  over  to  her  on  a  plate,  laugh¬ 
ingly,  imitating  the  restaurant  waiters.  She  pushed  it 
back  with  a  shudder. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  he,  “  that’s  a  good  sign,  my  dear ; 
very  good,  very  good.  I’ve  always  thought  and  said 
that  you  were  a  good  girl — in  fact,  too  good;  you 
needed  correcting.” 

She  did,  indeed,  have  a  good  heart ;  for  instead  of 
taking  Hector’s  bank-notes  and  turning  him  out  of 
doors,  she  tried  to  comfort  and  console  him.  Since  he 
had  confessed  to  her  that  he  was  penniless,  she  ceased 
to  hate  him,  and  even  commenced  to  love  him.  Hec¬ 
tor,  homeless,  was  no  longer  the  dreaded  man  who  paid 
to  be  master,  the  millionnaire  who,  by  a  caprice,  had 
raised  her  from  the  gutter.  He  was  no  longer  the  ex- 
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ecrated  tyrant.  Ruined,  he  descended  from  his  pedes¬ 
tal,  he  became  a  man  like  others,  to  be  preferred  to 
others,  as  a  handsome  and  gallant  youth.  Then  Jenny 
mistook  the  last  artifice  of  a  discarded  vanity  for  a  gen¬ 
erous  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  splendid  last  gift. 

“  You  are  not  as  poor  as  you  say,”  she  said,  “  for  you 
still  have  so  large  a  sum.” 

“  But,  dear  child,  I  have  several  times  given  as  much 
for  diamonds  which  you  envied.” 

She  reflected  a  moment,  then  as  if  an  idea  had  struck 
her,  exclaimed : 

“  That’s  true  enough ;  but  I  can  spend,  oh,  a  great 
deal  less,  and  yet  be  just  as  happy.  Once,  before  I 
knew  you,  when  I  was  young  (she  was  now  nineteen), 
ten  thousand  francs  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
fabulous  sums  which  were  talked  about,  but  which  few 
men  ever  saw  in  one  pile,  and  fewer  still  held  in  their 
hands.” 

She  tried  to  slip  the  money  into  the  count’s  pocket ; 
but  he  prevented  it. 

“  Come,  take  it  back,  keep  it - ” 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  it?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  wouldn’t  this  money  bring  in 
more?  Couldn’t  you  speculate  on  the  Bourse,  bet  at 
the  races,  play  at  Baden,  or  something?  I’ve  heard  of 
people  that  are  now  rich  as  kings,  who  commenced 
with  nothing,  and  hadn’t  your  talents  either.  Why 
don’t  you  do  as  they  did?  ” 

She  spoke  excitedly,  as  a  woman  does  who  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  persuade.  He  looked  at  her,  astonished  to  find 
her  so  sensitive,  so  disinterested. 

“  You  will,  won’t  you?  ”  she  insisted,  “  now,  won’t 
you?” 
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“  You  are  a  good  girl,”  said  he,  charmed  with  her, 
“  but  you  must  take  this  money.  I  give  it  to  you, 
don’t  be  worried  about  anything.” 

“  But  you — have  you  still  any  money  ?  What  have 
you?” 

“  I  have  yet - ” 

He  stopped,  searched  his  pockets,  and  counted  the 
money  in  his  purse. 

“  Faith,  here’s  three  hundred  and  forty  francs — 
more  than  I  need.  I  must  give  some  napoleons  to 
your  servants  before  I  go.” 

“  And  what  for  Heaven’s  sake  will  become  of  you  ?  ” 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  negligently  stroked  his 
handsome  beard,  and  said : 

“  I  am  going  to  blow  my  brains  out.” 

“Oh!” 

Hector  thought  that  she  doubted  what  he  said.  He 
took  his  pistols  out  of  his  pockets,  showed  them  to  her, 
and  went  on : 

“You  see  these  toys?  Well,  when  I  leave  you,  I 
shall  go  somewhere — no  matter  where — put  the  muz¬ 
zle  to  my  temple,  thus,  press  the  trigger — and  all  will 
be  over!  ” 

She  gazed  at  him,  her  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  pale, 
breathing  hard  and  fast.  But  at  the  same  time,  she 
admired  him.  She  marvelled  at  so  much  courage,  at 
this  calm,  this  careless  railing  tone.  What  superb  dis¬ 
dain  of  life!  To  exhaust  his  fortune  and  then  kill 
himself,  without  a  cry,  a  tear,  or  a  regret,  seemed  to 
her  an  act  of  heroism  unheard  of,  unexampled.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  a  new,  unknown,  beautiful,  radiant 
man  stood  before  her.  She  loved  him  as  she  had  never 
loved  before ! 

“  No !  ”  she  cried,  “  no !  It  shall  not  be !  ” 
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And  rising  suddenly,  she  rushed  to  him  and  seized 
him  by  the  arm. 

“  You  will  not  kill  yourself,  will  you?  Promise  me, 
swear  it  to  me.  It  isn't  possible,  you  would  not!  I 
love  you — I  couldn't  bear  you  before.  Oh,  I  did  not 
know  you,  but  now — come,  we  will  be  happy.  You, 
who  have  lived  with  millions  don’t  know  how  much 
ten  thousand  francs  are — but  I  know.  We  can  live  a 
long  time  on  that,  and  very  well,  too.  Then,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  sell  the  useless  things — the  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  my  diamonds,  my  green  cashmere,  we  can  have 
three  or  four  times  that  sum.  Thirty  thousand  francs 
— it’s  a  fortune !  Think  how  many  happy  days - ” 

The  Count  de  Tremorel  shook  his  head,  smilingly. 
He  was  ravished ;  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  heat 
of  the  passion  which  beamed  from  the  poor  girl’s  eyes. 
How  he  was  beloved!  How  he  would  be  regretted! 
What  a  hero  the  world  was  about  to  lose ! 

“  For  we  will  not  stay  here,”  Jenny  went  on,  “  we 
will  go  and  conceal  ourselves  far  from  Paris,  in  a  little 
cottage.  Why,  on  the  other  side  of  Belleville  you  can 
get  a  place  surrounded  by  gardens  for  a  thousand 
francs  a  year.  How  well  off  we  should  be  there !  You 
would  never  leave  me,  for  I  should  be  jealous— oh,  so 
jealous!  We  wouldn’t  have  any  servants,  and  you 
should  see  that  I  know  how  to  keep  house.” 

Hector  said  nothing. 

“  While  the  money  lasts,”  continued  Jenny,  “  we’ll 
laugh  away  the  days.  When  it’s  all  gone,  if  you  are 
still  decided,  you  will  kill  yourself — that  is,  we  will 
kill  ourselves  together.  But  not  with  a  pistol — No! 
We’ll  light  a  pan  of  charcoal,  sleep  in  one  another’s 
arms,  and  that  will  be  the  end.  They  say  one  doesn’t 
suffer  that  way  at  all.” 
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This  idea  drew  Hector  from  his  torpor,  and  awoke 
in  him  a  recollection  which  ruffled  all  his  vanity. 

Three  or  four  days  before,  he  had  read  in  a  paper  the 
account  of  the  suicide  of  a  cook,  who,  in  a  fit  of  love 
and  despair,  had  bravely  suffocated  himself  in  his  gar¬ 
ret.  Before  dying  he  had  written  a  most  touching  let¬ 
ter  to  his  faithless  love.  The  idea  of  killing  himself 
like  a  cook  made  him  shudder.  He  saw  the  possibility 
of  the  horrible  comparison.  How  ridiculous!  And 
the  Count  de  Tremorel  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  To  suffocate  himself,  at  Belleville,  with  a  gris- 
ette,  how  dreadful !  He  almost  rudely  pushed  Jenny’s 
arms  away,  and  repulsed  her. 

“  Enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,”  said  he,  in  his  care¬ 
less  tone.  “  What  you  say,  child,  is  all  very  pretty,  but 
utterly  absurd.  A  man  of  my  name  dies,  and  doesn’t 
choke.”  And  taking  the  bank-notes  from  his  pocket, 
where  Jenny  had  slipped  them,  he  threw  them  on  the 
table. 

“  Now,  good-by.” 

He  would  have  gone,  but  Jenny,  red  and  with  glis¬ 
tening  eyes,  barred  the  door  with  her  body. 

“  You  shall  not  go !  ”  she  cried,  “  I  won’t  have  you ; 
you  are  mine — for  I  love  you ;  if  you  take  one  step,  I 
will  scream.” 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  But  we  must  end  all  this !  ” 

“  You  sha’n’t  go !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  I’ll  blow  my  brains  out  here.”  And 
taking  out  one  of  his  pistols,  he  held  it  to  his  forehead, 
adding,  “  If  you  call  out  and  don’t  let  me  pass,  I  shall 
fire.”  He  meant  the  threat  for  earnest. 

But  Jenny  did  not  call  out;  she  could  not;  she 
uttered  a  deep  groan  and  fainted. 
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“  At  last ! ”  muttered  Hector,  replacing  the  pistol  in 
his  pocket. 

He  went  out,  not  taking  time  to  lift  her  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  fallen,  and  shut  the  door.  Then 
he  called  the  servants  into  the  vestibule,  gave  them  ten 
napoleons  to  divide  among  them,  and  hastened  away. 

XIII 

The  Count  de  Tremorel,  having  reached  the  street, 
ascended  the  boulevard.  All  of  a  sudden  he  bethought 
him  of  his  friends.  The  story  of  the  execution  must 
have  already  spread. 

“  No ;  not  that  way,”  he  muttered. 

This  was  because,  on  the  boulevard,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  meet  some  of  his  very  dear  cronies,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  escape  their  condolence  and  offers  of  service. 
He  pictured  to  himself  their  sorry  visages,  concealing 
a  hidden  and  delicious  satisfaction.  He  had  wounded 
so  many  vanities  that  he  must  look  for  terrible  re¬ 
venges.  The  friends  of  an  insolently  prosperous  man 
are  rejoiced  in  his  downfall. 

Hector  crossed  the  street,  went  along  the  Rue  Du- 
phot,  and  reached  the  quays.  Where  was  he  going? 
He  did  not  know,  and  did  not  even  ask  himself.  He 
walked  at  random,  enjoying  the  physical  content  which 
follows  a  good  meal,  happy  to  find  himself  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  in  the  soft  April  sunlight. 

The  weather  was  superb,  and  all  Paris  was  out  of 
doors.  There  was  a  holiday  air  about  the  town.  The 
flower-women  at  the  corners  of  the  bridges  had  their 
baskets  full  of  odorous  violets.  The  count  bought  a 
bouquet  near  the  Pont  Neuf  and  stuck  it  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  and  without  waiting  for  his  change,  passed  on. 
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He  reached  the  large  square  at  the  end  of  the  Bourdon 
boulevard,  which  is  always  full  of  jugglers  and  curi¬ 
osity  shows ;  here  the  noise,  the  music,  drew  him  from 
his  torpor,  and  brought  his  thoughts  back  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

“  I  must  leave  Paris/’  thought  he. 

He  crossed  toward  the  Orleans  station  at  a  quicker 
pace.  He  entered  the  waiting-room,  and  asked  what 
time  the  train  left  for  Etampes.  Why  did  he  choose 
Etampes  ?  A  train  had  just  gone,  and  there  would  not 
be  another  one  for  two  hours.  He  was  much  annoyed 
at  this,  and  as  he  could  not  wait  there  two  hours,  he 
wended  his  way,  to  kill  time,  toward  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  He  had  not  been  there  for  ten  or  twelve 
years — not  since,  when  at  school,  his  teachers  had 
brought  him  there  to  look  at  the  animals.  Nothing 
had  changed.  There  were  the  groves  and  parterres, 
the  lawns  and  lanes,  the  beasts  and  birds,  as  before. 
The  principal  avenue  was  nearly  deserted.  He  took  a 
seat  opposite  the  mineralogical  museum.  He  reflected 
on  his  position.  He  glanced  back  through  the  depart¬ 
ed  years,  and  did  not  find  one  day  among  those  many 
days  which  had  left  him  one  of  those  gracious  memo¬ 
ries  which  delight  and  console.  Millions  had  slipped 
through  his  prodigal  hands,  and  he  could  not  recall  a 
single  useful  expenditure,  a  really  generous  one, 
amounting  to  twenty  francs.  He,  who  had  had  so 
many  friends,  searched  his  memory  in  vain  for  the 
name  of  a  single  friend  whom  he  regretted  to  part  from. 
The  past  seemed  to  him  like  a  faithful  mirror ;  he  was 
surprised,  startled  at  the  folly  of  the  pleasures,  the  in¬ 
ane  delights,  which  had  been  the  end  and  aim  of  his  ex¬ 
istence.  For  what  had  he  lived?  For  others. 
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“Ah,  what  a  fool  I  was!”  he  muttered,  “what  a 
fool !  ” 

After  living  for  others,  he  was  going  to  kill  himself 
for  others.  His  heart  became  softened.  Who  would 
think  of  him,  eight  days  hence?  Not  one  living  being. 
Yes — Jenny,  perhaps.  Yet,  no.  She  would  be  con¬ 
soled  with  a  new  lover  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  bell  for  closing  the  garden  rang.  Night  had 
come,  and  a  thick  and  damp  mist  had  covered  the  city. 
The  count,  chilled  to  the  bones,  left  his  seat. 

“  To  the  station  again,”  muttered  he. 

It  was  a  horrible  idea  to  him  now — this  of  shooting 
himself  in  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  the  forest.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  disfigured  body,  bleeding,  lying 
on  the  edge  of  some  ditch.  Beggars  or  robbers  would 
despoil  him.  And  then  ?  The  police  would  come  and 
take  up  this  unknown  body,  and  doubtless  would 
carry  it,  to  be  identified,  to  the  Morgue. 

“  Never !  ”  cried  he,  at  this  thought,  “  no,  never !  ” 

How  die,  then  ?  He  reflected,  and  it  struck  him  that 
he  would  kill  himself  in  some  second-class  hotel  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,”  said  he  to  himself. 

Leaving  the  garden  with  the  last  of  the  visitors,  he 
wended  his  way  toward  the  Latin  Quarter.  The  care¬ 
lessness  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  morning  gave 
way  to  a  sad  resignation.  He  was  suffering ;  his  head 
was  heavy,  and  he  was  cold. 

“  If  I  shouldn’t  die  to-night,”  he  thought,  “  I  shall  ' 
have  a  terrible  cold  in  the  morning.” 

This  mental  sally  did  not  make  him  smile,  but  it  gave 
him  the  consciousness  of  being  firm  and  determined. 
He  went  into  the  Rue  Dauphine  and  looked  about  for 
a  hotel.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  not  yet 
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seven  o’clock,  and  it  might  arouse  suspicions  if  he 
asked  for  a  room  at  that  early  hour.  He  reflected  that 
he  still  had  over  one  hundred  francs,  and  resolved  to 
dine.  It  should  be  his  last  meal.  He  went  into  a  res¬ 
taurant  and  ordered  it.  But  he  in  vain  tried  to  throw 
off  the  anxious  sadness  which  filled  him.  He  drank, 
and  consumed  three  bottles  of  wine  without  changing 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

The  waiters  were  surprised  to  see  him  scarcely  touch 
the  dishes  set  before  him,  and  growing  more  gloomy 
after  each  potation.  His  dinner  cost  ninety  francs; 
he  threw  his  last  hundred-franc  note  on  the  table,  and 
went  out.  As  it  was  not  yet  late,  he  went  into  another 
restaurant  where  some  students  were  drinking,  and  sat 
down  at  a  table  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room.  He 
ordered  coffee  and  rapidly  drank  three  or  four  cups. 
He  wished  to  excite  himself,  to  screw  up  his  courage  to 
do  what  he  had  resolved  upon  ;  but  he  could  not ;  the 
drink  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  and  more  irreso¬ 
lute. 

A  waiter,  seeing  him  alone  at  the  table,  offered  him  a 
newspaper.  He  took  it  mechanically,  opened  it,  and 
read : 

“  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  learn  that  a  well- 
known  person  has  disappeared,  after  announcing  his 
intention  to  commit  suicide.  The  statements  made  to 
us  are  so  strange,  that  we  defer  details  till  to-morrow, 
not  having  time  to  send  for  fuller  information  now.” 

These  lines  startled  Hector.  They  were  his  death 
sentence,  not  to  be  recalled,  signed  by  the  tyrant  whose 
obsequious  courtier  he  had  always  been — public  opin¬ 
ion. 

“  They  will  never  cease  talking  about  me,”  he  mut- 
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tered  angrily.  Then  he  added,  firmly,  “  Come,  I  must 
make  an  end  of  this.” 

He  soon  reached  the  Hotel  Luxembourg.  He 
rapped  at  the  door,  and  was  speedily  conducted  to  the 
best  room  in  the  house.  He  ordered  a  fire  to  be  light¬ 
ed.  He  also  asked  for  sugar  and  water,  and  writing 
materials.  At  this  moment  he  was  as  firm  as  in  the 
morning. 

“  I  must  not  hesitate,”  he  muttered,  “  nor  recoil  from 
my  fate.” 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  near  the  fireplace,  and 
wrote  in  a  firm  hand  a  declaration  which  he  destined 
for  the  police. 

“  No  one  must  be  accused  of  my  death,”  he  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  he  went  on  by  asking  that  the  hotel- 
keeper  should  be  indemnified. 

The  hour  by  the  clock  was  five  minutes  before 
eleven ;  he  placed  his  pistols  on  the  mantel. 

“  I  will  shoot  myself  at  midnight,”  thought  he.  “  I 
have  yet  an  hour  to  live.” 

The  count  threw  himself  in  an  arm-chair  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Why  did  he  not  kill  himself  at 
once?  Why  impose  on  himself  this  hour  of  waiting,  of 
anguish  and  torture?  He  could  not  have  told.  He  be¬ 
gan  again  to  think  over  the  events  of  his  life,  reflecting 
on  the  headlong  rapidity  of  the  occurrences  which  had 
brought  him  to  that  wretched  room.  How  time  had 
passed !  It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  he  first  began 
to  borrow.  It  does  little  good,  however,  to  a  man  who 
has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  to  know  the 
causes  why  he  fell. 

The  large  hand  of  the  clock  had  passed  the  half  hour 
after  eleven. 

He  thought  of  the  newspaper  item  which  he  had  just 
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read.  Who  furnished  the  information?  Doubtless  it 
was  Jenny.  She  had  come  to  her  senses,  tearfully 
hastened  after  him.  When  she  failed  to  find  him  on 
the  boulevard,  she  had  probably  gone  to  his  house, 
then  to  his  club,  then  to  some  of  his  friends.  So  that 
to-night,  at  this  very  moment,  the  world  was  discuss¬ 
ing  him. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news?  ” 

“Ah,  yes,  poor  Tremorel!  What  a  romance!  A 
good  fellow,  only - ” 

He  thought  he  heard  this  “  only  ”  greeted  with 
laughter  and  innuendoes.  Time  passed  on.  The  ring¬ 
ing  vibration  of  the  clock  was  at  hand ;  the  hour  had 
come. 

The  count  got  up,  seized  his  pistols,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  near  the  bed,  so  as  not  to  fall  on  the  floor. 

The  first  stroke  of  twelve ;  he  did  not  fire. 

Hector  was  a  man  of  courage;  his  reputation  for 
bravery  was  high.  He  had  fought  at  least  ten  duels, 
and  his  cool  bearing  on  the  ground  had  always  been 
admiringly  remarked.  One  day  he  had  killed  a  man, 
and  that  night  he  slept  very  soundly. 

But  he  did  not  fire. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courage.  One,  false  cour¬ 
age,  is  that  meant  for  the  public  eye,  which  needs  the 
excitement  of  the  struggle,  the  stimulus  of  rage,  and  the 
applause  of  lookers-on.  The  other,  true  courage,  de¬ 
spises  public  opinion,  obeys  conscience,  not  passion; 
success  does  not  sway  it,  it  does  its  work  noiselessly. 

Two  minutes  after  twelve — Hector  still  held  the  pis¬ 
tol  against  his  forehead. 

“  Am  I  going  to  be  afraid?  ”  he  asked  himself. 

He  was  afraid,  but  would  not  confess  it  to  himself. 
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He  put  his  pistols  back  on  the  table  and  returned  to  his 
seat  near  the  fire.  All  his  limbs  were  trembling. 

“  It’s  nervousness,”  he  muttered.  “  It’ll  pass  off.” 

He  gave  himself  till  one  o’clock.  He  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  the  necessity  of  committing  suicide. 
If  he  did  not,  what  would  become  of  him  ?  How  would 
he  live?  Must  he  make  up  his  mind  to  work?  Be¬ 
sides,  could  he  appear  in  the  world,  when  all  Paris 
knew  of  his  intention?  This  thought  goaded  him  to 
fury ;  he  had  a  sudden  courage,  and  grasped  his  pis¬ 
tols.  But  the  sensation  which  the  touch  of  the  cold 
steel  gave  him,  caused  him  to  drop  his  arm  and  draw 
away  shuddering. 

“  I  cannot,”  repeated  he,  in  his  anguish.  “  I  can¬ 
not!” 

The  idea  of  the  physical  pain  of  shooting  himself 
filled  him  with  horror.  Why  had  he  not  a  gentler 
death?  Poison,  or  perhaps  charcoal — like  the  little 
cook  ?  He  did  not  fear  the  ludicrousness  of  this  now ; 
all  that  he  feared  was,  that  the  courage  to  kill  himself 
would  fail  him. 

He  went  on  extending  his  time  of  grace  from  half- 
hour  to  half-hour.  It  was  a  horrible  night,  full  of  the 
agony  of  the  last  night  of  the  criminal  condemned  to 
the  scaffold.  He  wept  with  grief  and  rage  and  wrung 
his  hands  and  prayed.  Toward  daylight  he  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  in  his  arm-chair.  He 
was  awakened  by  three  or  four  heavy  raps  on  the  door, 
which  he  hastily  opened.  It  was  the  waiter,  who  had 
come  to  take  his  order  for  breakfast,  and  who  started 
back  with  amazement  on  seeing  Hector,  so  disordered 
was  his  clothing  and  so  livid  the  pallor  of  his  features. 

“  I  want  nothing,”  said  the  count.  “  I’m  going 
down.” 
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He  had  just  enough  money  left  to  pay  his  bill,  and 
six  sous  for  the  waiter.  He  quitted  the  hotel  where  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  without  end  or  aim  in  view.  He 
was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  die,  only  he  yearned 
for  several  days  of  respite  to  nerve  himself  for  the 
deed.  But  how  could  he  live  during  these  days  ?  He 
had  not  so  much  as  a  centime  left.  An  idea  struck 
him — the  pawnbrokers! 

He  knew  that  at  the  Monte-de-Piete  *  a  certain 
amount  would  be  advanced  to  him  on  his  jewelry.  But 
where  find  a  branch  office?  He  dared  not  ask,  but 
hunted  for  one  at  hazard.  He  now  held  his  head  up, 
walked  with  a  firmer  step;  he  was  seeking  something, 
and  had  a  purpose  to  accomplish.  He  at  last  saw  the 
sign  of  the  Monte-de-Piete  on  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Conde,  and  entered.  The  hall  was  small,  damp,  filthy, 
and  full  of  people.  But  if  the  place  was  gloomy,  the 
borrowers  seemed  to  take  their  misfortunes  good- 
humoredly.  They  were  mostly  students  and  women, 
talking  gayly  as  they  waited  for  their  turns.  The 
Count  de  Tremorel  advanced  with  his  watch,  chain, 
and  a  brilliant  diamond  that  he  had  taken  from  his  fin¬ 
ger.  He  was  seized  with  the  timidity  of  misery,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  open  his  business.  A  young 
woman  pitied  his  embarrassment. 

“  See,”  said  she,  “  put  your  articles  on  this  counter, 
before  that  window  with  green  curtains.” 

A  moment  after  he  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  next  room : 

“  Twelve  hundred  francs  for  the  watch  and  ring.” 

This  large  amount  produced  such  a  sensation  as  to 
arrest  all  the  conversation.  All  eyes  were  turned  tow- 

*  The  public  pawnbroker  establishment  of  Paris,  which  has 
branch  bureaus  through  the  city. 
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ard  the  millionnaire  who  was  going  to  pocket  such  a 
fortune.  The  millionnaire  made  no  response. 

The  same  woman  who  had  spoken  before  nudged 
his  arm. 

“  That’s  for  you,”  said  she.  “  Answer  whether  you 
will  take  it  or  not.” 

“  I’ll  take  it,”  cried  Hector. 

He  was  filled  with  a  joy  which  made  him  forget  the 
night’s  torture.  Twelve  hundred  francs !  How  many 
days  it  would  last!  Had  he  not  heard  there  were 
clerks  who  hardly  got  that  in  a  year  ? 

Hector  waited  a  long  time,  when  one  of  the  clerks, 
who  was  writing  at  a  desk,  called  out: 

“  Whose  are  the  twelve  hundred  francs  ?  ” 

The  count  stepped  forward. 

“  Mine,”  said  he. 

“  Your  name?” 

Hector  hesitated.  He  would  never  give  his  name 
aloud  in  such  a  place  as  this.  He  gave  the  first  name 
that  occurred  to  him. 

“  Durand.” 

“  Where  are  your  papers  ?  ” 

“  What  papers  ?  *’ 

“  A  passport,  a  receipt  for  lodgings,  a  license  to 
hunt - ” 

“  I  haven’t  any.” 

“  Go  for  them,  or  bring  two  well-known  witnesses.” 

“  But - ” 

“  There  is  no  but.  The  next - ” 

Hector  was  provoked  by  the  clerk’s  abrupt  manner. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  he,  “  give  me  back  the  jewelry.” 

The  clerk  looked  at  him  jeeringly. 

“  Can’t  be  done.  No  goods  that  are  registered,  can 
be  returned  without  proof  of  rightful  possession.”  So 
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saying,  he  went  on  with  his  work.  “  One  French 
shawl,  thirty-five  francs,  whose  is  it?  ” 

Hector  meanwhile  went  out  of  the  establishment. 
He  had  never  suffered  so  much,  had  never  imagined 
that  one  could  suffer  so  much.  After  this  ray  of  hope, 
so  abruptly  put  out,  the  clouds  lowered  over  him 
thicker  and  more  hopelessly.  He  was  worse  off  than 
the  shipwrecked  sailor ;  the  pawnbroker  had  taken  his 
last  resources.  All  the  romance  with  which  he  had  in¬ 
vested  the  idea  of  his  suicide  now  vanished,  leaving  bare 
the  stern  and  ignoble  reality.  He  must  kill  himself, 
not  like  the  gay  gamester  who  voluntarily  leaves  upon 
the  roulette  table  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  but  like 
the  Greek,  who  surprised  and  hunted,  knows  that  every 
door  will  be  shut  upon  him.  His  death  would  not  be 
voluntary;  he  could  neither  hesitate  nor  choose  the 
fatal  hour ;  he  must  kill  himself  because  he  had  not  the 
means  of  living  one  day  longer. 

And  life  never  before  seemed  to  him  so  sweet  a 
thing  as  now.  He  never  felt  so  keenly  the  exuberance 
of  his  youth  and  strength.  He  suddenly  discovered  all 
about  him  a  crowd  of  pleasures  each  more  enviable 
than  the  others,  which  he  had  never  tasted.  He  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  squeezed  life  to  press  out 
its  pleasures,  had  not  really  lived.  He  had  had  all  that 
is  to  be  bought  or  sold,  nothing  of  what  is  given  or 
achieved.  He  already  not  only  regretted  giving  the 
ten  thousand  francs  to  Jenny,  but  the  two  hundred 
francs  to  the  servants — nay  the  six  sous  given  to  the 
waiter  at  the  restaurant,  even  the  money  he  had  spent 
on  the  bunch  of  violets.  The  bouquet  still  hung  in  his 
buttonhole,  faded  and  shrivelled.  What  good  did  it 
do  him?  While  the  sous  which  he  had  paid  for  it — I 
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He  did  not  think  of  his  wasted  millions,  but  could  not 
drive  away  the  thought  of  that  wasted  franc ! 

True,  he  might,  if  he,  chose,  find  plenty  of  money 
still,  and  easily.  He  had  only  to  return  quietly  to  his 
house,  to  discharge  the  bailiffs,  and  to  resume  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  remaining  effects.  But  he  would  thus 
confront  the  world,  and  confess  his  terrors  to  have 
overcome  him  at  the  last  moment ;  he  would  have  to 
suffer  glances  more  cruel  than  the  pistol-ball.  The 
world  must  not  be  deceived ;  when  a  man  announces 
that  he  is  going  to  kill  himself — he  must  kill  himself. 

So  Hector  was  going  to  die  because  he  had  said  he 
would,  because  the  newspapers  had  announced  the 
fact.  He  confessed  this  to  himself  as  he  went  along, 
and  bitterly  reproached  himself. 

He  remembered  a  pretty  spot  in  Viroflay  forest, 
where  he  had  once  fought  a  duel ;  he  would  commit 
the  deed  there.  He  hastened  toward  it.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  he  met  many  groups  of  young  people 
going  into  the  country  for  a  good  ’time.  Workmen 
were  drinking  and  clinking  their  glasses  under  the' 
trees  along  the  river-bank.  All  seemed  happy  and 
contented,  and  their  gayety  seemed  to  insult  Hector’s 
wretchedness.  He  left  the  main  road  at  the  Sevres 
bridge,  and  descending  the  embankment  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Seine.  Kneeling  down,  he  took  up 
some  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  drank — an  in¬ 
vincible  lassitude  crept  over  him.  He  sat,  or  rather 
fell,  upon  the  sward.  The  fever  of  despair  came,  and 
death  now  seemed  to  him  a  refuge,  which  he  could  al¬ 
most  welcome  with  joy.  Some  feet  above  him  the 
windows  of  a  Sevres  restaurant  opened  toward  the 
river.  He  could  be  seen  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
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the  bridge;  but  he  did  not  mind  this,  nor  anything 
else. 

“  As  well  here  as  elsewhere,”  he  said  to  himself. 

He  had  just  drawn  his  pistol  out,  when  he  heard 
someone  call : 

“  Hector !  Hector !  ” 

He  jumped  up  at  a  bound,  concealed  the  pistol,  and 
looked  about.  A  man  was  running  down  the  embank¬ 
ment  toward  him  with  outstretched  arms.  This  was  a 
man  of  his  own  age,  rather  stout,  but  well  shaped,  with 
a  fine  open  face  and  large  black  eyes  in  which  one  read 
frankness  and  good-nature ;  one  of  those  men  who  are 
sympathetic  at  first  sight,  whom  one  loves  on  a  week’s 
acquaintance. 

Hector  recognized  him.  it  was  his  oldest  friend,  a 
college  mate ;  they  had  once  been  very  intimate,  but 
the  count  not  finding  the  other  fast  enough  for  him, 
had  little  by  little  dropped  his  intimacy,  and  had  now 
lost  sight  of  him  for  two  years. 

“  Sauvresy !  ”  he  exclaimed,  stupefied. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  hot,  and  out  of  breath, 
“  I’ve  been  watching  you  the  last  two  minutes ;  what 
were  you  doing  here  ?  ” 

“  Why— nothing.” 

“  How !  What  they  told  me  at  your  house  this 
morning  was  true,  then !  I  went  there.” 

“  What  did  they  say?  ” 

“  That  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  you,  and 
that  you  declared  to  Jenny  when  you  left  her  the  night 
before  that  you  were  going  to  blow  your  brains  out. 
The  papers  have  already  announced  your  death,  with 
details.” 

This  news  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
count. 
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“  You  see,  then,”  he  answered  tragically,  “  that  X 
must  kill  myself !  ” 

“  Why  ?  In  order  to  save  the  papers  from  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  correcting  their  error  ?  ” 

“  People  will  say  that  I  shrunk - ” 

“  Oh,  ’pon  my  word  now !  According  to  you,  a 
man  must  make  a  fool  of  himself  because  it  has  been 
reported  that  he  would  do  it.  Absurd,  old  fellow. 
What  do  you  want  to  kill  yourself  for  ?  ” 

Hector  reflected;  he  almost  saw  the  possibility  of 
living. 

“  I  am  ruined,”  answered  he,  sadly. 

“  And  it’s  for  this  that — stop,  my  friend,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  are  an  ass!  Ruined!  It’s  a  misfortune, 
but  when  a  man  is  of  your  age  he  rebuilds  his  fortune. 
Besides,  you  aren’t  as  ruined  as  you  say,  because  I’ve 
got  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

“  A  hundred  thousand  francs - ” 

“  Well,  my  fortune  is  in  land,  which  brings  in  about 
four  per  cent.” 

Tremorel  knew  that  his  friend  was  rich,  but  not  that 
he  was  as  rich  as  this.  He  answered  with  a  tinge  of 
envy  in  his  tone : 

“  Well,  I  had  more  than  that;  but  I  had  no  break¬ 
fast  this  morning.” 

“  And  you  did  not  tell  me !  But  true,  you  are  in  a 
pitiable  state ;  come  along,  quick !  ” 

And  he  led  him  toward  the  restaurant. 

Tremorel  reluctantly  followed  this  friend,  who  had 
just  saved  his  life.  He  was  conscious  of  having  been 
surprised  in  a  distressingly  ridiculous  situation.  If  a 
man  who  is  resolved  to  blow  his  brains  out  is  accosted, 
he  presses  the  trigger,  he  doesn’t  conceal  his  pistol. 
There  was  one  alone,  among  all  his  friends,  who  loved 
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him  enough  not  to  see  the  ludicrousness  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  ;  one  alone  generous  enough  not  to  torture  him 
with  raillery ;  it  was  Sauvresy. 

But  once  seated  before  a  well-filled  table,  Hector 
could  not  preserve  his  rigidity.  He  felt  the  joyous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  spirit  which  follows  assured  safety  after 
terrible  peril.  He  was  himself,  young  again,  once 
more  strong.  He  told  Sauvresy  everything;  his  vain 
boasting,  his  terror  at  the  last  moment,  his  agony  at 
the  hotel,  his  fury,  remorse,  and  anguish  at  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  he.  “  You  have  saved  me !  You  are 
my  friend,  my  only  friend,  my  brother.” 

They  talked  for  more  than  two  hours. 

“  Come,”  said  Sauvresy  at  last,  “  let  us  arrange  our 
plans.  You  want  to  disappear  awhile ;  I  see  that. 
But  to-night  you  must  write  four  lines  to  the  papers. 
To-morrow  I  propose  to  take  your  affairs  in  hand, 
that’s  a  thing  I  know  how  to  do.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
how  you  stand ;  but  I  will  agree  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck.  We’ve  got  money,  you  see;  your 
creditors  will  be  easy  with  us.” 

“  But  where  shall  I  go  ?  ”  asked  Hector,  whom  the 
mere  idea  of  isolation  terrified. 

“What?  You’ll  come  home  with  me,  parbleu,  to 
Valfeuillu.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  married  ?  Ah, 
my  friend,  a  happier  man  than  I  does  not  exist !  I’ve 
married — for  love — the  loveliest  and  best  of  women. 
You  will  be  a  brother  to  us.  But  come,  my  carriage 
is  right  here  near  the  door.” 
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XIV 

M.  Plantat  stopped.  His  companions  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  a  gesture  or  a  word  to  interrupt  him.  M.  Lecoq, 
as  he  listened,  reflected.  He  asked  himself  where  M. 
Plantat  could  have  got  all  these  minute  details.  Who 
had  written  Tremorel’s  terrible  biography?  As  he 
glanced  at  the  papers  from  which  Plantat  read,  he  saw 
that  they  were  not  all  in  the  same  handwriting. 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  pursued  the  story : 

Bertha  Lechaillu,  though  by  an  unhoped-for  piece 
of  good  fortune  she  had  become  Madame  Sauvresy, 
did  not  love  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  country  school-master,  whose  highest  ambition 
had  been  to  be  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  Versailles 
school ;  yet  she  was  not  now  satisfied.  Absolute  queen 
of  one  of  the  finest  domains  in  the  land,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury,  spending  as  she  pleased,  beloved, 
adored,  she  was  not  content.  Her  life,  so  well  regu¬ 
lated,  so  constantly  smooth,  without  annoyances  and 
disturbance,  seemed  to  her  insipid.  There  were  always 
the  same  monotonous  pleasures,  always  recurring  each 
in  its  season.  There  were  parties  and  receptions,  horse 
rides,  hunts,  drives — and  it  was  always  thus !  Alas,  this 
was  not  the  life  she  had  dreamed  of ;  she  was  born  for 
more  exciting  pleasures.  She  yearned  for  unknown 
emotions  and  sensations,  the  unforeseen,  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions,  passions,  adventures.  She  had  not  liked  Sau-  11 
vresy  from  the  first  day  she  saw  him,  and  her  secret 
aversion  to  him  increased  in  proportion  as  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  him  grew  more  certain.  She  thought  him 
common,  vulgar,  ridiculous.  She  thought  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  his  manners,  silliness.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
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saw  nothing  in  him  to  admire.  She  did  not  listen  to 
him  when  he  spoke,  having  already  decided  in  her 
wisdom  that  he  could  say  nothing  that  was  not  tedious 
or  commonplace.  She  was  angry  that  he  had  not  been 
a  wild  young  man,  the  terror  of  his  family. 

He  had,  however,  done  as  other  young  men  do.  He 
had  gone  to  Paris  and  tried  the  sort  of  life  which  his 
friend  Tremorel  led.  He  had  enough  of  it  in  six 
months,  and  hastily  returned  to  Valfeuillu,  to  rest  after 
such  laborious  pleasures.  The  experience  cost  him  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  but  he  said  he  did  not  regret 
purchasing  it  at  this  price. 

Bertha  was  wearied  with  the  constancy  and  adora¬ 
tion  of  her  husband.  She  had  only  to  express  a  desire 
to  be  at  once- obeyed,  and  this  blind  submission  to  all 
her  wishes  appeared  to  her  servile  in  a  man.  A  man  is 
born,  she  thought,  to  command,  and  not  to  obey ;  to 
be  master,  and  not  slave.  She  would  have  preferred 
a  husband  who  would  come  in  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  still  warm  from  his  orgy,  having  lost  at  play, 
and  who  would  strike  her  if  she  upbraided  him.  A  ty¬ 
rant,  but  a  man.  Some  months  after  her  marriage  she 
suddenly  took  it  into  her  head  to  have  absurd  freaks 
and  extravagant  caprices.  She  wished  to  prove  him, 
and  see  how  far  his  constant  complacence  would  go. 
She  thought  she  would  tire  him  out.  It  was  intolerable 
to  feel  absolutely  sure  of  her  husband,  to  know  that  she 
so  filled  his  heart  that  he  had  room  for  no  other,  to 
have  nothing  to  fear,  not  even  the  caprice  of  an  hour. 
Perhaps  there  was  yet  more  than  this  in  Bertha’s  aver¬ 
sion.  She  knew  herself,  and  confessed  to  herself  that 
had  Sauvresy  wished,  she  would  have  been  his  without 
being  his  wife.  She  was  so  lonely  at  her  father’s,  so 
wretched  in  her  poverty,  that  she  would  have  fled  from 
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her  home,  even  for  this.  And  she  despised  her  husband 
because  he  had  not  despised  her  enough ! 

People  were  always  telling  her  that  she  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  women.  Plappy !  And  there  were  days  when 
she  wept  when  she  thought  that  she  was  married. 
Happy!  There  were  times  when  she  longed  to  fly, 
to  seek  adventure  and  pleasure,  all  that  she  yearned  for, 
what  she  had  not  had  and  never  would  have.  The  fear 
of  poverty — which  she  knew  well — restrained  her. 
This  fear  was  caused  in  part  by  a  wise  precaution 
which  her  father,  recently  dead,  had  taken.  Sauvresy 
wished  to  insert  in  the  marriage-contract  a  settlement 
of  five  hundred  thousand  francs  on  his  affianced.  The 
worthy  Lechaillu  had  opposed  this  generous  act. 

“  My  daughter,”  he  said,  “  brings  you  nothing. 
Settle  forty  thousand  francs  on  her  if  you  will,  not  a 
sou  more ;  otherwise  there  shall  be  no  marriage.” 

As  Sauvresy  insisted,  the  old  man  added : 

“  I  hope  that  she  will  be  a  good  and  worthy  wife ; 
if  so,  your  fortune  will  be  hers.  But  if  she  is  not,  forty 
thousand  francs  will  be  none  too  little  for  her.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  afraid  that  you  will  die  first,  you  can 
make  a  will.” 

Sauvresy  was  forced  to  yield.  Perhaps  the  worthy 
school-master  knew  his  daughter;  if  so  he  was  the 
only  one.  Never  did  so  consummate  a  hypocrisy  min¬ 
ister  to  so  profound  a  perversity,  and  a  depravity  so 
inconceivable  in  a  young  and  seemingly  innocent  girl. 
If,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  thought  herself  the 
most  wretched  of  women,  there  was  nothing  of  it  ap¬ 
parent — it  was  a  well-kept  secret.  She  knew  how  to 
show  to  her  husband,  in  place  of  the  love  she  did  not 
feel,  the  appearance  of  a  passion  at  once  burning  and 
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modest,  betraying  furtive  glances  and  a  flush  as  of 
pleasure,  when  he  entered  the  room. 

All  the  world  said : 

“  Bertha  is  foolishly  fond  of  her  husband.” 

Sauvresy  was  sure  of  it,  and  he  was  the  first  to  say, 
not  caring  to  conceal  his  joy : 

“  My  wife  adores  me.” 

Such  were  man  and  wife  at  Valfeuillu  when  Sau¬ 
vresy  found  Tremorel  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Sauvresy  missed  his  dinner  that 
evening  for  the  first  time  since  his  marriage,  though 
he  had  promised  to  be  prompt,  and  the  meal  was  kept 
waiting  for  him.  Bertha  might  have  been  anxious 
about  this  delay ;  she  was  only  indignant  at  what  she 
called  inconsiderateness.  She  was  asking  herself  how 
she  should  punish  her  husband,  when,  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  the  drawing-room  door  was  abruptly  thrown 
open,  and  Sauvresy  stood  smiling  upon  the  threshold. 

“  Bertha,”  said  he,  “  I’ve  brought  you  an  appari¬ 
tion.” 

She  scarcely  deigned  to  raise  her  head.  Sauvresy 
continued : 

“  An  apparition  whom  you  know,  of  whom  I  have 
often  spoken  to  you,  whom  you  will  like  because  I 
love  him,  and  because  he  is  my  oldest  comrade,  my 
best  friend.” 

And  standing  aside,  he  gently  pushed  Hector  into 
the  room. 

“  Madame  Sauvresy,  permit  me  to  present  to  you 
Monsieur  the  Count  de  Tremorel.” 

Bertha  rose  suddenly,  blushing,  confused,  agitated 
by  an  indefinable  emotion,  as  if  she  saw  in  reality  an 
apparition.  For  die  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
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abashed,  and  did  not  dare  to  raise  her  large,  clear  blue 
eyes. 

“  Monsieur,”  she  stammered,  “  you  are  welcome.” 

She  knew  Tremorel’s  name  well.  Sauvresy  had 
often  mentioned  it,  and  she  had  seen  it  often  in  the 
papers,  and  had-  heard  it  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  all 
her  friends.  He  who  bore  it  seemed  to  her,  after  what 
she  had  heard,  a  great  personage.  He  was,  according 
to  his  reputation,  a  hero  of  another  age,  a  social  Don 
Quixote,  a  terribly  fast  man  of  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  lives  astonish  common  people, 
whom  the  well-to-do  citizen  thinks  faithless  and  law¬ 
less,  whose  extravagant  passions  overleap  the  narrow 
bounds  of  social  prejudice  ;  a  man  who  tyrannizes  over 
others,  whom  all  fear,  who  fights  on  the  slightest  prov¬ 
ocation,  who  scatters  gold  with  a  prodigal  hand,  whose 
iron  health  resists  the  most  terrible  excesses.  She  had 
often  in  her  miserable  reveries  tried  to  imagine  what 
kind  of  man  this  Count  de  Tremorel  was.  She  award¬ 
ed  him  with  such  qualities  as  she  desired  for  her  fan¬ 
cied  hero,  with  whom  she  could  fly  from  her  husband 
in  search  of  new  adventures.  And  now,  of  a  sudden, 
he  appeared  before  her. 

“  Give  Hector  your  hand,  dear,”  said  Sauvresy. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  Tremorel  lightly 
•pressed,  and  his  touch  seemed  to  give  her  an  electric 
shock. 

Sauvresy  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair. 

“  You  see,  Bertha,”  said  he,  “  our  friend  Hector  is 
exhausted  with  the  life  he  has  been  leading.  He  has 
been  advised  to  rest,  and  has  come  to  seek  it  here,  with 
us.” 

“  But,  dear,”  responded  Bertha,  “  aren’t  you  afraid 
that  the  count  will  be  bored  a  little  here  ?  ” 
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“Why?” 

“  Valfeuillu  is  very  quiet,  and  we  are  but  dull  coun¬ 
try  folks.” 

Bertha  talked  for  the  sake  of  talking,  to  break  a  si¬ 
lence  which  embarrassed  her,  to  make  Tremorel  speak, 
and  hear  his  voice.  As  she  talked  she  observed  him, 
and  studied  the  impression  she  made  on  him.  Her 
radiant  beauty  usually  struck  those  who  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  with  open  admiration.  He  remained  impas¬ 
sible.  She  recognized  the  worn-out  rake  of  title,  the 
fast  man  who  has  tried,  experienced,  exhausted  all 
things,  in  his  coldness  and  superb  indifference.  And 
because  he  did  not  admire  her  she  admired  him  the 
more.  ® 

“  What  a  difference,”  thought  she,  “  between  him 
and  that  vulgar  Sauvresy,  who  is  surprised  at  every¬ 
thing,  whose  face  shows  all  that  he  thinks,  whose  eye 
betrays  what  he  is  going  to  say  before  he  opens  his 
mouth.” 

Bertha  was  mistaken.  Hector  was  not  as  cold  and 
indifferent  as  she  imagined.  He  was  simply  wearied, 
utterly  exhausted.  He  could  scarcely  sit  up  after  the 
terrible  excitements  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  He 
soon  asked  permission  to  retire.  Sauvresy,  when  left 
alone  with  his  wife,  told  her  all  that  happened,  and  the 
events  which  resulted  in  Tremorel’s  coming  to  Val¬ 
feuillu  ;  but  like  a  true  friend  omitted  everything  that 
would  cast  ridicule  upon  his  old  comrade. 

“  He’s  a  big  child,”  said  he,  “  a  foolish  fellow,  whose 
brain  is  weak ;  but  we’ll  take  care  of  him  and  cure 
him.” 

Bertha  never  listened  to  her  husband  so  attentively 
before.  She  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  but  she  really 
admired  Tremorel.  Like  Jenny,  she  was  struck  with 
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the  heroism  which  could  squander  a  fortune  and  then* 
commit  suicide. 

“  Ah !  ”  sighed  she,  “  Sauvresy  would  not  have  done 
it!” 

No,  Sauvresy  was  quite  a  different  man  from  the 
Count  de  Tremorel.  The  next  day  he  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  to  adjust  his  friend’s  affairs.  Hector  had  slept 
well,  having  spent  the  night  on  an  excellent  bed,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  pressing  anxieties;  and  he  appeared  in 
the  morning  sleek  and  well-dressed,  the  disorder  and 
desperation  of  the  previous  evening  having  quite  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  had  a  nature  not  deeply  impressible  by 
events ;  twenty-four  hours  consoled  him  for  the  worst 
catastrophes,  and  he  soon  forgot  the  severest  lessons 
of  life.  If  Sauvresy  had  bid  him  begone,  he  would  not 
have  known  where  to  go ;  yet  he  had  already  resumed 
the  haughty  carelessness  of  the  millionnaire,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bend  men  and  circumstances  to  his  will.  He 
was  once  more  calm  and  cold,  coolly  joking,  as  if  years 
had  passed  since  that  night  at  the  hotel,  and  as  if  all 
the  disasters  to  his  fortune  had  been  repaired.  Ber¬ 
tha  was  amazed  at  this  tranquillity  after  such  great  re¬ 
verses,  and  thought  this  childish  recklessness  force  of 
character. 

“  Now,”  said  Sauvresy,  “  as  I’ve  become  your  man 
of  business,  give  me  my  instructions,  and  some  valua¬ 
ble  hints.  What  is,  or  was,  the  amount  of  your  fort¬ 
une?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  the  least  idea.” 

Sauvresy  provided  himself  with  a  pencil  and  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  ready  to  set  down  the  figures.  He 
seemed  a  little  surprised. 

“  All  right,”  said  he,  “  we’ll  put  x  down  as  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  of  the  assets ;  now  for  the  liabilities. 
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Hector  made  a  superbly  disdainful  gesture. 

“  Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  what  they  are.” 

“  What,  can’t  you  give  a  rough  guess  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  perhaps.  For  instance,  I  owe  between  five  and 
six  hundred  thousand  francs  to  Clair  &  Co.,  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  Dervoy ;  about  as  much  to  Dubois, 

of  Orleans - ” 

“  Well?” 

“  I  can’t  remember  any  more.” 

“  But  you  must  have  a  memorandum  of  your  loans 
somewhere  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  You  have  at  least  kept  your  bonds,  bills,  and  the 
sums  of  your  various  debts  ?  ” 

“  None  of  them.  I  burnt  up  all  my  papers  yester¬ 
day.” 

Sauvresy  jumped  up  from  his  chair  in  astonishment; 
such  a  method  of  doing  business  seemed  to  him  mon¬ 
strous  ;  he  could  not  suppose  that  Hector  was  lying. 
Yet  he  was  lying,  and  this  affectation  of  ignorance  was 
a  conceit  of  the  aristocratic  man  of  the  world.  It  was 
very  noble,  very  distingue,  to  ruin  one’s  self  without 
knowing  how ! 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow,”  cried  Sauvresy,  “  how  can 
we  clear  up  your  affairs?  ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  clear  them  up  at  all ;  do  as  I  do — let  the 
creditors  act  as  they  please,  they  will  know  how  to  set¬ 
tle  it  all,  rest  assured ;  let  them  sell  out  my  property.” 

“  Never!  Then  you  would  be  ruined,  indeed!  ” 

“  Well,  it’s  only  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.” 

“  What  splendid  disinterestedness !  ”  thought  Ber¬ 
tha  ;  “  what  coolness,  what  admirable  contempt  of 
money,  what  noble  disdain  of  the  petty  details  which 
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annoy  common  people !  Was  Sauvresy  capable  of  all 
this?  ” 

She  could  not  at  least  accuse  him  of  avarice,  since  for 
her  he  was  as  prodigal  as  a  thief ;  he  had  never  refused 
her  anything ;  he  anticipated  her  most  extravagant  fan¬ 
cies.  Still  he  had  a  strong  appetite  for  gain,  and  de¬ 
spite  his  large  fortune,  he  retained  the  hereditary 
respect  for  money.  When  he  had  business  with  one 
of  his  farmers,  he  would  rise  very  early,  mount  his 
horse,  though  it  were  mid-winter,  and  go  several 
leagues  in  the  snow  to  get  a  hundred  crowns.  He 
would  have  ruined  himself  for  her  if  she  had  willed  it, 
this  she  was  convinced  of;  but  he  would  have  ruined 
himself  economically,  in  an  orderly  way. 

Sauvresy  reflected. 

“  You  are  right,”  said  he  to  Hector,  “  your  creditors 
ought  to  know  your  exact  position.  Who  knows  that 
they  are  not  acting  in  concert?  Their  simultaneous 
refusal  to  lend  you  a  hundred  thousand  makes  me  sus¬ 
pect  it.  I  will  go  and  see  them.” 

“  Clair  &  Co.,  from  whom  I  received  my  first  loans, 
ought  to  be  the  best  informed.” 

“  Well,  I  will  see  Clair  &  Co.  But  look  here,  do  you 
know  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  reasonable?  ” 

“What?” 

“  You  would  go  to  Paris  with  me,  and  both  of 


Hector  turned  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  shone. 

“  Never!  ”  he  interrupted,  violently,  “  never!  ” 

His  “  dear  friends  ”  still  terrified  him.  What !  Re¬ 
appear  on  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  now  that  he  was 
fallen,  ruined,  ridiculous  by  his  unsuccessful  suicide? 
Sauvresy  had  held  out  his  arms  to  him.  Sauvresy  was 
a  noble  fellow,  and  loved  Hector  sufficiently  not  to  per- 
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ceive  the  falseness  of  his  position,  and  not  to  judge  him 
a  coward  because  he  shrank  from  suicide.  But  the 
others ! - 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  Paris,”  said  he  in  a  calmer 
tone.  “  I  shall  never  set  my  foot  in  it  again.” 

“  All  right — so  much  the  better ;  stay  with  us ;  I 
sha’n’t  complain  of  it,  nor  my  wife  either.  Some  fine 
day  we’ll  find  you  a  pretty  heiress  in  the  neighborhood. 
But,”  added  Sauvresy,  consulting  his  watch,  “  I  must 
go  if  I  don’t  want  to  lose  the  train.” 

“  I’ll  go  to  the  station  with  you,”  said  Tremorel. 

This  was  not  solely  from  a  friendly  impulse.  He 
wanted  to  ask  Sauvresy  to  look  after  the  articles  left 
at  the  pawnbroker’s  in  the  Rue  de  Conde,  and  to  call 
on  Jenny.  Bertha,  from  her  window,  followed  with 
her  eyes  the  two  friends,  who,  with  arms  interlocked, 
ascended  the  road  toward  Orcival.  “  What  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  thought  she,  “  between  these  two  men !  My 
husband  said  he  wished  to  be  his  friend’s  steward  ;  truly 
he  has  the  air  of  a  steward.  What  a  noble  gait  the 
count  has,  what  youthful  ease,  what  real  distinction ! 
And  yet  I’m  sure  that  my  husband  despises  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  ruined  himself  by  dissipation.  He  af¬ 
fected — I  saw  it — an  air  of  protection.  Poor  youth! 
But  everything  about  the  count  betrays  an  innate  or 
acquired  superiority;  even  his  name,  Hector — how  it 
sounds !  ”  And  she  repeated  “  Hector  ”  several  times, 
as  if  it  pleased  her,  adding,  contemptuously,  “  My  hus¬ 
band’s  name  is  Clement !  ” 

M.  de  Tremorel  returned  alone  from  the  station,  as 
gayly  as  a  convalescent  taking  his  first  airing.  As  soon 
as  Bertha  saw  him  she  left  the  window.  She  wished 
to  remain  alone,  to  reflect  upon  this  event  which 
had  happened  so  suddenly,  to  analyze  her  sensations. 
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listen  to  her  presentiments,  study  her  impressions  and 
decide,  if  possible,  upon  her  line  of  conduct.  She  only 
reappeared  when  the  tea  was  set  for  her  husband,  who 
returned  at  eleven  in  the  evening.  Sauvresy  was  faint 
from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  but  his  face  glowed 
with  satisfaction. 

“  Victory !  ”  exclaimed  he,  as  he  ate  his  soup. 
“  We’ll  snatch  you  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
yet.  Parbleu!  The  finest  feathers  of  your  plumage 
will  remain,  after  all,  and  you  will  be  able  to  save 
enough  for  a  good  cosey  nest.” 

Bertha  glanced  at  her  husband. 

“  How  is  that?  ”  said  she. 

“  It’s  very  simple.  At  the  very  first,  I  guessed  the 
game  of  our  friend’s  creditors.  They  reckoned  on  get¬ 
ting  a  sale  of  his  effects ;  would  have  bought  them  in  a 
lump  dirt  cheap,  as  it  always  happens,  and  then  sold 
them  in  detail,  dividing  the  profits  of  the  operation.” 

“And  can  you  prevent  that?”  asked  Tremorel,  in¬ 
credulously. 

“  Certainly.  Ah,  I’ve  completely  checkmated  these 
gentlemen.  I’ve  succeeded  by  chance — I  had  the  good 
luck  to  get  them  all  together  this  evening.  I  said  to 
them,  you’ll  let  us  sell  this  property  as  we  please,  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  I’ll  outbid  you  all,  and  spoil  your  cards.  They 
looked  at  me  in  amazement.  My  notary,  who  was 
with  me,  remarked  that  I  was  Monsieur  Sauvresy, 
worth  two  millions.  Our  gentlemen  opened  their  eyes 
very  wide,  and  consented  to  grant  my  request.” 

Hector,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  knew 
enough  about  his  affairs  to  see  that  this  action  would 
save  him  a  fortune — a  small  one,  as  compared  with 
what  he  had  possessed,  yet  a  fortune. 

The  certainty  of  this  delighted  him,  and  moved  by 
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a  momentary  and  sincere  gratitude,  he  grasped  both  of 
Sauvresy’s  hands  in  his. 

“  Ah,  my  friend,”  cried  he,  “  you  give  me  my  honor, 
after  saving  my  life !  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ” 

“  By  committing  no  imprudences  or  foolishnesses, 
except  reasonable  ones.  Such  as  this,”  added  Sauvresy, 
leaning  toward  Bertha  and  embracing  her. 

“  And  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear?  ” 

“Nothing!  Why  I  could  have  borrowed  the  two 
millions  in  an  hour,  and  they  knew  it.  But  that’s  not 
all.  The  search  for  you  is  suspended.  I  went  to  your 
house,  took  the  responsibility  of  sending  away  all  your 
servants  except  your  valet  and  a  groom.  If  you  agree, 
we’ll  send  the  horses  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  and  they’ll 
fetch  a  good  price;  your  own  saddle-horse  shall  be 
brought  here.” 

These  details  annoyed  Bertha.  She  thought  her 
husband  exaggerated  his  services,  carrying  them  even 
to  servility. 

“  Really,”  thought  she,  “  he  was  born  to  be  a  stew¬ 
ard.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  else  I  did  ?  ”  pursued  Sau¬ 
vresy.  “  Thinking  that  perhaps  you  were  in  want  of  a 
wardrobe,  I  had  three  or  four  trunks  filled  with  your 
clothes,  sent  them  out  by  rail,  and  one  of  the  servants 
has  just  gone  after  them.” 

Hector,  too,  began  to  find  Sauvresy’s  services  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  thought  he  treated  him  too  much  like  a 
child  who  could  foresee  nothing.  The  idea  of  having 
it  said  before  a  woman  that  he  was  in  want  of  clothes 
irritated  him.  He  forgot  that  he  had  found  it  a  very 
simple  thing  in  the  morning  to  ask  his  friend  for  some 
linen. 

Just  then  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  vestibule.  Doubt- 
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less  the  trunks  had  come.  Bertha  went  out  to  give  the 
necessary  orders. 

“  Quick !  ”  cried  Sauvresy.  “  Now  that  we  are 
alone,  here  are  your  trinkets.  I  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  them.  They  are  suspicious  at  the  pawnbrok¬ 
er’s.  I  think  they  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  one  of  a 
band  of  thieves.” 

“  You  didn’t  mention  my  name,  did  you?  ” 

“  That  would  have  been  useless.  My  notary  was 
with  me,  fortunately.  One  never  knows  how  useful 
one’s  notary  may  be.  Don’t  you  think  society  is  un¬ 
just  toward  notaries  ?  ”  % 

Tremorel  thought  his  friend  talked  very  lightly  about 
a  serious  matter,  and  this  flippancy  vexed  him. 

“  To  finish  up,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Miss  Jenny.  She 
has  been  abed  since  last  evening,  and  her  chambermaid 
told  me  she  had  not  ceased  sobbing  bitterly  ever  since 
your  departure.” 

“  Had  she  seen  no  one?  ” 

“  Nobody  at  all.  She  really  thought  you  dead,  and 
when  I  told  her  you  were  here  with  me,  alive  and  well, 
I  thought  she  would  go  mad  for  joy.  Do  you  know, 
Hector,  she’s  really  pretty.” 

“  Yes— not  bad.” 

“  And  a  very  good  little  body,  I  imagine.  She  told 
me  some  very  touching  things.  I  would  wager,  my 
friend,  that  she  don’t  care  so  much  for  your  money  as 
she  does  for  yourself.” 

Hector  smiled  superciliously. 

“  In  short,  she  was  anxious  to  follow  me,  to  see  and 
speak  to  you.  I  had  to  swear  with  terrible  oaths  that 
she  should  see  you  to-morrow,  before  she  would  let 
me  go ;  not  at  Paris,  as  you  said  you  would  never  go 
there,  but  at  Corbeil.” 
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“  Ah,  as  for  that - •” 

“  She  will  be  at  the  station  to-morrow  at  twelve.  We 
will  go  down  together,  and  I  will  take  the  train  for 
Paris.  You  can  get  into  the  Corbeil  train,  and  break¬ 
fast  with  Miss  Jenny  at  the  hotel  of  the  Belle  Image.” 

Hector  began  to  offer  an  objection.  Sauvresy 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  he.  “  Here  is  my  wife.” 

XV 

On  going  to  bed,  that  night,  the  count  was  less 
enchanted  than  ever  with  the  devotion  of  his  friend 
Sauvresy.  There  is  not  a  diamond  on  which  a  spot 
cannot  be  found  with  a  microscope. 

“  Here  he  is,”  thought  he,  “  abusing  his  privileges 
as  the  saver  of  my  life.  Can’t  a  man  do  you  a  service, 
without  continually  making  you  feel  it?  It  seems  as 
though  because  he  prevented  me  from  blowing  my 
brains  out,  I  had  somehow  become  something  that  be¬ 
longs  to  him !  He  came  very  near  upbraiding  me  for 
Jenny’s  extravagance.  Where  will  he  stop?  ” 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  he  feigned  indisposition 
so  as  not  to  eat,  and  suggested  to  Sauvresy  that  he 
would  lose  the  train. 

Bertha,  as  on  the  evening  before,  crouched  at  the 
window  to  see  them  go  away.  Her  troubles  during 
the  past  eight-and-forty  hours  had  been  so  great  that 
she  hardly  recognized  herself.  She  scarcely  dared  to 
reflect  or  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  her  heart.  What 
mysterious  power  did  this  man  possess,  to  so  violently 
affect  her  life  ?  She  wished  that  he  would  go,  never  to 
return,  while  at  the  same  time  she  avowed  to  herself 
that  in  going  he  would  carry  with  him  all  her  thoughts. 
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She  struggled  under  the  charm,  not  knowing  whether 
she  ought  to  rejoice  or  grieve  at  the  inexpressible  emo¬ 
tions  which  agitated  her,  being  irritated  to  submit  to 
an  influence  stronger  than  her  own  will. 

She  decided  that  to-day  she  would  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  He  would  not  fail — were  it  only  for 
politeness — to  go  in  there ;  and  then,  she  thought,  by 
seeing  him  nearer,  talking  with  him,  knowing  him  bet¬ 
ter,  his  influence  over  her  would  vanish.  Doubtless  he 
would  return,  and  so  she  watched  for  him,  ready  to  go 
down  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  approaching.  She  waited 
with  feverish  shudderings,  anxiously  believing  that 
this  first  tete-a-tete  in  her  husband’s  absence  would  be 
decisive.  Time  passed ;  it  was  more  than  two  hours 
since  he  had  gone  out  with  Sauvresy,  and  he  had  not 
reappeared.  Where  could  he  be? 

At  this  moment,  Hector  was  awaiting  Jenny  at  the 
Corbeil  station.  The  train  arrived,  and  Jenny  soon 
appeared.  Her  grief,  joy,  emotion  had  not  made  her 
forget  her  toilet,  and  never  had  she  been  so  rollicking- 
ly  elegant  and  pretty.  She  wore  a  green  dress  with  a 
train,  a  velvet  mantle,  and  the  jauntiest  little  hat  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Hector  standing  near  the 
door,  she  uttered  a  cry,  pushed  the  people  aside,  and 
rushed  into  his  arms,  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same 
time.  She  spoke  quite  loud,  with  wild  gestures,  so 
that  everyone  could  hear  what  she  said. 

“  You  didn’t  kill  yourself,  after  all,”  said  she.  “  Oh, 
how  I  have  suffered;  but  what  happiness  I  feel  to¬ 
day!” 

Tremorel  struggled  with  her  as  he  could,  trying  to 
calm  her  enthusiastic  exclamations,  softly  repelling 
her,  charmed  and  irritated  at  once,  and  exasperated  at 
all  these  eyes  rudely  fixed  on  him.  For  none  of  the 
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passengers  had  gone  out.  They  were  all  there,  staring 
and  gazing.  Hector  and  Jenny  were  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  curious  folks. 

“  Come  along,”  said  Hector,  his  patience  exhausted. 

He  drew  her  out  of  the  door,  hoping  to  escape  this 
prying  curiosity ;  but  he  did  not  succeed.  They  were 
persistently  followed.  Some  of  the  Corbeil  people  who 
were  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  begged  the  conductor 
to  walk  his  horses,  that  this  singular  couple  might  not 
be  lost  to  view,  and  the  horses  did  not  get  into  a  trot 
until  they  had  disappeared  in  the  hotel. 

Sauvresy’s  foresight  in  recommending  the  place  of 
meeting  had  thus  been  disconcerted  by  Jenny’s  sensa¬ 
tional  arrival.  Questions  were  asked ;  the  hostess  was 
adroitly  interrogated,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  this 
person,  who  waited  for  eccentric  young  ladies  at  the 
Corbeil  station,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  owner  of 
Valfeuillu.  Neither  Hector  nor  Jenny  doubted  that 
they  formed  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  They 
breakfasted  gayly  in  the  best  room  at  the  Belle  Image, 
during  which  Tremorel  recounted  a  very  pretty  story 
about  his  restoration  to  life,  in  which  he  played  a  part, 
the  heroism  of  which  was  well  calculated  to  redouble 
the  little  lady’s  admiration.  Then  Jenny  in  her  turn 
unfolded  her  plans  for  the  future,  which  were,  to  do 
her  justice,  most  reasonable.  She  had  resolved  more 
than  ever  to  remain  faithful  to  Hector  now  that  he  was 
ruined,  to  give  up  her  elegant  rooms,  sell  her  furniture, 
and  undertake  some  honest  trade.  She  had  found  one 
of  her  old  friends,  who  was  now  an  accomplished  dress¬ 
maker,  and  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  partner  who 
had  some  money,  while  she  herself  furnished  the  expe¬ 
rience.  They  would  purchase  an  establishment  in  the 
Breda  quarter,  and  between  them  could  scarcely  fail 
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to  prosper.  Jenny  talked  with  a  pretty,  knowing,  busi¬ 
ness-like  air,  which  made  Hector  laugh.  These  proj¬ 
ects  seemed  very  comic  to  him ;  yet  he  was  touched 
by  this  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  who  was  willing  to  work  in  order  to  please 
him. 

But,  unhappily,  they  were  forced  to  part.  Jenny  had 
gone  to  Corbeil  intending  to  stay  a  week;  but  the 
count  told  her  this  was  absolutely  impossible.  She 
cried  bitterly  at  first,  then  got  angry,  and  finally  con¬ 
soled  herself  with  a  plan  to  return  on  the  following 
Tuesday. 

“  Good-by,”  said  she,  embracing  Hector,  “  think  of 
me.”  She  smilingly  added,  “  I  ought  to  be  jealous ; 
for  they  say  your  friend’s  wife  is  perhaps  the  hand¬ 
somest  woman  in  France.  Is  it  true  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  forgotten  to 
look  at  her.” 

Hector  told  the  truth.  Although  he  did  not  betray 
it,  he  was  still  under  the  surprise  of  his  chagrin  at  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  at  suicide.  He  felt  the  dizziness 
which  follows  great  moral  crises  as  well  as  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head,  and  which  distracts  the  attention 
from  exterior  things.  But  Jenny’s  words,  “  the  hand¬ 
somest  woman  in  France,”  attracted  his  notice,  and 
he  could,  that  very  evening,  repair  his  forgetfulness. 
When  he  returned  to  Valfeuillu,  his  friend  had  not  re¬ 
turned;  Mme.  Sauvresy  was  alone  reading,  in  the 
brilliantly  lighted  drawing-room.  Hector  seated  him¬ 
self  opposite  her,  a  little  aside,  and  was  thus  able  to 
observe  her  at  his  ease,  while  engaging  her  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  first  impression  was  an  unfavorable  one. 
He  found  her  beauty  too  sculptural  and  polished.  He 
sought  for  imperfections,  and  finding  none,  was  almost 
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terrified  by  this  lovely,  motionless  face,  these  clear, 
cold  eyes.  Little  by  little,  however,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  with 
Bertha,  while  Sauvresy  was  away  arranging  his  affairs 
— selling,  negotiating,  using  his  time  in  cutting  down 
interests  and  discussing  with  agents  and  attorneys. 
He  soon  perceived  that  she  listened  to  him  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  he  judged  from  this  that  she  was  a  decidedly 
superior  woman,  much  better  than  her  husband.  He 
had  no  wit,  but  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  adventures.  He  had  seen  so  many  things 
and  known  so  many  people  that  he  was  as  interesting 
as  a  chronicle.  He  had  a  sort  of  frothy  fervor,  not 
wanting  in  brilliancy,  and  a  polite  cynicism  which,  at 
first,  surprised  one.  Had  Bertha  been  unimpassioned, 
she  might  have  judged  him  at  his  value ;  but  she  had 
lost  her  power  of  insight.  She  heard  him,  plunged  in 
a  foolish  ecstasy,  as  one  hears  a  traveller  who  has  re¬ 
turned  from  far  and  dangerous  countries,  who  has  vis¬ 
ited  peoples  of  whose  language  the  hearer  is  ignorant, 
and  lived  in  the  midst  of  manners  and  customs  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  ourselves. 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed  on,  and  the  Count  de 
Tremorel  did  not  find  life  at  Valfeuillu  as  dull  as  he 
had  thought.  He  insensibly  slipped  along  the  gentle 
slope  of  material  well-being,  which  leads  directly  to 
brutishness.  A  physical  and  moral  torpor  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  fever  of  the  first  days,  free  from  disagree¬ 
able  sensations,  though  wanting  in  excitement.  He 
ate  and  drank  much,  and  slept  twelve  round  hours. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  when  he  did  not  talk  with  Bertha, 
he  wandered  in  the  park,  lounged  in  a  rocking-chair, 
or  took  a  jaunt  in  the  saddle.  He  even  went  fishing 
under  the  willows  at  the  foot  of  the  garden ;  and  grew 
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fat.  His  best  days  were  those  which  he  spent  at  Cor- 
beil  with  Jenny.  He  found  in  her  something  of  his 
past,  and  she  always  quarrelled  with  him,  which  woke 
him  up.  Besides,  she  brought  him  the  gossip  of  Paris 
and  the  small  talk  of  the  boulevards.  She ‘came  regu¬ 
larly  every  week,  and  her  love  for  Hector,  far  from 
diminishing,  seemed  to  grow  with  each  interview. 
The  poor  girl’s  affairs  were  in  a  troubled  condition. 
She  had  bought  her  establishment  at  too  high  a  price, 
and  her  partner  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  decamped, 
carrying  off  three  thousand  francs.  She  knew  nothing 
about  the  trade  which  she  had  undertaken,  and  she 
was  robbed  without  mercy  on  all  sides.  She  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  these  troubles  to  Hector,  but  she  intended  to 
ask  him  to  come  to  her  assistance.  It  was  the  least 
that  he  could  do. 

At  first,  the  visitors  to  Valfeuillu  were  somewhat  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  constant  presence  there  of  a  young  man 
of  leisure;  but  they  got  accustomed  to  him.  Hector 
assumed  a  melancholy  expression  of  countenance,  such 
as  a  man  ought  to  have  who  had  undergone  unheard- 
of  misfortunes,  and  whose  life  had  failed  of  its  promise. 
He  appeared  inoffensive ;  people  said : 

“  The  count  has  a  charming  simplicity.” 

But  sometimes,  when  alone,  he  had  sudden  and  ter¬ 
rible  relapses.  “  This  life  cannot  last,”  thought  he ; 
and  he  was  overcome  with  childish  rage  when  he  con¬ 
trasted  the  past  with  the  present.  How  could  he  shake 
off  this  dull  existence,  and  rid  himself  of  these  stiffly 
good  people  who  surrounded  him,  these  friends  of  Sau- 
vresy?  Where  should  he  take  refuge?  He  was  not 
tempted  to  return  to  Paris ;  what  could  he  do  there  ? 
His  house  had  been  sold  to  an  old  leather  merchant  ; 
and  he  had  no  money  except  that  which  he  borrowed 
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of  Sauvresy.  Yet  Sauvresy,  to  Hector’s  mind,  was  a 
most  uncomfortable,  wearisome,  implacable  friend ;  he 
did  not  understand  half-way  measures  in  desperate  sit¬ 
uations. 

“  Your  boat  is  foundering,”  he  said  to  Hector;  “  let 
us  begin  by  throwing  all  that  is  superfluous  into  the 
sea.  Let  us  keep  nothing  of  the  past;  that  is  dead; 
we  will  bury  it,  and  nothing  shall  recall  it.  When 
your  situation  is  relieved,  we  will  see.” 

The  settlement  of  Hector’s  affairs  was  very  labori¬ 
ous.  Creditors  sprung  up  at  every  step,  on  every  side, 
and  the  list  of  them  seemed  never  to  be  finished.  Some 
had  even  come  from  foreign  lands.  Several  of  them 
had  been  already  paid,  but  their  receipts  could  not  be 
found,  and  they  were  clamorous.  Others,  whose  de¬ 
mands  had  been  refused  as  exorbitant,  threatened  to 
go  to  law,  hoping  to  frighten  Sauvresy  into  paying. 
Sauvresy  wearied  his  friend  by  his  incessant  activity. 
Every  two  or  three  days  he  went  to  Paris,  and  he  at¬ 
tended  the  sales  of  the  property  in  Burgundy  and 
Orleans.  The  count  at  last  detested  and  hated  him ; 
Sauvresy’s  happy,  cheerful  air  annoyed  him ;  jealousy 
stung  him.  One  thought — that  a  wretched  one — con¬ 
soled  him  a  little.  “  Sauvresy’s  happiness,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “  is  owing  to  his  imbecility.  He  thinks  his 
wife  dead  in  love  with  him,  whereas  she  can’t  bear 
him.” 

Bertha  had,  indeed,  permitted  Hector  to  perceive 
her  aversion  to  her  husband.  She  no  longer  studied 
the  emotions  of  her  heart;  she  loved  Tremorel,  and 
confessed  it  to  herself.  In  her  eyes  he  realized  the  ideal 
of  her  dreams.  At  the  same  time  she  was  exasperated 
to  see  in  him  no  signs  of  love  for  her.  Her  beauty  was 
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not,  then,  irresistible,  as  she  had  often  been  told.  He 
was  gallant  and  courteous  to  her — nothing  more. 

“  If  he  loved  me,”  thought  she,  “  he  would  tell  me 
so,  for  he  is  bold  with  women  and  fears  no  one.” 

Then  she  began  to  hate  the  girl,  her  rival,  whom 
Hector  went  to  meet  at  Corbeil  every  week.  She 
wished  to  see  her,  to  know  her.  Who  could  she  be? 
Was  she  handsome?  Hector  had  been  very  reticent 
about  Jenny.  He  evaded  all  questions  about  her,  not 
sorry  to  let  Bertha’s  imagination  work  on  his  myste¬ 
rious  visits. 

The  day  at  last  came  when  she  could  no  longer  re¬ 
sist  the  intensity  of  her  curiosity.  She  put  on  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  her  toilets,  in  black,  threw  a  thick  veil  over  her 
head,  and  hastened  to  the  Corbeil  station  at  the  hour 
that  she  thought  the  unknown  girl  would  present  her¬ 
self  there.  She  took  a  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  rear  of 
the  waiting-room.  She  had  not  long  to  wait.  She 
soon  perceived  the  count  and  a  young  girl  coming 
along  the  avenue,  which  she  could  see  from  where  she 
sat.  They  were  arm  in  arm,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  happy  mood.  They  passed  within  a  few  steps  of 
her,  and  as  they  walked  very  slowly,  she  was  able  to 
scrutinize  Jenny  at  her  ease.  She  saw  that  she  was 
pretty,  but  that  was  all.  Having  seen  that  which  she 
wished,  and  become  satisfied  that  Jenny  was  not  to  be 
feared  (which  showed  her  inexperience)  Bertha  dw 
rected  her  steps  homeward.  But  she  chose  her 
time  of  departure  awkwardly;  for  as  she  was  pass¬ 
ing  along  behind  the  cabs,  which  concealed  her, 
Hector  came  out  of  the  station.  They  crossed  each 
other’s  paths  at  the  gate,  and  their  eyes  met.  Did  he 
recognize  her?  His  face  expressed  great  surprise,  yet 
he  did  not  bow  to  her.  “  Yes,  he  recognized  me,” 
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thought  Bertha,  as  she  returned  home  by  the  river- 
road  ;  and  surprised,  almost  terrified  by  her  boldness, 
she  asked  herself  whether  she  ought  to  rejoice  or 
mourn  over  this  meeting.  What  would  be  its  result? 
Hector  cautiously  followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  He 
was  greatly  astonished.  His  vanity,  always  on  the 
watch,  had  already  apprised  him  of  what  was  passing 
in  Bertha’s  heart,  but,  though  modesty  was  no  fault  of 
his,  he  was  far  from  guessing  that  she  was  so  much 
enamoured  of  him  as  to  take  such  a  step. 

“  She  loves  me !  ”  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  went 
along.  “  She  loves  me !  ” 

He  did  not  yet  know  what  to  do.  Should  he  fly? 
Should  he  still  appear  the  same  in  his  conduct  toward 
her,  pretending  not  to  have  seen  her?  He  ought  to  fly 
that  very  evening,  without  hesitation,  without  turning 
his  head;  to  fly  as  if  the  house  were  about  to  tumble 
about  his  head.  This  was  his  first  thought.  It  was 
quickly  stifled  under  the  explosion  of  the  base  passions 
which  fermented  in  him.  Ah,  Sauvresy  had  saved  him 
when  he  was  dying!  Sauvresy,  after  saving  him,  had 
welcomed  him,  opened  to  him  his  heart,  purse,  house ; 
at  this  very  moment  he  was  making  untiring  efforts  to 
restore  his  fortunes.  Men  like  Tremorel  can  only  re¬ 
ceive  such  services  as  Outrages.  Had  not  his  sojourn 
at  Valfeuillu  been  a  continual  suffering?  Was  not  his 
self-conceit  tortured  from  morning  till  night?  He 
might  count  the  days  by  their  humiliations.  What! 
Must  he  always  submit  to — if  he  was  not  grateful  for 
— the  superiority  of  a  man  whom  he  had  always  been 
wont  to  treat  as  his  inferior  ? 

“  Besides,”  thought  he,  judging  his  friend  by  him¬ 
self,  “  he  only  acts  thus  from  pride  and  ostentation. 
What  am  I  at  his  house,  but  a  living  witness  of  his 
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generosity  and  devotion?  He  seems  to  live  for  me — 
it’s  Tremorel  here  and  Tremorel  there !  He  triumphs 
over  my  misfortunes,  and  makes  his  conduct  a  glory 
and  title  to  the  public  admiration.” 

He  could  not  forgive  his  friend  for  being  so  rich,  so 
happy,  so  highly  respected,  for  having  known  how  to 
regulate  his  life,  while  he  had  exhausted  his  own  fort¬ 
une  at  thirty.  And  should  he  not  seize  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  himself  for  the  favors  which 
overwhelmed  him? 

“  Have  I  run  after  his  wife?  ”  said  he  to  himself,  try¬ 
ing  to  impose  silence  on  his  conscience.  “  She  comes 
to  me  of  her  own  will,  herself,  without  the  least  tempta¬ 
tion  from  me.  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  repelled  her.” 

Conceit  has  irresistible  arguments.  Hector,  when 
he  entered  the  house,  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  did 
not  fly.  Yet  he  had  the  excuse  neither  of  passion  nor 
of  temptation;  he  did  not  love  her,  and  his  infamy 
was  deliberate,  coldly  premeditated.  Between  her  and 
him  a  chain  more  solid  than  mutual  attraction  was 
riveted ;  their  common  hatred  of  Sauvresy.  They 
owed  too  much  to  him.  His  hand  had  held  both  from 
degradation. 

The  first  hours  of  their  mutual  understanding  were 
spent  in  angry  words,  rather  than  the  cooings  of  love. 
They  perceived  too  clearly  the  disgrace  of  their  con¬ 
duct  not  to  try  to  reassure  each  other  against  their  re¬ 
morse.  They  tried  to  prove  to  each  other  that  Sau¬ 
vresy  was  ridiculous  and  odious ;  as  if  they  were  ab¬ 
solved  by  his  deficiencies,  if  deficiencies  he  had.  If  in¬ 
deed  trustfulness  is  foolishness,  Sauvresy  was  indeed 
a  fool,  because  he  could  be  deceived  under  his  own 
eyes,  in  his  own  house,  because  he  had  perfect  faith  in 
his  wife  and  his  friend.  He  suspected  nothing,  and 
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every  day  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
Tremorel  by  him.  He  often  repeated  to  his  wife : 

“  I  am  too  happy.” 

Bertha  employed  all  her  art  to  encourage  these  joy¬ 
ous  illusions.  She  who  had  before  been  so  capricious, 
so  nervous,  wilful,  became  little  by  little  submissive  to 
the  degree  of  an  angelic  softness.  The  future  of  her 
love  depended  on  her  husband,  and  she  spared  no  pains 
to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion  from  ruffling  his  calm 
confidence.  Such  was  their  prudence  that  no  one  in 
the  house  suspected  their  state.  And  yet  Bertha  was 
not  happy.  Her  love  did  not  yield  her  the  joys  she  had 
expected.  She  hoped  to  be  transported  to  the  clouds, 
and  she  remained  on  the  earth,  hampered  by  all  the 
miserable  ties  of  a  life  of  lies  and  deceit. 

Perhaps  she  perceived  that  she  was  Hector’s  revenge 
on  her  husband,  and  that  he  only  loved  in  her  the  dis¬ 
honored  wife  of  an  envied  friend.  And  to  crown  all, 
she  was  jealous.  For  several  months  she  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  Tremorel  to  break  with  Jenny.  He  always  had 
the  same  reply,  which,  though  it  might  be  prudent, 
was  irritating. 

“  Jenny  is  our  security — you  must  think  of  that.” 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  he  was  trying  to  devise 
some  means  of  getting  rid  of  Jenny.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter.  The  poor  girl,  having  fallen  into  comparative 
poverty,  became  more  and  more  tenacious  of  Hector’s 
affection.  She  often  gave  him  trouble  by  telling  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  same,  that  he  was  changed ; 
she  was  sad,  and  wept,  and  had  red  eyes. 

One  evening,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  she  menaced  him  with 
a  singular  threat. 

“  You  love  another,”  she  said.  “  I  know  it,  for  I 
have  proofs  of  it.  Take  care!  If  you  ever  leave  me, 
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my  anger  will  fall  on  her  head,  and  I  will  not  have  any 
mercy  on  her.” 

The  count  foolishly  attached  no  importance  to  these 
words ;  they  only  hastened  the  separation. 

“  She  is  getting  very  troublesome,”  thought  he.  “  If 
some  day  I  shouldn’t  go  when  she  was  expecting  me, 
she  might  come  up  to  Valfeuillu,  and  make  a  wretched 
scandal.” 

He  armed  himself  with  all  his  courage,  which  was 
assisted  by  Bertha’s  tears  and  entreaties,  and  started 
for  Corbeil  resolved  to  break  off  with  Jenny.  He  took 
every  precaution  in  declaring  his  intentions,  giving 
the  best  reasons  for  his  decision  that  he  could  think  of. 

“  We  must  be  careful,  you  know,  Jenny,”  said  he, 
“  and  cease  to  meet  for  a  while.  I  am  ruined,  you 
know,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  save  me  is  marriage.” 

Hector  had  prepared  himself  for  an  explosion  of  fury, 
piercing  cries,  hysterics,  fainting-fits.  To  his  great 
surprise,  Jenny  did  not  answer  a  word.  She  became  as 
white  as  her  collar,  her  ruddy  lips  blanched,  her  eyes 
stared. 

“  So,”  said  she,  with  her  teeth  tightly  shut  to  contain 
herself,  “  so  you  are  going  to  get  married  ?  ” 

“  Alas,  I  must,”  he  answered  with  a  hypocritical 
sigh.  “  You  know  that  lately  I  have  only  been  able  to 
get  money  for  you  by  borrowing  from  my  friend ;  his 
purse  will  not  be  at  my  service  forever.” 

Jenny  took  Hector  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the 
window.  There,  looking  intently  at  him,  as  if  her  gaze 
could  frighten  the  truth  out  of  him,  she  said,  slowly : 

“  It  is  really  true,  is  it,  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
me  to  get  married  ?  ” 

Hector  disengaged  one  of  his  hands,  and  placed  it 
on  his  heart. 
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“  I  swear  it  on  my  honor,”  said  he. 

“  I  ought  to  believe  you,  then.” 

Jenny  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  Stand¬ 
ing  erect  before  the  mirror,  she  put  on  her  hat,  quietly 
disposing  its  ribbons  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
When  she  was  ready  to  go,  she  went  up  to  Tremorel. 

“  For  the  last  time,”  said  she,  in  a  tone  which  she 
forced  to  be  firm,  and  which  belied  her  tearful,  glisten¬ 
ing  eyes.  “  For  the  last  time,  Hector,  are  we  really  to 
part?” 

“  We  must.” 

Jenny  made  a  gesture  which  Tremorel  did  not  see ; 
her  face  had  a  malicious  expression;  her  lips  parted 
to  utter  some  sarcastic  response ;  but  she  recovered 
herself  almost  immediately. 

“  I  am  going,  Hector,”  said  she,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection.  “  If  you  are  really  leaving  me  to  get  mar¬ 
ried,  you  shall  never  hear  of  me  again.” 

“  Why,  Jenny,  I  hope  I  shall  still  remain  your 
friend.” 

“  Well,  only  if  you  abandon  me  for  another  reason, 
remember  what  I  tell  you ;  you  will  be  a  dead  man,  and 
she,  a  lost  woman.” 

She  opened  the  door;  he  tried  to  take  her  hand; 
she  repulsed  him. 

“  Adieu !  ” 

Hector  ran  to  the  window  to  assure  himself  of  her 
departure.  She  was  ascending  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  station. 

“  Well,  that’s  over,”  thought  he,  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.  “  Jenny  was  a  good  girl.” 
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XVI 

The  count  told  half  a  truth  when  he  spoke  to  Jenny 
of  his  marriage.  Sauvresy  and  he  had  discussed  the 
subject,  and  if  the  matter  was  not  as  ripe  as  he  had  rep¬ 
resented,  there  was  at  least  some  prospect  of  such  an 
event.  Sauvresy  had  proposed  it  in  his  anxiety  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work  of  restoring  Hector  to  fortune  and  so¬ 
ciety. 

One  evening,  about  a  month  before  the  events  just 
narrated,  he  had  led  Hector  into  the  library,  saying: 

“  Give  me  your  ear  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
don't  answer  me  hastily.  What  I  am  going  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  you  deserves  serious  reflection.” 

“  Well,  I  can  be  serious  when  it  is  necessary.” 

“  Let’s  begin  with  your  debts.  Their  payment  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  enable 
us  to  foresee  the  end.  It  is  certain  that  you  will  have, 
after  all  debts  are  paid,  from  three  to  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.” 

Hector  had  never,  in  his  wildest  hopes,  expected 
such  success. 

“  Why,  I’m  going  to  be  rich,”  exclaimed  he  joyously. 

“  No,  not  rich,  but  quite  above  want.  There  is,  too,  a 
mode  in  which  you  can  regain  your  lost  position.”  • 

“  A  mode?  what?  ” 

Sauvresy  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  steadily  at 
his  friend. 

“  You  must  marry,”  said  he  at  last. 

This  seemed  to  surprise  Hector,  but  not  disagree¬ 
ably. 

"  I,  marry  ?  It’s  easier  to  give  that  advice  than  to 
follow  it.” 
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“  Pardon  me — you  ought  to  know  that  I  do  not 
speak  rashly.  What  would  you  say  to  a  young  girl  of 
good  family,  pretty,  well  brought  up,  so  charming 
that,  excepting  my  own  wife,  I  know  of  no  one  more 
attractive,  and  who  would  bring  with  her  a  dowry  of  a 
million  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  my  friend,  I  should  say  that  I  adore  her !  And 
do  you  know  such  an  angel  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  you  too,  for  the  angel  is  Mademoiselle 
Laurence  Courtois.” 

Hector’s  radiant  face  overclouded  at  this  name,  and 
he  made  a  discouraged  gesture. 

“  Never,”  said  he.  “That  stiff  and  obstinate  old  mer¬ 
chant,  Monsieur  Courtois,  would  never  consent  to  give 
his  daughter  to  a  man  who  has  been  fool  enough  to 
waste  his  fortune.” 

Sauvresy  shrugged  his  shoulders." 

“  Now,  there’s  what  it  is  to  have  eyes,  and  not  see. 
Know  that  this  Courtois,  whom  you  think  so  obsti¬ 
nate,  is  really  the  most  romantic  of  men,  and  an  ambi¬ 
tious  old  fellow  to  boot.  It  would  seem  to  him  a  grand 
good  speculation  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  Count 
Hector  de  Tremorel,  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Samble- 
meuse,  the  relative  of  the  Commarins,  even  though 
you  hadn’t  a  sou.  What  wouldn’t  he  give  to  have  the 
delicious  pleasure  of  saying,  Monsieur  the  Count,  my 
son-in-law;  or  my  daughter,  Madame  the  Countess 
Hector!  And  you  aren’t  ruined,  you  know,  you  are 
going  to  have  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  perhaps  enough  more  to  raise  your  capital  to  a 
million.” 

Hector  was  silent.  He  had  thought  his  life  ended, 
and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  splendid  perspective  un¬ 
rolled  itself  before  him.  He  might  then  rid  himself  of 
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the  patronizing  protection  of  his  friend ;  he  would  be 
free,  rich,  would  have  a  better  wife,  as  he  thought, 
than  Bertha;  his  house  would  outshine  Sauvresy’s. 
The  thought  of  Bertha  crossed  his  mind,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  might  thus  escape  a  lover  who 
although  beautiful  and  loving,  was  proud  and  bold,  and 
whose  domineering  temper  began  to  be  burdensome  to 
him. 

“  I  may  say,”  said  he,  seriously  to  his  friend,  “  that  I 
have  always  thought  Monsieur  Courtois  an  excellent 
and  honorable  man,  and  Mademoiselle  Laurence 
seems  to  me  so  accomplished  a  young  lady,  that  a 
man  might  be  happy  in  marrying  her  even  without  a 
dowry.” 

“So  much  the  better,  my  dear  Hector,  so  much  the 
better.  But  you  know,  the  first  thing  is  to  engage  Lau¬ 
rence’s  affections;  her  father  adores  her,  and  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  give  her  to  a  man  whom  she  herself 
had  not  chosen.” 

“  Don’t  disturb  yourself,”  answered  Hector,  with  a 
gesture  of  triumph,  “  she  will  love  me.” 

The  next  day  he  took  occasion  to  encounter  M. 
Courtois,  who  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  count  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  practised  seductions  on  Laurence,  which 
were  so  brilliant  and  able  that  they  were  well  fitted  to 
surprise  and  dazzle  a  young  girl.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  count  was  the  hero  of  the  mayor’s  household. 
Nothing  formal  had  been  said,  nor  any  direct  allusion 
or  overture  made ;  yet  M.  Courtois  was  sure  that  Hec¬ 
tor  would  some  day  ask  his  daughter’s  hand,  and  that 
he  should  freely  answer,  “  yes ;  ”  while  he  thought  it 
certain  that  Laurence  would  not  say  “  no.” 

Bertha  suspected  nothing;  she  was  now  very  much 
worried  about  Jenny,  and  saw  nothing  else.  Sau- 
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vresy,  after  spending  an  evening  with  the  count  at  the 
mayor’s,  during  which  Hector  had  not  once  quitted 
the  whist-table,  decided  to  speak  to  his  wife  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  marriage,  which  he  thought  would  give  her  an 
agreeable  surprise.  At  his  first  words,  she  grew  pale. 
Her  emotion  was  so  great  that,  seeing  she  would  be¬ 
tray  herself,  she  hastily  retired  to  her  boudoir.  Sau- 
vresy,  quietly  seated  in  one  of  the  bedroom  arm-chairs, 
continued  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  such  a 
marriage — raising  his  voice,  so  that  Bertha  might  hear 
him  in  the  neighboring  room. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  he,  “  that  our  friend  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  sixty  thousand  crowns  ?  We’ll  find  an  estate 
for  him  near  by,  and  then  we  shall  see  him  and  his  wife 
every  day.  They  will  be  very  pleasant  society  for  us 
in  the  autumn  months.  Hector  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
you’ve  often  told  me  how  charming  Laurence  is.” 

Bertha  did  not  reply.  This  unexpected  blow  was  so 
terrible  that  she  could  not  think  clearly,  and  her  brain 
whirled. 

“  You  don’t  say  anything,”  pursued  Sauvresy. 
“Don’t  you  approve  of  my  project?  I  thought  you’d 
be  enchanted  with  it.” 

She  saw  that  if  she  were  silent  any  longer,  her  hus¬ 
band  would  go  in  and  find  her  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and 
would  guess  all.  She  made  an  effort  and  said,  in  a 
strangled  voice,  without  attaching  any  sense  to  her 
words : 

“  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  a  capital  idea.” 

“  How  you  say  that!  Do  you  see  any  objections?  ” 

She  was  trying  to  find  some  objection,  but  could 
not. 

“  I  have  a  little  fear  of  Laurence’s  future,”  said  she 
at  last. 
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“  Bah !  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  only  say  what  I’ve  heard  you  say.  You  told  me 
that  Monsieur  Tremorel  has-  been  a  libertine,  a  gam¬ 
bler,  a  prodigal - ” 

“  All  the  more  reason  for  trusting  him.  His  past 
follies  guarantee  his  future  prudence.  He  has  received 
a  lesson  which  he  will  not  forget.  Besides,  he  will  love 
his  wife.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Barbleu,  he  loves  her  already.” 

“  Who  told  you  so  ?  ” 

“  Himself.” 

And  Sauvresy  began  to  laugh  about  Hector’s  pas¬ 
sion,  which  he  said  was  becoming  quite  pastoral. 

“  Would  you  believe,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  that  he 
thinks  our  worthy  Courtois  a  man  of  wit?  Ah,  what 
spectacles  these  lovers  look  through !  He  spends  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  with  the  mayor.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  does  there  ?  ” 

Bertha,  by  great  effort,  succeeded  in  dissembling 
her  grief;  she  reappeared  with  a  smiling  face.  She 
went  and  came,  apparently  calm,  though  suffering  the 
bitterest  anguish  a  woman  can  endure.  And  she  could 
not  run  to  Hector,  and  ask  him  if  it  were  true ! 

For  Sauvresy  must  be  deceiving  her.  Why?  She 
knew  not.  No  matter.  She  felt  her  hatred  of  him  in¬ 
creasing  to  disgust ;  for  she  excused  and  pardoned  her 
lover,  and  she  blamed  her  husband  alone.  Whose  idea 
was  this  marriage?  His.  Who  had  awakened  Hec¬ 
tor’s  hopes,  and  encouraged  them?  He,  always  he. 
While  he  had  been  harmless,  she  had  been  able  to 
pardon  him  for  having  married  her ;  she  had  compelled 
herself  to  bear  him,  to  feigrf  a  love  quite  foreign  to  her 
heart.  But  now  he  became  hateful ;  should  she  submit 
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to  his  interference  in  a  matter  which  was  life  or  death 
to  her? 

She  did  not  close  her  eyes  all  night ;  she  had  one  of 
those  horrible  nights  in  which  crimes  are  conceived. 
She  did  not  find  herself  alone  with  Hector  until  after 
breakfast  the  next  day,  in  the  billiard-hall. 

“  Is  it  true?  ”  she  asked. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  so  menacing  that  he 
quailed  before  it.  He  stammered : 

“  True — what?  ” 

“  Your  marriage.” 

He  was  silent  at  first,  asking  himself  whether  he 
should  tell  the  truth  or  equivocate.  At  last,  irritated 
by  Bertha’s  imperious  tone,  he  replied : 

“  Yes.” 

She  was  thunderstruck  at  this  response.  Till  then, 
she  had  a  glimmer  of  hope.  She  thought  that  he  would 
at  least  try  to  reassure  her,  to  deceive  her.  There  are 
times  when  a  falsehood  is  the  highest  homage.  But 
no — he  avowed  it.  She  was  speechless;  words  failed 
her. 

Tremorel  began  to  tell  her  the  motives  which 
prompted  his  conduct.  He  could  not  live  forever  at 
Valfeuillu.  What  could  he,  with  his  habits  and  tastes, 
do  with  a  few  thousand  crowns  a  year  ?  He  was  thirty ; 
he  must,  now  or  never,  think  of  the  future.  M.  Cour- 
tois  would  give  his  daughter  a  million,  and  at  his  death 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  Should  he  let  this 
chance  slip?  He  cared  little  for  Laurence,  it  was  the 
dowry  he  wanted.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
meanness ;  he  rather  gloried  in  it,  speaking  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  as  simply  a  bargain,  in  which  he  gave  his  name 
and  title  in  exchange  for  riches.  Bertha  stopped  him 
with  a  look  full  of  contempt. 
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“  Spare  yourself/’  said  she.  “  You  love  Laurence.” 

He  would  have  protested ;  he  really  disliked  her. 

“  Enough,”  resumed  Bertha.  “  Another  woman 
would  have  reproached  you ;  I  simply  tell  you  that  this 
marriage  shall  not  be ;  I  do  not  wish  it.  Believe  me, 
give  it  up  frankly,  don’t  force  me  to  act.” 

She  retired,  shutting  the  door  violently ;  Hector  was 
furious. 

“  How  she  treats  me !  ”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Just 
as  a  queen  would  speak  to  a  serf.  Ah,  she  don’t  want 
me  to  marry  Laurence !  ”  His  coolness  returned,  and 
with  it  serious  reflections.  If  he  insisted  on  marrying, 
would  not  Bertha  carry  out  her  threats?  Evidently; 
for  he  knew  well  that  she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
shrink  from  nothing,  whom  no  consideration  could  ar¬ 
rest.  He  guessed  what  she  would  do,  from  what  she 
had  said  in  a  quarrel  with  him  about  Jenny.  She  had 
told  him,  “  I  will  confess  everything  to  Sauvresy,  and 
we  will  be  the  more  bound  together  by  shame  than  by 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.” 

This  was  surely  the  mode  she  would  adopt  to  break 
a  marriage  which  was  so  hateful  to  her;  and  Tremorel 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  Sauvresy  knowing  all. 

“  What  would  he  do,”  thought  he,  “  if  Bertha  told 
him  ?  He  would  kill  me  off-hand — that’s  what  I  would 
do  in  his  place.  Suppose  he  didn’t ;  I  should  have  to 
fight  a  duel  with  him,  and  if  I  killed  him,  quit  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whatever  would  happen,  my  marriage  is  irrevo¬ 
cably  broken,  and  Bertha  seems  to  be  on  my  hands  for ' 
all  time.” 

He  saw  no  possible  way  out  of  the  horrible  situation 
in  which  he  had  put  himself. 

“  I  must  wait,”  thought  he. 

And  he  waited,  going  secretly  to  the  mayor’s,  for  he 
really  loved  Laurence.  He  waited,  devoured  by  anx- 
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iety,  struggling  between  Sauvresy’s  urgency  and  Ber¬ 
tha’s  threats.  How  he  detested  this  woman  who  held 
him,  whose  will  weighed  so  heavily  on  him !  Noth¬ 
ing  could  curb  her  ferocious  obstinacy.  She  had  one 
fixed  idea.  He  had  thought  to  conciliate  her  by  dis¬ 
missing  Jenny.  It  was  a  mistake.  When  he  said  to 
her: 

“  Bertha,  I  shall  never  see  Jenny  again.” 

She  answered,  ironically : 

“  Mademoiselle  Courtois  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you !  ” 

That  evening,  while  Sauvresy  was  crossing  the  court¬ 
yard,  he  saw  a  beggar  at  the  gate,  making  signs  to 
him. 

“  What  do  you  want,  my  good  man  ?  ” 

The  beggar  looked  around  to  see  that  no  one  was 
listening. 

“  I  have  brought  you  a  note,”  said  he,  rapidly,  and  in 
a  low  tone.  “  I  was  told  to  give  it  only  to  you,  and  to 
ask  you  to  read  it  when  you  are  alone.” 

He  mysteriously  slipped  a  note,  carefully  sealed, 
into  Sauvresy’s  hand. 

“  It  comes  from  a  pretty  girl,”  added  he,  winking. 

Sauvresy,  turning  his  back  to  the  house,  opened  it 
and  read : 

“  Sir — You  will  do  a  great  favor  to  a  poor  and  un- 
happy  girl,  if  you  will  come  to-morrow  to  the  Belle 
Image,  at  Corbeil,  where  you  will  be  awaited  all  day. 

“  Your  humble  servant, 

“  Jenny  F - ” 

There  was  also  a  postscript. 

“  Please,  sir,  don’t  say  a  word  of  this  to  the  Count  de 
Tremorel.” 
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“  Ah  ha,”  thought  Sauvresy,  “  there’s  some  trouble 
about  Hector,  that’s  bad  for  the  marriage.” 

“  I  was  told,  sir,”  said  the  beggar,  “  there  would  be 
an  answer.” 

“  Say  that  I  will  come,”  answered  Sauvresy,  throw¬ 
ing  him  a  franc  piece. 


XVII 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  damp.  A  fog,  so  thick 
that  one  could  not  discern  objects  ten  steps  off,  hung 
over  the  earth.  Sauvresy,  after  breakfast,  took  his  gun 
and  whistled  to  his  dogs. 

“  I’m  going  to  take  a  turn  in  Mauprevoir  wood,” 
said  he. 

“  A  queer  idea,”  remarked  Hector,  “  for  you  wont 
see  the  end  of  your  gun-barrel  in  the  woods.” 

“  No  matter,  if  I  see  some  pheasants.” 

This  was  only  a  pretext,  for  Sauvresy,  on  leaving 
Valfeuillu,  took  the  direct  road  to  Corbeil,  and  half 
an  hour  later,  faithful  to  his  promise,  he  entered  the 
Belle  Image  tavern. 

Jenny  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  large  room  which 
had  always  been  reserved  for  her  since  she  became  a 
regular  customer  of  the  house.  Her  eyes  were  red 
with  recent  tears ;  she  was  very  pale,  and  her  marble 
color  showed  that  she  had  not  slept.  Her  breakfast  lay 
untouched  on  the  table  near  the  fireplace,  where  a 
bright  fire  was  burning.  When  Sauvresy  came  in,  she 
rose  to  meet  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  with  a 
friendly  motion. 

“  Thank  you  for  coming,”  said  she.  “  Ah,  you  are 
very  good.” 

Jenny  was  only  a  girl,  and  Sauvresy  detested  girls ; 
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but  her  grief  was  so  sincere  and  seemed  so  deep,  that 
he  was  touched. 

“  You  are  suffering,  Madame?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Oh,  yes,  very  much.” 

Her  tears  choked  her,  and  she  concealed  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief. 

“  I  guessed  right,”  thought  Sauvresy.  “  Hector  has 
deserted  her.  Now  I  must  smooth  the  wound,  and  yet 
make  future  meetings  between  them  impossible.” 

He  took  the  weeping  Jenny’s  hand,  and  softly  pulled 
away  the  handkerchief. 

“  Have  courage,”  said  he. 

She  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  him,  and  said : 

“  You  know,  then?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing,  for,  as  you  asked  me,  I  have  said 
nothing  to  Tremorel;  but  I  can  imagine  what  the 
trouble  is.” 

“  He  will  not  see  me  any  more,”  murmured  Jenny. 
“  He  has  deserted  me.” 

Sauvresy  summoned  up  all  his  eloquence.  The  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  persuasive  and  paternal  had  come.  He 
drew  a  chair  up  to  Jenny’s,  and  sat  down. 

“  Come,  my  child,”  pursued  he,  “  be  resigned.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  always  young,  you  know.  A  time  comes 
when  the  voice  of  reason  must  be  heard.  Hector  does 
not  desert  you,  but  he  sees  the  necessity  of  assuring 
his  future,  and  placing  his  life  on  a  domestic  founda¬ 
tion  ;  he  feels  the  need  of  a  home.” 

Jenny  stopped  crying.  Nature  took  the  upper  hand, 
and  her  tears  were  dried  by  the  fire  of  anger  which 
took  possession  of  her.  She  rose,  overturning  her 
chair,  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 

“  Do  you  believe  that?  ”  said  she.  “  Do  you  believe 
that  Hector  troubles  himself  about  his  future?  I  see 
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you  don’t  know  his  character.  He  dream  of  a  home, 
or  a  family  ?  He  never  has  and  never  will  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  himself.  If  he  had  any  heart,  would  he  have 
gone  to  live  with  you  as  he  has  ?  He  had  two  arms  to 
gain  his  bread  and  mine.  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  money 
of  him,  knowing  that  what  he  gave  me  came  from 
you.” 

“  But  he  is  my  friend,  my  dear  child.” 

“  Would  you  do  as  he  has  done?  ” 

Sauvresy  did  not  know  what  to  say;  he  was  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  logic  of  this  daughter  of  the  people, 
judging  her  lover  rudely,  but  justly. 

“  Ah,  I  know  him,  I  do,”  continued  Jenny,  growing 
more  excited  as  her  mind  reverted  to  the  past.  “  He 
has  only  deceived  me  once — the  morning  he  came  and 
told  me  he  was  going  to  kill  himself.  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  think  him  dead,  and  to  cry  about  it.  He, 
kill  himself  ?  Why,  he’s  too  much  of  a  coward  to  hurt 
himself!  Yes,  I  love  him,  but  I  don’t  esteem  him. 
That’s  our  fate,  you  see,  only  to  love  the  men  we  de¬ 
spise.” 

Jenny  talked  loud,  gesticulating,  and  every  now  and 
then  thumping  the  table  with  her  fist  so  that  the  bottles 
and  glasses  jingled.  Sauvresy  was  somewhat  fearful 
lest  the  hotel  people  should  hear  her ;  they  knew  him, 
and  had  seen  him  come  in.  He  began  to  be  sorry  that 
he  had  come,  and  tried  to  calm  the  girl. 

“  But  Hector  is  not  deserting  you,”  repeated  he. 
“  He  will  assure  you  a  good  position.” 

“  Humph !  I  should  laugh  at  such  a  thing !  Have 
I  any  need  of  him ?  As  long  as  I  have  ten  fingers  and 
good  eyes,  I  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  man.  He 
made  me  change  my  name,  and  wanted  to  accustom 
me  to  luxury !  And  now  there  is  neither  a  Miss  Jenny, 
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nor  riches,  but  there  is  a  Pelagie,  who  proposes  to  get 
her  fifty  sous  a  day,  without  much  trouble.” 

“  No,”  said  Sauvresy,  “  you  will  not  need - ” 

“What?  To  work?  But  I  like  work;  I  am  not  a 
do-nothing.  I  will  go  back  to  my  old  life.  I  used  to 
breakfast  on  a  sou’s  worth  of  biscuit  and  a  sou’s  worth 
of  potatoes,  and  was  well  and  happy.  On  Sundays,  I 
dined  at  the  Turk  for  thirty  sous.  I  laughed  more  then 
in  one  afternoon,  than  in  all  the  years  I  have  known 
Tremorel.” 

She  no  longer  cried,  nor  was  she  angry;  she  was 
laughing.  She  was  thinking  of  her  old  breakfasts, 
and  her  feasts  at  the  Turk. 

Sauvresy  was  stupefied.  He  had  no  idea  of  this 
Parisian  nature,  detestable  and  excellent,  emotional 
to  excess,  nervous,  full  of  transitions,  which  laughs  and 
cries,  caresses  and  strikes  in  the  same  minute,  which 
a  passing  idea  whirls  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment. 

“  So,”  said  Jenny,  more  calmly,  “  I  snap  my  fingers 
at  Hector  ” — she  had  just  said  exactly  the  contrary, 
and  had  forgotten  it — “  I  don’t  care  for  him,  but  I  will 
not  let  him  leave  me  in  this  way.  It  sha’n’t  be  said  that 
he  left  me  for  another.  I  won’t  have  it.” 

Jenny  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  not  reason, 
but  who  feel ;  with  whom  it  is  folly  to  argue,  for  their 
fixed  idea  is  impregnable  to  the  most  victorious  argu¬ 
ments.  Sauvresy  asked  himself  why  she  had  asked 
him  to  come,  and  said  to  himself  that  the  part  he  had 
intended  to  play  would  be  a  difficult  one.  But  he  was 
patient. 

“  I  see,  my  child,”  he  commenced,  “  that  you  haven’t 
understood  or  even  heard  me.  I  told  you  that  Hector 
was  intending  to  marry.” 
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“He!”  answered  Jenny,  with  an  ironical  gesture. 
“  He  get  married.” 

She  reflected  a  moment,  and  added : 

“  If  it  were  true,  though - ” 

“  I  tell  you  it  is  so.” 

“  No,”  cried  Jenny,  “  no,  that  can’t  be  possible.  He 
loves  another,  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  I  have  proofs.” 
Sauvresy  smiled ;  this  irritated  her. 

“  What  does  this  letter  mean,”  cried  she  warmly, 
(i  which  I  found  in  his  pocket,  six  months  ago  ?  It  isn’t 
signed  to  be  sure,  but  it  must  have  come  from  a 
woman.” 

“  A  letter?  ” 

“  Yes,  one  that  destroys  all  doubts.  Perhaps  you 
ask,  why  I  did  not  speak  to  him  about  it  ?  Ah,  you  see, 
I  did  not  dare.  I  loved  him.  I  was  afraid  if  I  said 
anything,  and  it  was  true  he  loved  another,  I  should 
lose  him.  And  so  I  resigned  myself  to  humiliation,  I 
concealed  myself  to  weep,  for  I  said  to  myself,  he  will 
come  back  to  me.  Poor  fool !  ” 

“  Well,  but  what  will  you  do?  ” 

“  Me?  I  don’t  know — anything.  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  letter,  but  I  kept  it ;  it  is  my  weapon — 
I  will  make  use  of  it.  When  I  want  to,  I  shall  find  out 

who  she  is,  and  then - ” 

“  You  will  compel  Tremorel,  who  is  kindly  disposed 
toward  you,  to  use  violence.” 

“  He  ?  What  can  he  do  to  me  ?  Why,  I  will  follow 
him  like  his  shadow — I  will  cry  out  everywhere  the 
name  of  this  other.  Will  he  have  me  put  in  St.  Lazare 
prison?  I  will  invent  the  most  dreadful  calumnies 
against  him.  They  will  not  believe  me  at  first ;  later, 
part  of  it  will  be  believed.  I  have  nothing  to  fear — I 
have  no  parents,  no  friends,  nobody  on  earth  who  cares 
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for  me.  That’s  what  it  is  to  raise  girls  from  the  gutter. 
I  have  fallen  so  low  that  I  defy  him  to  push  me  lower. 
So,  if  you  are  his  friend,  sir,  advise  him  to  come  back 
to  me.” 

Sauvresy  was  really  alarmed ;  he  saw  clearly  how 
real  and  earnest  Jenny’s  menaces  were.  There  are 
persecutions  against  which  the  law  is  powerless.  But 
he  dissimulated  his  alarm  under  the  blandest  air  he 
could  assume. 

“  Hear  me,  my  child,”  said  he.  “  If  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you’ll  believe  me, 
won’t  you  ?  ” 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  said : 

“  Yes,  you  are  honorable ;  I  will  believe  you.” 

“  Then,  I  swear  to  you  that  Tremorel  hopes  to  marry 
a  young  girl  who  is  immensely  rich,  whose  dowry  will 
secure  his  future.” 

“  He  tells  you  so ;  he  wants  you  to  believe  it.” 

“  Why  should  he?  Since  he  came  to  Valfeuillu,  he 
could  have  had  no  other  affair  than  this  with  you.  He 
lives  in  my  house,  as  if  he  were  my  brother,  between 
my  wife  and  myself,  and  I  could  tell  you  how  he  spends 
his  time  every  hour  of  every  day  as  well  as  what  I  do 
myself.” 

Jenny  opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  but  a  sudden  re¬ 
flection  froze  the  words  on  her  lips.  She  remained  si¬ 
lent  and  blushed  violently,  looking  at  Sauvresy  with  an 
indefinable  expression.  He  did  not  observe  this,  being 
inspired  by  a  restless  though  aimless  curiosity.  This 
proof,  which  Jenny  talked  about,  worried  him. 

“  Suppose,”  said  he,  “  you  should  show  me  this  let* 
ter.” 

She  seemed  to  feel  at  these  words  an  electric  shock. 

“  To  you  ?  ”  she  said,  shuddering.  “  Never !  ” 
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If,  when  one  is  sleeping,  the  thunder  rolls  and  the 
storm  bursts,  it  often  happens  that  the  sleep  is  not 
troubled ;  then  suddenly,  at  a  certain  moment,  the  im¬ 
perceptible  flutter  of  a  passing  insect’s  wing  awakens 
one. 

Jenny’s  shudder  was  like  such  a  fluttering  to  Sau- 
vresy.  The  sinister  light  of  doubt  struck  on  his  soul. 
Now  his  confidence,  his  happiness,  his  repose,  were 
gone  forever.  He  rose  with  a  flashing  eye  and  trem¬ 
bling  lips. 

“  Give  me  the  letter,”  said  he,  in  an  imperious  tone. 

Jenny  recoiled  with  terror.  She  tried  to  conceal  her 
agitation,  to  smile,  to  turn  the  matter  into  a  joke. 

“  Not  to-day,”  said  she.  “  Another  time ;  you  are 
too  curious.” 

But  Sauvresy’s  anger  was  terrible;  he  became  as 
purple  as  if  he  had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  he  re¬ 
peated,  in  a  choking  voice : 

“  The  letter,  I  demand  the  letter.” 

“  Impossible,”  said  Jenny.  “  Because,”  she  added, 
struck  with  an  idea,  “  I  haven’t  got  it  here.” 

“  Where  is  it?” 

“  At  my  room,  in  Paris.” 

“  Come,  then,  let  us  go  there.” 

She  saw  that  she  was  caught;  and  she  could  find 
no  more  excuses,  quick-witted  as  she  was.  She  might, 
however,  easily  have  followed  Sauvresy,  put  his  sus¬ 
picions  to  sleep  with  her  gayety,  and  when  once  in  the 
Paris  streets,  might  have  eluded  him  and  fled.  But 
she  did  not  think  of  that.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  have  time  to  reach  the  door,  open  it,  and  rush 
downstairs.  She  started  to  do  so.  Sauvresy  caught 
her  at  a  bound,  shut  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice : 
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“  Wretched  girl !  Do  you  wish  me  to  strike  you?  ” 

He  pushed  her  into  a  chair,  returned  to  the  door, 
double  locked  it,  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

**  Now/’  said  he,  returning  to  the  girl,  “  the  letter.” 

Jenny  had  never  been  so  terrified  in  her  life.  This 
man’s  rage  made  her  tremble;  she  saw  that  he  was 
beside  himself,  that  she  was  completely  at  his  mercy ; 
yet  she  still  resisted  him. 

"  You  have  hurt  me  very  much,”  said  she.  crying, 
“  but  I  have  done  you  no  harm.” 

He  grasped  her  hands  in  his,  and  bending  over  her, 
repeated: 

**  For  the  last  time,  the  letter ;  give  it  to  me,  or  I  will 
take  it  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  resist  longer. 

“  Leave  me  alone,”  said  she.  “  You  shall  have  it.” 

He  released  her,  remaining,  however,  close  by  her 
side,  while  she  searched  in  all  her  pockets.  Her  hair 
had  been  loosened  in  the  struggle,  her  collar  was  torn, 
she  was  tired,  her  teeth  chattered,  but  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  bold  resolution. 

“  Wait — here  it  is — no.  It’s  odd — I  am  sure  I’ve 
got  it  though — I  had  it  a  minute  ago - ” 

And,  suddenly,  with  a  rapid  gesture,  she  put  the  let¬ 
ter,  rolled  into  a  ball,  into  her  mouth,  and  tried  to  swal¬ 
low  it.  But  Sauvresy  as  quickly  grasped  her  by  the 
throat,  and  she  was  forced  to  disgorge*  it. 

He  had  the  letter  at  last.  His  hands  trembled  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  open  it. 

It  was,  indeed,  Bertha’s  writing. 

Sauvresy  tottered  with  a  horrible  sensation  of  dizzi¬ 
ness  ;  he  could  not  see  dearly ;  there  was  a  red  cloud 
before  his  eyes ;  his  legs  gave  way  under  him,  he  stag¬ 
gered,  and  his  hands  stretched  out  for  a  support 
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Jenny,  somewhat  recovered,  hastened  to  give  him 
help;  but  her  touch  made  him  shudder,  and  he  re¬ 
pulsed  her.  What  had  happened  he  could  not  tell.  Ah, 
he  wished  to  read  this  letter  and  could  not.  He  went 
to  the  table,  turned  out  and  drank  two  large  glasses  of 
water  one  after  another.  The  cold  draught  restored 
him,  his  blood  resumed  its  natural  course,  and  he  could 
see.  The  note  was  short,  and  this  was  what  he  read : 

“  Don’t  go  to-morrow  to  Petit-Bourg ;  or  rather,  re¬ 
turn  before  breakfast.  He  has  just  told  me  that  he 
must  go  to  Melun,  and  that  he  should  return  late.  A 
whole  day !  ” 

“  He  ”■ — that  was  himself.  This  other  lover  of  Hec¬ 
tor’s  was  Bertha,  his  wife.  For  a  moment  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  that ;  all  thought  was  crushed  within  him.  His 
temples  beat  furiously,  he  heard  a  dreadful  buzzing  in 
his  ears,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  earth  were  about  to 
swallow  him  up.  He  fell  into  a  chair  ;  from  purple  he 
became  ashy  white.  Great  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks. 

Jenny  understood  the  miserable  meanness  of  her 
conduct  when  she  saw  this  great  grief,  this  silent  de¬ 
spair,  this  man  with  a  broken  heart.  Was  she  not  the 
cause  of  all?  She  had  guessed  who  the  writer  of  the 
note  was.  She  thought  when  she  asked  Sauvresy  to 
come  to  her,  that  she  could  tell  him  all,  and  thus  avenge 
herself  at  once  upon  Hector  and  her  rival.  Then,  on 
seeing  this  man  refusing  to  comprehend  her  hints,  she 
had  been  full  of  pity  for  him.  She  had  said  to  herself 
that  he  would  be  the  one  who  would  be  most  cruelly 
punished;  and  then  she  had  recoiled — but  too  late — 
and  he  had  snatched  the  secret  from  her. 

She  approached  Sauvresy  and  tried  to  take  his 
hands ;  he  still  repulsed  her. 
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“  Let  me  alone/'  said  he. 

“  Pardon  me,  sir — I  am  a  wretch,  I  am  horrified  at 
myself.” 

He  rose  suddenly ;  he  was  gradually  coming  to  him¬ 
self. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  That  letter — I  guessed - ” 

He  burst  into  a  loud,  bitter,  discordant  laugh,  and 
replied : 

“  God  forgive  me !  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  dare  to 
suspect  my  wife  ?  ” 

While  Jenny  was  muttering  confused  excuses,  he 
drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  took  from  it  all  the 
money  it  contained — some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
francs — which  he  put  on  the  table. 

“  Take  this,  from  Hector,”  said  he,.“  he  will  not  per¬ 
mit  you  to  suffer  for  anything;  but,  believe  me,  you 
had  best  let  him  get  married.” 

Then  he  mechanically  took  up  his  gun,  opened  the 
door,  and  went  out.  His  dogs  leaped  upon  him  to 
caress  him  ;  he  kicked  them  off.  Where  was  he  going? 
What  was  he  going  to  do  ? 

XVIII 

A  small,  fine,  chilly  rain  had  succeeded  the  morning 
fog ;  but  Sauvresy  did  not  perceive  it.  He  went  across 
the  fields  with  his  head  bare,  wandering  at  hazard, 
without  aim  or  discretion.  He  talked  aloud  as  he  went, 
stopping  ever  and  anon,  then  resuming  his  course. 
The  peasants  who  met  him — they  all  knew  him — 
turned  to  look  at  him  after  having  saluted  him,  ask¬ 
ing  themselves  whether  the  master  of  Valfeuillu  had 
not  gone  mad.  Unhappily  he  was  not  mad.  Over- 
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whelmed  by  an  unheard-of,  unlooked-for  catastrophe, 
his  brain  had  been  for  a  moment  paralyzed.  But  one 
by  one  he  collected  his  scattered  ideas  and  acquired  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  of  suffering.  Each  one  of  his 
reflections  increased  his  mortal  anguish.  Yes,  Bertha 
and  Hector  had  deceived,  had  dishonored  him.  She, 
beloved  to  idolatry;  he,  his  best  and  oldest  friend,  a 
wretch  that  he  had  snatched  from  misery,  who  owed 
him  everything.  And  it  was  in  his  house,  under  his 
own  roof,  that  this  infamy  had  taken  place.  They  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  noble  trust,  had  made  a  dupe  of 
him.  The  frightful  discovery  not  only  embittered  the 
future,  but  also  the  past.  He  longed  to  blot  out  of  his 
life  these  years  passed  with  Bertha,  with  whom,  but  the 
night  before,  he  had  recalled  these  “  happiest  years  of 
his  life.”  The  memory  of  his  former  happiness  filled 
his  soul  with  disgust.  But  how  had  this  been  done? 
When?  How  was  it  he  had  seen  nothing  of  it?  And 
now  things  came  into  his  mind  which  should  have 
warned  him  had  he  not  been  blind.  He  recalled  cer¬ 
tain  looks  of  Bertha,  certain  tones  of  voice,  which  were 
an  avowal.  At  times,  he  tried  to  doubt.  There  are 
misfortunes  so  great  that  to  be  believed  there  must  be 
more  than  evidence. 

“  It  is  not  possible !  ”  muttered  he. 

Seating  himself  upon  a  prostrate  tree  in  the  midst  of 
Mauprevoir  forest,  he  studied  the  fatal  letter  for  the 
tenth  time  within  four  hours. 

“  It  proves  all,”  said  he,  “  and  it  proves  nothing.” 

And  he  read  once  more. 

“  Do  not  go  to-morrow  to  Petit-Bourg - ” 

Well,  had  he  not  again  and  again,  in  his  idiotic  con¬ 
fidence,  said  to  Hector : 
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“  I  shall  be  away  to-morrow,  stay  here  and  keep 
Bertha  company.” 

This  sentence,  then,  had  no  positive  signification. 
But  why  add : 

“  Or  rather,  return  before  breakfast.” 

This  was  what  betrayed  fear,  that  is,  the  fault.  To 
go  away  and  return  again  anon,  was  to  be  cautious,  to 
avoid  suspicion.  Then,  why  “  he,”  instead  of,  “  Clem¬ 
ent?”  This  word  was  striking.  “He” — that  is,  the 
dear  one,  or  else,  the  master  that  one  hates.  There  is 
no  medium — ’tis  the  husband,  or  the  lover.  “  He,”  is 
never  an  indifferent  person.  A  husband  is  lost  when 
his  wife,  in  speaking  of  him,  says,  “  He.” 

But  when  had  Bertha  written  these  few  lines? 
Doubtless  some  evening  after  they  had  retired  to  their 
room.  He  had  said  to  her,  “  I’m  going  to-morrow  to 
Melun,”  and  then  she  had  hastily  scratched  off  this 
note  and  given  it,  in  a  book,  to  Hector. 

Alas !  the  edifice  of  his  happiness,  which  had  seemed 
to  him  strong  enough  to  defy  every  tempest  of  life,  had 
crumbled,  and  he  stood  there  lost  in  the  midst  of  its 
debris.  No  more  happiness,  joys,  hopes — nothing! 
All  his  plans  for  the  future  rested  on  Bertha ;  her  name 
was  mingled  in  his  every  dream,  she  was  at  once  the 
future  and  the  dream.  He  had  so  loved  her  that  she 
had  become  something  of  himself,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  himself  without  her.  Bertha  lost  to  him,  he 
saw  no  direction  in  life  to  take,  he  had  no  further  rea¬ 
son  for  living.  He  perceived  this  so  vividly  that  the 
idea  of  suicide  came  to  him.  He  had  his  gun,  powder 
and  balls ;  his  death  would  be  attributed  to  a  hunting 
accident,  and  all  would  be  over. 

Oh,  but  the  guilty  ones ! 

They  would  doubtless  go  on  in  their  infamous 
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comedy — would  seem  to  mourn  for  him,  while  really 
their  hearts  would  bound  with  joy.  No  more  husband, 
no  more  hypocrisies  or  terrors.  His  will  giving  his 
fortune  to  Bertha,  they  would  be  rich.  They  would 
sell  everything,  and  would  depart  rejoicing  to  some 
distant  clime.  As  to  his  memory,  poor  man,  it  would 
amuse  them  to  think  of  him  as  the  cheated  and  despised 
husband. 

“Never!”  cried  he,  drunk  with  fury,  “never!  I 
must  kill  myself,  but  first,  I  must  avenge  my  dis¬ 
honor  !  ” 

But  he  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  a  punishment  cruel 
or  terrible  enough.  What  chastisement  could  expiate 
the  horrible  tortures  which  he  endured?  He  said  to 
himself  that,  in  order  to  assure  his  vengeance,  he  must 
wait — and  he  swore  that  he  would  wait.  He  would 
feign  the  same  stolid  confidence,  and  resigned  himself 
to  see  and  hear  everything. 

“  My  hypocrisy  will  equal  theirs,”  thought  h& 

Indeed  a  cautious  duplicity  was  necessary.  Bertha 
was  most  cunning,  and  at  the  first  suspicion  would  fly 
with  her  lover.  Hector  had  already — thanks  to  him — ■ 
several  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  idea  that  they 
might  escape  his  vengeance  gave  him  energy  and  a 
clear  head. 

It  was  only  then  that  he  thought  of  the  flight  of  time, 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  state  of  his  clothes. 

“  Bah !  ”  thought  he,  “  I  will  make  up  some  story  to 
account  for  myself.” 

He  was  only  a  league  from  Valfeuillu,  but  he  was  an 
hour  and  a  half  reaching  home.  He  was  broken,  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  he  felt  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  But 
when  he  entered  the  gate,  he  had  succeeded  in  assum¬ 
ing  his  usual  expression,  and  the  gayety  which  so  well 
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hinted  his  perfect  trustfulness.  He  had  been  waited 
for,  but  in  spite  of  his  resolutions,  he  could  not  sit  at 
table  between  this  man  and  woman,  his  two  most  cruel 
enemies.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  cold,  and  would 
go  to  bed.  Bertha  insisted  in  vain  that  he  should  take 
at  least  a  bowl  of  broth,  and  a  glass  of  claret. 

“  Really,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  feel  well.” 

When  he  had  retired,  Bertha  said : 

“  Did  you  notice,  Hector  ?  ” 

“  What?” 

“  Something  unusual  has  happened  to  him.” 

“  Very  likely,  after  being  all  day  in  the  rain.” 

“  No.  His  eye  had  a  look  I  never  saw  before.” 

“  He  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful,  as  he  always  is.” 

“  Hector,  my  husband  suspects !  ” 

“  He?  Ah,  my  poor  good  friend  has  too  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  to  think  of  being  jealous.” 

“  You  deceive  yourself,  Hector;  he  did  not  embrace 
me  when  he  came  in,  and  it  is  the  first  time  since  our 
marriage.” 

Thus,  at  the  very  first,  he  had  made  a  blunder.  He 
knew  it  well ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  embrace 
Bertha  at  that  moment ;  and  he  was  suffering  more 
than  he  thought  he  should.  When  his  wife  and  his 
friend  ascended  to  his  room,  after  dinner,  they  found 
him  shivering  under  the  sheets,  red,  his  forehead  burn¬ 
ing,  his  throat  dry,  and  his  eyes  shining  with  an  un¬ 
usual  brilliancy.  A  fever  soon  came  on,  attended  by 
delirium.  A  doctor  was  called,  who  at  first  said  he 
would  not  answer  for  him.  The  next  day  he  was  worse. 
From  this  time  both  Hector  and  Bertha  conceived  for 
him  the  most  tender  devotion.  Did  they  think  they 
should  thus  in  some  sort  expiate  their  crime?  It  is 
doubtful.  More  likely  they  tried  to  impose  on  the  peo- 
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pie  about  them ;  everyone  was  anxious  for  Sauvresy. 
They  never  deserted  him  for  a  moment,  passing  the 
night  by  turns  near  his  bed.  And  it  was  painful  to 
watch  over  him ;  a  furious  delirium  never  left  him.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  force  had  to  be  used  to  keep  him  on  the 
bed ;  he  tried  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window.  The 
third  day  he  had  a  strange  fancy ;  he  did  not  wish  to 
stay  in  his  chamber.  He  kept  crying  out  : 

“  Carry  me  away  from  here,  carry  me  away  from 
here.” 

The  doctor  advised  that  he  should  be  humored ;  so 
a  bed  was  made  up  for  him  in  a  little  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  overlooking  the  garden.  His  wander¬ 
ings  did  not  betray  anything  of  his  suspicions ;  perhaps 
the  firm  will  was  able  even  to  control  the  delirium.  The 
fever  finally  yielded  on  the  ninth  day.  His  breathing 
became  calmer,  and  he  slept.  When  he  awoke,  reason 
had  returned.  That  was  a  frightful  moment.  He  had, 
so  to  speak,  to  take  up  the  burden  of  his  misery.  At 
first  he  thought  it  the  memory  of  a  horrid  night-mare ; 
but  no.  He  had  not  dreamed.  He  recalled  the  Belle 
Image,  Jenny,  the  forest,  the  letter.  What  had  become 
of  the  letter  ?  Then,  having  the  vague  impression  of  a 
serious  illness,  he  asked  himself  if  he  had  said  anything 
to  betray  the  source  of  his  misery.  This  anxiety  pre¬ 
vented  his  making  the  slightest  movement,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  softly  and  cautiously.  It  was  eleven 
at  night,  and  all  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed.  Hec¬ 
tor  and  Bertha  alone  were  keeping  watch ;  he  was  read¬ 
ing  a  paper,  she  was  crocheting.  Sauvresy  saw  by  their 
placid  countenances  that  he  had  betrayed  nothing.  He 
moved  slightly ;  Bertha  at  once  arose  and  came  to  him. 

“  How  are  you,  dear  Clement?”  asked  she,  kissing 
him  fondly  on  the  forehead. 
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“  I  am  no  longer  in  pain.” 

“  You  see  the  result  of  being  careless.” 

“  How  many  days  have  I  been  sick  ?  ” 

“  Eight  days.” 

“  Why  was  I  brought  here  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  wished  it.” 

Tremorel  had  approached  the  bedside. 

“  You  refused  to  stay  upstairs,”  said  he,  “  you  were 
ungovernable  till  we  had  you  brought  here.” 

“  Ah!” 

“  But  don’t  tire  yourself,”  resumed  Hector.  “  Go 
to  sleep  again,  and  you  will  be  well  by  to-morrow. 
And  good-night,  for  I  am  going  to  bed  now,  and  shall 
return  and  wake  your  wife  at  four  o’clock.” 

He  went  out,  and  Bertha,  having  given  Sauvresy 
something  to  drink,  returned  to  her  seat. 

“  What  a  friend  Tremorel  is,”  murmured  she. 

Sauvresy  did  not  answer  this  terribly  ironical  ex¬ 
clamation.  He  shut  his  eyes,  pretended  to  sleep,  and 
thought  of  the  letter.  What  had  he  done  with  it  ?  He 
remembered  that  he  had  carefully  folded  it  and  put 
it  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  vest.  He  must  have 
this  letter.  It  would  balk  his  vengeance,  should  it  fall 
into  his  wife’s  hands ;  and  this  might  happen  at  any 
moment.  It  was  a  miracle  that  his  valet  had  not  put  it 
on  the  mantel,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  with  the 
things  which  he  found  in  his  master’s  pockets.  He 
was  reflecting  on  some  means  of  getting  it,  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  up  to  his  bedroom,  where  his  vest 
ought  to  be,  when  Bertha  got  up  softly.  She  came  to 
the  bed  and  whispered  gently: 

“  Clement,  Clement !  ” 

He  did  not  open  his  eyes,  and  she,  persuaded  that 
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he  was  sleeping,  though  very  lightly,  stole  out  of  the 
room,  holding  her  breath  as  she  went 

“  Oh,  the  wretch !  ”  muttered  Sauvresy,  “  she  is 
going  to  him!  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  recovering  the  let¬ 
ter  occurred  to  him  more  vividly  than  ever. 

“  I  can  get  to  my  room,”  thought  he,  “  without  being 
seen,  by  the  garden  and  back-stairs.  She  thinks  I’m 
asleep  ;  I  shall  get  back  and  abed  before  she  returns.” 

Then,  without  asking  himself  whether  he  were  not 
too  feeble,  or  what  danger  there  might  be  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  cold,  he  got  up,  threw  a  gown  around 
him,  put  on  his  slippers  and  went  toward  the  door. 

“  If  anyone  sees  me,  I  will  feign  delirium,”  said  he  to 
himself. 

The  vestibule  lamp  was  out  and  he  found  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  opening  the  door;  finally,  he  descended  into 
the  garden.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and  snow  had 
fallen.  The  wind  shook  the  limbs  of  the  trees  crusted 
with  ice.  The  front  of  the  house  was  sombre.  One 
window  only  was  lighted — that  of  Tremorel’s  room; 
that  was  lighted  brilliantly,  by  a  lamp  and  a  great 
blazing  fire.  The  shadow  of  a  man — of  Hector — rested 
on  the  muslin  curtains ;  the  shape  was  distinct.  He 
was  near  the  window,  and  his  forehead  was  pressed 
against  the  panes.  Sauvresy  instinctively  stopped  to 
look  at  his  friend,  who  was  so  at  home  in  his  house, 
and  who,  in  exchange  for  the  most  brotherly  hospital¬ 
ity,  had  brought  dishonor,  despair  and  death. 

Hector  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  turned 
around  as  if  he  was  surprised  by  an  unwonted  noise. 
What  was  it  ?  Sauvresy  only  knew  too  well.  Another 
shadow  appeared  on  the  curtain — that  of  Bertha.  And 
he  had  forced  himself  to  doubt  till  now !  Now  proofs 
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had  come  without  his  seeking.  What  had  brought  her 
to  that  room,  at  that  hour?  She  seemed  to  be  talking 
excitedly.  He  thought  he  could  hear  that  full,  sono¬ 
rous  voice,  now  as  clear  as  metal,  now  soft  and  caress¬ 
ing,  which  had  made  all  the  chords  of  passion  vibrate 
in  him.  He  once  more  saw  those  beautiful  eyes  which 
had  reigned  so  despotically  over  his  heart,  and  whose 
expressions  he  knew  so  well.  But  what  was  she  doing? 
Doubtless  she  had  gone  to  ask  Hector  something, 
which  he  refused  her,  and  she  was  pleading  with  him ; 
Sauvresy  saw  that  she  was  supplicating,  by  her  mo¬ 
tions  ;  he  knew  the  gesture  well.  She  lifted  her  clasped 
hands  as  high  as  her  forehead,  bent  her  head,  half  shut 
her  eyes.  What  languor  had  been  in  her  voice  when 
she  used  to  say : 

“  Say,  dear  Clement,  you  will,  will  you  not  ?  ” 

And  now  she  was  using  the  same  blandishments  on 
another.  Sauvresy  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
against  a  tree.  Hector  was  evidently  refusing  what  she 
wished;  then  she  shook  her  finger  menacingly,  and 
tossed  her  head  angrily,  as  if  she  were  saying : 

“You  won’t?  You  shall  see,  then.” 

And  then  she  returned  to  her  supplications. 

“  Ah,”  thought  Sauvresy.  “  he  can  resist  her 
prayers ;  /  never  had  such  courage.  He  can  preserve 
his  coolness,  his  will,  when  she  looks  at  him ;  I  never 
said  no  to  her ;  rather,  I  never  waited  for  her  to  ask  any¬ 
thing  of  me ;  I  have  passed  my  life  in  watching  her 
lightest  fancies,  to  gratify  them.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
has  ruined  me !  ” 

Hector  was  obstinate,  and  Bertha  was  roused  little 
by  little ;  she  must  be  angry.  She  recoiled,  holding  out 
her  arms,  her  head  thrown  back ;  she  was  threatening 
him.  At  last  he  was  conquered;  he  nodded,  “Yes.” 
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Then  she  flung  herself  upon  him,  and  the  two  shadows 
were  confounded  in  a  long  embrace. 

Sauvresy  could  not  repress  an  agonized  cry,  which 
was  lost  amid  the  noises  of  the  night.  He  had  asked 
for  certainty;  here  it  was.  The  truth,  indisputable, 
evident,  was  clear  to  him.  He  had  to  seek  for  noth¬ 
ing  more,  now,  except  for  the  means  to  punish  surely 
and  terribly.  Bertha  and  Hector  were  talking  ami¬ 
cably.  Sauvresy  saw  that  she  was  about  to  go  down¬ 
stairs,  and  that  he  could  not  now  go  for  the  letter.  He 
went  in  hurriedly,  forgetting,  in  his  fear  of  being  dis¬ 
covered,  to  lock  the  garden  door.  He  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  had  been  standing  with  naked  feet  in  the 
snow,  till  he  had  returned  to  his  bedroom  again;  he 
saw  some  flakes  on  his  slippers,  and  they  were  damp ; 
quickly  he  threw  them  under  the  bed,  and  jumped  in 
between  the  clothes,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

It  was  time,  for  Bertha  soon  came  in.  She  went  to 
the  bed,  and  thinking  that  he  had.not  woke  up,  returned 
to  her  embroidery  by  the  fire.  Tremorel  also  soon  re¬ 
appeared  ;  he  had  forgotten  to  take  his  paper,  and  had 
come  back  for  it.  He  seemed  uneasy. 

“  Have  you  been  out  to-night,  Madame  ?  ”  asked  he, 
in  a  low  voice. 

“  No.” 

“  Have  all  the  servants  gone  to  bed  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  Since  I  have  been  upstairs,  somebody  has  gone  out 
into  the  garden,  and  come  back  again.” 

Bertha  looked  at  him  with  a  troubled  glance. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Snow  is  falling,  and  whoever  went  out 
brought  some  back  on  his  shoes.  This  has  melted  in 
the  vestibule - ” 
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Mme.  Sauvresy  seized  the  lamp,  and  interrupting 
Hector,  said: 

“  Come/’ 

Tremorel  was  right.  Here  and  there  on  the  vesti¬ 
bule  pavement  were  little  puddles. 

“  Perhaps  this  water  has  been  here  some  time,”  sug¬ 
gested  Bertha. 

“  No.  It  was  not  there  an  hour  ago,  I  could  swear. 
Besides,  see,  here  is  a  little  snow  that  has  not  melted 
yet.” 

“  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  servants.” 

Hector  went  to  the  door  and  examined  it. 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  he.  “  A  servant  would  have 
shut  the  bolts ;  here  they  are,  drawn  back.  Yet  I  my¬ 
self  shut  the  door  to-night,  and  distinctly  recollect  fast¬ 
ening  the  bolts.” 

“  It’s  very  strange !  ” 

“  And  all  the  more  so,  look  you,  because  the  traces 
of  the  water  do  not  go  much  beyond  the  drawing¬ 
room  door.” 

They  remained  silent,  and  exchanged  anxious  looks. 
The  same  terrible  thought  occurred  to  them  both. 

“If  it  were  he?” 

But  why  should  he  have  gone  into  the  garden?  It 
could  not  have  been  to  spy  on  them. 

They  did  not  think  of  the  window. 

“  It  couldn’t  have  been  Clement,”  said  Bertha,  at  last. 
“  He  was  asleep  when  I  went  back,  and  he  is  in  a  calm 
and  deep  slumber  now.” 

Sauvresy,  stretched  upon  his  bed,  heard  what  his 
enemies  were  saying.  He  cursed  his  imprudence. 

“  Suppose,”  thought  he,  “  they  should  think  of  look¬ 
ing  at  my  gown  and  slippers !  ” 

Happily  this  simple  idea  did  not  occur  to  them ;  after 
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reassuring  each  other  as  well  as  they  were  able,  they 
separated ;  but  each  heart  carried  an  anxious  doubt. 
Sauvresy  on  that  night  had  a  terrible  crisis  in  his  ill¬ 
ness.  Delirium,  succeeding  this  ray  of  reason,  renewed 
its  possession  of  his  brain.  The  next  morning  Dr. 

R - pronounced  him  in  more  danger  than  ever;  and 

sent  a  despatch  to  Paris,  saying  that  he  would  be  de¬ 
tained  at  Valfeuillu  three  or  four  days.  The  distemper 
redoubled  in  violence;  very  contradictory  symptoms 
appeared.  Each  day  brought  some  new  phase  of  it, 
which  confounded  the  foresight  of  the  doctors.  Every 
time  that  Sauvresy  had  a  moment  of  reason,  the  scene 
at  the  window  recurred  to  him,  and  drove  him  to  mad¬ 
ness  again. 

On  that  terrible  night  when  he  had  gone  out  into  the 
snow,  he  had  not  been  mistaken;  Bertha  was  really 
begging  something  of  Hector.  This  was  it : 

M.  Courtois,  the  mayor,  had  invited  Hector  to  ac¬ 
company  himself  and  his  family  on  an  excursion  to 
Fontainebleau  on  the  following  day.  Hector  had  cor¬ 
dially  accepted  the  invitation.  Bertha  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  his  spending  the  day  in  Laurence’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  She  told  him  there 
were  plenty  of  excuses  to  relieve  him  from  his  prom¬ 
ise  ;  for  instance,  he  might  urge  that  it  would  not  be 
seemly  for  him  to  go  when  his  friend  lay  dangerously 
ill.  At  first  he  positively  refused  to  grant  her  prayer, 
but  by  her  supplications  and  menaces  she  persuaded 
him,  and  she  did  not  go  downstairs  until  he  had  sworn 
that  he  would  write  to  M.  Courtois  that  very  evening 
declining  the  invitation.  He  kept  his  word,  but  he  was 
disgusted  by  her  tyrannical  behavior.  He  was  tired  of 
forever  sacrificing  his  wishes  and  his  liberty,  so  that  he 
could  plan  nothing,  say  or  promise  nothing  without 
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consulting  this  jealous  woman,  who  would  scarcely  let 
him  wander  out  of  her  sight.  The  chain  became 
heavier  and  heavier  to  bear,  and  he  began  to  see  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  wrenched  apart.  He  had 
never  loved  either  Bertha  or  Jenny,  or  anyone,  proba¬ 
bly;  but  he  now  loved  the  mayor’s  daughter.  Her 
dowry  of  a  million  had  at  first  dazzled  him,  but  little  by 
little  he  had  been  subdued  by  Laurence’s  charms  of 
mind  and  person.  He,  the  dissipated  rake,  was  seduced 
by  such  grave  and  naive  innocence,  such  frankness  and 
beauty ;  he  would  have  married  Laurence  had  she  been 
poor — as  Sauvresy  married  Bertha.  But  he  feared 
Bertha  too  much  to  brave  her  suddenly,  and  so  he 
waited.  The  next  day  after  the  quarrel  about  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  he  declared  that  he  was  indisposed,  attributed 
it  to  the  want  of  exercise,  and  took  to  the  saddle  for 
several  hours  every  day  afterward.  But  he  did  not  go 
far ;  only  to  the  mayors.  Bertha  at  first  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  anything  suspicious  in  Tremorel’s  rides ;  it  re¬ 
assured  her  to  see  him  go  off  on  his  horse.  After  some 
days,  however,  she  thought  she  saw  in  him  a  certain 
feeling  of  satisfaction  concealed  under  the  semblance 
of  fatigue.  She  began  to  have  doubts,  and  these  in¬ 
creased  every  time  he  went  out ;  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
worried  her  while  he  was  away.  Where  did  he  go? 
Probably  to  see  Laurence,  whom  she  feared  and  de¬ 
tested.  The  suspicion  soon  became  a  certainty  with 
her.  One  evening  Hector  appeared,  carrying  in  his 
button-hole  a  flower  which  Laurence  herself  had  put 
there,  and  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  out.  Bertha 
took  it  gently,  examined  it,  smelt  it,  and,  compelling 
herself  to  smile : 

“  Why,”  said  she,  “  what  a  pretty  flower !  ” 
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“  So  I  thought,”  answered  Hector,  carelessly, 
“  though  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  called.” 

“  Would  it  be  bold  to  ask  who  gave  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  It’s  a  present  from  our  good  Plantat.” 

All  Orcival  knew  that  M.  Plantat,  a  monomaniac  on 
flowers,  never  gave  them  away  to  anyone  except  Mile. 
Laurence.  Hector’s  evasion  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
Bertha  was  not  deceived. 

“  You  promised  me,  Hector,”  said  she,  “  not  to  see 
Laurence  any  more,  and  to  give  up  this  marriage.” 

He  tried  to  reply. 

“  Let  me  speak,”  she  continued,  "  and  explain  your¬ 
self  afterward.  You  have  broken  your  word — you  are 
deceiving  my  confidence!  But  I  tell  you,  you  shall 
not  marry  her !  ”  Then,  without  awaiting  his  reply,  she 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches.  Why  had  he  come 
here  at  all?  She  was  happy  in  her  home  before  she 
knew  him.  She  did  not  love  Sauvresy,  it  was  true; 
but  she  esteemed  him,  and  he  was  good  to  her.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  happiness  of  true  love,  she  did  not  desire  it. 
But  he  had  come,  and  she  could  not  resist  his  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  now,  after  having  engaged  her  affection,  he 
was  going  to  desert  her,  to  marry  another !  Tremorel 
listened  to  her,  perfectly  amazed  at  her  audacity. 
What !  She  dared  to  pretend  that  it  was  he  who  had 
abused  her  innocence,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
sometimes  been  astonished  at  her  persistency!  Such 
was  the  depth  of  her  corruption,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  he  wondered  whether  he  were  her  first  or  her  twen¬ 
tieth  lover.  And  she  had  so  led  him  on,  and  had  so 
forcibly  made  him  feel  the  intensity  of  her  will,  that  he 
had  been  fain  still  to  submit  to  this  despotism.  But 
he  had  now  determined  to  resist  on  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  and  he  resisted. 
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“  Well,  yes,”  said  he,  frankly,  “  I  did  deceive  you ; 
I  have  no  fortune — this  marriage  will  give  me  one ;  I 
shall  get  married.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  loved 
Laurence  less  than  ever,  but  that  he  coveted  her  money 
more  and  more  every  day.  “  To  prove  this,”  he  pur¬ 
sued,  “  if  you  will  find  me  to-morrow  a  girl  who 
has  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  instead  of  a  mill¬ 
ion,  I  will  marry  her  in  preference  to  Mademoiselle 
Courtois.” 

She  had  never  suspected  he  had  so  much  courage. 
She  had  so  long  moulded  him  like  soft  wax,  and  this 
unexpected  conduct  disconcerted  her.  She  was  indig¬ 
nant,  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  that  unhealthy  satis¬ 
faction  that  some  women  feel,  when  they  meet  a  master 
who  subdues  them ;  and  she  admired  Tremorel  more 
than  ever  before.  This  time,  he  had  taken  a  tone  which 
conquered  her ;  she  despised  him  enough  to  think  him 
quite  capable  of  marrying  for  money.  When  he  had 
done,  she  said : 

“  It’s  really  so,  then ;  you  only  care  for  the  million 
of  dowry  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  sworn  it  to  you  a  hundred  times.” 

“  Truly  now,  don’t  you  love  Laurence  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  loved  her,  and  never  shall.” 

He  thought  that  he  would  thus  secure  his  peace  until 
the  wedding-day;  once  married,  he  cared  not  what 
would  happen.  What  cared  he  for  Sauvresy  ?  Life  is 
only  a  succession  of  broken  friendships.  What  is  a 
friend,  after  all?  One  who  can  and  ought  to  serve  you. 
Ability  consists  in  breaking  with  people,  when  they 
cease  to  be  useful  to  you. 

Bertha  reflected. 

“  Hear  me,  Hector,”  said  she  at  last.  “  I  cannot 
calmly  resign  myself  to  the  sacrifice  which  you  demand. 
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Let  me  have  but  a  few  days,  to  accustom  myself  to  this 
dreadful  blow.  You  owe  me  as  much — let  Clement 
get  well,  first.” 

He  did  not  expect  to  see  her  so  gentle  and  subdued  ; 
who  would  have  looked  for  such  concessions,  so  easily 
obtained  ?  The  idea  of  a  snare  did  not  occur  to  him. 
In  his  delight  he  betrayed  how  he  rejoiced  in  his  lib¬ 
erty,  which  ought  to  have  undeceived  Bertha;  but 
she  did  not  perceive  it.  He  grasped  her  hand,  and 
cried: 

“  Ah,  you  are  very  good — you  really  love  me.” 

XIX 

The  Count  de  Tremorel  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
respite  which  Bertha  begged  would  last  long.  Sau- 
vresy  had  seemed  better  during  the  last  week.  He  got 
up  every  day,  and  commenced  to  go  about  the  house ; 
he  even  received  numerous  visits  from  the  neighbors ; 
without  apparent  fatigue.  But  alas,  the  master  of  Val- 
feuillu  was  only  the  shadow  of  himself.  His  friends 
would  never  have  recognized  in  that  emaciated  form 
and  white  face,  and  burning,  haggard  eye,  the  robust 
young  man  with  red  lips  and  beaming  visage  whom 
they  remembered.  He  had  suffered  so!  He  did  not 
wish  to  die  before  avenging  himself  on  the  wretches 
who  had  filched  his  happiness  and  his  life.  But  what 
punishment  should  he  inflict  ?  This  fixed  idea  burning 
in  his  brain,  gave  his  look  a  fiery  eagerness.  Ordina¬ 
rily,  there  are  three  modes  in  which  a  betrayed  husband 
may  avenge  himself.  He  has  the  right,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  duty — to  deliver  the  guilty  ones  up  to  the  law, 
which  is  on  his  side.  He  may  adroitly  watch  them,  sur¬ 
prise  them  and  kill  them.  There  is  a  law  which  does 
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not  absolve,  but  excuses  him,  in  this.  Lastly,  he  may 
affect  a  stolid  indifference,  laugh  the  first  and  loudest 
at  his  misfortune,  drive  his  wife  from  his  roof,  and  leave 
her  to  starve.  But  what  poor,  wretched  methods  of 
vengeance.  Give  up  his  wife  to  the  law?  Would  not 
that  be  to  offer  his  name,  honor,  and  life  to  public  ridi¬ 
cule?  To  put  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawyer,  who 
would  drag  him  through  the  mire.  They  do  not  defend 
the  erring  wife,  they  attack  her  husband.  And  what 
satisfaction  would  he  get  ?  Bertha  and  Tremorel  would 
be  condemned  to  a  year’s  imprisonment,  perhaps  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  possibly  two  years.  It  seemed  to  him 
simpler  to  kill  them.  He  might  go  in,  fire  a  revolver 
at  them,  and  they  would  not  have  time  to  comprehend 
it,  for  their  agony  would  be  but  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  ?  Then,  he  must  become  a  prisoner,  submit  to  a 
trial,  invoke  the  judge’s  mercy,  and  risk  conviction. 
As  to  turning  his  wife  out  of  doors,  that  was  to  hand 
her  over  quietly  to  Hector.  He  imagined  them  leav¬ 
ing  Valfeuillu,  hand  in  hand,  happy  and  smiling,  and 
laughing  in  his  face.  At  this  thought  he  had  a  fit  of 
cold  rage ;  his  self-esteem  adding  the  sharpest  pains 
to  the  wounds  in  his  heart.  None  of  these  vulgar  meth¬ 
ods  could  satisfy  him.  He  longed  for  some  revenge 
unheard-of,  strange,  monstrous,  as  his  tortures  were. 
Then  he  thought  of  all  the  horrible  tales  he  had  read, 
seeking  one  to  his  purpose ;  he  had  a  right  to  be  par¬ 
ticular,  and  he  was  determined  to  wait  until  he  was 
satisfied.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  could  balk 
his  progress — Jenny’s  letter.  What  had  become  of  it? 
Had  he  lost  it  in  the  woods?  He  had  looked  for  it 
everywhere,  and  could  not  find  it. 

He  accustomed  himself,  however,  to  feign,  finding 
a  sort  of  fierce  pleasure  in  the  constraint.  He  learned 
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to  assume  a  countenance  which  completely  hid  his 
thoughts.  He  submitted  to  his  wife’s  caresses  without 
an  apparent  shudder ;  and  shook  Hector  by  the  hand 
as  heartily  as  ever.  In  the  evening,  when  they  were 
gathered  about  the  drawing-room  table,  he  was  the 
gayest  of  the  three.  He  built  a  hundred  air-castles, 
pictured  a  hundred  pleasure-parties,  when  he  was  able 
to  go  abroad  again.  Hector  rejoiced  at  his  returning 
health. 

“  Clement  is  getting  on  finely,”  said  he  to  Bertha, 
one  evening. 

She  understood  only  too  well  what  he  meant. 

“  Always  thinking  of  Laurence?  ” 

“  Did  you  not  permit  me  to  hope?  ” 

“  I  asked  you  to  wait,  Hector,  and  you  have  done 
well  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  know  a  young  girl  who 
would  bring  you,  not  one,  but  three  millions  as  dowry.” 

This  was  a  painful  surprise.  He  really  had  no 
thoughts  for  anyone  but  Laurence,  and  now  a  new  ob¬ 
stacle  presented  itself. 

“  And  who  is  that  ?  ” 

She  leaned  over,  and  whispered  tremblingly  in  his 
ear: 

“  I  am  Clement’s  sole  heiress ;  perhaps  he’ll  die ;  I 
might  be  a  widow  to-morrow.” 

Hector  was  petrified. 

“  But  Sauvresy,  thank  God !  is  getting  well  fast.” 

Bertha  fixed  her  large,  clear  eyes  upon  him,  and 
with  frightful  calmness  said : 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  ” 

Tremorel  dared  not  ask  what  these  strange  words 
meant.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  shun  explana¬ 
tions,  and  who,  rather  than  put  themselves  on  their 
guard  in  time,  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  on  by 
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circumstances ;  soft  and  feeble  beings,  who  deliberately 
bandage  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  danger  which 
threatens  them,  and  who  prefer  the  sloth  of  doubt,  and 
acts  of  uncertainty  to  a  definite  and  open  position, 
which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  face. 

Besides,  Hector  experienced  a  childish  satisfaction 
in  seeing  Bertha’s  distress,  though  he  feared  and  de¬ 
tested  her.  He  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  his  own 
value  and  merit,  when  he  saw  the  persistency  and  des¬ 
peration  with  which  she  insisted  on  keeping  her  hold  on 
him. 

“  Poor  woman !  ”  thought  he.  “  In  her  grief  at  los¬ 
ing  me,  and  seeing  me  another’s,  she  has  begun  to  wish 
for  her  husband’s  death !  ” 

Such  was  the  torpor  of  his  moral  sense  that  he  did 
not  see  the  vileness  of  Bertha’s  and  his  own  thoughts. 

Meanwhile  Sauvresy’s  state  was  not  reassuring  for 
Hector’s  hopes  and  plans.  On  the  very  day  when  he 
had  this  conversation  with  Bertha,  her  husband  was 
forced  to  take  to  his  bed  again.  This  relapse  took  place 
after  he  had  drank  a  glass  of  quinine  and  water, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  just  before  sup¬ 
per;  only,  this  time,  the  symptoms  changed  entirely, 
as  if  one  malady  had  yielded  to  another  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  He  complained  of  a  pricking  in  his  skin, 
of  vertigo,  of  convulsive  twitches  which  contracted  and 
twisted  his  limbs,  especially  his  arms.  He  cried  out 
with  excruciating  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face.  He  was 
seized  with  a  violent,  persistent,  tenacious  craving  for 
pepper,  which  nothing  could  assuage.  He  was  sleep¬ 
less,  and  morphine  in  large  doses  failed  to  bring  him 
slumber ;  while  he  felt  an  intense  chill  within  him,  as 
if  the  body’s  temperature  were  gradually  diminishing. 
Delirium  had  completely  disappeared,  and  the  sick  man 
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retained  perfectly  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  Sauvresy 
bore  up  wonderfully  under  his  pains,  and  seemed  to 
take  a  new  interest  in  the  business  of  his  estates.  He 
was  constantly  in  consultation  with  bailiffs  and  agents, 
and  shut  himself  up  for  days  together  with  notaries  and 
attorneys.  Then,  saying  that  he  must  have  distractions, 
he  received  all  his  friends,  and  when  no  one  called,  he 
sent  for  some  acquaintance  to  come  and  chat  with  him 
in  order  to  forget  his  illness.  He  gave  no  hint  of  what 
he  was  doing  and  thinking,  and  Bertha  was  devoured 
by  anxiety.  She  often  watched  for  her  husband’s  agent, 
when,  after  a  conference  of  several  hours,  he  came  out 
of  his  room  ;  and  making  herself  as  sweet  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  possible,  she  used  all  her  cunning  to  find  out 
something  which  would  enlighten  her  as  to  what  he  was 
about.  But  no  one  could,  or  at  least  would,  satisfy  her 
curiosity ;  all  gave  evasive  replies,  as  if  Sauvresy  had 
cautioned  them,  or  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  tell. 

No  complaints  were  heard  from  Sauvresy.  He 
talked  constantly  of  Bertha  and  Hector ;  he  wished  all 
the  world  to  know  their  devotion  to  him ;  he  called 
them  his  “  guardian  angels,”  and  blessed  Heaven  that 
had  given  him  such  a  wife  and  such  a  friend.  Sau- 
vresy’s  illness  now  became  so  serious  that  Tremorel 
began  to  despair ;  he  became  alarmed ;  what  position 
would  his  friend’s  death  leave  him  in  ?  Bertha,  having 
become  a  widow,  would  be  implacable.  He  resolved  to 
find  out  her  inmost  thoughts  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
she  anticipated  him,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
broaching  the  subject.  One  afternoon,  when  they 
were  alone,  M.  Plantat  being  in  attendance  at  the  sick 
man’s  bedside,  Bertha  commenced. 

“  I  want  some  advice,  Hector,  and  you  alone  can 
give  it  to  me.  How  can  I  find  out  whether  Clement, 
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within  the  past  day  or  two,  has  not  changed  his  will  in 
regard  to  me  ?  ” 

“  His  will?” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  already  told  you  that  by  a  will  of  which 
I  myself  have  a  copy,  Sauvresy  has  left  me  his  whole 
fortune.  I  fear  that  he  may  perhaps  revoke  it.” 

“  What  an  idea !  ” 

“  Ah,  I  have  reasons  for  my  apprehensions.  What 
are  all  these  agents  and  attorneys  doing  at  Valfeuillu? 
A  stroke  of  this  man’s  pen  may  ruin  me.  Don’t  you 
see  that  he  can  deprive  me  of  his  millions,  and  reduce 
me  to  my  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  francs  ?  ” 

“  But  he  will  not  do  it ;  he  loves  you - ” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  it?  I’ve  told  you,  there  are  three 
millions ;  I  must  have  this  fortune — not  for  myself,  but 
for  you ;  I  want  it,  I  must  have  it !  But  how  can  I  find 
out — how  ?  how  ?  ” 

Hector  was  very  indignant.  It  was  to  this  end,  then, 
that  his  delays  had  conducted  him !  She  thought  that 
she  had  a  right  now  to  dispose  of  him  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  and,  as  it  were,  to  purchase  him.  And  he  could 
not,  dared  not,  say  anything ! 

“  We  must  be  patient,”  said  he,  “  and  wait - ” 

“  Wait— for  what  ?  Till  he’s  dead  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  speak  so.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  Bertha  went  up  to  him,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  muttered : 

“  He  has  only  a  week  to  live ;  and  see  here - ” 

She  drew  a  little  vial  from  her  pocket,  and  held  it  up 
to  him. 

“  That  is  what  convinces  me  that  I  am  not  mistaken.” 

Hector  became  livid,  and  could  not  stifle  a  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror.  He  comprehended  all  now — he  saw  how  it  was 
that  Bertha  had  been  so  easily  subdued,  why  she  had 
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refrained  from  speaking  of  Laurence,  her  strange 
words,  her  calm  confidence. 

“  Poison !  ”  stammered  he,  confounded. 

“  Yes,  poison.” 

“  You  have  not  used  it?  ” 

She  fixed  a  hard,  stern  look  upon  him — the  look 
which  had  subdued  his  will,  against  which  he  had  strug¬ 
gled  in  vain — and  in  a  calm  voice,  emphasizing  each 
word,  answered : 

“  I  have  used  it.” 

The  count  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  man,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  not  recoiling  from  any  wickedness  when  his  pas¬ 
sions  were  to  be  indulged,  capable  of  everything;  but 
this  horrible  crime  awoke  in  him  all  that  remained  of 
honest  energy. 

“  Well,”  he  cried,  in  disgust,  "  you  will  not  use  it 
again !  ” 

He  hastened  toward  the  door,  shuddering ;  she 
stopped  him. 

“  Reflect  before  you  act,”  said  she,  coldly.  “  I  will 
betray  the  fact  of  your  relations  with  me;  who  will 
then  believe  that  you  are  not  my  accomplice  ?  ” 

He  saw  the  force  of  this  terrible  menace,  coming 
from  Bertha. 

“  Come,”  said  she,  ironically,  “  speak — betray  me  if 
you  choose.  Whatever  happens,  for  happiness  or  mis¬ 
ery,  we  shall  no  longer  be  separated ;  our  destinies  will 
be  the  same.” 

Hector  fell  heavily  into  a  chair,  more  overwhelmed 
than  if  he  had  been  struck  with  a  hammer.  He  held 
his  bursting  forehead  between  his  hands  ;  he  saw  him¬ 
self  shut  up  in  an  infernal  circle,  without  outlet. 

“  I  am  lost !  ”  he  stammered,  without  knowing  what 
he  said,  “  I  am  lost !  ” 
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He  was  to  be  pitied ;  his  face  was  terribly  haggard, 
great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  at  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  his  eyes  wandered  as  if  he  were  insane.  Bertha 
shook  him  rudely  by  the  arm,  for  his  cowardice  exas¬ 
perated  her. 

“You  are  afraid,”  she  said.  “You  are  trembling! 
Lost  ?  You  would  not  say  so,  if  you  loved  me  as  I  do 
you.  Will  you  be  lost  because  I  am  to  be  your  wife, 
because  we  shall  be  free  to  love  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world  ?  Lost !  Then  you  have  no  idea  of  what  I  have 
endured?  You  don’t  know,  then,  that  I  am  tired  of 
suffering,  fearing,  feigning.” 

“  Such  a  crime !  ” 

She  burst  out  with  a  laugh  that  made  him  shudder. 

“  You  ought  to  have  said  so,”  said  she,  with  a  look 
full  of  contempt,  “  the  day  you  won  me  from  Sauvresy 
— the  day  that  you  stole  the  wife  of  this  friend  who 
saved  your  life.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  less  horrid 
crime?  You  knew  as  well  as  I  did  how  much  my  hus¬ 
band  loved  me,  and  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
die,  rather  than  lose  me  thus.” 

“  But  he  knows  nothing,  suspects  nothing  of  it.” 

“  You  are  mistaken ;  Sauvresy  knows  all.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  All,  I  tell  you — and  he  has  known  all  since  that 
day  when  he  came  home  so  late  from  hunting.  Don’t 
you  remember  that  I  noticed  his  strange  look,  and 
said  to  you  that  my  husband  suspected  something? 
You  shrugged  your  shoulders.  Do  you  forget  the 
steps  in  the  vestibule,  the  night  I  went  to  your  room  ? 
He  had  been  spying  on  us.  Well,  do  you  want  a  more 
certain  proof?  Look  at  this  letter,  which  I  found, 
crumpled  up  and  wet,  in  one  of  his  vest  pockets.” 
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She  showed  him  the  letter  which  Sauvresy  had  forci¬ 
bly  taken  from  Jenny,  and  he  recognized  it  well. 

“  It  is  a  fatality,”  said  he,  overwhelmed.  “  But  we 
can  separate  and  break  off  with  each  other.  Bertha,  I 
can  go  away.” 

“  It’s  too  late.  Believe  me,  Hector,  we  are  to-day 
defending  our  lives.  Ah,  you  don’t  know  Clement! 
You  don’t  know  what  the  fury  of  a  man  like  him  can 
be,  when  he  sees  that  his  confidence  has  been  outra¬ 
geously  abused,  and  his  trust  vilely  betrayed.  If  he  has 
said  nothing  to  me,  and  has  not  let  us  see  any  traces  of 
his  implacable  anger,  it  is  because  he  is  meditating  some 
frightful  vengeance.” 

This  was  only  too  probable,  and  Hector  saw  it  clearly. 

“  What  shall  we  do?”  he  asked,  in  a  hoarse  voice; 
he  was  almost  speechless. 

“  Find  out  what  change  he  has  made  in  his  will.” 

“  But  how?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  I  came  to  ask  your  advice,  and 
I  find  you  more  cowardly  than  a  woman.  Let  me  act, 
then ;  don’t  do  anything  yourself ;  I  will  do  all.” 

He  essayed  an  objection. 

“  Enough,”  said  she.  “  He  must  not  ruin  us  after 
all — I  will  see — I  will  think.” 

Someone  below  called  her.  She  went  down,  leaving 
Hector  overcome  with  despair. 

That  evening,  during  which  Bertha  seemed  happy 
and  smiling,  his  face  finally  betrayed  so  distinctly  the 
traces  of  his  anguish,  that  Sauvresy  tenderly  asked  him , 
if  he  were  not  ill  ? 

“  You  exhaust  yourself  tending  on  me,  my  good 
Hector,”  said  he.  “  How  can  I  ever  repay  your  devo¬ 
tion?” 

Tremorel  had  not  the  strength  to  reply. 
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“  And  that  man  knows  all,”  thought  he.  “  What 
courage !  What  fate  can  he  be  reserving  for  us  ?  ” 

The  scene  which  was  passing  before  Hector’s  eyes 
made  his  flesh  creep.  Every  time  that  Bertha  gave  her 
husband  his  medicine,  she  took  a  hair-pin  from  her 
tresses,  and  plunged  it  into  the  little  vial  which  she  had 
shown  him,  taking  up  thus  some  small,  white  grains, 
which  she  dissolved  in  the  potions  prescribed  by  the 
doctor. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tremorel,  enslaved  by  his 
horrid  position,  and  harassed  by  increasing  terror, 
would  renounce  forever  his  proposed  marriage  with 
Laurence.  Not  so.  He  clung  to  that  project  more 
desperately  than  ever.  Bertha’s  threats,  the  great  ob¬ 
stacles  now  intervening,  his  anguish,  crime,  only  aug¬ 
mented  the  violence  of  his  love  for  her,  and  fed  the 
flame  of  his  ambition  to  secure  her  as  his  wife.  A  small 
and  flickering  ray  of  hope  which  lighted  the  darkness 
of  his  despair,  consoled  and  revived  him,  and  made  the 
present  more  easy  to  bear.  He  said  to  himself  that 
Bertha  could  not  be  thinking  of  marrying  him  the  day 
after  her  husband’s  death.  Months,  a  whole  year  must 
pass,  and  thus  he  would  gain  time ;  then  some  day  he 
would  declare  his  will.  What  would  she  have  to  say? 
Would  she  divulge  the  crime,  and  try  to  hold  him  as 
her  accomplice?  Who  would  believe  her?  How 
could  she  prove  that  he,  who  loved  and  had  married 
another  woman,  had  any  interest  in  Sauvresy’s  death  ? 
People  don’t  kill  their  friends  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
it.  Would  she  provoke  the  law  to  exhume  her  hus¬ 
band  ?  She  was  now  in  a  position,  thought  he,  wherein 
she  could,  or  would  not  exercise  her  reason.  Later  on, 
she  would  reflect,  and  then  she  would  be  arrested  by 
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the  probability  of  those  dangers,  the  certainty  of  which 
did  not  now  terrify  her. 

He  did  not  wish  that  she  should  ever  be  his  wife  at 
any  price.  He  would  have  detested  her  had  she  pos¬ 
sessed  millions ;  he  hated  her  now  that  she  was  poor, 
ruined,  reduced  to  her  own  narrow  means.  And  that 
she  was  so,  there  was  no  doubt,  Sauvresy  indeed  knew 
all.  He  was  content  to  wait ;  he  knew  that  Laurence 
loved  him  enough  to  wait  for  him  one,  or  three  years, 
if  necessary.  He  already  had  such  absolute  power  over 
her,  that  she  did  not  try  to  combat  the  thoughts  of  him, 
which  gently  forced  themselves  on  her,  penetrated  to 
her  soul,  and  filled  her  mind  and  heart.  Hector  said 
to  himself  that  in  the  interest  of  his  designs,  perhaps  it 
was  well  that  Bertha  was  acting  as  she  did.  He  forced 
himself  to  stifle  his  conscience  in  trying  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  guilty.  Who  thought  of  this  crime  ?  Bertha. 
Who  was  executing  it?  She  alone.  He  could  only 
be  reproached  with  moral  complicity  in  it,  a  complicity 
involuntary,  forced  upon  him,  imposed  somehow  by 
the  care  for  his  own  life.  Sometimes,  however,  a  bitter 
remorse  seized  him.  He  could  have  understood  a  sud¬ 
den,  violent,  rapid  murder;  could  have  explained  to 
himself  a  knife-stroke ;  but  this  slow  death,  given  drop 
by  drop,  horribly  sweetened  by  tenderness,  veiled  under 
kisses,  appeared  to  him  unspeakably  hideous.  He  was 
mortally  afraid  of  Bertha,  as  of  a  reptile,  and  when  she 
embraced  him  he  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

She  was  so  calm,  so  engaging,  so  natural ;  her  voice 
had  the  same  soft  and  caressing  tones,  that  he  could 
not  forget  it.  She  plunged  her  hair-pin  into  the  fatal 
vial  without  ceasing  her  conversation,  and  he  did  not 
surprise  her  in  any  shrinking  or  shuddering,  nor  even 
a  trembling  of  the  eyelids.  She  must  have  been  made 
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of  brass.  Yet  he  thought  that  she  was  not  cautious 
enough,  and  that  she  put  herself  in  danger  of  discovery ; 
and  he  told  her  of  these  fears,  and  how  she  made  him 
tremble  every  moment. 

“  Have  confidence  in  me,”  she  answered.  “  I  want 
to  succeed — I  am  prudent.” 

“  But  you  may  be  suspected.” 

“  By  whom?” 

“  Eh !  How  do  I  know  ?  Everyone — the  servants, 
the  doctor.” 

“  No  danger.  And  suppose  they  did  suspect?  ” 

“They  would  make  examinations,  Bertha;  they 
would  make  a  minute  scrutiny.” 

She  gave  a  smile  of  the  most  perfect  security. 

“They  might  examine  and  experiment  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  they  would  find  nothing.  Do  you  think 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  use  arsenic  ?  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  hush !  ” 

“  I  have  procured  one  of  those  poisons  which  are  as 
yet  unknown,  and  which  defy  all  analysis ;  one  of  which 
many  doctors — and  learned  ones,  too — could  not  even 
tell  the  symptoms !  ” 

“  But  where  did  you  get  this — this - ” 

He  dared  not  say,  “  poison.” 

“  Who  gave  you  that?  ”  resumed  he. 

“  What  matters  it  ?  I  have  taken  care  that  he  who 
gave  it  to  me  should  run  the  same  danger  as  myself, 
and  he  knows  it.  There’s  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.  I’ve  paid  him  enough  to  smother  all  his  re¬ 
grets.” 

An  objection  came  to  his  lips;  he  wanted  to  say, 
“  It’s  too  slow ;  ”  but  he  had  not  the  courage,  though 
she  read  his  thought  in  his  eyes. 

“  It  is  slow,  because  that  suits  me,”  said  she.  “  Be- 
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fore  all,  I  must  know  about  the  will — and  that  I  am 
trying  to  find  out.” 

She  occupied  herself  constantly  about  this  will,  and 
during  the  long  hours  that  she  passed  at  Sauvresy’s 
bedside,  she  gradually,  with  the  greatest  craft  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  led  her  husband’s  mind  in  the  direction  of  his  last 
testament,  with  such  success  that  he  himself  mentioned 
the  s’ubject  which  so  absorbed  Bertha. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  comprehend  why  people  did 
not  always  have  their  worldly  affairs  in  order,  and  their 
wishes  fully  written  down,  in  case  of  accident.  What 
difference  did  it  make  whether  one  were  ill  or  well? 
At  these  words  Bertha  attempted  to  stop  him.  Such 
ideas,  she  said,  pained  her  too  much.  She  even  shed 
real  tears,  which  fell  down  her  cheeks  and  made  her 
more  beautiful  and  irresistible  than  before ;  real  tears 
which  moistened  her  handkerchief. 

“  You  dear  silly  creature,”  said  Sauvresy,  “  do  you 
think  that  makes  one  die  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  it.” 

“  But,  dear,  have  we  been  any  the  less  happy  be¬ 
cause,  on  the  day  after  our  marriage,  I  made  a  will  be¬ 
queathing  you  all  my  fortune  ?  And,  stop ;  you  have 
a  copy  of  it,  haven’t  you  ?  If  you  were  kind,  you  would 
go  and  fetch  it  for  me.” 

She  became  very  red,  then  very  pale.  Why  did  he 
ask  for  this  copy?  Did  he  want  to  tear  it  up?  A  sud¬ 
den  thought  reassured  her;  people  do  not  tear  up  a 
document  which  can  be  cancelled  by  a  scratch  of  the 
pen  on  another  sheet  of  paper.  Still,  she  hesitated  a 
moment. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  it  can  be.” 

“  But  I  do.  It  is  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the  glass 
cupboard ;  come,  please  me  by  getting  it.” 
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While  she  was  gone,  Sauvresy  said  to  Hector : 

“  Poor  girl !  Poor  dear  Bertha !  If  I  died,  she  never 
would  survive  me!” 

Tremorel  thought  of  nothing  to  reply;  his  anxiety 
was  intense  and  visible. 

“  And  this  man,”  thought  he,  “  suspects  something ! 
No ;  it  is  not  possible.” 

Bertha  returned. 

“  I  have  found  it,”  said  she. 

“  Give  it  to  me.” 

He  took  the  copy  of  his  will,  and  read  it  with  evident 
satisfaction,  nodding  his  head  at  certain  passages  in 
which  he  referred  to  his  love  for  his  wife.  When  he 
had  finished  reading,  he  said : 

“  Now  give  me  a  pen  and  some  ink.” 

Hector  and  Bertha  reminded  him  that  it  would 
fatigue  him  to  write ;  but  he  insisted.  The  two  guilty 
ones,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  out  of  Sauvresy’s 
sight,  exchanged  looks  of  alarm.  What  was  he  going 
to  write  ?  But  he  speedily  finished  it. 

“  Take  this,”  said  he  to  Tremorel,  “  and  read  aloud 
what  I  have  just  added.” 

Hector  complied  with  his  friend’s  request,  with  trem¬ 
bling  voice : 

“  This  day,  being  sound  in  mind,  though  much  suf¬ 
fering,  I  declare  that  I  do  not  wish  to  change  a  line  of 
this  will.  Never  have  I  loved  my  wife  more — never 
have  I  so  much  desired  to  leave  her  the  heiress  of  all 
I  possess,  should  I  die  before  her. 

“  Clement  Sauvresy.” 

Mistress  of  herself  as  Bertha  was,  she  succeeded  in 
concealing  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  with  which  she 
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was  filled.  All  her  wishes  were  accomplished,  and  yet 
she  was  able  to  veil  her  delight  under  an  apparent  sad¬ 
ness. 

“  Of  what  good  is  this?  ”  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 

She  said  this,  but  half  an  hour  afterward,  when  she 
was  alone  with  Hector,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  her  delight. 

“  Nothing  more  to  fear,”  exclaimed  she.  “  Nothing ! 
Now  we  shall  have  liberty,  fortune,  love,  pleasure,  life ! 
Why,  Hector,  we  shall  have  at  least  three  millions  ;  you 
see,  I ’ve  got  this  will  myself,  and  I  shall  keep  it.  No 
more  agents  or  notaries  shall  be  admitted  into  this 
house  henceforth.  Now  I  must  hasten !  ” 

The  count  certainly  felt  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  her 
to  be  rich,  for  he  could  much  more  easily  get  rid  of  a 
millionnaire  widow  than  of  a  poor  penniless  woman. 
Sauvresy’s  conduct  thus  calmed  many  sharp  anxieties. 
Her  restless  gayety,  however,  her  confident  security, 
seemed  monstrous  to  Hector.  He  would  have  wished 
for  more  solemnity  in  the  execution  of  the  crime ;  he 
thought  that  he  ought  at  least  to  calm  Bertha’s  delirium. 

“  You  will  think  more  than  once  of  Sauvresy,”  said 
he,  in  a  graver  tone. 

She  answered  with  a  “  prrr,”  and  added  vivaciously : 

“  Of  him  ?  when  and  why?  Oh,  his  memory  will  not 
weigh  on  me  very  heavily.  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  live  still  at  Valfeuillu,  for  the  place  pleases  me ;  but 
we  must  also  have  a  house  at  Paris— or  we  will  buy 
yours  back  again.  What  happiness,  Hector !  ” 

The  mere  prospect  of  this  anticipated  felicity  so 
shocked  Hector,  that  his  better  self  for  the  moment  got 
the  mastery ;  he  essayed  to  move  Bertha. 

“  For  the  last  time,”  said  he,  “  I  implore  you  to 
renounce  this  terrible,  dangerous  project.  You  see 
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that  you  were  mistaken — that  Sauvresy  suspects  noth¬ 
ing,  but  loves  you  as  well  as  ever.” 

The  expression  of  Bertha’s  face  suddenly  changed; 
she  sat  quite  still,  in  a  pensive  revery. 

“  Don’t  let’s  talk  any  more  of  that,”  said  she,  at  last. 
“  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  Perhaps  he  only  had  doubts 
— perhaps,  although  he  has  discovered  something,  he 
hopes  to  win  me  back  by  his  goodness.  But  you 


She  stopped.  Doubtless  she  did  not  wish  to  alarm 
him. 

He  was  already  much  alarmed.  The  next  day  he 
went  off  to  Melun  without  a  word,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  sight  of  this  agony,  and  fearing  to  betray  himself. 
But  he  left  his  address,  and  when  she  sent  word  that 
Sauvresy  was  always  crying  out  for  him,  he  hastily  re¬ 
turned.  Her  letter  was  most  imprudent  and  absurd, 
and  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  He  had  intended,  on 
his  arrival,  to  reproach  her;  but  it  was  she  who  up¬ 
braided  him. 

“Why  this  flight?” 

“  I  could  not  stay  here — I  suffered,  trembled,  felt  as 
if  I  were  dying.” 

“  What  a  coward  you  are !  ” 

He  would  have  replied,  but  she  put  her  finger  on  his 
mouth,  and  pointed  with  her  other  hand  to  the  door 
of  the  next  room. 

“  Sh !  Three  doctors  have  been  in  consultation  there 
for  the  past  hour,  and  I  haven’t  been  able  to  hear  a 
word  of  what  they  said.  Who  knows  what  they  are 
about  ?  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  they  go  away.” 

Bertha’s  fears  were  not  without  foundation.  When 
Sauvresy  had  his  last  relapse,  and  complained  of  a  se¬ 
vere  neuralgia  in  the  face  and  an  irresistible  craving  for 
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pepper,  Dr.  R - had  uttered  a  significant  exclama¬ 

tion.  It  was  nothing,  perhaps — yet  Bertha  had  heard 
it,  and  she  thought  she  surprised  a  sudden  suspicion  on 
the  doctor’s  part ;  and  this  now  disturbed  her,  for  she 
thought  that  it  might  be  the  subject  of  the  consultation. 
The  suspicion,  however,  if  there  had  ever  been  any, 
quickly  vanished.  The  symptoms  entirely  changed 
twelve  hours  later,  and  the  next  day  the  sick  man  felt 
pains  quite  the  opposite  of  those  which  had  previously 
distressed  him.  This  very  inconstancy  of  the  distem¬ 
per  served  to  puzzle  the  doctor’s  conclusions.  Sau- 
vresy,  in  these  latter  days,  had  scarcely  suffered  at  all, 
he  said,  and  had  slept  well  at  night;  but  he  had,  at 
times,  strange  and  often  distressing  sensations.  He 
was  evidently  failing  hourly ;  he  was  dying — everyone 
perceived  it.  And  now  Dr.  R - asked  for  a  consulta¬ 

tion,  the  result  of  which  had  not  been  reached  when 
Tremorel  returned. 

The  drawing-room  door  at  last  swung  open,  and  the 
calm  faces  of  the  physicians  reassured  the  poisoner. 
Their  conclusions  were  that  the  case  was  hopeless; 
everything  had  been  tried  and  exhausted;  no  human 
resources  had  been  neglected;  the  only  hope  was  in 
Sauvresy’s  strong  constitution. 

Bertha,  colder  than  marble,  motionless,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  seemed  so  full  of  grief  on  hearing  this  cruel 
decision,  that  all  the  doctors  were  touched.. 

“  Is  there  no  hope  then?  Oh,  my  God !  ”  cried  she, 
in  agonizing  tones. 

Dr.  R - hardly  dared  to  attempt  to  comfort  her ; 

he  answered  her  questions  evasively. 

“  We  must  never  despair,”  said  he,  “  when  the  in¬ 
valid  is  of  Sauvresy’s  age  and  constitution ;  nature  often 
works  miracles  when  least  expected.” 
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The  doctor,  however,  lost  no  timedn  taking  Hector 
apart  and  begging  him  to  prepare  the  poor,  devoted, 
loving  young  lady  for  the  terrible  blow  about  to  ensue. 

“  For  you  see,”  added  he,  “  I  don’t  think  Monsieur 
Sauvresy  can  live  more  than  two  days !  ” 

Bertha,  with  her  ear  at  the  keyhole,  had  heard  the 
doctor’s  prediction ;  and  when  Hector  returned  from 
conducting  the  physician  to  the  door,  he  found  her  radi¬ 
ant.  She  rushed  into  his  arms. 

“  Now,”  cried  she,  “  the  future  truly  belongs  to  us. 
Only  one  black  point  obscured  our  horizon,  and  it  has 

cleared  away.  It  is  for  me  to  realize  Doctor  R - ’s 

prediction.”  They  dined  together,  as  usual,  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  while  one  of  the  chambermaids  remained  be¬ 
side  the  sick-bed.  Bertha  was  full  of  spirits  which  she 
could  scarcely  control.  The  certainty  of  success  and 
safety,  the  assurance  of  reaching  the  end,  made  her 
imprudently  gay.  She  spoke  aloud,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  servants,  of  her  approaching  liberty.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  she  was  more  reckless  than  ever.  If 
any  of  the  servants  should  have  a  suspicion,  or  a  shadow 
of  one,  she  might  be  discovered  and  lost.  Hector  con¬ 
stantly  nudged  her  under  the  table  and  frowned  at  her, 
to  keep  her  quiet ;  he  felt  his  blood  run  cold  at  her  con¬ 
duct  ;  all  in  vain.  There  are  times  when  the  armor  of 
hypocrisy  becomes  so  burdensome  that  one  is  forced, 
cost  what  it  may,  to  throw  it  off  if  only  for  an  instant. 

While  Hector  was  smoking  his  cigar,  Bertha  was 
more  freely  pursuing  her  dream.  She  was  thinking 
that  she  could  spend  the  period  of  her  mourning  at  Val- 
feuillu,  and  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  would 
hire  a  pretty  little  house  somewhere  in  the  suburbs. 
The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  she  would  be  forced  to 
seem  to  mourn  for  Sauvresy,  as  she  had  pretended  to 
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love  him  during  his  lifetime.  But  at  last  a  day  would 
come  when,  without  scandal,  she  might  throw  off  her 
mourning  clothes,  and  then  they  would  get  married. 
Where  ?  At  Paris  or  Orcival  ? 

Hector’s  thoughts  ran  in  the  same  channel.  He,  too, 
wished  to  see  his  friend  under  the  ground  to  end  his 
own  terrors,  and  to  submit  to  Bertha’s  terrible  yoke. 


XX 

Time  passed.  Hector  and  Bertha  repaired  to  Sau- 
vresy’s  room ;  he  was  asleep.  They  noiselessly  took 
chairs  beside  the  fire,  as  usual,  and  the  maid  retired. 
In  order  that  the  sick  man  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  curtains  had  been  hung  so  that, 
when  lying  down,  he  could  not  see  the  fireplace  and 
mantel.  In  order  to  see  these,  he  must  have  raised 
himself  on  his  pillow  and  leaned  forward  on  his  right 
arm.  But  now  he  was  asleep,  breathing  painfully,  fev¬ 
erish,  and  shuddering  convulsively.  Bertha  and  Hec¬ 
tor  did  not  speak ;  the  solemn  and  sinister  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  by  the  leaves 
of  the  book  which  Hector  was  reading.  Ten  o’clock 
struck;  soon  after  Sauvresy  moved,  turned  over,  and 
awoke.  Bertha  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant ;  she  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  open. 

“Do  you  feel  a  little  better,  dear  Clement?”  she 
asked. 

“  Neither  better  nor  worse.” 

“  Do  you  want  anything?  ” 

“  I  am  thirsty.” 

Hector,  who  had  raised  his  eyes  when  his  friend 
spoke,  suddenly  resumed  his  reading. 
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Bertha,  standing  by  the  mantel,  began  to  prepare 

with  great  care  Dr.  R. - ’s  last  prescription;  when 

it  was  ready,  she  took  out  the  fatal  little  vial  as  usual, 
and  thrust  one  of  her  hair-pins  into  it. 

She  had  not  time  to  draw  it  out  before  she  felt  a 
light  touch  upon  her  shoulder.  A  shudder  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot ;  she  suddenly  turned  and  uttered  a 
loud  scream,  a  cry  of  terror  and  horror. 

“  Oh !  ” 

The  hand  which  had  touched  her  was  her  husband’s. 

While  she  was  busied  with  the  poison  at  the  mantel, 
Sauvresy  had  softly  raised  himself ;  more  softly  still,  he 
had  pulled  the  curtain  aside,  and  had  stretched  out  his 
arm  and  touched  her.  His  eyes  glittered  with  hate  and 
anger. 

Bertha’s  cry  was  answered  by  another  dull  cry,  or 
rather  groan;  Tremorel  had  seen  and  comprehended 
all ;  he  was  overwhelmed. 

“  All  is  discovered !  ”  Their  eyes  spoke  these  three 
words  to  each  other.  They  saw  them  everywhere, 
written  in  letters  of  fire.  There  was  a  moment  of  stupor, 
of  silence  so  profound  that  Hector  heard  his  temples 
beat.  Sauvresy  had  got  back  under  the  bed-clothes 
again.  He  laughed  loudly,  wildly,  just  as  a  skeleton 
might  have  laughed  whose  jaws  and  teeth  rattled  to¬ 
gether. 

But  Bertha  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  are 
overcome  by  a  single  blow,  terrible  as  it  might  be.  She 
trembled  like  a  leaf ;  her  legs  staggered ;  but  her  mind 
was  already  at  work  seeking  a  subterfuge.  What  had 
Sauvresy  seen — anything?  What  did  he  know?  For 
even  had  he  seen  the  vial,  this  might  be  explained.  It 
could  only  have  been  by  simple  chance  that  he  had 
touched  her  at  the  moment  when  she  was  using  the 
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poison.  All  these  thoughts  flashed  across  her  mind  in 
a  moment,  as  rapid  as  lightning  shooting  between  the 
clouds.  And  then  she  dared  to  approach  the  bed,  and, 
with  a  frightfully  constrained  smile,  to  say : 

“  How  you  frightened  me  then  !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  which  seemed  to  her  an 
age — and  simply  replied : 

“  I  understand  it.” 

There  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty.  Bertha  saw 
only  too  well  in  her  husband’s  eyes  that  he  knew  some¬ 
thing.  But  what — how  much  ?  She  nerved  herself  to 
go  on : 

“  Are  you  still  suffering?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  get  up  ?  ” 

He  raised  himself  upon  his  pillow,  and  with  a  sudden 
strength,  he  continued : 

“  I  got  up  to  tell  you  that  I  have  had  enough  of  these 
tortures,  that  I  have  reached  the  limits  of  human  en¬ 
ergy,  that  I  cannot  endure  one  day  longer  the  agony 
of  seeing  mySelf  put  to  death  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  by 
the  hands  of  my  wife  and  my  best  friend  !  ” 

He  stopped.  Hector  and  Bertha  were  thunderstruck. 

“  I  wanted  to  tell  you  also,  that  I  have  had  enough 
of  your  cruel  caution,  and  that  I  suffer.  Ah,  don’t  you 
see  that  I  suffer  horribly  ?  Hurry,  cut  short  my  agony ! 
Kill  me,  and  kill  me  at  a  blow — poisoners  !  ” 

At  the  last  word,  the  Count  de  Tremorel  sprang  up  as 
if  he  had  moved  by  a  spring,  his  eyes  haggard,  his 
arms  stretched  out.  Sauvresy,  seeing  this,  quickly 
slipped  his  hand  under  the  pillow,  pulled  out  a  revolver, 
and  pointed  the  barrel  at  Hector,  crying  out : 

“  Don’t  advance  a  step !  ” 

He  thought  that  Tremorel,  seeing  that  they  were 
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discovered,  was  going  to  rush  upon  him  and  strangle 
him;  but  he  was  mistaken.  It  seemed  to  Hector  as 
though  he  were  losing  his  mind.  He  fell  down  as  heav¬ 
ily  as  if  he  were  a  log.  Bertha  was  more  self-possessed ; 
she  tried  to  resist  the  torpor  of  terror  which  she  felt 
coming  on. 

“  You  are  worse,  my  Clement,”  said  she.  “  This  is 
that  dreadful  fever  which  frightens  me  so.  De¬ 
lirium - ” 

“Have  I  really  been  delirious?”  interrupted  he, 
with  a  surprised  air. 

“  Alas,  yes,  dear,  that  is  what  haunts  you,  and  fills 
your  poor  sick  head  with  horrid  visions.” 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  was  really  stupefied 
by  this  boldness,  which  constantly  grew  more  bold. 

“  What !  you  think  that  we,  who  are  so  dear  to  you, 
your  friends,  I,  your - ” 

Her  husband’s  implacable  look  forced  her  to  stop, 
and  the  words  expired  on  her  lips. 

“  Enough  of  these  lies,  Bertha,”  resumed  Sauvresy, 
“  they  are  useless.  No,  I  have  not  been  dreaming,  nor 
have  I  been  delirious.  The  poison  is  only  too  real,  and 
I  could  tell  you  what  it  is  without  your  taking  it  out 
of  your  pocket.” 

She  recoiled  as  if  she  had  seen  her  husband’s  hand 
stretched  out  to  snatch  the  blue  vial. 

“  I  guessed  it  and  recognized  it  at  the  very  first ;  for 
you  have  chosen  one  of  those  poisons  which,  it  is  true, 
leave  scarcely  any  trace  of  themselves,  but  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  which  are  not  deceptive.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  when  I  complained  of  a  morbid  taste  for  pep¬ 
per?  The  next  day  I  was  certain  of  it,  and  I  was  not 
the  only  one.  Doctor  R - ,  too,  had  a  suspicion.” 
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Bertha  tried  to'  stammer  something;  her  husband 
interrupted  her. 

“  People  ought  to  try  their  poisons,”  pursued  he,  in 
an  ironical  tone,  “  before  they  use  them.  Didn’t  you 
understand  yours,  or  what  its  effects  were  ?  Why,  your 
poison  gives  intolerable  neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  and 
you  saw  me  without  surprise,  sleeping  soundly  all  night 
long!  I  complained  of  a  devouring  fire  within  me, 
while  your  poison  freezes  the  blood  and  the  entrails, 
and  yet  you  are  not  astonished.  You  see  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  change  and  disappear,  and  that  does  not  enlighten 
you.  You  are  fools,  then.  Now  see  what  I  had  to  do 

to  divert  Doctor  R - ’s  suspicions.  I  hid  the  real 

pains  which  your  poison  caused,  and  complained  of 
imaginary,  ridiculous  ones.  I  described  sensations  just 
the  opposite  of  those  which  I  felt.  You  were  lost,  then 
— and  I  saved  you.” 

Bertha’s  malignant  energy  staggered  beneath  so 
many  successive  blows.  She  wondered  whether  she 
were  not  going  mad ;  had  she  heard  aright  ?  Was  it 
really  true  that  her  husband  had  perceived  that  he  was 
being  poisoned,  and  yet  said  nothing ;  nay,  that  he  had 
even  deceived  the  doctor?  Why?  What  was  his  pur¬ 
pose? 

Sauvresy  paused  several  minutes,  and  then  went  on : 

“  I  have  held  my  tongue  and  so  saved  you,  because 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life  had  already  been  made.  Yes, 
I  had  been  fatally  wounded  in  the  heart  on  the  day  that 
I  learned  that  you  were  faithless  to  me.” 

He  spoke  of  his  death  without  apparent  emotion ; 
but  at  the  words,  “  You  were  faithless  to  me,”  his 
voice  faltered  and  trembled. 

“  I  would  not,  could  not  believe  it  at  first.  I  doubted 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  rather  than  doubt  you.  But 
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I  was  forced  to  believe  at  last.  I  was  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  in  my  house  but  a  laughing-stock.  But  I  was  in 
your  way.  You  and  your  lover  needed  more  room  and 
liberty.  You  were  tired  of  constraint  and  hypocrisy. 
Then  it  was  that,  believing  that  my  death  would  make 
you  free  and  rich,  you  brought  in  poison  to  rid  your¬ 
selves  of  me.” 

Bertha  had  at  least  the  heroism  of  crime.  All  was 
discovered ;  well,  she  threw  down  the  mask.  She  tried 
to  defend  her  accomplice,  who  lay  unconscious  in  a 
chair. 

“  It  is  I  that  have  done  it  all,”  cried  she.  “  He  is 
innocent.” 

Sauvresy  turned  pale  with  rage. 

“  Ah,  really,”  said  he,  “  my  friend  Hector  is  inno¬ 
cent  !  It  wasn’t  he,  then,  who,  to  pay  me  up — not  for 
his  life,  for  he  was  too  cowardly  to  kill  himself ;  but 
for  his  honor,  which  he  owes  to  me — took  my  wife  from 
me?  Wretch !  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  him  when  he  is 
drowning,  I  welcome  him  like  a  brother,  and  in  return, 
he  desolates  my  hearth !  .  .  .  And  you  knew  what 
you  were  doing,  my  friend  Hector — for  I  told  you  a 
hundred  times  that  my  wife  was  my  all  here  below,  my 
present  and  my  future,  my  dream  and  happiness  and 
hope  and  very  life !  You  knew  that  for  me  to  lose  her 
was  to  die.  But  if  you  had  loved  her — no,  it  was  not 
that  you  loved  her;  you  hated  me.  Envy  devoured 
you,  and  you  could  not  tell  me  to  my  face,  “  You  are 
too  happy.”  Then,  like  a  coward,  you  hishonored  me 
in  the  dark.  Bertha  was  only  the  instrument  of  your 
rancor ;  and  she  weighs  upon  you  to-day — you  despise 
and  fear  her.  My  friend,  Hector,  you  have  been  in  this 
house  the  vile  lackey  who  thinks  to  avenge  his  base- 
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ness  by  spitting  upon  the  meats  which  he  puts  on  his 
master’s  table !  ” 

The  count  only  responded  by  a  shudder.  The  dying 
man’s  terrible  words  fell  more  cruelly  on  his  conscience 
than  blows  upon  his  cheek. 

“  See,  Bertha,”  continued  Sauvresy,  “  that’s  the  man 
whom  you  have  preferred  to  me,  and  for  whom  you 
have  betrayed  me.  You  never  loved  me — I  see  it  now 
— your  heart  was  never  mine.  And  I — I  laved  you  so ! 
From  the  day  I  first  saw  you,  you  were  my  only 
thought ;  as  if  your  heart  had  beaten  in  place  of  mine. 
Everything  about  you  was  dear  and  precious  to  me ;  I 
adored  your  whims,  caprices,  even  your  faults.  There 
was  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  a  smile  from  you,  so 
that  you  would  say  to  me,  Thank  you,  between  two 
kisses.  You  don’t  know  that  for  years  after  our  mar¬ 
riage  ir  was  my  delight  to  wake  up  first  so  as  to  gaze 
upon  you  as  you  lay  asleep,  to  admire  and  touch  your 
lovely  hair,  lying  dishevelled  across  the  pillow. 
Bertha!” 

He  softened  at  the  remembrance  of  these  past  joys, 
which  would  not  come  again.  He  forgot  their  pres¬ 
ence,  the  infamous  treachery,  the  poison ;  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  murdered  by  this  beloved  wife;  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  voice  choked. 

Bertha,  more  motionless  and  pallid  than  marble,  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  breathlessly. 

“  It  is  true,  then,”  continued  the  sick  man,  “  that 
these  lovely  eyes  conceal  a  soul  of  filth  !  Ah,  who  would 
not  have  been  deceived,  as  I  was?  Bertha,  what  did 
you  dream  of  when  you  were  sleeping  in  my  arms? 
Tremorel  came,  and  you  thought  you  saw  in  him  the 
ideal  of  your  dreams.  You  admired  the  precocious 
wrinkles  which  betrayed  an  exhausted  life,  like  the  fatal 
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seal  which  marks  the  fallen  archangel’s  forehead.  Your 
love,  without  thought  of  mine,  rushed  toward  him, 
though  he  did  not  think  of  you.  Y  ou  went  to  evil  as  if 
it  were  your  nature.  And  yet  I  thought  you  more  im¬ 
maculate  than  the  Alpine  snows.  You  did  not  even 
have  a  struggle  with  yourself;  you  betrayed  no  con¬ 
fusion  which  would  reveal  your  first  fault  to  me.  You 
brought  me  your  forehead  soiled  with  his  kisses  without 
blushing.” 

Weariness  overcame  his  energies ;  his  voice  became 
little  by  little  feebler  and  less  distinct. 

“  You  had  your  happiness  in  your  hands,  Bertha,  and 
you  carelessly  destroyed  it,  as  the  child  breaks  the  toy 
of  whose  value  he  is  ignorant.  What  did  you  expect 
from  this  wretch  for  whom  you  had  the  frightful  cour¬ 
age  to  kill  me,  with  a  kiss  upon  your  lips,  slowly,  hour 
by  hour?  You  thought  you  loved  him,  but  disgust 
ought  to  have  come  at  last.  Look  at  him,  and  judge 
between  us.  See  which  is  the  man — I,  extended  on  this 
bed  where  I  shall  soon  die,  or  he  shivering  there  in  a 
corner.  You  have  the  energy  of  crime,  but  he  has  only 
the  baseness  of  it.  Ah,  if  my  name  was  Hector  de 
Tremorel,  and  a  man  had  spoken  as  I  have  just  done, 
that  man  should  live  no  longer,  even  if  he  had  ten  re¬ 
volvers  like  this  I  am  holding  to  defend  himself  with !  ” 

Hector,  thus  taunted,  tried  to  get  up  and  reply ;  but 
his  legs  would  not  support  him,  and  his  throat  only 
gave  hoarse,  unintelligible  sounds.  Bertha,  as  she 
looked  at  the  two  men,  recognized  her  error  with  rage 
and  indignation.  Her  husband,  at  this  moment,  seemed 
to  her  sublime;  his  eyes  gleamed,  his  face  was  ra¬ 
diant  ;  while  the  other — the  other !  She  felt  sick  with 
disgust  when  she  but  glanced  toward  him. 

Thus  all  these  deceptive  chimeras  after  which  she 
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had  run,  love,  passion,  poetry,  were  already  hers ;  she 
had  held  them  in  her  hands  and  she  had  not  been  able 
to  perceive  it.  But  what  was  Sauvresv's  purpose  ? 

He  continued,  painfully : 

“  This  then,  is  our  situation ;  you  have  killed  me,  you 
are  going  to  be  free,  yet  you  hate  and  despise  each 
other - ” 

He  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  suffocating ;  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  on  his  pillow  and  to  sit  up  in  bed,  but 
found  himself  too  feeble. 

“  Bertha/'  said  he,  “  help  me  get  up.” 

She  leaned  over  the  bed,  and  taking  her  husband  in 
her  arms,  succeeded  in  placing  him  as  he  wished.  He 
appeared  more  at  ease  in  his  new  position,  and  took  two 
or  three  long  breaths. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  I  should  like  something  to  drink. 
The  doctor  lets  me  take  a  little  old  wine,  if  I  have  a 
fancy  for  it ;  give  me  some.” 

She  hastened  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he 
emptied  and  handed  back  to  her. 

“There  wasn’t  any  poison  in  it,  was  there?”  he 
asked. 

This  ghastly  question  and  the  smile  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  melted  Bertha’s  callousness ;  remorse  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  possession  of  her,  as  her  disgust  of  Tre- 
morel  increased. 

“  Poison?  ”  she  cried,  eagerly,  “  never!  ” 

“  You  must  give  me  some,  though,  presently,  so  as 
to  help  me  to  die.” 

“  You  die,  Clement  ?  No ;  I  want  you  to  live,  so  that 
I  may  redeem  the  past.  I  am  a  wretch,  and  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  hideous  crime — but  you  are  good.  You  will 
live  :  I  don’t  ask  to  be  your  wife,  but  only  your  servant. 
I  will  love  you,  humiliate  myself,  serve  you  on  my 
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knees,  so  that  some  day,  after  ten,  twenty  years  of 
expiation,  you  will  forgive  me !  ” 

Hector  in  his  mortal  terror  and  anguish,  was  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  what  was  taking  place.  But  he  saw 
a  dim  ray  of  hope  in  Bertha’s  gestures  and  accent,  and 
especially  in  her  last  words ;  he  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  all  going  to  end  and  be  forgotten,  and  that  Sau- 
vresy  would  pardon  them.  Half-rising,  he  stammered  : 
“  Yes,  forgive  us,  forgive  us !  ” 

Sauvresy’s  eyes  glittered,  and  his  angry  voice  vi¬ 
brated  as  if  it  came  from  a  throat  of  metal. 

“  Forgive !  ”  cried  he,  “  pardon  !  Did  you  have  pity 
on  me  during  all  this  year  that  you  have  been  playing 
with  my  happiness,  during  this  fortnight  that  you  have 
been  mixing  poison  in  all  my  potions?  Pardon? 
What,  are  you  fools?  Why  do  you  think  I  held  my 
tongue,  when  I  discovered  your  infamy,  and  let  myself 
be  poisoned,  and  threw  the  doctors  off  the  scent?  Do 
you  really  hope  that  I  did  this  to  prepare  a  scene  of 
heartrending  farewells,  and  to  give  you  my  benedic¬ 
tion  at  the  end  ?  Ah,  know  me  better !  ” 

Bertha  was  sobbing ;  she  tried  to  take  her  husband’s 
hand,  but  he  rudely  repulsed  her. 

“  Enough  of  these  falsehoods,”  said  he.  “  Enough 
of  these  perfidies.  I  hate  you !  You  don’t  seem  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  hate  is  all  that  is  still  living  in  me.” 

Sauvresy’s  expression  was  at  this  moment  ferocious. 
“  It  is  almost  two  months  since  I  learned  the  truth ; 
it  broke  me  up,  soul  and  body.  Ah,  it  cost  me  a  good 
deal  to  keep  quiet — it  almost  killed  me.  But  one 
thought  sustained  me ;  I  longed  to  avenge  myself.  My 
mind  was  always  bent  on  that ;  I  searched  for  a  punish¬ 
ment  as  great  as  this  crime ;  I  found  none,  could  find 
none.  Then  you  resolved  to  poison  me.  Mark  this — 
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that  the  very  day  when  I  guessed  about  the  poison  I 
had  a  thrill  of  joy,  for  I  had  discovered  my  vengeance !  ” 

A  constantly  increasing  terror  possessed  Bertha,  and 
now  stupefied  her,  as  well  as  Tremorel. 

“  Why  do  you  wish  for  my  death  ?  To  be  free  and 
marry  each  other?  Very  well ;  I  wish  that  also.  The 
Count  de  Tremorel  will  be  Madame  Sauvresy’s  second 
husband.” 

“  Never !  ”  cried  Bertha.  “  No,  never !  ” 

“  Never!  ”  echoed  Hector. 

“  It  shall  be  so,  nevertheless,  because  I  wish  it.  Oh, 
my  precautions  have  been  well  taken,  and  you  can’t 
escape  me.  Now  hear  me.  When  I  became  certain 
that  I  was  being  poisoned,  I  began  to  write  a  minute 
history  of  all  three  of  us;  I  did  more — I  have  kept  a 
journal  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  narrating  all  the 
particulars  of  my  illness  ;  then  I  kept  some  of  the  poison 
which  you  gave  me - ” 

Bertha  made  a  gesture  of  denial.  Sauvresy  pro¬ 
ceeded  : 

“  Certainly,  I  kept  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Every 
time  that  Bertha  gave  me  a  suspicious  potion,  I  kept  a 
portion  of  it  in  my  mouth,  and  carefully  ejected  it  into 
a  bottle  which  I  kept  hid  under  the  bolster.  Ah,  you 
ask  how  I  could  have  done  all  this  without  your  sus¬ 
pecting  it,  or  without  being  seen  by  any  of  the  ser¬ 
vants.  Know  that  hate  is  stronger  than  love,  be  sure 
that  I  have  left  nothing  to  chance,  nor  have  I  forgotten 
anything.” 

Hector  and  Bertha  looked  at  Sauvresy  with  a  dull, 
fixed  gaze.  They  forced  themselves  to  understand  him, 
but  could  scarcely  do  so. 

“  Let’s  finish,”  resumed  the  dying  man,  “  my 
strength  is  waning.  This  very  morning,  the  bottle  con- 
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taining  the  poison  I  have  preserved,  our  biographies, 
and  the  narrative  of  my  poisoning,  have  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustworthy  and  devoted  person,  whom,  even 
if  you  knew  him,  you  could  not  corrupt.  He  does  not 
know  the  contents  of  what  has  been  confided  to  him. 
The  day  that  you  get  married  this  friend  will  give  them 
all  up  to  you.  If,  however,  you  are  not  married  in  a 
year  from  to-day,  he  has  instructions  to  put  these  papers 
and  this  bottle  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
law” 

A  double  cry  of  horror  and  anguish  told  Sauvresy 
that  he  had  well  chosen  his  vengeance. 

“  And  reflect,”  added  he,  “  that  this  package  once 
delivered  up  to  justice,  means  the  galleys,  if  not  the 
scaffold  for  both  of  you.” 

Sauvresy  had  overtasked  his  strength.  He  fell  pant¬ 
ing  upon  the  bed,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  filmy,  and 
his  features  so  distorted  that  he  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  death.  But  neither  Bertha  nor  Tremorel 
thought  of  trying  to  relieve  him.  They  remained  oppo¬ 
site  each  other  with  dilated  eyes,  stupefied,  as  if  their 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  the  torments  of  that  future 
which  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  man  whom  they 
had  outraged  imposed  upon  them.  They  were  indis¬ 
solubly  united,  confounded  in  a  common  destiny ;  noth¬ 
ing  could  separate  them  but  death.  A  chain  stronger 
and  harder  than  that  of  the  galley-slave  bound  them 
together ;  a  chain  of  infamies  and  crimes,  of  which  the 
first  link  was  a  kiss,  and  the  last  a  murder  by  poison. 
Now  Sauvresy  might  die ;  his  vengeance  was  on  their 
heads,  casting  a  cloud  upon  their  sun.  Free  in  appear¬ 
ance,  they  would  go  through  life  crushed  by  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  past,  more  slaves  than  the  blacks  in  the 
American  rice-fields.  Separated  by  mutual  hate  and 
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contempt,  they  saw  themselves  riveted  together  by  the 
common  terror  of  punishment,  condemned  to  an  eternal 
embrace. 

Bertha  at  this  moment  admired  her  husband.  Now 
that  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  breathed  as  painfully  as  an 
infant,  she  looked  upon  him  as  something  superhuman. 
She  had  had  no  idea  of  such  constancy  and  courage 
allied  with  so  much  dissimulation  and  genius.  How 
cunningly  he  had  found  them  out !  How  well  he  had 
known  how  to  avenge  himself!  To  be  the  master,  he 
had  only  to  will  it.  In  a  certain  way  she  rejoiced  in  the 
strange  atrocity  of  this  scene ;  she  felt  something  like 
a  bitter  pride  in  being  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  transported  with  rage  and  sorrow 
in  thinking  that  she  had  had  this  man  in  her  power, 
that  he  had  been  at  her  feet.  She  almost  loved  him.  Of 
all  men,  it  was  he  whom  she  would  have  chosen  were 
she  mistress  of  her  destinies ;  and  he  was  going  to  es¬ 
cape  her. 

Tremorel,  while  these  strange  ideas  crowded  upon 
Bertha’s  mind,  began  to  come  to  himself.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Laurence  was  now  forever  lost  for  him  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  and  his  despair  was  without  bounds.  The 
silence  continued  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sauvresy 
at  last  subdued  the  spasm  which  had  exhausted  him, 
and  spoke. 

“  I  have  not  said  all  yet,”  he  commenced. 

His  voice  was  as  feeble  as  a  murmur,  and  yet  it 
seemed  terrible  to  his  hearers. 

“  You  shall  see  whether  I  have  reckoned  and  foreseen 
well.  Perhaps,  when  I  was  dead,  the  idea  of  flying  and 
going  abroad  would  strike  you.  I  shall  not  permit 
that.  You  must  stay  at  Orcival — at  Valfeuillu.  A 
friend — not  he  with  the  package — is  charged,  without 
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knowing  the  reason  for  it,  with  the  task  of  watching 
you.  Mark  well  what  I  say — if  either  of  you  should  dis¬ 
appear  for  eight  days,  on  the  ninth,  the  man  who  has 
the  package  would  receive  a  letter  which  would  cause 
him  to  resort  at  once  to  the  police.” 

Yes,  he  had  foreseen  all,  and  Tremorel,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  thought  of  flight,  was  overwhelmed. 

“  I  have  so  arranged,  besides,  that  the  idea  of  flight 
shall  not  tempt  you  too  much.  It  is  true  I  have  left  all 
my  fortune  to  Bertha,  but  I  only  give  her  the  use  of  it ; 
the  property  itself  will  not  be  hers  until  the  day  after 
your  marriage.” 

Bertha  made  a  gesture  of  repugnance  which  her  hus¬ 
band  misinterpreted. 

“  You  are  thinking  of  the  copy  of  my  will  which  is  in 
your  possession.  It  is  a  useless  one,  and  I  only  added 
to  it  some  valueless  words  because  I  wanted  to  put  your 
suspicions  to  sleep.  My  true  will  is  in  the  notary’s 
hands,  and  bears  a  date  two  days  later.  I  can  read  you 
the  rough  draft  of  it.” 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  portfolio  which  was 
concealed,  like  the  revolver,  under  the  bolster,  and 
read : 

“  Being  stricken  with  a  fatal  malady,  I  here  set  down 
freely,  and  in  the  fulness  of  my  faculties,  my  last  wishes  : 

“  My  dearest  wish  is  that  my  well-beloved  widow, 
Bertha,  should  espouse,  as  soon  as  the  delay  enjoined 
by  law  has  expired,  my  dear  friend,  the  Count  Hector 
de  Tremorel.  Having  appreciated  the  grandeur  of  soul 
and  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  belong  to  my  wife 
and  friend,  I  know  that  they  are  worthy  of  each  other, 
and  that  each  will  be  happy  in  the  other.  I  die  the 
more  peacefully,  as  I  leave  my  Bertha  to  a  protector 
whose - ” 
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It  was  impossible  for  Bertha  to  hear  more. 

“  For  pity’s  sake,”  cried  she,  “  enough.” 

“  Enough  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so,”  responded  Sauvresy. 
“  I  have  read  this  paper  to  you  to  show  you  that  while 
I  have  arranged  everything  to  insure  the  execution  of 
my  will ;  I  have  also  done  all  that  can  preserve  to  you 
the  world’s  respect.  Yes,  I  wish  that  you  should  be 
esteemed  and  honored,  for  it  is  you  alone  upon  whom  I 
rely  for  my  vengeance.  I  have  knit  around  you  a  net¬ 
work  which  you  can  never  burst  asunder.  You 
triumph;  my  tombstone  shall  be,  as  you  hoped,  the 
altar  of  your  nuptials,  or  else — the  galleys.” 

Tremorel’s  pride  at  last  revolted  against  so  many 
humiliations,  so  many  whip-strokes  lashing  his  face. 

“  You  have  only  forgotten  one  thing,  Sauvresy ;  that 
a  man  can  die.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  replied  the  sick  man,  coldly.  “  I  have 
foreseen  that  also,  and  was  just  going  to  tell  you  so. 
Should  one  of  you  die  suddenly  before  the  marriage, 
the  police  will  be  called  in.” 

“  You  misunderstood  me;  I  meant  that  a  man  can 
kill  himself.” 

“  You  kill  yourself?  Humph  !  Jenny,  who  disdains 
you  almost  as  much  as  I  do,  has  told  me  about  your 
threats  to  kill  yourself.  You!  See  here;  here  is  my 
revolver ;  shoot  yourself,  and  I  will  forgive  my  wife !  ” 

Hector  made  a  gesture  of  anger,  but  did  not  take  the 
pistol. 

“  You  see,”  said  Sauvresy,  “  I  knew  it  well.  You  are 
afraid.”  Turning  to  Bertha,  he  added,  “  This  is  your 
lover.” 

Extraordinary  situations  like  this  are  so  unwonted 
and  strange  that  the  actors  in  them  almost  always  re¬ 
main  composed  and  natural,  as  if  stupefied.  Bertha, 
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Hector,  and  Sauvresy  accepted,  without  taking  note  of 
it,  the  strange  position  in  which  they  found  themselves ; 
and  they  talked  naturally,  as  if  of  matters  of  every-day 
life,  and  not  of  terrible  events.  But  the  hours  flew,  and 
Sauvresy  perceived  his  life  to  be  ebbing  from  him. 

“  There  only  remains  one  more  act  to  play,”  said  he. 
“  Hector,  go  and  call  the  servants,  have  those  who  have 
gone  to  bed  aroused,  I  want  to  see  them  before  dying.” 

Tremorel  hesitated. 

“  Come,  go  along ;  or  shall  I  ring,  or  fire  a  pistol  to 
bring  them  here  ?  ” 

Hector  went  out;  Bertha  remained  alone  with  her 
husband — alone!  She  had  a  hope  that  perhaps  she 
might  succeed  in  making  him  change  his  purpose,  and 
that  she  might  obtain  his  forgiveness.  She  knelt  beside 
the  bed.  Never  had  she  been  so  beautiful,  so  seduc¬ 
tive,  so  irresistible.  The  keen  emotions  of  the  evening 
had  brought  her  whole  soul  into  her  face,  and  her  lovely 
eyes  supplicated,  her  breast  heaved,  her  mouth  was 
held  out  as  if  for  a  kiss,  and  her  new-born  passion  for 
Sauvresy  burst  out  into  delirium. 

“  Clement,”  she  stammered,  in  a  voice  full  of  tender¬ 
ness,  “  my  husband,  Clement !  ” 

He  directed  toward  her  a  glance  of  hatred. 

“  What  do  you  wish  ?  ” 

She  did  not  know  how  to  begin — she  hesitated, 
trembled  and  sobbed. 

“  Hector  would  not  kill  himself,”  said  she,  “  but 
I - ” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say?  Speak!  ” 

“  It  was  I,  a  wretch,  who  have  killed  you.  I  will  not 
survive  you.  ” 

An  inexpressible  anguish  distorted  Sauvresy’s  feat¬ 
ures.  She  kilhherself !  If  so,  his  vengeance  was  vain ; 
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his  own  death  would  then  appear  only  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  And  he  knew  that  Bertha  would  not  be  want¬ 
ing  in  courage  at  the  critical  moment. 

She  waited,  while  he  reflected. 

“  You  are  free,”  said  he,  at  last,  “  this  would  merely 
be  a  sacrifice  to  Hector.  If  you  died,  he  would  marry 
Laurence  Courtois,  and  in  a  year  would  forget  even 
our  name.” 

Bertha  sprang  to  her  feet;  she  pictured  Hector  to 
herself  married  and  happy.  A  triumphant  smile,  like  a 
sun’s  ray,  brightened  Sauvresy’s  pale  face.  He  had 
touched  the  right  chord.  He  might  sleep  in  peace  as 
to  his  vengeance.  Bertha  would  live.  He  knew  how 
hateful  to  each  other  were  these  enemies  whom  he  left 
linked  together. 

The  servants  came  in  one  by  one ;  nearly  all  of  them 
had  been  long  in  Sauvresy’s  service,  and  they  loved 
him  as  a  good  master.  They  wept  and  groaned  to  see 
him  lying  there  so  pale  and  haggard,  with  the  stamp  of 
death  already  on  his  forehead.  Sauvresy  spoke  to  them 
in  a  feeble  voice,  which  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
distressing  hiccoughs.  He  thanked  them,  he  said,  for 
their  attachment  and  fidelity,  and  wished  to  apprise 
them  that  he  had  left  each  of  them  a  goodly  sum  in  his 
will.  Then  turning  to  Bertha  and  Hector,  he  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“  You  have  witnessed,  my  people,  the  care  and  solici¬ 
tude  with  which  my  bedside  has  been  surrounded  by 
this  incomparable  friend  and  my  adored  Bertha.  You 
have  seen  their  devotion.  Alas,  I  know  how  keen  their 
sorrow  will  be!  But  if  they  wish  to  soothe  my  last 
moments  and  give  me  a  happy  death,  they  will  assent 
to  the  prayer  which  I  earnestly  make  to  them,  and  will 
swear  to  espouse  each  other  after  I  am  gone.  Oh,  my 
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beloved  friends,  this  seems  cruel  to  you  now ;  but  you 
know  not  how  all  human  pain  is  dulled  in  me.  You  are 
young,  life  has  yet  much  happiness  in  store  for  you.  I 
conjure  you  yield  to  a  dying  man’s  entreaties!  ” 

They  approached  the  bed,  and  Sauvresy  put  Bertha’s 
hand  into  Hector’s. 

“  Do  you  swear  to  obey  me  ?  ”  asked  he. 

They  shuddered  to  hold  each  other’s  hands,  and 
seemed  near  fainting;  but  they  answered,  and  were 
heard  to  murmur: 

“  We  swear  it.” 

The  servants  retired,  grieved  at  this  distressing  scene, 
and  Bertha  muttered : 

“  Oh,  ’tis  infamous,  ’tis  horrible !  ” 

“  Infamous — yes,”  returned  Sauvresy,  “  but  not 
more  so  than  your  caresses,  Bertha,  or  than  your  hand- 
pressures,  Hector ;  not  more  horrible  than  your  plans, 
than  your  hopes - ” 

His  voice  sank  into  a  rattle.  Soon  the  agony  com¬ 
menced.  Horrible  convulsions  distorted  his  limbs ; 
twice  or  thrice  he  cried  out : 

“  I  am  cold ;  I  am  cold !  ” 

His  body  was  indeed  stiff,  and  nothing  could 
warm  it. 

Despair  filled  the  house,  for  a  death  so  sudden  was 
not  looked  for.  The  domestics  came  and  went,  whis¬ 
pering  to  each  other,  “  He  is  going,  poor  monsieur ; 
poor  madame !  ” 

Soon  the  convulsions  ceased.  He  lay  extended  on 
his  back,  breathing  so  feebly  that  twice  they  thought 
his  breath  had  ceased  forever.  At  last,  a  little  before 
ten  o’clock,  his  cheeks  suddenly  colored  and  he  shud¬ 
dered.  He  rose  up  in  bed,  his  eye  staring,  his  arm 
stretched  out  toward  the  window,  and  he  cried : 
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“  There — behind  the  curtain — I  see  them — I  see 
them !  ” 

A  last  convulsion  stretched  him  again  on  his  pillow. 

Clement  Sauvresy  was  dead ! 

XXI 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  ceased  reading  his 
voluminous  record.  His  hearers,  the  detective  and  the 
doctor  remained  silent  under  the  influence  of  this  dis¬ 
tressing  narrative.  M.  Plantat  had  read  it  impressively, 
throwing  himself  into  the  recital  as  if  he  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described. 

M.  Lecoq  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

“  A  strange  man,  Sauvresy,”  said  he. 

It  was  Sauvresy’s  extraordinary  idea  of  vengeance 
which  struck  him  in  the  story.  He  admired  his  “  good 
playing  ”  in  a  drama  in  which  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
yield  up  his  life. 

“  I  don’t  know  many  people,”  pursued  the  detective, 
“  capable  of  so  fearful  a  firmness.  To  let  himself  be 
poisoned  so  slowly  and  gently  by  his  wife !  Brrr!  It 
makes  a  man  shiver  all  over !  ” 

“  He  knew  how  to  avenge  himself,”  muttered  the 
doctor. 

“Yes,”  answered  M.  Plantat,  “yes,  Doctor;  he 
knew  how  to  avenge  himself,  and  more  terribly  than  he 
supposed,  or  than  you  can  imagine.” 

The  detective  rose  from  his  seat.  He  had  remained 
motionless,  glued  to  his  chair  for  more  than  three 
hours,  and  his  legs  were  benumbed. 

“  For  my  part,”  said  he,  “  I  can  very  well  conceive 
what  an  infernal  existence  the  murderers  began  to 
suffer  the  day  after  their  victim’s  death.  You  have 
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depicted  them,  Monsieur  Plantat,  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  I  know  them  as  well  after  your  description  as 
if  I  had  studied  them  face  to  face  for  ten  years.” 

He  spoke  deliberately,  and  watched  for  the  effect  of 
what  he  said  in  M.  Plantat’s  countenance. 

“  Where  on  earth  did  this  old  fellow  get  all  these 
details  ?  ”  he  asked  himself.  “  Did  he  write  this  narra¬ 
tive,  and  if  not,  who  did  ?  How  was  it,  if  he  had  all  this 
information,  that  he  has  said  nothing?  ” 

M.  Plantat  appeared  to  V  unconscious  of  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  searching  look. 

“  I  know  that  Sauvresy’s  body  was  not  cold,”  said  he, 
“  before  his  murderers  began  to  threaten  each  other 
with  death.” 

“  Unhappily  for  them,”  observed  Dr.  Gendron, 
“  Sauvresy  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  his  widow’s 
using  up  the  rest  of  the  vial  of  poison.” 

“  Ah,  he  was  shrewd,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  in  a  tone  of 
conviction,  “  very  shrewd.” 

“  Bertha  could  not  pardon  Hector,”  continued  M. 
Plantat,  “  for  refusing  to  take  the  revolver  and  blow 
his  brains  out;  Sauvresy,  you  see,  had  foreseen  that. 
Bertha  thought  that  if  her  lover  were  dead,  her  husband 
would  have  forgotten  all;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  she  was  mistaken  or  not.” 

“  And  nobody  knew  anything  of  this  horrible  strug¬ 
gle  that  was  going  on  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  No  one  ever  suspected  anything.” 

“  It’s  marvellous !  ” 

“  Say,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  that  is  scarcely  credible. 
Never  was  dissimulation  so  crafty,  and  above  alb  so 
wonderfully  sustained.  If  you  should  question  the  first 
person  you  met  in  Orcival,  he  would  tell  you,  as  our 
worthy  Courtois  this  morning  told  Monsieur  Dom- 
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ini,  that  the  count  and  countess  were  a  model  pair  and 
adored  each  other.  Why  I,  who  knew — or  suspected, 
I  should  say — what  had  passed,  was  deceived  myself.” 

Promptly  as  M.  Plantat  had  corrected  himself,  his 
slip  of  the  tongue  did  not  escape  M.  Lecoq. 

“  Was  it  really  a  slip,  or  not?  ”  he  asked  himself. 

“  These  wretches  have  been  terribly  punished,”  pur¬ 
sued  M.  Plantat,  “  and  it  is  impossible  to  pity  them ;  all 
would  have  gone  rightly  if  Sauvresy,  intoxicated  by  his 
hatred,  had  not  committed  a  blunder  which  was  almost 
a  crime.” 

“  A  crime !  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

M.  Lecoq  smiled  and  muttered  in  a  low  tone : 

“  Laurence.” 

But  low  as  he  had  spoken,  M.  Plantat  heard  him. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  said  he  severely.  “  Yes, 
Laurence.  Sauvresy  did  a  detestable  thing  when  he 
thought  of  making  this  poor  girl  the  accomplice,  or  I 
should  say,  the  instrument  of  his  wrath.  He  piteously 
threw  her  between  these  two  wretches,  without  asking 
himself  whether  she  would  be  broken.  It  was  by  using 
Laurence’s  name  that  he  persuaded  Bertha  not  to  kill 
herself.  Yet  he  knew  of  Tremorel’s  passion  for  her,  he 
knew  her  love  for  him,  and  he  knew  that  his  friend  was 
capable  of  anything.  He,  who  had  so  well  foreseen  all 
that  could  serve  his  vengeance,  did  not  deign  to  foresee 
that  Laurence  might  be  dishonored ;  and  yet  he  left  her 
disarmed  before  this  most  cowardly  and  infamous  of 
men !  ” 

The  detective  reflected. 

“  There  is  one  thing,”  said  he,  “  that  I  can’t  explain. 
Why  was  it  that  these  two,  who  execrated  each  other, 
and  whom  the  implacable  will  of  their  victim  chained 
together  despite  themselves,  did  not  separate  cl  one 
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accord  the  day  after  their  marriage,  when  they  had  ful¬ 
filled  the  condition  which  had  established  their  crime?  ” 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  shook  his  head. 

“  I  see,”  he  answered,  “  that  I  have  not  yet  made  you 
understand  Bertha’s  resolute  character.  Hector  would 
have  been  delighted  with  a  separation ;  his  wife  could 
not  consent  to  it.  Ah,  Sauvresy  knew  her  well !  She 
saw  her  life  ruined,  a  horrible  remorse  lacerated  her; 
she  must  have  a  victim  upon  whom  to  expiate  her 
errors  and  crimes ;  this  victim  was  Hector.  Ravenous 
for  her  prey,  she  would  not  let  him  go  for  anything  in 
the  world.” 

“  I’  faith,”  observed  Dr.  Gendron,  “  your  Tremorel 
was  a  chicken-hearted  wretch.  What  had  he  to  fear 
when  Sauvresy’s  manuscript  was  once  destroyed  ?  ” 

“  Who  told  you  it  had  been  destroyed  ?  ”  interrupted 
M.  Plantat. 

M.  Lecoq  at  this  stopped  promenading  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  sat  down  opposite  M.  Plantat. 

“  The  whole  case  lies  there,”  said  he,  “  whether  these 
proofs  have  or  have  not  been  destroyed.” 

M.  Plantat  did  not  choose  to  answer  directly. 

“  Do  you  know,”  asked  he,  “  to  whom  Sauvresy  con¬ 
fided  them  for  keeping?  ” 

“  Ah,”  cried  the  detective,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  en¬ 
lightened  him,  “  it  was  you.” 

He  added  to  himself,  “  Now,  my  good  man,  I  begin 
to  see  where  all  your  information  comes  from.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  I,”  resumed  M.  Plantat.  “  On  the  day 
of  the  marriage  of  Madame  Sauvresy  and  Count  Hec¬ 
tor,  in  conformity  with  the  last  wishes  of  my  dying 
friend,  I  went  to  Valfeuillu  and  asked  to  see  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Tremorel.  Although  they  were  full  of 
company,  they  received  me  at  once  in  the  little  room 
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on  the  ground-floor  where  Sauvresy  was  murdered. 
They  were  both  very  pale  and  terribly  troubled.  They 
evidently  guessed  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  for  they  lost 
no  time  in  admitting  me  to  an  interview.  After  salut¬ 
ing  them  I  addressed  myself  to  Bertha,  being  enjoined 
to  do  so  by  the  written  instructions  I  had  received ;  this 
was  another  instance  of  Sauvresy’s  foresight.  ‘  Ma¬ 
dame,’  said  I,  ‘  I  was  charged  by  your  late  husband 
to  hand  to  you,  on  the  day  of  your  second  marriage, 
this  package,  which  he  confided  to  my  care.’  She  took 
the  package,  in  which  the  bottle  and  the  manuscript 
were  enclosed,  with  a  smiling,  even  joyous  air,  thanked 
me  warmly,  and  went  out.  The  count’s  expression  in¬ 
stantly  changed ;  he  appeared  very  restless  and  agi¬ 
tated  ;  he  seemed  to  be  on  coals.  I  saw  well  enough 
that  he  burned  to  rush  after  his  wife,  but  dared  not.  I 
was  going  to  retire ;  but  he  stopped  me.  *  Pardon  me/ 
said  he,  abruptly,  ‘  you  will  permit  me,  will  you  not  ? 
I  will  return  immediately/  with  which  he  ran  out. 
When  I  saw  him  and  his  wife  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
they  were  both  very  red ;  their  eyes  had  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  and  their  voices  trembled,  as  they  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  door.  They  had  certainly  been  having 
a  violent  altercation.” 

“  The  rest  may  be  conjectured,”  interrupted  M. 
Lecoq.  “  She  had  gone  to  secrete  the  manuscript  in 
some  safe  place ;  and  when  her  new  husband  asked  her 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  she  replied,  ‘  Look  for  it/  ” 

“  Sauvresy  had  enjoined  on  me  to  give  it  only  into 
her  hands.” 

“  Oh,  he  knew  how  to  work  his  revenge.  He  had  it 
given  to  his  wife  so  that  she  might  hold  a  terrible  arm 
against  Treniorel,  all  ready  to  crush  him.  If  he  re¬ 
volted,  she  always  had  this  instrument  of  torture  at 
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hand.  Ah,  the  man  was  a  miserable  wretch,  and  she 
must  have  made  him  suffer  terribly.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dr.  Gendron,  “  up  to  the  very  day  he 
killed  her.” 

The  detective  had  resumed  his  promenade  up  and 
down  the  library. 

“  The  question  as  to  the  poison,”  said  he,  “  remains. 
It  is  a  simple  one  to  resolve,  because  we’ve  got  the  man 
who  sold  it  to  her  in  that  closet.” 

“  Besides,”  returned  the  doctor,  “  I  can  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  the  poison.  This  rascal  of  a  Robelot  stole 
it  from  my  laboratory,  and  I  know  only  too  well  what  it 
is,  even  if  the  symptoms,  so  well  described  by  our 
friend  Plantat,  had  not  indicated  its  name  to  me.  I 
was  at  work  upon  aconite  when  Sauvresy  died ;  and  he 
was  poisoned  with  aconitine.” 

“  Ah,  with  aconitine,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  surprised. 
“  It’s  the  first  time  that  I  ever  met  with  that  poison. 
Is  it  a  new  thing?  ” 

“  Not  exactly.  Medea  is  said  to  have  extracted  her 
deadliest  poisons  from  aconite,  and  it  was  employed  in 
Rome  and  Greece  in  criminal  executions.” 

“  And  I  dfd  not  know  of  it !  But  I  have  very  little 
time  to  study.  Besides,  this  poison,  of  Medea’s  was 
perhaps  lost,  as  was  that  of  the  Borgias ;  so  many  of 
these  things  are !  ” 

“  No,  it  was  not  lost,  be  assured.  But  we  only  know 
of  it  nowadays  by  Mathiole’s  experiments  on  felons 
sentenced  to  death,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  by  Hers, 
who  isolated  the  active  principle,  the  alkaloid,  in  1833, 
and  lastly  by  certain  experiments  made  by  Bouchardat, 
who  pretends - ” 

Unfortunately,  when  Dr.  Gendron  was  set  agoing  on 
poisons,  it  was  difficult  to  stop  him ;  but  M.  Lecoq,  on 
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the  other  hand,  never  lost  sight  of  the  end  he  had  in 
view. 

“  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  Doctor,”  said  he. 
“  But  would  traces  of  aconitine  be  found  in  a  body 
which  had  been  two  years  buried?  For  Monsieur 
Domini  is  going  to  order  the  exhumation  of  Sauvresy.” 

“  The  tests  of  aconitine  are  not  sufficiently  well 
known  to  permit  of  the  isolation  of  it  in  a  body.  Bou- 
chardat  tried  ioduret  of  potassium,  but  his  experiment 
was  not  successful.” 

“  The  deuce !  ”  said  M.  Lecoq.  “  That’s  annoying.” 

The  doctor  smiled  benignly. 

“  Reassure  yourself,”  said  he.  “  No  such  process 
was  in  existence — so  I  invented  one.” 

“  Ah,”  cried  Plantat.  “  Your  sensitive  paper !  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  And  could  you  find  aconitine  in  Sauvresy’s  body  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  radiant,  as  if  he  were  now  certain  of 
fulfilling  what  had  seemed  to  him  a  very  difficult  task. 

“  Very  well,”  said  he.  “  Our  inquest  seems  to  be 
complete.  The  history  of  the  victims  imparted  to  us 
by  Monsieur  Plantat  gives  us  the  key  to  all  the  events 
which  have  followed  the  unhappy  Sauvresy’s  death. 
Thus,  the  hatred  of  this  pair,  who  were  in  appearance 
so  united,  is  explained ;  and  it  is  also  clear  why  Hector 
has  ruined  a  charming  young  girl  with  a  splendid 
dowry,  instead  of  making  her  his  wife.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  in  Tremorel’s  easting  aside  his  name 
and  personality  to  reappear  under  another  guise;  he 
killed  his  wife  because  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  by 
the  logic  of  events.  He  could  not  fly  while  she  was 
alive,  and  yet  he  could  not  continue  to  live  at  Val- 
feuillu.  And  above  all,  the  paper  for  which  he  searched 
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with  such  desperation,  when  every  moment  was  an 
affair  of  life  and  death  to  him,  was  none  other  than  Sau- 
vresy’s  manuscript,  his  condemnation  and  the  proof  of 
his  first  crime.” 

M.  Lecoq  talked  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  a  personal  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  Count  de  Tremorel;  such  was  his 
nature ;  and  he  always  avowed  laughingly  that  he  could 
not  help  having  a  grudge  against  the  criminals  whom 
he  pursued.  There  was  an  account  to  settle  between 
him  and  them  ;  hence  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  simple  matter  of  instinct  with  him,  like  that 
which  impels  the  hunting  hound  on  the  track  of  his 
game. 

“  It  is  clear  enough  now,”  he  went  on,  “  that  it  was 
Mademoiselle  Courtois  who  put  an  end  to  his  hesita¬ 
tion  and  eternal  delay.  His  passion  for  her,  irritated 
by  obstacles,  goaded  him  to  delirium.  On  learning  her 
condition,  he  lost  his  head  and  forgot  all  prudence  and 
reason.  He  was  wearied,  too,  of  a  punishment  which 
began  anew  each  morning ;  he  saw  himself  lost,  and  his 
wife  sacrificing  herself  for  the  malignant  pleasure  of 
sacrificing  him.  Terrified,  he  took  the  resolution  to 
commit  this  murder.” 

Many  of  the  circumstances  which  had  established 
M.  Lecoq’s  conviction  had  escaped  Dr.  Gendron. 

“  What !  ”  cried  he,  stupefied.  “  Do  you  believe  in 
Mademoiselle  Laurence’s  complicity?” 

The  detective  earnestly  protested  by  a  gesture. 

"  No,  Doctor,  certainly  not ;  heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  have  such  an  idea.  Mademoiselle  Courtois  was 
and  is  still  ignorant  of  this  crime.  But  she  knew  that 
Tremorel  would  abandon  his  wife  for  her.  This  flight 
had  been  discussed,  planned,  and  agreed  upon  between 
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them ;  they  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  on  a  certain  day.” 

“  But  this  letter,”  said  the  doctor. 

M.  Plantat  could  scarcely  conceal  his  emotion  when 
Laurence  was  being  talked  about. 

“  This  letter,”  cried  he,  “  which  has  plunged  her 
family  into  the  deepest  grief,  and  which  will  perhaps 
kill  poor  Courtois,  is  only  one  more  scene  of  the  in¬ 
famous  drama  which  the  count  has  planned.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  “  is  it  possible?  ” 

“  I  am  firmly  of  Monsieur  Plantat’s  opinion,”  said 
the  detective.  “  Last  evening  we  had  the  same  sus¬ 
picion  at  the  same  moment  at  the  mayor’s.  I  read 
and  re-read  her  letter,  and  could  have  sworn  that  it  did 
not  emanate  from  herself.  The  count  gave  her  a  rough 
draft  from  which  she  copied  it.  We  mustn’t  deceive 
ourselves ;  this  letter  was  meditated,  pondered  on,  and 
composed  at  leisure.  Those  were  not  the  expressions 
of  an  unhappy  young  girl  of  twenty  who  was  going  to 
kill  herself  to  escape  dishonor.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  remarked  the  doctor 
visibly  moved.  “  But  how  can  you  imagine  that  Tre- 
morel  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  do  this  wretched 
act?” 

“How?  See  here,  Doctor,  I  am  not  much  expe¬ 
rienced  in  such  things,  having  seldom  had  occasion  to 
study  the  characters  of  well-brought-up  young  girls; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  very  simple.  Mademoiselle  Cour¬ 
tois  saw  the  time  coming  when  her  disgrace  would  be 
public,  and  so  prepared  for  it,  and  was  even  ready  to 
die  if  necessary.” 

M.'  Plantat  shuddered ;  a  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  Laurence  occurred  to  him.  She  had  asked 
him,  he  remembered,  about  certain  poisonous  plants 
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which  he  was  cultivating,  and  had  been  anxious  to 
know  how  the  poisonous  juices  could  be  extracted  from 
them. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  she  has  thought  of  dying.” 

“  Well,”  resumed  the  detective,  “  the  count  took 
her  in  one  of  the  moods  when  these  sad  thoughts  haunt¬ 
ed  the  poor  girl,  and  was  easily  able  to  complete  his 
work  of  ruin.  She  undoubtedly  told  him  that  she  pre¬ 
ferred  death  to  sharne,  and  he  proved  to  her  that,  being 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  was,  she  had  no  right  to 
kill  herself.  He  said  that  he  was  very  unhappy ;  and 
that  not  being  free,  he  could  not  repair  his  fault ;  but 
he  offered  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her.  What  should  she 
do  to  save  both  of  them  ?  Abandon  her  parents,  make 
them  believe  that  she  had  committed  suicide,  while  he, 
on  his  side,  would  desert  his  house  and  his  wife. 
Doubtless  she  resisted  for  awhile;  but  she  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  everything;  she  fled,  and  copied  and  posted 
the  infamous  letter  dictated  by  her  lover.” 

The  doctor  was  convinced. 

“  Yes,”  he  muttered,  “  those  are  doubtless  the  means 
he  employed.” 

“  But  what  an  idiot  he  was,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq, 
“  not  to  perceive  that  the  strange  coincidence  between 
his  disappearance  and  Laurence’s  suicide  would  be  re¬ 
marked  !  He  said  to  himself,  ‘  Probably  people  will 
think  that  I,  as  well  as  my  wife,  have  been  murdered ; 
and  the  law,  having  its  victim  in  Guespin,  will  not  look 
for  any  other.’  ” 

M.  Plantat  made  a  gesture  of  impotent  rage. 

“  Ah,”  cried  he,  “  and  we  know  not  where  the  wretch 
has  hid  himself  and  Laurence.” 

The  detective  took  him  by  the  arm  and  pressed  it. 

“  Reassure  yourself,”  said  he,  coolly.  “  We’ll  find 
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him,  or  my  name’s  not  Lecoq ;  and  to  be  honest,  I  must 
say  that  our  task  does  not  seem  to  me  a  difficult  one.” 

Several  timid  knocks  at  the  door  interrupted  the 
speaker.  It  was  late,  and  the  household  was  already 
awake  and  about.  Mme.  Petit  in  her  anxiety  and 
curiosity  had  put  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  at  least  ten 
times,  but  in  vain. 

“  What  can  they  be  up  to  in  there  ?  ”  said  she  to 
Louis.  “  Here  they’ve  been  shut  up  these  twelve  hours 
without  eating  or  drinking.  At  all  events  I’ll  get 
breakfast.” 

It  was  not  Mme.  Petit,  however,  who  dared  to  knock 
on  the  door,  but  Louis,  the  gardener,  who  came  to  tell 
his  master  of  the  ravages  which  had  been  made  in  his 
flower-pots  and  shrubs.  At  the  same  time  he  brought 
in  certain  singular  articles  which  he  had  picked  up  on 
the  sward,  and  which  M.  Lecoq  recognized  at  once. 

“  Heavens !  ”  cried  he,  “  I  forgot  myself.  Here  I  go 
on  quietly  talking  with  my  face  exposed,  as  if  it  was  not 
broad  daylight ;  and  people  might  come  in  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  !  ”  And  turning  to  Louis,  who  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  this  dark  young  man  whom  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  admitted  the  night  before,  he  added : 

“  Give  me  those  little  toilet  articles,  my  good  fellow ; 
they  belong  to  me.” 

Then,  by  a  turn  of  his  hand,  he  readjusted  his  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  last  night,  while  the  master  of  the  house 
went  out  to  give  some  orders,  which  M.  Lecoq  did  so 
deftly,  that  when  M.  Plantat  returned,  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  his  eyes. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  ate  their  meal  as 
silently  as  they  had  done  the  dinner  of  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  losing  no  time  about  it.  They  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  passing  moments ;  M.  Domini  was  waiting 
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for  them  at  Corbeil,  and  was  doubtless  getting  impa¬ 
tient  at  their  delay. 

Louis  had  just  placed  a  sumptuous  dish  of  fruit  upon 
the  table,  when  it  occurred  to  M.  Lecoq  that  Robelot 
was  still  shut  up  in  the  closet. 

“  Probably  the  rascal  needs  something,”  said  he. 

M.  Plantat  wished  to  send  his  servant  to  him ;  but  M. 
Lecoq  objected. 

“  He’s  a  dangerous  rogue,”  said  he.  “  I’ll  go  my¬ 
self.” 

He  went  out,  but  almost  instantly  his  voice  was 
heard : 

.  “  Messieurs  !  Messieurs,  see  here !  ” 

The  doctor  and  M.  Plantat  hastened  into  the  library. 

Across  the  threshold  of  the  closet  was  stretched  the 
body  of  the  bone-setter.  He  had  killed  himself. 

XXII 

Robelot  must  have  had  rare  presence  of  mind  and 
courage  to  kill  himself  in  that  obscure  closet,  without 
making  enough  noise  to  arouse  the  attention  of  those 
in  the  library.  He  had  wound  a  string  tightly  around 
his  neck,  and  had  used  a  piece  of  pencil  as  a  twister, 
and  so  had  strangled  himself.  He  did  not,  however, 
betray  the  hideous  look  which  the  popular  belief  at¬ 
tributes  to  those  who  have  died  by  strangulation.  His 
face  was  pale,  his  eyes  and  mouth  half  open,  and  he 
had  the  appearance  of  one  who  has  gradually  and  with¬ 
out  much  pain  lost  his  consciousness  by  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

“  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  dead  yet,”  said  the  doctor. 

He  quickly  pulled  out  his  case  of  instruments  and 
knelt  beside  the  motionless  body. 
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This  incident  seemed  to  annoy  M.  Lecoq  very  much  ; 
just  as  everything  was,  as  he  said,  “  running  on  wheels,” 
his  principal  witness,  whom  he  had  caught  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  had  escaped  him.  M.  Plantat,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied,  as  if  the  death  of 
Robelot  furthered  projects  which  he  was  secretly  nour¬ 
ishing,  and  fulfilled  his  secret  hopes.  Besides,  it  little 
mattered  if  the  object  was  to  oppose  M.  Domini’s 
theories  and  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion.  This 
corpse  had  more  eloquence  in  it  than  the  most  explicit 
of  confessions. 

The  doctor,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  his  pains,  got 
up. 

“  It’s  all  over,”  said  he.  “  The  asphyxia  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  very  few  moments.” 

The  bone-setter’s  body  was  carefully  laid  on  the  floor 
in  the  library. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,”  said  M.  Plan¬ 
tat,  “  but  to  carry  him  home ;  we  will  follow  on  so  as 
to  seal  up  his  effects,  which  perhaps  contain  important 
papers.  Run  to  the  mairie,”  he  added,  turning  to  his 
servant,  “  and  get  a  litter  and  two  stout  men.” 

Dr.  Gendron’s  presence  being  no  longer  necessary, 
he  promised  M.  Plantat  to  rejoin  him  at  Robelot’s,  and 
started  off  to  inquire  after  M.  Courtois’s  condition. 

Louis  lost  no  time,  and  soon  reappeared  followed 
not  by  two,  but  ten  men.  The  body  was  placed  on  a 
litter  and  carried  away.  Robelot  occupied  a  little  house 
of  three  rooms,  where  he  lived  by  himself ;  one  of  the 
rooms  served  as  a  shop,  and  was  full  of  plants,  dried 
herbs,  grain,  and  other  articles  appertaining  to  his  vo¬ 
cation  as  an  herbist.  He  slept  in  the  back  room,  which 
was  better  furnished  than  most  country  rooms.  His 
body  was  placed  upon  the  bed.  Among  the  men  who 
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had  brought  it  was  the  “  drummer  of  the  town/'  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  grave-digger.  This  man, 
expert  in  everything  pertaining  to  funerals,  gave  all 
the  necessary  instructions  on  the  present  occasion,  him¬ 
self  taking  part  in  the  lugubrious  task. 

Meanwhile  M.  Plantat  examined  the  furniture,  the 
keys  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  deceased’s 
pocket.  The  value  of  the  property  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  man,  who  had,  two  years  before,  lived  from 
day  to  day  on  what  he  could  pick  up,  were  an  over¬ 
whelming  proof  against  him  in  addition  to  the  others 
already  discovered.  But  M.  Plantat  looked  in  vain  for 
any  new  indications  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He 
found  deeds  of  the  Morin  property  and  of  the  Frapesle 
and  Peyron  lands ;  there  were  also  two  bonds,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  francs, 
signed  by  two  Orcival  citizens  in  Robelot’s  favor.  M. 
Plantat  could  scarcely  conceal  his  disappointment. 

“  Nothing  of  importance,”  whispered  he  in  M. 
Lecoq’s  ear.  “  How  do  you  explain  that  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  responded  the  detective.  “  He  was  a 
sly  rogue,  this  Robelot,  and  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  conceal  his  sudden  fortune  and  patient  enough  to 
appear  to  be  years  accumulating  it.  You  only  find  in 
his  secretary  effects  which  he  thought  he  could  avow 
without  danger.  How  much  is  there  in  all  ?  ” 

Plantat  rapidly  added  up  the  different  sums,  and  said : 

“  About  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  francs.” 

“  Madame  Sauvresy  gave  him  more  than  that,”  said 
the  detective,  positively.  “  If  he  had  no  more  than  this, 
he  would  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  put  it  all  into 
land.  He  must  have  a  hoard  of  money  concealed  some¬ 
where.” 

“  Of  course  he  must.  But  where?  ” 
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“  Ah,  let  me  look.” 

He  began  to  rummage  about,  peering  into  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  moving  the  furniture,  sounding  the 
floor  with  his  heels,  and  rapping  on  the  wall  here  and 
there.  Finally  he  came  to  the  fireplace,  before  which 
he  stopped. 

“  This  is  July,”  said  he.  “  And  yet  there  are  cinders 
here  in  the  fireplace.” 

“  People  sometimes  neglect  to  clean  them  out  in  the 
spring.” 

“  True ;  but  are  not  these  very  clean  and  distinct?  I 
don’t  find  any  of  the  light  dust  and  soot  on  them  which 
ought  to  be  there  after  they  have  lain  several  months.” 

He  went  into  the  second  room  whither  he  had  sent 
the  men  after  they  had  completed  their  task,  and  said : 

“  I  wish  one  of  you  would  get  me  a  pickaxe.” 

All  the  men  rushed  out;  M.  Lecoq  returned  to  his 
companion. 

“  Surely,”  muttered  he,  as  if  apart,  “  these  cinders 
have  been  disturbed  recently,  and  if  they  have 
been - ” 

He  knelt  down,  and  pushing  the  cinders  away,  laid 
bare  the  stones  of  the  fireplace.  Then  taking  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  he  easily  inserted  it  into  the  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  stones. 

“  See  here,  Monsieur  Plantat,”  said  he.  “  There  is 
no  cement  between  these  stones,  and  they  are  movable ; 
the  treasure  must  be  here.” 

When  the  pickaxe  was  brought,  he  gave  a  single 
blow  with  it;  the  stones  gaped  apart,  and  betrayed  a 
wide  and  deep  hole  between  them. 

“  Ah,”  cried  he,  with  a  triumphant  air,  “  I  knew  it 
well  enough.” 

The  hole  was  full  of  rouleaux  of  twenty-franc  pieces ; 
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on  counting  them,  M.  Lecoq  found  that  there  were 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 

The  old  justice’s  face  betrayed  an  expression  of  pro¬ 
found  grief. 

“  That,”  thought  he,  “  is  the  price  of  my  poor  Sau- 
vresy’s  life.” 

M.  Lecoq  found  a  small  piece  of  paper,  covered  with 
figures,  deposited  with  the  gold ;  it  seemed  to  be  Robe- 
lot’s  accounts.  He  had  put  on  the  left  hand  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  francs ;  on  the  right  hand,  various  sums 
were  inscribed,  the  total  of  which  was  twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  francs.  It  was  only  too  clear ;  Mme. 
Sauvresy  had  paid  Robelot  forty  thousand  francs  for 
the  bottle  of  poison.  There  was  nothing  more  to  learn 
at  his  house.  They  locked  the  money  up  in  the  sec¬ 
retary,  and  affixed  seals  everywhere,  leaving  two  men 
on  guard. 

But  M.  Lecoq  was  not  quite  satisfied  yet.  What  was 
the  manuscript  which  Plantat  had  read?  At  first  he 
had  thought  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  the  papers 
confided  to  him  by  Sauvresy ;  but  it  could  not  be  that ; 
Sauvresy  couldn’t  have  thus  described  the  last  agoniz¬ 
ing  scenes  of  his  life.  This  mystery  mightily  worried 
the  detective  and  dampened  the  joy  he  felt  at  having 
solved  the  crime  at  Valfeuillu.  He  made  one  more  at¬ 
tempt  to  surprise  Plantat  into  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
Taking  him  by  the  coat-lapel,  he  drew  him  into  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  a  window,  and  with  his  most  innocent  air, 
said: 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  are  we  going  back  to  your 
house  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  we  ?  You  know  the  doctor  is  going  to 
meet  us  here.” 
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“  I  think  we  may  need  the  papers  you  read  to  us,  to 
convince  Monsieur  Domini.” 

M.  Plantat  smiled  sadly,  and  looking  steadily  at  him, 
replied : 

“  You  are  very  sly,  Monsieur  Lecoq ;  but  I  too  am  sly 
enough  to  keep  the  last  key  of  the  mystery  of  which 
you  hold  all  the  others.” 

“  Believe  me — ”  stammered  M.  Lecoq. 

“  I  believe,”  interrupted  his  companion,  “  that  you 
would  like  very  well  to  know  the  source  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  Your  memory  is  too  good  for  you  to  forget 
that  when  I  began  last  evening  I  told  you  that  this  nar¬ 
rative  was  for  your  ear  alone,  and  that  I  had  only  one 
object  in  disclosing  it — to  aid  our  search.  Why  should 
you  wish  the  judge  of  instruction  to  see  these  notes, 
which  are  purely  personal,  and  have  no  legal  or  au¬ 
thentic  character?  ” 

He  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  added : 

“  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  you,  Monsieur 
Lecoq,  and  esteem  you  too  much,  not  to  have  every 
trust  that  you  will  not  divulge  these  strict  confidences. 
What  you  will  say  will  be  of  as  much  weight  as  any¬ 
thing  I  might  divulge — especially  now  that  you  have 
Robelot’s  body  to  back  your  assertions,  as  well  as  the 
money  found  in  his  possession.  If  Monsieur  Domini 
still  hesitates  to  believe  you,  you  know  that  the  doctor 
promises  to  find  the  poison  which  killed  Sauvresy - ” 

M.  Plantat  stopped  and  hesitated. 

“  In  short,”  he  resumed,  “  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  silence  as  to  what  you  have  heard  from  me.” 

M.  Lecoq  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  sig¬ 
nificantly,  said : 

“  Count  on  me,  Monsieur.” 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Gendron  appeared  at  the  door. 
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“  Courtois  is  better,”  said  he.  “  He  weeps  like  a 
child ;  but  he  will  come  out  of  it.” 

“  Heaven  be  praised !  ”  cried  the  old  justice  of  the 
peace.  “  Now,  since  you’ve  come,  let  us  hurry  off  to 
Corbeil ;  Monsieur  Domini,  who  is  waiting  for  us  this 
morning,  must  be  mad  with  impatience.” 


XXIII 

M.  Plantat,  in  speaking  of  M.  Domini’s  impatience, 
did  not  exaggerate  the  truth.  That  personage  was 
furious ;  he  could  not  comprehend  the  reason  of  the 
prolonged  absence  of  his  three  fellow-workers  of  the 
previous  evening.  He  had  installed  himself  early  in  the 
morning  in  his  cabinet,  at  the  court-house,  enveloped 
in  his  judicial  robe;  and  he  counted  the  minutes  as 
they  passed.  His  reflections  during  the  night,  far  from 
shaking,  had  only  confirmed  his  opinion.  As  he  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  period  of  the  crime,  he  found  it  very 
simple  and  natural — indeed,  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  account  for.  He  was  annoyed  that  the  rest  did 
not  share  his  convictions,  and  he  awaited  their  report  in 
a  state  of  irritation  which  his  clerk  only  too  well  per¬ 
ceived.  He  had  eaten  his  breakfast  in  his  cabinet,  so  as 
to  be  sure  and  be  beforehand  with  M.  Lecoq.  It  was  a 
usless  precaution;  for  the  hours  passed  on  and  no  one 
arrived. 

To  kill  time,  he  sent  for  Guespin  and  Bertaud  and 
questioned  them  anew,  but  learned  nothing  more  than 
he  had  extracted  from  them  the  night  before.  One  of 
the  prisoners  swore  by  all  things  sacred  that  he  knew 
nothing  except  what  he  had  already  told;  the  other 
preserved  an  obstinate  and  ferocious  silence,  confining 
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himself  to  the  remark :  “  I  know  that  I  am  lost ;  do 
with  me  what  you  please.” 

M.  Domini  was  just  going  to  send  a  mounted  gen¬ 
darme  to  Orcival  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
when  those  whom  he  awaited  were  announced.  He 
quickly  gave  the  order  to  admit  them,  and  so  keen  was 
his  curiosity,  despite  what  he  called  his  dignity,  that  he 
got  up  and  went  forward  to  meet  them. 

“  How  late  you  are !  ”  said  he. 

“  And  yet  we  haven't  lost  a  minute,”  replied  M.  Plan- 
tat.  “  We  haven’t  even  been  in  bed.” 

“  There  is  news,  then  ?  Has  the  count’s  body  been 
found?  ” 

“  There  is  much  news,  Monsieur,”  said  M.  Lecoq. 
“  But  the  count's  body  has  not  been  found,  and  I  dare 
even  say  that  it  will  not  be  found — for  the  very  simple 
fact  that  he  has  not  been  killed.  The  reason  is  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  victims,  as  at  first  supposed,  but  the 
assassin.” 

At  this  distinct  declaration  on  M.  Lecoq’s  part,  the 
judge  started  in  his  seat. 

“  Why,  this  is  folly !  ”  cried  he. 

M.  Lecoq  never  smiled  in  a  magistrate’s  presence. 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  he,  coolly.  “  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  if  Monsieur  Domini  will  grant  me  his  at¬ 
tention  for  half  an  hour  I  will  have  the  honor  of  per¬ 
suading  him  to  share  my  opinion.” 

M.  Domini’s  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  did  not 
escape  the  detective,  but  he  calmly  continued : 

“  More ;  I  am  sure  that  Monsieur  Domini  will  not 
permit  me  to  leave  his  cabinet  without  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Count  Hector  de  Tremorel,  whom  at  present  he 
thinks  to  be  dead.” 

“  Possibly,”  said  M.  Domini,  “  Proceed.” 
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M.  Lecoq  then  rapidly  detailed  the  facts  gathered  by 
himself  and  M.  Plantat  from  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
quest.  He  narrated  them  not  as  if  he  had  guessed  or 
been  told  of  them,  but  in  their  order  of  time  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  new  incident  which,  he  mentioned 
followed  naturally  from  the  preceding  one.  He  had 
completely  resumed  his  character  of  a  retired  haber¬ 
dasher,  with  a  little  piping  voice,  and  such  obsequious 
expressions  as,  “  I  have  the  honor,”  and  “  If  Monsieur 
the  Judge  will  deign  to  permit  me ;  ”  he  resorted  to  the 
candy-box  with  the  portrait,  and,  as  the  night  before  at 
Valfeuillu,  chewed  a  lozenge  when  he  came  to  the  more 
striking  points.  M.  Domini’s  surprise  increased  every 
minute  as  he  proceeded ;  while  at  times,  exclamations 
of  astonishment  passed  his  lips:  “Is  it  possible?” 
“  That  is  hard  to  believe !  ” 

M.  Lecoq  finished  his  recital ;  he  tranquilly  munched 
a  lozenge,  and  added : 

“What  does  Monsieur  the  Judge  of  Instruction 
think  now  ?  ” 

M.  Domini  was  fain  to  confess  that  he  was  almost 
satisfied.  A  man,  however,  never  permits  an  opinion 
deliberately  and  carefully  formed  to  be  refuted  by  one 
whom  he  looks  on  as  an  inferior,  without  a  secret  cha¬ 
grin.  But  in  this  case  the  evidence  was  too  abundant, 
and  too  positive  to  be  resisted. 

“  I  am  convinced,”  said  he,  “  that  a  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  Monsieur  Sauvresy  with  the  dearly  paid  as¬ 
sistance  of  this  Robelot.  To-morrow  I  shall  give  in¬ 
structions  to  Doctor  Gendron  to  proceed  at  once  to  an 
exhumation  and  autopsy  of  the  late. master  of  Valfeu- 
illu.” 

“  And  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  find  the  poison,” 
chimed  in  the  doctor. 
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“  Very  well,”  resumed  M.  Domini.  “  But  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  because  Monsieur  Tre- 
morel  poisoned  his  friend  to  marry  his  widow,  he  yes¬ 
terday  killed  his  wife  and  then  fled  ?  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  objected  Lecoq,  gently.  “  It  seems  to 
me  that  Mademoiselle  Courtois’s  supposed  suicide 
proves  at  least  something;” 

“  That  needs  clearing  up.  This  coincidence  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  pure  chance.” 

“  But  I  am  sure  that  Monsieur  Tremorel  shaved  him¬ 
self — of  that  we  have  proof ;  then,  we  did  not  find  the 
boots  which,  according  to  the  valet,  he  put  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder.” 

“  Softly,  softly,”  interrupted  the  judge.  “  I  don’t 
pretend  that  you  are  absolutely  wrong;  it  must  be  as 
you  say ;  only  I  give  you  my  objections.  Let  us  admit 
that  Tremorel  killed  his  wife,  that  he  fled  and  is  alive. 
Does  that  clear  Guespin,  and  show  that  he  took  no  part 
in  the  murder?  ” 

This  was  evidently  the  flaw  in  Lecoq’s  case ;  but  be¬ 
ing  convinced  of  Hector’s  guilt,  he  had  given  little  heed 
to  the  poor  gardener,  thinking  that  his  innocence  would 
appear  of  itself  when  the  real  criminal  was  arrested. 
He  was  about  to  reply,  when  footsteps  and  voices  were 
heard  in  the  corridor. 

“  Stop,”  said  M.  Domini.  “  Doubtless  we  shall  now 
hear  something  important  about  Guespin.” 

“  Are  you  expecting  some  new  witness  ?  ”  asked  M. 
Plantat. 

“  No ;  I  expect  one  of  the  Corbeil  police  to  whom  I 
have  given  an  important  mission.” 

“  Regarding  Guespin  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Very  early  this  morning  a  young  working- 
woman  of  the  town,  whom  Guespin  has  been  courting, 
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brought  me  an  excellent  photograph  of  him.  I  gave 
this  portrait  to  the  agent  with  instructions  to  go  to  the 
Vulcan’s  Forges  and  ascertain  if  Guespin  had  been  seen 
there,  and  whether  he  bought  anything  there  night 
before  last.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  inclined  to  be  jealous  ;  the  judge’s  pro¬ 
ceeding  ruffled  him,  and  he  could  not  conceal  an  ex¬ 
pressive  grimace. 

“  I  am  truly  grieved,”  said  he,  dryly,  “  that  Monsieur 
the  Judge  has  so  little  confidence  in  me  that  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  give  me  assistance.” 

This  sensitiveness  aroused  M.  Domini,  who  replied : 

“  Eh  !  my  dear  man,  you  can’t  be  everywhere  at  once. 
I  think  you  very  shrewd,  but  you  were  not  here,  and  I 
was  in  a  hurry.” 

“  A  false  step  is  often  irreparable.” 

“  Make  yourself  easy;  I’ve  sent  an  intelligent  man.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  policeman 
referred  to  by  the  judge  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He 
was  a  muscular  man  about  forty  years  old,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  pose,  a  heavy  mustache,  and  thick  brows,  meet¬ 
ing  over  the  nose.  He  had  a  sly  rather  than  a  shrewd 
expression,  so  that  his  appearance  alone  seemed  to 
awake  all  sorts  of  suspicions  and  put  one  instinctively 
on  his  guard. 

“  Good  news !  ”  said  he  in  a  big  voice.  “  I  didn’t 
make  the  journey  to  Paris  for  the  King  of  Prussia ;  we 
are  right  on  the  track  of  this  rogue  of  a  Guespin.” 

M.  Domini  encouraged  him  with  an  approving 
gesture. 

“  See  here,  Goulard,”  said  he,  “  let  us  go  on  in  order 
if  we  can.  You  went  then,  according  to  my  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  the  Vulcan’s  Forges?  ” 

“  At  once.  Monsieur.” 
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“  Precisely.  Had  they  seen  the  prisoner  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  8th.” 

“  At  what  hour?  ” 

“  About  ten  o’clock,  a  few  minutes  before  they  shut 
up ;  so  that  he  was  remarked,  and  the  more  distinctly 
observed.” 

The  judge  moved  his  lips  as  if  to  make  an  objection, 
but  was  stopped  by  a  gesture  from  M.  Lecoq. 

“  And  who  recognized  the  photograph  ?  ” 

“  Three  of  the  clerks.  Guespin’s  manner  first  at¬ 
tracted  their  attention.  It  was  strange,  so  they  said, 
and  they  thought  he  was  drunk,  or  at  least  tipsy.  Then 
their  recollection  was  fixed  by  his  talking  very  fast,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  going  to  patronize  them  a  great  deal, 
and  that  if  they  would  make  a  reduction  in  their  prices 
he  would  procure  for  them  the  custom  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  whose  confidence  he  possessed,  the  Gentil  Jardi- 
nier,  which  bought  a  great  many  gardening  tools.” 

M.  Domini  interrupted  the  examination  to  consult 
some  papers  which  lay  before  him  on  his  desk.  It  was, 
he  found,  the  Gentil  Jardinier  which  had  procured 
Guespin  his  place  in  Tremorel’s  household.  The  judge 
remarked  this  aloud,  and  added : 

“  The  question  of  identity  seems  to  be  settled. 
Guespin  was  undoubtedly  at  the  Vulcan’s  Forges  on 
Wednesday  night.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  him,”  M.  Lecoq  could  not 
help  muttering. 

The  judge  heard  him,  but  though  the  remark  seemed 
singular  to  him  he  did  not  notice  it,  and  went  on  ques¬ 
tioning  the  agent. 

“  Well,  did  they  tell  you  what  Guespin  went  there  to 
obtain  ?  ” 
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“  The  clerks  recollected  it  perfectly.  He  first  bought 
a  hammer,  a  cold  chisel,  and  a  file.” 

“  I  knew  it,”  exclaimed  the  judge.  “  And  then?  ” 

“  Then - ” 

Here  the  man,  ambitious  to  make  a  sensation  among 
his  hearers,  rolled  his  eyes  tragically,  and  in  a  dramatic 
tone,  added: 

“  Then  he  bought  a  dirk  knife !  ” 

The  judge  felt  that  he  was  triumphing  over  M. 
Lecoq. 

“  Well,”  said  he  to  the  detective  in  his  most  ironical 
tone,  “  what  do  you'think  of  your  friend  now?  What 
do  you  say  to  this  honest  and  worthy  young  man,  who, 
on  the  very  night  of  the  crime,  leaves  a  wedding  where 
he  would  have  had  a  good  time,  to  go  and  buy  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  chisel,  and  a  dirk — everything,  in  short,  used  in 
the  murder  and  the  mutilation  of  the  body  ?  ” 

Dr.  Gendron  seemed  a  little  disconcerted  at  this,  but 
a  sly  smile  overspread  M.  Plantat’s  face.  As  for  M. 
Lecoq,  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  is  shocked  by  objec¬ 
tions  which  he  knows  he  ought  to  annihilate  by  a  word, 
and  yet  who  is  fain  to  be  resigned  to  waste  time  in  use¬ 
less  talk,  which  he  might  put  to  great  profit. 

“  I  think,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  very  humbly,  “  that 
the  murderers  at  Valfeuillu  did  not  use  either  a  hammer 
or  a  chisel,  or  a  file,  and  that  they  brought  no  instru¬ 
ment  at  all  from  outside — since  they  used  a  hammer.” 

“  And  didn’t  they  have  a  dirk  besides  ?  ”  asked  the 
judge  in  a  bantering  tone,  confident  that  he  was  on  the 
right  path. 

“  That  is  another  question,  I  confess  ;  but  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer.” 

He  began  to  lose  patience.  He  turned  toward  the 
Corbeil  policeman,  and  abruptly  asked  him : 
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“  Is  this  all  you  know  ?  ” 

The  big  man  with  the  thick  eyebrows  superciliously 
eyed  this  little  Parisian  who  dared  to  question  him  thus. 
He  hesitated  so  long  that  M.  Lecoq,  more  rudely  than 
before,  repeated  his  question. 

“  Yes,  that’s  all,”  said  Goulard  at  last,  “  and  I  think 
it’s  sufficient ;  the  judge  thinks  so  too ;  and  he  is  the 
only  person  who  gives  me  orders,  and  whose  approba¬ 
tion  I  wish  for.” 

M.  Lecoq  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded : 

“  Let’s  see ;  did  you  ask  what  was  the  shape  of  the 
dirk  bought  by  Guespin?  Was  it  long  or  short,  wide 
or  narrow  ?  ” 

“  Faith,  no.  What  was  the  use  ?  ” 

“  Simply,  my  brave  fellow,  to  compare  this  weapon 
with  the  victim’s  wounds,  and  to  see  whether  its  handle 
corresponds  to  that  which  left  a  distinct  and  visible  im¬ 
print  between  the  victim’s  shoulders.” 

“  I  forgot  it ;  but  it  is  easily  remedied.” 

“  An  oversight  may,  of  course,  be  pardoned ;  but  you 
can  at  least  tell  us  in  what  sort  of  money  Guespin  paid 
for  his  purchases  ?  ” 

The  poor  man  seemed  so  embarrassed,  humiliated, 
and  vexed,  that  the  judge  hastened  to  his  assistance. 

“  The  money  is  of  little  consequence,  it  seems  to  me,” 
said  he. 

“  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  don’t  agree  with  you,” 
returned  M.  Lecoq.  “  This  matter  may  be  a  very  grave 
one.  What  is  the  most  serious  evidence  against  Gues¬ 
pin?  The  money  found  in  his  pocket.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  night  before  last,  at  ten  o’clock,  he 
changed  a  one-thousand-franc  note  in  Paris.  Could  the 
'  obtaining  of  that  note  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
crime  at  Valfeuillu  ?  No,  for  up  to  that  hour  the  crime 
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had  not  been  committed.  Where  could  it  have  come 
from  ?  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,  at  present.  But  if 
my  theory  is  correct,  justice  will  be  forced  to  agree 
that  the  several  hundred  francs  found  in  Guespin’s  pos¬ 
session  can  and  must  be  the  change  for  the  note.” 

“  That  is  only  a  theory,”  urged  M.  Domini  in  an  irri¬ 
tated  tone. 

“  That  is  true ;  but  one  which  may  turn  out  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  remains  for  me  to  ask  this  man  how  Guespin 
carried  away  the  articles  which  he  bought?  Did  he 
simply  slip  them  into  his  pocket,  or  did  he  have  them 
done  up  in  a  bundle,  and  if  so,  how  ?  ” 

The  detective  spoke  in  a  sharp,  hard,  freezing  tone, 
with  a  bitter  raillery  in  it,  frightening  his  Corbeil  col¬ 
league  out  of  his  assurance. 

“  I  don't  know,”  stammered  the  latter.  “  They  didn’t 
tell  me — I  thought - ” 

M.  Lecoq  raised  his  hands  as  if  to  call  the  heavens  to 
witness:  in  his  heart,  he  was  charmed  with  this  fine 
occasion  to  revenge  himself  for  M.  Domini’s  disdain. 
He  could  not,  dared  not  say  anything  to  the  judge; 
but  he  had  the  right  to  banter  the  agent  and  visit  his 
wrath  upon  him. 

“  Ah  so,  my  lad,”  said  he,  “  what  did  you  go  to  Paris 
for?  To  show  Guespin’s  picture  and  detail  the  crime  to 
the  people  at  Vulcan’s  Forges  ?  They  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  you ;  but  Madame  Petit,  Monsieur  Plantat’s 
housekeeper,  would  have  done  as  much.” 

At  this  stroke  the  man  began  to  get  angry;  he 
frowned,  and  in  his  bluffest  tone,  began: 

“  Look  here  now,  you - ” 

“  Ta,  ta,  ta,”  interrupted  M.  Lecoq.  “  Let  me  alone, 
and  know  who  is  talking  to  you.  I  am  Monsieur  Le¬ 
coq.” 
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The  effect  of  the  famous  detective’s  name  on  his  an¬ 
tagonist  was  magical.  He  naturally  laid  down  his  arms 
and  surrendered,  straightway  becoming  respectful  and 
obsequious.  It  almost  flattered  him  to  be  roughly  han¬ 
dled  by  such  a  celebrity.  He  muttered,  in  an  abashed 
and  admiring  tone : 

“  What,  is  it  possible?  You,  Monsieur  Lecoq!  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  I,  young  man  ;  but  console  yourself ;  I  bear 
no  grudge  against  you.  You  don’t  know  your  trade, 
but  you  have  done  me  a  service  and  you  have  brought 
us  a  convincing  proof  of  Guespin's  innocence.” 

M.  Domini  looked  on  at  this  scene  with  secret  cha¬ 
grin.  His  recruit  went  over  to  the  enemy,  yielding 
without  a  struggle  to  a  confessed  superiority.  M.  Le- 
coq’s  presumption,  in  speaking  of  a  prisoner’s  inno¬ 
cence  whose  guilt  seemed  to  the  judge  indisputable,  ex¬ 
asperated  him. 

“  And  what  is  this  tremendous  proof,  if  you  please  ?  ” 
asked  he. 

“  It  is  simple  and  striking,”  answered  M.  Lecoq, 
putting  on  his  most  frivolous  air  as  his  conclusions 
narrowed  the  field  of  probabilities. 

“  You  doubtless  recollect  that  when  we  were  at  Val- 
feuillu  we  found  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the  bedroom 
stopped  at  twenty  minutes  past  three.  Distrusting  foul 
play,  I  put  the  striking  apparatus  in  motion — do  you 
recall  it  ?  What  happened  ?  The  clock  struck  eleven. 
That  convinced  us  that  the  crime  was  committed  before 
that  hour.  But  don’t  you  see  that  if  Guespin  was  at  the 
Vulcan’s  Forges  at  ten  he  could  not  have  got  back  to 
Valfeuillu  before  midnight?  Therefore  it  was  not  he 
who  did  the  deed.” 

The  detective,  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  pulled 
out  the  inevitable  box  and  helped  himself  to  a  lozenge, 
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at  the  same  time  bestowing  upon  the  judge  a  smile 
which  said : 

“  Get  out  of  that,  if  you  can.” 

The  judge’s  whole  theory  tumbled  to  pieces  if  M.  Le- 
coq’s  deductions  were  right;  but  he  could  not  admit 
that  he  had  been  so  much  deceived ;  he  could  not  re¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  formed  by  deliberate  reflection. 

“  I  don’t  pretend  that  Guespin  is  the  only  criminal,” 
said  he.  “  He  could  only  have  been  an  accomplice ; 
and  that  he  was.” 

“  An  accomplice?  No,  Judge,  he  was  a  victim.  Ah, 
Tremorel  is  a  great  rascal !  Don’t  you  see  now  why  he 
put  forward  the  hands  ?  At  first  I  didn’t  perceive  the 
object  of  advancing  the  time  five  hours ;  now  it  is  clear. 
In  order  to  implicate  Guespin  the  crime  must  appear  to 
have  been  committed  after  midnight,  and - ” 

He  suddenly  checked  himself  and  stopped  with  open 
mouth  and  fixed  eyes  as  a  new  idea  crossed  his  mind. 
The  judge,  who  was  bending  over  his  papers  trying  to 
find  something  to  sustain  his  position,  did  not  perceive 
this. 

“  But  then,”  said  the  latter,  “  how  do  you  explain 
Guespin’s  refusal  to  speak  and  to  give  an  account  of 
where  he  spent  the  night  ?  ” 

M.  Lecoq  had  now  recovered  from  his  emotion,  and 
Dr.  Gendron  and  M.  Plantat,  who  were  watching  him 
with  the  deepest  attention,  saw  a  triumphant  light  in 
his  eyes.  Doubtless  he  had  just  found  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  had  been  put  to  him. 

“  I  understand,”  replied  he,  “  and  can  explain  Gues¬ 
pin’s  obstinate  silence.  I  should  be  perfectly  amazed 
if  he  decided  to  speak  just  now.” 

M.  Domini  misconstrued  the  meaning  of  this;  he 
thought  he  saw  in  it  a  covert  intention  to  banter  him. 
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“  He  has  had  a  night  to  reflect  upon  it,”  he  answered. 
“  Is  not  twelve  hours  enough  to  mature  a  system  of 
defence  ?  ” 

The  detective  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“  It  is  certain  that  he  does  not  need  it,”  said  he. 
“  Our  prisoner  doesn’t  trouble  himself  about  a  system 
of  defence,  that  I’ll  swear  to.” 

“  He  keeps  quiet,  because  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  get 
up  a  plausible  story.” 

“  No,  no ;  believe  me,  he  isn’t  trying  to  get  up  one. 
In  my  opinion,  Guespin  is  a  victim ;  that  is,  I  suspect 
Tremorel  of  having  set  an  infamous  trap  for  him,  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  in  which  he  sees  himself  so 
completely  caught  that  he  thinks  it  useless  to  struggle. 
The  poor  wretch  is  convinced  that  the  more  he  resists 
the  more  surely  he  will  tighten  the  web  that  is  woven 
around  him.” 

“  I  think  so,  too,”  said  M.  Plantat. 

“  The  true  criminal,  Count  Hector,”  resumed  the 
detective,  “  lost  his  presence  of  mind  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  thus  lost  all  the  advantages  which  his  previ¬ 
ous  caution  had  gained.  Don’t  let  us  forget  that  he 
is  an  able  man,  perfidious  enough  to  mature  the  most 
infamous  stratagems,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  exe¬ 
cute  them.  He  knows  that  justice  must  have  its  vic¬ 
tims,  one  for  every  crime ;  he  does  not  forget  that  the 
police,  as  long  as  it  has  not  the  criminal,  is  always  on 
the  search  with  eye  and  ear  open  ;  and  he  has  thrown  us 
Guespin  as  a  huntsman,  closely  pressed,  throws  his 
glove  to  the  bear  that  is  close  upon  him.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  the  innocent  man  would  not  be  in  danger 
of  his  life ;  at  all  events  he  hoped  to  gain  time  by  this 
ruse ;  while  the  bear  is  smelling  and  turning  over  the 
glove,  the  huntsman  gains  ground,  escapes  and  reaches 
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his  place  of  refuge ;  that  was  what  Tremorel  proposed 
to  do.” 

The  Corbeil  policeman  was  now  undoubtedly  Le- 
coq’s  most  enthusiastic  listener.  Goulard  literally 
drank  in  his  chief’s  words.  He  had  never  heard  any  of 
his  colleagues  express  themselves  with  such  fervor  and 
authority ;  he  had  had  no  idea  of  such  eloquence,  and  he 
stood  erect,  as  if  some  of  the  admiration  which  he  saw 
in  all  the  faces  were  reflected  back  on  him.  He  grew  in 
his  own  esteem  as  he  thought  that  he  was  a  soldier  in 
an  army  commanded  by  such  generals.  He  had  no 
longer  any  opinion  excepting  that  of  his  superior.  It 
was  not  so  easy  to  persuade,  subjugate,  and  convince 
the  judge. 

“  But,”  objected  the  latter,  “  you  saw  Guespin’s 
countenance  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  what  matters  the  countenance — what  does  that 
prove  ?  Don’t  we  know  if  you  and  I  were  arrested  to¬ 
morrow  on  a  terrible  charge,  what  our  bearing  would 
be?” 

M.  Domini  gave  a  significant  start;  this  hypothesis 
scarcely  pleased  him. 

“  And  yet  you  and  I  are  familiar  with  the  machinery 
of  justice.  When  I  arrested  Lanscot,  the  poor  servant 
in  the  Rue  Marignan,  his  first  words  were :  ‘  Come  on, 
my  account  is  good.’  The  morning  that  Papa  Tabaret 
and  I  took  the  Viscount  de  Commarin  as  he  was  get¬ 
ting  out  of  bed,  on  the  accusation  of  having  murdered 
the  widow  Lerouge,  he  cried:  ‘I  am  lost.’  Yet 
neither  of  them  were  guilty  ;  but  both  of  them,  the  vis¬ 
count  and  the  valet,  equal  before  the  terror  of  a  possible 
mistake  of  justice,  and  running  over  in  their  thoughts 
the  charges  which  would  be  brought  against  them,  had 
a  moment  of  overwhelming  discouragement.” 
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“  But  such  discouragement  does  not  last  two  days,” 
said  M.  Domini. 

M.  Lecoq  did  not  answer  this ;  he  went  on,  growing 
more  animated  as  he  proceeded. 

“  You  and  I  have  seen  enough  prisoners  to  know 
how  deceitful  appearances  are,  and  how  little  they  are  to 
be  trusted.  It  would  be  foolish  to  base  a  theory  upon 
a  prisoner’s  bearing.  He  who  talked  about  ‘  the  cry 
of  innocence  ’  was  an  idiot,  just  as  the  man  was  who 
prated  about  the  ‘  pale  stupor  ’  of  guilt.  Neither  crime 
nor  virtue  have,  unhappily,  any  especial  countenance. 
The  Simon  girl,  who  was  accused  of  having  killed  her 
father,  absolutely  refused  to  answer  any  questions  for 
twenty-two  days ;  on  the  twenty-third,  the  murderer 
was  caught.  As  to  the  Sylvain  affair - ” 

M.  Domini  rapped  lightly  on  his  desk  to  check  the 
detective.  As  a  man,  the  judge  held  too  obstinately 
to  his  opinions;  as  a  magistrate  he  was  equally  ob¬ 
stinate,  but  was  at  the  same  time  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  his  self-esteem  if  the  voice  of  duty  prompted 
it.  M.  Lecoq’s  arguments  had  not  shaken  his  convic¬ 
tions,  but  they  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  informing 
himself  at  once,  and  to  either  conquer  the  detective  or 
avow  himself  conquered. 

“  You  seem  to  be  pleading,”  said  he  to  M.  Lecoq. 
“  There  is  no  need  of  that  here.  We  are  not  counsel 
and  judge ;  the  same  honorable  intentions  animate  us 
both.  Each,  in  his  sphere,  is  searching  after  the  truth. 
You  think  you  see  it  shining  where  I  only  discern 
clouds ;  and  you  may  be  mistaken  as  well  as  I.” 

Then  by  an  act  of  heroism,  he  condescended  to  add : 

“  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  ” 

The  judge  was  at  least  rewarded  for  the  effort  he 
made  by  approving  glances  from  M.  Plantat  and  the- 
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doctor.  But  M.  Lecoq  did  not  hasten  to  respond ;  he 
had  many  weighty  reasons  to  advance;  that,  he  saw, 
was  not  what  was  necessary.  He  ought  to  present  the 
facts,  there  and  at  once,  and  produce  one  of  those  proofs 
which  can  be  touched  with  the  finger.  How  should  he 
do  it?  His  active  mind  searched  eagerly  for  such  a 
proof. 

“  Well?  ”  insisted  M.  Domini. 

“  Ah,”  cried  the  detective.  “  Why  can’t  I  ask  Gues- 
pin  two  or  three  questions  ?  ” 

The  judge  frowned ;  the  suggestion  seemed  to  him 
rather  presumptuous.  It  is  formally  laid  down  that  the 
questioning  of  the  accused  should  be  done  in  secret,  and 
by  the  judge  alone,  aided  by  his  clerk.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  decided,  that  after  he  has  once  been  interro¬ 
gated  he  may  be  confronted  with  witnesses.  There  are, 
besides,  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
police  force.  M.  Domini  reflected  whether  there  were 
any  precedents  to  apply  to  the  case. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  answered  at  last,  “  to  what  point 
the  law  permits  me  to  consent  to  what  you  ask.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  am  convinced  the  interests  of  truth  outweigh 
all  rules,  I  shall  take  it  on  myself  to  let  you  question 
Guespin.” 

He  rang;  a  bailiff  appeared. 

“  Has  Guespin  been  carried  back  to  prison  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,  Monsieur.” 

“  So  much  the  better ;  have  him  brought  in  here.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  beside  himself  with  joy;  he  had  not 
hoped  to  achieve  such  a  victory  over  one  so  determined 
as  M.  Domini. 

“  He  will  speak  now,”  said  he,  so  full  of  confidence 
that  his  eyes  shone,  and  he  forgot  the  portrait  of  the 
dear  defunct,  “  for  I  have  three  means  of  unloosening 
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his  tongue,  one  of  which  is  sure  to  succeed.  But  be- 
fore  he  comes  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing.  Do 
you  know  whether  Tremorel  saw  Jenny  after  Sau- 
vresy’s  death  ?  ” 

“Jenny?”  asked  M.  Plantat,  a  little  surprised. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Certainly  he  did.” 

“  Several  times  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  often.  After  the  scene  at  the  Belle  Image 
the  poor  girl  plunged  into  terrible  dissipation.  Whether 
she  was  smitten  with  remorse,  or  understood  that  it 
was  her  conduct  which  had  killed  Sauvresy,  or  sus¬ 
pected  the  crime,  I  don’t  know.  She  began,  however, 
to  drink  furiously,  falling  lower  and  lower  every 
week - ” 

“  And  the  count  really  consented  to  see  her  again  ?  ” 

“  He  was  forced  to  do  so ;  she  tormented  him,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  her.  When  she  had  spent  all  her 
money  she  sent  to  him  for  more,  and  he  gave  it.  Once 
he  refused ;  and  that  very  evening  she  went  to  him  the 
worse  for  wine,  and  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  send  her  away  again.  In  short,  she  knew 
what  his  relations  with  Madame  Sauvresy  had  been, 
and  she  threatened  him ;  it  was  a  regular  black-mailing 
operation.  He  told  me  all  about  the  trouble  she  gave 
him,  and  added  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
her  without  shutting  her  up,  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do.” 

“  How  long  ago  was  their  last  interview  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  answered  the  doctor,  “  not  three  weeks  ago, 
when  I  had  a  consultation  at  Melun,  I  saw  the  count 
and  this  demoiselle  at  a  hotel  window;  when  he  saw 
me  he  suddenly  drew  back.” 
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“  Then,”  said  the  detective,  “  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt - ” 

He  stopped.  Guespin  came  in  between  two  gen¬ 
darmes. 

The  unhappy  gardener  had  aged  twenty  years  in 
twenty-four  hours.  His  eyes  were  haggard,  his  dry 
lips  were  bordered  with  foam. 

“  Let  us  see,”  said  the  judge.  “  Have  you  changed 
your  mind  about  speaking?  ” 

The  prisoner  did  not  answer. 

“  Have  you  decided  to  tell  us  about  yourself?  ” 

Guespin’s  rage  made  him  tremble  from  head  to  foot, 
and  his  eyes  became  fiery. 

“  Speak !  ”  said  he  hoarsely.  “  Why  should  I  ?  ” 

He  added  with  the  gesture  of  a  desperate  man  who 
abandons  himself,  renounces  all  struggling  and  all 
hope: 

“  What  have  I  done  to  you,  my  God,  that  you  torture 
me  this  way  ?  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  That  I 
did  this  crime — is  that  what  you  want?  Well,  then — 
yes — it  was  I.  Now  you  are  satisfied.  Now  cut  my 
head  off,  and  do  it  quick — for  I  don’t  want  to  suffer  any 
longer.” 

A  mournful  silence  welcomed  Guespin’s  declaration. 
What,  he  confessed  it ! 

M.  Domini  had  at  least  the  good  taste  not  to  exult ; 
he  kept  still,  and  yet  this  avowal  surprised  him  beyond 
all  expression. 

M.  Lecoq  alone,  although  surprised,  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  put  out  of  countenance.  He  approached  Guespin 
and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  in  a  paternal 
tone: 

“  Come,  comrade,  what  you  are  telling  us  is  absurd. 
Do  you  think  the  judge  has  any  secret  grudge  against 
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you  ?  No,  eh  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  interested  to  have 
you  guillotined?  Not  at  all.  A  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  the  assassin.  If  you 
are  innocent,  help  us  to  find  the  man  who  isn’t.  What 
were  you  doing  from  Wednesday  evening  till  Thursday 
morning  ?  ” 

But  Guespin  persisted  in  his  ferocious  and  stupid 
obstinacy. 

“  I’ve  said  what  I  have  to  say,”  said  he. 

M.  Lecoq  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  severity,  step¬ 
ping  back  to  watch  the  effect  he  was  about  to  produce 
upon  Guespin. 

“  You  haven’t  any  right  to  hold  your  tongue.  And 
even  if  you  do,  you  fool,  the  police  know  everything. 
Your  master  sent  you  on  an  errand,  didn’t  he,  on 
Wednesday  night ;  what  did  he  give  you  ?  A  one-thou¬ 
sand-franc  note  ?  ” 

The  prisoner  looked  at  M.  Lecoq  in  speechless 
amazement. 

“  No,”  he  stammered.  “  It  was  a  five-hundred-franc 
note.” 

The  detective,  like  all  great  artists  in  a  critical 
scene,  was  really  moved.  His  surprising  genius  for  in¬ 
vestigation  had  just  inspired  him  with  a  bold  stroke, 
which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  assure  him  the  victory. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  tell  rpe  the  woman’s  name.” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“You  are  only  a  fool  then.  She  is  short,  isn’t  she, 
quite  pretty,  brown  and  pale,  with  very  large  eyes  ?  ” 

“You  know  her,  then?”  said  Guespin,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion. 

“  Yes,  comrade,  and  if  you  want  to  know  her  name, 
to  put  in  your  prayers,  she  is  called — Jenny.” 

Men  who  are  really  able  in  some  specialty,  whatever 
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it  may  be,  never  uselessly  abuse  their  superiority ;  their 
satisfaction  at  seeing  it  recognized  is  sufficient  reward. 
M.  Lecoq  softly  enjoyed  his  triumph,  while  his  hearers 
wondered  at  his  perspicacity.  A  rapid  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing  had  shown  him  not  only  Tremorel’s  thoughts,  but 
also  the  means  he  had  employed  to  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

Guespin’s  astonishment  soon  changed  to  anger.  He 
asked  himself  how  this  man  could  have  been  informed 
of  things  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  were 
secret.  Lecoq  continued : 

“  Since  I  have  told  you  the  woman’s  name,  tell  me 
now,  how  and  why  the  count  gave  you  a  live-hundred- 
franc  note.” 

“  It  was  just  as  I  was  going  out.  The  count  had  no 
change,  and  did  not  want  to  send  me  to  Orcival  for  it. 
I  was  to  bring  back  the  rest.” 

“  And  why  didn’t  you  rejoin  your  companions  at  the 
wedding  in  the  Batignolles  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

“  What  was  the  errand  which  you  were  to  do  for  the 
count?” 

Guespin  hesitated.  His  eyes  wandered  from  one  to 
another  of  those  present,  and  he  seemed  to  discover  an 
ironical  expression  on  all  the  faces.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  they  were  making  sport  of  him,  and  had  set  a  snare 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  A  great  despair  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  him. 

“  Ah,”  cried  he,  addressing  M.  Lecoq,  “  you  have  de¬ 
ceived  me.  You  have  been  lying  so  as  to  find  out  the 
truth.  I  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  answer  you,  and 
you  are  going  to  turn  it  all  against  me.” 

“  What  ?  Are  you  going  to  talk  nonsense  again  ?  ” 
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“  No,  but  I  see  just  how  it  is,  and  you  won’t  catch  me 
again !  Now  I’d  rather  die  than  say  a  word.” 

The  detective  tried  to  reassure  him ;  but  he  added : 

“  Besides,  I’m  as  sly  as  you ;  I’ve  told  you  nothing 
but  lies.” 

This  sudden  whim  surprised  no  one.  Some  prison¬ 
ers  intrench  themselves  behind  a  system  of  defence, 
and  nothing  can  divert  them  from  it ;  others  vary  with 
each  new  question,  denying  what  they  have  just 
affirmed,  and  constantly  inventing  some  new  absurdity 
which  anon  they  reject  again.  M.  Lecoq  tried  in  vain 
to  draw  Guespin  from  his  silence ;  M.  Domini  made  the 
same  attempt,  and  also  failed ;  to  all  questions  he  only 
answered,  “  I  don’t  know.” 

At  last  the  detective  waxed  impatient. 

“  See  here,”  said  he  to  Guespin,  “  I  took  you  for  a 
young  man  of  sense,  and  you  are  only  an  ass.  Do  you 
imagine  that  we  don’t  know  anything?  Listen:  On 
the  night  of  Madame  Denis’s  wedding,  you  were  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  go  off  with  your  comrades,  and  had  just 
borrowed  twenty  francs  from  the  valet,  when  the  count 
called  you.  He  made  you  promise  absolute  secrecy  (a 
promise  which  to  do  you  justice,  you  kept)  ;  he  told  you 
to  leave  the  other  servants  at  the  station  and  go  to  Vul¬ 
can’s  Forges,  where  you  were  to  buy  for  him  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  file,  a  chisel,  and  a  dirk ;  these  you  were  to  carry 
to  a  certain  woman.  Then  he  gave  you  this  famous 
five-hundred-franc  note,  telling  you  to  bring  him  back 
the  change  when  you  returned  next  day.  Isn’t  that 
so?” 

An  affirmative  response  glistened  in  the  prisoner’s 
eyes ;  still,  he  answered,  “  I  don’t  recollect  it.” 

“  Now,”  pursued  M.  Lecoq,  “  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
what  happened  afterwards.  You  drank  something  and 
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got  tipsy,  and  in  short  spent  a  part  of  the  change  of  the 
note.  That  explains  your  fright  when  you  were  seized 
yesterday  morning,  before  anybody  said  a  word  to 
you.  You  thought  you  were  being  arrested  for  spend¬ 
ing  that  money.  Then,  when  you  learned  that  the  count 
had  been  murdered  during  the  night,  recollecting  that 
on  the  evening  before  you  had  bought  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
struments  of  theft  and  murder,  and  that  you  didn’t 
know  either  the  address  or  the  name  of  the  woman  to 
whom  you  gave  up  the  package,  convinced  that  if  you 
explained  the  source  of  the  money  found  in  your 
pocket,  you  would  not  be  believed — then,  instead  of 
thinking  of  the  means  to  prove  your  innocence,  you  be¬ 
came  afraid,  and  thought  you  would  save  yourself  by 
holding  your  tongue.” 

The  prisoner’s  countenance  visibly  changed ;  his 
nerves  relaxed;  his  tight  lips  fell  apart;  his  mind 
opened  itself  to  hope.  But  he  still  resisted. 

“  Do  with  me  as  you  like,”  said  he. 

“  Eh  !  What  should  we  do  with  such  a  fool  as  you  ?  ” 
cried  M.  Lecoq  angrily.  “  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a 
rascal  too.  A  decent  fellow  would  see  that  we  wanted 
to  get  him  out  of  a  scrape,  and  he’d  tell  us  the  truth. 
You  are  prolonging  your  imprisonment  by  your  own 
will.  You’d  better  learn  that  the  greatest  shrewdness 
consists  in  telling  the  truth.  A  last  time,  will  you 
answer? ” 

Guespin  shook  his  head ;  no. 

“  Go  back  to  prison,  then,  since  it  pleases  you,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  detective.  He  looked  at  the  judge  for  his 
approval,  and  added: 

“  Gendarmes,  remove  the  prisoner.” 

The  judge’s  last  doubt  was  dissipated  like  the  mist 
before  the  sun.  He  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  un- 
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easy  at  Having  treated  the  detective  so  rudely ;  and  he 
tried  to  repair  it  as  much  as  he  could. 

“  You  are  an  able  man,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  said  he. 

“  Without  speaking  of  your  clearsightedness,  which  is 
so  prompt  as  to  seem  almost  like  second  sight,  your  ex¬ 
amination  just  now  was  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  Re¬ 
ceive  my  congratulations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reward 
which  I  propose  to  recommend  in  your  favor  to  your 
chiefs.” 

The  detective  at  these  compliments  cast  down  his 
eyes  with  the  abashed  air  of  a  virgin.  He  looked  ten¬ 
derly  at  the  dear  defunct’s  portrait,  and  doubtless  said 
to  it : 

“  At  last,  darling,  we  have  defeated  him — this  aus¬ 
tere  judge  who  so  heartily  detests  the  force  of  which 
we  are  the  brightest  ornament,  makes  his  apologies ;  he 
recognizes  and  applauds  our  services.” 

He  answered  aloud: 

“  I  can  only  accept  half  of  your  eulogies,  Monsieur ;  , 
permit  me  to  offer  the  other  half  to  my  friend  Monsieur 
Plantat.” 

M.  Plantat  tried  to  protest. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  “  only  for  some  bits  of  information ! 
You  would  have  ferreted  out  the  truth  without  me  all 
the  same.” 

The  judge  arose  and  graciously,  but  not  without 
effort,  extended  his  hand  to  M.  Lecoq,  who  respectfully 
pressed  it. 

“  You  have  spared  me,”  said  the  judge,  “  a  great  re¬ 
morse.  Guespin’s  innocence  would  surely  sooner  or 
later  have  been  recognized ;  but  the  idea  of  having  im¬ 
prisoned  an  innocent  man  and  harassed  him  with  my 
interrogatories,  would  have  disturbed  my  sleep  and  tor¬ 
mented  my  conscience  for  a  long  time.” 
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“  God  knows  this  poor  Guespin  is  not  an  interesting 
youth,”  returned  the  detective.  “  I  should  be  disposed 
to  press  him  hard  were  I  not  certain  that  he’s  half  a 
fool.” 

M.  Domini  gave  a  start. 

“  I  shall  discharge  him  this  very  day,”  said  he,  “  this 
very  hour.” 

“  It  will  be  an  act  of  charity,”  said  M.  Lecoq ;  “  but 
confound  his  obstinacy ;  it  was  so  easy  for  him  to  sim¬ 
plify  my  task.  I  might  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  chance, 
to  collect  the  principal  facts — the  errand,  and  a  woman 
being  mixed  up  in  the  affair ;  but  as  I’m  no  magician, 
I  couldn’t  guess  all  the  details.  How  is  Jenny  mixed 
up  in  this  affair  ?  Is  she  an  accomplice,  or  has  she  only 
been  made  to  play  an  ignorant  part  in  it?  Where  did 
she  meet  Guespin  and  whither  did  she  lead  him  ?  It  is 
clear  that  she  made  the  poor  fellow  tipsy  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  to  the  Batignolles.  Tremorel  must  have 
told  her  some  false  story — but  what  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  Tremorel  troubled  his  head  about  so 
small  a  matter,”  said  M.  Plantat.  “  He  gave  Guespin 
and  Jenny  some  task,  without  explaining  it  at  all.” 

M.  Lecoq  reflected  a  moment. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  Jenny  must  have  had 
special  orders  to  prevent  Guespin  from  putting  in  an 
alibi.” 

“  But,”  said  M.  Domini,  “  Jenny  will  explain  it  all  to 
us.” 

“  That  is  what  I  rely  on ;  and  I  hope  that  within 
forty-eight  hours  I  shall  have  found  her  and  brought 
her  safely  to  Corbeil.” 

He  rose  at  these  words,  took  his  cane  and  hat,  and 
turning  to  the  judge,  said : 

“  Before  retiring - ” 
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“  Yes,  I  know,”  interrupted  M.  Domini,  “  you  want 
a  warrant  to  arrest  Hector  de  Tremorel.” 

“  I  do,  as  you  are  now  of  my  opinion  that  he  is  still 
alive.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

M.  Domini  opened  his  portfolio  and  wrote  off  a  war¬ 
rant  as  follows : 

“  By  the  law : 

“  We,  judge  of  instruction  of  the  first  tribunal,  etc., 
considering  articles  91  and  94  of  the  code  of  criminal 
instruction,  command  and  ordain  to  all  the  agents  of 
the  police  to  arrest,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  one 
Hector  de  Tremorel,  etc.” 

When  he  had  finished,  he  said : 

“  Here  it  is,  and  may  you  succeed  in  speedily  finding 
this  great  criminal.” 

“  Oh,  he’ll  find  him,”  cried  the  Corbeil  policeman. 

“  I  hope  so,  at  least.  As  to  how  I  shall  go  to  work, 
I  don’t  know  yet.  I  will  arrange  my  plan  of  battle  to¬ 
night.” 

The  detective  then  took  leave  of  M.  Domini  and  re¬ 
tired,  followed  by  M.  Plantat.  The  doctor  remained 
with  the  judge  to  make  arrangements  for  Sauvresy’s 
exhumation. 

M.  Lecoq  was  just  leaving  the  court-house  when  he 
felt  himself  pulled  by  the  arm.  He  turned  and  found 
that  it  was  Goulard  who  came  to  beg  his  favor  and  to 
ask  him  to  take  him  along,  persuaded  that  after  having 
served  under  so  great  a  captain  he  must  inevitably  be¬ 
come  a  famous  man  himself.  M.  Lecoq  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  rid  of  him ;  but  he  at  length  found  him¬ 
self  alone  in  the  street  with  the  old  justice  of  the  peace. 

“  It  is  late,”  said  the  latter.  “  Would  it  be  agreeable 
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to  you  to  partake  of  another  modest  dinner  with  me, 
and  accept  my  cordial  hospitality  ?  ” 

“  I  am  chagrined  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  you,”  re¬ 
plied  M.  Lecoq.  “  But  I  ought  to  be  in  Paris  this  even¬ 
ing.” 

“  But  I — in  fact,  I — was  very  anxious  to  talk  to  you 
— about - ” 

“About  Mademoiselle  Laurence?” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  a  plan,  and  if  you  would  help  me - ” 

M.  Lecoq  affectionately  pressed  his  friend’s  hand. 

“  I  have  only  known  you  a  few  hours,”  said  he,  “  and 
yet  I  am  as  devoted  to  you  as  I  would  be  to  an  old 
friend.  All  that  is  humanly  possible  for  me  to  do  to 
serve  you,  I  shall  certainly  do.” 

“  But  where  shall  I  see  you  ?  They  expect  me  to¬ 
day  at  Orcival.” 

“  Very  well ;  to-morrow  morning  at  nine,  at  my 
rooms,  No  —  Rue  Montmartre.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks ;  I  shall  be  there.” 

When  they  had  reached  the  Belle  Image  they  sep¬ 
arated. 


XXIV 

Nine  o’clock  had  just  struck  in  the  belfry  of  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache,  when  M.  Plantat  reached  Rue 
Montmartre,  and  entered  the  house  bearing  the  num¬ 
ber  which  M.  Lecoq  had  given  him. 

“  Monsieur  Lecoq  ?  ”  said  he  to  an  old  woman  who 
was  engaged  in  getting  breakfast  for  three  large  cats 
which  were  mewing  around  her.  The  woman  scanned 
him  with  a  surprised  and  suspicious  air.  M.  Plantat, 
when  he  was  dressed  up,  had  much  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fine  old  gentleman  than  of  a  country  attorney ; 
and  though  the  detective  received  many  visits  from  all 
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sorts  of  people,  it  was  rarely  that  the  denizens  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germaine  rung  his  bell. 

“  Monsieur  Lecoq’s  apartments,”  answered  the  old 
woman,  “  are  on  the  third  story,  the  door  facing  the 
stairs.” 

The  justice  of  the  peace  slowly  ascended  the  narrow, 
ill-lighted  staircase,  which  in  its  dark  corners  was  al¬ 
most  dangerous.  He  was  thinking  of  the  strange  step 
he  was  about  to  take.  An  idea  had  occurred  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  were  practicable,  and 
at  all  events  he  needed  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  detec¬ 
tive.  He  was  forced  to  disclose  his  most  secret 
thoughts,  as  it  were,  to  confess  himself ;  and  his  heart 
beat  fast.  The  door  opposite  the  staircase  on  the  third 
story  was  not  like  other  doors ;  it  was  of  plain  oak, 
thick,  without  mouldings,  and  fastened  with  iron  bars. 
It  would  have  looked  like  a  prison  door  had  not  its 
sombreness  been  lightened  by  a  heavily  colored  en¬ 
graving  of  a  cock  crowing,  with  the  legend  “  Always 
Vigilant.”  Had  the  detective  put  his  coat  of  arms  up 
there?  Was  it  not  more  likely  that  one  of  his  men  had 
done  it  ?  After  examining  the  door  more  than  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  hesitating  like  a  youth  before  his  beloved’s 
gate,  he  rang  the  bell.  A  creaking  of  locks  responded, 
and  through  the  narrow  bars  of  the  peephole  he  saw 
the  hairy  face  of  an  old  crone. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ”  said  the  woman,  in  a  deep, 
bass  voice. 

“  Monsieur  Lecoq.” 

“  What  do  you  want  of  him  ?  ” 

“  He  made  an  appointment  with  me  for  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Your  name  and  business  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  Plantat,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Orcival.” 
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"  All  right.  Wait.” 

The  peephole  was  closed  and  the  old  man  waited. 

“  Peste !  ”  growled  he.  “  Everybody  can’t  get  in 
here,  it  seems.”  Hardly  had  this  reflection  passed 
through  his  mind  when  the  door  opened  with  a  noise  as 
of  chains  and  locks.  He  entered,  and  the  old  crone, 
‘after  leading  him  through  a  dining-room  whose  sole 
furniture  was  a  table  and  six  chairs,  introduced  him 
to  a  large  room,  half  toilet-room  and  half  working- 
room,  lighted  by  two  windows  looking  on  the  court, 
and  guarded  by  strong,  close  bars. 

“  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  sit,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vant,  “  Monsieur  Lecoq  will  soon  be  here ;  he  is  giving 
orders  to  one  of  his  men.” 

But  M.  Plantat  did  not  take  a  seat ;  he  preferred  to 
examine  the  curious  apartment  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  wall  was  taken  up 
with  a  long  rack,  where  hung  the  strangest  and  most  in¬ 
congruous  suits  of  clothes.  There  were  costumes  be¬ 
longing  to  all  grades  of  society ;  and  on  some  wooden 
pegs  above,  wigs  of  all  colors  were  hanging;  while 
boots  and  shoes  of  various  styles  were  ranged  on  the 
floor.  A  toilet-table,  covered  with  powders,  essences, 
and  paints,  stood  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  a  bookcase  full  of 
scientific  works,  especially  of  physic  and  chemistry. 
The  most  singular  piece  of  furniture  in  the  apartment, 
however,  was  a  large  ball,  shaped  like  a  lozenge,  in 
black  velvet,  suspended  beside  the  looking-glass.  A 
quantity  of  pins  were  stuck  in  this  ball,  so  as  to  form 
the  letters  composing  these  two  names:  Hector — 
Jenny. 

These  names  glittering  on  the  black  background  at¬ 
tracted  the  old  man’s  attention  at  once.  This  must 
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have  been  M.  Lecoq ’s  reminder.  The  ball  was  meant 
to  recall  to  him  perpetually  the  people  of  whom  he  was 
in  pursuit.  Many  names,  doubtless,  had  in  turn  glit¬ 
tered  on  that  velvet,  for  it  was  much  frayed  and  perfor¬ 
ated.  An  unfinished  letter  lay  open  upon  the  bureau; 
M.  Plantat  leaned  over  to  read  it;  but  he  took  his 
trouble  for  nothing,  for  it  was  written  in  cipher. 

He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  inspection  of  the  room 
than  the  noise  of  a  door  opening  made  him  turn  round. 
He  saw  before  him  a  man  of  his  own  age,  of  respectable 
mien,  and  polite  manners,  a  little  bald,  with  gold  spec¬ 
tacles  and  a  light-colored  flannel  dressing-gown. 

M.  Plantat  bowed,  saying: 

“  I  am  waiting  here  for  Monsieur  Lecoq - ” 

The  man  in  gold  spectacles  burst  out  laughing,  and 
clapped  his  hands  with  glee. 

“What,  dear  sir,”  said  he,  “don’t  you  know  me? 
Look  at  me  well — it  is  I — Monsieur  Lecoq !  ”  And  to 
convince  him,  he  took  off  his  spectacles.  Those  might, 
indeed,  be  Lecoq’s  eyes,  and  that  his  voice ;  M.  Plantat 
was  confounded. 

“  I  never  should  have  recognized  you,”  said  he. 

“  It’s  true,  I  have  changed  a  little — but  what  would 
you  have?  It’s  my  trade.” 

And  pushing  a  chair  toward  his  visitor,  he  pursued : 

“  I  have  to  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  the  formali¬ 
ties  you’ve  had  to  endure  to  get  in  here;  it’s  a  dire 
necessity,  but  one  I  can’t  help.  I  have  told  you  of  the 
dangers  to  which  I  am  exposed ;  they  pursue  me  to  my 
very  door.  Why,  last  week  a  railway  porter  brought  a 
package  here  addressed  to  me.  Janouille — that’s  my 
old  woman — suspected  nothing,  though  she  has  a  sharp 
nose,  and  told  him  to  come  in.  He  held  out  the  pack¬ 
age,  I  went  up  to  take  it,  when  pif !  paf !  off  went  two 
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pistol-shots.  The  package  was  a  revolver  wrapped  up 
in  oilcloth,  and  the  porter  was  a  convict  escaped  from 
Cayenne,  caught  by  me  last  year.  Ah,  I  put  him 
through  for  this  though !  ” 

He  told  this  adventure  carelessly,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

“  But  let’s  not  starve  ourselves  ':o  death,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ringing  the  bell.  The  old  hag  appeared,  and  he 
ordered  her  to  bring  on  breakfast  forthwith,  and  above 
all,  some  good  wine. 

“  You  are  observing  my  Janouille,”  remarked  he,  see¬ 
ing  that  M.  Plantat  looked  curiously  at  the  servant. 
“  She’s  a  pearl,  my  dear  friend,  who  watches  over  me 
as  if  I  were  her  child,  and  would  go  through  the  fire 
for  me.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  the  other  day  to 
prevent  her  strangling  the  false  railway  porter.  I 
picked  her  out  of  three  or  four  thousand  convicts.  She 
had  been  convicted  of  infanticide  and  arson.  I  would 
bet  a  hundred  to  one  that,  during  the  three  years  that 
she  has  been  in  my  service,  she  has  not  even  thought 
of  robbing  me  of  so  much  as  a  centime.” 

But  M.  Plantat  only  listened  to  him  with  one  ear ;  he 
was  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for  cutting  Janouille’s 
story  short,  and  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the  events 
of  the  day  before. 

“  I  have,  perhaps,  incommoded  you  a  little  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Monsieur  Lecoq?” 

“  Me  ?  then  you  did  not  see  my  motto — ‘  always  vigi¬ 
lant?  '  Why,  I’ve  been  out  ten  times  this  morning,  be¬ 
sides  marking  out  work  for  three  of  my  men.  Ah,  we 
have  little  time  to  ourselves,  I  can  tell  you.  I  went  to 
the  Vulcan’s  Forges  to  see  what  news  I  could  get  of 
that  poor  devil  of  a  Guespin.” 

“And  what  did  you  hear?” 
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“  That  I  had  guessed  right.  He  changed  a  five-hun¬ 
dred-franc  note  there  last  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
quarter  before  ten.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  he  is  saved  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  may  say  so.  He  will  be,  as  soon  as  we 
have  found  Miss  Jenny.” 

The  old  justice  of  the  peace  could  not  avoid  showing 
his  uneasiness. 

“  That  will,  perhaps,  be  long  and  difficult  ?  ” 

“  Bast !  Why  so  ?  She  is  on  my  black  ball  there — 
we  shall  have  her,  accidents  excepted,  before  night.” 

“  You  really  think  so?  ” 

“  I  should  say  I  was  sure,  to  anybody  but  you.  Re¬ 
flect  that  this  girl  has  been  connected  with  the'  Count 
de  Tremorel,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  prince  of  the  mode. 
When  a  girl  falls  to  the  gutter,  after  having,  as  they 
say,  dazzled  all  Paris  for  six  months  with  her  luxury, 
she  does  not  disappear  entirely,  like  a  stone  in  the  mud. 
When  she  has  lost  all  her  friends  there  are  still  her 
creditors,  who  follow  and  watch  her,  awaiting  the  day 
when  fortune  will  smile  on  her  once  more.  She  doesn’t 
trouble  herself  about  them,  she  thinks  they’ve  forgotten 
her ;  a  mistake !  I  know  a  milliner  whose  head  is  a  per¬ 
fect  dictionary  of  the  fashionable  world ;  she  has  often 
done  me  a  good  turn.  We  will  go  and  see  her  if  you 
say  so,  after  breakfast,  and  in  two  hours  she  will  give 
us  Jenny’s  address.  Ah,  if  I  were  only  as  sure  of  pinch¬ 
ing  Tremorel !  ” 

M.  Plantat  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  conversation 
at  last  took  the  turn  he  wished. 

“  You  are  thinking  of  him,  then  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  shouted  M.  Lecoq,  who  started  from  his 
seat  at  the  question.  “  Now  just  look  at  my  black  ball 
there.  I  haven’t  thought  of  anybody  else,  mark  you, 
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since  yesterday ;  I  haven’t  had  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night 
for  thinking  of  him.  I  must  have  him,  and  I  will !  ” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it ;  but  when  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  there  it  is !  Perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  in  a 
month  ;  it  depends  on  the  correctness  of  my  calculations 
and  the  exactness  of  my  plan.” 

“  What,  is  your  plan  made?  ” 

“  And  decided  on.” 

M.  Plantat  became  attention  itself. 

“  I  start  from  the  principle  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  to  hide  from  the 
police.  In  this  case,  the  woman  is  young,  pretty,  and 
in  a  noticeable  condition ;  three  impossibilities  more. 
Admit  this,  and  we’ll  study  Hector’s  character.  He 
isn’t  a  man  of  superior  shrewdness,  for  we  have  found 
out  all  his  dodges.  He  isn’t  a  fool,  because  his  dodges 
deceived  people  who  are  by  no  means  fools.  He  is  then 
a  medium  sort  of  a  man,  and  his  education,  reading, 
relations,  and  daily  conversation  have  procured  him  a 
number  of  acquaintances  whom  he  will  try  to  use. 
Now  for  his  mind.  We  know  the  weakness  of  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  soft,  feeble,  vacillating,  only  acting  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  We  have  seen  him  shrinking  from  decisive 
steps,  trying  always  to  delay  matters.  He  is  given  to 
being  deceived  by  illusions,  and  to  taking  his  desires  for 
accomplished  events.  In  short,  he  is  a  coward.  And 
what  is  his  situation  ?  He  has  killed  his  wife,  he  hopes 
he  has  created  a  belief  in  his  own  death,  he  has  eloped 
with  a  young  girl,  and  he  has  got  nearly  or  quite  a  mill¬ 
ion  of  francs  in  his  pocket.  Now,  this  position  admit¬ 
ted,  as  well  as  the  man’s  character  and  mind,  can  we 
by  an  effort  of  thought,  reasoning  from  his  known 
actions,  discover  what  he  has  done  in  such  and  such  a 
case  ?  I  think  so,  and  I  hope  I  shall  prove  it  to  you.” 
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M.  Lecoq  rose  and  promenaded,  as  his  habit  was,  up 
and  down  the  room.  “  Now  let’s  see,”  he  continued, 
“  how  I  ought  to  proceed  in  order  to  discover  the  proba¬ 
ble  conduct  of  a  man  whose  antecedents,  traits,  and 
mind  are  known  to  me.  To  begin  with,  I  throw  off  my 
own  individuality  and  try  to  assume  his.  I  substitute 
his  will  for  my  own.  I  cease  to  be  a  detective  and  be¬ 
come  this  man,  whatever  he  is.  In  this  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  know  very  well  what  I  should  do  if  I  were 
Tremorel.  I  should  take  such  measures  as  would 
throw  *11  the  detectives  in  the  universe  off  the  scent. 
But  I  must  forget  Monsieur  Lecoq  in  order  to  become 
Hector  de  Tremorel.  How  would  a  man  reason  who 
was  base  enough  to  rob  his  friend  of  his  wife,  and  then 
see  her  poison  her  husband  before  his  very  eyes  ?  We 
already  know  that  Tremorel  hesitated  a  good  while  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  commit  this  crime.  The  logic  of 
events,  which  fools  call  fatality,  urged  him  on.  It  is 
certain  that  he  looked  upon  the  murder  in  every  point 
of  view,  studied  its  results,  and  tried  to  find  means  to 
escape  from  justice.  All  his  acts  were  determined  on 
long  beforehand,  and  neither  immediate  necessity  nor 
unforeseen  circumstances  disturbed  his  mind.  The 
moment  he  Had  decided  on  the  crime,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  :  ‘  Grant  that  Bertha  has  been  murdered ;  thanks  to 
my  precautions,  they  think  that  I  have  been  killed  too ; 
Laurence,  with  whom  I  elope,  writes  a  letter  in  which 
she  announces  her  suicide ;  I  have  money,  what  must  I 
do?  ’  The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fairly  put  in  this 
way.” 

“  Perfectly  so,”  approved  M.  Plantat. 

“  Naturally,  Tremorel  would  choose  from  among  all 
the  methods  of  flight  of  which  he  had  ever  heard,  or 
which  he  could  imagine,  that  which  seemed  to  him  the 
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surest  and  most  prompt.  Did  he  meditate  leaving  the 
country?  That  is  more  than  probable.  Only,  as  he 
was  not  quite  out  of  his  senses,  he  saw  that  it  was  most 
difficult,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  put  justice  off  the 
track.  If  a  man  flies  from  France  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment,  he  acts  absurdly.  Fancy  a  man  and  woman  wan¬ 
dering  about  a  country  of  whose  language  they  are 
ignorant;  they  attract  attention  at  once,  are  observed, 
talked  about,  followed.  They  do  not  make  a  purchase 
which  is  not  remarked;  they  cannot  make  any  move¬ 
ment  without  exciting  curiosity.  The  further  they  go 
the  greater  their  danger.  If  they  choose  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  go  to  free  America,  they  must  go  aboard  a 
vessel ;  and  the  moment  they  do  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  good  as  lost.  You  might  bet  twenty  to  one 
they  would  find,  on  landing  on  the  other  side,  a  detec¬ 
tive  on  the  pier  armed  with  a  warrant  to  arrest  them. 
I  would  engage  to  find  a  Frenchman  in  eight  days,  even 
in  London,  unless  he  spoke  pure  enough  English  to 
pass  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  were 
Tremorel’s  reflections.  He  recollected  a  thousand 
futile  attempts,  a  hundred  surprising  adventures,  nar¬ 
rated  by  the  papers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  going  abroad.” 

“  It’s  clear,”  cried  M.  Plantat,  “  perfectly  plain  and 
precise.  We  must  look  for  the  fugitives  in  France.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  M.  Lecoq.  “  Now  let’s  find  out 
where  and  how  people  can  hide  themselves  in  France. 
Would  it  be  in  the  provinces  ?  Evidently  not.  In  Bor¬ 
deaux,  one  of  our  largest  cities,  people  stare  at  a  man 
who  is  not  a  Bordelais.  The  shopkeepers  on  the  quays 
say  to  their  neighbors :  ‘  Eh !  do  you  know  that  man  ?  ’ 
There  are  two  cities,  however,  where  a  man  may  pass 
unnoticed — Marseilles  and  Lyons;  but  both  of  these 
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are  distant,  and  to  reach  them  a  long  journey  must  be 
risked — and  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  the  railway 
since  the  telegraph  was  established.  One  can  fly 
quickly,  it’s  true ;  but  on  entering  a  railway  carriage  a 
man  shuts  himself  in,  and  until  he  gets  out  of  it  he  re¬ 
mains  under  the  thumb  of  the  police.  Tremorel  knows 
all  this  as  well  as  we  do.  We  will  put  all  the  large 
towns,  including  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  In  short,  it’s  impossible  to  hide  in  the  provinces.” 

“  Excuse  me — there  is  one  means ;  that  is,  simply  to 
buy  a  modest  little  place  at  a  distance  from  towns  and 
railways,  and  to  go  and  reside  on  it  under  a  false  name. 
But  this  excellent  project  is  quite  above  Tremorel’s 
capacity,  and  requires  preparatory  steps  which  he  could 
not  risk,  watched  as  he  was  by  his  wife.  The  field  of 
investigation  is  thus  much  narrowed.  Putting  aside 
foreign  parts,  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the  country, 
Paris  remains.  It  is  in  Paris  that  we  must  look  for 
Tremorel.” 

M.  Lecoq  spoke  with  the  certainty  and  positiveness 
of  a  mathematical  professor;  the  old  justice  of  the 
peace  listened,  as  do  the  professor’s  scholars.  But  he 
was  already  accustomed  to  the  detective’s  surprising 
clearness,  and  was  no  longer  astonished.  During  the 
four-and-twe'nty  hours  that  he  had  been  witnessing  M. 
Lecoq’s  calculations  and  gropings,  he  had  seized  the 
process  and  almost  appropriated  it  to  himself.  He 
found  this  method  of  reasoning  very  simple,  and.  could 
now  explain  to  himself  certain  exploits  of  the  police 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  him  miraculous.  But  M. 
Lecoq’s  “  narrow  field  ”  of  observation  appeared  still 
immense. 

“  Paris  is  a  large  place,”  observed  the  old  justice. 
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M.  Lecoq  smiled  loftily. 

“  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  is  mine.  All  Paris  is  under  the 
eye  of  the  police,  just  as  an  ant  is  under  that  of  thq 
naturalist  with  his  microscope.  How  is  it,  you  may 
ask,  that  Paris  still  holds  so  many  professional  rogues  ? 
Ah,  that  is  because  we  are  hampered  by  legal  forms'. 
The  law  compels  us  to  use  only  polite  weapons  against5 
those  to  whom  all  weapons  are  serviceable.  The  courts 
tie  our  hands.  The  rogues  are  clever,  but  be  sure  that 
our  cleverness  is  much  greater  than  theirs.” 

“  But,”  interrupted  M.  Plantat,  “  Tremorel  is  now 
outside  the  law ;  we  have  the  warrant.” 

“  What  matters  it  ?  Does  the  warrant  give  me  the 
right  to  search  any  house  in  which  I  may  have  reason 
to  suppose  he  is  hiding  himself  ?  No.  If  I  should  go 
to  the  house  of  one  of  Hector’s  old  friends  he  would 
kick  me  out  of  doors.  You  must  know  that  in  France 
the  police  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  rogues,  but 
also  with  the  honest  people.” 

M.  Lecoq  always  waxed  warm  on  this  subject;  he 
felt  a  strong  resentment  against  the  injustice  prac¬ 
tised  on  his  profession.  Fortunately,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  most  excited,  the  black  ball  suddenly 
caught  his  eye. 

“  The  devil !  ”  exclaimed  he,  “  I  was  forgetting  Hec¬ 
tor.” 

M.  Plantat,  though  listening  patiently  to  his  com¬ 
panion’s  indignant  utterances,  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  murderer. 

“  You  said  that  we  must  look  for  Tremorel  in  Paris,” 
he  remarked. 

“  And  I  said  truly,”  responded  M.  Lecoq  in  a  calmer 
tone.  “  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  per¬ 
haps  within  two  streets  of  us,  perhaps  in  the  next  house. 
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the  fugitives  are  hid.  But  let’s  go  on  with  our  calcula¬ 
tion  of  probabilities.  Hector  knows  Paris  too  well  to 
hope  to  conceal  himself  even  for  a  week  in  a  hotel  or 
lodging-house ;  he  knows  these  are  too  sharply  watched 
by  the  police.  He  had  plenty  of  time  before  him,  and 
so  arranged  to  hire  apartments  in  some  convenient 
house.” 

“  He  came  to  Paris  three  or  four  times  some  weeks 
ago.” 

“  Then  there’s  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it.  He 
hired  some  apartments  under  a  false  name,  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  to-day  he  is  comfortably  ensconced  in  his 
new  residence.” 

M.  Plantat  seemed  to  feel  extremely  distressed  at 
this. 

“  I  know  it  only  too  well,  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  said  he, 
sadly.  “  You  must  be  right.  But  is  not  the  wretch  thus 
securely  hidden  from  us  ?  Must  we  wait  till  some  acci¬ 
dent  reveals  him  to  us  ?  Can  you  search  one  by  one  all 
the  houses  in  Paris  ?  ” 

The  detective’s  nose  wriggled  under  his  gold  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  observed  it,  and 
took  it  for  a  good  sign,  felt  all  his  hopes  reviving  in 
him. 

“  I’ve  cudgelled  my  brain  in  vain — ”  he  began. 

“  Pardon  me,”  interrupted  M.  Lecoq.  “  Having 
hired  apartments,  Tremorel  naturally  set  about  fur¬ 
nishing  them.” 

“  Evidently.” 

“  Of  course  he  would  furnish  them  sumptuously, 
both  because  he  is  fond  of  luxury  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  because  he  couldn’t  carry  a  young  girl 
from  a  luxurious  home  to  a  garret.  I’d  wager  that 
they  have  as  fine  a  drawing-room  as  that  at  Valfeuillu.” 
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“  Alas !  How  can  that  help  us  ?  ” 

“  Peste !  It  helps  us  much,  my  dear  friend,  as  you 
shall  see.  Hector,  as  he  wished  for  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
pensive  furniture,  did  not  have  recourse  to  a  broker; 
nor  had  he  time  to  go  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
Therefore,  he  simply  went  to  an  upholsterer.” 

“  Some  fashionable  upholsterer - ” 

“  No,  he  would  have  risked  being  recognized.  It  is 
clear  that  he  assumed  a  false  name,  the  same  in  which 
he  had  hired  his  rooms.  He  chose  some  shrewd  and 
humble  upholsterer,  ordered  his  goods,  made  sure  that 
they  would  be  delivered  on  a  certain  day,  and  paid  for 
them.” 

M.  Plantat  could  not  repress  a  joyful  exclamation; 
he  began  to  see  M.  Lecoq’s  drift. 

“  This  merchant,”  pursued  the  latter,  “  must  have 
retained  his  rich  customer  in  his  memory,  this  cus¬ 
tomer  who  did  not  beat  him  down,  and  paid  cash.  If 
he  saw  him  again,  he  would  recognize  him.” 

“  What  an  idea !  ”  cried  M.  Plantat,  delighted. 
“  Let’s  get  photographs  and  portraits  of  Tremorel  as 
quick  as  we  can — let’s  send  a  man  to  Orcival  for  them.” 

M.  Lecoq  smiled  shrewdly  and  proceeded : 

“  Keep  yourself  easy ;  I  have  done  what  was  neces¬ 
sary.  I  slipped  three  of  the  count’s  cartes-de-visite  in 
my  pocket  yesterday  during  the  inquest.  This  morning 
I  took  down,  out  of  the  directory,  the  names  of  all  the 
upholsterers  in  Paris,  and  made  three  lists  of  them. 
At  this  moment  three  of  my  men,  each  with  a  list  and  a 
photograph,  are  going  from  upholsterer  to  upholsterer 
showing  them  the  picture  and  asking  them  if  they 
recognize  it  as  the  portrait  of  one  of  their  customers* 
If  one  of  them  answers  ‘  yes,’  we’ve  got  our  man.” 
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“  And  we  will  get  him !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  pale  with 
emotion. 

“  Not  yet ;  don’t  shout  victory  too  soon.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Hector  was  prudent  enough  not  to  go  to  the 
upholsterer’s  himself.  In  this  case  we  are  beaten  in 
that  direction.  But  no,  he  was  not  so  sly  as  that - ” 

M.  Lecoq  checked  himself.  Janouille,  for  the  third 
time,  opened  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  deep  bass  voice : 

“  Breakfast  is  ready.” 

Janouille  was  a  remarkable  cook;  M.  Plantat  had 
ample  experience  of  the  fact  when  he  began  upon  her 
dishes.  But  he  was  not  hungry,  and  could  not  force 
himself  to  eat ;  he  could  not  think  of  anything  but  a 
plan  which  he  had  to  propose  to  his  host,  and  he  had 
that  oppressive  feeling  which  is  experienced  when  one 
is  about  to  do  something  which  has  been  decided  on 
with  hesitation  and  regret.  The  detective,  who,  like 
all  men  of  great  activity,  was  a  great  eater,  vainly  es¬ 
sayed  to  entertain  his  guest,  and  filled  his  glass  with 
the  choicest  Chateau  Margaux;  the  old  man  sat  silent 
and  sad,  and  only  responded  by  monosyllables.  He 
tried  to  speak  out  and  to  struggle  against  the  hesitation 
he  felt.  He  did  not  think,  when  he  came,  that  he 
should  have  this  reluctance ;  he  had  said  to  himself  that 
he  would  go  in  and  explain  himself.  Did  he  fear  to  be 
ridiculed?  No.  His  passion  was  above  the  fear  of 
sarcasm  or  irony.  And  what  did  he  risk?  Nothing. 
Had  not  M.  Lecoq  already  divined  the  secret  thoughts 
he  dared  not  impart  to  him,  and  read  his  heart  from 
the  first?  He  was  reflecting  thus  when  the  door-bell 
rang.  Janouille  went  to  the  door,  and  speedily  re¬ 
turned  with  the  announcement  that  Goulard  begged  to 
speak  with  M.  Lecoq,  and  asked  if  she  should  admit 
him. 
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“  Certainly.” 

The  chains  clanked  and  the  locks  scraped,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Goulard  made  his  appearance.  He  had  donned  his 
best  clothes,  with  spotless  linen,  and  a  very  high  col¬ 
lar.  He  was  respectful,  and  stood  as  stiffly  as  a  well- 
drilled  grenadier  before  his  sergeant. 

“What  the  deuce  brought  you  here?”  said  M. 
Lecoq,  sternly.  “  And  who  dared  to  give  you  my  ad¬ 
dress?” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Goulard,  visibly  intimidated  by 
his  reception,  “  please  excuse  me ;  I  was  sent  by  Doctor 
Gendron  with  this  letter  for  Monsieur  Plantat.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  M.  Plantat,  “  I  asked  the  doctor,  last 
evening,  to  let  me  know  the  result  of  the  autopsy,  and 
not  knowing  where  I  should  put  up,  took  the  liberty  of 
giving  your  address.” 

M.  Lecoq  took  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  his  guest. 

“  Read  it,  read  it,”  said  the  latter.  “  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  to  conceal.” 

“  All  right ;  but  come  into  the  other  room.  Janouille, 
give  this  man  some  breakfast.  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Goulard,  and  empty  a  bottle  to  my  health.” 

When  the  door  of  the  other  room  was  closed,  M. 
Lecoq  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  and  read : 

“  My  Dear  Plantat  : 

“  You  asked  me  for  a  word,  so  I  scratch  off  a  line  or 
two  which  I  shall  send  to  our  sorcerer’s - ” 

“  Oh,  ho,”  cried  M.  Lecoq.  “  Monsieur  Gendron  is 
too  good,  too  flattering,  really !  ” 

No  matter,  the  compliment  touched  his  heart.  He 
resumed  the  letter: 

“  At  three  this  morning  we  exhumed  poor  Sau- 
vresy’s  body.  I  certainly  deplore  the  frightful  circum- 
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stances  of  this  worthy  man’s  death  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  at 
this  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  efficacy  of  my 
sensitive  paper - ” 

“  Confound  these  men  of  science,”  cried  the  indig¬ 
nant  Plantat.  “  They  are  all  alike !  ” 

“  Why  so  ?  I  can  very  well  comprehend  the  doctor’s 
involuntary  sensations.  Am  I  not  ravished  when  I 
encounter  a  fine  crime  ?  ” 

And  without  waiting  for  his  guest’s  reply,  he  con¬ 
tinued  reading  the  letter : 

“  The  experiments  promised  to  be  all  the  more  con¬ 
clusive  as  aconitine  is  one  of  those  drugs  which  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  most  obstinately  from  analysis.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  thus:  After  heating  the  suspected  substances  in 
twice  their  weight  of  alcohol,  I  drop  the  liquid  gently 
into  a  vase  with  edges  a  little  elevated,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  I  have  placed 
my  tests.  If  my  paper  retains  its  color,  there  is  no 
poison ;  if  it  changes,  the  poison  is  there.  In  this  case 
my  paper  was  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  if  we  were 
not  mistaken,  it  ought  either  to  become  covered  with 
brown  spots,  or  completely  brown.  I  explained  this 
experiment  beforehand  to  the  judge  of  instruction  and 
the  experts  who  were  assisting  me.  Ah,  my  friend, 
what  a  success  I  had !  When  the  first  drops  of  alcohol 
fell,  the  paper  at  once  became  a  dark  brown ;  your  sus¬ 
picions  are  thus  proved  to  be  quite  correct.  The  sub¬ 
stances  which  I  submitted  to  the  test  were  liberally  sat¬ 
urated  with  aconitine.  I  never  obtained  more  decisive 
results  in  my  laboratory.  I  expect  that  my  conclusions 
will  be  disputed  in  court ;  but  I  have  means  of  verify¬ 
ing  them,  so  that  I  shall  surely  confound  all  the 
chemists  who  oppose  me.  I  think,  my  dear  friend, 
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that  you  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  satisfaction  I 
feel - ” 

M.  Plantat  lost  patience. 

“  This  is  unheard-of !  ”  cried  he.  “  Incredible ! 
Would  you  say,  now,  that  this  poison  which  he  found 
in  Sauvresy’s  body  was  stolen  from  his  own  labora¬ 
tory?  Why,  that  body  is  nothing  more  to  him  than 
‘  suspected  matter !  ’  And  he  already  imagines  himself 
discussing  the  merits  of  his  sensitive  paper  in  court !  ” 

“  He  has  reason  to  look  for  antagonists  in  court.” 

“  And  meanwhile  he  makes  his  experiments,  and 
analyzes  with  the  coolest  blood  in  the  world;  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  abominable  cooking,  boiling  and  filtering, 
and  preparing  his  arguments - !  ” 

M.  Lecoq  did  not  share  in  his  friend’s  indignation; 
he  was  not  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  a  bitter  struggle  in 
court,  and  he  imagined  a  great  scientific  duel,  like  that 
between  Orfila  and  Raspail,  the  provincial  and  Pari¬ 
sian  chemists. 

"  If  Tremorel  has  the  face  to  deny  his  part  in  Sau¬ 
vresy’s  murder,”  said  he,  “  we  shall  have  a  superb  trial 
of  it.” 

This  word  “  trial  ”  put  an  end  to  M.  Plantat’s  long 
hesitation. 

“  We  mustn’t  have  any  trial,”  cried  he. 

The  old  man’s  violence,  from  one  who  was  usually 
so  calm  and  self-possessed,  seemed  to  amaze  M.  Lecoq. 

“  Ah  ha,”  thought  he,  “  I’m  going  to  know  all.”  He 
added  aloud : 

“  What,  no  trial  ?  ” 

M.  Plantat  had  turned  whiter  than  a  sheet;  he  was 
trembling,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse,  as  if  broken  by 
sobs. 

“  I  would  give  my  fortune,”  resumed  he,  “  to  avoid 
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a  trial — every  centime  of  it,  though  it  doesn’t  amount 
to  much.  But  how  can  we  secure  this  wretch  Tremorel 
from  a  conviction?  What  subterfuge  shall  we  invent? 
You  alone,  my  friend,  can  advise  me  in  the  frightful 
extremity  to  which  you  see  me  reduced,  and  aid  me  to 
accomplish  what  I  wish.  If  there  is  any  way  in  the 
world,  you  will  find  it  and  save  me - ” 

“  But,  my - ” 

“  Pardon — hear  n»e,  and  you  will  comprehend  me. 
I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  as  I  would  be  with 
myself ;  and  you  will  see  the  reason  of  my  hesitation, 
my  silence,  in  short,  of  all  my  conduct  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  crime.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“  It’s  a  sad  history,  Lecoq.  I  had  reached  an  age  at 
which  a  man’s  career  is,  as  they  say,  finished,  when  I 
suddenly  lost  my  wife  and  my  two  sons,  my  whole  joy, 
my  whole  hope  in  this  world.  I  found  myself  alone  in 
life,  more  lost  than  the  shipwrecked  man  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  without  a  plank  to  sustain  me.  I  was  a  soul¬ 
less  body,  when  chance  brought  me  to  settle  down  at 
Orcival.  There  I  saw  Laurence;  she  was  just  fifteen, 
and  never  lived  there  a  creature  who  united  in  herself 
so  much  intelligence,  grace,  innocence,  and  beauty. 
Courtois  became  my  friend,  and  soon  Laurence  was 
like  a  daughter  to  me.  I  doubtless  loved  her  then,  but 
I  did  not  confess  it  to  myself,  for  I  did  not  read  my 
heart  clearly.  She  was  so  young,  and  I  had  gray  hairs ! 
I  persuaded  myself  that  my  love  for  her  was  like  that 
of  a  father,  and  it  was  as  a  father  that  she  cherished 
me.  Ah,  I  passed  many  a  delicious  hour  listening  to 
her  gentle  prattle  and  her  innocent  confidences ;  I  was 
happy  when  I  saw  her  skipping  about  in  my  garden, 
picking  the  roses  I  had  reared  for  her,  and  laying  waste 
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my  parterres ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  existence  is  a 
precious  gift  from  God.  My  dream  then  was  to  follow 
her  through  life.  I  fancied  her  wedded  to  some  good 
man  who  made  her  happy,  while  I  remained  the  friend 
of  the  wife,  after  having  been  the  confidant  of  the 
maiden.  I  took  good  care  of  my  fortune,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable,  because  I  thought  of  her  children,  and 
wished  to  hoard  up  treasures  for  them.  Poor,  poor 
Laurence !  ”  ' 

M.  Lecoq  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  rubbed  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease.  He  was  really 
much  more  touched  than  he  wished  to  appear. 

“  One  day,”  pursued  the  old  man,  “  my  friend  Cour- 
tois  spoke  to  me  of  her  marriage  with  Tremorel ;  then 
I  measured  the  depth  of  my  love.  I  felt  terrible 
agonies  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  it  was  like  a 
long-smothered  fire  which  suddenly  breaks  forth  and 
devours  everything.  To  be  old,  and  to  love  a  child !  '  I 
thought  I  was  going  crazy;  I  tried  to  reason,  to  up¬ 
braid  myself,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  What  can  reason 
or  irony  do  against  passion?  I  kept  silent  and  suf¬ 
fered.  To  crown  all,  Laurence  selected  me  as  her  con¬ 
fidant — what  torture !  She  came  to  me  to  talk  of  Hec¬ 
tor  ;  she  admired  in  him  all  that  seemed  to  her  superior 
to  other  men,  so  that  none  could  be  compared  with 
him.  She  was  enchanted  with  his  bold  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  and  thought  everything  he  said  sublime.” 

“  Did  you  know  what  a  wretch  Tremorel  was?  ” 

“  Alas,  I  did  not  yet  know  it.  What  was  this  man 
who  lived  at  Valfeuillu  to  me?  But  from  the  day  that 
I  learned  that  he  was  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  most 
precious  treasure,  I  began  to  study  him.  I  should  have 
been  somewhat  consoled  if  I  had  found  him  worthy  of 
her ;  so  I  dogged  him,  as  you,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  cling  to 
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the  criminal  whom  you  are  pursuing.  I  went  often  to 
Paris  to  learn  what  I  could  of  his  past  life;  I  became 
a  detective,  and  went  about  questioning  everybody  who 
had  known  him,  and  the  more  I  heard  of  him  the  more 
I  despised  him.  It  was  thus  that  I  found  out  his  in¬ 
terviews  with  Jenny  and  his  relations  with  Bertha.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  divulge  them  ?  ” 

“  Honor  commanded  silence.  Had  I  a  right  to  dis¬ 
honor  my  friend  and  ruin  his  happiness  and  life,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  ridiculous,  hopeless  love  ?  I  kept  my  own 
counsel  after  speaking  to  Courtois  about  Jenny,  at 
which  he  only  laughed.  When  I  hinted  something 
against  Hector  to  Laurence,  she  almost  ceased  coming 
to  see  me.” 

“  Ah !  I  shouldn’t  have  had  either  your  patience  or 
your  generosity.” 

“  Because  you  are  not  as  old  as  I,  Monsieur  Lecoq. 
Oh,  I  cruelly  hated  this  Tremorel !  I  said  to  myself, 
when  I  saw  three  women  of  such  different  characters 
smitten  with  him,  ‘  what  is  there  in  him  to  be  so 
loved?’” 

“  Yes,”  answered  M.  Lecoq,  responding  to  a  secret 
thought,  “women  often  err;  they  don’t  judge  men  as 
we  do.” 

“  Many  a  time,”  resumed  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
“  I  thought  of  provoking  him  to  fight  with  me,  that  I 
might  kill  him ;  but  then  Laurence  would  not  have 
looked  at  me  any  more.  However,  I  should  perhaps 
have  spoken  at  last,  had  not  Sauvresy  fallen  ill  and 
died.  I  knew  that  he  had  made  his  wife  and  Tremorel 
swear  to  marry  each  other ;  I  knew  that  a  terrible  rea¬ 
son  forced  them  to  keep  their  oath ;  and  I  thought  Lau¬ 
rence  saved.  Alas,  on  the  contrary  she  was  lost !  One 
evening,  as  I  was  passing  the  mayor’s  house,  I  saw  a 
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man  getting  over  the  wall  into  the  garden ;  it  was  Trem- 
orel.  I  recognized  him  perfectly.  I  was  beside  my¬ 
self  with  rage,  and  swore  that  I  would  wait  and  mur¬ 
der  him.  I  did  wait,  but  he  did  not  come  out  that 
night.” 

M.  Plantat  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  his  heart  bled 
at  the  recollection  of  that  night  of  anguish,  the  whole 
of  which  he  had  passed  in  waiting  for  a  man  in  order 
to  kill  him.  M.  Lecoq  trembled  with  indignation. 

“  This  Tremorel,”  cried  he,  “  is  the  most  abominable 
of  scoundrels.  There  is  no  excuse  for  his  infamies  and 
crimes.  And  yet  you  want  to  save  him  from  trial,  the 
galleys,  the  scaffold  which  await  him.” 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment  before  replying.  Of 
the  thoughts  which  now  crowded  tumultuously  in  his 
mind,  he  did  not  know  which  to  utter  first.  Words 
seemed  powerless  to  betray  his  sensations;  he  wanted 
to  express  all  that  he  felt  in  a  single  sentence. 

“What  matters  Tremorel  to  me?”  said  he  at  last. 
“  Do  you  think  I  care  about  him  ?  I  don’t  care  whether 
he  lives  or  dies,  whether  he  succeeds  in  flying  or  ends 
his  life  some  morning  in  the  Place  Roquette.” 

“  Then  why  have  you  such  a  horror  of  a  trial  ?  ” 

“  Because - ” 

“  Are  you  a  friend  to  his  family,  and  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  great  name  which  he  has  covered  with  mud 
and  devoted  to  infamy?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  am  anxious  for  Laurence,  my  friend ;  the 
thought  of  her  never  leaves  me.” 

“  But  she  is  not  his  accomplice;" she  is  totally  igno¬ 
rant — there’s  no  doubt  of  it — that  he  has  killed  his 
wife.” 

“  Yes,”  resumed  M.  Plantat,  “  Laurence  is  inno¬ 
cent  ;  she  is  only  the  victim  of  an  odious  villain.  It  is 
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none  the  less  true,  though,  that  she  would  be  more 
cruelly  punished  than  he.  If  Tremorel  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  she  will  have  to  appear  too,  as  a  witness, 
if  not  as  a  prisoner.  And  who  knows  that  her  truth  will 
not  be  suspected  ?  She  will  be  asked  whether  she  really 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  project  to  murder  Bertha,  and 
whether  she  did  not  encourage  it.  Bertha  was  her 
rival ;  it  were  natural  to  suppose  that  she  hated  her.  If 
I  were  the  judge  I  should  not  hesitate  to  include  Lau¬ 
rence  in  the  indictment.” 

“  With  our  aid  she  will  prove  victoriously  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  all,  and  has  been  outrageously  de¬ 
ceived.” 

“  May  be ;  but  will  she  be  any  the  less  dishonored  and 
forever  lost  ?  Must  she  not,  in  that  case,  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic,  answer  the  judge’s  questions,  and  narrate  the  story 
of  her  shame  and  misfortunes?  Must  not  she  say 
where,  when,  and  how  she  fell,  and  repeat  the  villain’s 
words  to  her  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  of  her  own  free 
will  she  compelled  herself  to  announce  her  suicide  at 
the  risk  of  killing  her  parents  with  grief  ?  No.  Then 
she  must  explain  what  menaces  forced  her  to  do  this, 
which  surely  was  not  her  own  idea.  And  worse  than 
all,  she  will  be  compelled  to  confess  her  love  for  Trem¬ 
orel.” 

“  No,”  answered  the  detective.  “  Let  us  not  exag¬ 
gerate  anything.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  justice 
is  most  considerate  with  the  innocent  victims  of  affairs 
of  this  sort.” 

“Consideration?  Eh!  Could  justice  protect  her, 
even  if  it  would,  from  the  publicity  in  which  trials  are 
conducted?  You  might  touch  the  magistrates’  hearts; 
but  there  are  fifty  journalists  who,  since  this  crime, 
have  been  cutting  their  pens  and  getting  their  paper 
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ready.  Do  you  think  that,  to  please  us,  they  would 
suppress  the  scandalous  proceedings  which  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  which  the  noble  name  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  would  make  a  great  sensation?  Does  not  this 
case  unite  every  feature  which  gives  success  to  judicial 
dramas?  Oh,  there’s  nothing  wanting,  neither  un¬ 
worthy  passion,  nor  poison,  nor  vengeance,  nor  mur¬ 
der.  Laurence  represents  in  it  the  romantic  and  senti¬ 
mental  element;  she — my  darling  girl — will  become  a 
heroine  of  the  assizes;  it  is  she  who  will  attract  the 
readers  of  the  Police  Gazette;  the  reporters  will  tell 
when  she  blushes  and  when  she  weeps ;  they  will  rival 
each  other  in  describing  her  toilet  and  bearing.  Then 
there  will  be  the  photographers  besieging  her,  and  if 
she  refuses  to  sit,  portraits  of  some  hussy  of  the  street 
will  be  sold  as  hers.  She  will  yearn  to  hide  herself — 
but  where  ?  Can  a  few  locks  and  bars  shelter  her  from 
eager  curiosity?  She  will  become  famous.  What 
shame  and  misery!  If  she  is  to  be  saved,  Monsieur 
Lecoq,  her  name  must  not  be  spoken.  I  ask  of  you,  is  it 
possible  ?  Answer  me.” 

The  old  man  was  very  violent,  yet  his  speech  was 
simple,  devoid  of  the  pompous  phrases  of  passion. 
Anger  lit  up  his  eyes  with  a  strange  fire ;  he  seemed 
young  again — he  loved,  and  defended  his  beloved. 

M.  Lecoq  was  silent ;  his  companion  insisted. 

“  Answer  me.” 

“  Who  knows?” 

“  Why  seek  to  mislead  me  ?  Haven’t  I  as  well  as  you 
had  experience  in  these  things?  If  Tremorel  is 
brought  to  trial,  all  is  over  with  Laurence.  And  I  love 
her!  Yes,  I  dare  to  confess  it  to  you,  and  let  you  see 
the  depth  of  my  grief,  I  love  her  now  as  I  have  never 
loved  her.  She  is  dishonored,  an  object  of  contempt, 
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perhaps  still  adores  this  wretch — what  matters  it?  I 
love  her  a  thousand  times  more  than  before  her  fall,  for 
then  I  loved  her  without  hope,  while  now - ” 

He  stopped,  shocked  at  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
His  eyes  fell  before  M.  Lecoq’s  steady  gaze,  and  he 
blushed  for  this  shameful  yet  human  hope  that  he  had 
betrayed. 

“  You  know  all,  now,”  resumed  he,  in  a  calmer  tone ; 
“  consent  to  aid  me,  won’t  you  ?  Ah,  if  you  only  would, 
I  should  not  think  I  had  repaid  you  were  I  to  give  you 
half  my  fortune — and  I  am  rich - ” 

M.  Lecoq  stopped  him  with  a  haughty  gesture. 

“  Enough,  Monsieur  Plantat,”  said  he,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  “  I  can  do  a  service  to  a  person  whom  I  esteem, 
love  and  pity  with  all  my  soul ;  but  I  cannot  sell  such 
a  service.” 

“  Believe  that  I  did  not  wish - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  wished  to  pay  me.  Oh,  don’t  excuse 
yourself,  don’t  deny  it.  There  are  professions,  I  know, 
in  which  manhood  and  integrity  seem  to  count  for 
nothing.  Why  offer  me  money?  What  reason  have 
you  for  judging  me  so  mean  as  to  sell  my  favors  ?  You 
are  like  the  rest,  who  can’t  fancy  what  a  man  in  my 
position  is.  If  I  wanted  to  be  rich — richer  than  you — 
I  could  be  so  in  a  fortnight.  Don’t  you  see  that  I  hold 
in  my  hands  the  honor  and  lives  of  fifty  people?  Do 
you  think  I  tell  all  I  know?  I  have  here,”  added  he, 
tapping  his  forehead,  “  twenty  secrets  that  I  could  sell 
to-morrow,  if  I  would,  for  a  plump  hundred  thousand 
apiece.” 

He  was  indignant,  but  beneath  his  anger  a  certain 
sad  resignation  might  be  perceived.  He  had  often  to 
reject  such  offers. 

“  If  you  go  and  resist  this  prejudice  established  for 
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ages,  and  say  that  a  detective  is  honest  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  that  he  is  tenfold  more  honest  than  any  mer¬ 
chant  or  notary,  because  he  has  tenfold  the  temptations, 
without  the  benefits  of  his  honesty;  if  you  say  this, 
they’ll  laugh  in  your  face.  I  could  get  together  to-mor¬ 
row,  with  impunity,  without  any  risk,  at  least  a  million. 
Who  would  mistrust  it  ?  I  have  a  conscience,  it’s  true ; 
but  a  little  consideration  for  these  things  would  not  be 
unpleasant.  When  it  would  be  so  easy  for  me  to 
divulge  what  I  know  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
trust  me,  or  things  which  I  have  surprised,  there  is 
perhaps  a  merit  in  holding  my  tongue.  And  still,  the 
first  man  who  should  come  along  to-morrow — a  default¬ 
ing  banker,  a  ruined  merchant,  a  notary  who  has  gam¬ 
bled  on  ’change — would  feel  himself  compromised  by 
walking  up  the  boulevard  with  me !  A  policeman — fie ! 
But  old  Tabaret  used  to  say  to  me,  that  the  contempt 
of  such  people  was  only  one  form  of  fear.” 

M.  Plantat  was  dismayed.  How  could  he,  a  man  of 
delicacy,  prudence  and  finesse,  have  committed  such  an 
awkward  mistake?  He  had  just  cruelly  wounded  this 
man,  who  was  so  well  disposed  toward  him,  and  he 
had  everything  to  fear  from  his  resentment. 

“  Far  be  it  from  me,  dear  friend,”  he  commenced, 
“  to  intend  the  offence  you  imagine.  You  have  misun¬ 
derstood  an  insignificant  phrase,  which  I  let  escape 
carelessly,  and  had  no  meaning  at  all.” 

M.  Lecoq  grew  calmer. 

“  Perhaps  so.  You  will  forgive  my  being  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  as  I  am  more  exposed  to  insults  than  most 
people.  Let’s  leave  the  subject,  which  is  a  painful  one, 
and  return  to  Tremorel.” 

M.  Plantat  was  just  thinking  whether  he  should  dare 
to  broach  his  projects  again,  and  he  was  singularly 
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touched  by  M.  Lecoq’s  delicately  resuming  the  subject 
of  them. 

“  I  have  only  to  await  your  decision,”  said  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace. 

“  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq, 
“  that  you  are  asking  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  one 
which  is  contrary  to  my  duty,  which  commands  me  to 
search  for  Tremorel,  to  arrest  him,  and  deliver  him  up 
to  justice.  You  ask  me  to  protect  him  from  the 
law - ” 

“  In  the  name  of  an  innocent  creature  whom  you  will 
thereby  save.” 

“  Once  in  my  life  I  sacrificed  my  duty.  I  could  not 
resist  the  tears  of  a  poor  old  mother,  who  clung  to  my 
knees  and  implored  pardon  for  her  son.  To-day  I  am 
going  to  exceed  my  right,  and  to  risk  an  attempt  for 
which  my  conscience  will  perhaps  reproach  me.  I 
yield  to  your  entreaty.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Lecoq,  how  grateful  I  am !  ”  cried  M. 
Plantat,  transported  with  joy. 

But  the  detective  remained  grave,  almost  sad,  and 
reflected. 

“  Don’t  let  us  encourage  a  hope  which  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed,”  he  resumed.  “  I  have  but  one  means  of 
keeping  a  criminal  like  Tremorel  out  of  the  courts;  will 
it  succeed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes.  If  you  wish  it,  it  will !  ” 

M.  Lecoq  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  old  man’s 
faith. 

“  I  am  certainly  a  clever  detective,”  said  he.  “  But  I 
am  only  a  man  after  all,  and  I  can’t  answer  for  the 
actions  of  another  man.  All  depends  upon  Hector.  If 
it  were  another  criminal,  I  should  say  I  was  sure.  I  am 
doubtful  about  him,  I  frankly  confess.  We  ought, 
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above  all,  to  count  upon  the  firmness  of  Mademoiselle 
Courtois ;  can  we,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  She  is  firmness  itself.” 

“  Then  there’s  hope.  But  can  we  really  suppress  this 
affair?  What  will  happen  when  Sauvresy’s  narrative 
is  found?  It  must  be  concealed  somewhere  in  Val- 
feuillu,  and  Tremorel,  at  least,  did  not  find  it.” 

“  It  will  not  be  found,”  said  M.  Plantat,  quickly. 

“  You  think  so?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

M.  Lecoq  gazed  intently  at  his  companion,  and  sim¬ 
ply  said : 

“  Ah !  ” 

But  this  is  what  he  thought :  “  At  last  I  am  going  to 
find  out  where  the  manuscript  which  we  heard  read  the 
other  night,  and  which  is  in  two  handwritings,  came 
from.” 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  M.  Plantat  went  on : 

“  I  have  put  my  life  in  your  hands,  Monsieur  Lecoq ; 
I  can,  of  course,  confide  my  honor  to  you.  I  know  you. 
I  know  that,  happen  what  may - ” 

“  I  shall  keep  my  mouth  shut,  on  my  honor.” 

“  Very  well.  The  day  that  I  caught  Tremorel  at  the 
mayor’s,  I  wished  to  verify  the  suspicions  I  had,  and 
so  I  broke  the  seal  of  Sauvresy’s  package  of  papers.” 

“  And  you  did  not  use  them  ?  ” 

“  I  was  dismayed  at  my  abuse  of  confidence.  Be¬ 
sides,  had  I  the  right  to  deprive  poor  Sauvresy,  who 
was  dying  in  order  to  avenge  himself,  of  his  ven¬ 
geance  ?  ” 

“  But  you  gave  the  papers  to  Madame  de  Trem¬ 
orel  ?  ” 

“  True;  but  Bertha  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  her.  About  a  fortnight  before 
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her  death  she  came  and  confided  to  me  her  husband’s 
manuscript,  which  she  had  taken  care  to  complete.  I 
broke  the  seals  and  read  it,  to  see  if  he  had  died  a  violent 
death.” 

“  Why,  then,  didn’t  you  tell  me  ?  Why  did  you  let 
me  hunt,  hesitate,  grope  about - ” 

“  I  love  Laurence,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  and  to  deliver 
up  Tremorel  was  to  open  an  abyss  between  her  and 
me.” 

The  detective  bowed.  “  The  deuce,”  thought  he, 
“  the  old  justice  is  shrewd — as  shrewd  as  I  am.  Well, 
I  like  him,  and  I’m  going  to  give  him  a  surprise.” 

M.  Plantat  yearned  to  question  his  host  and  to  know 
what  the  sole  means  of  which  he  spoke  were,  which 
might  be  successful  in  preventing  a  trial  and  saving 
Laurence,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 

The  detective  bent  over  his  desk  lost  in  thought.  He 
hvld  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  mechanically  drew  fan¬ 
tastic  figures  on  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  which 
lay  before  him.  He  suddenly  came  out  of  his  revery. 
He  had  just  solved  a  last  difficulty;  his  plan  was  now 
entire  and  complete.  He  glanced  at  the  clock. 

“  Two  o’clock,”  cried  he,  “  and  I  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  between  three  and  four  with  Madame  Charman 
about  Jenny.” 

“  I  am  at  your  disposal,”  returned  his  guest. 

“  All  right.  When  Jenny  is  disposed  of  we  must 
look  after  Tremorel;  so  let’s  take  our  measures  to 
finish  it  up  to-day.” 

“  What !  do  you  hope  to  do  everything  to-day— — ” 

“  Certainly.  Rapidity  is  above  all  necessary  in  our 
profession.  It  often  takes  a  month  to  regain  an  hour 
lost.  We’ve  a  chance  now  of  catching  Hector  by  sur¬ 
prise;  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.  Either  we  shall 
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have  him  within  four-and-twenty  hours  or  we  must 
change  our  batteries.  Each  of  my  three  men  has  a  car¬ 
riage  and  a  good  horse ;  they  may  be  able  to  finish  with 
the  upholsterers  within  an  hour  from  now.  If  I  calcu¬ 
late  aright,  we  shall  have  the  address  in  an  hour,  or  at 
most  in  two  hours,  and  then  we  will  act.” 

Lecoq,  as  he  spoke,  took  a  sheet  of  paper  surmounted 
by  his  arms  out  of  his  portfolio,  and  rapidly  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  lines. 

“  See  here,”  said  he,  “  what  I’ve  written  to  one  of  my 
lieutenants.” 

“  Monsieur  Job — 

“  Get  together  six  or  eight  of  our  men  at  once  and 
take  them  to  the  wine  merchant’s  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Martyrs  and  the  Rue  Lamartine;  await  my 
orders  there.” 

“  Why  there  and  not  here  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  must  avoid  needless  excursions.  At 
the  place  I  have  designated  we  are  only  two  steps  from 
Madame  Charman’s  and  near  Tremorel’s  retreat;  for 
the  wretch  has  hired  his  rooms  in  the  quarter  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette.” 

M.  Plantat  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

The  detective  smiled,  as  if  the  question  seemed 
foolish  to  him. 

“  Don’t  you  recollect  that  the  envelope  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  Mademoiselle  Courtois  to  her  family  to 
announce  her  suicide  bore  the  Paris  postmark,  and  that 
of  the  branch  office  of  Rue  St.  Lazare  ?  Now  listen  to 
this :  On  leaving  her  aunt’s  house,  Laurence  must  have 
gone  directly  to  Tremorel’s  apartments,  the  address  of 
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which  he  had  given  her,  and  where  he  had  promised 
to  meet  her  on  Thursday  morning.  She  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter,  then,  in  his  apartments.  Can  we  admit  that  she  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  post  the  letter  in  another  quar¬ 
ter  than  that  in  which  she  was  ?  It  is  at  least  probable 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  terrible  reasons  which  Tre- 
morel  had  to  fear  a  search  and  pursuit.  Had  Hector 
foresight  enough  to  suggest  this  trick  to  her?  No, 
for  if  he  wasn’t  a  fool  he  would  have  told  her  to  post  the 
letter  somewhere  outside  of  Paris.  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  possible  that  it  was  posted  anywhere  else  than 
at  the  nearest  branch  office.” 

These  suppositions  were  so  simple  that  M.  Plantat 
wondered  he  had  not  thought  of  them  before.  But  men 
do  not  see  clearly  in  affairs  in  which  they  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  ;  passion  dims  the  eyes,  as  heat  in  a  room  dims 
a  pair  of  spectacles.  He  had  lost,  with  his  coolness,  a 
part  of  his  clearsightedness.  His  anxiety  was  very 
great ;  for  he  thought  M.  Lecoq  had  a  singular  mode  of 
keeping  his  promise. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  he  could  not  help  remarking,  “  that 
if  you  wish  to  keep  Hector  from  trial,  the  men  you 
have  summoned  together  will  be  more  embarrassing 
than  useful.” 

M.  Lecoq  thought  that  his  guest’s  tone  and  look  be¬ 
trayed  a  certain  doubt,  and  was  irritated  by  it. 

“Do  you  distrust  me,  Monsieur  Plantat?” 

The  old  man  tried  to  protest. 

“  Believe  me - ” 

“  You  have  my  word,”  resumed  M.  Lecoq,  “  and  if 
you  knew  me  better  you  would  know  that  I  always  keep 
it  when  I  have  given  it.  I  have  told  you  that  I  would  do 
my  best  to  save  Mademoiselle  Laurence ;  but  remember 
that  I  have  promised  you  my  assistance,  not  absolute 
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success.  Let  me,  then,  take  such  measures  as  I  think 
best.” 

So  saying,  he  rang  for  Janouille. 

“  Here’s  a  letter,”  said  he  when  she  appeared, 
“  which  must  be  sent  to  Job  at  once.” 

“  I  will  carry  it.” 

“  By  no  means.  You  will  be  pleased  to  remain  here 
and  wait  for  the  men  that  I  sent  out  this  morning.  As 
they  come  in,  send  them  to  the  wine  merchant’s  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs ;  you  know  it — opposite 
the  church.  They’ll  find  a  numerous  company  there.” 

As  he  gave  his  orders,  he  took  off  his  gown,  assumed 
a  long  black  coat,  and  carefully  adjusted  his  wig. 

“Will  Monsieur  be  back  this  evening?”  asked 
Janouille. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  And  if  anybody  comes  from  over  yonder?  ” 

“  Over  yonder  ”  with  a  detective,  always  means  “  the 
house  ” — otherwise  the  prefecture  of  police. 

“  Say  that  I  am  out  on  the  Corbeil  affaii.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  soon  ready.  He  had  the  air,  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  manners  of  a  highly  respectable  chief  clerk 
of  fifty.  Gold  spectacles,  an  umbrella,  everything  about 
him  exhaled  an  odor  of  the  ledger. 

“  Now,”  said  he  to  M.  Plantat.  “  Let’s  hurry  away.” 

Goulard,  who  had  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  hero  in  the  dining-room. 

“  Ah  ha,  old  fellow,”  said  M.  Lecoq.  “  So  you’ve 
had  a  few  words  with  my  wine.  How  do  you  find  it  ?  ” 

“  Delicious,  my  chief ;  perfect — that  is  to  say,  a  true 
nectar.” 

“  It’s  cheered  you  up,  I  hope.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  my  chief.” 

“  Then  you  may  follow  us  a  few  steps  and  mount 
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guard  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  you  see  us  go  in. 
I  shall  probably  have  to  confide  a  pretty  little  girl  to 
your  care  whom  you  will  carry  to  Monsieur  Domini. 
And  open  your  eyes ;  for  she’s  a  sly  creature,  and  very 
apt  to  inveigle  you  on  the  way  and  slip  through  your 
fingers.” 

They  went  out,  and  Janouille  stoutly  barricaded  her¬ 
self  behind  them. 


XXV 

Whosoever  needs  a  loan  of  money,  or  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes  in  the  top  of  the  fashion,  a  pair  of  ladies’ 
boots,  or  an  Indian  cashmere,  a  porcelain  table  service 
or  a  good  picture;  whosoever  desires  diamonds,  cur¬ 
tains,  laces,  a  house  in  the  country,  or  a  provision  of 
wood  for  winter  fires — may  procure  all  these,  and  many 
other  things  besides,  at  Mme.  Charman’s. 

Mme.  Charman  lives  at  136,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  on  the  first  story  above  the  ground-floor.  Her 
customers  must  give  madame  some  guarantee  of  their 
credit;  a  woman,  if  she  be  young  and  pretty,  may  be 
accommodated  at  madame’s  at  the  reasonable  rate  of 
two  hundred  per  cent,  interest.  Madame  has,  at  these 
rates,  considerable  custom,  and  yet  has  not  made  a 
large  fortune.  She  must  necessarily  risk  a  great  deal, 
and  bears  heavy  losses  as  well  as  receives  large  profits. 
Then  she  is,  as  she  is  pleased  to  say,  too  honest ;  and 
true  enough,  she  is  honest — she  would  rather  sell  her 
dress  off  her  back  than  let  her  signature  go  to  protest. 

Madame  is  a  blonde,  slight,  gentle,  and  not  wanting 
in  a  certain  distinction  of  manner ;  she  invariably  wears, 
whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  a  black  silk  dress. 
They  say  she  has  a  husband,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen 
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him,  which  does  not  prevent  his  reputation  for  good 
conduct  from  being  above  suspicion.  However,  honor¬ 
able  as  may  be  Mme.  Charman’s  profession,  she  has 
more  than  once  had  business  with  M.  Lecoq;  she  has 
need  of  him,  and  fears  him  as  she  does  fire.  She,  there¬ 
fore,  welcomed  the  detective  and  his  companion — 
whom  she  took  for  one  of  his  colleagues-^-somewhat  as 
the  supernumerary  of  a  theatre  would  greet  his  man¬ 
ager  if  the  latter  chanced  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  lodgings. 

She  was  expecting  them.  When  they  rang,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  greeted 
M.  Lecoq  graciously  and  smilingly.  She  conducted 
them  into  her-  drawing-room,  invited  them  to  sit  in  her 
best  arm-chairs,  and  pressed  some  refreshments  upon 
them. 

“  I  see,  dear  Madame,”  began  M.  Lecoq,  “  that  you 
have  received  my  little  note.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  early  this  morning;  I  was 
not  up.” 

“  Very  good.  And  have  you  been  so  kind  as  to  do  the 
service  I  asked  ?  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask  me,  when  you  know  that  I  would 
go  through  the  fire  for  you  ?  I  set  about  it  at  once,  get¬ 
ting  up  expressly  for  the  purpose.” 

“  Then  you’ve  got  the  address  of  Pelagie  Taponnet, 
called  Jenny  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  returned  Mme.  Charman,  with  an 
obsequious  bow.  “  If  I  were  the  kind  of  woman  to 
magnify  my  services,  I  would  tell  you  what  trouble  it 
cost  me  to  find  this  address,  and  how  I  ran  all  over  Paris 
and  spent  ten  francs  in  cab  hire.” 

“  Well,  let’s  come  to  the  point.” 
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“  The  truth  is,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Jenny  day  before  yesterday/’ 

“  You  are  joking !  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
she  is  a  very  courageous  and  honest  girl.” 

“Really!” 

“  She  is,  indeed.  Why,  she  has  owed  me  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  francs  for  two  years.  I  hardly  thought 
the  debt  worth  much,  as  you  may  imagine.  But  Jenny 
came  to  me  day  before  yesterday  all  out  of  breath  and 
told  me  that  she  had  inherited  some  money,  and  had 
brought  me  what  she  owed  me.  And  she  was  not  jok¬ 
ing,  either;  for  her  purse  was  full  of  bank  notes,  and 
she  paid  me  the  whole  of  my  bill.  She’s  a  good  girl !  ” 
added  Mme.  Charman,  as  if  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  her  encomium. 

M.  Lecoq  exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  the 
old  justice;  the  same  idea  struck  them  both  at  the  same 
moment.  These  bank-notes  could  only  be  the  payment 
for  some  important  service  rendered  by  Jenny  to  Trem- 
orel.  M.  Lecoq,  however,  wished  for  more  precise  in¬ 
formation. 

“  What  was  Jenny’s  condition  before  this  windfall  ?  ” 
asked  he. 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  she  was  in  a  dreadful  condi¬ 
tion.  Since  the  count  deserted  her  she  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  falling  lower  and  lower.  She  sold  all  she  had 
piece  by  piece.  At  last,  she  mixed  with  the  worst  kind 
of  people,  drank  absinthe,  they  say,  and  had  nothing  to 
put  to  her  back.  When  she  got  any  money  she  spent  it 
on  a  parcel  of  hussies  instead  of  buying  clothes.” 

“  And  where  is  she  living?  ” 

“  Right  by,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Vintimille.” 
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“  If  that  is  so,”  replied  M.  Lecoq,  severely,  “  I  am 
astonished  that  she  is  not  here.” 

“  It’s  not  my  fault,  dear  Monsieur  Lecoq ;  I  know 
where  the  nest  is,  but  not  where  the  bird  is.  She  was 
away  this  morning  when  I  sent  for  her.” 

“  The  deuce !  But  then — it’s  very  annoying;  I  must 
hunt  her  up  at  once.” 

“  You  needn’t  disturb  yourself.  Jenny  ought  to  re¬ 
turn  before  four  o’clock,  and  one  of  my  girls  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  with  orders  to  bring  her  here  as  soon  as  she 
comes  in,  without  even  letting  her  go  up  to  her  room.” 

“  We’ll  wait  for  her  then.” 

M.  Lecoq  and  his  friend  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  Mme.  Charman  suddenly  got  up. 

“  I  hear  my  girl’s  step  on  the  stairs,”  said  she. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  answered  M.  Lecoq,  “  if  it  is  she, 
manage  to  make  Jenny  think  that  it  was  you  who  sent 
for  her;  we  will  seem  to  have  come  in  by  the  merest 
chance.” 

Mme.  Charman  responded  by  a  gesture  of  assent. 
She  was  going  towards  the  door  when  the  detective  de¬ 
tained  her  by  the  arm. 

“  One  word  more.  When  you  see  me  fairly  engaged 
in  conversation  with  her,  please  be  so  good  as  to  go  and 
overlook  your  work-people  in  the  shops.  What  I  have 
to  say  will  not  interest  you  in  the  least.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  But  no  trickery,  you  know.  I  know  where  the 
closet  of  your  bedroom  is,  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
everything  that  is  said  here  may  be  overheard  in  it.” 

Mme.  Charman’s  emissary  opened  the  door;  there 
was  a  loud  rustling  of  silks  along  the  corridor;  and 
Jenny  appeared  in  all  her  glory.  She  was  no  longer  the 
fresh  and  pretty  minx  whom  Hector  had  known — 
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the  provoking  large-eyed  Parisian  demoiselle,  with 
haughty  head  and  petulant  grace.  A  single  year  had 
withered  her,  as  a  too  hot  summer  does  the  roses,  and 
had  destroyed  her  fragile  beauty  beyond  recall.  She 
was  not  twenty,  and  still  it  was  hard  to  discern  that  she 
had  been  charming,  and  was  yet  young.  For  she  had 
grown  old  like  vice;  her  worn  features  and  hollow 
cheeks  betrayed  the  dissipations  of  her  life;  her  eyes 
had  lost  their  long,  languishing  lids ;  her  mouth  had  a 
pitiful  expression  of  stupefaction;  and  absinthe  had 
broken  the  clear  tone  of  her  voice.  She  was  richly 
dressed  in  a  new  robe,  with  a  great  deal  of  lace  and  a 
jaunty  hat ;  yet  she  had  a  wretched  expression ;  she  was 
all  besmeared  with  rouge  and  paint. 

When  she  came  in  she  seemed  very  angry. 

“  What  an  idea !  ”  she  cried,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  bow  to  anyone ;  “  what  sense  is  there  in 
sending  for  me  to  come  here  in  this  way,  almost  by 
force,  and  by  a  very  impudent  young  woman  ?  ” 

Mme.  Charman  hastened  to  meet  her  old  customer, 
embraced  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  pressed  her  to 
her  heart. 

“  Why,  don’t  be  so  angry,  dear — I  thought  you 
would  be  delighted  and  overwhelm  me  with  thanks.” 
“I?  What  for?” 

“  Because,  my  dear  girl,  I  had  a  surprise  in  store  for 
you.  Ah,  I’m  not  ungrateful ;  you  came  here  yesterday 
and  settled  your  account  with  me,  and  to-day  I  mean 
to  reward  you  for  it.  Come,  cheer  up ;  you’re  going  to 
have  a  splendid  chance,  because  just  at  this  moment  I 

happen  to  have  a  piece  of  exquisite  velvet - ” 

“  A  pretty  thing  to  bring  me  here  for !  ” 

“  All  silk,  my  dear,  at  thirty  francs  the  yard.  Ha, 
’tis  wonderfully  cheap,  the  best - ” 
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“  Eh !  What  care  I  for  your  ‘  chance  ?  ’  Velvet  In 
July — are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  show  it  to  you,  now.” 

“  Never !  I  am  expected  to  dinner  at  Asnieres,  and 


She  was  about  to  go  away  despite  Mme.  Charman’s 
attempts  to  detain  her,  when  M.  Lecoq  thought  it  was 
time  to  interfere. 

“  Why,  am  I  mistaken  ?  ”  cried  he,  as  if  amazed ;  “  is 
it  really  Miss  Jenny  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing?  ” 

She  scanned  him  with  a  half-angry,  half-surprised 
air,  and  said: 

“  Yes,  it’s  I;  what  of  it?” 

*  “  What !  Are  you  so  forgetful  ?  Don’t  you  recog¬ 
nize  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  at  all.” 

“  Yet  I  was  one  of  your  admirers  once,  my  dear,  and 
used  to  breakfast  with  you  when  you  lived  near  the 
Madeleine ;  in  the  count’s  time,  you  know.” 

He  took  off  his  spectacles  as  if  to  wipe  them,  but 
really  to  launch  a  furious  look  at  Mme.  Charman,  who, 
not  daring  to  resist,  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

“  I  knew  Tremorel  well  in  other  days,”  resumed  the 
detective.  “And — by  the  bye,  have  you  heard  any 
news  of  him  lately  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  him  about  a  week  ago.” 

“  Stop,  though — haven’t  you  heard  of  that  horrible 
affair?” 

“No.  What  was  it?” 

“  Really,  now,  haven’t  you  heard  ?  Don’t  you  read 
the  papers  ?  It  was  a  dreadful  thing,  and  has  been  the 
talk  of  all  Paris  for  the  past  forty-eight  hours.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,  quick !  ” 

“  You  know  that  he  married  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
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friends.  He  was  thought  to  be  very  happy  at  home; 
not  at  all ;  he  has  murdered  his  wife  with  a  knife.” 

■  Jenny  grew  pale  under  her  paint. 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  stammered  she.  She  seemed  much 
affected,  but  not  very  greatly  surprised,  which  M. 
Lecoq  did  not  fail  to  remark. 

V  It  is  so  possible,”  he  resumed,  “  that  he  is  at  this 
moment  in  prison,  will  soon  be  tried,  and  without  a 
doubt  will  be  convicted.” 

M.  Plantat  narrowly  observed  Jenny;  he  looked  for 
an  explosion  of  despair,  screams,  tears,  at  least  a  light 
nervous  attack ;  he  was  mistaken. 

Jenny  now  detested  Tremorel.  Sometimes  she  felt 
the  weight  of  her  degradation,  and  she  accused  Hector 
of  her  present  ignominy.  She  heartily  hated  him, 
though  she  smiled  when  she  saw  him,  got  as  much 
money  out  of  him  as  she  could,  and  cursed  him  behind 
his  back.  Instead  of  bursting  into  tears,  she  therefore 
laughed  aloud. 

“  Well  done  for  Tremorel,”  said  she.  “  Why  did  he 
leave  me?  Good  for  her  too.” 

“  Why  so?” 

“  What  did  she  deceive  her  husband  for  ?  It  was 
she  who  took  Hector  from  me — she,  a  rich,  married 
woman!  But  I’ve  always  said  Hector  was  a  poor 
wretch.” 

“  Frankly,  that’s  my  notion  too.  When  a  man  acts 
as  Tremorel  has  toward  you,  he’s  a  villain.” 

“  It’s  so,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Parbleu !  But  I’m  not  surprised  at  his  conduct. 
For  his  wife’s  murder  is  the  least  of  his  crimes ;  why, 
he  tried  to  put  it  off  upon  somebody  else !  ” 

“  That  doesn’t  surprise  me.” 

“  He  accused  a  poor  devil  as  innocent  as  you  or  I, 
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who  might  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  tell  where  he  was  on  Wednesday  night.” 

M.  Lecoq  said  this  lightly,  with  intended  delibera¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  watch  the  impression  he  produced  on 
Jenny. 

“  Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  ?  ”  asked  she  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

“  The  papers  said  it  was  a  poor  lad  who  was  his 
gardener.” 

“  A  little  man,  wasn’t  he,  thin,  very  dark,  with  black 
hair?” 

“  Just  so.” 

“And  whose  name  was — wait  now — was — Gues- 
pin. 

“  Ah  ha,  you  know  him  then  ?  ” 

Jenny  hesitated.  She  was  trembling  very  much,  and 
evidently  regretted  that  she  had  gone  so  far. 

“  Bah !  ”  said  she  at  last.  “  I  don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t  tell  what  I  know.  I’m  an  honest  girl,  if 
Tremorel  is  a  rogue;  and  I  don’t  want  them  to  con¬ 
demn  a  poor  wretch  who  is  innocent.” 

“  You  know  something  about  it,  then? ” 

“  Well,  I  know  nearly  all  about  it — that’s  honest,  ain’t 
it?’  About  a  week  ago  Hector  wrote  to  me  to  meet  him 
at  Melun ;  I  went,  found  him,  and  we  breakfasted  to¬ 
gether.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  about  his  cook’s  marriage;  for  one  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  might  go  and 
raise  a  rumpus  at  the  wedding.” 

“  Ah,  he  spoke  to  you  about  the  wedding,  then  ?  ” 

“  Wait  a  minute.  Hector  seemed  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed,  not  knowing  how  to  avoid  the  disturbance  he 
feared.  Then  I  advised  him  to  send  the  servant  off  out 
of  the  way  on  the  wedding-day.  He  thought  a  moment, 
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and  said  that  my  advice  was  good.  He  added  that  he 
had  found  a  means  of  doing  this ;  on  the  evening  of  the 
marriage  he  would  send  the  man  on  an  errand  for  me, 
telling  him  that  the  affair  was  to  be  concealed  from  the 
countess.  I  was  to  dress  up  as  a  chambermaid,  and 
wait  for  the  man  at  the  cafe  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
between  half-past  nine  and  ten  that  evening;  I  was  to 
sit  at  the  table  nearest  the  entrance  on  the  right,  with  a 
bouquet  in  my  hand,  so  that  he  should  recognize  me. 
He  would  come  in  and  give  me  a  package ;  then  I  was  to 
ask  him  to  take  something,  and  so  get  him  tipsy  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then  walk  about  Paris  with  him  till  morn- 
in  g” 

Jenny  expressed  herself  with  difficulty,  hesitating, 
choosing  her  words,  and  trying  to  remember  exactly 
what  Tremorel  said. 

“  And  you,”  interrupted  M.  Lecoq,  “  did  you  believe 
all  this  story  about  a  jealous  servant?  ” 

“  Not  quite ;  but  I  fancied  that  he  had  some  intrigue 
on  foot,  and  I  wasn’t  sorry  to  help  him  deceive  a  woman 
whom  I  detested,  and  who  had  wronged  me.” 

“  So  you  did  as  he  told  you  ?  ” 

“  Exactly,  from  beginning  to  end ;  everything  hap¬ 
pened  just  as  Hector  had  foreseen.  The  man  came 
along  at  just  ten  o’clock,  took  me  for  a  maid,  and  gave 
me  the  package.  I  naturally  offered  him  a  glass  of 
beer ;  he  took  it  and  proposed  another,  which  I  also  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  this  gardener,  and  I 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  him.  He  knew  lots 
of  queer  things,  and - ” 

“  Never  mind  that.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  After  the  beer  we  had  some  wine,  then  some  beer 
again,  then  some  punch,  then  some  more  wine — the  gar¬ 
dener  had  his  pockets  full  of  money.  He  was  very 
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tipsy  by  eleven  and  invited  me  to  go  and  have  a  dance 
with  him  at  the  Batignolles.  I  refused,  and  asked  him 
to  escort  me  back  to  my  mistress  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.  We  went  out  of  the  cafe  and 
walked  up  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  for  more  wine  and  beer.  By  two  o’clock  the  fellow 
was  so  far  gone  that  he  fell  like  a  lump  on  a  bench  near 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  where  he  went  to  sleep;  and 
there  I  left  him.” 

“  Well,  where  did  you  go?  ” 

“  Home.” 

“  What  has  become  of  the  package?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  intended  to  throw  it  into  the  Seine,  as  Hector 
wished,  but  I  forgot  it;  you  see,  I  had  drunk  almost 
as  much  as  the  gardener — so  I  carried  it  back  home 
with  me,  and  it  is  in  my  room  now.” 

“  Have  you  opened  it  ?  ” 

“  Well — what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  What  did  it  contain?  ” 

“  A  hammer,  two  other  tools  and  a  large  knife.” 

Guespin’s  innocence  was  now  evident,  and  the  de* 
tective’s  foresight  was  realized. 

“  Guespin’s  all  right,”  said  M.  Plantat.  “  But  we 
must  know - ” 

M.  Lecoq  interrupted  him;  he  knew  now  all  he 
wished.  Jenny  could  tell  him  nothing  more,  so  he  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  tone  from  a  wheedling  one  to  abrupt 
severity. 

“  My  fine  young  woman,”  said  he,  “  you  have  saved 
an  innocent  man,  but  you  must  repeat  what  you  have 
just  said  to  the  judge  of  instruction  at  Corbeil.  And 
as  you  might  lose  yourself  on  the  way.  I’ll  give  you  a 
guide.” 
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He  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it;  perceiving 
Goulard  on  the  sidewalk,  he  cried  out  to  him : 

“  Goulard,  come  up  here.” 

He  turned  to  the  astonished  Jenny,  who  was  so 
frightened  that  she  dared  not  either  question  him  or  get 
angry,  and  said : 

“Tell  me  how  much  Tremorel  paid  you  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  rendered  him.” 

“  Ten  thousand  francs ;  but  it  is  my  due,  I  swear  to 
you ;  for  he  promised  it  to  me  long  ago,  and  owed  it  to 

Jy 

me. 

“  Very  good ;  it  can’t  be  taken  away  from  you.”  He 
added,  pointing  out  Goulard  who  entered  just  then: 
“  Go  with  this  man  to  your  room,  take  the  package 
which  Guespin  brought  }tou,  and  set  out  at  once  for 
Corbeil.  Above  all,  no  tricks,  Miss — or  beware  of 
me!”  ‘ 

Mme.  Charman  came  in  just  in  time  to  see  Jenny 
leave  the  room  with  Goulard. 

“  Lord,  what’s  the  matter?”  she  asked  M.  Lecoq. 

“  Nothing,  my  dear  Madame,  nothing  that  concerns 
you  in  the  least.  And  so,  thank  you  and  good-evening ; 
we  are  in  a  great  hurry.” 

XXVI 

When  M.  Lecoq  was  in  a  hurry  he  walked  fast.  He 
almost  ran  down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  so 
that  Plantat  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
him ;  and  as  he  went  along  he  pursued  his  train  of  re¬ 
flection,  half  aloud,  so  that  his  companion  caught  here 
and  there  a  snatch  of  it. 

“  All  goes  well,”  he  muttered,  “  and  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed.  It’s  seldom  that  a  campaign  which  commences 
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so  well  ends  badly.  If  Job  is  at  the  wine  merchant’s, 
and  if  one  of  my  men  has  succeeded  in  his  search,  the 
crime  of  Valfeuillu  is  solved,  and  in  a  week  people  will 
have  forgotten  it.” 

He  stopped  short  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  street 
opposite  the  church. 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me,”  said  he  to  the  old 
justice,  “  for  hurrying  you  on  so  and  making  you  one 
of  my  trade ;  but  your  assistance  might  have  been  very 
useful  at  Madame  Charman’s,  and  will  be  indispensable 
when  we  get  fairly  on  Tremorel’s  track.” 

They  went  across  the  square  and  into  the  wine  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  Its  keeper  was 
standing  behind  his  counter  turning  wine  out  of  a  large 
jug  into  some  litres,  and  did  not  seem  much  astonished 
at  seeing  his  new  visitors.  M.  Lecoq  was  quite  at  home 
(as  he  was  everywhere),  and  spoke  to  the  man  with  an 
air  of  easy  familiarity. 

“  Aren’t  there  six  or  eight  men  waiting  for  some¬ 
body  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  they  came  about  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Are  they  in  the  big  back  room  ?  ” 

“  Just  so,  Monsieur,”  responded  the  wine  merchant, 
obsequiously. 

He  didn’t  exactly  know  who  was  talking  to  him,  but 
he  suspected  him  to  be  some  superior  officer  from  the 
prefecture;  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  see  that  this 
distinguished  personage  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  his 
house.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  referred  to 
withouf  hesitation.  Ten  men  in  various  guises  were 
drinking  there  and  playing  cards.  On  M.  Lecoq’s  en¬ 
trance  with  M.  Plantat,  they  respectfully  got  up  and 
took  off  their  hats. 

“  Good  for  you,  Job,”  said  M.  Lecoq  to  him  who 
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seemed  to  be  their  chief,  “you  are  prompt,  and  it 
pleases  me.  Your  ten  men  will  be  quite  enough,  for  I 
shall  have  the  three  besides  whom  I  sent  out  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

M.  Job  bowed,  happy  at  having  pleased  a  master 
who  was  not  very  prodigal  in  his  praises. 

“  I  want  you  to  wait  here  a  while  longer,”  resumed 
M.  Lecoq,  “  for  my  orders  will  depend  on  a  report 
which  I  am  expecting.”  He  turned  to  the  men  whom 
he  had  sent  out  among  the  upholsterers : 

“  Which  of  you  was  successful  ?  ” 

“  I,  Monsieur,”  replied  a  big  white-faced  fellow,  with 
insignificant  mustaches. 

“  What,  you  again,  Palot  ?  really,  my  lad,  you  are 
lucky.  Step  into  this  side  room — first,  though,  order 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  ask  the  proprietor  to  see  to  it  that 
we  are  not  disturbed.” 

These  orders  were  soon  executed,  and  M.  Plantat 
being  duly  ensconced  with  them  in  the  little  room,  the 
detective  turned  the  key. 

“  Speak  up  now,”  said  he  to  Palot,  “  and  be  brief.” 

“  I  showed  the  photograph  to  at  least  a  dozen  up¬ 
holsterers  without  any  result ;  but  at  last  a  merchant  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  named  Rech,  recognized 
it.” 

“  Tell  me  just  what  he  said,  if  you  can.” 

“  He  told  me  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  one  of  his 
customers.  A  month  ago  this  customer  came  to  him  to 
buy  a  complete  set  of  furniture — drawing-room,  din¬ 
ing-room,  bed-room,  and  the  rest — for  a  little  house 
which  he  had  just  rented.  He  did  not  beat  him  down  at 
all,  and  only  made  one  condition  to  the  purchase,  and 
that  was,  that  everything  should  be  ready  and  in  pi-ace. 
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and  the  curtains  and  carpets  put  in,  within  three  weeks 
from  that  time ;  that  is  a  week  ago  last  Monday.” 

“  And  what  was  the  sum-total  of  the  purchase  ?  ” 

“  Eighteen  thousand  francs,  half  paid  down  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  half  on  the  day  of  delivery.” 

“  And  who  carried  the  last  half  of  the  money  to  the 
upholsterer  ?  ” 

“  A  servant.” 

“  What  name  did  this  customer  give  ?  ” 

“  He  called  himself  Monsieur  James  Wilson ;  but 
Monsieur  Rech  said  he  did  not  seem  like  an  English¬ 
man.” 

“  Where  does  he  live  ?  ” 

“  The  furniture  was  carried  to  a  small  house,  No.  34 
Rue  St.  Lazare,  near  the  Havre  station.” 

M.  Lecoq’s  face,  which  had  up  to  that  moment  worn 
an  anxious  expression,  beamed  with  joy.  He  felt  the 
natural  pride  of  a  captain  who  has  succeeded  in  his 
plans  for  the  enemy’s  destruction.  He  tapped  the  old 
justice  of  the  peace  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  a  single  word : 

“  Nipped!” 

Palot  shook  his  head. 

“  It  isn’t  certain,”  said  he. 

“  Why?” 

“  You  may  imagine,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  that  when  I 
got  the  address,  having  some  time  on  my  hands,  I 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  house.” 

“  Well?” 

“  The  tenant’s  name  is  really  Wilson,  but  it’s  not  the 
man  of  the  photograph,  I’m  certain.” 

M.  Plantat  gave  a  groan  of  disappointment,  but  M. 
Lecoq  was  not  so  easily  discouraged, 

“  How  did  you  find  out  ?  ” 
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“  I  pumped  one  of  the  servants.” 

“  Confound  you !  ”  cried  M.  Plantat.  “  Perhaps  you 
roused  suspicions.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  answered  M.  Lecoq.  “  I’ll  answer  for 
him.  Palot  is  a  pupil  of  mine.  Explain  yourself, 
Palot.” 

“  Recognizing-  the  house — an  elegant  affair  it  is, 
too — I  said  to  myself :  ‘  I’  faith,  here’s  the  cage ;  let’s  see 
if  the  bird  is  in  it.’  I  luckily  happened  to  have  a  napo¬ 
leon  in  my  pocket;  and  I  slipped  it  without  hesitation 
into  the  drain  which  led  from  the  house  to  the  street- 
gutter.” 

“  Then  you  rang?  ” 

“  Exactly.  The  porter — there  is  a  porter — opened  the 
door,  and  with  my  most  vexed  air  I  told  him  how,  in 
pulling  out  my  handkerchief,  I  had  dropped  a  twenty- 
franc  piece  in  the  drain,  and  begged  him  to  lend  me 
something  to  try  to  get  it  out.  He  lent  me  a  poker  and 
took  another  himself,  and  we  got  the  money  out  with 
no  difficulty;  I  began  to  jump  about  as  if  I  were  de¬ 
lighted,  and  begged  him  to  let  me  treat  him  to  a  glass 
of  wine.” 

“  Not  bad.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  it  is  one  of  your  tricks,  you 
know.  My  porter  accepted  my  invitation,  and  we  soon 
got  to  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world  over  some  wine 
in  a  shop  just  across  the  street  from  the  house.  We 
were  having  a  jolly  talk  together  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
I  leaned  over  as  if  I  had  just  espied  something  on  the 
floor,  and  picked  up — the  photograph,  which  I  had 
dropped  and  soiled  a  little  with  my  foot.  ‘  What,’  cried 
I,  ‘a  portrait?’  My  new  friend  took  it,  looked  at  it, 
and  didn’t  seem  to  recognize  it.  Then,  to  be  certain,  I 
said,  *  He’s  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  ain’t  he  now  ? 
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Your  master  must  be  some  such  a  man/  But  he  said 
no,  that  the  photograph  was  of  a  man  who  was  bearded, 
while  his  master  was  as  clean-faced  as  an  abbe.  ‘  Be¬ 
sides/  he  added,  ‘  my  master  is  an  American ;  he  gives 
us  our  orders  in  French,  but  Madame  and  he  always 
talk  English  together/  ” 

M.  Lecoq’s  eye  glistened  as  Palot  proceeded. 

“  Tremorel  speaks  English,  doesn’t  he?  ”  asked  he  of 
M.  Plantat. 

“  Quite  well ;  and  Laurence  too.” 

“  If  that  is  so,  we  are  on  the  right  track,  for  we 
know  that  Tremorel  shaved  his  beard  off  on  the  night 
of  the  murder.  We  can  go  on - ” 

Palot  meanwhile  seemed  a  little  uneasy  at  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  praise  he  expected. 

“  My  lad,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  turning  to  him,  “  I  think 
you  have  done  admirably,  and  a  good  reward  shall 
prove  it  to  you.  Being  ignorant  of  what  we  know,  your 
conclusions  were  perfectly  right.  But  let’s  go  to  the 
house  at  once;  have  you  got  a  plan  of  the  ground- 
floor?” 

“  Yes,  and  also  of  the  first  floor  above.  The  porter 
was  not  dumb,  and  so  he  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  master  and  mistress,  though  he  has 
only  been  there  two  days.  The  lady  is  dreadfully  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  cries  all  the  time.” 

“  We  know  it ;  the  plan - ” 

“  Below,  there  is  a  large  and  high  paved  arch  for  the 
carriages  to  pass  through ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  good- 
sized  courtyard,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  stable  and 
carriage-house.  The  porter’s  lodge  is  on  the  left  of  the 
arch;  on  the  right  a  glass  door  opens  on  a  staircase 
with  six  steps,  which  conducts  to  a  vestibule  into  which 
the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  two  other  little 
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rooms  open.  The  chambers  are  on  the  first  floor,  a 
study,  a - ” 

“  Enough,”  M.  Lecoq  said,  “  my  plan  is  made.” 

And  rising  abruptly,  he  opened  the  door,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  M.  Plantat  and  Palot,  went  into  the  large 
room.  All  the  men  rose  at  his  approach  as  before. 

“  Monsieur  Job,”  said  the  detective,  “  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  what  I  have  to  say.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone, 
pay  up  what  you  owe  here,  and  then,  as  I  must  have  you 
all  within  reach,  go  and  install  yourselves  in  the  first 
wine-shop  on  the  right  as  you  go  up  the  Rue  d’Amster- 
dam.  Take  your  dinner  there,  for  you  will  have  time 
— but  soberly,  you  understand.” 

He  took  two  napoleons  out  of  his  pocket  and  placed 
them  on  the  table,  adding: 

“  That’s  for  the  dinner.” 

M.  Lecoq  and  the  old  justice  went  into  the  street,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Palot.  The  detective  was  anxious 
above  all  to  see  for  himself  the  house  inhabited  by 
Tremorel.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  interior  must 
be  as  Palot  had  described. 

“  That’s  it,  undoubtedly,”  said  he  to  M:  Plantat ; 
“  we’ve  got  the  game  in  our  hands.  Our  chances  at 
this  moment  are  ninety  to  ten.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  the  justice, 
whose  emotion  increased  as  the  decisive  moment  ap¬ 
proached. 

“  Nothing,  just  yet.  I  must  wait  for  night  before  I 
act.  As  it  is  two  hours  yet  before  dark,  let’s  imitate  my 
men;  I  know  a  restaurant  just  by  here  where  you  can 
dine  capitally;  we’ll  patronize  it.” 

And  without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  led  M.  Plantat  to  a 
restaurant  in  the  Passage  du  Havre.  But  at  the  mo- 
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ment  he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  he  stopped  and 
made  a  signal.  Palot  immediately  appeared. 

“  I  give  you  two  hours  to  get  yourself  up  so  that  the 
porter  won’t  recognize  you,  and  to  have  some  dinner. 
You  are  an  upholsterer’s  apprentice.  Now  clear  out; 
I  shall  wait  for  you  here.” 

M.  Lecoq.was  right  when  he  said  that  a  capital  din¬ 
ner  was  to  be  had  in  the  Passage  du  Havre;  unfortu¬ 
nately  M.  Plantat  was  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  it. 
As  in  the  morning,  he  found  it  difficult  to  swallow  any¬ 
thing,  he  was  so  anxious  and  depressed.  He  longed  to 
know  the  detective’s  plans ;  but  M.  Lecoq  remained  im¬ 
penetrable,  answering  all  inquiries  with : 

“  Let  me  act,  and  trust  me.” 

M.  Plantat’s  confidence  was  indeed  very  great;  but 
the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  perilous  and  difficult 
seemed  the  attempt  to  save  Tremorel  from  a  trial.  The 
most  poignant  doubts  troubled  and  tortured  his  mind. 
His  own  life  was  at  stake ;  for  he  had  sworn  to  himself 
that  he  would  not  survive  the  ruin  of  Laurence  in  being 
forced  to  confess  in  full  court  her  dishonor  and  her 
love  for  Hector. 

M.  Lecoq  tried  hard  to  make  his  companion  eat  some¬ 
thing,  to  take  at  least  some  soup  and  a  glass  of  old  Bor¬ 
deaux;  but  he  soon  saw  the  uselessness  of  his  efforts 
and  went  on  with  his  dinner  as  if  he  were  alone.  He 
was  very  thoughtful,  but  any  uncertainty  of  the  result 
of  his  plans  never  entered  his  head.  He  drank  much 
and  often,  and  soon  emptied  his  bottle  of  Leoville. 
Night  having  now  come  on,  the  waiters  began  to  light 
the  chandeliers,  and  the  two  friends  found  themselves 
almost  alone. 

“  Isn’t  it  time  to  begin  ?  ”  asked  the  old  justice, 
timidly. 
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“  We  have  still  nearly  an  hour,”  replied  M.  Lecoq, 
consulting  his  watch ;  “  but  I  shall  make  my  prepara¬ 
tions  now.” 

He  called  a  waiter,  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
writing  materials. 

“  You  see,”  said  he,  while  they  were  waiting  to  be 
served,  “  we  must  try  to  get  at  Laurence  without  Trem- 
orel’s  knowing  it.  We  must  have  a  ten  minutes’  talk 
with  her  alone,  and  in  the  house.  That  is  a  condition 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  success.” 

M.  Plantat  had  evidently  been  expecting  some  imme¬ 
diate  and  decisive  action,  for  M.  Lecoq’s  remark  filled 
him  with  alarm. 

“  If  that’s  so,”  said  he  mournfully,  “  it’s  all  over  with 
our  project.” 

“  How  so?” 

“  Because  Tremorel  will  not  leave  Laurence  by  her¬ 
self  for  a  moment.” 

“  Then  I’ll  try  to  entice  him  out.” 

“  And  you,  you  who  are  usually  so  clear-sighted, 
really  think  that  he  will  let  himself  be  taken  in  by  a 
trick !  You  don’t  consider  his  situation  at  this  moment. 
He  must  be  a  prey  to  boundless  terrors.  We  know 
that  Sauvresy’s  declaration  will  not  be  found,  but  he 
does  not ;  he  thinks  that  perhaps  it  has  been  found,  that 
suspicions  have  been  aroused,  and  that  he  is  already 
being  searched  for  and  pursued  by  the  police.” 

“  I’ve  considered  all  that,”  responded  M.  Lecoq  with 
a  triumphant  smile,  “  and  many  other  things  besides. 
Well,  it  isn’t  easy  to  decoy  Tremorel  out  of  the  house. 
I’ve  been  cudgelling  my  brain  about  it  a  good  deal,  and 
have  found  a  way  at  last.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  just 
as  we  were  coming  in  here.  The  Count  de  Tremorel, 
in  an  hour  from  now,  will  be  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
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main.  It’s  true  it  will  cost  me  a  forgery,  but  you  will 
forgive  me  under  the  circumstances.  Besides,  he  who 
seeks  the  end  must  use  the  means.” 

He  took  up  a  pen,  and  as  he  smoked  his  cigar,  rapidly 
wrote  the  following: 

“  Monsieur  Wilson  : 

“  Four  of  the  thousand-franc  notes  which  you  paid 
me  are  counterfeits ;  I  have  just  found  it  out  by  sending 
them  to  my  banker’s.  If  you  are  not  here  to  explain  the 
matter  before  ten  o’clock,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  in  a 
complaint  this  evening  before  the  procureur. 

“  Rech.” 

“  Now,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  passing  the  letter  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  “  Do  you  comprehend  ?  ” 

The  old  justice  read  it  at  a  glance  and  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  joyful  exclamation,  which  caused  the  waiters  to 
turn  around  and  stare  at  him. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  this  letter  will  catch  him ;  it’ll 
frighten  him  out  of  all  his  other  terrors.  He  will  say 
to  himself  that  he  might  have  slipped  some  counterfeit 
notes  among  those  paid  to  the  upholsterer,  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  him  will  provoke  an  inquiry,  and  that  he 
will  have  to  prove  that  he  is  really  Monsieur  Wilson  or 
he  is  lost.” 

“  So  you  think  he’ll  come  out?” 

“  I’m  sure  of  it,  unless  he  has  become  a  fool.” 

“  I  tell  you  we  shall  succeed  then,  for  this  is  the  only 
serious  obstacle - ” 

He  suddenly  interrupted  himself.  The  restaurant 
door  opened  ajar,  and  a  man  passed  his  head  in  and 
withdrew  it  immediately. 

“  That’s  my  man,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  calling  the  waiter 
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to  pay  for  the  dinner,  “  he  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  let  us  go.” 

A  young  man  dressed  like  a  journeyman  upholsterer 
was  standing  in  the  passage  looking  in  at  the  shop-win¬ 
dows.  He  had  long  brown  locks,  and  his  mustache 
and  eyebrows  were  coal-black.  M.  Plantat  certainly 
did  not  recognize  him  as  Palot,  but  M.  Lecoq  did,  and 
even  seemed  dissatisfied  with  his  get-up. 

“  Bad,”  growled  he,  “  pitiable.  Do  you  think  it  is 
enough,  in  order  to  disguise  yourself,  to  change  the 
color  of  your  beard  ?  Look  in  that  glass,  and  tell  me  if 
the  expression  of  your  face  is  not  just  what  it  was 
before?  Aren’t  your  eye  and  smile  the  same?  Then 
your  cap  is  too  much  on  one  side,  it  is  not  natural ;  and 
your  hand  is  put  in  your  pocket  awkwardly.” 

“  I’ll  try  to  do  better  another  time,  Monsieur  Lecoq,” 
Palot  modestly  replied. 

“  I  hope  so ;  but  I  guess  your  porter  won’t  recognize 
you  to-night,  and  that  is  all  we  want.” 

“  And  now  what  must  I  do?  ” 

“  I’ll  give  you  your  orders ;  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  blunder.  First,  hire  a  carriage,  with  a  good  horse ; 
then  go  to  the  wine-shop  for  one  of  our  men,  who  will 
accompany  you  to  Monsieur  Wilson’s  house.  When 
you  get  there  ring,  enter  alone  and  give  the  porter  this 
letter,  saying  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This 
done,  put  yourself  with  your  companion  in  ambuscade 
before  the  house.  If  Monsieur  Wilson  goes  out — and 
he  will  go  out  or  I  am  not  Lecoq — send  your  comrade 
to  me  at  once.  As  for  you,  you  will  follow  Monsieur 
Wilson  and  not  lose  sight  of  him.  He  will  take  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  you  will  follow  him  with  yours,  getting  up  on 
the  hackman’s  seat  and  keeping  a  lookout  from  there. 
Have  your  eyes  ogen,  for  he  is  a  rascal  who  may  feel 
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inclined  to  jump  out  of  his  cab  and  leave  you  in  pursuit 
of  an  empty  vehicle.” 

“  Yes,  and  the  moment  I  am  informed - ” 

“  Silence,  please,  when  I  am  speaking.  He  will 
probably  go  to  the  upholsterer’s  in  the  Rue  des  Saints- 
Peres,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  He  may  order  himself 
to  be  carried  to  one  of  the  railway  stations,  and  may 
take  the  first  train  which  leaves.  In  this  case,  you  must 
get  into  the  same  railway  carriage  that  he  does,  and 
follow  him  everywhere  he  goes ;  and  be  sure  and  send 
me  a  despatch  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“  Very  well,  Monsieur  Lecoq ;  only  if  I  have  to  take 
a  train - ” 

“  What,  haven’t  you  any  money  ?  ” 

“  Well— no,  my  chief.” 

“  Then  take  this  five-hundred-franc  note ;  that’s  more 
than  is  necessary  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  Do 
you  comprehend  everything?” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon — what  shall  I  do  if  Monsieur 
Wilson  simply  returns  to  his  house  ?  ” 

“  In  that  case  I  will  finish  with  him.  If  he  returns, 
you  will  come  back  with  him,  and  the  moment  his  cab 
stops  before  the  house  give  two  loud  whistles,  you 
know.  Then  wait  for  me  in  the  street,  taking  care  to 
retain  your  cab,  which  you  will  lend  to  Monsieur  Plan- 
tat  if  he  needs  it.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Palot,  who  hastened  off  without 
more  ado. 

M.  Plantat  and  the  detective,  left  alone,  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  gallery;  both  were  grave  and 
silent,  as  men  are  at  a  decisive  moment;  there  is  no 
chatting  about  a  gaming-table.  M.  Lecoq  suddenly 
started;  he  had  just  seen  his  agent  at  the  end  of  the 
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gallery.  His  impatience  was  so  great  that  he  ran 
toward  him,  saying: 

“Well?” 

“  Monsieur,  the  game  has  flown,  and  Palot  after 
him!” 

“  On  foot  or  in  a  cab  ?  ” 

“  In  a  cab.” 

“  Enough.  Return  to  your  comrades,  and  tell  them 
to  hold  themselves  ready.” 

Everything  was  going  as  Lecoq  wished,  and  he 
grasped  the  old  justice’s  hand,  when  he  was  struck  by 
the  alteration  in  his  features. 

“  What,  are  you  ill  ?  ”  asked  he,  anxiously. 

“  No,  but  I  am  fifty-five  years  old,  Monsieur  Lecoq, 
and  at  that  age  there  are  emotions  which  kill  one. 
Look,  I  am  trembling  at  the  moment  when  I  see  my 
wishes  being  realized,  and  I  feel  as  if  a  disappointment 
would  be  the  death  of  me.  I’m  afraid,  yes,  I’m  afraid. 
Ah,  why  can’t  I  dispense  with  following  you  ?  ” 

“  But  your  presence  is  indispensable ;  without  your 
help  I  can  do  nothing.” 

“  What  could  I  do?” 

“  Save  Laurence,  Monsieur  Plantat.” 

This  name  restored  a  part  of  his  courage. 

“  If  that  is  so — ”  said  he.  He  began  to  walk  firmly 
toward  the  street,  but  M.  Lecoq  stopped  him. 

“  Not  yet,”  said  the  detective,  “  not  yet;  the  battle 
now  depends  on  the  precision  of  our  movements.  A 
single  fault  miserably  upsets  all  my  combinations,  and 
then  I  shall  be  forced  to  arrest  and  deliver  up  the  crimi¬ 
nal.  We  must  have  a  ten  minutes’  interview  with 
Mademoiselle  Laurence,  but  not  much  more,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  interview  should  be  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  by  Tremorel’s  return.  Let’s  make 
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our  calculations.  It  will  take  the  rascal  half  an  hour 
to  go  to  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  where  he  will  find 
nobody ;  as  long  to  get  back ;  let  us  throw  in  fifteen 
minutes  as  a  margin;  in  all,  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
There  are  forty  minutes  left  us.” 

M.  Plantat  did  not  reply,  but  his  companion  said  that 
he  could  not  stay  so  long  on  his  feet  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  agitated  as  he  was,  and  having  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  since  the  evening  before.  He  led  him  into  a  neigh¬ 
boring  cafe,  and  forced  him  to  eat  a  biscuit  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine.  Then  seeing  that  conversation  would  be 
annoying  to  the  unhappy  old  man,  he  took  up  an  even¬ 
ing  paper  and  soon  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  latest 
news  from  Germany.  The  old  justice,  his  head  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  chair  and  his  eyes  wandering  over 
the  ceiling,  passed  in  mental  review  the  events  of  the 
past  four  years.  It  seemed  to  him  but  yesterday  that 
Laurence,  still  a  child,  ran  up  his  garden-path  and 
picked  his  roses  and  honeysuckles.  How  pretty  she 
was,  and  how  divine  were  her  great  eyes !  Then,  as  it 
seemed,  between  dusk  and  dawn,  as  a  rose  blooms  on 
a  June  night,  the  pretty  child  had  become  a  sweet  and 
radiant  young  girl.  She  was  timid  and  reserved  with 
all  but  him — was  he  not  her  old  friend,  the  confidant  of 
all  her  little  griefs  and  her  innocent  hopes?  How 
frank  and  pure  she  was  then;  what  a  heavenly  igno¬ 
rance  of  evil ! 

Nine  o’clock  struck ;  M.  Lecoq  laid  down  his  paper. 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  he. 

M.  Plantat  followed  him  with  a  firmer  step,  and  they 
soon  reached  M.  Wilson’s  house,  accompanied  by  Job 
and  his  men. 

“  You  men,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  wait  till  I  call  before 
you  go  in ;  I  will  leave  the  door  ajar.” 
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He  rang ;  the  door  swung  open ;  and  M.  Plantat  and 
the  detective  went  in  under  the  arch.  The  porter  was 
on  the  threshold  of  his  lodge. 

“  Monsieur  Wilson  ?  ”  asked  M.  Lecoq. 

“  He  is  out.” 

“  I  will  speak  to  Madame,  then.” 

“  She  is  also  out.” 

“  Very  well.  Only,  as  I  must  positively  speak  with 
Madame  Wilson,  I’m  going  upstairs.” 

The  porter  seemed  about  to  resist  him  by  force ;  but, 
as  Lecoq  now  called  in  his  men,  he  thought  better  of  it 
and  kept  quiet. 

M.  Lecoq  posted  six  of  his  men  in  the  court,  in  such 
a  position  that  they  could  be  easily  seen  from  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  first  floor,  and  instructed  the  others  to 
place  themselves  on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  telling  them 
to  look  ostentatiously  at  the  house.  These  measures 
taken,  he  returned  to  the  porter. 

“  Attend  to  me,  my  man.  When  your  master,  who 
has  gone  out,  comes  in  again,  beware  that  you  don’t 
tell  him  that  we  are  upstairs ;  a  single  word  would  get 
you  into  terribly  hot  water - ” 

“  I  am  blind,”  he  answered,  “  and  deaf.” 

“  How  many  servants  are  there  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Three ;  but  they  have  all  gone  out.” 

The  detective  then  took  M.  Plantat  by  the  arm,  and 
holding  him  firmly : 

“  You  see,  my  dear  friend,”  said  he,  “the  game  is 
ours.  Come  along — and  in  Laurence’s  name,  have 
courage !  ” 
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XXVII 

All  M.  Lecoq’s  anticipations  were  realized.  Lau¬ 
rence  was  not  dead,  and  her  letter  to  her  parents  was 
an  odious  trick.  It  was  really  she  who  lived  in  the 
house  as  Mme.  Wilson.  How  had  the  lovely  young 
girl,  so  much  beloved  by  the  old  justice,  come  to  such  a 
dreadful  extremity  ?  The  logic  of  life,  alas,  fatally  en¬ 
chains  all  our  determinations  to  each  other.  Often  an 
indifferent  action,  little  wrongful  in  itself,  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  atrocious  crime.  Each  of  our  new  resolu¬ 
tions  depends  upon  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and 
is  their  logical  sequence  just  as  the  sum-total  is  the 
product  of  the  added  figures.  Woe  to  him  who,  being 
seized  with  a  dizziness  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  does 
not  fly  as  fast  as  possible,  without  turning  his  head ;  for 
soon,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  attraction,  he  ap¬ 
proaches,  braves  the  danger,  slips,  and  is  lost.  What¬ 
ever  thereafter  he  does  or  attempts  he  will  roll  down 
the  faster,  until  he  reaches  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf. 

Tremorel  had  by  no  means  the  implacable  character 
of  an  assassin ;  he  was  only  feeble  and  cowardly ;  yet 
he  had  committed  abominable  crimes.  All  his  guilt 
came  from  the  first  feeling  of  envy  with  which  he  re¬ 
garded  Sauvresy,  and  which  he  had  not  taken  the  pains 
to  subdue.  Laurence,  when,  on  the  day  that  she  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  Tremorel,  she  permitted  him  to 
press  her  hand,  and  kept  it  from  her  mother,  was  lost. 
The  hand-pressure  led  to  the  pretence  of  suicide  in 
order  to  fly  with  her  lover.  It  might  also  lead  to  in¬ 
fanticide. 

Poor  Laurence,  when  she  was  left  alone  by  Hector’s 
departure  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  on  receiving  M. 
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Lecoq’s  letter,  began  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the 
past  year.  How  unlooked-for  and  rapidly  succeeding 
they  had  been !  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been 
whirled  along  in  a  tempest,  without  a  second  to  think 
or  act  freely.  She  asked  herself  if  she  were  not  a  prey 
to  some  hideous  nightmare,  and  if  she  should  not  pres¬ 
ently  awake  in  her  pretty  maidenly  chamber  at  Orcival. 
Was  it  really  she  who  was  there  in  a  strange  house, 
dead  to  everyone,  leaving  behind  a  withered  memory, 
reduced  to  live  under  a  false  name,  without  family  or 
friends  henceforth,  or  anyone  in  the  world  to  help  her 
feebleness,  at  the  mercy  of  a  fugitive  like  herself,  who 
was  free  to  break  to-morrow  the  bonds  of  caprice 
which  to-day  bound  him  to  her?  Was  it  she,  too,  who 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  found  herself  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  excessive  misery  of  blushing  for  that 
maternity  which  is  the  pride  of  pure  young  wives  ?  A 
thousand  memories  of  her  past  life  flocked  through  her 
brain  and  cruelly  revived  her  despair.  Her  heart  sank 
as  she  thought  of  her  old  friendships,  of  her  mother,  her 
sister,  the  pride  of  her  innocence,  and  the  pure  joys  of 
the  home  fireside. 

As  she  half  reclined  on  a  divan  in  Hector’s  library, 
she  wept  freely.  She  bewailed  her  life,  broken  at 
twenty,  her  lost  youth,  her  vanished,  once  radiant  hopes, 
the  world’s  esteem,  and  her  own  self-respect,  which  she 
should  never  recover. 

Of  a  sudden  the  door  was  abruptly  opened. 

Laurence  thought  it  was  Hector  returned,  and  she 
hastily  rose,  passing  her  handkerchief  across  her  face 
to  try  to  conceal  her  tears. 

A  man  whom  she  did  not  know  stood  upon  the 
threshold,  respectfully  bowing.  She  was  afraid,  for 
Tremorel  had  said  to  her  many  times  within  the  past 
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two  days,  “  We  are  pursued ;  let  us  hide  well and 
though  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
she  trembled  without  knowing  why. 

v  Who  are  you  ?  ”  she  asked,  haughtily,  “  and  who 
has  admitted  you  here?  What  do  you  want?” 

M.  Lecoq  left  nothing  to  chance  or  inspiration ;  he 
foresaw  everything,  and  regulated  affairs  in  real  life  as 
he  would  the  scenes  in  a  theatre.  He  expected  this  very 
natural  indignation  and  these  questions,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  The  only  reply  he  made  was  to  step 
one  side,  thus  revealing  M.  Plantat  behind  him. 

Laurence  was  so  much  overcome  on  recognizing  her 
old  friend,  that,  in  spite  of  her  resolution,  she  came  near 
falling. 

“  You!  ”  she  stammered;  “  you!  ” 

The  old  justice  was,  if  possible,  more  agitated  than 
Laurence.  Was  that  really  his  Laurence  there  before 
him  ?  Grief  had  done  its  work  so  well  that  she  seemed 
old. 

“  Why  did  you  seek  for  me?  ”  she  resumed.  “  Why 
add  another  grief  to  my  life  ?  Ah,  I  told  Hector  that 
the  letter  he  dictated  to  me  would  not  be  believed. 
There  are  misfortunes  for  which  death  is  the  only  ref¬ 
uge.” 

M.  Plantat  was  about  to  reply,  but  Lecoq  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  interview. 

“  It  is  not  you,  Madame,  that  we  seek,”  said  he,  “  but 
Monsieur  de  Tremorel.” 

“Hector!  And  why,  if  you  please?  Is  he  not 
free?” 

M.  Lecoq  hesitated  before  shocking  the  poor  girl, 
who  had  been  but  too  credulous  in  trusting  to  a  scoun¬ 
drel's  oaths  of  fidelity.  But  he  thought  that  the  cruel 
truth  is  less  harrowing  than  the  suspense  of  intimations. 
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“  Monsieur  de  Tremorel,”  he  answered,  “  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  crime.” 

“  He !  You  lie,  sir” 

The  detective  sorrowfully  shook  his  head. 

“  Unhappily  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  Monsieur  de 
Tremorel  murdered  his  wife  on  Wednesday  night.  I 
am  a  detective  and  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  him.” 

He  thought  this  terrible  charge  would  overwhelm 
Laurence;  he  was  mistaken.  She  was  thunderstruck, 
but  she  stood  firm.  The  crime  horrified  her,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  her  entirely  improbable,  knowing  as  she  did 
the  hatred  with  which  Hector  was  inspired  by  Bertha. 

“  Well,  perhaps  he  did,”  cried  she,  sublime  in  her 
energy  and  despair;  “  I  am  his  accomplice,  then — ar¬ 
rest  me.” 

This  cry,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  most 
senseless  passion,  amazed  the  old  justice,  but  did  not 
surprise  M.  Lecoq. 

“  No,  Madame,”  he  resumed,  “  you  are  not  this 
man’s  accomplice.  Besides,  the  murder  of  his  wife  is 
the  least  of  his  crimes.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not 
marry  you  ?  Because  in  concert  with  Bertha,  he  poi¬ 
soned  Monsieur  Sauvresy,  who  saved  his  life  and  was 
his  best  friend.  We  have  the  proof  of  it.” 

This  was  more  than  poor  Laurence  could  bear ;  she 
staggered  and  fell  upon  a  sofa.  But  she  did  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  M.  Lecoq  said.  This  terrible  revela¬ 
tion  tore  away  the  veil  which,  till  then,  had  hidden  the 
past  from  her.  The  poisoning  of  Sauvresy  explained 
all  Hector’s  conduct,  his  position,  his  fears,  his  prom¬ 
ises,  his  lies,  his  hate,  his  recklessness,  his  marriage,  his 
flight.  Still  she  tried  not  to  defend  him,  but  to  share 
the  odium  of  his  crimes. 
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“  I  knew  it,”  she  stammered,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
sobs,  “  I  knew  it  all.” 

The  old  justice  was  in  despair. 

“  How  you  love  him,  poor  child !  ”  murmured  he. 

This  mournful  exclamation  restored  to  Laurence  all 
her  energy ;  she  made  an  effort  and  rose,  her  eyes  glit¬ 
tering  with  indignation : 

“  I  love  him !  ”  cried  she.  “  I !  Ah,  I  can  explain 
my  conduct  to  you,  my  old  friend,  for  you  are  worthy 
of  hearing  it.  Yes,  I  did  love  him,  it  is  true — loved 
him  to  the  forgetfulness  of  duty,  to  self-abandonment. 
But  one  day  he  showed  himself  to  me  as  he  was;  I 
judged  him,  and  my  love  did  not  survive  my  contempt. 
I  was  ignorant  of  Sauvresy’s  horrible  death.  Hector 
confessed  to  me  that  his  life  and  honor  were  in  Bertha’s 
hands — and  that  she  loved  him.  I  left  him  free  to 
abandon  me,  to  marry,  thus  sacrificing  more  than  my 
life  to  what  I  thought  was  his  happiness;  yet  I  was 
not  deceived.  When  I  fled  with  him  I  once  more  sacri¬ 
ficed  myself,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  shame.  I  wanted  to  die.  I  lived,  and  wrote 
an  infamous  letter  to  my  mother,  and  yielded  to  Hec¬ 
tor’s  prayers,  because  he  pleaded  with  me  in  the  name 
of  my — of  our  child !  ” 

M.  Lecoq,  impatient  at  the  loss  of  time,  tried  to  say 
something;  but  Laurence  would  not  listen  to  him. 

“  But  what  matter?  ”  she  continued.  “  I  loved  him, 
followed  him,  and  am  his.  Constancy  at  all  hazards  is 
the  only  excuse  for  a  fault  like  mine.  I  will  do  my 
duty.  I  cannot  be  innocent  when  Hector  has  commit¬ 
ted  a  crime;  I  desire  to  suffer  half  the  punishment.” 

She  spoke  with  such  remarkable  animation  that  the 
detective  despaired  of  calming  her,  when  two  whistles 
in  the  street  struck  his  ear.  Tremorel  was  returning 
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and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  He  suddenly 
seized  Laurence  by  the  arm. 

“  You  will  tell  all  this  to  the  judges,  Madame,”  said 
he,  sternly.  “  My  orders  are  only  for  M.  de  Tremorel. 
Here  is  the  warrant  to  arrest  him.” 

He  took  out  the  warrant  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 
Laurence,  by  the  force  of  her  will,  had  become  almost 
calm. 

“  You  will  let  me  speak  five  minutes  with  the  Count 
de  Tremorel,  will  you  not  ?  ”  she  asked. 

M.  Lecoq  was  delighted ;  he  had  looked  for  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  expected  it. 

“  Five  minutes  ?  Yes,”  he  replied.  “  But  abandon 
all  hope,  Madame,  of  saving  the  prisoner ;  the  house  is 
watched ;  if  you  look  in  the  court  and  in  the  street  you 
will  see  my  men  in  ambuscade.  Besides,  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  in  the  next  room.” 

The  count  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

“  There’s  Hector !  ”  cried  Laurence,  “  quick,  quick ! 
conceal  yourselves !  ” 

She  added,  as  they  were  retiring,  in  a  low  tone,  but 
not  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  detective  from  hearing  her : 

“  Be  sure,  we  will  not  try  to  escape.” 

She  let  the  door-curtain  drop;  it  was  time.  Hector 
entered.  He  was  paler  than  death,  and  his  eyes  had  a 
fearful,  wandering  expression. 

“We  are  lost!”  said  he,  “they  are  pursuing  us. 
See,  this  letter  which  I  received  just  now  is  not  from 
the  man  whose  signature  it  professes  to  bear ;  he  told 
me  so  himself.  Come,  let  us  go,  let  us  leave  this 
house - ” 

Laurence  overwhelmed  him  with  a  look  full  of  hate 
and  contempt,  and  said : 

“  It  is  too  late.” 
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Her  countenance  and  voice  were  so  strange  that 
Tremorel,  despite  his  distress,  was  struck  by  it,  and 
asked : 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ” 

“  Everything  is  known ;  it  is  known  that  you  killed 
your  wife.” 

“It’s  false!  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Well,  then,  it  is  true,”  he  added,  “  for  I  loved  you 


“  Really !  And  it  was  for  love  of  me  that  you  poi¬ 
soned  Sauvresy  ?  ” 

He  saw  that  he  was  discovered,  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  that  they  had  come,  in  his  absence,  and 
told  Laurence  all.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  any¬ 
thing. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  cried  he,  “  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

Laurence  drew  him  to  her,  and  muttered  in  a  shud¬ 
dering  voice : 

“  Save  the  name  of  Tremorel ;  there  are  pistols 
here.” 

He  recoiled,  as  if  he  had  seen  death  itself. 

“  No,”  said  he.  “  I  can  yet  fly  and  conceal  myself; 
I  will  go  alone,  and  you  can  rejoin  me  afterward.” 

“  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  too  late.  The  po¬ 
lice  have  surrounded  the  house.  And — you  know — it 
is  the  galleys,  or — the  scaffold !  ” 

“  I  can  get  away  by  the  courtyard/’ 

“  It  is  guarded ;  look.” 

He  ran  to  the  window,  saw  M.  Lecoq’s  men,  and  re¬ 
turned  half  mad  and  hideous  with  terror. 

“  I  can  at  least  try,”  said  he,  “  by  disguising  my¬ 
self - ” 
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“  Fool !  A  detective  is  in  there,  and  it  was  he  who 
left  that  warrant  to  arrest  you  on  the  table.” 

He  saw  that  he  was  lost  beyond  hope. 

“  Must  I  die,  then?  ”  he  muttered. 

“  Yes,  you  must ;  but  before  you  die  write  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  your  crimes,  for  the  innocent  may  be  sus¬ 
pected - ” 

He  sat  down  mechanically,  took  the  pen  which  Lau¬ 
rence  held  out  to  him,  and  wrote : 

“  Being  about  to  appear  before  God,  I  declare  that  I 
alone,  and  without  accomplices,  poisoned  Sauvresy  and 
murdered  the  Countess  de  Tremorel,  my  wife.” 

When  he  had  signed  and  dated  this,  Laurence 
opened  a  bureau  drawer;  Hector  seized  one  of  the 
brace  of  pistols  which  were  lying  in  it,  and  she  took  the 
other.  But  Tremorel,  as  before  at  the  hotel,  and  then 
in  the  dying  Sauvresy’s  chamber,  felt  his  heart  fail  him 
as  he  placed  the  pistol  against  his  forehead.  He  was 
livid,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he  trembled  so  violently 
that  he  let  the  pistol  drop. 

“  Laurence,  my  love,”  he  stammered,  “  what  will — 
become  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Me!  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  follow  you  always 
and  everywhere.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  'tis  horrible !  ”  said  he.  “  It  was  not  I  who 
poisoned  Sauvresy — it  was  she — there  are  proofs  of  it ; 
perhaps,  with  a  good  advocate - ” 

M.  Lecoq  did  not  lose  a  word  or  a  gesture  of  this 
tragical  scene.  Either  purposely  or  by  accident,  he 
pushed  the  door-curtain,  which  made  a  slight  noise. 

Laurence  thought  the  door  was  being  opened,  that 
the  detective  was  returning,  and  that  Hector  would  fall 
alive  into  their  hands. 
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“  Miserable  coward !  ”  she  cried,  pointing  her  pistol 
at  him,  “  shoot,  or  else - ” 

He  hesitated ;  there  was  another  rustle  at  the  door ; 
she  fired. 

Tremorel  fell  dead. 

Laurence,  with  a  rapid  movement,  took  up  the  other 
pistol,  and  was  turning  it  against  herself,  when  M. 
Lecoq  sprung  upon  her  and  tore  the  weapon  from  her 
grasp. 

“  Unhappy  girl !  ”  cried  he,  “  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Die.  Can  I  live  now?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  can  live,”  responded  M.  Lecoq.  “  And 
more,  you  ought  to  live.” 

“  I  am  a  lost  woman - ” 

“  No,  you  are  a  poor  child  lured  away  by  a  wretch. 
You  say  you  are  very  guilty;  perhaps  so;  live  to  re¬ 
pent  of  it.  Great  sorrows  like  yours  have  their  mis¬ 
sions  in  this  world,  one  of  devotion  and  charity.  Live, 
and  the  good  you  do  will  attach  you  once  more  to  life. 
You  have  yielded  to  the  deceitful  promises  of  a  villain ; 
remember,  when  you  are  rich,  that  there  are  poor  inno¬ 
cent  girls  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  miserable  shame  for  a 
morsel  of  bread.  Go  to  these  unhappy  creatures,  rescue 
them  from  debauchery,  and  their  honor  will  be  yours.” 

M.  Lecoq  narrowly  watched  Laurence  as  he  spoke, 
and  perceived  that  he  had  touched  her.  Still,  her  eyes 
were  dry,  and  were  lit  up  with  a  strange  light. 

“  Besides,  your  life  is  not  your  own — you  know.” 

“  Ah,”  she  returned,  “  I  must  die  now,  even  for  my 
child,  if  I  would  not  die  of  shame  when  he  asks  for  his 
father - ” 

“  You  will  reply,  Madame,  by  showing  him  an  hon¬ 
est  man  and  an  old  friend,  who  is  ready  to  give  him  his 
name — Monsieur  Plantat.” 
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The  old  justice  was  broken  with  grief;  yet  he  had 
the  strength  to  say : 

“  Laurence,  my  beloved  child,  I  beg  you  accept 
me - ” 

These  simple  words,  pronounced  with  infinite  gentle¬ 
ness  and  sweetness,  at  last  melted  the  unhappy  young 
girl,  and  determined  her.  She  burst  into  tears. 

She  was  saved. 

M.  Lecoq  hastened  to  throw  a  shawl  which  he  saw  on 
a  chair  about  her  shoulders,  and  passed  her  arm 
through  M.  Plantat’s,  saying  to  the  latter : 

“  Go,  lead  her  away ;  my  men  have  orders  to  let  you 
pass,  and  Palot  will  lend  you  his  carriage.” 

“  But  where  shall  we  go?  ” 

“  To  Orcival;  Monsieur  Courtois  has  been  informed 
by  a  letter  from  me  that  his  daughter  is  living,  and  he 
is  expecting  her.  Come,  lose  no  time.” 

M.  Lecoq,  when  he  was  left  alone,  listened  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  carriage  which  took  M.  Plantat  and 
Laurence  away ;  then  he  returned  to  Tremorel’s  body. 

“  There,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  lies  a  wretch  whom  I 
have  killed  instead  of  arresting  and  delivering  him  up 
to  justice.  Have  I  done  my  duty?  No;  but  my  con¬ 
science  will  not  reproach  me,  because  I  have  acted 
rightly.” 

And  running  to  the  staircase,  he  called  his  men. 
XXVIII 

The  day  after  Tremord's  death,  old  Bertaud  and 
Guespin  were  set  at  liberty,  and  received,  the  former 
four  thousand  francs  to  buy  a  boat  and  new  tackle,  and 
the  latter  ten  thousand  francs,  with  a  promise  of  a  like 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he  would  go  and  live  in  his 
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own  province.  Fifteen  days  later,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  Orcival  gossips,  who  had  never  learned  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  events,  M.  Plantat  wedded  Mile.  Laurence 
Courtois ;  and  the  groom  and  bride  departed  that  very 
evening  for  Italy,  where  it  was  announced  they  would 
linger  at  least  a  year. 

As  for  Papa  Courtois,  he  has  offered  his  beautiful  do¬ 
main  at  Orcival  for  sale ;  he  proposes  to  settle  in  the 
middle  of  France,  and  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  commune 
in  need  of  a  good  mayor. 

M.  Lecoq,  like  everybody  else,  would,  doubtless,  have 
forgotten  the  Valfeuillu  affair,  had  it  not  been  that  a 
notary  called  on  him  personally  the  other  morning  with 
a  very  gracious  letter  from  Laurence,  and  an  enormous 
sheet  of  stamped  paper.  This  was  no  other  than  a  title 
deed  to  M.  Plantat’s  pretty  estate  at  Orcival,  “  with  fur¬ 
niture,  stable,  carriage-house,  garden,  and  other  depen¬ 
dencies  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,”  and 
some  neighboring  acres  of  pleasant  fields. 

“  Prodigious  !  ”  cried  M.  Lecoq.  “  I  didn’t  help  in¬ 
grates,  after  all !  I  am  willing  to  become  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  just  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing.” 
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In  the  Paris  journals  of  February  28,  186 — ,  there  ap-  I 
peared  the  following  intelligence  : — 

“  A  daring  robbery,  committed  during  the  night  at  one 
of  our  principal  bankers’,  M.  Andre  Fauvel,  has  created 
great  excitement  this  morning  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rue  de  Provence.  The  thieves,  who  were  as  skilful 
as  they  were  daring,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance 
to  the  bank,  in  forcing  thedock  of  a  safe  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  considered  impregnable,  and  in  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  bank-notes,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  The  police,  immediately  informed 
of  the  robbery,  displayed  their  accustomed  zeal,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Already,  it  is 
said,  P.  B.,  a  clerk  in  the  bank,  has  been  arrested,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  accomplices  will  be 
speedily  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  justice.” 

For  four  days  this  robbery  was  the  talk  of  Paris.  Then 
public  attention  was  engrossed  by  later  and  equally  inter¬ 
esting  events ;  an  acrobat  broke  his  leg  at  the  circus ;  an 
actress  made  her  debut  at  a  minor  theatre  ;  and  news  of 
the  28th  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  for  once  the  newspapers  were — perhaps  designedly 
— wrong,  or  at  least  inaccurate  in  their  information.  The 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  had  cer-  . 
tainly  been  stolen  from  M.  Andre  FauvePs  bank,  but  not 
in  the  manner  described.  A  clerk  had  also  been  arrested 
on  suspicion,  but  no  conclusive  proof  had  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  against  him.  This  robbery  of  unusual  importance  re¬ 
mained,  if  not  inexplicable,  at  least  unexplained. 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  related  with 
scrupulous  exactitude  in  the  official  police  report. 
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The  banking-house  of  M.  Andrd  Fauvel,  No.  87  Rue  de 
Provence,  is  a  noted  establishment,  and,  owing  to  its  large 
staff  of  clerks,  presents  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
government  department.  On  the  ground-floor  are  the 
offices,  with  windows  opening  on  the  street,  protected  by 
iron  bars  sufficiently  strong  and  close  together  to  discour¬ 
age  all  attempts  at  effecting  an  entrance.  A  large  glass 
door  opens  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  where  three  or  four 
messengers  are  always  in  waiting.  On  the  right  are  the 
rooms  to  which  the  public  is  admitted,  and  from  which  a 
narrow  passage-way  leads  to  the  head  cashier’s  office. 
The  offices  of  the  corresponding  clerks,  the  ledger-keeper 
and  general  accounts  are  on  the  left.  At  the  farther  end 
is  a  small  glazed  court  with  which  seven  or  eight  small 
wickets  communicate.  These  are  kept  closed,  except  only 
on  particular  days  when  a  considerable  number  of  pay¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made,  and  then  they  are  indispensable. 
M.  Fauvel’s  private  office  is  on  the  first  floor  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices,  and  leads  into  his  handsome  private  apart¬ 
ments.  This  office  communicates  directly  with  the  bank 
by  means  of  a  dark,  narrow  staircase,  which  opens  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  head  cashier.  This  latter  room  is 
completely  proof  against  all  burglarious  attacks,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  ingeniously  planned  ;  indeed  it  could  almost  with¬ 
stand  a  regular  siege,  sheeted  as  it  is  like  a  monitor.  The 
doors,  and  the  partition  in  which  the  wicket  is  where  pay¬ 
ments  are  made,  are  covered  with  thick  iron  plates ;  and 
a  heavy  grating  protects  the  fireplace.  Fastened  in  the 
wall  by  enormous  iron  clamps  is  a  safe,  a  formidable  and 
fantastic  piece  of  furniture,  calculated  to  fill  with  envy  the 
poor  devil  who  carries  his  fortune  easily  enough  in  a„ 
pocket-book.  This  safe,  considered  the  masterpiece  of 
the  well-known  house  of  Becquet,  is  six  feet  in  height  and 
four  and  a  half  in  width,  and  is  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  with  triple  sides,  and  divided  into  isolated  compart¬ 
ments  in  case  of  fire. 

The  safe  is  opened  by  a  curious  little  key,  which  is, 
however,  the  least  important  part  of  the  mechanism.  Fiv^ 
aacwable  steel  buttons,  upon  which  are  engraved  all  the 
tetters  of  the  alphabet,  constitute  the  real  power  of  the 
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ingenious  lock.  To  open  the  safe  it  is  requisite,  before  in¬ 
serting  the  key,  to  replace  the  letters  on  the  buttons  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  were  when  the  door  was 
locked.  In  M.  Fauvel’s  bank,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  always 
closed  with  a  word  that  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 
This  word  was  known  only  to  the  head  of  the  bank  and 
the  chief  cashier,  each  of  whom  had  a  key  to  the  safe 
In  such  a  stronghold,  a  person  might  deposit  more  dia- 
monds  than  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  possessed,  and  sleep 
well  assured,  as  he  would  be,  of  their  safety.  But  one 
danger  seemed  to  threaten — that  of  forgetting  the  secret 
word  which  was  the  “  Open,  sesame  ”  of  the  iron  barrier. 

About  half-past  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  February,  the  bank  clerks  were  all  busy  at  their  various 
desks,  when  a  middle-aged  man  of  dark  complexion  and 
military  air,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  appeared  in  the  office 
adjoining  that  of  the  head  cashier,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  him. 

He  was  told  that  the  cashier  had  not  arrived,  and  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  placard  in  the  entry,  whifch  stated 
that  the  cashier’s  office  opened  at  ten  o’clock. 

This  reply  seemed  to  disconcert  the  new-comer.  “  I 
expected,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  cool  impertinence,  “  to 
find  some  one  here  ready  to  attend  to  my  business.  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  matter  to  M.  Fauvel  yesterday.  I  am  Count 
Louis  de  Ciameran,  owner  of  iron-works  at  Oloron,  and  have 
come  to  receive  three  hundred  thousand  francs  deposited  in 
this  bank  by  my  late  brother,  whose  heir  I  am.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  no  instructions  have  been  given  about  it.” 

Neither  the  title  of  the  noble  manufacturer  nor  his  re¬ 
marks  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  clerks. 
“The  head  cashier  has  not  yet  arrived,”  they  repeated, 
“  and  we  can  do  nothing  for  you.” 

“  Then  conduct  me  to  M.  Fauvel.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hesitancy ;  then  a  clerk,  named 
Cavaillon,  who  was  writing  by  the  window,  said  :  “  The 
chief  is  always  out  at  this  hour.” 

“  I  will  call  again,  then,”  replied  M.  de  Ciameran.  And 
he  walked  out,  as  he  had  entered,  without  saying  “  Good¬ 
morning,”  or  even  raising  his  hat. 

“  Not  over  polite,  that  customer,”  said  little  Cavaillon; 
“  but  he  is  unlucky,  for  here  comes  Prosper.” 

Prosper  Bertomy,  head  cashier  of  Fauvel’s  banking- 
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house,  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  about  thirty,  with  fail 
hair  and  large  dark-blue  eyes,  fastidiously  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  He  would 
have  been  very  prepossessing  but  fora  cold,  reserved  Eng¬ 
lish-like  manner,  and  a  certain  air  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
spoiled  his  naturally  bright  and  open  countenance. 

“  Ah,  here  you  are  !  ”  cried  Cavaillon.  “  Some  one  has 
just  been  inquiring  for  you.” 

“  Who  ?  An  ironmaster,  was  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  Well,  he  will  come  again.  Knowing  that  I  should  be 
late  this  morning,  I  made  all  my  arrangements  yesterday.” 
Prosper  had  unlocked  his  office-door,  and,  as  he  finished 
speaking,  entered,  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

“  Good  !  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  clerks  ;  “  there  is  a  man 
who  never  lets  anything  disturb  him.  The  chief  has 
quarrelled  with  him  twenty  times  for  always  coming  late, 
and  his  remonstrances  have  no  more  effect  upon  him  than 
a  breath  of  wind.” 

“And  quite  right  too;  he  knows  he  can  get  anything  he 
wants  out  of  the  chief.” 

“  Besides,  how  could  he  come  any  sooner  ?  A  man  who 
sits  up  all  night,  and  leads  a  fast  life,  doesn’t  feel  inclined 
for  work  early  in  the  morning.  Did  you  notice  how  pale 
he  looked  when  he  came  in  ?  ” 

“He  must  have  been  playing  heavily  again.  Couturier 
says  he  lost  fifteen  hundred  francs  at  a  sitting  last  week.” 

“  His  work  is  none  the  worse  done  for  all  that,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Cavaillon.  “  If  you  were  in  his  place — ” 

He  stopped  short.  The  door  of  the  cashier’s  office  sud-  . 
denly  opened,  and  the  cashier  appeared  before  them  with 
tottering  step,  and  a  wild,  haggard  look  on  his  ashy 
pale  face.  “  Robbed  i  ”  he  gasped  out ;  “  I  have  been 
robbed  !  ” 

Prosper’s  horrified  expression,  his  hollow  voice  and 
trembling  limbs,  so  alarmed  the  clerks  that  they  jumped 
off  their  stools  and  ran  towards  him.  He  almost  dropped 
into  their  arms ;  he  was  sick  and  faint,  and  sank  into  a 
chair.  His  companions  surrounded  him,  and  begged  him 
to  explain  himself.  “  Robbed  ?  ”  they  said  ;  “  where,  how, 
by  whom  ?  ” 

Gradually,  Prosper  recovered  himself.  *  All  the  money 
that  was  in  the  safe,”  he  said,  “  has  been  stolen.” 
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“  All  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  all ;  three  rolls,  each  containing  one  hundred 
notes  of  a  thousand  francs,  and  one  roll  of  fifty  thousand. 
The  four  rolls  were  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  tied 
together.” 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  news  of  the  robbery 
spread  throughout  the  banking-house,  and  the  room  was 
soon  filled  with  curious  inquirers. 

“  Tell  us,  Prosper,”  said  young  Cavaillon,  “  has  the 
safe  been  broken  open  ?  ” 

“  No ;  it  is  just  as  I  left  it.” 

“Well,  then,  how  could — ” 

“  All  I  know  is  that  yesterday  I  placed  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  the  safe,  and  this  morning  they 
are  gone.” 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
an  old  clerk,  who  did  not  seem  to  share  the  general  affright. 
“  Don’t  distress  yourself,  M.  Bertomy,”  he  said ;  “  no 
doubt  the  chief  has  disposed  of  the  money,” 

The  unhappy  cashier  started  up  with  a  look  of  relief  ;  he 
eagerly  caught  at  the  suggestion.  “Yes  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“  it  must  be  as  you  say  ;  the  chief  must  have  taken  it.” 
But,  after  thinking  a  few  minutes,  he  remarked  in  a  tone^ 
of  deep,  depression  :  “  No,  that  is  impossible.  During  the 
five  years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  safe,  M.  Fauvel  has 
never  opened  it  excepting  in  my  presence.  Whenever  he 
has  needed  money,  he  has  either  waited  until  I  came,  or 
has  sent  for  me,  rather  than  take  it  in  my  absence.” 

“  Well,”  said  Cavaillon,  “  before  despairing,  let  us  as¬ 
certain  the  truth.” 

But  a  messenger  had  already  informed  M.  Fauvel  of 
the  robbery,  and  as  Cavaillon  was  about  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  he  entered  the  office. 

M.  Andre  Fauvel  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  fifty,  inclined 
to  corpulency,  of  medium  height,  with  iron-gray  hair ;  and, 
like  all  hard  workers,  he  had  a  slight  stoop.  Nevr  -'  did 
he  by  a  single  action  belie  the  kindly  expression  of  his 
face.  He  had  a  frank  air,  a  lively,  intelligent  eye,  and 
full,  red  lips.  Born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix,  he  be¬ 
trayed,  when  animated,  a  slight  Provencal  accent  that  gave 
a  peculiar  flavor  to  his  genial  humor.  The  news  of  the 
robbery  had  extremely  agitated  him,  for  his  usually  florid 
face  was  now  quite  pale.  “What  is  this  I  hear?  what 
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has  happened  ?  ”  he  said  to  the  clerks,  who  respectfully 
stood  aside  when  he  entered  the  office. 

The  sound  of  M.  FauveFs  voice  inspired  the  cashier 
with  the  factitious  energy  called  forth  by  a  great  crisis. 
The  dreaded  and  decisive  moment  had  come ;  he  arose, 
and  advanced  towards  his  chief.  “  Sir,”  he  said,  “  having, 
as  you  know,  a  payment  to  make  this  morning,  I  yesterday 
drew  from  the  Bank  of  France  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.” 

“  Why  yesterday  ?  ”  interrupted  the  banker.  “  I  think 
I  have  a  hundred  times  desired  you  to  wait  until  the  day 
payment  has  to  be  made.” 

“  I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  did  wrong  to  disobey  you.  But 
the  mischief  is  done.  Yesterday  evening  I  locked  the 
money  up  :  it  has  disappeared,  and  yet  the  safe  has  not 
been  broken  open.” 

“  You  must  be  mad !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Fauvel ;  “you  are 
dreaming !  ” 

These  few  words  crushed  all  hope ;  but  the  horror  of 
the  situation  imparted  to  Prosper,  not  the  coolness  of  a 
steadied  resolution,  but  that  sort  of  stupid,  stolid  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  often  results  from  unexpected  catastrophes. 
It  was  with  apparent  calmness  that  he  replied,  “  I  am  not 
mad;  neither,  unfortunately,  am  I  dreaming:  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  telling  the  truth.” 

This  tranquillity  at  such  a  moment  appeared  to  exasper¬ 
ate  M.  Fauvel.  He  seized  Prosper  by  the  arm,  and  shook 
him  roughly.  “  Speak  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  speak  !  who 
can  have  opened  the  safe  ?  ” 

“I  cannot  say.” 

“No  one  but  you  and  I  know  the  secret  word.  No  one 
but  you  and  I  possess  keys.” 

This  Was  a  formal  accusation  ;  at  least,  all  the  auditors 
present  so  understood  it.  YetProsper’s  strange  calmness 
never  left  him  for  an  instant.  He  quietly  released  him¬ 
self  from  M.  Fauvel’s  grasp,  and  slowly  said :  “  In  other 
words,  sir,  it  is  only  I  who  could  have  taken  this  money — ” 

“  Miserable  man,”  exclaimed  M.  Fauvel. 

Prosper  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and,  looking 
M.  Fauvel  full  in  the  face,  added  :  “  Or  you  !  ” 

The  banker  made  a  threatening  gesture  ;  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  nCtbeen 
interrupted  by  loud  and  angry  voices  in  the  hall.  A  man 
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insisted  upon  entering  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
messengers,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  in.  It  was 
M.  de  Clameran. 

The  clerks  stood  looking  on,  bewildered  and  inert. 
The  silence  was  profound  and  solemn.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  some  terrible  issue  was  being  anxiously 
weighed  by  all  these  men. 

“  The  ironmaster  did  not  appear  to  observe  anything 
unusual.  He  advanced,  and  without  lifting  his  hat  said, 
in  his  former  impertinent  tone,  “  It  is  after  ten  o’clock, 
gentlemen.” 

No  one  answered  ;  and  M.  de  Clameran  was  about  to 
continue,  when  turning  round,  he  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  banker,  and  walking  up  to  him  exclaimed,  “W$ll,  sir, 
L  congratulate  myself  upon  finding  you  in  at  last.  I  have 
been  here  once  before  this  morning,  and  found  the 
cashier’s  office  not  opened,  the  cashier  not  arrived,  and 
you  absent.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  was  in  my  office.” 

“  At  any  rate,  I  was  told  you  were  out ;  that  gentleman 
there  assured  me  of  the  fact.”  And  the  ironmaster 
pointed  out  Cavaillon.  “  However,  that  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,”  he  went  on  to  say.  “  I  return,  and  this  time  not 
only  the  cashier’s  office  is  closed,  but  I  am  refused  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  banking-house,  and  find  myself  compelled  to 
force  my  way  in.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  whether  I 
can  have  my  money.” 

M.  Fauvel’s  pale  face  turned  red  with  anger  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  harangue;  yet  he  controlled  himself.  “I 
should  be  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“  for  a  short  delay.” 

“  I  thought  you  told  me — ” 

“Yes,  yesterday.  But  this  morning — this  very  instant 
— I  find  I  have  been  robbed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.” 

M.  de  Clameran  bowed  ironically,  and  asked  :  “Shall 
I  have  to  wait  long  ?  ” 

“  Long  enough  for  me  to  send  to  the  Bank  of 
France.” 

Then,  turning  his  back  on  the  iron-founder,  M.  Fauvel 
said  to  his  cashier :  “  Write  a'  check  and  send  to  the 
Bank  at  once  to  draw  out  all  the  available  money.  Let 
the  messenger  take  a  cab,”  Prosper  remained  motion- 
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less.  “  Do  you  hear  me  ?  ”  inquired  the  banker  in  an  am 
gry  voice. 

The  cashier  started  ;  he  seemed  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream.  “  It  is  useless  to  send,”  he  said  in  a  slow,  meas-' 
ured  tone  :  “  this  gentleman  requires  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and  there  is  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
at  the  bank.” 

M.  de  Clameran  appeared  to  expect  this  answer,  for 
he  muttered  :  “  Of  course.”  Although  he  only  pronounced 
these  words,  his  voice,  his  manner,  his  countenance  clearly' 
said  :  “  This  comedy  is  well  acted  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  comedy,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  be  duped  by  it.” 

Alas  !  After  Prosper’s  answer,  and  the  ironmaster’s 
coarsely  expressed  opinion,  the  clerks  knew  not  what  to 
think.  The  fact  was,  that  Paris  had  just  been  startled  by 
several  financial  crashes.  The  thirst  for  speculation  had 
caused  the  oldest  and  staunchest  houses  to  totter.  Men 
of  the  most  unimpeachable  honor  had  to  sacrifice  their 
pride,  and  go  from  door  to  door  imploring  aid.  Credit, 
tnat  rare  bird  of  security  and  peace,  rested  with  none,  but 
stood,  with  upraised  wings,  ready  to  fly  off  at  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  suspicion. 

This  idea  of  a  comedy  arranged  beforehand  between 
the  banker  and  his  cashier  might  therefore  readily  occur 
to  the  minds  of  people  who,  if  not  suspicious,  were  at 
least  aware  of  all  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  specula¬ 
tors  in  order  to  gain  time,  which  with  them  often  meant 
salvation. 

M.  Fauvel  had  had  too  much  knowledge  of  mankind 
not  to  instantly  divine  the  impression  produced  by  Pros¬ 
per’s  answer ;  he  read  the  most  mortifying  doubt  on  the 
faces  around  him.  “  Oh  !  don’t  be  alarmed,  sir,”  said  he 
to  M.  de  Clameran,  “  this  house  has  other  resources. 
Be  kind  enough  to  await  my  return.” 

He  left  the  office,  went  up  to  his  private  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned,  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  and  a 
bundle  of  securities.  “  Here,  quick,  Couturier  !  ”  he  said 
to  one  of  his  clerks,  “  take  my  carriage,  which  is  waiting 
at  the  door,  and  go  with  this  gentleman  to  M.  de  Roths¬ 
child.  Hand  the  latter  this  letter  and  these  securities', 
in  exchange,  you  will  receive  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  give  to  M.  de  Clameran.” 

The  ironmaster  was  visibly  disappointed  ;  he  seemed 
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desirous  of  apologizing  for  his  rudeness.  “  I  assure 
you,”  said  he  to  M.  Fauvel,  “  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
giving  offence.  Our  relations,  for  some  years,  have  been 
such  that  I  hope — ” 

“  Enough,  sir,”  interrupted  the  banker,  “  I  desire  -no 
apologies.  In  business,  friendship  counts  for  nothing.  I 
owe  you  money  :  I  am  not  ready  to  pay  :  you  are  press¬ 
ing  :  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  what  is  your  own. 
Accompany  my  messenger  :  he  will  pay  you  your  money.” 
Then  he  turned  to  his  clerks,  who  stood  curiously  gazing 
on,  and  said :  “  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  be  good  enough  to 
resume  your  places  at  your  desks.” 

In  an  instant  the  office  was  cleared  of  every  one  ex¬ 
cepting  the  clerks  who  habitually  occupied  it  ;  and  they 
resumed  their  seats  at  their  desks  with  their  noses  almost 
touching  the  paper  before  them,  as  if  they  were  too  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  work  to  think  of  anything  else. 

Still  excited  by  the  events  which  had  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other,  M.  Andre  Fauvel  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  quick,  nervous  steps,  occasionally  uttering  some 
half-stifled  exclamation.  Prosper  had  remained  leaning 
against  the  partition,  with  pale  face  and  fixed  eyes,  looking 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  thinking  or  of  acting.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  banker,  after  a  long  silence,  stopped  short  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  he  had  determined  upon  the  line  of  conduct  he 
would  pursue.  “  We  must  have  an  explanation,”  he  said. 
“  Go  into  your  office.” 

The  cashier  mechanically  obeyed  ;  and  his  chief  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  taking  the  precaution  to  close  the  door  after 
them.  The  room  bore  no  evidences  of  a  successful  bur¬ 
glary.  Everything  was  in  perfect  order ;  not  even  a  paper 
was  disturbed.  The  safe  was  open,  and  on  the  top  shelf 
lay  several  rouleaus  of  gold,  overlooked  or  disdained  by 
the  thieves. 

M.  Fauvel,  without  troubling  himself  to  examine  any¬ 
thing,  took  a  seat,  and  ordered  his  cashier  to  do  the  same. 
He  had  quite  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  his  count¬ 
enance  wore  its  usual  kind  expression.  “  Now  that  we 
are  alone,  Prosper,”  he  said,  “  have  you  nothing  to  tell 
me  ?  ” 

The  cashier  started,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question. 
“  Nothing,  sir,  that  X  flave  not  already  told  you,”  he  re* 
plied. 
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“  What !  nothing  ?  Do  you  persist  in  maintaining  an 
attitude  so  absurd  and  ridiculous  that  no  one  can  possibly 
give  you  credence  ?  It  is  sheer  folly  ?  Confide  in  me  : 
it  is  your  only  chance  of  salvation.  I  am  your  employer* 
it  is  true  ;  but  I  am  before  and  above  all  your  friend 
— your  best  and  truest  friend.  I  cannot  forget  that  in 
this  very  room,  fifteen  years  ago,  you  were  intrusted  tome 
by  your  father ;  and  ever  since  that  day  I  have  had  cause 
to  congratulate  myself  on  possessing  so  faithful  and  eh 
ficient  a  clerk.  Yes,  it  is  fifteen  years  since  you  came  to 
me.  I  was  then  just  commencing  the  foundation  of  my 
fortune.  You  have  seen  it  gradually  grow,  step  by  step, 
from  almost  nothing  to  its  present  magnitude.  As  my 
wealth  increased,  I  endeavored  to  better  your  condition  ; 
you;  who,  although  so  young,  are  the  oldest  of  my  clerks. 
At  each  augmentation  of  my  fortune  I  increased  your 
salary.” 

Never  had  the  cashier  heard  M.  Fauvel  express  himself 
in  so  feeling  and  paternal  a  manner.  Prosper  was  silent 
with  astonishment. 

“  Answer,”  pursued  M.  Fauvel,  “  have  I  not  always  been 
like  a  father  to  you?  From  the  first  day,  my  house  has 
been  open  to  you ;  you  were  treated  as  a  member  of  my 
family  ;  my  niece  Madeleine  and  my  sons  looked  upon  you 
as  a  brother.  But  you  grew  weary  of  this  peaceful  life. 
One  day,  a  year  ago,  you  suddenly  began  to  shun  us ;  and 
since  then — ” 

The  memories  of  the  past  thus  called  up  by  the  banker 
seemed  too  much  for  the  unhappy  cashier;  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

“  A  man  can  confide  everything  to  his  father,”  resumed 
M.  Fauvel,  also  deeply  affected.  “  Fear  nothing.  A 
father  not  only  pardons,  he  forgets.  Do  I  not  know  the 
temptations  that  beset  a  young  man  in  a  city  like  Paris  ? 
There  are  some  inordinate  desires  before  which  the  firmest 
principles  will  give  way,  and  which  so  pervert  our  moral 
sense  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong.  Speak,  Prosper,  speak  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say?  ” 

“  The  truth.  When  an  honorable  man  yields,  in  an 
hour  of  weakness,  to  temptation,  his  first  step  towards 
atonement  is  confession,  Say  to  me,  Yes,  I  have  bee» 
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tempted,  dazzled  :  the  sight  of  these  piles  of  gold  turned 
my  brain.  I  am  young :  I  have  passions.” 

“ 1 !  ”  murmured  Prosper,  “  I !  ” 

“Poor  boy,”  said  the  banker  sadly;  “do  you  think  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  life  you  have  been  leading  since  you 
left  my  roof  a  year  ago?  Can  you  not  understand  that 
all  your  fellow-clerks  are  jealous  of  you  ?  that  they  do  not 
forgive  you  for  earning  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year? 
Never  have  you  committed  a  piece  of  folly  without  my 
being  immediately  informed  of  it  by  an  anonymous  letter. 
I  could  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  nights  you  have  spent 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  the  money  you  have  squandered. 
Oh,  envy  has  keen  eyes  and  a  quick  ear !  I  have  great 
contempt  for  these  cowardly  denunciations,  but  was  forced, 
not  only  to  heed  them,  but  to  make  inquiries  myself.  It 
is  only  proper  that  I  should  know  what  sort  of  a  life  is 
led  by  the  man  to  whom  I  intrust  my  fortune  and  my 
honor.” 

Prosper  seemed  about  to  protest  against  this  last  speech. 

“Yes,  my  honor,”  insisted  M.  Fauvel,  in  a  voice  that 
S  sense  of  humiliation  made  unsteady ;  “  yes,  my  credit, 
which  might  have  been  compromised  to-day  by  this  M.  ae 
Clameran.  Do  you  know  how  much  I  shall  lose  by  pay¬ 
ing  him  this  money  ?  And  suppose  I  had  not  had  the  se¬ 
curities  which  I  have  sacrificed  ?  you  did  not  know  I  pos¬ 
sessed  them.” 

Tht '  banker  paused,  as  if  hoping  for  a  confession,  which, 
however,  did  not  come. 

“  Come,  Prosper,  have  courage,  be  frank !  I  will  go 
up  stairs.  You  will  look  again  in  the  safe  ;  I  am  sure  that 
in  youi  agitation  you  did  not  search  it  thoroughly.  This 
evening  I  will  return,  and  I  am  confident  that,  during  the 
day,  you  will  have  found,  if  not  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the 
amount ;  and  to-morrow  neither  you  nor  I  will  remembei 
anything  about  this  false  alarm.” 

M.  Fauvel  had  risen,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
when  Piosper  arose,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  “  Your 
generosity  is  useless,  sir,”  he  said  bitterly  ;  “  having  taken 
nothing,  I  can  restore  nothing.  I  have  made  a  scrupulous 
search ;  the  bank-notes  have  been  stolen.” 

“  But  by  whom,  poor  fool  ?  by  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  swear  that  it  was  not  by  me.” 
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The  banker’s  face  turned  crimson.  “  Miserable  wretch  1 " 
cried  he,  “  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  took  the  money  ?  ” 

Prosper  bowed  his  head,  and  did  not  answer. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  thus,  then,”  said  M.  Fauvel,  unable  to  con¬ 
tain  himself  any  longer,  “you  dare —  Then  between  you 
and  me,  M.  Prosper  Bertomy,  justice  shall  decide.  God 
is  my  witness  that  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  save  you. 
You  will  have  yourself  to  thank  for  what  follows.  I  have 
sent  for  the  commissary  of  police ;  he  must  be  waiting  ir 
my  room.  Shall  I  call  him  down  ?  ” 

Prosper,  with  the  fearful  resignation  of  a  man  who  en¬ 
tirely  abandons  himself,  replied  in  a  stifled  voice :  “  Do 
as  you  will.” 

The  banker  was  near  the  door,  which  he  opened,  and, 
after  giving  the  cashier  a  last  searching  look,  called  to  an 
office-boy :  “  Anselme,  bid  the  commissary  of  police  to 
step  down.” 

III. 

If  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  whom  no  event  should 
move. or  surprise,  always  on  his  guard  against  deceptive 
appearances,  capable  of  admitting  everything  and  explain¬ 
ing  everything,  it  certainly  is  a  Parisian  commissary  of 
police. 

While  the  judge,  from  his  lofty  seat,  applies  the  Code 
to  the  facts  submitted  to  him,  the  commissary  of  police 
observes  and  watches  all  the  odious  circumstances  the  law 
cannot  reach.  He  is,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  confidant  of 
disgraceful  details,  domestic  crimes,  and  tolerated  vices. 

If,  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he  had  any  illusions, 
before  the  end  of  a  year  they  would  all  be  dissipated.  If 
he  does  not  absolutely  despise  the  human  race,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  often,  side  by  side  with  abominations  indulged  in 
with  impunity,  he  discovers  sublime  generosities  which 
remain  unrewarded.  He  sees  impudent  villains  filching 
the  public  respect ;  and  he  consoles  himself  by  thinking 
of  the  modest,  obscure  heroes  whom  he  has  also  encount¬ 
ered. 

So  often  have  his  forecasts  been  deceived,  that  he  has 
reached  a  state  of  complete  scepticism.  He  believes  in 
nothing,  neither  in  evil  nor  in  absolute  good ;  not  more  in 
virtue  than  in  vice.  His  experience  has  forced  him  to 
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come  to  the  drear  conclusion,  that  not  men,  but  events, 
are  worth  considering. 

The  commissary  sent  for  by  M.  Fauvel  soon  made  his 
appearance.  It  was  with  a  calm  air,  if  not  one  of  perfect 
indifference,  that  he  entered  the  office.  He  was  followed 
by  a  short  man  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  which  was 
slightly  relieved  by  a  ruffled  collar. 

The  banker,  scarcely  bowing,  said  to  the  commissary 
“Doubtless,  sir,  you  have  been  apprised  of  the  painf:*. 
circumstance  which  compels  me  to  have  recourse  to  you* 
assistance  ?  ” 

“  It  is  about  a  robbery,  I  believe.” 

“Yes;  an  infamous  and  mysterious  robbery  committed 
in  this  office,  from  the  safe  you  see  open  there,  of  which 
my  cashier  ”  (he  pointed  to  Prosper)  “  alone  possesses  the 
key  and  the  word.” 

This  declaration  seemed  to  arouse  the  unfortunate  cash¬ 
ier  from  his  dull  stupor.  “  Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  said  to  the 
commissary  in  a  low  tone.  “  My  chief  also  has  the  word 
and  the  key.” 

“  Of  course,  that  is  understood.” 

The  commissary  at  once  drew  his  own  conclusions. 
Evidently  these  two  men  accused  each  other.  From  their 
own  statements,  one  or  the  other  was  guilty.  One  was 
the  head  of  an  important  bank  ;  the  other  was  simply  the 
cashier.  One  was  the  chief  ;  the  other  the  clerk.  But  the 
commissary  of  police  was  too  well  skilled  in  concealing 
his  impressions  to  betray  his  thoughts  by  any  visible  sign. 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved.  Yet  he  became  more 
grave,  and  alternately  watched  the  cashier  and  M.  Fauvel, 
as  if  trying  to  draw  some  satisfactory  conclusion  from 
their  behavior. 

Prosper  was  very  pale  and  dejected.  He  had  dropped 
into  a  seat,  and  his  arms  hung  inert  on  either  side  of  the 
chair.  The  banker,  on  the  contrary,  remained  standing 
with  flashing  eyes  and  crimson  face,  expressing  himself 
with  extraordinary  vehemence.  “  The  importance  of  the 
theft  is  immense,”  continued  he;  “there  is  missing  a 
fortune,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  !  This 
robberv  might  have  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
In  times  like  these,  the  want  of  this  sum  might  compro¬ 
mise  the  credit  of  the  wealthiest  banking-house  in  Paris.* 

“  I  believe  so,  if  bills  were  falling  due.” 
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“  Well,  sir,  I  have  this  very  day  a  heavy  payment  to 
make.” 

“  Ah,  really  !  ”  There  was  no  mistaking  the  commis¬ 
sary’s  tone  ;  a  suspicion,  the  first,  had  evidently  entered 
his  mind. 

The  banker  understood  it  ;  he  started,  and  added 
quickly  :  “  I  met  my  engagements,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  sacrifice.  I  ought  to  add  further,  that  if  my  or¬ 
ders  had  been  obeyed,  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  would  not  have  been  here.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  desire  never  to  have  large  sums  of  money  in  my 
house  over  night.  My  cashier  had  positive  orders  invaria¬ 
bly  to  wait  until  the  last  moment  before  drawing  money 
from  the  Bank  of  France.  I  forbade  him,  above  all,  to 
leave  large  sums  of  money  in  the  safe  over  night.” 

‘‘You  hear  this  ?  ”  said  the  commissary  to  Prosper. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  cashier,  “  M.  Fauvel’s  statement 
is  quite  correct.” 

After  this  explanation,  the  suspicions  of  the  commissary, 
instead  of  being  strengthened,  were  dissipated.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “  a  robbery  has  been  perpetrated,  but  by  whom  ? 
Did  the  robber  enter  from  without  ?  ” 

The  banker  hesitated  a  moment.  “  I  think  not,”  he 
said  at  last. 

“  And  I  am  certain  he  did  not,”  said  Prosper. 

The  commissary  expected  and  was  prepared  for  these 
answers  ;  but  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  follow  them 
up  immediately.  “  However,”  said  he,  “  we  must  make 
ourselves  sure  of  it.”  Turning  towards  his  companion, — 
“  M.  Fanferlot,”  he  said,  “  go  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
any  traces  that  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  these 
gentlemen.” 

M.  Fanferlot,  nicknamed  “the  squirrel,”  was  indebted 
to  his  prodigious  agility  for  his  title,  of  which  he  was  not 
a  little  proud.  Slim  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  in 
spite  of  hks  iron  muscles,  he  might  be  taken  for  the  under 
clerk  of  a  bailiff  as  he  walked  along  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  in  his  thin  black  overcoat.  He  had  one  of  those 
faces  that  impress  one  disagreeably — an  odiously  turned- 
up  nose,  thin  lips,  and  little  restless  black  eyes. 

Fanferlot,  who  had  been  in  the  detective  force  for  five 
years,  burned  to  distinguish  himself.  He  was  ambitious. 
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Alas  !  he  was  unsuccessful,  lacking  opportunity — or  genius. 
Already,  before  the  commissary  spoke  to  him,  he  had  fer¬ 
reted  everywhere  ;  studied  the  doors,  sounded  the  parti¬ 
tions,  examined  the  wicket,  and  stirred  up  the  ashes  in  the 
grate.  “  I  cannot  imagine,”  said  he,  “  how  a  stranger 
could  have  effected  an  entrance  here.”  He  walked  round 
the  office.  “  Is  this  door  closed  at  night  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  It  is  always  locked.” 

“  And  who  keeps  the  key  ?  ” 

‘•The  watchman,”  said  Prosper,  “  to  whom  I  always  gave 
it  in  charge  before  leaving  the  bank.” 

“  And  who,”  said  M.  Fauvel,  “  sleeps  in  the  outer  room 
on  a  folding-bedstead,  which  he  unfolds  at  night,  ana  folds 
up  in  the  morning.” 

“  Is  he  here  now  ?  ”  inquired  the  commissary. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  banker,  and  he  opened  the  door, 
and  called  :  “  Anselme  !  ” 

This  man  was  the  favorite  servant  of  M.  Fauvel,  and 
had  lived  with  him  for  ten  years.  He  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  suspected  ;  but  the  idea  of  being  connected  in  any 
way  with  a  robbery  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  entered 
the  room  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

“  Did  you  sleep  in  the  next  room  last  night  ?  ”  asked 
the  commissary. 

“  Yes,  sir,  as  usual.” 

“  At  what  hour  did  you  go  to  bed  ?  ” 

“  About  half-past  ten  ;  I  had  spent  the  evening  at  a  cafd 
near  by,  with  master’s  valet.” 

“  Did  you  hear  no  noise  during  the  night  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  sound  ;  and  still  I  sleep  so  lightly,  that  if  M. 
Fauvel  comes  down  to  the  cashier’s  office  when  I  am 
asleep,  I  am  instantly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  his  foot¬ 
steps.” 

“  M.  Fauvel  often  comes  to  che  cashier’s  office  at  night, 
does  he  ?  ” 

“  No  sir  ;  very  seldom.” 

“  Did  he  come  last  night  ?  ” 

“  No  sir,  I  am  very  certain  he  did  not ;  for  I  was  kept 
awake  nearly  all  night  by  the  strong  coffee  I  had  drunk 
with  the  valet.” 

“  That  will  do  ;  you  can  retire,”  said  the  commissary. 

When  Anselme  had  left  the  room,  Fanferlot  resume/ 
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his  search.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  private  staircase, 
“  Where  do  these  stairs  lead  to  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  To  my  private  office,”  replied  M.  Fauvel. 

“  Is  not  that  the  room  whither  I  was  conducted  when 
I  first  arrived  ?  ’  inquired  the  commissary. 

“  The  same.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  it,”  said  Fanferlot,  “  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  entrance  to  it.” 

“  Nothing  is  easier,”  said  M.  Fauvel  eagerly  ;  “  follow 
me,  gentlemen.  And  you  too,  Prosper.” 

M.  Fauvel’s  private  office  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the 
waiting-room,  sumptuously  furnished  and  elaborately  dec¬ 
orated,  and  the  inner  one  where  he  transacted  business. 
The  furniture  in  this  room  was  composed  of  a  large  office- 
table,  several  leather-covered  chairs,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  a  secretary  and  a  bookshelf. 

These  two  rooms  had  only  three  doors ;  one  opened  on 
the  private  staircase,  another  into  the  banker’s  bedroom, 
and  the  third  on  to  the  landing.  It  was  through  this  lat¬ 
ter  door  that  the  banker’s  clients  and  visitors  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

M.  Fanferlot  examined  the  room  at  a  glance.  He 
seemed  puzzled,  like  a  man  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  some  clew  and  had  found 
nothing.  “  Let  us  see  the  other  side,”  he  said.  He 
passed  into  the  waiting-room,  followed  by  the  banker  and 
the  commissary  of  police. 

Prosper  remained  behind.  Despite  the  confused  state 
of  his  mind,  he  could  not  but  notice  that  the  situation  was 
for  him  momentarily  becoming  more  serious.  He  had  de¬ 
manded  and  accepted  the  contest  with  his  chief ;  the 
struggle  had  commenced,  and  now  it  no  longer  depended 
upon  his  own  will  to  arrest  the  consequences  of  his  action. 
They  were  about  to  engage  in  a  bitter  conflict,  utilizing  all 
weapons,  until  one  of  the  two  should  succumb,  the  loss  of 
honor  being  the  price  of  defeat. 

In  the  eyes  of  justice  who  would  be  the  innocent  man  ? 
Alas !  the  unfortunate  cashier  saw  only  too  clearly  that 
the  chances  were  terribly  unequal,  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  inferiority.  Never  had  he  thought 
that,  his  chief  would  carry  out  his  threats  ;  for  in  a  contest 
of  this  nature,  M.  Fauvel  would  have  as  much  at  stake  as 
his  cashier,  and  more  to  lose. 
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Prosper  was  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  absorbed  in  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings,  when  the  banker’s  bedroom- 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  lovely  girl  appeared  upon 
the  threshold.  She  was  tall  and  slender  ;  a  loose  morning 
robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  simple  black  ribbon,  be¬ 
trayed  to  advantage  the  graceful  elegance  of  her  figure. 
Her  dark  eyes  were  large  and  soft ;  her  complexion  had 
the  creamy  pallor  of  a  white  camellia ;  and  her  beautiful 
black  hair,  carelessly  held  together  by  a  tortoiseshell  comb, 
fell  in  a  profusion  of  soft  curls  upon  her  finely  shaped 
neck.  She  was  Madeleine,  M.  FauvePs  niece,  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  not  long  before.  Seeing  Prosper  in  the 
room,  where  probably  she  had  expected  to  find  her  uncle 
alone,  she  could  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  :  “  Ah  !  ” 

Prosper  started  up  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric 
shock.  His  eyes,  a  moment  before  so  dull  and  heavy, 
now  sparkled  with  joy,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
an  angel  of  hope.  “  Madeleine  !  ”  he  cried,  “  Madeleine  1  ” 
The  young  girl  was  blushing  crimson.  She  seemed 
about  to  hastily  retreat,  and  stepped  back ;  but,  Prosper 
having  advanced  towards  her,  she  was  overcome  by  a 
sentiment  stronger  than  her  will,  and  extended  her  hand, 
which  he  took  and  pressed  with  great  respect.  They  stood 
thus  face  to  face,  but  with  averted  looks,  as  if  they  dared 
not  let  their  eyes  meet  for  fear  of  betraying  their  feelings; 
having  much  to  say,  and  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  they 
stood  silent.  Finally  Madeleine  murmured  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice  :  “  You,  Prosper — you  !  ” 

These  words  broke  the  spell.  The  cashier  dropped  the 
white  hand  which  he  held,  and  answered  bitterly:  “Yes, 
I  am  Prosper,  the  companion  of  your  childhood — suspected, 
accused  of  the  most  disgraceful  theft ;  Prosper,  whom 
your  uncle  has  just  delivered  up  to  justice,  and  who,  be¬ 
fore  the  day  has  gone  by,  will  be  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.” 

Madeleine,  with  a  terrified  gesture,  cried  in  a  tone  of 
anguish  :  “  Good  heavens !  Prosper,  what  are  you  say¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“What!  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  know  what  has 
happened  ?  Have  not  your  aunt  and  cousins  told  you  ?  ” 

“  They  have  told  me  nothing.  I  have  scarcely  seen 
my  cousins  this  morning ;  and  my  aunt  is  so  ill  that  I  felt 
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uneasy,  and  came  to  tell  my  uncle.  But  for  heaven’s  sake, 
speak :  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  distress.” 

Prosper  hesitated.  Perhaps  it  occurred  to  him  to  open 
his  heart  to  Madeleine,  of  revealing  to  her  his  most  secret 
thoughts.  A  remembrance  of  the  past  checked  his  con¬ 
fidence.  He  sadly  shook  his  head,  and  replied :  “  Thanks, 
mademoiselle,  for  this  proof  of  interest,  the  last,  doubtless, 
that  I  shall  ever  receive  from  you  ;  but  allow  me,  by  being 
silent,  to  spare  you  distress,  and  myself  the  mortification 
of  blushing  before  you.” 

Madeleine  interrupted  him  imperiously  :  “  I  insist  upon 
knowing,”  she  said. 

“Alas!  mademoiselle,”  answered  Prosper,  “you  will 
only  too  soon  learn  my  misfortune  and  disgrace ;  then, 
yes  then,  you  will  applaud  yourself  for  what  you  have  done.” 

She  became  more  urgent ;  instead  of  commanding  she 
entreated;  but  Prosper  was  inflexible.  “Your  uncle  is 
in  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  commissary  of  police  and 
a  detective,”  said  he.  “  They  will  soon  return.  I  entreat 
you  to  retire  that  they  may  not  find  you  here.”  As  he 
spoke  he  gently  pushed  her  through  the  door,  and  closed 
it  upon  her. 

It  was  time,  for  the  next  moment  the  commissary  and 
M.  Fauvel  entered.  They  had  visited  the  main  entrance 
and  the  waiting-room,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
passed.  But  Fanferlot  had  heard  for  them.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  bloodhound  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  cashier.  He 
said  to  himself,  “  Now  that  my  young  gentleman  believes 
himself  to  be  alone,  his  face  will  betray  him.  I  shall  de¬ 
tect  a  smile  or  a  gesture  that  will  enlighten  me.” 

Leaving  M.  Fauvel  and  the  commissary  to  pursue  their 
investigations,  he  posted  himself  to  watch.  He  saw  the 
door  open,  and  Madeleine  appear  upon  the  threshold ;  he 
lost  not  a  single  word  or  gesture  of  the  rapid  scene  which 
had  passed.  It  mattered  little  that  every  word  of  this 
scene  was  an  enigma.  M.  Fanferlot  was  skilful  enough 
to  complete  the  sentences  he  did  not  understand.  As 
yet  he  only  had  a  suspicion  ;  but  a  mere  suspicion  is  bet- 
than  nothing ;  it  is  a  point  to  start  from.  So  ready  was 
he  in  building  a  plan  upon  the  slightest  incident,  that  he 
thought  he  saw  in  the  past  of  these  people,  who  were  utter 
strangers  to  him,  glimpses  of  a  domestic  drama.  If  the 
commissary  of  police  is  a  sceptic,  the  detective  has  faith, 
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he  believes  in  evil.  “  I  understand  the  case  now,”  said  he 
to  himself.  “  This  man  loves  the  young  lady,  who  is  really 
very  pretty;  and,  as  he  is  handsome, I  suppose  his  love  is 
reciprocated.  This  love  affair  vexes  the  banker,  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  the  importunate  lover  by  fair  means 
has  to  resort  to  foul,  and  plans  this  imaginary  robbery, 
which  is  very  ingenious.” 

Thus,  to  M.  Fanferlot’s  mind,  the  banker  had  simply 
robbed  himself,  and  the  innocent  cashier  was  the  victim 
of  a  vile  machination.  But  this  conviction  was  at  present 
of  little  service  to  Prosper.  Fanferlot,  the  ambitious  man, 
who  had  determined  to  obtain  renown  in  his  profession, 
decided  to  keep  his  conjectures  to  himself.  “  I  will  let  the 
others  go  their  way,  and  I’ll  go  mine,”  he  said.  “  When, 
by  dint  of  close  watching  and  patient  investigation,  I  shall 
have  collected  proof  sufficient  to  insure  certain  conviction, 
I  will  unmask  the  scoundrel.” 

He  was  radiant.  He  had  at  last  found  the  crime,  so 
long  looked  for,  which  would  make  him  celebrated.  Nothing 
was  wanting,  neither  the  odious  circumstances,  nor  the 
mystery,  nor  even  the  romantic  and  sentimental  element 
represented  by  Prosper  and  Madeleine.  Success  seemed 
difficult,  almost  impossible  ;  but  Fanferlot,  “the  squirrel,” 
had  great  confidence  in  his  own  genius  for  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  up  stairs  was  completed,  and 
every  one  had  returned  to  Prosper’s  office.  The  commis¬ 
sary,  who  had  seemed  so  calm  when  he  first  came,  now 
looked  grave  and  perplexed.  The  moment  for  taking  a 
decisive  part  had  come,  yet  it  was  evident  that  he  hesitated. 
“You  see,  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “  our  search  has  only 
confirmed  our  first  opinion.”  M.  Fauvel  and  Prosper 
bowed  assentingly. 

“And  what  do  you  think,  M.  Fanferlot?”  continued 
the  commissary.  Fanferlot  did  not  answer.  Occupied  in 
studying  the  lock  of  the  safe,  he  manifested  signs  of  a 
lively  surprise.  Evidently  he  had  just  made  an  important 
discovery.  M.  Fauvel,  Prosper,  and  the  commissary  rose, 
and  surrounded  him. 

“  Have  you  discovered  any  trace  ?  ”  asked  the  banker 
eagerly. 

Fanferlot  turned  round  with  a  vexed  air.  He  re¬ 
proached  himself  for  not  having  concealed  his  imprea 
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sions.  “  Oh !  ”  said  he  carelessly,  “  I  have  discovered 
nothing  of  importance.” 

“  But  we  should  like  to  know,”  said  Prosper. 

“  I  have  merely  convinced  myself  that  this  safe  has 
been  recently  opened  or  shut,  I  know  not  which,  with 
some  violence  and  haste.” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  the  commissary,  becoming  attentive. 

“  Look,  sir,  at  this  scratch  near  the  lock.” 

The  commissary  stooped  down,  and  carefully  examined 
the  safe  ;  he  saw  a  slight  scratch  several  inches  long  that 
had  removed  the  outer  coat  of  varnish.  “  I  see  the 
scratch,”  said  he,  “  but  what  does  it  prove  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing  at  all !  ”  said  Fanferlot.  “  I  just  now 
told  you  it  was  of  no  importance.” 

Fanferlot  said  this,  but  it  was  not  his  real  opinion. 
This  scratch,  undeniably  fresh,  had  for  him  a  signification 
that  escaped  the  others.  He  said  to  himself  :  “This  con¬ 
firms  my  supicions.  If  the  cashier  had  stolen  millions, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  his  being  in  a  hurry ;  whereas 
the  banker  creeping  down  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with 
furtive  footsteps,  for  fear  of  awakening  the  man  in  the 
outer  room,  in  order  to  rifle  his  own  safe,  had  every  reason 
to  tremble,  to  hurry,  to  hastily  withdraw  the  key,  which, 
slipping  out  of  the  lock,  scratched  off  the  varnish.” 

Resolved  to  unravel  alone  the  tangled  thread  of  this 
mystery,  the  detective  determined  to  keep  his  conjectures 
to  himself  ;  for  the  same  reason  he  was  silent  as  to  the 
interview  which  he  had  witnessed  between  Madeleine  and 
Prosper.  He  hastened  to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
scratch  upon  the  lock.  “  To  conclude,”  he  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  commissary,  “  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
outside  of  the  bank  could  have  obtained  access  to  this 
room.  The  safe,  moreover,  is  intact.  No  suspicious  press¬ 
ure  has  been  used  on  the  movable  buttons.  I  can  assert 
that  the  lock  has  not  been  tampered  with  by  burglars’ 
tools  or  false  keys.  Those  who  opened  the  safe  knew  the 
word,  and  possessed  the  key.” 

This  formal  affirmation  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
skilful  ended  the  hesitation  of  the  commissary.  “  That 
being  the  case,”  he  replied,  “  I  must  request  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  conversation  with  M.  Fauvel.” 

“  I  am  at  your  service,”  said  the  banker. 

Prosper  foresaw  the  result  of  this  conversation,  He 
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quietly  placed  his  hat  on  the  table  to  show  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  escape,  and  passed  into  the  ad 
joining  office.  Fanferlot  also  went  out,  but  not  before 
the  commissary  had  made  him  a  sign,  and  received  one 
in  return.  This  sign  signified,  “  You  are  responsible  for 
this  man.” 

The  detective  needed  no  hint  to  make  him  keep  a  strict 
watch.  His  suspicions  were  too  vague,  his  desire  for  suc¬ 
cess  was  too  ardent,  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  Prosper  an 
instant.  Closely  following  the  cashier,  he  seated  himself 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  office,  and,  pretending  to  be  sleepy, 
he  fixed  himself  in  a  comfortable  position  for  taking  a  nap, 
gaped  until  his  jawbone  seemed  about  to  be  dislocated, 
then  closed  his  eyes  and  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

Prosper  took  a  seat  at  the  desk  of  an  absent  clerk. 
The  others  were  burning  to  know  the  result  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  their  eyes  shone  with  curiosity,  but  they  dared 
not  asl<  a  question.  Unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer, 
little  Cavaillon,  Prosper’s  defender,  ventured  to  say  * 
“  Wellv  who  stole  the  money  ?  ” 

Prosper  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Nobody  knows,”  he 
replied. 

Was  this  conscious  innocence  or  hardened  reckless¬ 
ness  ?  The  clerks  observed  with  bewildered  surprise 
that  Prosper  had  resumed  his  usual  manner — that  sort 
of  icy  haughtiness  that  kept  people  at  a  distance,  and 
made  him  so  unpopular  in  the  bank.  Save  the  death-like 
pallor  of  his  face,  and  the  dark  circles  around  his  swollen 
eyes,  he  bore  no  traces  of  the  pitiable  agitation  he  had 
exhibited  not  long  before.  Never  would  a  stranger  en¬ 
tering  the  office  have  supposed  that  this  young  man,  idly 
lounging  in  a  chair  and  toying  with  a  pencil,  was  resting 
under  an  accusation  of  robbery,  and  was  about  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.  He  soon  stopped  playing  with  the  pencil,  and 
drew  towards  him  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  he  hastily 
wrote  a  few  lines. 

“Ah,  ha !  ”  thought  Fanferlot,  the  squirrel,  whose  hear- 
mg  and  sight  were  wonderfully  good  in  spite  of  his  pro* 
found  sleep  ;  “  eh  !  eh  !  he  makes  his  little  confidential 
communication  on  paper,  I  see  ;  now  we  will  discover 
something  positive.” 

His  note  written,  Prosper  folded  it  carefully  into  the 
§niallest  possible  size,  and  after  furtively  glancing  towards 
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the  detective,  who  remained  motionless  in  his  corner 
threw  it  across  the  desk  to  little  Cavaillon  with  this  one 
word — “  Gipsy  !  ” 

All  this  was  so  quickly  and  cleverly  done  that  Fanfer- 
lot  was  confounded,  and  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy. 
“  The  devil  take  him  !  ”  said  he  to  himself  ;  “  for  a  suffer¬ 
ing  innocent  this  young  dandy  has  more  pluck  and  nerve 
than  many  of  my  oldest  customers.  This,  however,  shows 
the  result  of  education  !  ” 

Yes,  innocent  or  guilty,  Prosper  must  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  self-control  and  power  of  dissimulation  to 
affect  this  presence  of  mind  at  a  time  when  his  honor, 
his  future  happiness,  all  that  he  held  dear  in  life,  were  at 
stake.  And  he  was  not  more  than  thirty  years  old. 

Either  from  natural  deference,  or  from  the  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  some  ray  of  light  by  a  private  conversation,  the  com¬ 
missary  determined  to  speak  to  the  banker  before  acting 
decisively.  “  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,”  said  he, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone  ;  “  this  young  man  has  robbed 
you.  It  would  be  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  if  I  did  not  se¬ 
cure  his  person.  The  law  will  decide  whether  he  shall  be 
released,  or  sent  to  prison.” 

This  declaration  seemed  to  distress  the  banker.  He 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  murmured  :  “  Poor  Prosper  !  ”  See¬ 
ing  the  astonished  look  of  his  listener,  he  added  :  “  Until  to¬ 
day,  I  have  always  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  my  cash¬ 
ier’s  honesty,  and  would  have  unhesitatingly  confided  my 
fortune  to  his  keeping.  Almost  on  my  knees  have  I  be¬ 
sought  and  implored  him  to  confess  that  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  he  had  taken  the  money,  promising  him  par¬ 
don  and  forgetfulness  ;  but  I  could  not  move  him.  I 
loved  him  ;  and  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  and  hu¬ 
miliation  that  he  is  heaping  upon  me,  I  cannot  bring  my¬ 
self  to  feel  harshly  towards  him.” 

'  The  commissary  looked  as  if  he  did  not  understand, 
“  What  do  you  mean  by  humiliation  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  What  !  ”  said  M.  Fauvel  excitedly,  “  is  not  justice  the 
same  for  all  ?  Because  I  am  the  head  of  a  bank,  and 
he  only  a  clerk,  does  it  follow  that  my  word  is  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  his  ?  Why  could  I  not  have  robbed  my¬ 
self  ?  Such  things  have  been  done.  They  will  ask  me 
fpr  facts  ;  and  I  shall  he  compelled  to  expose  the  exa Qt 
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situation  of  my  house,  explain  my  affairs,  disclose  the  se¬ 
cret  and  method  of  my  operations.” 

“  It  is  possible  that  you  will  be  called  upon  for  some  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  your  well-known  integrity — ” 

“  Alas  !  He  was  honest  too.  His  integrity  has  never 
been  doubted.  Who  would  have  been  suspected  this 
morning  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  instantly  produce  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  crowns  ?  Who  would  be  suspected  if  I 
could  not  prove  that  my  assets  exceed  my  liabilities  by 
more  than  three  millions  ?  ” 

To  a  strictly  honorable  man,  the  thought,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  suspicion  tarnishing  his  fair  name,  is  cruel  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  banker  suffered,  and  the  commissary  of  police 
saw  it,  and  felt  for  him.  “  Be  calm,  sir,”  said  he  ;  “  before 
the  end  of  a  week,  justice  will  have  collected  sufficient 
proof  to  establish  the  guilt  of  this  unfortunate  man,  whom 
we  may  now  recall.” 

Prosper  entered  with  Fanferlot — whom  they  had  much 
trouble  to  awaken— and  with  the  most  stolid  indifference 
listened  to  the  announcement  of  his  arrest.  In  response 
he  calmly  said  :  “  I  swear  that  I  am  guiltless.” 

M.  Fauvel,  much  more  disturbed  and  excited  than  his 
cashier,  made  a  last  attempt.  “  It  is  not  too  late  yet,  poor 
boy,”  he  said  :  “  for  heaven’s  sake  reflect — ” 

Prosper  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  key,  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  and  said : 
“  Here,  sir,  is  the  key  of  your  safe.  I  hope  fo;  my  sake 
that  you  will  some  day  be  convinced  of  my  innocence  ;  and 
I  hope  for  your  sake  that  the  conviction  will  not  come  too 
late.”  Then  as  every  one  was  silent,  he  resumed  :  “  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  I  hand  over  to  you  the  books,  papers,  and  ac¬ 
counts  necessary  for  my  successor.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  inform  you  that,  without  speaking  of  the  stolen  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  I  leave  a  deficit  in 
cash.” 

A  deficit  1  This  ominous  word  from  the  lips  of  the  cash¬ 
ier  fell  like  a  bombshell  upon  the  ears  of  Prosper’s 
hearers.  His  declaration  was  interpreted  in-divers  ways. 
“  A  deficit !  ”  thought  the  commissary  ;  “  how,  after  this, 
can  his  guilt  be  doubted  ?  Before  stealing  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  safe,  he  has  kept  his  hand  in  by  occasional 
small  thefts.”  “A  deficit !  ”  said  the  detective  to  himself, 
“  now,  no  doubt,  the  very  innocence  of  this  poor  wretch 
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gives  his  conduct  an  appearance  of  great  depravity  ;  were 
he  guilty,  he  would  have  replaced  the  first  money  by  a 
portion  of  the  second.” 

The  grave  importance  of  Prosper’s  statement  was  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  by  the  explanation  he  proceeded  to 
make  :  “  There  is  a  deficit  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  on  my  cash  account,  which  has  been  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner :  two  thousand  taken  by  myself  in 
advance  on  my  salary ;  fifteen  hundred  advanced  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  fellow  clerks.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month  : 
to-morrow  the  salaries  will  be  paid,  consequently — ” 

The  commissary  interrupted  him — “  Were  you  author¬ 
ized  to  draw  money  whenever  you  wished  for  yourself  or 
the  clerks  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  knew  that  M.  Fauvel  would  not  have  re¬ 
fused  me  permission  to  oblige  my  friends  in  the  bank. 
What  I  did  is  done  everywhere  ;  I  have  simply  followed 
my  predecessor’s  example.”  The  banker  made  a  sign  of 
assent.  “  As  regards  that  spent  by  myself,”  continued 
the  cashier,  “  I  had  a  sort  of  right  to  it,  all  of  my  savings 
being  deposited  in  this  bank ;  about  fifteen  thousand 
francs.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  M.  Fauvel ,  “  M.  Bertomy  has  at 
least  that  amount  on  deposit.” 

This  last  question  settled,  the  commissary’s  errand  was 
at  an  end,  and  his  report  might  now  be  made.  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  leaving,  and  ordered  the  cashier 
to  prepare  to  follow  him. 

Usually,  the  moment — when  stern  reality  stares  us  in 
the  face,  when  our  individuality  is  lost,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  being  deprived  of  our  liberty — is  terrible.  At  the 
fatal  command,  “  Follow  me,”  which  brings  before  our 
eyes  the  yawning  prison  gates,  the  most  hardened  sinner 
feels  his  courage  fail,  and  abjectly  begs  for  mercy.  But 
Prosper  lost  none  of  that  studied  stoicism  which  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police  secretly  pronounced  consummate  impu¬ 
dence.  Slowly,  with  as  much  careless  ease  as  if  going  to 
lunch  with  a  friend,  he  smoothed  his  hair,  drew  on  his 
overcoat  and  gloves,  and  said  politely  :  “  I  am  ready,  sir, 
to  accompany  you.” 

The  commissary  folded  up  his  note-book,  and  bowing  to 
M.  Fauvel,  said  to  Prosper,  “  Come  with  me  !  ” 

They  left  the  room,  and  with  a  distressed  face,  and  eyes 
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filled  with  tears  that  he  could  not  restrain,  the  banker 
stood  watching  their  retreating  forms. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  exclaimed  :  “  gladly  would  I  give 
twice  that  sum  to  regain  my  old  confidence  in  poor  Pros¬ 
per,  and  be  able  to  keep  him  with  me  !  ” 

The  quick-eared  Fanferlot  overheard  these  words,  and 
prompt  to  suspicion,  and  ever  disposed  to  impute  to  others 
the  deep  astuteness  peculiar  to  himself,  was  convinced 
they  had  been  uttered  for  his  benefit.  He  had  remained 
behind  the  others,  under  pretext  of  looking  for  an  imagin¬ 
ary  umbrella,  and,  as  he  reluctantly  departed,  said  he 
would  call  in  again  to  see  if  it  had  been  found. 

It  was  Fanferlot’s  task  to  escort  Prosper  to  prison  ;  but, 
as  they  were  about  starting,  he  asked  the  commissary  to 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  another  course,  a  request 
which  Iris  superior  granted.  Fanferlot  h-ad  resolved  to 
obtain  possession  of  Prosper’s  note,  which  he  knew  to  be 
in  Cavaillon’s  pocket.  To  obtain  this  written  proof,  which 
must  be  an  important  one,  appeared  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  He  had  simply  to  arrest  Cavaillon,  frighten 
him,  demand  the  letter,  and,  if  necessary,  take  it  by  force. 
But  to  what  would  this  lead  ?  To  nothing  but  an  incom¬ 
plete  and  doubtful  result. 

Fanferlot  was  convinced  that  the  note  was  int  jnded, 
not  for  the  young  clerk,  but  for  a  third  person.  If  exas¬ 
perated,  Cavaillon  might  refuse  to  divulge  who  this  person 
was,  who  after  all  might  not  bear  the  name  “  Gipsy  ”  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  cashier.  And,  even  if  he  did  answer  his 
questions,  would  he  not  lie  ?  After  mature  reflection,  Fan 
ferlot  decided  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  ask  for  a  se  ¬ 
cret  when  it  could  be  surprised.  To  quietly  follow  Cavail¬ 
lon,  and  keep  close  watch  on  him  until  he  caught  him  in  the 
very  act  of  handing  over  the  letter,  was  but  play  for  the  de¬ 
tective.  This  method  of  proceeding,  moreover,  was  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Fanferlot,  who,  being 
naturally  soft  and  stealthy,  deemed  it  due  to  his  profession 
to  avoid  all  disturbance  or  anything  resembling  violence. 

Fanferlot’s  plan  was  settled  when  he  reached  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  He  began  talking  with  an  office-boy,  and,  after  a  few 
apparently  idle  questions,  discovered  that  Fauvel’s  bank 
had  no  outlet  on  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  all  the  clerks  were  obliged  to  pass  in  and  out 
through  the  main  entrance  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  Frora 
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this  moment  the  task  he  had  undertaken  no  longer  pre¬ 
sented  a  shadow  of  difficulty.  He  rapidly  crossed  the  street, 
and  took  up  his  position  under  a  gateway.  His  post  of  ob¬ 
servation  was  admirably  chosen ;  not  only  could  he  see 
every  one  who  entered  and  came  out  of  the  bank,  but  he 
also  commanded  a  view  of  all  the  windows,  and  by  stand¬ 
ing  on  tiptoe  could  look  through  the  grating  and  see  Ca- 
vaillon  bending  over  his  desk. 

Fanferlot  waited  a  long  time,  but  did  not  get  impatient, 
for  he  had  often  remained  on  watch  entire  days  and  nights 
at  a  time,  with  much  less  important  objects  in  view  than 
the  present  one.  Besides,  his  mind  was  busily  occupied  in 
estimating  the  value  of  his  discoveries,  weighing  his  chances, 
and,  like  Perrette  with  her  pot  of  milk,  building  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  fortune  upon  present  success.  Finally,  about 
one  o’clock,  he  saw  Cavaillon  rise  from  his  desk,  change 
his  coat,  and  take  down  his  hat.  “Very  good!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  my  man  is  coming  out ;  I  must  keep  my  eyes 
open.” 

The  next  moment  Cavaillon  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
bank  ;  but  before  stepping  on  the  pavement  he  looked  up 
and  down  the  street  in  an  undecided  manner. 

“  Can  he  suspect  anything?”  thought  Fanferlot. 

No,  the  young  clerk  suspected  nothing;  only  having  a 
commission  to  execute,  and  fearing  his  absence  would  be  ob¬ 
served,  he  was  debating  with  himself  which  would  be  the 
shortest  road  for  him  to'  take.  He  soon  decided,  entered 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  and  walked  up  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  so  rapidly,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
grumbling  passers-by  whom  he  elbowed  out  of  his  way, 
that  Fanferlot  found  it  difficult  to  keep  him  in  sight. 
Reaching  the  Rue  Chaptal,  Cavaillon  suddenly  stopped, 
and  entered  the  house  numbered  39.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  three  steps  in  the  narrow  hall  when  he  felt  a  touch 
on  his  shoulder,  and  turning  abruptly  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Fanferlot.  He  recognized  him  at  once,  and  turn¬ 
ing  very  pale  he  shrank  back,  and  looked  around  for  means 
of  escape.  But  the  detective,  anticipating  the  attempt, 
barred  the  way.  Cavaillon  saw  that  he  was  fairly  caught. 
“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  fright. 

Fanferlot  was  distinguished  among  his  colleagues  for 
his  exquisite  suavity  and  unequalled  urbanity.  Fvei* 
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with  his  prisoners  he  was  the  perfection  of  courtesy,  and 
never  was  known  to  handcuff  a  man  without  first  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  being  compelled  to  do  so.  “  You  will  be  kind 
enough,  my  dear  sir,”  he  said,  “  to  excuse  the  great  lib¬ 
erty  I  take ;  but  I  really  am  under  the  necessity  of  ask' 
ing  you  for  a  little  information.” 

“  Information  !  From  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  From  you,  my  dear  sir ;  from  M.  Eughne  Cavail- 
Ion.” 

“  But  I  do  not  know  you.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  must  remember  seeing  me  this  morning. 
It  is  only  about  a  trifling  matter,  and  you  will  overwhelm 
me  with  obligations  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  accept 
my  arm,  and  step  outside  for  a  moment.”  What  could 
Cavaillon  do?  He  took  Fanferlot’s  arm,  and  went  out 
with  him. 

The  Rue  Chaptal  is  not  one  of  those  noisy  thorough¬ 
fares  where  foot-passengers  are  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  run  over  by  numberless  vehicles  dashing  to  and  fro ; 
there  are  but  two  or  three  shops,  and  from  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Fontaine,  occupied  by  an  apothecary,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  Leonie,  extends  a  high,  gloomy  wall, 
broken  here  and  there  by  some  small  windows  which  light 
the  carpenters’  shops  behind.  It  is  one  of  those  streets 
where  you  can  talk  at  your  ease,  without  having  to  step 
from  the  sidewalk  every  moment.  So  Fanferlot  and  Ca- 
vaill'on  were  in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  passers- 

by- 

“  What  I  wished  to  say,  my  dear  sir,”  began  the  detec¬ 
tive,  “is  that  M.  Prosper  Bertomy  threw  you  a  note  this 
morning.” 

Cavaillon  vaguely  foresaw  that  he  was  to  be  questioned 
about  this  note  and  instantly  put  himself  on  his  guard 
“You  are  mistaken,”  he  said,  blushing  to  his  ears. 

“  Excuse  me  for  presuming  to  contradict  you,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  of  what  I  say.” 

“  I  assure  you  that  Prosper  never  gave  me  anything.” 

“Pray,  sir,  do  not  persist  in  a  denial;  you  will  compel 
me  to  prove  that  four  clerks  saw  him  throw  you  a  note 
written  in  pencil  and  closely  folded.” 

,  Cavaillon  saw  the  folly  of  further  contradicting  a  man 
so  well  informed;  so  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  said: 
“  It  is  true  Prosper  gave  me  a  note  this  morning ;  but  as 
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it  was  intended  for  me  alone,  after  reading  it,  I  tore  it  up, 
and  threw  the  pieces  in  the  fire.” 

This  might  be  the  truth.  Fanferlot  feared  so  ;  but  how 
could  he  assure  himself  of  the  fact?  He  remembered  that 
the  most  palpable  tricks  often  succeed  the  best,  and,  trust¬ 
ing  to  his  star,  he  said  at  hazard  :  “  Permit  me  to  observe 
that  this  statement  is  not  correct ;  the  note  was  entrusted 
to  you  to  give  to  Gipsy.” 

A  despairing  gesture  from  Cavaillon  apprised  the  de¬ 
tective  that  he  was  not  mistaken  ;  he  breathed  again.  “  I 
swear  to  you,  sir — ”  began  the  young  man. 

“  Do  not  swear,”  interrupted  Fanferlot  :  “  all  the  oaths 
in  the  world  would  be  useless.  You  not  only  preserved 
the  note,  but  you  came  to  this  house  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  to  Gipsy,  and  it  is  in  your  pocket  now.” 

“  No,  sir,  no  !  ” 

Fanferlot  paid  no  attention  to  this  denial,  but  continued 
in  his  gentlest  tone  :  “  And  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  it  to  me  ;  believe  me,  nothing  but  the 
most  absolute  necessity — ” 

“  Never  !  ”  exclaimed  Cavaillon  ;  and,  believing  the 
moment  favorable,  he  suddenly  attempted  to  jerk  his  arm 
from  under  Fanferlot’s  and  escape.  But  his  efforts  were 
vain ;  the  detective’s  strength  was  equal  to  his  suavity. 

“Don’t  hurt  yourself,  young  man,”  he  said, “but  take 
my  advice,  and  quietly  give  up  the  letter.” 

“  I  have  not  got  it.” 

“Very  well;  see,  you  reduce  me  to  painful  extremities. 
If  you  persist  in  being  so  obstinate,  I  shall  call  two  po¬ 
licemen,  who  will  take  you  by  each  arm,  and  escort  you 
to  the  commissary  of  police  ;  and,  once  there,  I  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  searching  your  pockets, 
whether  you  will  or  not.” 

Cavaillon  was  devoted  to  Prosper,  and  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  his  behalf;  but  he  clearly  saw  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  struggle  any  longer,  as  he  would 
have  no  time  to  destroy  the  note.  To  deliver  it  under 
force  was  no  betrayal  ;  but  he  cursed  his  powerlessness, 
and  almost  wept  with  rage.  “  I  am  in  your  power,”  he 
said,  and  then  suddenly  drew  from  his  pocket-book  the 
unlucky  note,  and  gave  it  to  the  detective. 

Fanferlot  trembled  with  pleasure  as  he  unfolded  the 
paper;  yet,  faithful -to  his  habits  of  fastidious  politeness 
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before  reading  it,  he  bowed  to  Cavaillon  and  said  :  “  You 
will  peimit  me,  will  you  not,  sir  ?  ”  Then  he  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Dear  Nina- — If  you  love  me,  foilow  my  instructions 
instantly,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  without  asking 
any  questions.  On  the  receipt  of  this  note,  take  every¬ 
thing  you  have  in  the  house,  absolutely  everything ,  and  es¬ 
tablish  yourself  in  furnished  rooms  at  the  other  end  of 
Paris.  Do  not  appear  in  public,  but  conceal  yourself  as 
much  as  possible.  My  life  may  depend  on  your  obedi¬ 
ence.  I  am  accused  of  an  outrageous  robbery,  and  am 
about  to  be  arrested.  Take  with  you  five  hundred  francs, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  secretary.  Leave  your  address 
with  Cavaillon,  who  will  explain  what  I  have  not  time  to 
tell.  Be  .  hopeful,  whatever  happens.  Good-by ! — Pros* 
per.” 

Had  Cavaillon  been  less  bewildered,  he  would  have 
seen  blank  disappointment  depicted  upon  the  detective’s 
face  after  the  perusal  of  the  note.  Fanferlot  had  cher¬ 
ished  the  hope  that  he  was  about  to  possess  a  very  im¬ 
portant  document  which  would  clearly  prove  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Prosper;  whereas  he  had  only  seized  a  love- 
letter  written  by  a  man  who  was  evic.^ntly  more  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  the  woman  he  loved  than  about  his 
own.  Vainly  did  he  puzzle  over  the  letter,  hoping  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  hidden  meaning :  twist  the  words  as  he  would, 
they  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  writer.  The  two 
words  “absolutely  everything”  were  underscored,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  could  be  interpreted  in  so  many  ways. 
The  detective,  however,  determined  not  to  drop  the  mat¬ 
ter  here.  “This  Madame  Nina  Gipsy  is  doubtless  a 
friend  of  M.  Prosper  Bertomy  ?  ” 

“  She  is  his  paj'ticular  friend.” 

“  Ah,  I  understand  ;  and  she  lives  here  at  No.  39  ?  ” 

“You  know  it  well  enough,  as  you  saw  me  go  in 
there  ” 

“  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  house,  but  now  tell  me  whethej 
the  apartments  she  occupies  are  rented  in  her  name.” 

“No.  Prosper  rents  them.” 

u  Exactly ;  and  on  which  floor,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  On  the  first.” 

During  this  colloquy,  Fanferlot  had  folded  up  the  ote, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  “  A  thousand  thanks,” 
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said  he,  “  for  the  information  ;  and,  in  return,  I  will  re* 
lieve  you  of  the  trouble  of  executing  your  commission.” 

“  Sir  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  with  your  permission,  I  will  myself  take  this 
note  to  Madame  Nina  Gipsy.” 

Cavaill®n  began  to  remonstrate,  but  Fanferlot  cut  him 
short  by  saying,  “  I  will  also  venture  to  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice.  Return  quietly  to  your  business  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  affair.” 

“  But  Prosper  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  has  saved 
me  from  ruin  more  than  once.” 

“  Only  the  more  reason  for  your  keeping  quiet.  You 
cannot  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  to  him,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  may  be  of  great  injury.  As  you  are 
known  to  be  his  devoted  friend,  of  course  your  absence 
at  this  time  will  be  remarked  upon.  Any  steps  that  you 
take  in  this  matter  will  receive  the  worst  interpretation.” 

“  Prosper  is  innocent,  I  am  sure.” 

Fanferlot  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  betraying  his  private  thoughts  ;  and  yet  for  the  success 
of  his  investigations  it  was  necessary  to  impress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prudence  and  discretion  upon  the  young  man. 
He  would  have  told  him  to  keep  silent  concerning  what 
had  passed  between  them,  but  he  dared  not. 

“  What  you  say  may  be  true,”  he  said.  “  I  hope  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  M.  Bertomy,  and  on  your  own  account 
too  ;  for,  if  he  is  guilty,  you  will  certainly  be  very  much 
annoyed,  and  perhaps  suspected  of  complicity,  as  you  are 
well  known  to  be  intimate  with  him.” 

Cavaillon  was  overcome. 

“  Now,  you  had  better  take  my  advice,  and  return  to 
the  bank,  and — Good  morning,  sir.” 

The  poor  fellow  obeyed.  Slowly  and  with  swelling 
heart  he  returned  to  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 
He  asked  himself  how  he  could  serve  Prosper,  warn  Mad¬ 
ame  Gipsy,  and  above  all,  have  his  revenge  upon  this 
odious  detective,  who  had  just  made  him  suffer  such  hu¬ 
miliation.  He  had  no  sooner  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  than  Fanferlot  entered  No.  39,  mentioned  the 
name  of  Prosper  Bertomy  to  the  concierge,  went  up  stairs, 
and  knocked  at  the  first  door  he  came  to.  It  was  opened 
by  a  youthful  footman,  dressed  in  the  most  fanciful  livery, 

“  Is  Madame  Gipsy  at  home  ?  ”  inquired  Fanferlot. 
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The  servant  hesitated  ;  seeing  this,  Fanferlot  showed 
his  note  and  said  •  “  M.  Prosper  told  me  to  hand  this  note 
to  madame  and  wait  for  an  answer.” 

“  Walk  in,  and  I  will  let  madame  know  you  are  here.” 

The  name  of  Prosper  produced  its  effect.  Fanferlot 
was  ushered  into  a  little  room  furnished  in  blue  and  gold 
silk  damask.  Heavy  curtains  darkened  the  windows,  and 
hung  in  front  of  the  doors.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
blue  velvet  pile  carpet. 

“  Our  cashier  was  certainly  well  lodged,”  murmured  the 
detective.  But  he  had  no  time  to  pursue  his  inventory. 
One  of  the  curtains  was  pushed  aside,  and  Madame  Nina 
Gipsy  stood  before  him.  She  was  quite  young,  small, 
and  graceful,  with  a  brown  or  rather  gold-colored  quad¬ 
roon  complexion,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  a  child. 
Long  curling  silk  lashes  softened  the  piercing  brilliancy 
of  her  large  black  eyes ;  her  lips  were  full,  and  her  teeth 
were  very  white.  She  had  not  yet  made  her  toilet,  but 
wore  a  velvet  dressing-gown,  which  did  not  conceal  the 
lace  ruffles  beneath.  But  she  had  already  been  under  the 
hands  of  a  hairdresser.  Her  hair  was  curled  and  frizzed 
high  on  her  forehead,  and  confined  by  narrow  bands  of 
red  velvet ;  her  back  hair  was  rolled  in  an  immense  coil, 
and  held  by  a  beautiful  gold  comb.  She  was  ravishing. 
Her  beauty  was  so  startling  that  the  dazzlea  detective 
was  speechless  with  admiration. 

“  Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  remembered  the 
noble,  severe  beauty  of  Madeleine,  whom  he  had  seen  a 
few  hours  previous,  “  Our  young  gentleman  certainly  has 
good  taste — very  good  taste — two  perfect  beauties  !  ” 

While  he  thus  reflected,  perfectly  bewildered,  and  won¬ 
dering  how  he  could  begin  the  conversation,  Madame 
Gipsy  eyed  him  with  the  most  disdainful  surprise :  she 
was  waiting  for  this  shabby  little  man  in  a  threadbare 
coat  and  greasy  hat  to  explain  hh  presence  in  her  dainty 
drawing-room.  She  had  many  creditors,  and  was  recall¬ 
ing  them,  and  wondering  which  one  had  dared  send  this 
man  to  wipe  his  dusty  boots  on  her  velvet-pile  carpets. 
After  scrutinizing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  undisguised 
contempt,  she  said  haughtily,  “  What  is  it  that  you 
want  ?  ” 

Any  one  but  Fanferlot  would  have  been  offended  at 
her  insolent  manner ;  but  he  only  noticed  it  to  gain  some 
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notion  of  the  young  woman’s  disposition.  il  She  is  bad- 
tempered,”  he  thought,  “  and  is  uneducated.” 

While  he  was  speculating  upon  her  merits,  Madame  Nina 
Impatiently  stamped  her  little  foot  and  waited  for  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  finally  she  said  :  “  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  What  do 
you  want  here  ?  ” 

“  I  am  charged,  my  dear  madame,”  he  answered  in  his 
blandest  tone,  “  by  M.  Bertomy,  to  give  you  this  note.” 

“  From  Prosper  !  You  know  him  then  ?  ” 

“  I  have  that  honor,  madame ;  indeed,  I  may  be  so 
bold  as  to  claim  him  as  a  friend.” 

“What,  sir!  You  a  friend  of  Prosper!”  exclaimed 
Madame  Gipsy  in  a  scornful  tone,  as  if  her  pride  were 
wounded.” 

Fanferlot  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this  offensive  ex¬ 
clamation.  He  was  ambitious,  and  contempt  failed  to  ir¬ 
ritate  him.  “  I  said  a  friend  of  his,  madame,  and  there 
are  few  people  who  would  have  the  courage  to  claim  friend¬ 
ship  for  him  now.” 

Madame  Gipsy  was  struck  by  the  words  and  manner 
of  Fanferlot.  “I  never  could  guess  riddles,”  she  said 
tartly ;  “  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  you 
mean  ?  ” 

The  detective  slowly  drew  Prospers  note  from  his  pocket, 
and,  with  a  bow,  presented  it  to  Madame  Gipsy.  “  Read 
madame,”  he  said. 

She  certainly  anticipated  no  misfortune  ;  although  her 
sight  was  excellent,  she  stopped  to  fasten  a  tiny  gold  eye¬ 
glass  on  her  nose,  then  carelessly  opened  the  note.  At  a 
glance  she  read  its  contents.  She  turned  very  pale,  then 
very  red  ;  she  trembled  as  if  with  a  nervous  chill ;  her 
limbs  seemed  to  give  way,  and  she  tottered  so  that  Fan¬ 
ferlot  thinking  she  was  about  to  fall,  extended  his  arms 
to  catch  her. 

Useless  precaution  !  Madame  Gipsy  was  one  of  those 
women  whose  inert  listlessness  conceals  indomitable  en¬ 
ergy;  fragile-looking  creatures  whose  powers  of  endurance 
and  resistance  are  unlimited ;  cat-like  in  their  soft  grace 
and  delicacy,  especially  cat-like  in  their  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles  of  steel.  The  dizziness  caused  by  the  shock  she  hacf 
received  quickly  passed  off.  She  tottered,  but  did  not 
fall,  and  stood  up  looking  stronger  than  ever ;  seizing  the 
wrist  of  the  detective  she  held  it  as  if  her  delicate  little 
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hand  were  a  vice,  and  cried  out :  “  Explain  yourself  l 

*  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  contents  of  this  note  ?  ” 

Although  Fanferlot  showed  plenty  of  courage  in  daily 
contending  with  the  most  dangerous  rascals,  he  was  almost 
terrified  by  the  action  of  Madame  Gipsy.  “  Alas  !  ”  was 
all  he  murmured. 

u  Prosper  is  to  be  arrested,  accused  of  being  a  thief?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame,  he  is  accused  of  taking  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  from  the  bank-safe.” 

“  It  is  false,  infamous,  absurd  !  ”  she  cried.  She  had 
dropped  Fanferlot’s  hand  ;  and  her  fury,  like  that  of  a 
spoiled  child,  found  vent  in  violent  actions.  She  tore  her 
web-like  handkerchief,  and  the  magnificent  lace  on  her 
gown,  to  shreds.  “  Prosper  steal !  ”  she  cried  ;  “  what  a 
stupid  idea  !  Why  should  he  steal  ?  Is  he  not  rich  ?  ” 

“  M.  Bertomy  is  not  rich,  madame  ;  he  has  nothing  but 
his  salary.” 

This  answer  seemed  to  confound  Madame  Gipsy. 
“  But,”  she  insisted,  “  I  have  always  seen  him  with  plenty 
of  money;  not  rich — then — ”  She  dared  not  finish  ;  but 
her  eye  met  Fanferlot’s,  and  they  understood  each 
other. 

Madame  Nina’s  look  meant :  “  He  committed  this  rob¬ 
bery  in  order  to  gratify  my  extravagant  whims.”  Fanfer¬ 
lot’s  glance  signified  •  “  Very  likely,  madame.” 

A  few  moment’s  reflection  restored  Nina’s  original  as¬ 
surance.  Doubt  fled  after  hovering  for  an  instant  ever 
her  agitated  mind.  “  No  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I  regret  to  say 
that  Prosper  would  never  have  stolen  a  single  sou  for  me. 
One  can  understand  a  man  robbing  a  bank  to  obtain  the 
means  of  bestowing  pleasure  and  luxury  upon  the  woman 
he  loves  ;  but  Prosper  does  not  love  me ;  he  never  has 
loved  me.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  lady  !  ”  protested  the  gallant  and  insin¬ 
uating  Fanferlot,  “you  surely  cannot  mean  what  you  say.” 

Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  sadly  shook 
her  head  and  replied:  “I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  It 
is  only  too  true.  He  is  ready  to  gratify  my  every  wish, 
you  may  say  ;  what  does  that  prove  ?  Nothing.  I  am  too 
well  convinced  that  he  does  not.  love  me.  I  know  what 
love  is.  Once  I  was  beloved  by  an  affectionate,  true¬ 
hearted  man ;  and  my  own  sufferings  of  the  last  year  make 
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me  know  how  miserable  I  must  have  made  him  by  my 
cold  return.  Alas  !  we  must  suffer  ourselves  before  we 
can  feel  for  others.  No,  I  am  nothing  to  Prosper  ;  he 
would  not  care  if — ” 

“  But  then,  madame,  why — ” 

“Ah,  yes,”  interrupted  Nina,  “why?  You  will  be  very 
wise  if  you  can  answer  me.  For  a  year  have  I  vainly 
sought  an  answer  to  this  question,  so  sad  to  me.  I,  a 
woman,  cannot  answer  it ;  and  I  defy  you  to  do  so.  You 
cannot  discover  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly 
master  of  himself  that  he  never  permits  a  single  idea  that 
is  passing  through  his  mind  to  be  detected  upon  his  count¬ 
enance.  I  have  watched  him  as  only  a  woman  can  watch 
the  man  upon  whom  her  fate  depends,  but  it  has  always 
been  in  vain.  He  is  kind  and  indulgent ;  but  he  does  not 
betray  himself,  never  will  commit  himself.  Ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  call  him  weak,  yielding :  I  tell  you  that  fair-haired  man 
is  a  rod  of  iron  painted  like  a  reed  !  ” 

Carried  away  by  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  Madame 
Nina  betrayed  her  inmost  thoughts.  She  was  without  dis¬ 
trust,  never  suspecting  that  the  stranger  listening  to  her 
was  other  than  a  friend  of  Prosper.  As  for  Fanferlot,  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  success.  No  one  but  a 
woman  could  have  drawn  him  so  excellent  a  portrait ;  in 
a  moment  of  excitement  she  had  given  him  the  most  val¬ 
uable  information ;  he  now  knew  the  nature  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  which,  in  an  investigation  like 
that  he  was  pursuing,  is  the  principal  point.  “  You  know 
that  M.  Bertomy  gambles,”  he  ventured  to  say,  “  and 
gambling  is  apt  to  lead  a  man — ” 

Madame  Gipsy  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  interrupted 
him.  “  Yes,  he  plays,”  she  said,  “  but  he  is  not  a  gambler. 
I  have  seen  him  lose  and  gain  large  sums  without  betray¬ 
ing  the  slightest  agitation.  He  plays  as  he  drinks,  as  he 
sups,  as  he  dissipates — without  passion,  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  without  pleasure.  Sometimes  he  frightens  me  ;  he 
seems  to  drag  about  a  body  without  a  soul.  Ah,  I  am  not 
happy!  Never  have  I  been  able  to  overcome  his  indiffer¬ 
ence,  an  indifference  so  great,  so  reckless,  that  I  often 
think  it  must  be  despair ;  nothing  will  convince  me  that 
he  has  not  some  terrible  secret,  some  great  misfortu»« 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  making  life  a  burden.” 

“  Then  he  has  never  spoken  to  you  of  his  past  ?  * 
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“Why  should  he  tell  me  ?  Did  you  no>  hear  me  ?  / 

teTl  you  he  does  not  love  me !  ” 

Madame  Nina  was  overcome  by  thoughts  of  the  past, 
and  tears  silently  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  But  her  de¬ 
spair  was  only  momentary.  She  started  up,  and,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  generous  resolution,  she  exclaimed  :  “  Bui 
I  love  him,  and  I  will  save  him  !  I  will  see  his  chief,  the 
miserable  wretch  who  dares  to  accuse  him.  I  will  haunt 
the  judges,  and  I  will  prove  that  he  is  innocent.  Come, 
.'ir,  let  us  start,  and  I  promise  you  that  before  sunset  he 
small  be  free,  or  I  shall  be  in  prison  with  him.” 

Madame  Gipsy’s  project  was  certainly  laudable,  and 
prompted  by  the  noblest  sentiments  ;  but  unfortunately  it 
was  impracticable.  Moreover,  it  would  be  going  counter 
to  the  plans  of  the  detective.  Although  he  had  resolved 
to  reserve  to  himself  all  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  inquiry,  Fanferlot  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
not  conceal  the  existence  of  Madame  Nina  from  the  inves* 
tigating  magistrate.  She  would  necessarily  be  brought  in¬ 
to  the  case,  and  be  sought  after.  But  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  take  any  steps  of  her  own  accord.  He  proposed  to  let 
her  appear  when  and  how  he  judged  proper,  so  that  he 
might  gain  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
her. 

Fanferlot’s  first  step  was  to  try  to  calm  the  young 
woman’s  excitement.  He  thought  it  easy  to  prove  to  her 
that  the  slightest  interference  in  favor  of  Prosper  would 
be  a  piece  of  folly.  “  What  will  you  gain  by  acting  thus, 
my  dear  madame  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Nothing.  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  have  not  the  least  chance  of  success.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  will  seriously  compromise  yourself.  Who 
knows  if  you  will  not  be  suspected  as  M.  Bertomy’s  accom¬ 
plice  ?” 

But  this  alarming  perspective,  which  had  frightened  Ca« 
vaillon  into  foolishly  giving  up  a  letter  which  he  might  so 
easily  have  retained,  only  stimulated  Gipsy’s  enthusiasm. 
Man  calculates,  while  woman  follows  the  inspirations  ot 
her  heart.  Our  most  devoted  friend,  if  a  man,  hesitates 
and  draws  back  ;  if  a  woman,  rushes  undauntedly  forward, 
regardless  of  the  danger.  “  What  matters  the  risk?  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  I  don’t  believe  any  danger  exists  ;  but,  if  it 
does,  so  much  the  better  :  it  will  be  all  the  more  to  my 
credit.  I  am  sure  Prosper  is  innocent;  but,  if  he  shou‘3 
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be  guilty,  I  wish  to  share  the  punishment  which  awaits 
him.” 

Madame  Gipsy’s  persistence  was  becoming  alarming. 
She  hastily  drew  around  her  a  cashmere  shawl,  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and,  although  still  wearing  her  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  declared  that  she  was  ready  to  walk  from  one  end 
of  Paris  to  the  other,  in  search  of  this  or  the  other  magis 
trate. 

“  Come,  sir,”  she  said,  with  feverish  impatience.  “  Are 
you  not  coming  with  me  ?  ” 

Fanferlot  was  perplexed.  Happily  he  had  always  several 
strings  to  his  bow.  Personal  considerations  having  no  hold 
upon  this  impulsive  nature,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  her  inter¬ 
est  in  Prosper. 

“  I  am  at  your  command,  my  dear  lady,”  he  said  ;  “let 
us  go  if  you  desire  it ;  only  permit  me,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  to  say  that  we  are  very  probably  about  to  do  great 
injury  to  M.  Bertomy.” 

“  In  what  way,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  are  taking  a  step  that  he  expressly  forbade 
in  his  letter  ;  we  are  surprising  him — giving  him  no  warn¬ 
ing.” 

Nina  scornfully  tossed  her  head,  and  replied  :  “  There 
are  some  people  who  must  be  saved  without  warning,  and 
against  their  will.  I  know  Prosper ;  he  is  just  the  man  to 
let  himself  be  murdered  without  a  struggle,  without  speak¬ 
ing  a  word — to  give  himself  up  through  sheer  recklessness 
and  despair.” 

“  Excuse  me,  madame,”  interrupted  the  detective  :  “  M. 
Bertomy  has  by  no  means  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
has  abandoned  himself  to  despair.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  has  already  prepared  his  plan  of  defence.  By 
showing  yourself,  when  he  advises  you  to  remain  in  con¬ 
cealment,  you  will  very  likely  render  his  most  careful  pre¬ 
cautions  useless.” 

Madame  Gipsy  was  silently  weighing  the  value  of  Fan- 
ferlot’s  objections.  Finally  she  said  :  “  I  cannot  remain 
here  inactive,  without  attempting  to  contribute  in  some 
way  to  his  safety.  Can  you  not  understand  that  this  floor 
burns  my  feet  ?  ” 

Evidently,  if  she  was  not  absolutely  convinced,  her  reso¬ 
lution  was  shaken.  Fanferlot  saw  that  he  was  gaining 
ground,  and  this  certainty,  patting  him  more  at  ease,  gave 
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weight  to  his  persuasive  eloquence.  “You  have  it  in 
your  power,  madame,”  he  said,  “  to  render  a  great  service 
to  the  man  you  love.” 

“  In  what  way,  sir  ?  tell  me  in  what  way.” 

“Obey  him,  my  child,”  said  Fanferlot,  in  a  paternal 
tone. 

Madame  Gipsy  evidently  expected  very  different  advice. 
“  Obey,”  she  murmured,  “  obey  !  ” 

“  It  is  your  duty,”  said  Fanferlot  with  grave  dignity  ;  “  it 
is  your  sacred  duty.” 

She  still  hesitated  ;  and  he  took  from  the  table  Prosper’s 
note,  which  she  had  laid  there,  and  continued  :  “  What ! 
M.  Bertomy  at  the  most  trying  moment,  when  he  is  about 
to  be  arrested,  stops  to  point  out  your  line  of  conduct ;  and 
you  would  render  vain  this  wise  precaution  !  What  does 
he  say  to  you?  Let  us  read  over  this  note,  which  is  like 
the  testament  of  his  liberty.  He  says,  4  If  you  love  me,  I 
entreat  you,  obey.’  And  you  hesitate  to  obey.  Then  you 
do  not  love  him.  Can  you  not  understand,  unhappy  child, 
that  M.  Bertomy  has  his  reasons,  terrible,  imperious  rea- 
sons,  for  your  remaining  in  obscurity  for  the  present?” 

Fanferlot  understood  these  reasons  the  moment  he  put 
(lis  foot  in  the  sumptuous  apartment  of  the  Rue  Chaptal ; 
and,  if  he  did  not  expose  them  now,  it  was  because  he  kept 
them  as  a  good  general  keeps  his  reserve,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  the  victory.  Madame  Gipsy  was  intelligent 
enough  to  divine  these  reasons. 

“  Reasons  for  my  hiding  !  ”  thought  she.  “  Prosper 
wishes,  then,  to  keep  everyone  in  ignorance  of  our  inti¬ 
macy.” 

She  remained  thoughtful  for  a  moment ;  then  a  ray  of 
light  seemed  to  cross  her  mind,  and  she  exclaimed  :  “  Oh, 
I  understand  now !  Fool  that  I  was  for  not  seeing  it  be¬ 
fore  !  My  presence  here,  where  I  have  been  for  a  year, 
would  be  an  overwhelming  charge  against  him.  An  inven¬ 
tory  of  my  possessions  would  be  taken — of  my  dresses,  my 
laces,  my  jewels — and  my  luxury  would  be  brought  against 
him  as  a  crime.  He  would  be  asked  where  he  obtained 
the  money  requisite  to  lavish  all  these  elegancies  on  me.” 

The  detective  bowed,  and  said  :  “That  is  perfectly  true, 
madame.” 

“Then  I  must  fly  at  once  !  Who  knows  that  the  police 
are  not  already  warned,  and  may  appear  at  any  moment  ?  * 
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‘‘Oh,”  said  Fanferlot  with  easy  assurance,  “you  have 
plenty  of  time  ;  the  police  are  not  so  very  prompt.” 

“No  matter!” 

And,  leaving  the  detective  alone  in  the  parlor,  Madame 
Nina  hastily  ran  into  her  bedroom,  and  calling  her  maid, 
her  cook,  and  her  little  footman,  ordered  them  to  empty 
her  drawers  and  wardrobe  of  their  contents,  and  assisted 
them  to  stuff  her  best  clothing  and  jewels  into  her  trunks. 
Suddenly  she  rushed  back  to  Fanferlot,  and  said  :  “  Every¬ 
thing  will  be  ready  for  me  to  start  in  a  few  minutes ;  but 
where  am  I  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Did  not  M.  Bertomy  say,  my  dear  lady,  to  the  other 
end  of  Paris  ?  To  a  hotel,  or  furnished  apartments.” 

“  But  I  don’t  know  where  to  find  any.” 

Fanferlot  seemed  to  be  reflecting  ;  but  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  concealing  his  delight  at  a  sudden  idea  that 
flashed  upon  him  ;  his  little  black  eyes  fairly  danced  with 
joy.  “  1  know  a  hotel,”  he  said  at  last,  “  but  it  might  not 
suit  you.  Jt  is  not  elegantly  furnished  like  this  apart¬ 
ment.” 

“  Should  I  be  comfortable  there  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  recommendation  you  would  be  treated  like 
a  queen,  and,  above  all,  you  would  be  kept  concealed.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Quai  Saint 
Michel.  It  is  called  the  Grand  Archangel,  and  is  kept  by 
Madame  Alexandre.” 

Madame  Nina  was  never  long  making  up  her  mind. 
“  Here  are  pen  and  paper,”  said  she,  “  write  your  recom¬ 
mendation.” 

Fanferlot  rapidly  wrote,  and  handed  her  the  letter,  say¬ 
ing,  “  With  these  three  lines,  madame,  you  can  make 
Madame  Alexandre  do  anything  you  wish.” 

“  Very  good.  Now,  how  am  I  to  let  Cavaillon  know  my 
address  ?  It  was  he  who  should  have  brought  me  Pros¬ 
pers  letter.” 

“  He  was  unable  to  come,  madame,”  interrupted  the 
detective  ;  “  but  I  will  give  him  your  address.” 

Madame  Gipsy  was  about  to  send  for  a  carriage,  but 
Fanferlot  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  would  procure  her 
one.  He  seemed  to  be  in  luck  that  day  ;  for  a  cab  was 
passing  the  door,  and  he  hailed  it.  “  Wait  here,”  he  said 
to  the  driver,  after  telling  him  that  he  was  a  detective. 
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“  for  a  little  brunette  who  is  coming  down  with  some 
trunks.  If  she  tells  you  to  drive  her  to  the  Quai  Saint 
Michel,  crack  your  whip ;  if  she  gives  you  any  other 
address,  get  down  from  your  box  and  arrange  your  harness. 
I  will  keep  in  sight.” 

He  stepped  across  the  street,  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
a  wine-shop.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  loud  cracking  of  a  whip  apprised  him  that  Madame 
Nina  had  started  for  the  Hotel  of  the  Grand  Archangel 
“Aha,”  said  he  gayly,  “  I  hold  her  at  any  rate.” 


IV. 

At  the  same  hour  that  Madame  Nina  Gipsywas  seeking 
refuge  at  the  Grand  Archangel,  so  highly  recommended  by 
Fanferlot,  Prosper  Bertomy  was  being  consigned  to  the 
depot  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  From  the  moment  he 
had  resumed  his  habitual  composure,  he  never  once  fal¬ 
tered.  Vainly  did  the  people  around  him  watch  for  a 
suspicious  expression,  or  any  sign  of  his  giving  way  under 
the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  His  face  was  stolid  as 
marble,  and  one  would  have  supposed  him  insensible  to 
the  horrors  of  his  condition,  had  not  his  heavy  breathing, 
and  the  beads  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow,  be¬ 
trayed  the  intense  agony  he  was  suffering. 

At  the  police  station,  where  Prosper  had  to  wait  for  two 
hours  while  the  commissary  went  to  receive  orders  from 
higher  authorities,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
two  police  agents  who  had  charge  of  him.  At  twelve 
o’clock  he  said  he  was  hungry,  and  sent  to  a  restaurant 
near  by  for  his  lunch,  which  he  ate  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  also  drank  nearly  a  bottle  of  wine.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied,  several  clerks  from  the  Prefecture,  who  have  to 
transact  business  daily  with  the  commissaries  of  police, 
eyed  him  curiously.  They  all  formed  the  same  opinion, 
and  admiringly  said  to  each  other  :  “  Well,  he  is  certainly 
made  of  strong  stuff,  that  fellow  !  ”  And  again  :  “  The 
young  gentleman  doesn’t  seem  to  care  much.  He  has 
evidently  something  in  reserve.” 

When  he  was  told  that  a  cab  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door,  he  at  once  rose  ;  but,  before  going  out,  requested 
permission  to  light  a  cigar,  which  was  granted  him.  A 
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flowef-girl  stood  just  by  the  door,  and  he  stopped  and 
bought  a  bunch  of  violets  of  her.  The  girl,  seeing  that  he 
was  arrested,  said,  by  way  of  thanks  :  “  Good  luck  to  you, 
my  poor  gentleman  !  ” 

Prosper  appeared  touched  by  this  mark  of  interest,  and 
replied  :  “  Thanks,  my  good  girl,  but  ’tis  a  long  time  since 
luck  has  been  in  my  way.” 

It  was  magnificent  weather,  a  bright  spring  morning. 
As  the  cab  went  along  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Prosper  kept 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  smilingly  complaining  at  the 
same  time  at  being  imprisoned  on  such  a  lovely  day,  when 
everything  outside  was  so  sunny  and  pleasant.  “  It  is 
singular,”  he  said  :  “  I  never  felt  so  great  a  desire  to  take 
a  walk.” 

One  of  the  police  agents,  a  large,  jovial,  red-faced  man, 
received  this  remark  with  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and 
said  :  “  I  understand.” 

While  Prosper  was  going  through  the  formalities  of  the 
commitment,  he  replied  with  haughty  brevity  to  the  indis¬ 
pensable  questions  that  were  put  to  him.  But  after  being 
ordered  to  empty  his  pockets  on  the  table,  they  began  to 
search  him,  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  and  a  single 
tear  coursed  down  his  flushed  cheek.  In  an  instant  he 
had  recovered  his  stony  calmness,  and  stood  up  motionless, 
with  his  arms  raised  in  the  air  so  that  the  rough  creatures 
about  him  could  more  conveniently  ransack  him  from  head 
to  foot,  to  assure  themselves  that  he  had  no  suspicious 
object  concealed  under  his  clothes. 

The  search  would  have,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  the 
most  ignominious  lengths,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
middle-aged  man  of  rather  distinguished  appearance,  who 
wore  a  white  cravat  and  gold  spectacles,  and  was  sitting 
at  his  ease  by  the  fire.  He  started  with  surprise,  and 
seemed  much  agitated,  when  he  saw  Prosper  brought  in 
by  the  officers ;  he  stepped  forward,  as  if  about  to  speak 
to  him,  then  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  sat  down 
again. 

In  spite  of  his  own  troubles,  Prosper  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  this  man  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
Did  he  know  him  ?  Vainly  did  he  try  to  recollect  having 
met  him  before.  This  individual,  treated  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  a  chief,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  M. 
Lecoq,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  detective  police- 
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When  the  men  who  were  searching  Prosper  were  about  to 
take  off  his  boots,  under  the  idea  that  a  knife  might  be 
concealed  in  them,  M.  Lecoq  waved  them  aside  with  an 
air  of  authority,  and  said  :  “You  have  done  enough.” 

He  was  obeyed.  All  the  formalities- being  ended,  the 
unfortunate  cashier  was  taken  to  a  narrow  cell ;  the 
heavily-barred  door  was  swung  to  and  locked  upon  him  ;  he 
breathed  freely;  at  last  he  was  alone.  Yes,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  alone.  He  was  ignorant  that  a  prison  is 
made  of  glass,  that  the  prisoner  is  like  a  miserable  insect 
under  the  microscope  of  an  entomologist.  He  knew  not 
that  the  walls  have  listening  ears  and  watchful  eyes.  He 
felt  so  certain  of  being  alone  that  he  at  once  gave  vent  to 
his  suppressed  feelings,  and,  dropping  his  mask  of  impas¬ 
sibility,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  long-restrained 
anger  now  flashed  out  like  a  smouldering  fire.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  he  uttered  imprecations  and  curses.  He 
dashed  himself  against  the  prison-walls  like  a  wild  beast 
in  a  cage. 

Prosper  Bertomy  was  not  the  man  he  appeared  to  be. 
This  haughty,  correct  gentleman  had  ardent  passions  and 
a  fiery  temperament.  One  day,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  had  become  suddenly  fired  by  ambi¬ 
tion.  While  all  of  his  desires  were  repressed — imprisoned  in 
his  low  estate,  like  an  athlete  in  a  straight-waistcoat,  see¬ 
ing  around  him  all  those  rich  people  with  whom  money 
served  the  purpose  of  the  wand  in  the  fairy-tale,  he  envied 
them  their  lot. 

He  studied  the  beginnings  of  these  financial  princes, 
and  found  that  at  the  starting-point  they  possessed  far  less 
than  himself.  How,  then,  had  they  succeeded?  By  the 
force  of  energy,  industry,  and  assurance.  He  determined 
to  imitate  and  excel  them. 

From  that  day,  with  a  force  of  will  much  less  rare  than 
we  think,  he  imposed  silence  upon  his  instincts.  He  re¬ 
formed  not  his  character,  but  the  outside  of  his  character ; 
and  his  efforts  were  not  without  success.  Those  who 
knew  him  had  faith  in  his  character ;  and  his  capabilities 
and  ambition  inspired  the  prophecy  that  he  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attaining  eminence  and  wealth. 

And  the  end  of  all  was  this — to  be  imprisoned  for  rob¬ 
bery  ;  that  is  ruined  ! 

For  he  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  himself.  He  knew 
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that,  guilty  or  Innocent,  a  man  once  suspected  is  as  ineffaca- 
bly  branded  as  the  shoulder  of  a  galley-slave.  Therefore, 
what  was  the  use  of  struggling  ?  What  benefit  was  a 
triumph  which  could  not  wash  out  the  stain  ? 

When  the  prison  attendant  brought  him  his  supper,  he 
found  him  lying  on  his  mattress,  with  his  face  buried  in 
the  pillow,  weeping  bitterly.  Ah,  he  was  not  hungry  now  ! 
Now  that  he  was  alone,  he  fed  upon  his  own  bitter 
thoughts.  He  sank  from  a  state  of  frenzy  into  one  of 
stupefying  despair,  and  vainly  did  he  endeavor  to  clear 
his  confused  mind,  and  account  for  the  dark  cloud  gather¬ 
ing  about  him ;  no  loop-hole  for  escape  could  he  discover. 

The  night  was  long  and  terrible,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  had  nothing  to  count  the  hours  by,  as  they  slowly 
dragged  on,  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  patrol  who 
came  to  relieve  the  sentinels.  He  was  now  thoroughly 
wretched. 

At  dawn  he  dropped  into  a  sleep,  a  heavy,  oppressive 
sleep,  which  was  more  wearisome , than  refreshing;  from 
which  he  was  startled  by  the  rough  voice  of  the  jailer. 

“  Come,  sir !  ”  said  he,  “  it  is  time  for  you  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  investigating  magistrate.” 

Prosper  jumped  up  at  once,  and,  without  stopping  to  set 
right  his  disordered  toilet,  said  :  “  I  am  ready,  lead  the 
way.” 

The  jailer  remarked  as  they  walked  along :  “  You  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  your  case  brought  before  a  very 
worthy  man.”  He  was  right. 

Endowed  with  remarkable  penetration,  firm,  unbiased, 
equally  free  from  false  pity  and  excessive  severity,  M. 
Patrigent  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  delicate  and  arduous  office  of  investiga¬ 
ting  magistrate.  Perhaps  he  was  wanting  in  the  feverish 
activity  which  is  sometimes  necessary  for  coming  to  a  quick 
and  just  decision  ;  but  he  possessed  unwearying  patience, 
which  nothing  could  discourage.  He  would  cheerfully 
devote  years  to  the  examination  of  a  case ;  he  was  even 
now  engaged  in  an  affair  of  Belgian  bank-notes,  of  which 
he  did  not  collect  all  the  threads,  and  solve  the  mystery, 
until  after  four  years  investigation.  Thus  it  was  always  to 
him  that  they  brought  the  endless  proceedings,  the  half' 
finished  inquiries,  and  the  incomplete  processes. 

This  was  the  man  before  whom  Prosper  was  being  conr 
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ducted,  and  he  was  certainly  taken  by  a  difficult  road.  He 
was  escorted  along  a  corridor,  through  a  room  full  of  po¬ 
lice  agents,  down  a  narrow  flight  of  steps,  across  a  kind  of 
vault,  and  then  up  a  steep  staircase  which  seemed  to  have 
no  end.  Finally,  he  reached  a  long  narrow  gallery,  on 
which  opened  numerous  doors,  bearing  different  numbers. 
The  custodian  of  the  unhappy  cashier  stopped  before  one 
of  these  doors,  and  said :  “  Here  we  are,  and  here  your 
fate  will  be  decided.” 

At  this  remark,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep  commiseration, 
Prosper  could  not  refrain  from  shuddering.  It  was  only 
too  true,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  a  man  who 
would  interrogate  him,  and  according  to  his  answers  would 
either  release  him  from  custody  or  commit  him  for  trial. 
Summoning  all  his  courage,  he  turned  to  the  door-handle, 
and  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  jailer  stopped  him. 
“  Don’t  be  in  such  haste,”  he  said;  “you  must. sit  down 
here  and  wait  till  your  turn  comes ;  then  you  will  be 
called.”  The  wretched  man  obeyed,  and  his  keeper  took 
a  seat  beside  him. 

Nothing  is  more  doleful  and  terrible  than  having  to  wait 
?n  this  gloomy  gallery  of  the  investigating  magistrates. 
Occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  is  a  wooden  bench 
blackened  by  constant  use.  This  bench  has  for  the  last 
ten  years  been  daily  occupied  by  the  murderers,  thieves, 
and  suspicious  characters  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Sooner  or  later,  as  filth  rushes  to  a  sewer,  does  crime  reach 
this  dreadful  gallery  with  one  door  opening  on  the  galleys, 
the  other  on  the  scaffold.  This  place  was  bitterly  though 
vulgarly  denominated  by  a  certain  magistrate  as  the  great 
public  wash-house  of  all  the  foul  linen  in  Paris.  When 
Prosper  reached  the  gallery  it  was  full  of  people.  The 
bench  was  almost  entirely  occupied.  Close  beside  him, 
so  as  to  touch  his  shoulder,  sat  a  man  with  a  sinister  count¬ 
enance,  dressed  in  rags. 

Before  each  door,  giving  access  to  the  offices  of  the  in« 
vestigating  magistrates,  stood  groups  of  witnesses  convers¬ 
ing  in  an  undertone.  Gendarmes  were  constantly  arriving 
and  departing  with  prisoners.  Sometimes,  above  the  noise 
of  their  heavy  tramping  along  the  flagstones,  a  woman’s 
stifled  sob  might  be  heard,  when,  looking  around,  you 
would  see  some  poor  mother  or  wife  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  handkerchief,  weeping  bitterly.  At  short  intervals 
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a  door  would  open  and  shut,  when  an  officer  would  call  out 
a  name  or  number. 

The  stifling  atmosphere,  and  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery  made  Prosper  feel  ill  and  faint;  he  felt  as  if 
another  five  minutes’  stay  among  these  wretched  creatures 
would  ,  make  him  deathly  sick,  when  a  little  old  man 
dressed  in  black,  wearing  a  steel  chain,  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  cried  out :  “  Prosper  Bertomy  !  ” 

The  unhappy  man  rose,  and,  without  knowing  how, 
found  himself  in  the  room  of  the  investigating  magistrate. 
For  a  moment  he  was  blinded.  He  had  come  out  of  a 
dark  passage ;  and  the  room  in  which  he  now  found  him¬ 
self  had  a  window  directly  opposite  the  door,  so  that  a 
flood  of  light  streamed  suddenly  upon  him.  This  room, 
'ike  all  the  others  in  the  gallery,  was  of  very  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  small  and  dingy.  The  wall  was  covered 
with  a  cheap  dark  paper,  and  on  the  floor  was  a  hideous 
brown  carpet,  very  much  worn.  Opposite  the  door  was  a 
large  writing-table  strewn  with  bundles  of  papers,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  antecedents  of  those  persons  who  were  subjected 
to  examinations,  and  behind  was  seated  the  magistrate, 
immediately  facing  those  who  entered,  so  that  his  counte¬ 
nance  remained  in  the  shade,  while  that  of  the  prisoner 
or  witness  whom  he  questioned  was  in  a  glare  of  light. 

’  Before  a  little  table,  on  the  right,  sat  a  clerk,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  auxiliary  of  the  magistrate,  engaged  in  writing. 

But  Prosper  observed  none  of  these  details  :  his  whole 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  arbiter  of  his  fate, 
and  as  he  closely  examined  his  face  he  was  convinced  that 
the  jailer  was  right  in  styling  him  an  honorable  man. 
M.  Patrigent’s  homely  face,  with  its  irregular  outline  and 
short  red  whiskers,  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  bright,  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  kindly  expression,  was  calculated  to  impress 
one  favorably  at  first  sight.  “Take  a  chair,”  he  said  to 
Prosper. 

This  little  attention  was  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  pris¬ 
oner,  for  he  had  expected  to  be  treated  with  harsh  con¬ 
tempt.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  sign,  and  his  mind 
felt  a  slight  relief.  M.  Patrigent  turned  towards  the  clerk, 
and  said :  “We  will  begin  now,  Sigault ;  pay  attention.” 

Looking  at  Prosper,  he  then  .asked  him  his  name. 

“Auguste  Prosper  Bertomy,”  replied  the  cashier. 

“  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 


“  I  shall  be  thirty  on  the  fifth  of  next  May.” 

“  What  is  your  profession  ?  ” 

“  I  am — that  is,  I  was — chief  cashier  in  M.  Andrd  Fail- 
vehs  bank.” 

The  magistrate  stopped  to  consult  a  little  memorandum 
book  lying  on  his  desk.  Prosper,  who  followed  closely 
his  every  movement,  began  to  be  hopeful,  saying  to  him¬ 
self  that  never  would  a  man  seemingly  so  unprejudiced  be 
cruel  enough  to  send  him  to  prison  again.  After  finding 
what  he  looked  for,  M.  Patrigent  resumed  the  examina¬ 
tion.  “  Where  do  you  live  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  At  No.  39,  Rue  Chaptal,  for  the  last  four  years.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  I  lived  at  No.  7.  Boulevard  des  Batignolles.” 

“  Where  were  you  born  ?  ” 

“  At  Beaucaire,  in  the  department  of  Le  Gard.” 

“  Are  your  parents  living  ?  ” 

“  My  mother  died  two  years  ago  ;  my  father  is  still  liv¬ 
ing.” 

“  Does  he  reside  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  he  lives  at  Beaucaire  with  my  sister,  who  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Southern  canal.”  It  was 
in  broken  accents  that  Prosper  answered  these  last  ques¬ 
tions.  Though  there  are  moments  in  the  life  of  a  man 
when  home  memories  encourage  and  console  him,  there 
are  also  moments  when  he  would  be  thankful  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  single  tie,  when  he  bitterly  regrets  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  the  world. 

M.  Patrigent  observed  the  prisoner's  emotion  when  he 
spoke  of  his  parents.  “  What  is  your  father’s  calling  ?  ” 
he  continued. 

“  He  was  formerly  a  superintendent  of  roads  and 
bridges ;  then  he  was  employed  on  the  Southern  canal  like 
my  brother-in-law ;  now  he  has  retired  on  a  pension.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  The  magistrate  had 
turned  his  chair  round,  so  that,  although  his  head  was  ap¬ 
parently  averted,  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  workings  of 
Prospers  countenance.  “  Well,”  he  said  abruptly,  “  you 
are  accused  of  having  robbed  M.  Fauvel  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs.” 

During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  wretched  young 
man  had  had  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  terrible 
idea  of  this  accusation ;  and  yet,  uttered  as  it  was  now  in 
this  formal  brief  tone,  it  seemed  to  strike  him  with  a  hor« 
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ror  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  opening  his  lips. 
“  What  have  you  to  answer  ?  ”  asked  the  investigating, mag* 
istrate. 

“  That  I  am  innocent,  sir  ;  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent !  ” 

“I  hope  you  are/’  said  M.  Patrigent,  “and  you  may 
count  upon  me  to  assist  you,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 
in  proving  your  innocence.  You  must  have  some  facts  to 
allege  in  your  defence,  some  proofs  you  can  furnish  me 
with.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  what  can  I  say  when  I  am  myself  unable  to 
understand  this  dreadful  business  ?  I  can  only  refer  you 
to  my  past  life.” 

The  magistrate  interrupted  him  :  “  Let  us  be  specific  ; 
the  robbery  was  committed  under  circumstances  that  pre- 
vent  suspicion  from  falling  upon  any  one  but  M.  Fauvel 
and  yourself.  Do  you  suspect  any  one  else  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“You  declare  yourself  to  be  innocent,  therefore  the 
guilty  party  must  be  M.  Fauvel.”  Prosper  remained  si¬ 
lent.  “  Have  you,”  persisted  the  magistrate,  “  any  cause 
for  believing  that  M.  Fauvel  robbed  himself?  ”  The  pris¬ 
oner  preserved  a  rigid  silence. 

“  I  see,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  that  you  need  time  for 
reflection.  Listen  to  the  reading  of  your  examination,  and 
after  signing  it  you  will  return  to  prison.” 

The  unhappy  man  was  overcome.  The  last  ray  of  hope 
was  gone.  He  heard  nothing  of  what  Sigault  read,  and 
he  signed  the  paper  without  looking  at  it.  He  tottered  as 
he  left  the  magistrate’s  room,  so  that  the  agent  who  had 
him  in  charge  was  forced  to  support  him.  **  I  fear  your 
case  looks  bad,”  said  the  man,  “  but  don’t  be  disheartened  ; 
keep  up  your  courage.” 

Courage  !  Prosper  had  not  a  spark  of  it  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cell ;  but  his  heart  was  filled  with  anger  and 
resentment.  He  had  determined  that  he  would  defend 
himself  before  the  magistrate,  that  he  would  prove  his  in* 
nocence ;  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  do  so.  He  re¬ 
proached  himself  bitterly  for  having  trusted  to  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  benevolent  face.  “  What  a  farce,”  he  angrily  ex¬ 
claimed,  “to  call  that  an  examination  !  ” 

It  was  not  really  an  examination  that  Prosper  had  been 
subjected  to,  but  a  mere  formality.  In  summoning  him, 
Patrigent  obeyed  Article  93  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which 
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says,  “  Every  suspected  person  under  arrest  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  within  twenty-four  hours.”  But  it  is  not  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  especially  in  a  case  like  this,  with  no  evidence 
or  material  proof,  that  a  magistrate  can  collect  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  an  examination.  To  triumph  over  the  obstinate 
defence  of  a  prisoner  who  shuts  himself  up  in  absolute  de¬ 
nial  as  though  in  a  fortress,  valid  proofs  are  needed. 
These  weapons  M.  Patrigent  was  busily  preparing. 

If  Prosper  had  remained  a  little  longer  in  the  gallery, 
he  would  have  seen  the  same  official  who  had  called  him 
come  from  the  magistrate’s  room,  and  cry  out,  No.  3.  The 
witness  who  was  awaiting  his  turn,  and  answered  the  call 
for  No.  3,  was  M.  Fauvel. 

The  banker  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  Yesterday  he 
was  kind  and  affable  in  his  manner ;  now,  as  he  entered 
the  magistrate’s  room,  he  seemed  irritated  against  his  cash¬ 
ier.  Reflection,  which  usually  brings  calmness  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  pardon,  had  in  his  case  led  to  anger  and  a  thirst 
for  vengeance.  The  inevitable  questions  which  commence 
every  examination  had  scarcely  been  addressed  to  him  be¬ 
fore  his  impetuous  temper  gained  the  mastery,  and  he 
burst  forth  in  invectives  against  Prosper. 

M.  Patrigent  was  obliged  to  impose  silence  upon  the 
banker,  reminding  him  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  no 
matter  what  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
clerk.  Although  he  had  very  slightly  examined  Prosper, 
the  magistrate  was  now  scrupulously  attentive  and  partic¬ 
ular  in  having  every  question  answered.  Prosper’s  exam¬ 
ination  had  been  a  mere  formality,  the  verifying  of  a  pos¬ 
itive  fact.  M.  Patrigent  now  occupied  himself  in  ferreting 
out  all  the  attendant  circumstances  and  the  most  trifling 
particulars,  in  order  to  group  them  together,  and  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion. 

“  Let  us  proceed  with  regularity,”  said  the  magistrate 
to  M.  Fauvel,  “  and  pray  confine  yourself  to  answering  my 
questions.  Did  you  ever  suspect  your  cashier  of  being 
dishonest?” 

“  Certainly  not.  Yet  there  were  reasons  which  should 
have  made  me  hesitate  to  trust  him.” 

“  What  reasons  ?  ” 

“  M.  Bertomy  gambled.  I  have  known  of  his  spending 
whole  nights  at  the  card-table,  and  losing  large  sums  of 
money.  He  was  intimate  with  an  unprincipled  set.  Once 
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he  was  mixed  up  with  one  of  my  customers,  M.  de  Cia« 
meran,  in  a  scandalous  gambling  affair  at  the  house  of  some 
disreputable  woman,  and  which  ended  in  an  investigation 
at  the  police  court.” 

For  some  minutes  the  banker  continued  to  revile  Pros¬ 
per.  “  You  must  confess,  sir,”  interrupted  the  magistrate, 

“  that  you  were  very  imprudent,  if  not  culpable,  to  have 
entrusted  the  contents  of  your  safe  to  such  a  man.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  Prosper  was  not  always  thus.  Until  the  past  year 
he  was  a  perfect  model  for  men  of  his  age.  He  frequented 
my  house  as  one  of  my  family ;  he  spent  all  of  his  even¬ 
ings  with  us,  and  was  the  besom  friend  of  my  eldest  son 
Lucien.  One  day  he  suddenly  left  us,  and  never  came  to 
the  house  again.  Yet  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  him 
to  be  attached  to  my  niece  Madeleine.” 

M.  Patrigent  had  an  odd  way  of  contracting  his  brows 
when  he  thought  he  had  discovered  some  new  proof.  He 
now  did  this,  and  said  :  ‘  Might  not  this  admiration  for 
the  young  lady  have  been  the  cause  of  M.  Bertomy’s  es¬ 
trangement  ?  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  the  banker  with  surprise.  “  I  was 
willing  to  bestow  Madeleine’s  hand  upon  him,  and  to  be 
frank,  was  astonishing  that  he  did  not  ask  for  her  in 
marriage.  My  niece  would  be  a  good  match  for  any  man, 
and  he  should  have  considered  himself  fortunate  in  obtain¬ 
ing  her.  She  is  very  handsome,  and  her  dowry  will  be 
half  a  million.” 

“  Then  you  can  discover  no  motive  for  your  cashier’s 
conduct  ? ” 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  account  for  it.  I  have,  4 
however,  always  supposed  that  Prosper  was  led  astray  by 
a  young  man  whom  he  met  at  my  house  about  that  time, 
M.  Raoul  de  Lagors.” 

“  Ah !  and  who  is  this  young  man  ?  ” 

“  A  relative  of  my  wife’s  ;  a  very  attractive,  intelligent 
young  man,  somewhat  wild,  but  rich  enough  to  pay  for  his 
follies.” 

The  magistrate  wrote  the  name  Lagors  at  the  bottom  of 
an  already  long  list  on  his  memoranda.  “  Now,”  he  said, 

“  let  us  come  to  the  point.  You  are  sure  that  the  theft 
was  not  committed  by  any  one  of  your  household  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure,  sir.” 

“  You  always  kept  your  key  ?  ” 
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cc  I  generally  carried  it  about  on  my  person  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  I  left  it  at  home,  I  placed  it  in  the  drawer  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  my  bedroom.” 

“  Where  was  it  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery  ?  ” 

“  In  my  secretary.” 

‘  But  then — ” 

“  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,”  said  M.  Fauvel, 
“  and  permit  me  to  tell  you  that,  to  a  safe  like  mine,  the 
key  is  of  no  importance.  To  open  it,  one  must  know  the 
word  upon  which  the  five  movable  buttons  turn.  With 
the  word  one  can  even  open  it  without  the  key ;  but  with¬ 
out  the  word — ” 

“  And  you  never  told  this  word  to  any  one  ?  ” 

“  To  no  one,  sir,  and  sometimes  I  should  have  been 
puzzled  to  know  myself  with  what  word  the  safe  had  been 
closed.  Prosper  would  change  it  when  he  chose,  and  then 
inform  me  of  the  change,  but  I  often  forgot  it.” 

“  Had  you  forgotten  it  on  the  day  of  the  theft  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  the  word  had  been  changed  the  day  before ;  and 
its  peculiarity  struck  me.” 

“  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Gipsy — g,  i,  p,  s,  y,”  said  the  banker,  spelling  the 
name. 

M.  Patrigent  wrote  down  this  name.  “  One  more  ques¬ 
tion,  sir,”  said  he,  “  were  you  at  home  the  evening  before 
the  robbery  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  a  friend ; 
when  I  returned  home,  about  one  o’clock,  my  wife  had  re¬ 
tired,  and  I  went  to  bed  immediately.” 

“  And  you  were  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  safe  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely.  In  conformity  with  my  positive  orders,  I 
could  only  suppose  that  a  small  sum  had  been  left  there 
over  night ;  I  stated  this  fact  to  the  commissary  in  M. 
Bertomy’s  presence,  and  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  the 
case.” 

“  It  is  perfectly  correct,  sir  :  the  commissary’s  report 
proves  it.”  M.  Patrigent  was  for  a  time  silent.  To  him 
everything  depended  upon  this  one  fact,  that  the  banker 
was  unaware  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  being  in  the  safe,  and  Prosper  had  disobeyed  orders 
by  placing  them  there  over  night ;  hence  the  conclusion 
was  very  easily  drawn. 
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Seeing  that  his  examination  was  over,  -the  banket 
thought  he  would  relieve  his  mind  of  what  was  weighing 
upon  it.  “  I  believe  myself  above  suspicion,  sir,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “  and  yet  I  can  never  rest  easy  until  Bertomy’s  guilt 
has  been  clearly  proved.  Calumny  prefers  attacking  a 
successful  man,  and  I  may  be  calumniated  :  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  is  a  fortune  capable  of  tempting 
ev.en  a  rich  man.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  have 
the  condition  of  my  affairs  strictly  examined.  This  exam' 
ination  will  prove  that  I  could  have  had  no  interest  in 
robbing  my  own  safe.  The  prosperous  condition — ” 

“  That  is  sufficient,  sir.” 

M.  Patrigent  was  already  well  informed  of  the  high 
standing  of  the  banker,  and  knew  almost  as  much  of  his 
affairs  as  M.  Fauvel  himself.  He  asked  him  to  sign  his 
testimony,  and  then  escorted  him  to  the  door  of  his  office, 
a  rare  favor  on  his  part. 

When  M.  Fauvel  had  left  the  room,  Sigault  indulged  in 
a  remark.  “  This  seems  to  be  a  very  cloudy  case,”  he 
said  ;  “  if  the  cashier  is  shrewd  and  firm,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convict  him.” 

“  Perhaps  it  will,”  said  the  magistrate  ;  “  but  let  us  hear 
what  the  other  witnesses  have  to  say.” 

The  person  who  answered  to  the  call  for  No.  4  was 
Lucien,  M.  FauvePs  eldest  son.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man  of  twenty-two.  To  the  magistrate’s  questions 
he  replied  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Prosper,  was  once  very 
intimate  with  him,  and  had  always  regarded  him  as  a 
Strictly  honorable  man,  incapable  of  doing  anything  un¬ 
becoming  a  gentleman.  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  fatal  circumstances  could  have  induced  Pros¬ 
per  to  commit  a  theft.  He  knew  that  he  played  cards, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  was  reported.  He  had  never 
known  him  to  indulge  in  expenses  beyond  his  means. 
In  regard  to  his  cousin  Madeleine,  he  replied  :  “  I  always 
thought  that  Prosper  was  in  love  with  Madeleine,  and,  un¬ 
til  yesterday,  I  was  certain  he  would  marry  her,  knowing 
that  my  father  would  not  oppose  their  union.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  attributed  the  discontinuance  of  Prosper’s  visits  to  a 
quarrel  with  my  cousin,  but  supposed  they  would  ulti¬ 
mately  become  reconciled.” 

This  information  threw  more  light  upon  Prosper’s  pasi 
life,  than  that  turnished  by  M.  Fauvel,  but  did  not  aj> 
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parently  disclose  any  evidence  which  coihi  6e  used  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Lucien  signed  his  deposition, 
and  withdrew. 

Cavaif  foil’s  turn  for  examination  came  next.  The  poor 
fellow  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mind  when  he  appeared 
before  the  magistrate.  Having  confided  to  a  friend  his 
adventure  with  the  detective,  as  a  great  secret,  and  being 
jeered  at  for  his  cowardice  in  giving  up  the  note,  he  felt 
great  remorse,  and  passed  the  night  in  reproaching  him¬ 
self  for  having  ruined  Prosper.  He  endeavored  to  repair, 
as  well  as  he  could,  what  he  called  his  treason.  He  did 
not  exactly  accuse  M.  Fauvel,  but  he  courageously  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  the  cashier’s  friend,  and  that  he  was  as 
certain  of  his  innocence  as  he  was  of  his  own.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  besides  having  no  proofs  to  strengthen  his  asser¬ 
tions,  the  latter  were  deprived  of  most  of  their  value  by 
his  violent  professions  of  friendship  for  the  accused. 

After  Cavaillon,  six  or  eight  clerks  of  Fauvel’s  bank 
successively  defiled  in  the  magistrate’s  room ;  but  their 
depositions  were  nearly  all  insignificant.  One  of  them, 
however,  stated  a  fact  which  the  magistrate  carefully 
noted.  He  said  he  knew  that  Prosper  had  speculated  on 
the  Bourse  through  the  medium  of  M.  Raoul  de  Lagors, 
and  had  gained  immense  sums.  Five  o’clock  struck  be¬ 
fore  the  list  of  witnesses  summoned  for  the  day  was 
exhausted.  But  M.  Patrigent’s  task  was  not  yet  finished. 
He  rang  for  his  attendant,  who  instantly  appeared,  when 
he  said  to  him  :  “Go  at  once  and  bring  Fanferlot.” 

It  was  some  time  before  the  detective  answered  the 
summons.  Having  met  a  colleague  in  the  gallery,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  treat  him  ;  and  the  official  had  to 
fetch  him  from  the  wine-shop  at  the  corner. 

“  How  is  it  that  you  keep  people  waiting  ?  ”  said  the 
magistrate,  when  the  detective  entered  bowing  and  scrap¬ 
ing.  Fanferlot  bowed  more  profoundly  still.  Despite  his 
smiling  face,  he  was  very  uneasy.  To  unravel  the  Ber- 
tomy  case  alone,  it  was  requisite  to  play  a  double  game 
that  might  be  discovered  at  any  moment.  In  serving  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  of  justice  and  his  own  ambition, 
he  ran  great  risks,  the  least  of  which  was  the  losing  of  his 
place. 

“  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,”  he  said,  to  excuse 
himself,  “  and  have  not  wasted  any  time.”  And  he  began 
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to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  movements.  He  was 
embarrassed,  for  he  spoke  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions, 
picking  out  what  was  to  be  said,  and  avoiding  what  was 
to  be  left  unsaid.  Thus  he  gave  the  history  of  Cavaillon’s 
letter,  which  he  handed  to  the  magistrate  ;  but  he  did  not 
breathe  a  word  of  Madeleine.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
furnished  minute  biographical  details  of  Prosper  and 
Madame  Gipsy,  which  he  had  collected  from  various 
quarters  during  the  day. 

As  the  detective  progressed,  M.  Patrigent’s  conviction 
was  strengthened.  “  This  young  man  is  evidently  guilty,” 
he  murmured.  Fanferlot  did  not  reply;  his  opinion  was 
different,  but  he  was  delighted  that  the  magistrate  was  on 
the  wrong  track,  thinking  that  his  own  glorification  would 
thereby  be  the  greater  when  he  discovered  the  real  culprit. 
True,  this  grand  discovery  was  as  far  off  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

After  hearing  all  he  had  to  say,  the  magistrate  dismissed 
Fanferlot,  telling  him  to  return  the  next  day.  “Above 
all,”  he  said,  as  Fanferlot  left  the  room,  “  do  not  lose  sight 
of*the  woman  Gipsy;  she  must  know  where  the  money  is, 
and  can  put  us  on  the  right  scent.” 

Fanferlot  smiled  cunningly.  “  You  may  rest  easy  about 
that,  sir,”  replied  he  ;  “  the  lady  is  in  good  hands.” 

Left  to  himself,  although  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
M.  Patrigent  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the  case,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  rest  of  the  depositions  being  taken. 
The  affair  had  obtained  complete  possession  of  his  mind  ; 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  puzzling  .and  attractive.  It 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  mystery,  which  he 
determined  to  penetrate  and  dispel. 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  his  room  much  earlier  than 
usual.  On  this  day  he  examined  Madame  Gipsy,  recalled 
Cavaillon,  and  sent  again  for  M.  Fauvel.  For  several 
days  he  displayed  the  same  activity.  Of  all  the  witnesses 
summoned,  only  two  failed  to  appear.  One  was  the 
messenger  sent  by  Prosper  to  bring  the  money  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  who  was  ill  from  a  fall.  The  other 
was  M.  Raoul  de  Lagors.  But  their  absence  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  memoranda  relating  to  Prosper’s  case  from  daily 
increasing  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Monday,  five  days  after 
the  robbery,  M.  Patrigent  thought  he  held  in  his  hands 
enough  moral  proof  to  crush  the  accused. 
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V. 

While  his  whole  past  was  the  object  of  the  most  minute 
investigations,  Prosper  was  in  prison,  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  The  two  first  days  had  not  appeared  very  long  to 
him.  He  had  requested,  and  been  supplied  with  some 
sheets  of  paper,  numbered,  for  they  had  to  be  accounted 
for ;  and  he  wrote,  with  a  sort  of  fury,  plans  of  defence 
and  a  narrative  of  justification. 

The  third  day  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  not  seeing  any 
one  except  the  condemned  prisoners  employed  to  serve 
those  undergoing  solitary  confinement,  and  the  jailer  who 
brought  him  his  food.  “  Am  I  not  to  be  examined  again  ?  ” 
he  would  ask. 

“Your  turn  is  coming,”  the  jailer  invariably  answered. 

Time  passed ;  and  the  wretched  man,  tortured  by  the 
sufferings  of  solitary  confinement  which  quickly  breaks  the 
spirit,  sank  into  the  depths  of  despair.  “Am  I  to  stay 
here  forever?”  he  moaned. 

No,  he  was  not  forgotten ;  for  on  the  Monday  morning, 
at  one  o’clock,  an  hour  when  the  jailer  never  came,  he 
heard  the  heavy  bolt  of  his  cell  pushed  back.  He  ran 
towards  the  door.  But  the  sight  of  a  gray-headed  man 
standing  there  rooted  him  to  the  spot.  “Father,”  he 
gasped,  “father!” 

“  Your  father,  yes  !  ” 

Prosper’s  astonishment  at  seeing  his  father  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  great  joy.  A  father  is  the  one 
friend  upon  whom  we  can  always  rely.  In  the  hour  of 
need,  when  all  else  fails,  we  remember  him  upon  whose 
knees  we  sat  when  children,  and  who  soothed  our  sorrows ; 
and  even  though  he  may  be  unable  to  assist  us,  his  mere 
presence  serves  to  comfort  and  strengthen  us. 

Without  reflecting,  Prosper,  impelled  by  tender  feeling, 
was  about  to  throw  himself  into  his  father’s  arms,  but  M. 
Bertomy  harshly  repulsed  him.  “  Do  not  approach  me  !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  He  then  advanced  into  the  cell,  and  closed 
the  door.  The  father  and  son  were  alone  together — Pros¬ 
per  heart-broken,  crushed ;  M.  Bertomy  angry,  almost 
threatening. 

Cast  off  by  this  last  friend,  by  his  father,  the  miserable 
voting  man  seemed  to  be  stupefied  with  pain  and  disap- 
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pointment.  “  You,  too  ! ”  he  bitterly  cried.  s<  You — you 
believe  me  guilty  ?  O  father  !  ” 

“Spare  yourself  this  shameful  comedy,”  interrupted  M. 
Bertomy  :  “  I  know  all.” 

“  But  I  am  innocent,  father ;  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred 
memory  of  my  mother.” 

“Unhappy  wretch  !  ”  cried  M.  Bertomy,  “  do  not  bias- 
pheme !  ”  He  seemed  overcome  by  tender  thoughts  of 
the  past,  and  in  a  weak,  broken  voice,  added:  “Your 
mother  is  dead,  Prosper,  and  little  did  I  think  that  the  day 
would  come  when  I  could  thank  God  for  having  taken  her 
from  me.  Your  crime  would  have  killed  her,  would  have 
broken  her  heart !  ” 

After  a  painful  silence,  Prosper  said:  “You  overwhelm 
me,  father,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  need  all  my  courage  ; 
when  I  am  the  victim  of  a  hideous  plot.” 

“  Victim  !  ”  cried  M.  Bertomy,  “  victim  !  Dare  you  ut¬ 
ter  your  insinuations  against  the  honorable  man  who  has 
taken  care  of  you,  loaded  you  with  benefits,  and  had  in¬ 
sured  you  a  brilliant  future  !  It  is  enough  for  you  to  have 
robbed  him;  do  not  calumniate  him.” 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  father,  let  me  explain  !  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  would  deny  your  benefactor’s  kindness. 
Yet  you  were  at  one  time  so  sure  of  his  affection,  that  you 
wrote  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  come  to  Paris  and 
ask  M.  Fauvel  for  the  hand  of  his  niece.  Was  that,  then, 
a  lie  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Prosper  in  a  choked  voice,  “no.” 

“  That  was  a  year  ago ;  you  then  loved  Mademoiselle 
Madeleine  ;  at  least  you  told  me  so.” 

“  Father,  I  love  her  now,  more  than  ever ;  I  have  never 
ceased  to  love  her.” 

M.  Bertomy  made  a  gestute  of  contemptuous  pity. 
“  Indeed  !  ”  he  cried.  “  And  the  thought  of  the  pure,  in¬ 
nocent  girl  whom  you  loved  did  not  prevent  your  entering 
upon  a  path  of  sin.  You  loved  her!  How  dared  you, 
then,  without  blushing,  approach  her  presence  after  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  shameless  creatures  with  whom  you  were 
so  intimate  ?  ” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  let  me  explain  by  what  fatality 
Madeleine  ” — 

“  Enough,  sir,  enough.  I  told  you  that  I  know  every 
thing.  I  saw  M.  Fauvel  yesterday ;  this  morning  I  sa^ 
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the  magistrate,  and  ’tis  to  his  kindness  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  interview.  Do  you  know  what  mortification  I 
suffered  before  being  allowed  to  see  you  ?  I  was  searched 
and  made  to  empty  all  my  pockets.  They  suspected  I 
was  conveying  some  weapon  to  you  !  ” 

Prosper  ceased  to  justify  himself,  but  in  a  helpless,  de¬ 
jected  way,  dropped  down  upon  a  seat. 

“  I  have  seen  your  apartments,  and  at  once  recognized 
the  proofs  of  your  crime.  I  saw  silk  curtains  hanging  be- 
fore  all  the  windows  and  doors  and  the  walls  covered  with 
pictures.  In  my  father’s  house  the  walls  were  white¬ 
washed  ;  and  there  was  but  one  arm-chair  in  the  whole 
place,  and  that  was  my  mother’s.  Our  luxury  was  our 
honesty.  You  are  the  first  member  of  our  family  who  has 
possessed  Aubusson  carpets  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
the  first  thief  of  our  blood.”  At  this  last  insult  Prosper’s 
face  flushed  crimson,  but  he  remained  silent  and  immova¬ 
ble. 

“  But  luxury  is  necessary  now,”  continued  M.  Bertomy, 
becoming  more  excited  and  angry  as  he  went  on  ;  “  luxury 
must  be  "had  at  any  price.  You  must  have  the  insolent 
opulence  and  display  of  an  upstart,  without  the  upstart’s 
wealth.  You  must  support  worthless  women  who  wear 
satin  slippers  lined  with  swan’s  down,  like  those  I  saw  in 
your  rooms,  and  keep  servants  in  livery — and  to  do  this 
you  steal !  Bankers  will  no  longer  dare  trust  the  keys  of 
their  safes  with  any  one,  for  every  day  honest  families  are 
disgraced  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  piece  of  villany.” 

M.  Bertomy  suddenly  stopped.  He  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  his  son  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  his  reproaches. 
“  But  I  will  say  no  more,”  he  added.  “  I  came  here  not 
to  reproach  you,  but  to  save,  if  possible,  the  honor  of  our 
name,  to  prevent  it  from  being  published  in  the  papers 
among  the  names  of  thieves  and  murderers.  Stand  up 
and  listen  to  me  !  ”  At  his  father’s  imperious  tone,  Pros¬ 
per  arose.  So  many  successive  blows  had  reduced  him  to 
a  state  of  torpor. 

“  First  of  all,”  began  M.  Bertomy,  “  how  much  have  you 
remaining  of  the  stolen  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  ?  ” 

“  Once  more,  father,”  replied  the  unfortunate  man  in  a 
tone  of  hopeless  resignation,  “  once  more  I  swear  I  am 
innocent,” 
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“  So  I  supposed  you  would  say.  Then  our  family  will 
have  to  repair  the  injury  you  have  done  M.  Fauvel.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  day  your  brother-in-law  heard  of  your  crime  he 
brought  me  your  sister’s  dowry — seventy  thousand  francs. 
I  succeeded  in  collecting  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs  more.  This  makes  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
francs  which  I  have  brought  with  me  to  give  to  M.  Fauvel.” 

This  threat  aroused  Prosper  from  his  torpor.  “You 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind !  ”  he  cried  with  unrestrained 
indignation. 

“  I  will  do  so  before  the  sun  goes  down  this  day.  M. 
Fauvel  will  grant  me  time  to  pay  the  rest.  My  pension  is 
fifteen  hundred  francs.  I  can  live  upon  five  hundred ;  I 
am  strong  enough  to  go  to  work  again  ;  and  your  brother- 
in-law — ”  M.  Bertomy  stopped  short,  frightened  at  the 
expression  of  his  son’s  face.  His  features  were  contracted 
with  such  furious  rage  that  he  was  scarcely  recognizable, 
and  his  eyes  glared  like  a  maniac’s. 

“  You  dare  not  disgrace  me  thus  !  ”  cried  Prosper ;  “  you 
have  no  right  to  do  it.  You  are  free  to  disbelieve  me 
yourself,  but  you  have  no  right  to  take  a  step  which  would 
be  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  ruin  me  forever.  Who  and 
what  convinces  you  of  my  guilt  ?  When  cold  justice  hesb 
tates,  you,  my  father,  hesitate  not,  but,  more  pitiless  than 
the  law,  condemn  me  unheard  !  ” 

“  I  will  do  my  duty.” 

“  Which  means  that  I  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  you  push  me  over !  Do  you  call  that  your  duty  ? 
What  \  between  strangers  who  accuse  me,  and  myself  who 
swear  that  I  am  innocent,  you  do  not  hesitate?  Why? 
Is  it  because  I  am  your  son  ?  Our  honor  is  at  stake,  it  is 
true  ;  but  that  is  only  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
stand  by  me,  and  assist  me  to  defend  myself.” 

Prosper’s  earnest,  truthful  manner  was  enough  to  un¬ 
settle  the  firmest  convictions,  and  make  doubt  penetrate 
the  most  stubborn  mind.  “  Yet,”  said  M.  Bertomy  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  “  everything  seems  to  accuse  you.” 

“  Ah,  father,  you  do  not  know  that  I  was  sud^.inly  ban¬ 
ished  from  Madeleine’s  presence ;  that  I  was  compelled 
to  avoid  her.  I  became  desperate,  and  tried  to  forget  my 
sorrow  in  dissipation.  I  sought  oblivion,  and  found  shame 
qpd  disgust.  Qh}  Madeleine,  Madeleine  1  ”  He  was  oyer* 
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come  with  emotion  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  resumed 
with  renewed  violence  in  his  voice  and  manner  :  “  Every¬ 
thing  is  against  me  ;  but  no  matter.  I  will  clear  myself 
or  perish.  Human  justice  is  liable  to  error  ;  although  in¬ 
nocent,  I  may  be  convicted;  so  be  it.  I  will  undergo  my 
penalty ;  but  people  are  not  kept  galley-slaves  for* 
ever.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  father,  that  I  am  now  another  man.  My  life, 
henceforth,  has  an  object — vengeance  !  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  vile  plot.  As  long  as  I  have  a  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins,  I  will  seek  its  author.  And  I  will  certainly  find 
him ;  and  then  bitterly  shall  he  expiate  all  of  my  cruel 
suffering.  The  blow  has  come  from  Fauvel’s,  and  I  will 
seek  the  villain  there.” 

‘‘Take  care  :  your  anger  makes  you  say  things  that  you 
will  repent  hereafter.” 

“  Yes,  I  see,  you  are  going  to  descant  upon  the  probity 
of  M.  Andre  Fauvel.  You  will  tell  me  that  all  the  virtues 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  this  patriarchal  family. 
What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  Would  this  be  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  most  shameful  secrets  are  concealed 
beneath  the  fairest  appearances?  Why  did  Madeleine 
suddenly  forbid  me  to  think  of  her  ?  Why  has  she  exiled 
me,  when  she  suffers  as  much  from  our  separation  as  I 
myself,  when  she  still  loves  me  ?  For  she  does  love  me.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  I  have  proofs  of  it.”  * 

The  jailer  here  came  to  say  that  the  time  allotted  to  M. 
Bertomy  had  expired,  and  that  he  must  leave  the  cell.  A 
thousand  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  rend  the  old 
man’s  heart.  Suppose  Prosper  were  telling  the  truth; 
how  great  would  be  his  own  remorse,  if  he  had  added  to 
the  frightful  weight  of  sorrow  and  trouble  his  son  already 
had  to  bear  !  And  who  could  prove  that  he  was  not  sin¬ 
cere  in  what  he  said  ? 

The  voice  of  this  son,  of  whom  he  had  ever  been  proud, 
had  aroused  all  his  paternal  affection  which  he  had  so 
violently  repressed.  Ah,  were  he  guilty,  and  guilty  of  a 
worse  crime,  still  he  was  his  son,  his  only  son  !  His  count¬ 
enance  lost  its  severity,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  wished  to  leave  as  he  had  entered,  stern  and  angry, 
but  he  had  not  the  cruel  courage.  His  heart  was  break¬ 
ing,  fie  opened  his  arms,  and  pressed  Prosper  to  his 
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breast.  “  Oh,  my  son  ! ”  he  murmured,  “  God  grant  you 
have  spoken  the  truth  !  ” 

Prosper  was  triumphant :  he  had  almost  convinced  his 
father  of  his  innocence.  But  he  had  no  time  to  rejoice 
over  this  victory.  The  cell  door  again  opened,  and  the 
jailer’s  gruff  voice  called  out.  “  It  is  time  for  you  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  investigating  magistrate.” 

Prosper  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  His  step  was 
,no  longer  unsteady,  as  a  few  days  previous  :  a  complete 
change  had  come  over  him.  He  walked  firmly,  with  his 
head  erect,  and  the  fire  of  resolution  in  his  eye.  He  knew 
the  way  now,  and  he  proceeded  a  little  ahead  of  the  officer 
who  escorted  him.  As  he  was  passing  through  the  room 
full  of  police-agents,  he  encountered  the  individual  with 
the  gold  spectacles,  who  had  watched  him  so  intently  the 
day  he  was  searched.  “  Courage,  M.  Prosper  Bertomy,” 
he  said  ;  “  if  you  are  innocent,  there  are  those  who  will 
help  you.” 

Prosper  started  with  surprise,  and  was  about  to  reply, 
when  the  man  disappeared.  “Who  is  that  gentleman?” 
he  asked  of  the  officer  who  was  escorting  him. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  you  don’t  know  him  ?  ”  replied  the 
man  with  surprise.  “Why,  it  is  M.  Lecoq  of  the  detective 
service.” 

“  You  say  his  name  is  Lecoq  ?  ” 

“You  might  as  well  say  4  Monsieur  Lecoq,’”  said  the  of¬ 
fended  official ;  “  it  would  not  burn  your  mouth.  M. 
Lecoq  is  a  man  who  knows  everything  that  he  wants  to 
know,  without  its  ever  being  told  to  him.  If  your  case  had 
been  in  his  hands  instead  of  in  those  of  that  smooth¬ 
tongued,  imbecile  Fanferlot,  it  would  have  been  settled 
long  ago.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  waste  time  when  he  is  in 
command.  But  he  seems  to  be  a  friend  of  yours.” 

“  I  never  saw  him  until  the  first  day  I  came  here.” 

“You  can’t  swear  to  that,  because  no  one  can  boast  of 
knowing  the  real  face  of  M.  Lecoq.  It  is  one  thing  to-day, 
and  another  to  morrow ;  sometimes  he  is  a  dark  man, 
sometimes  a  fair  one,  sometimes  quite  young,  and  then  an 
octogenarian.  Why,  at  times  he  even  deceives  me.  I  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  to  a  stranger — bah  !  it  turns  out  to  be  M.  Lecoq  l 
Anybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  be  he.  If  I  were 
told  that  you  were  he,  I  should  say,  4  Very  likely  it  is  so.’ 
Ah !  he  can  convert  himself  into  any  form  he  pleases. 
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He  is  a  wonderful  man  !  ”  The  speaker  would  have  con* 
tinued  forever  his  praises  of  M.  Lecoq,  had  not  the  sight 
of  the  magistrate’s  room  put  an  end  to  them. 

This  time,  Prosper  was  not  kept  waiting  on  the  wooden 
bench;  on  the  contrary,  the  magistrate  was  waiting  for 
him.  M.  Patrigent,  who  was  a  profound  observer  of  hu* 
man-nature,  had  contrived  the  interview  between  M.  Ber- 
tomy  and  his  son.  He  was  certain  that  between  the  father, 
a  man  of  such  stubborn  honor,  and  the  son,  accused  of 
theft,  an  affecting  scene  would  take  place,  and  this  scene 
would  completely  unman  Prosper,  and  induce  him  to  con¬ 
fess.  He  determined  to  send  for  him  as  soon  as  the  inter¬ 
view  was  over,  while  his  nerves  were  vibrating  with  terri¬ 
ble  emotions  :  he  would  then  tell  the  truth,  to  relieve  his 
troubled,  despairing  mind. 

The  magistrate’s  surprise  therefore  was  great  to  see  the 
cashier’s  bearing ;  resolute  without  obstinacy,  firm  and  as¬ 
sured  without  defiance.  “  Well,”  he  said  to  him,  “  have 
you  reflected  ?  ” 

“  Not  being  guilty,  sir,  I  had  nothing  to  reflect  upon.” 

“Ah,  I  see  the  prison  has  not  been  a  good  counsellor; 
you  forget  that  sincerity  and  repentance  are  the  first  things 
necessary  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  the  law.” 

“  I  crave  no  indulgence,  sir.” 

M.  Patrigent  looked  vexed,  and  said  :  “What  would  you 
say  if  I  told  you  what  had  become  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  ?  ” 

Prosper  shook  his  head  sadly.  “  If  it  were  known,  sir, 

I  should  not  be  here,  but  at  liberty.” 

This  device  had  often  been  used  by  the  magistrate,  and 
had  generally  succeeded  ;  but,  with  a  man  so  thoroughly 
master  of  himself  as  Prosper  then  was,  there  was  small 
chance  of  success  on  this  occasion.  It  had  been  used  at 
a  venture,  and  had  failed.  Then  you  persist  in  accusing 
M.  Fauvel  ?  ”  remarked  M.  Patrigent. 

“Him,  or  some  one  else.” 

“  Excuse  me  :  no  one  else,  since  he  alone  knew  the  word. 
Had  he  any  interest  in  robbing  himself  ?  ” 

“  I  can  think  of  none.” 

“  Well,  now  I  will  tell  you  what  interest  you  had  in  rob¬ 
bing  him.” 

M.  Patrigent  spoke  as  a  man  who  was  convinced  of  the 
facts  he  was  about  to  state  ;  but  his  assurance  was  all  as* 
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sumed.  He  had  relied  upon  crushing  at  a  blow,  a  de« 
spairing,  wretched  man,  and  was  nonplussed  by  seeing  him 
appear  so  determined  upon  resistance.  “  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me,”  he  said  in  a  vexed  tone,  “  how  much 
you  have  spent  during  the  last  year  ?  ” 

Prosper  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  stop  to  reflect  and 
calculate.  “  Yes,  sir,”  he  answered,  unhesitatingly.  “  Cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  preserve  the 
greatest  order  in  my  wild  career ;  I  spent  about  fifty  thorn 
sand  francs.” 

“  Where  did  you  obtain  them  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  twelve  thousand  francs  were  left  to 
me  by  my  mother.  I  received  from  M.  Fauvel  fourteen 
thousand  francs  for  my  salary,  and  share  of  the  profits. 
By  speculating  on  the  Bourse  I  gained  eight  thousand 
francs.  The  rest  I  borrowed,  and  intend  repaying  out  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  francs  which  I  have  deposited  in  M. 
Fauvel’s  bank.”  The  account  was  clear,  exact,  and  could 
be  easily  proved  ;  it  must  be  a  true  one. 

“  Who  lent  you  the  money  ?  ”  inquired  M.  Patrigent. 

“  M.  Raoul  de  Lagors.”  This  witness  had  left  Paris  the 
day  of  the  robbery,  and  could  not  be  found  ;  so  for  the 
time  being,  M.  Patrigent  was  compelled  to  rely  upon 
Prosper’s  word. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “  I  will  not  press  this  point.  Tell  me 
why,  in  spite  of  M.  FauvePs  formal  order,  you  drew  the 
money  from  the  Bank  of  France  the  night  before,  instead 
of  waiting  till  the  morning  of  the  payment  ?  ” 

“  Because  M.  de  Clameran  had  informed  me  that  it 
would  be  convenient,  necessary  even,  for  him  to  have  his 
money  early  in  the  morning.  He  will  testify  to  that  fact, 
if  you  summon  him  ;  and  I  knew  that  I  should  reach  my 
office  late.” 

“  Then  M.  de  Clameran  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  By  tio  means.  I  have  always  had  an  aversion  to  him, 
which  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  justify ;  he  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intimate  friend  of  M.  de  Lagors.” 

While  Sigault  was  writing  down  these  answers,  M.  Pa¬ 
trigent  was  racking  his  brain  to  imagine  what  could  have 
occurred  between  M.  Bertomy  and  his  son,  to  cause  this 
transformation  in  Prosper.  “  One  thing  more,”  said  the 
magistrate  :  “  how  did  you  spend  your  evening  the  night 
of  the  crime  ?  ” 
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“When  I  left  my  office,  at  five  o’clock,  I  took  the  St. 
Germain  train,  and  went  to  Vesinet  to  M.  de  Lagors’s 
country  house,  to  return  him  fifteen  hundred  francs  which 
he  had  asked  for  ;  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  I  left  the 
money  with  his  servant.” 

“  Did  the  latter  tell  you  that  M.  de  Lagors  was  going* 
away  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  left  Paris.” 

“Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  Vdsinet?” 

“  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  dined  at  a  restaurant  with  a 
friend.” 

“  And  then  ?  ”  Prosper  hesitated. 

“  You  are  silent,”  said  M.  Patrigent.  “  I  will  therefore 
tell  you  how  you  employed  your  time.  You  returned  to 
your  rooms  in  the  Rue  Chaptal,  dressed  yourself,  and  went 
to  a  party  given  by  one  of  those  women  who  style  them¬ 
selves  dramatic  artists,  and  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  stage  ; 
who  receive  salaries  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year,  and  yet 
keep  their  carriages.  You  went  to  Mademoiselle  Wil¬ 
son’s.” 

“  You  are  right,  sir.” 

“  There  is  heavy  playing  at  Wilson’s  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“You  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  places  of  this  sort. 
Were  you  not  connected  in  some  way  with,  a  scandalous 
affair  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  woman  named 
Crescenzi  ?  ” 

“  I  was  summoned  to  give  evidence,  having  been  witness 
of  a  theft.” 

“  Gambling  generally  leads  to  stealing.  And  did  you 
not  play  baccarat  at  Wilson’s,  and  lose  eighteen  hundred 
francs  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  only  eleven  hundred.” 

“  Very  well.  In  the  morning  you  paid  a  bill  that  fell 
due  of  a  thousand  francs.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Moreover,  there  remained  in  your  desk  five  hundred 
francs,  and  you  had  four  hundred  in  your  purse  when’you 
weie  arrested.  So  that  altogether,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  francs — ” 

Prosper  was  not  discountenanced,  but  amazed.  Not 
being  aware  of  the  powerful  means  of  investigation  which 
the  law  has  at  its  command,  he  wondered  how  the  magi* 
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trate  could  have  obtained  such  accurate  information  in  so 
short  a  time.  “Your  statement  is  correct,  sir,”  he  finally 
said. 

“  Where  did  all  this  money  come  from  ?  The  evening 
before  you  had  so  little  that  you  were  obliged  to  defer  the 
payment  of  a  small  account.” 

*  “  The  day  to  which  you  allude,  I  sold  some  bonds  I  had, 

through  an  agent,  which  realized  about  three  thousand 
francs.  In  addition  I  took  from  the  safe  two  thousand 
francs  in  advance  of  my  salary.  I  have  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal.” 

Prosper  had  given  clear  answers  to  all  questions  put  to 
him,  and  M.  Patrigent  thought  he  would  now  attack  him 
from  a  new  point.  “  You  say  you  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
any  of  your  actions  ;  then  why  this  note  stealthily  thrown 
to  one  of  your  companions  ?  ”  Here  he  held  up  the  myste¬ 
rious  note. 

This  time  the  blow  struck.  Prosper’s  eyes  dropped  be¬ 
fore  the  inquiring  look  of  the  magistrate.  “  I  thought,”  he 
stammered,  “  I  wished — ” 

“  You  wished  to  hide  your  mistress  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  knew  that  a  man  in  my  con¬ 
dition,  accused  of  a  robbery,  has  every  fault,  every  weak¬ 
ness  he  has  ever  indulged  in,  charged  against  him  as  a 
great  crime.” 

“  Which  means  that  you  knew  that  the  presence  of  a 
woman  at  your  apartments  would  tell  very  much  against 
you,  and  that  justice  would  not  excuse  this  scandalous  de¬ 
fiance  of  public  morality.  A  man  who  respects  himself 
so  little  as  to  live  with  a  worthless  woman,  does  not  elevate 
her  to  his  standard,  but  descends  to  her  base  level.” 

“  Sir  !  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  know  who  the  woman  is,  whom  you 
permit  to  bear  the  honest  name  borne  by  your  mother?  ” 

“  Madam  Gipsy  was  a  governess  when  I  first  knew  her. 
She  was  born  at  Oporto,  and  came  to  France  with  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  family.” 

“  Her  name  is  not  Gipsy  :  she  has  never  been  a  govern¬ 
ess,  and  she  is  not  a  Portuguese.” 

Prosper  began  to  protest  against  this  statement ;  but  M. 
Patrigent  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  looking  over  a 
lot  of  papers  on  his  desk,  said  :  “  Ah,  here  it  is  ;  listen  : 
£almyre  Chocareille,  born  at  Paris  in  1840,  daughter  of 
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James  Chocareille,  undertaker’s  assistant,  and  of  Caroline 
Piedlent,  his  wife.” 

Prosper  looked  vexed  and  impatient ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  magistrate  was  reading  him  this  report  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  nothing  can  escape  the  police.  “  Pal- 
myre  Chocareille,”  continued  M.  Patrigent,  “was  appren¬ 
ticed  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  a  shoemaker,  and  remained 
with  him  until  she  was  sixteen.  Traces  of  her  for  one 
year  are  lost.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  hired  as 
a  servant  by  a  grocer  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  named  Dom- 
bas,  and  remained  with  him  three  months.  She  entered 
during  this  same  year,  1857,  eight  different  situations. 
In  1858  she  entered  the  service  of  a  dealer  in  fans  in  the 
Passage  Choiseul.” 

As  he  read,  the  magistrate  watched  Prosper’s  face  to 
observe  the  effect  of  these  revelations.  “Towards  the 
close  of  1858,”  continued  he,  “she  was  employed  as  a 
s  *T'ant  by  Madame  Nunes,  and  accompanied  her  to  Lis¬ 
bon.  How  long  she  remained  in  Lisbon,  and  what  she 
did  while  she  remained  there  is  not  reported.  Butin  1861 
she  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment  for  assault  and  battery.  Ah,  she  returned 
from  Portugal  with  the  name  of  Nina  Gipsy.” 

“  But,  I  assure  you,  sir,”  Prosper  began. 

“  Yes,  I  understand :  this  history  is  less  romantic* 
doubtless,  than  the  one  related  to  you  ;  but  then  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  true.  We  lose  sight  of  Palmyre  Chocareille, 
called  Gipsy,  upon  her  release  from  prison ;  but  we  meet 
her  again  six  months  later,  she  having  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  commercial  traveller  named  Caldas,  who  became 
infatuated  with  her  beauty,  and  furnished  some  rooms  for 
ner  near  the  Bastile.  She  assumed  his  name  for  some 
time,  then  she  deserted  him  to  devote  herself  to  you.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  this  Caldas  ?  ” 

“Never,  sir.” 

“  This  foolish  man  so  deeply  loved  this  creature  that 
her  desertion  drove  him  almost  insane  through  grief.  He 
was  very  resolute,  and  publicly  swore  that  he  would  kill 
his  rival  if  he  ever  found  him.  The  current  report  after¬ 
wards  was,  that  he  committed  suicide.  He  certainly  sold 
the  furniture  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  woman  Choca¬ 
reille,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  All  the  efforts  made 
to  discover  him  proved  fruitless.” 
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The  magistrate  paused  a  moment  as  if  to  give  Prosper 
time  for  reflection,  and  then  slowly  said  :  “  And  this  is 
the  woman  whom  you  made  your  companion,  the  woman 
for  whom  you  robbed  the  bank  !  ” 

Once  more  M.  Patrigent  was  on  the  wrong  track,  owing 
to  Fanferlot’s  incomplete  information.  He  had  hoped 
that  Prosper  would  betray  himself  by  uttering  some  pas- 
sionate  retort  when  .thus  wounded  to  the  quick;  but  the 
latter  remained  impassible.  Of  all  that  the  magistrate 
had  said  to  him  his  mind  dwelt  upon  only  one  v/ord — 
“  Caldas,”  the  name  of  the  poor  commercial  traveller  who 
had  killed  himself. 

“At  any  rate,”  insisted  M.  Patrigent,  “you  will  confess 
that  this  girl  has  caused  your  ruin.” 

“  I  cannot  confess  that,  sir,  for  it  is  not  true.” 

“Yet  she  is  the  cause  of  your  extravagance.  Listen,” 
— the  magistrate  here  drew  a  bill  from  the  file  of  papers 
— “  During  December  you  paid  her  dressmaker,  Van  Klo- 
pen,  for  two  out-door  costumes,  nine  hundred  francs ; 
one  evening  dress,  seven  hundred  francs ;  one  domino, 
trimmed  with  lace,  four  hundred  francs.” 

“  I  spent  that  money  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  I  was  not  in  the  least  attached  to  her.” 

M.  Patrigent  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “You  cannot 
deny  the  evidence,”  said  he.  “  I  suppose  you  will  also 
say  that  it  was  not  for  this  girl’s  sake  you  ceased  spending 
your  evenings  at  M.  Fauvel’s  ?  ” 

“  I  assure  you  that  she  was  not  the  cause  of  my  ceasing 
to  visit  M.  Fauvel’s  family.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  suddenly  break  off  your  attentions 
to  a  young  lady  whom  you  confidently  expected  to  marry, 
and  whose  hand  you  had  written  to  your  father  to  ask  for 
you  ?  ” 

“I  had  reasons  which  I  cannot  reveal,”  answered  Pros¬ 
per  with  emotion. 

The  magistrate  breathed  freely  ;  at  last  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  prisoner’s  armor.  “  Did 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  banish  you  from  her  presence  ?  ” 
Prosper  was  silent,  and  seemed  agitated.  “  Speak,”  said 
M.  Patrigent ;  “  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  your  case.” 

“  Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  on  this  subject  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  silence.” 
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“  Beware  of  what  you  do ;  justice  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  scruples  of  conscience.”  M.  Patrigent  waited  for  an 
answer.  None  came. 

“  You  persist  in  your  obstinacy,  do  you?  ”  continued  he. 
“Well,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  question.  You  have, 
during  the  last  year,  spent  fifty  thousand  francs.  Your 
resources  are  at  an  end,  and  your  credit  is  exhausted ;  to 
continue  your  mode  of  life  was  impossible.  What  did  you 
intend  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  had  no  settled  plan.  I  thought  it  might  last  as  long 
as  it  would,  and  then  I — ” 

“And  then  you  would  abstract  money  from  the  safe; 
was  it  not  so  ?” 

“  Ah,  sir,  if  I  were  guilty  I  should  not  be  here  !  I  should 
never  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  return  to  the  bank ;  I 
should  have  fled.” 

M.  Patrigent  could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 
and  exclaimed  :  “  Exactly  the  argument  I  expected  you  to 
use.  You  showed  your  shrewdness  precisely  by  staying 
to  face  the  storm,  instead  of  flying  the  country.  Several 
recent  cases  have  taught  dishonest  cashiers  that  flight 
abroad  is  dangerous.  Railways  travel  fast,  but  telegrams 
travel  faster.  A  French  thief  can  be  arrested  in  London 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  description  has  been  tele¬ 
graphed.  Even  America  is  no  longer  a  refuge.  You  re¬ 
mained,  prudently  and  wisely,  saying  to  yourself,  ‘  I  will 
manage  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  and,  even  if  I  am  found  out, 
I  shall  be  free  again  after  three  or  five  years’  seclusion, 
with  a  large  fortune  to  enjoy.’  Many  people  would  sacri¬ 
fice  five  years  of  their  lives  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.” 

“  But,  sir,  had  I  calculated  in  the  manner  you  describe, 
I  should  not  have  been  content  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs — I  should  have  waited  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  steal  a  million.  I  often  had  that  sum  in  my 
charge.” 

“  Oh  !  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  wait.” 

Prosper  was  buried  in  deep  thought  for  some  minutes. 
“  Sir,”  he  finally  said,  “  there  is  one  detail  I  forgot  to 
Mention  before,  and  it  may  be  of  importance.” 

“  Explain,  if  you  please.” 

“  The  messenger  whom  I  sent  to  the  Bank  of  France 
for  the  money  must  have  seen  me  tie  up  the  bundles  of 
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notes  and  put  them  away  in  the  safe.  At  any  rate,  he 
knows* that  I  left  my  office  before  he  did.” 

“Very  well ;  the  man  shall  be  examined.  Now  you  can 
return  to  your  cell ;  and  once  more  I  advise  you  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  your  persistent  denial.”  M. 
Patrigent  thus  abruptly  dismissed  Prosper  because  he 
wished  to  act  immediately  upon  this  last  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“  Sigault,”  said  he,  as  soon  as  Prosper  had  left  the  room, 
“  is  not  this  messenger  the  man  who  was  excused  from 
being  examined  from  his  having  sent  a  doctor’s  certificate 
declaring  him  too  ill  to  appear  ?  ” 

“  It  is,  sir.” 

“Where  does  he  live  ?  ” 

“  Fanferlot  says  he  was  so  ill  that  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital — the  Dubois  Hospital.” 

“  Very  good.  I  am  going  to  examine  him  to-day,  this 
very  hour.  Take  your  pen  and  paper,  and  send  for  a 
cab.” 

It  was  some  distance  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the 
Dubois  Hospital ;  but  the  cabman,  urged  by  the  promise  of 
a  handsome  present  for  himself,  made  his  sorry  jades  fly 
as  if  they  were  blood  horses. 

Would  the  messenger  be  able  to  answer  any  questions  ? 
That  was  the  point.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  said  that,  although  the  man  suffered  severely  from  a 
broken  knee,  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  “  That  being 
the  case,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  I  wish  to  examine  him, 
and  desire  that  no  one  be  admitted  while  he  makes  his 
deposition.” 

“  Oh  !  you  will  not  be  intruded  upon  ;  his  room  contains 
four  beds,  but  with  the  exception  of  his  own  they  are  just 
now  all  unoccupied.” 

When  the  messenger  saw  the  magistrate  enter,  followed 
by  a  tall  thin  young  man  with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  he 
at  once  knew  what  they  had  come  for.  “  Ah,”  he  said, 
you  have  come  to  see  me  about  M.  Bertomy’s  affair  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

M.*  Patrigent  remained  standing  by  the  sick-bed  while 
Sigault  arranged  his  papers  on  a  little  table.  In  answer 
to  the  usual  questions,  the  messenger  stated  that  he  was 
named  Antonin  Poche,  was  forty  years  old,  born  at  C» 
daujac  in  the  Gironde,  and  was  unmarried. 
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“  Now/’  said  the  magistrate,  “  are  you  well  enough  to 
answer  clearly  any  questions  I  may  put  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly,  sir/' 

“  Did  you,  on  the  27  th  of  February,  go  to  the  Bank  of 
France  for  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  that 
were  stolen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  At  what  hour  did  you  return  with  the  money? ,s 
,  “  It  must  have  been  five  o’clock  when  I  got  back.” 

“  Do  you  remember  what  M.  Bertomy  did  when  you 
handed  him  the  notes  ?  Now,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  think 
before  you  answer  the  question.” 

“  Let  me  see  :  first  he  counted  the  notes,  and  made  them 
up  into  four  packages  ;  then  he  put  them  in  the  safe,  which 
he  afterwards  locked,  and  then — it  seems  to  me — yes,  I  am 
not  mistaken,  he  went  out !  ” 

He  uttered  these  last  words  with  so  much  energy,  that, 
forgetting  his  knee  he  half  started  up  in  bed,  giving  vent 
at  the  same  time  to  a  cry  of  pain. 

lt  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 
M.  Patrigent’s  solemn  tone  seemed  to  frighten  Antonin. 
“  Sure  ?  ”  he  exclaimed  with  marked  hesitation  ;  “  I  would 
bet  my  head  on  it,  yet  I  am  not  more  sure  than  that !  ” 

It  was  impossible  to  get  him  to  be  more  precise  in  his 
answers.  He  had  been  frightened.  He  already  imagined 
himself  compromised,  and  for  a  trifle  would  have  retracted 
everything.  But  the  effect  was  none  the  less  produced, 
and  when  they  retired  M.  Patrigent  said  to  Sigault :  u  This 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  evidence.” 


VI. 

The  hotel  of  the  Grand  Archangel,  Madame  Gipsy’s 
asylum,  was  the  most  elegant  one  on  the  Quai  St  Michel. 
At  this  hotel  a  person  who  pays  her  fortnight’s  board  in 
advance  is  treated  with  marked  consideration. 

Madame  Alexandre, who  had  been  a  handsome  woman, 
vas  now  stout,  laced  till  she  could  scarcely  breathe,  always 
over-dressed,  and  fond  of  wearing  a  number  of  flashy  gold 
chains  around  her  fat  neck.  She  had  bright  eyes  and 
white  teeth ;  but,  alas,  a  red  nose.  Of  all  her  weaknesses 
—and  heaven  knows  she  had  indulged  in  every  variety—* 
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only  one  remained ;  she  loved  a  good  dinner,  washed  down 
with  plenty  of  good  wine.  But  she  loved  her  husband; 
and,  about  the  time  M.  Patrigent  was  leaving  the  hospital, 
she  began  to  feel  worried  because  her  “  little  man  ”  had 
not  returned  to  dinner.  She  was  about  to  sit  down  with¬ 
out  him,  when  the  waiter  cried  out :  “  Here  is  master.’* 
And  Fanferlot  appeared  in  person.  ( 

Three  years  before,  Fanferlot  had  kept  a  little  private 
inquiry  office  ;  Madame  Alexandre  dealt  without  a  license 
in  perfumery  and  toilet  articles,  and,  finding  it  necessary 
to  have  some  of  her  doubtful  customers  watched,  engaged 
Fanferlot’s  services  ;  this  was  the  origin  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

If  they  went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the 
good  of  the  mayoralty  and  the  church,  it  was  because  they 
imagined  it  would,  like  a  baptism,  wash  out  the  sins  of  the 
past.  Upon  this  momentous  day,  Fanferlot  gave  up  his 
private  inquiry  office,  and  entered  the  police,  where  he  had 
already  been  occasionally  employed,  and  Madame  Alex¬ 
andre  retired  from  business. 

Uniting  their  savings,  they  hired  and  furnished  the 
Grand  Archangel,  which  they  were  now  carrying  on  pros¬ 
perously,  esteemed  by  their  neighbors,  who  were  ignorant 
of  Fanferlot’s  connection  with  the  police  force. 

“Why,  how  late  you  are,  my  little  man!”  exclaimed 
Madame  Alexandre  as  she  dropped  her  knife  and  fork, 
and  rushed  forward  to  embrace  her  husband. 

Fanferlot  received  her  caresses  with  an  air  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  “  My  back  is  broken,”  he  said.  “  I  have  been  the 
whole  day  playing  billiards  with  Evariste,  M.  Fauvel’s 
valet,  and  allowed  him  to  win  as  often  as  he  wished — ■ 
a  man  who  does  not  know  what  pool  is !  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  yesterday,  and  now  I  am  his  best 
friend.  If  I  wish  to  enter  M.  FauvePs  service  in  Antonin’s 
place,  I  can  rely  upon  Evariste’s  good  word.” 

“What,  you  be  an  office  messenger  ?  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  would.  How  else  am  I  to  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  my  characters,  if  I  am  not  on  the  spot 
to  continually  watch  them  ?  ” 

u  Then  the  valet  gave  you  no  information  ? ” 

“None  that  I  could  make  use  of,  and  yet  I  turned  him 
Inside  out  like  a  glove.  This  banker  is  a  remarkable  man  ; 
you  don’t  often  meet  with  one  of  his  sort  nowadays 
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Evariste  says  he  has  not  a  single  vice,  not  even  a  little 
defect  by  which  his  valet  could  gain  ten  sous.  He  neither 
smokes,  drinks,  nor  plays  ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  saint.  He  is 
worth  millions,  and  lives  as  respectably  and  quietly  as  a 
grocer.  He  is  devoted  to  his  wife,  adores  his  children,  is 
very  hospitable,  but  seldom  goes  into  society/ 

“  Then  his  wife  is  young  ?” 

“  No,  she  must  be  about  fifty.” 

Madam  Alexandre  reflected  a  minute,  then  asked  :  “  Did 
you  inquire  about  the  other  members  of  the  family  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  The  younger  son  is  in  the  army.  The 
elder  son,  Lucien,  lives  with  his  parents,  and  is  altogether 
as  proper  as  a  young  lady.  He  is  so  good,  indeed,  that  he 
is  perfectly  stupid.” 

“  And  what  about  the  niece  ?  ” 

11  Evariste  could  tell  me  nothing  about  her.” 

Madam  Alexandre  shrugged  her  fat  shoulders.  “  If  you 
have  discovered  nothing,”  she  said,  “  it  is  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  discovered.  Still,  do  you  know  what  I 
would  do,  if  I  were  you  ?  ” 

“  Tell  me.” 

“  I  would  consult  M.  Lecoq.” 

Fanferlot  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  “  Now, 
that’s  pretty  advice  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Do  you  want  me 
to  lose  my  place  ?  M.  Lecoq  does  not  suspect  that  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  case,  excepting  to  obey  his 
orders.” 

“Nobody  told  you  to  let  him  know  you  were  investiga¬ 
ting  it  on  your  own  account.  You  can  consult  him  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  as  if  you  were  not  at  all  interested  ;  and, 
after  you  have  got  his  opinion,  you  can  take  advantage  of 
it.” 

The  detective  weighed  his  wife’s  words,  and  then  said  : 
“  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  vet  M.  Lecoq  is  so  deucedly 
shrewd,  that  he  might  see  tnrough  me.” 

“  Shrewd  !  ”  echoed  Madam  Alexandre  ;  “  shrewd  !  All 
of  you  at  the  Prefecture  say  that  so  often,  that  he  has 
gained  his  reputation  by  it.  You  are  just  as  sharp  as  he 
is.” 

“  Well,  we  will  see.  I  will  think  the  matter  over  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  what  does  the  girl  say  ?  ”  The  “  girl  ” 
was  Madame  Nina  Gipsy. 

In  taking  up  her  abode  at  the  Grand  Archangel,  Mad 
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ame  Nina  thought  she  was  following  good  advice  ;  and, 
as  Fanferlot  had  never  appeared  in  her  presence  since,  she 
was  still  under  the  impression  that  she  had  obeyed  a  friend 
of  Prospers.  When  she  received  her  summons  from  M. 
Patrigent,  she  admired  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  police  in 
discovering  her  hiding  place  ;  for  she  had  established  her¬ 
self  at  the  hotel  under  a  false,  or  rather  her  true  name, 
Palmyre  Chocareille.  Artfully  questioned  by  her  inquisi¬ 
tive  landlady,  she  had,  without  any  mistrust,  confided  her 
history  to  her.  Thus  Fanferlot  was  able  to  impress  the 
magistrate  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a  skilful  detective, 
when  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  all  this  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources. 

“  She  is  still  up  stairs,”  replied  Madame  Alexandre. 
'*  She  suspects  nothing  ;  but  to  keep  her  in  the  house  be¬ 
comes  every  day  more  difficult.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
magistrate  told  her,  but  she  came  home  quite  beside  her¬ 
self  with  anger.  She  wanted  to  go  and  make  a  fuss  at  M. 
Fauvel’s.  Then  she  wrote  a  letter,  which  she  told  Jean  to 
post  for  her ;  but  I  kept  it  to  show  you.” 

“  What !  ”  interrupted  Fanferlot,  “  you  have  a  letter,  and 
did  not  tell  me  before  ?  Perhaps  it  contains  the  clue  to 
the  mystery.  Give  it  to  me,  quick.” 

Obeying  her  husband,  Madame  Alexandre  opened  a 
little  cupboard  and  took  out  a  letter,  which  she  handed  to 
him.  “  Here,  take  it,”  she  said,  “and  be  satisfied.” 

Considering  that  she  used  to  a  chamber-maid,  Palmyre 
Chocareille,  since  become  Madame  Gipsy,  w;ote  well. 
Her  letter  bore  the  following  address,  written  *.n  a  free, 
flowing  hand  : 


“  M.  L.  DE  Clameran, 

“  Forge-Master,  Hktel  du  Louvre . 

4t  To  be  handed  to  M.  Raoul  de  Lagors. 

“  (Immediate.)” 

“  Oh,  ho  I  ”  said  Fanferlot,  accompanying  his  exclama 
tion  with  a  little  whistle,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  thought 
he  had  made  a  grand  discovery.  “  Oh,  ho  !  ” 

“  Are  you  going  to  open  it  ?  ”  inquired  Madame  Alex¬ 
andre. 

“  A  little  bit,”  said  Fanferlot,  as  he  dexterously  opened 
>he  envelope. 
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Madame  Alexandre  leaned  over  her  husband’s  shoulder, 
and  they  both  read  the  following : 

“  Monsieur  Raoul — Prosper  is  in  prison,  accused  of  a 
robbery  which  he  never  committed.  I  wrote  to  you  three 
days  ago.” 

“  What !  ”  interrupted  Fanferlot,  “  this  silly  girl  wrote, 
and  I  never  saw  the  letter  ?  ” 

“  But,  little  man,  she  must  have  posted  it  herself,  the 
day  she  went  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Fanferlot,  propitiated.  He  con¬ 
tinued  reading  : 

“  I  wrote  to  you  three  days  ago,  and  have  no  reply. 
Who  will  help  Prosper  if  his  best  friends  desert  him  ?  If 
you  don’t  answer  this  letter,  I  shall  consider  myself  re¬ 
leased  from  a  certain  promise,  and  without  scruple  will 
tell  Prosper  of  the  conversation  I  overheard  between  you 
and  M.  de  Clameran.  But  I  can  count  on  you,  can  I  not? 
I  shall  expect  you  at  the  Grand  Archangel,  on  the  Quai  St. 
Michel,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  between  twelve  and  four. 
— Nina  Gipsy.” 

The  letter  read,  Fanferlot  at  once  proceeded  to  copy 
it. 

“  Well !  ”  said  Madame  Alexandre,  “  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

Fanferlot  was  delicately  refastening  the  letter  when  the 
door  of  the  hotel  office  was  abruptly  opened,  and  the 
waiter  twice  whispered  :  “  Pst !  Pst !  ” 

Fanferlot  rapidly  disappeared  into  a  dark  closet.  He 
had  barely  time  to  close  the  door  before  Madame  Gipsy 
entered  the  room.  The  poor  girl  was  sadly  changed.  She 
was  pale  and  hollow-cheeked,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping. 

On  seeing  her,  Madame  Alexandre  could  not  conceal 
her  surprise.  “  Why,  my  child,  you  are  not  going  out  ?  ” 
said  she. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  do  so,  madame ;  and  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  tell  any  one  that  may  call  during  my  absence  to 
wait  until  I  return.” 

“  But  where  in  the  world  are  you  going  at  this  hour, 
unwell  as  you  are  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  Madame  Gipsy  hesitated.  “  Oh,”  she 
said,  “you  are  so  kind  that  I  am  tempted  to  confide  i* 
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you  ;  read  this  note  which  a  messenger  just  now  brought 
to  me.” 

“  What  !”  cried  Madame  Alexandre  perfectly  aghast; 
“  a  messenger  enter  my  house,  and  go  up  to  your  room  !  ” 

“  Is  there  anything  surprising  in  that  ?  ” 

“  No,  oh,  no  !  nothing  surprising.”  And  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  closet,  Madame  Alexandre  read 
the  note  : 

“A  friend  of  Prospers  who  can  neither  receive  you,  nor 
present  himself  at  your  hotel,  is  very  anxious  to  speak  to' 
you.  Be  in  the  omnibus  office  opposite  the  tower  of  Saint 
Jacques,  to-night  at  nine  precisely,  and  the  writer  will  be 
there,  and  tell  you  what  he  has  to  say, 

“  I  have  appointed  this  public  place  for  the  rendezvous 
so  as  to  relieve  your  mind  of  all  fear.” 

“  And  you  are  going  to  this  rendezvous  ?  ” 

“  Certainlv,  madame.” 

_  ^  * 

“  But  it  is  imprudent,  foolish :  it  is  a  snare  to  entrap 
you.” 

“  It  makes  no  difference,”  interrupted  Nina.  “  I  am  so 
unfortunate  already  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  dread. 
Any  change  would  be  a  relief.”  And,  without  waiting  to 
hear  anything  more,  she  went  off.  The  door  had  scarcely 
closed  upon  her  before  Fanferlot  bounced  from  the  closet. 

The  mild  detective  was  white  with  rage,  and  swore  vio¬ 
lently.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Am  I 
to  stand  by  and  have  people  walking  all  over  the  Grand 
Archangel  as  if  it  were  a  public  street  ?  ”  Madame  Alex¬ 
andre  stood  trembling,  and  dared  not  speak.  “Was  ever 
such  impudence  heard  of  before  !  ”  he  continued.  “  A  mes¬ 
senger  comes  into  my  house,  and  goes  up  stairs  without  be¬ 
ing  seen  by  anybody  !  I  will  look  into  this.  And  the  idea 
of  you,  Madame  Alexandre,  you,  a  sensible  woman,  being 
idiotic  enough  to  try  and  persuade  that  little  viper  not  to 
keep  the  appointment !  ” 

“  But,  my  dear — ” 

“  Had  you  not  sense  enough  to  know  that  I  would  follow 
her,  and  discover  what  she  is  attempting  to  conceal  ? 
Come,  make  haste  and  help  me,  so  that  she  won’t  recog¬ 
nize  me.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Fanferlot  was  completely  disguised  by 
,1  thick  beard,  a  wig,  and  a  linen  blouse,  and  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  one  of  those  disreputable  working  men 
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who  go  about  seeking  for  employment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  hoping  they  may  not  find  any. 

“  Have  you  your  life  preserver?  ”  asked  the  solicitous 
Madame  Alexandre. 

“Yes,  yes;  make  haste  and  have  that  letter  to  M.  de 
Clameran  posted,  and  keep  on  the  look  out.”  And  with¬ 
out  listening  to  his  wife,  who  called  after  him  :  “  Good 
luck,”  Fanferlot  darted  into  the  street. 

•  Madame  Gipsy  had  some  minutes  start  of  him  ;  but  he 
ran  up  the  street  he  knew  she  must  have  taken,  and  overtook 
her  on  the  Pont-au-Change.  She  was  walking  with  the  un¬ 
certain  manner  of  a  person  who,  impatient  to  be  at  a  ren¬ 
dezvous,  has  started  too  soon,  and  is  obliged  to  occupy  the 
intervening  time.  First  she  would  walk  slowly,  then 
quicken  her  steps,  and  proceed  very  rapidly.  She  strolled 
up  and  down  the  Place  du  Chatelet  several  times,  read  the 
theatre-bills,  and  finally  seated  herself  on  a  bench.  One 
minute  before  a  quarter  to  nine,  she  entered  the  omnibus- 
office,  and  sat  down. 

A  moment  afterwards  Fanferlot  entered  ;  but,  as  he 
feared  that  Madame  Gipsy  might  recognize  him  in  spite 
of  his  beard,  he  took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  in  a  dark  corner.  “  Singular  place  for  a  conversa¬ 
tion,”  he  thought,  as  he  watched  the  young  woman.  “  Who 
in  the  world  can  have  made  this  appointment  in  an  omni¬ 
bus  office  ?  Judging  from  her  evident  curiosity  and  un¬ 
easiness,  I  could  swear  she  has  not  the  faintest  idea  for 
whom  she  is  waiting.” 

Meanwhile,  the  office  was  rapidly  filling  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  minute  an  official  would  shout  out  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  an  omnibus  which  had  just  arrived,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  rush  in  to  obtain  tickets,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  proceed  by  it. 

As  each  new-comer  entered,  Nina  would  tremble,  and 
Fanferlot  would  say,  “  This  must  be  him  !  ”  Finally,  as 
the  Hotel-de-Ville  clock  was  striking  nine,  a  man  entered, 
and,  without  going  to  the  ticket-desk,  walked  directly  up 
to  Nina,  bowed,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her.  He  was  of 
medium-size,  rather  stout,  with  a  crimson  face,  and  fiery- 
red  whiskers.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  well-to-do  merchant, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  or  appearance  to  ex¬ 
cite  attention. 

Fanferlot  watched  him  eagerly. 


“  Well,  my  friend,”  he 
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said  to  himself,  “  in  future  I  shall  recognize  you,  no  mattet 
where  we  meet ;  and  this  very  evening  I  will  find  out  who 
you  are.”  Despite  his  intent  listening,  Fanferlot  could 
not  hear  a  word  spoken  by  either  the  stranger  or  Nina. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  judge  what  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  might  be  by  their  gestures. 

When  the  stout  man  bowed  and  spoke  to  her,  Madame 
Gipsy  looked  so  surprised  that  it  was  evident  she  had  never 
seen  him  before.  When  he  sat  down  by  her,  and  said  a 
few  words,  she  started  up  with  a  frightened  air,  as  if  seeking 
to  escape.  A  single  word  and  look  made  her  resume  her 
seat.  Then,  as  the  stout  man  went  on  talking,  Nina’s  at¬ 
titude  betrayed  a  certain  apprehension.  She  evidently  re¬ 
fused  to  do  something  required  of  her  ;  then  'suddenly  she 
seemed  to  consent,  when  a  good  reason  was  given  for  her 
doing  so.  At  one  moment  she  appeared  ready  to  weep, 
and  the  next  her  pretty  face  was  illumined  by  a  bright 
smile.  Finally,  she  shook  hands  with  her  companion,  as 
if  she  were  confirming  a  promise. 

“  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  ”  said  Fanferlot  to  himself, 
as  he  sat  in  his  dark  corner,  biting  his  nails.  “  What  an 
idiot  I  am  to  have  stationed  myself  so  far  off  !  ”  He  was 
thinking  how  he  could  manage  to  approach  nearer  without 
arousing  their  suspicions,  when  the  stout  man  rose,  offered 
his  arm  to  Madame  Gipsy,  who  accepted  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  they  walked  together  towards  the  door. 

They  were  so  engrossed  with  eace  other,  that  Fanferlot 
thought  he  could,  without  risk,  follow  them  closely ;  and 
it  was  well  he  did,  for  the  crowd  was  dense  outside,  and 
he  would  soon  have  lost  sight  of  them.  Reaching  the 
door,  he  saw  the  stout  man  and  Nina  cross  the  pavement, 
hail  a  cab,  and  enter  it. 

-  “  Very  good,”  muttered  Fanferlot,  “  I’ve  got  them  now. 
There  is  no  need  to  hurry.” 

While  the  driver  was  gathering  up  his  reins,  Fanferlot 
prepared  himself  ;  and,  when  the  cab  started,  he  set  off  at 
a  brisk  trot,  determined  upon  following  it  to  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

The  cab  proceeded  along  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol. 
It  went  pretty  fast ;  but  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Fan¬ 
ferlot  had  been  dubbed  the  Squirrel.  With  his  elbows 
glued  to  his  sides,  and  economizing  his  wind,  he  ran  on. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  Boulevard  St.  Denis,  h§ 
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began  to  get  winded,  and  stiff  from  the  pain  in  his  side. 
The  cabman  abruptly  turned  into  the  Rue  Faubourg  St. 
Martin. 

But  Fanferlot,  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  played 
about  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  not  to  be  baffled ;  he  was 
a  man  of  resources.  He  seized  hold  of  the  springs  of  the 
cab,  raised  himself  up  by  the  strength  of  his  wrists,  and 
hung  on,  with  his  legs  resting  on  the  axle-tree  of  the  hind 
wheels.  He  was  not  particularly  comfortable,  but  then, 
he  no  longer  ran  the  risk  of  being  distanced.  “  Now,”  he 
chuckled,  behind  his  false  beard,  “  you  may  drive  as  fast 
as  you  please,  cabby.” 

The  man  whipped  up  his  horses,  and  drove  furiously 
along  the  hilly  street  of  the  Faubourg  Sc.  Martin.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of  a  wine-shop,  and  the  driver 
jumped  down  from  his  seat,  and  went  in. 

The  detective  also  left  his  uncomfortable  post,  and 
crouching  in  a  doorway  waited  for  Nina  and  her  compan¬ 
ion  to  alight,  with  the  intention  of  following  closely  upon 
their  heels.  Five  minutes  passed,  and  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  them.  “  What  can  they  be  doing  all  this  time  ?  ” 
grumbled  the  detective.  With  great  precautions  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  cab,  and  peeped  in.  Oh,  cruel  deception  !  it 
was  empty  ! 

Fanferlot  felt  as  if  some  one  had  thrown  a  bucket  of  ice- 
water  over  him ;  he  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  with  his 
mouth  open,  the  picture  of  blank  bewilderment.  He  soon 
recovered  his  wits  sufficiently  to  burst  forth  into  a  volley 
of  oaths,  loud  enough  to  rattle  all  the  window-panes  in 
the  neighborhood.  “  Tricked  !  ”  he  cried,  “  fooled  ! 
Ah but  won’t  I  make  them  pay  for  this  !  ” 

In  a  moment  his  quick  mind  had  run  over  the  gamut  of 
possibilities,  probable  and  improbable.  “  Evidently,”  he 
muttered,  “this  fellow  and  Nina  entered  by  one  door,  and 
got  out  by  the  other  ;  the  trick  is  simple  enough.  If  they 
resorted  to  it,  ’tis  because  they  feared  being  followed.  If 
they  feared  being  followed,  they  have  uneasy  consciences, 
therefore — ”  He  suddenly  interrupted  his  monologue  as 
the  idea  struck  him  that  he  had  better  endeavor  to  find 
out  something  from  the  driver. 

Unfortunately,  the  driver  was  in  a  very’’  surly  mood,  and 
not  only  refused  to  answer,  but  shook  his  whip  in  so  threat¬ 
ening  a  manner  that  Fanferlot  deemed  it  prudent  to  beat 
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a  retreat.  “  Oh,  hang  it,”  he  muttered,  “  perhaps  the 
driver  is  mixed  up  in  the  affair  also  !  ” 

But  what  could  he  do  now  at  this  time  of  night  ?  He 
could  not  imagine.  He  walked  dejectedly  back  to  the  quay, 
and  it  was  half-past  eleven  when-  he  reached  his  own  door. 
“  Has  the  little  fool  returned  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  Madame 
Alexandre,  the  instant  she  let  him  in. 

“  No;  but  here  are  two  large  bundles  which  have  come 
for  her.” 

Fanferlot  hastily  opened  them.  They  contained  three 
cotton  dresses,  some  heavy  shoes,  and  some  linen  caps. 
s<  Well,”  said  the  detective  in  a  vexed  tone,  “  now  she  is 
going  to  disguise  herself.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  getting 
puzzled  !  What  can  she  be  up  to  ?  ” 

When  Fanferlot  was  sulkily  walking  down  the  Faubourg 
St.  Martin,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  tell  his  wife  of  his  discomfiture.  But  once  at  home, 
confronted  with  a  new  fact  of  a  nature  to  negative  all  his 
conjectures,  his  vanity  disappeared.  He  confessed  every¬ 
thing — his  hopes  so  nearly  realized,  his  strange  mis¬ 
chance,  and  his  suspicions.  They  talked  the  matter  over 
and  finally  decided  that  they  would  not  go  to  bed  until 
Madame  Gipsy,  from  whom  Madame  Alexandre  was  de¬ 
termined  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  what  had  happened, 
returned.  At  one  o’clock  the  worthy  couple  were  about 
giving  over  all  hope  of  her  re-appearance,  when  they  heard 
the  bell  ring. 

Fanferlot  instantly  slipped  into  the  closet,  and  Madame 
Alexandre  remained  in  the  office  to  receive  Nina.  “  Here 
you  are  at  last,  my  dear  child !  ”  she  cried.  “  Oh,  I  have 
been  so  uneasy,  so  afraid  lest  some  misfortune  had  hap¬ 
pened  !  ” 

“  Thanks  for  your  kind  interest,  madame.  Has  a  bundle 
been  sent  here  for  me  ?  ” 

Poor  Nina’s  appearance  had  strikingly  changed ;  she 
was  still  sad,  but  no  longer  dejected  as  she  had  been.  To 
her  prostration  of  the  last  few  days,  had  succeeded  a  firm 
and  generous  resolution,  which  was  betrayed  in  her  spark 
ling  eyes  and  resolute  step. 

“  Yes,  two  bundles  came  for  you  ;  here  they  are.  I  sup* 
pose  you  saw  M.  Bertomy’s  friend  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame  ,  and  his  advice  has  so  changed  my  plan^ 
that,  I  regret  to  say,  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow.” 
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"  Going  away  to-morrow  !  then  something  must  have 
happened.” 

“  Oh  !  nothing  that  would  interest  you,  madame.” 

After  lighting  her  candle  at  the  gas-burner,  Madame 
Gipsy  said  :  “  Good-night  ”  in  a  very  significant  way,  and 
left  the  room. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Madame  Alexandre  ? 
asked  Fanferlot,  as  he  emerged  from  his  hiding-place. 

“  It  is  incredible  !  This  girl  writes  to  M.  de  Lagors  to 
meet  her  here,  and  then  does  not  wait  for  him.” 

“  She  evidently  mistrusts  us  ;  she  knows  who  I  am.” 

“  Then  this  friend  of  the  cashier  must  have  told  her.” 

“  Nobody  knows  who  told  her.  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
have  to  do  with  some  very  knowing  thieves.  They  guess 
I  am  on  their  track,  and  are  trying  to  escape  me.  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  this  little  rogue  has  the  money 
herself,  and  intends  to  run  off  with  it  to-morrow.” 

“  That  is  not  my  opinion  ;  but  listen  to  me,  you  had 
better  take  my  advice,  and  consult  M.  Lecoq.” 

Fanferlot  meditated  awhile,  then  exclaimed  :  “  Very  well ; 
I  will  see  him,  just  for  your  satisfaction ;  because  I  know  that 
if  I  have  not  discovered  anything,  neither  will  he.  But  if  he 
takes  upon  himself  to  be  domineering,  it  won’t  do  ;  for  only 
let  him  show  his  insolence  to  me,  and  I  will  let  him  know 
his  place  !  ” 

Notwithstanding  this  brave  speech,  the  detective  passed 
an  uneasy  night,  and  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning  he 
was  up — it  was  necessary  to  rise  very  early  if  one  wished 
to  catch  M.  Lecoq  at  home — and  refreshed  by  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  dwelling  of 
the  famous  detective. 

Fanferlot  the  Squirrel  was  certainly  not  afraid  of  his 
chief,  as  he  called  him,  for  he  started  off  with  his  nose  in 
the  air,  and  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side.  But  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  Rue  Montmarte,  where  M.  Lecoq  lived, 
his  courage  had  vanished  ;  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  hung  his  head,  as  if  looking  for  relief  among  the  pav¬ 
ing-stones.  He  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  pausing  several 
times,  and  looking  around  as  if  he  would  like  to  fly.  Finally 
he  reached  the  third  floor,  and  stood  before  a  door  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  arms  of  the  famous  detective — a  cock,  the 
symbol  of  vigilance — and  his  heart  failed  him  so  that  he 
had  scarcely  the  courage  to  ring  the  bell, 
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The  door  was  opened  by  Janouille,  M.  Lecoq’s  old  serv¬ 
ant,  who  had  very  much  the  manner  and  appearance  of  a 
grenadier.  She  was  as  faithful  to  her  master  as  a  watch¬ 
dog,  and  always  stood  ready  to  attack  any  one  who  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  august  respect  which  she  considered  his 
due.  “  Well,  M.  Fanferlot,”  she  said,  “  you  come  at  a 
right  time  for  once  in  your  life.  The  chief  is  waiting  to 
see  you.” 

Upon  this  announcement,  Fanferlot  was  seized  with  a 
violent  desire  to  retreat.  By  what  chance  could  Lecoq  be 
waiting  for  him  ?  While  he  thus  hesitated,  Janouille  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  him  in,  saying  :  “  Do  you  want 
to  take  root  there  ?  Come  along,  the  master  is  busy  at 
work  in  his  study.” 

Seated  at  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  half 
library  and  half  theatrical  dressing-room,  furnished  in  a 
curious  style,  was  the  same  individual  with  gold  spectacles, 
who  had  said  to  Prosper  at  the  Prefecture,  “  Have  courage.” 
This  was  M.  Lecoq  in  his  official  character. 

Fanferlot  on  his  entrance  advanced  respectfully,  bowing 
till  his  back-bone  was  a  perfect  curve.  M.  Lecoq  laid 
down  his  pen,  and  looking  sharply  at  him,  said  :  “  Ah,  so 
here  you  are,  young  man.  Well,  it  seems  that  you  haven’t 
itade  much  progress  in  Bertomy’s  case.” 

“What,”  murmured  Fanferlot,  “  you  know — ” 

“  I  know  that  you  have  muddled  everything  until  you 
can’t  see  your  way  out ;  so  that  you  are  ready  to  give  in.” 

“  But,  M.  Lecoq,  it  was  not  I — ” 

M.  Lecoq  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  ; 
suddenly  he  confronted  Fanferlot,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  irony  :  “  What  would  you  think,  Master  Squirrel, 
of  a  man  who  abuses  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ 
him,  who  reveals  just  enough  to  lead  the  prosecution  on 
the  wrong  scent,  who  sacrifices  to  his  own  foolish  vanity 
the  cause  of  justice  and  the  liberty  of  an  unfortunate  pris¬ 
oner  ?  ” 

Fanferlot  started  back  with  a  scared  look.  “  I  should 
say,”  he  stammered,  “  I  should  say — ” 

“You  would  say  this  man  ought  to  be  punished,  and 
dismissed  from  his  employment ;  and  you  are  right.  The 
less  a  profession  is  honored,  the  more  honorable  should 
diose  be  who  belong  to  it.  And  yet  you  have  been  false 
to  yours.  Ah  !  Master  Squirrel,  we  are  ambitious,  and  we 
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try  to  make  the  police  service  forward  our  own  views  1 
We  let  justice  go  astray,  and  we  go  on  a  different  tack. 
One  must  be  a  more  cunning  blood-hound  than  you  are, 
my  friend,  to  be  able  to  hunt  without  a  huntsman.  You 
are  too  self-reliant  by  half.” 

“  But,  my  chief,  I  swear — ” 

“  Silence  !  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  did  your 
duty,  and  told  all  you  knew  to  the  investigating  magistrate  ? 
Whilst  others  were  giving  information  against  the  cashier, 
you  were  getting  up  evidence  against  the  banker.  You 
watch  his  movements  :  you  became  intimate  with  his 
valet.” 

Was  M.  Lecoq  really  angry,  or  pretending  to  be  so  ? 
Fanferlot,  who  knew  him  well,  was  puzzled  as  to  whether 
all  this  indignation  was  real. 

“  Still,  if  you  were  only  skilful,”  continued  M.  Lecoq, 
“it  would  be  another  matter;  but  no  :  you  wish  to  be  mas* 
ter,  and  you  are  not  even  fit  to  be  a  journeyman.” 

“You  are  right,  my  chief,”  said  Fanferlot  piteously,  for 
he  saw  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  deny  anything. 
“  But  how  could  I  go  about  an  affair  like  this,  where  there 
was  not  even  a  trace,  a  sign  of  any  kind  to  start 
from  ?  ” 

M.  Lecoq  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  You  are  an  ass  !  ” 
exclaimed  he.  “  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  on  the  very 
day  you  were  sent  for  with  the  commissary  to  verify  the 
fact  of  the  robbery,  you  held — I  do  not  say  certainly,  but 
very  probably  held — in  your  great  stupid  hands  the  means 
of  knowing  which  key  had  been  used  when  the  money 
was  stolen  ?  ” 

“How  is  that?” 

“  You  want  to  know  do  you  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you 
remember  the  scratch  you  discovered  on  the  safe  ?  You 
were  so  struck  by  it,  that  you  could  not  refrain  from  call¬ 
ing  out  directly  you  saw  it.  You  carefully  examined  it, 
and  were  convinced  that  it  was  a  fresh  scratch,  only  a  few 
hours  old.  You  thought,  and  rightly  too,  that  this  scratch 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  theft.  Now,  with  what  was  it 
made  ?  Evidently  with  a  key.  That  being  the  case,  you 
should  have  asked  for  the  keys  both  of  the  banker  and 
the  cashier.  One  of  them  would  have  probably  had  some 
particles  of  the  hard  green  paint  sticking  to  it.” 

Fanferlot  listened  with  open  mouth  to  this  explanatioa 
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At  the  last  words,  he  violently  slapped  his  forehead  with 
his  hand  and  cried  out:  “  Idiot  !  idiot !  ” 

“You  have  correctly  named  yourself,”  said  M.  Lecoq. 
“  Idiot !  This  proof  stares  you  right  in  the  face,  and  you 
don’t  see  it !  This  scratch  is  the  only  clue  there  is  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  you  must  like  a  fool  neglect  it.  If  I  find  the 
guilty  party,  it  will  be  by  means  of  this  scratch ;  and  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  find  him.” 

At  a  distance  the  Squirrel  very  bravely  abuses  and  defies 
M.  Lecoq ;  but,  in  his  presence,  he  yields  to  the  influence 
which  this  extraordinary  man  exercises  upon  all  who  ap¬ 
proach  him.  This  exact  information,  these  minute  details 
just  given  him,  so  upset  his  mind  that  he  could  not 
imagine  where  and  how  M.  Lecoq  had  obtained  them. 
Finally  he  humbly  said  :  “You  have  then  been  occupying 
yourself  with  this  case,  my  chief  ?  ” 

“  Probably  I  have ;  but  I  am  not  infallible,  and  riiay 
have  overlooked  some  important  evidence.  Take  a  seat, 
and  tell  me  all  you  know.” 

M.  Lecoq  was  not  the  man  to  be  hood-winked,  so  Fan- 
ferlot  told  the  exact  truth,  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  do. 
However,  as  he  reached  the  end  of  his  statement,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mortified  vanity  prevented  his  telling  how  he  had 
been  fooled  by  Nina  and  the  stout  man.  Unfortunately 
for  poor  Fanferlot,  M.  Lecoq  was  always  fully  informed 
on  every  subject  in  which  he  interested  himself.  “  It 
seems  to  me,  Master  Squirrel,”  said  he,  “  that  you  have 
forgotten  something.  How  far  did  you  follow  the  empty 
cab?” 

Fanferlot  blushed,  and  hung  his  head  like  a  guilty  school¬ 
boy.  “  Oh,  my  chief  !  ”  lie  cried,  “  and  you  know  all  about 
that  too  !  How  could  you  have — ”  But  a  sudden  idea 
flashed  across  his  mind,  he  stopped  short,  bounded  off  his 
chair,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Oh  !  I  know  now :  you  were  the 
stout  gentleman  with  the  red  whiskers.” 

His  amazement  gave  so  singular  an  expression  to  his 
face  that  M.  Lecoq  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  “  Then  it 
was  you  !  ”  continued  the  bewildered  detective  ;  “  you  were 
the  stout  gentleman  at  whom  I  stared,  so  as  to  impress  his 
appearance  upon  my  mind,  and  I  never  recognized  you  ! 
You  would  make  a  superb  actor,  my  chief,  if  you  would  go 
on  the  stage  ;  but  I  was  disguised  too — very  well  dis* 
guised.” 
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“  Very  poorly  disguised :  it  is  only  just  to  you  that  I 
should  let  you  know  what  a  failure  it  was,  Fanferlot.  Do 
you  think  that  a  huge  beard  and  a  blouse  are  a  sufficient 
transformation  ?  The  eye  is  the  thing  to  be  changed — 
the  eye  !  The  art  lies  in  being  able  to  change  the  eye. 
That  is  the  secret.”  This  theory  of  disguise  explained  why 
the  lynx-eyed  Lecoq  never  appeared  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  without  his  gold  spectacles. 

“  Then,  my  chief,”  said  Fanferlot,  clinging  to  his  idea, 
“  you  have  been  more  successful  than  Madame  Alexandre  ; 
you  have  made  the  little  girl  confess  ?  You  know  why  she 
leaves  the  Grand  Archangel,  why  she  does  not  wait  for 
M.  de  Lagors,  and  why  she  has  bought  herself  some  cot¬ 
ton  dresses  ?  ” 

“  She  is  following  my  advice.” 

“  That  being  the  case,”  said  the  detective  dejectedly, 
“  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  acknowledge 
myself  an  ass.” 

“  No,  Squirrel,”  said  M.  Lecoq  kindly,  “  you  are  not  an 
ass.  You  merely  did  wrong  in  undertaking  a  task  be¬ 
yond  your  capacity.  Have  you  progressed  one  step  since 
you  started  in  this  affair  ?  No.  That  shows  that,  although 
you  are  incomparable  as  a  lieutenant,  you  do  not  possess 
the  qualities  of  a  general.  I  am  going  to  present  you 
with  an  aphorism :  remember  it,  and  let  it  be  your  guide 
in  the  future  :  A  man  can  shine  in  the  second  rank ,  who 
would  be  totally  eclipsed  in  the  first  A 

Never  had  Fanferlot  seen  his  chief  so  talkative  and  good- 
natured.  Finding  his  deceit  discovered,  he  had  expected 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  anger ;  whereas  he  had 
escaped  with  a  little  shower  that  had  cooled  his  brain. 
Lecoq’s  anger  disappeared  like  one  of  those  heavy  clouds 
which  threaten  in  the  horizon  for  a  moment,  and  then  are 
suddenly  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

But  this  unexpected  affability  made  Fanferlot  feel  un¬ 
easy.  He  was  afraid  that  something  might  be  concealed 
beneath  it.  “  Do  you  know  who  the  thief  is,  my  chief  ?  ” 
he  inquired. 

“  I  know  no  more  than  you  do,  Fanferlot ;  and  you  seem 
to  have  made  up  your  mind,  whereas  I  am  still  undecided. 
You  declare  the  cashier  to  be  innocent,  and  the  banker 
guilty.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  I 
follow  after  you,  and  have  got  no  further  than  the  prelim* 
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inaries  of  my  investigation.  I  am  certain  of  but  one  thing, 
*nd  that  is,  the  scratch  on  the  safe-door.  That  scratch  is 
my  starting-point.” 

As  he  spoke,  M.  Lecoq  took  from  his  desk  an  immense 
sheet  of  paper  which  he  unrolled.  On  this  paper  was  pho¬ 
tographed  the  door  of  M.  Fauvel’s  safe.  Every  detail 
was  rendered  perfectly.  There  were  the  five  movable  but¬ 
tons  with  the  engraved  letters,  and  the  narrow,  project¬ 
ing  brass  lock.  The  scratch  was  indicated  with  great 
exactness. 

“  Now,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  here  is  our  scratch.  It  runs 
from  top  to  bottom,  starting  diagonally,  from  the  keyhole, 
and  proceeding  from  left  to  right ;  that  is  to  say  it  termi¬ 
nates  on  the  side  next  to  the  private  staircase  leading  to 
the  banker’s  apartments.  Although  very  deep  at  the  key¬ 
hole,  it  ends  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  mark.” 

“  Yes,  my  chief,  I  see  all  that.” 

“  Naturally  you  thought  that  this  scratch  was  made  by 
the  person  who  took  the  money.  Let  us  see  if  you  were 
right.  I  have  here  a  little  iron  box,  painted  green  like  M. 
Fauvel’s  safe  ;  here  it  is.  Take  a  key,  and  try  to  scratch 
it.” 

“  The  deuce  take  it !  ”  said  Fanferlot  after  several  at¬ 
tempts,  “  this  paint  is  awfully  hard  to  move  !  ” 

“  Very  hard,  my  friend,  and  yet  that  on  the  safe  is  harder 
still,  and  more  solid.  So  you  see  the  scratch  you  dis¬ 
covered  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  trembling  hand 
of  a  thief  letting  the  key  slip.” 

“  Sapristi !  ”  exclaimed  Fanferlot  amazed  ;  “  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  that.  It  certainly  required  great 
force  to  make  the  deep  scratch  on  the  safe.” 

“  Yes,  but  how  was  that  force  applied  ?  I  have  been 
racking  my  brain  for  three  days,  and  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  I  came  to  a  conclusion.  Let  us  examine  if  my  con¬ 
jectures  present  enough  chances  of  probability  to  establish 
a  starting-point.” 

M.  Lecoq  put  the  photograph  aside,  and,  walking  to  the 
door  communicating  with  his  bedroom,  took  the  key  from 
the  lock,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hands,  said  :  “  Come  here, 
Fanferlot,  and  stand  by  my  side,  there  ;  very  well.  Now 
suppose  that  I  want  to  open  this  door,  and  that  you  don’t 
wish  me  to  open  it ;  when  you  see  me  about  to  insert  the 
key,  what  would  be  your  first  impulse  1  ” 
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“  To  put  my  hands  on  your  arm,  and  draw  it  towards 
me  so  as  to  prevent  your  introducing  the  key.” 

“  Precisely  so.  Now  let  us  try  it ;  go  on.”  Fanferlot 
obeyed ;  and  the  key  held  by  M.  Lecoq,  pulled  aside  from 
the  lock,  slipped  along  the  door,  and  traced  upon  it,  from 
above  to  below  a  diagonal  scratch,  the  exact  reproduction 
of  the  one  in  the  photograph. 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh !  ”  exclaimed  Fanferlot  in  three  different 
tones  of  admiration,  as  he  stood  gazing  in  a  reverie  at  the 
door. 

“  Do  you  begin  to  understand  ?  ”  asked  M.  Lecoq. 

“  Understand,  my  chief  ?  Why,  a  child  could  under¬ 
stand  it  now.  Ah,  what  a  man  you  are !  I  see  the  scene 
as  if  I  had  been  there.  Two  persons  were  present  at  the 
robbery ;  one  wished  to  take  the  money,  the  other  wished 
to  prevent  its  being  taken.  That  is  clear,  that  is  certain.” 

Accustomed  to  triumphs  of  this  sort,  M.  Lecoq  was 
much  amused  at  Fanferlot’s  enthusiasm.  “  There  you  go 
off,  half-primed  again,”  he  said  good-humoredly ;  “  you 
regard  as  certain  proof  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  at  the  most  only  probable.” 

“  No,  my  chief ;  no  !  a  man  like  you  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  doubt  is  no  longer  possible.” 

“  That  being  the  case,  what  deductions  would  you  draw 
from  our  discovery  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  I  am  correct  in  think¬ 
ing  the  cashier  innocent.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Because,  being  at  perfect  liberty  to  open  the  safe  when¬ 
ever  he  wished  to  do  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
had  a  witness  present  when  he  intended  to  commit  tho 
theft.” 

“  Well  reasoned,  Fanferlot.  But  on  this  supposition  th$ 
banker  would  be  eqnally  innocent ;  reflect  a  little.” 

Fanferlot  reflected,  and  all  his  confidence  vanished 
“You  are  right,”  he  said  in  a  despairing  tone.  “What 
can  be  done  now  ?  ” 

“  Look  for  the  third  rogue,  or  rather  the  real  rogue,  the 
one  who  opened  the  safe,  and  stole  the  notes,  and  who  is 
still  at  large,  while  others  are  suspected.” 

“  Impossible,  my  chief,  impossible  !  Don't  you  know 
that  M.  Fauvel  and  his  cashier  had  keys,  and  they  only  ? 
And  they  always  kept  these  keys  in  their  possession.” 
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“  On  the  evening  of  the  robbery  the  banker  left  his  kej 
in  his  escritoire.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  the  key  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  open  the 
safe ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  also  should  be 
known.” 

M.  Lecoq  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently*  “What 
was  the  word  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Gipsy.” 

“Which  is  the  name  of  the  cashier’s  mistress.  Now 
keep  your  eyes  open.  The  day  you  find  a  man  sufficiently 
intimate  with  Prosper  to  be  aware  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  name,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  on 
such  a  footing  with  the  Fauvel  family  as  would  give  him 
the  privilege  of  entering  M.  Fauvel’s  chamber,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  will  you  discover  the  guilty  party.  On 
that  day  the  problem  will  be  solved.” 

Self-sufficient  and  vain,  like  all  famous  men,  M.  Lecoq 
had  never  had  a  pupil,  and  never  wished  to  have  one.  He 
worked  alone,  because  he  hated  assistants,  wishing  to  share 
neither  the  pleasures  of  success  nor  the  pain  of  defeat. 
Thus  Fanferlot,  who  knew  his  chief’s  character,  was  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  him  giving  advice,  who  heretofore  had 
only  given  orders.  He  was  so  puzzled,  that  in  spite  of 
his  preoccupation  he  could  not  help  betraying  his  surprise. 
“  My  chief,”  he  ventured  to  say,  “  you  seem  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  this  affair,  you  have  so  deeply  studied  it.” 

M.  Lecoq  started  nervously,  and  replied,  frowning : 
“  You  are  too  curious  Master  Squirrel  ;  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  go  too  far.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

Fanferlot  began  to  apologize. 

“That  will  do,”  interrupted  M.  Lecoq.  “If  I  choose 
to  lend  you  a  helping  hand,  it  is  because  it  suits  my  fancy 
to  do  so.  It  pleases  me  to  be  the  head,  and  to  let  you  be 
the  hand.  Unassisted,  with  your  preconceived  ideas,  you 
never  would  have  found  the  culprit ;  if  we  two  together 
don’t  find  him,  my  name  is  not  Lecoq.” 

“  We  shall  certainly  succeed,  as  you  interest  yourself  in 
the  case.” 

“Yes,  I  am  interested  in  it,  and  during  the  last  four 
days  I  have  discovered  many  important  facts.  But  listen 
to  me.  I  have  reasons  for  not  appearing  in  this  affair. 
No  matter  what  happens,  I  forbid  you  mentioning  my 
name.  If  we  succeed,  all  the  success  must  be  attributed 
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**  you.  And,  above  all,  don’t  try  to  find  out  what  I  choose 
to  keep  from  you.  Be  satisfied  with  what  explanations  I 
give  you.  Now,  be  careful.” 

These  conditions  seemed  to  suit  Fanferlot  perfectly 
“  I  will  obey  your  instructions  and  be  discreet,”  he  replied. 

“  I  shall  rely  upon  you,”  continued  M.  Lecoq.  “  Now, 
to  begin,  you  must  carry  this  photograph  to  the  investiga¬ 
ting  magistrate.  I  know  M.  Patrigent  is  much  perplexed 
about  the  case.  Explain  to  him  as  if  it  were  your  own 
discovery,  what  I  have  just  shown  you  ;  repeat  for  his  ben¬ 
efit  the  experiment  we  have  performed,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  evidence  will  determine  him  to  release  the  cash¬ 
ier.  Prosper  must  be  at  liberty  before  I  can  commence 
my  operations.” 

“  Of  course,  my  chief ;  but  must  I  let  him  know  that  I 
suspect  any  one  besides  the  banker  or  cashier  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  The  authorities  must  not  be  kept  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  your  intention  of  following  up  this  affair.  M.  Patri¬ 
gent  will  tell  you  to  watch  Prosper  ;  you  will  reply  that  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  him.  I  myself  will  answer  for  his  be¬ 
ing  in  safe  keeping.” 

“  Suppose  he  asks  me  about  Nina  Gipsy  ?  ” 

M.  Lecoq  hesitated  for  a  moment.  “Tell  him,”  he 
finally  said,  “  that  you  persuaded  her,  in  the  interest  of 
Prosper,  to  live  in  a  house  where  she  can  watch  some  one 
whom  you  suspect.” 

Fanferlot  rolled  up  the  photograph  and  joyously  seized 
hold  of  his  hat,  intending  to  depart,  when  M.  Lecoq  checked 
him  by  waving  his  hand,  and  said  :  “  I  have  not  finished 
yet.  Do  you  know  how  to  drive  a  carriage  and  manage 
horses  ?  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  as  this,  my  chief,  of 
a  man  who  used  to  be  a  rider  in  the  Bouthor  Circus  ?  ” 

“  Very  good.  As  soon  as  the  magistrate  dismisses  you, 
return  home  immediately,  obtain  for  yourself  a  wig  and  the 
complete  dress  of  a  valet ;  and,  when  you  are  ready,  take 
this  letter  to  the  agency  for  servants  at  the  corner  of  the 
Passage  Delorme.” 

“  But,  my  chief — ” 

“  There  must  be  no  but,  my  friend ;  the  agent  will  send 
you  to  M.  de  Clameran,  who  is  wanting  a  valet,  his  man 
having  left  him  yesterday.” 

“  Excuse  me,  if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  I  think  yon  are 
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laboring  under  a  wrong  impression.  This  De  Clameran 
is  not  the  cashier’s  friend.” 

“  Why  do  you  always  interrupt  me  ?  ”  said  M.  Lecoq 
imperiously.  “  Do  what  I  tell  you,  and  don’t  disturb  your 
mind  about  the  rest.  I  know  that  De  Clameran  is  not  a 
friend  of  Prosper’s  ;  but  he  is  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Raoul  de  Lagors.  Why  so  ?  Whence  the  intimacy  of 
.these  two  men  of  such  different  ages  ?  That  is  what  1 
must  find  out.  I  must  also  find  out  who  this  ironmaster 
is  who  spends  all  his  time  in  Paris,  and  never  goes  to  look 
after  his  forges.  An  individual,  who  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  live  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  in  the  midst  of  a  constantly 
changing  crowd,  is  a  fellow  difficult  to  watch.  Through 
you  I  will  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  He  has  a  carriage, 
which  you  will  have  to  drive  ;  and  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  give  me  an  account  of  his  manner  of  life,  and  of  the  sort 
of  people  with  whom  he  associates.” 

“You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  chief.” 

“  Another  thing.  M.  de  Clameran  is  irritable  and  sus¬ 
picious.  You  will  be  presented  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  Dubois.  He  will  ask  for  certificates  of  your  good 
character.  Here  are  three,  which  state  that  you  have 
lived  with  the  Marquis  de  Sairmeuse  and  the  Count  de 
Commarin,  and  that  you  have  just  left  the  Baron  de  Worts- 
chen,  who  went  to  Germany  the  other  day.  Now  keep 
your  eyes  open  ;  be  careful  of  your  get-up  and  manners. 
Be  polite,  but  not  excessively  so.  And,  above  all  things, 
don’t  be  too  honest:  it  might  arouse  suspicion.” 

“  I  understand,  my  chief.  Where  shall  I  report  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  will  see  you  daily.  Until  I  tell  you  differently,  don’t 
put  foot  in  this  house ;  you  might  be  followed.  If  any7 
thing  important  should  happen,  send  a  telegram  to  your 
wife,  and  she  will  inform  me.  Go,  and  be  prudent.” 

The  door  closed  on  Fanferlot  as  M.  Lecoq  passed  into 
his  bedroom.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  latter  divested 
himself  of  the  apperance  of  chief  detective.  He  took  off 
his  stiff  cravat  and  gold  spectacles  and  removed  the  close 
wig  from  his  thick  black  hair.  The  official  Lecoq  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  in  his  place  the  genuine  Lecoq  whom 
nobody  knew — a  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  bold, 
determined  manner,  and  brilliant,  piercing  eyes.  But  he 
quIv  repiained  himself  fot  an  instant.  Seated  before  g 
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dressing-table  covered  with  more  cosmetics,  paints,  per- 
j  fumes,  false  hair,  and  other  shams,  than  are  to  be  found 
i  on  the  toilet-tables  of  our  modern  belles,  he  began  to  undo 
/  the  work  of  nature  and  to  make  himself  a  new  face.  He 
/  worked  slowly,  handling  his  brushes  with  great  care.  But 
I  in  an  hour  he  had  accomplished  one  of  his  daily  master¬ 
pieces.  When  he  had  finished,  he  was  no  longer  Lecoq : 
he  was  the  stout  gentleman  with  red  whiskers,  whom  Fan- 
ferlot  had  failed  to  recognize. 

“Well,”  he  said,  casting  a  last  look  in  the  mirror,  “I 
have  forgotten  nothing :  I  have  left  nothing  to  chance. 
All  my  plans  are  fixed ;  and  I  shall  make  some  progress 
to-day,  provided  the  Squirrel  does  not  waste  time.” 

But  Fanferlot  was  too  happy  to  waste  even  a  minute. 
He  did  not  run,  he  flew,  towards  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  convince  some  one  that  he,  Fanfer¬ 
lot,  was  a  man  of  wonderful  perspicacity.  As  to  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  he  was  about  to  obtain  a  triumph  with  the  ideas 
of  another  man,  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  is 
generally  in  perfect  good  faith  that  the  jackdaw  struts 
about  in  the  peacock’s  feathers. 

Fanferlot’s  hopes  were  not  deceived.  If  the  magistrate 
was  not  absolutely  convinced,  he  admired  the  ingenuity 
and  shrewdness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  “  This  decides 
me,”  he  said,  as  he  dismissed  Fanferlot.  “  I  will  draw  up 
a  favorable  report  to-day ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  accused  will  be  released  to-morrow.”  He  began  at 
once  to  write  out  one  of  those  terrible  decisions  of  “  Not 
proven,”  which  restores  liberty,  but  not  honor,  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  man  ;  which  says  that  he  is  not  guilty,  but  does  not 
say  that  he  is  innocent : 

“  Whereas  sufficient  proofs  are  wanting  against  the  ac¬ 
cused,  Prosper  Bertomy,  in  pursuance  of  Article  128  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  we  hereby  declare  that  no  grounds  at 
present  exist  for  prosecuting  the  aforesaid  prisoner;  and 
we  ordei  that  he  be  released  from  the  prison  where  he  is 
confined,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  jailer,”  &c. 

“  Well,”  said  he  to  the  clerk,  “  here  we  have  another  of 
those  crimes  which  justice  cannot  clear  up.  The  mystery 
remains  to  be  solved.  There  is  another  file  to  be  stowed 
away  among  the  police  records.”  And  with  his  own  hand 
he  wrote  on  the  cover  of  the  bundle  of  papers  relating  to 
Prosper’s  case,  its  number  of  rotation  :  File  No ,  1 13. 
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Prosper  had  been  languishing  in  his  cell  for  nine  days, 
when  one  Thursday  morning  the  jailer  came  to  apprise 
him  of  the  magistrate’s  decision.  He  was  conducted  be¬ 
fore  the  officer  who  had  searched  him  when  he  was  arrested ; 
and  his  watch,  penknife,  and  several  small  articles  of  jew¬ 
ellery,  were  restored  to  him  ;  then  he  was  told  to  sign  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  did. 

He  was  next  led  across  a  dark  passage,  and  almost 
pushed  through  a  door,  which  was  abruptly  shut  upon  him. 
He  found  himself  on  the  quay :  he  was  alone  ;  he  was 
free. 

Free  !  Justice  had  confessed  her  inability  to  convict 
him  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  Free  !  He 
could  walk  about,  he  could  breathe  the  fresh  air ;  but  every 
door  would  be  closed  against  him.  Only  acquittal  after 
due  trial  would  restore  him  to  his  former  position  among 
men.  A  decision  of  “  Not  proven  ”  had  left  him  exposed 
to  continual  suspicion. 

The  torments  inflicted  by  public  opinion  are  more  fear¬ 
ful  than  those  endured  in  a  prison  cell.  At  the  moment 
of  his 'restoration  to  liberty,  Prosper  suffered  so  cruelly 
from  the  horror  of  his  situation,  that  he  could  not  repress  a 
cry  of  rage  and  despair.  16 1  am  innocent !  God  knows  1 
am  innocent !  ”  he  cried  out.  But  of  what  use  was  his  an¬ 
ger  ?  Two  strangers,  who  were  passing,  stopped  to  look 
at  him,  and  said  pityingly  :  “  The  poor  fellow  is  crazy.” 

The  Seine  was  at  his  feet.  A  thought  of  suicide  crossed 
his  mind.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  no  !  I  have  not  even  the  right 
to  kill  myself.  No  :  I  will  not  die  until  I  have  proved  my 
innocence ! ” 

Often,  day  and  night,  had  Prosper  repeated  these  words, 
as  he  walked  his  cell.  With  a  heart  filled  with  a  bitter, 
determined  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  gives  a  man  the 
force  and  patience  to  destroy  or  wear  out  all  obstacles  in 
his  way,  he  would  say  :  “  Oh  !  why  am  I  not  at  liberty  ?  I 
am  helpless,  caged  up  ;  but  let  me  once  be  free  !  ”  Now 
he  was  free  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  before  him.  For  each  crime,  justice  requires 
a  criminal  •  he  couTcl  not  establish  his  own  innocence  with* 
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out  producing  the  guilty  individual,  how  was  he  to  find  the 
thief  and  hand  him  over  to  the  law  ? 

Despondent,  but  not  discouraged,  Prosper  turned  in  the 
direction  of  his  apartments.  He  was  beset  by  a  thousand 
anxieties.  What  had  taken  place  during  the  nine  days 
that  he  had  been  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
friends  ?  No  news  of  them  had  reached  him.  He  had 
heard  no  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world, 
than  if  his  secret  cell  had  been  a  tomb.  He  walked  slowly 
along  the  streets,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  dreading  to 
meet  some  familiar  face.  He,  who  had  always  been  so 
haughty,  would  now  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn. 
He  would  be  greeted  with  cold  looks  and  averted  faces. 
Men  would  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Still,  if  he 
could  count  on  only  one  true  friend  !  Yes,  only  one.  But 
what  friend  would  believe  him  when  his  father,  who  should 
have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him,  had  refused  to  believe 
him  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  when  he  felt  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  wretched,  lonely  condition, 
Prosper  thought  of  Nina  Gipsy.  He  had  never  loved  the 
poor  girl  :  indeed,  at  times  he  almost  hated  her ;  but  now 
he  felt  a  longing  to  see  her,  because  he  knew  that  she  loved 
him,  and  that  nothing  would  make  her  think  him  guilty  ; 
because,  too,  woman  remains  true  and  firm  in  her  belief, 
and  is  always  faithful  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  although 
she  sometimes  fails  in  prosperity. 

On  reaching  his  house  in  the  Rue  Chaptal,  Prosper  hes¬ 
itated  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  cross  the  threshold. 
He  suffered  from  the  timidity  which  an  honest  man  always 
feels  when  he  knows  he  is  regarded  with  suspicion.  He 
dreaded  meeting  any  one  whom  he  knew  ;  still  he  could 
not  remain  in  the  street,  so  he  entered.  When  the  con¬ 
cierge  saw  him,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  glad  surprise, 
and  said  :  “  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,  sir.  I  told  every  one 
you  would  come  out  as  white  as  snow  ;  and,  when  I  read 
in  the  papers  that  you  were  arrested  for  robbery,  I  said, 
“  My  third-floor  lodger  a  thief  !  Never  would  I  believe 
such  a  thing,  never  !  ” 

The  congratulations  of  this  ignorant  man  were  sincere, 
and  came  from  pure  kindness  of  heart ;  but  they  impressed 
prosper  painfully  and  he  cut  them  short  by  abruptly  e# 
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claiming :  “  Madame  of  course  has  left ;  can  you  tell  me 
where  she  has  gone  ?  ” 

“  Dear  me,  no,  I  cannot.  The  day  of  your  arrest,  she 
sent  for  a  cab  and  left  with  her  trunks,  and  no  one  has 
seen  or  heard  of  her  since.” 

This  was  another  blow  to  the  unhappy  cashier.  “  And 
where  are  my  servants  ?  ” 

“  Gone,  sir.  Your  father  paid  them  their  wages,  and 
discharged  them.” 

“  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  my  key  ?  ” 

“No,  sir;  when  your  father  left  here  this  morning  at 
eight  o’clock,  he  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  would  take 
charge  of  your  rooms  until  you  returned.  Of  course 
you  know  who  he  is — a  stout  gentleman  with  red 
whiskers.” 

Prosper  was  astounded.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
one  of  his  father’s  friends  occupying  his  rooms  ?  He  did 
not,  however,  betray  his  surprise,  but  quietly  said  :  “  YesP 
I  know  who  it  is.” 

He  quickly  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  his  door, 
which  was  at  once  opened  by  his  father’s  friend.  He  had 
been  accurately  described  by  the  concierge.  A  stout  man, 
with  a  red  face,  full  lips,  sharp  eyes,  and  of  rather  coarse 
manners,  stood  bowing  to  Prosper,  who  had  never  seen 
him  before.  “  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,” 
said  he. 

He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  On  the  table  lay 
a  book,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  bookcase  ;  and  he 
appeared  ready  to  do  the  honors  of  the  place. 

“  I  must  say,  sir,”  began  Prosper. 

“  That  you  are  surprised  to  find  me  here  ?  Sol  suppose. 
Your  father  intended  introducing  me  to  you  ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Beaucaire  this  morning ;  and  let 
me  add  that  he  departed  thoroughly  convinced,  as  I  my¬ 
self  am,  that  you  never  took  a  sou  from  M.  Fauvel.” 

At  this  unexpeoted  good  news,  Prosper’s  face  lit  up  with 
pleasure. 

“  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  father,  which  I  hope  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  between  us.” 

Prosper  opened  the  letter  ;  and  as  he  read  his  eyes  grew 
brighter,  and  a  slight  color  returned  to  his  pale  face. 
When  he  had  finished  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  stout 
gentleman,  and  said ;  “My  father  tells  me,  sir,  that  you 
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are  his  best  friend  ;  he  advises  me  to  have  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  in  you,  and  to  follow  your  advice.” 

“  Exactly.  This  morning  your  father  said  to  me  :  ‘  Ver- 
duret’ — that  is  my  name — ‘  Verduret,  my  son  is  in  great 
trouble,  and  must  be  helped  out  of  it.’  I  replied  :  ‘  I  am 
both  ready  and  willing,’  and  here  I  am  to  assist  you.  Now 
the  ice  is  broken,  is  it  not  ?  Then  let  us  go  to  work  at 
once.  What  do  you  intend  doing  ?  ” 

This  question  revived  Prosper’s  slumbering  rage.  His 
eyes  flashed.  “  What  do  I  intend  doing  ?  ”  said  he  angrily ; 
“  What  should  I  do  but  seek  the  villain  who  has  ruined 
me  ?  ” 

“  So  I  supposed ;  but  have  you  any  means  of  sue* 
cess  ?  ” 

“  None  ;  yet  I  shall  succeed,  because,  when  a  man  de- 
votes  his  whole  life  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object, 
he  is  certain  to  achieve  it.” 

“  Well  said,  M.  Prosper ;  and,  to  be  frank,  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  would  be  your  purpose.  I  have  therefore 
already  begun  to  think  and  act  for  you.  I  have  a  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  you  will  sell  this  furniture,  and  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  neighborhood.” 

“  Disappear  !  ”  cried  Prosper  indignantly  ;  “  disappear  ! 
Why,  sir  !  do  you  not  see  that  such  a  step  would  be  a  con¬ 
fession  of  guilt,  would  authorize  the  world  to  say  that  I 
am  hiding  so  as  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  stolen  350,000 
francs  ?  ” 

“  Well,  what  then  ?  ”  said  the  man  with  the  red  whis¬ 
kers  ;  “  did  you  not  say  just  now  that  the  sacrifice  of  your 
life  is  made  ?  The  expert  swimmer  thrown  into  the  river, 
after  being  robbed,  is  careful  not  to  rise  to  the  surface  im¬ 
mediately :  on  the  contrary,  he  plunges  beneath,  and  re¬ 
mains  there  as  long  as  his  breath  holds  out.  He  comes 
up  again  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  lands  out  of  sight ; 
then,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  he  suddenly  reap¬ 
pears  and  has  his  revenge.  You  have  a'  enemy  ?  Some 
petty  imprudence  will  betray  him.  But,  while  he  sees  you 
standing  by  on  the  watch,  he  will  be  on  his  guard.” 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  amazed  submission  that  Prosper 
listened  to  this  man,  who,  though  a  friend  of  his  father, 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  himself.  He  submitted  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  the  ascendency  of  a  nature  so  much  more  ener¬ 
getic  and  forcible  than  his  own.  In  his  helpless  condition 
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he  was  grateful  for  friendly  assistance,  and  said :  “  I  will 
follow  your  advice,  sir.” 

“  I  was  sure  you  would,  my  dear  fellow.  Let  us  reflect 
upon  the  course  you  ought  to  pursue.  And  remember 
that  you  will  need  every  franc  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Have  you  any  ready  money  ?  no,  but  you  must  have  some. 
Knowing  that  you  would  need  this  at  once,  I  have 
already  spoken  to  an  upholsterer  ;  and  he  will  give  you 
twelve  thousand  francs  for  everything,  minus  the  pic¬ 
tures.” 

The  cashier  could  not  refrain  from  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  which  M.  Verduret  observed.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  it 
is  rather  hard,  I  admit,  but  it  is  a  necessity.  Now  listen  : 
you  are  the  invalid,  and  I  am  the  doctor  charged  to  cure 
you ;  if  I  cut  to  the  quick,  you  will  have  to  endure  it.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  save  you.” 

“  Cut  away  then,”  answered  Prosper. 

“  Well,  we  will  make  haste,  for  time  presses.  You  have 
a  friend,  M.  de  Lagors  ?  ” 

“  Raoul  ?  Yes,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Now  tell  me,  who  is  this  fellow  ?  ” 

The  term  “  fellow  ”  seemed  to  offend  Prosper.  “  M.  de 
Lagors,”  he  said  haughtily,  “  is  M.  Fauvel’s  nephew ;  he 
is  a  wealthy  young  man,  handsome,  intelligent,  cultivated, 
and  the  best  friend  I  have.” 

“  Hum !  ”  said  M.  Verduret,  “  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  adorned  by  so  many  charm¬ 
ing  qualities.  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  wrote  him  a  note 
in  your  name  asking  him  to  come  here,  and  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  come.” 

“  What !  do  you  suppose — ” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  nothing  !  Only  I  must  see  this  young 
man.  Also  I  have  arranged  and  will  submit  to  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  plan  of  conversation — ”  A  ring  at  the  outer  door  in¬ 
terrupted  M.  Verduret.  “  The  deuce  !  ”  exclaimed  he  ; 
“  adieu  to  my  plan  ;  here  he  is  I  Where  can  I  hide  so  as 
to  both  hear  and  see  ?  ” 

“  There,  in  my  bedroom  ;  leave  the  door  open  and  the 
curtain  down.” 

A  second  ring  was  heard.  “  Now  remember,  Prosper,” 
said  M.  Verduret  in  a  warning  tone,  “  not  one  word  to  this 
man  about  your  plans,  or  about  me.  Pretend  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  helpless,  anc}  undecided  what  to  do,”  And  be 
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disappeared  behind  the  curtain,  as  Prosper  ran  to  open 
the  door. 

Prospers  portrait  of  M.  de  Lagors  was  no  exaggerated 
one.  Such  an  open  and  handsome  countenance,  and 
manly  figure,  could  belong  only  to  a  noble  character.  Al¬ 
though  Raoul  said  that  he  was  twenty-four,  he  appeared  to 
be  not  more  than  twenty.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  well  knit 
and  supple  ;  an  abundance  of  light  chestnut-colored  hair, 
curled  over  his  intelligent-looking  forehead,  and  his  large 
blue  eyes,  which  beamed  with  candor.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  himself  into  Prosper’s  arms.  “  My  poor, 
dear  friend  !  ”  he  said,  “  my  poor  Prosper  !  ” 

But  beneath  these  affectionate  demonstrations  there  was 
a  certain  constraint,  which,  if  it  escaped  the  perception  of 
the  cashier,  was  noticed  by  M.  Verduret.  “  Your  letter, 
my  dear  Prosper,”  said  Raoul,  “made  me  almost  ill,  I  was 
so  frightened  by  it.  I  asked  myself  if  you  could  have  lost 
your  mind.  Then  I  put  aside  everything,  to  hasten  to 
your  assistance  ;  and  here  I  am.” 

Prosper  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  his  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  letter  which  he  had  not  written.  What 
were  its  contents  ?  Who  was  this  stranger  whose  assist¬ 
ance  he  had  accepted  ? 

“  You  must  not  feel  discouraged,”  continued  M.  de 
Lagors  ;  “  you  are  young  enough  to  commence  life  anew. 
Your  friends  are  still  left  to  you.  I  have  come  to  say  to 
you  :  ‘  Rely  upon  me ;  I  am  rich,  half  of  my  fortune  is  at 
your  disposal.’  ” 

This  generous  offer,  made  at  a  moment  like  this  with 
such  frank  simplicity,  deeply  touched  Prosper.  “  Thanks, 
Raoul,”  he  said  with  emotion,  “  thank  you !  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  be  of  no  use  now.” 

“  Why  so  ?  What,  then,  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Do  you 
propose  to  remain  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  I  know  not,  Raoul.  I  have  formed  no  plans  yet.  My 
mind  is  too  confused  for  me  to  think.” 

“I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,”  resumed  Raoul  quickly; 
“  you  must  start  afresh ;  until  this  mysterious  robbery  is 
explained  you  must  keep  away  from  Paris.  Excuse  my 
frankness,  but  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  remain  here.” 

“And  suppose  it  never  should  be  explained?” 

“  Only  the  more  reason  for  your  remaining  in  oblivion. 
I  have  been  talking  about  you  to  De  Clameran.  4  If  J 
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were  in  Prospers  place/  he  said,  ‘  I  would  turn  everything 
into  money,  and  embark  for  America ;  there  I  would  make 
a  fortune,  and  return  to  crush  with  my  millions  those  who 
have  suspected  me.’  ” 

This  advice  offended  Prosper’s  pride,  but  he  interposed 
no  kind  of  objection.  He  was  recalling  to  mind  what  his 
unknown  visitor  had  said  to  him.  “  I  will  think  it  over,” 
he  finally  observed.  “  I  will  see.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  M.  Fauvel  says.” 

“  My  uncle  ?  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  have  declined 
the  offer  he  made  me  to  enter  his  banking-house,  and  we 
have  almost  quarrelled.  I  have  not  set  foot  in  his  house 
for  over  a  month  ;  but  I  hear  of  him  occasionally.” 

“  Through  whom  ?  ” 

“  Through  your  friend  Cavaillon.  My  uncle,  they  say, 
is  more  distressed  by  this  affair  than  you  are.  He  does 
not  attend  to  his  business,  and  seems  as  though  he  had 
just  recovered  from  some  serious  illness.” 

And  Madame  Fauvel,  and — ”  Prosper  hesitated — “  and 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine,  how  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Raoul  lightly,  “  my  aunt  is  as  pious  as  ever  ; 
she  has  mass  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  sinner.  As  to 
my  handsome,  icy  cousin,  she  cannot  bring  herself  down 
to  common  matters,  because  she  is  entirely  absorbed  in 
preparing  for  the  fancy  ball  to  be  given  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  by  MM.  Jandidier.  She  has  discovered,  so  one  of 
her  friends  told  me,  a  wonderful  dressmaker,  a  stranger  who 
has  suddenly  appeared  from  no  one  knows  where,  and  who 
is  making  for  her  a  costume  of  one  of  Catherine  de  Medicis’ 
maids  of  honor.  1  hear  it  is  to  be  a  marvel  of  beauty.” 

Excessive  suffering  brings  with  it  a  kind  of  dull  insensi¬ 
bility  and  stupor ;  but  this  last  remark  of  M.  de  Lagors’ 
touched  Prosper  to  the  quick,  and  he  murmured  faintly  : 
“  Madeleine  !  O  Madeleine  !  ” 

M.  de  Lagors,  pretending  not  to  have,  heard  him,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  said  :  “  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  dear 
Prosper  ;  on  Saturday  I  shall  see  these  ladies  at  the  ball, 
and  bring  you  news  of  them.  Now,  take  courage,  and  re¬ 
member  that,  whatever  happens,  you  have  a  friend  in 
me.” 

Raoul  shook  Prosper  by  the  hand  and  departed,  leaving 
the  latter  standing  immovable  and  overcome  by  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  was  aroused  from  his  gloomy  reverie  by  heaJv 
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ing  the  red-whiskered  man  say  in  a  bantering  tone,  “So 
this  is  one  of  your  friends  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Prosper  with  bitterness.  “  Yet  you  heard 
him  offer  me  half  of  his  fortune  ?  ” 

M.  Yerduret  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  com¬ 
passion.  “  That  was  very  stingy  on  his  part,”  said  he  ; 
“  why  did  he  not  offer  the  whole  ?  Offers  cost  nothing  ; 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  sweet  youth  would 
cheerfully  give  ten  thousand  francs  to  put  the  ocean  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him.” 

“  What  reason,  sir,  would  he  have  for  doing  this  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
told  you  he  had  not  set  foot  in  his  uncle’s  house  for  a 
month.” 

“  But  that  is  the  truth,  I  am  sure  of  it.” 
a  Naturally,”  said  M.  Verduret  with  a  provoking  smile. 
“  But,”  continued  he  with  a  serious  air,  “  we  have  devoted 
enough  time  to  this  Adonis,  whose  measure  I  have  taken. 
Now,  be  good  enough  to  change  your  dress,  and  we  will 
go  and  call  on  M.  Fauvel.” 

This  proposal  aroused  Prospers  anger.  “  Never  !  ”  he 
exclaimed  excitedly ;  “  no,  never  will  I  voluntarily  set 
eyes  on  that  wretch  !  ” 

This  resistance  did  not  surprise  M.  Verduret.  “  I  can 
understand  your  feelings  towards  him,”  said  he  ;  “  but  at 
the  same  time  I  hope  you  will  change  your  mind.  For 
the  same  reason  that  I  wished  to  see  M.  de  Lagors,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  see  M.  Fauvel  ;  it  is  necessary,  you  understand. 
Are  you  so  very  weak  that  you  cannot  constrain  yourself 
for  five  minutes  ?  I  shall  introduce  myself  as  one  of  your 
relatives,  and  you  need  not  open  your  lips.” 

“  If  it  is  positively  necessary,”  said  Prosper,  “  if — ” 

“It  is  necessary;  so  come  on.  You  mus-t  have  confi¬ 
dence,  and  put  on  a  brave  face.  Hurry  and  make  your¬ 
self  trim  ;  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  am  hungry.  We  wili 
lunch  on  our  way  there.” 

Prosper  had  hardly  passed  into  his  bedroom  when  the 
bell  rang  again.  M.  Verduret  opened  the  door.  It  was 
the  concierge,  who  handed  him  a  bulky  letter,  and  said : 
“  This  letter  -was  left  this  morning  for  M.  Bertomy  ;  I  was 
so  flustered  when  he  came  that  I  forgot  to  hand  it  to  him. 
It  is  a  very  odd-looking  letter  ;  is  it  not,  sir  ?  ” 

It  was  indeed  a  most  peculiar  missive.  The  address 
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was  not  written,  but  formed  of  printed  letters,  carefully 
cut  from  a  book,  and  pasted  on  the  envelope. 

“  Oh,  ho  !  what  is  this  !  ”  cried  M.  Verduret ;  then  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  man  he  said:  “Wait  a  moment.”  He 
went  into  the  next  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
There  he  found  Prosper,  anxious  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  “  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,”  observed  M.  Verduret. 

Prosper  at  once  tore  open  the  envelope.  Some  bank 
notes  dropped  , out;  he  counted  them;  there  were  ten. 
The  cashier  turned  very  red.  “  What  does  this  mean  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  We  will  read  the  letter  and  find  out,”  replied  Verdu¬ 
ret. 

The  letter,  like  the  address,  was  composed  of  printed 
words  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  was 
short  but  explicit :  — 

“  My  dear  Prosper, — A  friend,  who  knows  the  horror  of 
your  situation,  sends  you  this  succor.  There  is  one  heart, 
be  assured,  that  shares  your  sufferings.  Go  away — leave 
France.  You  are  young;  the  future  is  before  you.  Go, 
and  may  this  money  bring  you  happiness !  ” 

As  M.  Verduret  read  the  note,  Prosper’s  rage  increased. 
He  was  angry  and  perplexed,  for  he  could  not  explain  the 
rapidly  succeeding  events  which  were  so  calculated  to 
mystify  his  already  confused  brain.  “Everybody  wishes 
me  to  go  away,”  he  cried;  “there  is  evidently  a  conspir¬ 
acy  against  me.” 

M.  Verduret  smiled  with  satisfaction.  “  At  last  you  be¬ 
gin  to  open  your  eyes,  you  begin  to  understand.  Yes, 
there  are  people  who  hate  you  because  of  the  wrong  they 
have  done  you  ;  there  are  people  to  whom  your  presence 
in  Paris  is  a  constant  danger,  and  who  will  not  feel  safe 
till  they  are  rid  of  you.” 

“  But  who  are  these  people  ?  Tell  me,  who  dares  send 
this  money  ?  ” 

“  If  I  knew,  my  dear  Prosper,  my  task  would  be  at  an 
end,  for  then  I  should  know  who  committed  the  robbery. 
But  we  will  continue  our  researches.  I  have  finally  pro¬ 
cured  evidence  which  will  sooner  or  later  become  convinc¬ 
ing  proof.  I  have  heretofore  only  made  deductions  more 
or  less  probable ;  I  now  possess  knowledge  which  proves 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  walked  in  darkness  ;  now  J 
have  a  light  to  guide  me.” 
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As  Prosper  listened  to  M.  Verduret’s  reassuring  words, 
he  felt  hope  rising  in  his  breast. 

*  “Now,”  said  M.  Verduret,  “we  must  take  advantage  of 
this  evidence,  gained  by  the  imprudence  of  our  enemies, 
without  delay.  We  will  begin  with  the  concierge.” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  called  out :  “  I  say,  my  good 
man,  step  here  a  moment.” 

The  concierge  entered,  looking  very  much  surprised  at 
the  authority  exercised  over  his  lodger  by  this  stranger. 

“Who  gave  you  this  letter?”  asked  M.  Verduret. 

“  A  messenger,  who  said  he  was  paid  for  bringing  it.” 

“  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  I  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  commissionaire  whose 
post  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Pigalle.” 

“Go  and  bring  him  here.” 

After  the  concierge  had  gone,  M.  Verduret  drew  his 
diary  from  his  pocket  and  compared  a  page  of  it  with  the 
notes  which  he  had  spread  over  the  table.  “  These  notes 
were  not  sent  by  the  thief,”  he  said,  after  an  attentive  ex¬ 
amination  of  them. 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“lam  confident  of  it;  that  is,  unless  he  is  endowed 
with  extraordinary  penetration  and  forethought.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  these  ten  thousand  francs  are  not  part  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which  were  stolen 
from  the  safe.” 

“Yet,”  said  Prosper,  who  could  not  account  for  this 
certainty  on  the  part  of  his  protector,  “  yet — ” 

“  There  is  no  yet  about  it :  I  have  the  numbers  of  all 
the  stolen  notes.” 

“  What !  When  even  I  did  not  know  them  myself  ?  ” 

“  But  the  Bank  did,  fortunately.  When  we  undertake 
an  affair  we  must  anticipate  everything,  and  forget  nothing. 
It  is  a  poor  excuse  for  a  man  to  say,  ‘  I  did  not  think  of 
it,*  when  he  commits  some  oversight.  I  thought  of  the 
Bank.” 

If  in  the  beginning  Prosper  had  felt  some  repugnance 
about  confiding  in  his  father’s  friend,  the  feeling  had  now 
disappeared.  He  understood  that  alone,  scarcely  master 
of  himself,  governed  only  by  the  inspirations  of  inexperi¬ 
ence  he  would  never  have  had  the  patient  perspicacity  of 
this  singular  man. 

Verduret  continued,  talking  to  himself,  as  if  he  had 
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absolutely  forgotten  Prosper’s  presence  ;  “  Then,  as  this 
missive  did  not  come  from  the  thief,  it  can  only  come  from 
the  other  person,  who  was  near  the  safe  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery,  but  could  not  prevent  it,  and  now  feels  remorse., 
The  probability  of  two  persons  assisting  at  the  robbery,  a 
probability  suggested  by  the  scratch,  is  now  converted  into 
a  certainty.  Ergo ,  I  was  right.” 

Prosper  listening  attentively  tried  hard  to  comprehend 
this  monologue,  which  he  dared  not  interrupt. 

“  Let  us  seek,”  the  stout  man  went  on  to  say,  “  this  sec¬ 
ond  person,  whose  conscience  pricks  him,  and  yet  who 
dares  not  reveal  anything.”  Here  he  read  the  letter  over 
several  times,  scanning  the  sentences,  and  weighing  every 
word.  “  Evidently  this  letter  was  composed  by  a  woman,” 
he  finally  said.  “  Never  would  a  man  doing  another  man 
a  service,  and  sending  him  money,  use  the  word  ‘  succor.’ 
A  man  would  have  said,  loan,  money,  or  some  other  equiv¬ 
alent,  but  succor,  never.  No  one  but  a  woman,  ignorant 
of  masculine  susceptibilities,  would  have  naturally  made 
use  of  this  word  to  express  the  idea  it  represents.  As  to 
the  sentence,  ‘  There  is  one  heart  ’  and  so  on,  it  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  woman.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  think,”  said  Prosper;  “no 
woman  is  mixed  up  in  this  affair.” 

M.  Yerduret  paid  no  attention  to  this  interruption ;  per¬ 
haps  he  did  not  hear  it,  perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  argue 
the  matter.  “  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  whence 
the  printed  words  were  taken  to  compose  this  letter.” 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  began  to  study  the  pasted 
words  with  all  the  scrupulous  attention  which  an  anti¬ 
quary  would  devote  to  an  old,  half-effaced  manuscript. 
“  Small  type,”  he  said,  “  very  slender  and  clear;  the  paper 
is  thin  and  glossy.  Consequently,  these  words  have  not 
been  cut  from  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  even  a  novel.  Yet 
I  have  seen  type  like  this — I  recognize  it,  I  am  sure  Didot 
often  uses  it,  so  does  Maine  of  Tours.” 

He  suddenly  stopped,  his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes 
fixed,  appealing  as  though  anxiously  to  his  memory.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  struck  his  forehead  exultingly.  “  Now  I  have 
it !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  now  I  have  it !  Why  did  I  not  see  it  at 
once  ?  These  words  have  all  been  cut  from  a  prayer-book. 
We  will  look,  at  least,  and  then  we  shall  be  certain.” 

He  moistened  one  of  the  words  pasted  on  the  paper 
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with  his  tongue,  and  when  it  was  sufficiently  softened,  he 
detached  it  with  a  pin.  On  the  other  side  of  this  word 
was  the  Latin  word,  Dens.  •  »  .  .  ,  *  - 

“Ah,  ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed  with  d.Ijtdh*  laugh  of  satistac 
tion,  “I  knew  it.  Old  Tabaret’ ,wo»uId  b.e,  pleased  ,to  see 
this.  But  what  has  become  of  the  ffiutilated  praybr'Bdck? 
Can  it  have  been  burned?  No,  because 'a  heavy-bound 
book  is  not  easily  burned.  It  has  been  thrown  aside  in 
some  corner.” 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  concierge,  who  returned 
with  the  commissionaire  from  the  Rue  Pigalle. 

“  Ah,  here  you  are,”  said  M.  Verduret,  encouragingly 
Then  he  showed  him  the  envelope  of  the  letter,  and  asked 
“  Do  you  remember  bringing  this  letter  here  this  morning  ?  ’ 

“  Perfectly,  sin  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  direc 
tion  ;  we  don’t  often  see  anything  like  it.” 

“  Who  told  you  to  bring  it  ? — a  gentleman,  or  a  lady  ?  ” 

“Neither,  sir;  it  was  a  commissionaire.” 

This  reply  made  the  concierge  laugh  very  much,  bn. 
not  a  muscle  of  M.  Verduret’s  face  moved. 

“  A  commissionaire  ?  Well,  do  you  know  this  colleague 
of  yours  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  him  before.” 

“What  was  he  like  ?  ” 

“  He  was  neither  tall  nor  short ;  he  wore  a  green  velvet 
jacket,  and  his  badge.” 

“Your  description  is  so  vague  that  it  would  suit  every 
commissionaire  in  the  city ;  but  did  your  colleague  tell 
you  who  sent  the  letter  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  He  simply  put  ten  sous  in  my  hand,  and 
said  :  ‘  Here,  carry  this  to  No.  39  Rue  Chaptal  ;  a  cab¬ 
man  on  the  boulevard  handed  it  to  me.’  Ten  sous !  I 
warrant  you  he  made  more  than  that  by  it.” 

This  answer  seemed  to  disconcert  M.  Verduret.  The 
taking  of  so  many  precautions  to  send  this  letter  disturbed 
him  and  upset  all  his  plans. 

“  Do  you  think  you  would  recognize  the  commission¬ 
aire  again  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,  if  I  saw  him.” 

“  How  much  do  you  gain  a  day  as  a  commissionaire  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  exactly  tell ;  but  mine  is  a  good  corner,  and  I 
am  busy  going  errands  nearly  all  day.  I  suppose  I 
make  from  eight  to  ten  francs.” 
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“  Very  well  :  I  will  give  you  ten  francs  a  day  if  you 
will  walk  about  the  streets,  and  look  for  the  commission 
aire’who  gave  ,you  .this '  letter.  Every  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock’,'  com6‘  to' the  -Grand  Archangel,  on  the  Quai 
Saint  Michel,,  to  give  me  *a  report  of  your  search  and  re- 
ceive;yo!ir  pay.  •  "Ask 'for-  M.  Verduret.  If  you  find  the 
man  I  will  give  you  fifty  francs.  Do  you  agree  ?  ” 

“  I  should  rather  think  I  do.” 

“  Then  don’t  lose  a  minute.  Start  off !  ” 

Although  ignorant  of  M.  Verduret’s  plans,  Prosper  be¬ 
gan  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  his  investigations.  His 
fate  depended  upon  their  success,  and  yet  he  almost  for¬ 
got  this  fact  in  his  admiration  of  this  singular  man  ;  for 
his  energy,  his  bantering  coolness  when  he  wished  to  dis¬ 
cover  anything,  the  certainty  of  his  deductions,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  expedients,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
were  astonishing. 

“  Do  you  still  think,  sir,”  said  Prosper  when  the  man  had 
left  the  room,  “  you  see  a  woman’s  hand  in  this  affair  ?  ” 

“  More  than  ever  ;  and  a  pious  woman  too,  who  has  at 
least  two  prayer-books,  since  she  could  cut  up  one  to  write 
to  you.” 

“  And  you  hope  to  find  the  mutilated  book  ?  ” 

‘‘I  do,  thanks  to  the  opportunity  I  have  of  making  an 
immediate  search ;  which  I  will  set  about  at  once.” 

Saying  this,  he  sat  down,  and  rapidly  scratched  off  a 
few  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  folded  up,  and  put 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  “  Are  you  ready  to  go  to  M. 
Fauvel’s  ?  ”  he  then  asked.  “  Yes  ?  Come  on,  then  ;  we 
have  certainly  earned  our  lunch  to-day.” 


VIII. 

When  Raoul  de  Lagors  spoke  of  M.  Fauvel’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  dejection,  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration. 
Since  the  fatal  day  when,  upon  his  denunciation,  his  cash¬ 
ier  had  been  arrested,  the  banker,  this  active,  energetic 
man  of  business,  had  been  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  banking-house. 

He,  who  had  always  been  so  devoted  to  his  family, 
never  came  near  them  except  at  meals,  when  as  soon  as 
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he  had  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  he  would  hastily  leave 
the  room.  Shut  up  in  his  study,  he  would  deny  himself  to 
visitors.  His  anxious  countenance,  his  indifference  to 
everybody  and  everything,  his  constant  reveries  and  fits 
of  abstraction,  betrayed  the  presence  of  some  fixed  idea 
or  of  some  hidden  sorrow. 

The  day  of  Prospers  release,  about  three  o'clock,  M. 
Fauvel  was,  as  usual,  seated  in  his  study,  with  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  table,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
when  his  valet  abruptly  entered,  and  with  a  frightened 
look  said  : 

“  M.  Bertomy,  the  former  cashier,  is  here  sir,  with  one 
of  his  relatives ;  he  says  he  must  see  you.” 

At  these  words  the  banker  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  at.  “  Prosper  !  ”  he  cried  in  a  voice  choked  by  an¬ 
ger,  “  what !  does  he  dare — ”  Then  remembering  that  he 
ought  to  control  himself  before  his  servant,  he  waited  a 
few  moments,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  forced  calmness: 
“Ask  the  gentlemen  to  walk  in.” 

If  M.  Verduret  had  counted  upon  witnessing  a  strange 
and  affecting  scene,  he  was  not  disappointed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  than  the  attitude  of  these  two  men 
as  they  stood  confronting  each  other.  The  banker’s  face 
was  almost  purple  with  suppressed  anger,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Prosper  was  pale  and  motionless  as  a  corpse.  Silent  and 
immovable,  they  stood  glaring  at  each  other  with  mortal 
hatred. 

M.  Verduret  watched  these  two  enemies  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  coolness  of  a  philosopher,  who,  in  the  most  violent 
outbursts  of  human  passion,  merely  see  subjects  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  study.  Finally,  the  silence  becoming  more  and 
more  threatening,  he  decided  to  break  it  by  speaking  to  the 
banker : 

“  I  suppose  you  know,  sir,”  said  he,  “  that  my  young 
relative  has  just  been  released  from  prison.” 

“Yes,”  replied  M.  Fauvel  making  an  effort  to  control 
himself,  “  yes,  for  want  of  sufficient  proof.” 

“  Exactly  so,  sir ;  and  this  want  of  proof,  as  stated  in 
the  decision  of  ‘  Not  proven,’  ruins  the  prospects  of  my 
relative,  and  compels  him  to  leave  here  at  once  for 
America.” 

On  hearing  this  statement,  M.  Fauvel’s  features  re 
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laxed  as  if  he  had  been  relieved  of  some  fearful  agony. 
“Ah,  he  is  going  away,”  he  kept  repeating,  “he  is  going 
abroad.”  There  was  no  mistaking  the  insulting  intonation 
of  the  words,  “  going  away  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  took  no  notice  of  M.  Fauvel’s  manner. 
“  It  appears  to  me,”  he  continued  in  an  easy  tone, 
“  that  Prosper’s  determination  is  a  wise  one.  I  merely 
wished  him,  before  leaving  Paris,  to  come  and  pay  his  re 
spects  to  his  former  chief.” 

The  banker  smiled  bitterly.  “  M.  Bertomy  might  hav* 
spared  us  both  this  painful  meeting.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him,  and  of  course  he  can  have  nothing  to  tell 
me.” 

This  was  a  formal  dismissal ;  and  M.  Yerduret,  under¬ 
standing  it  thus,  bowed  to  M.  Fauvel  and  left  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Prosper,  who  had  not  opened  his  lips. 

They  had  reached  the  street  before  Prosper  recovered 
the  use  of  his  tongue.  “  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  sir,”  said 
he  in  a  gloomy  tone.  “  You  exacted  this  painful  step,  and 
I  could  but  acquiesce.  Have  I  gained  anything  by  add¬ 
ing  this  humiliation  to  the  others  which  I  have  had  to 
suffer  ?  ” 

“  You  have  not,  but  I  have,”  replied  M.  Yerduret.  “  I 
could  find  no  way  of  gaining  access  to  M.  Fauvel,  save 
through  you  ;  and  now  I  have  found  out  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  am  convinced  that  M.  Fauvel  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  robbery.” 

“But  you  know,  sir,  innocence  can  be  feigned,”  objected 
Prosper. 

“  Certainly,  but  not  to  this  extent.  And  this  is  not  all. 
I  wished  to  find  out  if  M.  Fauvel  would  be  accessible  to 
certain  suspicions.  I  can  now  confidently  reply,  ‘  yes.’  ” 

Prosper  and  his  companion  had  stopped  to  talk  more 
at  their  ease,  near  the  corner  of  Rue  Lafitte,  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  space  which  had  lately  been  cleared  by  pulling 
down  an  old  house.  M.  Verduret  seemed  to  be  anxious, 
and  was  constantly  looking  around  as  if  he  expected  some 
one.  He  soon  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  vacant  space  he  saw  Cavaillon,  who 
was  bareheaded  and  running. 

The  latter  was  so  excited  that  he  did  not  even  stop  to 
shake  hands  with  Prosper,  but  darted  up  to  M.  Verduret* 
and  said  :  “  They  have  gone,  sir !  ” 
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u  How  long  since  ?  ” 

“  They  went  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  go.” 

“  The  deuce  they  did  !  Then  we  have  not  an  instant  to 
lose.” 

He  handed  Cavaillon  the  note  he  had  written  some 
hours  before  at  Prosper’s  house. 

“  Here,  pass  this  on,  and  then  return  at  once  to  your 
desk  ;  you  might  be  missed.  It  was  very  imprudent  of 
you  to  come  out  without  your  hat.” 

Cavaillon  ran  off  as  quickly  as  he  had  come.  Prosper 
was  astounded.  “  What !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  know 
Cavaillon  ?  ” 

“  So  it  seems,”  answered  M.  Verduret  with  a  smile. 
“  But  we  have  no  time  to  talk  ;  come  on,  we  must  hurry  l  ” 

“  Where  are  we  going  now  ?  ” 

“  You  will  soon  know  ;  let  us  walk  fast !  ”  And  he  set 
the  example  by  striding  rapidly  towards  the  Rue  Lafay¬ 
ette.  As  they  went  along  he  continued  talking  more  to 
himself  than  to  Prosper. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  it  is  not  by  putting  both  feet  in  one 
shoe  that  one  wins  a  race.  The  trace  once  found,  we 
should  never  rest  an  instant  When  the  savage  discovers 
the  footprints  of  an  enemy,  he  follows  it  persistently,  know¬ 
ing  that  falling  rain  or  a  gust  of  wind  may  efface  the  foot¬ 
prints  at  any  moment.  It  is  the  same  with  us  ;  the  most 
trifling  incident  may  destroy  the  traces  we  are  following  up.” 

M.  Verduret  suddenly  stopped  before  a  door  bearing 
the  number  81.  “We  are  going  in  here,”  he  said  to  Pros¬ 
per;  “  come  along.” 

They  went  up  stairs,  and  stopped  on  the  second  floor 
before  a  door  over  which  was  inscribed,  “  Modes  and  Con¬ 
fections.”  A  handsome  bell  rope  was  hanging  against  the 
wall,  but  M.  Verduret  did  not  touch  it.  He  tapped  with 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  door 
instantly  opened,  as  if  some  one  had  been  watching  for  his 
signal  on  the  other  side.  - 

A  neatly  dressed  woman  of  about  forty  received  Verdu¬ 
ret  and  Prosper,  and  quietly  ushered  them  into  a  small 
dining-room  with  several  doors  opening  into  it.  This 
woman  bowed  respectfully  to  M.  Verduret,  as  if  he  were 
some  superior  being.  He  scarcely  noticed  her  salutation, 
but  questioned  her  with  a  look,  which  asked  :  “  Well  ?  r 

She  nodded  affirmatively  :  “  Yes.” 
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“  In  there  ?  ”  asked  M.  Verduret  in  a  low  tone,  point 
ing  to  one  of  the  doors. 

“No,”  replied  the  woman  in  the  same  tone  ;  “  there,  ir, 
the  little  parlor.” 

M.  Verduret  opened  the  door  of  the  room  indicated, 
and  pushed  Prosper  forward,  whispering  as  he  did  so, 
“  Go  in,  and  keep  your  presence  of  mind.” 

But  this  injunction  was  useless.  The  instant  he  cast 
his  eyes  round  the  room  into  which  he  had  so  unceremo¬ 
niously  been  pushed  without  any  warning,  Prosper  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  startled  voice  :  “  Madeleine  !  ” 

It  was  indeed  M.  Fauvel’s  niece,  looking  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  ever.  Hers  was  that  calm,  dignified  beauty  which 
imposes  admiration  and  respect.  Standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  near  a  table  covered  with  silks  and  satins, 
she  was  arranging  a  skirt  of  red  velvet  embroidered  in 
gold  ;  probably  the  dress  she  was  to  wear  as  maid  of  honor 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  At  sight  of  Prosper,  all  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  half 
closed,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint ;  she  clung  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  to  prevent  herself  from  falling. 

Prosper  well  knew  that  Madeleine  was  not  one  of  those 
cold-hearted  women  whom  nothing  could  disturb,  and  who 
feel  sensations,  but  never  a  true  sentiment.  Of  a  tender, 
dreamy  nature,  she  betrayed  in  the  minute  details  of  her 
life  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  But  she  was  also  proud, 
and  incapable  in  any  way  of  violating  her  conscience. 
When  duty  spoke,  she  obeyed. 

She  recovered  from  her  momentary  weakness,  and  the 
soft  expression  of  her  eyes  changed  to  one  of  haughty 
resentment.  In  an  offended  tones  he  said  •  “  What  has 
emboldened  you,  sir,  to  be  watching  my  movements  ?  ” 
Who  gave  you  permission  to  follow  me — to  enter  this 
house  ? ”  . 

Prosper  was  certainly  innocent.  He  longed  with  a  word 
to  explain  what  had  just  happened,  but  he  was  powerless 
to  do  so,  and  could  only  remain  silent. 

“You  promised  me  upon  your  honor,  sir,”  continued 
Madeleine,  “  that  you  would  never  again  seek  my  pres- 
ence.  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  word  ?  ” 

“  I  did  promise,  mademoiselle,  but — ”  He  stopped. 

“  Oh,  speak  !  ” 

“  So  many  things  have  happened  since  that  terrible  day 
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that  I  think  I  am  excusable  in  forgetting  for  one  hour  an 
oath  torn  from  me  in  a  moment  of  blind  weakness.  It  is 
to  chance,  at  least  to  another  will  than  my  own,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  happiness  of  once  more  finding  myself 
near  you.  Alas  !  the  instant  I  saw  you  my  heart  bounded 
with  joy.  I  did  not  think — no,  I  could  not  think — that 
you  would  prove  more  pitiless  than  strangers  have  been, 
that  you  would  cast  me  off  when  I  am  so  miserable  and 
heartbroken.” 

Had  not  Prosper  been  so  agitated  he  could  have  read 
in  Madeleine’s  eyes — those  beautiful  eyes  which  had  so 
long  been  the  arbiters  of  his  destiny — the  signs  of  a  great 
inward  struggle. 

It  was,  however,  in  a  firm  voice  that  she  replied  :  “You 
know  me  well  enough,  Prosper,  to  be  sure  that  no  blow 
can  strike  you  without  reaching  me  at  the  same  time.  You 
suffer,  I  suffer  with  you  :  I  pity  you  as  a  sister  would  pity 
a  beloved  brother.” 

“  A  sister  !  ”  said  Prosper  bitterly.  “  Yes,  that  was  the 
word  you  used  the  day  you  banished  me  from  your  pres¬ 
ence.  A  sister !  Then  why  during  three  years  did  you 
delude  me  with  vain  hopes  ?  Was  I  a  brother  to  you  the 
day  we  went  to  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres — that  day  when, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  we  swore  to  love  each  other  for¬ 
ever  and  ever,  and  you  fastened  around  my  neck  a  holy 
relic  and  said,  ‘  Wear  this  always  for  my  sake  ;  never  part 
from  it,  and  it  will  bring  you  good  fortune  ?  ’  ” 

Madeleine  attempted  to  interrupt  him  by  a  supplicating 
gesture  ;  but  he  did  not  heed  it,  and  continued  with  in¬ 
creased  bitterness — “  One  month  after  that  happy  day — a 
year  ago — you  gave  me  back  my  promise,  told  me  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  free  from  any  engagement,  and  never  to  come 
near  you  again.  If  I  could  have  discovered  in  what  way 
I  had  offended  you — but  no,  you  refused  to  explain.  You 
drove  me  away,  and  to  obey  you  I  let  every  one  suppose 
that  I  had  left  you  of  my  own  accord.  You  told  me  that 
an  invincible  obstacle  had  arisen  between  us,  and  I  be¬ 
lieved  you,  fool  that  I  was  !  The  obstacle  was  your  own 
heart,  Madeleine.  I  have  always  worn  the  relic ;  but  it 
has  not  brought  me  happiness  or  good  fortune.” 

Pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  Madeleine  listened  with 
bowed  head  and  weeping  eyes  to  these  passionate  re* 
oroaches. 
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“  I  told  you  to  forget  me,”  she  murmured. 

“  Forget !  ”  exclaimed  Prosper  excitedly,  “  forget !  Can 
I  forget  ?  Is  it  in  my  power  to  stop,  by  an  effort  of  will, 
the  circulation  of  my  blood  ?  Ah  !  you  have  never  loved  ! 
To  forget,  as  to  stop  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  there  is  but 
one  means — death  I  ” 

This  word,  uttered  with  the  fixed  determination  of  a 
desperate,  reckless  man,  caused  Madeleine  to  shud¬ 
der. 

“  Miserable  man  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  miserable  man,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
miserable  than  you  can  imagine  !  You  can  never  under¬ 
stand  the  tortures  I  have  suffered,  when  for  a  year  past  I 
have  awoke  every  morning,  and  said  to  myself,  ‘  It  is  all 
over,  she  has  ceased  to  love  me  ! 5  This  great  sorrow 
stares  me  in  the  face  day  and  night  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  dispel  it.  And  you  speak  of  forgetting !  I 
sought  it  in  poisoned  cups,  but  found  it  not.  I  tried  to 
extinguish  this  memory  of  the  past,  which  burns  within 
me  like  a  devouring  flame,  but  in  vain.  When  my  body 
succumbed,  my  pitiless  thoughts  still  survived.  Do  you 
wonder  then,  that  I  should  seek  that  rest  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  suicide  ?  ” 

“  I  forbid  you  to  utter  that  word.” 

“  You  forget,  Madeleine,  that  you  have  no  right  to  for¬ 
bid  me  now  you  love  me  no  more.” 

With  an  imperious  gesture,  Madeleine  interrupted  him 
as  if  she  wished  to  speak,  and  perhaps  to  explain  all,  to 
exculpate  herself.  But  a  sudden  thought  arrested  her; 
she  clasped  her  hands  despairingly,  and  cried  :  “  My  God  1 
this  suffering  is  beyond  endurance  !  ” 

Prosper  seemed  to  misconstrue  her  words.  “Your  pity 
comes  too  late,”  he  said.  “  There  is  no  happiness  in  store 
for  one  like  myself,  who  has  had  a  glimpse  of  divine  felic¬ 
ity,  has  had  the  cup  of  bliss  held  to  his  lips,  and  then 
dashed  to  the  ground.  There  is  nothing  left  to  attach  me 
to  life.  You  have  destroyed  my  holiest  belief.  I  come 
forth  from  prison  disgraced  by  my  enemies  ;  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?  Vainly  do  I  question  the  future  ;  for  me 
there  is  no  hope  of  happiness.  I  look  around  me  to  see 
nothing  but  abandonment,  ignominy,  and  despair !  ” 

“  Prosper,  my  brother,  my  friend,  if  you  only  knew — ” 

“  I  know  but  one  thing,  Madeleine,  which  is,  yois 
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no  longer  love  me,  and  that  I  love  you  more  madly  than 
ever.  O  Madeleine,  God  only  knows  how  I  love  you  !  ” 

He  was  silent.  He  hoped  for  an  answer.  None  came. 
But  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  stifled  sob.  It 
was  Madeleine’s  maid,  who,  seated  in  a  corner,  was  weep¬ 
ing  bitterly.  Madeleine  had  forgotten  her  presence. 

Prosper  on  entering  the  room  was  so  amazed  on  finding 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Madeleine,  that  he  noticed 
nothing  else.  With  a  feeling  of  surprise,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  the  weeping  woman.  He  was  not  mistaken  ; 
this  neatly  dressed  waiting-maid  was  Nina  Gipsy. 

Prosper  was  so  startled  that  he  became  perfectly  dumb. 
He  stood  there  with  ashy  lips,  and  a  chilly  sensation 
creeping  through  his  veins.  He  was  terrified  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  was  there,  between 
the  two  women  who  had  ruled  his  fate ;  between  Made¬ 
leine,  the  proud  heiress  who  spurned  his  love,  and  Nina 
Gipsy,  the  poor  girl  whose  devotion  to  him  he  had  sc 
disdainfully  rejected.  And  she  had  heard  all  !  Pool 
Nina  had  heard  the  passionate  avowal  of  her  lover,  had 
heard  him  swear  that  he  could  never  love  any  woman  but 
Madeleine,  that  if  his  love  were  not  reciprocated  he  would 
kill  himself,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  live  for. 

Prosper  could  judge  of  her  sufferings  by  his  own.  For 
she  was  wounded  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past 
What  must  be  her  humiliation  and  anger  on  hearing  the 
miserable  part  which  he,  in  his  disappointed  love,  had 
imposed  upon  her?  He  was  astonished  that  Nina — vio¬ 
lence  itself — remained  silently  weeping,  instead  of  rising 
and  bitterly  denouncing  him.  , 

Meanwhile  Madeleine  had  succeeded  in  recovering  her 
usual  calmness.  Slowly  and  almost  unconsciously  she 
had  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  which  were  lying  on 
the  sofa.  Then  she  approached  Prosper,  and  said  :  “  Why 
did  you  come  here  ?  We  both  have  need  of  all  the  courage 
we  can  command.  You  are  unhappy,  Prosper  :  I  am  more 
than  unhappy,  I  am  most  wretched.  You  have  a  right  to 
complain  :  I  have  not  the  right  to  shed  a  tear.  While  my 
heart  is  slowly  breaking,  I  must  wear  a  smiling  face. 
You  can  seek  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend :  I  can 
have  no  confidante  but  God.” 

Prosper  tried  to  murmur  a  reply,  but  his  pale  lips 
refused  to  articulate ;  he  was  stifling.  “  I  wish  to  teU 
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you,”  continued  Madeleine, “  that  I  have  forgotten  nothing. 
But  oh  !  let  not  this  knowledge  give  you  any  hope  :  the 
future  is  blank  for  us  ;  but  if  you  love  me  you  will  live. 
You  will  not,  I  know,  add  to  my  already  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  the  agony  of  mourning  your  death.  For  mv  sake, 
live  ;  live  the  life  of  a  good  man,  and  perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  I  can  justify  myself  in  your  eyes.  And  now,  O 
my  brother,  O  my  only  friend,  adieu  !  adieu  !  ”  She  pressed 
a  kiss  upon  his  brow,  and  rushed  from  the  room,  followed 
by  Nina  Gipsy ! 

Prosper  was  alone.  He  seemed  to  be  awaking  from  a 
troubled  dream.  He  tried  to  think  over  what  had  just 
happened,  and  asked  himself  if  he  were  losing  his  mind, 
oj  whether  he  had  really  spoken  to  Madeleine  and  seen 
Nina  ?  He  was  obliged  to  attribute  all  this  to  the  myste- 
rnus  power  of  the  strange  man  whom  he  had  seen  for  the 
frst  time  that  very  morning.  How  did  this  individual 
gain  this  wonderful  power  of  controlling  events  to  suit  nis 
own  purposes  ?  He  seemed  to  anticipate  everything,  to 
know  everything.  He  was  acquainted  with  Cavaillon,  he 
knew  all  Madeleine’s  movements  ;  he  had  made  even  Nina 
become  humble  and  submissive. 

While  thinking  over  this,  Prosper  had  reached  such  a 
degree  of  exasperation,  that  when  M.  Verduret  entered 
the  little  parlor,  he  strode  towards  him  white  with  rage, 
and  in  a  threatening  voice,  exclaimed  : 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

The  stout  man  did  not  manifest  any  surprise  at  this 
burst  of  anger,  but  quietly  answered  :  “  A  friend  of  your 
father’s  ;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  ” 

“  That,  sir,  is  no  answer ;  I  have  been  surprised  into 
being  influenced  by  a  stranger,  but  now — ” 

“  Do  you  want  my  biography — what  I  have  been,  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  may  be  ?  What  difference  does  it  make 
to  you  ?  I  told  you  that  I  would  save  you  ;  the  main  point 
is  that  I  am  saving  you.” 

“  Still  I  have  the  right  to  ask  by  what  means  you  are 
saving  me.” 

“  What  good  will  it  do  you  to  know  what  my  plans  are  ?  ” 

“  In  order  to  decide  whether  I  will  accept  or  reject 
them.” 

il  But  suppose  I  guarantee  success  ?  ” 

(t  That  is  not  sufficient,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  any 
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longer  deprived  of  my  own  free  will — to  be  exposed,  with¬ 
out  warning,  to  trials  like  those  I  have  undergone  to-day. 
A  man  of  my  age  must  know  what  he  is  doing.” 

“  A  man  of  your  age,  Prosper,  when  he  is  blind,  takes 
a  guide,  and  does  not  undertake  to  point  out  the  way  to 
his  leader.” 

The  half-bantering,  half-commiserating  tone  of  M.  Ver- 
duret  was  not  calculated  to  calm  Prospers  irritation. 

‘‘That  being  the  case,  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  will  thank 
you  for  your  past  services,  and  decline  them  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  I  have  no  need  of  them.  If  I  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  my  honor  and  my  life,  it  was  because  I  hoped  that 
Madeleine  would  be  restored  to  me.  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  to-day  that  all  is  at  an  end  between  us ;  I  retire 
from  the  struggle,  and  care  not  what  becomes  of  me 
now.” 

Prosper  was  so  decided,  that  M.  Verduret  seemed 
alarmed.  “  You  must  be  mad,”  he  firmly  said. 

“  No,  unfortunately  I  am  not.  Madeleine  has  ceased  to 
love  me,  and  of  what  importance  is  anything  else  ?” 

His  heartbroken  tone  aroused  M.  Verduret’s  sympathy, 
and  he  said  in  a  kind,  soothing  voice — “Then  you  sus¬ 
pect  nothing?  You  did  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  what 
she  said  ?  ” 

“  You  were  listening  ?  ”  cried  Prosper  fiercely. 

“  I  certainly  was.” 

“  Sir !  ” 

“Yes.  It  was  a  presumptuous  thing  to  do,  perhaps ; 
but  the  end  justified  the  means  in  this  instance.  I  am 
glad  I  did  listen,  because  it  enables  me  to  say  to  you : 
Take  courage,  Prosper ;  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  loves 
you — she  has  never  ceased  to  love  you.” 

Like  a  dying  man  who  eagerly  listens  to  deceitful 
promises  of  recovery,  although  he  feels  himself  sinking 
into  the  grave,  Prosper  felt  his  sad  heart  cheered  by  M. 
Verduret’s  assertion.  “  Oh,”  he  murmured,  suddenly 
calmed,  “  if  I  only  could  hope  !  ” 

“  Rely  upon  me,  I  am  not  mistaken.  Ah,  I  could  see 
the  torture  endured  by  this  generous  girl,  while  she  strug¬ 
gled  between  her  love  and  what  she  believed  to  be  her 
duty.  Were  you  not  convinced  of  her  love  when  she 
bade  you  farewell  ?  ” 

“  She  loves  me,  she  is  free,  and  yet  she  shuns  me.” 
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“  No,  she  is  not  free  !  In  breaking  off  her  engagement 
with  you,  she  was  governed  by  some  powerful,  irrepressi- 
ble  event.  She  is  sacrificing  herself — for  whom  ?  We 
shall  soon  know -/and  the  secret  of  her  self-sacrifice  will 
reveal  to  us  the  secret  of  the  plot  against  you.” 

As  M.  Verduret  spoke,  Prosper  felt  his  resolutions  of 
revolt  slowly  melting  away,  and  their  place  occupied  by 
confidence  and  hope.  “  If  what  you  say  were  only  true  !  n 
he  mournfully  said. 

“Foolish  young  man!  Why  do  you  persist  in  obsti¬ 
nately  shutting  your  eyes  to  the  proof  I  place  before  you  ? 
Can  you  not  see  that  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  knows  who 
the  thief  is  ?  Yes,  you  need  not  look  so  shocked  ;  she 
knows  the  thief,  but  no  human  power  can  tear  it  from 
^er.  She  sacrifices  you,  but  then  she  almost  has  the 
ight,  since  she  first  sacrificed  herself.” 

Prosper  was  almost  convinced  ;  and  it  nearly  broke  his 
heart  to  leave  the  little  apartment  where  he  had  seen 
Madeleine.  “  Alas  !  ”  he  said,  pressing  M.  Verduret’s 
hand,  “  you  must  think  me  a  ridiculous  fool !  but  you 
don't  know  how  I  suffer.” 

The  man  with  the  red  whiskers  sadly  shook  his  head, 
and  his  voice  sounded  very  unsteady,  as  he  replied  in  a 
low  tone  :  “  What  you  suffer,  I  have  suffered.  Like  you, 
I  loved,  not  a  pure,  noble  girl,  yet  a  girl  fair  to  look  upon. 
For  three  years  I  was  at  her  feet,  a  slave  to  her  every 
whim,  when,  one  day,  she  suddenly  deserted  me  who 
adored  her,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man  who 
despised  her.  Then,  like  you,  I  wished  to  die.  Neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  her  to  return  to  me. 
Passion  never  reasons,  and  she  loved  my  rival.” 

“  And  did  you  know  who  this  rival  was  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  knew.” 

“  And  you  did  not  seek  revenge  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  M.  Verduret.  And  with  a  singular  ex¬ 
pression  he  added  :  “  For  fate  charged  itself  vrith  my 
vengeance.” 

For  a  minute  Prosper  was  silent ;  then  he  said :  “  I 
have  finally  decided.  My  honor  is  a  sacred  trust  for 
which  I  must  account  to  my  family.  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  dispose  of  me  as  you  judge 
proper.” 

That  same  day  Prosper,  faithful  to  his  promise,  sold 
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his  furniture,  and  wrote  to  his  friends  announcing  his  in¬ 
tended  departure  for  San  Francisco.  In  the  evening  he 
and  M.  Verduret  installed  themselves  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Grand  Archangel. 

Madame  Alexandre  gave  Prosper  her  prettiest  room, 
but  it  was  very  ugly  compared  with  the  coquettish  little 
drawing-room  in  the  Rue  Chaptal.  His  state  of  mind  did 
not  permit  him,  however,  to  notice  the  difference  between 
his  former  and  present  quarters.  He  lay  on  an  old  sofa, 
meditating  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  and  feeling  a  bit¬ 
ter  satisfaction  in  his  isolated  condition.  About  eleven 
o’clock  he  thought  he  would  open  the  window,  and  let 
the  cool  air  fan  his  burning  brow ;  as  he  did  so,  a  piece 
of  paper  was  blown  from  among  the  folds  of  the  window* 
curtain  and  lay  at  his  feet  on  the  floor. 

Prosper  mechanically  picked  it  up,  and  looked  at  it. 
It  was  covered  with  writing,  the  handwriting  of  Nina 
Gipsy ;  he  could  not  be  mistaken  about  that  It  was  the 
fragment  of  a  torn  letter;  and  if  the  half  sentences  did 
not  convey  any  clear  meaning,  they  were  sufficient  to  lead 
the  mind  into  all  sorts  of  conjectures. 

The  fragment  read  as  follows  : — 

“  of  M.  Raoul,  I  have  been  very  im  .  .  .  plotted  against 

him,  of  whom  never . warn  Prosper,  and  then 

. best  friend,  he  .....  .  hand  of  Mademoiselle 

Ma  .  .  .” 

Prosper  never  closed  his  eyes  all  that  night. 


IX. 

Not  far  from  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord, 
is  the  sign  of  “  La  Bonne  Foi,”  a  small  establishment, 
half  cafe  and  half  fruiterer’s  shop,  much  frequented  by 
the  work-people  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  in  this  modest  cafe  that  Prosper,  the  day  after 
his  release,  awaited  M.  Verduret,  who  had  promised  to 
meet  him  at  four  o’clock.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  the 
hour,  M.  Verduret,  who  was  punctuality  itself,  appeared. 
He  was  more  red-faced  and  self-satisfied,  if  possible,  than 
on  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  the  waiter,  of  whom  he 
ordered  a  glass  of  beer,  had  left  them,  M.  Verduret  said 
to  Prosper :  “  Well,  are  all  our  commissions  executed  ?  ” 
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“Yes,  every  one.” 

“  Have  you  seen  the  costumier  ?  ” 

“  I  gave  him  your  letter,  and  everything  you  ordered 
will  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Archangel  to-morrow.” 

“  Very  good ;  you  have  not  lost  time,  neither  have  I. 
I  have  a  lot  of  news  for  you.” 

The  “  Bonne  Foi  ”  is  almost  deserted  at  four  o’clock. 
The  hour  for  coffee  is  passed,  and  the  hour  for  absinthe 
has  not  yet  come.  M.  Verduret  and  Prosper  could  there¬ 
fore  talk  at  their  ease  without  fear  of  being  overheard  by 
listening  neighbors.  The  former  drew  forth  his  precious 
diary  which,  like  the  enchanted  book  in  the  fairy-tale,  had 
an  answer  for  every  question.  “  While  awaiting  our  em¬ 
issaries  whom  I  appointed  to  meet  me  here,”  said  he,  “  let 
us  devote  a  little  time  to  M.  de  Lagors.” 

At  this  name  Prosper  did  not  protest,  as  he  had  done 
the  previous  day.  Like  those  imperceptible  insects  which, 
having  once  penetrated  the  root  of  a  tree  devour  it  in  a 
single  night,  suspicion,  when  it  invades  our  minds,  soon 
develops  itself  and  destroys  our  firmest  beliefs.  De  La- 
gors’s  visit  and  the  fragment  of  Gipsy’s  letter  had  filled 
Prosper  with  suspicions  which  had  grown  stronger  and 
more  settled  as  time  went  on. 

“  Do  you  know,  my  dear  friend,”  asked  M.  Verduret, 
“what  part  of  France  this  devoted  friend  of  yours  comes 
from  ?  ” 

“  He  was  born  at  St.  Remy,  which  is  also  Madame 
Fauvel’s  native  town.” 

“  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  perfectly  !  He  has  not  only  often  told  me  so, 
but  I  have  heard  him  tell  M.  Fauvel ;  and  he  would  talk 
to  Madame  Fauvel  by  the  hour  about  his  mother,  who 
was  cousin  to  Madame  Fauvel,  and  dearly  beloved  by 
her.” 

“  Then  you  think  there  is  no  possible  doubt  or  error 
about  this  part  of  his  story  ?  ” 

“  None  in  the  least.” 

“  Well,  things  are  assuming  a  queer  appearance,”  said 
M.  Verduret.  And  he  began  to  whistle  between  his  teeth.; 
which,  with  him,  was  a  sign  of  intense  inward  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  What  do  you  refer  to  ?  ”  inquired  Prosper. 

a  To  what  I  have  just  discovered — to  what  I  have  all 
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along  expected.  Good  people  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  Imitating 
the  manner  of  a  showman  at  a  fair,  “  it  is  a  lovely  town, 
St.  Remv,  with  six  thousand  inhabitants,  charming  boule¬ 
vards  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  handsome  town 
hall,  numerous  fountains,  large  charcoal  market,  silk  fac¬ 
tories,  famous  hospital,  and  so  on.” 

Prosper  was  on  thorns.  “  Please  be  so  good,”  said  he, 
“  as  to  explain  what  you — ” 

“It  also  contains,”  continued  M.  Verduret,  “a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  which  is  of  unparalleled  beauty,  and  a 
Greek  mausoleum  ;  but  no  De  Lagors.  St.  Remy  is  the 
native  town  of  Nostradamus,  but  not  of  your  friend.” 

“Yet  I  have  had  proofs.” 

“  Naturally.  But  proofs  can  be  fabricated  ;  relatives 
can  be  improvised.  Your  evidence  is  open  to  suspicion. 
My  information  is  undeniable,  perfectly  authenticated. 
While  you  were  pining  in  prison,  f  was  preparing  my  bat¬ 
teries,  and  collecting  ammunition  to  open  fire.  I  wrote  to 
St.  Remy,  and  received  answers  to  my  questions.” 

“  Will  you  not  let  me  know  what  they  were  ?  ” 

“Have  patience,”  said  M.  Verduret  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  his  diary.  “  Ah,  here  is  number  one.  Bow 
to  it  respectfully,  ’tis  official.”  He  then  read  : 

“  ‘  De  Lagors. — Very  old  family,  originally  from  Mail- 
lane,  settled  at  St.  Remy  about  a  century  ago — ’  ” 

“  I  told  you  so,”  cried  Prosper. 

“  Pray  allow  me  to  finish,”  said  M.  Verduret. 

“  ‘The  last  of  the  De  Lagors  (Jules-Rene-Henri),  bear¬ 
ing  without  clear  authority  the  title  of  count,  married  in 
1829  Mademoiselle  Rosalie-Clarisse  Fontanet,  of  Taras- 
con  ;  died  December  1848  leaving  two  daughters,  but  no 
male  issue.  The  town  registers  make  no  mention  of  any 
person  in  the  district  bearing  the  name  of  De  Lagors.’  ” 

“  Now  what  do  you  think  of  this  information  ?  ”  asked 
the  stout  man  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

Prosper  was  astounded.  “  But  why,  then,  does  M.  Fau- 
vel  treat  Raoul  as  his  nephew  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Ah,  you  mean“'as  his  wife’s  nephew!  Let  us  examine 
note  number  two  :  it  is  not  official,  but  it  throws  a  valuable 
light  upon  your  friend’s  income  of  twenty  thousand 
francs. 

“‘Jules  Rend-Henri  de  Lagors,  last  of  his  name,  died 
at  St.  Remy  on  the  29th  of  December,  1848,  in  a  state 
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verging  on  poverty.  He  at  one  time  was  possessed  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  but  invested  it  in  a  nursery  for  silk- 
worms, and  lost  it  all. 

Ui  He  had  no  son,  but  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  a  teacher  at  Aix,  and  the  other  married  to  a  small 
tradesman  at  Orgon.  His  widow,  who  lives  at  Montag- 
nette,  is  supported  entirely  by  one  of  her  relatives,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  banker  in  Paris.  No  person  of  the  name  of 
De  Lagors  lives  in  the  district  of  Arles.’  ” 

“  That  is  all,”  said  M.  Verduret ;  “  do  you  think  it 
enough  ?  ” 

“Really,  sir,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  awake  or 
dreaming.” 

“You  will  be  awake  after  awhile.  Now,  I  wish  to 
mention  one  thing.  Some  people  may  assert  that  the 
widow  of  De  Lagors  had  a  child  born  after  her  husband’s 
death.  This  objection  is  destroyed  by  the  age  of  your 
friend.  Raoul  is  twenty-four,  and  M.  de  Lagors  has  not 
been  dead  twenty  years.” 

“  But,”  observed  Prosper,  thoughtfully,  “  who  then  can 
Raoul  be  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  The  fact  is,  I  am  more  perplexed  to 
find  out  who  he  is  than  to  know  who  he  is  not.  There  is 
one  man  who  could  give  us  all  the  information  we  seek, 
but  he  will  take  good  care  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.” 

“  You  mean  M.  de  Clameran  ?  ” 

“  Him,  and  no  one  else.” 

“  I  have  always  felt  the  most  inexplicable  aversion 
towards  him.  Ah,  if  we  could  only  get  an  account  of  his 
life  !  ” 

“  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  few  notes  concerning  the 
De  Clameran  family  by  your  father,  who  knew  them  well ; 
they  are  brief,  but  I  expect  more.” 

“  What  did  my  father  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  favorable,  you  may  be  sure.  I  will  read  you 
the  synopsis  of  his  information  : 

“  ‘  Louis  de  Clameran  was  born  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
Clameran,  near  Tarascon.  He  had  an  elder  brother 
named  Gaston,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  affray  in  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  and  badly  wound 
another,  was  compelled  to  fly  the  country  in  1842.  Gas¬ 
ton  was  an  honest,  noble  youth,  universally  beloved. 
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Louis,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  wicked,  despicable  fellow, 
detested  by  all  who  knew  him. 

“  <  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  came  to  Paris,  and 
in  less  than  two  years  had  squandered  not  only  his  own 
patrimony,  but  also  the  share  of  his  exiled  brother. 
Ruined  and  harassed  by  debt,  Louis  entered  the  army, 
but  behaved  so  disgracefully  that  he  was  constantly  being 
punished.  After  leaving  the  army  we  lose  sight  of  him  ; 
all  that  is  known  is,  that  he  went  to  England,  and  thence 
to  a  German  gambling  resort,  where  he  became  notorious 
for  his  scandalous  conduct. 

“‘In  1865  we  find  him  again  in  Paris.  He  was  in 
great  poverty,  and  his  associates  were  among  the  most  de¬ 
praved  classes.  But  he  suddenly  heard  of  the  return  of 
his  brother  Gaston  to  France.  Gaston  had  made  a  fort¬ 
une  in  Mexico ;  but  being  still  a  young  man,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  very  active  life,  he  purchased  near  Olcoron  an 
iron  foundry,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  working  it.  Six  months  ago  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
brother  Louis.  His  death  provided  our  De  Clameran  with 
an  immense  fortune,  and  the  title  of  marquis.’” 

“  Then,”  said  Prosper,  “  from  all  this  I  judge  that  M. 
de  Clameran  was  very  poor  when  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time  at  M.  Fauvel’s  ?  ” 

“  Evidently.” 

“  And  shortly  afterwards  De  Lagors  arrived  from  the 
country  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“And  about  a  month  after  his  appearance,  Madeleine 
suddenly  dismissed  me  ?  ” 

“  Good,”  exclaimed  M.  Verduret,  “  I  am  glad  you  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  state  of  affairs.”  He  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger.  The 
new-comer  was  a  dandified-looking  coachman,  with  ele- 
gant  black  whiskers,  shining  boots  with  light  tops,  a  yel¬ 
low  cap,  and  a  red  and  black  striped  waistcoat.  After 
cautiously  looking  round  the  room,  he  walked  straight  up 
to  the  table  where  M.  Verduret  sat. 

“  What  is  the  news,  Master  Joseph  Dubois  ?  ”  asked  the 
stout  man  eagerly. 

“  Ah,  my  chief,  don’t  ask  me !  ”  answered  the  man. 
“  Things  are  getting  warm,  very  warm.” 

Prosper  concentrated  all  his  attention  upon  this  superb 
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servant.  He  thought  he  recognized  his  face.  He  had  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhere  seen  that  retreating  forehead  and  those 
little  restless  black  eyes,  but  where  and  when  he  could 
not  remember.  Meanwhile  Master  Joseph  had  taken  a 
seat  at  a  table  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by  M.  Verdu- 
ret  and  Prosper  ;  and,  having  called  for  some  absinthe, 
was  preparing  it  by  holding  the  water  aloft  and  slowly 
dropping  it  into  the  glass. 

“  What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  ”  inquired  M.  Verduret. 

“  In  the  first  place,  my  chief,  I  must  say  that  the  posi 
tion  of  valet  and  coachman  to  M.  de  Clameran  is  by  no 
means  a  bed  of  roses.” 

“  Go  on  ;  come  to  the  point.  You  can  complain  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  Very  good.  Yesterday  my  master  walked  out  at  two 
o’clock.  I,  of  course,  followed  him.  Do  you  know  where 
he  went  ?  The  thing  was  as  good  as  a  farce.  He  went 
to  the  Grand  Archangel  to  see  Madame  Nina  Gipsy.” 

“  Well,  make  haste.  They  told  him  she  was  gone. 
What  then  ?  ” 

“  What  then  ?  Ah  !  he  was  not  at  all  pleased,  I  can 
tell  you.  He  hurried  back  to  the  hotel  where  the  other,  M. 
de  Lagors,  awaited  him.  He  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  M. 
Raoul  asked  him  what  had  happened  to  put  him  in  such  a 
bad  humor.  ‘  Nothing,’  replied  my  master,  ‘  except  that 
the  little  devil  has  run  off,  and  no  one  knows  where  she 
is  ;  she  has  slipped  through  our  fingers.’  Then  they  both 
appeared  to  be  vexed  and  uneasy.  De  Lagors  asked  if 
she  knew  anything  serious.  ‘  She  knows  nothing  but 
what  I  told  you/  replied  De  Clameran  ;  ‘  but  this  noth¬ 
ing,  falling  into  the  ear  of  a  man  with  any  suspicions,  will 
be  more  than  enough  to  work  on.’  ” 

M.  Verduret  smiled  like  a  man  who  had  his  reasons  for 
appreciating  at  their  just  value  De  Clameran’s  fears. 
“  Well,  your  master  is  not  without  sense  after  all,”  said 
he  ;  “  don’t  you  think  he  showed  it  by  saying  that  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  chief.  Then  De  Lagors  exclaimed  :  4  If  it 
is  as  serious  as  that,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  little  beg¬ 
gar  !  ’  But  my  master  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laugh¬ 
ing  loudly  said  :  ‘You  talk  like  an  idiot;  when  one  is 
annoyed  by  a  woman  of  this  sort,  one  must  take  measures 
to  get  rid  of  her  administratively.’  This  idea  seemed  to 
amuse  them  both  very  much.” 
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“  I  can  understand  their  being  entertained  by  it,”  said 
M.  Verduret ;  “  it  is  an  excellent  idea  ;  but  the  misfortune 
is,  it  is  too  late  to  carry  it'  out.  The  nothing  which  made 
De  Clameran  uneasy  has  already  fallen  into  a  knowing 
ear.” 

With  breathless  curiosity,  Prosper  listened  to  this  re¬ 
port,  every  word  of  which  seemed  to  throw  light  upon 
past  events.  Now,  he  thought,  he  understood  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Gipsy’s  letter.  He  saw  that  this  Raoul,  in  whom 
he  had  confided  so  deeply,  was  nothing  better  than  a 
scoundrel.  A  thousand  little  circumstances,  unnoticed  at 
the  time,  now  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  made  him  won¬ 
der  how  he  could  have  remained  blind  so  long. 

Master  Joseph  Dubois  continued  his  report, — 

“  Yesterday,  after  dinner,  my  master  decked  himself 
out  like  a  bridegroom.  I  shaved  him,  curled  his  hair,  and 
perfumed  him  with  especial  care,  after  which  I  drove  him 
to  the  Rue  de  Province  to  call  on  Madam  Fauvel.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Prosper,  “  after  the  insulting  lan¬ 
guage  he  used  the  day  of  the  robbery,  did  he  dare  to  visit 
the  house  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  young  gentleman;  he  not  only  dared  this, 
but  he  also  stayed  there  until  nearly  midnight,  to  my  great 
discomfort  ;  for  I  got  thoroughly  drenched  while  waiting 
for  him.” 

“  How  did  he  look  when  he  came  out  ?  ”  asked  M.  Ver¬ 
duret. 

“  Well,  he  certainly  looked  less  pleased  than  when  he 
went  in.  After  putting  up  my  carriage,  and  rubbing  down 
my  horse,  I  went  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything ;  I  found 
the  door  locked,  and  he  abused  me  without  stint  through 
the  keyhole.” 

And  to  assist  the  digestion  of  this  insult,  Master  Joseph 
here  gulped  down  a  mouthful  of  absinthe. 

“Is  that  all  ?”  questioned  M.  Verduret. 

“  All  that  occurred  yesterday,  my  chief  ;  but  this  morn¬ 
ing  my  master  rose  late,  still  in  a  horribly  bad  humor. 
At  noon  Raoul  arrived,  also  in  a  rage.  They  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  dispute,  and  there  was  such  a  row  !  Why,  the  most 
abandoned  thieves  would  have  blushed  at  their  foul  lan¬ 
guage.  At  one  time  my  master  seized  the  other  by  the 
throat  and  shook  him  like  a  reed.  But  Raoul  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  saved  himself  from  strangulation  by 
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drawing  out  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  the  sight  of  which  made 
my  master  drop  him  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  But  what  was  it  that  they  said  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  there  is  the  rub,  my  chief,”  replied  Joseph  in  a 
piteous  tone  ;  “  the  scamps  spoke  English,  so  I  could  not 
understand  them.  But  I  am  sure  they  were  disputing 
about  money.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  Because  in  view  of  the  Exhibition  I  learned  the  word 
money  in  every  language,  and  it  constantly  recurred  in 
their  conversation.” 

M.  Verduret  sat  with  knit  brows,  talking  in  an  under¬ 
tone  to  himself  ;  and  Prosper,  who  was  watching  him, 
wondered  if  he  was  trying  to  divine  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  the  mere  force  of  reflection. 

“  When  they  had  done  fighting,”  continued  Joseph,  “  the 
rascals  began  to  talk  in  French  again  ;  but  they  only  spoke 
of  a  fancy  ball  which  is  to  be  given  by  some  banker. 
When  Raoul  was  leaving,  my  master  said,  1  Since  this 
thing  is  inevitable,  and  must  take  place  to-day,  you  had 
better  remain  at  home,  at  Vesinet,  this  evening.’  Raoul 
replied,  ‘  Of  course.’  ” 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  the  cafe  was  gradually 
filling  with  customers,  who  were  altogether  calling  for 
either  absinthe  or  bitters.  The  waiters-,  mounting  oh  stools, 
lit  the  gas-burners  placed  round  the  room.  “  It  is  time 
to  go,”  said  M.  Verduret  to  Joseph,  “your  masver  may 
want  you ;  besides,  here  is  some  one  come  for  me.  I  will 
see  you  to-morrow.” 

The  new-comer  was  no  other  than  Cavaillon,  more 
troubled  and  frightened  than  ever.  He  looked  uneasily 
around,  as  if  he  expected  a  posse  of  policemen  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  carry  him  off  to  prison.  He  did 
not  sit  down  at  M.  Verduret’s  table,  but  stealthily  gave 
his  hand  to  Prosper,  and,  after  assuring  himself  that  no 
one  was  observing  them,  handed  M.  Verduret  a  parcel, 
saying  :  “  She  found  this  in  a  cupboard.” 

It  was  a  handsomely  bound  prayer-book.  M.  Verduret 
rapidly  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  soon  found  the  pages 
from  which  the  words  pasted  oh  Prosper’s  letter  had  been 
cut.  “  I  had  moral  proofs,”  he  said,  handing  the  book  to 
Prosper,  “  but  here  is  material  proof  sufficient  in  itself  to 
gave  you,” 
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When  Prosper  looked  at  the  book,  he  turned  as  pale  as 
a  ghost.  He  recognized  it  instantly.  He  had  given  it  to 
Madeleine  in  exchange  for  the  relic.  He  opened  it,  and 
on  >the  fly-leaf  Madeleine  had  written,  “  Souvenir  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Fourvieres,  17th  January,  1866.”  “This  book 
belongs  to  Madeleine,”  he  cried. 

M.  Verduret  did  not  reply,  but  walked  towards  a  young 
man  dressed  like  a  wine  cooper,  who  had  just  entered  the 
cafd.  Glancing  at  a  note  which  this  person  handed  to 
him,  he  hastened  back  to  the  table,  and  said  in  an  agitated 
voice  :  “  I  think  we  have  got  them  now  !  ” 

Throwing  a  five-franc  piece  on  the  table,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  Cavaillon,  M.  Verduret  seized  Prospers 
arm,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  “  What  a  fatality !  ”  he 
said,  as  he  hastened  along  the  street :  “  we  may  perhaps 
miss  them.  We  shall  certainly  reach  the  St.  Lazare  station 
too  late  for  the  St.  Germain  train.” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  where  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked 
Prosper. 

“  Never  mind,  we  can  talk  after  we  start.  Hurry  !  ” 

On  arriving  at  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  M.  Verduret 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  cabs  stationed  there,  and 
examined  the  horses  at  a  glance.  “  How  much  will  you 
want  for  driving  us  to  Vesinet?”  he  asked  of  the  driver. 

“  I  don’t  know  the  road  very  well,”  replied  the  cabman. 

The  name  of  Vesinet  was  enough  for  Prosper.  “  I  will 
point  out  the  road,”  he  quickly  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  driver,  “at  this  time  of  night,  in  such 
dreadful  weather,  it  ought  to  be — twenty-five  francs — ” 

“  And  to  drive  very  fast  ?  ” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  Why,  I  leave  that  to  your  honor’s 
generosity ;  but  if  you  put  it  at  thirty-five  francs — ” 

“You  shall  have  a  hundred,”  interrupted  M.  Verduret, 
“  if  you  overtake  a  vehicle  which  has  half  an  hour’s  start 
of  us.” 

“  By  Jingo  !  ”  cried  the  delighted  driver  ;  “  jump  in 
quick  :  we  are  losing  time  !  ”  And  whipping  up  his  lean 
horses,  he  galloped  them  down  the  Rue  de  Valois  at  * 
fearful  speed. 
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On  quitting  the  little  station  of  Vesinet,  we  come  upon 
two  roads.  One,  to  the  left,  macadamized  and  kept  in 
perfect  repair,  leads  to  the  village,  and  along  it  glimpses 
are  here  and  there  obtained  of  the  new  church  through 
the  openings  between  the  trees.  The  other  road,  newly 
laid  out  and  scarcely  levelled,  leads  through  the  woods. 
Along  the  latter,  which  before  the  lapse  of  five  years  will 
be  a  busy  street,  are  a  few  houses,  tasteless  in  design, 
rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  foliage  :  rural  retreats  of 
Paris  tradesmen,  occupied  only  during  the  summer. 

It  was  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads  that  Prosper 
stopped  the  cab.  The  driver  had  gained  his  hundred 
francs.  The  horses  were  completely  worn  out,  biT  they 
had  accomplished  ali  that  was  expected  of  them M. 
Verduret  could  distinguish  the  lamps  of  another  cab,  about 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  him. 

M.  Verduret  jumped  out,  and  handing  the  driver  a  hun¬ 
dred-franc  note,  said:  “Here  is  what  I  promised  you. 
Go  to  the  first  tavern  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
as  you  enter  the  village.  If  we  do  not  meet  you  there  in 
an  hour,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris  ” 

The  driver  was  overwhelming  in  his  thanks  ;  but  neither 
Prosper  nor  his  friend  heard  them.  They  had  already 
started  along  the  new  road.  The  weather,  which  had 
been  inclement  when  they  set  out,  was  now  fearful.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  a  furious  wind  howled  dismally 
through  the  woods.  The  intense  darkness  was  rendered 
more  dreary  by  the  occasional  glimmer  of  the  lamps  of 
the  distant  railway  station,  and  which  seemed  about  to  be 
extinguished  by  every  fresh  gust  of  wind. 

M.  Verduret  and  Prosper  had  been  running  along  the 
muddy  road  for  about  five  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  lat¬ 
ter  stopped  and  said  :  “  This  is  Raoul’s  house.” 

Before  the  iron  gate  of  an  isolated  house  was  the  cab 
which  M.  Verduret  had  followed.  In  spite  of  the  pouring 
rain,  the  driver,  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloak,  and  leaning 
back  on  his  seat,  was  already  fast  asleep,  while  waiting 
for  the  person  whom  he  had  brought  to  the  house  a  few 
minutes  ago, 
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M.  Verduret  pulled  his  cloak,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 
‘‘Wake  up,  my  good  man.” 

The  driver  started,  and  mechanically  gathering  up  his 
reins,  yawned  out  :  “  I  am  ready  ;  jump  in  !  ”  But  when, 
by  the  light  of  his  lamps,  he  caught  sight  of  two  men  in 
this  lonely  spot,  he  concluded  they  meant  to  rob  him,  and 
perhaps  to  take  his  life.  “  I  am  engaged  !  ”  he  cried  out, 
as  he  shook  his  whip;  “I  am  waiting  here  for  some  one.” 

“I  know  that,  you  fool,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  “and 
only  wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  you  can  gain  five 
francs  by  answering.  Did  you  not  bring  a  middle-aged 
lady  here  ?  ” 

This  question,  with  the  promise  of  five  francs,  far  from 
re-assuring  the  cabman,  only  increased  his  alarm.  “  I 
have  already  told  you  I  am  waiting  for  some  one,”  he 
said ;  “  and  if  you  don’t  go  away  and  leave  me  alone,  I 
will  call  out  for  help.” 

M.  Verduret  drew  back  quickly.  “  Come  away,”  he 
whispered  to  Prosper,  “  the  fool  will  do  as  he  says  ;  and 
the  alarm  once  given,  farewell  to  our  projects.  We  must 
find  some  other  entrance  than  by  the  gate.” 

They  then  went  along  the  wall  surrounding  the  garden, 
in  search  of  a  place  where  it  was  possible  to  scale  it. 
This  was  difficult  to  discover,  the  wall  being  twelve  feet 
high,  and  the  night  very  dark.  Fortunately,  M.  Verduret 
was  very  agile  ;  and,  having  decided  upon  the  spot  to  be 
scaled,  he  drew  back  a  few  paces,  and  making  a  sudden 
spring,  seized  hold  of  one  of  the  projecting  stones  pn  the 
top ;  then  drawing  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  soon  found  himself  astride  the  wall. 

It  was  now  Prospers  turn  to  climb  up but,  though 
much  younger  than  his  companion,  he  had  not  his  agility 
and  strength,  and  would  never  have  succeeded  if  M.  Ver¬ 
duret  had  not  pulled  him  up  and  then  helped  him  down 
on  the  other  side. 

Once  in  the  garden,  M.  Verduret  looked  about  him  to 
study  the  situation.  The  house  occupied  by  M.  de  Lagors 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden.  It  was  narrow, 
two  stories  high,  and  had  attics.  In  only  one  window,  on 
the  second  story,  was  there  any  light. 

“As  you  have  often  been  here,”  said  M.  Verduret,  “you 
must  know  all  about  the  arrangement  of  the  house  :  wh^t 
room  is  that  where  we  see  the  light  ?  ” 
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“  That  is  Raoul’s  bed-chamber.” 

“  Very  good.  What  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor  ?  ” 

“  The  kitchen,  pantry,  billiard-room,  and  dining-room.’1 

“  And  on  the  floor  above  ?  ” 

“Two  drawing-rooms,  separated  by  folding  doors  and  a 
study.” 

“  Where  do  the  servants  sleep  ?  ” 

“  Raoul  has  none  at  present.  He  is  waited  on  by  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  live  at  Vesinet ;  they  come  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  after  dinner.” 

M.  Verduret  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  “  That  suits 
our  plans  exactly,”  he  said  ;  “  it  will  be  strange  if  we  do 
not  hear  what  Raoul  has  to  say  to  this  person  who  has 
come  from  Paris  at  this  time  of  night  to  see  him.  Let  us 
go  in.” 

Prosper  seemed  averse  to  this,  and  said :  “  That  would 
be  a  serious  thing  for  us  to  do.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  what  else  did  we  come  here  for  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  M.  Verduret.  “  Did  you  think  ours  was  a 
pleasure  trip,  merely  to  enjoy  this  lovely  weather  ? ?’  con¬ 
tinued  he  in  a  bantering  tone. 

“  But  we  might  be  discovered.” 

“  Suppose  we  are  ?  If  the  least  noise  betrays  our 
presence,  you  have  only  to  advance  boldly  as  u  friend 
come  to  visit  a  friend,  and  who,  finding  the  door  open, 
walked  in.” 

But  unfortunately  the  heavy  oak  door  was  locked.  M. 
Verduret  shook  it  in  vain.  “  How  foolish  !  ”  he  said  with 
vexation,  “  I  ought  to  have  brought  my  instruments  with 
me.  A  common  lock  which  could  be  opened  with  a  nail, 
and  I  have  not  even  a  piece  of  Wire  !  ”  Seeing  it  useless 
to  attempt  the  door,  he  tried  successively  every  window 
on  the  ground  floor.  Alas !  each  shutter  was  securely 
fastened  on  the  inside. 

M.  Verduret  was  provoked.  He  prowled  round  the 
house  like  a  fox  round  a  hen-roost,  seeking  an  entrance, 
but  finding  none.  Despairingly  he  came  back  to  the  spot 
in  front  of  the  house,  whence  he  had  the  best  view  of  the 
lighted  window.  “  If  I  could  only  look  in,”  he  said. 
“  To  think  that  in  there,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  window, 
“  :s  the  solution  of  the  mystery ;  and  we  are  cut  off  from 
It  by  thirty  feet  or  so  of  wall !  ” 

Prosper  was  more  surprised  than  ever  at  his  companion’s 
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strange  behavior.  The  latter  seemed  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  garden,  and  ran  about  it  without  any  precaution. 
One  would  have  supposed  him  accustomed  to  such  expedi¬ 
tions,  especially  when  he  spoke  of  picking  the  lock  of  an 
occupied  house,  as  coolly  as  though  he  were  talking  of 
opening  a  snuff-box.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
rain  and  sleet  driven  in  his  face  by  the  gusts  of  wind  as 
he  splashed  about  in  the  mud  trying  to  find  some  means 
of  entrance.  “  I  must  get  a  peep  into  that  window,”  he 
said,  “  and  I  will  certainly  do  so,  cost  what  it  may !  ” 

Prosper  seemed  to  suddenly  remember  something. 
“  There  is  a  ladder  here,”  he  remarked  in  an  undertone. 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  Where  is  it  ?  v 

“  At  the  end  of  the  garden,  under  the  trees.” 

They  ran  to  the  spot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ladder 
was  standing  against  the  house.  But  to  their  annoyance 
they  found  it  five  feet  too  short.  Five  long  feet  of  wall 
between  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  the  lighted  window  was 
a  discouraging  sight  to  Prosper,  who  exclaimed :  “  We 

cannot  reach  it.” 

“  We  can  reach  it,”  cried  M.  Verduret  triumphantly. 
And  quickly  seizing  the  ladder,  he  cautiously  raised  it, 
and  rested  the  bottom  round  on  his  shoulders,  holding,  at 
the  same  time,  the  two  uprights  firmly  and  steadily  with 
his  hands.  The  obstacle  was  overcome.  “  Now  mount,” 
he  said  to  his  companion. 

Prosper  did  not  hesitate.  Enthusiasm  at  seeing  diffi¬ 
culties  so  skilfully  conquered,  and  the  hope  of  triumph, 
gave  him  a  strength  and  agility  which  he  had  never 
imagined  he  possessed.  He  climbed  up  gently  till  he 
reached  the  lower  rounds,  then  quickly  mounted  the  ladder, 
which  swayed  and  trembled  beneath  his  weight. 

But  he  had  scarcely  looked  in  at  the  lighted  window 
when  he  uttered  a  cry,  which  was  drowned  in  the  roaring 
tempest,  and  sliding  part  way  down  the  ladder,  he  dropped 
like  a  log  on  the  wet  grass,  exclaiming :  “  The  villain  ! 
the  villain  !  ” 

With  wonderful  promptitude  and  vigor  M.  Verduret  laid 
the  ladder  on  the  ground,  and  ran  toward  Prosper,  fearing 
he  was  dangerously  injured.  “  Are  you  hurt  ?  What  did 
you  see  ?  ”  he  asked. 

But  Prosper  had  already  risen.  Although  he  had  had 
a  violent  fall,  he  felt  nothing ;  he  was  in  that  state  wheo 
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mind  governs  matter  so  absolutely  that  the  body  is  insen« 
sible  to  pain.  “I  saw,”  he  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
“  I  saw  Madeleine — do  you  understand,  Madeleine — in 
that  room,  alone  with  Raoul.” 

M.  Verduret  was  confounded.  Was  it  possible  that  he, 
the  infallible  expert,  had  been  mistaken  in  his  deduc¬ 
tions  ? 

He  well  knew  that  M.  de  Lagors’s  visitor  was  a  woman  ; 
but  his  own  conjectures,  and  the  note  which  Madame 
Gipsy  had  sent  to  him  at  the  cafe,  had  caused  him  to 
believe  that  this  woman  was  Madame  Fauvel. 

“You  must  be  mistaken,”  he  said  to  Prosper. 

“  No,  sir,  no.  Never  could  I  mistake  another  for 
Madeleine.  Ah !  you  who  heard  what  she  said  to  me 
yesterday,  tell  me  :  was  I  to  have  expected  such  infamous 
treason  as  this?  You  said  to  me  then  :  ‘She  loves  you, 
she  loves  you  !  ’  What  do  you  think  now  ?  speak  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  did  not  answer.  He  had  been  completely 
bewildered  by  his  mistake,  and  was  now  racking  his  brain 
to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  which  was  soon  discerned  by 
his  penetrating  mind. 

“This  is  the  secret  discovered  by  Nina,”  continued 
Prosper.  “  Madeleine,  this  pure  and  noble  Madeleine, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  as  immaculate  as  an  angel,  is  the 
mistress  of  this  thief,  who  has  even  stolen  the  name  he 
bears.  And  I,  trusting  fool  that  I  was,  made  this  scoun¬ 
drel  my  best  friend.  I  confided  to  him  all  my  hopes  and 
fears ;  and  he  was  her  lover !  Of  course  they  amused 
themselves  by  ridiculing  my  silly  devotion  and  blind  con¬ 
fidence  !  ” 

He  stopped,  overcome  by  his  violent  emotions.  Wound¬ 
ed  vanity  is  the  worst  of  miseries.  The  certainty  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed  made  Pros¬ 
per  almost  insane  with  rage.  “  This  is  the  last  humilia¬ 
tion  I  shall  submit  to,”  he  fiercely  cried.  “It  shall  not 
be  said  that  I  was  coward  enough  to  let  an  insult  like  this 
go  unpunished.” 

He  started  towards  the  house  ;  but  M.  Verduret  seized 
his  arm,  and  said  :  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“To  have  my  revenge  !  I  will  break  down  the  door; 
what  do  I  care  for  the  noise  and  scandal,  now  that  I  have 
nothing  to  lose  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  creep  into  the 
house  like  a  thief,  but  as  a  master — as  one  who  has  a 
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right  to  enter ;  as  a  man  who,  having  received  a  deadly 
insult,  comes  to  demand  satisfaction.” 

“  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Prosper.” 

“  Who  will  prevent  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will !  ” 

“  You  ?  do  not  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  deter  me. 
I  will  appear  before  them,  put  them  to  the  blush,  kill  them 
both,  and  then  put  an  end  to  my  own  wretched  existence. 
That  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  nothing  shall  hinder 
me  !  ” 

If  M.  Verduret  had  not  held  Prosper  with  a  vice-liko 
grip,  he  would  have  escaped,  and  attempted  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  “  If  you  make  any  noise,  Prosper,  or  raise  an 
alarm,  all  your  hopes  are  ruined,”  said  M.  Verduret. 

“  I  have  no  hopes  now.” 

“  Raoul,  put  on  his  guard,  will  escape  us,  and  you  will 
remain  dishonored  forever.” 

“  What  is  that  to  me  ?  ” 

“  It  is  everything  to  me.  I  have  sworn  to  prove  your 
innocence.  A  man  of  your  age  can  easily  find  a  wife,  but 
can  never  restore  lustre  to  a  tarnished  name.  Let  nothing 
interfere  with  the  establishing  of  your  innocence. 

Genuine  passion  is  uninfluenced  by  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  M.  Verduret  and  Prosper  stood  foot-deep  in 
mud,  wet  to  the  skin,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  on  their 
heads,  and  yet  still  continued  their  dispute.  “  I  will  be 
avenged,”  repeated  Prosper,  with  the  persistency  of  a 
fixed  idea;  “I  will  be  avenged.” 

“  Well,  avenge  yourself  then  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a 
child  !  ”  said  M.  Verduret  angrily. 

“  Sir  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  like  a  child.  What  will  you  do  after 
you  get  into  the  house  ?  Have  you  any  arms  ?  No.  You 
rush  upon  Raoul,  and  a  struggle  ensues ;  and  while  you 
two  are  fighting,  Madeleine  jumps  in  the  cab  and  drives 
off.  What  then  ?  Which  is  the  stronger,  you  or 
Raoul  ?  ” 

Overcome  by  the  sense  of  how  powerless  he  was,  Pros¬ 
per  remained  silent. 

61  And  of  what  use  would  arms  be  ?  ”  continued  M.  Ver¬ 
duret.  “  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  shoot  a  man 
whom  you  can  send  to  the  galleys.” 

“  What  then  shall  I  do  ?  ” 
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“  Wait.  Vengeance  is  a  delicious  fruit,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  enjoyed.” 

Prosper  was  unsettled  in  his  resolution  ;  M.  Verduret, 
seeing  this,  advanced  his  last  and  strongest  argument. 
“  How  do  we  know,”  he  said,  “  that  Mademoiselle  Made¬ 
leine  is  here  on  her  own  account  ?  Did  we  not  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  sacrificing  herself  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  else  ?  That  superior  will  which  compelled 
her  to  banish  you  may  have  constrained  this  step  to-night.” 

Whatever  coincides  with  our  secret  wishes  is  always 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  this  apparently  improbable  suppo* 
sition  struck  Prosper  as  being  possibly  correct. 

“  That  might  be  the  case,”  he  murmured,  “  who  knows  ?  ” 

“  I  would  soon  know,”  said  M.  Verduret,  “  if  I  could 
only  see  them  together  in  that  room.” 

“  Will  you  promise  me,  sir,  to  tell  me  the  truth,  exactly 
what  you  yourself  think,  no  matter  how  painful  it  may  be 
for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  swear  if,  upon  my  word  of  honor.” 

At  these  words  Prosper,  with  a  strength  which  a  few 
minutes  before  he  would  not  have  believed  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  raised  the  ladder,  placed  the  last  round  on  his 
shoulders,  and  said  to  M.  Verduret  :  “  Mount !  ” 

M.  Verduret  rapidly  ascended  the  ladder,  scarcely  shak¬ 
ing  it,  and  soon  had  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  window,, 
Prosper  had  seen  but  too  well.  There  was  Madeleine,  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  alone  with  Raoul  de  Lagors  in  his 
bed-chamber  ! 

M.  Verduret  noticed  that  she  still  wore  her  bonnet  and 
mantle.  She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
talking  with  great  animation.  Her  look  and  gestures  be¬ 
trayed  indignant  scorn.  There  was  an  expression  of  ill- 
disguised  loathing  upon  her  beautiful  face.  Raoul  was 
seated  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  stirring  up  the  embers 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  shrug 
his  shoulders,  like  a  man  resigned  to  everything  he  heard, 
and  had  no  answer  to  make  beyond,  “  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you.” 

M.  Verduret  would  willingly  have  given  the  handsome 
ring  on  his  finger  to  be  able  to  hear  what  was  being  said  ; 
but  the  roaring  wind  completely  drowned  the  voices  of 
the  speakers,  and  he  dared  not  place  his  ear  close  to  the 
window  for  fear  of  being  perceived.  “  They  are  evidently 
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quarrelling/’  he  thought ;  “  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  lovers, 
quarrel.” 

Madeleine  continued  talking ;  and  it  was  by  closely 
watching  Raoul’s  face,  clearly  revealed  by  the  lamp  on 
the  chimney-piece,  that  M.  Verduret  hoped  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  scene  before  him.  Nowand  again  De  La- 
gors  would  start  and  tremble  in  spite  of  his  pretended  in¬ 
difference  ;  or  else  he  would  strike  at  the  fire  with  the 
tongs,  as  if  giving  vent  to  his  rage  at  some  reproach  uttered 
by  Madeleine.  Finally,  Madeleine  changed  her  threats 
into  entreaties,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  almost  fell  on  her 
knees.  Raoul  turned  away  his  head,  and  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  save  in  monosyllables. 

Several  times  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  each 
time  returned,  as  if  asking  a  favcr,  and  unable  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  quit  the  house  till  she  had  obtained  it. 
At  last  she  seemed  to  have  uttered  something  decisive  ; 
for  Raoul  quickly  rose  and  took  from  a  desk  near  the  fire¬ 
place  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  handed  to  her. 

“Well,”  thought  M.  Verduret,  “this  looks  bad.  Can 
it  be  a  compromising  correspondence  which  the  young  lady 
wants  to  secure  !  ” 

Madeleine  took  the  papers,  but  was  apparently  still  dis¬ 
satisfied.  She  seemed  to  entreat  Raoul  to  give  her  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  he  refused  ;  and  she  then  threw  the  papers 
on  the  table.  These  papers  puzzled  M.  Verduret  very 
much,  as  he  gazed  at  them  through  the  window.  “  I  am 
not  blind,”  he  said,  “  and  I  certainly  am  not  mistaken  ; 
those  red,  green,  and  gray  papers,  are  evidently  pawn 
tickets  !  ”  ■ 

Madeleine  turned  over  the  papers  as  if  looking  for  some 
particular  ones.  She  selected  three,  which  she  put  in  her 
pocket,  disdainfully  pushing  the  others  aside.  She  was 
now  evidently  preparing  to  take  her  departure,  and  said  a 
few  words  to  Raoul,  who  took  up  the  lamp  as  if  to  escort 
her  down  stairs. 

There  was  nothing  more  for  M.  Verduret  to  see.  He 
carefully  descended  the  ladder,  muttering  to  himself : 
“  Pawn  tickets  !  What  infamous  mystery  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  this  ?  ”  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hide 
the  ladder.  Raoul  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  look 
round  the  garden,  when  he  came  to  the  door  with  Made¬ 
leine,  and  if  he  did  so  the  ladder  could  scarcely  fail  to  at' 
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tract  his  attention.  M.  Verduret  and  Prosper  hastily  laid 
it  on  the  ground,  regardless  of  the  shrubs  which  they  de¬ 
stroyed  in  doing  so,  and  then  concealed  themselves  among 
the  trees,  whence  they  could  watch  at  once  the  front  door 
and  the  outer  gate. 

Madeleine  and  Raoul  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Raoul 
placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  offered  his  hand  to  the 
girl ;  but  she  refused  it  with  haughty  contempt,  which 
somewhat  soothed  Prosper’s  lacerated  heart.  This  scorn¬ 
ful  behavior  did  not,  however,  seem  to  surprise  or  hurt 
Raoul,  who  simply  answered  Dy  an  ironical  gesture  which 
implied,  “As  you  please  !  ”  He  followed  Madeleine  to 
the  gate,  which  he  opened  and  closed  after  her;  then  he 
hurried  back  to  the  house,  while  the  cab  drove  rapidly 
away. 

“Now,”  said  Prosper,  “you  must  tell  me  what  you 
think.  You  promised  to  let  me  know  the  truth  no  matter 
how  bitter  it  might  be.  Speak ;  I  can  bear  it,  be  it  what 
it  may  1  ” 

“  You  will  have  only  joy  to  bear,  my  friend.  Within 
a  month  you  will  bitterly  regret  your  suspicions  of 
to-night.  You  will  blush  to  think  that  you  ever  imagined 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  a 
man  like  De  Lagors.” 

“  But,  sir,  appearances — ” 

“  It  is  precisely  against  appearances  that  we  must  be  on 
our  guard.  Always  distrust  them.  A  suspicion,  false  or 
just,  is  necessarily  based  on  something.  But  we  must  not 
stay  here  forever;  and  as  Raoul  has  fastened  the  gate, 
we  shall  have  to  climb  over  the  wall.” 

“  But  there  is  the  ladder.” 

“  Let  it  stay  where  it  is  ;  as  we  cannot  efface  our  foot¬ 
prints,  he  will  think  thieves  have  been  trying  to  get  into 
the  house.”  They  scaled  the  wall,  and  had  not  walked 
fifty  steps  when  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  gate  being  un¬ 
locked.  They  stood  aside  and  waited  ;  a  man  soon  passed 
by  on  his  way  to  the  station. 

“That  is  Raoul,”  said  M.  Verduret,  “and  Joseph  will 
report  to  us  that  he  has  been  to  tell  De  Clameran  what 
has  just  taken  place.  If  they  are  only  kind  enough  to 
speak  French  !  ”  M.  Verduret  walked  along  quietly  for 
some  time,  trying  to  connect  the  broken  chain  of  his  de¬ 
ductions.  “  Why  the  deuce,”  he  abruptly  asked,  “did  this 
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Raoul,  who  is  devoted  to  gay  society,  come  to  choose  a 
lonely  country  house  like  this  to  live  in  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  was  because  M.  Fauvel’s  villa  is  only  fif¬ 
teen  minutes’  ride  from  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.” 

“  That  accounts  for  his  staying  here  in  the  summer;  but 
in  winter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  in  winter  he  has  a  room  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
and  all  the  year  round  keeps  up  an  apartment  in 
Paris.” 

This  did  not  enlighten  M.  Verduret  much ;  he  hurried 
his  pace.  “  I  hope  our  driver  has  not  gone,”  said  he. 
“  We  cannot  take  the  train  which  is  about  to  start,  as  Raoul 
would  see  us  at  the  station.” 

Although  it  was  more  than  an  hour  since  M.  Verduret 
and  Prosper  left  the  cab,  where  the  road  turned  off,  they 
found  it  waiting  for  them  in  front  of  the  tavern. 

The  driver  being  unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  change 
his  bank  note,  had  ordered  supper,  and  finding  the  wine 
very  good,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave. 

While  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  fare  back  to 
Paris,  he  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on  M.  Verduret 
and  Prosper’s  altered  appearance.  “  Well,  you  are  in  a 
strange  state  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Prosper  replied  that  they  had  been  to  see  a  friend,  and 
losing  their  way,  had  fallen  into  a  quagmire  ;  as  if  there 
were  such  things  in  Vesinet  wood. 

“  So,  that’s  the  way  you  got  covered  with  mud,  is  it !  ” 
exclaimed  the  driver,  who,  though  apparently  contented 
with  this  explanation,  strongly  suspected  that  his  two  cus¬ 
tomers  had  been  engaged  in  some  nefarious  transaction. 
This  opinion  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  the  people  pres¬ 
ent,  for  they  looked  at  Prosper’s  muddy  clothes  and  then 
at  each  other  in  a  knowing  way. 

But  M.  Verduret  put  an  end  to  all  further  comment  by- 
saying  :  “  Come  on  !  ” 

“  All  right,  your  honor :  get  in  while  I  settle  my  bill ; 
I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute.” 

The  drive  back  was  silent  and  seemed  interminably  long. 
Prosper  at  first  tried  to  draw  his  strange  companion  into 
conversation,  but  as  he  received  nothing  but  monosyllables 
in  reply,  he  held  his  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
He  was  again  beginning  to  feel  irritated  at  the  absolute 
empire  exercised  over  him  by  this  man.  Physical  dis- 
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comfort  was  added  to  his  other  troubles.  He  was  stiff  and 
numb  ;  every  bone  in  him  ached  with  the  cold.  Although 
mental  endurance  may  be  unlimited,  bodily  strength  must 
in  the  end  give  way.  A  violent  effort  is  always  followed 
by  reaction. 

Lying  back  in  a  corner  of  the  cab,  with  his  feet  upon 
the  front  seat,  M.  Verduret  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  nap  ; 
yet  he  was  never  more  wide  awake.  He  was  in  a.  per¬ 
plexed  state  of  mind.  This  expedition  which  he  had  been 
confident  would  solve  all  his  doubts,  had  only  added  mys¬ 
tery  to  mystery.  His  chain  of  evidence,  which  he  thought 
so  strongly  linked,  was  completely  broken.  For  him  the 
facts  remained  the  same,  but  circumstances  had  changed. 
He  could  not  imagine  what  common  motive,  what  moral 
or  material  complicity,  what  influences,  existed  to  cause  the 
four  actors  in  his  drama,  Madame  Fauvel,  Madeleine, 
Raoul,  and  De  Clameran,  to  have  apparently  the  same 
object  in  view.  He  was  seeking,  in  his  fertile  mind,  that 
encyclopaedia  of  craft  and  subtlety,  for  some  combination 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  problem  before  him. 

Midnight  struck  as  they  reached  the  Grand  Archangel, 
and  for  the  first  time  M.  Verduret  remembered  that  he 
had  not  dined.  Fortunately  Madame  Alexandre  was  still 
up,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  had  improvised  a  tempt¬ 
ing  supper.  It  was  more  than  attention,  more  than  re¬ 
spect,  that  she  showed  her  guest.  Prosper  observed  that 
she  gazed  admiringly  at  M.  Verduret  all  the  while  that  he 
was  eating. 

“You  will  not  see  me  during  the  day-time,,  to-morrow,” 
said  M.  Verduret  to  Prosper,  when  he  had  risen  to  leave 
the  room ;  “  but  I  will  be  here  about  this  time  at  night. 
Perhaps  I  shall  discover  what  I  am  seeking  at  Jandidiers’ 
ball.” 

Prosper  was  almost  dumb  with  astonishment.  What! 
would  M.  Verduret  venture  to  appear  at  a  fancy  dress  ball 
given  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  bankers  in 
Paris  ?  This  accounted  for  his  sending  to  the  costumier. 
“  Then  you  are  invited  to  this  ball  ?  ”  he  presently 
asked. 

The  expressive  eyes  of  M.  Verduret  sparkled  with  amuse* 
ment.  “Not  yet,”  he  said;  “but  I  shall  be.” 

Oh,  the  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind  !  Prosper  was 
tormented  by  the  most  serious  reflections.  He  looked 


sadly  round  his  chamber,  and  as  he  thought  of  M.  Ver- 
duret’s  projected  pleasure  at  the  ball,  exclaimed  :  “  Ah, 
how  fortunate  he  is !  To-morrow  he  will  see  Madeleine 
more  lovely  than  ever." 


XI. 

AbouT  the  middle  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  are  the  almost 
regal  residences  of  the  brothers  Jandidier,  two  celebrated 
financiers,  who,  if  deprived  of  the  prestige  of  immense 
wealth,  would  still  be  looked  up  to  as  remarkable  men. 
Why  cannot  the  same  be  said  of  all  men  ? 

These  two  mansions,  which  were  regarded  as  marvels  of 
magnificence  at  the  time  they  were  built,  are  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other,  but  so  planned  as  to  form  a  single 
building  when  this  is  desired.  When  the  brothers  Jandi¬ 
dier  give  grand  parties,  they  have  the  movable  partitions 
taken  away,  and  thus  obtain  the  most  superb  suite  of  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  in  Paris.  Princely  magnificence,  lavish  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  an  elegant,  graceful  manner  of  receiving  their 
guests,  make  the  entertainments  given  by  the  brothers 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  cap¬ 
ital.  On  the  Saturday,  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  was  blocked  up 
by  a  file  of  carriages,  whose  fair  occupants  impatiently 
awaited  their  turn  to  alight.  Dancing  commenced  at  ten 
o’clock.  The  ball  was  a  fancy  dress  one,  and  the  majority 
of  the  costumes  were  superb  ;  many  were  in  the  best  taste, 
and  some  were  quite  original.  Among  the  latter  was  that 
of  a  merry-andrew.  Everything  about  the  wearer  was  in 
perfect  keeping :  the  insolent  eye,  coarse  lips,  inflamed 
cheek-bones,  and  a  beard  so  red  that  it  seemed  to  emit 
fire  in  the  reflection  of  the  dazzling  lights. 

He  carried  in  his  left  hand  a  canvas  banner,  upon  whicb 
were  six  or  eight  coarsely  painted  pictures,  like  those  seen 
at  country  fairs.  In  his  right  he  waved  a  little  switch,  with 
which  he  would  every  now  and  then  strike  his  banner,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  showman  seeking  to  attract  the' attention 
of  the  crowd.  A  compact  group  gathered  round  him  in 
the  expectation  of  hearing  some  witty  speeches ;  but  he 
remained  silent,  near  the  door. 

About  half-past  ten  he  quitted  his  post.  M.  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Fauvel,  followed  by  their  niece  Madeleine,  had  just 
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entered.  During  the  last  ten  days,  the  affair  of  the  Rue 
de  Provence  had  been  the  general  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  friends  and  enemies  were  alike  glad  to  seize  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  approaching  the  banker  to  tender  their  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  to  offer  equivocal  condolence,  which  of  all  things 
is  the  most  exasperating  and  insulting. 

Belonging  to  the  class  of  men  of  a  serious  turn,  M. 
Fauvel  had  not  assumed  a  fancy  costume,  but  had  merely 
thrown  over  his  shoulders  a  short  silk  cloak.  On  his  arm 
leaned  Madame  Fauvel,  nee  Valentine  de  La  Verberie, 
bowing  and  gracefully  greeting  her  numerous  friends. 

She  had  once  been  remarkably  beautiful  ;  and  to-night, 
in  the  artificial  light  her  very  becoming  dress  seemed  to 
have  restored  all  her  youthful  freshness  and  comeliness. 
No  one  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  forty-eight  years 
old.  She  wore  a  robe  of  embroidered  satin  and  black  vel¬ 
vet,  of  the  later  years  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  reign,  mag¬ 
nificent  and  severe,  without  the  adornment  of  a  single 
jewel.  She  looked  superb  and  grand  in  her  court  dress 
and  her  powdered  hair,  as  became  a  La  Verberie,  so  some 
ill-natured  people  remarked,  who  had  made  the  mistake  of 
marrying  a  man  of  money. 

Madeleine,  too,  on  her  part  was  the  object  of  universal 
admiration,  so  dazzlingly  beautiful  and  queen-like  did  she 
appear  in  her  costume  of  maid  of  honor,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  especially  invented  to  set  forth  her  beautiful 
figure.  Her  loveliness  expanded  in  the  perfumed  atmos¬ 
phere  and  dazzling  light  of  the  ball-room.  Never  had  her 
hair  looked  so  brilliant  a  black,  her  complexion  so  exqui¬ 
site,  or  her  large  eyes  so  sparkling.  Having  greeted  their 
hosts,  Madeleine  took  her  aunt’s  arm,  while  M.  Fauvel 
wandered  about  in  search  of  the  card-tables,  the  usual  ref¬ 
uge  of  bored  men,  who  find  themselves  enticed  into  a  ball¬ 
room. 

Dancing  was  now  at  its  height.  Two  orchestras,  led  by 
Strauss  and  one  of  his  lieutenants,  filled  the  saloons  with 
intoxicating  sounds.  The  motley  crowd  whirled  in  the 
waltz,  presenting  a  curious  confusion  of  velvets,  satins, 
laces,  and  diamonds.  Almost  every  head  and  bosom 
sparkled  with  jewels;  the  palest  cheeks  became  rosy; 
heavy  eyes  now  shone  like  stars  ;  and  the  glistening  shou)» 
ders  of  fair  women  were  like  drifted  snow  in  an  April 
sun. 
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Forgotten  by  the  crowd,  the  merry-andrew  had  takei 
refuge  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  seemed  to  b<* 
meditating  upon  the  gay  scene  before  him ;  at  the  sam% 
time,  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  a  couple  not  far  distant.  It 
was  Madeleine,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gorgeously  attired 
doge,  that  attracted  his  gaze,  and  the  doge  was  the  Man 
quis  de  Clameran,  who  appeared  radiant,  rejuvenated,  and 
whose  attentions  to  his  partner  had  an  air  of  triumph.  At 
an  interval  in  the  quadrille,  he  leaned  over  her  and  whis¬ 
pered  compliments  of  unbounded  admiration ;  and  she 
seemed  to  listen,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least  without  re¬ 
pugnance.  She  now  and  then  smiled,  and  coquettishly 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“Evidently,”  muttered  the  merry-andrew,  “this  noble 
scoundrel  is  paying  court  to  the  banker’s  niece ;  so  I  was 
right  yesterday.  But  how  can  Mademoiselle  Madeleine 
resign  herself  so  graciously  to  his  insipid  flattery  ?  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Prosper  is  not  here  now.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  elderly  man  wrapped  in  a 
Venetian  mantle,  who  said  to  him  :  “  You  remember,  M. 
Verduret — ”  this  name  was  uttered  half  seriously,  half  ban- 
teringly — “  what  you  promised  me  ?  ” 

The  merry-andrew  bowed  with  great  respect,  but  not  the 
slightest  shade  of  humility.  “I  remember,”  he  replied. 

“  But  do  not  be  imprudent,  I  beg  you.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Count  need  not  be  uneasy  ;  he  has  my 
promise.” 

“Very  good.  I  know  its  value.”  The  count  walked 
off ;  but  during  this  short  colloquy  the  quadrille  had  ended, 
and  M.  de  Clameran  and  Madeleine  were  lost  to  sight. 

“  I  shall  find  them  near  Madame  Fauvel,”  thought  the 
merry-andrew.  And  he  at  once  started  in  search  of  the 
banker’s  wife. 

Incommoded  by  the  stifling  heat  of  the  room,  Madame 
Fauvel  had  sought  a  little  fresh  air  in  the  grand  picture- 
gallery,  which,  thanks  to  the  talisman  called  gold,  was 
now  transformed  into  a  fairy-like  garden,  filled  with  orange* 
trees,  japonicas,  oleanders,  and  white  lilacs,  the  delicate 
bunches  of  which  hung  in  graceful  clusters.  The  merry- 
andrew  saw  her  seated  near  the  door  of  the  card-room. 
Upon  her  right  was  Madeleine,  and  on  her  left  stood  Raoul 
de  Lagors,  dressed  in  a  costume  of  the  time  of  Henri  III. 

“  I  must  confess,”  muttered  the  merry-andrew,  from  his 
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post  of  observation,  “that  the  young  scamp  is  a  hand- 
some-looking  fellow. 

Madeleine  appeared  very  sad.  She  had  plucked  a  camel¬ 
lia  from  a  plant  near  by,  and  was  mechanically  pulling  it  to 
pieces  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  cast  down.  Raoul  and 
Madame  Fauvel  were  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Their  faces  seemed  composed,  but  the  gestures  of  the  one 
and  the  trembling  of  the  other  betrayed  that  a  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  was  taking  place  between  them.  In  the  card-room 
sat  the  doge,  M.  de  Clameran,  so  placed  as  to  have  a  full 
view  of  Madame  Fauvel  and  Madeleine,  although  he  was 
himself  concealed  by  an  angle  of  the  apartment. 

“  It  is  the  continuation  of  yesterday’s  scene,”  thought 
the  merry-andrew.  “  If  I  could  only  get  behind  those 
camellias,  I  might  hear  what  they  are  saying.”  He  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  but  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
desired  spot,  Madeleine  rose,  and  taking  the  arm  of  a  be¬ 
jewelled  Persian,  walked  away.  At  the  same  moment 
Raoul  went  into  the  card-room,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
to  De  Clameran. 

“There  they  go,”  muttered  the  merry-andrew.  “The 
pair  of  scoundrels  certainly  hold  these  poor  women  in  their 
power ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  they  struggle  to  free  them¬ 
selves.  What  can  be  the  secret  of  their  influence  ?  ” 

Suddenly  a  great  commotion  was  caused  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  by  the  announcement  of  a  wonderful  minuet  to  be 
danced  in  the  grand  saloon ;  then  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Countess  de  Commarin  as  Aurora ;  and  finally,  by  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  Korasoff,  with  her  superb  suite  of 
emeralds,  reported  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  gallery  became  almost  deserted.  Only  a  few  for¬ 
lorn-looking  people  remained ;  mostly  sulky  husbands, 
whose  wives  were  dancing  with  partners  they  were  jealous 
of,  and  some  melancholy  youths,  looking  awkward  and 
unhappy  in  their  gay  fancy  dresses.  The  merry-andrew 
thought  the  opportunity  favorable  for  carrying  out  his  de¬ 
signs.  He  abruptly  left  his  corner,  brandishing  his  banner, 
and  tapping  upon  it  with  his  switch,  hammering  affectedly 
all  the  time,  as  though  about  to  speak.  Having  crossed 
the  gallery,  he  placed  himself  between  the  chair  occupied 
by  Madame  Fauvel  and  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  people 
left  in  the  gallery  had  collected  in  a  circle  round  him,  he 
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struck  a  comical  attitude,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  buffoonery 
proceeded  to  address  them  as  follows  : 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  morning  I  obtained  a  license 
from  the  authorities  of  this  city.  And  for  what  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  you  a  spectacle 
which  has  already  excited  the  admiration  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  several  other  academies,, 
Inside  this  booth,  ladies,  is  about  to  commence  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  most  unheard-of  drama,  acted  for  the  first 
time  at  Pekin,  and  translated  by  our  most  famous  authors. 
Gentlemen,  you  can  take  your  seats  at  once ;  the  lamps 
are  lighted,  and  the  actors  are  dressing.” 

Here  he  stopped  speaking,  and  imitated  to  perfection 
the  screeching  sounds  which  mountebanks  educe  from  their 
musical  instruments.  “  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he 
resumed,  ‘‘you  will  wish  to  know  what  I  am  doing  here,  if 
the  piece  is  to  be  performed  inside  the  booth.  The  fact  is, 
gentlemen,  that  I  intend  to  give  you  a  foretaste  of  the  agita¬ 
tions,  sensations,  emotions,  palpitations,  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments  which  you  may  enjoy  for  the  small  sum  of  ten 
sous.  You  see  this  superb  picture  ?  Well,  it  represents 
the  eight  most  thrilling  scenes  in  the  drama.  Ah,  you 
begin  to  shudder  already ;  and  yet  this  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  play  itself.  This  splendid  picture  gives 
you  no  more  idea  of  the  actual  performance  than  a  drop  of 
water  gives  an  idea  of  the  sea,  or  a  spark  of  fire  of  the 
sun.  My  picture,  gentlemen,  is  merely  a  foretaste  of  what 
takes  place  inside,  like  the  odors  which  emanate  from  the 
kitchen  of  a  restaurant.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  fellow  ?  ”  asked  an  enormous  Turk  of 
a  melancholy  Punch. 

“  No,  but  he  imitates  a  trumpet  splendidly.” 

“  Oh,  very  well  indeed  !  But  what  is  he  driving  at  ?  ” 

He  was  endeavoring  to  attract  the  attention  of  Madame 
Fauvel,  who,  since  Raoul  and  Madeleine  had  left  her,  had 
abandoned  herself  to  a  mournful  reverie.  He  succeeded 
in  his  object.  His  shrill  voice  brought  the  banker’s  wife 
back  to  a  sense  of  reality ;  she  started  and  looked  quickly 
about  her,  as  if  suddenly  awakened ;  then  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  merry-andrew. 

He,  however,  continued  :  “  Now,  ladies,  we  are  in  China. 
The  first  of  the  eight  pictures  on  my  canvas,  here,  in  the 
left  hand  corner,” — here  he  touched  the  top  daub, — “  rep 
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resents  the  celebrated  Mandarin  Li-Fo,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  pretty  young  lady  leaning  over  him  is  his 
wife  ;  and  the  children  playing  on  the  carpet  are  the  bonds 
of  love  between  this  happy  pair.  Do  you  not  inhale  the 
odor  of  contentment  and  happiness  emanating  from  this 
admirable  picture,  gentlemen?  Madame  Li-Fo  is  the 
most  virtuous  of  women,  adoring  her  husband  and  idol¬ 
izing  her  children.  Being  virtuous  she  is  happy,  for  as  the 
wise  Confucius  says,  ‘  The  ways  of  virtue  are  more  pleasant 
than  the  ways  of  vice.’  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  had  quitted  her  seat,  and  taken  another 
nearer  to  the  speaker. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  on  the  banner  like  what  he  has 
been  describing  ?  ”  asked  the  melancholy  Punch  of  his 
neighbor. 

“  No,  nothing.  Do  you  ?  ” 

The  fact  is,  that  the  daubs  of  paint  on  the  canvas  rep¬ 
resented  nothing  in  particular,  so  that  the  merry-andrew 
could  pretend  they  were  anything  he  pleased. 

•  “  Picture  No.  2  1  ”  he  cried,  after  a  flourish  of  music 
‘‘  This  old  lady,  seated  before  a  mirror  tearing  out  her  hair, 
— especially  the  gray  ones, — you  have  seen  before  ;  do  you 
recognize  her?  No,  you  do  not.  Well,  she  is  the  fair 
mandarine  of  the  first  picture.  I  see  the  tears  in  your  eyes, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ah,  you  have  cause  to  weep ;  for 
she  is  no  longer  virtuous,  and  her  happiness  has  departed 
with  her  virtue.  Alas,  it  is  a  sad  tale  !  One  fatal  day  she 
met  in  a  street  of  Pekin,  a  young  ruffian,  fiendish,  but 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  she  loves  him — the  wretched 
woman  loves  him  1  ” 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  the  most  tragic  tone  as 
he  raised  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven.  During  this  tirade 
he  had  turned  slightly  round,  so  that  he  now  found  himself 
facing  the  banker’s  wife,  whose  countenance  he  closely 
watched  while  he  was  speaking. 

“  You  are  surprised,  gentlemen,”  he  continued  ;  “  I  am 
not.  The  great  Bilboquet,  my  master,  has  proved  to  us 
that  the  heart  never  grows  old,  and  that  the  most  vigorous 
wall-flowers  flourish  on  the  oldest  ruins.  This  unhappy 
woman  is  nearly  fifty  years  old — fifty  years  old,  and  in 
love  with  a  youth  !  Hence  this  heart-rending  scene  which 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  all.” 

“  Really  I  ”  grumbled  a  cook  dressed  in  white  satin,  who 
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had  passed  the  evening  distributing  bills  of  fare,  which  no 
one  read,  “  I  thought  he  would  be  more  amusing.” 

“  But,”  continued  the  merry-andrew,  “  you  must  go  in¬ 
side  the  booth  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  mandarine’s 
folly.  At  times  a  ray  of  reason  penetrates  her  diseased 
brain,  and  then  the  sight  of  her  anguish  would  soften  a 
heart  of  stone.  Enter,  and  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  sous 
you  shall  hear  sobs  such  as  the  Odeon  theatre  never  echoed 
in  its  halcyon  days.  The  unhappy  woman  has  waked  up 
to  the  absurdity  and  inanity  of  her  blind  passion  ;  she  con¬ 
fesses  to  herself  that  she  is  madly  pursuing  a  phantom. 
She  knows  but  too  well  that  he,  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of 
youth,  cannot  love  a  faded  old  woman  like  herself,  who 
vainly  endeavors  to  retain  the  last  traces  of  her  once  en¬ 
trancing  beauty.  She  feels  that  the  sweet  words  he  once 
whispered  in  her  charmed  ear  were  deceitful  falsehoods. 
She  knows  that  the  day  is  near  when  she  will  be  left  alone, 
with  nothing  save  his  mantle  in  her  hand.” 

As  the  merry-andrew  addressed  this  voluble  harangue 
to  the  crowd  around  him,  he  narrowly  watched  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  banker’s  wife.  But  nothing  he  had  said 
seemed  to  affect  her.  She  leaned  back  in  her  arm-chair 
perfectly  calm,  with  the  accustomed  brightness  in  her  eyes 
and  an  occasional  smile  upon  her  lips. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  muttered  the  merry-andrew  uneasily, 
“  can  I  be  on  the  wrong  tack  ?  ”  Preoccupied,  however, 
as  he  was,  he  observed  an  addition  to  his  circle  of  listeners 
in  the  person  of  M.  de  Clameran.  “  The  third  picture,” 
said  he,  after  imitating  a  roll  of  drums,  “  depicts  the  old 
mandarine  after  she  has  dismissed  that  most  annoying  of 
guests — remorse — from  her  bosom.  She  promises  herself 
that  interest  will  supply  the  place  of  love  in  chaining  the 
too  seductive  youth  to  her  side.  It  is  with  this  object 
that  she  invests  him  with  false  honors  and  dignity,  and  in¬ 
troduces  him  to  the  chief  mandarins  of  the  capital  of  the 
Celestial  Empire ;  then,  since  so  handsome  a  youth  must 
cut  a  fine  figure  in  society,  and  as  a  line  figure  cannot  be 
cut  without  money,  the  lady  sacrifices  all  she  possesses  for 
his  sake.  Necklaces,  rings,  bracelets,  diamonds,  and  pearls, 
are  all  surrendered.  The  monster  carries  all  these  jewels 
to  the  pawnbrokers  in  the  Tien-Tsi  Street,  and  then  has 
the  cruelty  to  refuse  her  the  tickets,  by  means  of  which 
she  might  redeem  her  treasures.” 
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The  merry-andrew  thought  that  he  had  at  last  hit  the 
mark.  Madame  Fauvel  began  to  betray  signs  of  agitation. 
Once  she  made  an  attempt  to  rise  from  her  seat  and  to  re¬ 
tire,  but  it  seemed  as  if  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  back,  forced  to  listen  to  the  end. 

“  Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  continued  the  merry- 
andrew,  “  the  richly  filled  jewel-cases  became  empty.  The 
day  arrived  when  the  mandarine  had  nothing  more  to  give. 
It  was  then  that  the  young  scoundrel  conceived  the  project 
of  carrying  off  the  jasper  button  belonging  to  the  mandarin 
Li-Fo — a  splendid  jewel  of  incalculable  value,  which,  being 
the  badge  of  his  dignity,  was  kept  in  a  granite  stronghold, 
and  guarded  by  three  soldiers  night  and  day.  Ah !  the 
mandarine  resisted  for  a  long  time  !  She  knew  the  inno¬ 
cent  soldiers  would  be  accused  and  crucified,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Pekin,  and  this  thought  restrained  her.  But 
her  lover  besought  her  so  tenderly,  that  she  finally  yielded 
to  his  entreaties;  and — the  jasper  button  was  stolen. 
The  fourth  picture  represents  the  guilty  couple  stealthily 
creeping  down  the  private  staircase  :  see  their  frightened 
looks — see — ” 

The  merry-andrew  abruptly  stopped.  Three  or  four  of 
his  auditors  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  Madame  Fauvel, 
who  seemed  about  to  faint ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
felt  his  arm  roughly  seized  by  some  one  behind  him.  He 
turned  round  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  M.  de 
Clameran  and  Raoul  de  Lagors,  both  of  whom  were  pale 
with  anger. 

“  What  do  you  require,  gentlemen  ?  ”  he  asked  politely. 

“  To  speak  with  you,”  they  answered  in. a  breath. 

“  I  am  at  your  service.”  And  he  followed  them  to  the 
end  of  the  picture-gallery,  near  a  window  opening  on  to  a 
balcony.  Here  they  were  unobserved  except  by  the  man 
in  the  Venetian  cloak,  whom  the  merry-andrew  has  so  re¬ 
spectfully  addressed  as  “  Monsieur  the  Count.”  The  min¬ 
uet  having  ended,  the  musicians  were  resting,  and  the 
crowd  began  rapidly  to  fill  the  gallery.  Madame  Fauvel’s 
sudden  faintness  had  passed  off  unnoticed  save  by  a  few, 
who  attributed  it  to  the  heat  of  the  room.  M.  Fauvel  had 
been  sent  for;  but  when  he  came  hurrying  in,  and  found 
his  wife  composedly  talking  to  Madeleine,  his  alarm  was 
dissipated,  and  he  returned  to  the  card-tables. 

Not  having  as  much  control  oyer  his  temper  as  Raoul 
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M.  de  Clameran  angrily  remarked  to  the  merry-andrew: 
“  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  who  I  am 
speaking  to.” 

The  merry-andrew,  determined  to  answer  as  if  he  thought 
the  question  were  a  jest,  replied  in  the  bantering  tone  of 
a  buffoon  :  “  You  want  my  passport,  do  you,  my  lord  doge  ? 
I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities  ;  it  contains 
my  name,  age,  profession,  domicile,  and  every  detail.” 

With  an  angry  gesture,  M.  de  Clameran  interrupted  him. 
“  You  have  just  committed  a  most  vile  action  !  ” 

“  I,  my  lord  doge  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you !  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  abominable 
story  you  have  been  relating  ?  ” 

“  Abominable  !  You  may  say  so,  if  you  like  ;  but  I,  who 
composed  it,  entertain  a  different  opinion.” 

“  Enough,  sir ;  you  might  at  least  have  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  that  your  allusions  conveyed  a  vile  insinua¬ 
tion  against  Madame  Fauvel.” 

The  merry-andrew  stood  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and 
mouth  wide  open,  as  if  astounded  at  what  he  heard.  But 
any  one  who  knew  him  would  have  detected  his  bright 
black  eyes  sparkling  with  malicious  satisfaction. 

“  Bless  my  heart !  ”  he  cried,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
“  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of !  How  can 
my  drama  of  the  Mandarine  Li-Fo,  have  any  reference  to 
Madame  Fauvel,  whom  I  don’t  know  from  Adam  or  Eve  ? 
I  can’t  think  how  the  resemblance — unless — but  no,  that 
is  impossible.” 

“  Do  you  pretend,”  said  M.  de  Clameran,  “  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  M.  Fauvel’s  misfortune  ?  ” 

The  merry-andrew  looked  very  innocent,  and  asked: 
“  A  misfortune  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  the  robbery  of  which  M.  Fauvel  is  the  victim. 
It  is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  and  you  must  have  heard  of 
it.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  yes ;  I  remember.  His  cashier  has  run  off 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Gracious 
me  !  It  is  a  thing  that  almost  happens  daily.  But,  as  to 
discovering  any  connection  between  this  robbery  and  my 
story,  that  is  quite  another  matter.” 

M.  de  Clameran  did  not  hasten  to  reply.  A  nudge 
from  De  Lagors  had  calmed  him  as  if  by  enchantment. 
He  looked  suspiciously  at  the  mountebank,  and  seemed  to 
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regret  having  uttered  the  significant  words  forced  from 
him  by  angry  excitement.  “  Very  well,”  he  finally  said 
in  his  usual  haughty  tone  ;  “  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
I  accept  your  explanation.” 

But  the  merry-andrew,  hitherto  so  humble  and  foolish- 
looking,  seemed  to  take  offence  at  the  last  word,  and  as¬ 
suming  a  defiant  attitude,  exclaimed  :  “  I  have  not  giveiiy 
nor  had  I  to  give,  any  explanation.” 

“  Sir  !  ”  began  De  Clameran. 

“  Allow  me  to  finish',  if  you  please.  If,  unintentionally, 
I  have  offended  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  I  highly  esteem, 
it  is,  I  fancy,  his  business  to  seek  redress,  and  not  yours. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  he  is  too  old  to  demand  satisfac¬ 
tion,  very  likely ;  but  he  has  sons,  and  I  have  just  seen 
one  of  them  here.  You  ask  who  I  am  ;  in  return  I  ask  you 
who  are  you — you  who  undertake  to  act  as  Madame  Fauvel’s 
champion  ?  Are  you  her  relative,  friend,  or  ally  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  insult  her  by  pretending  to  discover  an 
allusion  to  her  in  a  story  invented  for  amusement?  ” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this.  M.  de 
Clameran  sought  a  means  of  evading  a  complete  answer. 
“  I  am  a  friend  of  M.  Fauvel’s,”  he  said,  “  and  this  title 
gives  me  the  right  to  be  as  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  if 
it  were  my  own.  If  you  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  my  interference,  I  must  inform  you  that  his  family 
will  shortly  be  mine.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

“Next  week,  sir,  my  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Mad¬ 
eleine  will  be  publicly  announced.” 

This  news  was  so  unexpected,  so  strange,  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  merry-andrew  was  fairly  astounded.  But  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  bowing  with  deference,  said,  with 
covert  irony  :  “  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  congratulations, 
sir.  Besides  being  the  belle  of  to-night’s  ball,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Madeleine  is  worth,  I  hear,  half  a  million.” 

Raoul  de  Lagors  had  anxiously  been  watching  the  peo¬ 
ple  near  them,  to  see  if  they  overheard  this  conversation. 
“  We  have  had  enough  of  this  gossip,”  he  said,  in  a  dis¬ 
dainful  tone  ;  “  I  will  only  say  one  thing  to  you,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  that  is,  your  tongue  is  too  long.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is,  my  pretty  youth,  perhaps  it  is  ;  but  my 
arm  is  still  longer.” 

De  Clameran  here  interrupted  them  by  exclaiming' 
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“It  is  impossible  to  have  an  explanation  with  a  man  who 
conceals  his  identity  under  the  guise  of  a  fool.” 

“  You  are  at  liberty,  my  lord  doge,  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  house  who  I  am — if  you  dare.” 

“  You  are,”  cried  Clameran,  “you  are — ”  A  warning 
look  from  Raoul  checked  the  noble  iron-founder  from  us¬ 
ing  an  epithet  which  might  have  led  to  an  affray,  or  at 
least  a  scandalous  scene. 

The  merry-andrew  stood  by  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and, 
after  a  moment’s  silence,  stared  M.  de  Clameran  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  in  measured  tones  said  :  “  I  was  the  best 
friend,  sir,  that  your  dead  brother  Gaston  ever  had.  I 
was  his  adviser,  and  the  confidant  of  his  last  hopes.” 

These  words  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  De  Cla¬ 
meran,  who  turned  deadly  pale,  and  started  back  with  his 
hands  stretched  out  before  him,  as  if  shrinking  from  a 
phantom.  He  tried  to  answer,  to  protest,  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  but  terror  froze  the  words  upon  his  tongue. 

“  Come,  let  us  go,”  said  De  Lagors,  who  had  remained 
perfectly  self-possessed.  And  he  dragged  De  Clameran 
away,  half  supporting  him,  for  he  staggered  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  clung  to  every  object  he  passed,  to  prevent  him¬ 
self  from  falling. 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  merry-andrew,  in  three 
different  tones.  He  was  almost  as  much  astonished  as 
the  forge-master,  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  watch¬ 
ing  the  latter  as  he  slowly  left  the  room.  It  was  with  no 
decided  object  in  view  that  the  merry-andrew  had  ventured 
to  use  the  last  mysteriously  threatening  words,  but  he  had 
been  inspired  to  do  so  by  his  wonderful  instinct,  which 
with  him  was  like  the  scent  of  a  bloodhound.  “What  can 
this  mean  ?  ”  he  murmured.  “  Why  was  he  so  frightened  ? 
What  terrible  memory  have  I  awakened  in  his  base  soul  ? 
I  need  not  boast  of  my  penetration,  or  the  subtlety  of  my 
plans.  There  is  a  great  master,  who,  without  any  effort, 
in  an  instant  destroys  all  our  chimeras ;  he  is  called 
4  Chance.’  ” 

His  mind  had  wandered  far  from  the  present  scene, 
when  he  was  brought  back,  to  his  situation  by  some  one 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the  man  in  the  Ve¬ 
netian  cloak.  “  Are  you  satisfied,  M.  Verduret  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  Yes  and  no,  Monsieur  the  Count.  No,  because  I  have 
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not  completely  achieved  the  object  I  had  in  view  when  I 
asked  you  to  obtain  an  invitation  for  me  here  to-night ; 
yes,  because  these  two  rascals  behaved  in  a  manner  which 
dispels  all  doubt.” 

“  And  yet  you  complain — ” 

“  I  do  not  complain,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  bless 
chance,  or  rather  Providence,  which  has  just  revealed  to 
me  the  existence  of  a  secret  that  I  did  not  before  even 
suspect.” 

Five  or  six  people  approached  the  count,  and  he  went 
off  with  them  after  giving  M.  Verduret  a  friendly  nod. 
The  latter  instantly  threw  aside  his  banner,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  Madame  Fauvel.  He  found  her  sitting  on  a 
sofa,  in  the  ball-room,  engaged  in  an  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Madeleine.  “  Of  course  they  are  talking  over  the 
scene ;  but  what  has  become  of  De  Lagors  and  De  Cla- 
meran  ?  ”  thought  he.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  them  wan¬ 
dering  among  the  groups  scattered  about  the  room,  and 
eagerly  asking  questions.  “  I  will  bet  my  head,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  these  honorable  gentlemen  are  trying  to  find  out 
who  I  am.  Ask  away,  my  friends,  ask  away !  ” 

They  soon  gave  over  their  inquiries,  but  were  so  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  anxious  to  be  alone  in  order  to  reflect  and 
deliberate,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  supper,  they  took 
leave  of  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece,  saying  they 
were  going  home.  The  merry-andrew  saw  them  enter  the 
cloak-room  to  fetch  their  cloaks :  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  left  the  house.  “  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do  here,”  he  murmured  ;  “  I  may  as  well  go  too.” 

Completely  covering  his  dress  with  an  ample  overcoat, 
he  started  for  home,  thinking  the  cold  frosty  air  would 
cool  his  confused  brain.  He  lit  a  cigar  and,  walking  up 
the  Hue  St.  Lazare,  crossed  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 
rette,  and  struck  into  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.  A  man 
suddenly  darted  out  from  some  place  of  concealment,  and 
rushed  upon  him  with  a  dagger.  Fortunately  the  merry- 
andrew  had  a  cat-like  instinct,  which  enabled  him  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  immediate  danger,  and  detect  any 
harm  which  threatened.  He  saw,  or  rather  divined,  the 
man  crouching  in  the  dark  shadow  of  a  house,  and  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  step  back  and  spread  out  his  arms  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  so  ward  off  the  would-be  assassin.  This 
movement  certainly  saved  his  life  j  for  he  received  in  the 
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arm  a  furious  stab,  which  would  have  instantly  killed  him 
had  it  penetrated  his  breast.  Anger,  more  than  pain, 
made  him  exclaim  :  “  Ah,  you  villain  !  ”  And  recoiling 

a  few  feet,  he  put  himself  on  the  defensive.  The  precau- 
tion,  however,  was  useless ;  for  seeing  his  blow  miss  the 
mark,  the  assassin  did  not  return  to  the  attack,  but  made 
rapidly  off. 

“That  was  certainly  De  Lagors,”  thought  the  merry- 
andrew,  “and  De  Clameran  must  be  somewhere  near. 
While  I  walked  round  one  side  of  the  church,  they  must 
have  gone  the  other  and  lain  in  wait  for  me.” 

His  wound  began  to  pain  him  very  much,  and  he  stood 
under  a  gas-lamp  to  examine  it.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous,  although  the  arm  was  cut  through  to  the  bone. 
He  tore  his  handkerchief  into  four  bands,  and  tied  his  arm 
up  with  them  with  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon.  “  I  must  be 
on  the  track  of  some  great  crime,”  said  he,  “  since  these 
fellows  are  resolved  upon  murder.  When  such  cunning 
rogues  are  only  in  danger  of  the  police  court,  they  do  not 
gratuitously  risk  the  chance  of  being  tried  for  murder.’' 
He  thought  that  by  enduring  a  great  deal  of  pain  he  might 
still  use  his  arm,  so  he  started  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy, 
taking  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  to  avoid 
all  dark  corners.  Although  he  saw  no  one,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  being  followed.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
When  he  reached  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  he  crossed 
the  street,  and,  as  he  did  so,  distinguished  two  shadows 
which  he  recognized.  They  also  crossed  the  street  a  little 
higher  up. 

“I  have  to  deal  with  desperate  men,”  he  muttered. 
“They  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to  conceal  their  pursuit 
of  me.  They  seem  to  be  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
venture,  and  the  carriage  trick  which  fooled  Fanferlot 
would  never  succeed  with  them.  Besides,  my  light  hat  is 
a  perfect  beacon  to  lead  them  on  in  the  night.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  way  up  the  boulevard,  and,  without  turning  his 
head,  felt  sure  that  his  enemies  were  not  more  than  thirty 
paces  behind  him.  “  I  must  get  rid  of  them  somehow,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “  I  can  neither  return  home  nor  to  the 
Grand  Archangel  with  these  devils  at  my  heels.  They  are 
following  me  now  to  find  out  where  I  live,  and  who  I  am. 
If  they  discover  the  merry-andrew  is  M.  Verduret,  and  that 
M.  Verduret  is  M.  Lecoq,  my  plans  will  be  ruined.  They 
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will  escape  abroad  with  the  money,  and  I  shall  be  left  to 
console  myself  with  a  wounded  arm.  A  pleasant  ending 
to  all  my  exertions  !  ” 

The  idea  of  Raoul  and  De  Clameran  escaping  him  so 
exasperated  him  that  for  an  instant  he  thought  of  having 
them  arrested  at  once.  This  was  easy  enough,  for  he  only 
had  to  rush  upon  them,  shout  for  help,  and  they  would  all 
three  be  arrested,  conducted  to  the  police-station  and 
brought  before  the  commissary.  The  police  often  resort 
to  this  ingenious  and  simple  means  to  arrest  a  criminal 
whom  they  may  meet  by  chance,  and  whom  they  cannot 
seize  without  a  warrant.  The  merry-andrew  had  sufficient 
proof  to  sustain  him  in  the  arrest  of  De  Lagors.  He  could 
produce  the  letter  and  the  mutilated  prayer-book,  he  could 
reveal  the  existence  of  the  pawnbroker’s  tickets  in  the 
house  at  Vesinet,  he  could  show  his  wounded  arm.  He 
could,  if  necessary,  force  Raoul  to  confess  how  and  why 
he  had  assumed  the  name  of  De  Lagors,  and  what  his  mo¬ 
tive  was  in  passing  himself  off  as  a  relative  of  M.  Fauvel. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  acting  thus  hastily,  he  would  be,  per¬ 
haps,  insuring  the  safety  of  the  principal  plotter,  De  Cla¬ 
meran.  What  absolute  proofs  had  he  against  him  ?  Not 
one.  He  had  strong  suspicions,  but  no  real  grounds  for 
making  any  criminal  charge.  On  reflection,  the  detec¬ 
tive  decided  tnat  he  would  act  alone,  as  he  had  thus  far 
done,  and  that  alone  and  unaided  he  would  discover  the 
truth  of  his  suspicions. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  put  his  pursuers  on  the  wrong  scent.  He  walked 
rapidly  along  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and,  reaching  the 
square  of  the  Arts  et  Me'tiers,  he  abruptly  stopped,  and 
asked  some  insignificant  questions  of  two  policemen,  who 
were  standing  talking  together.  This  manoeuvre  had  the 
result  he  expected ;  Raoul  and  De  Clameran  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still  about  twenty  steps  off,  not  daring  to  advance. 
While  talking  with  the  constables,  the  merry-andrew  pulled 
the  bell  of  the  door  before  which  they  were  standing,  and 
the  sound  that  ensued  apprised  him  that  the  door  was  open. 
He  bowed,  and  entered  the  house. 

A  minute  later  the  constables  had  passed  on,  and  De 
Lagors  and  De  Clameran  in  their  turn  rang  the  bell.  When 
the  door  was  opened,  they  roused  up  the  concierge  and 
asked  who  it  was  that  had  just  gone  in  disguised  as  a  merry 
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andrew.  They  were  told  that  he  had  seen  no  such  person, 
and  that  none  of  the  lodgers  had  gone  out  in  fancy  cos¬ 
tume  that  night.  “  However,”  added  the  man,  “  I  am  not 
perfectly  sure,  for  this  house  has  another  door  which  opens 
on  the  Rue  St.  Denis.” 

“  We  are  tricked,”  interrupted  De  Lagors,  “  and  will 
never  know  who  this  merry-andrew  is.” 

“Unless  we  learn  it  too  soon  for  our  own  advantage,” 
said  De  Clameran  musingly. 

While  the  pair  were  lamenting  their  failure  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  merry-andrew’s  identity,  Verduret  hurried  along 
and  reached  the  Grand  Archangel  as  the  clock  struck 
three.  Prosper,  who  was  watching  from  his  window,  saw 
him  in  the  distance,  and  ran  down  to  open  the  door  for  him. 
“  What  have  you  learned  ?  ”  he  asked  :  “  what  did  you  find 
out  ?  Did  you  see  Madeleine  ?  Were  Raoul  and  De 
Clameran  at  the  ball  ?  ” 

But  M.  Verduret  was  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  where  he  might  be  overheard.  “  First  of  all, 
let  us  go  into  your  room,”  said  he,  “  and  then  get  me  some 
water  to  wash  this  cut,  which  burns  like  fire.” 

“  Heavens  !  Are  you  wounded  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  little  souvenir  of  your  friend  Raoul.  Ah,  I 
will  soon  teach  him  the  danger  of  scratching  my  skin  !  ” 
Prosper  was  surprised  at  the  look  of  merciless  rage  on  his 
friend’s  face,  as  he  calmly  washed  and  dressed  his  arm. 
“  Now,  Prosper,  we  will  talk  as  much  as  you  please,”  re¬ 
sumed  M.  Verduret.  “  Our  enemies  are  on  the  alert,  and 
we  must  crush  them  instantly.  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  have  been  on  the  wrong  track ;  it  is  an  accident  liable 
to  happen  to  any  man,  no  matter  how  intelligent  he  maybe. 
I  took  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  day  I  was  convinced 
that  culpable  relations  existed  between  Raoul  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Fauvel,  I  thought  I  held  the  end  of  the  thread  that 
would  lead  us  to  the  truth.  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
mistrustful ;  this  solution  was  too  simple,  too  natural.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  Madame  Fauvel  to  be  innocent?  ” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  her  guilt  is  not  such  as  I  first  sup¬ 
posed.  I  imagined  that,  infatuated  with  a  seductive  young 
adventurer,  Madame  Fauvel  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
name  of  one  of  her  relatives,  and  then  introduced  him  to 
her  husband  as  her  nephew.  This  was  an  adroit  stratagem 
to  gain  him  admission  to  the  house.  She  began  by  giving 
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him  all  the  money  she  could  dispose  of ;  then  she  let  him 
have  her  jewels  to  pawn ;  and  at  length  having  nothing 
more  to  give,  she  allowed  him  to  steal  the  money  from  her 
husband’s  safe.  That  is  what  I  first  thought.” 

“  And  in  this  way  everything  was  explained  ?  ” 

“  No,  this  did  not  explain  everything,  as  I  well  knew  at 
the  time,  and  should,  consequently,  have  studied  my  char¬ 
acters  more  thoroughly.  How  is  De  Clameran’s  ascend¬ 
ency  to  be  accounted  for,  if  my  first  idea  was  the  correct 
one  ?  ” 

“  De  Clameran  is  De  Lagors’s  accomplice,  of  course.” 

“  Ah,  there  is  the  mistake  !  I  for  a  long  time  believed 
De  Lagors  to  be  the  person  principally  concerned,  where¬ 
as,  in  fact,  he  is  nothing.  Yesterday,  in  a  dispute  between 
them,  the  forge-master  said  to  him,  ‘  And,  above  all,  my 
young  friend,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  resist  me,  for  if 
you  do  I  will  crush  you  to  atoms.’  That  explains  all.  The 
elegant  De  Lagors  is  not  Madame  Fauvel’s  lover,  but  De 
Clameran’s  tool.  Besides,  did  our  first  suppositions  ac¬ 
count  for  Madeleine’s  resigned  obedience  ?  It  is  De 
Clameran,  and  not  De  Lagors,  whom  she  obeys.” 

Prosper  began  to  remonstrate.  M.  Verduret  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  To  convince  him  he  had  only  to  tell  him 
that  three  hours  ago  De  Clameran  had  announced  his  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  with  Madeleine  ;  but  he  refrained  from 
doing  so.  “  De  Clameran,”  he  continued,  “  De  Clameran 
alone  has  Madame  Fauvel  in  his  power.  Now,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  terrible  influence  he  has 
gained  over  her  ?  I  have  positive  proof  that  they  have 
not  met  since  their  early  youth  until  fifteen  months  ago,* 
and,  as  Madame  Fauvel’s  reputation  has  always  been 
above  the  reach  of  slander,  we  must  seek  in  the  past  for 
the  cause  of  her  resigned  obedience  to  his  will.” 

“  We  shall  never  discover  it,”  said  Prosper  mourn¬ 
fully. 

“  We  shall  know  it  as  soon  as  we  have  learnt  the  history 
of  De  Clameran’s  past  life.  Ah,  to-night  he  turned  as 
white  as  a  sheet  when  I  mentioned  his  brother  Gaston’s 
name.  And  then  I  remembered  that  Gaston  died 
suddenly,  while  his  brother  Louis  was  on  a  visit  to 
him.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  was  murdered  ?  ” 

“  I  think  the  men  who  tried  to  assassinate  me  would  do 
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anything.  The  robbery,  my  friend,  has  now  become  a 
secondary  affair.  It  is  easily  explained,  and,  if  that  were 
all  that  had  to  be  accounted  for,  I  would  say  to  you  ;  ‘  My 
task  is  done,  let  us  go  and  ask  the  investigating  magistrate 
for  a  warrant  of  arrest.’  ” 

Prosper  started  up  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  exclaimed .' 
“  What,  you  know  then — is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  who  gave  the  key,  and  I  know  who  told 
the  secret  word.” 

“The  key  may  have  been  M.  Fauvel’s.  But  the 
word — ” 

“  The  word,  unlucky  man,  you  gave  yourself.  You  have 
forgotten,  I  suppose.  But,  fortunately,  Nina  remembered. 
You  know  that  a  couple  of  days  before  the  robbery,  you 
took  De  Lagors  and  two  other  friends  to  sup  with  Madame 
Gipsy  ?  Nina  was  sad,  and  reproached  you  for  not  being 
more  devoted  to  her.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that.” 

“  But  do  you  remember  what  you  replied  to  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not,”  said  Prosper,  after  thinking  a  mo 
ment. 

“  Well,  I  will  tell  you  ;  you  said  :  ‘  Nina,  you  are  unjust 
in  reproaching  me  with  not  thinking  constantly  of  you, 
for  at  this  very  moment  it  is  your  dear  name  that  guards 
my  employer’s  safe.’  ” 

The  truth  suddenly  burst  upon  Prosper  like  a  thunder¬ 
clap.  He  wrung  his  hands  despairingly  and  exclaimed  : 
“  Yes,  O  yes  !  I  remember  now.” 

“  Then  you  can  easily  understand  the  rest.  One  of  the 
scoundrels  went  to  Madame  Fauvel,  and  compelled  her 
to  give  up  her  husband’s  key ;  then,  at  a  venture,  he 
placed  the  movable  buttons  on  the  name  of  Gipsy,  opened 
the  safe,  and  took  from  it  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.  And  Madame  Fauvel  must  have  been 
terribly  frightened  before  she  yielded.  The  day  after  the 
robbery  the  poor  woman  was  near  dying;  and  it -was  she 
who  at  the  greatest  risk  sent  you  the  ten  thousand 
francs.” 

“  But  who  was  the  thief,  Raoul  or  De  Clameran  ? 
What  enables  them  ;o  thus  tyrannize  over  Madame  Fauvel  ? 
And  how  does  Madeleine  come  to  be  mixed  up  in  this 
disgraceful  affair  ?  ” 

“  These  questions,  my  dear  Prosper,  I  cannot  yet  am 
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swer ;  therefore  I  postpone  going  to  see  the  magistrate. 
I  must  ask  you  to  wait  ten  clays  ;  and,  if  in  that  time  I 
cannot  discover  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  I  will  return, 
and  we  will  go  together  to  M.  Patrigent.” 

“  Are  you  then  going  away  ?  ” 

“  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  on  "the  road  to  Beaucaire.  It  was 
from  that  neighborhood  that  De  Clameran  came,  as  well 
as  Madame  Fauvel,  who  was  a  Mademoiselle  de  La  Ver- 
berie  before  her  marriage.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  both  families.” 

“I  must  go  there  to  study  them.  Neither  Raoul  nor  De 
Clameran  can  escape  during  my  absence.  The  police 
will  not  lose  sight  of  them.  But  you,  Prosper,  must  be 
prudent.  Promise  me  to  remain  a  prisoner  here  whilst  I 
am  away.” 

All  that  M.  Yerduret  asked,  Prosper  willingly  promised. 
But  he  could  not  let  him  depart  thus.  “  Will  you  not  tell 
me,  sir,”  he  asked,  “  who  you  are,  and  your  reasons  for 
coming  to  my  assistance  ?  ” 

M.  Verduret  smiled  sadly,  and  replied  :  “  I  will  tell  you 
in  the  presence  of  Nina,  on  the  day  before  your  marriage 
with  Madeleine  takes  place.” 

Once  left  t^  his  own  reflections,  Prosper  began  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  powerful  assistance  rendered  him  by  his 
friend.  Recalling  the  field  of  investigation  gone  over  by 
his  mysterious  acquaintance,  he  was  amazed  at  its  extent. 
How  many  facts  had  been  discovered  in  a  week,  and  with 
what  precision,  too,  although  he  had  stated  he  was  on 
the  wrong  track !  Verduret  had  grouped  his  evidence, 
and  reached  a  result  which  Prosper  felt  he  never  could 
have  hoped  to  have  attained  by  his  own  exertions.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  possessed  neither  M.  Verduret’s 
penetration  nor  his  subtlety,  still  less  the  art  of  exacting 
obedience,  of  creating  friends  at  every  step,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  men  and  circumstances  conduce  to  the  attainment  of 
a  common  result.  He  soon  began  to  regret  the  absence 
of  this  friend,  who  had  risen  up  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
He  missed  the  sometimes  rough  but  always  kindly  voice, 
which  had  encouraged  and  consoled  him.  He  felt  wofully 
lost  and  helpless,  not  daring  to  act  or  think  for  himselfj 
more  timid  than  a  child  when  deserted  by  its  nurse.  He 
had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  follow  the  recommendations 
ol  his  mentor.  He  remained  shut  up  at  the  Grand  Arch' 
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angel,  not  even  showing  himself  at  the  windows.  Twice 
he  had  news  of  M.  Verduret.  The  first  time  he  received 
a  letter  in  which  this  friend  said  he  had  seen  his  father, 
and  had  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  Afterwards,  Dubois, 
M.  De  Clameran’s  valet,  came  to  tell  him  that  his  “chief” 
reported  everything  as  progressing  finely.  On  the  ninth 
day  of  his  voluntary  seclusion,  Prosper  began  to  feel  restless, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  wished  to  go  for  a  walk,  think¬ 
ing  the  fresh  air  would  relieve  the  headache  which  had 
kept  him  awake  the  previous  night.  Madame  Alexandre, 
who  seemed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  M.  Yerduret’s  af¬ 
fairs,  begged  Prosper  to  remain  at  home. 

“  What  do  I  risk  by  taking  a  walk  at  this  hour,  in  a  quiet 
part  of  the  city  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  I  can  certainly  stroll  as  far 
as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  without  the  chance  of  meeting 
any  one.” 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  strictly  follow  this  programme  ; 
for,  having  reached  the  Orleans  railway  station,  he  went 
into  a  cafe  near  by,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  beer.  As  he 
sat  drinking  it,  he  glanced  at  a  daily  paper,  “  Le  Soleil,” 
and  under  the  heading  of  “  Rumors  of  the  Day,”  read 
the  following  paragraph  :  “  We  understand  that  the  niece 
of  one  of  our  most  prominent  bankers,  M.  Andre  Fauvel, 
will  be  shortly  married  to  the  Marquis  Louis  de  Clameran, 
a  Provencal  nobleman.”  This  news,  coming  upon  him  so 
unexpectedly,  proved  to  Prosper  the  justness  of  M.  Ver- 
duret’s  calculations.  Alas !  why  did  not  this  certainty 
inspire  him  with  absolute  faith  ?  Why  did  it  not  give  him 
the  courage  to  wait,  the  strength  of  mind  to  refrain  from  act¬ 
ing  on  his  own  responsibility.  Frenzied  by  distress  of 
mind,  he  already  saw  Madeleine  indissolubly  united  to  this 
villain,  and,  thinking  that  M.  Verduret  would  perhaps  ar¬ 
rive  too  late  to  be  of  use,  determined  at  all  risks  to  throw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  marriage.  He  called  for  pen 
and  paper,  and,  forgetting  that  no  situation  can  excuse 
the  mean  cowardice  of  an  anonymous  letter,  wrote  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  hand  the  following  lines  to  M.  Fauvel  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — You  consigned  your  cashier  to  prison  ;  you 
acted  rightly,  since  you  were  convinced  of  his  dishonesty 
and  faithlessness.  But,  even  if  he  stole  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  from  your  safe,  does  it  follow 
that  he  also  stole  Madam  Fauvel’s  diamonds,  apd  took 
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them  to  the  pawnbroker’s  where  they  now  are  ?  Warned 
as  you  are,  were  I  you,  I  would  not  be  the  subject  of  pub¬ 
lic  scandal,  but  I  would  watch  my  wife,  and  would  soon 
discover  that  one  should  ever  be  distrustful  of  handsome 
cousins.  Moreover,  before  signing  Mademoiselle  Made¬ 
leine’s  marriage  contract,  I  would  call  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  and  obtain  some  information  concerning  the  noble 
Marquis  de  Clameran. — A  Friend.” 

Prosper  hastened  off  to  post  his  letter.  Fearing  that  it 
would  not  reach  M.  Fauvel  in  time,  he  walked  to  one  of 
the  head  offices  in  the  Rue  Cardinal  Lemoine,  and  put  it 
into  the  letter-box.  Until  this  moment  he  had  not  doubted 
the  propriety  of  his  action.  But  now,  when  too  late,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  his  letter  falling  into  the  box,  a 
thousand  scruples  filled  his  mind.  Was  it  not  wrong  to 
act  thus  hurriedly  ?  Would  not  this  letter  interfere  with 
all  M.  Verduret’s  plans  ?  Upon  reaching  the  hotel,  his 
doubts  were  changed  into  bitter  regrets.  Joseph  Dubois 
was  waiting  for  him  ;  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  his 
chief  saying  that  his  business  was  finished,  and  that  he 
would  return  the  next  evening  at  nine  o’clock.  Prosper 
was  wretched.  He  would  have  given  all  he  had  to  recover 
the  anonymous  letter.  And  he  had  cause  for  regret.  For 
at  that  very  hour  M.  Verduret  was  taking  his  seit  in  the 
train  at  Tarascon,  and  meditating  upon  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  plan  to  be  adopted  in  pursuance  of  his  discoveries. 
For  he  had  discovered  everything. 

Adding  to  what  he  already  knew  the  story  of  an  old 
servant  of  Mademoiselle  de  La  Yerberie,  the  affidavit  of  an 
old  footman  who  had  always  lived  in  the  De  Clameran 
family,  and  the  depositions  of  the  married  couple  in  the 
service  of  De  Lagors  at  his  Vesinet  country-house,  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  sent  to  him  by  Dubois  (Fanferlot),  with  a 
good  deal  of  information  obtained  from  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  he  had  worked  up  a  complete  case,  and  could  now 
act  upon  a  chain  of  evidence  without  a  missing  link.  As 
he  had  predicted,  he  had  been  compelled  to  search  into 
the  distant  past  for  the  first  causes  of  the  crime  .of  which 
Prosper  had  been  the  victim.  The  following  is  the  drama, 
as  written  out  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  examining 
magistrate  with  the  certainty  that  it  contained  sufficient 
grounds  for  preferring  an  indictment 
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XII. 

About  six  miles  from  Tarascon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  not  far  from  Messrs.  Audibert’s  wonderful  gardens, 
stood  the  chateau  of  Clameran,  a  weather-stained,  neg 
lected,  but  massive  structure.  Here  lived,  in  1841,  the 
old  Marquis  de  Clameran  and  his  two  sons,  Gaston  and 
Louis.  The  marquis  was  an  eccentric  old  man.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  race  of  nobles,  now  almost  extinct,  whose 
watches  stopped  in  1789,  and  who  keep  the  time  of  a  past 
century.  More  attached  to  his  illusions  than  to  his  life, 
the  old  marquis  insisted  upon  considering  all  the  stirring 
events  which  had  happened  since  the  first  revolution  as  a 
series  of  deplorable  practical  jokes.  Emigrating  in  the 
suite  of  the  Count  d’Artois,  he  did  not  return  to  France 
until  1815,  with  the  allies.  He  should  have  been  thankful 
to  heaven  for  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  his  immense 
family  estates  ;  a  comparatively  small  portion,  it  is  true, 
but  still  sufficient  to  support  him  honorably.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  did  not  think  the  few  paltry  acres  worth 
thanking  heaven  for.  At  first  he  tried  every  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appointment  at  court ;  but,  finding  all  his  efforts 
fail,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  his  chateau,  which  he  did, 
after  cursing  and  pitying  his  king,  whom  he  worshipped, 
and  whom,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  regarded  as  a 
thorough  Jacobin. 

The  Marquis  de  Clameran  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  free  and  indolent  life  of  a  country  nobleman.  Pos¬ 
sessing  about  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year,  he  spent 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  borrowing  even  on  his  es¬ 
tates,  on  the  pretence  that  a  genuine  Restoration  would 
soon  take  place,  and  that  he  would  then  regain  possession 
of  all  his  properties.  Following  his  example,  his  younger 
son,  Louis,  lived  extravagantly,  and  was  always  in  pursuit 
of  adventure,  or  idling  away  his  time  in  drinking  and  gam¬ 
bling.  The  elder  son,  Gaston,  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  studied  hard,  and  read  cer¬ 
tain  papers,  and  pamphlets  surreptitiously  received,  the 
mere  titles  of  which  were  regarded  by  his  father  as  bias- 
phemous.  Altogether  the  old  marquis  was  the  happiest  of 
mortals,  eating  and  drinking  well,  hunting  a  good  deal, 
tolerated  by  the  peasants,  and  execrated  by  the  neighbor* 
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in g  townspeople,  whom  he  treated  with  contempt  and  rail¬ 
lery.  Time  never  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  excepting  in 
the  summer,  when  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  was  intensely 
hot ;  but  even  then  he  had  infallible  means  of  amusement 
ever  fresh,  though  always  the  same.  It  was  to  speak  ill 
of  his  neighbor  the  Countess  de  La  Yerberie. 

The  Countess  de  La  Verberie,  the  marquis’s  special 
aversion,  was  a  tall,  wiry  woman,  angular  in  character,  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  cold  and  arrogant  towards  her  equals, 
and  domineering  over  her  inferiors.  Like  her  noble  neigh¬ 
bor,  she  had  emigrated  with  her  husband,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  at  Lutzen,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  memory, 
not  in  the  French  ranks.  In  1815,  the  countess  also  came 
back  to  France.  But  while  the  Marquis  de  Clameran  re¬ 
turned  to  comparative  ease,  she  could  obtain  nothing  from 
royal  munificence,  but  the  small  estate  and  chateau  of  La 
Yerberie,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
francs.  The  countess  had  but  one  child — a  lovely  girl 
of  eighteen,  named  Valentine  ;  fair,  slender,  and  graceful, 
with  large,  soft  eyes,  beautiful  enough  to  make  the  stone 
saints  of  the  village  church  thrill  in  their  niches,  when  she 
knelt  piously  at  their  feet.  The  renown  of  her  great 
beauty,  carried  along  on  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Rhone, 
had  spread  far  and  wide.  Often  the  boatmen  and  the  ro¬ 
bust  drivers  urging  their  powerful  horses  along  the  tow- 
path,  would  stop  to  gaze  with  admiration  upon  Valentine, 
seated  under  some  grand  old  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  absorbed  in  a  book.  At  a  distance,  in  her  white 
dress  and  flowing  tresses,  she  seemed  to  these  honest  peo¬ 
ple  a  mysterious  spirit  from  another  world,  and  they  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  good  omen  when  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her.  All  along  between  Arles  and  Valence  she  was  spoken 
of  as  the  “  lovely  fairy  ”  of  La  Verberie. 

If  M.  de  Clameran  detested  the  countess,  Madame  de 
La  Verberie  execrated  the  marquis.  If  he  nicknamed  her 
“the  witch,”  she  retaliated  by  calling  him  “the  old  gan¬ 
der.”  And  yet  they  ought  to  have  agreed,  for  at  heart 
they  cherished  the  same  opinions,  though  viewing  them  in 
different  ways.  The  marquis  considered  himself  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  scoffed  at  everything,  and  had  an  excellent  diges¬ 
tion.  The  countess  nursed  her  old  grievances,  and  grew 
sallow  and  thin  from  rage  and  envy.  Still,  they  might 
have  spent  many  pleasant  evenings  together,  for,  after  all, 
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they  were  neighbors.  From  Clameran  could  be  seen 
Valentine’s  greyhound  running  about  the  park  of  La  Ver* 
berie  ;  from  La  Verberie  glimpses  were  had  of  the  lights 
in  the  dining-room  windows  of  Clameran.  And,  regularly 
as  these  lights  were  discerned  every  evening,  the  countess 
would  say  in  a  spiteful  tone  :  “  Ah,  now  their  orgies  are 
about  to  commence  !  ”  The  two  chateaux  were  only  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  fast-flowing  Rhone,  which  at  this  spot  was 
rather  narrow.  But  between  the  two  families  existed  a 
hatred  deeper  and  more  difficult  to  avert  than  even  the 
river’s  course.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  hatred  ?  The 
countess,  no  less  than  the  marquis,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  tell.  It  was  related  that  under  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.,  or  Louis  XIII.,  a  La  Verberie  had  seduced  a 
fair  daughter  of  the  De  Clamerans.  The  misdeed  in 
question  led  to  a  duel  ;  swords  flashed  in  the  sunlight, 
and  blood  stained  the  fresh  green  grass.  This  ground¬ 
work  of  facts  had  been  highly  embellished  by  fiction; 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  it  became  a 
long  tragic  history  of  perfidy,  murder,  and  rapine,  preclud¬ 
ing  any  intercourse  between  the  two  families. 

The  usual  result  followed,  as  it  always  does  in  real  life, 
and  often  in  romances,  which,  however  exaggerated  they 
may  be,  generally  preserve  a  reflection  of  the  truth  which 
inspires  them.  Gaston  met  Valentine  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Valentine 
saw  Gaston,  and  from  that  moment  his  image  filled  her 
heart.  But  so  many  obstacles  separated  them !  For 
more  than  a  year  they  both  religiously  guarded  their  secret, 
buried  like  a  treasure  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts. 
This  year  of  charming,  dangerous  reveries  decided  their 
fate.  To  the  sweetness  of  their  first  impressions  a  more 
tender  sentiment  succeeded  ;  then  came  love,  each  of  them 
endowing  the  other  with  superhuman  qualities  and  ideal 
perfections.  Deep,  sincere  passion  expands  only  in  soli 
tude ;  in  the  impure  air  of  a  city  it  fades  and  dies,  like  the 
hardy  plants  of  the  south,  which  lose  their  color  and 
perfume  when  transplanted  into  our  hot-houses.  Gaston 
and  Valentine  had  only  seen  each  other  once,  but  seeing 
was  to  love  ;  and,  as  the  time  passed,  their  love  grew 
stronger,  until  at  last  the  fatality  which  had  presided  over 
their  first  meeting  brought  them  once  more  together 
They  chanced  to  be  visiting  at  the  same  time  the  old 
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Duchess  d’Arlange,  who  had  recently  returned  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  dispose  of  her  remaining  property.  They 
spoke  to  each  other,  and  like  old  friends,  surprised  to  find 
that  they  entertained  the  same  thoughts  and  echoed  the 
same  memories.  Again  they  were  separated  for  months. 
But  ere  long,  as  if  by  accident,  both  chanced  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  a  certain  hour,  when 
they  would  sit  and  gaze  across  the  river  at  each  other. 
Finally,  one  mild  May  evening,  when  Madame  de  La  Ver- 
berie  had  gone  to  Beaucaire,  Gaston  ventured  into  the 
park,  and  presented  himself  before  Valentine.  She  was 
neither  surprised  nor  indignant.  Genuine  innocence  dis¬ 
plays  none  of  the  startled  modesty  assumed  by  its  con¬ 
ventional  counterfeit.  It  never  occurred  to  Valentine  to 
bid  Gaston  to  leave  her.  She  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and 
strolled  up  and  down  the  grand  old  avenue  of  oaks  with 
him.  They  did  not  say  they  loved  each  other,  they  felt  it ; 
but  they  did  say  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  their  love 
was  hopeless.  They  well  knew  that  the  inveterate  family 
feud  could  never  be  overcome,  and  that  the  attempt  would 
be  mere  folly.  They  swore  never,  never  to  forget  each 
other,  and  mournfully  resolved  never  to  meet  again,  ex¬ 
cepting  just  once  more  ! 

Alas !  Valentine  was  not  without  excuse.  Possessed 
of  a  timid,  loving  heart,  her  expansive  affection  had  always 
been  repressed  and  chilled  by  a  harsh  mother.  Never 
had  there  been  one  of  those  long  private  talks  between  the 
Countess  de  La  Verberie  and  Valentine  which  enable  a 
good  mother  to  read  her  daughter’s  heart  like  an  open 
book.  Madame  de  La  Verberie  concerned  herself  only 
with  her  daughter’s  beauty.  She  was  wont  to  think : 
“  Next  winter  I  will  borrow  enough  to  take  the  child  to 
Paris,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  her  handsome  looks  do 
not  win  her  a  rich  husband  and  release  me  from  this 
wretched  state  of  poverty.”  She  considered  this  loving 
her  daughter  !  The  second  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  not 
the  last.  Gaston  dared  not  trust  a  boatman,  so  that  he 
had  to  walk  a  league  in  order  to  cross  the  bridge.  He 
thought  it  would  be  shorter  work  to  swim  the  river ;  but 
he  could  not  swim  well,  and  to  cross  the  Rhone  where  it 
ran  so  rapidly  was  a  rash  proceeding  even  for  the  most 
skilful  swimmer. 

However,  he  practised  privately,  and  to  such  good  pur* 
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pose  that  one  evening  Valentine  was  startled  by  seeing 
him  rise  out  of  the  water  at  her  feet.  She  made  him 
promise  never  to  attempt  this  exploit  a-gain.  Still  he  re¬ 
peated  the  feat  and  the  promise  the  next  and  every  suc¬ 
cessive  evening.  As  Valentine  was  always  imagining  he 
was  being  drowned  in  the  furious  current,  they  agreed  up¬ 
on  a  signal  to  relieve  her  anxiety.  At  the  moment  of 
starting,  Gaston  would  place  a  light  in  his  window  at 
Clameran,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  be  at  his 
idol’s  feet. 

What  were  the  projects  and  hopes  of  the  lovers  ?  Alas  ! 
they  had  no  projects,  and  they  hoped  for  nothing.  Blindly, 
thoughtlessly,  almost  fearlessly,  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  dangerous  happiness  of  a  daily  meeting.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  storm  that  threatened  to  burst  over  their  heads, 
they  revelled  in  their  present  happiness.  Is  it  not  like 
this  with  every  sincere  passion  ?  Love  subsists  upon  it¬ 
self  and  in  itself ;  and  the  very  things  which  ought  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it,  absence  and  obstacles,  only  cause  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is  exclusive  and  troubled  neither  with 
the  past  or  the  future ;  it  sees  and  cares  for  nothing  be¬ 
yond  its  present  enjoyment.  Moreover,  Valentine  and 
Gaston  believed  every  one  ignorant  of  their  secret.  They 
had  always  been  so  exceedingly  cautious  !  they  had  kept 
such  a  strict  watch  !  They  flattered  themselves  that  their 
conduct  had  been  a  masterpiece  of  dissimulation  and 
prudence.  Valentine  had  fixed  upon  a  time  for  their 
meetings  when  she  was  certain  her  mother  would  not  miss 
her.  Gaston  had  never  confided  his  secret  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  his  brother  Louis.  They  never  mentioned 
each  other’s  name.  They  denied  themselves  a  last  sweet 
word,  a  final  kiss,  when  they  felt  these  would  be  attended 
with  danger.  Poor  blind  lovers  !  As  if  anything  could 
be  concealed  from  the  idle  curiosity  of  country  gossips  ; 
from  the  slanderous  spirits  ever  on  the  look-out  for  some 
new  bit  of  scandal,  on  which  they  improve  and  eagerly 
spread  far  and  near.  They  believed  their  secret  well  kept, 
whereas  it  had  long  since  been  a  matter  of  public  notori¬ 
ety  ;  the  story  of  their  love,  the  particulars  of  their  meet¬ 
ings,  were  topics  of  conversation  throughout  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Sometimes  at  dusk  they  would  see  a  boat  gliding 
through  the  water,  close  to  the  shore,  and  would  say  to 
each  other,  “  It  is  a  belated  fisherman  returning  home/’ 
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They  were  mistaken.  On  board  the  boat  were  spies, 
who,  delighted  at  having  discovered  them,  hastened  to  re¬ 
port,  with  a  number  of  false  details,  the  result  of  their 
shameful  expedition. 

One  dreary  November  evening,  Gaston  was  awakened 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  Rhone  was  so  swollen  by 
heavy  rains  that  an  inundation  was  daily  expected.  To 
attempt  to  swim  across  this  impetuous  torrent,  would  be 
tempting  Providence.  Gaston  therefore  went  to  Tarascon, 
intending  to  cross  the  bridge  there,  and  to  walk  along  the 
bank  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting  at  La  Verberie,  where 
Valentine  expected  him  at  eleven  o’clock.  Whenever 
Gaston  went  to  Tarascon,  he  dined  with  a  relative  living 
there ;  but  on  this  occasion  a  strange  fatality  led  him  to 
accompany  a  friend  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Emperors. 
After  dinner,  instead  of  going  to  the  Cafe  Simon,  their 
usual  resort,  they  went  to  the  little  cafe  facing  the  open 
space  where  the  fairs  are  held.  They  found  the  smal2 
apartment  crowded  with  young  men  of  the  town.  Gaston 
and  his  friend  called  for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  commenced 
a  game  at  billiards.  After  they  had  been  playing  for  a 
short  time,  Gaston’s  attention  was  attracted  by  peals  of 
forced  laughter  from  a  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
From  this  moment,  with  his  attention  taken  up  by  this  con¬ 
tinued  laughter,  of  which  he  believed  himself  the  object, 
he  knocked  the  balls  about  recklessly.  His  conduct  sur¬ 
prised  his  friend,  who  remarked  to  him  :  “  Why,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  You  are  missing  the  simplest  strokes.” 

“  It  is  nothing.” 

The  game  continued  a  little  while  longer,  when  Gaston 
suddenly  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and,  throwing  down 
his  cue,  strode  towards  the  table  which  was  occupied  by 
five  young  men,  playing  dominoes  and  drinking  mulled 
wine.  He  addressed  the  elder  of  the  group,  a  handsome 
man  of  twenty-six,  with  large  bright  eyes,  and  a  fierce  black 
mustache,  named  Jules  Lazet.  “Repeat,  if  you  dare,” 
he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion,  “  the  remark 
you  just  now  made  1  ” 

“Who  would  prevent  me?”  asked  Lazet  calmly.  “I 
said,  and  I  repeat,  that  a  nobleman’s  daughter  is  no  better 
than  a  workman’s  daughter ;  that  virtue  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  accompany  a  title.” 

“  You  mentioned  a  particular  name  1  ” 
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Lazet  rose  from  his  chair  as  if  he  knew  his  answer  would 
exasperate  Gaston,  and  that  from  words  they  would  come 
to  blows.  “I  did,”  he  said,  with  an  insolent  smile.  “I 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  pretty  little  fairy  of  La  Verbe- 
rie.” 

At  this  all  the  young  men,  and  even  a  couple  of  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  who  were  dining  at  the  cafe,  rose  and 
surrounded  the  two  disputants.  The  provoking  looks,  the 
murmurs,  the  shouts,  which  were  directed  towards  Gaston 
as  he  walked  up  to  Lazet,  convinced  him  that  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies.  The  wickedness  and  the  evil  tongue 
of  the  old  marquis  were  bearing  their  fruit.  Rancor  fer¬ 
ments  quickly  and  fiercely  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the 
people  of  Provence.  But  Gaston  de  Clameran  was  not  a 
man  to  withdraw,  even  if  his  foes  were  a  hundred,  instead 
of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

“  No  one  but  a  coward,”  he  said,  in  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  which  the  pervading  silence  rendered  almost  start¬ 
ling  ;  “  no  one  but  a  contemptible  coward  would  be  base 
enough  to  calumniate  a  young  girl  who  has  neither  father 
nor  brother  to  defend  her  honor.” 

“  If  she  has  no  father  or  brother,”  sneered  Lazet,  “  she 
has  her  lovers,  and  that  suffices.” 

The  insulting  words,  “  her  lovers,”  enraged  Gaston  be¬ 
yond  control ;  he  struck  Lazet  violently  in  the  face.  Every 
one  in  the  cafe  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 
Lazet's  violence  of  character,  his  herculean  strength  and 
undaunted  courage,  were  well  known.  He  sprang  over 
the  table  that  separated  him  from  Gaston,  and  seized  him 
by  the  throat.  Then  arose  a  scene  of  excitement  and  con¬ 
fusion.  De  Clameran's  friend,  attempting  to  assist  him, 
was  knocked  down  with  billiard-cues,  and  kicked  under  a 
table.  Equally  strong  and  agile,  Gaston  and  Lazet  strug¬ 
gled  for  some  minutes  without  either  gaining  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Lazet,  as  loyal  as  he  was  courageous,  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  assistance  from  his  friends.  He  continually  called 
out :  “  Keep  away  ;  let  me  fight  it  out  alone  !  ” 

But  the  others  were  too  excited  to  remain  inactive  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  scene.  “  A  blanket,  quick  !  ”  cried  one  of 
them  ;  “  a  blanket  to  toss  the  marquis  !  ” 

Five  or  six  young  men  now  rushed  upon  Gaston,  and 
separated  him  from  Lazet.  Some  tried  to  throw  him  down, 
others  to  trip  him  up.  He  defended  himself  with  the  en- 
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ergy  of  despair,  exhibiting  in  his  furious  struggles  a 
strength  of  which  no  one  would  have  thought  him  capa¬ 
ble.  He  struck  right  and  left  as  he  showered  fierce  epi¬ 
thets  upon  his  adversaries  who  were  twelve  against  one. 
He  was  endeavoring  to  get  round  the  billiard-table  so  as 
to  be  near  the  door,  and  had  almost  succeeded,  when  an 
exultant  cry  arose  :  “  Here  is  the  blanket !  ” 

Put  him  in  the  blanket — the  little  fairy’s  lover !  ” 

Gaston  heard  these  cries.  He  saw  himself  overcome, 
and  suffering  an  ignoble  outrage  at  the  hands  of  these  en¬ 
raged  men.  By  a  dexterous  movement  he  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  the  grasp  of  the  three  who  were  holding  him, 
and  felled  a  fourth  to  the  ground.  His  arms  were  free  ; 
but  all  his  enemies  returned  to  the  charge.  Then  he 
seemed  to  lose  his  head,  and  seizing  a  knife  which  lay  on 
the  table  where  the  commercial  travellers  had  been  din¬ 
ing,  he  plunged  it  twice  into  the  breast  of  the  first  man 
who  rushed  upon  him.  This  unfortunate  man  was  Jules 
Lazet.  He  dropped  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  second 
of  silent  horror.  Then  four  or  five  of  the  young  men 
rushed  forward  to  raise  Lazet.  The  landlady  ran  about 
wringing  her  hands,  and  screaming  with  fright.  Some  of 
the  younger  assailants  rushed  into  the  streets  shouting : 
“  Murder  !  Murder  !  ”  But  all  the  others  turned  upon 
Gaston  with  cries  of  vengeance.  He  felt  that  he  was  lost. 
His  enemies  seized  the  first  objects  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon  and  he  received  several  wounds.  He  jumped 
upon  the  billiard-table,  and  making  a  rapid  spring,  dashed 
at  the  large  window  of  the  cafe.  He  was  fearfully  cut  by 
the  broken  glass  and  splinters,  but  he  passed  through. 

Gaston  was  outside,  but  he  was  not  yet  saved.  Aston¬ 
ished  and  disconcerted  at  his  desperate  feat,  his  assailants 
for  a  moment  were  stupefied  ;  but  recovering  their  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  they  started  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  weather 
was  bad,  the  ground  wet  and  muddy,  and  heavy  black 
clouds  were  rolling  westward  ;  but  the  night  was  not  dark. 
Gaston  ran  on  from  tree  to  tree,  making  frequent  turnings, 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded  and  seized, 
and  asking  himself  what  course  he  should  take.  Finally 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  reach  Clameran.  With  in¬ 
credible  rapidity  he  darted  diagonally  across  the  open 
space,  in  the  direction  of  the  embankment  which  protects 
the  valley  of  Tarascon  from  inundations.  Unfortunately, 


upon  reaching  this  embankment,  planted  with  magnificent 
trees,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  charming  promenades 
of  Provence,  Gaston  forgot  that  the  entrance  was  partially 
closed  by  three  posts,  such  as  are  always  placed  before 
walks  intended  for  foot-passengers  only,  and  rushed  against 
one  of  them  with  such  violence  that  he  was  thrown  back 
and  badly  bruised.  He  quickly  sprang  up  ;  but  his  pursu¬ 
ers  were  upon  him.  This  time  he  could  expect  no  mercy. 
The  infuriated  men  at  his  heels  yelled  that  fearful  cry, 
whicn  in  the  evil  days  of  lawless  bloodshed  had  often 
echoed  in  that  valley  :  “  To  the  Rhone  with  him  !  To 
the  Rhone  with  the  marquis  !  ” 

His  reason  had  abandoned  him ;  he  nq  longer  knew 
what  he  did.  His  forehead  was  cut,  and  the  blood  trickled 
from  the  wound  into  his  eyes,  and  blinded  him.  He  must 
escape,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  had  tightly  clasped  the 
bloody  knife  with  which  he  had  stabbed  Lazet.  He  struck 
his  nearest  foe ;  the  man  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
groan.  This  blow  gained  him  a  moment’s  respite,  which 
gave  him  time  to  pass  between  the  posts,  and  rush  along 
the  embankment.  Two  men  remained  kneeling  over  their 
wounded  companion,  and  five  others  resumed  the  pursuit. 
But  Gaston  ran  fast,  for  the  horror  of  his  situation  tripled 
his  energy;  excitement  deadened  the  pain  of  his  wounds ; 
with  elbows  kept  tight  to  his  sides,  and  holding  his  breath, 
he  went  along  at  such  a  speed  that  he  soon  distanced  his 
pursuers ;  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  became  gradually 
more  indistinct,  and  finally  ceased.  Gaston  ran  on  for 
another  mile,  across  fields  and  through  hedges;  fences 
and  ditches  were  leaped  without  effort,  and  only  when  he 
knew  he  was  safe  from  capture  he  sank  down  at  the  foot 
'of  a  tree  to  rest.  This  terrible  scene  had  taken  place  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Only  forty  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  Gaston  and  his  friend  entered  the  cafe.  But  during 
this  short  time  how  much  had  happened  !  These  forty 
minutes  had  given  him  more  cause  for  sorrow  and  remorse 
than  the  whole  of  his  previous  life  put  together.  En¬ 
tering  this  cafe  with  head  erect  and  a  happy  heart,  en¬ 
joying  present  existence,  and  looking  forward  to  a  yet  bet¬ 
ter  future,  he  left  it  ruined  ;  for  he  was  a  murderer  !  He 
had  killed  a  man,  and  still  convulsively  held  the  murder¬ 
ous  instrument ;  he  cast  it  from  him  with  horror.  He  tried 
to  account  for  the  dreadful  circumstances  which  had  just 
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taken  place ;  as  if  it  were  of  any  importance  to  a  man  ly, 
mg  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  to  know  which  stone  had 
slipped,  and  precipitated  him  from  the  summit.  Still,  if 
he  alone  had  been  lost !  But  Valentine  was  dragged  down 
with  him  ;  her  reputation  was  gone.  And  it  was  his  want 
of  self-command  which  had  cast  to  the  winds  this  honor, 
confided  to  his  keeping,  and  which  he  held  far  dearer  than 
his  own. 

But  he  could  not  remain  here  bewailing  his  misfortune. 
The  authorities  must  soon  be  on  his  track.  They  would 
certainly  go  to  the  chateau  of  Clameran  to  seek  him ;  and 
before  leaving  home,  perhaps  forever,  he  wished  to  say 
good-by  to  his  father,  and  once  more  press  Valentine  to 
his  heart.  He  started  to  walk,  but  with  great  pain,  for 
the  reaction  had  come,  and  his  nerves  and  muscles,  so  vio¬ 
lently  strained,  had  now  began  to  relax;  the  intense  heat 
caused  by  his  struggling  and  fast  running  was  replaced  by 
a  cold  perspiration,  aching  limbs,  and  chattering  teeth. 
His  hip  and  shoulder  pained  him  almost  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  The  cut  on  his  forehead  had  almost  stopped  bleed¬ 
ing,  but  the  coagulated  blood  round  his  eyes  nearly  blinded 
him.  After  a  painful  walk  he  reached  home  at  ten  o’clock. 
The  old  valet  who  admitted  him  started  back  terrified. 

“  Good  heavens,  sir  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  said  Gaston  in  the  brief,  compressed  tone 
always  inspired  by  imminent  danger  ;  “  silence  !  Where 
is  my  father  ?  ” 

“  The  marquis  is  in  his  room  with  M.  Louis.  He  has 
had  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  and  cannot  put  his  foot 
to  the  ground ;  but  you,  sir — ” 

Gaston  did  not  stop  to  listen  further.  He  hurried  to 
his  father’s  room.  The  old  marquis,  who  was  playing 
backgammon  with  Louis,  dropped  his  dice-box  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  eldest  son  stand¬ 
ing  before  him  covered  with  blood.  “  What  is  the  matter  ? 
what  have  you  been  doing,  Gaston  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  have  come  to  embrace  you  for  the  last  time,  father, 
and  to  ask  for  assistance  to  escape  abroad.” 

“  You  wish  to  fly  ?  ” 

“  I  must,  father,  and  instantly ;  I  am  pursued,  the  gen¬ 
darmes  may  be  here  at  any  moment.  I  have  killed  two 
men.” 

The  marquisjwas  so  shocked  that  he  forgot  the  gout*  and 
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attempted  to  rise  ;  a  violent  twinge  made  him  drop  back 
into  his  chair. 

“  Where  ?  When  ?  ”  he  gasped. 

“At  Tarascon,  in  a  cafd,  an  hour  ago;  fifteen  men  at¬ 
tacked  me,  and  I  seized  a  knife  to  defend  myself.” 

“The  old  tricks  of  ’93,”  said  the  marquis.  “  Did  they 
insult  you,  Gaston  ?  ” 

“  They  insulted  in  my  presence  the  name  of  a  noble 
young  girl.” 

“And  you  punished  the  rascals  ?  By  heaven  !  you  did 
well.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  nobleman  allowing  insolent 
puppies  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  lady  of  quality  in  his 
presence  ?  But  who  was  the  lady  you  defended  ?  ” 

“Mademoiselle  Valentine  de  La  Verberie.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  marquis,  “  what !  the  daughter  of 
that  old  witch!  Those  accursed  La  Verberies  have  al¬ 
ways  brought  misfortune  upon  us.”  He  certainly  abomi¬ 
nated  the  countess  ;  but  his  respect  for  her  noble  blood  was 
greater  than  his  resentment  towards  her  individuality,  and 
he  added;  “  Nevertheless,  Gaston,  you  did  your  duty.” 

Meanwhile,  the  curiosity  of  Jean,  the  marquis’s  old  valet, 
made  him  venture  to  open  the  door,  and  ask  :  “  Did  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Marquis  ring?” 

“No,  you  rascal,”  answered  M.  de  Clameran,  “you 
know  very  well  I  did  not.  But  now  you  are  here,  be  use¬ 
ful.  Quickly  bring  some  clothes  for  M.  Gaston,  some 
clean  linen,  and  some  warm  water  :  everything  necessary 
to  dress  his  wounds.” 

These  orders  were  promptly  executed,  and  Gaston  found 
he  was  not  so  badly  hurt  as  he  had  thought.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  deep  stab  in  his  left  shoulder,  his  wounds 
were  not  serious.  After  receiving  all  the  attentions  which 
his  condition  required,  Gaston  felt  like  a  new  man,  ready 
to  brave  any  peril.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  redoubled  en¬ 
ergy.  The  marquis  made  a  sign  to  the  servants  to  leave 
the  room.  “  Do  you  still  think  you  ought  to  leave  France  ?  ” 
he  asked  Gaston. 

“  Yes,  father.” 

“  My  brother  ought  not  to  hesitate,”  interposed  Louis  ; 
“  he  will  be  arrested  here,  thrown  into  prison,  villified  in 
court,  and — who  knows  ?  ” 

“  We  all  know  well  enough  that  he  will  be  convicted,” 
grumbled  the  old  marquis.  “These  are  the  benefits  of 
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the  immortal  revolution,  as  it  is  called.  Ah,  in  my  young 
days  we  three  would  have  taken  our  swords,  jumped  on 
our  horses,  and,  dashing  into  Tarascon,  would  soon  have — 
But  to-day  we  have  to  run  away.” 

“  There  is  no  time  to  lose,”  observed  Louis. 

“  True,”  said  the  marquis,  “but  to  fly,  to  go  abroad, 
one  must  have  money ;  and  I  have  none  by  me  to  give  to 
him.” 

“  Father  !  ” 

“  No,  I  have  none.  Ah,  what  a  prodigal  old  fool  I  have 
been  !  Have  I  even  a  hundred  louis  ?  ” 

Then  he  told  Louis  to  open  the  secretary.  The  drawer 
in  which  the  money  was  kept  contained  only  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  francs  in  gold. 

“  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  francs,”  cried  the  marquis  ; 
“  it  is  not  enough.  The  eldest  son  of  our  house  cannot 
fly  the  country  with  this  paltry  sum.” 

He  sat  lost  in  reflection.  Suddenly  his  brow  cleared, 
and  he  told  Louis  to  open  a  secret  drawer  in  the  secretary, 
and  bring  him  a  small  casket.  Then  the  marquis  took 
from  his  neck  a  black  ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  the 
key  of  the  casket.  His  sons  observed  with  what  deep 
emotion  he  unlocked  it,  and  slowly  took  out  a  necklace,  a 
cross,  several  rings,  and  various  other  jewels.  His  count¬ 
enance  assumed  a  solemn  expression.  “  Gaston,  my  dear 
son,”  he  said,  “  at  a  time  like  this  your  life  may  depend 
upon  bought  assistance  ;  money  is  power.” 

“  I  am  young,  father,  and  have  courage.” 

“Listen  to  me.  These  jewels  belonged  to  your  sainted 
mother,  a  noble  woman,  who  is  now  in  heaven  watching 
over  us.  They  have  never  left  me.  During  my  days  of 
misery  and  want,  when  I  was  compelled  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  teaching  music  in  London,  I  piously  treasured 
them.  I  never  thought  of  selling  them  ;  and  to  pawn  them, 
in  the  hour  of  direst  need,  would  have  seemed  to  me  a 
sacrilege.  But  now,  take  them,  my  son,  and  sell  them ; 
they  will  fetch  twenty  thousand  francs.” 

“  No,  my  father,  no,  I  cannot  take  them  !  ” 

“  You  must,  Gaston.  If  your  mother  were  on  earth,  she 
would  tell  you  to  take  them,  as  I  do  now.  I  command 
you  to  take  and  use  them.  The  safety,  the  honor,  of  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  De  Clameran  must  not  be  imperilled 
for  want  of  a  little  gold.” 
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With  tearful  eyes,  Gaston  sank  on  his  knees,  and,  carry¬ 
ing  his  father’s  hand  to  his  lips,  murmured  :  “  Thanks, 
father,  thanks  !  In  my  heedless,  ungrateful  presumption 
I  have  hitherto  misjudged  you.  I  did  not  know  your  no¬ 
ble  character.  Forgive  me.  I  accept,  yes,  I  accept  these 
jewels  worn  by  my  dear  mother;  but  I  take  them  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  confided  to  my  honor,  and  for  which  I 
will  some  day  account  to  you.” 

In  their  emotion,  the  marquis  and  Gaston  forgot  the 
threatened  danger.  But  Louis  was  not  touched  by  the  af¬ 
fecting  scene.  “  Time  presses,”  he  said  :  “you  had  better 
hasten.” 

“  He  is  right,”  cried  the  marquis  ;  “  go,  Gaston,  go,  my 
son  ;  and  heaven  protect  the  heir  of  the  De  Clamerans  !  ” 

Gaston  slowly  got  up,  and  said  with  an  embarrassed  air ; 
“  Before  leaving  you,  father,  I  must  fulfil  a  sacred  duty. 
I  have  not  told  you  everything.  I  love  Valentine,  the  young 
girl  whose  honor  I  defended  this  evening.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  the  marquis,  thunderstruck,  “  oh,  oh  !  ” 

“  And  I  entreat  you,  father,  to  ask  Madame  de  La  Ver- 
berie  for  her  daughter’s  hand.  Valetine  will  gladly  join 
me  abroad,  and  share  my  exile.” 

Gaston  stopped,  frightened  at  the  effect  of  his  words. 
The  old  marquis  had  become  crimson,  or  rather  purple,  as 
if  struck  by  apoplexy. 

“  Preposterous  !  ”  he  gasped.  “  Impossible  !  Perfect 
folly  !  ” 

“I  love  her,  father,  and  have  promised  her  never  to 
marry  another.” 

“  Then  you  will  remain  a  bachelor.” 

“  I  shall  marry  her  1  ”  cried  Gaston  excitedly.  if  I  shall 
marry  her  because  I  have  sworn  I  would,  and  I  will  not 
be  so  base  as  to  desert  her.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ” 

“  I  tell  you  Mademoiselle  de  La  Verberie  must  and 
shall  be  my  wife.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  draw  back. 
Even  if  I  no  longer  loved  her,  I  would  still  marry  her,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  given  herself  to  me  ;  because,  can’t  you  un¬ 
derstand,  what  was  said  at  the  cafd  to-night  was  true  : 
Valentine  is  my  mistress.” 

Gaston’s  confession,  forced  from  him  by  circumstances, 
produced  a  very  different  impression  from  that  which  he 
had  expected.  The  enraged  marquis  instantly  became 
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cool,  and  his  mind  seemed  relieved  of  an  immense  weight 
A  wicked  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  as  he  replied  :  “  Ah,  ha  ! 
she  yielded  to  your  entreaties,  did  she  ?  Heavens  !  I  am 
delighted.  I  congratulate  you,  Gaston  ;  they  say  she  is 
charming,  the  little  wench.’5 

“  Sir  !  ”  interrupted  Gaston  indignantly  ;  “  I  have  told 
you  that  I  love  her,  and  have  promised  to  marry  her.  You 
seem  to  forget.” 

“  Ta,  ta,  ta  !  ”  cried  the  marquis,  “  your  scruples  are  ab¬ 
surd.  You  know  full  well  that  one  of  her  ancestors  led 
one  of  our  girls  astray.  Now  we  are  quits  !  And  so  she 
is  your  mistress — ” 

“I  swear  by  my  mother’s  memory  that  Valentine  shall 
be  my  wife  !  ” 

“  Do  you  dare  assume  that  tone  towards  me  ?  ”  cried  the 
exasperated  marquis.  “  Never,  understand  me  clearly, 
never  will  I  give  my  consent.  You  know  how  dear  to  me 
is  the  honor  of  our  house.  Well,  I  would  rather  see  you 
tried  for  murder,  and  even  condemned,  than  married  to 
this  hussey  !  ” 

This  last  word  was  too  much  for  Gaston.  “  Then  your 
wish  shall  be  gratified,  sir.  I  will  remain  here,  and  be  ar¬ 
rested.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  !  What  is  life  to 
me  without  the  hope  of  Valentine  ?  Take  back  these  jew¬ 
els  ;  they  are  useless  now.” 

A  terrible  scene  would  have  ensued  between  the  father 
and  son  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  a  domestic  who 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  excitedly  exclaimed  :  “  The 
gendarmes  !  here  are  the  gendarmes  !  ” 

At  this  news  the  old  marquis  started  up,  and  seemed  to 
forget  his  gout,  which  had  yielded  to  more  violent  emo= 
tions.  “  Gendarmes  !  ”  he  cried,  “  in  my  house,  at  Cla- 
meran  !  They  shall  pay  dear  for  their  insolence  !  You  will 
help  me,  will  you  not,  my  men  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  the  servants.  “Down  with  the 
gendarmes  !  down  with  them  !  ” 

Fortunately,  Louis,  during  all  this  excitement,  preserved 
Ms  presence  of  mind.  “To  resist  would  be  folly,”  he 
said.  “  Even  if  we  repulsed  the  gendarmes  to-night,  they 
would  return  to-morrow  with  re-enforcements.” 

“Louis  is  right,”  said  the  marquis  bitterly.  “  Might  is 
right,  as  they  said  in  ’93.  The  gendarmes  are  all  power 
ful.  Do  they  not  even  have  the  impertinence  to  come  up 
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to  me  while  I  am  out  shooting,  and  ask  to  see  my  license  ? 
— I,  a  De  Clameran,  show  a  license  !  ” 

“  Where  are  they  ?  ”  asked  Louis  of  the  servants. 

“At  the  outer  gate,”  answered  La  Verdure,  one  of  the 
grooms.  “  Do  you  not  hear  the  noise  they  are  making 
with  their  sabres,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Then  Gaston  must  escape  by  the  garden  door.” 

“  It  is  guarded,  sir,”  said  La  Verdure  in  despair,  “  and 
the  little  gate  in  the  park  also.  There  seems  to  be  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  them.  They  are  even  stationed  along  the  park . 
walls.” 

This  was  only  too  true.  The  rumor  of  Lazet’s  death 
had  spread  like  wild-fire  throughout  the  town  of  Tarascon, 
and  everybody  was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Not  only  the 
mounted  gendarmes,  but  a  platoon  of  hussars  from  the  gar¬ 
rison,  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer.  And  at 
least  twenty  young  men  of  the  town  guided  them. 

“Then,”  said  the  marquis,  “we  are  surrounded?  ” 

“  Not  a  single  chance  of  escape,”  groaned  Jean. 

“  We  shall  see  about  that !  ”  cried  the  marquis.  “  Ah, 
we  are  not  the  strongest,  but  we  can  be  the  most  artful. 
Attention  !  Louis,  my  son,  you  and  La  Verdure  go  down 
to  the  stables,  and  mount  the  fastest  horses  ;  then  as  quietly 
as  possible  station  yourselves,  you,  Louis,  at  the  park  gate, 
and  you,  La  Verdure,  at  the  outer  gate.  You  others,  go 
and  post  yourselves  at  either  of  the  gates.  Upon  the  sig¬ 
nal  I  shall  give  by  firing  off  a  pistol,  let  both  gates  be  in¬ 
stantly  opened.  Louis  and  La  Verdure  must  spur  on  their 
horses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  pass  through  the  gen¬ 
darmes,  who  are  sure  to  follow  in  pursuit.” 

“  I  will  make  them  run,”  said  La  Verdure. 

“  Listen.  During  this  time,  Gaston,  aided  by  Jean,  will 
scale  the  park  wall,  and  hasten  along  the  river-bank  to  the 
cabin  of  Pilorel,  the  fisherman.  He  is  an  old  sailor,  and 
devoted  to  our  house.  He  will  take  Gaston  in  his  boat  ; 
and,  when  they  are  once  on  the  Rhone,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  save  heaven.  Now  go,  all  of  you  :  do  as  I 
have  said.” 

Left  alone  with  his  son,  the  old  marquis  slipped  the  jew¬ 
els  into  a  silk  purse,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  towards 
Gaston  said,  in  broken  accents  :  “  Come  here,  my  son, 
and  let  me  bless  you.”  Gaston  hesitated.  “  Come,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  old  man,  “  I  must  embrace  vou  for  the  last  time r 
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I  may  never  see  you  again.  Save  yourself,  save  your 
name,  Gaston,  and  then — you  know  how  I  love  you.  Take 
back  these  jewels — ” 

For  an  instant  father  and  son  clung  to  each  other,  over¬ 
powered  by  emotion.  But  the  continued  noise  at  the 
gate  now  reached  their  ears.  “  We  must  part !  ”  said  M. 
de  Clameran.  And,  taking  a  pair  of  small  pistols,  he 
handed  them  to  his  son,  and  added  with  averted  eyes  : 
“  You  must  not  be  captured  alive,  Gaston  !  ” 

Unfortunately  Gaston  did  not  immediately  hasten  to  the 
park  wall.  He  yearned  more  than  ever  to  see  Valentine, 
and  he  perceived  a  possibility  of  being  able  to  bid  her 
farewell.  He  could  persuade  Pilorel  to  stop  the  boat  when 
they  reached  the  park  of  La  Verberie.  He  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  the  few  minutes  respite  that  destiny  had  allowed 
him  in  going  to  his  room  and  placing  in  the  window  the 
signal  that  would  tell  Valentine  he  was  coming  ;  and  even 
waited  for  an  answering  light. 

“Come,  M.  Gaston,”  entreated  old  Jean,  who  could  not 
understand  this  strange  conduct.  “  For  heaven’s  sake 
make  haste  !  your  life  is  at  stake  !  ” 

At  last  he  came  running  down  the  stairs,  and  had  just 
reached  the  hall  when  a  pistol-shot,  the  signal  given  by 
the  marquis,  resounded  through  the  house.  The  swinging 
open  of  the  large  gate,  the  rattling  of  the  sabres  of  the 
gendarmes,  the  furious  galloping  of  many  horses,  and  a 
chorus  of  loud  shouts  and  angry  oaths,  were  next  heard. 
Leaning  against  the  window  of  his  room,  his  brow  covered 
with  perspiration,  the  Marquis  de  Clameran  breathlessly 
awaited  the  issue  of  this  expedient,  upon  which  depended 
the  life  of  his  eldest  son.  His  measures  were  excellent. 
As  he  had  planned,  Louis  and  La  Verdure  managed  to  dash 
out  through  the  gates,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  each  one  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  mounted  men.  Their 
horses  flew  like  arrows,  and  kept  far  ahead  of  the  pur¬ 
suers.  Gaston  was  as  good  as  saved,  when  fate,  but  was 
it  only  fate, .interfered  ?  Suddenly  Louis’s  horse  stumbled, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  rider  under  him.  Immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  the  gendarmes,  M.  de  Clameran’s 
second  son  was  easily  recognized. 

“  He  is  not  the  murderer  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  young  men 
of  the  town.  “  Let  us  hurry  back,  they  are  trying  to  de¬ 
ceive  us !  ” 
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They  returned  just  in  time  to  see,  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  moon  peeping  from  behind  a  cloud,  Gaston  climbing 
the  wall. 

“  There  is  our  man  !  ”  exclaimed  a  corporal.  “  Keep 
your  eyes  open,  and  gallop  after  him !  ” 

They  spurred  their  horses,  and  hastened  to  the  spot 
where  Gaston  had  jumped  from  the  wall.  On  a  piece  of 
ground  at  all  wooded,  or  even  if  it  be  only  hilly,  an  agile 
man  on  foot,  if  he  preserves  his  presence  of  mind,  can  es¬ 
cape  a  number  of  horsemen.  Now  the  ground  on  this 
side  of  the  park  was  extremely  favorable  to  Gaston.  He 
found  himself  in  an  immense  madder-field,  and  it  >s  well 
known  that  this  valuable  root,  having  to  remain  in  the 
ground  three  years,  the  furrows  are  necessarily  ploughed 
very  deep.  Horses  cannot  gallop  over  its  uneven  surface ; 
indeed,  they  can  scarcely  stand  steadily  upon  it.  This 
circumstance  brought  the  gendarmes  to  a  dead  halt.  Four 
hussars  ventured  in  the  field,  but  their  efforts  were  useless. 
Jumping  from  furrow  to  furrow,  Gaston  soon  left  his  pur¬ 
suers  far  behind,  and  reached  a  vast  plantation  covered 
with  undergrowth.  As  his  chances  of  escape  increased, 
the  excitement  grew  more  intense.  The  horsemen  urged 
each  other  on,  and  called  out  every  time  they  saw  Gaston 
run  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  another.  Being  familial 
with  the  country,  young  De  Clameran  did  not  despair. 
He  knew  that  after  the  plantation  came  a  field  of  thistles, 
and  that  the  two  were  separated  by  a  wide,  deep  ditch. 
He  resolved  to  jump  into  this  ditch,  run  along  the  bottom, 
and  climb  out  at  the  further  end,  while  the  others  were 
still  looking  for  him  among  the  trees.  But  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  rising  of  the  river.  Upon  reaching  the  ditch,  he 
found  it  full  of  water.  Discouraged  but  not  disconcerted, 
he  was  about  to  jump  across,  when  three  horsemen  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were  gendarmes  who 
had  ridden  round  the  madder-field  and  the  plantation, 
knowing  they  would  easily  make  up  for  lost  time  on  the 
level  ground  of  the  field  of  thistles.  At  the  sight  of  these 
three  men,  Gastron  stood  perplexed.  He  would  certainly 
be  captured  if  he  attempted  to  run  through  the  field,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  could  see  the  cabin  of  Pilorel,  the 
fisherman.  To  retrace  his  steps  would  be  to  surrender  to 
the  hussars.  At  a  little  distance  on  his  right  was  a  small 
woodx  but  he  was  separated  from  it  by  a  road  upon  which 
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he  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs.  He  would  certainly 
be  caught  there  also.  On  his  left  was  the  surging,  foam¬ 
ing  river.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  felt  the  circle  of 
which  he  was  the  centre  fast  narrowing  around  him. 
Must  he,  then,  fall  back  upon  the  pistols,  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  country,  hunted  by  gendarmes  like  a  wild 
beast,  blow  his  brains  out  ?  What  a  death  for  a  De  Cla- 
meran  !  No  !  He  would  seize  the  one  chance  of  salvation 
left  him ;  a  forlorn,  desperate,  perilous  chance,  but  still 
a  chance — the  river.  Holding  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  he 
ran  to  the  edge  of  a  little  promontory,  projecting  a  few 
yards  into  the  Rhone.  This  cape  of  refuge  was  formed 
by  the  giant  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  which  swayed  and 
cracked  fearfully  under  Gaston’s  weight,  as  he  stood  on 
the  further  end,  and  looked  back  upon  his  pursuers;  there 
were  fifteen  of  them,  some  on  the  right,  some  on  the  left, 
all  uttering  cries  of  joy. 

“  Do  you  surrender  ?  ”  called  out  the  corporal  of  gen¬ 
darmes. 

Gaston  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  weighing  his  chances. 
He  was  above  the  park  of  La  Verberie  :  would  he  be  able 
to  swim  there,  granting  that  he  was  not  swept  away  and 
drowned  the  instant  he  plunged  into  the  angry  torrent  be¬ 
fore  him?  He  pictured  Valentine,  at  that  very  moment, 
watching,  waiting,  and  praying  for  him  on  the  other  shore. 

“For  the  second  time  do  you  surrender?”  cried  the 
corporal. 

The  unfortunate  man  did  not  hear ;  he  was  deafened  by 
the  waters  which  were  roaring  and  rushing  past  him.  He 
was  at  that  supreme  moment,  with  his  foot  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  another  world,  when  a  man  sees  his  past  life  rise 
before  him,  and  judges  himself.  Although  death  stared 
him  in  the  face,  Gaston  calmly  considered  which  would  be 
the  best  spot  to  take  his  plunge,  and  commended  his  soul 
to  God. 

“  He  will  stand  there  until  we  go  after  him,”  said  a 
gendarme  ;  “  so  we  may  as  well  do  so  at  once.” 

But  Gaston  had  finished  his  prayer.  He  flung  his  pis¬ 
tols  in  the  direction  of  the  gendarmes  :  he  was  ready. 
He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then,  with  outstretched 
arms,  plunged  into  the  Rhone.  The  violence  of  his  spring 
loosened  the  few  remaining  roots  of  the  old  tree ;  it 
swayed  for  a  moment,  turned  over,  and  then  rapidly  drifted 
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away.  The  spectators  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and  pity 
rather  than  of  anger.  “  That  is  the  end  of  him,”  muttered 
one  of  the  gendarmes  ;  “  he  is  done  for ;  a  man  can’t  fight 
against  the  Rhone  ;  his  body  will  be  washed  ashore  at  Arles 
to-morrow.” 

The  hussars  seemed  really  grieved  at  the  tragic  fate  of 
this  brave,  handsome,  young  man,  whom  a  moment  before 
they  had  pursued  so  tenaciously.  They  admired  his 
spirited  resistance,  his  courage,  and  especially  his  resign 
nation,  for,  being  armed,  he  might  have  sold  his  life  dearly. 
True  French  soldiers,  their  sympathies  were  now  all  upon 
the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  every  man  of  them  would 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  saving  the  drowning 
man,  and  aiding  his  escape. 

“  An  ugly  piece  of  work !  ”  grumbled  the  old  sergeant 
who  had  command  of  the  hussars. 

“  Bah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  philosophic  corporal,  “  the  Rhone 
is  no  worse  then  the  assize-court.  Right  about  my  men. 
The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  the  idea  of  that  poor  old  man 
who  is  waiting  to  hear  his  son’s  fate.  I  would  not  be  the 
one  to  tell  him  what  has  happened.  March  !  ” 


XIII. 

Valentine  knew,  that  fatal  evening,  that  Gaston  would 
have  to  walk  to  Tarascon,  to  cross  the  Rhone  by  the  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  which  connects  Tarascon  with  Beaucaire,  and 
did  not  expect  to  see  him  until  eleven  o’clock,  the  time  which 
they  had  agreed  upon  the  previous  evening.  But,  happen¬ 
ing  to  look  up  at  the  windows  of  Clameran,  long  before  the 
appointed  hour,  she  saw  lights  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
different  rooms  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  A  presentiment 
of  impending  misfortune  chilled  her  blood,  and  almost 
stopped  the  beatings  of  her  heart.  A  secret  and  imperious 
voice  within  her  breast  told  her  that  something  terrible 
and  extraordinary  was  going  on  at  the  chateau  of  Cla¬ 
meran.  What  was  it  ?  She  could  not  imagine ;  but  she 
knew,  she  felt,  that  some  dreadful  misfortune  had  hap¬ 
pened.  With  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the  dark  mass  loom¬ 
ing  in  the  distance  she  watched  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  lights,  as  if  their  movements  would  give  her  a  clue  to 
what  was  taking  place  within  those  walls.  She  even  opened 


her  window  and  listened,  as  though  any  tell-tale  sound 
could  reach  her  at  such  a  distance.  Alas !  she  heard 
nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  angry  river.  Her  anxiety  grew 
more  intolerable  every  moment,  when  suddenly  the  well- 
known,  beloved  signal  appeared  in  Gaston’s  window,  in« 
forming  her  that  her  lover  was  about  to  swim  across  the 
Rhone.  She  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
not  ti'l  *he  signal  had  been  repeated  three  times  that  she 
answered  it.  Then,  more  dead  than  alive,  she  hastened 
with  trembling  limbs  through  the  park  to  the  river  bank. 
Never  had  she  seen  the  Rhone  so  furious.  Since  Gaston 
was  risking  his  life  in  order  to  see  her,  she  could  no  long¬ 
er  doubt  that  something  fearful  had  occurred  at  Clameran. 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands,  and  her 
wild  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  waters,  besought  the  pitiless 
stream  to  yield  up  her  dear  Gaston.  Every  dark  object 
which  she  could  distinguish  floating  in  the  middle  of  the 
torrent  assumed  the  shape  of  a  human  form.  At  one  time 
she  thought  she  heard,  above  the  roaring  of  the  water,  the 
terrible,  agonized  cry  of  a  drowning  man.  She  watched 
and  prayed,  but  her  lover  came  not. 

While  the  gendarmes  and  hussars  slowly  and  silently 
returned  to  the  chateau  of  Clameran,  Gaston  experienced 
one  of  those  miracles  which  would  seem  incredible  were 
they  not  confirmed  by  the  most  convincing  proof.  When 
he  first  plunged  into  the  river,  he'  rolled  over  five  or  six 
times,  and  was  then  drawn  towards  the  bottom.  In  a  swol¬ 
len  river  the  current  is  not  the  same  at  different  depths, 
being  much  stronger  in  some  places  than  in  others;  hence 
the  great  danger.  Gaston  knew  it,  and  guarded  against  it. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  strength  in  vain  struggles,  he  held 
his  breath,  and  let  himself  go  with  the  flood.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  been  carried  some  considerable  distance  that 
he  made  a  sudden  spring  which  brought  him  to  the  surface. 
Rapidly  drifting  by  him  was  the  old  tree.  For  some  sec¬ 
onds  he  was  entangled  in  a  mass  of  rubbish ;  an  eddy  set 
him  free.  He  did  not  dream  of  making  for  the  opposite 
shore.  He  determined  to  land  wheresoever  he  could. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  he  exerted  all  his  strength  and 
dexterity  so  as  to  slowly  and  carefully  take  an  oblique 
course,  knowing  well,  however,  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him  if  the  current  took  him  crosswise.  This  fearful  cur¬ 
rent  is,  moreover,  as  capricious  as  it  is  terrible ;  which  ao 
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counts  for  the  strange  effects  of  inuncfotions.  According  to 
the  meanderings  of  the  river,  it  sometimes  rushes  to  the  right, 
and  sometimes  to  the  left,  sparing  one  shore  and  ravaging 
the  other.  Gaston  who  was  familiar  with  every  bend  of  the 
river,  knew  that  there  was  an  abrupt  turning  just  below 
Clameran,  and  relied  upon  the  eddy  formed  thereby,  to 
sweep  him  in  the  direction  of  La  Verberie.  His  expecta¬ 
tions  were  not  deceived.  An  oblique  current  suddenly 
swept  him  towards  the  right  bank,  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
on  his  guard,  would  have  sunk  him.  But  the  eddy  did  not 
reach  as  far  as  Gaston  supposed,  and  he  was  still  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  when,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
he  was  swept  past  the  park  of  La  Verberie.  As  he  floated 
by,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  shadow  among  the 
trees:  Valentine  was  waiting  for  him.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  been  carried  a  considerable  distance  that,  finding  him¬ 
self  nearer  the  bank,  he  attempted  to  land.  Feeling  a  foot¬ 
hold,  he  twice  raised  himself,  and  was  each  time  thrown 
down  by  the  force  of  the  current.  He  escaped  being  swept 
away  by  seizing  some  willow  branches,  and,  clinging  to 
them,  climbed  up  the  steep  bank.  He  was  safe  at  last. 
Without  waiting  to  take  breath,  he  darted  off  at  once  in  the 
direction  of  the  park.  It  was  time  he  arrived.  Overcome 
by  the  intensity  of  her  emotions,  Valentine  had  fainted,  and 
lay  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Gaston’s  kisses 
aroused  her. 

“  You !  ”  she  cried  in  a  tone  that  revealed  all  the  love 
she  felt  for  him.  “  Is  it  indeed  you  ?  Then  God  heard 
my  prayers,  and  had  pity  upon  us.” 

“  No,  Valentine,”  he  murmured,  “  God  has  had  no  pity.” 

The  sad  tones  of  Gaston’s  voice  convinced  her  that  her 
presentiment  of  evil  was  well-founded.  “What  new  mis¬ 
fortune  strikes  us  now?”  she  exclaimed.  “Why  have 
you  thus  risked  your  life — a  life  far  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“This  is  what  has  happened,  Valentine  :  our  secret  is  a 
secret  no  longer  ;  our  love  is  the  jest  of  the  country.” 

She  shrank  back,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
moaned  piteously. 

“This,”  continued  Gaston,  forgetting  everything  but  his 
present  misery  ;  “  this  is  the  result  of  the  blind  enmity  of 
our  families.  Our  noble  and  pure  love,  which  ought  to 
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be  a  glory  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  has  to  be  con¬ 
cealed,  as  though  it  were  some  evil  deed.” 

“  All  is  known,  all  is  discovered  !  ”  murmured  Valentine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  elements,  Gaston  had  pre¬ 
served  his  self-possession;  but  the  heart-broken  tones  of 
his  beloved  Valentine  overcame  him.  “And  I  was  una¬ 
ble,”  he  cried,  “  to  crush  the  villains  who  dared  to  utter  yom 
adored  name.  Ah,  why  did  I  only  kill  two  of  the  scoun¬ 
drels  !  ” 

“You  have  killed  some  one,  Gaston  !  ” 

Valentine’s  tone  of  horror  restored  to  Gaston  a  ray  of 
reason.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  trying  to  overcome  his  emo¬ 
tion  ;  “  I  have  killed  two  men.  It  was  for  that  reason  I 
swam  across  the  Rhone.  I  had  to  save  the  honor  of  my 
name.  Only  a  short  time  ago  all  the  gendarmes  of  the 
place  were  pursuing  me.  I  have  escaped  them,  and  now  I 
am  flying  the  country.” 

Valentine  struggled  to  preserve  her  composure  under 
such  unexpected  blows.  “  Where  do  you  hope  to  fly  to  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  I  know  not.  Indeed,  God  onlv  knows  where  I  am  to 
go,  and  what  will  become  of  me.  I  must  assume  a  false 
name  and  a  disguise,  and  try  to  reach  some  foreign  land 
which  offers  a  refuge  to  murderers.”  Gaston  stopped. 
He  expected  an  answer  to  this  speech.  None  came,  and 
he  resumed  with  extraordinary  vehemence  :  “  And  before 
disappearing,  Valentine,  I  wished  to  see  you,  because  now, 
when  I  am  abandoned  by  every  one  else,  I  have  relied 
upon  you,  and  had  faith  in  your  love.  A  tie  unites  us, 
my  darling,  stronger  than  all  other  earthly  bonds — the  tie  of 
love.  Before  God  you  are  my  wife  ;  I  am  yours  and  you  are 
mine,  for  life  !  Would  you  let  me  fly  alone,  Valentine  ? 
To  the  pain  and  toil  of  exile,  to  the  bitter  regrets  of  a 
ruined  life,  could  you  add  the  torture  of  separation  ?  ” 

“  Gaston,  I  implore  you — ” 

“  Ah,  I  knew  it,”  he  interrupted,  mistaking  the  sense  of 
her  exclamation “  I  knew  you  would  not  let  me  go 
alone.  I  knew  your  sympathetic  heart  would  long  to 
share  the  burden  of  my  miseries.  This  moment  effaces  the 
wretched  suffering  I  have  endured.  Let  us  fly !  Having  oui 
happiness  to  defend,  I  fear  nothing;  I  can  brave  and 
conquer  all.  Come,  my  Valentine,  we  will  escape,  or 
die  together !  This  is  the  long-dreamed-of-happiness  I 
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The  glorious  future  of  love  and  liberty  opens  before 
us  !  ” 

He  had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  delirious  excite¬ 
ment.  He  seized  Valentine  round  the  waist,  and  tried  to 
carry  her  off.  But  as  his  exaltation  increased,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  regain  her  composure.  Gently,  and  yet  with  a 
firmness  he  had  not  suspected  her  capable  of,  she  with¬ 
drew  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  said  sadly,  but  reso¬ 
lutely  :  “  What  you  wish;  Gaston,  is  impossible.” 

This  cold,  inexplicable  resistance  seemed  to  confound 
her  lover.  “  Impossible  ?  ”  he  stammered. 

“You  know  me  well  enough,  Gaston,  to  be  convinced 
that  sharing  the  greatest  hardships  with  you  would  to  me  be 
the  height  of  happiness.  But  above  the  pleading  of  yeur 
voice  to  which  I  fain  would  yield,  above  the  voice  of  my 
own  heart  which  urges  me  to  follow  you,  there  is  another 
voice — a  powerful,  imperious  one — which  bids  me  stay  : 
the  voice  of  duty.” 

“What!  Would  you  think  of  remaining  here  after  the 
horrible  affair  of  to-night,  after  the  scandal  that  will  be 
spread  abroad  to-morrow  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  I  am  lost,  dishonored  ?  Am 
I  any  more  so  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  jeers  and  scoffing  of  the  world  could  make  me 
suffer  more  than  the  pangs  of  my  guilty  conscience  ?  I 
have  long  since  passed  judgment  upon  myself,  Gaston; 
and,  although  the  sound  of  your  voice  and  the  touch  of  your 
hand  made  me  forget  all  save  the  bliss  of  love,  no  sooner 
had  you  gone  than  I  wept  tears  of  shame  and  remorse.” 

Gaston  listened  motionless,  astounded.  He  seemed  to 
see  a  new  Valentine  standing  before  him,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  woman  from  the  one  whose  tender  soul  he  thought 
he  knew  so  well.  ‘  And  your  mother?”  he  murmured. 

“  It  is  my  duty  to  her  that  keeps  me  here.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  prove  an  unnatural  daughter,  and  desert  her  now  that 
she  is  poor,  lonely,  and  friendless,  with  no  one  but  me  to 
cling  to  ?  Could  I  abandon  her  to  follow  my  lover  ?  ” 

“  But  our  enemies  will  inform  her  of  everything,  Valen¬ 
tine  ;  she  will  know  all.” 

“  No  matter.  The  dictates  of  conscience  must  be  obeyed. 
Ah,  why  can  I  not,  even  at  the  price  of  my  life,  spare  her 
tibe  agony  of  learning  that  her  only  daughter,  her  Val¬ 
entine,  has  disgraced  her  name  ?  She  may  be  hard, cruel, 
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pitiless  towards  me; but  have  I  not  deserved  it?  Oh, 
my  only  friend,  we  have  been  basking  in  a  dream  too 
beautiful  to  last !  I  have  long  dreaded  this  awful  awaken¬ 
ing.  Like  two  weak,  credulous  fools,  we  imagined  that 
happiness  could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  duty.  Sooner 
or  later  stolen  joys  must  be  dearly  paid  for.  We  must 
bow  our  heads,  and  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs.’’ 

This  cold  reasoning,  this  sad  resignation,  was  more  than 
Gaston’s  fiery  nature  could  bear.  “  Do  not  talk  like 
that  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Can  you  not  feel  that  the  bare  idea 
of  your  suffering  this  humiliation  drives  me  mad  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  I  must  expect  greater  humiliation  yet.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Valentine  ?  ” 

“  Know  then,  Gaston — ”  But  she  stopped  short,  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  then  added  :  “  Nothing  !  I  know  not  what  I 
say.” 

Had  Gaston  been  less  excited,  he  would  have  suspected 
some  new  misfortune  beneath  Valentine’s  reticence;  but 
his  mind  was  too  full  of  his  one  idea.  “  All  hope  is  not 
lost,”  he  resumed.  “  My  father  is  kind  hearted,  and  was 
touched  by  my  love  and  despair.  I  am  sure  that  my  let¬ 
ters,  together  with  the  intercession  of  my  brother  Louis, 
will  induce  him  to  ask  Madame  de  La  Verberie  for  your 
hand.” 

This  notion  seemed  to  terrify  Valentine.  “  Heaven 
forbid !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  the  marquis  should  take 
this  rash  step  !  ” 

“  Why,  Valentine?” 

“  Because  my  mother  would  reject  his  offer  ;  because,  I 
must  confess  it  now,  she  has  sworn  I  shall  marry  none 
but  a  rich  man  ;  and  your  father  is  not  rich.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  Gaston  with  disgust,  u  and  it 
is  to  such  a  mother  that  you  sacrifice  me  ?  ” 

“  She  is  my  mother ;  that  is  sufficient.  I  have  not  the 
right  to  judge  her.  My  duty  is  to  remain  with  her,  and 
remain  I  shall,” 

Valentine’s  manner  showed  such  determined  resolution, 
that  Gaston  saw  that  further  prayers  would  be  in  vain. 

“  Alas  l  *'  he  cried,  as  he  wrung  his  hands  with  despair, 
“you  do  not  love  me  ;  you  have  never  loved  me  !  ” 

“  Gaston,  Gaston  !  you  do  not  think  what  you  say  1  ” 

“  If  you  loved  me,”  he  cried  “  you  could  never,  at  this 
moment  of  separation,  have  the  cruel  courage  to  reason 
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and  calculate  so  coldly.  Ah,  far  different  is  my  love  for 
you.  Without  you  the  world  is  void  ;  to  lose  you  is  to 
die.  So  let  the  Rhone  take  back  this  life,  so  miraculously 
saved  ;  for  it  is  now  a  burden  to  me !  ” 

And  he  would  have  rushed  towards  the  river,  deter¬ 
mined  to  die,  had  Valentine  not  held  him  back.  “  Is  this 
the  way  to  show  your  love  for  me  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Gaston  was  absolutely  discouraged.  “  What  is  the  use 
of  living?”  he  murmured  dejectedly.  “What  is  left  to 
me  now  ?  ” 

“  God  is  left  to  us,  Gaston ;  and  in  His  hands  lies  our 
future.” 

As  a  shipwrecked  man  seizes  a  rotten  plank  in  his  des¬ 
peration,  so  Gaston  eagerly  caught  at  the  word  “future," 
as  a  beacon  in  the  gloomy  darkness  surrounding  him, 
“Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,”  he  cried  with  sudden 
enthusiasm.  “Away  with  weakness!  Yes,  I  will  live, 
and  struggle,  and  triumph.  Madame  de  La  Verberie 
wants  gold  ;  well,  in  three  years  I  shall  either  be  rich,  of 
dead.”  With  clasped  hands  Valentine  thanked  heaven 
for  this  determination,  which  was  more  than  she  had  dared 
hope  for.  “  But,”  continued  Gaston,  “  before  going  away 
I  wish  to  intrust  a  sacred  deposit  to  your  keeping.”  And 
drawing  the  jewels  from  his  pocket  and  handing  them  to 
Valentine,  he  added  :  “  These  jewels  belonged  to  my  poor 
mother ;  you,  alone,  are  worthy  of  wearing  them.  In  my 
thoughts  I  intended  them  for  you.”  And  as  she  refused 
to  accept  them,  “  Take  them,”  he  insisted,  “  as  a  pledge 
of  my  return.  If  I  do  not  come  back  within  three  years, 
you  will  know  that  I  am  dead,  and  then  you  must  keep 
them  as  a  souvenir  of  him  who  loved  you  so  fondly.”  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  took  the  jewels.  “  And  now,”  re¬ 
sumed  Gaston,  “  I  have  a  last  request  to  make.  Every¬ 
body  believes  me  dead,  but  I  cannot  let  my  poor  old  father 
remain  under  this  impression.  Swear  to  me  that  you  will 
go  yourself  to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  still 
alive.” 

“  I  will  tell  him,”  she  replied. 

Gaston  felt  that  he  must  now  tear  himself  away  before  his 
courage  failed  him.  He  enveloped  Valentine  in  a  last  fond 
embrace,  and  started  up.  “  What  is  your  plan  of  escape  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  I  shall  go  to  Marseilles,  and  take  refuge  in  a  friend’s 
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house  until  I  can  procure  a  passage  on  board  some  foreign* 
bound  vessel.” 

“  You  must  have  assistance  ;  I  will  secure  you  a  guide 
in  whom  I  have  unbounded  confidence  ;  old  Menoul  who 
lives  near  us.  He  owns  the  boat  which  he  plies  on  the 
Rhone.’' 

The  lovers  passed  through  the  little  park  gate,  of  which 
Gaston  had  the  key,  and  soon  reached  the  boatman’s 
cabin.  He  was  dozing  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  fireside. 
When  Valentine  stood  before  him  with  Gaston,  the  old 
man  jumped  up,  and  kept  rubbing  his  eyes,  thinking  it 
must  be  a  dream.  “  M.  Menoul,”  said  Valentine,  “  M. 
Gaston  is  compelled  to  hide  himself ;  he  wants  to  reach 
the  sea,  so  that  he  can  embark  secretly.  Can  you  take 
him  in  your  boat  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ?  ” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  said  the  old  man  shaking  his  head  ,■ 
“  I  dare  not  venture  on  the  river  in  its  present  state.” 

“  But,  M.  Menoul,  you  would  be  rendering  an  immense 
service  to  me  ;  would  you  not  venture  for  my  sake  ?  ” 

“  For  your  sake  ?  certainly  I  would,  Mademoiselle  Val¬ 
entine  ;  I  am  ready  to  start.”  He  looked  at  Gaston,  and, 
seeing  his  clothes  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  said  to  him  : 
‘‘Allow  me  to  offer  vou  some  clothes  of  a  son  of  mine  who 
is  dead,  sir  ;  they  will,  at  least,  serve  as  a  disguise  :  come 
this  way.” 

In  a  few  minutes  old  Menoul  returned  with  Gaston, 
whom  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  his  sailor  dress. 
Valentine  went  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  boat  was 
moored.  While  the  old  man  was  unfastening  it,  the  dis¬ 
consolate  lovers  tearfully  embraced  each  other  for  the  last 
time.  “  In  three  years,”  cried  Gaston,  “  in  three  years  !  ” 

“Adieu,  mademoiselle,”  interrupted  the  old  boatman; 
“  and  you,  sir,  hold  fast,  and  keep  steady.”  Then  with  a 
vigorous  shove  of  the  boat-hook  he  sent  the  boat  into  ths 
middle  of  the  stream. 

Three  days  later,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  old  Me¬ 
noul,  Gaston  was  concealed  on  board  the  American  three- 
master,  “  Tom  Jones,”  Captain  Warth,  which  was  to  start 
the  next  day  for  Valparaiso. 
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Cold  and  white  like  a  marble  statue,  Valentine  stood  on 
the  river-bank,  watching  the  frail  bark  which  was  carrying 
her  lover  away.  It  flew  along  the  Rhone  like  a  bird  in  a 
tempest,  amd  after  a  few  seconds  only  appeared  as  a  black 
speck  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fog  which  hung  over  the 
water.  Now  that  Gaston  was  gone,  Valentine  had  no 
motive  for  concealing  her  despair  ;  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Ah  her  forced 
calmness,  her  bravery  and  hopefulness,  were  gone.  She  felt 
crushed  and  lost,  as  if  something  had  been  torn  from  her ; 
as  if  that  swiftly  disappearing  bark  had  carried  off  the 
better  part  of  herself.  For  while  Gaston  treasured  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  a  ray  of  hope,  she  felt  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  look  forward  to  but  shame  and  sorrow.  The  horri¬ 
ble  facts  which  stared  her  in  the  face  convinced  her  that 
happiness  in  this  life  was  over  ;  the  future  was  worse  than 
blank.  She  wept  and  shuddered  at  the  prospect  She 
slowly  retraced  her  footsteps  through  the  little  gate  which 
had  so  often  admitted  Gaston  ;  and,  as  she  closed  it  be¬ 
hind  her,  she  fancied  she  was  placing  an  impassable  bar¬ 
rier  between  herself  and  happiness.  Before  going  to  her 
room,  Valentine  was  careful  to  walk  round  the  chateau, 
and  examine  the  windows  of  her  mother’s  chamber.  They 
were  brilliantly  lighted,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  for  Madame 
de  La  Verberie  passed  a  part  of  the  night  in  reading,  and 
did  not  rise  till  late  in  the  morning.  Enjoying  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  which  are  not  expensive  in  the  country,  the 
selfish  countess  disturbed  herself  very  little  about  her 
daughter.  Having  no  fear  for  her  in  their  isolation,  she 
left  her  at  perfect  liberty ;  and,  day  and  night,  Valentine 
might  go  and  come,  and  take  long  walks,  without  her 
mother  making  a  remark. 

But  on  this  night  Valentine  feared  being  seen.  She 
would  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  torn,  muddy  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  dress,  and  what  answer  could  she  give  ?  For¬ 
tunately  she  was  able  to  reach  her  own  room  without  meet¬ 
ing  any  one.  She  longed  for  solitude  in  order  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  and  to  pray  for  strength  to  withstand  the 
angry  storm  about  to  burst  over  her  head.  Seated  before 
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hei  little  work-table,  she  took  the  purse  of  jewels  from  he? 
pocket  and  mechanically  examined  them.  It  would  be  a 
sweet,  sad  comfort  to  wear  the  simplest  of  the  rings,  she 
thought ;  but  could  she  ?  her  mother  would  ask  her  where 
it  came  from.  And  she  would  have  to  deceive  her  again. 
She  kissed  the  purse,  in  memory  of  Gaston,  and  then  con¬ 
cealed  the  sacred  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer.  She 
then  remembered  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  Clameran, 
to  inform  the  old  marquis  of  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  his  son’s  life.  Blinded  by  his  passion,  Gaston  did  not 
think,  when  he  requested  this  service,  of  the  obstacles 
and  dangers  to  be  braved  in  its  performance.  But  Valen¬ 
tine  saw  them  only  toe  clearly ;  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
for  an  instant  to  break  her  promise,  or  delay  to  go.  At 
sunrise  she  dressed  herself.  When  the  bell  was  ringing 
for  early  mass,  she  thought  it  a  good  time  to  start  on  her 
errand.  The  servants  were  all  up,  and  one  of  them  named 
Mihonne,  who  always  waited  on  Valentine,  was  scrubbing 
the  hall. 

“  If  my  mother  asks  for  me,”  said  Valentine  to  the  girl, 
“  tell  her  I  have  gone  to  early  mass.” 

As  she  often  went  to  church  at  this  hour,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  so  far  ;  Mihonne  said  nothing.  But 
Valentine  knew  that  she  would  have  a  difficulty  in  return¬ 
ing  in  time  for  breakfast,  for  she  would  have  to  walk  a 
league  before  reaching  the  bridge,  and  it  was  another 
league  thence  to  Clameran ;  that  is  four  leagues  there  and 
back.  She  set  forth  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  consciousness 
of  performing  an  extraordinary  action,  and  the  feverish  anx¬ 
iety  of  incurred  peril,  increased  her  haste.  She  forgot 
fatigue,  and  that  she  had  worn  herself  out  with  weeping  all 
night.  In  spite  of  her  efforts,  however,  it  was  past  eight 
o’clock  when  she  reached  the  long  avenue  leading  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  chateau  of  Clameran.  She  had  only 
proceeded  a  few  steps  along  it,  when  she  saw  old  Jean,  the 
marquis’s  valet,  coming  down  the  path.  She  stopped  and 
waited  for  him,  and  he  hastened  his  steps  at  sight  of  her. 
He  looked  very  much  excited,  and  his  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping.  To  Valentine’s  surprise,  he  did  not  take  off 
his  cap  to  her,  but  accosted  her  most  rudely. 

“  Are  you  going  to  the  chateau,  mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  If  you  are  going  after  M.  Gaston,”  continued  the  serv* 
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ant  with  an  insolent  sneer,  “  you  are  taking  useless 
trouble.  M.  Gaston  is  dead,  mademoiselle  ;  he  sacrificed 
himself  for  a  mistress  he  had.” 

Valentine  turned  white  at  this  insult,  but  took  no  notice 
of  it.  Jean,  who  expected  to  see  her  overcome  by  the 
dreadful  news,  was  bewildered  and  indignant  at  her  com¬ 
posure.  “  I  am  going  to  the  chateau,”  she  resumed 
quietly,  “  to  speak  to  the  marquis.” 

Jean  stifled  a  sob,  and  said:  “Then  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  any  further.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  the  Marquis  de  Clameran  died  at  five  o’clock 
this  morning.” 

Valentine  leaned  against  a  tree  to  prevent  herself  from 
falling.  “  Dead  !  ”  she  gasped. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jean  fiercely,  “yes,  dead  !”  A  faithful 
servant  of  the  old  regime,  Jean  shared  all  the  passions, 
weaknesses,  friendships,  and  enmities  of  his  master.  He 
had  a  horror  of  the  La  Verberies.  And  now  he  saw  in 
Valentine  the  woman  who  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
marquis  whom  he  had  served  for  forty  years,  and  of  Gas¬ 
ton  whom  he  worshipped.  “  I  will  tell  you  how  he  died,” 
continued  the  bitter  old  man.  “  Yesterday  evening,  when 
the  news  reached  the  marquis  that  his  eldest  son  was  dead, 
he  who  was  hardy  as  an  oak  dropped  down  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  I  was  there.  He  beat  the  air  wildly  with  his 
hands,  and  fell  without  uttering  one  word.  We  put  him  to 
bed,  and  M.  Louis  galloped  into  Tarascon  for  a  doctor. 
But  the  blow  had  struck  too  deeply.  When  Dr.  Raget 
arrived  he  said  there  was  no  hope.  At  daybreak,  the  mar¬ 
quis  recovered  consciousness  enough  to  ask  for  M.  Louis, 
with  whom  he  remained  alone  for  some  minutes.  His 
last  words  were  :  ‘  Father  and  son  on  the  same  day,  there 
will  be  rejoicing  at  La  Verberie.’  ” 

Valentine  might  have  soothed  the  faithful  servant’s  sor¬ 
row  by  telling  him  that  Gaston  still  lived ;  but  she  feared 
it  would  be  indiscreet,  and  so,  unfortunately,  she  merely 
said  :  “  Then,  I  must  see  M.  Louis.” 

These  words  seemed  to  anger  Jean  the  more.  “  You  !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “You  would  dare  to  take  such  a  step, 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Verberie  ?  What  !  would  you  pre¬ 
sume  to  appear  before  him  after  what  has  happened  ?  I 
wil’  never  allow  it !  And  you  had  best,  moreover,  take  my 
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advice,  and  return  home  at  once.  I  will  not  answer  for 
the  tongues  of  the  servants  here,  when  they  see  you.” 
And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  hurried  away. 

What  could  Valentine  do  ?  Humiliated  and  miserable, 
she  could  only  wearily  drag  her  aching  limbs  back  the  way 
she  had  so  rapidly  come,  but  a  short  time  before.  On 
the  road,  she  met  many  country  people  coming  from  the 
town,  where  they  had  heard  of  the  events  of  the  previous 
night ;  and  at  every  step  the  poor  girl  was  greeted  with  in¬ 
sulting  looks  and  mocking  bows.  When  she  reached  La 
Verberie,  she  found  Mihonne  watching  for  her. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  said  the  girl,  “  make  haste. 
Madame  had  a  visitor  this  morning,  and  ever  since  she  left 
has  been  calling  out  for  you.  Hurry  ;  but  take  care  what 
you  do,  for  she  is  in  a  violent  passion.” 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  patriarchal  manners 
of  our  ancestors.  Their  manners  may  have  been  patri¬ 
archal  years  and  years  ago  ;  but  our  grandames,  very  dif¬ 
ferently  to  our  women  now-a-days,  had  sharp  wits,  ready 
hands,  and  quick  tongues,  and  were  never  afraid  of  let¬ 
ting  their  actions  suit  their  words  which  were  not  always 
choice.  Madame  de  La  Verberie  had  preserved  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  good  old  times,  when  grand  ladies  swore  like 
troopers.  When  Valentine  appeared,  she  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  coarse  epithets  and  violent  abuse.  The  count¬ 
ess  had  been  informed  of  everything,  with  many  gross  addi¬ 
tions  added  by  public  scandal.  An  old  dowager,  her  most 
intimate  friend,  had  hurried  over  early  in  the  morning  to 
offer  her  this  most  poisoned  dish  of  gossip,  seasoned  with 
her  own  pretended  condolences.  In  this  sad  affair, 
Madame  de  La  Verberie  mourned  less  over  her  daughter’s 
loss  of  reputation  than  over  the  ruin  of  her  own  projects — < 
projects  of  arranging  a  grand  marriage  for  Valentine,  and 
of  herself  living  in  luxury  the  rest  of  her  days.  A  young 
girl  so  compromised  would  not  find  it  easy  to  get  a  hus¬ 
band.  It  would  now  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  her 
two  years  longer  in  the  country  before  introducing  her  into 
Parisian  society.  The  worJd  must  have  time  to  forget 
this  shameful  affair. 

“  You  worthless  wretch  !  ”  cried  the  countess,  red  with 
fury ;  “  is  it  thus  you  respect  the  noble  traditions  of  our 
family?  Up  to  now  it  has  never  been  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  the  La  Verberies ;  they  could  take  care  of 
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their  honor :  but  it  was  reserved  for  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  liberty  to  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  those 
harlots  who  are  the  disgrace  of  their  sex  !  ”  • 

With  a  sinking  heart,  Valentine  had  foreseen  this  tirade. 
She  felt  that  it  was  only  a  fitting  punishment  for  her  guilty 
love.  Knowing  that  her  mother’s  indignation  was  just, 
she  meekly  hung  her  head  like  a  repentant  culprit  at  the 
bar  of  justice.  But  this  silence  only  exasperated  the  angry 
countess  the  more.  “  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?  ”  she 
screamed  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

“  What  can  I  say,  mother  ?  ” 

“  Say,  miserable  girl  ?  Say  that  they  lied  when  they 
accused  a  La  Verberie  of  disgracing  her  name  !  Speak, 
defend  yourself  !  ”  Valentine  mournfully  shook  her  head, 
but  said  nothing.  “  It  is  true,  then  !  ”  shrieked  the  count¬ 
ess,  beside  herself  with  rage  ;  “  what  they  said  is  true  ?  ” 

“ Forgive  me,  mother,”  moaned  the  poor  girl;  “ forgive 
me.” 

“  What !  Forgive  you  !  I  have  not  then  been  deceived. 
Forgive  you  !  Do  you  own  it  then,  you  hussy !  Good 
heavens  !  what  blood  have  you  in  your  veins  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  some  faults  should  be  persistently  denied, 
no  matter  how  glaring  the  evidence  against  them  ?  And 
you  are  my  daughter  !  Can  you  not  understand  that  an 
ignominious  confession  like  this  should  never  be  forced 
from  a  woman  by  any  human  power  ?  But  no,  you  have 
lovers,  and  unblushingly  avow  it.  Glory  in  it,  it  would  be 
something  new  !  ” 

“  Alas  !  you  are  pitiless,  mother  !  ” 

“  Did  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  my  dutiful  daughter  ? 
Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  your  disgrace  might  kill 
me  ?  Ah !  many  a  time,  I  dare  say,  you  and  your  lover 
have  laughed  at  my  blind  confidence.  For  I  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  you  as  in  myself.  I  believed  you  to  be  as  chaste 
and  pure  as  when  I  watched  you  lying  in  your  cradle. 
And  it  has  come  to  this  :  drunken  men  make  a  jest  of  your 
name  in  the  wine  shops,  then  fight  about  you,  and  kill  each 
other.  I  intrusted  to  you  the  honor  of  our  name,  and 
what  have  you  done  with  it?  You  have  given  it  to  the 
first  comer!”  This  was  too  much  for  Valentine.  The 
words,  “first  comer,”  wounded  her  pride  more  than  all  the 
other  abuse  heaped  upon  her.  She  tried  to  protest  against 
this  unmerited  insult.  “  Ah,  I  have  made  9.  mistake. 
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Your  lover  is  not  the  first  comer,”  said  the  countess. 
“  With  the  number  you  had  to  choose  from,  you  must  fix 
on  the  heir  of  our  enemies  of  a  hundred  years,  Gaston  de 
Clameran.  A  coward,  who  publicly  boasted  of  your  fa¬ 
vors  ;  a  wretch,  who  tried  to  avenge  himself  for  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  our  ancestors  by  ruining  you  and  me — an  old  woman 
and  a  child  !  ” 

“  No,  mother,  that  is  false.  He  loved  me,  and,  had  he 
dared  hope  for  your  consent — ” 

“  He  would  have  married  you  ?  Ah  !  never.  I  would 
rather  see  you  fall  lower  than  you  are,  even  to  the  gutter, 
than  know  you  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  !  ”  Thus  the 
countess  expressed  her  hatred  very  much  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  old  marquis  had  used  to  his  son.  “Besides,” 
she  added,  with  a  ferocity  which  only  a  woman  is  capable 
of,  “  besides,  your  lover  is  drowned,  and  the  old  marquis 
is  dead,  so  I  have  been  told.  God  is  just ;  we  are  avenged.” 

Old  Jean’s  words,  “There  will  be  rejoicing  at  La  Ver- 
berie,”  rung  in  Valentine’s  ears  as  she  saw  the  countess’s 
eyes  sparkle  with  malignant  joy.  This  was  the  crowning 
blow  for  the  unfortunate  young  girl.  For  half  an  hour 
she  had  been  exerting  all  her  strength  to  bear  up  against 
her  mother’s  cruel  violence ;  but  her  physical  endurance 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  She  turned,  if  possible,  paler, 
and  with  half-closed  eyes  extended  her  arms  as  though  to 
find  some  support,  and  fell,  striking  her  head  against  a 
side  table.  It  was  with  dry  eyes  that  the  countess  beheld 
her  daughter  stretched  at  her  feet.  Her  vanity  was  deeply 
wounded,  but  no  other  emotion  disturbed  her.  Her’s  was 
a  heart  so  full  of  anger  and  hatred  that  there  was  no  room 
for  any  noble  sentiment.  Seeing,  however,  that  Valentine 
remained  unconscious,  she  rang  the  bell ;  and  the  affrighted 
maid-servants,  who  were  trembling  in  the  passage  at  the 
loud  and  angry  tones  of  the  voice  they  all  dreaded,  came 
running  in. 

“  Carry  mademoiselle  to  her  room,”  she  ordered  ;  “  lock 
her  in,  and  bring  me  the  key.” 

The  countess  intended  keeping  Valentine  a  close  pris¬ 
oner  for  a  long  time.  She  well  knew  the  mischievous, 
gossiping  propensities  of  country  people,  who,  from  mere 
idleness,  indulge  in  limitless  scandal.  A  poor  fallen  girl 
must  either  leave  the  place,  or  drink  to  the  very  dregs  the 
chalice  of  premeditated  humiliation  and  brutal  irony. 
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Each  one  delights  in  casting  a  stone  at  her.  But  the 
countess’s  plans  were  destined  to  be  baffled.  The  servants 
came  to  tell  her  that  Valentine  had  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  seemed  to  be  very  ill.  She  replied  that  it  was 
all  pretence  ;  whereupon  Mihonne  insisted  upon  her  go¬ 
ing  up  and  judging  for  herself.  She  unwillingly  went  to 
her  daughter’s  room,  and  perceived  that  something  serious 
was  the  matter.  However,  she  betrayed  no  apprehension, 
but  sent  to  Tarascon  for  Dr.  Raget,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
the  neighborhood ;  it  was  he  who  had  been  called  in  to 
see  the  Marquis  de  Clameran.  Dr.  Raget  was  one  of  those 
men  who  leave  a  blessed  memory,  which  lives  long  after 
their  departure  from  this  world.  Intelligent  and  noble- 
hearted,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art ;  wealthy,  he  never 
demanded  to  be  paid  for  his  services.  At  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day,  his  gray  horse  and  old  cabriolet  might  be 
seen  along  the  roads,  with  a  hamper  of  wine  and  soup  un¬ 
der  the  seat  for  his  poorer  patients.  He  was  a  little,  bald- 
headed  man  of  fifty,  with  a  quick,  bright  eye,  and  pleasant 
face.  The  servant  fortunately  found  him  at  home,  and 
brought  him  back  with  him.  On  beholding  Valentine, 
the  doctor’s  face  assumed  a  most  serious  expression.  Em 
dowed  with  profound  perspicacity,  quickened  by  practice, 
he  studied  the  young  girl  and  her  mother  alternately  ;  and 
the  penetrating  gaze  which  he  fixed  on  the  old  countess  so 
disconcerted  her  that  she  felt  her  wrinkled  face  turning 
very  red. 

“  This  child  is  very  ill,”  he  said,  at  length.  And  as 
Madame  de  La  Verberie  made  no  reply,  he  added  :  “  I 
desire  to  remain  alone  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.” 

The  countess  dared  not  resist  the  authority  of  a  man  of 
Dr.  Raget’s  character  and  reputation,  and  retired  to  the 
next  room,  apparently  calm,  but  in  reality  disturbed  by  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour — it 
seemed  a  century — the  doctor  entered  the  room  where  she 
was  waiting.  He,  who  had  witnessed  so  much  suffering 
and  misery,  appeared  deeply  affected. 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  the  countess. 

“You  are  a  mother,  madame,”  he  answered  sadly— 
“  that  is  to  say  your  heart  is  full  of  indulgence  and  pardon. 
Summon  all  your  courage.  Mademoiselle  Valentine  will 
soon  become  a  mother.” 

“  The  worthless  creature  1  I  feared  as  much.” 
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The  doctor  was  shocked  at  the  dreadful  expression  of 
the  countess’s  eye.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
giving  her  a  penetrating  look,  beneath  which  she  instantly 
quailed,  he  added;  “And  the  child  must  live.” 

The  doctor’s  suspicions  were  correct.  A  dreadful  idea 
had  flashed  across  Madame  de  La  Verberie’s  mind — the 
idea  of  destroying  this  child  which  would  be  a  living  proof 
of  Valentine’s  sin.  Feeling  that  her  evil  intention  was 
divined,  the  proud,  stern  woman’s  eyes  fell  beneath  the 
doctor’s  obstinate  gaze.  “  I  do  not  understand  you,  Dr. 
Raget,”  she  murmured. 

“  But  I  know  what  I  mean,  madame ;  and  I  simply 
wished  to  tell  you  that  a  crime  does  not  obliterate  a  fault.” 

“Doctor!” 

“  I  merely  say  what  I  think,  madame.  If  I  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  my  impression,  so  much  the  better  for  you.  At 
present,  your  daughter’s  condition  is  serious,  but  not 
dangerous.  Excitement  and  distress  of  mind  have  un¬ 
strung  her  nerves,  and  she  is  now  in  a  high  fever*  which 
I  hope  soon  to  allay.” 

The  countess  saw  that  the  old  doctor’s  suspicions  were 
not  dispelled ;  so  she  thought  she  would  try  maternal 
anxiety,  and  said  :  “  At  least,  doctor,  you  can  assure  me 
that  the  dear  child’s  life  is  not  in  danger  ?  ” 

“  No,  madame,”  answered  Dr.  Raget,  with  cutting  irony, 
“your  maternal  tenderness  need  not  be  alarmed.  All  the 
poor  child  needs  is  rest  of  mind,  which  you  alone  can  give 
her.  A  few  kind  words  from  you  will  do  her  more  good 
than  all  my  prescriptions.  But  remember,  madame,  that 
the  least  shock  of  nervous  excitement  will  produce  the 
most  fatal  consequences.” 

“  I  must  confess,”  said  the  countess,  hypocritically, 
“  that  I  was  unable  to  control  my  anger  upon  first  hear¬ 
ing  that  my  darling  child  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  vile  se¬ 
ducer.” 

“  But  now  that  the  first  shock  is  over,  madame,  being  a 
mother  and  a  Christian,  you  will  do  your  duty.  My  duty 
is  to  save  your  daughter  and  her  child,  and  I  will  do  so. 
I  will  call  to-morrow.” 

Madame  de  La  Verberie  had  no  idea  of  letting  the  doc¬ 
tor  go  off  in  this  way.  She  motioned  him  to  stay,  and, 
without  reflecting  that  she  was  betraying  herself,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Do  you  pretend  to  say.  sir,  that  you  will  pre 
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vent  my  taking  every  means  to  conceal  the  •.  .terrible 
misfortune  that  has  fallen  upon  me  ?  Do  you  wish  our 
shame  to  be  made  public — to  make  us  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  neighborhood  ?  ”  •  , 

The  doctor  remained  a  moment  without  answering  •  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  serious.  “  No,  madame,”  he  at 
length  replied  ;  “  I  cannot  prevent  your  leaving  La  Ver- 
berie — that  would  be  overstepping  my  duty;  but’ I  must 
hold  you  to  account  for  the  child.  You’ are  at  liberfy^p 
go  where  you  please ;  but  you  must  give  me  proof  of  tne 
child’s  being  alive,  or  at  least  that  no  attempt  was  made  ^ 
against  its  life.” 

After  uttering  these  threatening  words  he  left  the  house, 
and  it  was  in  good  time,  for  the  countess  was  choking  with 
suppressed  rage.  “  Insolent  upstart !  ”  she  cried,  “  to  pre¬ 
sume  to  dictate  to  a  woman  of  my  rank !  Ah,  if  I  were 
not  completely  at  his  mercy !  ”  But  she  was  in  his  power, 
and  she  knew  well  enough  that  she  must  forever  bid  adieu 
to  all  her  ambitious  plans.  No  more  hopes  of  luxury, 
of  a  millionaire-son-in-law,  of  splendid  carriages,  rich 
dresses,  and  charming  card  parties,  where  she  could  gamble 
to  her  heart’s  content.  She  would  have  to  die  as  she  had 
lived,  poor,  neglected,  condemned  to  a  life  of  privation, 
all  the  harder  to  bear  as  she  would  no  longer  have  a 
brighter  future  to  look  forward  to.  And  it  was  Valentine 
who  brought  this  misery  upon  her.  This  reflection  aroused 
all  her  inherent  bitterness,  and  she  felt  for  her  daughter 
one  of  those  implacable  hatreds  which,  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  appeased,  are  strengthened  by  time.  She  wished  she 
could  see  her  lying  dead  before  her,  and  the  accursed  in¬ 
fant  as  well.  But  she  remembered  the  doctor’s  threaten¬ 
ing  look,  and  dared  not  attempt  anything.  She  even  forced 
herself  to  go  and  say  a  few  forgiving  words  to  Valen¬ 
tine,  and  then  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  faithful  Mihonne. 

Poor  Valentine  !  She  had  suffered  so  much  that  she 
had  lost  all  power  of  action.  She  was,  however,  getting 
better.  She  felt  that  dull,  heavy  sensation,  almost  free 
from  pain,  which  always  follows  violent  mental  or  physical 
suffering.  When  she  was  able  to  reflect,  she  thought  to 
herself :  “  Well,  it  is  over  ;  my  mother  knows  everything. 

I  have  no  longer  her  anger  to  fear,  and  must  trust  to  time 
for  her  forgiveness.”  This  was  the  secret  which  Valentine 
had  been  unwilling  to  reveal  to  Gaston,  because  she  felt 
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certain  that  he  would  refuse  to  leave  her  if  he  knew  it. 
But  she  wished  him  to  escape  ;  and  duty  at  the  same  time 
bade  her  remain.  Even  now  she  did  not  regret  having 
done  so. 

The  only  thought  which  distressed  her  was  Gaston’s 
danger.  Had  he  succeeded  in  embarking  ?  How  could 
she  find  out  ?  For  two  days  the  doctor  had  allowed  her  to 
get  up  ;  but  she  could  not  possibly  walk  as  far  as  old 
Menoul’s  cabin.  Happily,  the  devoted  old  boatman  was 
intelligent  enough  to  anticipate  her  wishes.  Hearing  that 
the  young  lady  at  the  chateau  was  very  ill,  he  set  about/ 
devising  some  means  of  informing  her  of  her  friend’s 
safety.  He  went  to  La  Verberie  several  times  on  pre¬ 
tended  errands,  and  finally  succeeded  in  seeing  Valentine. 
They  were  not  alone,  so  he  could  not  speak  to  her  ;  but  he 
made  her  understand  by  a  significant  look  that  Gaston 
was  out  of  danger.  This  knowledge  contributed  more 
towards  Valentine’s  recovery  than  all  the  medicines  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  doctor,  who,  after  visiting  her  daily  for 
six  weeks,  at  length  pronounced  his  patient  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  journey.  The  countess 
had  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience  for  this  decision. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  delay,  she  had  already  realized 
half  of  her  capital  at  a  loss,  and  said  to  herself  that  the 
sum  thus  raised,  some  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  would 
suffice  for  all  contingent  expenses.  For  a  fortnight  she 
had  been  calling  on  all  her  friends,  saying  that  as  soon  as 
her  daughter  had  recovered  her  health  she  meant  to  take 
her  to  England  to  visit  a  rich  old  relation,  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  her. 

Valentine  looked  forward  to  this  journey  with  terror, 
and  shuddered  when  her  mother  said  to  her,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  that  the  doctor  gave  her  permission  to  set  out  :  “  We 
shall  start  the  day  after  to-morrow.”  Only  one  day  left ! 
And  Valentine  had  been  unable  to  let  Louis  de  Clameran 
know  that  his  brother  was  still  living.  In  this  extremity 
she  was  obliged  to  confide  in  Mihonne,  and  sent  her  with 
a  letter  to  Louis.  But  the  faithful  servant  had  a  useless 
walk.  The  chateau  of  Clameran  was  deserted ;  all  the 
servants  had  been  dismissed,  and  M.  Louis,  whom  they 
now  called  the  marquis,  had  gone  away. 

At  last  they  started.  Madame  de  La  Verberie,  feeling 
that  she  could  trust  Mihonne,  decided  to  take  her  with 
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them,  after  making  her  swear  eternal  secrecy.  It  was  in 
a  little  village  near  London  that  the  countess,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  took  up  her  abode  with 
her  daughter  and  maid-servant.  She  selected  England, 
because  she  had  lived  there  a  long  time,  and  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
spoke  their  language  as  well  as  she  did  her  own.  She 
had  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  often  dined  and  went  to  the  theatre  with  ber 
friends  in  London.  On  these  occasions  she  always  took 
the  humiliating  precaution  of  locking  Valentine  in  her 
room.  It  was  in  their  sad,  solitary  house,  one  night  in 
the  month  of  May,  that  the  son  of  Valentine  de  La  Ver- 
berie  was  born.  He  was  taken  to  the  parish  priest,  and 
christened  Valentin  Raoul  Wilson.  The  countess  had 
prepared  everything,  and  for  five  hundred  pounds  had  en¬ 
gaged  an  honest  farmer’s  wife  to  bring  the  child  up  as  her 
own,  and,  when  old  enough,  have  him  taught  a  trade. 
Little  Raoul  was  handed  over  to  her  a  few  hours  after  his 
birth.  The  good  woman  thought  him  the  child  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  and  there  seemed  no  probability  that  he  would 
ever  discover  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  Valentine  asked  for  her  child.  She  yearned  to 
clasp  it  to  her  bosom  ;  but  the  cruel  countess  was  pitiless. 
“Your  child!”  she  cried,  “I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean;  you  must  be  dreaming;  you  are  mad!”  And  as 
Valentine  persisted,  she  replied  :  “  Your  child  is  safe,  and 
will  want  for  nothing ;  let  that  suffice.  You  must  forget 
what  has  happened,  as  you  would  forget  a  painful  dream. 
The  past  must  be  wiped  out  forever.  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  understand  that  I  mean  to  be  obeyed.” 

The  moment  had  come  when  Yalentine  ought  in  some 
degree  to  have  resisted  the  countess’s  continually  increas¬ 
ing  tyranny.  She  had  the  idea,  but  not  the  courage  to  do 
so.  If,  on  one  side,  she  saw  the  dangers  of  almost  culpa¬ 
ble  resignation — for  she,  too,  was  a  mother  ! — on  the  other 
she  felt  crushed  by  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt.  She 
yielded ;  and  surrendered  herself  forever  into  the  hands 
of  a  mother  whose  conduct  she  refrained  from  questioning, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  condemning  it.  So  much  suf¬ 
fering,  so  many  regrets  and  internal  struggles,  for  a  long 
time  delayed  her  recovery,  but  towards  the  end  of  June, 
the  countess  took  her  back  to  La  Verberie,  This  time 
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the  mischief-makers  and  gossips  were  not  so  sharp  as  us¬ 
ual.  The  countess  went  about,  complaining  of  the  bad 
success  of  her  trip  to  England,  and  was  able  to  assure  her¬ 
self  that  no  one  suspected  her  real  reason  for  the  journey. 
Only  one  man,  Dr.  Raget,  knew  the  truth  ;  and,  although 
Madame  de  La  Verberie  hated  him  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  she  did  him  the  justice  to  feel  sure  that  he  would 
not  prove  indiscreet. 

Her  first  visit  was  paid  to  him.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  she  abruptly  threw  on  the  table  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  which  she  had  procured  especially  for  this  purpose. 

“  These  will  prove  to  you,  sir,  that  the  child  is  living,  and 
well  cared  for  at  a  cost  that  I  can  ill  afford.” 

“  These  are  perfectly  correct,  madame,”  he  replied, 
after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  papers,  “  and,  if  your 
conscience  does  not  reproach  you,  of  course  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.” 

“  My  conscience  reproaches  me  with  nothing,  sir.” 

The  old  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  gazing  searchingly 
into  her  eyes,  retorted  :  “  Can  you  say  that  you  have  not 
been  harsh,  even  to  cruelty  ?  ” 

She  turned  away  her  head,  and,  assuming  her  grand 
air,  answered :  “  I  have  acted  as  a  woman  of  my  rank 
should  act ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  you  an  advocate 
of  misconduct.” 

“  Ah,  madame,”  said  the  doctor,  “  it  is  your  place  to 
show  kindness  to  the  poor  girl.  What  indulgence  do  you 
expect  from  strangers  towards  your  unhappy  daughter, 
when  you,  her  mother,  are  so  pitiless  ?  ” 

Such  plain-spoken  truths  were  more  than  the  countess 
cared  to  hear,  and  she  rose  to  leave.  “  Is  diat  all  that 
you  have  to  say  to  me,  Dr.  Raget  ?  ”  she  asked  haughtily. 

“  Yes,  madame  ;  I  have  done.  My  only  object  was  to 
spare  you  eternal  remorse.” 

The  good  doctor  was  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  Madame  . 
de  La  Yerberie’s  character.  She  was  utterly  incapable  of 
feeling  remorse  ;  but  she  suffered  cruelly  when  her  selfish 
vanity  was  wounded,  or  her  comfort  disturbed.  She  re¬ 
sumed  her  old  mode  of  living,  but,  having  disposed  of  a 
part  of  her  income,  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  This  furnished  her  with  an  inexhaustible  text  for 
complaint;  and  at  every  meal  she  reproached  Valentine 
most  unmercifully.  She  seemed  to  forget  her  ovyn  com 
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mand,  that  the  past  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  con¬ 
stantly  recurred  to  it  for  food  for  her  anger  ;  a  day  seldom 
passed,  without  her  saying  to  Valentine  :  “Your  conduct 
has  ruined  us.” 

One  day  her  daughter  could  not  refrain  from  replying : 
“  I  suppose  you  would  have  forgiven  me,  had  it  enriched 
us.”  But  these  revolts  on  Valentine’s  part  were  rare,  al¬ 
though  her  life  was  a  series  of  tortures  inflicted  with  most 
refined  cruelty.  Even  the  memory  of  Gaston  had  become 
a  suffering.  Perhaps,  discovering  the  uselessness  of  her 
sacrifice,  of  her  courage,  and  her  devotion  to  what  she  had 
considered  her  duty,  she  regretted  not  having  followed 
him.  What  had  become  of  him  ?  Why  had  he  not  con¬ 
trived  to  send  her  a  letter,  a  word  to  let  her  know  that  he 
was  still  alive  ?  Perhaps  he  was  dead.  Perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  her.  He  had  sworn  to  return  a  rich  man  before 
three  years  had  passed.  Would  he  ever  return?  There 
was  a  risk  in  his  returning  under  any  circumstances.  His 
disappearance  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  affair  at 
Tarascon.  He  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  positive  proof  of  his  death,  and  his  body  could  not 
be  found,  justice  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  clamor 
of  public  opinion.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  as¬ 
size  court ;  and  Gaston  de  Clameran  was  contumaciously 
sentenced  to  several  years’  imprisonment.  As  to  Louis 
de  Clameran,  no  one  knew  positively  what  had  become  of 
him.  Some  people  said  he  was  leading  a  life  of  reckless 
extravagance  at  Paris.  Informed  of  these  facts  by  her 
faithful  Mihonne,  Valentine  became  more  hopeless  than 
ever.  Vainly  did  she  question  the  dreary  future ;  no  ray 
appeared  upon  the  dark  horizon  of  her  life.  All  her  en- 
ergy  was  gone ;  and  she  finally  reached  that  state  of  pas¬ 
sive  resignation  peculiar  to  people  who  are  constantly  op¬ 
pressed. 

In  this  miserable  way,  four  years  passed  since  the  fatal 
evening  when  Gaston  had  escaped  in  old  Menoul’s  boat. 
Madame  de  La  Verberie  had  spent  these  four  years  most 
unprofitably.  Seeing  that  she  could  not  live  upon  her  in¬ 
come,  and  having  too  much  false  pride  to  sell  her  land, 
which  was  so  badly  managed  that  it  did  not  even  bring  her 
in  two  per  cent,  she  resigned  herself  to  borrowing  and 
spent  her  capital  with  her  income.  As  in  such  matters,  it 
is  only  the  first  step  that  costs,  the  countess  soon  made 
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rapid  strides,  saying  to  herself,  like  the  late  Marquis  de 
Clameran  :  “After  me,  the  deluge!”  She  no  lcnger 
thought  of  anything  but  taking  her  ease.  She  had  fre¬ 
quent  “at  homes,”  and  paid  many  visits  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  of  Nimes  and  Avignon  ;  she  sent  to  Paris  for 
the  most  elegant  toilets,  and  indulged  her  taste  for  good 
living.  She  allowed  herself  all  the  luxury  that  she  had 
hoped  to  obtain  by  the  acquisition  of  a  rich  son-in-law. 
Great  sorrows  require  consolation  !  The  first  year  after 
she  returned  from  London,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  treat 
herself  to  a  horse  ;  it  was  rather  old,  to  be  sure,  but,  when 
harnessed  to  a  second-hand  carriage  bought  on  credit  at 
Beaucaire,  made  quite  a  good  appearance.  She  would 
quiet  her  conscience,  which  occasionally  reproached  her 
for  this  constant  extravagance,  by  saying  :  “  I  am  so  un¬ 
happy  !  ”  The  unhappiness  was  that  this  seeming  luxury 
cost  her  dear,  very  dear.  After  having  sold  the  rest  of 
her  bonds,  the  countess  first  mortgaged  the  estate  of  La 
Verberie,  and  then  the  chateau  itself.  And  in  less  than 
four  years  she  owed  more  than  forty  thousand  francs,  and 
was  unable  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt. 

She  was  racking  her  mind  to  discover  some  means  of 
escape  from  her  difficulties,  when  chance  came  to  her  res¬ 
cue.  For  some  time  a  young  engineer,  employed  in  sur¬ 
veys  along  the  Rhone,  had  made  the  village  close  to  La 
Verberie  the  centre  of  his  operations.  Being  handsome, 
agreeable,  and  of  polished  manners*  he  had  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  neighboring  society,  and  the  countess 
frequently  met  him  at  the  houses  of  her  friends  where  she 
went  to  play  cards  of  an  evening.  This  young  engineer 
was  named  Andre  Fauvel.  The  first  time  he  met  Valen¬ 
tine  he  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  after  once  looking 
into  her  large,  melancholy  eyes,  his  admiration  deepened 
into  love,  though  he  had  not  even  spoken  to  her.  He  was 
well  off ;  a  splendid  career  was  open  to  him  ;  he  was  free  ; 
and  he  swore  that  Valentine  should  be  his.  It  was  to  an 
old  friend  of  Madame  de  La  Verberie,  as  noble  as  a  Mont¬ 
morency  and  as  poor  as  Job,  that  he  first  confided  his 
matrimonial  plans.  With  the  precision  of  a  graduate  of 
the  polytechnic  school,  he  enumerated  all  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  being  a  model  son-in-law.  For  a  long  time  the 
old  lady  listened  to  him  without  interruption  ;  but,  when 
he  had  finished,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  hi* 
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pretensions  were  most  presumptuous.  What !  he,  a  man 
of  no  pedigree,  a  Fauvel,  a  common  surveyor,  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  a  La  Verberie !  After  having  enumerated  all 
the  superior  advantages  of  that  superior  order  of  beings, 
the  nobility,  she  condescended  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  case,  and  said  :  “  However,  you  may  succeed. 
The  poor  countess  owes  money  in  every  direction  ;  scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  the  bailiffs  calling  upon  her ;  so  that, 
you  understand,  if  a  rich  suitor  appeared,  and  agreed  to 
her  terms  respecting  the  settlements, — well,  well,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  might  happen.” 

Andrd  Fauvel  was  young;  the  old  lady’s  insinuations 
seemed  to  him  odious.  On  reflection,  however,  when  he 
had  studied  the  character  of  the  nobility  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  were  rich  in  nothing  but  prejudices,  he  clearly 
saw  that  pecuniary  considerations  alone  would  be  strong 
enough  to  induce  the  proud  Countess  de  La  Verberie  to 
grant  him  her  daughter’s  hand.  This  certainty  ended  his 
hesitations,  and  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  devising 
a  plan  for  presenting  his  claim.  He  did  not  find  this  an 
easy  thing  to  accomplish.  To  go  in  quest  of  a  wife  with 
her  purchase-money  in  his  hand,  was  repugnant  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  and  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  delicacy.  But  he  knew 
no  one  who  could  undertake  the  matter  for  him,  and  his 
love  was  strong  enough  to  make  him  swallow  his  repug¬ 
nance.  The  occasion  so  anxiously  awaited,  to  explain  his 
intentions,  soon  presented  itself. 

One  day  as  he  entered  a  hotel  at  Beaucaire  to  dine,  he 
saw  Madame  de  La  Verberie  about  to  seat  herself  at  the 
table.  He  blushed  deeply,  and  asked  permission  to  sit 
beside  her,  which  was  granted  him  with  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  smile.  Did  the  countess  suspect  the  love  of  the  young 
engineer  ?  Had  she  been  warned  by  her  friend  ?  Per¬ 
haps  so.  At  any  rate,  without  giving  Andre  time  to  gradu¬ 
ally  approach  the  subject  weighing  on  his  mind,  she  began 
to  complain  of  the  hard  times,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and 
the  grasping  meanness  of  the  tradespeople.  The  truth  is, 
she  had  come  to  Beaucaire  to  borrow  money,  and  had 
found  every  cash-box  closed  against  her  ;  and  her  lawyer 
had  advised  her  to  sell  her  land  for  what  it  would  bring. 
Anger  joined  to  that  secret  instinct  of  the  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs  which  is  the  sixth  sense  of  a  woman,  loosened  her 
tongue,  and  made  her  mjre  communicative  to  this  compare 
13 
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tive  stranger,  than  she  had  ever  been  to  her  bosom  friends. 
She  explained  to  him  the  horror  of  her  situation,  her  pres- 
ent  needs,  her  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  above  all,  her 
great  distress  at  not  being  able  to  marry  off  her  beloved 
daughter.  Andre  listened  to  these  complaints  with  becom¬ 
ing  commiseration,  but  in  reality  he  was  delighted.  With¬ 
out  giving  her  time  to  finish  her  tale,  he  began  to  state 
what  he  called  his  view  of  the  matter.  He  said  that,  al¬ 
though  he  sympathized  deeply  with  the  countess,  he  could 
not  account  for  her  uneasiness  about  her  daughter.  What  ? 
Could  she  be  disturbed  at  having  no  dowry  for  her  ?  Why, 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Valentine  were  a 
fortune  in  themselves,  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 
He  knew  more  than  one  man  who  would  esteem  himself 
only  too  happy  if  Mademoiselle  Valentine  would  accept 
his  name,  and  confer  upon  him  the  sweet  duty  of  relieving 
her  mother  from  all  anxiety  and  care.  Finally,  he  did 
not  think  the  situation  of  the  countess’s  affairs  nearly  so 
desperate  as  she  imagined.  How  much  money  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  upon  La  Verberie  ? 
About  forty  thousand  francs,  perhaps  ?  Indeed  !  That 
was  but  a  mere  trifle.  Besides,  this  sum  would  not  be  a 
gift  from  the  son-in-law,  but  only  a  loan,  because  the  es¬ 
tate  would  be  his  in  the  end,  and  greatly  increased  in 
value.  A  man,  too,  worthy  of  Valentine’s  love  could 
never  let  his  wife’s  mother  want  for  the  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries  due  to  a  lady  of  her  age,  rank,  and  misfortunes.  He 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  offer  her  a  sufficient  income,  not 
only  to  provide  comfort,  but  even  luxury. 

As  Andre  spoke  in  a  tone  too  earnest  to  be  assumed, 
it  seemed  to  the  countess  that  a  celestial  dew  was  drop¬ 
ping  upon  her  pecuniary  wounds.  Her  countenance  was 
radiant  with  joy,  her  fierce  little  eyes  beamed  with  the 
most  encouraging  tenderness,  her  thin  lips  were  wreathed 
in  the  most  friendly  smiles.  One  thought  alone  disturbed 
the  young  engineer.  “  Does  she  understand  me?  Does 
she  think  I’m  serious  ?”  he  wondered.  She  certainly  did, 
as  her  subsequent  remarks  proved.  “  Alas  !  ”  she  sighed, 
“  forty  thousand  francs  will  not  save  La  Verberie ;  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  amount  to  at  least  sixty 
thousand.” 

“  Oh,  either  forty  or  sixty  thousand  is  nothing  worth 
speaking  of.” 
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—Then  my  son-in-law,  the  phoenix  we  are  supposing, 
would  he  have  the  forethought  to  provide  for  my  require¬ 
ments  ?  ” 

“  I  should  fancy  he  would  be  delighted  to  add  four 
thousand  francs  to  the  income  you  derive  from  your  es¬ 
tate.” 

The  countess  did  not  reply  at  once,  she  was  calculating. 
“  Four  thousand  francs  is  not  much,”  she  said  after  a 
pause.  “  Everything  is  so  dear  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  !  But  with  six  thousand  francs — yes,  six  thousand 
francs  would  make  me  happy !  ” 

The  young  man  thought  that  her  demands  were  becom¬ 
ing  excessive,  but  with  the  generosity  of  an  ardent  lover, 
he  replied  :  “  The  son-in-law  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
would  not  be  very  devoted  to  Mademoiselle  Valentine,  if 
the  paltry  sum  of  two  thousand  francs  caused  him  to  hesi¬ 
tate.” 

“  You  promise  too  much !  ”  murmured  the  countess. 
A  sudden  objection,  however,  occurred  to  her.  “  But 
this  imaginary  son-in-law,”  she  remarked,  “  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  means  to  fulfil  his  promises.  I  have  my 
daughter’s  happiness  too  much  at  heart  to  give  her  to  a 
man  who  did  not  produce — what  do  you  call  them  ? — secu¬ 
rities,  guarantees.” 

“  Decidedly,”  thought  Fauvel  with  mortification,  “  we 
are  making  a  bargain.”  Then  he  added  aloud :  “  Of 
course,  your  son-in-law  would  bind  himself  in  the  marriage 
contract  to — ” 

“  Never  ! — sir,  never!  Think  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
thing !  What  would  the  world  say  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  it  would  be  stated  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  a  sum  received  from  you.” 

“  Ah  !  yes  that  might  do  very  well.” 

The  countess  insisted  upon  seeing  Andrd  home  in  her 
carriage.  During  the  drive,  no  definite  plan  was  agreed 
upon  beween  them ;  but  they  understood  each  other  so 
well,  that,  when  the  countess  set  the  young  engineer  down 
at  his  own  door,  she  invited  him  to  dinner  the  next  day, 
and  held  out  her  skinny  hand,  which  Andrd  kissed  with 
devotion  as  he  thought  of  Valentine’s  pretty  eyes.  When 
Madame  de  La  Verberie  returned  home,  the  servants  were 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  her  good  humor;  they  had  not 
seen  her  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind  for  years.  And  hd 
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day’s  work  was  of  a  nature  to  elevate  her  spirits :  she  had 
been  most  unexpectedly  raised  from  a  very  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  to  affluence.  She,  who  boasted  of  such  proud  senti¬ 
ments,  never  perceived  the  shame  of  the  transaction  nor 
the  infamy  of  her  conduct.  “  An  annuity  of  six  thousand 
francs,”  said  she  to  herself,  “  and  a  thousand  crowns  from 
the  estate,  that  makes  nine  thousand  francs  a  year !  My 
daughter  will  live  in  Paris  after  she  is  married,  and  I  can 
go  and  see  my  dear  children  without  expense.”  At  this 
price  she  would  have  sold  not  only  one  but  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  if  she  had  possessed  them.  But  suddenly  her  blood 
ran  cold  at  a  sudden  thought  which  crossed  her  mind : 
“  Would  Valentine  consent  ?  ” 

Her  anxiety  to  set  her  mind  at  rest  sent  her  straightway 
to  her  daughter’s  room.  She  found  Valentine  reading  by 
the  light  of  a  flickering  candle.  “  My  daughter,”  she  said 
abruptly,  “  a  young  man  of  whom  I  approve  has  demanded 
your  hand  in  marriage,  and  I  have  promised  it  to  him.” 

At  this  startling  announcement,  Valentine  started  up — 
“  Impossible  !  ”  she  murmured,  “  impossible  !  ” 

“  And  why,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  tell  him,  mother,  what  I  am  ?  Did  you 
own — ” 

“  Your  past  folly  ?  No,  thank  heavens  !  and  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject.” 

Although  Valentine’s  spirit  was  completely  crushed  by 
her  mother’s  tyranny,  her  sense  of  honor  revolted  at  the 
idea.  “  You  certainly  would  not  wish  me  to  marry  an 
honest  man,  mother,  without  confessing  to  him  everything 
connected  with  the  past  ?  I  could  never  practise  a  decep¬ 
tion  so  base.” 

The  countess  felt  very  much  like  flying  into  a  passion ; 
but  she  knew  that  threats  would  be  of  no  avail  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  where  resistance  would  be  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  her  daughter.  Instead  of  commanding,  she  entreated. 
“  Poor  child,”  she  said,  “  my  poor  dear  Valentine,  if 
you  only  knew  the  dreadful  state  of  our  affairs  you  would 
not  talk  in  this  way.  Your  folly  commenced  our  ruin;  to¬ 
day  it  is  complete.  Do  you  know  that  our  creditors' 
threaten  to  turn  us  out  of  La  Verberie  ?  Then  what  will 
become  of  us,  my  poor  child  ?  Must  I  in  my  old  age  go 
begging  from  door  to  door  ?  We  are  utterly  lost,  and  this 
marriage  is  our  only  hope  of  salvation.” 
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These  tearful  entreaties  were  followed  by  plausible  ar¬ 
guments.  The  dear  countess  made  use  of  strange  and 
subtle  theories.  What  she  formerly  regarded  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  crime,  she  now  spoke  of  as  a  peccadillo.  According 
to  her,  girls  in  Valentine’s  position  were  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  She  could  understand,  she  said,  her  daughter’s 
scruples  if  there  were  any  danger  of  the  past  being  brought 
to  light ;  but  she  had  taken  such  precautions,  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  that.  Would  it  make  her  love  her  husband 
any  the  less  ?  No.  Would  he  be  less  happy  ?  No. 
Then  that  being  so,  why  hesitate  ?  Shocked,  bewildered, 
Valentine  asked  herself  if  this  was  really  her  mother,  the 
haughty  woman  who  had  always  been  such  a  worshipper  of 
honor  and  duty,  who  now  contradicted  every  word  she  had 
uttered  during  her  life!  Valentine  could  not  understand 
the  sudden  change.  But  she  would  have  understood  it, 
had  she  known  to  what  base  deeds  a  mind  blinded  by  sel¬ 
fishness  and  vanity  can  lend  itself.  The  countess’s  subtle 
arguments  and  shameful  sophistry  neither  moved  nor  con¬ 
vinced  her ;  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  resist  the 
tearful  entreaties  of  that  mother,  who  ended  by  falling  on 
her  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  imploring  her  child  to 
save  her.  Violently  agitated,  distracted  by  a  thousand 
conflicting  emotions,  daring  neither  to  refuse  nor  to  prom¬ 
ise,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  decision  thus  forced 
from  her,  the  unhappy  girl  begged  her  mother  to  grant  her 
a  few  hours  to  reflect. 

Madame  de  La  Verberie  dared  not  refuse  this  request, 
and  acquiesced. 

“  I  will  leave  you  my  daughter,”  she  said,  “  and  I  trust 
your  heart  will  tell  you  how  to  decide  between  a  useless 
confession,  and  your  mother’s  salvation.”  With  these 
words  she  left  the  room,  indignant  but  hopeful. 

And  she  had  grounds  for  hope.  Placed  between  two 
obligations  equally  sacred,  equally  binding,  but  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed,  Valentine’s  troubled  mind  could  no  longer 
clearly  discern  the  path  of  duty.  Could  she  reduce  her 
mother  to  want  and  misery  ?  Could  she  basely  deceive  the 
confidence  and  love  of  an  honorable  man  ?  However  she 
decided,  her  future  life  would  be  one  of  suffering  and  re¬ 
morse.  Alas  !  why  had  she  not  a  wise  and  kind  adviser  to 
point  out  the  right  course  to  pursue,  and  assist  her  in  strug¬ 
gling  against  evil  influences  ?  Why  had  she  not  that  gentle, 
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discreet  friend  who  had  helped  her  in  her  first  misfortunes, 
old  Dr.  Raget  ?  Formerly,  the  memory  of  Gaston  had 
been  her  guiding  star ;  but  now  this  far-off  memory  was 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  vanishing  dream.  In  romance  we 
meet  with  heroines  of  life-long  constancy;  real  life  pro¬ 
duces  few  such  miracles.  For  a  long  time,  Valentine’s 
mind  had  been  filled  with  the  image  of  Gaston.  As  the 
hero  of  her  dreams,  she  dwelt  fondly  on  his  memory;  but 
the  mists  of  time  had  gradually  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of 
her  idol,  which  was  now  no  more  than  a  cold  relic  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  When  she  arose  the  next  morning, 
pale  and  weak  from  a  sleepless,  tearful  night,  she  was  al¬ 
most  resolved  to  confess  everything ;  but  when  the  even¬ 
ing  came,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  company  of  Andr£ 
Fauvel,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  mother’s  alternately 
threatening  and  supplicating  glances,  her  courage  failed 
her.  She  would  say  to  herself :  “  I  will  tell  him.”  But 
later  on  she  added  :  “  I  will  wait  till  to-morrow.”  The 
countess  saw  all  these  struggles,  but  was  not  made  uneasy 
by  them.  She  knew  by  experience,  that  when  a  painful 
duty  is  put  off  it  is  never  performed.  There  was,  perhaps, 
some  excuse  for  Valentine  in  the  horror  of  her  situation. 
Perhaps,  unknown  to  herself,  she  felt  a  faint  hope  arise 
within  her.  Any  marriage,  even  an  unhappy  one,  offered 
the  prospect  of  a  change,  of  a  new  life,  a  relief  from  the 
insupportable  suffering  she  was  then  enduring.  Sometimes, 
in  her  ignorance  of  human  life,  she  imagined  that  time  and 
close  intimacy  would  make  it  almost  easy  for  her  to  confess 
her  terrible  fault,  and  that  Andre  would  pardon  her  and 
marry  her  all  the  same,  since  he  loved  her  so  much.  That 
he  sincerely  loved  her,  she  knew  full  well.  It  was  not  the 
impetuous  passion  of  Gaston,  with  its  excitements  and 
terrors,  but  a  calm,  steady,  and  perhaps  more  lasting  af¬ 
fection,  obtaining  a  sort  a  of  blissful  rest  in  its  legitimacy 
and  constancy. 

Thus  Valentine  gradually  became  accustomed  to  Andre’s 
presence,  and  was  surprised  into  feeling  very  happy  at 
the  constant  delicate  attentions  and  affectionate  looks  that 
he  lavished  upon  her.  She  did  not  feel  any  love  for  him 
yet ;  but  a  separation  would  have  distressed  her  deeply. 
During  the  courtship,  the  countess’s  conduct  was  a  master¬ 
piece.  She  suddenly  ceased  arguing  and  importuning- 
and  with  tearful  resignation  said  she  would  not  attempt 
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to  influence  her  daughter’s  decision  ;  but  she  went  about 
sighing  and  groaning  as  if  she  were  on  the  eve  of  starving 
to  death.  She  also  made  arrangements  for  being  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  bailiffs.  Distress-warrants  and  legal  no¬ 
tices  poured  in  at  La  Verberie,  and  she  would  show 
Valentine  all  these  documents,  saying,  “God  grant  we 
may  not  be  driven  frcm  the  home  of  our  ancestors  before 
your  marriage,  my  darling  !  ”  Knowing  that  her  presence 
was  sufficient  to  freeze  any  confession  on  her  daughter’s 
lips,  she  never  left  her  alone  with  Andrd.  “  Once  mar¬ 
ried,”  she  thought,  “  they  can  settle  the  matter  to  please 
themselves.”  She  was  as  impatient  as  Andre,  and  has¬ 
tened  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  She  gave  Valen¬ 
tine  no  opportunity  for  reflection.  She  kept  her  constantly 
busy,  either  in  driving  to  town  to  purchase  some  article  of 
dress,  or  in  paying  visits. 

At  last  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day  found  the  countess 
hopeful,  though  oppressed  with  anxiety,  like  the  gambler 
playing  for  a  high  stake.  On  this  evening,  for  the  first 
time,  Valentine  found  herself  alone  with  the  man  who  was 
to  become  her  husband.  It  was  twilight,  and  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  drawing-room,  miserable  and  trembling,  anx¬ 
ious  to  unburden  her  mind,  when  Andre  entered.  Seeing 
that  she  was  agitated,  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  gently 
begged  her  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  “  Am  I 
not  your  best  friend,”  he  said,  “  and  ought  I  not  to  be  the 
confidant  of  your  troubles,  if  you  have  any?  Why  these 
tears,  my  darling  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  she  was  on  the  point  of  confessing 
everything.  But  suddenly  she  perceived  the  scandal  that 
would  result,  the  pain  she  would  cause  Andrd,  and  her 
mother’s  anger  ;  she  saw  her  own  future  life  ruined — she 
exclaimed,  like  all  young  girls  when  the  eventful  moment 
draws  near :  “  I  am  afraid.”  Imagining  that  she  was 
merely  disturbed  by  some  vague  fears,  he  tried  to  con¬ 
sole  and  reassure  her ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  affectionate  words  only  seemed  to  increase  her  distress. 
But  already  Madame  de  La  Verberie  came  to  interrupt 
them  :  they  were  wanted  to  sign  the  marriage  contract. 
Andrd  Fauvel  was  left  in  ignorance. 

On  the  morrow,  a  lovely  spring  day,  Andrd  Fauvel  and 
Valentine  de  La  Verberie  were  married  at  the  village 
church.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  chateau  was  filled  wit** 
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the  bride's  friends,  who  came,  according  to  custom,  to  as¬ 
sist  at  her  wedding  toilet.  Valentine  forced  herself  to 
appear  calm,  even  smiling  ;  but  her  face  was  whiter  than 
her  veil — her  heart  was  torn  by  remorse.  She  felt  as 
though  the  sad  truth  were  written  upon  her  brow,  and 
that  her  white  dress  was  but  a  bitter  irony,  a  galling  hu¬ 
miliation.  She  shuddered  when  her  most  intimate  friend 
placed  the  wreath  of  orange-blossom  upon  her  head.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  emblem  of  purity  would  burn  her. 
It  did  not  do  so,  but  one  of  the  wire  stems  of  the  flowers 
badly  covered,  scratched  her  forehead  which  bled  a  great 
deal,  and  a  drop  of  blood  fell  upon  her  dress.  What  an 
evil  omen  !  Valentine  almost  fainted.  But  presages  are 
deceitful,  as  it  proved  with  Valentine  ;  for  a  year  after 
her  marriage  she  was,  according  to  report,  the  happiest  of 
wives.  Happy  !  yes,  she  would  have  been  completely  so 
could  she  only  have  forgotten  the  past.  Andrd  adored 
her.  He  had  gone  into  business,  and  everything  succeeded 
with  him.  But  he  wished  to  be  immensely  rich,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  wife  he  loved,  whom  he  longed  to  sur¬ 
round  with  every  luxury.  Thinking  her  the  most  lovely, 
he  wished  to  see  her  the  most  adorned. 

Eighteen  months  after  her  marriage,  Madame  Fauvel 
had  a  son.  But,  alas  !  neither  this  child,  nor  a  second  son, 
born  a  year  after,  could  make  her  forget  the  other  one — 
the  poor,  forsaken  babe  who,  for  a  sum  of  money,  a  stran¬ 
ger  had  consented  to  receive.  Loving  her  children  pas¬ 
sionately,  and  bringing  them  up  like  the  sons  of  princes, 
she  would  murmur  to  herself,  “  Who  knows  if  the  aban¬ 
doned  one  has  even  bread  to  eat  ?  ”  If  she  had  only  known 
where  he  was;  if  she  had  only  dared  inquire! — but  she 
was  afraid.  Sometimes,  too,  she  would  be  uneasy  about 
Gaston’s  jewels,  constantly  fearing  that  their  hiding-place 
w6uld  be  discovered.  Other  times  she  would  say  to  her¬ 
self  :  “  I  may  as  well  be  tranquil ;  misfortune  has  forgot¬ 
ten  me.”  Poor  deluded  woman  !  Misfortune  is  a  visitor 
who  sometimes  delays  his  visits,  but  always  comes  in  the 
end. 
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XV. 

Louis  de  Clameran,  the  second  son  of  the  marquis, 
was  one  of  those  self-controlled  men,  who  beneath  a  cool, 
careless  manner,  conceal  a  fiery  temperament,  and  ungov¬ 
ernable  passions.  All  sorts  of  extravagant  ideas  had  be¬ 
gun  to  ferment  in  his  disordered  brain,  long  before  the 
occurrence  which  decided  the  destiny  of  the  De  Clameran 
family.  Apparently  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
this  precocious  hypocrite  longed  for  a  larger  field  in  which 
to  indulge  his  evil  inclinations,  secretly  cursing  the  stern 
necessity  which  chained  him  down  to  this  dreary  country 
life,  and  the  old  chateau,  which  to  him  was  more  gloomy 
than  a  prison,  and  as  lifeless  as  the  grave.  This  existence, 
dragged  out  in  the  country  and  the  small  neighboring 
towns,  was  too  monotonous  for  his  restless  nature.  The 
paternal  authority,  though  gently  exercised,  exasperated 
his  rebellious  temper.  He  thirsted  for  independence, 
riches,  excitement,  pleasure,  and  the  unknown.  Louis  did 
not  love  his  father,  and  he  hated  his  brother  Gaston.  The 
old  marquis,  in  his  culpable  thoughtlessness,  had  kindled 
this  burning  envy  in  the  heart  of  his  second  son.  A  strict 
observer  of  traditional  rights,  he  had  always  declared  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  should  inherit  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  possessions,  and  that  he  intended  to  leave  Gaston  his 
entire  fortune.  This  flagrant  injustice  and  favoritism  in¬ 
spired  Louis  with  envious  hatred  for  his  brother.  Gaston 
always  said  that  he  would  never  consent  to  profit  by  this 
paternal  partiality,  but  would  share  equally  with  his  brother. 
Judging  others  by  himself,  Louis  placed  no  faith  in  this 
assertion,  which  he  called  an  ostentatious  affectation  of 
generosity.  Although  this  hatred  was  unsuspected  by  the 
marquis  and  Gaston,  it  was  betrayed  by  acts  significant 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  servants.  They 
were  so  fully  aware  of  Louis’s  sentiments  towards  his 
brother,  that,  when  the  latter  was  prevented  from  escaping 
because  of  the  stumbling  horse,  they  refused  to  believe  it 
an  accident,  and  muttered  under  their  breath  the  word  : 
“  Fratricide  !  ”  A  deplorable  scene  took  place  between 
Louis  and  Jean,  who  was  allowed,  on  account  of  his  fifty 
years'  faithful  service,  to  take  liberties  which  he  sometimes 
abused  by  making  rough  speeches  to  his  superiors. 
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“  It  is  a  great  pity,”  said  the  old  servant,  “  that  a  skilful 
rider  like  yourself  should  have  fallen  at  the  very  moment 
when  your  brother’s  safety  depended  upon  your  good 
horsemanship.  La  Verdure  did  not  fall.” 

At  this  broad  insinuation,  Louis  turned  pale,  and  threat¬ 
eningly  exclaimed  :  “  You  insolent  scoundrel,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 

“  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  sir,”  the  old  man 
replied  significantly. 

“ 1  do  not  know  !  Explain  yourself.” 

The  servant  only  answered  by  a  meaning  look,  which 
so  incensed  Louis,  that  he  rushed  towards  him  with  up- 
raised  whip,  and  would  have  beaten  him  unmercifully,  had 
not  the  other  servants  interfered,  and  dragged  Jean  from 
the  spot.  This  altercation  occurred  while  Gaston  was  in 
the  madder-field  trying  to  escape  his  pursuers.  After 
awhile,  the  gendarmes  and  hussars  returned,  with  slow 
tread  and'sad  faces,  and  announced  that  Gaston  de  Cla- 
meran  had  plunged  into  the  Rhone,  and  w^as  most  certainly 
drowned.  This  melancholy  news  was  received  with  groans 
and  tears  by  every  one  save  Louis,  who  remained  calm 
and  unmoved — not  a  single  muscle  of  his  face  quivered ; 
but  his  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph.  A  secret  voice  cried 
within  him  :  “  Now  you  are  assured  of  the  family  posses¬ 
sions,  and  a  marquis’s  coronet.”  He  was  no  longer  the 
poverty-stricken  younger  son,  but  the  sole  heir  of  the  De 
Clamerans. 

The  corporal  of  the  gendarmes  had  said  :  “  I  would  not 
be  the  one  to  tell  the  poor  old  man  that  his  son  is 
drowned.” 

Louis  felt  none  of  the  tender-hearted  scruples  of  the 
brave  old  soldier.  He  instantly  went  to  his  father’s  sick¬ 
room,  and  said,  in  a  firm  voice :  “  Between  disgrace  and 
death,  my  brother  has  chosen  :  he  is  dead.” 

Like  a  sturdy  oak  stricken  by  lightning,  the  marquis  tot¬ 
tered  and  fell  when  these  fatal  words  sounded  in  his  ears. 
The  doctor  soon  arrived,  but,  alas !  only  to  say  that 
science  was  of  no  avail.  Towards  daybreak,  Louis,  with¬ 
out  a  tear,  received  his  father’s  last  sigh.  Louis  was  now 
the  master.  All  the  unjust  precautions  taken  by  the  mar¬ 
quis  to  elude  the  law,  and  insure  beyond  dispute  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  entire  fortune  to  his  eldest  son,  turned 
against  him.  By  means  of  a  fraudulent  deed  of  trust 
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drawn  by  his  dishonest  lawyer,  M.  de  Clameran  had  dis¬ 
posed  everything  so  that,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  every 
farthing  he  owned  would  be  Gaston’s.  It  was  Louis  who 
benefited  by  this  precaution.  He  came  into  possession 
without  even  being  called  upon  for  the  certificate  of  his 
brother’s  death.  He  was  now  Marquis  de  Clameran  ;  he 
was  free,  he  was  comparatively  rich.  He  who  had  never 
had  twenty-five  crowns  in  his  pocket  at  a  time,  now  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  close  upon  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  This  sudden  and  most  unexpected  fortune  so 
completely  turned  his  head,  that  he  forgot  his  skilful  dis¬ 
simulation.  His  demeanor  at  the  funeral  of  the  marquis 
attracted  general  notice.  He  followed  the  coffin,  with  his 
head  bowed  down  and  his  face  buried  in  a  handkerchief, 
but  his  looks  belied  him,  his  face  was  beaming,  and  one 
could  trace  a  smile  beneath  the  grimaces  of  his  feigned 
grief.  The  day  after  the  funeral,  Louis  sold  off  everything 
that  could  be  disposed  of — horses,  carriages,  and  family 
plate.  The  next  day  he  discharged  all  the  old  servants, 
who  had  hoped  to  end  their  days  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Clameran.  Several,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  took 
him  aside,  and  entreated  him  to  let  them  stay,  even  with¬ 
out  wages.  He  roughly  ordered  them  to  begone.  He 
sent  for  his  father’s  lawyer,  and  gave  him  a  power  of  at¬ 
torney  to  sell  the  estate,  and  received  in  return  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  as  the  first  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  he  locked  up  the  chateau, 
with  a  vow  never  to  enter  it  again,  and  left  the  keys  with 
Jean,  who,  owning  a  little  house  near  Clameran,  would 
continue  to  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

Poor  Jean  !  little  did  he  think  that,  in  preventing  Val¬ 
entine  from  seeing  Louis,  he  had  ruined  the  prospects  of 
his  beloved  Gaston.  On  receiving  the  keys,  he  asked  but 
one  question  :  “  Shall  we  not  search  for  your  brother’s 
body,  sir?”  he  inquired  in  broken-hearted  tones.  “And, 
if  it  is  found,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  leave  instructions  with  my  lawyer,”  answered 
Louis.  And  he  hurried  away  from  Clameran  as  if  the 
ground  burnt  his  feet.  He  went  to  Tarascon,  where  he 
had  already  forwarded  his  luggage,  and  took  the  stage¬ 
coach  which  travelled  between  Marseilles  and  Paris,  the 
railroad  not  then  being  finished. 

At  last  he  was  off-  The  lumbering  vehicle  rattled 
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along,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  and  the  deep  gullies  made  by 
the  wheels  seemed  so  many  abysses  between  the  past  and 
the  future.  Lying  back  in  his  corner,  Louis  de  Clameran 
enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  pleasures  of  which  he  was 
about  to  partake.  At  the  end  of  the  journey,  Paris  ap¬ 
peared  before  him — radiant,  brilliantly  dazzling  as  the 
sun.  For  he  was  going  to  Paris,  the  promised  land,  the 
city  of  wonders,  where  every  Aladdin  finds  a  lamp. 
There,  all  ambitions  are  crowned,  all  dreams  are  realized, 
all  passions,  all  desires,  good  and  evil,  are  satisfied. 
There  the  fast-fleeting  days  are  followed  by  nights  of  ever- 
varied  pleasure  and  excitement.  In  twenty  theatres  trag¬ 
edy  weeps,  or  comedy  laughs ;  whilst  at  the  opera,  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world,  sparkling  with  dia¬ 
monds,  are  ready  to  die  with  ecstasy  at  the  sound  of  di¬ 
vine  music  ;  everywhere  noise,  excitement,  luxury,  and 
pleasure.  What  a  dream  I  The  heart  of  Louis  de  Cla¬ 
meran  was  overflowing  with  desire  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  horses  crawled  along  like  tortoises.  He  gave 
neither  a  thought  nor  a  regret  to  the  past.  What  mattered 
it  to  him  how  his  father  and  brother  had  died  ?  All  his 
mind  was  devoted  to  penetrating  the  mysterious  future 
that  awaited  him.  Was  not  every  chance  in  his  favor  ? 
He  was  young,  rich,  handsome,  and  a  marquis  ;  he  had  a 
constitution  of  iron  ;  he  carried  twenty  thousand  francs 
in  his  pocket,  and  would  soon  have  ten  times  as  many 
more.  He,  who  had  always  been  poor,  regarded  this  sum 
as  an  inexhaustible  treasure  ;  and  at  nightfall,  when  he 
jumped  from  the  coach  on  to  the  muddy  pavement  of  the 
brilliantly-lighted  Paris  street,  he  seemed  to  be  taking 
possession  of  the  great  city,  and  felt  as  though  he  could 
buy  everything  in  it.  His  illusions  were  those  co  ^.Jca 
to  all  young  men  who,  never  having  been  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  suddenly  come  into  possession  of  a 
patrimony.  It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  real  value  of 
money  that  squanders  fortunes,  and  fritters  away  the  gold 
so  laboriously  saved  in  the  frugal  provinces.  Imbued  with 
his  own  importance,  accustomed  to  the  deference  of  the 
country  people,  the  young  marquis  came  to  Paris  with  the 
expectation  of  being  a  lion,  on  account  of  his  name  and 
fortune.  He  was  mortified  to  discover  his  error.  To  his 
great  surprise,  he  learnt  that  he  possessed  nothing  which 
constituted  a  position  in  this  immense  city.  He  found 
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that  in  the  midst  of  the  busy,  indifferent  crowd,  he  was  as 
much  lost  and  unnoticed  as  a  drop  of  water  in  a  torrent 
But  this  not  very  flattering  reality  could  not  discourage 
a  man  who  was  determined  to  gratify  his  passions  at  all 
costs.  His  ancestral  name  gained  him  but  one  privilege, 
disastrous  for  his  future ;  it  opened  to  him  the  doors  of 
the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  men  of  his  own  age  and  rank,  whose  an¬ 
nual  incomes  almost  equalled  his  entire  fortune.  Nearly 
all  of  them  confessed  that  they  only  kept  up  their  extrava¬ 
gant  style  of  living  by  dint  of  skilful  economy  behind  the 
scenes,  and  by  regulating  their  vices  and  follies  as  judi¬ 
ciously  as  a  hosier  would  arrange  his  Sunday  holidays.  This 
information  astonished  Louis,  but  did  not  open  his  eyes. 
He  endeavored  to  imitate  the  dashing  style  of  these  eco¬ 
nomically  wasteful  young  men,  without  attempting  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  prudential  rules.  He  learned  how  to  spend, 
but  not  how  to  reckon  as  they  did.  He  was  Marquis  de 
Clameran,  and  having  given  himself  a  reputation  of  great 
wealth,  he  was  well  received  :  if  he  made  no  friends,  he 
had  at  least  many  acquaintances.  At  the  club  where  he 
was  proposed  and  elected  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  found 
several  obliging  persons  who  took  pleasure  in  initiating 
him  into  the  secrets  of  fashionable  life,  and  correcting  any 
little  provincialisms  betrayed  in  his  manners  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  profited  well  and  quickly  by  their  lessons.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  he  was  fairly  launched ;  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  skilful  gambler  was  fully  established  ;  and  he 
had  nobly  and  gloriously  compromised  himself  with  one 
of  the  fast  women  of  the  day.  He  had  rented  handsome 
apartments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Madeleine,  with  a  coach¬ 
house  and  stabling  for  three  horses.  Although  he  only 
furnished  this  bachelor’s  establishment  with  what  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  he  found  that  necessaries  were  very 
costly.;  so  that  the  day  he  took  possession  of  his  apart¬ 
ments,  and  tried  to  make  up  his  accounts,  he  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  his  short  apprenticeship  in  Paris 
had  cost  him  fifty  thousand  francs,  one-fourth  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  And  yet  he  remained,  when  compared  to  his  brill¬ 
iant  friends,  in  a  state  of  inferiority  which  was  mortifying 
to  his  vanity,  like  a  worthy  countryman  who  strains  every 
nerve  to  make  his  nag  keep  up  with  thoroughbreds. 
Fifty  thousand  francs !  For  a  moment  Louis  had  a  slight 
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inclination  to  retire  from  the  contest.  But  then,  what  a 
come  down  !  Besides,  his  vices  bloomed  and  flourished 
in  these  charming  surroundings.  He  had  heretofore  cop- 
sidered  himself  wonderfully  fast,  and  now  a  host  of  new 
corruptions  were  revealed  to  him.  Then  the  sight  of  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  fortunes,  and  the  many  examples  of  the 
successful  results  of  hazardous  ventures,  inflamed  his 
mind.  He  thought  that  in  this  great,  rich  city,  he  certainly 
could  succeed  in  securing  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
But  how  ?  He  had  no  idea,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  find 
one.  He  simply  persuaded  himself  that,  like  many  others, 
he  would  have  his  lucky  day.  This  is  another  of  those 
errors  which  it  is  time  to  destroy.  Fortune  is  not  to  be 
wasted  upon  idle  fools.  In  this  furious  race  of  self-interest 
it  requires  great  skill  to  bestride  that  capricious  mare 
called  opportunity,  and  ride  her  to  the  goal.  But  Louis 
did  not  devote  so  much  thought  to  the  matter.  As  stupid 
as  the  man  who  expected  to  win  the  prize  at  the  lottery 
without  having  purchased  a  ticket,  he  said  to  himself, 
“Pshawl  opportunity — chance — a  rich  marriage  will  set 
me  right  again  !  ”  The  rich  bride  failed  to  appear,  but 
the  turn  of  the  last  bank-note  arrived.  To  a  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  money,  his  notary  replied  by  a  refusal.  “You 
have  nothing  left  to  sell,  sir,”  he  wrote,  “with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  chateau.  It  is  no  doubt  very  valuable  ;  but  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  purchaser  for  so 
large  a  building  situated  as  it  is  now.  I  will  use  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  a  purchaser ;  and,  believe  me,  sir,  &c.” 
Louis  was  thunderstruck  at  this  final  catastrophe,  as  much 
surprised  as  if  he  had  not  foreseen  it.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  Ruined,  with  nothing  to  hope  for,  he  imitated  those 
poor  fools  who  each  year  rise  up,  shine  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  disappear.'  But  Louis  could  not  give  up 
the  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  which  he  had  been  leading 
for  the  past  three  years.  Fate  had  decreed  that,  after 
leaving  his  fortune  on  the  battle-field,  he  should  also  leave 
his  honor.  He  first  of  all  lived  on  the  reputation  of  his 
dissipated  fortune — on  the  credit  that  remains  to  the  man 
who  has  spent  much  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  re¬ 
source  was  soon  exhausted.  The  day  came  when  his 
creditors  seized  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon" — the 
last  remains  of  his  opulence,  his  carriages,  horses,  and 
costly  furniture.  He  retired  to  a  very  quiet  hotel,  but  he 
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could  not  keep  away  from  the  wealthy  set  whom  he  hac 
considered  his  friends.  He  now  lived  upon  them  as  he  hac 
lived  upon  his  tradesmen.  Borrowing  from  one  louis  uj 
to  twenty-five,  from  anybody  who  would  lend  to  him, 
and  never  attempting  to  repay  them.  Constantly  bet 
ting,  no  one  ever  saw  him  pay  a  wager.  He  piloted 
all  the  novices  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  utilized, 
in  the  most  shameful  services,  an  experience  which 
had  cost  him  two  hundred  thousand  francs  :  he  was 
half  a  courtier,  and  half  an  adventurer.  His  acquaintances 
did  not  cut  him,  but  made  him  cruelly  expiate  the  favor  of 
being  tolerated.  No  one  had  the  least  regard  for  his  feel¬ 
ings,  or  hesitated  to  say  before  him  what  was  thought  of 
his  conduct ;  therefore,  whenever  alone  in  his  little  den, 
he  would  give  way  to  fits  of  violent  rage.  He  could  endure 
all  these  humiliations,  but  could  not  help  feeling  them. 
Envy  and  covetousness  had  long  since  stifled  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  honor  and  self-respect  in  him.  For  a  few  years 
of  opulence,  he  felt  ready  to  commit  even  a  crime. 

He  did  not  commit  a  crime,  however,  but  he  became 
mixed  up  in  a  disgraceful  affair  of  swindling  and  extortion. 
The  Count  de  Commarin,  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  came 
to  his  assistance,  hushed  up  the  matter,  and  furnished  him 
with  money  to  take  him  to  England.  And  what  were  his 
means  of  livelihood  in  London  ?  The  detectives  of  the 
most  corrupt  capital  in  the  woild  could  alone  tell  us.  De¬ 
scending  to  the  lowest  stages  of  vice,  the  Marquis  de 
Clameran  finally  found  his  level  in  a  society  composed  of 
fallen  women  and  of  sharpers,  whose  chances  and  shame¬ 
ful  profits  he  shared.  Compelled  to  quit  London,  he  trav¬ 
elled  about  Europe,  ydth  no  other  capital  than  his  au¬ 
dacity,  his  deep  depravity,  and  his  skill  at  cards.  Finally, 
in  1865,  having  met  a  run  of  good  luck  at  Homburg,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  imagined  himself  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  he  left  France. 
The  first  step  which  he  took  on  his  return,  before  even 
settling  himself  in  Paris,  was  to  make  a  visit  to  his  old 
home.  Not  that  he  had  any  relative  or  even  friend  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  from  whom  he  could  expect  any  assist¬ 
ance  ;  but  he  remembered  the  old  chateau  which  his 
notary  had  been  unable  to  sell.  He  thought  that  perhaps 
by  this  time  a  purchaser  had  appeared,  and  he  determined 
to  go  himself  and  ascertain  the  point ;  he  thought,  toot 
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chat  once  in  the  neighborhood,  he  would  always  be  able 
to  get  something  for  his  property,  which  had  cost  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  build. 

Three  days  later,  on  a  beautiful  October  evening,  he 
reached  Tarascon,  and  there  learned  that  he  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  chateau.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  set  out 
on  foot  to  visit  the  paternal-home  at  Clameran,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years.  Everything  was  so 
changed,  that  he  scarcely  recognized  the  locality  where 
he  was  born,  and  where  he  passed  his  youth  ;  yet  the  im¬ 
pression  was  so  strong,  that  this  man,  tried  by  such  varied, 
strange  adventures,  for  a  moment  felt  like  turning  back. 
He  only  continued  his  road  because  a  secret,  hopeful  voice 
cried  to  him,  “  Onward,  onward !  ” — as  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  was  to  be  found  a  new  life  and  the  long-toished- 
for  good  fortune.  As  Louis  advanced,  however,  the 
changes  appeared  less  striking ;  he  began  to  recognize  the 
ground.  Soon,  through  the  trees,  he  distinguished  the 
village  steeple,  then  the  village  itself,  built  upon  the  gen¬ 
tle  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  wood  of  olive-trees.  He 
recognized  the  first  houses  he  came  to  ;  the  farrier’s  shed, 
with  its  roof  covered  with  vine ;  the  old  parsonage,  and 
farther  on  the  village  inn,  where  he  and  Gaston  used  to 
play  billiards  on  its  primitive  table.  In  spite  of  what  he 
styled  his  scorn  of  vulgar  prejudices,  a  thrill  of  strange 
emotion  oppressed  his  heart.  He  could  not  overcome  a 
feeling  of  sadness  as  scenes  of  the  past  rose  up  before  him. 
How  many  events  had  occurred  since  he  last  walked  along 
this  path,  and  received  a  friendly  bow  and  smile  from  every 
villager !  Then,  life  appeared  to  him  like  a  fairy-scene  in 
which  his  every  wish  was  gratified.  And  now,  he  returned, 
dishonored,  worn  out,  disgusted  with  the  realities  of  life, 
having  tasted  the  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  of  shame,  stig¬ 
matized,  poverty-stricken,  and  friendless,  with  nothing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  The  few  villagers 
whom  he  met  turned  and  stood  gazing  after  this  dust-cov¬ 
ered  stranger,  and  wondered  who  he  could  be. 

Upon  reaching  Jean’s  house,  he  found  the  door  open  ; 
he  walked  into  the  immense  kitchen,  with  its  monumental 
fire-place,  and  rapped  on  the  table.  “  Coming  !  ”  answered 
a  voice  from  another  room. 

The  next  moment  a  man  of  about  forty  years  appeared 
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In  the  doorway,  and  seemed  much  surprised  at  finding  a 
stranger  in  his  kitchen. 

“  What  do  you  desire,  sir  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Does  not  Jean,  the  Marquis  de  Clameran’s  old  valet, 
live  here  ?  ” 

“  My  father  died  five  years  ago,  sir,”  replied  the  man 
in  a  sad  tone. 

This  news  affected  Louis  painfully,  as  if  he  had  ex* 
pected  the  old  man  to  restore  him  some  of  his  lost  youth. 
He  sighed,  and  said,  “  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Clameran.” 

The  man,  at  these  words,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 
He  seized  Louis’s  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  respectful  af¬ 
fection,  cried  :  “  You  are  the  marquis  !  Alas  !  why  is  not 
my  poor  father  alive  to  see  you  ? — he  would  be  so  happy ! 
His  last  words  were  about  his  dear  masters,  and  many  a 
time  did  he  sigh  and  mourn  at  not  receiving  any  news  of 
you.  He  is  beneath  the  sod  now,  resting  after  a  well- 
spent  life ;  but  I,  Joseph,  his  son,  am  here  to  take  his  place, 
and  devote  my  life  to  your  service.  What  an  honor  it  is 
to  have  you  in  my  house  !  Ah  !  my  wife  will  be  so  happy 
to  see  you  ;  she  has  all  her  life  heard  of  the  De  Clamerans.” 
Here  he  ran  into  the  garden,  and  called,  “  ’Toinette  !  I  say, 
’Toinette  ! — Come  here  quickly  1  ” 

This  cordial  welcome  delighted  Louis.  So  many  years 
had  gone  by  since  he  had  been  treated  with  an  expression 
of  kindness,  or  felt  the  pressure  of  a  friendly  hand.  In  a 
fe\r  moments  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  young  woman  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  stood  blushing  with  confusion  at  sight 
of  the  stranger. 

“  This  is  my  wife,  sir,”  said  J#eeph,  leading  her  towards 
Louis  ;  “  but  I  have  not  given  her  time  to  put  on  her  finery. 
This  is  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  Antoinette.” 

The  young  wife  bowed,  and  having  nothing  to  say, 
gracefully  uplifted  her  brow,  upon  which  the  marquis 
pressed  a  kiss. 

“  You  will  see  the  children  in  a  few  minutes,  Monsieur 
the  Marquis,”  said  Joseph  ;  “  I  have  sent  to  the  school 
for  them.” 

The  worthy  couple  overwhelmed  the  marquis  with  at¬ 
tentions.  After  so  long  a  walk  he  must  be  hungry,  they 
said  :  he  must  take  a  glass  of  wine  now,  and  lunch  would 
soon  be  ready  ;  they  would  be  so  proud  and  happy  if 
Monsieur  the  Marquis  would  partake  of  a  country  lunch, 
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And  Joseph  went  to  the  cellar  after  the  wine,  while  ’Toinette 
ran  to  catch  her  fattest  pullet.  In  a  short  time,  Louis  sat 
down  to  a  table  Laden  with  the  best  of  everything,  waited 
upon  by  Joseph  and  his  wife,  who  watched  him  with  ten¬ 
der  interest.  The  children  came  running  in  from  school, 
smeared  with  the  juice  of  berries.  After  Louis  had  em¬ 
braced  them,  they  stood  in  a  corner  and  gazed  at  him 
with  eyes  wide  open.  The  important  news  had  spread, 
and  a  number  of  villagers  and  countrymen  appeared  at 
the  open  door  to  speak  to  the  Marquis  de  Clameran. 

“  I  am  such  a  one,  Monsieur  the  Marquis  ;  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  me  ?  Ah  !  I  recognized  you  at  once.  The  late 
marquis  was  very  good  to  me,”  said  an  old  man.  Another 
asked,  “  Don’t  you  remember  the  time  when  you  lent  me 
your  gun  to  go  shooting  ?  ” 

Louis  welcomed  with  secret  delight  all  these  protesta¬ 
tions  and  proofs  of  devotion,  which  had  not  chilled  with 
time.  The  kindly  voices  of  these  honest  people  recalled 
many  pleasant  moments  of  the' past,  and  made  him  feel 
once  more  the  fresh  sensations  of  his  youth.  No  echoes 
of  his  stormy  life,  no  suspicions  of  his  shameful  career 
had,  then,  reached  this  humble  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  He,  the  adventurer,  the  bully,  the  base  accom¬ 
plice  of  London  swindlers,  delighted  in  these  marks  of  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration  bestowed  upon  him.  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  house  of  De  Clameran  ;  it  seemed  to  make 
him  once  more  feel  a  little  self-respect.  Ah  !  had  he  pos¬ 
sessed  only  a  quarter  of  his  squandered  inheritance,  how 
happy  he  would  have  been  to  peacefully  end  his  days  in 
his  native  village  !  But  this  rest  after  so  many  vain  ex¬ 
citements,  this  haven  after  so  many  storms  and  shipwrecks, 
was  denied  him.  He  was  penniless.  How  could  he  live 
here  when  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon?  This  knowledge 
of  his  pressing  need  gave  him  courage  to  ask  Joseph  for 
the  keys  of  the  chateau,  that  he  might  go  and  examine  it. 

“  You  won’t  need  any  key,  except  the  one  to  the  iron 
gate,  Monsieur  the  Marquis,”  replied  Joseph. 

It  was  but  too  true.  Time  had  done  its  work,  and  the 
lordly  chateau  of  Clameran  was  nothing  but  a  ruin.  The 
rain  and  sun  had  rotted  the  doors  and  shutters  so  that 
they  were  crumbling  and  dilapidated.  Here  and  there 
were  traces  of  the  friendly  hands  of  Jean  and  his  son,  who 
had  tried  to  retard  the  total  ruin  of  the  old  chateau  ?  but 
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what  use  were  their  efforts  ?  Within,  the  desolation  was 
still  greater.  All  of  the  furniture  which  Louis  had  not 
dared  to  sell  stood  in  the  position  he  left  it,  but  in  what  a 
state  !  All  the  tapestry  hangings  and  coverings  were  moth- 
eaten  and  in  tatters  ;  nothing  seemed  left  but  the  dust-cov¬ 
ered  woodwork  of  the  chairs  and  sofas.  Louis  was  al¬ 
most  afraid  to  enter  the  grand,  gloomy  rooms,  where  every 
footfall  echoed  lugubriously.  He  almost  expected  to  see 
the  angry  old  marquis  start  up  from  some  dark  corner,  and 
heap  curses  on  his  head  for  having  dishonored  die  name. 
Perhaps  his  terror  had  another  cause,  perhaps  he  recalled 
that  stumble  so  fatal  to  Gaston.  His  nerves  could  not 
bear  it,  and  he  hurried  out  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine. 
After  awhile,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  remember  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

“  Poor  Jean  was  foolish  not  to  make  use  of  the  furniture 
left  in  the  chateau.  It  is  now  destroyed  without  having 
been  of  use  to  any  one.” 

“  My  father  would  not  have  dared  to  touch  anything 
without  permission,  Monsieur  the  Marquis.” 

“  And  he  was  wrong.  As  for  the  chateau,  it  is  fast 
approaching  the  condition  of  the  furniture.  My  fortune, 
I  regret  to  say,  does  not  permit  me  to  repair  it ;  I  am, 
therefore,  resolved  to  sell  it  whilst  the  walls  are  still 
standing.” 

Joseph  received  this  information  very  much  as  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  commit  a  sacrilege ;  but  he  was  not  bold  of  speech, 
like  his  father,  so  he  dared  not  express  what  he  thought. 

“  Would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  selling  these  ruins  ?  ” 
continued  Louis. 

“  That  depends  upon  the  price  you  ask,  Monsieur  the 
Marquis.  I  know  a  man  of  the  neighborhood  who  would 
purchase  the  lot  if  he  could  get  it  cheap.” 

14  Who  is  he?” 

“A  person  named  Fougeroux,  who  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhone,  at  Montagnette.  He  came  from  Beau- 
caire,  and  twelve  years  ago  married  a  servant-maid  of  the 
late  Countess  de  La  Yerberie.  Perhaps  Monsieur  the 
Marquis  remembers  her, — a  plump,  bright-eyed  brunette, 
named  Mihonne.” 

Loui-s  did  not  remember  Mihonne.  “  When  can  we  see 
this  Fougeroux  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

"  At  any  time,  by  crossing  the  Rhone  on  the  ferry,” 
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“  Well,  let  us  go  now.  I  am  in  a  hurry.” 

An  entire  generation  had  passed  away  since  Louis  had 
left  his  old  home.  It  was  no  longer  the  old  republican 
sailor,  Pilorel,  who  kept  the  ferry,  but  his  son.  But  he 
also  had  a  respect  for  tradition  ;  and  when  he  learnt  the 
name  of  the  stranger  who  accompanied  Joseph,  he  hastily 
got  his  boat  ready,  and  was  soon  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
with  his  two  passengers.  Whilst  young  Pilorel  rowed  with 
all  his  might,  Joseph  did  his  best  to  warn  the  marquis 
against  the  wily  Fougeroux. 

“  He  is  a  cunning  fox,”  said  he.  “  I  have  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  him  ever  since  his  marriage,  which  was  a 
shameful  affair  altogether.  Mihonne  was  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  he  was  not  twenty-five  when  he  married  her ; 
so  you  will  understand  it  was  the  money,  and  not  the  wife, 
that  he  wanted.  She,  poor  fool,  believed  that  the  young 
scamp  really  loved  her,  and  gave  herself  and  her  money  up 
to  him.” 

“  And  he  has  made  good  use  of  it,”  interrupted  Pilorel. 

“  That  is  true.  Fougeroux  is  not  the  man  to  let  the 
money  lie  idle.  He  is  now  very  rich ;  but  he  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  thankful  to  Mihonne  for  his  prosperity. 
One  can  easily  understand  his  not  feeling  any  love  for  her, 
when  she  looks  like  his  grandmother  ;  but  that  he  should 
deprive  her  of  everything  and  beat  her  cruelly  is  shame¬ 
ful.” 

“  He  would  like  to  know  her  six  feet  under  ground,” 
said  the  ferryman. 

“  And  he  will  see  her  there  before  long.  She  has  been 
half  dead,  the  poor  old  woman,  ever  since  Fougeroux 
brought  home  a  worthless  jade,  whose  servant  she  has  be¬ 
come.” 

They  had  reached  the  opposite  shore;  Joseph  and  the 
marquis  asked  young  Pilorel  to  await  their  return,  and 
then  took  the  road  to  Montagnette.  They  soon  arrived 
at  a  well-cultivated  farm,  and  Joseph,  having  inquired  for 
the  master,  a  farm  boy  said  that  “  M.  Fougeroux”  was 
out  in  the  fields,  but  he  would  send  for  him.  He  soon 
appeared.  He  was  a  very  little  man,  with  a  red  beard, 
and  restless  sunken  eyes.  Although  M.  Fougeroux  pro¬ 
fessed  to  despise  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  hope  of 
driving  a  good  bargain  made  him  servilely  obsequious. 
He  hastened  to  usher  Louis  into  “his  parlor,”  with  many 
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bows  and  endless  repetitions  of  “  Monsieur  the  Marquis.” 
Upon  entering  the  room,  he  roughly  ordered  an  old  woman, 
who  was  crouching  over  some  dying  embers,  to  make  haste 
and  bring  some  wine  for  Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  Cla- 
meran.  At  this  name,  the  old  woman  started  as  if  she  had 
received  an  electric  shock.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  say 
something,  but  a  look  from  her  tyrant  froze  the  words  up¬ 
on  her  lips.  With  a  wild  air,  she  hobbled  out  to  obey  his 
orders,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  three  glasses.  Then  she  resumed  her  seat  by 
the  fire,  and  kept  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the  marquis. 
Could  this  really  be  the  plump  and  merry  Mihonne,  who 
had  been  the  confidante  of  the  little  fairy  of  La  Verberie  ? 
Valentine  herself  would  never  have  recognized  this  poor, 
shrivelled,  emaciated  old  woman.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  know  what  time  and  worry  can  do  to 
a  woman. 

The  bargain,  meanwhile,  was  being  discussed  between 
Joseph  and  Fougeroux.  The  dealer  offered  a  ridiculously 
small  sum  for  the  chateau,  saying  that  he  would  only  buy 
it  to  pull  down,  and  then  sell  the  materials.  Joseph 
enumerated  the  beams,  joists,  ashlars,  iron-work,  and  the 
ground.  As  for  Mihonne,  the  sight  of  the  marquis  was 
an  event  in  her  existence.  If  the  faithful  servant  had 
hitherto  never  breathed  a  word  of  the  secrets  confided  to 
her  probity,  they  had  seemed  to  her  none  the  less  heavy 
to  bear.  After  marrying,  and  being  so  harshly  treated 
that  she  daily  prayed  for  death  to  come  to  her  relief,  she 
began  to  blame  everybody  but  herself  for  her  misfortunes. 
Excessively  superstitious,  she  traced  back  the  origin  of 
her  misfortunes  to  the  day  when  she  took  the  oath  on  the 
holy  gospel  during  mass.  Having  no  child,  after  having 
ardently  longed  for  one,  she  was  persuaded  that  God  had 
stricken  her  with  barrenness  for  having  assisted  in  the 
abandonment  of  an  innocent,  helpless  babe.  She  often 
thought  that,  by  revealing  everything,  she  might  appease 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  once  more  bring  happiness  to 
her  home.  Nothing  but  her  love  for  Valentine  gave  her 
strength  to  resist  this  constant  temptation.  But  to-day  the 
sight  of  Louis  decided  her.  She  thought  there  could  be 
no  danger  in  confiding  in  Gaston’s  brother.  The  bargain 
was  at  length  struck.  It  was  agreed  that  Fougeroux  should 
give  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  francs  in  cash 
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for  the  chateau,  and  land  attached  ;  and  Joseph  was  to 
have  the  remains  of  the  furniture.  The  marquis  and  the 
dealer  shook  hands  as  they  uttered  the  final  word, 
“  Agreed  !  ”  and  Fougeroux  at  once  went  himself  to  get 
a  bottle  of  extra  good  wine  with  which  to  seal  the  bargain. 

The  occasion  was  favorable  to  Mihonne.  She  walked 
quickly  over  to  where  the  Marquis  sat,  and  said,  in  a  nerv¬ 
ous  whisper,  “  Monsieur  the  Marquis,  I  must  speak  with 
you  alone.” 

“  With  me,  my  good  woman  ?  ” 

“With  you.  It  is  a  secret  of  life  and  death.  This 
evening,  at  dusk,  meet  me  under  the  walnut-trees  over 
there,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything.” 

Hearing  her  husband’s  footsteps,  she  hastened  back  to 
her  seat.  Fougeroux  gayly  filled  the  glasses,  and  drank 
De  Clameran’s  health. 

As  they  returned  to  the  boat,  Louis  debated  within  him¬ 
self  whether  he  should  keep  this  singular  appointment. 
“Joseph,  what  the  deuce  can  that  old  witch  want  with 
me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Who  can  tell  ?  She  used  to  be  in  the  service  of  a  lady 
who  was  M.  Gaston’s  mistress,  so  my  father  used  to  say. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  sir,  I  would  go.  You  can  dine  at 
my  place,  and  after  dinner  Pilorel  will  row  you  over.” 

Curiosity  decided  Louis  ;  and  about  seven  o’clock  he 
arrived  under  the  walnut-trees,  where  old  Mihonne  had 
already  been  waiting  a  long  time. 

“  Ah !  here  you  are  at  last,  my  dear  good  sir,”  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  joy.  “  I  was  beginning  to  despair.” 

“  Yes,  here  I  am,  my  good  woman  ;  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  ?  ” 

“Ah!  many  things,  Monsieur  the  Marquis.  But  first, 
tell  me  have  you  heard  from  your  brother.” 

Louis  almost  regretted  having  come,  supposing  that  the 
old  woman  was  wandering. 

“You  know  well  enough  that  my  poor  brother  was 
drowned  in  the  Rhone.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  Mihonne,  “  are  you  ignorant, 
then,  of  his  escape  ?  Yes,  he  did  what  will  never  be  done 
again  ;  he  swam  across  the  swollen  Rhone.  The  next  day 
Mademoiselle  Valentine  went  to  Clameran  to  tell  the  news  ; 
but  Jean  prevented  her  seeing  you.  Afterwards  I  took  a 
letter  for  you,  but  you  had  left.” 
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These  revelations,  after  twenty  years,  confounded  Louis. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaking  your  dreams  for  real 
events,  my  good  woman  ?  ”  he  asked  gently. 

“  No,”  replied  Mihonne,  mournfully  shaking  her  head. 

“  If  old  Menoul  were  alive,  he  would  tell  you  how  he  took 
charge  of  M.  Gaston  until  he  embarked  at  Marseilles/ 
But  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  rest.  M.  Gaston  has 
a  son.” 

“  My  brother,  a  son  !  Really,  you  are  out  of  your  mind.” 

“  Alas !  no,  unfortunately  for  my  happiness  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  He  had  a  son,  and 
Mademoiselle  Valentine  was  the  mother.  I  received  the 
poor  babe  in  my  arms  and  carried  it  to  a  woman  abroad, 
who  was  paid  to  take  charge  of  it.” 

Then  Mihonne  told  everything — the  countess’s  anger, 
the  journey  to  London,  and  the  desertion  of  little  Raoul. 
With  the  accurate  memory  natural  to  people  unable  to 
read  and  write,  she  related  the  most  minute  particulars — 
the  names  of  the  village  and  the  farmer’s  wife,  the  child’s 
Christian  and  surname,  and  the  exact  date  of  everything 
which  had  occurred.  Then  she  told  of  Valentine’s  suffer¬ 
ing  after  her  fault,  of  the  impending  ruin  of  the  countess, 
and,  finally,  of  the  poor  girl’s  marriage  with  a  gentleman 
from  Paris,  who  was  so  rich  that  he  did  not  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  fortune,  a  banker  named  Fauvel.  A  piercing 
and  prolonged  cry  here  interrupted  the  old  woman. 
“  Heavens  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in  a  frightened  voice,  “  that 
is  my  husband  calling  me,”  and  she  hurried  back  to  the 
farmhouse  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  could  carry  her. 

For  several  minutes  after  her  departure,  Louis  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  Her  recital  had  filled  his  wicked 
mind  with  an  idea  so  infamous,  so  detestable,  that  even 
his  vile  nature  shrank  for  a  moment  from  its  enormity. 
He  knew  the  rich  banker  by  reputation,  and  was  calcula¬ 
ting  the  advantages  he  might  gain  by  the  strange  informa  ¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  now  possessed.  It  was  a  secret  which, 
if  skilfully  managed,  would  bring  him  in  a  handsome  in¬ 
come.  The  few  faint  scruples  he  felt  were  silenced  by  the 
prospect  of  an  old  age  spent  in  poverty.  “  But  first  of 
all,”  he  thought,  “  I  must  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  old 
woman’s  story ;  then  I  will  decide  upon  a  plan.”  This  was 
why,  two  days  later,  having  received  the  5,280  francs  from 
Fougeroux?  Louis  de  Clameran  set  out  for  London, 
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During  the  twenty  years  of  her  married  life,  Valentine 
had  experienced  but  one  real  sorrow ;  and  this  was  one 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  happen  sooner  or 
later.  In  1859  her  mother  died  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  during  one  of  her  frequent  journeys  to  Paris.  The 
countess  preserved  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  with  her 
dying  breath  said  to  her  daughter  :  “  Ah,  well  !  was  I  not 
right  in  j^revailing  upon  you  to  bury  the  past?  Your 
silence  has  made  my  old  age  peaceful  and  happy,  for 
which  I  now  thank  yon,  and  it  assures  you  a  quiet  future.” 

Madame  Fauvel  constantly  said  that,  since  the  loss  of 
her  mother,  she  had  never  had  cause  to  shed  a  tear. 
And  what  more  could  she  wish  for  ?  As  years  rolled  on, 
Andre’s  love  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the 
first  days  of  their  union.  To  the  love  that  had  not  dimin¬ 
ished  was  added  that  sweet  intimacy  which  results  from 
long  conformity  of  ideas  and  unbounded  confidence. 
Everything  prospered  with  this  happy  couple.  Andre 
was  far  more  wealthy  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  be,  even 
in  his  wildest  visions ;  more  so  even  than  he  or  Valentine 
desired.  Their  two  sons,  Lucian  and  Abel,  were  beauti¬ 
ful  as  their  mother,  noble-hearted  and  intelligent  young 
men,  whose  honorable  characters  and  graceful  bearing 
were  the  glory  of  their  family.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
insure  Valentine’s  felicity.  When  her  husband  and  her 
sons  were  absent,  her  solitude  was  cheered  by  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  an  accomplished  young  girl  whom  she  loved 
as  her  own  daughter,  and  who  in  return  filled  the  place  of 
a  devoted  child.  Madeleine  was  M.  Fauvel’s  niece,  who, 
when  an  infant,  had  lost  both  parents,  poor  but  very 
worthy  people.  Valentine  adopted  the  babe,  perhaps  in 
memory  of  the  poor  little  creature  who  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  strangers.  It  seemed  to  her  that  God  would 
bless  her  for  this  good  action,  and  that  Madeleine  would  be 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  house.  The  day  of  the  little 
orphan’s  arrival,  M.  Fauvel  invested  for  her  ten  thousand 
francs,  which  he  presented  to  Madeleine  as  her  dowry. 
The  banker  amused  himself  by  increasing  these  ten 
thousand  francs  in  the  most  marvellous  wavs,  Ffe?  who 
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never  ventured  upon  a  rash  speculation  with  his  own 
money,  always  invested  his  niece’s  in  the  most  hazardous 
schemes,  and  was  always  so  successful  that,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  the  ten  thousand  francs  had  become  half  a 
million.  People  were  right  when  they  said  that  the  Fau- 
vel  family  were  to  be  envied.  Time  had  dulled  Valen¬ 
tine’s  remorse  and  anxiety.  In  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
a  happy  home,  she  had  almost  found  forgetfulness  and  a 
peaceful  conscience.  She  had  suffered  so  much  at  being 
compelled  to  deceive  Andrd,  that  she  hoped  she  was  now 
at  quits  with  fate.  She  began  to  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  her  youth  seemed  but  buried  in  an  impenetrable 
mist,  the  memory  of  a  painful  dream. 

Yes,  she  believed  herself  saved,  when,  one  rainy  day  in 
November,  during  an  absence  of  her  husband’s,  who  had 
gone  into  the  provinces  on  business,  one  of  the  servants 
brought  her  a  letter,  which  had  been  left  by  a  stranger, 
who  refused  to  give  his  name.  Without  the  faintest  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  evil,  she  carelessly  broke  the  seal,  and  read : 

“  Madame, — Would  it  be  relying  too  much  upon  the 
memories  of  the  past  to  hope  for  half  an  hour  of  your  time  ? 
To-morrow,  between  two  and  three,  I  will  do  myself  the 
honor  of  calling  upon  you. — Marquis  de  Clameran.” 

Fortunately,  Madame  Fauvel  was  alone.  Trembling  like 
a  leaf,  she  read  the  letter  over  and  over  again,  as  if  to  con¬ 
vince  herself  that  she  was  not  the  victim  of  a  horrible  hal¬ 
lucination.  Half  a  dozen  times,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  she 
whispered  that  name  once  so  dear — Clameran  !  spelling 
it  aloud  as  if  it  were  a  strange  name  which  she  could  not 
pronounce.  And  the  eight  letters  forming  the  name 
seemed  to  shine  like  the  lightning  which  precedes  the 
thunderbolt.  Ah!  she  had  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
fatal  past  was  atoned  for,  and  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  now 
it  suddenly  stood  before  her,  pitiless  and  threatening. 
Poor  woman  !  as  if  all  human  will  could  prevent  what  was 
fated  to  be  !  It  was  in  this  hour  of  security,  when  she  im¬ 
agined  herself  pardoned,  that  the  storm  was  to  burst  upon 
the  fragile  edifice  of  her  happiness,  and  destroy  her  every 
hope.  A  long  time  passed  before  she  could  collect  her 
scattered  thoughts  sufficiently  to  reflect  upon  a  course  of 
action.  Then  she  began  to  think  she  was  foolish  to  be  so 
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frightened.  This  letter  was  written  by  Gaston,  of  course, 
therefore  she  need  feel  no  apprehension.  Gaston  had  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  and  wished  to  see  her.  She  could  un¬ 
derstand  this  desire,  and  she  knew  too  well  this  man, 
upon  whom  she  had  lavished  her  young  affection,  to  attrib¬ 
ute  any  bad  motives  to  his  visit.  He  would  come ;  and 
finding  her  the  wife  of  another,  the  mother  of  a  family, 
they  would  exchange  thoughts  of  the  past,  perhaps  a  few 
regrets  ;  she  would  restore  the  jewels  which  she  had  faith¬ 
fully  kept  for  him,  and — that  would  be  all.  But  one  dis¬ 
tressing  doubt  beset  her  agitated  mind.  Should  she  con¬ 
ceal  from  Gaston  the  birth  of  his  son  ?  To  confess  was  to 
expose  herself  to  many  dangers.  It  was  placing  herself 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man — a  loyal,  honorable  man,  to  be 
sure — confiding  to  him  not  only  her  own  honor  and  happi¬ 
ness,  but  the  honor  of  her  husband  and  her  sons.  Still, 
silence  would  be  a  crime.  After  abandoning  her  child, 
and  depriving  him  of  a  mother’s  care  and  affection,  she 
would  rob  him  of  his  father’s  name  and  fortune. 

She  was  still  undecided,  when  the  servant  announced 
dinner.  But  she  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  the  glances 
of  her  sons.  She  sent  word  that  she  was  not  well,  and 
would  not  be  down  to  dinner.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  rejoiced  at  her  husband’s  absence.  Madeleine 
came  hurrying  into  her  aunt’s  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  Valentine  dismissed  her,  saying  she  would 
try  to  sleep  off  her  indisposition.  She  wished  to  be  alone 
in  her  trouble,  and  her  mind  tried  to  imagine  what  the 
morrow  would  bring  forth.  This  dreaded  morrow  soon 
came.  She  counted  the  hours  until  two  o’clock  ;  then  she 
counted  the  minutes.  At  half-past  two  the  servant  an¬ 
nounced  :  “  Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  Clameran.” 

Madame  Fauvel  had  promised  herself  to  be  calm,  even 
cold.  During  a  long,  sleepless  night,  she  had  mentally 
arranged  beforehand  every  detail  of  this  painful  meeting. 
She  had  even  decided  upon  what  she  should  say.  She 
would  reply  this,  and  ask  that.  But,  at  the  dreaded  mo¬ 
ment,  her  strength  gave  way ;  a  frightful  emotion  fixed 
her  to  her  seat ;  she  could  neither  speak  nor  think.  He, 
however,  bowed  respectfully,  and  remained  waiting  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  He  appeared  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  mustache,  and  a  cold,  severe  cast 
of  countenance  5  his  expression  was  one  of  haughty  sever 
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ity  as  he  stood  there  in  his  full  suit  of  black.  The  agita¬ 
ted  woman  tried  to  discover  in  his  face  some  traces  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  so  madly  loved,  who  had  pressed  her 
to  his  heart — the  father  of  her  son  ;  and  she  was  surprised 
to  find  in  the  person  before  her  no  resemblance  to  the 
]routh  whose  memory  had  haunted  her  life — no,  nothing. 
At  length,  as  he  continued  to  remain  motionless,  she 
faintly  murmured  :  “  Gaston  !  ” 

But  he,  shaking  his  head,  replied  :  “  I  am  not  Gaston, 
madame  ;  my  brother  succumbed  to  the  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  exile.  I  am  Louis  de  Clameran.” 

What !  it  was  not  Gaston,  then,  who  had  written  to  her 
— it  was  not  Gaston  who  stood  before  her  ?  She  trembled 
with  terror;  her  head  whirled,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim.  It 
was  not  he  !  And  her  voice  alone,  when  she  called  him 
“  Gaston,”  betrayed  her.  What,  then,  could  this  man 
want — this  brother  in  whom  Gaston  had  never  cared  to 
confide  ?  A  thousand  probabilities,  each  one  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  the  other,  flashed  across  her  brain.  Yet  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  her  weakness,  so  that  Louis  scarcely 
perceived  it.  The  fearful  strangeness  of  her  situation, 
the  verv  imminence  of  her  peril,  inspired  her  mind  with 
extraordinary  lucidness. 

Pointing  to  a  chair,  she  said  to  Louis  with  affected  in¬ 
difference  :  “Will  you  be  kind  enough,  then,  sir,  to  explain 
the  object  of  this  most  unexpected  visit  ?  ” 

The  marquis,  seeming  not  to  notice  this  sudden  change 
of  manner,  took  a  seat  without  removing  his  eyes  from 
Madame  Fauvel’s  face.  “  First  of  all,  madame,”  he  began, 
“  I  must  ask  if  we  can  be  overheard  by  any  one  ?  ” 

“  Why  this  question  ?  You  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me  that  my  husband  and  children  should  not  hear.” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said :  “  Be  good 
enough  to  answer  me,  madame ;  not  for  my  sake,  but  for 
your  own.” 

“  Speak,  then,  sir,  you  will  not  be  heard.” 

In  spite  of  this  assurance,  the  marquis  drew  his  chair 
close  to  the  sofa  where  Madame  Fauvel  sat,  so  as  to  speak 
in  a  very  low  tone,  as  if  almost  afraid  to  hear  his  own  voice. 
“  As  I  told  you,  madame,”  he  resumed,  “  Gaston  is  dead ; 
and  it  was  I  who  closed  his  eyes,  and  received  his  last 
wishes.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

The  poor  woman  understood  only  too  well,  but  w a§ 
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racking  her  brain  to  discover  what  could  be  the  purpose 
of  this  fatal  visit.  Perhaps  it  was  only  to  claim  Gaston’s 
jewels. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  recall,”  continued  Louis,  “the 
painful  circumstances  which  blasted  my  brother’s  life. 
However  happy  your  own  lot  has  been,  you  cannot  entirety 
have  forgotten  that  friend  of  your  youth  who,  unhesita¬ 
tingly,  sacrificed  himself  in  defence  of  your  honor.” 

Not  a  muscle  of  Madame  Fauvel’s  face  moved ;  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  trying  to  recall  the  circumstances  to  which 
Louis  alluded. 

“  Have  you  forgotten,  madame  ?  ”  he  asked  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  “Then  I  must  try  and  explain  myself  more  clearly. 
A  long,  long  time  ago  you  loved  my  unfortunate  brother.” 
“  Sir !  ” 

“  Ah,  it  is  useless  to  deny  it,  madame.  I  told  you  that 
Gaston  confided  everything  to  me — everything ,”  he  added 
significantly. 

But  Madame  Fauvel  was  not  frightened  by  this  infor¬ 
mation.  This  “  everything  ”  could  not  be  of  any  importance, 
for  Gaston  had  gone  abroad  in  total  ignorance  of  her  secret. 
She  rose,  and  said  with  an  apparent  assurance  she  was  far 
from  feeling  :  “You  forget,  sir,  that  you  are  speaking  to  a 
woman  who  is  now  advanced  in  life,  who  is  married,  and 
who  is  the  mother  of  a  family.  If  your  brother  loved  me, 
it  was  his  affair,  and  not  yours.  If,  young  and  igno¬ 
rant,  I  was  led  into  imprudence,  it  is  not  your  place  to 
remind  me  of  it.  He  would  not  have  done  so.  This  past 
which  you  evoke  I  buried  in  oblivion  twenty  years  ago.” 

“Then  you  have  forgotten  all  that  happened  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely  all.” 

“  Even  your  child,  madame  ?  ” 

This  question,  accompanied  by  one  of  those  looks  which 
penetrate  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul,  fell  upon 
Madame  Fauvel  like  a  thunder-bolt.  She  dropped  trem¬ 
blingly  into  her  seat,  murmuring  :  “  He  knows  !  How  did 
he  discover  it?”  Had  her  own  happiness  alone  been  at 
stake,  she  would  have  instantly  thrown  herself  upon  De 
Clameran’s  mercy.  But  she  had  her  family  to  defend,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  gave  her  strength  to  resist  him. 
“  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me,  sir  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  It  is  true,  then,  you  have  forgotten  Valentin-Raoul  ?  * 

She  saw  that  this  man  did  indeed  know  all  How?  It 
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little  mattered.  He  certainly  knew  ;  but  she  determined 
to  deny  everything,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive 
proofs,  if  he  should  produce  them.  For  an  instant  she  had 
an  idea  of  ordering  the  Marquis  De  Clameran  to  leave  the 
house ;  but  prudence  stayed  her.  She  thought  it  best  to 
find  out  what  he  was  driving  at.  “Well,”  she  asked,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  “  what  is  it  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  madame.  Two  years  ago  the  vicissitudes  of 
exile  took  my  brother  to  London.  There,  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  he  met  a  young  man  bearing  the  name  of  Raoul. 
Gaston  was  so  struck  by  the  youth’s  appearance  and  in¬ 
telligence,  that  he  inquired  who  he  was,  and  discovered 
that  beyond  a  doubt  this  boy  was  his  son,  and  your  son, 
madame.” 

“This  is  quite  a  romance  you  are  relating.” 

“  Yes,  madame,  a  romance,  the  denouement  of  which  is 
in  your  hands.  The  countess,  your  mother,  certainly  used 
every  precaution  to  conceal  your  secret;  but  the  best-laid 
plans  always  have  some  weak  point.  After  your  depart¬ 
ure,  one  of  your  mother’s  London  friends  came  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  you  had  been  staying.  This  lady  pronounced 
your  real  name  before  the  farmer’s  wife  who  was  bringing 
up  the  child.  Thus,  everything  was  revealed.  My  brother 
wished  for  proofs,  he  procured  the  most  positive,  the  most 
unobjectionable.” 

He  stopped  and  closely  watched  Madame  Fauvel’s  face 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  To  his  astonishment  she 
betrayed  not  the  slightest  agitation  or  alarm ;  she  was 
smiling. 

“Well,  what  next?”  she  asked  carelessly. 

“  Then,  madame,  Gaston  acknowledged  the  child.  But 
the  De  Clamerans  are  poor  ;  my  brother  died  in  a  lodging- 
house  ;  and  I  have  only  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred  francs 
to  live  upon.  What  is  to  become  of  Raoul,  alone  without 
relations  or  friends  to  assist  him  ?  This  anxiety  embit¬ 
tered  my  brother’s  last  moments.” 

“  Really,  sir — ” 

“I  will  conclude,”  interrupted  Louis.  “It  was  then 
that  Gaston  opened  his  heart  to  me.  He  told  me  to  seek 
you.  ‘  Valentine,’  said  he,  ‘  Valentine  will  remember ;  she 
will  not  allow  our  son  to  want  for  everything,  even  bread; 
she  is  wealthy,  very  wealthy ;  I  die  in  peace.’  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  rose  from  her  seat,  evidently  with  the 
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intention  of  dismissing  her  visitor.  “You  must  confess, 
sir,”  she  said,  “  that  I  have  shown  great  patience.” 

This  imperturbable  assurance  amazed  Louis  so  much 
that  he  did  not  reply. 

“I  do  not  deny,”  she  continued,  “that  I  at  one  time 
possessed  the  confidence  of  M.  Gaston  de  Clameran.  I 
will  prove  it  to  you  by  restoring  to  you  your  mother’s  jewels, 
with  which  he  entrusted  me  at  the  time  of  his  departure.” 
While  speaking  she  took  from  beneath  the  sofa-cushion  the 
bag  of  jewels,  and  handed  it  to  Louis.  “  Here  they  are, 
sir,”  she  added ;  “  permit  me  to  express  my  surprise  that 
your  brother  never  asked  me  for  them.” 

Had  he  been  less  master  of  himself,  Louis  would  have 
shown  how  great  was  his  surprise.  “  I  was  told,”  he  said 
sharply,  “not  to  mention  this  matter.” 

Madame  Fauvel,  without  making  any  reply,  laid  her 
hand  on  the  bell-rope.  “  You  will  allow  me,  sir,”  she  said, 
“  to  end  this  interview,  which  was  only  granted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  in  your  hands  these  precious  jewels.” 

Thus  dismissed,  M.  de  Clameran  was  obliged  to  take 
his  leave  without  attaining  his  object.  “As  you  will,  ma- 
dame,”  he  said ;  “  I  leave  you  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  must 
tell  you  the  rest  of  my  brother’s  dying  injunctions :  ‘  If 
Valentine  disregards  the  past,  and  refuses  to  provide  for 
our  son,  I  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  compel  her  to  do  her  duty.’ 
Meditate  upon  these  words,  madame,  for  what  I  have 
sworn  to  do,  upon  my  honor,  shall  be  done  !  ” 

At  last  Madame  Fauvel  was  alone.  She  could  give  vent 
to  her  despair.  Exhausted  by  her  efforts  at  self-restraint 
during  De  Clameran’s  presence,  she  felt  weary  and  crushed 
in  body  and  spirit.  She  had  scarcely  strength  to  drag 
herself  up  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  to  lock  the  door.  Now 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  her  fears  had  become  reali¬ 
ties.  She  could  fathom  the  abyss  into  which  she  was 
about  to  be  hurled,  and  knew  that  in  her  fall  she  would 
drag  her  family  with  her.  God  alone,  in  this  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger,  could  help  her,  could  save  her  from  destruction.  She 
prayed.  “O  God,”  she  cried,  “punish  me,  for  I  am  very 
guilty,  and  I  will  evermore  adore  Thy  chastising  hand. 
Punish  me,  for  I  have  been  a  bad  daughter,  an  unworthy 
mother,  and  a  perfidious  wife.  Smite  me,  O  God,  and 
only  me  !  In  Thy  just  anger  spare  the  innocent;  have 
pity  on  my  husband  and  my  children  1  ”  What  were  her 
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twenty  years  of  happiness  compared  to  this  hour  of 
misery  ?  A  bitter  remorse  ;  nothing  more.  Ah,  why  did 
she  listen  to  her  mother  ?  Why  did  she  hold  her  tongue? 
Hope  had  fled  forever.  This  man  who  had  left  her  pres¬ 
ence  with  a  threat  upon  his  lips  would  return ;  she  knew 
it  well.  What  answer  could  she  give  him  ?  To-day  she 
had  succeeded  in  subduing  her  heart  and  conscience  ; 
would  she  again  have  the  strength  to  master  her  feelings? 
She  well  knew  that  her  calmness  and  courage  were  entire¬ 
ly  due  to  De  Clameran’s  unskilfulness.  Why  did  he  not 
use  entreaties  instead  of  threats  !  When  Louis  spoke  of 
Raoul,  she  could  scarcely  conceal  her  emotion  •  her  ma¬ 
ternal  heart  yearned  towards  the  innocent  child  who  was 
expiating  his  mother’s  faults.  A  chill  of  horror  passed 
over  her  at  the  idea  of  his  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Her  child  wanting  bread,  when  she,  his  mother,  was  roll¬ 
ing  in  wealth !  Ah,  why  could  she  not  lay  all  her  posses¬ 
sions  at  his  feet  ?  With  what  delight  would  she  undergo 
the  greatest  privations  for  his  sake  !  If  she  could  but 
send  him  enough  money  to  support  him  comfortably ! 
But  no  ;  she  could  not  take  this  step  without  compromising 
herself  and  her  family.  Prudence  forbade  her  acceptance 
of  Louis  de  Clameran’s  intervention.  To  confide  in  him, 
was  placing  herself,  and  all  she  held  dear,  at  his  mercy, 
and  this  inspired  her  with  instinctive  terror.  Then  she  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  herself  if  he  had  really  spoken  the  truth.  In 
thinking  over  Louis’s  story,  it  seemed  improbable  and  dis¬ 
connected.  If  Gaston  had  been  living  in  Paris,  in  the 
poverty  described  by  his  brother,  why  had  he  not  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  married  woman  the  deposit  entrusted  to  the 
maiden  ?  Why,  when  anxious  about  their  child’s  future, 
had -he  not  come  to  her,  since  he  believed  her  to  be  so  rich 
that,  on  his  deathbed,  it  was  she  he  relied  upon.  A 
thousand  vague  apprehensions  beset  her  mind  ;  she  felt 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  every  one  and  everything.  She 
was  aware  that  a  decisive  step  would  bind  her  forever, 
and  then,  what  would  not  be  exacted  of  her?  For  a  moment 
she  thought  of  throwing  herself  at  her  husband’s  feet  and 
confessing  all.  Unfortunately,  she  thrust  aside  this  means 
of  salvation.  She  pictured  to  herself  the  mortification 
and  sorrow  that  her  noble-hearted  husband  would  suffer 
upon  discovering,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  how  shame¬ 
fully  he  had  been  deceived.  Having  been  deceived  from 
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the  very  first,  would  he  notNbelieve  that  it  had  been  so  ever 
since  ?  Would  he  believe  in  her  fidelity  as  a  wife,  when 
he  discovered  her  perfidy  as  a  young  girl  ?  She  under¬ 
stood  Andre  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  say  noth¬ 
ing,  and  would  use  every  means  to  conceal  the  scandal. 
But  his  domestic  happiness  would  be  gone  forever.  He 
would  forsake  his  home  ;  his  sons  would  shun  her  presence, 
and  every  family  bond  would  be  severed.  She  thought  of 
ending  her  doubts  by  suicide ;  but  her  death  would  not 
silence  her  implacable  enemy,  who,  not  able  to  disgrace 
her  while  alive  would  dishonor  her  memory. 

Fortunately,  the  banker  was  still  absent ;  and,  during 
the  two  days  succeeding  Louis’s  visit,  Madame  Fauvel  was 
able  to  keep  her  room  under  pretence  of  illness.  But 
Madeleine,  with  her  feminine  instinct,  saw  that  her  aunt 
was  troubled  by  something  worse  than  the  nervous  attack 
for  which  the  physician  was  prescribing  all  sorts  of  reme¬ 
dies.  She  noticed,  too,  that  this  sudden  illness  seemed 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  visit  of  a  stern-looking  stran¬ 
ger,  who  had  been  closeted  for  a  long  time  with  her  aunt. 
Madeleine  felt  so  sure  that  something  was  wrong,  that,  on 
the  second  day,  seeing  Madame  Fauvel  more  anxious  still, 
she  ventured  to  say  :  “What  makes  you  so  sad,  dear  aunt  ? 
Tell  me,  shall  I  ask  our  good  priest  to  come  and  see  you  ?  ” 
With  a  sharpness  foreign  to  her  nature,  which  was  gentle¬ 
ness  itself,  Madame  Fauvel  refused  to  listen  to  her  niece’s 
suggestion.  What  Louis  calculated  upon  happened.  Af¬ 
ter  long  reflection,  not  seeing  any  issue  to  her  deplorable 
situation,  Madame  Fauvel  little  by  little  determined  to 
yield.  By  consenting  to  all,  she  had  a  chance  of  saving 
everything.  She  well  knew  that  to  act  thus  was  to  prepare 
a  life  of  torture  for  herself ;  but  she  alone  would  be  the 
victim,  and,  at  any  rate,  she  would  be  gaining  time.  In 
the  mean  time,  M.  Fauvel  had  returned  home,  and  Valen¬ 
tine  resumed  her  accustomed  ways.  But  she  was  no 
longer  the  happy  mother  and  devoted  wife,  whose  smiling 
presence  was  wont  to  fill  the  house  with  sunshine  and  com¬ 
fort.  She  was  beset  by  the  most  frightful  anxieties. 
Hearing  nothing  of  De  Clameran,  she  expected  to  see 
him  appear,  so  to  say,  at  any  moment ;  trembling  at  every 
ring  of  the  bell,  turning  pale  whenever  the  door  opened, 
and  not  daring  to  leave  the  house,  for  fear  he  should  come 
during  her  abserce,  The  condemned  man,  who,  each 
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morning  on  awaking,  asks  himself,  “  Is  it  for  to-day  ?  ” 
does  not  suffer  more  dreadful  agony.  De  Clameran  did 
not  come  ;  he  wrote,  or  rather,  as  he  was  too  prudent  to 
furnish  arms  which  could  be  used  against  himself,  he  had 
a  note  written,  which  Madame  Fauvel  alone  might  under¬ 
stand^  in  which  he  said  that,  being  ill,  he  begged  she  would 
excuse  his  being  obliged  to  make  an  appointment  with  her 
for  the  next  day  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  The  letter  was 
almost  a  relief  to  Madame  Fauvel.  Anything  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  suspense.  She  was  ready  to  consent  to  everything. 
She  burned  the  letter,  and  said  to  herself :  “  I  will  go.” 

The  next  day  towards  the  appointed  time,  she  dressed 
herself  in  the  plainest  of  her  black  dresses,  in  the  bonnet 
which  concealed  her  face  the  most,  placed  a  thick  veil  in 
her  pocket,  and  started  forth.  It  was  not  until  she  found 
herself  a  considerable  distance  from  her  home  that  she 
ventured  to  hail  a  cab,  which  soon  set  her  down  at  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre  Here  her  uneasiness  increased.  Her 
circle  of  acquaintances  being  large,  she  was  in  terror  of 
being  recognized.  What  would  her  friends  think,  if  they 
saw  her  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  dressed  as  she  was  ? 
Any  one  would  naturally  suspect  an  intrigue,  a  rendezvous ; 
and  her  character  would  be  ruined  forever.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage  that  she  had  had  occasion  for 
mystery  ;  and,  in  her  inexperience,  her  efforts  to  escape 
notice  were  in  every  way  calculated  to  attract  attention. 
The  concierge  said  that  the  Marquis  de  Clameran’s  room 
was  on  the  third  floor.  She  hurried  up  the  stairs,  glad  to 
escape  the  scrutinizing  glances  which  she  imagined  were 
fixed  upon  her  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  minute  directions  given 
by  the  concierge,  she  lost  her  way  in  the  immense  hotel, 
and  for  a  long  time  wandered  about  the  interminable  cor¬ 
ridors.  Finally,  she  found  a  door  bearing  the  number 
sought, — 317.  She  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  with 
her  hand  pressed  to  her  throbbing  heart,  which  seemed 
ready  to  burst.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  risking  this  de¬ 
cisive  step,  she  felt  paralyzed  with  fright.  The  sight  of  a 
stranger  traversing  the  corridor  ended  her  hesitations. 
With  a  trembling  hand  she  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  said  a  voice. 

She  entered.  But  it  was  not  the  Marquis  de  Clameran 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  it  was  quite  a  young 
man,  almost  a  youth,  who  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  ex- 
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pression.  “  Madame  Fauvel  thought  that  sh£  had  mis* 
taken  the  room.  “  Excuse  me,  sir,”  she  said,  blushing 
deeply :  “  I  thought  that  this  was  the  Marquis  de  Cla- 
meran’s  room.” 

“  It  is  his  room,  madame,”  replied  the  young  man ;  then 
seeing  she  was  silent,  and  about  to  leave,  he  added  :  “  I 
presume  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  Madame  Fau¬ 
vel  ?  ” 

She  nodded  affirmatively,  shuddering  at  the  sound  of 
her  own  name,  and  frightened  at  this  proof  of  De  Cla- 
meran’s  betrayal  of  her  secret  to  a  stranger.  With  visible 
anxiety  she  awaited  an  explanation. 

“  Fear  nothing,  madame,”  resumed  the  3roung  man : 
“you  are  as  safe  here  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  draw¬ 
ing-room.  M.  de  Clameran  desired  me  to  make  his  ex¬ 
cuses  ;  you  will  not  see  him.” 

“  But,  sir,  from  an  urgent  letter  sent  by  him  yesterday, 
I  was  led  to  suppose — I  inferred — ” 

“When  he  wrote  to  you,  madame,  he  had  projects  in 
view  which  he  has  since  renounced  forever.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  too  surprised,  too  agitated  to  think 
clearly.  Beyond  the  present  she  could  see  nothing.  “  Do 
you  mean,”  she  asked  with  distrust,  “that  he  has  changed 
his  intentions  ?  ” 

The  young  man’s  face  was  expressive  of  sad  compassion, 
as  if  he  shared  the  unhappy  woman’s  sufferings.  “  The 
marquis  has  renounced,”  he  said  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
“  what  he  wrongly  considered  a  sacred  duty.  Believe  me, 
he  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  could  decide  to  apply 
to  you  on  a  subject  painful  to  you  both.  You  repelled 
him,  you  were  obliged  to  refuse  to  hear  him.  He  knew 
not  what  imperious  reasons  dictated  your  conduct.  Blinded 
by  unjust  anger,  he  swore  to  obtain  by  threats  what  you 
refused  to  give  voluntarily.  Resolved  to  attack  your  do¬ 
mestic  happiness,  he  had  collected  overwhelming  proofs 
against  you.  Pardon  him  :  an  oath  given  to  his  dying 
brother  bound  him.”  He  took  from  the  mantlepiece  a 
bundle  of  papers  through  which  he  glanced  as  he  continued 
speaking :  “  These  proofs  that  cannot  be  denied,  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.  This  is  the  certificate  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sedley ;  this  the  declaration  of  Mrs.  Dobbin,  the  farmer’s 
wife ;  and  these  others  are  the  statements  of  the  physician 
and  of  several  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  Madame 
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de  La  Verberie  during  her  stay  near  London.  Not  a  single 
link  is  missing.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  these 
papers  away  from  M.  de  Clameran.  Perhaps  he  had  a 
suspicion  of  my  intentions.  This,  madame,  is  urhat  I  im 
tended  doing  with  these  proofs.” 

With  a  rapid  motion  he  threw  the  bundle  of  papers  into 
the  fire,  where  they  blazed  up,  and,  in  a  moment,  nothing 
remained  of  them  but  a  little  heap  of  ashes.  “All  is  now 
destroyed,  madame,”  he  resumed,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
the  most  generous  resolutions.  “  The  past,  if  you  desire 
it,  is  as  completely  annihilated  as  those  papers.  If  any 
one,  hereafter,  dares  accuse  you  of  having  had  a  son  be¬ 
fore  your  marriage,  treat  him  as  a  vile  calumniator.  There 
are  no  longer  any  proofs  ;  you  are  free.” 

Madame  Fauvel  began  to  understand  the  sense  of  this 
scene — the  truth  dawned  upon  her  bewildered  mind.  This 
noble  youth,  who  protected  her  from  De  Clameran’s  anger, 
who  restored  her  peace  of  mind  and  the  exercise  of  her 
own  free  will,  by  destroying  all  proofs  of  her  past,  who  in 
fact  saved  her,  was,  must  be,  the  child  whom  she  had 
abandoned — Valentin-Raoul.  At  this  moment  she  forgot 
everything.  Maternal  tenderness,  so  long  restrained,  now 
welled  up  and  overflowed  as,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice, 
she  murmured  :  “  Raoul !  ” 

At  this  name,  uttered  in  so  thrilling  a  tone,  the  young 
man  staggered,  as  if  overcome  by  an  unhoped-for  happiness. 
“  Yes,  Raoul,”  he  cried ;  “  Raoul,  who  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  times  than  cause  his  mother  the  slightest  pain  ; 
Raoul,  who  would  shed  his  life’s  blood  to  spare  her  one 
tear.” 

She  made  no  attempt  to  struggle  nor  resist;  all  her  body 
trembled  as  she  recognized  her  first-born.  She  opened 
her  arms,  and  Raoul  sprang  into  them,  saying,  in  a  choked 
voice  :  “  Mother  !  my  dear  mother  !  Bless  you  for  this 
first  kiss !  ” 

Alas !  this  was  the  sad  truth.  This  dear  son  she  had 
never  seen  before.  He  had  been  taken  from  her,  despite 
her  prayers  and  tears,  without  a  mother’s  embrace;  and 
this  kiss  she  had  just  given  him  was  indeed  the  first.  But 
joy  so  great,  following  upon  so  much  anguish,  was  more 
than  the  excited  mother  could  bear ;  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair  almost  fainting,  and,  writh  a  sort  of  meditative  rapture, 
gazed  in  an  eager  way  upon  her  long-lost  son,  who  was  novt 
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kneeling  at  her  feet.  With  her  hand  she  stroked  his  soft 
curls ;  she  admired  his  white  forehead,  pure  as  a  young 
girl’s,  and  his  large,  trembling  eyes ;  and  she  hungered 
after  his  red  lips. 

“  O  mother  !  ”  he  said  ;  “  words  cannot  describe  my  feel¬ 
ings  when  I  heard  that  my  uncle  had  dared  to  threaten 
you.  He  threaten  you  !  Ah  !  when  my  father  told  him  to 
apply  to  you,  he  was  no  longer  in  his  right  mind.  I  have 
known  you  for  a  long,  long  time.  Often  have  my  father  and 
I  hovered  around  your  happy  home  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
you  through  the  window.  When  you  passed  by  in  your 
carriage,  he  would  say  to  me :  i  There  is  your  mother, 
Raoul !  *  To  look  upon  you  was  our  greatest  joy.  When 
we  knew  you  were  going  to  a  ball,  we  would  wait  near  the 
door  to  see  you  enter,  beautiful  and  adorned.  How  often, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  have  I  raced  with  your  fast  horses, 
to  admire  you  till  the  last  moment !  ” 

Tears — the  sweetest  tears  she  had  ever  shed — coursed 
down  Madame  Fauvel’s  cheeks,  as  she  listened  to  the 
musical  tones  of  Raoul’s  voice.  This  voice  was  so  like 
Gaston’s,  that  it  recalled  to  her  the  fresh  and  adorable 
sensations  of  her  youth.  She  seemed  to  live  over  again 
those  early  stolen  meetings — to  feel  once  more  the  beat¬ 
ings  of  her  virgin  heart.  It  seemed  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  since  Gaston  folded  her  in  his  fond  embrace. 
Andrd,  her  two  sons,  Madeleine — all  were  forgotten  in  this 
new-found  affection. 

Raoul  wrent  on  to  say :  “  Only  yesterday  I  learnt  that 
my  uncle  had  been  to  demand  for  me  a  few  crumbs  of  your 
wealth.  Why  did  he  take  such  a  step  ?  I  am  poor,  it  is 
true — very  poor ;  but  I  am  too  familiar  with  poverty  to  be 
frightened  of  it.  I  have  a  clear  brain  and  willing  hands — 
s  they  will  earn  me  a  living.  You  are  very  rich,  I  have  been 
told.  What  is  that  to  me  ?  Keep  all  your  fortune,  my 
darling  mother  ;  but  give  me  a  corner  in  your  heart.  Let 
me  love  you.  Promise  me  that  this  first  kiss  shall  not  be 
the  last.  No  one  will  ever  know  ;  be  not  afraid.  I  shall 
be  able  to  hide  my  happiness.” 

And  Madame  Fauvel  had  dreaded  this  son  !  Ah  !  how 
bitterly  did  she  now  reproach  herself  for  not  having  sooner 
flown  to  meet  him.  She  questioned  him  regarding  the 
past ;  she  wished  to  know  how  he  had  lived — what  he  had 
been  doing.  He  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  conceal ; 
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Ais  existence  had  been  that  of  every  poor  man’s  child. 
The  farmer’s  wife  who  had  brought  him  up  had  always 
treated  him  with  affection.  She  had  even  given  him  an 
education  superior  to  his  condition  in  life,  and  rather  be¬ 
yond  her  means,  because  she  thought  him  so  handsome 
and  intelligent.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
procured  him  a  situation  in  a  banking-house  ;  and  he  was 
commencing  to  earn  his  own  living,  when  one  day  a 
stranger  came  to  him,  and  said  :  “  I  am  your  father,”  and 
took  him  away  with  him.  Since  then  nothing  was  wanting 
to  his  happiness,  save  a  mother’s  tenderness.  He  had 
suffered  but  one  great  sorrow,  and  that  was  the  day  when 
Gaston  de  Clameran — his  father — had  died  in  his  arms. 
“  But  now,”  he  said,  “all  is  forgotten.  Have  I  been  un- 
happy  ?  I  no  longer  know,  since  I  see  you — since  I  love 
you.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
fortunately  Raoul  was  on  the  watch.  “  Why,  it  is  seven 
o’clock !  ”  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  This  exclamation 
brought  Madame  Fauvel  abruptly  back  to  the  reality. 
Seven  o’clock  !  What  would  her  family  think  of  this  long 
absence  ? 

“  Shall  I  see  you  again,  mother  ?  ”  asked  Raoul,  as  they 
were  about  to  separate. 

“  O  yes  !  ”  she  replied,  fondly  ;  “yes,  often,  every  day, 
to-morrow.” 

But  now.  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  Madame 
Fauvel  perceived  that  she  was  not  mistress  of  her  actions. 
Never  before  had  she  had  occasion  to  wish  for  uncontrolled 
liberty.  She  left  her  heart  and  soul  behind  her  in  the 
room  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  where  she  had  just  found 
her  son.  She  was  compelled  to  leave  him,  to  undergo  the 
intolerable  agony  of  composing  her  face  to  conceal  this 
great  happiness,  which  had  changed  her  whole  life  and  be¬ 
ing.  Having  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  cab,  it  was 
more  than  half-past  seven  when  she  reached  the  Rue  de 
Provence,  where  she  found  the  family  waiting  dinner  for 
her.  She  thought  her  husband  silly,  and  even  vulgar,  when 
he  joked  her  upon  being  late.  So  strange  are  the  sudden 
effects  of  a  new  passion,  that  she  regarded  almost  with 
contempt  this  unbounded  confidence  he  reposed  in  her. 
And  she,  ordinarily  so  timorous,  replied  to  his  jest  with 
imperturbable  calmness,  almost  without  an  effort.  So  intox- 
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icating  had  been  her  sensations  while  with  Raoul,  that  in 
her  joy  she  was  incapable  of  desiring  anything  else — of 
dreaming  of  aught  save  the  renewal  of  those  delightful 
emotions.  No  longer  was  she  a  devoted  wife — an  incom¬ 
parable  mother.  She  scarcely  thought  of  her  two  sons. 
They  had  always  been  happy  and  beloved.  They  had  a 
father — they  were  rich ;  whilst  the  other,  the  other !  oh, 
how  much  reparation  was  owing  to  him  !  In  her  blind¬ 
ness,  she  almost  regarded  her  family  as  responsible  for 
Raoul’s  sufferings.  Her  folly  was  complete.  No  remorse 
for  the  past,  no  apprehensions  for  the  future,  disturbed 
her  conscience.  To  her  the  future  was  to-morrow ;  eter¬ 
nity — the  sixteen  hours  which  separated  her  from  another 
interview.  To  her,  Gaston’s  death  seemed  to  absolve  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present.  But  she  regretted  she  was 
married.  Free,  she  could  have  consecrated  herself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Raoul  She  was  rich,  but  how  gladly  would  she 
have  sacrificed  her  affluence  to  enjoy  poverty  with  him  ! 
Neither  her  husband  nor  sons  would  ever  suspect  the 
thoughts  which  absorbed  her  mind ;  but  she  dreaded 
her  niece.  She  imagined  that  Madeleine  looked  at  her 
strangely  on  her  return  home.  Did  she  suspect  some¬ 
thing  ?  For  several  days  she  had  asked  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions.  She  must  beware  of  her. 

This  uneasiness  changed  the  affection  which  Madame 
Fauvel  had  hitherto  felt  for  her  adopted  daughter  into 
positive  dislike.  She,  so  kind  and  loving,  regretted  having 
placed  over  herself  a  vigilant  spy  from  whom  nothing  es¬ 
caped.  She  pondered  what  means  she  could  take  to  avoid 
the  penetrating  watchfulness  of  a  girl  who  was  accustomed 
to  read  in  her  face  every  thought  that  crossed  her  mind. 
With  unspeakable  satisfaction  she  thought  of  a  way  which 
she  imagined  would  please  all  parties.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  banker’s  cashier  and  protege,  Prosper  Ber- 
tomy,  had  been  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  Madeleine. 
Madame  Fauvel  decided  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  hasten 
matters,  so  that,  Madeleine  once  married  and  out  of  the 
house,  there  would  be  no  one  to  criticize  her  own  move¬ 
ments.  That  very  evening,  with  a  duplicity  of  which  she 
would  have  been  incapable  a  few  days  before,  she  began 
to  question  Madeleine  about  her  sentiments  towards  Pros¬ 
per. 

“  Ah,  ah,  mademoiselle,”  she  said  gayly,  “is  it  thus  you 
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permit  yourself  to  choose  a  husband  without  my  permis* 
sion.” 

“  But,  aunt !  I  thought  you — ” 

“ Yes,  I  know;  you  thought  I  had  suspected  the  true 
state  of  affairs  ?  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  done.” 
Then,  in  a  serious  tone,  she  added  :  “  Therefore,  nothing 
remains  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Master  Prosper.  Do 
you  think  he  will  grant  it  ?  ” 

“  He  !  aunt.  Ah  !  if  he  only  dared — ” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it,  made-  * 
moiselle.” 

Madeleine,  blushing  and  confused,  hung  her  head,  and 
said  nothing.  Madame  Fauvel  drew  her  towards  her,  and 
continued  in  her  most  affectionate  voice  :  “  My  dear  child, 
do  not  be  distressed.  Is  it  possible  that  you,  usually  so 
sharp,  supposed  us  to  be  in  ignorance  of  your  secret  ?  Did 
you  think  that  Prosper  would  have  been  so  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  your  uncle  and  myself,  had  we  not  approved  of 
him  in  every  respect  ?  ” 

Madeleine  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt’s  neck,  and 
murmured  :  “  Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,  thank  you  ; 
you  are  kind,  you  love  me !  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  said  to  herself:  “  I  will  make  Andre 
speak  to  Prosper,  and  before  two  months  are  over  the 
marriage  can  take  place.” 

Unfortunately,  Madame  Fauvel  was  so  engrossed  by  her 
new  passion,  which  did  not  leave  her  a  moment  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  she  put  off  this  project.  Spending  a  portion  of 
each  day  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  with  Raoul,  she  did  not 
cease  devoting  her  thoughts  to  insuring  him  an  independ 
ent  fortune  and  a  good  position.  She  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  She  imagined  that  she 
had  discovered  in  him  all  his  father’s  noble  pride  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  She  anxiously  wondered  if  he  would  ever  ac¬ 
cept  the  least  assistance  from  her.  The  Marquis  de  Cla- 
meran  quieted  her  doubts  on  this  point.  She  had  fre¬ 
quently  met  him  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  so  fright¬ 
ened  her,  and  to  her  first  aversion  had  succeeded  a  secret 
sympathy.  She  felt  kindly  towards  him  for  the  affection 
he  lavished  on  her  son.  If  Raoul,  with  the  heedlessness 
of  youth,  mocked  at  the  future,  Louis,  the  man  of  the  world, 
seemed  very  anxious  about  his  nephew’s  welfare.  So  that, 
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one  day,  after  a  few  general  observations,  he  approached 
this  serious  question. 

“The  pleasant  life  my  nephew  leads  is  all  very  well,” 
he  commenced,  “but  would  it  not  be  prudent  for  him  to 
seek  some  employment  ?  He  has  no  fortune.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  uncle,  do  let  me  enjoy  my  present  happi¬ 
ness.  What  is  the  use  of  any  change  ?  What  do  I  want  ?  ” 
“You  want  for  nothing  at  present,  Raoul;  but  when 
your  resources  are  exhausted,  and  mine  too — which  will  be 
in  a  short  time — what  will  become  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  will  enter  the  army.  All  the  De  Clamerans  are 
born  soldiers  ;  and  if  a  war  breaks  out — ” 

Madame  Fauvel  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  said  in 
a  reproachful  tone  :  “  Cruel  boy  !  become  a  soldier  ? 

Would  you,  then,  deprive  me  of  the  joy  of  seeing  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  mother  dear  ;  no.” 

“  You  see,”  insisted  Louis,  “  that  you  must  listen  to  us.” 
“  I  am  quite  willing  ;  but  some  other  time.  I  will  work 
and  earn  no  end  of  money.” 

“  How,  poor  foolish  boy  ?  What  can  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  never  mind.  I  don’t  know  now  ;  but  set  your 
mind  at  rest,  I  will  find  a  way.” 

Finding  it  impossible  to  make  this  self-sufficient  youth 
listen  to  reason,  Louis  and  Madame  Fauvel,  after  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  fully,  decided  that  assistance  must  be  forced 
upon  him.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  choose  a  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  De  Clameran  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  awhile, 
and  study  the  bent  of  the  young  man’s  mind.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  was  decided  that  Madame  Fauvel  should 
place  funds  at  the  marquis’s  disposal  for  Raoul’s  support. 
Regarding  Gaston’s  brother  in  the  light  of  a  father  to  her 
child,  Madame  Fauvel  soon  found  him  indispensable. 
She  continually  wanted  to  see  him,  either  to  consult  him 
concerning  some  new  idea  which  occurred  to  her,  or  to 
impress  upon  him  some  good  advice  to  be  given.  Thus 
she  was  well  pleased  when  one  day  he  requested  the  hon¬ 
or  of  being  allowed  to  call  upon  her  at  her  own  house. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  introduce  the  Marquis  de  Cla¬ 
meran  to  her  husband  as  an  old  friend  of  her  family ;  and, 
after  once  being  admitted,  he  could  soon  become  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance.  Madame  Fauvel  soon  had  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  upon  this  arrangement.  Unable  to 
continue  to  go  to  Raoul  every  day,  and  not  daring,  if  she 
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wrote  to  him,  to  receive  his  replies,  she  obtained  news  of 
him  through  Louis. 

For  about  a  month  things  went  on  smoothly,  when  one 
day  the  marquis  confessed  that  Raoul  was  giving  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  His  hesitating,  embarrassed  man¬ 
ner  frightened  Madame  Fauvel.  She  thought  something 
had  happened,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  break  the  bad 
news  gently. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say,”  replied  De  Clameran,  “  that  this 
young  man  has  inherited  all  the  pride  and  passions  of  his 
ancestors.  He  is  one  of  those  natures  who  stop  at 
nothing,  who  find  incitement  in  opposition ;  and  I  can 
think  of  no  way  of  checking  him  in  his  mad  career.” 

“  Merciful  heaven  !  what  has  he  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  particularly  censurable  ;  nothing  irreparable, 
certainly ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  future.  He  is  still 
unaware  of  the  liberal  allowance  which  you  have  placed  in 
my  hands  for  his  benefit ;  he  thinks  that  I  support  him, 
and  yet  he  throws  away  money  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  a 
millionaire.” 

Like  all  mothers,  Madame  Fauvel  attempted  to  excuse 
her  son.  “  Perhaps  you  are  a  little  severe,”  she  said. 
“  Poor  child,  he  has  suffered  so  much  !  He  has  undergone 
so  many  privations  during  his  childhood,  that  this  sud¬ 
den  happiness  and  wealth  has  turned  his  head ;  he  seizes 
on  pleasure  as  a  starving  man  seizes  on  a  piece  of  bread. 
Is  it  so  surprising  ?  Ah,  only  have  patience,  and  he  will 
soon  return  to  the  path  of  duty ;  he  has  a  good  heart.” 

“He  has  suffered  so  much!”  was  Madame  Fauvel’s 
constant  excuse  for  Raoul.  This  was  her  invariable  reply 
to  M.  de  Clameran’s  complaints  of  his  nephew’s  conduct. 
And,  having  once  commenced,  he  was  now  constant  in  his 
accusations  against  Raoul. 

“  Nothing  restrains  his  extravagance  and  dissipation,” 
Louis  would  say  in  a  mournful  voice  ;  “  the  instant  a  piece 
of  folly  enters  his  head,  it  is  carried  out,  no  matter  at  what 
cost.” 

But  Madame  Fauvel  saw  no  reason  why  her  son  should 
be  thus  harshly  judged.  “  We  must  remember,”  she 
replied  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  “  that  from  infancy  he  has 
been  left  to  his  own  unguided  impulses.  The  unfortunate 
boy  never  had  a  mother  to  tend  and  council  him.  You 
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must  remember,  too,  that  in  his  childhood  he  never  knew 
a  father’s  guidance.” 

“  There  is  some  excuse  for  him,  to  be  sure  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  he  must  change  his  present  course.  Could  you  not 
speak  seriously  to  him,  madame  ?  You  have  more  influence 
over  him  than  I.” 

She  promised,  but  did  not  keep  her  promise.  She  had 
so  little  time  to  devote  to  Raoul,  that  it  seemed  cruel  to 
spend  it  in  reprimands.  Sometimes  she  would  hurry 
from  home  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  marquis’s 
advice  ;  but,  the  instant  she  saw  Raoul,  her  courage  failed , 
a  pleading  look  from  his  soft,  dark  eyes  silenced  the 
rebuke  upon  her  lips ,  the  sound  of  his  voice  banished 
every  anxious  thought  from  her  mind.  But  De  Clameran 
was  not  a  man  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object ;  he  would 
have  no  compromise  with  duty.  His  brother  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  him,  as  a  precious  trust,  his  son  Raoul ;  he 
regarded  himself,  he  said,  as  his  guardian,  and  would  be 
held  responsible  in  another  world  for  his  welfare.  He 
entreated  Madame  Fauvel  to  use  her  influence,  when  he 
found  himself  powerless  in  trying  to  check  the  heedless 
youth  in  his  downward  career.  She  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
her  child,  to  see  more  of  him,  in  fact,  every  day. 

“  Alas,”  the  poor  woman  replied,  “  that  would  be  my 
heart’s  desire.  But  how  can  I  do  it  ?  Have  I  the  right 
to  ruin  myself  ?  I  have  other  children,  for  whom  I  must 
be  careful  of  my  reputation.” 

This  answer  appeared  to  astonish  De  Clameran.  A 
fortnight  before,  Madame  Fauvel  would  not  have  alluded 
to  her  other  sons.  “  I  will  think  the  matter  over,”  said 
Louis,  “  and  perhaps  when  I  see  you  next  I  shall  be  able 
to  submit  to  you  a  plan  which  will  reconcile  everything.” 

The  reflections  of  a  man  of  so  much  experience  could 
not  be  fruitless.  He  had  a  relieved,  satisfied  look,  when 
he  called  to  see  Madame  Fauvel  in  the  following  week. 
“  I  think  I  have  solved  the  problem,”  he  said. 

“  What  problem  ?  ” 

“The  means  of  saving  Raoul.” 

He  explained  himself  by  saying  that  as  Madame  Fauvel 
could  not,  without  arousing  her  husband’s  suspicions, 
visit  Raoul  daily,  she  must  receive  him  at  her  own  house. 
This  proposition  shocked  Madame  Fauvel ;  for  though  she 
had  been  imprudent,  even  culpable,  she  was  the  soul  of 
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honor,  and  naturally  shrank  from  the  idea  of  introducing 
Raoul  into  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  seeing  him  wel¬ 
comed  by  her  husband,  and  perhaps  become  the  friend  of 
his  sons.  Her  instinctive  sense  of  justice  made  her 
declare  that  she  would  never  consent  to  such  an  infamous 
step. 

“Yes,”  said  the  marquis  thoughtfully;  “but  then  it  is 
the  only  chance  of  saving  your  child.” 

But  this  time,  at  least,  she  resisted,  and  with  an  indigna¬ 
tion  and  an  energy  capable  of  shaking  a  will  less  strong 
than  the  Marquis  de  Clameran’s.  “  No,”  she  repeated, 
“no  ;  I  can  never  consent.” 

Unhappy  woman  !  little  did  she  know  of  the  pitfalls 
which  stand  ever  ready  to  swallow  up  wanderers  from  the 
straight  path.  Before  a  week  had  passed  she  listened  to 
this  project,  which  at  first  had  filled  her  with  horror,  with 
a  willing  ear,  and  even  began  to  devise  means  for  its 
speedy  execution.  Yes,  after  a  cruel  struggle,  she  finally 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  De  Clameran’s  politely  uttered 
threats  and  Raoul’s  wheedling  entreaties. 

“  But  how  ?  ”  she  asked,  “  upon  what  pretext  can  I 
receive  Raoul  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  replied 
De  Clameran,  “  to  introduce  him  as  an  ordinary  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  I,  myself,  have  the  honor  of  being.  But  Raoul 
must  be  more  than  that.” 

After  torturing  Madame  Fauvel  for  a  long  time,  and 
almost  driving  her  out  of  her  mind,  he  finally  revealed  his 
scheme.  “  We  have  in  our  hands,”  he  said,  “  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  an  inspiration.” 

Madame  Fauvel  eagerly  scanned  his  face  as  she  listened 
with  the  pitiable  resignation  of  a  martyr. 

“  Have  you  not  a  cousin,  a  widow  lady,  who  had  two 
daughters,  living  at  St.  Remy  ?  ”  continued  Louis. 

“  Yes,  Madame  de  Lagors.” 

“  Precisely  so.  What  fortune  has  she  ?  ” 

“  She  is  poor,  sir,  very  poor.” 

“  And,  but  for  the  assistance  you  render  her  secretly, 
she  would  be  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  world.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  bewildered  at  finding  the  marquis 
so  well  informed  of  her  private  affairs.  “  How  could  you 
have  discovered  this  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Oh,  I  know  all  about  this  affair,  and  many  others  be- 
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sides.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  your  husband  knows 
none  of  your  relatives,  and  that  he  is  scarcely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  your  cousin  De  Lagors.  Do  you  begin  to 
comprehend  my  plan  ?  ” 

She  understood  it  slightly,  and  was  asking  herself  how 
she  could  resist  it. 

“This,”  continued  Louis,  “is  what  I  have  planned. 
To-morrow  or  next  day,  you  will  receive  a  letter  from 
your  cousin  at  St.  Remy,  telling  you  that  she  has  sent  her 
son  to  Paris,  and  begging  you  to  watch  over  him.  Nat¬ 
urally  you  show  this  letter  to  your  husband-,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  warmly  welcomes  your  nephew,  Raoul 
de  Lagors,  a  handsome,  rich,  attractive  young  man,  who 
will  do  everything  he  can  to  please  him,  and  who  will 
succeed.” 

“  Never,  sir,”  replied  Madame  Fauvel,  “  my  cousin  is 
a  pious,  honorable  woman,  and  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  countenance  so  shameful  a  transaction.” 

The  marquis  smiled  scornfully,  and  asked  :  “  Who  told 
you  that  I  intended  to  confide  in  her  ?  ” 

“  But  you  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  !  ” 

“  You  are  very  simple,  madame.  The  letter  which  you 
will  receive,  and  show  to  your  husband,  will  be  dictated 
by  me,  and  posted  at  St.  Remy  by  a  friend  of  mine.  If  I 
spoke  of  the  obligations  under  which  you  have  placed  your 
cousin,  it  was  merely  to  show  you  that,  in  case  of  accident, 
her  own  interest  would  make  her  serve  you.  Do  you  see 
any  other  obstacle  to  this  plan,  madame  ?  ” 

Madame  Fauvel’s  eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  “Is 
my  will  of  no  account?”  she  exclaimed.  “You  seem  to 
have  made  your  arrangements  without  consulting  me  at 
all.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  the  marquis  with  ironical  politeness ; 
“  I  am  sure  that  you  will  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter 
as  myself.” 

“  But  it  is  a  crime,  sir,  that  you  propose — an  abominable 
crime !  ” 

This  speech  seemed  to  arouse  all  the  bad  passions  slum¬ 
bering  in  De  Clameran’s  bosom  ;  and  his  pale  face  had  a 
fiendish  expression  as  he  fiercely  replied  :  “  I  think  we 
do  not  quite  understand  each  other.  Before  you  begin  to 
talk  about  crime,  think  over  your  past  life.  You  were  not 
so  timid  and  scrupulous  when  you  gave  yourself  up  to 
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your  lover.  It  is  true  that  you  did  not  hesitate  to  refuse 
to  share  his  exile,  when  for  your  sake  he  had  just  jeopar¬ 
dized  his  life  by  killing  two  men.  You  felt  no  scruples  at 
abandoning  your  child  in  London  ;  although  rolling  in 
wealth,  you  never  even  inquired  if  this  poor  waif  had 
bread  to  eat.  You  felt  no  scruples  about  marrying  M. 
Fauvel.  Did  you  tell  your  confiding  husband  of  the  lines 
of  shame  concealed  beneath  your  wreath  of  orange-blos¬ 
som  ?  No  !  All  these  crimes  you  indulged  in  ;  and,  when 
in  Gaston’s  name  I  demand  reparation,  you  indignantly 
refuse  !  It  is  too  late  !  You  ruined  the  father;  but  you 
shall  save  the  son,  or  I  swear  you  shall  no  longer  cheat 
the  world  of  its  esteem.” 

“  I  will  obey  you,  sir,”  murmured  the  trembling,  fright¬ 
ened  woman. 

The  following  week  Raoul,  now  Raoul  de  Lagors,  was 
seated  at  the  banker’s  dinner-table,  between  Madame 
Fauvel  and  Madeleine. 


XVII. 

It  was  not  without  the  most  acute  suffering  and  self- 
condemnation  that  Madame  Fauvel  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  relentless  Marquis  de  Clameran.  She  had  used 
every  argument  and  entreaty  to  soften  him  ;  but  he  merely 
looked  upon  her  with  a  triumphant,  sneering  smile,  when 
she  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  to  be  merciful. 
Neither  tears  nor  prayers  moved  his  depraved  soul.  Dis¬ 
appointed,  and  almost  desperate,  she  sought  the  intercession 
.of  her  son.  Raoul  was  in  a  state  of  furious  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  his  mother’s  distress,  and  hastened  to  de¬ 
mand  an  apology  from  De  Clameran.  But  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  host.  He  soon  returned  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  moodily  angry  at  his  own  powerlessness,  declaring 
that  safety  demanded  a  complete  surrender  to  the  tyrant. 
Now  only  did  the  wretched  woman  fully  fathom  the  abyss 
into  which  she  was  being  dragged,  and  clearly  see  the 
labyrinth  of  crime  of  which  she  was  becoming  the  victim. 
4nd  all  this  suffering  was  the  consequence  of  a  fault,  an 
interview  granted  to  Gaston.  Ever  since  that  fatal  day  she 
had  been  vainly  struggling  against  the  implacable  logic  of 
events.  Her  life  had  been  spent  in  trying  to  overcome  the 
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past,  and  now  it  had  risen  to  crush  her.  The  hardest  thing 
of  all  to  do,  the  act  that  most  wrung  her  heart,  was  showing 
to  her  husband  the  forged  letter  from  St.  Remy,  and  saying 
that  she  expected  soon  to  see  her  nephew,  a  quite  young 
man,  and  very  rich  !  But  words  cannot  paint  the  torture  she 
endured  on  the  evening  she  introduced  Raoul  to  her  fam¬ 
ily.  It  was  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  that  the  banker  web 
corned  this  nephew,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  before. 
“It  is  natural,”  said  he,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  “  when 
one  is  young  and  rich,  to  prefer  Paris  to  St.  Remy.” 
Raoul  did  his  utmost  to  deserve  this  cordial  reception. 
If  his  early  education  had  been  neglected,  and  he  lacked 
those  delicate  refinements  of  manner  and  conversation 
which  home  influence  imparts,  his  superior  tact  concealed 
these  defects.  He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  reading 
characters,  and  adapting  his  conversation  to  the  minds 
of  his  listeners.  Before  a  week  had  gone  by,  he  was  a 
favorite  with  M.  Fauvel,  intimate  with  Abel  and  Lucien, 
and  inseparable  from  Prosper  Bertomy,  the  cashier,  who 
then  spent  all  his  evenings  with  the  banker’s  family. 
Charmed  at  the  favorable  impression  made  by  Raoul 
Madame  Fauvel  recovered  comparative  ease  of  mind,  and 
at  times  almost  congratulated  herself  upon  having  obeyed 
the  marquis,  and  began  once  more  to  hope.  Alas !  she 
rejoiced  too  soon. 

Raoul’s  intimacy  with  his  cousins  threw  him  among  a 
set  of  rich  young  men,  and  as  a  consequence,  instead  of 
reforming,  he  daily  grew  more  dissipated  and  reckless. 
Gambling,  racing,  expensive  suppers,  made  money  slip 
through  his  fingers  like  grains  of  sand.  This  proud  young 
man,  whose  sensitive  delicacy  not  long  since  made  him  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  aught  save  affection  from  his  mother,  now 
never  approached  her  without  demanding  large  sums  of 
money.  At  first  she  gave  with  pleasure,  without  stopping 
to  count  the  cash.  But  she  soon  perceived  that  her  gen¬ 
erosity,  if  she  did  not  keep  it  within  bounds,  would  be  her 
ruin.  This  rich  woman,  whose  magnificent  diamonds,, 
elegant  toilets,  and  superb  equipages  were  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  Paris,  knew  misery  in  its  bitterest  form  :  that 
of  not  being  able  to  gratify  the  desires  of  a  beloved  being. 
Her  husband  had  never  thought  of  giving  her  a  fixed  sum 
for  expenses.  The  day  after  their  wedding  he  gave  her  a 
key  to  his  secretary,  and  ever  since,  she  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  freely  taking  the  money  necessary  for  keeping  up 
the  establishment,  and  for  her  own  personal  requirements. 
But  the  fact  of  her  having  always  been  so  modest  in  her 
personal  expenses,  that  her  husband  used  to  jest  her  on 
the  subject,  and  of  her  having  managed  the  household  ex¬ 
penditure  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  she  was  not  able  to 
suddenly  dispose  of  large  sums,  without  giving  rise  to 
embarrassing  questions.  M.  Fauvel,  the  most  generous 
of  millionaires,  would  have  delighted  to  see  his  wife  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  extravagance,  no  matter  how  foolish  ;  but  he 
would  naturally  expect  to  see  traces  of  the  money  spent, 
something  to  show  for  it.  The  banker  might  suddenly 
discover  that  much  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  money 
was  used  in  the  house ;  and,  if  he  should  ask  the  cause  of 
this  astonishing  outlay,  what  answer  could  she  give  ? 

In  three  months,  Raoul  had  squandered  a  little  fortune. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  obliged  to  have  bachelor’s  apart¬ 
ments,  prettily  furnished.  He  was  in  want  of  everything, 
just  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor.  He  asked  for  a  horse 
and  brougham,  how  could  she  refuse  him  ?  Then  every 
day  there  was  some  fresh  whim  to  be  satisfied. 

When  she  would  gently  remonstrate,  Raoul’s  beautiful 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  in  a  sad,  humble  tone  he 
would  say  :  “  Alas  !  I  am  a  child,  a  poor  fool,  I  ask  too  much. 
I  forget  that  I  am  only  the  son  of  poor  Valentine,  and  not 
of  the  rich  banker’s  wife  !  ” 

This  touching  repentance  wrung  her  heart.  The  poor 
boy  had  suffered  so  much  that  it  was  her  duty  to  console 
him,  and  she  would  finish  by  excusing  him.  She  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  jealous  and  envious  of  his  two  brothers 
— for,  after  all,  they  were  his  brothers — Abel  and  Lucien. 

“  You  never  refuse  them  anything,”  he  would  say ; 
“  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  enter  life  by  the  golden 
gate.  Their  every  wish  is  gratified  ;  they  enjoy  wealth, 
position,  home  affection,  and  have  a  splendid  future  await¬ 
ing  them.” 

“  But  what  is  lacking  to  your  happiness,  unhappy  child  ?  ” 
Madame  Fauvel  would  ask  in  despair. 

“  What  do  I  want  ?  apparently  nothing,  in  reality  every¬ 
thing.  Do  I  possess  anything  legitimately  ?  What  right 
have  I  to  your  affection,  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  you 
heap  upon  me,  to  the  name  I  bear  ?  Have  I  not,  so  to  say* 
stolen  even  my  life  ?  ” 
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When  Raoul  talked  in  this  strain,  she  was  ready  to  do 
anything,  so  that  he  should  not  be  envious  of  her  two  other 
sons.  As  spring  approached,  she  told  him  she  wished  him 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  country,  near  her  villa  at  St. 
Germain.  She  expected  he  would  offer  some  objection. 
But  not  at  all.  The  proposal  seemed  to  please  him,  and 
a  few  days  after  he  told  her  he  had  rented  a  little  house  at 
Vdsinet,  and  intended  having  his  furniture  moved  into  it 

“  Then,  just  think,  dear  mother,  what  a  happy  summer 
we  will  spend  together  !  ”  he  said  with  beaming  eyes. 

She  was  delighted  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  prodigal’s  expenses  would  probably  diminish. 
Anxiety  as  to  the  exhausted  state  of  her  finances  made  her 
bold  enough  to  chide  him  at  the  dinner-table  one  day  for 
having  lost  two  thousand  francs  at  the  races  the  day  before. 

“  You  are  severe,  my  dear,”  said  M.  Fauvel  with  the 
carelessness  of  a  rich  man.  “  Mamma  De  Lagors  will  pay  ; 
mammas  were  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying.” 
And,  not  observing  the  effect  these  words  had  upon  his 
wife,  he  turned  to  Raoul,  and  added  :  “  Don’t  worry  your¬ 
self,  my  boy ;  when  you  want  money,  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  lend  you  some.” 

What  could  Madame  Fauvel  say?  Had  she  not  fol¬ 
lowed  De  Clameran’s  orders,  and  announced  that  Raoul 
was  very  rich  ?  Why  had  she  been  made  to  tell  this  un¬ 
necessary  lie  ?  She  all  at  once  perceived  the  snare  which 
had  been  laid  for  her  :  but  now  she  was  caught,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  struggle.  The  banker’s  offer  was  soon  accepted. 
That  same  week  Raoul  went  to  his  uncle,  and  boldly  bor¬ 
rowed  ten  thousand  francs.  When  Madame  Fauvel  heard 
of  this  piece  of  audacity,  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

“  What  can  he  want  with  so  much  money  ?  ”  she  moaned 
to  herself. 

For  some  time  De  Clameran  had  kept  away  from 
Madame  Fauvel’s  house.  She  decided  to  write  and  ask 
him  to  call.  She  hoped  that  this  energetic,  determined 
man,  who  was  so  fully  awake  to  his  duties  as  a  guardian, 
would  make  Raoul  listen  to  reason.  When  De  Clameran 
heard  what  had  taken  place,  his  surprise  and  anger  were 
unbounded.  A  violent  altercation  ensued  between  him  and 
RaouL  But  Madame  Fauvel’s  suspicions  were  aroused  : 
she  watched  them,  and  it  seemed  to  her — could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible — that  their  anger  was  feigned ;  that,  although  they 
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abused  and  even  threatened  each  other  in  the  bitterest 
language,  their  eyes  were  smiling.  She  dared  not  breathe 
her  doubts ;  but,  like  a  subtle  poison  which  disorganizes 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  this  new  sus¬ 
picion  filled  her  thoughts,  and  added  to  her  already  in¬ 
tolerable  sufferings.  Yet  she  never  once  thought  of  blam¬ 
ing  Raoul,  for  she  still  loved  him  madly.  She  accused 
the  marquis  of  taking  advantage  of  the  youthful  weak¬ 
nesses  and  inexperience  of  his  nephew.  She  knew  that 
she  would  have  to  suffer  insolence  and  extortion  from 
this  man  who  had  her  completely  in  his  power  ;  but  she 
could  not  penetrate  his  motive  for  acting  as  he  did.  He 
soon  acquainted  her  with  it. 

One  day,  after  complaining  more  bitterly  than  usual  of 
Raoul,  and  proving  to  Madame  Fauvel  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  much  longer,  the 
marquis  declared  that  he  saw  but  one  way  of  preventing 
a  catastrophe.  This  was,  that  he  (De  Clameran)  should 
marry  Madeleine.  Madame  Fauvel  had  long  ago  been 
prepared  for  anything  his  cupidity  could  attempt.  But  if 
she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  happiness  for  herself,  if  she 
consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  peace  of  mind,  it  was 
because  she  thus  hoped  to  insure  the  security  of  those  dear 
to  her.  This  unexpected  declaration  shocked  her.  “  Do 
you  suppose  for  an  instant,  sir,”  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 
“  that  I  will  consent  to  any  such  disgraceful  project  ?  ” 

With  a  nod,  the  marquis  answered  :  “  Yes.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  woman  do  you  think  I  am,  sir  ?  Alas  ! 
I  was  very  guilty  once,  but  the  punishment  now  exceeds 
the  fault.  And  does  it  become  you  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
proaching  me  with  my  long-past  imprudence  ?  So  long  as 
I  alone  had  to  suffer,  you  found  me  weak  and  timid ;  but, 
now  that  you  attack  those  I  love,  I  rebel.” 

“  Would  it  then,  madame,  be  such  a  very  great  misfor¬ 
tune  for  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  to  become  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Clameran  ?  ” 

“  My  niece,  sir,  chose,  of  her  own  free  will,  a  husband 
whom  she  will  shortly  marry.  She  loves  M.  Prosper 
Bertomy.” 

The  marquis  disdainfully  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “A 
school-girl-love  affair,”  said  he  ;  “  she  will  forget  all  about 
it  when  you  wish  her  to  do  so.” 

“  I  will  never  wish  it.” 

16 
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“  Excuse  me,”  he  replied,  in  the  low,  suppressed  tone 
of  a  man  trying  to  control  himself ;  “  let  us  not  waste  time 
in  these  idle  discussions.  Hitherto  you  have  always  com¬ 
menced  by  protesting  against  my  proposed  plans,  and  in 
the  end  acknowledged  the  good  sense  and  justness  of  my 
arguments.  This  time,  also,  you  will  oblige  me  by  yield¬ 
ing.” 

“  Never,”  said  Madame  Fauvel ;  “  never  !  ” 

De  Clameran  paid  no  attention  to  this  interruption,  but 
went  on  :  “  If  T  insist  upon  this  marriage,  it  is  because  it 
will  re-establish  your  affairs,  as  well  as  ours.  Of  course 
you  see  that  the  allowance  you  give  your  son  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  his  extravagant  style  of  living.  The  time  ap¬ 
proaches  when  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  give  him, 
and  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  conceal  from  your  hus¬ 
band  your  constant  encroachments  on  the  housekeeping 
money.  When  that  day  comes,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  shuddered.  The  dreaded  day,  of  which 
the  marquis  spoke,  could  not  be  far  off. 

“  Then,”  he  continued,  “  you  will  render  justice  to  my 
wise  forethought,  and  to  my  good  intentions.  Mademoiselle 
Madeleine  is  rich ;  her  dowry  will  enable  me  to  supply 
the  deficit,  and  save  you.” 

“  I  would  rather  be  ruined  than  be  saved  by  such 
means.” 

“  But  I  will  not  permit  you  to  ruin  us  all.  Remember, 
madame,  that  we  are  associated  in  a  common  cause — 
Raoul’s  future  welfare.” 

“  Cease  your  importunities,”  she  said,  looking  him  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  face.  “  I  have  made  up  my  mind  irrevocably.” 

“To  what  ?  ” 

“To  do  everything  and  anything  to  escape  your  shame¬ 
ful  persecution.  Oh  !  you  need  not  smile.  I  shall,  if 
necessary,  throw  myself  at  M.  Fauvel’s  feet,  and  confess 
everything.  He  loves  me,  and,  knowing  how  I  have  suf¬ 
fered,  will  forgive  me.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  asked  De  Clameran,  derisively. 

“  You  mean  to  say  that  he  will  be  pitiless,  and  banish 
me  from  his  roof  !  So  be  it ;  it  will  only  be  what  I  deserve. 
There  is  no  torture  that  I  cannot  bear,  after  what  I  have 
suffered  through  you.” 

This  inconceivable  resistance  so  upset  all  the  marquis’s 
plans  that  he  lost  all  constraint,  and,  dropping  the  mask 


of  politeness,  appeared  in  his  true  character.  11  Indeed  !  ” 
he  said,  in  a  fierce  brutal  tone ;  “  so  you  have  decided  to 
confess  to  your  husband  !  A  famous  idea  !  What  a  pity 
you  did  not  think  of  it  before  !  Confessing  everything 
the  first  day  I  called  on  you,  you  might  have  been  forgiven. 
Your  husband  might  have  pardoned  a  youthful  fault, 
atoned  for  by  twenty  years  of  irreproachable  conduct ;  for 
none  can  deny  that  you  have  been  a  faithful  wife  and  a 
good  mother.  But  picture  the  indignation  of  your  trust¬ 
ing  husband,  when  you  tell  him  that  this  pretended  nephew 
— whom  you  impose  upon  his  family  circle,  who  sits  at 
his  table,  who  borrows  his  money — is  your  illegitimate 
son  !  M.  Fauvel  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent,  kind-hearted 
man ;  but  I  scarcely  think  he  will  pardon  a  deception  of 
this  nature,  which  betrays  such  depravity,  duplicity,  and 
audacity.” 

All  that  the  angry  marquis  said  was  horribly  true  ;  yet, 
Madame  Fauvel  listened  unflinchingly. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  went  on,  “  you  must  be  very 
much  infatuated  with  this  M.  Bertomy !  Between  the 
honor  of  your  husband’s  name,  and  pleasing  this  love-sick 
cashier,  you  refuse  to  hesitate.  Well,  I  suppose  it  will 
console  you  when  M.  Fauvel  separates  from  you,  and  Abel 
and  Lucien  avert  their  faces  at  your  approach,  and  blush 
at  being  your  sons — it  will  be  very  sweet  to  be  able  to 
say  :  ‘  I  have  made  Prosper  happy  !  ’  ” 

“  Happen  what  may,  I  shall  do  what  is  right,”  said 
Madame  Fauvel. 

“You  shall  do  what  I  tell  you  !”  cried  De  Clameran, 
threateningly.  “  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  allow  your 
sentimentality  to  blast  all  my  hopes  ?  Your  niece’s  for¬ 
tune  is  indispensable  to  us,  and,  more  than  that,  I  love  the 
fair  Madeleine.” 

The  blow  once  struck,  the  marquis  judged  it  prudent  to 
await  the  result.  With  cool  politeness,  he  added  :  “  I  will 
leave  you  now,  madame,  to  think  the  matter  over.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  consent  to  this  sacrifice — it  will  be  the  last  re¬ 
quired  of  you.  Think  of  the  honor  of  your  family,  and 
not  of  your  niece’s  love  affairs.  I  will  call  in  three 
days  for  your  answer.” 

“You  will  come  uselessly,  sir.  I  shall  tell  my  husband 
everything,  as  soon  as  he  returns.” 

If  Madame  Fauvel  had  not  been  so  agitated  herself 
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she  would  have  detected  an  expression  of  alarm  upon  De 
Clameran’s  face.  But  this  uneasiness  was  only  momen¬ 
tary.  With  a  shrug,  which  meant,  “Just  as  you  please,” 
he  said :  “  I  think  you  have  sense  enough  to  keep  your 
secret.” 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  left  the  room,  but  slammed 
the  door  after  him  with  a  violence  that  betrayed  the  con¬ 
straint  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  De  Clameran  had 
cause  for  fear.  Madame  Fauvel’s  determination  was  not 
feigned.  “  Yes,”  she  cried,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  noble 
resolution;  “yes,  I  will  tell  Andre  everything.” 

She  believed  herself  to  be  alone,  but  turned  round  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  Madeleine,  who  was  pale  as  a  statue,  and 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  “  You  must  obey  this  man, 
aunt,”  she  quietly  said. 

Adjoining  the  drawing-room  were  two  little  card-rooms, 
shut  off  only  by  heavy  silk  curtains.  Madeleine,  unknown 
to  her  aunt,  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  little  rooms  when  the 
marquis  arrived,  and  had  overheard  the  conversation. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  Madame  Fauvel  with  terror  ; 
“  do  you  know — ” 

“  I  know  everything,  aunt.” 

“  And  you  wish  me  to  sacrifice  you  to  this  fiend  ?  ” 

“I  implore  you  to  let  me  save  you.” 

“You  must  certainly  hate  M.  de  Clameran.” 

“  I  hate  him,  aunt,  and  despise  him.  He  will  always  be 
for  me  the  basest  of  men  ;  nevertheless  I  will  marry  him.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  overcome  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
devotion.  “  And  what  is  to  become  of  Prosper,  my  poor 
child — Prosper,  whom  you  love  ?  ” 

Madeleine  stifled  a  sob,  and  replied  in  a  firm  voice  : 
“To-morrow  I  will  break  off  my  engagement  with  M.  Ber- 
tomy.” 

“  I  will  never  permit  such  a  wrong,”  cried  Madame 
Fauvel.  “  I  will  not  add  to  my  sins  by  suffering  an  inno¬ 
cent  girl  to  bear  their  penalty.” 

The  noble  girl  sadly  shook  her  head,  and  replied  : 
“  Neither  will  I  suffer  dishonor  to  fall  upon  this  house,  which 
is  my  home,  while  I  have  power  to  prevent  it.  Am  I  not 
indebted  to  you  for  more  than  life  ?  What  would  I  now  be 
had  you  not  taken  pity  on  me  ?  A  factory  girl  in  my  na¬ 
tive  town.  You  warmly  welcomed  the  poor  orphan,  and 
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became  a  mother  to  her.  Is  it  not  to  your  husband  that 
I  owe  the  fortune  which  excites  this  villain’s  cupidity  ? 
Are  not  Abel  and  Lucien  brothers  to  me  ?  And  now, 
when  the  happiness  of  us  all  is  at  stake,  do  you  suppose 
I  would  hesitate  ?  No.  I  will  become  the  wife  of  De 
Clameran.” 

Then  began  a  struggle  of  self-sacrifice  between  Madame 
Fauvel  and  her  niece,  as  to  which  should  be  the  victim; 
and  all  the  more  sublime,  because  each  offered  her  life  to 
the  other,  not  from  any  sudden  impulse,  but  deliberately 
and  willingly.  But  Madeleine  was  bound  to  triumph,  fired 
as  she  was  by  that  holy  enthusiasm  of  sacrifice  which 
makes  martyrs. 

“  I  am  responsible  to  none  but  myself,”  said  she,  well 
knowing  this  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point  she  could 
attack  ;  “  whilst  you,  dear  aunt,  are  accountable  to  your 
husband  and  children.  Think  of  my  uncle’s  pain  and  sor¬ 
row  if  he  should  ever  learn  the  truth  !  It  would  kill  him.” 

The  generous  girl  was  right.  After  having  sacrificed 
her  husband  to  her  mother,  Madame  Fauvel  was  about  to 
immolate  her  husband  and  children  for  Raoul.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  a  first  fault  draws  many  others  in  its  train.  As 
an  impalpable  snowflake  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  so  an  imprudence  is  often  the  prelude  to  a  great 
crime.  To  false  situations  there  is  but  one  safe  issue — 
truth. 

Madame  Fauvel’s  resistance  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
“  But,”  she  faintly  argued,  “  I  cannot  accept  your  sacrifice. 
What  sort  of  a  life  will  you  lead  with  this  man  ?  ” 

“  We  can  hope  for  the  best,”  replied  Madeleine,  with  a 
cheerfulness  she  was  far  from  feeling ;  “  he  loves  me,  he 
says  ;  perhaps  he  will  be  kind  to  me.” 

“Ah,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  obtain  money!  It  is 
money  that  the  grasping  man  wants  ;  money  alone  will 
satisfy  him.” 

“  Does  he  not  want  it  for  Raoul  ?  Has  not  Raoul,  by  his 
extravagant  follies,  dug  an  abyss  which  must  be  bridged 
over  by  money  ?  If  I  could  only  believe  M.  de  Cla' 
meran  !  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  looked  at  her  niece  with  bewildered 
curiosity.  What !  this  inexperienced  girl  had  weighed  the 
matter  in  its  different  lights  before  deciding  upon  a  sur¬ 
render;  whereas,  she,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  had  blindly 
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yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  her  heart !  “  What  do  you 

mean  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  mean  this,  aunt,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  De  Cla- 
meran  has  any  thought  of  his  nephew’s  welfare.  Once  in 
possession  of  my  fortune,  he  may  leave  you  and  Raoul  to 
your  fates.  And  there  is  another  dreadful  suspicion  that 
tortures  my  mind.” 

“  A  suspicion  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  would  reveal  it  to  you,  if  I  dared  ;  if  I  did 
not  fear  that  you — ” 

“Speak!”  insisted  Madame  Fauvel.  “Alas!  misfor¬ 
tune  has  given  me  strength.  I  can  fear  nothing  worse 
than  what  has  already  happened.  I  am  ready  to  hear 
anything.” 

Madeleine  hesitated ;  she  wished  to  enlighten  her  cred¬ 
ulous  aunt,  and  yet  feared  to  distress  her.  “  I  would  like 
to  be  certain,”  she  said,  “  that  some  secret  understanding 
between  M.  de  Clameran  and  Raoul  does  not  exist,  that 
they  are  not  acting  a  part  agreed  upon  between  them 
beforehand.” 

Love  is  blind  and  deaf.  Madame  Fauvel  no  longer 
remembered  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  two  men,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  pretended  quarrel  in  her  presence.  She 
could  not,  she  would  not,  beiieve  in  such  hypocrisy.  “  It 
is  impossible,”  she  said :  “  the  marquis  is  really  indig¬ 
nant  and  distressed  at  his  nephew’s  mode  of  life,  and 
he  certainly  would  never  give  him  any  bad  advice.  As  to 
Raoul,  he  is  vain,  trifling,  and  extravagant ;  but  he  has 
a  good  heart.  Prosperity  has  turned  his  head,  but  he 
loves  me.  Ah,  if  you  could  see  and  hear  him,  when  I 
reproach  him  for  his  faults,  your  suspicions  would  fly  to 
the  winds.  When  he  tearfully  promises  to  be  more 
prudent,  he  means  to  keep  his  word.  If  he  breaks  his 
promises,  it  is  because  perfidious  friends  lead  him  astrav.” 

Mothers  always  blame  their  children’s  friends.  The 
friend  is  the  guilty  one.  Madeleine  had  not  the  heart  to 
undeceive  her  aunt.  “  God  grant  that  what  you  say  may 
be  true,”  she  said  ;  “if  so,  my  marriage  will  not  be  use¬ 
less.  We  will  write  to  M.  de  Clameran  to-night.” 

“  Why  to-night,  Madeleine  ?  We  need  not  hurry  so. 
Let  us  wait  a  little  ;  something  might  happen  to  save  us.” 

These  words — this  confidence  in  chance,  in  a  mere  noth¬ 
ing — revealed  Madame  Fauvel’s  true  character,  and  00 
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counted  for  her  troubles.  Timid,  hesitating,  easily  swayed, 
she  never  could  come  to  a  firm  decision,  form  a  resolution, 
and  abide. by  it,  in  spite  of  all  arguments  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  In  the  hour  of  peril  she  would  always  shut 
her  eyes,  and  trust  to  chance  for  a  relief  which  never  came. 
Quite  different  was  Madeleine’s  charater.  Beneath  her 
gentle  timidity,  lay  a  strong,  self-reliant  will.  Once  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  sacrifice,  it  was  to  be  carried  out  to  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  she  shut  out  all  deceitful  illusions,  and  walked  straight 
forward  without  one  look  back. 

“  We  had  better  end  the  matter  at  once,  dear  aunt,” 
she  said,  in  a  gentle  but  firm  tone.  “  Believe  me,  the 
reality  of  misfortune  is  not  as  painful  as  its  apprehension. 
You  cannot  bear  the  shocks  of  sorrow,  and  delusive  hopes 
of  happiness,  much  longer.  Do  you  know  what  anxiety  of 
mind  has  done  to  you  ?  Have  you  looked  in  your  mirror 
during  the  last  four  months  ?  ”  She  led  her  aunt  up  to  a 
looking-glass,  and  said  :  “  Look  at  yourself.”  Madame 
Fauvel  was,  indeed,  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
She  had  reached  the  perfidious  age  when  a  woman’s 
beauty,  like  a  full-blown  rose  fades  in  a  day.  Four 
months  of  trouble  had  made  her  an  old  woman.  Sorrow 
had  stamped  its  fatal  seal  upon  her  brow.  Her  fair,  soft 
skin  was  wrinkled,  her  hair  was  streaked  with  silver. 
“  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,”  continued  Madeleine,  pity- 
ingly,  “  that  peace  of  mind  is  necessary  to  you  ?  Do 
you  not  see  that  you  are  a  wreck  of  your  former  self  ?  Is 
it  not  a  miracle  that  M.  Fauvel  has  not  noticed  this  sad 
change  in  you?”  Madame  Fauvel,  who  flattered  herself 
that  she  had  displayed  wonderful  dissimulation,  shook  her 
head.  “  Alas  !  my  poor  aunt  1  did  I  not  discover  that  you 
had  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  You,  Madeleine  ?  ” 

“Yes!  only  I  thought — Oh!  pardon  an  unjust  suspi¬ 
cion,  but  I  was  wicked  enough  to  suppose — ”  She  stopped, 
too  distressed  to  finish  her  sentence ;  then,  making  a 
painful  effort,  she  added  :  “  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  you 
loved  another  man  better  than  my  uncle.” 

Madame  Fauvel  sobbed  aloud.  Madeleine’s  suspicion 
might  be  entertained  by  others.  “  My  reputation  is  gone,” 
she  moaned. 

“No,  dear  aunt,  no,”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  “do 
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not  be  alarmed.  Have  courage  :  we  two  can  fight  now ;  w$ 
will  defend  ourselves,  we  will  save  ourselves.” 

The  Marquis  de  Clameran  was  agreeably  surprised  that 
evening  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Madame  Fauvel,  say¬ 
ing  that  she  consented  to  everything,  but  must  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Madeleine,  she  said,  could 
not  break  off  her  engagement  with  M.  Bertomy  in  a  day. 
M.  Fauvel  would  make  objections,  for  he  had  an  affection 
for  Prosper,  and  had  tacitly  approved  of  the  match.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  to  time  the  smoothing  away  of  certain 
obstacles  which  a  sudden  attack  might  render  insurmount¬ 
able.  A  line  from  Madeleine,  at  the  bottom  of  her  letter, 
assured  him  of  her  consent. 

Poor  girl !  she  did  not  spare  herself.  The  next  day 
she  took  Prosper  aside,  and  forced  from  him  the  fatal 
promise  to  shun  her  in  the  future,  and  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  breaking  their  engagement.  He 
implored  Madeleine  to  at  least  explain  the  reason  of  this 
banishment,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  happiness. 
She  simply  replied  that  her  peace  of  mind  and  honor  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  obedience.  He  left  her  sick  at  heart. 
As  he  went  out  of  the  house,  the  marquis  entered.  Yes, 
he  had  the  audacity  to  come  in  person,  to  tell  Madame 
Fauvel  that,  now  he  had  the  promise  of  herself  and  Made¬ 
leine,  he  would  consent  to  wait  awhile.  He  himself  saw 
the  necessity  of  patience,  knowing  that  he  was  not  liked 
by  the  banker.  Having  the  aunt  and  niece  in  his  power, 
he  was  certain  of  success.  He  said  to  himself  that  the 
moment  would  come  when  a  deficit  impossible  to  be  re¬ 
placed  would  force  them  to  hasten  the  wedding.  And 
Raoul  did  all  he  could  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Mad¬ 
ame  Fauvel  went  sooner  than  usual  to  her  country-seat, 
and  Raoul  at  once  moved  into  his  house  at  Vesinet.  But 
living  in  the  country  did  not  lessen  his  expenses.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  laid  aside  all  hypocrisy*  and  now  only  came  to 
see  his  mother  when  he  wanted  money ;  and  his  demands 
were  frequent  and  more  exorbitant  each  time.  As  for  the 
marquis,  he  prudently  absented  himself,  awaiting  the  pro¬ 
pitious  moment.  And  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  three 
weeks  later,  meeting  the  banker  at  a  friend’s,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner  the  next  day. 

Twenty  people  were  seated  at  the  table  ;  and  as  the 
desert  was  being  served,  the  banker  suddenly  turned  t<? 
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De  Clameran  and  said  :  “  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you, 
marquis.  Have  you  any  relatives  bearing  your  name  ?  ” 

“  None  that  I  know  of,  sir.” 

'l  I  am  surprised.  About  a  week  ago,  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  another  Marquis  de  Clameran.” 

Although  so  hardened  by  crime,  impudent  enough  to 
deny  anything,  De  Clameran  was  taken  aback  and  turned 
pale.  “  Oh,  indeed  !  That  is  strange.  A  De  Clameran 
may  exist ;  but  I  cannot  understand  the  title  of  marquis.” 

M.  Fauvel  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  an¬ 
noying  a  guest  whose  aristocratic  pretensions  had  often 
piqued  him.  “  Marquis  or  not,”  he  replied,  “  the  De 
Clameran  in  question  seems  to  be  able  to  do  honor  to 
the  title.” 

“  Is  he  rich  ?  ” 

“  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  very  wealthy.  I 
have  been  authorized  to  collect  for  him  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.” 

De  Clameran  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  self-control ; 
he  had  so  schooled  himself  that  his  face  never  betrayed 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  But  this  news  was  so  start¬ 
ling,  so  strange,  so  pregnant  of  danger,  that  his  usual  as¬ 
surance  deserted  him.  He  detected  a  peculiar  look  of 
irony  in  the  banker’s  eye.  The  only  persons  who  noticed 
this  sudden  change  in  the  marquis’s  manner  were  Madeleine 
and  her  aunt.  They  saw  him  turn  pale,  and  exchange  a 
meaning  look  with  Raoul. 

“Then  I  suppose  this  new  marquis  is  a  merchant,”  said 
De  Clameran,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“You  ask  too  much.  All- that  I  know  is,  that  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  are  to  be  deposited  to  his  account 
by  some  ship-owners  of  Havre,  after  the  sale  of  the  cargo 
of  a  Brazilian  ship.” 

“  Then  he  comes  from  Brazil  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can,  if  you  like,  give  you  his 
Christian  name.” 

“  I  would  be  obliged.” 

M.  Fauvel  rose  from  the  table,  and  brought  from  the 
next  room  a  memorandum-book,  and  began  to  read  over 
the  names  written  in  it. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  he  said  :  “  let  me  see — the  22d,  no, 
it  was  later  than  that.  Ah,  here  it  is  :  De  Clameran,  Gas¬ 
ton.  His  name  is  Gaston,” 
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But  this  time  Louis  betrayed  no  emotion  or  alarm  ;  he 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and 
nothing  could  now  throw  him  off  his  guard.  “  Gaston  ?  ” 
he  queried  carelessly.  “  I  know  who  he  is  now.  He 
must  be  the  son  of  my  father’s  sister,  whose  husband  lived 
at  Havana.  I  suppose,  upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
must  have  taken  his  mother’s  name,  which  is  more  sonor 
ous  than  his  father’s,  that  being,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
Moirot  or  Boirot.” 

The  banker  laid  down  his  memorandum -book,  and,  re¬ 
suming  his  seat,  said :  “  Boirot  or  De  Clameran,  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  you  to  dine  with  him  before 
long.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  francs  which  I  was 
ordered  to  collect  for  him,  he  only  wishes  to  draw  one 
hundred,  and  tells  me  to  keep  the  rest  on  current  account. 
I  judge  from  this,  that  he  intends  coming  to  Paris.” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  his  acquaintance.” 

De  Clameran  broached  another  topic,  and  seemed  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  news  told  him  by  the  banker. 
Although  apparently  engrossed  in  the  conversation  at  the 
table,  he  closely  watched  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece. 
He  saw  that  they  were  unable  to  conceal  their  agitation, 
and  stealthily  exchanged  significant  looks.  Evidently  the 
same  terrible  idea  had  crossed  their  minds.  Madeline 
seemed  more  nervous  and  startled  than  her  aunt.  When 
M.  Fauvel  uttered  Gaston’s  name,  she  saw  Raoul  begin 
to  draw  back  his  chair  and  glance  in  a  frightened  manner 
towards  the  window,  like  a  detected  thief  looking  for  means 
of  escape.  Raoul,  less  experienced  than  his  uncle,  was 
thoroughly  discountenanced.  He,  the  original  talker,  the 
lion  of  a  dinner-party,  never  at  a  loss  for  some  witty  speech, 
was  now  perfectly  dumb  ;  he  sat  anxiously  watching  Louis. 
At  last  the  dinner  ended,  and  as  the  guests  passed  into  the 
drawing-rooms,  De  Clameran  and  Raoul  managed  to  re¬ 
main  last  in  the  dining-room.  When  they  were  alone,  they 
no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  their  anxiety. 

“  It  is  he  !  ”  said  Raoul. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“  Then  all  is  lost ;  we  had  better  make  our  escape.” 

But  a  bold  adventurer  like  De  Clameran  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  ship  till  forced  to  do  so.  “  Who  knows 
what  may  happen  ?  ”  he  asked  thoughtfully.  “  There  is 
hope  yet.  Why  did  not  that  muddle-headed  banker  tell 
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us  where  this  De  Clameran  is  to  be  found  ?  ”  Here  he 
uttered  a  joyful  exclamation.  He  saw  M.  Fauvel’s  mem¬ 
orandum-book  lying  on  the  side-board.  “  Watch  !  ”  he 
said  to  Raoul. 

Seizing  the  note-book,  he  hurriedly  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and,  in  an  undertone,  read  ;  “  Gaston,  Marquis  de 
Clameran,  Oloron,  Lower  Pyrenees.” 

“  Well,  does  finding  out  his  address  assist  us  ?  ”  inquired 
Raoul  eagerly. 

“  It  may  save  us  :  that  is  all.  Let  us  return  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  our  absence  might  be  observed.  Exert  yourself 
to  appear  unconcerned  and  gay.  You  almost  betrayed  us 
once  by  your  agitation.” 

“  The  two  women  suspect  something.” 

“  Well,  suppose  they  do  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  safe  for  us  here.” 

“  Were  you  any  better  in  London  ?  Don’t  be  so  easily 
frightened.  I  am  going  to  plant  my  batteries.” 

They  joined  the  other  guests.  But,  if  their  conversation 
had  not  been  overheard,  their  movements  had  been 
watched.  Madeleine  had  come  on  tip-toe,  and,  looking 
through  the  half-open  door,  had  seen  De  Clameran  con¬ 
sulting  her  uncle’s  note-book.  But  what  benefit  would  she 
derive  from  this  proof  of  the  marquis’s  anxiety  ?  She  no 
longer  doubted  the  villany  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
promised  her  hand.  As  he  had  said  to  Raoul,  neither  Mad¬ 
eleine  nor  her  aunt  could  escape  him.  Two  hours  later, 
De  Clameran  was  on  the  road  to  Vesinet  with  Raoul,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  his  plans. 

“It  is  he,  and  no  mistake,”  he  said.  “But  we  are  too 
easily  alarmed,  my  fine  nephew.” 

“  Nonsense  !  the  banker  is  expecting  him  ;  he  may  be 
among  us  to-morrow.” 

“  Don’t  be  an  idiot !  ”  interrupted  De  Clameran.  “Does 
he  know  that  Fauvel  is  Valentine’s  husband  ?  That  is 
what  we  must  find  out.  If  he  knows  that  little  fact,  we 
must  take  to  our  heels ;  if  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  our  case  is 
not  desperate.” 

“  How  can  we  find  out  ?  ” 

“By  simply  going  and  asking  him.” 

“  That  is  a  brilliant  idea,”  said  Raoul,  admiringly  ;  “  but 
dangerous.” 

“  R  15  not  as  dangerous  as  not  doing  it.  And,  as  to  run' 
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ning  away  at  the  first  suspicion  of  alarm,  it  would  be  down¬ 
right  imbecility.” 

“And. who  will  go  and  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  will !  ” 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh !  ”  exclaimed  Raoul  in  three  different  tones. 
De  Clameran’s  audacity  confounded  him.  “  But  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  You  will  oblige  me  by  remaining  here.  At  the  least 
sign  of  danger,  I  will  send  you  a  telegram,  and  then  you 
must  make  off.” 

As  they  parted  at  Raoul’s  door,  De  Clameran  said :  “  It 
is  then  understood  you  will  remain  here.  But  mind,  so  long 
as  my  absence  lasts,  become  once  more  the  best  of  sons. 
Set  yourself  against  me,  calumniate  me  if  you  can.  But 
no  nonsense.  No  demands  for  money.  So  now,  good-by ! 
To-morrow  night  I  shall  be  at  Oloron  and  shall  have  seen 
this  De  Clameran.” 


XVIII. 

After  leaving  Valentine  de  La  Verberie,  Gaston  under¬ 
went  great  peril  and  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape.  But 
for  the  experienced  and  faithful  Menoul,  he  never  would 
have  succeeded  in  embarking.  Having  left  his  mother’s 
jewels  with  Valentine,  his  sole  fortune  consisted  of  not 
quite  a  thousand  francs ;  and  it  is  not  with  a  paltry  sum 
like  that  that  a  fugitive  who  has  just  killed  two  men  can 
pay  for  his  passage  on  board  a  ship.  But  Menoul  was  a 
man  of  experience.  While  Gaston  remained  concealed  in 
a  farm  house  at  Camargue,  Menoul  went  to  Marseilles, 
and  the  same  evening  learnt  that  a  three-masted  American 
vessel  was  in  the  roadstead,  whose  commander,  Captain 
Warth,  a  not  over-scrupulous  person,  would  be  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  on  board  an  able-bodied  man  who  would  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  him  at  sea,  and  would  not  trouble  himself  about 
his  antecedents  After  visiting  the  vessel  and  taking  a 
glass  of  rum  with  the  captain,  old  Menoul  returned  to 
Gaston. 

“  If  it  was  a  question  of  myself,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  should 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  but  you — ” 

“  What  suits  you,  suits  me,”  interrupted  Gaston. 

“  You  see,  the  fact  is,  you  will  be  obliged  to  work  very 
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hard.  You  will  only  be  a  common  sailor,  you  know  !  And 
I  must  confess  that  the  ship’s  company  is  not  the  most 
moral  one  I  ever  saw.  The  captain,  too,  seems  a  regular 
swaggering  bully.” 

“  I  have  no  choice,”  said  Gaston.  “  I  will  go  on  board 
at  once.” 

Old  Menoul’s  suspicions  were  correct.  Before  Gaston 
had  been  on  board  the  “Tom  Jones”  forty-eight  hours, 
he  saw  that  chance  had  cast  him  among  a  collection  of  the 
most  depraved  bandits  and  cut-throats.  The  crew,  recruit¬ 
ed  seemingly  anywhere,  contained  specimens  of  the  ras¬ 
cals  of  almost  every  country.  But  Gaston’s  mind  was  un¬ 
disturbed  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  his 
lot  was  cast  for  several  months.  It  was  only  his  body  that 
the  vessel  was  carrying  to  another  land.  His  heart  and 
soul  rested  in  the  shady  park  of  La  Verberie,  beside  his 
beloved  Valentine.  And  what  would  become  of  her  now, 
poor  child,  when  he  was  no  longer  there  to  love,  console, 
and  defend  her  ?  Happily,  he  had  no  time  for  sad  reflec¬ 
tions.  His  every  moment  was  occupied  in  learning  the 
rough  apprenticeship  of  a  sailor’s  life.  All  his  energies 
were  spent  in  bearing  up  under  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 
allotted  to  him.  This  was  his  salvation.  Physical  suf¬ 
fering  calmed  and  deadened  his  mental  agony.  The  few 
hours  relaxation  granted  him  were  spent  in  sleep.  At  rare 
intervals,  when  the  weather  was  calm,  and  he  was  relieved 
from  his  constant  occupation  of  trimming  the  sails,  he 
would  anxiously  question  the  future.  He  had  sworn  that 
he  would  return  before  the  end  of  three  years,  rich  enough 
to  satisfy  the  exactions  of  Madame  de  La  Verberie. 
Would  he  be  able  to  keep  this  boastful  promise  ?  Though 
desire  has  wings,  reality  crawls  upon  the  ground.  Judging 
from  the  conversation  of  his  companions,  he  was  not  now 
on  the  road  to  the  fortune  he  so  much  desired.  The  “  Tom 
Jones”  was  sailing  for  Valparaiso,  but  certainly  went  in  a 
roundabout  way  to  reach  her  destination.  The  real  fact 
was,  that  Captain  Warth  proposed  visiting  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  A  friend  of  his,  a  black  prince,  he  said,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  was  waiting  for  him  at  Badagri,  to  exchange  a 
cargo  of  “  ebony  ”  for  some  pipes  of  rum,  and  a  hundred 
flint-lock  muskets  which  were  on  board.  Gaston  soon  saw 
that  he  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  on  one  of  the  numer* 
qu$  slayers  equipped  yearly  by  the  free  and  philanthropic 
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Americans.  Although  this  discovery  filled  Gaston  with 
indignation  and  shame,  he  was  prudent  enough  to  conceal 
his  impressions.  His  remonstrances,  no  matter  how  elo¬ 
quent,  would  have  made  no  change  in  Captain  Warth’s 
opinions  regarding  a  traffic  which  brought  him  in  more 
than  cent,  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the  French  and  English 
cruisers,  the  damages,  sometimes  entire  loss  of  cargoes, 
and  many  other  risks.  The  crew  had  a  certain  respect  for 
Gaston  when  the  story  of  his  having  killed  two  men,  as 
related  by  Menoul  to  the  captain,  transpired.  To  have 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  would  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  whole  of  his  shipmates,  without  bettering  his  own 
situation.  He  therefore  kept  quiet,  but  swore  mentally, 
that  he  would  desert  on  the  first  opportunity.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity,  like  everything  impatiently  longed  for,  came  not. 
By  the  end  of  three  months  Captain  Warth  found  Gaston 
indispensable.  Seeing  him  so  intelligent  he  took  a  fancy 
to  him,  he  liked  to  have  him  at  his  own  table,  he  listened 
to  his  conversation  with  pleasure,  and  was  glad  of  his  com¬ 
pany  in  a  game  of  cards.  The  mate  of  the  ship  dying, 
Gaston  was  chosen  to  replace  him.  In  this  capacity  he 
made  two  successive  voyages  to  Guinea,  bringing  back  a 
thousand  blacks,  whom  he  superintended  during  a  trip  of 
fifteen  hundred  leagues,  and  finally  landed  clandestinely 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  When  Gaston  had  been  about  three 
years  on  board,  the  “Tom  Jones”  put  into  Rio  Janeiro. 
He  now  had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  captain,  who 
was  after  all  a  worthy  man,  and  never  would  have  engaged 
in  the  diabolical  traffic  of  human  beings,  but  for  his  little 
daughter’s  sake,  his  little  Mary,  an  angel,  whose  dowry  he 
washed  to  make  a  magnificent  one.  Gaston  had  saved 
twelve  thousand  francs  out  of  his  share  of  the  profits,  when 
he  landed  in  Brazil.  As  a  proof  that  the  slave  trade  was 
repugnant  to  his  nature  he  left  the  slaver  the  moment  he 
possessed  a  little  capital  with  which  to  enter  some  honest 
business.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  high-minded,  pure- 
hearted  Gaston,  who  had  been  so  beloved  by  the  little  fairy 
of  La  Verberie.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  evil  examples 
are  pernicious  to  morals.  The  most  upright  characters  are 
unconsciously  influenced  by  bad  surroundings.  As  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  rain,  sun,  and  sea-air  first  darkened  and  then 
hardened  his  skin,  so  did  wicked  associates  first  shock  and 
then  destroy  the  refinement  and  purity  of  Gaston’s  mind, 
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His  heart  had  become  as  hard  and  coarse  as  his  sailor 
hands.  He  still  remembered  Valentine,  and  sighed  for 
her  presence ;  but  though  she  was  still  the  most  beloved, 
she  was  no  longer  the  one  woman  in  the  world  to  him. 
However,  the  three  years,  after  which  he  had  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  return,  had  passed ;  perhaps  Valentine  was  expect¬ 
ing  him.  Before  deciding  on  any  definite  project,  he  wrote 
to  an  intimate  friend  at  Beaucaire  to  learn  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  long  absence.  He  also  wrote  to  his  father, 
to  whom  he  had  already  sent  several  letters,  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  re 
ceived  his  friend’s  reply.  It  told  him  that  his  father  was 
dead,  that  his  brother  had  left  France,  that  Valentine  was 
married,  and,  finally,  that  he,  Gaston,  had  been  sentenced 
to  several  years’  imprisonment  for  manslaughter.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  country,  disgraced 
by  a  public  sentence.  Valentine  was  married,  and  he  had 
no  further  object  in  life  !  He  would  hereafter  have  faith 
in  no  one,  since  she,  Valentine,  had  cast  him  off  and  for¬ 
gotten  him,  had  lacked  the  courage  to  keep  her  promise 
and  wait  for  him.  In  his  despair,  he  almost  regretted  the 
“  Tom  Jones.”  Yes,  he  sighed  for  the  wicked  slaver  crew, 
his  life  of  excitement  and  peril,  the  dangers  and  triumphs 
of  those  bold  corsairs  who  die  on  sacks  of  dollars  or  strung 
up  to  the  yard-arm. 

But  Gaston  was  not  a  man  to  be  long  cast  down.  “  I 
will  earn  money,  then,”  he  cried  with  rage,  “  since  money  is 
the  only  thing  in  this  world  which  never  deceives  !  ”  And 
he  set  to  work  with  a  greedy  activity,  which  increased 
every  day.  He  tried  all  the  many  speculations  open  to 
adventurers.  Alternately  he  traded  in  furs,  worked  a  mine, 
and  cultivated  lands.  Five  times  he  went  to  bed  rich, 
and  waked  up  ruined  ;  five  times,  with  the  patience  of  the 
beaver,  whose  hut  is  swept  away  by  the  current,  he  recoin- 
menced  the  building  of  his  fortune.  Finally,  after  long, 
weary  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  he  was  worth  about  a 
million  in  gold,  besides  immense  tracts  of  land.  He  had 
often  said  that  he  would  never  leave  Brazil,  that  he  wanted 
to  end  his  days  in  Rio.  He  had  forgotten  that  love  for 
his  native  land  never  dies  in  a  Frenchman's  breast.  Now 
that  he  was  rich,  he  wished  to  die  in  France.  He 
made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  law  of  limitations 
would  permit  him  to  return  without  b«:og  disturbed  by 
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the  authorities.  He  realized  what  he  could  of  his  property, 
and,  leaving  the  rest  in  charge  of  an  agent,  he  embarked 
for  France.  Twenty-three  years  and  four  months  had 
elapsed  since  he  fled  from  home,  when,  on  a  bright  day  in 
January,  1866,  he  stood  upon  the  quays  at  Bordeaux.  He 
had  departed  a  young  man,  with  his  heart  brimful  of  hope  ; 
♦he  returned  gray-haired,  and  believing  in  nothing.  His 
health,  too,  on  his  arrival,  began  to  suffer  from  the  sudden 
change  of  climate.  Rheumatism  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  several  months.  As  soon  as  he  could  sit  up,  the  phy¬ 
sicians  sent  him  to  some  baths,  where  they  said  he  would 
regain  his  health.  When  cured,  he  felt  that  inactivity 
would  kill  him.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  lovely  valley  of  Aspe,  he  resolved  to  take  up  his 
abode  there.  An  iron-foundry  was  for  sale  near  Oloron, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gave  ;  he  bought  it  with  the  intention 
of  utilizing  the  immense  quantity  of  wood,  which  for  want 
of  means  of  transport  was  wasting  in  the  mountains. 

He  had  been  settled  some  wTeeks  in  his  new  home,  when 
one  evening  his  servant  brought  him  the  card  of  a  stranger 
who  desired  to  see  him.  He  read  the  name  on  the  card  : 
Louis  de  Clameran.  Many  years  had  passed  since  Gaston 
had  experienced  such  violent  agitation.  His  blood  rushed  to 
his  head,  and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf.  The  old  home  affec¬ 
tions  which  he  thought  dead  now  sprung  up  anew  in  his 
heart.  A  thousand  confused  memories  rushed  through  his 
mind.  Words  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  was  unable  to  utter 
them.  “  My  brother  !  ”  he  at  length  gasped,  “  my  brother !  ” 
Hurriedly  passing  by  the  frightened  servant,  he  ran  down 
stairs.  In  the  hall  a  man,  Louis  de  Clameran,  stood  wait¬ 
ing.  Gaston  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  held  him 
in  a  close  embrace  for  some  minutes,  and  then  drew  him 
into  a  room.  Seated  close  beside  Louis,  and  tightly  clasp¬ 
ing  his  two  hands,  Gaston  gazed  on  his  face  as  a  fond 
mother  would  gaze  at  her  son  just  returned  from  the  bat¬ 
tle-field. 

“  And  is  this  really  Louis  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  My  dearly 
loved  brother  ?  Why,  I  should  have  recognized  you  among 
a  thousand  ;  the  expression  of  your  face  has  not  in  the 
least  changed,  your  smile  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be.” 

Louis  did  indeed  smile,  just  as  he  perhaps  smiled  on  that 
fatal  night  when  his  horse  stumbled,  and  prevented  Gas¬ 
ton’s  escape.  He  smiled  now  as  if  he  was  perfectly  happy j 
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he  seemed  overjoyed.  He  had  exerted  all  the  courage  he 
possessed  to  venture  upon  this  meeting.  Nothing  but  the 
most  terrible  necessity  would  have  induced  him  to  present 
himself  thus.  His  teeth  chattered  and  he  trembled  in 
every  limb  when  he  rang  Gaston’s  bell,  and  handed  the 
servant  his  card,  saying,  “  Take  this  to  your  master.” 
The  few  moments  that  elapsed  before  Gaston’s  appear¬ 
ance  seemed  to  him  centuries.  He  said  to  himself,  “  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  he.  And  if  it  is,  does  he  know  ?  Does  he 
suspect  anything  ?  ”  He  was  so  anxious  that,  when  he  saw 
Gaston  rushing  down  stairs,  he  felt  like  fleeing  from  the 
house.  Not  knowing  the  nature  of  Gaston’s  feelings  tow¬ 
ards  him,  he  stood  perfectly  motionless.  But  one  glance 
at  his  brother’s  face  convinced  him  that  he  was  the  same 
affectionate,  credulous,  trusting  Gaston  of  old  ;  and,  now 
that  he  was  almost  certain  that  his  brother  harbored  no 
suspicions,  he  recovered  himself  and  smiled. 

“  After  all,”  continued  Gaston,  “  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
world  ;  I  shall  have  some  one  to  love,  some  one  to  care  for 
me.”  Then,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  a  thought,  he 
asked,  “  Are  you  married,  Louis  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  That  is  a  pity,  a  great  pity.  It  would  so  have  added  tc 
my  happiness  to  see  you  the  husband  of  a  good,  affection¬ 
ate  woman,  the  father  of  bright,  lovely  children  !  It  would 
have  been  a  comfort  to  have  a  happy  family  about  me. 
I  should  have  looked  upon  them  all  as  my  own.  To  live 
alone,  without  a  loving  wife  to  share  one's  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  is  not  living  at  all.  Oh,  the  sadness  of  having  only 
one’s  self  to  care  for  !  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  have 
you,  Louis,  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  I  have  a  brother,  a 
friend  with  whom  I  can  talk  aloud,  as  I  have  for  so  long 
talked  to  myself.” 

“  Yes,  Gaston,  yes,  a  good  friend  !  ” 

“  Of  course  !  for  are  you  not  my  brother  ?  So  yon  are  not 
married  !  Then  we  will  keep  house  together.  We  will 
live  like  two  old  bachelors,  as  we  are,  and  be  as  happy  as 
kings;  we  will  amuse  each  other,  we  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
ourselves.  What  a  capital  idea!  You  make  me  feel  young 
again,  barely  twenty.  I  feel  as  active  and  strong  as  I  did 
the  night  I  swam  across  the  swollen  Rhone.  And  that 
was  long,  long  ago ;  and  since,  I  have  struggled,  I  have 
suffered,  I  have  cruelly  aged  and  changed.” 
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“  You !  ”  interrupted  Louis  ;  “  why,  you  have  not  aged 
as  much  as  I  have.” 

u  You  are  jesting.” 

“  I  assure  you.” 

“  Would  you  have  recognized  me  ?” 

“  Instantly.  You  are  very  little  changed.” 

And  Louis  was  right.  He  himself  had  a  worn-out,  used- 
up  appearance  rather  than  an  aged  one  ;  while  Gaston,  in 
spite  of  his  gray  hair  and  weather-beaten  face,  was  a  ro¬ 
bust  man,  in  his  prime.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  Louis’s 
restless  eyes  and  crafty  smiles  to  Gaston’s  frank,  honest 
face. 

“  But,”  said  Gaston,  “  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  liv¬ 
ing?  What  kind  fairy  guided  you  to  my  house  ?  ” 

Louis  was  prepared  for  this  question.  During  his  eight¬ 
een  hours’  ride  in  the  train  he  had  had  time  to  arrange 
all  his  answers.  “  We  must  thank  Providence  for  this 
happy  meeting,”  he  replied.  “  Three  days  ago,  a  friend 
of  mine  returned  from  some  baths,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  heard  that  a  Marquis  de  Clameran  was  near  there,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  You  can  imagine  my  surprise.  I  instantly 
supposed  that  some  impostor  had  assumed  our  name.  I 
took  the  next  train,  and  finally  found  my  way  here.” 

“  Then  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  brother,  how  could  I  hope  for  that  ?  I  thought 
that  you  were  drowned  twenty-three  years  ago.” 

“  Drowned  !  Mademoiselle  de  La  Verberie  certainly  told 
you  of  my  escape.  She  promised  that  she  would  go  her¬ 
self,  the  next  day,  and  tell  my  father  of  my  safety.” 

Louis  assumed  a  distressed  look,  as  if  he  hesitated  to 
tell  the  sad  truth,  and  murmured  in  a  regretful  tone: 
“  Alas  !  she  never  told  us.” 

Gaston's  eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  Valentine  had  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 
“  She  did  not  tell  you  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Did  she  have 
the  cruelty  to  let  you  mourn  my  death  ?  to  let  my  old 
father  die  of  a  broken  heart  ?  Ah  !  she  must  have  been 
very  fearful  of  the  world’s  opinion.  She  sacrificed  me, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  her  reputation.” 

“  But  why  did  you  not  write  to  us  ?  ”  asked  Louis. 

“  I  did  write  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  ;  and  La- 
fourcade  wrote  back,  saying  that  my  father  was  dead,  and 
that  you  had  left  the  neighborhood.” 
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“  I  left  Clameran  because  I  believed  you  to  be  dead.” 

Gaston  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  to 
shake  off  a  feeling  of  sadness ;  then  he  said  cheerfully  : 
“  Well,  it’s  of  no  use  mourning  over  the  past.  All  the 
memories  in  the  world,  good  or  bad,  are  not  worth  one 
slender  hope  for  the  future ;  and  thank  heaven,  we  have 
a  bright  future  before  us.” 

Louis  was  silent.  His  footing  was  not  sure  enough  to 
risk  any  questions. 

“  But  here  I  have  been  talking  incessantly  for  an  hour,” 
said  Gaston,  “  and  I  dare  say  that  you  have  not  dined.” 

“  No,  I  have  not,  I  own.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  I  forgot  that  I  had 
not  dined  myself.  I  will  not  let  you  starve,  the  first  day  of 
your  arrival.  Ah  !  I  have  some  splendid  old  Cape  wine.” 

He  pulled  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  hasten 
dinner ;  and  within  half-an-hour  the  two  brothers  were 
seated  at  a  sumptuous  repast.  Gaston  kept  up  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  stream  of  questions.  He  wished  to  know  all. 
that  had  happened  during  his  absence. 

“What  about  Clameran  ?  ”  he  abruptly  asked. 

Louis  hesitated  a  moment.  Should  he  tell  the  truth,  or 
not  ?  “I  have  sold  Clameran,”  he  finally  said. 

“  The  chateau  too  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  acted  as  you  thought  best,”  said  Gaston,  sadly; 
“  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I 
should  have  kept  the  old  homestead.  Our  ancestors  lived 
there  for  many  generations,  and  our  father  died  there.” 
Then  seeing  Louis  appeared  sad  and  distressed,  he  quickly 
added  :  “  However,  it  is  just  as  well ;  it  is  in  the  heart 
that  memory  dwells,  and  not  in  a  pile  of  old  stones.  I  my¬ 
self  had  not  the  courage  to  return  to  Provence.  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  go  to  Clameran,  where  I  would  have 
to  gaze  on  the  park  of  La  Verberie.  Alas,  the  only  happy 
moments  of  my  life  were  spent  there  !  ” 

Louis’s  countenance  immediately  cleared.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Gaston  had  not  been  to  Provence  relieved  his 
mind  of  an  immense  weight.  The  next  day  he  telegraphed 
to  Raoul  ;  “  Wisdom  and  prudence.  Follow  my  directions. 
All  goes  well.  Be  sanguine.” 

All  was  going  well ;  and  yet  Louis,  in  spite  of  his  skil¬ 
fully  plied  questions,  had  obtained  none  of  the  informa' 
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tion  which  he  had  come  to  seek.  Gaston  was  communica¬ 
tive  on  every  subject  except  the  one  in  which  Louis  was 
most  interested.  Was  this  silence  premeditated,  or  sim¬ 
ply  unconscious  ?  Louis,  like  all  villains,  was  ever  ready 
to  attribute  to  others  the  bad  motives  by  which  he  himself 
would  be  influenced.  Anything  was  better  than  this  un¬ 
certainty  ;  he  determined  to  ask  his  brother  what  he  in¬ 
tended  doing.  They  had  just  sat  down  to  lunch,  and  he 
thought  the  moment  an  opportune  one. 

“  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Gaston,”  he  began  by  saying ; 
“that  thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  everything  except  serious 
matters  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  look  so  solemn,  Louis  !  What  are  the 
grave  subjects  you  allude  to  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  is  this :  believing  you  to  be  dead,  I  in¬ 
herited  all  our  father  left.” 

“  Is  that  what  you  call  a  serious  matter  ?  ”  asked  Gas¬ 
ton  with  an  amused  smile. 

“  Certainly.  I  owe  you  an  account  of  your  share  ;  you 
have  a  right  to  half.” 

“  I  have,”  interrupted  Gaston,  “  a  right  to  ask  you  never 
to  allude  to  the  subject  again.  What  you  have  is  yours  by 
limitation.” 

“No,  I  cannot  accept  it.” 

“  But  you  must.  Our  father  wished  to  have  only  one 
of  us  to  inherit  his  property  ;  we  will  be  carrying  out  his 
wishes  by  not  dividing  it.”  Seeing  that  Louis’s  face  still 
remained  clouded,  Gaston  added  :  “  Come  now,  you  must 
be  very  rich,  or  think  me  very  poor,  to  insist  thus.” 

Louis  started  at  this  remark.  What  could  he  say  so  as 
not  to  commit  himself  ? 

“  I  am  neither  rich  nor  poor,”  he  finally  observed. 

“  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  exclaimed  his  brother. 
“  I  wish  you  were  as  poor  as  Job,  so  that  I  might  share 
what  I  have  with  you.” 

Luncheon  over,  Gaston  rose  and  said  :  “  Come,  I  want 
to  show  you  my — that  is,  our  property.” 

Louis  uneasily  followed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Gaston 
obstinately  shunned  anything  like  an  explanation.  Could 
all  this  brotherly  affection  be  assumed  to  blind  him  as  to 
his  real  plans  ?  Louis’s  fears  were  again  aroused,  and  he 
almost  regretted  his  hasty  telegram.  But  his  calm,  smil¬ 
ing  face  betrayed  none  of  the  anxious  thoughts  which 
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filled  his  mind.  He  was  called  upon  to  examine  every¬ 
thing.  First  he  was  taken  over  the  house  and  then  the 
servants’  quarters,  the  stables,  kennels,  and  the  vast, 
beautifully  laid-out  garden.  Across  a  pretty  meadow  was 
the  iron-foundry  in  full  operation.  Gaston,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  proprietor,  explained  everything, 
down  to  the  smallest  file  and  hammer.  He  detailed  all 
his  projects  ;  how  he  intended  substituting  wood  for  coal, 
and  how,  besides  having  plenty  to  work  the  forge,  he 
could  make'  immense  profits  by  felling  the  forest  trees, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  impracticable.  Louis 
approved  of  everything  ;  but  only  answered  in  monosylla¬ 
bles,  “  Ah,  indeed  !  excellent  idea  !  quite  a  success  !  ” 
His  mind  was  tortured  by  a  new  pain  ;  he  was  paying  no 
attention  to  Gaston’s  remarks,  but  enviously  comparing 
all  this  wealth  and  prosperity  with  his  own  poverty.  He 
found  Gaston  rich,  respected,  and  happy,  enjoying  the 
price  of  his  own  industry  ;  whilst  he —  Never  had  he  so 
cruelly  felt  the  misery  of  his  condition,  which  was  of  his 
own  making.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  all  the 
envy  and  hate  he  had  felt  towards  Gaston,  when  they 
were  boys  together,  revived. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  my  purchase  ?  ”  asked  Gaston, 
when  the  inspection  was  over. 

“  I  think  you  possess,  my  dear  brother,  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  property,  situated  in  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world. 
It  is  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  poor  Parisian.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“Then,  my  dear  Louis,”  said  Gaston  joyfully,  “this 
property  is  yours,  as  well  as  mine.  You  like  it,  then  live 
here  always.  Do  you  really  care  for  your  foggy  Paris  ? 
Do  you  not  prefer  this  beautiful  Be'ara  sky  ?  The  scanty 
and  paltry  luxury  of  Paris  is  not  equal  to  the  good  and 
plentiful  living  you  will  find  here.  You  are  a  bachelor, 
therefore  you  have  no  ties.  Remain,  we  shall  want  for 
nothing.  And,  to  employ  our  time,  there  is  the  foundry. 
Does  my  plan  suit  you  ?  ” 

Louis  was  silent.  A  year  ago,  this  proposal  would  have 
been  eagerly  welcomed.  How  gladly  he  would  have  seized 
this  offer  of  a  comfortable,  luxurious  home,  after  having 
been  buffeted  about  the  world  so  long !  How  delightful 
it  would  have  been  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  become 
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an  honest  man  !  But  he  saw,  with  disappointment  and 
rage,  that  he  would  now  be  compelled  to  decline  it.  No, 
he  was  no  longer  free.  He  could  not  leave  Paris.  He 
had  become  entangled  in  one  of  those  hazardous  plots 
which  are  lost  if  neglected,  and  the  loss  of  which  generally 
leads  the  projector  into  penal  servitude.  Alone,  he  could 
easily  remain  where  he  was ;  but  he  was  trammelled  with 
an  accomplice. 

“  You  do  not  answer  me,”  said  Gaston,  with  surprise  ; 

are  there  any  obstacles  to  my  plans  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?  ” 

‘‘The  matter  is,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  salary  of  an 
appointment  which  I  hold  in  Paris  is  all  that  I  have  to 
support  me.” 

“  Is  that  your  only  objection  ?  Yet,  you  just  now 
wanted  to  pay  me  back  half  of  the  family  inheritance  ! 
Louis,  that  is  unkind ;  you  are  not  acting  as  a  brother 
should.” 

Louis  hung  his  head.  Gaston  was  unconsciously  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.  “  I  should  be  a  burden  to  you,  Gaston.” 

“  A  burden  !  Why  Louis,  you  must  be  mad  !  Did  I  not 
tell  you  I  was  very  rich  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have 
seen  all  I  possess  ?  This  house  and  the  iron-works  do 
not  constitute  a  fourth  of  my  fortune.  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  have  risked  my  twenty  years’  savings  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  sort?  I  have  invested,  in  state  securities, 
an  income  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs.  And  that  is 
not  all ;  it  seems  that  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  my  grants  in 
Brazil ;  I  am  lucky  !  My  agent  has  already  forwarded 
me  four  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

Louis  trembled  with  pleasure.  He  was,  at  last,  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  danger  menacing  him.  “  What 
agent  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  assumed  indifference. 

“  Why,  my  old  partner  at  Rio,  of  course.  The  money 
is  now  at  my  Paris  banker’s,  quite  at  my  disposal.” 

“  Some  friend  of  yours  ?  ” 

“Well,  no.  He  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  banker 
at  Pau,  as  a  very  rich,  prudent,  and  reliable  man.  His 
name  is — let  me  see — Andr^  Fauvel,  and  he  lives  in  the 
Rue  de  Provence.” 

Master  of  himself  as  he  was,  and  prepared  for  what  he 
was  about  to  hear,  Louis  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
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“  Do  you  know  this  banker  ?  ”  asked  Gaston,  who,  full 
of  his  own  thoughts,  did  not  notice  his  brother’s  condi¬ 
tion. 

“Only  by  reputation.” 

“Then,  we  can  shortly  make  his  acquaintance  together; 
for  I  think  of  accompanying  you  to  Paris,  when  you  return 
there  to  wind  up  your  affairs,  before  establishing  yourself 
here.” 

At  this  unexpected  announcement  of  a  step  which  would 
prove  his  utter  ruin,  Louis  managed  to  maintain  his  self-' 
possession.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  brother  was  look¬ 
ing  him  through  and  through.  “  You  are  going  to  Paris  ?  ” 
he  uttered. 

“  Certainly  I  am.  What  is  there  extraordinary  in  that  ?  ” 

“Oh!  nothing.” 

“  I  hate  Paris,  although  I  have  never  been  there  ;  but 
I  am  called  there  by  interest,  by  sacred  duties,”  he  hesi¬ 
tatingly  said.  “  The  truth  is,  I  understand  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  La  Verberie  lives  in  Paris,  and  I  wish  to  see 
her  again.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

Gaston  was  silent  and  thoughful  for  some  moments, 
and  then  resumed,  nervously,  “  I  can  tell  you,  Louis,  why 
I  wish  to  see  her.  When  I  went  away,  I  left  our  mother’s 
jewels  in  her  keeping.” 

“  And  you  intend,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  to 
claim  these  jewels  ?” 

“  Yes — or  rather  no  ;  that  is  only  a  vain  excuse  for  see¬ 
ing  her,  with  which  I  try  to  satisfy  myself.  I  must  see 
her,  because — because — I  loved  her  ;  that  is  the  truth.” 

“  But  how  will  you  find  her  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  that  is  easy  enough.  Any  one  almost  can  tell 
me  her  husband’s  name,  and  then  I  will  go  to  see  her.  I 
will  write  to-morrow,  to  Beaucaire,  for  the  information.” 

Louis  made  no  reply.  Men  of  his  character,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  imminent  danger,  always  weigh 
their  words,  and  say  as  little  as  possible,  for  fear  of  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  by  some  indiscreet  remark.  Above  all 
things,  Louis  was  careful  to  avoid  raising  any  objections 
to  his  brother’s  proposed  trip  to  Paris.  To  oppose  a  man’s 
wishes  has  generally  the  effect  of  fixing  them  more  firmly 
in  his  mind.  Each  argument  is  like  striking  a  nail  with  a 
hammer.  Knowing  this,  Louis  changed  the  conversation 
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and  nothing  more  during  the  day  was  said  of  Valentine  01 
Paris.  At  night,  alone  in  his  room,  he  brought  his  cunning 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
wondered  by  what  means  he  could  extricate  himself.  At 
first  sight,  it  seemed  hopeless.  During  the  twenty  years 
Louis  had  been  at  war  with  society,  trusted  by  none,  living 
upon  his  wits  and  the  credulity  of  foolish  men,  he  had, 
many  a  time,  found  himself  in  a  desperate  position.  He 
had  been  caught  at  the  gaming-table  with  his  hands  full  of 
marked  cards  ;  he  had  been  tracked  all  over  Europe  by 
the  police,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  city  to  city  under  an 
assumed  name  ;  he  had  sold  to  cowards  his  skilful  hand 
ling  of  the  sword  and  pistol ;  he  had  been  thrown  into  a 
prison,  and  had  miraculously  made  his  escape.  He  had 
braved  everything,  and  feared  nothing.  He  had  often 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  most  criminal  plans,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  remorse.  And  now,  here  he  sat, 
utterly  bewildered — unable  to  think  clearly  ;  his  usual  im¬ 
pudence  and  ready  cunning  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 
Thus  driven  into  a  corner,  he  saw  no  means  of  escape,  and 
was  almost  tempted  to  give  in,  and  retire  from  the  struggle. 
He  asked  himself  if  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  from  Gaston,  and  fly  the  country.  Vainly  did 
he  think  over  the  wicked  experience  of  the  past ;  none  of 
his  former  successful  stratagems  could  be  resorted  to  in 
the  present  case.  Fatally,  inevitably,  he  was  about  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap  laid  by  himself.  The  future  was  fraught 
with  ruin  and  disgrace.  He  had  to  fear  the  wrath  of  M. 
Fauvel,  his  wife,  and  niece.  Gaston  would  have  speedy 
vengeance  the  moment  he  discovered  the  truth ;  and 
Raoul,  his  accomplice,  would  certainly  turn  against  him 
in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  and  become  his  most  implacable 
enemy.  Was  there  no  possible  way  of  preventing  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  Valentine  and  Gaston  ?  No,  none  that  he 
could  think  of.  And  their  meeting  would  be  his  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Lost  in  reflection,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  flight  of 
time.  Daybreak  found  him  sitting  at  the  window,  expos¬ 
ing  to  the  morning  breeze  his  burning  brow,  which  seemed 
on  the  point  of  bursting.  “  It  is  useless  for  me  to  think, ” 
he  muttered.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  gain 
time,  and  wait  for  an  opportunity.”  The  fall  of  the  h?vse 
at  Clameran  was,  no  doubt,  what  Louis  called  “  an  oppor* 
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tunity.”  He  closed  the  window,  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed,  and  so  accustomed  was  he  to  danger,  that  he  soon 
slept.  At  the  breakfast-table,  his  calm,  smiling  face  bore 
no  traces  of  a  wakeful,  anxious  night.  He  was  in  a  gayer, 
more  talkative,  and  affectionate  mood  than  .sual,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  ride  about  the  country.  Before  leaving 
the  table,  he  had  planned  several  excursions  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  truth  is,  he  hoped  to  keep  Gaston  so 
amused  and  occupied,  that  he  would  forget  all  about  going 
to  Paris  in  search  of  Valentine.  He  thought  that,  with 
time,  and  skilfully  put  objections,  he  could  dissuade  his 
brother  from  seeking  out  his  former  love.  He  relied  upon 
being  able  to  convince  him  that  this  absolutely  unneces¬ 
sary  interview  would  be  painful  to  both,  embarrassing  to 
him,  and  dangerous  to  her.  As  to  the  jewels,  if  Gaston 
persisted  in  claiming  them,  Louis  could  safely  offer  to  go 
and  get  them  for  him,  as  he  'well  knew  where  they  were. 
But  his  hopes  and  plans  were  soon  scattered  to  the  winds. 

“  You  know,”  said  Gaston,  one  morning,  “  I  have  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Louis  knew  well  enough  to  what  he  alluded,  but  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  very  much  surprised,  and  said,  Written  ?  To 
whom  ?  Where  ?  What  for?  ” 

“  To  Beaucaire,  to  ask  Lafourcade  the  name  of  Valen¬ 
tine’s  husband.” 

“  You  are,  then,  still  thinking  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Always.” 

“  You  have  not  given  up  your  idea  of  going  to  see 
her  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

“  Alas  !  brother,  you  forget  that  she  whom  you  once 
loved 's  now  the  wife  of  another,  and  possibly  the  mother 
of  a  family.  How  do  you  know  that  she  will  consent  to 
see  you  ?  Why  run  the  risk  of  destroying  her  domestic 
happiness,  and  planting  seeds  of  remorse  in  your  own 
bosom  ?  ” 

“  I  know  I  am  a  fool,  but  my  folly  is  dear  to  me.” 

The  quiet  determination  of  Gaston’s  tone  convinced 
Louis  that  all  remonstrances  would  be  unavailing.  Yet,  he 
remained  the  same  in  his  manner  and  behavior,  appar¬ 
ently  engrossed  in  pleasure  parties  ;  but,  in  reality,  his 
only  thought  was  of  the  letters  delivered  at  the  house. 
He  always  managed  to  be  near  the  door  when  the  post 
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man  came.  When  he  and  Gaston  were  out  together  at 
the  time  of  the  postman’s  visit,  he  would  hurry  into  the 
house  first,  so  as  to  look  over  the  letters  delivered  in  their 
absence.  His  watchfulness  was  at  last  rewarded.  The  fob 
lowing  Sunday,  among  the  letters  handed  to  him  by  the 
postman,  was  one  bearing  the  postmark  of  Beaucaire. 
He  quickly  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  ;  and,  although  he  was 
on  the  point  of  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  with  Gaston,  he 
found  a  pretext  for  running  up  to  his  room,  so  as  to  gratify 
his  impatient  desire  to  read  the  letter.  He  tore  it  open,' 
and,  seeing  “  Lafourcade  ”  signed  at  the  bottom  of  three 
closely  written  pages,  hastily  devoured  the  contents.  After 
reading  a  detailed  account  of  events  entirely  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  him,  Louis  came  to  the  following  passage  relating 
to  Valentine  : — “  Mademoiselle  de  La  Verberie’s  husband 
is  an  eminent  banker,  named  Andre'  Fauvel.  I  have  not 
the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  but  I  intend  going  to  see 
him  shortly.  I  am  anxious  to  submit  to  him  a  project  that 
I  have  conceived  for  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
If  he  approves  of  it,  I  shall  ask  him  to  invest  in  it,  as  his 
name  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  scheme.  I  suppose 
you  have  no  objections  to  my  mentioning  your  name  as  a 
reference.”  Louis  trembled  like  a  man  who  had  just  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  death.  He  well  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  fly,  if  Gaston  received  this  letter.  But  though  the 
danger  was  warded  off  for  the  while,  it  might  return  and 
destroy  him  at  any  moment.  Gaston  would  wait  a  week 
or  so  for  an  answer,  then  he  would  write  again  ;  Lafour¬ 
cade  would  instantly  reply  to  express  surprise  that  his  first 
letter  had  not  been  received ;  all  this  correspondence 
would  occupy,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  twelve  days. 
And  then,  Lafourcade’s  visit  to  Paris  was  another  source 
of  danger,  for  the  instant  he  mentioned  the  name  of  De 
Clameran  to  the  banker,  everything  would  be  discovered. 

But  Gaston  was  getting  tired  of  waiting.  “Are  you 
coming  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  I  am  coming  now,”  replied  Louis. 

Hastily  thrusting  Lafourcade’s  letter  into  a  secret  com¬ 
partment  of  his  trunk,  Louis  ran  down  to  his  brother.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  borrow  a  large  sum  from  Gaston, 
and  go  off  to  America ;  and  Raoul  might  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  best  he  could.  The  only  thing  which  he  re¬ 
gretted  was  the  sudden  failure  of  the  most  skilful  eombi 
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nation  he  had  ever  conceived ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to 
fight  against  destiny,  so  he  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  the  emergency,  and  hope  for  better  fortune  in  his  next 
scheme.  The  following  day,  about  dusk,  while  walking 
along  the  pretty  road  leading  from  the  foundry  to  Oloron, 
he  commenced  the  prologue  of  a  little  story,  which  was  to 
conclude  by  asking  Gaston  to  lend  him  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  As  they  went  slowly  along,  arm  in  arm,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  foundry  they  met  a  young  laborer, 
who  bowed  as  he  passed  them.  Louis  started  back  so 
violently  that  his  brother  asked  him  in  surprise  what  was 
the  matter. 

“  Nothing,  except  I  struck  my  foot  against  a  stone,  and 
it  hurt  me.” 

Gaston  might  have  known,  by  the  tremulous  tones  of 
Louis’s  voice,  that  this  was  a  lie.  Louis  de  Clameran  had 
reason  to  tremble,  for  in  the  workman  he  recognized  Raoul 
de  Lagors.  Instinctive  fear  paralyzed  and  overwhelmed 
him.  His  volubility  was  gone ;  and  he  silently  walked 
along  by  his  brother’s  side,  like  an  automaton,  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  thinking  or  acting  for  himself.  He  seemed  to 
listen — he  did  listen  ;  but  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear  un¬ 
meaningly  ;  he  could  not  understand  what  Gaston  was  say¬ 
ing,  and  mechanically  answered  “  yes  ”  or  “  no,”  like  one 
in  a  dream.  Whilst  necessity — absolute  necessity — kept 
him  at  Gaston’s  side,  his  thoughts  were  all  with  the  young 
man  who  had  just  passed  by.  What  had  brought  Raoul 
to  Oloron  ?  What  plot  was  he  hatching  ?  Why  was  he 
disguised  as  a  laborer  ?  Why  had  he  not  answered  the 
many  letters  which  Louis  had  written  him  from  Oloron  ? 

He  had  ascribed  this  silence  to  Raoul’s  carelessness,  but 
now  he  saw  it  was  premeditated.  Something  disastrous 
must  have  happened  at  Paris  ;  and  Raoul,  afraid  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  by  writing,  had  come  himself  to  bring  the  bad 
news.  Had  he  come  to  say  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
they  must  fly?  But,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  Perhaps  it  was  some  workman  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Raoul.  If  he  could  only  run  after  the 
stranger,  and  speak  to  him  !  His  anxiety  increased,  min-  » 
ute  by  minute,  and  at  length  became  intolerable.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Gaston  was  rather  tired  that  evening,  and  returned 
home  much  earlier  than  usual.  He  went  to  his  own  room 
at  once.  At  last,  Lpijis  wa§  free  !  lie  lit  a  cigar,  and,. 
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telling  the  servant  not  to  sit  up  for  him,  went  out.  He 
expected  that  Raoul,  if  it  was  Raoul,  would  be  prowling 
near  the  house,  waiting  for  him.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
He  had  hardly  proceeded  thirty  yards,  when  a  man  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  from  behind  a  tree,  and  stood  before  him. 
The  night  was  clear,  and  Louis  at  once  recognized  Raoul. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  impatiently  demanded ; 
l“what  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.5’ 

“What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  nothing  has  gone 
wrong  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  whatever.  I  will  add,  too,  that,  but  for  your 
inordinate  greed  of  gain,  everything  would  be  going  on 
swimmingly.” 

“  Then  why  have  you  come  here  ?  ”  cried  Louis,  fiercely. 
“  Who  gave  you  permission  to  desert  your  post,  at  the  risk 
of  ruining  us  both  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  business,”  said  Raoul,  coolly. 

Louis  seized  the  young  man’s  wrist,  and  almost  crushed 
them  in  his  vice-like  grasp.  “  Explain  this  strange  conduct 
of  yours,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  rage. 

Without  apparent  effort,  Raoul  released  his  hands  from 
their  imprisonment,  and  jeeringly  said :  “  Gently,  my  friend ! 
I  don’t  like  being  roughly  treated,  and  I  have  other  means 
of  answering  you.”  At  the  same  time,  he  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

“You  must  and  shall  explain  yourself,”  insisted  Louis; 
“  if  you  don’t — ” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t?  Now,  you  might  just  as  well  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  frighten  me.  I  intend  to 
answer  your  questions  when  I  choose  ;  but  it  certainly 
won’t  be  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  the  bright 
moonlight  showing  us  off  to  advantage.  How  do  you 
know  people  are  not  watching  us  this  very  minute  ?  Come 
this  way.” 

They  strode  through  the  fields,  regardless  of  the  plants, 
which  they  trampled  under  foot  in  order  to  take  a  short 
cut. 

“  Now,”  began  Raoul,  when  they  were  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  road,  “  now,  my  dear  uncle,  I  will  tell  you  what 
brings  me  here.  I  have  received  and  carefully  read  your 
letters,  and  read  them  more  than  once.  You  wished  to  be 
prudent,  and  the  consequence  w^s  that  your  letters  wt?re 
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unintelligible.  Only  one  thing  did  I  understand  clearly : 
we  are  in  danger.” 

“  Only  the  more  reason  for  your  watchfulness  and  obedi¬ 
ence.” 

“Very  well  put.  Only,  before  braving  danger,  my  ven* 
erable  and  beloved  uncle,  I  want  to  know  its  extent.  I 
am  not  a  man  to  retreat  in  the  hour  of  peril,  but  I  want  to 
know  exactly  how  much  risk  I  am  running.” 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  keep  quiet  ?  ” 

“‘But  to  do  this  would  imply  that  I  have  perfect  confi 
dence  in  you,  my  dear  uncle,”  said  Raoul,  sneeringly. 

“  And  why  should  you  not  ?  What  reasons  for  distrust 
have  you,  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  you  ?  Who  went 
to  London,  and  rescued  you  from  a  state  of  privation  and 
ignominy?  I  did.  Who  gave  you  a  name  and  position 
when  you  had  neither  ?  I  did.  And  who  is  working  even 
now  to  maintain  your  present  life  of  ease,  and  insure  you 
a  splendid  future  ?  I  am.” 

“  Superb,  magnificent,  inimitable  !  ”  said  Raoul  with 
mocking  admiration.  “  But,  while  on  the  subject,  why 
don’t  you  prove  that  you  have  sacrificed  yourself  for  my 
sake  ?  You  did  not  need  me  as  a  tool  for  carrying  out 
plans  for  your  own  benefit;  did  you?  oh  no,  not  at  all! 
Dear,  kind,  generous,  disinterested  uncle  !  You  ought  to 
have  the  Montyon  prize  ;  I  must  recommend  you  for  it.” 

De  Clameran  was  so  enraged  that  he  feared  to  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

“  Now,  my  good  uncle,”  continued  Raoul  more  seriously, 
“we  had  better  end  this  child’s  play,  and  come  to  a  clear 
understanding.  I  followed  you  here,  because  I  thoroughly 
understand  your  character,  and  have  just  as  much  confidence 
in  you  as  you  deserve,  and  not  a  particle  more.  If  it  were 
for  your  advantage  to  ruin  me,  you  would  not  hesitate  one 
instant.  If  danger  threatened  us,  you  would  fly  alone,  and 
leave  your  dutiful  nephew  to  make  his  escape  the  best  way 
he  could.  Oh  !  don’t  look  shocked,  and  pretend  to  deny 
it ;  your  conduct  is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  your  place  I 
would  act  the  same  way.  Only  remember  this,  that  I  am 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Now  let  us  cease  these  un¬ 
necessary  recriminations,  and  come  to  the  point  :  what 
has  been  happening  here  ?  ” 

Louis  saw  that  his  accomplice  was  too  shrewd  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  that  the  safest  course  was  to  trust  all  to  him, 
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and  to  pretend  that  he  had  intended  doing  so  all  along. 
Without  any  show  of  anger,  he  briefly  and  clearly  related 
all  that  had  occurred  at  his  brother’s.  He  told  the  truth 
about  everything  except  the  amount  of  his  brother’s  for¬ 
tune,  the  importance  of  which  he  lessened  as  much  as 
possible. 

“Well,”  said  Raoul,  when  the  report  was  ended,  “we 
are  in  a  nice  fix.  And  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  don’t  betray  me.” 

“  I  wish  you  to  understand,  marquis,  that  I  have  never 
betrayed  any  one  yet.  What  steps  will  you  take  to  get  free 
of  this  entanglement  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet ;  but  something  will  turn  up.  Oh, 
don’t  be  alarmed  ;  I’ll  find  some  means  of  escape  :  so  you 
can  return  home  with  your  mind  set  at  rest.  You  run  no 
risk  in  Paris,  and  I  will  stay  here  to  watch  Gaston.” 

Raoul  reflected  for  some  moments,  and  then  said  :  “  Are 
you  sure  I  am  out  of  danger  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  We  have  Madame  Fauvel 
so  completely  in  our  power  that  she  would  not  dare  speak 
a  word  against  us,  even  if  she  knew  the  whole  truth,  which 
no  one  but  you  and  I  know  :  she  would  not  not  open  her 
lips,  but  be  only  too  glad  to  hush  up  matters  so  as  to  es¬ 
cape  punishment  for  her  fault  from  her  deceived  husband 
and  a  censuring  world.” 

“  That  is  so.  I  know  we  have  a  secure  hold  on  her,” 
said  Raoul.  “  Jt  is  not  of  her  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Of  whom,  then  ?  ” 

“  An  enemy  of  your  own  making,  my  respected  uncle,  a 
most  implacable  enemy — Madeleine.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  ”  replied  De  Clameran  disdainfully. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  treat  her  with  contempt,” 
said  Raoul  gravely ;  “  but  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  much 
mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  her  character.  I  have  studied 
her  lately,  and  see  that  she  has  devoted  herself  to  save  her 
aunt ;  but  she  has  not  given  in.  She  has  promised  to 
marry  you,  she  has  discarded  Prosper,  who  is  broken¬ 
hearted,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  has  not  given  up  hope.  You 
imagine  her  to  be  weak  and  yielding,  easily  frightened  ? 
It’s  a  great  mistake  :  she  is  self-reliant  and  fearless. 
More  than  that,  she  is  in  love,  my  good  uncle  ;  and  a 
woman  will  defend  her  love  as  a  tigress  defends  her  young. 
There  is  the  danger,” 
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“  She  is  worth  five  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

“  So  she  is  ;  and  at  five  per  cent,  we  would  each  have  an 
income  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  francs.  But,  for 
all  that,  you  had  better  take  my  advice,  and  give  up  Made¬ 
leine.” 

“  Never,  I  swear  by  heaven  !  ”  exclaimed  De  Clameran. 
“  Rich  or  poor,  she  shall  be  mine  !  I  first  wanted  her  for 
her  money,  but  now  I  want  her — I  love  her  for  herself, 
&aoul  !  ” 

Raoul  seemed  to  be  amazed  at  this  declaration  of  his 
uncle.  He  raised  his  hands,  and  started  back  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  “  Is  it  possible,”  he  said,  “  that  you  are  in  love 
with  Madeleine  ? — you  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Louis  in  a  tone  of  suspicion.  “  Is  there 
anything  so  very  extraordinary  in  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  certainly  not  !  only  this  sentimental  state  you 
are  in  explains  your  strange  behavior.  So,  you  love  Made¬ 
leine  !  Then,  my  venerable  uncle,  we  may  as  well  surren¬ 
der  at  once.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  know  the  axiom,  ‘When  the  heart  is  in¬ 
terested,  the  head  is  lost.’  Generals  in  love  always  lose 
their  battles.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  your  infatuation 
for  Madeleine  will,  make  you  sell  us  both  for  a  smile. 
And,  mark  my  words,  she  is  shrewd,  and  watching  us  as 
only  an  enemy  can  watch.” 

With  a  forced  laugh  De  Clameran  interrupted  his 
nephew. 

“  Just  see  how  you  fire  up  for  nothing,”  he  said.  “  You 
must  dislike  the  charming  Madeleine  then  very  much.” 

“She  will  prove  to  be  our  ruin;  that  is  all.” 

“  You  might  as  well  be  frank,  and  say  you  are  in  love 
with  her  yourself.” 

“  I  am  only  in  love  with  her  money,”  retorted  Raoul 
with  an  angry  frown; 

“  Then  what  are  you  complaining  of  ?  I  shall  give  you 
half  her  fortune.  You  will  have  the  money  without  being 
troubled  with  the  wife  ;  the  profit  without  the  burden.” 

“I  am  not  over  fifty  years  old,”  said  Raoul  conceit¬ 
edly. 

“  Enough  of  this,”  interrupted  Louis,  angrily.  “  The 
day  I  relieved  your  pressing  wants,  and  brought  you  to 
Paris,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  the  master.” 
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“  Yes  ;  but  you  forget  that  my  liberty,  perhaps  my  life, 
is  at  stake.  You  may  hold  the  cards,  but  I  must  have  the 
right  of  advising  you.” 

It  was  midnight  before  the  accomplices  separated.  “  It 
won’t  do  to  stand  idle,”  said  Louis.  “  I  agree  with  you 
that  something  must  be  done  at  once  ;  but  I  can’t  decide 
what  it  shall  be  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Meet  me  here 
at  this  hour,  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  have  some  plan 
ready  for  you.” 

“  Very  good.  I  will  be  here.” 

“  And  remember,  don’t  be  imprudent !  ” 

“  My  costume  ought  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  recognized  by  any  one.  I  left  such  an  ingen¬ 
ious  alibi,  that  I  defy  anybody  to  prove  that  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  house  at  Vesinet.  I  even  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  travelling  here  third-class.  Well,  good-night ;  I 
am  going  to  the  inn.” 

Raoul  went  off  after  these  words,  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  having  aroused  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  his  ac¬ 
complice.  During  his  adventurous  life,  De  Clameran  had 
transacted  “  business  ”  with  too  many  scamps  not  to  know 
the  precise  amount  of  confidence  to  place  in  a  man  like 
Raoul.  The  old  adage,  “  Honor  among  thieves,”  seldom 
holds  good  after  the  “  stroke.”  There  is  always  a  quar¬ 
rel  over  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  distrustful  De 
Clameran  foresaw  already  a  thousand  reasons  for  fear  and 
disputes.  “  Why,”  he  pondered,  “  did  Raoul  assume  this 
disguise  ?  Why  this  alibi  at  Paris  ?  Can  he  be  laying  a 
trap  for  me  ?  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  hold  upon  him  ; 
but  then  I  am  completely  at  his  mercy.  Those  accursed 
letters  which  I  have  written  to  him,  while  here,  are  so  many 
proofs  against  me.  Can  he  be  thinking  of  cutting  loose 
from  me,  and  making  off  with  all  the  profits  of  our  enter¬ 
prise  ?  ” 

Louis  never  once  during  the  night  closed  his  eyes  ;  but 
by  daybreak  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act, 
and  with  feverish  impatience  waited  for  night.  His  anx¬ 
iety  made  him  so  restless,  that  the  unobserving  Gaston 
finally  noticed  it,  and  asked  him  what  the  matter  was  ;  if  he 
was  ill,  or  troubled  about  anything.  At  last  evening  came, 
and  Louis  was  able  to  join  Raoul,  whom  he  found  lying  on 
the  grass  smoking  in  the  field  where  they  had  talked  on 
the  preceding  evening. 
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“  Well,”  he  carelessly  asked,  as  Louis  approached,  “have 
you  decided  upon  anything  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have  two  projects,  either  of  which  is,  I  think, 
sure  of  success.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

Louis  was  silent  for  a  minute,  as  if  arranging  his  thoughts 
so  as  to  present  them  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible. 
“  My  first  plan,”  he  began,  “  depends  upon  your  approval. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  proposed  to  you  to  give  up  the 
affair  altogether  ?  ” 

“What!” 

“  Would  you  consent  to  disappear,  leave  France,  and 
return  to  London,  if  I  paid  you  a  good  round  sum  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  call  a  good  round  sum  ?  ” 

“  I  could  give  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.” 

“  My  respected  uncle,”  said  Raoul,  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug,  “  I  am  distressed  to  see  how  little  you  know  me  ! 
You  try  to  deceive  me,  to  outwit  me,  which  is  ungenerous 
and  foolish  on  your  part — ungenerous,  because  it  fails  to 
carry  out  your  agreement ;  foolish,  because,  as  you  ought 
to  know  by  now,  my  power  equals  yours.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  understand  myself,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  Oh,  I  know  you,  my  dear  uncle  !  I  have 
watched  you  with  careful  eyes,  which  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  I  see  through  you  clearly.  If  you  offer  me  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  it  is  because  you  intend 
to  walk  off  with  a  million  for  yourself.” 

“You  are  talking  like  a  fool,”  said  De  Clameran,  with 
virtuous  indignation. 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past.  Of 
all  the  large  sums  extorted  from  Madame  Fauvel,  often 
against  my  wishes,  I  have  scarcely  received  a  tenth  part.” 

“  But  you  know  we  have  a  reserve  fund.” 

“  All  very  good  ;  but  you  have  the  keeping  of  it,  my  good 
uncle.  If  our  little  plot  were  to  be  discovered  to-morrow, 
you  would  walk  off  with  the  money-box,  and  leave  your 
devoted  nephew  to  be  sent  to  prison.” 

“Ungrateful  fellow!”  muttered  Louis,  as  if  distressed 
at  these  undeserved  reproaches. 

“  Bravo  !  ”  cried  Raoul  ;  “  you  said  it  splendidly.  But 
we  have  not  time  for  this  nonsense.  I  will  end  the  matter 
by  proving  how  you  have  been  trying  to  deceive  me.” 

18 
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“  I  would  like  to  hear  you  do  so,  if  you  can.” 

“  Very  good.  In  the  first  place,  you  told  me  that  yout 
brother  only  possessed  a  modest  competency.  Now,  I 
learn  that  Gaston  has  an  income  of  at  least  sixty  thousand 
francs  ;  it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  it.  And  how  much  is 
this  property  worth  ?  A  hundred  thousand  crowns.  He 
has  four  hundred  thousand  francs  deposited  in  M.  Fauvel’s 
bank.  Total,  seven  hundred  thousand  francs.  And  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  the  broker  in  Oloron  has  instructions  to  buy 
up  a  large  amount  of  government  stock  for  him.  I  have 
not  wasted  my  day,  as  you  see.” 

Raoul’s  information  was  too  concise  and  exact  for  Louis 
to  deny  it. 

“  You  might  have  sense,  enough,”  Raoul  went  on,  “  to 
know  how  to  manage  your  forces  if  you  undertake  to  be  a 
commander.  We  had  a  splendid  game  in  our  hands ;  and 
you,  who  held  the  cards,  have  made  a  perfect  muddle  of  it.” 

“  I  think—” 

“  That  the  game  is  lost  ?  That  is  my  opinion  too,  and  all 
through  you.” 

“  I  could  not  control  events.” 

“Yes,  you  could,  if  you  had  been  shrewd.  Fools  sit 
down  and  wait  for  an  opportunity ;  sensible  men  make 
one.  What  did  we  agree  upon  in  London  ?  We  were  to 
implore  my  good  mother  to  assist  us  a  little,  and  if  she 
complied  with  our  wishes,  we  were  to  be  flattering  and  af¬ 
fectionate  in  our  devotion  to  her ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  killing 
the  golden  goose,  you  have  made  me  torment  the  poor 
woman,  until  she  is  almost  crazy.” 

“  It  was  prudent  to  hasten  matters.” 

“  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  Was  it  also  to  hasten  matters 
that  you  took  it  into  your  head  to  marry  Madeleine  ?  That 
made  it  necessary  to  let  her  into  the  secret ;  and,  ever 
since,  she  has  advised  and  set  her  aunt  against  us.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  she  makes  her  confess  everything 
to  M.  Fauvel,  or  even  inform  against  us  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police.” 

“  I  love  Madeleine  !  ” 

“You  told  me  that  before.  And  suppose  you  do  love 
her.  You  led  me  into  this  piece  of  business  without  hav¬ 
ing  studied  its  varions  bearings — without  knowing  what 
yGu  were  about.  No  one  but  an  idiot,  my  beloved  uncle, 
would  go  and  put  his  foot  into  a  trap,  and  then  say,  ‘  If  I 
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had  only  known  about  it ! 9  You  should  have  made  it  your 
business  to  know  everything.  You  came  to  me,  and  said, 
‘Your  father  is  dead.’  But  not  at  all,  he  is  living:  and, 
after  what  we  have  done,  I  dare  not  appear  before  him. 
He  would  have  left  me  a  million,  and  now  I  shall  not  get 
a  sou.  He  will  find  his  Valentine,  and  then  good-by.” 

“  Enough  !  ”  angrily  interrupted  Louis.  “  If  I  have  made 
a  mistake,  I  know  how  to  redeem  it.  I  can  save  everything 
yet.” 

“  You  can  ?  How  so  ?  ” 

“That  is  my  secret,”  said  Louis,  gloomily. 

Louis  and  Raoul  were  silent  for  a  minute ;  and  this  si¬ 
lence  between  them,  in  this  lonely  spot,  at  dead  of  night, 
was  so  horribly  significant,  that  both  of  them  shuddered. 
An  abominable  thought  had  flashed  across  their  evil  minds, 
and,  without  a  word  or  look  they  understood  each  other. 

Louis  broke  the  ominous  silence  by  abruptly  saying : 
“  Then  you  refuse  to  disappear  if  I  pay  you  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  ?  Think  it  over  before  deciding  ; 
it  is  not  too  late  yet.” 

“  I  have  fully  thought  it  over.  I  know  you  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive  me  any  more.  Between  certain  ease,  and 
the  probability  of  an  immense  fortune,  I  choose  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  all  risks.  I  will  share  your  success  or  your  failure  ; 
we  will  swim  or  sink  together.”  p 

“  And  you  will  follow  my  instructions  ?” 

“  Blindly.” 

Raoul  must  have  been  very  certain  of  Louis’s  intentions, 
for  he  did  not  ask  him  a  single  question.  Perhaps  he  dared 
not.  Perhaps  he  preferred  doubt  to  shocking  certainty,  as 
if  he  could  thus  escape  the  remorse  attendant  upon  crim¬ 
inal  complicity. 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  Louis,  “you  must  at  once  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris.” 

“  I  will  be  there  in  forty-eight  hours.” 

“You  must  be  constantly  at  Madame  Fauvel’s  and  keep 
me  informed  of  everything  that  takes  place  in  the  family.” 

“I  understand.” 

Louis  laid  his  hand  on  Raoul’s  shoulder,  as  if  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  what  he  was  about  to  say.  “  You  have  a 
sure  means  of  being  restored  to  your  mother’s  confidence 
and  affection,  by  blaming  me  for  everything  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  distress  her.  Abuse  me  constantly.  The  more 
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odious  you  render  me  in  her  eyes  and  those  of  Madeleine, 
the  better  you  will  serve  me.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  be  denied  admittance  to  the  house  when  I  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris.  You  must  say  that  you  have  quarrelled  with  £» 
me,  and  that  if  I  still  come  to  see  you,  it  is  because  you 
cannot  prevent  it.  That  is  the  scheme  :  you  can  develop 
it.” 

Raoul  listened  to  these  strange  instructions  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  What !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  you  adore  Madeleine,  and 
take  this  means  of  winning  her  good  graces  ?  An  odd  way 
of  carring  on  a  courtship,  I  must  confess  !  I  will  be  shot  if 
I  can  comprehend.” 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  your  comprehending.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Raoul,  submissively.  “  If  you  say 
so.” 

Then  Louis  reflected  that  no  one  could  properly  execute 
a  commission  without  having  at  least,  an  idea  of  its  nature. 
“Did  you  ever  hear,”  he  asked  Raoul,  “of  the  man  who 
burned  down  his  lady-love’s  house  so  as  to  have  the  bliss 
of  carrying  her  out  in  his  arms  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  what  of  it  ?  ” 

“  At  the  proper  time,  I  will  charge  you  to  set  fire  morally 
to  Madame  Fauvel’s  house ;  and  I  will  rush  in,  and  save 
her  and  her  niece.  Now,  in  the  eyes  of  those  women,  my 
conduct  will  appear  more  magnanimous  and  noble  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  contempt  and  abuse  they  have  heaped  upon 
me.  I  gain  nothing  by  patient  devotion  ;  I  have  every¬ 
thing  to  hope  from  a  sudden  change  of  tactics.  A  well- 
managed  stroke  will  transform  a  demon  into  an  angel.” 

“  Very  well ;  a  good  idea  !  ”  said  Raoul,  approvingly, 
when  his  uncle  had  finished. 

“  Then  you  understand  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  you  will  write  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  ;  and  if  anything  should  happen  at  Paris — ” 

“  I  will  telegraph  to  you.” 

“  And  never  lose  sight  of  my  rival,  the  cashier.” 

“  Prosper  ?  Not  much  danger  of  our  being  troubled  by 
him,  poor  boy  !  He  is  just  now  my  most  devoted  friend. 
Trouble  has  driven  him  into  a  path  of  life  which  will  soon 
prove  his  destruction.  Every  now  and  then  I  pity  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.” 

“  Pity  him  as  much  as  you  like.” 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  separated,  apparently  the 
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best  friends  in  the  world  ;  in  reality,  the  bitterest  enemies. 
Raoul  would  not  forgive  Louis  for  having  attempted  to  ap¬ 
propriate  all  the  booty  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  when 
it  was  he  who  had  risked  the  greatest  dangers.  Louis,  on 
his  part,  was  alarmed  at  the  attitude  taken  by  Raoul.  Thus 
far  he  had  found  him  tractable,  and  even  blindly  obedient ; 
and  now  he  had  suddenly  become  rebellious  and  threaten¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  ordering  Raoul,  he  was  forced  to  consult 
and  bargain  with  him.  What  could  be  more  wounding  to 
his  vanity  and  self-conceit  than  the  reproaches,  well  found¬ 
ed  though  they  were,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  listen 
from  a  mere  youth  ?  As  he  walked  back  to  his  brother's 
house,  thinking  over  what  had  just  occurred,  Louis  swore 
that  sobner  or  later  he  would  be  revenged,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  could,  he  would  take  means  of  getting  rid  of  Raoul 
forever.  But  for  the  present  he  was  so  afraid  of  his  young  ac¬ 
complice  that,  according  to  his  promise,  he  wrote  to  him  the 
next  day,  and  every  succeeding  day,  full  particulars  of  every¬ 
thing  that  happened.  Seeing  how  important  it  was  to  re¬ 
store  his  shaken  confidence,  Louis  entered  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  his  plans.  The  situation  remained  the 
same  :  the  dark  cloud  hung  threateningly  near,  but  grew  no 
larger. 

Gaston  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  written  to 
Beaucaire,  and  never  mentioned  Valentine’s  name  once. 
Like  all  men  accustomed  to  a  busy  life,  Gaston  was  miser¬ 
able  except  when  occupied,  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  the 
foundry,  which  seemed  to  absorb  him  entirely.  It  was 
losing  money  when  he  purchased  it ;  but  he  determined  to 
work  it  until  it  should  be  equally  beneficial  to  himself  and 
the  neighborhood.  He  engaged  the  services  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  engineer,  and,  thanks  to  untiring  energy  and  new 
improvements  in  machinery,  his  receipts  soon  more  than 
equalled  his  expenses 

“Now  that  we  are  doing  so  well,”  said  Gaston  joyously, 
“  we  shall  certainly  make  twenty-five  thousand  francs  next 
year.” 

Next  year !  Alas,  poor  Gaston  !  Five  days  after  Raoul’s 
departure,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  Gaston  was  suddenly 
taken  ill.  He  had  a  sort  of  vertigo,  and  was  so  dizzy  that 
he  was  forced  to  lie  down. 

“I  know  what  is  the  matter,”  he  said.  “  I  have  often 
been  ill  in  this  way  at  Rio,  A  couple  of  hours’  sleep  will 
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cure  me.  I  will  lie  down,  and  you  can  send  some  one  to 
awaken  me  when  dinner  is  ready,  Louis.” 

Bat  when  the  servant  came  to  announce  dinner,  he  found 
Gaston  much  worse.  He  had  a  violent  headache,  a  chok¬ 
ing  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  dimness  of  vision.  But  his 
worst  symptom  was  dysphonia ;  he  would  try  to  articulate 
one  word,  and  find  himself  using  another.  His  jaw-bones 
became  so  stiff,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  opened  his  mouth.  Louis  came  up  to  his  brother’s  room, 
and  urged  him  to  send  for  the  physician.  “  No,”  said 
Gaston,  “  I  won’t  have  any  doctor  to  make  me  ill  with  all 
sorts  of  medicines.  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  and 
my  indisposition  will  be  cured  by  a  simple  remedy  which  I 
have  always  used.”  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Manuel, 
his  old  Spanish  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  ten 
years,  to  prepare  him  some  lemonade. 

The  next  day  Gaston  appeared  to  be  much  better.  He 
ate  his  breakfast,  and  was  about  to  take  a  walk,  when  the 
pains  of  the  previous  day  suddenly  returned  in  a  more  vio¬ 
lent  form.  Without  consulting  his  brother,  Louis  sent  to 

Oloron  for  Dr.  C - ,  whose  wonderful  cures  had  won  him 

a  wide  reputation.  The  doctor  declared  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  merely  prescribed  a  dose  of  valerian,  and  a  blis¬ 
ter  with  some  grains  of  morphine  sprinkled  on  it.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  all  the  symptoms  suddenly  changed 
for  the  worse.  The  pain  in  the  head  was  succeeded  by  a 
fearful  oppression,  and  the  sick  man  suffered  torture  in 
trying  to  get  his  breath.  Daybreak  found  him  still  tossing 

restlessly  from  pillow  to  pillow.  When  Dr.  C - came- 

early  in  the  morning,  he  appeared  very  much  surprised  at 
this  change  for  the  worse.  He  inquired  if  they  had  not 
used  too  much  morphine.  Manuel  said  that  he  had  put  the 
blister  on  his  master,  and  the  doctor’s  directions  had  been 
accurately  followed.  The  doctor,  after  having  examined 
Gaston,  and  found  his  breathing  heavy  and  irregular,  pre¬ 
scribed  leeches  and  a  heavy  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinine  ; 
he  then  retired,  saying  he  would  return  the  next  day.  As 
soon  as  the  doctor  had  gone,  Gaston  sent  for  a  friend  of 
his,  a  lawyer,  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  !  what  do  you  want  with  a  lawyer  ?  ” 
inquired  Louis. 

“  I  want  his  advice,  brother.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves ;  I  know  I  am  extremely  ill.  Only  timid 
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fools  are  superstitious  about  making  their  wills.  I  would 
rather  have  the  lawyer  at  once,  and  then  my  mind  will  be 
at  rest.” 

Gaston  did  not  think  he  was  about  to  die  ;  but,  know¬ 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  life,  determined  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  He  had  too  often  imperilled  his  life,  and 
been  face  to  face  with  death,  to  feel  any  fear  now.  He 
had  made  his  will  while  ill  at  Bordeaux  ;  but  now  that  he 
had  found  Louis,  he  wished  to  leave  him  all  his  property, 
and  sent  for  his  business  man  to  advise  as  to  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  his  wealth  for  his  benefit.  The 
lawyer  was  a  shrewd,  wiry  little  man,  very  popular,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  law. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  succeed  in  eluding 
some  stringent  article  of  the  Code  ;  and  he  often  sacrificed 
large  fees  for  the  sake  of  outwitting  his  opponent,  and 
controverting  the  justness  of  a  decision.  Once  aware  of 
his  clients  wishes  and  intentions,  he  had  but  one  idea, 
and  that  was  to  carry  them  out  as  inexpensively  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  skilfully  evading  the  heavy  costs  to  be  paid  by 
the  inheritor  of  the  estate.  He  explained  to  Gaston  that 
he  could,  by  an  act  of  partnership,  associate  Louis  in  his 
business  enterprises,  by  signing  an  acknowledgment  that 
half  of  the  money  invested  in  these  various  concerns  be¬ 
longed  to  and  had  been  advanced  by  his  brother  ;  so  that 
in  the  event  of  Gaston’s  death,  Louis  would  only  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  half  the  fortune.  Gaston  eagerly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fiction  ;  not  that  he  thought  of  the  money 
saved  by  the  transaction  if  he  died,  but  this  would  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  sharing  his  riches  with  Louis 
without  wounding  his  delicate  sensibility.  A  deed  of 
partnership  between  Gaston  and  Louis  de  Clameran,  for 
the  working  of  a  cast-iron  mill,  was  drawn  up  ;  this  deed 
acknowledged  Louis  to  have  invested  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  as  his  share  of  the  capital. 

When  Louis  was  called  in  to  sign  the  paper,  he  violently 
opposed  his  brother’s  project.  “  Why  do  you  distress  me 
by  making  these  preparations  for  death,  merely  because 
you  are  suffering  from  a  slight  indisposition  ?  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  consent  to  accept  your  wealth  during 
your  lifetime  ?  If  you  die,  I  am  your  heir  ;  if  you  live,  I 
enjoy  your  property  as  if  it  were  my  own.  What  more 
Car.  you  wish  ?  ” 
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Vain  remonstrances.  Gaston  was  not  a  man  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  from  accomplishing  a  purpose  upon  which  he  had 
fully  set  his  heart.  When,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
made  a  resolution,  he  always  carried  it  out  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  After  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  which 
showed  great  nobleness  of  character  and  rare  disinter¬ 
estedness,  Louis,  urged  by  the  physician,  finally  yielded, 
and  signed  his  name  to  the  papers  drawn  up  by  the  law¬ 
yer.  It  was  done.  Now  he  was  legally  Gaston’s  partner, 
and  possessor  of  half  his  fortune.  No  court  of  law  could 
deprive  him  of  what  had  been  deeded  with  all  the  legal 
formalities,  even  if  his  brother  should  change  his  mind 
and  try  to  get  back  his  property.  The  strangest  sensations 
now  filled  Louis’s  breast.  He  was  in  a  state  of  delirious 
excitement,  often  felt  by  persons  suddenly  raised  from 
poverty  to  affluence.  Whether  Gaston  lived  or  died,  Louis 
was  the  lawful  possessor  of  an  income  of  twenty-five 
thousand  francs,  without  counting  the  eventual  profits  of 
the  iron-works.  At  no  time  in  his  life  had  he  hoped  for 
or  dreamed  of  such  wealth.  His  wildest  wishes  were  sur¬ 
passed.  What  more  could  he  want  ?  Alas  !  he  wanted 
the  power  of  enjoying  these  riches  in  peace  :  they  had 
come  too  late.  This  fortune,  fallen  from  the  skies,  should 
have  filled  his  heart  with  joy,  whereas  it  only  made  him 
melancholy  and  angry.  This  unlooked-for  happiness 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  cruel  fate  as  a  punishment 
for  his  past  sins.  Although  his  conscience  told  him  that 
he  deserved  this  misery,  he  blamed  Gaston  entirely  for 
his  present  torture.  Yes,  he  held  Gaston  responsible  for 
the  horrible  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  His  let¬ 
ters  to  Raoul  for  several  days  expressed  all  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  his  mind,  and  revealed  glimpses  of  coming  evil. 

“  I  have  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year,”  he  wrote 
to  him,  a  few  hours  after  signing  the  deed  of  partnership ; 
“  and  I  possess  in  my  own  right  five  hundred  thousand 
francs.  One-fourth  of  this  sum  would  have  made  me  the 
happiest  of  men  a  year  ago  ;  now  it  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
All  the  gold  on  earth  could  not  remove  one  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  situation.  Yes,  you  were  right.  I  have  been 
imprudent ;  but  I  pay  dear  for  my  precipitation.  Rich  or 
poor,  I  have  cause  to  tremble  as  long  as  there  is  any  risk 
of  a  meeting  between  Gaston  and  Valentine.  How  can 
they  be  kept  apart  ?  Will  my  brother  renounce  his  plan 
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of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  this  woman  whom  he  so 
loved  ?  ” 

No  ;  Gaston  would  never  be  turned  from  his  search  for 
his  first  love,  as  he  proved  by  calling  for  her  in  the  most 
beseeching  tones  when  he  was  suffering  his  worst  parox¬ 
ysms  of  pain.  He  grew  no  better.  In  spite  of  the  most 
careful  nursing  his  symptoms  changed,  but  showed  no 
improvement.  Each  attack  was  more  violent  than  the 
preceding  one.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  however, 
the  pains  left  his  head,  and  he  felt  well  enough  to  get  up 
and  partake  of  a  slight  nourishment.  But  poor  Gaston 
was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  In  one  week  he 
had  aged  ten  years.  His  strong  constitution  was  broken. 
He,  who  ten  days  ago ’'was  boasting  of  his  vigorous  health, 
was  now  weak  and  bent  like  an  old  |man.  He  could 
hardly  drag  himself  along,  and  shivered  in  the  warm  sun 
as  if  he  were  bloodless.  Leaning  on  Louis’s  arm,  he 
slowly  walked  down  to  look  at  the  forge,  and,  seating 
himself  before  a  furnace  at  full  blast,  he  declared  that  he 
felt  very  much  better,  that  this  intense  heat  revived  him. 
His  pains  were  all  gone,  and  he  could  breathe  without 
difficulty. 

His  spirits  rose,  and  he  turned  to  the  workmen  gathered 
around,  and  saidycheerfully  :  “  I  was  not  blest  with  a  good 
constitution  for  nothing,  my  friends,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
well  again.” 

When  the  neighbors  called  to  see  him,  and  insisted 
that  this  illness  was  entirely  owing  to  change  of  climate, 
Gaston  replied  that  he  supposed  they  were  right,  and  that 
he  ought  to  return  to  Rio  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough 
to  travel.  What  hope  this  answer  roused  in  Louis’s 
breast !  “  Yes,”  he  eagerly  said,  “  I  will  go  with  you.  A 

trip  to  Brazil  would  be  charming !  ” 

But  the  next  day  Gaston  had  changed  his  mind.  He  told 
Louis  that  he  felt  almost  well,  and  was  determined  not  to 
leave  France.  He  proposed  going  to  Paris  to  consult  the 
best  physicians,  and  then  he  would  see  Valentine.  As 
his  illness  increased,  he  became  more  surprised  and  troub¬ 
led  at  not  hearing  from  Beaucaire.  He  wrote  again  in 
the  most  pressing  terms,  and  asked  for  a  reply  by  return 
of  post.  This  letter  was  never  received  by  Lafourcade. 
That  night,  Gaston’s  sufferings  returned  with  renewed 
violence,  and  for  the  first  time  Dr.  C - was  uneasy.  A 
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fatal  termination  seemed  possible.  Gaston’s  pain  left  him 
in  a  measure,  but  he  was  growing  weaker  every  moment 
His  heart  beat  slower,  and  his  feet  were  as  cold  as  ice. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  after  lying  in  a  stupor 
for  several  hours,  he  revived  sufficiently  to  ask  for  a 
priest,  saying  that  he  would  follow  the  example  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  die  like  a  Christian.  The  priest  left  him  af¬ 
ter  half  an  hour’s  interview,  and  all  the  workmen  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  receive  their  master’s  farewell.  Gaston  spoke 
a  few  kind  words  to  them  all,  saying  that  he  had  provided  for 
them  in  his  will.  After  they  had  gone,  he  made  Louis 
promise  to  carry  on  the  iron-works,  embraced  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  sank  back  on  his  pillow  in  a  dying  state. 
As  the  bell  tolled  for  noon  he  quietly  breathed  his  last. 
Now  Louis  was  in  reality  Marquis  de  Clameran,  and  a 
millionaire  besides.  Two  weeks  later,  having  made  ar. 
rangements  with  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  iron-works 
to  attend  to  everything  during  his  absence,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  train  for  Paris.  He  bad  sent  the  following 
significant  telegram  to  Raoul  the  night  previous :  “  I  ar¬ 
rive  to-morrow.” 


XIX. 


Faithful  to  the  programme  laid  down  by  his  accom¬ 
plice,  while  Louis  watched  at  Oloron,  Raoul  remained  in 
Paris  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  Madame  Fauvel’s 
confidence  and  affection,  and  of  lulling  any  suspicions 
which  might  have  arisen  in  her  breast.  The  task  was  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  not  impossible.  Madame  Fauvel  had  been  dis¬ 
tressed  by  Raoul’s  wild  extravagance,  but  had  never 
ceased  to  love  him.  Whatever  faults  he  had  committed, 
whatever  future  follies  he  might  indulge  in,  he  would  always 
remain  her  best  loved  child,  her  first-born,  the  living 
image  of  her  noble,  handsome  Gaston,  the  lover  of  her 
youth.  She  adored  her  two  sons,  Lucien  and  Abel ;  but 
she  could  not  overcome  an  indulgent  weakness  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  child,  torn  from  her  arms  the  day  of  bis  birth, 
abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  hired  strangers,  and  for 
twenty  years  deprived  of  home  influences  and  a  mother’s 
love.  She  blamed  herself  for  Raoul’s  misconduct,  and  ac 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  it,  saying  to  herself  “  It  is  m? 
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fault.”  Knowing  these  to  be  her  sentiments,  Raoul  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Never  were  more 
irresistible  fascinations  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  wicked  object.  Beneath  an  air  of  innocent  frankness, 
this  precocious  scoundrel  concealed  wonderful  astuteness 
and  penetration.  He  could  at  will  adorn  himself  with  the 
confiding  artlessness  of  youth,  so  that  angels  might  have 
yielded  to  the  soft  look  of  his  large  dark  eyes.  There  were 
few  women  living  who  could  have  resisted  the  thrilling 
tones  of  his  sympathetic  voice.  During  the  month  of 
Louis’s  absence,  Madame  Fauvel  was  in  a  state  of  compar 
ative  happiness.  Never  had  this  mother  and  wife — this 
pure,  innocent  woman,  in  spite  of  her  first  and  only  fault 
— enjoyed  such  tranquillity.  She  felt  as  one  under  the 
influence  of  enchantment,  while  revelling  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  filial  love,  which  almost  bore  the  character  of 
a  lover’s  passion  ;  for  Raoul’s  devotion  was  ardent  and 
constant,  his  manner  so  tender  and  winning,  that  any  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  Madame  Fauvel’s  suitor.  As 
she  was  still  at  her  country  house,  and  M.  Fauvel  went  to 
town  every  morning,  she  had  the  whole  of  her  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  Raoul.  When  she  had  spent  the  morning  with  him 
at  his  house  in  Vesinet,  she  would  often  bring  him  home 
to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  her.  All  his  past  faults 
were  forgiven,  or  rather  the  whole  blame  of  them  was  laid 
upon  De  Clameran  ;  for,  now  that  he  was  absent,  had  not 
Raoul  once  more  become  her  noble,  generous,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  son  ?  Raoul  enjoyed  the  life  he  was  leading,  and 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  part  that  he  was  playing,  that 
his  acting  was  perfect.  He  possessed  the  faculty  which 
makes  cheats  successful — faith  in  his  own  impostures. 
Sometimes  he  would  stop  to  think  whether  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  or  acting  a  shameful  comedy.  His  success  was 
wonderful.  Even  Madeleine,  the  prudent,  distrustful  Mad¬ 
eleine*  without  being  able  to  shake  off  her  prejudice 
against  the  young  adventurer,  confessed  that  perhaps  she 
had  been  influenced  by  appearances,  and  had  judged  un¬ 
justly.  Raoul  never  asked  for  money  now.  He  seemed 
to  live  on  nothing. 

Affairs  were  in  this  happy  state  when  Louis  arrived 
from  Oloron.  Although  now  immensely  rich,  he  resolved 
to  make  no  change  in  his  style  of  living,  but  returned  to 
his  apartments  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre-  His  onl.y  outlay 
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was  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  carriage ;  and  this  was 
driven  by  Manuel,  who  consented  to  enter  his  service,  al¬ 
though  Gaston  had  left  him  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him 
comfortably.  Louis’s  dream,  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
was  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  manufacturers  of  France. 
He  was  prouder  of  being  called  “  iron-founder  ”  than  of 
his  marquisate.  During  his  adventurous  life,  he  had  met 
with  so  many  titled  gamblers  and  cut-throats,  that  he  no 
longer  believed  in  the  prestige  of  nobility.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine.  He 
thought  what  was  so  easily  imitated  was  not  worth  the 
having.  Dearly  bought  experience  had  taught  him  that 
our  unromantic  century  attaches  no  value  to  armorial 
bearings,  unless  their  possessor  is  rich  enough  to  display 
them  upon  a  splendid  coach.  One  can  be  a  marquis 
without  a  marquisate,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  forge-mas¬ 
ter  without  owning  a  forge.  Louis  now  thirsted  for  the 
homage  of  the  world.  All  the  badly  digested  humiliations 
of  the  past  weighed  upon  him.  He  had  suffered  so  much 
contempt  and  scorn  from  his  fellow-men,  that  he  burned  to 
avenge  himself.  After  a  disgraceful  youth,  he  longed  to 
live  a  respected  and  honored  old  age.  His  past  career 
disturbed  him  little.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  world  to  know  that  the  sound  of  his  carnage  wheels 
would  silence  the  jeers  of  those  who  knew  his  former  life. 
These  thoughts  fermented  in  Louis’s  brain  as  he  journeyed 
from  Pau  to  Paris.  He  troubled  his  mind  not  in  the  least 
about  Raoul,  determining  to  use  him  as  a  tool  so  long  as 
he  needed  his  services,  and  then  pay  him  a  large  sum  if  he 
would  consent  to  leave  him.  All  these  plans  and  thoughts 
were  afterwards  found  noted  down  in  the  diary  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of  the  journey. 

The  first  interview  between  the  accomplices  took  place 
at  the  Hotel,  du  Louvre.  Raoul,  having  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  said  he  thought  that  they  ought  both  to  be  contented 
with  the  result  already  obtained,  and  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  try  and  secure  anything  more.  “  What  more  do  we 
want  ?  ”  he  asked  his  uncle.  “  We  now  possess  over  a 
million  ;  let  us  divide  it  and  keep  quiet.  We  had  better 
be  satisfied  with  our  good  luck,  and  not  tempt  Prov? 
dence.” 

But  this  moderation  did  not  suit  Louis.  “  I  am  rich,’1 
he  repUed,  “  but  I  desire  more  than  wealth.  I  am  deter 
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mined  to  marry  Madeleine  :  I  swear  she  shall  be  my  wife  ! 
In  the  first  place,  I  madly  love  her ;  and  then,  as  the 
nephew  of  the  most  eminent  banker  in  Paris,  I  at  once 
gain  high  position  and  public  consideration.” 

“I  tell  you,  uncle,  your  courtship  will  involve  you  in 
great  risks.” 

“  I  don’t  care  if  it  does.  I  choose  to  run  them.  My 
intention  is  to  share  my  fortune  with  you  ;  but  I  will  not 
do  so  till  the  day  after  my  wedding.  Madeleine’s  dowry 
will  be  your  share.” 

Raoul  was  silent.  De  Clameran  held  the  money,  and 
was  therefore  master  of  the  situation.  “You  don’t  seem 
to  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  your  wishes,” 
he  resumed,  discontentedly;  “how  are  you  to  account  for 
your  suddenly  acquired  fortune  ?  M.  Fauvel  knows  that 
a  De  Clameran  lived  at  Oloron,  and  had  money  in  his 
bank.  You  told  him  that  you  never  heard  of  this  person 
bearing  your  name,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  you 
come  and  say  you  have  inherited  his  fortune.” 

“  You  are  an  innocent  youth,  nephew  ;  your  ingenuous¬ 
ness  is  amusing.” 

“Explain  yourself.” 

“  Certainly.  The  banker,  his  wife,  and  Madeleine  must 
be  informed  that  the  De  Clameran  of  Oloron  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  son  of  my  father,  consequently  my  brother,  born  at 
Hamburg,  and  recognized  during  the  emigration.  Of 
course,  he  wished  to  leave  his  fortune  to  his  own  family. 
This  is  the  story  which  you  must  tell  Madame  Fauvel  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  That  is  a  bold  step  to  take.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Inquiries  might  be  made.” 

“/Who  would  make  them  ?  The  banker  would  not  troub¬ 
le  himself  to  do  so.  What  difference  is  it  to  him  whether 
I  had  a  brother  or  not  ?  My  title  as  heir  is  legally  authen¬ 
ticated  ;  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pay  the  money  he  holds, 
and  there  his  business  ends.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  giving  trouble.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece  will 
ask  any  questions  ?  Why  should  they  ?  They  have  no 
grounds  for  suspicion.  Besides,  they  cannot  take  a  step 
without  compromising  themselves.  If  they  knew  all  our 
secrets.  I  would  not  have  the  least  fear  of  their  making 
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revelations.  They  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  they 
had  best  keep  quiet.” 

Not  finding  any  other  objections  to  make,  Raoul  said  : 
“  Very  well,  then,  I  will  obey  you  ;  but  I  am  not  to  call 
upon  Madame  Fauvel  for  any  more  money,  am  I  ?” 

“  And  why  not,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Because,  my  uncle,  you  are  rich  now.” 

“  Suppose  I  am  rich,”  replied  Louis  triumphantly ; 
4‘  what  does  that  matter  ?  Have  we  not  pretended  to  have 
quarrelled,  and  have  you  not  abused  me  sufficiently  to 
justify  you  in  refusing  my  assistance  ?  Ah  !  1  foresaw 

everything,  and  when  I  explain  my  present  plan,  you  will 
say  with  me,  4  Success  is  certain,’”  Louis  de  Clameran’s 
scheme  was  very  simple,  and  therefore,  unfortunately,  pre¬ 
sented  the  strongest  chances  of  success.  “  We  will  go 
back,  and  look  at  our  balance-sheet.  As  heretofore,  my 
brilliant  nephew,  you  seem  to  have  misunderstood  my 
management  of  this  affair,  I  will  now  explain  it  to  you.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  presented  myself  to  Madame  Fau¬ 
vel,  and  said,  not  ‘  Your  money  or  your  life,’  but  ‘Your 
money  or  your  reputation  !  ’  It  was  a  rude  blow  to  strike, 
but  effective.  As  I  expected,  she  was  frightened,  and  re¬ 
garded  me  with  the  greatest  aversion.” 

“  Aversion  is  a  mild  term,  uncle.” 

“  I  know  that.  Then  I  brought  you  upon  the  scene, 
and,  without  flattering  you  in  the  least,  I  must  say  that 
your  opening  act  was  a  perfect  success.  I  was  concealed 
behind  the  curtain,  and  saw  your  first  interview ;  it  was 
sublime  !  She  saw  you,  and  loved  you;  you  spoke  a  few 
words,  and  won  her  heart.” 

“  And  but  for  you — ” 

“  Let  me  finish.  This  was  the  first  act  of  our  comedy. 
Let  us  pass  to  the  second.  Your  extravagant  follies — 
your  grandfather  would  have  said  your  dissoluteness — 
soon  changed  our  respective  situations.  Madame  Fauvel, 
without  ceasing  to  worship  you — you  resemble  Gaston  so 
closely — was  frightened  of  you.  She  was  so  frightened 
that  she  was  forced  to  come  to  me  for  assistance.” 

44  Poor  woman  !  ” 

“  I  acted  my  part  very  well,  as  you  must  confess.  1 
was  grave,  cold,  indignant,  and  represented  the  distressed 
ijncle  to  perfection,  I  spoke  of  the  old  probity  of  the  Pe 
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Clamerans,  and  bemoaned  that  the  family  honor  should  be 
dragged  in  the  dust  by  a  degenerate  descendant.  For  a 
short  time  I  triumphed  at  your  expense.  Madame  Fauvel 
forgot  her  former  prejudice  against  me,  and  soon  showed 
that  she  esteemed  and  liked  me.” 

“  That  was  a  long  time  ago.” 

Louis  paid  no  attention  to  this  ironical  interruption. 
“  Now  we  come  to  the  third  act,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  the 
time  when  Madame  Fauvel,  having  Madeleine  for  an  ad¬ 
viser,  nearly  judged  us  at  our  true  value.  Oh  !  you  need 
not  flatter  yourself  that  she  did  not  fear  and  despise  us 
both.  If  she  did  not  hate  you,  Raoul,  it  was  because  a 
mother’s  heart  always  forgives  a  sinful  child.  A  mother 
can  despise  and  worship  her  son  at  the  same  time.” 

“  She  has  proved  it  to  me  in  so  many  touching  ways, 
that  I — yes,  even  I,  hardened  as  I  am — was  moved,  and 
felt  remorse.” 

“  No  doubt.  I  have  felt  some  pangs  myself.  Where 
did  I  leave  off?  Oh,  yes!  Madame  Fauvel  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  Madeleine,  bent  on  sacrificing  herself,  had  dis¬ 
carded  Prosper,  and  consented  to  marry  me,  when  Gaston’s 
existence  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us.  And  what  has 
happened  since  ?  You  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
Madame  Fauvel  that  you  are  purer  than  an  angel,  and 
that  I  am  blacker  than  hell.  She  is  blinded  by  your  noble 
qualities,  and  she  and  Madeleine  regard  me  as  your  evil 
genius,  whose  pernicious  influence  led  you  astray.” 

“  You  are  right,  my  venerated  uncle  ;  that  is  precisely 
the  position  you  occupy.” 

‘  Very  good.  Now  we  come  to  the  fifth  act,  and  our 
comedy  needs  entire  change  of  scenerv.  We  must  veer 
around.” 

“  Change  our  tactics  ?  ” 

45  You  think  it  difficult,  I  suppose  ?  Nothing  easier. 
Listen  attentively,  for  the  future  depends  upon  your  skil¬ 
fulness.” 

Raoul  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  folded  arms,  as  if 
prepared  for  anything,  and  said :  “  I  am  ready.” 

“  The  first  thing  for  you  to  do.”  said  Louis,  “  is  to  go  to 
Madame  Fauvel  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  the  story  about 
my  natural  brother.  She  will  not  believe  you,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  The  important  thing  is  for  you  to 
appear  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  her,” 
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“  Consider  me  convinced,” 

“  Five  days  hence,  I  will  call  on  M.  Fauvel,  and  con< 
firm  the  notification  sent  him  by  my  notary  at  Oloron,  that 
the  money  deposited  in  the  bank  now  belongs  to  me.'  I 
will  repeat,  for  his  benefit,  the  story  of  the  natural  brother, 
and  ask  him  to  keep  the  money  for  me,  as  I  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  it  at  present.  You,  who  are  so  distrustful,  my 
good  nephew,  may  regard  this  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of 
my  sincerity.” 

“  We  will  talk  of  that  another  time.  Go  on.” 

44  Then  I  will  go  to  Madame  Fauvel,  and  say,  4  Being 
very  poor,  my  dear  madame,  necessity  compelled  me  to 
claim  your  assistance  in  the  support  of  my  brother’s  son, 
who  is  also  yours.  This  youth  is  worthless  and  extrava¬ 
gant.”  ’ 

“  Thanks,  my  good  uncle.” 

44  He  has  poisoned  your  life  when  he  should  have  added 
to  your  happiness  ;  he  is  a  constant  anxiety  and  sorrow  to 
your  maternal  heart.  I  have  come  to  offer  my  regrets 
for  your  past  trouble,  and  to  assure  you  that  you  will  have 
no  annoyance  in  the  future.  I  am  now  rich,  and  hence¬ 
forth  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  Raoul  upon  my¬ 
self.” 

44  Is  that  what  you  call  a  scheme  ?  ” 

44  Wait,  you  will  soon  see  whether  it  is.  After  listening 
to  this  speech,  Madame  Fauvel  will  feel  inclined  to  throw 
herself  in  my  arms,  by  way  of  expressing  her  gratitude  and 
joy.  She  will  refrain,  however,  on  account  of  her  niece. 
She  will  ask  me  to  relinquish  my  claim  on  Madeleine’s 
hand,  now  that  I  am  rich.  I  will  roundly  tell  her,  4  No.’ 
I  will  make  this  an  opportunity  for  an  edifying  display  of 
magnanimity  and  disinterestedness.  I  will  say,  4  Madame 
you  have  accused  me  of  cupidity.  I  am  now  able  to  prove 
your  injustice.  I  have  been  infatuated,  as  every  man 
must  be,  by  the  beauty,  grace,  and  intelligence  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Madeleine  ;  and — I  love  her.  If  she  were  penni¬ 
less,  my  devotion  would  only  be  the  more  ardent.  She 
has  been  promised  to  me,  and  I  must  insist  upon  this  one 
article  of  our  agreement.  This  must  be  the  price  of  my 
silence*  And,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  influenced  by  her 
fortune,  I  give  you  my  sacred  promise  that  the  day  after 
the  wedding  I  will  send  Raoul  sufficient  to  secure  him  an 
income  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  per  annum.” 
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Louis  expressed  himself  with  such  convincing  candor, 
that  Raoul,  an  artist  in  knavery,  was  charmed  and  aston¬ 
ished.  “  Beautifully  done,”  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands 
with  glee.  “  That  last  sentence  may  create  a  chasm  be¬ 
tween  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece.  The  promise  of  a 
fortune  for  me  will  most  likely  bring  my  mother  over  to 
our  side.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  Louis  with  pretended  modesty.  “  And 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  hoping  so,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
furnish  the  good  lady  with'  excellent  arguments  for  excus¬ 
ing  herself  in  her  own  eyes.  You  know  when  some  one 
proposes  some  little — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — transaction 
to  an  honest  person,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  justifica¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  quiet  all  qualms  of  conscience.  I  shall 
prove  to  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece  that  Prosper  has 
shamefully  deceived  them.  I  shall  prove  to  them  that  he 
is  cramped  by  debts,  dissipated,  and  a  reckless  gambler, 
openly  associating  with  a  woman  of  no  character.” 

“And  very  pretty,  besides,  by  Jove  I  You  must  not 
neglect  to  expatiate  upon  the  beauty  and  fascinations 
of  the  adorable  Gipsy ;  that  will  be  your  strongest 
point.” 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed ;  I  shall  be  more  eloquent  than  a 
popular  divine.  Then  I  will  explain  to  Madame  Fauvel 
that  if  she  really  loves  her  niece,  she  will  persuade  her  to 
marry,  not  an  insignificant  cashier,  but  a  man  of  position, 
a  great  manufacturer,  a  marquis,  and,  more  than  this,  one 
rich  enough  to  establish  you  in  the  world.” 

Raoul  was  dazzled  by  this  brilliant  prospect.  “  If  you 
don’t  decide  her,  you  will  at  least  make  her  waver,”  he 
said. 

“Oh  !  I  don’t  expect  a  sudden  change.  I  only  intend 
planting  the  germ  in  her  mind  ;  thanks  to  you,  it  will  de¬ 
velop,  flourish,  and  bear  fruit.” 

“Thanks  to  me?” 

“  Allow  me  to  finish.  After  making  my  speeches  I  shall 
disappear  from  the  scene,  and  your  role  will  commence. 
Of  course  your  mother  will  repeat  the  conversation  to  you, 
and  then  we  can  judge  of  the  effect  produced.  But  re¬ 
member,  you  must  scorn  to  receive  any  assistance  from  me. 
You  must  swear  that  you  will  brave  all  privations,  want, 
famine  even,  rather  than  accept  anything  from  a  base  man 
whom  you  hate  and  despise-,  a  man  who —  But  you 
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know  exactly  what  you  are  to  say.  I  can  rely  upon  you 
for  good  acting.” 

“  No  one  can  surpass  me  when  I  am  interested  in  my 
part.  In  pathetic  roles  I  am  always  a  success,  when  I 
have  had  time  to  prepare  myself.” 

“  I  know  you  are.  But  this  disinterestedness  need  not 
prevent  you  from  resuming  your  dissipations.  You  must 
gamble,  bet,  and  lose  more  money  than  you  ever  did  before. 
You  must  increase  your  demands,  and  say  that  you  must 
have  money  at  all  costs.  You  need  not  account  to  me  for 
any  3noney  you  can  extort  from  her.  All  you  get  is  your 
owr  to  spend  as  you  please.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  !  If  you  mean  that — ” 

“  You  will  expedite  matters,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

“  I  can  promise  you,  no  time  shall  be  wasted.” 

“Now  listen  to  what  you  are  to  do,  Raoul.  Before 
the  end  of  three  months,  you  must  have  exhausted  the  re¬ 
sources  of  these  two  women.  You  must  force  from  them 
every  franc  they  can  raise,  so  that  they  will  be  wholly  un¬ 
able  to  procure  money  to  supply  your  increasing  demands. 
In  three  months,  I  must  find  them  penniless,  absolutely 
ruined,  without  even  a  jewel  left.” 

Raoul  was  startled  at  the  passionate,  vindictive  tone  of 
Louis’s  voice  as  he  uttered  these  last  words.  “You  must 
hate  these  women,  if  you  are  so  determined  to  make  them 
miserable,”  he  said. 

“  J  hate  them  ?”  cried  Louis.  “Can’t  you  see  that  I 
madly  love  Madeleine,  love  her  as  only  a  man  of  my  age 
can  love  ?  Is  not  her  image  ever  in  my  mind  ?  Does  not 
the  very  thought  of  her  fire  my  heart,  and  her  name  burn 
my  lips  when  I  pronounce  it?  ” 

“  Your  great  devotion  doesnot  preventyou  planning  the 
destruction  of  her  present  happiness.” 

“  Necessity  compels  me  to  do  so.  Nothingbut  the  most 
cruel  deceptions  and  the  bitterest  suffering  would  ever  in¬ 
duce  her  to  become  my  wife.  The  day  on  which  you  have 
led  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece  to  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  precipice,  pointed  out  its  dark  depths,  and  convinced 
them  that  they  are  irretrievably  lost,  I  shall  appear,  and 
rescue  them.  Why,  it  will  be  the  crowning  scene  of  our 
drama.  I  will  play  my  part  with  such  grandeur,  such  lofty 
magnanimity,  that  Madeleine  will  be  touched.  When  she 
finds  that  it  is  her  sweet  self,  and  not  her  money,  that  I 
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want,  she  will  soften,  and  no  longer  despise  me.  No  true 
woman  can  be  indifferent  to  a  grand  passion.  I  don’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  she  will  love,  but  she  will  give  herself  to 
me  without  ^repugnance  ;  that  is  all  I  ask  for.” 

Raoul  was  shocked  at  the  cold-blooded  perversity  of  his 
uncle ;  but  De  Clameran  showed  his  immense  superiority 
in  wickedness,  and  the  apprentice  admired  the  master. 
“  You  would  certainly  succeed,  uncle,”  he  said,  “  were  it 
not  for  the  cashier.  Between  you  and  Madeleine,  Prosper 
will  always  stand  ;  if  not  in  person,  certainly  in  memory.” 

Louis  smiled  scornfully,  and,  throwing  away  his  cigar 
which  had  gone  out,  said  :  “  I  don’t  mind  Prosper,  or  at¬ 
tach  any  more  importance  to  him  than  to  that  cigar.” 

“  But  she  loves  him.” 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  Six  months  hence,  sh9 
will  despise  him  ;  he  is  already  morally  ruined,  and  at  the 
proper  time  I  will  make  an  end  of  him  socially.  Do  you 
know  whither  the  road  of  dissipation  leads,  my  good 
nephew  ?  Prosper  supports  Gipsy,  who  is  extravagant ;  he 
gambles,  keeps  fast  horses,  and  gives  suppers.  Sooner  or 
later  he  will  have  a  night  of  bad  luck ;  the  losses  at  bac¬ 
carat  must  be  paid  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  will  wish 
to  pay,  and  he — has  charge  of  the  banker’s  safe.” 

Raoul  protested  against  this  insinuation. 

“  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  that  he  is  honest.  I  daresav  he 
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is.  I  was  honest  myself  until  I  learned  to  gamble.  A 
scamp  would  have  married  Madeleine  long  ago,  and  sent 
us  flying,  bag  and  baggage.  You  say  she  loves  him  ?  No 
one  but  a  coward  would  be  defrauded  of  the  woman  he 
loved  and  who  loved  him.  Ah,  if  I  had  once  felt  Made¬ 
leine’s  hand  tremble  in  mine,  if  her  rosy  lips  had  once 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  brow,  the  whole  world  could  not 
take  her  from  me.  Woe  to  him  who  dares  stand  in  my 
path !  As  it  is,  Prosper  annoys  me,  and  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
press  him.  With  your  aid  I  will  so  cover  him  with  dis¬ 
grace  and  infamy,  that  Madeleine  ’will  drive  every  thought 
of  him  from  her  mind.” 

Louis’s  tone  of  rage  and  vengeance  startled  Raoul, 
and  made  him  regard  the  affair  in  a  worse  light  than  ever. 
“You  have  given  me  a  shameful,  dastardly  role  to  play,” 
he  said  after  a  long  pause. 

“  My  honorable  nephew  has  scruples,  I  suppose,* 
sneered  De  Clameran. 
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“  Not  exactly  scruples  ;  yet  I  confess — ” 

“  That  you  want  to  retreat  ?  Rather  too  late  to  sing 
that  tune,  my  friend.  You  wish  to  enjoy  ever  luxury, 
have  your  pockets  filled  with  gold,  cut  a  fine  figure  in  high 
society,  and  remain  virtuous.  You  should  have  been  born 
with  a  golden  spoon  in  your  mouth  then.  Fool !  have 
you  ever  seen  men  like  us  draw  millions  from  the  pure 
fount  of  virtue.  We  must  fish  in  muddy  waters,  and 
cleanse  ourselves  afterwards.” 

“  I  have  never  been  rich  enough  to  be  honest,”  said 
Raoul  humbly  ;  “  but  I  must  say  it  goes  hard  with  me  to 
torture  two  defenceless,  frightened  women,  and  ruin  the 
character  of  a  poor  devil  who  regards  me  as  his  best  friend. 
It  is  a  low  business  !  ” 

This  resistance  exasperated  Louis  to  the  last  degree. 
“  You  are  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous  fool  I  ever  met,” 
he  cried.  “  An  opportunity  occurs  for  us  to  make  an 
immense  fortune.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  stretch  out  our 
hands  and  take  it ;  when  you  must  needs  prove  refractory, 
like  a  whimpering  baby.  Nobody  but  an  ass  would  refuse 
to  drink  when  he  is  thirsty,  because  he  sees  a  little  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket.  I  suppose  you  prefer  theft 
on  a  small  scale.  And  where  will  your  system  lead  you  ? 
To  the  poor-house  or  the  police-station.  You  prefer  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  supported  by  Madame  Fauvel,  hav¬ 
ing  small  sums  doled  out  to  you  to  pay  your  little  gambling 
debts.” 

“  I  am  neither  ambitious  nor  cruel.” 

“  And  suppose  Madame  Fauvel  dies  to-morrow ;  what 
will  become  of  you  :  Will  you  go  cringing  up  to  the  wid¬ 
ower,  and  implore  him  to  continue  your  allowance  ?  ” 

“  Enough  said,”  cried  Raoul,  angrily  interrupting  his 
uncle.  “  I  never  had  any  idea  of  retreating.  I  made 
these  objections  to  show  you  what  infamous  work  you  ex¬ 
pect  of  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  to  you  that  with¬ 
out  my  assistance  you  can  do  nothing.” 

“  I  never  pretended  otherwise.” 

“  Then,  my  noble  uncle,  we  might  as  well  settle  what 
my  share  is  to  be.  Oh  !  it  is  not  worth  while  for  you  to 
indulge  in  idle  protestations.  What  will  you  give  me  in 
case  of  success  ?  and  what  if  we  fail  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you  before.  I  will  give  you  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  francs  a  year,  and  all  you  can  secure  between  now 
and  my  wedding-day.” 

“  This  arrangement  suits  me  very  well ;  but  where  are 
your  securities  ?  ” 

This  question  was  discussed  a  long  time,  without  being 
satisfactorily  settled  by  the  accomplices,  who  had  every 
reason  to  distrust  each  other. 

“  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  ”  asked  De  Clameran. 

“  Everything,”  replied  Raoul.  “  Where  am  I  to  obtain 
justice,  if  you  deceive  me  ?  From  this  pretty  little  poniard? 
No,  thank  you.  I  would  be  made  to  pay  as  dear  for  your 
hide,  as  for  that  of  an  honest  man.” 

Finally,  after  a  long  debate  and  much  recrimination, 
the  matter  was  arranged,  and  they  shook  hands  before 
separating.  Alas  !  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece  soon 
felt  the  evil  effects  of  the  understanding  between  the  vil¬ 
lains.  Everything  happened  as  Louis  had  arranged. 
Once  more,  when  Madame  Fauvel  had  begun  to  breathe 
freely,  and  to  hope  that  her  troubles  were  over,  Raoul’s 
conduct  suddenly  changed ;  he  became  more  extravagant 
and  dissipated  than  ever.  Formerly,  Madame  Fauvel 
would  have  said,  “  I  wonder  what  he  does  with  all  the 
money  I  give  him  ?  ”  Now,  she  saw  where  it  went. 
Raoul  was  reckless  in  his  wickedness  ;  he  was  intimate 
with  actresses,  openly  lavishing  money  and  jewellery  upon 
them  ;  he  drove  about  with  four  horses,  and  bet  heav¬ 
ily  on  every  race.  Never  had  he  been  so  exacting  and 
exorbitant  in  his  demands  for  money  ;  Madame  Fauvel 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying  his  wants.  He 
no  longer  made  excuses  and  apologies  for  spending  so 
much ;  instead  of  coaxingly  entreating,  he  demanded 
money  as  a  right,  threatening  to  betray  Madame  Fauvel 
to  her  husband  if  she  refused  him.  At  this  rate,  all  that 
she  and  Madeleine  possessed  soon  disappeared.  In  one 
month,  all  their  money  had  been  squandered.  Then  they 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  most  shameful  expedients 
in  the  household  expenses.  They  economized  in  every 
possible  way,  making  purchases  on  credit,  and  making 
tradesman  wait;  then  they  changed  figures  in  the  bills, 
and  even  invented  accounts  of  things  never  bought. 
These  imaginary  costly  whims  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
M.  Fauvel  one  day  said,  with  a  smile,  “  You  are  becoming 
very  coquettish,  my  dears.”  Poor  women  I  For  months 
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they  had  bought  nothing,  but  had  lived  upon  the  remains 
of  their  former  splendor,  having  all  their  old  dresses  al¬ 
tered  to  keep  up  appearances  in  society.  More  clear¬ 
sighted  than  her  aunt,  Madeleine  saw  plainly  that  the  day 
would  soon  come  when  everything  would  be  discovered. 
Although  she  knew  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  present  would 
avail  nothing  in  the  future,  she  was  silent.  A  high-minded 
delicacy  made  her  conceal  her  apprehensions  beneath  an 
assumed  calmness.  The  fact  of  her  sacrificing  herself 
made  her  refrain  from  uttering  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  censure.  “  As  soon  as  Raoul  sees  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  give,”  she  would  say  to  her  aunt,  “  he  will 
come  to  his  senses,  and  stop  all  this  extravagance.”  The 
day  came,  however,  when  Madame  Fauvel  and  Madeleine 
found  it  impossible  to  give  another  franc.  The  previous 
evening,  there  had  been  a  dinner-party,  and  they,  with 
difficulty,  scraped  together  enough  money  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Raoul  appeared,  and  said  that  he  was  in  the 
greatest  need  of  money,  being  forced  to  pay  a  debt  of  two 
thousand  francs  at  once.  In  vain  they  implored  him  to 
wait  a  few  days,  until  they  could,  with  propriety,  ask  M. 
Fauvel  for  money. 

44  But  I  have  no  way  of  getting  it  for  you,”  said  Madame 
Fauvel,  desperately  ;  44  you  have  taken  everything  from 
me.  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  diamonds  :  do  you  want 
them  ?  If  they  can  be  of  use,  take  them.” 

Hardened  as  the  young  villain  was,  he  blushed  at  these 
words.  He  felt  pity  for  this  unfortunate  woman,  who  had 
always  been  so  kind  and  indulgent  to  him — who  had  so 
often  lavished  upon  him  her  maternal  caresses.  He  felt 
for  the  noble  girl,  who  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  vile 
plot.  But  he  was  bound  by  his  promise ;  he  knew  that 
a  powerful  hand  would  save  these  women  at  the  brink  of 
the  p2ecipice.  More  than  this,  he  saw  an  immense  fortune 
at  the  end  of  his  road  of  crime,  and  quieted  his  conscience 
by  saying  that  he  would  redeem  his  present  cruelty  by 
honest  kindness  in  the  future.  Stifling  his  better  impulses, 
he  said  harshly  to  Madame  Fauvel  :  44  Give  me  the  jew¬ 

els  ;  I  will  take  them  to  the  pawnbrokers.”  She  handed 
him  a  box  containing  a  set  of  diamonds.  It  was  a  present 
from  her  husband  the  day  he  became  worth  a  million. 
And  so  pressing  was  the  want  of  these  women  who  were 
surrounded  by  princely  luxury,  with  their  ten  servants, 
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beautiful  horses,  and  jewels  which  were  the  admiration  of 
Paris,  that  they  implored  him  to  bring  them  some  of  the 
money  which  he  would  procure  on  the  diamonds.  He 
promised,  and  kept  his  word.  But  they  had  revealed  a 
new  source — a  mine  to  be  worked ;  he  took  advantage  ol 
it.  One  by  one  all  Madame  FauvePs  jewels  followed  the 
way  of  the  diamonds  ;  and,  when  hers  were  all  gone,  those 
belonging  to  Madeleine  were  given  up.  Madame  Fauvel 
had  no  defence  against  the  scoundrels  who  were  torturing 
her,  save  prayers  and  tears ;  these  availed  her  little.  , 
Sometimes,  though,  she  betrayed  such  heart-broken  suffer¬ 
ing  when  Raoul  begged  her  for  money  which  she  had  no 
means  of  obtaining,  that  he  would  hurry  away  disgusted  at 
his  own  brutal  conduct,  and  say  to  De  Clameran,  “  You 
must  end  this  dirty  business ;  I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer.  Let  us  steal  with  both  hands  as  much  as  you  like  ; 
but  as  to  killing  by  agony  and  fright,  these  two  poor  mis¬ 
erable  women,  whom  I  am  really  fond  of,  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it.’’ 

De  Clameran  showed  no  surprise  at  these  remonstrances. 

“  It  is  not  pleasant,  I  know,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  necessity 
knows  no  law.  Have  a  little  more  perseverance  and 
patience ;  we  have  almost  got  to  the  end.” 

The  end  was  nearer  than  De  Clameran  supposed. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  November,  Madame  Fauvel 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  postpone  the  catastrophe  any 
longer,  and  as  a  last  effort  determined  to  apply  to  the 
marquis  for  assistance.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  his 
return  from  Oloron,  except  once,  when  he  came  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  accession  to  wealth.  At  that  time,  persuaded 
that  he  was  Raoul’s  evil  genius,  she  had  received  him 
very  coldly,  and  did  not  invite  him  to  repeat  his  visit. 
She  hesitated  before  speaking  to  her  niece  of  the  step  she 
intended  taking,  because  she  feared  violent  opposition. 
To  her  great  surprise  Madeleine  warmly  approved  of  it. 
Trouble  had  made  her  keen-sighted  and  suspicious.  Re¬ 
flecting  on  past  events,  comparing  and  weighing  every  act 
and  speech  of  Raoul,  she  was  now  convinced  that  he  was 
De  Clameran’s  tool.  She  thought  that  Raoul  was  too 
shrewd  to  be  acting  in  this  shameful  way,  ruinously  to  his 
own  interests,  if  there  were  not  some  secret  motive  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  She  saw  that  this  persecution  was  more 
feigned  than  real.  So  thoroughly  was  she  convinced  of 
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this,  that,  had  it  only  concerned  herself  alone,  she  would 
have  firmly  resisted  the  oppression,  confident  that  the 
threatened  exposure  would  never  take  place.  Recalling, 
with  a  shudder,  certain  looks  of  De  Clameran,  she  guessed 
the  truth,  that  the  object  of  all  this  underhand  work  was 
to  force  her  to  become  his  wife.  Determined  on  making 
the  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance  towards  the  man, 
she  wished  to  have  the  deed  done  at  once :  anything  was 
preferable  to  the  intolerable  existence  which  Raoul  made 
her  lead.  She  felt  that  her  courage  might  fail  if  she 
waited  and  suffered  much  longer. 

“  The  sooner  you  see  M.  de  Clameran  the  better  for  us, 
aunt,”  she  said,  after  talking  the  project  over. 

The  next  day  Madame  Fauvel  called  on  the  marquis  at 
the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  having  sent  him  a  note  announcing 
her  intended  visit.  He  received  her  with  cold,  studied 
politeness,  like  a  man  who  had  been  misunderstood  and 
had  been  unjustly  wounded.  After  listening  to  her  report 
of  Raoul’s  scandalous  behavior,  he  became  very  indig¬ 
nant,  and  swore  that  he  would  soon  make  him  repent  of 
his  heartlessness.  But,  when  Madame  Fauvel  told  him 
that  Raoul  applied  to  her  because  he  would  take  nothing 
from  his  uncle,  De  Clameran  seemed  confounded. 

“  The  worthless  rascal  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  idea  of 
his  audacity.  Why,  during  the  last  four  months,  I  have 
given  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  I 
would  not  have  done  except  to  prevent  him  from  apply¬ 
ing  to  you,  as  he  constantly  threatened  to  do.” 

Seeing  an  expression  of  doubt  upon  Madame  Fauvel’s 
face,  Louis  arose  and  took  from  a  desk  some  receipts 
signed  by  Raoul,  which  he  showed  her.  The  total 
amount  was  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 
Madame  Fauvel  was  shocked  and  amazed. 

“  He  has  obtained  about  forty  thousand  francs  from 
me,”  she  faintly  said,  “  50  that  altogether  he  has  spent 
at  least  sixty  thousand  francs  in  four  months.” 

“  I  can’t  imagine  what  he  does  with  it,”  said  De  Cla* 
meran,  “  unless  he  spends  it  on  actresses.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  what  can  those  creatures  do  with  all 
the  money  lavished  on  them  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  thing  one  never  knows.” 

He  appeared  to  pity  Madame  Fauvel  sincerely  ;  he 
promised  that  he  would  at  once  see  Raoul,  and  make  him 
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alter  his  behavior.  Finally,  after  many  protestations  of 
friendship,  he  wound  up  by  placing  his  fortune  at  her  dis¬ 
posal.  Although  Madame  Fauvel  refused  his  offer,  she 
appreciated  the  kindness  of  it,  and  on  returning  home 
said  to  Madeleine,  “  Perhaps  we  have  mistaken  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  he  may  be  a  good  man  after  all.’’  Madeleine  sadly 
shook  her  head.  She  had  anticipated  just  what  happened. 
De  Clameran’s  magnanimity  and  generosity  confirmed 
her  presentiments. 

Raoul  called  on  his  uncle,  and  found  him  radiant. 
“  Everything  is  going  on  swimmingly,  my  smart  nephew,” 
said  the  marquis  ;  “  your  receipts  act  like  a  charm.  Ah, 
you  are  a  partner  worth  having.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  success.  Forty  thousand  francs  in  four  months  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Raoul  carelessly.  “  I  got  about  that  much 
from  her  and  the  pawnbrokers.” 

“  Hang  it !  Then  you  must  have  a  nice  little  sum  laid 
by  ;  for  the  young  lady,  I  presume,  is  a  myth.” 

“That  is  my  business,  uncle.  Remember  our  agree¬ 
ment.  I  can  tell  you  this  much ;  Madame  Fauvel  and 
Madeleine  have  turned  everything  they  can  into  money  ; 
they  have  nothing  left,  and  I  have  had  enough  of  my 
role.” 

“  Your  role  is  ended.  I  forbid  you  to  hereafter  ask  for 
a  single  centime.” 

“  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  The  mine  is  loaded,  nephew,  and  I  am  only  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  it.” 

Louis  de  Clameran  relied  upon  making  his  rival.  Pros¬ 
per  Bertomy,  furnish  him  with  this  ardently  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  loved  Madeleine  too  passionately  to  feel 
aught  save  the  bitterest  hate  towards  the  man  whom  she 
had  freely  chosen,  and  who  still  possessed  her  heart.  De 
Clameran  knew  that  he  could  marry  her  at  once  if  he  chose ; 
but  in  what  way  ?  By  holding  a  sword  of  terror  over  her 
head,  and  forcing  her  to  be  his.  He  became  frenzied  at 
the  idea  of  possessing  her  person,  while  her  heart  and 
soul  would  always  be  with  Prosper.  Thus  he  swore  that, 
before  marrying,  he  would  so  cover  Prosper  with  shame 
and  ignominy  that  no  honest  person  would  speak  to  him. 
He  had  at  first  thought  of  killing  him,  but  he  preferred  to 
disgrace  him.  He  imagined  that  there  would  be  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  ruining  the  unfortunate  young  man,  He  soon  found 
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himself  mistaken.  Though  Prosper  led  a  life  of  reckless 
dissipation,  he  preserved  order  in  his  disorder.  If  in  a 
state  of  miserable  entanglement,  and  obliged  to  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  make-shifts  to  escape  his  creditors,  his  caution 
prevented  the  world  from  knowing  it.  Vainly  did  Raoul, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  tempt  him  to  play  high ; 
every  effort  to  hasten  his  ruin  failed.  When  he  played  he 
.lid  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  lost  or  won  ;  nothing 
iroused  him  from  his  cold  indifference.  His  mistress. 
Nina  Gipsy,  was  extravagant,  but  her  devotion  to  Prosper 
restrained  her  from  going  beyond  certain  limits.  Raoul’s 
great  intimacy  with  Prosper  enabled  him  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  that  he  was  trying  to  drown 
his  disappointment  in  excitement,  but  had  not  given  up 
all  hope. 

“  You  need  not  hope  to  beguile  Prosper  into  committing 
any  serious  piece  of  folly,”  said  Raoul  to  his  uncle;  “his 
head  is  as  cool  as  an  usurer’s.  What  object  he  has  in 
view  I  know  not.  Perhaps  when  he  has  spent  his  last  coin 
he  will  blow  his  brains  out ;  he  certainly  never  will  de¬ 
scend  to  any  dishonorable  act ;  he  will  never  have  recourse 
to  the  money  in  the  banker’s  safe.” 

“  We  must  urge  him  on,”  replied  De  Clameran  ;  “  lead 
him  into  more  extravagances ;  make  Gipsy  call  on  him  for 
costly  finery,  lend  him  plenty  of  money.” 

Raoul  shook  his  head,  as  if  convinced  that  his  efforts 
Would  be  in  vain.  “  You  don’t  know  Prosper,  uncle  :  we 
can’t  galvanize  a  dead  man.  Madeleine  killed  him  the 
day  she  discarded  him.  He  takes  no  interest  in  anything 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

tc  We  can  wait.” 

They  did  wait ;  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Madame 
Fauvel,  Raoul  once  more  became  an  affectionate  and  duti¬ 
ful  son,  as  he  had  been  during  De  Clameran’s  absence. 
From  reckless  extravagance  he  changed  to  great  economy. 
Under  pretext  of  saving  money,  he  remained  at  Vesinet, 
although  it  was  very  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable  there 
in  the  winter.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  expiate  his  sins  in 
solitude.  The  truth  was,  that,  by  remaining  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  insured  his  liberty,  and  escaped  his  mother’s  visits. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Madame  Fauvel,  charmed  with 
the  improvement  in  Raoul,  asked  her  husband  to  give  him 
some  employment  in  the  bank.  M.  Fauvel  was  delighted 
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to  please  his  wife,  and  at  once  offered  Raoul  the  place  of 
corresponding  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  francs 
a  month.  The  appointment  pleased  Raoul ;  but,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  De  Clameran’s  command,  he  refused  it,  saying,  he 
had  no  taste  for  banking.  This  refusal  so  provoked  the 
banker,  that  he  rather  bitterly  reproached  Raoul,  and  told 
him  not  to  expect  him  to  do  anything  to  assist  him  in 
future.  Raoul  seized  tins  pretext  for  ostensibly  ceasing 
his  visits.  When  he  wanted  to  see  his  mother,  he  would 
come  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  he  knew  that  M. 
Fauvel  would  be  from  home ;  and  he  only  came  often 
enough  to  keep  himself  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  household.  This  sudden  lull  after  so  many  storms 
appeared  ominous  to  Madeleine.  She  was  more  certain 
than  ever  that  the  plot  was  now  ripe,  and  would  suddenly 
burst  upon  them,  without  warning.  She  did  not  impart 
her  presentiment  to  her  aunt,  but  prepared  herself  for  the 
worst. 

“  What  can  they  be  doing  ?  ”  Madame  Fauvel  would 
say;  “can  they  have  decided  not  to  persecute  us  any 
more  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  what  can  they  be  doing  ?  ”  Madeleine  would  mur¬ 
mur. 

Louis  and  Raoul  gave  no  signs  of  life,  because,  like  ex 
pert  hunters,  they  were  silently  hiding,  and  watching  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  their  victims. 
Never  losing  sight  of  Prosper  for  a  day,  Raoul  had  ex¬ 
hausted  every  effort  of  his  fertile  mind  to  compromise  his 
honor — to  ensnare  him  into  some  inextricable  entangle¬ 
ment.  But,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  cashier’s  indifference 
offered  little  hope  of  success.  De  Clameran  began  to 
grow  impatient  at  this  delay,  and  had  fully  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  himself,  when  one  night,  about 
three  o’clock,  he  was  aroused  by  Raoul.  He  knew  that 
some  event  of  great  importance  must  have  happened,  to 
make  his  nephew  come  to  him  at  that  hour  of  the 
night. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  anxiously  inquired. 

“Perhaps  nothing;  perhaps  everything.  I  have  just 
left  Prosper.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  had  him.  Madame  Gipsy,  and  three  other  friends  to 
dine  with  me,  After  dinner,  I  made  up  a  game  of  baccarat, 
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but  Prosper  took  no  interest  in  it,  although  he  was  quite 
tipsy.”  ' 

“  You  must  be  drunk  yourself,  to  come  here  waking  me 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  hear  this  idle  gabble,” 
said  Louis,  angrily. 

“  Now,  wait  until  you  hear  the  rest.” 

“  Zounds !  speak  then ! ” 

“  After  the  game  was  over,  we  went  to  supper ;  Prosper 
became  quite  intoxicated,  and  betrayed  the  word  with 
which  he  closes  the  money-safe.” 

At  these  words,  De  Clameran  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 
“  What  was  the  word  ?  ” 

“  His  mistress’s  name.” 

“  Gipsy !  Yes,  that  would  be  five  letters.”  Louis  was 
50  excited  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  slipped  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown,  and  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  room. 
“  Now  we  have  got  him  !”  he  said,  with  vindictive  satis¬ 
faction.  “  There’s  no  chance  of  escape  for  him  now  !  Ah  ! 
the  virtuous  cashier  won’t  touch  the  money  confided  to 
him  ;  so  we  must  touch  it  for  him.  His  disgrace  will  be 
just  as  great  no  matter  who  opens  the  safe.  We  have 
the  word ;  you  know  where  the  key  is  kept.” 

“Yes;  when  M.  Fauvel  goes  out  he  always  leaves  the 
key  in  a  drawer  of  his  secretary,  in  his  bedroom.” 

“  Very  good.  You  will  go  and  get  this  key  from  Madame 
Fauvel.  If  she  does  not  give  it  up  willingly,  use  force , 
then,  when  having  got  the  key,  you  will  open  the  safe,  and 
take  out  every  franc  it  contains.  Ah !  Master  Bertomy, 
you  shall  pay  dear  for  being  loved  by  the  woman  I  love  !  ” 

For  five  minutes,  De  Clameran  indulged  in  such  a  tirade 
of  abuse  against  Prosper,  mingled  with  rhapsodies  of  love 
for  Madeleine,  that  Raoul  thought  him  almost  out  of  his 
mind,  and  tried  to. , calm  him.  “Before  crying  victory,” 
he  said,  “you  had  better  consider  the  drawbacks  and  diffi-. 
culties.  Prosper  might  change  the  word  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes,  he  might ;  but  it  is  not  probable  he  will.  He 
will  forget  what  he  said  while  drunk ;  besides,  we  will  be 
quiet.” 

“  That  is  not  all.  M.  Fauvel  has  given  orders  that  no 
large  sum  shall  be  kept  in  the  safe  over  night ;  before  clos< 
ing  time,  everything  is  sent  to  the  Bank  of  France.” 

“  A  large  sum  will  be  kept  there  the  night  I  choose,” 

“  You  think  so  ?  ” 
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“  I  think  this  :  I  have  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  de¬ 
posited  with  M.  Fauvel ;  and  if  I  desire  the  money  to  be 
paid  over  to  me  early  some  morning,  directly  the  bank  is 
opened,  of  course  the  money  will  be  kept  in  the  safe  the 
previous  night.” 

“  A  splendid  idea  !  ”  cried  Raoul,  admiringly. 

It  was  a  good  idea  ;  and  the  plotters  spent  several  hours 
in  studying  its  strong  and  weak  points.  Raoul  feared  that 
ne  would  never  be  able  to  overcome  Madame  Fauvel’s  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and,  even  if  she  yielded  the  key,  would  she  not 
go  directly  and  confess  everything  to  her  husband,  rather 
than  sacrifice  an  innocent  man  ?  But  Louis  felt  no  un¬ 
easiness  on  this  score.  “  One  sacrifice  necessitates  an¬ 
other,”  he  said  :  “  she  has  made  too  many  to  draw  back  at 
the  last  one.  She  sacrificed  her  adopted  daughter;  there¬ 
fore  she  will  sacrifice  a  young  man,  who  is,  after  all,  a 
comparative  stranger  to  her.” 

“  But  Madeleine  will  never  believe  any  harm  of  Prosper ; 
therefore — ” 

“  You  talk  like  an  idiot,  my  verdant  nephew  !  ” 

Before  the  conversation  had  ended,  the  plan  seemed 
feasible.  The  scoundrels  made  all  their  arrangements, 
and  fixed  the  day  for  committing  the  crime.  They  se¬ 
lected  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  February,  because  Raoul 
knew  that  M.  Fauvel  would  be  dining  out,  and  Madeleine 
was  invited  to  a  party  on  that  evening.  Unless  something 
unforeseen  should  occur,  Raoul  knew  that  he  would  find 
Madame  Fauvel  alone  at  half-past  eight  o’clock.” 

“  I  will  ask  M.  Fauvel  this  very  day,”  said  De  Cla- 
meran,  “  to  have  my  money  ready  for  Tuesday.” 

“  That  is  a  very  short  notice,  uncle,”  objected  Raoul. 
“You  know  there  are  certain  forms  to  be  gone  through, 
and  he  can  claim  a  longer  time  wherein  to  pay  it  over.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  our  banker  is  proud  of  always  being 
prepared  to  pay  any  amount  of  money,  no  matter  how 
large  ;  and  if  I  say  I  am  pressed,  and  would  like  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  on  Tuesday,  he  will  make  a  point  of  having 
it  ready  for  me.  Then,  you  must  ask  Prosper,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  favor  to  you,  to  have  the  money  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  the  bank.” 

Raoul  once  more  examined  the  situation,  to  discover  k 
there  was  not  the  grain  of  sand  which  so  often  becomes  a 
mountain  at  the  iast  moment.  “  Prosper  and  Gipsy  are  te 
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be  with  me  at  Vesinet  this  evening,”  he  said ;  “  but  I  can 
not  ask  him  anything  until  I  know  the  banker’s  answer. 
As  soon  as  you  have  arranged  matters  with  him,  send  me 
word  by  Manuel.” 

“  I  can’t  send  Manuel,  for  an  excellent  reason — he  has 
left  me  ;  but  I  can  send  another  messenger.” 

What  Louis  said  was  true  ;  Manuel  was  gone.  He  had 
insisted  on  keeping  Gaston’s  old  servant  in  his  service, 
because  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  leave  him  at  Oloron, 
where  his  gossiping  might  cause  trouble.  He  soon  became 
annoyed  by  Manuel’s  loyalty,  and  determined  to  rid  him* 
self  of  him ;  so  he  just  gave  him  the  idea  of  ending  his 
days  in  peace  in  his  own  country.  So,  the  evening  before, 
Manuel  had  started  for  Arenys-de-Mar,  a  little  port  of  Cat¬ 
alonia,  his  native  place  ;  and  Louis  was  seeking  another 
servant.  After  breakfasting  together,  Louis  and  Raoul 
separated.  De  Clameran  was  so  elated  by  the  prospect 
of  success  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  great  crime  intervening. 
Raoul  was  calm,  but  resolute.  The  shameful  deed  he  was 
about  to  commit  would  give  him  riches,  and  release  him 
from  a  hateful  servitude.  His  one  thought  was  liberty,  as 
Louis’s  was  Madeleine.  Everything  seemed  to  progress 
finely.  The  banker  did  not  ask  for  the  delay  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to,  but  promised  10  pay  the  money  on  the  day  named. 
Prosper  said  he  would  have  it  ready  early  in  the  morning. 
The  certainty  of  success  made  Louis  almost  wild  with  joy. 
He  counted  the  hours  and  the  minutes. 

“  When  this  affair  is  ended,”  he  said  to  Raoul,  “  I  will 
reform,  and  be  a  model  of  virtue.  No  one  will  dare  hint 
that  I  have  ever  indulged  in  any  sins — great  or  small.” 

But  Raoul  became  more  and  more  sad  as  the  time  ap¬ 
proached.  Reflection  gradually  showed  him  the  blackness 
of  the  contemplated  crime.  Raoul  was  bold  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  gratifications  and  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  he  could  smile  in  the  face  of  his  best  friend,  while 
cheating  him  of  his  last  napoleon  at  cards  ;  and  he  could 
sleep  well  after  stabbing  his  enemy  to  the  heart ;  but  he 
was  young.  He  was  young  in  sin.  Vice  had  not  yet  pen¬ 
etrated  ter  his  marrow-bones — corruption  had  not  yet 
crowded  into  his  soul  enough  to  uproot  and  destroy  every 
generous  sentiment.  It  had  not  been  so  very  long  since 
he  had  cherished  a  few  holy  beliefs.  The  good  intentions  of 
his  boyhood  were  not  quite  obliterated  from  his  sometimes 
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reproachful  memory.  Possessing  the  daring  courage  nat¬ 
ural  to  youth,  he  depised  the  cowardly  part  forced  upon 
him  ;  this  dark  plot — this  slow  agony  of  two  helpless 
women,  filled  him  with  horror  and  disgust.  His  heart  re¬ 
volted  at  the  idea  of  acting  the  part  of  Judas  towards  his 
mother,  to  betray  her  between  two  kisses.  Disgusted  by 
Louis’s  cool  villany,  he  longed  for  some  great  peril  to  be 
braved,  so  as  to  excuse  himself  in  his  own  eyes.  But  no  ; 
he  well  knew  that  he  ran  no  risk,  not  even  that  of  being 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  For  he  was  certain  that,  if 
M.  Fauvel  discovered  everything,  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  hush  up  every  fact  connected  with  the  disgraceful  story. 
Although  he  was  careful  not  to  breathe  it  to  De  Clameran, 
he  felt  a  sincere  affection  for  Madame  Fauvel,  and  was 
touched  by  the  indulgent  fondness  which  she  so  unchang¬ 
ingly  lavished  upon  him.  He  had  been  happy  at  Vesinet ; 
while  his  accomplice,  or  rather  his  master,  was  at  Oloron. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  could 
not  see  the  sense  of  committing  a  crime  when  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it.  He  hated  De  Clameran,  who  abused 
his  power  for  the  sake  of  gratifying" a  selfish  passion  ;  and 
he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  his  plots,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  also  ruining  himself.  His  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  so  firm  in  the  beginning,  was  growing 
weaker  and  weaker  as  the  hours  rolled  on  ;  as  the  crisis 
approached,  his  horror  of  the  deed  increased.  And  yet 
Louis  never  left  him,  but  continually  painted  for  him  a 
dazzling  future,  position,  wealth,  and  freedom.  He  pre¬ 
pared,  and  forced  his  accomplice  to  rehearse,  the  scene 
which  was  to  be  enacted  at  Madame  Fauvel’s,  with  as 
much  coolness  and  precision  as  if  it  were  to  be  performed 
at  a  public  theatre.  Louis  said  that  no  piece  could  be  well 
acted  unless  the  actor  was  interested,  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  role.  But  the  more  urgently  Louis  pressed 
upon  him  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  success — the 
oftener  he  sounded  in  his  ears  the  magic  words  “  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,”  the  more  loudly  did  Raoul’s  con¬ 
science  cry  out  against  the  sinful  deed.  On  the  Monday 
evening,  about  six  o’clock,  Raoul  felt  so  depressed  and 
miserable  that  he  asked  himself  whether,  even  if  he  wished 
if,  he  would  be  able  to  obey. 

“  Are  you  afraid  ?  ”  asked  De  Clameran.  who  had  anx¬ 
iously  watched  these  inward  struggles. 
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“  Yes/’  replied  Raoul,  “  yes ;  I  have  not  your  ferocious 
will,  and  I  am  afraid  !  ” 

“  What,  you,  my  pupil,  my  friend  !  It  is  not  possible. 
Come,  a  little  energy,  one  more  stroke  of  our  oars  and  we 
are  in  port.  You  are  only  nervous  ;  come  to  dinner,  and 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy  will  soon  set  you  right.’, 

They  were  walking  along  the  boulevards.  De  Clameran 
insisted  upon  their  entering  a  restaurant,  and  having  din¬ 
ner  in  a  private  room.  Vainly  did  he  strive,  however,  to 
chase  the  gloom  from  his  companion’s  pale  face.  Raoul 
sat  listening,  with  a  sullen  frown,  to  his  friend’s  jest  about 
u  swallowing  the  bitter  pill  gracefully.”  Urged  by  Louis, 
he  drank  two  bottles  of  wine,  in  hopes  that  intoxication 
would  inspire  him  with  courage  to  do  the  deed.  But  the 
drunkenness  he  sought  came  not ;  the  wine  proved  false ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  bottle  he  found  nothing  but  an¬ 
ger  and  disgust.  The  clock  struck  eight. 

“  The  time  has  come,”  said  Louis  firmly. 

Raoul  turned  livid  ;  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  so  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  on  his  feet.  “  Oh, 
I  cannot  do  it !  ”  he  cried  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  rage. 

De  Clameran’s  eyes  flashed  angrily  at  the  prospect  of  all 
his  plans  being  ruined  at  the  last  moment.  But  he  dared 
not  give  way  to  his  anger,  for  fear  of  exasperating  Raoul, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  quarrel ;  so 
he  violently  pulled  the  bell-rope.  A  waiter  appeared. 
“  A  bottle  of  port,”  he  said,  “  and  a  bottle  of  rum.” 

When  the  waiter  returned  with  the  bottles,  Louis  filled 
a  large  glass  with  the  two  liquors  mixed,  and  handed  it  to 
Raoul.  “  Drink  this  !  ”  he  said. 

Raoul  emptied  the  glass  at  a  draught,  and  a  faint  color 
returned  to  his  pale  cheek.  He  arose,  and  striking  the  ta¬ 
ble  with  his  fist,  cried  fiercely,  “  Come  along  !  ” 

But  before  he  had  walked  thirty  yards,  the  fictitious  en¬ 
ergy  inspired  by  drink  deserted  him.  He  clung  to  De 
Clameran’s  arm,  and  was  almost  dragged  along,  trembling 
like  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. 

“  If  I  can  once  get  him  in  the  house,”  thought  Louis, 
who  had  studied  Raoul  and  understood  him  ;  “  once  inside, 
his  role  will  sustain  him  and  carry  him  through,  and  all 
will  be  well.  The  cowardly  baby  !  I  would  like  to  wring 
his  neck !  ” 

As  they  walked  along  he  said :  “  Now,  don’t  forget  our 
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arrangements,  and  be  careful  how  you  enter  the  house  ; 
everything  depends  upon  that.  Have  you  the  pistol  in 
your  pocket  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  Let  me  alone  !  ” 

It  was  well  that  De  Clameran  accompanied  Raoul ;  for, 
when  he  got  in  sight  of  the  door  his  courage  gave  way, 
and  he  longed  to  retreat.  “  A  poor,  helpless  woman  !  ” 
he  groaned,  “  and  an  honest  man  who  pressed  my  hand  in 
friendship  yesterday,  to  be  cowardly  ruined,  betrayed  by 
me  !  Ah,  it  is  too  base,  too  cowardly  !  ” 

“  Come,”  said  De  Clameran  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  “  I 
thought  you  had  more  nerve.  When  a  fellow  has  no  more 
pluck  than  that,  he  should  remain  honest  !  ” 

Raoul  overcame  his  weakness,  and,  silencing  the  clam¬ 
ors  of  his  conscience,  hurried  to  the  house  and  pulled 
the  bell.  “  Is  Madame  Fauvel  at  home  ?  ”  he  inquired  of 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

“  Madame  is  alone  in  the  little  drawing-room,”  was  the 
reply. 

And  Raoul  went  up  stairs. 


XX. 

De  Clameran’s  injunction  to  Raoul  was  :  “  Be  very 
cautious  how  you  enter  the  room  ;  your  appearance  must 
tell  everything,  and  thus  avoid  impossible  explanations.” 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  The  instant  that 
Raoul  entered  the  room,  the  sight  of  his  pale,  haggard  face 
and  wild  eyes  made  Madame  Fauvel  exclaim :  “  Raoul ! 
What  misfortune  has  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

The  sound  of  her  tender,  affectionate  voice  acted  like 
an  electric  shock  upon  the  young  bandit.  He  shook  like 
a  leaf.  But  at  the  same  time  his  mind  seemed  to  change. 
Louis  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  his  companion’s 
character.  Raoul  was  on  the  stage,  his  part  was  to  be 
played ;  his  assurance  returned  to  him  ;  his  cheating,  ly¬ 
ing  nature  assumed  the  ascendant.  “  This  misfortune  is 
the  last  I  shall  ever  suffer,  mother  !  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  rushed  towards  him,  and,  seizing  his 
hand,  gazed  searchingly  into  his  eyes, '  as  if  to  read  his 
very  soul.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Raoul,  my  dear  son,  do 
dell  me  what  troubles  you.” 
to 


He  gently  pushed  her  from  him.  “  The  matter  is,  my 
mother,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  heart-broken  despair,  “  that 
I  am  unworthy  of  you,  unworthy  of  my  noble  father  !  ” 

She  shook  her  head  as  though  to  protest. 

“  Alas  !  ”  he  said,  “  I  know  and  judge  myself.  No  one 
can  reproach  me  for  my  infamous  conduct  more  bitterly 
than  does  my  own  conscience.  I  am  not  naturally  wicked, 
but  only  a  miserable  fool.  At  times  I  am  like  an  insane 
man,  and  am  not  responsible  for  my  actions.  Ah,  my 
dear  mother,  I  would  not  be  what  I  am,  if  you  had  watched 
over  my  childhood.  But  brought  up  among  strangers, 
with  no  guide  but  my  own  evil  passions,  nothing  to  re¬ 
strain  me,  no  one  to  advise  me,  no  one  to  love  me,  owning 
nothing,  not  even  my  stolen  name,  I  am  cursed  with  van¬ 
ity  and  unbounded  ambition.  Poor,  with  no  one  to  assist 
me  but  you,  I  have  the  tastes  and  vices  of  a  millionaire’s 
son.  Alas !  when  I  found  you,  the  evil  was  done.  Your 
affection,  your  maternal  love,  the  only  true  happiness  of 
my  life,  could  not  save  me.  I,  who  had  suffered  so  much, 
endured  so  many  privations,  even  the  pangs  of  hunger,  be¬ 
came  spoiled  by  this  new  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure  which 
you  opened  before  me.  I  rushed  headlong  into  extrava¬ 
gance,  as  a  drunkard  long  deprived  of  drink  seizes  and 
drains  to  the  dregs  the  first  bottle  in  his  reach.” 

Madame  Fauvel  listened,  silent  and  terrified,  to  these 
words  of  despair  and  remorse,  which  Raoul  uttered  with 
remarkable  vehemence.  She  dared  not  interrupt  him,  but 
felt  certain  some  dreadful  piece  of  news  was  coming. 
Raoul  continued  in  a  sad,  hopeless  tone  :  “Yes;  I  have 
been  a  weak  fool.  Happiness  was  within  my  reach,  and 
I  had  not  the  sense  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  grasp  it. 
I  rejected  a  delicious  reality  to  eagerly  pursue  a  vain  phan¬ 
tom.  I,  who  ought  to  have  spent  my  life  at  your  feet, 
and  daily  striven  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  lavish 
kindness,  have  made  you  unhappy,  destroyed  your  peace 
of  mind,  and,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  I  have  been  a 
curse  ever  since  the  first  fatal  day  you  welcomed  me  .c 
your  kind  heart.  Ah,  unfeeling  brute  that  I  was,  to  squan¬ 
der  upon  creatures  whom  I  despised,  a  fortune,  of  which 
each  gold  piece  must  have  cost  you  a  tear  !  Too  late,  too 
late  !  I  find  that  with  you  was  happiness.” 

He  stopped,  as  ic  overcome  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
evil  deeds,  and  seemed  about  to  burst  into  tears. 
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“It  is  never  too  late  to  repent,  my  son,*  murmured 
Madame  Fauvel  in  comforting  tones. 

“  Ah,  if  I  only  could  !  ”  cried  Raoul  ;  “  but  no,  it  is  too 
late!  Besides,  can  I  tell  how  long  my  good  resolutions 
will  last  ?  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  condemned 
myself  pitilessly.  Stinging  remorse  for  each  new  fault 
made  me  swear  to  lead  a  better  life,  to  sin  no  more.  What 
was  the  result  of  these  periodical  repentances  ?  At  the 
first  temptation  I  forgot  my  remorse  and  good  resolutions. 
I  am  weak  and  mean-spirited,  and  you  are  not  firm  enough 
to  govern  my  vacillating  nature.  While  my  intentions  are 
good,  my  actions  are  villanous.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween  my  extravagant  desires,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them,  is  too  great  for  me  to  endure  any  longer.  Who 
knows  to  what  fearful  lengths  my  unfortunate  disposition 
may  lead  me  ?  However,  I  shall  know  how  to  do  myself 
justice  !  ”  he  finally  said  with  a  reckless  laugh. 

Madame  Fauvel  was  too  cruelly  agitated  to  follow  Raoul’s 
skilful  transitions.  “  Speak  !  ”  she  cried,  “  explain  your¬ 
self  ;  am  I  not  your  mother  ?  Tell  me  the  truth ;  I  am 
ready  to  hear  the  worst.” 

He  appeared  to  hesitate,  as  if  afraid  to  crush  his  moth¬ 
er’s  heart  by  the  terrible  blow  he  was  about  to  inflict. 
Then  in  a  voice  of  gloomy  despair  he  replied :  “I  am 
ruined  !” 

“  Ruined!” 

“Yes,  ruined;  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  expect  or 
hope  for.  I  am  dishonored,  and  all  through  my  own 
fault ;  no  one  is  to  blame  but  myself.” 

“  Raoul !  ” 

“  It  is  the  sad  truth,  my  poor  mother ;  but  fear  nothing. 
I  shall  not  trail  in  the  dust  the  name  which  you  bestowed 
upon  me.  I  will  at  least  have  the  courage  not  to  survive 
my  dishonor.  Come,  mother,  don’t  pity  me,  or  distress 
yourself ;  I  am  one  of  those  miserable  beings  fated  to  find 
no  peace  save  in  the  arms  of  death.  I  came  into  the  world 
with  misfortune  stamped  upon  my  brow.  Was  not  my 
birth  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  you  ?  Did  not  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  my  existence  haunt  you  day  and  night,  filling  your 
soul  with  remorse  ?  And  now,  when  I  am  restored  to  you 
after  many  years’  separation,  do  I  not  prove  to  be  a  bitter 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  ?  ” 

“  Ungrateful  boy  !  Have  I  ever  reproached  you  ?  ” 
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t&  Never  !  Your  poor  Raoul  will  die  blessing  you,  and 
with  your  beloved  name  upon  his  lips.” 

“  Die  ?  You  die,  my  son  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be,  my  dear  mother ;  honor  compels  it.  I 
am  condemned  by  judges  from  whose  decision  no  appeal 
can  be  taken — my  conscience  and  my  will.” 

An  hour  ago,  Madame  Fauvel  would  have  sworn  that 
Raoul  had  made  her  suffer  all  the  torments  that  a  woman 
could  endure  ;  but  now  she  felt  that  all  her  former  troubles 
were  nothing  compared  with  her  present  agony.  “  What, 
then,  have  you  been  doing,  Raoul  ?  ”  she  gasped. 

“  Money  was  entrusted  to  me  ;  I  gambled,  and  lost  it.” 

“  Was  it  a  very  large  sum  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  more  than  you  can  replace.  My  poor  mother, 
have  I  not  taken  everything  from  you  ?  Have  you  not 
given  me  your  last  jewel  ?” 

“But  M.  de  Clameran  is  rich.  He  placed  his  fortune 
at  my  disposal.  I  will  order  the  carriage,  and  go  to  him.” 

“  But  M.  de  Clameran  is  away,  and  the  money  must  be 
paid  this  evening,  or  I  am  lost.  Alas  !  I  have  thought  it 
all  over  and,  although  it  is  hard  to  die  so  young,  still  fate 
wills  it  so.”  He  pulled  the  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and, 
with  a  forced  smile,  added  :  “  This  will  settle  everything.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  too  upset  and  frightened  to  reflect 
upon  the  horror  of  Raoul’s  behavior  :  and  that  these  wild 
threats  were  a  last  expedient.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  care¬ 
less  of  the  future,  her  every  thought  concentrated  upon 
the  present,  she  comprehended  but  one  fact :  that  her  son 
was  about  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  she  was  powerless 
to  prevent  the  fearful  deed.  “  Oh,  wait  a  little  while,  my 
son  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Andre  will  soon  return  home,  and  I 
will  ask  him  to  give  me — How  much  did  you  lose  ?  ” 

“Thirty  thousand  francs.” 

“  You  shall  have  them  to-morrow.” 

“  But  I  must  have  the  money  to-night.” 

Madame  Fauvel  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  “  Oh ! 
why  did  you  not  come  to  me  sooner,  my  son  ?  Why  did 
you  not  have  confidence  enough  in  me  to  come  at  once  for 
help  ?  This  evening  there  is  no  one  in  the  cashier’s  office 
to  open  the  safe,  otherwise — ” 

“  The  safe  !  ”  cried  Raoul,  “  but  you  know  where  the 
key  is  kept  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  in  the  next  room.” 
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“  Well !  ”  be  exclaimed,  with  a  bold  look  that  caused 
Madame  Fauvel  to  lower  her  eyes,  and  keep  silent.  “  Give 
me  the  key,  mother,”  he  said  in  a  tone  of  entreaty. 

“O  Raoul,  Raoul  !  ” 

“  It  is  my  life  I  am  asking  of  you.” 

These  words  decided  her  ;  she  snatched  up  a  candle, 
rushed  into  her  bedroom,  opened  the  secretary,  and  took 
out  M.  Fauvel’s  key.  But,  when  about  to  hand  it  to 
Raoul,  her  reason  returned  to  her.  “  No,”  she  stammered, 
“  no,  it  is  impossible.” 

He  did  not  insist,  and  seemed  about  to  leave  the  room. 
“  True,”  said  he  ;  “then,  mother,  a  last  kiss.” 

“What  could  you  do  with  the  key,  Raoul  ?”  ,  asked 
Madame  Fauvel,  stopping  him.  “You  do  not  know  the 
secret  word.” 

“  No  ;  but  I  can  try  to  open  it.” 

“You  know  that  money  is  never  kept  in  the  safe  over 
night.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  can  make  the  attempt.  If  I  open  the 
safe  and  find  money  in  it,  it  will  be  a  miracle,  showing  that 
Heaven  has  pitied  my  misfortunes.” 

“  And,  if  you  are  not  successful,  will  you  promise  me  to 
wait  until  to-morrow  ?  ”  „ 

“  I  swear  it,  by  my  father’s  memory.” 

“  Then  take  the  key,  and  follow  me.” 

Pale  and  trembling,  Raoul  and  Madame  Fauvel  passed 
through  the  banker’s  study,  and  down  the  narrow  staircase 
leading  to  the  offices  and  cashier’s  room  below.  Raoul 
walked  in  front,  holding  the  light,  and  the  key  of  the  safe. 
Madame  Fauvel  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  open  the  safe,  as  the  key  was  useless  with¬ 
out  the  secret  word,  and  of  course  Raoul  could  not  know 
what  that  was.  Even  granting  that  some  chance  had  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  to  him,  he  would  find  but  little  in  the 
safe,  since  everything  was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  only  anxiety  she  felt  was,  how  Raoul  would  bear  the 
disappointment,  how  she  could  calm  his  despair.  She 
thought  that  she  would  gain  time  by  letting  Raoul  make 
the  attempt ;  and  then,  when  he  found  he  could  not  open 
the  safe,  he  would  keep  his  promise,  and  wait  until  the 
next  day.  “  When  he  sees  there  is  no  chance  of  success,” 
she  thought,  “  he  will  wait  as  he  promised ;  2nd  then  to¬ 
morrow — to-morrow — ” 
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What  she  would  do  on  the  morrow  she  knew  not,  she 
did  not  even  ask  herself.  But  in  extreme  situations  the  least 
delay  inspires  hope,  as  if  a  short  respite  meant  sure  sah 
vation.  The  condemned  man,  at  the  last  moment,  begs 
for  a  reprieve  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  few  seconds.  Raoul 
was  about  to  kill  himself ;  his  mother  prayed  to  God  to 
grant  her  one  night ;  as  if  in  this  short  space  of  time  some 
unexpected  relief  would  come  to  end  her  misery.  They 
reached  Prosper’s  office,  and  Raoul  placed  the  lamp  on  a 
high  stool  so  that  it  lighted  the  whole  room.  He  had 
then  recovered  all  his  coolness,  or  rather  that  mechanical 
precision  of  movement,  almost  independent  of  will,  which 
men  accustomed  to  peril  always  find  ready  in  time  of  need. 
Rapidly,  with  the  dexterity  of  experience,  he  slipped  the 
buttons  on  the  five  letters  composing  the  name  of 
G,  i,  p,  s,  y.  His  features  during  this  short  operation,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  intense  anxiety.  He  was  fearful  that 
the  awful  energy  he  had  shown  might  after  all  be  of  no 
use  ;  perhaps  the  safe  would  remain  closed,  perhaps  the 
money  would  not  be  there.  Prosper  might  have  changed 
the  word,  or  neglected  to  have  the  money  in  the  safe. 
Madame  Fauvel  saw  these  visible  apprehensions  with 
alarm.  She  read  in  his  eyes  that  wild  hope  of  a  man  who, 
passionately  desiring  an  object,  ends  by  persuading  him¬ 
self  that  his  own  will  suffices  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
Having  often  been  present  when  Prosper  was  preparing  to 
leave  his  office,  Raoul  had  fifty  times  seen  him  move  the  but¬ 
tons,  and  lock  the  safe,  just  before  the  bank  closed.  Indeed, 
having  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  an  eye  to  the  future, 
he  had  even  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  inserted  the  key  softly,  and  turned  it  round 
once,  pushed  it  farther  in,  and  turned  it  a  second  time  ;  then 
thrust  it  right  in  with  a  jerk,  and  turned  it  again.  His 
heart  beat  so  loudly  that  Madame  Fauvel  could  hear  its 
throbs.  The  word  had  not  been  changed  ;  the  safe  opened. 
Raoul  and  his  mother  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry — she 
of  terror,  he  of  triumph. 

“  Shut  it  again  !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  Fauvel,  frightened 
at  the  incomprehensible  result  of  Raoul’s  attempt ;  “  leave 
it  alone,  come  away.” 

And,  half  frenzied,  she  clung  to  his  arm,  and  pulled  him 
away  so  abruptly,  that  the  key  was  dragged  from  the  lock, 
and,  slipping  along  the  glossy  varnish  of  the  safe-dooij 
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made  a  deep,  long  scratch.  But  at  a  glance  the  young 
man  had  perceived  three  rolls  of  bank  notes  on  an  upper 
shelf.  He  snatched  them  up  with  his  left  hand,  and 
slipped  them  inside  his  vest.  Exhausted  by  the  effort  she 
had  made,  Madame  Fauvel  dropped  his  arm,  and,  almost 
fainting  with  emotion,  leant  against  the  back  of  a  chair. 

“  Have  mercy,  Raoul  !  ”  she  moaned.  “  I  implore  you  to 
put  back  that  money,  and  I  solemnly  swear  I  will  give  you 
twice  as  much  to-morrow.  O  my  son,  have  pity  upon  your 
unhappy  mother !  ” 

He  paid  no  attention  to  these  words  of  entreaty,  but 
carefully  examined  the  scratch  on  the  safe.  This  trace  of 
the  robbery  was  very  visible,  and  alarmed  him. 

“  At  least  you  will  not  take  all/’  said  Madame  Fauvel ; 
“just  keep  enough  to  save  yourself,  and  put  back  the 
rest.” 

“  What  good  would  that  do  ?  What  I  take  will  be 
missed  just  the  same.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  not  at  all.  I  can  account  to  Andrd  ;  I  will 
tell  him  I  had  a  pressing  need  for  some  money,  and  opened 
the  safe  to  get  it.” 

In  the  mean  time  Raoul  had  carefully  closed  the  safe. 
“  Come,  mother,  let  us  go  back  to  the  sitting-room.  A 
servant  might  go  there  to  look  for  you,  and  be  astonished 
at  our  absence.” 

Raoul’s  cruel  indifference  and  cold  calculations  at  such 
a  moment  filled  Madame  Fauvel  with  indignation.  She 
thought  that  she  had  still  some  influence  over  her  son — 
that  her  prayers  and  tears  would  have  some  effect  upon 
his  hard  heart.  “  Let  them  be  astonished,”  she  cried  ; 
“  let  them  come  here  and  find  us.  Then  there  will  be  an 
end  to  all  this.  Andre  will  drive  me  from  his  house  like  a 
worthless  creature,  but  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  innocent. 
Prosper  will  be  accused  of  this  to-morrow.  De  Clameran 
has  taken  from  him  the  woman  he  loved,  and  nov/you  would 
deprive  him  of  his  honor  !  I  will  not  allow  it.” 

She  spoke  so  loud  and  angrily  that  Raoul  was  alarmed. 
He  knew  that  one  of  the  office-men  passed  the  night  in  a 
room  close  by,  and  although  it  was  still  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  might  already  be  in  bed,  and  listening  to  them. 

“  Come  up  stairs,”  he  said,  seizing  Madame  Fauvel’s 
arm. 

But  she  clung  to  a  table,  and  refused  to  move  a  step, 
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“  I  have  been  cowardly  enough  to  sacrifice  Madeleine/ 
she  said,  “  but  I  will  not  ruin  Prosper.” 

Raoul  had  an  argument  in  reserve  which  he  knew  would 
make  Madame  Fauvel  submit  to  his  will.  “  Now,  really,” 
he  said,  \\  ith  a  cynical  laugh,  “  do  you  pretend  that  you  do 
not  know  Prosper  and  I  arranged  this  little  affair  together, 
and  that  he  is  waiting  to  share  the  booty  ?  ” 

“  It  is  impossible  !  ” 

“  What !  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  chance  alone  told 
me  the  word,  and  placed  the  money  in  the  safe  ?  ” 

“  Prosper  is  honest.” 

“  Of  course  he  is,  and  so  am  I  too.  The  only  thing  is, 
that  we  both  need  money.” 

“You  lie.” 

“  No,  dear  mother.  Madeleine  dismissed  Prosper,  and 
the  poor  fellow  has'  to  console  himself  for  her  cruelty  , 
and  this  sort  of  consolation  is  expensive.” 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  gently  but  firmly  led  Madame 
Fauvel  towards  the  staircase.  -  She  mechanically  suffered 
him  to  do  so,  more  bewildered  by  what  she  had  just  heard, 
than  she  was  at  the  opening  of  the  safe-door.  “  What !  ” 
she  gasped  ;  “  can  Prosper  be  a  thief  ?  ”  She  began  to 
think  herself  the  victim  of  a  terrible  nightmare,  and  that, 
when  she  awoke,  her  mind  would  be  relieved  of  this  in¬ 
tolerable  torture.  She  helplessly  clung  to  Raoul's  arm 
as  he  assisted  her  up  the  little  narrow  staircase. 

“  You  must  put  the  key  back  in  the  secretary,”  said 
Raoul,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  bedroom  again. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  so  he  went  and  put 
h  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  seen  her  take  it.  He 
then  led,  or  rather  carried,  Madame  Fauvel,  into  the  little 
sitting-room,  and  placed  her  in  an  easy-chair.  The  set  ex¬ 
pressionless  look  of  the  wretched  woman’s  eyes,  and  her 
dazed  manner,  frightened  Raoul,  who  thought  that  she 
was  going  out  of  her  mind. 

“  Come,  cheer  up,  my  dear  mother,”  he  said,  in  coax¬ 
ing  tones,  as  he  rubbed  her  icy  cold  hands  ;  “  you  have 
just  saved  my  life,  and  have  at  the  same  time  rendered  an 
immense  service  to  Prosper.  Don’t  be  alarmed  ;  every 
thing  will  come  out  right  in  the  end.  Prosper  will  be  ac¬ 
cused — perhaps  arrested  ;  he  expects  that,  and  is  prepared 
for  it  ;  he  will  deny  his  culpability ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
proof  against  him,  he  will  soon  be  set  at  liberty-” 
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But  these  falsehoods  were  wasted  on  Madame  Fauvel, 
who  was  incapable  of  understanding  anything  said  to  her. 
“  Raoul,”  she  moaned,  “  Raoul,  my  son,  you  have  killed 
me.” 

Her  gentle  voice,  kind  even  its  despairing  accents, 
touched  the  very  bottom  of  Raoul’s  perverted  heart,  and 
once  more  his  soul  was  so  wrung  by  remorse,  that  he  felt 
inclined  to  put  back  the  stolen  money.  The  thought  of 
De  Clameran  restrained  him.  Finding  that  Madame  Fau¬ 
vel  still  sat  motionless  and  death-like  in  her  chair,  and 
fearing  that  M.  Fauvel  or  Madeleine  might  enter  at  any 
moment,  and  demand  an  explanation,  he  hastily  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  his  mother’s  brow,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 
At  the  restaurant,  in  the  room  where  they  had  dined,  De 
Clameran,  tortured  by  anxiety,  awaited  his  accomplice. 
He  wondered  if,  at  the  last  moment,  when  he  was  not  near 
to  sustain  him,  Raoul  would  prove  a  coward  and  retreat. 
The  merest  accident,  too,  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  most 
skilful  combinations.  When  F.aoul  returned  he  jumped  to 
his  feet,  ghastly  pale,  and  with  difficulty  gasped  out : 
“Well?” 

“  It  is  done,  uncle,  thanks  to  you  ;  and  I  am  now  the 
greatest  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  He  unbuttoned 
his  vest,  and,  pulling  cut  the  four  bundles  of  bank-notes, 
angrily  dashed  them  upon  the  table,  adding,  in  a  tone  of 
hate  and  contempt :  “  Now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.  This 
is  the  price  of  the  happiness,  honor,  and  perhaps  the  life, 
of  three  persons.” 

De  Clameran  paid  no  attention  to  these  angry  words. 
With  feverish  eagerness  he  seized  the  notes,  and  held  them 
in  his  hand  as  if  to  convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  suc¬ 
cess.  “  Now  Madeleine  is  mine,”  he  cried,  excitedly. 

Raoul  said  nothing.  This  exhibition  of  joy,  after  the 
scene  in  which  he  had  just  been  an  actor,  disgusted  and 
humiliated  him.  Louis  misinterpreted  his  silence,  and 
asked,  gayly  :  “  Did  you  have  much  difficulty  ?  ” 

“  I  forbid  you  ever  to  allude  to  this  evening’s  work,” 
cried  Raoul,  fiercely.  “  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  wish  to  for¬ 
get  it.” 

De  Clameran  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this  outburst  of 
anger,  and  said,  in  a  bantering  tone  :  “  Just  as  you  please, 
my  handsome  nephew ;  forget  it  if  you  like.  I  rather  think, 
though,  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  these  three  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  francs,  as  a  slight  memento.  Take 
them — they  are  yours.” 

This  generosity  seemed  neither  to  surprise  nor  satisfy 
Raoul.  “According  to  our  agreement,”  he  said,  sullenly, 
“  I  was  to  have  much  more  than  this.” 

“  Of  course  ;  this  is  only  on  account.” 

“  And  when  am  I  to  have  the  rest,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“The  day  I  marry  Madeleine,  and  not  before,  my  boy. 
You  are  too  valuable  an  assistant  to  lose  at  present ;  and 
you  know  that,  though  I  don’t  distrust  you,  I  am  not  alto¬ 
gether  sure  of  your  sincere  affection  for  me.” 

Raoul  reflected  that  to  commit  a  crime,  and  not  profit 
by  it,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  He  had  returned 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  off  all  connection  with  De 
Clameran  ;  but  he  now  determined  that  he  would  not  aban¬ 
don  his  accomplice  until  there  was  nothing  more  to  get 
out  of  him.  “Very  well,”  he  said,  “  I  accept  this  on  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  remember,  I  will  never  do  another  piece  of 
work  like  this  of  to-night.” 

De  Clameran  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  replied  :  “  That 
is  sensible ;  now  that  you  are  rich,  you  can  afford  to  be 
honest.  Set  your  conscience  at  rest,  for  I  promise  you  I 
will  require  nothing  more  of  you  save  a  few  trifling  ser¬ 
vices.  You  can  retire  behind  the  scenes  now,  while  I 
appear  upon  the  stage.” 


XXI. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  Raoul’s  departure,  Madame 
Fauvel  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor  bordering  upon  un¬ 
consciousness.  Gradually,  however,  she  recovered  he* 
senses  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  horrors  of  her  pres¬ 
ent  situation  ;  and,  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  that  of  sut- 
fering  returned.  The  dreadful  scene  in  which  she  had  ta- 
tken  part  was  still  before  her  affrighted  vision  ;  all  the  at- 
fending  circumstances,  unnoticed  at  the  time,  now  struck  he* 
forcibly.  She  saw  that  she  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  shame¬ 
ful  conspiracy ;  that  Raoul  had  tortured  her  with  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelty,  had  taken  advantage  of  her  tenderness, 
and  played  with  her  sufferings.  But  had  Prosper  anything 
to  do  with  the  robbery  ?  This  Madame  Fauvel  had  no 
way  of  finding  out.  Ah,  Raoul  knew  how  the  blow  would 
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strike  when  he  accused  his  friend.  He  knew  that  she 
would  end  by  believing  in  the  cashier’s  complicity.  Know¬ 
ing  that  Madeleine’s  lover  was  leading  a  life  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  dissipation,  she  thought  it  very  likely  he  had, 
from  sheer  desperation,  resorted  to  this  bold  step  to  pay 
his  debts  ;  her  blind  affection,  moreover,  made  her  anxious 
to  attribute  the  first  idea  of  crime  to  any  one,  rather  than 
to  her  son.  She  had  heard  that  Prosper  was  supporting 
one  of  those  worthless  creatures  whose  extravagance  im¬ 
poverishes  men,  and  whose  evil  influence  perverts  their 
natures.  When  a  young  man  is  thus  degraded,  will  he 
stop  at  any  sin  or  crime?  Alas  !  Madame  Fauvel  knew, 
from  her  own  sad  experience,  to  what  depths  even  one 
fault  can  lead.  Although  she  believed  Prosper  guilty,  she 
did  not  blame  him,  but  considered  herself  responsible  for 
his  sins.  Was  she  not  the  cause  that  he  no  longer  fre¬ 
quented  the  home  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  as  his  own  ? 
Had  she  not  destroyed  his  hopes  of  happiness,  and  driven 
him  to  a  life  of  dissipation,  wherein  perhaps  he  sought  for¬ 
getfulness  ?  She  was  undecided  whether  to  confide  in 
Madeleine,  or  bury  the  secret  in  her  own  breast.  Fatally 
inspired,  she  decided  to  keep  silent. 

When  the  young  girl  returned  home  at  eleven  o’clock, 
Madame  Fauvel  not  only  was  silent  as  to  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  but  even  succeeded  in  so  concealing  all  traces  of 
her  agitation,  that  she  escaped  any  questions  from  her 
niece.  Her  calmness  never  left  her  when  M.  Fauvel  and 
Lucien  returned,  although  she  was  in  terror  lest  her  hus¬ 
band  should  go  down  to  the  cashier’s  room  to  examine  the 
books.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  open  the  safe  at  night, 
but  he  sometimes  did  so.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the 
banker,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  began  to  speak 
of  Prosper,  saying  how  distressing  it  was  that  so  interest¬ 
ing  a  young  man  should  be  thus  throwing  himself  away, 
and  wondering  what  could  have  happened  to  make  him 
suddenly  cease  his  visits  at  the  house,  and  report  to  bad 
company.  If  M.  Fauvel  had  looked  at  the  faces  of  his 
wife  and  niece  while  he  harshly  blamed  the  cashier,  he 
would  have  been  puzzled  at  their  strange  expressions. 
All  night  long,  Madame  Fauvel  suffered  the  most  intolerable 
agony. 

“In  six  hours,”  she  would  say  to  herse’i,  “in  three 
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hours,  in  one  hour,  all  will  be  discovered  ;  and  then  what 
will  happen  ?  ” 

When  daybreak  came,  she  heard  the  servants  moving 
about  the  house.  Then  the  offices  were  opened,  and  the 
noise  made  by  the  arriving  clerks  reached  her.  She  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  up,  but  felt  so  ill  and  weak  that  she  sank 
back  upon  her  pillow  ;  and  lying  there,  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  bathed  in  cold  perspiration,  she  awaited  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  robbery.  She  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
bed,  straining  her  ear  to  catch  the  least  sound,  when  Mad¬ 
eleine,  who  had  shortly  before  left  her,  rushed  back  into 
the  room.  The  poor  girl’s  white  face  and  wild  eyes  told 
Madame  Fauvel  that  the  crime  was  discovered. 

“  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  aunt  ?  ”  cried  Mad¬ 
eleine,  in  a  shrill,  horrified  tone.  “  Prosper  is  accused  of 
robbery,  and  the  commissary  of  police  has  come  to  take 
him  to  prison  !  ” 

A  groan  was  Madame  Fauvel’s  only  answer. 

“  Raoul  or  the  marquis  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,,,  con¬ 
tinued  Madeleine,  excitedly. 

“  How  can  they  be  concerned  in  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  yet ;  but  I  only  know  that  Prosper  is  inno¬ 
cent.  I  have  just  seen  him,  spoken  to  him.  He  would 
never  have  looked  me  in  the  face  had  he  been  guilty.” 

Madame  Fauvel  opened  her  lips  to  confess  all :  fear 
kept  her  silent. 

“  What  can  these  wretches  want  ?  ”  asked  Madeleine, 
“  what  new  sacrifice  do  they  demand  ?  Dishonor  Pros¬ 
per  !  They  had  far  better  have  killed  him — I  would  have 
said  nothing.” 

M.  Fauvel’s  entrance  into  the  room  interrupted  Made¬ 
leine.  The  banker  was  so  enraged  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak.  ‘  The  worthless  scoundrel  !  ”  he  cried  :  “  to  think 
of  his  daring  to  accuse  me !  to  insinuate  that  I  robbed 
my  own  safe  !  And  that  Marquis  de  Clameran,  who  seems 
to  doubt  my  integrity.”  Then,  without  noticing  the 
effect  of  his  words  upon  the  two  women,  he  proceeded 
to  relate  all  that  had  occurred.  “  I  was  afraid  of  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  last  night,”  he  said  in  conclusion  ;  “  this 
is  the  result  of  leading  such  a  life  as  his  has  been  lately.” 

Throughout  the  day  Madeleine’s  devotion  to  her  aunt 
was  severely  tried.  The  generous  girl  saw  disgrace  heaped 
upon  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  perfect  faith  in  hi$  in* 
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nocence  ,  she  felt  sure  she  knew  who  had  laid  the  trap  to 
ruin  him,  and  yet  she  did  not  say  a  word  in  his  defence. 
Fearing  that  Madeleine  would  suspect  her  of  complicity  in 
the  theft,  if  she  remained  in  bed  and  betrayed  so  much 
agitation,  Madame  Fauvel  rose  and  dressed  for  breakfast. 
It  was  a  dreary  meal.  No  one  tasted  a  morsel.  The  ser¬ 
vants  moved  about  on  tiptoe,  as  silently  as  if  a  death  had 
occurred  in  the  family. 

About  two  o'clock  a  servant  came  to  M.  Fauvel’s  study, 
and  said  that  the  Marquis  de  Clameran  desired  to  see  him. 
“  What !  ”  cried  the  banker,  “  does  he  dare — ”  Then, 
after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  added  :  “  Ask  him  to  walk 
up.” 

The  very  name  of  De  Clameran  sufficed  to  arouse  all 
M.  Fauvel 's  slumbering  wrath.  The  victim  of  a  robbery, 
finding  his  safe  empty  at  the  moment  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  heavy  payment,  he  had  been  constrained 
to  curb  his  anger  and  resentment ;  but  now  he  determined 
to  have  his  revenge  upon  his  insolent  visitor.  But  the 
marquis  declined  to  come  up  stairs.  The  messenger  re¬ 
turned  with  the  answer  that  the  gentleman  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  reason  for  seeing  M.  Fauvel  in  the  office  below,  where 
the  clerks  were. 

“  What  does  this  fresh  impertinence  mean  ?  ”  cried  the 
banker,  as  he  angrily  jumped  up  and  hastened  down  stairs. 

M.  de  Clameran  was  standing  the  middle  of  the  office 
adjoining  the  cashier’s  room ;  M.  Fauvel  walked  up  to 
him,  and  roughly  said  :  “  What  do  you  want  now,  sir  ? 
You  have  been  paid  your  money,  and  I  have  your  receipt.” 

To  the  surprise  of  all  the  clerks,  and  the  banker  himself, 
the  marquis  seemed  not  in  the  least  offended  at  this  rude 
greeting,  but  answered  in  a  deferential  though  not  at  all 
humble  manner:  “You  are  hard  upon  me,  sir,  but  I  de¬ 
serve  it,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.  A  gentleman  always 
acknowledges  when  he  is  in  the  wrong  :  in  this  instance  I 
am  the  offender ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  past  will 
permit  me  to  say  so  without  being  accused  of  coward¬ 
ice  or  lack  of  self-respect.  If  I  desired  to  see  you  here 
instead  of  in  your  study,  it  was  because,  having  been  rude 
to  you  in  the  presence  of  your  clerks,  I  wished  them  to  be 
witnesses  of  my  apology  for  the  same.” 

De  Clameran’s  speech  was  so  different  from  his  usual 
everbearing,  haughty  conduct,  that  the  surprised  banker 
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could  only  stammer  :  “  I  must  say  that  I  was  hurt  by  you! 
doubts,  your  insinuations — ” 

“  This  morning,”  continued  the  marquis,  “ 1  was  irrita¬ 
ted,  and  thoughtlessly  gave  way  to  my  temper.  Although 
I  am  gray-headed,  my  disposition  is  as  excitable  as  that  of 
a  fiery  young  man  of  twenty.  My  words,  believe  me,  did 
not  represent  my  real  thoughts,  and  I  regret  them  deeply.” 

M.  Fauvel  being  himself  a  kind-hearted  though  quick¬ 
tempered  man,  could  understand  De  Clameran ’s  feelings  ; 
and,  knowing  that  his  own  high  reputation  for  scrupulous 
l  onesty  could  not  be  affected  by  any  hasty  language,  he  at 
once  calmed  down  before  so  frank  an  apology.  Holding 
out  his  hand  to  De  Clameran,  he  said  :  “  Let  us  forget 
what  happened,  sir.” 

They  conversed  in  a  friendly  manner  for  some  minutes  ; 
and  De  Clameran,  after  explaining  why  he  had  such  press¬ 
ing  need  of  the  money  at  that  particular  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  turned  to  leave,  saying  that  he  would  do  himself  the 
honor  of  calling  upon  Madame  Fauvel.  “  That  is,  if  a 
visit  just  now  would  not  be  considered  intrusive,”  he  said 
with  a  shade  of  hesitation.  “  Perhaps  after  the  trouble  of 
this  morning,  she  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  said  the  banker  ;  “  I  think  a  visit  would 
cheer  her  up.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  on  account  of  this 
unfortunate  affair.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  in  the  same  room  where  Raoul  had 
threatened  to  kill  himself  the  night  before  ;  she  looked 
very  ill  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa,  with  Madeleine  seated  beside 
her. 

When  M.  de  Clameran  was  announced,  they  both  started 
up  as  if  a  phantom  had  appeared  before  them.  Although 
Louis  had  been  gay  and  smiling  when  he  parted  from  M. 
Fauvel  down  stairs,  he  now  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  as 
he  gravely  bowed,  and  refused  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair 
which  Madame  Fauvel  motioned  him  to  take. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  ladies,”  he  began,  “  for  intruding 
upon  your  affliction  ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil.” 

The  two  women  were  silent ;  they  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  him  to  explain.  He  therefore  added  in  an  undertone  : 
“  I  know  all.” 

By  an  imploring  gesture,  Madame  Fauvel  tried  to  stop 
him.  She  saw  that  he  was  about  to  reveal  her  secret  to 
Madeleine.  But  Louis  would  hot  see  this  gesture;  he 
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turned  his  whole  attention  to  Madeleine,  who  haughtily 
said  :  “  Explain  yourself,  sir.” 

“  Only  an  hour  ago,”  he  replied,  “  I  discovered  that 
Raoul  last  night  forced  from  his  mother  the  key  of  the 
safe,  and  stole  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.” 

Madeleine  crimsoned  with  shame  and  indignation  ;  she 
leaned  over  the  sofa,  and  seizing  her  aunt  by  the  wrists 
shook  her  violently.  “  Is  it  true  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a  hob 
low  voice  ;  “  is  it  true  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  ”  groaned  Madame  Fauvel  utterly  crushed 

“  You  have  allowed  Prosper  to  be  accused,”  cried  thsi 
young  girl ;  “  you  have  suffered  him  to  be  arrested  and 
disgraced  for  life.” 

“  Forgive  me,”  murmured  her  aunt.  “  Raoul  was  about 
to  kill  himself ;  I  was  so  frightened  !  Then  you  know-^ 
Prosper  was  to  share  the  money  with  him.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Madeleine  indignantly;  “you  were 
told  that,  and  you  believed  it !  ” 

De  Clameran  interrupted  them.  “  Unfortunately,1 K 
said  he  in  a  sad  tone,  “  what  your  aunt  says  of  M.  Bertomy 
is  the  truth.” 

“  Your  proofs,  sir,  where  are  your  proofs?  ” 

“  Raoul’s  confession  !  ” 

“  Raoul  is  a  scoundrel !  ” 

“  That  is  only  too  true  ;  but  how  did  he  find  out  the 
word,  if  M.  Bertomy  did  not  reveal  it  ?  And  who  left  the 
money  in  the  safe  but  M.  Bertomy  ?  ” 

These  arguments  had  no  effect  upon  Madeleine.  “And 
now  tell  me,”  she  said  scornfully,  “  what  became  of  the 
money  ?  ” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these  words  ; 
they  meant :  “  You  are  the  instigator  of  the  robbery,  and 
of  course  the  receiver  as  well.” 

This  harsh  accusation  from  a  girl  whom  he  so  passion* 
ately  loved,  when,  grasping  bandit  as  he  was,  he  risked 
for  her  sake  all  the  money  gained  by  his  crimes,  so  cruelly 
hurt  De  Clameran  that  he  turned  livid.  But  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  studied  his  part  too  well,  to  be  at  all  discour¬ 
aged.  “  A  day  will  come,  mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “  when 
you  will  deeply  regret  having  treated  me  so  cruelly.  I 
understand  your  insinuation  ;  oh  !  you  need  not  attempt  to 
deny  it — ” 

“  I  have  no  idea  of  denying  anything,  sir.” 
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“  Madeleine  !  ”  remonstrated  Madame  Fauvel,  who 
trembled  at  the  rising  anger  of  the  man  who  held  her  fate 
in  his  hands,  “  Madeleine,  have  mercy  !  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  is  pitiless,”  said  De  Clameran  sadly ; 
“she  cruelly  punishes  an  honorable  man  whose  only  fault 
is  having  obeyed  his  brother’s  dying  injunctions.  And  I 
<am  here  now  because  I  believe  in  the  joint  responsibility 
of  all  the  members  of  a  family.”  Here  he  slowly  drew 
from  his  pocket  several  bundles  of  bank-notes,  and  laid 
them  on  the  mantle-piece.  “  Raoul  stole  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs,”  he  said :  “  I  return  the  same 
amount.  It  is  more  than  half  my  fortune.  Willingly  would 
I  give  the  rest  to  insure  this  being  his  last  crime.” 

Too  inexperienced  to  penetrate  De  Clameran’s  bold, 
and  yet  simple  plan,  Madeleine  was  dumb  with  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  all  her  calculations  were  upset. 

Madame  Fauvel,  on  the  contrary,  accepted  this  restitu¬ 
tion  as  salvation  sent  from  heaven.  “  Oh,  thanks*  sir, 
thanks !  ”  she  cried,  gratefully  clasping  De  Clameran’s 
hand  in  hers  ;  “you  are  goodness  itself !  ” 

Louis’s  eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure.  But  he  rejoiced  too 
soon.  A  minute's  reflection  brought  back  all  of  Made¬ 
leine’s  distrust.  She  thought  this  generosity  unnatural  in 
a  man  whom  she  considered  incapable  of  a  noble  senti¬ 
ment,  and  at  once  concluded  that  it  must  conceal  some 
snare  beneath,  “  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  money  ?  ” 
she  demanded. 

“  Restore  it  to  M.  Fauvel,  mademoiselle.” 

“  We  restore  it,  sir,  and  how  ?  Restoring  the  money  is 
denouncing  Raoul,  and  ruining  my  aunt.  Take  back  your 
money,  sir.” 

De  Clameran  was  too  shrewd  to  insist ;  he  took  up  the 
money  and  seemed  about  to  leave. 

“  I  comprehend  your  refusal,  mademoiselle,  and  must 
find  another  way  of  accomplishing  my  wish.  But,  before 
retiring,  let  me  say  that  your  injustice  pains  me  deeply. 
After  the  promise  you  made  to  me,  I  had  reason  to  hope 
for  a  kinder  welcome.” 

“  I  will  keep  my  promise,  sir,  but  not  until  you  have 
furnished  security.” 

“  Security  !  What  security  ?  Pray  explain  yourself.” 

“  Something  to  protect  my  aunt  against  Raoul  after  my 
—•marriage.'  What  is  my  dowry  to  a  man  who  squanders 
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a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  four  months  ?  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  bargain  ;  I  give  you  my  hand  in  exchange  for  my 
aunt’s  life  and  honor,  and  of  course  you  must  give  me 
some  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise.” 

“  Oh  !  I  will  give  you  ample  securities,”  exclaimed  De 
Clameran,  “  such  as  will  quiet  all  your  suspicious  doubts 
of  my  good  faith.  Alas  !  you  will  not  believe  in  my  devo¬ 
tion  ;  what  shall  I  do  to  convince  you  of  its  sincerity  ? 
Shall  I  try  to  save  M.  Bertomy?” 

“Thanks  for  the  offer,  sir,”  replied  Madeleine  disdain¬ 
fully  ;  “  if  Prosper  is  guilty,  let  him  be  punished  by  the 
law;  if  he  is  innocent,  God  will  protect  him.” 

Madeleine  and  her  aunt  rose  from  their  seats  to  signify 
that  the  interview  was  over.  De  Clameran  bowed,  and 
left  the  room.  “  What  pride  !  What  determination  !  The 
idea  of  her  demanding  security  of  me  j  ”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  slowly  walked  away.  “  But  the  proud  girl  shall 
be  humbled  yet.  She  is  so  beautiful !  and,  if  I  did  not  so 
madly  love  her — Well !  so  much  the  worse  for  -Raoul  I  ” 

Never  had  De  Clameran  been  so  incensed.  Madeleine’s 
quiet  determination  and  forethought,  which  he  had  not 
anticipated,  had  upset  his  well-laid  plan.  He  was  discon¬ 
certed,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  deceiving  a  girl  of  Madeleine’s 
character  a  second  time  ;  he  saw  that  though  she  had  not 
penetrated  his  motives,  she  was  on  the  defence,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  new  surprise.  Moreover,  she  would  prevent 
Madame  Fauvel  from  being  frightened  and  forced  into 
submission  any  longer.  At  the  very  moment  when  Louis 
thought  he  had  won  easily,  he  met  with  an  adversary. 
The  whole  thing  would  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  Al¬ 
though  Madeleine  had  resigned  herself  to  sacrifice,  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  no  idea  of  doing  so  blindly,  and 
would  not  hazard  her  aunt’s  and  her  own  happiness  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  eventual  promises.  How  could  he 
furnish  the  securities  she  demanded  ?  What  measures 
could  he  take  to  prevent  Raoul  from  importuning  his 
mother  in  the  future.  Once  De  Clameran  married,  and 
Raoul  become  rich,  there  would  be  no  further  reason  for 
disquieting  Madame  Fauvel.  But  how  prove  this  to 
Madeleine  ?  The  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  shameful  and  criminal  intrigue  would  have  reassured 
her  upon  this  point ;  but  then  it  would  never  do  to  inform 
ai 
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her  of  these  details,  especially  before  the  marriage.  What 
securities  then  could  he  give  ?  But  De  Clameran  was  not 
one  of  those  hesitating  men  who  take  weeks  to  consider  a 
difficulty.  When  he  could  not  untie  a  knot,  he  would  cut 
it.  Raoul  was  a  stumbling-block  to  his  wishes,  and  he 
swore  to  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  accomplice  some¬ 
how  or  other.  It  was  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  so  cunning  a  knave  as  Raoul.  But  this  consider¬ 
ation  could  not  stop  De  Clameran.  He  was  incited  by 
one  of  those  passions  which  age  renders  terrible.  The 
more  certain  he  was  of  Madeleine’s  contempt  and  dislike, 
the  more  determined  he  was  to  marry  her.  But  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  he  might  ruin  his  prospects  by 
undue  haste,  and  that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  await 
the  result  of  the  accusation  against  Prosper  before  moving 
further  in  the  matter. 

He  waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  summons  from 
Madame  Fauvel.  But  he  was  again  mistaken.  On  calmly 
thinking  over  the  two  accomplices’  last  acts,  Madeleine 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  remain  quiet  for 
awhile ;  she  knew  resistance  could  have  no  worse  results 
than  would  cowardly  submission,  and  therefore  assumed 
the  entire  responsibility  of  managing  the  affair  so  as  to 
keep  at  bay  both  Raoul  and  De  Clameran.  She  knew  that 
Madame  Fauvel  would  be  anxious  to  accept  any  terms  of 
peace,  but  determined  to  use  all  her  influence  to  prevent 
her  doing  this,  and  to  force  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  firmer  and  more  dignified  attitude.  This 
accounted  for  the  silence  of  the  two  women,  who  were 
quietly  waiting  for  their  adversaries  to  renew  hostilities. 
They  even  succeeded  in  concealing  their  anxiety  beneath 
assumed  indifference  ;  never  asking  any  questions  about 
the  robbery,  or  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
it.  M.  Fauvel  brought  them  an  account  of  Prosper’s  ex¬ 
amination,  the  many  charges  brought  against  him,  his 
obstinate  denial  of  having  stolen  the  money;  and  finally, 
how,  after  great  perplexity  and  close  study  of  the  case  by 
the  investigating  magistrate,  the  cashier  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof  against  him.  Since 
De  Clameran’s  offer  to  replace  the  money,  Madame  Fau¬ 
vel  had  not  doubted  Prosper’s  guilt.  She  said  nothing, 
but  inwardly  accused  him  of  having  seduced  her  son  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  enticed  him  into  crime — that  son 
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whom  she  could  never  cease  to  love.  Madeleine,  on  the 
contrary,  had  perfect  faith  in  Prosper’s  innocence.  She 
was  so  sure  of  it,  that,  learning  that  he  was  about  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  she  ventured  to  ask  her  uncle,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  some  charitable  object,  to  give  her  ten  thousand 
francs,  which  she  sent  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  who,  from  all  that  she  had  heard, 
was  probably  in  great  need  of  assistance.  In  the  letter — 
cut  from  her  prayer-book  to  avoid  detection  by  writing — 
accompanying  the  money,  she  advised  Prosper  to  leave 
France,  because  she  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man  of  his  proud  nature  to  remain  on  the  scene  of  his 
disgrace.  Besides,  Madeleine,  at  that  time,  feeling  that 
she  would  be  obliged  sooner  or  later  to  marry  De  Cla- 
meran,  was  anxious  to  have  the  man  she  loved,  far,  far  away 
from  her.  And  yet,  on  the  day  that  this  anonymous  pres¬ 
ent  was  sent,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Madame  Fau- 
vel,  the  two  poor  women  were  fearfully  entangled  in  pecun¬ 
iary  difficulties.  The  tradesmen,  whose  money  had  been 
squandered  by  Raoul,  refused  to  give  credit  any  longer, 
and  insisted  upon  their  bills  being  paid  at  once ;  saying 
they  could  not  understand  how  a  man  of  M.  Fauvel’s 
wealth  and  position  could  keep  them  waiting  for  such  in¬ 
significant  amounts.  One  was  owed  two  thousand,  an¬ 
other  one  thousand,  and  a  third  only  five  hundred  francs. 
The  butcher,  the  grocer,  and  the  wine-merchant,  would 
call  together,  and  Madame  Fauvel  had  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  accept  something  on  ac¬ 
count.  Some  of  them  threatened  to  apply  to  the  banker. 
Madame  Fauvel’s  indebtedness  amounted  to  almost  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  francs.  Madeleine  and  her  aunt  had  de¬ 
clined  all  invitations  during  the  winter,  to  avoid  spending 
money  on  dress.  But  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  appear 
in  public.  M.  Fauvel’s  most  intimate  friends,  the  Messrs. 
Jandidier,  were  about  to  give  a  splendid  ball,  and,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  a  fancy  ball,  which  would  require  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  costumes.  Where  was  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  They  had  been  owing  a  large  bill  to  their  dress¬ 
maker  for  over  a  year.  Would  she  consent  to  furnish 
them  with  any  more  dresses  on  credit  ?  Madeleine’s  new 
maid,  Palmyre  Chocareille,  extricated  them  from  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.  This  girl  who  seemed  to  have  suffered  all  the 
minor  ills  of  life — which,  after  all,  were  the  hardest  to 
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bear — seemed  to  have  divined  her  mistress’s  anxiety.  At 
any  rate,  she  voluntarily  informed  Madeleine  that  a  friend 
of  hers,  a  first  class  dressmaker,  had  just  set  up  for  her¬ 
self,  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish  materials  and  make  the 
dresses  on  credit,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  patronage 
of  Madame  Fauvel  and  her  niece,  which  would  at  once 
bring  her  plenty  of  fashionable  customers.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Neither  of  them  could  go  to  the  ball  without 
jewellery ;  and  every  jewel  they  owned  had  been  taken  by 
Raoul,  and  pawned,  and  he  had  the  tickets.  After  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  over,  Madeleine  decided  to  ask  Raoul  to 
devote  some  of  the  stolen  money  to  redeeming  the  jewels 
he  had  forced  from  his  mother.  She  informed  her  aunt 
of  her  plan,  saying  :  “  Make  an  appointment  with  Raoul : 
he  will  not  dare  to  refuse  you  ;  and  I  will  go  in  your  stead.” 
And,  two  days  after,  the  courageous  girl  took  a  cab,  and, 
regardless  of  the  inclement  weather,  went  to  Vesinet. 
She  had  no  idea,  then,  that  M.  Verduret  and  Prosper  were 
following  close  behind  her,  and  that  they  witnessed  her 
interview  from  the  top  of  a  ladder.  Her  bold  step,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fruitless.  Raoul  swore  that  he  had  shared  with 
Prosper ;  that  his  own  half  was  spent,  and  that  he  was 
quite  without  money.  He  even  refused  to  give  up  the 
pawn-tickets ;  and  Madeleine  had  to  insist  most  energetic¬ 
ally  before  she  could  induce  him  to  give  up  four  or  five 
trifling  articles  that  were  absolutely  indispensable.  De 
Clameran  had  ordered  him  to  refuse,  because  he  hoped 
that  in  their  distress  they  would  apply  to  him  for  help. 
Raoul  had  obeyed,  but  only  after  a  violent  altercation 
witnessed  by  De  Clameran’s  new  valet,  Joseph  Dubois. 
The  accomplices  were  at  that  time  on  very  bad  terms  to¬ 
gether.  The  marquis  was  seeking  a  safe  means  of  getting 
rid  of  Raoul ;  and  the  young  scamp  had  a  sort  of  present¬ 
iment  of  his  uncle’s  friendly  intentions.  Nothing  but  the 
certainty  of  impending  danger  could  reconcile  them  ;  and 
this  was  revealed  to  them  at  the  Jandidier  bail.  Who  was 
the  mysterious  mountebank  that  had  indulged  in  such 
transparent  allusions  to  Madame  Fauvel’s  private  troubles, 
and  then  said  with  threatening  significance  to  Louis  :  “  1 
was  your  brother  Gaston’s  friend  !  ” 

Who  he  was,  where  he  came  from,  they  could  not  im¬ 
agine  ;  but  they  clearly  saw  that  he  was  a  dangerous  ene¬ 
my,  and  forthwith  attempted  to  assassinate  him  upon  his 
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leaving  the  ball.  Having  followed  him  and  then  having 
lost  him,  they  became  alarmed:  “We  cannot  be  too 
guarded  in  our  conduct,”  whispered  De  Clameran  ;  “  we 
shall  know  only  too  soon  who  he  is.” 

Once  more  Raoul  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his 
project  of  marrying  Madeleine.  “  Never  !  ”  he  exclaimed  : 
“  I  will  marry  her,  or  perish  !  ” 

They  thought  that,  now  they  were  warned,  the  danger 
of  their  being  caught  was  lessened.  But  they  did  not 
know  the  sort  of  man  who  was  on  their  track. 


XXII. 

Such  are  the  facts  that,  with  an  almost  incredible  talent 
for  investigation,  had  been  collected  and  prepared  by  M. 
Verduret,  the  stout  man  with  the  jovial  face  who  had  taken 
Prosper  under  his  protection.  Reaching  Paris  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  not  by  the  Lyons  train  as  he  had  an¬ 
nounced,  but  by  the  Orleans  one,  M.  Verduret  had  has¬ 
tened  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Grand  Archangel,  where  he  had 
found  the  cashier  impatiently  expecting  him. 

“  You  are  about  to  hear  something  extraordinary,”  he 
had  said  to  Prosper,  “and  you  will  see  how  far  back  one 
has  to  seek  into  the  past,  for  the  primary  causes  of  a  crime. 
All  things  are  linked  together  and  dependent  upon  each 
other  in  this  world  of  ours.  If  Gaston  de  Clameran  had 
not  entered  a  little  cafe  at  Tarascon  to  play  a  game  of  bill¬ 
iards  twenty  years  ago,  your  safe  would  not  have  been 
robbed  three  weeks  back.  Valentine  de  La  Verberie  is 
punished  in  1866  for  the  murders  committed  for  her  sake 
in  1840.  Nothing  is  ever  lost  or  forgotten.  Listen.” 

And  he  forthwith  related  all  that  he  had  discovered,  re¬ 
ferring,  as  he  went  along  to  his  notes  and  the  voluminous 
manuscript  which  he  had  prepared.  During  the  entire 
week,  M.  Verduret  had  not  perhaps  taken  in  all  twenty- 
four  hours’  rest,  but  he  bore  no  great  traces  of  fatigue. 
His  iron  muscles  braved  any  amount  of  labor,  and  his 
elastic  nature  was  too  well  tempered  to  give  way  beneath 
such  pressure.  While  any  other  man  would  have  sunk  ex¬ 
hausted  in  a  chair,  he  stood  up  and  described,  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  captivating  animation  peculiar  to  him,  the 
minutest  details  and  intricacies  of  the  plot  that  he  had  de* 
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voted  his  whole  energy  to  unravelling  ;  personating,  so  to 
say,  every  character  he  brought  upon  the  scene,  so  that 
his  listener  was  bewildered  and  dazzled  by  his  brilliant 
acting.  As  Prosper  listened  to  this  narrative  of  events 
happening  twenty  years  back,  the  secret  conversations  as 
minutely  related  as  if  overheard  the  moment  they  took 
place,  it  sounded  to  him  more  like  a  romance  than  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  All  these  ingenious  explanations 
might  be  logical,  but  what  foundation  did  the)^  possess  ? 
Might  they  not  be  the  dream  of  an  excited  imagination  ? 

M.  Verduret  did  not  finish  his  report  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ;  then  he  exclaimed  triumphantly  :  “  And 
now  they  are  on  their  guard  ;  they  are  wary  rascals  too  ;  but 
I  can  laugh  at  their  efforts,  for  I  have  them  safe.  Before  a 
week  is  over,  Prosper,  your  innocence  will  be  recognized 
by  every  one.  I  promised  your  father  this.” 

“Is  it  possible  ?”  murmured  Prosper  in  a  dazed  way  \ 
“  is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  ” 

‘  All  this  you  have  just  told  me.” 

M.  Verduret  bounded  like  a  man  little  accustomed  to 
have  the  accuracy  of  his  information  doubted.  “  Is  it 
possible,  indeed  ?  ”  he  cried  ;  “  but  it  is  truth  itself,  truth 
founded  on  fact  and  exposed  in  all  its  impressiveness  !  ” 

“  But  how  can  such  rascalities  take  place  in  Paris,  in  our 
very  midst,  without — ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  interrupted  the  stout  man,  “  you  are  young,  my 
friend !  Crimes  worse  than  this  happen,  and  you  know 
nothing  of  them.  You  think  the  horrors  of  the  assize- 
court  are  the  only  ones.  Pooh  !  You  only  read  in  the 
‘Gazette  des  Tribunaux’  of  the  bloody  melodramas  of 
life,  where  the  actors,  low-born  villains,  are  as  cowardly  as 
the  knife,  or  as  stupid  as  the  poison  they  use.  It  is  at  the 
family  fireside,  often  under  shelter  of  the  law  itself,  that 
the  real  tragedies  of  life  are  acted  ;  in  these  days  traitors 
wear  gloves,  scoundrels  clCak  themselves  in  public  esteem, 
and  their  victims  die  broken-hearted,  but  smiling  to  the  last 
What  I  have  just  related  to  you  is  almost  an  every-day 
occurrence  ;  and  yet  you  profess  astonishment.” 

“  I  can’t  help  wondering  how  you  discovered  all  this 
tissue  of  crime.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  the  point !  ”  said  M.  Verduret,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile.  “  When  I  undertake  a  task,  I  devote  my 
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whole  attention  to  it.  Now,  make  a  note  of  this :  When 
a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  concentrates  his  thoughts 
and  energies  upon  the  attainment  of  an  object,  he  is  al¬ 
most  always  certain  to  ultimately  obtain  success.  Besides 
that,  I  have  my  own  means  of  working  up  a  case.” 

“  Still  I  don’t  see  what  grounds  you  had  to  go  upon.” 

“  To  be  sure,  one  needs  some  light  to  guide  one  in  a 
dark  affair  like  this.  But  the  fire  in  De  Ciameran’s  eye 
ai  the  mention  of  Gaston’s  name  ignited  my  lantern.  From 
that  moment  I  walked  straight  to  the  solution  of  the  mys-  * 
tery,  as  to  a  beacon.” 

Prosper’s  eager,  questioning  looks  showed  that  he  would 
like  to  know  the  secret  of  his  protector’s  wonderful  pene¬ 
tration,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  what  he  had  heard  was  all  true — that  his 
innocence  would  be  clearly  proved. 

“Now  confess,”  cried  M.  Verduret,  “you  would  give 
something  to  know  how  I  discovered  the  truth  ” 

“  I  certainly  would,  for  to  me  it  seems  marvellous  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  enjoyed  Prosper’s  bewilderment.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  neither  a  good  judge  nor  a  distinguished  ama¬ 
teur  ;  but  sincere  admiration  is  always  flattering,  no  matter 
whence  it  comes.  “Well,”  he  replied,  “I  will  explain  my 
system.  There  is  nothing  marvellous  about  it  as  you  will 
soon  see.  We  worked  together  to  find  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  you  know  my  reason  for  suspecting  De  Cla- 
meran  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  robbery.  As  soon  as  I 
had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  my  task  was  easy.  You 
want  to  know  what  I  did  ?  I  placed  trustworthy  people  to 
watch  the- parties  in  whom  I  was  most  interested.  Joseph 
Dubois  took  charge  of  De  Clameran,  and  Nina  Gipsy 
never  lost  sight  of  Madame  Fauvel  and  hei  niece.” 

“  I  know,  and  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Nina  ever  con¬ 
sented  to  this  service.* 

“  That  is  my  secret,”  replied  M.  Verduret.  “  Having 
the  assistance  of  good  eyes  and  quick  ears  on  the  spot,  I 
went  to  Beaucaire  to  inquire  into  the  past,  so  as  to  link  it 
with  what  I  was  sure  to  learn  of  the  present.  The  next 
day  I  was  at  Clameran  ;  and  the  first  step  I  took  was  to 
find  the  son  of  Jean,  the  old  valet.  An  honest  fellow  he 
is,  too  ;  open  and  simple  as  nature  herself ;  and  he  at  once 
guessed  that  I  wanted  to  purchase  some  madder.” 

“  Madder  ?  ”  said  Prosper  with  a  puzzled  look. 
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“  Of  course  I  wanted  to  buy  his  madder.  I  did  not  ap« 
pear  to  him  as  I  do  to  you  now.  He  had  madder  for  sale, 
that  was  evident ;  so  we  began  to  bargain  about  the  price. 
The  debate  lasted  almost  all  day,  during  which  time  we 
drank  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine.  About  supper-time,  Jean, 
the  younger,  was  as  drunk  as  a  barrel,  and  I  had  purchased 
nine  hundred  francs’  worth  of  madder  which  your  father 
will  sell  for  me.”  Prosper  looked  so  astonished  that  M. 
Verduret  laughed  heartily.  “  I  risked  nine  hundred 
francs,”  he  continued,  “  but  thread  by  thread  I  gathered 
the  whole  history  of  the  De  Clamerans,  Gaston’s  love 
affair,  his  flight,  and  the  stumbling  of  the  horse  ridden  by 
Louis.  I  found  also  that  about  a  year  ago  Louis  returned 
and  sold  the  chateau  to  a  man  named  Fougeroux,  whose 
wife,  Mihonne,  had  a  secret  interview  with  Louis  the  day 
of  the  purchase.  I  went  to  see  Mihonne.  Poor  woman  ! 
her  rascally  husband  has  pounded  nearly  all  the  sense  out  of 
her  ;  she  is  almost  idiotic.  I  convinced  her  that  I  came 
from  some  De  Clameran  or  other,  and  she  at  once  related 
to  me  everything  she  knew.”  The  apparent  simplicity  of 
this  mode  of  investigation  confounded  Prosper.  “  From 
that  time,”  continued  M.  Verduret,  “  the  skein  began  to 
disentangle  ;  I  held  the  principal  thread.  I  now  set  about 
finding  out  what  had  become  of  Gaston.  Lafourcade,  who 
is  a  friend  of  your  father,  informed  me  that  he  had  bought 
an  iron  foundry  at  Oloron,  had  settled  there,  and  died 
soon  after.” 

“  You  are  certainly  indefatigable  !”  said  Prosper. 

“  No,  but  I  always  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot.  At  Olo¬ 
ron,  I  met  Manuel,  who  had  gone  there  to  make  a  little 
visit  before  returning  to  Spain.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
complete  history  of  Gaston’s  life,  and  all  the  particulars  of 
his  death.  Manuel  also  told  me  of  Louis’s  visit ;  and  an 
inn-keeper  described  a  young  workman  who  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  Raoul.” 

“  But  how  did  you  know  of  all  the  conversations  between 
the  villains  ?  ”  asked  Prosper. 

“  You  evidently  think  I  have  been  drawing  upon  my  im¬ 
agination.  You  will  soon  think  the  contrary.  While  I 
was  at  work  at  Oloron,  my  assistants  here  did  not  sit  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Mutually  distrustful,  De 
Clameran  and  Raoul  preserved  all  the  letters  they  received 
from  each  other.  Joseph  Dubois  copied  most  of  them! 
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and  had  the  more  important  ones  photographed,  and  for¬ 
warded  the  copies  to  me.  Nina  spent  her  time  listening 
at  all  the  doors,  and  sent  me  a  faithful  report  of  every¬ 
thing  she  heard.  Finally,  I  have  at  the  Fauvels’  another 
means  of  investigation,  which  I  will  reveal  to  you 
later.” 

“  I  understand  it  now,”  murmured  Prosper. 

“  And  what  have  you  been  doing  during  my  absence, 
my  young  friend  ?  ”  asked  M.  Verduret. 

At  this  question  Prosper  turned  crimson.  But  he  knew 
that  it  would  never  do  to  keep  silent  about  his  imprudent 
step.  “  Alas  !  ”  he  stammered,  “  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  De  Clameran  was  about  to  marry  Madeleine  ;  and  1 
acted  like  a  fool.” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?  ”  inquired  M.  Verduret  anxiously. 

“  I  sent  M.  Fauvel  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  I  in¬ 
sinuated  that  his  wife  was  in  love  with  Raoul — ” 

M.  Verduret  here  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  upon 
the  little  table  near  which  he  sat,  and  broke  it.  “  Wretched 
man  !  ”  he  cried,  “  you  have  probably  ruined  everything.” 
A  great  change  came  over  him.  His  usually  jovial  face 
assumed  a  menacing  expression.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  oblivious  of  the  lodgers 
on  the  floor  below.  “  But  you  must  be  a  baby,”  added  he 
to  the  dismayed  Prosper,  “  an  idiot,  or,  worse  than  that,  a 
fool.” 

“  Sir!” 

‘‘Here  you  are  drowning;  a  brave  man  springs  into 
the  water  after  you,  and  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  sav¬ 
ing  you,  you  cling  to  his  feet  to  prevent  him  swimming  ! 
What  did  I  tell  you  to  do  ?  ” 

“  To  keep  quiet,  and  not  go  out.” 

“  Well  !  ” 

The  consciousness  of  having  done  a  foolish  thing  made 
Prosper  as  frightened  as  a  schoolboy,  accused  by  his 
teacher  of  playing  truant.  “It  was  night,  sir,”  he  said, 
“and,  having  a  violent  headache,  I  took  a  walk  along  the 
quays.  I  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  my  entering 
a  cafe  ;  I  took  up  a  paper  and  read  the  dreadful  announce¬ 
ment.” 

“  Was  it  not  settled  that  you  should  have  perfect  confl 
dence  in  me  ?  ” 

“  You  were  not  here,  sir  ,  this  announcement  had  quite 
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upset  me ;  you  were  far  away,  and  might  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  an  unexpected — ” 

“  Nothing  is  unexpected  except  to  a  fool !  ”  declared  M. 
Verduret  peremptorily.  “  To  write  an  anonymous  letter'. 
Do  you  know  to  what  you  expose  me  ?  You  are  the  cause 
of  my  perhaps  breaking  a  sacred  promise  made  to  one  of 
the  few  persons  whom  I  highly  esteem  among  my  fellow 
beings.  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  cheat  a  dastard,  I, 
who — ”  He  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  afraid  of  saying  too 
much,  and  it  was  only  after  some  minufes  that,  having  be¬ 
come  calm  again,  he  resumed  :  “  It  is  no  use  crying  over 
what  is  done.  We  must  try  and  get  out  of  the  mess  some¬ 
how.  When  and  where  did  you  post  this  letter  ?  ” 

“  Last  night,  in ;  the  Rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine.  It 
hardly  reached  the  bottom  of  the  box  before  I  regretted 
having  written  it.” 

“  Your  regrets  should  have  come  sooner.  What  time 
was  it  ?  ” 

“  About  ten  o’clock.” 

“  Then  your  sweet  little  letter  must  have  reached  M. 
Fauvel  this  morning  with  his  other  correspondence  ;  prob- 
aoly  he  was  alone  in  his  study  when  he  opened  and  read 
it.” 

“  It  is  not  probable,  it  is  certain.” 

“  Can  you  recall  the  exact  words  of  your  letter  ?  Stop 
and  think,  for  it  is  very  important  that  I  should 
know.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reflect.  I  remember 
the  letter  as  if  I  had  just  written  it.”  And  he  repeated 
almost  verbatim  what  he  had  written. 

M.  Verduret  listened  most  attentively  with  a  perplexed 
frown  upon  his  face.  “  That  is  a  formidable  anonymous 
letter,”  he  murmured,  “to  come  from  a  person  who  does 
not  deal  in  such  things.  It  insinuates  everything  without 
specifying  a  single  thing  ;  it  is  vague,  jeering,  and  treacher¬ 
ous.  Repeat  it  to  me.”  Prosper  obeyed,  and  his  second 
version  did  not  vary  from  the  first  in  a  single  word.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  alarming  than  that  allusion  to  the  cash¬ 
ier,”  said  the  stout  man,  repeating  the  words  after  Prosper. 
“  The  question,  ‘  Is  it  also  he  who  has  stolen  Madame  Fau- 
vel’s  diamonds  ?  ’  is  simply  horrible !  What  could  be 
more  exasperating  than  the  sarcastic  advice,  ‘  In  your 
place,  I  would  not  have  any  public  scandal,  but  would 
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watch  my  wife  ?  ’  The  effect  of  your  letter  must  have 
been  terrible,”  he  added  thoughtfully,  as  he  stood  with 
folded  arms  in  front  of  Prosper.  “  M.  Fauvel  is  quick¬ 
tempered,  is  he  not  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  very  violent  temper.” 

“  Then  the  mischief  is  perhaps  not  irreparable.” 

“  What !  do  you  suppose — ” 

“  I  think  that  an  impulsive  man  is  afraid  of  himself,  and 
seldom  carries  out  his  first  intentions.  That  is  our  only 
chance.  If,  upon  the  receipt  of  your  bomb-shell,  M.  Fau¬ 
vel,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  rushed  into  his  wife’s  room, 
exclaiming,  ‘  Where  are  your  diamonds  ?  *  our  plans  are 
done  for.  I  know  Madame  Fauvel,  she  v/ill  confess 
all.” 

“  Why  would  this  be  so  disastrous  ?  ” 

“  Because,  the  moment  Madame  Fauvel  opens  her  lips 
to  her  husband,  our  birds  will  take  flight.” 

Prosper  had  never  thought  of  this  eventuality. 

‘‘Then,  again.”  continued  M.  Verduret,  “it  would 
deeply  distress  another  person.” 

“  Any  one  whom  I  know  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  and  very  well  too.  I  should  certainly 
be  vexed  to  the  last  degree,  if  these  two  rascals  escape 
without  my  being  thoroughly  informed  about  them.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  you  know  sufficient.” 

M.  Verduret  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  asked  :  “  Did 
you  not  perceive  any  gaps  in  my  narrative  ?  ” 

“  Not  one.” 

“  That  is  because  you  don’t  know  how  to  listen.  In  the 
first  place,  did  Louis  de  Clameran  poison  his  brother  or 
not?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  from  what  you  tell  me.” 

“There  you  are!  You  are  much  more  certain,  young 
man,  than  I  am.  Your  opinion  is  mine ;  but  what  deci¬ 
sive  proof  have  we  ?  None.  I  skilfully  questioned  Dr.  C. 
He  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  ;  and  Dr.  C.  is  no 
quack  ;  he  is  a  learned  and  observing  man  of  high  stand¬ 
ing.  What  poisons  produce  the  effects  described  ?  I 
know  of  none  ;  and  yet  I  have  studied  all  sorts  of  poisons, 
from  the  digitalis  used  by  La  Pommeraye  to  Madame 
Sauvresy’s  aconite.” 

“  The  death  took  place  so  opportunely — ” 

“That  anybody  would  suspect  foul  play.  That  is  true; 
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but  chance  is  sometimes  a  wonderful  accomplice  in  crime. 
In  the  second  place,  I  know  nothing  of  Raoul’s  antece* 
dents.” 

“  Is  information  on  that  point  necessary  ?  ” 

“  Indispensable,  my  friend :  but  we  will  soon  know 
something.  I  have  sent  one  of  my  men — excuse  me,  I 
mean  one  of  my  friends — who  is  very  expert,  M.  Palot  ; 
and  he  writes  that  he  is  on  the  track.  I  am  interested  in 
the  history  of  this  sentimental,  sceptical  young  rascal.  I 
have  an  idea  that,  had  he  not  known  De  Clameran,  he 
might  have  been  a  brave,  honest  sort  of  youth.” 

Prosper  was  no  longer  listening.  M.  Verduret’s  words 
had  inspired  him  with  confidence.  Already  he  saw  the 
guilty  meri  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  justice ;  and  en¬ 
joyed,  in  anticipation,  this  assize-court  drama,  where  he 
would  be  publicly  righted,  after  having  been  so  openly  dis¬ 
honored.  More  than  that,  he  now  understood  Madeleine, 
her  strange  conduct  at  the  dressmaker’s  was  explained, 
and  he  knew  that  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him.  This 
certainty  of  future  happiness  restored  all  the  self-posses¬ 
sion  that  had  deserted  him  the  day  he  found  the  safe  robbed. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  astonished  at  the  peculiarity  of 
his  situation.  Prosper  had  at  first  only  been  surprised  at 
the  protection  of  M.  Verduret  and  the  extent  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  ;  now  he  asked  himself,  what  could  have  been 
his  friend’s  motives  for  acting  thus  ?  In  a  word,  what 
price  did  he  expect  for  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  ? 
His  anxiety  was  so  great  on  this  point  that  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  “You  have  no  longer  the  right,  sir,  to  preserve 
your  incognito  with  me.  When  you  have  saved  the  honor 
and  life  of  a  man,  you  should  at  least  let  him  know  whom 
he  has  to  thank.” 

“Oh  !  ”  said  M.  Verduret  smilingly  ;  “you  are  not  out 
of  the  mess  yet.  You  are  not  married  either;  so  you 
must,  for  a  few  days  longer,  have  patience  and  faith.” 
The  clock  struck  six.  “  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  added.  “  Can 
it  be  six  o’clock  ?  I  did  hope  to  have  a  good  night’s  rest, 
but  this  is  no  time  for  sleeping.”  •  He  went  on  to  the  land¬ 
ing,  and  leaning  over  the  balusters,  called :  “  Madame 
Alexandre  !  I  say,  Madame  Alexandre  !  ” 

The  hostess  of  the  Grand  Archangel,  the  portly  wife  of 
Fanferlot,  the  squirrel,  had  evidently  not  been  to  bed. 
This  fact  struck  Prosper,  She  appeared,  obsequious, 
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smiling,  and  eager  to  please.  “  What  do  you  require,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

“You  can  send  me  your—Joseph  Dubois,  and  also 
Palmyre,  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  them  sent  for  at 
once,  and  let  me  know  when  they  arrive.  I  will  take  a 
little  rest  in  the  mean  time.” 

As  soon  as  Madame  Alexandre  left  the  room,  the  stout 
man  unceremoniously  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  “  You 
have  no  objection,  I  suppose,”  he  said  to  Prosper.  In  five 
minutes  he  was  fast  asleep ;  and  Prosper,  more  perplexed 
than  ever,  seated  himself  in  an  easy-chair  and  wondered 
who  this  strange  man  could  be.  About  nine  o’clock  some 
one  tapped  timidly  at  the  door.  Slight  as  the  noise  was, 
it  aroused  M.  Verduret,  who  sprang  up,  and  called  out : 
“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  But  Prosper  had  already  opened  the 
door.  Joseph  Dubois,  the  Marquis  de  Clameran’s  valet, 
entered.  M.  Verduret’s  assistant  was  breathless  from 
running;  and  his  little  eyes  were  more  restless  than 
ever. 

“  Well,  master,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  more,”  he 
cried.  “Now  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do  ;  I  have  been 
perfectly  lost  during  your  absence,  and  have  felt  like  a 
puppet  with  a  broken  string.” 

“What!  you  allow  yourself  to  be  disconcerted  like 
that  ?  ” 

“  Bless  me  !  I  think  I  had  cause  for  alarm  when  I 
could  not  find  you  anywhere.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  sent 
you  three  telegrams,  to  the  addresses  you  gave  me,  at 
Lyons,  Beauhaire,  and  Oloron,  and  received  no  answer. 
I  was  almost  going  crazy  when  your  message  reached  me 
just  now.” 

“  Things  are  getting  warm,  then.” 

“Warm  !  They  are  burning!  The  place  is  too  hot  to 
hold  me  any  longer.” 

Whilst  speaking,  M.  Verduret  occupied  himself  in  re¬ 
pairing  his  toilet,  which  had  become  disarranged  during 
his  sleep.  When  he  had  finished,  he  threw  himself  in  an 
easy-chair,  and  said  to  Joseph  Dubois,  who  remained  re¬ 
spectfully  standing,  cap  in  hand,  like  a  soldier  awaiting 
orders  :  “  Explain  yourself,  my  lad,  and  quickly,  if  you 
please  ;  no  long  phrases.” 

“  It  is  just  this,  sir.  I  don’t  know  what  your  plans  are, 
or  what  means  you  have  of  carrying  them  out ;  but  you 
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must  wind  up  this  affair  and  strike  your  final  blow  very 
quickly.” 

“  That  is  your  opinion,  Master  Joseph  !  ” 

“  Yes,  master,  because  if  you  wait  any  longer,  good-by 
to  our  covey ;  you  will  only  find  an  empty  cage,  and  the 
birds  flown.  You  smile  ?  Yes,  I  know  you  are  clever, 
and  can  accomplish  anything  ;  but  they  are  cunning  blades, 
and  as  slippery  as  eels.  They  know,  too,  that  they  are 
watched. 

“  The  devil  they  do  !  ”  cried  M.  Verduret.  “  Some  one 
must  have  blundered.” 

“  Oh !  nobody  has  done  anything  wrong,”  replied 
Joseph.  “You  know  that  they  suspected  something  long 
ago.  They  gave  you  a  proof  of  it,  the  night  of  the  fancy-dress 
ball  ;  I  mean  that  ugly  cut  on  your  arm.  Ever  since  they 
have  always  slept  with  one  eye  open.  They  were  feeling 
easier,  however,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  yesterday,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  smell  a  rat !  ” 

“Was  that  why  you  sent  me  those  telegrams  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  Now  listen  :  yesterday  morning  when  my 
master  got  up,  about  ten  o’clock,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
10  arrange  the  papers  in  his  desk ;  which,  by  the  way,  has 
a  disgusting  lock  which  has  given  me  a  deal  of  trouble. 
Meanwhile,  I  pretended  to  be  making  up  the  fire,  so  as  to 
remain  in  the  room  to  watch  him.  That  man  has  a  Yan¬ 
kee’s  eye  !  At  the  first  glance  he  saw,  or  rather  divined, 
that  his  papers  had  been  meddled  with ;  he  turned  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  swore  an  oath,  such  an  oath !  ” 

“  Never  mind  the  oath  ;  go  on.” 

“Well,  how  he  discovered  his  letters  had  been  touched 
I  can’t  imagine.  You  know  how  careful  I  am.  1  had 
put  everything  back  in  its  place  just  as  I  found  it.  To 
make  sure  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  marquis  picks  up 
each  paper,  one  at  a  time,  turns  it  over,  and  smells  it.  I 
was  just  longing  to  offer  him  a  microscope,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  sprang  up,  and  kicking  his  chair  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  flew  at  me  in  a  fury.  ‘  Somebody  has 
been  at  my  papers,’  he  shrieked ;  ‘  this  letter  has  been 
photographed !  ’  B-r-r-r !  I  am  not  a  coward,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  my  heart  stood  perfectly  still  ;  I  saw  myself 
dead,  cut  into  mince-meat ;  and  I  even  said  to  myself, 

1  Fanfer — excuse  me — Dubois,  my  friend,  you  are  done 
for.’  And  X  thought  of  Madame  Alexandre.” 
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M.  Verduret  was  buried  in  thought,  and  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  worthy  Joseph’s  analysis  of  his  personal  sensa¬ 
tions.  “  What  happened  next  ?  ”  he  asked  after  a  few 
minutes. 

“Why,  I  was  needlessly  frightened  after  all.  The  ras¬ 
cal  did  not  dare  to  touch  me.  To  be  sure,  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  get  out  of  his  reach  ;  we  talked  with  a 
large  table  'between  us.  While  wondering  what  could 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  the  secret,  I  defended  my¬ 
self  with  virtuous  indignation.  I  said :  ‘  It  cannot  be  ; 
Monsieur  the  Marquis  is  mistaken.  Who  would  dare 
touch  his  papers  ?  ’  Bah  !  Instead  of  listening  to  me,  he 
flourished  an  open  letter,  saying:  ‘This  letter  has  been 
photographed !  here  is  proof  of  it !  ’  and  he  pointed  to  a 
little  yellow  spot  on  the  paper,  shrieking  out :  ‘  Look ! 
Smell !  It  is — ’  I  forget  the  name  he  called  it,  but  some 
acid  used  by  photographers.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  M.  Verduret;  “go  on;  what 
next  ?  ” 

“  Then  we  had  a  scene  ;  such  a  scene  !  He  ended  by 
seizing  me  by  the  coat  collar,  and  shaking  me  like  a  plum- 
tree,  to  make  me  tell  him  who  I  am,  who  I  know,  and 
where  I  came  from.  As  if  I  know,  myself  !  .1  was  obliged 
to  account  for  every  minute  of  my  time  since  I  had  been 
in  his  service.  He  was  born  to  be  an  investigating  mag¬ 
istrate.  Then  he  sent  for  the  hotel  waiter,  who  attends 
to  his  rooms,  and  questioned  him  closely,  but  in  English, 
so  that  I  could  not  understand.  After  awhile  he  cooled 
down,  and  when  the  waiter  was  gone,  presented  me  with 
twenty  francs,  saying  :  ‘I  am  sorry  I  was  so  hasty  with 
you ;  you  are  too  stupid  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
offence.’  ” 

“  He  said  that,  did  he  ?  ” 

“  He  used  those  very  words  to  my  face,  master.” 

“  And  you  think  he  meant  what  he  said  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  do.” 

The  stout  man  smiled,  and  whistled  in  a  way  that 
showed  that  he  had  a  different  opinion.  “  If  you  think 
that,”  he  said,  “  De  Clameran  was  right.  You  are  not  up 
to  much.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Joseph  Dubois  was  anxious  to 
give  his  grounds  for  his  opinion,  but  dared  not.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  stupid,  if  you  think  so,”  he  replied  humbLy, 
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“  Well,  after  he  had  done  blustering  about  the  letters,  the 
marquis  dressed  and  went  out.  He  would  not  take  his 
carriage,  but  hired  a  cab  at  the  hotel  door.  I  thought  he 
would  perhaps  disappear  forever ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 
About  five  o’clock  he  returned  as  gay  as  a  lark.  During 
his  absence,  I  telegraphed  to  you.” 

“  What !  did  you  not  follow  him  ?” 

“  No ;  but  one  of  our  friends  did,  and  this  friend  gave 
me  a  report  of  the  dandy’s  movements.  First  he  went  to 
a  broker’s,  then  to  a  bank  and  a  discount  office.  It  is 
evident  he  is  a  man  of  capital.  I  expect  he  intends  to  go 
on  a  little  trip  somewhere.” 

“  Is  that  all  he  did  ?  ” 

“  That  is  all ;  yes.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the  ras¬ 
cals  tried  to  get  Mademoiselle  Palmyre  shut  up,  4  admin¬ 
istratively,’  you  understand.  Fortunately,  you  had  antici¬ 
pated  something  of  the  kind,  and  given  orders  so  as  to 
prevent  it.  But  for  you  she  would  now  be  in  prison.” 
Joseph  left  off  speaking,  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  by 
way  of  trying  to  remember  whether  he  had  not  something 
more  to  say.  Finding  nothing,  he  added  :  44  That  is  all. 
I  rather  think  M.  Patrigent  will  rub  his  hands  with  de¬ 
light  when  I  take  him  my  report.  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
facts  collected  to  swell  the  size  of  his  File  No.  113.” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Joseph  was  right  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  crisis  had  come.  M.  Verduret  was  arranging 
his  plan  of  battle  while  waiting  for  the  report  of  Nina — 
now  Palmyre— upon  which  depended  his  point  of  attack. 

But  Joseph  Dubois  was  restless  and  uneasy.  “What 
am  I  to  do  now,  master  ?  ”  he  asked. 

44  Return  to  the  hotel ;  probably  your  master  has  noticed 
your  absence  ;  but  he  will  say  nothing  about  it,  so  con¬ 
tinue — ” 

Here  an  exclamation  from  Prosper,  who  was  standing 
near  the  window,  interrupted  M.  Verduret.  44  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

44  De  Clameran  is  there  !  ”  replied  Prosper. 

M.  Verduret  and  Joseph  ran  to  the  window.  44  Where 
is  he  ?,”  they  asked. 

44  There,  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge,  behind  the  orange- 
woman’s  stall.” 

Prosper  was  right.  It  was  the  noble  Marquis  de  Cla¬ 
meran,  who,  hid  behind  the  stall,  was  watching  for  his 
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servant  to  come  out  of  the  Grand  Archangel.  At  first  the 
quick-sighted  Yerduret  had  some  doubts  whether  it  was 
the  marquis,  who,  being  skilled  in  these  hazardous  expe¬ 
ditions,  managed  to  conceal  himself  almost  entirely.  But 
a  moment  came,  when,  elbowed  by  the  pressing  crowd, 
he  was  obliged  to  get  off  the  pavement  in  full  view  of 
the  window.  < 

“  Now  you  see  I  was  right !  ”  cried  the  cashier. 

“  Well/’  murmured  Joseph,  convinced,  “  I  am  amazed  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  seemed  not  in  the  least  surprised,  but 
quietly  said  :  “  The  hunter  is  now  being  hunted.  Well, 
Joseph,  my  boy,  do  you  still  think  that  your  noble  master 
was  duped  by  your  pretended  injured  innocence  ?  ” 

“You  stated  the  contrary,  sir,”  replied  Joseph  in  a 
humble  tone  ;  “  and  a  statement  from  you  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  all  the  proofs  in  the  world.” 

“  This  pretended  outburst  of  rage  was  premeditated  on 
the  part  of  your  noble  master.  Knowing  that  he  is  being 
tracked,  he  naturally  wishes  to  discover  who  his  adversa¬ 
ries  are.  You  can  imagine  how  uncomfortable  he  must 
•be  whilst  in  this  uncertainty.  Perhaps  he  thinks  his  pur¬ 
suers  are  some  of  his  old  accomplices,  who,  being  hungry, 
want  a  piece  of  his  cake.  He  will  remain  there  until  you 
go  out ;  then  he  will  come  in  to  inquire  who  you  are.” 

“  But  I  can  leave  without  his  seeing  me.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  You  will  climb  the  little  wall  separat¬ 
ing  the  hotel  from  the  wine-merchant’s  yard,  and  keep 
along  the  stationer’s  area,  until  you  reach  the  Rue  de  la 
Huchette.” 

Poor  Joseph  looked  as  if  he  had  just  received  a  bucket  of 
ice-water  upon  his  head.  “  Exactly  the  way  I  was  going,” 
he  gasped  out.  “  I  heard  that  you  knew  all  the  houses  in 
Paris,  and  it  certainly  must  be  so.” 

The  stout  man  made  no  reply  to  Joseph’s  admiring  re¬ 
marks.  He  was  wondering  what  advantage  he  could  reap 
from  De  Clameran’s  behavior.  As  to  the  cashier,  he 
listened  wonderingly,  watching  these  strangers,  who  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  reason,  seemed  determined  to  win  the 
difficult  game  in  which  his  honor,  his  happiness,  and  his 
life,  were  the  stake. 

“  I  have  another  idea,”  said  Joseph  after  deep  thought. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can  walk  quietly  out  of  the  front  door,  and  with  my 
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hands  in  my  pockets  stroll  slowly  back  to  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  Well !  then,  De  Clameran  will  come  in  and  question 
Madame  Alexandre,  whom  you  can  instruct  beforehand ; 
and  she  is  smart  enough  to  put  any  joker  off  the  track.” 

“  Bad  plan  !  ”  pronounced  M.  Verduret  decidedly  ;  “  a 
scamp  so  compromised  as  De  Clameran  is  not  easily  taken 
in  ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  reassure  him.”  His  mind  was 
made  up  ;  for  in  a  brief  tone  of  authority,  which  admitted 
of  no  contradiction,  he  added  :  “  I  have  a  better  plan. 
Has  De  Clameran,  since  he  found  out  that  his  papers  had 
been  touched,  seen  De  Lagors  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Perhaps  he  has  written  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  bet  you  my  head  he  has  not.  Having  your  orders 
to  watch  his  correspondence,  I  invented  a  little  system 
which  informs  me  every  time  he  touches  a  pen  ;  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  pens  have  not  been 
touched.” 

“  De  Clameran  went  out  yesterday  afternoon.” 

“  But  the  man  who  followed  him  says  he  wrote  nothing 
on  the  way.” 

“  Then  we  have  time  yet !  ”  cried  Verduret.  “  Be 
quick !  I  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  make  yourself 
another  head  ;  you  know  the  sort ;  I  will  watch  the  rascal 
until  you  are  ready.” 

“The  delighted  Joseph  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and 
Prosper  and  M.  Verduret  remained  at  the  window  observ¬ 
ing  De  Clameran,  who,  according  to  the  movements  of 
the  crowd,  kept  disappearing  and  reappearing,  but  was 
evidently  determined  not  to  quit  his  post  until  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  information  he  sought. 

“  Why  do  you  devote  yourself  exclusively  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  ?  ”  asked  Prosper. 

“  Because,  my  friend,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  “  because 
— that  is  my  business,  and  not  yours.” 

Joseph  Dubois  had  been  granted  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  which  to  metamorphose  himself ;  before  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed  he  re-appeared.  The  dandified  coachman 
with  whiskers,  red  vest,  and  foppish  manners,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  sinister-looking  individual,  whose  very  appear¬ 
ance  was  enough  to  scare  any  rogue.  His  black  cravat 
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twisted  round  a  paper  collar,  and  ornamented  by  an  imita¬ 
tion  diamond  pin  ;  his  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  ;  his  greasy  hat  and  shiny  boots  and  heavy  cane — re¬ 
vealed  the  myrmidon  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  as  plainly 
as  the  uniform  denotes  the  soldier.  Joseph  Dubois  had 
vanished,  and  from  his  livery,  phcenix-like  and  triumphant, 
rose  the  radiant  Fanferlot,  surnamed  the  Squirrel.  When 
he  entered  the  room,  Prosper  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
almost  of  terror.  He  recognized  the  man  who  had 
assisted  the  commissary  of  police  in  his  investigation  at 
the  bank  on  the  day  of  the  robbery. 

M.  Verduret  examined  his  follower  with  a  satisfied 
look,  and  said  :  “  Not  bad !  There  is  enough  of  the 
police-court  air  about  you  to  alarm  even  an  honest  man. 
You  understand  me  perfectly.” 

Fanferlot  was  transported  with  delight  at  this  compli¬ 
ment.  “  What  must  I  do  now,  chief  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Nothing  difficult  for  a  smart  man;  but  remember, 
upon  the  precision  of  our  movements  depends  the  success 
of  my  plan.  Before  occupying  myself  with  De  Lagors,  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  De  Clameran.  Now  that  the  rascals 
are  separated,  we  must  prevent  their  coming  together 
again.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Fanferlot,  winking  his  eye  ;  “  I 
am  to  create  a  diversion.” 

“  Exactly.  Go  out  by  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette,  and 
hasten  to  the  Pont  St.  Michel ;  loaf  along  the  river-bank, 
and  finally  place  yourself  on  some  of  the  steps  of  the  quay, 
so  that  De  Clameran  may  perceive  he  is  being  watched. 
If  he  fails  to  see  you,  do  something  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  know  !  I  will  throw  a  stone  in  the  water,”  said 
Fanferlot,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight  at  his  own  brill¬ 
iant  idea. 

“  As  soon  as  De  Clameran  has  seen  you,”  continued  M. 
Verduret,  “  he  will  be  alarmed,  and  instantly  decamp. 
You  must  follow  him,  and  he,  knowing  that  the  police  are 
after  him,  will  do  everything  to  escape  you.  You  must 
keep  both  your  eyes  open  for  he  is  a  cunning  rascal.” 

“  I  was  not  born  yesterday.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  You  can  convince  him  of  that. 
Well,  knowing  you  are  at  his  heels,  he  will  not  dare  to 
return  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  for  fear  of  finding  some 
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troublesome  visitors  awaiting  him.  Now  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  should  not  return  to  the  hotel.” 

“  But  suppose  he  does  ?  ”  said  Fanferlot. 

M.  Yerduret  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied  :  “  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  ;  but  if  he  should,  you  must  wait  until  he 
comes  out  again,  and  continue  to  follow  him.  But  he 
won’t  enter  the  hotel ;  very  likely  he  will  take  the  train  ; 
but  in  that  event  don’t  lose  sight  of  him,  no  matter  if  you 
have  to  follow  him  to  Siberia.  Have  you  money  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  will  get  some  from  Madame  Alexandre.” 

“  Very  good.  Ah  !  one  word  more.  If  the  rascal  doe'j 
take  the  train,  send  me  a  line  here.  If  he  beats  about  the 
bush  until  night  time,  be  on  your  guard,  especially  in 
lonely  places  ;  he  is  capable  of  anything.” 

“  If  necessary,  may  I  fire  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  rash  ;  but,  if  he  attacks  you,  of  course  defend 
yourself.  Come,  ’tis  time  you  were  gone.” 

“  Dubois-Fanferlot  went  out.  M.  Verduret  and  Pros¬ 
per  resumed  their,  post  of  observation.  “  Why  all  this 
secrecy  ?  ”  inquired  Prosper.  “  De  Clameran  is  guilty 
of  ten  times  worse  crimes  than  I  was  ever  accused  of,  and 
yet  my  disgrace  was  made  as  public  as  possible.” 

“  Don’t  you  understand,”  replied  the  stout  man,  “  that 
I  wish  to  separate  Raoul’s  cause  from  that  of  the  marquis  ? 
But,  hush  !  Look  !  ”  De  Clameran  had  left  his  place 
near  the  orange-woman’s  stand,  and  approached  the  para¬ 
pet  of  the  bridge,  where  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make 
out  some  unexpected  object.  “  Ah  !  ”  murmured  M.  Ver¬ 
duret  ;  “  he  has  just  discovered  our  man.”  De  Clameran’s 
uneasiness  was  quite  apparent ;  he  walked  forward  a  few 
steps,  as  if  intending  to  cross  the  bridge  ;  then,  suddenly 
turning  round,  walked  rapidly  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  “He  is  caught!”  cried  M.  Verduret 
with  delight. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Madame  Nina 
Gipsy,  alias  Palmyre  Chocareille,  entered.  Poor  Nina  ! 
Each  day  since  she  entered  Madeleine’s  service  seemed  to 
have  aged  her  a  year.  Tears  had  dimmed  the  brilliancy 
of  her  beautiful  black  eyes  ;  her  rosy  cheeks  were  pale 
and  hollow,  and  her  merry  smile  was  quite  gone.  Poor 
Gipsy,  once  so  gay  and  spirited,  now  crushed  beneath  the 
burden  of  her  sorrows,  was  the  picture  of  misery.  Pros* 
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per  thought  that,  wild  with  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  proud 
of  having  so  nobly  devoted  herself  to  his  interests,  Nina 
would  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  hold  him  in  a 
tight  embrace.  He  was  mistaken  ;  and  though  entirely 
devoted  to  Madeleine  since  he  knew  the  reason  of  her 
harshness  to  him,  his  deception  affected  him  deeply.  Nina 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  him.  She  saluted  him  timidly, 
almost  like  a  stranger.  She  stood  looking  at  M.  Verduret 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  devotion,  like  a  poor  dog  that 
has  been  cruelly  treated  by  its  master. 

He,  however,  was  kind  and  gentle  in  his  manner  towards 
her.  “  Well,  my  dear,”  he  asked  encouragingly,  “  what 
news  do  you  bring  me  ?  ” 

“  Something  is  going  on  at  the  house,  sir,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  here  to  tell  you  ;  at  last,  Mademoiselle 
Madeleine  made  an  excuse  for  sending  me  out.” 

“  You  must  thank  her  for  her  confidence  in.  me.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  carried  out  the  plan  we  decided  upon  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  She  receives  the  Marquis  de  Clameran’s  visits  ?  ” 

“  Since  the  marriage  has  been  decided  upon,  he  comes 
every  day,  and  mademoiselle  receives  him  with  kindness. 
He  seems  to  be  delighted.” 

These  answers  filled  Prosper  with  anger  and  alarm. 
The  poor  fellow,  not  comprehending  M.  Verduret’s  intri¬ 
cate  moves,  felt  as  if  he  were  being  tossed  about  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  made  the  tool  and  laughing-stock  of 
everybody.  “  What !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  this  worthless  Marquis 
de  Clameran,  an  assassin,  and  a  thief,  allowed  to  visit  at 
M.  Fauvel’s  and  pay  his  addresses  to  Madeleine  ?  Where 
are  the  promises  which  you  made  me,  sir  ?  Have  you 
merely  been  amusing  yourself  by  raising  my  hopes,  to  dash 
them — ” 

“  Enough  !  ”  interrupted  M.  Verduret  harshly  ;  “you  are 
really  too  good  a  young  man  to  understand  anything,  my 
friend.  If  you  are  incapable  of  helping  yourself,  at  least 
have  sense  enough  to  refrain  from  stupidly  importuning 
those  who  are  working  for  you.  Do  you  not  think  you 
have  already  done  sufficient  mischief  ?  ”  Having  admin¬ 
istered  this  rebuke,  he  turned  to  Nina,  and  said  in  softer 
tones  :  “  Go  on,  my  child  ;  what  have  you  discovered  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  positive,  sir  ;  but  enough  to  make  me  nervous, 
and  fearful  of  impending  danger.  I  am  not  certain,  bu* 
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suspect  from  appearances,  that  some  dreadful  catastrophe 
is  about  to  happen.  It  may  only  be  a  presentiment.  I 
cannot  get  any  information  from  Madame  Fauvel  ;  she 
moves  about  like  a  ghost,  never  opening  her  lips.  She 
seems  to  be  afraid  of  her  niece,  and  to  be  trying  to  con¬ 
ceal  something  from  her.” 

“What  about  M.  Fauvel  ?  ” 

“  I  was  just  about  to  tell  you,  sir.  Some  fearful  mis¬ 
fortune  has  happened  to  him,  you  may  depend  upon 
it.  He  wanders  about  as  if  he  had  lost  his  mind.  Some¬ 
thing  certainly  occurred  yesterday  ;  his  voice  even  is 
changed.  He  is  so  harsh  and  irritable  that  mademoiselle 
and  M.  Lucien  were  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter 
with  him.  He  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  anger ;  and  there  is  a  wild,  strange  look  about  his 
eyes,  especially  when  he  looks  at  madame.  Yesterday 
evening,  when  M.  de  Clameran  was  announced,  he  jumped 
up,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  saying  that  he  had  some 
work  to  do  in  his  study.” 

A  triumphant  exclamation  from  M.  Verduret  interrupted 
Nina.  He  was  radiant.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  said  to  Prosper,  for¬ 
getting  his  bad  humor  of  a  few  minutes  before ;  “  ah ! 
what  did  I  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  He  has  evidently — ” 

“Been  afraid  to  give  way  to  his  first  impulse  ;  of  course 
he  has.  He  is  now  seeking  for  proofs  of  your  assertions. 
He  must  have  then  by  this  time.  Did  the  ladies  go  out 
yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  part  of  the  day.” 

“What  became  of  M.  Fauvel  ?  ” 

“  The  ladies  took  me  with  them ;  we  left  M.  Fauvei  at 
home.” 

“There  is  no  longer  a  doubt,  now!”  cried  the  stout 
man  ;  “he  looked  for  proofs,  and  found  them  too  !  Your 
letter  told  him  exactly  where  to  go.  Ah,  Prosper,  that  un¬ 
fortunate  letter  gives  more  trouble  than  everything  else 
together.” 

These  words  seemed  to  throw  a  sudden  light  on  Nina’s 
mind.  “  I  understand  it  now  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  M. 
Fauvel  knows  everything.” 

“  That  is,  he  thinks  he  knows  everything ;  and  what  he 
has  been  led  to  believe,  is  worse  than  the  true  state  of 
affairs.” 
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“  That  accounts  for  the  order  which  M.  Cavaillon  ovei' 
heard  him  give  to  his  valet,  Evariste.” 

“  What  order  ?  ” 

“  He  told  Evariste  to  bring  every  letter  that  came  to 
the  house,  no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  into  his  study, 
and  hand  it  to  him ;  saying  that,  if  this  order  was  diso¬ 
beyed,  he  should  be  instantly  discharged.” 

“  At  what  time  was  this  order  given  ?  ”  asked  M.  Ver- 
duret. 

“  Yesterday  afternoon.” 

“  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of,”  cried  M.  Verduret. 
“  He  has  clearly  made  up  his  mind  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  is  keeping  quiet  so  as  to  make  his  vengeance  more  sure. 
The  question  is,  Have  we  still  time  to  counteract  his  pro¬ 
jects  ?  Have  we  time  to  convince  him  that  the  anonymous 
letter  was  incorrect  in  some  of  its  assertions  ?  ” 

He  tried  to  hit  upon  some  plan  for  repairing  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  Prosper’s  foolish  letter.  “  Thank  you  for 
your  information,  my  dear  child,”  he  said  after  a  long 
silence.  “  I  will  decide  at  once  what  steps  to  take,  for  it 
will  never  do  to  sit  quietly  and  let  things  go  on  in  this  way. 
Return  home  without  delay,  and  be  careful  of  everything 
you  say  and  do ;  for  M.  Fauvel  suspects  you  of  being  in 
the  plot.  Send  me  word  of  anything  that  happens,  no 
matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be.” 

Nina,  thus  dismissed,  did  not  move,  but  asked  timidly  : 
“  What  about  Caldas,  sir  ?  ” 

This  was  the  third  time  during  the  last  fortnight  that 
Prosper  had  heard  this  name,  Caldas.  The  first  time,  it 
had  been  whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  respectable-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  who  promised  him  his  protection  on  one 
of  the  days  he  was  at  the  Prefecture.  The  second  time, 
the  investigating  magistrate  had  mentioned  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Nina’s  history.  Prosper  thought  over  all  the 
men  he  had  ever  been  connected  with,  but  could  recall 
none  named  Caldas. 

The  impassible  M.  Verduret  started  and  trembled  at 
the  sound  of  this  name,  but,  quickly  recovering  himself, 
said  *.  “  I  promised  to  find  him  for  you,  and  I  will  keep 
my  promise.  Now  you  must  go  ;  good-by.” 

It  was  twelve  o’clock,  and  M.  Verduret  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  hungry.  He  called  Madame  Alex¬ 
andre,  and  the  all-powerful  hostess  of  the  Grand  Archan* 
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gel  soon  placed  a  tempting  breakfast  before  Prosper  and 
his  protector.  But  the  dainty  meal  failed  to  smooth  M. 
Verduret’s  perplexed  brow.  To  the  eager  questions  and 
complimentary  remarks  of  Madame  Alexandre,  he  merely 
answered  :  “  Hush,  hush  !  let  me  alone  ;  keep  quiet.” 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  the  stout  man, 
Prosper  saw  him  betray  anxiety  and  hesitation.  He  re¬ 
mained  silent  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  uneasily  said  : 
“  I  am  afraid  I  have  embarrassed  you  very  much,  sir.” 

“Yes,  you  have  dreadfully  embarrassed  me,”  replied 
M.  Verduret.  “  What  on  earth  to  do  now,  I  don’t  know  ! 
Shall  I  hasten  matters,  or  keep  quiet  and  wait  for  the  next 
move  ?  And  I  am  bound  by  a  sacred  promise.  Come,  I 
must  go  and  consult  the  investigating  magistrate.  He  can 
perhaps  assist  me.  You  had  better  come  too.” 


XXIII. 

■ 

As  M.  Verduret  had  anticipated,  Prosper’s  anonymous 
letter  had  a  terrible  effect  upon  M.  Fauvel.  It  was  morn¬ 
ing.  M.  Fauvel  had  just  entered  his  study  to  attend  to 
his  correspondence.  After  opening  a  dozen  letters  on 
business,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  fatal  missive.  Something 
about  the  handwriting  struck  him  as  peculiar.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  disguised,  and  although,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  millionaire,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  anony¬ 
mous  communications,  sometimes  abusive,  but  generally 
begging  for  money,  this  particular  letter  filled  him  with  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  With  absolute  certainty  that  he 
was  about  to  read  of  some  calamity,  he  broke  the  seal, 
and  unfolding  the  coarse  writing-paper  of  the  cafd,  com¬ 
menced  to  read.  What  he  read  was  a  terrible  blow  to  a 
man  whose  life  hitherto  had  been  an  unbroken  chain  of 
prosperity,  who  could  recall  the  past  without  one  bitter 
regret,  without  remembering  any  sorrow  deep  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  tear.  What !  his  wife  deceive  him  !  And 
among  all  men,  to  choose  one  vile  enough  to  rob  her  of 
her  jewels,  and  force  her  to  be  his  accomplice  in  the  ruin 
of  an  innocent  young  man  !  For  did  not  the  letter  before 
him  assert  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  tell  him  how  to  convince 
himself  of  its  truth  ?  M.  Fauvel  was  as  bewildered  as  if 
he  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  club.  It  was 
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impossible  for  his  scattered  ideas  to  take  in  the  enormity 
of  what  these  dreadful  words  intimated.  He  seemed  to 
be  mentally  and  physically  paralyzed,  as  he  sat  there  star* 
ing  blankly  at  the  letter.  But  in  a  few  minutes  his  rea¬ 
son  returned. 

“What  infamous  cowardice  !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  it  is  abomina¬ 
ble  !  ”  And  he  angrily  crumpled  up  the  letter  and  threw 
it  into  the  empty  fireplace,  adding  :  “  I  will  forget  having 
read  it.  I  will  not  soil  my  mind  by  letting  it  dwell  upon 
such  turpitude  !  ” 

He  said  this,  and  he  thought  it ;  but,  for  all  that,  he 
could  not  open  the  rest  of  his  letters.  That  penetrating, 
clinging,  all-corroding  worm,  suspicion,  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  soul  ;  and  he  leaned  over  his  desk,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  vainly  endeavoring  to  recover 
his  habitual  calmness  of  mind.  “  Supposing,  though,  that 
the  letter  stated  the  truth !  ”  At  the  thought,  his  dejec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  few  minutes  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
rage.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  his  wrrath,  “  if  I  only  knew 
the  scoundrel  who  dared  to  write  this ;  if  I  only  had  him 
here  !  ”  Thinking  that  the  handwriting  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  mystery,  he  picked  the  fatal  letter  out  of  the 
fireplace.  Carefully  smoothing  it  out  he  laid  it  on  his 
desk,  and  studied  the  up  strokes,  the  down  strokes,  and 
the  capitals  of  every  word.  “  It  must  be  from  one  of  my 
clerks,”  he  thought,  “  who  is  angry  with  me  for  having  re¬ 
fused  to  raise  his  salary ;  or  for  some  other  reason.” 
Clinging  to  this  idea,  he  thought  over  all  the  young  men 
in  his  bank  ;  but  not  one  could  he  believe  capable  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  so  base  a  vengeance.  Then  he  wondered  where 
the  letter  had  been  posted,  thinking  this  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  mystery.  He  looked  at  the  envelope,  and 
read  on  the  post-mark,  “  Rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine.” 
This  fact  told  him  nothing.  Once  more  he  read  the  let¬ 
ter  through,  spelling  over  each  word,  and  analyzing  every 
sentence  it  contained.  It  is  the  custom  to  treat  anony¬ 
mous  letters  with  silent  contempt,  as  the  malicious  lies  of 
cowards  who  dare  not  say  to  a  man’s  face  what  they  se¬ 
cretly  commit  to  paper.  Yet  what  innumerable  catastro¬ 
phes  can  be  traced  to  no  other  origin.  One  throws  the 
letters  in  the  fire,  but,  although  the  paper  is  destroyed  by 
the  flames,  doubts  remain,  and,  like  a  subtle  poison,  pene¬ 
trate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind,  weaken  its  holiest 
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beliefs,  and  destroy  its  faith.  The  wife  suspected,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unjustly,  is  no  longer  the  wife  in  whom  her  hus¬ 
band  trusted  as  he  would  trust  himself.  Suspicion,  no 
matter  whence  the  source,  has  irrevocably  tarnished  the 
brightness  of  his  idol.  Unable  to  struggle  any  longer 
against  these  conflicting  doubts,  M.  Fauvel  determined  to 
resolve  them  by  showing  the  letter  to  his  wife  ;  but  a  shock 
ing  thought,  more  torturing  than  a  red-hot  iron  burning 
his  flesh,  made  him  sink  back  in  his  chair  in  despair. 
“  Suppose  it  be  true  !  ”  he  muttered  to  himself ;  “  suppose 
I  have  been  miserably  duped  !  By  confiding  in  my  wife, 
I  shall  put  her  on  her  guard,  and  lose  all  chance  of  dis- 
covering  the  truth.” 

Thus  were  realized  all  M.  Verduret’s  presumptions. 
He  had  said,  “  If  M.  Fauvel  does  not  yield  to  his  first  im¬ 
pulse,  if  he  stops  to  reflect,  we  have  time  to  repair  the 
harm  done.”  And  after  long  and  painful  meditation,  the 
banker  had  finally  decided  to  wait  and  watch  his  wife. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  a  man  of  his  frank,  upright  nat¬ 
ure,  to  play  the  part  of  a  domestic  spy,  and  jealous  hus¬ 
band,  Accustomed  to  give  way  to  sudden  bursts  of  anger, 
Out  quickly  mastering  them,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
preserve  his  self-restraint,  to  maintain  silence  until  his 
proofs  were  overwhelming.  There  was  one  simple  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  letter  stated  that  his  wufe’s 
diamonds  had  been  pawned.  If  it  lied  in  this  instance, 
he  would  treat  it  with  the  scorn  it  deserved.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  prove  to  be  true  !  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  servant  announced  that  lunch  was  served,  and 
M.  Fauvel  looked  in  the  glass  before  leaving  his  study,  to 
see  if  face  betrayed  the  emotion  he  felt.  He  was  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  his  haggard  features.  “  Shall  I  be  able  tc 
control  my  feelings  ?”  he  asked  himself.  At  table  he  did 
his  utmost  to  look  unconcerned,  he  talked  incessantly, 
related  several  stories,  hoping  thus  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  others.  But,  all  the  time  he  wras  talking,  he 
was  casting  over  in  his  mind  various  expedients  for  get¬ 
ting  his  wife  out  of  the  house  long  enough  for  him  to  search 
her  room.  At  last  he  asked  Madame  Fauvel  if  she  were 
going  out  at  all  that  day. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  the  weather  is  dreadful,  but  Made 
leine  and  I  have  some  pressing  matters  to  see  after/’ 

“  At  what  time  do  you  think  of  starting  ?  ” 
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“Immediately  after  lunch.” 

He  drew  a  long  breath  as  if  relieved  of  a  great  weight. 
In  a  short  time  he  would  be  able  to  learn  the  truth.  His 
uncertainty  was  so  torturing  to  the  unhappy  man  that  to  it 
he  preferred  anything,  even  the  most  dreadful  reality. 
Lunch  over,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  but  did  not  remain  in  the 
dining-room  to  smoke  it,  as  was  his  habit.  He  went  into 
his  study,  pretending  he  had  some  pressing  work  to  attend 
to.  He  took  the  precaution  to  send  Lucien  out  so  as  to 
be  quite  alone.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  he  heard 
the  carriage  drive  away  with  his  wife  and  niece.  Hurry¬ 
ing  into  Madame  FauvePs  room,  he  opened  her  jewel 
drawer.  Several  of  the  cases  he  knew  she  possessed  were 
missing,  those  that  remained — there  were  ten  or  twelve  of 
them — were  empty.  The  anonymous  letter  had  told  the 
truth.  “  Oh,  it  cannot  be  !  ”  he  gasped  in  broken  tones. 
“  It  is  not  possible  !  ”  He  wildly  pulled  open  other  draw¬ 
ers  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  jewels.  Perhaps  his  wife 
kept  them  elsewhere.  She  might  have  sent  some  of  them 
to  be  reset,  and  others  to  be  mended.  But  he  found  noth¬ 
ing  !  He  then  recollected  the  Jandidier  ball,  and  that  he, 
full  of  pride,  had  said  to  his  wife  :  “  Why  don’t  you  wear 
your  diamonds  ?  ”  She  had  smilingly  replied  :  “  Oh  ! 

what  is  the  use  ?  Everybody  knows  them  so  well  ;  I  shall 
be  more  noticed  if  I  don’t  wear  them  ;  and  besides,  they 
wouldn’t  suit  my  costume.”  Yes,  she  had  made  this  an¬ 
swer  without  blushing,  without  showing  the  slightest  sign 
of  agitation.  What  barefaced  impudence  !  What  base 
hypocrisy  concealed  beneath  an  innocent,  confiding  man¬ 
ner  !  And  she  had  been  thus  deceiving  him  for  twenty 
years  !  But  suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope  penetrated  his  con¬ 
fused  mind — slight,  barely  possible  ;  still  a  straw  to  cling 
to — “  Perhaps  Valentine  has  put  her  diamonds  in  Made¬ 
leine’s  room.”  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  indeli¬ 
cacy  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  hurried  into  the  young 
girl’s  room,  and  pulled  open  one  drawer  after  another. 
He  did  not  find  his  wife’s — not  Madame  FauvePs  dia¬ 
monds — but  he  discovered  seven  or  eight  jewel  cases  be¬ 
longing  to  Madeleine,, and  all  'empty.  Great  heavens  ! 
Was  this  gentle  girl,  whom  he  had  treated  as  a  daughter, 
an  accomplice  in  this  deed  of  shame  ?  This  last  blow  was 
too  much  for  the  miserable  man.  He  sank  almost  lifeless 
into  a  chair,  and  wringing  his  hands,  groaned  over  the 
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wreck  of  his  happiness.  Was  this  the  happy  future  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  ?  Was  the  fabric  of  his 
honor,  well-being  and  domestic  bliss,  to  be  dashed  to  the 
earth  and  forever  lost  in  a  day  ?  Seemingly  nothing  was 
changed  in  his  existence  ;  he  was  not  materially  injured; 
the  objects  around  him  remained  the  same  ;  and  yet  what 
a  commotion  had  taken  place,  a  commotion  more  unheard 
of,  more  surprising  than  the  changing  to  night  into  day. 
What !  Valentine,  the  pure  young  girl  whom  he  had  so 
loved  and  married  in  spite  of  her  poverty;  Valentine,  the 
tender,  loving  wife,  who  had  become  dearer  and  dearer  to 
him  as  years  rolled  on  ;  could  she  have  been  deceiving 
him  ?  She,  the  mother  of  his  sons  I  His  sons  ?  Bitter 
thought !  Were  they  his  sons  ?  If  she  could  deceive  him 
now  when  she  was  silver-haired  had  she  not  deceived  him 
when  she  was  young  ?  Not  only  did  he  suffer  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  past  tortured  his  soul. 

M.  Fauvel  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dejected  state. 
Anger  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  gave  him  fresh  strength, 
and  he  determined  to  sell  his  past  happiness  dearly.  He 
well  knew  that  the  fact  of  the  diamonds  being  missing  was 
not  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  base  an  accusation. 
But  he  had  plenty  of  means  of  procuring  other  proofs. 
He  began  by  calling  his  valet,  and  ordering  him  to  bring 
to  him  every  letter  that  should  come  to  the  house.  He 
then  telegraphed  to  a  notary  at  St.  Remy,  for  minute  and 
authentic  information  about  the  De  Lagors  family,  and 
especially  about  Raoul.  Finally,  following  the  advice  of 
the  anonymous  letter,  he  went  to  the  Prefecture  of  Po¬ 
lice,  hoping  to  obtain  De  Clameran’s  biography.  But  the 
police,  fortunately  for  many  people,  are  as  discreetly  si¬ 
lent  as  the  grave.  They  guard  their  secrets  as  a  miser 
his  treasure.  Nothing  but  an  order  from  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor  could  reveal  the  secrets  of  those  terrible  green  boxes 
which  are  kept  in  an  apartment  by  themselves,  guarded 
like  a  banker’s  strong-room.  M.  Fauvel  was  politely  asked 
what  motives  urged  him  to  inquire  into  the  past  life  of  a 
French  citizen  ;  and,  as  he  declined  to  state  his  reasons, 
he  was  told  he  had  better  apply  to  the  above-mentioned 
functionary.  This  advice  he  could  not  follow.  He  had 
sworn  that  the  secret  of  his  wrongs  should  be  confined  to 
the  three  persons  interested.  ‘  He  chose  to  avenge  his  own 
injuries,  to  be  alone  the  judge  and  executioner.  He  re* 
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turned  home  more  enraged  than  ever  ;  there  he  found  a 
telegram  answering  the  one  which  he  had  sent  to  St.  Remy. 
It  was  as  follows  *  “  The  De  Lagors  are  very  poor,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  member  of  the  family  named 
Raoul.  Madame  De  Lagors  has  no  son,  only  two  daugh¬ 
ters.”  This  information  was  the  final  blow.  The  banker 
thought,  when  he  discovered  his  wife’s  infamy,  that  she 
had  sinned  as  deeply  as  woman  could  sin  ;  but  he  now 
saw  that  she  had  practised  a  deception  more  shocking  than 
the  crime  itself. 

“  Wretched  creature  !  ”  he  cried  with  anguish  ;  “  in  order 
to  see  her  lover  constantly,  she  dared  present  him  to  me 
under  the  name  of  a  nephew  who  never  existed.  She  had 
the  shameless  courage  to  introduce  him  beneath  my  roof, 
and  seat  him  at  my  fireside,  between  myself  and  my  sons  ; 
and  I,  confiding  fool  that  I  was,  welcomed  the  villain,  and 
lent  him  money.” 

Nothing  could  equal  the  pain  of  wounded  pride  and 
mortification  which  he  suffered  at  the  thought  that  Raoul 
and  Madame  Fauvel  had  amused  themselves  with  his  good' 
natured  credulity.  Nothing  but  death  could  wipe  out  an 
injury  of  this  nature.  But  the  very  bitterness  of  his  re¬ 
sentment  enabled  him  to  restrain  himself  until  the  time 
for  punishment  came.  With  grim  satisfaction  he  promised 
himself  that  his  acting  would  be  as  successful  as  theirs. 
That  day  he  succeeded  in  concealing  his  agitation,  and 
kept  up  a  flow  of  talk  during  the  whole  time  the  dinner 
lasted.  But  at  about  nine  o’clock,  when  De  Clameran 
called,  he  hastened  from  the  house,  for  fear  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  control  his  indignation,  and  did  not  return 
home  until  late  in  the  night.  The  next  day  he  reaped  the 
fruit  of  his  prudence.  Among  the  letters  which  his  valet 
brought  him  at  noon,  was  one  bearing  the  post-mark  of 
Vesinet,  He  carefully  opened  the  envelope,  and  read, 
“  Dear  Aunt, — It  is  imperatively  necessary  for  me  to  see 
you  to-day ;  so  I  expect  you.  I  will  explain  why  I  am 
prevented  from  calling  at  your  house.  Raoul.” 

“  I  have  them  now  !  ”  cried  M.  Fauvel,  trembling  with 
satisfaction  at  the  near  prospect  of  vengeance.  Eager  to 
lose  no  time,  he  opened  a  drawer,  took  out  a  revolver,  and 
examined  the  hammer  to  see  if  it  worked  easily.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  imagined  himself  alone,  but  a  vigilant  eye  was  watch¬ 
ing  his  movements.  Nina  immediately  upon  her  return  from 
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the  Grand  Archangel,  stationed  herself  at  the  key-hole  of 
the  study-door,  and  saw  all  that  occurred.  M.  Fauvel  laid 
the  weapon  on  the  mantle-piece,  and  nervously  resealed 
the  letter,  which  he  then  took  to  the  place  where  the  let¬ 
ters  were  usually  left,  not  wishing  his  wife  to  know  that 
Raoul’s  letter  had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  was  only 
absent  a  few  minutes,  but  inspired  by  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  Nina  darted  into  the  study,  and  rapidly  extracted 
the  cartridges  from  the  revolver.  “  By  this  means,”  she 
murmured,  “  the  immediate  peril  is  averted,  and  M.  Ver- 
duret  will  now  perhaps  have  time  to  act.  I  must  send 
Cavaillon  to  tell  him  what  is  happening.” 

She  hurried  down  stairs,  and  sent  the  clerk  with  a  mes¬ 
sage,  telling  him  to  leave  it  with  Madame  Alexandre,  if 
M.  Verdurei  had  left  the  hotel.  An  hour  later,  Madame 
Fauvel  ordered  her  carriage,  and  went  out.  M.  Fauvel 
jumped  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  followed  her. 

“God  grant  that  M.  Verduret  may  be  in  time!”  said 
Nina  to  herself,  “  otherwise  Madame  Fauvel  and  Raoul 
are  lost.” 


XXIV 

The  day  that  the  Marquis  de  Clameran  perceived  that 
Raoul  de  Lagors  was  the  only  obstacle  between  him  and 
Madeleine,  he  swore  that  the  obstacle  should  be  removed. 
He  at  once  took  steps  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  As  Raoul  was  walking  home  at  Vesinet  about  mid¬ 
night,  he  was  assailed  at  a  lonely  spot  not  far  from  the 
station  by  three  men,  who,  determined,  so  they  said,  to  see 
the  time  by  his  watch,  fell  upon  him  suddenly,  and  but  for 
Raoul’s  wonderful  strength  and  agility,  would  have  left 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  he  soon,  by  his  skilfully 
plied  blows,  for  he  was  a  proficient  in  fencing,  and  had 
learnt  boxing  in  England,  made  his  enemies  take  to  their 
heels.  He  quietly  continued  his  walk  home,  fully  deter¬ 
mined  in  future,  to  be  well  armed  when  he  went  out  at 
night.  He  never  for  an  instant  suspected  his  accomplice 
of  having  instigated  the  assault.  But  two  days  afterwards, 
while  sitting  in  a  caf^  he  frequented,  a  burly,  vulgar-look¬ 
ing  man,  a  stranger  to  him,  tried  to  draw  him  into  a  quarrel 
about  nothing,  and  finally  threw  a  card  in  his  face,  saying 
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he  was  ready  to  grant  him  satisfaction  when  and  where  he 
pleased.  Raoul  rushed  towards  the  man  to  chastise  him 
on  the  spot ;  but  his  friends  held  him  back. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  he;  “be  at  home  to-morrow 
morning,  sir,  and  I  will  send  two  of  my  friends  to  you.”  As 
soon  as  the  stranger  had  left,  Raoul  recovered  from  his 
excitement,  and  began  to  wonder  what  could  have  been 
the  motive  for  this  evidently  premeditated  insult.  Picking 
up  the  card  of  the  bully,  he  read  : 

W.  H.  B.  Jacobson. 

Fo7'merly  Garibaldian  volunteer. 

Ex-staff-ojficer  of  the  an)iies  of  the  South . 

(Italy,  America). 

30,  Rue  Leonie. 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  ”  thought  Raoul,  “  this  glorious  soldier  may 
very  possibly  have  won  his  laurels  in  a  fencing  school !  ” 

Still  the  insult  had  been  offered  in  the  presence  of  others ; 
and,  no  matter  who  the  offender  was,  it  must  be  noticed. 
Raoul  requested  two  of  his  friends  to  call  upon  M.  Jacob¬ 
son  early  the  next  morning,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  duel.  It  was  settled  that  they  should  render  him  an 
account  of  their  mission  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.,  where  he 
arranged  to  sleep.  Everything  being  arranged,  Raoul 
went  out  to  find  out  something  about  M.  Jacobson.  He 
was  an  expert  at  the  business,  but  he  had  considerable 
trouble.  The  information  he  obtained  was  not  very  prom¬ 
ising.  M.  Jacobson,  who  lived  in  a  very  suspicious-look¬ 
ing  little  hotel,  frequented  chiefly  by  women  of  loose  char¬ 
acter,  was  described  to  him  as  an  eccentric  gentleman, 
whose  means  of  livelihood  was  a  problem  difficult  to  solve. 
He  reigned  despotically  at  an  ordinary  near  by,  went  out 
a  great  deal,  came  home  very  late,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
capital  to  live  upon,  save  his  military  titles,  his  talent  for 
entertaining,  and  a  notable  quantity  of  various  expedients. 

“  That  being  his  character,”  thought  Raoul,  “  I  cannot 
see  what  object  he  can  have  in  picking  a  quarrel  with  me. 
What  good  will  it  do  him  to  run  a  sword  through  my  body  ? 
Not  the  slightest ;  and,  moreover,  his  pugnacious  conduct 
is  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  police,  who,  from  what 
I  hear,  are  the  last  people  this  warrior  would  like  to  havt 
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after  him.  Therefore,  for  acting  as  he  has  done,  he  must 
have  some  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  discern.” 

The  result  of  his  meditations  was,  that  Raoul,  upon  his 
return  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  did  not  mention  a  word  of 
his  adventure  to  De  Clameran,  whom  he  still  found  up. 
At  half-past  eight  his  seconds  arrived.  M.  Jacobson  had 
agreed  to  fight,  and  had  chosen  the  sword  ;  but  it  must  be 
that  very  hour,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  Raoul  felt  very 
uneasy,  nevertheless  he  boldly  said  :  “  I  accept  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  conditions.”  They  went  to  the  place  decided  upon, 
and  after  an  interchange  of  a  few  thrusts  Raoul  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  The  “  Ex-staff- 
officer  of  the  armies  of  the  South  ”  wished  to  continue  the 
combat  *  but  Raoul’s  seconds — brave  young  men — de¬ 
clared  that  honor  was  satisfied,  and  that  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  subjecting  their  friend’s  life  to  unnecessary  haz¬ 
ards.  The  ex-officer  was  forced  to  submit,  and  unwillingly 
retired  from  the  field.  Raoul  went  home  delighted  at 
having  escaped  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  little  loss 
cf  blood,  and  resolved  to  keep  clear  of  all  so-called  Gari- 
baldians  in  the  future.  In  fact,  a  night’s  reflection  had 
convinced  him  that  De  Clameran  was  the  instigator  of  the 
two  attempts  on  his  life.  Madame  Fauvel  having  told  him 
what  conditions  Madeleine  placed  on  her  consent  to  marry, 
Raoul  instantly  saw  how  necessary  liio  removal  would  be, 
now  that  he  was  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  De  Cla- 
meran’s  success.  He  recalled  a  thousand  insignificant 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and,  on  skilfully  questioning 
the  marquis,  had  his  suspicions  changed  into  certainty. 
This  conviction  that  the  man  whom  he  had  so  materially 
assisted  in  his  criminal  plans,  had  hired  assassins  to  make 
away  with  him,  made  him  mad  with  rage.  This  treason 
seemed,  to  him,  monstrous.  He  was  as  yet  not  sufficiently 
experienced  in  ruffianism  to  know  that  one  villain  always 
sacrifices  another  to  advance  his  own  projects ;  he  was 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in  the  old  adage,  of  “  honor 
amongst  thieves.”  His  rage  was  naturally  mingled  with 
fright,  well  knowing  that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread,  when 
it  was  threatened  by  a  daring  scoundrel  like  De  Clameran. 
He  had  twice  miraculously  escaped  ;  a  third  attempt  would 
more  than  likely  prove  fatal.  Knowing  his  accomplice’s 
nature,  Raoul  saw  himself  surrounded  by  snares  ;  he  saw 
death  before  him  in  every  form  ;  he  was  equally  afraid  of 
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going  out,  and  of  remaining  at  home.  He  only  ventured 
with  the  most  suspicious  caution  into  the  most  public 
places  ;  he  feared  poison  as  much  as  the  assassin’s  knife, 
and  imagined  that  every  dish  placed  before  him  tasted  of 
strychnine.  This  life  of  torture  was  intolerable,  so  with  a 
desire  for  revenge  as  much  as  with  a  view  of  securing  his 
personal  safety,  he  determined  to  anticipate  a  struggle 
which  he  felt  must  terminate  in  the  death  of  either  De 
Clameran  or  himself.  “Better  kill  the  devil,”  said  he, 
“  than  be  killed  by  him.”  In  his  days  of  poverty,  Raoul 
had  often  risked  his  liberty  to  obtain  a  few  guineas,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  make  short  work  of  a  person 
like  De  Clameran.  But  with  money  prudence  had  come. 
He  washed  to  enjoy  his  four  hundred  thousand  francs  with¬ 
out  being  compromised  by  committing  a  murder  which 
might  be  discovered  ;  he  therefore  began  to  devise  some 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  dreaded  accomplice.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
thwart  De  Clameran’s  marriage  wath  Madeleine.  He  was 
sure  that  he  wamld  thus  strike  him  to  the  heart,  and  this 
was  at  least  a  satisfaction.  Raoul  was  persuaded  that,  by 
openly  siding  with  Madeleine  and  her  aunt,  he  could  save 
them  from  De  Clameran’s  clutches.  Having  fully  resolved 
upon  this  course,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Madame  Fauvel  asking 
for  an  interview.  The  poor  woman  hastened  to  Vdsinet 
convinced  that  some  new  misfortune  was  in  store  for  her. 
Her  alarm  was  groundless.  She  found  Raoul  more  tender 
and  affectionate  than  he  had  ever  been.  He  sawr  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  re-assuring  her,  and  winning  his  old  place  in 
her  forgiving  heart,  before  making  his  disclosures.  He 
succeeded.  The  poor  lady  had  a  smiling  and  happy  look 
as  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  Raoul  kneeling  beside  her. 

“  I  have  distressed  you  too  long,  my  dear  mother,”  he 
said  in  his  softest  tones ;  “  but  I  repent  sincerely :  now 
listen  to  me.” 

He  had  not  time  to  say  more ;  the  door  wras  violently 
thrown  open,  and  Raoul,  springing  tc  his  feet,  wras  con¬ 
fronted  by  M.  Fauvel.  The  banker  had  a  revolver  in  his 
hand,  and  was  ghastly  pale.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
making  superhuman  efforts  to  remain  calm,  like  a  judge 
whose  duty  it  is  to  justly  punish  crime. 

“  Ah,”  he  exclaimed  with  a  horrible  laugh,  “  you  look 
surprised.  You  did  not  expect  me  ?  You  thought  that 
23 
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my  imbecile  credulity  assured  you  an  eternal  impt* 
nity !  ” 

Raoul  had  the  courage  to  place  himself  before  Madame 
Fauvel,  and  to  stand  prepared  to  receive  the  expected  bul« 
let. 

“  I  assure  you,  uncle,”  he  began. 

“  Enough  !  ”  interrupted  the  banker  with  an  angry  gest¬ 
ure,  “  let  me  hear  no  more  infamous  falsehoods  !  End 
this  odious  comedy,  of  which  I  am  no  longer  the  dupe.” 

“  I  swear  to  you — ” 

“  Spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  denying  anything.  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  know  all.  I  know  who  pawned  my 
wife’s  diamonds.  I  know  who  committed  the  robbery  for 
which  an  innocent  man  was  arrested  and  imprisoned !  ” 

Madame  Fauvel,  white  with  terror,  fell  upon  her  knees. 
At  last  it  had  come — the  dreadful  day  had  come.  Vainly 
hadtshe  added  falsehood  to  falsehood  ;  vainly  had  she  sacri¬ 
ficed  herself  and  others  :  all  was  discovered.  She  saw  that 
she  was  lost,  and  wringing  her  hands,  with  her  face  bathed 
in  tears,  she  moaned  :  “  Pardon,  Andre  !  I  beg  you,  for¬ 
give  me !  ” 

At  these  heart-broken  tones,  the  banker  shook  like  a 
leaf.  This  voice  brought  before  him  the  twenty  years  of 
happiness  which  he  had  owed  to  this  woman,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  whose  slightest  wish 
had  been  his  law,  and  who,  by  a  smile  or  a  frown,  could 
make  him  the  happiest  or  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
Could  this  wretched  woman  crouching  at  his  feet  be  his 
beloved  Valentine,  the  pure,  innocent  girl  whom  he  had 
found  secluded  in  the  chateau  of  La  Verberie  ?  Could 
this  be  the  cherished  wife  whom  he  had  worshipped  for  so 
many  years  ?  In  the  memory  of  his  lost  happiness  never  to 
return,  he  seemed  to  forget  the  present,  and  was  almost 
melted  to  forgiveness. 

“  Unhappy  woman,”  he  murmured,  “  unhappy  woman  ! 
What  had  I  done  that  you  should  thus  deceive  me  ?  Ah, 
my  only  fault  was  loving  you  too  deeply,  and  letting  you 
see  it.  One  wearies  of  everything  in  this  world,  even 
happiness.  Did  pure  domestic  joys  pall  upon  you,  and 
weary  you,  driving  you  to  seek  the  excitement  of  sinful 
passion  ?  Were  you  so  tired  of  the  atmosphere  of 
respect  and  affection  which  surrounded  you,  that  you  must 
needs  risk  your  honor  and  mine  by  braving  public  opinion } 
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Oh,  into  what  an  abyss  you  have  fallen,  Valentine !  If 
you  were  wearied  by  my  constant  devotion,  had  the  thought 
of  your  children  no  power  to  restrain  your  evil  passions  ?  ” 

M.  Fauvel  spoke  slowly,  with  painful  effort,  as  if  each 
word  choked  him.  Raoul,  who  listened  with  attention, 
saw  that  if  the  banker  knew  some  things,  he  certainly  did 
not  know  all.  He  saw  that  erroneous  information  had 
misled  the  unhappy  man„and  that  he  was  a  victim  of  false 
appearances.  He  determined  to  convince  him  of  the  mis¬ 
take  under  which  he  was  laboring. 

“  Sir,”  he  began,  “  will  you  consent  to  listen — ” 

But  the  sound  of  Raoul’s  voice  was  sufficient  to  break 
the  charm.  “  Silence  !  ”  cried  the  banker  with  an  angry 
oath ;  “  silence  !  ” 

For  some  moments  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sobs  of 
Madame  Fauvel. 

“  I  came  here,”  continued  the  banker,  “  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  surprising  and  killing  you  both.  I  have  surprised 
you,  but — my  courage,  yes  my  courage  fails  me — I  cannot 
kill  an  unarmed  man.” 

Raoul  once  more  tried  to  speak. 

“  Let  me  finish !  ”  interrupted  M.  Fauvel.  “  Your  life 
is  in  my  hands ;  the  law  excuses  the  vengeance  of  an  out¬ 
raged  husband,  but  I  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
see  on  your  mantle-piece  a  revolver  similar  to  mine  ;  take 
it,  and  defend  yourself.” 

“  Never !  ” 

“  Defend  yourself !  ”  cried  the  banker  raising  his  weapon, 
“  if  you  do  not — ” 

Seeing  the  barrel  of  M.  Fauvel’s  revolver  close  to  his 
breast,  Raoul  in  self-defence  seized  his  own  and  prepared 
to  fire. 

“  Stand  in  that  corner  of  the  room,  and  I  will  stand  in 
this,”  continued  the  banker ;  “  and  when  the  clock  strikes, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  seconds,  we  will  both  fire  together.” 

They  took  the  places  designated,  and  stood  perfectly 
still.  But  the  horror  of  the  scene  was  too  much  for 
Madame  Fauvel  to  witness  it  any  longer  without  interpos¬ 
ing.  She  understood  but  one  thing:  her  son  and  her 
husband  were  about  to  kill  each  other  before  her  eyes. 
Fright  and  horror  gave  her  strength  to  rise  and  rush  be- 
tween  the  two  men. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  have  mercy,  Andre  !  ”  she  cried,  turn- 
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ing  to  her  husband  and  wringing  her  hands  with  anguish, 

“  let  me  tell  you  everything ;  don’t  kill  him.’; 

M.  Fauvel  mistook  this  burst  of  maternal  love,  for  the 
pleadings  of  an  adulterous  wife  defending  her  lover.  He 
roughly  seized  his  wife  by  the  arm,  and  thrust  her  aside : 
“  Get  out  of  the  way  !  ”  he  cried. 

But  she  would  not  be  repulsed ;  rushing  up  to  Raoul, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  said  to  her  husband  : 
“  Kill  me,  and  me  alone ;  for  I  alone  am  guilty.” 

At  these  word’s  M.  Fauvel’s  rage  knew  no  bounds,  he 
deliberately  took  aim  at  the  guilty  pair,  and  fired.  As 
neither  Raoul  nor  Madame  Fauvel  fell,  the  banker  fired  a 
second  time  ;  then  a  third.  He  was  preparing  for  a  fourth 
shot,  when  a  man  rushed  into  the  room,  snatched  the  re¬ 
volver  from  the  banker’s  hand,  and,  throwing  him  on  the 
sofa  ran  towards  Madame  Fauvel.  This  man  was  M. 
Verduret,  who  had  been  warned  by  Cavaillon,  but  who  did 
not  know  that  Nina  had  withdrawn  the  charges  from  M. 
Fauvel’s  weapon. 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  she  is  unhurt.” 

But  the  banker  had  already  regained  his  feet.  “  Leave 
me  alone,”  he  cried  struggling  to  get  free,  “  I  will  have 
vengeance  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  seized  his  wrists  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  and 
in  a  solemn  tone,  so  as  to  give  more  weight  to  his  words, 
he  said :  “  Thank  God  you  are  saved  from  committing  a 
terrible  crime  ;  the  anonymous  letter  deceived  you.” 

M,  Fauvel  never  once  thought  of  asking  this  stranger 
who  he  was  and  where  he  came  from.  He  heard  and 
understood  but  one  fact :  the  anonymous  letter  had  lied. 
“  But  my  wife  confesses  her  guilt,”  he  stammered. 

“Yes,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  “  but  not  of  the  crime  you 
imagine.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is,  that  you  wish  to 
kill?” 

“  Her  lover  !  ” 

“  No  :  her  son  !  ” 

The  presence  of  this  well-informed  stranger,  seemed  to 
confound  Raoul  and  to  frighten  him  more  than  M.  Fauvel’s 
threats  had  done.  Yet  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  say :  “  It  is  the  truth  !  ” 

The  banker  looked  wildly  from  Raoul  to  M.  Verduret; 
then,  fastening  his  haggard  eyes  on  his  wife  exclaimed; 
u  What  you  tell  me  is  not  possible  !  Give  me  proofs  !  ” 
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“  You  shall  have  proofs,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  14  but 
first  listen/’ 

And  rapidly,  with  his  wonderful  talent  for  exposition,  he 
related  the  principal  events  of  the  drama  he  had  discovered. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  was  terribly  distressing  to  M. 
Fauvel,  but  nothing  compared  with  what  he  had  suspected. 
His  throbbing,  yearning  heart  told  him  that  he  still  loved 
his  wife.  Why  should  he  punish  a  fault  committed  so  very 
long  ago,  and  atoned  for  by  twenty  years  of  devotion  and 
suffering?  For  some  moments  after  M.  Verduret  had 
finished  his  explanation,  M.  Fauvel  remained  silent.  So 
many  strange  events  had  happened,  following  each  other 
in  such  quick  succession,  and  culminating  in  the  shocking 
scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  that  M.  Fauvel  seemed 
to  be  too  bewildered  to  think  clearly.  If  his  heart  coun¬ 
selled  pardon  and  forgetfulness,  wounded  pride  and  self- 
respect  demanded  vengeance.  If  Raoul,  the  baleful  wit¬ 
ness,  the  living  proof  of  a  far-off  sin,  were  not  in  existence, 
M.  Fauvel  would  not  have  hesitated.  Gaston  de  Cla- 
meran  was  dead  ;  he  would  have  held  out  his  arms  to  his 
wife,  saying  :  “  Come  to  my  heart !  your  sacrifices  for  my 
honor  shall  be  your  absolution  ;  let  the  sad  past  be  for¬ 
gotten.”  But  the  sight  of  Raoul  froze  the  words  upon  his 
lips. 

“  So  this  is  your  son,”  said  he  to  his  wife,  “  this  man, 
who  has  plundered  you  and  robbed  me  !  ” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  to 
these  reproachful  words. 

“Oh!”  said  M.  Verduret,  “madame  will  tell  you  that 
this  young  man  is  the  son  of  Gaston  de  Clameran  ;  she 
has  never  doubted  it.  But,  the  truth  is — ” 

“  What !  ” 

“  That,  in  order  to  swindle  her  more  easily,  he  has  per¬ 
petrated  a  gross  imposture.” 

During  the  last  few  minutes  Raoul  had  been  quietly 
creeping  towards  the  door  hoping  to  escape  while  no  one 
was  thinking  of  him.  But  M.  Verduret,  who  anticipated 
his  intention,  was  watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  about  leaving  the 
room.  “  Not  so  fast,  my  pretty  youth,”  he  said,  dragging 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  “it  is  not  polite  to 
leave  us  so  unceremoniously.  Let  us  have  a  little  ex* 
planation  before  parting  !  ” 
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M.  Verduret’s  jeering  words  and  mocking  manner  were 
a  revelation  for  Raoul.  “  The  merry-andrew  !  ”  he  gasped 
starting  back  with  an  affrighted  look. 

“  The  same  my  friend,”  said  the  stout  man.  “  Ah,  now 
that  you  recognize  me,  I  confess  that  the  merry-andrew 
and  myself  are  one  and  the  same ;  here  is  proof  of  it.” 
And  turning  up  his  sleeve  he  showed  his  bare  arrn.  “I 
think  that  this  recent  wound  will  convince  you  of  my  iden¬ 
tity,”  he  continued.  “  I  imagine  you  know  the  villain 
that  gave  me  this  little  decoration,  that  night  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  Rue  Bourdaloue.  That  being  the  case,  you 
know,  I  have  a  slight  claim  upon  you,  and  shall  expect 
you  to  relate  to  us  your  little  story.”  But  Raoul  was  so 
terrified  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  “  Your  modesty 
prevents  your  speaking,”  said  M.  Verduret.  “  Bravo  ! 
modesty  belongs  to  talent,  and  for  one  of  your  age  you 
certainly  have  displayed  a  talent  for  knavery.” 

M.  Fauvel  listened  without  understanding  a  word  of 
what  was  said.  “  Into  what  abyss  of  shame  have  we 
fallen  !  ”  he  groaned. 

“Re-assure  yourself,  sir,”  replied  M.  Verduret  in  a 
serious  tone.  “  After  what  I  have  been  constrained  to 
tell  you,  what  remains  to  be  said  is  a  mere  trifle.  This 
is  the  end  of  the  story.  On  leaving  Mihonne,  who  had 
given  him  a  full  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Valentine  de  La  Verberie,  De  Clameran  hastened 
to  London.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  farmer’s 
wife  to  whom  the  old  countess  had  intrusted  Gaston’s  son. 
But  here  an  unexpected  disappointment  greeted  him.  He 
learned  that  the  child,  who  was  registered  on  the  parish 
books  as  Raoul-Valentin  Wilson,  had  died  of  the  croup 
when  eighteen  months  old.” 

Raoul  tried  to  protest.  “  Did  any  one  dare  say  that  ?  ” 
he  commenced. 

“  It  was  not  only  stated,  but  proved,  my  pretty  youth,” 
replied  M.  Verduret.  “You  don’t  suppose  I  am  a  man  to 
trust  to  mere  gossip  ;  do  you  ?  ”  He  drew  from  his  pocket 
several  stamped  documents,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
“  These  are  the  declarations  of  the  nurse,  her  husband, 
and  four  witnesses.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  registry 
of  births ;  this  is  a  certificate  of  registry  of  death ;  and 
all  these  are  authenticated  at  the  French  Embassy.  Nov? 
are  you  satisfied,  young  man  ?  ” 
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“What  next?”  inquired  M.  Fauvel. 

“De  Clameran,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  “finding  that 
the  child  was  dead,  supposed  that  he  could,  in  spite  of  this 
disappointment,  obtain  money  from  Madame  Fauvel ;  he 
was  mistaken.  His  first  attempt  failed.  Having  an  in¬ 
ventive  turn  of  mind,  he  determined  that  the  child  should 
come  to  life  again.  Among  his  large  circle  of  rascally 
aquaintance,  he  selected  the  young  fellow  who  stands  be¬ 
fore  you.” 

Madame  Fauvel  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  And  yet  she 
began  to  feel  a  ray  of  hope  ;  her  acute  anxiety  had  so  long 
tortured  her,  that  the  truth  was  a  relief.  “  Can  this  be 
possible  ?  ”  she  murmured,  “  can  it  be  ?  ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  banker  :  “  can  an  infamous  plot  like 
this  be  planned  in  the  present  day  ?  ” 

“  All  this  is  false  !  ”  said  Raoul  boldly. 

M.  Verduret  turned  to  Raoul,  and,  bowing  with  iron¬ 
ical  respect,  said  :  “You  desire  proofs,  sir,  do  you  ?  You 
shall  certainly  have  convincing  ones.  I  have  just  left  a 
friend  of  mine,  M.  Palot,  who  brought  me  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  London.  Now,  my  young  gentleman,  I 
will  tell  you  the  little  story  he  told  me,  and  then  you  can 
give  your  opinion  of  it.  In  1847  Lord  Murray,  a  wealthy 
and  generous  nobleman,  had  a  jockey  named  Spencer,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  At  the  Epsom  races  this  jockey 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  killed.  Lord  Murray 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  his  favorite,  and  having  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  declared  his  intention  of  adopting  Spencer’s 
son,  who  was  then  but  four  years  old.  Thus  James  Spen¬ 
cer  was  brought  up  in  affluence,  as  heir  to  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  a  handsome,  intelli¬ 
gent  boy,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  his  protector  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became  intimate  with 
a  worthless  set  of  people,  and  went  to  the  bad.  Lord 
Murray,  who  was  very  indulgent,  pardoned  many  grave 
faults  ;  but  one  fine  morning  he  discovered  that  his  adopted 
son  had  been  imitating  his  signature  upon  some  checks. 
He  indignantly  dismissed  him  from  his  house,  and  told  him 
never  to  show  his  face  there  again.  James  Spencer  had 
been  living  in  London  about  four  years,  managing  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  by  gambling  and  swindling,  when  he  met 
De  (Jlameran,  who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
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to  play  d  part  in  a  little  comedy  which  he  had  himself 
arranged.” 

“You  are  a  detective!”  interrupted  Raoul,  not  caring 
to  hear  any  more. 

The  stout  man  smiled  blandly. 

“At  present,”  he  replied,  “I  am  merely  Prosper  Ber- 
tomy’s  friend.  It  depends  entirely  upon  yourself,  as  to 
which  character  I  shall  hereafter  appear  in.” 

“  What  do  you  require  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Where  are  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
which  you  have  stolen  ?  ” 

The  young  rascal  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
“The  money  is  here.” 

“Very  good.  This  frankness  will  be  of  service  to  you. 
I  know  that  the  money  is  in  this  room,  and  also  that  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  that  cupboard.  Do  you  intend  to  refund  it  ?  ” 

Raoul  saw  that  his  game  was  lost.  He  tremblingly  went 
to  the  cupboard,  and  pulled  out  several  rolls  of  bank-notes, 
and  an  enormous  package  of  pawnbroker’s  tickets. 

“Very  well  done,”  said  M.  Verduret,  as  he  carefully 
examined  the  money  and  papers  :  “  this  is  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble  step  you  ever  took.” 

Raoul  relied  on  this  moment,  when  everybody’s  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  absorbed  by  the  money,  to  make  his  escape. 
He  crept  towards  the  door,  gently  opened  it,  slipped  out, 
and  locked  it,  for  the  key  was  on  the  outside. 

“  He  has  escaped  !  ”  cried  M.  Fauvel. 

“  Of  course,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  without  even  look¬ 
ing  up :  “I  thought  he  would  have  sense  enough  to  do 
that.” 

“  But  is  he  to  go  unpunished  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  would  you  have  this  affair  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  scandal  ?  Do  you  wish  your  wife’s  name  to  be  brought 
into  a  case  of  this  nature  at  the  police  court?  ” 

“  Oh !  sir.” 

“  Then  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  let  the  rascal 
go.  Here  are  receipts  for  all  the  articles  which  he  has 
pawned,  so  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  fortunate. 
He  has  kept  fifty  thousand  francs,  but  that  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  you.  That  sum  will  enable  him  to  leave  France, 
and  we  shall  never  see  him  again.” 

Like  every  one  else,  M.  Fauvel  yielded  to  M.  Verdu- 
ret’s  ascendency.  Gradually  he  had  awakened  to  the  true 
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state  of  affairs ;  prospective  happiness  no  longer  seemed 
impossible,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  man 
before  him  for  more  than  life.  With  earnest  gratitude 
he  seized  M.  Verduret’s  hand  as  if  to  carry  it  to  his  lips, 
and  said  in  broken  tones  :  “  Oh,  sir !  how  can  I  ever  find 
words  to  express  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  kindness  ? 
How  can  I  ever  repay  the  great  service  you  have  rendered 
me  ?  ” 

M.  Verduret  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  replied :  “  If 
you  consider  yourself  under  any  obligations  to  me,  sir,  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“  A  favor !  you !  ask  of  me  l  Speak,  sir,  you  have  but  to 
name  it.  My  fortune  and  my  life  are  at  your  disposal.” 

“  I  will  not  hesitate,  then,  to  explain  myself.  I  am 
Prosper’s  friend.  You  can  restore  him  to  his  former  hon¬ 
orable  position.  You  can  do  so  much  for  him,  sir !  he 
loves  Mademoiselle  Madeleine — ” 

“  Madeleine  shall  be  his  wife,  sir,”  interrupted  the  bank¬ 
er  :  “I  give  you  my  word.  And  I  will  so  publicly  exoner¬ 
ate  him,  that  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  will  ever  rest  upon 
his  name.” 

The  stout  man  quietly  took  up  his  hat  and  cane,  as  if  he 
had  been  paying  an  ordinary  call.  “  You  will  excuse  my 
importuning  you,”'  said  he,  “but  Madame  Fauvel — ” 

“  Andre  ”  murmured  the  wretched  woman,  “  Andre  !  ” 

The  banker  hesitated  a  moment,  then,  following  the 
impulse  of  his  heart,  ran  to  his  wife,  and,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  said  tenderly  :  4  No,  I  will  not  be  foolish  enough 
to  struggle  against  my  heart.  I  do  not  pardon,  Valentine: 
I  forget ;  I  forget  all !  ” 

M.  Verduret  had  nothing  more  to  do  at  Vesinet.  With¬ 
out  taking  leave  of  the  banker,  he  quietly  left  the  room, 
and,  jumping  into  his  cab,  ordered  the  driver  to  return 
to  Paris,  and  drive  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  His  mind  was  filled  with  anxiety.  He  knew 
that  Raoul  would  give  him  no  more  trouble ;  the  young 
rogue  was  probably  far  off  by  that  time.  But  De  Clame- 
ran  should  not  escape  unpunished ;  and  how  this  punish¬ 
ment  could  be  brought  about  without  compromising  Ma¬ 
dame  Fauvel  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  M.  Verduret 
thought  over  various  expedients,  but  not  one  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  present  circumstances.  After  long  thought  he 
decided  that  an  accusation  of  poisoning  must  be  made  at 
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Oloron.  He  would  go  there  and  work  upon  “  public  opin< 
ion,”  so  that,  to  satisfy  the  townspeople,  the  authorities 
would  order  a  post-mortem  examination  of  Gaston’s  body. 
But  this  mode  of  proceeding  required  time  ;  and  De  Cla- 
meran  would  certainly  escape  before  long.  He  was  be¬ 
moaning  his  inability  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision, 
when  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 
It  was  almost  dark.  A  crowd  of  people  was  collected 
round  about  the  entrance,  eagerly  discussing  some  exciting 
event  which  seemed  to  have  just  taken  place. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  asked  M.  Verduret  of  one  of  the 
crowd. 

“The  strangest  thing  you  have  ever  heard  of,”  replied 
the  man  ;  “  yes,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  He  first  ap- 
peared  at  that  seventh-story  window ;  he  was  only  half- 
dressed.  Some  men  tried  to  seize  *  him  ;  but,  bah  !  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  he  jumped  gut  upon  the  roof, 
shrieking,  ‘Murder!  murder!5  The  recklessness  of  his 
conduct  led  me  to  suppose — ”  The  gossip  stopped  short  in 
his  narrative,  very  much  surprised  and  vexed  ;  his  ques¬ 
tioner  had  vanished. 

“If  it  should  be  De  Clameran  !”  thought  M.  Verduret ; 
“  if  terror  has  deranged  that  brain,  so  capable  of  working 
out  great  crimes  !  ” 

While  thus  talking  to  himself,  he  elbowed  his  way  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  At  the  foot  of  the  principal 
staircase  he  found  M.  Fanferlot  and  three  peculiar  looking 
individuals  waiting  together. 

“  Well  !  ”  cried  M.  Verduret,  “  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

With  laudable  precision,  the  four  men  stood  at  attention. 
“  The  chief  !  ”  said  they. 

“  Come  !”  said  the  stout  man  with  an  oath.  “What 
has  happened  ?  ” 

“  This  is  what  has  happened,  sir,”  said  Fanferlot  deject¬ 
edly.  “  I  am  doomed  to  ill  luck.  You  see  how  it  is ;  this 
is  the  only  chance  I  ever  had  of  working  out  a  beautiful 
case,  and  puff !  my  criminal  goes  and  sells  me.” 

“  Then  it  is  De  Clameran  who — ” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  When  the  rascal  saw  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  he  scampered  off  like  a  hare.  You  should  have  seen 
him  run  ,  I  thought  he  would  never  stop  this  side  of  Ivry : 
but  not  at  all.  On  reaching  the  Boulevard  des  Ecoles,  a 
sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  made  a  bee-line 
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for  his  hotel ;  I  suppose,  to  secure  his  pile  of  money.  Di¬ 
rectly  he  gets  here,  what  does  he  see  ?  these  three  friends 
of  mine.  The  sight  of  these  gentlemen  had  the  effect  of 
a  sunstroke  upon  him ;  he  went  raving  mad  on  the 
spot.” 

“  Where  is  he  now  ?  ” 

“  At  the  Prefecture,  I  suppose.  Some  policemen  hand¬ 
cuffed  him,  and  drove  off  with  mm  m  a  j«..- 

“  Come  with  me.” 

M.  Verduret  and  Fanfene  ound  De  Clameran  in  one 
of  the  private  cells  reserved  .er  dangerous  prisoners.  He 
had  on  a  strait-waistcoat,  and  was  struggling  violently 
against  three  men,  who  were  striving  to  hold  him,  while  a 
physician  tried  to  force  him  to  swallow  a  potion. 

“  Help  !  ”  he  shrieked,  “  help,  for  God’s  sake  !  Do  you 
not  see  my  brother  coming  after  me  ?  Look !  he  wants 
to  poison  me  !  ” 

M.  Verduret  took  the  physician  aside,  and  asked  him  a 
few  questions. 

“  The  wretched  man  is  in  a  hopeless  state,”  replied  the 
doctor  ;  “  this  species  of  insanity  is  incurable.  He  thinks 
some  one  is  trying  to  poison  him,  and  nothing  will  persuade 
him  to  eat  or  drink  anything ;  he  will  die  of  starvation, 
after  having  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  poison.” 

M.  Verduret  shuddered  as  he  left  the  Prefecture. 
“Madame  Fauvel  is  saved,”  he  murmured,  “since  God 
has  himself  punished  De  Clameran  !  ” 

“  That  doesn’t  help  me  in  the  least,”  grumbled  Fanferlot. 
“The  idea  of  all  my  trouble  and  labor  ending  in  this 
way  !  ” 

“  True,”  replied  M.  Verduret,  “  the  File  No.  1 13  will  never 
leave  its  portfolio.  But  console  yourself ;  before  the  end 
of  the  month  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  what  you  have  lost  in  fame  you  will  gain  in  gold.” 

#  #  *  #  *  *  # 


XXV, 


One  morning  some  days  later,  M.  Lecoq — the  official 
Lecoq,  who  resembles  the  head  of  a  department — was  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  his  private  office,  looking  at  the  clock  a.t 
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every  moment.  At  last,  a  bell  rang,  and  the  faithful  Jam 
ouille  ushered  in  Madame  Nina  and  Prosper  Bertomy. 

“  Ah,”  said  M.  Lecoq,  “  you  are  punctual,  my  fond 
lovers  ;  that  is  well.” 

“  We  are  not  lovers,  sir,”  replied  Madame  Gipsy.  “Only 
M.  Verduret’s  express  orders  have  brought  us  together 
here  to  meet  him.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  celebrated  detective;  “then  be 
good  enough  to  wait  a  few  minutes  :  I  will  tell  him  you 
are  here.” 

During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  Nina  and  Prosper  re¬ 
mained  alone  together,  they  did  not  exchange  a  word. 
Finally  a  door  opened,  and  M.  Verduret  appeared. 

Nina  and  Prosper  eagerly  started  towards  him ;  but  he 
checked  them  by  one  of  those  looks  which  no  one  ever 
dared  resist.  “You  have  come,”  he  said  severely,  “to 
hear  the  secret  of  my  conduct.  I  have  promised,  and  will 
keep  my  word,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  my  feelings. 
Listen,  then.  My  best  friend  is  a  loyal,  honest  fellow, 
named  Caldas.  Eighteen  months  ago  this  friend  was  the 
happiest  of  men.  Infatuated  by  a  woman,  he  lived  for 
her  alone,  and,  fool  that  he  was,  imagined  that  as  she 
owed  all  to  him,  she  loved  him.” 

“Yes  !  cried  Nina,  “  yes,  she  loved  him  !  ” 

vSo  be  it.  She  loved  him  so  much,  that  one  fine  night 
she  went  off  with  another  man.  In  his  first  moments  of 
despair,  Caldas  wished  to  kill  himself.  Then  he  reflected 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  live,  and  avenge  himself.” 

“  But  then — ”  faltered  Prosper. 

“  Then  Caldas  avenged  himself  in  his  own  way.  He 
made  the  woman  who  deceived  him  recognize  his  immense 
superiority  over  his  rival.  Weak,  timid,  and  without  in¬ 
telligence,  the  latter  was  disgraced  and  falling  into  the 
abyss,  when  Caldas’s  powerful  hand  saved  him.  For  you 
have  understood,  have  you  not  ?  The  woman  is  Nina ; 
the  seducer  is  yourself  ;  and  Caldas  is — ” 

With  a  quick,  dexterous  movement,  he  threw  off  his  wig 
and  whiskers,  and  stood  before  them  the  real,  intelligent 
and  proud  Lecoq. 

“  Caldas  !  ”  cried  Nina. 

“  No,  not  Caldas,  nor  Verduret  either,  but  Lecoq,  the 
detective !  ” 

There  was  a  moment  of  astonished  silence*  then  M* 
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Leccq  turned  to  Prosper  and  said  :  “  It  is  not  to  me  alone 
that  you  owe  your  salvation.  A  noble  girl  in  confiding  in 
me  rendered  my  task  easy.  I  mean  Mademoiselle  Made¬ 
leine  ;  I  promised  her  that  M.  Fauvel  should  never  know 
anything.  Your  letter  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
my  promise.  That  is  all.” 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Nina  stopped  him. 

Caldas,”  she  murmured,  “  I  implore  you  to  have  pity  on 
me  !  I  am  so  miserable  !  Ah,  if  you  only  knew !  Be 
forgiving  to  one  who  has  always  loved  you,  Caldas ! 
Listen — ” 

******* 
Prosper  departed  from  M.  Lecoq’s  office  alone. 


On  the  15th  of  last  month  was  celebrated,  at  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  the  marriage  of  M.  Prosper 
Bertomy  and  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  Fauvel. 

The  banking-house  is  still  in  the  Rue  de'  Provence  ; 
but  as  M.  Fauvel  has  determined  to  retire  from  business, 
and  live  in  the  country,  the  name  of  the  firm  has  beer 
changed,  and  is  now :  “  Prosper  Bertomy  &  Co.” 


THE  END. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  NET 


CHAPTER  I. 

PUTTING  ON  THE  SCREW. 

The  cold  on  the  8th  of  February,  186 — ,  was  more 
intense  than  the  Parisians  had  experienced  during  the 
whole  of  the  severe  winter  which  had  preceded  it,  for 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  that  day  Chevalier’s  thermometer, 
so  well  known  by  the  denizens  of  Paris,  registered  three 
degrees  below  zero.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  full  of 
threatening  signs  of  snow,  while  the  moisture  on  the 
pavement  and  roads  had  frozen  hard,  rendering  traffic 
of  all  kinds  exceedingly  hazardous.  The  whole  great 
city  wore  an  air  of  dreariness  and  desolation,  for  even 
when  a  thin  crust  of  ice  covers  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
the  mind  involuntarily  turns  to  those  who  have  neither 
food,  shelter,  nor  fuel. 

This  bitterly  cold  day  actually  made  the  landlady  of 
the  Hotel  de  Perou,  though  she  was  a  hard,  grasping 
woman  from  Auvergne,  give  a  thought  to  the  condition 
of  her  lodgers,  and  one  quite  different  from  her  usual 
idea  of  obtaining  the  maximum  of  rent  for  the  minimum 
of  accommodation. 

“The  cold,”  remarked  she  to  her  husband,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  replenishing  the  stove  with  fuel,  “  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  wits  out  of  a  Polar  bear.  In 
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this  kind  of  weather  I  always  feel  very  anxious,  for  it 
was  during  a  winter  like  this  that  one  of  our  lodgers 
hung  himself,  a  trick  which  cost  us  fifty  francs,  in  good, 
honest  money,  besides  giving  us  a  bad  name  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  fact  is,  one  never  knows  what 
lodgers  are  capable  of  doing.  You  should  go  up  to  the 
top  floor,  and  see  how  they  are  getting  on  there.” 

“Pooh,  pooh!”  replied  her  husband,  M.  Loupins; 
“  they  will  do  well  enough.” 

“  Is  that  really  your  opinion?  ” 

“  I  know  that  I  am  right.  Daddy  Tantaine  went  out 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  a  short  time  afterward 
Paul  Violaine  came  down.  There  is  no  one  upstairs 
now  but  little  Rose,  and  I  expect  that  she  has  been 
wise  enough  to  stick  to  her  bed.” 

“  Ah !  ”  answered  the  landlady  rather  spitefully.  “  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  regarding  that  young  lady  some 
time  ago;  she  is  a  sight  too  pretty  for  this  house,  and 
so  I  tell  you.” 

The  Hotel  de  Perou  stands  in  the  Rue  de  la  Hachette, 
not  twenty  steps  from  the  Place  de  Petit  Pont ;  and  no 
more  cruelly  sarcastic  title  could  ever  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  building.  The  extreme  shabbiness  of  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  the  narrow,  muddy  street  in 
which  it  stood,  the  dingy  windows  covered  with  mud, 
and  repaired  with  every  variety  of  patch, — all  seemed 
to  cry  out  to  the  passers  by :  “  This  is  the  chosen  abode 
of  misery  and  destitution.” 

The  observer  might  have  fancied  it  a  robbers*  den, 
but  he  would  have  been  wrong;  for  the  inhabitants 
were  fairly  honest.  The  Hotel  de  Perou  was  one  of 
those  refuges,  growing  scarcer  and  more  scarce  every 
day,  where  unhappy  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
worsted  in  the  battle  of  life,  could  find  a  shelter  in 
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return  for  the  change  remaining  from  the  last  five-franc 
piece.  They  treat  it  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  uses 
the  rock  upon  which  he  climbs  from  the  whirl  of  the 
angry  waters,  and  breathes  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
collects  his  forces  for  a  fresh  effort.  However  wretched 
existence  may  be,  a  protracted  sojourn  in  such  a  shelter 
as  the  Hotel  de  Perou  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  chambers  in  every  floor  of  the  house  are  divided 
into  small  slips  by  partitions,  covered  with  canvas  and 
paper,  and  pleasantly  termed  rooms  by  M.  Loupins. 
The  partitions  were  in  a  terrible  condition,,  rickety  and 
unstable,  and  the  paper  with  which  they  were  covered 
torn  and  hanging  down  in  tatters ;  but  the  state  of  the 
attics  was  even  more  deplorable,  the  ceilings  of  which 
were  so  low  that  the  occupants  had  to  stoop  continually, 
while  the  dormer  windows  admitted  but  a  small 
amount  of  light.  A  bedstead,  with  a  straw  mattress,  a 
rickety  table,  and  two  broken  chairs,  formed  the  sole 
furniture  of  these  rooms.  Miserable  as  these  dormi¬ 
tories  were,  the  landlady  asked  and  obtained  twenty- 
two  francs  for  them  by  the  month,  as  there  was  a 
fireplace  in  each,  which  she  always  pointed  out  to  in¬ 
tending  tenants. 

The  young  woman  whom  M.  Loupins  alluded  to  by 
the  name  of  Rose  was  seated  in  one  of  these  dreary 
dens  on  this  bitter  winter’s  day.  Rose  was  an  exquis¬ 
itely  beautiful  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  very  fair ;  her  long  lashes  partially  concealed  a  pair 
of  steely  blue  eyes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  relieved  their 
hard  expression.  Her  ripe,  red  lips,  which  seemed 
formed  for  love  and  kisses,  permitted  a  glimpse  of  a 
row  of  pearly  teeth.  Her  bright  waving  hair  grew  low 
down  upon  her  forehead,  and  such  of  it  as  had  escaped 
from  the  bondage  of  a  cheap  comb,  with  which  it  was 
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fastened,  hung  in  wild  luxuriance  over  her  exquisitely 
shaped  neck  and  shoulders.  She  had  thrown  over  her 
ragged  print  gown  the  patched  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and, 
crouched  upon  the  tattered  hearthrug  before  the  hearth, 
upon  which  a  few  sticks  smouldered,  giving  out  hardly 
a  particle  of  heat,  she  was  telling  her  fortune  with  a 
dirty  pack  of  cards,  endeavoring  to  console  herself  for 
the  privations  of  the  day  by  the  promise  of  future  pros¬ 
perity.  She  had  spread  those  arbiters  of  her  destiny 
in  a  half  circle  before  her,  and  divided  them  into  threes, 
each  of  which  had  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  her  breast 
rose  and  fell  as  she  turned  them  up  and  read  upon  their 
faces  good  fortune  or  ill-luck.  Absorbed  in  this  task, 
she  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  icy  chillness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  made  her  fingers  stiff,  and  dyed  her 
white  hands  purple. 

"One,  two,  three,”  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice. 
"  A  fair  man,  that’s  sure  to  be  Paul.  One,  two,  three, 
money  to  the  house.  One,  two,  three,  troubles  and 
vexations.  One,  two,  three,  the  nine  of  spades ;  ah,  dear  ! 
more  hardships  and  misery, — always  that  wretched  card 
turning  up  with  its  sad  story !  ” 

Rose  seemed  utterly  downcast  at  the  sight  of  the 
little  pieces  of  painted  cardboard,  as  though  she  had 
received  certain  intelligence  of  a  coming  misfortune. 
She  soon,  however,  recovered  herself,  and  was  again 
shuffling  the  pack, — cut  it,  taking  care  to  do  so  with 
her  left  hand,  spread  them  out  before  her,  and  again 
commenced  counting:  one,  two,  three.  This  time  the 
cards  appeared  to  be  more  propitious,  and  held  out 
promises  of  success  for  the  future. 

"  I  am  loved,”  read  she,  as  she  gazed  anxiously  upon 
them, — "very  much  loved!  Here  is  rejoicing,  and  a 
letter  from  a  dark  man!  See,  here  he  is, — the  knave 
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of  clubs.  Always  the  same/’  she  continued ;  “  I  cannot 
strive  against  fate/’ 

Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  drew  from  a  crack  in 
the  wall,  which  formed  a  safe  hiding-place  for  her 
secrets,  a  soiled  and  crumpled  letter,  and,  unfolding  it, 
she  read  for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  these  words : — 

“Mademoiselle, — 

“To  see  you  is  to  love  you.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  this  is  true.  The  wretched  hovel  where  your 
charms  are  hidden  is  no  fit  abode  for  you.  A  home, 
worthy  in  every  way  to  receive  you,  is  at  your  service — 
Rue  de  Douai.  It  has  been  taken  in  your  name,  as  I 
am  straightforward  in  these  matters.  Think  of  my 
proposal,  and  make  what  inquiries  you  like  concerning 
me.  I  have  not  yet  attained  my  majority,  but  shall  do 
so  in  five  months  and  three  days,  when  I  shall  inherit 
my  mother's  fortune.  My  father  is  wealthy,  but  old 
and  infirm.  From  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  few  days  I  will  be  in  a  carriage  at  the  corner  of 
the  Place  de  Petit  Pont. 

Gaston  de  Gandelu/' 

The  cynical  insolence  of  the  letter,  together  with  its 
entire  want  of  form,  was  a  perfect  example  of  the 
style  affected  by  those  loiterers  about  town,  known  to 
the  Parisians  as  “  mashers ;  "  and  yet  Rose  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  all  disgusted  by  the  reception  of  such  an  un¬ 
worthily  worded  proposal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
pleased  by  its  contents.  “  If  I  only  dared,"  mused  she, 
with  a  sigh, — “  ah,  if  I  only  dared ! "  For  a  time  she 
sat  deeply  immersed  in  thought,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  until  she  was  aroused  from  her  medita¬ 
tions  by  the  sound  of  an  active  and  youthful  step  upon 
the  creaking  stairs.  “  He  has  come  back,"  she  gasped ; 
and  with  the  agile  movement  of  a  cat  she  again  con¬ 
cealed  the  letter  in  its  hiding-place,  and  she  had  scarcely 
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done  so,  when  Paul  Violaine  entered  the  miserable 
room.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  of  slender 
figure,  but  admirably  proportioned.  His  face  was  a 
perfect  oval,  and  his  complexion  of  just  that  slight 
olive  tint  which  betrays  the  native  of  the  south  of 
France.  A  slight,  silky  moustache  concealed  his  upper 
lip,  and  gave  his  features  that  air  of  manliness  in  which 
they  would  have  otherwise  been  deficient.  His  curly 
chestnut  hair  fell  gracefully  over  a  brow  upon  which 
an  expression  of  pride  was  visible,  and  enhanced  the 
peculiar,  restless  glance  of  his  large  dark  eyes.  His 
physical  beauty,  which  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Rose, 
was  increased  by  an  aristocratic  air,  popularly  believed 
to  be  only  found  in  the  scions  of  noble  families.  The 
landlady,  in  her  moments  of  good  humor,  used  to  assert 
her  belief  that  her  lodger  was  a  disguised  prince;  but 
if  this  were  the  case,  he  was  certainly  one  that  had  been 
overtaken  by  poverty.  His  dress,  to  which  the  closest 
attention  had  been  paid,  revealed  the  state  of  destitu¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was, — not  the  destitution  which  openly 
asks  for  alms,  but  the  hidden  poverty  which  shuns  com¬ 
munication  and  blushes  at  a  single  glance  of  pity.  In 
this  almost  Arctic  winter  he  wore  clothes  rendered  thin 
by  the  constant  friction  of  the  clothes  brush,  over  which 
was  a  light  overcoat  about  as  thick  as  the  web  of  a 
spider.  His  shoes  were  well  blacked,  but  their  condi¬ 
tion  told  the  piteous  tale  of  long  walks  in  search  of 
employment,  or  of  that  good  luck  which  seems  to  evade 
its  pursuer. 

Paul  was  holding  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand, 
and  as  he  entered  the  room  he  threw  it  on  the  bed  with 
a  despairing  gesture.  “  A  failure  again !  ”  exclaimed 
he,  in  accents  of  the  utmost  depression.  “  Nothing 
else  but  failures  !  ” 
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The  young  woman  rose  hastily  to  her  feet;  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  forgotten  the  cards  completely;  the 
smile  of  satisfaction  faded  from  her  face  and  her  feat¬ 
ures,  and  an  expression  of  utter  weariness  took  its 
place. 

“  What !  no  success  ?  ”  she  cried,  affecting  a  surprise 
which  was  evidently  assumed.  “No  success,  after  all 
your  promises  when  you  left  me  this  morning?  ” 

“This  morning,  Rose,  a  ray  of  hope  had  penetrated 
my  heart;  but  I  have  been  deceived,  or  rather  I  de¬ 
ceived  myself,  and  I  took  my  ardent  desires  for  so 
many  promises  which  were  certain  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
people  that  I  have  been  to  have  not  even  the  kindness 
to  say  f  No ,  plain  and  flat ;  they  listen  to  all  you  have 
to  say,  and  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned  they  forget 
your  existence.  The  coin  that  passes  around  in  this 
infernal  town  is  indeed  nothing  but  idle  words,  and 
that  is  all  that  poverty-stricken  talent  can  expect.” 

A  silence  of  some  duration  ensued,  and  Paul  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the 
look  of  contempt  with  which  Rose  was  regarding  him. 
His  helpless  resignation  to  adverse  circumstances  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  turned  her  to  stone. 

“  A  nice  position  we  are  in !  ”  said  she  at  last.  “  What 
do  you  think  will  become  of  us?” 

“  Alas !  I  do  not  know.” 

“Nor  I.  Yesterday  Madame  Loupins  came  to  me 
and  asked  for  the  eleven  francs  we  owe  here ;  and  told 
me  plainly  that  if  within  three  days  we  did  not  settle 
our  account,  she  would  turn  us  out;  and  I  know 
enough  of  her  to  be  sure  that  she  will  keep  her  word. 
The  detestable  old  hag  would  do  anything  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  on  the  streets.” 

“  Alone  and  friendless  in  the  world,”  muttered  Paula 
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paying  but  little  attention  to  the  young  girl's  words, 
“without  a  creature  or  a  relative  to  care  for  you,  or 
to  lend  you  a  helping  hand." 

“  We  have  not  a  copper  in  the  world,"  continued 
Rose  with  cruel  persistency;  “I  have  sold  everything 
that  I  had,  to  preserve  the  rags  that  I  am  wearing. 
Not  a  scrap  of  wood  remains,  and  we  have  not  tasted 
food  since  yesterday  morning." 

To  these  words,  which  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  bitter  reproach,  the  young  man  made  no  reply, 
but  clasped  his  icily  cold  hands  against  his  forehead, 
as  though  in  utter  despair. 

“  Yes,  that  is  a  true  picture  of  our  position,"  resumed 
Rose  coldly,  her  accents  growing  more  and  more  con¬ 
temptuous.  “And  I  tell  you  that  something  must  be 
done  at  once,  some  means  discovered,  I  care  not  whar, 
to  relieve  us  from  our  present  miserable  state." 

Paul  tore  off  his  overcoat,  and  held  it  toward  her. 

“Take  it,  and  pawn  it,"  exclaimed  he;  but  the  girl 
made  no  move. 

“  Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  propose  ?  "  asked  she, 
in  the  same  glacial  tone. 

“They  will  lend  you  three  francs  upon  it,  and  with 
that  we  can  get  bread  and  fuel." 

“  And  after  that  is  gone?" 

“  After  that — oh,  we  will  think  of  our  next  step,  and 
shall  have  time  to  hit  upon  some  plan.  Time,  a  little 
time,  is  all  that  I  require,  Rose,  to  break  asunder  the 
bonds  which  seem  to  fetter  me.  Some  day  success 
must  crown  my  efforts;  and  with  success,  Rose,  dear, 
will  come  affluence,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  learn 
to  wait." 

“And  where  are  the  means  to  enable  us  to  wait?** 
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“No  matter;  they  will  come.  Only  do  what  I  tell 
you,  and  who  can  say  what  to-morrow - •" 

Paul  was  still  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  notice  the  expression  upon  the  young  girl's  face; 
for  had  he  done  so,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived 
that  she  was  not  in  the  humor  to  permit  the  matter  to 
be  shelved  in  this  manner. 

“To-morrow!"  she  broke  in  sarcastically.  “To¬ 
morrow, — always  the  same  pitiful  cry.  For  months 
past  we  seem  to  have  lived  upon  the  word.  Look  you 
here,  Paul,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  look  things  straight  in  the  face.  What  can 
I  get  on  that  threadbare  coat  of  yours  ?  Perhaps  three 
francs  at  the  outside.  How  many  days  will  that  last 
us?  We  will  say  three.  And  then,  what  then?  Be¬ 
sides,  can  you  not  understand  that  your  dress  is  too 
shabby  for  you  to  make  an  impression  on  the  people 
you  go  to  see?  Well-dressed  applicants  only  have  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  obtain  money,  you  must  appear  not  to 
need  it;  and,  pray,  what  will  people  think  of  you  if 
you  have  no  overcoat?  Without  one  you  will  look 
ridiculous,  and  can  hardly  venture  into  the  streets." 

“  Hush !  "  cried  Paul,  “  for  pity's  sake,  hush !  for 
your  words  only  prove  to  me  more  plainly  that  you  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  want  of  success  is 
a  pernicious  crime  in  your  eyes.  You  once  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  me,  and  then  you  spoke  in  a  very  different 
strain." 

“  Once  indeed !  but  then  I  did  not  know - ■" 

“  No,  Rose,  it  was  not  what  you  were  then  ignorant 
of ;  but  it  was  that  in  those  days  you  loved  me." 

“Great  heavens!  I  ask  you,  have  I  left  one  stone 
unturned?  Have  I  not  gone  from  publisher  to  pub- 
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lisher  to  sell  those  songs  of  my  own  composing — those 
songs  that  you  sing  so  well?  I  have  endeavored  to 
get  pupils.  What  fresh  efforts  can  I  try?  What 
would  you  do,  were  you  in  my  place?  Tell  me,  I  beg 
you” 

And  as  Paul  spoke,  he  grew  more  and  more  excited, 
while  Rose  still  maintained  her  manner  of  exasperat¬ 
ing  coolness. 

“I  know  not,”  she  replied,  after  a  brief  pause;  “but 
if  I  was  a  man,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  permit  the 
woman,  for  whom  I  pretended  that  I  had  the  most 
sincere  affection,  to  be  in  want  of  the  actual  necessities 
of  life.  I  would  strain  every  effort  to  obtain  them.” 

“  I  have  no  trade ;  I  am  no  mechanic,”  broke  in  Paul 
passionately. 

“Then  I  would  learn  one.  Pray  how  much  does  a 
man  earn  who  climbs  the  ladder  with  a  bricklayer’s 
hod  upon  his  shoulders?  It  may  be  hard  work,  I 
allow,  but  surely  the  business  is  not  difficult  to  learn. 
You  have,  or  say  you  have,  great  musical  talents.  I 
say  nothing  about  them;  but  had  I  any  vocal  powers 
and  if  there  was  not  a  morsel  to  eat  in  the  house,  I 
would  go  and  sing  in  the  taverns  or  even  in  the  public 
streets,  and  would  earn  money,  and  care  little  for  the 
means  by  which  I  made  it.” 

“  When  you  say  those  things,  you  seem  to  forget 
that  I  am  an  honest  man.” 

“  One  would  really  suppose  that  I  had  suggested 
some  questionable  act  to  you.  Your  reply,  Paul,  plainly 
proves  to  me  that  you  are  one  of  those  who,  for  want 
of  determination,  fall,  helpless,  by  the  wayside  in  the 
journey  of  life.  They  flaunt  their  rags  and  tatters  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  with  saddened  hearts  and 
empty  stomachs  utter  the  boast,*  ‘  I  am  an  honest  man.’ 
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Do  you  think  that,  in  order  to  be  rich,  you  must  per¬ 
force  be  a  rogue?  This  is  simple  imbecility.” 

She.  uttered  this  tirade  in  clear  and  vibrant  accents, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  savage  resolution. 
Her  nature  was  one  of  those  cruel  and  energetic  ones, 
which  lead  a  woman  to  hurl  a  man  from  the  brink  of 
the  abyss  to  which  she  has  conducted  him,  and  to  for¬ 
get  him  before  he  has  ever  reached  the  bottom. 

This  torrent  of  sarcasm  brought  out  Paul’s  real 
nature.  His  face  flushed,  and  rage  began  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  him.  “Can  you  not  work?”  he  asked. 
“  Why  do  you  not  do  something  instead  of  talking  so 
much  ?  ” 

“That  is  not  at  all  the  same  kind  of  thing,”  answered 
she  coolly.  “  I  was  not  made  for  work.” 

Paul  made  a  threatening  gesture.  “  You  wretch !  ” 
exclaimed  he. 

“  You  are  wrong,”  she  replied.  “  I  am  not  a  wretch; 
I  am  simply  hungry.” 

There  seemed  every  prospect  of  an  angry  scene, 
when  a  slight  sound  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
disputants,  and,  turning  round,  they  saw  an  old  man 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  their  open  door.  He 
was  tall,  but  stooped  a  good  deal.  He  had  high,  thick 
brows,  and  a  red  nose;  a  long,  thick,  grizzly  beard 
covered  the  rest  of  his  countenance.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  spectacles  with  colored  glasses,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  the  expression  of  his  face.  His  whole 
attire  indicated  extreme  poverty.  He  wore  a  greasy 
coat,  much  frayed  and  torn  at  the  pockets,  and  which 
had  carried  away  with  it  marks  of  all  the  walls  against 
which  it  had  been  rubbed  when  he  had  indulged  a  little 
too  freely  in  the  cheerful  glass.  He  seemed  to  belong 
to  that  class  who  consider  it  a  work  of  supererogation 
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to  disrobe  before  going  to  bed,  and  who  just  turn  in 
on  such  spot  as  the  fancy  of  the  moment  may  dictate. 
Paul  and  Rose  both  recognized  the  old  man  from  hav¬ 
ing  continually  met  him  when  ascending  or  descending 
the  staircase,  and  knew  that  he  rented  the  back  attic, 
and  was  called  Daddy  Tantaine.  In  an  instant  the  idea 
flashed  across  Paul’s  mind  that  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  partition  permitted  every  word  spoken  in  one  attic 
to  be  overheard  in  the  other,  and  this  did  not  tend  to 
soothe  his  exasperated  feelings. 

“What  do  you  want  here,  sir?’*  asked  he  angrily. 
“And,  pray,  who  gave  you  permission  to  enter  my 
room  without  leave  ?  ” 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  at  all  put  out  by  the 
threatening  language  of  his  questioner.  “  I  should  be 
telling  a  fib,”  answered  he  calmly,  “if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that,  being  in  my  own  room  and  hearing  you  quar¬ 
relling,  I  did  not  hear  every  word  of  what  you  have 
been  saying.” 

«  Sir !  ” 

“  Stop  a  bit,  and  don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  young 
friend.  You  seem  disposed  to  quarrel,  and,  on  my 
faith,  I  am  not  surprised;  for  when  there  is  no  corn  in 
the  manger,  the  best  tempered  horse  will  bite  and 
kick.” 

He  uttered  these  words  in  the  most  soothing  accents, 
and  appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  having  committed 
any  breach  of  etiquette  in  entering  the  room. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Paul,  a  flush  of  shame  passing 
across  his  face,  “you  see  now  how  poverty  can  drag 
a  man  down.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come,  my  young  friend,”  answered  Daddy 
Tantaine,  “you  should  not  get  angry;  and  if  I  did  step 
in  without  any  notice,  it  was  because,  as  a  neighbor, 
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I  find  I  might  venture  on  such  a  liberty;  for  when  I 
heard  how  embarrassed  you  were,  I  said  to  myself, 
‘Tantaine,  perhaps  you  can  help  this  pretty  pair  out 
of  the  scrape  they  have  got  into/” 

The  promise  of  assistance  from  a  person  who  had 
not  certainly  the  outward  appearance  of  a  capitalist 
seemed  so  ludicrous  to  Rose  that  she  could  not  restrain 
a  smile,  for  she  fancied  that  if  their  old  neighbor  was 
to  present  them  with  half  his  fortune,  it  might  possibly 
amount  to  twenty  centimes  or  thereabouts. 

Paul  had  formed  a  somewhat  similar  idea,  but  he 
was  a  little  touched  by  this  act  of  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  doubtless  knew  that  money  lent 
under  similar  circumstances  was  but  seldom  returned. 

“  Ah,  sir !  ”  said  he,  and  this  time  he  spoke  in  softer 
accents,  “what  can  you  possibly  do  for  us?” 

“Who  can  say?” 

“You  can  see  how  hard  we  are  pushed.  We  are  in 
want  of  almost  everything.  Have  we  not  reached  the 
acme  of  misery?” 

The  old  man  raised  his  hand  to  heaven,  as  if  to  seek 
for  aid  from  above. 

“You  have  indeed  come  to  a  terrible  pass,”  mur¬ 
mured  he;  “but  all  is  not  yet  lost.  The  pearl  which 
lies  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  is  not  lost  for  ever ;  for 
may  not  some  skillful  diver  bring  it  to  the  surface? 
A  fisherman  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  with  it,  but 
he  knows  something  of  its  value,  and  hands  it  over  to 
the  dealer  in  precious  stones.” 

He  intensified  his  speech  by  a  little  significant  laugh, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  lost  upon  the  two  young 
people  who,  though  their  evil  instincts  led  them  to  be 
greedy  and  covetous,  were  yet  unskilled  in  the  world's 
ways. 
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“  I  should,”  remarked  Paul,  “  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not 
accept  the  offer  of  your  kind  assistance.” 

“There,  then,  that  is  right;  and  now  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  really  good  feed.  You  must  get  in 
some  wood  too,  for  it  is  frightfully  cold.  My  old 
bones  are  half  frozen ;  and  afterward  we  will  talk  of  a 
fresh  rig  out  for  you  both.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  Rose  with  a  faint  sigh;  “but  to 
do  all  that,  we  want  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  know  that  I  can’t  find  it?” 

Daddy  Tantaine  unbuttoned  his  great  coat  with  grave 
deliberation,  and  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  lining 
by  a  pin.  This  he  unfolded  with  the  greatest  care  and 
laid  upon  the  table. 

“A  banknote  for  five  hundred  francs!”  exclaimed 
Rose,  with  extreme  surprise.  Paul  did  not  utter  a 
word.  Had  he  seen  the  woodwork  of  the  chair  upon 
which  he  was  leaning  burst  into  flower  and  leaf,  he 
could  not  have  looked  more  surprised.  Who  could 
have  expected  to  find  such  a  sum  concealed  beneath 
the  old  man’s  tatters,  and  how  could  he  have  obtained 
so  much  money  ?  The  idea  that  some  robbery  had  been 
committed  at  once  occurred  to  both  the  young  people, 
and  they  exchanged  a  meaning  glance,  which,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  their  visitor. 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  ”  said  he,  without  appearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  annoyed.  “  You  must  not  give  way  to 
evil  thoughts  or  suspicions.  It  is  a  fact  that  banknotes 
for  five  hundred  francs  don’t  often  grow  out  of  a 
ragged  pocket  like  mine.  But  I  got  this  fellow  hon¬ 
estly, — that  I  can  guarantee.” 

Rose  paid  no  attention  to  his  words ;  indeed,  she  took 
no  interest  in  them.  The  note  was  there,  and  that  was 
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enough  for  her.  She  took  it  up  and  smoothed  it  out 
as  though  the  crisp  paper  communicated  a  pleasant 
sensation  to  her  fingers. 

“I  must  tell  you,”  resumed  Daddy  Tantaine,  “that 
I  am  employed  by  a  sheriff's  officer,  and  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  I  do  a  little  bill  collecting  for  various  persons. 
By  these  means  I  have  often  comparatively  large  sums 
in  my  possession,  and  I  can  lend  you  five  hundred 
francs  for  a  short  time  without  any  inconvenience  to 
myself.” 

Paul's  necessities  and  conscience  were  fighting  a  hard 
battle,  and  he  remained  silent,  as  a  person  generally 
does  before  arriving  at  a  momentous  decision. 

At  length  he  broke  the  silence.  “  No,”  said  he, 
“  your  offer  is  one  that  I  cannot  accept,  for  I  feel - ■” 

“This  is  no  time,  my  dear  Paul,  to  talk  of  feel¬ 
ings,”  interrupted  Rose;  “besides,  can  you  not  see 
that  our  refusal  to  accept  the  loan  annoys  this  worthy 
gentleman  ?  ” 

“The  young  lady  is  quite  right,”  returned  Daddy 
Tantaine.  “  Come,  let  us  say  that  the  matter  is  settled. 
Go  out  and  get  in  something  to  eat,  sharp,  for  it  has 
struck  four  some  time  ago.” 

At  these  words.  Rose  started,  and  a  scarlet  flush 
spread  over  her  cheek.  “  Four  o'clock,”  repeated  she, 
thinking  of  her  letter ;  but  after  a  moment's  reflection 
she  stepped  up  to  the  cracked  mirror,  and,  arranging 
her  tattered  skirts,  took  up  the  banknote  and  left  the 
room. 

“  She  is  a  rare  beauty,”  remarked  Daddy  Tantaine 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  an  authority  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  “  and  as  clever  as  they  make  them.  Ah !  if  she 
had  only  some  one  to  give  her  a  hint,  she  might  rise  to 
any  height.” 
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Paul’s  ideas  were  in  such  a  wild  state  of  confusion, 
that  he  could  make  no  reply;  and,  now  that  he  was 
no  longer  held  in  thrall  by  Rose’s  presence,  he  began 
to  be  terrified  at  what  had  taken  place,  for  he  imagined 
that  he  caught  a  sinister  expression  in  the  old  man’s 
face  which  made  him  very  suspicious  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  he  had  been  persuaded  to  pursue.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  unheard-of  event  as  an  old  man  of 
such  a  poverty-stricken  appearance  showering  bank¬ 
notes  upon  the  heads  of  perfect  strangers?  There  was 
certainly  something  mysterious  in  the  affair,  and  Paul 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  avoid 
being  compromised. 

“  I  have  thought  the  matter  over,”  said  he  resolutely ; 
“and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  loan  of  a 
sum  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  repay.” 

“  My  dear  young  friend,  that  is  not  the  way  to  talk. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  all  the 
world  will  judge  you  according  to  your  own  estimation. 
Your  inexperience  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  the  sole 
cause  of  your  failure.  Poverty  soon  changes  a  boy  into 
a  man  as  straw  ripens  fruit;  but  the  first  thing  you 
must  do  is  to  put  all  confidence  in  me.  You  can  repay 
the  five  hundred  francs  at  your  convenience,  but  I  must 
have  six  per  cent,  for  my  money  and  your  note  of 
hand.” 

“But  really - •,”  began  Paul. 

“  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  purely  business 
light,  so  we  can  drop  sentiment.” 

Paul  had  so  little  experience  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  that  the  mere  fact  of  giving  his  acceptance  for 
the  money  borrowed  put  him  at  once  at  his  ease,  though 
he  knew  well  that  his  name  was  not  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  slip  of  paper. 
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Daddy  Tantaine,  after  a  short  search  through  his 
pockets,  discovered  a  bill  stamp,  and,  placing  it  on  the 
table,  said,  “Write  as  I  shall  dictate: — 

f  On  the  8th  of  June,  188 — ,  I  promise  to  pay  to  M. 
Tantaine  or  order  the  sum  of  five  hundred  francs  for 
value  received,  such  sum  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
i  Frs.  500. 

*  Paul  Violaine/  ” 

The  young  man  had  just  completed  his  signature 
when  Rose  made  her  appearance,  bearing  a  plentiful 
stock  of  provisions  in  her  arms.  Her  eyes  had  a 
strange  radiance  in  them,  which  Paul,  however,  did 
not  notice,  as  he  was  engaged  in  watching  the  old 
man,  who,  after  carefully  inspecting  the  document, 
secured  it  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  ragged  coat. 

“  You  will,  of  course,  understand,  sir,”  remarked 
Paul,  “  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  my  being  able 
to  save  sufficient  to  meet  this  bill  in  four  months,  so 
that  the  date  is  a  mere  form.” 

A  smile  of  benevolence  passed  over  Daddy  Tan- 
taine’s  features.  “And  suppose,”  said  he,  “that  I, 
the  lender,  was  to  put  the  borrower  in  a  position  to 
repay  the  advance  before  a  month  had  passed?” 

“Ah!  but  that  is  not  possible.” 

“  I  do  not  say,  my  young  friend,  that  I  could  do 
this  myself;  but  I  have  a  good  friend  whose  hand 
reaches  a  long  way.  If  I  had  only  listened  to  his 
advice  when  I  was  younger,  you  would  not  have 
caught  me  to-day  in  the  Hotel  de  Perou.  Shall  I  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Am  I  a  perfect  fool,  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  ?” 

“Good!  I  shall  see  him  this  evening,  and  will 
mention  your  name  to  him.  Call  on  him  at  noon  to- 
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morrow,  and  if  he  takes  a  fancy  to  you, — decides  to 
push  you,  your  future  is  assured,  and  you  will  have 
no  doubts  as  to  getting  on/" 

He  took  out  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
Paul,  adding,  “The  name  of  my  friend  is  Mascarin.” 

Meanwhile  Rose,  with  a  true  Parisian's  handiness, 
had  contrived  to  restore  order  from  chaos,  and  had 
arranged  the  table,  with  its  one  or  two  pieces  of  broken 
crockery,  with  scraps  of  brown  paper  instead  of  plates. 
A  fresh  supply  of  wood  crackled  bravely  on  the  hearth, 
and  two  candles,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  a  chipped 
bottle,  and  the  other  in  a  tarnished  candlestick  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  porter  of  the  hotel.  In  the  eyes  of  both 
the  young  people  the  spectacle  was  a  truly  delightful 
one,  and  Paul's  heart  swelled  with  triumph.  The  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  and  all  his  mis¬ 
givings  were  at  an  end. 

“  Come,  let  us  gather  round  the  festive  board,"  said 
he  joyously.  “This  is  breakfast  and  dinner  in  one. 
Rose,  be  seated;  and  you,  my  dear  friend,  will  surely 
share  with  us  the  repast  we  owe  to  you?" 

With  many  protestations  of  regret,  however,  Daddy 
Tantaine  pleaded  an  important  engagement  at  the  other 
end  of  Paris.  “And,”  added  he,  “it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  see  Mascarin  this  evening,  for 
I  must  try  my  best  to  make  him  look  on  you  with  a 
favorable  eye.” 

Rose  was  very  glad  when  the  old  man  took  his  de¬ 
parture,  for  his  ugliness,  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress, 
and  his  general  aspect  of  dirt,  drove  away  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  she  ought  to  have  evinced,  and  in¬ 
spired  in  her  loathing  and  repugnance ;  and  she  fancied 
that  his  eyes,  though  veiled  by  his  colored  glasses,  could 
detect  the  minutest  secrets  of  her  heart;  but  still  this 
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did  not  prevent  her  putting  on  a  sweet  smile  and  en¬ 
treating  him  to  remain. 

But  Daddy  Tantaine  was  resolute;  and  after  im¬ 
pressing  upon  Paul  the  necessity  of  punctuality,  he 
went  away,  repeating,  as  he  passed  through  the  door, 
“  May  good  appetite  be  present  at  your  little  feast,  my 
dears.” 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  door  was  closed  he  bent 
down  and  listened.  The  young  people  were  as  merry 
as  larks,  and  their  laughter  filled  the  bare  attic  of  the 
Hotel  de  Perou.  Why  should  not  Paul  have  been  in 
good  spirits?  He  had  in  his  pocket  the  address  of  the 
man  who  was  to  make  his  fortune,  and  on  the  chimney- 
piece  was  the  balance  of  the  banknote,  which  seemed 
to  him  an  inexhaustible  sum.  Rose,  too,  was  delighted, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  jeering  at  their  benefactor, 
whom  she  stigmatized  as  “  an  old  idiot.” 

“  Laugh  while  you  can,  my  dears !  ”  muttered  Daddy 
Tantaine;  “  for  this  may  be  the  last  time  you  will  do 
so.” 

With  these  words  he  crept  down  the  dark  staircase, 
which  was  only  lighted  up  on  Sundays,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  gas,  and,  peeping  through  the  glass  door 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  saw  Madame  Loupins  engaged 
in  cooking;  and,  with  the  timid  knock  of  a  man  who 
has  learned  his  lesson  in  poverty's  grammar,  he  en¬ 
tered. 

“  Here  is  my  rent,  madame,”  said  he,  placing  on  the 
table  ten  francs  and  twenty  centimes.  Then,  as  the 
woman  was  scribbling  a  receipt,  he  launched  into  a 
statement  of  his  own  affairs,  and  told  her  that  he  had 
come  into  a  little  property  which  would  enable  him  to 
live  in  comfort  during  his  few  remaining  years  on 
earth ;  and — evidently  fearing  that  his  well-known  pov- 
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erty  might  cause  Madame  Loupins  to  discredit  his 
assertions — drew  out  his  pocketbook  and  exhibited  sev¬ 
eral  banknotes.  This  exhibition  of  wealth  so  surprised 
the  landlady,  that  when  the  old  man  left  she  insisted 
on  lighting  him  to  the  door.  He  turned  eastward  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  and,  glancing  at  the 
names  of  the  shops,  entered  a  grocers  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Petit  Pont.  This  grocer, 
thanks  to  a  certain  cheap  wine,  manufactured  for  him 
by  a  chemist  at  Bergy,  had  achieved  a  certain  notoriety 
in  that  quarter.  He  was  very  stout  and  pompous,  a 
widower,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  National  Guard.  His 
name  was  Melusin.  In  all  poor  districts  five  o’clock 
is  a  busy  hour  for  the  shopkeepers,  for  the  workmen 
are  returning  from  their  labors,  and  their  wives  are 
busy  in  their  preparations  for  their  evening  meal.  M. 
Melusin  was  so  busily  engaged,  giving  orders  and  see¬ 
ing  that  they  were  executed,  that  he  did  not  even 
notice  the  entrance  of  Daddy  Tantaine;  but  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  not  have  put  himself  out  for  so 
poorly  dressed  a  customer.  But  the  old  man  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Perou  every  sign  of  humil¬ 
ity  and  servility,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  least 
crowded  portion  of  the  shop,  he  called  out  in  impera¬ 
tive  accents,  “  M.  Melusin !  ” 

Very  much  surprised,  the  grocer  ceased  his  avocation 
and  hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  “  How  the  deuce 
does  the  man  know  me  ?  ”  muttered  he,  forgetting  that 
his  name  was  over  the  door  in  gilt  letters  fully  six 
inches  long. 

“  Sir,”  said  Daddy  Tantaine,  without  giving  the 
grocer  time  to  speak,  “did  not  a  young  woman  come 
here  about  half  an  hour  ago  and  change  a  note  for  five 
hundred  francs  ?  ” 
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“  Most  certainly/’  answered  M.  Melusin ;  “  but  how 
did  you  know  that  ?  Ah,  I  have  it !  ”  he  added,  strik¬ 
ing  his  forehead ;  “  there  has  been  a  robbery,  and  you 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  I  must  confess  that  the 
girl  looked  so  poor,  that  I  guessed  there  was  something 
wrong.  I  saw  her  fingers  tremble.” 

“Pardon  me,”  returned  Daddy  Tantaine.  “I  have 
said  nothing  about  a  robbery.  I  only  wished  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  know  the  girl  again  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly — a  really  splendid  girl,  with  hair  that  you 
do  not  see  every  day.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
she  lives  in  the  Rue  Hachette.  The  police  are  not  very 
popular  with  the  shopkeeping  class;  but  the  latter,  de¬ 
sirous  of  keeping  down  crime,  generally  afford  plenty 
of  information,  and  in  the  interests  of  virtue  will  even 
risk  losing  customers,  who  go  off  in  a  huff  at  not  being 
attended  to  while  they  are  talking  to  the  officers  of 
justice.  Shall  I,”  continued  the  grocer,  “send  one  of 
the  errand  boys  to  the  nearest  police  station?” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Daddy  Tantaine.  “  I  should 
prefer  your  keeping  the  matter  quiet  until  I  communi¬ 
cate  with  you  once  more.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  see;  a  false  step  just  now  would  put 
them  on  their  guard.” 

“  Just  so.  Now,  will  you  let  me  have  the  number  of 
the  note,  if  you  still  have  it?  I  wish  you  also  to  make 
a  note  of  the  date  as  well  as  the  number.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  see,”  returned  the  grocer.  “  You  may 
require  my  books  as  corroborative  evidence;  that  is 
often  the  way.  Excuse  me ;  I  will  be  back  directly.” 

All  that  Daddy  Tantaine  had  desired  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  he  and  the  grocer  parted 
on  the  best  terms,  and  the  tradesman  watched  his  vis¬ 
itor’s  departure,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
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assisting  a  police  officer  who  had  deemed  it  fit  to 
assume  a  disguise.  Daddy  Tantaine  cared  little  what 
he  thought,  and,  gaining  the  Place  de  Petit  Pont, 
stopped  and  gazed  around  as  if  he  was  waiting  for 
some  one.  Twice  he  walked  round  it  in  vain;  but  in 
his  third  circuit  he  came  to  a  halt  with  an  exclamation 
of  satisfaction,  for  he  had  seen  the  person  of  whom 
he  had  been  in  search,  who  was  a  detestable  looking 
youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  though  so  thin 
and  stunted  that  he  hardly  appeared  to  be  fifteen. 

The  lad  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  Quay 
St.  Michel,  openly  asking  alms,  but  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  police.  At  the  first  glance  it  was  easy 
to  detect  in  him  the  hideous  outgrowth  of  the  great 
city,  the  regular  young  rough  of  Paris,  who,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  smokes  the  butt  ends  of  cigars  picked  up 
at  the  tavern  doors  and  gets  tipsy  on  coarse  spirits. 
He  had  a  thin  crop  of  sandy  hair,  his  complexion  was 
dull  and  colorless,  and  a  sneer  curled  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  which  had  a  thick,  hanging  underlip,  and 
his  eyes  had  an  expression  in  them  of  revolting  cynic¬ 
ism.  His  dress  was  tattered  and  dirty,  and  he  had 
rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  right  arm,  exhibiting  a  de¬ 
formed  limb,  sufficiently  repulsive  to  excite  the  pity 
of  the  passers  by.  He  was  repeating  a  monotonous 
whine,  in  which  the  words  “poor  workman,  arm  de¬ 
stroyed  by  machinery,  aged  mother  to  support,”  oc¬ 
curred  continually. 

Daddy  Tantaine  walked  straight  up  to  the  youth,  and 
with  a  sound  cuff  sent  his  hat  flying. 

The  lad  turned  sharply  round,  evidently  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  rage;  but,  recognizing  his  assailant,  shrank  back, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  “  Landed !  ”  In  an  instant  he 
restored  his  arm  to  its  originally  healthy  condition,  and. 
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picking  up  his  cap,  replaced  it  on  his  head,  and  humbly 
waited  for  fresh  orders. 

“  Is  this  the  way  you  execute  your  errands?  "  asked 
Daddy  Tantaine,  snarling. 

“  What  errands  ?  I  have  heard  of  none !  " 

“  Never  you  mind  that.  Did  not  M.  Mascarin,  on 
my  recommendation,  put  you  in  a  way  of  earning  your 
livelihood?  and  did  you  not  promise  to  give  up  beg¬ 
ging?" 

“  Beg  pardon,  guVnor,  I  meant  to  be  on  the  square, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  waste  time  while  I  was  a-waiting. 
I  don't  like  a-being  idle  and  I  have  copped  seven 
browns." 

“Toto  Chupin,"  said  the  old  man,  with  great  sever- 
ity,  “you  will  certainly  come  to  a  bad  end.  But  come, 
give  your  report.  What  have  you  seen  ?  " 

During  this  conversation  they  were  walking  slowly 
along  the  quay,  and  had  passed  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

“  Well,  guv’nor,"  replied  the  young  rogue,  “  I  just 
saw  what  you  said  I  should.  At  four  sharp,  a  carriage 
drove  into  the  Place,  and  pulled  up  bang  opposite  the 
wigfaker's.  Dash  me,  if  it  weren't  a  swell  turnout! 
— horse,  coachman,- and  all,  in  real  slap-up  style.  It 
waited  so  long  that  I  thought  it  had  taken  root  there." 

“  Come,  get  on  !  Was  there  any  one  inside  ?  " 

“  I  should  think  there  was !  I  twigged  him  at  once, 
by  the  description  you  gave  me.  I  never  see  a  cove 
togged  out  as  he  was, — tall  hat,  light  sit-down-upons, 
and  a  short  coat — wasn't  it  cut  short!  but  in  really 
bang-up  style.  To  be  certain,  I  went  right  up  to  him, 
for  it  was  getting  dark,  and  had  a  good  look  at  him. 
He  had  got  out  of  the  trap,  and  was  marching  up  and 
down  the  pavement,  with  an  unlighted  cigar  stuck  in 
his  mouth.  I  took  a  match,  and  said,  'Have  a  light. 
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my  noble  swell  ?  ’  and  hanged  if  he  didn’t  give  me  ten 
centimes!  My!  ain’t  he  ugly! — short,  shrivelled  up, 
and  knock-kneed,  with  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  altogether 
precious  like  a  monkey.” 

Daddy  Tantaine  began  to  grow  impatient  with  all 
this  rigmarole.  “  Come,  tell  me  what  took  place,”  said 
he  angrily. 

“Precious  little.  The  young  swell  didn’t  seem  to 
care  about  dirtying  his  trotter-cases;  he  kept  slashing 
about  with  his  cane,  and  staring  at  all  the  gals.  What 
an  ass  that  masher  is !  Wouldn’t  I  have  liked  to  have 
punched  his  head !  If  you  ever  want  to  hide  him, 
daddy,  please  think  of  yours  truly.  He  wouldn’t  stand 
up  to  me  for  five  minutes.” 

“Go  on,  my  lad;  go  on.” 

“  Well,  we  had  waited  half  an  hour,  when  all  at  once 
a  woman  came  sharp  round  the  corner,  and  stops  be¬ 
fore  the  masher.  Wasn’t  she  a  fine  gal!  and  hadn’t 
she  a  pair  of  sparklers !  but  she  had  awfully  seedy  togs 
on.  But  they  spoke  in  whispers.” 

“  So  you  did  not  hear  what  they  said  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  take  me  for  a  flat  ?  The  gal  said,  e  Do 
you  understand? — to-morrow.’  Then  the  swell  chap, 
says  he,  ‘Do  you  promise?’  and  the  gal,  she  answers 
back,  *  Yes,  at  noon.’  Then  they  parted.  She  went  off 
to  the  Rue  Hachette,  and  the  masher  tumbled  into  his 
wheelbox.  The  jarvey  cracked  his  whip,  and  off  they 
went  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  Now  hand  over  them  five 
francs.” 

Daddy  Tantaine  did  not  seem  surprised  at  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  he  gave  over  the  money  to  the  young  loafer, 
with  the  words,  “When  I  promise,  I  pay  down  on  the 
nail ;  but  remember,  Toto  Chupin,  you’ll  come  to  grief  one 
day.  Good-night.  Our  ways  lie  in  different  directions.” 
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The  old  man,  however,  lingered  until  he  had  seen 
the  lad  go  off  toward  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  then, 
turning  round,  went  back  by  the  way  he  had  come. 
"  I  have  not  lost  my  day,”  murmured  he.  “  All  the 
improbabilities  have  turned  out  certainties,  and  matters 
are  going  straight.  Won't  Flavia  be  awfully  pleased  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  REGISTRY  OFFICE. 

The  establishment  of  the  influential  friend  of  Daddy 
Tantaine  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Montorgeuil,  not  far 
from  the  Passage  de  la  Reine  Hortense.  M.  B.  Mas- 
carin  has  a  registry  office  for  the  engagement  of  both 
male  and  female  servants.  Two  boards  fastened  upon 
each  side  of  the  door  announce  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing,  and  give  a  list  of  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  books;  they  further  inform  the  public  that  the 
establishment  was  founded  in  1844,  and  is  still  in  the 
same  hands.  It  was  the  long  existence  of  M.  Mascarin 
in  a  business  which  is  usually  very  short-lived  that 
had  obtained  for  him  a  great  amount  of  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  resided,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Paris.  Employers  say  that 
he  sends  them  the  best  of  servants,  and  the  domestics 
in  their  turn  assert  that  he  only  despatches  them  to 
good  places.  But  M.  Mascarin  has  still  further  claims 
on  the  public  esteem;  for  it  was  he  who,  in  1845, 
founded  and  carried  out  a  project  which  had  for  its 
aim  and  end  the  securing  of  a  shelter  for  servants  out 
of  place.  The  better  to  carry  out  this,  Mascarin  took 
a  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  a  furnished 
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house  close  to  the  office.  Worthy  as  these  projects 
were,  Mascarin  contrived  to  draw  considerable  profit 
from  them,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  house  before 
which,  in  the  noon  of  the  day  following  the  events  we 
have  described,  Paul  Violaine  might  have  been  seen 
standing.  The  five  hundred  francs  of  old  Tantaine, 
or  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  them,  had  been  well  spent, 
and  his  clothes  did  credit  to  his  own  taste  and  the  skill 
of  his  tailor.  Indeed,  in  his  fine  feathers  he  looked  so 
handsome,  that  many  women  turned  to  gaze  after  him. 
He  however  took  but  little  notice  of  this,  for  he  was 
too  full  of  anxiety,  having  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
power  of  the  man  whom  Tantaine  had  asserted  could, 
if  he  liked,  make  his  fortune.  “  A  registry  office !  " 
muttered  he  scornfully.  “  Is  he  going  to  propose  a 
berth  of  a  hundred  francs  a  month  to  me?”  He  was 
much  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  impending  inter¬ 
view,  and,  before  entering  the  house,  gazed  upon  its 
exterior  with  great  interest.  The  house  much  resem¬ 
bled  its  neighbors.  The  entrances  to  the  Registry  Office 
and  the  Servants'  Home  were  in  a  courtyard,  at  the 
arched  entrance  to  which  stood  a  vendor  of  roast  chest¬ 
nuts. 

“There  is  no  use  in  remaining  here,"  said  Paul. 
Summoning,  therefore,  all  his  resolution,  he  crossed  the 
courtyard,  and,  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  paused 
before  a  door  upon  which  “Office"  was  written. 
“Come  in!"  responded  at  once  to  his  knock.  He 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  a  room,  which 
closely  resembled  all  other  similar  offices.  There  were 
seats  all  round  the  room,  polished  by  frequent  use. 
At  the  end  was  a  sort  of  compartment  shut  in  by  a 
green  baize  curtain,  jestingly  termed  “the  Confes¬ 
sional  "  by  the  frequenters  of  the  office.  Between  the 
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windows  was  a  tin  plate,  with  the  words,  “  All  fees  to 
be  paid  in  advance,”  in  large  letters  upon  it.  In  one 
corner  a  gentleman  was  seated  at  a  writing  table,  who, 
as  he  made  entries  in  a  ledger,  was  talking  to  a  woman 
who  stood  beside  him. 

“  M.  Mascarin  ?  ”  asked  Paul  hesitatingly. 

“What  do  you  want  with  him?”  asked  the  man, 
without  looking  up  from  his  work.  “  Do  you  wish  to 
enter  your  name?  We  have  now  vacancies  for  three 
bookkeepers,  a  cashier,  a  confidential  clerk — six  other 
good  situations.  Can  you  give  good  references?” 

These  words  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  rote. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  returned  Paul ;  “  but  I  should 
like  to  see  M.  Mascarin.  One  of  his  friends  sent  me 
here.” 

This  statement  evidently  impressed  the  official,  and 
he  replied  almost  politely,  “M.  Mascarin  is  much  oc¬ 
cupied  at  present,  sir;  but  he  will  soon  be  disengaged. 
Pray  be  seated.” 

Paul  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  examined  the  man 
who  had  just  spoken  with  some  curiosity.  M.  Mas- 
carin’s  partner  was  a  tall  and  athletic  man,  evidently 
enjoying  the  best  of  health,  and  wearing  a  large  mous¬ 
tache  elaborately  waxed  and  pointed.  His  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  betokened  the  old  soldier.  He  had,  so  he 
asserted,  served  in  the  cavalry,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  had  acquired  the  soubriquet  by  which  he  was  known 
— Beaumarchef,  his  original  name  being  David.  He 
was  about  forty-five,  but  was  still  considered  a  very 
good-looking  fellow.  The  entries  that  he  was  making 
in  the  ledger  did  not  prevent  him  from  keeping  up  a 
conversation  with  the  woman  standing  by  him.  The 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  cook  and 
a  market-woman,  might  be  described  as  a  thoroughly 
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jovial  soul.  She  seasoned  her  conversation  with  pinches 
of  snuff,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Alsatian  brogue. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Beaumarchef;  “do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  you  want  a  place  ?  ” 

“  I  do  that.” 

“You  said  that  six  months  ago.  We  got  you  a 
splendid  one,  and  three  days  afterward  you  chucked 
up  the  whole  concern.” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I?  There  was  no  need  to 
work  then;  but  now  it  is  another  pair  of  shoes,  for  I 
have  spent  nearly  all  I  had  saved.” 

Beaumarchef  laid  down  his  pen,  and  eyed  her  curi¬ 
ously  for  a  second  or  two;  then  he  said, — 

“You’ve  been  making  a  fool  of  yourself  somehow, 
I  expect.” 

She  half  turned  away  her  head,  and  began  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  hardness  of  the  terms  and  of  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  mistresses,  who,  instead  of  allowing  their 
cooks  to  do  the  marketing,  did  it  themselves,  and  so 
cheated  their  servants  out  of  their  commissions. 

Beaumarchef  nodded,  just  as  he  had  done  half  an 
hour  before  to  a  lady  who  had  complained  bitterly  of 
the  misconduct  of  her  servants.  He  was  compelled  by 
his  position  to  sympathize  with  both  sides. 

The  woman  had  now  finished  her  tirade,  and  drawing 
the  amount  of  the  fee  from  a  well-filled  purse,  placed 
it  on  the  table,  saying, — 

“  Please,  M.  Beaumarchef,  register  my  name  as  Car¬ 
oline  Scheumal,  and  get  me  a  real  good  place.  It  must 
be  a  cook,  you  understand,  and  I  want  to  do  the  mar¬ 
keting  without  the  missus  dodging  around.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Try  and  find  me  a  wealthy  widower,  or  a  young 
woman  married  to  a  very  old  fellow.  Now,  do  look 
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round;  Pll  drop  in  again  to-morrow;”  and  with  a 
farewell  pinch  of  snuff,  she  left  the  office. 

Paul  listened  to  this  conversation  with  feelings  of 
anger  and  humiliation,  and  in  his  heart  cursed  old 
Tantaine  for  having  introduced  him  into  such  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  seeking  for  some  plausible  excuse  for 
withdrawal,  when  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  two  men  came  in,  talking  as 
they  did  so.  The  one  was  young  and  well  dressed, 
with  an  easy,  swaggering  manner,  which  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  mistake  for  good  breeding.  He  had  a  many-col¬ 
ored  rosette  at  his  buttonhole,  showing  that  he  was 
the  knight  of  more  than  one  foreign  order.  The  other 
was  an  elderly  man,  with  an  unmistakable  legal  air 
about  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  quilted  dressing-gown, 
fur-lined  shoes,  and  had  on  his  head  an  embroidered 
cap,  most  likely  the  work  of  the  hands  of  some  one 
dear  to  him.  He  wore  a  white  cravat,  and  his  sight 
compelled  him  to  use  colored  glasses. 

“  Then,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  younger  man,  “  I  may 
venture  to  entertain  hopes?” 

“ Remember,  Marquis,”  returned  the  other,  “that 
if  I  were  acting  alone,  what  you  require  would  be  at 
once  at  your  disposal.  Unfortunately,  I  have  others 
to  consult.” 

“  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,”  replied  the 
Marquis. 

The  appearance  of  the  fashionably  dressed  young 
man  reconciled  Paul  to  the  place  in  which  he  was. 

“  A  Marquis !  ”  he  murmured ;  “  and  the  other  swell¬ 
looking  fellow  must  be  M.  Mascarin.” 

Paul  was  about  to  step  forward,  when  Beaumarchef 
respectfully  accosted  the  last  comer, — 

“  Who  do, you  think,  sir,”  said  he,  “I  have  just  seen?” 
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"Tell  me  quickly,”  was  the  impatient  reply. 

"  Caroline  Schimmel ;  you  know  who  I  mean.” 

"What!  the  woman  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Duchess  of  Champdoce?” 

"Exactly  so.” 

M.  Mascarin  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

"Where  is  she  living  now?” 

Beaumarchef  was  utterly  overwhelmed  by  this  sim¬ 
ple  question.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
omitted  to  take  a  client’s  address.  This  omission  made 
Mascarin  so  angry  that  he  forgot  all  his  good  manners, 
and  broke  out  with  an  oath  that  would  have  shamed  a 
London  cabman, — 

"How  could  you  be  such  an  infernal  fool?  We 
have  been  hunting  for  this  woman  for  five  months. 
You  knew  this  as  well  as  I  did,  and  yet,  when  chance 
brings  her  to  you,  you  let  her  slip  through  your  fingers 
and  vanish  again.” 

“  She’ll  be  back  again,  sir ;  never  fear.  She  won’t 
fling  away  the  money  that  she  has  paid  for  fees.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  that  she  cares  for  ten  sous 
or  ten  francs?  She’ll  be  back  when  she  thinks  she  will ; 
but  a  woman  who  drinks  and  is  off  her  head  nearly 
all  the  year  round - ■” 

Inspired  by  a  sudden  thought,  Beaumarchef  made  a 
clutch  at  his  hat. 

“  She  has  only  just  gone,”  said  he ;  “I  can  easily 
overtake  her.” 

But  Mascarin  arrested  his  progress. 

"  You  are  not  a  good  bloodhound.  Take  Toto  Chupin 
with  you;  he  is  outside  with  his  chestnuts,  and  is  as 
fly  as  they  make  them.  If  you  catch  her  up,  don’t  say 
a  word,  but  follow  her  up,  and  see  where  she  goes. 
I  want  to  know  her  whole  daily  life.  Remember  that 
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no  item,  however  unimportant  it  may  seem,  is  not  of 
consequence.” 

Beaumarchef  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  Mas- 
carin  continued  to  grumble. 

“  What  a  fool !  ”  he  murmured.  “  If  I  could  only 
do  everything  myself.  I  worried  my  life  out  for 
months,  trying  to  find  the  clue  to  the  mystery  which 
this  woman  holds,  and  now  she  has  again  escaped 
me.” 

Paul,  who  saw  that  his  presence  was  not  remarked, 
coughed  to  draw  attention  to  it.  In  an  instant  Mascarin 
turned  quickly  round. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Paul;  but  the  set  smile  had  al¬ 
ready  resumed  its  place  upon  Mascarin’s  countenance. 

“You  are,”  remarked  he,  civilly,  “Paul  Violaine, 
are  you  not?” 

The  young  man  bowed  in  assent. 

“  Forgive  my  absence  for  an  instant.  I  will  be  back 
directly,”  said  Mascarin. 

He  passed  through  the  door,  and  in  another  instant 
Paul  heard  his  name  called. 

Compared  to  the  outer  chamber,  Mascarin’s  office 
was  quite  a  luxurious  apartment,  for  the  windows  were 
bright,  the  paper  on  the  walls  fresh,  and  the  floor 
carpeted.  But  few  of  the  visitors  to  the  office  could 
boast  of  having  been  admitted  into  this  sanctum;  for 
generally  business  was  conducted  at  Beaumarchef’s 
table  in  the  outer  room.  Paul,  however,  who  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  prevailing  rule,  was  not  aware  of 
the  distinction  with  which  he  had  been  received.  Mas¬ 
carin,  on  his  visitor’s  entrance,  was  comfortably  seated 
in  an  armchair  before  the  fire,  with  his  elbow  on  his 
desk — and  what  a  spectacle  did  that  desk  present!  It 
was  a  perfect  world  in  itself,  and  indicated  that  its 
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proprietor  was  a  man  of  many  trades.  It  was  piled 
with  books  and  documents,  while  a  great  deal  of  the 
space  was  occupied  by  square  pieces  of  cardboard,  upon 
each  of  which  was  a  name  in  large  letters,  while  under¬ 
neath  was  writing  in  very  minute  characters. 

With  a  benevolent  gesture,  Mascarin  pointed  to  an 
armchair,  and  in  encouraging  tones  said,  “And  now 
let  us  talk.” 

It  was  plain  to  Paul  that  Mascarin  was  not  acting, 
but  that  the  kind  and  patriarchal  expression  upon  his 
face  was  natural  to  it,  and  the  young  man  felt  that  he 
could  safely  intrust  his  whole  future  to  him. 

“I  have  heard,”  commenced  Mascarin,  “that  your 
means  of  livelihood  are  very  precarious,  or  rather  that 
you  have  none,  and  are  ready  to  take  the  first  one  that 
offers  you  a  means  of  subsistence.  That,  at  least,  is 
what  I  hear  from  my  poor  friend  Tantaine.” 

“  He  has  explained  my  case  exactly.” 

“  Good ;  only  before  proceeding  to  the  future,  let  us 
speak  of  the  past.” 

Paul  gave  a  start,  which  Mascarin  noticed,  for  he 
added, — 

“You  will  excuse  the  freedom  I  am  taking;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  know  to  what  I  am 
binding  myself.  Tantaine  tells  me  that  you  are  a 
charming  young  man,  strictly  honest,  and  well  edu¬ 
cated;  and  now  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  you,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  right;  but  I  can  only 
deal  with  proofs,  and  must  be  quite  certain  before  1 
act  on  your  behalf  with  third  parties.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  sir,  and  am  ready  to 
answer  any  questions,”  responded  Paul. 

A  slight  smile,  which  Paul  did  not  detect,  played 
round  the  corners  of  Mascarin’s  mouth,  and,  with  a 
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gesture,  with  which  all  who  knew  him  were  familiar, 
he  pushed  back  his  glasses  on  his  nose. 

“I  thank  you,”  answered  he ;  “  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
you  may  suppose  to  hide  anything  from  me.”  He 
took  one  of  the  packets  of  pasteboard  slips  from  his 
desk,  and  shuffling  them  like  a  pack  of  cards,  con¬ 
tinued,  “Your  name  is  Marie  Paul  Violaine.  You 
were  born  at  Poitiers,  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  on  the 
5  th  of  January,  1843,  and  are  therefore  in  your  twenty- 
fourth  year  ” 

“That  is  quite  correct,  sir.” 

“You  are  an  illegitimate  child?” 

The  first  question  had  surprised  Paul;  the  second 
absolutely  astounded  him. 

“  Quite  true,  sir,”  replied  he,  not  attempting  to  hide 
his  surprise;  “but  I  had  no  idea  that  M.  Tantaine  was 
so  well  informed;  the  partition  which  divided  our 
rooms  must  have  been  thinner  than  I  thought.” 

Mascarin  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  shuffle  and  examine  his  pieces  of  cardboard. 
Had  Paul  caught  a  clear  glimpse  of  these,  he  would 
have  seen  his  initials  in  the  corner  of  each. 

“Your  mother,”  went  on  Mascarin,  “kept,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  a  little  haberdasher’s  shop.” 

“  Just  so.” 

“  But  a  business  of  that  description  in  a  town  like 
Poitiers,  does  not  bring  in  very  remunerative  results, 
and  luckily  she  received  for  your  support  and  educa¬ 
tion  a  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  per  year.” 

This  time  Paul  started  from  his  seat,  for  he  was 
sure  that  Tantaine  could  not  have  learned  this  secret 
at  the  Hotel  de  Perou. 

“Merciful  powers,  sir!”  cried  he;  “who  could  have 
told  you  a  thing  that  has  never  passed  my  lips  since 
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my  arrival  in  Paris,  and  of  which  even  Rose  is  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  ? ” 

Mascarin  raised  his  shoulders. 

“You  can  easily  comprehend,”  remarked  he,  “that 
a  man  in  my  line  of  business  has  to  learn  many  things. 
If  I  did  not  take  the  greatest  precautions,  I  should  be 
deceived  daily,  and  so  lead  others  into  error.” 

Paul  had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  in  the  office, 
but  the  directions  given  to  Beaumarchef  had  already 
taught  him  how  many  of  these  events  were  arranged. 

“  Though  I  may  be  curious,”  went  on  Mascarin,  “  I 
am  the  symbol  of  discretion;  so  answer  me  frankly: 
How  did  your  mother  receive  this  annuity?” 

“Through  a  Parisian  solicitor.” 

“  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  Paul,  who  had  begun  to 
grow  uneasy  under  this  questioning,  for  a  kind  of 
vague  apprehension  was  aroused  in  his  mind,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  utility  of  any  of  these  interrogations. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  in  Mascarin’s  manner  to 
justify  the  misgivings  of  the  young  man,  for  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  ask  all  these  questions  in  quite  a  matter-of- 
course  way,  as  if  they  were  purely  affairs  of  business. 

After  a  protracted  silence,  Mascarin  resumed, — 

“  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  solicitor  sent 
the  money  on  his  own  account.” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Paul.  “I  am  sure  you  are 
mistaken.” 

“  Why  are  you  so  certain  ?  ” 

“  Because  my  mother,  who  was  the  incarnation  of 
truth,  often  assured  me  that  my  father  died  before  my 
birth.  Poor  mother!  I  loved  and  respected  her  too 
much  to  question  her  on  these  matters.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  impelled  by  an  unworthy  feeling  of  curiosity,  I 
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dared  to  ask  her  the  name  of  our  protector.  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  then  I  felt  how  mean  and  cruel  I  had 
been.  I  never  learned  his  name  but  I  know  that  ha 
was  not  my  father.” 

Mascarin  affected  not  to  notice  the  emotion  of  his 
young  client. 

“  Did  the  allowance  cease  at  your  mother’s  death  ?  ” 
continued  he. 

“No;  it  was  stopped  when  I  came  of  age.  My 
mother  told  me  that  this  would  be  the  case;  but  it 
seems  only  yesterday  that  she  spoke  to  me  of  it.  It 
was  on  my  birthday,  and  she  had  prepared  a  little 
treat  for  my  supper;  for  in  spite  of  the  affliction  my 
birth  had  caused  her,  she  loved  me  fondly.  Poor 
mother !  f  Paul/  said  she,  ‘  at  your  birth  a  genuine 
friend  promised  to  help  me  to  bring  up  and  educate 
you,  and  he  kept  his  word.  But  you  are  now  twenty- 
one,  and  must  expect  nothing  more  from  him.  My  son, 
you  are  a  man  now,  and  I  have  only  you  to  look  to. 
Work  and  earn  an  honest  livelihood - ■’  ” 

Paul  could  proceed  no  farther,  for  his  emotions 
choked  him. 

“My  mother  died  suddenly  some  ten  months  after 
this  conversation — without  time  to  communicate  any¬ 
thing  to  me,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  alone  in  the  world ; 
and  were  I  to  die  to-morrow,  there  would  not  be  a 
soul  to  follow  me  to  my  grave.” 

Mascarin  put  on  a  sympathetic  look. 

“Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  my  young  friend;  I  trust 
that  you  have  one  now.” 

Mascarin  rose  from  his  seat,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  halted,  with 
his  arms  folded,  before  the  young  man. 

“  You  have  heard  me,”  said  he,  “  and  I  will  not  put 
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any  further  questions  which  it  will  but  pain  you  to 
reply  to,  for  I  only  wished  to  take  your  measure,  and 
to  judge  of  your  truth  from  your  replies.  You  will 
ask  why?  Ah,  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer  to¬ 
day,  but  you  shall  know  later  on.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  I  know  everything  about  you,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  by  what  means.  Say  it  has  all  happened  by  chance. 
Chance  has  broad  shoulders,  and  can  bear  a  great  deal.” 

This  ambiguous  speech  caused  a  thrill  of  terror  to 
pass  through  Paul,  which  was  plainly  visible  on  his 
expressive  features. 

“Are  you  alarmed?”  asked  Mascarin,  readjusting 
his  spectacles. 

“  I  am  much  surprised,  sir,”  stammered  Paul. 

“  Come,  come !  what  can  a  man  in  your  circum¬ 
stances  have  to  fear  ?  There  is  no  use  in  racking  your 
brain;  you  will  find  out  all  you  want  quickly  enough, 
and  had  best  make  up  your  mind  to  place  yourself  in 
my  hands  without  reserve,  for  my  sole  desire  is  to  be 
of  service  to  you.” 

These  words  were  uttered  in  the  most  benevolent 
manner;  and  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  added, — 

“  Now  let  us  talk  of  yourself.  Your  mother,  whom 
you  justly  say  was  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  pinched 
herself  in  order  to  keep  you  at  college  at  Poitiers.  You 
entered  a  solicitor's  office  at  eighteen,  I  think  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  But  your  mother's  desire  was  to  see  you  estab¬ 
lished  at  Loudon  or  Cevray.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that 
her  wealthy  friend  would  aid  you  still  further.  Un¬ 
luckily,  however,  you  had  no  inclination  for  the  law.” 

Paul  smiled,  but  Mascarin  went  on  with  some  little 
severity. 

“I  repeat,  unfortunately;  and  I  think  that  by  this 
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time  you  have  gone  through  enough  to  be  of  my  opin¬ 
ion.  What  did  you  do  instead  of  studying  law?  You 
did — what?  You  wasted  your  time  over  music,  and 
composed  songs,  and,  I  know,  an  opera,  and  thought 
yourself  a  perfect  genius” 

Paul  had  listened  up  to  this  time  with  patience,  but 
at  this  sarcasm  he  endeavored  to  protest;  but  it  was 
in  vain,  for  Mascarin  went  on  pitilessly, — 

“  One  day  you  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
told  your  mother  that  until  you  had  made  your  name 
as  a  musical  composer  you  would  give  lessons  on  the 
piano;  but  you  could  obtain  no  pupils,  and — well, 
just  look  in  the  glass  yourself,  and  say  if  you 
think  that  your  age  and  appearance  would  justify 
parents  in  intrusting  their  daughters  to  your  tui¬ 
tion?” 

Mascarin  stopped  for  a  moment  and  consulted  his 
notes  afresh. 

“  Your  departure  from  Poitiers,”  he  went  on,  “  was 
your  last  act  of  folly.  The  very  day  after  your  mothePs 
death  you  collected  together  all  her  scanty  savings,  and 
took  the  train  to  Paris.” 

“Then,  sir,  I  had  hoped - ■” 

“What,  to  arrive  at  fortune  by  the  road  of  talent? 
Foolish  boy!  Every  year  a  thousand  poor  wretches 
have  been  thus  intoxicated  by  their  provincial  celebrity, 
and  have  started  for  Paris,  buoyed  up  by  similar  hopes. 
Do  you  know  the  end  of  them?  At  the  end  of  ten 
years — I  give  them  no  longer — nine  out  of  ten  die  of 
starvation  and  disappointment,  and  the  other  joins  the 
criminal  army.” 

Paul  had  often  repeated  this  to  himself,  and  could, 
therefore,  make  no  reply. 

“But,”  went  on  Mascarin,  “you  did  not  leave  Poi- 
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tiers  alone;  you  carried  off  with  you  a  young  girl 
named  Rose  Pigoreau.” 

“Pray,  let  me  explain.” 

“It  would  be  useless.  The  fact  speaks  for  itself. 
In  six  months  your  little  store  had  disappeared;  then 
came  poverty  and  starvation,  and  at  last,  in  the  Hotel 
de  Perou,  your  thoughts  turned  to  suicide,  and  you 
were  only  saved  by  my  old  friend  Tantaine .” 

Paul  felt  his  temper  rising,  for  these  plain  truths 
were  hard  to  bear;  but  fear  lest  he  should  lose  his 
proteetor  kept  him  silent. 

“  I  admit  everything,  sir,”  said  he  calmly.  “  I  was 
a  fool,  and  almost  mad,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
a  bitter  lesson.  I  am  here  to-day,  and  this  fact  should 
tell  you  that  I  have  given  up  all  my  vain  hallucinations.” 

“  Will  you  give  up  Rose  Pigoreau  ?  ” 

As  this  abrupt  question  was  put  to  him,  Paul  turned 
pale  with  anger. 

“  I  love  Rose,”  answered  he  coldly ;  “  she  believes  in 
me,  and  has  shared  my  troubles  with  courage,  and  one 
day  she  shall  be  my  wife.” 

Raising  his  velvet  cap  from  his  head,  Mascarin 
bowed  with  an  ironical  air,  saying,  “Is  that  so?  Then 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  It  is  urgent  that  you  should 
have  immediate  employment.  Pray,  what  can  you  do? 
Not  much  of  anything,  I  fancy; — like  most  college 
bred  boys,  you  can  do  a  little  of  everything,  and  nothing 
well.  Had  I  a  son,  and  an  enormous  income,  I  would 
have  him  taught  a  trade.” 

Paul  bit  his  lips ;  but  he  knew  the  portrait  was  a  true 
one. 

“And  now,”  continued  Mascarin,  “I  have  come 
to  your  aid,  and  what  do  you  say  to  a  situation  with  a 
salary  of  twelve  thousand  francs?” 
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This  sum  was  so  much  greater  than  Paul  had  dared 
to  hope,  that  he  believed  Mascarin  was  amusing  him¬ 
self  at  his  expense. 

“  It  is  not  kind  of  you  to  laugh  at  me,  under  the 
present  circumstances,”  remarked  he. 

Mascarin  was  not  laughing  at  him;  but  it  was 
fully  half  an  hour  before  he  could  prove  this  to 
Paul. 

“You  would  like  more  proof  of  what  I  say,”  said 
he,  after  a  long  conversation.  “  Very  well,  then ;  shall 
I  advance  your  first  month’s  salary?”  And  as  he 
spoke,  he  took  a  thousand-franc  note  from  his  desk, 
and  offered  it  to  Paul.  The  young  man  rejected  the 
note;  but  the  force  of  the  argument  struck  him;  and 
he  asked  if  he  was  capable  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
which  such  a  salary  doubtless  demanded. 

“Were  I  not  certain  of  your  abilities,  I  should  not 
offer  it  to  you,”  replied  Mascarin.  “  I  am  in  a  hurry 
now,  or  I  would  explain  the  whole  affair;  but  I  must 
defer  doing  so  until  to-morrow,  when  please  come  at 
the  same  hour  as  you  did  to-day.” 

Even  in  his  state  of  surprise  and  stupefaction,  Paul 
felt  that  this  was  a  signal  for  him  to  depart. 

“A  moment  more,”  said  Mascarin.  “You  under¬ 
stand  that  you  can  no  longer  remain  at  the  Hotel  de 
Perou?  Try  and  find  a  room  in  this  neighborhood; 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  leave  the  address  at  the 
office.  Good-bye,  my  young  friend,  until  to-morrow, 
and  learn  to  bear  good  fortune.” 

For  a  few  minutes  Mascarin  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  office  watching  Paul,  who  departed  almost  stag¬ 
gering  beneath  the  burden  of  so  many  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions;  and  when  he  saw  him  disappear  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  he  ran  to  a  glazed  door  which  led  to  his  bed 
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chamber,  and  in  a  loud  whisper  called,  “Come  in, 
Hortebise.  He  has  gone.” 

A  man  obeyed  the  summons  at  once,  and  hurriedly 
drew  up  a  chair  to  the  fire.  “  My  feet  are  almost 
frozen,”  exclaimed  he;  “I  should  not  know  it  if  any 
one  was  to  chop  them  off.  Your  room,  my  dear  Bap¬ 
tiste,  is  a  perfect  refrigerator.  Another  time,  please, 
have  a  fire  lighted  in  it.” 

This  speech,  however,  did  not  disturb  Mascarin’s 
line  of  thought.  “  Did  you  hear  all  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  I  saw  and  heard  all  that  you  did.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  lad  ?  ” 

“  I  think  that  Daddy  Tantaine  is  a  man  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  powerful  will,  and  that  he  will  mould  this 
child  between  his  fingers  like  wax." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OPINION  OF  DR.  HORTEBISE. 

Dr.  Hortebise,  who  had  addressed  Mascarin  so  famil¬ 
iarly  by  his  Christian  name  of  Baptiste,  was  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  but  he  carried  his  years  so  well, 
that  he  always  passed  for  forty-nine.  He  had  a  heavy 
pair  of  red,  sensual-looking  lips,  his  hair  was  untinted 
by  gray,  and  his  eyes  still  lustrous.  A  man  who  moved 
in  the  best  society,  eloquent  in  manner,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  and  vivid  in  his  perceptions,  he  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  veil  of  good-humored  sarcasm  the 
utmost  cynicism  of  mind.  He  was  very  popular  and 
much  sought  after.  He  had  but  few  faults,  but  quite 
a  catalogue  of  appalling  vices.  Under  this  Epicurean 
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exterior  lurked,  it  was  reported,  the  man  of  talent  and 
the  celebrated  physician.  He  was  not  a  hard-working 
man,  simply  because  he  achieved  the  same  results  with* 
out  toil  or  labor.  He  had  recently  taken  to  homoeop¬ 
athy,  and  started  a  medical  journal,  which  he  named 
The  Globule ,  which  died  at  its  fifth  number.  His  con¬ 
version  made  all  society  laugh,  and  he  joined  in  the 
ridicule,  thus  showing  the  sincerity  of  his  views,  for 
he  was  never  able  to  take  the  round  of  life  seriously. 
To-day,  however,  Mascarin,  well  as  he  knew  his  friend, 
seemed  piqued  at  his  air  of  levity. 

“When  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day,”  said  he, 
“and  when  I  begged  you  to  conceal  yourself  in  my 
bedroom - ■” 

“Where  I  was  half  frozen,”  broke  in  Hortebise. 

“It  was,”  went  on  Mascarin,  “because  I  desired 
your  advice.  We  have  started  on  a  serious  undertak¬ 
ing, — an  undertaking  full  of  peril  both  to  you  and  to 
myself.” 

“  Pooh !  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you, — whatever 
you  do  is  done  well,  and  you  are  not  the  man  to  fling 
away  your  trump  cards.” 

“True;  but  I  may  lose  the  game,  after  all,  and 
then - 

The  doctor  merely  shook  a  large  gold  locket  that 
depended  from  his  watch  chain. 

This  movement  seemed  to  annoy  Mascarin  a  great 
deal.  “Why  do  you  flash  that  trinket  at  me?”  asked 
he.  “We  have  known  each  other  for  five  and  twenty 
years, — what  do  you  mean  to  imply?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  locket  contains  the  likeness  of  some  one  that 
you  intend  to  make  use  of  later  on?  I  think  that  you 
might  render  such  a  step  unnecessary  by  giving  me 
your  present  advice  and  attention.” 
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Hortebise  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  an 
expression  of  resignation.  “If  you  want  advice,”  re¬ 
marked  he,  “why  not  apply  to  our  worthy  friend 
Catenae? — he  knows  something  of  business,  as  he  is 
a  lawyer.” 

The  name  of  Catenae  seemed  to  irritate  Mascarin  so 
much,  that,  calm  and  self-contained  as  he  usually  was, 
he  pulled  off  his  cap  and  dashed  it  on  his  desk. 

“Are  you  speaking  seriously?”  said  he  angrily. 

“"Why  should  I  not  be  in  earnest?” 

Mascarin  removed  his  glasses,  as  though  without 
them  he  could  the  more  easily  peer  into  the  depths  of 
the  soul  of  the  man  before  him. 

“  Because,”  replied  he  slowly,  “  both  you  and  I  dis¬ 
trust  Catenae.  When  did  you  see  him  last?” 

“  More  than  three  months  ago.” 

“True,  and  I  allow  that  he  seems  to  be  acting  fairly 
toward  his  old  associates;  but  you  will  admit  that,  in 
keeping  away  thus,  his  conduct  is  without  excuse,  for 
he  has  made  his  fortune ;  and  though  he  pretends  to  be 
poor,  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  wealth.” 

“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“  Were  he  here,  I  would  force  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  worth  a  million,  at  least.” 

“A  million!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  sudden 
animation. 

“Yes,  certainly.  You  and  I,  Hortebise,  have  in¬ 
dulged  our  every  whim,  and  have  spent  gold  like  water, 
while  our  friend  garnered  his  harvest  and  stored  it 
away.  But  poor  Catenae  has  no  expensive  tastes,  nor 
does  he  care  for  women  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
While  we  indulged  in  every  pleasure,  he  lent  out  his 
money  at  usurious  interest.  But,  stop, — how  much  do 
you  spend  per  annum  ?  ” 
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“  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer ;  but,  say,  forty 
thousand  francs.” 

“More,  a  great  deal  more;  but  calculate  what  a 
capital  sum  that  would  amount  to  during  the  twenty 
years  we  have  done  business  together.” 

The  doctor  was  not  clever  at  figures;  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  vain  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  and  at  last 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  “Forty  and  forty,”  muttered 
he,  tapping  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  are  eighty,  then 
forty - ■” 

“Call  it  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,”  broke  in 
Mascarin.  “  Say  I  drew  the  same  amount  as  you  did. 
We  have  spent  ours,  and  Catenae  has  saved  his,  and 
grown  rich;  hence  my  distrust.  Our  interests  are  no 
longer  identical.  He  certainly  comes  here  every  month, 
but  it  is  only  to  claim  his  share;  he  consents  to  take 
his  share  of  the  profits,  but  shirks  the  risks.  It  is  fully 
ten  years  since  he  brought  in  any  business.  I  don’t 
trust  him  at  all.  He  always  declines  to  join  in  any  scheme 
that  we  propose,  and  sees  danger  in  everything.” 

“  He  would  not  betray  us,  however.” 

Mascarin  took  a  few  moments  for  reflection.  “  I 
think,”  said  he,  “that  Catenae  is  afraid  of  us.  He 
knows  that  the  ruin  of  me  would  entail  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two.  This  is  our  only  safeguard; 
but  if  he  dare  not  injure  us  openly,  he  is  quite  capable 
of  working  against  us  in  secret.  Do  you  remember 
what  he  said  the  last  time  he  was  here  ?  That  we  ought 
to  close  our  business  and  retire.  How  should  we  live? 
for  he  is  rich  and  we  are  poor.  What  on  earth  are 
you  doing,  Hortebise?”  he  added,  for  the  physician, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  worth  an  enormous 
amount,  had  taken  out  his  purse,  and  was  going  over 
the  contents. 
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“  1  have  exactly  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
francs !  ”  answered  he  with  a  laugh.  “  What  is  the 
state  of  your  finances  ?  ” 

Mascarin  made  a  grimace.  “I  am  not  so  well  off 
as  you ;  and  besides,”  he  continued  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself,  “  I  have  certain  ties  which 
you  do  not  possess.” 

For  the  first  time  during  this  interview  a  cloud  spread 
over  the  doctor’s  countenance. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  said  he,  “  and  I  was  depending 
on  you  for  three  thousand  francs,  which  I  require 
urgently.” 

Mascarin  smiled  slyly  at  the  doctor’s  uneasiness. 
"Don’t  worry,”  he  answered.  “You  can  have  that; 
there  ought  to  be  some  six  or  eight  thousand  francs 
in  the  safe.  But  that  is  all,  and  that  is  the  last  of 
our  common  capital, — this  after  twenty  years  of  toil, 
danger,  and  anxiety,  and  we  have  not  twenty  years 
before  us  to  make  a  fresh  fortune  in.” 

“Yes,”  continued  Mascarin,  “we  are  getting  old,  and 
therefore  have  the  greater  reason  for  making  one  grand 
stroke  to  assure  our  fortune.  Were  I  to  fall  ill  to¬ 
morrow,  all  would  go  to  smash.” 

“Quite  true,’’  Returned  the  doctor,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

“We  must,  and  that  is  certain,  venture  on  a  bold 
stroke.  I  have  said  this  for  years,  and  woven  a  web 
of  gigantic  proportions.  Do  you  now  know  why  at 
this  last  moment  I  appeal  to  you,  and  not  to  Catenae 
for  assistance?  If  only  one  out  of  the  two  operations 
that  I  have  fully  explained  to  you  succeeds,  our  fortune 
is  made.” 

“I  follow  you  exactly.” 

“  The  question  now  is  whether  the  chance  of  success 
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is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  our  going  on  with  these 
undertakings.  Think  it  over,  and  let  me  have  your 
opinion.” 

An  acute  observer  could  easily  have  seen  that  the 
doctor  was  a  man  of  resource,  and  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  adviser,  for  the  reason  that  his  coolness  never 
deserted  him.  Compelled  to  choose  between  the  use  of 
the  contents  of  his  locket,  or  the  continuance  of  a  life 
of  luxurious  ease,  the  smile  vanished  from  the  doctor’s 
face,  and  he  began  to  reflect  profoundly.  Leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  he 
carefully  studied  every  combination  in  the  undertaking, 
as  a  general  inspects  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
enemy,  when  a  battle  is  impending,  upon  which  the 
fate  of  an  empire  may  hinge.  That  this  analysis  to6k 
a  favorable  turn,  was  evident,  for  Mascarin  soon  saw 
a  smile  appear  upon  the  doctor’s  lips.  “We  must 
make  the  attack  at  once,”  said  he ;  “  but  make  no  mis¬ 
take;  the  projects  you  propose  are  most  dangerous,  and 
a  single  error  upon  our  side  would  entail  destruction; 
but  we  must  take  some  risk.  The  odds  are  against  us, 
but  still  we  may  win.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
as  necessity  cheers  us  on,  I  say,  Forward!”  As  he  said 
this,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  extending  his  hand  toward 
his  friend,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal.” 

Mascarin  seemed  relieved  by  the  doctor’s  decision, 
for  he  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  when,  however  self- 
reliant  a  man  may  be,  he  has  a  disinclination  to  be  left 
alone,  and  the  aid  of  a  stout  ally  is  of  the  utmost 
service. 

“  Have  you  considered  every  point  carefully  ?  ”  asked 
he.  “  You  know  that  we  can  only  act  at  present  upon 
one  of  these  undertakings,  and  that  is  the  one  of  which 
the  Marquis  de  Croisenois - ■” 
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“I  know  that.” 

“  With  reference  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke  de  Champ- 
doce,  I  have  still  to  gather  together  certain  things 
necessary  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme.  There 
is  a  mystery  in  the  lives  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess, — 
of  this  there  is  no  doubt, — but  what  is  this  secret?  I 
would  lay  my  life  that  I  have  hit  upon  the  correct 
solution;  but  I  want  no  suspicions,  no  probabilities;  I 
want  absolute  certainties.  And  now,”  continued  he, 
“this  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question.  What  do 
you  think  of  Paul  Violaine?” 

Hortebise  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or 
three  times,  and  finally  stopped  opposite  to  his  friend. 
“I  think,”  said  he,  “that  the  lad  has  many  of  the 
qualities  we  want,  and  we  might  find  it  hard  to  discover 
one  better  suited  for  our  purpose.  Besides,  he  is  a 
bastard,  knows  nothing  of  his  father,  and  therefore 
leaves  a  wide  field  for  conjecture;  for  every  natural 
son  has  the  right  to  consider  himself,  if  he  likes,  the 
offspring  of  a  monarch.  He  has  no  family  or  any  one 
to  look  after  him,  which  assures  us  that  whatever  may 
happen,  there  is  no  one  to  call  us  to  account.  He  is 
not  overwise,  but  has  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  and 
any  quantity  of  ridiculous  self-conceit.  He  is  wonder¬ 
fully  handsome,  which  will  make  matters  easier,  but—” 

“Ah,  there  is  a  ‘but*  then?” 

“More  than  one,”  answered  the  doctor,  “for  there 
are  three  for  certain.  First,  there  is  Rose  Pigoreau, 
whose  beauty  has  so  captivated  our  old  friend  Tan- 
taine, — she  certainly  appears  to  be  a  danger  in  the 
future.” 

“Be  easy,”  returned  Mascarin;  “we  will  quickly 
remove  this  young  woman  from  our  road.” 

“Good;  but  do  not  be  too  confident,”  answered 
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Hortebise,  in  his  usual  tone.  -  "  The  danger  from  her 
is  not  the  one  you  think,  and  which  you  are  trying  to 
avoid.  You  think  Paul  loves  her.  You  are  wrong. 
He  would  drop  her  to-morrow,  so  that  he  could  please 
his  self-indulgence.  But  the  woman  who  thinks  that 
she  hates  her  lover  often  deceives  herself;  and  Rose 
is  simply  tired  of  poverty.  Give  her  a  little  amount 
of  comfort,  good  living,  and  luxury,  and  you  will  see 
her  give  them  all  up  to  come  back  to  Paul.  Yes,  I 
tell  you,  she  will  harass  and  annoy  him,  as  women  of 
her  class  who  have  nothing  to  love  always  do.  She 
will  even  go  to  Flavia  to  claim  him.” 

"  She  had  better  not,”  retorted  Mascarin,  in  threat¬ 
ening  accents. 

"Why,  how  could  you  prevent  it?  She  has  known 
Paul  from  his  infancy.  She  knew  his  mother ;  she  was 
perhaps  brought  up  by  her,  perhaps  even  lived  in  the 
same  street.  Look  out,  I  say,  for  danger  from  that 
quarter.” 

"  You  may  be  right,  and  I  will  take  my  precautions.” 

It  was  sufficient  for  Mascarin  to  be  assured  of  a 
danger  to  find  means  of  warding  it  off. 

"  My  second  *  but/  ”  continued  Hortebise,  "  is  the 
idea  of  the  mysterious  protector  of  whom  the  young 
man  spoke.  His  mother,  he  says,  has  reason  to  know 
that  his  father  is  dead,  and  I  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  In  this  case,  what  has  become  of  the 
person  who  paid  Madame  Violaine  her  allowance?” 

"You  are  right,  quite  right;  these  are  the  crevices 
in  our  armor;  but  I  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  nothing 
escapes  me.” 

The  doctor  was  growing  rather  weary,  but  he  still 
went  on  courageously.  "  My  third  ‘  but  *  ”  said  he,  "  is 
perhaps  the  strongest.  We  must  see  the  young  fel- 
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low  at  once.  It  may  be  to-morrow,  without  even  hav¬ 
ing  prepared  him  or  taught  him  his  part.  Suppose  we 
found  that  he  was  honest !  Imagine — if  he  returned  a 
firm  negative  to  all  your  dazzling  offers !  ” 

Mascarin  rose  to  his  feet  in  his  turn.  “I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  that,”  said  he. 

“Why  not,  pray?” 

“  Because  when  Tantaine  brought  him  to  me,  he 
had  studied  him  carefully.  He  is  as  weak  as  a  woman, 
and  as  vain  as  a  journalist.  Besides,  he  is  ashamed  at 
being  poor.  No;  I  can  mould  him  like  wax  into  any 
shape  I  like.  He  will  be  just  what  we  wish.” 

“  Are  you  sure,”  asked  Hortebise,  “  that  Flavia  will 
have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter?” 

“  I  had  rather,  with  your  permission,  say  nothing  on 
that  head,”  returned  Mascarin.  He  broke  off  his 
speech  and  listened  eagerly.  “There  is  some  one  lis¬ 
tening,”  said  he.  “  Hark !  ” 

The  sound  was  repeated,  and  the  doctor  was  about 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  inner  room,  when  Mascarin  laid 
a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  Stay,”  observed  he,  “  it  is  only  Beaumarchef ;  ”  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  struck  a  gilded  bell  that  stood  on  his 
desk.  In  another  instant  Beaumarchef  appeared,  and 
with  an  air  in  which  familiarity  was  mingled  with 
respect,  he  saluted  in  military  fashion. 

“  Ah,”  said  the  doctor  pleasantly,  “  do  you  take  your 
nips  of  brandy  regularly  ?  ” 

“Only  occasionally,  sir,”  stammered  the  man. 

“Too  often,  too  often,  my  good  fellow.  Do  you 
think  that  your  nose  and  eyelids  are  not  real  telltales  ?  ” 
“  But  I  assure  you,  sir - ” 

“Do  you  not  remember  I  told  you  that  you  had 
asthmatic  symptoms?  Why,  the  movement  of  your 
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pectoral  muscles  shows  that  your  lungs  are  affected.” 

“But  I  have  been  running,  sir.” 

Mascarin  broke  in  upon  this  conversation,  which  he 
considered  frivolous.  “If  he  is  out  of  breath,”  re¬ 
marked  he,  “it  is  because  he  has  been  endeavoring  to 
repair  a  great  act  of  carelessness  that  he  has  committed. 
Well,  Beaumarchef,  how  did  you  get  on  ?  ” 

“All  right,  sir,”  returned  he,  with  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph.  “  Good !  ” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  asked  the  doctor. 

Mascarin  gave  his  friend  a  meaning  glance,  and 
then,  in  a  careless  manner,  replied,  “Caroline  Schim- 
mel,  a  former  servant  of  the  Champdoce  family,  also 
patronizes  our  office.  How  did  you  find  her,  Beau¬ 
marchef?” 

“Well,  an  idea  occurred  to  me.” 

“Pooh!  do  you  have  ideas  at  your  time  of  life?” 

Beaumarchef  put  on  an  air  of  importance.  “  My 
idea  was  this,”  he  went  on:  “as  I  left  the  office  with 
Toto  Chupin,  I  said  to  myself,  the  woman  would  cer¬ 
tainly  drop  in  at  some  pub.  before  she  reached  the 
boulevard.” 

“A  sound  argument,”  remarked  the  doctor. 

“  Therefore  Toto  and  I  took  a  squint  into  every  one 
we  passed,  and  before  we  got  to  the  Rue  Carreau  we 
saw  her  in  one,  sure  enough.” 

“And  Toto  is  after  her  now?” 

“Yes,  sir;  he  said  he  would  follow  her  like  her 
shadow,  and  will  bring  in  a  report  every  day.” 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  you,  Beaumarchef,”  said 
Mascarin,  rubbing  his  hands  joyously. 

Beaumarchef  seemed  highly  flattered,  but  continued, — 

“This  is  not  all” 

“What  else  is  there  to  tell?” 
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“I  met  La  Candele  on  his  way  from  the  Place  de 
Petit  Pont,  and  he  has  just  seen  that  young  girl — you 
know  whom  I  mean — driving  off  in  a  two-horse  Vic¬ 
toria.  He  followed  it,  of  course.  She  has  been  placed 
in  a  gorgeous  apartment  in  the  Rue  Douai;  and  from 
what  the  porter  says,  she  must  be  a  rare  beauty;  and 
La  Candele  raved  about  her,  and  says  that  she  has  the 
most  magnificent  eyes  in  the  world.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  Hortebise,  “then  Tantaine  was 
right  in  his  description  of  her.” 

“Of  course  he  was,”  answered  Mascarin  with  a 
slight  frown,  “and  this  proves  the  justice  of  the  ob¬ 
jection  you  made  a  little  time  back.  A  girl  possessed 
of  such  dazzling  beauty  may  even  influence  the  fool 
who  has  carried  her  off  to  become  dangerous.” 

Beaumarchef  touched  his  master’s  arm  kindly.  “  If 
you  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  masher,”  said  he,  “  I  can 
show  you  a  way ;  ”  and  throwing  himself  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  fencer,  he  made  a  lunge  with  his  right  arm, 
exclaiming,  “  One,  two !  ” 

“A  Prussian  quarrel,”  remarked  Mascarin.  “No;  a 
duel  would  do  us  no  good.  We  should  still  have  the 
girl  on  our  hands,  and  violent  measures  are  always 
to  be  avoided.”  He  took  off  his  glasses,  wiped  them, 
and  looking  at  the  doctor  intently,  said,  “  Suppose  we 
take  an  epidemic  as  our  ally.  If  the  girl  had  the  small¬ 
pox,  she  would  lose  her  beauty.” 

Cynical  and  hardened  as  the  doctor  was,  he  drew 
back  in  horror  at  this  proposal.  “Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  remarked  he,  “science  might  aid  us;  but 
Rose,  even  without  her  beauty,  would  be  just  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  she  is  now.  It  is  her  affection  for  Paul  that 
we  have  to  check,  and  not  his  for  her;  and  the  uglier 
a  woman  is,  the  more  she  clings  to  her  lover.” 
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“  All  this  is  worthy  of  consideration,”  returned  Mas¬ 
carin;  “  meanwhile  we  must  take  steps  to  guard  our¬ 
selves  from  the  impending  danger.  Have  you  finished 
that  report  on  Gandelu,  Beaumarchef?  What  is  his 
position  ?  ” 

“Head  over  ears  in  debt,  sir,  but  not  harassed  by 
his  creditors  because  of  his  future  prospects.” 

“  Surely  among  these  creditors  there  are  some  that 
we  could  influence?”  said  Mascarin.  “Find  this  out, 
and  report  to  me  this  evening;  and  farewell  for  the 
present.” 

When  again  alone,  the  two  confederates  remained 
silent  for  some  time.  The  decisive  moment  had  ar¬ 
rived.  As  yet  they  were  not  compromised;  but  if  they 
intended  to  carry  out  their  plans,  they  must  no  longer 
remain  inactive;  and  both  of  these  men  had  sufficient 
experience  to  know  that  they  must  look  at  the  position 
boldly,  and  make  up  their  minds  at  once.  The  pleas¬ 
ant  smile  upon  the  doctor's  face  faded  away,  and  his 
fingers  played  nervously  with  his  locket.  Mascarin 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“Let  us  no  longer  hesitate,”  said  he;  “let  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  danger  and  advance  steadily.  You 
heard  the  promises  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois. 
He  will  do  as  we  wish,  but  under  certain  conditions. 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  must  be  his  bride.” 

“That  will  be  impossible.” 

“  Not  so,  if  we  desire  it :  and  the  proof  of  this  is, 
that  before  two  o'clock  the  engagement  between 
Mademoiselle  Sabine  and  the  Baron  de  Breulh-Faver- 
lay  will  be  broken  off.” 

The  doctor  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  “  I  can  understand 
Catenae's  scruples.  Ah  !  if,  like  him,  I  had  a  million !  ” 

During  this  brief  conversation  Mascarin  had  gone 
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into  his  sleeping  room  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
changing  his  dress. 

“  If  you  are  ready,”  remarked  the  doctor,  “  we  will 
make  a  start.” 

In  reply,  Mascarin  opened  the  door  leading  into  the 
office.  “Get  a  cab,  Beaumarchef,”  said  he. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  TRUSTWORTHY  SERVANT. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more 
fashionable  quarter  than  the  one  which  is  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  Rue  Faubourg  Saint  Honore  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Seine,  and  commences  at  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  ends  at  the  Avenue  de  lTmpera- 
trice.  In  this  favored  spot  millionaires  seem  to  bloom 
like  the  rhododendron  in  the  sunny  south.  There  are 
the  magnificent  palaces  which  they  have  erected  for 
their  accommodation,  where  the  turf  is  ever  verdant, 
and  where  the  flowers  bloom  perennially;  but  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  these  mansions  was  the  Hotel  de  Mus- 
sidan,  the  last  chef  d’ceuvre  of  Sevair,  that  skilful 
architect  who  died  just  as  the  world  was  beginning 
to  recognize  his  talents.  With  a  spacious  courtyard  in 
front  and  a  magnificent  garden  in  the  rear,  the  Hotel 
de  Mussidan  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  commodious.  The 
exterior  was  extremely  plain,  and  not  disfigured  by 
florid  ornamentation.  White  marble  steps,  with  a  light 
and  elegant  railing  at  the  sides,  lead  to  the  wide  doors 
which  open  into  the  hall.  The  busy  hum  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  at  work  at  an  early  hour  in  the  yard  tells  that 
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an  ample  establishment  is  kept  up.  There  can  be  seen 
luxurious  carriages,  for  occasions  of  ceremony,  and 
the  park  phaeton,  and  the  simple  brougham  which  the 
Countess  uses  when  she  goes  out  shopping;  and  that 
carefully  groomed  thoroughbred  is  Mirette,  the  favor¬ 
ite  riding  horse  of  Mademoiselle  Sabine.  Mascarin 
and  his  confederate  descended  from  their  cab  a  little 
distance  at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Matignon.  Mas¬ 
carin,  in  his  dark  suit,  with  his  spotless  white  cravat 
and  glittering  spectacles,  looked  like  some  highly  re¬ 
spectable  functionary  of  State.  Hortebise  wore  his 
usual  smile,  though  his  cheek  was  pale. 

“  Now,”  remarked  Mascarin,  “  let  me  see, — on  what 
footing  do  you  stand  with  the  Mussidans?  Do  they 
look  upon  you  as  a  friend?” 

“No,  no;  a  poor  doctor,  whose  ancestors  were  not 
among  the  Crusaders,  could  not  be  the  intimate  friend 
of  such  haughty  nobles  as  the  Mussidans.” 

“  But  the  Countess  knows  you,  and  will  not  refuse 
to  receive  you,  nor  have  you  turned  out  as  soon  as 
you  begin  to  speak;  for,  taking  shelter  behind  some 
rogue  without  a  name,  you  can  shelter  your  own  repu¬ 
tation.  I  will  see  the  Count.” 

“Take  care  of  him,”  said  Hortebise  thoughtfully. 
“  He  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  man  of  ungovern¬ 
able  temper,  and,  at  the  first  word  from  you  that  he 
objects  to,  would  throw  you  out  of  the  window  as 
soon  as  look  at  you.” 

Mascarin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  can  bring 
him  to  reason,”  answered  he. 

The  two  confederates  walked  a  little  past  the  Hotel 
de  Mussidan,  and  the  doctor  explained  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  house. 

“  I,”  continued  Mascarin,  “  will  insist  upon  the 
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Count’s  breaking  off  his  daughter’s  engagement  with 
M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  but  shall  not  say  a  word  about 
the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  while  you  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  putting  his  pretensions  before  the 
Countess,  and  will  not  say  a  word  of  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay.” 

“  I  have  learned  my  lesson,  and  shall  not  forget  it.” 

“You  see,  doctor,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  affair  is, 
that  the  Countess  will  wonder  how  her  husband  will 
take  her  interference,  while  he  will  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  break  the  news  to  his  wife.  How  surprised  they 
will  be  when  they  find  that  they  have  both  the  same 
end  in  view !  ” 

There  was  something  so  droll  in  the  whole  affair, 
that  the  doctor  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“We  go  by  such  different  roads,”  said  he,  “that 
they  will  never  suspect  that  we  are  working  together. 
Faith!  my  dear  Baptiste,  you  are  much  more  clever 
than  I  thought.” 

“  Don’t  praise  me  until  you  see  that  I  am  successful.” 

Mascarin  stopped  opposite  to  a  cafe  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Honore. 

“Wait  here  for  me,  doctor,”  said  he,  “while  I  make 
a  little  call.  If  all  is  right,  I  will  come  for  you  again; 
then  I  will  see  the  Count,  and  twenty  minutes  later 
do  you  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  the  Countess.” 

The  clock  struck  four  as  the  worthy  confederates 
parted,  and  Mascarin  continued  his  way  along  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  and  again  stopped  before  a 
public  house,  which  he  entered,  the  master  of  which, 
Father  Canon,  was  so  well  known  in  the  neighborhood 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  his 
name  painted  over  the  door.  He  did  not  profess  to 
serve  his  best  wine  to  casual  customers,  but  for  regu~ 
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lar  frequenters  of  his  house,  chiefly  the  servants  of 
noble  families,  he  kept  a  better  brand  of  wine.  Mas- 
caring  respectable  appearance  inclined  the  landlord  to 
step  forward.  Among  Frenchmen,  who  are  always 
full  of  gayety,  a  serious  exterior  is  ever  an  excellent 
passport. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  ”  asked  he  with  great 
politeness. 

“Can  I  see  Florestan?” 

“In  Count  de  Mussidan's  service,  I  believe ?” 

“Just  so;  I  have  an  appointment  with  him  here.” 

“He  is  downstairs  in  the  band-room,”  replied  the 
landlord.  “I  will  send  for  him.” 

“  Don't  trouble ;  I  will  go  down,”  and,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  permission,  Mascarin  descended  some  steps 
that  apparently  led  to  a  cellar. 

“  It  appears  to  me,”  murmured  Father  Canon,  “  that 
I  have  seen  this  cove's  face  before.” 

Mascarin  pushed  open  a  dooi  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flight  of  stairs,  and  a  strange  and  appalling  noise  issued 
from  within  (but  this  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed 
him),  and  entered  a  vaulted  room  arranged  like  a 
cafe ,  with  seats  and  tables,  filled  with  customers.  In 
the  centre,  two  men,  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  crimson 
faces,  were  performing  upon  horns ;  while  an  old  man, 
with  leather  gaiters,  buttoning  to  the  knee,  and  a  broad 
leather  belt,  was  whistling  the  air  the  hornplayers  were 
executing.  As  Mascarin  politely  took  off  his  hat,  the 
performers  ceased,  and  the  old  man  discontinued  his 
whistling,  while  a  well-built  young  fellow,  with  pumps 
and  stockings,  and  wearing  a  fashionable  mustache, 
exclaimed, — 

“Aha,  it  is  that  good  old  Mascarin.  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  you;  will  you  drink?” 
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Without  waiting  for  further  invitation  Mascarin 
helped  himself  from  a  bottle  that  stood  near. 

“  Did  Father  Canon  tell  you  that  I  was  here?  ”  asked 
the  young  man,  who  was  the  Florestan  Mascarin  had 
been  inquiring  for.  “You  see,”  continued  he,  “that 
the  police  will  not  permit  us  to  practise  the  horn;  so, 
you  observe,  Father  Canon  has  arranged  this  under¬ 
ground  studio,  from  whence  no  sound  reaches  the 
upper  world.” 

The  hornplayers  had  now  resumed  their  lessons,  and 
Florestan  was  compelled  to  place  both  hands  to  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  in  order  to  render  himself  audible, 
and  to  shout  with  all  his  might. 

“  That  old  fellow  there  is  a  huntsman  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  and  is  the  finest  hornplayer 
going.  I  have  only  had  twenty  lessons  from  him,  and 
am  getting  on  wonderfully.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Mascarin,  “when  I  have  more 
time  I  must  hear  your  performance;  but  to-day  I  arm 
in  a  hurry,  and  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in 
private.” 

“  Certainly,  but  suppose  we  go  upstairs  and  ask  for 
a  private  room.” 

The  rooms  he  referred  to  were  not  very  luxuriously 
furnished,  but  were  admirably  suited  for  confidential 
communications ;  and  had  the  walls  been  able  to  speak, 
they  could  have  told  many  a  strange  tale. 

Florestan  and  Mascarin  seated  themselves  in  one  of 
these  before  a  small  table,  upon  which  Father  Canon 
placed  a  bottle  of  wine  and  two  glasses. 

“  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  Florestan,”  began 
Mascarin,  “because  you  can  do  me  a  little  favor.” 

“  Anything  that  is  in  my  power  I  will  do,”  said  the 
young  man. 
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“  First,  a  few  words  regarding  yourself.  How  do 
you  get  on  with  Count  de  Mussidan?” 

Mascarin  had  adopted  an  air  of  familiarity  which  he 
knew  would  please  his  companion. 

“ I  don't  care  about  the  place/'  replied  Florestan, 
“and  I  am  going  to  ask  Beaumarchef  to  look  out 
another  one  for  me.” 

“I  am  surprised  at  that;  all  your  predecessors  said 
that  the  Count  was  a  perfect  gentleman - ■” 

“Just  try  him  yourself,”  broke  in  the  valet.  “In 
the  first  place  he  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  and  awfully 
suspicious.  He  never  leaves  anything  about, — no  let¬ 
ters,  no  cigars,  and  no  money.  He  spends  half  his 
time  in  locking*  things  up,  and  goes  to  bed  with  his 
keys  under  his  pillow.” 

“  I  allow  that  such  suspicion  on  his  part  is  most  un¬ 
pleasant.” 

“  It  is  indeed,  and  besides  he  is  awfully  violent.  He 
gets  in  a  rage  about  nothing,  and  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  day  he  looks  ready  to  murder  you.  On  my  word, 
I  am  really  frightened  at  him.” 

This  account,  coupled  with  what  he  had  heard  from 
Hortebise  seemed  to  render  Mascarin  very  thoughtful. 

“  Is  he  always  like  this,  or  only  at  intervals  ?  ” 

“  He  is  always  a  beast,  but  he  is  worse  after  drink 
or  losing  at  cards.  He  is  never  home  until  after  four 
in  the  morning.” 

“  And  what  does  his  wife  say  ?  ” 

This  query  made  Florestan  laugh. 

“  Madame  does  not  bother  herself  about  her  lord 
and  master,  I  can  assure  you.  Sometimes  they  don't 
meet  for  weeks.  All  she  wants  is  plenty  of  money. 
And  ain't  we  just  dunned !  ” 

“  But  the  Mussidans  are  wealthy  ?  ” 
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"  Tremendously  so,  but  at  times  there  is  not  the 
value  of  a  franc  in  the  house.  Then  Madame  is  like 
a  tigress,  and  would  send  to  borrow  from  all  her 
friends." 

"  But  she  must  feel  much  humiliated  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit;  when  she  wants  a  heavy  amount,  she 
sends  off  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  and  he  always 
parts;  but  she  doesn't  mince  matters  with  him." 

"It  would  seem  as  if  you  had  known  the  contents 
of  your  mistress's  letters  ?  "  remarked  Mascarin  with  a 
smile. 

"Of  course  I  have;  I  like  to  know  what  is  in  the 
letters  I  carry  about  She  only  says, e  My  good  friend, 
I  want  so  much,'  and  back  comes  the  money  without 
a  word.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  has  been 
something  between  them." 

"Yes,  evidently." 

"And  when  master  and  missus  do  meet  they  only 
have  rows,  and  such  rows!  When  the  working  man 
has  had  a  drop  too  much,  he  beats  his  wife,  she 
screams,  then  they  kiss  and  make  it  up ;  but  the  Mussi- 
dans  say  things  to  each  other  in  cold  blood  that  neither 
can  ever  forgive." 

From  the  air  with  which  Mascarin  listened  to  these 
details,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
them  before. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  Mademoiselle  Sabine  is  the  only 
nice  one  in  the  house?" 

“Yes,  she  is  always  gentle  and  considerate." 

"Then  you  think  that  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  will 
be  a  happy  man?" 

"Oh  yes;  but  perhaps  this  marriage  will - •"  but 

here  Florestan  interrupted  himself  and  assumed  an 
air  of  extreme  caution.  After  looking  carefully  round. 
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he  lowered  his  voice,  and  continued,  “Mademoiselle 
Sabine  has  been  left  so  much  to  herself  that  she  acts 
just  as  she  thinks  fit.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  Mascarin,  “that  the  young 
lady  has  a  lover  ?  ” 

“Just  so” 

“  But  that  must  be  wrong ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  ought  not  to  repeat  such  a  story.” 

The  man  grew  quite  excited. 

“  Story,”  repeated  he ;  “I  know  what  I  know.  If 
I  spoke  of  a  lover,  it  is  because  I  have  seen  him  with 
my  own  eyes,  not  once,  but  twice.” 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mascarin  received  this 
intelligence,  Florestan  saw  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  highest  degree. 

“  HI  tell  you  all  about  it,”  continued  he.  “  The  first 
time  was  when  she  went  to  mass;  it  came  on  to  rain 
suddenly,  and  Modeste,  her  maid,  begged  me  to  go 
for  an  umbrella.  As  soon  as  I  came  back  I  went  in 
and  saw  Mademoiselle  Sabine  standing  by  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  holy  water,  talking  to  a  young  fellow.  Of 
course  I  dodged  behind  a  pillar,  and  kept  a  watch  on 
the  pair - •” 

“But  you  don't  found  all  your  story  on  this?” 

“I  think  you  would,  had  you  seen  the  way  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.” 

“What  was  he  like?” 

“Very  good  looking,  about  my  height,  with  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  air.” 

“How  about  the  second  time?” 

“Ah,  that  is  a  longer  story.  I  went  one  day  with 
Mademoiselle  when  she  was  going  to  see  a  friend  in 
the  Rue  Marboeuf.  She  waited  at  a  corner  of  the 
street,  and  beckoned  me  to  her.  *  Florestan,'  said  she. 
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*  I  forgot  to  post  this  letter ;  go  and  do  so ;  I  will  wait 
here  for  you/” 

“Of  course  you  read  it?” 

“No.  I  thought  there  was  something  wrong.  She 
wants  to  get  rid  of  you,  so,  instead  of  posting  it,  I 
slunk  behind  a  tree  and  waited.  I  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  the  young  fellow  I  had  seen  at  the  chapel 
came  round  the  corner;  but  I  scarcely  knew  him.  He 
was  dressed  just  like  a  working  man,  in  a  blouse  all 
over  plaster.  They  talked  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
Mademoiselle  Sabine  gave  him  what  looked  like  a 
photograph.” 

By  this  time  the  bottle  was  empty,  and  Florestan 
was  about  to  call  for  another,  when  Mascarin  checked 
him,  saying, — 

“Not  to-day;  it  is  growing  late,  and  I  must  tell 
you  what  I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  Is  the  Count  at 
home  now?” 

“  Of  course  he  is ;  he  has  not  left  his  room  for  two 
days,  owing  to  having  slipped  going  downstairs.” 

“Well,  my  lad,  I  must  see  your  master;  and  if  I 
sent  up  my  card,  the  odds  are  he  would  not  see  me, 
so  I  rely  upon  you  to  show  me  up  without  announcing 
me.” 

Florestan  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  It  is  no  easy  job,”  he  muttered,  “  for  the  Count 
does  not  like  unexpected  visitors,  and  the  Countess  is 
with  him  just  now.  However,  as  I  am  not  going  to 
stay.  I’ll  chance  it.” 

Mascarin  rose  from  his  seat. 

“We  must  not  be  seen  together,”  said  he;  “I’ll 
settle  the  score;  do  you  go  on,  and  I  will  follow 
in  five  minutes.  Remember  we  don’t  know  each 
other.” 
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“  I  am  fly ;  and  mind  you  look  out  a  good  place  for 
me” 

Mascarin  paid  the  bill,  and  then  looked  into  the  cafe 
to  inform  the  doctor  of  his  movements,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  Florestan  in  his  most  sonorous  voice,  threw 
open  the  door  of  his  master’s  room  and  announced, — 
“M.  Mascarin.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  FORGOTTEN  CRIME. 

Baptiste  Mascarin  had  been  in  so  many  strange  sit¬ 
uations,  from  which  he  had  extricated  himself  with 
safety  and  credit,  that  he  had  the  fullest  self-confi¬ 
dence,  but  as  he  ascended  the  wide  staircase  of  the 
Hotel  de  Mussidan,  he  felt  his  heart  beat  quicker  in 
anticipation  of  the  struggle  that  was  before  him.  It 
was  twilight  out  of  doors,  but  all  within  was  a  blaze 
of  light.  The  library  into  which  he  was  ushered  was 
a  vast  apartment,  furnished  in  severe  taste.  At  the 
sound  of  the  unaristocratic  name  of  Mascarin,  which 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  drunkard’s  oath  in 
the  chamber  of  sleeping  innocence,  M.  de  Mussidan 
raised  his  head  in  sudden  surprise.  The  Count  was 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  reading  by  the 
light  of  four  candles  placed  in  a  magnificently  wrought 
candelabra.  He  threw  down  his  paper,  and  raising  his 
glasses,  gazed  with  astonishment  at  Mascarin,  who, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
slowly  crossed  the  room,  muttering  a  few  unintelligi¬ 
ble  apologies.  He  could  make  nothing,  however,  of 
his  visitor,  and  said,  “  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see,  sir  ?  ” 
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“The  Count  de  Mussidan,”  stuttered  Mascarin; 
“and  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  this  intrusion.” 

The  Count  cut  his  excuse  short  with  a  haughty 
wave  of  his  hand.  “Wait,”  said  he  imperiously.  He 
then  with  evident  pain  rose  from  his  seat,  and  crossing 
the  room,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  then  reseated 
himself.  Mascarin,  who  still  remained  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  inwardly  wondered  if  after  all  he  was  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  house.  In  another  second  the 
door  opened,  and  the  figure  of  the  faithful  Florestan 
appeared. 

“Florestan,”  said  the  Count  angrily,  “this  is  the 
first  time  that  you  have  permitted  any  one  to  enter 
this  room  without  my  permission ;  if  this  occurs  again, 
you  leave  my  service.” 

“  I  assure  your  lordship,”  began  the  man. 

“  Enough !  I  have  spoken ;  you  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.” 

During  this  brief  colloquy,  Mascarin  studied  the 
Count  with  the  deepest  attention. 

The  Count  Octave  de  Mussidan  in  no  way  resembled 
the  man  sketched  by  Florestan.  Since  the  time  of 
Montaigne,  a  servant’s  portrait  of  his  employer  should 
always  be  distrusted.  The  Count  looked  fully  sixty, 
though  he  was  but  fifty  years  of  age;  he  was  under¬ 
sized,  and  he  looked  shrunk  and  shrivelled;  he  was 
nearly  bald,  and  his  long  whiskers  were  perfectly  white. 
The  cares  of  life  had  imprinted  deep  furrows  on  his 
brow,  and  told  too  plainly  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
having  drained  the  chalice  of  life  to  the  bottom,  was 
now  ready  to  shiver  the  goblet.  As  Florestan  left  the 
room  the  Count  turned  to  Mascarin,  and  in  the  same 
glacial  tone  observed,  “And  now,  sir,  explain  this  in¬ 
trusion.” 
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Mascarin  had  often  been  rebuffed,  but  never  so 
cruelly  as  this.  His  vanity  was  sorely  wounded,  for 
he  was  vain,  as  all  are  who  think  that  they  possess 
some  hidden  influence,  and  he  felt  his  temper  giving 
way. 

"  Pompous  idiot !  ”  thought  he ;  "  we  will  see  how  he 
looks  in  a  short  time ;  ”  but  his  face  did  not  betray  this, 
and  his  manner  remained  cringing  and  obsequious. 
"  You  have  heard  my  name,  my  lord,  and  I  am  a  gen¬ 
eral  business  agent.” 

The  Count  was  deceived  by  the  honest  accents  which 
long  practice  had  taught  Mascarin  to  use,  and  he  had 
neither  a  suspicion  nor  a  presentiment 

"  Ah !  ”  said  he  majestically,  "  a  business  agent,  are 
you?  I  presume  you  come  on  behalf  of  one  of  my 
creditors.  Well,  sir,  as  I  have  before  told  these  peo¬ 
ple,  your  errand  is  a  futile  one.  Why  do  they  worry 
me  when  I  unhesitatingly  pay  the  extravagant  interest 
they  are  pleased  to  demand  ?  They  know  that  they  are 
all  knaves.  They  are  aware  that  I  am  rich,  for  I  have 
inherited  a  great  fortune,  which  is  certainly  without 
encumbrance;  for  though  I  could  raise  a  million  to¬ 
morrow  upon  my  estates  in  Poitiers,  I  have  up  to  this 
time  not  chosen  to  do  so.” 

Mascarin  had  at  length  so  recovered  his  self-com¬ 
mand  that  he  listened  to  this  speech  without  a  word, 
hoping  to  gain  some  information  from  it. 

"You  may  tell  this,”  continued  the  Count,  "to  those 
by  whom  you  are  employed.” 

"Excuse  me,  my  lord - ■” 

"  But  what  ?  ” 

"  I  cannot  allow - ” 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say;  all  will  be  settled  as 
I  promised,  when  I  pay  my  daughter’s  dowry.  You 
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are  aware  that  she  will  shortly  be  united  to  M.  de 
Breulh-Faverlay.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  order  to  go,  contained 
in  these  words,  but  Mascarin  did  not  offer  to  do  so, 
but  readjusting  his  spectacles,  remarked  in  a  perfectly 
calm  voice, — 

“It  is  this  marriage  that  has  brought  me  here” 

The  Count  thought  that  his  ears  had  deceived  him. 
“What  are  you  saying?”  said  he. 

“  I  say,”  repeated  the  agent,  “  that  I  am  sent  to  you 
in  connection  with  this  same  marriage.” 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  Florestan  had  exaggerated 
the  violence  of  the  Count’s  temper.  Upon  hearing  his 
daughter’s  name  and  marriage  mentioned  by  this  man, 
his  face  grew  crimson  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
lurid  fire. 

“  Get  out  of  this !  ”  cried  he,  angrily. 

But  this  was  an  order  that  Mascarin  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  obeying. 

“I  assure  you  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,”  said  he. 

This  speech  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Count’s  fury. 

“  You  won’t  go,  won’t  you  ?  ”  said  he ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  pain  that  at  the  moment  evidently  oppressed 
him,  he  stepped  to  the  bell,  but  was  arrested  by  Mas¬ 
carin,  uttering  in  a  warning  voice  the  words, — 

“Take  care;  if  you  ring  that  bell,  you  will  regret 
it  to  the  last  day  of  your  life.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Count’s  patience,  and 
letting  go  the  bell  rope,  he  snatched  up  a  walking  cane 
that  was  leaning  against  the  chimneypiece,  and  made  a 
rush  toward  his  visitor.  But  Mascarin  did  not  move 
or  lift  his  hand  in  self-defence,  contenting  himself  with 
saying  calmly, — 
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"No  violence.  Count;  remember  Montlouis.” 

At  this  name  the  Count  grew  livid,  and  dropping  the 
cane  from  his  nerveless  hand  staggered  back  a  pace 
or  two.  Had  a  spectre  suddenly  stood  up  before  him 
with  threatening  hand,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
horrified. 

"  Montlouis ! 99  he  murmured ;  "  Montlouis !  ” 

But  now  Mascarin,  thoroughly  assured  of  the  value 
of  his  weapon,  had  resumed  all  his  humbleness  of  de* 
meanor. 

"Believe  me,  my  lord,”  said  he,  "that  I  only  men¬ 
tion  this  name  on  account  of  the  immediate  danger 
that  threatens  you.” 

The  Count  hardly  seemed  to  pay  attention  to  his 
visitor’s  words. 

"  It  was  not  I,”  continued  Mascarin,  "  who  devised 
the  project  of  bringing  against  you  an  act  which  was 
perhaps  a  mere  accident.  I  am  only  a  plenipotentiary 
from  persons  I  despise,  to  you,  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  very  highest  respect.” 

By  this  time  the  Count  had  somewhat  recovered 
himself. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,”  said  he,  in  a  tone 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  render  calm.  "  My  sudden 
emotion  is  only  too  easily  explained.  I  had  a  sad 
misfortune.  I  accidentally  shot  my  secretary,  and  the 
poor  young  man  bore  the  name  you  just  now  men¬ 
tioned;  but  the  court  acquitted  me  of  all  blame  in  the 
matter.” 

The  smile  upon  Mascarin’s  face  was  so  full  of  sar¬ 
casm  that  the  Count  broke  off. 

"Those  who  sent  me  here,”  remarked  the  agent, 
slowly,  "are  well  acquainted  with  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  in  court;  but  unfortunately,  they  know  the  real 
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facts,  which  certain  honorable  gentlemen  had  sense  to 
conceal  at  any  risk” 

Again  the  Count  started,  but  Mascarin  went  on  im¬ 
placably, — 

“But  reassure  yourself,  your  friend  did  not  betray 
you  voluntarily.  Providence,  in  her  inscrutable  de¬ 
crees - ■” 

The  Count  shuddered. 

“In  short,  sir,  in  short - ■” 

Up  to  this  time  Mascarin  had  remained  standing, 
but  now  that  he  saw  that  his  position  was  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  he  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down.  The  Count 
grew  more  livid  at  this  insolent  act,  but  made  no  com¬ 
ment,  and  this  entirely  removed  any  doubts  from  the 
agent's  mind. 

“The  event  to  which  I  have  alluded  had  two  eye¬ 
witnesses,  the  Baron  de  Clinchain,  and  a  servant, 
named  Ludovic  Trofin,  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
Count  du  Commarin  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  Trofin.” 

“Perhaps  not,  but  my  people  do.  When  he  swore 
to  keep  the  matter  secret,  he  was  unmarried,  but  a 
few  years  later,  having  entered  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony,  he  told  all  to  his  young  wife.  This  woman 
turned  out  badly;  she  had  several  lovers,  and  through 
one  of  them  the  matter  came  to  my  employer's  ears.” 

“And  it  was  on  the  word  of  a  lackey,  and  the  gos¬ 
sip  of  a  dissolute  woman,  that  they  have  dared  to  ac¬ 
cuse  me.” 

No  word  of  direct  accusation  had  passed,  and  yet 
the  Count  sought  to  defend  himself. 

Mascarin  saw  all  this,  and  smiled  inwardly,  as  he 
replied,  “We  have  other  evidence  than  that  of  Lu¬ 
dovic.” 
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“  But,”  said  the  Count,  who  was  sure  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  friend,  “  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  pretend  that  the 
Baron  de  Clinchain  has  deceived  me?” 

The  state  of  mental  anxiety  and  perturbation  into 
which  this  man  of  the  world  had  been  thrown  must 
have  been  very  intense  for  him  not  to  have  perceived 
that  every  word  he  uttered  put  a  fresh  weapon  in  his 
adversary’s  hands. 

“  He  has  not  denounced  you  by  word  of  mouth,” 
replied  the  agent.  “He  has  done  far  more;  he  has 
written  his  testimony.” 

“  It  is  a  lie,”  exclaimed  the  Count. 

Mascarin  was  not  disturbed  by  this  insult. 

“The  Baron  has  written,”  repeated  he,  “though  he 
never  thought  that  any  eye  save  his  own  would  read 
what  he  had  penned.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Baron 
de  Clinchain  is  a  most  methodical  man,  and  punctilious 
to  a  degree.” 

“  I  allow  that ;  continue.” 

“  Consequently  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  from  his  earliest  years  he  has  kept  a  diary,  and 
each  day  he  puts  down  in  the  most  minute  manner 
everything  that  has  occurred,  even  to  the  different  com 
ditions  of  his  bodily  health.” 

The  Count  knew  of  his  friend’s  foible,  and  remem* 
bered  that  when  they  were  young  many  a  practical 
joke  had  been  played  upon  his  friend  on  this  account, 
and  now  he  began  to  perceive  the  dangerous  ground 
upon  which  he  stood. 

“  On  learning  the  facts  of  the  case  from  Ludovic’s 
wife’s  lover,”  continued  Mascarin,  “my  employers 
decided  that  if  the  tale  was  a  true  one,  some  mention 
of  it  would  be  found  in  the  Baron’s  diary;  and  thanks 
to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  certain  parties,  they  have 
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had  in  their  possession  for  twenty-four  hours  the  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  year  1842/” 

"  Scoundrels  !  ”  muttered  the  Count. 

"They  find  not  one  only,  but  three  distinct  state¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  affair  in  question.” 

The  Count  started  again  to  his  feet  with  so  men¬ 
acing  a  look,  that  the  worthy  Mascarin  pushed  back 
his  chair  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  assault. 

"  Proofs  !  ”  gasped  the  Count.  "  Give  me  proofs.” 

"Everything  has  been  provided  for,  and  the  three 
leaves  by  which  you  are  so  deeply  compromised  have 
been  cut  from  the  book.” 

"Where  are  these  pages?” 

Mascarin  at  once  put  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

"  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  the  leaves  have  been 
photographed,  and  a  print  has  been  entrusted  to  me, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  recognize  the  writing.” 

As  he  spoke  he  produced  three  specimens  of  the 
photographic  art,  wonderfully  clear  and  full  of  fidelity. 
The  Count  examined  them  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  then  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  emotion,  he 
said,  "  True  enough,  it  is  his  handwriting.” 

Not  a  line  upon  Mascarin’s  face  indicated  the  delight 
with  which  he  received  this  admission. 

"  Before  continuing  the  subject,”  he  observed  placid¬ 
ly,  "  I  consider  it  necessary  for  you  to  understand  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Baron  de  Clinchain.  Do  you 
wish,  my  lord,  to  read  these  extracts,  or  shall  I  do  so 
for  you  ?  ” 

"  Read,”  answered  the  Count,  adding  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  I  cannot  see  to  do  so.” 

Mascarin  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  lights  on  the 
table.  "  I  perceive,”  said  he,  "  that  the  first  entry  was 
made  on  the  evening  after  the — well,  the  accident. 
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This  is  it :  ‘  October  26,  1842.  Early  this  morning 
went  out  shooting  with  Octave  de  Mussidan.  We 
were  accompanied  by  Ludovic,  a  groom,  and  by  a 
young  man  named  Montlouis,  whom  Octave  intends 
one  day  to  make  his  steward.  It  was  a  splendid  day, 
and  by  twelve  o’clock  I  had  killed  a  leash  of  hares. 
Octave  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  by  one  o’clock  we 
were  in  a  thick  cover  not  far  from  Bevron.  I  and 
Ludovic  were  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  others,  when 
angry  voices  behind  attracted  our  attention.  Octave 
and  Montlouis  were  arguing  violently,  and  all  at  once 
the  Count  struck  his  future  steward  a  violent  blow. 
In  another  moment  Montlouis  came  up  to  me.  “  What 
is  the  matter  ?”  cried  I.  Instead  of  replying  to  my 
question,  the  unhappy  young  man  turned  back  to  his 
master,  uttering  a  series  of  threats.  Octave  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  reproaching  him  for  some  low  intrigue  he 
had  been  engaged  in,  and  was  reflecting  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  woman.  “At  any  rate,”  cried  Montlouis, 
“she  is  quite  as  virtuous  as  Madame  de  Mussidan 
was  before  her  marriage.” 

“  ‘  As  Octave  heard  these  words,  he  raised  the  loaded 
gun  he  held  in  his  hand  and  fired.  Montlouis  fell  to 
the  ground,  bathed  in  blood.  We  all  ran  up  to  him, 
but  he  was  quite  dead,  for  the  charge  of  shot  had  pene¬ 
trated  his  heart.  I  was  almost  beside  myself,  but 
Octave’s  despair  was  terrible  to  witness.  Tearing  his 
hair,  he  knelt  beside  the  dead  man.  Ludovic,  however, 
maintained  his  calmness.  “We  must  say  that  it 
was  an  accident,”  observed  he  quickly.  “  Thinking 
that  Montlouis  was  not  near,  my  master  fired  into 
cover.” 

“‘This  was  agreed  to,  and  we  carefully  arranged 
what  we  should  say.  It  was  I  who  went  before  the 
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magistrate  and  made  a  deposition,  which  was  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  received.  But,  oh,  what  a  fearful  day!  My 
pulse  is  at  eighty,  and  I  feel  I  shall  not  sleep  all  night 
Octave  is  half  mad,  and  Heaven  knows  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  him/” 

The  Count,  from  the  depths  of  his  armchair,  lis¬ 
tened  without  apparent  emotion  to  this  terrible  reve¬ 
lation.  He  was  quite  crushed,  and  was  searching  for 
some  means  to  exorcise  the  green  spectre  of  the  past, 
which  had  so  suddenly  confronted  him.  Mascarin 
never  took  his  eyes  off  him.  All  at  once  the  Count 
roused  himself  from  his  prostration,  as  a  man  awakes 
from  a  hideous  dream.  “  This  is  sheer  folly,”  cried  he. 

“  It  is  folly,”  answered  Mascarin,  “  that  would  carry 
much  weight  with  it.” 

“And  suppose  I  were  to  show  you,”  returned  the 
Count,  “that  all  these  entries  are  the  offspring  of  a 
diseased  mind?” 

Mascarin  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  affected 
grief.  “  There  is  no  use,  my  lord,  in  indulging  in  vain 
hopes.  We,”  he  continued,  wishing  to  associate  him¬ 
self  with  the  Count,  “  we  might  of  course  admit  that 
the  Baron  de  Clinchain  had  made  this  entry  in  his 
diary  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insanity,  were  it  not 
for  the  painful  fact  that  there  are  others.  Let  me 
read  them.” 

“  Go  on ;  I  am  all  attention.” 

“  We  find  the  following,  three  days  later :  ‘  Oct.  29th, 
1842.  I  am  most  uneasy  about  my  health.  I  feel 
shooting  pains  in  all  my  joints.  The  derangement  of 
my  system  arises  entirely  from  this  business  of  Oc¬ 
tave’s.  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  second  court, 
and  the  judge’s  eyes  seemed  to  look  me  through  and 
through.  I  also  saw  with  much  alarm  that  my  second 
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statement  differs  somewhat  from  the  first  one,  so  I 
have  now  learned  it  by  heart.  Ludovic  is  a  sharp  fel¬ 
low,  and  quite  self-possessed.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  in  my  household.  I  keep  myself  shut  up  in  my 
house  for  fear  of  meeting  friends  who  want  to  hear 
all  the  details  of  the  accident.  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  I  have  repeated  the  story  more  than  a  couple  of 
dozen  times/  Now,  my  lord,”  added  Mascarin,,  “what 
do  you  say  to  this?” 

“  Continue  the  reading  of  the  extracts.” 

“The  third  allusion,  though  it  is  short,  is  still  very 
important :  e  November  3rd,  1842.  Thank  Heaven !  all 
is  over.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  court.  Octave 
has  been  acquitted.  Ludovic  has  behaved  wonderfully. 
He  explained  the  reason  of  the  misadventure  in  a  way 
that  was  really  surprising  in  an  uneducated  man,  and 
there  was  not  an  atom  of  suspicion  among  judge,  jury, 
or  spectators.  I  have  changed  my  mind;  I  would  not 
have  a  fellow  like  Ludovic  in  my  service;  he  is  much 
too  sharp.  When  I  had  been  duly  sworn,  I  gave  my 
evidence.  Though  I  was  much  agitated,  I  went  through 
it  all  right;  but  when  I  got  home  I  felt  very  ill,  and 
discovered  that  my  pulse  was  down  to  fifty.  Ah,  me ! 
what  terrible  misfortunes  are  wrought  by  a  momentary 
burst  of  anger.  I  now  write  this  sentence  in  my  diary : 
“Never  give  way  to  first  impulses These  words,” 
continued  Mascarin,  “were  inscribed  on  every  one  of 
the  pages  following, — at  least  so  those  who  examined 
the  entries  informed  me.” 

Mascarin  persisted  in  representing  himself  as  the 
agent  of  others,  but  still  the  Count  made  no  allusion  to 
the  persons  in  the  background. 

After  a  few  moments  the  Count  rose  and  limped  up 
and  down,  as  though  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  col- 
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lect  his  ideas,  or  perhaps  in  order  to  prevent  his  visitor 
from  scanning  his  face  too  closely. 

“  Have  you  done  ?  ”  asked  he,  all  at  once. 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

“Have  you  thought  what  an  impartial  judge  would 
say?” 

“  I  think  I  have.” 

“  He  would  say,”  broke  in  the  Count,  “  that  no  sane 
man  would  have  written  such  things  down,  for  there 
are  certain  secrets  which  we  do  not  whisper  even  to 
ourselves,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  man  would 
make  such  compromising  entries  in  a  diary  which  might 
be  lost  or  stolen,  and  which  would  certainly  be  read  by 
his  heir.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  high  position 
would  record  his  perjury,  which  is  a  crime  that  would 
send  him  to  penal  servitude  ?  ” 

Mascarin  gazed  upon  the  Count  with  an  air  of  pity. 

“  You  are  not  going  the  right  way,  my  lord,  to  get 
out  of  your  trouble.  No  lawyer  would  adopt  your 
theory.  If  the  remaining  volumes  of  M.  de  Clinchain’s 
diaries  were  produced  in  court,  I  imagine  that  other 
equally  startling  entries  would  be  found  in  them.” 

The  Count  now  appeared  to  have  arrived  at  some  de¬ 
cision,  and  to  continue  the  conversation  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  will  give  up  this  idea ;  but  how 
do  I  know  that  these  documents  are  not  forgeries? 
Nowadays,  handwritings  are  easily  facsimilied,  when 
even  bankers  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  their 
own  notes  and  counterfeit  ones.” 

“That  can  be  settled  by  seeing  if  certain  leaves  are 
missing  from  the  Baron’s  diary.” 

“That  does  not  prove  much.” 

“  Pardon  me,  it  proves  a  great  deal.  This  new  line 
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of  argument,  I  assure  you,  will  avail  you  as  little  as 
the  other.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Baron  de 
Clinchain  will  utter  whatever  words  you  may  place  in 
his  mouth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  leaves  which  have 
been  torn  out  should  fit  into  the  book  exactly.  Would 
not  that  be  a  strong  point  ?  ” 

The  Count  smiled  ironically,  as  though  he  had  a 
crushing  reply  in  reserve. 

“And  so  this  is  your  opinion,  is  it?”  said  he. 

“It  is  indeed.” 

“  Then  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  plead  guilty.  I  did  kill 

Montlouis,  just  as  Clinchain  describes,  but - •”  and 

as  he  spoke  he  took  a  heavy  volume  from  a  shelf,  and 
opening  it  at  a  certain  place  laid  it  before  Mascarin, 
remarking, — “this  is  the  criminal  code;  read.  ‘All 
proceedings  in  criminal  law  shall  be  cancelled  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years/” 

The  Count  de  Mussidan  evidently  thought  that  he 
had  crushed  his  adversary  by  this  shattering  blow ;  but 
it  was  not  so,  for  instead  of  exhibiting  any  surprise, 
Mascarin's  smile  was  as  bland  as  ever. 

“  I,  too,  know  a  little  of  the  law,”  said  he.  “  The 
very  first  day  this  matter  was  brought  to  me,  I  turned 
to  this  page  and  read  what  you  have  just  shown  me 
to  my  employers.” 

“And  what  did  they  say?” 

“That  they  knew  all  this,  but  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  compromise  the  affair,  even  at  the  expense  of 
half  your  fortune.” 

The  agent's  manner  was  so  confident  that  the  Count 
felt  they  had  discovered  some  means  of  turning  this 
crime  of  his  early  days  to  advantage;  but  he  was  still 
sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  show  no  emotion. 

“  No,”  replied  he,  “  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as 
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you  think  to  get  hold  of  half  my  fortune.  I  fancy  that 
your  friends’  demands  will  assume  a  more  modest  tone, 
the  more  so  when  I  repeat  that  these  morsels  of  paper, 
stolen  from  my  friend’s  diary,  are  absolutely  worthless.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  for  the  law  on  this  matter  speaks  plainly 
enough.” 

Mascarin  readjusted  his  glasses,  a  sure  indication 
that  he  was  going  to  make  an  important  reply. 

“You  are  quite  right,  my  lord,”  said  he,  slowly. 
“There  is  no  intention  of  taking  you  before  any  court, 
for  there  is  no  penalty  now  for  a  crime  committed 
twenty-three  years  ago;  but  the  miserable  wretches 
whom  I  blush  to  act  for  have  arranged  a  plan  which 
will  be  disagreeable  in  the  highest  degree  both  for 
you  and  the  Baron.” 

“  Pray  tell  me  what  this  clever  plan  is.” 

“Most  certainly.  I  came  here  to-day  for  this  very 
purpose.  Let  us  first  conclude  that  you  have  rejected 
the  request  with  which  I  approached  you.” 

“  Do  you  call  this  style  of  thing  a  request  ?  ” 

“  What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  over  words.  Well, 
to-morrow,  my  clients — though  I  am  ashamed  to  speak 
of  them  as  such — will  send  to  a  well  known  morning 
paper  a  tale,  with  the  title,  ‘  Story  of  a  Day’s  Shooting.’ 
Of  course  only  initials  will  be  used  for  the  names,  but 
no  doubt  will  exist  as  to  the  identity  of  the  actors  in 
the  tragedy.” 

“You  forget  that  in  actions  for  libel  proofs  are  not 
admitted.” 

Mascarin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  My  employers  forget  nothing,”  remarked  he ;  “  and 
it  is  upon  this  very  point  that  they  have  based  their 
plans.  For  this  reason  they  introduce  into  the  matter 
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a  fifth  party,  of  course  an  accomplice,  whose  name  is 
introduced  into  the  story  in  the  paper.  Upon  the  day 
of  its  appearance,  this  man  lodges  a  complaint  against 
the  journal,  and  insists  on  proving  in  a  court  of  justice, 
that  he  did  not  form  one  of  the  shooting-party.” 

“  Well,  what  happens  then?” 

“Then,  my  lord,  this  man  insists  that  the  journal 
should  give  a  retraction  of  the  injurious  statement  and 
summons  as  witnesses  both  yourself  and  the  Baron  de 
Clinchain,  and  as  a  conclusion,  Ludovic;  and  as  he 
claims  damages,  he  employs  a  lawyer,  who  is  one  of 
the  confederates  and  behind  the  scenes.  The  lawyer 
will  speak  something  to  this  effect:  ‘That  the  Count 
de  Mussidan  is  clearly  a  murderer;  that  the  Baron  de 
Clinchain  is  a  perjurer,  as  proved  by  his  own  hand¬ 
writing;  Ludovic  has  been  tampered  with,  but  my 
client,  an  honorable  man,  must  not  be  classed  with 
these,  etc.,  etc/  Have  I  made  myself  understood?” 

Indeed,  he  had,  and  with  such  cold  and  merciless 
logic  that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect  to  escape  from 
the  net  that  had  been  spread. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  Count's  brain, 
he  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  terrible  notoriety  that  the 
case  would  cause,  and  society  gloating  over  the  details. 
Yet  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  disposition,  and  so 
impatient  was  he  of  control,  that  the  more  desperate 
his  position  seemed,  the  fiercer  was  his  resistance.  He 
knew  the  world  well,  and  he  also  knew  that  the  cut¬ 
throats  who  demanded  his  money  with  threats  had 
every  reason  to  dread  the  lynx  eye  of  the  law.  If  he 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  as  his  heart  urged  him,  per¬ 
haps  they  would  not  dare  to  carry  out  their  threats. 
Had  he  alone  been  concerned  in  the  matter,  he  would 
have  resisted  to  the  last,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  last 
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drop  oi  his  blood,  and  as  a  preliminary,  would  have 
beaten  the  sneering  rogue  before  him  to  a  jelly;  but 
how  dared  he  expose  his  friend  Clinchain,  who  had 
already  braved  so  much  for  him?  As  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  library,  these  and  many  other  thoughts  swept 
across  his  brain,  and  he  was  undecided  whether  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  these  extortions  or  throw  the  agent  out  of  the 
window.  His  excited  demeanor  and  the  occasional  in¬ 
terjections  that  burst  from  his  lips  showed  Mascarin 
that  the  account  of  him  was  not  exaggerated,  and  that 
when  led  by  passion  he  would  as  soon  shoot  a  fellow- 
creature  as  a  rabbit  And  yet,  though  he  knew  not 
whether  he  should  make  his  exit  by  the  door  or  the 
window,  he  sat  twirling  his  fingers  with  the  most  un¬ 
concerned  air  imaginable.  At  last  the  Count  gave  ear 
to  prudence.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  agent,  and, 
taking  no  pains  to  hide  his  contempt,  said, — 

“  Come,  let  us  make  an  end  of  this.  How  much  do 
you  want  for  these  papers  ?  ” 

“Oh,  my  lord!”  exclaimed  Mascarin;  “surely  you 

do  not  think  that  I  could  be  guilty - ?” 

M.  de  Mussidan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Pray,  do 
not  take  me  for  a  fool,”  said  he,  “  but  name  your  sum.” 

Mascarin  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  and  hesitated. 
“  We  don't  want  money,”  answered  he  at  length. 

“Not  money!”  replied  the  Count. 

“We  want  something  that  is  of  no  importance  to 
you,  but  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who  despatched 
me  here.  I  am  commissioned  to  inform  you  that  my 
clients  desire  that  you  should  break  off  the  engagement 
between  your  daughter  and  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  and 
that  the  missing  paper  will  be  handed  to  you  on  the 
completion  of  her  marriage  with  any  one  else  whom  you 
may  deem  worthy  of  such  an  honor.” 
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This  demand,  which  was  utterly  unexpected,  so  as¬ 
tonished  the  Count  that  he  could  only  exclaim,  “  Why, 
this  is  absolute  madness !  ” 

“  No ;  it  is  plain,  good  sense,  and  a  bona  fide  offer.” 

An  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  the  Count's  mind. 
“ Is  it  your  intention,”  asked  he,  “to  furnish  me  with 
a  son-in-law  too  ?  ” 

“I  am  sure,  my  lord,”  answered  Mascarin,  looking 
the  picture  of  disinterested  honesty,  “that,  even  to 
save  yourself,  you  would  never  sacrifice  your  daughter.” 
“  But - ■” 

“You  are  entirely  mistaken;  it  is  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay  whom  my  clients  wish  to  strike  at,  for  they 
have  taken  an  oath  that  he  shall  never  wed  a  lady  with 
a  million  for  her  dowry.” 

So  surprised  was  the  Count,  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  interview  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  he  now 
combated  his  own  objections  instead  of  those  of  his 
unwelcome  visitor.  “  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  has  my 
promise,”  remarked  he;  “but  of  course  it  is  easy  to 
find  a  pretext.  The  Countess,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  match,  and  the  chief  opposition  to  any  change  will 
come  from  her.” 

Mascarin  did  not  think  it  wise  to  make  any  reply, 
and  the  Count  continued,  “  My  daughter  also  may  not 
view  this  rupture  with  satisfaction.” 

Thanks  to  the  information  he  had  received  from 
Florestan,  Mascarin  knew  how  much  importance  to 
attach  to  this.  “Mademoiselle,  at  her  age  and  with 
her  tastes,  is  not  likely  to  have  her  heart  seriously  en¬ 
gaged.”  For  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Count  still 
hesitated.  He  knew  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  those  miscreants,  and  his  pride  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  submission ;  but  at  length  he  yielded. 
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“  I  agree,”  said  he.  “  My  daughter  shall  not  marry 
M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.” 

Even  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  Mascarin’s  face  did  not 
change.  He  bowed  profoundly,  and  left  the  room ;  but 
as  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “If  the  doctor  has  made  as  good  a  job  of 
it  as  I  have,  success  is  certain.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MEDICAL  ADVISER. 

Doctor  Hortebise  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  any  of  those  expedients  which  Mascarin  had  found 
it  advisable  to  use  in  order  to  reach  Madame  de  Mussi- 
dan.  As  soon  as  he  presented  himself — that  is,  after  a 
brief  interval  of  five  minutes — he  was  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  the  Countess.  He  rather  wondered  at 
this,  for  Madame  de  Mussidan  was  one  of  those  rest¬ 
less  spirits  that  are  seldom  found  at  home,  but  are  to 
be  met  with  at  exhibitions,  on  race-courses,  at  the 
salons ,  restaurants,  shops,  or  theatres;  or  at  the  studio 
of  some  famous  artist;  or  at  the  rooms  of  some  musi¬ 
cal  professor  who  had  discovered  a  new  tenor;  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere,  in  fact,  except  at  home.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  restless  natures  constantly  craving  for 
excitement;  and  husband,  home,  and  child  were  mere 
secondary  objects  in  her  eyes.  She  had  many  avoca¬ 
tions;  she  was  a  patroness  of  half  a  dozen  charitable 
institutions,  but  the  chief  thing  that  she  did  was  to 
spend  money.  Gold  seemed  to  melt  in  her  grasp  like 
so  much  snow,  and  she  never  knew  what  became  of 
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the  sums  she  lavished  so  profusely.  Husband  and  wife 
had  long  been  almost  totally  estranged,  and  led  almost 
separate  existences.  Dr.  Hortebise  was  well  aware  of 
this,  in  common  with  others  who  moved  in  society. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  doctor,  the  Countess 
dropped  the  book  she  had  been  perusing,  and  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation  of  delight.  “Ah,  doctor,  this  is 
really  very  kind  of  you ; ”  and  at  the  same  time  signed 
to  the  servant  to  place  a  chair  for  the  visitor. 

The  Countess  was  tall  and  slender,  and  at  forty-five 
had  the  figure  of  a  girl.  She  had  an  abundance  of  fair 
hair,  the  color  of  which  concealed  the  silver  threads 
which  plentifully  interspersed  it.  A  subtle  perfume 
hung  about  her,  and  her  pale  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
pride  and  cold  disdain. 

“You  know  how  to  time  your  visits  so  well,  doc¬ 
tor  !  ”  said  she.  “  I  am  thoroughly  bored,  and  am  ut¬ 
terly  weary  of  books,  for  it  always  seems  to  me,  when 
I  read,  that  I  had  perused  the  same  thing  before  some¬ 
where  or  other.  You  have  arrived  at  so  opportune  a 
moment,  that  you  appear  to  be  a  favorite  of  timely 
chance.” 

The  doctor  was  indeed  a  favorite  of  chance;  but  the 
name  of  chance  was  Baptiste  Mascarin. 

“  I  see  so  few  visitors,”  continued  Madame  de  Mus- 
sidan,  “that  hardly  any  one  comes  to  see  me.  I  must 
really  set  aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  my  at  home; 
for  when  I  do  happen  to  stay  at  home,  I  feel  fearfully 
dull  and  lonely.  For  two  mortal  hours  I  have  been  in 
this  room.  I  have  been  nursing  the  Count.” 

The  doctor  knew  better  than  this;  but  he  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  said,  “Perfectly  so,”  exactly  at  the 
right  moment. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  Countess,  “my  husband 
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slipped  on  the  stairs,  and  hurt  himself  very  much.  Our 
doctor  says  it  is  nothing;  but  then  I  put  little  faith  in 
what  doctors  say.” 

“  I  know  that  by  experience,  madame,”  replied 
Hortebise. 

“  Present  company  of  course  always  excepted ;  but, 
do  you  know,  I  once  really  believed  in  you;  but  your 
sudden  conversion  to  homeopathy  quite  frightened 
me.” 

The  doctor  smiled.  “It  is  as  safe  a  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice  as  any  other.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  ” 

“I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.” 

“Well,  now  that  you  are  here,  I  am  half  inclined 
to  ask  your  advice.” 

“  I  trust  that  you  are  not  suffering.” 

“  No,  thank  heaven ;  I  have  never  any  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  my  health;  but  I  am  very  anxious  about 
Sabine's  state.” 

Her  affectation  of  maternal  solicitude  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  pendant  to  her  display  of  conjugal  affection,  and 
again  the  doctor’s  expression  of  assent  came  in  in  the 
right  place. 

“Yes,  for  a  month,  doctor,  I  have  hardly  seen 
Sabine,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged ;  but  yesterday  I 
met  her,  and  was  quite  shocked  at  the  change  in  her 
appearance.” 

“  Did  you  ask  her  what  ailed  her  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  and  she  said,  ‘  Nothing,’  adding  that 
she  was  perfectly  well.” 

“  Perhaps  something  had  vexed  her  ?  ” 

“  She, — why,  don’t  you  know  that  every  one  likes 
her,  and  that  she  is  one  of  the  happiest  girls  in  Paris; 
but  I  want  you  to  see  her  in  spite  of  that.”  She  rang 
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the  bell  as  she  spoke,  and  as  soon  as  the  footman  made 
his  appearance,  said,  “Lubin,  ask  Mademoiselle  to 
have  the  goodness  to  step  downstairs.” 

“  Mademoiselle  has  gone  out,  madame.” 

“  Indeed  !  how  long  ago  ?  ” 

“  About  three  o'clock,  madame.” 

“  Who  went  with  her  ?  ” 

“  Her  maid,  Modeste 

“Did  Mademoiselle  say  where  she  was  going  to?” 

“  No,  madame  ” 

“  Very  well,  you  can  go.” 

Even  the  imperturbable  doctor  was  rather  surprised 
at  a  girl  of  eighteen  being  permitted  so  much  freedom. 

“  It  is  most  annoying,”  said  the  Countess.  “  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  hope  that  the  trifling  indisposition,  regard¬ 
ing  which  I  wished  to  consult  you,  will  not  prevent  her 
marriage.” 

Here  was  the  opening  that  Hortebise  desired. 

“Is  Mademoiselle  going  to  be  married?”  asked  he 
with  an  air  of  respectful  curiosity. 

“  Hush !  ”  replied  Madame  de  Mussidan,  placing  her 
finger  on  her  lips ;  “  this  is  a  profound  secret,  and  there 
is  nothing  definitely  arranged;  but  you,  as  a  doctor, 
are  a  perfect  father  confessor,  and  I  feel  that  I  can 
trust  you.  Let  me  whisper  to  you  that  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  Sabine  will  be  Madame  de  Breulh-Faverlay 
before  the  close  of  the  year.” 

Hortebise  had  not  Mascarin's  courage;  indeed,  he 
was  frequently  terrified  at  his  confederate's  projects; 
but  having  once  given  in  his  adherence,  he  was  to  be 
relied  on,  and  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  “  I  con¬ 
fess,  madame,  that  I  heard  that  mentioned  before;”  re¬ 
turned  he  cautiously. 

“And,  pray,  who  was  your  informant?” 
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“Oh,  I  have  had  it  from  many  sources;  and  let  me 
say  at  once  that  it  was  this  marriage,  and  no  mere 
chance,  that  brought  me  here  to-day .” 

Madame  de  Mussidan  liked  the  doctor  and  his  pleas¬ 
ant  and  witty  conversation  very  much,  and  was  always 
charmed  to  see  him;  but  it  was  intolerable  that  he 
should  venture  to  interfere  in  her  daughter’s  marriage. 
“  Really,  sir,  you  confer  a  great  honor  upon  the  Count 
and  myself,”  answered  she  haughtily. 

Her  severe  manner,  however,  did  not  cause  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  lose  his  temper.  He  had  come  to  say  certain 
things  in  a  certain  manner.  He  had  learned  his  part, 
and  nothing  that  the  Countess  could  say  would  prevent 
his  playing  it. 

“  I  assure  you,  madame,”  returned  he,  “  that  when  I 
accepted  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  I  only 
did  so  from  my  feelings  of  respect  to  you  and  yours.” 

“You  are  really  very  kind,”  answered  the  Countess 
superciliously. 

“  And  I  am  sure,  madame,  that  after  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  have  even  more  reason  to 
agree  with  me.”  His  manner  as  he  said  this  was  so 
peculiar,  that  the  Countess  started  as  though  she  had 
received  a  galvanic  shock.  “  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,”  pursued  the  doctor,  “  I  have  been  the  con¬ 
stant  depositary  of  strange  family  secrets,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  very  terrible  ones.  I  have  often 
found  myself  in  a  very  delicate  position,  but  never 
in  such  an  embarrassing  one  as  I  am  now.” 

“You  alarm  me,”  said  the  Countess,  dropping  her 
impatient  manner. 

“  If,  madame,  what  I  have  come  to  relate  to  you 
are  the  mere  ravings  of  a  lunatic,  I  will  offer  my  most 
sincere  apologies;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  state- 
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ments  are  true — and  he  has  irrefragable  proofs  in  his 
possession, — then,  madame - •” 

“What  then,  doctor?” 

“  Then,  madame,  I  can  only  say,  make  every  use  of 
me,  for  I  will  willingly  place  my  life  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.” 

The  Countess  uttered  a  laugh  as  artificial  as  the  tears 
of  long-expectant  heirs.  “Really,”  said  she,  “your 
solemn  air  and  tones  almost  kill  me  with  laughter.” 

“  She  laughs  too  heartily,  and  at  the  wrong  time. 
Mascarin  is  right,”  thought  the  doctor.  “I  trust, 
madame,”  continued  he,  “that  I  too  may  laugh  at  my 
own  imaginary  fears;  but  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  a  little  time  back  you 
said  that  a  doctor  was  a  father  confessor:  for,  like  a 
priest,  the  physician  only  hears  secrets  in  order  to 
forget  them.  He  is  also  more  fitted  to  console  and 
advise,  for,  as  his  profession  brings  him  into  contact 
with  the  frailties  and  passions  of  the  world,  he  can 
comprehend  and  excuse.” 

“And  you  must  not  forget,  doctor,  that  like  the 
priest  also,  he  preaches  very  long  sermons.” 

As  she  uttered  this  sarcasm,  there  was  a  jesting  look 
upon  her  features,  but  it  elicited  no  smile  from  Horte- 
bise,  who,  as  he  proceeded,  grew  more  grave. 

“I  may  be  foolish,”  he  said;  “but  I  had  better  be 
that  than  reopen  some  old  wound.” 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  doctor;  speak  out.” 

“Then,  I  will  begin  by  asking  if  you  have  any  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  young  man  in  your  own  sphere  of 
society,  who,  at  the  time  of  your  marriage,  was  well 
known  in  every  Parisian  salon .  I  speak  of  the  Marquis 
de  Croisenois .” 

The  Countess  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  con- 
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tracted  her  brow,  and  pursed  up  her  lips,  as  though 
vainly  endeavoring  to  remember  the  name. 

“The  Marquis  de  Croisenois ? ”  repeated  she.  “It 

seems  as  if - no — wait  a  moment.  No;  I  cannot  say 

that  I  can  call  any  such  person  to  mind.” 

The  doctor  felt  that  he  must  give  the  spur  to  this 
rebellious  memory. 

“Yes,  Croisenois,”  he  repeated.  “His  Christian 
name  was  George,  and  he  had  a  brother  Henry,  whom 
you  certainly  must  know,  for  this  winter  I  saw  him  at 
the  Duchess  de  Laumeuse’s,  dancing  with  your  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“  You  are  right ;  I  remember  the  name  now.” 

Her  manner  was  indifferent  and  careless  as  she  said 
this. 

“  Then  perhaps  you  also  recollect  that  some  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  George  de  Croisenois  vanished  sud¬ 
denly.  This  disappearance  caused  a  terrible  commo¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
society.” 

“Ah!  indeed?”  mused  the  Countess. 

“He  was  last  seen  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  where  he 
dined  with  some  friends.  About  nine  he  got  up  to 
leave.  One  of  his  friends  proposed  to  go  with  him, 
but  he  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  saying,  *  Perhaps  I 
shall  see  you  later  on  at  the  opera,  but  do  not  count 
on  me/  The  general  impression  was  that  he  was  going 
to  some  love  tryst.” 

“  His  friends  thought  that,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  for  he  was  attired  with  more  care  than  usual, 
though  he  was  always  one  of  the  best  dressed  men  in 
Paris.  He  went  out  alone,  and  was  never  seen  again.” 

“  Never  again,”  repeated  the  Countess,  a  slight  shade 
passing  across  her  brow. 
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“  Never  again,”  echoed  the  unmoved  doctor.  “  At 
first  his  friends  merely  thought  his  absence  strange; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  grew  anxious.” 

“  You  go  very  much  into  details.” 

“I  heard  them  all  at  the  time,  madame,  and  they 
were  only  brought  back  to  my  memory  this  morning. 
All  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  a  minute  search 
that  the  authorities  caused  to  be  made  into  the  affair. 
The  friends  of  De  Croisenois  had  commenced  the 
search  ;  but  when  they  found  their  efforts  useless,  they 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  police.  The  first  idea  was 
suicide :  George  might  have  gone  into  some  lonely  spot 
and  blown  out  his  brains.  There  was  no  reason  for 
this;  he  had  ample  means,  and  always  appeared  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  Then  it  was  believed  that  a  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed,  and  fresh  inquiries  were  in¬ 
stituted,  but  nothing  could  be  discovered — nothing.” 

The  Countess  affected  to  stifle  a  yawn,  and  repeated 
like  an  echo,  “  Nothing.” 

“Three  months  later,  when  the  police  had  given  up 
the  matter  in  despair,  one  of  George  de  Croisenois, 
friends  received  a  letter  from  him.” 

“  He  was  not  dead  then,  after  all  ?  ” 

Dr.  Hortebise  made  a  mental  note  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  Countess,  to  consider  over  at  his  leisure. 

“Who  can  say?”  returned  he.  “The  envelope  bore 
the  Cairo  post-mark.  In  it  George  declared  that,  bored 
with  Parisian  life,  he  was  going  to  start  on  an  explor¬ 
ing  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  and  that  no  one  need 
be  anxious  about  him.  People  thought  this  letter  highly 
suspicious.  A  man  does  not  start  upon  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition  as  this  without  money ;  and  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  on  the  day  of  De  Croisenois*  disappearance 
he  had  not  more  than  a  thousand  francs  about  him. 
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half  of  which  was  in  Spanish  doubloons,  won  at  whist 
before  dinner.  The  letter  was  therefore  regarded  as  a 
trick  to  turn  the  police  off  the  scent;  but  the  best 
experts  asserted  that  the  handwriting  was  George’s 
own.  Two  detectives  were  at  once  despatched  to  Cairo, 
but  neither  there  nor  anywhere  on  the  road  were  any 
traces  of  the  missing  man  discovered.” 

As  the  doctor  spoke,  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
Countess,  but  her  face  was  impassable. 

“ Is  that  all?”  asked  she. 

Dr.  Hortebise  paused  a  few  moments  before  he  re¬ 
plied,  and  then  answered  slowly, — 

“  A  man  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  asserts  that  you 
can  tell  me  what  has  become  of  George  de  Croisenois.” 

A  man  could  not  have  displayed  the  nerve  evinced 
by  this  frail  and  tender  woman,  for  however  callous  he 
may  be,  some  feature  will  betray  the  torture  he  is  en¬ 
during;  but  a  woman  can  often  turn  a  smiling  face 
upon  the  person  who  is  racking  her  very  soul.  At  the 
mere  name  of  Montlouis  the  Count  had  staggered,  as 
though  crushed  down  by  a  blow  from  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer;  but  at  this  accusation  of  Hortebise  the  Countess 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  apparently  perfectly  frank 
and  natural,  which  utterly  prevented  her  from  reply¬ 
ing. 

“  My  dear  doctor,”  said  she  at  length,  as  soon  as  she 
could  manage  to  speak,  “  your  tale  is  highly  sensational 
and  amusing,  but  I  really  think  that  you  ought  to  con¬ 
sult  a  clairvoyant,  and  not  a  matter-of-fact  person  like 
me,  about  the  fate  of  George  de  Croisenois.” 

But  the  doctor,  who  was  ready  with  his  retort,  and, 
not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  cachinations  of  the 
Countess,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  though  a  great  load 
had  been  removed  from  his  heart,  and,  with  an  air  of 
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extreme  delight,  exclaimed,  "Thank  Heaven!  then  X 
was  deceived.” 

He  uttered  these  words  with  an  affectation  of  such 
sincerity  that  the  Countess  fell  into  the  trap. 

"  Come,”  said  she,  with  a  winning  smile,  "  tell  me 
who  it  is  that  says  I  know  so  much.” 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  ”  returned  Hortebise.  "  What  good 
would  that  do?  He  has  made  a  fool  of  me,  and 
caused  me  to  risk  losing  your  good  opinion.  Is  not 
that  enough  ?  To-morrow,  when  he  comes  to  my  house, 
my  servants  will  refuse  to  admit  him;  but  if  I  were 
to  do  as  my  inclinations  lead  me,  I  should  hand  him 
over  to  the  police.” 

"  That  would  never  do,”  returned  the  Countess,  "  for 
that  would  change  a  mere  nothing  into  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  Tell  me  the  name  of  your  mysterious  in¬ 
former.  Do  I  know  him?” 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  could  do  so,  madame,  for 
he  is.  far  below  you  in  the  social  grade.  You  would 
learn  nothing  from  his  name.  He  is  a  man  I  once 
helped,  and  is  called  Daddy  Tantaine.” 

"  A  mere  nickname,  of  course.” 

"  He  is  miserably  poor,  a  cynic,  philosopher,  but  as 
sharp  as  a  needle;  and  this  last  fact  causes  me  great 
uneasiness,  for  at  first  I  thought  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  me  by  some  one  far  above  him  in  position,  but - •” 

"But,  doctor,”  interposed  the  Countess,  "you  spoke 
to  me  of  proofs,  of  threats,  of  certain  mysterious  per¬ 
sons.” 

"  I  simply  repeated  Daddy  Tantaine’s  words.  The 
old  idiot  said  to  me,  f  Madame  de  Mussidan  knows  all 
about  the  fate  of  the  Marquis,  and  this  is  clearly 
proved  by  letters  that  she  has  received  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  the  Duke  de  Champdoce/  ” 
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This  time  the  arrpw  went  home.  She  grew  deadly  pale, 
and  started  to  her  feet  with  her  eyes  dilated  with  horror. 

“  My  letters !  ”  exclaimed  she  hoarsely. 

Hortebise  appeared  utterly  overwhelmed  by  this  dis¬ 
play  of  consternation,  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
cause. 

“  Your  letters,  madame,”  replied  he  with  evident  hes¬ 
itation,  “this  double-dyed  scoundrel  declares  he  has  in 
his  possession.” 

With  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wounded  lioness,  the 
Countess,  taking  no  notice  of  the  doctor’s  presence, 
rushed  from  the  room.  Her  rapid  footfall  could  be 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  rustle  of  her  silken  skirts 
against  the  banisters.  As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone, 
the  doctor  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  cynical  smile  upon 
his  face. 

“You  may  search,”  mused  he,  “but  you  will  find 
that  the  birds  have  flown.”  He  walked  up  to  one  of 
the  windows,  and  drummed  on  the  glass  with  his 
fingers.  “People  say,”  remarked  he,  “that  Mascarin 
never  makes  a  mistake.  One  cannot  help  admiring  his 
diabolical  sagacity  and  unfailing  logic.  From  the  most 
trivial  event  he  forges  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  as  the 
botanist  is  able,  as  he  picks  up  a  withered  leaf,  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  the  tree  it  came  from.  A  pity,  almost, 
that  he  did  not  turn  his  talents  to  some  nobler  end; 
but  no;  he  is  now  upstairs  putting  the  Count  on  the 
rack,  while  I  am  inflicting  tortures  on  the  Countess. 
What  a  shameful  business  we  are  carrying  on !  There 
are  moments  when  I  think  that  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
my  life  of  luxury,  for  I  know  well,”  he  added,  half 
consciously  fingering  his  locket,  “that  some  day  we 
shall  meet  some  one  stronger  than  ourselves,  and  then 
the  inevitable  will  ensue.” 
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The  reappearance  of  the  Countess  broke  the  chain  of 
his  thoughts.  Her  hair  was  disturbed,  her  eyes  had  a 
wild  look  in  them,  and  everything  about  her  betrayed 
the  state  of  agitation  she  was  in. 

“  Robbed !  robbed !  ”  cried  she,  as  she  entered  the 
room.  Her  excitement  was  so  extreme  that  she  spoke 
aloud,  forgetting  that  the  door  was  open,  and  that  the 
lackey  in  the  ante-room  could  hear  all  she  said.  Luck¬ 
ily  Hortebise  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and, 
with  the  ease  of  a  leading  actor  repairing  the  error  of 
a  subordinate,  he  closed  the  door. 

“What  have  you  lost?”  asked  he. 

“  My  letters ;  they  are  all  gone.” 

She  staggered  on  to  a  couch,  and  in  broken  accents 
went  on.  “And  yet  these  letters  were  in  an  iron 
casket  closed  by  a  secret  spring;  that  casket  was  in  a 
drawer,  the  key  of  which  never  leaves  me.” 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  exclaimed  Hortebise  in  affected 
tones,  “then  Tantaine  spoke  the  truth.” 

“He  did,”  answered  the  Countess  hoarsely.  “Yes,” 
she  continued,  “I  am  the  bondslave  to  people  whose 
names  I  do  not  even  know,  who  can  control  my  every 
movement  and  action.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  though  her  pride 
sought  to  conceal  her  despair. 

“Are  these  letters,  then,  so  terribly  compromising?” 
asked  the  doctor. 

“  I  am  utterly  lost,”  cried  she.  “  In  my  younger 
days  I  had  no  experience ;  I  only  thought  of  vengeance, 
and  lately  the  weapons  I  forged  myself  have  been 
turned  against  me.  I  dug  a  pitfall  for  my  adversaries 
and  have  fallen  into  it  myself.” 

Hortebise  did  not  attempt  to  stay  the  torrent  of  her 
words,  for  the  Countess  was  in  one  of  those  moods  of 
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utter  despair  when  the  inner  feelings  of  the  soul  are 
made  manifest,  as  during  a  violent  tempest  the  weeds 
of  ocean  are  hurled  up  to  the  surface  of  the  troubled 
waters. 

“  I  would  sooner  be  lying  in  my  grave  a  thousand 
times,”  wailed  she,  “than  see  these  letters  in  my  hus¬ 
band's  hands.  Poor  Octave!  have  I  not  caused  him 
sufficient  annoyance  already  without  this  crowning  sor¬ 
row?  Well,  Dr.  Hortebise,  I  am  menaced  with  the 
production  of  these  letters,  and  they  will  be  handed  to 
my  husband  unless  I  agree  to  certain  terms.  What  are 
they?  Of  course  money  is  required;  tell  me  to  what 
amount.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“Not  money?”  cried  the  Countess;  “what,  then, 
do  they  require  ?  Speak,  and  do  not  torture  me 
more.” 

Sometimes  Hortebise  confessed  to  Mascarin  that, 
putting  his  interests  on  one  side,  he  pitied  his  victims; 
but  he  showed  no  sign  of  this  feeling,  and  went  on, — 

“The  value  of  what  they  require,  madame,  is  best 
estimated  by  yourself.” 

“Tell  me  what  it  is;  I  can  bear  anything  now.” 

“These  compromising  letters  will  be  placed  in  your 
hands  upon  the  day  on  which  your  daughter  marries 
Henry  de  Croisenois,  the  brother  of  George.” 

Madame  de  Mussidan’s  astonishment  was  so  great 
that  she  stood  as  though  petrified  into  a  statue. 

“  I  am  commissioned  to  inform  you,  madame,  that 
every  delay  necessary  for  altering  any  arrangements 
that  may  exist  will  be  accorded  you ;  but,  remember,  if 
your  daughter  marries  any  one  else  than  Henry  de 
Croisenois,  the  letters  will  be  at  once  placed  in  your 
husband’s  hands.” 
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As  he  spoke  the  doctor  watched  her  narrowly.  The 
Countess  crossed  the  room,  faint  and  dizzy,  and  rested 
her  head  on  the  mantelpiece. 

“  And  that  is  all  ?  ”  asked  she.  “  What  you  ask  me 
to  do  is  utterly  impossible:  and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best,  for  I  shall  have  no  long  agony  of  suspense  to  en¬ 
dure.  Go,  doctor,  and  tell  the  villain  who  holds  my 
letters  that  he  can  take  them  to  the  Count  at  once.” 

The  Countess  spoke  in  such  a  decided  tone  that 
Hortebise  was  a  little  puzzled. 

£<r  Can  it  be  true,”  she  continued,  “  that  scoundrels 
exist  in  our  country  who  are  viler  than  the  most  cow¬ 
ardly  murderers, — men  who  trade  in  the  shameful  se¬ 
crets  that  they  have  learned,  and  batten  upon  the 
money  they  earn  by  their  odious  trade?  I  heard  of 
such  creatures  before,  but  declined  to  believe  it;  for  I 
said  to  myself  that  such  an  idea  only  existed  in  the 
unhealthy  imaginations  of  novel  writers.  It  seems, 
however,  that  I  was  in  error;  but  do  not  let  these  vil¬ 
lains  rejoice  too  soon;  they  will  reap  but  a  scanty  har¬ 
vest.  There  is  one  asylum  left  for  me  where  they 
cannot  molest  me.” 

“  Ah,  madame !  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor  in  imploring 
accents ;  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  remonstrances, 
and  went  on  with  increasing  violence, — 

“  Do  the  miserable  wretches  think  that  I  fear  death  ? 
For  years  I  have  prayed  for  it  as  a  final  mercy  from 
the  heaven  I  have  so  deeply  offended.  I  long  for  the 
quiet  of  the  sepulchre.  You  are  surprised  at  hearing 
one  like  me  speak  in  this  way, — one  who  has  all  her 
life  been  admired  and  flattered, — I,  Diana  de  Laure- 
bourg.  Countess  de  Mussidan.  Even  in  the  hours  of 
my  greatest  triumphs  my  soul  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  grim  spectre  hidden  away  in  the  past;  and  I 
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wished  that  death  would  come  and  relieve  my  suffer¬ 
ings.  My  eccentricities  have  often  surprised  my  friends, 
who  asked  if  sometimes  I  were  not  a  little  mad.  Mad? 
Yes,  I  am  mad !  They  do  not  know  that  I  seek  oblivion 
in  excitement,  and  that  I  dare  not  be  alone.  But  I 
have  learned  by  this  time  that  I  must  stifle  the  voice  of 
conscience.” 

She  spoke  like  a  woman  utterly  bereft  of  hope,  who 
had  resolved  on  the  final  sacrifice.  Her  clear  voice 
rang  through  the  room,  and  Hortebise  turned  pale  as 
he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  servants  pacing  to  and 
fro  outside  the  door,  as  they  made  preparations  for 
dinner. 

"All  my  life  has  been  one  continual  struggle,”  re¬ 
sumed  she, — "a  struggle  which  has  cost  me  sore;  but 
now  all  is  over,  and  to-night,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  Diana  de  Mussidan  will  sleep  a  calm  and 
untroubled  sleep.” 

The  excitement  of  the  Countess  had  risen  to  so  high 
a  pitch  that  the  doctor  asked  himself  how  he  could 
allay  a  tempest  which  he  had  not  foreseen ;  for  her  loud 
tones  would  certainly  alarm  the  servants,  who  would 
hasten  to  acquaint  the  Count,  who  was  himself  stretched 
upon  the  rack ;  then  the  entire  plot  would  be  laid  bare, 
and  all  would  be  lost. 

Madame  de  Mussidan  was  about  to  rush  from  the 
room,  when  the  doctor,  perceiving  that  he  must  act 
decisively,  seized  her  by  both  wrists,  and,  almost  by 
force,  caused  her  to  resume  her  seat. 

"In  Heaven’s  name,  madame,”  he  whispered,  "for 
your  daughter’s  sake,  listen  to  me.  Do  not  throw  up 
all ;  am  not  I  here  ready  to  do  your  bidding,  whatever 
it  may  be?  Rely  upon  me, — rely  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  one  who  still  possesses 
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some  portion  of  what  is  called  heart.  Cannot  we  form 
an  alliance  to  ward  off  this  attack?” 

The  doctor  continued  in  this  strain,  endeavoring  to 
reassure  the  Countess  as  much  as  he  had  previously- 
endeavored  to  terrify  her,  and  soon  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  efforts  crowned  with  success;  for 
Madame  de  Mussidan  listened  to  his  flow  of  language, 
hardly  comprehending  its  import,  but  feeling  calmer 
as  he  went  on;  and  in  a  quarter  of  ^n  hour  he  had 
persuaded  her  to  look  the  situation  boldly  in  the  face. 
Then  Hortebise  breathed  more  freely,  and,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  felt  that  he  had  gained 
the  victory. 

“  It  is  a  nefarious  plot,”  said  the  Countess. 

“  So  it  is,  madame ;  but  the  facts  remain.  Only 
tell  me  one  thing,  have  you  any  special  objection 
to  M.  de  Croisenois  paying  his  addresses  to  your 
daughter  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“He  comes  from  a  good  family,  is  well  educated, 
handsome,  popular,  and  only  thirty-four.  If  you  re¬ 
member,  George  was  his  senior  by  fifteen  years.  Why, 
then,  is  not  the  marriage  a  suitable  one?  Certainly, 
he  has  led  rather  a  fast  life;  but  what  young  man  is 
immaculate?  They  say  that  he  is  deeply  in  debt;  but 
then  your  daughter  has  enough  for  both.  Besides,  his 
brother  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune,  not  far 
short  of  two  millions,  I  believe;  and  to  this,  of  course, 
Henry  will  eventually  succeed.” 

Madame  de  Mussidan  was  too  overwhelmed  by  what 
she  had  already  gone  through  to  offer  any  further  ex¬ 
position  of  her  feelings  on  the  subject. 

“  All  this  is  very  well,”  answered  she ;  “  but  the 
Count  has  decided  that  Sabine  is  to  become  the  wife  of 
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M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  and  I  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.” 

“  But  if  you  exerted  your  influence?  ” 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  “Once  on  a  time,” 
said  she  sadly,  “  I  reigned  supreme  over  Octave's  heart ; 
I  was  the  leading  spirit  of  his  existence.  Then  he 
loved  me;  but  I  was  insensible  to  the  depths  of  his 
affection,  and  wore  out  a  love  that  would  have  lasted 
as  long  as  life  itself.  Yes,  in  my  folly  I  slew  it,  and 

now - ”  She  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  collect 

her  ideas,  and  then  added  more  slowly :  “  and  now  our 
lives  are  separate  ones.  I  do  not  complain;  it  is  all 
my  own  fault;  he  is  just  and  generous.” 

“But  surely  you  can  make  the  effort?” 

“  But  suppose  Sabine  loves  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay?” 

“But,  madame,  a  mother  can  always  influence  her 
daughter.” 

The  Countess  seized  the  doctor's  hand,  and  grasped 
it  so  tightly  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  pain. 

“  I  must,”  said  she  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “  divulge  to 
you  the  whole  extent  of  my  unhappiness.  I  am  es¬ 
tranged  from  my  husband,  and  my  daughter  dislikes 
and  despises  me.  Some  people  think  that  life  can  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  consecrated  to  pleasure 
and  excitement,  and  the  other  to  domestic  peace  and 
happiness;  but  the  idea  is  a  false  one.  As  youth  has 
been,  so  will  be  age,  either  a  reward  or  an  expia¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Hortebise  did  not  care  to  follow  this  train  of 
argument — for  the  Count  might  enter  at  any  moment, 
or  a  servant  might  come  in  to  announce  dinner — and 
only  sought  to  soothe  the  excited  feelings  of  Madame 
de  Mussidan,  and  to  prove  to  her  that  she  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  shadows,  and  that  in  reality  she  was  not 
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estranged  from  her  husband,  nor  did  her  daughter  dis¬ 
like  her;  and  finally  a  ray  of  hope  illuminated  the  sad¬ 
dened  heart  of  the  unfortunate  lady. 

“  Ah,  doctor !  ”  said  she,  “  it  is  only  misfortune  that 
teaches  us  to  know  our  true  friends.” 

The  Countess,  like  her  husband,  had  now  laid  down 
her  arms;  she  had  made  a  longer  fight  of  it,  but  in 
both  cases  the  result  had  been  the  same.  She  prom¬ 
ised  that  she  would  commence  operations  the  next 
day,  and  do  her  utmost  to  break  off  the  present  en¬ 
gagement. 

Dr.  Hortebise  was  well  satisfied  with  his  morning’s 
work,  and  promised  the  unhappy  lady  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  keep  that  scoundrel,  Tantaine,  quiet,  and 
would  bring  her  news  of  what  was  passing  from  day  to 
day. 

Hortebise  then  took  his  leave,  quite  worn  out  with 
the  severe  conflict  he  had  waged  during  his  two 
hours’  interview  with  the  Countess.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  cold,  the  air  outside  seemed  to  refresh  him 
considerably,  and  he  inhaled  it  with  the  happy  feeling 
that  he  had  performed  his  duty  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  all  praise.  He  walked  up  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  and  again  entered  the  cafe  where  he  and  his 
worthy  confederate  had  agreed  to  meet.  Mascarin  was 
there,  an  untasted  cutlet  before  him,  and  his  face  hid¬ 
den  by  a  newspaper  which  his  anxiety  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  peruse.  His  suspense  was  terrible.  Had 
Hortebise  failed?  had  he  encountered  one  of  those  un¬ 
foreseen  obstacles  which,  like  a  minute  grain  of  sand, 
utterly  hinders  the  working  of  a  piece  of  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery? 

“Well,  what  news?”  said  he  eagerly,  as  soon  as  h<* 
caught  sight  of  the  doctor. 
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“  Success,  perfect  success !  ”  said  Hortebise  gayly, 
“But,”  added  he,  as  he  sank  exhausted  upon  a  seat. 
“  the  battle  has  been  a  hard  one.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  Paul  Violaine  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs  when  his  interview  with  Mascarin 
had  been  concluded.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  good 
fortune  which  had  fallen  so  opportunely  at  his  feet  had 
for  the  moment  absolutely  stunned  him.  He  was  now 
removed  from  a  position  which  had  caused  him  to  gaze 
with  longing  upon  the  still  waters  of  the  Seine,  to  one 
of  comparative  affluence.  “  Mascarin,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self,  “has  offered  me  an  appointment  bringing  in 
twelve  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  proposed  to 
give  me  the  first  month’s  salary  in  advance.” 

Certainly  it  was  enough  to  bewilder  any  man,  and 
Paul  was  utterly  dazed.  He  went  over  all  the  events 
that  had  occurred  during  the  day — the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  old  Tantaine,  with  his  loan  of  five  hundred 
francs,  and  the  strange  man  who  knew  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life,  and  who,  without  making  any  condi¬ 
tions,  had  offered  him  a  valuable  situation.  Paul  was 
in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  Hotel  de 
Perou,  for  he  said  to  himself  that  Rose  could  wait.  A 
feeling  of  restlessness  had  seized  upon  him.  He  wanted 
to  squander  money,  and  to  have  the  sympathy  of  some 
companions, — but  where  should  he  go,  for  he  had  no 
friends?  Searching  the  records  of  his  memory,  he  re¬ 
membered  that,  when  poverty  had  first  overtaken  him, 
he  had  borrowed  twenty  francs  from  a  young  fellow 
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of  his  own  age,  named  Andre.  Some  gold  coins  still 
jingled  in  his  pocket,  and  he  could  have  a  thousand 
francs  for  the  asking.  Would  it  not  add  to  his  impor¬ 
tance  if  he  were  to  go  and  pay  this  debt  ?  Unluckily  his 
creditor  lived  a  long  distance  off  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Tour  d' Auvergne.  He,  however,  hailed  a  passing  cab, 
and  was  driven  to  Andre's  address.  This  young  man 
was  only  a  casual  acquaintance,  whom  Paul  had  picked 
up  one  day  in  a  small  wine-shop  to  which  he  used  to 
take  Rose  when  he  first  arrived  in  Paris.  Andre,  with 
whose  other  name  Paul  was  unacquainted,  was  an 
artist,  and,  in  addition,  was  an  ornamental  sculptor,  and 
executed  those  wonderful  decorations  on  the  outside  of 
houses  in  which  builders  delight.  The  trade  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  for  it  necessitates  working  at  dizzy 
heights,  on  scaffolds  that  vibrate  with  every  footstep, 
and  exposes  you  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter.  The  business,  however,  is  well  paid,  and 
Andre  got  a  good  price  for  his  stone  figures  and 
wreaths.  But  all  the  money  he  earned  went  in  the 
study  of  the  painter's  art,  which  was  the  secret  desire 
of  his  soul.  He  had  taken  a  studio,  and  twice  his 
pictures  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Salon ,  and  orders 
began  to  come  in.  Many  of  his  brother  artists  pre¬ 
dicted  a  glorious  future  for  him.  When  the  cab  stopped, 
Paul  threw  the  fare  to  the  driver,  and  asked  the  clean¬ 
looking  portress,  who  was  polishing  the  brasswork  on 
the  door,  if  M.  Andre  was  at  home. 

“He  is,  sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  adding,  with 
much  volubility,  “and  you  are  likely  to  find  him  in, 
for  he  has  so  much  work;  but  he  is  such  a  good  and 
quiet  young  man,  and  so  regular  in  his  habits !  I  don't 
believe  he  owes  a  penny  in  the  world ;  and  as  for  drink, 
why  he  is  a  perfect  Anchorite.  Then  he  has  very  few 
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acquaintances,— one  young  lady,  whose  face  for  a 
month  past  I  have  tried  to  see,  but  failed,  because  she 
wears  a  veil,  comes  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  her 
maid” 

“  Good  heavens,  woman !  ”  cried  Paul  impatiently, 
“  will  you  tell  me  where  to  find  M.  Andre  ?  ” 

“  Fourth  floor,  first  door  to  the  right,”  answered  the 
portress,  angry  at  being  interrupted;  and  as  Paul  ran 
up  the  stairs,  she  muttered,  “A  young  chap  with  no 
manners,  taking  the  words  out  of  a  body's  mouth  like 
that!  Next  time  he  comes,  I'll  serve  him  out  some¬ 
how.” 

Paul  found  the  door,  with  a  card  with  the  word 
“  Andre  ”  marked  upon  it  nailed  up,  and  rapped  on  the 
panel.  He  heard  the  sound  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
being  moved,  and  the  jingle  of  rings  being  passed  along 
a  rod ;  then  a  clear,  youthful  voice  answered,  "  Come 
in!” 

Paul  entered,  and  found  himself  in  a  large,  airy  room, 
lighted  by  a  skylight,  and  exquisitely  clean  and  orderly. 
Sketches  and  drawings  were  suspended  on  the  walls; 
there  was  a  handsome  carpet  from  Tunis,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  lounge;  a  mirror  in  a  carved  frame,  which 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  connoisseur,  stood 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  An  easel  with  a  picture  upon 
it,  covered  with  a  green  baize  curtain,  stood  in  one 
corner.  The  young  painter  was  in  the  centre  of  his 
studio,  brush  and  palette  in  hand.  He  was  a  dark, 
handsome  young  man,  well  built  and  proportioned,  with 
close-cut  hair,  and  a  curling  beard  flowing  down  over 
his  chest.  His  face  was  full  of  expression,  and  the 
energy  and  vigor  imprinted  upon  it  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  appearance  of  Mascarin's  protege.  Paul 
noticed  that  he  did  not  wear  the  usual  painter's  blouse. 
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but  was  carefully  dressed  in  the  prevailing  fashion.  As 
soon  as  he  recognized  Paul,  Andre  came  forward  with 
extended  hand.  “  Ah/7  said  he,  “  I  am  pleased  to  see 
you,  for  I  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  you.” 

Paul  was  offended  at  this  familiar  greeting.  “  I 
have  had  many  worries  and  disappointments,”  said  he. 

“  And  Rose,”  said  Andre,  “  how  is  she — as  pretty  as 
ever,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  Paul  negligently;  “but  you 
must  forgive  me  for  having  vanished  so  suddenly.  I 
have  come  to  repay  your  loan,  with  many  thanks.” 

“  Pshaw ! ”  returned  the  painter,  “  I  never  thought 
of  the  matter  again ;  pray,  do  not  inconvenience  your¬ 
self.” 

Again  Paul  felt  annoyed,  for  he  fancied  that  under 
the  cloak  of  assumed  generosity  the  painter  meant  to 
humiliate  him ;  and  the  opportunity  of  airing  his  newly- 
found  grandeur  occurred  to  him. 

“  It  was  a  convenience  to  me,  certainly,”  said  he, 
“but  I  am  all  right  now,  having  a  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  francs.” 

He  thought  that  the  artist  would  be  dazzled,  and 
that  the  mention  of  this  sum  would  draw  from  him 
some  exclamations  of  surprise  and  envy.  Andre,  how¬ 
ever,  made  no  reply,  and  Paul  was  obliged  to  wind 
up  with  the  lame  conclusion,  “And  at  my  age  that 
is  not  so  bad.77 

“I  should  call  it  superb.  Should  I  be  indiscreet  in 
asking  what  you  are  doing  ?  ” 

The  question  was  a  most  natural  one,  but  Paul  could 
not  reply  to  it,  as  he  was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
his  employment  was  to  be,  and  he  felt  as  angry  as  if 
the  painter  had  wantonly  insulted  him. 

“I  work  for  it,77  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  with 
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such  a  strange  expression  of  voice  and  feature  that 
Andre  could  not  fail  to  notice  it. 

“  I  work  too,”  remarked  he ;  “  I  am  never  idle.” 

“But  I  have  to  work  very  hard,”  returned  Paul, 
“  for  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  friend  or  protector  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  me.” 

Paul,  who  had  not  a  particle  of  gratitude  in  his 
disposition,  had  entirely  forgotten  Mascarin. 

The  artist  was  much  amused  by  this  speech.  “  And 
where  do  you  think  that  a  foundling,  as  I  am,  would 
find  a  protector?” 

Paul  opened  his  eyes.  “What,”  said  he,  “are  you 
one  of  those  ?  ” 

“I  am;  I  make  no  secret  of  it,  hoping  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  me  to  feel  shame,  though  there  may  be 
for  grief.  All  my  friends  know  this;  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  simply  a 
foundling  from  the  Hopital  de  Vendome.  Up  to  twelve 
years  of  age  I  was  perfectly  happy,  and  the  masters 
praised  me  for  the  knack  I  had  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
I  used  to  work  in  the  garden  by  day,  and  in  the  evening 
I  wasted  reams  of  paper ;  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  an  artist.  But  nothing  goes  easily  in  this  world, 
and  one  day  the  lady  superintendent  conceived  the  idea 
of  apprenticing  me  to  a  tanner.” 

Paul,  who  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  divan  in  order 
to  listen,  here  commenced  making  a  cigarette;  but 
Andre  stopped  him.  “Excuse  me;  but  will  you  oblige 
me  by  not  smoking?” 

Paul  tossed  the  cigarette  aside,  though  he  was  a-  lit¬ 
tle  surprised,  as  the  painter  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 
“All  right,”  said  he,  “but  continue  your  story.” 

“  I  will ;  it  is  a  long  one.  I  hated  the  tanner’s  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  very  beginning.  Almost  the  first  day 
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an  awkward  workman  scalded  me  so  severely  that  the 
traces  still  remain.”  As  he  spoke  he  rolled  up  his 
shirt  sleeve,  and  exhibited  a  scar  that  covered  nearly 
all  one  side  of  his  arm.  “  Horrified  at  such  a  com¬ 
mencement,  I  entreated  the  lady  superintendent,  a  hide¬ 
ous  old  woman  in  spectacles,  to  apprentice  me  to  some 
other  trade,  but  she  sternly  refused.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  I  should  be  a  tanner.” 

“That  was  nasty  of  her,”  remarked  Paul. 

“It  was,  indeed;  but  from  that  day  I  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  determined  to  run  away  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  a  little  money  together.  I  therefore  stuck  steadily 
to  the  business,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  by  means 
of  the  strictest  economy,  I  found  myself  master  of 
thirty  francs.  This,  I  thought,  would  do,  and,  with  a 
bundle  containing  a  change  of  linen,  I  started  on  foot 
for  Paris.  I  was  only  thirteen,  but  I  had  been  gifted 
by  Providence  with  plenty  of  that  strong  will  called 
by  many  obstinacy.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a 
painter.” 

“  And  you  kept  your  vow  ?  ” 

“But  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Ah!  I  can  close 
my  eyes  and  see  the  place  where  I  slept  the  first  night 
I  came  to  Paris.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  did  not 
awake  for  twelve  hours.  I  ordered  a  good  breakfast; 
and  finding  funds  at  a  very  low  ebb,  I  started  ir  search 
of  work.” 

Paul  smiled.  He,  too,  remembered  his  first  day  in 
Paris.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  ha^d  forty 
francs  in  his  pocket. 

“  I  wanted  to  make  money — for  I  felt  I  needed  it — • 
to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  studies.  A  stout  man  was 
seated  near  me  at  breakfast,  and  to  him  I  addressed 
myself. 
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“‘Look  here/  said  I,  ‘I  am  thirteen,  and  much 
stronger  than  I  look.  I  can  read  and  write.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  earn  a  living/ 

“He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  in  a  rough  voice 
answered,  f  Go  to  the  market  to-morrow  morning,  and 
try  if  one  of  the  master  masons,  who  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  hands,  will  employ  you/  ” 

“And  you  went?” 

“  I  did ;  and  was  eagerly  watching  the  head  masons, 
when  I  perceived  my  stout  friend  coming  toward  me. 

“  ‘  I  like  the  looks  of  you,  my  lad/  he  said ;  ‘  I  am  an 
ornamental  sculptor.  Do  you  care  to  learn  my  trade  ? 9 

“  When  I  heard  this  proposal,  it  seemed  as  if  Para¬ 
dise  was  opening  before  me,  and  I  agreed  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.” 

“And  how  about  your  painting?” 

“That  came  later  on.  I  worked  hard  at  it  in  all 
my  hours  of  leisure.  I  attended  the  evening  schools, 
and  worked  steadily  at  my  art  and  other  branches  of 
education.  It  was  a  very  long  time  before  I  ventured 
to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  beer.  ‘  No,  no,  Andre/  I  would 
say  to  myself,  ‘beer  costs  six  sous;  lay  the  money  by/ 
Finally,  when  I  was  earning  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
francs  a  week,  I  was  able  to  give  more  time  to  the 
brush.” 

The  recital  of  this  life  of  toil  and  self-denial,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  own  selfish  and  idle  career,  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  mortifying  to  Paul;  but  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  say  something. 

“When  one  has  talents  like  yours,”  said  he,  “suc¬ 
cess  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  affected  to  examine  the 
sketches  on  the  walls,  though  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  covered  picture  on  the  easel.  He  remembered 
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what  the  garrulous  old  portress  had  said  about  the 
veiled  lady  who  sometimes  visited  the  painter,  and  that 
there  had  been  some  delay  in  admitting  him  when  he 
first  knocked.  Then  he  considered,  for  whom  had  the 
painter  dressed  himself  with  such  care?  and  why  had 
he  requested  him  not  to  smoke?  From  all  these  facts 
Paul  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Andre  was  expecting 
the  lady's  visit,  and  that  the  veiled  picture  was  her  por¬ 
trait.  He  therefore  determined  to  see  it;  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  he  walked  round  the  studio,  admiring 
all  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  manoeuvring  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  imperceptibly  draw  nearer  to  the 
easel. 

“  And  this,”  said  he,  suddenly  extending  his  hand 
toward  the  cover,  “is,  I  presume,  the  gem  of  your 
studio  ?  ” 

But  Andre  was  by  no  means  dull,  and  had  divined 
Paul's  intention,  and  grasped  the  young  man's  out¬ 
stretched  hand  just  as  it  touched  the  curtain. 

“  If  I  veil  this  picture,”  said  he,  “  it  is  because  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  seen.” 

“Excuse  me,”  answered  Paul,  trying  to  pass  over 
the  matter  as  a  jest,  though  in  reality  he  was  boiling 
over  with  rage  at  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  painter, 
and  considered  his  caution  utterly  ridiculous. 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  I  will  lengthen 
out  my  visit,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  the  original  instead 
of  her  picture;”  and,  with  this  amiable  resolution,  he 
sat  down  by  the  artist's  table,  and  commenced  an  ap¬ 
parently  interminable  story,  resolved  not  to  attend  to 
any  hints  his  friend  might  throw  out,  who  was  glancing 
at  the  clock  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  comparing  it  every 
now  and  then  with  his  watch. 

As  Paul  talked  on,  he  saw  close  to  him  on  the  table 
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the  photograph  of  a  young  lady,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  artist's  preoccupation,  looked  at  it. 

“  Pretty,  very  pretty !  ”  remarked  he. 

At  these  words  the  painter  flushed  crimson,  and 
snatching  away  the  photograph  with  some  little  de¬ 
gree  of  violence,  thrust  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Andre  was  so  evidently  in  a  passion,  that  Paul  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  for  a  second  or  two  the  men  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  as  two  adversaries  do  when 
about  to  engage  in  a  mortal  duel.  They  knew  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  each  other,  and  the  same  chance  which  had 
brought  them  together  might  separate  them  again  at 
any  moment,  but  each  felt  that  the  other  exercised  some 
influence  over  his  life. 

Andre  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  You  must  excuse  me ;  but  I  was  wrong  to  leave  so 
precious  an  article  about.” 

Paul  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  accepts  an 
apology  which  he  considers  his  due;  and  Andre  went 
on, — 

"I  very  rarely  receive  any  one  except  my  friends; 
but  to-day  I  have  broken  through  my  rule.” 

Paul  interrupted  him  with  a  magniloquent  wave  of 
the  hand. 

“  Believe  me,  sir,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  render  cutting  and  sarcastic,  “had  it  not 
been  for  the  imperative  duty  I  before  alluded  to,  I 
should  not  have  intruded.” 

And  with  these  words  he  left  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

“  The  deuce  take  the  impudent  fool !  ”  muttered 
Andre.  “I  was  strongly  tempted  to  pitch  him  out  of 
the  window.” 

Paul  was  in  a  furious  rage  for  having  visited  the 
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studio  with  the  kindly  desire  of  humiliating  the  painter. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  the  tables  had  been  turned 
upon  himself. 

“  He  shall  not  have  it  all  his  own  way,”  muttered  he ; 
“for  I  will  see  the  lady,”  and  not  reflecting  on  the 
meanness  of  his  conduct,  he  crossed  the  street,  and  took 
up  a  position  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  house  where  Andre  resided.  It  was  snowing; 
but  Paul  disregarded  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
his  eagerness  to  act  the  spy. 

He  had  waited  for  fully  half  an  hour,  when  a  cab 
drove  up.  Two  women  alighted  from  it.  The  one  was 
eminently  aristocratic  in  appearance,  while  the  other 
looked  like  a  respectable  servant.  Paul  drew  closer; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  thick  veil,  recognized  the  features  he 
had  seen  in  the  photograph. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  after  all.  Rose  is  more  to  my  taste, 
and  I  will  get  back  to  her.  We  will  pay  up  Loupins, 
and  get  out  of  his  horrible  den.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MUSSIDAN. 

Paul  had  not  been  the  only  watcher ;  for  at  the  sound 
of  the  carriage  wheels  the  ancient  portress  took  up  her 
position  in  the  doorway,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  face 
of  the  young  lady.  When  the  two  women  had  ascended 
the  stairs,  a  sudden  inspiration  seized  her,  and  she  went 
out  and  spoke  to  the  cabman. 

“Nasty  night,”  remarked  she;  “I  don’t  envy  you  in 
such  weather  as  this.” 
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“  You  may  well  say  that/’  replied  the  driver ;  “  my 
feet  are  like  lumps  of  ice” 

“  Have  you  come  far  ?  ” 

“ Rather;  I  picked  them  up  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
near  the  Avenue  de  Matignon.” 

“  That  is  a  distance.” 

“  Yes ;  and  only  five  sous  for  drink  money.  Hang 
your  respectable  women !  ” 

“  Oh  !  they  are  respectable,  are  they  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  answer  for  that.  The  other  lot  are  far  more 
open-handed.  I  know  both  of  them.” 

And  with  these  words  and  a  knowing  wink,  he 
touched  up  his  horse  and  drove  away ;  and  the  portress, 
only  half  satisfied,  went  back  to  her  lodge. 

“  Why  that  is  the  quarter  where  all  the  swells  live,” 
murmured  she.  “  Til  tip  the  maid  next  time,  and  she’ll 
let  out  everything.” 

After  Paul’s  departure,  Andre  could  not  remain 
quiet;  for  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  each  second  was  a 
century.  He  had  thrown  open  the  door  of  his  studio, 
and  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  at  every  sound. 

At  last  their  footsteps  really  sounded  on  the  steps. 
The  sweetest  music  in  the  world  is  the  rustle  of  the 
beloved  one’s  dress.  Leaning  over  the  banisters,  he 
gazed  fondly  down.  Soon  she  appeared,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  gained  the  open  door  of  the  studio. 

“You  see,  Andre,”  said  she,  extending  her  hand, 
“you  see  that  I  am  true  to  my  time.” 

Pale,  and  trembling  with  emotion,  Andre  pressed  the 
little  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Ah!  Mademoiselle  Sabine,  how  kind  you  are! 
Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks.” 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Sabine,  the  scion  of  the,  lordly 
house  of  Mussidan,  who  had  come  to  visit  the  poor 
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foundling  of  the  Hotel  de  Vendome  in  his  studio,  and 
who  thus  risked  all  that  was  most  precious  to  her  in 
the  world,  her  honor  and  her  reputation.  Yes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  conventionalities  among  which  she  had 
been  reared,  dared  to  cross  that  social  abyss  which 
separates  the  Avenue  de  Matignon  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Tour  d7 Auvergne.  Cold  reason  finds  no  excuse  for 
such  a  step,  but  the  heart  can  easily  solve  this  seeming 
riddle.  Sabine  and  Andre  had  been  lovers  for  more 
than  two  years.  Their  first  acquaintance  had  com¬ 
menced  at  the  Chateau  de  Mussidan.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1865,  Andre,  whose  constant  applica¬ 
tion  to  work  had  told  upon  his  health,  determined  to 
take  a  change,  when  his  master,  Jean  Lanier,  called 
him,  and  said, — 

“If  you  wish  for  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  earn  three  or  four  hundred  francs,  now  is  your  time. 
An  architect  has  written  to  me,  asking  me  for  a  skilled 
stone  carver,  to  do  some  work  in  the  country  at  a  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion  in  the  midst  of  the  most  superb 
scenery.  Would  you  care  about  undertaking  this  ?  ” 

The  proposal  was  a  most  acceptable  one  to  Andre, 
and  in  a  week's  time  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  work 
with  a  prospect  of  living  for  a  month  in  pure  country 
air.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Chateau,  he  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  work  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted.  He  saw  that  he  could  finish  it  with  perfect 
ease,  for  it  was  only  to  restore  the  carved  work  on  a 
balcony,  which  would  not  take  more  than  a  fortnight. 
He  did  not,  however,  press  on  the  work,  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  enchanted  him. 

He  made  many  exquisite  sketches,  and  his  health  be¬ 
gan  to  return  to  him.  But  there  was  another  reason 
why  he  was  in  no  haste  to  complete  his  task,  one  which 
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he  hardly  ventured  even  to  confess  to  himself:  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young  girl  in  the  park  of  the 
Chateau  who  had  caused  a  new  feeling  to  spring  up  in 
his  heart.  It  was  Sabine  de  Mussidan.  The  Count, 
as  the  season  came  on,  had  gone  to  Germany,  the 
Countess  had  flitted  away  to  Luzon,  and  the  daughter 
was  sent  to  the  dull  old  country  mansion  in  charge  of 
her  old  aunt.  It  was  the  old,  old  story;  two  young 
hearts  loving  with  all  the  truth  and  energy  of  their 
natures.  They  had  exchanged  a  few  words  on  their 
first  meeting,  and  on  the  next  Sabine  went  on  to  the 
balcony  and  watched  the  rapid  play  of  Andre’s  chisel 
with  childish  delight.  For  a  long  time  they  conversed, 
and  Sabine  was  surprised  at  the  education  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  young  workman.  Utterly  fresh,  and  with¬ 
out  experience,  Sabine  could  not  understand  her  new 
sensations.  Andre  held,  one  night,  a  long  converse 
with  himself,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  loved  her  fondly.  He  ran  the  extent  of  his  folly 
and  madness,  and  recognized  the  barrier  of  birth  and 
wealth  that  stood  between  them,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  consternation. 

The  Chateau  de  Mussidan  stands  in  a  very  lonely 
spot,  and  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  it  passes  through 
a  dense  forest,  and  therefore  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Andre  was  to  take  his  meals  in  the  house.  After  a 
time  Sabine  began  to  feel  that  this  isolation  was  a  need¬ 
less  humiliation. 

“Why  can’t  M.  Andre  take  his  meals  with  us?” 
asked  she  of  her  aunt.  “  He  is  certainly  more  gentle¬ 
manlike  than  many  of  those  who  visit  us,  and  I  think 
that  his  conversation  would  entertain  you.” 

The  old  lady  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  though  at  first  it  seemed  an  odd  kind  of 
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thing  to  admit  a  mere  working  man  to  her  table ;  but 
she  was  so  bored  with  the  loneliness  of  the  place  that 
she  hailed  with  delight  anything  that  would  break  its 
monotony.  Andre  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
the  old  lady  would  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when  her 
guest  entered  the  room  with  the  dress  and  manners  of 
a  highbred  gentleman.  “  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,” 
said  she,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  “that  a 
mere  carver  of  stone  should  be  so  like  a  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  distinctions  of  social  rank  have 
vanished.  It  is  time  for  me  to  die,  or  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  state  of  anarchy.” 

In  spite  of  her  prejudices,  however,  Andre  contrived 
to  win  the  old  lady’s  heart,  and  won  a  complete  victory 
by  painting  her  portrait  in  full  gala  costume.  From 
that  moment  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and, 
having  no  fear  of  a  rebuff,  was  witty  and  sprightly  in 
his  manner.  Once  he  told  the  old  lady  the  true  story 
of  his  life.  Sabine  was  deeply  interested,  and  marvelled 
at  his  energy  and  endurance,  which  had  won  for  him 
a  place  on  the  ladder  that  leads  to  future  eminence.  She 
saw  in  him  the  realization  of  all  her  girlish  dreams,  and 
finally  confessed  to  herself  that  she  loved  him.  Both 
her  father  and  mother  had  their  own  pleasures  and  pur¬ 
suits,  and  Sabine  was  as  much  alone  in  the  world  as 
Andre. 

The  days  now  fled  rapidly  by.  Buried  in  this  se¬ 
cluded  country  house,  they  were  as  free  as  the  breeze 
that  played  through  the  trees  of  the  forest,  for  the  old 
lady  rarely  disturbed  them.  After  the  morning  meal, 
she  would  beg  Andre  to  read  the  newspaper  to  her, 
and  fell  into  a  doze  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  at 
the  task.  Then  the  young  people  would  slip  quietly 
away,  as  merry  as  truants  from  school.  They  wandered 
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beneath  the  shade  of  the  giant  oaks,  or  climbed  the 
rocks  that  stood  by  the  river  bank.  Sometimes,  seated 
in  a  dilapidated  boat,  they  would  drift  down  the  stream 
with  its  flower-bedecked  banks.  The  water  was  often 
almost  covered  with  rushes  and  water  lilies.  Two 
months  of  enchantment  thus  fled  past,  two  months  of 
the  intoxications  of  love,  though  the  mention  of  the 
tender  passion  never  rose  to  their  lips  from  their  hearts, 
where  it  was  deeply  imbedded.  Andre  had  cast  all 
reflections  regarding  the  perils  of  the  future  to  the 
winds,  and  only  thanked  heaven  for  the  happiness  that 
he  was  experiencing. 

“  Am  I  not  too  happy ?”  he  would  say  to  himself. 
“  I  fear  this  cannot  last.”  And  he  was  right.  Anxious 
to  justify  his  remaining  at  Mussidan  after  his  task  was 
completed,  Andre  determined  to  add  to  what  he  had 
already  done  a  masterpiece  of  modern  art,  by  carving 
a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers  over  the  old  balcony,  and 
every  morning  he  rose  with  the  sun  to  proceed  with 
his  task. 

One  morning  the  valet  came  to  him,  saying  that  the 
old  lady  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  begged  him 
to  lose  no  time,  as  the  business  was  urgent.  A  presenti¬ 
ment  of  evil  came  like  a  chilly  blast  upon  the  young 
man’s  heart.  He  felt  that  his  brief  dream  of  happiness 
was  at  an  end,  and  he  followed  the  valet  as  a  criminal 
follows  his  executioner  to  the  scaffold. 

As  he  opened  the  door  in  which  Sabine’s  aunt  was 
awaiting  him,  the  old  man  whispered, — 

“  Have  a  care,  sir,  have  a  care.  Madame  is  in  a 
terrible  state;  I  have  not  seen  her  like  this  since  her 
husband  died.” 

The  old  lady  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement, 
and  in  spite  of  rheumatic  pains  was  walking  up  and 
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down  the  room,  gesticulating  wildly,  and  striking  her 
crutch-handled  stick  on  the  floor. 

“  And  so,”  cried  she  in  that  haughty  tone  adopted  by 
women  of  aristocratic  lineage  when  addressing  a  sup¬ 
posed  inferior,  “you  have,  I  hear,  had  the  impudence 
to  make  love  to  my  niece  ?  ” 

Andre’s  pale  face  grew  crimson  as  he  stammered 
out, — 

“  Madame - •” 

“  Gracious  powers,  fellow !  ”  cried  the  angry  woman, 
“  do  you  dare  to  deny  this  when  your  very  face  betrays 
you?  Do  you  know  that  you  are  an  insolent  rogue 
even  to  venture  to  look  on  Sabine  de  Mussidan  ?  How 
dare  you!  Perhaps  you  thought  that  if  you  compro¬ 
mised  her,  we  should  be  forced  to  submit  to  this  ignoble 
alliance.” 

“On  my  honor,  madame,  I  assure  you - ■” 

“On  your  honor!  To  hear  you  speak,  one  would 
suppose  that  you  were  a  gentleman.  If  my  poor  hus¬ 
band  were  alive,  he  would  break  every  bone  in  your 
body;  but  I  am  satisfied  with  ordering  you  out  of  the 
house.  Pack  up  your  tools,  and  be  off  at  once  ” 

Andre  stood  as  though  petrified  into  stone.  He  took 
no  notice  of  her  imperious  manner,  but  only  realized 
the  fact  that  he  should  never  see  Sabine  again,  and, 
turning  deadly  pale,  staggered  to  a  chair.  The  old  lady 
was  so  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  Andre  received 
her  communication,  that  for  a  time  she  too  was  be¬ 
wildered,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

“  I  am  unfortunately  of  a  violent  temper,”  said  she, 
speaking  in  more  gentle  accents,  “  and  perhaps  I  have 
spoken  too  severely,  for  I  am  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter,  as  the  priest  of  Berron  said  when  he  came  to 
inform  me  of  what  was  going  on.  I  am  so  old  that 
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I  forgot  what  happens  when  young  people  are  thrown 
together,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  when  you  were  affording  subject 
of  gossip  for  the  whole  countryside;  my  niece - ” 

But  here  Andre  started  to  his  feet  with  a  threatening 
look  upon  his  face. 

“  I  could  strangle  them  all,”  cried  he. 

“That  is  right,”  returned  the  old  lady,  secretly 
pleased  at  his  vigor  and  energy,  “  but  you  cannot  silence 
every  idle  tongue.  Fortunately,  matters  have  not  gone 
too  far.  Go  away,  and  forget  my  niece.” 

She  might  as  well  have  told  the  young  man  to  go 
away  and  die. 

“  Madame !  ”  cried  he  in  accents  of  despair,  “  pray 
listen  to  me.  I  am  young,  and  full  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age.” 

The  old  lady  was  so  touched  by  his  evident  sorrow, 
that  the  tears  rolled  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

“What  is  the  good  of  saying  this  to  me?”  asked 
she.  “  Sabine  is  not  my  daughter.  All  that  I  can  do 
is  never  to  say  a  word  to  her  father  and  mother.  Great 
heavens,  if  Mussidan  should  ever  learn  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  !  There,  do  go  away.  You  have  upset  me  so 
that  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  eat  a  mouthful  for  the 
next  two  days.” 

Andre  staggered  out  of  the  room.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  flooring  heaved  and  rolled  beneath  his  feet. 
He  could  see  nothing,  but  he  felt  some  one  take  him 
by  the  hzvnd.  It  was  Sabine,  pallid  and  cold  as  a 
marble  statue. 

“  I  have  heard  everything,  Andre,”  murmured  she. 

“Yes,”  stammered  he.  “All  is  over,  and  I  am 
dismissed.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to?” 
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“  Heaven  only  knows,  and  when  once  I  leave  this 
place  I  care  not.” 

“Do  not  be  desperate,”  urged  Sabine,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

His  fixed  glance  terrified  her  as  he  muttered, — 

“  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am  driven  to  despair.” 

Never  had  Sabine  appeared  so  lovely;  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  some  generous  impulse,  and  her  face 
glowed. 

“  Suppose,”  said  she,  “  I  could  give  you  a  ray  of 
future  hope,  what  would  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  What  would  I  not  do  then  ?  All  that  a  man  could. 
I  would  fight  my  way  through  all  opposition.  Give 
me  the  hardest  task,  and  I  will  fulfil  it.  If  money  is 
wanted,  I  will  gain  it ;  if  a  name,  I  will  win  it.” 

“  There  is  one  thing  that  you  have  forgotten,  and 
that  is  patience.” 

“And  that,  Mademoiselle,  I  possess  also.  Do  you 
not  understand  that  with  one  word  of  hope  from  you 
I  can  live  on  ?  ” 

Sabine  raised  her  head  heavenwards.  “  Work  l  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “Work  and  hope,  for  I  swear  that  I  will 
never  wed  other  than  you.” 

Here  the  voice  of  the  old  lady  interrupted  the  lovers. 

“  Still  lingering  here !  ”  she  cried,  in  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet  call.  Andre  fled  away  with  hope  in  his  heart, 
and  felt  that  he  had  now  something  to  live  for.  No 
one  knew  exactly  what  happened  after  his  departure. 
No  doubt  Sabine  brought  round  her  aunt  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  for  at  her  death,  which  happened  two 
months  afterward,  she  left  the  whole  of  her  immense 
fortune  directly  to  her  niece,  giving  her  the  income 
while  she  remained  single,  and  the  capital  on  her  mar¬ 
riage,  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  her  par- 
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ents.  Madame  de  Mussidan  declared  that  the  old  lady 
had  gone  crazy,  but  both  Andre  and  Sabine  knew  what 
she  had  intended,  and  sincerely  mourned  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  whose  last  act  had  been  to  smooth  away 
the  difficulties  from  their  path.  Andre  worked  harder 
than  ever,  and  Sabine  encouraged  him  by  fresh  prom¬ 
ises.  Sabine  was  even  more  free  in  Paris  than  at 
Mussidan,  and  her  attached  maid,  Modeste,  would  have 
committed  almost  any  crime  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  her  beloved  mistress.  The  lovers  now  corresponded 
regularly,  and  Sabine,  accompanied  by  Modeste,  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  artist’s  studio,  and  never  was  a  saint 
treated  with  greater  respect  and  adoration  than  was 
Sabine  by  Andre. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
rose’s  promotion. 

As  soon  as  Andre  had  released  her  hand,  Sabine  took 
off  her  hat,  and,  handing  it  to  Modeste,  remarked, — 

“  How  am  I  looking  to-day,  Andre  ?  ” 

The  ypung  painter  hastened  to  reassure  her  on  this 
point,  and  she  continued  in  joyous  tones, — 

“  No,  I  do  not  want  compliments ;  I  want  to  know 
if  I  look  the  right  thing  for  sitting  for  my  portrait.” 

Sabine  was  very  beautiful,  but  hers  was  a  different 
style  of  beauty  from  that  of  Rose,  whose  ripe,  sensu¬ 
ous  charms  were  fitted  to  captivate  the  admiration  of 
the  voluptuary,  while  Sabine  was  of  the  most  refined 
and  ethereal  character.  Rose  fettered  the  body  with 
earthly  trammels,  while  Sabine  drew  the  soul  heaven- 
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ward.  Her  beauty  was  not  of  the  kind  that  dazzles,  for 
the  air  of  proud  reserve  which  she  threw  over  it,  in 
some  slight  measure  obscured  its  brilliancy. 

She  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  like  the  work  of 
a  great  master’s  brush  hanging  neglected  over  the  altar 
of  a  village  church;  but  when  the  eye  had  once  fath¬ 
omed  that  hidden  beauty,  it  never  ceased  to  gaze  on  it 
with  admiration.  She  had  a  broad  forehead,  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  chestnut  hair,  soft,  lustrous  eyes,  and 
an  exquisitely  chiselled  mouth. 

“  Alas !  ”  said  Andre,  “  when  I  gaze  upon  you,  I 
have  to  confess  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  you  justice. 
Before  you  came  I  had  fancied  that  the  portrait  was 
completed,  but  now  I  see  that  I  have  only  made  a 
failure.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  the  young 
girl’s  portrait  was  revealed.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit.  The  artist  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
interrupt  his  studies  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread,  but  it 
was  full  of  originality  and  genius.  Sabine  gazed  at 
it  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  murmured  the 
words, — 

“It  is  lovely!” 

But  Andre  was  too  discouraged  to  notice  her  praise. 

“It  is  like,”  remarked  he,  “but  a  photograph  also 
has  that  merit.  I  have  only  got  your  features,  but  not 
your  expression;  it  is  an  utter  failure.  Shall  I  try 
again  ?  ” 

Sabine  stopped  him  with  a  gesture  of  denial. 

“You  shall  not  try  again,”  said  she  decidedly. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  asked  he  in  astonishment. 

“Because  this  visit  will  be  my  last,  Andre” 

“ The  last?  ”  stammered  the  painter.  “  In  what  way 
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have  I  so  offended  you,  that  you  should  inflict  so  terri¬ 
ble  a  punishment  on  me?” 

"I  do  not  wish  to  punish  you.  You  asked  for  my 
portrait,  and  I  yielded  to  your  request;  but  let  us  talk 
reasonably.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  risking  my 
reputation  by  coming  here  day  after  day?” 

Andre  made  no  reply,  for  this  unexpected  blow  had 
almost  stunned  him. 

“  Besides,”  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan, 
“what  is  to  be  done  with  the  portrait?  It  must  be  hid¬ 
den  away,  as  if  it  were  something  we  were  ashamed  of. 
‘Remember,  on  your  success  hangs  our  marriage.” 

“  I  do  not  forget  that.” 

“  Hasten  then  to  gain  all  honor  and  distinction,  for 
the  world  must  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  my  choice 
has  been  a  wise  one.” 

“  I  will  do  so.” 

“  I  fully  believe  you,  dear  Andre,  and  remember  what 
I  said  to  you  a  year  ago.  Achieve  a  name,  then  go  to 
my  father  and  ask  for  my  hand.  If  he  refuses,  if  my 
supplications  do  not  move  him,  I  will  quit  his  roof 
forever.” 

“You  are  right,”  answered  Andre.  “I  should  in¬ 
deed  be  a  fool  if  I  sacrificed  a  future  happy  life  for  a 
few  hours  of  present  enjoyment,  and  I  will  implic¬ 
itly - ■” 

“And  now,”  said  Sabine,  “that  we  have  agreed  on 
this  point,  let  us  discuss  our  mutual  interests,  of  which 
it  seems  that  we  have  been  a  little  negligent  up  till 
now  ” 

Andre  at  once  began  to  tell  her  of  all  that  had  befallen 
him  since  they  had  laSt  met,  his  defeats  and  successes. 

“  I  am  in  an  awkward  plight,”  said  he.  “  Yesterday, 
that  well  known  collector.  Prince  Crescenzi,  came  to 
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my  studio.  One  of  my  pictures  took  his  fancy,  and  he 
ordered  another  from  me,  for  which  he  would  pay  six 
thousand  francs." 

“  That  was  quite  a  stroke  of  luck." 

“  Just  so,  but  unfortunately  he  wants  it  directly. 
Then  Jean  Lamou,  who  has  more  in  his  hand  than  he 
can  manage,  has  offered  me  the  decoration  of  a  palatial 
edifice  that  he  is  building  for  a  great  speculator,  M. 
Gandelu.  I  am  to  engage  all  the  workmen,  and  shall 
receive  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  francs  a  month." 

“  But  how  does  this  trouble  you  ?  " 

“  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  twice  seen  M.  Gandelu,  and 
he  wants  me  to  begin  work  at  once ;  but  I  cannot  accept 
both,  and  must  choose  between  them." 

Sabine  reflected. 

“  I  should  execute  the  Prince's  commission,"  said  she. 

“  So  should  I,  only - •" 

The  girl  easily  found  the  cause  of  his  hesitation. 

“  Will  you  never  forget  that  I  am  wealthy?"  replied 
she. 

“The  one  would  bring  in  the  most  money,"  he  re¬ 
turned,  “  and  the  other  most  credit." 

“  Then  accept  the  offer  of  M.  Gandelu." 

The  old  cuckoo-clock  in  the  corner  struck  five. 

“  Before  we  part,  dear  Andre,"  resumed  she,  “  I 
must  tell  you  of  a  fresh  trouble  which  threatens  us; 
there  is  a  project  for  marrying  me  to  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay." 

“  What,  that  very  wealthy  gentleman  ?  " 

“  Just  so." 

“Well,  if  I  oppose  my  father’s  wishes,  an  explana¬ 
tion  must  ensue,  and  this  just  now  I  do  not  desire.  I 
therefore  intend  to  speak  openly  to  M.  de  Breulh-Fav- 
erlay,  who  is  an  honorable,  straightforward  man;  air* 
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when  I  tell  him  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  will  with¬ 
draw  his  pretensions.” 

“  But,”  replied  Andre,  “  should  he  do  so,  another  will 
come  forward.” 

“  That  is  very  possible,  and  in  his  turn  the  successor 
will  be  dismissed.” 

“  Ah !  ”  murmured  the  unhappy  man,  “  how  terrible 
will  be  your  life, — a  scene  of  daily  strife  with  your 
father  and  mother.” 

After  a  tender  farewell,  Sabine  and  Modeste  left. 
Andre  had  wished  to  be  permitted  to  go  out  and  pro¬ 
cure  a  vehicle,  but  this  the  young  girl  negatived,  and 
took  her  leave,  saying, — 

“1  shall  see  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  to-morrow.” 

For  a  moment  after  he  was  left  alone  Andre  felt 
very  sad,  but  a  happy  thought  flashed  across  his  brain. 

“  Sabine,”  said  he,  “  went  away  on  foot,  and  I  may 
follow  her  without  injury  to  her  reputation.” 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  street,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Sabine  and  her  maid  under  a  lamp  at  the 
next  corner.  He  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  way 
and  followed  them  cautiously. 

“  Perhaps,”  murmured  he,  “  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  I  shall  have  the  right  to  be  with  her  in  her 
walks,  and  feel  her  arm  pressed  against  mine.” 

By  this  time  Sabine  and  her  companion  had  reached 
the  Rue  Blanche,  and  hailing  a  cab,  were  rapidly  driven 
away.  Andre  gazed  after  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
out  of  sight,  decided  to  return  to  his  work.  As  he 
passed  a  brilliantly  lighted  shop,  a  fresh  young  voice 
saluted  him. 

“M.  Andre,  M.  Andre.” 

He  looked  up  in  extreme  surprise,  and  saw  a  young 
woman,  dressed  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  standing 
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by  the  door  of  a  brougham,  which  glittered  with  fresh 
paint  and  varnish.  In  vain  he  tried  to  think  who  she 
could  be,  but  at  length  his  memory  served  him. 

“  Mademoiselle  Rose/’  said  he,  “  or  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken.” 

A  shrill,  squeaky  voice  replied,  “  Madame  Zora 
Chantemille,  if  you  please.” 

Andre  turned  sharply  round  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  young  man  who  had  completed  an  order 
he  was  giving  to  the  coachman. 

“  Ah,  is  that  you  ?  ”  said  he. 

“Yes,  Chantemille  is  the  name  of  the  estate  that  I 
intend  to  settle  on  madame.” 

The  painter  examined  the  personage  who  had  just 
addressed  him  with  much  curiosity.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  height  or  rather  the  burlesque  of  fashion,  wore  an 
eyeglass,  and  an  enormous  locket  on  his  chain.  The 
face  which  surmounted  all  this  grandeur  wa«  almost 
that  of  a  monkey,  and  Toto  Chupin  had  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  its  ugliness  when  he  likened  it  to  that 
animal. 

“  Pooh,”  cried  Rose,  “  what  matters  a  name  ?  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  this  gentleman,  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  to  dinner.”  And  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  she  took  Andre  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  a 
brilliantly  lighted  hall.  “You  must  dine  with  us,”  she 
exclaimed ;  “  I  will  take  no  denial.  Come,  let  me  intro¬ 
duce  you,  M.  Andre,  M.  Gaston  de  Gandelu.  There, 
that  is  all  settled.” 

The  man  bowed. 

“  Andre,  Andre,”  repeated  Gandelu ;  “  why,  the  name 
is  familiar  to  me, — and  so  is  the  face.  Have  I  not  met 
you  at  my  father’s  house  ?  Come  in ;  we  intend  to  have 
a  jovial  evening.” 
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“I  really  cannot,”  pleaded  Andre.  “I  have  an  en¬ 
gagement.” 

“Throw  it  over  then;  we  intend  to  keep  you,  now 
that  we  have  got  you.” 

Andre  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  he  felt  dispirited, 
and  that  he  required  rousing.  “  After  all,”  thought  he, 
“  why  should  I  refuse?  If  this  young  man’s  friends  are 
like  himself,  the  evening  will  be  an  amusing  one.” 

“  Come  up,”  cried  Rose,  placing  her  foot  upon  .the 
stairs.  Andre  was  about  to  follow  her,  but  was  held 
back  by  Gandelu,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  delight. 

“Was  there  ever  such  a  girl?”  whispered  he;  “but 
there,  don’t  jump  at  conclusions.  I  have  only  had  her 
in  hand  for  a  short  time,  but  I  am  a  real  dab  at  start¬ 
ing  a  woman  grandly,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  my 
equal  in  Paris,  you  may  bet.” 

“That  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,”  answered  Andre, 
concealing  a  smile. 

“  Well,  look  here,  I  began  at  once.  Zora  is  a  quaint 
name,  is  it  not?  It  was  my  invention.  She  isn’t  a 
right  down  swell  to-day,  but  I  have  ordered  six  dresses 
for  her  from  Van  Klopen;  such  swell  gets  up!  You 
know  Van  Klopen,  don’t  you,  the  best  man-milliner  in 
Paris.  Such  taste !  such  ideas !  you  never  saw  the  like.” 

Rose  had  by  this  time  reached  her  drawing-room. 
“  Andre,”  said  she,  impatiently,  “  are  you  never  coming 
up?” 

“Quick,  quick,”  said  Gandelu,  “let  us  go  at  once; 
if  she  gets  into  a  temper  she  is  sure  to  have  a  nervous 
attack,  so  let  us  hurry  up.” 

Rose  did  all  she  could  to  dazzle  Andre,  and  as  a  com¬ 
mencement  exhibited  to  him  her  domestics,  a  cook  and 
a  maid;  then  he  was  shown  every  article  of  furniture, 
and  not  one  was  spared  him.  He  was  forced  to  admire 
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the  drawing-room  suite  covered  with  old  gold  silk, 
trimmed  with  blue,  and  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  cur¬ 
tains.  Bearing  aloft  a  large  candelabra,  and  covering 
himself  with  wax,  Gandelu  led  the  way,  telling  them 
the  price  of  everything  like  an  energetic  tradesman. 

“That  clock,"  said  he,  “cost  me  a  hundred  louis, 
and  dirt  cheap  at  the  price.  How  funny  that  you  should 
have  known  my  father!  Has  he  not  a  wonderful  in¬ 
tellect?  That  flower  stand  was  three  hundred  francs, 
absolutely  given  away.  Take  care  of  the  governor,  he 
is  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  He  wanted  me  to  have  a  pro¬ 
fession,  but  no,  tnank  you.  Yes,  that  occasional  table 
was  a  bargain  at  twenty  louis.  Six  months  ago  I 
thought  that  the  old  man  would  have  dropped  off,  but 

now  the  doctors  say - ■"  He  stopped  suddenly,  for  a 

loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  vestibule.  “  Here  come  the 
fellows  I  invited,"  cried  he,  and  placing  the  candelabra 
on  the  table,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

Andre  was  delighted  at  so  grand  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  genus  masher.  Rose  felt  flattered  by  the 
admiration  her  fine'  rooms  evidently  caused. 

“You  see,"  cried  she,  “I  have  left  Paul;  he  both¬ 
ered  me  awfully,  and  ended  by  half  starving  me." 

“  Why,  you  are  joking ;  he  came  here  to-day,  and  said 
he  was  earning  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year." 

“  Twelve  thousand  humbugs.  A  fellow  that  will  take 
five  hundred  francs  from  an  old  scarecrow  he  never 
met  before  is - " 

Rose  broke  off  abruptly*  for  at  that  moment  young 
Gandelu  brought  in  his  friends,  and  introduced  them; 
they  were  all  of  the  same  type  as  their  host,  and  Andre 
was  about  to  study  them  more  intently,  when  a  white- 
waistcoated  waiter  threw  open  the  door,  exclaiming 
pompously,  “  Madame,  the  dinner  is  on  the  table." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“you  are  a  thief/' 

When  Mascarin  was  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to 
achieve  certain  results,  his  invariable  reply  was,  “  Keep 
moving,  keep  moving/'  He  had  one  great  advantage 
over  other  men,  he  put  in  practice  the  doctrines  he 
preached,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  morning  after  his 
interview  with  the  Count  de  Mussidan  he  was  hard  at 
work  in  his  room.  A  thick  fog  hung  over  the  city,  even 
penetrating  into  the  office,  which  had  begun  to  fill  with 
clients.  This  crowd  had  but  little  interest  for  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  waiters 
frCm  small  eating  houses,  and  cooks  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  houses  where 
they  were  in  service.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  Mas¬ 
carin  handed  them  all  over  to  Beaumarchef,  and  only 
occasionally  nodded  to  the  serviteur  of  some  great  fam¬ 
ily,  who  chanced  to  stroll  in. 

He  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  those  pieces  of 
cardboard  which  had  so  puzzled  Paul  in  his  first  visit, 
and  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  task,  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  mutter  broken  exclamations :  “  What  a 
stupendous  undertaking!  but  I  have  to  work  single- 
handed,  and  hold  in  my  hands  all  these  threads,  which 
for  twenty  years,  with  the  patience  of  a  spider,  I  have 
been  weaving  into  a  web.  No  one,  seeing  me  here, 
would  believe  this.  People  who  pass  me  by  in  the 
street  say,  ‘That  is  Mascarin,  who  keeps  a  servants’ 
registry  office;'  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  look 
upon  me.  Let  them  laugh  if  they  like ;  they  little  know 
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the  mighty  power  I  wield  in  secret.  No  one  suspects 
me,  no,  not  one.  I  may  seem  too  sanguine,  it  is  true,” 
he  continued,  still  glancing  over  his  papers,  “  or  the  net 
may  break  and  some  of  the  fishes  slip  out.  That  idiot, 
Mussidan,  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Penal 
Code.  I  should  think  I  was,  for  no  one  has  studied 
them  more  deeply  than  I  have,  and  there  is  a  clause  in 
volume  3,  chapter  2,  which  is  always  before  me.  Penal 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years;  and  if  I  am  convicted 
under  Article  306,  then  it  means  a  life  sentence.”  He 
shuddered,  but  soon  a  smile  of  triumph  shone  over  his 
face  as  he  resumed,  “  Ah,  but  to  send  a  man  like  Mas- 
carin  for  change  of  air  to  Toulon,  he  must  be  caught, 
and  that  is  not  such  an  easy  task.  The  day  he  scents 
danger  he  disappears,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind  him. 
I  fear  that  I  cannot  look  for  too  much  from  my  com¬ 
panions,  Catenae  and  Hortebise;  I  have  up  to  now 
kept  them  back.  Croisenois  would  never  betray  me, 
and  as  for  Beaumarchef,  La  Candele,  Toto  Chupin,  and 
a  few  other  poor  devils,  they  would  be  a  fine  haul  for 
the  police.  They  couldn’t  split,  simply  because  they 
know  nothing.”  Mascarin  chuckled,  and  then  adjust¬ 
ing  his  spectacles  with  his  favorite  gesture,  said,  “I 
shall  go  on  in  the  course  I  have  commenced,  straight 
as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  I  ought  to  make  four  millions 
through  Croisenois.  Paul  shall  marry  Flavia,  that  is 
all  arranged,  and  Flavia  will  make  a  grand  duchess 
with  her  magnificent  income.” 

He  had  by  this  time  arranged  his  pasteboard  squares, 
then  he  took  a  small  notebook,  alphabetically  arranged, 
from  a  drawer,  wrote  a  name  or  two  in  it,  and  then 
closing  it  said  with  a  deadly  smile,  “  There,  my  friends, 
you  are  all  registered,  though  you  little  suspect  it. 
You  are  all  rich,  and  think  that  you  are  free,  but  you 
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are  wrong,  for  there  is  one  man  who  owns  you,  soul 
and  body,  and  that  man  is  Baptiste  Mascarin;  and  at 
his  bidding,  high  as  you  hold  your  heads  now,  you  will 
crawl  to  his  feet  in  humble  abasement.”  His  musings 
were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  struck 
the  bell  on  his  writing  table,  and  the  last  sound  of  it 
had  hardly  died  away,  when  Beaumarchef  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

“You  desired  me,  sir,”  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
deference,  “  to  complete  my  report  regarding  young  M. 
Gandelu,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  cook  whom  he  has 
taken  into  his  service  in  the  new  establishment  he  has 
started  is  on  our  list.  She  has  just  come  to  pay  us 
eleven  francs  that  she  owed  us,  and  is  waiting  outside. 
Is  not  this  lucky  ?  ” 

Mascarin  made  a  little  grimace.  “  You  are  an  idiot,. 
Beaumarchef,”  said  he,  “to  be  pleased  at  so  trivial  a 
matter.  I  have  often  told  you  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck  or  chance,  and  that  all  comes  to  those 
who  work  methodically.” 

Beaumarchef  listened  to  his  master's  wisdom  in 
silent  surprise. 

“  And  pray,  who  is  this  woman  ?  ”  asked  Mascarin. 

“  You  will  know  her  when  you  see  her,  sir.  She  is 
registered  under  class  D,  that  is,  for  employment  in 
rather  fast  establishments.” 

“  Go  and  fetch  her,”  observed  Mascarin,  and  as  the 
man  left  the  room,  he  muttered,  “Experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  madness  to  neglect  the  smallest  pre¬ 
caution.” 

In  another  moment  the  woman  appeared,  and  Mas¬ 
carin  at  once  addressed  her  with  that  air  of  friendly 
courtesy  which  made  him  so  popular  among  such 
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women.  “  Well,  my  good  girl,”  said  he,  “  and  so  you 
have  got  the  sort  of  place  you  wanted,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  sir,  but  you  see  I  have  only  been  with 
Madame  Zora  de  Chantemille  since  yesterday.” 

“Ah,  Zora  de  Chantemille,  that  is  a  fine  name,  in¬ 
deed.” 

“  It  is  only  a  fancy  name,  and  she  had  an  awful  row 
over  it  with  master.  She  wanted  to  be  called  Raphaela, 
but  he  stood  out  for  Zora.” 

“Zora  is  a  very  pretty  name,”  observed  Mascarin 
solemnly. 

“Yes,  sir,  just  what  the  maid  and  I  told  her.  She 
is  a  splendid  woman,  and  doesn't  she  just  squander  the 
shiners?  Thirty  thousand  francs  have  gone  since  yes¬ 
terday” 

“I  can  hardly  credit  it.” 

“  Not  cash,  you  understand,  but  tick.  M.  de  Gandelu 
has  not  a  sou  of  his  own  in  the  world,  so  a  waiter  at 
Potier's  told  me,  and  he  knew  what  was  what;  but  the 
governor  is  rolling  in  money.  Yesterday  they  had  a 
house-warming — the  dinner,  with  wine,  cost  over  a 
thousand  francs.” 

Not  seeing  how  to  utilize  any  of  this  gossip,  Mas¬ 
carin  made  a  gesture  of  dismissal,  when  the  woman 
exclaimed, — 

“  Stop,  sir,  I  have  something  to  tell  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Mascarin,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  air  of  affected  impatience,  “let  us 
have  it.” 

“  We  had  eight  gents  to  dinner,  all  howling  swells, 
but  my  master  was  the  biggest  masher  of  the  lot. 
Madame  was  the  only  woman  at  table.  Well,  by  ten 
o'clock,  they  had  all  had  their  whack  of  drink,  and 
then  they  told  the  porter  to  keep  the  courtyard  clear. 
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What  do  you  think  they  did  then?  Why,  they  threw 
plates,  glasses,  knives,  forks,  and  dishes  bang  out  of 
the  window.  That  is  a  regular  swell  fashion,  so  the 
waiter  at  PotiePs  told  me,  and  was  introduced  into 
Paris  by  a  Russian.” 

Mascarin  closed  his  eyes  and  answered  languidly, 
“  Go  on.” 

“  Well,  sir,  there  was  one  gent  who  was  a  blot  on 
the  whole  affair.  He  was  tall,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
with  no  manners  at  all.  He  seemed  all  the  time  to  be 
sneering  at  the  rest.  But  didn’t  Madame  make  up  to 
him  just.  She  kept  heaping  up  his  plate  and  filling 
his  glass.  When  the  others  got  to  cards,  he  sat  down 
by  my  mistress,  and  began  to  talk.” 

“ Could  you  hear  what  they  said?” 

“  I  should  think  so.  I  was  in  the  bedroom,  and  they 
were  near  the  door.” 

“Dear  me,”  remarked  Mascarin,  appearing  much 
shocked,  “surely  that  was  not  right?” 

“  I  don’t  care  a  rap  whether  it  was  right  or  not.  I 
like  to  hear  all  about  the  people  whom  I  engage  with. 
They  were  talking  about  a  M.  Paul,  who  had  been 
Madame’s  friend  before,  and  whom  the  gentleman  also 
knew.  Madame  said  that  this  Paul  was  no  great  shakes, 
and  that  he  had  stolen  twelve  thousand  francs.” 

Mascarin  pricked  up  his  ears,  feeling  that  his  patience 
was  about  to  meet  with  its  reward. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  gentleman’s  name,  to  whom 
Madame  said  all  this?”  asked  he. 

“  Not  I.  The  others  called  him  ‘  The  painter.’  ” 

This  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Mascarin. 

“  Look  here,  my  good  girl,”  said  he,  “  try  and  find 
out  the  fellow’s  name.  I  think  he  is  an  artist  who 
owes  me  money.” 
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"All  right!  Rely  on  me;  and  now  I  must  be  off, 
for  I  have  breakfast  to  get  ready,  but  I’ll  call  again 
to-morrow;”  and  with  a  curtsy  she  left  the  room. 

Mascarin  struck  his  hand  heavily  on  the  table. 

"Hortebise  has  a  wonderful  nose  for  sniffing  out 
danger,”  said  he.  "This  Rose  and  the  young  fool 
who  is  ruining  himself  for  her  must  both  be  sup¬ 
pressed.” 

Beaumarchef  again  made  a  motion  of  executing  a 
thrust  with  the  rapier. 

"Pooh,  pooh!”  answered  his  master;  "don't  be 
childish.  I  can  do  better  than  that.  Rose  calls  herself 
nineteen,  but  she  is  more,  she  is  of  age,  while  Gandelu 
is  still  a  minor.  If  old  Gandelu  had  any  pluck,  he 
would  put  Article  354  in  motion.” 

"  Eh,  sir  ?  ”  said  Beaumarchef,  much  mystified. 

"  Look  here.  Before  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed 
I  must  know  everything  as  to  the  habits  and  disposition 
of  Gandelu  senior.  I  want  to  know  on  what  terms  he 
is  with  his  son.” 

"  Good.  I  will  set  La  Candele  to  work.” 

"  And  as  the  young  fellow  will  doubtless  need  money, 
contrive  to  let  him  know  of  our  friend  Verminet,  the 
chairman  of  the  Mutual  Loan  Society.” 

"  But  that  is  M.  Tantaine's  business.” 

Mascarin  paid  no  heed  to  this,  so  occupied  was  he  by 
his  own  thoughts. 

"  This  young  artist  seems  to  have  mere  brains  than 
the  rest  of  the  set,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  crosses  my 
path.  Go  back  to  the  outer  office,  Beaumarchef,  I  hear 
some  clients  coming  in.” 

The  man,  however,  did  not  obey. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  he,  "  but  La  Candele,  who  is 
outside,  will  see  to  them.  I  have  my  report  to  make.” 
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“  Very  good.  Sit  down  and  go  on  ” 

Enchanted  at  this  mark  of  condescension,  Beaumar* 
chef  went  on.  “Yesterday  there  was  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  this  morning  Toto  Chupin  came.” 

“He  had  not  lost  Caroline  Schimmel,  I  trust?” 

“No,  sir;  he  had  even  got  into  conversation  with 
her.” 

“That  is  good.  He  is  a  cunning  little  devil;  a  pity 
that  he  is  not  a  trifle  more  honest.” 

“He  is  sure,”  continued  Beaumarchef,  “that  the 
woman  drinks,  for  she  is  always  talking  of  persons 
following  her  about  who  menace  her,  and  she  is  so 
afraid  of  being  murdered  that  she  never  ventures  out 
alone  She  lives  with  a  respectable  workingman  and 
his  wife,  and  pays  well  for  her  board,  for  she  seems 
to  have  plenty  of  money.” 

“  That  is  a  nuisance,”  remarked  Mascarin,  evidently 
much  annoyed.  “Where  does  she  live?” 

“At  Montmartre,  beyond  the  Chateau  Rouge.” 

“Good.  Tantaine  will  inquire  and  see  if  Toto  has 
made  no  mistake,  and  does  not  let  the  woman  slip 
through  his  fingers.” 

“  He  won’t  do  that,  for  he  told  me  that  he  was  on 
the  right  road  to  find  out  who  she  was,  and  where  she 
got  her  money  from.  But  I  ought  to  warn  you  against 
the  young  scamp,  for  I  have  found  out  that  he  robs  us 
and  sells  our  goods  far  below  their  value.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  have  long  had  my  suspicions,  and  yesterday  I 
wormed  it  all  out  from  a  disreputable  looking  fellow, 
who  came  here  to  ask  for  his  friend  Chupin.” 

Men  accustomed  to  danger  are  ever  prompt  in  their 
decisions.  “Very  well,”  returned  Mascarin,  “if  this 
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is  the  case,  Master  Chupin  shall  have  a  taste  of  prison 
fare.” 

Beaumarchef  withdrew,  but  almost  immediately  re¬ 
appeared. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  a  servant  from  M.  de  Croisenois  is 
here  with  a  note.” 

“  Send  the  man  in,”  said  Mascarin. 

The  domestic  was  irreproachably  dressed,  and  looked 
what  he  was,  the  servant  of  a  nobleman. 

He  had  something  the  appearance  of  an  Englishman, 
with  a  high  collar,  reaching  almost  to  his  ears.  His 
face  was  clean  shaved,  and  of  a  ruddy  hue.  His  coat 
was  evidently  the  work  of  a  London  tailor,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  as  stiff  as  though  carved  out  of  wood. 
Indeed,  he  looked  like  a  very  perfect  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism. 

“  My  master,”  said  he,  “  desired  me  to  give  this  note 
into  your  own  hands.” 

Under  cover  of  breaking  the  seal,  Mascarin  viewed 
this  model  servant  attentively.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  for  he  had  never  supplied  Croisenois  with  a  do¬ 
mestic. 

“  It  seems,  my  good  fellow,”  said  he,  “  that  your 
master  was  up  earlier  than  usual  this  morning?” 

The  man  frowned  a  little  at  this  familiar  address, 
and  then  slowly  replied, — 

“  When  I  took  service  with  the  Marquis,  he  agreed 
to  give  me  fifteen  louis  over  my  wages  for  the  privilege 
of  calling  me  ‘a  good  fellow/  but  I  permit  no  one  to 
do  so  gratis.  I  think  that  my  master  is  still  asleep,” 
continued  the  man  solemnly.  “  He  wrote  the  note  on 
his  return  from  the  club.” 

“Is  there  any  reply?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 
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"Good;  then  wait  a  little.” 

And  Mascarin,  opening  the  note,  read  the  following : 
"My  dear  Friend, — 

“  Baccarat  has  served  me  an  ugly  turn,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  my  ready  cash  I  have  given  an  I.O.U.  for 
three  thousand  francs.  To  save  my  credit  I  must  have 
this  by  twelve  to-morrow.” 

"  His  credit,”  said  Mascarin.  "  His  credit !  That 
is  a  fine  joke  indeed.”  The  servant  stood  up  stiffly 
erect,  as  one  seeming  to  take  no  notice,  and  the  agent 
continued  reading  the  letter. 

"Am  I  wrong  in  looking  to  you  for  this  trifle?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Indeed,  I  have  an  idea  that  you  will 
send  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  louis  over  and  above, 
so  that  I  may  not  be  left  without  a  coin  in  my  pocket. 
How  goes  the  great  affair?  I  await  your  decision  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

"Yours  devotedly, 

"Henry  de  Croisenois.” 

"And  so,”  growled  Mascarin,  "he  has  flung  away 
five  thousand  francs,  and  asks  me  to  find  it  for  him 
in  my  coffers.  Ah,  you  fools,  if  I  did  not  want  the 
grand  name  that  you  have  inherited  from  your  an¬ 
cestors,  a  name  that  you  daily  bespatter  and  soil,  you. 
might  whistle  for  your  five  thousand  francs.” 

However,  as  Croisenois  was  absolutely  necessary  to* 
him,  Mascarin  slowly  took  from  his  safe  five  notes  of 
a  thousand  francs  each,  and  handed  them  to  the  man. 

"Do  you  want  a  receipt?”  asked  the  man. 

"No;  this  letter  is  sufficient,  but  wait  a  bit;”  and 
Mascarin,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  drew  a  twenty 
franc  piece  from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,, 
said  in  his  most  honeyed  accents, — 
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“ There,  my  friend,  is  something  for  yourself” 

“  No,  sir,”  returned  the  man ;  “  I  always  ask  wages 
enough  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  accepting  presents  ” 
And  with  this  dignified  reply  he  bowed  with  the  stiff 
air  of  a  Quaker,  and  walked  rigidly  out  of  the  room. 

The  agent  was  absolutely  thunderstruck.  In  all  his 
thirty  years*  experience  he  had  never  come  across  any¬ 
thing  like  this. 

“I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses,”  muttered  he; 
“  where  on  earth  did  the  Marquis  pick  this  fellow  up  ? 
Can  it  be  that  he  is  sharper  than  I  fancied  ?  ” 

Suddenly  a  new  and  terrifying  idea  flashed  across 
his  mind.  “  Can  it  be,”  said  he,  “  that  the  fellow  is 
not  a  real  servant,  after  all?  I  have  so  many  enemies 
that  one  day  they  may  strive  to  crush  me,  and  how¬ 
ever  skilfully  I  may  play  my  cards,  some  one  may  hold 
a  better  hand.”  This  idea  alarmed  him  greatly,  for  he 
was  in  a  position  in  which  he  had  everything  to  fear; 
for  when  a  great  work  is  approaching  completion,  the 
anxiety  of  the  promoter  becomes  stronger  and  stronger. 
“ No,  no,”  he  continued ;  "I  am  getting  too  full  of 
suspicions;”  and  with  these  words  he  endeavored  to 
put  aside  the  vague  terrors  which  were  creeping  into 
his  soul. 

Suddenly  Beaumarchef,  evidently  much  excited,  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  threshold. 

“What,  you  here  again!”  cried  Mascarin^  angrily; 
“  am  I  to  have  no  peace  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Sir,  the  young  man  is  here.” 

“What  young  man?  Paul  Violaine?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Why,  I  told  him  not  to  come  until  twelve;  some¬ 
thing  must  have  gone  wrong  ”  He  broke  off  his  speech, 
for  at  the  half-open  door  stood  Paul.  He  was  very 
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pale,  and  his  eyes  had  the  expression  of  some  hunted 
creature.  His  attire  was  in  disorder  and  betokened  a 
night  spent  in  aimless  wanderings  to  and  fro. 

“  Ah,  sir !  ”  said  he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mascarin. 

“  Leave  us,  Beaumarchef,”  said  the  latter,  with  an 
imperious  wave  of  his  hand ;  “  and  now,  my  dear  boy, 
what  is  it?” 

Paul  sank  into  a  chair. 

“My  life  is  ended,”  said  he;  “I  am  lost,  dishonored 
for  ever.” 

Mascarin  put  on  a  face  of  the  most  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment,  though  he  well  knew  the  cause  of  Paul’s  utter 
prostration;  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  ready  sympa¬ 
thizer  that  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  Paul, 
and  said, — 

“  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it ;  what  can  possibly  have 
happened  to  affect  you  thus?” 

In  deeply  tragic  tones,  Paul  replied, — 

“Rose  has  deserted  me.” 

Mascarin  raised  his  hands  to  heaven. 

“And  is  this  the  reason  that  you  say  you  are  dis¬ 
honored?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  future  is  full  of 
promise?” 

“  I  loved  Rose,”  returned  Paul,  and  his  voice  was 
so  full  of  pathos  that  Mascarin  could  hardly  repress  a 
smile.  “But  this  is  not  all,”  continued  the  unhappy 
boy,  making  a  vain  effort  to  restrain  his  tears ;  “I  am 
accused  of  theft.” 

“  Impossible  1  ”  exclaimed  Mascarin. 

“Yes,  sir;  and  you  who  know  everything  are  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  can  save  me.  You  were 
so  kind  to  me  yesterday  that  I  ventured  to  come  here 
before  the  time  appointed,  in  order  to  entreat  your 
help.” 
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“  But  what  do  you  think  I  can  do  ?  ” 

“Everything,  sir;  but  let  me  tell  you  the  whole 
hideous  complication.” 

Mascarin's  face  assumed  an  air  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest,  as  he  answered,  “Go  on.” 

“After  our  interview,”  began  Paul,  “I  went  back 
to  the  Hotel  de  Perou,  and  on  the  mantelpiece  in  my 
garret  found  this  note  from  Rose.” 

He  held  it  out  as  he  spoke,  but  Mascarin  made  no 
effort  to  take  it. 

“  In  it,”  resumed  Paul,  “  Rose  tells  me  she  no  longer 
loves  me,  and  begs  me  not  to  seek  to  see  her  again; 
and  also  that,  wearied  out  with  poverty,  she  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  unlimited  supplies  of  money,  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  diamonds.” 

“  Are  you  surprised  at  this  ?  ”  asked  Mascarin,  with 
a  sneer. 

“How  could  I  anticipate  such  an  infidelity,  when 
only  the  evening  before  she  swore  by  all  she  held  most 
sacred  that  she  loved  me  only?  Why  did  she  lie  to 
me?  Did  she  write  to  make  the  blow  fall  heavier? 
When  I  ascended  the  staircase,  I  was  picturing  to  my¬ 
self  her  joy  when  I  told  her  of  your  kind  promises  to 
me.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  remained  in  my  garret, 
overwhelmed  with  the  terrible  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  her  again.” 

Mascarin  watched  Paul  attentively,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  words  were  too  fine  for  his  grief 
to  be  sincere. 

“  But  what  about  the  accusation  of  theft?  ” 

“  I  am  coming  to  that,”  returned  the  young  man.  “I 
then  determined  to  obey  your  injunctions  and  leave  the 
Hotel  de  Perou,  with  which  I  was  more  than  ever  dis¬ 
gusted.  I  went  downstairs  to  settle  with  Madame 
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Loupins,  when  ah!  hideous  disgrace!  As  I  handed 
her  the  two  weeks’  rent,  she  asked  me  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  sneer,  where  I  had  stolen  the  money  from?” 

Mascarin  secretly  chuckled  over  the  success  of  his 
plans  thus  announced  by  Paul. 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  he. 

“Nothing,  sir;  I  was  too  horror-stricken;  the  man 
Loupins  came  up,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  scowled  at 
me  threateningly.  After  a  short  pause,  they  asserted 
that  they  were  perfectly  sure  that  Rose  and  I  had 
robbed  M.  Tantaine.” 

“But  did  you  not  deny  this  monstrous  charge?” 

“  I  was  utterly  bewildered,  for  I  saw  that  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  against  me.  The  evening  before,  Rose, 
in  reply  to  Madame  Loupin’s  importunities,  had  told 
her  that  she  had  no  money,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
get  any.  But,  as  you  perceive,  on  the  very  next  day  I 
appeared  in  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  was  prepared 
to  pay  my  debts,  while  Rose  had  left  the  house  some 
hours  before.  Does  not  all  this  form  a  chain  of  strange 
coincidences?  Rose  changed  the  five  hundred  franc 
note  that  Tantaine  had  lent  me  at  the  shop  of  a  grocer, 
named  Melusin,  and  this  suspicious  fool  was  the  first 
to  raise  a  cry  against  us,  and  dared  to  assert  that  a 
detective  had  been  ordered  to  watch  us.” 

Mascarin  knew  all  this  story  better  than  Paul,  but 
here  he  interrupted  his  young  friend. 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  he,  “nor  whether 
your  grief  arises  from  indignation  or  remorse.  Has 
there  been  a  robbery?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  I  have  never  seen  M.  Tantaine 
from  that  day.  There  is  a  rumor  that  he  has  been 
plundered  and  important  papers  taken  from  him,  and 
that  he  has  consequently  been  arrested.” 
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“Why  did  you  not  explain  the  facts ?” 

“It  would  have  been  of  no  use.  It  would  clearly 
prove  that  Tantaine  was  no  friend  of  mine,  not  even 
an  acquaintance,  and  they  would  have  laughed  me  to 
scorn  had  I  declared  that  the  evening  before  he  came 
into  my  room  and  made  me  a  present  of  five  hundred 
francs.” 

“  I  think  that  I  can  solve  the  riddle,”  remarked  Mas- 
carin.  “I  know  the  old  fellow  so  well” 

Paul  listened  with  breathless  eagerness. 

“Tantaine,”  resumed  Mascarin,  “is  the  best  and 
kindest  fellow  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  quite  right 
in  the  upper  story.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  once,  but 
his  liberality  was  his  ruin.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse  now,  but  he  is  as  anxious  as  ever  to  be  char¬ 
itable.  Unfortunately  in  the  place  I  procured  for  him 
he  had  a  certain  amount  of  petty  cash  at  his  disposal, 
and  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  your  sufferings,  he 
gave  you  the  money  that  really  belonged  to  others. 
Then  he  sent  in  his  accounts,  and  the  deficiency  was 
discovered.  He  lost  his  head,  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  robbed.  You  lived  in  the  next  room;  you  were 
known  to  be  in  abject  poverty  on  the  one  day  and  in 
ample  funds  on  the  next;  hence  these  suspicions.” 

All  was  too  clear  to  Paul,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame  as  he  saw  himself  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned. 

“  But,”  stammered  he,  “  M.  Tantaine  holds  my  note 
of  hand,  which  is  a  proof  that  I  acted  honestly.” 

“My  poor  boy,  do  you  think  that  if  he  hoped  to 
save  himself  at  your  expense  he  would  produce  it?” 

“  Luckily,  sir,  you  know  the  real  state  of  the  case.” 

Mascarin  shook  his  head. 

“  Would  my  story  be  credited? ”  asked  he.  “  Justice 
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is  not  infallible,  and  I  must  confess  that  appearances 
are  against  you  .” 

Paul  was  crushed  down  beneath  this  weight  of  argu¬ 
ment.  “  There  is  no  resource  for  me  then  but  death/* 
murmured  he,  “  for  I  will  not  live  a  dishonored  man/’ 

The  conduct  of  Paul  was  precisely  what  Mascarin 
had  expected,  and  he  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
to  strike  a  final  blow. 

“You  must  not  give  way  to  despair,  my  boy,”  said 
he. 

But  Paul  made  no  reply;  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
hearing.  Mascarin,  however,  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  shook  him  roughly.  “  Rouse 
yourself.  A  man  in  your  position  must  help  himself, 
and  bring  forward  proofs  of  his  innocence.” 

“  There  is  no  use  in  fighting replied  Paul.  “  Have 
you  not  just  shown  me  that  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavor 
to  prove  my  innocence?” 

Mascarin  grew  impatient  at  this  unnecessary  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  cowardice,  but  he  concealed  his  feelings  as  best 
he  could. 

“No,  no,”  answered  he;  “I  only  wished  to  show 
you  the  worst  side  of  the  affair.” 

“There  is  only  one  side.” 

“  Not  so,  for  it  is  only  a  supposition  that  Tantaine 
had  made  away  with  money  entrusted  to  him,  and  we 
are  not  certain  of  it.  And  we  only  surmise  that  he 
has  been  arrested,  and  thrown  the  blame  on  you.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  up  the  game,  would  it  not  be  best  to  be 
satisfied  on  these  points?” 

Paul  felt  a  little  reassured. 

“  I  say  nothing,”  continued  Mascarin,  “  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  I  exercise  over  Tantaine,  and  which  may  en¬ 
able  me  to  compel  him  to  confess  the  truth.” 
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Weak  natures  like  Paul's  are  raised  in  a  moment 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  depression  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  exultation,  and  he  already  considered  that  he 
was  saved. 

“  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  you?  ” 
said  he  impulsively. 

Mascarin's  face  assumed  a  paternal  expression. 

“  Perhaps  you  may,”  answered  he ;  “  and  as  a  com¬ 
mencement  you  must  entirely  forget  the  past.  Daylight 
dispels  the  hideous  visions  of  the  night.  I  offer 
you  a  fresh  lease  of  life;  will  you  become  a  new 
man  ? ” 

Paul  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  “Rose,”  he  murmured; 
“  I  cannot  forget  her.” 

Mascarin  frowned.  “  What,”  said  he,  “  do  you  still 
let  your  thoughts  dwell  on  that  woman?  There  are 
people  who  cringe  to  the  hand  that  strikes  them,  and 
the  more  they  are  duped  and  deceived,  the  more  they 
love.  If  you  are  made  of  this  kind  of  stuff,  we  shall 
never  get  on.  Go  and  find  your  faithless  mistress,  and 
beg  her  to  come  back  and  share  your  poverty,  and  see 
what  she  will  say.” 

These  sarcasms  roused  Paul.  “  I  will  be  even  with 
her  some  day,”  muttered  he. 

“  Forget  her ;  that  is  the  easiest  thing  for  you  to  do.” 

Even  now  Paul  seemed  to  hesitate.  “What,”  said 
his  patron  reproachfully,  “  have  you  no  pride  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  sir.” 

“  You  have  not,  or  you  would  never  wish  to  hamper 
yourself  with  a  woman  like  Rose.  You  should  keep 
your  hands  free,  if  you  want  to  fight  your  way  through 
the  battle  of  life.” 

“  I  will  follow  your  advice,  sir,”  said  Paul  hurriedly. 

“Very  soon  you  will  thank  Rose  deeply  for  having 
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left  you.  You  will  climb  high,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you 
will  work  as  I  bid  you.” 

“Then,”  stammered  Paul,  “this  situation  at  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  year - •” 

“  There  never  has  been  such  a  situation.” 

A  ghastly  pallor  overspread  Paul’s  countenance,  as 
he  saw  himself  again  reduced  to  beggary. 

“  But,  sir,”  he  murmured,  “  will  you  not  permit  me 
to  hope - ” 

“  For  twelve  thousand  francs !  Be  at  ease,  you  shall 
have  that  and  much  more.  I  am  getting  old.  I  have 
no  ties  in  the  world — you  shall  be  my  adopted  son.” 

A  cloud  settled  on  Paul’s  brow,  for  the  idea  that  his 
life  was  to  be  passed  in  this  office  was  most  displeasing 
to  him.  Mascarin  divined  his  inmost  thoughts  with 
perfect  ease.  “And  the  young  fool  does  not  know 
where  to  go  for  a  crust  of  bread,”  thought  he.  “  Ah, 
if  there  were  no  Flavia,  no  Champdoce ;  ”  then,  speak¬ 
ing  aloud,  he  resumed,  “don’t  fancy,  my  dear  boy, 
that  I  wish  to  condemn  you  to  the  treadmill  that  I  am 
compelled  to  pass  my  life  in.  I  have  other  views  for 
you,  far  more  worthy  of  your  merits.  I  have  taken 
a  great  liking  to  you,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
further  your  ambitious  views.  I  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  of  you,  and  in  my  head  I  raised  the  scaffolding 
of  your  future  greatness.  *  He  is  poor,’  said  I,  4  and 
at  his  age,  and  with  his  tastes,  this  is  a  cruel  thing. 
Why,  pray,  should  I  not  find  a  wife  for  him  among 
those  heiresses  who  have  a  million  or  two  to  give  the 
man  they  marry?  When  I  talk  like  this,  it  is  because 
I  know  of  an  heiress,  and  my  friend.  Dr.  Hortebise, 
shall  introduce  her  to  you.  She  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  pretty  as  Rose,  and  has  the  advantage  of  her  in 
being  well-born,  well-educated,  and  wealthy.  She  has 
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influential  relatives,  and  if  her  husband  should  happen 
to  be  a  poet,  or  a  composer,  she  could  assist  him  in 
becoming  famous.” 

A  flush  came  over  Paul’s  face.  This  seemed  like 
the  realization  of  some  of  his  former  dreams. 

“  With  regard  to  your  birth,”  continued  Mascarin, 
“  I  have  devised  a  wonderful  plan.  Before  ’93,  you 
know,  every  bastard  was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  as  he 
might  have  been  the  son  of  some  high  and  mighty 
personage.  Who  can  say  that  your  father  may  not 
have  been  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,  and  that  he 
has  not  lands  and  wealth  ?  He  may  even  now  be  look¬ 
ing  for  you,  in  order  to  acknowledge  you  and  make 
you  his  heir.  Would  you  like  to  be  a  duke?” 

“Ah,  sir,”  stammered  the  young  man. 

Mascarin  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  “  Up  to  now,” 
said  he,  “  we  are  only  in  the  region  of  suppositions.” 

“Well,  sir,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do?”  asked 
Paul,  after  a  short  pause. 

Mascarin  put  on  a  serious  face.  “  I  want  absolute 
obedience  from  you,”  said  he ;  “a  blind  and  undeviat¬ 
ing  obedience,  one  that  makes  no  objections  and  asks 
no  questions.” 

“  I  will  obey  you,  sir ;  but,  oh !  do  not  desert  me.” 

Without  making  any  reply,  Mascarin  rang  for  Beau- 
marchef,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  appeared,  said,  “  I 
am  going  to  Van  Klopen’s,  and  shall  leave  you  in 
charge  here.”  Then,  turning  to  Paul,  he  added,  “  I 
always  mean  what  I  say;  we  will  go  and  breakfast  at 
a  neighboring  restaurant.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,  and  afterward — afterward,  my  boy,  I  will  show 
you  the  girl  I  intend  to  be  your  wife.  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  you  like  her  looks.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MAN-MILLINER. 

Gaston  de  Gandelu  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
that  Andre  should  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Van 
Klopen,  the  best-known  man  in  Paris.  To  assure 
oneself  of  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  glance  at  his 
circulars,  which  were  ornamented  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  medals  won  at  all  sorts  of  exhibitions  in  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  world,  together  with  various  dec¬ 
orations  received  from  foreign  potentates.  One  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  while 
he  had  a  diploma  appointing  him  the  supplier  to  the 
Court  of  the  Czar.  The  great  Van  Klopen  was  not 
an  Alsatian,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  a  stout, 
handsome  Dutchman,  who,  in  the  year  1850,  had  been 
a  tailor  in  his  small  native  town,  and  manufactured  in 
cloth,  purchased  on  credit,  the  long  waistcoats  and 
miraculous  coats  worn  by  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rot¬ 
terdam.  Van  Klopen,  however,  was  not  successful  in 
his  business,  and  was  compelled  to  close  his  shop  and 
abscond  from  his  creditors.  He  took  refuge  in  Paris, 
where  he  seemed  likely  to  die  of  hunger.  One  day 
over  a  magnificent  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  Gram- 
mont  appeared  a  signboard  with  the  name  of  Van 
Klopen,  dressmaker,  and  in  the  thousands  of  handbills 
distributed  with  the  utmost  profusion,  he  called  him¬ 
self  the  “Regenerator  of  Fashion.”  This  was  an  idea 
that  would  have  never  originated  in  the  brain  of  the 
phlegmatic  Dutchman,  and  whence  came  the  funds  to 
carry  on  the  business?  On  this  point  he  was  dis- 
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creetly  silent.  The  enterprise  was  at  first  far  from  a 
success,  for  during  nearly  a  month  Paris  almost  split 
its  sides  laughing  at  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  self- 
dubbed  “  Regenerator  of  Fashion.”  Van  Klopen  bent 
before  the  storm  he  had  aroused,  and  in  due  time  his 
advertisements  brought  him  two  customers,  who  were 
the  first  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  his  fame.  One  was  the 
Duchess  de  Suirmeuse,  a  very  great  lady  indeed,  and 
renowned  for  her  eccentricities  and  extravagant  man¬ 
ner,  while  the  other  was  an  example  of  another  class, 
being  no  less  than  the  celebrated  Jennie  Fancy,  who 
was  at  that  time  under  the  protection  of  the  Count 
de  Tremouselle;  and  for  these  two  Van  Klopen  in¬ 
vented  such  dresses  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
From  this  moment  his  success  was  certain;  indeed,  it 
was  stupendous,  and  Paris  resounded  with  his  praises. 
Now  he  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  his  rivals.  He 
would  not  execute  orders  for  every  one,  saying  that  he 
must  pick  and  choose  his  customers,  and  he  did  so, 
excising  the  names  of  such  as  he  did  not  think  would 
add  to  his  reputation.  Rank  and  wealth  disputed  the 
honor  of  being  his  customers.  The  haughtiest  dames 
did  not  shrink  from  entrusting  to  him  secrets  of  form 
and  figure,  which  they  even  hid  from  their  husbands. 
They  endured  without  shrinking  the  touch  of  his  coarse 
hands  as  he  measured  them.  He  was  the  rage,  and  his 
showrooms  were  a  species  of  neutral  ground,  where 
women  of  all  circles  of  society  met  and  examined  each 

other.  The  Duchess  of - did  not  shrink  from  being 

in  the  same  room  with  the  celebrated  woman  for  whom 

the  Baron  de  -  had  blown  out  the  few  brains  he 

possessed.  Perhaps  the  Duchess  thought  that  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  same  costumier,  she  might  also  gain  some 
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of  the  venal  beauteous  attractions.  Mademoiselle 

D - ,  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  who  was  well  known 

to  earn  just  one  thousand  francs  per  annum,  took  a  de¬ 
light  in  astonishing  the  haughty  ladies  of  fashion  by 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  her  orders.  Van  Klopen, 
who  was  a  born  diplomatist,  distributed  his  favors  be¬ 
tween  his  different  customers;  consequently  he  was 
termed  the  most  charming  and  angelic  of  men.  Many 
a  time  had  he  heard  the  most  aristocratic  lips  let  fall 
the  words,  “  I  shall  die.  Van  Klopen,  if  my  dress  is 
not  ready.”  On  the  evenings  of  the  most  aristocratic 
balls  a  long  line  of  carriages  blocked  up  the  road  in 
front  of  his  establishment,  and  the  finest  women  in 
Paris  crowded  the  showrooms  for  a  word  of  approval 
from  him. 

He  gave  credit  to  approved  customers,  and  also,  it 
was  whispered,  lent  money  to  them.  But  woe  to  the 
woman  who  permitted  herself  to  be  entrapped  in  the 
snare  of  credit  that  he  laid  for  her;  for  the  woman 
who  owed  him  a  bill  was  practically  lost,  never  know¬ 
ing  to  what  depths  she  might  be  degraded  to  obtain 
the  money  to  settle  her  account.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  such  sudden  prosperity  should  have  turned  Van 
Klopen’s  head.  He  was  stout  and  ruddy,  impudent, 
vain,  and  cynical.  His  admirers  said  that  he  was  witty. 

It  was  to  this  man’s  establishment  that  Mas- 
carin  conducted  Paul  after  a  sumptuous  breakfast  at 
Philipe’s. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  a  slight  description  of  Van 
Klopen’s  establishment.  Carpets  of  the  most  expensive 
description  covered  the  stairs  to  his  door  on  the  first 
floor,  at  which  stood  the  liveried  menials  resplendent 
in  gold  lace  and  scarlet.  As  soon  as  Mascarin  made 
his  appearance,  one  of  these  gorgeous  creatures  hast- 
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ened  to  him  and  said,  “  M.  Van  Klopen  is  just  now 
engaged  with  the  Princess  Korasoff,  but  as  soon  as 
he  hears  of  your  arrival  he  will  manage  to  get 
rid  of  her.  Will  you  wait  for  him  in  his  private 
room  ?  ” 

But  Mascarin  answered, — 

“We  are  in  no  hurry,  and  may  as  well  wait  in  the 
public  room  with  the  other  customers.  Are  there  many 
of  them  ?  ” 

“There  are  about  a  dozen  ladies,  sir.” 

“  Good ;  I  am  sure  that  they  will  amuse  me.” 

And,  without  wasting  any  more  words,  Mascarin 
opened  a  door  which  led  into  a  magnificent  drawing¬ 
room,  decorated  in  very  florid  style.  The  paper  on  the 
walls  almost  disappeared  beneath  a  variety  of  water- 
color  sketches,  representing  ladies  in  every  possible 
style  of  costume.  Each  picture  had  an  explanatory  note 

beneath  it,  such  as  “  Costume  of  Mde.  de  C - for  a 

dinner  at  the  Russian  Ambassador's,”  “  Ball  costume 

of  the  Marchioness  de  V -  for  a  ball  at  the  Hotel 

de  Ville,”  etc. 

Paul,  who  was  a  little  nervous  at  finding  himself 
among  such  splendor,  hesitated  in  the  doorway;  but 
Mascarin  seized  his  young  friend  by  the  arm,  and,  as 
he  drew  him  to  a  settee,  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

“  Keep  your  eyes  about  you ;  the  heiress  is  here.” 

The  ladies  were  at  first  a  little  surprised  at  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  room  by  the  male  element,  but  Paul's 
extreme  beauty  soon  attracted  their  attention.  The 
hum  of  conversation  ceased,  and  Paul's  embarrassment 
increased  as  he  found  a  battery  of  twelve  pairs  of  eyes 
directed  full  upon  him. 

Mascarin,  however,  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  upon 
his  entrance  had  made  a  graceful  though  rather  old- 
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fashioned  bow  to  the  fair  inmates  of  the  room.  His 
coolness  was  partly  due  to  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  also  to  his  colored  glasses, 
which  hid  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  When  he 
saw  that  Paul  still  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he 
tapped  him  gently  on  the  arm. 

“  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  well-dressed 
women?  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  them.  Look  to 
the  right,”  continued  Mascarin,  “  and  you  will  see  the 
heiress.” 

A  young  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen,  was  seated 
near  one  of  the  windows.  She  was  not  perhaps  so 
beautiful  as  Mascarin  had  described,  but  her  face  was 
a  very  striking  one  nevertheless.  She  was  slight  and 
good-looking,  with  the  clear  complexion  of  a  brunette. 
Her  features  were  not  perhaps  very  regular,  but  her 
glossy  black  hair  was  a  beauty  in  itself.  She  had  a 
pair  of  dark,  melting  eyes,  and  her  wide,  high  fore¬ 
head  showed  that  she  was  gifted  with  great  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  was  an  air  of  restrained  voluptuousness 
about  her,  and  she  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of 
passion. 

Paul  felt  insensibly  attracted  toward  her.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  both  started  at  the  same  moment.  Paul 
was  fascinated  in  an  instant,  and  the  girl’s  emotion 
was  so  evident  that  she  turned  aside  her  head  to  con¬ 
ceal  it. 

The  babel  had  now  commenced  again,  and  general 
attention  was  being  paid  to  a  lady  who  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  describing  the  last  new  costume  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

"It  was  simply  miraculous,”  said  she;  "a  real  tri¬ 
umph  of  Van  Klopen’s  art.  The  ladies  of  a  certain 
class  are  furious,  and  Henry  de  Croisenois  tells  me 
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that  Jennie  Fancy  absolutely  shed  tears  of  rage.  Im¬ 
agine  three  green  skirts  of  different  shades,  each 
draped - ” 

Mascarin,  however,  only  paid  attention  to  Paul  and 
the  young  girl,  and  a  sarcastic  smile  curled  his  lips. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?”  asked  he. 

"  She  is  adorable !  ”  answered  Paul,  enthusiastically. 

"And  immensely  wealthy.” 

"  I  should  fall  at  her  feet  if  she  had  not  a  sou.” 

Mascarin  gave  a  little  cough,  and  adjusted  his  glasses. 

"  Should  you,  my  lad?  ”  said  he  to  himself;  "whether 
your  admiration  is  for  the  girl  or  her  money,  you  are 
in  my  grip.” 

Then  he  added,  aloud, — 

"Would  you  not  like  to  know  her  name?” 

"Tell  me,  I  entreat  you.” 

"  Flavia.” 

Paul  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  now  boldly 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  girl,  forgetting  that  owing  to 
the  numerous  mirrors,  she  could  see  his  every  move¬ 
ment. 

The  door  was  at  this  moment  opened  quietly,  and 
Van  Klopen  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  was  about 
forty- four,  and  too  stout  for  his  height.  His  red, 
pimply  face  had  an  expression  upon  it  of  extreme 
insolence,  and  his  accent  was  thoroughly  Dutch.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  ruby  velvet  dressing-gown,  with  a 
cravat  with  lace  ends.  A  huge  cluster-diamond  ring 
blazed  on  his  coarse,  red  hand. 

"  Who  is  the  next  one  ?  ”  asked  he,  rudely. 

The  lady  who  had  been  talking  so  volubly  rose  to 
her  feet,  but  the  tailor  cut  her  short,  for,  catching 
sight  of  Mascarin,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
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“  What !  ”  said  he ;  “  is  it  you  that  I  have  been 
keeping  waiting?  Pray  pardon  me.  Pray  go  into  my 
private  room;  and  this  gentleman  is  with  you?  Do 
me  the  favor,  sir,  to  come  with  us.” 

He  was  about  to  follow  his  guests,  when  one  of  the 
ladies  started  forward. 

“  One  word  with  you,  sir,  for  goodness  sake !  ”  cried 
she. 

Van  Klopen  turned  sharply  upon  her. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  he. 

“My  bill  for  three  thousand  francs  falls  due  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Very  likely.” 

“  But  I  can't  meet  it.” 

“That  is  not  my  affair.” 

“I  have  come  to  beg  you  will  renew  it  for  two 
months,  or  say  one  month,  on  whatever  terms  you 
like.” 

“  In  two  months,”  answered  the  man  brutally,  “  you 
will  be  no  more  able  to  pay  than  you  are  to-day.  If 
you  can’t  pay  it,  it  will  be  noted.” 

“Merciful  powers!  then  my  husband  will  learn  all.” 

“Just  so;  that  will  be  what  I  want;  for  he  will  then 
have  to  pay  me.” 

The  wretched  woman  grew  deadly  pale. 

“  My  husband  will  pay  you,”  said  she ;  “  but  I  shall 
be  lost.” 

“That  is  not  my  lookout.  I  have  partners  whose 
interests  I  have  to  consult.” 

“Do  not  say  that,  sir!  He  has  paid  my  debts 
once,  and  if  he  should  be  angry  and  take  my  children 
from  me - Dear  M.  Van  Klopen,  be  merciful!” 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  the  tears  coursed  down 
her  cheeks;  but  the  tailor  was  perfectly  unmoved. 
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“  When  a  woman  has  a  family  of  children,  one  ought 
to  have  in  a  needlewoman  by  the  hour” 

She  did  not  desist  from  her  efforts  to  soften  him, 
and,  seizing  his  hand,  strove  to  carry  it  to  her  lips. 

“Ah!  I  shall  never  dare  to  go  home,”  wailed  she; 
“  never  have  the  courage  to  tell  my  husband.” 

“  If  you  are  afraid  of  your  own  husband,  go  to  some 
one  else*s,”  said  he  roughly ;  and  tearing  himself  from 
her,  he  followed  Mascarin  and  Paul. 

“  Did  you  hear  that  ?  ”  asked  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
closed  the  door  of  his  room  with  an  angry  slam. 
“  These  things  occasionally  occur,  and  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  pleasant.” 

Paul  looked  on  in  disgust.  If  he  had  possessed  three 
thousand  francs,  he  would  have  given  them  to  this 
unhappy  woman,  whose  sobs  he  could  still  hear  in 
the  passage. 

“  It  is  most  painful,”  remarked  he. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  the  tailor,  “  you  attach  too  much 
importance  to  these  hysterical  outbursts.  If  you  were 
in  my  place,  you  would  soon  have  to  put  their  right 
value  on  them.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  to  look  after 
my  own  and  my  partners*  interests.  These  dear  creat¬ 
ures  care  for  nothing  but  dress;  father,  husband,  and 
children  are  as  nothing  in  comparison.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a  woman  will  do  in  order  to  get  a  new 
dress,  in  which  to  outshine  her  rival.  They  only 
talk  of  their  families  when  they  are  called  on  to 
pay  up.” 

Paul  still  continued  to  plead  for  some  money  for 
the  poor  lady,  and  the  discussion  was  getting  so  warm 
that  Mascarin  felt  bound  to  interfere. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  he,  “you  have  been  a  little  hard.” 

“  Pooh,”  returned  the  tailor.;  “  I  know  my  customer; 
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and  to-morrow  my  account  will  be  settled,  and  I  know 
very  well  where  the  money  will  come  from.  Then  she 
will  give  me  another  order,  and  we  shall  have  the 
whole  comedy  over  again.  I  know  what  I  am  about.” 
And  taking  Mascarin  into  the  window,  he  made  some 
confidential  communication,  at  which  they  both  laughed 
heartily. 

Paul,  not  wishing  to  appear  to  listen,  examined  the 
consulting-room,  as  Van  Klopen  termed  it.  He  saw  a 
great  number  of  large  scissors,  yard  measures,  and 
patterns  of  material,  and  heaps  of  fashion  plates. 

By  this  time  the  two  men  had  finished  their  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  I  had,”  said  Mascarin,  as  they  returned  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  “  I  had  meant  to  glance  through  the  books ;  but 
you  have  so  many  customers  waiting,  that  I  had  better 
defer  doing  so.” 

“  Is  that  all  that  hinders  you?  ”  returned  Van  Klopen, 
carelessly.  “  Wait  a  moment.” 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  another  moment  his  voice 
was  heard. 

“  I  am  sorry,  ladies,  very  sorry,  on  my  word ;  but 
I  am  busy  with  my  silk  mercer.  I  shall  not  be  very 
long.” 

“  We  will  wait,”  returned  the  ladies  in  chorus. 

“That  is  the  way,”  remarked  Van  Klopen,  as  he 
returned  to  the  consulting-room.  “  Be  civil  to  women, 
and  they  turn  their  backs  on  you;  try  and  keep  them 
off,  and  they  run  after  you.  If  I  was  to  put  up  *  no 
admittance  *  over  my  door,  the  street  would  be  blocked 
up  with  women.  Business  has  never  been  better,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  tailor,  producing  a  huge  ledger.  “  Within 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  had  in  orders  amounting  to 
eighty-seven  thousand  francs.” 
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“  Good !  ”  answered  Mascarin ;  “  but  let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  column  headed  ‘  Doubtful/  ” 

“  Here  you  are,”  returned  the  arbiter  of  fashion,  as 
he  turned  over  the  leaves.  “Mademoiselle  Virginie 
Cluhe  has  ordered  five  theatrical  costumes,  two  dinner, 
and  three  morning  dresses  .” 

“That  is  a  heavy  order.” 

“I  wanted  for  that  reason  to  consult  you.  She 
doesn’t  owe  us  much — perhaps  a  thousand  francs 
or  so.” 

“That  is  too  much,  for  I  hear  that  her  friend  has 
come  to  grief.  Do  not  decline  the  order,  but  avoid 
taking  fresh  ones.” 

Van  Klopen  made  a  few  mysterious  signs  in  the 
margin  of  his  ledger. 

“  On  the  6th  of  this  month  the  Countess  de  Mussidan 
gave  us  an  order — a  perfectly  plain  dress  for  her 
daughter.  Her  account  is  a  very  heavy  one,  and  the 
Count  has  warned  us  that  he  will  not  pay  it.” 

“  Never  mind  that.  Go  on  with  the  order,  but  press 
for  payment.” 

“  On  the  7th  a  new  customer  came — Mademoiselle 
Flavia,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Rigal,  the  banker.” 

When  Paul  heard  this  name,  he  could  not  repress  a 
start,  of  which,  however,  Mascarin  affected  to  take  no 
notice. 

“  My  good  friend,”  said  he,  turning  to  Van  Klopen, 
“  I  confide  this  young  lady  to  you ;  give  her  your  whole 
stock  if  she  asks  for  it.” 

By  the  look  of  surprise  which  appeared  upon  the 
tailor’s  face,  Paul  could  see  that  Mascarin  was  not 
prodigal  of  such  recommendations. 

“You  shall  be  obeyed,”  said  Van  Klopen,  with  a 
bow. 
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“On  the  8th  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Gaston  de  Gandelu  was  introduced  by  Lupeaux,  the 
jeweller.  His  father  is,  I  hear,  very  wealthy,  and  he 
will  come  into  money  on  attaining  his  majority,  which 
is  near  at  hand.  He  brought  with  him  a  lady,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  tailor,  “and  said  her  name  was  Zora  de 
Chantemille,  a  tremendously  pretty  girl  .” 

“  That  young  man  is  always  in  my  way,”  said  Mas- 
carin.  “I  would  give  something  to  get  him  out  of 
Paris” 

Van  Klopen  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  I  don’t  think 
that  would  be  difficult,”  remarked  he;  “that  young  fel¬ 
low  is  capable  of  any  act  of  folly  for  that  fair  girl.” 

“  I  think  so  too.” 

“Then  the  matter  is  easy.  I  will  open  an  account 
with  him;  then,  after  a  little,  I  will  affect  doubts  as  to 
his  solvency,  and  ask  for  a  bill;  and  we  shall  then 
place  our  young  friend  in  the  hands  of  the  Mutual  Loan 
Society,  and  M.  Verminet  will  easily  persuade  him  to 
write  his  name  across  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper.  He  will  bring  it  to  me ;  I  will  accept  it,  and  then 
we  shall  have  him  hard  and  fast.” 

“I  should  have  proposed  another  course.” 

“  I  see  no  other  way,  however.”  He  suddenly 
stopped,  for  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  ante-room, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  in  loud  contention. 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  Van  Klopen,  rising 
to  his  feet,  “who  the  impudent  scoundrel  is,  who 
comes  here  kicking  up  a  row.  I  expect  that  it  is  some 
fool  of  a  husband.” 

“Go  and  see  what  it  is,”  suggested  Mascarin. 

“Noi  I!  My  servants  are  paid  to  spare  me  such 
annoyances.” 

Presently  the  noise  ceased. 
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&  And  now,”  resumed  Mascarin,  "  let  us  return  to 
our  own  affairs.  Under  the  circumstances,  your  proposal 
appears  to  be  a  good  one.  How  about  writing  in  an¬ 
other  name?  A  little  forgery  would  make  our  hands 
stronger.”  He  rose,  and  taking  the  tailor  into  the  win¬ 
dow  recess,  again  whispered  to  him. 

During  this  conversation  Paul's  cheek  had  grown 
paler  and  paler,  for,  occupied  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
fail  to  comprehend  something  of  what  was  going  on. 
During  the  breakfast  Mascarin  had  partially  disclosed 
many  strange  secrets,  and  since  then  he  had  been  even 
more  enlightened.  It  was  but  too  evident  to  him  that 
his  protector  was  engaged  in  some  dark  and  insidious 
plot,  and  Paul  felt  that  he  was  standing  over  a  mine 
which  might  explode  at  any  moment  He  now  began 
to  fancy  that  there  was  some  mysterious  link  between 
the  woman  Schimmel,  who  was  so  carefully  watched, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  so  haughty,  and  yet 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  proprietor  of  the  reg¬ 
istry  office.  Then  there  was  the  Countess  de  Mussi- 
dan,  Flavia,  the  rich  heiress,  and  Gaston  de  Gandelu, 
who  was  to  be  led  into  a  crime  the  result  of  which 
would  be  penal  servitude, — all  jumbled  and  mixed  up 
together  in  one  strange  phantasmagoria.  Was  he,  Paul, 
to  be  a  mere  tool  in  such  hands?  Toward  what  a 
precipice  was  he  being  impelled!  Mascarin  and  Van 
Klopen  were  not  friends,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed, 
but  confederates  in  villainy.  Too  late  did  he  begin  to 
see  collusion  between  Mascarin  and  Tantaine,  which 
had  resulted  in  his  being  accused  of  theft  during  his 
absence.  But  the  web  had  been  woven  too  securely, 
and  should  he  struggle  to  break  through  it,  he  might 
find  himself  exposed  to  even  more  terrible  dangers. 
He  felt  horrified  at  his  position,  but  with  this  there  was 
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mingled  no  horror  of  the  criminality  of  his  associates, 
for  the  skilful  hand  of  Mascarin  had  unwound  and 
mastered  all  the  bad  materials  of  his  nature.  He  was 
dazzled  at  the  glorious  future  held  out  before  him,  and 
said  to  himself  that  a  man  like  Mascarin,  unfettered 
by  law,  either  human  or  Divine,  would  be  most  likely 
to  achieve  his  ends.  “  I  should  be  in  no  danger,” 
mused  he  to  himself,  “  if  I  yield  myself  up  to  the  im¬ 
petuous  stream  which  is  already  carrying  me  along,  for 
Mascarin  is  practised  swimmer  enough  to  keep  both 
my  head  and  his  own  above  water.” 

Little  did  Paul  think  that  every  fleeting  expression 
in  his  countenance  was  caught  up  and  treasured  by  the 
wily  Mascarin;  and  it  was  intentionally  that  he  had 
permitted  Paul  to  listen  to  this  compromising  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  had  decided  that  very  morning,  that  if  Paul 
was  to  be  a  useful  tool,  he  must  be  at  once  set  face  to 
face  with  the  grim  realities  of  the  position. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  for  the  really  serious  reason  for 
my  visit.  How  do  we  stand  now  with  regard  to  the 
Viscountess  Bois  Arden?” 

Van  Klopen  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug  as  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  She  is  all  right.  I  have  just  sent  her  several 
most  expensive  costumes.” 

“  How  much  does  she  owe  you  ?  ” 

“  Say  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  She  has  owed 
us  more  than  that  before.” 

“Really,”  remarked  Mascarin,  “that  woman  has 
been  grossly  libelled;  she  is  vain,  frivolous,  and  fond 
of  admiration,  but  nothing  more.  For  a  whole  fort¬ 
night  I  have  been  prying  into  her  life,  but  I  can’t  hit 
upon  anything  in  it  to  give  us  a  pull  over  her.  The 
debt  may  help  us,  however.  Does  her  husband  know 
that  she  has  an  account  with  us?” 
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“  Of  course  he  does  not ;  he  is  most  liberal  to  her, 
and  if  he  inquired - ” 

“  Then  we  are  all  right ;  we  will  send  in  the  bill  to 
him.” 

“But,  my  good  sir,”  urged  Van  Klopen,  “it  was 
only  last  week  that  she  paid  us  a  heavy  sum  on  ac¬ 
count.” 

“The  more  reason  to  press  her,  for  she  must  be 
hard  up.” 

Van  Klopen  would  have  argued  further,  but  an  im¬ 
perious  sign  from  Mascarin  reduced  him  to  silence. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  Mascarin,  “  and  please  do  not 
interrupt  me.  Are  you  known  to  the  domestics  at  the 
house  of  the  Viscountess  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“Well,  then,  at  three  o’clock  sharp,  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  call  on  her.  Her  footman  will  say  that 
Madame  has  a  visitor  with  her.” 

“I  will  say  I  will  wait.” 

“  Not  at  all.  You  must  almost  force  your  way  in, 
and  you  will  find  the  Viscountess  talking  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Croisenois.  You  know  him,  I  suppose?” 

“By  sight — nothing  more.” 

“That  is  sufficient.  Take  no  notice  of  him;  but  at 
once  present  your  bill,  and  violently  insist  upon  im¬ 
mediate  payment.” 

“What  can  you  be  thinking  of?  She  will  have  me 
kicked  out  of  doors.” 

“  Quite  likely ;  but  you  must  threaten  to  take  the 
bill  to  her  husband.  She  will  command  you  to  leave 
the  house,  but  you  will  sit  down  doggedly  and  declare 
that  you  will  not  move  until  you  get  the  money.” 

“  But  that  is  most  unbusinesslike  behavior.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Croise- 
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nois  will  interfere;  he  will  throw  a  pocketbook  in  your 
face,  exclaiming,  f  There  is  your  money,  you  impudent 
scoundrel !  *  ” 

“Then  I  am  to  slink  away?” 

“  Yes ;  but  before  doing  so,  you  will  give  a  receipt  in 
this  form — ■  Received  from  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois, 
the  sum  of  so  many  francs,  in  settlement  of  the  account 
of  the  Viscountess  Bois  Arden/  ” 

“If  I  could  only  understand  the  game,”  muttered 
the  puzzled  Van  Klopen. 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  that  now;  only  act  up 
to  your  instructions.” 

“  I  will  obey,  but  remember  that  we  shall  not 
only  lose  her  custom,  but  that  of  all  her  acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Again  the  same  angry  sounds  were  heard  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

“  It  is  scandalous,”  cried  a  voice.  “  I  have  been 
waiting  an  hour;  my  sword  and  armor.  What,  ho, 
lackeys ;  hither,  I  say.  V an  Klopen  is  engaged,  is  he  ? 
Hie  to  him  and  say  I  must  see  him  at  once.” 

The  two  accomplices  exchanged  looks,  as  though 
they  recognized  the  shrill,  squeaky  voice. 

“  That  is  our  man,”  whispered  Mascarin,  as  the  door 
was  violently  flung  open,  and  Gaston  de  Gandelu  burst 
in.  He  was  dressed  even  more  extravagantly  than 
usual,  and  his  face  was  inflamed  with  rage. 

“  Here  am  I,”  cried  he ;  “  and  an  awful  rage  I  am 
in.  Why,  I  have  been  waiting  twenty  minutes.  I  don't 
care  a  curse  for  your  rules  and  regulations.” 

The  tailor  was  furious  at  this  intrusion ;  but  as  Mas¬ 
carin  was  present,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  respect  his 
orders,  he  by  a  great  effort  controlled  himself. 
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“  Had  I  known,  sir,”  said  he  sulkily,  “  that  you  were 
here - ” 

These  few  words  mollified  the  gorgeous  youth,  who 
at  once  broke  in. 

“  I  accept  your  apologies,”  cried  he ;  “  the  lackeys 
remove  our  arms,  the  joust  is  over.  My  horses  have 
been  standing  all  this  time,  and  may  have  taken  cold. 
Of  course  you  have  seen  my  horses.  Splendid  animals, 
are  they  not?  Zora  is  in  the  other  room.  Quick,  fetch 
her  here.” 

With  these  words  he  rushed  into  the  passage  and 
shouted  out,  “Zora,  Mademoiselle  de  Chantemille,  my 
dear  one,  come  hither.” 

The  renowned  tailor  was  exquisitely  uncomfortable 
at  so  terrible  a  scene  in  his  establishment.  He  cast  an 
appealing  glance  at  Mascarin,  but  the  face  of  the  agent 
seemed  carved  in  marble.  As  to  Paul,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  accept  this  young  gentleman  as  a  perfect 
type  of  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  and 
could  not  forbear  pitying  him  in  his1  heart.  He  went 
across  the  room  to  Mascarin. 

“  Is  there  no  way,”  whispered  he,  “  of  saving  this 
poor  young  fellow  ?  ” 

Mascarin  smiled  one  of  those  livid  smiles  which 
chilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  thoroughly. 

“  In  fifteen  minutes,”  said  he,  “  I  will  put  the  same 
question  to  you,  leaving  you  to  reply  to  it.  Hush,  this 
is  the  first  real  test  that  you  have  been  subjected  to;  if 
you  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  through  it,  then  we 
had  better  say  farewell.  Be  firm,  for  a  thunderbolt  is 
about  to  fall !  ” 

The  manner  in  which  these  apparently  trivial  words 
were  spoken  startled  Paul,  who,  by  a  strong  effort. 
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recovered  his  self-possession;  but,  prepared  as  he  was, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  stifled  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  rage  and  surprise  that  rose  to  his  lips  at 
the  sight  of  the  woman  who  entered  the  room.  The 
Madame  de  Chantermlle,  the  Zora  of  the  youthful  Gan- 
delu,  was  there,  attired  in  what  to  his  eyes  seemed  a 
most  dazzling  costume.  Rose  seemed  a  little  timid  as 
Gandelu  almost  dragged  her  into  the  room. 

“  How  silly  you  are !  ”  said  he.  “  What  is  there  to 
be  frightened  at  ?  He  is  only  in  a  rage  with  his  flunkies 
for  having  kept  us  waiting” 

Zora  sank  negligently  into  an  easy  chair,  and  the 
gorgeously  attired  youth  addressed  the  all-powerful 
Van  Klopen. 

“Well,  have  you  invented  a  costume  that  will  be 
worthy  of  Madame’s  charms?” 

For  a  few  moments  Van  Klopen  appeared  to  be 
buried  in  profound  meditation. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  raising  his  hand  with  a  grandiloquent 
gesture,  “  I  have  it;  I  can  see  it  all  in  my  mind’s  eye.” 

“  What  a  man !  ”  murmured  Gaston  in  deep  admira¬ 
tion. 

“  Listen,”  resumed  the  tailor,  his  eye  flashing  with 
the  fire  of  genius.  “First,  a  walking  costume  with  a 
polonaise  and  a  cape  a  la  pensionnaire ;  bodice,  sleeves, 
and  underskirt  of  a  brilliant  chestnut - ” 

He  might  have  continued  in  this  strain  for  a  long 
time,  and  Zora  would  not  have  heard  a  word,  for  she 
had  caught  sight  of  Paul,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  au¬ 
dacity,  she  nearly  fainted.  She  was  so  ill  at  ease,  that 
young  Gandelu  at  last  perceived  it;  but  not  knowing 
the  effect  that  the  appearance  of  Paul  would  necessarily 
cause,  and  being  also  rather  dull  of  comprehension  he 
could  not  understand  the  reason  for  it. 
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“  Hold  hard,  Van  Klopen,  hold  hard !  the  joy  has 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one 
that  she  is  going  into  hysterics.” 

Mascarin  saw  that  Paul’s  temper  might  blaze  forth 
at  any  moment,  and  so  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  a 
scene  which  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  dangerous. 

“Well,  Van  Klopen,  I  will  say  farewell,”  said  he. 
“  Good  morning,  madame ;  good  morning,  sir ;  ”  and 
taking  Paul  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  away  by  a  private 
exit  which  did  not  necessitate  their  passing  through  the 
great  reception-room. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  do  so,  and  not  until  they  were 
in  the  street  did  the  wily  Mascarin  breathe  freely. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say,  now?”  asked  he. 

Paul’s  vanity  had  been  so  deeply  wounded,  and  the 
effort  that  he  had  made  to  restrain  himself  so  powerful, 
that  he  could  only  reply  by  a  gasp. 

“He  felt  it  more  than  I  thought  he  would,”  said 
Mascarin  to  himself.  “  The  fresh  air  will  revive 
him.” 

Paul’s  legs  bent  under  him,  and  he  staggered  so  that 
Mascarin  led  him  into  a  little  cafe  hard  by,  and  ordered 
a  glass  of  cognac,  and  in  a  short  time  Paul  was  him¬ 
self  once  again. 

“  You  are  better  now,”  observed  Mascarin ;  and  then, 
believing  it  would  be  best  to  finish  his  work,  he  added, 
“A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  I  promised  that  I  would 
ask  you  to  settle  what  our  intentions  were  to  be  regard¬ 
ing  M.  de  Gandelu.” 

“  That  is  enough,”  broke  in  Paul,  violently. 

Mascarin  put  on  his  most  benevolent  smile. 

“  You  see,”  remarked  he,  “  how  circumstances 
change  ideas.  Now  you  are  getting  quite  reasonable.” 

“Yes,  I  am  reasonable  enough  now;  that  is,  that  I 
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mean  to  be  wealthy.  You  have  no  need  to  urge  me  on 
any  more.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  desire, 
for  I  will  never  again  endure  degradation  like  that  I 
have  gone  through  to-day.” 

“  You  have  let  temper  get  the  better  of  you,”  re¬ 
turned  Mascarin,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“  My  anger  may  pass  over,  but  my  determination 
will  remain  as  strong  as  ever.” 

“Do  not  decide  without  thinking  the  matter  well 
over,”  answered  the  agent.  “To-day  you  are  your 
own  master;  but  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  me,  you 
must  resign  your  dearly  loved  liberty.” 

“I  am  prepared  for  all.” 

Victory  had  inclined  to  the  side  of  Mascarin,  and  he 
was  proportionally  jubilant. 

“  Good,”  said  he.  “  Then  Dr.  Hortebise  shall  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  Martin  Rigal,  the  father  of  Mademoiselle 
Flavia,  and  one  week  after  your  marriage  I  will  give 
you  a  duke’s  coronet  to  put  on  the  panels  of  your 
carriage.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  STARTLING  REVELATION. 

When  Sabine  de  Mussidan  told  her  lover  that  she 
would  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  M.  de  Breulh-Faver- 
lay,  she  had  not  calculated  on  the  necessity  she  would 
have  for  endurance,  but  had  rather  listened  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  her  heart ;  and  this  fact  came  the  more  strongly 
before  her,  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber, 
she  inquired  of  herself  how  she  was  to  carry  out  her 
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promise.  It  seemed  to  her  very  terrible  to  have  to 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  her  soul  to  any  one,  but  the 
more  so  to  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  who  had  asked  for 
her  hand  in  marriage.  She  uttered  no  word  on  her 
way  home,  where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  her 
place  at  the  dinner  table,  and  never  was  a  more  dismal 
company  assembled  for  the  evening  meal.  Her  own 
miseries  occupied  Sabine,  and  her  father  and  mother 
were  suffering  from  their  interviews  with  Mascarin 
and  Dr.  Hortebise.  What  did  the  liveried  servants, 
who  waited  at  table  with  such  an  affectation  of  inter¬ 
est,  care  for  the  sorrows  of  their  master  or  mistress? 
They  were  well  lodged  and  well  fed,  and  nothing  save 
their  wages  did  they  care  for.  By  nine  o'clock  Sabine 
was  in  her  own  room  trying  to  grow  accustomed  to 
the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  M.  de  Breulh-Faver- 
lay.  She  hardly  closed  her  eyes  all  night,  and  felt 
worn  out  and  dispirited  by  musing;  but  she  never 
thought  of  evading  the  promise  she  had  made  to  Andre, 
or  of  putting  it  off  for  a  time.  She  had  vowed  to 
lose  no  time,  and  her  lover  was  eagerly  awaiting  a  let¬ 
ter  from  her,  telling  him  of  the  result.  In  the  perplex¬ 
ity  in  which  she  found  herself,  she  could  not  confide  in 
either  father  or  mother,  for  she  felt  that  a  cloud  hung 
over  both  their  lives,  though  she  knew  not  what  it 
was.  When  she  left  the  convent  where  she  had  been 
educated,  and  returned  home,  she  felt  that  she  was  in 
the  way,  and  that  the  day  of  her  marriage  would  be 
one  of  liberation  to  her  parents  from  their  cares  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  All  this  preyed  terribly  upon  her  mind, 
and  might  have  driven  a  less  pure-minded  girl  to  des¬ 
perate  measures.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be 
less  painful  to  fly  from  her  father's  house  than  to  have 
this  interview  with  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.  Luckily 
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for  her,  frail  as  she  looked,  she  possessed  an  indomit¬ 
able  will,  and  this  carried  her  through  most  of  her 
difficulties. 

For  Andre’s  sake,  as  well  as  her  own,  she  did  not 
wish  to  violate  any  of  the  unwritten  canons  of  society, 
but  she  longed  for  the  hour  to  come  when  she  could 
acknowledge  her  love  openly  to  the  world.  At  one 
moment  she  thought  of  writing  a  letter,  but  dismissed 
the  thought  as  the  height  of  folly.  As  the  time  passed 
Sabine  began  to  reproach  herself  for  her  cowardice. 
All  at  once  she  heard  the  clang  of  the  opening  of  the 
main  gates.  Peeping  from  her  window,  she  saw  a 
carriage  drive  up,  and,  to  her  inexpressible  delight,  M. 
de  Breulh-Faverlay  alighted  from  it. 

"  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayer,  and  sent  him  to  me,” 
murmured  she. 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do.  Mademoiselle  ?  ”  asked 
the  devoted  Modeste;  "will  you  speak  to  him 
now  ?  ” 

"Yes,  I  will.  My  mother  is  still  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  no  one  will  venture  to  disturb  my  father 
in  the  library.  If  I  meet  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  in  the 
hall  and  take  him  into  the  drawing-room,  I  shall  have 
time  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  talk,  and  that  will  be 
sufficient.” 

Calling  up  all  her  courage,  she  left  her  room  on  her 
errand.  Had  Andre  seen  the  man  selected  by  the  Count 
de  Mussidan  for  his  daughter’s  husband,  he  might 
well  have  been  proud  of  her  preference  for  him.  M. 
de  Breulh-Faverlay  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
Paris,  and  fortune  had  showered  all  her  blessings  on 
his  head.  He  was  not  forty,  of  an  extremely  aristo¬ 
cratic  appearance,  highly  educated,  and  witty;  and,  in 
addition,  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  country. 
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He  had  always  refused  to  enter  public  life.  “  For,”  he 
would  say  to  those  who  spoke  to  him  on  the  matter, 
“  I  have  enough  to  spend  my  money  on  without  making 
myself  ridiculous.”  He  was  a  perfect  type  of  what  a 
French  gentleman  should  be — courteous,  of  unblem¬ 
ished  reputation,  and  full  of  chivalrous  devotion  and 
generosity.  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  fair  sex;  but,  if  report  spoke  truly,  his  discretion 
was  as  great  as  his  success.  He  had  not  always  been 
wealthy,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  romance  in  his 
life.  When  he  was  only  twenty,  he  had  sailed  for 
South  America,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  and 
returned  no  richer  than  he  was  before;  but  shortly 
afterward  his  aged  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Faverlay, 
died,  bequeathing  his  immense  fortune  to  his  nephew 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  add  the  name  of  Faver¬ 
lay  to  that  of  De  Breulh.  De  Breulh  was  passionately 
fond  of  horses ;  but  he  was  really  a  lover  of  them,  and 
not  a  mere  turfite,  and  this  was  all  that  the  world  knew 
of  the  man  who  held  in  his  hands  the  fates  of  Sabine  de 
Mussidan  and  Andre.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Sabine  he  made  a  profound  inclination. 

The  girl  came  straight  up  to  him. 

“  Sir,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  broken  by  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions,  “may  I  request  the  pleasure  of  a  short  private 
conversation  with  you  ?  ” 

“Mademoiselle,”  answered  De  Breulh,  concealing 
his  surprise  beneath  another  bow,  “I  am  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.” 

One  of  the  footmen,  at  a  word  from  Sabine,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  which  the 
Countess  had  thrown  down  her  arms  in  her  duel  with 
Dr.  Hortebise.  Sabine  did  not  ask  her  visitor  to  be 
seated,  but,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  marble  mantel- 
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piece,  she  said,  after  a  silence  equally  trying  to 
both, — 

“This  strange  conduct  on  my  part,  sir,  will  show 
you,  more  than  any  explanation,  my  sincerity,  and  the 
perfect  confidence  with  which  you  have  inspired  me.” 

She  paused,  but  De  Breulh  made  no  reply,  for  he 
was  perfectly  mystified. 

“You  are,”  she  continued,  “my  parents*  intimate 
friend,  and  must  have  seen  the  discomforts  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  hearth,  and  that  though  both  my  father  and 
mother  are  living,  I  am  as  desolate  as  the  veriest 
orphan.” 

Fearing  that  M.  de  Breulh  might  not  understand 
her  reason  for  speaking  thus,  she  threw  a  shade  of 
haughtiness  into  her  manner  as  she  resumed, — 

“  My  reason,  sir,  for  seeing  you  to-day  is,  to  ask, — 
nay,  to  entreat  you,  to  release  me  from  my  engage¬ 
ment  to  you,  and  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  rupture  on  yourself.” 

Man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  M.  de  Breulh  could  not 
conceal  his  surprise,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
wounded  self-love  was  mingled. 

“  Mademoiselle !  ”  commenced  he — 

Sabine  interrupted  him. 

“  I  am  asking  a  great  favor,  and  your  granting  it 
will  spare  me  many  hours  of  grief  and  sadness,  and/* 
she  added,  as  a  faint  smile  flickered  across  her  pallid 
features,  “  I  am  aware  that  I  am  asking  but  a  trifling 
sacrifice  on  your  part.  You  know  scarcely  anything 
of  me,  and  therefore  you  can  only  feel  indifference  to¬ 
ward  me.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  replied  the  young  man  gravely ; 
“  and  you  do  not  judge  me  rightly.  I  am  not  a  mere 
boy,  and  always  consider  a  step  before  I  take  it;  and 
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if  I  asked  for  your  hand,  it  was  because  I  had  learned 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  both  of  your  heart  and  in¬ 
tellect;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  would  condescend  to 
accept  me,  we  could  be  very  happy  together  .” 

The  girl  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  De  Breulh  con¬ 
tinued, — 

“  It  seems,  however,  that  I  have  in  some  way  dis¬ 
pleased  you, — I  do  not  know  how;  but,  believe  me,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  sorrow  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 

De  Breulh's  sincerity  was  so  evident,  that  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mussidan  was  deeply  affected. 

“  You  have  not  displeased  me  in  any  way,”  answered 
she  softly,  “  and  are  far  too  good  for  me.  To  have 
become  your  wife  would  have  made  me  a  proud  and 
happy  woman.” 

Here  she  stopped,  almost  choked  by  her  tears,  but 
M.  de  Breulh  wished  to  fathom  this  mystery. 

“Why  then  this  resolve?”  asked  he. 

“Because,”  replied  Sabine  faintly,  as  she  hid  her 
face, — “  because  I  have  given  all  my  love  to  another.” 

The  young  man  uttered  an  exclamation  so  full  of 
angry  surprise,  that  Sabine  turned  upon  him  at  once. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  she,  “to  another;  one  utterly 
unknown  to  my  parents,  yet  one  who  is  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me.  This  ought  not  to  irritate  you,  for  I  gave 
him  my  love  long  before  I  met  you.  Besides,  you  have 
every  advantage  over  him.  He  is  at  the  foot,  while 
you  are  at  the  summit,  of  the  social  ladder.  You  are 
of  aristocratic  lineage, — he  is  one  of  the  people.  You 
have  a  noble  name, — he  does  not  even  know  his  own. 
Your  wealth  is  enormous, — while  he  works  hard  for 
his  daily  bread.  He  has  all  the  fire  of  genius,  but  the 
cruel  cares  of  life  drag  and  fetter  him  to  the  earth. 
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He  carries  on  a  workman’s  trade  to  supply  funds  to 
study  his  beloved  art.” 

Incautiously,  Sabine  had  chosen  the  very  means  to 
wound  this  noble  gentleman  most  cruelly,  for  her  whole 
beauty  blazed  out  as,  inflamed  by  her  passion,  she 
spoke  so  eloquently  of  Andre  and  drew  such  a  parallel 
between  the  two  young  men. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  she,  “do  you  comprehend  me?  I 
know  the  terrible  social  abyss  which  divides  me  from 
the  man  I  love,  and  the  future  may  hold  in  store  some 
terrible  punishment  for  my  fidelity  to  him,  but  no 
one  shall  ever  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  my 
lips,  for - ”  she  hesitated,  and  then  uttered  these  sim¬ 

ple  words — “for  I  love  him.” 

M.  de  Breulh  listened  with  an  outwardly  impassible 
face,  but  the  venomed  tooth  of  jealousy  was  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  He  had  not  told  Sabine  the  entire  truth, 
for  he  had  studied  her  for  a  long  time,  and  his  love 
had  grown  firm  and  strong.  Without  an  unkind 
thought  the  girl  had  shattered  the  edifice  which  he  had 
built  up  with  such  care  and  pain.  He  would  have  given 
his  name,  rank,  and  title  to  have  been  in  this  un¬ 
known  lover’s  place,  who,  though  he  worked  for  his 
bread,  and  had  no  grand  ancestral  name,  was  yet  so 
fondly  loved.  Many  a  man  in  his  position  would  have 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  coldly  sneered  at  the  words, 
“I  love  him,”  but  he  did  not,  for  his  nature  was 
sufficiently  noble  to  sympathize  with  hers.  He  admired 
her  courage  and  frankness,  which,  disdaining  all  sub¬ 
terfuges,  went  straight  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  point 
she  desired  to  reach.  She  might  be  imprudent  and 
reckless,  but  in  his  eyes  these  seemed  hardly  to  be 
faults,  for  it  is  seldom  that  convent-bred  young  ladies 
err  in  this  way. 
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“  But  this  man,”  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, — “  how 
do  you  manage  ever  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  meet  him  out  walking,”  replied  she,  “  and  I  some¬ 
times  go  to  his  studio.” 

“To  his  studio?” 

“Yes,  I  have  sat  to  him  several  times  for  my  por¬ 
trait  ;  but  I  have  never  done  anything  that  I  need  blush 
to  own.  You  know  all  now,  sir,”  continued  Sabine; 
“  and  it  has  been  very  hard  for  a  young  girl  like  me  to 
say  all  this  to  you.  It  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fided  to  my  mother.” 

Only  those  who  have  heard  a  woman  that  they  are 
ardently  attached  to  say,  “  I  do  not  love  you,”  can  pic¬ 
ture  M.  de  Breulh's  frame  of  mind.  Had  any  one 
else  than  Sabine  made  this  communication  he  would 
not  have  withdrawn,  but  would  have  contested  the 
prize  with  his  more  fortunate  rival.  But  now  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  had,  as  it  were,  thrown 
herself  upon  his  mercy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
take  advantage  of  her  confidence. 

“It  shall  be  as  you  desire,”  said  he,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  “  To-night  I  will  write 
to  your  father,  and  withdraw  my  demand  for  your 
hand.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  gone  back 
from  my  word;  and  I  am  sure  that  your  father  will 
be  highly  indignant.” 

Sabine's  strength  and  firmness  had  now  entirely  de¬ 
serted  her.  “  From  the  depth  of  my  soul,  sir,”  said 
she,  “  I  thank  you ;  for  by  this  act  of  generosity  I  shall 
avoid  a  contest  that  I  dreaded.” 

“Unfortunately,”  broke  in  De  Breulh,  “you  do  not 
see  how  useless  to  you  will  be  the  sacrifice  that  you 
exact  from  me.  Listen !  you  have  not  appeared  much 
in  society;  and  when  you  did,  it  was  in  the  character 
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of  my  betrothed;  as  soon  as  I  withdraw  hosts  of 
aspirants  for  your  hand  will  spring  up;” 

Sabine  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  for  Andre  had  foreseen 
the  same  result. 

“Then,”  continued  De  Breulh,  “your  situation  will 
become  even  a  more  trying  one;  for  if  your  noble 
qualities  are  not  enough  to  excite  admiration  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  other  sex,  your  immense  wealth  will 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  fortune-hunters.” 

When  De  Breulh  referred  to  fortune-hunters,  was 
this  a  side  blow  at  Andre?  With  this  thought  rushing 
through  her  brain,  she  gazed  upon  him  eagerly,  but 
read  no  meaning  in  his  eyes. 

“  Yes,”  answered  she  dreamily,  “  it  is  true  that  I 
am  very  wealthy.” 

“  And  what  will  be  your  reply  to  the  next  suitor,  and 
to  the  one  after  that?”  asked  De  Breulh. 

“  I  know  not;  but  I  shall  find  some  loophole  of  escape 
when  the  time  comes;  for  if  I  act  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  conscience,  I  cannot  do 
wrong,  for  Heaven  will  come  to  my  aid.” 

This  phrase  sounded  like  a  dismissal;  but  De  Breulh, 
man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  did  not  accept  it. 

“  May  I  permit  myself  to  offer  you  a  word  of  ad¬ 
vice?” 

“Do  so,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  then;  why  not  permit  matters  to  remain 
as  they  now  are  ?  So  long  as  our  rupture  is  not  public 
property,  so  long  will  you  be  left  in  peace.  It  would 
be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  postpone  all  de¬ 
cisive  steps  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  I  would  withdraw 
as  soon  as  you  notified  me  that  it  was  time.” 

Sabine  put  every  confidence  in  this  proposal,  be¬ 
lieving  that  everything  was  in  good  faith.  “  But,”  said 
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she,  “such  a  subterfuge  would  be  unworthy  of  us 
all.” 

M.  de  Breulh  did  not  urge  this  point;  a  feeling  of 
deep  sympathy  had  succeeded  to  his  wounded  pride; 
and,  with  all  the  chivalrous  instinct  of  his  race,  he 
determined  to  do  his  best  to  assist  these  lovers. 

“Might  I  be  permitted,”  asked  he,  “now  that  you 
have  placed  so  much  confidence  in  me,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  man  whom  you  have  honored 
with  your  love?” 

Sabine  colored  deeply.  “  I  have  no  reason  to  con¬ 
ceal  anything  from  you:  his  name  is  Andre,  he  is  a 
painter,  and  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour  d* Auvergne.” 

De  Breulh  made  a  mental  note  of  the  name,  and  con¬ 
tinued, — 

“Do  not  think  that  I  ask  this  question  from  mere 
idle  curiosity;  my  only  desire  is  to  aid  you.  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  a  something  in  your  life.  I  have  influ¬ 
ential  friends  and  connections - ” 

Sabine  was  deeply  wounded.  Did  this  man  propose 
patronizing  Andre,  and  thus  place  his  position  and 
wealth  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  obscure  painter? 
In  his  eagerness  De  Breulh  had  made  a  false  move. 

“  I  thank  you,”  answered  she  coldly ;  “  but  Andre  is 
very  proud,  and  any  offer  of  assistance  would  wound 
him  deeply.  Forgive  my  scruples,  which  are  perhaps 
exaggerated  and  absurd.  All  he  has  of  his  own  are 
his  self-respect  and  his  natural  pride.” 

As  she  spoke,  Sabine  rang  the  bell,  to  show  her 
visitor  that  the  conversation  was  at  an  end. 

“  Have  you  informed  my  mother  of  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay’s  arrival?”  asked  she,  as  the  footman  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door. 

“  I  have  not,  mademoiselle ;  for  both  the  Count  and 
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Countess  gave  the  strictest  order  that  they  were  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before?”  demanded 
M.  de  Breulh;  and,  without  waiting  for  any  explana¬ 
tion,  he  bowed  gravely  to  Sabine,  and  quitted  the  room, 
after  apologizing  for  his  involuntary  intrusion,  and  by 
his  manner  permitted  all  the  domestics  to  see  that  he 
was  much  put  out. 

“  Ah !  ”  sighed  Sabine,  “  that  man  is  worthy  of  some 
good  and  true  woman's  affection.” 

As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  she  heard  some 
one  insisting  upon  seeing  the  Count  de  Mussidan.  Not 
being  desirous  of  meeting  strangers,  she  remained 
where  she  was.  The  servant  persisted  in  saying  that 
his  master  could  receive  no  one. 

“  What  do  I  care  for  your  orders?  ”  cried  the  visitor; 
“  your  master  would  never  refuse  to  see  his  friend  the 
Baron  de  Clinchain ;  ”  and,  thrusting  the  lackey  on  one 
side,  he  entered  the  drawing-room;  and  his  agitation 
was  so  great  that  he  hardly  noticed  the  presence  of 
the  young  girl. 

M.  de  Clinchain  was  a  thoroughly  commonplace  look¬ 
ing  personage  in  face,  figure,  and  dress,  neither  tall 
nor  short,  handsome  nor  ill-looking.  The  only  notice¬ 
able  point  in  his  attire  was  that  he  wore  a  coral  hand 
on  his  watch  chain;  for  the  Baron  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  evil  eye.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  most 
methodical  in  his  habits;  and,  as  he  grew  older,  this 
became  an  absolute  mania  with  him.  When  he  was 
twenty,  he  recorded  in  his  diary  the  pulsations  of  his 
heart,  and  at  forty  he  added  remarks  regarding  his 
digestion  and  general  health. 

“What  a  fearful  blow!”  murmured  he;  “and  to 
fall  at  such  a  moment  when  I  had  indulged  in  a  more 
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hearty  dinner  than  usual.  I  shall  feel  it  for  the  next 
six  months,  even  if  it  does  not  kill  me  outright/’ 

Just  then  M.  de  Mussidan  entered  the  room,  and  the 
excited  man  ran  up  to  him,  exclaiming, — • 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Octave,  save  us  both,  by  can¬ 
celling  your  daughter’s  engagement  with  M.  de - ” 

The  Count  laid  his  hand  upon  his  friend’s  lips. 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  said  he ;  “  my  daughter  is  here.” 
In  obedience  to  a  warning  gesture,  Sabine  left  the 
room;  but  she  had  heard  enough  to  fill  her  heart  with 
agitation  and  terror.  What  engagement  was  to  be  can¬ 
celled,  and  how  could  such  a  rupture  affect  her  father 
or  his  friend?  That  there  was  some  mystery,  was 
proved  by  the  question  with  which  the  Count  had 
prevented  his  friend  from  saying  any  more.  She  was 
sure  that  it  was  the  name  of  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay 
with  which  the  Baron  was  about  to  close  his  sentence, 
and  felt  that  the  destiny  of  her  life  was  to  be  decided 
in  the  conversation  about  to  take  place  between  her 
father  and  his  visitor.  It  was  deep  anxiety  that  she 
felt,  not  mere  curiosity ;  and  while  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  brain,  she  remembered  that  she  could  hear 
all  from  the  card-room,  the  doorway  of  which  was 
only  separated  from  the  drawing-room  by  a  curtain. 
With  a  soft,  gliding  step  she  gained  her  hiding-place 
and  listened  intently.  The  Baron  was  still  pouring 
out  his  lamentations. 

“  What  a  fearful  day  this  has  been !  ”  groaned  the 
unhappy  man.  “  I  ate  much  too  heavy  a  breakfast,  I 
have  been  terribly  excited,  and  came  here  a  great  deal 
too  fast.  A  fit  of  passion  caused  by  a  servant’s  in¬ 
solence,  joy  at  seeing  you,  then  a  sudden  interruption 
to  what  I  was  going  to  say,  are  a  great  deal  more  than 
sufficient  to  cause  a  serious  illness  at  my  age.” 
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But  the  Count,  who  was  usually  most  considerate  of 
his  friend's  foibles,  was  not  in  a  humor  to  listen  to 
him. 

“  Come,  let  us  talk  sense/'  said  he  sharply ;  “  tell  me 
what  has  occurred." 

“  Occurred !  "  groaned  De  Clinchain ;  “  oh,  nothing, 
except  that  the  whole  truth  is  known  regarding  what 
took  place  in  the  little  wood  so  many  years  back.  I 
had  an  anonymous  letter  this  morning,  threatening  me 
with  all  sorts  of  terrible  consequences  if  I  do  not  hinder 
you  from  marrying  your  daughter  to  De  Breulh.  The 
rogues  say  that  they  can  prove  everything." 

“  Have  you  the  letter  with  you  ?  " 

De  Clinchain  drew  the  missive  from  his  pocket.  It 
was  to  the  full  as  threatening  as  he  had  said;  but  M. 
de  Mussidan  knew  all  its  contents  beforehand. 

“  Have  you  examined  your  diary,  and  are  the  three 
leaves  really  missing?" 

“  They  are." 

“ How  were  they  stolen?  Are  you  sure  of  your 
servants  ?  " 

“  Certainly ;  my  valet  has  been  sixteen  years  in  my 
service.  You  know  Lorin?  The  volumes  of  my  diary 
are  always  locked  up  in  the  escritoire,  the  key  of  which 
never  leaves  me.  And  none  of  the  other  servants  ever 
enter  my  room." 

“  Some  one  must  have  done  so,  however." 

Clinchain  struck  his  forehead,  as  though  an  idea 
had  suddenly  flashed  across  his  brain. 

“  I  can  partly  guess,"  said  he.  “  Some  time  ago 
Lorin  went  for  a  holiday,  and  got  drunk  with  some 
fellows  he  picked  up  in  the  train.  Drink  brought  on 
fighting,  and  he  was  so  knocked  about  that  he  was  laid 
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up  for  some  weeks.  He  had  a  severe  knife  wound  in 
the  shoulder,  and  was  much  bruised” 

“  Who  took  his  place  ?  ” 

“  A  young  fellow  that  my  groom  got  at  a  servants’ 
registry  office.” 

M.  de  Mussidan  felt  that  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
for  he  remembered  that  the  man  who  had  called  on 
him  had  had  the  audacity  to  leave  a  card,  on  which 
was  marked: 


“  B.  Mascarin, 

Servants'  Registry  Office, 

Rue  Montorgueil ” 

“  Do  you  know  where  this  place  is  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Certainly ;  in  the  Rue  du  Dauphin  nearly  opposite 
to  my  house.” 

The  Count  swore  a  deep  oath.  “The  rogues  are 
very  wily;  but,  my  dear  fellow  if  you  are  ready,  we 
will  defy  the  storm  together.” 

De  Clinchain  felt  a  cold  tremor  pass  through  his 
whole  frame  at  this  proposal. 

“Not  I,”  said  he;  “do  not  try  and  persuade  me. 
If  you  have  come  to  this  decision,  let  me  know  at  once, 
and  I  will  go  home  and  finish  it  all  with  a  pistol 
bullet.” 

He  was  just  the  sort  of  nervous,  timorous  man  to 
do  exactly  as  he  said,  and  would  sooner  have  killed 
himself  than  endure  all  kinds  of  annoyance,  which 
might  impair  his  digestion. 

“  Very  well,”  answered  his  friend,  with  sullen  resig¬ 
nation,  “then  I  will  give  in.” 

De  Clinchain  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  for  he, 
not  knowing  what  had  passed  before,  had  expected  to 
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have  had  a  much  more  difficult  task  in  persuading  his 
friend. 

"You  are  acting  like  a  reasonable  man  for  once  in 
your  life,”  said  he. 

"  You  think  so,  because  I  give  ear  to  your  timorous 
advice.  A  thousand  curses  on  that  idiotic  habit  of 
yours  of  putting  on  paper  not  only  your  own  secrets, 
but  those  of  others.” 

But  at  this  remark  Clinchain  mounted  his  hobby. 

"  Do  not  talk  like  that,”  said  he.  "  Had  you  not 
committed  the  act,  it  would  not  have  appeared  in  my 
diary.” 

Chilled  to  the  very  bone,  and  quivering  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  Sabine  had  listened  to  every  word.  The  reality 
was  even  more  dreadful  than  she  had  dreamed  of. 
There  was  a  hidden  sorrow,  a  crime  in  her  father’s  past 
life. 

Again  the  Count  spoke.  "There  is  no  use  in  re¬ 
crimination.  We  cannot  wipe  out  the  past,  and  must, 
therefore,  submit.  I  promise  you,  on  my  honor,  that 
this  day  I  will  write  to  De  Breulh,  and  tell  him  that 
this  marriage  must  be  given  up.” 

These  words  threw  the  balm  of  peace  and  safety 
into  De  Clinchain’s  soul,  but  the  excess  of  joy  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  murmuring,  "  Too  much  breakfast, 
and  the  shock  of  too  violent  an  emotion,”  he  sank 
back,  fainting,  on  a  couch. 

The  Count  de  Mussidan  was  terrified;  he  pulled  the 
bell  furiously,  and  the  domestics  rushed  in,  followed 
by  the  Countess.  Restoratives  were  applied,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  Baron  opened  one  eye,  and  raised  him¬ 
self  on  his  elbow. 

"  I  am  better  now,”  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  It 
is  weakness  and  dizziness.  I  know  what  I  ought  to 
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take — two  spoonfuls  of  eau  des  carmes  in  a  glass  of 
sugar  and  water,  with  perfect  repose  of  both  mind  and 
body.  Fortunately,  my  carriage  is  here.  Pray,  be 
prudent,  Mussidan.”  And,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  lackeys,  he  staggered  feebly  out,  leaving 
the  Count  and  Countess  alone,  and  Sabine  still  listen¬ 
ing  from  her  post  of  espial  in  the  card-room. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Ever  since  MascaruTs  visit,  the  Count  de  Mussidan 
had  been  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind.  Forgetting  the 
injury  to  his  foot,  he  passed  the  night  pacing  up  and 
down  the  library,  cudgelling  his  brains  for  some  means 
of  breaking  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
tangled.  He  knew  the  necessity  for  immediate  action, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  this  demand  would  only  be  the 
forerunner  of  numerous  others  of  a  similar  character. 
He  thought  over  and  dismissed  many  schemes.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  almost  decided  to  go  to  the  police  authori¬ 
ties  and  make  a  clean  breast;  then  the  idea  of  placing 
the  affair  in  the  hands  of  a  private  detective  occurred 
to  him;  but  the  more  he  deliberated,  the  more  he  real¬ 
ized  the  strength  of  the  cord  that  bound  him,  and  the 
scandal  which  exposure  would  cause.  This  long  course 
of  thought  had  in  some  measure  softened  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  wrath,  and  he  was  able  to  receive  his  old 
friend  M.  de  Clinchain  with  some  degree  of  calmness. 
He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  the 
anonymous  letter, — indeed,  he  had  expected  that  a  blow 
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would  be  struck  in  that  direction.  Still  immersed  in 
thought,  M.  de  Mussidan  hardly  took  heed  of  his 
wife’s  presence,  and  he  still  paced  the  room,  uttering 
a  string  of  broken  phrases.  This  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Countess,  for  her  own  threatened  position  caused 
her  to  be  on  the  alert. 

“What  is  annoying  you,  Octave?”  asked  she. 
“  Surely,  not  M.  de  Clinchain’s  attack  of  indiges¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

For  many  years  the  Count  had  been  accustomed  to 
that  taunting  and  sarcastic  voice,  but  this  feeble  joke 
at  such  a  moment  was  more  than  he  could  endure. 

“  Don’t  address  me  in  that  manner,”  said  he  angrily. 

“What  is  the  matter — are  you  not  well?” 

“  Madame!” 

“Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  has 
taken  place?” 

The  color  suffused  the  Count’s  face,  and  his  rage 
burst  forth  the  more  furiously  from  his  having  had  to 
suppress  it, so  long;  and  coming  to  a  halt  before  the 
chair  in  which  the  Countess  was  lounging,  his  eyes 
blazing  with  hate  and  anger,  he  exclaimed, — 

“All  I  wish  to  tell  you  is,  that  De  Breulh-Faverlay 
shall  not  marry  our  daughter.” 

Madame  de  Mussidan  was  secretly  delighted  at  this 
reply,  for  it  showed  her  that  half  the  task  required  of 
her  by  Dr.  Hortebise  had  been  accomplished  without 
her  interference;  but  in  order  to  act  cautiously,  she 
began  at  once  to  object,  for  a  woman’s  way  is  always 
at  first  to  oppose  what  she  most  desires. 

“  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Count !  ”  said  she. 
“  Where  can  we  hope  to  find  so  good  a  match  again  ?  ” 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,”  returned  the  Count,  with 
a  sneer;  “you  shall  have  another  son-in-law.” 
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These  words  sent  a  pang  through  the  heart  of  the 
Countess.  Was  it  an  allusion  to  the  past?  or  had  the 
phrase  dropped  from  her  husband’s  lips  accidentally? 
or  had  he  any  suspicion  of  the  influence  that  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  her?  She,  however,  had  plenty 
of  courage,  and  would  rather  meet  misfortune  face  to 
face  than  await  its  coming  in  dread. 

“Of  what  other  son-in-law  are  you  speaking?’’ 
asked  she  negligently.  “  Has  any  other  suitor  present¬ 
ed  himself?  May  I  ask  his  name?  Do  you  intend  to 
settle  my  child’s  future  without  consulting  me?” 

“I  do,  madame.” 

A  contemptuous  smile  crossed  the  face  of  the 
Countess,  which  goaded  the  Count  to  fury. 

“  Am  I  not  the  master  here  ?  ”  exclaimed  he  in  ac¬ 
cents  of  intense  rage.  “Am  I  not  driven  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  my  power  by  the  menaces  of  a  pack  of  villains 
who  have  wormed  out  the  hidden  secrets  which  have 
overshadowed  my  life  from  my  youth  upward?  They 
can,  if  they  desire,  drag  my  name  through  the  mire 
of  infamy.” 

Madame  de  Mussidan  bounded  to  her  feet,  asking 
herself  whether  her  husband’s  intellect  had  not  given 
way. 

“  You  commit  a  crime !  ”  gasped  she. 

“  I,  madame,  I,  myself !  Does  that  surprise  you  ? 
Have  you  never  had  any  suspicion?  Perhaps  you  have 
not  forgotten  a  fatal  accident  which  took  place  out 
shooting,  and  darkened  the  earlier  years  of  our  mar¬ 
ried  life?  Well,  the  thing  was  not  an  accident,  but  a 
deliberate  murder  committed  by  me.  Yes,  I  mur¬ 
dered  him,  and  this  fact  is  known,  and  can  be 
proved.” 

The  Countess  grew  deadly  pale,  and  extended  her 
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hand,  as  though  to  guard  herself  from  some  coming 
danger. 

“  You  are  horrified,  are  you  ?  ”  continued  the  Count, 
with  a  sneer.  “ Perhaps  I  inspire  you  with  horror; 
but  do  not  fear;  the  blood  is  no  longer  on  my  hands, 
but  it  is  here,  and  is  choking  me.”  And  as  he  spoke 
he  pressed  his  fingers  upon  his  heart.  “  For  twenty- 
three  years  I  have  endured  this  hideous  recollection, 
and  even  now  when  I  wake  in  the  night  I  am  bathed 
in  cold  sweat,  for  I  fancy  I  can  hear  the  last  gasps  of 
the  unhappy  man.” 

“  This  is  horrible,  too  horrible !  ”  murmured  Madame 
de  Mussidan  faintly. 

“  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know  why  I  killed  him, — it  was 
because  the  dead  man  had  dared  to  tell  me  that  the  wife 
that  I  adored  with  all  the  passion  of  my  soul  was  un¬ 
faithful  to  me.” 

Words  of  eager  denial  rose  to  the  lips  of  the 
Countess;  but  her  husband  went  on  coldly,  “And  it 
was  all  true,  for  I  heard  all  later  on. 

“  Poor  Montlouis !  he  was  really  loved.  There  was 
a  little  shop-girl,  who  toiled  hard  for  daily  bread,  but 
she  was  a  thousand  times  more  honorable  than  the 
haughty  woman  of  noble  race  that  I  had  just  married.” 

“  Have  mercy,  Octave.” 

“  Yes,  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  her  love  for  Montlouis. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  made  her  his  wife.  After 
his  death,  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  fault.  In 
small  towns  the  people  are  without  mercy;  and  when 
she  left  the  hospital  with  her  baby  at  her  breast,  the 
women  pelted  her  with  mud.  But  for  me,”  continued 
the  Count,  “she  would  have  died  of  hunger.  Poor 
girl!  I  did  not  allow  her  much,  but  with  it  she  man¬ 
aged  to  give  her  son  a  decent  education.  He  has  now 
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grown  up,  and  whatever  happens,  his  future  is 
safe.” 

Had  M.  de  Mussidan  and  his  wife  been  less  deeply 
engaged  in  this  hideous  recital,  they  would  have  heard 
the  stifled  sobs  that  came  from  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Count  felt  a  certain  kind  of  savage  pleasure  in 
venting  the  rage,  that  had  for  years  been  suppressed, 
upon  the  shrinking  woman  before  him.  “  Would  it  not 
be  a  cruel  injustice,  madame,  to  draw  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  you  and  this  unhappy  girl?  Have  you  always 
been  deaf  to  the  whisperings  of  conscience?  and  have 
you  never  thought  of  the  future  punishment  which 
most  certainly  awaits  you?  for  you  have  failed  in  the 
duties  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.” 

Generally  the  Countess  cared  little  for  her  husband’s 
reproaches,  well  deserved  as  they  might  be,  but  to-day 
she  quailed  before  him. 

“With  your  entrance  into  my  life,”  continued  the 
Count,  “came  shame  and  misfortune.  When  people 
saw  you  so  gay  and  careless  under  the  oak-trees  of 
your  ancestral  home,  who  could  have  suspected  that 
your  heart  contained  a  dark  secret?  When  my  only 
wish  was  to  win  you  for  my  wife,  how  did  I  know 
that  you  were  weaving  a  hideous  conspiracy  against 
me?  Even  when  so  young,  you  were  a  monster  of 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Guilt  never  overshadowed 
your  brow,  nor  did  falsehood  dim  the  frankness  of 
your  eyes.  On  the  day  of  our  marriage  I  mentally 
reproached  myself  for  my  unworthiness.  Wretched 
fool  that  I  was,  I  was  happy  beyond  all  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  when  you,  madame,  completed  the  measure  of 
your  guilt  by  adding  infidelity  to  it.” 

“  It  is  false,”  murmured  the  Countess.  “  You  have 
been  deceived.” 
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M.  de  Mussidan  laughed  a  grim  and  terrible  laugh. 

*l  Not  so,”  answered  he;  “  I  have  every  proof.  This 
seems  strange  to  you,  does  it  ?  You  have  always  looked 
upon  me  as  one  of  those  foolish  husbands  that  may  be 
duped  without  suspicion  on  their  parts.  You  thought 
that  you  had  placed  a  veil  over  my  eyes,  but  I  could 
see  through  it  when  you  little  suspected  that  I  could 
do  so.  Why  did  I  not  tell  you  this  before?  Be¬ 
cause  I  had  not  ceased  to  love  you,  and  this  fatal  love 
was  stronger  than  all  honor,  pride,  and  even  self- 
respect.”  He  poured  out  this  tirade  with  inconceiv¬ 
able  rapidity,  and  the  Countess  listened  to  it  in  awe¬ 
struck  silence.  “  I  kept  silence,”  continued  the  Count, 
“because  I  knew  that  on  the  day  I  uttered  the  truth 
you  would  be  entirely  lost  to  me.  I  might  have  killed 
you;  I  had  every  right  to  do  so,  but  I  could  not  live 
apart  from  you.  You  will  never  know  how  near  the 
shadow  of  death  has  been  to  you.  When  I  have  kissed 
you,  I  have  fancied  that  your  lips  were  soiled  with  the 
kisses  of  others,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  my  hands 
from  clutching  your  ivory  neck  until  life  was  extinct, 
and  failed  utterly  to  decide  whether  I  loved  you  or 
hated  you  the  most.” 

“Have  mercy,  Octave!  have  mercy!”  pleaded  the 
unhappy  woman. 

“You  are  surprised,  I  can  see,”  answered  he,  with 
a  dark  smile ;  “  yet  I  could  give  you  further  food  for 
wonder  if  I  pleased,  but  I  have  said  enough  now.” 

A  tremor  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  Countess. 
Was  her  husband  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the 
letters  ?  All  hinged  upon  this.  He  could  not  have  read 
them,  or  he  would  have  spoken  in  very  different  terms, 
had  he  known  the  mystery  contained  in  them. 

“  Let  me  speak.”  began  she. 
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“  Not  a  word,”  replied  her  husband. 

“  On  my  honor - ” 

“  All  is  ended ;  but  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of 
one  of  my  youthful  follies.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  but 
that  signifies  nothing.  I  actually  believed  that  I  could 
gain  your  affection.  I  said  to  myself  that  one  day  you 
would  be  moved  by  my  deep  passion  for  you.  I  was 
a  fool.  As  if  love  or  affection  could  ever  penetrate 
the  icy  barriers  that  guarded  your  heart.” 

"You  have  no  pity,”  wailed  she. 

He  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  in  which  the  pent-up 
anger  of  twenty  years  blazed  and  consumed  slowly. 
“  And  you,  what  are  you  ?  I  drained  to  the  bottom  the 
poisoned  cup  held  out  to  a  deceived  husband  by  an 
unfaithful  wife.  Each  day  widened  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  us,  until  at  last  we  sank  into  this  miserable  ex¬ 
istence  which  is  wearing  out  my  life.  I  kept  no  watch 
on  you;  I  was  not  made  for  a  jailer.  What  I  wanted 
was  your  soul  and  heart.  To  imprison  the  body  was 
easy,  but  your  soul  would  still  have  been  free  to  wander 
in  imagination  to  the  meeting-place  where  your  lover 
expected  you.  I  know  not  how  I  had  the  courage  to 
remain  by  your  side.  It  was  not  to  save  an  honor  that 
had  already  gone,  but  merely  to  keep  up  appearances; 
for  as  long  as  we  were  nominally  together  the  tongue 
of  scandal  was  forced  to  remain  silent.” 

Again  the  unhappy  woman  attempted  to  protest  her 
innocence,  and  again  the  Count  paid  no  heed  to  her. 
“  I  wished  too,”  resumed  he,  “  to  save  some  portion  of 
our  proper ty,  for  your  insatiable  extravagance  swal¬ 
lowed  up  all  like  a  bottomless  abyss.  At  last  your 
trades-people,  believing  me  to  be  ruined,  refused  you 
credit,  and  this  saved  me.  I  had  my  daughter  to  think 
of,  and  have  gathered  together  a  rich  dowry  for  her, 
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and  yet - ■”  he  hesitated,  and  ceased  speaking  for  a 

moment. 

“  And  yet,”  repeated  Madame  de  Mussidan. 

“I  have  never  kissed  her,”  he  burst  forth  with  a 
fresh  and  terrible  explosion  of  wrath,  “  without  feeling 
a  hideous  doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  really  my  child.” 

This  was  more  than  the  Countess  could  endure. 

“  Enough,”  she  cried,  “  enough !  I  have  been  guilty. 
Octave;  but  not  so  guilty  as  you  imagine.” 

“Why  do  you  venture  to  defend  yourself?” 

“Because  it  is  my  duty  to  guard  Sabine.” 

“You  should  have  thought  of  this  earlier,”  answered 
the  Count  with  a  sneer.  “You  should  have  moulded 
her  mind — have  taught  her  what  was  noble  and  good, 
and  have  perused  the  unsullied  pages  of  the  book  of 
her  young  heart  ” 

In  the  deepest  agitation  the  Countess  answered, — 

“Ah,  Octave,  why  did  you  not  speak  of  this  sooner, 
if  you  knew  all ;  but  I  will  now  tell  you  everything.” 

By  an  inconceivable  error  of  judgment  the  Count 
corrected  her  speech.  “  Spare  us  both,”  said  he.  “  If 
I  have  broken  through  the  silence  that  I  have  main¬ 
tained  for  many  a  year,  it  is  because  I  know  that  no 
word  you  could  utter  would  touch  my  heart.” 

Feeling  that  all  hope  had  fled,  Madame  de  Mussidan 
fell  backward  upon  the  couch,  while  Sabine,  unable  to 
listen  to  any  more  terrible  revelations,  had  crept  into 
her  own  chamber.  The  Count  was  about  to  leave  the 
drawing-room,  when  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  letter 
on  a  silver  salver.  De  Mussidan  tore  it  open;  it  was 
from  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  asking  to  be  released 
from  his  engagement  to  Sabine  de  Mussidan.  This  last 
stroke  was  almost  too  much  for  the  Count’s  nerves, 
for  in  this  act  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had 
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come  to  him  with  such  deadly  threats,  and  terror  filled 
his  soul  as  he  thought  of  the  far-stretching  arm  of  him 
whose  bondslave  he  found  himself  to  be;  but  before 
he  could  collect  his  thoughts,  his  daughter's  maid  went 
into  the  room  crying  with  all  her  might,  “Help,  help; 
my  poor  mistress  is  dying !  ” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Van  Klopen,  the  man-milliner,  knew  Paris  and  its 
people  thoroughly  like  all  tradesmen  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  large  credit.  He  knew  all  about  the 
business  of  his  customers,  and  never  forgot  an  item  of 
information  when  he  received  one.  Thus,  when  Mas- 
carin  spoke  to  him  about  the  father  of  the  lovely  Flavia, 
whose  charms  had  set  the  susceptible  heart  of  Paul 
Violaine  in  a  blaze,  the  arbiter  of  fashion  had  replied, — 
“  Martin  Rigal ;  yes,  I  know  him ;  he  is  a  banker." 
And  a  banker,  indeed,  Martin  Rigal  was,  dwelling  in  a 
magnificent  house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre.  The  bank 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  while  his  private  rooms  were 
in  the  story  above.  Though  he  did  not  do  business  in 
a  very  large  way,  yet  he  was  a  most  respectable  man, 
and  his  connection  was  chiefly  with  the  smaller  trades¬ 
people,  who  seem  to  live  a  strange  kind  of  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  and  who  might  be  happy  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  reappearance  of  that  grim  phantom- 
bills  to  be  met.  Nearly  all  these  persons  were  in  the 
banker's  hands  entirely.  Martin  Rigal  used  his  power 
despotically  and  permitted  no  arguments,  and  speedily 
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quelled  rebellion  on  the  part  of  any  new  customer  who 
ventured  to  object  to  his  arbitrary  rules.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  banker  was  never  to  be  seen,  being  engaged 
in  his  private  office,  and  not  a  clerk  would  venture  to 
knock  at  his  door.  Even  had  one  done  so,  no  reply 
would  have  been  returned;  for  the  experiment  had 
been  tried,  and  it  was  believed  that  nothing  short  of 
an  alarm  of  fire  would  have  brought  him  out. 

The  banker  was  a  big  man,  quite  bald,  his  face  was 
clean  shaved,  and  his  little  gray  eyes  twinkled  inces¬ 
santly.  His  manner  was  charmingly  courteous,  and 
he  said  the  most  cruel  things  in  the  most  honied  accents, 
and  invariably  escorted  to  the  door  the  man  whom  he 
would  sell  up  the  next  day.  In  his  dress  he  affected 
a  fashionable  style,  much  used  by  the  modern  school 
of  Shylocks.  When  not  in  business,  he  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  and,  as  some  say,  a  witty  companion.  He  was 
not  looked  on  as  an  ascetic,  and  did  not  despise  those 
little  pleasures  which  enable  us  to  sustain  life’s  tor¬ 
tuous  journey.  He  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  had  always 
a  smile  ready  for  a  young  and  attractive  face.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  all  his  love  was  concentrated  on 
his  daughter.  He  did  not  keep  a  very  extravagant 
establishment,  but  the  report  in  the  neighborhood  was 
that  Mademoiselle  Flavia,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent 
banker,  would  one  day  come  into  millions.  The  banker 
always  did  his  business  on  foot,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  as  he  said;  but  Flavia  had  a  sweet  little  Vic¬ 
toria,  drawn  by  two  thoroughbred  horses,  to  drive  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  under  the  protection  of  an  old 
woman,  half  companion  and  half  servant,  who  was 
driven  half  mad  by  her  charge’s  caprices.  As  yet  her 
father  has  never  denied  her  anything.  He  worked 
harder  than  all  his  clerks  put  together,  for,  after  having 
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spent  the  morning  in  his  counting  house  over  his  papers, 
he  received  all  business  clients. 

On  the  day  after  Flavia  and  Paul  Violaine  had  met 
at  Van  Klopen’s,  M.  Martin  Rigal  was,  at  about  half¬ 
past  five,  closeted  with  one  of  his  female  clients.  She 
was  young,  very  pretty,  and  dressed  with  simple  ele¬ 
gance,  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was  profoundly 
melancholy.  Her  eyes  were  overflowing  with  tears, 
which  she  made  vain  efforts  to  restrain. 

“  If  you  refuse  to  renew  our  bill,  sir,  we  are  ruined,” 
said  she.  “I  could  meet  it  in  January.  I  have  sold 
all  my  trinkets,  and  we  are  existing  on  credit.” 

“  Poor  little  thing !  ”  interrupted  the  banker. 

Her  hopes  grew  under  these  words  of  pity. 

“  And  yet,”  continued  she,  “  business  has  never  been 
so  brisk.  New  customers  are  constantly  coming  in, 
and  though  our  profits  are  small,  the  returns  are  rapid.” 

As  Martin  Rigal  heard  her  exposition  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  nodded  gravely. 

“That  is  all  very  well,”  said  he  at  last,  “but  this 
does  not  make  the  security  you  offer  me  of  any  more 
value.  I  have  more  confidence  in  you.” 

“  But  remember,  sir,  that  we  have  thirty  thousand 
francs’  worth  of  stock.” 

“  That  is  not  what  I  was  alluding  to,”  and  the  banker 
accompanied  these  words  with  so  meaning  a  look,  that 
the  poor  woman  blushed  scarlet  and  almost  lost  her 
nerve.  “Your  stock,”  said  he,  “is  of  no  more  value 
in  my  eyes  than  the  bill  you  offer  me.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  were  to  become  bankrupt,  the  landlord 
might  come  down  upon  everything,  for  he  has  great 
power.” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  for  Flavia’s  maid,  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  person,  entered  the  room  without  knocking. 
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"Sir,”  said  she,  "my  mistress  wishes  to  see  you  at 
once.” 

The  banker  got  up  directly.  "I  am  coming,”  said 
he;  then,  taking  the  hand  of  his  client,  he  led  her  to 
the  door,  repeating:  "Do  not  worry  yourself;  all  the 
difficulties  shall  be  got  through.  Come  again,  and  we 
will  talk  them  over ;  ”  and  before  she  could  thank  him 
he  was  half  way  to  his  daughter's  apartment.  Flavia 
had  summoned  her  father  to  show  him  a  new  costume 
which  had  just  been  sent  home  by  Van  Klopen,  and 
which  pleased  her  greatly.  Flavians  costume  was  a 
masterpiece  of  fashionable  bad  taste,  which  makes 
women  look  all  alike  and  destroys  all  appearance  of 
individuality.  It  was  a  mass  of  frills,  furbelows, 
fringes,  and  flutings  of  rare  hue  and  form,  making  a 
series  of  wonderful  contrasts.  Standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  every  available  candle  alight,  for 
the  day  was  fading  away,  she  was  so  dainty  and 
pretty  that  even  the  bizarre  dress  of  Van  Klopen's 
was  unable  to  spoil  her  appearance.  As  she  turned 
round,  she  caught  sight  of  her  father  in  a  mirror, 
panting  with  the  haste  he  had  made  in  running  up¬ 
stairs. 

"  What  a  time  you  have  been !  ”  said  she  pettishly. 

"I  was  with  a  client,”  returned  he  apologetically. 

"You  ought  to  have  got  rid  of  him  at  once.  But 
never  mind  that;  look  at  me  and  tell  me  plainly  what 
you  think  of  me.” 

She  had  no  need  to  put  the  question,  for  the  most 
intense  admiration  beamed  in  his  face. 

"Exquisite,  delicious,  heavenly!”  answered  he. 

Flavia,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  her  father's  compli¬ 
ments,  was  highly  delighted.  "Then  you  think  that 
he  will  like  me  ?  ”  asked  she. 
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She  alluded  to  Paul  Violaine,  and  the  banker  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  as  he  replied, — 

“  Is  it  possible  that  any  human  being  exists  that 
you  cannot  please?” 

“  Ah !  ”  mused  she,  “  if  it  were  any  one  but  he,  I 
should  have  no  doubts  or  misgivings.” 

Martin  Rigal  took  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and,  drawing 
his  daughter  to  him,  pressed  a  fond  kiss  upon  her  brow, 
while  she  with  the  grace  and  activity  of  a  cat,  nestled 
upon  his  knee.  “  Suppose,  after  all,  that  he  should  not 
like  me,”  murmured  she ;  “  I  should  die  of  grief.” 

The  banker  turned  away  his  face  to  hide  the  gloom 
that  overspread  it.  “Do  you  love  him,  then,  even 
now?”  asked  he. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  he  added,  “  More  than 
you  do  me?” 

Flavia  pressed  her  father’s  hand  between  both  her 
palms  and  answered  with  a  musical  laugh,  “  How  silly 
you  are,  papa!  Why,  of  course  I  love  you.  Are  you 
not  my  father?  I  love  you  too  because  you  are  kind 
and  do  all  I  wish,  and  because  you  are  always  telling 
me  that  you  love  me.  Because  you  are  like  the  cupids 
in  the  fairy  stories — dear  old  people  who  give  their 
children  all  their  heart’s  desire ;  I  love  you  for  my  car¬ 
riage,  my  horses,  and  my  lovely  dresses ;  for  my  purse 
filled  with  gold,  for  my  beautiful  jewelry,  and  for  all 
the  lovely  presents  you  make  me.” 

Every  word  she  spoke  betrayed  the  utter  selfishness 
of  her  soul,  and  yet  her  father  listened  with  a  fixed 
smile  of  delight  on  his  face. 

“And  why  do  you  love  him?”  asked  he. 

“  Because — because,”  stammered  the  girl,  “  first,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  himself;  and  then, — well,  I  can’t  say,  but  I 
do  love  him.” 
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Her  accents  betrayed  such  depth  of  passion  that  the 
father  uttered  a  groan  of  anguish. 

Flavia  caught  the  expression  of  his  features,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

“I  really  believe  that  you  are  jealous,”  said  she,  as 
if  she  were  speaking  to  a  spoiled  child.  “  That  is  very 
naughty  of  you ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
I  tell  you  that  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  upon  him  at  Van 
Klopen's,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  pierce  through  my  heart, 
such  love  as  I  never  felt  for  a  human  being  before. 
Since  then,  I  have  known  no  rest.  I  cannot  sleep,  and 
instead  of  blood,  liquid  fire  seems  to  come  through  my 
veins.” 

Martin  Rigal  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  in  mute 
surprise  at  this  outburst  of  feeling. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,”  went  on  Flavia.  “  You 
are  the  best  of  fathers,  but,  after  all,  you  are  but  a 
man.  Had  I  a  mother,  she  would  comprehend  me 
better.” 

"  What  could  your  mother  have  done  for  you  more 
than  I?  Have  I  neglected  anything  for  your  happi¬ 
ness?”  asked  the  banker,  with  a  sigh. 

"Perhaps  nothing;  for  there  are  times  when  I  hard¬ 
ly  understand  my  own  feelings.” 

In  gloomy  silence  the  banker  listened  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  daughter's  state  of  mind;  then  he  said, — 

"All  shall  be  as  you  desire,  and  the  man  you  love 
shall  be  your  husband.” 

The  girl  was  almost  beside  herself  with  joy,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  pressed  kiss  upon 
kiss  on  his  cheeks  and  forehead. 

"  Darling,”  said  she,  "  I  love  you  for  this  more  than 
for  anything  that  you  have  given  me  in  my  life  ” 

The  banker  sighed  again;  and  Flavia,  shaking  her 
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pretty  little  fist  at  him,  exclaimed,  “  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  sigh,  sir?  Do  you  by  any  chance  regret 
your  promise?  But  never  mind  that.  How  do  you 
mean  to  bring  him  here  without  causing  any  sus¬ 
picion  ?  " 

A  benevolent  smile  passed  over  her  father's  face,  as 
he  answered, — 

“  That,  my  pet,  is  my  secret." 

“Very  well,  keep  it;  I  do  not  care  what  means  you 
use,  as  long  as  I  see  him  soon,  very  soon, — to-night 
perhaps,  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
say  Dr.  Hortebise  will  bring  him  here;  he  will  sit  at 
our  table.  I  can  look  at  him  without  trouble,  I  shall 
hear  his  voice - •" 

“  Silly  little  puss ! "  broke  in  the  banker ;  “  or,  rather, 
I  should  say,  unhappy  child." 

“  Silly,  perhaps ;  but  why  should  you  say  unhappy  ?  " 

“You  love  him  too  fondly,  and  he  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  feeling  for  him." 

“  Never;  I  do  not  believe  it,"  answered  the  girl. 

“  I  hope  to  heaven,  darling,  that  my  fears  may  never 
be  realized.  But  he  is  not  the  sort  of  husband  that  I 
intended  for  you;  he  is  a  composer." 

“  And  is  that  anything  against  him ! "  exclaimed 
Flavia  in  angry  tones;  “one  would  think  from  your 
sneers  that  this  was  a  crime.  Not  only  is  he  a  com¬ 
poser,  but  he  is  a  genius.  I  can  read  that  in  his  face. 
He  may  be  poor,  but  I  am  rich  enough  for  both,  and 
he  will  owe  all  to  me;  so  much  the  better,  for  then 
he  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  lessons  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  he  will  have  leisure  to  compose  an  opera 
more  beautiful  than  any  that  Gounod  has  ever  written, 
and  I  shall  share  all  his  glory.  Why,  perhaps,  he  may 
even  sing  his  own  songs  to  me  alone." 
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Her  father  noticed  her  state  of  feverish  excitement 
and  gazed  upon  her  sadly.  Flavia's  mother  had  been 
removed  from  this  world  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four  by  that  insidious  malady,  consumption,  which  de¬ 
fies  modern  medical  science,  and  in  a  brief  space 
changes  a  beautiful  girl  into  a  livid  corpse,  and  the 
father  viewed  her  excited  manner,  flushed  cheeks,  and 
sparkling  eyes  with  tears  and  dismay. 

“  By  heavens !  ”  cried  he,  bursting  into  a  sudden  fit 
of  passion;  “;f  ever  he  ill  treats  you,  he  is  a  dead 
man.” 

The  girl  was  startled  at  the  sudden  ferocity  of  his 
manner. 

“  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  angry  ?  ”  asked  she ; 
"and  why  do  you  have  such  evil  thoughts  of  him?” 

"I  tremble  for  you,  in  whom  my  whole  soul  is 
wrapped  up,”  answered  the  banker.  “This  man  has 
robbed  me  of  my  child's  heart,  and  you  will  be  happier 
with  him  than  you  are  with  your  poor  old  father.  I 
tremble  because  of  your  inexperience  and  his  weakness, 
which  may  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  you.” 

“If  he  is  weak,  all  the  better;  my  will  can  guide 
him.” 

“You  are  wrong,”  replied  her  father,  “as  many 
other  women  have  been  before  you.  You  believe  that 
weak  and  vacillating  dispositions  are  easily  controlled, 
but  I  tell  you  that  this  is  an  error.  Only  determined 
characters  can  be  influenced,  and  it  is  on  substantial 
foundations  that  we  find  support.” 

Flavia  made  no  reply,  and  her  father  drew  her  closer 
to  him. 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  child,”  said  he.  “You  will  never 
have  a  better  friend  than  I  am.  You  know  that  I 
would  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  for  you. 
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He  is  coming,  so  search  your  heart  to  discover  if  this 
is  not  some  mere  passing  fancy.” 

“  Father !  ”  cried  she. 

“Remember  that  your  happiness  is  in  your  own 
hands  now,  so  be  careful  and  conceal  your  feelings,  and 
do  not  let  him  discover  how  deep  your  love  is  for 
him.  Men^s  minds  are  so  formed  that  while  they 
blame  a  woman  for  duplicity,  they  complain  far  more  if 
she  acts  openly  and  allows  her  feelings  to  be  seen - •” 

He  paused,  for  the  door-bell  rang.  Flavia’s  heart 
gave  a  bound  of  intense  joy. 

“  He  has  come !  ”  gasped  she,  and,  with  a  strong 
effort  to  retain  her  composure,  she  added,  “  I  will  obey 
you,  my  dear  father;  I  will  not  come  here  again  until  I 
have  entirely  regained  my  composure.  Do  not  fear, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  your  daughter  can  act  a  part 
as  well  as  any  other  woman.” 

She  fled  from  the  room  as  the  door  opened, 
but  it  was  not  Paul  who  made  his  appearance, 
but  some  other  guests — a  stout  manufacturer  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  gorgeously  dressed,  but  with 
scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  herself.  For  this  eve¬ 
ning  the  banker  had  issued  invitations  to  twenty 
of  his  friends,  and  among  this  number  Paul 
would  scarcely  be  noticed.  He  in  due  time  made  his 
appearance  with  Dr.  Hortebise,  who  had  volunteered 
to  introduce  him  into  good  society.  Paul  felt  ill  at 
ease;  he  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  tailor,  who,  thanks  to  Mascarin’s  influence,  had 
in  forty-eight  hours  prepared  an  evening  suit  of  such 
superior  cut  that  the  young  man  hardly  knew  himself 
In  it.  Paul  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  conflicting 
emotions  after  the  visit  to  Van  Klopen’s,  and  more 
than  once  regretted  the  adhesion  that  he  had  given  to 
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Mascarin’s  scheme;  but  a  visit  the  next  day  from 
Hortebise,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  fashionable 
physician  was  one  of  the  confederates,  had  reconciled 
him  to  the  position  he  had  promised  to  assume. 

He  was  moreover  struck  with  Flavians  charms,  and 
dazzled  with  the  accounts  of  her  vast  prospective  for¬ 
tune.  To  him,  Hortebise,  gay,  rich,  and  careless, 
seemed  the  incarnation  of  happiness,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  stifle  the  voice  of  Paul’s  conscience.  He 
would,  however,  perhaps  have  hesitated  had  he  known 
what  the  locket  contained  that  dangled  so  ostentatiously 
from  the  doctor’s  chain. 

Before  they  reached  the  banker’s  door,  driven  in  the 
doctor’s  elegant  brougham,  a  similar  one  to  which  Paul 
mentally  declared  he  would  have,  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit,  the  young  man’s  mentor  spoke. 

“  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you.  You  have  before 
you  a  chance  which  is  seldom  afforded  to  any  young 
man,  whatever  his  rank  and  social  standing.  Mind 
that  you  profit  by  it.” 

“You  may  be  sure  I  will,”  said  Paul,  with  a  smile 
of  self-complacency. 

“Good,  dear  boy;  but  let  me  fortify  your  courage 
with  a  little  of  my  experience.  Do  you  know  what 
an  heiress  really  is?” 

“Well,  really - ” 

“Permit  me  to  continue.  An  heiress  and  more  so 
if  she  is  an  only  child,  is  generally  a  very  disagreeable 
person,  headstrong,  capricious,  and  puffed  up  with  her 
own  importance.  She  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the  flattery 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed  from  her  earliest 
years,  and  thinks  that  all  the  world  is  made  to  bend 
before  her.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  answered  Paul,  a  little  discomfited.  “  I  hope 
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it  is  not  Mademoiselle  Flavians  portrait  that  you  have 
been  sketching?” 

“Not  exactly,”  answered  the  doctor,  with  a  laugh. 
“  But  I  must  warn  you  that  even  she  has  certain  whims 
and  fancies.  For  instance,  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
would  give  a  suitor  every  encouragement,  and  then  re¬ 
pulse  him  without  rhyme  or  reason.” 

Paul,  who  up  to  this  time  had  only  seen  the  bright 
side  of  affairs,  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted. 

“  But  why  should  you  introduce  me  to  her  then  ?  ” 

“In  order  that  you  may  win  her.  Have  you  not 
everything  to  insure  success?  She  will  most  likely  re¬ 
ceive  you  with  the  utmost  cordiality;  but  beware  of 
being  too  sanguine.  Even  if  she  makes  desperate  love 
to  you,  I  say,  take  care;  it  may  be  only  a  trap;  for, 
between  ourselves,  a  girl  who  has  a  million  stitched  to 
her  petticoats  is  to  be  excused  if  she  endeavors  to  find 
out  whether  the  suitor  is  after  her  or  her  money.” 

Just  then  the  brougham  stopped,  and  Dr.  Hortebise 
and  his  young  friend  entered  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre,  where  they  were  cordially  greeted  by  the 
banker. 

Paul  glanced  round,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
Flavia,  nor  did  she  make  her  appearance  until  five  min¬ 
utes  before  the  dinner  hour,  when  the  guests  flocked 
round  her.  She  had  subdued  all  her  emotions,  and  not 
a  quiver  of  the  eyelids  disclosed  the  excitement  under 
which  she  was  laboring.  Her  eye  rested  on  Paul,  and 
he  bowed  ceremoniously.  The  banker  was  delighted, 
for  he  had  not  believed  much  in  her  self-command.  But 
Flavia  had  taken  his  advice  to  heart,  and  when  seated 
at  table  abstained  from  casting  a  glance  in  Paul’s  direc¬ 
tion.  When  dinner  was  over  and  many  of  the  guests 
had  sat  down  to  whist,  Flavia  ventured  to  approach 
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Paul,  and  in  a  low  voice,  which  shook  a  little  in  spite 
of  her  efforts,  said, — 

“Will  you  not  play  me  one  of  your  own  composi¬ 
tions,  M.  Violaine  ?  ” 

Paul  was  but  a  medium  performer,  but  Flavia 
seemed  in  the  seventh  heaven,  while  her  father  and 
Dr.  Hortebise,  who  had  taken  their  seats  not  far  away, 
watched  the  young  couple  with  much  anxiety. 

“  How  she  adores  him !  ”  whispered  the  banker. 
“And  yet  I  cannot  judge  of  the  effect  that  she  has 
produced  upon  him. 

“  Surely  Mascarin  will  worm  it  all  out  of  him  to¬ 
morrow,”  returned  the  doctor.  “  To-morrow  the  poor 
fellow  will  have  his  hands  full,  for  there  is  to  be  a 
general  meeting,  when  we  shall  hear  all  about  Catenae’s 
ideas,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  Croisenois’s  con¬ 
duct  will  be  when  he  knows  what  he  is  wanted  for.” 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  guests  began  to  drop 
off.  Dr.  Hortebise  signalled  to  Paul,  and  they  left 
the  house  together.  According  to  the  promise  to  her 
father,  Flavia  had  acted  her  part  so  well,  that  Paul  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  made  an  impression  or  not. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MASTER  CHUPIN. 

Beaumarchef,  when  Mascarin  called  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  associates,  was  in  the  habit  of  assuming  his 
very  best  attire;  for  as  he  was  often  called  into  the 
inner  office  to  answer  questions,  he  was  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  subordinate,  although  he  had  received  doe 
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notice  of  the  meeting,  was  still  in  his  every-day  dress. 
This  discomposed  him  a  good  deal,  though  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  by  it. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
up  the  accounts  of  two  cooks,  who,  having  obtained 
situations,  were  leaving  the  servants’  lodging-house. 
When  this  matter  was  completed,  he  had  hoped  for  half 
an  hour’s  leisure.  As  he  was  crossing  the  courtyard, 
however,  he  fell  in  with  Toto  Chupin  bringing  in  his 
daily  report,  which  Beaumarchef  thought  would  be 
what  it  usually  was — a  mere  matter  of  form.  He  was, 
however,  much  mistaken;  for  though  outwardly  Toto 
was  the  same,  yet  his  ideas  had  taken  an  entirely  new 
direction;  and  when  Beaumarchef  urged  him  to  look 
sharp,  the  request  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
sullenness. 

“  I  ain’t  lost  no  time,”  said  he,  “  and  have  fished  up 
a  thing  or  two  fresh ;  but  before  saying  a  word - •” 

He  stopped,  and  seemed  a  little  confused 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  I  want  a  fresh  arrangement.” 

Beaumarchef  was  staggered. 

“  Arrangement !  ”  he  echoed. 

"  Of  course  you  can  lump  it  if  yer  don’t  like  it,”  said 
the  boy.  “  Do  you  think  as  how  I’m  going  to  work  like 
a  horse,  and  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  just  for  a  ‘  thank 
ye,  Chupin?’  No  fear.  I’m  worth  a  sight  more  nor 
that.” 

Beaumarchef  flew  into  a  rage. 

“  Then  you  are  not  worth  a  pinch  of  salt,”  said  he. 

“All  right,  my  cove.” 

“  And  you  are  an  ungrateful  young  villain  to  talk 
like  this  after  all  the  kindness  your  master  has  shown 
you.” 
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Chupin  gave  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

“Goodness!”  cried  he.  “To  hear  you  go  on,  one 
would  think  that  the  boss  had  ruined  himself  for  my 
sake.” 

“  He  took  you  out  of  the  streets,  and  has  given  you 
a  room  ever  since.” 

“  A  room,  do  you  say  ?  I  call  it  a  dog  kennel.” 

“You  have  your  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day 
regularly.” 

“  I  know  that,  and  half  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  meal, 
which  has  so  much  water  in  it  that  it  cannot  even  stain 
the  tablecloth.” 

“You  are  an  ungrateful  young  hound,”  exclaimed 
Beaumarchef,  “and  forget  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  has  set  you  up  in  business  as  a  hot  chestnut 
seller” 

“  Good  old  business !  I  am  allowed  to  stand  all  day 
under  the  gateway,  roasted  on  one  side,  and  frozen  on 
the  other,  and  gain,  perhaps  twenty  sous.” 

“You  know  that  in  summer  he  has  promised  to  set 
you  up  in  the  fried  potato  line.” 

“Thank  ye  for  nothing;  I  don’t  like  the  smell  of 
grease.” 

“What  is  it  you  want,  then?” 

“  Nothing.  I  feels  that  I  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  at 
large.” 

Beaumarchef  cast  a  furious  glance  at  the  shameless 
youth,  and  told  him  that  he  would  report  everything 
to  his  master.  The  boy,  however,  did  not  seem  to  care 
a  pin. 

“  I  intends  to  see  Master  Mascarin  myself  presently,” 
remarked  Chupin. 

“You  are  an  idiot.” 

“  Why  so  ?  Do  you  think  I  didn’t  live  better  before 
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I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  blooming  old  cove?  I 
never  worked  then.  I  used  to  sing  in  front  of  the 
pubs,  and  easily  made  my  three  francs  a  day.  My  pal 
and  I  soon  check  ’em  though,  and  then  off  we  went  to 
the  theatre.  Sometimes  we’d  make  tracks  for  Ivry, 
and  take  our  doss  in  a  deserted  factory,  into  which  the 
crushers  never  put  their  noses.  In  the  winter  we  used 
to  go  to  the  glass  houses  and  sleep  in  the  warm  ashes. 
All  these  were  good  times,  while  now - ■” 

“  Well,  what  have  you  to  grumble  at  now?  Don’t  I 
hand  you  a  five-franc  piece  every  day  that  you  are  at 
work?” 

“But  that  ain’t  good  enough.  Come,  don’t  get 
shirty;  all  I  asks  for  is  a  rise  of  salary.  Only  say 
either  Yes  or  No;  and  if  you  say  No,  why,  I  sends  in 
my  resignation.” 

Beaumarchef  would  have  given  a  five-franc  piece  out 
of  his  own  pocket  for  Mascarin  to  have  heard  the  boy’s 
impertinence. 

“  You  are  a  young  rascal !  ”  said  he,  “  and  keep  the 
worst  of  company.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  for 
a  hang-dog  fellow,  calling  himself  Polyte,  has  been 
here  asking  after  you.” 

“  My  company  ain’t  any  business  of  yours.” 

“  Well,  I  give  you  warning,  you  will  come  to 
grief.” 

“  How?  ”  returned  Toto  Chupin  sulkily.  “  How  can 
I  come  to  grief?  If  old  Mascarin  interferes.  I’ll  shut 
up  his  mouth  pretty  sharp.  I  wish  you  and  your  mas¬ 
ter  wouldn’t  poke  their  noses  into  my  affairs.  I’m  sick 
of  you  both.  Don’t  you  think  I’m  up  to  you?  When 
you  make  me  follow  some  one  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
it  isn’t  to  do  ’em  a  kindness,  I  reckon.  If  things  turn 
out  badly,  I’ve  only  to  go  before  a  beak  and  speak 
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up;  I  should  get  off  easily  enough  then;  and  if  I  do  so, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  not  having  given  me  more  than 
my  five  francs  a  day” 

Beaumarchef  was  an  old  soldier  and  a  bold  man,  but 
he  was  easily  upset,  for  the  lad’s  insolence  made  him 
believe  that  he  was  uttering  words  that  had  been  put 
in  his  mouth  by  some  wily  adviser;  and  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  the  ex-soldier  thought  it  best  to  adopt  a 
more  conciliating  demeanor. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked  he. 

"Well,  seven  francs  to  start  with.” 

"  The  deuce  you  do !  Seven  francs  a  day  is  a  sum. 
Well,  I’ll  give  it  you  myself  to-day  and  will  speak 
about  you  to  the  master.” 

"You  won’t  get  me  to  loosen  my  tongue  for  that 
amount  to-day;  you  may  bet  your  boots  on  that,”  an¬ 
swered  the  lad  insolently.  "I  wants  one  hundred 
francs  down  on  the  nail.” 

"  One  hundred  francs,”  echoed  Beaumarchef,  scan¬ 
dalized  at  such  a  demand. 

"Yes,  my  cove,  that  and  no  less.” 

"And  what  will  you  give  in  return?  No,  no,  my 
lad;  your  demand  is  a  preposterous  one;  besides,  you 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  spend  such  a  sum.” 

"Don’t  you  flurry  yourself  about  that;  but  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  I  sha’n’t  spend  my  wages  as  you 
do — in  wax  for  your  mustache.” 

Beaumarchef  could  not  endure  an  insult  to  his  mus¬ 
tache,  and  Chupin  was  about  to  receive  the  kick  he 
had  so  richly  earned,  when  Daddy  Tantaine  suddenly 
made  his  appearance,  looking  exactly  as  he  did  when 
he  visited  Paul  in  his  garret. 

"Tut,  tut;  never  quarrel  with  the  door  open.” 

Beaumarchef  thanked  Providence  for  sending  this 
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sudden  reinforcement  to  his  aid,  and  began  in  a  tone 
of  indignation, — 

"Toto  Chupin - •” 

"  Stop !  I  have  heard  every  word,”  broke  in  Tan- 
taine. 

On  hearing  this,  Toto  felt  that  he  had  better  make 
himself  scarce;  for  though  he  hardly  knew  Mascarin, 
and  utterly  despised  Beaumarchef,  he  trembled  before 
the  oily  Tantaine,  for  in  him  he  recognized  a  being  who 
would  stand  no  nonsense.  He  therefore  began  in  an 
apologetic  tone, — 

"  Just  let  me  speak,  sir;  I  only  wanted - ■” 

"  Money,  of  course,  and  very  natural  too.  Come, 
Beaumarchef,  hand  this  worthy  lad  the  hundred  francs 
that  he  has  so  politely  asked  for.” 

Beaumarchef  was  utterly  stupefied,  and  was  about 
to  make  some  objection  when  he  was  struck  by  a  signal 
which  Toto  did  not  perceive,  and,  drawing  out  his 
pocketbook,  extracted  a  note  which  he  offered  to  the 
lad.  Toto  glanced  at  the  note,  then  at  the  faces  of 
the  two  men,  but  was  evidently  afraid  to  take  the 
money. 

"Take  the  money,”  said  Tantaine.  "If  your  in¬ 
formation  is  not  worth  the  money,  I  will  have  it  back 
from  you;  come  into  the  office,  where  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed.” 

Tantaine  took  a  chair,  and  glancing  at  Toto,  who 
stood  before  him  twirling  his  cap  leisurely,  said, — 

"  I  heard  you.” 

The  lad  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  customary 
audacity. 

"  Five  days  ago,”  he  began,  "  I  was  put  on  to  Caro¬ 
line  Schimmel;  I  have  found  out  all  about  her  by  this 
time.  She  is  as  regular  as  clockwork  in  her  duties  at 
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least.  She  wakes  at  ten  and  takes  her  absinthe.  Then 
she  goes  to  a  little  restaurant  she  knows,  and  has  her 
breakfast  and  a  game  at  cards  with  any  one  that  will 
play  with  her.  At  six  in  the  evening  she  goes  to  the 
Grand  Turk,  a  restaurant  and  dancing-shop  in  the  Rue 
des  Poisonnieres.  Ain’t  it  a  swell  ken  just!  You  can 
eat,  drink,  dance,  or  sing,  just  as  you  like;  but  you 
must  have  decent  togs  on,  or  they  won’t  let  you  in.” 

“  Wouldn’t  they  let  you  through  then  ?  ” 

Toto  pointed  significantly  to  his  rags  as  he  re¬ 
plied, — 

“This  rig  out  wouldn’t  pass  muster,  but  I  have  a 
scheme  in  hand.” 

Tantaine  took  down  the  address  of  the  dancing-saloon, 
and  then,  addressing  Toto  with  the  utmost  severity, — 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  he,  “  that  this  report  is  worth 
a  hundred  francs  ?  ” 

Toto  made  a  quaint  grimace. 

“  Do  you  think,”  asked  he,  “  that  Caroline  can  lead 
the  life  she  does  without  money?  No  fear.  Well,  I 
have  found  out  where  the  coin  comes  from.” 

The  dim  light  in  the  office  enabled  Tantaine  to  hide 
the  pleasure  he  felt  on  hearing  these  words. 

“Ah,”  answered  he  carelessly,  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  but  little  moment,  “and  so  you  have  found  out  all 
that,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  heap  besides.  Just  you  listen.  After 
her  breakfast,  my  sweet  Carry  began  to  play  cards  with 
some  chaps  who  had  been  grubbing  at  the  next  table. 
f  Regular  right  down  card  sharpers  and  macemen,’  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  watched  the  way  in  which  they  faked 
the  pasteboards.  e  They’ll  get  everything  out  of  you,  old 
gal.’  I  was  in  the  right,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  she 
had  to  go  up  to  the  counter  and  leave  one  of  her  rings 
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as  security  for  the  breakfast.  He  said  he  knew  her, 
and  would  give  her  credit.  e  You  are  a  trump/  said 
she.  ‘  Fll  just  trot  off  to  my  own  crib  and  get  the 
money/  ” 

“  Did  she  go  home  ?  ” 

“  Not  she ;  she  went  to  a  real  swell  house  in  a  bang 
up  part  of  Paris,  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  She  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  in  she  went,  while  I  lounged  about 
outside.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  lives  there  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.  The  grocer  round  the  corner  told 

me  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Duke - what  was  his 

blessed  name  ?  Oh,  the  Duke - ” 

“Was  it  the  Duke  de  Champdoce?” 

“  That  is  the  right  one,  a  chap  they  say  as  has  his 
cellars  chock  full  of  gold  and  silver.” 

“  You  are  rather  slow,  my  lad,”  said  Tantaine,  with 
his  assumed  air  of  indifference.  “  Get  on  a  bit, 
do.” 

Toto  was  much  put  out;  for  he  had  expected  that 
his  intelligence  would  have  created  an  immense  sensa¬ 
tion. 

“  Give  a  cove  time  to  breathe  in.  Well,  in  half  an 
hour  out  comes  my  Carry  as  lively  as  a  flea.  She  got 
into  a  passing  cab  and  away  she  went.  Fortunately  I 
can  run  a  bit,  and  reached  the  Palais  Royal  in  time 
to  see  Caroline  change  two  notes  of  two  hundred  francs 
each  at  the  money-changers.” 

“How  did  you  find  out  that?” 

“  By  looking  at  ’em.  The  paper  was  yellow.” 

Tantaine  smiled  kindly.  “You  know  a  banknote 
then  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  I  have  precious  few  chances  of  handling 
them.  Once  I  went  into  a  money-changer’s  shop  and 
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asked  them  just  to  let  me  feel  one,  and  they  said,  *  Get 
out  sharp.5  55 

“ Is  that  all?55  demanded  Tantaine. 

“  No ;  I  have  kept  the  best  bit  for  a  finish.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  are  others  on  the  lookout  after 
Caroline.55 

Toto  had  no  reason  this  time  to  grumble  at  the  effect 
he  had  produced,  for  the  old  man  gave  such  a  jump 
that  his  hat  fell  off. 

“What  are  you  saying?55  said  he. 

“  Simply  that  for  the  last  three  days  a  big  chap  with 
a  harp  on  his  back  has  been  keeping  her  in  view.  I 
twigged  him  at  once,  and  he  too  saw  her  go  into  the 
swell  crib  that  you  say  belongs  to  that  Duke.55 

Tantaine  pondered  a  little. 

“  A  street  musician,55  muttered  he.  “  I  must  find  out 
all  about  this.  Now,  Toto,  listen  to  me;  chuck  Caro¬ 
line  over,  and  stick  to  the  fellow  with  the  harp;  be 
off  with  you,  for  you  have  earned  your  money  well.55 

As  Chupin  went  off,  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“ Too  sharp  by  a  good  bit,55  said  he;  “  he  won’t  have 
a  long  lease  of  life.55 

Beaumarchef  was  about  to  ask  Tantaine  to  remain 
in  the  office  while  he  went  off  to  put  on  his  best  clothes, 
but  the  old  man  stopped  this  request  by  saying, — 

“As  M.  Mascarin  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  I 
will  just  go  in  without  knocking.  When  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  arrive,  show  them  in;  for  look  you  here,  my 
good  friend,  the  pear  is  so  ripe  that  if  it  is  not  plucked, 
it  will  fall  to  the  ground.55 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  TURN  OF  THE  SCREW. 

Dr.  Hortebise  was  the  first  to  arrive.  It  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  thing  for  him  to  get  up  so  early ;  but  for  Mascarin' s 
sake  he  consented  even  to  this  inconvenience.  When 
he  passed  through  the  office,  the  room  was  full  of 
clients;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  doctor  from  no¬ 
ticing  the  negligence  of  Beaumarchef's  costume. 

“  Aha !  ”  remarked  the  doctor,  “  on  the  drunk  again, 
I  am  afraid.” 

“M.  Mascarin  is  within,”  answered  the  badgered 
clerk,  endeavoring  to  put  on  an  air  of  dignity;  “and 
M.  Tantaine  is  with  him.” 

A  brilliant  idea  flashed  across  the  doctor's  mind,  but 
it  was  with  great  gravity  that  he  said, — 

“  I  shall  be  charmed  to  meet  that  most  worthy  old 
gentleman.” 

When,  however,  he  entered  the  inner  sanctum,  he 
found  Mascarin  alone,  occupied  in  sorting  the  eternal 
pieces  of  pasteboard. 

“Well,  what  news?”  asked  he. 

“There  are  none  that  I  know  of.” 

“What,  have  you  not  seen  Paul?” 

“No.” 

“Will  he  be  here?” 

“  Certainly.” 

Mascarin  was  often  laconic,  but  he  seldom  gave  such 
short  answers  as  this. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  doctor.  “Your 
greeting  is  quite  funereal.  Are  you  not  well?” 
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“  I  am  merely  preoccupied,  and  that  is  excusable  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  we  are  about  to  fight,”  returned 
Mascarin. 

He  only,  however,  told  a  portion  of  the  truth;  for 
there  was  more  in  the  background,  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  confide  to  his  friend.  Toto  Chupin's  revolt  had 
disquieted  him.  Let  there  be  but  a  single  flaw  in  the 
axletree,  and  one  day  it  will  snap  in  twain;  and  Mas¬ 
carin  wanted  to  eliminate  this  flaw. 

“  Pooh !  ”  remarked  the  doctor,  playing  with  his 
locket,  “  we  shall  succeed.  What  have  we  to  fear,  after 
all, — opposition  on  Paul's  part?” 

“  Paul  may  resent  a  little,”  answered  Mascarin  dis¬ 
dainfully  ;  “  but  I  have  decided  that  he  shall  be  present 
at  our  meeting  of  to-day.  It  will  be  a  stormy  one,  so 
be  prepared.  We  might  give  him  his  medicine  in  min¬ 
ims,  but  I  prefer  the  whole  dose  at  once.” 

“  The  deuce  you  do !  Suppose  he  should  be  fright¬ 
ened,  and  make  off  with  our  secret.” 

“He  won't  make  off,”  replied  Mascarin  in  a  tone 
which  froze  his  listener's  blood.  “  He  can't  escape 
from  us  any  more  than  the  cockchafer  can  from  the 
string  that  a  child  has  fastened  to  it.  Do  you  not 
understand  weak  natures  like  his?  He  is  the  glove,  I 
the  strong  hand  beneath  it.” 

The  doctor  did  not  argue  this  point,  but  merely  mur¬ 
mured, — 

“  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so.” 

“  Should  we  have  any  opposition,  resumed  Mascarin, 
“  it  will  come  from  Catenae.  I  may  be  able  to  force 
him  into  co-operation  with  us,  but  his  heart  will  not 
be  in  the  enterprise.” 

“  Do  you  propose  to  bring  Catenae  into  this  affair  ?  ” 
asked  Hortebise  in  great  surprise. 
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“  Assuredly.” 

“  Why  have  you  changed  your  plan  ? 99 

“  Simply  because  I  have  recognized  the  fact  that,  if 
we  dispensed  with  his  services,  we  should  be  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  be¬ 
cause - ” 

He  broke  off,  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 
Hush!  I  can  hear  his  footstep” 

A  dry  cough  was  heard  outside,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  Catenae  entered  the  room. 

Nature,  or  profound  dissimulation,  had  gifted  Cat¬ 
enae  with  an  exterior  which  made  every  one,  when 
first  introduced  to  him,  exclaim,  “This  is  an  honest 
and  trustworthy  man.”  Catenae  always  looked  his 
clients  boldly  in  the  face.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  and 
had  a  certain  ring  of  joviality  in  it,  and  his  manner 
was  one  of  those  easy  ones  which  always  insure  popu¬ 
larity.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  lawyer;  but 
yet  he  did  not  shine  in  court.  He  must  therefore,  to 
make  those  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  which  he  was 
credited  with  doing,  have  some  special  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  assayed  rather  risky  matters,  which  might 
bring  both  parties  into  the  clutches  of  the  criminal 
law,  or,  at  any  rate,  leave  them  with  a  taint  upon  both 
their  names.  A  sensational  lawsuit  is  begun,  and  the 
public  eagerly  await  the  result;  suddenly  the  whole 
thing  collapses,  for  Catenae  has  acted  as  mediator.  He 
has  even  settled  the  disputes  of  murderers  quarrelling 
over  their  booty.  But  he  has  even  gone  farther  than 
this.  More  than  once  he  has  said  of  himself,  “  I  have 
passed  through  the  vilest  masses  of  corruption.”  In 
his  office  in  the  Rue  Jacob  he  has  heard  whispered 
conferences  which  were  enough  to  bring  down  the  roof 
above  his  head.  Of  course  this  was  the  most  lucrative 
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business  that  passed  into  Catenae’s  hands.  The  ciient 
conceals  nothing  from  his  attorney,  and  he  belongs  to 
him  as  absolutely  as  the  sick  man  belongs  to  his  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  penitent  to  his  confessor. 

“Well,  my  dear  Baptiste,”  said  he,  “here  I  am;  you 
summoned  me,  and  I  am  obedient  to  the  call.” 

“  Sit  down,”  replied  Mascarin  gravely. 

“  Thanks,  my  friend,  many  thanks,  a  thousand 
thanks;  but  I  am  much  hurried;  indeed  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  I  have  matters  on  my  hands  of  life 
and  death.” 

“But  for  all  that,”  remarked  Hortebise,  “you  can 
sit  down  for  a  moment.  Baptiste  has  something  to  say 
to  you  which  is  as  important  as  any  of  your  matters 
can  be.” 

With  a  frank  and  genial  smile  Catenae  obeyed;  but 
in  his  heart  were  anger  and  an  abject  feeling  of  alarm. 

“What  is  it  that  is  so  important?”  asked  he. 

Mascarin  had  risen  and  locked  the  door.  When  he 
had  resumed  his  seat  he  said, — 

“The  facts  are  very  simple.  Hortebise  and  I  have 
decided  to  put  our  great  plan  into  execution,  which 
we  have  as  yet  only  discussed  generally  with  you.  We 
have  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  with  us.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  broke  in  the  lawyer. 

“Wait  a  little;  we  must  have  your  assistance, 
and - ” 

Catenae  rose  from  his  seat.  “  That  is  enough,”  said 
he.  “  You  have  made  a  very  great  mistake  if  it  is  on 
this  matter  that  you  have  sent  for  me ;  I  told  you  this 
before.” 

He  was  turning  away,  and,  looking  for  his  hat,  pro¬ 
posed  to  beat  a  retreat;  but  Dr.  Hortebise  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  door,  gazing  upon  him  with  no 
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friendly  expression  of  countenance.  Catenae  was  not 
a  man  to  be  easily  alarmed,  but  the  doctor’s  appearance 
was  so  threatening,  and  the  smile  upon  Mascarin’s  lips 
was  of  so  deadly  a  character,  that  he  stood  still,  posi¬ 
tively  frightened  into  immobility. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  stammered  he ;  “  what  is  it 
you  say  now?” 

“  First,”  replied  the  doctor,  speaking  slowly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly, — “first,  we  wish  that  you  should  listen  to  us 
when  we  speak  to  you.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“Then  sit  down  again,  and  hear  what  Baptiste  has 
to  say.” 

The  command  Catenae  had  over  his  countenance  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  to  what  conclu¬ 
sion  he  had  arrived  from  the  words  and  manner  of  his 
confederates. 

“  Then  let  Baptiste  explain  himself,”  said  he. 

“Before  entering  into  matters  completely,”  said  he 
coolly,  “  I  first  want  to  ask  our  dear  friend  and  asso¬ 
ciate  if  he  is  prepared  to  act  with  us?” 

“Why  should  there  be  any  doubt  on  that  point?” 
asked  the  lawyer.  “Do  all  my  repeated  assurances 
count  as  nothing?” 

“We  do  not  want  promises  now;  what  we  do  want 
is  good  faith  and  real  co-operation.” 

“  Can  it  be  that  you - ” 

“I  ought  to  inform  you,”  continued  Mascarin,  un¬ 
heeding  the  interruption,  “that  we  have  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  success;  and,  if  we  carry  the  matter  through, 
we  shall  certainly  have  a  million  apiece.” 

Hortebise  had  not  the  calm  patience  of  his  confed¬ 
erate,  and' exclaimed, — 

“  You  understand  it  well  enough.  Say  Yes  or  No.” 
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Catenae  was  in  the  agonies  of  indecision,  and  for 
fully  a  minute  made  no  reply. 

“  No,  then !  ”  he  broke  out  in  a  manner  which  be¬ 
trayed  his  intense  agitation.  “  After  due  consideration, 
and  having  carefully  weighed  the  chances  for  and 
against,  I  answer  you  decidedly,  No.” 

Mascarin  and  Hortebise  evidently  expected  this  re¬ 
ply,  and  exchanged  glances. 

“  Permit  me  to  explain,”  said  Catenae,  “  what  you 
consider  as  a  cowardly  withdrawal  upon  my  part - ■” 

“  Call  it  treachery.” 

“  I  will  not  quibble  about  words.  I  wish  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  straightforward  with  you.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  sneered  the  doctor,  “  though 
that  is  not  your  usual  form.” 

“  And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  concealed 
my  real  opinion  from  you.  It  is  fully  ten  years  ago 
since  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
this  association.  Can  you  recall  what  I  said?  I  said 
only  our  extreme  need  and  griping  poverty  justified 
our  acts.  They  are  now  inexcusable.” 

“  You  talked  very  freely  of  your  scruples,”  observed 
Mascarin. 

“You  remember  my  words  then?” 

“Yes,  and  I  remember  too  that  those  inner  scruples 
never  hindered  you  from  drawing  your  share  of  the 
profits  ” 

“That  is  to  say,”  burst  in  the  doctor,  “you  repudi¬ 
ated  the  work,  but  shared  the  booty.  You  wished  to 
play  the  game  without  staking  anything.” 

Catenae  was  in  no  way  disconcerted  at  this  trenchant 
argument. 

“ Quite  true,”  said  he,  “I  always  received  my  share; 
but  I  have  done  quite  as  much  as  you  in  putting  the 
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agency  in  its  present  prosperous  condition.  Does  it 
not  work  smoothly  like  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism? 
Have  we  not  succeeded  in  nearly  all  our  schemes?  The 
income  comes  in  monthly  with  extreme  regularity, 
and  I,  according  to  my  rights,  have  received  one-third. 
If  you  desire  to  throw  up  this  perilous  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  say  so,  and  I  will  not  oppose  it.” 

“  You  are  really  too  good,”  sneered  the  doctor,  with 
a  look  of  menace  in  his  glance. 

“  Nor,”  continued  Catenae,  “  will  I  oppose  you  if 
you  prefer  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  are;  but  if  you 
start  on  fresh  enterprises,  and  embark  on  the  tempestu¬ 
ous  sea  of  danger,  then  I  put  down  my  foot  and  very 
boldly  ‘halt/  I  will  not  take  another  step  with  you. 
I  can  see  by  the  looks  of  both  of  you  that  you  think 
me  a  fool  and  a  coward.  Heaven  grant  that  the  future 
may  not  show  you  only  too  plainly  that  I  have  been 
in  the  right.  Think  over  this.  For  twenty  years  for¬ 
tune  has  favored  us,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  never  wise 
to  tempt  her  too  far,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at 
some  time  or  other  she  always  turns.” 

“  Your  imagery  is  really  charming,”  remarked  Horte- 
bise  sarcastically. 

“  Good,  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  to  repeat  my 
warning:  reflect.  Grand  as  your  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  may  be,  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  perils  that 
you  will  encounter.” 

This  cold  flood  of  eloquence  was  more  than  the  doc¬ 
tor  could  bear. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,”  exclaimed  he,  “  to 
reason  like  this,  for  you  are  a  rich  man.” 

“  I  have  enough  to  live  on,  I  allow ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  income  derived  from  my  profession,  I  have 
saved  two  hundred  thousand  francs;  and  if  you  can 
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be  induced  to  renounce  your  projects,  I  will  divide  this 
sum  with  you.  You  have  only  to  think.” 

Mascarin,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  dispute,  now 
judged  it  time  to  interfere. 

“And  so,”  said  he,  turning  to  Catenae,  “you  have 
only  two  hundred  thousand  francs?” 

“That  or  thereabouts.” 

“  And  you  offer  to  divide  this  sum  with  us.  Really 
we  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  you,  but - .” 

Mascarin  paused  for  a  moment;  then  settling  his 
spectacles  more  firmly,  he  went  on, — 

“  But  even  if  you  were  to  give  us  what  you  propose, 
you  would  still  have  eleven  hundred  francs  remain¬ 
ing  !  ” 

Catenae  burst  into  a  pleasant  laugh.  “You  are 
jesting,”  said  he. 

“  I  can  prove  the  correctness  of  my  assertion ;”  and 
as  he  spoke,  Mascarin  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  taking 
a  small  notebook  from  it,  turned  over  the  pages,  and 
leaving  it  open  at  a  certain  place,  handed  it  to  the 
lawyer. 

“There,”  said  he,  “that  is  made  up  to  December 
last,  and  shows  precisely  how  you  stand  financially. 
Twice,  then,  you  have  increased  your  funds.  These 
deposits  you  will  find  in  an  addenda  at  the  end  of  the 
book.” 

Catenae  started  to  his  feet ;  all  his  calmness  had  now 
disappeared. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have  just  the  sum  you  name; 
and  I,  for  that  very  reason,  refuse  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  your  schemes.  I  have  an  income 
of  sixty  thousand  francs ;  that  is  to  say,  sixty  thousand 
good  reasons  for  receiving  no  further  risks.  You  envy 
me  my  good  fortune,  but  did  we  not  all  start  penniless  ? 
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I  have  taken  care  of  my  money,  while  you  have  squan¬ 
dered  yours.  Hortebise  has  lost  his  patients,  while  I 
have  increased  the  number  of  my  clients ;  and  now  you 
want  me  to  tread  the  dangerous  road  again.  Not  1 5 
go  your  way,  and  leave  me  to  go  home/” 

Again  he  took  up  his  hat,  but  a  wave  of  the  hand 
from  Mascarin  detained  him. 

“  Suppose,”  said  he  coldly,  “  that  I  told  you  that 
your  assistance  was  necessary  to  me.” 

“I  should  say  so  much  the  worse  for  you” 

“But  suppose  I  insist?” 

“And  how  can  you  insist?  We  are  both  in  the 
same  boat,  and  sink  or  swim  together.” 

“Are  you  certain  of  that?” 

“  So  certain  that  I  repeat  from  this  day  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  error.” 

“How  so?” 

“  Because  for  twelve  months  past,  I  have  given  food 
and  shelter  to  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Clarisse.  Do  you 
by  any  chance  know  her?” 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  the  lawyer  started,  as 
a  man  starts  who,  walking  peacefully  along,  suddenly 
sees  a  deadly  serpent  coiled  across  his  path. 

“Clarisse,”  stammered  he,  “how  did  you  know  of 
her  ?  who  told  you  ?  ” 

But  the  sarcastic  sneer  upon  the  lips  of  his  two  con¬ 
federates  wounded  his  pride  so  deeply,  that  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  recovered  his  self-possession. 

“  I  am  getting  foolish,”  said  he,  “  to  ask  these  men 
how  they  learned  my  secret.  Do  they  not  always  work 
by  infamous  and  underhand  means  ?  ” 

“  You  see  I  know  all,”  remarked  Mascarin,  “  for  I 
foresaw  the  day  would  come  when  you  would  wish  to 
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sever  our  connection,  and  even  give  us  up  to  justice, 
if  you  could  do  so  with  safety  to  yourself.  I  therefore 
took  my  precautions.  One  thing,  however,  I  was  not 
prepared  for,  and  that  was,  that  a  man  of  your  intelli¬ 
gence  should  have  played  so  paltry  a  game,  and  even 
twelve  months  back  thought  of  betraying  us.  It  is  al¬ 
most  incredible.  Do  you  ever  read  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux ?  I  saw  in  its  pages  yesterday  a  story 
nearly  similar  to  your  own.  Shall  I  tell  it  to  you?  A 
lawyer  who  concealed  his  vices  beneath  the  mantle  of 
joviality  and  candor,  brought  up  from  the  country  a 
pretty,  innocent  girl  to  act  as  servant  in  his  house. 
This  lawyer  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  leading  the 
poor  child  astray,  and  the  moment  at  last  came  when 
the  consequences  of  her  weakness  were  too  apparent. 
The  lawyer  was  half  beside  himself  at  the  approaching 
scandal.  What  would  the  neighbors  say?  Well,  to 
cut  the  story  short,  the  infant  was  suppressed, — you 
understand,  suppressed,  and  the  mother  turned  into  the 
street.” 

“  Baptiste,  have  mercy !  ” 

“  It  was  a  most  imprudent  act,  for  such  things  al¬ 
ways  leak  out  somehow.  You  have  a  gardener  at  your 
house  at  Champigny,  and  suppose  the  idea  seized  upon 
this  worthy  man  to  dig  up  the  ground  round  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  garden.” 

“  That  is  enough,”  said  Catenae,  piteously.  “  I  give 
in.” 

Mascarin  adjusted  his  spectacles,  as  he  always  did 
in  important  moments. 

“You  give  in,  do  you?  Not  a  bit.  Even  now  you 
are  endeavoring  to  find  a  means  of  parrying  my  home 
thrusts.” 

“  But  I  declare  to  you - ” 
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“  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  dig  as  deeply  as  he  might,  your 
gardener  would  discover  nothing.” 

The  lawyer  uttered  a  stifled  exclamation  of  rage  as 
he  perceived  the  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

“  He  would  find  nothing,”  resumed  Mascarin,  “  and 
yet  the  story  is  all  true.  Last  January,  on  a  bitterly 
cold  night,  you  dug  a  hole,  and  in  it  deposited  the  body 
of  a  new-born  infant  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  And  what 
shawl?  Why  the  very  one  that  you  purchased  at  the 
Bon  Marche ,  when  you  were  making  yourself  agree¬ 
able  to  Clarisse.  The  shopman  who  sold  it  to  you  has 
identified  it,  and  is  ready  to  give  evidence  when  called 
upon.  You  may  look  for  that  shawl.  Catenae,  but  you 
will  not  find  it.” 

“  Have  you  got  that  shawl  ?”  asked  Catenae  hoarsely. 

“Am  I  a  fool?”  asked  Mascarin  contemptuously. 
“Tantaine  has  it;  but  I  know  where  the  body  is,  and 
will  keep  the  information  to  myself.  Do  not  be 
alarmed;  act  fairly,  and  you  are  safe;  but  make  one 
treacherous  move,  and  you  will  read  in  the  next  day's 
papers  a  paragraph  something  to  this  effect:  ‘Yester¬ 
day  some  workmen,  engaged  in  excavations  near  so- 
and-so,  discovered  the  body  of  a  new-born  infant. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  discover  the  author  of 
the  crime/  You  know  me,  and  that  I  work  promptly. 
To  the  shawl  I  have  added  a  handkerchief  and  a  few 
other  articles  belonging  to  Clarisse,  which  will  render 
it  an  easy  matter  to  fix  the  guilt  on  you.” 

Catenae  was  absolutely  stunned,  and  had  lost  all 
power  of  defending  himself.  The  few  incoherent  words 
that  he  uttered  showed  his  state  of  utter  despair. 

“  You  have  killed  me,”  gasped  he,  “  just  as  the  prize, 
that  I  have  been  looking  for  for  twenty  years,  was  in 
my  grasp.” 
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“Work  does  a  man  no  harm,”  remarked  the  doctor 
sententiously. 

There  was,  however,  little  time  to  lose;  the  Marquis 
de  Croisenois  and  Paul  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
at  any  moment,  and  Mascarin  hastened  to  restore  a 
certain  amount  of  calmness  to  his  prostrate  an¬ 
tagonist. 

“You  make  as  much  noise  as  if  we  were  going  to 
hand  you  over  to  the  executioner  on  the  spot.  Do  you 
think  that  we  are  such  a  pair  of  fools  as  to  risk  all 
these  hazards  without  some  almost  certain  chance  of 
success?  Hortebise  was  as  much  startled  as  yourself 
when  I  first  spoke  to  him  of  this  affair,  but  I  ex¬ 
plained  everything  fully  to  him,  and  now  he  is  quite 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter.  Of  course  you  can  lay  aside 
all  fear,  and,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  will  bear  no 
malice  against  those  who  have  simply  played  a  better 
game  than  yourself.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Catenae,  forcing  a  smile.  “I  am 
listening.” 

Mascarin  made  a  short  pause. 

“What  we  want  of  you,”  answered  he,  “will  not 
compromise  you  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  wish  you  to 
draw  up  a  document,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will 
give  you  presently,  and  you  will  outwardly  have  no 
connection  with  the  matter.” 

“Very  good.” 

“  But  there  is  more  yet.  The  Duke  of  Champdoce 
has  placed  a  difficult  task  in  your  hands.  You  are 
engaged  in  a  secret  on  his  behalf.” 

“  You  know  that  also?  ” 

“I  know  everything  that  may  be  made  subservient 
to  our  ends.  I  also  know  that  instead  of  coming  direct 
to  me  you  went  to  the  very  man  that  we  have  every 
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reason  to  dread,  that  fellow  Perpignan,  who  is  nearly 
as  sharp  as  we  are.” 

“  Go  on,”  returned  Catenae  impatiently.  “  What  do 
you  expect  from  me  on  this  point?” 

“  Not  much ;  you  must  only  come  to  me  first,  and 
report  any  discovery  you  may  have  made,  and  never 
give  any  information  to  the  Duke  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  us.” 

“  I  agree.” 

The  contending  parties  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  an 
amicable  termination,  and  Dr.  Hortebise  smiled  com¬ 
placently. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “shall  we  not  confess,  after  all, 
that  there  was  no  use  in  making  such  a  fuss  ?  ” 

“  I  allow  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,”  answered  Cate¬ 
nae  meekly;  and,  extending  his  hands  to  his  two  asso¬ 
ciates  with  an  oily  smile,  he  said:  “Let  us  forget  and 
forgive.” 

Was  he  to  be  trusted  ?  Mascarin  and  the  doctor  ex¬ 
changed  glances  of  suspicion.  A  moment  afterward  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Paul  entered,  making  a 
timid  bow  to  his  two  patrons. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  Mascarin,  “  let  me  present  you 
to  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends.”  Then,  turning 
to  Catenae,  he  added:  “I  wish  to  ask  you  to  help  and 
assist  my  young  friend  here.  Paul  Violaine  is  a  good 
fellow,  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help  on  in  his  journey  through  life.” 

The  lawyer  started  as  he  caught  the  strange,  mean¬ 
ing  smile  which  accompanied  these  words. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  said  he,  “  why  did  you  not  speak 
sooner  ?  ” 

Catenae  at  once  divined  Mascarin’s  project,  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  allusion  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SOME  SCRAPS  OF  PAPER. 

The  Marquis  de  Croisenois  was  never  punctual.  He 
had  received  a  note  asking  him  to  call  on  Mascarin  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  twelve  had  struck  some  time  before 
he  made  his  appearance.  Faultlessly  gloved,  his  glass 
firmly  fixed  in  his  eye,  and  a  light  walking  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  with  that  air  of  half-veiled  insolence  that 
is  sometimes  affected  by  certain  persons  who  wish  the 
world  to  believe  that  they  are  of  great  importance,  the 
Marquis  de  Croisenois  entered  the  room. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Henry  de  Croisenois  affect¬ 
ed  the  airs  and  manners  of  a  lad  of  twenty,  and  so 
found  many  who  looked  upon  his  escapades  with  lenient 
eyes,  ascribing  them  to  the  follies  of  youth.  Under 
this  youthful  mask,  however  he  concealed  a  most 
astute  and  cunning  intellect,  and  had  more  than  once 
got  the  better  of  the  women  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings.  His  fortune  was  terribly  involved,  because 
he  had  insisted  on  living  at  the  same  rate  as  men  who 
had  ten  times  his  income.  Forming  one  of  the  reck¬ 
lessly  extravagant  band  of  which  the  Duke  de  Sau- 
meine  was  the  head,  Croisenois,  too,  kept  his  race¬ 
horses,  which  was  certainly  the  quickest  way  to  wreck 
the  most  princely  fortune.  The  Marquis  had  found 
out  this,  and  was  utterly  involved,  when  Mascarin  ex¬ 
tended  a  helping  hand  to  him,  to  which  he  clung  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  drowning  man. 

Whatever  Henry  de  Croisenois’  anxieties  may  have 
been  on  the  day  in  question,  he  did  not  allow  a  symp- 
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tom  of  them  to  appear,  and  on  his  entrance  negligently 
drawled,  “I  have  kept  you  waiting,  I  fear;  but  really 
my  time  is  not  my  own.  I  am  quite  at  your  service 
now,  and  will  wait  until  these  gentlemen  have  finished 
their  business  with  you.”  And  as  he  concluded,  he 
again  placed  the  cigar  which  he  had  removed  while 
saying  these  words,  to  his  lips. 

His  manner  was  very  insolent,  and  yet  the  amiable 
Mascarin  did  not  seem  offended,  although  he  loathed 
the  scent  of  tobacco. 

“  We  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  you,  Marquis,” 
answered  he  politely.  “  I  say  so,  because  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  here  to  meet  you.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you,  Dr.  Hortebise,  M.  Catenae  of  the  Parisian 
bar,  and  our  secretary,”  pointing  as  he  spoke,  to 
Paul. 

As  soon  as  Croisenois  had  taken  his  seat,  Mascarin 
went  straight  to  the  point,  as  a  bullet  to  the  target. 
“  I  do  not  intend,”  began  he,  “  to  leave  you  in  doubt 
for  a  moment.  Beatings  about  the  bush  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  among  persons  like  ourselves.” 

At  finding  himself  thus  classed  with  the  other  per¬ 
sons  present,  the  Marquis  gave  a  little  start,  and  then 
drawled  out,  “You  flatter  me,  really.” 

“  I  may  tell  you,  Marquis,”  resumed  Mascarin,  “that 
your  marriage  has  been  definitely  arranged  by  myself 
and  my  associates.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the 
young  lady's  consent,  for  that  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  has  already  been  secured.* 

“There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  that,”  lisped  the 
Marquis.  “  I  will  promise  her  the  best  horsed  car¬ 
riage  in  the  Bois,  a  box  at  the  opera,  unlimited  credit 
at  Van  Klopen's,  and  perfect  freedom.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty,  I  assure  you.  Of  course,  however,  I  must 
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be  presented  by  some  one  who  holds  a  good  position 
in  society.” 

" Would  the  Viscountess  de  Bois  Arden  suit  you?” 

“No  one  better;  she  is  a  relation  of  the  Count  de 
Mussidan.” 

“  Good ;  then  when  you  wish,  Madame  de  Bois  Ar¬ 
den  will  introduce  you  as  a  suitor  for  the  young  lady’s 
hand,  and  praise  you  up  to  the  skies.” 

The  Marquis  looked  very  jubilant  at  hearing  this. 

“  All  right,”  cried  he ;  “  then  that  decides  the  matter.” 

Paul  wondered  whether  he  was  awake  or  dreaming. 
He  too  had  been  promised  a  rich  wife,  and  here  was 
another  man  who  was  being  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner.  “  These  people,”  muttered  he,  “  seem  to  keep 
a  matrimonial  agency  as  well  as  a  servants’  registry 
office!” 

“  All  that  is  left,  then,”  said  the  Marquis,  “  is  to  ar¬ 
range  the — shall  I  call  it  the  commission?” 

“I  was  about  to  come  to  that,”  returned  Mascarin. 

“Well,  I  will  give  you  a  fourth  of  the  dowry,  and 
on  the  day  of  my  marriage  will  hand  you  a  cheque  for 
that  amount.” 

Paul  now  imagined  that  he  saw  how  matters  worked. 
“If  I  marry  Fla  via,”  thought  he,  “  I  shall  have  to 
share  her  dowry  with  these  highly  respectable  gentle¬ 
men.” 

The  offer  made  by  the  Marquis  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  please  Mascarin.  “  That  is  not  what  we  want,” 
said  he. 

“No, — well,  must  I  give  you  more?  Say  how 
much.” 

Mascarin  shook  his  head. 

“Well  then,  I  will  give  you  a  third;  it  is  not  worth  ' 
while  to  give  you  more.” 
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“No,  no;  I  would  not  take  half,  nor  even  the 
whole  of  the  dowry.  You  may  keep  that  as  well  as 
what  you  owe  us.” 

“  Well,  but  tell  me  what  you  do  want.” 

“  I  will  do  so,”  answered  Mascarin,  adjusting  his 
spectacles  carefully;  “but  before  doing  so,  I  feel  that 
I  must  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  rise  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  association  ” 

At  this  statement  Hortebise  and  Catenae  sprang  to 
their  feet  in  surprise  and  terror.  “  Are  you  mad  ?  ” 
said  they  at  length,  with  one  voice. 

Mascarin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Not  yet,”  answered  he  gently,  “  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  go  on.” 

“  But  surely  we  have  some  voice  in  the  matter,”  fal¬ 
tered  Catenae. 

“  That  is  enough,”  exclaimed  Mascarin  angrily.  “Am 
not  I  the  head  of  this  association?  Do  you  think,” 
he  continued  in  tones  of  deep  sarcasm,  “  that  we  cannot 
speak  openly  before  the  Marquis?” 

Hortebise  and  the  lawyer  resignedly  resumed  their 
seats.  Croisenois  thought  that  a  word  from  him  might 
reassure  them. 

“  Among  honest  men - ”  began  he. 

“We  are  not  honest  men,”  interrupted  Mascarin. 
“  Sir,”  added  he  in  a  severe  tone,  “  nor  are  you 
either.” 

This  plain  speaking  brought  a  bright  flush  to  the 
face  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  half  a  mind  to  be  angry, 
but  policy  restrained  him,  and  he  affected  to  look  on 
the  matter  as  a  joke.  “Your  joke  is  a  little  per¬ 
sonal,”  said  he. 

But  Mascarin  took  no  heed  of  his  remark.  “  Listen 
to  me,”  said  he,  “  for  we  have  no  time  to  waste,  and 
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do  you,”  he  added,  turning  to  Paul,  “  pay  the  greatest 
attention.” 

A  moment  of  perfect  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  hum  of  voices  in  the  outer  office. 

“  Marquis,”  said  Mascarin,  whose  whole  face  blazed 
with  a  gleam  of  conscious  power,  “  twenty-five  years 
ago  I  and  my  associates  were  young  and  in  a  very 
different  position.  We  were  honest  then,  and  all  the 
illusions  of  youth  were  in  full  force;  we  had  faith  and 
hope.  We  all  then  tenanted  a  wretched  garret  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  loved  each  other  like  brothers.” 

“  That  was  long,  long  ago,”  murmured  Hortebise. 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Mascarin;  “and  yet  the  effluxion 
of  times  does  not  hinder  me  from  seeing  things  as  they 
then  were,  and  my  heart  aches  as  I  compare  the  hopes 
of  those  days  with  the  realities  of  the  present.  Then, 
Marquis,  we  were  poor,  miserably  poor,  and  yet  we  all 
had  vague  hopes  of  future  greatness.” 

Croisenois  endeavored  to  conceal  a  sneer;  the  story 
was  not  a  very  interesting  one. 

“As  I  said  before,  each  one  of  us  anticipated  a 
brilliant  career.  Catenae  had  gained  a  prize  by  his 
*  Treatise  on  the  Transfer  of  Real  Estate/  and  Horte¬ 
bise  had  written  a  pamphlet  regarding  which  the  great 
Orfila  had  testified  approval.  Nor  was  I  without  my 
successes.  Hortebise  had  unluckily  quarrelled  with  his 
family.  Catenae’s  relatives  were  poor,  and  I,  well,  I 
had  no  family.  I  stood  alone.  We  were  literally  starv¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  the  only  one  earning  money.  I  pre¬ 
pared  pupils  for  the  military  colleges,  but  as  I  only 
earned  thirty-five  sous  a  day  by  cramming  a  dull  boy’s 
brain  with  algebra  and  geometry,  that  was  not  enough 
to  feed  us  all.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  day 
came  when  we  had  not  a  coin  among  us.  I  forgot  to 
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tell  you  that  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  a  young  girl 
who  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  who  had  neither 
food  nor  fuel.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  knew  not.  Half  mad, 
I  rushed  from  the  house,  asking  myself  if  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  plead  for  charity  or  take  the  money  I  required  by 
force  from  the  first  passer-by.  I  wandered  along  the 
quays,  half  inclined  to  confide  my  sorrow  to  the  Seine, 
when  suddenly  I  remembered  it  was  a  holiday  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  that  if  I  went  to  the  Cafe 
Semblon  or  the  Palais  Royal,  I  should  most  likely  meet 
with  some  of  my  old  pupils,  who  could  perhaps  lend 
me  a  few  sous.  Five  francs  perhaps,  Marquis, — that  is 
a  very  small  sum,  but  in  that  day  it  meant  the  life 
of  my  dear  Marie  and  of  my  two  friends.  Have  you 
ever  been  hungry,  M.  de  Croisenois  ?  ” 

De  Croisenois  started;  he  had  never  suffered  from 
hunger,  but  how  could  he  tell  what  the  future  might 
bring?  for  his  resources  were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that 
even  to-morrow  he  might  be  compelled  to  discard  his 
fictitious  splendor  and  sink  into  the  abyss  of  poverty. 

“When  I  reached  the  Cafe  Semblon”-  continued 
Mascarin,  “  I  could  not  see  a  single  pupil,  and  the 
waiter  to  whom  I  addressed  my  inquiries  looked  at  me 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  for  my  clothes  were  in  tat¬ 
ters;  but  at  length  he  condescended  to  inform  me  that 
the  young  gentlemen  had  been  and  gone,  but  that  they 
would  return.  I  said  that  I  would  wait  for  them.  The 
man  asked  me  if  I  would  take  anything,  and  when  I 
replied  in  the  negative,  contemptuously  pointed  to  a 
chair  in  a  distant  corner,  where  I  patiently  took  my 
seat.  I  had  sat  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  a  young 
man  entered  the  cafe,  whose  face,  were  I  to  live  for  a 
century,  I  shall  never  forget.  He  was  perfectly  livid, 
his  features  rigid,  and  his  eyes  wild  and  full  of  anguish. 
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He  was  evidently  in  intense  agony  of  mind  or  body. 
Evidently,  however,  it  was  not  poverty  that  was  op¬ 
pressing  him,  for  as  he  cast  himself  upon  a  sofa,  all 
the  waiters  rushed  forward  to  receive  his  orders.  In 
a  voice  that  was  almost  unintelligible,  he  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  In  some 
mysterious  manner,  the  sight  of  this  suffering  brought 
balm  to  my  aching  heart.  The  order  of  the  young  man 
was  soon  executed,  and  pouring  out  a  tumbler  of 
brandy,  he  took  a  deep  draught.  The  effect  was  in¬ 
stantaneous,  he  turned  crimson,  and  for  a  moment  al¬ 
most  fell  back  insensible.  I  still  kept  my  eyes  on  him, 
for  a  voice  within  me  kept  crying  out  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  link  connecting  this  man  and  myself, 
and  that  his  life  was  in  some  manner  interwoven  with 
mine,  and  that  the  influence  he  would  exercise  over  me 
would  be  for  evil.  So  strongly  did  this  idea  become 
rooted,  that  I  should  have  left  the  cafe,  had  not  my 
curiosity  been  so  great.  In  the  meantime  the  stranger 
had  recovered  himself,  and  seizing  a  pen,  scrawled  a 
few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Evidently  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  composition,  for  after  reading  it  over, 
he  lit  a  match  and  burnt  the  paper.  He  drank  more 
brandy,  and  wrote  a  second  letter,  which,  too,  proved 
a  failure,  for  he  tore  it  to  fragments,  which  he  thrust 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Again  he  commenced,  using 
greater  care.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  forgotten  where 
he  was,  for  he  gesticulated,  uttered  a  broken  sentence 
or  two  and  evidently  believed  that  he  was  in  his  own 
house.  His  last  letter  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he 
recopied  it  with  care.  He  closed  and  directed  it;  then, 
tearing  the  original  into  pieces,  he  flung  it  under  the 
table ;  then  calling  the  waiter,  he  said,  '  Here  are 
twenty  francs;  take  this  letter  to  the  address  on  the 
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envelope.  Bring  the  answer  to  my  house;  here  is  my 
card/  The  man  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  the  noble¬ 
man,  only  waiting  to  pay  his  bill,  followed  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  The  morsels  of  white  paper  beneath  the 
table  had  a  strange  fascination  for  me;  I  longed  to 
gather  them  up,  to  put  them  together,  and  to  learn  the 
secret  of  the  strange  drama  that  had  been  acted  before 
me.  But,  as  I  have  told  you,  then  I  was  honest  and 
virtuous,  and  the  meanness  of  such  an  act  revolted  all 
my  instincts;  and  I  should  have  overcome  this  tempta¬ 
tion,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those  trifling  incidents 
which  too  often  form  the  turning-point  of  a  life.  A 
draught  from  a  suddenly  opened  door  caught  one  of 
these  morsels  of  paper,  and  wafted  it  to  my  feet.  I 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  read  on  it  the  ominous 
words,  e  blow  out  my  brains !  *  I  had  not  been  mis¬ 
taken,  then,  and  was  face  to  face  with  some  coming 
tragedy.  Having  once  yielded,  I  made  no  further  ef¬ 
forts  at  self-control.  The  waiters  were  running  about ; 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  me;  and  creeping  to  the 
place  that  the  unknown  had  occupied,  I  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  two  more  scraps  of  paper.  Upon  one  I  read, 
*  shame  and  horror !  *  upon  the  other,  *  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  by  to-night/  The  meaning  of  these 
few  words  were  as  clear  as  daylight  to  me;  but  for 
all  that,  I  managed  to  collect  every  atom  of  the  torn 
paper,  and  piecing  them  together,  read  this: — 

“  ‘  Charles, — 

*  I  must  have  one  hundred  thousand  francs  to-night, 
and  you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  apply.  The 
shame  and  horror  of  my  position  are  too  much  for  me. 
Can  you  send  it  me  in  two  hours?  As  you  act,  so  I 
regulate  my  conduct.  I  am  either  saved,  or  I  blow  out 
my  brains/ 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
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“You  are  probably  surprised.  Marquis,  at  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  my  memory,  and  even  now  I  can  see  this 
scrawl  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  before  me.  At  the 
end  of  this  scrawl  was  a  signature,  one  of  the  best 
known  commercial  names,  which,  in  common  with 
other  financial  houses,  was  struggling  against  a  panic 
on  the  Bourse.  My  discovery  disturbed  me  very  much. 
I  forgot  all  my  miseries,  and  thought  only  of  his. 
Were  not  our  positions  entirely  similar?  But  by  de¬ 
grees  a  hideous  temptation  began  to  creep  into  my 
heart,  and,  as  the  minutes  passed  by,  assume  more 
vivid  color  and  more  tangible  reality.  Why  should  I 
not  profit  by  this  stolen  secret?  I  went  to  the  desk 
and  asked  for  some  wafers  and  a  Directory.  Then,  re¬ 
turning,  I  fastened  the  torn  fragments  upon  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper,  discovered  the  address  of  the  writer,  and 
then  left  the  cafe.  The  house  was  situated  in  the  Rue 
Chaussee  d’Autin.  For  fully  half  an  hour  I  paced  up 
and  down  before  his  magnificent  dwelling-place.  Was 
he  alive  ?  Had  the  reply  of  Charles  been  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive?  I  decided  at  last  to  venture,  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  liveried  domestic  appeared  at  my  summons,  and  said 
that  his  master  did  not  receive  visitors  at  that  hour; 
besides,  he  was  at  dinner.  I  was  exasperated  at  the 
man’s  insolence,  and  replied  hotly,  ‘  If  you  want  to  save 
your  master  from  a  terrible  misfortune,  go  and  tell  him 
that  a  man  has  brought  him  the  rough  draft  of  the 
letter  he  wrote  a  little  time  back  at  the  Cafe  Semblon* 
The  man  obeyed  me  without  a  word,  no  doubt  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  earnestness  of  my  manner.  My  mes¬ 
sage  must  have  caused  intense  consternation,  for  in  a 
moment  the  footman  reappeared,  and,  in  an  obsequious 
manner,  said,  ‘  Follow  at  once,  sir ;  my  master  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.’  He  led  me  into  a  large  room,  magnifi- 
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cently  furnished  as  a  library,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  stood  the  man  of  the  Cafe  Semblon.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  fury.  I  was 
so  agitated  that  I  could  hardly  speak. 

“‘You  have  picked  up  the  scraps  of  paper  I  threw 
away?’  exclaimed  he. 

“I  nodded,  and  showed  him  the  fragments  fastened 
on  to  the  sheet  of  note-paper. 

“  ‘How  much  do  you  want  for  that  ?  *  asked  he.  ‘  I 
will  give  you  a  thousand  francs/ 

“  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  up  to  this  time 
I  had  no  intention  of  making  money  by  the  secret.  My 
intention  in  going  had  been  simply  to  say,  ‘  I  bring 
you  this  paper,  of  which  some  one  else  might  have 
taken  an  undue  advantage.  I  have  done  you  a  service ; 
lend  me  a  hundred  francs/  This  is  what  I  meant 
to  say,  but  his  behavior  irritated  me,  and  I  an¬ 
swered, — 

“  ‘  No,  I  want  two  thousand  francs/ 

“He  opened  a  drawer,  drew  out  a  bundle  of  bank¬ 
notes,  and  threw  them  in  my  face. 

“  ‘Pay  yourself,  you  villain ! 5  said  he. 

“I  can,  I  fear,  never  make  you  understand  what  I 
felt  at  this  undeserved  insult.  I  was  not  myself,  and 
Heaven  knows  that  I  was  not  responsible  for  any  crime 
that  I  might  have  committed  in  the  frenzy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  was  nearly  doing  so.  That  man  will,  per¬ 
haps,  never  see  death  so  near  him,  save  at  his  last  hour. 
On  his  writing  table  lay  one  of  those  Catalan  daggers, 
which  he  evidently  used  as  a  paper-cutter.  I  snatched 
it  up,  and  was  about  to  strike,  when  the  recollection 
of  Marie  dying  of  cold  and  starvation  occurred  to  me. 
I  dashed  the  knife  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  from  the 
house  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity.  I  went  into 
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that  house  an  honest  man,  and  left  it  a  degraded  scoun¬ 
drel.  But  I  must  finish.  When  I  reached  the  street, 
the  two  banknotes  which  I  had  taken  from  the  packet 
seemed  to  burn  me  like  coals  of  fire.  I  hastened  to  a 
money-changer,  and  got  coin  for  them.  I  think,  from 
my  demeanor,  he  must  have  thought  that  I  was  insane. 
With  my  plunder  weighing  me  down,  I  regained  our 
wretched  garret  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Catenae  and 
Hortebise  were  waiting  for  me  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
You  remember  that  day,  my  friends.  Marquis,  my 
story  is  especially  intended  for  you.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  room,  my  friends  ran  up  to  me,  delighted 
at  seeing  me  return  in  safety,  but  I  thrust  them 
aside. 

“  ‘Let  me  alone ! ’  cried  I ;  ‘  I  am  no  longer  fit  to 
take  an  honest  man’s  hand ;  but  we  have  money, 
money ! 9  And  I  threw  the  bags  upon  the  table.  One 
of  them  burst,  and  a  flood  of  silver  coins  rolled  to 
every  part  of  the  room. 

“  Marie  started  from  her  chair  with  upraised  hands. 
‘  Money ! 9  she  repeated,  ‘  money !  we  shall  have  food, 
and  I  won’t  die.’ 

“My  friends,  Marquis,  were  not  as  they  are  now, 
and  they  started  back  in  horror,  fearing  that  I  had 
committed  some  crime. 

“‘No,’  said  I,  ‘I  have  committed  no  crime,  not  one, 
at  least,  that  will  bring  me  within  the  reach  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  This  money  is  the  price  of 
our  honor,  but  no  one  will  know  that  fact  but  our¬ 
selves.’ 

“  Marquis,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  the  garret  all  that 
night;  but  when  daylight  peered  through  the  broken 
windows,  it  beamed  on  a  table  covered  with  empty 
bottles,  and  round  it  were  seated  three  men,  who,  hav- 
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ing  cast  aside  all  honorable  scruples,  had  sworn  that 
they  would  arrive  at  wealth  and  prosperity  by  any 
means,  no  matter  how  foul  and  treacherous  they  might 
be.  That  is  all.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  INFAMOUS  TRADE. 

Mascarin,  who  was  anxious  to  make  as  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  as  possible  upon  Croisenois  and  Paul,  broke 
off  his  story  abruptly,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room.  Had  his  intention  been  to  startle  his  audience, 
he  had  most  certainly  succeeded.  Paul  was  breathless 
with  interest,  and  Croisenois  broke  down  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  one  of  his  usual  trivial  remarks.  He  was 
not  particularly  intelligent,  except  as  regarded  his  self- 
interests,  and  though,  of  course,  he  knew  that  there 
must  be  some  connection  between  his  interests  and  the 
recital  that  Mascarin  had  just  made,  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  make  out  what  it  was.  Mascarin  seemed 
utterly  careless  of  the  effect  that  he  had  produced. 
But  the  next  time  that  his  walk  brought  him  to  his 
desk  he  stopped,  and,  adjusting  his  glasses,  said,  “1 
trust,  Marquis,  that  you  will  forgive  this  long  prelimi¬ 
nary  address,  which  would  really  make  a  good  sensa¬ 
tional  novel;  but  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  really 
practical  part  of  the  business.”  As  he  said  these 
words,  he  took  up  an  imposing  attitude,  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  mantelpiece. 

“  On  the  night  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  and  my 
friends  released  ourselves  from  all  the  bonds  of  virtue 
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and  honor,  and  freed  ourselves  from  all  the  fetters  of 
duty  to  our  fellow-men.  The  plan  emanated  from  my 
brain  complete  in  all  its  details  in  the  will  I  made 
twenty  years  ago  to  my  friends.  Marquis,  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  goes  on,  you  know  that  the  ripest  and  reddest 
cherries  are  the  fullest  flavored,  just  so,  in  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  of  families  in  Paris  there  is  not  one 
that  has  not  some  terrible  and  ghostly  secret  which  is 
sedulously  concealed.  Now,  suppose  that  one  man 
should  gain  possession  of  all  of  them,  would  he  not 
be  sole  and  absolute  master?  Would  he  not  be  more 
powerful  than  a  despot  on  his  throne?  Would  he  not 
be  able  to  sway  society  in  any  manner  he  might  think 
fit?  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  be  that  man!” 

Ever  since  the  Marquis  had  been  in  relation  with 
Mascarin,  he  had  shrewdly  suspected  that  his  business 
was  not  conducted  on  really  fair  principles. 

“What  you  mention,”  said  he,  “is  nothing  but  an 
elaborate  and  extended  system  of  blackmail.” 

Mascarin  bowed  low,  with  an  ironical  smile  on  his 
face.  “  Just  so,  Marquis,  just  so ;  you  have  hit  on  the 
very  name.  The  word  is  modern,  but  the  operation 
doubtless  dates  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  day  upon 
which  one  man  began  to  trade  upon  the  guilty  secret 
of  another  was  the  date  of  the  institution  of  this  line 
of  business.  If  antiquity  makes  a  thing  respectable, 
then  blackmailing  is  worthy  of  great  respect.” 

“  But,  sir,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  flush  upon  his 
face,  “  but,  sir - ■” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  broke  in  Mascarin,  “  does  a  mere  word 
frighten  you?  Who  has  not  done  some  of  it  in  his 
time?  Why,  look  at  yourself.  Do  you  not  recollect 
this  winter  that  you  detected  a  young  man  cheating  at 
cards?  You  said  nothing  to  him  at  the  time,  but  you 
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found  out  that  he  was  rich,  and,  calling  upon  him  the 
next  day,  borrowed  ten  thousand  francs.  When  do  you 
intend  to  repay  that  loan?” 

Croisenois  sank  back  in  his  chair,  overcome  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  display  of  knowledge  on  Mascarin’s  part. 
“  This  is  too  terrible,”  muttered  he,  but  Mascarin  went 
on, — ■ 

“  I  know,  at  least,  two  thousand  persons  in  Paris 
who  only  exist  by  the  exercise  of  this  profession;  for 
I  have  studied  them  all,  from  the  convict  who  screws 
money  out  of  his  former  companions,  in  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  to  the  titled  villain,  who,  having  discovered  the 
frailty  of  some  unhappy  woman,  forces  her  to  give 
him  her  daughter  as  his  wife.  I  know  a  mere  messen¬ 
ger  in  the  Rue  Douai,  who  in  five  years  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune.  Can  you  guess  how?  When  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  letter,  he  invariably  opened  it, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  contents,  and  if  there 
was  a  compromising  word  in  it,  he  pounced  down  upon 
either  the  writer  or  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed.  I  also  know  of  one  large  limited  company 
which  pays  an  annual  income  to  a  scoundrel  with  half 
a  dozen  foreign  orders,  who  has  found  out  that  they 
have  broken  their  statutes  of  association,  and  holds 
proofs  of  their  having  done  so.  But  the  police  are  on 
the  alert,  and  our  courts  deal  very  severely  with  black¬ 
mailers.” 

Mascarin  went  on :  “  The  English,  however,  are  our 
masters,  for  in  London  a  compromising  servant  is  as 
easily  negotiable  as  a  sound  bill  of  exchange.  There 
is  in  the  city  a  respectable  jeweller,  who  will  advance 
money  on  any  compromising  letter  with  a  good  name 
at  the  foot.  His  shop  is  a  regular  pawnshop  of  in¬ 
famy.  In  the  States  it  has  been  elevated  to  the  dig- 
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nity  of  a  profession,  and  the  citizen  at  New  York 
dreads  the  blackmailers  more  than  the  police,  if  he  is 
meditating  some  dishonorable  action.  Our  first  oper¬ 
ations  did  not  bring  in  any  quick  returns,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  promised  to  be  a  late  one ;  but  you  have  come  upon 
us  just  as  we  are  about  to  reap  our  harvest.  The  pro¬ 
fessions  of  Hortebise  and  Catenae — the  one  a  doctor 
and  the  other  a  lawyer — facilitated  our  operations 
greatly.  One  administered  to  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  purse,  and,  of  course,  thus 
they  became  the  possessors  of  many  secrets.  As  for 
me,  the  head  and  chief,  it  would  not  do  to  remain  an 
idle  looker-on.  Our  funds  had  dwindled  down  a  good 
deal,  and,  after  mature  consideration,  I  decided  to  hire 
this  house,  and  open  a  Servants’  Registry  Office.  Such 
an  occupation  would  not  attract  any  attention,  and  in 
the  end  it  turned  out  a  perfect  success,  as  my  friends 
can  testify.” 

Catenae  and  Hortebise  both  nodded  assent. 

“  By  the  system  which  I  have  adopted,”  resumed 
Mascarin,  “the  wealthy  and  respectable  man  is  as 
strictly  watched  in  his  own  house  as  is  the  condemned 
wretch  in  his  cell;  for  no  act  of  his  escapes  the  eyes 
of  the  servants  whom  we  have  placed  around  him.  He 
can  hardly  even  conceal  his  thoughts  from  us.  Even 
the  very  secret  that  he  has  murmured  to  his  wife  with 
closed  doors  reaches  our  ears.” 

The  Marquis  gave  a  supercilious  smile. 

“  You  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  this,”  observed 
Mascarin,  “  for  you  have  never  taken  a  servant  from 
our  establishment;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  as  well 
posted  up  in  your  affairs  as  yourself.  You  have 
even  now  about  you  a  valet  of  whom  you  know 
nothing.” 
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“  Morel  was  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends — Sir  Richard  Wakefield.” 

“  But  for  all  that  I  have  my  suspicions  of  him ;  but 
we  will  talk  of  this  later,  and  we  will  now  return  to 
the  subject  upon  which  we  have  met.  As  I  told  you, 
I  conceal  the  immense  power  I  had  attained  through 
our  agency,  and  use  it  as  occasion  presents  itself,  and 
after  twenty  years’  patient  labor,  I  am  about  to  reap  a 
stupendous  harvest.  The  police  pay  enormous  sums 
to  their  secret  agents,  while  I,  without  opening  my 
purse,  have  an  army  of  devoted  adherents.  I  see  per¬ 
haps  fifty  servants  of  both  sexes  daily;  calculate  what 
this  will  amount  to  in  a  year.” 

There  was  an  air  of  complacency  about  the  man  as 
he  explained  the  working  of  his  system,  and  a  ring  of 
triumph  in  his  voice. 

“  You  must  not  think  that  all  my  agents  are  in  my 
secrets,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  quite  unaware 
of  what  they  are  doing,  and  in  this  lies  my  strength. 
Each  of  them  brings  me  a  slender  thread,  which  I  twine 
into  the  mighty  cord  by  which  I  hold  my  slaves.  These 
unsuspecting  agents  remind  me  of  those  strange  Bra¬ 
zilian  birds,  whose  presence  is  a  sure  sign  that  water 
is  to  be  found  near  at  hand.  When  one  of  them  utters 
a  note,  I  dig,  and  I  find.  And  now,  Marquis,  do  you 
understand  the  aim  and  end  of  our  association?” 

“It  has,”  remarked  Hortebise  quietly,  “brought  us 
in  some  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
apiece.” 

If  M.  de  Croisenois  disliked  prosy  tales,  he  by  no 
means  underrated  the  eloquence  of  figures.  He  knew 
quite  enough  of  Paris  to  understand  that  if  Mascarin 
threw  his  net  regularly,  he  would  infallibly  catch  many 
fish.  With  this  conviction  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind. 
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he  did  not  require  much  urging  to  look  with  favor 
on  the  scheme,  and,  putting  on  a  gracious  smile,  he  now 
asked,  “  And  what  must  I  do  to  deserve  admission  into 
this  association?” 

Paul  had  listened  in  wonder  and  terror,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  all  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  criminality  of  these 
men  faded  away  before  the  power  that  they  unques¬ 
tionably  possessed. 

“  If,”  resumed  Mascarin,  “  we  have  up  to  this  met 
with  no  serious  obstacles,  it  is  because,  though  ap¬ 
parently  acting  rashly,  we  are  in  reality  most  prudent 
and  cautious.  We  have  managed  our  slaves  well,  and 
have  not  driven  any  one  to  desperation.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  weary  of  our  profession;  we  are  getting 
old,  and  we  have  need  of  repose.  We  intend,  there¬ 
fore,  to  retire,  but  before  that  we  wish  to  have  all  mat¬ 
ters  securely  settled.  I  have  an  immense  mass  of  doc¬ 
umentary  evidence,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  realize 
the  value  they  represent,  and  I  wait  upon  your  assist¬ 
ance  to  enable  me  to  do  so.” 

Croisenois*  face  fell.  Was  he  to  take  compromising 
letters  round  to  his  acquaintances  and  boldly  say, 
“Your  purse  or  your  honor?”  He  had  no  objection 
to  share  the  profits  of  this  ignoble  trade,  but  he  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  to  showing  his  connection  with  it 
openly.  “  No,  no,”  cried  he  hastily,  “  you  must  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  me.” 

He  seemed  so  much  in  earnest  that  Hortebise  and 
Catenae  exchanged  glances  of  dismay. 

“  Let  us  have  no  nonsense,”  returned  Mascarin  stern¬ 
ly,  “and  wait  a  little  before  you  display  so  much 
fierceness.  I  told  you  that  my  documentary  evidence 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  very  often  find  among  our 
fish  married  people  who  cannot  deal  with  their  per- 
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sonal  property.  A  husband,  for  instance,  will  say,  ‘I 
can’t  take  ten  thousand  francs  without  my  wife  know¬ 
ing  of  it/  Women  say,  ‘Why,  I  get  all  my  money 
through  my  husband/  and  both  are  telling  the  truth. 
They  kneel  at  my  feet  and  entreat  me  to  have  mercy, 
saying,  ‘  Find  me  some  excuse  for  using  a  portion  of 
my  funds  and  you  shall  have  more  than  you  ask/  For 
a  long  time  I  have  sought  for  this  means,  and  at  last 
I  have  found  it  in  the  Limited  Company,  which  you, 
Marquis,  will  float  next  month/’ 

“  Really !  ”  returned  the  Marquis.  “  I  do  not  see - ■” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  see  it  all  clearly.  A  hus¬ 
band  who  cannot,  without  fear  of  disturbing  his  do¬ 
mestic  peace,  put  in  five  thousand  francs,  can  put  in 
ten  thousand  if  he  tells  his  wife,  ‘It  is  an  investment/ 
and  many  a  wife  who  has  not  any  money  of  her  own 
will  persuade  her  husband  to  bring  in  the  money  we 
require  by  the  proposal  to  take  shares.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  the  idea?” 

“I  think  that  it  is  an  excellent  one,  but  what  part 
am  I  to  play  in  it  ?  ” 

“In  taking  the  part  of  Chairman  of  the  Company. 
I  could  not  do  so,  being  merely  the  proprietor  of  a 
Servants’  Registry  Office.  Hortebise,  as  a  doctor,  and 
more  than  all  a  homoeopath,  would  inspire  no  confi¬ 
dence,  and  Catenae’s  legal  profession  prevents  him  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  matter  openly.  He  will  act  as  our  legal 
adviser.” 

“But  really  I  do  not  see  anything  about  me  that 
would  induce  people  to  invest,”  remarked  De  Croise- 
nois. 

“You  are  too  modest;  you  have  your  name  and 
rank,  which,  however  we  may  look  upon  them,  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  general  public.  There  are  many 
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Companies  who  pay  directors  of  rank  and  creditable 
connection  very  largely.  Before  starting  this  enter¬ 
prise  you  can  settle  all  your  debts,  and  the  world  will 
then  conclude  that  you  are  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  news  of  your  approaching 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  will  be  the 
general  talk  of  society.  What  better  position  could 
you  be  in?” 

“  But  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  reckless  spend¬ 
thrift.” 

“  All  the  better.  The  day  the  prospectus  comes  out 
with  your  name  at  the  head  of  it,  there  will  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  burst  of  laughter.  Men  will  say,  ‘Do  you  see 
what  Croisenois  is  at  now?  What  on  earth  possessed 
him  to  go  into  Company  work  ?  *  But  as  this  proceed¬ 
ing  on  your  part  will  have  paid  your  debts  and  given 
you  Mademoiselle  Sabine's  dowry,  I  think  that  the 
laugh  will  be  on  your  side.” 

The  prospect  dazzled  De  Croisenois. 

“And  suppose  I  accept,”  asked  he,  “what  w:U  be 
the  end  of  the  farce?” 

“Very  simple.  When  all  the  shares  are  taken  up, 
you  will  close  the  office  and  let  the  Company  look  after 
itself.” 

Croisenois  started  to  his  feet  angrily.  “  Why,”  cried 
he,  “you  intend  to  make  a  catspaw  of  me!  Such  a 
proceeding  would  send  me  to  penal  servitude.” 

“What  an  ungrateful  man  he  is!”  said  Mascarin, 
appealing  to  his  audience,  “  when  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
to  prevent  his  going  there  ” 

“  Sir!” 

But  Catenae  now  felt  it  time  to  interfere.  “  You  do 
not  understand,”  remarked  he,  addressing  Croisenois. 
“You  will  start  a  Company  for  the  development  of 
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some  native  product,  let  us  say  Pyrenean  marble,  for 
instance,  issue  a  prospectus,  and  the  shares  will  be  at 
once  taken  up  by  Mascarin's  clients.” 

“ Well,  what  happens  then?” 

“  Why,  out  of  the  funds  thus  obtained  we  will  take 
care  when  the  crash  comes  to  reimburse  any  outsiders 
who  may  have  taken  shares  in  the  concern,  telling  them 
that  the  thing  has  been  a  failure,  and  that  we  are 
ruined;  while  Mascarin  will  take  care  to  obtain  from 
all  his  clients  a  discharge  in  full,  so  the  Company  will 
quietly  collapse.” 

“But,”  objected  the  Marquis,  “all  the  shareholders 
will  know  that  I  am  a  rogue.” 

“  Naturally.” 

“  They  would  hold  me  in  utter  contempt.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  they  would  never  venture  to  let 
you  see  it.  I  never  thought  that  you  would  make  ob¬ 
jections  ;  and  whose  character,  however  deep,  will  bear 
investigation  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  you  hold  your  people  securely?” 
asked  he;  “and  that  none  of  them  will  turn  surly?” 

Mascarin  was  waiting  for  this  question,  and  taking 
from  his  desk  the  pieces  of  cardboard  which  he  took 
so  much  pains  to  arrange,  he  replied,  “  I  have  here  the 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  people  who  will  each 
invest  ten  thousand  francs  in  the  Company.  Listen 
to  me,  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

He  put  all  three  pieces  of  cardboard  together,  and 
then  drawing  out  one  he  read, — 

“ f  N - ,  civil  engineer.  Five  letters  written  by  him 

to  the  gentleman  who  procured  his  appointment  for 
him:  worth  fifteen  thousand  francs/ 

“fP - ,  merchant.  Absolute  proof  that  his  last 

bankruptcy  was  a  fraudulent  one,  and  that  he  kept  back 
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from  his  creditors  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Good 
for  twenty  thousand  francs/ 

Madame  V - .  A  photograph  taken  in  very 

light  and  airy  costume.  Poor,  but  can  pay  three  thou¬ 
sand  francs/ 

“  *  M.  H - .  Three  letters  from  her  mother,  prov¬ 

ing  that  the  daughter  had  compromised  herself  before 
marriage.  Letter  from  a  monthly  nurse  appended.  Can 
be  made  to  pay  ten  thousand  francs/ 

“  ‘  L - .  A  song  both  impious  and  obscene.  Good 

for  two  thousand  francs/ 

“‘S - ,  head  clerk  in  a  Limited  Company;  proof 

of  a  false  account.  Can  be  made  to  pay  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  francs/ 

“ ( X - ■,  a  portion  of  his  correspondence  with 

L - in  1848.  Three  thousand  francs/ 

“  ‘  Madame  M.  de  M - .  A  true  history  of  her 

adventure  with  M.  J - /  ” 

This  sample  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  M.  de 
Croisenois.  “  Enough,”  cried  he,  “  I  yield.  I  bow  be¬ 
fore  your  gigantic  power,  which  utterly  surpasses  that 
of  the  police.  Give  me  your  orders.” 

Before  this  Mascarin  had  conquered  Hortebise  and 
Paul  Violaine,  and  now  he  had  the  Marquis  at  his  feet. 
Many  times  during  this  conversation  the  Marquis  had 
more  than  once  endeavored  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  business,  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  strange  fascination  of  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  person  who  had  been  laying  bare  his  scheme  with 
such  extraordinary  audacity.  The  few  vestiges  of  hon¬ 
esty  that  were  still  left  in  his  corrupted  soul  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  the  shameful  compact  into  which  he 
was  about  to  enter,  but  the  dazzling  prospect  held  out 
before  his  eyes  silenced  his  scruples,  and  he  felt  a  cer- 
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tain  pride  in  being  the  associate  of  men  who  possessed 
such  seemingly  illimitable  power.  Mascarin  saw  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  extreme  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  before  spoken,  and  it  was  with 
the  most  studied  courtesy  that  he  replied :  “  I  have  no 
orders  to  give  you,  Marquis,  our  interests  are  identical, 
and  we  must  all  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  as 
to  the  best  means  of  carrying  them  out.” 

This  change  from  hauteur  to  suavity  gratified  Croise- 
nois'  pride  immensely. 

“Now,”  continued  Mascarin,  “let  us  speak  of  your 
own  circumstances.  You  wrote  to  me  recently  that  you 
had  nothing,  and  I  am  aware  that  you  have  no  expecta¬ 
tions  for  the  future.” 

“Excuse  me,  but  there  is  the  fortune  of  my  poor 
brother  George,  who  disappeared  so  mysteriously.” 

“Let  me  assure  you,”  answered  Mascarin,  “that 
we  had  better  be  perfectly  frank  with  each  other.” 

“  And  am  I  not  so  ?  ”  answered  the  Marquis. 

“Why,  in  talking  of  this  imaginary  fortune?” 

“It  is  not  imaginary;  it  is  real,  and  a  very  large 
one,  too,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  I  can  obtain  it,  for,  by  Articles  127  and  129 
of  the  Code  Napoleon - ” 

He  interrupted  himself,  as  he  saw  an  expression  of 
hardly-restrained  laughter  upon  the  features  of  Dr. 
Hortebise. 

“  Do  not  talk  nonsense,”  answered  Mascarin.  “  You 
could  at  first  have  filed  an  affidavit  regarding  your 
brother's  disappearance,  and  applied  to  the  Court  to  ap¬ 
point  you  trustee,  but  this  is  now  exactly  what  you  wish 
to  avoid.” 

“  Why  not,  pray  ?  Do  you  think - ” 

“Pooh,  pooh,  but  you  have  raised  so  much  money 
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on  this  inheritance  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  left 
hardly,  certainly  not  sufficient  to  pay  your  debts.  It 
is  the  bait  you  used  to  allure  your  tradespeople  into 
giving  you  credit.” 

At  finding  himself  so  easily  fathomed,  Croisenois 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  Mascarin  had  by  this 
time  thrown  himself  into  an  armchair,  as  though  utterly 
worn  out  by  fatigue. 

“  There  is  no  necessity,  Marquis,”  said  he,  “  to  detain 
you  here  longer.  We  shall  meet  again  shortly,  and  set¬ 
tle  matters.  Meanwhile  Catenae  will  draw  up  the  pros¬ 
pectus  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  proposed 
Company,  and  post  you  up  in  the  financial  slang  of 
which  you  must  occasionally  make  use.” 

The  Marquis  and  the  lawyer  at  once  rose  and  took 
their  leave.  As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind 
them,  Mascarin  seemed  to  recover  his  energy. 

“Well,  Paul,”  said  he,  “what  do  you  think  of  all 
this  ?  ” 

Like  all  men  with  weak  and  ductile  natures,  Paul, 
after  being  almost  prostrated  by  the  first  discovery  of 
his  master’s  villainy,  had  now  succeeded  in  smothering 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  adopted  a  cynical 
tone  quite  worthy  of  his  companions. 

“  I  see,”  said  he,  “  that  you  have  need  of  me.  Well, 
I  am  not  a  Marquis,  but  you  will  find  me  quite  as  trust¬ 
worthy  and  obedient.” 

Paul’s  reply  did  not  seem  to  surprise  Mascarin,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  pleased  by  it,  for  his 
countenance  showed  traces  of  a  struggle  between  ex¬ 
treme  satisfaction  and  intense  annoyance,  while  the 
doctor  was  surprised  at  the  cool  audacity  of  the  young 
man  whose  mind  he  had  undertaken  to  form. 

Paul  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  long  and  continued 
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silence  of  his  patron,  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  say 
timidly, — 

“  Well,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to  know  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  I  am  to  be  shown  the  way  to  make  my  fortune 
and  marry  Mademoiselle  Flavia  Rigal,  whom  I  love/7 

Mascarin  gave  a  diabolical  smile. 

“  Whose  dowry  you  love,77  he  observed.  “  Let  us 
speak  plainly.77 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  said  just  what  I  meant/7 

The  doctor,  who  had  not  Mascarin7s  reasons  for 
gravity,  now  burst  into  a  jovial  laugh. 

“And  that  pretty  Rose,77  said  he,  “what  of  her?77 

“  Rose  is  a  creature  of  the  past/7  answered  Paul.  “  I 
can  now  see  what  an  idiot  I  was,  and  I  have  entirely 
effaced  her  from  my  memory,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to 
deplore  that  Mademoiselle  Rigal  is  an  heiress,  the 
more  so  if  it  is  to  form  a  barrier  between  us/7 

This  declaration  seemed  to  make  Mascarin  more 
easy. 

“  Reassure  yourself,  my  boy,77  said  he,  “  we  will  re¬ 
move  that  barrier ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that 
the  part  you  have  to  play  is  much  more  difficult  than 
that  assigned  to  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois;  but  if  it 
is  harder  and  more  perilous,  the  reward  will  be  pro¬ 
portionately  greater/7 

“With  your  aid  and  advice  I  feel  capable  of  doing 
everything  necessary,77  returned  Paul. 

“You  will  need  great  self-confidence,  the  utmost 
self-possession,  and  as  a  commencement  you  must 
utterly  destroy  your  present  identity/7 

“That  I  will  do  with  the  utmost  willingness.77  ' 

“You  must  become  another  person  entirely;  you 
must  adopt  his  name,  his  gait,  his  behavior,  his  virtues, 
and  even  his  failings.  You  must  forget  all  that  you 
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have  either  said  or  done.  You  must  always  think  that 
you  are  in  reality  the  person  you  represent  yourself  to 
be,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  lead 
others  into  a  similar  belief.  Your  task  will  be  a  heavy 
one.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  cried  the  young  man,  enthusiastically, 
“  can  you  doubt  me  ?  ” 

“The  glorious  beam  of  success  that  shines  ahead 
of  you  will  take  your  attention  from  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  road  that  you  are  treading.” 

The  genial  Dr.  Hortebise  rubbed  his  hands. 

“  You  are  right,”  cried  he,  “  quite  right.” 

“When  you  have  done  this,”  resumed  Mascarin, 
“we  shall  not  hesitate  to  acquaint  you  with  the  secret 
of  the  lofty  destiny  that  awaits  you.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  me  fully?” 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Beaumarchef,  who  had  signified  his  desire  to  come  in 
by  three  distinct  raps  upon  the  door.  He  was  now 
gorgeous  to  look  upon,  for  having  taken  advantage  of 
a  spare  half  hour,  he  had  donned  his  best  clothes. 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  Mascarin. 

“Here  are  two  letters,  sir.” 

“Thank  you;  hand  them  to  me,  and  leave  us.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  once  more  alone,  Mascarin  ex¬ 
amined  the  letters. 

“Ah,”  cried  he,  “one  from  Van  Klopen,  and  the 
other  from  the  Hotel  de  Mussidan.  Let  us  first  see 
what  our  friend  the  man-milliner  has  to  say. 

“Dear  Sir, — 

“  You  may  be  at  ease.  Our  mutual  friend  Verminet 
has  executed  your  orders  most  adroitly.  At  his  instiga¬ 
tion  Gaston  de  Gandelu  has  forged  the  banker  Martin 
RigaPs  signature  on  five  different  bills.  I  hold  them, 
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and  awaiting  your  further  orders  regarding  them,  and 
also  with  respect  to  Madame  de  Bois  Arden, 

“I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

“Van  Klopen.” 

Tossing  it  on  the  table,  Mascarin  opened  the  other 
letter,  which  he  also  read  aloud. 

“  Sir, — 

“  I  have  to  report  to  you  the  breaking  off  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  Mademoiselle  Sabine  and  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay.  Mademoiselle  is  very  ill,  and  I  heard  the 
medical  man  say  that  she  might  not  survive  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

“Florestan  .” 

Mascarin  was  so  filled  with  rage  on  learning  this 
piece  of  news,  which  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
plans,  that  he  struck  his  hand  down  heavily  on  the 
table. 

“  Damnation !  ”  cried  he.  “  If  this  little  fool  should 
die  now,  all  our  work  will  have  to  be  recommenced.” 

He  thrust  aside  his  chair,  and  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

“  Florestan  is  right,”  said  he ;  “  this  illness  of  the  gir! 
comes  on  at  the  date  of  the  rupture  of  the  engagement. 
There  is  some  secret  that  we  must  learn,  for  we  dare 
not  work  in  the  dark.” 

“  Shall  I  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Mussidan  ?  ”  asked 
Hortebise. 

“Not  a  bad  idea.  Your  carriage  is  waiting,  is  it 
not?  You  can  go  in  your  capacity  as  a  medical  man.” 

The  doctor  was  preparing  to  go,  when  Mascarin  ar¬ 
rested  his  progress. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  I  have  changed  my  mind.  We  must 
neither  of  us  be  seen  near  the  place.  I  expect  that  one 
of  our  mines  has  exploded ;  that  the  Count  and 
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Countess  have  exchanged  confidences,  and  that  between 
the  two  the  daughter  has  been  struck  down” 

“  How  shall  we  find  this  out  ?  ” 

*  I  will  see  Florestan  and  try  and  find  out.” 

In  an  instant  he  vanished  into  his  inner  room,  and  as 
he  changed  his  dress,  continued  to  converse  with  the 
doctor. 

“  This  blow  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  if  I  had 
not  so  much  on  hand,  but  I  have  Paul  to  look  after. 
The  Champdoce  affair  must  be  pressed  on,  for  Catenae, 
the  traitor,  has  put  the  Duke  and  Perpignan  into  com¬ 
munication.  I  must  see  Perpignan  and  discover  how 
much  has  been  told  him,  and  how  much  he  has  guessed. 
I  will  also  see  Caroline  Schimmel,  and  extract  some¬ 
thing  from  her.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  there  were 
thirty-six  hours  in  the  day  instead  of  only  twenty- 
four.” 

By  this  time  he  had  completed  his  change  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  called  the  doctor  into  his  room. 

“  I  am  off,  now,”  whispered  he ;  “  do  not  lose  sight 
of  Paul  for  a  single  instant,  for  we  are  not  sufficiently 
sure  of  him  to  let  him  go  about  alone  with  our  secret 
in  his  possession.  Take  him  to  dine  at  Martin  RigaPs, 
and  then  make  some  excuse  for  keeping  him  all  night 
at  your  rooms.  See  me  to-morrow.” 

And  he  went  out  so  hurriedly  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  cheery  voice  of  the  doctor  calling  after  him, — 

“  Good  luck ;  I  wish  you  all  good  luck.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  FRIENDLY  RIVAL. 

On  leaving  the  Hotel  de  Mussidan,  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay  dismissed  his  carriage,  for  he  felt  as  a  man 
often  does  after  experiencing  some  violent  emotion, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  exercise,  and  to  be  alone  with 
his  thoughts,  and  by  so  doing  recover  his  self-posses¬ 
sion.  His  friends  would  have  been  surprised  if  they 
had  seen  him  pacing  hurriedly  along  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  usual  calm  of  his  manner  had  vanished, 
and  the  generally  calm  expression  of  his  features  was 
entirely  absent.  As  he  walked,  he  talked  to  himself, 
and  gesticulated. 

“  And  this  is  what  we  call  being  a  man  of  the  world. 
We  think  ourselves  true  philosophers,  and  a  look  from 
a  pair  of  beautiful,  pleading  eyes  scatters  all  our  the¬ 
ories  to  the  winds.” 

He  had  loved  Sabine  upon  the  day  on  which  he  had 
asked  for  her  hand,  but  not  so  fondly  as  upon  this  day 
when  he  had  learned  that  she  could  no  longer  be  his 
wife,  for,  from  the  moment  he  had  made  this  discovery, 
she  seemed  to  him  more  gifted  and  fascinating  than 
ever.  No  one  could  have  believed  that  he,  the  idol  of 
society,  the  petted  darling  of  the  women,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  of  the  men,  could  have  been  refused  by 
the  young  girl  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  hand. 

“  Yes,”  murmured  he  with  a  sigh,  “  she  is  just  the 
companion  for  life  that  I  longed  for.  Where  could  I 
find  so  intelligent  an  intellect  and  so  pure  a  mind, 
united  with  such  radiant  beauty,  so  different  from  the 
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women  of  society,  who  live  but  for  dress  and  gossip. 
Has  Sabine  anything  in  common  with  those  giddy  girls 
who  look  upon  life  as  a  perpetual  valse,  and  who 
take  a  husband  as  they  do  a  partner,  because  they 
cannot  dance  without  one?  How  her  face  lighted  up 
as  she  spoke  of  him,  and  how  thoroughly  she  puts  faith 
in  him !  The  end  of  it  all  is  that  I  shall  die  a  bachelor. 
In  my  old  age  I  will  take  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
for  an  excellent  authority  declares  that  a  man  can 
enjoy  his  four  meals  a  day  with  comfort.  Well,  that 
is  something  to  look  forward  to  certainly,  and  it  will 
not  impair  my  digestion  if  my  heirs  and  expectants 
come  and  squabble  round  my  armchair.  Ah,”  he  added, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  “  my  life  has  been  a  failure.” 

M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  was  a  very  different  type 
of  man  to  that  which  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
popularly  supposed  him  to  be.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  he  had  plunged  into  the  frivolous  vortex  of 
Parisian  dissipation,  but  of  this  he  had  soon  wearied. 

All  that  he  had  cared  for  was  to  see  the  doings  of 
his  racehorse  chronicled  in  the  sporting  journals,  and 
occasionally  to  expend  a  few  thousand  francs  in 
presents  of  jewelry  to  some  fashionable  actress.  But 
he  had  secretly  longed  for  some  more  honorable  man¬ 
ner  of  fulfilling  his  duties  in  life,  and  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  before  his  marriage  he  would  sell  his  stud 
and  break  with  his  old  associates  entirely;  and  now 
this  wished-for  marriage  would  never  take  place. 

When  he  entered  his  club,  the  traces  of  his  agita¬ 
tion  were  so  visible  upon  his  face,  that  some  of  the 
card-players  stopped  their  game  to  inquire  if  Cham- 
bertin,  the  favorite  for  the  Chantilly  cup,  had  broken 
down. 

“  No,  no,”  replied  he,  as  he  hurriedly  made  his  way 
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to  the  writing-room,  “Chambertin  is  as  sound  as  a 
bell.” 

“What  the  deuce  has  happened  to  De  Breulh?” 
asked  one  of  the  members. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  remarked  the  man  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed,  “he  seems  in  a  hurry  to 
write  a  letter.” 

The  gentleman  was  right.  M.  de  Breulh  was  writing 
a  withdrawal  from  his  demand  for  Sabine’s  hand  to 
M.  de  Mussidan,  and  he  found  the  task  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  for  on  reading  it  over  he  found  that  there 
was  a  valid  strain  of  bitterness  throughout  it,  which 
would  surely  attract  attention  and  perhaps  cause  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  to  be  put  to  him. 

“  No,”  murmured  he,  “  this  letter  is  quite  unworthy 
of  me.”  And  tearing  it  up,  he  began  another,  in  which 
he  strung  together  several  conventional  excuses,  alleg¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  breaking  off  his  former  habits  and 
of  an  awkward  entanglement  which  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  break  with,  as  he  had  anticipated.  When  this 
little  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  was  completed,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and,  handing  it  to  one  of  the  club  servants, 
told  him  to  take  it  to  the  Count  de  Mussidans’  house. 
When  this  unpleasant  duty  was  over,  M.  de  Breulh 
had  hoped  to  experience  some  feeling  of  relief,  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  He  tried  cards,  but  rose  from 
the  table  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  he  ordered  dinner, 
but  appetite  was  wanting;  he  went  to  the  opera,  but 
there  he  did  nothing  but  yawn,  and  the  music  grated 
on  his  nerves.  At  length  he  returned  home.  The  day 
had  seemed  interminable,  and  he  could  not  sleep,  for 
Sabine’s  face  was  ever  before  him.  Who  could  this 
man  be  whom  she  so  fondly  loved  and  preferred  be¬ 
fore  all  others?  He  respected  her  too  much  not  to  feel 
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assured  that  her  choice  was  a  worthy  one,  but  his 
experience  had  taught  him  that  when  so  many  men  of 
the  world  fell  into  strange  entanglements,  a  poor  girl 
without  knowledge  of  the  dangers  around  her  might 
easily  be  entrapped.  “  If  he  is  worthy  of  her,” 
thought  he,  “I  will  do  my  best  to  aid  her;  but  if  not, 
I  will  open  her  eyes.” 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  still  seated 
musing  before  the  expiring  embers  of  his  fire;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  Andre — there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this,  for  a  man  of  taste  and  wealth  can  find 
a  ready  excuse  for  visiting  the  studio  of  a  struggling 
artist.  He  had  no  fixed  plan  as  to  what  he  would 
say  or  do,  he  left  that  all  to  chance,  and  with  this 
decision  he  went  to  bed,  and  by  two  in  the  afternoon 
he  drove  straight  to  the  Rue  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne. 

Andre’s  discreet  portress  was  as  usual  leaning  on 
her  broom  in  the  gallery  as  M.  de  Breulh’s  magnificent 
equipage  drew  up. 

“  Gracious  me  !  ”  exclaimed  the  worthy  woman,  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  whole  turnout;  "he 
can’t  be  coming  here,  he  must  have  mistaken  the 
house.” 

But  her  amazement  reached  its  height  when  M.  de 
Breulh,  on  alighting,  asked  for  Andre. 

“  Fourth  story,  first  door  to  the  right,”  answered  the 
woman ;  “  but  I  will  show  you  the  way.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself ;  ”  and  with  these  words  M. 
de  Breulh  ascended  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  paint¬ 
er’s  studio  and  knocked  at  the  door.  As  he  did  so,  he 
heard  a  quick,  light  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  young 
and  very  dark  man,  dressed  in  a  weaver’s  blouse  and 
carrying  a  tin  pail  which  he  had  evidently  just  filled 
with  water  from  the  cistern,  came  up. 
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"Are  you  M.  Andre ?”  asked  De  Breulh. 

“That  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  ” 

“  Pray  come  in,”  replied  the  young  artist,  opening 
the  door  of  his  studio  and  ushering  his  visitor  in. 
Andre’s  voice  and  expression  had  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  •  his  visitor ;  but  he  was,  in  spite  of 
his  having  thrown  aside  nearly  all  foolish  prejudices, 
a  little  startled  at  his  costume.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  his  surprise  to  be  visible. 

“  I  ought  to  apologize  for  receiving  you  like  this,” 
remarked  Andre  quickly,  “but  a  poor  man  must  wait 
upon  himself.”  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  off  his  blouse 
and  set  down  the  pail  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

“  I  rather  should  offer  my  excuse  for  my  intrusion,” 
returned  M.  de  Breulh.  “  I  came  here  by  the  advice 
of  one  of  my  friends;”  he  stopped  for  an  instant, 
endeavoring  to  think  of  a  name. 

“  By  Prince  Crescensi,  perhaps,”  suggested  Andre. 

“Yes,  yes,”  continued  M.  de  Breulh,  eagerly  snatch¬ 
ing  at  the  rope  the  artist  held  out  to  him.  “The 
Prince  sings  your  praises  everywhere,  and  speaks  of 
your  talents  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  I  am,  on  his 
recommendation,  desirous  of  commissioning  you  to 
paint  a  picture  for  me,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in 
my  gallery  it  will  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
companions.” 

Andre  bowed,  coloring  deeply  at  the  compliment. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,”  said  he,  “  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  taking  the  Prince’s 
opinion  of  my  talent.” 

“Why  should  I  be  so?” 

“  Because,  for  the  last  four  months  I  have  been  so 
busy  that  I  have  really  nothing  to  show  you.” 
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“  That  is  of  no  importance.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  you.” 

“Then,”  returned  Andre,  “all  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  choose  a  subject.” 

Andre’s  manner  had  by  this  time  so  captivated  De 
Breulh  that  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  I  really  ought  to 
hate  this  fellow,  but  on  my  word  I  like  him  better 
than  any  one  I  have  met  for  a  long  time.” 

Andre  had  by  this  time  placed  a  large  portfolio  on 
the  table.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  are  some  twenty  or 
thirty  sketches;  if  any  of  them  took  your  fancy,  you 
could  make  your  choice.” 

“Let  me  see  them,”  returned  De  Breulh  politely, 
for  having  made  an  estimate  of  the  young  man’s  char¬ 
acter,  he  now  wished  to  see  what  his  artistic  talents 
were  like.  With  this  object  in  view  he  examined  all 
the  sketches  in  the  portfolio  minutely,  and  then  turned 
to  those  on  the  walls.  Andre  said  nothing,  but  he 
somehow  felt  that  this  visit  would  prove  the  turning- 
point  of  his  misfortunes.  But  for  all  that  the  young 
man’s  heart  was  very  sad,  for  it  was  two  days  since 
Sabine  had  left  him,  promising  to  write  to  him  the 
next  morning  regarding  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay,  but 
as  yet  he  had  received  no  communication,  and  he  was 
on  the  tenterhooks  of  expectation,  not  because  he  had 
any  doubt  of  Sabine,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  information  of  what  went 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Mussidan.  M.  de 
Breulh  had  now  finished  his  survey,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  many  of  Andre’s  produc¬ 
tions  were  crude  and  lacking  in  finish,  yet  that  he  had 
the  true  artistic  metal  in  him.  He  extended  his  hand 
to  the  young  man  and  said  forcibly,  “  I  am  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  a  friend.  I  have  seen 
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and  judged  for  myself,  and  am  more  desirous  than 
ever  of  possessing  one  of  your  pictures.  I  have  made 
my  choice  of  a  subject,  and  now  let  us  discuss  the  de¬ 
tails.” 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  a  little  sketch  to  Andre.  It 
was  a  view  of  everyday  life,  which  the  painter  had 
entitled,  “  Outside  the  Barrier.”  Two  men  with  tom 
garments  and  wine-flushed  faces  were  struggling  in 
tipsy  combat,  while  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  lay  a  woman,  bleeding  profusely  from  a  cut  on 
the  forehead,  and  two  of  her  terrified  companions  were 
bending  over  her,  endeavoring  to  restore  her  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  the  background  were  some  flying  fig¬ 
ures,  who  were  hastening  up  to  separate  the  com¬ 
batants.  The  sketch  was  one  of  real  life,  denuded  of 
any  sham  element  of  romance,  and  this  was  the  one 
that  M.  de  Breulh  had  chosen.  The  two  men  discussed 
the  size  of  the  picture,  and  not  a  single  detail  was 
omitted. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  all  that  is  right,”  re¬ 
marked  De  Breulh.  “  Let  your  own  inspiration  guide 
you,  and  all  will  be  well.”  In  reality  he  was  dying 
to  get  away,  for  he  felt  in  what  a  false  position  he  was, 
and  with  a  violent  effort  he  approached  the  money  part 
of  the  matter. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Andre,  “  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
price;  when  completed,  a  picture  may  only  be  worth 
the  canvas  that  it  is  painted  on,  or  else  beyond  all 
price.  Let  us  wait.” 

“  Well,”  broke  in  M.  de  Breulh,  “  what  do  you  say 
to  ten  thousand  francs  ?  ” 

“Too  much,”  returned  Andre  with  a  deprecatory 
wave  of  his  hand ;  “  far  too  much.  If  I  succeed  in  it, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  I  will  ask  six  thousand  francs  for  it.” 
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“  AgTeed !  ”  answered  De  Breulh,  taking  from  his 
pocket  an  elegant  note-case  with  his  crest  and  mono¬ 
gram  upon  it  and  extracting  from  it  three  thousand 
francs.  “I  will,  as  is  usual,  deposit  half  the  price  in 
advance.” 

Andre  blushed  scarlet.  “You  are  joking,”  said  he. 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  De  Breulh  quietly;  “I  have 
my  own  way  of  doing  business,  from  which  I  never 
deviate.” 

In  spite  of  this  answer  Andre’s  pride  was  hurt. 

“  But,”  remarked  he,  “  this  picture  will  not  be  ready 
for  perhaps  six  or  seven  months.  I  have  entered  into 
a  contract  with  a  wealthy  builder,  named  Candele,  to 
execute  the  outside  decorations  of  his  house.” 

“Never  mind  that,”  answered  M.  de  Breulh;  “take 
as  long  as  you  like.” 

Of  course,  after  this,  Andre  could  offer  no  further 
opposition;  he  therefore  took  the  money  without  an¬ 
other  word. 

“And  now,”  said  De  Breulh,  as  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  open  doorway,  “let  me  wish  you  my 
good  luck,  and  if  you  will  come  and  breakfast  with  me 
one  day,  I  think  that  I  can  show  you  some  pictures 
which  you  will  really  appreciate.”  And  handing  his 
card  to  the  artist,  he  went  downstairs. 

At  first  Andre  did  not  glance  at  the  card,  but  when 
he  did  so,  the  letters  seemed  to  sear  his  eyeballs  like 
a  red-hot  iron.  For  a  moment  he  could  hardly  breathe, 
and  then  a  feeling  of  intense  anger  took  possession  of 
him,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  been  trifled  with  and  de¬ 
ceived. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  rushed  out 
on  the  landing,  and,  leaning  over  the  banister,  called 
out  loudly,  “  Sir,  stop  a  moment !  ” 
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De  Breulh,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase,  turned  round. 

“  Come  back,  if  you  please,”  said  Andre. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  De  Breulh  obeyed;  and 
when  he  was  again  in  the  studio,  Andre  addressed  him 
in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  indignation. 

“Take  back  these  notes,  sir;  I  will  not  accept  them.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Only  that  I  have  thought  the  matter  over,  and  that 
I  will  not  accept  your  commission.” 

“And  why  this  sudden  change?” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.” 

The  gentleman  at  once  saw  that  Sabine  had  men¬ 
tioned  his  name  to  the  young  artist,  and  with  a  slight 
lacking  of  generous  feeling  said, — 

“Let  me  hear  your  reasons,  sir.” 

“  Because,  because - ”  stammered  the  young  man. 

“Because  is  no  answer.” 

Andre's  confusion  became  greater.  He  would  not 
tell  the  whole  truth,  for  he  would  have  died  sooner 
than  bring  Sabine's  name  into  the  discussion;  and  he 
could  only  see  one  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 

“  Suppose  I  say  that  I  do  not  like  your  manner  or 
appearance,”  returned  he  disdainfully. 

“  Is  it  your  wish  to  insult  me,  M.  Andre  ?  ” 

“As  you  choose  to  take  it.” 

M.  de  Breulh  was  not  gifted  with  an  immense  stock 
of  patience.  He  turned  livid,  and  made  a  step  for¬ 
ward;  but  his  generous  impulses  restrained  him,  and 
it  was  in  a  voice  broken  by  agitation  that  he  said, — 

“Accept  my  apologies,  M.  Andre;  I  fear  that  I 
have  played  a  part  unworthy  both  of  you  and  of  my¬ 
self.  I  ought  to  have  given  you  my  name  at  once.  I 
know  everything.” 
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“I  do  not  comprehend  you,”  answered  Andre  in  a 
glacial  voice. 

“  Why  doubt,  then,  if  you  do  not  understand  ?  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  given  you  cause  to  do  so.  But,  let  me  re¬ 
assure  you,  Mademoiselle  Sabine  has  spoken  to  me 
with  the  utmost  frankness;  and,  if  you  still  distrust 
me,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  veiled  picture  is  her  por¬ 
trait.  I  will  say  more,”  continued  De  Breulh  gravely, 
as  the  artist  still  kept  silent;  “  yesterday,  at  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Mussidan's  request,  I  withdrew  from  my 
position  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.” 

Andre  had  been  already  touched  by  De  Breulh’s 
frank  and  open  manner,  and  these  last  words  entirely 
conquered  him. 

“  I  can  never  thank  you  enough,”  began  he. 

But  De  Breulh  interrupted  him. 

“  A  man  should  not  be  thanked  for  performing  his 
duty.  I  should  lie  to  you  if  I  said  that  I  am  not 
painfully  surprised  at  her  communication;  but  tell  me, 
had  you  been  in  my  place,  would  you  not  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner?” 

“  I  think  that  I  should.” 

“  And  now  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  ”  and  again 
De  Breulh  held  out  his  hand,  which  Andre  clasped  with 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes,  yes,”  faltered  he. 

“And  now,”  continued  De  Breulh,  with  a  forced 
smile,  “  let  us  say  no  more  about  the  picture,  which 
was,  after  all,  merely  a  pretext.  As  I  came  here  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  If  the  man  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de 
Mussidan  has  given  her  heart  is  worthy  of  her,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  advance  his  suit  with  her  family ! 3  I 
came  here  to  see  what  you  were  like;  and  now  I  say 
to  you,  do  me  a  great  honor,  and  permit  me  to  olace 
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myself,  my  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  my  friends,  at 
your  disposal” 

The  offer  was  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  Andre 
shook  his  head. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  in  making  this 

offer,  but - he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 

went  on:  “I  will  be  as  open  as  you  have  been,  and 
will  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  You  may  think  me 
foolish;  but  remember,  though  I  am  poor,  I  have  still 
my  self-respect  to  maintain.  I  love  Sabine,  and  would 
give  my  life  for  her.  Do  not  be  offended  at  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  I  would,  however,  sooner  give  up 
her  hand  than  be  indebted  for  it  to  you.” 

“But  this  is  mere  madness.” 

“No,  sir,  it  is  the  purest  wisdom;  for  were  I  to 
accede  to  your  wishes,  I  should  feel  deeply  humiliated 
by  the  thought  of  your  self-denial;  for  I  should  be 
madly  jealous  of  the  part  you  were  playing.  You  are 
of  high  birth  and  princely  fortune,  while  I  am  utterly 
friendless  and  unknown;  all  that  I  am  deficient  in 
you  possess.” 

“But  I  have  been  poor  myself,”  interposed  De 
Breulh,  “and  perhaps  endured  even  greater  miseries 
than  ever  you  have  done.  Do  you  know  what  I  was 
doing  at  your  age?  I  was  slowly  starving  to  death  at 
Sonora,  and  had  to  take  the  humblest  position  in  a 
cattle  ranch.  Do  you  think  that  those  days  taught  me 
nothing  ?  ” 

“You  will  be  able  to  judge  me  all  the  more  clearly 
then,”  returned  Andre.  “If  I  raise  myself  up  to 
Sabine’s  level,  as  she  begged  me  to,  then  I  shall  feel 
that  I  am  your  equal;  but  if  I  accept  your  aid,  I  am 
your  dependent;  and  I  will  obey  her  wishes  or  perish 
in  the  effort.” 
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Up  to  this  moment  the  passion  which  stirred  Andre’s 
inmost  soul  had  breathed  in  every  word  he  uttered; 
but,  checking  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  resumed 
in  a  tone  of  greater  calmness, — 

u  But  I  ought  to  remember  how  much  we  already 
owe  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  call 
myself  your  friend?” 

M.  de  Breulh’s  noble  nature  enabled  him  to  under¬ 
stand  Andre’s  scruples;  his  feelings,  however,  would 
not  for  the  instant  enable  him  to  speak.  He  slowly 
put  the  notes  back  in  their  receptacle,  and  then  said  in 
a  low  voice, — 

“Your  conduct  is  that  of  an  honorable  man;  and 
remember  this,  at  all  times  and  seasons  you  may  rely 
upon  De  Breulh-Faverlay.  Farewell !  ” 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  Andre  threw  himself  into 
an  armchair,  and  mused  over  this  unexpected  inter¬ 
view,  which  had  proved  a  source  of  such  solace  to  his 
feelings.  All  that  he  now  longed  for  was  a  letter  from 
Sabine.  At  this  moment  the  portress  entered  with  a 
letter.  Andre  was  so  occupied  with  his  thoughts  that 
he  hardly  noticed  this  act  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  worthy  woman. 

“  A  letter !  ”  exclaimed  he ;  and,  tearing  it  open,  he 
glanced  at  the  signature.  But  Sabine’s  name  was  not 
there;  it  was  signed  Modeste.  What  could  Sabine’s 
maid  have  to  say  to  him?  He  felt  that  some  great 
misfortune  was  impending,  and,  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  he  read  the  letter. 

“Sir, — 

“  I  write  to  tell  you  that  my  mistress  has  succeeded 
in  the  matter  she  spoke  of  to  you ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  that  I  have  bad  news  to  give  you,  for  she  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill.” 
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“  Ill !  ”  exclaimed  Andre,  crushing  up  the  letter  in 
his  hands,  and  dashing  it  upon  the  floor.  “  Ill !  ill !  ” 
he  repeated,  not  heeding  the  presence  of  the  portress; 
“why,  she  may  be  dead;”  and,  snatching  up  his  hat, 
he  dashed  downstairs  into  the  street. 

As  soon  as  the  portress  was  left  alone,  she  picked 
up  the  letter,  smoothed  it  out,  and  read  it. 

“And  so,”  murmured  she,  “the  little  lady’s  name 
was  Sabine — a  pretty  name;  and  she  is  ill,  is  she? 
I  expect  that  the  old  gent  who  called  this  morning,  and 
asked  so  many  questions  about  M.  Andre,  would  give 
a  good  deal  for  this  note;  but  no,  that  would  not  be 
fair” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

Mad  with  his  terrible  forebodings,  Andre  hurried 
through  the  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  de 
Mussidan,  caring  little  for  the  attention  that  his  ex¬ 
cited  looks  and  gestures  caused.  He  had  no  fixed  plan 
as  to  what  to  do  when  he  arrived  there,  and  it  was 
only  on  reaching  the  Rue  de  Matignon  that  he  recov¬ 
ered  sufficient  coolness  to  deliberate  and  reflect. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  desired  spot;  how  should  he 
set  to  work  to  obtain  the  information  that  he  required  ? 
The  evening  was  a  dark  one,  and  the  gas-lamps  showed 
a  feeble  light  through  the  dull  February  fog.  There 
were  no  signs  of  life  ir.  the  Rue  de  Matignon,  and  the 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  continuous  surge  of 
carriage  wheels  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore.  This 
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gloom,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  added  to  the 
young  painter’s  depression.  He  saw  his  utter  help¬ 
lessness,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  move  a  step  without 
compromising  the  woman  he  so  madly  adored.  He 
walked  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  hoping  to  gain  some 
information  even  from  the  exterior  aspect  of  the 
house;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  Sabine  were  dying, 
the  very  stones  in  the  street  would  utter  sounds  of 
woe  and  lamentation;  but  the  fog  had  closely  en¬ 
wrapped  the  house,  and  he  could  hardly  see  which  of 
the  windows  were  lighted.  His  reasoning  faculties 
told  him  that  there  was  no  use  in  waiting,  but  an  inner 
voice  warned  him  to  stay.  Would  Modeste,  who  had 
written  to  him,  divine,  by  some  means  that  he  was 
there,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  and  come  out  to  give 
him  information  and  solace?  All  at  once  a  thought 
darted  across  his  mind,  vivid  as  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning. 

“  M.  de  Breulh  will  help  me,”  cried  he ;  “  for  though 
I  cannot  go  to  the  house,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so.” 

By  good  luck,  he  had  M.  de  Breulh’s  card  in  his 
pocket,  and  hurried  off  to  his  address.  M.  de  Breulh 
had  a  fine  house  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Imperatrice,  which 
he  had  taken  more  for  the  commodiousness  of  the 
stables  than  for  his  own  convenience. 

“  I  wish  to  see  M.  de  Breulh,”  said  Andre,  as  he 
stopped  breathless  at  the  door,  where  a  couple  of  foot¬ 
men  were  chatting. 

The  men  looked  at  him  with  supreme  contempt.  "He 
is  out,”  one  of  them  at  last  condescended  to  reply. 

Andre  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  coolness,  and 
taking  out  De  Breulh’s  card,  wrote  these  words  on  it 
in  pencil :  “  One  moment’s  interview.  Andre.” 
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“  Give  this  to  your  master  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,” 
said  he. 

Then  he  descended  the  steps  slowly.  He  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  M.  de  Breulh  was  in  the  house,  and  that  he 
would  send  out  after  the  person  who  had  left  the  card 
almost  at  once.  His  conclusion  proved  right;  in  five 
minutes  he  was  overtaken  by  the  panting  lackey,  who, 
conducting  him  back  to  the  house,  showed  him  into  a 
magnificently  furnished  library.  De  Breulh  feared 
that  some  terrible  event  had  taken  place. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Sabine  is  dying ;  ”  and  Andre  at  once  proceeded  to 
inform  De  Breulh  of  what  had  happened  since  his  de¬ 
parture. 

“  But  how  can  I  help  you  ?  ” 

“You  can  go  and  make  inquiries  at  the  house.” 

“  Reflect ;  yesterday  I  wrote  to  the  Count,  and  broke 
off  a  marriage,  the  preliminaries  of  which  had  been 
completely  settled;  and  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
send  and  inquire  after  his  daughters  health  would  be 
to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  inexcusable  insolence;  for  it 
would  look  as  if  I  fancied  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mussi- 
dan  had  been  struck  down  by  my  rupture  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.” 

“You  are  right,”  murmured  Andre  dejectedly. 

“But,”  continued  De  Breulh,  after  a  moment's  re¬ 
flection,  “  I  have  a  distant  relative,  a  lady  who  is  also 
a  connection  of  the  Mussidan  family,  the  Viscountess 
de  Bois  Arden,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service 
to  me.  She  is  young  and  giddy,  but  as  true  as  steel. 
Come  with  me  to  her;  my  carriage  is  ready.” 

The  footmen  were  surprised  at  seeing  their  master 
on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  shabbily  dressed 
young  man,  but  ventured,  of  course,  on  no  remarks. 
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Not  a  word  was  exchanged  during  the  brief  drive 
to  Madame  de  Bois  Arden’s  house. 

“Wait  for  me/’  exclaimed  De  Breulh,  springing 
from  the  vehicle  as  soon  as  it  drew  up ;  “I  will  be 
back  directly.” 

Madame  de  Bois  Arden  is  justly  called  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  Paris.  Very  fair,  with  masses 
of  black  hair,  and  a  complexion  to  which  art  has  united 
itself  to  the  gifts  of  nature,  she  is  a  woman  who  has 
been  everywhere,  knows  everything,  talks  incessantly, 
and  generally  very  well.  She  spends  forty  thousand 
francs  per  annum  on  dress.  She  is  always  committing 
all  sorts  of  imprudent  acts,  and  scandal  is  ever  busy 
with  her  name.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  opposite  sex  have 
been  talked  of  in  connection  with  her,  while  in  reality 
she  is  a  true  and  faithful  wife,  for,  in  spite  of  all  her 
frivolity,  she  adores  her  husband,  and  is  in  great  awe 
of  him.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  lady  into  whose 
apartment  M.  de  Breulh  was  introduced.  Madame  de 
Bois  Arden  was  engaged  in  admiring  a  very  pretty 
fancy  costume  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  one  of  Van 
Klopen’s  masterpieces,  when  M.  de  Breulh  was  an¬ 
nounced,  which  she  was  going  to  wear,  on  her  return 
from  the  opera,  at  a  masquerade  ball  at  the  Austrian  ’ 
Ambassador’s.  Madame  de  Bois  Arden  greeted  her 
visitor  with  effusion,  for  they  had  been  acquaintances 
from  childhood,  and  always  addressed  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names. 

“  What,  you  here  at  this  hour,  Gontran !  ”  said  the 
lady.  “  Is  it  a  vision,  or  only  a  miracle  ?  ”  But  the 
smile  died  away  upon  her  lips,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  visitor’s  pale  and  harassed  face.  “  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  the  matter?”  asked  she. 

“Not  yet,”  answered  he,  “but  there  may  be,  for 
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I  hear  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  is  dangerously 
ill" 

“ Is  she  really?  Poor  Sabine!  what  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  want  you,  Clotilde,  to  send 
one  of  your  people  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  heard/’ 

Madame  de  Bois  Arden  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

“Are  you  joking?”  said  she.  “Why  do  you  not 
send  yourself?” 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so ;  and  if  you  have 
any  kindness  of  heart,  you  do  as  I  ask  you ;  and  I  want 
you  also  to  promise  me  not  to  say  a  word  of  this  to 
any  one.” 

Excited  as  she  was  by  this  mystery,  Madame  de  Bois 
Arden  did  not  ask  another  question. 

“  I  will  do  exactly  what  you  want,”  replied  she,  “  and 
respect  your  secret.  I  would  go  at  once,  were  it  not 
that  Bois  Arden  will  never  sit  down  to  dinner  without 
me;  but  the  moment  we  have  finished  I  will  go.” 

“  Thanks,  a  thousand  times ;  and  now  I  will  go  home 
and  wait  for  news  from  you.” 

“Not  at  all, — you  will  remain  here  to  dinner.” 

“I  must, — I  have  a  friend  waiting  for  me.” 

“  Do  as  you  please,  then,”  returned  the  Viscountess, 
laughing.  “  I  will  send  round  a  note  this  eve¬ 
ning.” 

De  Breulh  pressed  her  hand,  and  hurried  down,  and 
was  met  by  Andre  at  the  door,  for  he  had  been  unable 
to  sit  still  in  the  carriage. 

“  Keep  up  your  courage.  Madame  de  Bois  Arden 
had  not  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Sabine’s  illness,  and 
this  looks  as  if  it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter.  We 
shall  have  the  real  facts  in  three  hours.” 
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“Three  hours!”  groaned  Andre,  “what  a  lapse  of 
time !  ” 

“  It  is  rather  long,  I  admit ;  but  we  will  talk  of  her 
while  we  wait,  for  you  must  stay  and  dine  with 
me.” 

Andre  yielded,  for  he  had  no  longer  the  energy  to 
contest  anything.  The  dinner  was  exquisite,  but  the 
two  men  were  not  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  enjoy 
it,  and  scarcely  consumed  anything.  Vainly  did  they 
endeavor  to  speak  on  indifferent  subjects,  and  when 
the  coffee  had  been  served  in  the  library,  they  relapsed 
into  utter  silence.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  however, 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  then  whisperings,  and 
the  rustle  of  female  attire,  and  lastly  Madame  de  Bois 
Arden  burst  upon  them  like  a  tornado. 

“  Here  am  I,”  cried  she. 

It  was  certainly  rather  a  hazardous  step  to  pay  such 
a  late  visit  to  a  bachelor's  house,  but  then  the  Vis¬ 
countess  de  Bois  Arden  did  exactly  as  she  pleased. 

“I  have  come  here,  Gontran,”  exclaimed  she,  with 
extreme  vehemence,  “  to  tell  you  that  I  think  your  con¬ 
duct  is  abominable  and  ungentlemanly.” 

“  Clotilde !  ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue !  you  are  a  wretch !  Ah !  now  I 
can  see  why  you  did  not  wish  to  write  and  inquire 
about  poor  Sabine.  You  well  knew  the  effect  that 
your  message  would  have  on  her.” 

M.  de  Breulh  smiled  as  he  turned  to  Andre  and 
said, — 

“  You  see  that  I  was  right  in  what  I  told  you.” 

This  remark  for  the  first  time  attracted  Madame  de 
Bois  Arden’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  stranger  was 
present,  and  she  trembled  lest  she  had  committed  some 
grave  indiscretion. 
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“Gracious  heavens!”  exclaimed  she,  with  a  start, 
“  why,  I  thought  that  we  were  alone !  ” 

“This  gentleman  has  all  my  confidence,”  replied  M. 
de  Breulh  seriously;  and  as  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  Andre's  shoulder.  “Permit  me  to  introduce  M. 
Andre  to  you,  my  dear  Clotilde ;  he  may  not  be  known 
to-day,  but  in  a  short  time  his  reputation  will  be 
European.” 

Andre  bowed,  but  for  once  in  her  life  the  Viscountess 
felt  embarrassed,  for  she  was  surprised  at  the  ex¬ 
tremely  shabby  attire  of  this  confidential  friend,  and 
then  there  seemed  something  wanting  to  the  name. 

“Then,”  resumed  De  Breulh,  “Mademoiselle  de 
Mussidan  is  really  ill,  and  our  information  is  correct.” 

“  She  is.” 

“Did  you  see  her?” 

“  I  did,  Gontran ;  and  had  you  seen  her,  your  heart 
would  have  been  filled  with  pity,  and  you  would  have 
repented  your  conduct  toward  her.  The  poor  girl  did 
not  even  know  me.  She  lay  in  her  bed,  whiter  than  the 
very  sheets,  cold  and  inanimate  as  a  figure  of  marble. 
Her  large  black  eyes  were  staring  wildly,  and  the  only 
sign  of  life  she  exhibited  was  when  the  great  tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.” 

Andre  had  determined  to  restrain  every  token  of 
emotion  in  the  presence  of  the  Viscountess,  but  her  re¬ 
cital  was  too  much  for  him. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  she  will  die ;  I  know  it.” 

There  was  such  intense  anguish  in  his  tone  that  even 
the  practised  woman  of  the  world  was  softened. 

“  I  assure  you,  sir,”  said  she,  “  that  you  go  too  far ; 
there  is  no  present  danger;  the  doctors  say  it  is  cata¬ 
lepsy,  which  often  attacks  persons  of  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  upon  the  receipt  of  a  sudden  mental  shock.” 
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“  But  what  shock  has  she  received  ?  ”  asked 
Andre. 

“  No  one  told  me,”  answered  she  after  a  short  pause, 
“that  Sabine’s  illness  was  caused  by  the  breaking  off 
of  her  engagement;  but,  of  course,  I  supposed  that  it 
was.” 

“That  was  not  the  reason,  Clotilde;  but  you  have 
told  us  nothing ;  pray,  go  on,”  interposed  De  Breulh. 

The  extreme  calmness  of  her  cousin,  and  a  glance 
which  she  observed  passing  between  him  and  Andre, 
enlightened  the  Viscountess  somewhat. 

“I  asked  as  much  as  I  dared,”  she  replied,  “but  I 
could  only  get  the  vaguest  answers.  Sabine  looked  as 
if  she  were  dead,  and  her  father  and  mother  hovered 
around  her  couch  like  two  spectres.  Had  they  slain 
her  with  their  own  hands,  they  could  not  have  looked 
more  guilty;  their  faces  frightened  me.” 

“Tell  me  precisely  what  answers  were  given  to  your 
questions,”  broke  in  he  impatiently. 

“  Sabine  had  seemed  so  agitated  all  day,  that  her 
mother  asked  her  if  she  was  suffering  any  pain.” 

“We  know  that  already.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  replied  the  Viscountess,  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  “  It  seems,  cousin,  that  you  saw  Sabine  that 
afternoon,  but  what  became  of  her  afterward  no  one 
appears  to  know;  but  there  is  positive  proof  that  she 
did  not  leave  the  house,  and  received  no  letters.  At 
all  events,  it  was  more  than  an  hour  after  her  maid 
saw  her  enter  her  own  room.  Sabine  said  a  few  un¬ 
intelligible  words  to  the  girl,  who,  seeing  the  pallor 
upon  her  mistress’s  face,  ran  up  to  her.  Just  as  she 
did  so,  Sabine  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  She  was  raised  up  and  laid  upon  the  bed, 
but  since  then  she  has  neither  moved  nor  spoken.” 
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“  That  is  not  all,"  said  De  Breulh,  who  had  watched 
his  cousin  keenly. 

The  Viscountess  started,  and  avoided  meeting  her 
cousin’s  eye. 

“  I  do  not  understand,”  she  faltered.  “  Why  do  you 
look  at  me  like  that  ?  ” 

De  Breulh,  who  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  suddenly  halted  in  front  of  the  Viscountess. 

“  My  dear  Clotilde,”  said  he,  “  I  am  sure  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  tongue  of  scandal  has  often  been  busy 
with  your  name,  I  am  telling  you  nothing  new.” 

“  Pooh !  ”  answered  the  Viscountess.  “  What  do  I 
care  for  that?” 

“  But  I  always  defended  you.  You  are  indiscreet — • 
your  presence  here  to-night  shows  this;  but  you  are, 
after  all,  a  true  woman, — brave  and  true  as  steel.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  this  exordium,  Gontran  ?  ” 

“This,  Clotilde, — I  want  to  know  if  I  dare  venture 
to  intrust  to  you  a  secret  which  involves  the  honor  of 
two  persons,  and,  perhaps,  the  lives  of  more.” 

“  Thank  you,  Gontran,”  answered  she  calmly.  “  You 
have  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  me.” 

But  here  Andre  felt  that  he  must  interpose,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  a  step  forward,  said,  “Have  you  the  right  to 
speak  ?  ” 

“My  dear  Andre,”  said  De  Breulh,  “this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  my  honor  is  as  much  concerned  as  yours. 
Will  you  not  trust  me?”  Then  turning  to  the  Vis¬ 
countess,  he  added,  “  Tell  us  all  you  heard.” 

“  It  is  only  something  I  heard  from  Modeste.  You 
had  hardly  left  the  house,  when  the  Baron  de  Clinchain 
made  his  appearance.” 

“An  eccentric  old  fellow,  a  friend  of  the  Count  de 
Mussidan’s.  I  know  him.” 
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“Just  so;  well,  they  had  a  stormy  interview,  and  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  Baron  was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  regained  his  carriage.” 

“That  seems  curious” 

“  Wait  a  bit.  After  that  Octave  and  his  wife  had  a 
terrible  scene  together,  and  Modeste  thinks  that  her 
mistress  must  have  heard  something,  for  the  Count’s 
voice  rang  through  the  house  like  thunder.” 

Every  word  that  the  Viscountess  uttered  strength¬ 
ened  De  Breulh’s  suspicions.  “There  is  something 
mysterious  in  all  this,  Clotilde,”  said  he,  “as  you  will 
say  when  you  know  the  whole  truth,”  and,  without 
omitting  a  single  detail,  he  related  the  whole  of  Sabine 
and  Andre’s  love  story. 

Madame  de  Bois  Arden  listened  attentively,  some¬ 
times  thrilled  with  horror,  and  at  others  pleased  with 
this  tale  of  innocent  love. 

“Forgive  me,”  said  she,  when  her  cousin  had  con¬ 
cluded;  “my  reproaches  and  accusations  were  equally 
unfounded.” 

“Yes,  yes;  never  mind  that;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  some  hidden  mystery  which  will  place  a  fresh 
stumbling-block  in  our  friend  Andre’s  path.” 

“Do  not  say  that,”  cried  Andre,  in  terror.  “What 
is  it?” 

“That  I  cannot  tell;  for  Mademoiselle  de  Mussi- 
dan’s  sake,  I  have  withdrawn  all  my  pretensions  to  her 
hand, — not  to  leave  the  field  open  to  any  other  in¬ 
truder,  but  in  order  that  she  may  be  your  wife.” 

“How  are  we  to  learn  what  has  really  happened?” 
asked  the  Viscountess. 

“  In  some  way  or  other  we  shall  find  out,  if  you  will 
be  our  ally.” 

Most  women  are  pleased  to  busy  themselves  about  a 
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marriage,  and  the  Viscountess  was  cheered  to  find  her¬ 
self  mixed  up  in  so  romantic  a  drama. 

“  I  am  entirely  at  your  beck  and  call,”  answered  she. 
“  Have  you  any  plan  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,  but  I  will  soon.  As  far  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Mussidan  is  concerned,  we  must  act  quite  openly. 
Andre  will  write  to  her,  asking  for  an  explanation,  and 
you  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  and  if  she  is  well  enough, 
give  her  his  note.” 

The  proposal  was  a  startling  one,  and  the  Vis¬ 
countess  did  not  entertain  it  favorably. 

“  No,”  said  she,  “  I  think  that  would  not  do  at  all.” 

“Why  not?  However,  let  us  leave  it  to  Andre.” 

Andre,  thus  addressed,  stepped  forward,  and  said, — 

“  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  delicate  to  let 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  know  that  her  secret  is 
known  to  any  one  else  than  ourselves.” 

The  Viscountess  nodded  assent. 

“If,”  continued  Andre,  “the  Viscountess  will  be 
good  enough  to  ask  Modeste  to  meet  me  at  the  corner 
of  the  Avenue  de  Matignon;  I  shall  be  there.” 

“  A  capital  idea,  sir,”  said  the  lady,  “  and  I  will 
give  your  message  to  Modeste.”  She  broke  off  her 
speech  suddenly,  and  uttered  a  pretty  little  shriek,  as 
she  noticed  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  pointed  to  twenty  to  twelve.  “  Great  heavens !  ” 
cried  she,  “and  I  am  going  to  a  ball  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  and  now  not  even  dressed.”  And,  with  a 
coquettish  gesture,  she  drew  her  shawl  around  her,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming  as  she  descended  the 
stairs,  “  I  will  call  here  to-morrow,  Gontran,  on  my  way 
to  the  Bois,”  and  disappeared  like  lightning. 

Andre  and  his  host  sat  over  the  fire,  and  conversed 
for  a  long  time.  It  seemed  strange  that  two  men  who 
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had  met  that  morning  for  the  first  time  should  now  be 
on  such  intimate  terms  of  friendship;  but  such  was 
the  case,  for  a  mutual  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect 
had  sprung  up  in  their  hearts. 

M.  de  Breulh  wished  to  send  Andre  home  in  his 
carriage,  but  this  the  young  man  declined,  and  merely 
borrowed  an  overcoat  to  protect  him  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather. 

“  To-morrow,”  said  he,  as  he  made  his  way  home, 
“  Modeste  shall  tell  all  she  knows,  provided  always 
that  that  charming  society  dame  does  not  forget  all 
about  our  existence  before  then.” 

Madame  de  Bois  Arden,  however,  could  sometimes 
be  really  in  earnest.  Upon  her  return  from  the  ball  she 
would  not  even  go  to  bed,  lest  she  should  oversleep  her¬ 
self,  and  the  next  day  Andre  found  Modeste  waiting 
at  the  appointed  spot,  and  learnt,  to  his  great  grief, 
that  Sabine  had  not  yet  regained  consciousness. 

The  family  doctor  betrayed  no  uneasiness,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  for  a  consultation  with  another  medical 
man.  Meanwhile,  the  girl  promised  to  meet  Andre 
morning  and  evening  in  the  same  place,  and  give  him 
such  scraps  of  information  as  she  had  been  able  to 
pick  up.  For  two  whole  days  Mademoiselle  de  Mussi- 
dan’s  condition  remained  unchanged,  and  Andre  spent 
his  whole  time  between  his  own  studio,  the  Avenue  de 
Matignon,  and  M.  de  Breulh's,  where  he  frequently 
met  Madame  de  Bois  Arden. 

But  on  the  third  day  Modeste  informed  him,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  though  the  cataleptic  fit  had 
passed  away,  Sabine  was  struggling  with  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  fever.  Modeste  and  Andre  were  so  interested 
in  their  conversation,  that  they  did  not  perceive  Flor- 
estan,  who  had  gone  out  to  post  a  letter  to  Mascarin. 
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“  Listen,  Modeste,”  whispered  Andre,  “  you  tell  me 
that  she  is  in  danger, — very  great  danger.” 

“  The  doctor  said  that  the  crisis  would  take  place  to-* 
day ;  be  here  at  five  this  evening.” 

Andre  staggered  like  a  madman  to  De  Breulh’s 
house;  and  so  excited  was  he  that  his  friend  insisted 
upon  his  taking  some  repose,  and  would  not,  when  five 
o’clock  arrived,  permit  Andre  to  go  to  the  appointment 
alone.  As  they  turned  the  corner,  they  saw  Modeste 
hurrying  toward  them. 

“  She  is  saved,  she  is  saved !  ”  said  she,  “  for  she  has 
fallen  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  the  doctor  says  that  she 
will  recover.” 

Andre  and  De  Breulh  were  transported  by  this  news ; 
but  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  watched  by  two 
men,  Mascarin  and  Florestan,  who  did  not  let  one  of 
their  movements  escape  them.  Warned  by  a  brief  note 
from  Florestan,  Mascarin  had  driven  swiftly  to  Father 
Canon’s  public-house,  where  he  thought  he  was  certain 
to  find  the  domestic,  but  the  man  was  not  there,  and 
Mascarin,  unable  to  endure  further  suspense,  sent  for 
him  to  the  Hotel  de  Mussidan.  When  the  servant  in¬ 
formed  Mascarin  that  the  crisis  was  safely  passed,  he 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief;  for  he  no  longer  feared 
that  the  frail  structure  that  he  had  built  up  with  such 
patient  care  for  twenty  long  years  would  be  shattered 
at  a  blow  by  the  chill  hand  of  death.  He  bent  his 
brow,  however,  when  he  heard  of  Modeste’s  daily  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  young  man  whom  Florestan  termed 
“  Mademoiselle’s  lover.” 

“  Ah,”  muttered  he,  “  if  I  could  only  be  present  at 
one  of  those  interviews !  ” 

“  And,  as  you  say,”  returned  Florestan,  drawing  out, 
as  he  spoke,  a  neat-looking  watch,  “  it  is  just  the  hour 
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of  their  meeting;  and  as  the  place  is  always  the  same, 
you - ” 

“  Come,  then,”  broke  in  his  patron.  They  went  out 
accordingly,  and  reached  the  Champs  Elysees  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route.  The  place  was  admirably  suited  to  their 
purpose,  for  close  by  were  several  of  those  little  wooden 
huts,  occupied  in  summer  by  the  vendors  of  cakes  and 
playthings. 

“  Let  us  get  behind  one  of  these,”  said  Florestan. 
Night  was  drawing  in,  but  objects  could  still  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  in  about  five  minutes  Florestan  whis¬ 
pered,  “Look,  there  comes  Modeste,  and  there  is  the 
lover,  but  he  has  a  pal  with  him  to-night.  Why, 
what  can  she  be  telling  him?  He  seems  quite  over¬ 
come.” 

Mascarin  divined  the  truth  at  once,  and  found  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  interfere  with  the  love 
of  a  man  who  displayed  such  intensity  of  feeling. 

“  Then,”  remarked  Mascarin,  savagely,  “  that  great 
booby,  staggering  about  on  his  friend's  arm,  is  your 
young  lady's  lover  ?  ” 

“Just  so,  sir.” 

“  Then  we  must  find  out  who  he  is.” 

Florestan  put  on  a  crafty  air,  and  replied  in  gentle 
accents. 

“The  day  before  yesterday,  as  I  was  smoking  my 
pipe  outside,  I  saw  this  young  bantam  swaggering  down 
the  street — not  but  what  he  seemed  rather  crestfallen; 
but  I  knew  the  reason  for  that,  and  should  look  just 
as  much  in  the  dumps  if  my  young  woman  was  laid  up. 
I  thought,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  might  as  well  see 
who  he  was  and  where  he  lived;  so,  sticking  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  after  him  I  sloped.  He  walked  such  a 
long  way,  that  I  got  precious  sick  of  my  job,  but  at 
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last  I  ran  him  to  earth  in  a  house.  I  went  straight 
up  to  the  lodge,  and  showed  the  portress  my  tobacco 
pouch,  and  said,  ‘I  picked  up  this;  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  gone  in  dropped  it.  Do  you 
know  him?’  ‘Of  course  I  do/  said  she.  ‘He  is  a 
painter;  lives  on  the  fourth  floor;  and  his  name  is  M. 
Andre/  ” 

“Was  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  ia  Tour  d’ Au¬ 
vergne  ?”  broke  in  Mascarin. 

“  You  are  right,  sir,”  returned  the  man,  taken  a  little 
aback.  “  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  are  better  informed 
than  I  am.” 

Mascarin  did  not  notice  the  man’s  surprise,  but  he 
was  struck  with  the  strange  persistency  with  which 
this  young  man  seemed  to  cross  his  plans,  for  he  found 
that  the  acquaintance  of  Rose  and  the  lover  of  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Mussidan  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  in  some  way 
prove  a  hindrance  to  his  plans. 

The  astute  Mascarin  concentrated  all  his  attention 
upon  Andre. 

The  latter  said  something  to  Modeste,  which  caused 
that  young  woman  to  raise  her  hands  to  heaven,  as 
though  in  alarm. 

“But  who  is  the  other?”  asked  he, — “the  fellow 
that  looks  like  an  Englishman  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  not  know  ?  ”  returned  the  lackey.  “  Why, 
that  is  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.” 

“What,  the  man  who  was  to  marry  Sabine?” 

“  Certainly.” 

Mascarin  was  not  easily  disconcerted,  but  this  time 
a  blasphemous  oath  burst  from  his  lips. 

“  Do  you  mean,”  said  he,  “  that  De  Breulh  and  this 
painter  are  friends  ?  ” 
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“That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  You  seem  to  want 
to  know  a  lot,”  answered  Florestan,  sulkily. 

Modeste  had  now  left  the  young  men,  who  walked 
arm  in  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  Avenue  de  lTmpera- 
trice. 

“  M.  de  Breulh  takes  his  dismissal  easily  enough,” 
observed  Mascarin. 

“  He  was  not  dismissed ;  it  was  he  that  wrote  and 
broke  off  the  engagement.” 

This  time  Mascarin  contrived  to  conceal  the  terrible 
blow  that  this  information  caused  to  him,  and  even 
made  some  jesting  remark  as  he  took  leave  of  Flor¬ 
estan;  but  he  was  in  truth  completely  staggered,  for 
after  thoroughly  believing  that  the  game  was  won,  he 
saw  that,  though  perhaps  not  lost,  his  victory  was  post¬ 
poned  for  an  indefinite  period. 

“  What !  ”  said  he,  as  he  clenched  his  hand  firmly, 
“shall  the  headstrong  passion  of  this  foolish  boy  mar 
my  plans?  Let  him  take  care  of  himself;  for  if  he 
walks  in  my  path,  he  will  find  it  a  road  that  leads  to  his 
own  destruction.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 

AN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

Dr.  Hortebise  had  for  some  time  back  given  up  argu¬ 
ing  with  Mascarin  as  to  the  advice  the  latter  gave  him. 
He  had  been  ordered  not  to  let  Paul  out  of  his  sight, 
and  he  obeyed  this  command  literally.  He  had  taken 
him  to  dine  at  M.  Martin  Rigars,  though  the  host 
himself  was  absent;  from  there  he  took  Paul  to  his 
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club,  and  finally  wound  up  by  forcing  the  young  man 
to  accept  a  bed  at  his  house.  They  both  slept  late,  and 
were  sitting  down  to  a  luxurious  breakfast,  when  the 
servant  announced  M.  Tantaine,  and  that  worthy  man 
made  his  appearance  with  the  same  smile  upon  his  face 
which  Paul  remembered  so  well  in  the  Hotel  de  Perou. 
The  sight  of  him  threw  the  young  man  into  a  state  of 
fury.  “  At  last  we  meet,”  cried  he.  “  I  have  an  ac¬ 
count  to  settle  with  you.” 

“You  have  an  account  to  settle  with  me?”  asked 
Daddy  Tantaine  with  a  puzzled  smile. 

“Yes;  was  it  not  through  you  that  I  was  accused  of 
theft  by  that  old  hag,  Madame  Loupins?” 

Tantaine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  he ;  “  I  thought  that  M.  Mas- 
carin  had  explained  everything,  and  that  you  were 
anxious  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Flavia,  and  that,  above 
all,  you  were  a  young  man  of  intelligence  and 
tact.” 

Hortebise  roared  with  laughter,  and  Paul,  seeing  his 
folly,  blushed  deeply  and  remained  silent. 

“  I  regret  having  disturbed  you,  doctor,”  resumed 
Tantaine,  “but  I  had  strict  orders  to  see  you.” 

“  Is  there  anything  new  then  ?  ” 

“Yes;  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  is  out  of  danger, 
and  M.  de  Croisenois  can  commence  proceedings  at 
once.” 

The  doctor  drank  off  a  glass  of  wine.  “To  the 
speedy  marriage  of  our  dear  friend  the  Marquis  and 
Mademoiselle  Sabine,”  said  he  gayly. 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Tantaine ;  “I  am  also  directed  to 
beg  M.  Paul  not  to  leave  this  house,  but  to  send  for 
his  luggage  and  remain  here.” 

Hortebise  looked  so  much  annoyed  that  Tantaine 
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hastened  to  add :  “  Only  as  a  temporary  measure,  for  I 
am  on  the  lookout  for  rooms  for  him  now/5 
Paul  looked  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  home 
of  his  own. 

“  Good !  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor  merrily.  “  And  now, 
my  dear  Tantaine,  as  you  have  executed  all  your  com¬ 
missions,  you  can  stay  and  breakfast  with  us.” 

“  Thanks  for  the  honor ;  but  I  am  very  busy  with 
affairs  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  must  see  Per¬ 
pignan  at  once.”  As  he  spoke  he  rose,  making  a  little 
sign  which  Paul  did  not  catch,  and  Hortebise  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  door  of  the  vestibule.  “  Don't  leave 
that  lad  alone,”  said  Tantaine;  “I  will  see  about  him 
to-morrow;  meanwhile  prepare  him  a  little” 

“  I  comprehend,”  answered  Hortebise ;  “  my  kind 
regards  to  that  dear  fellow,  Perpignan  ” 

This  Perpignan  was  well  known — some  people  said 
too  well  known — in  Paris.  His  real  name  was  Isidore 
Crocheteau,  and  he  had  started  life  as  a  cook  in  a 
Palais  Royal  restaurant.  Unfortunately  a  breach  of 
the  Eighth  Commandment  had  caused  him  to  suffer  in¬ 
carceration  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  on  his  re¬ 
lease  he  bloomed  out  into  a  private  inquiry  agent.  His 
chief  customers  were  jealous  husbands,  but  as  surely 
as  one  of  these  placed  an  affair  in  his  hands,  he  would 
go  to  the  erring  wife  and  obtain  a  handsome  price  from 
her  for  his  silence. 

Mascarin  and  Perpignan  had  met  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind ;  and  as  they  mutually  feared  each  other,  they  had 
tacitly  agreed  not  to  cross  each  other's  path  in  that 
great  wilderness  of  crime — Paris.  But  while  Perpignan 
knew  nothing  of  Mascarin's  schemes  and  operations, 
the  former  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ex-cook's 
doings.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  income  from 
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the  Inquiry  Office  would  not  cover  Perpignan’s  ex¬ 
penses,  who  dressed  extravagantly,  kept  a  carriage,  af¬ 
fected  artistic  tastes,  played  cards,  betted  on  races,  and 
liked  good  dinners  at  the  most  expensive  restaurants. 
“  Where  can  he  get  his  money  from  ?  ”  asked  Mascarin  * 
of  himself;  and,  after  a  long  search,  he  succeeded  in 
solving  the  riddle. 

Daddy  Tantaine,  after  leaving  the  doctor’s,  soon  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  residence  of  M.  Perpignan,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

A  fat  woman  answered  the  door.  “  M.  Perpignan  is 
out,”  said  she. 

“  When  will  he  be  back?  ” 

“  Some  time  this  evening.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  of  us  that  I  should  see  him 
at  once?” 

“  He  did  not  say  where  he  was  going  to  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  he  is  at  the  factory,”  said  Tantaine 
blandly. 

The  fat  woman  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  “  What  do  you  know  about  that  ?  ”  faltered 
she. 

“You  see  I  do  know,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  you. 
Come,  is  he  there?” 

“  I  think  so.” 

“Thank  you,  I  will  call  on  him  then.  An  awfully 
long  journey,”  muttered  Tantaine,  as  he  turned  away; 
“  but,  perhaps,  if  I  catch  the  worthy  man  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  little  business  affairs,  he  will  be  more  free  in 
his  language,  and  not  so  guarded  in  his  actual  admis¬ 
sions.” 

The  old  man  went  to  his  task  with  a  will.  He  passed 
down  the  Rue  Toumenon,  skirted  the  Luxemburg,  and 
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made  his  way  into  the  Rue  Guy  Lussac;  from  thence 
he  walked  down  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  and  thence  direct 
into  one  of  those  crooked  lanes  which  run  between  the 
Gobelins  Factory  and  the  Hopital  de  TOursine.  This 
is  a  portion  of  the  city  utterly  unknown  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  Parisians.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
hardly  afford  room  for  vehicles.  A  valley  forms  the 
centre  of  the  place,  down  which  runs  a  muddy,  sluggish 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  densely  crowded  with 
tanyards  and  iron  works.  On  the  one  side  of  this 
valley  is  the  busy  Rue  Mouffetard,  and  on  the  other 
one  of  the  outer  boulevard,  while  a  long  line  of  sickly- 
looking  poplars  mark  the  course  of  the  semi-stagnant 
stream.  Tantaine  seemed  to  know  the  quarter  well, 
and  went  on  until  he  reached  the  Champs  des  Alouettes.^ 
Then,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  halted  before  a 
large,  three-storied  house,  standing  on  a  piece  of 
ground  surrounded  by  a  mouldering  wooden  fence.  The 
aspect  of  the  house  had  something  sinister  and  gloomy 
about  it,  and  for  a  moment  Tantaine  paused  as  if  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  it;  but  at  last  he 
did  so.  The  interior  was  as  dingy  and  dilapidated  as 
the  outside.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  of  which  was  strewn  with  straw,  with  a  few 
filthy-looking  quilts  and  blankets  spread  over  it.  The 
next  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen ;  in  the  centre  was 
a  long  table  composed  of  boards  placed  on  trestles,  and 
a  dirty-looking  woman  with  her  head  enveloped  in  a 
coarse  red  handkerchief,  and  grasping  a  big  wooden 
spoon,  was  stirring  the  contents  of  a  large  pot  in  which 
some  terrible-looking  ingredients  were  cooking.  On  a 
small  bed  in  a  corner  lay  a  little  boy.  Every  now  and 
then  a  shiver  convulsed  his  frame,  his  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  his  hands  almost  transparent,  while  his  great 
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black  eyes  glittered  with  the  wild  delirium  of  fever. 
Sometimes  he  would  give  a  deep  groan,  and  then  the 
old  beldame  would  turn  angrily  and  threaten  to  strike 
him  with  her  wooden  spoon. 

.“  But  I  am  so  ill,”  pleaded  the  boy. 

“  If  you  -had  brought  home  what  you  were  told,  you 
would  not  have  been  beaten,  and  then  you  would  have 
had  no  fever,”  returned  the  woman  harshly. 

“  Ah,  me !  I  am  sick  and  cold,  and  want  to  go  away,” 
wailed  the  child ;  “  I  want  to  see  mammy.” 

Even  Tantaine  felt  uneasy  at  this  scene,  and  gave  a 
gentle  cough  to  announce  his  presence.  The  old  woman 
turned  round  on  him  with  an  angry  snarl.  “  Who  do 
you  want  here?”  growled  she. 

“Your  master.” 

“  He  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  may  not  come  at  all, 
for  it  is  not  his  day ;  but  you  can  see  Poluche .” 

“And  who  may  he  be?” 

“  He  is  the  professor,”  answered  the  hag  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“And  where  is  he?” 

“  In  the  music-room.”  ' 

Tantaine  went  to  the  stairs,  which  were  so  dingy  and 
dilapidated  as  to  make  an  ascent  a  work  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  he  ascended  higher,  he  became  aware 
of  a  strange  sound,  something  between  the  grinding  of 
scissors  and  the  snarling,  of  cats.  Then  a  moments 
silence,  a  loud  execration,  and  a  cry  of  pain.  Tan¬ 
taine  passed  on,  and  coming  to  a  rickety  door,  he 
opened  it,  and  in  another  moment  found  himself  in 
what  the  old  hag  downstairs  had  called  the  music-room. 
The  partitions  of  all  the  rooms  on  the  floor  had  been 
roughly  torn  down  to  form  this  apartment;  hardly  a 
pane  of  glass  remained  intact  in  the  windows;  the 
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dingy,  whitewashed  walls  were  covered  with  scrawls 
and  drawings  in  charcoal.  A  suffocating,  nauseous 
odor  rose  up,  absolutely  overpowering  the  smell  from 
the  neighboring  tanyards.  There  was  no  furniture  ex¬ 
cept  a  broken  chair,  upon  which  lay  a  dog  whip  with 
plaited  leather  lash.  Round  the  room,  against  the  wall, 
stood  some  twenty  children,  dirty,  and  in  tattered 
clothes.  Some  had  violins  in  their  hands,  and  others 
stood  behind  harps  as  tall  as  themselves.  Upon  the 
violins  Tantaine  noticed  there  were  chalk  marks  at 
various  distances.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a 
man,  tall  and  erect  as  a  dart,  with  flat,  ugly  features 
and  lank,  greasy  hair  hanging  down  on  his  shoulders. 
He,  too,  had  a  violin,  and  was  evidently  giving  the 
children  a  lesson.  Tantaine  at  once  guessed  that  this 
was  Professor  Poluche. 

“  Listen, ”  said  he ;  e<  here,  you  Ascanie,  play  the 
chorus  from  the  Chateau  de  Marguerite.”  As  he  spoke 
he  drew  his  bow  across  his  instrument,  while  the  little 
Savoyard  did  his  best  to  imitate  him,  and  in  a  squeak¬ 
ing  voice,  in  nasal  tone,  he  sang : 

“Ah!  great  heavens,  how  fine  and  grand 
Is  the  palace!  ” 

“  You  young  rascal !  ”  cried  Poluche.  “  Have  I  not 
bid  you  fifty  times  that  at  the  word  *  palace J  you  are 
to  place  your  bow  on  the  fourth  chalkmark  and  draw 
it  across?  Begin  again.” 

Once  again  the  boy  commenced,  but  Poluche  stopped 
him. 

“  I  believe,  you  young  villain,  that  you  are  doing  it 
on  purpose.  Now,  go  through  the  whole  chorus  again  y 
and  if  you  do  not  do  it  right,  look  out  for  squalls.” 
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Poor  Ascanie  was  so  muddled  that  he  forgot  all  his 
instructions.  Without  any  appearance  of  anger,  the 
professor  took  up  the  whip  and  administered  half  a 
dozen  severe  cuts  across  the  bare  legs  of  the  child, 
whose  shouts  soon  filled  the  room. 

“  When  you  have  done  howling,”  remarked  Poluche, 
“you  can  try  again;  and  if  you  do  not  succeed,  no 
supper  for  you  to-night,  my  lad.  Now,  Giuseppe,  it  is 
your  turn.” 

Giuseppe,  though  younger  than  Ascanie,  was  a 
greater  proficient  on  the  instrument,  and  went  through 
his  task  without  a  single  mistake. 

“Good!”  said  Poluche;  “if  you  get  on  like  that, 
you  will  soon  be  fit  to  go  out.  You  would  like  that, 
I  suppose?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  delighted  boy,  “  and  I  should  like 
to  bring  in  a  few  coppers  too.” 

But  the  Professor  did  not  waste  too  much  time  in  idle 
converse. 

“  It  is  your  turn,  now  Fabio,”  said  he. 

Fabio,  a  little  mite  of  seven,  with  eyes  black  and 
sparkling  as  those  of  a  dormouse,  had  just  seen  Tan- 
taine  in  the  doorway  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Poluche  turned  quickly  round  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Tantaine,  who  had  come  quickly  forward, 
his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Had  the  professor  seen  an  apparition,  he  could  not 
have  started  more  violently,  for  he  did  not  like 
strangers. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  he. 

“  Reassure  yourself,  sir,”  said  Tantaine,  after  hav¬ 
ing  for  a  few  seconds  enjoyed  his  evident  terror;  “I 
am  the  intimate  friend  of  the  gentleman  who  employs 
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you,  and  have  come  here  to  discuss  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  with  him.” 

Poluche  breathed  more  freely. 

“Take  a  chair,  sir,”  said  he,  offering  the  only  one 
in  the  room.  “  My  master  will  soon  be  here.” 

But  Daddy  Tantaine  refused  the  offer,  saying  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  intrude,  but  would  wait  until  the 
lesson  was  over. 

“I  have  nearly  finished,”  remarked  Poluche;  “it  is 
almost  time  to  let  these  scamps  have  their  soup.” 

Then  turning  to  his  pupils,  who  had  not  dared  to 
stir  a  limb,  he  said, — 

“There,  that  is  enough  for  to-day;  you  can  go.” 

The  children  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  tum¬ 
bled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  get  away, 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  he  might  omit  to  execute  certain 
threats  that  he  had  held  out  during  the  lesson.  The 
hope  was  a  vain  one,  for  the  equitable  Poluche  went  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, — 

“  Mother  Butor,  you  will  give  no  soup  to  Monte  and 
put  Ravillet  on  half  allowance.” 

Tantaine  was  much  interested,  for  the  scene  was  an 
entirely  new  one. 

The  professor  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

“Would,”  said  he,  “that  I  might  teach  them  the 
divine  science  as  I  would  wish;  but  the  master  would 
not  allow  me;  indeed,  he  would  dismiss  me  if  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  so.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Let  me  explain  to  you.  You  know  that  there  are 
certain  old  women  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  train 
a  linnet  or  a  bullfinch  to  whistle  any  air?” 

Tantaine,  with  all  humility,  confessed  his  ignorance 
of  these  matters. 
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“Well,”  said  the  professor,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  old  women  and  myself  is,  that  they  teach 
birds  and  I  boys;  and  I  know  which  I  had  rather  do.” 

Tantaine  pointed  to  the  whip. 

“And  how  about  this?”  asked  he. 

Poluche  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  little  while,”  re¬ 
marked  he.  “You  see  my  master  brings  me  all  sorts 
of  boys,  and  I  have  to  cram  music  into  them  in  the 
briefest  period  possible.  Of  course  the  child  revolts, 
and  I  thrash  him;  but  do  not  think  he  cares  for  this; 
the  young  imps  thrive  on  blows.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  touch  them  is  through  their  stomachs.  I  stop  a 
quarter,  a  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  their  din¬ 
ner.  That  fetches  them,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  a 
little  starvation  brings  them  on  in  music.” 

Daddy  Tantaine  felt  a  cold  shiver  creep  over  him  as 
he  listened  to  this  frank  exposition  of  the  professor's 
mode  of  action. 

“  You  can  now  understand,”  remarked  the  professor, 
“  how  some  airs  become  popular  in  Paris.  I  have  forty 
pupils  all  trying  the  same  thing.  I  am  drilling  them 
now  in  the  Marguerite ,  and  in  a  little  time  you  will 
have  nothing  else  in  the  streets.” 

Poluche  was  proceeding  to  give  Tantaine  some 
further  information,  when  a  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  the  professor  remarked, — 

“  Here  is  the  master ;  he  never  comes  up  here,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  afraid  of  the  stairs.  You  had  better  go 
down  to  him.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

The  ex-cook  appeared  before  Tantaine  in  all  his  ap¬ 
palling  vulgarity  as  the  latter  descended  the  stairs. 
The  proprietor  of  the  musical  academy  was  a  stout, 
red-faced  man,  with  an  insolent  mouth  and  a  cynical 
eye.  He  was  gorgeously  dressed,  and  wore  a  profusion 
of  jewelry.  He  was  much  startled  at  seeing  Tantaine, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  redoubtable  Mascarin’s  right- 
hand  man.  “  A  thousand  thunders ! ”  muttered  he.  “If 
these  people  have  sent  him  here  for  me,  I  must  take 
care  what  I  am  about,”  and  with  a  friendly  smile  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Tantaine. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,”  said  he.  “  Now,  what  can  I  do 
for  you,  for  I  hope  you  have  come  to  ask  me  to  do 
something  ?  ” 

“The  veriest  trifle,”  returned  Tantaine. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  something  of  importance, 
for  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  M.  Mascarin.” 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the  window, 
and  was  interrupted  every  moment  by  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  children;  but  beneath  these  sounds  of 
merriment  came  an  occasional  bitter  wail  of  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

“What  is  that?”  inquired  Perpignan,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  “  Who  presumes  to  be  unhappy  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment  ? 33 

“  It  is  two  of  the  lads  that  I  have  put  on  half  ration,” 
returned  Poluche.  “Pll  make  them  learn  somehow 
or - ” 
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A  dark  frown  on  the  master’s  face  arrested  his 
further  speech.  “  What  do  I  hear  ?  ”  roared  Perpignan. 
“Do  you  dare,  under  my  roof,  to  deprive  those  poor 
children  of  an  ounce  of  food?  It  is  scandalous,  I  may 
say,  infamous,  on  your  part,  M.  Poluche.” 

“  But,  sir,”  faltered  the  professor,  “  have  you  not 
told  me  hundreds  of  times - ” 

“That  you  were  an  idiot,  and  would  never  be  any¬ 
thing  better.  Go  and  tell  Mother  Butor  to  give  these 
poor  children  their  dinner.” 

Repressing  further  manifestations  of  rage,  Per¬ 
pignan  took  Tantaine  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  a 
little  side-room,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  his 
office.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  three  chairs,  a 
common  deal  table,  and  a  few  shelves  containing  leg- 
ers.  “You  have  come  on  business,  I  presume,”  re¬ 
marked  Perpignan. 

Tantaine  nodded,  and  the  two  men  seated  themselves 
at  the  table,  gazing  keenly  into  each  other’s  eyes,  as  - 
though  to  read  the  thoughts  that  moved  in  the  busy 
brain. 

“  How  did  you  find  out  my  little  establishment  down 
here?”  asked  Perpignan. 

“  By  a  mere  chance,”  remarked  Tantaine  carelessly. 
“  I  go  about  a  good  deal,  and  hear  many  things.  For 
instance,  you  have  taken  every  precaution  here,  and 
though  you  are  really  the  proprietor,  yet  the  husband 
of  your  cook  and  housekeeper,  Butor,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  house — at  least  it  stands  in  his 
name.  Now,  if  anything  untoward  happened,  you 
would  vanish,  and  only  Butor  would  remain  a  prey  for 
the  police.” 

Tantaine  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly 
added,  “  Such  tactics  usually  succeed  unless  a  man  has 
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some  secret  enemy,  who  would  take  advantage  of  his 
knowledge,  to  do  him  an  injury  by  obtaining  irrefrag¬ 
able  proofs  of  his  complicity.” 

The  ex-cook  easily  perceived  the  threat  that  was 
hidden  under  these  words.  “They  know  something,” 
muttered  he,  “  and  I  must  find  out  what  it  is.” 

“  If  a  man  has  a  clear  conscience,”  said  he  aloud, 
“  he  is  all  right.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  to  fear.  You  have  now  seen  my  establish¬ 
ment  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me  a  very  well-conducted  one.” 

“  It  may  have  occurred  to  you  that  a  factory  at  Rou- 
baix  might  have  been  a  better  investment,  but  I  had  not 
the  capital  to  begin  with.” 

Tantaine  nodded.  “  It  is  not  half  a  bad  trade,”  said 
he. 

“  I  agree  with  you.  In  the  Rue  St.  Marguerite  you 
will  find  more  than  one  similar  establishment;  but  I 
never  cared  for  the  situation  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An¬ 
toine.  My  little  angels  find  this  spot  more  salubrious.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  Tantaine  amicably,  “and  if 
they  howl  too  much  when  they  are  corrected,  there  are 
not  too  many  neighbors  to  hear  them.” 

Perpignan  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
observation.  “The  papers  are  always  pitching  into 
us,”  continued  he.  “They  had  much  better  stick  to 
politics.  The  fact  is,  that  the  profits  of  our  business 
are  tremendously  exaggerated.” 

“  Well,  you  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  lose,  I  confess,  but  I  have  six  little  cherubs 
in  hospital,  besides  the  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  a  dead  loss  to  me.” 

“  That  is  a  sad  thing  for  you,”  answered  Tantaine 
gravely. 
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Perpignan  began  to  be  amazed  at  his  visitor's  cool¬ 
ness. 

“  Damn  it  all,"  said  he,  “  if  you  and  Mascarin  think 
the  business  such  a  profitable  one,  why  don’t  you  go 
in  for  it.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  easy  to  procure 
the  kids;  just  try  it.  You  have  to  go  to  Italy  for  most 
of  them,  then  you  have  to  smuggle  them  across  the 
frontier  like  bales  of  contraband  goods.” 

Perpignan  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Tantaine 
asked, — 

“  What  sum  do  you  make  each  of  the  lads  bring  in 
daily  ?  ” 

“  That  depends,”  answered  Perpignan  hesitatingly. 

“Well,  you  can  give  an  average?” 

“  Say  three  francs  then.” 

“  Three  francs !  ”  repeated  Tantaine  with  a  genial 
smile,  “  and  you  have  forty  little  cherubs,  so  that  makes 
one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  per  day.” 

“  Absurd !  ”  retorted  Perpignan ;  “  do  you  think  each 
of  the  lads  bring  in  such  a  sum  as  that?” 

“  Ah !  you  know  the  way  to  make  them  do  so.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  answered  Perpignan,  in 
whose  voice  a  shade  of  anxiety  now  began  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

“No  offence,  no  offence,”  answered  Tantaine;  “but 
the  fact  is,  the  newspapers  are  doing  you  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  by  retailing  some  of  the  means  adopted  by 
your  colleague  to  make  the  boys  do  a  good  day’s  work. 
Do  you  recollect  the  sentence  on  that  master  who  tied 
one  of  his  lads  down  on  a  bed,  and  left  him  without 
food  for  two  days  at  a  stretch  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  such  matters ;  no  one  can  bring 
a  charge  of  cruelty  against  me,”  retorted  Perpignan 
angrily. 
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“  A  man  with  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world  may  be 
the  victim  of  circumstances.” 

Perpignan  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  was  at  hand. 

**What  do  you  mean?”  asked  he. 

"Well,  suppose,  to  punish  one  of  your  refractory 
lads,  you  were  to  shut  him  in  the  cellar.  A  storm  comes 
on  during  the  night,  the  gutter  gets  choked  up,  the 
cellar  fills  with  water,  and  next  morning  you  find  the 
little  cherub  drowned  like  a  rat  in  his  hole?” 

Perpignan's  face  was  livid. 

"Well,  and  what  then?”  asked  he. 

"Ah!  now  the  awkward  part  of  the  matter  comes. 
You  would  not  care  to  send  for  the  police,  that  might 
excite  suspicion ;  the  easiest  thing  :s  to  dig  a  hole  and 
shove  the  body  into  it.” 

Perpignan  got  up  and  placed  his  back  against  the  door. 

“You  know  too  much,  M.  Tantaine, — a  great  deal 
too  much,”  said  he. 

Perpignan's  manner  was  most  threatening;  but  Tan¬ 
taine  still  smiled  pleasantly,  like  a  child  who  has  just 
committed  some  simply  mischievous  act,  the  results  of 
which  it  cannot  foresee. 

"The  sentence  isn't  heavy,”  he  continued;  "five 
years'  penal  servitude,  if  evidence  of  previous  good 
conduct  could  be  put  in ;  but  if  former  antecedents  were 
disclosed,  such  as  a  journey  to  Nancy - ” 

This  was  the  last  straw,  and  Perpignan  broke  out, — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  he ;  "  and  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

"Only  a  trifling  service,  as  I  told  you  before.  My 
dear  sir,  do  not  put  yourself  in  a  rage,”  he  added,  as 
Perpignan  seemed  disposed  to  speak  again.  "Was  it 
not  you  who  first  began  to  talk  of  your,  'em — well,  let 
us  say  business?” 
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“Then  you  wanted  to  make  yourself  agreeable  by 
talking  all  this  rot  to  me.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  in  my 
turn  what  I  think?” 

“  By  all  means,  if  it  will  not  be  giving  you  too  much 
trouble.” 

“Then  I  tell  you  that  you  have  come  here  on  an 
errand  which  no  man  should  venture  to  do  alone.  You 
are  not  of  the  age  and  build  for  business  like  this.  It 
is  a  misfortune — a  fatal  one  perhaps — to  put  yourself 
in  my  power,  in  such  a  house  as  this.” 

“  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  me?  ” 

The  features  of  the  ex-cook  were  convulsed  with 
fury;  he  was  in  that  mad  state  of  rage  in  which  a  man 
has  no  control  over  himself.  Mechanically  his  hand 
slipped  into  his  pocket ;  but  before  he  could  draw  it  out 
again,  Tantaine  who  had  not  lost  one  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  sprang  upon  him  and  grasped  him  so  tightly  by 
the  throat  that  he  was  powerless  to  adopt  any  offensive 
measures,  in  spite  of  his  great  strength  and  robust 
build.  The  struggle  was  not  a  long  one;  the  old  man 
hurled  his  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  placed  his  foot 
on  his  chest,  and  held  him  down,  his  whole  face  and 
figure  seemingly  transfigured  with  the  glories  of 
strength  and  success. 

“  And  so  you  wished  to  stab  me, — to  murder  a  poor 
and  inoffensive  old  man.  Do  you  think  that  I  was  fool 
enough  to  enter  your  cut-throat  door  without  taking 
proper  precautions  ?  ”  And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  re¬ 
volver  from  his  bosom.  “Throw  away  your  knife,” 
added  he  sternly. 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Perpignan,  who  was 
now  entirely  demoralized,  threw  the  sharp-pointed 
weapon  which  he  had  contrived  to  open  in  his  pocket 
into  a  corner  of  the  room. 
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“  Good,”  said  Tantaine.  “  You  are  growing  more 
reasonable  now.  Of  course  I  came  alone,  but  do  you 
think  that  plenty  of  people  did  not  know  where  I  was 
going  to?  Had  I  not  returned  to-night,  do  you  think 
that  my  master,  M.  Mascarin,  would  have  been  satis¬ 
fied?  and  how  long  do  you  think  that  it  would  have 
been  before  he  and  the  police  would  have  been  here? 
If  you  do  not  do  all  that  I  wish  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  you  will  be  the  most  ungrateful  fellow  in  the 
world” 

Perpignan  was  deeply  mortified ;  he  had  been  worsted 
in  single  combat,  and  now  he  was  being  found  out,  and 
these  things  had  never  happened  to  him  before. 

“  Well,  I  suppose  that  I  must  give  in,”  answered  he 
sulkily. 

“Quite  so;  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  think  of  that 
before” 

“  You  vexed  me  and  made  me  angry.” 

“Just  so;  well,  now,  get  up,  take  that  chair,  and  let 
us  talk  reasonably.” 

Perpignan  obeyed  without  a  word. 

“Now,”  said  Tantaine,  “I  came  here  with  a  really 
magnificent  proposal.  But  I  adopted  the  course  I  pur¬ 
sued  because  I  wished  to  prove  to  you  that  you  belonged 
more  absolutely  to  Mascarin  than  did  your  wretched 
foreign  slaves  to  you.  You  are  absolutely  at  his  mercy, 
and  he  can  crush  you  to  powder  whenever  he  likes.” 

“  Your  Mascarin  is  Satan  himself,”  muttered  the  dis¬ 
comfited  man.  “  Who  can  resist  him  ?  ” 

“Come,  as  you  think  thus,  we  can  talk  sensibly  at 
last.” 

“  Well,”  answered  Perpignan  ruefully,  as  he  adjusted 
his  disordered  necktie,  “say  what  you  like,  I  have  no 
answer  to  make.” 
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“  Let  us  begin  at  the  commencement,”  said  Tantaine. 
“  For  some  days  past  your  people  have  been  following 
a  certain  Caroline  Schimmel.  A  fellow  of  sixteen, 
called  Ambrose,  a  lad  with  a  harp,  was  told  off  for  this 
duty.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Only  a  night  or  two 
ago  one  of  my  men  made  him  drunk;  and  fearing  lest 
his  absence  might  create  surprise,  drove  him  here  in  a 
cab,  and  left  him  at  the  corner.” 

The  ex-cook  uttered  an  oath. 

“  Then  you  too  are  watching  Caroline,”  said  he.  “  I 
knew  well  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  field,  but 
that  was  no  matter  of  mine.” 

“Well,  tell  me  why  you  are  watching  her?” 

“  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  You  know  that  my  motto 
is  silence  and  discretion,  and  that  this  is  a  secret  in¬ 
trusted  to  my  honor  ” 

Tantaine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Why  do  you  talk  like  that,  when  you  know  very 
well  that  you  are  following  Ambrose  on  your  own  ac¬ 
count,  hoping  by  that  means  to  penetrate  a  secret,  only 
a  small  portion  of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  you?” 
remarked  he. 

“Are  you  certain  of  this  statement?”  asked  the 
man,  with  a  cunning  look. 

“  So  sure  that  I  can  tell  you  that  the  matter  was 
placed  in  your  hands  by  a  certain  M.  Catenae.” 

The  expression  in  Perpignan’s  face  changed  from 
astonishment  to  fear. 

“Why,  this  Mascarin  knows  everything,”  muttered  he. 

“  No,”  replied  Tantaine,  “  my  master  does  not  know 
everything,  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  what  occurred  between  Catenae’s  client  and 
yourself,  and  this  is  the  service  that  we  expect  from 
you.” 
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“Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  About  three  weeks  ago, 
one  morning,  I  had  just  finished  with  half  a  dozen 
clients  at  my  office  in  the  Rue  de  Fame,  when  my  ser¬ 
vant  brought  me  Catenae’s  card.  After  some  talk,  he 
asked  me  if  I  could  find  out  a  person  that  he  had  utterly 
lost  sight  of.  Of  course  I  said,  yes,  I  could.  Upon 
this  he  asked  me  to  make  an  appointment  for  ten  the 
next  morning,  when  some  one  would  call  on  me  regard¬ 
ing  the  affair.  At  the  appointed  time  a  shabbily  dressed 
man  was  shown  in.  I  looked  at  him  up  and  down,  and 
saw  that,  in  spite  of  his  greasy  hat  and  threadbare  coat, 
his  linen  was  of  the  finest  kind,  and  that  his  shoes 
were  the  work  of  one  of  our  best  bootmakers.  ‘  Aha/ 
said  I  to  myself,  ‘  you  thought  to  take  me  in,  did  you !  ’ 
I  handed  him  a  chaif,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  let 
me  into  his  reasons  fqr  coming.  ‘  Sir/  said  he,  ‘  my 
life  has  not  been^a  very  happy  one,  and  once  I  was 
compelled  to  take  to  the  Foundling  Asylum  a  child  that 
I  loved  very  dearly,  the  son  of  a  woman  whom  I 
adored.  She  is  dead  now,  and  I  am  old  and  solitary. 
I  have  a  small  property,  and  would  give  half  of  it  to 
recover  the  child.  Tell  me,  is  there  any  chance  of  my 
doing  so?’  You  must  imagine,  my  dear  sir/’  continued 
he,  after  a  slight  pause,  “  that  I  was  much  interested  in 
this  story,  for  I  said  to  myself,  that  the  man’s  fortune 
must  be  a  very  small  one  if  half  of  it  would  not  amply 
repay  me  for  making  a  journey  to  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital.  So  I  agreed  to  undertake  the  business,  but  the 
old  fellow  was  too  sharp  for  me.  ‘  Stop  a  bit,  and  let 
me  finish/  said  he,  ‘and  you  will  see  that  your 
task  will  not  be  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think  it.’ 
I,  of  course,  bragged  of  my  enormous  sources  of 
information,  and  the  probability  of  ultimate  sue- 
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“ Keep  to  your  story,”  said  Tantaine  impatiently,  “I 
know  all  about  that.” 

“  I  will  leave  you,  then,  to  imagine  all  I  said  to  the 
old  man,  who  listened  to  me  with  great  satisfaction. 
‘  I  only  hope  that  you  are  as  skilful  as  M.  Catenae  says 
you  are,  and  have  as  much  influence  and  power  as  you 
assert,  for  no  man  has  a  finer  chance  than  you  now. 

have.  I  have  tried  all  means  up  to  this,  but  I  have 

failed.5  I  went  first  to  the  hospital  where  the  child 
had  been  placed,  and  they  showed  me  the  register  con¬ 
taining  the  date  of  his  admission,  but  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him,  for  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had 

left  the  place,  and  no  one  had  heard  of  him  since; 

and  in  spite  of  every  effort,  I  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.” 

“  A  pretty  riddle  to  guess,”  remarked  Tantaine. 

“  An  enigma  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve,55  returned 
Perpignan.  “How  is  one  to  get  hold  of  a  boy  who 
vanished  ten  years  ago,  and  who  must  now  be  a  grown¬ 
up  man?” 

“  We  could  do  it.” 

Tantaine5s  tone  was  so  decided,  that  the  other  man 
looked  sharply  at  him  with  a  vague  suspicion  rising  in 
his  breast  that  the  affair  had  also  been  placed  in  Mas- 
carin5s  hands;  and  if  so,  whether  he  had  worked  it 
with  more  success  than  himself. 

“You  might,  for  all  I  know;  but  I  felt  that  the  clue 
was  absolutely  wanting,”  answered  Perpignan  sulkily. 
“  I  put  on  a  bold  face,  however,  and  asked  for  the  boy5s 
description.  The  man  told  me  that  he  could  provide 
me  with  an  accurate  one,  for  that  many  people,  notably 
the  lady  superior,  remembered  the  lad.  He  could  also 
give  other  details  which  might  be  useful  ” 

“And  these  you  obtained,  of  course?” 
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“Not  yet.” 

“Are  you  joking?” 

“Not  a  bit.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  man 
was  sharp  enough  to  read  in  the  expression  of  my 
features  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  hope  of  success; 
be  that  as  it  may,  he  could  give  me  no  further  informa¬ 
tion  that  day,  declaring  that  he  came  in  only  to  consult 
me,  and  that  everything  must  be  done  in  a  most  confi¬ 
dential  way.  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  my  office 
was  a  perfect  tomb  of  secrets.  He  told  me  that  he  took 
that  for  granted.  Then  telling  me  that  he  wished  me 
to  draw  up  a  precis  of  my  intended  course,  he  took  out 
a  note  for  five  hundred  francs,  which  he  handed  to  me 
for  my  time.  I  refused  to  take  it,  though  it  cost  me 
a  struggle  to  do  so,  for  I  thought  that  I  should  make 
more  out  of  him  later  on.  But  he  insisted  on  my  tak¬ 
ing  it,  saying  that  he  would  see  me  again  soon,  and 
that  Catenae  would  communicate  with  me.  He  left 
me  less  interested  in  the  search  than  in  who  this  old 
man  could  possibly  be.” 

Tantaine  felt  that  Perpignan  was  telling  the  truth. 

“Did  you  not  try  and  find  out  that?”  asked  he. 

Perpignan  hesitated ;  but  feeling  convinced  that  there 
was  no  loophole  for  escape,  he  answered,  “  Hardly  had 
my  visitor  left  than,  slipping  on  a  cap  and  a  workman’s 
blouse,  I  followed  in  his  track,  and  saw  him  enter  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.” 

“He  lived  there  then?”  \ 

“  He  did,  and  he  was  a  very  well-known  man — the 
Duke  de  Champdoce.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  all  that,”  answered  Tantaine,  placidly, 
“but  I  can’t,  for  the  life  of  me,  imagine  the  connection 
between  the  Duke  and  Caroline  Schimmel.” 

Perpignan  raised  his  eyebrows. 
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“Why  did  you  put  a  man  to  watch  her?”  asked 
Tantaine. 

“  My  reasons  for  doing  so  were  most  simple.  I 
made  every  inquiry  regarding  the  Duke;  learned  that 
he  was  very  wealthy,  and  lived  a  very  steady  life.  He 
is  married,  and  loves  his  wife  dearly.  They  had  one 
son,  whom  they  lost  a  year  ago,  and  have  never  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  shock.  I  imagine  that  this  Duke,  having 
lost  his  legitimate  heir,  wishes  me  to  find  his  other  son. 
Do  you  not  think  that  I  am  right  ?  ” 

“  There  is  something  in  it;  but,  after  all,  you  have 
not  explained  your  reasons  for  watching  Caroline.” 

Perpignan  was  no  match  for  Mascarin's  right-hand 
man,  but  he  was  keen  enough  to  discern  that  Tantaine 
was  putting  a  string  of  questions  to  him  which  had  been 
prepared  in  advance.  This  he,  however,  was  powerless 
to  resent. 

“  As  you  may  believe,”  said  he,  “  I  made  every  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  of  the  Duke, 
and  also  tried  to  discover  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
child,  but  in  this  I  entirely  failed.” 

“What!  not  with  all  your  means?”  cried  Tantaine, 
with  a  sneer. 

“  Laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  out  of  the 
thirty  servants  in  the  Champdoce  establishment,  not 
one  has  been  there  more  than  ten  years.  Nor  could 
I  anywhere  lay  my  hands  upon  one  who  had  been  in 
the  Duke's  service  in  his  youth.  Once,  however,  as 
I  was  in  the  wineshop  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  I  quite 
by  chance  heard  allusion  made  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  who  was  now  in  receipt  of  a  small  allowance  from 
him.  This  woman  was  Caroline  Schimmel.  I  easily 
found  out  her  address,  and  set  a  watch  on  her.” 
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“  And  of  what  use  will  she  be  to  you  ?  ” 

“Very  little,  I  fear.  And  yet  the  allowance  looks  as 
if  she  had  at  one  time  done  something  out  of  the  way 
for  her  employers.  Can  it  be  that  she  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  birth  of  this  natural  child?” 

“  I  don’t  think  much  of  your  idea,”  returned  Tan- 
taine  carelessly. 

“  Since  then,”  continued  Perpignan,  “  the  Duke  has 
never  put  in  an  appearance  at  my  office.” 

“But  how  about  Catenae?” 

“  I  have  seen  him  three  times.” 

“  Has  he  told  you  nothing  more  ?  Do  you  not  even 
know  in  which  hospital  the  child  was  placed  ?  ” 

“No;  and  on  my  last  visit  I  plainly  told  him  that  I 
was  getting  sick  of  all  this  mystery;  and  he  said  that 
he  himself  was  tired,  and  was  sorry  that  he  had  ever 
meddled  in  the  affair.” 

Tantaine  was  not  surprised  at  hearing  this,  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  Catenae’s  change  of  front  by  the  threats 
of  Mascarin. 

“Well,  what  do  you  draw  from  this?”  asked  he. 

“  That  Catenae  has  no  more  information  than  I  have. 
The  Duke  most  likely  proposes  to  drop  the  affair;  but, 
were  I  in  his  place,  I  should  be  afraid  to  find  the  boy, 
however  much  I  might  at  one  time  have  desired  to  do 
so.  He  may  be  in  prison — the  most  likely  thing  for  a 
lad  who,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  ran  away  from  a  place 
where  he  was  well  treated.  I  have,  however,  planned 
a  mode  of  operation,  for,  with  patience,  money,  and 
skill,  much  might  be  done.” 

“  I  agree  with  you.” 

“  Then  let  me  tell  you.  I  have  drawn  an  imaginary 
circle  round  Paris.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  will  visit  every 
house  and  inn  in  the  villages  round  within  this  radius ; 
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I  will  enter  every  isolated  dwelling,  and  will  say  to  the 
inhabitants,  “Do  any  of  you  remember  at  any  time 
sheltering  and  feeding  a  child,  dressed  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  ?  ” 9  giving  at  the  same  time  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  should  find  some  one 
who  would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Then  I  should 
gain  a  clue  which  I  would  follow  up  to  the  end.” 

This  plan  appeared  so  ingenious  to  Tantaine,  that 
he  involuntarily  exclaimed, — 

“  Good !  excellent !  ” 

Perpignan  hardly  knew  whether  Tantaine  was  prais* 
ing  or  blaming  him.  His  manner  might  have  meant 
either. 

“You  are  very  fast,”  returned  he  dismally.  “Per¬ 
haps  presently  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  that 
I  am  not  an  absolute  fool.  Do  you  really  think  that 
I  am  an  idiot?  At  any  rate,  I  sometimes  hit  upon  a 
judicious  combination.  For  example,  with  regard  to 
this  boy,  I  have  a  notion  which,  if  properly  worked 
might  lead  to  something.” 

“Might  I  ask  what  it  is?” 

“I  speak  confidentially.  If  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
our  hands  upon  the  real  boy,  why  should  we  not  sub¬ 
stitute  another  ?  ” 

At  this  suggestion,  Tantaine  started  violently. 

“  It  would  be  most  dangerous,  most  hazardous,” 
gasped  he. 

“You  are  afraid,  then?”  said  Perpignan,  delighted 
at  the  effect  his  proposal  had  made. 

“  It  seems  it  is  you  who  were  afraid,”  retorted  Tan¬ 
taine. 

“You  do  not  know  me  when  you  say  that,”  said 
Perpignan. 

“If  you  were  not  afraid,”  asked  Tantaine,  in  his 
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most  oily  voice,  “why  did  you  not  carry  out  your 
plan  ?  ” 

“Because  there  was  one  obstacle  that  could  not  be 
got  over.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  see  it  myself,”  returned  Tantaine, 
desirous  of  hearing  every  detail. 

“  Ah,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  omitted  in  my  narra¬ 
tive.  The  Duke  informed  me  that  he  could  prove  the 
identity  of  the  boy  by  certain  scars.” 

“  Scars?  And  of  what  kind,  pray?” 

“  Now  you  are  asking  me  too  much.  I  do  not 
know.” 

On  receiving  this  reply,  Tantaine  rose  hastily  from 
his  chair,  and  thus  concealed  his  agitation  from  his 
companion. 

“  I  have  a  hundred  apologies  to  make  for  taking  up 
so  much  of  your  valuable  time.  My  master  has  got  it 
into  his  head  that  you  were  after  the  same  game  as 
ourselves.  He  was  mistaken,  and  now  we  leave  the 
field  clear  to  you.” 

Before  Perpignan  could  make  any  reply,  the  old  man 
had  passed  through  the  doorway.  On  the  threshold  he 
paused,  and  said, — 

“Were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  stick  to  my  first 
plan.  You  will  never  find  the  boy,  but  you  will  get 
several  thousand  francs  out  of  the  Duke,  which  I  am 
sure  will  come  in  handy.” 

“  There  are  scars  now,  then,”  muttered  Tantaine,  as 
he  moved  away  from  the  house,  “and  that  Master 
Catenae  never  said  a  word  about  them  1  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

Two  hours  after  Andre  had  left  the  Avenue  de  Ma- 
tignon,  one  of  Mascarin’s  most  trusty  emissaries  was 
at  his  heels,  who  could  watch  his  actions  with  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  a  bloodhound.  Andre,  however,  now  that  he 
had  heard  of  Sabine’s  convalescence,  had  entirely  re¬ 
covered  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits,  and  would  never 
have  noticed  that  he  was  being  followed.  His  heart, 
too,  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  friendship  of  M.  de 
Breulh  and  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  Vis¬ 
countess  de  Bois  Arden;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
these  two,  he  felt  that  he  could  end  his  difficulties. 

“  I  must  get  to  work  again,”  muttered  he,  as  he  left 
M.  de  Breulh’s  hospitable  house.  “  I  have  already  lost 
too  much  time.  To-morrow,  if  you  look  up  at  the 
scaffolding  of  a  splendid  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
you  will  see  me  at  work.” 

Andre  was  busy  all  night  with  his  plans  for  the  rich 
contractor,  M.  Gandelu,  who  wanted  as  much  orna¬ 
mental  work  on  the  outside  of  his  house  as  he  had 
florid  decorations  within.  He  rose  with  the  lark,  and 
having  gazed  for  a  moment  on  Sabine’s  portrait,  started 
for  the  abode  of  M.  Gandelu,  the  proud  father  of 
young  Gaston.  This  celebrated  contractor  lived  in  a 
splendid  house  in  the  Rue  Chasse  d’Antin,  until  his 
more  palatial  residence  should  be  completed. 

When  Andre  presented  himself  at  the  door,  an  old 
servant,  who  knew  him  well,  strongly  urged  him  not 
to  go  up. 
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“  Never/’  said  he,  “  in  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
with  master,  have  I  seen  him  in  such  a  towering  rage. 
Only  just  listen !  ” 

It  was  easy  to  hear  the  noise  alluded  to,  mingled 
with  the  breaking  of  glass  and  the  smashing  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

“The  master  has  been  at  this  game  for  over  an 
hour/*  remarked  the  servant,  “ever  since  his  lawyer, 
M.  Catenae,  has  left  him/5 

Andre,  however,  decided  not  to  postpone  his  visit. 
“  I  must  see  him  in  spite  of  everything ;  show  me  up,” 
said  he. 

With  evident  reluctance  the  domestic  obeyed,  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  a  room  superbly  furnished  and 
decorated,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  M.  Gandelu 
waving  the  leg  of  a  chair  frantically  in  his  hand.  He 
was  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  but  did  not  look  fifty, 
built  like  a  Hercules,  with  huge  hands  and  muscular 
limbs  which  seemed  to  fret  under  the  restraint  of  his 
fashionable  garments.  He  had  made  his  enormous  for¬ 
tune,  of  which  he  was  considerably  proud,  by  honest 
labor,  and  no  one  could  say  that  he  had  not  acted  fairly 
throughout  his  whole  career.  He  was  coarse  and  vio¬ 
lent  in  his  manner,  but  he  had  a  generous  heart  and 
never  refused  aid  to  the  deserving  and  needy.  He 
swore  like  a  trooper,  and  his  grammar  was  faulty;  but 
for  all  that,  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  he 
was  a  better  man  than  many  who  boast  of  high  birth 
and  expensive  education. 

“  What  idiot  is  coming  here  to  annoy  me  ?  ”  roared 
he,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened. 

“  I  have  come  by  appointment,”  answered  Andre, 
and  the  contractor’s  brow  cleared  as  he  saw  who  his 
visitor  was. 
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“Ah,  it  is  you,  is  it?  Take  a  seat;  that  is,  if  there 
is  a  sound  chair  left  in  the  room.  I  like  you,  for  you 
have  an  honest  face  and  don’t  shirk  hard  work.  You 
needn’t  color  up,  though;  modesty  is  no  fault.  Yes, 
there  is  something  in  you,  and  when  you  want  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  to  go  into  business  with,  here  it 
is  ready  for  you ;  and  had  I  a  daughter,  you  should 
marry  her,  and  I  would  build  your  house  for  you.” 

“I  thank  you  much,”  said  Andre;  “but  I  have 
learned  to  depend  entirely  on  myself.” 

“True,”  returned  Gandelu,  “you  never  knew  your 
parents;  you  never  knew  what  a  kind  father  would  do 
for  his  child.  Do  you  know  my  son  ?  ”  asked  he,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  upon  Andre. 

This  question  at  once  gave  Andre  the  solution  of  the 
scene  before  him.  M.  Gandelu  was  irritated  at  some 
folly  that  his  son  had  committed.  For  a  moment 
Andre  hesitated;  he  did  not  care  to  say  anything  that 
might  revive  the  old  man’s  feeling  of  anger,  and  there¬ 
fore  merely  replied  that  he  had  only  met  his  son  Gaston 
two  or  three  times. 

“  Gaston,”  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  bitter  oath ; 
“  do  not  call  him  that.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  old 
Nicholas  Gandelu  would  ever  have  been  ass  enough  to 
call  his  son  Gaston?  He  was  called  Peter,  after  his 
grandfather,  but  it  wasn’t  a  good  enough  one  for  the 
young  fool;  he  wanted  a  swell  name,  and  Peter  had 
too  much  the  savor  of  hard  work  in  it  for  my  fine 
gentleman.  But  that  isn’t  all;  I  could  let  that  pass,” 
continued  the  old  man.  “  Pray,  have  you  seen  his 
cards?  Over  the  name  of  Gaston  de  Gandelu  is  a 
count’s  coronet.  He  a  count  indeed!  the  son  of  a 
man  who  has  carried  a  hod  for  years !  ” 

“Young  people  will  be  young  people,”  Andre  ven- 
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tured  to  observe;  but  the  old  man’s  wrath  would  not 
be  assuaged  by  a  platitude  like  this. 

“  You  can  find  no  excuse  for  him,  only  the  fellow  is 
absolutely  ashamed  of  his  father.  He  consorts  with 
titled  fools  and  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  if  a  waiter 
addresses  him  as  c  Count/  not  seeing  that  it  is  not  he 
that  is  treated  with  respect,  but  the  gold  pieces  of  his 
old  father,  the  working  man.” 

Andre’s  position  was  now  a  most  painful  one,  and 
he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  not  to  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  confidence  which  was  the  result  of  anger. 

“  He  is  only  twenty,  and  yet  see  what  a  wreck  he 
is,”  resumed  Gandelu.  “  His  eyes  are  dim,  and  he  is 
getting  bald ;  he  stoops,  and  spends  his  nights  in  drink 
and  bad  company.  I  have,  however,  only  myself  to 
blame,  for  I  have  been  far  too  lenient;  and  if  he  had 
asked  me  for  my  head,  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
given  it  to  him.  He  had  only  to  ask  and  have.  After 
my  wife’s  death,  I  had  only  the  boy.  Do  you  know 
what  he  has  in  this  house?  Why,  rooms  fit  for  a 
prince,  two  servants  and  four  horses.  I  allow  him, 
monthly,  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  he  goes  about 
calling  me  a  niggard,  and  has  already  squandered  every 
bit  of  his  poor  mother’s  fortune.”  He  stopped,  and 
turned  pale,  for  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
young  Gaston,  or  rather  Peter,  slouched  into  the  room. 

“  It  is  the  common  fate  of  fathers  to  be  disappointed 
in  their  offspring,  and  to  see  the  sons  who  ought  to 
have  been  their  honor  and  glory  the  scourge  to  punish 
their  worldly  aspirations,”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

“Good!  that  is  really  a  very  telling  speech,”  mur¬ 
mured  Gaston  approvingly,  “  considering  that  you  have 
not  made  a  special  study  of  elocution.” 

Fortunately  his  father  did  not  catch  these  words,  and 
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continued  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  “That,  M. 
Andre,  is  my  son,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  my 
sole  care.  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like,  he  has 
been  speculating  on  my  death,  as  you  might  speculate 
on  a  race-horse  at  Vincennes.” 

“  No,  no,”  put  in  Gaston,  but  his  father  stopped  him 
with  a  disdainful  gesture. 

“  Have  at  least  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your 
fault.  You  thought  me  blind  because  I  said  nothing, 
but  your  past  conduct  has  opened  my  eyes.” 

“  But,  father !  ” 

“  Do  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  This  very  morning  my 
man  of  business,  M.  Catenae,  wrote  to  me,  and  with 
that  real  courage  which  only  true  friends  possess,  told 
me  all.  I  must  tell  you,  M.  Andre,”  resumed  the  con¬ 
tractor,  “  I  was  ill.  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
such  as  a  man  seldom  recovers  from,  and  my  son  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  my  sick  couch.  This  con¬ 
soled  me.  ‘  He  loves  me  after  all/  said  I.  But  it  was 
only  my  testamentary  arrangements  that  he  wanted  to 
discover,  and  he  went  straight  to  a  money-lender  called 
Clergot  and  raised  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  assuring 
the  blood-sucker  that  I  had  not  many  hours  to  live.” 

“  It  is  a  lie !  ”  cried  Gaston,  his  face  crimsoning  with 
shame. 

The  old  man  raised  the  leg  of  the  chair  in  his  hand, 
and  made  so  threatening  a  movement  that  Andre  flung 
himself  between  father  and  son.  “  Great  heavens !  ” 
cried  he,  “  think  what  you  are  doing,  sir,  and  forbear.” 

The  old  man  paused,  passed  his  hand  round  his  brow, 
and  flung  the  weapon  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  room. 
“  I  thank  you,”  said  he,  grasping  Andre’s  hand ;  “  you 
have  saved  me  from  a  great  crime.  In  another  moment 
I  should  have  murdered  him.” 
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Gaston  was  no  coward,  and  he  still  retained  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  been  in  before. 

“This  is  quite  romantic,”  muttered  he.  “The  gov¬ 
ernor  seems  to  be  going  in  for  infanticide.” 

Andre  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  the  sentence,  for, 
grasping  the  young  man’s  wrist,  he  whispered  fiercely, 
“ Not  another  word;  silence ! ” 

“  But  I  want  to  know  what  it  all  means  ?  ”  answered 
the  irrepressible  youth. 

“  I  had  in  my  hands,”  said  the  old  man,  addressing 
Andre,  and  ignoring  the  presence  of  his  son,  the  im¬ 
portant  paper  he  had  copied.  Yes;  not  more  than  an 
hour  ago  I  read  it.  These  were  the  terms:  if  I  died 
within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  signature,  my  son 
agreed  to  pay  a  bonus  of  thirty  thousand  francs ;  but  if 
I  lived  for  one  month,  he  would  take  up  the  bill  by 
paying  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  If,  however, 
by  any  unforeseen  chance,  I  should  recover  entirely,  he 
bound  himself  to  pay  Clergot  the  hundred  thousand 
francs.” 

The  old  man  tore  the  cravat  from  his  swelling  throat, 
and  wiped  the  beads  of  cold  sweat  that  bedewed  his 
brow. 

“  When  this  man  recovers  his  self-command,” 
thought  Andre,  “he  will  never  forgive  me  for  having 
been  the  involuntary  listener  to  this  terrible  tale.”  But 
in  this  Andre  was  mistaken,  for  unsophisticated  nature 
requires  sympathy,  and  Nicholas  Gandelu  would  have 
said  the  same  to  the  first  comer. 

“  Before,  however,  delivering  the  hundred  thousand 
francs,  the  usurer  wished  to  make  himself  more  secure, 
and  asked  for  a  certificate  from  some  one  who  had  seen 
me.  This  person  was  his  friend.  He  spoke  to  me  of  a 
medical  man,  a  specialist,  who  would  understand  my 
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case  at  once.  Would  I  not  see  him  ?  Never  had  I  seen 
my  son  so  tender  and  affectionate.  I  yielded  to  his 
entreaties  at  last,  and  one  evening  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Bring 
in  this  wonderful  physician,  if  you  really  think  he  can 
do  anything  for  me/  and  he  did  bring  him. 

“  Yes,  M.  Andre,  he  found  a  medical  man  base  and 
vile  enough  to  become  the  tool  of  my  son,  and  a  money¬ 
lender;  and  if  I  choose,  I  can  expose  him  to  the  loath¬ 
ing  of  the  world,  and  the  contempt  of  his  brethren. 

“The  fellow  came,  and  his  visit  lasted  nearly  an 
hour.  I  can  see  him  now,  asking  questions  and  feeling 
my  pulse.  He  went  away  at  last,  and  my  son  followed 
him.  They  both  met  Clergot,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
street.  1  ¥ou  can  pay  him  the  cash ;  the  old  man  won’t 
last  twenty-four  hours  longer/  said  the  doctor;  and 
then  my  son  came  back  happy  and  radiant,  and  assured 
me  that  I  should  soon  be  well  again.  And  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  a  change  for  the  better  took  place  that  very 
night.  Clergot  had  asked  for  forty-eight  hours  in 
which  to  raise  the  sum  required.  He  heard  of  my  con¬ 
valescence,  and  my  son  lost  the  money. 

“Was  it  courage  you  lacked?”  asked  the  old  man, 
turning  for  the  first  time  to  his  son.  “Did  you  not 
know  that  ten  drops  instead  of  one  of  the  medicine  I 
was  taking  would  have  freed  you  from  me  for  ever?” 

Gaston  did  not  seem  at  all  overwhelmed.  Indeed,  he 
was  wondering  how  the  matter  had  reached  his  father’s 
ears,  and  how  Catenae  had  discovered  the  rough  draft 
of  the  agreement. 

The  contractor  had  imagined  that  his  son  would  im¬ 
plore  forgiveness;  but  seeing  that  he  remained  ob¬ 
durate,  his  violence  burst  forth  again.  “And  do  you 
know  what  use  my  son  would  make  of  my  fortune? 
He  would  squander  it  on  a  creature  he  picked  up  out 
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of  the  streets, — a  woman  he  called  Madame  de 
Chantemille, — a  fit  companion  for  a  noble  count !  ” 

The  shaft  had  penetrated  the  impassibility  which 
Gaston  had  up  to  this  displayed.  “You  shall  not  in¬ 
sult  Zora,”  said  he. 

“  I  shall  not,”  returned  his  father  with  a  grim  laugh, 
“  take  the  trouble  to  do  that ;  you  are  not  of  age,  and  I 
shall  clap  your  friend  Madame  de  Chantemille  into 
prison.” 

“  You  would  not  do  that !  ” 

“Would  I  not?  You  are  a  minor;  but  your  Zora, 
whose  real  name  is  Rose,  is  much  older;  the  law  is 
wholly  on  my  side.” 

“  But  father - ” 

“  There  is  no  use  in  crying ;  my  lawyer  has  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  by  nightfall  your  Zora  will  be  securely 
paged.” 

This  blow  was  so  cruel  and  unexpected,  that  the 
young  man  could  only  repeat, — 

“  Zora  in  prison  !  ” 

“  Yes,  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  from  thence 
to  Saint  Lazare.  Catenae  told  me  the  very  things  to 
be  done.” 

“  Shameful !  ”  exclaimed  Gaston,  “  Zora  in  prison ! 
Why,  I  and  my  friends  will  lay  siege  to  the  place.  I 
will  go  to  the  Court,  stand  by  her  side,  and  depose  that 
this  all  comes  from  your  devilish  malignity.  I  will  say 
that  I  love  and  esteem  her,  and  that  as  soon  as  I  am 
of  age  I  will  marry  her;  the  papers  will  write  about 
us.  Go  on,  go  on;  I  rather  like  the  idea.” 

However  great  a  man’s  self-control  may  be,  it  has 
its  limits.  M.  Gandelu  had  restrained  himself  even 
while  he  told  his  son  of  his  villainous  conduct;  but 
these  revolting  threats  were  more  than  he  could  en- 
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dure,  and  Andre  seeing  this,  stepped  forward,  opened 
the  door,  and  thrust  the  foolish  youth  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  ”  cried  the  contractor ;  “  do 
you  not  see  that  he  will  go  and  warn  that  vile  creature, 
and  that  she  will  escape  from  justice?” 

And  as  Andre,  fearing  he  knew  not  what,  tried  to 
restrain  him,  the  old  man,  exerting  all  his  muscular 
strength,  thrust  him  on  one  side  with  perfect  ease,  and 
rushed  from  the  room,  calling  loudly  to  his  ser¬ 
vants. 

Andre  was  horrified  at  the  scene  at  which,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  had  been  compelled  to  assist  as  a  wit¬ 
ness.  He  was  not  a  fool,  and  had  lived  too  much  in  the 
world  of  art  not  to  have  witnessed  many  strange  scenes 
and  met  with  many  dissolute  characters ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  follies  of  the  world  had  amused  rather  than  dis¬ 
gusted  him.  But  this  display  of  want  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  son  toward  a  father  absolutely  chilled  his 
blood.  In  a  few  minutes  M.  Gandelu  appeared  with  a 
calmer  expression  upon  his  face. 

“  I  will  tell  you  how  matters  now  stand,”  said  he, 
in  a  voice  that  quivered  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  “  My 
son  is  locked  up  in  his  room,  and  a  trustworthy  servant 
whom  he  cannot  corrupt  has  mounted  guard  over  him.” 

“Do  you  not  fear,  sir,  that  in  his  excitement  and 
anger  he  may - ?” 

The  contractor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  You  do  not  know  him,”  answered  he,  “  if  you  im¬ 
agine  that  he  resembles  me  in  any  way.  What  do  you 
think  that  he  is  doing  now?  Lying  on  his  bed,  face 
downward,  yelling  for  his  Zora.  Zora,  indeed!  As  if 
that  was  a  name  fit  for  a  Christian.  How  is  it  that 
these  creatures  are  enabled  to  drug  our  boys  and  lead 
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them  anywhere?  Had  his  mother  not  been  a  saint 
on  earth,  I  should  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  my 
son.” 

The  contractor  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

“You  are  in  pain,  sir?”  said  Andre. 

“Yes;  my  heart  is  deeply  wounded.  Up  to  this  time 
I  have  only  felt  as  a  father ;  now  I  feel  as  a  man.  To¬ 
morrow  I  send  for  my  family  and  consult  with  them; 
and  I  shall  advertise  that  for  the  future  I  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  debts  that  my  son  may  contract. 
He  shall  not  have  a  penny,  and  will  soon  learn  how 
society  treats  a  man  with  empty  pockets.  As  to  the 
girl,  she  will  disappear  in  double  quick  time.  I  have 
thoroughly  weighed  the  consequences  of  sending  this 
girl  to  gaol,  and  they  are  very  terrible.  My  son  will 
do  as  he  has  threatened,  I  am  sure  of  that;  and  I  can 
picture  him  tied  to  that  infamous  creature  for  life, 
looking  into  her  face,  and  telling  her  that  he  adores 
her,  and  glorying  in  his  dishonor,  which  will  be  re¬ 
peated  by  every  Parisian  newspaper.” 

“But  is  there  no  other  way  of  proceeding?”  asked 
Andre. 

“  No,  none  whatever.  If  all  modern  fathers  had  my 
courage,  we  should  not  have  so  many  profligate  sons. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  conferring  with  the  doctor  and 
the  money-lender  could  have  originated  in  my  son’s 
weak  brain.  He  is  a  mere  child,  and  some  one  must 
have  put  him  up  to  it.” 

The  poor  father  was  already  seeking  for  some  excuse 
for  the  son’s  conduct. 

“  I  must  not  dwell  on  this  longer,”  continued  Gan- 
delu,  “or  I  shall  get  as  mad  as  I  was  before.  I  will 
look  at  your  plans  another  day.  Now,  let  us  get  out  of 
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the  house.  Come  and  look  at  the  new  building  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.” 

The  mansion  in  question  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  Chantilly,  near  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  and  the  frontage  of  it  was  still  marked  by 
scaffolding,  so  that  but  little  of  it  could  be  seen.  A 
dozen  workmen,  engaged  by  Andre,  were  lounging 
about.  They  had  expected  to  see  him  early,  and  were 
surprised  at  his  non-appearance,  as  he  was  usually 
punctuality  itself.  Andre  greeted  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  M.  Gandelu,  though  he  was  always  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  workmen,  passed  by  them  as 
if  he  did  not  even  notice  their  existence.  He  walked 
through  the  different  rooms  and  examined  them  care¬ 
lessly,  without  seeming  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
for  his  thoughts  were  with  his  son, — his  only  son. 

After  a  short  time  he  turned  to  Andre. 

“  I  cannot  stay  longer,”  said  he ;  "I  am  not  feeling 
well;  I  will  be  here  to-morrow;”  and  he  went  away 
with  his  head  bent  down  on  his  chest. 

The  workmen  noticed  his  strange  and  unusual  man¬ 
ner. 

“  He  does  not  look  very  bright,”  remarked  one  to 
his  comrade.  “  Since  his  illness  he  has  not  been  the 
same  man.  I  think  he  must  have  had  some  terrible 
shock.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  ARTFUL  TRICK. 

Andre  had  removed  his  coat  and  donned  his  blouse, 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders. 
“  I  must  get  to  business,”  murmured  he,  “  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.”  He  set  to  work  with  great  vigor,  but 
had  hardly  got  into  the  swing,  when  a  lad  came  actively 
up  the  ladder  and  told  him  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
see  him,  “  and  a  real  swell,  too,”  added  the  boy.  Andre 
was  a  good  deal  put  out  at  being  disturbed,  but  when 
he  reached  the  street  and  saw  that  it  was  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay  who  was  waiting  for  him,  his  ill-humor  dis¬ 
appeared  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

“Ah,  this  is  really  kind  of  you,”  cried  he;  for  he 
could  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to 
the  gentleman.  “  A  thousand  thanks  for  remembering 
me.  Excuse  my  not  shaking  hands,  but  see ;  ”  and  he 
exhibited  his  palms  all  white  with  plaster.  As  he  did 
so  the  smile  died  away  on  his  lips,  for  he  caught  sight 
of  his  friend's  face. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed  he,  anxiously. 
“  Is  Sabine  worse  ?  Has  she  had  a  relapse  ?  ” 

De  Breulh  shook  his  head,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face  clearly  said, — 

“  Would  to  heavens  it  were  only  that !  ” 

But  the  news  that  Sabine  was  not  worse  had  relieved 
Andre  at  once,  and  he  patiently  waited  for  his  friend 
to  explain. 

“  I  have  seen  her  twice  for  you,”  answered  De 
Breulh ;  “  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
come  to  a  prompt  decision  on  an  important  affair.” 
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*  I  am  quite  at  your  service,”  returned  Andre  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  troubled. 

“  Then  come  with  me  at  once.  I  did  not  drive  here, 
but  we  shall  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
reaching  my  house.” 

"  I  will  follow  you  almost  immediately.  I  only  ask 
five  minutes5  grace  to  go  up  to  the  scaffold  again  ” 

"  Have  you  any  orders  to  give  ?  ” 

"No,  I  have  none.” 

"  Why  should  you  go,  then  ?  ” 

"To  make  myself  a  little  more  presentable.” 

"  Is  it  an  annoyance  or  inconvenience  for  you  to  go 
out  in  that  dress  ?  ” 

"Not  a  bit,  I  am  thoroughly  used  to  it;  but  it  was 
for  your  sake.” 

"  If  that  is  all,  come  along.” 

"But  people  will  stare  at  seeing  you  in  company 
with  a  common  workman/5 

"  Let  them  stare.55  And  drawing  Andre’s  arm 
through  his,  M.  de  Breulh  set  off. 

Andre  was  right;  many  persons  did  turn  round  to 
look  at  the  fashionably  dressed  gentleman  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  a  mason  in  his  working  attire,  but  De 
Breulh  took  but  little  heed,  and  to  all  Andre’s  ques¬ 
tions  simply  said,  "Wait  till  we  reach  my  house.” 

At  length  they  arrived,  without  having  exchanged 
twenty  words,  and  entering  the  library  closed  the  door. 
M.  de  Breulh  did  not  inflict  the  torture  of  suspense 
upon  his  young  friend  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary. 

"This  morning,  about  twelve  o’clock,  as  I  was 
crossing  the  Avenue  de  Matignon,  I  saw  Modeste,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  you  more  than  an  hour.” 

"  I  could  not  help  it.” 
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“  I  know  that.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  ran  up 
to  me  at  once.  She  was  terribly  disappointed  at  not 
having  seen  you;  but  knowing  our  intimacy,  she  in¬ 
trusted  me  with  a  letter  for  you  from  Mademoiselle  de 
Mussidan.” 

Andre  shuddered;  he  felt  that  the  note  contained 
evil  tidings,  with  which  De  Breulh  was  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  “  Give  it  to  me/’  said  he,  and  with  trem¬ 
bling  hands  he  tore  open  the  letter  and  perused  its 
contents. 

“  Dearest  Andre, — 

“  I  love  you,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  do  so,  but 
I  have  duties — most  holy  ones — which  I  must  fulfil ; 
duties  which  my  name  and  position  demand  of  me, 
even  should  the  act  cost  me  my  life.  We  shall  never 
meet  again  in  this  world,  and  this  letter  is  the  last  one 
you  will  ever  receive  from  me.  Before  long  you  will 
see  the  announcement  of  my  marriage.  Pity  me,  for 
great  as  your  wretchedness  will  be,  it  will  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  mine.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  both ! 
Andre,  try  and  tear  me  out  of  your  heart.  I  have  not 
even  the  right  to  die,  and  oh,  my  darling,  this — this  is 
the  last  word  you  will  ever  receive  from  your  poor 
unhappy  Sabine/' 

If  M.  de  Breulh  had  insisted  upon  taking  Andre 
home  with  him  before  he  handed  him  the  letter,  it  was 
because  Modeste  had  given  him  some  inkling  of  its 
contents.  He  feared  that  the  effect  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous  upon  nerves  so  highly  strung  and  sensitive 
as  those  of  Andre.  But  he  need  not  have  been  alarmed 
on  this  point.  As  the  young  painter  mastered  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter  his  features  became  ghastly  pale, 
and  a  shudder  convulsed  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
his  frame.  With  a  mechanical  gesture  he  extended  the 
paper  to  M.  de  Breulh,  uttering  the  one  word,  “  Read.” 
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His  friend  obeyed  him,  more  alarmed  by  Andre’s 
laconism  than  he  would  have  been  by  some  sudden 
explosion  of  passion. 

“Do  not  lose  heart,”  exclaimed  he. 

But  Andre  interrupted  him.  “Lose  heart!”  said 
he ;  “  you  do  not  know  me.  When  Sabine  was  ill,  per¬ 
haps  dying,  far  away  from  me,  I  did  feel  cast  down; 
but  now  that  she  tells  me  that  she  loves  me,  my  feel¬ 
ings  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature.” 

M.  de  Breulh  was  about  to  speak,  but  Andre  went 
on. 

“What  is  this  marriage  contract  which  my  poor 
Sabine  announces  to  me,  as  if  it  was  her  death-war¬ 
rant?  Her  parents  must  all  along  have  intended  to 
break  with  you,  but  you  were  beforehand  with  them. 
Can  they  have  received  a  more  advantageous  offer  of 
marriage  already?  It  is  scarcely  likely.  When  she 
confided  the  secret  of  her  life  to  you,  she  certainly 
knew  nothing  of  this.  What  terrible  event  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  then  ?  My  brave  Sabine  would  never  have 
submitted  unless  some  coercion  had  been  used  that  she 
could  not  struggle  against;  she  would  rather  have 
quitted  her  father’s  house  for  ever.” 

As  Andre  uttered  these  words  De  Breulh’s  mind 
was  busy  with  similar  reflections,  for  Modeste  had 
given  him  some  hint  of  the  approaching  marriage,  and 
had  begged  him  to  be  most  careful  how  he  communi¬ 
cated  the  facts  to  Andre. 

“  You  must  have  noticed,”  continued  the  young 
painter,  “  the  strange  coincidence  between  Sabine’s  ill¬ 
ness  and  this  note.  You  left  her  happy  and  full  of 
hope,  and  an  hour  afterward  she  falls  senseless,  as 
though  struck  by  lightning;  as  soon  as  she  recovers  a 
little  she  sends  me  this  terrible  letter.  Do  you  remem- 
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ber  that  Madame  de  Bois  Arden  told  us  that  during 
Sabine’s  illness  her  father  and  mother  never  left  her 
bedside?  Was  not  this  for  fear  lest  some  guilty  secret 
of  theirs  might  escape  her  lips  in  a  crisis  of  delirium?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  that,  and  I  have  long  had  reason 
to  imagine  that  there  is  some  terrible  family  secret  in 
the  Mussidans’  family,  such  as  we  too  often  find  among 
the  descendants  of  noble  houses.” 

“What  can  it  be?” 

“That  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that 
there  is  one  I  am  sure  ” 

Andre  turned  away  and  paced  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room.  “  Yes,”  said  he,  suddenly,  “  there  is  a  mys¬ 
tery;  but  you  and  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  until 
we  penetrate  it.”  He  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  side  of 
his  friend,  who  was  reclining  on  a  couch.  “Listen,” 
said  he,  “and  correct  me  if  you  fancy  that  I  am  not 
right  in  what  I  am  saying.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
most  terrible  necessity  alone  has  compelled  Sabine  to 
write  this  letter?” 

“Most  certainly.” 

“  Both  the  Count  and  Countess  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  you  as  their  son-in-law  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  so.” 

“  Could  M.  de  Mussidan  have  found  a  more  brilliant 
match  for  his  daughter,  one  who  could  unite  so  many 
advantages  of  experience  and  education  *o  so  enormous 
a  fortune?” 

De  Breulh  could  hardly  repress  a  smile. 

“  I  am  not  wishing  to  pay  you  a  compliment,”  said 
Andre  impatiently.  “Reply  to  my  question.” 

“  Very  well  then,  I  admit  that  according  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world,  I  was  a  most  eligible  suitor,  and  that 
M.  de  Mussidan  would  find  it  hard  to  replace  me.” 
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“Then  tell  me  how  it  comes  about  that  neither  the 
Count  nor  Countess  has  made  any  effort  to  prevent 
this  rupture?” 

Their  pride,  perhaps,  has  been  wounded  .” 

Not  so,  for  Modeste  tells  us  that  on  the  very  day 
you  sent  the  letter  the  Count  was  going  to  call  on  you 
to  break  off  the  engagement.” 

“Yes,  that  is  so,  if  we  are  to  believe  Modeste.” 

As  if  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  words,  Andre 
started  to  his  feet.  “  This,”  cried  he,  “  this  man,  who 
has  so  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene,  will  marry 
Sabine,  not  only  against  her  own  will,  but  against  that 
of  her  parents,  and  for  what  reason  ?  Who  is  this  man, 
and  what  is  the  mysterious  power  that  he  possesses? 
His  power  is  too  great  to  spring  from  an  honorable 
source.  Sabine  is  sacrificing  herself  to  this  man  for 
some  reason  or  other,  and  he,  like  a  dastardly  cur,  is 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  nobleness  of  her  heart.” 

“I  admit  the  correctness  of  your  supposition,”  said 
he ;  “  and  now,  how  do  you  propose  to  act  ?  ” 

“I  shall  do  nothing  as  yet,”  answered  the  young 
man,  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his  eyes.  “  Sabine  asks 
me  to  tear  her  from  my  heart.  I  will  affect  to  do  so 
for  the  time.  Modeste  believes  in  me,  and  will  help  me. 
I  have  patience.  The  villain  who  has  wrecked  my  life 
does  not  know  me,  and  I  will  only  reveal  myself  upon 
the  day  that  I  hold  him  helpless  in  my  hand.” 

“Take  care,  Andre,”  urged  De  Breulh;  “a  false 
step  would  ruin  your  hopes  for  ever.” 

“I  will  make  none;  as  soon  as  I  have  this  man’s 
name,  I  will  insult  him;  there  will  be  a  duel,  and  I 
shall  kill  him — or  he  me.” 

“A  duel  will  be  the  height  of  madness,  and  would 
ruin  all  your  hopes  of  marriage  with  Sabine.” 
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"The  only  thing  that  holds  me  back  is  that  I  do 
not  wish  that  there  should  be  a  corpse  between  Sabine 
and  myself.  Blood  on  a  bridal  dress,  they  say,  brings 
misery;  and  if  this  man  is  what  I  suspect  him  to  be, 
I  should  be  doing  him  too  much  honor  if  I  crossed 
swords  with  him.  No,  I  must  have  a  deeper  ven¬ 
geance  than  this,  for  I  can  never  forget  that  he  nearly 
caused  Sabine’s  death.” 

He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  once  again  broke 
the  silence  which  reigned  in  the  room. 

"To  abuse  the  power  that  he  must  possess  shows 
what  a  miserable  wretch  he  must  be;  and  men  do  not 
attain  such  a  height  of  infamy  by  a  single  bound.  The 
course  of  his  life  must  be  full  of  similar  crimes,  grow¬ 
ing  deeper  and  deadlier  as  he  moves  on.  I  will  make 
it  my  business  to  unmask  him  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellow-men.” 

"Yes;  that  is  the  plan  to  pursue.” 

"And  we  will  do  so,  sir.  Ah!  heaven  help  me!  I 
say  ‘  we/  for  I  have  relied  on  you.  The  generous 
offer  that  you  made  to  me  I  refused,  and  I  was  in  the 
right  in  doing  so ;  but  I  should  now  be  a  mere  madman 
if  I  did  not  entreat  you  to  grant  me  your  aid  and 
advice.  We  have  both  known  hardship  and  are  capable 
of  going  without  food  or  sleep,  if  necessity  requires  it 
of  us.  We  have  both  graduated  in  the  school  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  sorrow.  We  can  keep  our  plans  to  ourselves 
and  act.” 

Andre  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  a  reply,  but  his 
friend  remained  silent. 

“My  plan  is  most  simple,”  resumed  the  young 
painter.  "  As  soon  as  we  know  the  fellow’s  name  we 
shall  be  able  to  act.  He  will  never  suspect  us,  and  we 
can  follow  him  like  his  very  shadow.  There  are  pro- 
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fessional  detectives  who,  for  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
will  lay  bare  a  man’s  entire  life.  Are  we  not  as  clever 
as  this  fine  fellow?  We  can  work  well  together  in  our 
different  circles ;  you,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  can  pick 
up  intelligence  that  I  could  not  hope  to  gain;  while  I, 
from  my  lowly  position,  will  study  the  hidden  side  of 
his  life,  for  I  can  talk  to  the  servants  lounging  at  the 
front  doors  or  the  grooms  at  the  public-houses  without 
suspicion.” 

M.  de  Breulh  was  delighted  at  finding  that  he  could 
have  some  occupation  which  would  fill  up  the  dreary 
monotony  of  his  life. 

“  I  am  yours !  ”  cried  he ;  “  and  will  work  with  you 
heart  and  soul.” 

Before  the  artist  could  reply  a  loud  blow  was  struck 
upon  the  library  door,  and  a  woman’s  voice  ex¬ 
claimed, — 

“  Let  me  in,  Gontran,  at  once.” 

“  It  is  Madame  de  Bois  Arden,”  remarked  De 
Breulh,  drawing  the  bolt  back;  and  the  Viscountess 
rushed  hastily  into  the  room  and  threw  herself  into  a 
low  chair. 

Her  beautiful  face  was  bedewed  with  tears,  and  she 
was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Clotilde?”  asked  De  Breulh 
kindly,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

“  Something  terrible,”  answered  she  with  a  sob ;  “  but 
you  may  be  able  to  help  me.  Can  you  lend  me  twenty 
thousand  francs  ?  ” 

De  Breulh  smiled;  a  heavy  weight  had  been  lifted 
from  his  heart. 

“  If  that  is  all  you  require,  do  not  shed  any  more 
tears.” 

“But  I  want  them  at  once.” 
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“  Can  you  give  me  half  an  hour  ?  ” 

“Yes;  but  lose  no  time” 

De  Breulh  drew  a  check  and  despatched  his  valet 
for  the  money. 

“A  thousand  thanks!”  said  the  Viscountess;  “but 
money  is  not  all  that  I  require,  I  want  your  advice.” 

Andre  was  about  to  leave  the  cousins  together,  but 
the  lady  stopped  him. 

“  Pray  remain,  M.  Andre,”  said  she ;  “  you  are  not 
at  all  in  the  way;  besides,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
some  one  in  whom  you  take  a  very  deep  interest — of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan,  in  short. 

“  I  never  knew  such  a  strange  occurrence,”  continued 
the  Viscountess,  recovering  her  spirits  rapidly,  “as 
that  to  which,  my  dear  Gontran,  you  owe  my  visit. 
Well,  I  was  just  going  up  to  dress,  for  I  had  been  de¬ 
tained  by  visitor  after  visitor,  when  at  two  o’clock 
another  came  before  I  could  give  my  order,  f  Not  at 
home.’  This  was  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  the 
brother  of  the  man  who  twenty  years  ago  disappeared 
in  so  mysterious  a  manner.  I  hardly  knew  him  at  all, 
though  of  course  we  have  met  in  society,  and  he  bows 
to  me  in  the  Bois,  but  that  is  all.” 

“And  yet  he  called  on  you  to-day?”  remarked  De 
Breulh. 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me,”  said  the  Viscountess.  “  Yes, 
he  called,  and  that  is  enough.  He  is  good-looking, 
faultlessly  dressed,  and  talks  well.  He  brought  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend  of  my  grandmother’s,  the 
Marchioness  d’Arlanges.  She  is  a  dear  old  thing,  she 
uses  awful  language,  and  some  of  her  stories  are  quite 

too - you  know  what  I  mean.  In  the  letter  the  old 

lady  said  that  the  Marquis  was  one  of  her  friends,  and 
begged  me  for  her  sake  to  do  him  the  service  he  re- 
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quired.  Of  course  I  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  I  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  my 
power.  Then  he  began  talking  about  M.  de  Clinchain, 
and  told  me  a  funny  story  about  that  eccentric  man 
and  a  little  actress,  when  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
anteroom.  I  was  about  to  ring  and  inquire  the  cause, 
when  the  door  flew  open  and  in  came  Van  Klopen,  the 
ladies’  tailor,  with  a  very  inflamed  countenance.  I 
thought  that  he  had  come  in  a  hurry  because  he  had 
hit  on  something  extremely  fetching  and  wished  me 
to  be  the  first  to  see  it.  But  do  you  know  what  the 
impudent  fellow  wanted?” 

A  smile  shone  in  De  Breulh’s  eyes,  as  he  answered, — ' 

“  Money,  perhaps !  ” 

“  You  are  right,”  returned  the  Viscountess,  gravely ; 
“he  brought  my  bill  into  my  very  drawing-room,  and 
handed  it  in  before  a  stranger.  I  never  thought  that 
a  man  who  supplies  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of  so¬ 
ciety  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence.  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  do  so  with  an  apology,  but  I 
was  wrong.  He  flew  into  a  rage  and  threatened  me, 
and  swore  that  if  I  did  not  settle  the  bill  on  the  spot, 
he  would  go  to  my  husband.  The  bill  was  nearly  twenty 
thousand  francs;  imagine  my  horror!  I  was  so  thun¬ 
derstruck  at  the  amount  that  I  absolutely  entreated  him 
to  give  me  time.  But  my  humility  added  to  his  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  taking  a  seat  in  an  armchair,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  move  from  it  until  he  received  his  money, 
or  had  seen  my  husband.” 

“What  was  Croisenois  doing  all  this  time?”  asked 
M.  de  Breulh. 

“  He  did  nothing  at  first,  but  at  this  last  piece  of 
audacity  he  took  out  his  pocketbook,  and  throwing  it 
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in  Van  Klopen’s  face,  said:  ‘Pay  yourself,  you  in¬ 
solent  scoundrel,  and  get  out  of  this.’  ” 

“And  the  tailor  went  off?” 

“No.  ‘I  must  give  you  a  receipt/  said  he,  and  tak¬ 
ing  writing  materials  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill,  ‘  Received  from  the  Marquis  de  Croise- 
nois,  on  account  of  money  owing  by  the  Viscountess  de 
Bois  Arden,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs.’  ” 

“Well,”  said  De  Breulh,  looking  very  grave,  “and 
after  Van  Klopen’s  departure,  I  suppose  Croisenois 
remained  to  ask  the  favor  regarding  which  he  had 
called?” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  his  cousin.  “  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  him  speak;  but  at  last  he 
confessed  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Mussidan,  and  entreated  me  to  present  him  to  her 
parents  and  exert  all  my  influence  in  his  behalf.” 

Both  the  young  men  started. 

“  That  is  the  man !  ”  cried  they. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  the  Viscountess,  look¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other. 

“That  yon  Marquis  de  Croisenois  is  a  despicable 
scoundrel,  who  has  imposed  upon  the  Marchioness 
d’Arlanges.  Just  you  listen  to  our  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion.”  And  with  the  most  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  De  Breulh  laid  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before 
the  Viscountess. 

The  lady  listened  attentively,  and  then  said, — 

“Your  premises  are  wrong;  just  let  me  say  a  word 
on  the  matter.  You  say  that  there  is  some  man  who, 
by  means  of  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over  the 
Count  and  Countess,  can  coerce  them  into  granting  him 
Sabine’s  hand.  But,  my  dear  Gontran,  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  family  could  not  exercise  this  power. 
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Now  M.  de  Croisenois  has  never  entered  the  doors  of 
the  house,  and  came  to  me  to  ask  for  an  introduction.” 

The  justness  of  this  remark  silenced  De  Breulh,  but 
Andre  took  another  view  of  the  matter. 

“  This  seems  all  right  at  a  first  glance,  but  still,  after 
the  extraordinary  scene  that  the  Viscountess  has  de¬ 
scribed,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Was  not 
Van  Klopen's  behavior  very  unexpected?” 

“It  was  brutal  and  infamous.” 

“Are  you  not  one  of  his  best  customers?” 

“  I  am,  and  I  have  spent  an  enormous  sum  with 
him.” 

“But  Van  Klopen  is  nasty  sometimes;  did  he  not 
sue  Mademoiselle  de  Riversac?”  asked  De  Breulh. 

“But  he  did  not,  I  expect,  force  his  way  into  her 
drawing-room  and  behave  outrageously  before  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger.  Do  you  know  M.  de  Croisenois?”  re¬ 
turned  Andre. 

“Very  slightly;  he  is  of  good  family,  and  his  brother 
George  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.” 

“  Has  he  plenty  of  money  ?  ” 

“I  do  not  think  so,  but  in  time  he  will  inherit  a 
large  fortune;  very  likely  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt” 

“And  yet  he  had  twenty  thousand  francs  in  his 
pocketbook;  is  not  that  rather  a  large  sum  to  carry 
when  you  are  simply  making  a  morning  call?  and  it 
is  curious,  too,  that  it  should  have  been  the  exact  sum 
wanted.  Then  there  is  another  point;  the  pocketbook 
was  hurled  into  Van  Klopen's  face.  Did  he  submit 
without  a  word  to  such  treatment  ?  ” 

“  He  certainly  said  nothing,”  replied  Madame  de 
Bois  Arden. 

“  One  question  more,  if  you  please.  Did  Van  Klopen 
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open  the  book  and  count  the  notes  before  he  gave  the 
receipt?”  ■ 

The  Viscountess  thought  for  a  moment. 

“I  was  a  good  deal  excited,”  said  she  at  length, 
but  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  saw  no  notes  in  Van 
Klopen’s  hands.” 

Andre’s  face  grew  radiant. 

“Good,  very  good;  he  was  told  to  pay  himself,  and 
yet  he  never  looked  to  see  if  the  money  was  there,  but 
gave  a  receipt  at  once.  Of  course,  as  Van  Klopen  kept 
the  pocketbook,  the  Marquis  could  have  had  nothing 
in  it  besides  the  exact  sum  that  was  required.” 

“It  does  seem  odd,”  muttered  De  Breulh. 

“But,”  said  Andre,  “your  bill  was  not  exactly 
twenty  thousand  francs,  was  it?” 

“No,”  answered  the  Viscountess.  “I  ought  to 
have  had  change  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  francs,  but  I  suppose  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  give  it  me.” 

“But  for  all  that  he  could  remember  that  he  had 
writing  materials  with  him,  and  give  you  a  receipt?” 

The  Viscountess  was  utterly  bewildered. 

“And,”  continued  Andre,  “how  was  it  that  Van 
Klopen  knew  De  Croisenois’  name?  And  now,  lastly, 
where  is  the  receipt?” 

Madame  de  Bois  Arden  turned  very  pale  and  trem¬ 
bled  violently. 

“Ah,”  said  she,  “I  felt  sure  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  and  it  was  on  this  very  point  that  I 
wanted  your  advice.  Well,  I  have  not  got  this  receipt. 
M.  de  Croisenois  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand  and  threw 
it  on  the  table.  After  a  while,  however,  he  took  it  up 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 

“  It  is  all  perfectly  clear,”  said  Andre  in  jubilant 
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tones ;  “  M.  de  Croisenois  had  need  of  your  aid,  he 
saw  that  he  could  not  easily  obtain  it,  and  so  sought 
to  bind  you  by  the  means  of  a  loan  made  to  you  at  a 
time  of  great  need.” 

“  You  are  right  ”  said  De  Breulh. 

The  Viscountess’  giddy  mode  of  action  had  brought 
her  into  many  scrapes,  but  never  into  so  terrible  a 
one  as  this. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  cried  she,  “  what  do  you  think 
that  M.  de  Croisenois  will  do  with  this  receipt?” 

“  He  will  do  nothing,”  answered  M.  de  Breulh,  “  if 
you  do  everything  to  advance  his  suit;  but  pause 
for  an  instant,  and  he  will  show  the  hand  of  steel  which 
has  up  to  now  been  covered  by  the  velvet  glove.” 

“  I  am  not  alarmed  at  a  new  slander  ?  ”  returned  the 
Viscountess. 

“  And  why  not?”  answered  De  Breulh.  “You  know 
very  well  that  in  these  days  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
unbridled  luxury  there  are  many  women  in  society  who 
are  so  basely  vile  that  they  ruin  their  lovers  with  as 
little  compunction  as  their  frailer  sisters.  To-morrow 
even  De  Croisenois  may  say  at  the  club,  *  On  my  word 
that  little  Bois  Arden  costs  me  a  tremendous  lot/  and 
hands  about  this  receipt  for  twenty  thousand  francs. 
What  do  you  imagine  that  people  will  think  then  ?  ” 

“The  world  knows  me  too  well  to  think  so  ill  of 
me.” 

“  No,  no,  Clotilde,  there  is  no  charity  in  society ;  they 
will  simply  say  that  you  are  his  mistress,  and  finding 
that  the  allowance  from  your  husband  is  not  enough 
for  your  needs,  you  are  ruining  your  lover.  There  will 
be  a  significant  laugh  among  the  members,  and  in  time, 
a  very  short  time,  the  scandal  in  a  highly  sensational 
form  will  come  to  the  ears  of  your  husband.” 
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The  Viscountess  wrung  her  hands. 

“ It  is  too  horrible”  wailed  she.  “  And  do  you  know 
that  Bois  Arden  would  put  the  worst  construction  on 
the  whole  affair,  for  he  declares  that  a  woman  will 
sacrifice  anything  in  order  to  outshine  her  sex  in  dress. 
Ah,  I  will  never  run  up  another  bill  anywhere;  tell 
me,  Gontran,  what  I  had  better  do.  Can  you  not  get 
the  receipt  from  De  Croisenois  ?  ” 

M.  de  Breulh  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  replied, 
“Of  course  I  could  do  so,  but  such  a  step  would  be 
very  damaging  to  your  reputation.  I  have  no 
proof;  and  if  I  went  to  him,  he  would  deny  everything 
of  course,  and  it  would  make  him  your  enemy  for 
life” 

“Besides,”  added  Andre,  “you  would  put  him  on 
his  guard,  and  he  would  escape  us.” 

The  unhappy  woman  glanced  from  one  to  the  other 
in  utter  despair. 

“Then  I  am  lost,”  she  exclaimed.  “Am  I  to  re¬ 
main  for  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  villain’s  power?” 

“  Not  so,”  returned  Andre,  “  for  I  hope  soon  to  put 
it  out  of  M.  de  Croisenois’  power  to  injure  any  one. 
What  did  he  say  when  he  asked  you  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Mussidans?” 

“Nothing  pointed.” 

“Then,  madame,  do  not  disturb  yourself  to-night. 
So  long  as  he  hopes  you  will  be  useful,  so  long  he  will 
stay  his  hand.  Do  as  he  wishes;  never  allude  to  the 
receipt;  introduce  him  and  speak  well  of  him,  while 
I,  aided  by  M.  de  Breulh,  will  do  my  utmost  to  un¬ 
mask  this  scoundrel ;  and  as  long  as  he  believes  himself 
to  be  in  perfect  security,  our  task  will  be  an  easy 
one.” 

Just  then  the  servant  returned  from  the  bank,  and 
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as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  the  room  De  Breulh  took 
the  notes  and  placed  them  in  his  cousin’s  hand. 

“  Here  is  the  money  for  De  Croisenois,”  said  he. 
“Take  my  advice,  and  give  it  to  him  this  evening  with 
a  polite  letter  of  thanks.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  Gontran;  I  will  act  as  you 
advise.” 

“Remember  you  must  not  allude  in  your  letter  to 
his  introduction  to  the  Mussidans.  What  do  you  think, 
Andre?  ” 

“I  think  a  receipt  for  the  money  would  be  a  great 
thing,”  answered  he. 

“  But  such  a  demand  would  arouse  his  suspicions.” 

“  I  think  not,  madame,  and  I  see  a  way  of  doing  it ; 
have  you  a  maid  upon  whom  you  could  rely  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have  one.” 

“Good,  then  give  the  girl  a  letter  and  the  notes 
done  up  in  a  separate  parcel,  and  tell  her  exactly  what 
she  is  to  do.  When  she  sees  the  Marquis,  let  her  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  alarmed  at  the  great  responsibility  that  she  is 
incurring  in  carrying  this  large  sum,  and  insist  upon  a 
receipt  for  her  own  protection.” 

“  There  is  sound  sense  in  that,”  said  De  Breulh. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Viscountess,  “Josephine  will 
do — as  sharp  a  girl  as  you  could  find  in  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney — and  will  manage  the  thing  admirably.  Trust  to 
me,”  she  continued,  as  a  smile  of  hope  spread  over 
her  face ;  “  I  will  keep  De  Croisenois  in  a  good  humor ; 
he  will  confide  in  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything. 
But,  oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do  without  Van  Klopen? 
Why,  there  is  not  another  man  in  Paris  fit  to  stand 
in  his  shoes.” 

With  these  words  the  Viscountess  rose  to  leave. 

“  I  am  completely  worn  out,”  remarked  she ;  “  and 
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I  have  a  dinner-party  to-night.  Good-bye  then,  until 
we  meet  again;”  and  with  her  spirits  evidently  as 
joyous  as  ever,  she  tripped  into  her  carriage. 

“  Now,”  said  Andre,  as  soon  as  they  were  once 
more  alone,  “we  are  on  the  track  of  De  Croisenois. 
He  evidently  holds  Madame  de  Mussidan  as  he  holds 
Madame  de  Bois  Arden.  His  is  a  really  honorable 
mode  of  action;  he  surprises  a  secret,  and  then  turns 
extortioner.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  NEW  SKIN. 

Dr.  Hortebise’s  private  arrangements  were  sadly  up¬ 
set  by  his  being  compelled  to  accede  to  the  desire  of 
Tantaine  and  Mascarin,  and  in  granting  hospitality  to 
Paul  Violaine;  and  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  visions  of 
the  future,  he  often  devoutly  wished  that  Mascarin  and 
his  young  friend  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  but 
for  all  that  he  never  thought  of  attempting  to  evade 
the  order  he  had  received.  He  therefore  set  himself 
steadily  to  his  task,  endeavoring  to  form  Paul’s  mind, 
blunt  his  conscience,  and  prepare  him  for  the  inevitable 
part  that  he  would  soon  have  to  play. 

Paul  found  in  him  a  most  affable  companion,  pleas¬ 
ant,  witty,  and  gifted  with  great  conversational  pow¬ 
ers.  Five  days  were  thus  spent  breakfasting  at  well- 
known  restaurants,  driving  in  the  Bois,  and  dining  at 
clubs  of  which  the  doctor  was  a  member,  while  the  eve¬ 
nings  were  passed  at  the  banker’s.  The  doctor  played 
cards  with  his  host,  while  Paul'  and  Fl'avia  conversed 
together  in  low  whispers,  or  else  hung  over  the  piano 
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together.  But  every  kind  of  agreeable  existence  comes 
to  an  end,  and  one  day  Daddy  Tantaine  entered  the 
room,  his  face  radiant  with  delight. 

“  I  have  secured  you  the  sweetest  little  nest  in  the 
world,”  cried  he  merrily.  “It  is  not  so  fine  as  this, 
but  more  in  accordance  with  your  position.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Paul. 

Tantaine  waited.  “You  won’t  wear  out  much  shoe 
leather,”  said  he,  “  in  walking  to  a  certain  banker’s, 
for  your  lodgings  are  close  to  his  house.” 

That  Tantaine  had  a  splendid  talent  for  arrange¬ 
ment  Paul  realized  as  soon  as  he  entered  his  new  place 
of  abode,  which  was  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  neat,  quiet  rooms,  just  such  as  an  artist 
who  had  conquered  his  first  difficulties  would  inhabit. 
The  apartments  were  on  the  third  floor,  and  comprised 
a  tiny  entrance  hall,  sitting-room,  bed  and  dressing 
room.  A  piano  stood  near  the  window  in  the  sitting- 
room.  The  furniture  and  curtains  were  tasteful  and 
in  good  order,  but  nothing  was  new.  One  thing  sur¬ 
prised  Paul  very  much ;  he  had  been  told  that  the  apart¬ 
ments  had  been  taken  and  furnished  three  days  ago, 
and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  inhabited  for 
years,  and  that  the  owner  had  merely  stepped  out  a 
few  minutes  before.  The  unmade  bed,  and  the  half- 
burnt  candles  in  the  sleeping-room  added  to  this  im¬ 
pression,  while  on  the  rug  lay  a  pair  of  worn  slippers. 
The  fire  had  not  gone  out  entirely,  and  a  half-smoked 
cigar  lay  on  the  mantelpiece. 

On  the  table  in  the  sitting-room  was  a  sheet  of 
music  paper,  with  a  few  bars  jotted  down  upon  it. 
Paul  felt  so  convinced  that  he  was  in  another  person’s 
rooms,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “  But  surely 
some  one  has  been  living  in  these  chambers.” 
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“We  are  in  your  own  home,  my  dear  boy,”  said 
Tantaine. 

“  But  you  took  over  everything,  I  suppose,  and  the 
original  proprietor  simply  walked  out?” 

Tantaine  smiled,  as  though  an  unequivocal  compli¬ 
ment  had  been  paid  him. 

“Why,  do  you  not  know  your  own  home?”  asked 
he;  “you  have  been  living  here  for  the  last  twelve 
months” 

“I  can’t  understand  you,”  answered  Paul,  opening 
his  eyes  in  astonishment;  “you  must  be  jesting” 

“  I  am  entirely  in  earnest ;  for  more  than  a  year  you 
have  been  established  here.  If  you  want  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion,  call  up  the  porter.”  He 
ran  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  and  called  out,  “  Come 
up.  Mother  Brigaut.” 

In  a  few  moments  a  stout  old  woman  came  panting 
into  the  room. 

“  And  how  are  you,  Mother  Brigaut? ”  said  Tantaine 
gayly.  “  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you.  You 
know  that  gentleman,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“What  a  question?  as  if  I  did  not  know  one  of  the 
gentlemen  lodging  here?” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“M.  Paul.” 

“What,  plain  M.  Paul,  and  nothing  else?” 

“  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  did  not  know  his 
father  or  mother.” 

“What  does  he  do?” 

“  He  is  a  musician ;  he  gives  lessons  on  the  piano, 
and  composes  music.” 

“Does  he  do  a  good  business?” 

“  I  can’t  say,  sir,  but  I  should  guess  about  two  or 
three  hundred  francs  a  month;  and  he  makes  that  do. 
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for  he  is  economical  and  quiet,  and  as  modest  as  a 
young  girl” 

Tantaine’s  face  shone  all  over  with  satisfaction. 

"You  must  have  known  M.  Paul  for  some  time,  as 
you  seem  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  habits?” 
said  he. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to,  for  he  has  been  here  nearly  fifteen 
months,  and  all  that  time  I  have  looked  after  his  room.” 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  before  he  came  here  ?” 

"  Of  course  I  do,  for  I  went  to  inquire  about  him  in 
the  Rue  Jacob.  The  people  there  were  quite  cut  up  at 
his  leaving,  but  you  see  this  was  more  handy  for  the 
music  publisher  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  for  whom  he 
works.” 

"Good,  Mother  Brigaut;  that  will  do;  you  can  leave 
us  now.” 

As  Paul  listened  to  this  brief  conversation,  he  won¬ 
dered  if  he  was  awake  or  asleep.  Tantaine  stood  at  the 
door  and  watched  the  woman  down  stairs;  then  he 
closed  it  carefully,  and  coming  up  to  Paul,  said, — 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this?” 

At  first  Paul  was  so  astounded  that  he  could  hardly 
find  words  in  which  to  express  himself ;  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  words  that  Dr.  Hortebise  had  so  often  dinned 
into  his  ears  during  the  last  five  days, — 

"  Let  nothing  astonish  you.” 

"  I  suppose,”  said  he  at  last,  “  that  you  had  taught 
the  old  woman  her  lesson  beforehand.” 

"  Merciful  powers !  ”  exclaimed  Tantaine  in  tones  of 
extreme  disgust.  "  If  these  are  all  the  ideas  you  have 
gained  from  what  you  have  heard,  our  task  will  not 
be  by  any  means  an  easy  one.” 

Paul  was  wounded  by  Tantaine’s  contemptuous  man¬ 
ner. 
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“  I  understand  well  enough,  sir,”  answered  he  sulk¬ 
ily,  “that  this  is  merely  a  prologue  to  a  romantic  drama.” 

“You  are  right,  my  lad,”  cried  he  in  a  more  satis¬ 
fied  voice;  “and  it  is  one  that  is  quite  indispensable. 
The  plot  of  the  drama  will  be  revealed  to  you  later  on, 
and  also  the  reward  you  will  receive  if  you  play  your 
part  well.” 

“But  why  cannot  you  tell  me  everything  now?” 

Tantaine  shook  his  head. 

“  Have  patience,  you  rash  boy  !  ”  said  he.  “  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  Be  guided  by  me,  and  follow 
blindly  the  orders  of  those  interested  in  you.  This  is 
your  first  lesson ;  think  it  over  seriously.” 

“  My  first  lesson !  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Call  it  a  rehearsal  if  you  like.  All  that  the  good 
woman  told  you,”  continued  Tantaine,  “you  must  look 
upon  as  true;  nay,  it  is  true,  and  when  you  believe  this 
thoroughly,  you  are  quite  prepared  for  the  fray,  but 
until  then  you  must  remain  quiescent.  Remember  this, 
you  cannot  impress  others  unless  you  firmly  believe 
yourself.  The  greatest  impostors  of  all  ages  have 
ever  been  their  own  dupes.” 

At  the  word  impostor,  Paul  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  a  wave  of  Tantaine’s  hand  silenced  him. 

“  You  must  cast  aside  your  old  skin,  and  enter  that 
of  another.  Paul  Violaine,  the  natural  son  of  a  woman 
who  kept  a  small  drapery  shop  at  Poitiers,  Paul  Vio¬ 
laine,  the  youthful  lover  of  Rose,  no  longer  exists.  He 
died  of  cold  and  hunger  in  a  garret  in  the  Hotel  de 
Perou,  as  M.  de  Loupins  will  testify  when  necessary.” 

The  tone  in  which  Tantaine  spoke  showed  his  in¬ 
tense  earnestness,  and  with  emphatic  gestures  he  drove 
each  successive  idea  into  Paul’s  brain. 

“  You  will  rid  yourself  of  your  former  recollections 
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as  you  do  of  an  old  coat,  which  you  throw  aside,  and 
forget  the  very  existence  of.  And  not  only  that,  but 
you  must  lose  your  memory,  and  that  so  entirely,  that 
if  any  one  in  the  street  calls  out  Violaine,  you  will 
never  even  dream  of  turning  round.” 

PauPs  brain  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  the  crime  that 
his  companion  was  teaching  him. 

“  Who  am  I  then  ?  ”  asked  he. 

A  sardonic  smile  crossed  Tantaine’s  face. 

“  You  are  just  what  the  portress  told  you,  Paul,  and 
nothing  more.  Your  first  recollections  are  of  a  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital,  and  you  never  knew  your  parents.  You 
have  lived  here  fifteen  months,  and  before  that  you  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Rue  Jacob.  The  portress  knows  no  more; 
but  if  you  will  come"  with  me  to  the  Rue  Jacob,  the 
people  there  can  tell  you  more  about  your  life  when 
you  were  a  lodger  in  the  house.  Perhaps,  if  you  are 
careful,  we  may  take  you  back  to  your  more  childish 
days,  and  even  find  you  a  father.” 

“  But,”  said  Paul,  “  I  might  be  questioned  regarding 
my  past  life:  what  then?  M.  Rigal  or  Mademoiselle 
Flavia  might  interrogate  me  at  any  moment  ?  ” 

“  I  see ;  but  do  not  disquiet  yourself.  You  will  be 
furnished  with  all  necessary  papers,  so  that  you  can 
account  for  all  your  life  during  the  twenty-five  years 
you  spent  in  this  world.” 

“  Then  I  presume  that  the  person  into  whose  shoes 
I  have  crept  was  a  composer  and  a  musician  like 
myself?” 

Again  Tantaine’s  patience  gave  way,  and  it  was  with 
an  oath  that  he  exclaimed, — 

“Are  you  acting  the  part  of  a  fool,  or  are  you  one 
in  reality?  No  one  has  ever  been  here  except  you. 
Did  you  not  hear  what  the  old  woman  said?  She  told 
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you  that  you  were  a  musician,  a  self-made  one,  and 
while  waiting  until  your  talents  are  appreciated,  you 
give  lessons  in  music.” 

“And  to  whom  do  I  give  them?” 

Tantaine  took  three  visiting  cards  from  a  china  or¬ 
nament  on  the  mantelshelf. 

“  Here  are  three  pupils  of  yours,”  said  he,  “  who 
can  pay  you  one  hundred  francs  per  month  for  two 
lessons  a  week,  and  two  of  them  will  assure  you  that 
you  have  taught  them  for  some  time.  The  third, 
Madame  Grandorge,  a  widow,  will  vow  that  she  owes 
all  her  success,  which  is  very  great,  to  your  lessons. 
You  will  go  and  give  these  pupils  their  lessons  at  the 
hours  noted  on  their  cards,  and  you  will  be  received 
as  if  you  had  often  been  to  the  house  before;  and  re¬ 
member  to  be  perfectly  at  your  ease.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best  to  follow  your  instructions.” 

“  One  last  piece  of  information.  In  addition  to  your 
lessons,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  copying  for  certain 
wealthy  amateurs  the  fragments  of  old  and  almost 
obsolete  operas,  and  on  the  piano  lies  the  work  that  you 
are  engaged  on  for  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  a  charm¬ 
ing  composition  by  Valserra.  You  see,”  continued 
Tantaine,  taking  Paul  by  the  arm,  and  showing  him 
round  the  room,  “  that  nothing  has  been  forgotten,  and 
that  you  might  have  lived  here  for  years  past.  You 
have  always  been  a  steady  young  man,  and  have  saved 
up  a  little  money.  In  this  drawer  you  will  find  eight 
certificates  of  scrip  of  the  Bank  of  France.” 

Paul  would  have  put  many  more  questions,  but  the 
visitor  was  already  on  the  threshold,  and  only  paused 
to  add  these  words, — 

“  I  will  call  here  to-morrow  with  Dr.  Hortebise.” 
Then,  with  a  strange  smile  playing  on  his  lips,  he 
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added,  as  Mascarin  had  before,  “You  will  be  a  duke 
yet.” 

The  old  portress  was  waiting  for  Tantaine,  and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  coming  down  the  stairs  im¬ 
mersed  in  deep  thought,  out  she  ran  toward  him  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  her  corpulency  would  admit. 

“  Did  I  do  it  all  right  ?  ”  asked  she. 

“  Hush !  ”  answered  he,  pushing  her  quickly  into  her 
lodge,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  “  Hush !  are  you 
mad  or  drunk,  to  talk  like  this,  when  you  do  not  know 
who  is  listening?” 

“I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  my  success,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  woman,  aghast  at  his  sudden  anger. 

“You  did  well — very  well;  you  piled  up  the  evir 
dence  perfectly.  I  shall  have  an  excellent  report  to 
make  of  you  to  M.  Mascarin.” 

“  I  am  so  glad ;  and  now  my  husband  and  I  are  quite 
safe?  ” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

“Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that  yet;  the  master’s  arm 
is  long  and  strong;  but  you  have  numerous  enemies. 
All  the  servants  in  the  house  hate  you,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  come  to  grief.” 

“  Is  that  really  so,  sir  ?  How  can  that  be,  for  both 
I  and  my  husband  have  been  very  kind  to  all  of  them  ?  ” 

“Yes,  perhaps  you  have  been  lately,  but  how  about 
the  times  before?  You  and  your  husband  both  acted 
very  foolishly.  Article  386  cannot  be  got  now,  and 
two  women  can  swear  that  they  saw  you  and  your  hus¬ 
band,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  your  hand,  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.” 

The  fat  woman’s  face  turned  a  sickly  yellow,  she  . 
clasped  her  hands,  and  whined  in  tones  of  piteous  en¬ 
treaty, — 
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“  Don’t  speak  so  loud,  sir,  I  beg  of  you.” 

“You  made  a  terrible  mistake  in  not  coming  to  my 
master  earlier,  for  there  had  been  then  so  much  talk 
that  the  matter  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  police” 

“But  for  all  that,  if  M.  Mascarin.  pleased - ” 

“  He  does  please,  my  good  woman,  and  is  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  you.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  manage  to 
break  the  inquiry;  or  if  it  must  go  on,  he  has  several 
witnesses  who  will  depose  in  your  favor;  but,  you 
know,  he  gives  nothing  for  nothing,  and  must  have 
implicit  obedience.” 

“Good,  kind  man  that  he  is,  my  husband  and  I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him,  while  my 
daughter,  Euphenice,  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  him.” 

Tantaine  recoiled  uneasily,  for  the  old  woman’s  grat¬ 
itude  was  so  demonstrative  that  he  feared  she  was 
about  to  embrace  him. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  stick  firmly  to  what  you 
have  said  about  Paul,”  continued  he,  when  he  found 
himself  at  a  safe  distance;  “and  if  ever  you  breathe 
a  word  of  what  you  have  been  doing,  he  will  hand 
you  over  to  the  law,  and  then  take  care  of  Article 
386.” 

It  was  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  Code,  that  had 
reference  to  the  robbery  of  masters  by  servants,  struck 
terror  into  the  woman’s  soul. 

“  If  I  stood  on  the  scaffold,”  said  she,  “  I  would  tell 
the  story  about  M.  Paul  exactly  as  I  have  been  taught.” 

Her  tone  was  so  sincere,  that  Tantaine  addressed  her 
in  a  kindlier  voice. 

“  Stick  to  that.”  said  he,  “  and  I  can  say  to  you, 
*  Hope.’  Upon  the  day  on  which  the  young  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  settled  you  will  get  a  paper  from  me,  which 
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will  prove  your  complete  innocence,  and  enable  you  to 
say,  ‘  I  have  been  grossly  maligned/  ” 

“  May  the  dear  young  man’s  business  be  settled 
sharp,”  said  she. 

“  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  so ;  but,  remember, 
in  the  meantime  you  must  keep  an  eye  upon  him  .” 

“  I  will  do  so.” 

“And,  remember,  report  to  me  whoever  comes  to 
see  him,  no  matter  who  it  may  be.” 

“  Not  a  soul  can  go  upstairs  without  my  seeing  or 
hearing  him.” 

“  Well,  if  any  one,  save  the  master,  Dr.  Hortebise,  or 
myself  comes,  do  not  lose  a  moment,  but  come  and  re¬ 
port.” 

“  You  shall  know  in  five  minutes.” 

“I  wonder  if  that  is  all  I  have  to  say?”  mused  Tan- 
taine.  “Ah!  I  remember:  note  exactly  the  hour  at 
which  this  young  man  comes  and  goes.  Do  not  have 
any  conversation  with  him;  answer  all  questions  he 
addresses  you  with  a  simple  4 Yes/  or  ‘No/  and,  as 
I  said  before,  watch  his  every  movement.” 

And  Tantaine  turned  to  go  away,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  woman’s  eager  protestations. 

“  Keep  a  strict  watch,”  were  his  last  words,  “  and, 
above  all,  see  that  the  lad  gets  into  no  scrape.” 

In  Tantaine’s  presence  Paul  had  endeavored  to  as¬ 
sume  an  air  of  bravado,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone 
he  was  seized  with  such  mortal  terror,  that  he  sank 
in  a  half  fainting  condition  into  an  easy-chair.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  going  to  put  on  a  disguise  for  a 
brief  period,  but  for  life,  and  that  now,  though  he  rose 
in  life,  wealth,  title,  even  a  wife  would  all  have  been 
obtained  by  a  shameful  and  skilfully  planned  decep¬ 
tion,  and  this  deception  he  must  keep  up  until  the  day 
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of  his  death.  He  shuddered  as  he  recalled  Tantaine’s 
words,  “  Paul  Violaine  is  dead.”  He  recalled  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  the  escaped  galley-slave  Coignard, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Pontis  de  St.  Helene,  abso¬ 
lutely  assumed  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  and  took 
command  of  a  domain.  Coignard  was  recognized  and 
betrayed  by  an  old  fellow-prisoner,  and  this  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  risk  that  Paul  knew  he  must  run,  for  any 
of  his  old  companions  might  recognize  and  denounce 
him.  Had  he  on  such  an  occasion  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  turn  laughingly  to  his  accuser,  and  say, 
“  Really,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  in  error,  for  I  never 
set  eyes  on  you  before?” 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  had  he  any 
means  of  existence,  he  would  have  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  to  flight.  But  he  knew  that  men  like  Mas- 
carin,  Hortebise,  and  Tantaine  were  not  easily  eluded, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  remembered  the 
various  crumbs  of  information  that  each  of  these  men 
had  dropped  before  him.  To  agree  to  their  sordid  pro¬ 
posals,  and  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  was, 
was  certainly  to  incur  a  risk,  but  it  was  one  that  was 
a  long  way  off,  and  might  never  eventually  come  to 
pass;  while  to  change  his  mind  would  be  as  sure  to 
bring  down  swift  and  condign  punishment  upon  his 
head;  and  the  weak  young  man  naturally  chose  the 
more  remote  contingency,  and  with  this  determination 
the  last  qualms  of  his  conscience  expired. 

The  first  night  he  slept  badly  in  his  new  abode,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  spectre  of  the  man  whose 
place  he  was  to  usurp  was  hovering  over  his  couch. 
But  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  especially  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  him  to  go  out  and  give  his  lessons, 
he  felt  his  courage  return  to  him,  though  rashness  per- 
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haps  would  be  the  more  correct  word.  And  with  a 
mien  of  perfect  confidence  he  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Mademoiselle  Grandorge,  the  oldest  of  his  pupils.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  the  same  fueling  of  curiosity  as  to  how  Paul 
would  comport  himself,  both  Dr.  Hortebise  and  Father 
Tantaine  had  been  hanging  about  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  dray  that  was  pass¬ 
ing,  caught  a  good  glimpse  of  the  young  man. 

“  Aha,”  chuckled  Tantaine,  delighted  at  seeing  Paul 
look  so  brisk  and  joyous,  “our  young  cock  is  in 
full  feather;  last  night  he  was  decidedly  rather 
nervous 

“Yes,”  answered  the  doctor,  “he  is  on  the  right 
road,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  have  no  further  trouble 
with  him.” 

They  then  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  see  Mother 
Brigaut,  and  were  received  by  the  old  woman  with 
slavish  deference. 

“No  one  has  been  near  the  dear  young  gentleman,” 
said  she,  in  reply  to  their  questions.  “Last  night  he 
came  down  about  seven  o’clock,  and  asked  where  the 
nearest  eating-house  was.  I  directed  him  to  Du  Val’s, 
and  he  was  back  by  eight,  and  by  eleven  I  saw  that 
he  had  put  out  his  light.” 

“  How  about  to-day  ?  ” 

“  I  went  up  stairs  at  nine,  and  he  had  just  finished 
dressing.  He  told  me  to  get  his  breakfast  ready,  which 
I  did.  He  ate  well,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Good ;  the 
bird  is  getting  used  to  its  cage.’  ” 

“And  then?” 

“Then  he  commenced  singing  like  a  very  bird,  the 
dear  fellow.  His  voice  is  as  sweet  as  his  face;  any 
woman  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  I’m  precious  glad 
that  my  girl,  Euphenice,  is  nowhere  near.” 
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“And  after  that  he  went  out?”  continued  Tantaine. 
“  Did  he  say  how  long  he  would  be  away  ?  ” 

“Only  to  give  his  lessons.  I  suppose  he  expected 
that  you  would  call.” 

“Very  good,”  remarked  the  old  man;  then,  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  Hortebise,  he  said,  “  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are 
going  to  the  Registry  Office?” 

“Yes;  I  want  to  see  Mascarin.” 

“He  is  not  there;  but  if  you  want  to  see  him  on 
any  special  matter,  you  had  better  come  to  our  young 
friend’s  apartment,  and  await  his  arrival.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  do  so,”  answered  the  doctor. 

Hortebise  was  much  more  impressed  than  Paul  with 
the  skill  of  the  hand  which  had  imparted  such  a  look 
of  long  occupation  to  the  rooms. 

“  On  my  word,  the  quiet  simplicity  of  these  rooms 
would  induce  any  father  to  give  his  daughter  to  this 
young  fellow.” 

The  old  man’s  silence  surprised  him,  and,  turning 
sharply  round,  he  was  struck  by  the  gloomy  look  upon 
his  features. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Hortebise,  with  some 
anxiety.  “What  is  troubling  you?” 

Tantaine  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  and  for 
a  moment  made  no  reply;  then,  springing  to  his  feet, 
he  gave  the  expiring  embers  a  furious  kick,  and  faced 
the  doctor  with  folded  arms. 

“  I  see  much  trouble  before  us,”  said  he  at  last. 

The  doctor’s  face  grew  as  gloomy  as  that  of  his 
companion. 

“  Is  it  Perpignan  who  interferes  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  No,  Perpignan  is  only  a  fool ;  but  he  will  do  what 
I  tell  him.” 

“Then  I  really  do  not  see - ” 
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“Do  not  see,”  exclaimed  Tantaine;  “but  luckily  for 
us  all,  I  am  not  so  blind.  Have  you  forgotten  this 
marriage  of  De  Croisenois?  There  lies  the  dan¬ 
ger.  All  had  gone  so  smoothly,  every  combination 
had  been  arranged,  and  every  difficulty  foreseen,  and 
now - ” 

“Well,  you  had  made  too  sure,  that  was  all;  and 
you  were  unprepared  for  the  slightest  check.” 

“  Not  so,  but  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  guard  against 
the  impossible.” 

“  Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  all  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  pray  explain  yourself.” 

“This  is  it,  then,  doctor.  The  most  adroit  energy 
could  never  have  put  in  our  way  such  an  obstacle  as 
now  threatens  us.  Have  you  in  your  experience  of 
society  ever  come  across  a  wealthy  heiress  who  is  in¬ 
different  to  all  the  allurements  of  luxury,  and  is  capable 
of  disinterested  love  ?  ” 

The  doctor  smiled  an  expressive  denial. 

“But  such  an  heiress  does  exist,”  said  Tantaine, 
“and  her  name  is  Sabine  de  Mussidan.  She  loves — 
and  whom  do  you  think? — why  a  mere  painter,  who 
has  crossed  my  path  three  times  already.  He  is  full, 
too,  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  for  these  quali¬ 
ties  I  have  never  met  his  equal.” 

“What,  a  man  without  friends,  money,  or  position, 
what  can - ” 

A  rapid  gesture  of  Tantaine’s  checked  his  com¬ 
panion’s  speech. 

“  Unfortunately  he  is  not  without  friends,”  remarked 
the  genial  Tantaine.  “  He  has  one  friend  at  least;  can 
you  guess  who  it  is?  No  less  a  personage  than  the 
man  who  was  to  have  married  Sabine,  M.  de  Breulh- 
Faverlay.” 
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At  this  unexpected  news  Hortebise  remained  silent 
and  aghast. 

“  How  on  earth  those  two  met  I  cannot  imagine.  It 
must  have  been  Sabine  who  brought  them  together, 
but  the  facts  remain  the  same.  They  are  close  friends 
anyhow.  And  these  two  men  have  in  their  interests 
the  very  woman  that  I  had  selected  to  push  De  Croise¬ 
nois’  suit." 

“  Is  it  possible? ” 

“That  is  my  present  belief.  At  any  rate,  these 
three  had  a  long  interview  last  night,  and  doubtless 
came  to  a  decision  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Marquis.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Hortebise,  his  lips 
tightly  compressed  with  anxiety.  “  Do  you  mean  that 
they  are  aware  of  the  manner  by  which  De  Croisenois 
hopes  to  succeed  ?  ” 

“  Look  here?”  answered  Tantaine.  “A  general,  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle,  takes  every  precaution,  but  among 
his  subordinates  there  are  always  fools,  if  not  traitors. 
I  had  arranged  a  pretty  little  scene  between  Croisenois 
and  Van  Klopen,  by  which  the  Viscountess  would  be 
securely  trapped.  Unfortunately,  though  the  rehearsal 
was  excellent,  the  representation  was  simply  idiotic. 
Neither  of  the  actors  took  the  least  trouble  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  his  part.  I  had  arranged  a  scene  full 
of  delicacy  and  finesse ,  and  they  simply  made  a  low, 
coarse  exhibition  of  it  and  themselves.  Fools!  they 
thought  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  woman;  and  finally  the  Marquis,  to  whom  I 
had  recommended  the  most  perfect  discretion,  opened 
fire,  and  actually  spoke  of  Sabine  and  his  desire  to 
press  his  suit.  The  Viscountess  found,  with  a  woman’s 
keen  perceptions,  that  there  was  something  arranged 
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between  Van  Klopen  and  her  visitor,  and  hurried  off 
to  her  cousin,  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  for  advice  and 
assistance.” 

The  doctor  listened  to  this  recital,  pallid  and  trem¬ 
bling. 

“Who  told  you  all  this?”  gasped  he. 

“No  one;  I  discovered  it;  and  it  was  easy  to  do 
so.  When  we  have  a  result,  it  is  easy  to  trace  it  back 
to  the  cause.  Yes,  this  is  what  took  place.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  say  at  once  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  knocked  on  the  head?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Because  I  do  not  think  that  it  is;  I  know  that  we 
have  sustained  a  very  severe  check;  but  when  you  are 
playing  ecarte  and  your  adversary  has  made  five  points 
to  your  one,  you  do  not  necessarily  throw  down  the 
cards  and  give  up  the  game?  Not  a  bit;  you  hold  on 
and  strive  to  better  your  luck.” 

The  worthy  Dr.  Hortebise  did  not  know  whether  the 
most  to  admire  the  perseverance  or  deplore  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  old  man,  and  exclaimed, — 

“  Why,  this  is  utter  madness ;  it  is  like  plunging 
headlong  into  a  deep  pit,  which  you  can  easily  see  in 
your  path.” 

Tantaine  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

“  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  what  in  your  opinion  would 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue?” 

“I  should  say,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  turn 
up  the  whole  scheme,  and  look  out  for  another  one, 
which,  if  less  lucrative,  would  not  be  so  full  of  dan¬ 
ger.  You  had  hoped  to  win  the  game,  and  with  good 
reason  too.  Now  throw  aside  all  feelings  of  wounded 
vanity,  and  accept  your  defeat.  After  all,  it  does  not 
matter  to  us  who  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  marries. 
The  great  enterprise  fortunately  does  not  lie  in  this 
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alliance.  We  have  still  the  idea  of  the  Company  to 
which  all  old  people  must  subscribe  remaining  to  us, 
and  we  can  work  it  up  at  once.” 

He  stopped  short,  abashed  by  the  look  on  Tantaine’s 
face. 

“  It  strikes  me,”  resumed  the  doctor,  a  little  morti¬ 
fied,  “  that  my  proposal  is  not  utterly  ridiculous,  and 
certainly  deserves  some  consideration.” 

"Perhaps  so;  but  is  it  a  practical  one?” 

“  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.” 

“  Indeed,  then,  you  look  at  the  thing  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  to  myself.  We  are  too  far  advanced, 
my  dear  doctor,  to  be  our  own  masters.  We  must  go 
on,  and  have  no  option  to  do  otherwise.  To  beat  a  re¬ 
treat  would  simply  be  to  invite  our  enemies  to  fall  upon 
our  disorganized  battalions.  We  must  give  battle;  and 
as  the  first  to  strike  has  always  the  best  chance  of  vic¬ 
tory,  we  must  strive  to  take  the  initiative.” 

"The  idea  is  good,  but  these  are  mere  words.” 

"Was  the  secret  that  we  confided  to  De  Croisenois 
only  words?” 

This  thrust  went  home. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  he  would  betray  us  ?  ” 
said  he. 

“  Why  should  he  not  if  it  were  to  his  interests  to  do 
so?  Reflect,  Croisenois  is  almost  at  the  end  of  his 
tether.  We  have  dangled  the  line  of  a  princely  fortune 
before  his  eyes.  Do  you  think  he  would  do  nothing  if 
we  were  to  say,  ‘ Excuse  us,  but  we  made  a  mistake; 
poor  as  you  are,  so  you  must  remain,  for  we  do  not 
intend  to  help  you  ? 3  ” 

“  But  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Well,  at  any  rate,  whatever  we  choose  to  say,  what 
limit  do  you  think  he  will  place  upon  his  extortions 
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now  that  he  holds  our  secret?  We  have  taught  him 
his  music,  and  he  will  make  us  do  our  part  in  the 
chorus,  and  can  blackmail  us  as  well  as  we  can  others.” 

“We  played  a  foolish  game,”  answered  Dr.  Horte- 
bise  moodily. 

“  No ;  we  had  to  confide  in  some  one.  Besides,  the 
two  affairs,  that  of  Madame  de  Mussidan  and  the 
Duke  de  Champdoce,  ran  so  well  together.  They  were 
the  simultaneous  emanations  of  my  brain.  I  worked 
them  up  together,  and  together  they  must  stand  or  fall.” 

“  Then  you  are  determined  to  go  on  ?  ” 

“Yes;  more  determined  than  ever.” 

The  doctor  had  been  playing  with  his  locket  for  some 
time,  and  the  contact  of  the  cold  metal  seemed  to  have 
affected  his  nerves ;  for  it  was  in  a  trembling  voice  that 
he  replied, — 

“I  vowed  long  ago  that  we  should  sink  or  swim 
together.”  He  paused,  and  then,  with  a  melancholy 
smile  upon  his  face,  continued, — “I  have  no  intention 
of  breaking  my  oath,  you  see ;  but  I  repeat,  that  your 
road  seems  to  be  a  most  perilous  one,  and  I  will  add 
that  I  consider  you  headstrong  and  self-opinionated; 
but  for  all  that,  I  will  follow  you,  even  though  the 
path  you  have  chosen  leads  to  the  grave.  I  have  at 
this  moment  a  something  between  my  fingers  that  will 
save  me  from  shame  and  disgrace — a  little  pill  to  be 
swallowed,  a  gasp,  a  little  dizziness,  and  all  is  over.” 

Tantaine  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the  doctor’s  ex¬ 
planation. 

“  There,  that  will  do,”  said  he.  “  If  things  come  to 
the  worst,  you  can  use  the  contents  of  your  locket  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  in  the  meantime  leave  it  alone, 
and  do  not  keep  jingling  it  in  that  distracting  manner. 
For  people  of  our  stamp  a  danger  well  known  is  a 
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comparatively  slight  peril,  for  threats  furnish  us  with 
means  of  defence.  Woe,  I  say,  woe  to  the  man  who 
crosses  my  path,  for  I  will  hold  my  hand  from 
nothing ! ”  He  stopped  for  a  little,  opened  every  door, 
and  assured  himself  that  there  were  no  eavesdroppers, 
and  then,  in  a  low  whisper,  he  said  to  Hortebise,  “  Do 
you  not  see  that  there  is  but  one  obstacle  to  our  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  Andre?  Remove  him,  and  the  whole 
of  our  machinery  will  work  as  smoothly  as  ever.” 

Hortebise  winced,  as  if  suffering  from  a  sudden  pain. 

“  Do  you  mean - ?  ”  asked  he. 

But  Tantaine  interrupted  him  with  a  low  laugh,  ter¬ 
rible  to  listen  to. 

“And  why  not?”  said  he.  “Is  it  not  better  to  kill 
than  to  be  killed  ?  ” 

Hortebise  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  no 
objection  to  extorting  money  by  the  basest  threats,  but 
he  drew  the  line  at  murder. 

“  And  suppose  we  were  found  out  ?  ”  muttered  he. 

“  Nonsense !  How  could  we  be  discovered  ?  Justice 
always  looks  for  a  motive;  how,  then,  could  they  bring 
it  home  to  us?  They  could  only  find  out  that  a  young 
lady  adored  by  De  Breulh  had  thrown  him  over  in 
order  to  marry  Andre.” 

“  Horrible !  ”  murmured  the  doctor,  much  shocked. 

“  I  daresay  that  it  is  horrible,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  I  only  wish  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  remote  possibility,  and  one  that  we  may  be  compelled 
to  adopt.  I  hate  violence  just  as  much  as  you  do,  and 
trust  that  it  may  not  be  necessary.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Paul  entered,  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and  shook 
hands  with  both  his  visitors. 

Tantaine  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  contrasted  Paul’s 
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high  spirits  with  the  state  of  depression  in  which  he 
had  left  him  not  many  hours  ago. 

“Things  are  evidently  going  well  with  you,”  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor,  forcing  a  smile. 

“Yes;  I  cannot  find  any  reason  for  complaint.” 

“Have  you  given  your  lesson?” 

“Yes;  what  a  delightful  woman  Madame  Grandorge 
is !  she  has  treated  me  so  kindly.” 

“  That  is  a  good  reason  for  your  being  so  happy,” 
remarked  the  doctor,  with  a  tinge  of  irony  in  his  voice. 

“  Ah,  that  is  not  the  only  reason,”  returned  Paul. 

“ Shall  I  be  indiscreet  if  I  ask  the  real  cause,  then?” 

“I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  ought  to  speak  on 
this  matter,”  said  he  fatuously. 

“  What !  a  love  adventure  already  ?  ”  laughed  the 
doctor. 

The  vanity  of  Paul's  nature  beamed  out  in  a  smile. 

“  Keep  your  secret,  my  boy,”  said  Tantaine,  in  louder 
accents. 

This,  of  course,  was  enough  to  loosen  Paul's  tongue. 

“Do  you  think,  sir,”  said  he,  “that  I  would  keep 
anything  from  you?”  He  opened  the  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand,  continuing:  “The  portress  handed  this  to 
me  as  I  came  in;  she  said  it  was  left  by  a  bank  mes¬ 
senger.  Can  you  guess  where  it  came  from?  Let  me 
tell  you — it  is  from  Mademoiselle  Flavia  Rigal,  and 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  her  sentiments  toward  me.” 

“  Is  that  a  fact  ?  ” 

“  It  is  so ;  and  whenever  I  choose,  Mademoiselle 
Flavia  will  be  only  too  ready  to  become  Madame 
Paul.” 

For  an  instant  a  bright  flush  crimsoned  old  Tan- 
taine's  wrinkled  face,  but  it  faded  away  almost  as  soon 
as  it  appeared. 
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“Then  you  feel  happy?”  asked  he,  with  a  slight 
quiver  in  his  voice. 

Paul  threw  back  his  coat,  and,  placing  his  fingers  in 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  remarked  carelessly, — 

“Yes,  of  course,  I  am  happy,  as  you  may  suppose; 
but  the  news  is  not  particularly  startling  to  me.  On 
my  third  visit  to  M.  Rigal's,  the  girl  let  me  know  that 
I  need  not  sigh  in  vain.” 

Tantaine  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  Paul 
passed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and,  striking  what 
he  considered  an  imposing  attitude,  read  as  follows : — 

“  My  dear  Paul, — 

“  I  was  very  naughty,  and  I  repent  of  it.  I  could 
not  sleep  all  night,  for  I  was  haunted  by  the  look  of 
sorrow  I  saw  in  your  face  when  you  took  leave  of  me. 
Paul,  I  did  it  to  try  you.  Can  you  forgive  me?  You 
might,  for  I  suffered  much  more  than  you  could  have 
done.  Some  one  who  loves  me — perhaps  more  than 
you  do — has  told  me  that  when  a  girl  shows  all  the 
depths  of  her  heart  to  a  man  she  runs  the  risk  of 
his  despising  her.  Can  this  be  true?  I  hope  not,  Paul, 
for  never — no,  never— can  I  conceal  my  feelings;  and 
the  proof  of  my  faith  in  you  is  that  I  am  going  now 
to  tell  you  all.  I  am  sure  that  if  your  good  friend 
and  mine,  Dr.  Hortebise,  came  to  my  father  with  a 
certain  request  from  you,  it  would  not  be  rejected. 

“Your  own 

“Flavia.” 

“Did  not  this  letter  go  straight  to  your  heart?” 
asked  Tantaine. 

“  Of  course  it  did.  Why,  she  will  have  a  million 
for  her  wedding  portion !  ” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Tantaine  started  up  with  so 
threatening  an  aspect  that  Paul  recoiled  a  step,  but'  a 
warning  look  from  the  doctor  restrained  the  old  man's 
indignation. 
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“He  is  a  perfect  sham!”  muttered  he;  “even  his 
vices  are  mere  pretence.” 

“  He  is  our  pupil,  and  is  what  we  have  made  him,” 
whispered  Tantaine. 

Meanwhile  Tantaine  had  gone  up  to  Paul,  and,  plac¬ 
ing  his  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder,  said, — 

“  My  boy,  you  will  never  know  how  much  you  owe 
to  Mademoiselle  Flavia.” 

Paul  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  scene. 
These  men  had  done  their  best  to  pervert  his  morals, 
and  to  deaden  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  and  now 
that  he  had  hoped  to  earn  their  praise  by  an  affectation 
of  cynicism  they  were  displeased  with  him.  Before, 
however,  he  could  ask  a  question,  Tantaine  had  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  his  self-command. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  he,  “  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
you.  I  came  here  to-day  expecting  to  find  you  still 
undecided,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  change.” 

“  But,  sir - ■”  said  Paul. 

“  On  the  contrary,  you  are  firm  and  strong.” 

“  Yes,  he  has  got  on  so  well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that 
we  should  now  treat  him  as  one  of  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
fide  more  in  him.  To-night,  my  young  friend,  M. 
Mascarin  will  get  from  Caroline  Schimmel  the  solution 
of  the  riddle  that  has  for  so  long  perplexed  us.  Be  at 
the  office  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  shall  be 
told  everything.” 

Paul  would  have  asked  more  questions,  but  Tantaine 
cut  him  short  with  a  brief  good-morning,  and  went  off 
hurriedly,  taking  the  doctor  with  him,  and  seemingly 
wishing  to  avoid  a  hazardous  and  unpleasant  explana¬ 
tion. 

“  Let  us  get  out  of  this,”  whispered  he.  “  In  an¬ 
other  moment  I  should  have  knocked  the  conceited  ass 
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down.  Oh,  my  Flavia!  my  poor  Flavial  your  weak¬ 
ness  of  to-day  will  yet  cost  you  very  dear !  ” 

Paul  remained  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  and  confusion  upon  every  line  of 
his  face.  All  his  pride  and  vanity  had  gone.  “  I  won¬ 
der,”  muttered  he,  “  what  these  disagreeable  persons  are 
saying  about  me?  Perhaps  laughing  at  my  inexpe¬ 
rience  and  ridiculing  my  aspirations.”  The  idea  made 
him  grind  his  teeth  with  rage ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for 
neither  Tantaine  nor  the  doctor  mentioned  his  name 
after  they  had  left  his  apartment.  As  they  walked  up 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  all  their  ideas  were  turning  upon 
how  it  would  be  easiest  to  checkmate  Andre. 

“  I  have  not  yet  got  sufficient  information  to  act  on,” 
remarked  Tantaine  meditatively.  “  My  present  plan  is 
to  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  and  I  have  told  Croise- 
nois  not  to  make  a  move  of  any  kind.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  set  a  watch  upon  all  three — Andre,  the  Countess, 
and  De  Breulh,  and  not  one  can  take  a  step  without  my 
hearing  of  it.  I  have  an  eye  and  ear  watching  and 
listening  when  they  think  themselves  in  perfect  privacy. 

Very  soon  I  shall  fathom  their  plans,  and  then - ,  but 

in  the  meantime  have  faith  in  me,  and  do  not  let  the 
matter  worry  you  ” 

On  the  boulevard  Tantaine  took  leave  of  his  friend. 

“  I  shall  very  likely  not  see  you  to-night,  for  I  have 
an  appointment  at  the  Grand  Turk  with  that  precious 
young  rascal,  Toto  Chupin.  I  must  find  Caroline,  for 
I  am  sure  that  with  her  lies  the  Champdoce  secret. 
She  is  very  cunning,  but  has  a  weakness  for  drink,  and, 
with  Satan’s  help,  I  hope  to  find  out  the  special  liquor 
which  will  make  her  open  her  lips  freely.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AT  THE  GRAND  TURK. 

Tantaine  took  a  cab,  and,  promising  the  cabman  a 
handsome  gratuity  if  he  would  drive  fast,  stopped  at 
the  spot  where  the  Rue  Blanche  intersects  the  Rue  de 
Douai,  and  told  the  coachman  to  wait  for  him,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  house  where  the  younger  Gandelu  had  in¬ 
stalled  the  fair  Madame  de  Chantemille.  It  was  some 
time  before  his  ring  at  the  door  was  answered,  but  at 
last  the  door  was  opened  by  a  stout,  red-faced  girl,  with 
an  untidy  cap.  Upon  seeing  Tantaine,  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight,  for  it  was  the  cook  that  had 
been  placed  in  Zora's  employment  by  M.  Mascarin's 
agency. 

“Ah,  Daddy  Tantaine,”  said  she,  “you  are  as  wel¬ 
come  as  the  sun  in  winter.” 

“Hush,  hush,”  returned  the  old  man,  gazing  cau¬ 
tiously  round  him. 

“  Don't  be  frightened,”  returned  the  girl.  “  Madame 
has  gone  to  a  place  from  whence  there  is  no  return 
ticket,  at  least,  for  some  time.  You  know  the  greater 
the  value  of  an  article  the  closer  we  keep  it  under 
lock  and  key.” 

Tantaine  gathered  from  this  that  Rose  had  been  ar¬ 
rested,  and  his  astonishment  appeared  to  be  unmeas¬ 
ured. 

“  Surely  you  don't  mean  that  she  has  gone  to  quod  ?  ” 
said  he.  ( 

“  It  is  as  I  tell  you,”  answered  she ;  “  but  come  in, 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine,  while  you  hear  all  about  it.” 
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She  led  the  old  man  into  the  dining-room,  round  the 
table  in  which  half  a  dozen  guests  were  seated,  just 
concluding  a  late  breakfast.  Tantaine  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  four  of  the  several  guests  as  servants  whom  he 
knew  from  their  having  applied  for  situations  at  the 
office,  and  there  were  two  men  of  a  very  unprepossess¬ 
ing  exterior. 

“We  are  having  a  regular  spree  to-day,”  observed 
the  cook,  handing  a  bottle  to  Tantaine ;  “  but  yesterday 
there  was  not  much  of  a  jollification  here,  for  just  as 
I  was  setting  about  getting  the  dinner  two  fellows  came 
in  and  asked  for  my  mistress,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
her  they  clapped  their  hands  on  her  and  said  that  she 
must  come  to  the  stone  jug.  When  madame  heard  this 
she  shrieked  so  loud  as  to  have  been  heard  in  the  next 
street.  She  would  not  go  a  foot  with  them,  clung  to 
the  furniture  and  banisters,  so  they  just  took  her  up 
by  the  head  and  feet,  and  carried  her  down  to  a  cab 
that  was  standing  at  the  door.  I  seem  to  bring  ill  luck 
wherever  I  go,  for  this  is  the  fourth  mistress  I  have 
seen  taken  off  in  this  way;  but  come,  you  are  taking 
nothing  at  all  ” 

But  Tantaine  had  had  enough,  and  making  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  retired  from  a  debauch  which  he  saw  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  the  wine  held  out. 

“  All  is  going  well,”  muttered  he,  as  he  climbed  into 
the  cab ;  “  and  now  for  the  next  one.” 

He  drove  straight  to  the  house  that  the  elder  Gan- 
delu  was  building  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  accosted  a  light,  active 
young  fellow  who  was  warning  the  foot  passengers  not 
to  pass  under  the  scaffolding. 

“Anything  new.  La  Cordille?”  enquired  the  old 
man. 
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“No,  nothing;  but  tell  the  master  I  am  keeping  a 
good  watch.” 

From  there  Tantaine  visited  a  footman  in  De 
Breulh’s  employment,  and  a  woman  in  the  service  of 
Madame  de  Bois  Arden.  Then,  paying  his  fare,  he 
started  on  foot  for  Father  Canon’s  wine  shop,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  where  he  met  Florestan,  who  was  as 
saucy  and  supercilious  to  Tantaine  as  he  was  obse¬ 
quious  to  Mascarin.  But  although  he  paid  for  Flor- 
estan’s  dinner,  all  that  he  could  extort  from  him  was, 
that  Sabine  was  terribly  depressed.  It  was  fully  eight 
o’clock  before  Tantaine  had  got  rid  of  Florestan,  and 
hailing  another  cab,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him 
to  the  Grand  Turk,  in  the  Rue  des  Poissonniers. 

The  magnificent  sign  of  the  Grand  Turk  dances  in 
the  breeze,  and  invites  such  youths  as  Toto  Chupin  and 
his  companions.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  exterior 
seemed  to  invite  the  passers-by  to  step  in  and  try  the 
good  cheer  provided  within, — a  good  table  d’hote  at 
six  p.m.,  coffee,  tea,  liquors,  and  a  grand  ball  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  digestion.  A  long  corridor  leads  to 
this  earthly  Eden,  and  the  two  doors  at  the  end  of  it 
open,  the  one  into  the  dining,  and  the  other  into  the 
ball-room.  -A  motley  crew  collected  there  for  the 
evening  meal,  and  on  Sundays  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  procure  a  seat.  But  the  dining-room  is  the  Grand 
Turk’s  brightest  attraction,  for  as  soon  as  the  dessert 
is  over  the  head  waiter  makes  a  sign,  and  dishes  and 
tablecloths  are  cleared  away  in  a  moment.  The  dining¬ 
room  becomes  a  cafe ,  and  the  click  of  dominoes  gives 
way  to  rattle  of  forks,  while  beer  flows  freely.  This, 
however,  is  nothing,  for,  at  a  second  signal,  huge  fold¬ 
ing  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  strains  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  ring  out  as  an  invitation  to  the  ball,  to  which 
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all  diners  are  allowed  free  entrance.  Nothing  is  danced 
but  round  dances,  polkas,  mazurkas,  and  waltzes. 

The  German  element  was  very  strong  at  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  if  a  gentleman  wished  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  fair  partners,  it  was  necessary  for 
him,  at  any  rate,  to  be  well  up  in  the  Alsatian  dialect. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  already  called  upon 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  to  take  their  places  for  the 
waltz  as  Daddy  Tantaine  entered  the  hall.  The  scene 
was  a  most  animated  one,  and  the  air  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  beer  and  tobacco,  and  would  have  asphyxiated 
any  one  not  used  to  venture  into  such  places. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  visited  the 
Grand  Turk,  and  yet  any  one  observing  would  have 
sworn  that  he  was  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  as  he 
marched  idly  through  the  rooms,  making  constant 
pauses  at  the  bar.  But  glance  around  him  as  he  might,  he 
could  see  neither  Toto  Chupin  nor  Caroline  Schimmel. 

“  Have  I  come  here  for  nothing,”  muttered  he,  “  or 
is  the  hour  too  early?” 

It  was  hard  to  waste  time  thus,  but  at  last  he  sat 
down  and  ordered  some  beer.  His  eyes  wandered  to 
a  large  picture  on  the  wall,  representing  a  fat,  eastern¬ 
looking  man,  with  a  white  turban  and  loose,  blue  gar¬ 
ments,  seated  in  a  crimson  chair,  with  his  feet  resting 
upon  a  yellow  carpet.  One  hand  was  caressing  his  pro¬ 
tuberant  paunch,  while  the  other  was  extended  toward 
a  glass  of  beer.  Evidently  this  is  the  Grand  Turk. 
And  finally  by  an  odalisque,  who  fills  his  goblet  with 
the  foaming  infusion  of  malt  and  hops.  This  odalisque 
is  very  fair  and  stout,  and  some  fair  Alsatian  damsel 
has  evidently  sat  as  the  model.  As  Tantaine  was 
gazing  upon  this  wondrous  work  of  art  he  heard  a 
squeaking  voice  just  behind  him. 
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“That  is  certainly  that  young  rogue  Chupin,”  mut¬ 
tered  he. 

He  turned  sharply  round,  and  two  tables  off,  in  a 
dark  corner,  he  discovered  the  young  gentleman  that 
he  had  been  looking  for.  As  he  gazed  on  the  lad,  he 
was  not  surprised  that  he  had  not  recognized  him  at 
first,  for  Toto  had  been  strangely  transmogrified,  and 
in  no  degree  resembled  the  boy  who  had  shivered  in  a 
tattered  blouse  in  the  archway  near  the  Servants*  Reg¬ 
istry  Office.  He  was  now  gorgeous  to  behold.  From 
the  moment  that  he  had  got  his  hundred  francs  he  had 
chalked  out  a  new  line  of  life  for  himself,  and  was 
busy  pursuing  it.  He  had  found  that  he  could  make 
all  his  friends  merry,  and  he  had  succeeded.  He  had 
made  a  selection  from  the  most  astounding  wares  that 
the  Parisian  tailor  keeps  on  hand.  He  had  sneered  at 
young  Gaston  de  Gandelu,  and  called  him  an  ape ;  but  he 
had  aped  the  ape.  He  wore  a  very  short,  light  coat,  a 
waistcoat  that  was  hideous  from  its  cut  and  brilliancy, 
and  trousers  strapped  tightly  under  his  feet.  His  col¬ 
lar  was  so  tall  and  stiff,  that  he  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  turning  his  head.  He  had  gone  to  a  barber, 
and  his  lank  hair  had  been  artistically  curled.  The 
table  in  front  of  him  was  covered  with  glasses  and 
bottles.  Two  shocking  looking-scamps  of  the  true 
barrier  bully  type,  with  loose  cravats  and  shiny-peaked 
caps,  were  seated  by  him,  and  were  evidently  his  guests. 
Tantaine*s  first  impulse  was  to  catch  the  debauched 
youth  by  the  ear,  but  he  hesitated  for  an  instant  and 
reflection  conquered  the  impulse.  With  the  utmost 
caution  so  that  he  might  not  attract  Toto*s  atten¬ 
tion,  he  crept  down  to  him,  concealing  himself  as 
best  he  could  behind  one  of  the  pillars  that  support¬ 
ed  the  gallery,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  found  himself 
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so  close  to  the  lad  that  he  could  catch  every  word 
he  said. 

Chupin  was  talking  volubly. 

“  Don’t  you  call  me  a  swell,  nor  yet  say  that  I  brag/’ 
said  he.  “I  shall  always  make  this  kind  of  appear¬ 
ance,  for  to  work  in  the  manner  I  propose,  a  man  must 
pay  some  attention  to  dress.” 

At  this  his  companions  roared  with  laughter. 

“  All  right,”  returned  Toto.  “  I’m  precious  sharp, 
though  you  may  not  think  so,  and  shall  go  in  for  all 
kinds  of  elegant  accomplishments,  and  come  out  a  reg¬ 
ular  masher.” 

u  Wonders  will  never  cease,”  answered  one  of  the 
men.  “  When  you  go  on  your  trip  for  action  in  the 
Bois  among  the  toffs,  will  you  take  me  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Any  one  can  go  to  the  Bois  who  has  money :  and 
just  tell  me  who  are  those  who  make  money.  Why, 
those  who  have  plenty  of  cheek  and  a  good  sound  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  I  have  learned  my  business  from  some  real 
downy  cards,  who  made  it  pay  well.  Why  should  I 
not  do  the  same?” 

With  a  sickening  feeling  of  terror,  Tantaine  saw 
that  the  lad  was  half  drunk.  What  could  he  be  going 
to  say?  and  ho<v  much  did  he  know?  Toto’s  guests 
evidently  saw  that  he  had  taken  too  much;  but  as  he 
seemed  ready  to  let  them  into  a  secret,  they  paid  great 
attention,  and  exchanged  a  look  of  intelligence.  The 
young  rogue’s  new  clothes  and  his  liberality  all  proved 
that  he  had  found  a  means  of  gaining  money;  the  only 
question  was  what  the  plan  could  be.  To  induce  him 
to  talk  they  passed  the  bottle  rapidly  and  flattered  him 
up.  The  younger  man  of  the  two  shook  his  head  with 
a  smile. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  have  any  business  at  all,”  said  he. 
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“  Nor  have  I,  if  by  business  you  mean  some  low 
handicraft.  It  is  brain  work  I  mean,  my  boy;  and 
that’s  what  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  that  a  bit,”  answered  the  elder  guest 
coaxingly. 

“  Come  on!  Tell  us  what  it  is,”  broke  in  the  other. 
“  You  can’t  expect  us  to  take  your  word.” 

“  It  is  as  easy  as  lying,”  replied  Toto.  “  Listen  a 
bit,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole  bag  of  tricks.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  saw  Polyte  steal  a  couple  of  pairs  of  boots  from 
a  trotter-case  seller’s  stall-: — •” 

Polyte  interrupted  the  narrator,  protesting  so  strong¬ 
ly  that  he  would  not  commit  such  an  act,  that  Tantaine 
perceived  at  once  that  some  such  trifling  act  of  larceny 
weighed  heavily  on  his  conscience. 

“  You  needn’t  kick  up  such  a  row,”  returned  Toto. 
“  I  am  only  just  putting  it  as  a  thing  that  might  hap¬ 
pen.  We  will  say  you  had  done  the  trick,  and  that  I 
had  twigged  you.  Do  you  know  what  I  should  do? 
Well,  I  would  hunt  up  Polyte,  and  say  quietly, f  Halves, 
old  man,  or  I  will  split.’  ” 

“And  I  should  give  you  a  crack  in  the  jaw,”  re¬ 
turned  Polyte  angrily. 

Forgetting  his  fine  dress,  Toto  playfully  put  his 
thumb  to  his  nose  and  extended  his  fingers. 

“You  would  not  be  such  an  ass,”  said  he.  “You 
would  say  to  yourself,  ‘  If  I  punch  this  chap,  he  will 
kick  up  no  end  of  a  row,  and  I  shall  be  taken 
up,  and  perhaps  sent  to  the  mill.’  No;  you  would 
be  beastly  civil,  and  would  end  by  doing  just  as  I 
wished.” 

“  And  this  is  what  you  call  your  business,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Isn’t  it  a  good  one — the  mugs  stand  the  racket,  and 
the  downy  cards  profit  by  it  ?  ” 
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“  But  there  is  no  novelty  in  this ;  it  is  only  blackmail 
after  all." 

“  I  never  said  it  wasn’t ;  but  it  is  blackmailing  per¬ 
fected  into  a  system.” 

As  Toto  made  this  reply  he  hammered  on  the  table, 
calling  for  more  drink. 

“  But,”  remarked  Polyte,  with  an  air  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  “  you  don’t  get  chances  every  day,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  often  a  precious  poor  one.  You  can’t  always  be 
seeing  chaps  prigging  boots.” 

“  Pooh !  pooh  !  ”  answered  Toto,  “  if  you  want  to 
make  money  in  this  business,  you  must  keep  your  eyes 
about  you.  Our  customers  don’t  come  to  you,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  going  to  them.  You 
can  hunt  until  you  find  them.” 

“  And  where  are  you  to  hunt,  if  you  please?” 

“  Ah,  that’s  tellings.” 

A  long  silence  ensued,  during  which  Tantaine  was 
half  tempted  to  come  forward.  By  doing  so  he  would 
assuredly  nip  all  explanations  in  the  bud;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  wanted  to  hear  all  the  young  rascal  had 
to  say.  He  therefore  only  moved  a  little  nearer,  and 
listened  more  intently. 

Forgetting  his  curls,  Toto  was  abstractedly  passing 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  reflecting  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  a  muddled  brain.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  speak,  and,  leaning  forward, 
he  whispered, — 

“  You  won’t  peach  if  I  tell  you  the  dodge  ?  ” 

His  companions  assured  him  that  he  might  have 
every  confidence  in  them. 

“Very  well;  I  make  my  money  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  sometimes  get  a  harvest  twice  a  day.” 

“  But  there  are  no  shoemakers’  shops  there.” 
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“You  are  a  fool,”  answered  Toto  contemptuously. 
■“  Do  you  think  I  blackmail  thieves  ?  That  wouldn’t  be 
half  good  enough.  Honest  people,  or  at  least  people 
who  call  themselves  honest,  are  my  game.  These  are 
the  ones  who  can  be  made  to  pay  up.” 

Tantaine  shuddered;  he  remembered  that  Mascarin 
had  made  use  of  the  same  expression,  and  at  once  sur¬ 
mised  that  Toto  must  have  had  an  occasional  ear  to 
the  keyhole. 

“  But,”  objected  Polyte,  “  honest  people  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  pay  up.” 

Toto  struck  his  glass  so  heavily  on  the  table  that  it 
flew  to  shivers. 

“  Will  you  let  me  speak  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Go  on,  go  on,  my  boy,”  returned  his  friend. 

"Well,  when  Pm  hard  up  for  cash,  I  go  into  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  take  a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches. 
From  there  I  keep  an  eye  on  the  cabs,  and  see  who  get 
out  of  them.  If  a  respectable  woman  does  so,  I  am 
sure  of  my  bird.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  know  a  respectable  woman  when 
you  see  her?” 

“  I  should  just  think  that  I  did.  Well,  when  a  re¬ 
spectable  woman  gets  out  of  a  cab  where  she  ought  not 
to  have  been,  she  looks  about  her  on  all  sides,  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  settles  her  veil,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  is  sure  that  no  one  is  watching  her,  sets 
off  as  if  old  Nick  was  behind  her.” 

"Well,  what  do  you  do  then?” 

“  Why,  I  take  the  number  of  the  cab,  and  follow  the 
lady  home.  Then  I  wait  until  she  has  had  time  to  get 
to  her  own  rooms,  and  go  to  the  porter  and  say,  ‘  Will 
you  give  me  the  name  of  the  lady  who  has  just  come 
in?’” 
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“  And  do  you  think  the  porter  is  fool  enough  to  do 
so?” 

“  Not  a  bit ;  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  having 
a  delicate  little  purse  in  my  pocket ;  and  when  the  man 
says,  as  he  always  does,  ‘  I  don’t  know/  I  pull  out  the 
purse  and  say,  *  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  she  dropped 
this  as  she  came  in,  and  I  wanted  to  return  it  to  her/ 
The  porter  at  once  becomes  awfully  civil ;  she  gives  the 
name  and  number,  and  up  I  go.  The  first  time  I  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  finding  out  if  she  is  married  or  single. 
If  she  is  single,  it  is  no  go;  but  if  the  reverse,  I  go 
on  with  the  job.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  do  next?” 

“Next  morning  I  go  there,  and  hang  about  until 
I  see  the  husband  go  out.  Then  I  go  upstairs,  and 
ask  for  the  wife.  It  is  ticklish  work  then,  my  lads; 
but  I  say,  ‘  Yesterday,  madame,  I  was  unlucky  enough 
to  leave  my  pocketbook  in  cab  number  so-and-so.  Now, 
as  I  saw  you  hail  the  vehicle  immediately  after  I  had 
left  it,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  saw  my  pocket- 
book/  The  lady  flies  into  a  rage,  denies  all  knowledge 
of  the  book,  and  threatens  to  have  me  turned  out. 
Then,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  I  say, '  I  see,  madame, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  communicate  the 
matter  to  your  husband/  Then  she  gets  alarmed,  and 
— she  pays.” 

“  And  you  don’t  see  any  more  of  her  ?  ” 

“Not  that  day;  but  when  the  funds  are  low,  I  call 
and  say,  *  It  is  I  again,  madame ;  I  am  the  poor  young 
man  who  lost  his  money  in  such  and  such  a  cab  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  month.’  And  so  the  game  goes  on. 
A  dozen  such  clients  give  a  fellow  a  very  fair  income. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  understand  why  I  am  always  so 
well  dressed,  and  always  have  money  in  my  pocket. 
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When  I  was  shabbily  attired,  they  offered  me  a  five- 
franc  piece,  but  now  they  come  down  with  a  flimsy.” 

The  young  wretch  spoke  the  truth;  for  to  many 
women,  who  in  a  mad  moment  of  passion  may  have 
forgotten  themselves,  and  been  tracked  to  their  homes 
by  some  prowling  blackmailer,  life  has  been  an  endless 
journey  of  agony.  Every  knock  at  the  door  makes 
them  start,  and  every  footfall  on  the  staircase  causes 
a  tremor  as  they  think  that  the  villain  has  come  to 
betray  their  guilty  secret. 

“That  is  all  talk,”  said  Polyte;  “such  things  are 
never  done.” 

“  They  are  done,”  returned  Toto  sulkily. 

“Have  you  ever  tried  the  dodge  yourself,  then?” 
sneered  Polyte. 

At  another  time  Chupin  would  have  lied,  but  the 
fumes  of  the  drink  he  had  taken,  added  to  his  natural 
self-conceit,  had  deprived  him  of  all  judgment. 

“  Well,”  muttered  he,  “  if  I  have  not  done  it  myself 
exactly,  I  have  seen  others  practise  it  often  enough — 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  it  is  true;  but  one  can  always 
do  things  in  a  more  miniature  fashion  with  perhaps  a 
better  chance  of  success.” 

“  What !  you  have  seen  this  done  ?  ” 

“Of  course  I  have.” 

“  And  had  you  a  share  in  the  swag  ?  ” 

“To  a  certain  extent.  I  have  followed  the  cabs 
times  without  number,  and  have  watched  the  goings  on 
of  these  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  only  I  was  working 
for  others,  like  the  dog  that  catches  the  hare,  and  never 
has  a  bit  of  it  to  eat.  No,  all  I  got  was  dry  bread, 
with  a  kick  or  a  cuff  for  dessert.  I  sha’n’t  put  up  with 
it  any  longer,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  open  on 
my  own  account.” 
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“And  who  has  been  employing  you?” 

A  flash  of  sense  passed  through  Chupin’s  muddled 
brain.  He  had  never  wished  to  injure  Mascarin,  but 
merely  to  increase  his  own  importance  by  extolling  the 
greatness  of  his  employer. 

“  I  worked  for  people  who  have  no  equal  in  Paris,” 
said  he  proudly.  “  They  don’t  mince  matters  either,  I 
can  tell  you;  and  they  have  more  money  than  you 
could  count  in  six  months.  There  is  not  a  thing  they 
cannot  do  if  they  desire ;  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you - •” 

He  stopped  short,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes 
dilated  with  terror,  for  before  him  stood  old  Daddy 
Tantaine. 

Tantaine’s  face  had  a  most  benign  expression  upon 
it,  and  in  a  most  paternal  voice  he  exclaimed, — 

“  And  so  here  you  are  at  last,  my  lad ;  and,  bless 
me,  how  fine !  why,  you  look  like  a  real  swell.” 

But  Toto  was  terribly  disconcerted.  The  mere  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Tantaine  dissipated  the  fumes  of  liquor 
which  had  hitherto  clouded  the  boy’s  brain,  and  by 
degrees  he  recollected  all  that  he  had  said,  and,  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  of  his  folly,  had  a  vague  idea  of  some 
swift-coming  retribution.  Toto  was  a  sharp  lad,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  deceived  by  Tantaine’s  outward 
semblance  of  friendliness,  and  he  almost  felt  as  if  his 
life  depended  on  the  promptness  of  his  decision.  The 
question  was,  had  the  old  man  heard  anything  of  the 
preceding  conversation  ? 

“If  the  old  rogue  has  been  listening,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “  I  am  in  a  hole,  and  no  mistake.” 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  simulated  air  of  ease  that 
he  answered, — 

“I  was  waiting  for  you,  sir,  and  it  was  out  of 
respect  to  you  that  I  put  on  my  very  best  togs.” 
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“That  was  very  nice  of  you;  I  ought  to  thank  you 
very  much.  And  now,  will  you - ” 

Toto's  courage  was  coming  back  to  him  rapidly. 

“  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  beer,  or  a  liquor  of  brandy, 
sir?”  said  he. 

But  Daddy  Tantaine  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  just  been  drinking. 

“  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  being  thirsty,”  re¬ 
marked  Toto.  “  My  friends  and  I  have  drunk  the  con¬ 
tents  of  all  these  bottles  since  dinner.” 

Tantaine  raised  his  shabby  hat  at  this  semi-intro¬ 
duction,  and  the  two  roughs  bowed  uncouthly.  They 
were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the 
new-comer,  and  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  mo¬ 
ment  for  taking  leave  of  their  host.  The  waltz  had 
just  concluded,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was 
repeating  his  eternal  refrain  of — 

“  Take  your  places,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  ”  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  noise,  Toto’s  friends  shook  hands 
with  their  host  and  adroitly  mixed  with  the  crowd. 

“Good  fellows !  jolly  fellows;”  muttered  Toto, 
striving  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  them. 

Tantaine  gave  a  low,  derisive  whistle.  “My  lad,” 
said  he,  “you  keep  execrable  company,  and  one  day 
you  will  repent  it.” 

“  I  can  look  after  myself,  sir.” 

“  Do  as  you  like,  my  lad ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine. 
But,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  come  to  grief  some 
day.  I  have  told  you  that  often  enough.” 

“  If  the  old  rascal  suspected  anything,”  thought  Toto, 
“  he  would  not  talk  in  this  way.” 

Wretched  Toto!  he  did  not  know  that  when  his 
spirits  were  rising  the  danger  was  terribly  near,  for 
Tantaine  was  just  then  saying  to  himself, — 
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“  Ah  !  this  lad  is  much  too  clever — too  clever  by  half. 
If  I  were  going  on  with  the  business,  and  could  make 
it  worth  his  while,  how  useful  he  would  be  to  me !  but 
just  now  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  allow  him  to 
wander  about  and  jabber  when  he  gets  drunk.” 

Meanwhile  Toto  had  called  a  waiter,  and,  flinging  a 
ten-franc  piece  on  the  table,  said  haughtily:  “Take 
your  bill  out  of  that.”  But  Tantaine  pushed  the  money 
back  toward  the  lad,  and,  drawing  another  ten-franc 
piece  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  the  waiter. 

This  unexpected  act  of  generosity  put  the  lad  in  the 
best  possible  humor.  “  All  the  better  for  me,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he ;  “  and  now  let  us  hunt  up  Caroline  Schim- 
mel.” 

“Is  she  here?  I  could  not  find  her” 

“Because  you  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  her. 
She  is  at  cards  in  the  coffee-room.  Come  along,  sir” 

But  Tantaine  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy’s  arm. 

“  One  moment,”  said  he.  “  Did  you  tell  the  woman 
just  what  I  ordered  you  to  say?” 

“  I  did  not  omit  a  single  word.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  said,  then.” 

“  For  five  days,”  began  the  lad  solemnly,  “your  Toto 
has  been  your  Caroline’s  shadow.  We  have  played 
cards  until  all  sorts  of  hours,  and  I  took  care  that  she 
should  always  win.  I  confided  to  her  that  I  had  a 
jolly  old  uncle, — a  man  not  without  means,  a  widower, 
and  crazy  to  be  married  again, — who  had  seen  her  and 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her.” 

“  Good !  my  lad,  good !  and  what  did  she  say  ?  ” 

“Why,  she  grinned  like  half  a  dozen  cats;  only  she 
is  a  bit  artful,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  she  thought  I 
was  after  her  cash,  but  the  mention  of  my  uncle’s  prop¬ 
erty  soon  chucked  her  off  that  idea." 
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“  Did  you  give  my  name  ? 99 

“Yes,  at  the  end,  I  did.  I  knew  that  she  had  seen 
you,  and  so  I  kept  it  back  as  long  as  I  could;  but  as 
soon  as  I  mentioned  it  she  looked  rather  confused,  and 
cried  out:  * I  know  him  quite  well/  So  you  see,  sir, 
all  you  have  now  is  to  settle  a  day  for  the  marriage. 
Come  on;  she  expects  you” 

Toto  was  right.  The  late  domestic  of  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce  was  playing  cards;  but  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Toto  and  his  pretended  uncle,  in  spite 
of  her  holding  an  excellent  hand,  she  threw  up  her 
cards,  and  received  him  with  the  utmost  civility.  Toto 
looked  on  with  delight.  Never  had  he  seen  the  old 
rascal  (as  he  inwardly  called  him  in  his  heart)  so  polite, 
agreeable,  and  talkative.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Car¬ 
oline  Schimmel  was  yielding  to  his  fascinations,  for  she 
had  never  had  such  extravagant  compliments  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear  in  so  persuasive  a  tone.  But  Tan- 
taine  did  not  confine  his  attentions  to  wine  only:  he 
first  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  then  followed  that 
up  by  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy.  All  the  old  man’s 
lost  youth  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him :  he  sang, 
he  drank,  and  he  danced.  Toto  watched  them  in  utter 
surprise,  as  the  old  man  whirled  the  clumsy  figure  of 
the  woman  round  the  room. 

And  he  was  rewarded  for  this  tremendous  exertion, 
for  by  ten  o’clock  she  had  consented,  and  Caroline  left 
the  Grand  Turk  on  the  arm  of  her  future  husband,  hav¬ 
ing  promised  to  take  supper  with  him. 

Next  morning,  when  the  scavengers  came  down 
from  Montmartre  to  ply  their  matutinal  avocations, 
they  found  the  body  of  a  woman  lying  on  her  face  on 
the  pavement.  They  raised  her  up  and  carried  her  to 
an  hospital.  She  was  not  dead,  as  had  been  at  first 
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supposed;  and  when  the  unhappy  creature  came  to  her 
senses,  she  said  that  her  name  was  Caroline  Schimmel, 
that  she  had  been  to  supper  at  a  restaurant  with  her  be¬ 
trothed,  and  that  from  that  instant  she  remembered 
nothing.  At  her  request,  the  surgeon  had  her  conveyed 
to  her  home  in  the  Rue  Mercadet. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  LAST  LINK. 

For  some  days  M.  Mascarin  had  not  shown  himself  at 
the  office,  and  Beaumarchef  was  terribly  harassed  with 
inquiries  regarding  his  absent  master.  Mascarin,  on 
the  day  after  the  evening  on  which  Tantaine  had  met 
Caroline  Schimmel  at  the  Grand  Turk,  was  carefully 
shut  up  in  his  private  room;  his  face  and  eyes  were 
red  and  inflamed,  and  he  occasionally  sipped  a  glass  of 
some  cooling  beverage  which  stood  before  him,  and  his 
compressed  lips  and  corrugated  brow  showed  how 
deeply  he  was  meditating.  Suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  Dr.  Hortebise  entered  the  room. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Mascarin,  “have  you  seen  the 
Mussidans,  as  I  told  you  to  do.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Hortebise  briskly;  “I  saw 
the  Countess,  and  told  her  how  pressing  the  holders  of 
her  letters  were  growing,  and  urged  on  her  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  immediate  action.  She  told  me  that  both  she 
and  her  husband  had  determined  to  yield,  and  that 
Sabine,  though  evidently  broken-hearted,  would  not  op¬ 
pose  the  marriage.” 

“Good,”  said  Mascarin;  “and  now,  if  Croisenois 
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only  follows  out  the  orders  that  I  have  given  him,  the 
marriage  will  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  De  Breulh  or  Andre.  Then  we  need  fear  them 
no  longer.  The  prospectus  of  the  new  Company  is 
ready,  and  can  be  issued  almost  immediately;  but  we 
meet  to-day  to  discuss  not  that  matter,  but  the  more 
important  one  of  the  heir  to  the  Champdoce  title  ." 

A  timid  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival  of 
Paul  who  came  in  hesitatingly,  as  if  doubtful  what  sort 
of  a  reception  he  might  receive;  but  Mascarin  gave 
him  the  warmest  possible  welcome. 

“  Permit  me,"  said  he,  “  to  offer  you  my  congratula¬ 
tions  on  having  won  the  affections  of  so  estimable  and 
wealthy  a  young  lady  as  Mademoiselle  Flavia.  I  may 
tell  you  that  a  friend  of  mine  has  informed  me  of  the 
very  flattering  terms  in  which  her  father,  M.  Rigal, 
spoke  of  you,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  our  mutual 
friend  Dr.  Hortebise  were  to  go  to  the  banker  with 
an  offer  of  marriage  on  your  part,  you  have  no  cause 
to  dread  a  refusal " 

Paul  blushed  with  pleasure,  and  as  he  was  stammer¬ 
ing  out  a  few  words,  the  door  opened  for  the  third 
time,  and  Catenae  made  his  appearance.  To  cover  the 
lateness  of  his  arrival,  he  had  clothed  his  face  in  smiles, 
and  advanced  with  outstretched  hands  toward  his  con¬ 
federates;  but  Mascarin's  look  and  manner  were  so 
menacing,  that  he  recoiled  a  few  steps  and  gazed  on 
him  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  wonder  and 
surprise. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  reception?"  asked 
he. 

“Can  you  not  guess?"  returned  Mascarin,  his  man¬ 
ner  growing  more  and  more  threatening.  “I  have 
sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  your  infamy.  I  was  sure 
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the  other  day  that  you  meant  to  turn  traitor,  but  you 
swore  to  the  contrary,  and  you - ” 

"On  my  honor - •” 

"It  is  useless.  One  word  from  Perpignan  set  us 
on  the  right  track.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  ignorant 
that  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  had  a  certain  way  of 
recognizing  his  son,  and  that  was  by  a  certain  inefface¬ 
able  scar?” 

"  It  had  escaped  my  memory - ” 

The  words  faded  from  his  lips,  for  even  his  great 
self-command  failed  him  under  Mascarin’s  disdainful 
glance. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter.  “  I  knew  that  you  were  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Even  convicts  keep  faith  with  each  other,  and  I  had 
not  thought  you  so  utterly  infamous.” 

"Then  why  have  you  forced  me  to  act  contrary  to 
my  wishes?” 

This  reply  exasperated  Mascarin  so  much  that  he 
grasped  Catenae  by  the  throat,  and  shook  him  vio¬ 
lently. 

"  I  made  use  of  you,  you  viper,”  said  he,  "  because 
I  had  placed  you  in  such  a  position  that  you  could  not 
harm  us.  And  now  you  will  serve  me  because  I  will 
show  you  that  I  can  take  everything  from  you — name, 
money,  liberty,  and  life .  All  depends  upon  our  suc¬ 
cess.  If  we  fail,  you  fall  into  an  abyss  of  the  depth 
and  horrors  of  which  you  can  have  no  conception.  I 
knew  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  and  took  my  meas¬ 
ures  accordingly.  The  most  crushing  proofs  of  your 
crime  are  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  precise 
orders  how  to  act.  When  I  give  the  signal,  he  moves ; 
and  when  he  moves,  you  are  utterly  lost.” 

There  was  something  so  threatening  in  the  silence 
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that  followed  this  speech  that  Paul  grew  faint  with  ap¬ 
prehension. 

“  And,”  went  on  Mascarin,"  “  it  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  you  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  Hortebise, 
Paul,  or  myself;  for  if  one  of  us  were  to  die  suddenly, 
your  fate  would  be  sealed.  You  cannot  say  that  you 
have  not  been  warned.” 

Catenae  stood  with  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast, 
rooted  to  the  ground  with  terror.  He  felt  that  he  was 
bound,  and  gagged,  and  fettered  hand  and  foot.  Mas- 
carin  swallowed  some  of  the  cooling  draught  that  stood 
before  him,  and  tranquilly  commenced, — 

“  Suppose,  Catenae,  that  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I 
know  far  more  of  the  Champdoce  matter  than  you  do; 
for,  after  ail,  your  knowledge  is  only  derived  from 
what  the  Duke  has  told  you.  You  think  that  you  have 
hit  upon  the  truth;  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in 
your  life.  I,  perhaps  you  are  unaware,  have  been  many 
years  engaged  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  how  I  first  thought  of  the  affair.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  solicitor  who  had  an  office  near  the  Law 
Courts,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  blackmail  business?, 
If  you  do,  you  must  remember  that  he  got  two  years’ 
hard  labor.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  the  man,”  returned  Catenae  in  a 
humble  voice. 

“He  used,”  continued  Mascarin,  “to  buy  up  waste 
paper,  and  search  through  the  piles  he  had  collected  for 
any  matters  that  might  be  concealed  in  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass.  And  many  things  he  must  have  found. 
In  what  sensational  case  have  not  letters  played  a 
prominent  part?  What  man  is  there  who  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  regretted  that  he  has  had  pen  and 
ink  ready  to  his  hand?  If  men  were  wise,  they  would 
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use  those  patent  inks,  which  fade  from  the  paper  in  a 
few  days.  I  followed  his  example,  and,  among  other 
strange  discoveries,  I  made  this  one.” 

He  took  from  his  desk  a  piece  of  paper — ragged, 
dirty,  and  creased — and,  handing  it  to  Hortebise  and 
Paul,  said, — 

“  Read !  ” 

They  did  so,  and  read  the  following  strange  word: 
“TNAFNEERTONIOMZEDNEREITIPZEYAETN 
ECONNISIUSEJECARG;  ”  while  underneath  was 
written  in  another  hand  the  word,  “  Never.” 

"It  was  evident  that  I  had  in  my  hands  a  letter 
written  in  cipher,  and  I  concluded  that  the  paper  con¬ 
tained  some  important  secret.” 

Catenae  listened  to  this  narrative  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
tempt,  for  he  was  one  of  those  foolish  men  who  never 
know  when  it  is  best  for  them  to  yield. 

“  I  daresay  you  are  right,”  answered  he  with  a 
slight  sneer. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Mascarin  coolly.  “At  any 
rate,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  solving  this  riddle,  the 
more  as  I  belonged  to  an  association  which  owes  its 
being  and  position  to  its  skill  in  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  others.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  vowed 
that  I  would  not  leave  it  until  I  had  worked  out  the 
cipher.” 

Paul,  Hortebise,  and  Catenae  examined  the  letter 
curiously,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

“  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it,”  said  the  doctor  im¬ 
patiently. 

Mascarin  smiled  as  he  took  back  the  paper,  and 
remarked, — 

“  At  first  I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  you  were,  and 
more  than  once  was  tempted  to  throw  the  document 
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into  the  waste-paper  basket,  but  a  secret  feeling  that  it 
opened  a  way  to  all  our  fortunes  restrained  me.  Of 
course  there  was  the  chance  that  I  might  only  decipher 
some  foolish  jest,  and  no  secret  at  all,  but  still  I  went 
on.  If  the  commencement  of  the  word  was  written  in 
a  woman’s  hand,  the  last  word  had  evidently  been 
added  by  a  man.  But.  why  should  a  cryptogram  have 
been  used?  Was  it  because  the  demand  was  of  so  dan¬ 
gerous  and  compromising  a  character  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  put  it  in  plain  language?  If  so,  why  was 
the  last  word  not  in  cipher?  Simply  because  the  mere 
rejection  of  what  was  certainly  a  demand  would  in  no 
manner  compromise  the  writer.  You  will  ask  how  it 
happens  that  demand  and  rejection  are  both  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper.  I  thought  this  over,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  letter  had  once  been  meant  for 
the  post,  but  had  been  sent  by  hand.  Perhaps  the 
writers  may  have  occupied  rooms  in  the  same  house. 
The  woman,  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  may  have  sent 
the  letter  by  a  servant  to  her  husband,  and  he,  trans¬ 
ported  by  rage,  may  have  hurriedly  scrawled  this  word 
across  it,  and  returned  it  again:  ‘Take  this  to  your 
mistress/  Having  settled  this  point,  I  attacked  the 
cipher,  and,  after  fourteen  hours*  hard  work,  hit  upon 
its  meaning. 

“  Accidentally  I  held  the  piece  of  paper  between  my¬ 
self  and  the  light,  with  the  side  on  which  the  writing 
was  turned  from  me,  and  read  it  at  once.  It  was  a 
cryptogram  of  the  simplest  kind,  as  the  letters  forming 
the  words  were  simply  reversed.  I  divided  the  letters 
into  words,  and  made  out  this  sentence :  '  Grace ,  je  suis 
innocente.  Ayez  pitie ;  rendes-moi  notre  enfant 
(Mercy,  I  am  innocent.  Give  me  back  our  son)/” 

Hortebise  snatched  up  the  paper  and  glanced  at  it. 
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“You  are  right/’  said  he;  “it  is  the  art  of  cipher 
writing  in  its  infancy.” 

“  I  had  succeeded  in  reading  it, — but  how  to  make 
use  of  it  1  The  mass  of  waste  paper  in  which  I  found 
it  had  been  purchased  from  a  servant  in  a  country 
house  near  Vendome.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  drawing  plans  and  maps,  came  to  my  aid, 
and  discovered  some  faint  signs  of  a  crest  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  paper.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnify¬ 
ing  glass,  I  discovered  it  to  be  the  cognizance  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Champdoce.  The  light  that  guided  me 
was  faint  and  uncertain,  and  many  another  man  would 
have  given  up  the  quest.  But  the  thought  was  with  me 
in  my  waking  hours,  and  was  the  companion  of  my 
pillow  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night.  Six  months 
later  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Duchess  who  had  ad¬ 
dressed  this  missive  to  her  husband,  and  why  she  had 
done  so.  By  degrees  I  learned  all  the  secret  to  which 
this  scrap  of  paper  gave  me  the  clue;  and  if  I  have 
been  a  long  while  over  it,  it  is  because  one  link  was 
wanting  which  I  only  discovered  yesterday.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  doctor,  “  then  Caroline  Schimmel  has 
spoken.” 

“Yes;  drink  was  the  magician  that  disclosed  the 
secret  that  for  twenty  years  she  had  guarded  with  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity.” 

As  Mascarin  uttered  these  words  he  opened  a  draw¬ 
er,  and  drew  from  it  a  large  pile  of  manuscript,  which 
he  waved  over  his  head  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

“This  is  the  greatest  work  that  I  have  ever  done,” 
exclaimed  he.  “  Listen  to  it,  Hortebise,  and  you  shall 
see  how  it  is  that  I  hold  firmly,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Champdoce,  and  Diana  the 
Countess  of  Mussidan.  Listen  to  me.  Catenae, — you 
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who  distrusted  me,  and  were  ready  to  play  the  traitor, 
and  tell  me  if  I  do  not  grasp  success  in  my  strong  right 
hand.”  Then,  holding  out  the  roll  of  papers  to  Paul, 
he  cried,  "And  do  you,  my  dear  boy,  take  this  and 
read  it  carefully.  Let  nothing- escape  you,  for  there 
is  not  one  item,  however  trivial  it  may  seem  to  you, 
that  has  not  its  importance.  It  is  the  history  of  a  great 
and  noble  house,  and  one  in  which  you  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  you  may  think." 

Paul  opened  the  manuscript,  and,  in  a  voice  which 
quivered  with  emotion,  he  read  the  facts  announced 
by  Mascarin,  which  he  had  entitled  "The  Mystery  of 
Champdoce.” 


The  conclusion  of  this  exciting  narrative  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  called  “  The  Mystery  of  Champ* 
doce” 


THE  CHAMPDOCE  MYSTERY 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  DUCAL  MONOMANIAC. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  from  Poitiers  to 
London  by  the  shortest  route  will  find  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  is  to  take  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  which 
runs  to  Saumur;  and  when  you  book  your  place,  the 
polite  clerk  tells  you  that  you  must  take  your  seat 
punctually  at  six  o’clock.  The  next  morning,  there¬ 
fore,  the  traveller  has  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  a  very 
early  hour,  and  make  a  hurried  and  incomplete  toilet, 
and  on  arriving,  flushed  and  panting,  at  the  office, 
discover  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  extreme 
haste. 

In  the  hotel  from  whence  the  coach  starts  every  one 
seems  to  be  asleep,  and  a  waiter,  whose  eyes  are 
scarcely  open,  wanders  languidly  about.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  good  in  losing  your  temper,  or  in  pouring 
out  a  string  of  violent  remonstrances.  In  a  small 
restaurant  opposite  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  it  is  there  that  the  disappointed  travellers 
congregate,  to  await  the  hour  when  the  coach  really 
makes  a  start. 

At  length,  however,  all  is  ready,  the  conductor  utters 
a  tremendous  execration,  the  coachman  cracks  his 
whip,  the  horses  spring  forward,  the  wheels  rattle,  and 
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the  coach  is  off  at  last.  Whilst  the  conductor  smokes 
his  pipe  tranquilly,  the  passengers  gaze  out  of  the 
windows  and  admire  the  beautiful  aspect  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  On  each  side  stretch  the  woods 
.and  fields  of  Bevron.  The  covers  are  full  of  game, 
which  has  increased  enormously,  as  the  owner  of  the 
property  has  never  allowed  a  shot  to  be  fired  since 
he  had  the  misfortune,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to 
kill  one  of  his  dependents  whilst  out  shooting.  On 
the  right  hand  side  some  distance  off  rise  the 
tower  and  battlements  of  the  Chateau  de  Mussidan. 
It  is  two  years  ago  since  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Chevanche  died,  leaving  all  her  fortune  to  her  niece. 
Mademoiselle  Sabine  de  Mussidan.  She  was  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  rough  and  ready  in  her  manner,  but 
very  popular  amongst  the  peasantry.  Farther  off,  on 
the  top  of  some  rising  ground,  appears  an  imposing 
structure,  of  an  ancient  style  of  architecture;  this  is 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Champdoce. 
The  left  wing  is  a  picturesque  mass  of  ruins ;  the  roof 
has  fallen  in,  and  the  mullions  of  the  windows  are 
dotted  with  a  thick  growth  of  clustering  ivy.  Rain, 
storm,  and  sunshine  have  all  done  their  work,  and 
painted  the  mouldering  walls  with  a  hundred  varied 
tints.  In  1840  the  inheritor  of  one  of  the  noblest  names 
of  France  resided  here  with  his  only  son.  The  name  of 
the  present  proprietor  was  Caesar  Guillaume  Duepair 
de  Champdoce.  He  was  looked  upon  both  by  the  gen¬ 
try  and  peasantry  of  the  country  side  as  a  most  eccen¬ 
tric  individual.  He  could  be  seen  any  day  wandering 
about,  dressed  in  the  most  shabby  manner,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  coat  that  was  frequently  in  urgent  need  ot  re¬ 
pair,  a  leathern  cap  on  his  head,  wooden  shoes,  and 
a  stout  oaken  cudgel  in  his  hand.  In  winter  he 
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supplemented  to  these  an  ancient  sheepskin  coat.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  very  powerfully  built,  and 
possessing  enormous  strength.  The  expression  upon 
his  face  showed  that  his  will  was  as  strong  as  his 
thews  and  sinews.  Beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
twinkled  a  pair  of  light-gray  eyes,  which  darkened 
when  a  fit  of  passion  overtook  him,  and  this  was  no 
unusual  occurrence. 

During  his  military  career  in  the  army  of  the  Conde, 
he  had  received  a  sabre  cut  across  his  cheek,  and  the 
cicatrice  imparted  a  strange  and  unpleasant  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  face.  He  was  not  a  bad-hearted  man,  but 
headstrong,  violent,  and  tyrannical  to  a  degree.  The 
peasants  saluted  him  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
dread  as  he  walked  to  the  chapel,  to  which  he  was 
a  regular  attendant  on  Sundays,  with  his  son.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Mass  he  made  the  responses  in  an -audible 
voice,  and  at  its  conclusion  invariably  put  a  five-franc 
piece  into  the  plate.  This,  his  subscription  to  the 
newspaper,  and  the  sum  he  paid  for  being  shaved 
twice  each  week,  constituted  the  whole  of  his  outlay 
upon  himself.  He  kept  an  excellent  table,  however; 
plump  fowls,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  the  most 
delicious  fruit  were  never  absent  from  it.  Everything, 
however,  that  appeared  upon  his  well-plenished  board 
was  the  produce  of  his  fields,  gardens,  or  woods.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  frequently 
invited  him  to  their  hospitable  tables,  for  they  looked 
upon  him  as  the  head  and  chief  of  the  nobility  of 
the  county;  but  he  always  refused  their  invitations, 
saying  plainly,  “  No  man  who  has  the  slightest  re¬ 
spect  for  himself  will  accept  hospitalities  which  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  return.”  It  was  not  the  grinding 
clutch  of  poverty  that  drove  the  Duke  to  this  exercise 
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of  severe  economy,  for  his  income  from  his  estates 
brought  him  in  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum ;  and  it 
was  reported  that  his  investments  brought  him  in  as 
much  more.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  miser,  and  a  victim  to  the  sordid 
vice  of  avarice. 

His  past  life  might,  in  some  degree,  offer  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  conduct.  Born  in  1780,  the  Duke 
de  Champdoce  had  joined  the  band  of  emigrants 
which  swelled  the  ranks  of  Conde’s  army.  An  im¬ 
placable  opposer  of  the  Revolution,  he  resided,  dur¬ 
ing  the  glorious  days  of  the  Empire,  in  London,  where 
dire  poverty  compelled  him  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  a 
fencing  master  at  the  Restoration.  He  came  back 
with  the  Bourbons  to  his  native  land,  and,  by  an  almost 
miraculous  chance,  was  put  again  in  possession  of 
his  ancestral  domains.  But  in  his  opinion  he  was 
living  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  as  compared  to 
the  enormous  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  dead-and-gone 
members  of  the  Champdoce  family ;  and  what  pained 
him  more  was  to  see  rise  up  by  the  side  of  the  old 
aristocracy  a  new  race  which  had  attached  itself  to 
commerce  and  entered  into  business  transactions.  As 
he  gazed  upon  the  new  order  of  things,  the  man 
whose  pride  of  birth  rnd  position  almost  amounted  to 
insanity,  conceived  the  project  to  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  im¬ 
agined  that  he  had  discovered  a  means  by  which  he 
could  restore  the  ancient  house  of  Champdoce  to  all 
its  former  splendor  and  position.  “  I  can,”  said  he, 
“by  living  like  a  peasant  and  resorting  to  no  unnec¬ 
essary  expense,  treble  my  capital  in  twenty  years ;  and 
if  my  son  and  my  grandson  will  only  follow  my 
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example,  the  race  of  Champdoce  will  again  recover 
the  proud  position  that  it  formerly  held.  Faithful 
to  this  idea,  he  wedded,  in  1820,  although  his  heart 
was  entirely  untouched,  a  young  girl  of  noble  birth 
but  utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  though  possessed  of  a 
magnificent  dowry.  Their  union  was  an  extremely 
unhappy  one,  and  many  persons  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  Duke  of  treating  with  harshness  and  severity 
a  young  girl,  who,  having  brought  her  husband  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  could  not  understand  why 
she  should  be  refused  a  new  dress  when  she  urgently 
needed  it.  After  twelve  months  of  inconceivable  un¬ 
happiness,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  baptized 
Louis  Norbert,  and  six  months  afterwards  she  sank 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

The  Duke  did  not  seem  to  regret  his  loss  very  deeply. 
The  boy  appeared  to  be  of  a  strong  and  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  his  mother’s  dowry  would  go  to  swell 
the  revenues  of  the  Champdoce  family.  He  made 
his  recent  loss,  too,  the  pretext  for  further  retrench¬ 
ments  and  economies. 

Norbert  was  brought  up  exactly  as  a  farmer’s  son 
would  have  been.  Every  morning  he  started  off 
to  work,  carrying  his  day’s  provisions  in  a  basket 
slung  upon  his  back.  As  he  grew  older,  he  was  taught 
to  sow  and  reap,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  standing 
crop  at  a  glance,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain.  For  a  long  time  the  Duke  debated  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  permitting  his  son  to  be  taught  to  read 
or  write;  and  if  he  did  so  at  last,  it  was  owing  to 
some  severe  remarks  by  the  parish  priest  upon  the 
day  on  which  Norbert  took  the  sacrament  for  the 
first  time. 
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All  went  on  well  and  smoothly  until  the  day  when 
Norbert,  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  accompanied  his 
father  to  Poitiers  for  the  first  time. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age.  Louis  Norbert  de  Champ- 
doce  looked  fully  twenty,  and  was  as  handsome  a  youth 
as  could  be  seen  for  miles  round.  The  sun  had  given 
a  bronzed  tint  to  his  features  which  was  exceedingly 
becoming.  He  had  black  hair,  with  a  slight  curl  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  and  large  melancholy  blue  eyes,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Poor  girl!  it  was  the 
sole  beauty  that  she  had  possessed.  He  was  utterly 
uncultured,  and  had  been  ruled  with  such  a  rod  of 
iron  by  his  father  that  he  had  never  been  a  league 
from  the  Chateau.  His  ideas  were  barred  by  the  little 
town  of  Bevron,  with  its  sixty  houses,  its  town  hall, 
its  small  chapel,  and  principal  river;  and  to  him  it 
seemed  a  spot  full  of  noise  and  confusion.  In  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  spoken  to  three 
persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  district.  Bred  up  in 
this  secluded  manner,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  understand  that  any  one  could  lead  a  different 
existence  to  that  of  his  own.  His  only  pleasure  was  in 
procuring  an  abundant  harvest,  and  his  sole  idea  of 
excitement  was  High  Mass  on  Sunday. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  village  girls  had  cast  sly 
glances  at  him,  but  he  was  far  too  simple  and  innocent 
to  notice  this.  When  Mass  was  over,  he  generally 
walked  over  the  farm  with  his  father  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  past  week,  or  to  set  snares  for  the  birds. 
His  father  at  last  determined  to  give  him  a  wider 
experience,  and  one  day  said  that  he  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Poitiers. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  started 
in  one  of  the  low  country  carts  of  the  district,  and 
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under  the  seat  were  small  sacks,  containing  over 
forty  thousand  francs  in  silver  money.  Norbert  had 
long  wished  to  visit  Poitiers,  but  had  never  done  so, 
though  it  was  but  fifteen  miles  off.  Poitiers  is  a  quaint 
old  town,  with  dilapidated  pavements  and  tall,  gloomy 
houses,  the  architecture  of  which  dates  from  the 
tenth  century;  but  Norbert  thought  that  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world.  It 
was  market  day  when  they  drove  in,  and  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  stupefied  with  surprise  and  excitement.  He  had 
never  believed  there  could  be  so  many  people  in  one 
place,  and  hardly  noticed  that  the  cart  had  pulled  up 
opposite  a  lawyer’s  office.  His  father  shook  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

“  Come,  Norbert,  lad,  we  are  there,”  said  he. 

The  young  man  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  assisted 
mechanically  to  remove  the  sacks.  The  servile  manner 
of  the  lawyer  did  not  strike  him,  nor  did  he  listen  to 
the  conversation  between  him  and  his  father.  Finally, 
the  business  being  concluded,  they  took  their  depart¬ 
ure,  and,  driving  to  the  Market  Place,  put  up  the 
horse  and  cart  at  an  old-fashioned,  dingy  inn,  where 
they  took  their  breakfast  in  the  public  room  at  a  table 
where  the  wagoners  were  having  a  violent  quarrel 
over  their  meal.  The  Duke,  however,  had  other  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact  than  the  investment  of  his  money,  for 
he  wanted  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  a  miller  who 
was  somewhat  in  his  debt.  Norbert  waited  for  him 
in  front  of  the  inn,  and  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable  at  finding  himself  alone.  All  at  once 
some  one  came  up  and  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.  He  turned  round  sharply,  and  found  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  a  young  man,  who,  seeing  his 
look  of  surprise,  said, — 
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“  What !  have  you  entirely  forgotten  your  old  friend 
Montlouis  ?  ” 

Montlouis  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Duke’s  farmers, 
and  he  and  Norbert  had  often  played  together  in  past 
years.  They  had  driven  their  cows  to  the  meadows 
together,  and  had  spent  long  days  together  fishing  or 
searching  for  birds’  nests.  The  dress  now  worn  by 
Montlouis  had  at  first  prevented  Norbert  from  recog¬ 
nizing  him,  for  he  was  attired  in  the  uniform  of  the 
college  at  which  his  father  had  placed  him,  being 
desirous  of  making  something  more  than  a  mere 
farmer  of  his  son. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?  ”  asked  Norbert. 

“  I  am  waiting  for  my  father.” 

“  So  am  I.  Let  us  have  a  cup  of  coffee  together.” 

Montlouis  led  his  playmate  into  a  small  wine  shop 
near  at  hand.  He  seemed  a  little  disposed  to  presume 
upon  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he 
had  recently  acquired. 

“  If  there  was  a  billiard-table  here,”  said  he,  “  we 
could  pass  away  the  time  with  a  game,  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  runs  into  money.” 

Norbert  never  had  had  more  than  a  few  pence  in 
his  pocket  at  one  time,  and  at  this  remark  the  color 
rose  to  his  face,  and  he  felt  much  humiliated. 

“  My  father,”  added  the  young  collegian,  “  gives  me 
all  I  ask  for.  I  am  certain  of  getting  one,  if  not  two 
prizes  at  the  next  examination ;  and  when  I  have  taken 
my  degree,  the  Count  de  Mussidan  has  promised  to 
make  me  his  steward.  What  do  you  think  that  you 
will  do?” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  stammered  Norbert. 

“  You  will,  I  suppose,  dig  and  toil  in  the  fields,  as 
your  father  has  done  before  you.  You  are  the  son 
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of  the  noblest  and  the  richest  man  for  miles  round, 
and  yet  you  are  not  so  happy  as  I  am.” 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  some 
little  time  after  this  conversation,  he  did  not  detect 
any  change  in  his  son’s  manner;  but  the  words  spoken 
by  Montlouis  had  fallen  into  Norbert’s  brain  like  a 
subtle  poison,  and  a  few  careless  sentences  uttered  by 
an  inconsiderate  lad  had  annihilated  the  education  of 
sixteen  years,  and  a  complete  change  had  taken  place 
in  Norbert’s  mind,  a  change  which  was  utterly  un¬ 
suspected  by  those  around  him,  for  his  manner  of 
bringing  up  had  taught  him  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

The  fixed  smile  on  his  features  entirely  masked 
the  angry  feelings  that  were  working  in  his  breast. 
He  went  through  his  daily  tasks,  which  had  once  been 
a  pleasure  to  him,  with  utter  disgust  and  loathing. 
His  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened,  and  he  now  un¬ 
derstood  a  host  of  things  which  he  had  never  before 
even  endeavored  to  comprehend.  He  saw  now  that 
his  proper  position  was  among  the  nobles,  whom  he 
never  saw  except  when  they  attended  Mass  at  the  little 
chapel  in  Bevron.  The  Count  de  Mussidan,  so 
haughty  and  imposing,  with  his  snow-white  hair;  the 
aristocratic-looking  Marquis  de  Laurebourg,  of  whom 
the  peasants  stood  in  the  greatest  awe,  were  always 
courteous  and  even  cordial  in  their  salutations,  while 
the  noble  dames  smiled  graciously  upon  him.  Proud 
and  haughty  as  they  were,  they  evidently  looked  upon 
his  father  and  himself  as  their  equals,  in  spite  of 
the  coarse  garments  that  they  wore.  The  realization  of 
these  facts  effected  a  great  change  in  Norbert.  He 
was  the  equal  of  all  these  people,  and  yet  how  great 
a  gulf  separated  him  from  them.  While  he  and  his 
father  tramped  to  Mass  in  heavy  shoes,  the  others 
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drove  up  in  their  carriages  with  powdered  footmen 
to  open  the  doors.  Why  was  this  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ference?  He  knew  enough  of  the  value  of  crops  and 
land  to  know  that  his  father  was  as  wealthy  as  any 
of  these  gentlemen.  The  laborers  on  the  farm  said 
that  his  father  was  a  miser,  and  the  villagers  asserted 
that  he  got  up  at  night  and  gazed  with  rapture  upon 
the  treasure  that  was  hidden  away  from  men’s  eyes. 

“  Norbert  is  an  unhappy  lad,”  they  would  say.  “  He 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  command  all  the  pleasures  of 
life  is  worse  off  than  our  own  children.” 

He  also  recollected  that  one  day,  as  his  father  was 
talking  to  the  Marquis  de  Laurebourg,  an  old  lady, 
who  was  doubtless  the  Marchioness,  had  said,  “  Poor 
boy !  he  was  so  early  deprived  of  a  mother’s  care !  ” 
What  did  that  mean  unless  it  was  a  reflection  upon 
the  arbitrary  behavior  of  his  father?  Norbert  saw 
that  these  people  always  had-  their  children  with  them, 
and  the  sight  of  this  filled  him  with  jealousy,  and 
brought  tears  of  anguish  to  his  eyes.  Sometimes,  as 
he  trudged  wearily  behind  his  yoke  of  oxen,  goad  in 
hand,  he  would  see  some  of  these  young  scions  of  the 
aristocracy  canter  by  on  horseback,  and  the  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand,  with  which  they  greeted  him  almost 
appeared  to  his  jaundiced  mind  a  premeditated  insult. 
What  could  they  find  to  do  in  Paris,  to  which  they  all 
took  wing  at  the  first  breath  of  winter  ?  This  was  a 
question  which  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to 
solve.  To  drink  to  intoxication  offered  no  charms  to 
him,  and  yet  this  was  the  only  pleasure  which  the  vil¬ 
lagers  seemed  to  enjoy.  Those  young  men  must  have 
some  higher  class  of  entertainment,  but  in  what  could 
it  consist?  Norbert  could  hardly  read  a  line  without 
spelling  every  word ;  but  these  new  thoughts  running 
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through  his  mind  caused  him  to  study,  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  his  education.  His  father  had  often  told  fiim 
that  he  did  not  like  lads  who  were  always  poring  over 
books ;  and  so  Norbert  did  not  discontinue  his 
studies,  but  simply  avoided  bringing  them  under  his 
father’s  notice.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  books  in  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms  of  the 
Chateau.  He  managed  to  force  the  lock  of  the  door, 
and  he  found  some  thousands  of  volumes,  of  which  at 
least  two  hundred  were  novels,  which  had  been  the 
solace  of  his  mother’s  unhappy  life.  With  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  man  who  is  at  the  point  of  starvation 
and  finds  an  unexpected  store  of  provisions,  Norbert 
seized  upon  them.  At  first  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
dividing  fact  from  fiction. 

He  arrived  at  two  conclusions  from  perusing  this 
heterogeneous  mass  of  literature — one  was,  that  he 
was  most  unhappy;  and  the  other  was,  that  he  hated 
his  father  with  a  cold  and  determined  loathing.  Had 
he  dared,  he  would  have  shown  this  feeling  openly, 
but  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  inspired  him  with  an  un¬ 
conquerable  feeling  of  terror.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  for  some  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Duke  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  his  son  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  projects.  One  Sunday,  after  sup¬ 
per,  he  commenced  this  task.  Norbert  had  never  seen 
his  father  so  animated  as  he  was  at  this  moment,  when 
all  his  ancestral  pride  blazed  in  his  eyes.  He  explained 
at  length  the  acts  and  deeds  of  those  heroes  who  had 
been  the  ornament  of  their  house,  and  enumerated 
the  influential  marriages  which  had  been  made  by 
them  in  the  days  when  their  very  name  was  a  power 
in  the  land.  And  what  remained  of  all  their  power 
and  rank,  save  their  Parisian  domicile,  their  old  Cha- 
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teau,  and  some  two  hundred  thousand  francs  of  in¬ 
come? 

Norbert  could  hardly  credit  what  he  heard ;  he  had 
never  believed  that  his  father  possessed  such  enor¬ 
mous  wealth.  “  Why,  it  is  inconceivable !  ”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  And  yet,  as  he  looked  round,  he  saw  that  the 
surroundings  were  those  of  a  peasant’s  cottage.  How 
could  he  endure  so  many  discomforts  and  wounds  to 
his  pride?  In  his  anger  he  absolutely  started  to  his 
feet  with  the  intention  of  reproaching  his  father,  but 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back  into  a  chair, 
quivering  with  emotion. 

The  Duke  de  Champdoce  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room. 

“  Do  you  think  it  so  little  ?  ”  asked  he  angrily. 

Norbert  knew  that  not  one  of  the  neighboring  no¬ 
bility  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy  pos¬ 
sessed  half  this  annual  income,  and  it  was  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  bitter  anger  in  his  heart  that  he  listened  to  the 
broken  words  which  fell  from  his  father’s  lips.  All 
at  once  the  Duke  halted  in  front  of  his  son’s  chair. 

“  What  fortune  I  have  now,”  said  he  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  “  is  little  or  nothing  in  times  like  these,  when 
the  tradesman  contrives  to  make  an  almost  unlimited 
income,  and,  setting  up  as  a  gentleman,  imitates,  not 
our  virtues,  but  our  vices;  while  the  nobles,  not  un¬ 
derstanding  the  present  hour,  are  in  poverty  and  want. 
Without  money,  nothing  can  be  done.  To  hold  his 
own  against  these  mushroom  fortunes,  a  Champdoce 
should  possess  millions.  Neither  you  nor  I,  my  sen, 
will  see  our  coffers  overflowing  with  millions,  but  our 
descendants  will  reap  the  benefit  of  our  toil.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  gained  their  name  and  glory  by  their  determi- 
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nation;  let  us  show  that  we  are  their  worthy  off¬ 
spring.” 

As  he  approached  the  subject  which  had  occupied 
his  mind  entirely  for  years,  the  old  noble’s  voice 
quivered  and  shook. 

“  I  have  done  my  duty,”  said  he,  calming  himself  by  • 
a  mighty  effort,  “  and  it  is  now  your  turn  to  do  yours. 
You  shall  marry  some  wealthy  heiress,  and  you  shall 
bring  up  your  son  as  I  have  reared  and  nurtured  you. 
You  will  be  able  to  leave  him  fifteen  millions;  and  if 
he  will  only  follow  in  our  footsteps,  he  will  be  able  to 
bequeath  to  his  heir  a  fortune  that  a  monarch  might 
envy.  And  this  shall  and  will  come  to  pass,  because  it 
is  my  fixed  determination.” 

This  strange  outburst  of  confidence  petrified  Nor- 
bert. 

“  The  task  is  heavy  and  painful,”  continued  the 
Duke,  “  but  it  is  one  that  several  scores  of  illustrious 
houses  have  accomplished.  He  who  wishes  to  revive 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  some  mighty  house  must  live 
only  in  the  future,  and  have  no  thought  but  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  descendants.  More  than  once  I  have 
faltered  and  hesitated,  but  I  have  conquered  my  weak¬ 
ness,  and  now  only  live  to  make  the  line  of  Champ- 
doce  the  most  wealthy  in  France.  Yon  have  seen  me 
haggle  for  an  hour  over  a  wretched  louis,  but  it  was 
for  the  reason  that  at  a  future  day  one  of  our  descend¬ 
ants  might  fling  it  to  a  beggar  from  the  window  of  his 
magnificent  equipage.  Next  year  I  will  take  you  to 
Paris  and  show  you  our  house  there.  You  will  see 
in  it  the  most  wonderful  tapestry,  pictures  by  the  best 
masters,  for  I  have  ornamented  and  embellished  it  as 
a  lover  adorns  a  house  for  a  beloved  mistress,  and  that 
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house,  Norbert,  is  the  home  that  your  grandchildren 
will  dwell  in.” 

The  Duke  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  jubilant 
triumph. 

“I  have  spoken  to  you  thus,”  resumed  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  “  because  you  are  now  of  an  age  to  listen 
to  the  truth,  and  because  I  wished  you  to  understand 
the  rules  by  which  you  are  to  regulate  your  life.  You 
have  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  must  do 
of  your  own  free  will  what  you  have  up  to  this  time 
done  at  my  bidding.  This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say. 
To-morrow  you  will  take  twenty-five  sacks  of  wheat 
to  the  miller  at  Bevrori.” 

Like  all  tyrannical  despots,  the  Duke  never  con¬ 
templated  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  any  one 
disobeying  his  commands;  yet  at  this  very  moment 
Norbert  was  registering  a  solemn  mental  oath  that 
he  would  never  carry  out  his  father’s  wishes.  His 
anger,  which  his  fears  had  so  long  restrained,  now 
burst  all  bounds,  and  it  was  in  the  broad  chestnut 
tree  avenue,  behind  the  Chateau,  far  from  any  listen¬ 
ing  ear,  that  he  gave  way  to  his  despair.  So  long  as 
he  had  only  looked  upon  his  father  as  a  mere  miser,  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  hope ;  but  now  he 
understood  him  better,  and  saw  that  life-long  plans, 
such  as  the  Duke  had  framed,  were  not  to  be  easily 
overruled. 

“  My  father  is  mad,”  said  he ;  “  yes ;  decidedly 
mad.” 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  for  the  present  he 
would  yield  to  his  despotism,  but  afterwards,  in  the 
future,  what  was  he  to  do? 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  find  persons  to  give  you  bad 
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advice,  and  the  very  next  day  Norbert  found  one  at 
Bevron  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  man  called  Daumon, 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Duke. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  DANGEROUS  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Daumon  was  not  a  native  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  no  one  knew  from  whence  he  came.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  an  attorney’s  clerk,  and  had 
certainly  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
little  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  clean  shaved,  and  with 
a  sharp  and  cunning  expression  of  countenance.  His 
long  nose,  sharp,  restless  eyes,  and  thin  lips,  attracted 
attention  at  first  sight.  His  whole  aspect  aroused  a 
feeling  of  distrust.  He  had  come  to  Bevron,  some  fifteen 
years  before,  with  all  his  provisions  in  a  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief  slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  willing  to 
make  money  in  any  way,  and  he  prospered  and  rose. 
He  owned  fields,  vineyards,  and  a  cottage,  which  is 
at  the  juncture  of  the  highway  to  Poitiers  and  the 
cross  road  that  leads  to  Bevron.  His  aim  and  object 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  to  know  everybody,  and 
to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  the  neighborhood 
around.  If  any  of  the  farmers  or  the  laborers  wanted 
small  advances,  they  went  to  him,  and  he  granted 
them  loans  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  He  gave 
most  disputants  counsel,  and  had  every  point  of  law  at 
his  fingers’  ends.  He  could  teach  people  how  to  sail  as 
close  to  the  wind  as  possible,  and  yet  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  He  affected  to  be  only  too 
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anxious  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  peasant  class,  and 
yet  he  was  drawing  heavy  sums  from  them  by  way  of 
interest.  He  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
rouse  their  feelings  of  animosity  against  both  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  gentry.  His  artful  way  of  talking,  and 
the  long  black  coat  which  he  wore,  had  given  him  the 
nickname  of  the  “  Counsellor  ”  in  the  district.  The 
reason  why  he  disliked  the  Duke  was  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  more  than  once  shown  himself  hostile  to  him, 
and  had  taken  him  before  the  court  of  justice,  from 
which  Daumon  only  escaped  by.  means  of  bribery  of 
suborned  witnesses.  He  vowed  that  he  would  be  re¬ 
venged  for  this,  and  for  five  years  had  been  watching 
his  opportunity,  and  this  was  the  man  whom  Norbert 
met  when  he  went  to  deliver  his  corn  to  the  miller. 
As  he  was  coming  back  with  his  empty  wagon,  Dau¬ 
mon  asked  for  a  lift  back  as  far  as  the  cross  road  that 
led  to  his  cottage. 

“  I  trust,  sir,”  said  he  with  the  most  servile  courtesy, 
“  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  but  I  am  so 
utterly  crippled  with  rheumatism  that  I  can  hardly 
walk.  Marquis.” 

Daumon  had  read  somewhere  that  the  eldest  son  of 
a  Duke  was  entitled  to  be  styled  Marquis,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  Norbert  had  been  thus  addressed. 
Before  this  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  appellation, 
but  now  his  wounded  vanity,  and  his  exasperation  at 
the  unhappy  condition  in  which  he  found  himself, 
tempted  him  to  accept  the  title  without  remonstrance. 

“All  right,  I  can  give  you  a  lift,”  said  he,  and  the 
Counsellor  clambered  into  the  cart. 

All  the  time  that  he  was  showering  thanks  upon 
Norbert  for  his  courtesy  he  was  watching  the  young 
man’s  face  carefully. 
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“  Evidently/’  thought  the  Counsellor  to  himself, 
“  something  unusual  has  taken  place  at  the  Chateau  de 
Champdoce.  Was  not  the  opportunity  for  revenge 
here?” 

Long  since  he  had  decided  that  through  the  son  he 
could  strike  the  father.  But  he  must  be  cautious. 

“  You  must  have  been  up  very  early,  Marquis,” 
said  he. 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 

“  The  Duke,”  resumed  Daumon,  “  is  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  such  a  son  as  you.  I  know  more  than 
one  father  who  says  to  his  children,  ‘  See  what  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  the  young  Marquis  de  Champdoce  sets 
to  you  all.  He  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  though  he 
is  noble  by  birth,  and  should  not  soil  his  hands  by 
labor/  ” 

A  sudden  lurch  brought  the  Counsellor’s  eloquence 
to  a  sudden  close,  but  he  speedily  resumed  again. 

“  I  was  watching  you  as  you  hefted  the  sacks. 
Heavens !  what  muscles !  what  a  pair  of  shoulders !  ” 

At  any  other  moment  Norbert  would  have  gloried 
in  such  laudation,  but  now  he  felt  displeased  and  an¬ 
noyed,  and  vented  his  anger  by  a  sharp  cut  at  his 
team. 

“  When  people  say  that  you  are  as  innocent  as  a 
girl,”  continued  Daumon,  “  I  always  say  that  you  are 
a  sensible  young  fellow  after  all,  and  that  if  you 
choose  to  lead  a  regular  life,  it  is  far  better  than  wast¬ 
ing  your  future  fortune  in  wine,  billiards,  cards,  or 
women.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  might  not  do  something  of 
the  kind,”  returned  Norbert. 

“What  did  you  say?”  answered  his  wily  com¬ 
panion. 
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“  I  said  that  if  I  were  my  own  master,  I  would  live 
as  other  young  men.” 

The  lad  paused  abruptly,  and  Daumon’s  eyes 
gleamed  with  joy. 

“  Aha,”  murmured  he  to  himself ;  “  I  have  the 
game  in  my  own  hands.  I  will  teach  his  Grace  to 
interfere  with  me.” 

Then,  in  a  voice  which  could  reach  Norbert’s  ears, 
he  continued, — 

“  Of  course  some  parents  are  far  too  strict.” 

An  impatient  gesture  from  Norbert  showed  him 
that  he  had  wounded  him  deeply. 

“Yes,  yes,”  put  in  the  wily  Counsellor,  “as  the 
head  grows  bald,  and  the  blood  begins  to  stagnate, 
they  forget, — they  forget  the  days  when  all  was  so 
different.  They  forget  the  time  when  they  were 
young,  and  when  they  sowed  their  wild  oats  with  so 
lavish  a  hand.  When  your  father  was  twenty-five,  he 
was  precious  wild.  Ask  your  father,  if  you  do  not 
believe  me.” 

At  this  moment  the  wagon  passed  the  cross  road, 
and  Norbert  pulled  up. 

“  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  Marquis,”  said  the 
Counsellor  as  he  alighted  with  difficulty ;  “  but  if  you 
would  condescend  to  come  and  taste  my  brandy,  I 
should  esteem  it  a  great  honor.” 

Norbert  hesitated  for  an  instant:  his  reasoning 
powers  urged  him  to  decline  the  offer,  but  he  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and,  fastening  his  horses  to  a  tree, 
he  followed  Daumon  down  the  by-road.  The  cottage 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  extremely  well  furnished. 
A  woman,  who  acted  as  Daumon’s  housekeeper,  served 
the  refreshments.  The  office — for  he  called  his  room 
an  office,  just  as  if  he  was  a  professional  man — was 
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a  strange-looking  place.  On  one  side  was  a  desk 
covered  with  account  books,  and  against  the  wall  were 
sacks  of  seed.  A  number  of  books  on  legal  matters 
crowded  the  shelves,  and  from  the  ceiling  hung  a 
quantity  of  dried  herbs.  The  Counsellor  welcomed 
the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Champdoce  with  the 
greatest  deference,  seated  him  in  his  own  capacious 
leathern  arm-chair,  and  pressed  the  brandy  which  he 
had  refused  upon  him. 

“  Come,  sir,  another  drop/’  said  he,  and,  without 
waiting  for  Norbert’s  assent,  he  replenished  the  glass 
which  stood  before  him. 

“  I  got  this  brandy  from  a  man  down  Arcachon  way 
in  return  for  a  kindness  that  I  did  him;  for,  without 
boasting,  I  may  say  that  I  have  done  kindnesses  for 
many  people  in  my  time.”  He  raised  his  glass  to  his 
lips  as  he  spoke.  “It  is  good,  is  it  not?”  said  he. 
“  You  can’t  get  stuff  with  an  aroma  like  that  here¬ 
abouts.” 

The  extreme  deference  of  the  man,  coupled  with  the 
excellence  of  the  spirit,  opened  Norbert’s  heart  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Up  to  the  present  the  con¬ 
duct  of  poor  Norbert  had  been  blameless,  but  now, 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  Counsellor’s  character 
or  reputation,  he  poured  out  all  the  secret  sorrows  of 
his  heart,  while  Daumon  chuckled  secretly,  preserving 
all  the  time  the  imperturbable  face  of  a  physician 
called  in  to  visit  a  patient. 

“  Dear  me !  dear  me !  ”  said  he ;  “  this  is  really  too 
bad.  Poor  fellow!  I  really  pity  you.  Were  it  not 
for  the  deep  respect  that  I  have  for  the  Duke,  your 
father,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  not 
quite  in  his  right  senses.” 

“  Yes,”  continued  Norbert,  the  tears  starting  to  his 
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eyes,  “  this  is  just  how  I  am  situated.  My  destiny 
has  been  marked  out  for  me,  and  I  am  helpless  to 
alter  it.  I  had  better  a  thousand  times  be  lying  under 
the  cold  greensward,  than  vegetate  thus  above 
ground.” 

The  peculiar  smile  on  Daumon’s  lips  caused  him  to 
pause  in  his  complaint. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  went  on,  “  you  think  that  I  am  child¬ 
ish  in  talking  thus  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  Marquis,  you  have  suffered  too  deeply ; 
but  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  you  are  foolish  to  despond 
so  much  over  the  future  that  lies  before  you.” 

“Future!”  repeated  Norbert  angrily,  “what  is  the 
use  of  speaking  to  me  of  the  future,  when  I  may  be 
kept  in  this  horrible  servitude  for  the  next  thirty 
years  ?  My  father  is  still  hale  and  hearty.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  You  will  be  of  age  soon,  and  then 
you  will  have  full  right  to  claim  your  mother’s  for¬ 
tune.” 

The  extreme  surprise  displayed  by  Norbert  at  this 
intelligence  convinced  the  Counsellor  that  he  was 
much  more  unsophisticated  than  he  had  supposed  him 
to  be. 

“  A  man,”  continued  he,  “  can,  when  he  attains  his 
majority,  dispose  of  his  inheritance  as  he  thinks  fit, 
and  your  mother’s  fortune  will  render  you  inde¬ 
pendent  of  your  father.” 

“  But  I  should  never  dare  to  claim  it ;  how  could  I 
venture  to  do  so?” 

“You  need  not  make  the  application  personally; 
your  solicitor  would  manage  all  that  for  you ;  but,  of 
course,  you  must  wait  until  you  are  of  age.” 

“But  I  cannot  wait  until  then,”  said  Norbert;  “I 
must  at  once  free  myself  from  this  tyranny.” 
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“  Luckily  there  are  ways.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so,  Daumon  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  will  show  you  what  is  done  every  day. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  noble  families.  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  soldier?” 

“  No,  I  do  not  care  for  that,  and  yet - ” 

“  That  is  your  last  resource,  Marquis.  First,  then, 
we  could  lay  a  plaint  before  the  court.” 

“  A  plaint?” 

“  Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  that  our  laws  do  not 
provide  for  such  a  case  as  a  father  exceeding  the 
proper  bounds  of  parental  authority?  Tell  me,  has 
the  Duke,  your  father,  ever  struck  you  ?  ” 

“  Never  once.” 

“  Well,  that  is  almost  a  pity.  We  will  say  that  your 
father’s  property  is  worth  two  millions,  and  yet  you 
derive  so  slight  a  benefit  from  this  that  you  are  known 
everywhere  as  the  ‘  Young  Savage  of  Champdoce  * !  ” 

Norbert  started  to  his  feet. 

“  Who  dares  speak  of  me  like  that  ?  ”  said  he  furi¬ 
ously.  “  Tell  me  his  name.” 

This  outburst  of  passion  did  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  discompose  Daumon. 

“  Your  father  has  many  enemies,  Marquis,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  “  for  his  manners  are  overbearing  and  exact¬ 
ing;  but  you  have  many  friends,  and  among  them  all 
you  will  find  none  more  devoted  than  myself,  humble 
though  my  position  may  be.  Many  ladies  of  high  rank 
take  a  great  interest  in  you.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago 
some  persons  were  speaking  of  you  in  the  presence 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg,  and  she  blushed  crim¬ 
son  at  your  name.  Do  you  know  Mademoiselle 
Diana?” 

Norbert  colored. 
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“  Ah,  I  understand,”  replied  Daumon.  “  And  when 
you  have  broken  the  fetters  that  now  bind  you,  we 

shall  see  something  one  of  these  days.  And  now - ” 

But  at  this  moment  Norbert’s  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  old-fashioned  cuckoo  clock  that  hung  on  the 
wall  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He  started  to  his 
feet. 

“  Why,  it  is  dinner-time !  ”  said  he.  “  What  upon 
earth  will  my  father  say?” 

“  What,  does  he  keep  you  in  such  order  as  that  ?  ” 
But,  never  heeding  the  sarcastic  question  of  the 
Counsellor,  Norbert  had  regained  his  cart,  and  was 
driving  off  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  BOLD  ADVENTURE. 

Daumon  had  in  no  way  exaggerated  when  he  said 
that  Norbert  was  spoken  of  as  the  “  Young  Savage 
of  Champdoce,”  though  no  one  used  this  appellation 
in  an  insulting  form.  Public  opinion  had  changed 
considerably  regarding  the  Duke  of  Champdoce.  The 
first  time  that  he  had  made  his  appearance,  wearing 
wooden  shoes  and  a  leathern  jacket,  every  one  had 
laughed,  but  this  did  not  affect  him  at  all,  and  in  the 
end  people  began  to  term  his  dogged  obstinacy  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance.  The  gleam  that  shone  from  his 
hoarded  millions  imparted  a  brilliant  lustre  to  his 
shabby  garments.  Why  should  they  waste  their  pity 
upon  a  man  who  would  eventually  come  into  a  gigantic 
fortune,  and  have  the  means  of  gratifying  all  his 
desires? 
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Mothers,  with  daughters  especially,  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  young  man,  for  to  get  a  girl  married 
to  the  “  Young  Savage  of  Champdoce  ”  would  be  a 
feat  to  be  proud  of ;  but  unluckily  his  father  watched 
him  with  all  the  vigilance  of  a  Spanish  duenna.  But 
there  was  a  young  girl  who  had  long  since  secretly 
formed  a  design  of  her  own,  and  this  bold-hearted 
beauty  was  Diana  de  Laurebourg.  It  was  with  per¬ 
fect  justice  that  she  had  received  the  name  of  the 
“  Belle  of  Poitiers.”  She  was  tall  and  very  fair,  with 
a  dazzling  complexion  and  masses  of  lustrous  hair; 
but  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  suppressed  fire,  which 
plainly  showed  the  constitution  of  her  nature.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  her  parents, 
who  had  wished  her  to  take  the  veil,  had  only  been 
induced  to  remove  her  owing  to  her  obstinate  refusal 
to  pronounce  the  vows,  coupled  with  the  earnest  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  lady  superior,  who  was  kept  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  ferment  owing  to  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  her  pupil.  Her  father  was  wealthy,  but  all  the 
property  went  over  to  her  brother,  ten  years  older 
than  herself;  and  so  Diana  was  portionless,  with  the 
exception  of  a  paltry  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs. 

“  My  child,”  said  her  father  to  her  the  first  day  of 
her  return,  “you  have  come  back  to  us  once  more, 
and  now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fascinate  some  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  your  equal  in  position  and  who  has  plenty 
of  money.  If  you  fail  in  that,  back  you  go  to  the 
convent.” 

“  Time  enough  to  talk  about  that  some  years  hence,” 
answered  the  girl  with  a  smile;  **  at  present  I  am  quite 
contented  with  being  at  home  with  you.” 

M.  de  Laurebourg  had  commented  with  some 
severity  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce 
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towards  his  son,  but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  daughter’s  heart  for  a  suitable  marriage. 

“  I  shall  gain  my  end,”  murmured  the  girl,  “  I  am 
sure  of  it.” 

She  had  heard  a  friend  of  her  father’s  speaking  of 
Norbert  and  his  colossal  expectations. 

“Why  should  I  not  marry  him?”  she  asked  of  her 
own  heart ;  and,  with  the  utmost  skill,  she  applied  her¬ 
self  to  the  execution  of  her  design;  for  the  idea  of 
being  a  duchess,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  was  a  most  fascinating  one.  But  how 
was  she  to  meet  Norbert?  and  how  bring  over  the 
money-raking  Duke  to  her  side?  Before,  however, 
she  could  decide  on  any  plan,  she  felt  that  she  must 
see  Norbert.  He  was  pointed  out  to  her  one  day  at 
Mass,  and  she  was  struck  by  his  beauty  and  by  an 
ease  of  manner  which  even  his  shabby  dress  could 
not  conceal.  By  the  quick  perception  which  many 
women  possess,  she  dived  into  Norbert’s  inmost  soul ; 
she  felt  that  he  suffered,  and  her  sympathy  for  him 
brought  with  it  the  dawn  of  love,  and  by  the  time  she 
had  left  the  chapel  she  had  registered  a  solemn  vow  that 
she  would  one  day  be  Norbert’s  wife.  But  she  did  not 
acquaint  her  parents  with  this  determination  on  her 
part,  preferring  to  carry  out  her  plans  without  any 
aid  or  advice.  Mademoiselle  Diana  was  shrewd  and 
practical,  and  not  likely  to  err  from  want  of  judg¬ 
ment.  The  frank  and  open  expression  of  her  fea¬ 
tures  concealed  a  mind  of  superior  calibre,  and  one 
which  well  knew  how  to  weigh  the  advantages  of 
social  rank  and  position.  She  affected  a  sudden  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poor,  and  visited  them  constantly,  and 
might  be  frequently  met  in  the  lanes  carrying  soup 
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and  other  comforts  to  them.  Her  father  declared, 
with  a  laugh,  that  she  ought  to  have  been  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  and  did  not  notice  the  fact  that  all  Diana’s 
pensioners  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Champdoce.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  she  wandered  about,  continually 
changing  the  hour  of  her  visits.  The  “  Savage  of 
Champdoce  ”  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  he  even  a 
regular  attendant  at  Mass.  At  last  a  mere  trifle 
changed  the  whole  current  of  the  young  man’s  exist¬ 
ence  ;  for,  a  week  after  the  conversation  in  which  the 
Duke  had  laid  bare  his  scheme  to  his  son,  he  again 
referred  to  it,  after  their  dinner,  which  they  had  par¬ 
taken  of  at  the  same  table  with  forty  laborers,  who 
had  been  hired  to  get  in  the  harvest. 

“  You  need  not,  my  son,”  began  the  old  gentleman, 
“  go  back  with  the  laborers  to-day.” 

“  But,  sir - ”« 

“  Allow  me  to  continue,  if  you  please.  My  confi¬ 
dential  conversation  with  you  the  other  night  was 
merely  a  preliminary  to  my  telling  you  that  for  the 
future  I  did  not  expect  you  to  toil  as  hard  as  you  had 
hitherto  done,  for  I  wish  you  to  perform  a  duty  less 
laborious,  but  more  responsible;  you  will  for  the 
future  act  as  farm-bailiff.” 

Norbert  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  father’s  face. 

“For  I  wish  you  to  become  accustomed  to  inde¬ 
pendent  action,  so  that  at  my  death  your  sudden  liberty 
may  not  intoxicate  you.” 

The  Duke  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  a  highly 
finished  gun  from  a  cupboard. 

“  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  you  for  some 
time  past,”  said  he,  “  and  this  is  a  sign  of  my  satis¬ 
faction.  The  gamekeeper  has  brought  in  a  thor- 
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oughly  trained  dog,  which  will  also  be  yours.  Shoot 
as  much  as  you  like,  and,  as  you  cannot  go  about  with¬ 
out  money  in  your  pocket,  take  this,  but  be  careful 
of  it;  for  remember  that  extravagance  on  your  part 
will  procrastinate  the  day  upon  which  our  descendants 
will  resume  their  proper  station  in  the  world.” 

The  Duke  spoke  for  some  time  longer,  but  his  son 
paid  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  was  too  much  as¬ 
tonished  to  accept  the  six  five-franc  pieces  which  his 
father  tendered  to  him. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  the  Duke  at  last  in  angry  accents, 
“  that  you  will  have  the  grace  to  thank  me.” 

“  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  ungrateful,”  stam¬ 
mered  Norbert,  aroused  by  this  reproach. 

The  Duke  turned  away  impatiently. 

“  What  has  the  boy  got  into  his  head  now  ?  ”  mut¬ 
tered  he. 

It  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  the  priest  of  Bevron 
that  the  Duke  had  acted  as  he  had  done;  but  this  in¬ 
dulgence  came  too  late,  for  Norbert’s  detestation  of 
his  tyrant  was  too  deeply  buried  in  his  heart  to  be 
easily  eradicated. 

A  gun  was  not  such  a  wonderful  present  after  all — 
a  matter  of  a  few  francs,  perhaps.  Had  the  Duke 
offered  him  the  means  of  a  better  education,  it  would 
be  a  different  matter;  but  as  it  was,  he  would  still 
remain  the  “  Young  Savage  of  Champdoce.” 

However,  Norbert  took  advantage  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  accorded  to  him,  and  rambled  daily  over  the 
estate  with  his  gun  and  his  dog  Bruno,  to  which  he 
had  become  very  much  attached.  His  thoughts  often 
wandered  to  Daumon ;  but  he  had  made  inquiries,  and 
had  heard  that  the  Counsellor  was  a  most  dangerous 
man,  who  would  stick  at  nothing;  but  for  all  that,  he 
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had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  him  again  for 
further  advice,  though  his  better  nature  warned  him 
of  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was  standing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTION. 

Daumon  was  expecting  a  visit  from  the  young  man, 
and  had  been  waiting  for  him  with  the  cool  compla¬ 
cency  of  a  bird-catcher,  who,  having  arranged  all  his 
lines  and  snares,  stands  with  folded  arms  until  his 
feathered  victims  fall  into  his  net.  The  line  that  he 
had  displayed  before  the  young  man’s  eyes  was  the 
sight  of  liberty.  Daumon  had  emissaries  everywhere, 
and  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  going  on  at  the 
Chateau  de  Champdoce,  and  could  have  repeated  the 
exact  words  made  use  of  by  the  Duke  in  his  last  con¬ 
versation  with  his  son,  and  was  aware  of  the  leave  of 
liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  Norbert,  and  was  as 
certain  as  possible  that  this  small  concession  would 
only  hasten  the  rebellion  of  the  young  Marquis. 

He  often  took  his  evening  stroll  in  the  direction  of 
Champdoce,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  would  meditate  over 
his'  schemes.  Pausing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  over¬ 
looked  the  Chateau,  he  would  shake  his  fist,  and 
mutter, — 

“He  will  come;  ah,  yes,  he  must  come  to  me!” 

And  he  was  in  the  right,  for,  after  a  week  spent  in 
indecision,  Norbert  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  father’s 
bitterest  enemy.  Daumon,  concealed  behind  the  win¬ 
dow  curtain,  had  watched  his  approach,  and  it  was 
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with  the  same  air  of  deference  that  he  welcomed  the 
Marquis,  as  he  took  care  to  call  him;  but  he  affected 
to  be  so  overcome  by  the  honor  of  this  visit  that  he 
could  only  falter  out, — 

“  Marquis,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant.” 

And  Norbert,  who  had  expected  a  very  warm  greet¬ 
ing,  was  much  disconcerted.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  of  going  away  again,  but  his  pride  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  so,  for  he  had  said  to  himself 
that  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  fool  to  go  away  this 
time  without  having  accomplished  anything. 

“  I  want  to  have  a  bit  of  advice  from  you,  Counsel¬ 
lor,”  said  he ;  “  for,  as  I  have  but  little  experience  in 
a  certain  matter,  I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  your 
knowledge.” 

“  You  do  me  too  much  honor.  Marquis,”  murmured 
the  Counsellor  with  a  low  bow. 

“  But  surely,”  said  the  young  man,  “  you  must  feel 
that  you  are  bound  to  assist  me  after  all  you  told  me 
a  day  or  two  back.  You  mentioned  two  means  by 
which  I  could  regain  my  freedom,  and  hinted  that 
there  was  a  third  one.  I  have  come  to  you  to-day  to 
ask  you  what  it  was.” 

Never  did  any  man  more  successfully  assume  an 
air  of  astonishment  than  did  Daumon  at  this  moment. 

“  What,”  said  he,  “  do  you  absolutely  remember 
those  idle  words  I  made  use  of  then?” 

“  I  do  most  decidedly.” 

The  villain’s  heart  of  Daumon  was  filled  with  de¬ 
light,  but  he  replied, — 

“  Oh,  Marquis !  you  must  remember  that  we  say 
many  things  that  really  have  no  special  meaning,  for 
between  act  and  intention  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
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ference.  I  often  speak  too  freely,  and  that  has  more 
than  once  got  me  into  trouble.” 

Norbert  was  no  fool,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  hot  blood  of  his  ancestors  coursed  freely 
through  his  veins.  He  now  struck  the  butt-end  of  his 
gun  heavily  upon  the  floor. 

“  You  treated  me  like  a  simpleton,  then,  it  appears?  ” 
remarked  he  angrily. 

“  My  dear  Marquis - ” 

“  And  imagined  that  you  could  trifle  with  me.  You 
managed  to  learn  my  real  feelings  for  your  own  amuse¬ 
ment;  but,  take  care;  this  may  cost  you  more  than 
you  think.” 

“  Ah,  Marquis,  can  you  believe  that  I  would  act  so 
basely?” 

“What  else  can  I  think?” 

Daumon  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 

“You  will  be  angry  when  you  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  but  I  cannot  help  speaking  the  truth.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  angry,  and  you  can  speak  freely.” 

“  I  am  but  a  very  poor  and  humble  man.  What 
have  I  to  gain  by  securing  any  note,  and  by  encourag¬ 
ing  you  to  brave  your  father’s  anger?  Just  think  what 
must  happen  if  I  opposed  the  all-powerful  Duke  de 
Champdoce;  why,  I  might  find  myself  in  prison  in 
next  to  no  time.” 

“And  for  what  reason,  if  you  please?”  asked 
Norbert. 

“  Have  you  never  studied  law  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree,  Marquis?  Dear  me,  how  neglectful  some  par¬ 
ents  are!  You  are  not  of  age,  and  there  is  a  certain 
article,  354  in  the  code,  that  could  be  so  worked  that 
a  poor  humble  creature  like  me  could  be  locked  up 
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for  perhaps  five  years.  The  law  deals  very  hardlv 
when  any  one  has  dealings  with  a  minor,  the  more 
especially  when  the  father  is  a  man  of  untold  wealth. 
If  the  Duke  should  ever  discover - ” 

“  But  how  could  he  ever  do  so  ?  ” 

Daumon  made  no  reply,  and  his  silence  so  plainly 
showed  Norbert  that  the  Counsellor  did  not  trust  him, 
that  he  repeated  the  question  in  an  angry  voice. 

“  Your  blind  subservience  to  your  father  is  too 
well  known.” 

“  You  believe  that  I  should  confess  everything  to 
him?” 

“  You  yourself  told  me  that  when  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  yours  you  could  not  avoid  yielding  to  his 
will.” 

Norbert’s  anger  gradually  died  away,  as  he  replied 
in  accents  of  intense  bitterness, — 

“  I  may  be  a  savage,  but  I  am  not  likely  to  become 
a  traitor.  If  I  once  promised  to  keep  a  secret,  no 
measures  or  tortures  would  tear  it  from  me.  I  may 
fear  my  father,  but  I  am  a  Champdoce,  and  fear  no 
other  mortal  man.  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“  But,  Marquis - ” 

“  No  other  mortal  man,”  interrupted  Norbert 
sternly,  “  will  ever  know  from  me  that  we  have  ever 
exchanged  words  together.” 

An  expression  passed  over  the  features  of  the  Coun¬ 
sellor  which  cast  a  ray  of  hope  upon  the  young  man’s 
heart. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  he,  “  any  one  would  judge 
from  my  hesitation  that  I  had  some  wrong  motive  in 
acting  as  I  am  doing,  but  I  never  give  bad  advice, 
and  any  one  will  tell  you  the  same  about  me,  and  this 
is  the  breviary  by  which  I  regulate  all  my  actions.” 
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As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  book  from  his  desk,  and 
waved  it  aloft. 

Norbert  looked  puzzled  and  angry. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“Nothing,  Marquis,  nothing;  have  patience;  your 
majority  is  not  far  off,  and  you  have  only  a  few  years 
to  wait.  Remember  that  your  father  is  an  old  man; 
let  him  carry  out  his  plan  for  a  few  years  longer, 
and - ” 

Norbert  struck  his  fist  savagely  upon  the  table,  cry¬ 
ing  out  furiously.  “  It  was  not  worth  my  coming  here 
if  this  was  all  that  you  had  to  say;”  and,  whistling 
to  Bruno,  the  young  man  prepared  to  quit  the  room. 

“  Ah,  Marquis !  you  are  far  too  hasty,”  said  the 
Counsellor  humbly. 

Norbert  paused.  “  Speak  then,”  answered  he 
roughly. 

In  a  low,  impressive  voice,  Daumon  went  on. 

“  Remember,  Marquis,  that  though  I  should  like  to 
see  you  have  a  better  understanding  with  your  father, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  work  for  the 
happiness  of  you  both.  I  am  like  a  judge  in  court, 
who  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between 
the  litigants.  Can  you  not,  while  affecting  perfect  sub¬ 
mission,  live  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  you?  There 
are  many  young  men  of  your  age  in  a  precisely  similar 
position.” 

Norbert  took  a  step  forward  and  began  to  listen 
earnestly. 

“  You  have  more  liberty  now,”  continued  Daumon. 
“  Pray,  does  your  father  know  how  you  employ  your 
time?” 

“  He  knows  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  shoot.” 

“  Well,  I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  your  age.” 
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“  And  what  would  that  be  ?  ” 

“  First  of  all,  I  would  stay  at  home  sufficiently  often 
not  to  arouse  papa’s  suspicions,  and  the  rest  of  my  lei¬ 
sure  I  would  spend  in  Poitiers,  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
town.  I  could  take  nice  rooms  in  which  I  could  be 
my  own  master.  At  Champdoce  I  could  keep  to  my 
peasant’s  clothes,  but  in  Poitiers  I  would  be  dressed  by 
the  best  tailor.  I  should  pick  up  a  few  boon  com¬ 
panions  amongst  the  jolly  students,  and  have  plenty  of 
friends,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  I  would  dance, 
sing,  and  drink,  and  would  dip  into  every  kind  of  life, 
so  that - ” 

He  paused  for  a  second  and  then  said,  “  There  ought 
to  be  a  fast  horse  or  so  in  your  father’s  stables,  eh? 
Well  then,  if  there  are,  why  not  take  one  for  your  own 
riding?  Then  at  night,  when  you  are  supposed  to  be 
snug  between  the  sheets,  creep  down  to  the  stable,  clap 
a  bridle  on  the  horse,  and,  hey,  presto !  you  are  in  Poi¬ 
tiers.  Put  on  the  clothes  suitable  to  the  handsome 
young  noble  you  are,  and  have  a  joyous  carouse  with 
your  many  companions;  and  if  you  do,  next  day,  not 
choose  to  go  back  until  the  morning,  the  servants  will 
only  tell  your  father  that  you  are  out  shooting.” 

Norbert  was  a  thoroughly  strong,  honest  youth,  and 
the  idea  of  meanness  and  duplicity  were  most  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  feelings  in  general;  and  yet  he  listened 
eagerly  to  this  proposition,  for  oppression  had  utterly 
changed  his  nature.  The  career  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure  proposed  so  adroitly  by  Daumon  dazzled  his 
imagination  and  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

“  Well,”  asked  the  Counsellor  invidiously,  “  and, 
pray,  what  is  there  to  prevent  you  doing  all  this?  ” 

“  Want  of  funds,”  returned  Norbert,  with  a  deep 
sigh ;  “  I  should  want  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  hardly 
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any ;  if  I  were  to  ask  my  father  for  any,  he  would  re¬ 
fuse  me,  and  wonder - ” 

“  Have  you  no  friends  who  would  find  you  such  a 
sum  as  you  would  require  until  you  came  of  age  ?  ” 

“  None  at  all;  ”  and,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of 
his  utter  helplessness,  Norbert  sank  back  upon  a  chair. 

After  a  brief  period  of  reflection,  Daumon  spoke  with 
apparent  reluctance, — 

“  No,  Marquis,  I  cannot  see  you  so  miserably  un¬ 
happy  without  doing  my  best  to  help  you.  A  man  is  a 
fool  who  puts  out  his  hand  to  interfere  between  father 
and  son,  but  I  will  find  money  to  lend  you  what  you 
want/’ 

“Will  you  do  so,  Counsellor?” 

“  Unluckily  I  cannot,  I  am  only  a  poor  fellow,  but 
some  of  the  neighboring  farmers  intrust  me  with  their 
savings  for  investment.  Why  should  I  not  use  them  to 
make  you  comfortable  and  happy?  ” 

Norbert  was  almost  choked  with  emotion.  “  Can  this 
be  done  ?  ”  asked  he  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  Marquis ;  but  you  understand  that  you  will 
have  to  pay  very  heavy  interest  on  account  of  the  risk 
incurred  in  lending  money  to  a  minor.  For  the  law 
does  not  recognize  such  transactions,  and  I  myself 
do  not  like  them.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would 
not  borrow  money  on  these  terms,  but  wait  until  some 
friend  could  help  me.” 

“  I  have  no  friends,”  again  answered  the  young  man. 

Daumon  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  says :  “  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  in,  but 
at  any  rate  I  have  done  my  duty.”  Then  he  began 
aloud,  “  I  am  perfectly  aware,  Marquis,  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  wealth  that  must  one  day  be  yours,  this  transac- ' 
tion  is  a  most  paltry  one.” 
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He  then  went  on  to  enumerate  the  conditions  of  the 
loan,  and  at  each  clause  he  would  stop  and  say,  “  Do 
you  understand  this  ?  ” 

Norbert  understood  him  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  the 
conversation,  in  exchange  for  the  thousand  francs,  he 
handed  to  the  Counsellor  the  promissory  notes  for  four 
thousand  francs  each,  which  were  made  payable  to  two 
farmers,  who  were  entirely  in  Daumon’s  clutches.  The 
young  man,  in  addition,  pledged  his  solemn  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  never  disclose  that  the  Counsellor 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction. 

“  Remember,  Marquis,  prudence  must  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served.  Come  here  to  me  only  after  the  night  has 
set  in.” 

This  was  the  last  piece  of  advice  that  Daumon  gave 
his  client ;  and  when  he  was  again  left  alone,  he  penred 
with  feelings  of  intense  gratification,  the  two  notes 
that  Norbert  had  signed.  They  were  entirely  correct 
and  binding,  and  drawn  up  in  proper  legal  form.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  young  man  have  all 
his  savings,  amounting  to  some  forty  thousand 
francs,  and  not  to  press  for  payment  until  the  young 
man  came  into  his  fortune. 

All  this,  however,  hinged  upon  Norbert’s  silence  and 
discretion,  for,  at  the  first  inkling  of  the  matter,  the 
Duke  would  scatter  all  the  edifice  to  the  winds ;  but  of 
this  happening  Daumon  had  no  fear. 

As  Norbert  walked  along,  followed  by  his  dog,  he 
could  not  resist  putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
fingering  the  tempting,  crisp  banknotes  which  lurked 
there,  and  making  sure  that  it  was  a  reality  and  not  a 
dream.  That  night  seemed  interminable ;  and  the  next 
morning,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  his  dog  at 
his  heels,  he  walked  briskly  along  the  road  to  Poitiers. 
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He  had  determined  to  follow  Daumon’s  advice, — to 
have  suitable  rooms,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  students.  On  his  arrival  at  Poitiers,  which 
he  had  only  once  before  visited,  Norbert  felt  like  a  half- 
fledged  bird  who  knows  not  how  to  use  its  wings.  He 
wandered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing  how  to  com¬ 
mence  what  he  wanted.  Finally,  after  a  sojourn  in  the 
town  of  a  very  brief  duration,  he  went  to  the  inn  where 
he  had  breakfasted  with  his  father  on  his  former  visit, 
and,  after  an  unsatisfactory  meal,  returned  to  Champ- 
doce,  as  wretched  as  he  had  been  joyful  and  hopeful 
at  his  early  start  in  the  morning.  But  later  on  he  went 
to  Daumon,  who  put  him  in  communication  with  a 
friend  who,  for  a  commission,  took  the  unsophisticated 
lad  about,  hired  some  furnished  rooms,  and  finally  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  best  ladies  in  the  town,  while  Nor¬ 
bert  ordered  clothes  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  francs. 
He  now  thought  himself  on  the  high  road  to  the  full 
gratification  of  his  desires ;  but,  alas !  the  reality,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  his  imagination  had  pictured,  ap¬ 
peared  rank  and  chilling.  His  timidity  and  shyness  ar¬ 
rested  all  his  progress;  he  required  an  intimate  friend, 
and  where  could  he  hit  upon  one? 

One  evening  he  entered  the  Cafe  Castille.  He  found 
a  large  number  of  students  collected  there,  and  was  a 
little  disgusted  at  their  turbulent  gayety,  and,  hastily 
withdrawing,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  weary  evening  in 
his  own  rooms  with  Bruno,  who,  for  his  part,  would 
have  much  preferred  the  open  country.  He  had  really 
only  enjoyed  the  four  evenings  on  which  he  had  visited 
the-Martre;  but  these  limited  hours  of  happiness  did 
not  make  up  for  the  web  of  falsehood  in  which  he  had 
enmeshed  himself,  or  the  daily  dread  of  detection  in 
which  he  lived. 
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The  Duke  had  noticed  his  son’s  absence,  but  his  sus¬ 
picions  were  very  wide  of  the  truth.  One  morning  he 
laughed  at  Norbert  on  the  continued  non-success  of  his 
shooting. 

“  Do  your  best  to-day,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  and  try 
and  bring  home  some  game,  for  we  shall  have  a  guest 
to  dinner.” 

“  To  dinner,  here?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  Duke  suppressing  a  smile. 
“  Yes,  actually  here ;  M.  Puymandour  is  coming,  and 
the  dining-room  must  be  opened  and  put  into  proper 
order.” 

“  I  will  try  and  kill  some  game,”  answered  Norbert 
to  himself  as  he  started  on  his  errand. 

This,  however,  was  more  easily  resolved  on  than  ex¬ 
ecuted.  At  last  he  caught  sight  of  an  impudent  rabbit 
near  a  hedge ;  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired.  A  shriek  of 
anguish  followed  the  report,  and  Bruno  dashed  into  the 
hedge,  barking  furiously. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  BAD  START. 

Diana  de  Laurebourg  was  a  strange  compound; 
under  an  appearance  of  the  most  artless  simplicity  she 
concealed  an  iron  will,  and  had  hidden  from  every  one 
of  her  family,  and  even  from  her  most  intimate  friends, 
her  firm  resolve  to  become  the  Duchess  of  Champdoce. 
All  her  rambles  in  the  neighborhood  had  turned  out 
of  no  avail ;  and  as  the  weather  was  now  very  uncertain, 
it  seemed  as  if  her  long  strolls  in  the  country  roads  and 
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fields  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  “  The  day  must 
eventually  come,”  murmured  she,  “  when  this  invisible 
prince  must  make  his  appearance.”  And  at  last  the 
long-expected  day  arrived. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November,  and 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  soft  and  balmy  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  few  remaining 
leaves  rustled  on  the  trees,  and  an  occasional  bird  whis¬ 
tled  in  the  hedgerows.  Diana  de  Laurebourg  was 
walking  slowly  along  the  path  leading  to  Mussidan, 
when  all  at  once  she  heard  a  rustling  of  branches.  She 
turned  round  sharply,  and  all  the  blood  in  her  body 
seemed  to  rush  suddenly  to  her  heart,  for  through  an 
opening  in  the  hedge  she  caught  sight  of  the  man  who 
for  the  past  two  months  had  occupied  all  her  waking 
thoughts.  Norbert  was  waiting  for  something  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  sportsman,  his  finger  on  the.  trig¬ 
ger  of  his  gun. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  waited 
so  long,  and  with  such  ill-concealed  impatience ;  and  yet 
she  could  derive  no  advantage  from  it,  for  what  would 
happen?  Simply  this:  Norbert  would  bow  to  her,  and 
she  would  reply  by  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  and 
perhaps  two  months  might  pass  away  before  she  met 
him  again.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  take  some  bold 
and  decisive  step  she  saw  Norbert  raise  his  gun  and 
point  it  in  her  direction.  She  endeavored  to  call  out  to 
him,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  in  another  moment 
the  report  rang  out,  and  she  felt  a  sharp  pang,  like  the 
touch  of  a  red-hot  iron  upon  her  ankle.  With  a  wild 
shriek  she  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell  upon  the  path¬ 
way.  She  did  not  lose  her  senses,  for  she  heard  a  cry 
in  response  to  her  own,  and  the  crashing  of  something 
forcing  its  way  through  the  hedge.  Then  she  felt  a 
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hot  breath  upon  her  face,  and  then  sometning  cold  and 
wet  touched  her  cheek.  She  opened  her  eyes  lan¬ 
guidly,  and  saw  Bruno  licking  her  face  and  hands. 

At  the  same  moment  Norbert  dashed  through  the 
hedge  and  stood  before  her.  At  once  she  realized  the 
advantage  of  her  position  and  closed  her  eyes  once 
more.  Norbert,  as  he  hung  over  the  seemingly  uncon¬ 
scious  form  of  this  fair  young  creature,  felt  that  his 
senses  were  deserting  him,  for  he  greatly  feared  that 
he  had  killed  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  fly  precipitately,  and  his  second  to  give 
what  aid  he  could  to  his  victim.  He  knelt  down  by  her, 
and,  to  his  infinite  relief,  found  that  life  was  not  ex¬ 
tinct.  He  raised  her  beautiful  head. 

“  Speak  to  me,  mademoiselle,  I  entreat  you/' 
cried  he. 

All  this  time  Diana  was  returning  thanks  to  kind 
Providence  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes.  After  a 
time  she  made  a  slight  move,  and  Norbert  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joy.  Then,  opening  her  beautiful  eyes, 
she  gazed  upon  the  young  man  with  the  air  of  a  person 
just  awaking  from  a  dream. 

“  It  is  I,”  faltered  the  distracted  young  man,  “  Nor¬ 
bert  de  Champdoce.  But  forgive  me,  and  tell  me  if  you 
are  in  pain  ?  ” 

Pity  came  over  the  wounded  girl.  She  gently  drew 
herself  away  from  the  arm  that  encircled  her,  and  said 
softly, — 

“  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for  my  foolish  weak¬ 
ness  ;  for  I  am  really  more  frightened  than  hurt." 

Norbert  felt  that  heaven  had  opened  before  his  very 
eyes.  “  Let  me  go  for  help/’  exclaimed  he. 

“  No,  no ;  it  was  a  mere  scratch."  And,  raising  her 
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skirt,  she  displayed  a  foot  that  might  have  turned  a 
steadier  head  than  Norbert’s.  “  See,”  said  she,  “  it  is 
there  that  I  am  in  pain.” 

And  she  pointed  to  a  spot  of  blood  upon  the  delicate 
white  stocking.  At  the  sight  of  this  the  young  man’s 
terror  increased,  and  he  started  to  his  feet. 

“  Let  me  run  to  the  Chateau,”  said  he,  “  and  in  less 
than  an  hour - ” 

“  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  interrupted  the  girl ;  “  it 
is  a  mere  nothing.  Look,  I  can  move  my  foot  with 
ease.” 

“  But  let  me  entreat  you - ” 

“  Hush !  we  shall  soon  see  what  it  is  that  has  hap¬ 
pened.”  And  she  inspected  what  she  laughingly  termed 
his  terrible  wound. 

It  was,  as  she  had  supposed,  a  mere  nothing.  One 
pellet  had  grazed  the  skin,  another  had  lodged  in  the 
flesh,  but  it  was  quite  on  the  surface. 

“  A  surgeon  must  see  to  this,”  said  Norbert. 

“  No,  no.”  And  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  she 
pulled  out  the  little  leaden  shot  The  young  man  re¬ 
mained  still,  holding  his  breath,  as  a  child  does  when  he 
is  putting  the  topmost  story  in  a  house  of  cards.  He 
had  never  heard  so  soft  a  voice,  never  gazed  on  so  per¬ 
fectly  lovely  a  face.  In  the  meantime  Diana  had  tom 
up  her  handkerchief  and  bandaged  the  wound.  “  Now 
that  is  over,”  exclaimed  she,  with  a  light  laugh,  as  she 
extended  her  slender  fingers  to  Norbert,  so  that  he 
might  assist  her  to  rise. 

As  soon  as  she  was  on  her  feet,  she  took  a  few  steps 
with  the  prettiest  limp  imaginable. 

“  Are  you  in  pain  ?  ”  said  he  anxiously. 

“  No,  I  am  not  indeed ;  and  by  this  evening  I  shall 
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have  forgotten  all  about  it.  But  confess,  Marquis/’ 
she  added,  with  a  coquettish  laugh,  “  that  this  is  a 
droll  way  of  making  an  acquaintance.” 

Norbert  started  at  the  word  Marquis,  for  no  one 
but  Daumon  had  ever  addressed  him  thus. 

“  She  does  not  despise  me,”  thought  he. 

“  This  little  incident  will  be  a  lesson  to  me,”  con¬ 
tinued  she.  “  Mamma  always  has  told  me  to  keep  to 
the  highroad ;  but  I  preferred  the  by-paths  because  of 
the  lovely  scenery.” 

Norbert,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  realized  that 
the  view  was  a  beautiful  one. 

“  I  am  this  way  nearly  every  day,”  pursued  Diana, 
“  though  I  am  very  wicked  to  disobey  my  mother.  I 
go  to  see  poor  La  Berven.  She  is  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion,  poor  thing,  and  I  take  her  a  little  soup  and  wine 
every  now  and  then.” 

She  spoke  like  a  real  Sister  of  Mercy,  and,  in  Nor- 
bert’s  opinion,  wings  only  were  lacking  to  transform 
her  into  a  perfect  angel. 

“  The  poor  woman  has  three  children,  and  their 
father  does  nothing  for  them,  for  he  drinks  what  he 
earns,”  the  young  girl  went  on. 

Berven  was  one  of  the  identical  men  to  whom  Nor¬ 
bert  had  given  his  promissory  note  for  four  thousand 
francs,  for  he  was  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  in¬ 
trusted  Daumon  with  their  savings  for  investment ;  but 
the  young  man  was  not  in  a  condition  to  notice  this. 
Diana  had  meantime  slung  her  basket  on  her  arm. 

“  Before  I  leave  you  to-day,”  said  she,  “  I  should  so 
much  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“  A  favor  of  me,  mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  of  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  to-day  to  any  one;  for  should  it  come  to  my 
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parents’  ears,  they  would  undoubtedly  deprive  me  of 
the  little  liberty  that  they  now  grant  me.” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  answered  Norbert,  “  be  sure  that 
I  will  never  mention  the  terrible  accident  that  my  awk¬ 
wardness  has  caused.’’ 

“  Thank  you,  Marquis,”  answered  the  girl,  with  a 
half-mocking  courtesy.  “  Another  time  let  me  advise 
you,  before  you  shoot,  to  look  that  no  one  is  behind  a 
hedge.” 

With  these  words  she  tripped  away,  without  her  tiny 
feet  showing  any  signs  of  lameness.  She  had  read 
Norbert’s  heart  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  felt  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  her  winning  the  game.  “  I 
am  sure  of  it  now,”  said  she;  “  I  shall  be  the  Duchess  of 
Champdoce.”  How  grateful  she  felt  for  that  untimely 
shot!  and  she  felt  sure  that  Norbert  had  understood 
what  she  meant  when  she  had  said  that  she  went  -along 
that  path.  She  felt  certain  that  the  young  man  had  not 
lost  one  word.  She  believed  that  the'  only  opposition 
would  come  from  his  father.  As  she  looked  round 
for  a  moment,  she  saw  Norbert  standing  fixed  and 
motionless  as  the  trees  around  him. 

After  Diana  had  departed,  the  unhappy  lad  felt  as  if 
she  had  taken  half  his  life  with  her.  Was  it  all  a 
dream  ?  He  knelt  down,  and,  after  a  slight  search,  dis¬ 
covered  the  little  pellet,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief; 
and,  taking  it  up  carefully,  returned  home.  To  his 
extreme  surprise,  he  found  the  main  gateway  wide 
open,  and  from  a  window  he  heard  his  father’s  voice 
calling  out  in  kindly  accents, — 

“  Come  up  quickly,  my  boy,  for  our  guest  has 
arrived.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COUNT  DE  PUYMANDOUR. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Champdoce  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Chateau  had  been  closed,  but  the 
reception  rooms  were  always  ready  to  be  used  at  a  very 
short  notice. 

The  dining-room  was  a  really  magnificent  apartment. 
There  were  massive  buffets  of  carved  oak,  black  with 
age,  ornamented  with  brass  mountings.  The  shelves 
groaned  beneath  their  load  of  goblets  and  salvers  of 
the  brightest  silver,  engraved  with  the  haughty  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  of  the  house  of  Champdoce. 

Standing  near  one  of  the  windows,  Norbert  saw  a 
man,  stout,  robust,  bald  and  red-faced,  wearing  a  mus¬ 
tache  and  slight  beard.  His  clothes  were  evidently 
made  by  a  first-rate  tailor,  but  his  appearance  was  ut¬ 
terly  commonplace. 

“  This  is  my  son/’  said  the  Duke,  “  the  Marquis  de 
Champdoce.  Marquis,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the 
Count  de  Puymandour.” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  his  father  had  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  Norbert  by  his  title,  and  he  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised.  The  great  clock  in  the  outer  hall,  which  had 
not  been  going  for  fifteen  years,  now  struck,  and  in¬ 
stantly  a  butler  appeared,  bearing  a  massive  silver  soup 
tureen,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  announcing  sol¬ 
emnly  that  his  Grace  was  served,  and  the  little  party  at 
once  seated  themselves.  A  dinner  in  such  a  vast  cham¬ 
ber  would  have  been  rather  dull  had  it  not  been  en¬ 
livened  by  the  amusing  tales  and  witty  anecdotes  of  the 
Count  de  Puymandour,  which  he  narrated  in  a  jovial 
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but  rather  vulgar  manner,  seasoned  with  bursts  of 
laughter.  He  ate  with  an  excellent  appetite,  and 
praised  the  quality  of  the  wine,  which  the  Duke  himself 
had  chosen  from  the  cellar,  which  he  had  filled  with 
an  immense  stock  for  the  benefit  of  his  descendants. 
The  Duke,  who  was  generally  so  silent  and  morose, 
smiled  buoyantly,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  plea¬ 
santries  of  his  guest.  Was  this  only  the  duty  of  the 
host,  or  did  his  geniality  conceal  some  hidden  scheme? 
Norbert  was  utterly  unable  to  settle  this  question,  for 
though  not  gifted  with  much  penetration,  he  had: 
studied  his  father’s  every  look  as  a  slave  studies  his 
master,  and  knew  exactly  what  annoyed  and  what 
pleased  him. 

The  Count  de  Puymandour  lived  in  a  magnificent 
house,  with  his  daughter  Marie,  about  three  miles 
from  Champdoce,  and  he  was  exceedingly  fond  -of  en¬ 
tertaining;  but  the  gentry,  who  did  not  for  a  moment 
decline  to  accept  his  grand  dinners,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Puymandour  was  a  thief  and  a  rogue.  Had  he- 
been  convicted  of  larceny,  he  could  not  have  been 
spoken  of  with  more  disdainful  contempt.  But  he  was- 
very  wealthy,  and  possessed  at  least  five  millions  of 
francs.  Of  course  this  was  an  excellent  reason  for 
hating  him,  but  the  fact  was,  that  Puymandour  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  had  made  his  money  by  specula¬ 
tion  in  wool  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  For  a  long  period 
he  had  lived  happy  and  respected  in  his  native  town  of 
Orthez,  when  all  at  once  he  was  tempted  by  the  thought 
of  titular  rank,  and  from  that  time  his  life  was  one 
long  misery.  He  took  the  name  of  one  of  his  estates, 
he  bought  his  title  in  Italy,  and  ordered  his  coat-of- 
arms  from  a  heraldic  agent  in  Paris,  and  now  his  am¬ 
bition  was  to  be  treated  as  a  real  nobleman.  The  mere 
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fact  of  dining  with  the  eccentric  Duke  de  Champdoce, 
who  never  invited  any  one  to  his  table,  was  to  him,  as 
it  were,  a  real  patent  of  nobility. 

At  ten  o’clock  he  rose  and  declared  he  must  leave, 
and  the  Duke  escorted  him  the  length  of  the  avenue  to 
the  great  gates  opening  on  the  main  road,  and  Norbert, 
who  walked  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  caught  now  and 
then  a  few  words  of  their  conversation. 

“  Yes,”  remarked  Puymandour,  “  I  will  give  a  mill¬ 
ion  down.” 

Then  came  a  few  words  from  the  Duke,  of  which 
Norbert  could  only  catch  the  words,  “  thousands  and 
millions.” 

He  paid,  however,  but  little  attention,  for  his  mind 
was  many  miles  away.  Since  the  unlooked-for  meet¬ 
ing  with  that  fair  young  face,  he  had  thought  of  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  he  mechanically  shook  hands  with,  and 
bade  his  guest  “  Good-night  ”  when  his  father  did. 

When  the  Duke  was  sure  that  M.  de  Puymandour 
could  not  hear  his  voice,  he  took  his  son  by  the  arm, 
and  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  he  had  so  long  re¬ 
pressed  burst  forth  in  words. 

“  This,”  said  he,  “  is  a  specimen  of  the  mushroom 
aristocracy  that  has  sprung  up,  and  not  a  bad  sample 
either ;  for  though  he  is  puffed  up  by  ridiculous  vanity, 
the  man  is  shrewd  and  intelligent  enough,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  who  will  have  the  advantages  of  a  better 
education  than  their  progenitors,  will  form  a  new  class, 
with  more  wealth  and  as  much  influence  as  the 
old  one.” 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  en¬ 
larged  on  his  favorite  topic ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
been  alone,  for  his  son  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said,  for  his  mind  was  still  dwelling  upon  his  ad- 
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ventures  of  the  morning.  Again  that  sweet,  soft  laugh, 
and  that  modulated  voice  rang  in  his  ears.  How  fool¬ 
ish  he  must  have  seemed  to  her !  and  what  a  ridiculous 
figure  he  must  have  cut  in  her  eyes!  He  had  by  no 
means  omitted  to  engrave  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory 
the  fact  that  Diana  passed  daily  down  the  little  path  on 
her  errand  of  bounty,  and  that  there  he  had  the  chance 
of  again  seeing  her.  He  fancied  that  he  had  so  much 
to  say  to  her;  but  as  he  found  that  his  bashfulness 
would  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  utterance,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  commit  his  sentiments  to  paper.  That 
night  he  ,  composed  and  destroyed  some  fifty  letters. 
He  did  not  dare  to  say  openly,  “  I  love  you/’  and  yet 
that  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  express,  and  he 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  find  words  which  would  veil  its 
abruptness  and  yet  disclose  the  whole  strength  of  his 
feelings.  At  last,  however,  one  of  his  efforts  satisfied 
him.  Rising  early,  he  snatched  up  his  gun,  and  whis¬ 
tling  to  Bruno,  made  his  way  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
the  day  before  seen  Diana  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
But  he  waited  in  vain,  and  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  as  he  paced  lip  and  down  in  an  agony  of  sus¬ 
pense.  Diana  did  not  come.  The  young  lady  had  con¬ 
sidered  her  plans  thoroughly  and  kept  away.  The 
next  day  he  might  have  been  again  disappointed  but 
for  a  lucky  circumstance.  Norbert  was  seated  on  the 
turf,  awaiting  with  fond  expectation  the  young  girl’s 
approach  and  as  Diana  passed  the  opening  to  the  path¬ 
way  Bruno  scented  her,  and  rushed  forward  with  a 
joyous  bark.  She  had  then  no  option  but  to  walk  up 
to  the  spot  where  Norbert  was  seated.  Both  the  young 
people  were  for  the  moment  equally  embarrassed,  and 
Norbert  stood  silent,  holding  in  his  hand  the  letter 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  labor  to  indite. 
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“  I  have  ventured  to  wait  for  you  here,  mademoi¬ 
selle,”  said  he  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion,  “  because  I  was  full  of  anxiety  to 
know  how  you  have  been.  How  did  you  contrive  to  re¬ 
turn  home  with  your  wounded  foot  ?  ” 

He  paused,  awaiting  a  word  of  encouragement,  but 
the  girl  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued, — 

“  I  was  tempted  to  call  and  make  inquiries  at  your 
father’s  house,  but  you  had  forbidden  me  to  speak  of 
the  accident,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  disobey  you.” 

“  I  thank  you  sincerely,”  faltered  Diana. 

“  Yesterday,”  the  young  man  went  on,  “  I  passed  the 
whole  day  here.  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  my  stu¬ 
pidity  ?  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  noticed  my 

anxiety,  and  might  have  deigned  to - ” 

He  stopped  short,  terrified  at  his  own  audacity. 

“  Yesterday,”  returned  Diana  with  the  most  ingenu¬ 
ous  air  in  the  world,  and  not  appearing  to  perceive  the 
young  man’s  embarrassment,  “  I  was  detained  at  home 
by  my  mother.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  for  the  past  two  days  your  form, 
lying  senseless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  has  ever 
been  before  my  eyes,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  murderer. 
I  shall  always  see  your  pale,  white  face,  and  how,  when 
I  raised  up  your  head  it  rested  on  my  arm  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  rapture - ” 

“  You  must  not  talk  like  that,  Marquis,”  interrupted 
Diana,  but  she  spoke  in  such  a  low  tone  that  Norbert 
did  not  hear  her  and  went  on, — 

“  When  I  saw  you  yesterday  my  feelings  so  overpow¬ 
ered  me  that  I  could  not  put  them  into  words ;  but  as 
soon  as  you  had  left  me,  it  appeared  as  if  all  grew  dark 
around  me,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  knees,  I 
searched  for  the  tiny  leaden  pellet  that  might  have 
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caused  your  death.  I  at  last  found  it,  and  no  treasure 
upon  earth  will  ever  be  more  prized  by  me.” 

To  avoid  showing  the  gleam  of  joy  that  flashed  from 
her  eyes,  Diana  was  compelled  to  turn  her  head  on  one 
side. 

“  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,”  said  Norbert,  in  de¬ 
spair,  as  he  noticed  this  movement ;  “  forgive  me  if  I 
have  offended  you.  Could  you  but  know  how  dreary 
my  past  life  has  been,  you  would  pardon  me.  It  seemed, 
to  me,  the  very  moment  that  I  saw  you,  I  had  found  a 
woman  who  would  feel  some  slight  interest  in  me,  and 
that  for  her  sweet  compassion  I  would  devote  my  whole 
life  to  her.  But  now  I  see  how  mad  and  foolish  I  have 
been,  and  I  am  plunged  into  the  depths  ‘  of  despair/ 

“  At  your  age,  Marquis,  you  must  not  make  use  of 
a  word  like  despair.” 

She  accompanied  these  words  with  a  glance  suffi¬ 
ciently  tender  to  restore  all  Norbert’s  courage. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  said  he ;  “  do  not  trifle  with  me,, 
for  that  would  be  too  cruel.” 

She  let  her  head  droop  on  her  bosom,  and,  falling 
upon  his  knees,  he  poured  a  stream  of  impassioned 
kisses  upon  her  hands.  Diana  felt  herself  swept  away 
by  this  stream  of  passion ;  she  gasped,  and  her  fingers 
trembled,  as  she  found  that  she  was  trapped  in  the 
same  snare  that  she  had  set  for  another.  Her  reason 
warned  her  that  she  must  bring  this  dangerous  inter¬ 
view  to  a  conclusion. 

“  I  am  forgetting  all  about  my  poor  pensioners,”  said 
she. 

“Ah,  if  I  might  but  accompany  you  !  ” 

“  And  so  you  may,  but  you  must  walk  fast.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  great  events  spring  from  very 
trivial  sources ;  and  had  Diana  gone  to  visit  La  Besson, 
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Norbert  might  have  heard  something  concerning  Dau- 
mon  that  would  have  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  to-day  Diana  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
woman  in  another  part  of  the  parish. 

Norbert  looked  on  whilst  this  fair  young  creature 
busied  herself  in  her  work  of  charity,  and  then  he 
silently  placed  two  louis  from  the  money  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  on  the  table,  and  left  the  cottage.  Diana  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and,  laying  her  finger  upon  her  lips  with  the 
significant  word  “  to-morrow/’  turned  down  the  path 
that  led  to  her  father’s  house.  Norbert  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses  when  he  found  himself  again  alone. 
Yes,  this  lovely  girl  had  almost  confessed  her  affection 
for  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  pour  out  his  life  blood  for 
her.  He  tore  up  the  letter  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  to  compose,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  make  no 
use  of  it.  He  had  now  no  anxieties  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  he  thanked  Providence  for  having  caused  him 
to  meet  Diana  de  Laurebourg.  It  never  entered  his 
brain  that  this  apparently  frank  and  open-hearted  girl 
had  materially  furthered  the  acts  of  Providence.  At 
supper  that  night  he  was  so  gay,  and  in  such  excellent 
spifits,  that  even  his  father’s  attention  was  at  last  at¬ 
tracted. 

“  I  would  lay  a  wager,  my  boy,”  remarked  the 
Duke,  “  that  you  have  had  a  good  day’s  sport.” 

“  You  would  win  your  wager,”  answered  the  young 
man  boldly. 

His  father  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further;  but 
as  Norbert  felt  that  he  must  give  some  color  to  his  as¬ 
sertion,  he  stopped  the  next  day,  and  purchased  some 
quails  and  a  hare.  He  waited  fully  half  an  hour  for 
Diana ;  and  when  she  did  appear,  her  pale  face  and  the 
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dark  marks  under  her  eyes  showed  that  anxiety  had 
caused  her  to  pass  a  sleepless  night. 

No  sooner  had  she  parted  from  Norbert  than  she 
saw  the  risk  that  she  was  running  by  her  imprudent 
conduct.  She  was  endangering  her  whole  future  and 
her  reputation, — all  indeed  that  is  most  precious  to  a 
young  girl.  For  an  instant  the  thought  of  confiding 
all  to  her  parents  entered  her  brain;  but  she  rejected 
the  idea  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  conceived  it,  for 
she  felt  that  her  father  would  believe  that  the  parsi¬ 
monious  Duke  de  Champdoce  would  never  consent  to 
such  a  marriage,  and  that  her  entire  liberty  would  be 
taken  from  her,  and  that  she  might  even  be  sent  back 
to  the  convent. 

“  I  cannot  stop  now/’  she  murmured,  “  and  must  be 
content  to  run  all  risks  to  effect  an  object  in  which  I 
am  now  doubly  interested.” 

Diana  and  Norbert  had  a  long  conversation  together 
on  this  day  in  a  spot  which  had  become  so  dear  to 
them  both,  and  it  was  only  the  approach  of  a  peasant 
that  recalled  the  girl  to  the  sense  of  her  rash  impru¬ 
dence,  and  she  insisted  on  going  on  her  ostensible  er¬ 
rand  of  charity.  Norbert,  as  before,  escorted  her,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  arm,  upon  which  she 
pressed  when  the  road  was  steep  or  uneven. 

These  meetings  took  place  daily,  and  after  a  few 
short  minutes  spent  in  conversation,  the  young  lovers 
would  set  off  on  a  ramble.  More  than  once  they  were 
met  by  the  villagers,  and  a  little  scandal  began  to  arise. 
This  was  very  imprudent  on  Diana’s  side ;  but  it  had 
been  a  part  of  her  plan  to  permit  her  actions  to  be 
talked  of  by  the  tongue  of  scandal.  Unfortunately  the 
end  of  November  was  approaching,  and  the  weather 
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growing  extremely  cold.  One  morning,  as  Norbert 
arose  from  his  couch,  he  found  that  a  sharp  icy  blast 
was  swaying  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  that 
the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  On  such  a  day  as 
this  he  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  Diana,  and, 
with  his  heart  full  of  sadness,  he  took  up  a  book  and 
sat  himself  down  by  the  huge  fire  that  blazed  in  the 
great  hall. 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  had,  however,  gone  out, 
but  it  was  in  a  carriage,  and  she  had  driven  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  broken  her  leg,  and 
who  had  nothing  but  the  scanty  earnings  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Frangoise  upon  which  to  exist.  As  soon  as  Diana 
entered  the  cottage  she  saw  that  something  had  gone 
wrong. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  she. 

The  poor  creature,  with  garrulous  volubility,  exhib¬ 
ited  a  summons  which  she  had  just  received,  and  said 
that  she  owed  three  hundred  francs,  and  that  as  she 
could  no  longer  pay  the  interest,  she  had  been  sum¬ 
moned,  and  that  her  little  property  would  be  seized, 
and  so  a  finishing  stroke  would  be  put  to  her  troubles. 

“  It  is  the  Counsellor,”  said  she,  “  that  rogue  Dau- 
mon,  who  has  done  all  this.” 

The  poor  woman  went  on  to  say  that  when  she  went 
to  her  creditor  to  implore  a  little  delay,  he  had  scoffingly 
told  her  to  send  her  pretty  daughter  to  him  to  plead  her 
cause. 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  was  disgusted  at  this 
narrative,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

“  I  will  see  this  wicked  man,”  said  she,  “  and  will 
come  back  to  you  at  once.” 

She  drove  straight  to  the  Counsellor’s  house.  Dau- 
mon  was  engaged  in  writing  when  the  housekeeper 
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ushered  Diana  into  the  office.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and, 
taking  off  his  velvet  skull  cap,  made  a  profound  bow, 
advancing  at  the  same  time  a  chair  for  his  visitor’s 
accommodation. 

Though  Diana  knew  nothing  of  this  man,  she  was 
not  so  unsophisticated  as  Norbert,  and  was  not  imposed 
upon  by  the  air  of  servile  obsequiousness  that  he  as¬ 
sumed.  With  a  gesture  of  contempt,  she  declined  the 
proffered  seat,  and  this  act  made  Daumon  her  bitter 
enemy. 

“  I  have  come/’  said  she  in  the  cold,  disdainful  words 
in  which  young  girls  of  high  birth  address  their  in¬ 
feriors, — “  I  have  come  to  you  from  Widow  Rouleau.” 

“  Ah !  you  know  the  poor  creature  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in  her.” 

“  You  are  a  very  kind  young  lady,”  answered  the 
Counsellor  with  a  sinister  smile. 

“  The  poor  woman  is  in  the  most  terrible  distress 
both  of  mind  and  body.  She  is  confined  to  her  bed 
with  a  fractured  limb,  and  without  any  means  of 
support.” 

“  Yes,  I  heard  of  her  accident.” 

“  And  yet  you  sent  her  a  summons,  and  are  ready  to 
seize  all  she  possesses  in  the  world.” 

Daumon  put  on  an  air  of  sympathy. 

“  Poor  thing !  ”  said  he.  “  How  true  it  is  that  mis¬ 
fortunes  never  come  singly !  ” 

Diana  was  disgusted  at  the  man’s  cool  effrontery. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  answered  she,  “  that  her  last 
trouble  is  of  your  making.” 

“  Is  it  possible?” 

“  Why,  who  is  it  but  you  who  are  the  persecutor  of 
this  poor  lone  creature  ?  ” 

“  I !  ”  answered  he  in  extreme  astonishment ;  “  do 
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you  really  think  that  it  is  I  ?  Ah !  mademoiselle,  why 
do  you  listen  to  the  cruel  tongues  of  scandal-mongers  ? 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  poor  woman  bought 
barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and  three  sheep  from  a  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  gave  her  credit  to  the  extent  of 
I  daresay  three  hundred  francs.  Well,  in  time,  the 
man  asked — most  naturally — for  his  money,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  it,  came  to  me.  I  urged  him  to  wait,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  me,  and  vowed  that  if  I  did  not  do 
as  he  wished  he  would  go  to  some  one  else.  What  was 
I  to  do  ?  He  had  the  law  on  his  side  too.  Ah !  ”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  as  though  speaking  to  himself,  “  if  I  could 
only  see  a  way  of  getting  this  poor  creature  out  of  her 
trouble !  but  that  cannot  be  done  without  money.” 

He  opened  a  drawer  and  pulled  out  about  fifty 
francs. 

“  This  is  all  my  worldly  wealth,”  said  he  sadly. 
“  But  how  foolish  I  am !  for,  of  course,  when  poor 
Widow  Rouleau  has  a  wealthy  young  lady  to  take  an 
interest  in  her,  she  must  have  no  further  fear.” 

“  I  will  speak  to  my  father  on  the  matter,”  answered 
Diana  in  a  voice  which  showed  that  she  had  but  little 
hope  of  interesting  him  in  the  widow’s  misfortunes. 

Daumon’s  face  fell. 

“  You  will  go  to  the  Marquis  de  Laurebourg?” 
asked  he.  “  Now,  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  I 
should  say,  go  to  some  intimate  friend, — to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Champdoce,  for  instance.  I  know,”  he  went 
on,  “  that  the  Duke  does  not  make  his  son  a  very 
handsome  allowance;  but  the  young  gentleman  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  raising  whatever  he  may  desire — 
as  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  of  age — without 
counting  his  marriage,  which  will  put  an  enormous 
sum  at  his  disposal  even  before  that.” 
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Diana  fell  in  an  instant  into  the  trap  the  wily  Dau- 
mon  haid  laid  for  her. 

“  A  marriage !  ”  exclaimed  she. 

“I  know  very  little  about  it;  only  I  know  that  if 
the  young  man  wishes  to  marry  without  his  father’s 
consent,  he  will  have  to  wait  at  least  five  years.” 

“  Five  years  ?  ” 

“  Yes;  the  law  requires  that  a  young  man  who  mar¬ 
ries  against  his  father’s  desire  should  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age.” 

This  last  stroke  was  so  totally  unexpected,  that  the 
girl  lost  her  head. 

“  Impossible !  ”  cried  she.  “  Are  you  not  making  a 
mistake  ?  ” 

The  Counsellor  gave  a  quiet  smile  of  triumph. 

“  I  am  not  mistaken,”  said  he,  and  calmly  pointed 
out  in  the  code  the  provision  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
As  Diana  read  the  passage  to  which  his  finger  pointed, 
he  watched  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse. 

“After  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me?”  remarked 
Diana,  making  an  effort  to  recover  herself.  “  I  will 
speak  about  this  poor  woman’s  case  to  my  father;” 
and,  with  her  limbs  bending  under  her,  she  left  the 
room. 

As  Daumon  returned  from  accompanying  her  to  the 
door,  the  Counsellor  rubbed  his  hands. 

“  Things  are  getting  decidedly  warm,”  muttered  he. 

He  felt  that  he  must  gain  some  further  information, 
and  this  he  could  not  get  from  Norbert.  It  would  be 
also  as  well,  he  thought,  to  tell  the  sheriff  to  stay  pro¬ 
ceedings  relative  to  the  Widow  Rouleau.  By  this  means 
he  might  secure  another  interview  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Laurebourg,  and  perhaps  win  the  poor  girl’s  con¬ 
fidence. 
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As  Diana  rode  home,  she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
grief  which  the  intelligence  that  she  had  just  heard 
had  caused  her,  for  the  foresight  of  the  framers  of  the 
law  had  rendered  all  her  deeply  laid  plans  of  no  avaih 
“  The  Duke  de  Champdoce/'  murmured  she  to  her¬ 
self,  “  will  never  consent  to  his  son’s  marriage  with  so 
scantily  a  dowered  woman  as  I  am ;  but  as  soon  as  Nor- 
bert  is  of  age  he  can  marry  me,  in  spite  of  all  his 
father’s  opposition ;  but,  oh !  ’tis  a  dreary  time  to  wait.”' 

For  a  moment  she  dared  to  think  of  the  possible 
death  of  the  old  man ;  but  she  shuddered  as  she  remem¬ 
bered  how  strong  and  healthy  he  was,  and  felt  that  the 
frail  edifice  of  her  hope  had  been  crushed  into  ten  thou¬ 
sand  atoms.  For  all  this,  however,  she  did  not  lose 
courage.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women  who,  at  the 
first  check,  beat  a  retreat.  She  had  not  yet  decided 
upon  a  fresh  point  of  departure,  but  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  gain  the  victory. 
The  first  thing  was  to  see  Norbert  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Just  then  the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the 
widow’s  cottage,  which  she  entered  hastily. 

“  I  have  seen  Daumon,”  said  she.  “  Do  not  be 
alarmed;  all  matters  will  be  arranged  shortly.” 

Then,  without  listening  to  the  thanks  and  blessings 
which  the  poor  woman  showered  upon  her,  she  said, — 
“  Give  me  a  piece  of  paper  to  write  on,”  and,  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  casement,  she  wrote  in  pencil  on  a  soiled 
scrap  of  paper  the  following  words: — 

“  Diana  would,  perhaps,  have  been  at  the  usual  meet¬ 
ing  place  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  had  she  not 
been  compelled  to  visit  a  poor  woman  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection.  Upon  the  same  business,  she  will  have  to  call 
to-morrow  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Daumon.” 
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She  folded  the  note  and  said, — 

“  This  letter  must  be  taken  at  once  to  M.  Norbert  de 
Champdoce.  Who  will  carry  it  ?  ” 

Frangoise  had  made  a  smock  frock  for  one  of  the 
farm  servants  at  Champdoce,  and  the  delivery  of  it 
formed  a  good  excuse  for  going  up  to  the  Chateau,  and 
she  willingly  undertook  the  errand. 

The  next  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
Norbert  made  his  appearance  at  Daumon’s  office,  say¬ 
ing,  as  a  pretext  for  his  visit,  that  he  had  exhausted 
his  stock  of  money,  and  required  a  fresh  supply.  He 
too  was  feeling  very  unhappy,  for  he  feared  that  his 
father  might  entertain  matrimonial  designs  for  him 
which  would  be  utterly  opposed  to  his  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg. 

Had  not  the  inexorable  old  man  once  said,  “  You  will 
marry  a  woman  of  wealth  ”  ?  But  in  the  event  of  this 
matter  being  brought  up,  Norbert  swore  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  obedient,  but  would  resist  to  the  last ;  and 
he  calculated  on  receiving  assistance  from  Daumon. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  referring  to  this  matter,  when  a 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Laurebourg  descended  from  it.  Dau¬ 
mon  at  once  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  wasted  no  time 
in  addressing  Diana. 

“  The  sheriff  will  stop  proceedings,”  said  he.  “  I 
can  show  you  his  letter  to  that  effect.” 

He  turned  away,  and  searched  as  diligently  for  the 
letter  as  if  it  had  existed  anywhere  except  in  his  own 
imagination. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  he  at  length.  “  I  cannot  find  it. 
I  must  have  left  it  in  the  other  room.  I  have  so  much 
to  do,  that  really  there  are  times  when  I  forget  every- 
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thing.  I  must  find  it,  however.  Excuse  me,  I  will  be 
back  immediately.” 

His  sudden  departure  from  the  room  had  been  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation;  for,  guessing  that  an  as¬ 
signation  had  been  planned,  he  thought  that  he  might 
know  what  took  place  at  it  by  a  little  eavesdropping. 
Pie  therefore  applied  first  his  ear  and  then  his  eye  to  the 
keyhole,  and  by  these  means  acquired  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  desired. 

'A  moment  of  privacy  with  the  object  of  his  affections 
seemed  to  Norbert  an  inestimable  boon.  When  Diana 
had  first  entered,  he  was  horrified  at  the  terrible  altera¬ 
tion  that  had  taken  place  in  the  expression  of  her  face. 
He  seized  her  hand,  which  she  made  no  effort  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  gazed  fixedly  Into  her  eyes. 

“  Tell  me,”  murmured  he  in  accents  of  love  and  ten¬ 
derness,  “  what  it  is  that  has  gone  wrong.” 

Diana  sighed,  then  a  tear  coursed  slowly  down  her 
cheek.  Norbert  was  in  the  deepest  despair  at  these 
signs  of  grief. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  cried  he.  “  Will  you  not  trust 
me  ?  Am  not  I  your  truest  and  most  devoted  friend  ?  ” 

At  first  she  refused  to  answer  him,  but  at  length  she 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  confessed  that  the  evening 
before  her  father  had  informed  her  that  a  young  man 
had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  one  who  was  a 
perfectly  eligible  suitor. 

Norbert  listened  to  this  avowal,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  sudden  access  of  jealousy. 

“  And  did  you  make  no  objections?  ”  asked  he. 

“  How  could  I  ?  ”  retorted  she.  “  What  can  a  girl 
do  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  all  her  family,  when  she 
has  to  choose  between  the  alternative  that  she  loathes, 
or  a  life-long  seclusion  in  a  convent?  ” 
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Daumon  shook  with  laughter,  as  he  kept  his  ear 
closely  to  the  keyhole. 

“  Good  business/’  muttered  he.  “  Not  so  bad. 
Here’s  a  little  girl  from  a  convent.  She  has  a  clever 
brain  and  a  glib  tongue,  and  under  my  tuition  would  be 
a  perfect  wonder.  If  this  country  booby  does  not  make 
an  open  declaration  at  once,  I  wonder  what  her  next 
move  will  be  ?  ” 

“And  you  hesitated,”  said  Norbert  reproachfully. 
“  Remember  you  may  escape  from  the  walls  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  but  not  from  the  bonds  of  an  ill-assorted  mar¬ 
riage.” 

Diana,  who  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  her 
despair,  wrung  her  hands. 

“  What  reason  can  I  give  to  my  father  for  declin¬ 
ing  this  offer?  ”  said  she.  “  Every  one  knows  that  I  am 
almost  portionless,  and  that  I  am  sacrificed  to  my 
brother,  immolated  upon  the  altar  erected  before  the 
cruel  idol  of  family  pride;  and  how  dare  I  refuse  a 
suitable  offer  when  one  is  made  for  my  hand?  ” 

“  Have  you  forgotten  me?  ”  cried  Norbert.  “  Have 
you  no  love  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  my  poor  friend,  you  are  no  more  free  than  I 
am.” 

“  Then  you  look  on  me  as  a  mere  weak  boy  ?  ”  asked 
he,  biting  his  lips. 

“  Your  father  is  very  powerful,”  answered  she  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  resignation ;  “  his  determination  is 
inflexible,  and  his  will  inexorable.  You  are  completely 
in  his  power.” 

“  What  do  I  care  for  my  father  ?  ”  cried  the  young 
man  fiercely.  “  Am  not  I  a  Champdoce  too  ?  Woe 
be  to  any  one,  father  or  stranger,  who'  comes  between 
me  and  the  woman  I  love  devotedly;  for  I  do  love 
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you,  Diana,  and  no  mortal  man  shall  take  you  from 

me.” 

He  clasped  Diana  to  his  breast,  and  pressed  a  loving 
kiss  upon  her  lips. 

“  Aha,”  muttered  Daumon,  who  had  lost  nothing 
from  his  post  of  espial,  “  this  is  worth  fifty  thousand 
francs  at  least  to  me.” 

For  a  moment  Diana  remained  clasped  in  her  lover’s 
embrace,  and  then,  with  a  faint  cry,  released  herself 
from  him.  She  then  felt  that  she  loved  him,  and  his 
kiss  and  caresses  sent  a  thrill  like  liquid  fire  through 
her  veins.  She  was  half  pleased  and  half  terrified.  She 
feared  him,  but  she  feared  herself  more. 

“  What,  Diana !  would  you  refuse  me  ?  ”  asked  he, 
after  a  moment’s  pause.  “  Do  you  refuse  me,  when  I 
implore  you  to  be  my  wife,  and  to  share  my  name  with 
me?  Will  you  not  be  the  Duchess  of  Champdoce?” 

Diana  only  replied  with  a  glance;  but  if  her  eyes 
spoke  plainly,  that  look  said  “  Yes.” 

“  Why,  then,”  returned  Norbert,  “  should  we  alarm 
ourselves  with  empty  phantoms  ?  Do  you  not  trust  me  ? 
My  father  may  certainly  oppose  my  plans,  but  before 
long  I  shall  escape  from  his  tyrannical  sway,  for  I  shall 
be  of  age.” 

“  Ah,  Norbert,”  returned  she  sadly,  “  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  upon  vain  hopes.  You  must  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age  before  you  can  marry  and  give  the  shelter  of  your 
name  to  the  woman  whom  you  have  chosen  for  your 
wife.” 

This  was  exactly  the  explanation  for  which  Daumon 
had  been  waiting. 

“  Good  again,  my  young  lady,”  cried  he.  “  And  so 
this  is  why  she  came  here.  There  is  some  credit  in 
giving  a  lesson  to  so  apt  a  pupil.” 
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“  It  is  impossible/’  cried  Norbert,  violently  agitated ; 
“  such  an  iniquitous  thing  cannot  be.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  Diana  calmly.  “  Un¬ 
fortunately  I  am  telling  you  exactly  how  matters  stand. 
The  law  clearly  fixes  the  age  at  twenty-five.  During  all 
this  time  will  you  remember  that  a  broken-hearted 
girl - ” 

“  Why  talk  to  me  of  law  ?  When  I  am  of  age,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  money,”  broke  in  Norbert ;  “  and  do  you 
think  that  I  will  tamely  submit  to  my  father’s  oppres¬ 
sion?  No,  I  will  wrest  his  consent  from  him.” 

During  this  conversation  the  Counsellor  was  care¬ 
fully  removing  the  dust  from  the  knees  of  his  trousers. 

“  I  will  pop  in  suddenly,”  thought  he,  “  and  catch  a 
word  or  two  which  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
all  lengthy  explanations.” 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  appeared ‘sud¬ 
denly  before  the  lovers.  He  was  not  at  all  discon¬ 
certed  at  the  effect  his  entrance  produced  upon  them, 
and  remarked  placidly,  “  I  could  not  find  the  sheriff’s 
letter,  but  I  assure  you  that  Widow  Rouleau’s  matter 
shall  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  arranged.” 

Diana  and  Norbert  exchanged  glances  of  annoyance 
at  finding  their  secret  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  man.  This 
s  evident  distrust  appeared  to  wound  Daumon  deeply. 

“  You  have  a  perfect  right,”  remarked  he  dejectedly, 
“  to  say,  ‘  Mind  your  own  business ;  ’  but  the  fact  is, 
that  I  hate  all  kinds  of  injustice  so  much  that  I  always 
take  the  side  of  the  weakest,  and  so,  when  I  come  in 
and  find  yon  deploring  your  troubles,  I  say  to  myself, 
‘  Doubtless  here  are  two  young  people  made  for  each 
other.’  ” 

“  You  forget  yourself,”  broke  in  Diana  haughtily. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  Daumon.  “  I  am 
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but  a  poor  peasant,  and  sometimes  I  speak  out  too 
plainly.  I  meant  no  harm,  and  I  only  hope  that  you 
will  forgive  me.” 

Daumon  looked  at  Diana;  and  as  she  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  he  went  on :  “  Well,”  says  I  to  myself,  “  here  are 
two  young  folks  that  have  fallen  in  love,  and  have 
every  right  to  do  so,  and  yet  they  are  kept  apart  by 
unreasonable  and  cruel-minded  parents.  They  are 
young  and  know  nothing  of  the  law,  and  without  help 
they  would  most  certainly  get  into  a  muddle.  Now, 
suppose  I  take  their  matter  in  hand,  knowing  the  law 
thoroughly  as  I  do,  and  being  up  to  its  weak  as  well 
as  its  strong  points.” 

He  spoke  on  in  this  strain  for  some  minutes,  and 
did  not  notice  that  they  had  withdrawn  a  little  apart, 
and  were  whispering  to  each  other. 

“Why  should  we  not  trust  him?”  asked  Norbert. 
“  He  has  plenty  of  experience.” 

“  He  would  betray  us ;  he  would  do  anything  for 
money.” 

“  That  is  all  the  better  for  us  then;  for  if  we  prom¬ 
ise  him  a  handsome  sum,  he  will  not  say  a  word  of 
what  has  passed  to-day.” 

“  Do  as  you  think  best,  Norbert.” 

Having  thus  gained  Diana’s  assent,  the  young  man 
turned  to  Daumon.  “  I  put  every  faith  in  you,  and 
so  does  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg.  You  know  our 
exact  situation.  What  do  you  advise?” 

“  Wait  and  hope,”  answered  the  Counsellor.  “  The 
slightest  step  taken  before  you  are  of  age  will  be  fatal 
to  your  prospects,  but  the  day  you  are  twenty-one  I 
will  undertake  to  show  you  several  methods  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  Duke  on  his  knees.” 

Nothing  could  make  this  speech  more  explicit;  but 
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he  was  so  cheerful  and  confident,  that  when  Diana  left 
the  office,  she  felt  a  fountain  of  fresh  hope  well  up  in 
her  heart. 

This  was  nearly  their  last  interview  that  year,  for 
the  winter  came  on  rapidly  and  with  increased  se¬ 
verity,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  lovers  to  meet 
out  of  doors,  and  the  fear  of  spying  eyes  prevented 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  Daumon’s  hospitality. 
Each  day,  however,  the  widow’s  daughter,  Frangoise, 
carried  a  letter  to  Laurebourg,  and  brought  back  a  re¬ 
ply  to  Champdoce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  various 
country  houses  had  fled  to  more  genial  climates,  and 
only  the  Marquis  de  Laurebourg,  who  was  an  inveter¬ 
ate  sportsman,  still  lingered ;  but  at  the  first  heavy  fall 
of  snow  he  too  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  house  that  he  owned  in  the  town  of  Poitiers. 
Norbert  had  foreseen  this,  and  had  taken  his  measures 
accordingly.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  week  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  town.  After  chang¬ 
ing  his  dress,  he  made  haste  to  a  certain  garden  wall 
in  which  there  was  a  small  door.  At  an  agreed  hour 
this  door  would  gently  open,  and  as  Norbert  slipped 
through  he  would  find  Diana  ready  to  welcome  him, 
looking  more  bewitching  than  ever.  This  great  pas¬ 
sion,  which  now  enthralled  his  whole  life,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  his  love  was  returned,  had  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  his  bashfulness  and  timidity.  He  had 
resumed  his  acquaintanceship  with  Montlouis,  and 
had  often  been  with  him  to'  the  Cafe  Castille.  Mont¬ 
louis  was  only  for  a  short  time  at  Poitiers,  for  as  soon 
as  spring  began  he  was  to  join  the  young  Count  de 
Mussidan,  who  had  promised  to  find  some  employment 
for  him.  The  approaching  departure  was  not  at  all  to 
Montlouis’  taste,  as  he  was  madly  in  love  with  a  young 
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girl  who  resided  in  the  town.  He  told  all  to  Norbert; 
and  as  confidence  begets  confidence,  he  more  than 
once  accompanied  the  young  Marquis  to  the  door  in 
the  garden  wall  of  the  Count  de  Laurebourg’s  town 
house. 

April  came  at  last.  The  gentry  returned  to  their 
country  houses,  and  in  time  the  happy  day  arrived 
when  Diana  de  Laurebourg  was  to  return  to  her  fath¬ 
er's  country  mansion.  The  lovers  had  now  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet,  and  would  exhort  each  other  to  have1 
patience,  and  a  week  after  Diana’s  return  they  spent  a 
long  day  together  in  the  woods.  After  this  delicious 
day,  Norbert,  happy  and  light-hearted,  returned  to  his 
father’s  house. 

“  Marquis,”  said  the  Duke,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
topic  nearest  his  heart,  “  I  have  found  a  wife  for  you, 
and  in  two  months  you  will  marry  her.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  UNLUCKY  BLOW. 

The  falling  of  a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet  would  have 
startled  Norbert  less  than  these  words  did.  The  Duke 
took,  or  affected  to  take,  no  notice  of  his  son’s  extreme 
agitation,  and  in  a  careless  manner  he  continued, — 

“  I  suppose,  my  son,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  the  young  lady’s  name.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  de  Puymandour  cannot  fail  to  please  you.  She 
is  excessively  pretty,  tall,  dark,  and  with  a  fine  figure. 
You  saw  her  at  Mass  one  day.  What  do  you  think  of 
her?” 
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“  Think !  ”  stammered  Norbert.  “  Really  I - ” 

“  Pshaw,”  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  “  I  thought 
that  you  had  begun  to  use  your  eyes.  And  look  here, 
Marquis,  you  must  adopt  a  different  style  of  dress. 
You  can  go  over  with  me  to  Poitiers  to-morrow,  and 
one  of  the  tailors  there  will  make  you  some  clothes 
suitable  to  your  rank,  for  I  don’t  suppose  that  you 
wish  to  alarm  your  future  wife  by  the  uncouthness  of 
your  appearance.” 

“  But,  father - ” 

“  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  shall  have  a  suite 
of  apartments  reserved  for  you  and  your  bride,  and 
you  can  pass  your  honeymoon  here.  Take  care  you  do 
not  prolong  it  for  too  lengthened  a  period ;  and  when  it 
is  all  over,  we  can  break  the  young  woman  into  all  our 
ways.” 

“But,”  interrupted  Norbert  hastily,  “  suppose  I  do 
not  fancy  this  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  Well,  what  then?  ” 

“  Suppose  I  should  beg  you  to  save  me  from  a  mar¬ 
riage  which  will  render  me  most  unhappy?  ” 

The  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Why  this  is 
mere  childishness,”  said  he.  “  The  marriage  is  a  most 
suitable  one,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  it  should  take 
place.” 

“  But,  father,”  again  commenced  Norbert. 

“  What !  Are  you  opposing  my  will  ?  ”  asked  his 
father  angrily.  “  Pray,  do  you  hesitate  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  his  son  coldly,  “  I  do  not  hesitate.” 

“  Very  good,  then.  A  man  of  no  position  can  con¬ 
sult  the  dictates  of  his  heart  when  he  takes  a  wife, 
but  with  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  station  it  is  certainly 
a  different  matter,  for  with  the  latter,  marriage  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  business  transaction.  I  have 
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made  excellent  arrangements.  Let  me  repeat  to  yon 
the  conditions.  The  Count  will  give  two-thirds  of  his 
fortune,  which  is  estimated  at  five  millions — just  think 
of  that! — and  when  we  get  that,  we  shall  be  able  to 
screw  and  save  with  better  heart.  Think  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  our  house,  and  the  colossal  fortune  that  our 
descendants  will  one  day  inherit,  and  realize  all  the 
beauties  of  a  life  of  self-denial.” 

While  the  Duke  was  uttering  this  string  of  inco¬ 
herent  sentences,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  now  he  halted  immediately  in  front  of  his 
son.  “You  understand,”  said  he;  “to-morrow  you 
will  go  to  Poitiers,  and  on  Sunday  we  will  dine  at  the 
house  of  your  future  father-in-law.” 

In  this  fearful  crisis  Norbert  did  not  know  what  to 
say  or  how  to  act. 

“  Father,”  he  once  more  commenced,  “  I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  Poitiers  to-morrow.” 

“  What  are  you  saying  ?  What  in  heaven’s  name 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  as  I  shall  never  love  Mademoiselle  de 
Puymandour,  she  will  never  be  my  wife.” 

The  Duke  had  never  foreseen  the  chance  of  rebel¬ 
lion  on  the  part  of  his  son,  and  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  receive  such  an  unlooked-for  event. 

“  You  are  mad,”  said  he  at  last,  “  and  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.” 

“  I  know  very  well.” 

“  Think  of  what  you  are  doing.” 

“  I  have  reflected.” 

The  Duke  was  making  a  violent  effort  to  compose 
his  ordinarily  violent  temper. 

“  Do  you  imagine,”  answered  he  disdainfully,  “  that 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  answer  of  this  kind?  I 
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hope  that  you  will  submit  to  my  wishes,  for  I  think 
that,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  I  have  conceived  a 
splendid  plan  for  its  future  aggrandizement ;  and  do 
you  think  that,  for  the  mere  whim  of  a  boy,  I  will  be 
turned  aside  from  my  fixed  determination?” 

“  No,  father,”  answered  Norbert,  “  it  is  no  boyish 
whim  that  makes  me  oppose  your  wishes.  Tell  me, 
have  I  not  ever  been  a  dutiful  son  to  you?  Have  I 
ever  refused  to  do  what  I  was  ordered?  No;  I  have 
obeyed  you  implicitly.  I  am  the  son  of  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Poitiers,  and  I  have  lived  like  a  laborer’s  child. 
Whatever  your  mandates  were,  I  have  never  com¬ 
plained  or  murmured  at  them.” 

“  Well,  and  now  I  order  you  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
de  Puymandour.” 

“  Anything  but  that ;  I  do  not  love  her,  and  I  shall 
never  do  so.  Do  you  wish  my  whole  life  to  be 
blighted  ?  I  entreat  you  to  spare  me  this  sacrifice !  ” 

“  My  orders  are  given,  and  you  must  comply  with 
them.” 

“  No,”  answered  Norbert  quietly,  “  I  will  not  comply 
with  them.” 

A  purple  flush  passed  across  the  Duke’s  face,  then 
it  faded  away,  leaving  every  feature  of  a  livid  white¬ 
ness. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  said  he  in  a  voice  before  which 
Norbert,  at  one  time,  would  have  quailed.  “  Whence 
comes  the  audacity  that  makes  you  venture  to  dispute 
my  orders  ?  ” 

‘‘  From  the  feeling  that  I  am  acting  rightly.” 

“  How  long  is  it  that  it  has  been  right  for  children 
to  disobey  their  parents’  commands  ?  ” 

“  Ever  since  parents  began  to  issue  unjust  com¬ 
mands.” 
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This  speech  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Duke’s 
rage.  He  made  a  step  across  the  room,  towards  his 
son,  raising  the  stick  that  he  usually  carried  high  in 
the  air.  For  a  moment  he  stood  thus,  and  then,  cast¬ 
ing  it  aside,  he  exclaimed, — 

“  No,  I  cannot  strike  a  Champdoce.” 

Perhaps  it  was  Norbert’s  intrepid  attitude  that  re¬ 
strained  the  Duke’s  frenzy,  for  he  had  not  moved  a 
muscle,  but  stood  still,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
head  thrown  haughtily  back. 

“  No,  this  is  an  act  of  disobedience  that  I  will  not 
put  up  with,”  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and,  springing  upon  his  son,  he  grasped  him 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  up  to  a  room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  thrust  him  violently  through  the 
doorway. 

“  You  have  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  reflect 
whether  you  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  wife  that  I 
have  chosen  for  you,”  said  he. 

“  I  have  already  decided  on  that  point,”  answered 
Norbert  quietly. 

The  Duke  made  no  reply,  but  slammed  the  door, 
which  was  of  massive  oak,  and  secured  by  a  lock  of 
enormous  proportions. 

Norbert  gazed  round ;  the  only  other  exit  from 
the  room  was  by  means  of  a  window  some  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  young  man,  however,  imagined 
that  some  one  would  surely  come  to  make  up  his  bed 
for  the  night;  that  would  give  him  two  sheets;  these 
he  could  knot  together  and  thus  secure  a  means  of 
escape.  He  might  not  be  able  to  see  Diana  at  once, 
but  he  could  easily  send  her  a  message  by  Daumon, 
warning  her  of  what  had  taken  place.  Having 
arranged  his  plans,  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
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chair  with  a  more  easy  mind  than  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  for  many  months  past.  The  decisive  step  had 
been  taken,  and  the  relations  between  his  father  and 
himself  clearly  defined,  and  thus  he  naturally  consid¬ 
ered  great  progress  had  been  made,  and  the  task  be¬ 
fore  him  seemed  as  nothing  to  what  he  had  already 
performed. 

“  My  father,”  thought  he,  “  must  be  half  mad  with 
passion.” 

And  Norbert  was  not  wrong  in  his  opinion.  When 
the  Duke,  as  usual,  took  his  place  at  the  table,  at 
which  the  farm  laborers  ate  their  meals,  not  one  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  make  a  single  observation. 
Every  one  knew  that  a  serious  altercation  had  taken 
place  between  father  and  son,  and  each  one  was 
devoured  by  the  pangs  of  ungratified  curiosity. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  concluded,  the  Duke  called 
an  old  and  trustworthy  servant,  who  had  been  in  his 
employment  for  over  thirty  years. 

“  Jean,”  said  he,  “  your  young  master  is  locked  up 
in  the  yellow  room.  Here  is  the  key.  Take  him 
something  to  eat.” 

“  Very  good,  your  Grace.” 

“  Wait  a  little.  You  will  spend  the  night  in  his 
room  and  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  him.  He  may  de¬ 
sign  to  make  his  escape.  If  he  attempts  it,  restrain 
him,  if  necessary,  by  physical  force.  Should  he  prove 
too  strong  for  you,  call  to  me;  I  shall  be  near,  and 
will  come  to  your  aid.” 

This  unexpected  precaution  upon  the  Duke’s  part 
upset  all  Norbert’s  plans  of  escape.  He  endeavored 
to  persuade  Jean  to  allow  him  to  go  out  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would 
return  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Prayers  and 
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menaces,  however,  had  no  effect.  Had  the  young 
man  gazed  from  the  window,  he  would  have  seen  his 
father  striding  moodily  up  and  down  the  courtyard, 
with  the  thought  gnawing  at  his  heart  that  perhaps 
after  all  these  many  years  of  waiting  his  plans  might 
yet  be  frustrated. 

■“  There  is  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,”  said 
he  to  himself.  “  It  is  only  woman’s  wiles  that  in  this 
brief  space  of  time  would  effect  so  complete  a  change 
in  a  young  man’s  disposition.  Besides,  he  would  not 
have  so  obstinately  declined  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
I  made  him  had  not  his  affections  been  engaged  else¬ 
where.  Who  can  she  be?  and  by  what  means  shall  I 
find  her  out  ? ” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  question  Norbert,  and  the 
Duke  was  excessively  unwilling  to  institute  any  regu¬ 
lar  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  passed  the  whole 
night  in  gloomy  indecision,  but  towards  morning  an 
inspiration  came  to  him  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence. 

“  Bruno,”  he  exclaimed  with  a  mighty  oath.  “  The 
dog  will  show  me  the  place  that  his  master  frequents 
and  perhaps  lead  me  to  the  very  woman  who  has 
bewitched  him.” 

This  brilliant  idea  soothed  him  a  great  deal,  and  at 
one  o’clock  he  took  his  seat  as  usual  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  ordered  food  to  be  taken  up  to  Norbert, 
but  that  none  of  the  measures  for  his  safe  custody 
were  to  be  relaxed. 

When  he  thought  the  moment  was  a  favorable  one, 
he  whistled  to  Bruno,  and,  though  the  dog  rarely  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  yet  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  accompany  the  Duke  down  the  avenue  to 
the  front  gates.  Three  roads  branched  off  from  here. 
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but  the  dog  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  took 
the  one  to  the  left,  like  an  animal  who  knew  his  desti¬ 
nation  perfectly  well.  Bruno  went  ahead  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  until  he  reached  the  exact  spot  where 
Diana  had  met  with  her  accident.  He  made  a  cast 
round,  but  finding  nothing,  sat  down,  clearly  saying, — - 

“  Let  us  wait.” 

“This,  then,”  muttered  the  Duke,  “is  the  place 
where  the  lovers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
each  other.” 

The  place  was  a  very  lonely  one,  and,  standing  on 
rising  ground,  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  for 
a  long  way  round. 

The  Duke  noticed  this,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
the  trunk  of  a  giant  oak  almost  concealed  him  from 
observation.  He  was  delighted  at  his  sagacity,  and 
was  almost  in  a  good  humor ;  for  now  that  he  had 
reflected,  the  danger  did  not  seem  by  any  means  so 
great,  for  to  whom  could  Norbert  have  lost  his  heart? 
To  some  little  peasant  girl,  perhaps,  who,  thinking 
that  the  lad  was  an  easy  dupe,  had  tried  to  induce 
him  to  marry  her.  As  these  thoughts  passed  through 
the  Duke’s  brain,  Bruno  gave  a  joyous  bark. 

“  Here  she  is,”  muttered  he,  as  he  emerged  from- 
his  hiding  place,  and  at  that  moment  Diana  de  Laure- 
bourg  made  her  appearance;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  Duke  she  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  She  was 
inclined  to  turn  and  fly,  but  her  strength  failed  her, 
and,  extending  her  hands,  she  grasped  the  boughs  of 
a  slender  birch  tree  that  grew  close  by,  to  prevent 
herself  from  falling.  The  Duke  was  quite  as  much 
astonished  as  the  young  lady.  He  had  expected  to 
see  a  peasant  girl,  and  here  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Laurebourg.  But  anger  soon  succeeded 
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to  surprise ;  for  though  he  might  have  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  peasant,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Laurebourg  was  an  utterly  different  antagonist.  He 
could  not  rely  upon  aid  from  her  family,  as,  for  all 
he  knew,  they  might  be  aiding  and  abetting  her. 

“  Well,  my  child,”  began  he,  “  you  do  not  seem  very 
glad  to  see  me.” 

“  Your  Grace.” 

“  Yes,  when  you  come  out  to  meet  the  son,  it  is 
annoying  to  meet  the  father;  but  do  not  blame  poor 
Norbert,  for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  in  fault.” 

Though  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  had  been  star¬ 
tled  at  first,  she  was  possessed  of  too  strong  a  will  to 
give  in,  and  soon  recovered  her  self-possession. 

She  never  thought  to  screen  herself  by  a  denial 
of  her  reasons  for  being  on  the  spot,  for  such  a  course 
she  would  have  looked  on  as  an  act  of  treacherous 
cowardice. 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  answered  she.  “  I  came 
here  to  meet  your  son,  and  therefore  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  take  my  leave  of  you.” 

With  a  deep  courtesy  she  was  about  to  move 
away,  when  the  Duke  laid  a  restraining  grip  upon 
her  arm. 

“  Permit  me,  my  child,”  said  he,  endeavoring  to  put 
on  a  kind  and  paternal  tone, — “  let  me  say  a  few 
words  to  you.  Do  you  know  why  Norbert  did  not 
come  to  meet  you  ?  ” 

“  He  has  doubtless  some  very  good  reason.” 

“  My  son  is  locked  up  in  a  room,  and  my  servants 
have  my  orders  to  prevent  his  making  his  escape 
by  force,  if  necessary.” 

“  Poor  fellow !  He  deserves  the  deepest  commisera¬ 
tion.” 
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The  Duke  was  much  surprised  at  this  piece  of  im¬ 
pertinence,  as  he  considered  it. 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  returned  he  in  tones  of  rising 
anger,  “  how  it  comes  that  I  treat  my  son,  the  heir 
to  my  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  manner.” 

He  looked  savagely  angry  as  he  spoke,  but  Diana 
answered  negligently,  “  Pray  go  on ;  you  quite  in¬ 
terest  me.” 

“  Well  then,  listen  to  me.  I  have  chosen  a  wife 
for  Norbert;  she  is  as  young  as  you  are — beautiful, 
clever,  and  wealthy.” 

“  And  of  noble  birth,  of  course.” 

The  sarcasm  conveyed  in  this  reply  roused  the 
Duke  to  fury. 

“  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  marriage 
portion  will  outweigh  a  coat  of  arms,  even  though  it 
should  be  a  tower  argent  on  a  field  azure.”  The 
Duke  paused  as  he  made  this  allusion  to  the  Laure- 
bourg  arms,  and  then  continued,  “  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  great  expectations ;  and  yet  my  son  is 
mad  enough  to  refuse  the  hand  of  this  wealthy 
heiress.” 

“  If  you  think  that  this  marriage  will  cause  your 
son’s  happiness,  you  are  quite  right  in  acting  as  you 
have  done.” 

“  Happiness !  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter, 
as  long  as  it  adds  to  the  aggrandizement  of  our  house 
and  name?  J  have  made  up  my  mind  that  Norbert 
shall  marry  this  girl ;  I  have  sworn  it,  and  I  never 
break  my  oath.  I  told  him  this  myself.” 

Diana  suffered  acutely,  but  her  pride  supported  her, 
whilst  her  confidence  in  Norbert  was  so  great  that 
she  had  the  boldness  to  inquire,  “  And  what  did  he 
say  to  that  ?  ” 
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“  Norbert  will  become  a  dutiful  son  once  more 
when  he  is  removed  from  the  malignant  influence 
which  has  been  so  injurious  to  him/’  returned  the 
Duke  fiercely. 

“  Indeed.”’ 

“He  will  obey  me,  when  I  show  him  that  though 
he  may  not  value  his  name  and  position,  there  are 
others  who  do  so;  and  that  many  a  woman  would 
fight  a  brave  battle  for  the  honor  of  being  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Champdoce.  Young  lady,  my  son  is  a  mere 
boy;  but  I  have  known  the  world,  and  when  I  prove 
to  the  poor  foul  that  it  was  only  grasping  ambition 
which  assumed  the  garb  of  love,  he  will  renounce  his 
folly  and  resume  his  allegiance  to  me.  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  think  of  the  poverty-stricken  adventur¬ 
esses  of  high  birth,  whose  only  weapons  are  their 
youth  and  beauty,  and  with  which  they  think  that 
they  can  win  a  wealthy  husband  in  the  battle  of  life.” 

“  Continue,  sir,”  broke  in  Diana  haughtily.  “  In¬ 
sult  a  defenceless  girl  with  her  poverty!  It  is  a 
noble  act,  and  one  worthy  of  a  high-born  gentleman 
like  yourself !  ” 

“  I  believed,”  said  the  Duke,  “  that  I  was  address¬ 
ing  the  woman  whose  advice  had  led  my  son  to  break 
into  open  rebellion  against  my  authority.  Am  I  right 
or  wrong?  You  can  prove  me  to  be  mistaken  by 
urging  upon  Norbert  the  necessity  for  submission.” 

She  made  no  reply,  but  bent  her  head  upon  her 
bosom. 

“You  see,”  continued  the  Duke,  “that  I  am  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  if  you  continue  to  act  as  you  have  done, 
I  shall  be  justified  in  retaliating  in  any  manner  that 
I  may  deem  fit.  You  have  now  been  warned.  Carry 
on  this  intrigue  at  your  peril.” 
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He  placed  such  an  insulting  emphasis  upon  the 
word  “  intrigue  ”  that  Diana’s  anger  rose  to  boiling 
point.  At  that  instant,  for  the  sake  of  vengeance, 
she  would  have  risked  her  honor,  her  ambition,  her 
very  life  itself. 

Forgetting  all  prudence,  she  cast  aside  her  mask  of 
affected  indifference,  and,  with  her  eyes  flashing 
angry  gleams  of  fire,  and  her  cheeks  burning,  she 
said, — 

“  Listen  to  me.  I,  too,  have  sworn  an  oath,  and  it 
is  that  Norbert  shall  be  my  husband;  and  I  tell  you 
that  he  shall  be  so!  Shut  him  up  in  prison,  subject 
him  to  every  indignity  at  the  hands  of  your  menials, 
but  you  will  never  break  his  spirit,  or  make  him  go 
back  from  his  plighted  word.  If  I  bid  him,  he  will 
resist  your  will  even  unto  the  bitter  end.  He  and  I 
will  never  yield.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  .that 
before  you  attack  a  young  girl’s  honor,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  pause ;  for  one  day  she  will  be  a  member  of  your 
family.  Farewell.” 

Before  the  Duke  could  recover  his  senses,  Diana 
was  far  down  the  path  on  her  way  homewards ;  and 
then  he  burst  into  a  wild  storm  of  menaces,  oaths,  and 
insults.  He  fancied  that  he  was  alone,  but  he  was 
mistaken;  for  the  whole  of  that  strange  scene  had 
a  hidden  witness,  and  that  witness  was  Daumon.  He 
had  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  young  Marquis  from 
one  of  the  servants  at  the  Chateau,  and  his  first 
thought  had  been  to  acquaint  Diana  with  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  saw  no  means  of  doing  this.  He 
dared  not  go  to  Laurebourg,  and  he  would  have  died 
sooner  than  put  pen  to  paper.  He  was  in  a  position 
of  the  deepest  embarrassment  when  the  idea  struck 
him  of  going  to  the  lovers’  trysting  place.  The  little 
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cry  that  Diana  had  uttered  upon  perceiving  the  Duke 
had  put  him  upon  his  guard.  Bruno  had  found  him 
out;  but,  as  he  knew  him,  merely  fawned  upon  him. 
He  was  delighted  at  the  fury  of  the  Duke,  whom 
he  hated  with  cold  and  steady  malignity ;  but  the  cour¬ 
age  of  Diana  filled  him  with  admiration.  Her  sub¬ 
lime  audacity  won  his  warmest  praises,  and  he  longed 
for  her  as  an  ally  to  aid  him  in  his  scheme  of  re¬ 
venge.  He  knew  that  the  girl  would  find  herself  in 
a  terribly  embarrassing  position,  and  thus  she  would 
be  sure  to  call  upon  him  for  advice  before  returning 
home. 

“  Now,”  thought  he,  “  if  I  wish  to  profit  by  her 
anger,  I  ought  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot;  and  to 
do  so,  I  should  be  at  home  to  meet  her.” 

Without  a  moment’s  delay,  he  dashed  through  the 
woods,  striving  to  get  home  without  the  young  girl’s 
perceiving  him.  His  movements  in  the  underwood 
caught  the  Duke’s  eye. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  exclaimed  he,  moving  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  the  rustling  came.  There  was 
no  reply.  Surely  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Calling 
to  Bruno,  he  strove  to  put  him  on  the  scent,  but  the 
dog  showed  no  signs  of  eagerness.  He  sniffed  about 
for  a  time,  and  seemed  to  linger  near  one  special  spot. 
The  Duke  moved  towards  it,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
impression  of  two  knees  upon  the  grass. 

“  Some  one  has  been  eavesdropping,”  muttered  he. 
much  enraged  at  his  discovery.  “Who  can  it  be? 
Has  Norbert  escaped  from  his  prison  ?  ” 

As  he  returned  through  the  courtyard,  he  called 
one  of  the  grooms  to  him. 

“  Where  is  my  son?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Upstairs,  your  Grace,”  was  the  answer. 
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The  Duke  breathed  more  freely.  Norbert  was  still 
in  security,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  the 
person  who  had  been  listening. 

“  But,”  added  the  lad,  “  the  young  master  is  half 
frantic.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Well,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in 
his  room  an  instant  longer;  so  old  Jean  called  for 
help.  He  is  awfully  strong,  and  it  took  six  of  us 
to  hold  him.  He  said  that  if  we  would  let  him  go, 
he  would  return  in  two  hours,  and  that  his  honor 
and  life  were  involved.” 

The  Duke  listened  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  He 
cared  nothing  about  the  frantic  struggles  of  his  son, 
for  his  heart  had  grown  cold  and  hard  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  fixed  idea  which  had  actuated  his  conduct 
for  so  many  years,  and  it  was  with  the  solemn  face 
of  a  man  who  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  that  he 
ascended  to  the  room  in  which  his  son  was  impris¬ 
oned.  Jean  threw  open  the  door,  and  the  Duke  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold.  The  furniture  had 
been  overturned,  some  of  it  broken,  and  there  were 
evident  signs  of  a  furious  struggle  having  taken  place. 

A  powerful  laborer  stood  near  the  window,  and 
Norbert  was  lying  on  the  bed,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  wall. 

“  Leave  us,”  said  the  Duke,  and  the  man  withdrew 
at  once. 

“Get  up,  Norbert,”  he  added;  “I  wish  to  speak  to 
you.” 

His  son  obeyed  him.  Any  one  but  the  Duke  would 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  expression  of  the  young 
man’s  face. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
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nobleman  in  his  most  severe  voice.  “  Are  not  my 
orders  sufficient  to  insure  obedience?  I  hear  that 
absolute  force  has  had  to  be  used  towards  you  during 
my  absence.  Tell  me,  my  son,  what  plans  you  have 
devised  during  these  hours  of  solitude,  and  what  hopes 
you  still  venture  to  cherish.” 

“  I  intend  to  be  free,  and  I  will  be  so.” 

The  Duke  affected  not  to  hear  the  reply,  uttered 
as  it  was  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

“  It  was  very  easy  for  me  to  discover,  from  your 
obstinacy,  that  some  woman  had  endeavored  to  entrap 
you,  and  by  her  insidious  counsels  inducing  you  to 
disobey  your  best  friend.” 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

“  This  woman — this  dangerous  woman — I  have  been 
in  search  of,  and  as  you  can  conceive,  I  easily  found 
her.  I  went  to  the  Forest  of  Bevron,  and  there  I 
need  not  tell  you  I  found  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg.” 

“Did  you  speak  to  her?” 

“  I  did  so,  certainly.  I  told  her  my  opinion  of  those 
manoeuvring  women  who  fascinate  the  dupes  they  in¬ 
tend  to  take  advantage  of - ” 

“  Father !  ” 

“  Can  it  be  possible  that  you,  simple  boy  even  as  you1 
are,  could  have  been  deceived  by  the  pretended  love 
of  this  wily  young  woman?  It  is  not  you,  Marquis, 
that  she  loves,  but  our  name  and  fortune ;  but  I  know 
if  she  does  not  that  the  law  will  imprison  women  who 
contrive  to  entrap  young  men  who  are  under  age.” 

Norbert  turned  deadly  pale. 

“Did  you  really  say  that  to  her?”  asked  he,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice,  utterly  unlike  his  own.  “  You  dare 
to  insult  the  woman  I  love,  when  you  knew  that  I  was 
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far  away  and  unable  to  protect  her!  Take  care,  or 
I  shall  forget  that  you  are  my  father.” 

“  He  actually  threatens  me,”  said  the  Duke,  “  my 
son  threatens  me ;  ”  and,  raising  the  heavy  stick  he 
held  in  his  hand,  he  struck  Norbert  a  violent  blow. 
By  a  fortunate  movement  the  unhappy  boy  drew  back, 
and  so  avoided  the  full  force  of  the  stroke,  but  the 
end  of  the  stick  struck  him  across  the  temple,  inflicting 
a  long  though  not  a  serious  wound.  In  his  blind  rage 
Norbert  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon  his  father, 
when  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  open  door.  Liberty 
and  safety  lay  before  him,  and,  with  a  bound,  he  was 
on  the  stairs,  and  before  the  Duke  could  shout  for  aid 
from  the  window,  his  son  was  tearing  across  the  park 
with  all  the  appearance  and  gesture  of  a  madman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LITTLE  GLASS  BOTTLE. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  seen  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Laurebourg,  Daumon  had  to  take  a  much  longer  route 
to  regain  his  home  than  the  one  that  Diana  had  fol¬ 
lowed.  This,  however,  he  could  not  help.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  his  home  he  ran  hastily  upstairs  and  took 
from  a  cleverly  concealed  hiding-place  in  the  wains¬ 
coting  of  his  bedroom  a  small  bottle  of  dark  green 
glass,  which  he  hastily  slipped  into  his  pocket.  When 
he  had  once  more  descended  to  his  office,  he  again  took 
it  out  and  examined  it  carefully  to  see  that  it  had  in 
nc  way  been  tampered  with;  then,  with  a  hard,  cruel 
smile,  he  placed  it  upon  his  desk  among  his  ledgers 
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and  account  books.  Diana  de  Laurebourg  might  pay 
him  a  visit  as  soon  as  she  liked,  for  he  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  for  her,  for  he  had  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown 
and  placed  his  velvet  skull  cap  upon  his  head,  as  if 
he  had  not  quitted  the  house  that  day. 

“Why  on  earth  does  she  not  come?”  muttered  he. 

He  began  to  be  uneasy.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  glanced  eagerly  down  the  road ;  then  he  drew  out 
his  watch  and  examined  the  face  of  it,  when  all  at 
once  his  ears  detected  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  of 
the  office. 

“  Come  in,”  said  he. 

The  door  opened,  and  Diana  entered  slowly,  without1 
uttering  a  word,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  servile  obse¬ 
quiousness  of  the  Counsellor;  indeed,  she  hardly 
seemed  to  notice  his  presence,  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
she  threw  herself  into  a  chair. 

In  his  inmost  heart  Daumon  was  filled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  delight ;  he  now  understood  why  Diana  had 
taken  so  long  in  reaching  his  house ;  it  was  because  her 
interview  with  the  Duke  had  almost  overcome  her. 

She  soon,  however,  recovered  her  energy,  and  shook 
off  the  languor  that  seemed  to  cling  to  her  limbs,  and, 
turning  towards  her  host,  said  abruptly, — 

“  Counsellor,  I  have  come  to  you  for  advice,  which 
I  sorely  need.  About  an  hour  ago - ” 

With  a  gesture  of  sympathy  Daumon  interrupted 
her, — 

“  Alas  !  ”  said  he ;  “  spare  me  the  recital,  I  know  all.” 

“You  know - ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that  M.  Norbert  is  a  prisoner  at  the 
Chateau.  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  know  this,  and  I  know, 
too,  that  you  have  just  met  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  in 
the  Forest  of  Bevron.  I  know,  moreover,  all  that  you 
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said  to  the  old  nobleman,  for  I  have  heard  every  word 
from  a  person  who  has  just  left.” 

In  spite  of  her  strong  nerves,  Diana  was  unable  to 
restrain  a  movement  of  dismay  and  terror. 

“  But  who  told  you  of  this  ?  ”  murmured  she. 

“  A  man  who  was  out  cutting  wood.  Ah !  my  dear 
young  lady,  the  forest  is  not  a  safe  place  to  tell  secrets 
in,  for  you  never  know  whether  watchful  eyes  and 
listening  ears  are  not  concealed  behind  every  tree. 
This  man,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  his  companions, 
heard  every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  as  soon  as 
you  left  the  Duke  the  man  scampered  off  to  tell  the 
story.  I  made  him  promise  not  to  say  a  word,  but  he 
is  a  married  man  and  is  sure  to  tell  it  to  his  wife. 
Then  there  are  his  companions ;  dear  me !  it  is  most 
annoying.” 

“  Then  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  ruined,”  murmured  she. 

But  her  despair  did  not  last  long,  for  she  was  by 
no  means  the  woman  to  throw  down  her  arms  and 
sue  for  mercy.  She  grasped  the  arm  of  the  Coun¬ 
sellor. 

“  The  end  has  not  come  yet,  surely  ?  Speak !  what 
is  to  be  done?  You  must  have  some  plan.  I  am 
ready  for  anything,  now  that  I  have  nothing  to  lose. 
No  one  shall  ever  say  that  that  cowardly  villain,  the 
Duke  de  Champdoce,  insulted  me  with  impunity.  Tell 
me,  will  you  help  me  ?  ” 

“  In  the  name  of  heaven !  ”  cried  he,  “  do  not  speak 
so  loud.  You  do  not  know  the  adversary  that  you 
have  to  contend  with.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do  fear  him ;  and  what  is  more,  I  fear  him 
very  much.  He  is  a  determined  man,  and  will  gain 
his  object  at  any  cost  or  risk.  Do  you  know  that  he 
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did  his  best  to  crush  me  because  I  summoned  him  to 
court  on  behalf  of  one  of  my  clients?  So  that  now, 
when  any  one  comes  to  me  and  wishes  to  proceed 
against  the  Duke,  I  am  glad  to  decline  to  take  up  the 
matter.” 

“  And  so,”  returned  the  young  girl  in  a  tone  of  cold 
contempt,  “  after  leading  us  to  this  compromising  posi¬ 
tion,  you  are  ready  to  abandon  us  at  the  most  critical 
moment  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  think  such  a  thing,  mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“You  can  act  as  you  please,  Counsellor;  Norbert  is 
still  left  to  me ;  he  will  protect  me.” 

Daumon  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  deep  sorrow. 

“  How  can  we  be  sure  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  Marquis  has  not  given  in  to  all  his  father’s 
wishes  ?  ” 

“  No,”  exclaimed  the  girl ;  “  such  a  supposition  is  an 
insult  to  Norbert.  He  would  sooner  die  than  give  in. 
He  may  be  timid,  but  he  is  not  a  coward ;  the  thoughts 
of  me  will  give  him  the  power  to  resist  his  father’s 
tyranny.” 

Daumon  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  his  great  arm¬ 
chair  as  though  overcome  by  the  excitement  of  this 
interview. 

“  We  can  talk  coolly  enough  here  and  with  no  one 
to  threaten  us ;  but  the  Marquis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exposed  to  all  his  father’s  violence  and  ill  treatment, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  without  any  defence  or  aid 
from  a  soul  in  the  world,  and  in  such  times  as  these 
the  strongest  will  may  give  way.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  it  all ;  Norbert  may  give  in,  he  may 
marry  another  woman,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone,  with 
my  reputation  gone,  and  the  scorn  and  scoff  of  all 
the  neighborhood.” 
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“  But,  mademoiselle,  you  still  have - ” 

“  All  I  have  left  is  life,  and  that  life  I  would  gladly 
give  for  vengeance.” 

There  was  something  so  terribly  determined  in 
the  young  girl’s  voice  that  again  Daumon  started,  and 
this  time  his  start  was  sincere  and  not  simulated. 

“  Yes,  you  are  right,”  said  he,  “  and  there  are  many 
besides  myself  who  have  vowed  to  have  revenge  on 
the  Duke,  and  their  time  will  come,  have  no  fear.  A 
quiet  shot  in  the  woods  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
would  settle  many  a  long  account.  It  has  been  tried, 
but  the  old  man  seems  to  have  the  luck  of  the  evil 
one ;  and  if  the  gun  did  not  miss  fire,  the  bullets  flew 
wide  of  the  mark.  A  judge  might  take  a  very  serious 
view  of  such  a  matter,  and  term  a  crime  what  was 
merely  an  act  of  justice.  Who  can  say  whether  the 
death  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  might  not  save  him 
from  the  commission  of  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression  and  render  many  deserving  persons  happy  ?  ” 
The  face  of  Diana  de  Laurebourg  turned  deadly 
pale  as  she  listened  to  these  specious  arguments. 

“  As  things  go,”  continued  Daumon,  “  the  Duke  may 
go  on  living  to  a  hundred ;  he  is  wealthy  and  influen¬ 
tial,  and  to  a  certain  degree  looked  up  to.  He  will 
die  peacefully  in  his  bed,  there  will  be  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  masses  will  be  sung  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.” 

While  he  spoke  the  Counsellor  had  taken  the  little 
bottle  from  beside  his  account  books  and  was  turning 
it  over  and  over  between  his  fingers. 

“Yes,”  murmured  he,  thoughtfully;  “the  Duke  is 

quite  likely  to  outlive  ns  all,  unless,  indeed - ” 

He  took  the  cork  from  the  bottle,  and  poured  a  little 
of  the  contents  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A  few 
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grains  of  fine  white  powder,  glittering  like  crystal, 
appeared  on  the  brown  skin  of  the  Counsellor. 

“  And  yet,”  he  went  on,  in  cold,  sinister  accents, 
“  let  him  but  take  a  small  pinch  of  this,  and  no  one 
need  fear  his  tyranny  again  in  this  world.  No  one  is 
much  afraid  of  a  man  who  lies  some  six  feet  under 
ground,  shut  up  in  a  strong  oak  coffin,  with  a  finely 
carved  gravestone  over  his  head.” 

He  stopped  short,  and  fixed  his  keen  eyes  upon  the 
agitated  girl,  who  stood  in  front  of  him.  For  at  least 
two  minutes  the  man  and  the  girl  stood  face  to  face, 
motionless,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.  Through 
the  dead,  weird  silence,  the  pulsations  of  their  hearts 
were  plainly  audible.  It  seemed  as  if  before  speaking 
again  each  wished  to  fathom  the  depths  of  guilt  that 
lay  in  the  other’s  heart.  It  was  a  compact  entered  into 
by  look  and  not  by  speech ;  and  Daumon  so  well  under¬ 
stood  this,  that  at  length,  when  he  did  speak,  his  voice 
sank  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  though  he  himself  feared 
to  listen  to  the  utterance  of  his  own  thoughts. 

“  A  man  taking  this  feels  no  pain.  It  is  like  a  heavy, 
stunning  blow  on  the  forehead — in  ten  seconds  all  is 
over,  no  gasp,  no  cry,  but  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  for¬ 
ever;  and,  best  of  all,  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it. 
A  little  of  this,  such  a  little,  in  wine  or  coffee,  would 
be  enough.  It  is  tasteless,  colorless,  and  scentless,  its 
presence  is  impossible  to  be  detected.” 

“  But  in  the  event  of  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion?” 

“  By  skilful  analysts  in  Paris  or  the  larger  towns, 
there  would  be  a  chance;  but  in  a  place  like  this, 
never!  Never,  in  fact,  anywhere,  unless  there  had 
been  previous  grounds  for  suspicion.  Otherwise  only 
apoplectic  symptoms  would  be  observed;  and  even  if 
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it  was  traced,  there  comes  the  question,  By  whom  was 
it  administered?” 

He  stopped  short,  for  a  word  rose  to  his  lips  which 
he  did  not  dare  utter ;  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth, 
coughed  slightly,  and  went  on, — 

“  This  substance  is  not  sold  by  chemists ;  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with,  difficult  to  prepare,  and  terribly  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  smallest  quantity  might  be  met  with  in 
the  first-class  laboratories  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
it  is  most  unlikely  for  any  one  in  these  parts  to  possess 
any  of  this  drug,  or  even  to  know  of  its  existence.” 

“  And  yet  you - ” 

“  That  is  quite  another  matter.  Years  ago,  when  I 
was  far  away  from  here,  it  was  in  my  power  to  render 
a  great  service  to  a  distinguished  chemist,  and  he 
made  me  a  present  of  this  combination  of  his  skill. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  this  bottle;  I  have 
had  it  ten  years,  and  the  man  who  gave  it  to  me  is 
dead.  Ten  years?  no,  I  am  wrong,  it  is  now  twelve.” 

“  And  in  all  these  years  has  not  this  substance  lost 
any  of  its  destructive  powers  ?  ” 

“  I  tried  it  only  a  month  ago.  I  threw  a  pinch  of 
it  into  a  basin  of  milk  and  gave  it  to  a  powerful  mas¬ 
tiff.  He  drank  the  milk  and  in  ten  seconds  fell  stark 
and  dead.” 

“  Horrible !  ”  exclaimed  Diana,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hand,  and  recoiling  from  the  tempter. 

A  sinister  smile  quivered  upon  the  thin  lips  of  the 
Counsellor. 

“Why  do  you  say  horrible?”  asked  he;  “the  dog 
had  shown  symptoms  of  rabies ,  and  had  he  bitten  me, 
I  might  have  expired  in  frightful  torture.  Was  it  not 
fair  self-defence?  Sometimes,  however,  a  man  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  dog.  A  man  blights  the  whole 
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of  my  life;  I  strike  him  down  openly,  and  the  law 
convicts  me  and  puts  me  to  death;  but  I  do  not  con¬ 
template  doing  so,  for  I  would  suppress  such  a  man 
secretly.” 

Diana  placed  her  hands  on  the  man’s  mouth  and 
stopped  a  further  exposition  of  his  ideas. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  she.  But  at  this  moment  a 
heavy  step  was  heard  outside.  “  It  is  Norbert,”  gasped 
she. 

“Impossible!  it  is  more  likely  his  father.” 

“  It  is  Norbert,”  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg, 
and  snatching  the  little  bottle  from  the  Counsellor’s 
hands,  she  thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  The  door  flew 
open,  and  Norbert  appeared  on  the  threshold.  Diana 
and  the  Counsellor  both  uttered  a  shriek  of  .terror. 
His  livid  countenance  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  passed  through  some  terrible  scene ;  his  gait  was 
unsteady,  his  clothes  torn  and  disordered,  and  his 
face  stained  with  blood,  which  had  flowed  from  a 
cut  over  his  temple.  Daumon  imagined  that  some 
outrage  had  taken  place. 

“  You  have  been  wounded,  Marquis?  ”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  my  father  struck  me.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible?  ” 

<£  Yes,  he  struck  me.” 

Mademoiselle  Diana  had  feared  this,  and  she  trem¬ 
bled  with  the  terror  of  her  vague  conjectures  as  she 
made  a  step  towards  her  lover. 

“  Permit  me  to  examine  your  wound,”  said  she. 

She  placed  both  her  hands  at  the  side  of  his  head 
and  stood  on  tip-toe,  the  better  to  inspect  the  cut.  As 
she  did  so,  she  shuddered;  an  inch  lower,  and  the 
consequences  might  have  been  fatal." 

“  Quick,”  she  said,  “  give  me  some  rags  and  water.” 
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Norbert  gently  disengaged  himself.  “  It  is  a  mere 
nothing,”  said  he,  “  and  can  be  looked  after  later  on. 
Fortunately  I  did  not  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the 
blow,  which  would  otherwise  have  brought  me  sense¬ 
less  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  been 
slain  by  my  father’s  hand.” 

“By  the  Duke?  and  for  what  reason  did  he  strike 
you  ?  ” 

“  Diana,  he  had  grossly  insulted  you,  and  he  dared 
to. tell  me  of  it.  Had  he  forgotten  that  the  blood  of 
the  race  of  Champdoce  ran  in  my  veins  as  well  as  in 
his?” 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

“  I,”  sobbed  she,  “  I  have  brought  all  this  upon 
you.” 

“  You  ?  Why,  it  is  to  you  that  he  owes  his  life. 
He  dared  to  strike  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  lackey,  but 
the  thoughts  of  you  stayed  my  hand.  I  turned  and 
fled,  and  never  again  will  I  enter  that  accursed  house. 
I  renounce  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  he  is  no  longer 
my  father,  and  I  will  never  look  upon  his  face  again. 
Would  that  I  could  forget  that  such  a  man  existed; 
but,  no,  I  would  rather  that  I  remembered  him  for 
the  sake  of  revenge.” 

Again  the  heart  of  Daumon  overflowed  with  joy. 
All  his  deeply  malignant  spirit  thrilled  pleasantly  as 
he  heard  these  words. 

“  Marquis,”  said  he,  “  perhaps  you  will  now  believe 
with  me  that  in  all  misfortunes  there  is  an  element  of 
luck,  for  your  father  has  committed  an  act  of  impru¬ 
dence  which  will  yet  cost  him  dear.  It  is  very  strange 
that  so  astute  a  man  as  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  should 
have  allowed  his  passion  to  carry  him  away.” 
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“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Simply  that  you  can  be  freed  from  the  tyranny 
of  your  father  whenever  you  like  now.  We  now  have 
all  that  is  necessary  for  lodging  a  formal  plaint  in 
court.  We  have  sequestration  of  the  person,  threats 
and  bodily  violence  by  the  aid  of  third  parties,  and 
words  and  blows  which  have  endangered  life;  our  case 
is  entirely  complete.  A  surgeon  will  examine  your 
wound,  and  give  a  written  deposition.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  evidence,  and  the  wound  on  the  head 
will  tell  its  own  story.  As  a  commencement  we  will 
petition  that  we  may  not  be  ordered  back  to  our 
father’s  custody,  and  it  will  further  be  set  forth  that 
our  reason  for  this  is  that  a  father  has  assaulted  a 
son  with  undue  and  unnecessary  violence.  We  shall 
be  sure  to  gain  the  day,  and - ” 

“  Enough,”  broke  in  Norbert;  “will  the  decision 
give  me  the  right  to  marry  whom  I  please  without  my 
father’s  consent?” 

Daumon  hesitated.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  him  very  likely  that  the  court  would  grant 
Norbert  the  liberty  he  desired;  he,  however,  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  say  so,  and  answered  boldly,  “  No, 
Marquis,  it  will  not  do  so.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  Champdoce  family  have  never 
exposed  their  differences  to  the  public,  nor  will  I  begin 
to  do  so,”  said  Norbert  decisively. 

The  Counsellor  seemed  surprised  at  this  determi¬ 
nation. 

“  If,  Marquis,”  he  began,  “  I  might  venture  to 
advise  you - ” 

“  No  advice  is  necessary,  my  mind  is  entirely  made 
up,  but  I  need  some  help,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I 
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require  a  large  sum  of  money — twenty  thousand 
francs.” 

“  You  can  have  them,  Marquis,  but  I  warn  you  that 
you  will  have  to  pay  heavily  for  the  accommodation.” 

“  That  I  care  nothing  for.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  was  about  to  speak, 
but  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  Norbert  arrested  her. 

“  Do  you  not  comprehend  me,  Diana  ?  ”  said  he ; 
“  we  must  fly,  and  that  at  once.  We  can  find  some 
safe  retreat  where  we  can  live  happily,  where  no  one 
will  harm  us.” 

“  But  this  is  mere  madness !  ”  cried  Diana. 

“You  will  be  pursued,”  remarked  the  Counsellor; 
“  and  most  likely  overtaken.” 

“  Can  you  not  trust  your  life  to  me?”  asked  Nor¬ 
bert  reproachfully.  “  I  swear  that  I  will  devote  every¬ 
thing  to  you,  life,  thought  and  will.  On  my  knees  I 
entreat  you  to  fly  with  me.” 

“  I  cannot,”  murmured  she ;  “  it  is  impossible.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  love  me,”  said  he  in  desponding 
accents.  “  I  have  been  a  thrice-besotted  fool  to  believe 
that  your  heart  was  mine,  for  you  can  never  have 
loved  me.” 

“  Hear  him,  merciful  powers !  he  says  that  I,  who 
am  all  his,  do  not  love  him.” 

“  Then  why  cast  aside  our  only  chance  of  safety  ?  ” 

“  Norbert,  dearest  Norbert !  ” 

“  I  understand  you  too  well ;  you  are  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  the  world’s  censure,  and - ” 

He  paused,  checked  by  the  gleam  of  reproach  that 
shone  in  Diana’s  eyes. 

“  Must  it  be  so?”  said  she;  “must  I  condescend  to 
justify  myself?  You  talk  to  me  of  the  world’s  cen- 
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sure?  Have  I  not  already  defied  it,  and  has  it  not 
sat  in  judgment  upon  me?  And  what  have  I  done, 
after  all  ?  Every  act  and  word  that  has  passed  between 
us  I  can  repeat  to  my  mother  without  a  blush  rising 
to  my  cheek ;  but  would  any  one  credit  my  words  ?  No, 
not  a  living  soul.  Most  likely  the  world  has  come  to 
a  decision.  My  reputation  is  gone,  is  utterly  lost,  and 
yet  I  am  spotless  as  the  driven  snow.” 

Norbert  was  half-mad  with  anger. 

“  Who  will  dare  to  treat  you  with  anything  save 
with  the  most  profound  respect?  ”  said  he. 

“  Alas !  mv  dear  Norbert,”  replied  she,  “  to-morrow 
the  scandal  will  be  even  greater.  While  your  father 
was  talking  to  me  with  such  brutal  violence  and 
contempt,  he  was  overheard  by  a  woodcutter  and  per¬ 
haps  by  some  of  his  companions.” 

“  It  cannot  be.” 

“  No,  it  is  quite  true,”  returned  Daumon.  “  I  had 
it  from  the  man  myself.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  shot  one  glance  at 
the  Counsellor;  it  was  only  a  glance,  but  he  compre¬ 
hended  at  once  that  she  wished  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  lover. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  he,  “but  I  think  I  have  a  visi¬ 
tor,  and  I  must  hinder  any  one  from  coming  in 
here.” 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  closing  the  door 
noisily  behind  him. 

“  And  so,”  resumed  Norbert  when  alone,  “  it 
seems  that  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  did  not  even  take 
the  ordinary  precaution  of  assuring  himself  that  you 
were  in  privacy  before  he  spoke  as  he  did,  and  was 
so  carried  away  by  his  fury  that  he  never  thought  that 
in  casting  dishonor  upon  you,  he  was  heaping  infamy 
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on  me.  Does  he  think  by  these  means  to  compel  me 
to  marry  the  heiress  whom  he  has  chosen  for  me, 
the  Mademoiselle  de  Puymandour  ?  ” 

For  the  first  time  Diana  learned  the  name  of  her 
rival. 

“  Ah !  ”  moaned  she  between  her  sobs,  “  so  it  is 
Mademoiselle  de  Puymandour  that  he  wants  you  to 
marry  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  same,  or  rather  her  enormous  wealth ; 
but  may  my  hand  wither  before  it  clasps  hers.  Do 
you  hear  me,  Diana  ?  ” 

She  gave  a  sad  smile  and  murmured,  “  Poor  Nor- 
bert !  ” 

The  heart  of  the  young  man  sank;  so  melancholy 
was  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

“  You  are  very  cruel,”  said  he.  “  What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  want  of  confidence  ?  ” 

Diana  made  no  reply,  and  Norbert,  believing  that 
he  understood  the  reason  why  she  refused  to  fly  with 
him,  said,  “  Is  it  because  you  have  no  faith  in  me, 
that  you  will  not  accompany  me  in  my  flight  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  have  perfect  faith  in  you.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?  Do  I  not  offer  you  fortune  and 
happiness?  Tell  me  what  it  is  then.” 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  said  proudly,  “Up  to 
this  time,  my  conscience  has  enabled  me  to  hold  my 
own  against  all  the  scandalous  gossip  that  has  been 
flying  about,  but  now  it  says,  *  Halt,  Diana  de  Laure- 
bourgl  you  have  gone  far  enough/  My  burden  is 
heavy,  my  heart  is  breaking,  but  I  must  draw  back 
now.  No,  Norbert ;  I  cannot  fly  with  you.” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  though  unable  to 
proceed,  and  then  went  on  with  more  firmness,  “  Were 
I  alone  and  solitary  in  the  world,  I  might  act  dif- 
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ferently;  but  I  have  a  family,  whose  honor  I  must 
guard  as  I  would  my  own.” 

“  A  family  indeed,  which  sacrifices  you  to  your 
elder  brother.” 

“  It  may  be  so,  and  therefore  my  task  is  all  the 
greater.  Who  ever  heard  of  virtue  as  something  easy 
to  practise  ?  ” 

Norbert  never  remembered  what  an  example  of 
rebellion  she  had  set. 

“  My  heart-  and  my  conscience  dictate  the  same 
course  to  me.  The  result  must  ever  be  fatal,  when 
a  young  girl  sets  at  defiance  the  rules  and  laws  of 
society;  and  you  would  never  care  to  look  with  re¬ 
spect  on  one  upon  whom  others  gazed  with  the  eye 
of  contempt.” 

“  What  sort  of  an  opinion  have  you  of  me, 
then?” 

“  I  believe  you  to  be  a  man,  Norbert.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  fly  with  you,  and  that  the  next  day  I  should 
hear  that  my  father  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  fought 
on  my  account;  what  then?  Believe  me  that  when  I 
tell  you  to  fly  by  yourself,  I  give  you  the  best  advice 
in  my  power.  You  will  forget  me,  I  know;  but  what 
else  can  I  hope  for  ?  ” 

“  Forget  you !  ”  said  Norbert  angrily.  “  Can  you 
forget  me  ?  ” 

His  face  was  so  close  to  hers  that  she  felt  the  hot 
breath  upon  her  cheek. 

“  Yes,”  stammered  she,  with  a  violent  effort,  “  I 
can.” 

Norbert  drew  a  pace  back,  that  he  might  read  her 
•  meaning  more  fully  in  her  eyes. 

“  And  if  I  go  away,”  asked  he,  “  what  will  become 
of  you?” 
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A  sob  burst  from  the  young  girl’s  breast,  and  her 
strength  seemed  to  desert  her  limbs. 

“I,”  answered  she,  in  the  calm,  resigned  voice  of 
a  Christian  virgin  about  to  be  cast  to  the  lions  that 
roared  in  the  arena,  “  I  have  my  destiny.  To-day  is  the 
last  time  that  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  shall  return  to 
my  home,  where  everything  will  shortly  be  known.  I 
shall  find  my  father  angry  and  menacing.  He  will 
place  me  in  a  carriage,  and  the  next  day  I  shall  find 
myself  within  the  walls  of  the  hated  convent.” 

“  But  that  life  would  be  one  long,  slow  agony  to 
you.  You  have  told  me  this  before.” 

“Yes,”  answered  she,  “it  would  be  an  agony,  but 
it  would  also  be  an  expiation;  and  when  the  burden 
grows  too  heavy,  I  have  this.” 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  the  little  bottle  from 
its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom,  and  Norbert .  too 
well  understood  her  meaning.  The  young  man  en¬ 
deavored  to  take  it  from  her,  but  she  resisted.  This 
contest  seemed  to  exhaust  her  little  strength,  her 
beautiful  eyes  closed,  and  she  sank  senseless  into  Nor- 
bert’s  arms.  In  an  agony  of  despair,  the  young  man 
asked  himself  if  she  was  dying;  and  yet  there  was 
sufficient  life  in  her  to  enable  her  to  whisper,  soft  and 
low,  these  words,  “  My  only  friend — let  me  have  it 
back,  dear  Norbert.”  And  then,  with  perfect  clearness, 
she  repeated  all  the  deadly  properties  of  the  drug,  and 
the  directions  for  its  use  that  the  Counsellor  had 
given  to  her. 

On  hearing  the  woman  whom  he  loved  with  such 
intense  passion  confess  that  she  would  sooner  die  than 
live  apart  from  him,  Norbert’s  brain  reeled. 

“  Diana,  my  own  Diana !  ”  repeated  he,  as  he  hung 
over  her. 
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But  she  went  on,  as  though  speaking  through  the 
promptings  of  delirium. 

‘‘The  very  day  after  such  a  fair  prospect !  Ah,  Duke 
de  Champdoce !  you  are  a  hard  and  pitiless  man.  You 
have  robbed  me  of  all  I  held  dear  in  the  world,  black¬ 
ened  my  reputation,  and  tarnished  my  honor,  and  now 
you  want  my  life.” 

Norbert  uttered  such  a  cry  of  anger,  that  even  Dau- 
mon  in  the  passage  was  startled  by  it.  He  placed 
Diana  tenderly  in  the  Counsellor’s  arm-chair,  saying, — 

“  No,  you  shall  not  kill  yourself,  nor  shall  you 
leave  me.” 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  held  out  her  arms  to  him. 
Her  magic  spells  were  deftly  woven. 

“  No,”  cried  he ;  “  the  poison  which  you  had  in¬ 
tended  to  use  on  yourself  shall  become  my  weapon  of 
vengeance,  and  the  instrument  of  punishment  of  the 
one  who  has  wronged  you.” 

And  with  the  gait  of  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  he 
left  the  Counsellor’s  office. 

Hardly  had  the  young  man’s  footsteps  died  away, 
than  Daumon  entered  the  room.  He  had  not  lost  a 
word  or  action  in  the  foregoing  scene,  and  he  was 
terribly  agitated ;  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  Diana,  whom  he  had  supposed  to 
be  lying  half-insensible  in  the  arm-chair,  standing  at 
the  window,  gazing  after  Norbert,  as  he  walked  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  Counsellor’s  cottage. 

“  Ah  !  what  a  woman !  ”  muttered  he.  “  Gracious 
powers,  what  a  wonderful  woman !  ” 

When  Diana  had  lost  sight  of  her  lover,  she  turned 
round  to  Daumon.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eye¬ 
lids  swollen,  but  her  eyes  flashed  with  the  conviction 
of  success. 
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“  To-morrow,  Counsellor/’  said  she,  “  to-morrow  I 
shall  be  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce.” 

Daumon  was  so  overwhelmed  that,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  startling  events  and  underhand  trickery,  he 
could  find  no  words  to  express  his  feelings. 

“  That  is  to  say,”  added  Diana  thoughtfully,  “  if  all 
goes  as  it  should  to-night.” 

Daumon  felt  a  cold  shiver  creep  over  him,  but  sum¬ 
moning  up  all  his  self-possession,  he  said,  “I  do  not 
understand  you.  What  is  this  that  you  hope  will  be 
accomplished  to-night  ?  ” 

She  turned  so  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  a  look  on 
him,  that  the  words  died  away  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
at  once  saw  his  mistake  in  thinking  that  he  could  sport 
with  the  girl’s  feelings  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse; 
for  it  was  she  who  was  playing  with  him,  and  she,  a 
simple  girl,  had  made  this  wily  man  of  the  world  her 
dupe. 

“  Success  is,  of  course,  a  certainty,”  answered  she 
coldly;  “but  Norbert  is  impetuous,  and  impetuous 
people  are  often  awkward.  But  I  must  return  home,  at 
once.  Ah,  me !  ”  she  added,  as  her  self-control  gave 
way  for  a  moment,  “  will  this  cruel  night  never  pass 
away,  and  give  way  to  the  gentle  light  of  dawn? 
Farewell,  Counsellor.  When  we  meet  again,  all  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  settled,  one  way  or  other.” 

The  Parthian  dart  which  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg  had  cast  behind  her  went  true  to  the  mark ;  the 
allusion  to  Norbert’s  impetuosity  and  awkwardness 
rendered  the  Counsellor  very  unhappy.  He  sat  down 
in  his  arm-chair,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  desk,  he  strove  to  review  the 
position  thoroughly.  Perhaps  by  now  all  might  be 
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over.  Where  was  Norbert,  and  what  was  he  doing? 
he  asked  himself. 

At  the  time  that  Daumon  was  reflecting,  Norbert 
was  on  the  road  leading  to  Champdoce.  He  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  his  head,  but  he  found  that  his  reason  was 
clear  and  distinct.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  treatment  of  maniacs  know  with  what  startling 
rapidity  they  form  a  chain  of  action,  and  the  cloud 
that  veiled  Norbert’s  brain  appeared  to  throw  out  into 
stronger  relief  the  murderous  determination  he  had 
formed.  He  had  already  decided  how  the  deed  was  to 
be  done.  The  common  wine  of  the  country  was  always 
served  to  the  laborers  at  the  table,  but  the  Duke  kept 
a  better  quality  for  his  own  drinking,  and  the  bottle 
containing  this  was  after  meals  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
a  cupboard  in  the  dining-room.  It  was  thus  within 
every  one’s  v  reach,  but  not  a  soul  in  the  household 
would  have  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  Nor¬ 
bert’s  thoughts  fell  upon  this  bottle,  and  in  his  mind’s 
eye  he  could  see  it  standing  in  its  accustomed  place. 
He  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  the  laborers,  engaged 
in  their  tasks,  gazed  at  him  curiously.  He  passed 
them,  and  entered  the  dining-room,  which  was  unten¬ 
anted.  With  a  caution  that  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  opened  each  door 
successively,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  no  eyes  were 
gazing  upon  him.  Then,  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
he  took  down  the  bottle,  drew  the  cork  with  his  teeth, 
and  dropped  into  the  wine,  not  one,  but  two  or  three 
pinches  of  the  contents  of  the  little  vial.  He  shook 
the  bottle  gently,  to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  the 
powder.  A  few  particles  of  the  poison  clung  to  the 
lip  of  the  bottle;  he  wiped  off  these,  not  with  a  nap¬ 
kin,  a  pile  of  which  lay  on  the  shelf  beside  him,  but 
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with  his  own  handkerchief.  He  replaced  the  bottle 
in  its  accustomed  place,  and  seating  himself  by  the 
fire,  awaited  the  course  of  events. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  was  coming 
up  the  avenue  at  a  rapid  pace.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  his  life,  this  man  perceived  that  one  of 
his  last  acts  had  been  insensate  and  foolish  in  the 
extreme.  All  the  possibilities  of  the  law  to  which 
Daumon  had  alluded  struck  the  Duke  with  over¬ 
whelming  force,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  his  violent 
conduct  had  given  ample  grounds  upon  which  to  base 
a  plaint,  with  results  which  he  greatly  feared.  If  the 
court  entertained  the  matter,  his  son  would  most  likely 
be  removed  from  his  control.  He  knew  that  such  an 
idea  would  never  cross  Norbert’s  brain,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  persons  to  suggest  it  to  him.  The  danger  of 
his  position  occurred  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  that  he  must  frame  his  future  conduct  with  extreme 
prudence.  He  had  not  given  up  his  views  regarding 
his  son’s  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Puyman- 
dour.  No;  he  would  sooner  have  resigned  life  itself, 
but  he  felt  that  he  must  renounce  violence,  and  gain 
his  ends  by  diplomacy.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  get  Norbert  to  return  home,  and  the  father 
greatly  doubted  whether  the  son  would  do  so.  While 
thinking  over  these  things,  with  a  settled  gloom  upon 
his  face,  one  of  the  servants  came  running  up  to  him 
with  the  news  of  Norbert’s  return. 

“  I  hold  him  at  last,”  muttered  he,  and  hastened 
on  to  the  Chateau. 

When  the  Duke  entered  the  dining-room,  Norbert 
did  not  rise  from  his  seat,  and  the  Duke  was  dis¬ 
agreeably  impressed  by  this  breach  of  the  rules  of 
domestic  etiquette. 
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“  On  my  word,”  thought  he,  “  it  would  appear  that 
the  young  booby  thinks  that  he  owes  me  no  kind  of 
duty  whatever.” 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  anger  to  be  manifest 
in  his  features;  besides,  the  sight  of  the  blood,  with 
which  his  son’s  face  was  still  smeared,  caused  him  to 
feel  excessively  uncomfortable. 

“  Norbert,  my  son,”  said  he,  “are  you  suffering? 
Why  have  you  not  had  that  cut  attended  to?” 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  and  the  Duke  con¬ 
tinued, — 

“  Why  have  you  not  washed  the  blood  away?  Is  it 
left  there  as  a  reproach  to  me  ?  There  is  no  need  for 
that,  I  assure  you;  for  deeply  do  I  deplore  my  vio¬ 
lence.” 

Norbert  still  made  no  answer,  and  the  Duke  became 
more  and  more  embarrassed.  To  give  himself  time 
for  reflection,  more  than  because  he  was  thirsty,  he 
took  a  glass,  and  filled  it  from  his  own  special  bottle. 

Norbert  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he  saw 
this  act. 

“  Come,  my  son,”  continued  the  Duke,  “  just  try 
if  you  cannot  find  some  palliation  for  what  your  old 
father  has  done.  I  am  ready  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
and  to  apologize,  for  a  man  of  honor  is  never  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  when  he  has  been  in  the  wrong.” 

He  raised  his  glass,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  light 
half  mechanically.  Norbert  held  his  breath ;  the  whole 
world  seemed  turning  round. 

“  It  is  hard,  very  hard,”  continued  the  Duke,  “  for 
a  father  thus  to  humiliate  himself  in  vain  before  his 
son.” 

It  was  useless  for  Norbert  to  turn  away  his  head ; 
he  saw  the  Duke  place  the  glass  to  his  lips.  He  was 
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about  to  drink,  but  the  young  man  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  with  a  bound  he  sprang  forward,  snatched 
the  glass  from  his  father’s  hand,  and  hurled  it  from 
the  window,  shouting  in  a  voice  utterly  unlike  his 
own, — 

“  Do  not  drink.” 

The  Duke  read  the  whole  hideous  truth  in  the  face 
and  manner  of  his  son.  His  features  quivered,  his 
face  grew  purple,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  blood.  He 
strove  to  speak,  but  only  an  inarticulate  rattle  could 
be  heard;  he  then  clasped  his  hands  convulsively, 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  fell  help¬ 
lessly  backwards,  striking  his  head  against  an  oaken 
sideboard  that  stood  near.  Norbert  tore  open  the 
door. 

“  Quick,  help !  ”  cried  he.  “  I  have  killed  my 
father.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HONOR  OF  THE  NAME. 

The  account  that  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  had 
given  of  M.  de  Puymandour’s  mad  longing  for  rank 
and  title  was  true,  and  afforded  a  melancholy  instance 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  foolish  vanity.  He  was  a 
much  happier  man  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  was 
known  simply  as  Palouzet,  which  was  his  father’s 
name,  whose  only  wish  for  distinction  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  honest  man.  In  those  days  he  was  much 
looked  up  to  and  respected,  as  a  man  who  had  pos¬ 
sessed  brains  enough  to  amass  a  very  large  fortune 
by  strictly  honest  means.  All  this  vanished,  however, 
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when  the  unhappy  idea  occurred  to  him  to  affix  the 
title  of  Count  to  the  name  of  an  estate  that  he  had 
recently  purchased. 

From  that  moment,  all  his  tribulations  in  life  may 
have  been  said  to  have  commenced.  The  nobility 
laughed  at  his  assumption  of  hereditary  rank,  while 
the  middle  classes  frowned  at  his  pretensions  to  be 
superior  to  them,  so  that  he  passed  the  existence  of 
a  shuttlecock,  continually  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
struck  at  and  dismissed  from  either  side. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  imagined  how  exces¬ 
sively  anxious  he  was  to  bring  about  the  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Marie  and  the  son  of  that 
mighty  nobleman,  the  Duke  de  Champdoce.  He  had 
offered  to  sacrifice  one-third  of  his  fortune  for  the 
honor  of  forming  this  connection,  and  would  have 
given  up  the  whole  of  it,  could  he  but  have  seen  a 
child  in  whose  veins  ran  the  united  blood  of  Palouzet 
and  the  Champdoce  seated  upon  his  knee.  A  mar¬ 
riage  of  this  kind  would  have  given  him  a  real  posi¬ 
tion  ;  for  to  have  a  Champdoce  for  a  son-in-law 
would  compel  all  scoffers  to  bridle  their  tongiies. 

The  day  after  he  had  received  a  favorable  reply 
from  the  Duke,  M.  de  Puymandour  thought  that  it 
was  time  to  inform  his  daughter  of  his  intentions. 
He  never  thought  that  she  would  make  any  opposi¬ 
tion,  and,  of  course,  supposed  that  she  would  be  as  de¬ 
lighted  as  he  was  at  the  honor  that  awaited  her.  He 
was  seated  in  a  magnificently  furnished  room  which 
he  called  his  library  when  he  arrived  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to  in¬ 
quire  of  mademoiselle’s  maid  if  her  mistress  could 
grant  him  an  interview.  He  gave  this  curious  mes¬ 
sage,  which  did  not  appear  to  surprise  the  servant 
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in  the  least,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  communication  between  the  father  and  daughter 
was  always  carried  on  upon  this  basis;  and  scoffers 
wickedly  asserted  that  M.  de  Puymandour  had  mod¬ 
elled  it  upon  a  book  of  etiquette,  for  the  guidance 
of  her  household,  written  by  a  venerable  arch¬ 
duchess. 

Shortly  after  the  man  had  departed  on  his  er¬ 
rand,  a  little  tap  came  to  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  exclaimed  M.  de  Puymandour. 

And  Mademoiselle  Marie  ran  in  and  gave  her 
father  a  kiss  upon  each  cheek.  He  frowned  slightly, 
and  •  extricated  himself  from  her  embrace. 

“  I  thought  it  better  to  come  to  you,  my  dear 
father,”  said  she,  “  than  to  give  you  the  trouble  of 
coming  all  the  way  to  me.” 

“  You  always  forget  that  there  are  certain  forms 
and  ceremonies  necessary  for  a  young  lady  of  your 
position.” 

Marie  gave  a  little  gentle  smile,  for  she  was  no 
stranger  to  her  father’s  absurd  whims ;  but  she  never 
thwarted  them,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  She 
was  a  very  charming  young  lady,  and  in  the  de¬ 
scription  that  the  Duke  had  given  of  her  to  his  son, 
he  had  not  flattered  her  at  all.  Though  she  differed 
greatly  in  appearance  from  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg,  Marie’s  beauty  was  perfect  in  a  style  of  its 
own.  She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  had 
all  that  easy  grace  of  movement,  characteristic  of 
women  of  Southern  parentage.  Her  large  soft  dark 
eyes  offered  a  vivid  contrast  to  her  creamy  complex¬ 
ion;  her  hair,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fashionable 
mode  of  dressing,  was  loosely  knotted  at  the  back 
of  her  head.  Her  nature  was  soft  and  affectionate, 
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capable  of  the  deepest  devotion,  while  she  had  the 
most  equable  temper  that  can  be  imagined. 

“  Come,  my  dear  papa,”  said  she ;  “  do  not  scold 
me  any  more.  You  know  that  the  Marchioness  of 
Arlanges  has  promised  to  teach  me  how  to  behave 
myself  according  to  all  the  rules  of  fashionable  soci¬ 
ety  next  winter,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will 
so  practise  them  up  in  secret,  that  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  when  you  behold  them.” 

“  How  woman-like !  ”  muttered  her  father.  “  She 
only  scoffs  at  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance.” 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  placing  his  back  to 
the  fireplace,  took  up  an  imposing  position,  one  hand 
buried  in  his  waistcoat,  and  the  other  ready  to  ges¬ 
ticulate  as  occasion  required. 

“  Oblige  me  with  your  deepest  attention,”  com¬ 
menced  he.  “  You  were  eighteen  years  of  age  last 
month,  and  I  have  an  important  piece  of  intelligence 
to  convey  to  you.  I  have  had  an  offer  of  marriage 
for  you.” 

Marie  looked  down,  and  endeavored  to  hide  her 
confusion  at  these  tidings. 

“  Before  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  a  matter  of 
such  importance,”  continued  he,  “  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  spared  no  means  of  obtaining  information, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  proposed  connection 
would  be  conducive  to  your  future  happiness.  The 
suitor  for  your  hand  is  but  little  older  than  your¬ 
self;  he  is  very  handsome,  very  wealthy,  and  is  a 
Marquis  by  hereditary  right.” 

“Has  he  spoken  to  you  then?”  inquired  Marie  in 
tones  of  extreme  agitation. 

“  He !  Whom  do  you  mean  by  he  ?  ”  asked  M.  de 
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Puymandour;  and  as  his  daughter  did  not  reply,  he 
repeated  his  question. 

“Who?  Why,  George  de  Croisenois.” 

“  Pray,  what  have  you  to  do  with  Croisenois  ? 
Who  is  he,  pray?  Not  that  dandy  with  a  mustache, 
that  I  have  seen  hanging  about  you  this  winter?  ” 

“Yes,”  faltered  Marie;  “that  is  he.” 

“  And  why  should  you  presume  that  he  had  asked 
me  for  your  hand  ?  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  going 
to  do  so?” 

“  Father,  I  declare - ” 

“What,  the  daughter  of  a  Puymandour  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  declaration  of  love  unknown  to  her  father? 
Ten  thousand  furies!  Has  he  written  to  you? 
Where  are  those  letters?” 

“  My  dear  father - ” 

“  Silence ;  have  you  those  letters  ?  Let  me  see 
them.  Come,  no  delay;  I  will  have  those  bits  of 
paper,  if  I  turn  the  whole  house  upside  down.” 

With  a  sigh  Marie  gave  the  much  prized  missives  to 
her  father;  there  were  four  only,  fastened  together 
with  a  morsel  of  blue  ribbon. 

He  took  one  out  at  random,  and  read  it  aloud, 
with  a  running  fire  of  oaths  and  invectives  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  its  contents. 

“  Mademoiselle, — 

“  Though  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that  I 
dread  so  much  as  your  anger,  I  dare,  in  spite  of  your 
commands  to  the  contrary,  to  write  to  you  once  again. 
I  have  learned  that  you  are  about  to  quit  Paris  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  I  am  twenty-four  years  of  age.  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  am  entirely  my  own 
master.  I  belong  to  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 
My  fortune  is  a  large  one,  and  my  love  for  you  is  of 
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the  most  honorable  and  devoted  kind.  My  uncle,  M. 
de  Saumeuse,  knows  your  father  well ;  and  will  convey 
my  proposals  to  him  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks’  time.  Once  more  intreat-* 
ing  you  to  forgive  me, 

“  I  remain, 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  George  de  Croisenois.” 

“  Very  pretty  indeed,”  said  M.  de  Puymandour, 
as  he  replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope.  “  This  is 
sufficient,  and  I  need  not  read  the  others;  but  pray, 
what  answer  did  you  give?” 

“  That  I  must  refer  him  to  you,  my  dear  father.” 

“  Indeed,  on  my  word,  you  do  me  too  much  honor ; 
and  did  you  really  think  that  I  would  listen  to  such 
proposals  ?  Perhaps  you  love  him  ?  ” 

She  turned  her  lovely  face  towards  her  father, 
with  the  great  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  for  her 
sole  reply. 

This  mute  confession,  for  as  such  he  regarded  it, 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  M.  de  Puymandour’s  ex¬ 
asperation. 

“  You  absolutely  love  him,  and  have  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  so  ?  ” 

Marie  glanced  at  her  father,  and  answered, — 

“  The  Marquis  de  Croisenois  is  of  good  family.” 

“  Pooh !  you  know  nothing  about  it.  Why,  the 
first  Croisenois  was  one  of  Richelieu’s  minions,  and 
Louis  XIII.  conferred  the  title  for  some  shady  piece 
of  business  which  he  carried  out  for  him.  Has  this 
fine  Marquis  any  means  of  livelihood?” 

<f  Certainly;  about  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year.” 

“  Humbug !  What  did  he  mean  by  addressing  you 
secretly?  Only  to  compromise  your  name,  and  so 
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to  secure  your  fortune,  and  perhaps  to  break  off  your 
marriage  with  another.” 

“  But  why  suppose  this  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  nothing;  I  am  merely  going  upon 
facts.  What  does  a  man  of  honor  do  when  he  falls 
in  love  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  father - ” 

“  He  goes  to  his  solicitor,  acquaints  him  with  his 
intentions,  and  explains  what  his  means  are ;  the  solic¬ 
itor  goes  to  the  family  solicitor  of  the  young  lady, 
and  when  these  men  of  the  law  have  found  out  that 
all  is  satisfactory,  then  love  is  permitted  to  make 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene.  And  now  you  may 
as  well  attend  to  me.  Forget  De  Croisenois  as 
soon  as  you  can,  for  I  have  chosen  a  husband  for 
you,  and,  having  pledged  my  word  of  honor,  I  will 
abide  by  it.  On  Sunday  the  eligible  suitor  will  be 
introduced  to  you,  and  on  Monday  we  will  visit  the 
Bishop,  asking  him  to  be  good  enough  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  On  Tuesday  you  will  show  yourself  in 
public  with  him,  in  order  to  announce  the  betrothal. 
Wednesday  the  marriage  contract  will  be  read.  Thurs¬ 
day  a  grand  dinner-party.  Friday  an  exhibition  of 
the  marriage  presents;  Saturday  a  day  of  rest;  Sun¬ 
day  the  publication  of  the  banns,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week  the  marriage  will  take  place.” 

Mademoiselle  Marie  listened  to  her  father’s  deter¬ 
mination  with  intense  horror. 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  my  dear  father,  be  serious,”  cried 
she. 

M.  de  Puymandour  paid  no  attention  to  her  en¬ 
treaty,  but  added,  as  an  afterthought: 

“  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  I  have  selected  as  a  husband  for  you.  He 
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is  the  Marquis  Norbert,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke 
de  Champdoce.” 

Marie  turned  deadly  pale. 

“  But  I  do  not  know  him ;  I  have  never  seen  him,” 
faltered  she. 

“I  know  him,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient.  I  have 
often  told  you  that  you  should  be  a  duchess,  and  I 
mean  to  keep  my  word.” 

Marie’s  affection  for  George  de  Croisenois  was 
much  deeper  than  she  had  told  her  father,  much 
deeper  even  than  she  had  dared  to  confess  to  her¬ 
self,  and  she  resented  this  disposal  of  her  with  more 
obstinacy  than  any  one  knowing  her  gentle  nature 
would  have  supposed  her  capable  of;  but  M.  de  Puy- 
mandour  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  for  an  instant 
the  object  which  he  had  sworn  to  attain.  He  never 
gave  his  daughter  an  instant’s  peace,  he  argued,  in¬ 
sisted,  and  bullied  until,  after  three  days’  contest, 
Marie  gave  her  assent  with  a  flood  of  tears.  The 
word  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  before  her  father, 
without  even  thanking  her  for  her  terrible  sacr'fice, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  triumph : 

“  I  must  take  these  tidings  to  Champdoce  without 
a  moment’s  delay.” 

He  started  at  once,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
doorway  said: 

“  Good-by,  my  little  duchess,  good-by.” 

He  was  most  desirous  of  seeing  the  Duke,  for, 
on  taking  leave  of  him,  the  old  nobleman  had  said, 
“You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow”;  but  no  letter 
had  as  yet  reached  him  from  Champdoce.  This  de¬ 
lay,  however,  had  suited  M.  de  Puymandour’s  plans, 
for  it  had  enabled  him  to  wring  the  consent  from  his 
daughter;  but  now  that  this  had  been  done,  he  began 
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to  feel  very  anxious,  and  to  fear  that  there  might  be 
some  unforeseen  hitch  in  the  affair. 

When  he  reached  Revron,  he  saw  Daumon  talking 
earnestly  with  Frangoise,  the  daughter  of  the  Widow 
Rouleau.  M.  de  Puymandour  bowed  graciously,  and 
stopped  to  talk  with  the  man,  for  he  was  just  now 
seeking  for  popularity,  as  he  was  a  candidate,  and 
the  elections  would  shortly  take  place;  and,  besides, 
he  never  failed  to  talk  to  persons  who  exercised  any 
degree  of  influence,  and  he  knew  that  Daumon  was 
a  most  useful  man  in  electioneering. 

“  Good  morning.  Counsellor,”  said  he  gayly. 
“  What  is  the  news  to-day  ?  ” 

Daumon  bowed  profoundly. 

"  Bad  news,  Count,”  answered  he.  “  I  hear  that 
the  Duke  de  Champdoce  is  seriously  indisposed.” 

“  The  Duke  ill — impossible !  ” 

“  This  girl  has  just  given  me  the  information.  Tell 
us  all  about  it,  Frangoise.” 

“  I  heard  to-day  at  the  Chateau  that  the  doctors 
had  quite  given  him  over.” 

w  But  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  hear.” 

M.  de  Puymandour  stood  perfectly  aghast. 

“  It  is  always  the  way  in  this  world,”  Daumon 
philosophically  said.  “  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death !  ” 

"  Good  morning,  Counsellor,”  said  De  Puymandour ; 
“  I  must  try  and  find  out  something  more  about  this.” 

Breathless,  and  with  his  mind  filled  with  anxiety, 
he  hurried  on. 

All  the  servants  and  laborers  on  the  Champdoce  es¬ 
tate  were  gathered  together  in  a  group,  talking  eagerly 
to  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  M,  de  Puymandour 
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appeared,  one  of  the  servants,  disengaging  himself 
from  his  fellows,  came  towards  him.  This  was  the 
Duke’s  old,  trustworthy  servant. 

‘‘Well?”  exclaimed  M.  de  Puymandour. 

“  Oh,  sir,”  cried  the  old  man,  “  this  is  too  horrible ; 
my  poor  master  will  certainly  die.” 

“But  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him; 
no  one  has  told  me  anything,  in  fact.” 

“  It  was  terribly  sudden,”  answered  the  man.  “  It 
was  about  this  time  the  day  before  yesterday  that  the 
Duke  was  alone  with  M.  Norbert  in  the  dining-room. 
All  at  once  we  heard  a  great  outcry.  We  ran  in  and 
saw  my  poor  master  lying  senseless  on  the  ground,  his 
face  purple  and  distorted.” 

“  He  must  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy.” 

“  Not  exactly ;  the  doctor  called  it  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  brain ;  at  least,  I  think  that  is  what  he  said,  and 
he  added  that  the  reason  he  did  not  die  on  the  spot 
was  because  in  falling  he  had  cut  open  his  head  against 
the  oaken  sideboard,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely. 
We  carried  him  up  to  his  bed ;  he  showed  no  signs  of 
life,  and  now - ” 

“Well,  how  is  he  now?” 

“  No  one  dare  give  an  opinion ;  my  poor  master  is 
quite  unconscious,  and  should  he  recover — and  I  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  he  will — the  doctor  says 
his  mind  will  have  entirely  gone.” 

“Horrible!  too  horrible!  and  a  man  of  such  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  too.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  let  me 
look  at  him,  for  I  could  do  no  good,  and  the  sight 
would  upset  me.  But  can  I  not  see  M.  Norbert?” 

“  Pray,  do  not  attempt  to  do  so,  sir.” 

“  I  was  his  father’s  intimate  friend,  and  if  the  con- 
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dolences  of  such  a  one  could  assuage  the  affliction 
under  which - ” 

“  Impossible !  ”  answered  the  man  in  a  quick,  eager 
manner.  “  M.  Norbert  was  with  his  father  at  the 
time  of  his  seizure,  and  has  given  strict  orders  that 
he  is  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any  account;  but  I  must 
go  to  him  at  once,  for  we  are  expecting  the  physicians 
who  are  coming  from  Poitiers.” 

“  Very  well,  then  I  will  go  now,  but  to-night  I  will 
send  up  one  of  my  people  for  news.” 

With  these  words,  M.  de  Puymandour  walked 
slowly  away,  absorbed  in  thought.  The  manner  and 
expression  of  the  servant  had  struck  him  as  ex¬ 
tremely  strange.  He  noted  the  fact  that  Norbert  was 
alone  with  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and, 
recalling  to  mind  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  from 
his  daughter,  he  began  to  imagine  that  the  Duke  had 
found  his  son  rebellious,  and  that  the  apoplectic  fit 
had  been  brought  on  by  a  sudden  access  of  passion. 
Interest  and  ambition  working  together  brought  him 
singularly  near  the  truth. 

“  If  the  Duke  dies,  or  becomes  a  maniac,”  thought 
he  to  himself,  “  the  end  as  regards  us  will  be  the 
same,  for  Norbert  will  break  off  the  match  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.” 

He  felt  that  such  a  proceeding  would  cause  him 
to  be  more  jeered  at  and  ridiculed  than  ever,  and  that 
the  only  path  of  escape  left  open  to  him  was  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  which 
was  a  most  desirable  alliance,  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
said  against  it.  A  voice  close  to  his  ear  aroused 
him  from  his  reflections :  it  was  that  of  Daumon,  who 
had  come  up  unperceived. 
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“  Was  the  girl’s  information  correct,  Count? ”  asked 
he.  “  How  are  the  Duke  and  M.  Norbert,  for  of 
course  you  have  seen  them  both  ?  ” 

“  M.  Norbert  is  too  much  agitated  by  the  sad 
event  to  see  any  one.” 

“  Of  course  that  was  to  be  looked  for,”  returned 
the  wily  Counsellor ;  “  for  the  seizure  was  terribly 
sudden.” 

M.  de  Puymandour  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts  to  spare  much  pity  for  Norbert. 
He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  known 
what  the  young  man  was  doing,  and  especially  what 
he  was  thinking  of  at  the  present  moment. 

The  poor  lad  was  standing  by  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  father,  watching  eagerly  for  some  indication, 
however  slight,  of  returning  life  or  reason.  The 
hours  of  horror  and  self-reproach  had  entirely 
changed  his  feelings  and  ideas ;  for  it  was  only  at  the 
instant  when  he  saw  his  father  raise  the  poisoned 
wine  to  his  lips  that  he  saw  his  crime  in  all  its  hideous 
enormity.  His  soul  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  his 
crime,  and  the  words,  “Parricide!  murderer!” 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  like  a  trumpet  call.  When 
his  father  fell  to  the  ground,  his  instinct  made  him 
shout  for  aid ;  but  an  instant  afterwards  terror  took 
possession  of  him,  and,  rushing  from  the  house,  he 
sought  the  open  country,  as  though  striving  to  escape 
from  himself. 

Jean,  the  old  servant,  who  had  noticed  Norbert’s 
strange  look,  was  seized  with  a  terrible  fear.  Trusted 
as  he  was  by  both  the  Duke  and  his  son,  he  had  many 
means  of  knowing  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  recently  between  father  and  son.  He  knew 
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how  violent  the  tempers  of  both  were,  and  he  also 
knew  that  some  woman  was  urging  on  Norbert  to  a 
course  of  open  rebellion.  He  had  seen  the  cruel  blow 
dealt  by  the  Duke,  and  had  wondered  greatly  when 
he  saw  Norbert  return  to  the  Chateau.  Why  had 
he  done  so  ?  He  had  been  in  the  courtyard  when  Nor¬ 
bert  threw  the  glass  from  the  window.  Putting  all 
these  circumstances  together,  as  soon  as  the  inani¬ 
mate  body  of  the  Duke  had  been  laid  upon  a  bed, 
Jean  went  into  the  dining-room,  feeling  sure  that 
he  should  make  some  discovery  which  would  con¬ 
firm  his  suspicions.  The  bottle  from  which  the  Duke 
had  filled  his  glass  stood  half  emptied  upon  the  table. 
With  the  greatest  care,  he  poured  a  few  drops  of  its 
contents  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  tasted  it 
with  the  utmost  caution.  The  wine  still  retained  its 
customary  taste  and  scent.  Not  trusting,  however, 
to  this,  Jean,  after  making  sure  that  he  was  not  ob¬ 
served,  carried  the  bottle  to  his  own  room,  and  con¬ 
cealed  it.  After  taking  this  precaution,  he  ordered 
one  of  the  other  servants  to  remain  by  the  side  of 
the  Duke  until  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  and  then 
went  in  search  of  Norbert. 

For  two  hours  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  Giving 
up  his  search  in  despair,  he  turned  once  more  to 
regain  the  Chateau,  and,  taking  the  path  through 
the  wood,  suddenly  perceived  a  human  form  stretched 
on  the  turf  beneath  a  tree.  He  moved  cautiously 
towards  the  figure,  and  at  once  recognized  Norbert. 
The  faithful  servant  bent  over  his  young  master,  and 
shook  him  by  the  arm  to  arouse  him  from  his  state 
of  stupor.  At  the  first  touch,  Norbert  started  to  his 
feet  with  a  shriek  of  terror.  With  mingled  fear  and 
pity,  Jean  noticed  the  look  that  shone  in  the  young 
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man’s  eyes,  more  like  that  of  some  hunted  animal 
than  a  human  being. 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed,  M.  Norbert ;  it  is  only  I,” 
said  he. 

“  And  what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  came  out  to  look  for  you,  and  to  entreat  you 
to  come  back  with  me  to  Champdoce.” 

“  Back  to  Champdoce? ”•  repeated  Norbert  hoarsely; 
“  no,  never !  ” 

“You  must,  Master  Norbert;  for  your  absence 
now  would  cause  a  terrible  scandal.  Your  place  at 
this  critical  time  is  by  the  bedside  of  your  father.” 

“Never!  never!”  repeated  the  poor  boy;  but  he 
yielded  passively  when  Jean  passed  his  arm  through 
his,  and  led  him  away  towards  the  Chateau.  Sup¬ 
ported  thus  by  the  old  man’s  arm,  he  crossed  the 
courtyard,  and  ascended  the  staircase ;  but  at  his 
father’s  door  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  struggled 
to  get  away. 

“  I  will  not ;  no,  no,  I  cannot,”  gasped  he. 

“  You  must  and  you  shall,”  returned  the  old  man 
firmly.  “  Whatever  your  feelings  may  be,  no  stain 
shall  rest  on  the  family  honor.” 

These  words  roused  Norbert ;  he  stepped  across  the 
room,  and  dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  placing 
his  forehead  upon  his  father’s  icy  hand.  He  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  and  the  simple 
peasants,  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  insensible 
nobleman,  breathed  a  sigh;  for,  from  his  pallid  face 
and  burning  eyes,  they  believed  he  must  be  mad.  They 
were  not  far  out  in  this  surmise;  but  the  tears  re¬ 
lieved-  his  over-wrought  brain,  and  with  this  relief 
came  the  sense  of  intense  suffering.  When  the  phy- 
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sician  arrived,,  he  was  able  to  appear  before  him 
merely  as  a  deeply  anxious  son. 

“  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Duke,  I  regret  to  say,” 
said  the  medical  man,  who  felt  that  it  was  useless 
to  keep  Norbert  in  suspense.  “  There  is  a  feeble 
chance  of  saving  his  life;  but  even  should  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  so,  his  intellect  will  be  irretrievably 
gone.  This  is  a  sad  truth,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  it.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow.” 

As  the  doctor  left  the  room,  Norbert  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  clasped  his  hands  round  his  head, 
which  throbbed  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst. 
For  more  than  half  an  hour  he  sat  motionless,  and 
then  started  to  his  feet  with  a  stifled  cry;  for  he  re¬ 
membered  the  bottle  into  which  he  had  poured  the 
poison,  and  which  had  been  left  on  the  table.  Had 
any  one  drunk  from  it?  What  had  become  of  it? 
The  agony  of  his  mind  gave  him  the  necessary 
strength  to  descend  to  the  dining-room ;  but  the  bottle 
was  not  on  the  table,  nor  was  it  in  its  customary  place 
in  the  cupboard.  The  unhappy  boy  was  looking  for 
it  everywhere,  when  the  door  silently  opened,  and 
Jean  appeared  on  the  threshold.  The  expression 
upon  his  young  master’s  face  so  startled  the  faithful 
old  man  that  he  nearly  dropped  the  lighted  candle 
that  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

“  Why  are  you  here,  Master  Norbert  ?  ”  asked  he 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  emotion. 

“  I  was  looking  for -  I  wanted  to  find - ,” 

faltered  Norbert. 

Jean’s  suspicions  at  once  became  certainties;  he 
walked  up  to  his  young  master,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear, — 
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“  You  are  looking  for  the  Duke’s  bottle  of  wine, 
are  you  not?  It  is  quite  safe;  for  I  have  taken  it 
to  my  room.  To-morrow  the  contents  shall  be  emp¬ 
tied  away,  and  there  will  be  no  proof  existing.” 

Jean  spoke  in  such  a  low  voice  that  Norbert  guessed 
rather  than  heard  his  words,  and  yet  it  seemed  that 
the  accusing  whisper  resounded  like  thunder  through 
the  Chateau,  filling  the  old  house  from  cellar  to  roof- 
tree. 

“  Be  quiet,”  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the  old 
man’s  lips,  and  gazing  around  him  with  wild  and 
affrighted  glances. 

A  more  complete  confession  could  hardly  have 
been  made. 

“Fear  nothing,  Master  Norbert,”  answered  Jean; 
“  we  are  quite  alone.  I  know  that  there  are  words 
which  should  never  be  even  breathed ;  and  if  I  have 
ventured  to  speak,  it  was  because  it  was  my  duty  to 
warn  you,  and  to  inculcate  on  you  the  necessity  of 
caution.” 

Norbert  was  filled  with  horror  when  he  saw  that 
the  old  man  believed  him  to  be  really  guilty. 

“  Jean,”  cried  he,  “  you  are  wrong  in  your  sus¬ 
picions.  I  tell  you  that  my  father  never  tasted  that 
wine.  I  snatched  the  glass  from  him  before  his  lips 
had  touched  it.  I  flung  it  out  into  the  courtyard, 
and,  if  you  search,  you  will  find  its  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  there  still.” 

“I  am  not  sitting  in  judgment  upon  you;  what 
you  tell  me  to  believe  I  am  ready  to  accept.” 

“Ah;”  cried  Norbert  passionately,  “he  does  not 
believe  me;  he  thinks  that  I  am  guilty.  I  swear  to 
you  by  all  that  I  hold  most  sacred  in  this  world,  that 
I  am  innocent  of  this  deed.” 
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The  attached  servant  shook  his  head  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  air. 

“  Of  course,  of  course,”  said  he ;  “  but  it  is  for  us 
two  to  save  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Champdoce. 
Should  it  happen  that  any  suspicions  should  be 
aroused,  put  all  the  guilt  upon  my  shoulders.  I  will 
defend  myself  in  a  manner  which  will  only  fix  the 
crime  more  firmly  upon  me.  I  will  not  throw  away 
the  bottle,  but  will  retain  it  in  my  room,  so  that  it 
may  be  found  there,  and  its  contents  will  be  a  dam¬ 
natory  evidence  against  me.  What  matters  it  how 
a  poor  man  like  me  is  sent  out  of  the  world  ?  but  with 
you  it  is  different.  You - ” 

Norbert  wrung  his  hands  in  abject  despair;  the 
sublime  devotion  of  the  old  servant  showed  how  firmly 
Jean  believed  in  his  criminality.  He  was  about  to 
assert  his  innocence  further,  when  the  loud  sound 
of  a  closing  door  was  heard  above  stairs. 

“  Hush !  ”  said  the  old  man ;  “  some  one  ap¬ 
proaches;  we  must  not  be  seen  whispering  together 
like  two  plotters,  for  their  suspicions  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  awakened;  and  I  fear  that  my  face  or  your 
eyes  will  reveal  the  secret.  Quick,  go  upstairs,  and 
endeavor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  resume  your  calm¬ 
ness.  I  beg  you  not  to  compromise  the  honor  of 
your  name,  which  is  in  deadly  peril.” 

Without  another  word  Norbert  obeyed.  His 
father  was  alone,  and  only  the  man  to  whom  Jean 
had  delegated  the  task  of  watcher  remained  by  his 
bedside.  At  the  sight  of  his  young  master  he  rose. 

“  The  prescription  which  the  doctor  ordered  to  be 
made  up  has  arrived,”  said  he.  “  I  have  adminis¬ 
tered  a  dose  to  the  Duke,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
result  has  been  favorable.” 
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Norbert  drew  up  a  heavy  arm-chair  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  took  his  seat  upon  it.  From  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  could  see  his  father’s  face.  His  bfain  was 
dazed,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
could  recall  the  chain  of  events  which  had  drawn 
him  towards  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  so  nearly 
been  precipitated. 

The  veil  had  been  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  now 
saw  with  perfect  clearness  and  seemed  again  to  hear 
his  father’s  voice  as  it  roughly  warned  him  that  the 
woman  he  loved  was  a  mere  plotter,  who  cared  not 
for  him,  but  was  scheming  for  his  fortune  and  his 
name.  Then  he  had  been  furiously  indignant  and 
looked  upon  the  words  as  almost  blasphemous,  but 
now  he  saw  that  his  father  was  right.  How  was 
it  that  he  had  not  before  seen  that  Diana  was  fling¬ 
ing  herself  in  his  way,  and  that  all  her  affected  open¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  were  merely  the  perfections  of 
art,  and  that  step  by  step  she  had  led  him  to  the  brink 
of  the  terrible  precipice  which  yawned  before  him? 
The  whole  hideous  part  as  played  by  Daumon  was 
no  longer  a  sealed  book  to  him.  She  whom  he  had 
looked  on  as  a  pure  and  innocent  girl  was  merely 
the  accomplice  of  a  scheming  villain  like  the  Coun¬ 
sellor,  and  after  exciting  his  hatred  and  anger  almost 
to  madness,  had  placed  the  poison  which  was  to  take 
his  father’s  life  in  his  hands.  A  cold  shiver  ran 
through  him  as  he  realized  this,  and  all  his  ardent 
love  for  Diana  de  Laurebourg  was  changed  into  a 
feeling  of  loathing  and  disgust. 

At  last  the  first  pale  rays  of  dawn  broke  through 
the  casement,  but  before  that  Norbert,  worn  out  with 
conflicting  emotions,  had  fallen  into  a  restless  and 
uneasy  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the  doctor  was 
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standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  At  the  first 
sound  made  by  Norbert  as  he  stirred  in  the  chair, 
the  doctor  came  towards  him,  saying,  “  We  shall 
preserve  his  life.” 

This  prognostication  was  complete,  for  that  very 
evening  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  was  able  to  move 
in  his  bed,  the  next  day  he  uttered  some  incoherent 
words,  and  later  on  asked  for  food;  but  the  will  of 
iron  had  passed  away,  the  features  had  lost  their  ex¬ 
pression  of  determination,  and  the  eye  the  glitter  of 
pride  and  power.  Never  again  would  the  Duke  be 
able  to  exert  that  keen,  stern  intellect  which  had 
enabled  him  to  influence  all  those  around  him;  and 
in  this  terrible  state  of  imbecility  the  haughty  noble¬ 
man  would  ever  remain,  fed  and  looked  after  like 
a  child,  with  no  thought  beyond  his  desires  and  his 
warm  fire,  and  without  a  care  for  anything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  world  around  him. 

After  the  enormity  of  his  crime  had  been  brought 
before  him,  the  greatness  of  the  punishment  that  he 
must  endure  now  came  across  Norbert’s  mind.  It 
was  only  now  that  Jean  had  ventured  to  tell  him 
of  M.  de  Puymandour’s  visit ;  and  such  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  Norbert  that  he  looked  upon  this  visit 
as  a  special  arrangement  made  by  Providence. 

“  My  father’s  will  shall  be  carried  out  in  every 
respect,”  said  he  to  himself,  and  without  an  hour’s 
delay  he  wrote  to  M.  du  Puymandour,  begging  him 
to  call,  and  hoping  that  the  grief  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  had  in  no  way  altered  the  plan  which  had 
already  been  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  THUNDERBOLT. 

As  the  miner,  who  sets  fire  to  the  fuse  and  seeks 
shelter  from  the  coming  explosion,  so  did  Diana  de 
Laurebourg  return  to  her  father’s  house  after  her 
visit  to  Daumon.  During  dinner  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  utter  a  word,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  she  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  mouth¬ 
ful.  Fortunately  neither  her  father  nor  mother  took 
any  notice  of  her.  They  had  that  day  received  a 
letter  announcing  the  news  that  their  son,  for  whose 
future  prosperity  they  had  sacrificed  Diana,  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  in  Paris,  where  he  was  living  in  great 
style.  They  were  in  terrible  affliction,  and  spoke  of 
starting  at  once,  so  as  to  be  with  him.  They  there¬ 
fore  expressed  no  surprise  when,  on  leaving  the  table, 
Diana  pleaded  a  severe  headache  as  an  excuse  for 
retiring  to  her  own  room.  When  once  she  was 
alone,  having  dismissed  her  maid,  she  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  She  never  thought  of  retiring  to  bed, 
but  throwing  open  her  window,  leaned  out  with  her 
elbow  on  the  window-sill. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Norbert  would  certainly  make 
some  effort  to  see  her,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  means 
to  let  her  know  whether  he  had  succeeded  or  failed. 

“  But  I  must  be  patient,”  murmured  she,  “  for  I 
can't  hear  anything  until  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  resolutions,  patience  fled 
from  her  mind,  and  as  soon  as  the  servants  had  be¬ 
gun  moving  about,  she  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
took  up  a  position  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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highroad,  but  no  one  appeared.  The  hell  rang  for 
breakfast.  Again  she  had  to  seat  herself  at  table 
with  her  parents,  and  the  terrible  penance  of  the  past 
evening  had  to  be  repeated.  At  three  o’clock  she 
could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  making  her 
escape  from  the  Chateau,  she  went  over  to  Daumon, 
who,  she  felt,  must  have  obtained  some  intelligence. 
Even  if  she  found  that  he  knew  nothing,  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  speak  to  him  and  to  ask  him  when  he 
thought  that  this  terrible  delay  would  come  to  an  end. 
But  she  got  no  comfort  at  Daumon’s,  for  he  had 
passed  as  miserable  a  night  as  herself,  and  was  nearly 
dead  with  affright.  He  had  remained  in  his  office 
all  the  morning,  starting  at  the  slightest  sound,  and 
though  he  was  as  anxious  as  Diana  for  information, 
he  had  only  gone  out  a  little  before  her  arrival.  He 
met  Mademoiselle  Laurebourg  on  his  return  at  the 
door  of  his  cottage,  and  taking  her  inside,  he  informed 
her  that  at  a  late  hour  the  night  before  the  doctor 
had  been  sent  for  to  Champdoce  to  attend  on  the  Duke, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  Then  he  reproved 
her  bitterly  for  her  imprudence  in  visiting  him. 

“  Do  you  wish,”  said  he,  “  to  show  all  Bevron  that 
you  and  I  are  Norbert’s  accomplices?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  she. 

“  I  mean  that  if  the  Duke  does  not  die,  we  are 
lost.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  myself,  for  you,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  family,  will  be  sure  to  escape 
scot  free,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  pay  for  all.” 

“You  said  that  the  effect  was  immediate.” 

“  I  did  say  so,  and  I  thought  so  too.  Ah,  if  I  had 
but  reflected  a  little!  You  will  however  see  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  in  without  a  fight.  I  will  de¬ 
fend  myself  by  accusing  you.  I  am  an  honest  man, 
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and  have  been  your  dupe.  You  have  thought  to  make 
me  a  mere  tool;  your  fine  Norbert  is  a  fool,  but  he 
will  pay  for  his  doings  with  his  head  all  the  same.” 

At  these  gross  insults  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg 
rose  to  her  feet  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  cut 
her  short. 

“  I  can’t  stop  to  pick  and  choose  my  words,  for  I 
feel  at  the  present  moment  as  if  the  axe  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine  were  suspended  over  my  head.  Now  just 
oblige  me  by  getting  out  of  this,  and  never  show  your 
face  here  again.” 

“As  you  like.  I  will  communicate  with  Champ¬ 
doce” 

“  You  shall  not,”  exclaimed  Daumon  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  menace.  “  You  might  as  well  go  and  ask 
how  the  Duke  enjoyed  the  taste  of  the  poison.” 

His  words,  however,  did  not  deter  Diana,  for  any 
risk  seemed  preferable  to  her  than  the  present  state 
of  suspense. 

With  a  glance  of  contempt  at  the  Counsellor  she 
left  the  cottage,  determined  to  act  as  she  thought 
fit. 

After  Diana’s  departure,  Daumon  felt  too  that  he 
must  learn  how  matters  were  going  on,  and  going 
over  to  the  Widow  Rouleau’s,  he  despatched  her 
daughter  Frangoise  to  the  Chateau  de  Champdoce, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  wanted  some  money  which 
he  had  lent  to  one  of  the  Duke’s  servants.  He  had 
instructed  the  girl  so  cunningly  that  she  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  real  end  and  object  of  her  mission,  and 
set  out  on  it  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  her  return,  for  in  about  half 
an  hour  his  messenger  returned. 
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“  Well,”  said  he  anxiously,  “  has  the  scamp  sent 
my  money  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  could  not  even 
get  to  speak  to  him.” 

“How  was  that?  Was  he  not  at  Champdoce?” 

“  I  cannot  even  tell  you  that.  Ever  since  the  Duke 
has  been  ill,  the  great  gates  of  the  Chateau  have  been 
bolted,  for  it  seems  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  is 
at  his  last  gasp.” 

“  Did  you  not  hear  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  the  little  I  have  told  you  I  got  from  a 
stable  boy,  who  spoke  to  me  through  a  grating  in 
the  gate,  but  before  he  could  say  ten  words  Jean 
came  up  and  sent  him  off.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Jean,  the  Duke’s  confidential  man  ?  ” 

“  Just  so,”  returned  the  girl,  “  and  very  angry  he 
was.  He  abused  the  lad  and  told  him  to  be  off  to 
the  stables,  and  then  asked,  ‘  Well,  my  girl,  and  pray 
what  do  you  want  ? ’  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  with 
a  message  to  the  man  Mechenit;  but  before  I  could 
say  any  more  he  broke  in  with,  ‘  Well,  he  isn’t  here, 
you  can  call  again  in  a  month.’  ” 

“You  silly  little  fool,  was  that  all  you  said?” 

“  Not  quite,  for  I  said  that  I  must  see  Mechenit. 
Then,  looking  at  me  very  suspiciously,  he  said,  ‘  And 
who  sent  you  here,  you  little  spy  ?  ’  ” 

The  Counsellor  started. 

“  Indeed !  and  what  did  you  say  in  return  ?  ”  asked 
he. 

“  Why,  of  course  I  said  that  you  had  sent  me.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  that  was  right.” 

“  And  then  Jean  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  chin, 
and  looking  at  me  very  curiously,  said  sternly, — 
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“‘So  you  have  come  from  the  Counsellor,  have 
you?  Ah,  I  see  it  all,  and  so  shall  he  one  of  these 
days/  ” 

At  these  words  Daumon  felt  his  knees  give  way 
under  him;  but  all  further  questioning  was  stopped 
by  the  appearance  of  M.  de  Puymandour  on  his  way 
to  Champdoce.  He  therefore  dismissed  Frangoise, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  this  gentleman,  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  fullest  information  regarding 
the  Duke’s  malady.  The  intelligence  which  he  re¬ 
received  calmed  him  a  little,  and  repenting  of  his 
treatment  of  Diana,  he  went  and  hung  about  the 
gates  of  the  Chateau  de  Laurcbourg,  until  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  catch  sight  of  the  girl  in  the  garden, 
for  her  anxiety  would  not  permit  her  to  remain 
in  the  house.  He  beckoned  to  her,  and  then  said, — 

“  M.  Norbert  did  not  make  the  dose  strong  enough. 
The  Duke  is  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  but  it  is  all  right, 
for  should  he  live,  he  will  be  an  idiot,  and  so  our 
end  is  as  much  gained  as  if  he  had  died.” 

“  But  why  does  not  Norbert  write  to  me  ?  ”  asked 
Diana  seriously. 

“  Why,  because  he  has  some  faint  glimmerings  of 
common  sense.  How  do  you  know  that  he  may  not 
have  half  a  dozen  spies  about  him?  You  must  wait.” 

Diana  and  the  Counsellor  waited  for  a  week,  but 
Norbert  made  no  sign.  Diana  suffered  agonies,  and 
the  days  seemed  to  pass  with  leaden  feet.  Sunday 
came  at  last.  The  Marchioness  de  Laurebourg  had 
attended  early  Mass,  and  had  given  orders  that  her 
daughter  should  go  to  high  Mass  under  the  escort 
of  her  maid.  Diana  was  highly  pleased  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  she  hoped  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
Norbert,  but  she  was  disappointed.  The  Mass  had 
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commenced  when  she  entered,  but  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  Duke  and  his  son  was  vacant.  She  followed 
the  service  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  and  at  last 
noticed  that  the  priest  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
pulpit. 

This  was  generally  an  exciting  moment  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bevron,  for  it  was  immediately  before 
the  sermon  that  the  banns  of  marriage  were  pub¬ 
lished.  The  priest  gazed  blandly  down  upon  the  ex- 
;  pectant  crowd,  coughed  slightly,  used  his  handker¬ 
chief,  and  finally  took  from  his  breviary  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

“  I  have,”  said  he,  “  to  publish  the  banns  of  mar¬ 
riage  between - ”  here  he  made  a  little  pause,  and 

all  the  congregation  were  on  the  tenterhooks  of  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  “  between,”  he  continued,  “  Monsieur  Louis 
Norbert,  Marquis  de  Champdoce,  a  minor,  and  only 
legitimate  son  of  Guillaume  Caesar,  Duke  de  Champ¬ 
doce,  and  of  his  wife,  Isabella  de  Barnaville,  now 
deceased,  but  who  both  formerly  resided  in  this  par¬ 
ish,  and  Desiree  Anne  Marie  Palouzet,  minor,  and 
legitimate  daughter  of  Rene  Augustus  Palouzet, 
Count  de  Puymandour,  and  of  Zoe  Staplet,  his  wife, 
but  now  deceased,  also  residents  of  this  parish.” 

This  was  the  thunderbolt  launched  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  which  seemed  to  crush  Diana  into  the  earth,  and 
her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 

“  Let  any  one,”  continued  the  priest,  “  who  knows 
of  any  impediment  to  this  marriage,  take  warning 
that  he  or  she  must  acquaint  us  with  it,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication.  And  at  the  same  time 
let  him  be  warned  under  the  same  penalty  to  bring 
forward  nothing  in  malice  or  without  some  founda¬ 
tion.” 
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An  impediment!  What  irony  lay  veiled  beneath 
that  word.  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  knew  of 
more  than  one.  A  wild  desire  filled  her  heart  to 
start  from  her  seat  and  cry  out, — 

“  It  is  impossible  for  this  marriage  to  take  place, 
for  that  Norbert  was  her  affianced  husband  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  the 
strongest  of  all  links,  that  of  crime.” 

But  by  a  gigantic  effort  she  controlled  herself,  and 
remained  motionless,  pallid  as  a  spectre,  but  with  a 
forced  smile  on  her  lips,  and  with  unparalleled  au¬ 
dacity  made  a  little  sign  to  one  of  her  female  friends, 
which  plainly  meant,  “  This  is,  indeed,  something 
unexpected.’'  All  her  mind  was  concentrated  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  calm  and  unmoved  aspect.  The  singing  of 
the  choir  seemed  to  die  away,  the  strong  odor  of  the 
incense  almost  overpowered  her,  and  she  felt  that 
unless  the  service  soon  came  to  an  end,  she  must 
fall  insensible  from  her  chair.  At  last  the  priest  turned 
again  to  the  congregation  and  droned  out  the  Ita 
missa  est,  and  all  was  over.  Diana  grasped  the  arm 
of  her  maid  and  forced  her  away,  without  saying  a 
word.  As  she  reached  home,  a  servant  ran  up  to  her 
with  a  face  upon  which  agitation  was  strongly 
painted. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  gasped  he,  “  such  a  fright¬ 
ful  calamity.  Your  father  and  mother  are  expect¬ 
ing  you ;  it  is  really  too  terrible.” 

Diana  hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  seated  near  each  other,  evidently  in 
deep  distress.  She  went  towards  them,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  drawing  her  to  him,  pressed  her  against  his 
heart. 
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“  Poor  child !  my  dear  daughter !  ”  murmured  her 
“you  are  all  that  is  left  to  us  now.”  ' 

Their  son  had  died,  and  the  sad  news  had  been 
brought  to  the  Chateau  while  Diana  was  at  Mass. 
By  her  brother’s  death  she  had  succeeded  to  a  princely 
fortune,  and  would  now  be  one  of  the  richest  heir¬ 
esses  for  many  a  mile  round.  Had  this  event  hap¬ 
pened  but  a  week  before,  her  marriage  to  Norbert 
would  have  met  with  no  opposition  from  his  father, 
and  she  would  never  have  plunged  into  this .  abyss  of 
crime.  It  was  more  than  the  irony  of  fate;  it  was 
the  manifest  punishment  of  an  angry  Divinity.  She 
shed  no  tear  for  her  brother’s  death.  Her  thoughts 
were  all  firmly  fixed  on  Norbert,  and  that  fearful 
announcement  made  in  the  house  of  God  rang  still 
in-  her  ears.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  arrangement,  and  why  had  the  marriage  been 
so  suddenly  decided  on? 

She  felt  that  some  mystery  lay  beneath  it  all,  and 
vowed  that  she  would  fathom  it  to  its  nethermost 
depths.  What  was  it  that  had  taken  place  at  Champ- 
doce?  Had  the  Duke,  contrary  to  Daumon’s  prog¬ 
nostications,  recovered?  Had  he  discovered  his  son’s 
insidious  attack  upon  his  life,  and  only  pardoned  it 
upon  a  blind  compliance  being  given  to  his  will?  She 
passed  away  the  whole  day  in  these  vain  suppositions, 
and  tried  to  think  of  every  plan  to  stay  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  this  union,  for  she  had  not  given  up  her 
hopes,  nor  did  she  yet  despair  of  ultimate  success. 
Her  new  and  unlooked-for  fortune  placed  a  fresh 
weapon  at  her  disposal,  and  she  felt  that  the  victory 
would  yet  be  hers  if  she  could  but  see  Norbert  again, 
were  it  but  for  a  single  instant.  Was  she  not  cer- 
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tain  of  the  absolute  power  that  she  exercised  over 
him,  for  had  she  not  by  a  few  words  induced  him 
to  enter  upon  the  terrible  path  of  crime?  She  must 
see  him,  and  that  without  a  moment’s  delay,  for  the 
danger  was  imminent.  A  day  now  would  be  worth 
a  year  hereafter.  She  determined  that,  upon  that  very 
night,  she  would  visit  Champdoce.  A  little  after 
midnight,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chateau 
were  wrapped  in  slumber,  she  crept  on  tiptoe  down 
the  grand  staircase,  and  made  her  exit  by  a  side  door. 
She  had  arranged  her  plan  as  to  how  she  would 
find  Norbert,  for  he  had  often  described  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  Chateau  to  her.  She  knew  that 
his  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  with  two  windows 
looking  on  to  the  courtyard.  When,  however,  she 
reached  the  old  Chateau,  she  hesitated.  Suppose 
that  she  should  go  to  the  wrong  window.  But  she 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  determined  that  if 
any  one  else  than  Norbert  should  open  the  window, 
she  would  turn  and  fly.  She  tapped  at  the  window 
softty,  and  then  more  loudly.  She  had  made  no  mis¬ 
take.  Norbert  threw  open  the  window,  with  the 
words, — 

“  Who  is  there?” 

“  It  is  I,  Norbert;  I,  Diana.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Norbert  in  an  agi¬ 
tated  tone  of  voice.  “  What  do  you  want  to  do  here  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously  and  hardly  recog¬ 
nized  his  face,  so  great  was  the  change  that  had  come 
over  it.  It  absolutely  terrified  her. 

“  Are  you  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Puy- 
mandour?”  asked  she. 

“  Yes  I  am.” 

“  And  yet  you  pretended  to  love  me  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  I  loved  you  ardently,  devotedly,  with  a 
love  that  drove  me  to  crime;  but  you  had  no  love; 
you  cared  but  for  rank  and  fortune/’ 

Diana  raised  her  hands  to  heaven  in  an  agony  of 
despair. 

“  Should  I  be  here  at  this  hour  if  what  you  say 
is  true?”  asked  she  wildly.  “My  brother  is  dead, 
and  I  am  as  wealthy  as  you  are,  Norbert,  and  yet  I 
am  here.  You  accuse  me  of  being  mercenary,  and 
for  what  reason?  Was  it  because  I  refused  to  fly 
with  you  from  my  father’s  house?  Oh,  Norbert,  it 
was  but  the  happiness  of  our  future  life  that  I  strove 
to  protect.  It  was - ” 

Her  speech  failed  her,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with 
horror,  for  the  door  behind  Norbert  opened,  and  the 
Duke  de  Champdoce  entered  the  room,  uttering  a 
string  of  meaningless  words,  and  laughing  with  that 
mirthless  laugh  which  is  so  sure  a  sign  of  idiotcy. 

“  Can  you  understand  now,”  exclaimed  Norbert, 
pointing  to  his  father,  “  why  the  remembrance  of  my 
love  for  you  has  become  a  hateful  reminiscence?  Do 
you  dare  to  talk  of  happiness  to  me,  when  this  spectre 
of  a  meditated  crime  will  ever  rise  between  us?”  and 
with  a  meaning  gesture  he  pointed  to  the  open  gate 
of  the  courtyard. 

She  turned;  but  before  passing  away,  she  cast  a 
glance  upon  him  full  of  the  deepest  fury  and  jealousy. 
She  could  not  forgive  Norbert  for  his  share  in  the 
crime  that  she  had  herself  prompted, — for  the  crime 
which  had  blighted  all  her  hopes  of  happiness.  Her 
farewell  was  a  menace. 

“  Norbert,”  she  said,  as  she  glided  through  the  gate 
like  a  spectre  of  the  night,  “  I  will  have  revenge,  and 
that  right  soon.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MARRIAGE  BELLS;  FUNERAL  KNELLS. 

Three  days  of  hard  work  had  completed  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  Norbert 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Puymandour.  He  had  been 
presented  to  the  lady,  and  neither  had  received  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  other.  At  the  very  first 
glance  each  one  felt  that  inevitable  repugnance  which 
the  lapse  of  years  can  never  efface.  While  dreading 
the  anger  of  her  obdurate  father,  Marie  had  at  one 
time  thought  of  confiding  the  secret  of  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  George  de  Croisenois  to  Norbert,  for  she 
had  the  idea  that  if  she  told  him  that  her  heart  was 
another’s,  he  might  withdraw  his  pretensions  to  her 
hand ;  but  several  times,  when  the  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred,  fear  restrained  her  tongue,  and  she  let  the 
propitious  moment  pass  away.  Had  she  done  so, 
Norbert  would  at  once  have  eagerly  grasped  at  a  pre¬ 
text  for  absolving  himself  from  a  promise  which  he 
had  made  mentally  of  obeying  in  all  things  a  father 
who  now,  alas!  had  no  means  of  enforcing  his  com¬ 
mands. 

Each  day  he  paid  his  visit  to  Puymandour  as  an 
accepted  suitor,  bearing  a  large  bouquet  with  him, 
which  he  regularly  presented  to  his  betrothed  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  which  she  ac¬ 
cepted  with  a  painful  flush  rising  to  her  cheek.  The 
pair  conversed  upon  indifferent  topics,  while  an  aged 
female  connection  sat  in  the  room  to  play  propriety. 
For  many  hours  they  would  remain  thus,  the  girl 
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bending  over  her  fancy  work,  and  he  vainly  striving 
to  find  topics  of  conversation,  and,  consequently,  say¬ 
ing  hardly  anything,  in  spite  of  Marie’s  feeble  ef¬ 
forts  to  assist  in  the  conversation.  It  was  a  slight 
relief  when  M.  de  Puymandour  proposed  a  walk ;  but 
this  was  a  rare  occurrence,  for  that  gentleman  usu¬ 
ally  declared  that  he  never  had  a  moment’s  leisure. 
Never  had  he  seemed  so  gay  and  busy  since  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  his  daughter  had  been  the 
theme  of  every  tongue.  He  took  all  the  preparations 
for  the  ceremony  into  his  own  hands,  for  he  had 
determined  that  everything  should  be  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  The  Chateau 
was  refurnished,  and  all  the  carriages  repainted  and 
varnished,  while  the  Champdoce  and  the  Puyman¬ 
dour  arms  were  quartered  together  on  their  panels. 
This  coat  of  arms  was  to  be  seen  everywhere — over 
the  doors,  on  the  walls,  and  engraved  on  the  silver, 
and  it  was  believed  that  M.  de  Puymandour  would 
have  made  no  objection  to  their  being  branded  on 
his  breast. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  and  bustle  Norbert 
and  Marie  grew  sadder  and  sadder  as  each  day  passed 
on.  One  day  M.  de  Puymandour  heard  so  astound¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  he  hurried  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  knew  that  he  should  find 
the  lovers  (as  he  styled  them)  together. 

“Well,  my  children,”  exclaimed  he,  “  you  have  set 
such  an  excellent  example,  that  everybody  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  copy  you,  and  the  mayor  and  the  priest  will 
be  kept  to  their  work  rather  tightly  this  year.” 

His  daughter  tried  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  in¬ 
terest' at  this  speech. 

“  Yes,”  continued  M.  de  Puymandour,  “  I  have 
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just  heard  of  a  marriage  that  will  come  off  almost 
directly  after  yours  has  been  celebrated,  and  will  make 
a  stir,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  And  whose  is  that,  pray  ?  ” 

“  You  are  acquainted,  I  presume,”  returned  her 
father,  addressing  himself  to  Norbert,  “  with  the  son 
of  the  Count  de  Mussidan  ?  ” 

“  What,  the  Viscount  Octave  ?  ” 

“  The  same.” 

“He  lives  in  Paris,  does  he  not?” 

“  Yes,  generally;  but  he  has  been  staying  at  Mussi¬ 
dan,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  week  has  managed  to 
lose  his  heart  here;  and  to  whom  do  you  think? 
Come,  give  a  guess.” 

“  We  cannot  think  who  it  can  be,  my  dear  father,” 
said  Marie,  “and  we  are  devoured  with  curiosity.” 

“  It  is  reported  that  the  Viscount  de  Mussidan  has 
proposed  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg.” 

“  Why,”  remarked  Marie,  “  it  is  only  three  weeks 
since  her  brother  died !  ” 

Norbert  flushed  scarlet,  and  then  turned  a  livid 
white;  so  great  was  his  agitation  at  hearing  this 
news,  that  he  nearly  dropped  the  album  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

“  I  like  the  Viscount,”  continued  M.  de  Puyman- 
dour,  “  while  Mademoiselle  Diana  is  a  charming  girl. 
She  is  very  handsome,  and,  I  believe,  has  many  tal¬ 
ents  ;  and  she  is  a  good  model  for  you  to  copy,  Marie, 
as  you  are  so  soon  to  become  a  duchess.” 

When  he  got  upon  his  favorite  hobby,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  check  M.  de  Puymandour.  His  daughter, 
therefore,  waited  until  he  had  concluded,  and  then 
left  the  room,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  an  order 
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to  the  servants.  The  Count  hardly  noticed  her  ab¬ 
sence,  as  he  had  still  Norbert  at  his  mercy. 

“  Reverting  again  to  Mademoiselle  Diana,”  said  he : 
“  she  looks  charming  in  black,  for  women  should  look 
upon  a  death  in  the  family  as  a  most  fortunate  occur¬ 
rence  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  be  praising  her  to  you, 
who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  her.” 

“  I  ?  ”  exclaimed  Norbert. 

“  Yes,  you.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  intend  to 
deny  that  you  have  had  a  little  flirtation  with  her  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Well,  /  do  then,  my  boy;  I  heard  all  about  your 
making  love  to  her.  Why,  you  are  really  blushing! 
What  is  up  now  ?  ” 

“  I  can  assure  you - ” 

De  Puymandour  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  your  little  country 
walks,  and  all  the  pretty  things  that  you  used  to  say 
to  each  other.” 

In  vain  did  Norbert  deny  the  whole  thing,  for  his 
intended  father-in-law  would  not  believe  him;  and  at 
last  he  got  so  annoyed  that  he  refused  to  remain  and 
dine  with  the  Count,  alleging  anxiety  for  his  father 
as  an  excuse.  He  returned  home  as  soon  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  much  agitated  by  what  he  had  heard; 
and  as  he  was  walking  rapidly  on,  he  heard  his  name 
called  by  some  one  who  was  running  after  him : 
Norbert  turned  round,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Montlouis. 

“I  have  been  here  a  week,”  said  the  young  man. 
“  I  am  here  with  my  patron,  for  I  have  one  now. 
I  am  now  with  the  Viscount  de  Mussidan,  as  his 
private  secretary.  M.  Octave  is  not  the  most  agree¬ 
able  man  in  the  world  to  get  on  with,  as  he  gets  into 
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the  most  violent  passions  on  very  trivial  occasions; 
but  he  has  a  good  heart,  after  all,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  position  I  have  gained.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Montlouis,  very  much 
pleased  indeed.” 

“  And  you.  Marquis,  I  hear,  are  to  marry  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Puymandour;  I  could  scarcely  credit  the 
news.” 

“  And  why,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  remembered  when  we  used  to  wait  out¬ 
side  a  certain  garden  wall,  until  we  saw  a  certain 
door  open  discreetly.” 

“  But  you  must  efface  all  this  from  your  memory, 
Montlouis.” 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  save  to  you,  my  lips  would 
never  utter  a  word  of  this.  No  one  else  would  ever 
make  me  speak.” 

“  Stop !  ”  said  Norbert,  with  an  angry  gesture. 
“  Do  you  venture  to  say - ” 

“  To  say  what  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  Mademoiselle 
Diana  is  as  free  from  blame  to-day  as  she  was  when 
first  I  met  her.  She  has  been  indiscreet,  but  nothing 
more,  I  swear  it  before  heaven !  ” 

“  I  believe  you  perfectly.” 

In. reality  Montlouis  did  not  believe  one  word  of 
Norbert’s  assertion,  and  the  young  Marquis  could 
read  this  in  his  companion’s  face. 

“  The  more  so,”  continued  the  secretary,  “  as  the 
young  lady  is  about  to  be  married  to  my  friend  and 
patron.” 

“  But  where,”  asked  Norbert,  “  did  the  Viscount 
meet  with  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  ?  ” 

“  In  Paris;  the  Viscount  and  her  brother  were  very 
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intimate,  and  nursed  him  during  his  last  illness,  and 
as  soon  as  the  scheming  parents  heard  of  the  Vis¬ 
count  being  in  the  neighborhood  they  asked  him  to 
call  on  them.  Of  course  he  did  so,  and  saw  Made¬ 
moiselle  Diana,  and  returned  home  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  love.”  . 

Norbert  seemed  so  incensed  at  this  that  Mont- 
louis  broke  off  his  recital,  feeling  confident  that  the 
Marquis  still  loved  Diana,  and  was  consumed  with 
the  flame  of  jealousy. 

“  But,  of  course,”  he  added  carelessly,  “  nothing 
is  yet  settled.” 

Norbert,  however,  was  too  agitated  to  listen  to  the 
idle  gossip  of  Montlouis  any  longer,  so  he  pressed 
his  hand  and  left  him  rather  abruptly,  walking  away 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  leaving  his  friend  silent  with 
astonishment.  It  seemed  to  Norbert  as  if  he  was 
imprisoned  in  one  of  those  iron  dungeons  he  had 
read  of,  which  slowly  contracted  day  by  day,  and 
at  last  crushed  their  victims  to  atoms.  He  saw  Diana 
married  to  the  Viscount  de  Mussidan,  and  compelled 
to  meet  daily  the  man  who  knew  all  about  her  illicit 
meetings  with  her  former  lover,  and  who  had  more 
than  once,  when  Norbert  was  unable  to  leave  Champ- 
doce,  been  intrusted  with  a  letter  or  a  message  for 
her.  And  how  would  Montlouis  behave  under  the 
circumstances?  Would  he  possess  the  necessary  tact 
and  coolness  to  carry  him  through  so  difficult  a  posi¬ 
tion?  What  would  be  the  end  of  this  cruel  con¬ 
catenation  of  circumstances?  Would  Diana  be  able 
to  endure  the  compromising  witness  of  her  youth¬ 
ful  error?  She  would  eagerly  seek  out  some  pre¬ 
text  for  his  dismissal ;  he  could  easily  detect  this, 
and  in  his  anger  at  the  loss  of  a  position  which  he 
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had  long  desired,  would  turn  on  her  and  repeat  the 
whole  story.  Should  Montlouis  let  loose  his  tongue, 
the  Viscount,  indignant  at  the  imposition  that  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  would  separate  from  his  wife. 
What  would  be  Diana’s  conduct  when  she  found  her¬ 
self  left  thus  alone,  and  despised  by  the  society  of 
which  she  had  hoped  to  be  a  queen?  Would  she  not, 
in  her  turn,  seek  to  revenge  herself  on  Norbert? 
He  had  just  asked  himself  whether  at  this  juncture 
death  would  not  be  a  blessing  to  him,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Frangoise,  the  daughter  of  the  Widow  Rou¬ 
leau,  close  by  him.  For  two  hours  she  had  been 
awaiting  his  coming,  concealed  behind  a  hedge. 

“  I  have  something  to  give  you,  my  lord  Marquis,” 
said  she. 

He  took  the  letter  that  she  held  out  to  him,  and, 
opening  it,  he  read, — 

“  You  said  that  I  did  not  love  you — perhaps  this 
was  but  a  test  to  prove  my  love.  I  am  ready  to  fly 
with  you  to-night.  I  shall  lose  all,  but  it  will  be 
for  your  sake.  Reflect,  Norbert;  there  is  yet  time, 
but  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.” 

These  were  the  words  that  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg  had  had  the  courage  to  pen,  which  to  the 
former  lover  were  full  of  the  most  thrilling  eloquence. 
The  usually  bold,  firm  writing  of  Diana  was,  in  the 
letter  before  him,  confused  and  almost  illegible,  show¬ 
ing  the  writer’s  frame  of  mind.  There  were  blurs 
and  blisters  upon  the  paper  as  though  tears  had 
fallen  upon  it,  perhaps  because  the  writing  had  been 
made  purposely  irregular  and  drops  of  water  are  an 
excellent  substitute  for  tears. 

“Does  she  really  love  me?”  murmured  he. 

He  hesitated;  yes,  he  absolutely  hesitated,  im- 
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pressed  by  the  idea  that  for  him  she  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  position  and  honor,  that  he  had  but  to  raise 
his  finger  and  she  was  his,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
a  couple  of  hours  she  might  be  the  companion  of  his 
flight  to  some  far-distant  land.  His  pulse  throbbed 
madly,  and  he  could  scarcely  draw  his  breath,  When 
some  fifty  paces  down  the  road  he  caught  sight  of  the 
figure  of  a  man ;  it  was  his  father.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  that  the  Duke  by  his  mere  presence  had 
spread  the  web  of  Diana’s  temptations  and  allurements. 

“  Never !  ”  exclaimed  Norbert,  with  such  fire  and 
energy  that  the  girl  fell  back  a  pace.  “Never!  no, 
never !  ”  and  crushing  up  the  letter,  he  dashed  it  upon 
■the  ground,  from  whence  Frangoise  picked  it  up  as 
he  ran  forward  to  meet  his  father.  The  Duke  had 
recovered  from  his  attack  as  far  as  the  mere  fact  of 
his  life  not  having  been  sacrificed;  he  could  walk, 
sleep,  eat  and  drink  as  he  had  formerly  done.  He 
could  look  at  the  laborers  in  the  fields  or  the  horses 
in  the  stables,  but  five  minutes  afterwards  he  had  no 
recollection  of  what  he  heard  or  saw.  The  sudden 
loss  of  his  father’s  aid  would  have  caused  Norbert 
much  embarrassment  had  it  not  been  for  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  sagacity  of  M.  de  Puymandour,  who  had  as¬ 
sisted  him  greatly.  But  all  these  arrangements  which 
had  to  be  made  had  necessarily  delayed  the  wedding. 
But  it  came  at  last;  M.  de  Puymandour  took  abso¬ 
lute  possession  of  him,  and  after  the  unhappy  young 
man  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  he  was  allowed 
no  time  for  reflection.  At  eleven  o’clock  he  entered 
the  carriage,  and  was  driven  fast  to  the  Mayor’s 
office,  and  from  thence  to  the  chapel,  and  by  twelve 
o’clock  all  was  finished  and  he  fettered  for  life.  A 
little  before  dinner  the  Viscount  de  Mussidan  came 
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to  offer  his  congratulations,  and  gained  them  at  the 
same  time  for  himself  by  announcing  his  speedy  union 
with  Mademoiselle  Diana  de  Laurebourg. 

Five  days  later  the  newly  married  pair  took  pos¬ 
session  of  their  mansion  at  Champdoce.  Hampered 
with  a  wife  whom  he  had  never  affected  to  love, 
and  whose  tearful  face  was  a  constant  reproach  to 
him,  and  with  a  father  who  was  an  utter  imbecile, 
the  thoughts  of  suicide  more  than  once  crossed  Nor- 
bert’s  brain.  One  day  a  servant  informed  Norbert 
that  his  father  refused  to  get  up.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  he  declared  that  the  Duke  was  in  a  highly 
critical  condition.  A  violent  reaction  had  taken  place, 
and  all  day  the  invalid  was  in  a  state  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement.  The  power  of  speech,  which  he  had  almost 
entirely  lost,  seemed  to  have  returned  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  manner;  at  length,  however,  he  became 
delirious,  and  Norbert  dismissed  the  servants  who 
had  been  watching  by  his  father’s  bed,  lest  in  the  in¬ 
coherent  ravings  of  the  invalid,  the  words  “  Parri¬ 
cide  ”  or  “  Poison  ”  should  break  forth.  At  eleven 
o’clock  he  grew  calmer,  and  slept  a  little,  when  all  at 
once  he  started  up  in  bed,  exclaiming:  “  Come  here, 
Norbert,”  and  Jean,  who  had  remained  by  his  old 
master’s  side,  ran  up  to  the  bed  and  was  much  star¬ 
tled  at  the  sight.  The  Duke  had  entirely  recovered 
his  former  appearance.  His  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips 
trembled,  as  they  always  did  when  he  was  greatly 
excited. 

“Pardon,  father;  pardon,”  cried  Norbert,  falling 
upon  his  knees. 

The  Duke  softly  stretched  out  his  hand.  “I  was 
mad  with  family  pride,”  said  he;  “and  God  pun¬ 
ished  me.  My  son,  I  forgive  you.” 
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Norbert’s  sobs  broke  the  stillness  of  the  chamber. 
“  My  son,  I  renounce  my  ideas/’  continued  the 
Duke.  “  I  do  not  desire  you  to  wed  Mademoiselle  de 
Puymandour  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot  love  her.” 

“  Father,”  answered  Norbert,  “  I  have  obeyed  your 
wishes,  and  she  is  now  my  wife.” 

A  gleam  of  terrible  anguish  passed  over  the  Duke’s 
countenance;  he  raised  his  hands  as  though  to  shield 
his  eyes  from  some  grizzly  spectre,  and  in  tones  of 
heartrending  agony  exclaimed :  “  Too  late !  too  late !  ” 
He  fell  back  in  terrible  convulsions,  and  in  a  mo* 
ment  was  dead.  If,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  the 
veil  of  the  hereafter  is  torn  asunder,  then  the  Duke 
de  Champdoce  had  a  glimpse  into  a  terrible  future. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

“rash  WORD,  RASH  DEED.” 

After  her  repulse  by  Norbert,  Diana,  with  the 
cold  chill  of  death  in  her  heart,  made  her  way  back 
to  the  Chateau  of  the  De  Laurebourgs,  over  the 
same  road  which  but  a  short  time  before  she  had  trav¬ 
eled  full  of  expectation  and  hope.  The  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  had  filled  her 
with  alarm,  but  her  imagination  was  not  of  that  kind 
upon  which  unpleasant  impressions  remain  for  any 
long  period;  for  after  she  had  regained  her  room, 
and  thrown  aside  her  out-door  attire,  and  removed 
all  signs  of  mud-stains,  she  once  more  became  her¬ 
self,  and  even  laughed  a  little  rippling  laugh  at  all 
her  own  past  alarms.  Overwhelmed  with  the  shame 
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of  her  repulse,  she  had  threatened  Norbert ;  but  as  she 
reasoned  calmly,  she  felt  that  it  was  not  he  for  whom 
she  felt  the  most  violent  animosity.  All  her  hatred 
was  reserved  for  that  woman  who  had  come  between 
her  and  her  lover — for  Marie  de  Puymandour.  Some 
hidden  feeling  warned  her  that  she  must  look  into 
Marie’s  past  life  for  some  reason  for  the  rupture 
of  her  engagement  with  Norbert,  though  the  banns 
had  been  already  published.  This  was  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  Diana  was  when  the  Viscount  de  Mus- 
sidan  was  introduced  to  her,  the  friend  of  the  brother 
whose  untimely  death  had  left  her  such  a  wealthy 
heiress.  He  was  tall  and  well  made,  with  handsomely 
chiseled  features ;  and,  endowed  with  physical  strength 
and  health,  Octave  de  Mussidan  had  the  additional 
advantages  of  noble  descent  and  princely  fortune. 
Two  women,  both  renowned  for  their  wit  and  beauty, 
his  aunt  and  his  mother,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
education  which  would  but  enable  him  to  shine  in 
society. 

Dispatched  to  Paris,  with  an  ample  allowance,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  found  himself,  thanks  to  his 
birth  and  connections,  in  the  very  center  of  the  world 
of  fashion.  At  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg  his  heart  was  touched  for  the  first  time.  Diana 
had  never  been  more  charmingly  fascinating  than  she 
was  at  this  period.  Octave  de  Mussidan  did  not  suit 
her  fancy ;  there  was  too  great  a  difference  between 
him  and  Norbert,  and  nothing  would  ever  efface  from 
her  memory  the  recollection  of  the  young  Marquis 
as  he  had  appeared  before  her  on  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting  in  the  Forest  of  Bevron,  clad  in  his  rustic 
garb,  with  the  game  he  had  shot  dangling  from  his 
hand.  She  delighted  to  feast  her  recollection,*  and 
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thought  fondly  of  his  shyness  and  diffidence  when  he 
hardly  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  hers.  Octave, 
however,  fell  a  victim  at  the  first  glance  he  caught  of 
Diana,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  his  private  emotions,  which  upon  every 
visit  that  he  paid  to  Laurebourg  became  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  resistless.  Like  a  true  knight,  who  wishes 
that  he  himself  should  gain  the  love  of  his  lady  fair. 
Octave  addressed  himself  directly  to  Diana,  and  after 
many  attempts  succeeded  in  finding  himself  alone  with 
her,  and  then  he  asked  her  if  she  could  permit  him  to 
crave  of  her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Laurebourg,  the 
honor  of  her  hand.  This  appeal  surprised  her,  for  she 
had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own  troubles  that 
she  had  not  even  suspected  his  love  for  her.  She 
was  even  frightened  at  his  declaration,  as  is  the  pa¬ 
tient  when  the  surgeon  informs  him  that  he  must  use 
the  knife.  She  glanced  at  De  Mussidan  strangely  as 
he  put  this  question  to  her,  and  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  replied  that  she  would  give  him  a  reply 
the  next  day.  After  thinking  the  matter  over,  she 
wrote  and  dispatched  the  letter  which  Frangoise  had 
carried  to  Norbert.  The  prisoner  in  the  dock,  as  he 
anxiously  awaits  the  sentence  of  his  judge,  can  alone 
appreciate  Diana’s  state  of  agonized  suspense  as  she 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  park  at  Laurebourg  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  girl.  .  Her  anxiety  of  mind  lasted 
nearly  three  hours,  when  Frangoise  hurried  up  breath¬ 
less. 

“  What  did  the  Marquis  say  ?  ”  asked  Diana. 

“He  said  nothing;  that  is,  he  cried  out  very  an¬ 
grily,  ‘  Never!  no,  never!  ’  ” 

In  order  to  prevent  any  suspicions  arising  in  the 
girl’s  mind,  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  contrived  to 
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force  a  laugh,  exclaiming:  “Ah!  indeed,  that  is  just 
what  I  expected.” 

Franqoise  seemed  as  if  she  had  something  to  say 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  but  Diana  hurriedly  dis¬ 
missed  her,  pressing  a  coin  into  her  hand.  All  anx¬ 
iety  was  now  at  an  end;  for  her  there  was  no  longer 
any  suspense  or  anguish;  all  her  struggles  were  now 
futile,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  Octave  for  having  given 
her  his  love.  “  Once  married,”  thought  she,  “  I  shall 
be  free,  and  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  to  Paris.” 

Upon  her  return  to  the  Chateau,  she  found  Octave 
awaiting  her.  His  eyes  put  the  question  that  his  lips 
did  not  dare  to  utter;  and,  placing  her  hand  in  his 
with  a  gentle  inclination  of  her  head,  she  assented  to 
his  prayer. 

This  act  on  her  part  would,  she  believed,  free  her 
from  the  past;  but  she  was  in  error.  Upon  hearing 
that  his  dastardly  attempt  at  murder  had  failed,  the 
Counsellor  was  for  the  time  utterly  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  but  the  news  that  he  had  gained  from  M.  de 
Puymandour  calmed  his  mind  in  a  great  measure. 
He  was  not,  however,  completely  reassured  until  he 
heard  for  certain  that  the  Duke  had  become  a  help¬ 
less  maniac,  and  that  the  doctor,  having  given  up  all 
hopes  of  his  patient’s  recovery,  had  discontinued  his 
visits  to  the  Chateau.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  that 
Norbert’ s  marriage  had  been  so  soon  followed  by  his 
father’s  death,  he  imagined  that  every  cloud  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  sky.  All  danger  now  seemed  at 
an  end,  and  he  recalled  with  glee  that  he  had  in  his 
strong  box  the  promissory  notes,  signed  by  Norbert, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  he 
could  demand  at  any  moment,  now  that  Norbert  was 
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the  reigning  lord  of  Champdoce.  The  first  step  he 
took  was  to  hang  about  the  neighborhood  of  Laure- 
bourg,  for  he  thought  that  some  lucky  chance  would 
surely  favor  him  with  an  opportunity  for  a  little  con¬ 
versation  with  Mademoiselle  Diana.  For  several  days 
in  succession  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  last  he  was 
delighted  at  seeing  her  alone,  walking  in  the  direction 
of  Bevron.  Without  her  suspecting  it,  he  followed 
her  until  the  road  passed  through  a  small  plantation, 
when  he  came  up  and  addressed  her. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ”  asked  she  an¬ 
grily. 

He  made  no  direct  reply;  but  after  apologizing  for 
his  boldness,  he  began  to  offer  his  congratulations 
upon  her  approaching  marriage,  which  was  now  the 
talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  which  pleased 
him  much,  as  M.  de  Mussidan  was  in  every  way  su¬ 
perior  to - 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?”  asked  Diana, 
interrupting  his  string  of  words. 

As  she  turned  from  him,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  edge  of  her  jacket. 

“  I  have  more  to  say,”  said  he,  “  if  you  will  honor 
me  with  your  attention.  Something  about — you  can 
guess  what.” 

“About  whom  or  what?”  asked  she,  making  no 
effort  to  hide  her  supreme  contempt. 

He  smiled,  glanced  around  to  see  that  no  one  was 
within  hearing,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

“  It  is  about  the  bottle  of  poison.” 

She  recoiled,  as  though  some  venomous  reptile  had 
started  up  in  front  of  her. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  cried  she.  “  How  dare  you 
speak  to  me  thus  ?  ” 
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All  his  servile  manner  had  now  returned  to  him,  and 
he  uttered  a  string  of  complaints  in  a  whining  tone  of 
voice.  She  had  played  him  a  most  unfair  trick,  and 
had  stolen  a  certain  little  glass  bottle  from  his  office; 
and  if  anything  had  leaked  out,  his  head  would  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  a  crime  in  which  he  had  no  hand. 
He  was  quite  ill,  owing  to  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
he  had  endured ;  sleep  would  not  come  to  his  bed,  and 
the  pangs  of  remorse  tortured  him  continually. 

“  Enough,”  cried  Diana,  stamping  her  foot  angrily 
on  the  ground.  “  Enough,  I  say.” 

“  Well,  mademoiselle,  I  can  no  longer  remain  here. 
I  am  far  too  nervous,  and  I  wish  to  go  to  some  foreign 
country.” 

“  Come,  let  me  hear  the  real  meaning  of  this  long 
preface.” 

Thus  adjured,  Daumon  spoke.  He  only  wished  for 
some  little  memento  to  cheer  his  days  and  nights  of 
exile,  some  little  recognition  of  his  services ;  in  fact, 
such  a  sum  as  would  bring  him  in  an  income  of  three 
thousand  francs. 

“  I  understand  you,”  replied  Diana.  “  You  wish 
to  be  paid  for  what  you  call  your  kindness.” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle !  ” 

“  And  you  put  a  value  of  sixty  thousand  francs  upon 
it ;  that  is  rather  a  high  price,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  it  is  not  half  what  this  unhappy  business 
has  cost  me.” 

“  Nonsense ;  your  demand  is  preposterous.” 

“  Demand !”  returned  he;  “I  make  no  demand.  I 
come  to  you  respectfully  and  with  a  little  charity.  If 
I  were  to  demand,  I  should  come  to  you  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  I  should  say,  ‘  Pay  me  such  and 
such  a  sum,  or  I  tell  everything.’  What  have  I  to  lose 
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if  the  whole  story  comes  to  light?  A  mere  nothing. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  am  growing  old.  You  and  M. 
Norbert  are  the  ones  that  have  something  to  fear.  You 
are  noble,  rich,  and  young,  and  a  happy  future  lies 
before  you.” 

Diana  paused  and  thought  for  an  instant. 

“  You  are  speaking,”  answered  she  at  last,  “  in  a 
most  foolish  manner.  When  charges  are  made  against 
people,  proofs  must  be  forthcoming.” 

“  Quite  right,  mademoiselle ;  but  can  you  say  that 
these  proofs  are  not  in  my  hands  ?  Should  you,  how¬ 
ever,  desire  to  buy  them,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
I  give  you  the  first  option,  and  yet  you  grumble/'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  battered  leather  pocket-book 
from  his  breast,  and  took  from  it  a  paper,  which,  after 
having  been  crumpled,  had  been  carefully  smoothed 
out  again.  Diana  glanced  at  it,  and  then  uttered  a 
stifled  cry  of  rage  and  fear,  for  she  at  once  recognized 
her  last  letter  to  Norbert. 

“  That  wretch,  Frangoise,  has  betrayed  me,”  ex¬ 
claimed  she,  “  and  I  saved  her  mother  from  a  death 
by  hunger  and  cold.” 

The  'Counsellor  held  out  the  letter  to  her.  She 
thought  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  snatch  it  from  him ;  but  he  was  on  his  guard, 
and  drew  back  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his  face. 

“  No,  mademoiselle,”  said  he ;  “  this  is  not  the  little 
bottle  of  poison ;  however,  I  will  give  it  to  you,  together 
with  another  one,  when  I  have  obtained  what  I  ask. 
Nothing  for  nothing,  however ;  and  if  I  must  go  to 
the  scaffold,  I  will  do  so  in  good  company.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  was  in  utter  despair. 

“  But  I  have  no  money,”  said  she.  “  Where  is  a 
girl  to  find  such  a  sum  ?  ” 
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“  M.  Norbert  can  find  it.” 

“  Go  to  him,  then.” 

Daumon  made  a  negative  sign  with  his  head. 

“  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool,”  answered  he ;  “  I  know 
M.  Norbert  too  well.  He  is  the  very  image  of  his 
father.  But  you  can  manage  him,  mademoiselle ;  be¬ 
sides,  you  have  much  interest  in  having  the  matter 
settled.” 

“  Counsellor !” 

“  There  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush.  I  come 
to  you  humbly  enough,  and  you  treat  me  like  so  much 
dirt.  I  will  not  submit  to  this,  as  you  will  find  to  your 
cost.  I  never  poisoned  any  one;  but  enough  of  this 
kind  of  thing.  To-day  is  Tuesday;  if  on  Friday,  by 
six  o’clock,  I  do  not  have  what  I  have  asked  for,  your 
father  and  the  Count  Octave  will  have  a  letter  from 
me,  and  perhaps  your  fine  marriage  may  come  to  noth¬ 
ing  after  all.” 

This  insolence  absolutely  struck  Diana  dumb,  and 
Daumon  had  disappeared  round  a  turning  of  the  road 
before  she  could  find  words  to  crush  him  for  his  vile 
attempt  at  extortion.  She  felt  that  he  was  capable  of 
keeping  his  word,  even  if  by  so  doing  he  seriously 
injured  himself  without  gaining  any  advantage. 

A  nature  like  Diana’s  always  looks  danger  boldly  in 
the  face.  She  had,  however,  but  little  choice  how  she 
would  act — for  to  apply  to  Norbert  was  the  only 
resource  left  to  her — for  she  knew  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  both  of  them  so  nearly.  The  idea,  however,  of 
applying  to  him  for  aid  was  repugnant  to  her  pride. 
To  what  depths  of  meanness  and  infamy  had  she  de¬ 
scended!  and  to  what  avail  had  been  all  her  aspira¬ 
tions  of  ambition  and  grandeur? 
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She  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  wretch — of  Daumon,  in 
fact.  She  was  forced  to  go  as  a  suppliant  to  a  man 
whom  she  had  loved  so  well  that  she  now  hated  him 
with  a  deadly  hatred.  But  she  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  She  went  straight  to  the  cottage  of  Widow 
Rouleau,  and  despatched  Frangoise  in  quest  of  Nor- 
bert. 

She  ordered  the  girl  to  tell  him  that  he  must  without 
fail  be  at  the  wicket  gate  in  the  park  wall  at  Laure- 
bourg  on  the  coming  night,  where  she  would  meet  him, 
and  that  the  matter  was  one  of  life  and  death. 

As  Diana  gave  these  orders  to  Frangoise,  the 
woman’s  nervous  air  and  flushed  features  plainly 
showed  that  she  was  a  mere  creature  of  Daumon’s; 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg  felt  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  take  any  notice  of  her  discovery,  but  to  abstain 
from  employing  her  in  confidential  communications  for 
the  future. 

As  the  hour  of  the  meeting  drew  near  a  host  of 
doubts  assailed  her.  Would  Norbert  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing?  Had  Frangoise  contrived  to  see  him?  Might 
he  not  be  absent  from  home?  It  was  now  growing 
dark,  and  the  servants  brought  candles  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  Diana,  contriving  to  slip  away,  gained  the 
appointed  spot.  Norbert  was  waiting,  and  when  he 
caught  sight  of  her,  rushed  forward,  but  stopped  as 
though  restrained  by  a  sudden  thought,  and  remained 
still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground. 

“  You  sent  for  me,  mademoiselle?  ”  said  he. 

“  I  did.” 

After  a  pause,  in  which  she  succeeded  in  mastering 
her  emotion,  Diana  began  with  the  utmost  volubility 
to  explain  the  extortion  that  Dawson  was  endeavoring 
to  practise  upon  her,  magnifying,  though  there  was 
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but  little  need  to  do  so,  all  the  threats  and  menaces  that 
he  had  made  use  of.  She  had  imagined  that  this  last 
piece  of  roguery  on  the  part  of  Daumon  would  drive 
Norbert  into  a  furious  passion,  but  to  her  surprise 
it  had  no  such  effect.  He  had  suffered  so  much  and 
so  deeply,  that  his  heart  was  almost  dead  against  any 
further  emotion. 

“  Do  not  let  this  trouble  you,”  answered  he  apathet¬ 
ically  ;  “  I  will  see  Daumon  and  settle  with  him.” 

“  Can  you  leave  me  thus,  at  our  last  meeting,  with¬ 
out  even  a  word  ?”  asked  she. 

“  What  have  I  to  say?  My  father  forgave  me  on  his 
death-bed,  and  I  pardon  you.” 

“  Farewell,  Norbert ;  we  shall  see  no  more  of  each 
other.  I  am  going  to  marry,  as  you  have  doubtless 
been  informed.  Can  I  oppose  my  parent’s  will?  Be¬ 
sides,  what  does  it  signify?  Farewell;  remember  no 
one  wishes  more  sincerely  for  your  future  happiness 
than  I  do.” 

“  Happy !”  exclaimed  Norbert.  “How  can  I  ever 
be  happy  again?  If  you  know  the  secret,  for  pity’s 
sake  break  it  to  me.  Tell  me  how  to  forget  and  how 
to  annihilate  thought.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  had 
planned  a  life  of  perfect  happiness  with  you  by  my 
side?  I  had  visions;  and  now  plans  and  visions  are 
alike  hateful  to  me.  And  as  they  ever  and  anon  recur 
to  my  memory,  they  will  fill  me  with  terror  and 
despair.” 

As  Diana  heard  these  words  of  agony,  a  wild  gleam 
of  triumph  shot  from  her  eyes,  but  it  faded  away 
quickly,  and  left  her  cold  and  emotionless  as  a  marble 
statue ;  and  when  she  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room, 
after  taking  leave  of  Norbert,  her  face  wore  so  satis- 
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fied  an  expression,  that  the  Viscount  complimented  her 
upon  her  apparent  happiness. 

She  made  some  jesting  retort,  but  there  was  a  shade 
of  earnestness  mixed  with  her.  playfulness,  for  to  her 
future  husband  she  only  wished  to  show  the  amiable 
side  of  her  character ;  but  all  the  time  she  was  think¬ 
ing.  Will  Norbert  see  Daumon  in  time? 

The  Duke  kept  his  word,  and  the  next  day  the  faith¬ 
ful  Jean  discreetly  handed  her  a  packet.  She  opened 
it,  and  found  that  besides  the  two  letters  of  which  the 
Counsellor  had  spoken,  it  contained  all  her  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Norbert — more  than  a  hundred  letters  in  all, 
some  of  great  length,  and  all  of  them  compromising 
to  a  certain  extent.  Her  first  thought  was  to  destroy 
them,  but  on  reflection  she  decided  not  to  do  so,  and 
hid  the  packet  in  the  same  place  as  she  had  concealed 
the  letters  written  by  Norbert  to  her. 

Norbert  had  given  Daumon  sixty  thousand- francs, 
and  in  addition  owed  him  twenty  thousand  on  his 
promissory  notes.  This  sum,  in  addition  to  what  he 
had  already  saved,  would  form  such  a  snug  little 
fortune  that  it  would  enable  the  Counsellor  to  quit 
Bevron,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  his 
peculiar  talents  would  have  more  scope  for  develop¬ 
ment.  And  eight  days  later  the  village  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  intense  excitement  by  the  fact  becoming 
known  that  Daumon  had  shut  up  his  house  and  de¬ 
parted  for  Paris,  taking  Frangoise,  the  Widow  Rou¬ 
leau’s  daughter,  with  him.  The  Widow  Rouleau  was 
furious,  and  openly  accused  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg  of  having  aided  in  the  committal  of  the  act 
which  had  deprived  her  of  her  daughter’s  services  in 
her  declining  years ;  and  the  old  woman  who  had  acted 
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as  housekeeper,  who  on  Daumon’s  departure  had 
thrown  open  the  place,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
all  her  late  master’s  legal  lore  had  been  acquired  in 
prison,  where  he  had  undergone  a  sentence  of  ten 
years’  penal  servitude. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Mademoiselle  de  Laure- 
bourg  was  secretly  delighted  at  the  departure  of 
Daumon  and  Frangoise;  for  she  experienced  an  intense 
feeling  of  relief  at  knowing  that  she  no  longer  was 
in  any  risk  of  meeting  her  accomplice  in  her  daily 
walks.  Norbert,  too,  was  going  to  Paris  with  his  wife ; 
and  M.  de  Puymandour  was  going  about  saying  that 
his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Champdoce,  would  not 
return  to  this  part  of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come. 

Diana  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  for  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  all  the  threatening  clouds,  which  had 
darkened  the  horizon,  were  fast  breaking  up  and  drift¬ 
ing  away.  Her  future  seemed  clear,  and  she  could 
continue  the  preparations  for  her  marriage,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  a  fortnight’s  time;  and  the  friend 
of  Octave  who  had  been  asked  to  act  as  his  best  man 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Diana  had  taken  accurate  measurement  of  the  love 
that  Octave  lavished  upon  her,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
increase  it.  She  had  another  cruel  idea,  and  that  was, 
that  the  bevvitching  manner  which  she  had  assumed 
towards  her  betrothed  was  excellent  practice,  and  by 
it  she  might  judge  of  her  future  success  in  society 
when  she  resided  in  Paris.  Octave  was  utterly  con¬ 
quered,  as  any  other  man  would  have  been  under  simi- 
4ar  circumstances. 

Upon  the  day  of  her  wedding  she  was  dazzling  in 
her  beauty,  and  her  face  was  radiant  with  happiness; 
but  it  was  a  mere  mask,  which  she  had  put  on  to  con- 
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ceal  her  real  feelings.  She  knew  that  many  curious 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she  left  the  chapel ;  and 
the  crowd  formed  a  lane  for  her  to  pass  through.  She 
saw  many  a  glance  of  dislike  cast  upon  her;  but  a 
more  severe  blow  awaited  her,  for  on  her  arrival  at 
the  Chateau  de  Mussidan,  to  which  she  was  driven 
directly  after  the  ceremony,  the  first  person  she  met 
was  Montlouis,  who  came  forward  to  welcome  her. 
Bold  and  self-possessed  as  she  was,  the  sight  of  this 
man  startled  her,  and  a  bright  flush  passed  across  her 
face.  Fortunately  Montlouis  had  had  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  this  meeting,  and  his  face  showed  no  token 
of  recognition.  But  though  his  salutation  was  of  the 
most  respectful  description,  Madame  de  Mussidan 
thought  she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  ironical  expression  of 
contempt  which  she  had  more  than  once  seen  in  Dau- 
mon’s  face. 

“  That  man  must  not,  shall  not,  stay  here,”  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  her  to  ask  her  husband  to 
dismiss  Montlouis  from  his  employ,  but  it  was  a 
dangerous  step  to  take ;  and  her  easiest  course  was  to 
defer  the  dismissal  of  the  secretary  until  some  really 
good  pretext  offered  itself.  Nor  was  this  pretext  long 
in  presenting  itself ;  for  Octave  was  by  no  means  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  young  man’s  conduct.  Montlouis, 
who  had  been  full  of  zeal  while  in  Paris,  had  renewed 
his  liaison,  on  his  return  to  Mussidan,  with  the  girl 
with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  entangled  at  Poitiers. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  on,  and 
an  explosion  was  clearly  to  be  expected ;  but  what  Di¬ 
ana  dreaded  most  was  the  accidental  development  of 
seme  unseen  chance. 

After  she  had  been  married  some  two  weeks,  when 
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Octave  proposed  in  the  afternoon  that  they  should  go 
for  a  walk,  she  agreed.  Her  preparations  were  soon 
completed,  and  they  started  off,  blithe  and  lively  as 
children  on  a  holiday  ramble.  As  they  loitered  in  a 
wooded  path,  they  heard  a  dog  barking  in  the  cover. 
It  was  Bruno,  who  rushed  out,  and,  standing  on  his 
hind  legs,  endeavored  to  lick  Diana’s  face. 

“  Help,  help,  Octave !  ”  she  exclaimed,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  springing  to  her  side,  drove  away  the  animal. 

“  Were  you  very  much  alarmed,  dearest?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Yes,”  answered  she  faintly ;  “  I  was  almost  fright¬ 
ened  to  death.” 

“  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  do  you  any  harm,” 
remarked  Octave. 

“  No  matter ;  make  him  go  away” ;  and  as  she  spoke 
she  struck  at  him  with  her  parasol.  But  the  dog  never 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  Diana  was  in  earnest,  and, 
supposing  that  she  intended  to  play  with  him,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  began  to  gambol  round  her, 
barking  joyously  the  whole  time. 

“  But  this  dog  evidently  knows  you,  Diana,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Viscount. 

“  Know  me  ?  Impossible !  ”  and  as  she  spoke  Bruno 
ran  up  and  licked  her  hand.  “  If  he  does,  his  memory 
is  better  than  mine;  at  any  rate,  I  am  half  afraid  of 
him.  Come,  Octave,  let  us  go.” 

They  turned  away,  and  Octave  would  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  occurrence  had  not  Bruno,  delighted  at 
having  found  an  old  acquaintance,  persisted  in  follow¬ 
ing  them. 

“  This  is  strange,”  exclaimed  the  Viscount,  “  very 
strange  indeed.  Look  here,  my  man,”  said  he,  address¬ 
ing  a  peasant,  who  was  engaged  in  clipping  a  hedge 
by  the  roadside,  “  do  you  know  whose  dog  this  is  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  my  lord,  it  belongs  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Champdoce.” 

“  Of  course/’  answered  Diana,  “  I  have  often  seen 
the  dog  at  the  Widow  Rouleau’s,  and  have  occasionally 
given  it  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  always  with  Fran- 
goise,  who  ran  off  with  that  man  Daumon.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  him  now ;  here,  Bruno,  here !  ” 

The  dog  rushed  to  her,  and,  stooping  down,  she 
caressed  him,  thus  hoping  to  conceal  her  tell-tale  face. 

Octave  drew  his  wife’s  arm  within  his  without  an¬ 
other  word.  A  strange  feeling  of  doubt  had  arisen  in 
his  mind.  Diana,  too,  was  much  disturbed,  and  abused 
herself  mentally  for  having  been  so  weak  and  cow¬ 
ardly.  Why  had  she  not  at  once  confessed  that  she 
knew  the  dog  ?  Had  she  said  at  once,  “  Why,  that  is 
Bruno,  the  Duke  of  Champdoce’s  dog/’  her  husband 
would  have  thought  no  more  about  the  matter;  but 
her  own  folly  had  made  much  of  a  merely '  trivial 
incident. 

Ever  since  that  fatal  walk  the  Viscount’s  manner 
appeared  to  have  changed,  and  more  than  once  Diana 
fancied  that  she  caught  a  look  of  suspicion  in  his  eyes. 
How  could  she  best  manage  to  make  him  forget  this 
unlucky  event?  She  saw  that  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  must  affect  a  terror  of  dogs ;  and,  for  the  future, 
whenever  she  saw  one,  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  alarm, 
and  insisted  upon  all  Octave’s  being  chained  up.  But 
for  all  this  she  lived  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  anxiety,  while  the  very  ground  upon  which 
she  walked  seemed  to  have  been  mined  beneath  her 
feet.  Her  sole  wish  now  was  to  fly  from  Mussidan, 
and  leave  Bevron  and  its  environs,  she  cared  not  for 
what  spot.  It  had  been  first  arranged  that  immediately 
after  the  marriage  they  should  make  a  short  tour; 
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but,  in  spite  .of  this,  they  still  lingered  at  Mussidan; 
and  all  that  Diana  could  do  was  to  keep  this  previous 
determination  before  her  husband,  without  making 
any  direct  attack. 

The  blow  came  at  last,  and  was  more  unexpected  and 
terrible  than  she  had  anticipated.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  of  October,  as  Diana  was  gazing  from  her 
window,  an  excited  crowd  rushed  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  Chateau,  followed  by  four  men  bearing  a  litter 
covered  with  a  sheet,  under  which  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  the  rigid  limbs  of  a  dead  body,  while  a  cruel 
crimson  stain  upon  one  side  of  the  white  covering  too 
plainly  showed  that  some  one  had  met  with  a  violent 
death. 

The  hideous  sight  froze  Diana  with  terror,  anu  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  window  or  quit 
the  object  on  the  litter,  which  seemed  to  have  a  ter¬ 
rible  fascination  for  her.  That  very  morning  her  hus¬ 
band,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  Baron  de  Clin- 
chain,  Montlouis,  and  a  servant  named  Ludovic,  had 
gone  out  for  a  day’s  shooting.  It  was  evident  that 
something  had  happened  to  one  of  the  party ;  which  of 
them  could  it  be?  The  doubt  was  not  of  very  long 
duration ;  for  at  that  moment  her  husband  entered  the 
courtyard,  supported  by  M.  de  Clinchain  and  Ludovic. 
His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  he  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  The  dead  man  there¬ 
fore  must  be  Montlouis.  She  need  no  longer  plot  and 
scheme  for  the  dismissal  of  the  secretary,  for  his 
tongue  had  been  silenced  for  ever. 

A  ray  of  comfort  dawned  in  Diana’s  heart  at  this 
idea,  and  gave  her  the  strength  to  descend  the  stair¬ 
case.  Halfway  down  she  met  M.  de  Clinchain,  who 
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was  ascending.  He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  said 
hoarsely, — 

“  Go  back,  madame,  go  back!  ” 

“  But  tell  me  what  has  happened.” 

“  A  terrible  calamity.  Go  back  to  your  room,  I  beg 
of  you.  Your  husband  will  be  here  presently”;  and, 
as  Octave  appeared,  he  absolutely  pushed  her  into  her 
own  room. 

Octave  followed,  and,  extending  his  arms,  pressed 
his  wife  closely  to  his  breast,  bursting  as  he  did  so 
into  a  passion  of  sobs. 

“  Ah  !  ”  cried  M .  de  Clinchain  joyously,  “  he  is  saved. 
See,  he  weeps ;  I  had  feared  for  his  reason.” 

After  many  questions  and  incoherent  answers, 
Madame  de  Mussidan  at  last  arrived  at  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  shot  Montlouis  by  accident.  Diana 
believed  this  story,  but  it  was  far  from  the  truth. 
Montlouis  had  met  his  death  at  her  hands  quite  as 
much  as  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  had  done.  He  had 
died  because  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  fatal  secret. 

This  was  what  had  really  occurred.  After  lunch, 
Octave,  who  had  drunk  rather  freely,  began  to  rally 
Montlouis  regarding  his  mysterious  movements,  and 
to  assert  that  some  woman  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
them.  At  first  Montlouis  joined  in  the  laugh;  but 
at  length  M.  de  Mussidan  became  too  personal  in  re¬ 
marks  regarding  the  woman  his  secretary  loved,  and 
Montlouis  responded  angrily.  This  influenced  his 
master’s  temper,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  could 
no  longer  permit  such  doings,  and  he  reproached  his 
secretary  for  risking  his  present  and  future  for  a 
woman  who  was  worthy  neither  of  love  nor  respect, 
and  who  was  notoriously  unfaithful  to  him.  Mont- 
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iouis  heard  this  last  taunt  with  compressed  lips  and  a 
deep  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

“  Do  not  utter  a  word  more.  Count,”  said  he ;  “I 

forbid  vou  to  do  so.” 

* 

He  spoke  so  disrespectfully  that  Octave  was  about 
to  strike  him,  but  Montlouis  drew  back  and  avoided 
the  blow ;  but  he  was  so  intoxicated  with  fury  that  this 
last  insult  roused  him  beyond  all  bounds. 

“  By  what  right  do  you  speak  thus,”  said  he,  “  who 
have  married  another  man’s  mistress?  It  well  be¬ 
comes  you  to  talk  of  woman’s  virtue,  when  your  wife 
is  a - ” 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  for  Octave, 
levelling  his  gun,  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

M.  de  Mussidan  kept  these  facts  from  his  wife  be¬ 
cause  he  really  loved  her,  and  true  love  is  capable  of 
any  extreme ;  and  he  felt  that,  however  strong  the 
cause  might  be,  he  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
separate  from  Diana;  that  whatever  she  might  do  in 
the  future,  or  had  already  done  in  the  past,  he  could 
not  choose  but  forgive  her.  ^ 

Acquitted  of  all  blame,  thanks  to  Clinchain’s  and 
Ludovic’s  evidence — for  they  had  mutually  agreed  that 
the  tragical  occurrence  should  be  represented  to  have 
been  the  result  of  an  accident — the  conscience  of  M. 
de  Mussidan  left  him'  but  little  peace.  The  girl  whom 
Montlouis  had  loved  had  been  driven  from  her  home 
in  disgrace,  owing  to  having  given  birth  to  a  son. 
Octave  sought  her  out,  and,  without  giving  any  reason 
for  his  generosity,  told  her  that  her  son,  whom  she 
had  named  Paul,  after  his  father,  Montlouis,  should 
never  come  to  want. 

Shortly  after  this  sad  occurrence,  M.  de  Mussidan 
and  his  wife  quitted  Poitiers,  for  Diana  had  more  than 
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once  determined  that  she  would  make  Paris  her  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  future.  She  had  taken  into  her  service 
a  woman  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Marie  de 
Puymandour,  and  through  her  had  discovered  that, 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  Norbert,  Marie  had 
loved  George  de  Croisenois;  and  she  intended  to  use 
this  knowledge  at  some  future  date  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  deal  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  a  deadly  blow. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  SCHEME  OF  VENGEANCE. 

The  marriage  between  Norbert  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Puymandour  was  entirely  deficient  in  that  brief, 
ephemeral  light  that  shines  over  the  honeymoon.  The 
icy  wall  that  stood  between  them  became  each  day 
stronger  and  taller.  There  was  no  one  to  smooth  away 
inequalities,  no  one  to  exercise  a  kindly  influence  over 
two  characters,  both  haughty  and  determined.  After 
his  father’s  death,  when  Norbert  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  residing  in  Paris,  M.  de  Puymandour  highly 
approved  of  this  resolution,  for  he  fancied  that  if  he 
were  to  remain  alone  in  the  country,  he  could  to  a 
certain  extent  take  the  place  and  position  of  the  late 
Duke,  and,  with  the  permission  of  his  son-in-law,  at 
once  take  up  his  residence  at  Champdoce. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  young  Duchess  arrived  in 
Paris  she  realized  the  fact  that  she  was  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  in  the  world.  As  Champdoce  was 
almost  like  her  own  home,  her  eyes  lighted  on  familiar 
scenes ;  and  if  she  went  out,  she  was  sure  of  being 
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greeted  by  kindly  words  and  friendly  features ;  but  in 
Paris  she  only  found  solitude,  for  everything  there 
was  strange  and  hostile.  The  late  Duke,  pinching  and 
parsimonious  as  he  had  been  towards  himself  and  his 
son,  launched  out  into  the  wildest  extravagances  when 
he  imagined  he  was  working  for  his  coming  race,  and 
the  home  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  great-grand¬ 
children  was  the  incarnation  of  splendor  and  luxury. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Norbert  and  his  wife,  they 
could  almost  fancy  that  they  had  only  quitted  their 
town  house  a  few  days  before,  so  perfect  were  all  the 
arrangements.  Had  Norbert  been  left  to  act  for  him¬ 
self,  he  might  have  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  but  his 
trusty  servant  Jean  aided  him  with  his  advice,  and 
the  establishment  was  kept  on  a  footing  to  do  honor 
to  the  traditions  of  the  house  of  Champdoce.  Every¬ 
thing  can  be  procured  in  Paris  for  money,  and  Jean 
had  filled  the  ante-rooms  with  lackeys,  the  kitchens 
and  offices  with  cooks  and  scullions,  and  the  stables 
with  grooms,  coachmen,  and  horses,  while  every  de¬ 
scription  of  carriage  stood  in  the  place  appointed  for 
their  reception. 

But  all  this  bustle  and  excitement  did  not  seem  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  Duchess  to  impart  life  to  the 
house.  It  appeared  to  her  dead  and  empty  as  a  sepul¬ 
chre.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  living  beneath  the 
weight  of  some  vague  and  indefinable  terror,  some 
hideous  and  hidden  spectre  which  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  start  from  its  hiding  place  and  drive  her  mad 
with  the  alarm  it  excited.  She  had  not  a  soul  in  whom 
she  could  confide.  She  had  been  forbidden  by  Nor¬ 
bert  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  her  old  Parisian 
friends,  for  Norbert  did  not  consider  them  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  family,  and  in  addition  he  had  used  the 
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pretext  of  the  deep  mourning  they  were  in  to  put  off 
receiving  visitors  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least.  She  felt 
herself  alone  and  solitary,  and,  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
how  was  it  possible  for  her  not  to  let  her  thoughts 
wander  once  again  to  George  de  Croisenois.  Had 
her  father  been  willing,  she  might  have  been  his  wife 
now,  and  have  been  wandering  hand  in  hand  in  some 
sequestered  spot  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Italy. 
He  had  loved  her,  while  Norbert - . 

Norbert  was  leading  one  of  those  mad,  headstrong 
lives  which  have  but  two  conclusions — ruin  or  sui¬ 
cide.  His  name  had  been  put  up  for  election  at  a 
fashionable  club  by  his  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Sep- 
traor,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris.  He  had  been 
elected  at  once,  being  looked  on  as  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  members.  He  bore  one  of  the  oldest 
names  to  be  found  among  the  French  nobility,  while 
his  fortune — gigantic  as  it  was — had  been  magnified 
threefold  by  the  tongue  of  common  report.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  everywhere,  and  lived  in  a 
perfect  atmosphere  of  flattery.  Not  being  able  to  shine 
by  means  of  cultivation  or  polish,  he  sought  to  gain 
a  position  in  his  club  by  a  certain  roughness  of  de¬ 
meanor  and  a  cynical  mode  of  speech.  He  flung  away 
his  money  in  every  direction,  kept  racers,  and  was 
uniformly  fortunate  in  his  betting  transactions.  He 
frequented  the  world  of  gallantry,  and  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  women  whose  reputations 
were  exceedingly  equivocal.  His  days  were  spent  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  fencing  room,  and  his  nights  in 
drinking,  gambling,  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  His 
wife  scarcely  ever  saw  him,  for  when  he  returned  home 
it  was  usually  with  the  first  beams  of  day,  either  half 
intoxicated  or  savage  from  having  lost  large  sums  at 
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the  gambling  table.  Jean,  the  old  and  trusty  retainer 
of  the  house  of  Champdoce,  was  deeply  grieved,  not 
so  much  at  seeing  his  master  so  rapidly  pursuing  the 
path  to  ruin  as  at  the  fact  that  he  was  ever  surrounded 
by  dissolute  and  disreputable  acquaintances. 

“  Think  of  your  name/’  he  would  ujjge ;  “  of  the 
honor  of  your  name.”  - 

“  And  what  does  that  matter,”  sneered  Norbert, 
“  provided  that  I  live  a  jolly  life,  and  shuffle  out  of  the 
world  rapidly  ?  ” 

There  was  one  fixed  star  in  all  the  dark  clouds  that 
surrounded  him,  which  now  seemed  to  blaze  brightly, 
and  this  star  was  Diana  de  Mussidan.  Do  what  he 
would,  it  was  impossible  to  efface  her  image  from  his 
memory.  Even  amidst  the  fumes  of  wine  and  the  de¬ 
bauched  revelry  of  the  supper  table  he  could  see  the 
form  that  he  had  once  so  passionately  loved  standing 
out  like  a  pillar  of  light,  clear  and  distinct  against  the 
darkness.  He  had  led  this  demoralizing  existence  for 
fully  six  months,  when  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  down 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  he  saw  a  lady  give 
him  a  friendly  bow.  She  was  seated  in  a  magnificent 
open  carriage,  wrapped  in  the  richest  and  most  costly 
furs.  Thinking  that  she  might  be  one  of  the  many 
actresses  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  Norbert 
turned  his  horse’s  head  towards  the  carriage;  but  as 
he  got  nearer  he  saw,  to  his  extreme  amazement  and 
almost  terror,  that  it  was  Diana  de  Mussidan  who  was 
seated  in  it  He  did  not  turn  back,  however;  and  as 
the  carriage  had  just  drawn  up,  he  reined  in  his  horse 
alongside  of  it.  Diana  was  as  much  agitated  as  he 
was,  and  for  a  moment  neither  of  them  spoke,  but 
their  eyes  were  firmly  fixed  upon  each  other,  and  they 
sat  pale  and  breathless,  as  if  each  had  some  sad  pre- 
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sentiment  which  fate  was  preparing  for  them  both. 
At  last  Norbert  felt  that  he  must  break  the  silence,  for 
the  servants  were  beginning  to  gaze  upon  them  with 
eyes  full  of  curiosity. 

“  What,  madame,  you  here,  in  Paris  ?  ”  said  he  with 
an  effort. 

She  had  drawn  out  a  slender  hand  from  the  mass  of 
furs  in  which  she  was  enveloped,  and  extended  it  to 
him,  as  she  replied  in  a  tone  which  had  a  ring  of  ten¬ 
derness  beneath  its  commonplace  tone, — 

“  Yes,  we  are  established  here,  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  as  good  friends  as  we  were  once  before.  Fare¬ 
well,  until  we  meet  again.” 

As  if  her  words  had  been  a  signal,  the  coachman 
struck  his  horses  lightly  with  his  whip,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  equipage  rolled  swiftly  away.  Norbert  had 
not  accepted  Diana’s  proffered  hand,  but  presently  he 
realized  the  whole  scene,  and  plunging  his  spurs  into 
his  horse  dashed  furiously  up  the  Avenue  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  as  a  bitter  pang  of  despair  shot 
through  his  heart,  “  I  still  love  her,  and  can  never  care 
for  any  one  else ;  but  I  will  see  her  again.  She  has  not 
forgotten  me.  I  could  read  it  in  her  eyes,  and  detect 
it  in  the  tones  of  her  voice.”  Here  a  momentary 
gleam  of  reason  crossed  his  brain.  “  But  will  a  woman 
like  Diana  ever  forgive  an  offence  like  mine?  and  when 
she  seems  most  friendly  the  danger  is  the  more 
near.” 

Unfortunately  he  thrust  aside  this  idea,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  That  evening  he 
went  down  to  his  club  with  the  intention  of  asking  a 
few  questions  regarding  the  Mussidans.  He  heard 
enough  to  satisfy  himself,  and  the  next  day  he  met 
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Madame  de  Mussidan  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
for  many  days  afterwards  in  rapid  succession.  Each 
day  they  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  at  last  Diana, 
with  much  simulated  hesitation,  promised  to  alight 
from  her  carriage  when  next  they  met  in  the  Bois, 
and  talk  to  Norbert  unhampered  by  the  presence  of 
the  domestics. 

Madame  de  Mussidan  had  made  the  appointment 
for  three  o’clock,  but  before  two  Norbert  was  on  the 
spot,  in  a  fever  of  expectation  and  doubt. 

“  Is  it  I,”  asked  he  of  himself,  “  waiting  once  more 
for  Diana,  as  I  have  so  often  waited  for  her  at 
Bevron  ?  ” 

Ah,  how  many  changes  had  taken  place  since  then ! 
He  was  now  no  longer  waiting  for  Diana  de  Laure- 
bourg,  but  for  the  Countess  de  Mussidan,  another 
man’s  wife,  while  he  also  was  a  married  man.  It  was 
no  longer  the  whim  of  a  monomaniac  that  kept  them 
apart,  but  the  dictates  of  law,  honor,  and  the  world. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  in  a  mad  burst  of  passion,  “  why 
should  we  not  set  at  defiance  all  the  cold  social  rules 
framed  by  an  artificial  state  of  society ;  why  should  not 
the  woman  leave  her  husband  and  the  man  his  wife?  ” 
Norbert  had  consulted  his  watch  times  without  number 
before  the  appointed  hour  came.  “  Ah,”  sighed  he, 
“  suppose  that  she  should  not  come  after  all.” 

As  he  said  these  words  a  cab  stopped,  and  the 
Countess  de  Mussidan  alighted  from  it.  She  came 
rapidly  along  towards  him,  crossing  an  open  space 
without  heeding  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  as 
that  diminished  the  distance  which  separated  her  from 
Norbert.  He  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  taking  his 
arm,  they  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Bois.  There 
had  been  heavy  rain  on  the  day  previous,  and  the  path- 
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way  was  wet  and  muddy,  but  Madame  de  Mussidan  did 
not  seem  to  notice  this. 

“  Let  us  go  on,”  said  she,  “  until  we  are  certain 
of  not  being  seen  from  the  road.  I  have  taken  every 
precaution.  My  carriage  and  servants  are  waiting  for 
me  in  front  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule ;  but  for  all  that  I 
may  have  been  watched.” 

“  You  were  not  so  timid  in  bygone  days.” 

“  Then  I  was  my  own  mistress ;  and  if  I  lost  my 
reputation,  the  loss  affected  me  only ;  but  on  my  wed¬ 
ding  day  I  had  a  sacred  trust  confided  to  me — the 
honor  of  the  man  who  has  given  me  his  name,  and  that 
I  must  guard  with  jealous  care.” 

“  Then  you  love  me  no  longer.” 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  overwhelming  NorbeU 
with  one  of  those  glacial  glances  which  she  knew  so 
well  how  to  assume,  answered  in  measured  accents, — 

“Your  memory  fails  you;  all  that  has  remained  to 
me  of  the  past  is  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  conveyed 
in  a  certain  letter  that  I  wrote.” 

Norbert  interrupted  her  by  a  piteous  gesture  of  en¬ 
treaty. 

“  Mercy !  ”  said  he.  “  You  would  pardon  me  if  you 
knew  all  the  horrors  of  the  punishment  that  I  am 
enduring.  I  was  mad,  blind,  besotted,  nor  did  I  love 
you  as  I  do  at  this  moment.” 

A  smile  played  round  Diana’s  beautiful  mouth,  for 
Norbert  had  told  her  nothing  that  she  did  not  know 
before,  but  she  wished  to  hear  it  from  his  own  lips. 

“  Alas !  ”  murmured  she ;  “  I  can  only  frame  my 
reply  with  the  fatal  words,  ‘ Too  late!’” 

“  Diana!” 

He  endeavored  to  seize  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it 
away  with  a  rapid  movement. 
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“Do  not  use  that  name,”  said  she;  “you  have  no 
right  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  have  blighted  the 
young  girl’s  life?  and  yet  you  seek  to  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  wife.  You  must  forget  me ;  do  you  un¬ 
derstand?  It  is  to  tell  you  this  that  I  am  here.  The 
other  day,  when  I  saw  you  again,  I  lost  my  self-com¬ 
mand.  My  heart  leapt  up  at  the  sight  of  you,  and,  fool 
that  I  was,  I  permitted  you  to  see  this;  but  base  no 
hopes  on  my  weakness.  I  said  to  you,  Let  us  be 
friends.  It  was  a  mere  act  of  madness.  We  can  never 
be  friends,  and  had  better,  therefore,  treat  each  other  as 
strangers.  Do  you  forget  that  lying  tongues  at  Bevron 
accused  me  of  being  your  mistress  ?  Do  you  think  that 
this  falsehood  has  not  reached  my  husband’s  ears? 
One  day,  when  your  name  was  mentioned  in  his  pres¬ 
ence,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  hatred  and  jealousy  in  his  eye. 
Great  heavens !  should  he,  on  my  return,  suspect  that 
my  hand  had  rested  in  yours,  he  would  expel  me  from 
his  house  like  some  guilty  wretch!  The  door  of  our 
house  must  remain  for  ever  closed  to  you.  I  am  miser¬ 
able  indeed.  Be  a  man ;  and  if  your  heart  still  holds 
one  atom  of  the  love  you  once  bore  for  me,  prove  it 
by  never  seeking  me  again.” 

As  she  concluded  she  hurried  away,  leaving  in  Nor- 
bert’s  heart  a  more  deadly  poison  than  the  one  she  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  son  to  administer  to  his 
father,  the  Duke  de  Champdoce.  She  knew  each 
chord  that  vibrated  in  his  heart,  and  could  play  on  it 
at  will.  She  felt  sure  that  in  a  month  he  would  again 
be  her  slave,  and  that  she  could  exercise  over  him  a 
sway  more  despotic  than  she  had  yet  done,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  he  would  assist  her  in  executing 
a  cruel  scheme  of  revenge,  which  she  had  long  been 
plotting. 
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After  having  followed  Diana  about  like  her  very 
shadow  for  several  days,  Norbert  at  last  again  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  her  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  She  was 
angry,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  he  feared  to 
repeat  his  offence.  Then  she  wept,  but  her  tears  could 
not  force  him  to  avoid  her.  At  first  her  system  of 
defence  was  very  strong,  then  it  gradually  grew 
weaker.  She  granted  him  another  interview,  and  then 
two  others  followed.  But  what  were  those  meetings 
worth  to  him  ?  They  took  place  in  a  church  or  a  pub¬ 
lic  gallery,  in  places  where  they  could  scarcely  ex¬ 
change  a  grasp  of  the  hand.  At  length  she  told  him 
that  she  had  thought  of  a  place  which  would  render 
their  interviews  less  perilous,  but  that  she  hardly 
dared  tell  him  where  it  was.  He  pressed  her  to  tell 
him,  and,  by  degrees,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  Her  idea  was  to  become  the  friend  of  the 
Duchess  of  Champdoce. 

Norbert  now  felt  that  she  was  more  an  angel  than  a 
woman,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  next  day  he 
himself  would  introduce  her  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FALSE  FRIEND,  OLD  LOVER. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  morning  that  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce,  instead  of,  as  usual,  going  to  his  own  or 
one  of  his  friends’  clubs  to  breakfast,  took  his  seat  at 
the  table  where  his  wife  was  partaking  of  her  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  gay,  and  full 
of  pleasant  talk,  a  mood  in  which  his  wife  had  never 
seen  him  since  their  ill-fated  marriage.  The  Duchess 
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could  not  understand  this  sudden  change  in  her  hus¬ 
band;  it  terrified  and  alarmed  her,  for  she  felt  that  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  some  serious  event,  which  would 
change  the  current  of  her  life  entirely. 

Norbert  waited  until  the  domestics  had  completed 
their  duty  and  retired,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  his  wife  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with  an 
air  of  gallantry. 

“  It  has  been  a  long  time,  my  dear  Marie,  since  I 
had  resolved  to  open  my  heart  to  you  entirely,  and  now 
a  full  and  open  explanation  has  become  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.” 

“  An  explanation  !  ”  faltered  Marie. 

“Yes,  certainly;  but  do  not  let  the  word  alarm  you. 
I  fear  that  I  must  have  appeared  in  your  eyes  the  most 
morose  and  disagreeable  of  husbands.  Permit  me  to 
explain.  Since  we  came  here,  I  have  gone  about  my 
own  affairs,  I  have  gone  out  early  and  returned  ex¬ 
tremely  late,  and  sometimes  three  days  have  elapsed 
without  our  even  setting  eyes  on  each  other.” 

The  young  Duchess  listened  to  him  like  a  woman 
who  could  not  believe  her  ears.  Could  this  be  her 
husband  who  was  heaping  reproaches  upon  himself  in 
this  manner? 

“  I  have  made  no  complaint,”  stammered  she. 

“  I  know  that,  Marie ;  you  have  a  noble  and  for¬ 
giving  nature;  but,  however,  it  is  impossible,  as  a 
woman,  that  you  should  not  have  condemned  me.” 

“  Indeed,  but  I  have  not  done  so.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  me.  On  this  I  shall  not 
have  to  find  either  defence  or  excuse  for  my  conduct ; 
you  must  know,  however,  that  you  are  ever  foremost 
in  my  thoughts,  even  when  I  am  away  from  you.” 

He  was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  put  on  an  air 
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of  tenderness  and  affection,  but  he  failed;  for  though 
his  words  were  kind,  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  neither 
tender  nor  sympathetic. 

“  I  hope  I  know  my  duty,”  said  the  Duchess. 

“  Pray,  Marie,”  broke  in  he,  “  do  not  let  the  word 
duty  be  uttered  between  us.  You  know  that  you  have 
been  much  alone,  because  it  was  impossible  for  the 
friends  of  Mademoiselle  de  Puymandour  to  be  those 
of  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce !  ” 

“  Have  I  made  any  opposition  to  your  orders  ?  ” 

“  Then,  too,  our  mourning  prevents  us  going  out 
into  the  world  for  five  months  longer  at  least.” 

“Have  I  asked  to  go  out?” 

“  All  the  more  reason  that  I  should  endeavor  to 
make  your  home  less  dull  for  you.  I  should  like  you  to 
have  with  you  some  person  in  whose  society  you  could 
find  pleasure  and  distraction.  Not  one  of  those  foolish 
girls  who  have  no  thought  save  for  balls  and  dress, 
but  a  sensible  woman  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  one 
of  your  own  age  and  rank, — a  woman,  in  short,  of 
whom  you  could  make  a  friend.  But  where  can  such  a 
one  be  found?  It  is  a  perilous  quest  to  venture 
on,  and  upon  such  a  friend  often  depends  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  a  home. 

“  But,”  continued  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  “  I  think 
that  I  have  discovered  the  very  one  that  will  suit  you. 
I  met  her  at  the  house  of  Madame  d’Ailange,  who 
spoke  eloquently  of  her  charms  of  mind  and  body,  and 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  her  to  you 
to-day.” 

“  Here,  at  our  house  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  there  is  nothing  odd  in  this.  Besides, 
the  lady  is  no  stranger  to  us ;  she  comes  from  our  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  you  know  her.” 
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A  flush  came  over  his  face,  and  he  busied  himself 
with  the  fire  to  conceal  it  as  he  added, — 

“You  recollect  Mademoiselle  de  Laurebourg?  ” 

“Do  you  mean  Diana  de  Laurebourg?” 

“  Exactly  so.” 

“  I  saw  very  little  of  her,  for  my  father  and  hers 
did  not  get  on  very  well  together.  The  Marquis  de 
Laurebourg  looked  on  us  as  too  insignificant  to - ” 

“  Ah,  well,”  interrupted  he,  “I  trust  that  the 
daughter  will  make  up  for  the  father’s  shortcomings. 
She  married  just  after  our  wedding  had  been  cele¬ 
brated,  and  her  husband  is  the  Count  de  Mussidan. 
She  will  call  on  you  to-day,  and  I  have  told  your  serv¬ 
ants  to  say  that  you  are  at  home.” 

The  silence  that  followed  this  speech  lasted  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  became  exceedingly 
embarrassing,  when  suddenly  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  on  the  gravel  of  the  courtyard,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  a  servant  came  and  announced  that  the 
Countess  de  Mussidan  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Nor- 
bert  rose,  and,  taking  his  wife’s  arm,  led  her  away. 

“  Come,  Marie,  come,”  said  he ;  “  she  has  arrived.” 

Diana  had  reflected  deeply  before  she  had  taken  this 
extraordinarily  bold  step.  In  paying  a  visit  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  usual  rules  of  etiquette,  she  exposed 
herself  to  the  chance  of  receiving  a  severe  rebuff.  The 
few  seconds  that  elapsed  while  she  was  still  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  seemed  like  so  many  centuries;  but 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Norbert  and  his  wife  ap¬ 
peared.  Then,  with  a  charming  smile,  Madame  de 
Mussidan  rose  and  bowed  gracefully  to  the  Duchess  de 
Champdoce,  making  a  series  of  half-jesting  apologies 
for  her  intrusion.  She  had  been  utterly  unable,  she 
said,  to  resist  the  pleasure  she  should  experience  in 
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seeing  an  old  county  neighbor,  the  more  so  as  they 
were  now  separated  by  so  short  a  distance.  She  had, 
therefore,  disregarded  all  the  rules  of  etiquette  so  that 
they  might  have  a  cosy  chat  about  Poitiers,  Bevron, 
Champdoce,  and  all  the  county  where  she  had  been 
born,  and  which  she  so  dearly  loved. 

The  Duchess  listened  in  silence  to  this  torrent  of 
words,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  showed  how  sur¬ 
prised  she  was  at  this  unexpected  visit.  A  less  per¬ 
fectly  self-possessed  woman  than  Diana  de  Mussidan 
might  have  felt  abashed,  but  the  slight  annoyance  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  prospective  advantages  that 
she  hoped  to  gain,  and  she  brought  all  the  mettle  of  her 
talent  and  diplomacy  into  play. 

Norbert  was  moving  about  the  room,  half  ashamed 
of  the  ignoble  part  that  he  was  playing.  As  soon  as 
he  thought  that  the  welcome  between  the  two  ladies 
had  been  partially  got  over,  and  imagined  that  they 
were  conversing  more  amicably  together,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  room,  not  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
angry  at  the  success  of  the  trick. 

The  trick  was  rather  a  more  difficult  one  than  Diana 
had,  from  Norbert’s  account,  anticipated,  as  she  had 
thought  that  she  would  have  been  received  by  the 
Duchess  like  some  ministering  angel  sent  down  to 
earth  to  console  an  unhappy  captive.  She  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  simple,  guileless  woman,  who,  upon 
her  first  visit,  would  throw  her  arms  round  her  visi¬ 
tor’s  neck  and  yield  herself  entirely  to  her  influence. 
Far,  however,  from  being  dismayed,  Diana  was  rather 
pleased  at  this  unexpected  difficulty,  and  so  fully  ex¬ 
erted  all  her  powers  of  fascination,  that  when  she 
took  her  leave,  she  believed  that  she  had  made  a  little 
progress. 
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On  that  very  evening  the  Duchess  remarked  to  her 
husband, — 

“  I  think  that  I  shall  like  Madame  de  Mussidan ;  she 
seems  an  excellent  kind  of  woman.” 

“  Excellent  is  just  the  proper  word,”  returned  Nor- 
bert.  “All  Bevron  was  in  tears  when  she  was  married 
and  had  to  leave,  for  she  was  a  real  angel  among  the 
poor.” 

Norbert  was  intensely  gratified  by  Diana’s  success ; 
for  was  it  not  for  him  that  she  had  displayed  all  her 
skill,  and  was  not  this  a  proof  that  she  still  cherished 
a  passion  for  him? 

He  was  not,  however,  quite  so  much  pleased  when 
he  met  Madame  de  Mussidan  the  next  day  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  She  looked  sad  and  thoughtful. 

“  What  has  gone  wrong  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  I  am  very  angry  with  myself  for  having  listened 
to  the  voice  of  my  own  heart  and  to  your  entreaties,” 
answered  she,  “and  I  think  that  both  of  us  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  errot.” 

“  Indeed,  and  what  have  we  done  ?” 

“  Norbert,  your  wife  suspects  something.” 

“  Impossible !  why,  she  was  praising  you  after  you 
had  left.” 

“  If  that  is  the  case,  then  she  is  indeed  a  much  more 
clever  woman  than  I  had  imagined,  for  she  knows  how 
to  conceal  her  suspicions  until  she  is  in  a  position  to 
prove  them.” 

Diana  spoke  with  such  a  serious  air  of  conviction, 
that  Norbert  became  quite  alarmed. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  The  best  thing  would  be  to  give  up  meeting  each 
other,  I  think.” 

“Never;  I  tell  you,  never!” 
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“Let  me  reflect;  in  the  meantime  be  prudent;  for 
both  our  sakes,  be  prudent.” 

To  further  his  ends,  Norbert  entirely  changed  his 
mode  of  life.  He  gave  up  going  to  his  clubs,  refused 
invitations  to  fast  suppers,  and  no  longer  spent  his 
nights  in  gambling  and  drinking.  He  drove  out  with 
his  wife,  and  frequently  spent  his  evenings  with  her, 
and  at  the  club  began  to  be  looked  on  as  quite  a  model 
husband-  This  great  change,  however,  was  not  ef¬ 
fected  without  many  a  severe  inward  struggle.  He 
felt  deeply  humiliated  at  the  life  of  deception  that  he 
was  forced  to  lead,  but  Diana’s  hand,  apparently  so 
slight  and  frail,  held  him  with  a  grip  of  steel. 

“  We  must  live  in  this  way,”  said  she,  in  answer 
to  his  expostulations,  “  first,  because  it  must  be  so ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  my  will.  On  our  present 
mode  of  conduct  depends  all  our  future  safety,  and  I 
wish  the  Duchess  to  believe  that  with  me  happiness  and 
content  must  have  come  to  her  fireside.” 

Norbert  could  not  gainsay  this  very  reasonable  prop¬ 
osition  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Mussidan,  for  he 
was  more  in  love  than  ever,  and  the  terrible  fear  that 
if  he  went  in  any  way  contrary  to  her  wishes  that  she 
would  refuse  to  see  him  any  more,  stayed  the  words 
of  objection  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

After  hesitating  for  a  little  longer,  the  Duchess  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  the  offer  of  friendship  which 
Diana  had  so  ingenuously  offered  to  her,  and  finished 
by  giving  herself  up  to  the  bitterest  enemy  that  she 
had  in  the  world.  By  degrees  she  had  no  secrets  from 
her  new  friend,  and  one  day,  after  a  long  and  confi¬ 
dential  conversation,  she  acknowledged  to  Diana  the 
whole  secret  of  the  early  love  of  her  girlish  days,  the 
memory  of  which  had  never  faded  from  the  inmost 
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recesses  of  her  heart,  and  was  rash  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  George  de  Croisenois  by  name.  Madame  de  Mus- 
sidan  was  overjoyed  at  what  she  considered  so  signal 
a  victory. 

“  Now  I  have  her,”  thought  she,  “  and  vengeance  is 
within  my  grasp.” 

Marie  and  Diana  were  now  like  two  sisters,  and 
were  almost  constantly  together ;  but  this  intimacy  had 
not  given  to  Norbert  the  facile  means  of  meeting  Diana 
which  he  had  so  ardently  hoped  for.  Though  Madame 
de  Mussidan  visited  his  house  nearly  every  day,  he  ab¬ 
solutely  saw  less  of  her  than  he  had  done  before,  and 
sometimes  weeks  elapsed  without  his  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  face.  She  played  her  game  with  such 
consummate  skill,  that  Marie  was  always  placed  as  a 
barrier  between  Norbert  and  herself,  as  in  the  farce, 
when  the  lover  wishes  to- embrace  his  mistress,  he  finds 
the  wrinkled  visage  of  the  duenna  offered  to  his  lips. 
Sometimes  he  grew  angry,  but  Diana  always  had  some 
excellent  reason  with  which  to  close  his  mouth.  Some¬ 
times  she  held  up  his  pretensions  to  ridicule,  and  at 
others  assumed  a  haughty  air,  which  always  quelled  in¬ 
cipient  rebellion  upon  his  part. 

“  What  did  you  expect  of  me  ?  ”  she  would  say, 
“  and  of  what  base  act  did  you  do  me  the  honor  to  con¬ 
sider  me  capable  ?  ” 

He  was  treated  exactly  like  a  child,  or  more  cruel 
still,  like  a  person  deficient  in  intellect,  and  this  he  was 
thoroughly  aware  of.  He  could  not  meet  Madame  de 
Mussidan  as  he  had  formerly  done,  for  now  in  the 
Bois,  at  Longchamps,  or  at  any  place  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment  she  was  invariably  surrounded  by  a  band  of  fash¬ 
ionable  admirers,  among  whom  George  de  Croisenois 
was  always  to  be  found.  Norbert  disliked  all  these 
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men,  but  he  had  a  special  antipathy  to  George  de 
Croisenois,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  supercilious  fool ; 
but  in  this  opinion  he  was  entirely  wrong,  for  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Croisenois  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  witty  men  in  Parisian  society,  and  in  this 
case  the  opinion  of  the  world  was  a  well-founded  one. 
Many  men  envied  him,  but  he  had  no  enemies,  and  his 
honest  and  straightforward  conduct  was  beyond  all 
doubt.  He  had  all  the  noble  instincts  of  a  knight  of  the 
days  of  chivalry. 

“  Pray,”  asked  Norbert,  “  what  is  it  that  you  can 
see  in  this  sneering  dandy  who  is  always  hanging  about 
you  ?  ” 

But  Diana,  with  a  meaning  smile,  always  made  the 
same  reply, — 

“You  ask  too  much;  but  some  time  you  will  learn 
all.” 

Every  day  she  contrived,  when  with  the  Duchess,  to 
turn  the  conversation  skilfully  upon  George  de  Croise¬ 
nois,  and  she  had  in  a  manner  accustomed  Marie  to 
look  certain  possibilities  straight  in  the  face,  from  the 
very  idea  of  which  she  would  a  few  months  back  have 
recoiled  with  horror.  This  point  once  gained,  Madame 
de  Mussidan  believed  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
bring  the  former  lovers  together  again,  and  fancied 
that  one  sudden  and  unexpected  encounter  would  ad¬ 
vance  matters  much  more  quickly  than  all  her  half- 
veiled  insinuations.  One  day,  therefore,  when  the 
Duchess  had  called  on  her  friend,  on  entering  the 
drawing-room,  she  found  it  only  tenanted  by  George 
de  Croisenois.  An  exclamation  of  astonishment  fell 
from  the  lips  of  both  as  their  eyes  met;  the  cheek  of 
each  grew  pale.  The  Duchess,  overcome  by  her  feel¬ 
ings,  sank  half-fainting  into  a  chair  near  the  door. 
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“  Ah,”  murmured  he,  scarcely  knowing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  he  uttered,  “  I  had  every  confidence 
in  you,  and  you  have  forgotten  me.” 

“  You  do  not  believe  the  words  you  have  just 
spoken,”  returned  the  Duchess  haughtily ;  “  but,”  she 
added  in  softer  accents,  “what  could  I  do?  I  may 
have  been  weak  in  obeying  my  father,  but  for  all  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  past.” 

Madame  de  Mussidan,  who  had  stationed  herself 
behind  the  closed  door,  caught  every  word,  and  a  gleam 
of  diabolical  triumph  flashed  from  her  eyes.  She  felt 
sure  that  an  interview  which  began  in  this  manner 
would  be  certain  to  be  repeated,  and  she  was  not  in 
error.  She  soon  saw  that  by  some  tacit  understanding 
the  Duchess  and  George  contrived  to  meet  constantly 
at  her  house,  but  this  she  carefully  abstained  from  no¬ 
ticing.  Things  were  working  exactly  as  she  desired, 
and  she  waited,  for  she  could  well  afford  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  the  impending  crash  jcould  not  long  be 
delayed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  STAB  IN  THE  DARK. 

September  had  now  arrived ;  and  though  the 
weather  was  very  bad,  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  faithful  old  servant,  Jean,  left  Paris  on  a 
visit  to  his  training  stables.  Having  had  a  serious  dif¬ 
ference  with  Diana,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
whether  a  long  absence  on  his  part  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  her  to  submission,  and  at  the  same 
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time  remembering  the  proverb,  that  “  absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder.” 

He  had  already  been  away  two  whole  days,  and  was 
growing  extremely  anxious  at  not  having  heard  from 
Madame  de  Mussidan,  when  one  evening,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  late  inspection  of  his  stud,  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  man  waiting  to  see  him. 
The  man  was  a  poor  old  fellow  belonging  to  the  place, 
who  eked  out  a  wretched  subsistence  by  begging,  and 
executing  occasional  commissions. 

“  Do  you  want  me  ?  ”  asked  the  Duke. 

With  a  sly  look,  the  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter. 

“  This  is  for  you,”  muttered  he. 

“  All  right ;  give  it  to  me,  then.” 

“  I  was  told  to  give  it  to  you  only  in  private.” 

“  Never  mind  that ;  hand  it  over.” 

“  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.” 

Norbert’s  sole  thought  was  that  this  letter  must  have 
come  from  Diana,  and  throwing  the  man  a  coin,  hur¬ 
ried  to  a  spot  where  it  was  light  enough  to  read  the 
missive.  He  did  not,  however,  recognize  Diana’s  firm, 
bold  hand  on  the  envelope. 

“Who  the  devil  can  this  be  from?”  thought  Nor- 
bert,  as  he  tore  open  the  outer  covering.  The  paper 
within  was  soiled  and  greasy,  and  the  handwriting  was 
of  the  vilest  description,  it  was  full  of  bad  spelling, 
and  ran  thus : — 

“  Sir, — 

“  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  the  truth,  and  yet  my  con¬ 
science  will  give  me  no  relief  until  I  do  so.  I  can  no 
longer  bear  to  see  a  gentleman  such  as  you  are  deceived 
by  a  woman  who  has  no  heart  or  honorable  feeling. 
Your  wife  is  unfaithful  to  you,  and  will  soon  make  you 
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a  laughing  stock  to  all.  You  may  trust  to  this  being 
true,  for  I  am  a  respectable  woman,  and  you  can  easily 
find  out  if  I  am  lying  to  you.  Hide  yourself  this  even¬ 
ing,  so  that  you  may  command  a  view  of  the  side-door 
in  the  wall  of  your  garden,  and  between  half-past  ten 
and  eleven  you  will  see  your  wife’s  lover  enter.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  he  has  been  furnished  with  a  key. 
The  hour  for  the  meeting  has  been  judiciously  fixed, 
for  all  the  servants  will  be  out ;  but  I  implore  you  not  to 
be  violent,  for  I  would  not  do  your  wife  any  harm,  but 
I  feel  that  you  ought  to  be  warned. 

“  From  one 

“  Who  Knows.” 

Norbert  ran  through  the  contents  of  this  infamous 
anonymous  letter  in  an  instant.  The  blood  surged 
madly  through  his  brain,  and  he  uttered  a  howl  of  fury. 
His  servants  ran  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Where  is  the  fellow  who  brought  this  letter  ?  ”  said 
he.  “  Run  after  him  and  bring  him  back  to  me.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sturdy  grooms  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  pushing  in  the  messenger,  who  seemed  over¬ 
powered  with  tears. 

“  I  am  not  a  thief,”  exclaimed  he.  “  It  was  given  to 
me,  but  I  will  give  it  back.” 

He  was  alluding  to  the  louis  given  to  him  by  Nor¬ 
bert,  for  the  largeness  of  the  sum  made  him  think  that 
the  donor  had  made  a  mistake. 

“  Keep  the  money,”  said  the  Duke ;  “  I  meant  it  for 
you ;  but  tell  me  who  gave  this  letter  to  you.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you,”  answered  the  man.  “  If  I  ever 
saw  him  before,  may  my  next  glass  of  wine  choke  me. 
He  got  out  of  a  cab  just  as  I  was  passing  near  the 
bridge,  and  calling  to  me,  said,  ‘  Look  at  this  letter ; 
at  half-past  seven  take  it  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce, 
who  lives  by  his  stables  in  the  road  to  the  Forest.  Do 
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you  know  the  place?’  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  and  then  he  slips 
the  letter  and  a  five-franc  piece  into  my  hand,  got  back 
into  the  cab,  and  off  he  went.” 

“  What  was  the  man  like  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  He  wasn’t  young  or  old, 
or  short  or  tall.  I  recollect  he  had  a  gold  watch-chain 
on,  but  that  was  about  all  I  noticed.” 

“  Very  well ;  you  can  be  off.” 

At  this  moment  Norbert’s  anger  was  turned  against 
the  writer  of  the  letter  only,  for  he  did  not  place  the 
smallest  credence  in  the  accusations  against  his  wife. 
If  he  did  not  love  her,  he  at  any  rate  respected  her. 
“  My  wife,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  is  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  woman,  and  it  is  some  discharged  menial  who 
has  taken  this  cowardly  mode  of  revenge.”  A  closer 
inspection  of  the  letter  seemed  to  show  him  that  the 
faults  in  caligraphy  were  intentional.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter  excited  his  attention,  and,  calling 
Jean,  he  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  all  his  servants 
would  be  absent  from  the  house  to-day. 

“  There  will  be  none  there  this  evening ;  not  until 
late  at  night,”  answered  the  old  man. 

“  And  why,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  forgotten,  your  Grace,  that  the  first 
coachman  is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  Duchess  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  all  might  go  to  the  wedding 
dinner  and  ball,  as  long  as  some  one  remained  at  the 
porter’s  lodge  ?  ” 

After  the  first  outburst,  Norbert  affected  an  air  of 
calmness,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  having  permitted 
himself  to  be  disturbed  for  so  trivial  a  cause.  But  this 
was  mere  pretence,  for  doubt  and  suspicion  had  en¬ 
tered  his  soul,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  expel  them. 
“  Why  should  not  my  wife  be  unfaithful  to  me  ?  ” 
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thought  Norbert.  “  I  give  her  credit  for  being  honor¬ 
able  and  right-minded,  but  then  all  deceived  husbands 
have  the  same  idea.  Why  should  I  not  take  advantage 
of  this  information,  and  judge  for  myself?  But  no. 
I  will  not  stoop  to  such  an  act  of  baseness.  I  should 
be  as  infamous  as  the  writer  of  this  letter  if  I  was  to 
play  the  spy,  as  she  recommends  me  to  do.”  He 
glanced  round,  and  perceived  that  his  servants  were 
looking  at  him  with  undisguised  curiosity. 

“  Go  to  your  work,”  said  he.  “  Extinguish  the 
lights,  and  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  are  care¬ 
fully  closed.” 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  now,  and  taking  out  his 
watch,  saw  that  it  was  just  eight  o’clock.  “  I  have  time 
to  reach  Paris,”  muttered  he,  “  by  the  appointed  time.” 
Then  he  called  Jean  to  him  again.  There  was  no  need 
to  conceal  anything  from  this  trusty  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Champdoce.  “  I  must  start  for  Paris,”  said 
the  Duke,  “  without  an  instant’s  delay.” 

“  On  account  of  that  letter  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sorrow  upon  his 
features. 

“  Yes,  for  that  reason  only.” 

“  Some  one  has  been  making  false  charges  against 
the  Duchess.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  It  was  easy  enough  to  guess.” 

“Have  the  carriage  got  ready,  and  tell  the  coach¬ 
man  to  wait  for  me  in  front  of  the  club.  I  myself 
will  go  on  foot.” 

“  You  must  not  do  that,”  answered  Jean  gravely. 
“  The  servants  may  have  conceived  the  same  suspicions 
as  I  have.  You  ought  to  creep  away  without  any  one 
being  a  bit  the  wiser.  The  other  domestics  need  not 
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even  suppose  that  you  have  left  the  house.  I  can  get 
you  a  horse  out  of  the  little  stables  without  any  one 
being  the  wiser.  I  will  wait  for  you  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge.” 

“  Good ;  but  remember  that  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.” 

Jean  left  the  room,  and  as  he  reached  the  passage 
Norbert  heard  him  say  to  one  of  the  servants,  “  Put 
some  cold  supper  on  the  table ;  the  Duke  says  that  he  is 
starving.” 

Norbert  went  into  his  bedroom,  put  on  a  great  coat 
and  a  pair  of  high  boots,  and  slipped  into  his  pocket  a 
revolver,  the  charges  of  which  he  had  examined  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  a 
fine,  icy  rain  was  falling,  and  the  roads  were  very 
heavy.  Norbert  found  Jean  with  the  horse  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  spot,  and  as  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  the  Duke 
exclaimed,  “  Not  a  soul  saw  me  leave  the  house.”' 

“  Nor  I  either,”  returned  the  attached  domestic.  “  I 
shall  go  back  and  act  as  if  you  were  at  supper.  At 
three  in  the  morning  I  will  be  in  the  wine-shop  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road.  When  you  return,  give  a 
gentle  tap  on  the  window-pane  with  the  handle  of  your 
whip.”  Norbert  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  sped  away 
through  the  darkness  like  a  phantom  of  the  night. 
Jean  had  made  an  excellent  choice  in  the  horse  he  had 
brought  for  his  master’s  use,  and  the  animal  made  its 
way  rapidly  through  the  mud  and  rain;  but  Norbert  by 
this  time  was  half  mad  with  excitement,  and  spurred 
him  madly  on.  As  he  neared  home  a  new  idea  crossed 
his  brain.  Suppose  it  was  a  practical  joke  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  club  ?  In  that  case,  they 
would  doubtless  be  watching  for  his  arrival,  and,  after 
talking  to  him  on  indifferent  subjects,  would,  when  he 
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betrayed  any  symptoms  of  impatience,  overwhelm  him 
with  ridicule.  The  fear  of  this  made  him  cautious. 
What  should  he  do  with  the  horse  he  was  riding  ?  The 
wine-shops  were  open,  and  perhaps  he  might  pick  up 
some  man  there  who  would  take  charge  of  it  for  him. 
As  he  was  debating  this  point,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  sol¬ 
dier,  probably  on  his  way  to  barracks. 

“  My  man,”  asked  the  Duke,  “  would  you  like  to 
earn  twenty  francs  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so,  if  it  is  nothing  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  army.” 

“  It  is  only  to  take  my  horse  and  walk  him  up  and 
down  while  I  pay  a  visit  close  by.” 

“  I  can  stay  out  of  barracks  a  couple  of  hours  longer, 
but  no  more,”  returned  the  soldier. 

Norbert  told  the  soldier  where  he  was  to  wait  for 
him,  and  then  went  on  rapidly  to  his  own  house,  and 
reached  the  side  street  along  which  ran  the  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  his  magnificent  residence.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  the  houses  all  had  porticoes,  and  Nor¬ 
bert  took  up  his  position  in  one  of  these,  and  peered 
out  carefully.  He  had  studied  the  whole  street,  which 
was  not  a  long  one,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  was 
convinced  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  it.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  wait  until  midnight ;  and  if 
by  that  time  no  one  appeared,  he  would  feel  confident 
that  the  Duchess  was  innocent,  and  return  without  any 
one  but  Jean  having  known  of  his  expedition.  From 
his  position  he  could  see  that  three  windows  on  the 
second  floor  of  his  house  were  lighted  up,  and  those 
windows  were  in  his  wife’s  sleeping  apartment.  “  She 
is  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  permit  a  lover  to 
visit  her,”  thought  he.  “  No,  no ;  the  whole  thing  is 
a  hoax.”  He  began  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  he 
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had  treated  his  wife.  Had  he  nothing  to  reprbach  him¬ 
self  with?  Ten  days  after  their  marriage  he  had  de¬ 
serted  her  entirely;  and  if  during  the  last  few  weeks 
he  had  paid  her  any  attention,  it  was  because  he  was 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  whims  of  another  woman. 
Suppose  a  lover  was  with  her  now,  what  right  had  he 
to  interfere?  The  law  gave  him  leave,  but  what  did 
his  conscience  say?  He  leaned  against  the  chill  stone 
until  he  almost  became  as  cold  as  it  was.  It  seemed  to 
him  at  that  moment  that  life  and  hope  were  rapidly 
drifting  away  from  him.  He  had  lost  all  count  of  how 
long  he  had  been  on  guard.  He  pulled  out  his  watch, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  hands  or  the 
figures  on  the  dial-plate.  A  neighboring  clock  struck 
the  half-hour,  but  this  gave  him  no  clue  as  to  the 
time.  He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  leave,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  quick  step  coming  down  the 
street.  It  was  the  light,  quick  step  of  a  sportsman, — 
of  a  man  more  accustomed  to  the  woods  and  fields  than 
the  pavement  and  asphalt  of  Paris.  Then  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  opposite  wall,  and  almost  immediately 
disappeared.  Then  Norbert  knew  that  the  door  had 
opened  and  closed,  and  that  the  man  had  entered  the 
garden.  There  could  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point,  and 
yet  the  Duke  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  It  might  be  a  burg¬ 
lar,  but  burglars  seldom  work  alone ;  or  it  might  be  a 
visitor  to  one  of  the  servants,  but  all  the  servants  were 
absent.  He  again  raised  his  eyes  to  the  windows  of  his 
wife’s  room.  All  of  a  sudden  the  light  grew  brighter ; 
either  the  lamp  had  been  turned  up,  or  fresh  candles 
lighted.  Yes,  it  was  a  candle,  for  he  saw  it  borne 
across  the  room  in  the  direction  of  the  great  staircase, 
and  now  he  saw  that  the  anonymous  letter  had  spoken 
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the  truth,  and  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery. 
A  lover  had  entered  the  garden,  and  the  lighted  candle 
was  a  signal  to  him.  Norbert  shuddered;  the  blood 
seemed  to  course  through  his  veins  like  streams  of 
molten  fire,  and  the  misty  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
him  appeared  to  stifle  him.  He  ran  across  the  street, 
forced  the  lock,  and  rushed  wildly  into  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HUSBAND  AND  LOVER. 

The  writer  of  the  anonymous  communication  had 
only  known  the  secret  too  well,  for  the  Duchess  de 
Champdoce  was  awaiting  a  visit  that  evening  from 
George  de  Croisenois;  this  was,  however,  the  first 
time.  Step  by  step  she  had  yielded,  and  at  length  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  laid  for  her  by  the  treacherous 
woman  whom  she  believed  to  be  her  truest  friend.  The 
evening  before  this  eventful  night  she  had  been  alone 
in  Madame  de  Mussidan’s  drawing-room  with  George 
de  Croisenois.  She  had  been  impressed  by  his  ardent 
passion,  and  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  loving 
entreaties. 

“  I  yield,”  said  she.  “  Come  to-morrow  night,  at 
half-past  ten,  to  the  little  door  in  the  garden  wall;  it 
will  only  be  kept  closed  by  a  stone  being  placed  against 
it  inside ;  push  it,  and  it  will  open ;  and  when  you  have 
entered  the  garden,  acquaint  me  with  your  presence  by 
clapping  your  hands  gently  once  or  twice.” 

Diana  had,  from  a  secure  hiding-place,  overheard 
these  words,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  Duchess 
would  repent  her  rash  promise,  she  kept  close  to  her 
side  until  George’s  departure,  to  give  her  no  chance  of 
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retracting  her  promise.  The  next  day  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  with  her  victim,  and  made  an  excuse  for  din¬ 
ing  with  her,  so  as  not  to  quit  her  until  the  hour  for 
the  meeting  had  almost  arrived. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  left  alone  that  the  Duchess 
saw  the  full  extent  of  her  folly  and  rashness.  She  was 
terrified  at  the  promise  that  she  had  given  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  would  have  given  worlds  had  she  been 
able  to  retract. 

There  was  yet,  however,  one  means  of  safety  left 
her — she  could  hurry  downstairs  and  secure  the  gar¬ 
den  gate.  She  started  to  her  feet,  determined  to  exe¬ 
cute  her  project ;  but  she  was  too  late,  for  the  appointed 
signal  was  heard  through  the  chill  gloom  of  the  night. 
Unhappy  woman !  The  light  sound  of  George  de 
Croisenois’  palms  striking  one  upon  the  other  re¬ 
sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  fune¬ 
real  bell.  She  stooped  to  light  a  candle  at  the  fire,  but 
her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  effect  her 
object.  She  felt  sure  that  George  was  still  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  though  she  had  made  no  answer  to  his  signal. 
She  had  never  thought  that  he  would  have  had  the 
audacity  to  open  a  door  that  led  into  the  house  from 
the  garden,  but  this  is  what  he  had  done.  In  the  most 
innocent  manner  imaginable,  and  so  that  her  listener  in 
no  way  suspected  the  special  reason  that  she  had  for 
making  this  communication,  Diana  de  Mussidan  had 
informed  George  de  Croisenois  that  upon  this  night  all 
the  domestics  of  the  Champdoce  household  would  be 
attending  the  coachman’s  wedding,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  mansion  would  be  deserted.  George  knew 
also  that  the  Duke  was  away  at  his  training  establish¬ 
ment,  and  he  therefore  opened  the  door,  and  walked 
boldly  up  the  main  staircase,  so  that  when  the  Duchess, 
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with  the  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  came  to  the  top 
steps  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  George  de 
Croisenois,  pallid  with  emotion  and  quivering  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

At  the  sight  of  the  man  she  loved  she  started  back¬ 
wards  with  a  low  cry  of  anguish  and  despair. 

“  Fly !  ”  she  said  “  fly,  or  we  are  lost !  ” 

He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  hear  her,  and  the 
Duchess  recoiled  slowly,  step  by  step,  through  the  open 
door  of  her  chamber,  across  the  carpeted  floor,  until 
she  reached  the  opposite  wall  of  her  room,  and  could 
go  no  farther. 

George  followed  her,  and  pushed  to  the  door  of  the 
room  as  he  entered  it.  This  brief  delay,  however,  had 
sufficed  to  restore  Marie  to  the  full  possession  of  her 
senses.  “  If  I  permit  him  to  speak,”  thought  she, — “  if 
he  once  suspects  that  my  love  for  him  is  still  as  strong 
as  ever,  I  am  lost.” 

Then  she  said  aloud, — 

“  You  must  leave  this  house,  and  that  instantly.  I 
was  mad  when  I  said  what  I  did  yesterday.  You  are 
too  noble  and  too  generous  not  to  listen  to  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  moment  of  infatuation  is  over,  and 
that  all  my  reason  has  returned  to  me,  and  my  openness 
will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say — George 
de  Croisenois,  I  love  you.” 

The  young  man  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight 
upon  hearing  this  news. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Marie,  “  I  would  give  half  the 
years  of  my  remaining  life  to  be  your  wife.  Yes, 
George,  I  love  you ;  but  the  voice  of  duty  speaks  louder 
than  the  whispers  of  the  heart.  I  may  die  of  grief,  but 
there  will  be  no  stain  upon  my  marriage  robe,  no  re¬ 
morse  eating  out  my  heart.  Farewell !  ” 
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But  the  Marquis  would  not  consent  to  this  immedi¬ 
ate  dismissal,  and  appeared  to  be  about  to  speak. 

“  Go !  ”  said  the  Duchess,  with  an  air  of  command. 
“  Leave  me  at  once !  ”  Then,  as  he  made  no  effort  to 
obey  her,  she  went  on,  “  If  you  really  love  me,  let  my 
honor  be  as  dear  to  you  as  your  own,  and  never  try  to 
see  me  again.  The  peril  we  are  now  in  shows  how  nec¬ 
essary  this  last  determination  of  mine  is.  I  am  the 
Duchess  de  Champdoce,  and  I  will  keep  the  name  that 
has  been  intrusted  to  me  pure  and  unsullied,  nor  will  I 
stoop  to  treachery  or  deception.” 

“  Why  do  you  use  the  word  deception  ?  ”  asked  he. 
“  I  do,  it  is  true,  despise  the  woman  who  smiles  upon 
the  husband  she  is  betraying,  but  I  respect  and  honor 
the  woman  who  risks  all  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
man  she  loves.  Lay  aside,  Marie,  name,  title,  fortune, 
and  fly  with  me.” 

“  I  love  you  too  much,  George,”  answered  she 
gently,  “  to  ruin  your  future,  for  the  day  would  surely 
come  when  you  would  regret  all  your  self-denial,  for  a 
woman  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  her  dishonor  is 
a  heavy  burden  for  a  man  to  bear.” 

George  de  Croisenois  did  not  understand  her  thor¬ 
oughly. 

“  You  do  not  trust  me,”  said  he.  “  You  would 
be  dishonored.  Shall  I  not  share  a  portion  of  the 
world’s  censure?  And,  if  you  wish  me,  I  will  be  a 
dishonored  man  also.  To-night  I  will  cheat  at  play  at 
the  club,  be  detected,  and  leave  the  room  an  outcast 
from  the  society  of  all  honorable  men  for  the  future. 
Fly  with  me  to  some  distant  land,  and  we  will  live  hap¬ 
pily  under  whatever  name  you  may  choose.” 

“  I  must  not  listen  to  you,”  cried  she  wildly.  “  It  is 
impossible  now.” 
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“Impossible! — and  why?  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  Ah,  George,”  sobbed  she,  “  if  you  only  knew - ” 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  was  about 
to  press  his  lips  on  that  fair  brow,  when  all  at  once  he 
felt  Marie  shiver  in  his  clasp,  and,  raising  one  of  her 
arms,  point  towards  the  door,  which  had  opened 
silently  during  their  conversation,  and  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  which  stood  Norbert  de  Champdoce,  gloomy  and 
threatening. 

The  Marquis  saw  in  an  instant  the  terrible  position 
in  which  his  insensate  folly  had  placed  the  woman  he 
loved. 

“  Do  not  come  any  nearer,”  said  he,  addressing  Nor¬ 
bert  ;  “  remain  where  you  are.” 

A  bitter  laugh  from  the  Duke  made  him  realize  the 
folly  of  his  command.  He  supported  the  Duchess  to  a 
couch,  and  seated  her  upon  it.  She  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness  almost  immediately,  and,  as  she  opened  her 
eyes,  George  read  in  them  the  most  perfect  forgiveness 
for  the  man  who  had  ruined  her  life  and  hopes. 

This  look,  and  the  fond  assurance  conveyed  in  it,  re¬ 
stored  all  George’s  coolness  and  self-possession,  and  he 
turned  towards  Norbert. 

“  However  compromising  appearances  may  seem,  I 
am  the  only  one  deserving  punishment;  the  Duchess 
has  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with  in  any  way ;  it  was 
without  her  knowledge,  and  without  any  encourage¬ 
ment  from  her,  that  I  dared  to  enter  this  house,  know¬ 
ing  as  I  did  that  the  servants  were  all  absent.” 

Norbert,  however,  still  maintained  the  same  gloomy 
silence.  He  too  had  need  to  collect  his  thoughts.  As 
he  ascended  the  stairs  he  knew  that  he  should  find  the 
Duchess  with  a  lover,  but  he  had  not  calculated  upon 
that  lover  being  George  de  Croisenois,  a  man  whom  he 
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loathed  and  detested  more  than  any  one  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  society.  When  he  recog¬ 
nized  George,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
he  restrained  himself  from  springing  upon  him  and 
endeavoring  to  strangle  him.  He  had  suspected  this 
man  of  having  gained  Diana’s  affections,  and  now  he 
found  him  in  the  character  of  the  lover  of  his  wife,  and 
he  was  silent  simply  because  he  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  what  he  would  say.  If  his  face  was  out¬ 
wardly  calm  and  rigid  as  marble,  while  the  flames  of 
hell  were  raging  in  his  heart,  it  was  because  his  limbs 
for  the  moment  refused  to  obey  his  will ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  Norbert  was,  for  the  time,  literally  insane. 

Croisenois  folded  his  arms,  and  continued, — 

“  I  had  only  just  come  here  at  the  moment  of  your 
arrival.  Why  were  you  not  here  to  listen  to  all  that 
passed  between  us?  Would  to  heaven  that  you  had 
been  !  then  you  would  have  understood  all  the  grandeur 
and  nobility  of  your  wife’s  soul.  I  admit  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  my  fault,  but  I  am  at  your  service,  and  am 
prepared  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  that  you  will 
doubtless  demand.” 

“  From  your  words,”  answered  Norbert  slowly,  “  I 
presume  that  you  allude  to  a  duel ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
having  effected  my  dishonor  to-night,  you  purpose  to 
kill  me  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  game  that  you 
have  been  playing  a  man  stakes  his  life,  and  you,  I 
think,  have  lost.” 

Croisenois  bowed.  “I  am  a  dead  man,”  thought  he 
as  he  glanced  towards  the  Duchess,  “  and  not  for  your 
sake,  but  on  account  of  quite  another  woman.” 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  excited  Norbert,  and  he 
went  on  more  rapidly :  “  What  need  have  I  to  risk  my 
life  in  a  duel?  I  come  to  my  own  home,  I  find  you 
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with  my  wife,  I  blow  out  your  brains,  and  the  law 
will  exonerate  me.”  As  he  said  these  last  words,  he 
drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  levelled  it  at 
George.  The  moment  was  an  intensely  exciting  one, 
but  Croisenois  did  not  show  any  sign  of  emotion,  Nor- 
bert  did  not  press  the  trigger,  and  the  suspense  became 
more  than  could  be  borne. 

“  Fire !  ”  cried  George,  “  fire !  ” 

“  No,”  returned  Norbert  coldly ;  “  on  reflection  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  dead  body  would 
be  a  source  of  extreme  inconvenience  to  me.” 

“You  try  my  forbearance  too  far.  What  are  your 
intentions  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  to  kill  you,”  answered  Norbert  in  such  a 
voice  of  concentrated  ferocity  that  George  shuddered 
in  spite  of  all  his  courage,  “  but  it  shall  not  be  with  a 
pistol  shot.  It  is  said  that  blood  will  wash  out  any 
stain,  but  it  is  false ;  for  even  if  all  yours  is  shed,  it  will 
not  remove  the  stain  from  my  escutcheon.  One  of  us 
must  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  such  a  man¬ 
lier  that  no  trace  of  him  may  remain.” 

“  I  agree.  Show  me  how  this  is  to  be  done.” 

“  I  know  a  method,”  answered  Norbert.  “  If  I  was 
certain  that  no  human  being  was  aware  of  your  pres¬ 
ence  here  to-night - ” 

“  No  one  can  possibly  know  it.” 

“  Then,”  answered  the  Duke,  “  instead  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rights  that  the  law  gives  me  and  shoot¬ 
ing  you  down  on  the  spot,  I  will  consent  to  risk  my 
life  against  yours.” 

George  de  Croisenois  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  I 
am  ready,”  replied  he,  “  as  I  before  told  you.” 

“  I  heard  you ;  but  remember  that  this  will  be  no 
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ordinary  duel,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  seconds  to  regu¬ 
late  the  manner  of  our  conduct.” 

“  We  will  fight  exactly  as  you  wish.” 

“  In  that  case,  I  name  swords  as  the  weapons,  the 
garden  as  the  spot,  and  this  instant  as  the  hour.” 

The  Marquis  cast  a  glance  at  the  window. 

“  You  think,”  observed  Norbert,  comprehending  his 
look,  “  that  the  night  is  so  dark  that  we  cannot  see  the 
blades  of  our  swords  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so.” 

“You  need  not  fear;  there  will  be  light  enough  for 
the  death  struggle  of  the  one  who  remains  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  you  understand  that  one  will  remain.” 

“  I  understand  you  ;  shall  we  go  down  at  once  ?  ” 

Norbert  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

“  You  are  in  too  great  a  hurry,”  said  he,  “  and  have 
not  given  me  the  time  to  fix  my  conditions.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“  At  the  end  of  the  garden  there  is  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  so  damp  that  nothing  will  grow  there,  and 
consequently  is  almost  unfrequented;  but  for  all  that 
it  is  thither  that  you  must  follow  me.  We  will  each 
take  spade  and  pick-axe,  and  in  a  very  brief  period 
we  can  hollow  out  a  receptacle  for  the  body  of  the 
one  who  falls.  When  this  work  is  completed,  we  will 
take  to  our  swords  and  fight  to  the  death,  and  the  one 
who  can  keep  his  feet  shall  finish  his  fallen  adver¬ 
sary,  drag  his  body  to  the  hole,  and  shovel  the  earth 
over  his  remains.” 

“  Never !  ”  exclaimed  Croisenois.  “  Never  will  I 
agree  to  such  barbarous  terms.” 

“  Have  a  care  then,”  returned  Norbert;  “  for  I  shall 
use  my  rights.  That  clock  points  to  five  minutes  to 
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eleven.  If,  when  it  strikes,  you  have  not  decided 
to  accept  my  terms,  I  shall  fire.” 

The  barrel  of  the  revolver  was  but  a  few  inches 
from  George  de  Croisenois’  heart,  and  the  finger  of 
his  most  inveterate  enemy  was  curved  round  the  trig¬ 
ger;  but  his  feelings  had  been  so  highly  wrought  up 
that  he  thought  not  of  this  danger.  He  only  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  four  minutes  in  which  to  make  up 
his  mind.  The  events  of  the  last  thirty  minutes  had 
pressed  upon  each  other’s  heels  with  such  surprising 
alacrity  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  they  had 
really  occurred,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  might 
not,  after  all,  be  only  a  hideous  vision  of  the 
night. 

“  You  have  only  two  minutes  more,”  remarked  the 
Duke. 

Croisenois  started;  his  soul  was  far  away  from  the 
terrible  present.  He  glanced  at  the  clock,  then  at  his 
enemy,  and  lastly  at  Marie,  who  lay  upon  the  couch, 
and  from  her  ashen  complexion  might  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  dead,  save  for  the  hysterical  sobs  which  con¬ 
vulsed  her  frame.  He  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  her  in  such  a  condition  without  aid  of  any  kind, 
but  he  saw  well  that  any  show  of  pity  on  his  part 
would  only  aggravate  his  offence.  “  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  us !  ”  muttered  he.  “  We  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  maniac,”  and  with  a  feeling  of  deadly  fear  he 
asked  himself  what  would  be  the  fate  of  this  woman, 
whom  he  loved  so  devotedly,  were  he  to  die.  “For 
her  sake,”  he  thought,  “  I  must  slay  this  man,  or  her 
life  will  be  one  endless  existence  of  torture — and  slay 
him  I  will.” 

“  I  accept  your  terms,”  said  he  aloud. 

He  spoke  just  in  time,  for  as  the  words  were  ut- 
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tered  came  the  whirr  of  the  machinery  and  then  the 
first  clear  stroke  of  the  bell. 

“  I  thank  you,”  answered  Norbert  coldly  as  he  low¬ 
ered  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver. 

The  icy  frigidity  of  manner  in  a  period  of  extreme 
danger,  which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  education,  had  now  vanished  from  the 
Marquis’s  tone  and  behavior. 

“  But  that  is  not  all,”  he  continued;  “  I,  too,  have 
certain  conditions  to  propose.” 

“  But  we  agreed - ” 

“  Let  me  explain :  we  are  going  to  fight  in  the 
dark  in  your  garden  without  seconds.  We  are  to  dig 
a  grave  and  the  survivor  is  to  bury  his  dead  antag¬ 
onist.  Tell  me,  am  I  right?” 

Norbert  bowed. 

“  But,”  went  on  the  Marquis,  “  how  can  you  be 
certain  that  all  will  end  here,  and  that  the  earth  will 
be  content  to  retain  our  secret?  You  do  not  know, 
and  you  do  not  seem  to  care,  that  if  one  day  the  se¬ 
cret  should  be  disclosed  and  the  survivor  accused  of 
being  the  murderer  of  the  other,  arrested,  dragged 
before  a  tribunal,  condemned,  and  sent  to  a  life-long 
prison - ” 

“  There  is  a  chance  of  that,  of  course.” 

“  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  consent  to  run  such  a 
risk  as  that  ?  ” 

“  There  is  such  a  risk,  of  course,”  answered  Nor¬ 
bert  phlegmatically ;  “  but  that  will  be  an  incentive  for 
you  to  conceal  my  death  as  I  should  conceal  yours.” 

“  That  will  not  be  sufficient  for  me,”  returned  De 
Croisenois. 

“  Ah !  take  care,”  sneered  Norbert,  “  or  I  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  think  that  you  are  afraid.” 
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“  I  am  afraid ;  that  is,  afraid  of  being  called  a  mur¬ 
derer.” 

“That  is  a  danger  to  which  I  am  equally  liable 
with  yourself.” 

Croisenois,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  carry 
his  point.  “  You  say,”  continued  he,  “  that  our  chances 
are  equal ;  but  if  I  fall,  who  would  dream  of  searching 
here  for  my  remains?  You  are  in  your  own  house 
and  can  take  every  precaution;  but  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  kill  you.  Shall  I  look  to  the  Duchess  to 
assist  me?  Will  not  the  finger  of  suspicion  be  pointed 
at  her?  Shall  she  say  to  her  gardener  when  all  Paris 
is  hunting  for  you,  ‘  Mind  that  you  do  not  meddle 
with  the  piece  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  garden.’  ” 

The  thought  of  the  anonymous  letter  crossed  Nor- 
bert’s  mind,  and  he  remembered  that  the  writer  of  it 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  coming  of  George  de 
Croisenois.  “  What  do  you  propose  then  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Merely  that  each  of  us,  without  stating  the 
grounds  of  our  quarrel,  write  down  the  conditions 
and  sign  our  names  as  having  accepted  them.” 

“  I  agree ;  but  use  dispatch.” 

The  two  men,  after  the  conditions  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  wrote  two  letters,  dated  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  survivor  of  the  combat  was  to  post  his 
dead  adversary’s  letter,  which  would  not  fail  to  stop 
any  search  after  the  vanished  man.  When  this  talk 
was  concluded,  Norbert  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  One  word  in  conclusion,”  said  he :  “a  soldier  is 
leading  the  horse  on  which  I  rode  here  up  and  down  in 
the  Place  des  Invalides.  If  you  kill  me,  go  and  take 
the  horse  from  the  man,  giving  him  the  twenty  francs 
I  promised  him.” 

“  I  will.” 
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“  Now  let  us  go  down.” 

They  left  the  room  together.  Norbert  was  step¬ 
ping  aside  to  permit  Croisenois  to  descend  the  stairs 
first,  when  he  felt  his  coat  gently  pulled,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  round,  saw  that  the  Duchess,  too  weak  to  rise  to 
her  feet,  had  crawled  to  him  on  her  knees.  The  un¬ 
happy  woman  had  heard  everything,  and  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice  she  uttered  an  agonized  prayer: 

“  Mercy,  Norbert !  have  mercy !  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  am  guiltless.  You  never  loved  me ;  why  should 
you  fight  for  me?  Have  pity!  To-morrow,  by  all 
that  I  hold  sacred,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  enter  a 
convent,  and  you  shall  never  see  my  face  again.  Have 
pity!” 

“  Pray  heaven,  madame,  that  it  may  be  your  lover’s 
sword  that  pierces  my  heart.  It  is  your  only  hope,  for 
then  you  will  be  free.” 

He  tore  his  coat  from  her  fingers  with  brutal  violence, 
and  the  unhappy  woman  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  shriek 
as  he  closed  the  door  upon  her,  and  followed  his  an¬ 
tagonist  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BLADE  TO  BLADE. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  this  interview  Nor¬ 
bert  de  Champdoce  had  been  on  the  point  of  burst¬ 
ing  into  a  furious  passion,  but  he  restrained  himself 
from  a  motive  of  self-pride ;  but  now  that  his  wife 
was  no  longer  present,  he  showed  a  savage  intensity 
of  purpose  and  a  deadly  earnestness  that  was  abso- 
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lutely  appalling.  As  he  followed  Croisenois  down 
the  great  staircase,  he  kept  repeating  the  words, 
“  Quick !  quick !  we  have  lost  too  much  time  already 
for  he  saw  that  a  mere  trifle  might  upset  all  his 
plans — such  as  a  servant  returning  home  before  the 
others.  When  they  reached  the  ground-floor,  he  led 
George  into  a  by-room  which  looked  like  an  armory, 
so  filled  was  it  with  arms  of  all  kinds  and  nations. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  “  we  can  find, 
I  think,  what  we  want”;  and  placing  the  candle  he 
carried  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  leaped  upon  the  cush¬ 
ioned  seat  that  ran  round  the  room,  and  took  down 
from  the  wall  several  pairs  of  duelling  swords,  and, 
throwing  them  upon  the  floor,  exclaimed,  “  Choose 
your  own  weapon.” 

George  was  as  anxious  as  Norbert  to  bring  this 
painful  scene  to  a  close,  for  anything  was  preferable 
to  this  hideous  state  of  suspense.  The  last  despair¬ 
ing  glance  of  the  Duchess  had  pierced  his  heart  like 
a  dagger  thrust,  and  when  he  saw  Norbert  thrust 
aside  his  trembling  wife  with  such  brutality,  it  was 
all  that  he  could  do  to  refrain  from  striking  him  down. 
He  made  no  choice  of  weapons,  but  grasped  the  near¬ 
est,  saying, — 

“  One  will  do  as  well  as  another.” 

“  We  cannot  fight  in  this  darkness,”  said  Norbert, 
“  but  I  have  a  means  to  remedy  that.  Come  with 
me  this  way,  so  that  we  may  avoid  the  observation  of 
the  porter.” 

They  went  into  the  stables,  where  he  took  up  a  large 
lantern,  which  he  lighted. 

“  This,”  said  he,  “  will  afford  ample  light  for  our 
work.” 

“  Ah,  but  the  neighbors  will  see  it,  too ;  and  at  this 
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hour  a  light  in  the  garden  is  sure  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion/’  observed  George. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid ;  my  grounds  are  not  over¬ 
looked.” 

They  entered  the  garden,  and  soon  reached  the  spot 
to  which  the  Duke  had  alluded.  Norbert  hung  the 
lantern  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  it  gave  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  an  ordinary  street  lamp. 

"  We  will  dig  the  grave  in  that  corner,”  observed 
he ;  “  and  when  it  is  filled  in,  we  can  cover  it  with 
that  heap  of  stones  over  there.” 

He  threw  off  his  great  coat,  and,  handing  a  spade  to 
Croisenois,  took  another  himself,  repeating  firmly  the 
words, — 

“  To  work !  to  work !  ” 

Croisenois  would  have  toiled  all  night  before  he 
could  have  completed  the  task,  but  the  muscles  of  the 
Duke  were  hardened  by  his  former  laborious  life, 
and  in  forty  minutes  all  was  ready. 

“  That  will  do,”  said  Norbert,  exchanging  his  spade 
for  a  sword.  “  Take  your  guard.” 

Croisenois,  however,  did  not  immediately  obey. 
Impressible  by  nature,  he  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  through 
his  frame;  the  dark  night,  the  flickering  lantern,  and 
all  these  preparations,  made  in  so  cold-blooded  a  man¬ 
ner,  affected  his  nerves.  The  grave,  with  its  yawn¬ 
ing  mouth,  fascinated  him. 

“  Well,”  said  Norbert  impatiently,  “  are  you  not 
ready  ?  ” 

“  I  will  speak,”  exclaimed  De  Croisenois,  driven 
to  desperation.  “  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  us  two  will 
be  lying  dead  on  this  spot.  In  the  presence  of  death 
a  man’s  words  are  to  be  relied  on.  Listen  to  me.  I 
swear  to  you,  on  my  honor  and  by  all  my  hopes  of  fu- 
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ture  salvation,  that  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  guilt.” 

“  You  have  said  that  before ;  why  repeat  it  again  ?  ” 

“Because  it  is  my  duty;  because  I  am  thinking 
that,  if  I  die,  it  will  be  my  insane  passions  that  have 
caused  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  best  and  purest  women 
in  the  world.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  she  has 
nothing  to  repent  of.  See,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  de¬ 
scend  to  entreaty.  Let  my  death,  if  you  kill  me,  be 
an  expiation  for  everything.  Be  gentle  with  your 
wife;  and  if  you  survive  me,  do  not  make  her  life 
one  prolonged  existence  of  agony.” 

“  Silence,  or  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  a  dastard,” 
returned  Norbert  fiercely. 

“  Miserable  fool !  ”  said  De  Croisenois.  “  On  guard, 
then,  and  may  heaven  decide  the  issue !  ” 

There  was  a  sharp  clash  as  their  swords  crossed, 
and  the  combat  began  with  intense  vigor. 

The  space  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  lantern  cast 
a  glimmering  and  uncertain  light  was  but  a  small 
one ;  and  while  one  of  the  combatants  was  in  complete 
shade  the  other  was  in  the  light,  and  exposed  to  thrusts 
which  he  could  not  see.  This  was  fatal  to  Croisenois, 
and,  as  he  took  a  step  forward,  Norbert  made  a  fierce 
lunge  which  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

The  unfortunate  man  threw  up  his  arms  above  his 
head;  his  sword  escaping  from  his  nerveless  fingers 
and  his  knees  bending  under  him,  he  fell  heavily 
backwards  without  a  word  escaping  from  his  lips. 
Thrice  he  endeavored  to  regain  his  feet,  and  thrice  he 
failed  in  his  attempts.  He  strove  to  speak,  but  he 
could  only  utter  a  few  unintelligible  words,  for  his 
life  blood  was  suffocating  him.  A  violent  convul¬ 
sion  shook  every  limb,  then  arose  a  long,  deep-drawn 
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sigh,  and  then  silence — George  de  Croisenois  was 
dead. 

Yes,  he  was  dead,  and  Norbert  de  Champdoce  stood 
over  him  with  a  wild  look  of  terror  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
hair  bristling  upon  his  head,  as  a  shudder  of  horror 
convulsed  his  body.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  real¬ 
ized  the  horror  of  seeing  a  man  slain  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  yet  what  affected  Norbert  most  was  not  that 
he  had  killed  George  de  Croisenois — for  he  believed 
that  justice  was  on  his  side  and  that  he  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise — but  the  perspiration  stood  in  thick 
beads  upon  his  forehead,  as  he  thought  that  he  must 
raise  up  that  still  warm  and  quivering  body,  and 
place  it  in  its  unhallowed  grave. 

He  hesitated  and  reasoned  with  himself  for  some 
time,  going  over  all  the  reasons  that  made  dispatch 
so  absolutely  necessary — the  risk  of  detection,  and 
the  honor  of  his  name. 

He  stooped  and  prepared  to  raise  it,  but  recoiled 
again  before  his  hands  had  touched  the  body.  His 
heart  failed  him,  and  once  more  he  assumed  an  erect 
position.  At  last  he  nerved  himself,  grasped  the  body, 
and,  with  an  immense  exertion  of  strength,  hurled  it 
into  the  gaping  grave.  It  fell  with  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  which  seemed  to  Norbert  like  the  roar  of  an 
earthquake.  The  violent  emotions  which  he  had  en¬ 
dured  had  ended  by  acting  on  his  brain,  and,  snatch¬ 
ing  up  the  spade  which  his  late  antagonist  had  used 
with  so  unpracticed  a  hand,  shovelled  the  earth  upon 
the  body,  flattened  down  the  ground,  and  finally  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  straw  and  dead  leaves. 

“  And  this  is  the  end  of  a  man  who  wronged  a 
Champdoce;  yes,  his  life  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
deed.” 
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All  at  once,  a  few  paces  off,  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  trees,  he  thought  that  he  detected  the  outline 
of  a  human  head  with  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  The  shock  was  so  terrible  that  for  an  in¬ 
stant  he  stopped  and  nearly  fell,  but  he  quickly  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and,  snatching  up  his  blood-stained 
sword,  he  dashed  to  the  spot  where  he  fancied  he  had 
seen  this  terrible  witness  of  his  deed. 

At  this  rapid  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Duke, 
a  figure  started  up  with  a  faint  cry  for  mercy.  It 
was  a  woman. 

She  fled  with  inconceivable  swiftness  towards  the 
house,  but  he  caught  her  just  as  she  had  gained  the 
steps. 

“  Have  mercy  on  me !  ”  cried  she.  “  Do  not  murder 
me!” 

He  dragged  her  back  to  where  the  lantern  was 
hanging.  She  was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  ugly,  badly  clothed,  and  dirty  looking.  Nor- 
bert  looked  earnestly  at  her,  but  could  not  say  who 
she  was,  though  he  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  her 
face  somewhere. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  he. 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  but  made  no  other 
reply. 

“  Come,”  resumed  he,  in  more  soothing  accents ; 
“  you  shall  not  be  hurt.  Tell  me  who  you  are.” 

“  Caroline  Schimmel.” 

“  Caroline  ?  ”  repeated  he. 

“  Yes.  I  have  been  in  your  service  as  scullery 
maid  for  the  last  three  months.” 

“  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  go  to  the  wedding 
with  the  rest  of  them  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  my  fault.  I  was  asked,  and  I  did  so 
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long  to  go,  but  I  was  too  shabby;  I  had  no  finery  to 
put  on.  I  am  very  poor  now,  for  I  have  only  fifteen 
francs  a  month,  and  none  of  the  other  maids  would 
lend  me  anything  to  wear.” 

“  How  did  you  come  into  the  garden?”  asked  Nor- 
bert. 

“  I  was  very  miserable,  and  was  sitting  in  the  gar¬ 
ret  crying,  when  I  suddenly  saw  a  light  down  there. 
I  thought  it  was  theirs,  and  crept  down  the  back 
stairs.” 

“  And  what  did  you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  it  all.” 

“  All  what?” 

“  When  I  got  down  here,  you  and  the  other  were 
digging.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  money! 
but  ah,  dear  me !  I  was  wrong.  Then  the  other  be¬ 
gan  to  say  something,  but  I  couldn’t  catch  a  word; 
then  you  fought.  Oh,  it  was  awful !  I  was  so  fright¬ 
ened,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  you.  Then  the 
other  fell  down  on  his  back.” 

“  And  then?” 

“  Then,”  she  faltered,  “  you  buried  him,  and  then 


“  Could  you  recognize  this — this  other?” 

‘'Yes,  my  lord  duke,  I  did.” 

“  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ?  Do  you  know 
who  he  was  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  girl.  If  you  know  how  to  hold 
your  tongue,  if  you  can  forget  all  you  have  seen  to¬ 
night,  it  will  be  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  for  you 
in  the  world  that  you  did  not  go  to  this  wedding.” 

“  I  won’t  open  my  lips  to  a  soul,  my  lord  duke. 
Hear  me  swear,  I  won’t.  Oh,  do  believe  me !  ” 
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“  Very  well ;  keep  your  oath,  and  your  fortune  is 
made.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you  a  fine,  large  sum 
of  money,  and  you  can  go  back  to  your  village  and 
marry  some  honest  fellow  to  whom  you  have  taken  a 
fancy.” 

“  Are  you  not  making  game  of  me  ?  ” 

“  No;  go  to  your  room  and  go  to  bed,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Jean  will  tell  you  what  to  do  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  you  must  obey  him  as  you  would  me.” 

“  Oh,  my  lord !  oh,  my  lord  duke !  ” 

Unable  to  contain  her  delight,  she  mingled  her 
laughter  and  her  tears. 

And  Norbert  knew  that  his  name,  his  honor,  and 
perhaps  his  life  were  in  the  hands  of  a  wretched  girl 
like  this.  All  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  life  were 
gone,  and  he  felt  like  some  unhappy  prisoner  who 
through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon  sees  his  jailer’s  chil¬ 
dren  sporting  with  lighted  matches  and  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder.  He  was  at  her  mercy,  for  well  he  knew 
that  it  would  resolve  into  this — that  the  smallest  wish 
of  this  girl  would  become  an  imperative  command 
that  he  dared  not  disobey.  However  absurd  might  be 
her  whims  and  caprices,  she  had  but  to  express  them, 
and  he  dared  not  resist.  What  means  could  he  adopt 
to  free  himself  from  this  odious  state  of  servitude? 
He  knew  but  of  one — the  dead  tell  no  tales.  There 
were  four  persons  who  were  the  sharers  of  Norbert’s 
secret.  First,  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter; 
then  the  Duchess;  then  Caroline  Schimmel;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  Jean,  to  whom  he  must  confide  all.  With  these 
thoughts  ringing  through  his  brain,  Norbert  carefully 
effaced  the  last  traces  of  the  duel,  and  then  bent  his 
steps  towards  his  wife’s  chamber. 

He  had  expected  to  find  her  still  unconscious  on  the 
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spot  where  he  had  left  her  lying.  Marie  was  seated 
in  an  armchair  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  her  face  was 
terribly  pale,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  the  inward 
flame  that  consumed  her. 

“My  honor  has  been  vindicated;  the  Marquis  de 
Croisenois  is  no  more;  I  have  slain  your  lover,  ma- 
dame.” 

Marie  did  not  start;  she  had  evidently  prepared 
herself  for  this  blow.  Her  face  assumed  a  more 
proud  and  disdainful  expression,  and  the  light  in  her 
dark  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter. 

“  You  are  wrong,”  said  she,  “  M.  de  Croisenois 
was  not  my  lover.” 

“  You  need  no  longer  take  the  pains  to  lie ;  I  ask 
nothing  now.” 

Marie’s  utter  calmness  jarred  inexpressibly  upon 
Norbert’s  exasperated  frame  of  mind.  He  would 
have  given  much  to  change  this  mood  of  hers,  which 
he  could  not  at  all  understand.  But  in  vain  did  he 
say  the  most  cutting  things,  and  coupled  them  with 
bitter  taunts,  for  she  had  reached  a  pitch  of  exalta¬ 
tion  far  above  his  sarcasms  and  abuse. 

“  I  am  not  lying,”  answered  she  frigidly.  “  What 
should  I  gain  by  it?  What  more  have  I  to  gain  in 
this  world?  You  desire  to  learn  the  truth;  here  it  is 
then :  It  was  with  my  knowledge  and  permission  that 
George  was  here  to-night.  He  came  because  I  had 
asked  him  to  do  so,  and  I  left  the  gate  in  the  garden 
wall  open,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  entrance.  He  had 
not  been  more  than  five  minutes  in  your  room  when 
you  arrived,  and  he  had  never  been  there  before.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  left  you ;  but 
as  I  bear  your  name,  I  could  not  dishonor  it.  As  you 
entered,  he  was  entreating  me  to  fly  with  him ;  both  his 
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life  and  his  honor  were  in  my  hands.  Ah,  why  did 
I  pause  for  an  instant?  Had  I  consented,  he  would 
still  have  been  alive,  and  in  some  far  distant  country 
he  and  I  might  have  learned  that  this  world  has  some¬ 
thing  more  to  offer  than  unhappiness  and  misery. 
Yes,  as  you  will  have  it,  you  shall  have  all.  I  loved 
him  ere  I  knew  that  you  even  existed.  I  have  only 
my  own  folly  to  blame,  only  my  own  unhappy  weak¬ 
ness  to  deplore.  Why  did  I  not  steadily  refuse  to  be¬ 
come  your  wife?  You  say  that  you  have  slain 
George.  Not  so,  for  in  my  heart  his  memory  will 
ever  remain  bright  and  ineffaceable.” 

“Beware!”  said  Norbert  furiously,  “beware  if 
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“Ah,  would  you  kill  me,  too?  Do  not  fear  resist¬ 
ance  ;  my  life  is  a  blank  without  him.  He  is  dead ;  let 
death  come  to  me;  it  would  be  a  welcome  visitant. 
The  only  kindness  that  you  could  now  bestow  upon 
me  would  be  my  death-blow.  Strike  then,  and  end 
it  all !  In  death  we  should  be  united,  George  and  I ; 
and  as  my  limbs  grew  stiff  and  my  breath  passed  away, 
my  whitening  lips  would  murmur  words  of  thanks.” 

Norbert  listened  to  her,  overwhelmed  by  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  her  passion,  and  marvelling  that  he  had  any 
power  to  feel  after  the  terrible  event  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  devoted  head. 

Could  this  be  Marie,  the  soft  and  gentle  woman, 
who  spoke  with  such  passionate  vehemence  and  boldly 
braved  his  anger?  How  could  he  have  so  misunder¬ 
stood  her?  He  forgot  all  his  anger  in  his  admira¬ 
tion.  She  seemed  to  him  to  have  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  change.  There  was  an  unearthly  style  of  beauty 
around  her — her  eyes  blazed  and  shone  with  the  lurid 
light  of  a  far-distant  planet,  while  her  wealth  of  raven 
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hair  fell  in  disordered  masses  on  her  shoulders.  It 
was  passion,  real  passion,  that  he  beheld  to-night,  not 
that  mere  empty  delusion  which  he  had  so  long  fol¬ 
lowed  blindly.  Marie  was  really  capable  of  a  deep- 
rooted  feeling  of  adoration  for  the  man  she  loved, 
while  with  Diana  de  Mussidan,  the  woman  with  the 
fair  hair  and  the  steel-blue  eyes,  love  was  but  the  lust 
of  conquest,  or  the  desire  to  jeer  at  a  suitor’s  earnest¬ 
ness.  Ah,  what  a  revelation  had  been  made  to  him 
now!  and  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  have 
wiped  out  the  past!  He  advanced  towards  her  with 
outstretched  arms. 

“Marie!”  said  he,  “Marie!” 

“  I  forbid  you  to  call  me  Marie !  ”  shrieked  she 
wildly. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  still  advanced  towards  her, 
when,  with  a  terrible  cry,  she  recoiled  from  him. 

“  Blood !  ”  she  screamed,  “  ah,  heavens !  he  has  blood 
upon  his  hands !  ” 

Norbert  glanced  downwards;  upon  the  wristband 
of  his  shirt  there  was  a  tell-tale  crimson  stain. 

The  Duchess  raised  her  hand,  and  pointed  towards 
the  door. 

“  Leave  me,”  said  she,  with  an  extraordinary  as¬ 
sumption  of  energy,  “leave  me;  the  secret  of  your 
crime  is  safe;  I  will  not  betray  you  or  hand  you  over 
to  justice.  But  remember  that  a  murdered  man 
stands  between  us,  and  that  I  loathe  and  execrate 
you.” 

Rage  and  jealousy  tortured  Norbert’s  soul.  Though 
George  de  Croisenois  was  no  more,  he  was  still  his 
successful  rival  in  Marie’s  love. 

“  You  forget,”  said  he  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  pas¬ 
sion,  “  that  you  are  mine,  and  that,  as  your  husband, 
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I  can  make  your  existence  one  long  scene  of  agony 
and  misery.  Keep  this  fact  in  your  memory.  To¬ 
morrow,  at  six  o’clock,  I  shall  be  here.” 

The  clock  was  striking  two  as  he  left  the  house 
and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
horse. 

The  soldier  was  still  pacing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  leading  the  Duke’s  horse. 

“  My  faith !  ”  said  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Norbert,  “  you  pay  precious  long  visits.  I  had  only 
leave  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  I  shall  get  into  trouble 
over  this.” 

“  Pshaw  !  I  promised  you  twenty  francs.  Here  are 
two  louis.” 

The  soldier  pocketed  the  money  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
lighted  surprise,  and  Norbert  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

An  hour  later  he  gave  the  appointed  signal  upon 
the  window  pane,  behind  which  the  trusty  Jean  was 
waiting. 

“  Take  care  that  no  one  sees  you  as  you  take  the 
horse  to  the  stable,”  said  the  Duke  hastily,  “  and  then 
come  to  me,  for  I  want  your  assistance  and  advice.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  HEIR  OF  CHAMPDOCE. 

As  long  as  she  was  in  Norbert’s  presence,  anger 
and  indignation  gave  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce 
strength ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  her  energy 
gave  way,  and  with  an  outburst  of  tears  she  sank, 
half  fainting,  upon  a  couch.  Her  despair  was  aug¬ 
mented  from  the  fact  that  she  felt  that  had  it  not 
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been  for  her,  George  de  Croisenois  would  never  have 
met  with  his  death. 

“  Had  I  not  made  that  fatal  appointment,”  she 
sobbed,  “  he  would  be  alive  and  well  now ;  my  love 
has  slain  him  as  surely  as  if  my  hand  had  held  the 
steel  that  has  pierced  his  heart !  ” 

She  at  first  thought  of  seeking  refuge  with  her 
father,  but  abandoned  the  idea  almost  immediately, 
for  she  felt  that  he  would  refuse  to  enter  into  her 
grievance,  or  would  say,  “  You  are  a  duchess ;  you 
have  an  enormous  fortune.  You  must  be  happy ;  and 
if  you  are  not,  it  must  be  your  own  fault.” 

In  terrible  anguish  the  night  passed  away ;  and  when 
her  maids  entered  the  room,  they,  found  her  lying  on 
the  floor,  dressed  as  she  had  been  the  night  before. 
No  one  knew  what  to  do,  and  messengers  were  dis¬ 
patched  in  all  directions  to  summon  medical  advice. 

Norbert’s  return  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  terri¬ 
fied  domestics,  and  a  general  feeling  of  relief  per¬ 
vaded  the  establishment. 

The  Duke  had  grown  very  uneasy  as  to. what  might 
have  happened  during  his  absence.  He  questioned 
the  servants  as  diplomatically  as  he  could;  and  while 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  doctors  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  arrived. 

After  seeing  their  patient,  they  did  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  case  was  a  very 
serious  one,  and  that  it  was  possible  that  she  might  not 
survive  this  mysterious  seizure.  They  impressed  upon 
Norbert  the  necessity  of  the  Duchess  being  kept  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  never  left  alone,  and  then  departed, 
promising  to  call  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Their  injunctions  were  unnecessary,  for  Norbert 
had  established  himself  by  his  wife’s  bedside,  resolved 
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not  to  quit  her  until  her  health  was  re-established  or 
death  had  intervened  to  release  her  from  suffering. 
Fever  had  claimed  her  for  its  own,  and  in  her  de¬ 
lusion  she  uttered  many  incoherent  ravings,  the  key 
to  which  Norbert  alone  held,  and  which  filled  his 
soul  with  dread  and  terror. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  Norbert  had  been 
compelled  to  watch  over  a  sick-bed,  guarding  within 
his  heart  a  terrible  secret.  At  Champdoce  he  had 
sat  by  his  father’s  side,  who  could  have  revealed  the 
terrible  attempt  against  his  life;  and  now  it  was  his 
wife  that  he  was  keeping  a  watch  on,  lest  her  lips 
should  utter  the  horrible  secret  of  the  death  of  George 
de  Croisenois. 

Compelled  to  remain  by  his  wife’s  side,  the  thoughts 
of  his  past  life  forced  themselves  upon  him,  and  he 
shuddered  to  think  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  scenes  of  misery  and 
crime,  which  cast  a  cloud  of  gloom  and  horror  over 
the  rest  of  his  days.  What  a  terrible  future  to  come 
after  so  hideous  a  past ! 

He  had  another  source  of  anxiety,  and  frequently 
rang  the  bell  to  inquire  for  Jean. 

“  Send  him  to  me  as  soon  as  he  comes,”  was  his 
order. 

At  last  Jean  made  his  appearance,  and  his  master 
led  him  into  a  deeply-recessed  window. 

“  Well?  ”  asked  he. 

“  All  is  settled,  my  lord ;  be  easy.” 

“  And  Caroline?” 

u  Has  left.  I  gave  her  twenty  thousand  francs,  and 
saw  her  into  the  train  myself.  She  is  going  to  the 
States,  where  she  hopes  to  find  a  cousin  who  will 
marry  her;  at  least,  that  is  her  intention.” 
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Norbert  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  for  the 
thought  of  Caroline  Schimmel  had  laid  like  a  heavy 
burden  upon  his  heart. 

“And  how  about  the  other  matter?”  asked  he. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“  What  has  been  done  ?  ” 

“  I  have  got  hold  of  a  young  fellow  who  believes 
that  I  wish  to  send  him  to  Egypt,  to  purchase  cot¬ 
ton.  He  will  start  to-morrow,  and  will  post  the  two 
letters  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  one  at 
Marseilles,  and  the  other  at  Cairo.” 

“  Do  you  not  think  that  these  letters  will  insure 
my  perfect  security?” 

“  I  see  that  any  indiscretion  on  our  agent’s  part, 
or  a  mere  act  of  carelessness,  may  ruin  us.” 

“  And  yet  it  must  be  done.” 

After  consulting  together,  the  doctors  had  given 
some  slight  hope,  but  the  position  of  the  patient  was 
still  very  precarious.  It  was  suggested  that  her  in¬ 
tellect  might  be  permanently  affected;  and  during  all 
these  long  and  anxious  hours  Norbert  did  not  even 
dare  to  close  his  eyes,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of 
secret  terror  that  he  permitted  the  maids  to  perform 
their  duties  around  their  invalid  mistress. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  the  fever  took  a  favorable 
turn,  and  Marie  slept,  giving  Norbert  time  to  review 
his  position. 

How  was  it  that  Madame  de  Mussidan,  who  was  a 
daily  visitor,  had  not  appeared  at  the  house  since  that 
eventful  night?  He  was  so  much  surprised  at  this 
that  he  ventured  to  dispatch  a-  short  note,  acquainting 
her  of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife. 

In  an  hour  he  received  a  reply,  merely  containing 
these  words: — 
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“  Can  you  account  for  M.  de  Mussidan’s  sudden  de¬ 
termination  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy?  We  leave 
this  evening.  Farewell. — D.” 

And  so  she,  too,  had  abandoned  him,  taking  with  her 
all  the  hopes  he  had  in  the  world.  Still,  however,  his 
infatuation  held  its  sway  over  him,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  believe  that  she  felt  this  separation  as  keenly 
as  he  did. 

Some  five  days  afterwards,  when  the  Duchess  de 
Champdoce  had  been  pronounced  out  of  immediate 
danger,  one  of  the  doctors  took  him  mysteriously 
aside.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  a  startling,  but  he  hoped  a  welcome  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence — that  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce  was  in  the 
way  to  present  the  Duke  with  an  heir  to  his  title  and 
estates. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  had  decided  her 
not  to  leave  her  husband's  roof,  and  had  steeled  her 
heart  against  George’s  entreaties.  She  had  hesitated, 
and  had  almost  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  her  heart, 
when  this  thought  troubled  her. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  she  had  not  disclosed  her 
condition  to  her  husband,  and,  at  the  news,  all  Nor- 
bert’s  former  suspicions  revived,  and  his  wrath  rose 
once  more  to  an  extraordinary  height.  His  lips  grew 
pale,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  fury. 

“  Thank  you,  doctor !  ”  exclaimed  he.  “  Of  course, 
the  news  is  very  welcome.  Good-by.  I  must  go  to 
the  Duchess  at  once.” 

Instead  of  going  to  his  wife,  Norbert  went  and 
locked  himself  up  in  his  own  private  apartment.  He 
had  need  to  be  alone,  in  order  to  look  this  fresh  com¬ 
plication  more  fully  in  the  face,  and  the  more  he  re¬ 
flected,  the  more  convinced  was  he  that  he  had  been 
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the  dupe  of  a  guilty  woman.  He  had  begun  by  doubt¬ 
ing,  and  he  ended  by  being  convinced  that  the  child 
was  not  his.  Was  he  to  accept  this  degraded  posi¬ 
tion,  and  rear  up  as  his  own  the  child  of  George  de 
Croisenois  ?  The  child  would  grow  up  under  his  own 
roof-tree,  bear  his  name,  and  finally  inherit  his  title 
and  gigantic  fortune.  “  Never,”  muttered  he.  “  No, 
never;  for  sooner  than  that,  I  will  crush  the  life  out 
of  it  with  my  own  hands  !  ” 

The  more  he  thought  how  he  should  have  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  world  by  feigning  love  and  lavishing  caresses 
upon  this  interloping  child,  the  more  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  perform  his  task.  He  had, 
however,  much  to  do  at  present.  The  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  George  de  Croisenois  had 
created  much  stir  and  excitement  in  Paris,  and  the 
letter  which  had  been  posted  by  the  agent  dispatched 
by  Jean,  instead  of  explaining  matters,  had  only  deep¬ 
ened  the  mystery  and  caused  fresh  grounds  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  the  police  authorities.  But  the  disappearance 
of  the  Marquis  was  only  a  nine  days’  wonder  after 
all.  Some  other  strange  event  excited  the  attention 
of  the  fickle  public,  and  George  de  Croisenois’  name 
was  no  longer  in  every  one’s  mouth. 

Norbert  breathed  freely  once  more,  for  he  felt  his 
secret  was  safe. 

Diana  de  Mussidan  had  now  been  absent  for  three 
months  and  had  not  vouchsafed  him  a  single  line.  A 
river  of  blood  flowed  between  him  and  his  wife. 
Among  all  his  acquaintances  he  had  not  one  friend 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  his  reckless  life  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  dissipation  began  to  weary  him.  His 
thoughts  were  always  fixed  upon  this  coming  child. 
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How  could  he  ever  bear  to  bring  it  up  as  if  it  were  his 
own?  He  had  thought  over  many  plans,  but  always 
trusted  to  the  first  one  he  had  conceived.  This  was 
to  procure  an  infant,  it  mattered  not  where  or  by 
what  means,  and  substitute  it  for  the  new-born  child 
of  his  wife.  As  time  rolled  on,  he  became  more  im¬ 
bued  with  this  idea,  and  at  length  he  summoned  Jean 
to  him,  that  faithful  old  man,  who  served  his  master 
so  truly  out  of  affection  to  the  house  of  Champdoce. 

For  the  first  time  Jean  raised  an  objection  to  his 
master’s  proposal,  declaring  that  such  an  act  would 
bring  shame  and  misery  upon  all  concerned  in  it; 
but  when  he  found  that  Norbert  was  determined,  and 
that,  if  he  refused,  his  master  would  employ  some  less 
scrupulous  agent,  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  promised  obedience. 

About  a  month  later,  Jean  came  to  his  master  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  best  the  accouchement  of 
the  Duchess  should  take  place  at  a  chateau  belonging 
to  the  Champdoce  family  near  Montroire,  and  that 
this  once  done,  he,  Jean,  would  arrange  everything. 
The  removal  was  effected  almost  at  once,  and  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  who  was  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  made 
no  opposition.  She  and  Norbert  lived  together  as 
perfect  strangers.  Sometimes  a  week  would  elapse 
without  their  meeting;  and  if  they  had  occasion  to 
communicate,  it  was  done  by  letter. 

The  estate  to  which  Norbert  had  conducted  the 
Duchess  was  admirably  adapted  for  his  purpose.  The 
unhappy  woman  was  entirely  alone  in  the  world,  and 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  protection  or 
advice.  Her  father,  the  Count  de  Puymandour,  had 
died  suddenly  a  month  before,  owing  to  chagrin 
caused  by  his  defeat  when  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
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the  Chamber.  The  brief  note  from  the  despairing 
mother,  in  which  followed  the  words,  “  Have  mercy ! 
Give  me  back  my  child !  ”  hardly  describes  the  terri¬ 
ble  events  that  occurred  in  the  lonely  Chateau  to  which 
Norbert  had  conducted  his  innocent  victim. 

The  child  of  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce  had  been 
placed  by  Jean  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ven- 
dome,  while  the  infant  that  was  baptized  with  the 
grandiloquent  names  of  Anne  Rene,  Gontran  de  Due- 
pair,  Marquis  de  Champdoce,  was  the  bastard  child  of 
a  girl  living  near  Montroire,  who  was  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  “The  Witch.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MASCARIN  SPEAKS. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  manuscript  handed 
by  Mascarin  to  Paul  Violaine,  and  the  young  man  laid 
down  the  roll  of  paper  with  the  remark,  “  And  that 
is  all.” 

He  had  consumed  six  hours  in  reading  this  sad  ac¬ 
count  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  owners  of  illus¬ 
trious  names. 

Mascarin  had  listened  with  the  complacency  of  an 
author  who  hears  his  own  work  read  aloud  to  him, 
but  all  the  while  he  was  keenly  watching  him  beneath 
his  spectacles  and  the  faces  of  his  companions.  The 
effect  that  was  produced  was  immense,  and  exactly 
what  he  had  anticipated.  Paul,  Hortebise,  and  Cate¬ 
nae  gazed  upon  each  other  with  faces  in  which  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  strange  recital,  and  then  at  the  power 
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•of  the  man  who  had  collected  these  facts  together, 
were  mingled,  and  Catenae  was  the  first  who  spoke. 
The  sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed  gradually  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  vague  sense  of  apprehension  that  hung  about 
the  office. 

“  Aha !  ”  cried  he,  “  I  always  said  that  our  old 
friend  Mascarin  would  make  his  mark  in  literature. 
As  soon  as  his  pen  touches  the  paper  the  business 
man  vanishes;  we  have  no  longer  a  collection  of  dry 
facts  and  proofs,  but  the  stirring  pages  of  a  sensational 
novel.” 

“  Do  you  really  consider  that  as  a  mere  romance  ?  ” 
asked  Hortebise. 

“  It  reads  like  one  certainly ;  you  must  allow  that.” 

“  Catenae,”  remarked  Mascarin  in  his  bitterly  sar¬ 
castic  tone,  “  is  best  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  narrative,  as  he  is  the  professional 
adviser  of  this  same  Duke  de  Champdoce,  the  very 
Norbert  whose  life  has  just  been  read  to  you.” 

“  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  slight  foundation 
to  it,”  returned  the  lawyer. 

“Then  what  is  it  that  you  do  deny?” 

“  Nothing,  nothing;  I  merely  objected,  more  in  jest 
than  otherwise,  to  the  sentimental  manner  in  which 
you  have  set  forward  your  case.” 

“  Catenae,”  remarked  Mascarin,  addressing  the 
others,  “  has  received  many  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  from  his  noble  client,  which  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  communicate  to  us ;  and  though  he  fancied  that 
we  were  drifting  into  quicksands  and  among  break¬ 
ers,  he  displayed  no  signal  of  warning  to  save  us  from 
our  danger,  hoping,  like  a  true  friend,  that,  by  this 
means,  he  might  get  rid  of  us.” 
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Catenae  began  to  utter  protestations  and  denials, 
but  Mascarin  cut  him  short  with  an  imperative  ges¬ 
ture,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  he  again  commenced, — 

“  You  must  understand  that  my  inquisitors  have  had 
but  little  to  do  in  this  affair,  for  my  work  has  chiefly 
consisted  in  putting  fragments  together.  It  is  not  to 
me  that  you  are  indebted  for  the  sensational  (I  think 
that  that  was  the  term  used)  part  of  my  story,  but 
rather  to  Madame  de  Mussidan  and  Norbert  de 
Champdoce.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  phrases  must 
have  struck  you  considerably.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  objected  Catenae - 

“  Perhaps,”  broke  in  Mascarin,  “  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  correspondence  which  the  Countess  de  Mus¬ 
sidan  preserved  so  carefully — both  his  letters  and  her 
own,  which  Norbert  returned  to  her.” 

“  And  have  we  those  ?  ” 

“Of  course  we  have,  only  there  is  a  perfect  romance 
contained  in  these  letters.  What  I  have  read  is  a  mere 
bald  extract  from  them ;  and  this  is  not  all.  The  man 
who  assisted  me  in  the  unravelling  of  this  dark  in¬ 
trigue  was  the  original  promoter — Daumon.” 

“  What,  is  the  Counsellor  still  alive  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  and  you  know  him.  He  is  not  quite  in 
his  first  youth,  and  has  aged  somewhat,  but  his  intel¬ 
lect  is  as  brilliant  as  ever.” 

Catenae  grew  serious.  “  You  tell  me  a  great  deal,” 
said  he. 

“  I  can  tell  you  even  more.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
account  of  the  deed  was  written  under  the  dictation 
of  Caroline  Schimmel,”  broke  in  Mascarin.  “  This 
unlucky  woman  started  for  Havre,  intending  to  sail 
for  the  United  States,  but  she  got  no  further  than  that 
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seaport  town,  for  the  good  looks  and  the  persuasive 
tongue  of  a  sailor  induced  her  to  alter  her  plans.  As 
long  as  her  money  lasted  he  remained  an  ardent  lover, 
but  vanished  with  the  disappearance  of  her  last  thou¬ 
sand-franc  note.  Starving  and  poverty-stricken,  Caro¬ 
line  returned  to  Paris  and  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce, 
who  accepted  her  constant  demands  for  money  as  a 
penitent  expiation  of  his  crime.  But  she  remained 
faithful  to  her  oath ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  ter¬ 
rible  propensity  for  drink,  Tantaine  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  extracting  her  secret  from  her.  If,  on 
her  recovery  from  her  fit  of  drink  coma,  she  recollects 
what  has  taken  place,  she  will,  if  I  read  her  character 
right,  go  straight  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  tell 
him  that  his  secret  has  passed  into  better  hands.” 

At  this  idea  being  promulgated,  Catenae  started 
from  his  chair  with  a  loud  oath. 

“  Did  you  think,”  asked  Mascarin,  "  that  I  should 
feel  so  much  at  my  ease  if  I  found  that  there  was  the 
slightest  risk?  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  Caro¬ 
line  can  say.  Who  is  it  that  she  can  accuse  of  having 
stolen  her  secret  from  her?  Why,  only  a  poor  old 
wretch  named  Tantaine.  How  can  the  Duke  possibly 
trace  any  connection  between  this  miserable  writer  and 
Catenae  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task.” 

“  Besides,”  pursued  Mascarin,  “  what  have  we  to 
fear  from  the  Duke  de  Champdoce?  Nothing,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Is  he  not  as  much  in  our  power  as  the 
woman  he  formerly  loved — Diana  de  Mussidan?  Do 
we  not  hold  the  letters  of  both  of  them,  and  do  we 
not  know  in  what  corner  of  his  garden  to  dig  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  damning  piece  of  evidence?  Remember  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  skeleton, 
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for  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  Croisenois  had 
about  him  several  Spanish  doubloons,  a  fact  which 
was  given  to  the  police.” 

“  Well,”  said  Catenae,  “  I  will  act  faithfully.  Tell 
me  your  plans,  and  I  will  let  you  know  all  that  I 
hear  from  the  Duke.” 

For  a  moment  a  smile  hovered  upon  Mascarin’s  lips, 
for  this  time  he  placed  firm  reliance  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  lawyer. 

“  Before  we  go  further,”  said  he,  “  let  me  conclude 
this  narrative  which  Paul  has  just  read.  It  is  sad  and 
simple.  The  united  ages  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
did  not  exceed  fifty  years ;  they  had  unlimited  wealth, 
and  bore  one  of  the  grandest  historic  names  of  France; 
they  were  surrounded  with  every  appliance  of  luxury, 
and  yet  their  lives  were  a  perfect  wreck.  They  simply 
dragged  on  an  existence  and  had  lost  all  hopes  of 
happiness,  but  they  made  up  their  minds  to  conceal  the 
skeleton  of  their  house  in  the  darkest  cupboard,  and 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  their  inner  life.  The 
Duchess  suffered  much  in  health,  and  merely  went  out 
to  visit  the  sick  and  poor.  The  Duke  worked  hard  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education,  and 
made  a  name  and  reputation  throughout  Europe.” 

“  And  how  about  Madame  de  Mussidan  ?  ”  asked 
Catenae. 

“  I  am  coming  to  that,”  returned  Mascarin.  “  With 
that  strange  determination  that  fills  the  hearts  of  our 
women,  she  did  not  consider  her  revenge  complete 
until  Norbert  learned  that  she  was  the  sole  instrument 
in  heaping  the  crowning  sorrow  of  his  life  on  his  head ; 
and  on  her  return  from  Italy,  she  sent  for  him  and 
told  him  everything.  Yes,  she  absolutely  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  tell  him  that  it  was  she  who  had  done  her 
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best  to  throw  his  wife  into  De  Croisenois’  arms.  She 
told  him  that  it  was  she  who  had  worked  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meeting,  and  had  written  the  anonymous 
letter.” 

“  Why  did  he  not  kill  her  ?  ”  cried  Hortebise.  “  Had 
she  not  all  his  letters,  and  taunted  him  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  them?  Ah,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  let  us 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  the  sole  monopoly  of 
blackmailing.  This  high-born  Countess  plunged  her 
hand  into  the  Duke’s  coffers  just  as  if  she  had  been 
a  mere  adventuress.  It  is  only  ten  days  ago  that  she 
borrowed — you  will  observe  the  entry  of  it  as  a  loan — 
a  large  sum  to  settle  an  account  of  Van  Klopen’s. 
But  let  us  now  speak  of  the  child  who  took  the  place 
of  the  boy  whom  the  Duchess  brought  into  the  world. 
You  know  him,  doctor?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  often  seen  him.  He  was  a  good-look¬ 
ing  young  fellow.” 

“  He  was,  but  he  was  a  degraded  •  scoundrel,  after 
all.  He  was  educated  and  brought  up  without  regard 
to  expense,  but  he  always  displayed  low  tastes,  and, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  brought  discredit  on  the 
name  he  bore.  He  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  and  I  believe  that  they  felt  great  relief 
when  he  died  of  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  a  drunken 
debauch.  His  parents,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  such,  were  present  at  his  death-bed,  for  they  had 
learned  to  consider  their  sorrows  as  the  just  chastise¬ 
ment  of  heaven.  The  boy  having  died,  the  family  of 
Champdoce  seemed  likely  to  become  extinct,  and  then 
it  was  that  Norbert  decided  to  do  what  his  wife  had 
long  urged  upon  him,  to  seek  for  and  reclaim  the  child 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Vendome.  It  went  against  his  pride  to 
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diverge  from  the  course  he  had  determined  on  as  best, 
but  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  his  wife’s 
guilt,  and  Diana’s  confessions  had  reassured  him  as 
to  the  paternity  of  the  missing  boy.  It  was  thus  with 
hope  in  his  heart,  and  furnished  with  every  necessary 
document,  that  he  started  for  Vendome;  but  there  a 
terrible  disappointment  awaited  him.  The  authorities 
of  the  hospital,  on  consulting  the  register,  found 
that  a  child  had  been  admitted  on  the  day  and  hour 
mentioned  by  Norbert,  and  that  his  description  of  the 
infant’s  clothing  tallied  exactly  with  the  entries.  But 
the  child  was  no  longer  in  the  hospital,  and  there  was 
no  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  He  had,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  been  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  but  he  had  run 
away  from  his  master,  and  the  most  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  search  had  failed  to  arrest  the  fugitive.” 

Catenae  listened  to  all  these  exact .  details  with  an 
unpleasant  feeling  gnawing  at  his  heart,  for  he.  saw 
that  his  associates  knew  everything,  and  he  had  relied 
upon  again  securing  their  confidence  by  furnishing 
them  with  those  details  which  were  evidently  already 
known  to  them.  Mascarin,  however,  affected  not  to 
notice  his  surprise,  and  went  on  with  his  narrative. 

“  This  terrible  disappointment  will  certainly  kill  the 
Duke  de  Champdoce.  It  seemed  to  him  that  after 
having-  so  bitterly  expiated  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
his  youth,  he  might  hope  to  have  his  old  age  in  peace 
and  quiet,  with  a  son  who  might  cheer  the  loneliness 
of  his  desolate  fireside.  His  countenance,  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  before  the  Duchess,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  his  return  in  an  agony  of  anguish  and  sus¬ 
pense,  told  her  at  once  that  all  hope  had  fled.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  the  Duke  had  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  had  decided  that  to  give  up  the 
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search  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The  world  is 
wide,  and  a  friendless  boy,  without  a  name,  difficult 
to  trace;  but,  with  ample  funds,  almost  anything  can 
be  done,  and  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  both  life  and 
fortune  to  attain  his  object.  So  immense  were  his  re¬ 
sources,  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  employ  the  most 
skilful  detectives;  and  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
he  had  come  to  look  upon  this  task  as  a  sacred  duty 
to  which  he  ought  to  devote  all  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  He  swore  that  he  would  never  rest  or 
cease  from  his  search  until  he  had  been  furnished  with 
the  indisputable  proofs  of  the  existence  or  the  death 
of  his  son.  He  did  not  confide  all  this  project  to  the 
Duchess;  for  he  feared — and  he  had  by  this  time 
learned  to  have  some  consideration  for  her  enfeebled 
frame — her  health  had  given  way  so  completely  that 
any  extra  degree  of  excitement  might  prove  fatal  to 
her.  He,  therefore,  as  a  preliminary,  applied  to  that 
element  which  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  acts  as  the 
terrestrial  guardians  of  society.  But  the  police  could 
do  nothing  for  the  Duke.  They  heard  what  he  had 
to  say  gravely,  took  notes,  told  him  to  call  again  later 
on,  and  there  was  an  end  to  their  proceedings.  It 
can  easily  be  understood  that  the  rank  and  position  of 
the  Duke  prevented  him  from  making  his  name  known 
in  his  inquiries ;  and  as  he  dared  not  divulge  the  whole 
truth,  he  gave  such  a  bald  version  of  the  case,  that 
it  excited  no  deep  feelings  of  interest.  At  last  he  was 
sent  to  a  certain  M.  Lecoq.” 

To  Paul’s  utter  astonishment,  the  name  produced  a 
sudden  and  terrible  effect  upon  Doctor  Hortebise,  who 
started  to  his  feet  as  if  propelled  from  his  chair  by 
the  unexpected  application  of  some  hidden  motive 
power,  and,  fingering  the  locket  that  hung  from  his 
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chain,  gazed  round  upon  his  associates  with  wild  and 
excited  eyes. 

“  Stop !  ”  cried  he.  “  If  that  fellow  Lecoq  is  to  put 
his  nose  into  your  case,  I  withdraw ;  I  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it,  for  it  is  certain  to  be  a  failure.” 

He  appeared  to  be  so  thoroughly  frightened,  that 
Catenae  condescended  to  smile. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  he,  “  I  can  understand  your  alarm  ; 
but  be  at  ease ;  Lecoq  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.” 

But  Hortebise  was  not  satisfied  with  Catenae’s  as¬ 
surance,  and  looked  for  confirmation  from  Mascarin. 

“  Lecoq  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,”  repeated  his 
friend.  “  The  fool  said  that  his  position  prevented 
him  from  giving  his  time  to  any  investigation  of  a 
private  nature,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  true.  The 
Duke  offered  him  a  heavy  sum  to  throw  up  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  he  refused,  saying  he  did  not  work  for 
money,  but  from  love  for  his  profession.” 

“  Which  is  quite  true,”  interrupted  Catenae. 

“  However,”  continued  Mascarin,  “  to  cut  short  my 
narrative,  the  Duke,  on  the  refusal  of  Lecoq  to  act, 
applied  to  Catenae.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  lawyer,  “  and  the  Duke  has 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  search  in  my  hands.” 

“  Have  you  formed  any  plan  of  action  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  present.  The  Duke  said,  *  Ask  every  living 
soul  in  the  world,  if  you  can  succeed  in  no  other  way  ’ ; 
this  is  all  the  instruction  he  has  given  me;  and,”  added 
he,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  “  I  am  almost 
of  Perpignan’s  opinion,  that  the  search  will  be  a  fruit¬ 
less  one.” 

“  Lecoq  did  not  think  so.” 

“  He  only  said  that  he  believed  he  should  succeed 
if  he  were  to  take  it  in  hand.” 
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“  Well,”  answered  Mascarin  coldly,  “  I  have  been 
certain  of  success  from  the  very  commencement.” 

“Have  you  been  to  Vendome?”  asked  Catenae. 

“  Never  mind,  I  have  been  somewhere,  and  at  this 
very  moment  could  place  my  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Champdoce.” 

“  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  I  have 
found  him;  only  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  appear 
in  the  matter,  I  shall  delegate  to  you  and  Perpignan 
the  happiness  of  restoring  the  lost  son  to  his  father’s 
arms.” 

Catenae  glanced  from  Mascarin  to  Hortebise,  and 
from  them  to  Paul,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  be  certain 
that  he  was  not  being  made  an  object  of  ridicule. 

“  And  why  do  you  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  asked  he  at  last,  in  a  suspicious  tone  of  voice. 
“  Do  you  foresee  some  risk,  and  want  me  to  bear  the 
brunt  ?  ” 

Mascarin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  First,”  said  he,  “  I  am  not  a  traitor,  as  you  know 
well  enough ;  and  then  the  interests  of  all  of  us  de¬ 
pend  on  your  safety.  Can  one  of  us  be  compromised 
without  endangering  his  associates?  You  know  that 
this  is  impossible.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  point  out 
where  the  traces  commence;  others  will  follow  them 
at  their  own  risk,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  look  calmly  on.” 

“  But - ” 

Mascarin  lost  his  patience,  and  with  a  deep  frown, 
replied, — 

“  That  is  enough.  We  require  no  more  argument. 
I  am  the  master,  and  it  is  for  you  to  obey.” 

When  Mascarin  adopted  this  tone,  resistance  was 
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out  of  the  question;  and  as  he  invariably  made  all 
yield  to  him,  it  was  best  to  obey  with  a  good  grace, 
and  Catenae  relapsed  into  silence,  completely  subju¬ 
gated  and  very  much  puzzled. 

“  Sit  down  at  my  desk/’  continued  Mascarin,  “  and 
take  careful  notes  of  what  I  now  say.  Success  is, 
as  I  have  told  you,  inevitable,  but  I  must  be  ably 
backed.  All  now  depends  upon  your  exactitude  in 
obeying  my  orders;  one  false  step  may  ruin  us  all. 
You  have  heard  this,  and  cannot  say  that  you  are  not 
fully  warned.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SUDDEN  CHECK. 

Catenac  seated  himself  at  the  writing-table  without 
a  word,  concealing  his  anger  and  jealousy  beneath  a 
careless  smile.  Mascarin  was  no  longer  the  plotter 
consulting  with  his  confederates;  he  was  the  master 
issuing  his  orders  to  his  subordinates.  He  had  now 
taken  from  a  box  some  of  those  square  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  which  he  spent  his  time  in  reading  over. 

“  Try  and  not  miss  one  word  of  what  I  am  saying,” 
remarked  he,  bending  his  keen  glance  upon  Paul ;  then, 
turning  to  Catenac,  he  continued,  “  Can  you  perstfade 
the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  Perpignan  to  start  for 
Vendome  on  Saturday?” 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  so.” 

“  I  want  a  Yes  or  No.  Can  you  or  can  you  not 
make  these  people  go  there  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  then.” 
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“  Very  well.  Then,  on  going  to  Vendome,  you  will 
stop  at  the  Hotel  de  Porte.” 

“  Hotel  de  Porte,”  repeated  Catenae,  as  he  made  a 
note  of  the  name. 

“  Upon  the  day  of  your  arrival  at  Vendome,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mascarin,  “  you  could  do  very  little.  Your  time 
would  be  taken  up  in  resting  after  your  journey,  and 
perhaps  you  may  make  a  few  preliminary  inquiries. 
It  will  be  on  Sunday  that  you  will  go  to  the  hospital 
together,  and  make  the  same  inquiries  which  the  Duke 
formerly  made  by  himself.  The  lady  superior  is  a 
woman  of  excellent  taste  and  education,  and  she  will 
do  all  that  she  can  to  be  useful  to  you.  Through  her 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  boy’s  description,  and 
the  date  on  which  he  left  the  hospital  to  be  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  tanner.  She  will  tell  you  that,  disliking 
the  employment,  he  ran  away  from  them  at  the  age 
of  twelve  and  a  half  years,  and  that  since  then  no 
trace  of  him  has  been  found.  You  will  hear  from 
her  that  he  was  a  tall,  well-built  lad,  looking  two 
years  older  than  he  really  was,  with  an  intelligent  cast 
of  features,  and  keen,  bright  eyes,  full  of  health  and 
good  looks.  He  had  on,  on  the  day  of  his  disappear¬ 
ance,  blue  and  white  striped  trousers,  a  gray  blouse, 
a  cap  with  no  peak,  and  a  spotted  silk  cravat.  Then, 
to  assist  you  still  further  in  your  researches  she  will 
add  that  he  carried  in  a  bundle,  enveloped  in  a  red 
plaid  cotton  handkerchief,  a  white  blouse,  a  pair  of 
gray  cloth  trousers,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.” 

Catenae  watched  Mascarin  as  he  was  speaking  with 
an  expression  of  ill-concealed  enmity. 

“  You  are  well  informed,  on  my  word,”  muttered  he. 

“  I  think  I  am,”  returned  Mascarin.  “  After  this 
you  will  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  not  until  then — do 
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you  understand? — and  you  will  consult  as  to  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken.  The  plan  proposed  by  Perpignan 
is  an  excellent  one/’ 

“  What !  you  know  it  then  ?  ” 

“Of  course  I  do.  He  proposed  to  divide  Vendome 
and  its  suburbs  into  a  certain  number  of  circles,  and 
to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation  in  each  of  them. 
Let  him  go  to  work  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  to 
do  so,  you  will  require  a  guide.” 

“  Of  course  we  should  require  such  a  person.” 

“  Here,  Catenae,  I  must  leave  a  little  to  chance,  for 
I  am  not  quite  omnipotent.  But  there  are  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  that  your  host  will  advise  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  services  of  a  man  called  Frejot,  who 
acts  as  commissioner  to  the  hotel.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  may  designate  some  one  else;  but  in 
that  case  you  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  manage 
to  employ  the  services  of  one  other  man.” 

“  What  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  ” 

“  He  understands  what  he  is  to  do  completely.  Well, 
these  preliminaries  being  settled,  you  will  commence 
on  Monday  morning  to  search  the  suburb  called 
Areines,  under  the  guidance  of  Frejot.  Leave  all 
responsibility  to  Perpignan,  but  make  sure  that  the 
Duke  comes  with  you.  Ask  the  denizens  a  series  of 
questions  which  you  have  prepared  beforehand,  such 
as  *  My  friends,  we  are  in  search  of  a  boy.  A  reward 
of  ten  thousand  francs  is  offered  to  any  one  who  will 
put  us  on  his  track.  He  must  have  left  these  parts 
in  August,  1856,  and  some  of  you  may  have  seen 
him.’  ” 

Here  Catenae  stopped  Mascarin. 

“Wait  a  moment.  Your  own  words  are  excellent; 
I  will  write  them  down.” 
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“All  Monday,”  continued  Mascarin,  “you  will  not 
make  much  progress,  and  for  the  next  few  days  it 
will  be  the  same,  but  on  Saturday  prepare  yourself 
for  a  great  surprise;  for  on  that  day  Frejot  will  take 
you  to  a  large,  lonely  farmhouse,  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake.  This  farm  is  held  by  a  man  named  Lorgelin, 
who  cultivates  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and 
his  two  sons.  You  will  find  these  worthy  people  at 
dinner.  They  will  offer  you  some  refreshment,  and 
you  will  accept.  At  the  next  word  you  utter  you  will 
find  that  they  will  glance  at  each  other  in  a  meaning 
manner,  and  the  wife  will  exclaim,  ‘  Blessed  Virgin ! 
surely  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of  the  poor  lad  we 
have  so  often  talked  about.’  ” 

As  Mascarin  went  on  describing  his  arrangements, 
his  whole  form  seemed  to  dilate,  and  his  face  shone 
with  the  knowledge  of  mastery  and  power.  His  voice 
was  so  clear  and  his  manner  so  full  of  authority  and 
command,  that  it  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  were  seated  listening  to  him.  He  spoke 
of  what  would  happen  as  if  he  was  dealing  with  an 
absolute  certainty,  and  went  on  with  such  wonderful 
lucidity  and  force  of  reasoning  that  they  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  real. 

“  Oh  !  the  farmer’s  wife  will  say  this,  will  she?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Catenae,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  surprise. 

“  Yes,  this,  and  nothing  more.  Then  the  husband 
will  explain  that  they  found  the  poor  lad  half  dead 
in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  that  they  took 
him  home,  and  did  what  they  could  for  him ;  and  will 
add,  this  was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1856. 
You  will  offer  to  read  him  your  description  of  the  lad, 
but  he  will  volunteer  his  own,  which  you  will  find  ex¬ 
actly  to  tally  with  the  one  you  have.  Then  Lorgelin 
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will  tell  you  what  an  excellent  lad  he  was,  and  how 
the  farm  seemed  quite  another  place  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  there.  All  the  family  will  join  in  singing  his 
praises — he  was  so  good-tempered,  so  obliging,  and  at 
thirteen  he  could  write  like  a  lawyer’s  clerk.  And 
then  they  will  produce  some  of  his  writing  in  an  old 
copy  book.  But  after  all  the  old  woman,  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  will  say  that  she  found  the  lad  had  not 
much  gratitude  in  his  composition,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  following  September  he  left  the  farm  where  he  had 
received  so  much  kindness.  Yes,  he  left  them  to  go 
away  with  some  strolling  performers.  You  will  be 
absolutely  affected  by  the  words  of  these  worthy  peo¬ 
ple,  and  before  you  leave  they  will  show  you  the 
clothes  the  lad  left  behind  him.” 

Catenae  was  waiting  for  the  conclusion,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  rather  a  disappointed  tone, — 

“  But  I  do  not  see  what  we  have  gained  when 
Lorgelin’s  story  has  been  repeated  to  us.” 

Mascarin  raised  his  hand,  as  though  to  deprecate  im¬ 
mediate  criticism,  and  to  ask  for  further  patience  on 
the  part  of  his  audience. 

“  Permit  me  to  go  on,”  said  he.  “  You  would  now 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  Perpignan  will  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  holds  the  end 
of  the  clue,  and  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
follow  it  up  carefully.” 

“  I  think  you  overrate  Perpignan’s  talents.” 

“  Not  a  bit ;  each  man  to  his  own  line  of  business. 
Besides,  if  he  wanders  off  the  course,  you  must  get  him 
back  to  it.  In  this  you  must  act  diplomatically.  His 
first  move  will  naturally  be  to  take  you  to  the  office  of 
the  mayor  of  the  township,  where  a  register  of  licenses 
is  kept.  There  you  will  find  that  in  September,  1857, 
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there  passed  through  the  place  a  troop  of  travelling 
performers,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  with  the  cara¬ 
vans,  under  the  management  of  a  man  known  as 
Vigoureux,  nicknamed  the  Grasshopper.” 

Catenae  rapidly  jotted  down  these  items.  “  Not  so 
fast,”  said  he ;  “I  cannot  follow  you.” 

After  a  short  pause,  Mascarin  continued. 

“  An  attentive  examination  of  the  book  will  prove  to 
you  that  no  other  troupe  of  itinerant  performers  passed 
through  the  place  during  that  month;  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  the  Grasshopper  with  whom  the 
lad  went  away.  You  will  then  peruse  the  man’s  de¬ 
scription.  Vigoureux,  born-  at  Bourgogne,  Vosges. 
Age,  forty-seven.  Height,  six  feet  two  inches.  Eyes, 
small  and  gray,  rather  near-sighted.  Complexion  dark. 
Third  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off  at  first  joint.  If  you 
[confound  him,  after  reading  this,  with  any  other  man 
of  his  profession,  you  must  certainly  be  rather  foolish.” 

“  I  shall  now  be  able  to  find  him,”  muttered  Catenae. 

“  But  that  is  Perpignan’s  business.  You  will  see  him 
put  on  an  air  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  appear 
quite  overjoyed  at  the  news  he  has  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  mayor.  He  will  say  that  the  inquiry  at  Ven- 
dome  is  over,  and  that  it  will  be  best  to  return  to  Paris 
at  once.  Of  course,  you  will  make  no  objection.  You 
will  permit  the  Duke  to  make  a  handsome  present  to 
Lorgelin  and  Frejot;  but  take  care  not  to  leave  him 
behind  you.  I  advise  you  to  regain  Paris  without  a 
moment’s  delay.  The  wily  Perpignan,  on  your  return, 
will  at  once  take  you  to  the  head  police  office,  where 
Vigoureux  will  have  left  his  papers,  like  other  men 
of  his  profession.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  sight  of  them,  the  Duke  de  Champdoce 
will  act  as  a  talisman.  You  will  then  discover  that  in 
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'1864,  the  man  Vigoureux  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  that  he  now 
keeps  a  wine-shop  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Depleux.” 

“  Stop  a  bit,”  said  Catenae,  “  and  let  me  take  down 
the  address.” 

“  When  you  go  there,  you  will  recognize  Vigoureux 
by  the  loss  of  his  finger.  He  will  at  once  admit  that  the 
lad  followed  him,  and  remained  in  the  troupe  for  ten 
months.  He  was  a  good  enough  lad,  but  as  grand  as 
a  peacock,  and  as  lazy  as  a  dormouse.  He  made  great 
friends  with  an  old  Alsatian,  called  Fritz,  who  was 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and  by-and-by  both 
were  so  fond  of  each  other,  that  one  day  they  went  off 
in  each  other’s  company.  Now  you  want  to  know  what 
has  become  of  Fritz?  I  know  Vigoureux  will  get  tired 
of  this  prolonged  string  of  questions,  and  behave  vio¬ 
lently;  then  you  will  threaten  him  for  having  carried 
off  a  youth  of  tender  years,  and  he  will  calm -down, 
and  become  as  mild  as  mother’s  milk,  and  will  prom¬ 
ise  to  gain  information  for  you.  In  a  week  he  will 
give  the  information  that  Fritz  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Hospital  Magloire.” 

Absolutely  dumb  with  surprise,  the  audience  listened 
to  these  strange  assertions,  which  dovetailed  so  exactly 
into  each  other,  and  seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
years  of  research. 

“  Fritz,”  continued  Mascarin,  “  is  a  sly  old  dog. 
You  will  find  an  old,  rickety,  blue-eyed  man  at  the 
hospital,  and  remember  to  tell  the  Duke  de  Champdoce 
that  he  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  him.  This  wily 
old  Alsatian  will  tell  you  of  all  the  sacrifices  he  made 
for  the  dear  lad.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  often  went 
without  his  beer  and  tobacco  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
music  lessons  that  he  forced  the  boy  to  take.  He  will 
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tell  you  that  he  wanted  to  get  him  into  the  Government 
School  of  Music,  for  that  he  possessed  great  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent,  and  he  cherished  the  hope  of  one 
day  seeing  him  a  great  composer,  like  Weber  or  Mo¬ 
zart.  I  expect  that  this  flow  of  self-praise  will  melt  the 
heart  of  your  client,  for  he  will  see  that  his  son  had 
made  an  effort  to  rise  out  of  the  mire  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  will,  in  this  energy,  recognize  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Champdoce  family;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  testimony  he  will  almost  be  ready  to 
accept  the  young  man  as  his  son.” 

Catenae  had  for  some  time  past  been  striving  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  meaning  hidden  behind  the  inscrutable 
countenance  of  Mascarin,  but  in  vain. 

“  Let  us  get  on,”  said  the  lawyer  impatiently.  “  All 
that  you  have  told  me  I  shall  hear  later  on  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.” 

“  If  your  sagacity  requires  no  further  explanation 
from  me,”  rejoined  Mascarin,  “  you  will,  I  trust,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  continue  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  young 
friend,  Paul  Violaine.  You  will  feel  compassion  when 
the  Alsatian  tells  you  of  his  sufferings,  at  the  boys’ 
description  of  him,  and  his  subsequent  prosperity  in  the 
Rue  d’Arras.  You  had  better  listen  to  the  old  man  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  grumble  on,  the  more  so  as  you 
will  detect  in  the  rancor  and  bitterness  of  his  remarks 
all  the  vexation  of  a  disappointed  speculator.  He  will 
confess  to  you  besides  that  he  subsists  entirely  on  the 
bounty  of  the  lad,  whom  he  had  stigmatized  as  an  un¬ 
grateful  villain.  Of  course,  the  Duke  will  have  to 
leave  behind  him  some  testimonial  of  his  pleasure,  and 
you  will  hurry  off  to  the  Rue  d’Arras.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house  will  tell  you  that  some  four  years  ago  he 
got  rid  of  this  musician,  the  only  one  of  his  class  who 
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had  dared  to  establish  himself  there,  and  a  small  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  few  adroit  questions  will  obtain  for  you  the 
address  of  one  of  the  young  man’s  pupils,  Madame 
Grandorge,  a  widow  lady,  residing  in  the  Rue  St. 
Louis.  This  lady  will  tell  you  that  she  does  not  know 
the  address  of  her  former  master,  but  that  he  used  to 
live  at  57,  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  From  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Rue  Jacob,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Joquelet.” 

Mascarin  paused,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  chuckled 
inwardly,  as  though  at  some  excellent  joke. 

“  Be  comforted,  Catenae,”  said  he.  “  You  have 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  your  journey.  The  portress 
at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre  is  the  most  oblig¬ 
ing  woman  in  the  world.  She  will  tell  you  that  the 
musician  still  retains  his  rooms  in  the  house,  but  that 
he  resides  there  no  longer,  for  he  has  made  a  lucky  hit, 
and  last  month  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
banker  living  close  by.  The  young  lady,  Mademoiselle 
Rigal,  saw  him,  and  fell  in  love  with  him.” 

A  clever  man  like  Catenae  should  have  foreseen 
what  was  coming,  but  he  had  not,  and  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion  he  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  Yes,  just  so,”  said  Mascarin,  with  an  air  of  bland 
triumph.  “  The  Duke  de  Champdoce  will  then  drag 
you  off  to  our  mutual  friend  Martin  Rigal,  and  there 
you  will  find  our  young  protege,  the  happy  husband  of 
the  beautiful  Flavia.” 

Mascarin  drew  himself  up,  and  adjusted  his  glasses 
firmly  on  his  nose. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Catenae,  show  the  liberality  and 
amiability  of  your  disposition  by  congratulating  our 
friend  Paul  as  Gontran,  Marquis  de  Champdoce.” 
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Hortebise,  of  course,  knew  what  was  coming;  he 
knew  the  lines  of  the  plot  of  the  play  as  if  he  had  been 
a  joint  author  of  it,  and  was  as  much  excited  as  if  he 
were  assisting  at  a  first  rehearsal. 

“  Bravo !  ”  he  exclaimed,  clapping  his  hands  to¬ 
gether.  “  Bravo,  my  dear  Mascarin,  you  have  excelled 
yourself  to-day !  ” 

Worried  and  perplexed  as  Paul  had  been,  as  Mas¬ 
carin  concluded  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  sick  and 
giddy  with  emotion. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mascarin  in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice, 
“  I  accept  your  praise  without  any  affectation  of  false 
modesty.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  intervention 
of  that  grain  of  sand  which  sometimes  stops  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machine.  Perpignan,  poor  fool  though  he 
is,  will  be  our  best  friend,  and  will  do  our  work  quite 
unconsciously.  Can  the  Duke  retain  any  atom  of  sus¬ 
picion  after  these  minute  investigations?  Impossible. 
But  to  remove  the  slightest  element  of  doubt,  I  have 
another  and  an  additional  plan.  I  will  make  him  re¬ 
trace  the  path  upon  which  he  has  started.  He  shall 
take  Paul  to  all  these  various  places,  and  at  all  of  them 
the  statements  will  be  even  more  fully  confirmed.  Paul, 
the  son-in-law  of  Martin  Rigal,  the  husband  of  Fla  via, 
will  be  recognized  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  the  Rue  Ja¬ 
cob,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  He  will  be  joyfully  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  Rue  d’ Arras;  Fritz  will  embrace  his  un¬ 
grateful  pupil ;  Vigoureux  will  remind  him  of  his  skill¬ 
ful  feats  on  the  trapeze ;  the  Lorgelin  family  will  press 
the  lad  whom  they  gave  shelter  to,  to  their  hearts,  and 
this  will  happen,  Catenae,  because  I  will  it,  and  because 
all  the  people  from  the  portress  in  the  Rue  Montmartre 
to  the  Lorgelins  are  my  slaves,  and  dare  not  disobey 
one  single  command  which  I  may  issue.” 
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Catenae  rose  slowly  and  solemnly  from  his  seat. 

“  I  recognize  your  patience  and  ingenuity  thor¬ 
oughly,  only  I  am  going  with  one  word  to  crush  the 
fabric  of  hope  that  you  have  so  carefully  erected.” 

Catenae  might  be  a  coward,  he  might  also  be  a 
traitor,  but  he  was  a  clever  and  clear-sighted  man  too. 
Consequently  Hortebise  shivered  as  he  heard  these 
words,  but  Mascarin  smiled  disdainfully,  basking  in 
his  dream  of  success. 

“  Go  on  then,”  said  he. 

“  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  not  over¬ 
reach  and  deceive  the  Duke.” 

“  And  why  not,  pray  ?  ”  asked  Mascarin.  "  But  are 
you  sure  that  I  wish  to  deceive  him?  You  have  not 
been  open  with  me,  why  should  I  be  frank  with  you? 
Am  I  in  the  habit  of  confiding  in  those  who  do  not  re¬ 
pose  confidence  in  me  ?  Does  Perpignan  for  a  moment 
suspect  the  part  that  he  is  to  play?  Why  may'  I  not 
have  judged  it  best  to  keep  from  you  the  fact  that  Paul 
is  really  the  child  you  are  seeking?” 

Mascarin  spoke  so  confidently  that  Catenae  gazed 
upon  him,  hardly  knowing  to  what  conclusion  to  come, 
for  his  conscience  was  by  no  means  clear.  His  intellect 
quickly  dived  into  the  depths  of  all  probabilities,  and 
yet  he  could  not  see  in  all  these  combinations  any  pos¬ 
sible  peril  to  himself. 

“  I  only  hope,”  said  he,  “  that  Paul  is  all  that  you 
represent  him  to  be;  but  why  all  these  precautions? 
Only,  mark  my  words,  the  Duke  has  an  infallible  way 
of  detecting,  or  rather  of  preventing,  any  attempt  at 
imposition.  It  is  ever  thus,  the  most  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  will  overset  the  best  laid  plans,  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  destroy  the  combinations  of  the  most  astute  in¬ 
tellect.” 
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Mascarin  interrupted  his  associate. 

“  Paul  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,”  said 
he  decisively. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this?  Catenae  felt  that 
he  was  being  played  with,  and  grew  angry. 

“  As  you  please ;  but  you  will,  I  presume,  permit  me 
to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.” 

Then,  advancing  towards  Paul,  the  lawyer  said, — 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  remove  your  coat.” 

Paul  took  it  off,  and  threw  it  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

“  Now,”  added  Catenae,  “  roll  up  your  right  shirt 
sleeve  to  the  shoulder.” 

Scarcely  had  the  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  lawyer 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  bare  flesh,  than  he  turned 
to  his  associates  and  observed, — 

“  No,  he  is  not  the  right  man.” 

To  his  extreme  surprise,  Mascarin  and  Hortebise 
burst  into  a  fit  of  unrestrained  laughter. 

“  No,”  pursued  the  lawyer,  “  this  is  not  the  child 
who  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  of  Vendome,  and  the 
Duke  will  recognize  this  better  than  I  can.  You  laugh, 
but  it  is  because  you  do  not  know  all.” 

“  Enough,”  returned  Mascarin,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  doctor,  he  remarked,  “  Tell  him,  my  friends,  that 
we  know  more  than  he  thinks.” 

“  And  so,”  said  Hortebise,  taking  Paul’s  hand,  “  you 
are  certain  that  this  is  not  the  lost  child  because  he  has 
not  certain  marks  about  him;  but  these  will  be  seen 
upon  the  day  on  which  Paul  is  introduced  to  the  Duke, 
and  legibly  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  unbelieving.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  explain  in  my  own  way.  If  in  early  child¬ 
hood  Paul  had  been  scalded  on  his  shoulder  by  boiling 
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water,  he  would  have  a  scar  whose  appearance  would 
denote  its  origin  ?  ” 

Catenae  nodded.  “  You  are  quite  accurate,”  said  he. 

“  Well,  then,  listen.  Paul  is  coming  home  with  me. 
I  shall  take  him  into  my  consulting-room;  he  will  lie 
on  a  couch.  I  shall  give  him  chloroform,  for  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  suffer  any  pain.  Mascarin  will  help  me. 
Then  I  shall  apply,  on  the  proper  part,  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  steeped  in  a  certain  liquid  which  is  an  invention  of 
my  own.  I  am  not  a  fool,  as  you  may  have  discovered 
before  this ;  and  in  a  drawer  at  home  is  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  cut  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  irregular  outline 
of  a  scar  of  the  kind  you  describe,  and  a  few  little  bits 
here  and  there  will  do  the  rest  of  the  work  artistically. 
When  the  liquid  has  effected  its  work,  which  will  be  in 
ten  minutes,  I  shall  remove  it,  and  apply  an  ointment, 
another  invention  of  my  own,  to  the  wound;  then  I 
shall  restore  Paul  to  his  senses,  and  go  to  dinner.” 

Mascarin  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight. 

“  But  you  forget  that  a  certain  space  of  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  scar  the  appearance  of  not  having 
been  recent,”  objected  Catenae. 

“  Let  me  speak,”  broke  in  the  doctor.  “  If  we  only 
needed  time — six  months,  say,  or  a  year — we  should 
postpone  our  concluding  act  until  then ;  but  I,  Horte- 
bise,  assure  you  that  in  two  months,  thanks  to  another 
discovery  of  my  own — will  show  you  a  scar  that  will 
pass  muster,  not  perhaps  before  a  fellow-practitioner, 
but  certainly  before  the  Duke.” 

Catenae’s  sunken  eyes  blazed  as  he  thought  of  the 
prospective  millions. 

“  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  all  scruples !  ”  cried 
he.  “  My  friends,  I  am  yours  soul  and  body ;  you  may 
rely  on  your  devoted  Catenae.” 
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The  doctor  and  Mascarin  exchanged  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph. 

“  Of  course  we  share  and  share  alike,”  observed  the 
lawyer.  “It  is  true  that  I  come  in  rather  late;  but 
the  part  I  play  is  a  delicate  and  an  important  one,  and 
you  can  do  nothing  without  me.” 

“  You  shall  have  your  share,”  answered  Mascarin 
evasively. 

“  One  word  more,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  Do  you  think 
that  the  Duke  has  kept  nothing  back?  The  infant 
was  hardly  seen  by  him  or  the  Duchess ;  but  Jean  saw 
it,  and  he,  though  very  old  and  infirm,  would  come 
forward  at  any  moment  to  defend  the  name  and  honor 
of  the  Champdoce  family.” 

“Well,  and  what  then?” 

“  Jean,  you  know,  was  against  the  substitution  of 
another  child.  May  he  not  have  foreseen  the  chance 
of  such  a  case  as  this  arising?” 

Mascarin  looked  grave.  “  I  have  thought  of  that 
before,”  returned  he ;  “  but  what  can  be  done  ?  ” 

“  I  will  find  out,”  said  Catenae.  “  Jean  has  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  me,  and  I  will  question 
him.” 

The  cold  calmness  of  the  lawyer  had  vanished,  and 
Catenae  only  displayed  the  zealous  eagerness  of  the 
man  who,  admitted  at  a  late  hour  into  an  enterprise 
which  he  imagines  will  be  lucrative,  burns  to  do  as 
much  as  he  can  to  further  it. 

“  But,”  added  he,  as  an  after-thought,  “  how  can 
we  be  certain  that  there  is  no  one  to  recognize  Paul  ?  ” 

“  I  can  answer  for  that ;  his  poverty  had  isolated 
him  from  all  but  a  woman  named  Rose,  and  I  took 
care  that  she  should  be  sent  to  the  prison  of  St.  La- 
zare.  At  one  time  I  was  a  little  anxious,  as  I  heard 
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that  Paul  had  a  patron ;  but  he,  as  I  have  found  out, 
was  the  Count  de  Mussidan,  the  murderer  of  Mont- 
louis,  who,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  was  Paul’s 
father.” 

“  We  have  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,”  said  the  doctor. 

“Nothing;  and  while  you  get  on  with  your  work, 
I  will  hurry  on  Paul’s  marriage  with  Rigal’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  this  will  not  prevent  my  busying  myself  in 
another  quarter;  for  before  a  month  Henri  de  Croise- 
nois  will  have  floated  his  Company,  and  become  the 
husband  of  Sabine  de  Mussidan.” 

“  I  think  that  it  is  about  time  for  dinner,”  re¬ 
marked  Hortebise,  and,  turning  to  the  protege  of  the 
association,  he  added,  “  Come,  Paul.” 

But  Paul  made  no  movement,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  it  was  seen  that  the  poor  boy  had  fainted,  and 
they  had  to  sprinkle  cold  water  upon  him  before  he 
regained  consciousness. 

“  Surely,”  remarked  the  doctor,  “  it  is  not  the  idea 
of  a  trifling  operation  that  you  will  not  feel  which 
has  so  frightened  you?” 

Paul  shook  his  head.  “  It  is  not  that,”  said  he. 

“What,  then,  is  it?” 

“  Simply  that  the  real  man  exists ;  I  know  him,  and 
know  where  he  lives.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  they  cried. 

“  I  know  him,  I  tell  you — the  son  of  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce.” 

“  Let  us  hear  all !  ”  cried  Mascarin,  who  was  the 
first  to  come  to  his  senses.  “  Explain  yourself.” 

“  Simply  this.  I  know  such  a  young  man,  and  it 
was  the  thought  of  this  that  made  me  feel  so  ill.  He 
is  thirty-three.  He  was  at  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
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he  left  it  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half  years;  and 
he  has  just  such  a  scald  on  his  shoulder,  which  he 
got  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner.” 

“  And  where,”  asked  Mascarin  quickly,  “  this 
same  young  man?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  does 
he  do  for  a  living  ?  ” 

“  He  is  a  painter ;  his  name  is  Andre,  and  he 
lives - ” 

A  blasphemous  oath  from  Mascarin  interrupted  him. 
“  This  is  the  third  time,”  said  he  fiercely,  “  that  this 
cursed  fellow  has  crossed  our  path;  but  I  swear  that 
it  shall  be  the  last.” 

Hortebise  and  Catenae  were  livid  with  alarm. 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ”  asked  they. 

“  I  shall  do  nothing,”  answered  he ;  “  but  you  know 
that  this  Andre,  in  addition  to  being  a  painter,  is  an 
ornamental  sculptor  and  house  decorator,  and  so  is 
often  on  lofty  scaffolds.  Have  you  never  heard  that 
accidents  frequently  happen  to  that  class  of  people  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  MELANCHOLY  MASHER. 

When  Mascarin  spoke  of  suppressing  the  man  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  easily  as  if  he  was  alluding  to 
extinguishing  a  candle,  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  considerably  enhanced 
the  difficulty  of  his  task,  for  Andre  had  been  fore¬ 
warned,  and  this  note  of  warning  had  been  sounded 
on  the  day  on  which  he  had  received  that  letter  from 
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Sabine,  in  which  she  spoke  in  such  despairing  terms 
of  her  approaching  marriage,  which  she  had  been 
compelled  to  agree  to  to  save  the  honor  of  her  fam¬ 
ily.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  a  long  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  had  with  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  and  the 
Viscountess  de  Bois  Arden,  in  which  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Mus- 
sidan  were  victims  of  some  plot  of  which  Henri  de 
Croisenois  was  certainly  one  of  the  promoters.  He 
had  no  conception  on  what  side  to  look  for  the  danger, 
but  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  was  impend¬ 
ing.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
It  was  not  only  his  life  that  was  in  danger,  but  his  love 
and  his  future  happiness.  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  had 
also  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  a  man  for 
whom  he  entertained  so  great  a  respect  and  regard. 

“  I  would  lay  a  heavy  wager,”  said  he,  “  that  we 
have  to  do  with  some  villainous  blackmailers,  and  the, 
difficulty  of  the  business  is,  that  we  must  do  the  work 
ourselves,  for  we  dare  not  invite  the  aid  of  the  police. 
We  have  no  proof  to  offer,  and  the  police  will  not  stir 
a  foot  on  mere  suppositions,  and  we  should  not  earn 
the  thanks  of  those  we  are  desirous  of  assisting  if 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  law  to  certain  acts  in 
their  past  lives;  for  who  can  say  what  the  terrible 
secret  is,  that  some  vile  wretch  holds  over  the  heads 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Mussidan?  and  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  the  Count  and  the  Countess  might  be 
compelled  to  join  the  blackmailers  and  oppose  us. 
We  must  act  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  caution. 
Remember,  that  if  you  are  out  at  night,  you  must  avoid 
dark  corners,  for  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  put  a  knife  into  your  back.” 

The  conclusion  that  was  arrived  at,  at  this  inter- 
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view,  was  that  for  the  present  Andre  and  De  Breulh 
should  cease  to  see  each  other  so  frequently.  They 
felt  convinced  that  a  watch  had  been  set  on  them,  and 
that  their  intimacy  would  certainly  be  notified  to  De 
Croisenois ;  and  of  course  they  had  every  desire  to 
cause  him  to  imagine  that  they  were  not  acting  in  any 
way  together.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  that  they 
entered  into  was  that  each  should  act  from  his  own 
point  of  vantage  against  Henri  de  Croisenois,  and 
that  when  necessary  they  should  meet  in  the  evening 
to  compare  notes  in  a  small  cafe  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  Andre  was  at 
work. 

His  courage  was  still  as  high  as  ever,  but  the  first 
symptoms  of  rashness  had  vanished.  He  was  a  born 
diplomatist,  and  fully  realized  that  cunning  and  treach¬ 
ery  must  be  met  by  similar  weapons.  He  must  not 
break  his  engagement  to  M.  Gandelu ;  but  how  could 
he  superintend  the  workmen  and  keep  an  eye  on  Croi¬ 
senois  at  the  same  time?  Money  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  and  yet  he  felt  a  strange  disinclination  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  loan  from  M.  de  Breulh.  If  he  were  to  throw 
up  his  work,  it  would  naturally  create  suspicion. 

M.  Gandelu  had  a  shrewd  head,  and  Andre,  remem¬ 
bering  the  old  man’s  kindness  to  him  on  all  occasions, 
determined  to  confide  the  matter  to  him,  and  with 
this  object  he  called  on  him  the  next  morning  as  the 
clock  was  striking  nine.  His  surprise  was  extreme 
when  he  saw  Gaston  de  Gandelu  in  the  courtyard. 
He  was  just  the  same  looking  Gaston,  the  lover  of 
Madame  de  Chantemille,  to  the  outward  eye,  but  some 
grave  calamity  had  evidently  entirely  changed  the 
inner  man.  He  was  smoking  his  cigar  with  an  air 
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of  desperation,  and  seemed  to  be  utterly  weary  of  the 
world  and  its  belongings. 

At  the  moment  Andre  entered  the  young  man 
caught  sight  of  him. 

“  Halloo!  ”  said  he;  “here  is  my  artistic  friend.  I 
lay  ten  to  one  that  you  have  come  to  ask  my  father  to 
do  you  a  favor.” 

“  You  are  quite  right;  is  he  at  home?” 

“  The  governor  is  in  the  sulks ;  he  has  shut  himself 
up,  and  will  not  see  me.” 

“  You  are  joking.” 

“  Not  I ;  the  old  man  is  a  regular  despot,  and  I  am 
sick  of  everything.” 

Noticing  that  one  of  the  grooms  was  listening,  Gas¬ 
ton  had  sufficient  sense  to  draw  Andre  a  little  on  one 
side. 

“  Do  you  know,”  asked  he,  “  that  the  governor  has 
docked  my  screw  and  vows  that  he  will  advertise -him¬ 
self  as  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  yours  truly; 
but  I  cannot  think  he  will  do  so,  for  that  would  be  a 
regular  smash-up  for  me.  You  haven’t  such  a  trifle 
as  ten  thousand  francs  about  you  that  you  could  lend 
me,  have  you?  I’d  give  twenty  thousand  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  when  I  came  of  age.” 

“  I  must  say - ,”  began  Andre. 

“  All  right ;  never  mind ;  I  understand.  If  you  had 
the  ready,  you  wouldn’t  be  hanging  about  here;  but 
for  all  that,  I  must  have  the  cash.  Hang  it  all,  I 
signed  bills  to  that  amount  payable  to  Verminet.  Do 
you  know  the  fellow  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Where  were  you  dragged  up  ?  Why,  he  is  the 
head  of  the  Mutual  Loan  Society.  The  only  nuisance 
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is,  that  to  make  matters  run  a  bit  smooth,  I  wrote 
down  the  wrong  name.  Do  you  tumble,  eh  ?  ” 

“  But,  great  heavens !  that  is  forgery,”  said  Andre, 
aghast. 

“  Not  a  bit,  for  I  always  intended  to  pay ;  besides,  I 
wanted  the  money  to  square  Van  Klopen.  You  know 
him,  I  suppose?” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  he  is  the  chap  to  dress  a  girl.  I  had  those 
costumes  for  Zora  from  him;  but  it  is  out  and  out 
the  governor’s  fault.  Why  did  he  drive  me  to  des¬ 
peration?  Yes,  it  is  all  the  old  man’s  doing.  He 
wasn’t  satisfied  with  pitching  into  me,  but  he  collared 
that  poor,  helpless  lamb  and  shut  her  up.  She  never 
did  him  any  harm,  and  I  call  it  a  right  down  cow¬ 
ardly  and  despicable  act  to  hurt  Zora.” 

“Zora,”  repeated  Andre,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
name. 

“Yes,  Zora;  you  know;  you  had  a  feed  with  us 
one  day.” 

“Yes,  yes;  you  mean  Rose.” 

“  That’s  it ;  but  I  don’t  like  any  one  to  call  her  by 
that  ugly,  common  name.  Well,  the  governor  has 
gone  mad  about  her,  and  filed  a  complaint  against 
her  of  decoying  a  minor,  as  if  I  was  a  fellow  any 
one  could  decoy.  Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  that  she  is 
now  in  the  prison  of  . St.  Lazare.” 

The  tears  started  to  the  young  man’s  eyes  as  he 
related  his  grievance. 

“  Poor  Zora,”  he  added ;  “  I  was  never  mashed  on  a 
woman  like  I  was  on  her.  And  then  what  a  splendid 
form  she  was!  Why,  the  hairdresser  said  he  had 
never  seen  such  hair  in  his  life;  and  she  is  at  St. 
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Lazare.  As  soon  as  the  police  came  for  her,  her  first 
thoughts  were  of  me,  and  she  shrieked  out,  *  Poor 
Gaston  will  kill  himself  when  he  hears  of  this.’  The 
cook  told  me  this,  and  added  that  her  mistress’s  suf¬ 
ferings  were  terrible.  And  she  is  at  St.  Lazare.  I 
tried  to  see  her,  but  it  was  no  go” ;  and  here  the  boy’s 
voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

“  Come,”  said  Andre,  “  keep  up  your  spirits.” 

“  Ah !  you  shall  see  if,  as  soon  as  I  am  twenty-one, 
I  don’t  marry  her.  I  don’t  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
old  man.  He  has  been  advised  by  his  lawyer,  a  beast 
by  the  name  of  Catenae.  Do  you  know  him?” 

'  “  No.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  know  any  one.  Well,  I  shall 
send  him  a  challenge  to-morrow.  I  have  got  my  sec¬ 
onds  all  ready.  By  the  way,  would  you  like  to  act 
for  me?  I  can  easily  get  rid  of  one  of  the  others.” 

“  I  have  had  no  experience  in  such  matters.’’ 

“  Ah,  then  you  would  be  of  no  use.  My  seconds 
must  put  him  into  a  regular  blue  funk.” 

“  In  that  case - ” 

“  No ;  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say :  you  mean 
that  I  had  best  look  out  for  a  military  swell ;  but, 
after  all,  the  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  I  am  the  in¬ 
sulted  party,  and  draw  pistols  at  ten  paces.  If  that 
frightens  him,  he  will  make  the  governor  drop  all  this 
rubbish.” 

Had  his  mind  not  been  so  much  occupied,  this  rho- 
domontade  on  Gaston’s  part  would  have  amused  Andre 
very  much,  but  now  he  asked  himself  what  would  be 
the  quickest  way  to  escape  from  him. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  servant  emerged  from  the 
house. 
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“  Sir,”  said  he,  addressing  Andre,  “  my  master  has 
seen  you  from  his  window,  and  begs  that  you  will  go 
up  to  him  at  once.” 

“  I  will  be  with  him  immediately,”  answered  Andre ; 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Gaston,  he  took  leave 
of  him  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  GENTLEMAN  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

When  Andre  had  got  rid  of  the  young  man,  and 
had  been  ushered  into  M.  Gandelu’s  presence,  the 
change  in  that  gentleman’s  appearance  struck  him  with 
horror.  His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  as  if  he  had 
been  weeping,  but  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Andre 
his  face  brightened,  and  he  welcomed  him  warmly. 

“  Oh,  it  does  me  good  to  see  you,  and  I  bless  the 
fortunate  chance  that  has  brought  you  here  to-day.” 

“  It  is  not  a  very  fortunate  chance,”  answered 
Andre,  as  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

For  the  first  time  Gandelu  noticed  the  air  of  gravity 
which  marked  the  young  man,  and  the  shade  of  sor¬ 
row  upon  his  brow. 

“What  ails  you,  Andre?”  asked  he. 

“  A  great  misfortune  is  hanging  over  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  naked  truth  and  this  misfortune  may  bring 
death  and  despair  to  me.” 

“  I  am  your  friend,  my  dear  boy,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  and  would  gladly  be  of  service  to  you.  Tell  me  if 
I  can  be  of  any  use  ?  ” 

“  I  come  to  you  to-day  to  ask  a  favo**  at  your 
hands.” 
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“And  you  thought  of  the  old  man,  then?  I  thank 
you  for  doing  so.  Give  me  your  hand;  I  like  to  feel 
the  grasp  of  an  honest  man’s  hand;  it  warms  my 
heart.” 

“  It  is  the  secret  of  my  life  that  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
fide  to  you,”  said  he,  with  some  solemnity. 

M.  Gandelu  made  no  reply,  but  struck  his  clenched 
fist  upon  his  breast,  as  though  to  show  that  any  secret 
confided  to  him  would  be  locked  up  in  the  safe  se¬ 
curity  of  his  heart. 

Then  Andre  hesitated  no  longer,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  giving  names,  told  the  whole  story  of  his 
love,  his  ambitions,  and  his  hopes,  and  gave  a  clear 
account  of  how  matters  stood. 

“How  can  I  help  you?”  asked  M.  Gandelu. 

“  Allow  me,”  said  Andre,  “  to  hand  over  the  work 
with  which  you  have  intrusted  me  to  one  of  my 
friends.  I  will  retain  the  responsibility,  but  will  merely 
act  as  one  of  the  workmen.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
will  give  me  my  liberty,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
shall  be  earning  a  little  money,  which  is  just  now  of 
vast  importance  to  me.” 

“  Is  that  what  you  call  a  favor?” 

“  Certainly,  and  a  very  great  one,  too.” 

Gandelu  rose  hastily,  and,  opening  an  iron  safe 
which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  taking 
from  it  a  bundle  of  banknotes,  he  placed  them  on  the 
table  before  Andre  with  an  expressive  look,  which 
meant,  “  Take  what  you  desire.” 

The  unlooked-for  kindness  of  this  man,  who  forgot 
all  his  own  sorrows  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  another,  affected  Andre  deeply. 

“  I  do  not  need  money,”  began  he. 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Gandelu  inspired  silence. 
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“  Take  these  twenty  thousand  francs,”  said  he,  “  and 
then  I  can  tell  you  why  I  asked  you  to  come  upstairs.” 

A  refusal  would  have  wounded  the  old  man  deeply, 
and  so  Andre  took  the  proffered  loan. 

Gandelu  resumed  his  seat,  and  remained  in  gloomy 
silence  for  some  time. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emo¬ 
tion,  “  a  day  or  two  back  you  saw  something  of  the 
trouble  that  I  am  laboring  under.  I  have  no  longer 
any  respect  or  esteem  for  that  wretched  fool,  my  son, 
Pierre.” 

Andre  had  already  guessed  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
censed  with  reference  to  something  connected  with 
Gaston. 

“  Your  son  has  behaved  very  foolishly,”  said  he ; 
“  but  remember  he  is  very  young.” 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  the  old  man’s  face. 

“My  son  is  old  in  vice,”  replied  he.  “I  have 
thought  the  matter  over  only  too  plainly.  Yesterday 
he  declared  that  he  would  kill  himself.  An  absurd 
threat.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  culpably  weak, 
and  it  is  no  use  now  to  act  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  unhappy  boy  is  infatuated  with  a  degraded  woman 
named  Rose,  and  I  have  had  her  locked  up;  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  her  out  again,  and  also 
to  pay  his  debts.  It  is  weak  folly,  I  allow;  but  what 
am  I  to  do?  I  am  his  father  after  all;  and  while  I 
cannot  respect  her,  I  must  love  him.  He  has  almost 
broken  my  heart,  but  it  was  his  to  do  as  he  liked 
with.” 

Andre  made  no  reply,  and  Gandelu  went  on. 

“  I  have  not  deceived  myself ;  my  son  is  ruined. 
I  can  but  stand  by  and  wait  for  the  end.  If  this  Rose 
is  not  everything  that  is  bad,  her  influence  may  be 
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of  some  use  to  him.  But  I  want  some  one  to  under¬ 
take  these  negotiations,  and  I  had  hopes,  Andre,  that 
you  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.” 

Andre  felt  that  all  his  efforts  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Sabine,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  leave  the  kind  old  man  to  the  mercy  of 
others,  and  by  a  display  of  absolute  heroism  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  accede  to  the  broken-hearted  father’s  de¬ 
sires  and  briefly  told  him  that  he  was  at  his  service. 
Gandelu  thanked  him  warmly,  and  Andre,  seating 
himself  at  the  table,  the  two  men  entered  into  a  long 
discussion  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  Andre  should  act  with  free¬ 
dom  and  according  to  his  own  instincts,  and  that  M. 
Gandelu  should,  to  actual  appearance,  remain  firm  in 
the  course  he  had  entered  upon,  and  should  only  be 
induced,  by  Andre’s  intercession,  to  adopt  milder  meas¬ 
ures.  The  result  justified  their  anticipations,  for  Gas¬ 
ton  was  even  more  crushed  and  downcast  than  Andre 
had  imagined,  and  it  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense  that 
he  awaited  the  return  of  the  young  painter.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  him  descending  the  steps  he  sprang  forward 
to  greet  him. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

"  Your  father,”  returned  Andre,  “  is  terribly  angry 
with  you,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  induce  him  to  do 
something,  for  you.” 

“Will  he  set  Zora  at  liberty?” 

“  Perhaps  he  will ;  but  first  he  must  have  something 
more  from  you  than  promises — he  must  have  stable 
guarantees.” 

At  these  words  Gaston’s  face  fell.  “  Guarantees,” 
answered  he  sulkily.  “  Is  not  my  word  of  honor 
enough?  What  sort  of  guarantees  does  he  require?” 
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“  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  you  must  find  out  for 
yourself ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you.” 

Gaston  gazed  upon  Andre  in  surprise. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  asked  he,  “  that  you 
can  do  pretty  well  what  you  like  with  the  governor  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly ;  but  surely  you  can  see  that  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence  over  him.  If  you  want  a  proof 
of  this,  see,  here  is  the  money  to  take  up  these  bills 
you  told  me  of.” 

“What,  Verminet’s?” 

“  I  suppose  so.  I  am  speaking  of  those  to  which 
you  were  mad  enough  to  forge  another  man’s  name.” 

Foolish  as  the  boy  was,  this  act  of  his  had  caused 
him  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  had  reflected  very 
often  how  he  could  possibly  escape  from  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  act  of  rashness. 

“  Give  me  the  money,”  cried  he. 

Andre  shook  his  head,  however.  “  Forgive  me,” 
said  he,  “  but  this  money  does  not  quit  my  hands  until 
the  bills  are  handed  over  to  me.  Your  father's  orders 
on  this  point  are  decided;  but  the  sooner  we  settle 
the  affair  the  better.” 

“  That  is  too  bad;  the  governor  is  as  sly  as  a  fox; 
but  he  must  have  his  own  way,  I  suppose,  so  come  on. 
Only  just  wait  till  I  slip  on  a  coat  more  suitable  to 
.my  position  than  this  lounging  suit.” 

He  rushed  away,  and  was  back  again  in  ten  minutes 
as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  full  of  gayety  and  good 
spirits. 

“  We  can  walk,”  said  he,  putting  his  arm  through 
Andre’s.  “We  have  to  go  to  the  Rue  St.  Anne.” 

Verminet  had  his  office  in  this  street — the  office  of 
the  Mutual  Loan  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  manag¬ 
ing  director.  The  house,  in  spite  of  its  grandiloquent 
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title,  was  of  excessively  shabby  exterior.  The  Mutual 
Loan  Society  was  frequented  by  those  who,  having 
lost  their  credit,  wished  to  obtain  a  fresh  amount, 
and  who,  having  no  money,  wanted  to  borrow  some. 

Verminet’s  plan  of  financial  operations  was  per¬ 
fectly  simple.  A  tradesman  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  would  come  to  him.  Verminet  would  look 
into  his  case  and  make  him  sign  bills  for  the  sum  he 
required,  handing  him  in  exchange  bills  drawn  by 
other  tradesmen  in  quite  as  serious  a  predicament  as 
himself,  and  pocketed  a  commission  of  two  per  cent, 
upon  both  the  transactions.  Verminet  obtained  clients 
from  the  simple  fact  that  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  utterly  reckless,  cares  not  what  he  signs,  and  will 
clutch  at  a  straw  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  But 
there  were  many  other  transactions  carried  on  at  the 
office  of  the  Mutual  Loan  Society,  for  its  largest 
means  of  income  was  drawn  from  even  less  respect¬ 
able  sources,  and  it  was  alleged  that  many  of  these 
bogus  bills  which  are  occasionally  cashed  by  some  re¬ 
spectable  bankers  were  manufactured  there.  At  any 
rate,  Verminet  managed  to  make  money  somehow. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RINGING  THE  CHANGES. 

Andre,  who  was  gifted  with  plenty  of  intelligence, 
at  once  judged  of  the  kind  of  business -done  by  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Loan  Society  by  the  dinginess  of  the  brass  plate 
on  the  door  and  the  generally  dilapidated  aspect  of 
the  house. 

“  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all,”  said  he. 

“  It  does  not  go  in  for  show,”  answered  Gaston, 
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affecting  an  air  of  wisdom,  “  but  it  is  deemed  handy 
sometimes.  It  does  all  sorts  of  business  that  you 
would  never  think  of.  A  real  downy  card  is  Ver- 
minet.” 

Andre  could  easily  believe  this,  for,  of  course,  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  character  of 
a  man  who  could  have  induced  a  mere  simpleton  like 
Gaston  to  affix  a  forged  signature  to  the  bills  which 
he  had  discounted.  He  made  no  remark,  however,  but 
entered  the  house,  with  the  interior  arrangements  of 
which  Gaston  appeared  to  be  perfectly  familiar.  They 
passed  through  a  dirty,  ill-smelling  passage,  went 
across  a  courtyard,  cold  and  damp  as  a  cell,  and  as¬ 
cended  a  flight  of  stairs  with  a  grimy  balustrade.  On 
the  second  floor  Gaston  made  a  halt  before  a  door 
upon  which  several  names  were  painted.  They  passed 
through  into  a  large  and  lofty  room.  The  paper  on 
the  walls  of  this  delectable  chamber  was  torn  and 
spotted,  and  a  light  railing  ran  along  it,  behind  which 
sat  two  or  three  clerks,  whose  chief  occupation  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  consuming  the  breakfast  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  to  the  office.  The  heat  of  the 
stove,  which  was  burning  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
the  general  mouldiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
smell  of  the  coarse  food,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  any  one  coming  in  from  the  fresh  air. 

“Where  is  M.  Verminet?”  asked  Gaston  authori¬ 
tatively. 

“  Engaged,”  replied  one  of  the  clerks,  without  paus¬ 
ing  to  empty  his  mouth  before  he  replied. 

“  Don’t  you  talk  to  me  like  that.  What  do  I  care 
whether  he  is  engaged  or  not?  Tell  him  that  Gaston 
de  Gandelu  desires  to  see  him  at  once.” 

The  clerk  was  evidently  impressed  by  his  visitor’s 
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manner,  and,  taking  the  card  which  was  handed  to 
him,  made  his  exit  through  a  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

Gaston  was  delighted  at  this  first  victory,  and 
glanced  at  Andre  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

The  clerk  came  back  almost  at  once.  “  M.  Ver- 
minet,”  cried  he,  “has  a  client  with  him  just  now. 
He  begs  that  you  will  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  will  see  you”;  and  evidently  anxious  to  be 
civil  to  the  gorgeously  attired  youths  before  him,  he 
added,  “  My  master  is  just  now  engaged  with  M.  de 
Croisenois.” 

“  Aha,”  cried  Gaston  ;  “  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that 
the  dear  Marquis  will  be  delighted  to  see  me.” 

Andre  started  on  hearing  this  name,  and  his  cheek 
crimsoned.  The  man  whom  he  most  hated  in  this 
world;  the  wretch  who,  by  his  possession  of  some 
compromising  secret,  was  forcing  Sabine  into  a  de¬ 
tested  marriage;  the  villain  whom  he,  M.  de  Breulh, 
and  Madame  de  Bois  Arden  had  sworn  to  overreach, 
was  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  and  that  now  he  should 
see  him  face  to  face.  Their  eyes  would  meet,  and 
he  would  hear  the  tones  of  the  scoundrel’s  voice.  His 
rage  and  agitation  were  so  intense  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  concealed  it.  Luckily  for 
him,  Gaston  was  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
his  companion;  for  having,  at  the  clerk’s  invitation, 
taken  a  chair,  he  assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  which 
struck  the  shabby  young  man  behind  the  railing  with 
the  deepest  admiration. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that  you 
know  my  dear  friend,  the  Marquis?” 

Andre  made  some  reply,  which  Gaston  interpreted 
as  a  negative. 
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“  Really,”  said  he,  “  you  know  no  one,  as  I  told  you 
before.  Where  have  you  lived?  But  you  must  have 
heard  of  him?  Henri  de  Croisenois  is  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends.  He  owes  me  over  fifty  louis  .that  I 
won  of  him  one  night  at  baccarat.” 

Andre  was  now  certain  that  he  had  estimated  Ver- 
minet’s  character  correctly,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Marquis  de  Croisenois  with  this  very  equivocal  per¬ 
sonage  assumed  a  meaning  of  great  significance  to 
him.  He  felt  now  that  he  had  gained  a  clue,  a  beacon 
blazed  out  before  him,  and  he  saw  his  way  more 
clearly  into  the  difficult  windings  of  this  labyrinth  of 
iniquity  which  he  knew  that  he  must  penetrate  before 
he  gained  the  secret  he  longed  for. 

He  felt  like  a  child  playing  the  game  called  “Magic 
Music,”  when,  as  the  seeker  nears  the  hiding  place  of 
the  article  of  which  he  is  in  search,  the  strains  of  the 
piano  swell  higher  and  higher.  He  now  found  that 
the  boy  whose  master  he  had  become,  knew,  or  said 
he  knew,  a  good  deal  of  this  marquis.  Why  should  he 
not  gain  some  information  from  him  ?  ” 

“Are  you  really  intimate  with  the  Marquis  de 
Croisenois?”  asked  he. 

“  I  should  rather  think  I  was,”  returned  Gandelu 
the  younger.  “  You  will  see  that  precious  sharp.  I 
know  all  about  him,  and  who  the  girl  is  that  he  is 
ruining  himself  for,  but  I  mustn’t  talk  about  that; 
mum’s  the  word,  you  know.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Marquis 
appeared,  followed  by  Verminet. 

Henri  de  Croisenois  was  attired  in  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  manner,  and  formed  an  utter  contrast  to  the 
flashy  dress  of  Gaston.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  mechanically  tapping  his  boots  with  an  elegant 
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walking  cane.  In  a  moment  the  features  and  figure 
of  the  Viscount  were  indelibly  photographed  upon 
Andre’s  brain.  He  particularly  noticed  his  eyes,  which 
had  in  them  a  half-concealed  look  of  terror,  and  his 
face  bore  the  haunted  expression  of  a  person  who  ex¬ 
pects  some  terrible  blow  to  fall  upon  him  at  any  mo¬ 
ment. 

At  a  little  distance  the  Marquis  seemed  still  young, 
but  a  closer  inspection  showed  that  the  man  looked 
even  older  than  he  really  was,  so  worn  and  haggard 
were  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Nights  at  the  gaming-table 
and  the  anxiety  as  to  where  the  fresh  supplies  should 
come  from  to  furnish  the  means  to  prolong  his  life  of 
debauchery  had  told  heavily  upon  him.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  temper  imaginable, 
and  in  the  most  cheerful  manner  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  Verminet,  in  conclusion  of  the  conversation 
that  had  been  going  on  in  the  inner  office. 

“  It  is  settled  then,”  remarked  he,  “  that  I  am  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  business  with  which 
neither  of  us  has  any  real  concern  ?  ” 

“Just  so,”  answered  Verminet. 

“  Very  well,  then ;  but  remember  that  any  mistake 
you  may  make  in  the  other  affair  will  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  results.” 

This  caution  seemed  to  suggest  some  new  idea  to 
Verminet,  for  he  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  client  at  which  they  both  laughed. 

Gaston  was  fidgeting  about,  very  uneasy  at  the  Mar¬ 
quis  having  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  he  now  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  magnificent  salutation  and  a  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand.  If  the  Marquis  was  charmed  at 
meeting  Gandelu,  he  concealed  his  delight  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.  He  seemed  surprised,  but  not 
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agreeably  so;  he  bent  his  head,  and  he  extended  his 
gloved  hand  with  a  negligent,  “  Ah,  pleased  to  see 
you.”  Then  without  taking  any  more  notice  of  Gas¬ 
ton,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  continued  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Verminet. 

“  The  worst  part  is  over,”  said  he,  “  and  therefore 
no  time  is  to  be  lost.  You  must  see  Mascarin  and 
Martin  Rigal,  the  banker,  to-day.” 

At  these  words  Andre  started.  Were  these  people 
Croisenois’  accomplices  ?  Certainly  he  had  accomplices 
on  the  brain  just  now,  and  their  names  remained 
deeply  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory. 

“Tantaine  was  here  this  morning,”  observed  Ver¬ 
minet,  “  and  told  me  that  his  master  wanted  to  see  me 
at  four  this  afternoon.  Van  Klopen  will  be  there 
also.  Shall  I  say  a  word  to  him  about  your  fine 
friend?  ” 

“  7Pon  my  soul,”  remarked  the  Marquis,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  “  I  had  nearly  forgotten  her.  There 
will  be  a  tremendous  fuss  made,  for  she  will  be  want¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  things.  Speak  to  Van  Klopen  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  do  not  bind  yourself.  Remember  that  I 
do  not  care  a  bit  for  the  fair  Sara.” 

“  Quite  so ;  I  understand,”  answered  Verminet ;  “  but 
keep  things  quiet,  and  do  not  have  any  open  disturb¬ 
ances.” 

“  Of  course  not.  Good  morning,”  and  with  a  bow 
to  the  managing  director  and  a  nod  to  Gaston,  he 
lunged  out  of  the  office,  not  condescending  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  Andre.  Verminet  invited  Andre 
and  Gaston  into  his  sanctum,  and,  taking  a  seat,  mo¬ 
tioned  to  them  to  do  the  same.  Verminet  was  a  de¬ 
cided  contrast  to  his  office,  which  was  shabby  and 
dirty,  for  his  dress  did  his  tailor  credit,  and  he  ap- 
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peared  to  be  clean.  He  was  neither  old  nor  young, 
and  carried  his  years  well.  He  was  fresh  and  plump, 
wore  his  whiskers  and  hair  cut  in  the  English  fash¬ 
ion,  while  his  sunken  eyes  had  no  more  expression  in 
them  than  those  of  a  fish. 

Gandelu  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin. 

“  Let  us  get  to  business/'  said  he.  “  Last  week  you 
lent  me  some  money.” 

“Just  so.  Do  you  want  any  more?” 

“  No ;  I  want  to  return  my  bills.” 

A  cloud  passed  over  Verminet’s  face. 

“  The  first  does  not  fall  due  until  the  15th,”  re¬ 
marked  he. 

“  No  matter ;  I  have  the  money  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  it  on  you  handing  over  the  bills  to  me.” 

“  I  can’t  do  it.” 

“  And  why  so,  pray  ?  ” 

“  The  bills  have  passed  out  of  my  hands.” 

Gaston  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears,  nor  believe 
in  the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  and  was  certainly 
upset,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

“  But,”  '  stammered  he,  “  you  promised,  when  I 
signed  those  bills,  that  they  should  never  go  out  of 
your  hands.” 

“  I  don’t  say  I  did  not ;  but  one  can’t  always  keep 
to  one’s  promise.  I  was  forced  to  part  with  them. 
I  wanted  money,  and  so  had  to  discount  them.” 

Andre  was  not  at  all  surprised,  for  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  some  such  difficulty;  and  seeing  that  Gaston 
had  entirely  lost  his  head,  he  broke  in  on  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  remarked  he;  “but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  this  case 
which  should  have  made  you  keep  your  promise. 
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Verminet  stared  at  him. 

“Who  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to?”  asked 
he,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply. 

“  I  am  a  friend  of  M.  de  Gandelu’s,”  returned 
Andre,  thinking  it  best  not  to  give  any  name. 

“  A  confidential  friend  ?  ” 

“  Entirely  so.  He  had,  I  think,  ten  thousand  francs 
from  you.” 

“  Pardon  me,  five  thousand.” 

Andre  turned  toward  his  companion  in  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

Gaston  grew  crimson. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  asked  the 
artist. 

“  Can’t  you  see  ?  ”  whispered  Gaston.  “  I  had  ten 
because  I  wanted  the  other  five  for  Zora.” 

“  Oh,  indeed,”  returned  Andre,  with  a  slight  up¬ 
lifting  of  his  eyebrows.  “  Well,  then,  M.  Verminet, 
it  was  five  thousand  francs  that  you  lent  to  my  young 
friend  here.  That  was  right  enough;  but  what  do 
you  say  to  inducing  him  to  forge  a  signature  ?  ” 

“I!  I  do  such  a  thing?”  answered  Verminet. 
“  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  the  signature  was  not 
genuine.” 

This  insolent  denial  aroused  the  unhappy  Gaston 
from  his  state  of  stupor. 

“  This  is  too  much,  a  deuced  deal  too  much,”  cried 
he.  “  Did  you  not  yourself  tell  me  that,  for  your  own 
security,  you  must  insist  upon  another  name  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  mine?  Did  you  not  give  me  a  letter,  and  say, 
‘  Write  a  signature  like  the  one  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  it  is  that  of  Martin  Rigal,  the  banker  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre’  ?  ” 

“  An  utterly  false  accusation,  without  a  shadow  of 
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proof ;  and  remember  that  a  libel  uttered  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  third  party  is  punishable  by  law.” 

“  And  yet,  sir,”  continued  Andre,  “  you  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  discounting  these  bills.  Have 
you  calculated  what  terrible  results  may  come  of  this 
breach  of  faith  on  your  part? — what  will  happen  if 
this  forged  signature  is  presented  to  M.  Martin  Ri- 
gal?” 

“  Very  unlikely.  Gandelu  is  the  drawer,  Rigal 
merely  the  endorser.  Bills,  when  due,  are  always 
presented  to  the  drawer,”  returned  Verminet  laconi¬ 
cally. 

Evidently  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  Gaston,  but  the 
reason  was  still  buried  in  obscurity. 

“  Then,”  remarked  Andre,  “  we  have  but  one  course 
to  pursue :  we  must  trace  those  notes  to  the  hands  in 
which  they  now  are,  and  take  them  up.” 

“  Quite  right.” 

“  But  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  you  must  first  let  us 
know  the  name  of  the  party  who  discounted  them.” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  have  forgotten,”  answered  Ver¬ 
minet,  with  a  careless  wave  of  his  hand. 

“  Then,”  returned  Andre,  in  a  low,  deep  voice  of 
concentrated  fury,  “  let  me  advise  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  make  an  immediate  call  upon  your  powers  of 
memory.” 

“  Do  you  threaten  me  ?  ” 

“  And  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  remembering  the 
name  or  names,  the  consequences  may  be  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  you  seem  to  anticipate.” 

Verminet  saw  that  the  young  painter  was  in  danger¬ 
ous  earnest,  and  rose  from  his  chair,  but  Andre  was 
too  quick  for  him. 

“No,”  said  he,  placing  his  back  against  the  door; 
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“you  will  not  leave  this  room  until  you  have  done 
what  I  require.” 

For  fully  ten  minutes  the  men  stood  gazing  at  each 
other.  Verminet  was  green  with  terror,  while  Andre’s 
face,  though  pale,  was  firm  and  determined. 

“  If  the  scoundrel  makes  any  resistance,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “  I  will  fling  him  out  of  the  window.” 

“  The  man  is  a  perfect  athlete,”  thought  Verminet, 
“  and  looks  as  if  he  would  stick  at  nothing.” 

Seeing  that  he  had  better  give  in,  the  managing 
director  took  up  a  bulky  ledger,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  with  trembling  fingers. 

Andre  saw  that  he  was  holding  it  upside  down. 

“  There  it  is,”  cried  Verminet  at  last. 

“  Bills  for  five  thousand  francs.  Gandelu  and  Rigal, 
booked  for  discount  to  Van  Klopen,  ladies’  tailor.” 

Andre  was  silent. 

Why  was  it  that  Verminet  had  suggested  Rigal’s 
signature  as  the  one  he  ought  to  imitate  ?  and  why  had 
he  handed  the  bills  over  to  Van  Klopen?  Was  it 
mere  chance  that  had  arranged  it  all?  He  did  not 
believe  it,  but  felt  sure  that  some  secret  tie  united 
them  all  together,  Verminet,  Van  Klopen,  Rigal,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Croisenois. 

“  Do  you  want  anything  more  ?  ”  asked  the  manager 
of  the  Mutual  Loan  Society. 

“  Are  the  bills  in  Van  Klopen’s  hands  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.” 

“Never  mind;  he  will  have  to  tell  me  where  they 
are,  if  he  has  not  got  them,”  returned  Andre. 

They  left  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  again 
in  the  street  Andre  took  his  companion’s  arm,  and 
hurried  him  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de 
Grammont. 
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“  I  don’t  want  to  give  this  thief,  Verminet,  time  to 
warn  Van  Klopen  of  what  has  taken  place;  I  had 
rather  fall  upon  him  with  the  suddenness  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Come,  let  us  go  to  his  establishment  at  once.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  VANISHING  BILLS. 

Had  Andre  known  a  little  more  of  the  man  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  would  have  learned  that  no  one  could 
fall  like  an  earthquake  upon  Van  Klopen.  Shut  up  in 
the  sanctum  where  he  composed  the  numberless  cos¬ 
tumes  that  were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  Paris,  Van 
Klopen  made  as  careful  arrangements  to  secure  him¬ 
self  from  interview  as  the  Turk  does  to  guard  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  his  seraglio;  and  so  Andre  and  Gandelu 
were  accosted  in  the  entrance  hall  by  his  stately  foot¬ 
men,  clad  in  gorgeous  liveries,  glittering  with  gold. 

“  M.  van  Klopen  is  engaged,”  cried  they  with  one 
voice. 

“  Our  business  is  of  the  utmost  importance,”  as¬ 
serted  Andre. 

“  Our  master  is  composing.” 

Entreaties,  threats,  and  even  a  bribe  of  one  hundred 
francs  were  alike  useless;  and  Andre,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  to  be  checkmated,  was  half  tempted  to  take 
the  men  by  the  collar  and  hurl  them  on  one  side,  but 
he  calmed  himself,  and,  already  repenting  of  his  vio¬ 
lence  at  Verminet’s,  he  determined  on  a  course  of  sub¬ 
mission,  and  so  meekly  followed  the  footmen  into  the 
famous  waiting-room,  styled  by  Van  Klopen  his  pur- 
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gatory.  The  footmen,  however,  had  spoken  the  truth, 
for  several  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  standing 
were  awaiting  the  return  of  this  arbiter  elegantiarum. 
All  of  them  turned  as  the  young  men  entered — all 
save  one,  who  was  gazing  out  of  the  window,  drawing 
with  her  pretty  fingers  on  the  window  panes.  Andre 
recognized  her  in  an  instant  as  Madame  de  Bois  Ar¬ 
den. 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  thought  he.  “  Can  the  Countess 
have  returned  here  after  what  has  occurred?” 

Gaston  felt  that  five  charming  pairs  of  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  studied  to  assume  his  most  grace¬ 
ful  posture. 

After  a  brief  time  given  to  arrangement,  Andre 
grew  disgusted. 

“  I  wish  that  she  would  look  round,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  “  I  think  she  would  feel  rather  ashamed.  I  will 
say  a  word  to  her.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  without  thinking  how 
terribly  he  might  compromise  the  lady,  he  took  up  a 
position  at  her  side.  She  was,  however,  intently 
watching  something  that  was  going  on  in  the  street, 
and  did  not  turn  her  head. 

"  Madame,”  said  he. 

She  started,  and,  as  she  turned  and  recognized 
Andre,  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

“Great  heavens!  is  that  you?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  I.” 

“  And  here  ?  I  dare  say  that  my  presence  in  this 
place  surprises  you,”  she  went  on,  “  and  that  I  have  a 
short  memory,  and  no  feelings  of  pride.” 

Andre  made  no  reply,  and  his  silence  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  rejoinder  to  the  question. 

“  You  do  me  a  great  injustice,”  muttered  the  Count- 
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ess.  “  I  am  here  because  De  Breulh  told  me  that  in 
your  interests  I  ought  to  pardon  Van  Klopen,  and  go 
to  him  again  as  I  used  to  do ;  so  you  see,  M.  Andre, 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  judge  by  appearance,  and  a 
woman  more  than  anything  else.” 

“Will  you  forgive  me?”  asked  Andre  earnestly. 

The  lady  interrupted  him  by  a  little  wave  of  her 
hand,  invisible  to  all  save  to  him,  which  clearly  said, — 

“Take  care;  we  are  not  alone.” 

She  once  more  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  street, 
and  he  mechanically  did  the  same.  By  this  means 
their  faces  were  hidden  from  observation. 

“  De  Breulh,”  went  on  the  lady,  “  has  heard  a  good 
deal  about  De  Croisenois,  and,  as  no  doubt  you  can 
guess,  but  very  little  to  his  credit,  and  quite  enough 
to  justify  any  father  in  refusing  him  his  daughter’s 
hand;  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident  to  me  that  De 
Mussidan  is  yielding  to  a  secret  pressure.  We. must 
ferret  out  some  hidden  crime  in  De  Croisenois’  past 
which  will  force  him  to  withdraw  his  proposal.” 

“  I  shall  find  one,”  muttered  Andre. 

“  But  remember  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  agreement,  I  treat  him  in  the  most 
charming  manner,  and  he  thinks  that  I  am  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  his  interests,  and  to-morrow  I  have  arranged 
to  introduce  him  to  the  Count  and  Countess  at  the 
Hotel  de  Mussidan,  where  the  Count  and  Countess 
have  agreed  to  receive  him.” 

Andre  started  at  this  news. 

“  I  saw,”  continued  the  lady,  “  that  you  were  quite 
right  in  the  opinion  you  had  formed,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  common  danger  has  almost  reconciled  the 
Count  and  Countess  affectionately  to  each  other, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  always  lived  in 
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the  most  unhappy  manner.  Their  faces  are  careworn 
and  full  of  anxiety,  and  they  watch  every  movement 
of  Sabine  with  eager  eyes.  I  think  that  they  look 
upon  her  as  a  means  of  safety,  but  shudder  at  the 
sacrifice  she  is  making  on  their  account.” 

“  And  Sabine?” 

“  Her  conduct  is  perfectly  sublime,  and  she  is  ready 
to  consummate  the  sacrifice  without  a  murmur.  Her 
self-sacrificing  devotion  is  perfectly  admirable ;  but 
what  is  more  admirable  still  is  the  way  in  which  she 
conceals  the  suffering  that  she  endures  from  her  par¬ 
ents.  Noble-hearted  girl!  she  is  calm  and  silent,  but 
she  has  always  been  so.  She  has  grown  thinner,  and 
perhaps  her  cheek  is  a  trifle  paler,  but  her  forehead 
was  burning  and  seemed  to  scorch  my  lips  as  I  kissed 
her.  With  this  exception,  however,  there  was  nothing 
else  about  her  that  would  betray  her  tortures.  Mo- 
deste,  her  maid,  told  me,  moreover,  that  when  night 
came  she  seemed  utterly  worn  out,  and  the  poor  girl, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  declared  f  that  her  dear  mistress 
was  killing  herself.’  ” 

Andre’s  eyes  overflowed  with  tears. 

“What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  love?” 
asked  he. 

A  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Andre  and  the 
Viscountess  turned  hastily  at  the  sound.  It  was  Van 
Klopen  who  came  in,  crying,  according  to  his  usual 
custom, — 

“  Well,  and  whose  turn  is  it  next  ?  ” 

When,  however,  he  saw  Gaston,  his  face  grew  white, 
and  it  was  with  a  smile  that  he  stepped  towards  him, 
motioning  back  the  lady  whose  turn  it  was,  and  who 
protested  loudly  against  this  injustice. 

“  Ah,  M.  de  Gandelu,”  said  he,  “  you  have  come,  I 
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suppose,  to  besj^ak  some  fresh  toilettes  for  that  ex¬ 
quisite  creature,  Zora  de  Chantemille  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-day,”  returned  Gaston.  “  Zora  is  a  little 
indisposed.” 

Andre,  however,  who  had  arranged  the  narrative 
that  he  was  about  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  famous 
Van  Klopen,  was  in  too  much  haste  to  permit  of  any 
unnecessary  delay. 

“  We  have  come  here,”  said  he  hurriedly,  “  upon 
a  matter  of  some  moment.  My  friend,  M.  Gaston 
de  Gandelu,  is  about  to  leave  Paris  for  some  months, 
and,  before  doing  so,  is  anxious  to  settle  all  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts,  and  retire  all  his  bills,  which  may  not 
yet  have  fallen  due.” 

“Have  I  any  bills  of  M.  de  Gandelu?”  said  Van 
Klopen  slowly.  “  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  that  I  had 
some  now.  Yes,  five  bills  of  one  thousand  francs  each, 
drawn  by  Gandelu,  and  accepted  by  Martin  Rigal.  I 
received  them  from  the  Mutual  Loan  Society,  but  they 
are  no  longer  in  my  hands.” 

“Is  that  the  case?”  murmured  Gaston,  growing 
sick  with  apprehension. 

“  Yes,  I  sent  them  to  my  cloth  merchants  at  St. 
Etienne,  Rollon  and  Company.” 

Van  Klopen  was  a  clever  scoundrel,  but  he  some¬ 
times  lacked  the  necessary  perception  of  when  he  had 
said  enough ;  and  this  was  proved  to-day,  for,  agitated 
by  the  steady  gaze  that  Andre  kept  upon  him,  he 
added, — 

“  If  you  do  not  believe  my  word,  I  can  show  you 
the  acknowledgment  that  I  received  from  that  firm.” 

“  It  is  unnecessary,”  replied  Andre.  “  Your  state¬ 
ment  is  quite  sufficient.” 

“  I  should  prefer  to  let  you  see  the  letter.” 
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“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Andre,  not  for  a  moment 
duped  by  the  game  that  was  being  played.  “  Pray  take 
no  more  trouble.  We  shall,  I  presume,  find  that  the 
bills  are  at  St.  Etienne.  There  is  no  use  in  taking 
any  more  trouble  about  them,  and  we  will  wait  until 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish 
you  good  morning.” 

And  with  these  words  he  dragged  away  Gaston, 
who  was  actually  about  to  consult  Van  Klopen  as  to 
the  most  becoming  costume  for  Zora  to  appear  in  on 
leaving  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare.  When  they  were  a 
few  doors  from  the  man-milliner’s,  Andre  stopped  and 
wrote  down  the  names  of  Van  Klopen’s  cloth  mer¬ 
chants.  Gaston  was  now  quite;  at  his  ease. 

“  I  think,”  remarked  he,  “  that  Van  Klopen  is  a 
sharp  fellow ;  he  knows  that  I  am  to  be  relied  on.” 

“  Where  do  you  think  your  bills  are  ?  ” 

“  At  St.  Etienne’s,  of  course.” 

The  perfect  innocence  of  the  boy  elicited  from 
Andre  a  gesture  of  impatient  commiseration. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  he,  “  and  see  if  you  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  awful  position  in  which  you  have  placed 
yourself.” 

“  I  am  listening,  my  dear  fellow ;  pray  go  on.” 

“  You  drew  these  bills  through  Verminet  because 
Van  Klopen  would  not  give  you  credit.” 

“  Exactly  so.” 

“  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  this 
man,  who  was  at  first  disinclined  to  trust  you,  should, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  offer  to  supply  you  now  as 
he  did  to-day  ?  ” 

“  The  deuce !  that  never  struck  me.  It  does  seem 
queer.  Does  he  want  to  play  me  a  nasty  trick?  But 
which  of  them  is  it — Verminet  or  Van  Klopen?” 
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“  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  pair  of  them  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  pleasant  little  plot  to  blackmail  you.” 

Young  Gandelu  did  not  at  all  like  this  turn,  and 
he  exclaimed, — 

“  Blackmail  me,  indeed !  why,  I  know  my  way  about 
better  than  that.  They  won’t  get  much  out  of  me,  I 
can  tell  you.” 

Andre  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Then,”  said  he,  “  just  tell  me  what  you  intend  to 
say  to  Verminet  when  he  comes  to  you  upon  the  day 
your  bills  fall  due,  and  says  to  you,  ‘  Give  me  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  for  these  five  little  bits  of 
paper,  or  I  go  straight  to  your  father  with  them  ’  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say,  of  course — ah,  well,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  I  should  say.” 

“  You  could  say  nothing,  except  that  you  had  been 
imposed  on  in  the  most  infamous  way.  You  would 
plead  for  time,  and  Verminet  would  give  it  to  you  if 
you  would  execute  a  deed  insuring  him  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  on  the  day  you  came  of  age.” 

“  A  hundred  thousand  devils  are  all  the  rogue  would 
get  from  me.  That’s  the  way  I  do  things,  do  you 
see?  If  people  try  and  ride  roughshod  over  me,  I 
merely  hit  out,  and  then  just  look  out  for  broken 
bones.  Pay  this  chap  ?  Not  I !  I  know  the  governor 
would  make  an  almighty  shine,  but  I’ll  choose  that 
sooner  than  be  had  like  that.” 

He  was  quite  serious,  but  could  only  put  his  feel¬ 
ings  into  the  language  he  usually  spoke. 

“  I  think,”  answered  Andre,  “  that  your  father 
would  forgive  this  imprudence,  but  that  it  will  be  even 
harder  for  him  to  do  so  than  it  was  to  send  a  doctor 
to  number  the  hours  he  had  to  live.  He  will  forgive 
you  because  he  is  your  father,  and  because  he  loves 
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you;  but  Verminet,  when  he  finds  that  the  threat  to 
go  to  your  father  does  not  appall  you,  will  menace  you 
with  criminal  proceedings.” 

“  Hulloo !  ”  said  Gandelu,  stopping  short.  “  I  say, 
that  is  very  poor  fun,”  gasped  he. 

“  There  is  no  fun  in  it,  for  such  fun,  when  brought 
to  the  notice  of  a  court  of  justice,  goes  by  the  ugly 
name  of  forgery,  and  forgery  means  a  swinging  heavy 
sentence.” 

Gaston  turned  pale,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Tried  and  sentenced,”  faltered  he.  “  No,  I  don’t 
believe  you,  but  I  hold  no  honors  and  will  turn  up 
my  cards.”  He  quite  forgot  that  he  was  in  the  public 
street,  and  was  talking  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  falsetto 
voice,  and  gesticulating  violently. 

“  The  poor  old  governor,  I  might  have  made  him 
so  happy,  and,  after  all,  I  have  only  been  a  torment 
to  him.  Ah,  could  I  but  begin  once  more;  but  then 
the  cards  are  dealt,  and  I  must  go  on  with  the  game, 
and  I  have  made  a  nice  muddle  of  the  whole  thing 
before  I  am  twenty  years  of  age;  but  no  criminal 
courts  for  me,  no,  the  easiest  way  out  of  it  is  a  pistol 
shot,  for  I  am  an  honest  man’s  son,  and  I  will  not 
bring  more  disgrace  on  him  than  I  have  already  done.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?  ”  asked  Andre. 

“Of  course  I  do.  I  can  be  firm  enough  some¬ 
times.” 

“  Then  we  will  not  despair  yet,”  answered  the  young 
painter.  “  I  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  this 
ugly  business,  but  you  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Keep 
indoors,  and  remember  that  I  may  have  urgent  need 
of  you  at  almost  any  time  of  day  or  night.” 

“  I  agree,  but  remember  this,  Zora  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 
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“  Don’t  fret  over  that ;  I  will  call  and  see  her  to¬ 
morrow.  And  now,  farewell  for  to-day,  as  I  have  not 
an  instant  to  lose,”  and  with  these  words  Andre  hur¬ 
ried  off. 

Andre’s  reason  for  haste  was  that  he  had  caught  a 
few  words  addressed  by  Verminet  to  Croisenois — “  I 
shall  see  Mascarin  at  four  o’clock.”  And  he  determined 
to  loiter  about  the  Rue  St.  Anne,  and  watch  the  Man¬ 
aging  Director  when  he  came  out,  and  so  find  out  who 
this  Mascarin  was,  who  he  was  certain  was  mixed  up 
in  the  plot.  He  darted  down  the  Rue  de  Grammont 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  as  the  clock  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  belfry  chimed  half-past  three,  he  was  in  the 
Rue  St.  Anne.  There  was  a  small  wine-shop  almost 
opposite  to  the  office  of  the  Mutual  Loan  Society,  and 
there  Andre  ensconced  himself  and  made  a  frugal 
meal,  while  he  was  waiting  for  Verminet’s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  just  as  he  had  finished  his  light  refreshment 
he  saw  the  man  he  wanted  come  out  of  the  office,  and 
crept  cautiously  after  him  like  a  Red  Indian  on  the 
trail  of  his  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SPY. 

As  Verminet  swaggered  down  the  street  he  had  the 
air  of  a  successful  man,  of  a  capitalist,  in  short,  and 
the  Managing  Director  of  a  highly  lucrative  concern. 
Andre  had  no  difficulty  in  following  his  man,  though 
detective’s  business  was  quite  new  to  him,  which  is 
no  such  easy  matter,  although  every  one  thinks  that 
he  can  become  one.  Andre  kept  his  man  in  sight,  and 
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was  astonished  at  the  numerous  acquaintances  that 
Verminet  seemed  to  have.  Occasionally  he  said  to 
himself,  “  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  after  all,  for  fancy 
is  a  bad  pair  of  spectacles  to  see  through.  This  man 
may  be  honest,  and  I  have  let  my  imagination  lead  me 
astray.” 

Meanwhile,  Verminet  who  had  reached  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Poissonniere,  assumed  a  totally  different  air, 
throwing  off  his  old  manner  as  he  cast  away  his  cigar. 
When  he  had  reached  the  Rue  Montorgueil  he  turned 
underneath  a  large  archway.  Verminet  had  gone  into 
the  office  of  M.  B.  Mascarin,  and  that  person  simply 
kept  a  Servants’  Registry  Office  for  domestics  of  both 
sexes.  In  spite  of  his  surprise,  however,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  for  Verminet  to  come  out;  and,  not  to 
give  himself  the  air  of  loitering  about  the  place,  he 
crossed  the  road  and  appeared  to  be  interested  in 
watching  three  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  fixing 
the  revolving  shutters  to  a  new  shop  window.  Luckily 
for  the  young  painter  he  had  not  to  wait  a  very  long 
while,  for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Verminet 
came  out,  accompanied  by  two  men.  The  one  was 
tall  and  thin,  and  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  col¬ 
ored  glasses,  while  the  other  was  stout  and  ruddy, 
with  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  about 
him.  Andre  would  have  given  the  twenty  thousand 
francs  which  he  still  had  in  his  pocket  if  he  could  have 
heard  a  single  word  of  their  conversation.  He  was 
moving  skilfully  forward  so  as  to  place  himself  within 
earshot,  when  not  two  feet  from  him  he  heard  a  shrill 
whistle  twice  repeated.  There  was  something  so 
strange  and  curious  in  the  sound  of  this  whistle  that 
Andre  looked  round  and  noticed  that  the  three  men 
whom  he  was  watching  had  been  also  attracted  by  it. 
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The  tall  man  with  the  colored  glasses  glanced  sus¬ 
piciously  around  him,  and  then  after  a  nod  to  his  com¬ 
panions  turned  and  re-entered  the  office,  while  Ver- 
minet  and  the  other  walked  away  arm  in  arm.  Andre 
was  undecided ;  should  he  try  and  discover  who  these 
two  men  were?  Near  the  entrance  he  saw  a  lad  sell¬ 
ing  hot  chestnuts.  “  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  the  little  chestnut 
seller  will  always  be  there ;  but  I  may  lose  the  others 
if  I  stay  here.”  He  followed  the  two  men  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  did  not  go  very  far,  and  speedily 
entered  a  fine  house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre.  Here 
Andre  was  for  a  moment  puzzled,  as  he  did  not  know 
to  whom  they  were  paying  a  visit,  but  noticing  an  in¬ 
scription  on  the  wall  of  “  Cashier’s  Office  on  the  first 
floor,”  he  exclaimed, — 

“  Ah !  it  is  to  the  banker’s  they  have  gone  L” 

He  questioned  a  man  coming  downstairs  and  heard 
that  M.  Martin  Rigal,  the  banker,  had  his  offices  and 
residence  there. 

“  I  have  struck  a  vein  of  good  luck  to-day,”  thought 
he ;  “  and  now  if  my  little  friend  the  chestnut  seller 
can  only  tell  me  the  names  of  these  men,  I  have  done 
a  good  day’s  work.  I  do  hope  that  he  has  not  gone.” 

The  boy  wap  still  there,  and  he  had  two  customers 
standing  by  the  chafing-dish  which  contained  the  glow¬ 
ing  charcoal,  and  a  working  lad  in  cap  and  blouse  was 
arguing  so  hotly  with  the  lad  that  they  did  not  notice 
Andre’s  appearance. 

“  You  can  stow  that  chat,”  said  the  boy ;  “  I  have 
told  your  father  the  price  I  would  take.  You  want 
my  station  and  stock-in-trade.  Hand  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  francs,  and  they  are  yours.” 

“  But  my  dad  will  only  give  two  hundred,”  returned 
the  other. 
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“  Then  he  don’t  need  give  nothing,  for  he  won’t  get 
’em,”  answered  the  chestnut  vender  sharply.  “  Two 
hundred  francs  for  a  pitch  like  this!  why,  I  have 
sometimes  taken  ten  francs  and  more,  and  that  ain’t  a 
lie,  on  the  word  of  Toto  Chupin.” 

Andre  was  tickled  with  this  strange  designation, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  lad  who  bore  it. 

“  My  good  boy,”  said  he,  “  I  think  you  were  here 
an  hour  ago.  Did  you  see  anything  of  three  gentlemen 
who  came  out  of  the  house  and  stood  talking  together 
for  a  short  time?” 

The  lad  turned  sharply  round  and  examined  his 
questioner  from  tip  to  toe  with  an  air  of  the  most  su¬ 
preme  impertinence ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  which 
matched  his  look,  replied, — 

“  What  does  it  signify  to  you  who  they  are?  Mind 
your  own  business,  and  be  off !  ” 

Andre  had  had  some  little  experience  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  class  of  street  arab,  of  which  Toto  Chupin 
was  so  favorable  a  specimen,  and  knew  their  habits, 
customs,  and  language. 

“  Come,  my  chicken,”  said  he,  “  spit  it  out,  it  won’t 
blister  your  tongue,  to  answer  a  man  who  asks  a  civil 
question.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  saw  ’em,  sharp  enough,  and  what 
then  ?  ” 

“Why,  that  I  should  like  to  have  their  names  if 
they  have  such  an  article  belonging  to  ’em !  ” 

Toto  raised  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head,  as  if  to 
stimulate  his  brains,  and  as  he  brushed  up  his  thick 
head  of  dirty  yellow  hair,  he  eyed  Andre  cunningly. 

“  And  suppose  I  know  the  blokes’  names  and  tells 
’em  out  to  you,  what  will  you  stand  ?  ”  asked  he. 
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“  Ten  sous.” 

The  delightful  youth  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  then 
expelled  the  pent-up  wind  by  a  sudden  slap,  as  a  mark 
of  his  disgust  at  the  meanness  of  the  offer. 

“  Pull  up  your  braces,  my  lord,”  said  he  sarcas¬ 
tically,  “  or  you’ll  be  losing  the  contents  of  your 
breeches  pockets.  Ten  sous,  indeed!  Perhaps  you’d 
like  me  to  lend  ’em  to  yer  ?  ” 

Andre  smiled  pleasantly. 

“  Did  you  think,  my  little  man,  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  you  twenty  thousand  shiners  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“Won  again!”  cried  Toto;  “I  laid  myself  a  new 
hat  that  you  weren’t  a  fool,  and  I  have  collared  the 
stakes.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  I  am  not  a  fool  ?  ” 

“  Because  a  fool  would  have  begun  by  offering  me 
five  francs  and  gone  up  slick  to  ten,  while  you  began 
at  a  modest  figure.” 

The  painter  smiled. 

“  But  you  were  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  like  that,” 
continued  the  lad;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  stopped,  and 
contracted  his  brow  as  if  in  deep  perplexity.  Of 
course  he  was  acquainted  with  the  names,  but  ought 
he  to  give  them?  Instantly  he  scented  an  enemy. 
Harmless  people  did  not  usually  ask  questions  of  itin¬ 
erant  chestnut  venders,  and  to  open  his  mouth  might 
be  to  injure  Mascarin,  Beaumarchef,  or  the  guileless 
Tantaine. 

This  last  thought  determined  the  lad. 

“  Keep  your  ten  sous,  my  pippin,”  said  the  boy ; 
“  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  all  gratis  and 
for  nothing,  because  I’ve  taken  a  real  fancy  to  the  cut 
of  your  mug.  The  tall  chap  was  Mascarin,  the  fat  un 
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Doctor  Hortebise,  and  t’other — stop,  let  me  think  it 
out  in  my  knowledge  box ;  ah !  I  have  it,  he  was  Ver- 
minet.” 

Andre  was  so  delighted  that,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  five-franc  piece,  he  tossed  it  to  the  boy. 

“  Thanks,  my  noble  lord,”  said  Chupin,  and  was 
about  to  add  something  more  in  a  similar  vein,  when 
he  glanced  down  the  street.  His  look  changed  in  an 
instant,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  painter’s  face 
with  a  very  strange  expression. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  lad  ?  ”  asked  Andre,  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  sudden  change. 

“  Nothing,”  answered  Chupin ;  “  nothing  at  all ;  only 
as  you  seem  a  decentish  sort  of  chap,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  keep  your  wits  about  you,  and  to  look 
out  for  squalls.” 

“  Eh,  what  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  I  mean — why — be  careful,  of  course.  Hang  me 
if  I  exactly  know  what  I  do  mean.  It  is  just  an  idea 
that  came  to  me  all  of  a  jump.  But  there,  be  off ;  I 
ain’t  going  to  say  another  word.” 

With  much  difficulty  Andre  repressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  saw  that  this  young  scamp  was  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  many  secrets  which  might  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  him ;  but  he  also  saw  that  he  was  determined 
to  hold  his  tongue,  and  that  it  would  at  present  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  and  get  anything  out  of  him; 
and  an  empty  cab  passing  at  this  moment,  Andre 
hailed  it,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  fast  to  the 
Champs  Elysees.  In  obedience  to  the  warning  that 
he  had  just  received  from  Toto,  he  did  not  give  the 
name  of  the  cafe  where  he  was  to  meet  De  Breulh,  for 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  careful,  yes,  extremely 
careful.  He  recollected  the  two  odd  whistles  which 
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had  seemed  to  make  Mascarin  wince,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  broke  off  the  conference  of  the  three  men,  and 
he  remembered  that  it  was  after  a  glance  down  the 
street  that  Toto  had  become  less  communicative  and 
had  given  him  that  curt  warning.  “  By  heaven/’  said 
he,  as  the  recollection  of  a  story  he  had  read  not  long 
ago  dawned  on  him,  “  I  am  being  followed.”  He 
lowered  the  front  glass  of  the  cab,  and  attracted  the 
coachman’s  attention  by  pulling  him  by  the  sleeve. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  said  he,  as  the  man  turned,  “  and 
do  not  slacken  your  speed.  Here,  take  your  five 
francs  in  advance.” 

“  But  look  here - ” 

“  Listen  to  me.  Go  as  sharp  as  you  can  to  the  Rue 
de  Matignon;  turn  down  it,  and,  as  you  do  so,  go  a 
bit  slower;  then  drive  on  like  lightning,  and  when 
you  are  in  the  Champs  Elysees  do  what  you  like,  for 
your  cab  will  be  empty.” 

The  driver  chuckled. 

“  Aha,”  said  he ;  “I  see  you  are  being  followed,  and 
you  want  to  give  ’em  leg  bail.” 

“Yes,  yes;  you  are  right.” 

“Then  listen  to  me.  Take  care  when  you  jump, 
and  don’t  do  it  on  the  pavement,  for  t’other  is  the 
safest.” 

Andre  succeeded  in  alighting  safely,  and  turned 
down  a  narrow  court  before  his  pursuer  had  entered 
the  street;  but  it  was  vain  for  the  young  painter  to 
lurk  in  a  doorway,  for  after  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  no  spy  had  made  his 
appearance. 

“  I  have  been  over-cautious,”  muttered  he. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and 
Andre  felt  that  he  might  leave  his  hiding-place,  and 
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go  in  quest  of  De  Breulh ;  and  as  he  approached  the 
spot  chosen  for  their  meeting-place,  he  saw  his  friend’s 
carriage,  and  near  it  was  the  owner,  smoking  a  cigar. 
The  two  men  caught  sight  of  each  other  almost  at  the 
same  moment.  De  Breulh  advanced  to  greet  the 
young  man  with  extended  hand. 

“  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes,”  said  he. 

Andre  commenced  to  apologize,  but  his  friend 
checked  him. 

“  Never  mind,”  returned  he;  “  I  know  that  you  must 
have  had  some  excellent  reasons;  but,  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,.  I  had  become  rather  nervous  about  you.” 

“Nervous!  and  why,  pray?” 

“  Do  you  not  recollect  what  I  said  the  other  even¬ 
ing?  De  Croisenois  is  a  double-dyed  scoundrel.” 

Andre  remained  silent,  and  his  friend,  putting  his 
arm  affectionately  through  his,  continued, — 

“  Let  us  walk,”  said  he ;  “  it  is  better  than  sitting 
down  in  the  cafe.  I  believe  De  Croisenois  capable  of 
anything.  He  has  the  prospect  before  him  of  a  large 
fortune, — that  of  his  brother  George;  but  this  he  has 
already  anticipated.  A  man  in  a  position  like  this  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

“  I  do  not  fear  him.” 

“  But  I  do.  I  am,  however,  a  little  relieved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  seen  you.” 

The  painter  shook  his  head. 

“  Not  only  has  he  seen  me,  but  I  half  believe  that 
he  suspects  my  designs.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  But  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  followed  to-day. 
I  have  no  actual  proof,  but  still  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  so.” 
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And  Andre  recounted  all  that  had  occurred  during 
the  day. 

“  You  are  certainly  being  watched/’  answered  De 
Breulh,  “  and  every  step  that  you  take  will  be  known 
to  your  enemies,  and  at  this  very  moment  perhaps  eyes 
are  upon  us.” 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  uneasily  around ;  but  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  he  could  see  no  one. 

“We  will  give  the  spies  a  little  gentle  exercise,” 
said  he,  “  and  if  we  dine  together  they  will  find  it 
hard  to  discover  the  place.” 

De  Breulh’s  coachman  was  dozing  on  the  driving- 
seat.  His  master  aroused  him,  and  whispered  some 
order  in  his  ear.  The  two  young  men  then  got  in, 
and  the  carriage  started  at  a  quick  pace. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  expedient  ?  ”  asked  De 
Breulh.  “  We  shall  go  at  this  pace  for  the  next  hour. 
We  will  then  alight  at  the  corner  of  the  Chaussee 
d’Autin,  and  be  free  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and 
those  who  wish  to  follow  us  to-night  must  have  good 
eyes  and  legs.” 

All  came  to  pass  as  De  Breulh  had  arranged;  but 
as  he  jumped  out  he  saw  a  dark  form  slip  from  be¬ 
hind  the  carriage  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  on  the 
Boulevard. 

“  By  heavens,”  said  he ;  “  that  was  a  man.  I 
thought  that  I  was  throwing  a  spy  off  the  track,  and  I 
was  in  reality  only  treating  him  to  a  drive.” 

To  make  sure,  he  took  off  his  glove  and  felt  the 
springs  of  the  carriage. 

“  See,”  said  he,  “  they  are  still  warm  from  the  con¬ 
tact  with  a  human  body.” 

The  young  painter  was  silent,  but  all  was  now  ex¬ 
plained  :  while  he  jumped  from  the  cab,  his  tracker  had 
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been  carried  away  upon  it.  This  discovery  saddened 
the  dinner,  and  a  little  after  ten  Andre  left  his  friend 
and  returned  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MASCARIN  MOVES. 

The  Viscountess  de  Bois  Arden  had  not  been  wrong 
when  she  told  Andre  in  Van  Klopen’s  establishment 
that  community  of  sorrow  had  brought  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Mussidan  nearer  together,  and  that  Sabine 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the 
honor  of  the  family.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
change  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  had  not 
taken  place  immediately;  for  after  her  interview  with 
Doctor  Hortebise,  Diana’s  first  impulse  had  not  been 
to  go  to  her  husband,  but  to  write  to  Norbert,  who 
was  as  much  compromised  by  the  correspondence  as 
she  herself.  Her  first  letter  did  not  elicit  a  reply.  She 
wrote  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  in  which,  though  she 
did  not  go  into  details,  she  let.the  Duke  know  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a  dark  intrigue,  and  that  a  deadly 
peril  was  hanging  over  her  daughter’s  head.  This  last 
letter  was  brought  back  to  her  by  the  messenger,  with¬ 
out  any  envelope,  and  across  it  Norbert  had  written, — 

“  The  weapon  which  you  have  used  against  me  has 
now  been  turned  against  yourself.  Heaven  is  just.5’ 

These  words  started  up  in  letters  of  fire  before  her 
eyes  as  the  presage  of  coming  misfortune,  and  telling 
her  that  the  hour  of  retribution  had  now  come,  and 
that  she  must  be  prepared  to  suffer,  as  an  atonement 
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for  her  crimes.  Then  it  was  that  she  felt  all  was  lost, 
and  that  she  must  go  to  her  husband  for  aid,  unless  she 
desired  that  copies  of  the  stolen  letters  should  be  sent 
to  him;  and  in  a  little  boudoir,  adjoining  Sabine’s  own 
room,  she  opened  her  heart  and  told  her  husband  all. 
She  performed  it  with  all  the  skill  of  a  woman  who, 
without  descending  to  falsehood,  contrives  to  conceal 
the  truth.  But  she  could  not  hide  the  share  that  she 
had  taken,  both  in  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Champdoce  and  the  disappearance  of  George  de 
Croisenois. 

The  Co  ant’s  brain  reeled.  He  called  up  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  what  Diana  had  been  when  he  first  saw  and  loved 
her  at  Laurebourg :  how  pure  and  modest  she  looked ! 
what  virginal  candor  sat  upon  her  brow!  and  yet  she 
was  even  then  doing  her  best  to  urge  on  a  son  to  mur¬ 
der  his  father. 

De  Mussidan  had  had  hideous  doubts  concerning  the 
relations  of  Norbert  and  Diana,  both  before  and  after 
marriage ;  but  his  wife  firmly  denied  this  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  revealing  the  other  guilty  secrets  of  her 
past  life.  He  had  believed  that  Sabine  was  not  his 
child,  and  now  he  had  to  reproach  himself  with  the  in¬ 
difference  he  had  displayed  towards  her. 

He  made  no  answer  to  the  terrible  revelation  that 
was  poured  into  his  ears;  but  when  the  Countess  had 
concluded,  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  stretching  out  his 
hands  and  grasping  the  walls  for  support,  like  a 
drunken  man. 

The  Count  and  Countess  believed  that  Sabine  had 
slept  through  this  interview,  but  they  were  mistaken, 
for  Sabine  had  heard  all  those  fatal  words — “  ruin,  dis¬ 
honor,  and  despair !  ”  At  first  she  scarcely  understood. 
Were  not  these  words  merely  the  offspring  of  her  de- 
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lirium?  She  strove  to  shake  it  off,  but  too  soon  she 
knew  that  the  whispered  words  were  sad  realities,  and 
she  lay  on  her  bed  quivering  with  terror.  Much  of  the 
conversation  escaped  her,  but  she  heard  enough.  Her 
mother’s  past  sins  were  to  be  exposed  if  the  daughter 
did  not  marry  a  man  entirely  unknown  to  her — the 
Marquis  de  Croisenois.  She  knew  that  her  torments 
would  not  be  of  very  long  duration,  for  to  part  with 
her  love  for  Andre  would  be  to  part  with  life  itself. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  live  until  she  had  saved  her 
parents’  honor  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself,  and  then  she 
would  be  free  to  accept  the  calm  repose  of  the  grave. 

But  the  terrible  revelation  bore  its  fruits,  for  her 
fever  came  back,  and  a  relapse  was  the  result.  But 
youth  and  a  sound  constitution  gained  the  day,  and 
when  she  was  convalescent  her  will  was  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Her  first  act  was  to  write  the  letter  to  her  lover 
which  had  driven  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction ;  and 
then,  fearing  lest  her  father  might,  in  his  agony  and 
remorse,  be  driven  to  some  rash  act,  she  went  to  him 
and  told  him  that  she  knew  all. 

“  I  never  loved  M.  de  Breulh,”  said  she  with  a  piti¬ 
ful  smile,  “  and  therefore  the  sacrifice  is  not  so  great 
after  all.” 

The  Count  was  not  for  a  moment  the  dupe  of  the 
generous-souled  girl,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  brave  the 
scandal  of  the  death  of  Montlouis,  and  still  less  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  wife’s  conduct.  Time  was  passing,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  miscreants  in  whose  power  they  were 
made  no  signs  of  life.  Hortebise  did  not  appear  any 
more,  and  there  were  moments  when  the  miserable  Di¬ 
ana  actually  ventured  to  hope.  “  Have  they  forgotten 
us  ?  ”  thought  she. 
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Alas !  no ;  they  were  people  who  never  forget. 

The  Champdoce  affair  had  been  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  detection  of  Paul  as  an  impostor,  and  engaged 
as  he  had  been,  Mascarin  had  no  time  to  turn  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  marriage  of  Sabine  and  De  Croisenois. 
The  famous  Limited  Company,  with  the  Marquis  as 
chairman,  had,  too,  to  be  started,  the  shares  of  which 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  unhappy  victims  of  the 
blackmailers;  but  first  some  decided  steps  must  be 
taken  with  the  Mussidans,  and  Tantaine  was  dis¬ 
patched  on  this  errand. 

This  amiable  individual,  though  he  was  going  into 
such  very  excellent  society,  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  improvement  in  his  attire.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  footman,  upon  seeing  such  a  shabby 
visitor  and  hearing  him  ask  for  the  Count  or  Countess, 
did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  with  a  sneer,  that  his  master 
and  mistress  had  been  out  some  months,  and  were  not 
likely  to  return  for  a  week  or  two.  This  fact  did  not 
disconcert  the  wily  man,  for  drawing  one  of  Mas- 
carin’s  cards  from  his  pocket,  he  begged  the  kind  gen¬ 
tleman  to  take  it  upstairs,  when  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  at  once  be  sent  for. 

De  Mussidan,  when  he  read  the  name  on  the  card, 
turned  ghastly  pale. 

“  Show  him  into  the  library,”  said  he  curtly. 

Florestan  left  the  room,  and  the  Count  mutely 
handed  the  card  to  his  wife,  but  she  had  no  need  to 
read  it. 

“  I  can  tell  what  it  is,”  gasped  she. 

“  The  day  for  settling  accounts  has  come,”  said  the 
Count,  “  and  this  name  is  the  fatal  sign.” 

The  Countess  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  tak- 
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ing  the  hand  that  hung  placidly  by  his  side,  pressed  her 
lips  tenderly  to  it. 

“  Forgive  me,  Octave !  ”  she  murmured.  “  Will  you 
not  forgive  me?  I  am  a  miserable  wretch,  and  why 
did  not  Heaven  punish  me  for  the  sins  that  I  have  com¬ 
mitted,  and  not  make  others  expiate  my  offences  ?  ” 
The  Count  put  her  gently  aside.  He  suffered  in¬ 
tensely,  and  yet  no  word  of  reproach  escaped  his  lips 
against  the  woman  who  had  ruined  his  whole  life. 

“  And  Sabine,”  she  went  on,  “  must  she,  a  De  Mussi- 
dan,  marry  one  of  these  wretched  scoundrels  ?  ” 
Sabine  was  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  preserved 
her  calmness ;  she  had  so  schooled  herself  that  her  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind  was  not  apparent  to  the  outward  eye. 

“  Do  not  make  yourselves  miserable,”  said  she,  with 
a  faint  smile ;  “  how  do  we  know  that  M.  de  Croisenois 
may  not  make  me  an  excellent  husband  after  all  ?  ” 
The  Count  gazed  upon  his  daughter  with  a  look  of 
the  fondest  affection  and  gratitude. 

“  Dearest  Sabine !  ”  murmured  he.  Her  fortitude 
had  restored  his  self-command.  “  Let  us  be  outwardly 
resigned,”  said  he,  “  whatever  our  feelings  may  be. 
Time  may  do  much  for  us,  and  at  the  very  church  door 
we  may  find  means  of  escape.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  CRUEL  SLUR. 

Florestan  had  conducted  Tantaine  to  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  library,  in  which  the  Count  had  received  Masca- 
rin’s  visit;  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  the  old  man 
took  a  mental  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  room. 
He  tried  the  texture  of  the  curtains,  looked  at  the 
handsome  bindings  of  the  books,  and  admired  the  mag* 
nificent  bronzes  on  the  mantelpiece. 

“Aha,”  muttered  he,  as  he  tried  the  springs  of  a 
luxurious  armchair,  “  everything  is  of  the  best,  and 
when  matters  are  settled,  I  half  think  that  I  should 
like  a  resting-place  just  like  this - ” 

He  checked  himself,  for  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Count  made  his  appearance,  calm  and  dignified,  but 
very  pale.  Tantaine  made  a  low  bow,  pressing  his 
greasy  hat  against  his  breast. 

“  Your  humble  servant  to  command,”  said  he. 

The  Count  had  come  to  a  sudden  halt. 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  he,  “  but  did  you  send  up  a  card 
asking  for  an  interview  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  Mascarin  certainly,  but  I  used  that  highly 
respectable  gentleman’s  name,  because  I  knew  that  my 
own  was  totally  unknown  to  you.  I  am  Tantaine, 
Adrien  Tantaine.” 

M.  de  Mussidan  gazed  with  extreme  surprise  upon 
the  squalid  individual  before  him.  His  mild  and  benev¬ 
olent  face  inspired  confidence,  and  yet  he  doubted  him. 

“  I  have  come  on  the  same  business,”  pursued  the 
old  man.  “  I  have  been  ordered  to  tell  you  that  it 
must  be  hurried  on.” 
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The  Count  hastily  closed  the  door  and  locked  it ;  the 
manner  of  this  man  made  him  feel  even  too  plainly 
the  ignominy  of  his  position. 

“  I  understand,”  answered  he.  “  But  how  is  it  that 
you  have  come,  and  not  the  other  one  ?  ” 

“  He  intended  to  come,  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
drew  back ;  Mascarin,  you  see,  has  a  great  deal  to  lose, 

while  I - ”  He  paused,  and  holding  up  the  tattered 

tails  of  his  coat,  turned  round,  as  though  to  exhibit  his 
shabby  attire.  “  All  my  property  is  on  my  back,”  con¬ 
tinued  he. 

“  Then  I  can  treat  with  you  ?  ”  asked  the  Count. 

Tantaine  nodded  his  head.  “  Yes,  Count,  I  have  the 
missing  leaves  from  the  Baron’s  journal,  and  also,  well 
— I  suppose  you  know  everything,  all  of  your  wife’s 
correspondence.” 

“  Enough,”  answered  the  Count,  unable  to  hide  his 
disgust.  “  Sit  down.” 

“  Now,  Count,  I  will  go  to  the  point — are  you  going 
to  put  the  police  on  us  ?  ” 

“  I  have  said  that  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Then  we  can  get  to  business.” 

“  Yes,  if - ” 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  There  is  no  ‘  if  ’  in  the  case,”  returned  he.  “  We 
state  our  conditions,  for  acceptance  or  rejection.” 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  extreme 
insolence  that  the  Count  was  strongly  tempted  to  hurl 
the  extortionate  scoundrel  from  the  window,  but  he 
contrived  to  restrain  his  passion. 

“  Let  us  hear  the  conditions  then,”  said  he  impa¬ 
tiently. 

Tantaine  extracted  from  some  hidden  recess  of  his 
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coat  a  much-worn  pocketbook,  and  drew  from  it  a 
paper. 

“  Here  are  our  conditions/’  returned  he  slowly. 
“  The  Count  de  Mussidan  promises  to  give  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  to  Henri  Marquis  de  Croisenois.  He 
will  give  his  daughter  a  wedding  portion  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,  and  promises  that  the  marriage 
shall  take  place  without  delay.  The  Marquis  de  Croise¬ 
nois  will  be  formally  introduced  at  your  house,  and  he 
must  be  cordially  received.  Four  days  afterwards  he 
must  be  asked  to  dinner.  On  the  fifteenth  day  from 
that  M.  de  Mussidan  will  give  a  grand  ball  in  honor 
of  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  leaves 
from  the  diary  and  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
will  be  handed  to  M.  de  Mussidan  as  soon  as  the  civil 
ceremony  is  completed.” 

With  firmly  compressed  lips  and  clenched  hands, 
the  Count  sat  listening  to  these  conditions. 

“  And  who  can  tell  me,”  said  he,  “  that  you  will 
keep  your  engagements,  and  that  these  papers  will  be 
restored  to  me  at  all  ?  ” 

Tantaine  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  pity. 

“  Your  own  good  sense,”  answered  he.  “  What 
more  could  we  expect  to  get  out  of  you  than  your 
daughter  and  your  money  ?  ” 

The  Count  did  not  answer,  but  paced  up  and  down 
the  room,  eyeing  the  ambassador  keenly,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  detect  some  weak  point  in  his  manner  of  cyni¬ 
cism  and  audacity.  Then  speaking  in  the  calm  tone 
of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  said, — 

You  hold  me  as  in  a  vice,  and  I  admit  myself  van¬ 
quished.  Stringent  as  your  conditions  are,  I  accept 
them.” 
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“  That  is  the  right  style  of  way  to  talk  in,”  remarked 
Tantaine  cheerfully. 

“  Then,”  continued  the  Count,  with  a  ray  of  hope 
gleaming  in  his  face,  “  why  should  I  give  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  De  Croisenois  at  all  ? — surely  this  is  utterly  un¬ 
necessary.  What  you  want  is  simply  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs;  well,  you  can  have  them,  and  leave  me 
Sabine.” 

He  paused  and  waited  for  the  reply,  believing  that 
the  day  was  his ;  but  he  was  wrong. 

“  That  would  not  be  the  same  thing  at  all,”  an¬ 
swered  Tantaine.  “  We  should  not  gain  our  ends  by 
such  means.” 

“  I  can  do  more,”  said  the  Count.  “  Give  me  six 
months,  and  I  will  add  a  million  to  the  sum  I  have 
already  offered.” 

Tantaine  did  not  appear  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  this  offer.  “  I  think,”  remarked  he,  “  that  it  will 
be  better  to  close  this  interview,  which,  I  confess,  is 
becoming  a  little  annoying.  You  agreed  to  accept  the 
conditions.  Are  you  still  in  that  mind  ?  ” 

•The  Count  bowed.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak. 

“  Then,”  went  on  Tantaine,  “  I  will  take  my  leave. 
Remember,  that  as  you  fulfil  your  engagement,  so  we 
will  keep  to  ours.” 

He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
when  the  Count  said, — 

“  Another  word,  if  you  please.  I  can  answer  for  my¬ 
self  and  Madame  de  Mussidan,  but  how  about  my 
daughter  ?  ” 

Tantaine’s  face  changed.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
asked  he. 
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“  My  daughter  may  refuse  to  accept  M.  de  Croise- 
nois.” 

“  Why  should  she  ?  He  is  good-looking,  pleasant, 
and  agreeable.” 

“  Still  she  may  refuse  him.” 

“If  mademoiselle  makes  any  objection,”  said  the  old 
man  in  peremptory  accents,  “  you  must  let  me  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  that  you  will  have  no 
further  difficulty  with  her.” 

“  Why,  what  could  you  have  to  say  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“  I  should  say - ” 

“  Well,  what  would  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  that  if  she  loves  any  one,  it  is  not 
M.  de  Breulh.”  He  endeavored  to  pass  through  the 
half-opened  door,  but  the  Count  closed  it  violently. 

“You  shall  not  leave  this  room,”  cried  he,  “until 
yDu  have  explained  this  insulting  remark.” 

“  I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you,”  answered 

Tantaine  humbly.  “  I  only - ”  He  paused,  and 

then,  with  an  air  of  sarcasm  which  sat  strangely  upon 
a  person  of  his  appearance,  went  on,  “  I  am  aware  that 
the  heiress  of  a  noble  family  may  do  many  things  with¬ 
out  having  her  reputation  compromised,  when  girls  in 
a  lower  social  grade  would  be  forever  lost  by  the 
commission  of  any  one  of  them ;  and  I  am  sure  if  the 
family  of  M.  de  Breulh  knew  that  the  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pass¬ 
ing  her  afternoons  alone  with  a  young  man  in  his 
studio - ” 

He  paused,  and  hastily  drew  a  revolver,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Count  were  about  to  throw  himself 
upon  him.  “  Softly,  softly,  if  you  please,”  cried  he. 
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“  Blows  and  insults  are  fatal  mistakes.  I  have  better 
information  than  yourself,  that  is  all.  I  have  more 
than  ten  times  seen  your  daughter  enter  a  house  in 
the  Rue  Tour  d’Auvergne,  and,  asking  for  M.  Andre, 
creep  silently  up  the  staircase.” 

The  Count  felt  that  he  was  choking.  He  tore  off  his 
cravat,  and  cried  wildly,  “  Proofs !  give  me  proofs !  ” 

During  the  last  five  minutes  Tantaine  had  shifted  his 
ground  so  skilfully  that  the  heavy  library  table  now 
stood  between  himself  and  the  Count,  and  he  was  com¬ 
paratively  safe  behind  this  extemporized  defence. 

“  Proofs  ?  ”  answered  he.  “  Do  you  think  that  I 
carry  them  about  with  me?  In  a  week  I  could  give 
you  the  lovers’  correspondence.  That,  you  will  say,  is 
too  long  to  wait ;  but  you  can  set  your  doubts  at  rest  at 
once.  If  you  go  to  the  address  I  will  give  you  before 
eight  to-morrow  morning,  and  enter  the  room  occupied 
by  M.  Andre,  you  will  find  the  portrait  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Sabine  carefully  concealed  from  view  behind 
a  green  curtain,  and  a  very  good  portrait  it  is. 
I  presume  you  will  admit  that  it  could  not  have  been 
executed  without  a  sitting.” 

“  Leave  this,”  cried  the  Count,  “  without  a  moment’s 
delay.” 

Tantaine  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  these  words. 
He  passed  through  the  doorway,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
outside  he  called  out  in  cheerful  accents,  “  Do  not 
forget  the  address.  Number  45,  Rue  Tour  d’Auvergne, 
name  of  Andre,  and  mind  and  be  there  before  eight 
a.m.” 

The  Count  made  a  rush  at  him  on  hearing  this  last 
insult,  but  he  was  too  late,  for  Tantaine  slammed  the 
door,  and  was  in  the  hall  before  the  infuriated  master 
of  the  house  could  open  it.  Tantaine  had  resumed  all 
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his  airs  of  humility,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  the  foot¬ 
men  as  he  descended  the  steps.  “  Yes/*  muttered  he, 
as  he  walked  along,  “  the  idea  was  a  happy  one.  Andre 
knows  that  he  is  watched,  and  will  be  careful ;  and  now 
that  M.  de  Mussidan  is  aware  that  his  sweet,  pure 
daughter  has  had  a  lover,  he  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
accept  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  as  his  son-in-law.” 
Tantaine  believed  that  Sabine  was  more  culpable  than 
she  really  had  been,  for  the  idea  of  pure  and  honorable 
love  had  never  entered  his  brain. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TEMPTER. 

By  this  time  Tantaine  was  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  stared  anxiously  around.  “  If  my  Toto  makes  no 
mistake,”  muttered  he,  “  surely  my  order  was  plain 
enough.” 

The  old  man  got  very  cross  as  he  at  last  perceived 
the  missing  lad  conversing  with  the  proprietor  of  a  pie- 
stall,  having  evidently  been  doing  a  little  jawing  with 
him. 

“  Toto,”  he  called,  “  Toto,  come  here.” 

Toto  Chupin  heard  him,  for  he  looked  round,  but  he 
did  not  move,  for  he  was  certainly  much  interested  in 
the  conversation  he  was  carrying  on.  Tantaine  shouted 
again,  and  this  time  more  angrily  than  before,  and 
Toto,  reluctantly  leaving  his  companion,  came  slowly 
up  to  his  patron. 

“  You  have  been  a  nice  time  getting  here,”  said  the 
lad  sulkily.  “  I  was  just  going  to  cut  it.  Ain’t  you 
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well  that  you  make  such  a  row  ?  If  you  ain’t,  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  go  for  a  doctor.” 

“  I  am  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  Toto.” 

“  Yes,  and  so  is  the  postman  when  he  is  behind 
time.  I’m  busy  too.” 

“  What,  with  the  man  you  have  just  left?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  is  a  sharper  chap  than  I  am.  How  much 
do  you  earn  every  day,  Daddy.  Tantaine?  Well,  that 
chap  makes  his  thirty  or  forty  francs  every  night,  and 
does  precious  little  for  it.  I  should  like  a  business 
like  that,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  secure  one  soon.” 

“  Have  patience.  I  thought  that  you  were  going  into 
business  with  those  two  young  men  you  were  drink¬ 
ing  beer  with  at  the  Grand  Turk  ?  ” 

Toto  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  anger  at  these  words. 
“  Business  with  them  ?  ”  shrieked  he ;  “  they  are  regu¬ 
lar  clever  night  thieves.” 

“  Have  they  done  you  any  harm,  my  poor  lad  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  they  have  utterly  ruined  me.  Luckily,  I  saw 
Mascarin  yesterday,  and  he  set  me  up  in  the  hot-chest¬ 
nut  line.  He  ain’t  a  bad  one,  is  Mascarin.” 

Tantaine  curled  his  lips  disdainfully.  “  Not  a  bad 
fellow,  I  dare  say,  as  long  as  you  don’t  ask  him  for 
anvthing.” 

Toto  was  so  surprised  at  hearing  Tantaine  abuse 
Mascarin,  that  fie  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

“  Ah,  you  may  look  surprised,”  continued  the  old' 
man,  “  but  when  a  man  is  rolling  in  riches,  and  leaves 
an  old  friend  to  starve,  then  he  is  not  what  I  call  a 
real  good  fellow.  Now,  Toto,  you  are  a  bright  lad, 
and  so  I  don’t  mind  letting  you  know  that  I  am  only 
waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  drop  Mascarin,  and  set 
up  on  my  own  account.  Work  for  yourself,  my  boy.” 
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“  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  say  than 
to  do.” 

“You  have  tried  then?” 

“  Yes,  I  have ;  but  I  came  to  grief  over  it.  You 
know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I  do,  for  don’t  tell  me  you 
didn’t  hear  every  word  I  said  that  night  you  were 
hunting  up  Caroline  Schimmel.  However,  I’ll  tell  you. 
One  day  when  I  saw  a  lady  who  looked  rather  nervous 
get  out  of  a  cab,  I  followed  her.  I  was  decently 
togged  out,  so  I  rang  at  the  door.  I  was  so  sure  that 
I  was  going  to  make  a  haul  that  I  would  not  have 
taken  ninety-nine  francs  for  the  hundred  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  make.  Well,  I  rang,  a  girl  opened  the  door, 
and  in  I  went.  What  an  ass  I  made  of  myself!  I 
found  a  great  brute  of  a  man  there,  who  thrashed  me 
within  an  inch  of  my  life,  and  then  kicked  me  down¬ 
stairs.  See,  he  made  his  mark  rather  more  plainly  than 
I  liked.”  And  removing  his  cap,  the  boy  showed  sev¬ 
eral  bruises  about  his  forehead. 

During  this  conversation  Tantaine  and  the  lad  had 
been  walking  slowly  up  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  had 
by  this  time  arrived  just  opposite  M.  Gandelu’s  house, 
where  Andre  was  at  work.  Tantaine  sat  down  on  a 
bench. 

“  Let  us  rest  a  bit,”  said  he ;  “  I  am  tired  out ;  and 
now  let  me  tell  you,  my  lad,  that  your  tale  only  shows 
me  that  it  is  experience  you  want.  Now,  I  have  any 
amount  of  that,  and  I  was  really  the  prime  mover  in 
most  of  Mascarin’s  schemes.  If  I  were  to  start  on  my 
own  account,  I  should  be  driving  in  my  carriage  in 
twelve  months.  The  only  thing  against  my  success  is 
my  age,  for  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  Why, 
even  now  I  have  a  matter  in  my  hands  which  is  sim- 
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ply  splendid.  I  have  had  half  the  money  down,  but  I 
want  a  smart  young  fellow  to  pull  it  through.” 

“  Why  couldn’t  I  be  the  smart  young  fellow  ?  ” 
asked  Toto. 

Tantaine  shook  his  head.  “  You  are  as  much  too 
young  as  I  am  too  old,”  answered  he.  “  At  your  age 
you  are  too  apt  to  be  frightened,  and  would  shrink 
back  at  the  critical  time.  Besides,  I  have  a  con¬ 
science.” 

“  And  so  have  I,”  exclaimed  Toto ;  “  and  it’s  grown 
like  your  own,  old  man;  it  can  be  stretched  for  miles 
and  folded  up  into  nothing.” 

“  Well,  we  may  be  able  to  do  something,”  returned 
Tantaine,  as,  drawing  out  a  ragged  check  pocket- 
handkerchief,  he  wiped  his  glasses. 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  lad ;  I’ll  put  what  we  call  a  sup¬ 
posititious  case  to  you.  You  hate  those  two  fellows 
who  have  robbed  you,  for  I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
meant ;  well,  'suppose  you  knew  that  they  were  at  work 
all  day  on  a  high  scaffold  like  that  one  opposite  to  us, 
what  would  you  do?  ” 

Toto  scratched  his  head,  and  remarked  after  a 
pause, — 

“  If  that  crack-jawed  idea  you  talk  of  was  true,” 
answered  he,  “  those  gay  lads  might  as  well  make  their 
wills,  for  I’d  step  up  the  scaffolding  at  night  and  just 
saw  the  planks  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  clapping 
their  toes  on,  half  through,  and  when  one  of  the  mates 
stepped  on  it,  why,  there  would  be  a  bit  of  a  smash, 
eh.  Daddy  Tantaine  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  bad,  not  so  bad  for  a  lad  of  your  years,” 
said  the  old  man  with  an  approving  smile. 

Toto’s  bosom  swelled  with  pride. 

“  Besides,”  he  continued,  “  I  would  arrange  matters 
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so  well  that  not  a  soul  would  think  that  I  had  done  the 
trick.” 

“  The  more  I  hear  you  speak,  Chupin,”  answered 
Tantaine,  “  the  more  I  believe  you  are  the  lad  I  want, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  make  heaps  of  money  to¬ 
gether.” 

“  I  am  cock  sure  of  that  too.” 

“  You  can  use  carpenters’  tools,  I  think  you  once  told 
me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,”  continued  Tantaine,  “  let  me  tell  you  then 
that  I  know  an  old  man  with  any  amount  of  money, 
and  there  is  a  fellow  whom  he  hates  and  detests,  a 
young  chap  who  ran  off  with  the  girl  he  loved.” 

“  The  old  bloke  must  have  been  jolly  wild.”  • 

“  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  wasn’t  a  bit  pleased. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  this  gay  young  dog  spends  ten 
hours  a  day  at  least  on  that  very  scaffolding  opposite 
to  us.  The  old  fellow,  who  has  his  head  screwed  on 
the  right  way,  had  the  very  same  idea  as  yours,  but  he 
is  too  old  and  too  stout  to  do  the  trick  for  himself ;  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  he  would  give  five  thousand 
francs  to  the  persons  who  would  carry  out  his  idea. 
Just  think,  two  thousand  francs  for  a  few  cuts  of  a 
saw !  ” 

The  boy  was  violently  agitated,  but  Tantaine  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  notice  it. 

“  First,  my  lad,”  said  he,  “  I  must  explain  to  you  in 
what  measure  the  old  gentleman’s  plans  are  different 
from  yours.  If  we  did  not  take  care,  some  other  poor 
devil  might  break  his  neck,  but  I  have  hit  on  a  dodge 
to  avoid  all  this.” 

“  I  ain’t  curious,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  it.” 

Tantaine  smiled  blandly. 
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“  Listen !  Do  you  see  high  up  that  little  shed  built 
of  planks?  That  is  used  by  the  carvers  and  stone-cut¬ 
ters.  Well,  this  little  house,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
above  us,  has  a  kind  of  a  window ;  well,  if  this  window 
and  the  planks  below  it  were  cut  nearly  through,  any 
one  leaning  against  it  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  into 
the  street  and  perhaps  to  hurt  himself.” 

Chupin  nodded. 

“  Now,  suppose,”  went  on  Tantaine,  “  that  the  en¬ 
emy  of  our  old  gentleman  was  in  that  little  shed,  all 
at  once  he  hears  a  woman  shriek,  ‘  Help !  it  is  I  you 
love ;  help  me !  ’  what  would  this  young  fellow  do  ? 
Why,  he  would  recognize  the  voice,  rush  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  lean  out,  and  as  the  woodwork  and  supports  had 
been  cut  away,  he  would -  Well,  do  you  see  now  ?  ” 

Chupin  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

“  I  don’t  say  I  won’t,”  muttered  he ;  “  but,  look  here, 
will  the  old  chap  pay  down  smart  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  besides,  did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  had 
given  half  down  ?  ” 

The  boy’s  eyes  glistened  as  the  old  man  unpinned 
the  tattered  lining  of  his  pocket,  and  holding  the  pin 
between  his  teeth,  pulled  out  the  banknotes,  each  one 
for  a  thousand  francs.  Chupin’s  heart  rose  at  the 
sight  of  this  wealth. 

“  Is  one  of  those  for  me  ?  ”  asked  he.  Tantaine  held 
the  note  towards  the  boy,  who  shuddered  at  the  touch 
of  the  crisp  paper  and  kissed  the  precious  object  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pleasure.  He  then  started  from  his  seat, 
and  regardless  of  the  astonishment  of  the  passers-by, 
executed  a  wild  dance  of  triumph. 

All  was  soon  settled.  Toto  was  to  creep  into  the 
unfinished  building  by  night,  and  not  to  leave  it  until 
he  had  completed  his  work.  Tantaine,  who  had  a 
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thought  for  everything,  told  the  boy  what  sort  of  a  saw 
to  employ,  and  gave  him  the  address  of  a  man  who 
supplied  the  best  class  instruments. 

“  You  must  remember,  my  dear  lad,”  said  he,  “  not 
to  leave  behind  you  any  traces  of  your  work  which 
may  cause  suspicion.  One  grain  of  sawdust  on  the 
floor  might  spoil  the  whole  game.  Take  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern  with  you,  grease  your  saw,  and  rasp  out  the  tooth- 
nicks  of  the  saw  when  you  have  finished  your  work.” 

Toto  listened  to  the  old  man  in  surprise;  he  had 
never  thought  that  he  was  of  so  practical  a  turn.  He 
promised  that  he  would  be  careful,  and  imagining  that 
he  had  received  all  his  directions,  rose  to  leave;  but 
the  old  man  still  detained  him. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  “  suppose  you  tell  me  a  little  about 
Caroline  Schimmel.  You  told  Beaumarchef  that  she 
said  I  had  made  her  scream,  and  that  when  she  caught 
me,  I  should  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  eh  ?  ” 

“  You  weren’t  my  partner  then,”  returned  the  lad 
with  an  impudent  laugh ;  “  and  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  a  fright.  The  truth  is,  that  you  made  the  poor 
old  girl  so  drunk  that  she  has  had  to  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

Tantaine  was  overjoyed  at  this  news,  and,  rising 
from  his  seat,  said,  “  Where  are  you  living  now  ?  ” 

“  Nowhere  in  particular.  Yesterday  I  slept  in  a 
stable,  but  there  isn’t  room  for  all  my  furniture  there, 
so  I  must  shift.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  my  room  for  a  day  or 
two  ?  ”  asked  Tantaine,  chuckling  at  the  boy’s  jest.  “  I 
have  moved  from  there,  but  the  attic  is  mine  for  an¬ 
other  fortnight  yet.” 

“  I’m  gone;  where  is  it?” 

“  You  know  well  enough,  in  the  Hotel  de  Perou,  Rue 
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de  la  Hachette.  Then  I  will  send  a  line  to  the  land¬ 
lady  ” ;  and  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocketbook,  he 
scrawled  on  it  a  few  words,  saying  that  a  young  rela¬ 
tive  of  his,  M.  Chupin,  was  to  have  his  room. 

This  letter,  together  with  his  banknote,  Toto  care¬ 
fully  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  his  neckerchief,  and  as 
he  crossed  the  street  the  old  man  watched  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  stood  gazing  at  the  workmen  on  the 
scatfolding.  Just  then  Gandelu  and  his  son  came  out, 
and  the  contractor  paused  to  give  a  few  instructions. 
For  a  few  seconds  Gaston  and  Chupin  stood  side  by 
side,  and  a  strange  smile  flitted  across  Tantaine’s  face 
as  he  noted  this.  “  Both  children  of  Paris,”  muttered 
he,  “  and  both  striking  examples  of  the  boasted  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  dandy  struts  along  the  pavement,  while  the 
street  arab  plays  in  the  gutter.” 

But  he  had  no  time  to  spend  in  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  as  the  omnibus  that  he  required  appeared,  and 
entering  it,  in  another  half-hour  he  entered  Paul  Vio- 
laine’s  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Montmartre. 

The  portress,  Mother  Brigaut,  was  at  her  post  as 
Tantaine  entered  the  courtyard  and  asked, — 

“And  how  is  our  young  gentleman  to-day?” 

“ Better,  sir,  ever  so  much  better;  I  made  him  a 
lovely  bowl  of  soup  yesterday,  and  he  drank  up  every 
drop  of  it.  He  looks  like  a  real  king  this  morning, 
and  the  doctor  sent  in  a  dozen  of  wine  to-day,  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  effect  a  perfect  cure.” 

With  a  smile  and  a  nod  Tantaine  was  making  his 
way  to  the  stairs,  when  Mother  Brigaut  prevented 
his  progress. 

“  Some  one  was  here  yesterday,”  remarked  she, 
“  asking  about  M.  Paul.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  looking  person  was  it?  ” 
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“  Oh,  a  man  like  any  other,  nothing  particular  about 
him,  but  he  wasn’t  a  gentleman,  for  after  keeping  me 
for  fully  fifteen  minutes  talking  and  talking,  he  only 
gave  me  a  five-franc  piece.” 

The  description  was  not  one  that  would  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  the  person,  and  Tantaine  asked  in  tones 
of  extreme  annoyance, — 

“Did  you  not  notice  anything  particular  about  the 
man  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  had  on  gold  spectacles  with  the  mount¬ 
ings  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  a  watch  chain  as  thick 
and  heavy  as  I  have  ever  seen.” 

“And  is  that  all?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  she.  “  Oh !  there  was  one  thing 
more — the  person  knows  that  you  come  here.” 

“  Does  he  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  all  the  time  he  was  talking  to  me  he  was 
in  a  rare  fidget,  and  always  kept  his  eyes  on-  the 
door.” 

“  Thanks,  Mother  Brigaut ;  mind  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,”  returned  Tantaine,  as  he  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs. 

Every  now  and  then  he  paused  to  think.  “  Who 
upon  earth  can  this  fellow  be?”  asked  he  of  himself. 
He  reviewed  the  whole  question — chances,  probabili¬ 
ties,  and  risks,  not  one  was  neglected,  but  all  in  vain. 

“  A  thousand  devils !  ”  growled  he;  “  are  the  police 
at  my  heels  ?  ” 

His  nerves  were  terribly  shaken,  and  he  strove  in 
vain  to  regain  his  customary  audacity.  By  this  time 
he  had  reached  the  door  of  Paul’s  room,  and,  on  his 
ringing,  the  door  was  at  once  opened ;  but  at  the  sight 
of  this  woman  he  started  back,  with  a  cry  of  angry 
surprise;  for  it  was  a  female  figure  that  stood  before 
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him,  a  young  girl — Flavia,  the  daughter  of  Martin 
Rigal,  the  banker. 

The  keen  eyes  of  Tantaine  showed  him  that  Flavia’s 
visit  had  not  been  of  long  duration.  She  had  removed 
her  hat  and  jacket,  and  was  holding  in  her  hand  a 
piece  of  fancy  work. 

“  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see,  sir?”  asked  she. 

The  old  man  strove  to  speak,  but  his  lips  would  not 
frame  a  single  sentence.  A  band  of  steel  seemed  to 
be  compressing  his  throat,  and  he  appeared  like  a 
man  about  to  be  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit. 

Flavia  gazed  upon  the  shabby-looking  visitor  with 
an  expression  of  intense  disgust.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  seen  him  somewhere;  in  fact,  there  was 
an  inexplicable  manner  about  him  which  entirely  puz¬ 
zled  her. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  M.  Paul,”  said  the  old  man  in 
a  low,  hoarse  whisper ;  “  he  is  expecting  me.” 

“Then  come  in;  but  just  now  his  doctor  is  with 
him.” 

She  threw  open  the  door  more  widely,  and  stepped 
back,  so  that  the  greasy  garments  of  the  visitor  might 
not  touch  her  dress.  He  passed  her  with  an  abject 
bow,  and  crossed  the  little  sitting-room  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  perfectly  understands  his  way.  He  did  not 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  but  went  straight 
in ;  there  a  singular  spectacle  at  once  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention.  Paul,  with  a  very  pale  face,  was  seated  on 
the  bed,  while  Hortebise  was  attentively  examining 
his  bare  shoulder.  The  whole  of  Paul’s  right  arm  and 
shoulder  was  a  large  open  wound,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  burn  or  scald,  and  must  have 
been  extremely  painful.  The  doctor  was  bending  over 
him,  applying  a  cooling  lotion  to  the  injured  place 
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with  a  small  piece  of  sponge.  He  turned  sharply 
round  on  Daddy  Tantaine’s  entrance;  and  so  accus¬ 
tomed  were  these  men  to  read  each  other’s  faces  at  a 
glance  that  Hortebise  saw  at  once  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  for  Tantaine’s  expression  plainly  said,  “  Is  Fla- 
via  mad  to  be  here  ?  ”  while  the  eyes  of  Hortebise  an¬ 
swered,  “  She  may  be,  but  I  could  not  help  it.” 

Paul  turned,  too,  and  greeted  the  old  man  with  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

“  Come  here,”  said  he  merrily,  “  and  just  see  to 
what  a  wretched  state  I  have  been  reduced  between 
the  doctor  and  M.  Mascarin.” 

Tantaine  examined  the  wound  carefully.  “  Are  you 
quite  sure,”  asked  he,  “  that  not  only  will  it  deceive  the 
Duke,  who  will  see  but  with  our  eyes,  but  also  those 
of  his  wife,  and  perhaps  of  his  medical  man?” 

“  We  will  hoodwink  the  lot  of  them.” 

“  And  how  long  must  we  wait,”  asked  the  old  man, 
“until  the  place  skins  over,  and  assumes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  there  from  childhood?” 

“  In  a  month’s  time  Paul  can  be  introduced  to  the 
Duke  de  Champdoce.” 

“  Are  you  speaking  seriously?  ” 

“  Listen  to  me.  The  scar  will  not  be  quite  natural 
then,  but  I  intend  to  subject  it  to  various  other  modes 
of  treatment.” 

The  dressing  was  now  over,  and  Paul’s  shirt  being 
readjusted,  he  was  permitted  to  lie  down  again. 

“  I  am  quite  willing  to  remain  here  forever,”  said 
he,  “  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of 
the  nurse  that  I  have  in  the  next  room,  and  who,  I 
am  sure,  is  waiting  with  the  greatest  eagerness  for 
your  departure.” 

Hortebise  fumed,  and  cast  a  glance  at  Paul  which 
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seemed  to  say,  “  Be  silent  ” ;  but  the  conceited  young 
man  paid  no  heed  to  it. 

“  How  long  has  this  charming  nurse  been  with 
you  ?  ”  asked  Tantaine  in  an  unnatural  voice. 

“  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  bed,”  returned  Paul  with 
the  air  of  a  gay  young  fellow.  “  I  wrote  a  note  that 
I  was  unable  to  go  over  to  her,  so  she  came  to  me. 
I  sent  my  letter  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at  ten  minutes 
past  she  was  with  me.” 

The  diplomatic  doctor  slipped  behind  Tantaine,  and 
made  violent  gestures  to  endeavor  to  persuade  Paul 
to  keep  silence,  but  all  was  in  vain. 

“  M.  Martin  Rigal,”  continued  the  vain  young  fool, 
“  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  private 
office.  As  soon  as  he  gets  up  he  goes  there,  and  is  not 
seen  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Flavia  can  therefore  do 
entirely  as  she  likes.  As  soon  as  she  knows  that  her 
worthy  father  is  deep  in  his  ledgers,  she  puts  on  her 
hat  and  runs  round  to  me,  and  no  one  could  have  a 
kinder  and  a  prettier  visitor  than  she  is.” 

The  doctor  was  hard  at  work  at  his  danger  signals, 
but  it  was  useless.  Paul  saw  them,  but  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  their  meaning;  and  Tantaine  rubbed  his 
glasses  savagely. 

“  You  are  perhaps  deceiving  yourself  a  little,”  said 
he  at  last. 

“  And  why?  You  know  that  Flavia  loves  me,  poor 
girl.  I  ought  to  marry  her,  and  of  course  I  shall ;  but 
still,  if  I  do  not  do  so — well,  you  know,  I  need  say 
no  more.” 

“  You  wretched  scoundrel !  ”  exclaimed  the  usu¬ 
ally  placid  Tantaine.  His  manner  was  so  fierce  and 
threatening  that  Paul  shifted  his  position  to  one  nearer 
the  wall. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Tantaine  to  say  another  word, 
for  Hortebise  placed  his  hand  upon  his  lips,  and 
dragged  him  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  TAFILA  COPPER  MINES,  LIMITED. 

Paul  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagine  why 
Tantaine  had  left  the  room  in  apparently  so  angry 
a  mood.  He  had  certainly  spoken  of  Flavia  in  a  most 
improper  manner ;  for  the  very  weakness  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  should  have  caused  him  to  treat  her 
with  tender  deference  and  respect.  He  could  under¬ 
stand  the  anger  of  Hortebise,  who  was  Rigal’s 
friend;  but  what  on  earth  had  Tantaine  in  common 
with  the  wealthy  banker  and  his  daughter?  Forget¬ 
ful  of  the  pain  which  the  smallest  movement  upon  his 
part  produced,  Paul  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  listened 
with  intense  eagerness,  hoping  to  catch  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  next  room;  but  he  could  hear  nothing 
through  the  thick  walls  and  the  closed  door. 

“What  can  they  be  doing?”  asked  he.  “What 
fresh  plot  are  they  contriving?” 

Daddy  Tantaine  and  Hortebise  passed  out  of  the 
room  hastily,  but  when  they  reached  the  staircase  they 
stood  still.  The  doctor  wore  the  same  smiling  ex¬ 
pression  of  face,  and  he  endeavored  to  calm  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  despera¬ 
tion. 

“  Have  courage,”  whispered  he ;  “  what  is  the  use  of 
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giving  way  to  passion?  You  cannot  help  this;  it  is 
too  late  now.  Besides,  even  if  you  could,  you  would 
not,  as  you  know  very  well,  indeed !  ” 

The  old  man  was  moving  his  spectacles,  not  to  wipe 
his  glasses,  but  his  eyes. 

“  Ah !  ”  moaned  he,  “  now  I  can  enter  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  M.  de  Mussidan  when  I  proved  to  him  that  his 
daughter  had  a  lover.  I  have  been  hard  and  pitiless, 
and  I  am  cruelly  punished.” 

“  My  old  friend,  you  must  not  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  what  you  have  heard.  Paul  is  a  mere 
boy,  and,  of  course,  a  boaster.” 

“  Paul  is  a  miserable  cowardly  dog,”  answered  the 
old  man  in  a  fierce  undertone.  “  Paul  does  not  love 
the  girl  as  she  loves  him ;  but  what  he  says  is  true,  only 
too  true,  I  can  feel.  Between  her  father  and  her  lover 
she  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Ah!  unhappy 
girl,  what  a  terrible  future  lies  before  her.” 

He  stopped  himself  abruptly. 

“  I  cannot  speak  to  her  myself,”  resumed  he ;  “  do 
you,  doctor,  strive  and  make  her  have  reason.” 

Hortebise  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  I  will  see 
what  my  powers  of  oratory  can  do,”  answered  he; 
“  but  you  are  not  quite  yourself  to-day.  Remember 
that  a  chance  word  will  betray  the  secret  of  our  lives.” 

“  Go  at  once,  and  I  swear  to  you  that,  happen  what 
may,  I  will  be  calm.” 

The  doctor  went  back  into  Paul’s  room,  while  Tan- 
taine  sat  down  on  the  topmost  stair,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

Mademoiselle  Flavia  was  just  going  to  Paul,  when 
the  doctor  again  appeared. 

“What,  back  again?”  asked  she  petulantly.  “I 
thought  that  you  had  been  far  away  by  this  time.” 
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“  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,”  answered  he, 
u  and  something  of  a  rather  serious  nature.  You  must 
not  elevate  those  charming  eyebrows.  I  see  you  guess 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  you  are  right.  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
Mademoiselle  Rigal.” 

“  I  know  that.” 

This  unexpected  reply,  made  with  the  calmest  air  in 
the  world,  utterly  disconcerted  the  smiling  doctor. 

“  It  seems  to  me - ”  began  he. 

“  That  I  ought  not  to  be  here ;  but  then,  you  see, 
I  place  duty  before  cold,  worldly  dictates.  Paul  is 
very  ill,  and  has  no  one  to  take  care  of  him  except 
his  affianced  bride;  for  has  not  my  father  given  his 
consent  to  our  union  ?  ” 

“  Flavia,  listen  to  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  The  nature  of  men  is  such  that  they  never 
forgive  a  woman  for  compromising  her  reputation, 
even  though  it  be  in  their  own  favor.  Do  you  know 
what  people  will  say  twenty-four  hours  after  your 
marriage?  Why,  that  you  had  been  his  mistress  for 
weeks  before,  and  that  it  was  only  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact  that  inclined  your  father  to  consent  to  the 
alliance.” 

Flavia’s  face  grew  crimson.  “  Very  well,”  said  she, 
“  I  will  obey,  and  never  say  again  that  I  was  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  but  let  me  say  one  word  to  Paul,  and  then  I  will 
leave  him.” 

The  doctor  retired,  not  guessing  that  this  obedience 
arose  from  a  sudden  suspicion  which  had  arisen  in 
Flavia’s  mind.  “  It  is  done,”  said  he,  as  he  rejoined 
Tantaine  on  the  stairs;  “let  us  hasten,  for  she  will 
follow  us  at  once.” 

By  the  time  that  Tantaine  got  into  the  street,  he 
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seemed  to  have  recovered  a  certain  amount  of  his 
self-command.  “  We  have  succeeded/’  said  he,  “  but 
we  shall  have  to  work  hard,  and  this  marriage  must  be 
hastened  by  every  means  in  our  power.  It  can  be  cele¬ 
brated  now  without  any  risk,  for  in  twelve  hours  the 
only  obstacle  that  stands  between  that  youth  there  and 
the  colossal  fortune  of  the  Champdoce  will  have  van¬ 
ished  away.” 

Though  he  had  expected  something  of  the  kind,  the 
face  of  the  doctor  grew  very  pale. 

“  What,  Andre?  ”  faltered  he. 

“Andre  is  in  great  danger,  doctor,  and  may  not 
survive  to-morrow,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  end  will  be  done  to-night  by  our  young 
friend  Toto  Chupin.” 

“  By  that  young  scamp  ?  Why,  only  the  other  day 
you  laughed  when  I  suggested  employing  him.” 

“  I  shall  this  time  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Once  an  investigation  is  made — let  us  speak  plainly — 
into  Andre’s  death,  there  will  be  some  inquiry  made  as 
to  a  certain  window  frame  that  has  been  sawed 
through,  and  suspicion  will  fall  upon  Toto  Chupin, 
who  will  have  been  seen  lurking  about  the  spot.  It 
will  be  proved  that  he  purchased  a  saw,  and  that  he 
changed  just  before  a  note  for  one  thousand  francs ; 
he  will  be  found  in  hiding  in  a  garret  in  the  Hotel  de 
Perou.” 

The  doctor  looked  aghast.  “  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  cried 
he.  “  Toto  will  accuse  you.” 

“Very  likely,  but  by  that  time  poor  old  Tantaine 
will  be  dead  and  buried.  Then  Mascarin  will  disap¬ 
pear,  our  faithful  Beaumarchef  will  be  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  police.” 

“  It  seems  like  a  success,”  said  the  doctor,  “  but 
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push  on  for  mercy’s  sake ;  all  these  delays  and  fluctu¬ 
ations  will  make  me  seriously  ill.” 

The  two  worthy  associates  held  this  conversation 
concealed  in  a  doorway,  anxious  to  be  sure  that  Fla- 
via  had  kept  her  promise.  In  a  brief  space  of  time 
they  saw  her  come  out  of  the  house  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  her  father’s  bank. 

“  Now,”  said  Tantaine,  “  I  can  go  in  peace,  doc¬ 
tor  ;  farewell  for  the  present ;  ”  and  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  he  was  walking  rapidly  away  when  he  was 
stopped  by  Beaumarchef,  who  came  up  breathless  and 
barred  his  passage. 

“  I  was  looking  for  you,”  cried  he ;  “  the  Marquis 
de  Croisenois  is  in  the  office  and  is  swearing  at  me  like 
anything.” 

“  Go  back  to  the  office  and  tell  the  Marquis  that  the 
master  will  soon  be  with  him ;  ”  and,  thus  speaking, 
Tantaine  disappeared  down  a  court  by  the  side  of 
Martin  Rigal’s  house. 

The  Marquis  was  striding  up  and  down  the  office, 
every  now  and  then  discharging  a  rumbling  cannonade 
of  oaths.  “  Fine  business  people,”  remarked  he,  “  to 
make  an  appointment  and  then  not  to  keep  it !  ”  He 
checked  himself ;  for  the  door  of  the  inner  office 
slowly  opened,  and  Mascarin  appeared  on  the  thresh¬ 
old.  “  Punctuality,”  said  he,  “  does  not  consist  in 
coming  before,  but  at  the  time  appointed.” 

The  Marquis  was  cowed  at  once,  and  followed 
Mascarin  into  the  sanctum  and  watched  him  with  curi¬ 
ous  gaze  as  the  redoubtable  head  of  the  association 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  his  desk.  When  Mascarin  had  found  what 
he  was  in  search  of,  he  turned  and  addressed  the 
Marquis. 
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“  I  desired  to  see  you,”  said  he,  “with  reference  to 
the  great  financial  enterprise  which  you  are  to  launch 
almost  immediately.” 

“Yes;  I  understand  that  we  must  discuss  it,  fully 
understand  it,  and  feel  our  way.” 

Mascarin  uttered  a  contemptuous  whistle. 

“  Do  you  think,”  asked  he,  “  that  I  am  the  kind  of 
person  to  stand  and  wait  while  you  feel  your  way? 
because  if  you  do,  the  sooner  you  undeceive  yourself 
the  better.  Things  that  I  take  in  hand  are  carried  out 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  You  have  been  playing  while 
I  and  Catenae  have  been  working,  and  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  act.” 

“  Act !  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“I  mean  that  offices  have  been  taken  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  that  the  articles  of  association  have  been 
drawn  up,  the  directors  chosen,  and  the  Company  reg¬ 
istered.  The  printer  brought  the  prospectus  here  yes¬ 
terday  ;  you  can  begin  sending  them  out  to-morrow.” 

“  But - •” 

“  Read  it  for  yourself,”  said  Mascarin,  handing  a 
printed  paper  to  him.  “  Read,  and  then,  perhaps,  you 
will  be  convinced.” 

Croisenois,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  manner,  accepted  the 
paper  and  read  it  aloud. 

COPPER  MINES  OF  TAFILA,  ALGERIA. 

Chairman:  The  Marquis  Henri  de  Croisenois. 

Capital:  Four  Million  Francs. 

This  Company  does  not  appeal  to  that  rash  class  of 
speculators  who  are  willing  to  incur  great  risks  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  for  a  time  heavy  dividends. 

The  shareholders  in  the  Tafila  Copper  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  must  not  look  for  a  dividend  of  more 
than  six,  or  at  the  utmost  seven,  per  cent. 
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“  Well,”  interrupted  Mascarin,  “  what  do  you  think 
of  this  for  a  beginning?” 

“  It  seems  fair  enough,”  answered  De  Croisenois,. 
“  but  suppose  others  than  those  whose  names  you  have 
in  your  black  list  take  shares,  what  do  you  say  we  are 
to  do  then?  ” 

“  We  should  simply  decline  to  allot  shares  to  them, 
that  is  all.  See  the  Article  XX.  in  the  Articles  of  As¬ 
sociation.  ‘  The  Board  of  Directors  may  decline  to 
allot  shares  to  applicants  without  giving  any  reason  for 
so  doing.’  ” 

“  And  suppose,”  continued  the  Marquis,  “  that  one 
of  our  own  people  dispose  of  his  share,  may  we  not 
find  our  new  shareholder  a  thorn  in  our  side?  ” 

“  Article  XXI.  ‘  No  transfer  of  stock  is  valid,  un¬ 
less  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Company/  ”  read  out  Mas¬ 
carin. 

“  And  how  will  the  game  be  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  ?  ” 

“  Easily  enough.  You  will  advertise  one  morning 
that  two-thirds  of  the  capital  having  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  sunk  in  the  enterprise,  you  are  compelled  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  winding-up  of  the  Company  under  Article 
XVII.  Six  months  afterwards  you  will  announce  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  Company  has,  after  all  expenses 
have  been  paid,  left  no  balance  whatsoever.  Then  you 
wash  your  hands  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  matter  is 
at  an  end.” 

Croisenois  felt  that  he  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon, 
but  he  ventured  on  one  more  objection. 

“  It  seems  rather  a  strange  thing  to  launch  this  en¬ 
terprise  at  the  present  moment.  May  it  not  interfere 
with  my  marriage  prospects?  and  may  not  the  Count 
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de  Mussidan  decline  to  give  me  his  daughter  and  risk 
her  dowry  in  this  manner?  One  moment,  I - ” 

The  agent  sneered  and  cut  short  the  tergiversations 
of  the  Marquis. 

“  You  mean,  I  suppose,”  said  he,  “  that  when  once 
you  are  safely  married  and  have  received  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Sabine’s  dowry,  you  will  take  leave  of  us.  Not 
so,  my  dear  young  friend;  and  if  this  is  your  idea, 
put  it  aside,  for  it  is  utter  nonsense.  I  should  hold 
you  then  as  I  do  now.” 

The  Marquis  saw  that  any  further  struggle  would 
be  of  no  avail,  and  gave  in. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  evening,  when  M.  Martin  Rigal  emerged  from 
his  private  office,  his  daughter  Flavia  was  more  than 
usually  demonstrative  in  her  tokens  of  affection. 
“  How  fondly  I  love  you,  my  dearest  father !  ”  said 
she,  as  she  rained  kisses  on  his  cheeks.  “  How  good 
you  are  to  me !  ”  but  on  this  occasion  the  banker  was 
too  much  preoccupied  to  ask  his  daughter  the  reason 
for  this  extreme  tenderness  on  her  part. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  VEILED  PORTRAIT. 

The  danger  with  which  Andre  was  menaced  was 
most  terrible,  and  the  importance  of  the  game  he  was 
playing  made  him  feel  that  he  had  everything  to  fear 
from  the  boldness  and  audacity  of  his  enemies.  He 
knew  this,  and  he  also  knew  that  spies  dogged  all  his 
movements.  What  could  be  wanted  but  a  favorable 
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opportunity  to  assassinate  him  ?  But  even  this  knowl¬ 
edge  did  not  make  him  hesitate  for  an  instant,  and  all 
his  caution  was  fully  exercised,  for  he  felt  that  should 
he  perish,  Sabine  would  be  inevitably  lost.  On  her 
account  he  acted  with  a  prudence  which  was  certainly 
not  one  of  his  general  characteristics.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  he  might  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  police,  but  this  he  knew  would  be  to  imperil 
the  honor  of  the  Mussidan  family.  He  was  sure  that 
with  time  and  patience  he  should  be  able  to  unravel 
the  plots  of  the  villains  who  were  at  work.  But  he 
had  not  time  to  do  so  by  degrees.  No,  he  must  make 
a  bold  dash  at  once.  The  hideous  sacrifice  of  which 
Sabine  was  to  be  the  victim  was  being  hurried  on, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  very  existence  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  away  by  the  hours  as  they  flitted  by.  He 
went  over  recent  events  carefully  one  by  one,  and  he 
strove  to  piece  them  together  as  a  child  does  the  por¬ 
tions  of  a  dissected  map.  He  wanted  to  find  out  the 
one  common  interest  that  bound  all  these  plotters  to¬ 
gether — Verminet,  Van  Klopen,  Mascarin,  Hortebise, 
and  Martin  Rigal.  As  he  submitted  all  this  strange 
combination  of  persons  to  the  test,  the  thought  of 
Gaston  de  Gandelu  came  across  his  mind. 

“  Is  it  not  curious,”  thought  he,  “  that  this  unhappy 
boy  should  be  the  victim  of  the  cruel  band  of  mis¬ 
creants  who  are  trying  to  destroy  us?  It  is  strange, 
very  strange.” 

Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet,  for  a  fresh  idea  had 
flashed  across  his  brain — a  thought  that  was  as  yet 
but  crude  and  undefined,  but  which  seemed  to  bear 
the  promise  of  hope  and  deliverance.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  affair  of  young  Gandelu  was  closely  connected 
with  his  own,  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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same  dark  plot,  and  that  these  bills  with  their  forged 
acceptance  had  more  to  do  with  him  than  he  had  ever 
imagined.  How  it  was  that  he  and  Gaston  could  be 
connected  he  could  not  for  a  moment  guess ;  yet  now 
he  would  have  cheerfully  sworn  that  such  was  the 
case.  Who  was  it  that  had  informed  the  father  of  the 
son’s  conduct  ?  Why,  Catenae.  Who  had  advised  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  against  Rose,  alias  Zora  ? 
Why,  Catenae  again ;  and  this  same  man,  in  addition  to 
acting  for  Gandelu,  it  seems,  was  also  the  confidential 
solicitor  of  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  and  Verminet. 
Perhaps  he  had  only  obeyed  their  instructions.  All 
this  was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  might 
be  something  to  go  upon,  and  who  could  say  what 
conclusion  careful  inquiry  might  not  lead  him  to?  and 
Andre  determined  to  carry  on  his  investigations,  and 
endeavor  to  find  the  hidden  links  that  connected  this 
chain  of  rascality  together.  He  had  taken  up  a  pencil 
with  the  view  of  making  a  few  notes,  when  he  heard 
a  knock  at  his  door.  He  glanced  at  the  clock ;  it  was 
not  yet  nine. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  he  as  he  rose. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  young  artist 
started  as  he  recognized  in  his  early  visitor  the  father 
of  Sabine.  It  was  after  a  sleepless  night  that  the 
Count  had  decided  to  take  the  present  step.  He  was 
terribly  agitated,  but  had  had  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  this  all-important  interview. 

“  You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me,  sir,”  said  he,  “  for 
making  such  an  early  call  upon  you,  but  I  thought 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  find  you  at  this  hour,  and  I 
much  wanted  to  see  you.” 

Andre  bowed. 

In  the  space  of  one  brief  instant  a  thousand  sup- 
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positions,  each  one  more  unlikely  than  the  other, 
coursed  through  his  brain.  Why  had  the  Count 
called  ?  Who  could  have  given  him  his  address  ?  And 
was  the  visit  friendly  or  hostile? 

“I  am  a  great  admirer  of  paintings,”  began  the 
Count,  “  and  one  of  my  friends  upon  whose  taste  I 
can  rely  has  spoken  to  me  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
your  talent.  This  I  trust  will  explain  the  liberty  I 
have  taken.  Curiosity  drove  me  to - ” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added, — 

“  My.name  is  the  Marquis  de  Bevron.” 

The  concealment  of  the  Count’s  real  name  showed 
Andre  that  the  visit  was  not  entirely  a  friendly  one, 
and  Andre  replied, — 

“  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  receive  your  visit.  Un¬ 
fortunately  just  now  I  have  nothing  ready,  only  a 
few  rough  sketches  in  short.  Would  you  like  to  see 
them?” 

The  Count  replied  eagerly  in  the  affirmative.  He 
was  terribly  embarrassed  under  his  fictitious  name,  and 
shrank  before  the  honest,  open  gaze  of  the  young  ar¬ 
tist,  and  his  mental  disturbance  was  completed  by  see¬ 
ing  in  one  corner  of  the  room  the  picture  covered  with 
a  green  cloth,  which  Tantaine  had  alluded  to.  It  was 
evident  that  the  old  villain  had  told  the  truth,  and  that 
his  daughter’s  portrait  was  concealed  behind  this  wrap¬ 
per.  She  had  evidently  been  here — had  spent  hours 
here,  and  whose  fault  was  it?  She  had  but  listened 
to  the  voice  of  her  heart,  and  had  sought  that  affection 
abroad  which  she  was  unable  to  obtain  at  home.  As 
the  Count  gazed  upon  the  young  man  before  him,  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that  Mademoiselle  Sabine  had 
not  fixed  her  affections  on  an  unworthy  object,  for 
at  the  very  first  glance  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
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manly  beauty  of  the  young  artist,  and  the  clear  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  face. 

“  Ah,”  thought  Andre,  “  you  come  to  me  under  a 
name  that  is  not  your  own,  and  I  will  respect  your 
wish  to  remain  unknown,  but  I  will  take  advantage  of 
it  by  letting  you  know  things  which  I  should  not  dare 
say  to  your  face.” 

Great  as  was  Andre’s  preoccupation,  he  could  not 
fail  to  notice  that  his  visitor’s  eyes  sought  the  veiled 
picture  with  strange  persistency.  While  M.  de  Mus- 
sidan  was  looking  at  the  various  sketches  on  the  walls, 
Andre  had  time  to  recover  all  his  self-command. 

“  Let  me  congratulate  you,  sir,”  remarked  the 
Count,  as  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  painter 
was  standing.  “  My  friend’s  admiration  was  well 
founded.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  you  have  nothing 
finished  to  show  me.  You  say  that  you  have  nothing, 
I  believe?” 

“  Nothing,  Marquis.” 

“  Not  even  that  picture  whose  frame  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  through  the  serge  curtain  that  covers  it?” 

Andre  blushed,  though  he  had  been  expecting  the 
question  from  the  commencement. 

'‘Excuse  me,”  answered  he;  “that  picture  is  cer¬ 
tainly  finished,  but  it  is  not  on  view.” 

The  Count  was  now  sure  that  Tantaine’s  statement 
was  correct. 

“  I  suppose  that  it  is  some  woman’s  portrait,”  re¬ 
marked  the  false  Marquis. 

“  You  are  quite  correct.” 

Both  men  were  much  agitated  at  this  moment,  and 
avoided  meeting  each  other’s  eyes. 

The  Count,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  go  on  to  the  end. 
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“  Ah,  you  are  in  love,  I  see !  ”  remarked  he  with  a 
forced  laugh.  “  All  great  artists  have  depicted  the 
charms  of  their  mistresses  on  canvas.” 

“  Stop,”  cried  Andre  with  an  angry  glance  in  his 
eyes.  “  The  picture  you  refer  to  is  the  portrait  of  the 
purest  and  most  innocent  girl  in  the  world.  I  shall 
love  her  all  my  life ;  but,  if  possible,  my  respect  for  her 
is  greater  than  my  love.  I  should  consider  myself  a 
most  degraded  wretch,  had  I  ever  whispered  in  her  ear 
a  word  that  her  mother  might  not  have  listened  to.” 

A  feeling  of  the  most  instantaneous  relief  thrilled 
through  M.  de  Mussidan’s  heart. 

“  You  will  pardon  me,”  suggested  he  blandly,  “  but 
when  one  sees  a  portrait  in  a  studio,  the  inference  is 
that  a  sitting  or  two  has  taken  place  ?  ” 

“  You  are  right.  She  came  here  secretly,  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  her  family,  at  the  risk  of  her 
honor  and  reputation,  thus  affording  me  the  strongest 
proof  of  her  love.  It  was  cruel  of  me,”  continued  the 
young  artist,  “  to  accept  this  proof  of  her  entire  de¬ 
votion,  and  yet  not  only  did  I  accept  it,  but  I  pleaded 
for  it  on  my  bended  knees,  for  how  else  was  I  to  hear 
the  music  of  her  voice,  or  gladden  my  eyes  with  her 
beauty?  We  love  each  other,  but  a  gulf  wider  than 
the  stormy  sea  divides  us.  She  is  an  heiress,  come  of 

a  proud  and  haughty  line  of  nobles,  while  I - ” 

Andre  paused,  waiting  for  some  words  either  of  en¬ 
couragement  or  censure;  but  the  Count  remained 
silent,  an<4  the  young  man  continued, — 

“  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  A  poor  foundling, 
placed  in  the  Hospital  of  Vendome,  the  illicit  offspring 
of  some  poor  betrayed  girl.  I  started  in  the  world 
with  twenty  francs  in  my  pocket,  and  found  my  way 
to  Paris ;  since  then  I  have  earned  my  bread  by  my 
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daily  work.  You  only  see  here  the  more  brilliant  side 
of  my  life ;  for  an  artist  here — I  am  a  common  work¬ 
man  elsewhere.” 

If  M.  de  Mussidan  remained  silent,  it  was  from  ex¬ 
treme  admiration  of  the  noble  character,  which  was 
so  unexpectedly  revealed  to  him,  and  he  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  conceal  it. 

“  She  knows  all  this,”  pursued  Andre,  “  and  yet  she 
loves  me.  It  was  here,  in  this  very  room,  that  she 
vowed  that  she  could  never  be  the  wife  of  another. 
Not  a  month  ago,  a  gentleman,  well  born,  wealthy,  and 
fascinating,  with  every  characteristic  that  a  woman 
could  love,  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  She  went 
boldly  to  him,  told  him  the  story  of  our  love,  and,  like 
a  noble-hearted  gentleman,  he  withdrew  at  once,  and 
to-day  is  my  best  and  kindest  friend.  Now,  Marquis, 
would  you  like  to  see  this  young  girl’s  picture  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Count,  “  and  I  shall  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  such  a  mark  of  confidence.” 

Andre  went  to  the  picture,  but  as  he  touched  the 
curtain  he  turned  quickly  towards  his  visitor. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  I  can  no  longer  continue  this 
farce;  it  is  unworthy  of  me.” 

M.  de  Mussidan  turned  pale. 

“  I  am  about  to  see  Sabine  de  Mussidan’s  portrait. 
Draw  the  curtain.” 

Andre  obeyed,  and  for  a  moment  the  Count  stood 
entranced  before  the  work  of  genius  that  met  his 
eyes. 

“  It  is  she !  ”  said  the  father.  “  Her  very  smile ; 
the  same  soft  light  in  her  eyes.  It  is  exquisite !  ” 

Misfortune  is  a  harsh  teacher;  some  weeks  ago  he 
would  have  smiled  superciliously  at  the  mere  idea  of 
granting  his  daughter’s  hand  to  a  struggling  artist,  for 
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then  he  thought  only  of  M.  de  Breulh,  but  now  he 
would  have  esteemed  it  a  precious  boon  had  he  been 
allowed  to  choose  Andre  as  Sabine’s  husband.  But 
Henri  de  Croisenois  stood  in  the  way,  and  as  this 
idea  flashed  across  the  Count’s  mind  he  gave  a  per¬ 
ceptible  start.  He  was  sure  from  the  excessive  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  young  man  that  he  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  recent  events.  He  asked  the  question,  and 
Andre,  in  the  most  open  manner,  told  him  all  he 
knew.  The  generosity  of  M.  de  Breulh,  the  kindness 
of  Madame  Bois  Arden,  his  suspicions,  his  inquiries, 
his  projects,  and  his  hopes.  M.  de  Mussidan  gazed 
once  more  upon  his  daughter’s  portrait,  and  then, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  young  painter,  said, — 

“  M.  Andre,  if  ever  we  can  free  ourselves  from 
those  miscreants,  whose  daggers  are  pointed  at  our 
hearts,  Sabine  shall  be  your  wife.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
gaston’s  dilemma. 

Yes,  Sabine  might  yet  be  his,  but  between  the  lovers 
stood  the  forms  of  Croisenois  and  his  associates.  But 
now  he  felt  strong  enough  to  contend  with  them  all. 

“To  work  !  ”  said  he,  “  to  work !  ” 

Just  then,  however,  he  heard  a  sound  of  ringing 
laughter  outside  his  door.  He  could  distinguish  a 
woman’s  voice,  and  also  a  man’s,  speaking  in  high, 
shrill  tones.  All  at  once  his  door  burst  open,  and  a 
hurricane  of  silks,  velvets,  feathers,  and  lace  whirled 
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in.  With  extreme  surprise,  the  young  artist  recog¬ 
nized  the  beautiful  features  of  Rose,  alias  Zora  de 
Chantemille,  Gaston  de  Gandelu  followed  her,  and  at 
once  began, — 

“  Here  we  are,’3  said  he,  “all  right  again.  Did  you 
expect  to  see  us  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

“  Ah !  well,  it  is  a  little  surprise  of  the  governor’s. 
On  my  word,  I  really  will  be  a  dutiful  son  for.  the 
future.  To-day,  the  good  old  boy  came  into  my  room, 
and  said,  ‘  This  morning  I  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
release  the  person  in  whom  you  are  interested.  Go 
and  meet  her.’  What  do  you  think  of  that?  So  off 
I  ran  to  find  Zora,  and  here  we  are.” 

Andre  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Gaston,  but 
was  engaged  in  watching  Zora,  who  was  looking 
round  the  studio.  She  went  up  to  Sabine’s  portrait, 
and  was  about  to  draw  the  curtain,  when  Andre  ex¬ 
claimed, — 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  he ;  “  I  must  put  this  picture  to 
dry.”  And  as  the  portrait  stood  on  a  movable  easel, 
he  wheeled  it  into  the  adjoining  room. 

“  And  now,”  said  Gaston,  “  I  want  you  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  us  to  celebrate  Zora’s  happy  release.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  it  is  impossible.  I 
must  get  on  with  my  work.” 

“  Yes,  yes;  work  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  just  now 
you  must  go  and  dress.” 

“  I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  cannot  leave  the  studio  yet.” 

Gaston  paused  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought. 

“  I  have  it,”  said  he  triumphantly.  “  You  will  not 
come  to  breakfast;  then  breakfast  shall  come  to  you. 
I  am  off  to  order  it.” 
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Andre  ran  after  him,  but  Gaston  was  too  quick,  and 
he  returned  to  the  studio  in  anything  but  an  amiable 
temper.  Zora  noticed  his  evident  annoyance. 

“  He  always  goes  on  in  this  absurd  way,”  said  she, 
with  a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  “  and  thinks  him¬ 
self  so  clever  and  witty,  bah !  ” 

Her  tone  disclosed  such  contempt  for  Gaston  that 
Andre  looked  at  her  in  perplexed  surprise. 

“  What  do  you  look  so  astonished  at?  It  is  easy  to 
see  you  do  not  know  much  of  him.  All  his  friends 
are  just  like  him;  if  you  listen  to  them  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  stretch,  you  get  regularly  sick.  When  I 
think  of  the  terrible  evenings  that  I  have  spent  in 
their  company,  I  feel  ready  to  die  with  yawning;” 
and  as  she  spoke,  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 
“  Ah  !  if  he  really  loved  me !  ”  added  she. 

“  Love  you !  Why,  he  adores  you.” 

Zora  made  a  little  gesture  of  contempt  which  Toto 
Chupin  might  have  envied. 

“  Do  you  think  so?  ”  said  she.  “  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  he  loves  in  me?  When  people  pass  me  they  cry 
out,  ‘  Isn’t  she  good  style  ?  ’  and  then  the  idiot  is  as 
pleased  as  Punch;  but  if  I  had  on  a  cotton  gown,  he 
would  think  nothing  of  me.” 

Rose  had  evidently  learned  a  good  deal,  as  her 
beauty  had  never  been  so  radiant.  She  was  one 
glow  of  health  and  strength. 

“  Then  my  name  was  not  good  enough  for  him,” 
she  went  on.  “His  aristocratic  lips  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  utter  such  a  common  name  as  Rose,  so 
he  christened  me  Zora,  a  regular  puppy  dog’s  name. 
He  has  plenty  of  money,  but  money  is  not  everything 
after  all.  Paul  had  no  money,  and  yet  I  loved  him  a 
thousand  times  better.  On  my  word,  I  have  almost 
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forgotten  how  to  laugh,  and  yet  I  used  to  be  as  merry 
as  the  day  was  long.” 

“  Why  did  you  leave  Paul  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  I  wanted  to  experience  what  a 
woman  feels  when  she  has  a  Cashmere  shawl  on,  so 
one  fine  morning  I  took  wing.  But  there,  who  knows  ? 
Paul  would  very  likely  have  left  me  one  day.  There 
was  some  one  who  was  doing  his  best  to  separate  us, 
an  old  blackguard  called  Tantaine,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  answered  he  cautiously.  “  What  interest 
could  he  have  had  in  separating  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  girl,  assuming  a  seri¬ 
ous  air ;  “  but  I  am  sure  he  was  trying  it  on.  A  fellow 
doesn’t  hand  over  banknotes  for  nothing,  and  I  saw 
him  give  one  for  five  hundred  francs  to  Paul ;  and 
more  than  that,  he  promised  him  that  he  should  make 
a  great  fortune  through  a  friend  of  his  called  Mas- 
carin.” 

Andre  started.  Pie  remembered  the  visit  that  Paul 
had  made  him,  on  the  pretext  of  restoring  the  twenty 
francs  he  had  borrowed,  and  at  which  he  had  boasted 
that  he  had  an  income  of  a  thousand  francs  a  month, 
and  might  make  more,  though  he  had  not  said  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  “  I  think  that  Paul  has  forgotten 
me.  I  saw  him  once  at  Van  Klopen’s,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  say  a  word  to  me.  He  was  certainly 
with  that  Mascarin  at  the  time.” 

Andre  could  only  draw  one  conclusion  from  this, 
either  that  Paul  was  protected  by  the  band  of  con¬ 
spirators,  or  else  that  he  formed  one  of  it.  In  that 
case  he  was  useful  to  them;  while  Rose,  who  was  in 
their  way,  was  persecuted  by  them.  Andre’s  mind 
came  to  this  conclusion  in  an  instant.  It  seemed  to 
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him  that  if  Catenae  had  been  desirous  of  imprison¬ 
ing  Rose,  it  was  because  she  was  in  the  way,  and  her 
presence  disturbed  certain  combinations.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  work  out  his  line  of  deduction,  Gaston’s 
shrill  voice  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  in  another 
moment  he  made  his  appearance. 

“  Place  for  the  banquet,”  said  he ;  “  make  way  for 
the  lordly  feast.” 

Two  waiters  followed  him,  bearing  a  number  of  cov¬ 
ered  dishes  on  trays.  At  another  time  Andre  would 
have  been  very  angry  at  this  invasion,  and  at  the 
prospect  of  a  breakfast  that  would  last  two  or  three 
hours  and  utterly  change  everything;  but  now  he  was 
inclined  to  bless  Gaston  for  his  happy  idea,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Rose,  he  speedily  cleared  a  large 
table  for  the  reception  of  the  viands. 

Gaston  did  nothing,  but  talked  continually. 

“And  now  I  must  tell  you  the  joke  of  the  day. 
Henri  de  Croisenois,  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  has 
absolutely  launched  a  Company.” 

Andre  nearly  let  fall  a  bottle,  which  he  was  about 
to  place  upon  the  table. 

“  Who  told  you  this  ?  ”  asked  he  quickly. 

“  Who  told  me?  Why,  a  great  big  flaming  poster. 
Tafila  Copper  Mines ;  capital,  four  millions.  And  my 
esteemed  friend,  Henri,  has  not  a  five-franc  piece  to 
keep  the  devil  out  of  his  pocket.” 

The  face  of  the  young  artist  expressed  such  blank 
surprise  that  Gaston  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  You  look  just  as  I  did  when  I  read  it.  Henri  de 
Croisenois,  the  chairman  of  a  Company!  Why,  if  you 
had  been  elected  Pope,  I  should  not  have  been  more 
surprised.  Tafila  Copper  Mines!  What  a  joke!  The 
shares  are  five  hundred  francs.” 
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The  waiters  had  now  retired,  and  Gaston  urged  his 
friends  to  take  their  places  at  the  table,  and  all  seemed 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;  but  many  a  gay  com¬ 
mencement  has  a  stormy  ending. 

Gaston,  whose  shallow  brain  could  not  stand  the 
copious  draughts  of  wine  with  which  he  washed  down 
his  repast,  began  all  at  once  to  overwhelm  Zora  with 
bitter  reproaches  at  her  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
how  a  man  like  him,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  seri¬ 
ous  part  in  society,  could  have  been  led  away,  as  he  had 
been,  by  a  person  like  her. 

Gaston  had  a  tongue  which  was  never  at  a  loss 
either  to  praise  or  blame,  and  Zora  was  equally  ready 
to  retort,  and  defended  herself  with  such  acrimony 
that  the  lad,  knowing  himself  to  be  in  fault,  entirely 
lost  the  small  remnant  of  temper  which  he  still  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room,  declaring  that  he 
never  wished  to  set  eyes  upon  Zora  again,  and  that  she 
might  keep  all  the  presents  that  he  had  lavished  upon 
her  for  all  he  cared. 

His  departure  was  hailed  with  delight  by  Andre, 
who,  now  that  he  was  left  alone  with  Zora,  hoped  to 
derive  some  further  information  from  her,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  distinct  description  of  Paul,  whom  he  felt  that 
he  must  now  reckon  among  his  adversaries.  But  his 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  frustrated,  for  Zora  was  so 
filled  with  anger  and  excitement  that  she  refused  to 
listen  to  another  word;  and  putting  on  her  hat  and 
mantle,  with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  rushed 
out  of  the  studio  with  the  utmost  speed,  declaring 
that  she  would  seek  out  Paul,  and  make  him  revenge 
the  insults  that  Gaston  had  put  on  her. 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  young  painter 
felt  as  if  a  tornado  had  passed  through  his  humble 
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dwelling ;  but  as  peace  and  calm  returned,  he  began  to 
see  that  Providence  had  directly  interposed  in  his 
favor,  and  had  sent  Rose  and  Gaston  to  his  place  to 
furnish  him  with  fresh  and  important  facts.  All  that 
Rose  had  said,  incomplete  as  her  statement  was,  had 
thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon  an  intrigue  which,  up  till 
now,  had  been  shaded  in  the  thickest  gloom.  The 
relations  of  Paul  with  Mascarin  explained  why  Cate¬ 
nae  had  been  so  anxious  to  have  Rose  imprisoned,  and 
also  seemed  to  hint  vaguely  at  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  forged  signatures  from  the  simple 
Gaston.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  Company 
started  by  De  Croisenois  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  celebrate  his  union  with  Sabine  ? 

Andre  desired  to  see  the  advertisement  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  himself ;  and  without  stopping  to  change  his 
blouse,  ran  downstairs  to  the  corner  of  the  street, 
where  Gaston  had  told  him  that  the  announcement  of 
the  Company  was  placarded  up.  He  found  it  there,  in 
a  most  conspicuous  position,  with  all  its  advantages 
most  temptingly  set  forth.  Nothing  was  wanting; 
and  there  was  even  a  woodcut  of  Tafila,  in  Algiers, 
which  represented  the  copper  mines  in  full  working 
operation ;  while  at  the  top,  the  name  of  the  chairman, 
the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  stood  out  in  letters  some 
six  inches  in  height. 

Andre  stood  gazing  at  this  wonderful  production  for 
fully  five  minutes,  when  all  at  once  a  gleam  of  pru¬ 
dence  flashed  across  his  mind. 

“  I  am  a  fool,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  How  do  I 
know  how  many  watchful  eyes  are  now  fixed  on  me, 
reading  on  my  countenance  my  designs  regarding  this 
matter  and  its  leading  spirit?” 

Upon  his  return  to  his  room,  he  sat  for  more  than 
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an  hour,  turning  over  the  whole  affair  in  his  mind,  and 
at  length  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  hit  upon 
an  expedient.  Behind  the  house  in  which  he  lodged 
was  a  large  garden,  belonging  to  some  public  institu¬ 
tion,  the  front  of  which  was  in  the  Rue  Laval.  A 
wall  of  about  seven  feet  in  height  divided  these 
grounds  from  the  premises  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
d’Auvergne.  Why  should  he  not  go  out  by  the  way 
of  these  ornamental  grounds  and  so  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  spies  who  might  be  in  waiting  at  the  front  of 
the  house? 

“  I  can,”  thought  he,  “  alter  my  appearance  so  much 
that  I  shall  not  be  recognized.  I  need  not  return  here 
to  sleep.  I  can  ask  a  bed  from  Vignol,  who  will  also 
help  me  in  every  possible  way.” 

This  Vignol  was  the  friend  to  whom,  at  Andre’s 
request,  M.  Gandelu  had  given  the  superintendence  of 
the  works  at  his  new  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

“  I  shall,”  continued  he,  “  by  this  means  escape 
entirely  from  De  Croisenois  and  his  emissaries,  and 
can  watch  their  game  without  their  having  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  my  doing  so.  For  the  time  being,  of  course, 
I  must  give  up  seeing  those  who  have  been  helping 
me — De  Breulh,  Gandelu,  Madame  de  Bois  Arden, 
and  M.  de  Mussidan ;  that,  however,  cannot  be 
avoided.  I  can  use  the  post,  and  by  it  will  inform 
them  all  of  the  step  that  I  have  taken.” 

It  was  dark  before  he  had  finished  his  letters,  and, 
of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  try  anything  that  day ;  con¬ 
sequently  he  went  out,  posted  his  letters,  and  dined  at 
the  nearest  restaurant. 

On  his  return  home,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  his  dis¬ 
guise.  He  had  it  ready,  among  his  clothes:  a  blue 
blouse,  a  pair  of  check  trousers,  well-worn  shoes,  and 
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a  shabby  cap,  were  all  that  he  required,  and  he  then  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  task  of  altering  his  face.  He  first 
shaved  off  his  beard.  Then  he  twisted  down  two  locks 
of  hair,  which  he  managed  to  make  rest  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  Then  he  commenced  applying  some  coloring 
to  his  face  with  a  paint-brush ;  but  this  he  found  to  be 
an  extremely  difficult  business,  and  it  was  not  for  a 
long  while  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  results  that 
he  had  produced.  He  then  knotted  an  old  handker¬ 
chief  round  his  neck,  and  clapped  his  cap  on  one  side, 
with  the  peak  slanting  over  one  eye.  Then  he  took  a 
last  glance  in  the  glass,  and  felt  that  he  had  rendered 
himself  absolutely  unrecognizable.  He  was  about  to 
impart  a  few  finishing  touches,  when  a  knock  came  at 
his  door.  He  was  not  expecting  any  one  at  such  an 
hour,  nine  o’clock;  for  the  waiters  from  the  restau¬ 
rant  had  already  removed  the  remains  of  the  feast. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  cried  he. 

“  It  is  I,”  replied  a  weak  voice ;  "  I,  Gaston  de  Gan- 
delu.” 

Andre  decided  that  he  had  no  cause  to  distrust  the 
lad,  and  so  he  opened  his  door. 

“Has  M.  Andre  gone  out?”  asked  the  poor  boy 
faintly.  “  I  thought  I  heard  his  voice.” 

Gaston  had  not  penetrated  his  disguise,  and  this  was 
Andre’s  first  triumph;  but  he  saw  now  that  he  must 
alter  his  voice,  as  well  as  his  face. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  asked  he. 

It  was  evident  that  young  Gaston  had  received  some 
terrible  shock;  for  it  could  not  have  been  the  quarrel 
in  the  morning  that  had  reduced  him  to  this  abject 
state  of  prostration. 

“What  has  gone  wrong  with  you?”  asked  Andre 
kindly. 
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“  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell ;  I  am  going  to 
shoot  myself  in  half  an  hour.” 

“  Have  you  gone  mad  ?  ” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  answered  Gaston,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  in  a  distracted  manner ;  “  but 
those  infernal  bills  have  turned  up.  I  was  just  leav¬ 
ing  the  dining-room,  after  having  treated  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  my  company,  when  the  butler  whispered  in 
my  ear  that  there  was  a  man  outside  who  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  went  out  and  found  a  dirty-looking  old 
scamp,  with  his  coat  collar  turned  up  round  the  nape 
of  his  neck.” 

“Did  he  say  that  his  name  was  Tantaine?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Andre. 

“Ah!  was  that  his  name?  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter. 
He  told  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner  that  the  holder 
of  my  bills  had  determined  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  to-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock,  but  that 
there  was  still  a  way  for  me  to  escape.” 

“And  this  was  to  take  Rose  out  of  France  with 
you,”  said  Andre  quickly. 

Gaston  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

“  Who  the  deuce  told  you  that  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  No  one ;  I  guessed  it ;  for  it  was  only  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  plan  which  they  had  initiated  when  you 
were  induced  to  forge  Martin  Rigal’y  signature.  Well, 
what  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  That  the  idea  was  a  ridiculous  one,  and  that  I 
would  not  stir  a  yard.  They  shall  find  out  that  I  can 
be  obstinate,  too;  besides,  I  can  see  their  little  game. 
As  soon  as  I  am  out  of  the  way  they  will  go  to  the 
governor  and  bleed  him.” 

But  Andre  was  not  listening  to  him.  What  was 
best  to  be  done?  To  advise  Gaston  to  go  and  take 
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Rose  with  him  was  to  deprive  himself  of  a  great  ele¬ 
ment  of  success;  and  to  permit  him  to  kill  himself 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 

“Just  attend  to  me,”  said  he  at  last;  “I  have  an 
idea  which  I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of  this 
house;  but  for  reasons  which  are  too  long  to  go  into 
at  present  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  get  into  the  street 
without  going  through  the  door.  You  will,  therefore, 
go  away,  and  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  you  will  ring 
at  the  gateway  of  29,  Rue  de  Laval.  When  it  is 
opened,  ask  some  trivial  question  of  the  porter ;  and 
when  you  leave,  take  care  that  you  do  not  close  the 
gate.  I  shall  be  in  the  garden  of  the  house  and  will 
slip  out  and  join  you.” 

The  plan  succeeded  admirably,  and  in  ten  minutes 
Gaston  and  Andre  were  walking  along  the  boulevards. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

M.  LECOQ. 

The  Marquis  de  Croisenois  lived  in  a  fine  new  house 
on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  near  the  church  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  in  a  suite  of  rooms  the  rental  of  which 
was  four  thousand  francs  per  annum.  He  had  col¬ 
lected  together  sufficient  relics  of  his  former  splendor 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer.  The 
apartment  and  the  furniture  stood  in  the  name  of  his 
body-servant,  while  his  horse  and  brougham  were  by 
the  same  fiction  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  his 
coachman,  for  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ruin  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Croisenois  could  not  go  on  foot  like  common 
people. 
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The  Marquis  had  two  servants  only  in  his  modest 
establishment — a  coachman,  who  did  a  certain  amount 
of  indoor  work,  and  a  valet,  who  knew  enough  of 
cookery  to  prepare  a  bachelor  breakfast.  This  valet 
Mascarin  had  seen  once,  and  the  man  had  then  pro¬ 
duced  so  unpleasant  an  impression  on  the  astute  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Servants’  Registry  Office  that,  he  had 
set  every  means  at  work  to  discover  who  he  was  and 
from  whence  he  came.  Croisenois  said  that  he  had 
taken  him  into  his  service  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  English  baronet  of  his  acquaintance,  a  certain  Sir 
Richard  Wakefield.  The  man  was  a  Frenchman,  but 
he  had  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  for  he  spoke 
that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Andre  knew 
nothing  of  these  details,  but  he  had  heard  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  valet  from  M.  de  Breulh,  when  he  had 
asked  where  the  Marquis  lived. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  after  he  had  sur¬ 
reptitiously  left  his  home  in  the  manner  described, 
Andre  took  up  his  position  in  a  small  wine-shop  not 
far  from  the  abode  of  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois.  He 
had  done  this  designedly,  for  he  knew  enough  of  the 
manner  and  customs  of  Parisian  society  to  know  that 
this  was  the  hour  usually  selected  by  domestics  in 
fashionable  quarters  to  come  out  for  a  gossip  while 
their  masters  were  still  in  bed.  Andre  had  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  than  heretofore,  for  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  Gaston ;  and  these  were  the  means  he 
had  employed.  After  much  trouble,  and  even  by  the 
use  of  threats,  he  had  persuaded  the  boy  to  return  to 
his  father’s  house.  He  had  gone  with  him ;  and  though 
it  was  two  in  the  morning,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
arouse  M.  Gandelu,  senior,  and  tell  him  how  his  son 
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had  been  led  on  to  commit  the  forgery,  and  how  he 
threatened  to  commit  suicide. 

The  poor  old  man  was  much  moved. 

“  Tell  him  to  come  to  me  at  once,”  said  he,  “  and 
let  him  know  that  we  two  will  save  him.” 

Andre  had  not  far  to  go,  for  Gaston  was  waiting  in 
the  next  room  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  old  man’s  presence  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  with  many  promises  of  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  future. 

“  I  do  not  believe,”  remarked  old  Gandelu,  “  that  these 
miscreants  will  venture  to  carry  their  threats  into  ex¬ 
ecution  and  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
lice;  but  for  all  that,  my  son  must  not  remain  in  a 
state  of  suspense.  I  will  file  a  complaint  against  the 
Mutual  Loan  Society  before  twelve  to-day,  and  we 
will  see  how  an  association  will  be  dealt  with  that  lends 
money  to  minors  and  urges  them  to  forge  signatures 
as  security.  It  will,  however,  be  as  well  for  my  son  to 
leave  for  Belgium  by  the  first  train  this  morning; 
but,  as  you  will  see,  he  will  not  remain  very  many 
days.” 

Andre  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  kind  old  man’s  house,  and  it  was  in 
Gaston’s  room  that  he  renewed  his  “  make-up  ”  be¬ 
fore  leaving.  The  future  looked  very  bright  to  him  as 
he  walked  gayly  up  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  The 
wine-shop  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  position  was 
admirably  adapted  for  keeping  watch  on  De  Croise- 
nois,  for  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  all  who  came  in 
and  went  out  of  the  house ;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
wine-shop  in  the  neighborhood,  Andre  felt  sure  that  all 
the  servants  in  the  vicinity,  and  those  of  the  Marquis, 
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of  course,  among  the  number,  would  come  there  in  the 
course  of  the  morning;  so  that  here  he  could  get  into 
conversation  with  them,  offer  them  a  glass  of  wine, 
and,  perhaps,  get  some  information  from  them.  The 
room  was  .large  and  airy,  and  was  full  of  customers, 
most  of  whom  were  servants.  Andre  was  racking  his 
brain  for  a  means  of  getting  into  conversation  with 
the  proprietor,  when  two  new-comers  entered  the 
room.  These  men  were  in  full  livery,  while  all  the 
other  servants  had  on  morning  jackets.  As  soon  as 
they  entered,  an  old  man,  with  a  calm  expression  of 
face,  who  was  struggling  perseveringly  with  a  tough 
beefsteak  at  the  same  table  as  that  by  which  Andre 
was  seated,  observed, — 

“  Ah !  here  comes  the  De  Croisenois’  lot.” 

“If  they  would  only  sit  here,”  thought  Andre,  “  by 
the  side  of  this  fellow,  who  evidently  knows  them,  I 
could  hear  all  they  said.” 

By  good  luck  they  did  so,  begging  that  they  might 
be  served  at  once,  as  they  were  in  a  tremendous 
hurry. 

“What  is  the  haste  this  morning?”  asked  the  old 
man  who  had  recognized  them. 

“  I  have  to  drive  the  master  to  his  office,  for  he  has 
one  now.  He  is  chairman  of  a  Copper  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  fine  thing  it  is,  too.  If  you  have  any 
money  laid  by,  M.  Benoit,  this  is  a  grand  chance  for 
you.” 

Benoit  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,”  said  he  sententiously  ; 
“  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  things  as  bad  as  they 
are  painted.” 

Benoit  was  evidently  a  prudent  man,  and  was  not 
likely  to  commit  himself. 
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“  But  if  your  master  is  going  out,  you,  M.  Mouret, 
will  be  free,  and  we  can  have  a  game  at  cards  to¬ 
gether.” 

“  No,  sir,”  answered  the  valet. 

“  IVhatf  are  you  engaged  too?” 

“Yes;  I  have  to  carry  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the 
young  lady  my  master  is  engaged  to.  I  have  seen  the 
young  lady;  she  seems  to  be  rather  haughty.” 

The  man,  who  wore  an  enormously  high  and  stiff 
collar,  was  absolutely  speaking  of  Sabine,  and  Andre 
could  have  twisted  his  neck  with  pleasure. 

“  Let  us  hope,”  remarked  the  coachman,  as  he  has¬ 
tily  swallowed  his  breakfast,  “  that  the  Marquis  does 
not  intend  to  invest  his  wife’s  dowry  in  this  new  ven¬ 
ture  of  his.” 

The  men  then  ceased  to  speak  of  their  master,  and 
began  to  busy  themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  and 
went  out  again  without  alluding  to  him  any  further, 
leaving  Andre  to  reflect  what  a  difficult  business  the 
detective  line  was. 

The  customers  looked  upon  him  with  distrustful 
eyes,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  appearance  was 
decidedly  against  him,  and  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
necessary  art  of  seeing  and  hearing  while  affecting  to 
be  doing  neither;  and  it  was  easy  for  the  dullest  ob¬ 
server  to  be  certain  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  breakfast  that  he  had  entered  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Andre  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the  effect 
he  had  produced,  and  he  became  more  and  more  em¬ 
barrassed.  He  had  finished  his  meal  now,  and  had 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  had  ordered  a  small  glass  of 
brandy.  Nearly  all  the  customers  had  withdrawn, 
leaving  only  five  or  six,  who  were  playing  cards  at  a 
table  near  the  door.  Andre  was  anxious  to  see  Croise' 
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nois  enter  his  carriage,  and  so  he  lingered,  ordering 
another  glass  of  brandy  as  an  excuse. 

He  had  just  been  served,  when  a  man,  whose  dress 
very  much  resembled  his  own,  lounged  into  the  wine¬ 
shop.  He  was  a  tall,  clumsily  built  fellow,  with  an  in¬ 
solent  expression  upon  his  beardless  face.  His  coat 
and  cap  were  in  an  equally  dilapidated  condition;  and 
in  the  squeaky  voice  of  the  rough,  he  ordered  a  plate 
of  beef  and  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  as  he  brushed 
past  Andre,  upset  his  glass  of  brandy.  The  artist 
made  no  remark,  though  he  felt  quite  sure  that  this 
act  was  intentional,  as  the  fellow  laughed  impudently 
when  he  saw  the  damage  that  he  had  done.  When  his 
breakfast  was  served,  he  carelessly  spit  upon  Andre’s 
boots.  The  insult  was  so  apparent  that  Andre  began  to 
reflect. 

“  Had  he  not  succeeded  in  eluding  his  spies,  as  he 
thought  that  he  had  done  ?  and  was  it  not  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  man  had  been  sent  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him,  and  deal  him  a  disabling,  or  even  a  fatal  blow  ?  ” 

Prudence  counselled  him  to  leave  the  place  at  once, 
but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  until  he  had  found  out 
the  real  truth.  There  seemed  to  be  but  little  doubt  on 
the  matter,  however ;  for  as  the  fellow  cut  up  his  meat, 
he  jerked  every  bit  of  skin  and  gristle  into  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  lap ;  then,  after  finishing  up  his  wine,  he  managed 
to  upset  the  few  drops  remaining  on  to  Andre’s  arm 
and  shoulder.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke. 

“  Please,  remember,”  remarked  Andre  calmly,  “  that 
there  is  some  one  at  the  table  besides  yourself.” 

“  Do  you  think  I’m  blind,  mate?”  returned  the  fel¬ 
low  brutally.  “  Mind  your  own  business,  or - ” 

And  to  conclude  the  sentence,  he  shook  his  fist  threat¬ 
eningly  in  the  young  man’s  face. 
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Andre  started  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  well-directed 
blow  in  the  chest,  sent  the  fellow  rolling  under  the 
table. 

At  the  sound  of  the  scuffle,  the  card-players  turned 
round,  and  saw  Andre  standing  erect,  with  quivering 
lips  and  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  while  his  antagonist 
was  lying  on  the  floor  among  the  overturned  chairs* 

“  Come,  come !  No  squabbling  here !  ”  remarked 
one  of  the  players. 

The  fellow  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  made  a  sav¬ 
age  rush  at  the  young  man,  who,  using  his  right  foot 
skilfully,  tripped  his  antagonist  up,  and  sent  him  again 
rolling  on  the  ground.  It  was  most  adroitly  done,  and 
secured  the  applause  of  the  lookers-on,  who  now  com¬ 
plained  no  longer,  and  were  evidently  interested  in  the 
scene. 

Again  the  rough  came  up,  but  Andre  contented  him¬ 
self  with  standing  on  the  defensive.  Some  tables,  a 
stool,  and  a  glass  were  injured,  and  at  last  the  pro¬ 
prietor  came  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

“  Get  out  of  this/’  cried  he,  “  and  take  care  that  I 
don't  see  your  faces  here  again.” 

At  these  words,  the  rough  burst  out  into  a  torrent 
of  foul  language. 

“  Don’t  put  up  with  his  cheek,”  said  one  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  “  give  him  in  charge  at  once.” 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  manager  started  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  police,  than,  as  if  by  magic,  a  body  of  them 
appeared ;  and  Andre  found  himself  walking  down  the 
boulevard  between  a  couple,  while  his  late  antagonist 
followed  in  the  safe  custody  of  two  more.  To  have  at¬ 
tempted  any  resistance  would  have  been  utter  folly, 
and  the  young  man  resigned  himself  to  what  he  felt 
he  could  not  help.  But  as  he  went  on,  he  reflected  on 
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the  strange  scene  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 
All  had  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  he  could  hardly  recall 
the  events  to  his  memory.  He  was,  however,  quite 
sure  that  this  unprovoked  assault  concealed  some  mo¬ 
tive  with  which  at  present  he  was  unacquainted. 

The  police  led  their  prisoners  through  the  doorway 
of  a  dingy-looking  old  house,  and  then  Andre  saw  that 
he  was  not  at  the  regular  police-station.  The  whole 
party  entered  an  office,  where  a  superintendent  and 
two  clerks  were  at  work.  The  ruffian  who  had  as¬ 
saulted  Andre  changed  his  manner  directly  he  entered 
the  office;  he  threw  his  tattered  cap  upon  a  bench, 
passed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  superintendent ;  he  then  turned  to  Andre. 

“  Permit  me,  sir,”  said  he,  “  to  compliment  you  on 
being  so  handy  with  your  fists.  You  precious  nearly 
did  for  me,  I  can  tell  you.” 

At  that  moment  a  door  opened  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  “  Send  them 
in.” 

Andre  and  his  late  antagonist  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  in  an  office  evidently  sacred  to  some  one  high 
up  in  the  police.  At  a  desk  near  the  window  was 
seated  a  man,  with  a  rather  distinguished  air,  wearing 
a  white  necktie  and  a  pair  of  gold  glasses. 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  take  a  seat,”  said  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  addressing  Andre  with  the  most  perfect  ur¬ 
banity. 

He  took  a  chair,  half  stupefied  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  waited.  Could  he  be  awake,  or 
was  he  dreaming?  He  could  hardly  tell. 

“  Before  I  say  anything,”  remarked  the  gentleman 
in  the  gold  spectacles,  “  I  ought  to  apologize  for  a 
proceeding  which  is — well,  what  shall  I  call  it? — a  lit- 
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tie  rough,  perhaps;  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  use 
of  it  to  obtain  this  interview  with  you.  Really,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  no  choice.  You  are  closely  watched,  and 
I  did  not  wish  the  persons  who  had  set  spies  on  you 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  this  conference.” 

“  Do  you  say  I  am  watched  ?  ”  stammered  Andre. 

“  Yes,  by  a  certain  La  Candele,  as  sharp  a  fellow  at 
that  kind  of  work  as  you  could  find  in  Paris.  Are  you 
surprised  at  this?” 

“  Yes,  for  I  had  thought - ” 

The  gentleman’s  features  softened  into  a  benevolent 
smile. 

“You  thought,”  he  said,  “  that  you  had  succeeded 
in  throwing  them  off  the  scent.  So  I  had  imagined 
this  morning,  when  I  saw  you ,  in  your  present  dis¬ 
guise.  But  permit  me,  my  dear  M.  Andre,  to  assure 
you  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  it. 
I  admit  that  a  first  attempt  is  always  to  be  looked  on 
leniently;  but  it  did  not  deceive  La  Candele,  and  even 
at  this  distance  I  can  plainly  see  your  whole  make¬ 
up  ;  and  what  I  can  see,  of  course,  is  patent  to  others.” 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  came  closer  to  Andre. 

“  Why  on  earth;”  asked  he,  “  should  you  daub  all 
this  color  on  your  face,  which  makes  you  look  like  an 
Indian  warrior  in  his  war-paint  ?  Only  two  colors  are 
necessary  to  change  the  whole  face — red  and  black — 
at  the  eyebrows,  the  nostrils,  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  Look  here”;  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a, 
gold  pencil-case,  he  corrected  the  faults  in  the  young 
artist’s  work. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  Andre  went  up  to  the 
mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  result. 

“  Now,”  said  the  strange  gentleman,  “  you  see  the 
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futility  of  your  attempts.  La  Candele  knew  you  at 
once.  I  wished  to  speak  to  you;  so  I  sent  for  Palot, 
one  of  my  men,  and  instructed  him  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  you.  The  policemen  arrested  you,  and  we  have 
met  without  any  one  being  at  all  the  wiser.  Be  kind 
enough  to  efface  my  little  corrections,  as  they  will  be 
noticed  in  the  street.’’ 

Andre  obeyed,  and  as  he  rubbed  away  with  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  handkerchief,  he  vainly  sought  for  some 
elucidation  of  this  mystery. 

The  man  with  the  gold  spectacles  had  resumed  his 
seat,  and  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff. 

“  And  now,”  resumed  he,  “  we  will,  if  you  please, 
have  a  little  talk  together.  As  you  see,  I  know  you. 
Doctor  Loulleux  tells  me  that  he  knows  no  one  so 
high-minded  and  amiable  as  yourself.  He  declares 
that  your  honor  is  without  a  stain,  and  your  courage 
undoubted.” 

“  Ah !  my  dear  sir !  ”  interposed  the  painter,  with  a 
deep  blush. 

“  Pray  let  me  go  on.  M.  Gandelu  says  that  he  would 
trust  you  with  all  he  possessed,  while  all  your  com¬ 
rades,  with  Vignol  at  their  head,  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  for  you.  So  much  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  As  for  your  future,  two  of  the  greatest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  artistic  world  say  that  you  will  one  day 
occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  profession.  You 
gain  now  about  fifteen  francs  a  day.  Am  I  correct?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  answered  Andre,  more  bewildered  than 
ever. 

The  gentleman  smiled. 

“  Unfortunately,”  he  went  on,  “  my  information 
ends  here,  for  the  means  of  inquiry  possessed  by  the 
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police  are,  of  course,  very  limited.  They  can  only 
act  upon  facts,  not  on  intentions,  and  so  long  as 
these  are  not  displayed  in  open  acts,  the  hands  of  the 
police  are  tied.  It  is  only  forty-eight  hours  since  I 
heard  of  you  for  the  first  time,  and  I  have  already  your 
biography  in  my  pocket.  I  hear  that  the  day  before 
yesterday  you  were  dining  with  M.  de  Breulh-Faver- 
lay,  and  that  this  morning  you  were  walking  with 
young  Gandelu,  and  that  La  Candele  was  following 
you  like  a  shadow.  These  are  all  facts,  but - ” 

He  paused,  and  cast  a  keen  glance  upon  Andre, 
then,  in  a  slow  and  measured  voice,  he  continued, — 

“  But  no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  me  why  you 
dogged  Verminet’s  footsteps,  or  why  you  went  to  Mas- 
•carin’s  house,  or  why,  finally,  you  disguised  yourself 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  most  honor¬ 
able  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois.  It  is  the  motive  that 
we  cannot  arrive  at,  for  the  facts  are  perfectly  clear.”' 

-  Andre  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair  beneath  the 
spell  of  those  magnetic  glasses,  which  seemed  to  draw 
the  truth  from  him. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.”  faltered  he  at  last,  “  for 
the  secret  is  not  mine  to  divulge.” 

“  You  will  not  trust  me?  Well,  then,  I  must  speak. 
Remember,  all  that  I  have  told  you  was  the  account 
of  what  I  knew  positively;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  I 
have  drawn  my  own  inferences.  You  are  watching 
De  Croisenois  because  he  is  going  to  marry  a  wealthy 
heiress.” 

Andre  blushed  crimson. 

“  We  assume,  therefore,  that  you  wish  to  prevent 
this  marriage;  and  why,  pray?  I  have  heard  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  was  formerly  engaged  to 
M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.  How  comes  it  that  the  Count 
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and  Countess  de  Mussidan  prefer  a  ruined  spendthrift 
to  a  wealthy  and  strictly  honorable  man?  It  is  for  you 
to  answer  this  question.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me 
that  they  hand  over  their  daughter  to  De  Croisenois 
under  pressure  of  some  kind,  and  that  means  that  a 
terrible  secret  exists  with  which  Croisenois  threatens 
them.” 

“  Your  deduction  is  wrong;  sir,”  exclaimed  Andre 
eagerly,  “  and  you  are  quite  wrong.” 

“  Very  good,”  was  the  calm  reply.  “  Your  em¬ 
phatic  denial  shows  that  I  am  in  the  right.  I  want 
no  further  proofs.  M.  de  Mussidan  paid  you  a  visit 
yesterday,  and  one  of  my  agents  reported  that  his 
face  was  much  happier  on  leaving  you  than  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  your  house.  I  therefore  infer  that 
you  promised  to  release  him  from  Croisenois’  per¬ 
secutions,  and  in  return  he  promised  you  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand  in  marriage.  This,  of  course,  explains  your 
present  disguise,  and  now  tell  me  again  that  I  am 
wrong,  if  you  dare.” 

Andre  would  not  lie,  and  therefore  kept  silence. 

“  And  now,”  continued  the  gentleman,  “  how  about 
the  secret?  Did  not  the  Count  tell  it  you?  I  do  not 
know  it;  and  yet  I  think  that  if  I  were  to  search  for 
it,  I  could  find  it.  I  can  call  to  my  mind  certain 
crimes  which  three  generations  of  detectives  have 
striven  to  find  out.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  De  Croise¬ 
nois  had  an  elder  brother  named  George,  who  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  most  wonderful  manner?  What  became 
of  him?  This  very  George,  twenty-three  years  back, 
was  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Mussidan’s.  Might  not 
his  disappearance  have  something  to  do  with  this  mar¬ 
riage  ?  ” 
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“  Are  you  the  fiend  himself?  ”  cried  the  young  man. 

“  I  am  M.  Leeoq.” 

Andre  started  back  in  absolute  dread  at  the  name  of 
this  celebrated  detective. 

“  M.  Lecoq !  ”  repeated  he. 

The  vanity  of  the  great  detective  was  much  flattered 
when  he  saw  the  impression  that  his  name  had  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  M.  Andre,”  said  he  blandly, 
“now  that  you  know  who  I  am,  may  I  not  hope  that 
you  will  be  more  communicative?” 

M.  de  Mussidan  had  not  told  his  secret  to  the  young 
artist,  but  he  had  said  enough  for  him  to  feel  that  the 
detective  was  correct  in  his  inference. 

“  Surely,”  continued  Lecoq,  “  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  come  to  a  more  definite  understanding,  and  I  think 
that  my  openness  should  elicit  some  frankness  on  your 
side.  I  saw  that  you  were  watched  by  the  very  per¬ 
son  that  I  was  watching.  For  three  days  my  men 
have  followed  you,  and  to-day  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  could  furnish  me  with  the  clue  I  am  seeking.” 

“  I,  sir?” 

“  For  many  years,”  continued  Lecoq,  “  I  have  been 
certain  that  an  organized  association  of  blackmailers 
exists  in  Paris ;  family  differences,  sin,  shame,  and  sor¬ 
row  are  worked  by  these  wretches  like  veritable  gold 
mines,  and  bring  them  in  enormous  annual  revenues.” 

“  Ah,”  returned  Andre,  “  I  expected  something  of 
this  kind.” 

“  Of  course,  when  I  was  quite  sure  of  these  facts,” 
continued  Lecoq,  “  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  will  break  up 
this  gang  5 ;  but  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  There 
is  one  very  peculiar  thing  about  blackmailing.  Those 
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who  carry  it  on  are  almost  certain  of  doing  so  with  im¬ 
punity,  for  the  victims  will  pay  and  not  complain.  Yes, 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  often  found  out  these  unhappy 
pigeons,  but  never  cohid  get  one  to  speak.” 

The  detective  was  so  indignant  and  acrimonious 
withal  in  his  indignation,  that  Andre  could  not  repress 
a  smile. 

“  Very  soon,”  continued  Lecoq,  “  I  recognized  the 
futility  of  my  attempts,  and  the  impossibility  of  reach¬ 
ing  these  scoundrels  through  their  victims,  and  then  I 
determined  to  strike  at  the  plunderers  themselves,  but 
this  was  a  scheme  that  took  patience  and  time.  I  have 
waited  my  chance  for  three  years,  and  for  eighteen 
months  one  of  my  men  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  de  Croisenois,  and  up  to  now  this  band  of 
villains  has  cost  the  government  over  ten  thousand 
francs.  That  superlative  scoundrel,  Mascarin,  has  put 
several  white  threads  in  my  hair.  I  believe  him  to  be 
Tantaine;  yes,  and  Martin  Rigal  too.  The  idea  of 
there  being  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
banker’s  house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  the  Serv¬ 
ants’  Registry  Office  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil  only  came 
into  my  head  this  morning.  But  this  time  they  have 
gone  too  far,  and  I  have  them.  The  idea  of  a  Limited 
Company,  the  shares  of  which  are  to  be  taken  up  by 
their  victims,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one.  I  know  them  all, 
from  the  chief,  Mascarin-Tantaine-Rigal,  down  to  their 
lowest  agent,  Toto  Chupin,  and  Paul  Violaine,  the  do¬ 
cile  puppet  of  their  will.  We  will  get  hold  of  the 
whole  gang,  and  neither  Van  Klopen  nor  Catenae  will 
escape.  Just  now  the  latter  is  travelling  about  with 
the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  a  fellow  named  Perpi¬ 
gnan,  and  two  of  my  sweet  lads  are  close  upon  them, 
and  send  in  almost  hourly  reports  of  what  is  going 
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on.  My  trap  has  a  tempting  bait,  the  spring  is  strong, 
and  we  shall  catch  every  one  of  them.  And  now  do 
you  still  hesitate  to  confide  all  you  know  to  me?  I 
swear  on  my  honor  that  I  will  respect  as  sacred  what 
you  tell  me,  no  matter  what  may  occur.” 

Andre  yielded,  as  did  every  person  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  strange 
and  inexplicable  fascination.  If  he  hid  anything  from 
him  to-day,  would  not  Lecoq  be  acquainted  with  it  to¬ 
morrow?  and  so,  with  the  most  perfect  frankness,  he 
told  his  story  and  everything  that  he  knew. 

“  Now,”  cried  Lecoq,  “  I  see  it  all  clearly.  Aha, 
they  want  to  force  young  Gandelu  to  disappear  with 
Rose,  do  they  ?  ” 

Beneath  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  his  eyes  flashed 
fiercely.  He  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  drawing  out  his 
plan  of  campaign. 

“  From  this  moment,”  said  he,  “  be  at  ease.  In  an¬ 
other  month  Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  shall  be  your 
wife;  this  I  promise  you,  and  the  promises  of  Lecoq 
are  never  broken.” 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  as  though  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  then  continued, — 

“  I  can  answer  for  all,  except  for  your  life.  So 
many  are  interested  in  your  disappearance  from  this 
world,  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  rid  of  you. 
Do  not  cease  your  caution  for  an  instant.  Never  eat 
twice  running  at  the  same  restaurant,  throw  away 
food  that  has  the  slightest  strange  taste.  Avoid 
crowds  in  the  street;  do  not  get  into  a  cab;  never  lean 
from  a  window  before  ascertaining  that  its  supports 
are  solid ;  in  a  word,  fear  and  suspect  everything.” 

For  a  moment  longer  Lecoq  detained  the  young 
artist. 
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“  Tell  me,”  said  he,  “  have  you  the  mark  of  a  wound 
on  your  shoulder  or  arm?” 

“  I  have,  sir ;  the  scar  of  a  very  severe  scald.” 

“  I  thought  so ;  yes,  I  was  almost  certain  of  it,”  said 
Lecoq  thoughtfully;  and  as  he  conducted  the  young 
man  to  the  door,  he  took  leave  of  him  with  the  same 
words  that  Mascarin  had  often  used  to  Paul, — 

“  Farewell  for  the  present,  Duke  de  Champdoce.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THROUGH  THE  AIR. 

At  these  last  words  Andre  turned  round,  but  the 
door  closed,  and  he  heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock.  He 
passed  through  the  outer  office,  where  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  his  two  clerks,  and  his  late  adversary  all 
seemed  to  gaze  upon  him  with  a  glance  of  admiration 
and  esteem. 

He  gained  the  open  street. 

What  did  those  last  words  of  Lecoq  mean  ?  He  was 
a  foundling,  it  is  true ;  but  what  foundling  has  not  had 
lofty  aspirations,  and  felt  that,  for  all  he  knew,  he 
might  be  the  scion  of  some  noble  house. 

As  soon  as  Lecoq  thought  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
he  opened  the  door,  and  called  the  agent,  Palot. 

“  My  lad,”  said  the  great  man,  “  you  saw  that  young 
man  who  went  out  just  now?  He  is  a  noble  fellow, 
full  of  good  feeling  and  honor.  I  look  upon  him  as  my 
friend.” 

Palot  made  a  gesture  signifying  that  henceforth  his 
late  antagonist  was  as  something  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
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“  You  will  be  his  shadow/’  pursued  Lecoq,  “  and 
keep  near  enough  to  him  to  rush  to  his  aid  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  danger.  That  gang,  of  which  Mascarin  is  the 
head,  want  his  life.  You  are  my  right-hand  man,  and 
I  trust  him  to  you.  I  have  warned  him,  but  youth  is 
rash ;  and  you  will  scent  danger  where  he  would  never 
dream  that  it  lurked.  If  there  is  any  peril,  dash  boldly 
forward,  but  endeavor  to  let  no  one  find  out  who  you 
are.  If  you  must  speak  to  him — but  only  do  so  at  the 
last  extremity — whisper  my  name  in  his  ear,  and  he 
will  know  you  have  come  from  me.  Remember,  you 
are  answerable  for  him;  but  change  your  face.  La 
Candele  and  the  others  must  not  recognize  in  you  the 
wine-shop  bully ;  that  would  spoil  all.  What  have  you 
on. under  that  blouse,  a  commissionaire's  dress  ? 

“  That  will  do ;  now  change  the  face.” 

Palot  pulled  out  a  small  parcel  from  his  pocket,  from 
which  he  extracted  a  red  beard  and  wig,  and,  going  to 
the  mirror,  adjusted  them  with  dexterous  activity; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  went  up  to  his  master,  who  was 
waiting,  saying, — 

“  How  will  this  do?” 

“  Not  bad,  not  bad,”  returned  Lecoq;  “and  now  to 
your  work.” 

“  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  ”  asked  Palot. 

“  Somewhere  near  Mascarin’s  den,  for  I  advised  him 
not  to  give  up  playing  the  spy  too  suddenly.” 

Palot  was  off  like  the  wind,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  caught  sight  of  the  person 
who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Andre  was  walking  slowly  along,  thinking  of  Le- 
coq’s  cautions,  when  a  young  man,  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  overtook  him,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  he 
was.  Andre  was  sure  that  it  was  Paul,  and  as  he 
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knew  that  he  could  not  be  recognized,  he  passed  him  in 
his  turn,  and  saw  that  it  was  indeed  the  Paul  so  much 
regretted  by  Zora. 

“  I  will  find  out  where  he  goes  to,”  thought  Andre. 

He  followed,  and  saw  him  enter  the  house  of  M.  Ri- 
gal.  Two  women  were  gossiping  near  the  door,  and 
Andre  heard  one  of  them  say, — 

“  That  is  the  young  fellow  who  is  going  to  marry 
Flavia,  the  banker’s  daughter.” 

Paul,  therefore,  was  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  gang.  Should  he  tell  Lecoq  this?  But, 
of  course,  the  detective  knew  it. 

Time  was  passing,  and  Andre  felt  that  he  had  but 
little  space  to  gain  the  house  that  Gandelu  was  building 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  if  he  wished  to  ask  hospitality 
from  his  friend  Vignol. 

He  found  all  the  workmen  there,  and  not  one  of 
them  recognized  him  when  he  asked  for  Vignol. 

“  He  is  engaged  up  there,”  said  one.  “  Take  the 
staircase  to  the  left.” 

The  chief  part  of  the  ornamental  work  was  in  front, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  little  hut  which  Tantaine  had 
pointed  out  to  Toto  Chupin  was  erected.  Vignol  was 
in  it,  and  was  utterly  surprised  when  Andre  made  him¬ 
self  known,  for  he  did  not  recognize  him  under  his 
strange  disguise. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  returned  the  young  man  cautiously, 
as  Vignol  paused  for  an  explanation ;  “  only  a  little 
love  affair.” 

Do  you  expect  to  win  a  girl’s  heart  by  making 
such  a  guy  of  yourself  ?”  asked  his  friend  with  a 
laugh. 

“  Hush !  I  will  explain  matters  later  on.  Can  you 
give  me  shelter  for  a  night  or  two  ?  ” 
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He  stopped  himself,  turned  terribly  pale,  and 
listened  intently.  He  fancied  he  had  heard  a  woman’s 
scream,  and  his  own  name  uttered. 

“  Andre,  it  is  I — your  Sabine ;  help !  ” 

Quick  as  lightning  Andre  rushed  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  leaned  out  to  discover  from  whence 
those  sounds  came. 

The  young  miscreant,  Toto  Chupin,  had  too  fatally 
earned  the  note  with  which  Tantaine  had  bribed  him. 
The  whole  of  the  front  of  the  window  gave  way  with 
a  loud  crash,  and  Andre  was  hurled  into  space. 

The  hut  was  at  least  sixty  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  the  fall  was  the  more  appalling  because  the  body 
of  Andre  struck  some  of  the  intervening  scaffolding 
first,  and  thence  bounded  off,  until  the  unhappy  young 
man  fell  with  a  dull  thud,  bleeding  and  senseless  in  the 
street. 

Nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
witnessed  this  hideous  sight ;  for,  at  Vignol’s  cry,  every 
one  had  stopped,  and,  frozen  with  horror,  had  not 
missed  one  detail  of  the  grim  tragedy. 

In  an  instant  a  crowd  was  collected  round  the  poor, 
inert  mass  of  humanity  which  lay  motionless  in  a  pool 
of  blood.  But  two  workmen,  roused  by  Vignol’s 
shrieks,  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  pushed  their  way 
through  the  crowd  of  persons  who  were  gazing  with  a 
morbid  curiosity  on  the  man  who  had  fallen  from  a 
height  of  sixty  feet. 

Andre  gave  no  sign  of  life.  His  face  was  dreadfully 
bruised,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
poured  from  his  mouth,  as  Vignol  raised  his  friend’s 
head  upon  his  knee. 

“  He  is  dead !  ”  cried  the  lookers  on.  “  No  one  could 
survive  such  a  fall.” 
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“Let  us  take  him  to  the  Hospital  Beaujon!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Vignol.  “We  are  close  by  there/’ 

An  ambulance  was  speedily  procured,  and  the  work¬ 
men,  placing  their  insensible  friend  carefully  in  it, 
asked  permission  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital. 

One  curious  event  had  excited  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  lookers  on.  Just  as  Andre  fell,  a  commissaire 
had  rushed  forward  and  seized  a  woman.  .She  was 
one  of  the  class  of  unfortunates  who  frequent  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  she  it  was  who  had  uttered  the 
cry  that  had  lured  Andre  to  destruction.  The  woman 
made  an  effort  to  escape,  but  Palot,  for  it  was  he, 
caught  her  arm. 

“Not  a  word,”  said  he  sternly.  The  wretched  crea¬ 
ture  seemed  in  abject  terror,  and  obeyed  him. 

“  Why  did  you  cry  out  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“  It  is  a  lie!” 

“  No,  it  is  true ;  a  gentleman  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  ‘  Madame,  if  you  will  cry  out  now,  Andre,  it  is 
I — your  Sabine ;  help !  I  will  give  you  two  louis.’  Of 
course  I  agreed.  He  gave  me  the  fifty  francs,  and  I 
did  as  he  asked  me.” 

“  What  was  this  man  like  ?  ” 

“  He  was  tall,  old,  and  very  shabby  and  dirty,  with 
glasses  on.  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  before.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  returned  the  commissaire  sternly, 
“  that  the  words  you  have  uttered  have  caused  the 
death  of  the  poor  fellow  who  has  just  fallen  from 
the  house  ?  ” 

“Why  did  he  not  take  more  care?”  asked  she  in¬ 
differently. 

Palot,  with  an  angry  gesture,  handed  her  over  to  a 
police-constable. 
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“  Take  her  to  the  station-house,”  said  he,  “  and  do 
not  lose  sight  of  her,  for  she  will  be  a  most  important 
witness  at  a  trial  that  must  soon  come  on.” 

“  What  the  woman  says  is  true,”  muttered  Palot. 
“  She  did  not  know  what  she  w&s  doing,  and  it  was 
Tantaine  that  gave  her  the  two  coins.  He  shall  pay 
for  this ;  but  certainly,  if  the  whole  gang  are  collared, 
it  won’t  bring  the  poor  young  fellow  to  life.” 

He  had,  however,  not  much  time  for  reflection,  for 
he  had  to  gather  up  every  link  of  evidence.  How  was 
it  that  this  accident  had  occurred  ?  The  frame  of  the 
window  had  fallen  out  with  Andre,  and  lay  in  frag¬ 
ments  on  the  pavement.  He  picked  up  one  of  the 
pieces,  and  at  once  saw  what  had  been  done ;  the  wood¬ 
work  had  been  sawed  almost  in  two,  and  the  putty  with 
which  the  marks  of  the  cuts  had  been  concealed  still 
clung  to  the  wood.  Palot  called  one  of  the  workmen, 
who  appeared  to  be  more  intelligent  than  his- fellows, 
pointed  out  the  marks  to  him,  and  bade  him  gather  up 
the  fragments  and  put  them  in  some  place  of  security. 
This  duty  being  accomplished,  Palot  joined  the  crowd; 
but  he  was  too  late,  for  Andre  had  been  taken  away 
to  the  hospital.  He  looked  around  to  see  if  there  was 
any  one  from  whom  he  could  gain  information,  and 
suddenly  perceived  on  a  bench  some  one  whom  he  had 
often  followed.  It  was  Toto  Chupin,  no  longer  clad  in 
the  squalid  rags  of  a  day  or  two  back.  He  was  dressed 
in  gorgeous  array,  but  his  face  was  livid,  his  eyes  wild, 
and  his  lips  kept  moving  convulsively,  for  he  was  a. 
victim  to  a  novel  sensation — the  pangs  of  remorse — 
and  was  meditating  whether  he  should  not  go  to  the 
nearest  police-station  and  give  himself  up,  so  that  he 
might  revenge  himself  on  Tantaine,  who  had  made 
him  a  murderer.  For  a  moment  the  idea  of  arresting 
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Toto  passed  through  Palot’s  mind,  but  he,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  muttered, — 

“No;  that  would  never  do.  We  should  risk  losing 
the  whole  gang.  Besides,  he  can’t  get  away.  I  may 
even  have  committed  an  error  in  arresting  that  woman. 
My  master  will  say  that  I  am  not  to  be  trusted.  He 
placed  one  of  his  friends  in  my  charge,  and  this  is  what 
has  happened.  I  knew  that  the  young  man’s  life  was 
in  deadly  peril,  and  yet  I  let  him  enter  a  house  in  the 
course  of  erection;  why,  I  might  as  well  have  cut  his 
throat  myself.” 

In  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety,  Palot  presented  himself 
at  the  hospital,  and  asked  for  the  young  man  who  had 
just  been  brought  in. 

“You  mean  Number  17?”  returned  one  of  the  as¬ 
sistant-surgeons.  “  He  is  in  a  most  critical  state ;  we 
fear  internal  injuries,  fracture  of  the  skull,  and — in 
fact,  we  fear  everything.” 

It  was  two  days  before  Andre  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  was  midnight  when  he  first  woke  again  to 
the  realities  of  life.  At  a  glance  he  guessed  where  he 
was.  He  felt  pain  when  he  endeavored  to  turn  over, 
but  he  could  move  his  legs  and  one  arm. 

“  How  long  have  I  been  here,  I  wonder  ?  ”  he 
thought. 

He  tried  to  think,  but  he  was  weak,  and  thoughts 
would  not  come  at  his  command,  and  in  a  Tew  seconds 
he  dropped  off  to  sleep  again;  and  when  he  awoke,  it 
was  broad  day;  the  ward  was  full  of  life  and  motion, 
for  it  was  the  hour  of  the  house  surgeon’s  visit.  He 
was  a  young  man  still,  with  a  cheerful  face,  followed 
by  the  band  of  students.  He  went  from  bed  to  bed, 
explaining  cases,  and  cheering  up  the  sufferers.  When. 
Andre’s  turn  came,  the  surgeon  told  him  that  his 
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shoulder  was  put  out,  his  arm  broken  in  two  places,  a 
bad  cut  on  his  head,  while  his  body  was  one  mass  of 
bruises;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  in  luck  to  have  got 
off  so  easily.  Andre  listened  to  him  with  but  a  vague 
understanding  of  his  meaning,  for,  with  the  return  of 
reason,  the  remembrance  of  Sabine  had  come,  and  he 
asked  himself  what  would  become  of  her  while  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  in  the  hospital.  As  this  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  he  uttered  a  faint  groan.  One 
of  the  students,  a  stout  person,  with  red  whiskers,  a 
white  tie,  and  a  rather  shabby  hat,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  just  arrived  from  the  country,  stepped  up  to  his 
bed,  and  leaning  over  the  patient,  murmured,  “  Lecoq.” 
Andre  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  the  name. 

“  M.  Lecoq,”  gasped  he,  wondering  at  the  excellence 
of  the  disguise. 

“  Hush,  who  knows  who  is  watching  us?  I  come  to 
give  your  mind  ease,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than 
all  the  doctor’s  stuff.  Without  in  any  way  committing 
you,  I  have  seen  M.  de  Mussidan,  and  have  furnished 
him  with  a  valid  excuse  for  postponing  his  daughter’s 
marriage  for  another  month.  You  must  remain  here ; 
you  could  not  be  in  a  place  of  greater  security ;  but 
even  here  you  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Eat  nothing 
that  is  not  given  you  by  some  one  who  utters  the  word 
*  Lecoq.’  M.  Gandelu  will  certainly  call  to  see  you.  If 
you  want  to  see  or  write  to  me,  the  patient  on  your 
right  will  manage  that;  he  is  one  of  my  men.  You 
shall  have  news  every  day ;  but  be  patient  and  prudent.” 

“  I  can  wait  now,”  answered  the  young  man,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  have  hope.” 

“  Ah,”  murmured  Lecoq,  as  he  moved  softly  away, 
“  is  not  hope  the  true  secret  of  life  and  happiness?  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DAY  OF  RECKONING. 

M.  Lecoq  enjoined  prudence  and  caution  on  Andre, 
and  the  utmost  care  on  the  'part  of  his  agents,  because 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  ad¬ 
versary  with  whom  he  had  to  cope. 

“  You  should  not  talk  or  make  a  noise,”  he  would 
say,  “  when  you  are  fighting.” 

He  could  now  prove  that  the  head  of  this  association, 
the  man  who  concealed  his  identity  under  a  threefold 
personality,  was  the  instigator  of  a  murder.  But  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  use  of  this  discovery  at  once, 
for  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  take  the  whole  gang, 
and  his  proceedings  had  been  so  carefully  conducted 
that  his  victims  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  the  net 
that  was  closing  around  them.  The  day  after  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  Andre,  Mascarin  sent  an  anonymous  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  head  of  the  police,  giving  up  Toto  as  the 
author  of  the  crime,  and  saying  where  he  could  be 
found. 

“  Of  course,”  thought  this  wily  plotter,  “  Toto  will 
denounce  Tantaine,  but  that  worthy  man  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  I  think  that  even  the  sharpest  agents  of  the 
police  will  be  unable  to  effect  his  resurrection.” 

Mascarin  had  carefully  consumed  in  a  large  fire 
every  particle  of  the  tattered  garments  that  Tantaine 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and  laughed  merrily 
as  he  watched  the  columns  of  sombre  smoke  roll 
upwards. 

“  Look  for  him  as  much  as  you  please,”  laughed  he. 
“  Old  Daddy  Tantaine  has  flown  up  the  chimney.” 
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The  next  business  was  to  suppress  Mascarin ;  this 
was  a  more  difficult  operation.  Few  would  care  to  in¬ 
quire  about  Tantaine,  but  Mascarin  was  well  known  as 
the  head  of  a  prosperous  business;  his  disappearance 
would  create  a  sensation,  and  the  police  would  take 
up  the  matter.  His  best  course  would  be  to  conduct 
matters  openly,  and  sell  his  business  on  the  plea  of 
family  affairs  causing  him  to  retire.  He  easily  found 
a  purchaser,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  matter  had 
been  arranged. 

The  night  before  handing  over  the  business  to  his 
successor  Mascarin  had  much  to  do.  Assisted  by  Beau- 
marchef,  he  carried  into  Martin  Rigal’s  private  office 
the  papers  with  which  the  Registry  Office  was 
crammed.  This  removal  was  effected  by  means  of  a 
door  marked  by  a  panel  between  Mascarin’s  office  and 
the  banker’s  private  room ;  and  when  the  last  scrap  of 
paper  had  been  removed,  Mascarin  pointed  out'  a  heap 
of  bricks  and  a  supply  of  mortar  to  his  faithful  ad¬ 
herent. 

“  Wall  up  this  door,”  said  he. 

It  was  a  long  and  wearisome  task,  but  it  was  at 
length  completed,  and  by  rubbing  soot  and  dust  over 
the  new  work  it  lost  its  appearance  of  freshness.  The 
evening  before  Beaumarchef  had  received  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  francs  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
start  at  once  for  America,  and  the  leave-taking  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  master  he  had  so  faithfully  served 
was  a  most  affecting  one.  He  knew  hardly  anything 
of  the  diabolical  plots  going  on  around  him,  and  was 
the  only  innocent  person  in  that  house  of  crime. 

Mascarin  was  in  haste  to  depart ;  he  had  annihilated 
Tantaine  in  order  to  free  himself  from  Toto.  Mas¬ 
carin  was  about  to  disappear,  and  he  contemplated  re- 
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taining  his  third  personality,  and  in  it  to  pass  away 
the  remainder  of  his  life  honored  and  respected;  but 
he  must  first  induct  his  successor  into  his  business; 
and  he  went  through  the  books  with  him,  and  explained 
all  the  practical  working  of  the  machinery.  This  took 
him  nearly  all  day,  and  it  was  getting  late  when  his 
luggage  was  put  on  a  cab  which  he  had  in  waiting. 
A  new  plate  had  already  been  placed  on  the  door: 
“  J.  Robinet,  late  B.  Mascarin.” 

Knowing  that  he  must  carry  out  the  deception  com¬ 
pletely,  Mascarin  drove  to  the  western  railway  station, 
and  took  a  ticket  for  Rouen.  He  felt  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable,  for  he  feared  that  he  was  being  watched,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  leave  a  single  trace  behind 
him.  At  Rouen  he  abandoned  his  luggage,  which  he 
had  taken  care  should  afford  no  clue  as  to  ownership, 
he  also  relinquished  his  beard  and  spectacles,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  as  the  well-known  banker,  Martin  Ri- 
gal,  the  pretty  Flavia’s  father,  having,  as  he  thought, 
obliterated  Mascarin  as  completely  as  he  had  done 
Tantaine ;  but  he  had  not  noticed  in  the  train  with  him 
a  very  dark  young  man  with  piercing  eyes,  who  looked 
like  the  traveller  of  some  respectable  commercial  firm. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  his  home,  and  had  tenderly  em¬ 
braced  his  daughter,  he  went  to  the  private  room  of 
Martin  Rigal,  and  opened  it  with  the  key  that  never 
left  his  person,  and  then  gazed  at  a  large  rough  mass 
of  brickwork  which  disfigured  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  which  was  the  remains  of  the  wall  that  erewhile 
had  been  so  hastily  erected  in  the  Office  of  the  Serv¬ 
ants’  Registry. 

“  This  won’t  do,”  muttered  he ;  “  it  must  be  plas¬ 
tered,  and  then  repapered.” 

He  picked  up  the  bits  of  brick  and  plaster  that  lay 
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on  the  floor,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  then 
pushed  a  large  screen  in  front  of  the  rough  brickwork. 
He  had  just  finished  his  work  when  Hortebise  entered 
the  room,  with  his  perpetually  smiling  face. 

“  Now,  you  unbeliever,”  cried  Mascarin  gaily,  “  is 
not  fortune  within  our  grasp  ?  Tantaine  and  Mascarin 
are  dead,  or  rather,  they  never  existed.  Beaumarchef 
is  on  his  way  to  America,  La  Candele  will  be  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  week,  and  now  we  may  enjoy  our  millions.” 

“  Heaven  grant  it,”  said  the  doctor  piously. 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear,  as  you 
would  have  known  had  you  gone  into  the  case  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  I  have  done.  Who  was  the  enemy  whom  we 
had  most  need  to  dread?  Why,  Andre.  He  certainly 
is  not  dead,  but  he  is  laid  up  for  some  weeks,  and  that 
is  enough.  Besides,  he  has  given  up  the  game,  for 
one  of  my  men  who  managed  to  get  into  the  hospital 
says  that  he  has  not  received  a  visitor  or  dispatched  a 
letter  for  the  last  fifteen  days.” 

“  But  he  had  friends.” 

“  Pshaw  !  friends  always  forget  you !  Why,  where 
was  M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  racing  season,  and  he  is  a  fixture  in  his 
stables.” 

“  Madame  de  Bois  Arden  ?  ” 

“  The  new  fashions  are  sufficient  for  her  giddy 
head.” 

“  M.  Gandelu  ?  ” 

“  He  has  his  son’s  affairs  to  look  after  and  there  is 
no  one  else  of  any  consequence.” 

“  And  how  about  young  Gandelu  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  he  has  yielded  to  Tantaine’s  winning  power, 
and  has  made  it  up  with  Rose,  and  the  turtle  doves 
have  taken  wing  for  Florence.” 
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But  the  doctor  was  still  dissatisfied. 

“  I  am  uneasy  about  the  Mussidans,”  said  he. 

“  And  pray  why  ?  De  Croisenois  has  been  very  well 
received.  I  don't  say  that  Mademoiselle  Sabine  has 
exactly  jumped  into  his  arms,  but  she  thanks  him 
every  evening  for  the  flowers  he  sends  in  the  morning, 
and  you  can’t  expect  more  than  that.” 

“  I  wish  the  Count  had  not  put  off  the  marriage. 
Why  did  he  do  so?” 

“  It  annoys  me,  too;  but  we  can’t  have  everything; 
set  your  mind  at  rest.” 

By  this  time  the  banker  had  contrived  to  reassure 
the  doctor. 

“  Besides,”  he  added,  “  everything  is  going  on  well, 
even  our  Tafila  mines.  I  have  taxed  our  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means,  from  one  to  twenty  thousand 
francs,  and  we  are  certain  of  a  million.” 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hands,  and  a  delicious  pros¬ 
pect  of  enjoyments  stretched  out  before  him. 

“  I  have  seen  Catenae,”  continued  Martin  Rigal. 
“  He  has  returned  from  Vendome,  and  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce  is  wild  with  hope  and  expectation,  and  is 
on  the  path  which  he  thinks  will  take  him  to  his  son.” 

“  And  how  about  Perpignan?  ” 

Mascarin  laughed. 

“  Perpignan  is  just  as  much  a  dupe  as  the  Duke  is; 
he  thinks  absolutely  that  he  has  discovered  all  the 
clues  that  I  myself  placed  on  his  road.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  quite  concluded  their  investigations, 
Paul  will  be  my  daughter’s  husband  and  Flavia  the 
future  Duchess  of  Champdoce,  with  an  income  that  a 
monarch  might  envy.” 

He  paused,  for  there  was  a  light  tap  on  the  door,  and 
Flavia  entered.  She  bowed  to  the  doctor,  and,  with 
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the  graceful  movement  of  a  bird,  perched  herself  upon 
her  father’s  knee,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

“  This  is  a  very  nice  little  preface,”  said  the  banker 
with  a  forced  smile.  “  The  favor  is  granted  in  ad¬ 
vance,  for,  of  course,  this  means  that  you  have  come 
to  ask  one.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  returned  in  the  tone 
of  one  addressing  a  naughty  child, — 

“  Oh,  you  bad  papa !  am  I  in  the  habit  of  selling  my 
kisses?  I  am  sure  that  I  have  only  to  ask  and  to 
have.” 

“Of  course  not,  only - ” 

“  I  came  to  tell  you  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  that 
Paul  and  I  are  both  very  hungry;  and  I  only  kissed 
you  because  I  loved  you;  and  if  I  had  to  choose  a 
father  again,  out  of  the  whole  it  would  be  you.” 

He  smiled  fondly. 

“  But  for  the  last  six  weeks,”  said  he,  “  you  have 
not  loved  me  so  well.” 

“  No,”  returned  she  with  charming  simplicity,  “not 
for  so  long — nearly  for  fifteen  days  perhaps.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  more  than  a  month  since  the  good 
doctor  brought  a  certain  young  man  to  dinner.” 

Flavia  uttered  a  frank,  girlish  laugh. 

“  I  love  you  dearly,”  said  she,  “  but  especially  for  one 
thing.” 

“  And  what  is  that,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  that  is  the  secret ;  but  I  will  tell  it  you  for  all 
that.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fortnight  that  I  have 
found  out  how  really  good  you  have  been,  and  how 
much  trouble  you  took  in  bringing  Paul  to  me;  but 
to  think  that  you  should  have  to  put  on  those  ugly  old 
clothes,  that  nasty  beard  and  those  spectacles.” 
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At  these  words  the  banker  started  so  abruptly  to  his 
feet  that  Flavia  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  this?  ”  said  he. 

“  Do  you  suppose  a  daughter  does  not  know  her 
father?  You  might  deceive  others,  but  I - ■” 

“  Flavia,  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  asked  she,  “  that  you  did 
not  come  to  Paul’s  rooms  the  day  I  was  there  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  crazy  ?  Listen  to  me.” 

“No,  I  will  not;'  you  must  not  tell  me  fibs.  I  am 
not  a  fool ;  and  when  you  went  out  with  the  doctor,  I 
listened  at  the  door,  and  I  heard  a  few  words  you  said ; 
and  that  isn’t  all,  for  when  I  got  here,  I  hid  myself 
and  I  saw  you  come  into  this  room.” 

“  But  you  said  nothing  to  any  one,  Flavia  ?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not.” 

Rigal  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Of  course  I  do  not  count  Paul,”  continued  the 
girl,  “  for  he  is  the  same  as  myself.” 

“  Unhappy  child !  ”  exclaimed  the  banker  in  so  furi¬ 
ous  a  voice,  and  with  such  a  threatening  gesture  of  the 
hand,  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Flavia  was 
afraid  of  her  father. 

“  What  have  I  done  ?  ”  asked  she,  the  tears  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  eyes.  “  I  only  said  to  Paul  that  we  should 
be  terribly  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  worship  him;  for 
you  don’t  know  what  he  does  for  us.  Why,  he  even 
dresses  up  in  rags,  and  goes  to  see  you.” 

Hortebise,  who  up  to  this  time  had  not  said  a  word, 
now  interfered. 

“  And  what  did  Paul  say  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Paul  ?  Oh,  nothing  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
cried  out,  ‘  I  see  it  all  now,’  and  laughed  as  if  he 
would  have  gone  into  a  fit.” 
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“  Did  you  not  understand,  my  poor  child,  what  this 
laugh  meant  ?  Paul  thinks  that  you  have  been  my  ac¬ 
complice,  and  believes  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  your 
orders  that  I  went  to  look  for  him.” 

“  Well,  and  suppose  he  does  ?  ” 

“  A  man  like  Paul  never  loves  a  woman  who  has 
run  after  him;  and  no  matter  how  great  her  beauty 
may  be,  will  always  consider  that  she  has  thrown  her¬ 
self  in  his  path.  He  will  accept  all  her  devotion,  and 
make  no  more  return  than  a  stone  or  a  wooden  idol 
would  do.  You  cannot  see  this,  and  God  grant  that 
it  may  be  long  before  the  bandage  is  removed  from 
your  eyes.  Can  you  not  read  the  quality  of  this 
foolish  boy,  who  has  not  a  manly  instinct  in  him  ?  ” 

“  Enough !  ”  she  cried,  “  enough !  I  am  not  such  a 
coward  as  to  allow  you  to  insult  my  husband.” 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  his  words  might 
cost  him  his  daughter’s  love,  but  Hortebise  interposed 
by  putting  his  arm  round  Flavia’s  waist  and  leading 
her  from  the  room.  When  he  returned,  he  observed, — 
“  I  cannot  understand  your  anger.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  recrimination  is  most  indiscreet,  for  you  can 
at  any  moment  break  off  this  marriage.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  nothing  for  me  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  that  cowardly  wretch,  Paul  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  so  than  you  are  by  the  foolish  weak¬ 
ness  of  your  daughter.  Is  not  Paul  our  accomplice? 
and  are  we  any  more  compromised  because  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  your  triple  personality?” 

“  Ah !  you  have  not  a  father’s  feelings.  Up  till  now 
Paul  did  not  know  that  I  was  Mascarin,  and  believed 
me  to  be  the  victim  of  blackmailers.  As  a  dupe  he 
respected  me,  as  an  accomplice  he  will  scorn  me.  This 
disastrous  marriage  must  be  hastened.” 
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Paul  and  Flavians  marriage  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  next  week,  and  Paul  left  his  simple  bachelor 
abode  to  take  possession  of  the  magnificent  suite  of 
rooms  prepared  for  him  by  the  banker  in  his  house  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  The  change  was  great,  but 
Paul  was  no  longer  surprised  at  anything.  He  did 
not  feel  the  faintest  tinge  of  remorse;  he  only  feared 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  by  some  blunder  he  might 
compromise  his  future,  when  the  eventful  day  arrived 
which  would  give  him  the  social  position  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  heir  to  a  dukedom. 

When,  however,  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  came,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Perpignan,  the  young  impostor  rose  to 
the  level  of  his  masters,  and  played  his  part  with  most 
consummate  skill.  The  Duke,  whose  life  had  been  one 
long  scene  of  misery,  and  who  had  so  cruelly  ex¬ 
piated  the  sins  of  his  youth,  seemed  to  have  become 
suddenly  lenient;  and  had  Paul  obeyed  him,  he  would 
at  once  have  established  himself  with  his  young  wife 
at  the  Hotel  de  Champdoce,  but  Martin  Rigal  put  a 
veto  upon  this,  for  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  his 
son-in-law  was  really  the  heir  to  the  Champdoce  duke¬ 
dom;  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke  should 
come  to  breakfast  the  next  morning  and  take  away 
Paul.  Eleven  was  the  hour  fixed,  but  the  Duke  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  banker’s  house  at  ten,  where  he,  Catenae, 
Hortebise,  and  Paul  were  assembled  together  in  sol¬ 
emn  conclave. 

“  Now,  papa,”  said  Flavia,  who  kept  her  father  on 
thorns  by  her  gay  and  frolicsome  criticisms,  “  you  will 
no  longer  blame  me  for  falling  in  love  with  a  poor 
Bohemian,  for  you  see  that  he  is  a  Champdoce,  and 
that  his  father  possesses  millions.” 
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The  Duke  was  now  seated  on  the  sofa,  holding  the 
hand  of  the  young  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
son  tightly  in  his.  The  Duchess,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill  from  over-excitement,  but  had  recovered 
herself  a  little,  and  the  Duke  was  describing  this  when 
he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  series  of  dull  and 
heavy  blows  struck  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of 
the  room.  A  pickaxe  was  evidently  at  work.  The 
whole  house  was  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
and  a  screen,  which  stood  near  the  spot,  was  thrown 
down. 

The  plotters  gazed  upon  each  other  with  pale  and 
terror-stricken  faces,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  fresh 
brick  wall,  the  work  of  Mascarin  and  Beaumarchef, 
was  being  destroyed.  The  Duke  sat  in  perfect  amaze¬ 
ment,  for  the  alarm  of  his  host  and  his  friends  was 
plainly  evident.  He  could  feel  Paul’s  hand  tremble  in 
his,  but  could  not  understand  why  work  evidently  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  next  house  could  cause  such  feelings 
of  alarm.  Flavia  was  the  only  one  who  had  no  sus¬ 
picion,  and  she  remarked,  “  Dear  me !  I  should  like 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance.” 

“  I  will  send  and  inquire,”  said  her  father ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  opened  the  door  than  he  retreated  with 
a  wild  expression  of  terror  in  his  face,  and  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  as  though  to  bar  the 
approach  of  some  terrible  spectre.  In  the  doorway 
stood  an  eminently  respectable-looking  gentleman, 
wearing  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  behind 
him  a  commissary  of  police,  girt  with  his  official  scarf, 
while  farther  back  still  were  half  a  dozen  police 
officers. 
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“  M.  Lecoq,”  cried  the  three  confederates  in  one 
breath,  while  through  their  minds  flashed  the  same 
terrible  idea — “  We  are  lost.” 

The  celebrated  detective  advanced  slowly  into  the 
room,  curiously  watching  the  group  collected  there. 
There  was  an  air  of  entire  satisfaction  visible  on  his 
countenance. 

“  Aha !  ”  he  said,  “  I  was  right,  it  seems.  I  was 
sure  that  I  was  making  no  mistake  in  rapping  at  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  heard 
in  here.” 

By  this  time,  however,  the  banker  had,  to  all  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  regained  his  self-command. 

“  What  do  you  want  here  ?  ”  asked  he  insolently. 
“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  ?  ” 

“  This  gentleman  will  explain,”  returned  Lecoq, 
stepping  aside  to  make  way  for  the  commissary  of 
police  to  come  forward.  “  But,  to  shorten  matters,  I 
may  tell  you  that  I  have  obtained  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest,  Martin  Rigal,  alias  Tantaine,  alias  Mascarin.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you !  ” 

“  Indeed.  Do  you  think  that  Tantaine  has  cleaned 
his  hands  so  completely  that  not  a  drop  of  Andre’s 
blood  clings  to  the  fingers  of  Martin  Rigal?” 

“  On  my  word,  you  are  speaking  in  riddles.” 

A  bland  smile  passed  over  Lecoq’s  face  as,  drawing 
a  folded  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  answered, — 

“  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  your  daughter.  Well,  then,  listen  to  what 
she  wrote  not  so  very  long  ago  to  the  very  Paul  who 
is  sitting  on  the  sofa  there. 

“  ‘  My  Dearest  Paul,— 

“‘We  should  be  guilty  of  the  deepest  ingratitude 
if - ’  ” 
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“  Enough !  enough !  ”  cried  the  banker  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  “  Lost,  lost,  lost !  My  own  child  has  been  my 
ruin !  ” 

The  calmest  of  the  conspirators  was  now  the  one 
who  was  generally  the  first  to  take  alarm,  and  this 
was  the  genial  Doctor  Hortebise.  When  he  recog¬ 
nized  Lecoq,  he  had  gently  opened  his  locket  and 
taken  from  it  a  small  pellet  of  grayish-colored  paste, 
and,  holding  it  between  his  fingers,  had  waited  until 
his  leader  should  declare  that  all  hope  was  gone. 

In  the  meantime  Lecoq  turned  towards  Catenae. 

“  And  you  too  are  included  in  this  warrant,”  said  he. 

Catenae,  perhaps  owing  to  his  legal  training,  made 
no  reply  to  Lecoq,  but  addressing  the  commissary, 
observed, — 

“  I  am  the  victim  of  a  most  unpleasant  mistake,  but 
my  position - ” 

“  The  warrant  is  quite  regular,”  returned  the  com¬ 
missary.  “  You  can  see  it  if  you  desire.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
conduct  me  to  the  magistrate  who  issued  it,  and  in 
five  minutes  all  will  be  explained.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  asked  Lecoq  in  a  quiet  tone  of 
sarcasm.  “  You  have  not  heard,  I  can  see,  of  what 
took  place  yesterday.  A  laborer,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  discovers  the  remains  of  a  newly-born  infant, 
wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief  and  a  shawl.  The 
police  soon  set  inquiries  on  foot,  and  have  found  the 
mother — a  girl  named  Clarisse.” 

Had  not  Lecoq  suddenly  grasped  Catenae’s  arm,  the 
lawyer  would  have  flown  at  Martin  Rigal’s  throat. 

“  Villain,  traitor !  ”  panted  he,  “  you  have  sold  me !  ” 

“  My  papers  have  been  stolen,”  faltered  the  banker. 

He  now  saw  that  the  blows  struck  upon  the  other 
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side  of  the  wall  were  merely  a  trick,  for  Lecoq  had 
thought  that  a  little  preliminary  fright  would  render 
them  more  amenable  to  reason. 

Hortebise  still  looked  on  calmly;  he  knew  that  the 
game  was  lost. 

“  I  belong  to  a  respectable  family,”  thought  he, 
“  and  I  will  not  bring  dishonor  upon  it.  I  have  no 
time  to  lose.” 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  the  contents  of  the  locket 
between  his  lips  and  swallowed  them. 

“  Ah,”  murmured  he,  as  he  did  so,  “  with  my  consti¬ 
tution  and  digestion,  it  is  really  hard  to  end  thus.” 

No  one  had  noticed  the  doctor’s  movements,  for  Le¬ 
coq  had  moved  the  screen,  and  was  showing  the  com¬ 
missary  a  hole  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  a  man  to  pass  through.  But 
a  sudden  sound  cut  these  investigations  short,  for 
Hortebise  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  was  strug¬ 
gling  in  a  series  of  terrible  convulsions. 

“  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  foreseen  this,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lecoq.  “  He  has  poisoned  himself ;  let  some 
one  run  for  a  doctor.  Take  him  into  another  room 
and  lay  him  on  a  bed.” 

While  these  orders  were  being  carried  out,  Catenae 
was  removed  to  a  cab  which  was  in  waiting,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Rigal  seemed  to  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  moody 
imbecility.  Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet,  crying, — 

“  My  daughter  Flavia !  yes,  her  name  is  Flavia,  what 
is  to  become  of  her?  She  has  no  fortune,  and  she  is 
married  to  a  man  who  can  never  provide  for  her.  My 
child  will  perhaps  starve.  Oh,  horrible  thought !  ” 

The  man’s  strong  mind  had  evidently  given  way, 
and  his  love  for  his  child  and  the  hideous  future  that 
lay  before  her  had  broken  down  the  barrier  that  di- 
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vides  reason  from  insanity.  He  was  secured  by  the 
officers,  raving  and  struggling.  When  Lecoq  was  left 
alone  with  the  Duke,  Paul  and  Flavia,  he  cast  a 
glimpse  of  pity  at  the  young  girl,  who  had  crouched 
down  in  a  corner,  and  evidently  hardly  understood  the 
terrible  scene  that  had  just  passed. 

“  Your  Grace,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  Duke,  “  you 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy ;  this  young 
man  is  not  your  son ;  he  is  Paul  Violaine,  and  is  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman  who  kept  a  petty  haberdashery 
shop  in  the  provinces.” 

The  miserable  young  fool  began  to  bluster,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  deny  this  statement;  but  Lecoq  opened 
the  door,  and  Rose  appeared  in  a  most  becoming 
costume.  Paul  now  made  no  effort  to  continue  his 
protestations,  but  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  in 
whining  accents  confessed  the  whole  fraud  and 
pleaded  for  mercy,  promising  to  give  evidence  against 
his  accomplices. 

“  Do  not  despair,  your  Grace,”  said  Lecoq,  as  he 
conducted  the  Duke  to  his  carriage ;  “  this  certainly  is 
not  your  son ;  but  /  have  found  him,  and  to-morrow,  if 
you  like,  you  shall  be  introduced  to  him.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

“every  man  to  his  own  place.” 

Obedient  to  the  wishes  of  M.  Lecoq,  Andre  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  a  lengthy  sojourn  at  the  Hospital  de 
Beaujon,  and  had  even  the  courage  to  affect  that  state 
of  profound  indifference  that  had  deceived  Mascarin. 
The  pretended  sick  man  in  the  next  bed  to  his  told  him 
all  that  had  taken  place,  but  the  days  seemed  to  be  in- 
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terminable,  and  he  was  beginning  to  lose  patience, 
when  one  morning  he  received  a  letter  which  caused 
a  gleam  of  joy  to  pass  through  his  heart.  “  All  is 
right,”  wrote  Lecoq.  “  Danger  is  at  an  end.  Ask  the 
house  surgeon  for  leave  to  quit  the  hospital.  Dress 
yourself  smartly.  You  will  find  me  waiting  at  the 
doors. — L.” 

Andre  was  not  quite  convalescent,  for  he  might  have 
to  wear  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  many  weeks  longer ;  but 
these  considerations  did  not  deter  him.  He  now 
dressed  himself  in  a  suit  which  he  had  sent  for  to  his 
rooms,  and  about  nine  o’clock  he  left  the  hospital. 

He  stood  upon  the  steps  inhaling  deep  draughts 
of  the  fresh  air,  and  then  began  to  wonder  where  the 
strange  personage  was  to  whom  he  owed  his  life. 
While  he  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  an  open  car¬ 
riage  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  hospital. 

‘‘You  have  come  at  last,”  exclaimed  Andre,  rush¬ 
ing  up  to  the  gentleman  who  alighted  from  it.  “  I 
was  getting  quite  anxious.” 

“  I  am  about  five  minutes  late,”  returned  Lecoq ; 
“  but  I  was  detained,”  and  then,  as  Andre  began  to 
pour  out  his  thanks,  he  added,  “  Get  into  the  carriage ; 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.” 

Andre  obeyed,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  detected  some¬ 
thing  strange  in  the  expression  of  his  companion’s 
face. 

“  What !  ”  remarked  Lecoq,  “  do  you  see  by  my  face 
that  I  have  something  to  tell  you?  You  are  getting 
quite  a  keen  observer.  Well,  I  have,  indeed,  for  I 
have  passed  the  night  going  through  Mascarin’s 
papers,  and  I  have  just  gone  through  a  painful  scene 
— I  may  say,  one  of  the  most  painful  that  I  have  ever 
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witnessed.  The  intellect  of  Mascarin,”  said  he,  “  has 
given  way  under  the  tremendous  pressure  put  upon  it. 
The  ruling  passion  of  the  villain’s  life  was  his  love 
for  his  daughter.  He  imagines  that  Flavia  and  Paul 
are  without  a  franc  and  in  want  of  bread;  he  thinks 
that  he  continually  hears  his  daughter  crying  to  him 
for  help.  Then,  on  his  knees,  he  entreats  the  warder 
to  let  him  out,  if  only  for  a  day,  swearing  that  he 
will  return  as  soon  as  he  has  succored  his  child.  Then, 
when  his  prayer  is  refused,  he  bursts  into  a  frenzied 
rage  and  tears  at  his  door,  howling  like  an  infuriated 
animal ;  and  this  state  may  last  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  every  minute  in  it  be  a  space  of  intolerable  tor¬ 
ture.  Doctor  Hortebise  is  dead ;  but  the  poison  upon 
which  he  relied  betrayed  him,  and  he  suffered  agonies 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Catenae  will  fight  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  end,  but  the  proofs  are  clear  against  him,  and  he 
will  be  convicted  of  infanticide.  In  Rigal’s  papers  I 
have  found  evidence  against  Perpignan,  Verminet  and 
Van  Klopen,  who  will  all  certainly  hear  something 
about  penal  servitude.  Nothing  has  been  settled  yet 
about  Toto  Chupin,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
came  and  gave  himself  up.” 

“And  what  about  Croisenois?” 

“  His  Company  will  be  treated  like  any  other  at¬ 
tempt  to  extort  money  by  swindling,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  will  be  sent  to  prison  for  two  months,  and  the 
money  paid  for  shares  returned  to  the  dupes,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  all  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  except  that  by 
to-morrow  M.  Gandelu  will  receive  back  the  bills  to 
which,  his  son  affixed  a  forged  signature.  And  now,” 
continued  Lecoq,  after  a  short  pause,  “  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  tell  you  why,  at  our  first  interview,  I 
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saluted  you  as  the  heir  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce.  I 
had  guessed  your  history,  but  it  was  only  last  night  I 
heard  all  the  details.” 

Then  the  detective  gave  a  brief  but  concise  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manuscript  that  Paul  had  read  aloud.  He 
did  not  tell  much,  however,  but  passed  lightly  over  the 
acts  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  Madame  de  Mus- 
sidan,  for  he  did  not  wish  Andre  to  cease  to  respect 
either  his  father  or  the  mother  of  Sabine.  The  story 
was  just  concluded  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Matignon. 

“  Get  down  here,”  said  Lecoq,  “  and  mind  and  don’t 
hurt  your  arm.” 

Andre  obeyed  mechanically. 

“  And  now,”  went  on  Lecoq,  “  listen  to  me.  The 
Count  and  Countess  de  Mussidan  expect  you  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  here  is  the  note  they  handed  to  me  for  you. 
Come  back  to  your  studio  by  four  o’clock,  and  I  will 
then  introduce  you  to  your  father;  but  till  then,  re¬ 
member,  absolute  silence.” 

Andre  was  completely  bewildered  with  his  unex¬ 
pected  happiness.  He  walked  instinctively  to  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Mussidan  and  rang  the  bell.  The  intense  civil¬ 
ity  of  the  footmen  removed  any  misgivings  that  he 
might  have  felt,  and,  as  he  entered  the  dining-room,  he 
darted  back,  for  face  to  face  with  him  was  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Sabine  which  he  had  himself  painted.  At 
that  moment  the  Count  came  forward  to  meet  him 
with  extended  hands. 

“  Diana,”  said  he  to  his  wife,  “  this  is  our  daugh¬ 
ter’s  future  husband.”  He  then  took  Sabine’s  hand, 
which  he  laid  in  Andre’s. 

The  young  artist  hardly  dared  raise  his  eyes  to 
Sabine’s  face;  when  he  did  so,  his  heart  grew  very 
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sad,  for  the  poor  girl  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self. 

“  You  have  suffered  terribly,”  said  he  tenderly. 

u  Yes,”  answered  she,  “  and  I  should  have  died  had 
it  lasted  much  longer.” 

Andre  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
telling  his  secret  to  his  beloved,  and  it  was  with  even 
more  difficulty  that  he  tore  himself  away  at  half-past 
three. 

He  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  his  studio  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Lecoq  entered, 
followed  by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  aristocratic  and 
haughty  appearance.  It  was  the  Duke  de  Champdoce. 

“  This  gentleman,”  said  the  Duke,  with  a  gesture  of 
his  hand  towards  Lecoq,  “  will  have  told  you  that  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient,  according  to 
my  ideas,  that  I  should  not  acknowledge  you  as  my 
heir,  but  my  son.  The  fault  that  I  then  committed  has 
been  cruelly  expiated.  I  am  not  forty-eight;  look  at 
me.” 

The  Duke  looked  at  least  sixty. 

“  My  sins,”  continued  the  Duke,  "  still  pursue  me. 
To-day,  in  spite  of  all  my  desires,  I  cannot  claim  you 
as  my  legitimate  son,  for  the  law  only  permits  me  to 
give  you  my  name  and  fortune  by  exercising  the 
right  of  adoption.” 

Andre  made  no  reply,  and  the  Duke  went  on  with 
evident  hesitation, — 

“  You  can  certainly  institute  proceedings  against  me 
for  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  but - ” 

“  Ah !  ”  interrupted  the  young  man,  “  really,  what 
sort  of  person  do  you  think  I  am  ?  Do  you  believe  me 
capable  of  dishonoring  your  name  before  I  assumed 
it?” 
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The  Duke  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  Andre’s 
manner  had  checked  and  restrained  him,  for  it  was 
frigid  and  glacial  to  a  degree.  What  a  difference 
there  was  between  the  haughty  mien  of  Andre  and  the 
gushing  effusiveness  of  Paul ! 

“  Will  you  permit  me,”  asked  Andre,  “  to  address 
a  few  words  to  you?” 

“  A  few  words  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  did  not  like  to  use  the  word  ‘  conditions/ 
but  I  think  that  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  My 
daily  toil  for  bread  gave  me  neither  the  means  nor 
leisure  which  I  required  to  cultivate  my  art,  for  that  is 
a  profession  that  I  could  never  give  up.” 

“  You  will  be  certainly  your  own  master.” 

Andre  paused,  as  if  to  reflect. 

“  This  is  not  all  I  had  to  say,”  he  continued  at  last. 
“  I  love  and  am  loved  by  a  pure  and  beautiful  girl ; 
our  marriage  is  arranged,  and  I  think - ” 

“  I  think,”  broke  in  the  Duke,  “  that  you  could  not 
love  any  one  who  was  not  a  fit  bride  for  a  member 
of  our  family.” 

“  But  I  did  not  belong  to  this  family  yesterday.  Be 
at  ease,  however,  for  she  is  worthy  of  a  Champdoce. 
I  am  engaged  to  Sabine  de  Mussidan.” 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  Duke’s  face  as  he 
heard  this  name. 

“  Never,”  said  he.  “  Never;  I  would  rather  see  you 
dead  at  my  feet.” 

“  And  I  would  gladly  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths 
sooner  than  give  her  up.” 

“Suppose  I  refuse  my  consent?  Suppose  that  I 
forbid - ?  ” 

“  You  have  no  claim  to  exercise  paternal  authority 
over  me ;  this  can  only  be  purchased  by  years  of  tender 
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care.  Duke  de  Champdoce,  I  owe  you  nothing.  Leave 
me  to  myself,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  all  will 
be  simplified.” 

The  Duke  reflected.  Must  he  give  up  his  son,  who 
had  been  restored  to  him  by  such  a  series  of  almost 
miraculous  chances,  or  must  he  see  him  married  to 
Diana’s  daughter  ?  Either  alternative  appeared  to  him 
to  be  equally  disagreeable. 

“  I  will  not  yield  on  the  point,”  said  he.  “  Besides, 
the  Countess  would  never  give  her  consent.  She 
hates  me  as  much  as  I  hate  her.” 

M.  Lecoq,  who  had  up  to  this  moment  looked  on  in 
silence,  now  thought  it  time  to  interpose. 

“  I  think,”  remarked  he  blandly,  “  that  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Madame  de 
Mussidan.” 

The  Duke,  at  these  words,  threw  open  his  arms. 

“  Come,  my  son  !  ”  said  he.  “  All  shall  be  as  you  de¬ 
sire.” 

That  night  Marie,  Duchess  de  Champdoce,  experi¬ 
enced  happiness  for  the  first  time  in  the  affection  and 
caresses  of  a  son  who  had  been  so  long  lost  to  her, 
and  seemed  to  throw  off  the  heavy  burden  that 
had  so  heavily  pressed  her  down  beneath  its  own 
weight. 

When  Madame  de  Mussidan  heard  that  Andre  was 
Norbert’s  son,  she  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  give  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter;  but  among  Mascarin’s  papers  Lecoq  had 
discovered  the  packet  containing  the  compromising 
correspondence  between  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and 
herself.  The  detective  handed  this  over  to  her,  and, 
in  her  gratitude,  she  promised  to  give  up  all  further 
opposition  to  the  match. 
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Lecoq  always  denied  that  this  act  came  under  the 
head  of  blackmailing. 

Andre  and  Sabine  took  up  their  residence  after 
marriage  at  the  Chateau  de  Mussidan,  which  had  been 
magnificently  restored  and  decorated.  They  seldom 
leave  it,  for  they  love  it  for  its  vicinity  to  the  leafy 
groves,  in  which  they  first  learned  that  they  had  given 
their  hearts  to  each  other.  And  Andre  frequently 
points  out  the  unfinished  work  on  the  balcony,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Chateau  de 
Mussidan.  He  says  that  he  will  complete  it  as  soon 
as  he  has  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever 
find  leisure  to  do  this  for  a  long  time,  for  before  the 
new  year  comes  there  is  every  chance  of  there  being  a 
baptism  at  the  little  chapel  at  Bevron. 
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PART  I. 

PASCAL  AND  MARGUERITE. 

I. 

It  was  a  Thursday  evening,  the  fifteenth  of  October; 
and  although  only  half-past  six  o’clock,  it  had  been  dark 
for  some  time  already.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the 
sky  was  as  black  as  ink,  while  the  wind  blew  tem¬ 
pestuously,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  servants  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  mansions  in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  in 
Paris,  were  assembled  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  a  little 
building  comprising  a  couple  of  rooms  standing  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  great  gateway.  Here,  as  in  all 
large  mansions,  the  “  concierge  ”  or  porter,  M.  Bouri- 
geau,  was  a  person  of  immense  importance,  always  able 
and  disposed  to  make  any  one  who  was  inclined  to 
doubt  his  authority,  feel  it  in  cruel  fashion.  As  could 
be  easily  seen,  he  held  all  the  other  servants  in  his 
power.  He  could  let  them  absent  themselves  without 
leave,  if  he  chose,  and  conceal  all  returns  late  at  night 
after  the  closing  of  public  balls  and  wine-shops.  Thus, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Bourigeau  and  his  wife 
were  treated  by  their  fellow-servants  with  the  most 
servile  adulation. 

The  owner  of  the  house  was  not  at  home  that  evening, 
so  that  M.  Casimir,  the  count’s  head  valet,  was  serving 
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coffee  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  retainers.  And  while 
the  company  sipped  the  fragrant  beverage  which  had 
been  generously  tinctured  with  cognac,  provided  by  the 
butler,  they  all  united  in  abusing  their  common  enemy, 
the  master  of  the  house.  For  the  time  being,  a  pert 
little  waiting-maid,  with  an  odious  turn-up  nose,  had 
the  floor.  She  was  addressing  her  remarks  to  a  big, 
burly,  and  rather  insolent-looking  fellow,  who  had  been 
added  only  the  evening  before  to  the  corps  of  footmen. 
“  The  place  is  really  intolerable,"  she  was  saying.  “  The 
wages  are  high,  the  food  of  the  very  best,  the  livery  just 
such  as  would  show  off  a  good-looking  man  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  Madame  Leon,  the  housekeeper,  who 
has  entire  charge  of  everything,  is  not  too  lynx-eyed." 

“And  the  work?" 

“A  mere  nothing.  Think,  there  are  eighteen  of  us 
to  serve  only  two  persons,  the  count  and  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite.  But  then  there  is  never  any  pleasure, 
never  any  amusement  here." 

“  What !  is  one  bored  then  ?  " 

“Bored  to  death.  This  grand  house  is  worse  than 
a  tomb.  No  receptions,  no  dinners — nothing.  Would 
you  believe  it,  I  have  never  seen  the  reception-rooms ! 
They  are  always  closed;  and  the  furniture  is  dropping 
to  pieces  under  its  coverings.  There  are  not  three  vis¬ 
itors  in  the  course  of  a  month." 

She  was  evidently  incensed,  and  the  new  footman 
seemed  to  share  her  indignation.  “  Why,  how  is  it  ?  " 
he  exclaimed.  “  Is  the  count  an  owl  ?  A  man  who’s 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  who's  said  to  be  worth  sev¬ 
eral  millions." 

“Yes,  millions;  you  may  safely  say  it — and  perhaps 
ten,  perhaps  twenty  millions  too.” 

“  Then  all  the  more  reason  why  there  should  be 
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something  going  on  here.  What  does  he  do  with  him¬ 
self  alone,  all  the  blessed  day?” 

“  Nothing.  He  reads  in  the  library,  or  wanders  about 
the  garden.  Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  he  drives  with 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in 
a  closed  carriage;  but  that  seldom  happens.  Besides, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  teasing  the  poor  man.  Lve 
been  in  the  house  for  six  months,  and  I’ve  never  heard 
him  say  anything  but :  ‘  yes  ’ ;  ‘  no  ’ ;  *  do  this  ’ ;  ‘ very 
well’;  ‘retire.’  You  would  think  these  are  the  only 
words  he  knows.  Ask  M.  Casimir  if  I’m  not  right.” 

“  Our  guv’nor  isn’t  very  gay,  that’s  a  fact,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  valet. 

The  footman  was  listening  with  a  serious  air,  as  if 
greatly  interested  in  the  character  of  the  people  whom 
he  was  to  serve.  “  And  mademoiselle,”  he  asked,  “  what 
does  she  say  to  such  an  existence?” 

“  Bless  me !  during  the  six  months  she  has  been  here, 
she  has  never  once  complained.” 

“  If  she  is  bored,”  added  M.  Casimir,  “  she  conceals 
it  bravely.” 

“  Naturally  enough,”  sneered  the  waiting-maid,  with 
an  ironical  gesture;  “each  month  that  mademoiselle 
remains  here,  brings  her  too  much  money  for  her  to 
complain.” 

By  the  laugh  that  greeted  this  reply,  and  by  the  looks 
the  older  servants  exchanged,  the  new-comer  must  have 
realized  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  skeleton  hid¬ 
den  in  every  house.  “  What !  what !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
on  fire  with  curiosity;  “  is  there  really  anything  in  that? 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  it.” 

His  companions  were  evidently  about  to  tell  him  all 
they  knew,  or  rather  all  they  thought  they  knew,  when 
the  front-door  bell  rang  vigorously. 
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“  There  he  comes !  ”  exclaimed  the  concierge ;  “  but 
he’s  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  he’ll  have  to  wait 
awhile.” 

He  sullenly  pulled  the  cord,  however;  the  heavy  door 
swayed  on  its  hinges,  and  a  cab-driver,  breathless  and 
hatless,  burst  into  the  room,  crying,  u  Help !  help !  ” 

The  servants  sprang  to  their  feet. 

“  Make  haste  !  ”  continued  the  driver.  “  I  was  bring¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  here — you  must  know  him.  He’s  out¬ 
side,  in  my  vehicle - ” 

Without  pausing  to  listen  any  longer,  the  servants 
rushed  out,  and  the  driver’s  incoherent  explanation  at 
once  became  intelligible.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cab,  a 
roomy  four-wheeler,  a  man  was  lying  all  of  a  heap, 
speechless  and  motionless.  He  must  have  fallen  for¬ 
ward,  face  downward,  and  owing  to  the  jolting  of  the 
vehicle  his  head  had  slipped  under  the  front  seat. 

“  Poor  devil !  ”  muttered  M.  Casimir,  “  he  must  have 
had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.”  The  valet  was  peering  into 
the  vehicle  as  he  spoke,  and  his  comrades  were  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  suddenly  he  drew  back,  uttering  a 
cry  of  horror.  “  Ah,  my  God !  it  is  the  count !  ” 

Whenever  there  is  an  accident  in  Paris,  a  throng  of 
inquisitive  spectators  seems  to  spring  up  from  the  very 
pavement,  and  indeed  more  than  fifty  persons  had 
already  congregated  round  about  the  vehicle.  This 
circumstance  restored  M.  Casimir’s  composure;  or,  at 
least,  some  portion  of  it.  “You  must  drive  into  the 
courtyard,”  he  said,  addressing  the  cabman.  “M. 
Bourigeau,  open  the  gate,  if  you  please.”  And  then, 
turning  to  another  servant,  he  added : 

“  And  you  must  make  haste  and  fetch  a  physician — 
no  matter  who.  Run  to  the  nearest  doctor,  and  don’t 
return  until  you  bring  one  with  you.” 
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The  concierge  had  opened  the  gate,  but  the  driver 
had  disappeared;  they  called  him,  and  on  receiving  no 
reply  the  valet  seized  the  reins  and  skilfully  guided  the 
cab  through  the  gateway. 

Having  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  crowd,  it  now  re¬ 
mained  to  remove  the  count  from  the  vehicle,  and  this 
was  a  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  singular  position 
of  his  body;  still,  they  succeeded  at  last,  by  opening 
both  doors  of  the  cab,  the  three  strongest  men  uniting 
in  their  efforts.  Then  they  placed  him  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair,  carried  him  to  his  own  room,  and  speedily  had 
him  undressed  and  in  bed. 

He  had  so  far  given  no  sign  of  life;  and  as  he  lay 
there  with  his  head  weighing  heavily  on  the  pillow,  you 
might  have  thought  that  all  was  over.  His  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  would  scarcely  have  recognized  him.  His 
features  were  swollen  and  discolored;  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  a  dark  purple  circle,  looking  almost  like  a 
terrible  bruise,  extended  round  them.  A  spasm  had 
twisted  his  lips,  and  his  distorted  mouth,  which  was 
drawn  on  one  side  and  hung  half  open,  imparted  a  most 
sinister  expression  to  his  face.  In  spite  of  every  pre¬ 
caution,  he  had  been  wounded  as  he  was  removed  from 
the  cab.  His  forehead  had  been  grazed  by  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  a  tiny  stream  of  blood  was  trickling  down 
upon  his  face.  However,  he  still  breathed ;  and  by  lis¬ 
tening  attentively,  one  could  distinguish  a  faint  rattling 
in  his  throat. 

The  servants,  who  had  been  so  garrulous  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before,  were  silent  now.  They  lingered  in  the 
room,  exchanging  glances  of  mute  consternation.  Their 
faces  were  pale  and  sad,  and  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  them.  What  was  passing  in  their 
minds?  Perhaps  they  were  overcome  by  that  uncon- 
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querable  fear  which  sudden  and  unexpected  death  al¬ 
ways  provokes.  Perhaps  they  unconsciously  loved  this 
master,  whose  bread  they  ate.  Perhaps  their  grief  was 
only  selfishness,  and  they  were  merely  wondering  what 
would  become  of  them,  where  they  should  find  another 
situation,  and  if  it  would  prove  a  good  one.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do,  they  talked  together  in  subdued  voices, 
each  suggesting  some  remedy  he  had  heard  spoken  of 
for  such  cases.  The  more  sensible  among  them  were 
proposing  to  go  and  inform  mademoiselle  or  Madame 
Leon,  whose  rooms  were  on  the  floor  above,  when  the 
rustling  of  a  skirt  against  the  door  suddenly  made  them 
turn.  The  person  whom  they  called  “  mademoiselle  ” 
was  standing  on  the  threshold. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  a  brunette  of 
medium  height,  with  big  gloomy  eyes  shaded  by  thick 
eyebrows.  Heavy  masses  of  jet-black  hair  wreathed 
her  lofty  but  rather  sad  and  thoughtful  forehead.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  her  face — an  expression  of 
concentrated  suffering,  and  a  sort  of  proud  resignation, 
mingled  with  timidity. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  she  asked,  gently.  “  What 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  noise  I  have  heard?  I  have  rung 
three  times  and  the  bell  was  not  answered.” 

No  one  ventured  to  reply,  and  in  her  surprise  she 
cast  a  hasty  glance  around.  From  where  she  stood,  she 
could  not  see  the  bed  stationed  in  an  alcove;  but  she 
instantly  noted  the  dejected  attitude  of  the  servants,  the 
clothing  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  the  disorder  that 
pervaded  this  magnificent  but  severely  furnished  cham¬ 
ber,  which  was  only  lighted  by  the  lamp  which  M. 
Bourigeau,  the  concierge,  carried.  A  sudden  dread 
seized  her;  she  shuddered,  and  in  a  faltering  voice  she 
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added :  “  Why  are  you  all  here  ?  Speak,  tell  me  what 
has  happened.” 

M.  Casimir  stepped  forward.  “  A  great  misfortune, 
mademoiselle,  a  terrible  misfortune.  The  count - ” 

And  he  paused,  frightened  by  what  he  was  about  to 
say. 

But  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  understood  him. 
She  clasped  both  hands  to  her  heart,  as  if  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fatal  wound,  and  uttered  the  single  word : 
“  Lost !  ” 

The  next  moment  she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  her 
head  drooped,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  staggered  as  if 
about  to  fall.  Two  maids  sprang  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  her,  but  she  gently  repulsed  them,  murmuring, 
“  Thanks  !  thanks  !  I  am  strong  now.” 

She  was,  in  fact,  sufficiently  strong  to  conquer  her 
weakness.  She  summoned  all  her  resolution,  and,  paler 
than  a  statue,  with  set  teeth  and  dry,  glittering  eyes, 
she  approached  the  alcove.  She  stood  there  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  perfectly  motionless,  murmuring  a  few  unintelligi¬ 
ble  words ;  but  at  last,  crushed  by  her  sorrow,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  buried  her  face  in  the 
counterpane  and  wept. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  this  despair,  the  ser¬ 
vants  held  their  breath,  wondering  how  it  would  all 
end.  It  ended  suddenly.  The  girl  sprang  from  her 
knees,  as  if  a  gleam  of  hope  had  darted  through  her 
heart.  “  A  physician  !  ”  she  said,  eagerly. 

“  I  have  sent  for  one,  mademoiselle,”  replied  M. 
Casimir.  And  hearing  a  voice  and  a  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  staircase,  he  added:  “And  fortunately, 
here  he  comes.” 

The  doctor  entered.  He  was  a  young  man,  although 
his  head  was  almost  quite  bald.  He  was  short,  very 
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thin,  clean-shaven,  and  clad  in  black  from  head  to  foot. 
Without  a  word,  without  a  bow,  he  walked  straight 
to  the  bedside,  lifted  the  unconscious  man’s  eyelids,  felt 
his  pulse,  and  uncovered  his  chest,  applying  his  ear  to 
it.  “  This  is  a  serious  case,”  he  said  at  the  close  of  his 
examination. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  who  had  followed  his 
movements  with  the  most  poignant  anxiety,  could  not 
repress  a  sob.  “  But  all  hope  is  not  lost,  is  it,  mon¬ 
sieur?”  she  asked  in  a  beseeching  voice,  with  hands 
clasped  in  passionate  entreaty.  “You  will  save  him, 
will  you  not — you  will  save  him  ?  ” 

“  One  may  always  hope  for  the  best.” 

This  was  the  doctor’s  only  answer.  He  had  drawn 
his  case  of  instruments  from  his  pocket,  and  was  test¬ 
ing  the  points  of  his  lancets  on  the  tip  of  his  finger. 
When  he  had  found  one  to  his  liking:  “I  must  ask 
you,  mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “  to  order  these  women  to 
retire,  and  to  retire  yourself.  The  men  will  remain  to 
assist  me,  if  I  require  help.” 

She  obeyed  submissively,  but  instead  of  returning  to 
her  own  room,  she  remained  in  the  hall,  seating  her¬ 
self  upon  the  lower  step  of  the  staircase  near  the  door, 
counting  the  seconds,  and  drawing  a  thousand  conjec¬ 
tures  from  the  slightest  sound. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  room,  the  physician  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly,  not  from  temperament  however,  but 
from  principle.  Dr.  Jodon — for  such  was  his  name — 
was  an  ambitious  man  who  played  a  part.  Educated  by 
a  “prince  of  science,”  more  celebrated  for  the  money 
he  gained  than  for  the  cures  he  effected,  he  copied  his 
master’s  method,  his  gestures,  and  even  the  inflections 
of  his  voice.  By  casting  in  people’s  eyes  the  same  pow¬ 
der  as  his  teacher  had  employed,  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
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same  results :  a  large  practice  and  an  immense  fortune. 
In  his  secret  heart  he  was  by  no  means  disconcerted  by 
his  patient’s  condition;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  count’s  state  nearly  as  precarious  as  it  really 
was. 

But  bleeding  and  cupping  alike  failed  to  bring  the 
sick  man  to  consciousness.  He  remained  speechless  and 
motionless;  the  only  result  obtained,  was  that  his 
breathing  became  a  trifle  easier.  Finding  his  endeav¬ 
ors  fruitless,  the  doctor  at  last  declared  that  all  im¬ 
mediate  remedies  were  exhausted,  that  “  the  women  ” 
might  be  allowed  to  return,  and  that  nothing  now  re¬ 
mained  but  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  remedies  he  was 
about  to  prescribe,  and  which  they  must  procure  from 
the  nearest  chemist. 

Any  other  man  would  have  been  touched  by  the 
agony  of  entreaty  contained  in  the  glance  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  cast  upon  the  physician  as  she  re¬ 
turned  into  the  room;  but  it  did  not  affect  him  in  the 
least.  He  calmly  said,  “I  cannot  give  my  decision  as  yet.” 

“  My  God  !  ”  murmured  the  unhappy  girl ;  “  oh,  my 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  ” 

But  the  doctor,  copying  his  model,  had  stationed  him¬ 
self  near  the  fireplace,  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  in  a  graceful,  though  rather  pompous 
attitude.  “  Now,”  he  said,  addressing  his  remarks  to 
M.  Casimir,  “  I  desire  to  make  a  few  inquiries.  Is 
this  the  first  time  the  Count  de  Chalusse  has  had  such 
an  attack?  ” 

“Yes,  sir — at  least  since  I  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  him.” 

“Very  good.  That  is  a  chance  in  our  favor.  Tell 
me — have  you  ever  heard  him  complain  of  vertigo,  or 
of  a  buzzing  in  his  ears?” 
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“  Never." 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  seemed  inclined  to  volun¬ 
teer  some  remark,  but  the  doctor  imposed  silence  upon 
her  by  a  gesture,  and  continued  his  examination.  “  Is 
the  count  a  great  eater?  "  he  inquired.  “  Does  he  drink 
heavily  ?  " 

“  The  count  is  moderation  itself,  monsieur,  and 
he  always  takes  a  great  deal  of  water  with  his 
wine.” 

The  doctor  listened  with  an  air  of  intent  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  his  head  slightly  inclined  forward,  his  brow  con¬ 
tracted,  and  his  under  lip  puffed  out,  while  from  time 
to  time  he  stroked  his  beardless  chin.  He  was  copying 
his  master.  “  The  devil !  "  he  said,  sotto  voce .  “  There 
must  be  some  cause  for  such  an  attack,  however. 
Nothing  in  the  count’s  constitution  predisposes  him  to 

such  an  accident - ■"  Then,  suddenly  turning  toward 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite :  “  Do  you  know,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  whether  the  count  has  experienced  any  very  vio¬ 
lent  emotion  during  the  past  few  days?" 

“  Something  occurred  this  very  morning,  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him  very  much." 

“  Ah !  now  we  have  it,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the  air 
of  an  oracle.  “  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this  at 
first  ?  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  mademoiselle." 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  The  servants  were  dazed 
by  the  doctor's  manner;  but  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
was  far  from  sharing  their  awe  and  admiration.  She 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  the  regular 
physician  of  the  household  there  instead  of  him !  As 
for  this  coarse  examination  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
servants,  and  by  the  bedside  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  unconsciousness,  was,  perhaps,  able  to  hear 
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and  to  comprehend,  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  breach  of 
delicacy,  even  of  propriety. 

“  It  is  of  the  most  urgent  importance  that  I  should 
be  fully  informed  of  these  particulars,”  repeated  the 
physician  peremptorily. 

After  such  an  assertion,  further  hesitation  was  out 
of  the  question.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  seemed  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  then  she  sadly  said :  “  Just  as 
we  sat  down  to  breakfast  this  morning,  a  letter  was 
handed  to  the  count.  No  sooner  had  his  eyes  fallen 
upon  it,  than  he  turned  as  white  as  his  napkin.  He  rose 
from  his  scat  and  began  to  walk  hastily  up  and  down 
the  dining-room,  uttering  exclamations  of  anger  and 
sorrow.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear 
me.  However,  after  a  few  moments,  he  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  table,  and  began  to  eat - ” 

“ As  usual?” 

“  He  ate  more  than  usual,  monsieur.  Only  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing.  Four  or  five  times  he  left  the 
table,  and  then  came  back  again.  At  last,  after  quite 
a  struggle,  he  seemed  to  come  to  some  decision.  He 
tore  the  letter  to  pieces,  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of 
the  window  that  opens  upon  the  garden.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  expressed  herself  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  extraordinary  in  her  story.  Still,  those  around 
her  listened  with  breathless  curiosity,  as  though  they 
were  expecting  some  startling  revelation,  so  much  docs 
the  human  mind  abhor  that  which  is  natural  and  incline 
to  that  which  is  mysterious. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  effect  she  had  pro¬ 
duced,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  physician  alone, 
the  girl  continued :  “  After  the  letter  was  destroyed, 
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M.  de  Chalusse  seemed  himself  again.  Coffee  was 
served,  and  he  afterward  lighted  a  cigar  as  usual.  How¬ 
ever,  he  soon  let  it  go  out.  I  dared  not  disturb  him  by 
any  remarks ;  but  suddenly  he  said  to  me:‘  It’s  strange, 
but  I  feel  very  uncomfortable.’  A  moment  passed, 
without  either  of  us  speaking,  and  then  he  added :  ‘  I 
am  certainly  not  well.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
go  to  my  room  for  me?  Here  is  the  key  of  my  escri¬ 
toire;  open  it,  and  on  the  upper  shelf  you  will  find  a 
small  bottle  which  please  bring  to  me.’  I  noticed  with 
some  surprise  that  M.  de  Chalusse,  who  usually  speaks 
very  distinctly,  stammered  and  hesitated  considerably  in 
making  this  request,  but,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  think 
much  about  it  at  the  time.  I  did  as  he  requested,  and 
he  poured  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  contents  of  the  vial 
into  a  glass  of  water,  and  swallowed  it.” 

So  intense  was  Dr.  Jodon’s  interest  that  he  became 
himself  again.  He  forgot  to  attitudinize.  “  And  after 
that  ?  ”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“  After  that,  M.  de  Chalusse  seemed  to  feel  much 
better,  and  retired  to  his  study  as  usual.  I  fancied  that 
any  annoyance  the  letter  had  caused  him  was  forgotten ; 
but  I  was  wrong,  for  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage,  through  Madame  Leon,  requesting  me  to  join  him 
in  the  garden.  I  hastened  there,  very  much  surprised, 
for  the  weather  was  extremely  disagreeable.  ‘  Dear 
Marguerite,’  he  said,  on  seeing  me,  ‘help  me  to  find 
the  fragments  of  that  letter  wdiich  I  flung  from  the 
window  this  morning.  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
for  an  address  which  it  must  certainly  have  contained, 
but  which  I  quite  overlooked  in  my  anger.’  I  helped 
him  as  he  asked.  He  might  have  reasonably  hoped  to 
succeed,  for  it  was  raining  when  the  scraps  of  paper 
were  thrown  out,  and  instead  of  flying  through  the  air, 
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they  fell  directly  on  to  the  ground.  We  succeeded  in 
finding  a  large  number  of  the  scraps,  but  what  M.  de 
Chalusse  so  particularly  wanted  was  not  to  be  read  on 
any  one  of  them.  Several  times  he  spoke  of  his  regret, 
and  cursed  his  precipitation.” 

M.  Bourigeau,  the  concierge,  and  M.  Casimir  ex¬ 
changed  a  significant  smile.  They  had  seen  the  count 
searching  for  the  remnants  of  this  letter,  and  had 
thought  him  little  better  than  an  idiot.  But  now  every¬ 
thing  was  explained. 

“  I  was  much  grieved  at  the  count’s  disappointment,” 
continued  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  "but  suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  joyfully:  ‘That  address — why,  such  a  per¬ 
son  will  give  it  to  me — what  a  fool  I  am  !  ’  ” 

The  physician  evinced  such  absorbing  interest  in  this 
narrative  that  he  forgot  to  retain  his  usual  impassive 
attitude.  “  Such  a  person !  Who — who  was  this  per¬ 
son?”  he  inquired  eagerly,  without  apparently  realizing 
the  impropriety  of  his  question. 

But  the  girl  felt  indignant.  She  silenced  her  indis¬ 
creet  questioner  with  a  haughty  glance,  and  in  the  dri¬ 
est  possible  tone,  replied :  “  I  have  forgotten  the  name.” 

Cut  to  the  quick,  the  doctor  suddenly  resumed  his 
master’s  pose ;  but  all  the  same  his  imperturbable  sang¬ 
froid  was  sensibly  impaired.  “  Believe  me,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  that  interest  alone — a  most  respectful  interest — ” 
She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  his  excuse,  but  re¬ 
sumed  :  “  I  know,  however,  monsieur,  that  M.  de  Cha¬ 
lusse  intended  applying  to  the  police  if  he  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  address  from  the  person  in  question.  After 
this  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  at  ease.  At  three  o’clock 
he  rang  for  his  valet,  and  ordered  dinner  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  We  sat  down  to  table  at  about  half¬ 
past  four.  At  five  he  rose,  kissed  me  gayly,  and  left 
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the  house  on  foot,  telling  me  that  he  was  confident  of 
success,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  to  return  before 
midnight.”  The  poor  child’s  firmness  now  gave  way; 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  it  was  in  a  voice  choked 
with  sobs  that  she  added,  pointing  to  M.  de  Chalusse: 
“  But  at  half-past  six  they  brought  him  back  as  you  see 
him  now - ” 

An  interval  of  silence  ensued,  so  deep  that  one  could 
hear  the  faint  breathing  of  the  unconscious  man  still 
lying  motionless  on  his  bed.  However,  the  particulars 
of  the  attack  were  yet  to  be  learned;  and  it  was  M. 
Casimir  whom  the  physician  next  addressed.  “What 
did  the  driver  who  brought  your  master  home  say  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  almost  nothing,  sir ;  not  ten  words.” 

“  You  must  find  this  man  and  bring  him  to  me.” 

Two  servants  rushed  out  in  search  of  him.  He  could 
not  be  far  away,  for  his  vehicle  was  still  standing  in  the 
courtyard.  They  found  him  in  a  wine-shop  near  by. 
Some  of  the  inquisitive  spectators  who  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  curiosity  by  Casimir’s  thoughtfulness 
had  treated  him  to  some  liquor,  and  in  exchange  he  had 
told  them  all  he  knew  about  the  affair.  He  had  quite 
recovered  from  his  fright,  and  was  cheerful,  even  gay. 

“  Come  make  haste,  you  are  wanted,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vants. 

He  emptied  his  glass  and  followed  them  with  very 
bad  grace,  muttering  and  swearing  between  his  set 
teeth.  The  doctor,  strange  to  say,  was  considerate 
enough  to  go  out  into  the  hall  to  question  him ;  but  no 
information  of  value  was  gained  by  the  man’s  answers. 
He  declared  that  the  gentleman  had  hired  him  at 
twelve  o’clock,  hoping  by  this  means  to  extort  pay  for 
five  hours’  driving,  which,  joined  to  the  liberal  gratuity 
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he  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  would  remunerate  him  hand¬ 
somely  for  his  day’s  work.  Living  is  dear,  it  should 
be  remembered,  and  a  fellow  makes  as  much  as  he  can. 

When  the  cabby  had  gone  off,  still  growling,  al¬ 
though  a  couple  of  louis  had  been  placed  in  his  hand, 
the  doctor  returned  to  his  patient.  He  involuntarily  as¬ 
sumed  his  accustomed  attitude,  with  crossed  arms,  a 
gloomy  expression  of  countenance,  and  his  forehead 
furrowed  as  if  with  thought  and  anxiety.  But  this 
time  he  was  not  acting  a  part.  In  spite,  or  rather  by 
reason  of,  the  full  explanation  that  had  been  given  him, 
he  found  something  suspicious  and  mysterious  in  the 
whole  affair.  A  thousand  vague  and  uudefinable  sus¬ 
picions  crossed  his  mind.  Was  he  in  presence  of  a 
crime?  Certainly,  evidently  not.  But  what  was  the 
cause  then  of  the  mystery  and  reticence  he  detected? 
Was  he  upon  the  track  of  some  lamentable  family  secret 
— one  of  those  terrible  scandals,  concealed  for  a  long 
time,  but  which  at  last  burst  forth  with  startling  effect  ? 
The  prospect  of  being  mixed  up  in  such  an  affair  caused 
him  infinite  pleasure.  It  would  bring  him  into  notice; 
he  would  be  mentioned  in  the  papers ;  and  his  increased 
practice  would  fill  his  hands  with  gold. 

But  what  could  he  do  to  ingratiate  himself  with  these 
people,  impose  himself  upon  them  if  needs  be?  He 
reflected  for  some  time,  and  finally  what  he  thought  an 
excellent  plan  occurred  to  him.  He  approached  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite,  who  was  weeping  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet  at  once.  “  One  more  question,  mademoi¬ 
selle/’  said  he,  imparting  as  much  solemnity  to  his 
tone  as  he  could.  “  Do  you  know  what  liquid  it  was 
that  M.  de  Chalusse  took  this  morning?” 

“  Alas  !  no,  monsieur.” 
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“  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  know.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  my  diagnosis  is  dependent  upon  it.  What 
has  become  of  the  vial  ? ” 

“  I  think  M.  de  Chalusse  replaced  it  in  his  escritoire.” 

The  physician  pointed  to  an  article  of  furniture  to 
the  left  of  the  fireplace :  “  There  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  monsieur.” 

He  deliberated,  but  at  last  conquering  his  hesitation, 
he  said :  “  Could  we  not  obtain  this  vial  ?  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  blushed.  “  I  haven’t  the 
key,”  she  faltered,  in  evident  embarrassment. 

M.  Casimir  approached :  “  It  must  be  in  the  count’s 
pocket,  and  if  mademoiselle  will  allow  me - •” 

But  she  stepped  back  with  outstretched  arms  as  if  to 
protect  the  escritoire.  “  No,”  she  exclaimed,  “  no — the 
escritoire  shall  not  be  touched.  I  will  not  permit 
it - ” 

“  But,  mademoiselle,”  insisted  the  doctor,  “  your 
father - ” 

“  The  Count  de  Chalusse  is  not  my  father !  ” 

Dr.  Jodon  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite’s  vehemence.  “  Ah !  ”  said  he,  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  tones,  “  ah !  ah !  ” 

In  less  than  a  second,  a  thousand  strange  and  con¬ 
tradictory  suppositions  darted  through  his  brain.  Who, 
then,  could  this  girl  be,  if  she  were  not  Mademoiselle 
de  Chalusse  ?  What  right  had  she  in  that  house  ?  How 
was  it  that  she  reigned  as  a  sovereign  there?  Above 
all,  why  this  angry  outburst  for  no  other  apparent  cause 
than  a  very  natural  and  exceedingly  insignificant  request 
on  his  part? 

However,  she  had  regained  her  self-possession,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  by  her  manner  that  she  was  seek¬ 
ing  some  means  of  escape  from  threatened  danger.  At 
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last  she  found  it.  “  Casimir,”  she  said,  authoritatively, 
“search  M.  de  Chalusse’s  pocket  for  the  key  of  his 
escritoire.” 

Astonished  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  new  caprice, 
the  valet  obeyed.  He  gathered  up  the  garments  strewn 
over  the  floor,  and  eventually  drew  a  key  from  one  of 
the  waistcoat  pockets.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  took 
it  from  him,  and  then  in  a  determined  tone,  exclaimed : 
“  A  hammer.” 

It  was  brought;  whereupon,  to  the  profound  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  physician,  she  knelt  down  beside  the  fire¬ 
place,  laid  the  key  upon  one  of  the  andirons,  and  with 
a  heavy  blow  of  the  hammer,  broke  it  into  fragments. 
“  Now,”  said  she,  quietly,  “  my  mind  will  be  at  rest. 
I  am  certain,”  she  added,  turning  toward  the  servants, 
“  that  M.  de  Chalusse  would  approve  what  I  have 
done.  When  he  recovers,  he  will  have  another  key 
made.” 

The  explanation  was  superfluous.  All  the  servants 
understood  the  motive  that  had  influenced  her,  and 
were  saying  to  themselves,  “  Mademoiselle  is  right.  It 
would  not  do  to  touch  the  escritoire  of  a  dying  man. 
Who  knows  but  what  there  are  millions  in  it?  If 
anything  were  missed,  why  any  of  us  might  be  accused. 
But  if  the  key  is  destroyed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  sus¬ 
pect  any  one.” 

However,  the  physician’s  conjectures  were  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  nature.  “  What  can  there  be  in  that 
escritoire  which  she  desires  to  conceal?”  he  thought. 

But  there  was  no  excuse  for  prolonging  his  visit. 
Once  more  he  examined  the  sick  man,  whose  condition 
remained  unchanged ;  and  then,  after  explaining  what 
was  to  be  done  in  his  absence,  he  declared  that  he  must 
leave  at  once,  as  he  had  a  number  of  important  visits 
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to  make;  he  added,  however,  that  he  would  return 
about  midnight. 

“Madame  Leon  and  I  will  watch  over  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse,”  replied  Mademoiselle  Marguerite ;  “  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient  assurance,  monsieur,  that  your  orders  will  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  Only — you  will  not  take  offence, 
I  trust,  if  I  ask  the  count’s  regular  physician  to  meet 
you  in  consultation.” 

Such  a  proposal  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  M. 
Jodon,  who  had  met  with  the  same  misfortune  in  this 
aristocratic  neighborhood  several  times  before.  When 
an  accident  happened,  he  was  summoned  because  he 
chanced  to  be  close  at  hand,  but  just  as  he  was  flatter¬ 
ing  himself  that  he  had  gained  a  desirable  patient,  he 
found  himself  in  presence  of  some  celebrated  physician, 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  in  his  carriage.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  disappointments,  he  knew  how  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  dissatisfaction. 

“  Were  I  in  your  place,  mademoiselle,  I  should  do 
precisely  what  you  suggest,”  he  answered,  “  and  should 
you  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  call,  I - ” 

“  Oh !  monsieur,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  certainly  ex¬ 
pect  you.” 

“  In  that  case,  very  well.”  Thereupon  he  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 

But  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  followed  him  on  to  the 
landing.  “  You  know,  monsieur,”  she  said,  speaking 
rapidly  in  an  undertone,  “that  I  am  not  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse’s  daughter.  You  may,  therefore,  tell  me  the 
truth.  Is  his  condition  hopeless?” 

“  Alarming — yes ;  hopeless — no.” 

“  But,  monsieur,  this  terrible  unconsciousness - ” 

“  It  usually  follows  such  an  attack  as  he  has  been 
the  victim  of.  Still  we  may  hope  that  the  paralysis  will 
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gradually  disappear,  and  the  power  of  motion  return 
after  a  time.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  listening,  pale,  agi¬ 
tated,  and  embarrassed.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  a 
question  on  her  lips  which  she  scarcely  dared  to  ask. 
At  last,  however,  summoning  all  her  courage,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  And  if  M.  de  Chalusse  should  not  recover, 
will  he  die  without  regaining  consciousness — without 
being  able  to  speak?” 

“  I  am  unable  to  say,  mademoiselle — the  count’s  mal¬ 
ady  is  one  of  those  which  set  at  naught  all  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  of  science.” 

She  thanked  him  sadly,  sent  a  servant  to  summon 
Madame  Leon,  and  returned  to  the  count’s  room. 

As  for  the  doctor,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went 
downstairs,  “  What  a  strange  girl !  Is  she  afraid  that 
the  count  will  regain  consciousness?  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  does  she  wish  him  to  speak?  Is  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  will  under  all  this?  What  else  can  it  be? 
What  is  at  stake?”  His  preoccupation  was  so  intense 
that  he  almost  forgot  where  he  was  going,  and  he 
paused  on  every  step.  It  was  not  until  the  fresh  air 
of  the  courtyard  blew  upon  his  face,  reminding  him  of 
the  realities  of  life,  that  the  charlatanesque  element  in 
his  nature  regained  the  ascendency.  “  My  friend,”  he 
said,  addressing  M.  Casimir,  who  was  lighting  him  out, 

you  must  at  once  have  some  straw  spread  over  the 
street  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  vehicles.  And 
to-morrow,  you  must  inform  the  commissary  of  police.” 

Ten  minutes  later  a  thick  bed  of  straw  had  been 
strewed  across  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  drivers  of 
passing  vehicles  involuntarily  slackened  their  speed,  for 
every  one  in  Paris  knows  what  this  signifies.  M.  Casi¬ 
mir  personally  superintended  the  work  which  was  in- 
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trusted  to  the  grooms,  and  he  was  about  to  return 
indoors  again,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mansion  for  more 
than  an  hour,  hastily  approached  him.  He  was  a  beard¬ 
less  fellow  with  a  strangely  wrinkled  face,  as  leaden- 
tinted  as  that  of  a  confirmed  absinthe-drinker.  His  gen¬ 
eral  expression  was  shrewd,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
pudent,  and  surprising  audacity  gleamed  in  his  eyes. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked  M.  Casimir. 

The  young  fellow  bowed  humbly,  and  replied,  “  Ah, 
don’t  you  recognize  me,  monsieur?  I’m  Toto — excuse 
me — Victor  Chupin,  employed  by  M.  Isidore  Fortunat.” 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  recollect.” 

“I  came,  in  obedience  to  my  employer’s  orders,  to 
inquire  if  you  had  obtained  the  information  you  prom¬ 
ised  him;  but  seeing  that  something  had  happened  at 
your  house,  I  didn’t  dare  go  in,  but  decided  to  watch 
for  you - ” 

“And  you  did  quite  right,  my  lad.  I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  to  give  you — ah,  yes!  stop!  The  Marquis 
de  Valorsay  was  closeted  with  the  count  for  two  hours 
yesterday.  But  what  good  will  that  do  ?  The  count  has 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  will  scarcely  live  through 
the  night.” 

Victor  Chupin  was  thunderstruck.  "  Impossible  !  ” 
he  cried.  "Is  it  for  him  that  the  straw  has  been 
strewed  in  the  street?” 

"  It’s  for  him.” 

"What  a  lucky  fellow!  No  one  would  go  to  such 
expense  for  me !  But  I  have  an  idea  that  my  guv’nor 
will  hardly  laugh  when  I  tell  him  this.  Still,  thank  you 
all  the  same,  m’sieur,  and  au  revoir.”  He  was  darting 
off  when  a  sudden  thought  detained  him.  "Excuse 
me,”  said  he,  with  conjuror  like  volubility;  "I  was  so 
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horrified  that  I  forgot  business.  Tell  me,  m’sieur,  if 
the  count  dies,  you'll  take  charge  of  the  funeral  ar¬ 
rangements,  won't  you?  Very  well;  a  word  of  advice 
then.  Don’t  go  to  the  regular  undertakers,  but  come 
to  me :  here's  my  address  " — proffering  a  card — “  I 
will  treat  with  the  undertakers  for  you,  and  take  charge 
of  everything.  It  will  be  much  better  and  far  cheaper 
for  you,  on  account  of  certain  arrangements  I've  made 
with  these  parties.  Everything,  to  the  very  last  plume, 
is  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Each  item 
will  be  specified  in  the  bill,  and  can  be  verified  during 
the  ceremony,  no  payment  exacted  until  after  delivery. 
Well,  is  it  understood?" 

The  valet  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Nonsense  !  " 
said  he,  carelessly;  “what  is  all  that  to  me?" 

“  Ah !  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  would  be  a 
commission  of  two  hundred  francs  to  divide  between 
us." 

“  That's  consideration.  Give  me  your  card,  and  rely 
on  me.  My  compliments  to  M.  Fortunat,  please."  And 
so  saying,  he  re-entered  the  house. 

Victor  Chupin  drew  a  huge  silver  watch  from  his 
pocket  and  consulted  it.  “  Five  minutes  to  eight,"  he 
growled,  “  and  the  guv'nor  expects  me  at  eight  pre¬ 
cisely.  I  shall  have  to  stretch  out  my  legs." 
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II. 

M.  Isidore  Fortunat  resided  at  No.  27  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  on  the  third  floor.  He  had  a  handsome  suite 
of  apartments :  a  drawing-room,  a  dining-room,  a  bed¬ 
room,  a  large  outer  office  where  his  clerks  worked,  and 
a  private  one,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  his  thoughts 
and  meditations.  The  whole  cost  him  only  six  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year,  a  mere  trifle  as  rents  go  nowadays. 
His  lease  entitled  him,  moreover,  to  the  use  of  a  room 
ten  feet  square,  up  under  the  eaves,  where  he  lodged 
his  servant,  Madame  Dodelin,  a  woman  of  forty-six 
or  thereabouts,  who  had  met  with  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  who  now  took  such  good  charge  of  his  establish¬ 
ment,  that  his  table — for  he  ate  at  home — was  truly  fit 
for  a  sybarite. 

Having  been  established  here  for  five  years  or  more, 
M.  Fortunat  was  very  well  known  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  as  he  paid  his  rent  promptly,  and  met  all  his  obli¬ 
gations  without  demur,  he  was  generally  respected. 
Besides,  people  knew  very  well  from  what  source  M. 
Fortunat  derived  his  income.  He  gave  his  attention  to 
contested  claims,  liquidations,  the  recovery  of  legacies, 
and  so  on,  as  was  shown  by  the  inscription  in  large  let¬ 
ters  which  figured  on  the  elegant  brass  plate  adorning 
his  door.  He  must  have  had  a  prosperous  business,  for 
he  employed  six  collectors  in  addition  to  the  clerks  who 
wrote  all  day  long  in  his  office;  and  his  clients  were 
so  numerous  that  the  concierge  was  often  heard  to 
complain  o£  the  way  they  ran  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
declaring  that  it  was  worse  than  a  procession. 

To  be  just,  we  must  add  that  M.  Fortunat’s  appear- 
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ance,  manners  and  conduct  were  of  a  nature  to  quiet 
all  suspicions.  He  was  some  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
extremely  methodical  in  his  habits,  gentle  and  refined 
in  his  manner,  intelligent,  very  good-looking,  and  al¬ 
ways  dressed  in  perfect  taste.  He  was  accused  of 
being,  in  business  matters,  as  cold,  as  polished,  and  as 
hard  as  one  of  the  marble  slabs  of  the  Morgue;  but 
then,  no  one  was  obliged  to  employ  him  unless  they 
chose  to  do  so.  This  much  is  certain :  he  did  not  fre¬ 
quent  cafes  or  places  of  amusement.  If  he  went  out 
at  all  after  dinner,  it  was  only  to  pass  the  evening  at 
the  house  of  some  rich  client  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
detested  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  devout — never  failing  to  attend  eight  o’clock  mass 
on  Sunday  mornings.  His  housekeeper  suspected 
him  of  matrimonial  designs,  and  perhaps  she  was 
right. 

On  the  evening  that  the  Count  de  Chalusse  was 
struck  with  apoplexy  M.  Isidore  Fortunat  had  been 
dining  alone  and  was  sipping  a  cup  of  tea  when  the 
door-bell  rang,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  visitor. 
Madame  Dodelin  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  in 
walked  Victor  Chupin,  breathless  from  his  hurried  walk. 
It  had  not  taken  him  twenty-five  minutes  to  cover  the 
distance  which  separates  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

“  You  are  late,  Victor,”  said  M.  Fortunat,  quietly. 

“  That’s  true,  monsieur,  but  it  isn’t  my  fault.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  confusion  down  there,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  wait - ” 

“  How  is  that  ?  Why  ?  ” 

“  The  Count  de  Chalusse  was  stricken  with  apoplexy 
this  evening,  and  he  is  probably  dead  by  this  time.” 

M.  Fortunat  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  livid  face 
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and  trembling  lips.  “  Stricken  with  apoplexy !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  husky  voice.  “  I  am  ruined !  ” 

Then,  fearing  Madame  Dodelin’s  curiosity,  he  seized 
the  lamp  and  rushed  into  his  office,  crying  to  Chupin : 
“  Follow  me.” 

Chupin  obeyed  without  a  word,  for  he  was  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  trying  sit¬ 
uation.  He  was  not  usually  allowed  to  enter  this  pri¬ 
vate  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  carpet;  and  so,  after  carefully  closing  the  door, 
he  remained  standing,  hat  in  hand,  and  looking  some¬ 
what  intimidated.  But  M.  Fortunat  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  presence.  After  depositing  the  lamp  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  he  walked  several  times  round  and 
round  the  room  like  a  hunted  beast  seeking  for  some 
means  of  egress. 

“If  the  count  is  dead,”  he  muttered,  “the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay  is  lost !  Farewell  to  the  millions !  ” 

The  blow  was  so  cruel,  and  so  entirely  unexpected, 
that  he  could  not,  would  not  believe  in  its  reality.  He 
walked  straight  to  Chupin,  and  caught  him  by  the  col¬ 
lar,  as  if  the  young  fellow  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
misfortune.  “  It  isn’t  possible,”  said  he ;  “  the  count 
cannot  be  dead.  You  are  deceiving  me,  or  they  de¬ 
ceived  you.  You  must  have  misunderstood — you  only 
wished  to  give  some  excuse  for  your  delay  perhaps. 
Speak,  say  something !  ” 

As  a  rule,  Chupin  was  not  easily  impressed,  but  he 
felt  almost  frightened  by  his  employer’s  agitation.  “  I 
only  repeated  what  M.  Casimir  told  me,  monsieur,”  was 
his  reply. 

He  then  wished  to  furnish  some  particulars,  but  M. 
Fortunat  had  already  resumed  his  furious  tramp  to  and 
fro,  giving  vent  to  his  wrath  and  despair  in  incoherent 
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exclamations.  “  Forty  thousand  francs  lost !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Forty  thousand  francs,  counted  out  there 
on  my  desk !  I  see  them  yet,  counted  and  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  in  exchange  for  his 
signature.  My  savings  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
have  only  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper  to  show  for  them. 
That  cursed  marquis !  And  he  was  to  come  here  this 
evening,  and  I  was  to  give  him  ten  thousand  francs 
more.  They  are  lying  there  in  that  drawer.  Let  him 
come,  the  wretch,  let  him  come !  ” 

Anger  had  positively  brought  foam  to  M.  Fortunat's 
lips,  and  any  one  seeing  him  then  would  subsequently 
have  had  but  little  confidence  in  his  customary  good- 
natured  air  and  unctuous  politeness.  “  And  yet  the 
marquis  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  I  am,"  he  continued. 
“  He  loses  as  much,  even  more !  And  such  a  sure  thing 
it  seemed,  too !  What  speculation  can  a  fellow  engage 
in  after  this?  And  a  man  must  put  his  money  some¬ 
where  ;  he  can't  bury  it  in  the  ground ! " 

Chupin  listened  with  an  air  of  profound  commisera¬ 
tion;  but  it  was  only  assumed.  He  was  inwardly  jubi¬ 
lant,  for  his  interest  in  the  affair  was  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  his  employer.  Indeed,  if  M.  Fortunat 
lost  forty  thousand  francs  by  the  Count  de  Chalusse's 
death,  Chupin  expected  to  make  a  hundred  francs  com¬ 
mission  on  the  funeral. 

“  Still,  he  may  have  made  a  will ! "  pursued  M. 
Fortunat.  “  But  no,  I'm  sure  he  hasn't.  A  poor  devil 
who  has  only  a  few  sous  to  leave  behind  him  always 
takes  this  precaution.  He  thinks  he  may  be  run  over 
by  an  omnibus  and  suddenly  killed,  and  he  always 
writes  and  signs  his  last  wishes.  But  millionaires  don’t 
think  of  such  things ;  they  believe  themselves  im¬ 
mortal  ! "  He  paused  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  for 
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power  of  reflection  had  returned  to  him.  His  excite¬ 
ment  had  quickly  spent  itself  by  reason  of  its  very 
violence.  “  This  much  is  certain,”  he  resumed,  slowly, 
and  in  a  more  composed  voice,  “  whether  the  count  has 
made  a  will  or  not,  Valorsay  will  lose  the  millions  he 
expected  from  Chalusse.  If  there  is  no  will,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  won’t  have  a  sou,  and  then,  good 
evening!  If. there  is  one,  this  devil  of  a  girl,  suddenly 
becoming  her  own  mistress,  and  wealthy  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  will  send  Monsieur  de  Valorsay  about  his  business, 
especially  if  she  loves  another,  as  he  himself  admits — 
and  in  that  case,  again  good  evening !  ” 

M.  Fortunat  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and,  pausing 
in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  arranged  his  disordered  hair.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  may  be  stunned,  but  never 
crushed,  by  a  catastrophe.  “  In  conclusion,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  I  must  enter  my  forty  thousand  francs  as  an 
item  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  It  only  remains 
to  be  seen  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  regain  them 
in  the  same  affair.”  He  was  again  master  of  himself, 
and  never  had  his  mind  been  more  clear.  He  seated 
himself  at  his  desk,  leant  his  elbows  upon  it,  rested  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  remained  for  some  time  per¬ 
fectly  motionless;  but  there  was  triumph  in  his  gesture 
when  he  at  last  looked  up  again. 

“  I  am  safe,”  he  muttered,  so  low  that  Chupin  could 
not  hear  him.  “  What  a  fool  I  was !  If  there  is  no 
will  a  fourth  of  the  millions  shall  be  mine !  Ah,  when 
a  man  knows  his  ground,  he  never  need  lose  the  battle ! 
But  I  must  act  quickly,”  he  added,  “very  quickly.” 
And  so  speaking,  he  rose  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 
“  Nine  o’clock,”  said  he.  “  I  must  open  the  campaign 
this  very  evening.” 
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Motionless  in  his  dark  corner,  Chupin  still  retained 
his  commiserating  attitude;  but  he  was  so  oppressed 
with  curiosity  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  utmost,  and  watched  his 
employer’s  slightest  movements  with  intense  interest. 

Prompt  to  act  when  he  had  once  decided  upon  his 
course,  M.  Fortunat  now  drew  from  his  desk  a  large 
portfolio,  crammed  full  of  letters,  receipts,  bills,  deeds 
of  property,  and  old  parchments.  “  I  can  certainly  dis¬ 
cover  the  necessary  pretext  here,”  he  murmured,  rum¬ 
maging  through  the  mass  of  papers.  But  he  did  not  at 
once  find  what  he  sought,  and  he  was  growing  impa¬ 
tient,  as  could  be  seen  by  his  feverish  haste,  when  all 
at  once  he  paused  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  At  last !  ” 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  soiled  and  crumpled  note  of 
hand,  affixed  by  a  pin  to  a  huissier’s  protest,  thus  prov¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  it  had  been  dishonored.  M. 
Fortunat  waved  these  strips  of  paper  triumphantly, 
and  with  a  satisfied  air  exclaimed :  “  It  is  here  that  I 
must  strike;  it  is  here — if  Casimir  hasn’t  deceived  me 
— that  I  shall  find  the  indispensable  information  I 
need.” 

He  was  in  such  haste  that  he  did  not  wait  to  put  his 
portfolio  in  order.  He  threw  it  with  the  papers  it  had 
contained  into  the  drawer  of  his  desk  again,  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  Chupin,  he  asked,  “  It  was  you,  was  it  not, 
Victor,  who  obtained  that  information  respecting  the 
solvency  of  the  Vantrassons,  husband  and  wife,  who  let 
out  furnished  rooms?” 

“Yes,  monsieur,  and  I  gave  you  the  answer:  nothing 
to  hope  for - ” 

“I  know;  but  that  doesn’t,  matter.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  their  address?” 

“  Perfectly.  They  are  now  living  on  the  Asnieres 
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Road,  beyond  the  fortifications,  on  the  right  hand  side.” 

“What  is  the  number?” 

Chupin  hesitated,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  to  scratch  his  head  furiously,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  whenever  his  memory  failed  him  and  he 
wished  to  recall  it  to  duty.  “  I’m  not  sure  whether  the 
number  is  eighteen  or  forty-six,”  he  said,  at  last ;  “  that 
is - •” 

“  Never  mind,”  interrupted  M.  Fortunat.  “  If  I  sent 
you  to  the  house  could  you  find  it?” 

“  Oh — yes,  m’sieur — at  once — with  my  eyes  shut.  I 
can  see  the  place  perfectly — a  rickety  old  barrack. 
There  is  a  tract  of  unoccupied  land  on  one  side,  and 
a  kitchen-garden  in  the  rear.” 

“Very  well;  you  shall  accompany  me  there.” 

Chupin  seemed  astonished  by  this  strange  proposal. 
“  What,  m’sieur,”  said  he,  “  do  you  think  of  going  there 
at  this  time  of  night?” 

“  Why  not  ?  Shall  we  find  the  establishment  closed  ?” 

“  No;  certainly  not.  Vantrasson  doesn’t  merely  keep 
furnished  rooms;  he’s  a  grocer,  and  sells  liquor  too. 
His  place  is  open  until  eleven  o’clock  at  least.  But  if 
you  are  going  there  to  present  a  bill,  it’s  perhaps  a  little 
late.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  m’sieur,  I  should  wait  till 
to-morrow.  It’s  raining,  and  the  streets  are  deserted. 
It’s  an  out-of-the-way  place  too;  and  in  such  cases,  a 
man  has  been  known  to  settle  his  account  with  what¬ 
ever  came  handiest — with  a  cudgel,  or  a  bullet,  for 
instance.” 

“  Are  you  afraid? ” 

This  question  seemed  so  utterly  absurd  to  Chupin 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  by  it;  his  only 
answer  was  a  disdainful  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“  Then  we  will  go,”  remarked  M.  Fortunat.  “  While 
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I’m  getting  ready,  go  and  hire  a  cab,  and  see  that  you 
get  a  good  horse.” 

Chupin  was  off  in  an  instant,  tearing  down  the  stair¬ 
case  like  a  tempest.  There  was  a  cab-stand  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  house,  but  he  preferred  to  run  to  the 
jobmaster’s  stables  in  the  Rue  Feydeau. 

“  Cab,  sir !  ”  shouted  several  men,  as  they  saw  him 
approaching. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  examine  the  horses 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  until  at  last  he  found  an 
animal  that  suited  him.  Thereupon  he  beckoned  to  the 
driver,  and  going  to  the  little  office  where  a  woman  sat 
reading:  “  My  five  sous,  if  you  please,”  he  said,  author¬ 
itatively. 

The  woman  looked  at  him.  Most  jobmasters  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  five  sous  to  any  servant  who  comes 
in  search  of  a  cab  for  his  master;  and  this  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  here.  But  the  keeper  of  the  office,  who  felt  sure 
that  Chupin  was  not  a  servant,  hesitated;  and  this 
made  the  young  fellow  angry.  “  Make  haste,”  he  cried, 
imperiously.  “If  you  don’t,  I  shall  run  to  the  nearest 
stand.” 

The  woman  at  once  threw  him  five  sous,  which  he 
pocketed  with  a  satisfied  grin.  They  were  his — right¬ 
fully  his — since  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  gain  them. 
He  then  hastily  returned  to  the  office  to  inform  his  em¬ 
ployer  that  the  cab  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  sight  which  made  him  open 
his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent. 

M.  Fortunat  had  profited  by  his  clerk’s  absence,  not 
to  disguise  himself — that  would  be  saying  too  much — 
but  to  make  some  changes  in  his  appearance.  He  had 
arrayed  himself  in  a  long  overcoat,  shiny  with  grease 
and  wear,  and  falling  below  his  knees;  in  place  of  his 
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elegant  satin  cravat  he  had  knotted  a  gaudy  silk  necker¬ 
chief  about  his  throat;  his  boots  were  worn,  and  out 
of  shape;  and  his  hat  would  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  even  by  a  dealer  in  old  clothes.  Of  the  pros¬ 
perous  Fortunat,  so  favorably  known  round  about  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  naught  remained  save  his  face  and 
his  hands.  Another  Fortunat  had  taken  his  place,  more 
than  needy  in  aspect — wretched,  famished,  gaunt  with 
hunger,  ready  for  any  desperate  deed.  And,  yet,  he 
seemed  at  ease  in  this  garb;  it  yielded  to  his  every 
movement,  as  if  he  had  worn  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
butterfly  had  become  a  chrysalis  again.  Chupin’s  ad¬ 
miring  smile  must  have  repaid  him  for  his  trouble. 
Since  the  young  clerk  evinced  approval,  M.  Fortunat 
felt  sure  that  Vantrasson  would  take  him  for  what  he 
wished  to  appear — a  poor  devil  of  an  agent,  who  was 
acting  on  some  other  person’s  behalf.  “  Let  us  start 
at  once,”  said  he. 

But  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  ante-room,  he  remem¬ 
bered  an  order  of  great  importance  which  he  wished  to 
give.  He  called  Madame  Dodelin,  and  without  paying 
the  slightest  heed  to  her  astonishment  at  seeing  him 
thus  attired:  “If  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  comes,  in 
my  absence,”  said  he — “  and  he  will  come — ask  him  to 
wait  for  me.  I  shall  return  before  midnight.  Don’t  take 
him  into  my  office — he  can  wait  in  the  drawing-room.” 

This  last  order  was  certainly  unnecessary,  since  M. 
Fortunat  had  closed  and  double-locked  his  office  door, 
and  placed  the  key  carefully  in  his  own  pocket.  But 
perhaps  he  had  forgotten  this  circumstance.  There 
were  now  no  traces  of  his  recent  anger  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  excellent  humor;  and  you  might 
have  supposed  that  he  was  starting  on  an  enterprise  from 
which  he  expected  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
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Chupin  was  climbing  to  a  place  on  the  box  beside 
the  driver  when  his  employer  bade  him  take  a  seat 
inside  the  vehicle.  They  were  not  long  in  reaching 
their  destination,  for  the  horse  was  really  a  good  one, 
and  the  driver  had  been  stimulated  by  the  promise  of 
a  magnificent  gratuity.  In  fact,  M.  Fortunat  and  his 
companion  reached  the  Asnieres  Road  in  less  than 
forty  minutes. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received  before 
starting,  the  cabman  drew  up  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  city 
gate,  beyond  the  fortifications.  “  Well,  sir,  here  you 
are !  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ”  he  inquired,  as  he  opened  the 
door. 

“  Perfectly  satisfied,”  replied  M.  Fortunat.  “  Here 
is  your  promised  gratuity.  Now,  you  have  only  to  wait 
for  us.  Don’t  stir  from  this  place.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  ” 

But  the  driver  shook  his  head.  “  Excuse  me,”  he 
said,  “but  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  I  will  station 
myself  over  there  near  the  gate.  Here,  you  see,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  while  over  there - ” 

“  Very  well;  suit  yourself,”  AI.  Fortunat  replied. 

This  precaution  on  the  driver’s  part  convinced  him 
that  Chupin  had  not  exaggerated  the  evil  reputation 
of  this  quarter  of  the  Parisian  suburbs.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  little  of  a  reassuring  character  in  the  aspect 
of  this  broad  road,  quite  deserted  at  this  hour,  and 
shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  tempestuous  night.  The 
rain  had  ceased  falling,  but  the  wind  blew  with  in¬ 
creased  violence,  twisting  the  branches  off  the  trees, 
tearing  slates  from  the  roofs,  and  shaking  the  street- 
lamps  so  furiously  as  to  extinguish  the  gas.  They 
could  not  see  a  step  before  them;  the  mud  was  ankle- 
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deep,  and  not  a  person,  not  a  solitary  soul  was 
visible. 

“Are  we  almost  there?”  M.  Fortunat  asked  every 
ten  paces. 

“  Almost  there,  m’sieur.” 

Chupin  said  this;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  He  tried  to  discover  where  he  was, 
but  did  not  succeed.  Houses  were  becoming  scanty, 
and  vacant  plots  of  building  ground  more  numerous ;  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one  could 
occasionally  discern  a  light.  At  last,  however,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  hard  struggling,  Chupin  uttered  a 
joyful  cry.  “  Here  we  are,  m’sieur — look !  ”  said  he. 

A  large  building,  five  stories  high,  sinister  of  aspect, 
and  standing  quite  alone,  could  just  be  distinguished 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  already  falling  to  pieces,  and 
yet  it  was  not  entirely  completed.  Plainly  enough,  the 
speculator  who  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  had  not 
been  rich  enough  to  complete  it.  On  seeing  the  many 
closely  pierced  windows  of  the  fagade,  a  passer-by  could 
not  fail  to  divine  for  what  purpose  the  building  had 
been  erected;  and  in  order  that  no  one  should  remain 
in  ignorance  of  it,  this  inscription  :  “Furnished  Rooms,” 
figured  in  letters  three  feet  high,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  floors.  The  inside  arrangements  could  be  easily 
divined :  innumerable  rooms,  all  small  and  inconvenient, 
and  let  out  at  exorbitant  rentals. 

However,  Victor  Chupin’s  memory  had  misled  him. 
This  establishment  was  not  on  the  right,  but  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road,  a  perfect  mire  through 
which  M.  Fortunat  and  his  companion  were  obliged  to 
cross.  Their  eyes  having  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  they  could  discern  sundry  details  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  building.  The  ground  floor  comprised 
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two  shops,  one  of  which  was  closed,  but  the  other  was 
still  open,  and  a  faint  light  gleamed  through  the  soiled 
red  curtains.  Over  the  frontage  appeared  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  name,  Vantrasson,  while  on  either  side,  in 
smaller  letters,  were  the  words :  “  Groceries  and  Pro¬ 
visions — Foreign  and  French  Wines.”  Everything 
about  this  den  denoted  abject  poverty  and  low  de¬ 
bauchery. 

M.  Fortunat  certainly  did  not  recoil,  but  before  en¬ 
tering  the  shop  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  reconnoitre.  He  approached  cautiously,  and  peered 
through  the  window  at  a  place  where  a  rent  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  allowed  him  some  view  of  the  interior.  Behind 
the  counter  a  woman  who  looked  some  fifty  years  of 
age  was  seated,  mending  a  soiled  dress  by  the  light  of 
a  smoking  lamp.  She  was  short  and  very  stout.  She 
seemed  literally  weighed  down,  and  puffed  out  by  an 
unwholesome  and  unnatural  mass  of  superfluous  flesh ; 
and  she  was  as  white  as  if  her  veins  had  been  filled 
with  water,  instead  of  blood.  Her  hanging  cheeks,  her 
receding  forehead,  and  her  thin  lips,  imparted  an  alarm¬ 
ing  expression  of  wickedness  and  cunning  to  her 
countenance.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  store  For¬ 
tunat  could  vaguely  discern  the  figure  of  a  man  seated 
on  a  stool.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep,  for  his  crossed 
arms  rested  on  a  table,  with  his  head  leaning  on  them. 

“  Good  luck !  ”  whispered  Chupin  in  his  employer’s 
ear ;  “  there  is  not  a  customer  in  the  place.  Vantrasson 
and  his  wife  are  alone.”  This  circumstance  was  by  no 
means  displeasing  to  M.  Fortunat,  as  could  be  seen  by 
his  expression  of  face.  “  So,  m’sieur,”  continued  Chu¬ 
pin,  “  you  need  have  no  fears.  I’ll  remain  here  and 
watch,  while  you  go  in.” 

M.  Fortunat  did  so.  On  hearing  the  door  open  and 
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shut,  the  woman  laid  down  her  work.  “  What  can  I 
do  for  monsieur?”  she  asked,  in  a  wheedling  voice. 

M.  Fortunat  did  not  reply  at  once;  but  he  drew  the 
note  with  which  he  had  provided  himself  from  his 
pocket,  and  displayed  it.  “  I  am  a  huissier’s  clerk,” 
he  then  exclaimed;  “  and  I  called  in  reference  to  this 
little  matter — a  note  of  hand  for  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  francs,  value  received  in  goods,  signed 
Vantrasson,  and  made  payable  to  the  order  of  a  person 
named  Barutin.” 

“  An  execution !  ”  said  the  woman,  whose  voice  sud¬ 
denly  soured.  “  Vantrasson,  wake  up,  and  come  and 
see  about  this.” 

This  summons  was  unnecessary.  On  hearing  the 
words  “note  of  hand,”  the  man  had  lifted  his  head; 
and  at  the  name  of  Barutin,  he  rose  and  approached 
with  a  heavy,  uncertain  step,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  slept 
off  his  intoxication.  He  was  younger  than  his  wife, 
tall,  with  a  well-proportioned  and  athletic  form.  His 
features  were  regular,  but  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
all  sorts  of  excesses  had  greatly  marred  them,  and  their 
present  expression  was  one  of  ferocious  brutishness. 
“What’s  that  you  are  talking  about?”  he  asked  in  a 
harsh,  grating  voice.  “  Is  it  to  mock  people  that  you 
come  and  ask  for  money  on  the  15th  of  October — rent 
day?  Where  have  you  seen  any  money  left  after  the 
landlord  has  made  his  round?  Besides,  what  is  this 
bill  ?  Give  it  me  to  look  at.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  not  guilty  of  such  folly ;  he  did  not 
intrust  the  paper  to  Vantrasson’s  hand,  but  held  it  a 
little  distance  from  him,  and  then  read  it  aloud. 

When  he  had  finished :  “  That  note  fell  due  eighteen 
months  ago,”  declared  Vantrasson.  “  It  is  worth 
nothing  now - ” 
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“You  are  mistaken — a  note  of  this  kind  is  of  value 
any  time  within  five  years  after  the  day  it  goes  to 
protest.” 

“  Possibly ;  but  as  Barutin  has  failed,  and  gone  no 
one  knows  where,  I  am  released - ” 

“  Another,  mistake  on  your  part.  You  owe  these  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  francs  to  the  person  who 
bought  this  note  at  Barutin’s  sale,  and  who  has  given 
my  employer  orders  to  prosecute - ” 

The  blood  had  risen  to  Vantrasson’s  face.  “And 
what  of  that?  Do  you  suppose  Pve  never  been  sued 
for  debts  before?  Even  the  king  can’t  take  anything 
from  a  person  who  possesses  nothing;  and  I  own 
nothing.  My  furniture  is  all  pawned  or  mortgaged,  and 
my  stock  is  not  worth  a  hundred  francs.  When  your 
employer  finds  it  useless  to  waste  money  in  worrying  me, 
he’ll  let  me  alone.  You  can’t  injure  a  man  like  me.” 

“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“  Unfortunately  you  are  again  mistaken,  for  al¬ 
though  the  holder  of  the  note  doesn’t  care  so  very 
much  about  obtaining  his  dues,  he’ll  spend  his  own 
money  like  water  to  make  trouble  for  you.”  And 
thereupon  M.  Fortunat  began  to  draw  a  vivid  and 
frightful  picture  of  a  poor  debtor  pursued  by  a  rich 
creditor  who  harassed  him,  and  tortured  him,  and 
hounded  him  everywhere,  until  not  even  a  change  of 
clothing  was  left  him. 

Vantrasson  rolled  his  eyes  and  brandished  his  for¬ 
midable  fist  in  the  most  defiant  manner;  but  his  wife 
was  evidently  much  alarmed.  At  last  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  rising  hastily  she  led  her  husband  to 
the  rear  of  the  shop,  saying:  “Come,  I  must  speak 
with  you.” 
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lie  followed  her,  and  they  remained  for  some  little 
time  conversing  together  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  excited 
gestures.  '  When  they  returned,  the  woman  opened  the 
conversation.  “Alas!  sir,”  she  said  to  M.  Fortunat, 
“  we  have  no  money  just  now ;  business  is  so  very 
bad,  and  if  you  prosecute  us,  we  are  lost.  What  can 
be  done?  You  look  like  an  honest  man;  give  us  your 
advice.” 

M.  Fortunat  did  not  reply  at  once;  he  was  apparently 
absorbed  in  thought,  but  suddenly  he  exclaimed :  “  One 
owes  a  duty  to  unfortunate  folks,  and  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  the  exact  truth.  My  employer,  who  isn’t  a  bad 
man  at  heart,  hasn’t  the  slightest  desire  for  revenge. 
He  said  to  me:  ‘  Go  and  see  these  Vantrassons,  and  if 
they  seem  to  be  worthy  people,  propose  a  compromise. 
If  they  choose  to  accept  it,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.’  ” 

“  And  what  is  this  compromise  ?  ” 

“  It  is  this :  you  must  write  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt  on  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  together  with  a 
promise  to  pay  a  little  on  account  each  month.  In 
exchange  I  will  give  you  this  note  of  hand.” 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  glances,  and  it  was 
the  woman  who  said :  “  We  accept.” 

But  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  and  the  spurious 
clerk  had  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  some.  This 
circumstance  seemed  to  annoy  him  greatly,  and  you 
might  almost  have  sworn  that  he  regretted  the  conces¬ 
sion  he  had  promised.  Did  he  think  of  going?  Madame 
Vantrasson  feared  so,  and  turning  eagerly  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  exclaimed :  “  Run  to  the  tobacco  shop  in  the 
Rue  de  Levis ;  you  will  find  some  paper  there  !  ” 

He  started  off  at  once,  and  M.  Fortunat  breathed 
freely  again.  He  had  certainly  retained  his  composure 
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admirably  during  the  interview,  but  more  than  once  he 
had  fancied  that  Vantrasson  was  about  to  spring  on 
him,  crush  him  with  his  brawny  hands,  tear  the  note 
from  him,  burn  it,  and  then  throw  him,  Fortunat,  out 
into  the  street,  helpless  and  nearly  dead.  But  now  that 
danger  had  passed  and  Madame  Vantrasson,  fearing  he 
might  tire  of  waiting,  was  prodigal  in  her  attentions. 
She  brought  him  the  only  unbroken  chair  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  insisted  that  he  should  partake  of  some 
refreshment — a  glass  of  wine  at  the  very  least.  While 
rummaging  among  the  bottles,  she  alternately  thanked 
him  and  complained,  declaring  she  had  a  right  to  re¬ 
pine,  since  she  had  known  better  days — but  fate  had 
been  against  her  ever  since  her  marriage,  though  she 
had  little  thought  she  would  end  her  days  in  such 
misery,  after  having  been  so  happy  in  the  Count  de 
Chalusse’s  household  many  years  before. 

To  all  appearance,  M.  Fortunat  listened  with  the 
mere  superficial  interest  which  ordinary  politeness  re¬ 
quires  one  to  show,  but  in  reality  his  heart  was  filled 
with  intense  delight.  Coming  here  without  any  clearly- 
defined  plan,  circumstances  had  served  him  a  thousand 
times  better  than  he  could  reasonably  have  hoped.  He 
had  preserved  his  power  over  the  Vantrassons,  had 
won  their  confidence,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
tete-a-tete  with  the  wife,  and  to  crown  all,  this  woman 
alluded,  of  her  own  accord,  to  the  very  subject  upon 
which  he  was  longing  to  question  her. 

“  Ah !  if  I  were  only  back  in  the  Count’s  household 
again,”  she  exclaimed.  “  Six  hundred  francs  a  year, 
and  gifts  worth  double  that  amount.  Those  were  good 
times  for  me.  But  you  know  how  it  is — one  is  never 
content  with  one’s  lot,  and  then  the  heart  is  weak - ” 

She  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  sweet  wine 
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which  she  proposed  to  her  guest;  so  in  its  place  she 
substituted  a  mixture  of  ratafia  and  brandy  in  two  large 
glasses  which  she  placed  upon  the  counter.  “  One 
evening,  to  my  sorrow/'  she  resumed,  “  I  met  V an- 
trasson  at  a  ball.  It  was  the  13th  day  of  the  month. 
I  might  have  known  no  good  would  come  of  it.  Ah, 
you  should  have  seen  him  at  that  time,  in  full  uniform. 
He  belonged  to  the  Paris  Guards  then.  All  the  women 
were  crazy  about  soldiers,  and  my  head  was  turned, 

too - "  Her  tone,  her  gestures,  and  the  compression 

of  her  thin  lips,  revealed  the  bitterness  of  her  disap¬ 
pointment  and  her  unavailing  regret.  “  Ah,  these  hand¬ 
some  men ! ''  she  continued ;  “  don't  talk  to  me  about 
them  !  This  one  had  heard  of  my  savings.  I  had  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  francs,  so  he  begged  me  to  marry  him, 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  consent.  Yes,  fool — for  I 
was  forty,  and  he  was  only  thirty.  I  might  have  known 
it  was  my  money  that  he  wanted,  and  not  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  gave  up  my  situation,  and  even  purchased  a 
substitute  for  him,  in  order  that  I  might  have  him  all 
to  myself." 

She  had  gradually  warmed  with  her  theme,  as  she 
described  her  confidence  and  blind  credulity,  and  then, 
with  a  tragic  gesture,  as  if  she  desired  to  drive  away 
these  cruel  memories,  she  suddenly  seized  her  glass  and 
emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

Chupin,  who  was  still  at  his  post  outside,  experienced 
a  thrill  of  envy,  and  involuntarily  licked  his  lips.  “  A 
mixed  ratafia,"  he  said,  longingly.  “  I  shouldn't  object 
to  one  myself." 

However,  this  choice  compound  seemed  to  inspire 
Madame  Vantrasson  with  renewed  energy,  for,  with 
still  greater  earnestness,  she  resumed :  “  At  first,  all 
went  well.  We  employed  my  savings  in  purchasing  the 
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Hotel  des  Espagnes,  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  and  business  prospered ;  there  was  never  a 
vacant  room.  But  any  person  who  has  drank,  sir,  will 
drink  again.  Vantrasson  kept  sober  for  a  few  months, 
but  gradually  he  fell  into  his  old  habits.  He  was  in 
such  a  condition  most  of  the  time  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  ask  for  food.  And  if  that  had  been  all !  But, 
unfortunately,  he  was  too  handsome  a  man  to  be  a  good 
husband.  One  night  he  didn’t  come  home,  and  the 
next  day,  when  I  ventured  to  reproach  him — very  gent¬ 
ly,  I  assure  you — he  answered  me  with  an  oath  and  a 
blow.  All  our  happiness  was  over !  Monsieur  declared 
that  he  was  master,  and  would  do  as  he  liked.  He 
drank  and  carried  away  all  the  wine  from  the  cellar — 
he  took  all  the  money — he  remained  away  for  weeks 
together ;  and  if  I  complained — more  blows  !  ” 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  a  tear  gathered  in  her  eye; 
but,  wiping  it  away  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  she 
resumed :  “  Vantrasson  was  always  drunk,  and  I  spent 
my  time  in  crying  my  very  eyes  out.  Business  became 
very  bad,  and  soon  everybody  left  the  house.  We  were 
obliged  to  sell  it.  We  did  so,  and  bought  a  small  cafe. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  lost  that.  Fortunately, 
I  still  had  a  little  money  left,  and  so  I  bought  a  stock 
of  groceries  in  my  own  name ;  but  in  less  than  six 
months  the  stock  was  eaten  up,  and  we  were  cast  into 
the  street.  What  was  to  be  done?  Vantrasson  drank 
worse  than  ever;  he  demanded  money  when  he  knew 
that  I  had  none  to  give  him,  and  he  treated  me  even 
more  cruelly  than  before.  I  lost  courage — and  yet  one 
must  live  1  Oh,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it  if  I  told  you 
how  we  have  lived  for  the  past  four  years.*’  She  did 
not  tell  him,  but  contented  herself  with  adding,  “  When 
you  begin  to  go  down  hill,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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stopping;  you  roll  lower  and  lower,  until  you  reach 
the  bottom,  as  we  have  done.  Here  we  live,  no  one 
knows  how;  we  have  to  pay  our  rent  each  week,  and  if 
we  are  driven  from  this  place,  I  see  no  refuge  but  the 
river.” 

“  If  I  had  been  in  your  position,  I  should  have  left 
my  husband,”  M.  Fortunat  ventured  to  remark. 

“Yes — it  would  have  been  better,  no  doubt.  Peo¬ 
ple  advised  me  to  do  so,  and  I  tried.  Three  or  four 
times  I  went  away,  and  yet  I  always  returned — it  was 
stronger  than  myself.  Besides,  I’m  his  wife;  I’ve  paid 
dearly  for  him ;  he’s  mine — I  won’t  yield  him  to  any  one 
else.  He  beats  me,  no  doubt;  I  despise  him,  I  hate 

him,  and  yet  I - ”  She  poured  out  part  of  a  glass 

of  brandy,  and  swallowed  it;  then,  with  a  gesture  of 
rage,  she  added :  “I  can’t  give  him  up !  It’s  fate  !  As  it  is 
now,  it  will  be  until  the  end,  until  he  starves,  or  I - ” 

M.  Fortunat’s  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
profound  commiseration.  A  looker-on  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  him  interested  and  sympathetic  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree;  but  in  reality,  he  was  furious.  Time  was  pass¬ 
ing,  and  the  conversation  was  wandering  farther  and 
farther  from  the  object  of  his  visit.  “  I  am  surprised, 
madame,”  said  he,  “  that  you  never  applied  to  your 
former  employer,  the  Count  de  Chalusse.” 

“Alas!  I  did  apply  to  him  for  assistance  several 
times - ” 

“With  what  result?” 

“  The  first  time  I  went  to  him  he  received  me ;  I  told 
him  my  troubles,  and  he  gave  me  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  francs.” 

M.  Fortunat  raised  his  hands  to  the  ceiling.  “Five 
thousand  francs !  ”  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  “  this  count  must  be  very  rich - ” 
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“  So  rich,  monsieur,  that  he  doesn’t  know  how  much 
he’s  worth.  He  owns,  nobody  knows  how  many  houses 
in  Paris,  chateaux  in  every  part  of  the  country,  entire 
villages,  forests — his  gold  comes  in  by  the  shovelful.” 

The  spurious  clerk  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  daz¬ 
zled  by  this  vision  of  wealth. 

“The  second  time  I  went  to  the  count’s  house,”  re¬ 
sumed  Madame  V antrasson,  “  I  didn’t  see  him,  but  he 
sent  me  a  thousand  francs.  The  third  and  last  time 
they  gave  me  twenty  francs  at  the  door,  and  told  me 
that  the  count  had  gone  on  a  journey.  I  understood 
that  I  could  hope  for  no  further  help  from  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  the  servants  had  been  changed.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  without  any  apparent  reason,  M.  de  Chalusse  dis¬ 
missed  all  the  old  servants,  so  they  told  me.  He  even 
sent  away  the  concierge  and  the  housekeeper.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  apply  to  his  wife?.” 

“  M.  de  Chalusse  isn’t  married.  He  never  has  been 
married.” 

From  the  expression  of  solicitude  upon  her  guest’s 
features,  Madame  Vantrasson  supposed  he  was  rack¬ 
ing  his  brain  to  discover  some  mode  of  escape  from 
her  present  difficulties.  “  If  I  were  in  your  place,” 
he  said,  “  I  should  try  to  interest  his  relatives  and 
family  in  my  case - ” 

“  The  count  has  no  relatives.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  He  hasn’t,  indeed.  During  the  ten  years  I  was  in 
his  service,  I  heard  him  say  more  than  a  dozen  times 
that  he  alone  was  left  of  all  his  family — that  all  the 
others  were  dead.  People  pretend  that  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  is  so  immensely  rich.” 

M.  Fortunat’s  interest  was  no  longer  assumed;  he 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  real  object  of  his  visit. 
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“  No  relatives !  "  he  muttered.  “  Who,  then,  will  in¬ 
herit  his  millions  when  he  dies  ?  " 

Madame  Vantrasson  jerked  her  head.  “  Who  can 
say?"  she  replied.  “Everything  will  go  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  probably,  unless -  But  no,  that’s  impos¬ 

sible." 

“  What's  impossible  ?  " 

“  Nothing.  I  was  thinking  of  the  count's  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Hermine." 

“  His  sister !  Why,  you  said  just  now  that  he  had 
no  relatives." 

“It's  the  same  as  if  he  hadn't;  no  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  her,  poor  creature !  Some  say  that  she 
married;  others  declare  that  she  died.  It's  quite  a 
romance." 

M.  Isidore  Fortunat  was  literally  upon  the  rack ;  and 
to  make  his  sufferings  still  more  horrible,  he  dared  not 
ask  any  direct  question,  nor  allow  his  curiosity  to  be¬ 
come  manifest,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  woman.  “  Let 
me  see,"  said  he ;  “I  think — I  am  sure  that  I  have 
heard — or  that  I  have  read — I  cannot  say  which — some 
story  about  a  Mademoiselle  de  Chalusse.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  terrible,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

“Terrible,  indeed.  But  what  I  was  speaking  of 
happened  a  long  time  ago — twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  ago,  at  the  very  least.  I  was  still  in  my  own  part 
of  the  country — at  Besangon.  No  one  knows  the  exact 
truth  about  the  affair." 

“  What !  not  even  you  ?  " 

“  Oh !  I — that’s  an  entirely  different  thing.  When 
I  entered  the  count's  service,  six  years  later,  there  was 
still  an  old  gardener  who  knew  the  whole  story,  and 
who  told  it  to  me,  making  me  swear  that  I  would  never 
betray  his  confidence." 
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Lavish  of  details  as  she  had  been  in  telling  her  own 
story,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  determined  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  prudent  reserve  in  everything  connected  with  the 
Dc  Chalusse  family;  and  M.  Fortunat  inwardly  cursed 
this,  to  him,  most  unseasonable  discretion.  But  he  was 
experienced  in  these  examinations,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  little  tricks  for  loosening  tongues,  which  even 
an  investigating  magistrate  might  have  envied.  With¬ 
out  seeming  to  attach  the  slightest  importance  to 
Madame  Vantrasson’s  narrative,  he  rose  with  a  startled 
air,  like  a  man  who  suddenly  realizes  that  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  himself.  “Zounds!”  he  exclaimed,  “we  sit 
here  gossiping,  and  it’s  growing  late.  I  really  can’t 
wait  for  your  husband.  If  I  remain  here  any  longer,  I 
shall  miss  the  last  omnibus;  and  I  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  near  the  Luxembourg.” 

“But  our  agreement,  monsieur?” 

“  We  will  draw  that  up  at  some  future  time.  I  shall 
be  passing  again,  or  I  will  send  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  see  you.” 

It  was  Madame  Vantrasson’s  turn  to  tremble  now. 
She  feared,  if  she  allowed  this  supposed  clerk  to  go 
without  signing  the  agreement,  that  the  person  who 
came  in  his  stead  might  not  prove  so  accommodating; 
and  even  if  he  called  again  himself,  he  might  not  be  so 
kindly  disposed.  “  Wait  just  a  moment  longer,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  pleaded ;  “  my  husband  will  soon  be  back, 
and  the  last  omnibus  doesn’t  leave  the  Rue  de  Levis 
until  midnight.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  refuse,  but  this  part  of  the  suburbs  is 
so  lonely.” 

“  Vantrasson  will  see  you  on  your  way.”  And,  re¬ 
solved  to  detain  him  at  any  cost,  she  poured  out  a  fresh 
glass  of  liquor  for  him,  and  said:  “Where  were  we? 
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Oh,  yes !  I  was  about  to  tell  you  Mademoiselle  Her- 
mine’s  story.” 

Concealing  his  delight  with  an  assumed  air  of  resig¬ 
nation,  M.  Fortunat  reseated  himself,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  Chupin,  who  was  thoroughly  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing  outside  in  the  cold. 

“  I  must  tell  you,”  began  Madame  Vantrasson,  “  that 
when  this  happened — at  least  twenty-five  years  ago — 
the  De  Chalusse  family  lived  in  the  Rue  Saint-Domi- 
nique.  They  occupied  a  superb  mansion,  with  exten¬ 
sive  grounds,  full  of  splendid  trees  like  those  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  Mademoiselle  Hermine,  who  was 
then  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accounts,  the  prettiest  young  creature  ever 
seen.  Her  skin  was  as  white  as  milk,  she  had  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  golden  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
forget-me-nots.  She  was  very  kind  and  generous,  they 
say,  only,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  was  very 
haughty  and  obstinate — oh,  obstinate  enough  to  allow 
herself  to  be  roasted  alive  over  a  slow  fire  rather  than 
yield  an  inch.  That’s  the  count’s  nature  exactly.  Hav¬ 
ing  served  him,  I  know  something  about  it,  to  be  sure, 
and - ” 

“  Excuse  me,”  interrupted  M.  Fortunat,  who  was 
determined  to  prevent  these  digressions,  “and  Made¬ 
moiselle  Hermine  ?  ” 

“  I  was  coming  to  her.  Although  she  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  immensely  rich,  she  had  no  suitors — for  it 
was  generally  understood  that  she  was  to  marry  a 
marquis,  whose  father  was  a  particular  friend  of  the 
family.  The  parents  had  arranged  the  matter  between 
them  years  before,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
young  lady’s  consent ;  but  Mademoiselle  Hermine  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  hear  the  marquis’s  name  mentioned. 
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They  did  everything  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  this 
marriage;  they  employed  prayers  and  threats  alike,  but 
they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a  stone.  When  they 
asked  her  why  she  refused  to  marry  the  marquis,  she 
replied,  ‘  Because  ’ — and  that  was  all.  In  fact,  at  last 
she  declared  she  would  leave  home  and  take  refuge  in 
a  convent,  if  they  didn't  cease  to  torment  her.  Her 
relatives  were  certain  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
her  refusal.  It  isn't  natural  for  a  girl  to  reject  a  suitor 
who  is  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  a  marquis  besides. 
Her  friends  suspected  there  was  something  she  wouldn’t 
confess;  and  M.  Raymond  swore  that  he  would  watch 
his  sister,  and  discover  her  secret.” 

“  M.  Raymond  is  the  present  Count  de  Chalusse,  I 
suppose?”  inquired  M.  Fortunat. 

“Yes,  monsieur.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when,  one  night,  the  gardener  thought  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  pavilion,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  This  pavilion 
was  very  large.  I  have  seen  it.  It  contained  a  sitting- 
room,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  large  fencing-hall.  Nat¬ 
urally  enough,  the  gardener  got  up  to  go  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  As  he  left  the  house,  he  fancied  he 
saw  two  persons  moving  about  among  the  trees.  He 
ran  after  them,  but  could  find  nothing.  They  had  made 
their  escape  through  a  small  gate  leading  from  the  gar¬ 
den  into  the  street.  When  the  gardener  was  telling  me 
this  story,  he  declared  again  and  again  that  he  had 
fancied  the  noise  he  had  heard  was  made  by  some  of 
the  servants  trying  to  leave  the  house  secretly,  and  for 
this  reason  he  didn't  give  the  alarm.  However,  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  pavilion,  but  on  seeing  no  light  there,  he 
went  back  to  bed  with  an  easy  mind.” 

“  And  it  was  Mademoiselle  Hermine  eloping  with  a 
lover?”  asked  M.  Fortunat. 
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Madame  Vantrasson  seemed  as  disappointed  as  an 
actor  who  has  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grand  effect.  “  Wait  a  moment,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “and  you’ll  see.  The  night  passed,  morning 
came,  and  then  the  breakfast  hour.  But  Mademoiselle 
Hermine  did  not  make  her  appearance.  Some  one  was 
sent  to  rap  at  her  door — there  was  no  answer.  The 
door  was  opened — the  young  lady  was  not  in  her  room, 
and  the  bed  had  not  even  been  disturbed.  In  a  few 
moments  the  whole  household  was  in  the  wildest  com¬ 
motion;  the  mother  weeping,  and  the  father  half  wild 
with  rage  and  sorrow.  Of  course,  the  next  thought 
was  of  Mademoiselle  Hermine’s  brother,  and  he  was 
sent  for.  But,  he,  too,  was  not  in  his  room,  and  his 
bed  had  not  been  touched.  The  excitement  was  becom¬ 
ing  frenzy,  when  it  occurred  to  the  gardener  to  men¬ 
tion  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  on  the  previous  night. 
They  hastened  to  the  pavilion,  and  discovered  what? 
Why,  M.  Raymond  stretched  upon  the  ground,  stiff, 
cold,  and  motionless,  weltering  in  his  own  blood.  One 
of  his  rigid  hands  still  grasped  a  sword.  They  lifted 
him  up,  carried  him  to  the  house,  laid  him  upon  his 
bed,  and  sent  for  a  physician.  He  had  received  two 
dangerous  wounds;  one  in  the  throat,  the  other  in  the 
breast.  For  more  than  a  month  he  hung  between  life 
and  death,  and  six  weeks  elapsed  before  he  had  strength 
to  relate  what  had  happened.  He  was  lighting  a  cigar 
at  his  window  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  woman’s  form 
flit  through  the  garden.  A  suspicion  that  it  might  be 
his  sister  flashed  through  his  mind;  so  he  hastened 
down,  stole  noiselessly  into  the  pavilion,  and  there  he 
found  his  sister  and  a  young  man  who  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  him.  He  might  have  killed  the  intruder, 
but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  told  him  they  would  fight 
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then  and  there.  Weapons  were  within  reach,  and  they 
fought,  with  the  result  that  Raymond  was  wounded 
twice,  in  quick  succession,  and  fell.  His  adversary, 
supposing  him  dead,  thereupon  fled  from  the  spot,  tak¬ 
ing  Mademoiselle  Hermine  with  him.5' 

At  this  point  in  her  narrative  Madame  Vantrasson 
evinced  a  desire  to  pause  and  draw  a  breath,  and  per¬ 
haps  partake  of  some  slight  refreshment;  but  M.  For- 
tunat  was  impatient.  The  woman’s  husband  might 
return  at  any  moment.  “And,  after  that?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“After  that — well — M.  Raymond  recovered,  and  in 
about  three  months’  time  he  was  out  again;  but  the 
parents,  who  were  old  folks,  had  received  their  death¬ 
blow.  They  never  rallied  from  the  shock.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that  it  was  their  own  hard-heartedness  and 
obstinacy  that  had  caused  their  daughter’s  ruin — and 
remorse  is  hard  to  bear.  They  waned  perceptibly  from 
day  to  day,  and  during  the  following  year  they  were 
borne  to  the  cemetery  within  two  months  of  each 
other.” 

From  the  spurious  clerk’s  demeanor  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  had  ceased  thinking  about  his  omnibus,  and 
his  hostess  felt  both  reassured  and  flattered.  “And 
Mademoiselle  Hermine?”  he  inquired,  eagerly. 

“  Alas !  monsieur,  no  one  ever  knew  where  she  went, 
or  what  became  of  her.” 

“Didn’t  they  try  to  find  her?” 

“They  searched  for  her  everywhere,  for  I  don’t 
know  how  long;  all  the  ablest  detectives  in  France  and 
in  foreign  countries  tried  to  find  her.  but  not  one  of 
them  succeeded  in  discovering  the  slightest  trace  of 
her  whereabouts.  M.  Raymond  promised  an  enormous 
sum  to  the  man  who  would  find  his  sister's  betrayer. 
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He  wished  to  kill  him,  and  he  sought  for  him  for 
years;  but  all  in  vain.” 

“  And  did  they  never  receive  any  tidings  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  girl  ?  ” 

“  I  was  told  that  they  heard  from  her  twice.  On 
the  morning  following  her  flight  her  parents  received 
a  letter,  in  which  she  implored  their  forgiveness.  Five 
or  six  months  later,  she  wrote  again  to  say  that  she 
knew  her  brother  was  not  dead.  She  confessed  that 
she  was  a  wicked,  ungrateful  girl — that  she  had  been 
mad ;  but  she  said  that  her  punishment  had  come,  and 
it  was  terrible.  She  added  that  every  link  was  severed 
between  herself  and  her  friends,  and  she  hoped  they 
would  forget  her  as  completely  as  if  she  had  never 
existed.  She  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  her  children 
should  never  know  who  their  mother  was,  and  that 
never  in  her  life  again  would  she  utter  the  name  which 
she  had  so  disgraced.” 

It  was  the  old,  sad  story  of  a  ruined  girl  paying  for 
a  moment’s  madness  with  her  happiness  and  all  her 
after  life.  A  terrible  drama,  no  doubt;  but  one  that 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  seems  as  com¬ 
monplace  as  life  itself.  Thus  any  one  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  M.  Isidore  Fortunat  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see  how  greatly  he  was  moved  by  such  a 
trifle.  “  Poor  girl !  ”  said  he,  in  view  of  saying  some¬ 
thing.  And  then,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  carelessness, 
he  inquired :  “  Did  they  never  discover  what  scoundrel 
carried  Mademoiselle  de  Chalusse  away  ?  ” 

“  Never.  Who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  whether  he 
was  young  or  old,  how  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mademoiselle  Hermine — these  questions  were  never 
answered.  It  was  rumored  at  one  time  that  he  was  an 
American,  a  captain  in  the  navy;  but  that  was  only  a 
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rumor.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  never  even  discovered 
his  name.” 

“  What,  not  even  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Not  even  his  name.” 

Unable  to  master  his  emotion,  M.  Fortunat  had  at 
least  the  presence  of  mind  to  rise  and  step  back  into 
the  darker  part  of  the  shop.  But  his  gesture  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  muttered  oath  that  fell  from  his 
lips  did  not  escape  Madame  Vantrasson.  She  was 
startled,  and  from  that  moment  she  looked  upon  the 
supposed  clerk  with  evident  distrust.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  again  resumed  his  seat  nearer  the  counter, 
still  a  trifle  pale,  perhaps,  but  apparently  calm.  Two 
questions  more  seemed  indispensable  to  him,  and  yet 
either  one  of  them  would  be  sure  to  arouse  suspicion. 
Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  incur  the  risk  of  betray¬ 
ing  himself.  And,  after  all,  what  would  it  matter  now? 
Did  he  not  possess  the  information  he  had  wished  for, 
at  least  as  much  of  it  as  it  was  in  this  woman’s  power 
to  impart ?  “I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  my  dear  madame, 
how  much  your  narrative  has  interested  me,”  he  began. 
“  I  can  confess  now  that  I  am  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  Count  de  Chalusse,  and  that  I  have  frequently  vis¬ 
ited  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles,  where  he  now 
resides.” 

“  You !  ”  exclaimed  the  woman,  taking  a  hasty  in¬ 
ventory  of  M.  Fortunat’s  toilette. 

“  Yes,  I— on  the  part  of  my  employer,  understand. 
Each  time  I’ve  been  to  visit  M.  de  Chalusse’s  I’ve  seen 
a  young  lady  whom  I  took  for  his  daughter  there.  I 
was  wrong,  no  doubt,  since  he  isn’t  a  married  man - ” 

He  paused.  Astonishment  and  anger  seemed  to  be 
almost  suffocating  his  hostess.  Without  understand¬ 
ing  how  or  why,  she  felt  convinced  that  she  had  been 
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duped;  and  if  she  had  obeyed  her  first  impulse  she 
would  have  attacked  M.  Isidore  then  and  there.  If 
she  restrained  this  impulse,  if  she  made  an  effort  to 
control  herself,  it  was  only  because  she  thought  she 
held  a  better  revenge  in  reserve. 

“  A  young  lady  in  the  count’s  house !  ”  she  said, 
thoughtfully.  “That’s  scarcely  possible.  I’ve  never 
seen  her;  I’ve  never  heard  her  spoken  of.  How  long 
has  she  been  there?” 

“For  six  or  seven  months?” 

“  In  that  case,  I  can’t  absolutely  deny  it.  It’s  two 
years  since  I  set  foot  in  the  count’s  house.” 

“  I  fancied  this  young  lady  might  be  the  count’s  niece 
Mademoiselle  Hermine’s  daughter.” 

Madame  Vantrasson  shook  her  head.  “  Put  that 
fancy  out  of  your  head,”  she  remarked.  “  The  count 
said  that  his  sister  was  dead  to  him  from  the  evening 
of  her  flight.” 

“  Who  can  this  young  girl  be,  then  ?  ” 

“  Bless  me !  I  don’t  know.  What  sort  of  a  looking 
person  is  she?” 

“Very  tall;  a  brunette.” 

“How  old  is  she?” 

“  Eighteen  or  nineteen.” 

The  woman  made  a  rapid  calculation  on  her  fingers. 
“  Nine  and  four  are  thirteen,”  she  muttered,  “  and  five 
are  eighteen.  Ah,  ha! — why  not?  I  must  look  into 
this.” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“Nothing;  a  little  reflection  I  was  making  to  myself. 
Do  you  know  this  young  lady’s  name  ?  ” 

“  It’s  Marguerite.” 

The  woman’s  face  clouded.  “  No;  it  can’t  be  then,” 
she  muttered,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 
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M.  Fortunat  was  on  coals  of  fire.  It  was  evident 
that  this  frightful  creature,  even  if  she  knew  nothing 
definite,  had  some  idea,  some  vague  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  How  could  he  compel  her  to  speak  now  that 
she  was  on  her  guard?  He  had  not  time  to  ascertain, 
for  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Vantrasson  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  He  was  scarcely  sober  when  he  left 
the  shop,  but  now  he  was  fairly  drunk ;  his  heavy  sham¬ 
ble  had  become  a  stagger.  “  Oh,  you  wretch,  you 
brigand !  ”  howled  his  wife ;  “  you’ve  been  drinking 
again !  ” 

He  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  equilibrium,  and, 
gazing  at  her  with  the  phlegmatic  stare  peculiar  to  in¬ 
toxicated  men,  he  replied :  “  Well,  what  of  that !  Can’t 
I  have  a  little  pleasure  with  my  friends?  I  came  across 
a  couple  of  men  who  were  just  taking  their  fifteenth 
glass;  why  should  I  refuse  a  compliment?” 

“  You  can’t  hold  yourself  up.” 

“  That’s  true.”  And  to  prove  it  he  tumbled  on  to  a 
chair. 

A  torrent  of  abuse  now  flowed  from  Madame  Van- 
trasson’s  lips !  M.  Fortunat  only  imperfectly  distin¬ 
guished  the  words  “  thief,”  “  spy,”  and  “  detective ;  ” 
but  he  could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  looks 
which  she  alternately  gave  her  husband  and  himself. 
“  It’s  a  fortunate  thing  for  you  that  my  husband  is  in 
this  condition,”  her  glances  plainly  implied,  “  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  an  explanation,  and  then  we  should 
see - ” 

“  I’ve  had  a  lucky  escape,”  thought  the  spurious 
clerk.  But  as  matters  stood  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  It 
was  a  case  where  one  could  show  a  brave  front  to  the 
enemy  without  incurring  the  slightest  danger.  “  Let 
your  husband  alone,”  said  he.  “  If  he  has  only  brought 
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the  paper  that  he  was  sent  to  fetch,  I  sha’n't  have  lost 
my  evening  to  oblige  you.” 

Vantrasson  had  brought  not  one  sheet  of  stamped 
paper,  but  two.  A  bad  pen  and  some  muddy  ink  were 
produced,  and  M.  Fortunat  began  to  draw  up  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  according  to  the  established  formula. 
Plowever,  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
creditor  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  and  not  wishing  to 
state  his  own,  he  used  that  of  poor  Victor  Chupin,  who 
was  at  that  very  moment  shivering  at  the  door,  little 
suspecting  what  liberty  was  being  taken  with  his  cog¬ 
nomen. 

“  Chupin ! ”  repeated  the  vixen,  as  if  to  engrave  the 
name  on  her  memory ;  “  Victor  Chupin !  I  should 
just  like  to  see  him,”  she  added,  viciously. 

When  the  document  was  finished,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  wake  Vantrasson,  so  that  he  might  sign  it.  He 
did  so  with  very  good  grace,  and  his  wife  appended  her 
signature  beside  her  husband's.  Thereupon  M.  For¬ 
tunat  gave  them  in  exchange  the  note  which  had  served 
as  a  pretext  for  his  visit.  “  And  above  all,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go,  “  don't  forget 
that  you  are  to  pay  something  on  account  each  month.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil,  and  your  account  with  you !  ” 
growled  Madame  Vantrasson. 

But  Fortunat  did  not  hear  this.  He  was  already 
walking  down  the  road  by  the  side  of  Chupin,  who 
was  saying:  “Well,  here  you  are,  at  last,  m’sieur!  I 
thought  you  had  taken  a  lease  of  that  old  barrack.  If 
ever  I  come  here  again.  I'll  bring  a  foot-warmer  with 
me.” 

But  one  of  those  fits  of  profound  abstraction  to  which 
determined  seekers  after  truth  are  subject  had  taken 
possession  of  M.  Fortunat,  and  made  him  oblivious  of 
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all  surrounding  circumstances.  His  heart  had  been 
full  of  hope  when  he  reached  the  Asnieres  Road,  but 
he  went  away  gloomy  and  despondent;  and  quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  darkness,  the  mud,  and  the  rain,  which 
was  again  falling,  he  silently  plodded  along  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  highway.  Chupin  was  obliged  to  stop  him 
at  the  city  gate,  and  remind  him  that  the  cab  was 
waiting. 

“  That’s  true,”  was  M.  Fortunat’s  only  answer.  He 
entered  the  vehicle,  certainly  without  knowing  it;  and 
as  they  rolled  homeward,  the  thoughts  that  filled  his 
brain  to  overflowing  found  vent  in  a  sort  of  mono¬ 
logue,  of  which  Chupin  now  and  then  caught  a  few 
words.  “What  a  piece  of  business!”  he  muttered — 
“  what  a  piece  of  business !  I’ve  had  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters,  and  yet  I’ve  never  met  with 
an  affair  so  shrouded  in  mystery.  My  forty  thousand 
francs  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  Certainly  I’ve 
lost  money  before  through  heirs  whose  existence  I 
hadn’t  even  suspected;  but  by  reinstating  these  same 
heirs  in  their  rights,  I’ve  regained  my  lost  money,  and 
received  a  handsome  reward  in  addition;  but  in  this 
case  all  is  darkness ;  there  isn’t  a  single  gleam  of  light 
— not  the  slightest  clew.  If  I  could  only  find  them! 
But  how  can  I  search  for  people  whose  names  I  don’t 
even  know — for  people  who  have  escaped  all  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  police?  And  where  shall  I  look  for  them 
— in  Europe,  in  America  ?  It  would  be  sheer  madness ! 
To  whom,  then,  will  the  count’s  millions  go?  ” 

It  was  only  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cab  in  front 
of  his  own  door  that  recalled  M.  Fortunat  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life.  “  Here  are  twenty  francs,  Victor,”  he  said 
to  Chupin.  “  Pay  the  driver,  and  keep  the  rest  your¬ 
self.” 
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As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  nimbly  to  the  ground.  A 
handsome  brougham,  drawn  by  two  horses,  was  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  house.  “The  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s 
carriage/’  muttered  M.  Fortunat.  “  He  has  been 
very  patient;  he  has  waited  for  me — or,  rather,  he 
has  waited  for  my  ten  thousand  francs.  Well,  we 
shall  see.” 


III. 

M.  Fortunat  had  scarcely  started  off  on  his  visit  to 
the  Vantrassons  when  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  reached 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

“  Monsieur  has  gone  out,”  said  Madame  Dodelin,  as 
she  opened  the  door. 

“  You  must  be  mistaken,  my  good  woman.” 

“No,  no;  my  master  said  you  would,  perhaps,  wait 
for  him.” 

“Very  well;  I  will  do  so.” 

Faithful  to  the  orders  she  had  received,  the  servant 
conducted  the  visitor  to  the  drawing-room,  lit  the  tapers 
in  the  candelabra,  and  retired.  “  This  is  very  strange !” 
growled  the  marquis.  “Monsieur  Fortunat  makes  an 
appointment,  Monsieur  Fortunat  expects  me  to  wait 
for  him !  What  will  happen  next  ?  ”  However,  he 
drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  threw  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  waited. 

By  his  habits  and  tastes,  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay 
belonged  to  that  section  of  the  aristocracy  which  has 
coined  the  term  “  high  life  ”  in  view  of  describing  its 
own  manners  and  customs.  The  matters  that  engrossed 
the  marquis’s  frivolous  mind  were  club-life  and  first 
performances  at  the  opera  and  the  leading  theatres, 
social  duties  and  visits  to  the  fashionable  watering- 
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places,  racing1  and  the  shooting  and  hunting  seasons, 
together  with  his  mistress  and  his  tailor. 

He  considered  that  to  ride  in  a  steeple-chase  was  an 
act  of  prowess  worthy  of  his  ancestors;  and  when  he 
galloped  past  the  stand,  clad  as  a  jockey,  in  top-boots 
and  a  violet  silk  jacket,  he  believed  he  read  admira¬ 
tion  in  every  eye.  This  was  his  every-day  life,  which 
had  been  enlivened  by  a  few  salient  episodes :  two  duels, 
an  elopement  with  a  married  woman,  a  twenty-six 
hours'  seance  at  the  gaming  table,  and  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  while  hunting,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
These  acts  of  valor  had  raised  him  considerably  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  and  procured  him  a  celebrity 
of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  The  newspaper 
reporters  were  constantly  mentioning  his  name,  and 
the  sporting  journals  never  failed  to  chronicle  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Paris  or  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  life  of  busy  idleness  has  its 
trials  and  its  vicissitudes,  and  M.  de  Valorsay  was  a 
living  proof  of  this.  He  was  only  thirty-three,  but  in 
spite  of  the  care  he  expended  upon  his  toilette,  he  looked 
at  least  forty.  Wrinkles  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves;  it  required  all  the  skill  of  his  valet  to 
conceal  the  bald  spots  on  his  cranium;  and  since  his 
fall  from  his  horse,  he  had  been  troubled  by  a  slight 
stiffness  in  his  right  leg,  which  stiffness  became  perfect 
lameness  in  threatening  weather.  Premature  lassitude 
pervaded  his  entire  person,  and  when  he  relaxed  in 
vigilance  even  his  eyes  betrayed  a  distaste  for  every¬ 
thing — weariness,  satiety  as  it  were.  All  the  same, 
however,  he  bore  himself  with  an  undeniable  air  of 
distinction,  albeit  the  haughtiness  of  his  manner  indi¬ 
cated  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance.  He 
was  indeed  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  those  whom 
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he  considered  his  inferiors  with  supercilious  suffi¬ 
ciency. 

The  clock  on  M.  Fortunat’s  mantel-shelf  struck  eleven 
at  last  and  the  marquis  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  muttered 
oath.  “  This  is  too  much !  ”  he  growled,  angrily. 

He  looked  about  for  a  bell,  and  seeing  none,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of  opening  the  door  him¬ 
self,  and  calling  some  one.  Madame  Dodelin  answered 
the  summons.  “  Monsieur  said  he  would  return  before 
midnight,”  she  replied;  “so  he  will  certainly  be  here. 
There  is  no  one  like  him  for  punctuality.  Won’t  mon¬ 
sieur  have  patience  a  little  longer?” 

“Well,  I  will  wait  a  few  moments;  but,  my  good 
woman,  light  the  fire ;  my  feet  are  frozen !  ” 

M.  Fortunat’s  drawing-room  being  used  but  seldom, 
was  really  as  frigid  as  an  iceberg;  and  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  still  worse,  M.  de  Valorsay  was  in  evening  dress, 
with  only  a  light  overcoat.  The  servant  hesitated  for 
an  instant,  thinking  this  visitor  difficult  to  please,  and 
inclined  to  make  himself  very  much  at  home,  still  she 
obeyed. 

“  I  think  I  ought  to  go,”  muttered  the  marquis.  “  I 
really  think  I  ought  to  go.”  And  yet  he  remained. 
Necessity,  it  should  be  remembered,  effectually  quiets 
the  revolts  of  pride. 

Left  an  orphan  in  his  early  childhood,  placed  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  immense  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  M.  de  Valorsay  had  entered  life  like  a  famished 
man  enters  a  dining-room.  His  name  entitled  him  to 
a  high  position  in  the  social  world;  and  he  installed 
himself  at  table  without  asking  how  much  the  banquet 
might  cost  him.  It  cost  him  dear,  as  he  discovered  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  on  noting  that  his  disburse¬ 
ments  had  considerably  exceeded  his  large  income.  It 
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was  very  evident  that  if  he  went  on  in  this  way,  each 
twelvemonth  would  deepen  an  abyss  where  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year,  left  him  by 
his  father,  would  finally  be  swallowed  up.  But  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  this  unpleasant  possibility 
ere  it  could  come  to  pass !  And,  besides,  he  found  his 
present  life  so  delightful,  and  he  obtained  so  much 
gratification  for  his  money,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  change.  He  possessed  several  fine  estates, 
and  he  found  plenty  of  men  who  were  only  too  glad  to 
lend  him  money  on  such  excellent  security.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  timidly  at  first,  but  more  boldly  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  a  mere  trifle  a  mortgage  is.  Moreover, 
his  wants  increased  in  proportion  to  his  vanity.  Oc¬ 
cupying  a  certain  position  in  the  opinion  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  he  did  not  wish  to  descend  from  the 
heights  to  which  they  had  exalted  him;  and  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  been  foolishly  extravagant  one  year 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  guilty  of  similar  folly 
during  the  succeeding  twelvemonth.  He  failed  to  pay 
his  creditors  the  interest  that  was  due  on  his  loans. 
They  did  not  ask  him  for  it ;  and  perhaps  he  forgot  that 
it  was  slowly  but  surely  accumulating,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  the  amount  of  his  in¬ 
debtedness  would  be  doubled.  He  never  thought  what 
the  end  would  be.  He  became  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  really  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  resources  were  inexhaustible.  He 
believed  this  until  one  day  when  on  going  to  his  lawyer 
for  some  money,  that  gentleman  coldly  said:  “You 
requested  me  to  obtain  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
for  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis — but  I  have  only  been 
able  to  procure  fifty  thousand — here  they  are.  And  do 
not  hope  for  more.  All  your  real  estate  is  encumbered 
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beyond  its  value.  Your  creditors  will  probably  leave 
you  in  undisturbed  possession  for  another  year — it  will 
be  to  their  interest — but  when  it  has  elapsed  they  will 
take  possession  of  their  own,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do.”  Then,  with  a  meaning  smile,  the  smile 
of  a  wily  prime  r  ister,  he  added :  “If  I  were  in  your 
place,  Monsieur  k  rarquis,  I  would  profit  by  this  year 
of  grace.  You  ui.  ubtedly  understand  what  I  mean. 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-morning.” 

What  an  awakening — after  a  glorious  dream  that 
had  lasted  for  ten  years.  M.  de  Valorsay  was  stunned 
— crushed.  For  three  days  he  remained  immured  in  his 
own  room,  obstinately  refusing  to  receive  any  one. 
“The  marquis  is  ill,”  was  his  valet’s  answer  to  every 
visitor. 

M.  de  Valorsay  felt  that  he  must  have  time  to  re¬ 
gain  his  mental  equilibrium — to  look  his  situation 
calmly  in  the  face.  It  was  a  frightful  one,  for  his  ruin 
was  complete,  absolute.  He  could  save  nothing  from 
the  wreck.  What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  What  could 
he  do?  He  set  his  wits  to  work;  but  he  found  that  he 
was  incapable  of  plying  any  kind  of  avocation.  All  the 
energy  he  had  been  endowed  with  by  nature  had  been 
squandered — exhausted  in  pandering  to  his  self-conceit. 
If  he  had  been  younger  he  might  have  turned  soldier; 
but  at  his  age  he  had  not  even  this  resource.  Then  it 
was  that  his  notary’s  smile  recurred  to  his  mind.  “  His 
advice  was  decidedly  good,”  he  muttered.  “  All  is  not 
yet  lost;  one  way  of  escape  still  remains — marriage.” 

And  why,  indeed,  shouldn’t  he  marry,  and  marry  a 
rich  wife  too?  No  one  knew  anything  about  his  mis¬ 
fortune;  for  a  year  at  least,  he  would  retain  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  bestows  upon  its  possessor.  His 
name  alone  was  a  great  advantage.  It  would  be  very 
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strange  if  he  could  not  find  some  manufacturer’s  or 
banker’s  daughter  who  would  be  only  too  delighted  to 
have  a  niarquisial  coronet  emblazoned  on  her  carriage 
panels. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  M.  de  Valorsay 
began  his  search,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  thought 
he  had  found  what  he  was  seeking.  But  something 
was  still  necessary.  The  bestowers  of  large  dowers  are 
inclined  to  be  suspicious;  they  like  to  have  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  suitors 
who  present  themselves,  and  they  not  unfrequently  ask 
for  information.  Accordingly,  before  committing  him¬ 
self,  M.  de  Valorsay  understood  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  provide  himself  with  an  intelligent  and  de¬ 
voted  adviser.  There  must  be  some  one  to  hold  his 
creditors  in  check,  to  silence  them,  and  obtain  sundry 
concessions  from  them — in  a  word,  some  one  to  inter¬ 
est  them  in  his  success.  With  this  object  in  view,  M. 
de  Valorsay  applied  to  his  notary ;  but  the  latter  utterly 
refused  to  mix  himself  up  in  any  such  affair,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  marquis’s  suggestion  was  almost  an 
insult.  Then  touched,  perhaps,  by  his  client’s  apparent 
despair,  he  said,  “  But  I  can  mention  a  person  who 
might  be  of  service  to  you.  Go  to  M.  Isidore  Fortunat, 
No.  27  Place  de  la  Bourse.  If  you  succeed  in  interest¬ 
ing  him  in  your  marriage,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.” 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  marquis 
became  acquainted  with  M.  Fortunat.  M.  de  Valorsay 
was  a  man  of  no  little  penetration,  and  on  his  first  visit 
he  carefully  weighed  his  new  acquaintance.  He  found 
him  to  be  the  very  counsellor  he  desired — prudent,  and 
at  the  same  time  courageous;  fertile  in  expedients;  a 
thorough  master  of  the  art  of  evading  the  law,  and  not 
at  all  troubled  by  scruples.  With  such  an  adviser,  it 
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would  be  mere  child's  play  to  conceal  his  financial  em¬ 
barrassments  and  deceive  the  most  suspicious  father- 
in-law.  So  M.  de  Valorsay  did  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  frankly  disclosed  his  pecuniary  condition 
and  his  matrimonial  hopes,  and  concluded  by  promising 
M.  Fortunat  a  certain  percentage  on  the  bride’s  dowry, 
to  be  paid  on  the  day  following  the  marriage. 

After  a  prolonged  conference,  the  ag/eement  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  that  very  day  M.  Fortunat 
took  the  nobleman’s  interests  in  hand.  How  heartily, 
and  with  what  confidence  in  his  success,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  advanced  forty  thousand  francs 
for  his  client’s  use,  out  of  his  own  private  purse.  After 
such  a  proof  of  confidence  the  marquis  could  hardly 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  adviser;  in  point  of 
fact,  he  was  delighted  with  him,  and  all  the  more  so, 
as  this  invaluable  man  always  treated  him  with  extreme 
deference,  verging  on  servility.  And  in  M.  de  Valor- 
say’s  eyes  this  was  a  great  consideration;  for  he  was 
becoming  more  arrogant  and  more  irascible  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  right  to  be  so  diminished.  Secretly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  himself,  and  deeply  humiliated  by  the 
shameful  intrigue  to  which  he  had  stooped,  he  took  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  crushing  his  accomplice  with  his 
imaginary  superiority  and  lordly  disdain.  According  as 
his  humor  was  good  or  bad,  he  called  him  “  my  dear 
extortioner,”  “Mons.  Fortunat,”  or  "Master  Twenty- 
per-cent.”  But  though  these  sneers  and  insults  drove 
the  obsequious  smile  from  M.  Fortunat’s  lips,  he  was 
quite  capable  of  including  them  in  the  bill  under  the 
head  of  sundries. 

The  unvarying  deference  and  submission  which  M. 
de  Valorsay’s  adviser  displayed  made  his  failure  to 
keep  the  present  appointment  all  the  more  remarkable. 
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Such  neglect  of  the  commonest  rules  of  courtesy  was 
inconceivable  on  the  part  of  so  polite  a  man ;  and  the 
marquis’s  anger  gradually  changed  to  anxiety.  “  What 
can  have  happened?”  he  thought. 

He  was  trying  to  decide  whether  he  should  leave 
or  stay,  when  he  heard  a  key  grate  in  the  lock  of  the 
outer  door,  and  then  some  quick  steps  along  the  ante¬ 
room.  “  At  last — here  he  is !  ”  he  muttered,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

He  expected  to  see  M.  Fortunat  enter  the  room  at 
once,  but  he  was  disappointed.  The  agent  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  show  himself  in  the  garb  which  he  had  assumed 
for  his  excursion  with  Chupin ;  and  so  he  had  hastened 
to  his  room  to  don  his  wonted  habiliments.  He  also 
desired  a  few  moments  for  deliberation. 

If — as  was  most  probably  the  case — M.  de  Valorsay 
were  ignorant  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  critical  con¬ 
dition,  was  it  advisable  to  tell  him  of  it?  M.  Fortunat 
thought  not,  judging  with  reason  that  this  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  and  very  possibly  to  a  rupture,  and  he 
wished  to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind  until  he  was  quite 
certain  of  the  count’s  death. 

Meanwhile  the  marquis  was  thinking — he  was  a 
trifle  late  about  it — that  he  had  done  wrong  to  wait 
in  that  drawing-room  for  three  mortal  hours.  Was 
such  conduct  worthy  of  him?  Had  he  shown  himself 
proper  respect?  Would  not  M.  Fortunat  construe  this 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  his  client’s  urgent  need?  Would  he  not  be¬ 
come  more  exacting,  more  exorbitant  in  his  demands? 
If  the  marquis  could  have  made  his  escape  unheard, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  so;  but  this  was  out  of 
the  question.  So  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem  which 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  save  his  compromised  dignity. 
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He  stretched  himself  out  in  his  arm-chair,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  pretended  to  doze.  Then,  when  M.  Fortunat 
at  last  entered  the  drawing-room  he  sprang  up  as  if  he 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  exclaimed :  “  Eh  !  what’s  that  ?  Upon  my  word  I 
must  have  been  asleep !  ” 

But  M.  Fortunat  was  not  deceived.  He  noticed,  on 
the  floor,  a  torn  and  crumpled  newspaper,  which  be¬ 
trayed  the  impatience  and  anger  his  client  had  ex¬ 
perienced  during  his  long  waiting.  “  Well,”  resumed 
the  marquis,  “what  time  is  it?  Half-past  twelve? 
This  is  a  pretty  time  to  keep  an  appointment  fixed  for 
ten  o’clock.  This  is  presuming  on  my  good-nature,  M. 
Fortunat !  Do  you  know  that  my  carriage  has  been 
waiting  below  ever  since  half-past  nine,  and  that  my 
horses  have,  perhaps,  taken  cold?  A  pair  of  horses 
worth  six  hundred  louis  !  ” 

M.  Fortunat  listened  to  these  reproaches  with  the 
deepest  humility.  “You  must  excuse  me.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,”  said  he.  “If  I  remained  out  so  much 
later  than  usual,  it  was  only  because  your  business  in¬ 
terests  detained  me.” 

“Zounds!  that  is  about  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
your  own  business  that  detained  you !  ”  And  well 
pleased  with  this  joke,  he  added,  “Ah  well!  How 
are  affairs  progressing?  ” 

“  On  my  side  as  well  as  could  be  desired.” 

The  marquis  had  resumed  his  seat  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  was  poking  the  fire  with  a  haughty,  but 
poorly  assumed  air  of  indifference.  “  I  am  listening,” 
he  said  carelessly. 

“  In  that  case.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  will  state  the 
facts  in  a  few  words,  without  going  into  particulars. 
Thanks  to  an  expedient  devised  by  me,  we  shall  obtain 
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for  twenty  hours  a  release  from  all  the  mortgages  that 
now  encumber  your  estates.  On  that  very  day  we  will 
request  a  certificate  from  the  recorder.  This  certificate 
will  declare  that  your  estates  are  free  from  all  encum¬ 
brances;  you  will  show  this  statement  to  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse,  and  all  his  doubts — that  is,  if  he  has  any — will 
vanish.  The  plan  was  very  simple ;  the  only  difficulty 
was  about  raising  the  money,  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  All  your  creditors  but  two  lent  themselves 
very  readily  to  the  arrangement.  I  have  now  won  the 
consent  of  the  two  who  at  first  refused,  but  we  shall 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  it-  It  will  cost  you  about  twenty- 
six  thousand  francs.” 

M.  de  Valorsay  was  so  delighted  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  clapping  his  hands.  “  Then  the  affair  is 
virtually  concluded,”  he  exclaimed.  “  In  less  than  a 
month  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  will  be  the  Marquise 
de  Valorsay,  and  I  shall  have  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year  again.”  Then,  noting  how  gravely  M. 
Fortunat  shook  his  head :  “  Ah !  so  you  doubt  it !  ”  he 
cried.  “Very  well;  now  it  is  your  turn  to  listen.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Count  de 
Chalusse,  and  everything  has  been  settled.  We  ex¬ 
changed  our  word  of  honor,  Master  Twenty-per-cent. 
The  count  does  things  in  a  princely  fashion;  he  gives 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  two  millions.” 

“Two  millions!”  the  other  repeated  like  an  echo. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  miser,  neither  more  nor  less.  Only 
for  private  reasons,  which  he  did  not  explain,  the  count 
stipulates  that  only  two  hundred  thousand  francs  shall 
appear  in  the  marriage  contract.  The  remaining  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand  francs,  he  gives  to  me  unre¬ 
servedly  and  unconditionally.  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
this  very  charming.  How  does  it  strike  you?” 
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M.  Fortunat  made  no  reply.  M.  de  Valorsay’s  gayety, 
instead  of  cheering,  saddened  him.  “  Ah !  my  fine 
fellow/’  he  thought,  “you  would  sing  a  different  song 
if  you  knew  that  by  this  time  M.  de  Chalusse  is  prob¬ 
ably  dead,  and  that  most  likely  Mademoiselle  Marguer¬ 
ite  has  only  her  beautiful  eyes  left  her,  and  will  dim 
them  in  weeping  for  her  vanished  millions.” 

But  this  brilliant  scion  of  the  aristocracy  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  for  he  continued : 
“You  will  say,  perhaps,  it  is  strange,  that  I,  Ange- 
Marie  Robert  Dalbou,  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  should 
marry  a  girl  whose  father  and  mother  no  one  knows, 
and  whose  only  name  is  Marguerite.  In  this  respect 
it  is  true  that  the  match  is  not  exactly  a  brilliant  one. 
Still,  as  it  will  appear  that  she  merely  has  a  fortune 
of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  no  one  will  accuse 
me  of  marrying  for  money  on  the  strength  of  my  name. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  love-match,  and 
people  will  suppose  that  I  have  grown  young  again.” 
He  paused,  incensed  by  M.  Fortunat’s  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  “  Judging  from  your  long  face,  Master  Twenty- 
per-cent,  one  would  fancy  you  doubted  my  success,” 
he  said. 

“It  is  always  best  to  doubt,”  replied  his  adviser, 
philosophically. 

The  marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Even  when 
one  has  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  ?  ”  he  asked  sneer- 
ingly. 

“Yes.” 

“Then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  prevents  this 
marriage  from  being  a  foregone  conclusion?” 

“Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  consent,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis.” 

It  was  as  if  a  glass  of  ice-water  had  been  thrown  in 
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M.  de  Valorsay’s  face.  He  started,  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  and  then  exclaimed :  “  I  shall  have  that ;  I  am 
sure  of  it." 

You  could  not  say  that  M.  Fortunat  was  angry. 
Such  a  man,  as  cold  and  as  smooth  as  a  hundred  franc 
piece,  has  no  useless  passions.  But  he  was  intensely 
irritated  to  hear  his  client  foolishly  chanting  the  paeons 
of  victory,  while  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  his  grief 
at  the  loss  of  his  forty  thousand  francs,  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart.  So,  far  from  being  touched  by 
the  marquis's  evident  alarm,  it  pleased  him  to  be  able 
to  turn  the  dagger  in  the  wound  he  had  just  inflicted. 
“  You  must  excuse  my  incredulity,"  said  he.  “  It 
comes  entirely  from  something  you,  yourself,  told  me 
about  a  week  ago." 

“  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 

“  That  you  suspected  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  of 
a — how  shall  I  express  it? — of  a  secret  preference  for 
some  other  person.” 

The  gloomiest  despondency  had  now  followed  the 
marquis’s  enthusiasm  and  exultation.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  torture.  “  I  more  than  suspected  it,"  said  he. 
“  Ah ! " 

“  I  was  certain  of  it,  thanks  to  the  count’s  house¬ 
keeper,  Madame  Leon,  a  miserable  old  woman  whom 
I  have  hired  to  look  after  my  interests.  She  has  been 
watching  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and  saw  a  letter 

written  by  her - ” 

“  Oh !  ’’ 

“  Certainly  nothing  has  passed  that  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  has  any  cause  to  blush  for.  The  letter, 
which  is  now  in  my  possession,  contains  unmistakable 
proofs  of  that.  She  might  proudly  avow  the  love  she  has 
inspired,  and  which  she  undoubtedly  returns.  Yet - ’’ 
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M.  Fortunat’s  gaze  was  so  intent  that  it  became 
unbearable.  “You  see,  then/’  he  began,  “that  I  had 
good  cause  to  fear - ” 

Exasperated  beyond  endurance,  M.  de  Valorsay 
sprang  up  so  violently  that  he  overturned  his  chair. 
“  No !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  no,  a  thousand  times  no !  You 
are  wrong — for  the  man  who  loves  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  is  now  ruined.  Yes,  such  is  really  the  case. 
While  we  are  sitting  here,  at  this  very  moment,  he  is 
lost — irredeemably  lost.  Between  him  and  the  woman 
whom  I  wish  to  marry — whom  I  shall  marry — I  have 
dug  so  broad  and  deep  an  abyss  that  the  strongest  love 
cannot  overleap  it.  It  is  better  and  worse  than  if  I 
had  killed  him.  Dead,  he  would  have  been  mourned, 
perhaps;  while  now,  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
woman  would  turn  from  him  in  disgust,  or,  even  if  she 
loved  him,  she  would  not  dare  to  confess  it.” 
i  M.  Fortunat  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  “  Have  you 
then  put  into  execution  the  project — the  plan  you  spoke 
of?”  he  faltered.  “I  thought  you  were  only  jesting.” 

The  marquis  lowered  his  head.  “Yes,”  he  answered. 

His  companion  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  petrified, 
and  then  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  What !  You  have 
done  that — you — a  gentleman?” 

M.  de  Valorsay  paced  the  floor  in  a  state  of  intense 
agitation.  Had  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  face 
in  the  looking-glass,  it  would  have  frightened  him. 
“  A  gentleman !  ”  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
rage ;  “  a  gentleman !  That  word  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  nowadays.  Pray,  what  do  you  understand  by 
a  gentleman,  Mons.  Fortunat?  No  doubt,  you  mean  a 
heroic  idiot  who  passed  through  life  with  a  lofty  mien, 
clad  in  all  the  virtues,  as  stoical  as  Job,  and  as  re¬ 
signed  as  a  martyr — a  sort  of  moral  Don  Quixote, 
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preaching  the  austerest  virtue,  and  practising  it?  But, 
unfortunately,  nobility  of  soul  and  of  purpose  are  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries,  and  I  am  a  ruined  man.  I  am  no 
saint !  I  love  life  and  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and 
desirable — and  to  procure  its  pleasures  I  must  fight 
with  the  weapons  of  the  age.  No  doubt,  it  is  grand 
to  be  honest ;  but  in  my  case  it  is  so  impossible,  that  I 
prefer  to  be  dishonest — to  commit  an  act  of  shameful 
infamy  which  will  yield  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year.  This  man  is  in  my  way — I  suppress  him — so 
much  the  worse  for  him — he  has  no  business  to  be  in 
my  way.  If  I  could  have  met  him  openly,  I  would 
have  dispatched  him  according  to  the  accepted  code 
of  honor;  but,  then,  I  should  have  had  to  renounce  all 
idea  of  marrying  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  find  some  other  way.  I  could  not  choose 
my  means.  The  drowning  man  does  not  reject  the 
plank,  which  is  his  only  chance  of  salvation,  because  it 
chances  to  be  dirty.” 

His  gestures  were  even  more  forcible  than  his  words ; 
and  when  he  concluded,  he  threw  himself  on  to  the 
sofa,  holding  his  head  tightly  between  his  hands,  as  if 
he  felt  that  it  was  bursting.  Anger  choked  his  utter¬ 
ance — not  anger  so  much  as  something  he  would  not 
confess,  the  quickening  of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
revolt  of  every  honorable  instinct;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
sins  of  omission,  and  of  commission,  never,  until  this 
day,  had  he  actually  violated  any  clause  of  the  code 
acknowledged  by  men  of  honor. 

“  You  have  been  guilty  of  a  most  infamous  act, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  M.  Fortunat,  coldly. 

“  Oh !  no  moralizing,  if  you  please.” 

“  Only  evil  will  come  of  it.” 

The  marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  in  a  tone  of 
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bitter  scorn,  retorted :  “  Come,  Mons.  Fortunat,  if  you 
wish  to  lose  the  forty  thousand  francs  you  advanced  to 
me,  it’s  easy  enough  to  do  so.  Run  to  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles’s  house,  ask  for  M.  de  Coralth,  and  tell  him  I 
countermand  my  order.  My  rival  will  be  saved,  and 
will  marry  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  and  her  millions.” 

M.  Fortunat  remained  silent.  He  could  not  tell  the 
marquis:  “My  forty  thousand  francs  are  lost  already. 
I  know  that  only  too  well.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
is  no  longer  the  possessor  of  millions,  and  you  have 
committed  a  useless  crime.”  However,  it  was  this  con¬ 
viction  which  imparted  such  an  accent  of  eagerness  to 
his  words  as  he  continued  to  plead  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  honesty.  Would  he  have  said  as  much  if  he  had 
entertained  any  great  hope  of  the  success  of  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  matrimonial  enterprise?  It  is  doubtful,  still  we 
must  do  M.  Fortunat  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  was 
really  and  sincerely  horrified  by  what  he  had  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  styled  an  “  infamous  act.” 

The  marquis  listened  to  his  agent  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  and  then  rose  to  his  feet  again.  “  All  this 
is  very  true,”  he  interrupted ;  “  but  I  am,  nevertheless, 
anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  my  little  plot.  For  this 
reason.  Monsieur  Fortunat,  give  me  at  once  the  five 
hundred  louis  you  promised  me,  and  I  will  then  bid  you 
good-evening.” 

The  agent  had  been  preparing  himself  for  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  yet  he  trembled.  “  I  am  deeply  grieved, 
monsieur,”  he  replied,  with  a  doleful  smile;  “it  was 
this  matter  that  kept  me  out  so  much  later  than  usual 
this  evening.  I  hoped  to  have  obtained  the  money  from 
a  banker,  who  has  always  accommodated  me  before — 
M.  Prosper  Bertomy,  you  know  him :  he  married  M. 
Andre  Fauvel’s  niece - ” 
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“Yes,  I  know;  proceed,  if  you  please.” 

“  Ah,  well !  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  procure  the 
money.” 

The  marquis  had  hitherto  been  pale,  but  now  his 
face  flushed  crimson.  “  This  is  a  jest,  I  suppose,”  said 
he. 

“  Alas  ! — unfortunately — no.” 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  which  the  marquis 
probably  spent  in  reflecting  upon  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  disappointment,  for  it  was  in  an  al¬ 
most  threatening  tone  that  he  eventually  exclaimed : 
“  You  know  that  I  must  have  this  money  at  once — 
that  I  must  have  it.” 

M.  Fortunat  would  certainly  have  preferred  to  lose 
a  good  pound  of  flesh  rather  than  the  sum  of  money 
mentioned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  his 
client  until  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse  was 
certain;  and  being  anxious  to  save  his  money  and  to 
keep  his  client,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  “  It 
was  the  most  unfortunate  thing  in  the  world,”  he 
stammered ;  “  I  apprehended  no  difficulty  whatever — ” 
Then,  suddenly  clapping  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he 
exclaimed :  “  But,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  couldn't  you 
borrow  this  amount  from  one  of  your  friends,  the  Duke 
de  Champdoce  or  the  Count  de  Commarin  ? — that  would 
be  a  good  idea.” 

M.  de  Yalorsay  was  anything  but  unsophisticated, 
and  his  natural  shrewdness  had  been  rendered  much 
more  acute  by  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  been  obliged  to  contend.  M.  Fortunat’s  con¬ 
fusion  had  not  escaped  his  keen  glance;  and  this  last 
suggestion  aroused  his  suspicions  at  once.  “  What !  ” 
he  said,  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  evident  distrust. 
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"  You  give  me  this  advice.  Master  Twenty-per-cent. 
This  is  wonderful !  How  long  is  it  since  your  opinions 
have  undergone  such  a  change?” 

“  My  opinions  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Didn’t  you  say  to  me  during  our  first  inter¬ 
view  ;  ‘  The  thing  that  will  save  you,  is  that  you  have 
never  in  your  while  life  borrowed  a  louis  from  a  friend. 
An  ordinary  creditor  only  thinks  of  a  large  interest; 
and  if  that  is  paid  him  he  holds  his  peace.  A  friend 
is  never  satisfied  until  everybody  knows  that  he  has 
generously  obliged  you.  It  is  far  better  to  apply  to  a 
usurer.’  I  thought  all  that  very  sensible,  and  I  quite 
agreed  with  you  when  you  added :  ‘  So,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  no  borrowing  of  this  kind  until  after  your 
marriage — not  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Go  without 
eating  rather  than  do  it.  Your  credit  is  still  good ;  but 
it  is  being  slowly  undermined — and  the  indiscretion  of 
a  friend  who  chanced  to  say:  “ I  think  Valorsay  is  hard 
up,”  might  fire  the  train,  and  then  you’d  explode.’  ” 

M.  Fortunafs  embarrassment  was  really  painful  to 
witness.  He  was  not  usually  wanting  in  courage,  but 
the  events  of  the  evening  had  shaken  his  confidence  and 
his  composure.  The  hope  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  loss 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wonted  clearness  of  mind. 
Feeling  that  he  had  just  committed  a  terrible  blunder, 
he  racked  his  brain  to  find  some  way  of  repairing  it, 
and  finding  none,  his  confusion  increased. 

“Did  you,  or  didn’t  you,  use  that  language?”  in¬ 
sisted  M.  de  Valorsay.  “What  have  you  to  say  in 
reply?” 

“  Circumstances - ” 

“  What  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  Urgent  need — necessity.  There  is  no  rule  without 
its  exceptions.  I  did  not  imagine  you  would  be  so 
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rash.  I  have  advanced  you  forty  thousand  francs  in 
less  than  five  months — it  is  outrageous.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  would  be  more  reasonable — I  would  econ¬ 
omize - ” 

He  paused  !  in  fact,  he  was  compelled  to  pause  by  the 
piercing  glance  which  M.  de  Valorsay  turned  upon  him. 
He  was  furious  with  himself.  “  I  am  losing  my  wits,” 
he  thought. 

“  Still  more  wise  counsel,”  remarked  the  ruined  no¬ 
bleman  ironically.  “  While  you  are  about  it,  why  don't 
you  advise  me  to  sell  my  horses  and  carriages,  and 
establish  myself  in  a  garret  in  the  Rue  Amelot?  Such 
a  course  would  seem  very  natural,  wouldn’t  it?  and, 
of  course,  it  would  inspire  M.  de  Chalusse  with  bound¬ 
less  confidence !  ” 

“  But  without  going  to  such  extremes - ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue !  ”  interrupted  the  marquis,  vio¬ 
lently.  “  Better  than  any  one  else  you  know  that  I 
cannot  retrench,  although  the  reality  no  longer  exists. 
I  am  condemned,  cost  what  it  may,  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  That  is  my  only  hope  of  salvation.  I  have 
gambled,  given  expensive  suppers,  indulged  in  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  every  kind,  and  I  must  continue  to  do  so.  I 
have  come  to  hate  Ninette  Simplon,  for  whom  I  have 
committed  so  many  acts  of  folly,  and  yet  I  still  keep 
her — to  show  that  I  am  rolling  in  wealth.  I  have 
thrown  thousand-franc  notes  out  of  the  window,  and  I 
mustn't  stop  throwing  them.  Indeed,  what  would  peo¬ 
ple  say  if  I  stopped!  Why,  f Valorsay  is  a  ruined 
man  !  ’  Then,  farewell  to  my  hopes  of  marrying  an 
heiress.  And  so  I  am  always  gay  and  smiling;  that  is 
part  of  my  role.  What  would  my  servants — the  twenty 
spies  that  I  pay — what  would  they  think  if  they  saw  me 
thoughtful  or  disturbed?  You  would  scarcely  believe 
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it,  M.  Fortunat,  but  I  have  positively  been  reduced  to 
dining  on  credit  at  my  club,  because  I  had  paid,  that 
morning,  for  a  month’s  provender  for  my  horses !  It 
is  true  I  have  many  valuable  articles  in  my  house,  but 
I  cannot  dispose  of  them.  People  would  recognize 
them  at  once;  besides,  they  form  a  part  of  my  stock- 
in-trade.  An  actor  doesn’t  sell  his  costumes  because 
he’s  hungry — he  goes  without  food — and  when  it’s 
time  for  the  curtain  to  rise,  he  dons  his  satin  and  vel¬ 
vet  garments,  and,  despite  his  empty  stomach,  he  chants 
the  praises  of  a  bountiful  table  and  rare  old  wine. 
That  is  what  I  am  doing — I,  Robert  Dalbou,  Marquis 
de  Valorsay !  At  the  races  at  Vincennes,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  I  was  bowling  along  the  boulevard  behind 
my  four-in-hand,  when  I  heard  a  laborer  say,  f  How 
happy  those  rich  people  must  be !  ’  Happy,  indeed ! 
Why,  I  envied  him  his  lot.  He  was  sure  that  the  mor¬ 
row  would  be  like  the  day  that  preceded  it.  On  that 
occasion  my  entire  fortune  consisted  of  a  single  louis, 
which  I  had  won  at  baccarat  the  evening  before.  As  I 
entered  the  enclosure,  Isabelle,  the  flower-girl,  handed 
me  a  rose  for  my  button-hole.  I  gave  her  my  louis — 
but  I  longed  to  strangle  her !  ” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  he  advanced  toward  M.  Fortunat,  who  instinc¬ 
tively  retreated  into  the  protecting  embrasure  of  a  win¬ 
dow.  “And  for  eight  months  I  have  lived  this  horri¬ 
ble  life !  ”  he  resumed.  “  For  eight  months  each  mo¬ 
ment  has  been  so  much  torture.  Ah!  better  poverty, 
prison,  and  shame !  And  now,  when  the  prize  is  almost 
won,  actuated  either  by  treason  or  caprice,  you  try  to 
make  all  my  toil  and  all  my  suffering  unavailing.  You 
try  to  thwart  me  on  the  very  threshold  of  success  !  No  ! 
I  swear,  by  God’s  sacred  name,  it  shall  not  be !  I  will 
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rather  crush  you,  you  miserable  scoundrel — crush  you 
like  a  venomous  reptile !  ” 

There  was  such  a  ring  of  fury  in  his  voice  that  the 
crystals  of  the  candelabra  vibrated ;  and  Madame  Dode- 
Iin,  in  her  kitchen,  heard  it,  and  shuddered.  “  Some 
one  will  certainly  do  M.  Fortunat  an  injury  one  of 
these  days,”  she  thought. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  M.  For¬ 
tunat  had  found  himself  at  variance  with  clients  of  a 
sanguine  temperament ;  but  he  had  always  escaped  safe 
and  sound,  so  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  particularly 
alarmed  in  the  present  instance,  as  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  still  calm  enough  to  reflect  and  plan. 
“  In  forty-eight  hours  I  shall  be  certain  of  the  count’s 
fate,”  he  thought;  “  he  will  be  dead,  or  he  will  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  recovery — so  by  promising  to  give  this 
frenzied  man  what  he  desires  on  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  I  shall  incur  no  risk.” 

Taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  M.  de 
Valorsay  furnished,  on  pausing  to  draw  breath,  he 
hastily  exclaimed,  “  Really,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
cannot  understand  your  anger.” 

“  What !  scoundrel !  ” 

“  Excuse  me.  Before  insulting  me,  permit  me  to  ex¬ 
plain - ” 

“No  explanation — five  hundred  louis  !  ” 

“  Have  the  kindness  to  allow  me  to  finish.  Yes,  I 
know  that  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  money — not  by- 
and-by,  but  now.  To-day  I  was  unable  to  procure  it, 
nor  can  I  promise  it  to-morrow ;  but  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  I  shall  certainly  have  it  ready  for 
you.” 

The  marquis  seemed  to  be  trying  to  read  his  agent’s 
very  soul.  “Are  you  in  earnest?”  he  asked.  “Show 
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your  hand.  If  you  don’t  intend  to  help  me  out  of  my 
embarrassment,  say  so.” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  am  I  not  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  success  as  you  yourself  can  be?  Have 
you  not  received  abundant  proofs  of  my  devotion  ?  ” 

“  Then  I  can  rely  upon  you  .” 

“  Absolutely.”  And  seeing  a  lingering  doubt  in  his 
client’s  eyes,  M.  Fortunat  added,  “You  have  my  word 
of  honor !  ” 

The  clock  struck  three.  The  marquis  took  his  hat 
and  started  toward  the  door.  But  M.  Fortunat,  in 
whose  heart  the  word  scoundrel  was  still  rankling, 
stopped  him.  “  Are  you  going  to  that  lady’s  house 
now?  What  is  she  called?  I’ve  forgotten  her  name. 
Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now.  Madame  d’Argeles,  isn’t 
she  called  ?  It’s  at  her  place,  I  believe,  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  favored  lover  is  to 
be  ruined.” 

The  marquis  turned  angrily.  “  What  do  you  take 
me  for,  Master  Twenty-per-cent?”  he  rudely  asked. 
“  That  is  one  of  those  things  no  well-bred  gentleman 
will  do  himself.  But  in  Paris  people  can  be  found  to 
do  any  kind  of  dirty  work,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
them  for  it.” 

“  Then  how  will  you  know  the  result  ?  ” 

“Why,  twenty  minutes  after  the  affair  is  over,  M. 
de  Coralth  will  be  at  my  house.  He  is  there  even  now, 
perhaps.”  And  as  this  subject  was  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ant,  he  hastened  away,  exclaiming,  “  Get  to  bed,  my 
dear  extortioner.  Au  revoir.  And,  above  all,  remem¬ 
ber  your  promise.” 

“  My  respects,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

But  when  the  door  closed,  M.  Fortunat’s  expression 
immediately  changed.  “  Ah !  you  insult  me !  ”  he  mut- 
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tered  sullenly.  “  You  rob  me,  and  you  call  me  a  scoun¬ 
drel  into  the  bargain.  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  my 
fine  fellow,  no  matter  what  may  happen !  ” 

IV. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  law  has  endeavored  to  shield 
private  life  from  prying  eyes.  The  scribes  who  pander 
to  Parisian  curiosity  surmount  all  obstacles  and  brave 
every  danger.  Thanks  to  the  “  High  Life  ”  reporters, 
every  newspaper  reader  is  aware  that  twice  a  week 
— Mondays  and  Thursdays — Madame  Lia  d’Argeles 
holds  a  reception  at  her  charming  mansion  in  the  Rue 
de  Berry.  Her  guests  find  plenty  of  amusement  there. 
They  seldom  dance;  but  card-playing  begins  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  a  dainty  supper  is  served  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  guests. 

It  was  on  leaving  one  of  these  little  entertainments 
that  that  unfortunate  young  man,  Jules  Chazel,  a  cash¬ 
ier  in  a  large  banking-house,  committed  suicide  by  blow¬ 
ing  out  his  brains.  The  brilliant  frequenters  of  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  entertainments  considered  this  act  proof 
of  exceeding  bad  taste  and  deplorable  weakness  on  his 
part.  “The  fellow  was  a  coward,”  they  declared. 
“  Why,  he  had  lost  hardly  a  thousand  louis !  ” 

He  had  lost  only  that,  it  is  true — a  mere  trifle  as 
times  go.  Only  the  money  was  not  his;  he  had  taken 
it  from  the  safe  which  was  confided  to  his  keeping, 
expecting,  probably,  to  double  the  amount  in  a  single 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  he  found  himself  alone, 
without  a  penny,  and  the  deficit  staring  him  in  the  face, 
the  voice  of  conscience  cried,  “  You  are  a  thief !  ”  and 
he  lost  his  reason. 

The  event  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
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the  Petit  Journal  published  a  curious  story  concerning 
this  unfortunate  young  man’s  mother.  The  poor  woman 
— she  was  a  widow — sold  all  she  possessed,  even  the 
bed  on  which  she  slept,  and  when  she  had  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  twenty  thousand  francs — the  ransom 
of  her  son’s  honor — she  carried  them  to  the  banker  by 
whom  her  boy  had  been  employed.  He  took  them, 
without  even  asking  the  mother  if  she  had  enough  left 
to  purchase  her  dinner  that  evening;  and  the  fine  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  won  and  pocketed  Jules  Chazel’s  stolen 
gold,  thought  the  banker’s  conduct  perfectly  natural 
and  just.  It  is  true  that  Madame  d’Argeles  was  in  de¬ 
spair  during  forty-eight  hours  or  so;  for  the  police 
had  begun  a  sort  of  investigation,  and  she  feared  this 
might  frighten  her  visitors  and  empty  her  drawing¬ 
rooms.  Not  at  all,  however;  on  the  contrary,  she  had 
good  cause  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  notoriety 
she  gained  through  this  suicide.  For  five  days  she  was 
the  talk  of  Paris,  and  Alfred  d’Aunay  even  published 
her  portrait  in  the  Illustrated  Chronicle. 

Still,  no  one  was  able  to  say  exactly  who  Madame 
Lia  d’Argeles  was.  Who  was  she,  and  whence  did  she 
come?  How  had  she  lived  until  she  sprang  up,  full 
grown,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fashionable  world?  Did 
the  splendid  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Berry  really  be¬ 
long  to  her?  Was  she  as  rich  as  she  was  supposed  to 
be?  Where  had  she  acquired  such  manners,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world,  with  her  many 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  her  remarkable  skill  as  a 
musician?  Everything  connected  with  her  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  conjecture,  even  to  the  name  inscribed  upon  her 
visiting  cards — “  Lia  d’Argeles.” 

But  no  matter.  Her  house  was  always  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Marquis  de 
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Valorsay  and  M.  Fortunat  were  speaking  of  her,  a 
dozen  coroneted  carriages  stood  before  her  door,  and 
her  rooms  were  thronged  with  guests.  It  was  a  little 
past  midnight,  and  the  bi-weekly  card  party  had  just 
been  made  up,  when  a  footman  announced,  “  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte  de  Coralth!  Monsieur  Pascal  Ferail- 
leur !  " 

Few  of  the  players  deigned  to  raise  their  heads.  But 
one  man  growled,  “  Good — two  more  players !  "  And 
four  or  five  young  men  exclaimed,  “  Ah !  here's  Ferdi¬ 
nand  !  Good  evening,  my  dear  fellow !  " 

M.  de  Coralth  was  very  young  and  remarkably  good- 
looking,  almost  too  good-looking,  indeed;  for  his  hand¬ 
someness  was  somewhat  startling  and  unnatural.  He 
had  an  exceedingly  fair  complexion,  and  large,  melting 
black  eyes,  while  a  woman  might  have  envied  him  his 
wavy  brown  hair  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  skin. 
He  dressed  with  great  care  and  taste,  and  even  coquet- 
tishly ;  his  turn-down  collar  left  his  firm  white  throat 
uncovered,  and  his  rose-tinted  gloves  fitted  as  perfectly 
as  the  skin  upon  his  soft,  delicate  hands.  He  bowed 
familiarly  on  entering,  and  with  a  rather  complacent 
smile  on  his  lips,  he  approached  Madame  d’Argeles, 
who,  half  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  fire-place, 
was  conversing  with  two  elderly  gentlemen  of  grave 
and  distinguished  bearing.  “  How  late  you  are,  vis¬ 
count,"  she  remarked  carelessly.  “  What  have  you 
been  doing  to-day?  I  fancied  I  saw  you  in  the  Bois, 
in  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay's  dog-cart." 

A  slight  flush  suffused  M.  de  Coralth’s  cheeks,  and 
to  hide  it,  perhaps,  he  turned  toward  the  visitor  who 
had  entered  with  him,  and  drew  him  toward  Madame 
d'Argeles,  saying,  “  Allow  me,  madame,  to  present  to 
you  one  of  my  great  friends,  M.  Pascal  Ferailleur,  an 
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advocate  whose  name  will  be  known  to  fame  some 
day.” 

“  Your  friends  are  always  welcome  at  my  house,  my 
dear  viscount,”  replied  Madame  d’Argeles.  And  be¬ 
fore  Pascal  had  concluded  his  bow,  she  averted  her 
head,  and  resumed  her  interrupted  conversation. 

The  new-comer,  however,  was  worthy  of  more  than 
that  cursory  notice.  He  was  a  young  man  of  five  or 
six-and-twenty,  dark-complexioned  and  tall ;  each  move¬ 
ment  of  his  person  was  imbued  with  that  natural  grace 
which  is  the  result  of  perfect  harmony  of  the  muscles, 
and  of  more  than  common  vigor.  His  features  were 
irregular,  but  they  gave  evidence  of  energy,  kindness 
of  heart,  and  honesty  of  purpose.  A  man  possessing 
such  a  proud,  intelligent,  and  open  brow,  such  a  clear, 
straightforward  gaze,  and  such  finely-cut  lips,  could  be 
no  ordinary  one.  Deserted  by  his  sponsor,  who  was 
shaking  hands  right  and  left,  he  seated  himself  on  a 
sofa  a  little  in  the  background;  not  because  he  was 
embarrassed,  but  because  he  felt  that  instinctive  dis¬ 
trust  of  self  which  frequently  seizes  hold  of  a  person 
on  entering  a  crowd  of  strangers.  He  did  his  best  to 
conceal  his  curiosity,  but  nevertheless  he  looked  and 
listened  with  all  his  might. 

The  salon  was  an  immense  apartment,  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  sliding  doors  and  hangings.  When 
Madame  d’Argeles  gave  a  ball,  the  rooms  were  thrown 
into  one ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  one  room  was  occupied 
by  the  card-players,  and  the  other  served  as  a  refuge 
for  those  who  wished  to  chat.  The  card-room,  into 
which  Pascal  had  been  ushered,  was  an  apartment  of 
noble  proportions,  furnished  in  a  style  of  tasteful  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  tints  of  the  carpet  were  subdued ;  there 
was  not  too  much  gilding  on  the  cornices;  the  clock 
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upon  the  mantel-shelf  was  chaste  and  elegant  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  only  thing  at  all  peculiar  about  the  room 
and  its  appointments  was  a  reflector,  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  above  the  chandelier  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
the  full  glare  of  the  candles  upon  the  card-table  which 
stood  directly  beneath  it.  The  table  itself  was  adorned 
with  a  rich  tapestry  cover,  but  this  was  visible  only 
at  the  corners,  for  it  was  covered,  in  turn,  with  a  green 
baize  cloth  considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  guests  were  probably  not  over  fifty  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  they  all  seemed  to  belong  to  the  very  best 
society.  The  majority  of  them  were  men  of  forty 
or  thereabouts;  several  wore  decorations,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  eldest  were  treated  with  marked  deference. 
Certain  well-known  names  which  Pascal  overheard  sur¬ 
prised  him  greatly.  “  What !  these  men  here?  ”  he  said 
to  himself ;  “  and  I — I  regarded  my  visit  as  a  sort  of 
clandestine  frolic.” 

There  were  only  seven  or  eight  ladies  present,  none 
of  them  being  especially  attractive.  Their  toilettes 
were  very  costly,  but  in  rather  doubtful  taste,  and  they 
wore  a  profusion  of  diamonds.  Pascal  noticed  that 
these  ladies  were  treated  with  perfect  indifference,  and 
that,  whenever  the  gentlemen  spoke  to  them,  they  as¬ 
sumed  an  air  of  politeness  which  was  too  exaggerated 
not  to  be  ironical. 

A  score  of  persons  were  seated  at  the  card-table,  and 
the  guests  who  had  retired  into  the  adjoining  salon 
were  silently  watching  the  progress  of  the  game,  or 
quietly  chatting  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  It  sur¬ 
prised  him  to  note  that  every  one  spoke  in  very  low 
tones ;  there  was  something  very  like  respect,  even  awe, 
in  this  subdued  murmur.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  those  present  were  celebrating  the  rites  of  some 
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mysterious  worship.  And  is  not  gaming  a  species  of 
idolatry,  symbolized  by  cards,  and  which  has  its 
images,  its  fetishes,  its  miracles,  its  fanatics,  and  its 
martyrs  ? 

Occasionally,  above  the  accompaniment  of  whispers, 
rose  the  strange  and  incoherent  exclamations  of  the 
players  :  “  Here  are  twenty  louis !  I  take  it — I  pass ! 
The  play  is  made !  Banco!  ” 

“  What  a  strange  gathering !  ”  thought  Pascal  Ferail- 
leur.  “  What  singular  people !  ”  And  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  as  if  he  hoped  to 
decipher  the  solution  of  the  enigma  on  her  face. 

But  Madame  Lia  d’Argeles  defied  all  analysis.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  uncertain  age  varies 
according  to  their  mood,  between  the  thirties  and  the 
fifties ;  one  who  did  not  look  over  thirty  in  the  evening, 
but  who  would  have  been  charged  with  being  more 
than  fifty  the  next  morning.  In  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  she  was  still  good-look¬ 
ing,  though  she  had  grown  somewhat  stout,  and  her 
face  had  become  a  trifle  heavy,  thus  marring  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  her  very  delicate  features.  A  perfect  blonde, 
she  had  eyes  of  so  clear  a  blue  that  they  seemed  almost 
faded.  The  whiteness  of  her  skin  was  so  unnatural 
that  it  almost  startled  one.  It  was  the  dull,  lifeless 
white  which  suggests  an  excessive  use  of  cosmetics  and 
rice  powder,  and  long  baths,  late  hours,  and  sleep  at 
day-time,  in  a  darkened  room.  Her  face  was  utterly 
devoid  of  expression.  One  might  have  fancied  that  its 
muscles  had  become  relaxed  after  terrible  efforts  to 
feign  or  to  conceal  some  violent  emotions;  and  there 
was  something  melancholy,  almost  terrifying  in  the 
eternal,  and  perhaps  involuntary  smile,  which  curved 
her  lips.  She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  with 
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slashed  sleeves  and  bodice,  a  new  design  of  the  famous 
man-milliner,  Van  Klopen. 

Pascal  was  engaged  in  these  observations  when  M.  de 
Coralth,  having  made  his  round,  came  and  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  beside  him.  “  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
it?”  he  inquired. 

“  Upon  my  word !  ”  replied  the  young  advocate,  “  I 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  inviting  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  you  here.  I  am  intensely  amused.” 

“  Good !  My  philosopher  is  captivated.” 

“  Not  captivated,  but  interested,  I  confess.”  Then, 
in  the  tone  of  good-humor  which  was  habitual  to  him, 
he  added :  “  As  for  being  the  sage  you  call  me,  that’s 
all  nonsense.  And  to  prove  it,  I’m  going  to  risk  my 
louis  with  the  rest.” 

M.  de  Coralth  seemed  amazed,  but  a  close  observer 
might  have  detected  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes. 
“  You  are  going  to  play — you?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“  Take  care  !  ” 

“  Of  what,  pray?  The  worst  I  can  do  is  to  lose  what 
I  have  in  my  pocket — something  over  two  hundred 
francs." 

The  viscount  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  “  It  isn’t 
that  which  one  has  cause  to  fear.  The  devil  always  has 
.a  hand  in  this  business,  and  the  first  time  a  man  plays 
lie’s  sure  to  win.” 

“And  is  that  a  misfortune?” 

“  Yes,  because  the  recollection  of  these  first  winnings 
is  sure  to  hire  you  back  to  the  gaming-table  again. 
You  go  back,  you  lose,  you  try  to  recover  your  money, 
and  that’s  the  end  of  it — you  become  a  gambler.” 

Pascal  Ferailleur’s  smile  was  the  smile  of  a  man 
who  has  full  confidence  in  himself.  “  My  brain  is  not 
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so  easily  turned,  I  hope,”  said  he.  “  I  have  the  thought 
of  my  name,  and  the  fortune  I  must  make,  as  ballast 
for  it.” 

“  I  beseech  you  not  to  play,”  insisted  the  viscount. 
“  Listen  to  me;  you  don't  know  what  this  passion  for 
play  is;  the  strongest  and  the  coldest  natures  succumb 
— don't  play.” 

He  had  raised  his  voice,  as  if  he  intended  to  be  over¬ 
heard  by  two  guests  who  had  just  approached  the  sofa. 
They  did  indeed  hear  him.  “  Can  I  believe  my  own 
eyes  and  ears !  ”  exclaimed  one  of  them,  an  elderly 
man.  “  Can  this  really  be  Ferdinand  who  is  trying  to 
shake  the  allegiance  of  the  votaries  of  our  noble  lady 
— the  Queen  of  Spades?” 

M.  de  Coralth  turned  quickly  round:  “Yes,  it  is 
indeed  I,”  he  answered.  “  I  have  purchased  with  my 
patrimony  the  right  of  saying:  ‘ Distrust  yourself,  and 
don't  do  as  I've  done,'  to  an  inexperienced  friend.” 

The  wisest  counsels,  given  in  a  certain  fashion,  never 
fail  to  produce  an  effect  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  they  seemingly  aim  at.  M.  de  Coralth’s  per¬ 
sistence,  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  a  mere 
trifle,  could  not  fail  to  annoy  the  most  patient  man  in 
the  world,  and  in  fact  his  patronizing  tone  really  irri¬ 
tated  Pascal.  “  You  are  free,  my  friend,  to  do  as  you 
please,”  said  he ;  “  but  I - ” 

“  Are  you  resolved  ?  ”  interrupted  the  viscount. 

“  Absolutely.” 

“  So  be  it,  then.  You  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  I 
have  warned  you.  Let  us  play,  then.”  Thereupon  they 
approached  the  table;  room  was  made  for  them,  and 
they  seated  themselves,  Pascal  being  on  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Coralth's  right-hand  side. 

The  guests  were  playing  “  Baccarat  tournant,”  a 
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game  of  terrible  and  infantile  simplicity.  There  are  ao 
such  things  as  skill  or  combination  possible  in  it; 
science  and  calculation  are  useless.  Chance  alone  de¬ 
cides,  and  decides  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Ama¬ 
teurs  certainly  assert  that,  with  great  coolness  and  long 
practice,  one  can,  in  a  measure  at  least,  avert  prolonged 
ill-luck.  Maybe  they  are  right,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
clusively  proved.  Each  person  takes  the  cards  in  his 
turn,  risks  what  he  chooses,  and  when  his  stakes  are 
covered,  deals.  If  he  wins,  he  is  free  to  follow  up  his 
vein  of  good-luck,  or  to  pass  the  deal.  When  he  loses, 
the  deal  passes  at  once  to  the  next  player  on  the  right. 

A  moment  sufficed  for  Pascal  Ferailleur  to  learn  the 
rules  of  the  game.  It  was  already  Ferdinand’s  deal. 
M.  de  Coralth  staked  a  hundred  francs;  the  bet  was 
taken;  he  dealt,  lost,  and  handed  the  cards  to  Pascal. 

The  play,  which  had  been  rather  timid  at  first — since 
it  was  necessary,  as  they  say,  to  try  the  luck — had 
now  become  bolder.  Several  players  had  large  piles 
of  gold  before  them,  and  the  heavy  artillery — that  is 
to  say,  bank-notes — were  beginning  to  put  in  appear¬ 
ance.  But  Pascal  had  no  false  pride.  “  I  stake  a 
louis  !  ”  said  he. 

The  smallness  of  the  sum  attracted  instant  attention, 
and  two  or  three  voices  replied:  “  Taken!” 

He  dealt,  and  won.  “Two  louis!”  he  said  again. 
This  wager  was  also  taken ;  he  won,  and  his  run  of  luck 
was  so  remarkable  that,  in  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time,  he  won  six  hundred  francs. 

“  Pass  the  deal.”  whispered  Ferdinand,  and  Pascal 
followed  this  advice.  “  Not  because  I  desire  to  keep 
my  winnings,”  he  whispered  in  M.  de  Coralth’s  ear, 
“  but  because  I  wish  to  have  enough  to  play  until  the 
end  of  the  evening  without  risking  anything.” 
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But  such  prudence  was  unnecessary  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  When  the  deal  came  to  him  again,  fortune 
favored  him  even  more  than  before.  He  started  with 
a  hundred  francs,  and  doubling  them  each  time  in  six 
successive  deals,  he  won  more  than  three  thousand 
francs. 

“  The  devil !  Monsieur  is  in  luck.” — “  Zounds !  And 
he  is  playing  for  the  first  time.” — “That  accounts  for 
it.  The  inexperienced  always  win.” 

Pascal  could  not  fail  to  hear  these  comments.  The 
blood  mantled  over  his  cheeks,  and,  conscious  that  he 
was  flushing,  he,  as  usually  happens,  flushed  still  more. 
His  good  fortune  embarrassed  him,  as  was  evident,  and 
he  played  most  recklessly.  Still  his  good  luck  did  not 
desert  him;  and  do  what  he  would  he  won — won  con¬ 
tinually.  In  fact,  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
had  thirty-five  thousand  francs  before  him. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  the  object  of  close  atten¬ 
tion.  “Do  you  know  this  gentleman?”  inquired  one 
of  the  guests. 

“  No.  He  came  with  Coralth.” 

“  He  is  an  advocate,  I  understand.” 

And  all  these  whispered  doubts  and  suspicions,  these 
questions  fraught  with  an  evil  significance,  these  un¬ 
charitable  replies,  grew  into  a  malevolent  murmur, 
which  resounded  in  Pascal’s  ears  and  bewildered  him. 
He  was  really  becoming  most  uncomfortable,  when 
Madame  d’Argeles  approached  the  card-table  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  This  is  the  third  time,  gentlemen,  that  you 
have  been  told  that  supper  is  ready.  What  gentleman 
will  offer  me  his  arm  ?  ” 

There  was  an  evident  unwillingness  to  leave  the 
table,  but  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  losing 
heavily  rose  to  his  feet.  “  Yes,  let  us  go  to  sup- 
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per !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  perhaps  that  will  change  the 
luck.” 

This  was  a  decisive  consideration.  The  room  emptied 
as  if  by  magic;  and  no  one  was  left  at  the  table  but 
Pascal,  who  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  all  the  gold 
piled  up  before  him.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  distrib¬ 
uting  it  in  his  pockets,  and  was  about  to  join  the  other 
guests  in  the  dining-room,  when  Madame  d’Argeles 
abruptly  barred  his  passage. 

“  I  desire  a  word  with  you,  monsieur,”  she  said.  Her 
face  still  retained  its  strange  immobility,  and  the  same 
stereotyped  smile  played  about  her  lips.  And  yet  her 
agitation  was  so  evident  that  Pascal,  in  spite  of  his  own 
uneasiness,  noticed  it,  and  was  astonished  by  it. 

“  I  am  at  your  service,  madame,”  he  stammered, 
bowing. 

She  at  once  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  a  window.  “  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  said,  very  hurriedly,  and  in  very  low  tones, 
“  and  yet  I  must  ask,  and  you  must  grant  me,  a  great 
favor.” 

“  Speak,  madame.” 

She  hesitated,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  said,  eagerly:  “You  will  leave  this 
house  at  once,  without  warning  any  one,  and  while  the 
other  guests  are  at  supper.” 

Pascal’s  astonishment  changed  into  stupor. 

“  Why  am  I  to  go  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Because — but,  no;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Consider  it 
only  a  caprice  on  my  part — it  is  so;  but  I  entreat  you, 
don’t  refuse  me.  Do  me  this  favor,  and  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful.” 

There  was  such  an  agony  of  supplication  in  her  voice 
and  her  attitude,  that  Pascal  was  touched.  A  vague 
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presentiment  of  some  terrible,  irreparable  misfortune 
disturbed  his  own  heart.  Nevertheless,  he  sadly  shook 
his  head,  and  bitterly  exclaimed:  “You  are,  perhaps, 
not  aware  that  I  have  just  won  over  thirty  thousand 
francs." 

“Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it.  And  this  is  only  another, 
and  still  stronger  reason  why  you  should  protect  your¬ 
self  against  possible  loss.  It  is  well  to  pattern  after 
Charlemagne*  in  this  house.  The  other  night,  the 
Count  d'Antas  quietly  made  his  escape  bareheaded.  He 
took  a  thousand  louis  away  with  him,  and  left  his  hat 
in  exchange.  The  count  is  a  brave  man ;  and  far  from 
indulging  in  blame,  every  one  applauded  him  the  next 
day.  Come,  you  have  decided,  I  see — you  will  go ;  and 
to  be  still  more  safe,  I  will  show  you  out  through  the 
servants'  hall,  then  no  one  can  possibly  see  you." 

Pascal  had  almost  decided  to  yield  to  her  entreaties ; 
but  this  proposed  retreat  through  the  back-door  was  too 
revolting  to  his  pride  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
“  I  will  never  consent  to  such  a  thing,"  he  declared. 
“What  would  they  think  of  me?  Besides  I  owe  them 
their  revenge  and  I  shall  give  it  to  them." 

Neither  Madame  d'Argeles  nor  Pascal  had  noticed 
M.  de  Coralth,  who  in  the  meantime  had  stolen  into 
the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  had  been  listening  to  their 
conversation,  concealed  behind  the  folds  of  a  heavy 
curtain.  He  now  suddenly  revealed  his  presence.  “  Ah ! 
my  dear  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  winning  tone. 
“  While  I  honor  your  scruples,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
madame  is  a  hundred  times  right.  If  I  were  in  your 

♦French  gamblers  use  this  expression  which  they  explain 
by  the  fact  that  Charlemagne  departed  this  life  with  all  his 
possessions  intact,  having  always  added  to  his  dominions 
without  ever  experiencing  a  loss.  Historically  this  is  no  doubt 
incorrect,  but  none  the  less,  the  expression  prevails  in 
France. — [Trans.] 
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place,  if  I  had  won  what  you  have  won,  I  shouldn’t 
hesitate.  Others  might  think  what  they  pleased;  you 
have  the  money,  that  is  the  main  thing.” 

For  the  second  time,  the  viscount’s  intervention  de¬ 
cided  Pascal.  “  I  shall  remain,”  he  said,  resolutely. 

But  Madame  d’Argeles  laid  her  hand  imploringly  on 
his  arm.  “  I  entreat  you,  monsieur,”  said  she.  “  Go 
now,  there  is  still  time - ” 

£*  Yes,  go,”  said  the  viscount,  approvingly,  “  it  would 
be  a  most  excellent  move.  Retreat  and  save  the 
cash.” 

These  words  were  like  the  drop  which  makes  the  cup 
overflow.  Crimson  with  anger  and  assailed  by  the 
strangest  suspicions,  Pascal  turned  from  Madame 
d’Argeles  and  hastened  into  the  dining-room.  The 
conversation  ceased  entirely  on  his  arrival  there.  He 
could  not  fail  to  understand  that  he  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it.  A  secret  instinct  warned  him  that  all  the 
men  around  him  were  his  enemies — though  he  knew 
not  why — and  that  they  were  plotting  against  him. 
He  also  perceived  that  his  slightest  movements  were 
watched  and  commented  upon.  However  he  was  a 
brave  man ;  his  conscience  did  not  reproach  him  in  the 
least,  and  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  rather  than 
wait  for  danger,  provoke  it. 

So,  with  an  almost  defiant  air,  he  seated  himself 
beside  a  young  lady  dressed  in  pink  tulle ,  and  began 
to  laugh  and  chat  with  her.  He  possessed  a  ready  wit, 
and  what  is  even  better,  tact;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  astonished  those  around  him  by  his  brilliant 
sallies.  Champagne  was  flowing  freely;  and  he  drank 
four  or  five  glasses  in  quick  succession.  Was  he  really 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing  and  saying?  He  sub¬ 
sequently  declared  that  he  was  not,  that  he  acted  under 
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the  influence  of  a  sort  of  hallucination  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  gas. 

However,  the  guests  did  not  linger  long  at  the  sup¬ 
per-table.  “  Let  us  go  back !  ”  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  insisted  upon  the  suspension  of  the  game; 
“  we  are  wasting  a  deal  of  precious  time  here !  ” 

Pascal  rose  with  the  others,  and  in  his  haste  to  enter 
the  adjoining  room  he  jostled  two  men  who  were  talk¬ 
ing  together  near  the  door.  “  So  it  is  understood,” 
said  one  of  them. 

“Yes,  yes,  leave  it  to  me;  I  will  act  as  executioner.” 

This  word  sent  all  Pascal’s  blood  bounding  to  his 
heart.  “Who  is  to  be  executed?”  he  thought.  “I 
am  evidently  to  be  the  victim.  But  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  ” 

Meanwhile  the  players  at  the  green  table  had  changed 
places,  and  Pascal  found  himself  seated  not  on  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  right,  but  directly  opposite  him,  and  between 
two  men  about  his  own  age — one  of  them  being  the 
person  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  acting  as 
executioner.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate 
advocate  when  it  came  his  turn  to  deal.  He  staked  two 
hundred  louis,  and  lost  them.  There  was  a  slight  com¬ 
motion  round  the  table ;  and  one  of  the  players  who  had 
lost  most  heavily,  remarked  in  an  undertone :  “  Don’t 
look  so  hard  at  the  gentleman — he  won’t  have  any  more 
luck.” 

As  Pascal  heard  this  ironical  remark,  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  made  it  as  insulting  as  a  blow,  a  gleam  of 
light  darted  through  his  puzzled  brain.  He  suspected 
at  last,  what  any  person  less  honest  than  himself  would 
have  long  before  understood.  He  thought  of  rising 
and  demanding  an  apology;  but  he  was  stunned,  al¬ 
most  overcome  by  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  His 
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ears  tingled,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  beating  of 
his  heart  were  suspended. 

However  the  game  proceeded ;  but  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  it.  The  stakes  were  insignificant,  and  loss 
or  gain  drew  no  exclamation  from  any  one.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  party  was  concentrated  on  Pascal ; 
and  he,  with  despair  in  his  heart,  followed  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  cards,  which  were  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  fast  approaching  him  again.  When  they 
reached  him  the  silence  became  breathless,  menacing, 
even  sinister.  The  ladies,  and  the  guests  who  were  not 
playing,  approached  and  leaned  over  the  table  in  evi¬ 
dent  anxiety.  “  My  God !  ”  thought  Pascal,  “  my  God, 
if  I  can  only  lose !  ” 

He  was  as  pale  as  death ;  the  perspiration  trickled 
down  from  his  hair  upon  his  temples,  and  his  hands 
trembled  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  cards. 
“  I  will  stake  four  thousand  francs,”  he  faltered. 

“  I  take  your  bet,”  answered  a  voice. 

Alas !  the  unfortunate  fellow’s  wish  was  not  grati¬ 
fied ;  he  won.  Then  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
confusion,  he  exclaimed :  "  Here  are  eight  thousand 
francs !  ” 

“  Taken !  ” 

But  as  he  began  to  deal  the  cards,  his  neighbor 
sprang  up,  seized  him  roughly  by  the  hands  and  cried : 
“  This  time  I’m  sure  of  it — you  are  a  thief !  ” 

With  a  bound,  Pascal  was  on  his  feet.  While  his 
peril  had  been  vague  and  undetermined,  his  energy  had 
been  paralyzed.  But  it  was  restored  to  him  intact  when 
his  danger  declared  itself  in  all  its  horror.  He  pushed 
away  the  man  who  had  caught  his  hands,  with  such 
violence  that  he  sent  him  reeling  under  a  sofa;  then 
he  stepped  back  and  surveyed  the  excited  throng  with 
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an  air  of  menace  and  defiance.  Useless!  Seven  or 
eight  players  sprang  upon  him  and  overpowered  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  vilest  criminal. 

Meanwhile,  the  executioner,  as  he  had  styled  himself, 
had  risen  to  his  feet  with  his  cravat  untied,  and  his 
clothes  in  wild  disorder.  “Yes,”  he  said,  addressing 
Pascal,  “  you  are  a  thief !  I  saw  you  slip  other  cards 
among  those  which  were  handed  to  you.” 

“  Wretch !  ”  gasped  Pascal. 

“  I  saw  you — and  I  am  going  to  prove  it.”  So  say¬ 
ing  he  turned  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  had 
dropped  into  an  arm-chair,  and  imperiously  asked, 
“  How  many  packs  have  we  used  ?  ” 

“  Five.” 

“  Then  there  ought  to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cards  upon  the  table.” 

Thereupon  he  counted  them  slowly  and  with  particu¬ 
lar  care,  and  he  found  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  seven.  “Well,  scoundrel!”  he  cried;  “are  you 
still  bold  enough  to  deny  it  ?  ” 

Pascal  had  no  desire  to  deny  it.  He  knew  that  words 
would  weigh  as  nothing  against  this  material,  tangible, 
incontrovertible  proof.  Forty-seven  cards  had  been 
fraudulently  inserted  among  the  others.  Certainly  not 
by  him !  But  by  whom  ?  Still  he,  alone,  had  been  the 
gainer  through  the  deception. 

•  “You  see  that  the  coward  will  not  even  defend  him¬ 
self  !  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  women. 

He  did  not  deign  to  turn  his  head.  What  did  the 
insult  matter  to  him?  He  knew  himself  to  be  inno¬ 
cent,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  was  sinking  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  infamy — he  beheld  himself  disgraced, 
branded,  ruined.  And  realizing  that  he  must  meet 
facts  with  facts,  he  besought  God  to  grant  him  an 
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idea,  an  inspiration,  that  would  unmask  the  real 
culprit. 

But  another  person  came  to  his  aid.  With  a  bold¬ 
ness  which  no  one  would  have  expected  on  his  part,  M. 
de  Coralth  placed  himself  in  front  of  Pascal,  and  in  a 
voice  which  betokened  more  indignation  than  sorrow, 
he  exclaimed :  “  This  is  a  terrible  mistake,  gentlemen. 
Pascal  Ferailleur  is  my  friend ;  and  his  past  vouches  for 
his  present.  Go  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  make 
inquiries  respecting  his  character  there.  They  will 
tell  you  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  this  man  can 
be  guilty  of  the  ignoble  act  he  is  accused  of.” 

No  one  made  any  reply.  In  the  opinion  of  all  his 
listeners,  Ferdinand  was  simply  fulfilling  a  duty  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  escape.  The  old 
gentleman  who  had  decided  the  suspension  and  the 
resumption  of  the  game,  gave  audible  expression  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  party.  He  was  a  portly 
man,  who  puffed  like  a  porpoise  when  he  talked,  and 
whom  his  companions  called  the  baron.  “Your  words 
do  you  honor — really  do  you  honor,”  he  said,  addressing 
Ferdinand — “  and  no  possible  blame  can  attach  to  you. 
That  your  friend  is  not  an  honest  man  is  no  fault  of 
yours.  There  is  no  outward  sign  to  distinguish  scoun¬ 
drels.” 

Pascal  had  so  far  not  opened  his  lips.  After  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  his  captors,  he  now 
stood  perfectly  motionless,  glancing  furiously  around 
him  as  if  hoping  to  discover  the  coward  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen.  For  he  felt 
certain  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  atrocious  con¬ 
spiracy,  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  divine 
what  motive  had  actuated  his  enemies.  Suddenly  those 
who  were  holding  him  felt  him  tremble.  He  raised  his 
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head ;  he  fancied  he  could  detect  a  ray  of  hope.  “  Shall 
I  be  allowed  to  speak  in  my  own  defence  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Speak ! ” 

He  tried  to  free  himself ;  but  those  beside  him  would 
not  relax  their  hold,  so  he  desisted,  and  then,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  he  exclaimed :  “  I  am  innocent ! 
I  am  the  victim  of  an  infamous  plot.  Who  the  author 
of  it  is  I  dp  not  know.  But  there  is  some  one  here 
who  must  know.”  Angry  exclamations  and  sneering 
laughs  interrupted  him.  “  Would  you  condemn  me  un¬ 
heard  ?  ”  he  resumed,  raising  his  voice.  “  Listen  to  me. 
About  an  hour  ago,  while  you  were  at  supper,  Madame 
d’Argeles  almost  threw  herself  at  my  feet  as  she  en¬ 
treated  me  to  leave  this  house.  Her  agitation  aston¬ 
ished  me.  Now  I  understand  it.” 

The  gentleman  known  as  the  baron  turned  toward 
Madame  d’Argeles:  “Is  what  this  man  says  true?” 

She  was  greatly  agitated,  but  she  answered:  “Yes.” 

“  Why  were  you  so  anxious  for  him  to  go  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know — a  presentiment — it  seemed  to  me 
that  something  was  going  to  happen.” 

The  least  observant  of  the  party  could  not  fail  to 
notice  Madame  d’Argeles’s  hesitation  and  confusion; 
but  even  the  shrewdest  were  deceived.  They  supposed 
that  she  had  seen  the  act  committed,  and  had  tried  to 
induce  the  culprit  to  make  his  escape,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  scandal. 

Pascal  saw  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  this 
source.  “  M.  de  Coralth  could  assure  you,”  he  began. 

“  Oh,  enough  of  that,”  interrupted  a  player.  “  I 
myself  heard  M.  de  Coralth  do  his  best  to  persuade  you 
not  to  play.” 

So  the  unfortunate  fellow’s  last  and  only  hope  had 
vanished.  Still  he  made  a  supreme  effort,  and  address- 
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ing  Madame  d’Argcles :  “  Madame,”  he  said,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  anguish,  “  I  entreat  you,  tell  what  you 
know.  Will  you  allow  an  honorable  man  to  be  ruined 
before  your  very  eyes?  Will  you  abandon  an  innocent 
man  whom  you  could  save  by  a  single  word?”  But 
she  remained  silent;  and  Pascal  staggered  as  if  some 
one  had  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow.  “  It  is  all  over !  ” 
he  muttered. 

No  one  heard  him;  everybody  was  listening  to  the 
baron,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  put  out.  “  We  are 
wasting  precious  time  with  all  this,”  said  he.  “  We 
should  have  made  at  least  five  rounds  while  this  absurd 
scene  has  been  going  on.  We  must  put  an  end  to  it. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  fellow?  I  am  in 
favor  of  sending  for  a  commissary  of  police.” 

Such  was  not  at  all  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  guests.  Four  or  five  of  the  ladies  took  flight  at 
the  bare  suggestion  and  several  men — the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  of  the  company — became  angry  at  once.  “  Are 
you  mad  ?  ”  said  one  of  them.  “  Do  you  want  to  see 
us  all  summoned  as  witnesses?  You  have  probably 
forgotten  that  Garcia  affair,  and  that  rumpus  at  Jenny 
Fancy’s  house.  A  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  see,  no  one 
knows  how  many  great  names  mixed  up  with  those  of 
sharpers  and  notorious  women  !  ” 

Naturally  of  a  florid  complexion,  the  baron’s  face 
now  became  scarlet.  “  So  it’s  fear  of  scandal  that 
deters  you  !  Zounds,  sir  !  a  man’s  courage  should  equal 
his  vices.  Look  at  me.” 

Celebrated  for  his  income  of  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year,  for  his  estates  in  Burgundy,  for  his 
passion  foi  gaming,  his  horses,  and  his  cook,  the  baron 
wielded  a  mighty  influence.  Still,  on  this  occasion  he 
did  not  carry  the  day,  for  it  was  decided  that  the 
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“  sharper  ”  should  be  allowed  to  depart  unmolested. 
“  Make  him  at  least  return  the  money/’  growled  a 
loser;  “compel  him  to  disgorge.” 

“  His  winnings  are  there  upon  the  table.” 

“  Don’t  believe  it,”  cried  the  baron.  “  All  these 
scoundrels  have  secret  pockets  in  which  they  stow  away 
their  plunder.  Search  him  by  all  means.” 

“That’s  it — search  him!” 

Crushed  by  this  unexpected,  undeserved  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  misfortune,  Pascal  had  almost  yielded  to 
his  fate.  But  the  shameful  cry  :  “  Search  him  !  ”  kindled 
terrible  wrath  in  his  brain.  He  shook  off  his  assail¬ 
ants  as  a  lion  shakes  off  the  hounds  that  have  attacked 
him,  and,  reaching  the  fireplace  with  a  single  bound, 
he  snatched  up  a  heavy  bronze  candelabrum  and  bran¬ 
dished  it  in  the  air,  crying :  “  The  first  who  approaches 
is  a  dead  man !  ” 

He  was  ready  to  strike,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ; 
and  such  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  man, 
becomes  positively  terrible.  The  danger  seemed  so 
great  and  so  certain  that  his  enemies  paused — each 
encouraging  his  neighbor  with  his  glance;  but  no  one 
was  inclined  to  engage  in  this  struggle,  by  which  the 
victor  would  merely  gain  a  few  bank-notes.  “  Stand 
back,  and  allow  me  to  retire  ?  ”  said  Pascal,  imperiously. 
They  still  hesitated;  but  finally  made  way.  And,  for¬ 
midable  in  his  indignation  and  audacity,  he  reached  the 
door  of  the  room  unmolested,  and  disappeared. 

This  superb  outburst  of  outraged  honor,  this  mar¬ 
vellous  energy — succeeding,  as  it  did,  the  most  complete 
mental  prostration — and  these  terrible  threats,  had 
proved  so  prompt  and  awe-inspiring  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  cutting  off  Pascal’s  retreat.  The  guests  had 
not  recovered  from  their  stupor,  but  were  still  stand- 
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ing  silent  and  intimidated  when  they  heard  the  outer 
door  close  after  him. 

It  was  a  woman  who  at  last  broke  the  spell.  “Ah, 
well !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  intense  admiration, 
“  that  handsome  fellow  is  level-headed  !  ” 

“  He  naturally  desired  to  save  his  plunder!  ” 

It  was  the  same  expression  that  M.  de  Coralth  had 
employed ;  and  which  had,  perhaps,  prevented  Pascal 
from  yielding  to  Madame  d’Argeles’s  entreaties.  Every¬ 
body  applauded  the  sentiment — everybody,  the  baron 
excepted.  This  rich  man,  whose  passions  had  dragged 
him  into  the  vilest  dens  of  Europe,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  sharpers  and  scoundrels  of  every  type, 
from  those  who  ride  in  their  carriages  down  to  the  bare¬ 
footed  vagabond.  He  knew  the  thief  who  grovels  at 
his  victim's  feet,  humbly  confessing  his  crime,  the  des¬ 
perate  knave  who  swallows  the  notes  he  has  stolen,  the 
abject  wretch  who  bares  his  back  to  receive  the  blows 
he  deserves,  and  the  rascal  who  boldly  confronts  his 
accusers  and  protests  his  innocence  with  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  an  honest  man.  But  never,  in  any  of 
these  scoundrels,  had  the  baron  seen  the  proud,  stead¬ 
fast  glance  with  which  this  man  had  awed  his  ac¬ 
cusers. 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  he  drew 
the  person  who  had  seized  Pascal’s  hands  at  the  card- 
table  a  little  aside.  “Tell  me,”  said  he,  “did  you 
actually  see  that  young  man  slip  the  cards  into  the 
pack  ?  ” 

"  No,  not  exactly.  But  you  know  what  we  agreed 
at  supper?  We  were  sure  that  he  was  cheating;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  counting  the 
cards." 

“What  if  he  shouldn’t  be  guilty,  after  all?” 
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“Who  else  could  be  guilty  then?  He  was  the  only 
winner.” 

To  this  terrible  argument — the  same  which  had 
silenced  Pascal — the  baron  made  no  reply.  Indeed  his 
intervention  became  necessary  elsewhere,  for  the  other 
guests  were  beginning  to  talk  loudly  and  excitedly 
around  the  pile  of  gold  and  bank-notes  which  Pascal 
had  left  on  the  table.  They  had  counted  it,  and  found 
it  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  thirty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  francs ;  and  it  was  the  question  of 
dividing  it  properly  among  the  losers  which  was  caus¬ 
ing  all  this  uproar.  Among  these  guests,  who  belonged 
to  the  highest  society — among  these  judges  who  had 
so  summarily  convicted  an  innocent  man,  and  suggested 
the  searching  of  a  supposed  sharper  only  a  moment 
before — there  were  several  who  unblushingly  misrepre¬ 
sented  their  losses.  This  was  undeniable;  for  on  add¬ 
ing  the  various  amounts  that  were  claimed  together  a 
grand  total  of  ninety-one  thousand  francs  was  reached. 
Had  this  man  who  had  just  fled  taken  the  difference 
between  the  two  sums  away  with  him?  A  difference 
amounting  almost  to  fifty-five  thousand  francs?  No, 
this  was  impossible ;  the  supposition  could  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment.  However,  the  discussion  might 
have  taken  an  unfortunate  turn,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
baron.  In  all  matters  relating  to  cards,  his  word  was 
law.  He  quietly  said,  “It  is  all  right;”  and  they  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  he  absolutely  refused  to  take  his  share 
of  the  money ;  and  after  the  division,  rubbing  his  hands 
as  if  he  were  delighted  to  see  this  disagreeable  affair 
concluded,  he  exclaimed:  “It  is  only  six  o’clock;  we 
have  still  time  for  a  few  rounds.” 

But  the  other  guests,  pale,  disturbed,  and  secretly 
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ashamed  of  themselves,  were  eager  to  depart,  and  in 
fact  they  were  already  hastening  to  the  cloak-room. 
“  At  least  play  a  game  of  ecarte,”  cried  the  baron, 
“a  simple  game  of  ecarte,  at  twenty  louis  a  point.” 

But  no  one  listened,  and  he  reluctantly  prepared  to 
follow  his  departing  friends,  who  bowed  to  Madame 
d’Argeles  on  the  landing,  as  they  filed  by.  M.  de 
Coralth,  who  was  among  the  last  to  retire,  had  already 
reached  the  staircase,  and  descended  two  or  three  steps, 
when  Madame  d'Argeles  called  to  him.  “  Remain,” 
said  she ;  “  I  want  to  speak  with  you.” 

“  You  will  excuse  me,”  he  began;  “  I - ” 

But  she  again  bade  him  “  remain  ”  in  such  an  im¬ 
perious  tone  that  he  dared  not  resist.  He  reascended 
the  stairs,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
is  being  dragged  into  a  dentist’s  office,  and  followed 
Madame  d’Argeles  into  a  small  boudoir  at  the  end  of 
the  gambling-room.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed 
and  locked,  the  mistress  of  the  house  turned  to  her 
prisoner.  “  Now  you  will  explain,”  said  she.  “  It  was 
you  who  brought  M.  Pascal  Ferailleur  here.” 

“  Alas !  I  know  only  too  well  that  I  ought  to  beg 
your  forgiveness.  However,  this  affair  will  cost  me 
dear  myself.  It  has  already  embroiled  me  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  that  fool  of  a  Rochecote,  with  whom  I  shall 
have  to  fight  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.” 

“Where  did  you  make  his  acquaintance?” 

“  Whose — Rochecote’s  ?  ” 

Madame  d’Argeles’s  sempiternal  smile  had  altogether 
disappeared.  “  I  am  speaking  seriously,”  said  she,  with 
a  threatening  ring  in  her  voice.  “  How  did  you  happen 
to  become  acquainted  with  M.  Ferailleur?” 

“  That  can  be  very  easily  explained.  Seven  or  eight 
months  ago  I  had  need  of  an  advocate’s  services,  and 
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he  was  recommended  to  me.  He  managed  my  case 
very  cleverly,  and  we  kept  up  the  acquaintance.” 

“  What  is  his  position  ?  ” 

M.  de  Coralth’s  features  wore  an  expression  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  weariness  as  if  he  greatly  longed  to  go  to 
sleep.  He  had  indeed  installed  himself  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair,  in  a  semi-recumbent  position.  “  Upon  my  word, 
I  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  “  Pascal  had  always  seemed 
to  be  the  most  irreproachable  man  in  the  world — a  man 
you  might  call  a  philosopher !  He  lives  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  city,  near  the  Pantheon,  with  his  mother, 
who  is  a  widow,  a  very  respectable  woman,  always 
dressed  in  black.  When  she  opened  the  door  for  me, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  I  thought  some  old 
family  portrait  had  stepped  down  from  its  frame  to 
receive  me.  I  judge  them  to  be  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances.  Pascal  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  remark¬ 
able  man,  and  people  supposed  he  would  rise  very  high 
in  his  profession.” 

“  But  now  he  is  ruined ;  his  career  is  finished.” 

“  Certainly !  You  can  be  quite  sure  that  by  this 
evening  all  Paris  will  know  what  occurred  here  last 
night.” 

He  paused,  meeting  Madame  Argeles’s  look  of  with¬ 
ering  scorn  with  a  cleverly  assumed  air  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  You  are  a  villain !  Monsieur  de  Coralth,”  she 
said,  indignantly. 

“I— and  why?” 

“  Because  it  was  you  who  slipped  those  cards,  which 
made  M.  Ferailleur  win,  into  the  pack;  I  saw  you  do 
it !  And  yielding  to  my  entreaties,  the  young  fellow 
was  about  to  leave  the  house  when  you,  intentionally, 
prevented  him  from  saving  himself.  Oh !  don’t  deny 
it.” 
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M.  de  Coralth  rose  in  the  coolest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  “  I  deny  nothing,  my  dear  lady,”  he  replied, 
“absolutely  nothing.  You  and  I  understand  each 
other.” 

Confounded  by  his  unblushing  impudence,  Madame 
d’Argeles  remained  speechless  for  a  moment.  “  You 
confess  it!”  she  cried,  at  last.  “You  dare  to  confess 
it.!  Were  you  not  afraid  that  I  might  speak  and  state 
what  I  had  seen  ?  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  No  one  would  have 
believed  you,”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  I  should  have  been  believed.  Monsieur  de 
Coralth,  for  I  could  have  given  proofs.  You  must  have 
forgotten  that  I  know  you,  that  your  past  life  is  no 
secret  to  me,  that  I  know  who  you  are,  and  what  dis¬ 
honored  name  you  hide  beneath  your  borrowed  title ! 
I  could  have  told  my  guests  that  you  are  married — that 
you  have  abandoned  your  wife  and  child,  leaving  them 
to  perish  in  want  and  misery — I  could  have  told  them 
where  you  obtain  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs 
you  spend  each  year.  You  must  have  forgotten  that 
Rose  told  me  everything,  Monsieur — Paul !  ” 

She  had  struck  the  right  place  this  time,  and  with 
such  precision  that  M.  de  Coralth  turned  livid,  and 
made  a  furious  gesture,  as  if  he  were  about  to  fell  her 
to  the  ground.  “  Ah,  take  care  !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  take 
care !  ” 

But  his  rage  speedily  subsided,  and  with  his  usual 
indifferent  manner,  and  in  a  bantering  tone,  he  said: 
“Well,  what  of  that?  Do  you  fancy  that  the  world 
doesn’t  already  suspect  what  you  could  reveal  ?  People 
have  suspected  me  of  being  even  worse  than  I  am. 
When  you  proclaim  on  the  housetops  that  I  am  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  folks  will  only  laugh  at  you,  and  I  shall  be 
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none  the  worse  for  it.  A  matter  that  would  crush  a 
dozen  men  like  Pascal  Ferailleur  would  not  injure  me 
in  the  least.  I  am  accustomed  to  it.  I  must  have 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  everything  that  is  pleasant  and 
beautiful — and  to  procure  all  this,  I  do  my  very  best. 
It  is  true  that  I  don't  derive  my  income  from  my  estate 
in  Brie;  but  I  have  plenty  of  money,  and  that  is  the 
essential  thing.  Besides,  it  is  so  difficult  to  earn  a 
livelihood  nowadays,  and  the  love  of  luxury  is  so 
intense  that  no  one  knows  at  night  what  he  may  do — 
or,  rather,  what  he  won't  do — the  next  day.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  people  who  ought  to  be  despised  are 
so  numerous  that  contempt  is  an  impossibility.  A 
Parisian  who  happened  to  be  so  absurdly  pretentious 
as  to  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  such  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  were  not  irreproachable  characters,  might  walk 
for  hours  on  the  Boulevards  without  finding  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets.” 

M.  de  Coralth  talked  well  enough,  and  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  all  this  was  sheer  bravado  on  his  part.  He 
knew  better  than  any  one  else,  on  what  a  frail  and  un¬ 
certain  basis  his  brilliant  existence  was  established. 
Certainly,  society  does  show  great  indulgence  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  doubtful  reputation.  It  shuts  its  eyes  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  look  or  listen.  But  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  pitiless  when  a  person's  guilt  is  posi¬ 
tively  established.  Thus,  although  he  assumed  an  air 
of  insolent  security,  the  “  viscount  ”  anxiously  watched 
the  effect  of  his  words  upon  Madame  d'Argeles.  For¬ 
tunately  for  himself,  he  saw  that  she  was  abashed  by 
his  cynicism ;  and  so  he  resumed :  “  Besides,  as  our 
friend,  the  baron,  would  say,  we  are  wasting  precious 
time  in  discussing  improbable,  and  even  impossible, 
suppositions.  I  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
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your  heart  and  your  intelligence,  my  dear  madame,  to 
be  sure  that  you  would  not  speak  a  word  to  my  dis- 
paragement.” 

“Indeed!  What  prevented  me  from  doing  so?” 

“  I  did ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  your  own 
good  sense,  which  closed  your  mouth  when  Monsieur 
Pascal  entreated  you  to  speak  in  his  defence.  I  am 
entitled  to  considerable  indulgence,  madame,  and  a 
great  deal  ought  to  be  forgiven  me.  My  mother,  un¬ 
fortunately,  was  an  honest  woman,  who  did  not  furnish 
me  with  the  means  of  gratifying  every  whim.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  recoiled  as  if  a  serpent  had  sud¬ 
denly  crossed  her  path. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

“  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“  I  don't  understand  you — explain  yourself.” 

With  the  impatient  gesture  of  a  man  who  finds  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  answer  an  idle  question,  and  assum¬ 
ing  an  air  of  hypocritical  commiseration,  he  replied : 
“  Well,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  I  know,  in  Paris — in 
the  Rue  de  Helder,  to  be  more  exact — a  nice  young 
fellow,  whose  lot  I  have  often  envied.  He  has  wanted 
for  nothing  since  the  day  he  came  into  the  world.  At 
school,  he  had  three  times  as  much  money  as  his  richest 
playfellow.  When  his  studies  were  finished,  a  tutor 
was  provided — with  his  pockets  full  of  gold — to  con¬ 
duct  this  favored  youth  to  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
He  is  now  studying  law;  and  four  times  a  year,  with 
unvarying  punctuality,  he  receives  a  letter  from  Lon¬ 
don  containing  five  thousand  francs.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  this  young  man  has  neither  a 
father  nor  a  mother.  He  is  alone  in  the  world  with 
his  income  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  I  have  heard 
him  say,  jestingly,  that  some  good  fairy  must  be  watch- 
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ing  over  him;  but  I  know  that  he  believes  himself  to 
be  the  illegitimate  son  of  some  great  English  noble¬ 
man.  Sometimes,  when  he  has  drunk  a  little  too  much, 
he  talks  of  going  in  search  of  my  lord,  his  father." 

The  effect  M.  de  Coralth  had  created  by  these  words 
must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  him,  for 
Madame  d’Argeles  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair,  almost 
fainting.  “  So,  my  dear  madame,”  he  continued,  “  if 
I  ever  had  any  reason  to  fancy  that  you  intended  caus¬ 
ing  me  any  trouble,  I  should  go  to  this  charming  youth 
and  say :  £  My  good  fellow,  you  are  strangely  deceived. 
Your  money  doesn't  come  from  the  treasure-box  of  an 
English  peer,  but  from  a  small  gambling  den  with 
which  I  am  very  well  acquainted,  having  often  had 
occasion  to  swell  its  revenues  with  my  franc-pieces.' 
And  if  he  mourned  his  vanished  dreams,  I  should  tell 
him:  ‘You  are  wrong;  for,  if  the  great  nobleman  is 
lost,  the  good  fairy  remains.  She  is  none  other  than 
your  mother,  a  very  worthy  person,  whose  only  object 
in  life  is  your  comfort  and  advancement.’  And  if  he 
doubted  my  word,  I  should  bring  him  to  his  mother’s 
house  some  baccarat  night ;  and  there  would  be  a  scene 
of  recognition  worthy  of  Fargueil's  genius.” 

Any  man  but  M.  de  Coralth  would  have  had  some 
compassion,  for  Madame  d’Argeles  was  evidently  suf¬ 
fering  agony.  “  It  is  as  I  feared ! "  she  moaned,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

However,  he  heard  her.  “  What !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  intense  astonishment ;  “  did  you  really  doubt 
it?  No;  I  can’t  believe  it;  it  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  your  intelligence  and  experience.  Are  people  like 
ourselves  obliged  to  talk  in  order  to  understand  each 
other  ?  Should  I  ever  have  ventured  to  do  what  I  have 
done,  in  your  house,  if  I  had  not  known  the  secret  of 
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your  maternal  tenderness,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  de¬ 
votion  ?  ” 

She  was  weeping;  big  tears  were  rolling  down  her 
face,  tracing  a  broad  furrow  through  the  powder  on 
her  cheeks.  “  He  knows  everything !  ”  she  murmured ; 
he  knows  everything !  ” 

By  the  merest  chance,  I  assure  you.  As  I  don't 
like  folks  to  meddle  with  my  affairs,  I  never  meddle 
with  theirs.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  was  entirely  the 
work  of  chance.  One  April  afternoon  I  came  to  in¬ 
vite  you  to  a  drive  in  the  Bois.  I  was  ushered  into  this 
very  room  where  we  are  sitting  now,  and  found  you 
writing.  I  said  I  would  wait  until  you  finished  your 
letter;  but  some  one  called  you,  and  you  hastily  left 
the  room.  How  it  was  that  I  happened  to  approach 
your  writing-table  I  cannot  explain;  but  I  did  approach 
it,  and  read  your  unfinished  letter.  Upon  my  word  it 
touched  me  deeply.  I  can  give  no  better  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion  than  the  fact  that  I  can  repeat 
it,  almost  word  for  word,  even  now.  f  Dear  sir/ — 
you  wrote  to  your  London  correspondent — ‘  I  send  you 
three  thousand  francs,  in  addition  to  the  five  thousand 
for  the  regular  quarterly  payment.  Forward  the  money 
without  delay.  I  fear  the  poor  boy  is  greatly  annoyed 
by  his  creditors.  Yesterday  I  had  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  him  in  the  Rue  de  Helder,  and  I  found  him  looking 
pale  and  careworn.  When  you  send  him  this  money, 
forward  at  the  same  time  a  letter  of  fatherly  advice. 
It  is  true,  he  ought  to  work  and  win  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  for  himself ;  but  think  of  the  dangers  and  tempta¬ 
tion  that  beset  him,  alone  and  friendless,  in  this  cor¬ 
rupt  city.’  There,  my  dear  lady,  your  letter  ended ; 
but  the  name  and  address  were  given,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  understand  it.  You  remember,  perhaps,  a 
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little  incident  that  occurred  after  your  return.  On 
perceiving  that  you  had  forgotten  your  letter,  you 
turned  pale  and  glanced  at  me.  ‘  Have  you  read  it, 
and  do  you  understand  it?’  your  eyes  asked;  while 
mine  replied:  ‘Yes,  but  I  shall  be  silent.’” 

“  And  I  shall  be  silent  too,”  said  Madame  d’Argeles. 

M.  de  Coralth  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips.  “  I  knew  we  should  understand  each  other,”  he 
remarked,  gravely.  “  I  am  not  bad  at  heart,  believe 
me;  and  if  I  had  possessed  money  of  my  own,  or  a 
mother  like  you - ” 

She  averted  her  face,  fearing  perhaps  that  M.  de 
Coralth  might  read  her  opinion  of  him  in  her  eyes; 
but  after  a  short  pause  she  exclaimed  beseechingly: 
“Now  that  I  am  your  accomplice,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  do  all  you  possibly  can  to  prevent  last  night’s  affair 
from  being  noised  abroad.” 

“  Impossible.” 

“  If  not  for  M.  Ferailleur’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his 
poor  widowed  mother.” 

“  Pascal  must  be  put  out  of  the  way !  ” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Do  you  hate  him  so  much 
then  ?  What  has  he  done  to  you  ?  ” 

“To  me,  personally?  Nothing — I  even  feel  actual 
sympathy  for  him.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  was  confounded.  “  What !  ”  she 
stammered;  “it  wasn’t  on  your  own  account  that  you 
did  this?” 

“  Why,  no.” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  quivering  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  cried:  “Ah!  then  the  deed  is  even  more 
infamous — even  more  cowardly !  ”  But  alarmed  by 
the  threatening  gleam  in  M.  de  Coralth’s  eyes,  she  went 
no  further. 
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“  A  truce  to  these  disagreeable  truths,”  said  he, 
coldly.  “If  we  expressed  our  opinions  of  each  other 
without  reserve,  in  this  world,  we  should  soon  come 
to  hard  words.  Do  you  think  I  acted  for  my  own 
pleasure?  Suppose  some  one  had  seen  me  when  I 
slipped  the  cards  into  the  pack.  If  that  had  happened, 
I  should  have  been  ruined.” 

“And  you  think  that  no  one  suspects  you?” 

“  No  one.  I  lost  more  than  a  hundred  louis  myself. 
If  Pascal  belonged  to  our  set,  people  might  investigate 
the  matter,  perhaps;  but  to-morrow  it  will  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“  And  will  he  have  no  suspicions  ?  ” 

“  He  will  have  no  proofs  to  offer,  in  any  case.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  seemed  to  resign  herself  to  the 
inevitable.  “  I  hope  you  will,  at  least,  tell  me  on  whose 
behalf  you  acted,”  she  remarked. 

“  Impossible,”  replied  M.  de  Coralth.  And,  consult¬ 
ing  his  watch,  he  added,  “  But  I  am  forgetting  myself; 
I  am  forgetting  that  that  idiot  of  a  Rochecote  is  waiting 
for  a  sword-thrust.  So  go  to  sleep,  my  dear  lady,  and 
— till  we  meet  again.” 

She  accompanied  him  so  far  as  the  landing.  “  It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  is  hastening  to  the  house  of  M. 
Ferailleur’s  enemy,”  she  thought.  And,  calling  her 
confidential  servant,  “Quick,  Job,”  she  said;  “follow 
M.  de  Coralth.  I  want  to  know  where  he  is  going. 
And,  above  all,  take  care  that  he  doesn’t  see  you.” 
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V. 

If  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Paris  there  is  a 
really  quiet,  peaceful  street,  a  refuge  for  the  thought¬ 
fully  inclined,  it  is  surely  the  broad  Rue  d'Ulm,  which 
starts  from  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  and  finishes 
abruptly  at  the  Rue  des  Feuillantines.  The  shops  are 
unassuming,  and  so  few  that  one  can  easily  count  them. 
There  is  a  wine-shop  on  the  left-hand  side,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille-Estrapade ;  then  a  little 
toy-shop,  then  a  washerwoman's  and  then  a  book¬ 
binder's  establishment;  while  on  the  right-hand  you 
will  find  the  office  of  the  Bulletin,  with  a  locksmith's, 
a  fruiterer's,  and  a  baker's — that  is  all.  Along  the  rest 
of  the  street  run  several  spacious  buildings,  somewhat 
austere  in  appearance,  though  some  of  them  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  gardens.  Here  stands  the  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Cross,  with  the  House  of  Our 
Lady  of  Adoration ;  while  further  on,  near  the  Rue  des 
Feuillantines,  you  find  the  Normal  School,  with  the 
office  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company  hard  by.  At 
day-time  you  mostly  meet  grave  and  thoughtful  faces 
in  the  street:  priests,  savants,  professors,  and  clerks 
employed  in  the  adjacent  public  libraries.  The  only 
stir  is  round  about  the  omnibus  office;  and  if  occa¬ 
sional  bursts  of  laughter  are  heard  they  are  sure  to 
come  from  the  Normal  School.  After  nightfall,  a 
person  might  suppose  himself  to  be  at  least  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  and  the  Opera- 
House,  in  some  quiet  old  provincial  town,  at  Poitiers, 
for  instance.  And  it  is  only  on  listening  attentively  that 
you  can  catch  even  a  faint  echo  of  the  tumult  of  Paris. 
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It  was  in  this  street — “out  of  the  world,”  as  M.  de 
Coralth  expressed  it — that  Pascal  Ferailleur  resided 
with  his  mother.  They  occupied  a  second  floor,  a 
pretty  suite  of  five  rooms,  looking  out  upon  a  garden. 
Their  rent  was  high.  Indeed,  they  paid  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  francs  a  year.  But  this  was  a  burden  which 
Pascal’s  profession  imposed  upon  him ;  for  he,  of 
course,  required  a  private  office  and  a  little  waiting- 
room  for  his  clients.  With  this  exception,  the  mother 
and  son  led  a  straightened,  simple  life.  Their  only  ser¬ 
vant  was  a  woman  who  came  at  seven  o’clock  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  went  home  again  at  twelve,  and  did  not 
return  again  until  the  evening,  to  serve  dinner. 
Madame  Ferailleur  attended  to  everything,  not  blushing 
in  the  least  when  she  was  compelled  to  open  the  door 
for  some  client.  Besides,  she  could  do  this  without  the 
least  risk  of  encountering  disrespect,  so  imposing  and 
dignified  were  her  manners  and  her  person. 

M.  de  Coralth  had  shown  excellent  judgment  when 
he  compared  her  to  a  family  portrait.  She  was,  in  fact, 
exactly  the  person  a  painter  would  select  to  represent 
some  old  burgher’s  wife — a  chaste  and  loving  spouse, 
a  devoted  mother,  an  incomparable  housewife — in  one 
phrase,  the  faithful  guardian  of  her  husband’s  domestic 
happiness.  She  had  just  passed  her  fiftieth  birthday, 
and  looked  fully  her  age.  She  had  suffered.  A  close 
observer  would  have  detected  traces  of  weeping  about 
her  wrinkled  eyelids;  and  the  twinge  of  her  lips  was 
expressive  of  cruel  anguish,  heroically  endured.  Still, 
she  was  not  severe,  nor  even  too  sedate ;  and  the  few 
friends  who  visited  her  were  often  really  astonished  at 
her  wit.  Besides,  she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
have  no  history,  and  who  find  happiness  in  what 
others  would  call  duty.  Her  life  could  be  summed 
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up  in  a  single  sentence:  she  had  loved;  she  had 
mourned. 

The  daughter  of  a  petty  clerk  in  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  and  merely  dowered  with  a  modest 
portion  of  three  thousand  francs,  she  had  married  a 
young  man  as  poor  as  herself,  but  intelligent  and  indus¬ 
trious,  whom  she  loved,  and  who  adored  her.  This 
young  man  on  marrying  had  sworn  that  he  would  make 
a  fortune;  not  that  he  cared  for  money  for  himself, 
but  he  wished  to  provide  his  idol  with  every  luxury. 
His  love,  enhancing  his  energy,  no  doubt  hastened  his 
success.  Attached  as  a  chemist  to  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment,  his  services  soon  became  so  in¬ 
valuable  to  his  employers  that  they  gave  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  business.  His  name  even 
obtained  an  honorable  place  among  modern  inventors; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  discovery  of  one 
of  those  brilliant  colors  that  are  extracted  from  com¬ 
mon  coal.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  had  become  a 
man  of  means.  He  loved  his  wife  as  fondly  as  on  the 
day  of  their  marriage,  and  he  had  a  son — Pascal. 

Unfortunate  fellow !  One  day,  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  happiness  and  success,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
durable,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmless,  green, 
the  chemicals  exploded,  smashing  the  mortar  which  he 
held,  and  wounding  him  horribly  about  the  head  and 
chest.  A  fortnight  later  he  died,  apparently  calm,  but 
in  reality  a  prey  to  bitter  regrets.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow  for  his  poor  wife,  and  the  thought  of  her  son 
alone  reconciled  her  to  life.  Pascal  was  now  every¬ 
thing  to  her — her  present  and  her  future;  and  she 
solemnly  vowed  that  she  would  make  a  noble  man  of 
him.  But,  alas !  misfortunes  never  come  singly.  One 
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of  her  husband’s  friends,  who  acted  as  administrator 
to  the  estate,  took  a  contemptible  advantage  of  her  in¬ 
experience.  She  went  to  sleep  one  night  possessing  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  but  she  awoke  to 
find  herself  ruined — so  completely  ruined  that  she  did 
not  know  where  to  obtain  her  dinner  for  that  same 
evening.  Had  she  been  alone  in  the  world,  she  would 
not  have  grieved  much  over  the  catastrophe,  but  she 
was  sadly  affected  by  the  thought  that  her  son’s  future 
was,  perhaps,  irrevocably  blighted,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  this  disaster  would  condemn  him  to  enter 
life  through  the  cramped  and  gloomy  portals  of 
poverty. 

However,  Madame  Ferailleur  was  of  too  courageous 
and  too  proud  a  nature  not  to  meet  this  danger  with 
virile  energy.  She  wasted  no  time  in  useless  lamentations. 
She  determined  to  repair  the  harm  as  far  as  it  was  in 
her  power  to  repair  it,  resolving  that  her  son’s  studies 
at  the  college  of  Louis-the-Great  should  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  even  if  she  had  to  labor  with  her  own  hands. 
And  when  she  spoke  of  manual  toil,  it  was  no  wild, 
unmeaning  exaggeration  born  of  sorrow  and  a  passing 
flash  of  courage.  She  found  employment  as  a  day- 
servant  and  in  sewing  for  large  shops,  until  she  at 
last  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  establishment 
where  her  husband  had  been  a  partner.  To  obtain  this 
she  was  obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  but  she  was  amply  repaid  for  her  trouble ;  for  the 
situation  was  worth  eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year, 
besides  food  and  lodging.  Then  only  did  her  efforts 
momentarily  abate;  she  felt  that  her  arduous  task  was 
drawing  to  a  happy  close.  Pascal's  expenses  at  school 
amounted  to  about  nine  hundred  francs  a  year;  she  did 
not  spend  more  than  one  hundred  on  herself;  and  thus 
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she  was  able  to  save  nearly  eight  hundred  francs  a 
year. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  admirably  seconded 
in  her  efforts  by  her  son.  Pascal  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  his  mother  said  to  him :  “  I  have  ruined  you, 
my  son.  Nothing  remains  of  the  fortune  which  your 
father  accumulated  by  dint  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  yourself,  my  boy. 
God  grant  that  in  years  to  come  you  will  not  reproach 
me  for  my  imprudence.” 

The  child  did  not  throw  himself  into  her  arms,  but 
holding  his  head  proudly  erect,  he  answered :  “  I  shall 
love  you  even  more,  dear  mother,  if  that  be  possible. 
As  for  the  fortune  which  my  father  left  you,  I  will 
restore  it  to  you  again.  I  am  no  longer  a  school-boy, 
I  am  a  man — as  you  shall  see.” 

One  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  vow.  Although  he  possessed  a  remarkable 
mind,  and  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  rapidly, 
he  had,  so  far,  worked  indifferently,  and  then  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  whenever  examination  time  drew 
near.  But  from  that  day  forward  he  did  not  lose 
a  moment.  His  remarks,  which  were  at  once  comical 
and  touching,  were  those  of  the  head  of  a  family,  deeply 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility.  “  You 
see,”  he  said  to  his  companions,  who  were  astonished 
at  his  sudden  thirst  for  knowledge,  “  I  can’t  afford  to 
wear  out  my  breeches  on  the  college  forms,  now  that 
my  poor  mother  has  to  pay  for  them  with  her  work.” 

His  good-humor  was  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  his 
resolve  not  to  spend  a  single  penny  of  his  pocket 
money.  With  a  tact  unusual  at  his  age,  or  indeed  at 
any  other,  he  bore  his  misfortunes  simply  and  proudly, 
without  any  of  the  servile  humility  or  sullen  envy 
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which  so  often  accompanies  poverty.  For  three  years 
in  succession  the  highest  prizes  at  the  competitions  re¬ 
warded  him  for  his  efforts;  but  these  successes,  far 
from  elating  him  unduly,  seemed  to  afford  him  but 
little  satisfaction.  “This  is  only  glory,”  he  thought; 
and  his  great  ambition  was  to  support  himself. 

He  was  soon  able  to  do  so,  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  the  head-master,  who  offered  him  his  tuition  gratis 
if  he  would  assist  in  superintending  some  of  the  lower 
classes.  Thus  one  day  when  Madame  Ferailleur  pre¬ 
sented  herself  as  usual  to  make  her  quarterly  payment, 
the  steward  replied:  “You  owe  us  nothing,  madame; 
everything  has  been  paid  by  your  son.” 

She  almost  fainted;  after  bearing  adversity  so  brave¬ 
ly,  this  happiness  proved  too  much  for  her.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  it.  A  long  explanation  was  necessary 
to  convince  her  of  the  truth,  and  then  big  tears,  tears 
of  joy  this  time,  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

In  this  way,  Pascal  Ferailleur  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  his  education  until  he  had  won  his  degree,  arming 
himself  so  as  to  resist  the  trials  that  awaited  him,  and 
giving  abundant  proof  of  energy  and  ability.  He 
wished  to  be  a  lawyer;  and  the  law,  he  was  forced  to 
admit,  is  a  profession  which  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  penniless  young  men.  But  there  are  no  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  for  those  whose  hearts  are  really  set  on 
an  object.  On  the  very  day  that  Pascal  inscribed  his 
name  as  a  student  at  the  law  school,  he  entered  an 
advocate’s  office  as  a  clerk.  His  duties,  which  were 
extremely  tiresome  at  first,  had  the  two-fold  advantage 
of  familiarizing  him  with  the  forms  of  legal  procedure, 
and  of  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies.  After  he  had  been  in  the  office  six  months, 
his  employer  agreed  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  francs  a 
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year,  which  were  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  twelvemonth.  In  three  years,  when 
he  had  passed  his  final  examination  qualifying  him  to 
practise,  his  patron  raised  him  to  the  position  of  head- 
clerk,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  francs,  which 
Pascal  was  moreover  able  to  increase  considerably  by 
drawing  up  documents  for  busy  attorneys,  and  assist¬ 
ing  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  least  important 
cases. 

It  was  certainly  something  wonderful  to  have 
achieved  such  a  result  in  so  short  a  time;  but  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  task  had  still  to  be  accomplished. 
It  was  a  perilous  undertaking  to  abandon  an  assured 
position,  to  cast  a  certainty  aside  for  the  chances  of 
life  at  the  bar.  It  was  a  grave  step — so  grave,  indeed, 
that  Pascal  hesitated  for  a  long  time.  He  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  danger  that  always  threatens  subordinates 
who  are  useful  to  their  superiors.  He  felt  that  his 
employer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  relieving  himself  of 
his  heaviest  duties  by  intrusting  them  to  him,  would 
not  be  likely  to  forgive  him  for  leaving.  And  on  start¬ 
ing  on  his  own  account,  he  could  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  this  lawyer's  good-will.  The  patronage  that  could 
scarcely  fail  to  follow  him  from  an  office  where  he  had 
served  for  four  years  was  the  most  substantial  basis  of 
his  calculations  for  the  future.  Eventually  he  succeeded 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  not  without  some  difficulty, 
and  only  by  employing  that  supreme  finesse  which  con¬ 
sists  in  absolute  frankness. 

Before  his  office  had  been  open  a  fortnight,  he  had 
seven  or  eight  briefs  waiting  their  turn  upon  his  desk, 
and  his  first  efforts  were  such  as  win  the  approving 
smile  of  old  judges,  and  draw  from  them  the  predic¬ 
tion  :  “  That  young  man  will  rise  in  his  profession." 
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He  had  not  desired  to  make  any  display  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  or  talent,  but  merely  to  win  the  cases  confided  to 
him ;  and,  unlike  many  beginners,  he  evinced  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  shine  at  his  clients’  expense.  Rare  modesty, 
and  it  served  him  well.  His  first  ten  months  of  prac¬ 
tice  brought  him  about  eight  thousand  francs,  absorbed 
in  part  by  the  expense  attaching  to  a  suitable  office. 
The  second  year  his  fees  increased  by  about  one-half, 
and,  feeling  that  his  position  was  now  assured,  he 
insisted  that  his  mother  should  resign  her  clerkship. 
He  proved  to  her  what  was  indeed  the  truth — that  by 
superintending  his  establishment,  she  would  save  more 
than  she  made  in  her  present  position. 

From  that  time  the  mother  and  the  son  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  heroic  energy  had  conquered 
fate.  Clients  became  so  numerous  that  Pascal  found 
it  necessary  to  draw  nearer  the  business  centre,  and 
his  rent  was  consequently  doubled;  but  the  income  he 
derived  from  his  profession  increased  so  rapidly  that 
he  soon  had  twelve  thousand  francs  safely  invested  as 
a  resource  against  any  emergency.  Madame  Ferailleur 
now  laid  aside  the  mourning  she  had  worn  since  her 
husband’s  death.  She  felt  that  she  owed  it  to  Pascal; 
and,  besides,  after  believing  there  was  no  more  happi¬ 
ness  left  for  her  on  earth,  her  heart  rejoiced  at  her 
son’s  success. 

Pascal  was  thus  on  the  high-road  to  fame,  when  a 
complication  in  M.  Ferdinand  de  Coralth’s  affairs 
brought  that  young  nobleman  to  his  office.  The  trouble 
arose  from  a  little  stock  exchange  operation  which  M. 
Ferdinand  had  engaged  in — an  affair  which  savored  a 
trifle  of  knavery.  It  was  strange,  but  Pascal  rather 
took  a  liking  to  M.  de  Coralth.  The  honest  worker 
felt  interested  in  this  dashing  adventurer;  he  was  al- 
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most  dazzled  by  his  brilliant  vices,  his  wit,  his  hardi¬ 
hood,  conceit,  marvellous  assurance,  and  careless  im¬ 
pudence;  and  he  studied  this  specimen  of  the  Parisian 
flora  with  no  little  curiosity.  M.  de  Coralth  certainly 
did  not  confide  the  secret  of  his  life  and  his  resources 
to  Pascal ;  but  the  latter’s  intelligence  should  have  told 
him  to  distrust  a  man  who  treated  the  requirements  of 
morality  even  more  than  cavalierly,  and  who  had  in¬ 
finitely  more  wants  than  scruples.  However,  the  young 
advocate  seemed  to  have  no  suspicions ;  they  exchanged 
visits  occasionally,  and  it  was  Pascal  himself  who  one 
day  requested  the  viscount  to  take  him  to  one  of  those 
“  Reunions  in  High  Life  ”  which  the  newspapers  de¬ 
scribe  in  such  glowing  terms. 

Madame  Ferailleur  was  playing  a  game  of  whist  with 
a  party  of  old  friends,  according  to  her  custom  every 
Thursday  evening,  when  M.  de  Coralth  called  to  invite 
the  young  advocate  to  accompany  him  to  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  reception.  Pascal  considered  his  friend’s 
invitation  exceedingly  well  timed.  He  dressed  himself 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and,  as  usual  before 
going  out,  he  approached  his  mother  to  kiss  her  and 
wish  her  good-bye.  “  How  fine  you  are !  ”  she  said, 
smiling. 

“  I  am  going  to  a  soiree,  my  dear  .mother,”  he  re¬ 
plied;  “and  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  not  return  until 
very  late.  So  don’t  wait  for  me,  I  beg  of  you ;  promise 
me  to  go  to  bed  at  your  usual  hour.” 

“  Have  you  the  night-key  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Very  well,  then;  I  will  not  wait  for  you.  When 
you  come  in  you  will  find  your  candle  and  some  matches 
on  the  buffet  in  the  ante-room.  And  wrap  yourself 
up  well,  for  it  is  very  cold.”  Then  raising  her  fore- 
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head  to  her  son’s  lips,  she  gayly  added:  “A  pleasant 
evening  to  you,  my  boy  !  ” 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  Madame  Ferailleur  retired 
at  the  usual  hour;  but  she  could  not  sleep.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  cause  for  anxiety,  and  yet  the  thought 
that  her  son  was  not  at  home  filled  her  heart  with  vague 
misgivings  such  as  she  had  never  previously  felt  under 
similar  circumstances.  Possibly  it  was  because  she 
did  not  know  where  Pascal  was  going.  Possibly  M. 
de  Coralth  was  the  cause  of  her  strange  disquietude, 
for  she  utterly  disliked  the  viscount.  Her  woman’s 
instinct  warned  her  that  there  was  something  unwhole¬ 
some  about  this  young  man’s  peculiar  handsomeness, 
and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  to  his  professions  of 
friendship.  At  all  events,  she  lay  awake  and  heard  the 
clock  of  the  neighboring  Normal  School  strike  each 
successive  hour — two,  three,  and  four.  “  How  late 
Pascal  stays,”  she  said  to  herself. 

And  suddenly  a  fear  more  poignant  even  than  her 
presentiments  darted  through  her  mind.  She  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  the  window.  She  fancied  she 
had  heard  a  terrible  cry  of  distress  in  the  deserted 
street.  At  that  very  moment,  the  insulting  word 

thief  ”  was  being  hurled  in  her  son’s  face.  But  the 
street  was  silent,  and  deciding  that  she  had  been  mis¬ 
taken,  she  went  back  to  bed  laughing  at  herself  for  her 
fears;  and  at  last  she  fell  asleep.  But  judge  of  her 
terror  in  the  morning  when,  on  rising  to  let  the  servant 
in.  she  saw  Pascal’s  candle  still  standing  on  the  buffet. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  not  returned?  She  hast¬ 
ened  to  his  room — he  was  not  there.  And  it  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Pascal  had  spent  a  night 
from  home  without  warning  his  mother  in  advance ; 
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and  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  his  character 
was  sufficient  proof  that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred.  In  an  instant  all  the  dangers  that  lurk  in 
Paris  after  nightfall  flashed  through  her  mind.  She 
remembered  all  the  stories  she  had  read  of  men  decoyed 
into  dark  corners,  of  men  stabbed  at  the  turn  of  some 
deserted  street,  or  thrown  into  the  Seine  while  crossing 
one  of  the  bridges.  What  should  she  do?  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  run  to  the  Commissary  of  Police’s  office 
or  to  the  house  of  Pascal’s  friend;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  she  dared  not  go  out,  for  fear  he  might  return 
in  her  absence.  Thus,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  she 
waited — counting  the  seconds  by  the  quick  throbbings 
of  her  temples,  and  straining  her  ears  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound. 

At  last,  about  half-past  eight  o’clock,  she  heard  a 
heavy,  uncertain  footfall  on  the  stairs.  She  flew  to  the 
door  and  beheld  her  son.  His  clothes  were  torn  and 
disordered;  his  cravat  was  missing,  he  wore  no  over¬ 
coat,  and  he  was  bareheaded.  He  looked  very 
pale,  and  his  teeth  were  chattering.  His  eye's  stared 
vacantly,  and  his  features  had  an  almost  idiotic  ex¬ 
pression.  “  Pascal,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  the  sound  of  her 
voice  suddenly  roused  him  from  his  stupor.  “  Nothing,” 
he  stammered ;  “  nothing  at  all.”  And  as  his  mother 
pressed  him  with  questions,  he  pushed  her  gently  aside 
and  went  on  to  his  room. 

“  Poor  child !  ”  murmured  Madame  Ferailleur,  at 
once  grieved  and  reassured;  “and  he  is  always  so 
temperate.  Some  one  must  have  forced  him  to  drink.” 

She  was  entirely  wrong  in  her  surmise,  and  yet 
Pascal’s  sensations  were  exactly  like  those  of  an  in- 
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toxicated  man.  How  he  had  returned  home,  by  what 
road,  and  what  had  happened  on  the  way,  he  could  not 
tell.  He  had  found  his  way  back  mechanically,  merely 
by  force  of  habit — physical  memory,  as  it  might  be 
called.  He  had  a  vague  impression,  however,  that  he 
had  sat  down  for  some  time  on  a  bench  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  that  he  had  felt  extremely  cold,  and  that  he 
had  been  accosted  by  a  policeman,  who  threatened  him 
with  arrest  if  he  did  not  move  on.  The  last  thing  he 
could  clearly  recollect  was  rushing  from  Madame 
d’Argeles's  house  in  the  Rue  de  Berry.  He  knew 
that  he  had  descended  the  staircase  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  ;  that  the  servants  in  the  vestibule  had  stood  aside 
to  allow  him  to  pass ;  and  that,  while  crossing  the  court¬ 
yard,  he  had  thrown  away  the  candelabrum  with  which 
he  had  defended  himself.  After  that,  he  remembered 
nothing  distinctly.  On  reaching  the  street  he  had  been 
overcome  by  the  fresh  air,  just  as  a  carouser  is  over¬ 
come  on  emerging  from  a  heated  dining-room.  Per¬ 
haps  the  champagne  which  he  had  drank  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  cerebral  disorder.  At  all  events,  even 
now,  in  his  own  room,  seated  in  his  own  arm-chair,  and 
surrounded  by  familiar  objects,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
regaining  the  possession  of  his  faculties. 

He  had  barely  strength  enough  to  throw  himself  on 
to  the  bed,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  sleeping  with  that 
heavy  slumber  which  so  often  seizes  hold  of  one  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  crisis,  and  which  has  so  frequently 
been  observed  among  persons  condemned  to  death,  on 
the  night  preceding  their  execution.  Four  or  five  times 
his  mother  came  to  listen  at  the  door.  Once  she  en¬ 
tered,  and  seeing  her  son  sleeping  soundly,  she  could 
not  repress  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  “  Poor  Pascal !  ” 
she  thought ;  “  he  can  bear  no  excess  but  excess  of 
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work.  Heavens !  how  surprised  and  mortified  he  will 
be  when  he  awakes !  ” 

Alas !  it  was  not  a  trifling  mortification,  but  despair, 
which  awaited  the  sleeper  on  his  wakening;  for  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  presented  simul¬ 
taneously  and  visionlike  to  his  imagination.  Although 
he  had  scarcely  regained  the  full  use  of  his  faculties, 
he  was,  to  some  extent,  at  least  capable  of  reflection 
and  deliberation,  and  he  tried  to  look  the  situation 
bravely  in  the  face.  First,  as  to  the  past,  he  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  realized  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  vile  trap,  and  the  person  who  had  laid  it  for  him 
was  undoubtedly  M.  de  Coralth,  who,  seated  at  his 
right,  had  prepared  the  “  hands  ”  with  which  he  had 
won.  This  was  evident.  It  seemed  equally  proven 
that  Madame  d’Argeles  knew  the  real  culprit — possibly 
she  had  detected  him  in  the  act,  possibly  he  had  taken 
her  into  his  confidence.  But  what  he  could  not  fathom 
was  M.  de  Coralth’s  motive.  What  could  have  prompted 
the  viscount  to  commit  such  an  atrocious  act?  The  in¬ 
centive  must  have  been  very  powerful,  since  he  had 
naturally  incurred  the  danger  of  detection  and  of  being 
considered  an  accomplice  at  the  least.  And  then  what 
influence  had  closed  Madame  d’Argeles’s  lips?  But 
after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  these  conjectures?  It 
was  an  actual,  unanswerable,  and  terrible  fact  that  this 
infamous  plot  had  been  successful,  and  that  Pascal  was 
dishonored.  He  was  honesty  itself,  and  yet  he  was 
accused — more  than  that,  convicted— of  cheating  at 
cards !  He  was  innocent,  and  yet  he  could  furnish  no 
proofs  of  his  innocence.  He  knew  the  real  culprit,  and 
yet  he  could  see  no  way  of  unmasking  him  or  even  of 
accusing  him.  Do  what  he  would,  this  atrocious,  in- 
comprehensive  calumny  would  crush  him.  The  bar  was 
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closed  against  him;  his  career  was  ended.  And  the 
terrible  conviction  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
abyss  into  which  he  had  fallen  made  his  reason  totter — 
he  felt  that  he  was  incapable  of  deciding  on  the  best 
course,  and  that  he  must  have  a  friend’s  advice. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  hastily  changed  his  clothes,  and 
hurried  from  his  room.  His  mother  was  watching  for 
him — inclined  to  laugh  at  him  a  little;  but  a  single 
glance  warned  her  that  her  son  was  in  terrible  trouble, 
and  that  some  dire  misfortune  had  certainly  befallen 
him.  “  Pascal,  in  heaven’s  name,  what  has  happened?  ” 
she  cried. 

“  A  slight  difficulty — a  mere  trifle,”  he  replied. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“'To  the  Palais  de  Justice.”  And  such  was  really 
the  case,  for  he  hoped  to  meet  his  most  intimate  friend 
there. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  took  the  little  stair¬ 
case  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  grand  vestibule,  where 
several  lawyers  were  assembled,  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation.  They  were  evidently  astonished  to  see 
Pascal,  and  their  conversation  abruptly  ceased  on  his 
approach.  They  assumed  a  grave  look  and  turned 
away  their  heads  in  disgust.  The  unfortunate  man  at 
once  realized  the  truth,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  with  a  despairing  gesture,  as  he  murmured : 
“  Already  ! — already  !  ” 

However,  he  passed  on,  and  not  seeing  his  friend,  he 
hurried  to  the  little  conference  hall,  where  he  found 
five  of  his  fellow-advocates.  On  Pascal’s  entrance,  two 
of  them  at  once  left  the  hall,  while  two  of  the  others 
pretended  to  be  very  busily  engaged  in  examining  a 
brief  which  lay  open  on  the  table.  The  fifth,  who  did 
not  move,  was  not  the  friend  Pascal  sought,  but  an  old 
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college  comrade  named  Dartelle.  Pascal  walked 
straight  toward  him.  “  Well  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Dartelle  handed  him  a  Figaro,  still  damp  from  the 
printing-press,  but  crumpled  and  worn,  as  if  it  had 
already  passed  through  more  than  a  hundred  hands. 
“  Read  !  ”  said  he. 

Pascal  read  as  follows :  “  There  was  great  sensation 
and  a  terrible  scandal  last  night  at  the  residence  of 
Madame  d’A - ,  a  well-known  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 

tude.  A  score  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  immense 
wealth  were  enjoying  a  quiet  game  of  baccarat,  when  it 

was  observed  that  M.  F -  was  winning  in  a  most 

extraordinary  manner.  He  was  watched  and  detected 
in  the  very  act  of  dexterously  slipping  some  cards  into 
the  pack  he  held.  Crushed  by  the  overpowering  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  searched, 
and  without  much  demur  consented  to  refund  the  fruit 
of  his  knavery,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  louis. 
The  strangest  thing  connected  with  this  scandal  is,  that 

M.  F - ,  who  is  an  advocate  by  profession,  has  always 

enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  integrity;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  this  prank  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  mo¬ 
mentary  fit  of  madness,  for  the  fact  that  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  these  cards  in  advance  proves  the 
act  to  have  been  premeditated.  One  of  the  persons 
present  was  especially  displeased.  This  was  the  Vis¬ 
count  de  C - ,  who  had  introduced  M.  F -  to 

Madame  d’A - .  Extremely  annoyed  by  this  contre¬ 

temps,  he  took  umbrage  at  an  offensive  remark  made 
by  M.  de  R - ,  and  it  was  rumored  that  these  gentle¬ 

men  would  cross  swords  at  daybreak  this  morning. 


“Later  Intelligence. — We  learn  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  press  that  an  encounter  has  just  taken  place 
between  M.  de  R - and  M.  de  C - .  M.  de  R - 
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received  a  slight  wound  in  the  side,  but  his  condition  is 
sufficiently  satisfactory  not  to  alarm  his  friends.” 

The  paper  slipped  from  Pascal’s  hand.  His  features 
were  almost  unrecognizable  in  his  passion  and  despair. 
“It  is  an  infamous  lie!”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “I  am 
innocent ;  I  swear  it  upon  my  honor  !  ”  Dartelle  avert¬ 
ed  his  face,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent  Pascal 
from  noticing  the  look  of  withering  scorn  in  his  eyes. 
Then,  feeling  that  he  was  condemned,  that  his  sentence 
was  irrevocable,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope : 
“  I  know  the  only  thing  that  remains  for  me  to  do !  ” 
he  murmured. 

Dartelle  turned,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears.  He 
seized  Pascal’s  hands  &nd  pressed  them  with  sorrowful 
tenderness,  as  if  taking  leave  of  a  friend  who  is  about 
to  die.  “  Courage !  ”  he  whispered. 

Pascal  tied  like  a  madman.  “Yes,”  he  repeated,  as 
he  rushed  along  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  “  that  is 
the  only  thing  left  me  to  do.” 

When  he  reached  home  he  entered  his  office,  double- 
locked  the  door,  and  wrote  two  letters — one  to  his 
mother,  the  other  to  the  president  of  the  order  of 
Advocates.  After  a  moment’s  thought  he  began  a  third, 
but  tore  it  into  pieces  before  he  had  completed  it.  Then, 
without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  and  like  a  man  who 
had  fully  decided  upon  his  course,  he  took  a  revolver 
and  a  box  of  cartridges  from  a  drawer  in  his  desk. 
“  Poor  mother  !  ”  he  murmured ;  “  it  will  kill  her — but 
my  disgrace  would  kill  her  too.  Better  shorten  the 
agony.” 

He  little  fancied  at  that  supreme  moment  that  each 
of  his  gestures,  each  contraction  of  his  features,  were 
viewed  by  the  mother  whose  name  he  faltered.  Since 
her  son  had  left  her  to  go  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
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poor  woman  had  remained  almost  crazy  with  anxiety; 
and  when  she  heard  him  return  and  lock  himself  in  his 
office — a  thing  he  had  never  done  before — a  fearful 
presentiment  was  aroused  in  her  mind.  Gliding  into 
her  son’s  bedroom,  she  at  once  approached  the  door 
communicating  with  his  office.  The  upper  part  of  this 
portal  was  of  glass;  it  was  possible  to  see  what  was 
occurring  in  the  adjoining  room.  When  Madame 
Ferailleur  perceived  Pascal  seat  himself  at  his  desk  and 
begin  to  write,  she  felt  a  trifle  reassured,  and  almost 
thought  of  going  away.  But  a  vague  dread,  stronger 
than  reason  or  will,  riveted  her  to  the  spot.  A  few 
moments  later,  when  she  saw  the  revolver  in  her  son's 
hand,  she  understood  everything.  Her  blood  froze  in 
her  veins;  and  yet  she  had  sufficient  self-control  to  re¬ 
press  the  cry  of  terror  which  sprang  to  her  lips.  She 
realized  that  the  danger  was  terrible,  imminent,  ex¬ 
treme.  Her  heart,  rather  than  her  bewildered  reason, 
told  her  that  her  son’s  life  hung  on  a  single  thread. 
The  slightest  sound,  a  word,  a  rap  on  the  door"  might 
hasten  the  unfortunate  man’s  deed. 

An  inspiration  from  heaven  came  to  the  poor  mother. 
Pascal  had  contented  himself  with  locking  the  door 
leading  to  the  ante-room.  He  had  forgotten  this  one, 
or  neglected  it,  not  thinking  that  anybody  would  ap¬ 
proach  his  office  through  his  bedroom.  But  his  mother 
perceived  that  this  door  opened  toward  her.  So,  turning 
the  knob  with  the  utmost  caution,  she  flung  it  suddenly 
open,  and  reaching  her  son’s  side  with  a  single  bound, 
she  clasped  him  closely  in  her  arms.  “  Pascal,  wretched 
boy  !  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

He  was  so  surprised  that  his  weapon  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  he  sank  back  almost  fainting  in  his  arm¬ 
chair.  The  idea  of  denying  his  intention  never  once 
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occurred  to  him;  besides,  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.  But  on  his  desk  there  lay  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  mother  which  would  speak  for  him. 

Madame  Ferailleur  took  it,  tore  the  envelope  open, 
and  read:  “  Forgive  me — I’m  about  to  die.  It  must  be 
so.  I  cannot  survive  dishonor;  and  I  am  dishonored.” 

“  Dishonored  ! — you  !  ”  exclaimed  the  heartbroken 
mother.  “  My  God  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  Speak.  I 
implore  you :  tell  me  all — you  must.  I  command  you 
to  do  so.  I  command  you  !  ” 

He  complied  with  this  at  once  supplicating  and  im¬ 
perious  behest,  and  related  in  a  despairing  voice  the 
events  which  had  wrought  his  woe.  He  did  not  omit 
a  single  particular,  but  tried  rather  to  exaggerate  than 
palliate  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  Perhaps  he  found 
a  strange  satisfaction  in  proving  to  himself  that  there 
was  no  hope  left ;  possibly  he  believed  his  mother  would 
say:  “Yes,  you  are  right;  and  death  is  your  only 
refuge !  ” 

As  Madame  Ferailleur  listened,  however,  her  eyes 
dilated  with  fear  and  horror,  and  she  scarcely  realized 
whether  she  were  awake  or  in  the  midst  of  some  fright¬ 
ful  dream.  For  this  was  one  of  those  unexpected  catas¬ 
trophes  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  human  foresight 
or  even  imagination,  and  which  her  mind  could  scarcely 
conceive  or  admit.  But  she  did  not  doubt  him,  even 
though  his  friends  had  doubted  him.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
himself  told  her  that  he  was  guilty  of  cheating  at  cards, 
she  would  have  refused  to  believe  him.  When  his  story 
was  ended,  she  exclaimed:  “And  you  wished  to  kill 
yourself?  Did  you  not  think,  senseless  boy,  that  your 
death  would  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  this  vile 
calumny  ?  ” 

With  a  mother’s  wonderful,  sublime  instinct,  she  had 
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found  the  most  powerful  reason  that  could  be  urged  to 
induce  Pascal  to  live.  “  Did  you  not  feel,  my  son,  that 
it  showed  a  lack  of  courage  on  your  part  to  brand  your¬ 
self  and  your  name  with  eternal  infamy,  in  order  to 
escape  your  present  sufferings?  This  thought  ought 
to  have  stayed  your  hand.  An  honest  name  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  abuse.  Your  father 
bequeathed  it  to  you,  pure  and  untarnished,  and  so  you 
must  preserve  it.  If  others  try  to  cover  it  with  op¬ 
probrium,  you  must  live  to  defend  it.” 

He  lowered  his  head  despondently,  and  in  a  tone  of 
profound  discouragement,  he  replied :  “  But  what  can 
I  do?  How  can  I  escape  from  the  web  which  has  been 
woven  around  me  with  such  fiendish  cunning?  If  I 
had  possessed  my  usual  presence  of  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  accusation,  I  might  have  defended  and 
justified  myself,  perhaps.  But  now  the  misfortune  is 
irreparable.  How  can  I  unmask  the  traitor,  and  what 
proofs  of  his  guilt  can  I  cast  in  his  face?” 

“All  the  same,  you  ought  not  to  yield  without  a 
struggle ,”  interrupted  Madame  Ferailleur,  sternly.  “  It 
is  wrong  to  abandon  a  task  because  it  is  difficult;  it 
must  be  accepted,  and,  even  if  one  perish  in  the  strug¬ 
gle,  there  is,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
one  has  not  failed  in  duty.” 

“  But,  mother - ” 

“  I  must  not  keep  the  truth  from  you,  Pascal !  What ! 
are  you  lacking  in  energy?  Come,  my  son,  rise  and 
raise  your  head.  I  shall  not  let  you  fight  alone.  I 
will  fight  with  you.” 

Without  speaking  a  word,  Pascal  caught  hold  of  his 
mother’s  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips.  His  face 
was  wet  with  tears.  His  overstrained  nerves  relaxed 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  maternal  tenderness  and 
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devotion.  Reason,  too,  had  regained  her  ascendency. 
His  mother's  noble  words  found  an  echo  in  his  own 
heart,  and  he  now  looked  upon  suicide  as  an  act  of 
madness  and  cowardice.  Madame  Ferailleur  felt  that 
the  victory  was  assured,  but  this  did  not  suffice;  she 
wished  to  enlist  Pascal  in  her  plans.  “  It  is  evident,” 
she  resumed,  “  that  M.  de  Coralth  is  the  author  of  this 
abominable  plot.  But  what  could  have  been  his  object? 
Has  he  any  reason  to  fear  you,  Pascal?  Has  he  con¬ 
fided  to  you,  or  have  you  discovered,  any  secret  that 
might  ruin  him  if  it  were  divulged?” 

“  No,  mother.” 

“  Then  he  must  be  the  vile  instrument  of  some  even 
more  despicable  being.  Reflect,  my  son.  Have  you 
wounded  any  of  your  friends?  Are  you  sure  that  you 
are  in  nobody’s  way?  Consider  carefully.  Your  pro¬ 
fession  has  its  dangers ;  and  those  who  adopt  it  must 
expect  to  make  bitter  enemies.” 

Pascal  trembled.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  ray  of 
light  at  last  illumined  the  darkness — a  dim  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ray,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  gleam  of  light. 

“  Who  knows  !  ”  he  muttered  ;  8  who  knows  !  ” 

Madame  Ferailleur  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  the 
nature  of  her  reflections  brought  a  flush  to  her  brow. 
“  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  mother  should 
overstep  reserve,”  said  she.  “If  you  had  a  mistress, 
my  son - ” 

“  I  have  none,”  he  answered,  promptly.  Then  his 
own  face  flushed,  and  after  an  instant’s  hesitation,  he 
added :  “  But  I  entertain  the  most  profound  and  rever¬ 
ent  love  for  a  young  girl,  the  most  beautiful  and  chaste 
being  on  earth — a  girl  who,  in  intelligence  and  heart,  is 
worthy  of  you,  my  own  mother.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  nodded  her  head  gravely,  as 
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much  as  to  say  that  she  had  expected  to  find  a  woman 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  “  And  who  is  this  young 
girl?”  she  inquired.  “What  is  her  name?” 

“  Marguerite.” 

“  Marguerite  who  ?  ” 

Pascal’s  embarrassment  increased.  “  She  has  no 
other  name,”  he  replied,  hurriedly,  “and  she  does  not 
know  her  parents.  She  formerly  lived  in  our  street 
with  her  companion,  Madame  Leon,  and  an  old  female 
servant.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
She  now  lives  in  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse, 
in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles.” 

“  In  what  capacity  ?  ” 

“  The  count  has  always  taken  care  of  her — she  owes 
her  education  to  him.  He  acts  as  her  guardian;  and 
although  she  has  never  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject, 
I  fancy  that  the  Count  de  Chalusse  is  her  father.” 

“  And  does  this  girl  love  you,  Pascal  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  so,  mother.  She  has  promised  me  that 
she  will  have  no  other  husband  than  myself.” 

“  And  the  count  ?  ” 

“He  doesn’t  know — he  doesn’t  even  suspect  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Day  after  day  I  have  been  trying  to 
gather  courage  to  tell  you  everything,  and  to  ask  you 
to  go  to  the  Count  de  Chalusse.  But  my  position  is  so 
modest  as  yet.  The  count  is  immensely  rich,  and  he 
intends  to  give  [Marguerite  an  enormous  fortune — two 
millions,  I  believe - ” 

Madame  Ferailleur  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture. 
“  Look  no  further,”  she  said ;  “  you  have  found  the 
explanation.” 

Pascal  sprang  to  his  feet  with  crimson  cheeks,  flam¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  quivering  lips.  “  It  may  be  so,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  it  may  be  so !  The  count’s  immense  fortune 
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may  have  tempted  some  miserable  scoundrel.  Who 
knows  but  some  one  may  have  been  watching  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  have  discovered  that  I  am  an  obstacle?” 

“  Something  told  me  that  my  suspicions  were  cor¬ 
rect,”  said  Madame  Ferailleur.  “  I  had  no  proofs, 
and  yet  I  felt  sure  of  it.” 

Pascal  was  absorbed  in  thought.  “  And  what  a 
strange  coincidence,”  he  eventually  remarked.  “  Do 
you  know,  the  last  time  I  saw  Marguerite,  a  week  ago, 
she  seemed  so  sad  and  anxious  that  I  felt  alarmed.  I 
questioned  her,  but  at  first  she  would  not  answer. 
After  a  little  while,  however,  as  I  insisted,  she  said : 
‘  Ah,  well,  I  fear  the  count  is  planning  a  marriage  for 
me.  M.  de  Chalusse  has  not  said  a  word  to  me  on  the 
subject,  but  he  has  recently  had  several  long  confer¬ 
ences  in  private  with  a  young  man  whose  father  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  great  service  in  former  years.  And  this 
young  man,  whenever  I  meet  him,  looks  at  me  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner.’  ” 

‘‘What  is  his  name?”  asked  Madame  Ferailleur. 

“  I  don’t  know — she  didn’t  mention  it ;  and  her  words 
so  disturbed  me  that  I  did  not  think  of  asking.  But  she 
will  tell  me.  This  evening,  if  I  don’t  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  interview,  I  will  write  to  her.  If  your 
suspicions  are  correct,  mother,  our  secret  is  in  the 
hands  of  three  persons,  and  so  it  is  a  secret  no 
longer - ” 

He  paused  suddenly  to  listen.  The  noise  of  a  spir¬ 
ited  altercation  between  the  servant  and  some  visitor, 
came  from  the  ante-room.  “  I  tell  you  that  he  is  at 
home,”  said  some  one  in  a  panting  voice,  “and  I 
must  see  him  and  speak  with  him  at  once.  It  is  such 
an  urgent  matter  that  I  left  a  card-party  just  at  the 
most  critical  moment  to  come  here.” 
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“  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that  M.  Ferailleur  has  gone 
out.” 

“Very  well;  I  will  wait  for  him,  then.  Take  me  to 
a  room  where  I  can  sit  down.” 

Pascal  turned  pale,  for  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  individual  who  had  suggested  searching  him  at 
Madame  d’Argeles’s  house.  Nevertheless,  he  opened 
the  door;  and  a  man,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  and 
who  was  puffing  and  panting  like  a  locomotive,  came 
forward  with  the  assurance  of  a  person  who  thinks  he 
may  do  anything  he  chooses  by  reason  of  his  wealth. 
“  Zounds  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
you  were  here.  You  don’t  recognize  me,  perhaps,  my 

dear  sir.  I  am  Baron  Trigault — I  came  to - ” 

The  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  and  he  became  as 
embarrassed  as  if  he  had  not  possessed  an  income  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  The  fact  is  he 
had  just  perceived  Madame  Ferailleur.  He  bowed  to 
her,  and  then,  with  a  significant  glance  at  Pascal  he 
said :  “  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private,  mon¬ 
sieur,  in  reference  to  a  matter - ” 

Great  as  was  Pascal’s  astonishment,  he  showed  none 
of  it  on  his  face.  “  You  can  speak  in  my  mother’s 
presence,”  he  replied,  coldly ;  “  she  knows  everything.” 

The  baron’s  surprise  found  vent  in  a  positive  distor¬ 
tion  of  his  features.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  in  three  different 
tones ;  “  ah !  ah  !  ”  And  as  no  one  had  offered  him  a 
seat,  he  approached  an  arm-chair  and  took  possession 
of  it,  exclaiming,  “  You  will  allow  me,  I  trust?  Those 
stairs  have  put  me  in  such  a  state !  ” 

In  spite  of  his  unwieldy  appearance,  this  wealthy 
man  was  endowed  with  great  natural  shrewdness  and 
an  unusually  active  mind.  And  while  he  pretended  to 
be  engaged  in  recovering  his  breath  he  studied  the  room 
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and  its  occupants.  A  revolver  was  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  a  torn  and  crumpled  letter,  and  tears  were  still 
glittering  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  Feraillcur  and  her 
son.  A  keen  observer  needed  no  further  explanation 
of  the  scene. 

“  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  monsieur/’  began  the 
baron,  “  that  I  have  been  led  here  by  certain  compunc¬ 
tions  of  conscience.”  And,  misinterpreting  a  gesture 
which  Pascal  made,  “  I  mean  what  I  say,”  he  con¬ 
tinued;  “compunctions  of  conscience.  I  have  them  oc¬ 
casionally.  Your  departure  this  morning,  after  that — 
deplorable  scene,  caused  certain  doubts  and  suspicions 
to  arise  in  my  mind ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  We  have 
been  too  hasty;  perhaps  this  young  man  may  not  be 
guilty.’  ” 

“  Monsieur !  ”  interrupted  Pascal,  in  a  threatening 
tone. 

“  Excuse  me,  allow  me  to  finish,  if  you  please.  Re¬ 
flection,  I  must  confess,  only  confirmed  this  impression, 
and  increased  my  doubts.  ‘  The  devil !  ’  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  again ;  ‘  if  this  young  man  is  innocent,  the  culprit 
must  be  one  of  the  habitues  of  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
house — that  is  to  say,  a  man  with  whom  I  play  twice 
a  week,  and  whom  I  shall  play  with  again  next  Mon¬ 
day.’  And  then  I  became  uneasy,  and  here  I  am !  ” 
Was  the  absurd  reason  which  the  baron  gave  for  his 
visit  the  true  one?  It  was  difficult  to  decide.  “I 
came,”  he  continued,  “  thinking  that  a  look  at  your 
home  would  teach  me  something;  and  now  I  have  seen 
it,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  that  you  are  the  victim 
of  a  vile  conspiracy.” 

So  saying  he  noisily  blew  his  nose,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  observing  the  quiet  joy  of  Pascal  and 
his  mother.  They  were  amazed.  But  although  these 
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words  were  calculated  to  make  them  feel  intensely 
happy,  they  still  looked  at  their  visitor  with  distrust. 
It  is  not  natural  for  a  person  to  interest  himself  in 
other  people’s  misfortunes,  unless  he  has  some  special 
motive  for  doing  so ;  and  what  could  this  singular  man’s 
object  be? 

However,  he  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  glacial  reserve  with  which  his  ad¬ 
vances  were  received.  “  It  is  clear  that  you  are  in 
some  one’s  way,”  he  resumed,  “  and  that  this  some  one 
has  invented  this  method  of  ruining  you.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  it.  The  intention  became  manifest  to 
my  mind  the  moment  I  read  the  paragraph  concerning 
you  in  the  Figaro.  Have  you  seen  it?  Yes?  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  I  would  be  willing  to  swear 
that  it  was  written  from  notes  furnished  by  your  enemy. 
Moreover,  the  particulars  are  incorrect,  and  I  am  going 
to  write  a  line  of  correction  which  I  shall  take  to  the 
office  myself.”  So  saying  he  transported  his  unwieldy 
person  to  Pascal’s  desk,  and  hastily  wrote  as  follows : 

“  Mr.  Editor, 

“  As  a  witness  of  the  scene  that  took  place  at  Madame 
d’A - s’s  house  last  night,  allow  me  to  make  an  im¬ 

portant  correction.  It  is  only  too  true  that  extra  cards 
were  introduced  into  the  pack,  but  that  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  M.  F -  is  not  proven,  since  he  was  not 

seen  to  do  it.  I  know  that  appearances  are  against 
him,  but  he  nevertheless  possesses  my  entire  confidence 
and  esteem. 

"  Baron-  Trigault." 

Meanwhile  Madame  Ferailleur  and  her  son  had  ex¬ 
changed  significant  glances.  Their  impressions  were 
the  same.  This  man  could  not  be  an  enemy.  When 
the  baron  had  finished  his  letter,  and  had  read  it  aloud. 
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Pascal,  who  was  deeply  moved,  exclaimed :  “  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  monsieur; 
but  if  you  really  wish  to  serve  me,  pray  don’t  send  that 
note.  It  would  cause  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  and  I  should  none  the  less  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  practice  of  my  profession — besides,  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  be  forgotten  for  a  time.” 

“  So  be  it — I  understand  you ;  you  hope  to  discover 
the  traitor,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  put  him  on  his 
guard.  I  approve  of  your  prudence.  But  remember 
my  words:  if  you  ever  need  a  helping  hand,  rap  at 
my  door;  and  when  you  hold  the  necessary  proofs,  I 
will  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  rendering  your 
justification  even  more  startling  than  the  affront.”  He 
prepared  to  go,  but  before  crossing  the  threshold,  he 
turned  and  said :  “  In  future  I  shall  watch  the  fingers 
of  the  player  who  sits  on  my  left  hand.  And  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  obtain  the  notes  from  which 
that  newspaper  article  was  written.  One  never  knows 
the  benefit  that  may  be  derived,  at  a  certain  moment, 
from  a  page  of  writing.” 

As  he  started  off,  Madame  Ferailleur  sprang  from 
her  chair.  “  Pascal,”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  man  knows 
something,  and  your  enemies  are  his ;  I  read  it  in  his 
eyes.  He,  too,  distrusts  M.  de  Coralth.” 

“  I  understood  him,  mother,  and  my  mind  is  made 
up.  I  must  disappear.  From  this  moment  Pascal 
Ferailleur  no  longer  exists.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  same  evening  two  large  vans  were  standing 
outside  Madame  Ferailleur’s  house.  She  had  sold  her 
furniture  without  reserve,  and  was  starting  to  join  her 
son,  who  had  already  left  for  Le  Havre,  she  said,  in 
view  of  sailing  to  America. 
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VI. 

“There  are  a  number  of  patients  waiting  for  me.  I 
will  drop  in  again  about  midnight.  I  still  have  several 
urgent  visits  to  make."  Thus  had  Dr.  Jodon  spoken 
to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite;  and  yet,  when  he  left  the 
Hotel  de  Chalusse,  after  assuring  himself  that  Casimir 
would  have  some  straw  spread  over  the  street,  the  doc¬ 
tor  quietly  walked  home.  The  visits  he  had  spoken  of 
merely  existed  in  his  imagination ;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
his  role  to  appear  to  be  overrun  with  patients.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  only  patient  he  had  had  to  attend  to  that 
week  was  a  superannuated  porter,  living  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Pepiniere,  and  whom  he  visited  twice  a  day,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do.  The  remainder  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  waiting  for  patients  who  never  came,  and 
in  cursing  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  was  ruined, 
he  declared,  by  excessive  competition,  combined  with 
certain  rules  of  decorum  which  hampered  young  prac¬ 
titioners  beyond  endurance^ 

However,  if  Dr.  Jodon  had  devoted  one-half  of  the 
time  he  spent  in  cursing  and  building  castles  in  the  air 
to  study,  he  might  have,  perhaps,  raised  his  little  skill 
to  the  height  of  his  immense  ambition.  But  neither 
work  nor  patience  formed  any  part  of  his  system.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  present  age,  and  wished  to  rise 
speedily  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  A  certain 
amount  of  display  and  assurance,  a  little  luck,  and  a 
good  deal  of  advertising  would,  in  his  opinion,  suffice 
to  bring  about  this  result.  It  was  with  this  conviction, 
indeed,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Rue  de 
Courcelles,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  quar- 
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ters  of  Paris.  But  so  far,  events  had  shown  his  theory 
to  be  incorrect.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  economy^  very 
cleverly  concealed,  he  had  seen  the  little  capital  which 
constituted  his  entire  fortune  dwindle  away.  He  had 
originally  possessed  but  twenty  thousand  francs,  a  sum 
which  in  no  wise  corresponded  with  his  lofty  preten¬ 
sions.  He  had  paid  his  rent  that  very  morning;  and  he 
could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  it.  What 
should  he  do  then?  When  he  thought  of  this  con¬ 
tingency,  and  it  was  a  subject  that  filled  his  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  he  felt  the  fires  of 
wrath  and  hatred  kindle  in  his  soul.  He  utterly  refused 
to  regard  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  own  misfortunes; 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  example  of  many  other 
disappointed  individuals,  he  railed  at  mankind  and 
everything  in  general — at  circumstances,  envious  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  enemies,  whom  he  certainly  did  not 
possess. 

At  times  he  was  capable  of  doing  almost  anything  to 
gratify  his  lust  for  gold,  for  the  privations  which  he 
had  endured  so  long  were  like  oil  cast  upon  the  flame 
of  covetousness  which  was  ever  burning  in  his  breast. 
In  calmer  moments  he  asked  himself  at  what  other 
door  he  could  knock,  in  view  of  hastening  the  arrival 
of  Fortune.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  turning  dentist, 
or  of  trying  to  find  some  capitalist  who  would  join 
him  in  manufacturing  one  of  those  patent  medicines 
which  are  warranted  to  yield  their  promoters  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year.  On  other  occasions  he  dreamed  of 
establishing  a  monster  pharmacy,  or  of  opening  a  pri¬ 
vate  hospital.  But  money  was  needed  to  carry  out  any 
one  of  these  plans,  and  he  had  no  money.  There  was 
the  rub.  However,  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
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he  must  decide  upon  his  course ;  he  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  much  longer. 

His  third  year  of  practice  in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles 
had  not  yielded  him  enough  to  pay  his  servant's  wages. 
For  he  had  a  servant,  of  course.  He  had  a  valet  for 
the  same  reason  as  he  had  a  suite  of  rooms  of  a  super¬ 
ficially  sumptuous  aspect.  Faithful  to  his  system,  or, 
rather,  to  his  master's  system,  he  had  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  to  show.  The  display  of  gilding  in  his  apart¬ 
ments  was  such  as  to  make  a  man  of  taste  shut  his 
eyes  to  escape  the  sight  of  it.  There  were  gorgeous 
carpets  and  hangings,  frescoed  ceilings,  spurious  objects 
of  virtu ,  and  pier-tables  loaded  with  ornaments.  An 
unsophisticated  youth  from  the  country  would  certainly 
have  been  dazzled;  but  it  would  not  do  to  examine 
these  things  too  closely.  There  was  more  cotton  than 
silk  in  the  velvet  covering  of  the  furniture;  and  if 
various  statuettes  placed  on  brackets  at  a  certain  height 
had  been  closely  inspected,  it  would  have  been  found 
that  they  were  of  mere  plaster,  hidden  beneath  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  green  paint,  sprinkled  with  copper  filings.  This 
plaster,  playing  the  part  of  bronze,  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  man,  his  system,  and  the  present 
age. 

When  the  doctor  reached  home,  his  first  question  to 
his  servant  was  as  usual:  “Has  any  one  called?" 

“No  one." 

The  doctor  sighed,  and  passing  through  his  superb 
waiting-room,  he  entered  his  consulting  sanctum,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  chimney  comer  beside  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  fire.  He  was  even  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 
The  scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed  at  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  house  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
it  over  and  over  again  in  his  brain,  striving  to  find 
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some  way  by  which  he  might  derive  an  advantage  from 
the  mystery.  For  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  there  was  a  mystery.  He  had  been  engrossed  in 
these  thoughts  for  some  time,  when  his  meditations 
were  disturbed  by  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Who  could  be 
calling  at  this  hour? 

The  question  was  answered  by  his  servant,  who  ap¬ 
peared  and  informed  him  that  a  lady,  who  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  was  waiting  in  the  reception-room.  “  Very 
well,”  was  his  reply;  “but  it  is  best  to  let  her  wait  a 
few  moments.”  For  he  had  at  least  this  merit:  he 
never  deviated  from  his  system.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  whatever  would  he  have  admitted  a  patient 
immediately;  he  wished  him  to  wait  so  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  advantages  of 
consulting  a  physician  whose  time  was  constantly  oc¬ 
cupied. 

However,  when  ten  minutes  or  so  had  elapsed,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  a  tall  lady  came  quickly  forward, 
throwing  back  the  veil  which  had  concealed  her  face. 
She  must  have  been  over  forty-five;  and  if  she  had 
ever  been  handsome,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  it 
now.  She  had  brown  hair,  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray, 
but  very  coarse  and  abundant,  and  growing  low  over 
her  forehead;  her  nose  was  broad  and  flat;  her  lips 
were  thick,  and  her  eyes  were  dull  and  expressionless. 
However,  her  manners  were  gentle  and  rather  melan¬ 
choly;  and  one  would  have  judged  her  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  devotee.  Still  for  the  time  being  she  seemed 
greatly  agitated.  She  seated  herself  at  the  doctor’s 
invitation ;  and  without  waiting  for  him  to  ask  any 
questions :  “  I  ought  to  tell  you  at  once,  monsieur,”  she 
began,  “that  I  am  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  house¬ 
keeper.” 
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In  spite  of  his  self-control,  the  doctor  bounded  from 
his  chair.  “  Madame  Leon?”  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
intense  surprise. 

She  bowed,  compressing  her  thick  lips.  “  I  am  known 
by  that  name — yes,  monsieur.  But  it  is  only  my 
Christian  name.  The  one  I  have  a  right  to  bear  would 
not  accord  with  my  present  position.  Reverses  of  for¬ 
tune  are  not  rare  in  these  days ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
consoling  influences  of  religion,  one  would  not  have 
strength  to  endure  them.” 

The  physician  was  greatly  puzzled.  “  What  can  she 
want  of  me?”  he  thought. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  resumed  speaking:  “I  was 
much  reduced  in  circumstances — at  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
sources,  indeed — when  M.  de  Chalusse — a  family  friend 
— requested  me  to  act  as  companion  to  a  young  girl 
in  whom  he  was  interested — Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 
I  accepted  the  position;  and  I  thank  God  every  day 
that  I  did  so,  for  I  feel  a  mother’s  affection  for  this 
young  girl,  and  she  loves  me  as  fondly  as  if  she  were 
my  own  daughter.”  In  support  of  her  assertion,  she 
drew  a  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  few  tears  to  her  eyes.  “  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  doctor,”  she  continued,  “you  cannot  fail 
to  understand  that  the  interests  of  my  dearly  beloved 
Marguerite  bring  me  to  you.  I  was  shut  up  in  my 
own  room  when  M.  de  Chalusse  was  brought  home, 
and  I  did  not  hear  of  his  illness  until  after  your  de¬ 
parture.  Perhaps  you  might  say  that  I  ought  to  have 
waited  until  your  next  visit;  but  I  had  not  sufficient 
patience  to  do  so.  One  cannot  submit  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  the  torture  of  suspense,  when  the  future  of  a 
beloved  daughter  is  at  stake.  So  here  I  am.”  She 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  then  added,  “  I  have  come. 
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monsieur,  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  exact  truth  respect¬ 
ing  the  count’s  condition.” 

The  doctor  was  expecting  something  very  different, 
but  nevertheless  he  replied  with  all  due  gravity  and 
self-possession.  “  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you, 
madame,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  hope,  and  that  I 
expect  a  fatal  termination  within  twenty-four  hours, 
unless  the  patient  should  regain  consciousness.” 

The  housekeeper  turned  pale.  “  Then  all  is  lost,” 
she  faltered,  “  all  is  lost !  ”  And  unable  to  articulate 
another  word  she  rose  to  her  feet,  bowed,  and  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

Before  the  grate,  with  his  mouth  half  open,  and  his 
right  arm  extended  in  an  interrupted  gesture,  the  doc¬ 
tor  stood  speechless  and  disconcerted.  It  was  only 
when  the  outer  door  closed  with  a  bang  that  he  seemed 
restored  to  consciousness.  And  as  he  heard  the  noise 
he  sprang  forward  as  if  to  recall  his  visitor.  “  Ah !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  “  the  miserable  old  woman 
was  mocking  me !  ”  And  urged  on  by  a  wild,  irrational 
impulse,  he  caught  up  his  hat  and  darted  out  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Madame  Leon  was  considerably  in  advance  of 
him,  and  was  walking  very  quickly;  still,  by  quicken¬ 
ing  his  pace,  he  might  have  overtaken  her.  However, 
he  did  not  join  her,  for  he  scarcely  knew  what  excuse 
to  offer  for  such  a  strange  proceeding;  he  contented 
himself  by  cautiously  following  her  at  a  little  distance. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  short.  It  was  in  front  of  a 
tobacconist's  shop,  where  there  was  a  post-office  letter¬ 
box.  The  shop  was  closed,  but  the  box  was  there  with 
its  little  slit  for  letters  to  be  dropped  into  it.  Madame 
Leon  evidently  hesitated.  She  paused,  as  one  always 
does  before  venturing  upon  a  decisive  act,  from  which 
there  will  be  no  return,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
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quences.  An  observer  never  remains  twenty  minutes 
before  a  letter-box  without  witnessing  this  pantomime 
so  expressive  of  irresolution.  At  last,  however,  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  gesture  which  eloquently 
expressed  the  result  of  her  deliberations;  and  drawing 
a  letter  from  her  bosom,  she  dropped  it  into  the  box, 
and  then  hastened  on  more  quickly  than  before. 

“  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,”  thought  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “that  letter  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  and 
whether  it  should  be  sent  or  not  depended  on  the  an¬ 
swer  I  gave.” 

We  have  already  said  that  M.  Jodon  was  not  a 
wealthy  man,  and  yet  he  would  willingly  have  given  a 
hundred-franc  note  to  have  known  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  or  even  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  But  his  chase  was  almost  ended.  Madame 
Leon  had  reached  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  and  now  went 
in.  Should  he  follow  her?  His  curiosity  was  torturing 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  an  idea  of  doing  so; 
and  it  required  an  heroic  effort  of  will  to  resist  the 
temptation  successfully.  But  a  gleam  of  common  sense 
warned  him  that  this  would  be  a  terrible  blunder.  Once 
already  during  the  evening  his  conduct  had  attracted 
attention;  and  he  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
better  way  of  winning  confidence  than  by  intruding 
almost  forcibly  into  other  people’s  affairs.  Accordingly 
he  thoughtfully  retraced  his  steps,  feeling  intensely 
disgusted  with  himself.  “ What  a  fool  I  am!”  he 
grumbled.  “  If  I  had  kept  the  old  woman  in  suspense, 
instead  of  blurting  out  the  truth,  I  might  have  learned 
the  real  object  of  her  visit;  for  she  had  an  object.  But 
what  was  it?” 

The  doctor  spent  the  two  hours  that  remained  to  him 
before  making  his  second  visit  in  trying  to  discover  it. 
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But,  although  nothing  prevented  him  from  exploring  the 
boundless  fields  of  improbable  possibilities,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  satisfactory.  There  was  only  one  cer¬ 
tain  point,  that  Madame  Leon  and  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  were  equally  interested  in  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  count  would  regain  consciousness  or  not. 
As  to  their  interests  in  the  matter,  the  doctor  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  not  identical ;  he  was  persuaded 
that  a  secret  enmity  existed  between  them,  and  that  the 
housekeeper  had  visited  him  without  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite’s  knowledge.  For  he  was  not  deceived  by 
Madame  Leon,  or  by  her  pretended  devotion  to  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite.  Her  manner,  her  smooth  words, 
her  tone  of  pious  resignation,  and  the  allusion  to  the 
grand  name  she  had  the  right  to  bear,  were  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impose  upon  one ;  but  she  had  been  too  much 
disconcerted  toward  the  last  to  remember  her  part. 
Dr.  Jodon  lacked  the  courage  to  return  to  his  sumptu¬ 
ous  rooms,  and  it  was  in  a  little  cafe  that  he  thus 
reflected  upon  the  situation,  while  drinking  some  ex¬ 
ecrable  beer  brewed  in  Paris  out  of  a  glass  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Bavaria. 

At  last  midnight  sounded — the  hour  had  come.  Still 
the  doctor  did  not  move.  Having  been  obliged  to  wait 
himself,  he  wished,  in  revenge,  to  make  the  others  wait, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  cafe  closed  that  he  again  walked 
up  the  Rue  de  Courcelles.  Madame  Leon  had  left  the 
gate  ajar,  and  the  doctor  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  into  the  courtyard.  As  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  the  servants  were  assembled  in  the  concierge’s 
lodge;  but  the  careless  gayety  which  shone  upon  their 
faces  a  few  hours  before  had  given  place  to  evident 
anxiety  respecting  their  future  prospects.  Through  the 
windows  of  the  lodge  they  could  be  seen  standing  round 
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the  two  choice  spirits  of  the  household,  M.  Bourigeau, 
the  concierge,  and  M.  Casimir,  the  valet,  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  earnest  conversation.  And  if  the  doctor  had 
listened,  he  would  have  heard  such  words  as  “  wages,” 
and  “  legacies,”  and  “  remuneration  for  faithful  ser¬ 
vice,”  and  “  annuities  ”  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

But  M.  Jodon  did  not  listen.  Thinking  he  should 
find  some  servant  inside,  he  entered  the  house.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  nobody  to  announce  his  presence;  the 
door  closed  noiselessly  behind  him,  the  heavy  carpet 
which  covered  the  marble  steps  stifled  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  and  he  ascended  the  first  flight  without  seeing 
any  one.  The  door  opening  into  the  count’s  room  was 
open,  the  room  itself  being  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  large 
fire,  and  a  lamp  which  stood  on  a  corner  of  the  mantel¬ 
shelf.  Instinctively  the  doctor  paused  and  looked  in. 
There  had  been  no  change  since  his  first  visit.  The 
count  was  still  lying  motionless  on  his  pillows ;  his  face 
was  swollen,  his  eyelids  were  closed,  but  he  still 
breathed,  as  was  shown  by  the  regular  movement  of 
the  covering  over  his  chest.  Madame  Leon  and  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite  were  his  only  attendants.  The 
housekeeper,  who  sat  back  a  little  in  the  shade,  was 
half  reclining  in  an  arm-chair  with  her  hands  clasped 
in  her  lap,  her  lips  firmly  compressed,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  vacancy.  Pale  but  calm,  and  more  imposing 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
was  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  eagerly  watching  for  some 
sign  of  renewed  life  and  intelligence  on  the  count’s 
face. 

A  little  ashamed  of  his  indiscretion,  the  doctor  re¬ 
treated  seven  or  eight  steps  down  the  stairs,  and  then 
ascended  them  again,  coughing  slightly,  so  as  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  approach.  This  time  he  was  heard,  for 
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Mademoiselle  Marguerite  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
him.  “  Well  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Alas !  ” 

He  advanced  toward  the  bed,  but  before  he  had  time 
to  examine  his  patient  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  scrap  of  paper.  “  The  physician  who  usually 
attends  M.  de  Chalusse  has  been  here  in  your  absence, 
monsieur,”  said  she-  “This  is  his  prescription,  and 
we  have  already  administered  a  few  drops  of  the 
potion.” 

M.  Jodon,  who  was  expecting  this  blow,  bowed 
coldly. 

“  I  must  add,”  continued  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
“  that  the  doctor  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done ; 
and  I  beg  you  will  unite  your  skill  with  his  in  treating 
the  case.” 

Unfortunately  all  the  medical  skill  of  the  faculty 
would  have  availed  nothing  here.  After  another  exam¬ 
ination,  Dr.  Jodon  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  nature,  but  that  he  must  be 
(lit ion.  “  And  I  will  tell  my  servant  to  wake  me  at 
informed  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  sick  man’s  con¬ 
once  if  I  am  sent  for,”  he  added. 

He  was  already  leaving  the  room,  when  Madame 
Leon  barred  his  passage.  “  Isn’t  it  true,  doctor,  that 
one  attentive  person  would  suffice  to  watch  over  the 
count  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Most  assuredly,”  he  answered. 

The  housekeeper  turned  toward  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite.  “  Ah,  you  see,  my  dear  young  lady,”  she 
said,  “what  did  I  tell  you?  Listen  to  me;  take  a  little 
rest.  Watching  is  not  suitable  work  for  one  of  your 
age - ” 

“  It  is  useless  to  insist,”  interrupted  the  young  girl, 
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resolutely.  “  I  shall  remain  here.  I  shall  watch  over 
him  myself.” 

The  housekeeper  made  no  reply ;  but  it  seemed  to  the 
doctor  that  the  two  women  exchanged  singular  glances. 
“  The  devil !  ”  he  muttered,  as  he  took  his  departure ; 
“  one  might  think  that  they  distrusted  each  other !  ” 

Perhaps  he  was  right;  but  at  all  events  he  had 
scarcely  left  the  house  before  Madame  Leon  again 
urged  her  dear  young  lady  to  take  a  few  hours’  rest. 
“  What  can  you  fear  ?  ”  she  insisted,  in  her  wheedling 
voice.  “  Sha’n’t  I  be  here  ?  Do  you  suppose  your 
old  Leon  capable  of  losing  herself  in  sleep,  when  your 
future  depends  upon  a  word  from  that  poor  man  lying 
there  ?  ” 

“  Pray,  cease.” 

“  Ah,  no !  my  dear  young  lady ;  my  love  for  you 
compels  me - ” 

“  Oh,  enough  !  ”  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Margue¬ 
rite;  “ enough,  Leon!” 

Her  tone  was  so  determined  that  the  housekeeper 
was  compelled  to  yield;  but  not  without  a  deep  sigh, 
not  without  an  imploring  glance  to  Heaven,  as  if  call¬ 
ing  upon  Providence  to  witness  the  purity  of  her  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  usefulness  of  her  praiseworthy  efforts. 
“At  least,  my  dear  lady,  wrap  yourself  up  warmly. 
Shall  I  go  and  bring  you  your  heavy  travelling  shawl?  ” 

“  Thanks,  my  dear  Leon — Annette  will  bring  it.” 

“  Then,  pray,  send  for  it.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
watch  alone?  What  should  we  do  if  we  needed  any¬ 
thing  ?  ” 

“  I  will  call,”  replied  Marguerite. 

This  was  unnecessary,  for  Dr.  Jodon’s  departure 
from  the  house  had  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the 
servants’  conference;  and  they  were  now  assembled 
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on  the  landing,  anxious  and  breathless,  and  peering 
eagerly  into  the  sick-room. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  went  toward  them.  “  Ma¬ 
dame  Leon  and  myself  will  remain  with  the  count,”  she 
said.  “  Annette  ” — this  was  the  woman  whom  she  liked 
best  of  all  the  servants — •“  Casimir  and  a  footman  will 
spend  the  night  in  the  little  side  salon .  The  others  may 
retire.” 

Her  orders  were  obeyed.  Two  o’clock  sounded  from 
the  church-tower  near  by,  and  then  the  solemn  and 
terrible  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  hard  breathing 
of  the  unconscious  man  and  the  implacable  ticktack  of 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf,  numbering  the  seconds 
which  were  left  for  him  to  live.  From  the  streets  out¬ 
side,  not  a  sound  reached  this  princely  abode,  which 
stood  between  a  vast  courtyard  and  a  garden  as  large 
as  a  park.  Moreover,  the  straw  which  had  been  spread 
over  the  paving-stones  effectually  deadened  the  rumble 
of  the  few  vehicles  that  passed.  Enveloped  in  a  soft, 
warm  shawl,  Madame  Leon  had  again  taken  possession 
of  her  arm-chair,  and  while  she  pretended  to  be  reading 
a  prayer-book,  she  kept  a  close  watch  over  her  dear 
young  lady,  as  if  she  were  striving  to  discover  her  in¬ 
most  thoughts.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  this  affectionate  espionage.  Besides,  what  would 
it  have  mattered  to  her?  She  had  rolled  a  low  arm¬ 
chair  near  the  bedside,  seated  herself  in  it,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  M.  de  Chalusse.  Two  or  three  times 
she  started  violently,  and  once  even  she  said  to  Madame 
Leon  :  “  Come — come  and  see !  ” 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  a  faint  change  in  the 
patient’s  face ;  but  it  was  only  a  fancy — she  had  been 
deceived  by  the  shadows  that  played  about  the  room, 
caused  by  the  capricious  flame  in  the  grate.  The  hours 
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were  creeping  on,  and  the  housekeeper,  wearying  at  last 
of  her  fruitless  watch,  dropped  asleep;  her  head  fell 
forward  on  to  her  breast,  her  prayer-book  slipped  from 
her  hands,  and  finally  she  began  to  snore.  But  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  perceive  this,  absorbed  as 
she  was  in  thoughts  which,  by  reason  of  their  very 
profundity,  had  ceased  to  be  sorrowful.  Perhaps  she 
felt  she  was  keeping  a  last  vigil  over  her  happiness,  and 
that  with  the  final  breath  of  this  dying  man  all  her 
girlhood’s  dreams  and  all  her  dearest  hopes  would  take 
flight  for  evermore.  Undoubtedly  her  thoughts  flew  to 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  promised  her  life — to  Pascal, 
to  the  unfortunate  fellow  whose  honor  was  being  stolen 
from  him  at  that  very  moment,  in  a  fashionable  gam¬ 
ing-house. 

About  five  o’clock  the  air  became  so  close  that  she 
felt  a  sudden  faintness,  and  opened  the  window  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  noise  aroused  Madame 
Leon  from  her  slumbers.  She  rose,  yawned,  and  rather 
sullenly  declared  that  she  felt  very  queer,  and  would 
certainly  fall  ill  if  she  did  not  take  some  refreshment. 
It  became  necessary  to  summon  M.  Casimir,  who 
brought  her  a  glass  of  Madeira  and  some  biscuits. 
“  Now  I  feel  better,”  she  murmured,  after  her  repast. 
“  My  excessive  sensibility  will  be  the  death  of  me.” 
And  so  saying,  she  dropped  asleep  again. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  meanwhile  returned  to 
her  seat;  but  her  thoughts  gradually  became  confused, 
her  eyelids  grew  heavy,  and  although  she  struggled,  she 
at  last  fell  asleep  in  her  turn,  with  her  head  resting  on 
the  count’s  bed.  It  was  daylight  when  a  strange  and 
terrible  shock  awoke  her.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  an 
icy  hand,  some  dead  person’s  hand,  was  gently  stroking 
her  head,  and  tenderly  caressing  her  hair.  She  at  once 
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sprang  to  her  feet.  The  sick  man  had  regained  con¬ 
sciousness;  his  eyes  were  open  and  his  right  arm  was 
moving.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  darted  to  the  bell- 
rope  and  pulled  it  violently,  and  as  a  servant  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  she  cried :  “  Run  for  the 
physician  who  lives  near  here — quick  ! — and  tell  him 
that  the  count  is  conscious.” 

In  an  instant,  almost,  the  sick-room  was  full  of  ser¬ 
vants,  but  the  girl  did  not  perceive  it.  She  had  ap¬ 
proached  M.  de  Chalusse,  and  taking  his  hand,  she 
tenderly  asked:  “You  hear  me,  do  you  not,  monsieur? 
Do  you  understand  me?” 

His  lips  moved ;  but  only  a  hollow,  rattling  sound, 
which  was  absolutely  unintelligible,  came  from  his 
throat.  Still,  he  understood  her ;  as  it  was  easy  to  see 
by  his  gestures — despairing  and  painful  ones,  for  paraly¬ 
sis  had  not  released  its  hold  on  its  victim,  and  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  slightly  move 
his  right  arm.  He  evidently  desired  something.  But 
what  ? 

They  mentioned  the  different  articles  in  the  room — 
everything  indeed  that  they  could  think  of.  But  in 
vain,  until  the  housekeeper  suddenly  exclaimed:  “He 
wishes  to  write.” 

That  was,  indeed,  what  he  desired.  With  the  hand 
that  was  comparatively  free,  with  the  hoarse  rattle  that 
was  his  only  voice,  M.  de  Chalusse  answered,  “  Yes, 
yes !  ”  and  his  eyes  even  turned  to  Madame  Leon  with 
an  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude.  They  raised  him 
on  his  pillows,  and  brought  him  a  small  writing-desk, 
with  some  paper,  and  a  pen  that  had  been  dipped  in 
ink.  But  like  those  around  him,  he  had  himself  over¬ 
estimated  his  strength;  if  he  could  move  his  hand,  he 
could  not  control  its  movements.  After  a  terrible  effort 
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and  intense  suffering,  however,  he  succeeded  in  tracing 
a  few  words,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  understand.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  these  words  could  be  deciphered — “My  entire 

fortune — give — friends — against - •”  This  signified 

nothing. 

In  despair,  he  dropped  the  pen,  and  his  glance  and 
his  hand  turned  to  that  part  of  the  room  opposite  his 
bed.  “  Monsieur  means  his  escritoire,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  the  sick  man  hoarsely  answered. 

“  Perhaps  the  count  wishes  that  it  should  be  opened  ?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  was  the  reply  again. 

“  My  God  !  ”  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
with  a  gesture  of  despair;  “  what  have  I  done?  I  have 
broken  the  key.  I  feared  the  responsibility  which  would 
fall  upon  us  all  ” 

The  expression  of  the  count’s  face  had  become  abso¬ 
lutely  frightful.  It  indicated  utter  discouragement,  the 
most  bitter  suffering,  the  most  horrible  despair.  His 
soul  was  writhing  in  a  body  from  which  life  had  fled. 
Intelligence,  mind,  and  will  were  fast  bound  in  a  corpse 
which  they  could  not  electrify.  The  consciousness  of 
his  own  powerlessness  caused  him  a  paroxysm  of 
frantic  rage;  his  hands  clinched,  the  veins  in  his  throat 
swelled,  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and 
in  a  harsh,  shrill  voice  that  had  nothing  human  in  it, 
he  exclaimed :  “  Marguerite  ! — despoiled  ! — take  care ! 
— your  mother !  ”  And  this  was  all — it  was  the  su¬ 
preme  effort  that  broke  the  last  link  that  bound  the  soul 
to  earth. 

“  A  priest !  ”  cried  Madame  Leon  !  “  A  priest !  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  go  for  a  priest !  ” 

“  Rather  for  a  notary,”  suggested  M.  Casimir.  “  You 
see  he  wishes  to  make  a  will.” 
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But  at  that  moment  the  physician  entered,  pale  and 
breathless.  He  walked  straight  to  the  bedside,  glanced 
at  the  motionless  form,  and  solemnly  exclaimed:  “The 
Count  de  Chalusse  is  dead !  ” 

There  was  a  moment’s  stupor — the  stupor  which  al¬ 
ways  follows  death,  especially  when  death  comes  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly.  A  feeling  of  mingled  wonder, 
selfishness,  and  fear  pervaded  the  group  of  servants. 
“  Yes,  it  is  over !  ”  muttered  the  doctor ;  “  it  is  all 
over !  ” 

And  as  he  was  familiar  with  these  painful  scenes, 
and  had  lost  none  of  his  self-possession,  he  furtively 
studied  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  features  and  atti¬ 
tude.  She  seemed  thunderstruck.  With  dry,  fixed  eyes 
and  contracted  features,  she  stood  rooted  to  her  place, 
gazing  at  the  lifeless  form  as  if  she  were  expecting 
some  miracle — as  if  she  still  hoped  to  hear  those  rigid 
lips  reveal  the  secret  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
disclose,  and  which  he  had  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave. 

The  physician  was  the  only  person  who  observed  this. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  room  were  exchanging  looks 
of  distress.  Some  of  the  women  had  fallen  upon  their 
knees,  and  were  sobbing  and  praying  in  the  same 
breath.  But  Madame  Leon’s  sobs  could  be  heard  above 
the  rest.  They  were  at  first  inarticulate  moans,  but 
suddenly  she  sprang  toward  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
and  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  she  cried :  “  What  a  mis¬ 
fortune!  My  dearest  child,  what  a  loss!”  Utterly 
incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  the  poor  girl  tried  to  free 
herself  from  this  close  embrace,  but  the  housekeeper 
would  not  be  repulsed,  and  continued :  “  Weep,  my  dear 
young  lady,  weep !  Do  not  refuse  to  give  vent  to  your 
sorrow.” 
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She  herself  displayed  so  little  self-control  that  the 
physician  reprimanded  her  with  considerable  severity, 
whereat  her  emotion  increased,  and  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  pressed  to  her  eyes,  she  sobbed:  “Yes,  doctor, 
yes;  you  are  right;  I  ought  to  moderate  my  grief.  But 
pray,  doctor,  remove  my  beloved  Marguerite  from  this 
scene,  which  is  too  terrible  for  her  young  and  tender 
heart.  Persuade  her  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  so 
that  she  may  ask  God  for  strength  to  bear  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  has  befallen  her.” 

The  poor  girl  had  certainly  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  room,  but  before  she  could  say  so,  M.  Casimir 
stepped  forward.  “  I  think,”  he  dryly  observed,  “  that 
mademoiselle  had  better  remain  here.” 

“  Eh  ?  ”  said  Madame  Leon,  looking  up  suddenly. 
“  And  why,  if  you  please?  ” 

“  Because — because - ” 

Anger  had  dried  the  housekeeper’s  tears.  “  What  do 
you  mean  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Do  you  pretend  to  prevent 
mademoiselle  from  doing  as  she  chooses  in  her  own 
house  ? ” 

M.  Casimir  gave  vent  to  a  contemptuous  whistle, 
which,  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  would  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  man  who  was  now 
lying  there — dead.  “  Her  own  house  !  ”  he  answered ; 
“her  own  house!  Yesterday  I  shouldn’t  have  denied 
it;  but  to-day  it’s  quite  another  thing.  Is  she  a  rela¬ 
tive?  No,  she  isn’t.  What  are  you  talking  about, 
then?  We  are  all  equals  here.” 

He  spoke  so  impudently  that  even  the  doctor  felt 
indignant.  “  Scoundrel !  ”  said  he. 

But  the  valet  turned  toward  him  with  an  air  which 
proved  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctor’s 
servant,  and,  consequently,  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
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master’s  life.  “  Call  your  own  valet  a  scoundrel,  if 
you  choose/’  he  retorted,  “but  not  me.  Your  duties 
here  are  over,  aren’t  they?  So  leave  us  to  manage  our 
own  affairs.  Thank  heaven,  I  know  what  I’m  talking 
about.  Everybody  knows  that  caution  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  dead  man’s  house,  especially  when  that  house 
is  full  of  money,  and  when,  instead  of  relatives,  there 
are — persons  who — who  are  there  nobody  knows  how 
or  why.  In  case  any  valuables  were  missed,  who  would 
be  accused  of  taking  them?  Why,  the  poor  servants, 
of  course.  Ah,  they  have  broad  shoulders !  Their 
trunks  would  be  searched;  and  even  if  nothing  were 
found,  they  would  be  sent  to  prison  all  the  same.  In 
the  meantime  other  people  would  escape  with  the  booty. 
No,  Lisette !  No  one  will  stir  from  this  room  until  the 
arrival  of  the  justice - ” 

Madame  Leon  was  bursting  with  rage.  “  All  right !  ” 
she  interrupted;  “I’m  going  to  send  for  the  count’s 
particular  friend,  General - ” 

“  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  general.” 

“  Wretch !  ” 

It  was  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  who  put  an  end  to 
this  indecent  dispute.  Its  increasing  violence  had 
aroused  her  from  her  stupor.  Casimirs  impudence 
brought  a  flush  to  her  forehead,  and  stepping  forward 
with  haughty  resolution,  she  exclaimed :  “  You  forget 
that  one  never  raises  one’s  voice  in  the  chamber  of 
death.”  Her  words  were  so  true,  and  her  manner  so 
majestic,  that  M.  Casimir  was  silenced.  Then,  pointing 
to  the  door,  she  coldly  added:  “Go  for  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  don’t  set  foot  here  again,  except  in  his 
company.” 

He  bowed,  stammered  an  unintelligible  apology,  and 
left  the  room.  “  She  always  gets  the  best  of  me,”  he 
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growled,  as  he  went  downstairs.  “  But  seals  shall  be 
put  on  everything/’ 

When  he  entered  the  porter’s  lodge,  M.  Bourigeau 
was  just  getting  up,  having  slept  all  night,  while  his 
wife  watched.  “ Quick,”  ordered  M.  Casimir;  “make 
haste  and  finish  dressing,  and  run  for  the  justice  of 
the  peace — we  must  have  him  here  at  once.  Everything 
must  be  done  regularly  and  in  order,  upstairs.” 

The  concierge  was  in  despair.  “  Heavens !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  so  the  master’s  dead !  What  a  misfortune !  ” 

“  You  may  well  say  so ;  and  this  is  the  second  time 
such  a  thing  has  happened  to  me.  I  remember  now 
what  a  shrewd  fellow  named  Chupin  once  said  to  me. 
‘  If  I  were  a  servant,’  he  remarked,  ‘  before  entering  a 
man’s  service,  I’d  make  him  insure  his  life  for  my 
benefit  in  one  of  those  new-fangled  companies,  so  that 
I  might  step  into  a  handsome  fortune  if  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  die.’  But  make  haste,  Bourigeau.” 

“  That’s  a  famous  idea,  but  scarcely  practicable,” 
growled  the  concierge. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  But  at  all 
events  I’m  terribly  annoyed.  The  count  was  giving 
me  enormous  wages,  and  I  had  got  him  nicely  into  my 
ways.  Well,  after  all,  I  shall  only  have  to  begin  again  !” 

M.  Bourigeau  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  heights 
of  such  serene  philosophy,  and  as  he  buttoned  his  over¬ 
coat,  he  groaned :  “  Ah !  you’re  not  situated  as  I  am, 
Casimir.  You’ve  only  yourself  to  look  out  for.  I 
have  my  furniture;  and  if  I  don’t  succeed  in  finding  a 
position  where  I  can  have  two  rooms,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  sell  part  of  it.  What  a  blessed  nuisance !  ” 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  started  off  on  his  mis¬ 
sion;  and  M.  Casimir,  who  dared  not  return  to  the 
house,  began  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
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the  lodge.  He  had  made  some  thirty  turns  or  so,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  impatient,  when  he  saw  Victor 
Chupin  approaching.  “  You  are  always  on  hand  at  the 
right  moment,"  remarked  M.  Casimir.  “  It's  all  over !  " 

Chupin  turned  eagerly.  “  Then  our  bargain  holds  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  “  You  understand  what  I  mean — the 
funeral,  you  know." 

“  It  isn't  certain  that  I  shall  have  anything  to  do  with 
it;  but  call  again  in  three  hours  from  now.” 

“All  right,  I'll  be  here." 

“  And  M.  Fortunat  ?  "  asked  Casimir. 

“  He  received  what  he  called  a  1  violent  shock '  last 
evening,  but  lie's  better  this  morning.  He  instructed 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  should  look  for  you  between 
twelve  and  one — you  know  where." 

“  I'll  endeavor  to  be  there,  although  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  get  away.  If  I  go,  however,  I'll  show 
him  the  letter  that  caused  the  count's  illness;  for  the 
count  threw  it  away,  after  tearing  it  into  several  pieces, 
and  I  found  some  of  the  bits  which  escaped  his  notice 
as  well  as  mademoiselle’s.  It's  a  strange  letter,  upon 
my  word ! " 

Chupin  gazed  at  the  valet  with  a  look  of  mingled 
wonder  and  admiration.  “  By  Jove !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“how  fortunate  a  man  must  be  to  secure  a  valet  like 
you ! " 

His  companion  smiled  complacently,  but  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  he  remarked :  “  Make  haste  and  go.  I  see  Bouri- 
geau  in  the  distance,  bringing  the  justice  of  the  peace." 
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VII. 

The  magistrate  who  was  now  approaching  the  Cha- 
lusse  mansion  in  the  concierge’s  company,  exemplified 
in  a  remarkable  manner  all  the  ideas  that  are  awak¬ 
ened  in  one’s  mind  by  the  grand  yet  simple  title  of 
“Justice  of  the  Peace.”  He  was  the  very  person  you 
would  like  to  think  of  as  the  family  magistrate;  as  the 
promoter  of  friendly  feeling;  as  the  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  absent,  the  young,  and  the  weak;  as  the 
just  arbiter  in  unfortunate  differences  between  those 
who  are  closely  related ;  a  sage  of  wide  experience  and 
boundless  benevolence;  a  judge  whose  paternal  justice 
dispenses  with  all  pomp  and  display,  and  who  is  allowed 
by  French  statutes  to  hold  his  court  by  his  own  fireside, 
providing  the  doors  stand  open.  He  was  considerably 
over  fifty,  tall,  and  very  thin,  with  bent  shoulders.  His 
clothes  were  rather  old-fashioned  in  cut,  but  by  no 
means  ridiculous.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  gen¬ 
tleness  itself;  but  it  would  not  have  done  to  presume 
upon  this  gentleness,  for  his  glance  was  keen  and  pierc¬ 
ing — like  the  glance  of  all  who  are  expert  in  diving 
into  consciences,  and  discovering  the  secrets  hidden 
there.  Moreover,  like  all  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
deliberate  in  public,  his  features  were  expressionless. 
He  could  see  and  hear  everything,  suspect  and  under¬ 
stand  everything,  without  letting  a  muscle  of  his  face 
move.  And  yet  the  habitues  of  his  audience-chamber, 
and  his  clerks,  pretended  that  they  could  always  detect 
the  nature  of  his  impressions.  A  ring  which  he  wore 
upon  one  of  his  fingers  served  as  a  barometer  for  those 
who  knew  him.  If  a  difficult  case,  or  one  that  em- 
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barrassed  his  conscience,  presented  itself,  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  obstinately  upon  this  ring.  If  he  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  everything  was  right,  he  looked  up  again, 
and  began  playing  with  the  ring,  slipping  it  up  and 
down  between  the  first  and  second  joint  of  his  finger; 
but  if  he  were  displeased,  he  abruptly  turned  the  bezel 
inside. 

In  appearance,  he  was  sufficiently  imposing  to  intim¬ 
idate  even  M.  Casimir.  The  proud  valet  bowed  low 
as  the  magistrate  approached,  and  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth,  and  in  an  obsequious  voice  he  said :  “  It 
was  I  who  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you,  mon¬ 
sieur-” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  magistrate,  who  already  knew  as 
much  about  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  and  the  events  of 
the  past  twelve  hours,  as  M.  Casimir  himself;  for  on 
his  way  to  the  house,  he  had  turned  Bourigeau  inside 
out  like  a  glove,  by  means  of  a  dozen  gentle  questions. 

“If  monsieur  wishes  I  will  explain,”  resumed  M. 
Casimir. 

“Nothing!  It  is  quite  unnecessary.  Usher  us  in.” 

This  “us”  astonished  the  valet;  but  before  they 
reached  the  house  it  was  explained  to  him.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  man  of  flourishing  and  even  jovial  mien  who 
was  walking  along  in  the  magistrate’s  shadow  carrying 
a  large  black  portfolio  under  his  arm.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  clerk.  He  seemed  to  be  as  pleased  with  his 
employment  as  he  was  with  himself ;  and  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  M.  Casimir.  he  examined  the  adornments  of  the 
mansion,  the  mosaics  in  the  vestibule,  the  statuary  and 
the  frescoed  walls  with  an  appraiser’s  eye-  Perhaps  he 
was  calculating  how  many  years'  salary  it  would  require 
to  pay  for  the  decorating  of  this  one  staircase. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  death  room  the  magistrate 
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paused.  There  had  been  some  change  during  M. 
Casimir’s  absence.  The  doctor  had  left.  The  bed  had 
been  rearranged,  and  several  candles  were  burning  on 
a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Madame  Leon  had 
gone  to  her  own  room,  accompanied  by  two  servants, 
to  fetch  a  vessel  of  holy  water  and  a  branch  of  withered 
palm.  She  was  now  engaged  in  repeating  the  prayers 
for  the  dead,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  dip  the  palm 
branch  in  the  holy  water,  and  sprinkle  the  bed.  Both 
windows  had  been  opened  in  spite  of  the  cold.  On  the 
marble  hearth  stood  a  chafing-dish  full  of  embers  from 
which  rose  spiral  rings  of  smoke,  filling  the  room  with 
a  pungent  odor  as  a  servant  poured  some  vinegar  and 
sugar  on  to  the  coals. 

As  the  magistrate  appeared,  every  one  rose  up.  Then, 
after  bestowing  prolonged  scrutiny  upon  the  room  and 
its  occupants,  he  respectfully  removed  his  hat,  and 
walked  in.  “Why  are  so  many  people  here?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  I  suggested  that  they  should  remain,”  replied  M. 
Casimir,  “because - ” 

“You  are — suspicious,”  interrupted  the  magistrate. 

His  clerk  had  already  drawn  a  pen  and  some  paper 
from  his  portfolio,  and  was  engaged  in  reading  the  de¬ 
cision,  rendered  by  the  magistrate  at  the  request  of  one 
Bourigeau,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  seals  were  about  to 
be  affixed  to  the  deceased  nobleman’s  personal  effects. 
Since  the  magistrate  had  entered  the  room,  his  eyes  had 
not  once  wandered  from  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  who 
was  standing  near  the  fireplace,  looking  pale  but  com¬ 
posed.  At  last  he  approached  her,  and  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sympathy:  “Are  you  Mademoiselle  Marguerite?  ” 
he  asked. 

She  raised  her  clear  eyes,  rendered  more  beautiful 
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than  ever,  by  the  tears  that  trembled  on  her  lashes,  and 
in  a  faltering  voice,  replied:  “Yes,  monsieur,” 

“  Are  you  a  relative  ?  Are  you  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Count  de  Chalusse?  Have  you  any  right  to 
his  property?” 

“  No,  monsieur  ” 

“Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  but  these  questions  are 
indispensable.  Who  intrusted  you  to  the  care  of  M. 
de  Chalusse,  and  by  what  right?  Was  it  your  father 
or  your  mother?” 

“  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  monsieur.  I  am 
alone  in  the  world — utterly  alone.” 

The  magistrate  glanced  keenly  round  the  room.  “Ah  1 
I  understand,”  said  he,  at  last;  “advantage  has  been 
taken  of  your  isolation  to  treat  you  with  disrespect,  to 
insult  you,  perhaps.” 

Every  head  drooped,  and  M.  Casimir  bitterly  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  not  remained  below  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  looked  at  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  astonishment,  for  she  was  amazed  by  his  pene¬ 
tration.  She  was  ignorant  of  his  conversation  with 
Bourigeau  on  the  road,  and  did  not  know  that  through 
the  concierge's  ridiculous  statements  and  accusations, 
the  magistrate  had  succeeded  in  discovering  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  truth. 

“  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  asking  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments'  conversation  with  you  presently,  mademoiselle,” 
he  said.  “  But  first,  one  question.  I  am  told  that  the 
Count  de  Chalusse  entertained  a  very  lively  affection 
for  you.  Are  you  sure  that  he  has  not  taken  care  to 
provide  for  your  future?  Are  you  sure  that  he  has 
not  left  a  will  ?  ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “  He  made  one  in  my 
favor  some  time  ago,”  she  replied.  “  I  saw  it ;  he 
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gave  it  to  me  to  read;  but  it  was  destroyed  a  fortnight 
after  my  arrival  here,  and  in  compliance  with  my  re¬ 
quest." 

Madame  Leon  had  hitherto  been  dumb  with  fear,  but, 
conquering  her  weakness,  she  now  decided  to  draw  near 
and  take  part  in  the  conversation.  “  How  can  you  say 
that,  my  dear  young  lady?"  she  exclaimed.  “You 
know  that  the  count — God  rest  his  soul ! — was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  man.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  will 
somewhere." 

The  magistrate's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  ring.  “  It 
would  be  well  to  look,  perhaps,  before  affixing  the  seals. 
You  have  a  right  to, require  this;  so,  if  you  wish - " 

But  she  made  no  reply. 

“  Oh,  yes ! "  insisted  Madame  Leon ;  “pray  look, 
monsieur.” 

“But  where  should  we  be  likely  to  find  a  will?” 

“  Certainly  in  this  room — in  this  escritoire,  or  in  one 
of  the  deceased  count's  cabinets." 

The  magistrate  had  learnt  the  story  of  the  key  from 
Bourigeau,  but  all  the  same  he  asked :  “  Where  is  the 
key  to  this  escritoire?" 

“  Alas  !  monsieur,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
“  I  broke  it  last  night  when  M.  de  Chalusse  was  brought 
home  unconscious.  I  hoped  to  avert  what  has,  never¬ 
theless,  happened.  Besides,  I  knew  that  his  escritoire 
contained  something  over  two  millions  in  gold  and 
bank-notes." 

Two  millions — there!  The  occupants  of  the  room 
stood  aghast.  Even  the  clerk  was  so  startled  that  he 
let  a  blot  fall  upon  his  paper.  Two  millions!  The 
magistrate  was  evidently  reflecting.  “  Hum  !  "  he  mur¬ 
mured,  meditatively.  Then,  as  if  deciding  on  his  course, 
he  exclaimed : 
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“  Let  a  locksmith  be  sent  for.” 

A  servant  went  in  search  of  one;  and  while  they 
were  waiting  for  his  return,  the  magistrate  sat  down 
beside  his  clerk  and  talked  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  At 
last  the  locksmith  appeared,  with  his  bag  of  tools  hang¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  to  work  at  once.  He 
found  his  task  a  difficult  one.  His  pick-locks  would 
not  catch,  and  he  was  talking  of  filing  the  bolt,  when, 
by  chance,  he  found  the  joint,  and  the  door  flew  open. 
But  the  escritoire  was  empty.  There  were  only  a  few 
papers,  and  a  bottle  about  three-quarters  full  of  a  crim¬ 
son  liquid  on  the  shelf.  Had  M.  de  Chalusse  rose  and 
shook  off  his  winding  sheet,  the  consternation  would 
not  have  been  greater.  The  same  instinctive  fear 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  everybody  present.  An  enormous 
fortune  had  disappeared.  The  same  suspicions  would 
rest  upon  them  all.  And  each  servant  already  saw 
himself  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  dragged  before  a 
law  court. 

However,  anger  speedily  followed  bewilderment,  and 
a  furious  clamor  arose.  “  A  robbery  has  been 
committed  !  ”  cried  the  servants,  in  concert.  “  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  had  the  key.  It  is  wrong  to  suspect  the  in¬ 
nocent  !  ” 

Revolting  as  this  exhibition  was,  it  did  not  modify 
the  magistrate's  calmness.  He  had  witnessed  too  many 
such  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and,  at  least, 
a  score  of  times  he  had  been  compelled  to  interpose 
between  children  who  had  come  to  blows  over  their 
inheritance  before  their  father's  body  was  even  cold. 
“  Silence  !  ”  he  commanded  sternly.  And  as  the  tumult 
did  not  cease,  as  the  servants  continued  to  cry,  “  The 
thief  must  be  found.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  culprit,”  the  magistrate  exclaimed,  still 
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more  imperiously:  “Another  word,  and  you  all  leave 
the  room.” 

They  were  silenced ;  but  there  was  a  mute  eloquence 
about  their  looks  and  gestures  which  it  was  impossible 
to  misunderstand.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite  with  an  almost  ferocious  expres¬ 
sion.  She  knew  it  only  too  well;  but,  sublime  in  her 
energy,  she  stood,  with  her  head  proudly  erect,  facing 
the  storm,  and  disdaining  to  answer  these  vile  impu¬ 
tations.  However  she  had  a  protector  near  by — the 
magistrate  in  person.  “  If  this  treasure  has  been  di¬ 
verted  from  the  inheritance,”  said  he,  “  the  thief  will 
be  discovered  and  punished.  But  I  wish  to  have  one 
point  explained — who  said  that  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  had  the  key  of  the  escritoire?” 

“  I  did,”  replied  a  footman.  “  I  was  in  the  dining¬ 
room  yesterday  morning  when  the  count  gave  it  to  her.” 

“  For  what  purpose  did  he  give  it  to  her  ?  ” 

“  That  she  might  obtain  this  vial — I  recognized  it  at 
once.  She  brought  it  down  to  him.” 

“Did  she  return  the  key?” 

“Yes;  she  gave  it  to  him  when  she  handed  him  the 
vial,  and  I  saw  him  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 

The  magistrate  pointed  to  the  bottle  which  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  shelf.  “  Then  the  count  himself  must  have 
put  the  vial  back  in  its  place,”  said  he.  “  Further 
comment  is  unnecessary;  for,  if  the  money  had  then 
been  missing,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  the 
fact.”  No  one  had  any  reply  to  make  to  this  quiet 
defence,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  complete  vin¬ 
dication.  “And,  besides,”  continued  the  magistrate, 
“  who  told  you  that  this  immense  sum  would  be  found 
here?  Did  you  know  it?  Which  one  of  you  knew  it?  ” 
And  as  nobody  still  ventured  any  remark,  he  added 
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in  an  even  more  severe  tone,  and  without  seeming  to 
notice  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  look  of  gratitude, 
“  It  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  honesty  to  be  so  ex¬ 
tremely  suspicious.  Would  it  not  have  been  easier  to 
suppose  that  the  deceased  had  placed  the  money  some¬ 
where  else,  and  that  it  will  yet  be  found  ?  ” 

The  clerk  had  been  even  less  disturbed  than  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  He  also  was  blase,  having  witnessed  too  many 
of  those  frightful  and  shameless  dramas  which  are 
enacted  at  a  dead  man’s  bedside,  to  be  surprised  at 
anything.  If  he  had  deigned  to  glance  at  the  escri¬ 
toire,  it  was  only  because  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
small  a  space  would  suffice  to  contain  two  millions;  and 
then  he  had  begun  to  calculate  how  many  years  he 
would  be  obliged  to  remain  a  clerk  before  he  could 
succeed  in  amassing  such  a  fabulous  sum.  However, 
hearing  his  superior  express  the  intention  of  continuing 
the  search  for  the  will,  and  the  missing  treasure,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  calculation,  and  exclaimed, 
“Then,  I  suppose,  I  can  commence  my  report,  mon¬ 
sieur  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  magistrate,  “write  as  follows:” 
And  in  a  monotonous  voice  he  began  to  dictate  the 
prescribed  formula,  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  for  the 
clerk  was  quite  as  familiar  with  it  as  the  magistrate 
himself: — “On  the  16th  of  October,  186 — ,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  servants  of  the  deceased  Louis-Henri-Raymond 
de  Durtal,  Count  de  Chalusse,  and  in  the  interest  of  his 
presumptive  heirs,  and  all  others  connected  with  him, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  clauses  819 
(Code  Napoleon)  and  909  (Code  of  Procedure),  we, 
justice  of  the  peace,  accompanied  by  our  clerk,  visited 
the  residence  of  the  deceased  aforesaid,  in  the  Rue 
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de  Courcelles,  where,  having  entered  a  bedroom  open¬ 
ing  on  to  the  courtyard,  and  lighted  by  two  windows 
looking  toward  the  south,  we  found  the  body  of  the 
deceased  aforesaid,  lying  on  his  bed,  and  covered  with 

a  sheet.  In  this  room  were - •”  He  paused  in  his 

dictation,  and  addressing  the  clerk,  “Take  down  the 
names  of  all  present,”  said  he.  “  That  will  require 
some  little  time,  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  continue  my 
search.” 

They  had,  in  fact,  only  examined  the  shelf  of  the 
escritoire,  and  the  drawers  were  still  to  be  inspected. 
In  the  first  which  he  opened,  the  magistrate  found  am¬ 
ple  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  which 
had  been  furnished  him  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 
The  drawer  contained  a  memorandum  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  Credit  Foncier  had  lent  M.  de 
Chalusse  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs,  which  had  been  remitted  to  him  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  his  death.  Beside  this  document  lay  a  second 
memorandum,  signed  by  a  stockbroker  named  Pell, 
setting  forth  that  the  latter  had  sold  for  the  count  secu¬ 
rities  of  various  descriptions  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  francs,  which  sum 
had  been  paid  to  the  count  on  the  preceding  Tuesday, 
partly  in  bank-notes  and  partly  in  gold.  It  was  thus 
evident  that  M.  de  Chalusse  had  received  a  grand  total 
of  two  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
francs  within  the  past  six  days. 

In  the  drawer  which  was  next  opened,  the  magis¬ 
trate  only  found  a  number  of  deeds,  bonds,  leases,  and 
mortgages ;  but  they  proved  that  public  rumor,  far  from 
exaggerating  the  figures  of  the  count’s  fortune,  had 
diminished  it,  and  this  made  it  difficult  to  explain  why 
he  had  contracted  a  loan.  The  third  and  last  drawer 
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contained  twenty-eight  thousand  francs,  in  packages  of 
twenty-franc  pieces-  Finally,  in  a  small  casket,  the 
magistrate  found  a  packet  of  letters,  yellow  with  age 
and  bound  together  with  a  broad  piece  of  blue  velvet ; 
as  well  as  three  or  four  withered  bouquets,  and  a 
woman's  glove,  which  had  been  worn  by  a  hand  of  mar¬ 
vellous  smallness.  These  were  evidently  the  relics  of 
some  great  passion  of  many  years  before;  and  the 
magistrate  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  with  a  sigh. 

His  own  interest  prevented  him  from  noticing  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite’s  agitation.  She  had  almost 
fainted  on  perceiving  these  souvenirs  of  the  count’s  past 
life  so  suddenly  exhumed.  However,  the  examination 
of  the  escritoire  being  over,  and  the  clerk  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  task  of  recording  the  names  of  all  the  ser¬ 
vants,  the  magistrate  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  affix  the  seals;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  shall 
take  a  portion  of  the  money  found  in  this  desk,  and  set 
it  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  household,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  Who  will  take  charge  of  this 
money  ?  ” 

“  Oh.  not  I !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Leon. 

“  I  will  take  charge  of  it,”  said  M.  Casimir. 

“  Then  here  are  eight  thousand  francs,  for  which 
you  will  be  held  accountable.” 

M.  Casimir  being  a  prudent  man,  counted  the  money 
himself,  and  after  doing  so,  “  Who  will  attend  to  the 
count's  obsequies?”  he  inquired. 

“  You,  and  without  loss  of  time.” 

Proud  of  his  new  importance,  the  valet  hastily  left 
the  room,  his  self-complacency  increased  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  breakfast  with  M.  Isidore  For- 
tunat,  and  would  afterward  share  a  fat  commission  with 
Victor  Chupin. 
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However,  the  magistrate  had  already  resumed  his 
dictation :  “  And  at  this  moment  we  have  affixed  bands 
of  white  tape,  sealed  at  either  end  with  red  wax,  bear¬ 
ing  the  impress  of  our  seal  as  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
wit:  In  the  aforesaid  chamber  of  the  deceased:  First , 
A  band  of  tape,  covering  the  keyhole  of  the  lock  of 
the  escritoire,  which  had  been  previously  opened  by  a 
locksmith  summoned  by  us,  and  closed  again  by  the  said 

locksmith - ■”  And  so  the  magistrate  and  his  clerk 

went  from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another,  duly  speci¬ 
fying  in  the  report  each  instance  in  which  the  seals 
were  affixed. 

From  the  count’s  bedroom  they  passed  into  his  study, 
followed  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  Madame  Leon, 
and  the  servants.  By  noon  every  article  of  furniture 
in  which  M.  de  Chalusse  would  have  been  likely  to 
deposit  his  valuables  or  a  will,  had  been  searched,  and 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  had  been  found.  The  mag¬ 
istrate  had  pursued  his  investigation  with  the  feverish 
energy  which  the  most  self-possessed  of  men  are  apt 
to  display  under  such  circumstances,  especially  when 
influenced  by  the  conviction  that  the  object  they  are 
seeking  is  somewhere  within  their  reach,  perhaps  under 
their  very  hand.  Indeed,  he  was  persuaded — he  was 
sure — he  would,  in  fact,  have  sworn  that  the  Count  de 
Chalusse  had  taken  all  the  precautions  natural  in  child¬ 
less  men,  who  have  no  near  relatives  to  inherit  their 
fortune,  or  who  have  placed  their  interest  and  affec¬ 
tions  beyond  their  family  circle.  And  when  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  search,  his  gesture  indicated 
anger  rather  than  discouragement;  for  apparent  evi¬ 
dence  had  not  shaken  his  conviction  in  the  least.  So  he 
stood  motionless,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  ring,  as 
if  waiting  some  miraculous  inspiration  from  it.  “  For 
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the  count’s  only  fault,  I  am  sure,  was  in  being  too 
cautious,”  he  muttered.  “  This  is  frequently  the  case, 
and  it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
this  man,  judging  from  what  I  know  of  him.” 

Madame  Leon  lifted  her  hands  to  heaven.  “  Ah, 
yes !  such  was,  indeed,  his  nature,”  she  remarked,  ap¬ 
provingly.  “  Never,  no  never,  have  I  seen  such  a  sus¬ 
picious  and  distrustful  person  as  he  was.  Not  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  money — no,  indeed — for  he  left  that  lying  about 
everywhere;  but  about  his  papers.  He  locked  them  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  if  he  feared  that  some  terrible 
secret  might  evaporate  from  them.  It  was  a  mania 
with  him.  If  he  had  a  letter  to  write,  he  barricaded  his 
door,  as  if  he  were  about  to  commit  some  horrible 

crime.  More  than  once  have  I  seen  him - ”  The 

words  died  away  on  her  lips,  and  she  remained  motion¬ 
less  and  abashed,  like  a  person  who  has  just  escaped 
some  great  peril.  One  word  more,  and  involuntarily, 
without  even  knowing  it,  she  would  have  confessed  her 
besetting  sin,  which  was  listening  at,  and  peering 
through,  the  keyholes  of  the  doors  that  were  closed 
against  her.  Still,  she  deluded  herself  with  the  belief 
that  this  slight  indiscretion  of  her  overready  tongue 
had  escaped  the  magistrate’s  notice. 

He  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  it,  for 
he  was  giving  his  attention  entirely  to  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  who  seemed  to  have  regained  the  cold  re¬ 
serve  and  melancholy  resignation  habitual  to  her.  “  You 
see,  mademoiselle,”  he  remarked,  “  that  I  have  done  all 
that  is  in  my  power  to  do.  We  must  now  leave  the 
search  to  chance,  and  to  the  person  who  takes  the  in¬ 
ventory.  Who  knows  what  surprise  may  be  in  store 
for  us  in  this  immense  house,  of  which  we  have  only 
explored  three  rooms?” 
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She  shook  her  head  gently  and  replied :  “  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  for  your  kindness,  monsieur,  and 
for  the  great  service  you  rendered  me  in  crushing  that 
infamous  accusation.  As  regards  the  rest,  I  have 
never  expected  anything — I  do  not  expect  anything 
now.” 

She  believed  what  she  said,  and  her  tone  of  voice 
proved  this  so  unmistakably  that  the  magistrate  was 
surprised  and  somewhat  disturbed.  “  Come,  come,  my 
young  lady/'  he  said,  with  almost  paternal  kindness  of 
manner,  “  you  ought  not  to  despond.  Still,  you  must 
have  certain  reasons  for  speaking  as  you  do;  and  as  I 
am  free  for  an  hour,  we  are  going  to  have  a  plain  talk, 
as  if  we  were  father  and  daughter.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  clerk  rose  with  a  cloud 
on  his  jovial  face.  He  impatiently  jingled  his  bunch 
of  keys;  for  as  the  seals  are  successively  affixed,  each 
key  is  confided  to  the  clerk,  to  remain  in  his  hands  until 
the  seals  are  removed. 

“  I  understand,”  said  the  magistrate.  “  Your  stom¬ 
ach,  which  is  more  exacting  in  its  demands  than  mine, 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  till  dinner-time. 
So,  go  and  get  your  lunch;  on  your  return,  you  will 
find  me  here.  You  may  now  conclude  the  report,  and 
request  these  parties  to  sign  it.” 

Urged  on  by  hunger,  the  clerk  hastily  mumbled  over 
the  remainder  of  the  formula,  called  all  the  names  that 
he  had  inserted  in  the  report,  and  each  of  the  servants 
advanced  in  turn,  signed  his  or  her  name,  or  made  a 
cross,  and  then  retired.  Madame  Leon  read  in  the 
judge’s  face  that  she  also  was  expected  to  withdraw; 
and  she  was  reluctantly  leaving  the  room,  when  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite  detained  her  to  ask:  “Are  you 
quite  sure  that  nothing  has  come  for  me  to-day?” 
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1  Nothing,  mademoiselle;  I  went  in  person  to  inquire 
of  the  concierge.” 

“  Did  you  post  my  letter  last  night  ?  ” 

“Oh!  my  dear  young  lady,  can  you  doubt  it?” 

The  young  girl  stifled  a  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  dismissal,  she  remarked,  “  M.  de  Fondege  must 
be  sent  for.” 

“  The  General?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  will  send  for  him  at  once,”  replied  the  house¬ 
keeper;  and  thereupon  she  left  the  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  her  with  a  vicious  slam. 

VIII. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
were  at  last  alone  in  M.  de  Chalusse's  study.  This 
room,  which  the  count  had  preferred  above  all  others, 
was  a  spacious,  magnificent,  but  rather  gloomy  apart¬ 
ment,  with  lofty  walls  and  dark,  richly  carved  furniture. 
Its  present  aspect  was  more  than  ever  solemn  and  lugu¬ 
brious,  for  it  gave  one  a  chill  to  see  the  bands  of  white 
tape  affixed  to  the  locks  of  the  cabinets  and  bookcases. 
When  the  magistrate  had  installed  himself  in  the 
count’s  arm-chair,  and  the  girl  had  taken  a  seat  near 
him,  they  remained  looking  at  each  other  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments.  The  magistrate  was  asking  himself 
how  he  should  begin.  Having  fathomed  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite's  extreme  sensitiveness  and  reserve,  he  said 
to  himself  that  if  he  offended  or  alarmed  her,  she  would 
refuse  him  her  confidence,  in  which  case  he  would  be 
powerless  to  serve  her  as  he  wished  to  do.  He  had, 
in  fact,  an  almost  passionate  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  her,  feeling  himself  drawn  toward  her  by  an  inex- 
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plicable  feeling  of  sympathy,  in  which  esteem,  respect, 
and  admiration  alike  were  blended,  though  he  had  only 
known  her  for  a  few  hours.  Still,  he  must  make  a 
beginning.  “  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  at  last,  “  I  ab¬ 
stained  from  questioning  you  before  the  servants — and 
if  I  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so  now,  it  is  not,  believe 
me,  out  of  any  idle  curiosity;  moreover,  you  are  not 
compelled  to  answer  me.  But  you  are  young — and  I 
am  an  old  man;  and  it  is  my  duty— even  if  my  heart 
did  not  urge  me  to  do  so — to  offer  you  the  aid  of  my 
experience - ” 

“  Speak,  monsieur,”  interrupted  Marguerite.  “  I  will 
answer  your  questions  frankly,  or  else  not  answer  them 
at  all.” 

“To  resume,  then,”  said  he,  “I  am  told  that  M.  de 
Chalusse  has  no  relatives,  near  or  remote.  Is  this  the 
truth  ?  ” 

“  So  far  as  I  know — yes,  monsieur.  Still,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  sister  of  his,  Mademoiselle  Hermine 
de  Chalusse,  abandoned  her  home  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  she  was  about  my  age,  and  that  she 
has  never  received  her  share  of  the  enormous  fortune 
left  by  her  parents.” 

“And  has  this  sister  never  given  any  sign  of  life?” 

“  Never !  Still,  monsieur,  I  have  promised  you  to  be 
perfectly  frank.  That  letter  which  the  Count  de  Cha¬ 
lusse  received  yesterday,  that  letter  which  I  regard  as 
the  cause  of  his  death — well,  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
it  came  from  his  sister.  It  could  only  have  been  written 
by  her  or — by  that  other  person  whose  letters — and 
souvenirs — you  found  in  the  escritoire.” 

“And — this  other  person — who  can  she  be?”  As 
the  young  girl  made  no  reply,  the  magistrate  did  not  in¬ 
sist,  but  continued :  “  And  you,  my  child,  who  are  you  ?” 
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She  made  a  gesture  of  sorrowful  resignation,  and 
then,  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  she  answered : 
“  I  do  not  know,  monsieur.  Perhaps  I  am  the  count’s 
daughter.  I  should  be  telling  an  untruth  if  I  said  that 
was  not  my  belief.  Yes,  I  believe  it,  but  I  have  never 
been  certain  of  it.  Sometimes  I  have  believed,  some¬ 
times  I  have  doubted  it.  On  certain  days  I  have  said 
to  myself,  ‘  Yes,  it  must  be  so!’  and  I  have  longed  to 
throw  my  arms  around  his  neck.  But  at  other  times  I 
have  exclaimed :  ‘  No,  it  isn’t  possible !  ’  and  I  have 
almost  hated  him.  Besides,  he  never  said  a  word  on 
the  subject — never  a  decisive  word,  at  least.  When  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  six  years  ago,  I  judged  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  forbade  me  to  call  him 
‘  father,’  that  he  would  never  answer  any  question  I 
might  ask  on  the  subject.” 

If  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  inaccessible  to  idle 
curiosity,  it  was  certainly  this  magistrate,  whose  pro¬ 
fession  condemned  him  to  listen  every  day  to  family 
grievances,  neighborly  quarrels,  complaints,  accusations, 
and  slander.  And  yet  as  he  listened  to  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  he  experienced  that  strange  disquietude 
which  seizes  hold  of  a  person  when  a  puzzling  problem 
is  presented.  “  Allow  me  to  believe  that  many  decisive 
proofs  may  have  escaped  your  notice  on  account  of  your 
inexperience,”  he  said. 

But  interrupting  him  with  a  gesture,  she  sadly  re¬ 
marked:  “  You  are  mistaken;  I  am  not  inexperienced.” 

He  could  not  help  smiling  at  what  he  considered  her 
self-conceit.  “Poor  child!”  said  he;  “how  old  are 
you  ?  Eighteen  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  Yes,  by  my  certificate  of  birth 
I  am  only  eighteen;  but  by  the  sufferings  I  have  en¬ 
dured  I  am,  perhaps,  older  than  you  are,  monsieur, 
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despite  your  white  hair.  Those  who  have  lived  such  a 
life  as  I  have,  are  never  young;  they  are  old  in  suffer¬ 
ing,  even  in  their  childhood.  And  if  by  experience  you 
mean  lack  of  confidence,  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  distrust  of  everything  and  everybody,  mine,  young 
girl  though  I  be,  will  no  doubt  equal  yours/’  She 
paused,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 
“But  why  should  I  wait  for  you  to  question  me?  It 
is  neither  sincere  nor  dignified  on  my  part  to  do  so. 
The  person  who  claims  counsel  owes  absolute  frank¬ 
ness  to  his  adviser.  I  will  speak  to  you  as  if  I  were 
communing  with  my  own  soul.  I  will  tell  you  what  no 
person  has  ever  known — no  one,  not  even  Pascal.  And 
believe  me,  my  past  life  was  full  of  bitter  misery,  al¬ 
though  you  find  me  here  in  this  splendid  house.  But 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal;  and  if  I  have  cause  to  blush, 
it  is  for  others,  not  for  myself.” 

Perhaps  she  was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
relieve  her  overburdened  heart,  after  long  years  of  self- 
restraint;  perhaps  she  no  longer  felt  sure  of  herself, 
and  desired  some  other  advice  than  the  dictates  of  her 
conscience,  in  presence  of  the  calamity  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  her.  At  all  events,  too  much  engrossed  in  her 
own  thoughts  to  heed  the  magistrate’s  surprise,  or  hear 
the  words  he  faltered,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  with 
her  hands  pressed  tightly  on  her  throbbing  brow,  she 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life. 

“  My  first  recollections,”  she  said,  “  are  of  a  narrow, 
cheerless  courtyard,  surrounded  by  grim  and  massive 
walls,  so  high  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  top  of 
them.  At  noontime  in  summer  the  sun  visited  one  little 
corner,  where  there  was  a  stone  bench;  but  in  winter 
it  never  showed  itself  at  all.  There  were  five  or  six 
small,  scrubby  trees,  with  moss-grown  trunks  and  feeble 
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branches,  which  put  forth  a  few  yellow  leaves  at 
springtime.  We  were  some  thirty  children  who  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  courtyard — children  from  five  to  eight 
years  old,  all  clad  alike  in  brown  dresses,  with  a  little 
blue  handkerchief  tied  about  our  shoulders.  We  all 
wore  blue  caps  on  week-days,  and  white  ones  on  Sun¬ 
days,  with  woollen  stockings,  thick  shoes,  and  a  black 
ribbon,  with  a  large  metal  cross  dangling  from  our 
necks.  Among  us  moved  the  good  sisters,  silent  and 
sad,  with  their  hands  crossed  in  their  large  sleeves, 
their  faces  as  white  as  their  snowy  caps,  and  their 
long  strings  of  beads,  set  off  with  numerous  copper 
medals,  clanking  when  they  walked  like  prisoners’ 
chains.  As  a  rule,  each  face  wore  the  same  expression 
of  resignation,  unvarying  gentleness,  and  inexhaustible 
patience.  But  there  were  some  who  wore  it  only  as 
one  wears  a  mask — some  whose  eyes  gleamed  at  times 
with  passion,  and  who  vented  their  cold,  bitter  anger 
upon  us  defenceless  children.  However,  there  was  one 
sister,  still  young  and  very  fair,  whose  manner  was  so 
gentle  and  so  sad  that  even  I,  with  my  mere  infantile 
intelligence,  felt  that  she  must  have  some  terrible  sor¬ 
row.  During  play-time  she  often  took  me  on  her  knee 
and  embraced  me  with  convulsive  tenderness,  murmur¬ 
ing  :  ‘  Dear  little  one !  darling  little  one  !  ’  Sometimes 
her  endearments  were  irksome  to  me,  but  I  never  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  see  it,  for  fear  of  making  her  still  more 
sad ;  and  in  my  heart  I  was  content  and  proud  to  suffer 
for  and  with  her.  Poor  sister !  I  owe  her  the  only 
happy  hours  of  my  infancy.  She  was  called  Sister 
Calliste.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  her,  but 
often,  when  my  heart  fails  me,  I  think  of  her,  and  even 
now  I  cannot  mention  her  name  without  tears.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  indeed  weeping — big 
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tears  which  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  were  cours¬ 
ing  down  her  cheeks.  It  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue  :  “  You  have  already  understood,  monsieur,  what 
I  myself  did  not  know  for  several  years.  I  was  in  a 
foundling  asylum,  and  I  was  a  foundling  myself.  I 
cannot  say  that  we  lacked  anything;  and  I  should  be 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  and  feel  that  these  good 
sisters  were  charity  personified.  But,  alas !  their  hearts 
had  only  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness  to  distribute 
between  thirty  poor  little  girls,  and  so  each  child’s  por¬ 
tion  was  small;  the  caresses  were  the  same  for  all,  and 
I  longed  to  be  loved  differently,  to  have  kind  words  and 
caresses  for  myself  alone.  We  slept  in  little  white  beds 
with  snowy  curtains,  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  dormi¬ 
tory,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  statue  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  who  seemed  to  smile  on  us  all  alike.  In  winter 
we  had  a  fire.  Our  clothes  were  warm  and  neat;  our 
food  was  excellent.  We  were  taught  to  read  and  write, 
to  sew  and  embroider.  There  was  a  recreation  hour 
between  all  the  exercises.  Those  who  were  studious 
and  good  were  rewarded;  and  twice  a  week  we  were 
taken  into  the  country  for  a  long  walk.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  excursions  that  I  learned  from  the  talk 
of  the  passers-by,  what  we  were,  and  what  we  were 
called.  Sometimes,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  visited 
by  elegantly-attired  ladies,  who  were  accompanied  by 
their  own  children,  radiant  with  health  and  happiness. 
The  good  sisters  told  us  that  these  were  ‘  pious  ladies/ 
or  f  charitable  ladies/  whom  we  must  love  and  respect, 
and  whom  we  must  never  forget  to  mention  in  our 
prayers.  They  always  brought  us  toys  and  cakes. 
Sometimes  the  establishment  was  visited  by  priests  and 
grave  old  gentlemen,  whose  sternness  of  manner 
alarmed  us.  They  peered  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
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asked  questions  about  everything,  assured  themselves 
that  everything  was  in  its  place,  and  some  of  them 
even  tasted  our  soup.  They  were  always  satisfied ;  and 
the  lady  superior  led  them  through  the  building,  and 
bowed  to  them,  exclaiming:  ‘We  love  them  so  much, 
the  poor  little  dears !  ’  And  the  gentlemen  replied : 
‘  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sister,  they  are  very  fortunate/ 
And  the  gentlemen  were  right.  Poor  laborers’  chil¬ 
dren  are  often  obliged  to  endure  privations  which  we 
knew  nothing  of;  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  their 
supper  off  a  piece  of  dry  bread — but,  then,  the  crust  is 
given  them  by  their  mother,  with  a  kiss.” 

The  magistrate,  who  was  extremely  ill  at  ease,  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  syllable  to  offer  in  reply. 
Indeed,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  so  rapidly  had  this  long-repressed 
flood  of  recollections  poured  from  her  lips.  When  she 
spoke  the  word  “  mother,”  the  magistrate  fancied  she 
would  show  some  sign  of  emotion. 

But  he  was  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  her  voice 
became  harsher,  and  a  flash  of  anger,  as  it  were,  darted 
from  her  eyes. 

“  I  suffered  exceedingly  in  that  asylum,”  she  re¬ 
sumed.  “  Sister  Calliste  left  the  establishment,  and  all 
the  surroundings  chilled  and  repelled  me.  My  only  few 
hours  of  happiness  were  on  Sundays,  when  we  attended 
church.  As  the  great  organ  pealed,  and  as  I  watched 
the  priests  officiating  at  the  altar  in  their  gorgeous 
vestments,  I  forgot  my  own  sorrows.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  ascending  on  the  clouds  of  incense  to  the 
celestial  sphere  which  the  sisters  so  often  talked  to  us 
about,  and  where  they  said  each  little  girl  would  find 
her  mother.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  hesitated  for  an  instant,  as 
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if  she  were  somewhat  unwilling  to  give  utterance  to  her 
thoughts;  but  at  last,  forcing  herself  to  continue,  she 
said:  “Yes,  I  suffered  exceedingly  in  that  foundling 
asylum.  Almost  all  my  little  companions  were  spiteful, 
unattractive  in  person,  sallow,  thin,  and  afflicted  with 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  as  if  they  were  not  unfortunate 
enough  in  being  abandoned  by  their  parents.  And — to 
my  shame,  monsieur,  I  must  confess  it — these  unfor¬ 
tunate  little  beings  inspired  me  with  unconquerable  re¬ 
pugnance,  with  disgust  bordering  on  aversion.  I  would 
rather  have  pressed  my  lips  to  a  red-hot  iron  than  to 
the  forehead  of  one  of  these  children.  I  did  not  reason 
on  the  subject,  alas!  I  was  only  eight  or  nine  years 
old ;  but  I  felt  this  antipathy  in  every  fibre  of  my  being. 
The  others  knew  it  too;  and,  in  revenge,  they  ironi¬ 
cally  styled  me  ‘  the  lady,'  and  left  me  severely  alone. 
But  sometimes,  during  playtime,  when  the  good  sisters’ 
backs  were  turned,  the  children  attacked  me,  beat  me, 
and  scratched  my  face  and  tore  my  clothes.  I  endured 
these  onslaughts  uncomplainingly,  for  I  was  conscious 
that  I  deserved  them.  But  how  many  reprimands  my 
torn  clothes  cost  me  !  How  many  times  I  received  only 
a  dry  crust  for  my  supper,  after  being  soundly  scolded 
and  called  ‘  little  careless.’  But  as  I  was  quiet,  studi¬ 
ous,  and  industrious,  a  quicker  learner  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  companions,  the  sisters  were  fond  of  me. 
They  said  that  I  was  a  promising  girl,  and  that  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  me  a  nice  home 
with  some  of  the  rich  and  pious  ladies  who  have  a 
share  in  managing  institutions  of  this  kind.  The  only 
fault  the  sisters  found  with  me  was  that  I  was  sullen. 
But  such  was  not  really  the  case;  I  was  only  sad  and 
resigned.  Everything  around  me  so  depressed  and 
saddened  me  that  I  withdrew  into  myself,  and  buried 
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all  my  thoughts  and  aspirations  deep  in  my  heart.  If 
I  had  naturally  been  a  bad  child,  I  scarcely  know  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  this.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  question  in  all  sincerity,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  reply,  for  one  cannot  be  an  impartial  judge 
respecting  one's  self.  However,  this  much  is  certain, 
although  childhood  generally  leaves  a  train  of  pleasant 
recollections  in  a  young  girl’s  life,  mine  was  only 
fraught  with  torture  and  misery,  desperate  struggles, 
and  humiliation.  I  was  unwilling  to  be  confirmed  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  wish  to  wear  a  certain  dress  which  a 
‘  benevolent  lady  ’  had  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
asylum,  and  which  had  belonged  to  a  little  girl  of  my 
own  age  who  had  died  of  consumption.  The  thought 
of  arraying  myself  in  this  dress  to  approach  the  holy 
table  frightened  and  revolted  me  as  much  as  if  I  had 
been  sentenced  to  drape  myself  in  a  winding-sheet.  And 
yet  it  was  the  prettiest  dress  of  all — white  muslin  beau¬ 
tifully  embroidered.  It  had  been  ardently  coveted  by 
the  other  children,  and  had  been  given  to  me  as  a  sort 
of  reward  of  merit.  And  I  dared  not  explain  the  cause 
of  my  unconquerable  repugnance.  Who  would  have 
understood  me?  I  should  only  have  been  accused  of 
undue  sensitiveness  and  pride,  absurd  in  one  of  my 
humble  position.  I  was  then  only  twelve  years  old; 
but  no  one  knew  the  struggle  in  my  mind  save  the  old 
priest,  my  confessor.  I  could  confess  everything  to 
him ;  he  understood  me,  and  did  not  reproach  me.  Still 
he  answered :  ‘  You  must  wear  this  dress,  my 

child,  for  your  pride  must  be  broken.  Go — I  shall 
impose  no  other  penance  on  you.’  I  obeyed  him, 
full  of  superstitious  terror ;  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  a  frightful  omen  which  would  bring 
me  misfortune,  my  whole  life  through.  And  I 
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was  confirmed  in  the  dead  girl’s  embroidered 
dress.” 

During  the  five-and-twenty  years  that  he  had  held 
the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  the  magistrate  had 
listened  to  many  confessions,  wrung  from  wretched 
souls  by  stern  necessity,  or  sorrow,  but  never  had  his 
heart  been  moved  as  it  now  was,  by  this  narrative,  told 
with  such  uncomplaining  anguish,  and  in  a  tone  of 
such  sincerity.  However  she  resumed  her  story.  “The 
confirmation  over,  our  life  became  as  gloomily  monot¬ 
onous  as  before;  we  read  the  same  pious  books  and  did 
the  same  work  at  the  same  hours  as  formerly.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  stifling  in  this  atmosphere.  I 
gasped  for  breath,  and  thought  that  anything  would  be 
preferable  to  this  semblance  of  existence,  which  was 
not  real  life.  I  was  thinking  of  applying  for  the  ‘  good 
situation,’  which  had  so  often  been  mentioned  to  me, 
when  one  morning  I  was  summoned  into  the  steward’s 
office — a  mysterious  and  frightful  place  to  us  children. 
He  himself  was  a  stout,  dirty  man,  wearing  large  blue 
spectacles  and  a  black  silk  skullcap;  and  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night,  summer  and  winter,  he  sat  writing  at  a 
desk  behind  a  little  grating,  hung  with  green  curtains. 
Round  the  room  were  ranged  the  registers,  in  which 
our  names  were  recorded  and  our  appearances  de¬ 
scribed,  together  with  the  boxes  containing  the  articles 
found  upon  us,  which  were  carefully  preserved  to  assist 
in  identifying  us  should  occasion  arise.  I  entered  this 
office  with  a  throbbing  heart.  In  addition  to  the  stout 
gentleman  and  the  Lady  Superior,  I  found  there  a 
thin,  wiry  man,  with  cunning  eyes,  and  a  portly  woman, 
with  a  coarse  but  rather  good-natured  face.  The  su¬ 
perior  at  once  informed  me  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  M.  and  Madame  Greloux,  bookbinders,  who  had 
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come  to  the  asylum  in  search  of  two  apprentices,  and 
she  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  them.  Ah ! 
monsieur,  it  seemed  to  me  that  heaven  had  opened  be¬ 
fore  me  and  I  boldly  replied:  ‘  Yes/  The  gentleman  in 
the  black  skullcap  immediately  emerged  from  his  place 
behind  the  grating  to  explain  my  obligations  and  duties 
to  me  at  length,  especially  insisting  upon  the  point,  that 
I  ought  to  be  grateful — I,  a  miserable  foundling,  reared 
by  public  charity — for  the  generosity  which  this  good 
gentleman  and  lady  showed  in  offering  to  take  charge 
of  me  and  employ  me  in  their  workshop.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  could  not  clearly  realize  in  what  this  great 
generosity  which  he  so  highly  praised  consisted,  nor  did 
I  perceive  any  reason  why  I  should  be  particularly 
grateful.  Still,  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  me, 
I  answered,  4  Yes,  yes,  yes!’  so  heartily  that  Madame 
Greloux  seemed  greatly  pleased.  e  It  is  evident  that 
the  child  will  be  glad  to  get  away/  she  said  to  herself. 
Then  the  superior  began  to  enumerate  the  obligations 
my  employers  would  incur,  repeating  again  and  again 
that  I  was  one  of  the  very  best  girls  in  the  asylum — 
pious,  obedient,  and  industrious,  reading  and  writing 
to  perfection,  and  knowing  how  to  sew  and  embroider 
as  only  those  who  are  taught  in  such  institutions  can. 
She  made  Madame  Greloux  promise  to  watch  over  me 
as  she  would  have  watched  over  her  own  daughter; 
never  to  leave  me  alone;  to  take  me  to  church,  and 
allow  me  an  occasional  Sunday  afternoon,  so  that  I 
might  pay  a  visit  to  the  asylum.  The  gentleman  with 
the  spectacles  and  the  skullcap  then  reminded  the  book¬ 
binder  of  the  duties  of  an  employer  toward  his  appren¬ 
tices,  and  turning  to  a  bookcase  behind  him,  he  even 
took  down  a  large  volume  from  which  he  read  extract 
after  extract,  which  I  listened  to  without  understand- 
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mg  a  word,  though  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  book  was 
written  in  French.  At  last,  when  the  man  and  his  wife 
had  said  ‘  Amen  ’  to  everything,  the  gentleman  with 
the  spectacles  drew  up  a  document  which  we  all  signed 
in  turn.  I  belonged  to  a  master?” 

She  paused.  Here  her  childhood  ended.  But  almost 
immediately  she  resumed :  tc  My  recollections  of  these 
people  are  not  altogether  unpleasant.  They  were 
harassed  and  wearied  by  their  efforts  to  support  their 
son  in  a  style  of  living  far  above  their  position;  but, 
despite  their  sacrifices,  their  son  had  no  affection  for 
them,  and  on  this  account  I  pitied  them.  However,  not 
only  was  the  husband  gloomy  and  quick-tempered,  but 
his  wife  also  was  subject  to  fits  of  passion,  so  that 
the  apprentices  often  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Still,  be¬ 
tween  Madame  Greloux’s  tempests  of  wrath  there  were 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  After  beating  us  for 
nothing,  she  would  exclaim,  with  quite  as  little  reason, 
‘  Come  and  kiss  me,  and  don’t  pout  any  more.  Here 
are  four  sous ;  go  and  buy  yourself  some  cakes.’  ” 

The  justice  started  in  his  arm-chair.  Was  it,  indeed, 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  who  was  speaking,  the  proud 
young  girl  with  a  queenlike  bearing,  whose  voice  rang 
out  like  crystal?  Was  it  she  indeed,  who  imitated  the 
harsh,  coarse  dialect  of  the  lower  classes  with  such 
accuracy  of  intonation  ?  Ah !  at  that  moment,  as  her 
past  life  rose  so  vividly  before  her,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  she  were  still  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  she  fancied 
she  could  still  hear  the  voice  of  the  bookbinder’s  wife. 

She  did  not  even  notice  the  magistrate’s  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  I  had  left  the  asylum,”  she  continued,  “  and 
that  was  everything  to  me.  I  felt  that  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  life  was  beginning,  and  that  was  enough.  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  might  win  a  more  earnest  and 
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sincere  affection  among  these  honest,  industrious  toilers, 
than  I  had  found  in  the  asylum;  and  to  win  it  and 
deserve  it,  I  neglected  nothing  that  good-will  could  sug¬ 
gest,  or  strength  allow.  My  patrons  no  doubt  fathomed 
my  desire,  and  naturally  enough,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
they  took  advantage  of  my  wish  to  please.  I  can 
scarcely  blame  them.  I  had  entered  their  home  under 
certain  conditions  in  view  of  learning  a  profession; 
they  gradually  made  me  their  servant — it  was  praise¬ 
worthy  economy  on  their  part.  What  I  had  at  first 
done  of  my  own  freewill  and  from  a  wish  to  please, 
at  last  became  my  daily  task,  which  I  was  rigidly  re¬ 
quired  to  fulfil.  Compelled  to  rise  long  before  any  one 
else  in  the  house,  I  was  expected  to  have  everything 
in  order  by  the  time  the  others  made  their  appearance 
with  their  eyes  still  heavy  with  sleep.  It  is  true  that 
my  benefactors  rewarded  me  after  their  fashion.  On 
Sundays  they  took  me  with  them  on  their  excursions 
into  the  country,  so  as  to  give  me  a  rest,  they  said,  after 
the  week's  work.  And  I  followed  them  along  the  dusty 
highways  in  the  hot  sunshine,  panting,  perspiring,  and 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  basket  of  pro¬ 
visions,  which  were  eaten  on  the  grass  or  in  the  woods, 
and  the  remnants  of  which  fell  to  me.  Madame  Gre- 
loux’s  brother  generally  accompanied  us;  and  his  name 
would  have  lingered  in  my  memory,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  a  peculiar  one.  He  was  called  Vantrasson.  He 
was  a  tall,  robust  man,  with  eyes  that  made  me  tremble 
whenever  he  fixed  them  upon  me.  He  was  a  soldier; 
intensely  proud  of  his  uniform ;  a  great  talker,  and 
enchanted  with  himself.  He  evidently  thought  himself 
irresistible.  It  was  from  that  man’s  mouth  that  I  heard 
the  first  coarse  word  at  which  my  unsophisticated  heart 
took  offence.  It  was  not  to  be  the  last  one.  He  finally 
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told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  complain  to  Madame  Greloux  of  her  brother’s 
persecutions.  But  she  only  laughed  at  me,  and  said : 
*  Nonsense !  He’s  merely  talking  to  hear  himself  talk.’ 
Ye^,  that  was  her  answer.  And  yet  she  was  an  honest 
woman,  a  devoted  wife,  and  a  fond  mother.  Ah !  if  she 
had  had  a  daughter.  But  with  a  poor  apprentice,  who 
has  neither  father  nor  mother,  one  need  not  be  over- 
fastidious.  She  had  made  a  great  many  promises  to  the 
lady  superior,  but  she  fancied  that  the  utterance  of  a  few 
commonplace  words  of  warning  relieved  her  of  all 
further  obligations.  1  And  so  much  the  worse  for  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  fooled,’  she  always  added 
in  conclusion. 

“  Fortunately,  my  pride,  which  I  had  so  often  been 
reproached  with,  shielded  me.  My  condition  might  be 
humble,  but  my  spirit  was  lofty.  It  was  a  blessing 
from  God,  this  pride  of  mine,  for  it  saved  me  from 
temptation,  while  so  many  fell  around  me.  I  slept, 
with  the  other  apprentices,  in  the  attic,  where  we  were 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  should  have 
been  our  guardians.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  day’s  toil 
was  over,  and  the  work-shop  closed,  we  were  free — 
abandoned  to  our  own  instincts,  and  the  most  pernicious 
influences.  And  neither  evil  advice  nor  bad  example 
was  wanting.  The  women  employed  in  the  bindery  in 
nowise  restrained  themselves  in  our  presence,  and  we 
heard  them  tell  marvellous  stories  that  dazzled  many  a 
poor  girl.  They  did  not  talk  as  they  did  from  any  evil 
design,  or  out  of  a  spirit  of  calculation,  but  from  pure 
thoughtlessness,  and  because  they  were  quite  devoid  of 
moral  sense.  And  they  never  tired  of  telling  us  of 
the  pleasures  of  life,  of  fine  dinners  at  restaurants,  gay 
excursions  to  Joinville-le-Pont,  and  masked  balls  at 
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Montparnasse  or  the  Elysee  Montmartre.  Ah !  experi¬ 
ence  is  quickly  gained  in  these  work-shops.  Sometimes 
those  who  went  off  at  night  with  ragged  dresses  and 
worn-out  shoes,  returned  the  next  morning  in  superb 
toilettes  to  say  that  they  resigned  their  situations,  as 
they  were  not  made  for  work,  and  intended  to  live  like 
ladies.  They  departed  radiant,  but  often  before  a 
month  was  over  they  came  back,  emaciated,  hollow- 
eyed,  and  despairing,  and  humbly  begged  for  a  little 
work.” 

She  paused,  so  crushed  by  the  weight  of  these  sad 
memories  as  to  lose  consciousness  of  the  present.  And 
the  judge  also  remained  silent,  not  daring  to  question 
her.  And,  besides,  what  good  would  it  do?  What 
could  she  tell  him  about  these  poor  little  apprentices 
that  he  did  not  know  already?  If  he  was  surprised  at 
anything,  it  was  that  frhis  beautiful  young  girl,  who  had 
been  left  alone  and  defenceless,  had  possessed  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  escape  the  horrible  dangers 
that  threatened  her. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  shook  off  the  torpor  which  had  stolen  over  her. 
“  I  ought  not  to  boast  of  my  strength,  sir,”  she  re¬ 
sumed.  “  Besides  my  pride,  I  had  a  hope  to  sustain 
me — a  hope  which  I  clung  to  with  the  tenacity  of  de¬ 
spair.  I  wished  to  become  expert  at  my  profession, 
for  I  had  learned  that  skilled  workers  were  always  in 
demand,  and  could  always  command  good  wages.  So 
when  my  household  duties  were  over,  I  still  found  time 
to  learn  the  business,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  I  astonished  even  my  employer.  I  knew  that  I 
should  soon  be  able  to  make  five  or  six  francs  a  day; 
and  this  prospect  was  pleasant  enough  to  make  me  for¬ 
get  the  present,  well-nigh  intolerable  as  it  sometimes 
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was.  During  the  last  winter  that  I  spent  with  my  em¬ 
ployers,  their  orders  were  so  numerous  and  pressing 
that  they  worked  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  week  days, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  obtained  an  hour  twice 
a  month  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  good  sisters  who  had 
cared  for  me  in  my  childhood.  I  had  never  failed  in 
this  duty,  and  indeed  it  had  now  become  my  only 
pleasure.  My  employer’s  conscience  compelled  him  to 
pay  me  a  trifle  occasionally  for  the  additional  toil  he 
imposed  upon  me,  and  the  few  francs  I  thus  received 
I  carried  to  the  poor  children  at  the  asylum.  After  liv¬ 
ing  all  my  life  on  public  charity,  I  was  able  to  give 
in  my  turn ;  and  this  thought  gratified  my  pride,  and 
increased  my  importance  in  my  own  eyes.  I  was 
nearly  fifteen,  and  my  term  of  apprenticeship  had  al¬ 
most  expired,  when  one  bright  day  in  March,  I  saw 
one  of  the  lay  sisters  of  the  asylum  enter  the  work¬ 
room.  She  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement;  her  face 
was  crimson,  and  she  was  so  breathless  from  her  hur¬ 
ried  ascent  of  the  stairs  that  she  gasped  rather  than 
said  to  me :  ‘  Quick  !  come — follow  me  !  Some  one  is 
waiting  for  you  !  ’  ‘  Who? — where?  ’ — ‘  Make  haste  ! 

Ah !  my  dear  child,  if  you  only  knew - ’  I  hesitated; 

but  Madame  Greloux  pushed  me  toward  the  door,  ex¬ 
claiming:  *  Be  off,  you  little  stupid!’  I  followed  the 
sister  without  thinking  of  changing  my  dress — without 
even  removing  the  kitchen  apron  I  wore.  Downstairs, 
at  the  front  door,  stood  the  most  magnificent  carriage 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Its  rich  silk  cushions  were 
so  beautiful  that  I  scarcely  dared  to  enter  it;  and  I  was 
all  the  more  intimidated  by  a  footman  in  gorgeous 
livery,  who  respectfully  opened  the  door  at  our  ap¬ 
proach.  ‘You  must  get  into  the  carriage,’  said  the 
sister;  ‘  it  was  sent  for  you.’  I  obeyed  her,  and  before 
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I  had  recovered  from  my  astonishment  we  had  reached 
the  asylum,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  office  where 
the  contract  which  bound  me  as  an  apprentice  had  been 
signed.  As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  superior  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  toward  a  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  near  the  window.  f  Marguerite/  said  she,  ‘  salute 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Chalusse/  ” 


IX. 


For  some  little  time  there  had  been  a  noise  of  footsteps 
and  a  subdued  murmur  of  voices  in  the  vestibule.  An¬ 
noyed  by  this  interruption,  although  he  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  its  cause,  the  magistrate  rose  and  hastily  opened 
the  door.  He  was  not  mistaken.  His  clerk  had  re¬ 
turned  from  lunch,  and  the  time  of  waiting  seemed 
extremely  long  to  him.  “  Ah  !  it’s  you,”  said  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “  Very  well !  begin  your  inventory.  It  won’t 
be  long  before  I  join  you.”  And  closing  the  door  he 
resumed  his  seat  again.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  narrative  that  she  scarcely  noticed 
this  incident,  and  he  had  not  seated  himself  before  she 
resumed.  “  In  all  my  life,  I  had  never  seen  such  an 
imposing  looking  person  as  the  Count  de  Chalusse. 
His  manner,  attire,  and  features  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  a  child  like  me  with  fear  and  respect.  I  was  so 
awed  that  I  had  scarcely  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
bow  to  him.  He  glanced  at  me  coldly,  and  exclaimed: 
‘Ah!  is  this  the  young  girl  you  were  speaking  of?* 
The  count’s  tone  betrayed  such  disagreeable  surprise 
that  the  superior  was  dismayed.  She  looked  at  me, 
and  seemed  indignant  at  my  more  than  modest  attire. 
1  It's  a  shame  to  allow  a  child  to  leave  home  dressed  in 
this  fashion/  she  angrily  exclaimed.  And  she  almost 
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tore  my  huge  apron  off  me,  and  then  with  her  own 
hands  began  to  arrange  my  hair  as  if  to  display  me  to 
better  advantage.  ‘  Ah !  these  employers/  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  the  best  of  them  are  bad.  How  they  do 
deceive  you.  It’s  impossible  to  place  any  confidence  in 
their  promises.  Still,  one  can’t  always  be  at  their 
heels/ 

“  But  the  superior’s  efforts  were  wasted,  for  M.  de 
Chalusse  had  turned  away  and  had  begun  talking  with 
some  gentlemen  near  by.  For  the  office  was  full  that 
morning.  Five  or  six  gentlemen,  whom  I  recognized 
as  the  directors  of  the  asylum,  were  standing  round  the 
steward  in  the  black  skullcap.  They  were  evidently 
talking  about  me.  I  was  certain  of  this  by  the  glances 
they  gave  me,  glances  which,  however,  were  full  of 
kindness.  The  superior  joined  the  group  and  began 
speaking  with  unusual  vivacity,  while  standing  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  I  listened  with  all  my  might.  But 
I  must  have  overestimated  my  intelligence,  for  I  could 
gain  no  meaning  whatever  from  the  phrases  which  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  though  the  words 
‘  adoption/  c  emancipation/  ‘  dowry/  i  compensation/ 
‘  reimbursement  for  sums  expended/  recurred  again 
and  again.  I  was  only  certain  of  one  point :  the  Count 
de  Chalusse  wished  something,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  specifying  other  things  in  exchange.  To  each  of 
their  demands  he  answered:  fYes,  yes — it’s  granted. 
That’s  understood.’  But  at  last  he  began  to  grow 
impatient,  and  in  a  voice  which  impressed  one  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  accustomed  to  command,  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish.  Do  you  desire  anything 
more?’  The  gentlemen  at  once  became  silent,  and  the 
superior  hastily  declared  that  M.  de  Chalusse  was  a 
thousand  times  too  good,  but  that  one  could  expect  no 
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less  of  him,  the  last  representative  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  oldest  families  of  France. 

“  I  cannot  describe  the  surprise  and  indignation  that 
were  raging  in  my  soul.  I  divined — I  felt  that  it  was 
my  fate,  my  future,  my  life  that  were  being  decided, 
and  I  was  not  even  consulted  on  the  matter.  They 
were  disposing  of  me  as  if  they  were  sure  in  advance 
of  my  consent.  My  pride  revolted  at  the  thought,  but 
I  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  in  protest.  Crimson  with 
shame,  confused  and  furious,  I  was  wondering  how  I 
could  interfere,  when  suddenly  the  consultation  ceased 
and  the  gentlemen  at  once  surrounded  me.  One  of 
them,  a  little  old  man  with  a  vapid  smile  and  twinkling 
eyes,  tapped  me  on  the  cheek,  and  said :  *  So  she  is  as 
good  as  she  is  pretty !  ’  I  could  have  struck  him ;  but 
all  the  others  laughed  approvingly,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  de  Chalusse,  whose  manner  became  more  and 
more  frigid,  and  whose  lips  wore  a  constrained  smile, 
as  if  he  had  resolved  to  keep  his  temper  despite  all 
provocation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  suffering 
terribly,  and  I  afterward  learned  that  I  had  not  been 
mistaken.  Far  from  imitating  the  old  gentleman’s 
manner,  he  bowed  to  me  very  gravely,  with  an  air  of 
deference  that  quite  abashed  me,  and  went  away  after 
saying  that  he  would  return  the  next  day  to  conclude 
the  arrangements. 

“  I  was  at  last  left  alone  with  the  superior,  whom  I 
longed  to  question,  but  she  gave  me  no  time  to  do  so, 
for  with  extreme  volubility  she  began  to  tell  me  of  my 
surprising  good  fortune,  which  was  an  unanswerable 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
Providence.  ‘  The  count,’  she  said,  ‘  was  to  become 
my  guardian.  He  would  certainly  give  me  a  dowry; 
and  by  and  by,  if  I  were  grateful  to  him  for  his  good- 
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ness,  he  would  adopt  me,  a  poor,  fatherless  and  mother¬ 
less  girl,  and  I  should  bear  the  great  name  of  Durtal 
de  Chalusse,  and  inherit  an  immense  fortune.’  In  con¬ 
clusion,  she  said  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  count’s 
generosity,  that  he  had  consented  to  reimburse  the 
asylum  the  money  that  had  been  spent  on  me,  that  he 
had  offered  to  dower,  I  do  not  know  how  many  poor 
girls,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  build  a  chapel  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment.  This  was  all  true,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  might  seem.  That  very  morning,  M.  de 
Chalusse  had  called  at  the  asylum,  declared  that  he 
was  old  and  childless,  a  bachelor  without  any  near 
relatives,  and  that  he  wished  to  adopt  a  poor  orphan. 
They  had  given  him  a  list  of  all  the  children  in  the 
institution,  and  he  had  chosen  me.  ‘  A  mere  chance, 
my  dear  Marguerite,’  repeated  the  superior.  f  A  mere 
chance — or  rather  a  true  miracle.’  It  did,  indeed,  seem 
a  miracle,  but  I  was  more  surprised  than  elated.  I 
longed  to  be  alone,  so  as  to  deliberate  and  reflect,  for 
I  knew  that  I  was  free  to  accept  or  decline  this  dazzling 
offer. 

“I  timidly  asked  permission  to  return  to  my  em¬ 
ployers  to  inform  them  of  what  had  happened  and  con¬ 
sult  with  them;  but  my  request  was  refused.  The 
superior  told  me  that  I  must  deliberate  and  decide 
alone ;  and  that  when  once  my  decision  was  taken,  there 
could  be  no  change.  So  I  remained  at  the  asylum,  and 
dined  at  the  superior’s  table;  and  during  the  night  I 
occupied  the  room  of  a  sister  who  was  absent.  What 
surprised  me  most  of  all  was  the  deference  with  which 
I  was  treated.  The  sisters  all  seemed  to  consider  me 
a  person  of  great  importance.  And  yet  I  hesitated. 

“  My  indecision  may  seem  absurd  and  hypocritical ; 
but  it  was  really  sincere.  My  present  situation  was 
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certainly  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  But  the  worst 
was  over;  my  term  as  an  apprentice  had  nearly  ex¬ 
pired,  and  my  future  seemed  assured.  My  future! 
What  could  it  be  with  the  Count  de  Chalusse?  It  was 
painted  in  such  brilliant  colors  that  it  frightened  me. 
Why  had  the  count  chosen  me  in  preference  to  any  of 
the  other  girls?  Was  it  really  chance  which  had  de¬ 
cided  him  in  his  choice?  On  reflecting,  the  miracle 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  prepared  in  advance,  and  I 
fancied  that  it  must  conceal  some  mystery.  More  than 
this,  the  thought  of  yielding  myself  up  to  a  stranger 
terrified  me.  Forty-eight  hours  had  been  granted  me 
to  consider  my  decision,  and  till  the  very  last  instant  I 
remained  in  doubt.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  returned  to  my  humble 
life.  At  all  events,  I  should  have  been  spared  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow  and  humiliation.  But  I  lacked  the  cour¬ 
age;  and  when  the  time  expired,  I  consented  to  the 
new  arrangement. 

“  Should  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  never  forget 
the  day  I  left  the  foundling  asylum  to  become  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  ward.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  I  had 
given  my  answer  to  the  superior  on  the  evening  before. 
The  next  morning  I  received  a  visit  from  my  former 
employers,  who,  having  been  informed  of  the  great 
change  in  my  prospects,  had  come  to  bid  me  good-bye. 
The  cancelling  of  my  apprenticeship  had  at  first  caused 
some  trouble,  but  eventually  the  count’s  gold  silenced 
their  objections.  Still,  they  were  sorry  to  part  with 
me,  as  I  plainly  saw.  Their  eves  were  moist  with 
tears.  They  were  sorry  to  lose  the  poor  little  servant 
who  had  served  them  so  faithfully.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  noticed  evident  constraint  in  their  manner. 
They  no  longer  said  ‘  thee  ’  and  *  thou  ’  to  me ;  they 
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no  longer  spoke  roughly ;  but  they  said  f  you/  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  as  ‘  mademoiselle/  Poor  people !  they 
awkwardly  apologized  for  having  ventured  to  accept 
my  services,  declaring  in  the  same  breath  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  replace  me  at  the  same  price. 
Madame  Greloux,  moreover,  declared  that  she  should 
never  forgive  herself  for  not  having  sharply  reproved 
her  brother  for  his  abominable  conduct.  He  was  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  she  said,  as  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  me. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  that  I  was  sincerely 
loved ;  and  I  was  so  deeply  touched  that  if  my  decision 
had  not  been  written  and  signed,  I  should  certainly 
have  returned  to  live  with  these  worthy  people.  But 
it  was  too  late.  A  sister  came  to  tell  me  that  the 
superior  wished  to  see  me.  I  bade  Father  and  Mother 
Greloux  farewell  and  went  downstairs. 

“  In  the  superior’s  room,  a  lady  and  two  shop-girls, 
laden  with  boxes  and  parcels,  were  waiting  for  me.  It 
was  a  dressmaker  who  had  come  with  some  clothes 
suited  to  my  new  station  in  life.  I  was  told  that  she 
had  been  sent  by  the  Count  de  Chalusse.  This  great 
nobleman  thought  of  everything;  and,  although  he  had 
thirty  servants  to  do  his  bidding,  he  never  disdained  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  pettiest  details.  So,  for  the 
first  time,  I  was  arrayed  in  rustling  silk  and  clinging 
cashmere.  My  toilette  was  no  trifling  affair.  All  the 
good  sisters  clustered  round  me,  and  tried  to  beautify 
me  with  the  same  care  and  patience  as  they  would  have 
displayed  in  adorning  the  Virgin’s  statue  for  a  fete-day. 
A  secret  instinct  warned  me  that  they  were  overdoing 
the  matter,  and  that  they  were  making  me  look  ridicu¬ 
lous;  but  I  did  not  mind.  I  allowed  them  to  please 
themselves.  I  could  still  feel  Madame  Greloux’s  tears 
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on  my  hand,  and  the  scene  seemed  to  me  as  lugubrious 
as  the  last  toilette  of  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of 
death.  When  they  had  completed  their  task,  I  heard  a 
buzz  of  admiration  round  me.  If  the  sisters  were 
worthy  of  belief,  they  had  never  seen  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  transformation.  Those  who  were  in  the  class-rooms 
or  the  sewing-room,  were  summoned  to  view  and  ad¬ 
mire  me,  and  some  of  the  elder  children  were  also 
admitted.  Perhaps  I  was  intended  as  an  example  for 
the  latter,  for  I  heard  the  lady  superior  say  to  them, 
* You  see,  my  dear  children,  the  result  of  good  be¬ 
havior.  Be  diligent  and  dutiful,  like  our  dear  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  God  will  reward  you  as  He  has  rewarded 
her.’  And,  meantime,  miserable  in  my  finery,  I  waited 
— waited  for  M.  de  Chalusse,  who  was  coming  to  take 
me  away. 

“  At  the  appointed  hour  he  appeared,  with  the  same 
air  of  haughty  reserve,  that  had  so  awed  me  on  the 
occasion  of  our  first  meeting.  He  scarcely  deigned  to 
look  at  me,  and  although  I  watched  him  with  poignant 
anxiety,  I  could  read  neither  blame  nor  approval  on 
his  face.  ‘  You  see  that  your  wishes  have  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  obeyed,  Monsieur  le  Comte/  said  the  superior. 
*  I  thank  you/  he  replied ;  ‘  and  I  shall  prove  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  gratitude  to  the  poor  children  under  your 
charge.’  Then,  turning  to  me:  {  Marguerite/  he  said, 
‘  take  leave  of — your  mothers,  and  tell  them  that  you 
will  never  forget  their  kindness.’  ” 

The  girl  paused,  for  her  emotion  had  rendered  her 
words  almost  unintelligible.  But,  with  an  effort,  she 
speedily  conquered  her  weakness. 

“  It  was  only  then,”  she  continued,  “  that  I  realized 
how  much  I  loved  these  poor  nuns,  whom  I  had  some¬ 
times  almost  cursed.  I  felt  now  how  close  the  ties 
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were,  that  bound  me  to  this  hospitable  roof,  and  to 
these  unfortunate  children,  my  companions  in  misery 
and  loneliness.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  heart  were 
breaking;  and  the  superior,  who  was  generally  so  im¬ 
passible,  appeared  scarcely  less  moved  than  myself.  At 
last,  M.  de  Chalusse  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me 
away.  In  the  street  there  was  a  carriage  waiting  for 
us,  not  such  a  beautiful  one  as  that  which  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  me  from  my  workshop,  but  a  much 
larger  one,  with  trunks  and  boxes  piled  on  its  roof. 
It  was  drawn  by  four  gray  horses.  I  felt  more  dead 
than  alive,  as  I  entered  the  carriage  and  took  the  seat 
which  the  count  pointed  out.  He  sat  down  opposite 
to  me.  All  the  sisters  had  assembled  at  the  door  of 
the  asylum,  and  even  the  superior  wept  without  making 
any  attempt  to  hide  her  tears.  ‘  Farewell !  ’  they  all 
cried ;  ‘  farewell,  farewell,  dear  child !  Don’t  forget 
your  old  friends.  We  shall  pray  for  your  happiness.’ 
Alas!  God  could  not  have  heard  their  prayers.  At  a 
sign  from  M.  de  Chalusse,  a  footman  closed  the  door, 
the  postilions  cracked  their  whips,  and  the  heavy 
vehicle  rolled  away. 

“The  die  was  cast.  Henceforth,  an  impassable  gulf 
was  to  separate  me  from  this  asylum,  whither  I  had 
been  carried  in  my  infancy  half  dead,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  from  which  every  mark  that  could 
possibly  lead  to  identification  had  been  carefully  cut 
away.  Whatever  my  future  might  prove,  I  felt  that 
my  past  was  gone  forever.  But  I  was  too  greatly 
agitated  even  to  think;  and  crouching  in  a  corner  of 
the  carriage,  I  watched  M.  de  Chalusse  with  the  poig¬ 
nant  anxiety  a  slave  displays  as  he  studies  his  new 
master.  Ah  !  monsieur,  what  a  wondrous  change !  A 
mask  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the  count’s  face;  his 
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lips  quivered,  a  tender  light  beamed  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  drew  me  to  him,  exclaiming:  ‘Oh,  Marguerite!  my 
beloved  Marguerite !  At  last — at  last !  ’  He  sobbed — 
this  old  man,  whom  I  had  thought  as  cold  and  as  in¬ 
sensible  as  marble;  he  crushed  me  in  his  close  embrace, 
he  almost  smothered  me  with  kisses.  And  I  was 
frightfully  agitated  by  the  strange,  indefinable  feeling, 
kindled  in  my  heart;  but  I  no  longer  trembled  with 
fear.  An  inward  voice  whispered  that  this  was  but  the 
renewal  of  a  former  tie — one  which  had  somehow  been 
mysteriously  broken.  However,  as  I  remembered  the 
superior’s  assertion  that  it  was  a  miracle  in  my  favor 
— a  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence,  I  had  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  ask :  So  it  was  not  chance  that  guided 
you  in  your  choice  ?  * 

“  My  question  seemed  to  take  him  by  surprise.  ‘  Poor 
Marguerite!’  he  murmured,  ‘dearly  beloved  child!  for 
years  I  have  been  laboring  to  bring  about  this  chance !  * 
Instantly  all  the  romantic  stories  I  had  heard  in  the 
asylum  recurred  to  my  mind.  And  Heaven  knows 
there  are  plenty  of  these  stories  transmitted  by  the 
sisters  from  generation  to  generation,  till  they  have 
become  a  sort  of  Golden  Legend  for  poor  foundlings. 
That  sad  formula,  ‘  Father  and  mother  unknown/ 
which  figures  on  certificates  of  birth,  acts  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  stimulant  for  unhealthy  imaginations,  and  leaves 
an  open  door  for  the  most  extravagant  hopes.  And 
thus  influenced,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  face  of  the 
Count  de  Chalusse,  striving  to  discover  some  resem¬ 
blance  in  his  features  to  my  own.  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  my  intent  gaze,  and  following  his  train 
of  thought,  he  muttered :  ‘  Chance !  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  think  so,  and  they  did  think  so.  And 
yet  the  cleverest  detectives  in  Paris,  from  old  Tabaret 
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to  Fortunat,  both  masters  in  the  art  of  following  up  a 
clue,  had  exhausted  their  resources  in  helping  me  in 
my  despairing  search/  The  agony  of  suspense  I  was 
enduring  had  become  intolerable;  and  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  myself  longer,  I  exclaimed,  with  a  wildly  throb¬ 
bing  heart:  ‘Then,  you  are  my  father,  Monsieur  le 
Comte?’  He  pressed  his  hand  to  my  lips  with  such 
violence  that  he  hurt  me,  and  then,  in  a  voice  quiver¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  he  replied :  ‘  Imprudent  girl ! 
What  can  you  mean?  Forget  that  unfortunate  idea. 
Never  utter  the  name  of  father — you  hear  me — never! 
I  forbid  it !  ’  He  had  become  extremely  pale,  and  he 
looked  anxiously  around  him,  as  if  he  feared  that 
some  one  had  overheard  me — as  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  we  were  alone  in  a  carriage  which  was  dashing 
onward  at  full  speed ! 

“  I  was  stupefied  and  alarmed  by  the  sudden  terror 
which  M.  de  Chalusse  had  displayed  and  could  not 
control.  What  could  it  all  mean?  What  sorrowful 
recollections,  what  mysterious  apprehensions,  had  my 
words  aroused  in  the  count’s  mind  ?  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  or  imagine  why  he  should  regard  my  question  as 
strange  or  unnatural.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  it 
perfectly  natural,  dictated  as  it  had  been  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  the  count’s  own  words  and  manner. 
And,  in  spite  of  my  confusion  and  agitation,  the  in¬ 
explicable  voice  which  we  call  presentiment  whispered 
in  my  heart :  ‘  He  has  forbidden  you  to  call  him  father, 
but  he  has  not  said  that  he  is  not  your  father.’  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  not  time  to  reflect  or  to  question  M.  de 
Chalusse  any  more,  though  at  that  moment  I  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  so;  afterward  I  did  not 
dare. 

“  Our  carriage  had  drawn  up  outside  the  railway 
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station,  and  the  next  instant  we  alighted.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  learned  the  magical  power  of  money, 
I,  a  poor  girl — reared  by  public  charity — and  who  for 
three  years  had  worked  for  my  daily  bread.  M.  de 
Chalusse  found  the  servants,  who  were  to  accompany 
us,  awaiting  him.  They  had  thought  of  everything,  and 
made  every  possible  arrangement  for  our  comfort.  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  glance  round  me  before  we  were 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  a  train,  which  was  ready 
to  start.  I  perceived  the  very  carriage  that  had  brought 
us  to  the  station  already  fastened  on  a  low  open  truck, 
and  I  was  advancing  to  climb  into  it,  when  M.  de 
Chalusse  stopped  me.  ‘  Not  there/  said  he,  *  come  with 
me/  I  followed  him,  and  he  led  me  to  a  magnificent 
saloon  carriage,  much  higher  and  roomier  than  the 
others,  and  emblazoned  with  the  Chalusse  coat-of-arms. 
‘  This  is  our  carriage,  dear  Marguerite/  he  said.  I 
got  in.  The  whistle  sounded ;  and  the  train  started  off/’ 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  growing  very  tired. 
Big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  her  forehead, 
she  panted  for  breath,  and  her  voice  began  to  fail  her. 

The  magistrate  was  almost  frightened.  “  Pray  rest 
a  little,  mademoiselle,”  he  entreated,  “there  is  no  hurry.” 

But  she  shook  her  head  and  replied :  “  It  is  better 
to  go  on.  I  should  never  have  courage  to  begin  again 
if  I  paused.”  And  thereupon  she  continued  :  “I  had  never 
gone  farther  than  Versailles.  This  journey  was  at  first 
as  delightful  as  a  glimpse  into  fairy-land.  Our  carriage 
was  one  of  those  costly  whims  which  some  millionaires 
indulge  in.  It  consisted  of  a  central  saloon — a  perfect 
chcf-d’ccuvrc  of  taste  and  luxury — with  two  compart¬ 
ments  at  either  end,  furnished  with  comfortable  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodation.  And  all  this,  the  count  seemed 
never  weary  of  repeating,  was  mine — mine  alone. 
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Leaning  back  on  the  velvet  cushions,  I  gazed  at  the 
changing  landscape,  as  the  train  rushed  madly  on. 
Leaning  over  me,  M.  de  Chalusse  named  all  the  towns 
and  villages  we  passed :  Brunoy,  Melun,  Fontainebleau, 
Villeneuve,  Sens,  Laroche.  And  each  time  the  train 
stopped  the  servants  came  to  ask  if  we  wished  for  any¬ 
thing.  When  we  reached  Lyons,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  we  found  a  delicious  supper  awaiting  us.  It 
was  served  as  soon  as  we  alighted,  and  in  due  time  we 
were  warned  that  the  train  was  ready  to  start,  and  then 
we  resumed  our  journey.  You  can  imagine,  perhaps, 
how  marvellous  all  this  seemed  to  a  poor  little  appren¬ 
tice,  whose  only  ambition  a  week  before  was  to  earn 
five  francs  a  day.  What  a  change  indeed !  At  last  the 
count  made  me  retire  to  one  of  the  compartments, 
where  I  soon  fell  asleep,  abandoning  my  efforts  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  was  dreamlike  in  my  situation  from 
reality.  However,  when  I  woke  up  I  became  terribly 
anxious.  I  asked  myself  what  was  awaiting  me  at  the 
end  of  this  long  journey.  M.  de  Chalusse’s  manner 
continued  kind,  and  even  affectionate;  but  he  had  re¬ 
gained  his  accustomed  reserve  and  self-control,  and  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  useless  on  my  part  to  question 
him.  At  last,  after  a  thirty  hours’  journey  by  rail,  we 
again  entered  the  count’s  berline,  drawn  by  post-horses, 
and  eventually  M.  de  Chalusse  said  to  me:  f  Here  is 
Cannes — we  are  at  our  journey’s  end/ 

“  In  this  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
that  overlook  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
count  owned  a  palace  embowered  among  lovely  orange- 
trees,  only  a  few  steps  from  the  sea,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  myrtle  and  laurel  groves  which  deck  the  isles  of 
Sainte  Marguerite.  He  told  me  that  he  proposed 
spending  a  few  months  here  in  seclusion,  so  as  to  give 
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me  time  to  accustom  myself  to  my  new  position  and 
the  luxury  that  surrounded  me.  I  was,  indeed,  ex¬ 
tremely  awkward,  and  my  excessive  timidity  was  in¬ 
creased  by  my  pride.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or 
what  to  do.  I  did  not  know  how  to  use  my  hands,  nor 
how  to  walk,  nor  how  to  carry  myself.  Everything  em¬ 
barrassed  and  frightened  me;  and  I  was  conscious  of 
my  awkwardness,  without  being  able  to  remedy  it.  I 
saw  my  blunders,  and  knew  that  I  spoke  a  different 
language  to  that  which  was  spoken  around  me.  And 
yet  the  memory  of  Cannes  will  ever  be  dear  to  me. 
For  there  I  first  met  the  only  friend  I  have  now  left 
in  this  world.  I  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  him, 
but  by  the  quickened  throbbings  of  my  heart,  when 
our  eyes  met,  I  felt  that  he  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  my  life,  and  events  have  since  proved 
that  I  was  not  deceived.  At  that  time,  however,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  me;  and  nothing  on  earth  would  have 
induced  me  to  make  inquiries  concerning  him.  It  was 
only  by  chance  I  learned  that  he  lived  in  Paris,  that 
his  name  was  Pascal,  and  that  he  had  come  south  as 
a  companion  to  a  sick  friend. 

“  By  a  single  word  the  count  could  have  insured  the 
happiness  of  my  life  and  his  own,  but  he  did  not 
speak  it.  He  was  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of 
guardians,  and  I  was  often  affected  to  tears  by  his 
tenderness.  But,  although  my  slightest  wish  was  law, 
he  did  not  grant  me  his  confidence.  The  secret — the 
mystery  that  stood  between  us — was  like  a  wall  of 
ice.  Still,  I  was  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  my 
new  life,  and  my  mind  was  regaining  its  equilibrium, 
when  one  evening  the  count  returned  home  more  agi¬ 
tated  and  excited,  if  possible,  than  on  the  day  of  my 
departure  from  the  asylum.  He  summoned  his  valet, 
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and,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  no  reply,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I 
wish  to  leave  Cannes  at  once — I  must  start  in  less  than 
an  hour — so  procure  some  post-horses  instantly/  And 
in  answer  to  my  inquiring  glance,  he  said :  ‘  It  must  be. 
It  would  be  folly  to  hesitate.  Each  moment  increases 
the  peril  that  threatens  us/ 

“  I  was  very  young,  inexperienced,  and  totally  ignor¬ 
ant  of  life;  but  my  sufferings,  my  loneliness,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  rely  upon  myself,  had 
imparted  to  my  mind  that  precocious  maturity  which  is 
so  often  observed  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Knowing  from  the  very  first  that  there  was  some  mys¬ 
tery  connected  with  the  count’s  life,  I  had  studied  him 
with  a  child’s  patient  sagacity — a  sagacity  which  is  all 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  unsuspected — and  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  constant  dread  rendered 
his  life  a  burden.  Could  it  be  for  himself  that  he 
trembled,  this  great  nobleman,  who  was  so  powerful 
by  reason  of  his  exalted  rank,  his  connections,  and  his 
wealth?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  for  me,  then?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was.  But  why?  It  had  not  taken  me 
long  to  discover  that  he  was  concealing  me,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  endeavored  by  all  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  my  presence  in  his  house  from  being  known 
beyond  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends.  Our  hurried 
departure  from  Cannes  confirmed  me  in  my  impres¬ 
sion. 

“  It  might  have  been  truly  called  a  flight.  We  left 
that  same  evening  at  eleven  o’clock,  in  a  pouring  rain, 
with  the  first  horses  that  could  be  procured.  Our  only 
attendant  was  the  count’s  valet — not  Casimir,  the  man 
who  insulted  me  a  little  while  ago — but  another  man, 
an  old  and  valued  servant,  who  has  since  died,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  and  who  possessed  his  master’s  entire  confi- 
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dence.  The  other  servants  were  dismissed  with  a 
princely  gratuity,  and  told  to  disperse  two  days  after 
our  departure.  We  did  not  return  to  Paris,  but  jour¬ 
neyed  toward  the  Italian  frontier,  and  on  arriving  at 
Nice  in  the  dead  of  night,  we  drove  directly  to  the 
quay.  The  postilions  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  we 
remained  in  the  carriage.  The  valet,  however,  hast¬ 
ened  off,  and  more  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  he 
returned.  He  declared  that  he  had  found  it  very 
difficult  to  procure  what  he  wished  for,  but  that  at  last, 
by  a  prodigal  outlay  of  money,  he  had  succeeded  in 
overcoming  all  obstacles.  What  M.  de  Chalusse  de¬ 
sired  was  a  vessel  ready  for  sea,  and  the  bark  which 
the  valet  had  chartered  now  came  up  to  the  quay.  Our 
carriage  was  put  on  board,  we  went  below,  and  before 
daybreak  we  were  under  way. 

“  Three  days  later  we  were  in  Genoa,  registered 
under  a  false  name  in  a  second  class  hotel.  While  we 
were  on  the  open  sea,  the  count  had  seemed  to  be  less 
agitated,  but  now  he  was  far  from  calm,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  he  took  proved  that  he  still  feared  pursuit. 
A  malefactor  flying  from  justice  could  not  have  taken 
greater  pains  to  mislead  the  detectives  on  his  track. 
And  facts  proved  conclusively  that  I  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  count’s  apprehension.  On  one  occasion  I  even 
heard  him  discussing  with  his  valet  the  feasibility  of 
clothing  me  in  masculine  attire.  And  it  was  only  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  costume  that  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  project  into  execution.  I  ought 
to  mention,  however,  that  the  servant  did  not  share 
his  master’s  anxiety,  for  three  or  four  times  I  over¬ 
heard  him  saying :  f  The  count  is  too  good  to  worry 
himself  so  much  about  such  bad  stock.  Besides,  she 
won’t  overtake  us.  It  isn’t  certain  that  she  has  even 
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followed  us.  How  can  she  know  anything  about  it?' 
She!  Who  was  .she?  This  is  what  I  racked  my  brain 
to  discover,  but  without  success.  I  must  confess,  mon¬ 
sieur,  that  being  of  a  practical  nature,  and  not  in  the 
least  degree  romantic,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  peril  chiefly  existed  in  the  count’s  imagination,  or 
that  he  greatly  exaggerated  it.  Still  he  suffered  none 
the  less  on  that  account,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  following  month  was  spent  in  hurried  journeys 
from  one  Italian  city  to  another. 

“  It  was  the  end  of  May  before  M.  de  Chalusse 
would  consent  to  return  to  France;  and  then  we  went 
direct  to  Lyons.  We  had  spent  a  couple  of  days  there, 
when  the  count  informed  me  that  prudence  required  us 
to  separate  for  a  time — that  our  safety  demanded  this 
sacrifice.  And  without  giving  me  time  to  say  a  word, 
he  began  to  explain  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  such  an  arrangement.  I  was  extremely  ignorant, 
and  he  wished  me  to  profit  by  our  temporary  separation 
to  raise  my  knowledge  to  a  level  with  my  new  social 
position.  He  had,  accordingly,  made  arrangements  for 
me  to  enter  the  convent  of  Sainte-Marthe,  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  which  is  as  celebrated  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rhone  as  the  Convent  des  Oiseaux  is 
in  Paris.  He  added  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for 
him  to  visit  me;  and  he  made  me  solemnly  promise 
that  I  would  never  mention  his  name  to  any  of  my 
schoolmates.  I  was  to  send  any  letters  I  might  write 
to  an  address  which  he  would  give  me,  and  he  would 
sign  his  answers  with  a  fictitious  name.  He  also  told 
me  that  the  lady  superior  of  Sainte-Marthe  knew  his 
secret,  and  that  I  could  confide  in  her.  He  was  so  rest¬ 
less  and  so  miserably  unhappy  on  the  day  when  he 
acquainted  me  with  these  plans,  that  I  really  believed 
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him  insane.  Nevertheless,  I  replied  that  I  would  obey 
him,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  ill  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  the  change.  My  life  with  M.  de  Chalusse 
was  a  monotonous  and  cheerless  one.  I  was  almost 
dying  of  ennui,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to  work, 
bustle,  and  confusion  with  the  Greloux,  and  I  felt  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  prospect  of  finding  myself  among  com¬ 
panions  of  my  own  age. 

“Unfortunately,  M.  de  Chalusse  had  forgotten  one 
circumstance,  which  made  my  two  years’  sojourn  at 
Sainte-Marthe  a  lingering  and  cruel  agony.  At  first  I 
was  kindly  treated  by  my  schoolmates.  A  new  pupil  is 
always  welcome,  for  her  arrival  relieves  the  monotony 
of  convent-life.  But  it  was  not  long  before  my  com¬ 
panions  wished  to  know  my  name;  and  I  had  none 
other  than  Marguerite  to  give  them.  They  were  aston¬ 
ished  and  wished  to  know  who  my  parents  were.  I 
could  not  tell  an  untruth;  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  respecting  my  father  or  my 
mother.  After  that  i  the  bastard  ’ — for  such  was  the 
name  they  gave  me — was  soon  condemned  to  isolation. 
No  one  would  associate  with  me  during  play-time.  No 
one  would  sit  beside  me  in  the  school-room.  At  the 
piano  lesson,  the  girl  who  played  after  me  pretended  to 
wipe  the  keyboard  carefully  before  commencing  her  ex¬ 
ercises.  I  struggled  bravely  against  this  unjust  ostra¬ 
cism ;  but  all  in  vain.  I  was  so  unlike  these  other  girls 
in  character  and  disposition,  and  I  had,  moreover,  been 
guilty  of  a  great  imprudence.  I  had  been  silly  enough 
to  show  my  companions  the  costly  jewels  which  M.  dc 
Chalusse  had  given  me,  but  which  I  never  wore.  And 
on  two  occasions  I  had  proved  to  them  that  I  had  more 
money  at  my  disposal  than  all  the  other  pupils  together. 
If  I  had  been  poor,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  treated 
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me  with  affected  sympathy ;  but  as  I  was  rich,  I  became 
an  enemy.  It  was  war;  and  one  of  those  merciless 
wars  which  sometimes  rage  so  furiously  in  convents, 
despite  their  seeming  quiet. 

“  I  should  surprise  you,  monsieur,  if  I  told  you  what 
refined  torture  these  daughters  of  noblemen  invented 
to  gratify  their  petty  spite.  I  might  have  complained 
to  the  superior,  but  I  scorned  to  do  so.  I  buried  my 
sorrow  deep  in  my  heart,  as  I  had  done  years  before; 
and  I  firmly  resolved  never  to  show  ought  but  a  smil¬ 
ing,  placid  face,  so  as  to  prove  to  my  enemies  that  they 
were  powerless  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind.  Study 
became  my  refuge  and  consolation;  and  I  plunged  into 
work  with  the  energy  of  despair.  I  should  probably 
still  live  at  Sainte-Marthe  now,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
trivial  circumstance.  One  day  I  had  a  quarrel  with  my 
most  determined  enemy,  a  girl  named  Anais  de  Roche- 
cote.  I  was  a  thousand  times  right;  and  I  would  not 
yield.  The  superior  dared  not  tell  me  I  was  wrong. 
Anais  was  furious,  and  wrote  I  don’t  know  what  false¬ 
hoods  to  her  mother.  Madame  de  Rochecote  thereupon 
interested  the  mothers  of  five  or  six  other  pupils  in 
her  daughter’s  quarrel,  and  one  evening  these  ladies 
came  in  a  body,  and  nobly  and  courageously  demanded 
that  the  ‘  bastard  ’  should  be  expelled.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  outrageous,  monstrous,  they  declared,  that  their 
daughters  should  be  compelled  to  associate  with  a  girl 
like  me — a  nameless  girl,  who  humiliated  the  other 
girls  with  her  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  superior  tried  to 
take  my  part ;  but  these  ladies  declared  they  would  take 
their  daughters  from  the  convent  if  I  were  not  sent 
away.  There  was  no  help  for  it:  I  was  sacrificed. 
Summoned  by  telegraph,  M.  de  Chalusse  hastened 
to  Lyons,  and  two  days  later  I  left  Sainte-Marthe 
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with  jeers  and  opprobrious  epithets  ringing  in  my 
ears.” 


X. 

Once  before,  that  very  morning,  the  magistrate  had 
witnessed  a  display  of  the  virile  energy  with  which 
misfortune  and  suffering  had  endowed  this  proud  but 
naturally  timid  girl.  But  he  was  none  the  less  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  sudden  explosion  of  hatred  which  he  now 
beheld ;  for  it  was  hatred.  The  way  in  which  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Marguerite’s  voice  had  quivered  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  Anais  de  Rochecotc  proved, 
unmistakably,  that  hers  was  one  of  those  haughty 
natures  that  never  forget  an  insult.  All  signs  of 
fatigue  had  now  disappeared.  She  had  sprung  from 
her  chair,  and  remembrance  of  the  shameful,  cowardly 
affront  she  had  received  had  brought  a  vivid  flush  to 
her  cheeks  and  a  bright  gleam  to  her  eyes. 

This  atrocious  humiliation  happened  scarcely  a 
year  ago,  monsieur,”  she  resumed ;  “  and  there  is  but 
little  left  for  me  to  tell  you.  My  expulsion  from 
Sainte-Marthe  made  M.  de  Chalusse  frantic  with  indig¬ 
nation.  He  knew  something  that  I  was  ignorant  of — 
that  Madame  de  Rochecotc,  who  enacted  the  part  of  a 
severe  and  implacable  censor,  was  famed  for  the  laxity 
of  her  morals.  The  count’s  first  impulse  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  my  persecutors ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  usual 
coolness,  M.  de  Chalusse  had  a  furious  temper  at  times. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  dissuaded 
him  from  challenging  General  de  Rochecote,  who  was 
living  at  the  time.  However,  it  now  became  necessary 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  for  me.  M.  de  Cha¬ 
lusse  offered  to  find  another  school,  promising  to  take 
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such  precautions  as  would  insure  my  peace  of  mind. 
But  I  interrupted  him  before  he  had  spoken  a  dozen 
words,  declaring  I  would  rather  return  to  the  book¬ 
binders  than  chance  another  such  experiment.  And 
what  I  said  I  meant.  A  subterfuge — a  fictitious  name, 
for  instance — could  alone  shield  me  from  persecution 
similar  to  what  I  had  endured  at  Sainte-Marthe.  But 
I  knew  that  I  was  incapable  of  playing  such  a  part — 
I  felt  that  I  should  somehow  confess  everything.  My 
firmness  imparted  some  resolution  to  M.  de  Chalusse. 
He  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  I  was  right — that  he 
was  weary  of  all  this  deception  and  concealment,  and 
that  he  would  make  arrangements  to  have  me  near  him. 
‘  Yes/  he  concluded,  embracing  me,  1  the  die  is  cast, 
come  what  may!' 

“However,  these  measures  required  a  certain  delay; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  he  decided  to  install  me  in  Paris, 
which  is  the  only  place  where  one  can  successfully  hide 
from  prying  eyes.  He  purchased  a  small  but  conven¬ 
ient  house,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  here  he  installed 
me,  with  two  old  women  and  a  trusty  man-servant.  As 
I  needed  a  chaperon,  he  went  in  quest  of  one,  and  found 
Madame  Leon." 

On  hearing  this  name,  the  magistrate  gave  the  young 
girl  a  searching  look,  as  if  he  hoped  to  discover  what 
estimate  she  had  formed  of  the  housekeeper’s  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  what  degree  of  confidence  she  had 
granted  her.  But  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  face  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  in  expression. 

“  After  so  many  trials,"  she  resumed,  “  I  thought  I 
should  now  find  rest  and  peace.  Yes,  I  believed  so; 
and  the  few  months  I  spent  in  that  quiet  house  will  be 
the  happiest  of  my  life — I  am  sure  of  it.  Judge  of 
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my  surprise  when,  on  going  down  into  the  little  garden 
on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival,  I  saw  the  young 
man  whom  I  had  met  at  Cannes,  and  whose  face  had 
lingered  in  my  memory  for  more  than  two  years  as  the 
type  of  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  human 
countenance.  He  was  standing  near  the  gate.  A  cloud 
passed  before  my  eyes.  What  mysterious  freak  of  fate 
had  caused  him  to  pause  there  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment?  This  much  is  certain,  he  recognized  me  as  I 
had  recognized  him.  He  bowed,  smiling  somewhat, 
and  I  fled  indoors  again,  indignant  with  myself  for  not 
being  angry  at  his  audacity.  I  made  many  plans  that 
day,  but  the  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  I  hid 
myself  behind  a  Venetian  blind,  and  saw  him  pause 
at  the  gate,  and  gaze  at  the  garden  with  evident 
anxiety.  I  soon  learned  that  he  lived  near  by,  with  his 
widowed  mother;  and  twice  a  day,  when  he  went  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice  and  returned,  he  passed  my 
home.” 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson  now,  her  eyes  were  low¬ 
ered,  and  she  was  evidently  embarrassed.  But  sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  blushes,  she  proudly  raised 
her  head,  and  said,  in  a  firmer  voice :  “  Shall  I  tell  you 
our  simple  story?  Is  it  necessary?  I  should  not  have 
concealed  anything  that  has  passed  from  my  mother,  if 
I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  mother.  A  few 
moments'  conversation  now  and  then,  the  exchange  of 
a  few  letters,  the  pressure  of  a  hand  through  the  gar¬ 
den  gate,  and  that  is  all.  Still,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  and  irreparable  fault:  I  have  disobeyed  the  one 
rule  of  my  life — frankness ;  and  I  am  cruelly  punished 
for  doing  so.  I  did  not  tell  all  this  to  M.  de  Chalusse 
— in  fact,  I  dared  not.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  cow¬ 
ardice;  from  day  to  day  I  vowed  that  I  would  confess 
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everything,  and  yet  I  procrastinated.  I  said  to  myself 
every  night,  ‘  It  shall  be  done  to-morrow ; '  but  when 
the  morrow  came  I  said,  ‘  I  will  give  myself  another 
day — just  one  more  day/  Indeed,  my  courage  failed 
me  when  I  thought  of  the  count’s  aristocratic  preju¬ 
dices;  and  besides,  I  knew  how  ambitious  he  was  for 
my  future.  On  the  other  hand,  moreover,  Pascal  was 
always  pleading :  ‘  Don’t  speak  now.  My  circum¬ 
stances  are  constantly  improving.  The  day  is  not  far 
off  when  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you  wealth  and  fame. 

'  When  that  day  comes  I  will  go  to  your  guardian  and 
ask  him  for  your  hand;  but  in  Heaven’s  name  don’t 
speak  now.’  I  understood  Pascal’s  motives  well 
enough.  The  count’s  immense  fortune  frightened  him, 
and  he  feared  that  he  would  be  accused  of  being  a 
fortune-hunter.  So  I  waited,  with  that  secret  anguish 
which  still  haunts  those  who  have  been  unhappy  even 
when  their  present  is  peaceful,  and  their  future  seems 
bright.  I  kept  my  secret,  saying  to  myself  that  such 
happiness  was  not  meant  for  me,  that  it  would  soon 
take  flight. 

“  It  took  flight  all  too  soon.  One  morning  I  heard 
a  carriage  draw  up  outside  our  door,  and  the  next 
moment  the  Count  de  Chalusse  entered  the  sitting-room. 
‘Everything  is  ready  to  receive  you  at  the  Hotel  de 
Chalusse,  Marguerite,’  said  he,  ‘  come !  ’  He  cere¬ 
moniously  offered  me  his  arm,  and  I  accompanied  him. 
I  could  not  even  leave  a  message  for  Pascal,  for  I  had 
never  made  a  confidante  of  Madame  Leon.  Still,  a 
faint  hope  sustained  me.  I  thought  that  the  precautions 
taken  by  M.  de  Chalusse  would  somewhat  dispel  the 
uncertainty  of  my  position,  and  furnish  me  at  least 
with  some  idea  of  the  vague  danger  which  threatened 
me.  But  no.  His  efforts,  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
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had  been  confined  to  changing  his  servants.  Our  life 
in  this  grand  house  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  at 
Cannes — even  more  secluded,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  count  had  aged  considerably.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  some  ever-present 
sorrow.  ‘  I  am  condemning  you  to  a  cheerless  and 
melancholy  youth,'  he  sometimes  said  to  me,  ‘  but  it 
will  not  last  forever — patience,  patience ! '  Did  he 
really  love  me?  I  think  so.  But  his  affection  showed 
itself  in  a  strange  manner.  Sometimes  his  voice  was 
so  tender  that  my  heart  was  touched.  At  others  there 
was  a  look  of  hatred  in  his  eyes  which  terrified  me. 
Occasionally  he  was  severe  almost  to  brutality,  and 
then  the  next  moment  he  would  implore  me  to  forgive 
him,  order  the  carriage,  take  me  with  him  to  his  jew¬ 
ellers’,  and  insist  upon  me  accepting  some  costly  orna¬ 
ments.  Madame  Leon  declares  that  my  jewels  are 
worth  more  than  twenty  thousand  francs.  At  times  I 
wondered  if  his  capricious  affection  and  sternness  were 
really  intended  for  myself.  It  often  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  only  a  shadow — the  phantom  of  some  absent  per¬ 
son,  in  his  eyes.  It  is  certain  that  he  often  requested 
me  to  dress  myself  or  to  arrange  my  hair  in  a  certain 
fashion,  to  wear  such  and  such  a  color,  or  to  use  a 
particular  perfume  which  he  gave  me.  Frequently, 
when  I  was  moving  about  the  house,  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed:  ‘  Marguerite !  I  entreat  you,  remain  just  where 
you  are ! ' 

“  I  obeyed  him,  but  the  illusion  had  already  vanished. 
A  sob  or  an  oath  would  come  from  his  lips,  and  then 
in  an  angry  voice  he  would  bid  me  leave  the  room.” 

The  magistrate  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  his  talis- 
manic  ring;  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  jtahad 
fascinated  him.  Still,  his  expression  denoted  f>rb found 
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commiseration,  and  he  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 
The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that  this  unfortunate 
young  girl  had  been  the  victim,  not  precisely  of  a  mad¬ 
man,  but  of  one  of  those  maniacs  who  have  just  enough 
reason  left  to  invent  the  tortures  they  inflict  upon  those 
around  them. 

Speaking  more  slowly  than  before,  as  if  she  were 
desirous  of  attracting  increased  attention  on  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  part,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  now  continued: 
“  If  I  reminded  M.  de  Chalusse  of  a  person  whom  he 
had  formerly  loved,  that  person  may  have  been  my 
mother.  I  say,  may  have  been,  because  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  of  it.  All  my  efforts  to  discover  the  truth  were 
unavailing.  M.  de  Chalusse  seemed  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  destroying  all  my  carefully-arranged  the¬ 
ories,  and  in  upsetting  the  conjectures  which  he  had 
encouraged  himself  only  twenty-four  hours  previously. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  anxiously  I  listened  to  his 
slightest  word !  And  it  can  be  easily  understood  why  I 
did  so.  My  strange  and  compromising  connection  with 
him  drove  me  nearly  frantic.  It  was  not  strange  that 
people’s  suspicions  were  aroused.  True,  he  had  changed 
all  his  servants  before  my  arrival  here;  but  he  had 
requested  Madame  Leon  to  remain  with  me,  and  who 
can  tell  what  reports  she  may  have  circulated?  It  has 
often  happened  that  when  returning  from  mass  on 
Sundays,  I  have  overheard  persons  say,  f  Look !  there 
is  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  mistress  !  ’  Oh  !  not  a  single 
humiliation  has  been  spared  me — not  a  single  one! 
However,  on  one  point  I  did  not  feel  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  count  had  known  my  mother.  He  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  her,  sometimes  with  an  outburst  of 
passion  which  made  me  think  that  he  had  once  adored, 
and  still  loved  her;  sometimes,  with  insults  and  curses 
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which  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  she  had  cruelly 
injured  him.  But  most  frequently  he  reproached  her 
for  having  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  me  to  insure  her 
own  safety.  He  said  she  could  have  had  no  heart;  and 
that  it  was  an  unheard  of,  incomprehensible,  and  mon¬ 
strous  thing  that  a  woman  could  enjoy  luxury  and 
wealth,  undisturbed  by  remorse,  knowing  that  her  inno¬ 
cent  and  defenceless  child  was  exposed  all  the  while 
to  the  hardships  and  temptations  of  abject  poverty.  I 
was  also  certain  that  my  mother  was  a  married  woman, 
for  M.  de  Chalusse  alluded  to  her  husband  more  than 
once.  He  hated  him  with  a  terrible  hatred.  One 
evening,  when  he  w'as  more  communicative  than  usual, 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  great  danger  he 
dreaded  for  me  came  either  from  my  mother  or  her 
husband.  He  afterward  did  his  best  to  counteract  this 
impression ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  me 
that  his  previous  assertion  was  untrue.” 

The  magistrate  looked  searchingly  at  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite.  “Then  those  letters  which  we  found  just 
now  in  the  escritoire  are  from  your  mother,  mademoi¬ 
selle?”  he  remarked. 

The  girl  blushed.  She  had  previously  been  ques¬ 
tioned  respecting  these  letters,  and  she  had  then  made 
no  reply.  Nowr,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
quietly  said :  “  Your  opinion  coincides  with  mine,  mon¬ 
sieur.” 

Thereupon,  as  if  she  wished  to  avoid  any  further 
questioning  on  the  subject,  she  hurriedly  continued : 
“  At  last  a  new  and  even  greater  trouble  came — a  posi¬ 
tive  calamity,  which  made  me  forget  the  disgrace  at¬ 
tached  to  my  birth.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  about  a 
month  ago,  the  count  informed  me  that  he  expected 
two  guests  to  dinner  that  evening.  This  was  such  an 
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unusual  occurrence  that  I  was  struck  speechless  with 
astonishment.  ‘  It  is  extraordinary,  I  admit/  he  added, 
gayly;  ‘but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  M.  de  Fondege 
and  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  will  dine  here  this  even¬ 
ing.  So,  my  dear  Marguerite,  look  your  prettiest  in 
honor  of  our  old  friend.'  At  six  o’clock  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  arrived  together.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
M.  de  Fondege — the  general,  as  he  was  commonly 
called.  He  was  the  count's  only  intimate  friend,  and 
often  visited  us.  But  I  had  never  before  seen  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  his  name 
until  M.  de  Chalusse  mentioned  it  that  morning.  I 
don’t  pretend  to  judge  him.  I  will  only  say  that  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him,  the  dislike  I  felt  for  him  bordered 
on  aversion.  My  false  position  rendered  his  close 
scrutiny  actually  painful  to  me,  and  his  attentions  and 
compliments  pleased  me  no  better.  At  dinner  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  conversation  exclusively  to  me,  and  I  par¬ 
ticularly  remember  a  certain  picture  he  drew  of  a 
model  household,  which  positively  disgusted  me.  In 
his  opinion,  a  husband  ought  to  content  himself  with 
being  his  wife's  prime  minister — the  slave  of  her 
slightest  caprice.  He  intended,  if  he  married,  to  allow 
the  Marquise  de  Valorsay  perfect  freedom,  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money,  the  handsomest  carriages, 
and  the  most  magnificent  diamonds  in  Paris — every¬ 
thing,  indeed,  that  could  gratify  her  vanity,  and  render 
her  existence  a  fairylike  dream.  ‘With  such  ideas 
on  her  husband’s  part  the  marchioness  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please  if  she  is  not  contented  with  her  lot,'  he 
added,  glancing  covertly  at  me.  This  exasperated  me 
beyond  endurance,  and  I  dryly  replied:  ‘The  mere 
thought  of  such  a  husband  would  drive  me  to  the 
shelter  of  a  convent.'  He  seemed  considerably  discon- 
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certed;  and  I  noticed  that  the  general,  I  mean  M.  de 
Fondege,  gave  him  a  mischievous  look. 

“  However,  when  the  gentlemen  had  gone,  M.  de 
Chalusse  scolded  me  severely.  He  said  that  my  senti¬ 
mental  philosophy  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  and  that  my  ideas  of  life,  marriage,  and  duty 
could  only  have  been  gained  in  a  foundling  asylum. 
As  I  attempted  to  reply,  he  interrupted  me  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  who  not  only 
came  of  an  ancient  family,  and  possessed  immense,  un¬ 
encumbered  estates,  but  was  a  talented,  handsome  man 
into  the  bargain ;  in  short,  one  of  those  favored  mortals 
whom  all  young  girls  sigh  for.  The  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes.  I  instantly  understood  that  M.  de  Chalusse 
had  selected  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  to  be  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  thus  the  marquis  had  designedly  explained 
his  matrimonial  programme  for  my  benefit.  It  was  a 
snare  to  catch  the  bird.  I  felt  indignant  that  he  should 
suppose  me  so  wanting  in  delicacy  of  feeling  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  character  as  to  be  dazzled  by  the  life  of  display 
and  facile  pleasure  which  he  had  depicted.  I  had  dis¬ 
liked  him  at  first,  and  now  I  despised  him ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  misunderstand  the  shameless  proposal 
concealed  beneath  his  half-jesting  words.  He  offered 
me  my  liberty  in  exchange  for  my  fortune.  That  is 
only  a  fair  contract,  one  might  say.  Perhaps  so;  but 
if  he  were  willing  to  do  this  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  what  would  he  not  do  for  a  sum  twice  or  thrice 
as  large?  Such  were  my  impressions,  though  I  asked 
myself  again  and  again  if  I  were  not  mistaken.  No; 
the  events  that  followed  only  confirmed  my  suspicions. 
Three  days  later  the  marquis  came  again.  His  visit 
was  to  the  count,  and  they  held  a  long  conference  in 
this  study.  Having  occasion  to  enter  the  room,  after 
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the  marquis’s  departure,  I  noticed  on  the  table  a  num¬ 
ber  of  title  deeds  which  he  had  probably  brought  for 
the  count’s  inspection.  On  the  following  week  there 
was  another  conference,  and  this  time  a  lawyer  was 
present.  Any  further  doubts  I  might  have  felt  were 
dispelled  by  Madame  Leon,  who  was  always  well  in¬ 
formed — thanks  to  her  habit  of  listening  at  the  key¬ 
holes.  1  They  are  talking  of  marrying  you  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay — I  heard  them,’  she  remarked  to  me. 

“  However,  the  information  did  not  terrify  me.  I 
had  profited  by  the  time  allowed  me  for  reflection,  and 
I  had  decided  upon  the  course  I  should  pursue.  I  am 
timid,  but  I  am  not  weak;  and  I  was  determined  to 
resist  M.  de  Chalusse’s  will  in  this  matter,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  his  house,  and  re¬ 
nounce  all  hopes  of  the  wealth  he  had  promised  me. 
Still  I  said  nothing  to  Pascal  of  my  mental  struggle 
and  final  determination.  I  did  not  wish  to  bind  him  by 
the  advice  which  he  would  certainly  have  given  me.  I 
had  his  troth,  and  that  sufficed.  And  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  that  I  said  to  myself :  4  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  if  M.  de  Chalusse  should  be  so  angered  by  my  re¬ 
fusal  to  obey  him  as  to  drive  me  from  his  house?  It 
will  rather  be  so  much  the  better;  Pascal  will  protect 
me.’ 

“  But  resistance  is  only  possible  when  you  are  at¬ 
tacked  ;  and  M.  de  Chalusse  did  not  even  allude  to  the 
subject — perhaps  because  affairs  had  not  yet  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  arranged  between  the  marquis  and  himself — 
possibly  because  he  wished  to  deprive  me  of  the  power 
to  oppose  him  by  taking  me  unawares.  It  would  have 
been  great  imprudence  on  my  part  to  broach  the  sub¬ 
ject  myself,  and  so  I  waited  calmly  and  resignedly, 
storing  up  all  my  energy  for  the  decisive  hour.  I 
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willingly  confess  that  I  am  not  a  heroine  of  romance — 
I  do  not  look  upon  money  with  the  contempt  it  de¬ 
serves.  I  was  resolved  to  wed  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  my  heart;  but  I  wished,  and  hoped, 
that  M.  de  Chalusse  would  give  me,  not  a  fortune,  but 
a  modest  dowry.  He  had  become  more  communica¬ 
tive  than  usual  on  money  matters,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  raising  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  ready  cash.  He  received 
frequent  visits  from  his  stockbroker,  and  sometimes 
when  the  latter  had  left  him,  he  showed  me  rolls  of 
bank-notes  and  packages  of  bonds,  saying,  as  he  did 
so :  f  You  see  that  your  future  is  assured,  my  dear 
Marguerite.’ 

“  I  am  only  doing  the  count  justice  when  I  say  that 
my  future  was  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Less  than  a 
fortnight  after  he  had  taken  me  from  the  asylum,  he 
drew  up  a  will,  in  which  he  adopted  me  and  made  me 
his  sole  legatee.  But  he  afterward  destroyed  this  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  afford  me  sufficient 
security;  and  a  dozen  others  shared  the  same  fate. 
For  his  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  his 
death  would  be  a  sudden  one.  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  he  seemed  less  anxious  to  endow  me  with  his  for¬ 
tune  than  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  some  persons  I  did 
not  know.  When  he  burned  his  last  will  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  he  remarked :  ‘  This  document  is  useless :  they 
would  contest  it,  and  probably  succeed  in  having  it 
set  aside.  I  have  thought  of  a  better  way;  I  have 
found  an  expedient  which  will  provide  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies.’  And  as  I  ventured  some  timid  objection — for 
it  was  repugnant  to  my  sense  of  honor  to  act  as  an 
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instrument  of  vengeance  or  injustice,  or  assist,  even 
passively,  in  despoiling  any  person  of  his  rightful  in¬ 
heritance — he  harshly,  almost  brutally,  replied :  *  Mind 
your  own  business !  I  will  disappoint  the  folks  who 
are  waiting  for  my  property  as  they  deserve  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  covet  my  estates  do  they !  Very 
well,  they  shall  have  them.  I  will  leave  them  my  prop¬ 
erty,  but  they  shall  find  it  mortgaged  to  its  full  value.’ 

“  Unfortunate  man  !  all  his  plans  have  failed.  The 
heirs  whom  he  hated  so  bitterly,  and  whom  I  don’t 
even  know,  whose  existence  people  have  not  even  sus¬ 
pected,  can  now  come,  and  they  will  find  the  wealth  he 
was  determined  to  deprive  them  of  intact.  He  dreamed 
of  a  brilliant  destiny  for  me — a  proud  name,  and  the 
rank  of  a  marchioness — and  he  has  not  even  succeeded 
in  protecting  me  from  the  most  shameful  insults.  I 
have  been  accused  of  theft  before  his  body  was  even 
cold.  He  wished  to  make  me  rich,  frightfully  rich,  and 
he  has  not  left  me  enough  to  buy  my  bread — literally, 
not  enough  to  buy  bread.  He  was  in  constant  terror 
concerning  my  safety,  and  he  died  without  even  telling 
me  what  were  the  mysterious  dangers  which  threatened 
me;  without  even  telling  me  something  which  I  am 
morally  certain  of — that  he  was  my  father.  He  raised 
me  against  my  will  to  the  highest  social  position — he 
placed  that  wonderful  talisman,  gold,  in  my  hand;  he 
showed  me  the  world  at  my  feet;  and  suddenly  he  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  fall  even  to  lower  depths  of  misery  than 
those  in  which  he  found  me.  Ah !  M.  de  Chalusse,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  me  if  you  had  left  me 
in  the  foundling  asylum  to  have  earned  my  own  bread. 
And  yet,  I  freely  forgive  you.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  reflected  for  a  moment, 
questioning  her  memory  to  ascertain  if  she  had  told 
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everything — if  she  had  forgotten  any  particulars  of 
importance.  And  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
nothing  more  to  add,  she  approached  the  magistrate, 
and,  with  impressive  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner, 
exclaimed :  “  My  life  up  to  the  present  hour  is  now 
as  well  known  to  you  as  it  is  to  myself.  You  know 
what  even  the  friend,  who  is  my  only  hope,  does  not 
know  as  yet.  And  now,  when  I  tell  him  what  I  really 
am,  will  he  think  me  unworthy  of  him?” 

The  magistrate  sprang  to  his  feet,  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  force.  Two  big  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed 
for  years,  trembled  on  his  eyelashes,  and  coursed  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks.  “You  are  a  noble  creature,  my 
child,”  he  replied,  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion ; 
“and  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  deem  myself  fortunate 
if  he  chose  a  wife  like  you.” 

She  clasped  her  hands,  with  a  gesture  of  intense  joy 
and  relief,  and  then  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  murmur¬ 
ing  :  “  Oh,  thanks,  monsieur,  thanks !  ”  For  she  was 
thinking  of  Pascal ;  and  she  had  feared  he  might  shrink 
from  her  when  she  fully  revealed  to  him  her  wretched, 
sorrowful  past,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But 
the  magistrate’s  words  had  reassured  her. 


XI. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf  struck  half-past  four. 
The  magistrate  and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  could 
hear  stealthy  footsteps  in  the  hall,  and  a  rustling  near 
the  door.  The  servants  were  prowling  round  about  the 
study,  wondering  what  was  the  reason  of  this  prolonged 
conference.  “  I  must  see  how  the  clerk  is  progressing 
with  the  inventory,”  said  the  magistrate.  “  Excuse 
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me  if  I  absent  myself  for  a  moment;  I  will  soon  re¬ 
turn.”  And  so  saying  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

But  it  was  only  a  pretext.  He  really  wished  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  emotion  and  regain  his  composure,  for  he  had 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  young  girl’s  narrative.  He 
also  needed  time  for  reflection,  for  the  situation  had 
become  extremely  complicated  since  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  had  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  heirs 
— of  those  mysterious  enemies  who  had  poisoned  the 
count’s  peace.  These  persons  would,  of  course,  require 
to  know  what  had  become  of  the  millions  deposited  in 
the  escritoire,  and  who  would  be  held  accountable  for 
the  missing  treasure?  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  un¬ 
questionably.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  flitted 
through  the  magistrate’s  mind  as  he  listened  to  his 
clerk’s  report.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  having  solicited 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  confidence,  he  must  now 
advise  her.  And  this  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

However,  when  he  returned  to  the  study  he  was 
quite  self-possessed  and  impassive  again,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  on  her  side  the  unfortunate  girl  had, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  recovered  her  wonted  com¬ 
posure.  “  Let  us  now  discuss  the  situation  calmly,”  he 
began.  “  I  shall  convince  you  that  your  prospects  are 
not  so  frightful  as  you  imagine.  But  before  speaking 
of  the  future,  will  you  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  past?” 
The  girl  bowed  her  consent.  “  Let  us  first  of  all  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  the  missing  millions.  They  were 
certainly  in  the  escritoire  when  M.  de  Chalusse  replaced 
the  vial ;  but  now  they  are  not  to  be  found,  so  that  the 
count  must  have  taken  them  away  with  him.” 

“  That  thought  occurred  to  me  also.” 

“Did  the  treasure  form  a  large  package?” 

“Yes,  it  was  large;  but  it  could  have  been  easily 
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concealed  under  the  cloak  which  M.  de  Chalusse 
wore.” 

“  Very  good  !  What  was  the  time  when  lie  left  the 
house?  ” 

“  About  five  o'clock.” 

“When  was  he  brought  back?” 

“  At  about  half-past  six.” 

“Where  did  the  cabman  pick  him  up?” 

“  Near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  so  he 
told  me.” 

“Do  you  know  the  driver’s  number?” 

*  Casimir  asked  him  for  it,  I  believe.” 

Had  any  one  inquired  the  reason  of  this  semi-official 
examination,  the  magistrate  would  have  replied  that 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  interests  alone  influenced 
him  in  the  course  he  was  taking.  This  was  quite  true; 
and  yet,  without  being  altogether  conscious  of  the  fact, 
he  was  also  impelled  by  another  motive.  This  affair 
interested,  almost  fascinated,  him  on  account  of  its 
mysterious  surroundings,  and  influenced  by  the  desire 
for  arriving  at  the  truth  which  is  inherent  in  every 
human  heart,  he  was  anxious  to  solve  the  riddle.  After 
a  few  moments’  thoughtful  silence,  he  remarked :  “  So 
the  point  of  departure  in  our  investigation,  if  there  is 
an  investigation,  will  be  this:  M.  de  Chalusse  left  the 
house  with  two  millions  in  his  possession;  and  while 
he  was  absent,  he  either  disposed  of  that  enormous  sum 
— or  else  it  was  stolen  from  him.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  shuddered.  “Oh!  stolen,” 
she  faltered. 

“  Yes,  my  child — anything  is  possible.  We  must 
consider  the  situation  in  every  possible  light.  But  to 
continue.  Where  was  M.  de  Chalusse  going?” 

“To  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  would,  he 
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thought,  be  able  to  furnish  the  address  given  in  the 
letter  he  had  torn  up.” 

“  What  was  this  gentleman’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Fortunat.” 

The  magistrate  wrote  the  name  down  on  his  tablets, 
and  then,  resuming  his  examination,  he  said :  “  Now, 
in  reference  to  this  unfortunate  letter  which,  in  your 
opinion,  was  the  cause  of  the  count’s  death,  what  did 
it  say  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  monsieur.  It  is  true  that  I  helped 
the  count  in  collecting  the  fragments,  but  I  did  not 
read  what  was  written  on  them.” 

“That  is  of  little  account.  The  main  thing  is  to 
ascertain  who  wrote  the  letter.  You  told  me  that  it 
could  only  have  come  from  the  sister  who  disappeared 
thirty  years  ago,  or  else  from  your  mother.” 

“That  was,  and  still  is,  my  opinion.” 

The  magistrate  toyed  with  his  ring;  and  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  stole  over  his  face.  “Very  well!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  whether  the  letter  was  from  your  mother  or 
not.  My  method  is  perfectly  simple.  I  have  only  to 
compare  the  handwriting  with  that  of  the  letters  found 
in  the  escritoire.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  sprang  up,  exclaiming: 
“  What  a  happy  idea  !  ” 

But  without  seeming  to  notice  the  girl’s  surprise,  he 
added:  “Where  are  the  remnants  of  this  letter  which 
you  and  the  count  picked  up  in  the  garden  ?  ” 

“  M.  de  Chalusse  placed  them  in  his  pocket.” 

“  They  must  be  found.  Tell  the  count’s  valet  to  look 
for  them.” 

The  girl  rang;  but  M.  Casimir,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  funeral. 
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was  not  in  the  house.  However,  another  servant  and 
Madame  Leon  offered  their  services,  and  certainly  dis¬ 
played  the  most  laudable  zeal,  but  their  search  was 
fruitless ;  the  fragments  of  the  letter  could  not  be  found. 
“  How  unfortunate !  ”  muttered  the  magistrate,  as  he 
watched  them  turn  the  pockets  of  the  count’s  clothes 
inside  out.  “  What  a  fatality  !  That  letter  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  solved  the  mystery.” 

Compelled  to  submit  to  this  disappointment,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  study;  but  he  was  evidently  discouraged. 
Although  he  did  not  consider  the  mystery  insoluble,  far 
from  it,  he  realized  that  time  and  research  would  be 
required  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  and  that  the  affair  was 
quite  beyond  his  province.  One  hope  alone  remained. 

By  carefully  studying  the  last  words  which  M.  de 
Chalusse  had  written  and  spoken  he  might  arrive  at  the 
intention  which  had  dictated  them.  Experience  had 
wonderfully  sharpened  his  penetration,  and  perhaps  he 
might  discover  a  hidden  meaning  which  would  throw 
light  upon  all  this  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Accordingly, 
he  asked  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  for  the  paper  upon 
which  the  count  had  endeavored  to  pen  his  last  wishes ; 
and  in  addition  he  requested  her  to  write  on  a  card  the 
dying  man’s  last  words  in  the  order  they  had  been 
uttered.  But  on  combining  the  written  and  the  spoken 
words  the  only  result  obtained  was  as  follows : — “  My 
entire  fortune — give — friends — against — Marguerite — 
despoiled — your  mother — take  care.”  These  twelve  in¬ 
coherent  words  revealed  the  count’s  absorbing  and 
poignant  anxiety  concerning  his  fortune  and  Margue¬ 
rite’s  future,  and  also  the  fear  and  aversion  with  which 
Marguerite’s  mother  inspired  him.  But  that  was  all; 
the  sense  was  not  precise  enough  for  any  practical  pur¬ 
pose.  Certainly  the  word  “give”  needed  no  explana- 
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tion.  It  was  plain  that  the  count  had  endeavored  to 
write,  “  I  give  my  entire  fortune.”  The  meaning  of 
the  word  “  despoiled  ”  was  also  clear.  It  had  evidently 
been  wrung  from  the  half-unconscious  man  by  the  hor¬ 
rible  thought  that  Marguerite — his  own  daughter,  un¬ 
questionably — would  not  have  a  penny  of  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  he  had  intended  for  her.  “Take  care”  also  ex¬ 
plained  itself.  But  there  were  two  words  which  seemed 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the  magistrate,  and 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  connect  with  the  others  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  These  were  the  words  “  friends  ” 
and  “  against,”  and  they  were  the  most  legibly  written 
of  all.  For  the  thirtieth  time  the  magistrate  was  repeat¬ 
ing  them  in  an  undertone,  when  a  rap  came  at  the 
door,  and  almost  immediately  Madame  Leon  entered 
the  room. 

“What  is  it?”  inquired  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 

Laying  a  package  of  letters,  addressed  to  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse,  on  the  desk,  the  housekeeper  replied:  “These 
have  just  come  by  the  post  for  the  poor  count.  Heaven 
rest  his  soul !  ”  And  then  handing  a  newspaper  to 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  she  added,  in  an  unctuous 
tone :  “  And  some  one  left  this  paper  for  mademoiselle 
at  the  same  time.” 

“This  paper — for  me?  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  was  in  the  concierge’s  lodge  when 
the  messenger  brought  it;  and  he  said  it  was  for 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  from  one  of  her  friends.” 
And  with  these  words  she  made  one  of  her  very  best 
courtesies,  and  withdrew. 

The  girl  had  taken  the  newspaper,  and  now,  with 
an  air  of  astonishment  and  apprehension,  she  slowly 
unfolded  it.  What  first  attracted  her  attention  was  a 
paragraph  on  the  first  page  marked  round  with  red 
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chalk.  The  paper  had  evidently  been  sent  in  order  that 
she  might  read  this  particular  passage,  and  accordingly 
she  began  to  peruse  it.  “  There  was  a  great  sensation 
and  a  terrible  scandal  last  evening  at  the  residence  of 
Madame  d’A - ,  a  well  known  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude - v 

It  was  the  shameful  article  which  described  the 
events  that  had  robbed  Pascal  of  his  honor.  And  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  prevent  the  least  mis¬ 
take  concerning  the  printed  initials,  the  coward  who 
sent  the  paper  had  appended  the  names  of  the  persons 
mixed  up  in  the  affair,  at  full  length,  in  pencil.  He 
had  written  d’Argeles,  Pascal  Ferailleur,  Ferdinand  de 
Coralth,  Rochecote.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  precau¬ 
tions,  the  girl  did  not  at  first  seize  the  full  meaning  of 
the  article;  and  she  was  obliged  to  read  it  over  again. 
But  when  she  finally  understood  it — when  the  horrible 
truth  burst  upon  her — the  paper  fell  from  her  nerve¬ 
less  hands,  she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and,  gasping 
for  breath,  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall  for  support. 

Her  features  expressed  such  terrible  suffering  that 
the  magistrate  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  bound. 
“  What  has  happened  ?  99  he  eagerly  asked. 

She  tried  to  reply,  but  finding  herself  unable  to  do 
so,  she  pointed  to  the  paper  lying  upon  the  floor,  and 
gasped :  “  There  !  there  !  ” 

The  magistrate  understood  everything  at  the  first 
glance;  and  this  man,  who  had  witnessed  so  much 
misery — who  had  been  the  confidant  of  so  many  mar¬ 
tyrs — was  filled  with  consternation  at  thought  of  the 
misfortunes  which  destiny  was  heaping  upon  this  de¬ 
fenceless  girl.  He  approached  her,  and  led  her  gently 
to  an  arm-chair,  upon  which  she  sank,  half  fainting. 
“  Poor  child!  "  he  murmured.  “The  man  you  had 
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chosen — the  man  whom  you  would  have  sacrificed 
everything  for — is  Pascal  Ferailleur,  is  he  not?” 

“Yes,  it* is  he.” 

“  He  is  an  advocate?  ” 

“  As  I  have  already  told  you,  monsieur.” 

“  Does  he  live  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

The  magistrate  shook  his  head  sadly.  “It  is  the 
same,”  said  he.  “  I  also  know  him,  my  poor  child;  and 
I  loved  and  honored  him.  Yesterday  I  should  have 
told  you  that  he  was  worthy  of  you.  He  was  above 
slander.  But  now,  see  what  depths  love  of  play  has 
brought  him  to.  He  is  a  thief !  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  weakness  vanished.  She 
sprang  from  her  chair,  and  indignantly  faced  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  “It  is  false!”  she  cried,  vehemently;  “and 
what  that  paper  says  is  false  as  well !  ” 

Had  her  reason  been  affected  by  so  many  successive 
blows?  It  seemed  likely;  for,  livid  a  moment  before, 
her  face  had  now  turned  scarlet.  She  trembled  ner¬ 
vously  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  was  a  gleam  of 
insanity  in  her  big  black  eyes. 

“  If  she  doesn’t  weep,  she  is  lost,”  thought  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  And,  instead  of  encouraging  her  to  hope,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  try  and  destroy  what  he  considered 
a  dangerous  illusion.  “  Alas !  my  poor  child,”  he  said 
sadly,  “you  must  not  deceive  yourself.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  often  hasty  in  their  judgment;  but  an 
article  like  that  is  only  published  when  proof  of  its 
truth  is  furnished  by  witnesses  of  unimpeachable 
veracity.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  if  she  were  listening 
to  some  monstrous  absurdities,  and  then  thoughtfully 
muttered :  “  Ah !  now  Pascal’s  silence  is  explained ;  now 
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I  understand  why  he  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  letter 
I  wrote  him  last  night.” 

The  magistrate  persevered,  however,  and  added :  “So, 
after  the  article  you  have  just  read,  no  one  can  enter¬ 
tain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  hastily  interrupted  him. 
“  But  I  have  not  doubted  him  for  a  second !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Doubt  Pascal !  I  doubt  Pascal !  I  would 
sooner  doubt  myself.  I  might  commit  a  dishonorable 
act ;  I  am  only  a  poor,  weak,  ignorant  girl,  while  he — 
he -  You  don’t  know,  then,  that  he  was  my  con¬ 

science?  Before  undertaking  anything,  before  deciding 
upon  anything,  if  ever  I  felt  any  doubt,  I  asked  myself, 
‘What  would  he  do?*  And  the  mere  thought  of  him 
is  sufficient  to  banish  any  unworthy  idea  from  my 
heart.”  Her  tone  and  manner  betokened  complete  and 
unwavering  confidence;  and  her  faith  imparted  an  al¬ 
most  sublime  expression  to  her  face.  “  If  I  was  over¬ 
come,  monsieur,”  she  continued,  “it  was  only  because 
I  was  appalled  by  the  audacity  of  the  accusation.  How 
was  it  possible  to  make  Pascal  even  seem  to  be  guilty 
of  a  dishonorable  act?  This  is  beyond  my  powers  of 
comprehension.  I  am  only  certain  of  one  thing — that 
he  is  innocent.  If  the  whole ’world  rose  to  testify 
against  him,  it  would  not  shake  my  faith  in  him,  and 
even  if  he  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  I  should  be 
more  likely  to  believe  that  he  was  crazed  than  cul¬ 
pable!” 

A  bitter  smile  curved  her  lips,  she  was  beginning  to 
judge  the  situation  more  correctly,  and  in  a  calmer  tone 
she  resumed :  “  Moreover,  what  does  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  prove?  Did  you  not  this  morning  hear  all  our 
servants  declaring  that  I  was  accountable  for  M.  de 
Chalusse’s  millions?  Who  knows  what  might  have 
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happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  intervention? 
Perhaps,  by  this  time,  I  should  have  been  in  prison” 

“  This  is  not  a  parallel  case,  my  child.” 

“It  is  a  parallel  case,  monsieur.  Suppose,  for  one 
moment,  that  I  had  been  formally  accused — what  do 
you  think  Pascal  would  have  replied  if  people  had  gone 
to  him,  and  said,  *  Marguerite  is  a  thief?’  He  would 
have  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  have  exclaimed,  ‘  Im¬ 
possible  !  ’  ” 

The  magistrate’s  mind  was  made  up.  In  his  opinion, 
Pascal  Ferailleur  was  guilty.  Still  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  the  girl,  for  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  convince  her.  However,  he  determined,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  ascertain  her  plans  in  order  to  oppose  them,  if 
they  seemed  to  him  at  all  dangerous.  “  Perhaps  you 
are  right,  my  child,”  he  conceded,  “still,  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair  must  change  all  your  arrangements.” 

“  Rather,  it  modifies  them.”  Surprised  by  her  calm¬ 
ness,  he  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  “An  hour  ago,” 
she  added,  “  I  had  resolved  to  go  to  Pascal  and  claim 
his  aid  and  protection  as  one  claims  an  undeniable  right 

or  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise ;  but  now - ” 

“Well?”  eagerly  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  I  am  still  resolved-  to  go  to  him — but  as  an  humble 
suppliant.  And  I  shall  say  to  him,  f  You  are  suffering, 
but  no  sorrow  is  intolerable  when  there  are  two  to  bear 
the  burden;  and  so,  here  I  am.  Everything  else  may 
fail  you — your  dearest  friends  may  basely  desert  you ; 
but  here  am  I.  Whatever  your  plans  may  be — whether 
you  have  decided  to  leave  Europe  or  to  remain  in  Paris 
to  watch  for  your  hour  of  vengeance,  you  will  need  a 
faithful,  trusty  companion — a  confidant — and  here  I 
am !  Wife,  friend,  sister — I  will  be  which  ever  you 
desire.  I  am  yours — yours  unconditionally.’  ”  And  as 
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if  in  reply  to  a  gesture  of  surprise  which  escaped  the 
magistrate,  she  added :  “  He  is  unhappy — I  am  free — 
I  love  him !  ” 

The  magistrate  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 
He  knew  that  she  would  surely  do  what  she  said;  he 
had  realized  that  she  was  one  of  those  generous,  heroic 
women  who  are  capable  of  any  sacrifice  for  the  man 
they  love — a  woman  who  would  never  shrink  from 
what  she  considered  to  be  her  duty,  who  was  utterly 
incapable  of  weak  hesitancy  or  selfish  calculation. 

“  Fortunately,  my  dear  young  lady,  your  devotion 
will  no  doubt  be  useless,”  he  said  at  last. 

“And  why?” 

“  Because  M.  Ferailleur  owes  it  to  you,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  not  to  accept  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice.”  Failing  to  understand  his  meaning,  she  looked 
at  him  inquiringly.  “  You  will  forgive  me,  I  trust,” 
he  continued,  “  if  I  warn  you  to  prepare  for  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  Innocent  or  guilty,  M.  Ferailleur  is — dis¬ 
graced.  Unless  something  little  short  of  a  miracle 
comes  to  help  him,  his  career  is  ended.  This  is  one  of 
those  charges — one  of  those  slanders,  if  you  prefer  that 
term,  which  a  man  can  never  shake  off.  So  how  can 
you  hope  that  he  will  consent  to  link  your  destiny  to 
his?” 

She  had  not  thought  of  this  objection,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  a  terrible  one.  Tears  came  to  her  dark  eyes, 
and  in  a  despondent  voice  she  murmured :  “  God  grant 
that  he  will  not  evince  such  cruel  generosity.  The 
only  great  and  true  misfortune  that  could  strike  me 
now  would  be  to  have  him  repel  me.  M.  de  Chalusse’s 
death  leaves  me  without  means — without  bread;  but 
now  I  can  almost  bless  my  poverty  since  it  enables  me 
to  ask  him  what  would  become  of  me  if  he  abandoned 
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me,  and  who  would  protect  me  if  he  refused  to  do  so. 
The  brilliant  career  he  dreamed  of  is  ended,  you  say. 
Ah,  well !  I  will  console  him,  and  though  we  are  un¬ 
fortunate,  we  may  yet  be  happy.  Our  enemies  are 
triumphant — so  be  it :  we  should  only  tarnish  our  honor 
by  stooping  to  contend  against  such  villainy.  But  in 
some  new  land,  in  America,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  some  quiet  spot  where  we  can  begin  a  new  and 
better  career.”  It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  was  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  usually  so 
haughtily  reserved,  who  was  now  speaking  with  such 
passionate  vehemence.  And  to  whom  was  she  talking 
in  this  fashion?  To  a  stranger,  whom  she  saw  for  the 
first  time.  But  she  was  urged  on  by  circumstances,  the 
influence  of  which  was  stronger  than  her  own  will. 
They  had  led  her  to  reveal  her  dearest  and  most  sacred 
feelings  and  to  display  her  real  nature  free  from  any 
kind  of  disguise. 

However,  the  magistrate  concealed  the  emotion  and 
sympathy  which  filled  his  heart  and  refused  to  admit 
that  the  girl’s  hopes  were  likely  to  be  realized.  “  And 
if  M.  Ferailleur  refused  to  accept  your  sacrifice?”  he 
asked. 

“  It  is  not  a  sacrifice,  monsieur.” 

“No  matter;  but  supposing  he  refused  it,  what 
should  you  do  ?  ” 

“  What  should  I  do  ?  ”  she  muttered.  “  I  don’t  know. 
Still  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  earning  a  livelihood. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  have  a  remarkable  voice.  I 
might,  perhaps,  go  upon  the  stage.” 

The  magistrate  sprang  from  his  arm-chair.  “You 
become  an  actress,  you?” 

“  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  little  matter 
what  became  of  me !  ” 
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“  But  you  don’t  suspect — you  cannot  imagine - ■” 

He  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  explain  the  nature  of 
his  objections  to  such  a  career;  and  it  was  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  who  found  them  for  him.  “  I  suspect  that 
theatrical  life  is  an  abominable  life  for  a  woman,”  she 
said,  gravely;  “but  I  know  that  there  are  many  noble 
and  chaste  women  who  have  adopted  the  profession. 
That  is  enough  for  me.  My  pride  is  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection.  It  preserved  me  as  an  apprentice;  it  would 
preserve  me  as  an  actress.  I  might  be  slandered;  but 
that  is  not  an  irremediable  misfortune.  I  despise  the 
world  too  much  to  be  troubled  by  its  opinion  so  long 
as  I  have  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience.  And 
why  should  I  not  become  a  great  artiste  if  I  consecrated 
all  the  intelligence,  passion,  energy,  and  will  I  might 
possess,  to  my  art?” 

Hearing  a  knock  at  the  door  she  paused ;  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  a  footman  entered  with  lights,  for  night  was 
falling.  He  was  closely  followed  by  another  servant, 
who  said:  “Mademoiselle,  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  is 
below,  and  wishes  to  know  if  mademoiselle  will  grant 
him  the  honor  of  an  interview.” 


XII. 

On  hearing  M.  de  Valorsa/s  name,  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  and  the  magistrate  exchanged  glances  full 
of  wondering  conjecture.  The  girl  was  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue;  but  the  magistrate  put  an  end  to  her 
perplexity.  “  Ask  the  marquis  to  come  up,”  he  said 
to  the  servant. 

The  footman  left  the  room;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
disappeared.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  exclaimed: 
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“What,  monsieur!  after  all  I  have  told  you,  you  still 
wish  me  to  receive  him?" 

“  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  do  so. 
You  must  know  what  he  wishes  and  what  hope 
brings  him  here.  Calm  yourself,  and  submit  to  neces¬ 
sity." 

In  a  sort  of  bewilderment,  the  girl  hastily  arranged 
her  disordered  dress,  and  caught  up  her  wavy  hair 
which  had  fallen  over  her  shoulders.  “  Ah !  monsieur," 
she  remarked,  “don't  you  understand  that  he  still  be¬ 
lieves  me  to  be  the  count's  heiress?  In  his  eyes,  I  am 
still  surrounded  by  the  glamor  of  the  millions  which 
are  mine  no  longer." 

“  Hush  !  here  he  comes  !  " 

The  Marquis  de  Valorsay  was  indeed  upon  the 
threshold,  and  a  moment  later  he  entered  the  room. 
He  was  clad  with  the  exquisite  taste  of  those  intelli¬ 
gent  gentlemen  to  whom  the  color  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
is  a  momentous  matter,  and  whose  ambition  is  satisfied 
if  they  are  regarded  as  a  sovereign  authority  respecting 
the  cut  of  a  waistcoat.  As  a  rule,  his  expression  of 
face  merely  denoted  supreme  contentment  with  himself 
and  indifference  as  to  others,  but  now,  strange  to  say, 
he  looked  grave  and  almost  solemn.  His  right  leg — 
the  unfortunate  limb  which  had  been  broken  when  he 
fell  from  his  horse  in  Ireland — seemed  stiff,  and 
dragged  a  trifle  more  than  usual,  but  this  was  probably 
solely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
bowed  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  with  every  mark  of 
profound  respect,  and  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
magistrate’s  presence. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  I  trust,  mademoiselle,"  said 
he,  “  in  having  insisted  upon  seeing  you,  so  that  I 
might  express  my  deep  sympathy.  I  have  just  heard 
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of  the  terrible  misfortune  which  has  befallen  you — the 
sudden  death  of  your  father.” 

She  drew  back  as  if  she  were  terrified,  and  repeated : 
“My  father!” 

The  marquis  did  not  evince  the  slightest  surprise. 
“  I  know,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  to  make 
as  feeling  as  possible,  “  I  know  that  M.  de  Chalusse 
kept  this  fact  concealed  from  you ;  but  he  confided  his 
secret  to  me.” 

“To  you?”  interrupted  the  magistrate,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  restrain  himself  any  longer. 

The  marquis  turned  haughtily  to  this  old  man  dressed 
in  black,  and  in  the  dry  tone  one  uses  in  speaking  to 
an  indiscreet  inferior,  he  replied:  “To  me,  yes,  mon¬ 
sieur  ;  and  he  acquainted  me  not  only  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  in  writing  also,  with  the  motives  which  in¬ 
fluenced  him,  expressing  his  fixed  intention,  not  only 
of  recognizing  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  as  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  also  of  adopting  her  in  order  to  insure  her  un¬ 
disputed  right  to  his  fortune  and  his  name.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  magistrate  as  if  suddenly  enlight¬ 
ened  ;  “  ah  !  ah  !  ” 

But  without  noticing  this  exclamation  which  was,  at 
least,  remarkable  in  tone,  M.  de  Valorsay  again  turned 
to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and  continued :  “  Your 
ignorance  on  this  subject,  mademoiselle,  convinces  me 
that  your  servants  have  not  deceived  me  in  telling  me 
that  M.  de  Chalusse  was  struck  down  without  the 
slightest  warning.  But  they  have  told  me  one  thing 
which  I  cannot  believe.  They  have  told  me  that  the 
count  made  no  provision  for  you,  that  he  left  no  will, 
and  that — excuse  a  liberty  which  is  prompted  only  by 
the  most  respectful  interest — and  that,  the  result  of 
this  incomprehensible  and  culpable  neglect  is  that  you 
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are  ruined  and  almost  without  means.  Can  this  be 
possible  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  exact  truth,  monsieur,”  replied  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite.  “I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
working  for  my  daily  bread.” 

She  spoke  these  words  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction, 
expecting  that  the  marquis  would  betray  his  disap¬ 
pointed  covetousness  by  some  significant  gesture  or  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  she  was  already  prepared  to  rejoice  at 
his  confusion.  But  her  expectations  were  not  realized. 
Instead  of  evincing  the  slightest  dismay  or  even  regret, 
M.  de  Valorsay  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  great  bur¬ 
den  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  apparent  delight.  “  Then  I  may  venture  to  speak,” 
he  exclaimed,  with  unconcealed  satisfaction,  “  I  will 
speak,  mademoiselle,  if  you  will  deign  to  allow  me.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  anxious  curiosity,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  to  come.  “  Speak,  monsieur,”  she  fal¬ 
tered. 

“I  will  obey  you,  mademoiselle,”  he  said,  bowing 
again.  “  But  first,  alkw  me  to  tell  you  how  great  my 
hopes  have  been.  M.  de  Chalusse’s  death  is  an  irre¬ 
parable  misfortune  for  me  as  for  yourself.  He  had 
allowed  me,  mademoiselle,  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of 
becoming  a  suitor  for  your  hand.  If  he  did  not  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject,  it  was  only  because  he  wished 
to  leave  you  absolutely  free,  and  impose  upon  me  the 
difficult  task  of  winning  your  consent.  But  between 
him  and  me  everything  had  been  arranged  in  principle, 
and  he  was  to  give  a  dowry  of  three  millions  of  francs 
to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de  Chalusse,  his  daughter.” 

“  I  am  no  longer  Mademoiselle  de  Chalusse,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,  and  I  am  no  longer  the  possessor 
of  a  fortune.” 
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He  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  this  retort,  for  the  blood 
rose  to  his  cheeks,  still  he  did  not  lose  his  composure. 
“  If  you  were  still  rich,  mademoiselle/’  he  replied,  in 
the  reproachful  tone  of  an  honest  man  who  feels  that 
he  is  misunderstood,  “  I  should,  perhaps,  have  strength 
to  keep  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have  inspired 

me  a  secret  in  my  own  heart;  but - ”  He  rose,  and 

with  a  gesture  which  was  not  devoid  of  grace,  and  in  a 
full  ringing  voice  he  added:  “But  you  are  no  longer 
the  possessor  of  millions ;  and  so  I  may  tell  you,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite,  that  I  love  you.  Will  you  be  my 
wife?  ” 

The  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  exercise  all  her  powers 
of  self-control  to  restrain  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  It 
was  indeed  more  than  dismay ;  she  was  absolutely  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  unexpected  declara¬ 
tion,  and  she  could  only  falter :  “  Monsieur !  monsieur  !” 

But  with  an  air  of  winning  frankness  he  continued : 
“Need  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  mademoiselle?  No;  that 
is  unnecessary.  The  fact  that  my  suit  was  approved 
of  by  M.  de  Chalusse  is  the  best  recommendation  I 
can  offer  you.  The  pure  and  stainless  name  I  bear  is 
one  of  the  proudest  in  France;  and  though  my  fortune 
may  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  youthful  folly, 
it  is  still  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  my  rank.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  still  powerless  to  re¬ 
ply.  Her  presence  of  mind  had  entirely  deserted  her, 
and  her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  her  palate.  She 
glanced  entreatingly  at  the  old  magistrate,  as  if  im¬ 
ploring  his  intervention,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
contemplating  his  wonderful  ring,  that  one  might  have 
imagined  he  was  oblivious  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him. 
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“  I  am  aware  that  I  have  so  far  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  please  you,  mademoiselle/'  continued  the 
marquis.  “  M.  de  Chalusse  did  not  conceal  it  from 
me— I  remember,  alas !  that  I  advocated  in  your  pres¬ 
ence  a  number  of  stupid  theories,  which  must  have 
given  you  a  very  poor  opinion  of  me.  But  you  will  for¬ 
give  me,  I  trust.  My  ideas  have  entirely  changed  since 
I  have  learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  your  vig¬ 
orous  intellect  and  nobility  of  soul.  I  thoughtlessly 
spoke  to  you  in  the  language  which  is  usually  addressed 
to  young  ladies  of  our  rank  of  life — frivolous  beauties, 
who  are  spoiled  by  vanity  and  luxury,  and  who  look 
upon  marriage  only  as  a  means  of  enfranchisement." 

His  words  were  disjointed  as  if  emotion  choked  his 
utterance.  At  times,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
command  his  feelings;  and  then  his  voice  became  so 
faint  and  trembling  that  it  was  scarcely  intelligible. 

However,  by  allowing  him  to  continue,  by  listening 
to  what  he  said,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  encour¬ 
aging  him,  even  more — virtually  binding  herself.  She 
understood  that  this  was  the  case,  and  making  a  pow¬ 
erful  effort,  she  interrupted  him,  saying:  “  I  assure  you. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that  I  am  deeply  touched — and 
grateful — but  I  am  no  longer  free." 

“Pray,  mademoiselle,  pray  do  not  reply  to-day. 

-  Grant  me  a  little  time  to  overcome  your  prejudices." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  in  a  firmer  voice,  replied : 
“I  have  no  prejudices;  but  for  some  time  past  already, 
my  future  has  been  decided,  irrevocably  decided." 

He  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  his  manner  apparent¬ 
ly  indicated  that  the  possibility  of  a  repulse  had  never 
entered  his  mind.  His  eyes  wandered  restlessly  from 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  to  the  countenance  of  the  old 
magistrate,  who  remained  as  impassive  as  a  sphinx, 
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and  at  last  they  lighted  on  a  newspaper  which  was 
lying  on  the  floor  at  the  young  girl’s  feet.  “Do  not 
deprive  me  of  all  hope/’  he  murmured. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  understanding  her  silence, 
he  was  about  to  retire  when  the  door  suddenly  opened 
and  a  servant  announced :  “  Monsieur  de  Fondege.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  touched  the  magistrate  on 
the  shoulder  to  attract  his  attention.  “This  gentleman 
is  M.  de  Chalusse’s  friend  whom  I  sent  for  this  morn¬ 
ing” 

At  the  same  moment  a  man  who  looked  some  sixty 
years  of  age  entered  the  room.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
as  straight  as  the  letter  I,  being  arrayed  in  a  long  blue 
frock-coat,  while  his  neck,  which  was  as  red  and  as 
wrinkled  as  that  of  a  turkey-cock,  was  encased  in  a 
very  high  and  stiff  satin  cravat.  On  seeing  his  ruddy 
face,  his  closely  cropped  hair,  his  little  eyes  twinkling 
under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  his  formidable  mus¬ 
taches  a  la  Victor  Emmanuel,  you  would  have  immedi¬ 
ately  exclaimed  r  “  That  man  is  an  old  soldier !  ” 

A  great  mistake!  M.  de  Fondege  had  never  been 
in  the  service,  and  it  was  only  in  mockery  of  his  some¬ 
what  bellicose  manners  and  appearance  that  some 
twenty  years  previously  his  friends  had  dubbed  him 
“  the  General.”  However,  the  appellation  had  clung  to 
him.  The  nickname  had  been  changed  to  a  title,  and 
now  M.  de  Fondege  was  known  as  “  the  General  ” 
everywhere.  He  was  invited  and  announced  as  “  the 
General.”  Many  people  believed  that  he  had  really 
been  one,  and  perhaps  he  fancied  so  himself,  for  he  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  “  General  A.  de 
Fondege  ”  on  his  visiting  cards.  The  nickname  had  had 
a  decisive  influence  on  his  life.  He  had  endeavored  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  the  manners  he  had  at 
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first  assumed,  eventually  became  natural  ones.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  conventional  old  soldier — irascible 
and  jovial  at  the  same  time;  brusk  and  kind;  at  once 
frank,  sensible  and  brutal ;  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  yet 
as  true  as  steel.  He  swore  the  most  tremendous  oaths 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  whenever  he  talked  his  arms 
revolved  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  However,  Madame 
de  Fondege,  who  was  a  very  angular  lady,  with  a 
sharp  nose  and  very  thin  lips,  assured  people  that  her 
husband  was  not  so  terrible  as  he  appeared.  He  was 
not  considered  very  shrewd,  and  he  pretended  to  have 
an  intense  dislike  for  business  matters.  No  one  knew 
anything  precise  about  his  fortune,  but  he  had  a  great 
many  friends  who  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  they  all 
declared  that  he  was  in  very  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances. 

On  entering  the  study  this  worthy  man  did  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  al¬ 
though  they  were  intimate  friends.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  caught  her  in  his  long 
arms,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  brushing  her  face 
with  his  huge  mustaches  as  he  pretended  to  kiss  her. 
“  Courage,  my  dear,”  he  growled ;  “  courage.  Don’t 
give  way.  Follow  my  example.  Look  at  me!”  So 
saying  he  stepped  back,  and  it  was  really  amusing  to 
see  the  extraordinary  effort  he  made  to  combine  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  stoicism  with  a  friend’s  sorrow.  “You  must 
wonder  at  my  delay,  my  dear,”  he  resumed,  “but  it 
was  not  my  fault.  I  was  at  Madame  de  Rochecote’s 
when  I  was  informed  that  your  messenger  was  at  home 
waiting  for  me.  I  returned,  and  heard  the  frightful 
news.  It  was  a  thunderbolt.  A  friend  of  thirty  years’ 
standing!  A  thousand  thunderclaps!  I  acted  as  his 
second  when  he  fought  his  first  duel.  Poor  Chalusse! 
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A  man  as  sturdy  as  an  oak,  and  who  ought  to  have 
outlived  us  all.  But  it  is  always  so;  the  best  soldiers 
always  file  by  first  at  dress-parade." 

The  Marquis  de  Valorsay  had  beaten  a  retreat,  the 
magistrate  was  hidden  in  a  dark  corner,  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  General's 
manner,  remained  silent,  being  well  aware  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  putting  in  a  word  as  long  as  he  had 
possession  of  the  floor.  “  Fortunately,  poor  Chalusse 
was  a  prudent  man,"  continued  M.  de  Fondege.  “He 
loved  you  devotedly,  my  dear,  as  his  testamentary  pro¬ 
visions  must  have  shown  you." 

“  His  provisions?  " 

“'Yes,  most  certainly.  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  try 
and  conceal  anything  from  one  who  knows  all.  Ah ! 
you  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  catches  in  Europe,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  suitors." 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  sadly  shook  her  head. 
“  You  are  mistaken,  General;  the  count  left  no  will, 
and  has  made  no  provision  whatever  for  me." 

M.  de  Fondege  trembled,  turned  a  trifle  pale,  and 
in  a  faltering  voice,  exclaimed:  “What!  You  tell  me 
that?  Chalusse!  A  thousand  thunderclaps!  It  isn't 
possible." 

“The  count  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  in  a  cab. 
He  went  out  about  five  o'clock,  on  foot,  and  a  little 
before  seven  he  was  brought  home  unconscious.  Where 
he  had  been  we  don't  know." 

“  You  don't  know  ?  you  don't  know  ?  " 

“Alas!  no;  and  he  was  only  able  to  utter  a  few  in¬ 
coherent  words  before  he  died.”  Thereupon  the  poor 
girl  began  a  brief  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.  Had  she  been 
less  absorbed  in  her  narrative  she  would  have  noticed 
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that  the  General  was  not  listening  to  her.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  count’s  desk  and  was  toying  with  the  letters 
which  Madame  Leon  had  brought  into  the  room  a  short 
time  previously.  One  of  them  especially  seemed  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention,  to  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  over 
him  as  it  were.  He  looked  at  it  with  hungry  eyes,  and 
whenever  he  touched  it,  his  hand  trembled,  or  involun¬ 
tarily  clinched.  His  face,  moreover,  had  become  livid ; 
his  eyes  twitched  nervously ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing,  and  big  drops  of  perspiration  trickled 
down  his  forehead.  If  the  magistrate  were  able  to  see 
the  General’s  face,  he  must  certainly  have  been  of 
opinion  that  a  terrible  conflict  was  raging  in  his  mind. 
The  struggle  lasted  indeed  for  fully  five  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly,  certain  that  no  one  saw  him,  he  caught 
up  the  letter  in  question  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

Poor  Marguerite  was  now  finishing  her  story :  “  You 
see,  monsieur,  that,  far  from  being  an  heiress,  as  you 
suppose,  I  am  homeless  and  penniless,”  she  said. 

The  General  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  was  strid¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  room  with  every  token  of  intense 
agitation.  “  It’s  true,”  he  said  apparently  unconscious 
of  his  words.  “  She’s  ruined — lost — the  misfortune  is 
complete  !  ”  Then,  suddenly  pausing  with  folded  arms 
in  front  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite :  “  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  ”  he  asked. 

"  God  will  not  forsake  me,  General,”  she  replied. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  resumed  his  promenade, 
wildly  gesticulating  and  indulging  in  a  furious  mono¬ 
logue  which  was  certainly  not  very  easy  to  follow. 
“  Frightful !  terrible !  ”  he  growled.  “  The  daughter  of 
an  old  comrade — zounds ! — of  a  friend  of  thirty  years’ 
standing — to  be  left  in  such  a  plight!  Never,  a  thou¬ 
sand  thunderclaps! — never!  Poor  child! — a  heart  of 
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gold,  and  as  pretty  as  an  angel !  This  horrible  Paris 
would  devour  her  at  a  single  mouthful !  It  would  be 
a  crime — an  abomination  !  It  sha’n’t  be ! — the  old  vet¬ 
erans  are  here,  firm  as  rocks  !  ” 

Thereupon,  approaching  the  poor  girl  again,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  coarse  but  seemingly  feeling  voice:  “Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite.” 

“General?” 

“  You  are  acquainted  with  my  son,  Gustave  Fondege, 
are  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  him  to  M.  de 
Chalusse  several  times.” 

The  General  tugged  furiously  at  his  mustaches  as 
was  his  wont  whenever  he  was  perplexed  or  embar¬ 
rassed.  “  My  son,”  he  resumed,  “  is  twenty-seven.  He’s 
now  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  and  will  soon  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  He’s  a  handsome  fellow,  sure 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  for  he’s  not  wanting  in 
spirit.  As  I  never  attempt  to  hide  the  truth,  I  must 
confess  that  he’s  a  trifle  dissipated;  but  his  heart  is  all 
right,  and  a  charming  little  wife  would  soon  turn  him 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  he’d  become  the  pearl 
of  husbands.”  He  paused,  passed  his  forefinger  three 
or  four  times  between  his  collar  and  his  neck,  and  then, 
in  a  half-strangled  voice,  he  added :  “  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  for  your  hand  in 
marriage  on  behalf  of  Lieutenant  Gustave  de  Fondege, 
my  son.” 

There  was  a  dangerous  gleam  of  anger  in  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite’s  eyes,  as  she  coldly  replied :  “  I  am 
honored  by  your  request,  monsieur ;  but  my  future  is 
already  decided.” 

Some  seconds  elapsed  before  M.  de  Fondege  could 
recover  his  powers  of  speech.  “  This  is  a  piece  of  fool- 
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ishness,”  he  faltered,  at  last  with  singular  agitation. 
“  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  the  matter.  And 
if  Gustave  doesn’t  please  you,  we  will  find  some  one 
better.  But  under  no  circumstances  will  Chalusse’s  old 
comrade  ever  desert  you.  I  shall  send  Madame  de 
Fondege  to  see  you  this  evening.  She’s  a  good  woman 
and  you  will  understand  each  other.  Come,  answer  me, 
what  do  you  say  to  it?” 

His  persistence  irritated  the  poor  girl  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  painful  scene,  she  at  last 
asked :  “  Would  you  not  like  to  look — for  the  last  time 
— at  M.  de  Chalusse?  ” 

“  Ah !  yes,  certainly — an  old  friend  of  thirty  years’ 
standing.”  So  saying  he  advanced  toward  the  door 
leading  into  the  death-room,  but  on  reaching  the 
threshold,  he  cried  in  sudden  terror :  “ Oh!  no,  no,  I 
could  not”  And  with  these  words  he  withdrew  or 
rather  he  fled  from  the  room  down  the  stairs. 

As  long  as  the  General  had  been  there,  the  magistrate 
had  given  no  sign  of  life.  But  seated  beyond  the  circle 
of  light  cast  by  the  lamps,  he  had  remained  an  atten¬ 
tive  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  now  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  once  more  alone  with  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
he  came  forward,  and  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
and  looking  her  full  in  the  face  he  exclaimed:  “Well, 
my  child?” 

The  girl  trembled  like  a  culprit  awaiting  sentence  of 
death,  and  it  was  in  a  hollow  voice  that  she  replied: 
“  I  understood - ” 

“What?”  insisted  the  pitiless  magistrate. 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  in  which  angry  tears 
were  still  glittering,  and  then  answered  in  a  voice  which 
quivered  with  suppressed  passion,  “  I  have  fathomed 
the  infamy  of  those  two  men  who  have  just  left  the 
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house.  I  understood  the  insult  their  apparent  gener¬ 
osity  conceals.  They  had  questioned  the  servants,  and 
had  ascertained  that  two  millions  were  missing.  Ah, 
the  scoundrels !  They  believe  that  I  have  stolen  those 
millions;  and  they  came  to  ask  me  to  share  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  with  them.  What  an  insult !  and  to  think 
that  I  am  powerless  to  avenge  it !  Ah !  the  servants’ 
suspicions  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  At 
least,  they  did  not  ask  for  a  share  of  the  booty  as  the 
price  of  their  silence !  ” 

The  magistrate  shook  his  head  as  if  this  explanation 
scarcely  satisfied  him.  “  There  is  something  else,  there 
is  certainly  something  else,”  he  repeated.  But  the  doors 
were  still  open,  so  he  closed  them  carefully,  and  then 
returned  to  the  girl  he  was  so  desirous  of  advising.  “  I 
wish  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “  that  you  have  mistaken  the 
motives  which  induced  these  gentlemen  to  ask  for  your 
hand  in  marriage.” 

“Do  you  believe,  then,  that  you  have  fathomed 
them?”  (  < 

“  I  could  almost  swear  that  I  had.  Didn't  you  re¬ 
mark  a  great  difference  in  their  manner?  Didn’t  one 
of  them,  the  marquis,  behave  with  all  the  calmness  and 
composure  which  are  the  result  of  reflection  and  cal¬ 
culation?  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  acted  most  pre¬ 
cipitately,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  to  a  determina¬ 
tion,  and  formed  a  plan  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  reflected. 

“  That’s  true,”  she  said,  “  that’s  indeed  true.  Now 
I  recollect  the  difference.” 

“And  this  is  my  explanation  of  it,”  resumed  the 
magistrate.  “‘The  Marquis  de  Valorsay,’  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  must  have  proofs  in  his  possession  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  is  the  count’s  daughter — written 
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and  conclusive  proofs,  that  is  certain — probably  a  vol¬ 
untary  admission  of  the  fact  from  the  father.  Who  can 
prove  that  M.  de  Valorsay  does  not  possess  this  ac¬ 
knowledgment?  In  fact,  he  must  possess  it.  He  hinted 
it  himself/  Accordingly  on  hearing  of  the  count’s  sud¬ 
den  death,  he  said  to  himself,  f  If  Marguerite  was  my 
wife,  and  if  I  could  prove  her  to  be  M.  de  Chalusse’s 
daughter,  I  should  obtain  several  millions.’  Whereupon 
he  consulted  his  legal  adviser  who  assured  him  that  it 
would  be  the  best  course  he  could  pursue;  and  so  he 
came  here.  You  repulsed  him,  but  he  will  soon  make 
another  assault,  you  may  rest  assured  of  that.  And 
some  day  or  other  he  will  come  to  you  and  say, 
<  Whether  we  marry  or  not,  let  us  divide.’  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  amazed.  The  magis¬ 
trate’s  words  seemed  to  dispel  the  mist  which  had 
hitherto  hidden  the  truth  from  view.  “Yes,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “yes,  you  are  right,  monsieur.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  resumed : 
“ I  understand  M.  de  Fondege’s  motive  less  clearly; 
but  still  I  have  some  clue.  He  had  not  questioned  the 
servants.  That  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  his 
arrival  here  he  believed  you  to  be  the  sole  legatee.  He 
was  also  aware  that  M.  de  Chalusse  had  taken  certain 
precautions  we  are  ignorant  of,  but  which  he  is  no 
doubt  fully  acquainted  with.  What  you  told  him  about 
your  poverty  amazed  him,  and  he  immediately  evinced 
a  desire  to  atone  for  the  count’s  neglect  wTith  as  much 
eagerness  as  if  he  were  the  cause  of  this  negligence 
himself.  And,  indeed,  judging  by  the  agitation  he  dis¬ 
played  when  he  was  imploring  you  to  become  his  son’s 
wife,  one  might  almost  imagine  that  the  sight  of  your 
misery  awakened  a  remorse  which  he  was  endeavoring 
to  quiet.  Now,  draw  your  own  conclusions.” 
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The  wretched  girl  looked  questioningly  at  the  magis¬ 
trate  as  if  she  hesitated  to  trust  the  thoughts  which  his 
words  had  awakened  in  her  mind.  “  Then  you  think, 
monsieur/’  she  said,  with  evident  reluctance,  “you  think, 
you  suppose,  that  the  General  is  acquainted  with  the 
whereabouts  of  the  missing  millions?” 

“  Quite  correct,”  answered  the  magistrate,  and  then 
as  if  he  feared  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  added  :  “  but 
draw  your  own  conclusions  respecting  the  matter.  You 
have  the  whole  night  before  you.  We  will  talk  it  over 
again  to-morrow,  and  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad.” 

“  But,  monsieur - ” 

“  Oh — to-morrow,  to-morrow — I  must  go  to  dinner 
now;  besides,  my  clerk  must  be  getting  terribly  im¬ 
patient.” 

The  clerk  was,  indeed,  out  of  temper.  Not  that  he 
had  finished  taking  an  inventory  of  the  appurtenances 
of  this  immense  house,  but  because  he  considered  that 
he  had  done  quite  enough  work  for  one  day.  And  yet 
his  discontent  was  sensibly  diminished  when  he  cal¬ 
culated  the  amount  he  would  receive  for  his  pains. 
During  the  nine  years  he  had  held  this  office  he  had 
never  made  such  an  extensive  inventory  before.  He 
seemed  somewhat  dazzled,  and  as  he  followed  his 
superior  out  of  the  house,  he  remarked :  “  Do  you  know, 
monsieur,  that  as  nearly  as  I  can  discover  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  fortune  must  amount  to  more  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lions — an  income  of  a  million  a  year !  And  to  think 
that  the  poor  young  lady  shouldn’t  have  a  penny  of  it. 
I  suspect  she’s  crying  her  eyes  out.” 

But  the  clerk  was  mistaken.  Mademoiselle  Margue¬ 
rite  was  then  questioning  M.  Casimir  respecting  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  he  had  made  for  the  funeral,  and 
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when  this  sad  duty  was  concluded,  she  consented  to 
take  a  little  food  standing  in  front  of  the  sideboard  in 
the  dining-room.  Then  she  went  to  kneel  in  the  count’s 
room,  where  four  members  of  the  parochial  clergy  were 
reciting  the  prayers  for  the  dead. 

She  was  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak,  and  her  eyelids  were  heavy  with  sleep. 
But  she  had  another  task  to  fulfil,  a  task  which  she 
deemed  a  sacred  duty.  She  sent  a  servant  for  a  cab, 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  left  the  house 
accompanied  by  Madame  Leon.  The  cabman  drove  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  house  where  Pascal  and  his 
mother  resided  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm;  but  on  arriving 
there,  the  front  door  was  found  to  be  closed,  and  the 
light  in  the  vestibule  was  extinguished.  Marguerite 
was  obliged  to  ring  five  or  six  times  before  the  con¬ 
cierge  made  his  appearance. 

“  I  wish  to  see  Monsieur  Ferailleur,”  she  quietly 
said. 

The  man  glanced  at  her  scornfully,  and  then  replied : 
“  He  no  longer  lives  here.  The  landlord  doesn’t  want 
any  thieves  in  his  house.  He’s  sold  his  rubbish  and 
started  for  America,  with  his  old  witch  of  a  mother.” 

So  saying  he  closed  the  door  again,  and  Marguerite 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  last  and  unexpected  mis¬ 
fortune,  that  she  could  hardly  stagger  back  to  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  “Gone!”  she  murmured;  “gone!  without  a 
thought  of  me !  Or  does  he  believe  me  to  be  like  all 
the  rest?  But  I  will  find  him  again.  That  man  For- 
tunat,  who  ascertained  addresses  for  M.  de  Chalusse, 
will  find  Pascal  for  me.” 
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XIII. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  great  number  of  es¬ 
tates  which,  in  default  of  heirs  to  claim  them,  annually 
revert  to  the  government.  The  treasury  derives  large 
sums  from  this  source  every  year.  And  this  is  easily 
explained,  for  nowadays  family  ties  are  becoming  less 
and  less  binding.  Brothers  cease  to  meet;  their  chil¬ 
dren  no  longer  know  each  other;  and  the  members  of 
the  second  generation  are  as  perfect  strangers  as  though 
they  were  not  united  by  a  bond  of  consanguinity.  The 
young  man  whom  love  of  adventure  lures  to  a  far-off 
country,  and  the  young  girl  who  marries  against  her 
parents’  wishes,  soon  cease  to  exist  for  their  relatives. 
No  one  even  inquires  what  has  become  of  them.  Those 
who  remain  at  home  are  afraid  to  ask  whether  they  are 
prosperous  or  unfortunate,  lest  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  assist  the  wanderers.  Forgotten  themselves, 
the  adventurers  in  their  turn  soon  forget.  If  fortune 
smiles  upon  them,  they  are  careful  not  to  inform  their 
relatives.  Poor — they  have  been  cast  off;  wealthy — 
they  themselves  deny  their  kindred.  Having  become 
rich  unaided,  they  find  an  egotistical  satisfaction  in 
spending  their  money  alone  in  accordance  with  their 
own  fancies.  Now  when  a  man  of  this  class  dies  what 
happens?  The  servants  and  people  around  him  profit 
of  his  loneliness  and  isolation,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  is  only  summoned  to  affix  the  seals,  after  they 
have  removed  all  the  portable  property.  An  inventory 
is  taken,  and  after  a  few  formalities,  as  no  heirs  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  the  court  declares  the  inheritance  to 
be  in  abeyance,  and  appoints  a  trustee. 
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This  trustee’s  duties  are  very  simple.  He  manages 
the  property  and  remits  the  income  to  the  Treasury 
until  a  legal  judgment  declares  the  estate  the  property 
of  the  country,  regardless  of  any  heirs  who  may  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  future. 

“  If  I  only  had  a  twentieth  part  of  the  money  that  is 
lost  in  this  way,  my  fortune  would  be  made,”  exclaimed 
a  shrewd  man,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  person  who  spoke  was  Antoine  Vaudore.  For 
six  months  he  secretly  nursed  the  idea,  studying  it, 
examining  it  in  all  respects,  weighing  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  at  last  he  decided  that  it  was 
a  good  one.  That  same  year,  indeed,  assisted  by  a 
little  capital  which  he  had  obtained  no  one  knew  how, 
he  created  a  new,  strange,  and  untried  profession  to 
supply  a  new  demand. 

Thus  Vaudore  was  the  first  man  who  made  heir¬ 
hunting  a  profession.  As  will  be  generally  admitted, 
it  is  not  a  profession  that  can  be  successfully  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  craven.  It  requires  the  exercise  of  unusual 
shrewdness,  untiring  activity,  extraordinary  energy  and 
courage,  as  well  as  great  tact  and  varied  knowledge. 
The  man  who  would  follow  it  successfully  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  boldness  of  a  gambler,  the  sang-froid  of  a 
duelist,  the  keen  perceptive  powers  and  patience  of  a 
detective,  and  the  resources  and  quick  wit  of  the 
shrewdest  attorney. 

It  is  easier  to  decry  the  profession  than  to  exercise 
it.  To  begin  with,  the  heir-hunter  must  be  posted  up 
with  information  respecting  unclaimed  inheritances,  and 
he  must  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
world  to  be  able  to  obtain  information  from  the  clerks 
of  the  different  courts,  notaries,  and  so  on.  When  he 
learns  that  a  man  has  died  without  any  known  heirs, 
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his  first  care  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  unclaimed 
property,  to  see  if  it  will  pay  him  to  take  up  the  case. 
If  he  finds  that  the  inheritance  is  a  valuable  one,  he 
begins  operations  without  delay.  He  must  first  ascer¬ 
tain  the  deceased's  full  name  and  age.  It  is  easy  to 
procure  this  information;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  deceased  was 
born,  his  profession,  what  countries  he  lived  in,  his 
tastes  and  mode  of  life — in  a  word,  everything  that 
constitutes  a  complete  biography. 

However,  when  he  has  armed  himself  with  the  more 
indispensable  facts,  our  agent  opens  the  campaign  with 
extreme  prudence,  for  it  would  be  ruinous  to  awake 
suspicion.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  incomparable 
address  which  the  agent  displays  in  his  efforts  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  deceased's  life,  by  consulting  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  his  debtors,  and  all  who  ever 
knew  him,  until  at  last  some  one  is  found  who  says: 
“  Such  and  such  a  man — why,  he  came  from  our  part 
of  the  country.  I  never  knew  him,  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  one  of  his  brothers — with  one  of  his  uncles — or 
with  one  of  his  nephews.” 

Very  often  years  of  constant  research,  a  large  outlay 
of  money,  and  costly  and  skilful  advertising  in  all  the 
European  journals,  are  necessary  before  this  result  is 
reached.  And  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  attained  that 
the  agent  can  take  time  to  breathe.  But  now  the 
chances  are  greatly  in  his  favor.  The  worst  is  over. 
The  portion  of  his  task  which  depended  on  chance  alone 
is  concluded.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  skill,  tact,  and 
shrewdness.  The  detective  must  give  place  to  the 
crafty  lawyer.  The  agent  must  confer  with  this  heir, 
who  has  been  discovered  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time 
and  trouble,  and  induce  him  to  bestow  a  portion  of  this 
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prospective  wealth  on  the  person  who  is  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  claim.  There  must  be  an  agreement  in  writ¬ 
ing  clearly  stating  what  proportion — a  tenth,  a  third, 
or  a  half — the  agent  will  be  entitled  to.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  one,  requiring  pro¬ 
digious  presence  of  mind,  and  an  amount  of  duplicity 
which  would  make  the  most  astute  diplomatist  turn  pale 
with  envy.  Occasionally,  the  heir  suspects  the  truth, 
sneers  at  the  proposition,  and  hurries  off  to  claim  the 
whole  of  the  inheritance  that  belongs  to  him.  The 
agent  may  then  bid  his  hopes  farewell.  He  has  worked 
and  spent  money  for  nothing. 

However,  such  a  misfortune  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
On  hearing  of  the  unexpected  good  fortune  that  has 
befallen  him,  the  heir  is  generally  unsuspicious,  and 
willingly  promises  to  pay  the  amount  demanded  of  him. 
A  contract  is  drawn  up  and  signed;  and  then,  but  only 
then,  does  the  agent  take  his  client  into  his  confidence. 
“You  are  the  relative  of  such  a  person,  are  you  not?” 
“Yes.”  “Very  well.  He  is  dead,  and  you  are  his 
heir.  Thank  Providence,  and  make  haste  to  claim 
your  money.” 

As  a  rule,  the  heir  loyally  fulfils  his  obligation.  But 
sometimes  it  happens  that,  when  he  has  obtained  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  the  property,  he  declares  that  he 
has  been  swindled,  and  refuses  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract.  Then  the  case  must  go  to  the  courts.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  judgment  of  the  tribunals  gen¬ 
erally  recalls  the  refractory  client  to  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  humility. 

Now  our  friend  M.  Isidore  Fortunat  was  a  hunter 
of  missing  heirs.  Undoubtedly  he  often  engaged  in 
other  business  which  was  a  trifle  less  respectable;  but 
heir-hunting  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  substantial 
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sources  of  his  income.  So  we  can  readily  understand 
why  he  so  quickly  left  off  lamenting  the  loss  of  the 
forty  thousand  francs  lent  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay. 

Changing  his  tactics,  he  said  to  himself  that,  even  if 
he  had  lost  this  amount  through  M.  de  Chalusse’s  sud¬ 
den  death,  it  was  much  less  than  he  might  obtain  if 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  unknown  heirs  to  so 
many  millions.  And  he  had  some  reason  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  able  to  do  so.  Having  been  employed  by 
M.  de  Chalusse  when  the  latter  was  seeking  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite,  M.  Fortunat  had  gained  some  val¬ 
uable  information  respecting  his  client,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  particulars  which  he  had  obtained  from  Madame 
Vantrasson  elated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than 
once  he  exclaimed :  “  Ah,  well !  it  is,  perhaps,  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  after  all.” 

Still,  M.  Isidore  Fortunat  slept  but  little  after  his 
stormy  interview  with  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.  A 
loss  of  forty  thousand  francs  is  not  likely  to  impart  a 
roseate  hue  to  one’s  dreams — and  M.  Fortunat  prized 
his  money  as  if  it  had  been  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones.  By  way  of  consolation,  he  assured  himself  that 
he  would  not  merely  regain  the  sum,  but  triple  it ;  and 
yet  this  encouragement  did  not  entirely  restore  his 
peace  of  mind.  The  gain  was  only  a  possibility,  and  the 
loss  was  a  certainty.  So  he  twisted,  and  turned,  and 
tossed  on  his  bed  as  if  it  had  been  a  hot  gridiron,  ex¬ 
hausting  himself  in  surmises,  and  preparing  his  mind 
for  the  difficulties  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  over¬ 
come. 

His  plan  was  a  simple  one,  but  its  execution  was 
fraught  with  difficulties.  “  I  must  discover  M.  de 
Chalusse’s  sister,  if  she  is  still  living — I  must  discover 
her  children,  if  she  is  dead,”  he  said  to  himself.  It  was 
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easy  to  say  this ;  but  how  was  he  to  do  it?  How  could 
he  hope  to  find  this  unfortunate  girl,  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  her  home  thirty  years  previously,  to  fly,  no 
one  knew  where,  or  with  whom  ?  How  was  he  to  gain 
any  idea  of  the  life  she  had  lived,  or  the  fate  that  had 
befallen  her?  At  what  point  on  the  social  scale,  and 
in  what  country,  should  he  begin  his  investigations? 
These  daughters  of  noble  houses,  who  desert  the 
paternal  roof  in  a  moment  of  madness,  generally  die 
most  miserably  after  a  wretched  life.  The  girl  of  the 
lower  classes  is  armed  against  misfortune,  and  has  been 
trained  for  the  conflict.  She  can  measure  and  calculate 
the  force  of  her  fall,  and  regulate  and  control  it  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  others  cannot.  They  have 
never  known  privation  and  hardship,  and  are,  therefore, 
defenceless.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have 
been  hurled  from  a  great  height,  they  often  fall  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy.  , 

“If  morning  would  only  come,”  sighed  M.  Isidore 
Fortunat,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  to  and  fro.  “  As  soon 
as  morning  comes  I  will  set  to  work !  ” 

But  just  before  daybreak  he  fell  asleep ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  he  was  still  slumbering  so  soundly  that  Madame 
Dodelin,  his  housekeeper,  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
waking  him.  “  Your  clerks  have  come,”  she  exclaimed, 
shaking  him  vigorously;  “and  two  clients  are  waiting 
for  you  in  the  reception-room.” 

He  sprang  up,  hastily  dressed  himself,  and  went  into 
his.  office.  It  cost  him  no  little  effort  to  receive  his 
visitors  that  morning;  but  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
neglect  all  his  other  business  for  the  uncertain  Chalusse 
affair.  The  first  client  who  entered  was  a  man  still 
young,  of  common,  even  vulgar  appearance.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  M.  Fortunat,  he  deemed  it  proper  to 
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introduce  himself  without  delay.  “  My  name  is  Le- 
plaintre,  and  I  am  a  coal  merchant,”  said  he.  “  I  was 
recommended  to  call  on  you  by  my  friend  Bouscat,  who 
was  formerly  in  the  wine  trade.” 

M.  Fortunat  bowed.  “  Pray  be  seated,”  was  his  re¬ 
ply.  “  I  remember  your  friend  very  well.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  I  gave  him  some  advice  with  reference  to  his 
third  failure.” 

“  Precisely ;  and  it  is  because  I  find  myself  in  the 
same  fix  as  Bouscat  that  I  have  called  on  you.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  very  bad,  and  I  have  notes  to  a  large  amount 
overdue,  so  that - ” 

“  You  will  be  obliged  to  go  into  bankruptcy.” 

“  Alas  !  I  fear  so.” 

M.  Fortunat  already  knew  what  his  client  desired, 
but  it  was  against  his  principles  to  meet  these  proposi¬ 
tions  more  than  half  way.  “  Will  you  state  your  case?  ” 
said  he. 

The  coal  merchant  blushed.  It  was  hard  to  confess 
the  truth ;  but  the  effort  had  to  be  made.  “  This  is  my 
case,”  he  replied,  at  last.  “  Among  my  creditors  I 
have  several  enemies,  who  will  refuse  me  a  release. 
They  would  like  to  deprive  me  of  everything  I  possess. 
And  in  that  case,  what  would  become  of  me?  Is  it 
right  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  starve?” 

“  It  is  a  bad  outlook.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,  monsieur ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  de¬ 
sire — if  possible,  if  I  can  do  so  without  danger — for  I 
am  an  honest  man,  monsieur — I  wish  to  retain  a  little 
property — secretly,  of  course,  not  for  myself,  by  any 
means,  but  I  have  a  young  wife  and - ” 

M.  Fortunat  took  compassion  on  the  man’s  embar¬ 
rassment.  “  In  short,”  he  interrupted,  “  you  wish  to 
conceal  a  part  of  your  capital  from  your  creditors  ?  ” 
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On  hearing  this  precise  and  formal  statement  of  his 
honorable  intentions,  the  coal-merchant  trembled.  His 
feelings  of  integrity  would  not  have  been  alarmed  by  a 
periphrasis,  but  this  plain  speaking  shocked  him.  “  Oh, 
monsieur !  ”  he  protested,  “  I  would  rather  blow  my 
brains  out  than  defraud  my  creditors  of  a  single  penny 
that  was  rightfully  theirs.  What  I  am  doing  is  for 
their  interest,  you  understand.  I  shall  begin  business 
again  under  my  wife’s  name;  and  if  I  succeed,  they 
shall  be  paid — yes,  monsieur,  every  sou,  with  interest. 
Ah!  if  I  had  only  myself  to  think  of,  it  would  be 
quite  different;  but  I  have  two  children,  two  little  girls, 
so  that - ■” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  M.  Fortunat.  “  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  the  same  expedient  as  I  suggested  to  your 
friend  Bouscat.  But  you  must  gather  a  little  ready 
money  together  before  going  into  bankruptcy.” 

“  I  can  do  that  by  secretly  disposing  of  a  part  of 
my  stock,  so - ” 

“  In  that  case,  you  are  saved.  Sell  it  and  put  the 
money  beyond  your  creditors’  reach.” 

The  worthy  merchant  scratched  his  ear  in  evident 
perplexity.  “Excuse  me,”  said  he.  “I  had  thought 
Of  this  plan ;  but  it  seemed  to  me— dishonorable — and — 
also  very  dangerous.  How  could  I  explain  this  de¬ 
crease  in  my  stock?  My  creditors  hate  me.  If  they 
suspected  anything,  they  would  accuse  me  of  fraud, 
and  perhaps  throw  me  into  prison;  and  then - ” 

M.  Fortunat  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  When  I  give 
advice,”  he  roughly  replied,  “  I  furnish  the  means  of 
following  it  without  danger.  Listen  to  me  attentively. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  some  time  ago  you 
purchased,  at  a  very  high  figure,  a  quantity  of  stocks 
and  shares,  which  are  to-day  almost  worthless,  could 
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not  this  unfortunate  investment  account  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  sum  which  you  wish  to  set  aside?  Your 
creditors  would  be  obliged  to  value  these  securities,  not 
at  their  present,  but  at  their  former  value.” 

“  Evidently ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess  any 
such  securities.” 

“  You  can  purchase  them.” 

The  coal-merchant  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
“  Excuse  me,”  he  muttered,  “  I  don't  exactly  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

He  did  not  understand  in  the  least;  but  M.  Fortunat 
enlightened  him  by  opening  his  safe,  and  displaying  an 
enormous  bundle  of  stocks  and  shares  which  had 
flooded  the  country  a  few  years  previously,  and  ruined 
a  great  many  poor,  ignorant  fools  which  were  hunger¬ 
ing  for  wealth ;  among  them  were  shares  in  the  Tifila 
Mining  Company,  the  Berchem  Coal  Mines,  the  Green¬ 
land  Fisheries,  the  Mutual  Trust  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  There  had  been  a  time  when  each  of 
these  securities  would  have  fetched  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  francs  at  the  Bourse,  but  now  they  were  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 

“  Let  us  suppose,  my  dear  sir,”  resumed  M.  For¬ 
tunat,  “that  you  had  a  drawer  full  of  these  securi¬ 
ties - ” 

But  the  other  did  not  allow  him  to  finish.  “  I  see,” 
he  exclaimed ;  “  I  see — I  can  sell  my  stock,  and  put 
the  proceeds  in  my  pocket  with  perfect  safety.  There  is 
enough  to  represent  my  capital  a  thousand  times  over.” 

And,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  he  added : 

“  Give  me  enough  of  these  shares  to  represent  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs;  and 
give  me  some  of  each  kind.  I  should  like  my  creditors 
to  have  a  variety.” 
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Thereupon  M.  Fortunat  counted  out  a  pile  of  these 
worthless  securities  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been 
handling  bank-notes;  and  his  client  at  the  same  time 
drew  out  his  pocketbook. 

“  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Three  thousand  francs." 

The  honest  merchant  bounded  from  his  chair.  “  Three 
thousand  francs!"  he  repeated.  “You  must  be  jest¬ 
ing.  That  trash  is  not  worth  a  louis.” 

“I  would  not  even  give  five  francs  for  it,"  rejoined 
M.  Fortunat,  coldly;  “but  it  is  true  that  I  don't  desire 
to  purchase  these  shares  in  my  creditors'  interest.  With 
you  it  is  quite  a  different  matter — this  trash,  as  you 
very  justly  call  it,  will  save  you  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  I  ask  only  three  per  cent^  which  is 
certainly  not  dear.  Still,  you  know,  I  don’t  force  any 
one  to  purchase  them."  And,  in  a  terribly  significant 
tone,  he  added:  “You  can  undoubtedly  buy  similar  se¬ 
curities  on  better  terms ;  but  take  care  you  don't  arouse 
your  creditors'  suspicions  by  applying  elsewhere." 

“  He  would  betray  me,  the  scoundrel !  "  thought  the 
merchant.  And,  realizing  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap, 
“  Here  are  three  thousand  francs,”  he  sighed ;  “  but  at 
least,  my  dear  sir,  give  me  good  measure,  and  throw  in 
a  few  thousand  francs  more." 

The  coal-merchant  smiled  the  ghastly  smile  of  a  man 
who  sees  no  way  of  escape  from  imposition,  and  has, 
therefore,  resolved  to  submit  with  the  best  grace  possi¬ 
ble.  But  M.  Fortunat's  gravity  did  not  relax.  He  gave 
what  he  had  promised — neither  more  nor  less — in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  bank-notes,  and  even  gravely  exclaimed : 
“  See  if  the  amount  is  correct." 

His  client  pocketed  the  shares  without  counting 
them ;  but  before  leaving  the  room  he  made  his  estima- 
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ble  adviser  promise  to  assist  him  at  the  decisive  mo¬ 
ment,  and  help  him  to  prepare  one  of  those  clear  finan¬ 
cial  statements  which  make  creditors  say :  “  This  is  an 
honest  man  who  has  been  extremely  unfortunate.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  admirably  fitted  to  render  this  little 
service;  for  he  devoted  such  part  of  his  time  as  was 
not  spent  in  hunting  for  missing  heirs  to  difficult  liqui¬ 
dations,  and  he  had  indeed  made  bankruptcy  a  specialty 
in  which  he  was  without  a  rival.  The  business  was  a 
remunerative  one,  thanks  to  the  expedient  he  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  coal-merchant — an  expedient  which  is 
common  enough  nowadays,  but  of  which  he  might 
almost  be  called  the  inventor.  It  consisted  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  persons  who  asked  for  his  advice  to  pur¬ 
chase  worthless  shares  at  whatever  price  he  chose  to 
set  upon  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit,  under 
penalty  of  denunciation  and  exposure. 

The  client  who  followed  the  coal-merchant  proved 
to  be  a  simple  creature,  who  had  called  to  ask  for  some 
advice  respecting  a  slight  difficulty  between  himself  and 
his  landlord.  M.  Fortunat  speedily  disposed  of  him, 
and  then,  opening  the  door  leading  into  the  outer  office, 
he  called :  “  Cashier !  ” 

A  shabbily-dressed  man,  some  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  at  once  entered  the  private  sanctum,  carrying  a 
money-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the  other. 

“  How  many  debtors  were  visited  yesterday  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  M.  Fortunat. 

“Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.” 

“  What  was  the  amount  collected  ?  ” 

“  Eighty-nine  francs.” 

M.  Isidore  Fortunat’s  grimace  was  expressive 
of  satisfaction.  “  Not  bad,”  said  he,  “  not  at  all 
bad.” 
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Then  a  singular  performance  began.  M.  Fortunat 
called  over  the  names  of  his  debtors,  one  by  one,  and 
the  cashier  answered  each  name  by  reading  a  memor¬ 
andum  written  against  it  on  the  margin  of  a  list  he 
held.  “  Such  a  one,”  said  the  agent,  “  and  such  a 

one — and  such - ■”  Whereupon  the  cashier  replied: 

“  Has  paid  two  francs — was  not  at  home — paid  twenty 
sous — would  not  pay  anything.” 

How  did  it  happen  that  M.  Fortunat  had  so  many 
debtors?  This  question  can  be  easily  answered.  In 
settling  bankrupts’  estates  it  was  easy  for  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  number  of  debts  which  were  considered 
worthless,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  he  reaped  a  bountiful 
harvest  on  a  field  which  would  have  yielded  nothing  to 
another  person.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rigorous 
in  his  demands;  he  conquered  by  patience,  gentleness, 
and  politeness,  but  also  by  unwearying  perseverance 
and  tenacity.  When  he  decided  that  a  debtor  was  to 
pay  him  a  certain  sum,  it  was  paid.  He  never  relaxed 
in  his  efforts.  Every  other  day  some  one  was  sent 
to  visit  the  debtor,  to  follow  him,  and  harass  him;  he 
was  surrounded  by  M.  Fortunat’s  agents;  they  pur¬ 
sued  him  to  his  office,  shop,  or  cafe — everywhere,  con¬ 
tinually,  incessantly — and  always  with  the  most  perfect 
urbanity.  At  last  even  the  most  determined  suc¬ 
cumbed;  to  escape  this  frightful  persecution,  they, 
somehow  or  other,  found  the  money  to  satisfy  M. 
Fortunat’s  claim.  Besides  Victor  Chupin,  he  had  five 
other  agents  whose  business  it  was  to  visit  these  poor 
wretches.  A  list  was  assigned  to  each  man  every 
morning;  and  when  evening  came,  he  made  his 
report  to  the  cashier,  who  in  turn  reported 
to  his  employer.  This  branch  of  industry  added 
considerably  to  the  profits  of  M.  Fortunat’s 
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other  business,  and  was  the  third  and  last  string  to 
his  bow. 

The  report  proceeded  as  usual,  but  it  was  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  M.  Fortunat’s  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  He 
paused  each  moment  to  listen  eagerly  for  the  slightest 
sound  outside,  for  before  receiving  the  coal-merchant 
he  had  told  Victor  Chupin  to  run  to  the  Rue  de  Cour- 
celles  and  ask  M.  Casimir  for  news  of  the  Count  de 
Chalusse.  He  had  done  this  more  than  an  hour  before; 
and  Victor  Chupin,  who  was  usually  so  prompt,  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

At  last,  however,  he  returned,  whereupon  M.  For- 
tunat  dismissed  the  cashier,  and  addressed  his  mes¬ 
senger  :  “  Well  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  He  is  no  longer  living.  They  think  he  died  without 
a  will,  and  that  the  pretty  young  lady  will  be  turned 
out  of  the  house” 

This  information  agreed  so  perfectly  with  M.  For- 
tunat’s  presentiments  that  he  did  not  even  wince,  but 
calmly  asked:  “Will  Casimir  keep  his  appointment?” 

“  He  told  me  that  he  would  endeavor  to  come,  and 
I’d  wager  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will  be  there ;  he 
would  travel  ten  leagues  to  put  something  good  into 
his  stomach.” 

M.  Fortunat’s  opinion  coincided  with  Chupin’s. 
“  Very  well,”  said  he.  “  Only  you  were  a  long  time 
on  the  road,  Victor.” 

“  That's  true,  m’sieur ;  but  I  had  a  little  matter  of 
my  own  to  attend  to — a  matter  of  a  hundred  francs,  if 
you  please.” 

M.  Fortunat  knit  his  brows  angrily.  “It’s  only  right 
to  attend  to  business,”  said  he;  “but  you  think  too 
much  of  money,  Victor — altogether  too  much.  You 
are  insatiable.” 
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The  young  man  proudly  lifted  his  head,  and  with  an 
air  of  importance,  replied :  “  I  have  so  many  responsi¬ 
bilities - ” 

“  Responsibilities ! — you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed,  m’sieur.  And  why  not?  My  poor, 
good  mother  hasn’t  been  able  to  work  for  a  year,  and 
who  would  care  for  her  if  I  didn’t?  Certainly  not  my 
father,  the  good-for-nothing  scamp,  who  squandered  all 
the  Duke  de  Sairmeuse’s  money  without  giving  us  a 
sou  of  it.  Besides,  I’m  like  other  men,  I’m  anxious  to 
be  rich,  and  enjoy  myself.  I  should  like  to  ride  in  my 
carriage  like  other  people  do.  And  whenever  a  gamin , 
such  as  I  was  once,  opened  the  door  for  me,  I  should 
put  a  five-franc  piece  in  his  hand - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  Madame  Dodelin,  the  worthy 
housekeeper,  who  rushed  into  the  room  without  knock¬ 
ing,  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement.  “  Monsieur !  ” 
she  exclaimed,  in  the  same  tone  as  if  she  would 
have  called  “Fire!”  “here  is  Monsieur  de  Val- 
orsay.” 

M.  Fortunat  sprang  up  and  turned  extremely  pale. 
“What  to  the  devil  brings  him  here?”  he  anxiously 
stammered.  “Tell  him  that  I’ve  gone  out — tell  him — ” 

But  it  was  useless,  for  the  marquis  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  entered  the  room,  and  the  agent  could  only  dis¬ 
miss  his  housekeeper  and  Chupin. 

M.  de  Valorsay  seemed  to  be  very  angry,  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  give  vent  to  his  passion.  In¬ 
deed,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  M.  Fortunat,  he 
began :  “  So  this  is  the  way  you  betray  your  friends, 
Master  Twenty-per-Cent!  Why  did  you  deceive  me 
last  night  about  the  ten  thousand  francs  you  had  prom¬ 
ised  me?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  the  truth?  You 
knew  of  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  M.  de  Cha- 
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lusse.  I  heard  of  it  first  scarcely  an  hour  ago  through 
a  letter  from  Madame  Leon.” 

M.  Fortunat  hesitated  somewhat.  He  was  a  quiet 
man,  opposed  to  violence  of  any  kind ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  M.  de  Valorsay  was  twisting  and  turning  his 
cane  in  a  most  ominous  manner.  “  I  must  confess. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  at  last  replied,  “that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  tell  you  of  the  dreadful  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  us.” 

“  How— us?” 

“  Certainly.  If  you  lose  the  hope  of  several  millions, 
I  also  lose  the  amount  I  advanced  to  you,  forty  thou¬ 
sand  francs — my  entire  fortune.  And  yet,  you  see  that 
I  don’t  complain.  Do  as  I  do — confess  that  the  game 
is  lost.” 

The  marquis  was  listening  with  an  air  of  suppressed 
wrath;  his  face  was  crimson,  there  was  a  dark  frown 
on  his  brow,  and  his  hands  were  clinched.  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  furious  with  passion,  but  in  reality  he  was 
perfectly  self-possessed.  The  best  proof  that  can  be 
given  of  his  coolness  is  that  he  was  carefully  studying 
M.  Fortunat’s  face,  and  trying  to  discover  the  agent’s 
real  intentions  under  his  meaningless  words.  He  had 
expected  to  find  “  his  dear  extortioner  ”  exasperated 
by  his  loss,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  demanding  his 
money — but  not  at  all.  He  found  him  more  gentle  and 
calm,  colder  and  more  reserved  than  ever;  brimful  of 
resignation  indeed,  and  preaching  submission  to  the 
inevitable.  “  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  he  thought,  with 
an  anxious  heart.  “  What  mischief  is  the  scoundrel 
plotting  now?  I’d  wager  a  thousand  to  one  that  he’s 
forging  some  thunderbolt  to  crush  me.”  And,  in  a 
haughty  tone,  he  said  aloud : 

“  In  a  word,  you  desert  me.” 
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With  a  deprecatory  gesture,  M.  Fortunat  exclaimed : 
“I  desert  you.  Monsieur  le  Marquis!  What  have  I 
done  that  you  should  think  so  ill  of  me?  Alas!  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  the  only  traitors.  I  shouldn’t  like  to 
deprive  you  of  the  courage  you  so  much  need,  but,  hon¬ 
estly,  it  would  be  folly  to  struggle  against  destiny.  How 
can  you  hope  to  succeed  in  your  plans  ?  Have  you  not 
resorted  to  every  possible  expedient  to  prolong  your 
apparently  brilliant  existence  until  the  present  time? 
Are  you  not  at  such  a  point  that  you  must  marry 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  in  a  month’s  time,  or  perish? 
And  now  the  count’s  millions  are  lost!  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  give  you  some  advice,  I  should  say,  ‘  The 
shipwreck  is  inevitable;  think  only  of  saving  yourself.’ 
By  tact  and  shrewdness,  you  might  yet  save  something 
from  your  creditors.  Compromise  with  them.  And 
if  you  need  my  services,  here  I  am.  Go  to  Nice,  and 
give  me  a  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  you.  From  the 
debris  of  your  fortune,  I  will  undertake  to  guarantee 
you  a  competence  which  would  satisfy  many  an  ambi¬ 
tious  man.” 

The  marquis  laughed  sneeringly.  “  Excellent !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “You  would  rid  yourself  of  me  and  re¬ 
cover  your  forty  thousand  francs  at  the  same  time.  A 
very  clever  arrangement.” 

M.  Fortunat  realized  that  his  client  understood  him ; 
but  what  did  it  matter?  “  I  assure  you - ”  he  began. 

But  the  marquis  silenced  him  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture.  u  Let  us  stop  this  nonsense,”  said  he.  “  We 
understand  each  other  better  than  that.  I  have  never 
made  any  attempt  to  deceive  you,  nor  have  I  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  pray  do 
me  the  honor  to  consider  me  as  shrewd  as  yourself.” 
And  still  refusing  to  listen  to  the  agent,  he  continued : 
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“  If  I  have  come  to  you,  it  is  only  because  the  case  is 
not  so  desperate  as  you  suppose.  I  still  hold  some  val¬ 
uable  cards  which  you  are  ignorant  of.  In  your  opin¬ 
ion,  and  every  one  else’s,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  is 
ruined.  But  I  know  that  she  is  still  worth  three  mil¬ 
lions,  at  the  very  least.” 

“  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  Twenty-per-Cent.  Let  her  become 
my  wife,  and  the  very  next  day  I  will  place  her  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  But  she  must  marry  me  first ;  and  this  scornful 
maiden  will  not  grant  me  her  hand  unless  I  can  con¬ 
vince  her  of  my  love  and  disinterestedness.” 

“But  your  rival?” 

M.  dc  Valorsay  gave  a  nervous  start,  but  quickly 
controlled  himself.  “  He  no  longer  exists.  Read  this 
day’s  Figaro,  and  you  will  be  edified.  I  have  no  rival 
now.  If  I  can  only  conceal  my  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  a  little  longer,  she  is  mine.  A  friendless  and 
homeless  girl  cannot  defend  herself  long  in  Paris — 
especially  when  she  has  an  adviser  like  Madame  Leon. 
Oh  !  I  shall  win  her !  I  shall  have  her ! — she  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  me.  Now  you  can  judge  if  it  would  be  wise  on 
your  part  to  deprive  me  of  your  assistance.  Would 
you  like  to  know  what  I  want?  Simply  this — the 
means  to  sustain  me  two  or  three  months  longer — some 
thirty  thousand  francs.  You  can  procure  the  money — 
will  you?  It  would  make,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
francs  that  I  should  owe  you,  and  I  will  promise  to 
pay  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed — and  I  shall  succeed !  Such  profit  is  worth 
some  risk.  Reflect,  and  decide.  But  no  more  sub¬ 
terfuges,  if  you  please.  Let  your  answer  be  plain  yes 
or  no.” 
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Without  a  second’s  hesitation,  M.  Fortunat  replied, 
“  No.” 

The  flush  on  the  marquis’s  face  deepened,  and  his 
voice  became  a  trifle  harsher;  but  that  was  all.  “  Con¬ 
fess,  then,  that  you  have  resolved  to  ruin  me,”  he  said. 
“  You  refuse  before  you  have  heard  me  to  the  end. 
Wait,  at  least,  until  I  have  told  you  my  plans,  and 
shown  you  the  solid  foundation  which  my  hopes  rest 
upon.” 

But  M.  Fortunat  had  resolved  to  listen  to  nothing. 
He  wished  for  no  explanations,  so  distrustful  was  he 
of  himself — so  much  did  he  fear  that  his  adventurous 
nature  would  urge  him  to  incur  further  risk.  He  was 
positively  afraid  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  elo¬ 
quence;  besides,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  person 
who  consents  to  listen  is  at  least  half  convinced.  “Tell 
me  nothing,  monsieur,”  he  hastily  answered ;  “  it  would 
be  useless.  I  haven’t  the  money.  If  I  had  given  you 
ten  thousand  francs  last  night,  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  borrow  them  of  M.  Prosper  Bertomy. 
And  even  if  I  had  the  money,  I  should  still  say  ‘  Im¬ 
possible.’  Every  man  has  his  system — his  theory,  you 
know.  Mine  is,  never  to  run  after  my  money.  With 
me,  whatever  I  may  lose,  I  regard  it  as  finally  lost;  I 
think  no  more  about  it,  and  turn  to  something  else. 
So  your  forty  thousand  francs  have  already  been  en¬ 
tered  on  my  profit  and  loss  account.  And  yet  it  would 
be  easy  enough  for  you  to  repay  me,  if  you  would  fol¬ 
low  my  advice  and  go  quietly  into  bankruptcy.” 

“Never!”  interrupted  M.  de  Valorsay;  “never!  I 
do  not  wish  to  temporize,”  he  continued.  “  I  will  save 
all,  or  save  nothing.  If  you  refuse  me  your  help,  I 
shall  apply  elsewhere.  I  will  never  give  my  good 
friends,  who  detest  me,  and  whom  I  cordially  hate  in 
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return,  the  delicious  joy  of  seeing  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay  fall  step  by  step  from  the  high  position  he  has 
occupied.  I  will  never  truckle  to  the  men  whom  I  have 
eclipsed  for  fifteen  years.  No,  never!  I  would  rather 
die,  or  even  commit  the  greatest  crime !  ” 

He  suddenly  checked  himself,  a  trifle  astonished,  per¬ 
haps,  by  his  own  plain-speaking;  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  and  M.  Fortunat  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  striv¬ 
ing  to  divine  their  respective  secret  thoughts. 

The  marquis  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  And  so,”  said 
he,  in  a  tone  which  he  strove  to  make  persuasive,  but 
which  was  threatening  instead,  “  it  is  settled — your  de¬ 
cision  is  final?  ” 

“  Final.” 

“  You  will  not  even  condescend  to  listen  to  my  ex¬ 
planation  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  a  loss  of  time.” 

On  receiving  this  cruel  reply,  M.  de  Valorsay  struck 
the  desk  such  a  formidable  blow  with  his  clenched  fist 
that  several  bundles  of  papers  fell  to  the  floor.  His 
anger  was  not  feigned  now.  “  What  are  you  plotting, 
then?”  he  exclaimed;  “and  what  do  you  intend  to  do? 
What  is  your  object  in  betraying  me?  Take  care!  It 
is  my  life  that  I  am  going  to  defend,  and  as  truly  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  shall  defend  it  well.  A 
man  who  is  determined  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  is 
defeated,  is  a  terribly  dangerous  adversary.  Woe  to 
you,  if  I  ever  find  you  standing  between  me  and  the 
Count  de  Chalusse’s  millions  !  ” 

Every  drop  of  blood  had  fled  from  M.  Fortunat’s 
face,  still  his  mien  was  composed  and  dignified.  “  You 
do  wrong  to  threaten  me,”  said  he.  “  I  don’t  fear  you 
in  the  least.  If  I  were  your  enemy,  I  should  bring 
suit  against  you  for  the  forty  thousand  francs  you  owe 
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me.  I  should  not  obtain  my  money,  of  course,  but  I 
could  shatter  the  tottering  edifice  of  your  fortune  by  a 
single  blow.  Besides,  you  forget  that  I  possess  a  copy 
of  our  agreement,  signed  by  your  own  hand,  and  that  I 
have  only  to  show  it  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  to 
give  her  a  just  opinion  of  your  disinterestedness.  Let 
us  sever  our  connection  now,  monsieur,  and  each  go 
his  own  way  without  reference  to  the  other.  If  you 
should  succeed  you  will  repay  me.” 

Victory  perched  upon  the  agent's  banner,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  saw  his  noble  client 
depart,  white  and  speechless  with  rage.  “  What  a  ras¬ 
cal  that  marquis  is,”  he  muttered.  “  I  would  certainly 
warn  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  poor  girl,  if  I  were  not 
so  much  afraid  of  him.” 


XIV. 

M.  Casimir,  the  deceased  Count  de  Chalusse's  valet, 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  his  fellows. 
Old  men  tell  us  that  there  formerly  existed  a  race  of 
faithful  servants,  who  considered  themselves  a  part 
of  the  family  that  employed  them,  and  who  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  embraced  its  interests  and  its  ideas.  At  the 
same  time  their  masters  requited  their  devotion  by 
efficacious  protection  and  provision  for  the  future.  But 
such  masters  and  such  servants  are  nowadays  only 
found  in  the  old  melodramas  performed  at  the  Ambigu, 
in  “The  Emigre,”  for  instance,  or  in  “The  Last  of 
the  Chateauvieux.”  At  present  servants  wander  from 
one  house  to  another,  looking  on  their  abode  as  a  mere 
inn  where  they  may  find  shelter  till  they  are  disposed 
for  another  journey.  And  families  receive  them  as 
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transient,  and  not  unfrequently  as  dangerous,  guests, 
whom  it  is  always  wise  to  treat  with  distrust.  The  key 
of  the  wine-cellar  is  not  confided  to  these  unreliable 
inmates;  they  are  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  little 
else  than  the  children — a  practice  which  is  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  terrible  results. 

M.  Casimir  was  no  doubt  honest,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  He  would  have  scorned  to  rob  his  master 
of  a  ten-sous  piece;  and  yet  he  would  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated  in  the  least  to  defraud  him  of  a  hundred  francs, 
if  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself.  Vain  and  ra¬ 
pacious  in  disposition,  he  consoled  himself  by  refusing 
to  obey  any  one  save  his  employer,  by  envying  him  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  by  cursing  fate  for  not  having 
made  him  the  Count  de  Chalusse  instead  of  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  servant.  As  he  received  high  wages,  he 
served  passably  well ;  but  he  employed  the  best  part  of 
his  energy  in  watching  the  count.  He  scented  some 
great  family  secret  in  the  household,  and  he  felt  angry 
and  humiliated  that  this  secret  had  not  been  intrusted 
to  his  discretion.  And  if  he  had  discovered  nothing,  it 
was  because  M.  de  Chalusse  had  been  caution  personi¬ 
fied,  as  Madame  Leon  had  declared. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  M.  Casimir  saw  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  and  the  count  searching  in  the 
garden  for  the  fragments  of  a  letter  destroyed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  which  he  had  personally  witnessed, 
his  natural  curiosity  was  heightened  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  become  unendurable.  He  would  have  given  a 
month's  wages,  and  something  over,  to  have  known  the 
contents  of  that  letter,  the  fragments  of  which  were 
being  so  carefully  collected  by  the  count.  And  when  he 
heard  M.  de  Chalusse  tell  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter  was  still  lack- 
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ing,  and  saw  his  master  relinquish  his  fruitless  search, 
the  worthy  valet  vowed  that  he  would  be  more  skilful 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  master;  and  after  diligent  ef¬ 
fort,  he  actually  succeeded  in  recovering  five  tiny  scraps 
of  paper,  which  had  been  blown  into  the  shrubbery. 

They  were  covered  with  delicate  handwriting,  a 
lady’s  unquestionably;  but  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
extract  the  slightest  meaning  from  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  preserved  them  with  jealous  care,  and  was 
careful  not  to  say  that  he  had  found  them.  The  inco¬ 
herent  words  which  he  had  deciphered  on  these  scraps 
of  paper  mixed  strangely  in  his  brain,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  anxious  to  learn  what  connection  there 
was  between  this  letter  and  the  count’s  attack.  This 
explains  his  extreme  readiness  to  search  the  count's 
clothes  when  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  told  him  to 
look  for  the  key  of  the  escritoire.  And  fortune  favored 
him,  for  he  not  only  found  the  key,  but  he  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  torn  fragments  of  the  letter,  and  having 
crumpled  them  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  slip  them  into  his  pocket.  Fruitless  dexterity  ! 
M.  Casimir  had  joined  these  scraps  to  the  fragments  he 
had  found  himself,  he  had  read  and  re-read  the  epistle, 
but  it  told  him  nothing;  or,  at  least,  the  information  it 
conveyed  was  so  vague  and  incomplete  that  it  height¬ 
ened  his  curiosity  all  the  more.  Once  he  almost  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
but  he  resisted  this  impulse,  saying  to  himself :  “  Ah, 
no ;  I’m  not  such  a  fool !  It  might  be  of  use  to  her.” 

And  M.  Casimir  had  no  desire  to  be  of  service  to  this 
unhappy  girl,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  kind¬ 
ness.  He  hated  her,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was 
not  in  her  proper  place,  that  no  one  knew  who  or  what 
she  was,  and  that  it  was  absurd  that  he — he,  Casimir — 
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should  be  compelled  to  receive  orders  from  her.  The 
infamous  slander  which  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had 
overheard  on  her  way  home  from  church,  “  There  goes 
the  rich  Count  de  Chalusse’s  mistress,”  was  M.  Casi- 
mir’s  work.  He  had  sworn  to  be  avenged  on  this 
haughty  creature;  and  no  one  can  say  what  he  might 
have  attempted,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  the  magistrate.  Imperatively  called  to  order,  M. 
Casimir  consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that  the  mag¬ 
istrate  had  intrusted  him  with  eight  thousand  francs 
and  the  charge  of  the  establishment.  Nothing  could 
have  pleased  him  better.  First  and  foremost,  it 
afforded  him  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  display  his 
authority  and  act  the  master,  and  it  also  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  his  compact  with  Victor  Chupin,  and  repair 
to  the  rendezvous  which  M.  Isidore  Fortunat  had  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Leaving  his  comrades  to  watch  the  magistrate’s  oper¬ 
ations,  he  sent  M.  Bourigeau  to  report  the  count’s  death 
at  the  district  mayor’s  qffice,  and  then  lighting  a  cigar 
he  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  strolled  leisurely  up 
the  Rue  de  Courcclles.  The  place  appointed  for  his 
meeting  with  M.  Fortunat  was  on  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  almost  opposite  Binder’s,  the  famous  car¬ 
riage  builder.  Although  it  was  rather  a  wine-shop 
than  a  restaurant,  a  capital  breakfast  could  be  obtained 
there  as  M.  Casimir  had  ascertained  to  his  satisfaction 
several  times  before.  “Has  no  one  called  for  me?” 
he  asked,  as  he  went  in. 

“  No  one.” 

He  consulted  his  watch,  and  evinced  considerable 
surprise.  “  Not  yet  noon  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I’m  in  ad¬ 
vance;  and  as  that  is  the  case,  give  me  a  glass  of 
absinthe  and  a  newspaper.” 
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He  was  obeyed  with  far  more  alacrity  than  his  de¬ 
ceased  master  had  ever  required  him  to  show,  and  he 
forthwith  plunged  into  the  report  of  the  doings  at  the 
Bourse,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  has  an  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  his  anxiety  in  a  drawer  at  home. 
Having  emptied  one  glass  of  absinthe,  he  was  about  to 
order  a  second,  when  he  felt  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and 
on  turning  round  he  beheld  M.  Isidore  Fortunat. 

In  accordance  with  his  wont,  the  agent  was  attired 
in  a  style  of  severe  elegance — with  gloves  and  boots 
fitting  him  to  perfection — but  an  unusually  winning 
smile  played  upon  his  lips.  “You  see  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you/’  exclaimed  M.  Casimir. 

“  I  am  late,  it’s  true,”  replied  M.  Fortunat,  “  but 
we  will  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time;  for,  I 
trust,  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  breakfasting  with 
me?” 

“  Really,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ought.” 

“Yes,  yes,  you  must.  They  will  give  us  a  private 
room;  we  must  have  a  talk.” 

It  was  certainly  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing  that 
M.  Fortunat  cultivated  M.  Casimir’s  acquaintance,  and 
entertained  him  at  breakfast.  M.  Fortunat,  who  was 
a  very  proud  man,  considered  this  connection  somewhat 
beneath  his  dignity;  but  at  first,  circumstances,  and 
afterward  interest,  had  required  him  to  overcome  his 
repugnance.  It  was  through  the  Count  de  Chalusse 
that  he  had  made  M.  Casimir’s  acquaintance.  While 
the  count  was  employing  the  agent  he  had  frequently 
sent  his  valet  to  him  with  messages  and  letters.  Nat¬ 
urally,  M.  Casimir  had  talked  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  agent  had  listened  to  him;  hence  this  superficial 
friendship.  Subsequently  when  the  marriage  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  was  in  course  of 
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preparation,  M.  Fortunat  had  profited  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  count’s  servant  his  spy;  and  it  had 
been  easy  to  find  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  M.  Casimir  was  a  speculator,  or  rather  a 
dabbler  in  stocks  and  shares.  So,  whenever  he  needed 
information,  M.  Fortunat  invited  M.  Casimir  to  break¬ 
fast,  knowing  the  potent  influence  of  a  good  bottle  of 
wine  offered  at  the  right  moment.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  exercised  uncommon  care  in  the  composition  of 
the  menu  on  a  day  like  this  when  his  future  course  de¬ 
pended,  perhaps,  on  a  word  more  or  less. 

M.  Casimir’s  eye  sparkled  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  opposite  his  entertainer.  The  crafty  agent  had 
chosen  a  little  room  looking  out  on  to  the  boulevard. 
Not  that  it  was  more  spacious  or  elegant  than  the 
others,  but  it  was  isolated,  and  this  was  a  very  great 
advantage;  for  every  one  knows  how  unsafe  and  per¬ 
fidious  are  those  so-called  private  rooms  which  are 
merely  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition, 
scarcely  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  was  not  long 
before  M.  Fortunat  had  reason  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  his  foresight,  for  the  breakfast  began  with  a 
dish  of  shrimps,  and  M.  Casimir  had  not  finished  his 
twelfth,  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  chablis,  before  he 
declared  that  he  could  see  no  impropriety  in  confiding 
certain  things  to  a  friend. 

The  events  of  the  morning  had  completely  turned  his 
head;  and  gratified  vanity  and  good  cheer  excited  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  discoursed  with  unwonted 
volubility.  With  total  disregard  of  prudence,  he  talked 
with  inexcusable  freedom  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse, 
and  M.  de  Valorsay,  and  especially  of  his  enemy,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite.  “  For  it  is  she,”  he  exclaimed, 
rapping  on  the  table  with  his  knife — “  it  is  she  who  has 
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taken  the  missing  millions!  How  she  did  it,  no  one 
will  ever  know,  for  she  has  not  an  equal  in  craftiness ; 
blit  it’s  she  who  has  stolen  them,  I’m  sure  of  it !  I 
would  have  taken  my  oath  to  that  effect  before  the 
magistrate,  and  I  would  have  proved  it,  too,  if  he 
hadn’t  taken  her  part  because  she’s  pretty — for  she  is 
devilishly  pretty.” 

Even  if  M.  Fortunat  had  wished  to  put  in  a  word  or 
two,  he  could  have  found  no  opportunity.  But  his 
guest’s  loquacity  did  not  displease  him;  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  for  reflection.  Strange  thoughts  arose 
in  his  mind,  and  connecting  M.  Casimir’s  affirmations 
with  the  assurances  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  he 
was  amazed  at  the  coincidence.  “  It’s  very  singular !  ” 
he  thought.  “  Has  this  girl  really  stolen  the  money? 
and  has  the  marquis  discovered  the  fact  through 
Madame  Leon,  and  determined  to  profit  by  the  theft? 
In  that  case,  I  may  get  my  money  back,  after  all !  I 
must  look  into  the  matter.” 

A  partridge  and  a  bottle  of  Pomard  followed  the 
shrimps  and  chablis;  and  M.  Casimir’s  loquacity  in¬ 
creased,  and  his  voice  rose  higher  and  higher.  He 
wandered  from  one  absurd  story  to  another,  and  from 
slander  to  slander,  until  suddenly,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  mysterious 
letter  which  he  considered  the  undoubted  cause  of  the 
count’s  illness. 

At  the  first  word  respecting  this  missive,  M.  For¬ 
tunat  started  violently.  “  Nonsense !  ”  said  he,  with  an 
incredulous  •  air.  “  Why  the  devil  should  this  letter 
have  had  such  an  influence?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  But  it  is  certain — it  had.”  And,  in 
support  of  his  assertion,  he  told  M.  Fortunat  how  the 
count  had  destroyed  the  letter  almost  without  reading 
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it,  and  how  he  had  afterward  searched  for  the  frag¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  find  an  address  it  had  contained. 
“And  Pm  quite  sure,”  said  the  valet,  “that  the  count 
intended  to  apply  to  you  for  the  address  of  the  person 
who  wrote  the  letter.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  of  drinking  Pomard !  ”  exclaimed 
M.  Casimir,  draining  his  glass. 

Rarely  had  the  agent  experienced  such  emotion.  He 
did  not  doubt  but  what  this  missive  contained  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery.  “  Were  the  scraps  of  this  letter 
found?”  he  asked. 

“  I  haye  them,”  cried  the  valet,  triumphantly.  “  I 
have  them  in  my  pocket,  and,  what’s  more,  I  have  the 
whole  of  them  !  ” 

This  declaration  made  M.  Fortunat  turn  pale  with 
delight.  “Indeed — indeed!”  said  he;  “it  must  be  a 
strange  production.” 

His  companion  pursed  up  his  lips  disdainfully.  “  May 
be  so,  may  be  not,”  he  retorted.  “  It’s  impossible  to 
understand  a  word  of  it.  The  only  thing  certain  about 
it  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  Yes,  by  a  former  mistress,  undoubtedly.  And,  nat¬ 
urally,  she  asks  for  money  for  a  child.  Women  of  that 
class  always  do  so.  They’ve  tried  the  game  with  me 
more  than  a  dozen  times,  but  I’m  not  so  easily  caught.” 
And  bursting  with  vanity,  he  related  three  or  four  love 
affairs  in  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  must 
have  played  a  most  ignoble  part. 

If  M.  Fortunat’s  chair  had  been  a  gridiron,  heated  by 
an  excellent  fire,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  uncom¬ 
fortable.  After  pouring  out  bumper  after  bumper  for 
his  guest,  he  perceived  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
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that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  check  him.  “And  this 
letter?”  he  interrupted,  at  last. 

“  Well?” 

“  You  promised  to  let  me  read  it.” 

“  That’s  true — that’s  quite  true ;  but  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  some  mocha  first,  would  it  not?  What  if 
we  ordered  some  mocha,  eh?” 

Coffee  was  served,  and  when  the  waiter  had  closed 
the  door,  M.  Casimir  drew  the  letter,  the  scraps  of 
which  were  fixed  together,  from  his  pocket,  and  un¬ 
folded  it,  saying:  “Attention;  I’m  going  to  read.” 

This  did  not  suit  M.  Fortunat’s  fancy.  He  would 
infinitely  have  preferred  perusing  it  himself;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  with  an  intoxicated  man,  and  so 
M.  Casimir  with  a  more  and  more  indistinct  enuncia¬ 
tion  read  as  follows:  Paris,  October  14,  186—.’  So 
the  lady  lives  in  Paris,  as  usual.  After  this  she  puts 
neither  ‘  monsieur,’  nor  ‘  my  friend,’  nor  *  dear  count,’ 
nothing  at  all.  She  begins  abruptly :  ‘  Once  before, 
many  years  ago,  I  came  to  you  as  a  suppliant.  You 
were  pitiless,  and  did  not  even  deign  to  answer  me. 
And  yet,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible 
precipice ;  my  brain  was  reeling,  vertigo  had  seized  hold 
of  me.  Deserted,  I  was  wandering  about  Paris,  home¬ 
less  and  penniless,  and  my  child  was  starving !  ’  ” 

M.  Casimir  paused  to  laugh.  “That’s  like  all  the 
rest  of  them,”  he  exclaimed;  “that  is  exactly  like  all 
the  rest!  I’ve  ten  such  letters  in  my  drawer,  even 
more  imperative  in  their  demands.  If  you’ll  come  home 
with  me  after  breakfast,  I’ll  show  them  to  you.  We’ll 
have  a  hearty  laugh  over  them !  ” 

“  Let  us  finish  this  first.” 

“  Of  course.”  And  he  resumed :  “ 1  If  I  had  been 
alone,  I  should  not  have  hesitated.  I  was  so  wretched 
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that  death  seemed  a  refuge  to  me.  But  what  was  to 
become  of  my  child?  Should  I  kill  him,  and  destroy 
myself  afterward?  I  thought  of  doing  so,  but  I  lacked 
the  courage.  And  what  I  implored  you  in  pity  to  give 
me,  was  rightfully  mine.  I  had  only  to  present  myself 
at  your  house  and  demand  it.  Alas !  I  did  not  know 
that  then.  I  believed  myself  bound  by  a  solemn  oath, 
and  you  inspired  me  with  inexpressible  terror.  And 
still  I  could  not  see  my  child  die  of  starvation  before 
my  very  eyes.  So  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  fate,  and 
I  have  sunk  so  low  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  separate 
from  my  son.  He  must  not  know  the  shame  to  which 
he  owes  his  livelihood.  And  he  is  ignorant  even  of 
my  existence.’” 

M.  Fortunat  was  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  been 
turned  to  stone.  After  the  information  he  had  obtained 
respecting  the  count’s  past,  and  after  the  story  told 
him  by  Madame  Vantrasson,  he  could  scarcely  doubt. 
“  This  letter,”  he  thought,  “  can  only  be  from  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Hermine  de  Chalusse.” 

However,  M.  Casimir  resumed  his  reading:  “‘If 
I  apply  to  you  again,  if  from  the  depth  of  infamy  into 
which  I  have  fallen,  I  again  call  upon  you  for  help,  it 
is  because  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  resources — because, 
before  I  die,  I  must  see  my  son’s  future  assured.  It 
is  not  a  fortune  that  I  ask  for  him,  but  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  and  I  expect  to  receive  it  from  you.’  ” 

Once  more  the  valet  paused  in  his  perusal  of  the 
letter  to  remark:  “There  it  is  again — sufficient  to  live 
upon,  and  I  expect  to  receive  it  from  you  ! — Excellent ! 
Women  are  remarkable  creatures,  upon  my  word !  But 
listen  to  the  rest !  ‘  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 

should  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Oblige  me,  there¬ 
fore,  by  calling  to-morrow,  October  15th,  at  the  Hotel 
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de  Homburg,  in  the  Rue  du  Helder.  You  will  ask  for 
Madame  Lucy  Huntley,  and  they  will  conduct  you  to 
me.  I  shall  expect  you  from  three  o’clock  to  six.  Come. 
I  implore  you,  come.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  add  that 
if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  I  am  resolved  to  demand 
and  obtain — no  matter  what  may  be  the  consequences — 
the  means  which  I  have,  so  far,  asked  of  you  on  my 
bended  knees  and  with  clasped  hands.’” 

Having  finished  the  letter,  M.  Casimir  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  poured  out  a  glassful  of  brandy,  which  he 
drained  at  a  single  draught.  “  And  that’s  all,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  No  signature — not  even  an  initial.  It  was 
a  so-called  respectable  woman  who  wrote  that.  They 
never  sign  their  notes,  the  hussies !  for  fear  of  com¬ 
promising  themselves,  as  I’ve  reason  to  know.”  And 
so  saying,  he  laughed  the  idiotic  laugh  of  a  man  who 
has  been  drinking  immoderately.  “  If  I  had  time,”  he 
resumed,  “  I  should  make  some  inquiries  about  this 
Madame  Lucy  Huntley — a  feigned  name,  evidently.  I 

should  like  to  know -  But  what’s  the  matter  with 

you.  Monsieur  Fortunat?  You  are  as  pale  as  death. 
Are  you  ill?” 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  agent  did  look  as  if  he  were  in¬ 
disposed.  “  Thanks,”  he  stammered.  “  I’m  very  well, 
only  I  just  remembered  that  some  one  is  waiting  for 
me.” 

“Who?” 

“A  client.” 

“Nonsense!”  rejoined  the  valet;  “make  some  ex¬ 
cuse;  let  him  go  about  his  business.  Aren’t  you  rich 
enough?  Pour  us  out  another  glass  of  wine;  it  will 
make  you  all  right  again.” 

M.  Fortunat  complied,  but  he  performed  the  task  so 
awkwardly,  or,  rather,  so  skilfully,  that  he  drew  toward 
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him,  with  his  sleeve,  the  letter  which  was  lying  beside 
M.  Casimir’ s  plate.  “  To  your  health/’  said  the  valet. 
“  To  yours/’  replied  M.  Fortunat.  And  in  drawing 
back  the  arm  he  had  extended  to  chink  glasses  with  his 
guest,  he  caused  the  letter  to  fall  on  his  knees. 

M.  Casimir,  who  had  not  observed  this  successful 
manoeuvre,  was  trying  to  light  his  cigar;  and  wrhile 
vainly  consuming  a  large  quantity  of  matches  in  the 
attempt,  he  exclaimed:  “What  you  just  said,  my 
friend,  means  that  you  would  like  to  desert  me.  That 
won’t  do,  my  dear  fellow !  You  are  going  home  with 
me ;  and  I  will  read  you  some  love-letters  from  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Then  we  will  go  to  Mourloup’s, 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards.  That’s  the  place  to  enjoy 
one’s  self.  You’ll  see  Joseph,  of  the  Commarin  house¬ 
hold,  a  splendid  comedian.” 

“  Very  well ;  but  first  I  must  settle  the  score  here.” 

“  Yes,  pay.” 

M.  Fortunat  rang  for  his  bill.  He  had  obtained 
more  information  than  he  expected ;  he  had  the  letter 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  now  only  one  desire,  to  rid 
himself  of  M.  Casimir.  But  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Drunken  men  cling  tenaciously  to  their  friends;  and 
M.  Fortunat  was  asking  himself  what  strategy  he 
could  employ,  when  the  waiter  entered,  and  said : 
“  There’s  a  very  light-complexioned  man  here,  who 
looks  as  if  he  were  a  huissier’s  clerk.  He  wishes  to 
speak  with  you,  gentlemen.” 

“  Ah  !  it’s  Chupin  !  ”  exclaimed  the  valet.  “  He  is 
a  friend.  Let  him  come  in,  and  bring  us  another  glass. 
f  The  more  the  merrier/  as  the  saying  goes.” 

What  could  Chupin  want?  M.  Fortunat  had  no 
idea,  but  he  was  none  the  less  grateful  for  his  coming, 
being  determined  to  hand  this  troublesome  Casimir 
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over  to  his  keeping.  On  entering  the  room  Chupin 
realized  the  valet’s  condition  at  the  first  glance,  and  his 
face  clouded.  He  bowed  politely  to  M.  Fortunat,  but 
addressed  Casimir  in  an  extremely  discontented  tone. 
“  It’s  three  o’clock,”  said  he,  “  and  I’ve  come,  as 
we  agreed,  to  arrange  with  you  about  the  count’s 
funeral.” 

These  words  had  the  effect  of  a  cold  shower-bath  on 
M.  Casimir.  “  Upon  my  word,  I  had  forgotten — for¬ 
gotten  entirely,  upon  my  word !  ”  And  the  thought  of 
his  condition,  and  the  responsibility  he  had  accepted, 
coming  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  he  continued: 
"  Good  Heavens !  I’m  in  a  nice  state !  It  is  all  I  can 
do  to  stand.  What  will  they  think  at  the  house? 
What  will  they  say?” 

M.  Fortunat  had  drawn  his  clerk  a  little  on  one  side. 
“  Victor,”  said  he,  quickly  and  earnestly,  “ I  must  go 
at  once.  Everything  has  been  paid  for ;  but  in  case 
you  need  some  money  for  a  cab  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  here  are  ten  francs.  If  there’s  any  you  don’t  use, 
keep  it  for  yourself.  I  leave  this  fool  in  your  charge; 
take  care  of  him.” 

The  sight  of  the  ten-franc  piece  made  Chupin's  face 
brighten  a  little.  “  Very  well,”  he  replied.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  the  business.  I  served  my  apprenticeship  as  a 
*  guardian  angel’  when  my  grandmother  kept  the  Poi- 

vricre 

“  Above  all,  don’t  let  him  return  home  in  his  present 
state.” 

“  Have  no  fears,  monsieur,  I  must  talk  business  with 
him,  and  so  I  shall  have  him  all  right  in  a  jiffy.”  And 
as  M.  Fortunat  made  his  escape,  Chupin  beckoned  to 
the  waiter,  and  said : 

*  See  “  Lecoq  the  Detective  ”  by  Emile  Gaboriau. 
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“  Fetch  me  some  very  strong  coffee,  a  handful  of 
salt,  and  a  lemon.  There’s  nothing  better  for  bringing 
a  drunken  man  to  his  senses.” 


XV. 


M.  Fortunat  left  the  restaurant,  almost  on  the  run, 
for  he  feared  that  he  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken 
by  M.  Casimir.  But  after  he  had  gone  a  couple  of 
hundred  paces,  he  paused,  not  so  much  to  take  breath, 
as  to  collect  his  scattered  wits;  and  though  the  weather 
was  cold,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench  to  reflect. 

Never  in  all  his  changeful  life  had  he  known  such 
intense  anxiety  and  torturing  suspense  as  he  had  just 
experienced  in  that  little  room  in  the  restaurant.  He 
had  longed  for  positive  information  and  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  it ;  but  it  had  upset  all  his  plans  and  annihilated 
all  his  hopes.  Imagining  that  the  count’s  heirs  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  he  had  determined  to  find  them  and 
make  a  bargain  with  them,  before  they  learned  that 
they  were  worth  their  millions.  But  on  the  contrary, 
these  heirs  were  close  at  hand,  watching  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse,  and  knowing  their  rights  so  well  that  they  were 
ready  to  fight  for  them.  “  For  it  was  certainly  the 
count’s  sister  who  wrote  the  letter  which  I  have  in 
my  pocket,”  he  murmured.  “  Not  wishing  to  receive 
him  at  her  own  home,  she  prudently  appointed  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  hotel.  But  what  about  this  name  of  Huntley? 
Is  it  really  hers,  or  is  it  only  assumed  for  the  occasion? 
Is  it  the  name  of  the  man  who  enticed  her  from  home, 
or  is  it  the  name  given  to  the  son  from  whom  she  has 
separated  herself?” 

But  after  all  what  was  the  use  of  all  these  conjee- 
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tures?  There  was  but  one  certain  and  positive  thing, 
and  this  was  that  the  money  he  had  counted  upon  had 
escaped  him;  and  he  experienced  as  acute  a  pang  as 
if  he  had  lost  forty  thousand  francs  a  second  time. 
Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
severed  his  connection  with  the  marquis.  Still,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  despond,  however  desperate  his  plight 
might  appear,  without  an  attempt  to  better  his  situa¬ 
tion.  He  knew  how  many  surprising  and  sudden 
changes  in  fortune  have  been  brought  about  by  some 
apparently  trivial  action.  “  I  must  discover  this  sis¬ 
ter,”  he  said  to  himself — “  I  must  ascertain  her  position 
and  her  plans.  If  she  has  no  one  to  advise  her,  I 
will  offer  my  services;  and  who  knows - ” 

A  cab  was  passing;  M.  Fortunat  hailed  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  Jehu  to  drive  him  to  the  Rue  du  Helder, 
No.  43,  Hotel  de  Homburg. 

Was  it  by  chance  or  premeditation  that  this  estab¬ 
lishment  had  received  the  name  of  one  of  the  gambling 
dens  of  Europe?  Perhaps  the  following  information 
may  serve  to  answer  the  question.  The  Hotel  de  Hom¬ 
burg  was  one  of  those  flash  hostelries  frequented  by 
adventurers  of  distinction,  who  are  attracted  to  Paris 
by  the  millions  that  are  annually  squandered  there. 
Spurious  counts  and  questionable  Russian  princesses 
were  sure  to  find  a  cordial  welcome  there  with  princely 
luxury,  moderate  prices,  and — but  very  little  confidence. 
Each  person  was  called  by  the  title  which  it  pleased 
him  to  give  on  his  arrival — Excellency  or  Prince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  fancy.  He  could  also  find  numerous  ser¬ 
vants  carefully  drilled  to  play  the  part  of  old  family 
retainers,  and  carriages  upon  which  the  most  elaborate 
coat-of-arms  could  be  painted  at  an  hour’s  notice. 
Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  whatever  in  immediately 
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procuring  all  the  accessories  of  a  life  of  grandeur — all 
that  is  needful  to  dazzle  the  unsuspecting,  to  throw 
dust  in  people’s  eyes,  and  to  dupe  one’s  chance  ac¬ 
quaintances.  All  these  things  were  provided  without 
delay,  by  the  month,  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour,  just 
as  the  applicant  pleased.  But  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  credit  there.  Bills  were  presented  every  evening, 
to  those  lodgers  who  did  not  pay  in  advance:  and  he 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  settle  the  score,  even  if 
he  were  Excellency  or  Prince,  was  requested  to  depart 
at  once,  and  his  trunks  were  held  as  security. 

When  M.  Fortunat  entered  the  office  of  the  hotel, 
a  woman,  with  a  crafty  looking  face,  was  holding  a 
conference  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  a  black 
velvet  skullcap  on  his  head,  and  a  magnifying  glass  in 
his  hand.  They  applied  their  eyes  to  the  glass  in  turn, 
and  were  engaged  in  examining  some  very  handsome 
diamonds,  which  had  no  doubt  been  offered  in  lieu  of 
money  by  some  noble  but  impecunious  foreigner.  On 
hearing  M.  Fortunat  enter,  the  woman  looked  up. 

“  What  do  you  desire,  monsieur?”  she  inquired, 
politely. 

“  I  wish  to  see  Madame  Lucy  Huntley.” 

The  woman  did  not  reply  at  first,  but  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling,  as  if  she  were  reading  there  the  list  of 
all  the  foreigners  of  distinction  who  honored  the  Hotel 
de  Homburg  by  their  presence  at  that  moment.  “  Lucy 
Huntley  !  ”  she  repeated.  “  I  don’t  recollect  that  name  ! 
I  don’t  think  there’s  such  a  person  in  the  house — Lucy 
Huntley!  What  kind  of  a  person  is  she?” 

For  many  reasons  M.  Fortunat  could  not  answer. 
First  of  all,  he  did  not  know.  But  he  was  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  and  he  avoided  the  question  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
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quicken  the  woman’s  faulty  memory.  “The  person  I 
wished  to  see  was  here  on  Friday,  between  three  and 
six  in  the  afternoon;  and  she  was  waiting  for  a  visitor 
with  an  anxiety  which  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
your  notice.” 

This  detail  quickened  the  memory  of  the  man  with 
the  magnifying  glass — none  other  than  the  woman’s 
husband  and  landlord  of  the  hotel.  “  Ah !  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  speaking  of  the  lady  of  No.  2 — you  remember — 
the  same  who  insisted  upon  having  the  large  private 
room.” 

“To  be  sure,”  replied  the  wife;  “where  could  my 
wits  have  been !  ”  And  turning  to  M.  Fortunat :  “  Ex¬ 
cuse  my  forgetfulness,”  she  added.  “The  lady  is  no 
longer  in  the  house;  she  only  remained  here  for  a  few 
hours.” 

This  reply  did  not  surprise  M.  Fortunat — he  had  ex¬ 
pected  it;  and  yet  he  assumed  an  air  of  the  utmost 
consternation.  “  Only  a  few  hours !  ”  he  repeated,  like 
a  despairing  echo. 

“Yes,  monsieur.  She  arrived  here  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  only  a  large  valise  by  way 
of  luggage,  and  she  left  that  same  evening  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

“Alas!  and  where  was  she  going?” 

“  She  didn’t  tell  me.” 

You  might  have  sworn  that  M.  Fortunat  was  about 
to  burst  into  tears.  “  Poor  Lucy !  ”  said  he,  in  a  tragi¬ 
cal  tone ;  “  it  was  for  me,  madame,  that  she  was  wait¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  received  her 
letter  appointing  a  meeting  here.  She  must  have  been 
in  despair.  The  post  can’t  be  depended  on !  ” 

The  husband  and  wife  simultaneously  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  the  expression  of  their  faces  unmistak- 
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ably  implied:  “What  can  we  do  about  it?  It  is  no 
business  of  ours.  Don’t  trouble  us.” 

But  M.  Fortunat  was  not  the  man  to  be  dismayed 
by  such  a  trifle. 

“  She  was  taken  to  the  railway  station,  no  doubt,” 
lie  insisted. 

“  Really,  I  know  nothing  about  it.” 

“  You  told  me  just  now  that  she  had  a  large  valise, 
so  she  could  not  have  left  your  hotel  on  foot.  She 
must  have  asked  for  a  vehicle.  Who  was  sent  to  fetch 
it?  One  of  your  boys?  If  I  could  find  the  driver  I 
should,  perhaps,  be  able  to  obtain  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  him.” 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  whole  volume  of 
suspicions  in  a  single  glance.  M.  Isidore  Fortunat’s 
appearance  was  incontestably  respectable,  but  they 
were  well  aware  that  those  strange  men  styled  detec¬ 
tives  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the  art  of  dressing 
to  perfection.  So  the  hotelkeeper  quickly  decided  on 
his  course.  “Your  idea  is  an  excellent  one,”  he  said 
to  M.  Fortunat.  “  This  lady  must  certainly  have  taken 
a  vehicle  on  leaving;  and  what  is  more,  it  must  have 
been  a  vehicle  belonging  to  the  hotel.  If  you  will  fol¬ 
low  me,  we  will  make  some  inquiries  on  the  subject.” 

And  rising  with  a  willingness  that  augured  well  for 
their  success,  he  led  the  agent  into  the  courtyard,  where 
five  or  six  vehicles  were  stationed,  while  the  drivers 
lounged  on  a  bench,  chatting  and  smoking  their  pipes. 
“  Which  of  you  was  employed  by  a  lady  yesterday 
evening  at  about  eight  o’clock  ?  ” 

“  What  sort  of  a  person  was  she?” 

“  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years’  old,  very  fair,  rather  stout,  and  dressed  in 
black.  She  had  a  large  Russia-leather  travelling-bag.” 
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“  I  took  her,”  answered  one  of  the  drivers  promptly. 

M.  Fortunat  advanced  toward  the  man  with  open 
arms,  and  with  such  eagerness  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed  he  meant  to  embrace  him.  “  Ah,  my 
worthy  fellow !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  can  save  my 
life!” 

The  driver  looked  exceedingly  pleased.  He  was 
thinking  that  this  gentleman  would  certainly  requite  his 
salvation  by  a  magnificent  gratuity.  “What  do  you 
want  of  me?”  he  asked. 

“Tell  me  where  you  drove  this  lady?” 

“  I  took  her  to  the  Rue  de  Berry.” 

“To  what  number?” 

“  Ah,  I  can't  tell.  I've  forgotten  it.” 

But  M.  Fortunat  no  longer  felt  any  anxiety.  “  Very 
good,”  said  he.  “  You've  forgotten  it — that’s  not  at 
all  strange.  But  you  would  know  the  house  again, 
wouldn't  you?” 

“Undoubtedly  I  should.” 

“Will  you  take  me  there?” 

“  Certainly,  sir.  This  is  my  vehicle.” 

The  hunter  of  missing  heirs  at  once  climbed  inside; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  carriage  had  left  the  courtyard 
that  the  landlord  returned  to  his  office.  “That  man 
must  be  a  detective,”  he  remarked  to  his  wife. 

“  So  I  fancy.” 

“  It’s  strange  we’re  not  acquainted  with  him.  He 
must  be  a  new  member  of  the  force.” 

But  M.  Fortunat  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
impression  he  had  left  behind  him  at  the  Hotel  de 
Homburg,  for  he  never  expected  to  set  foot  there 
again.  The  one  essential  thing  was  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  information  he  wished  for,  and  even  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  lady,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  now 
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really  on  the  track.  The  vehicle  soon  reached  the  Rue 
de  Berry,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  a  charming  little 
private  house.  “  Here  we  are,  monsieur,”  said  the 
driver,  bowing  at  the  door. 

M.  Fortunat  sprang  nimbly  on  to  the  pavement,  and 
handed  five  francs  to  the  coachman,  who  went  off 
growling  and  swearing,  for  he  thought  the  reward  a 
contemptibly  small  one,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  saved,  according  to  his  own  con¬ 
fession.  However,  the  person  the  Jehu  anathematized 
certainly  did  not  hear  him.  Standing  motionless  where 
he  had  alighted,  M.  Fortunat  scrutinized  the  house  in 
front  of  him  with  close  attention.  “  So  she  lives  here,” 
he  muttered.  “  This  is  the  place ;  but  I  can’t  present 
myself  without  knowing  her  name.  I  must  make  some 
inquiries.” 

There  was  a  wine-shop  some  fifty  paces  distant,  ahd 
thither  M.  Fortunat  hastened,  and  ordered  a  glass  of 
currant  syrup.  As  he  slowly  sipped  the  beverage,  he 
pointed  to  the  house  in  question,  with  an  air  of  well- 
assumed  indifference,  and  asked:  “Whom  does  that 
pretty  dwelling  belong  to?” 

“To  Madame  Lia  d’Argeles,”  answered  the  land¬ 
lady. 

M.  Fortunat  started.  He  well  remembered  that  this 
was  the  name  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  had  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  the  vile  conspiracy  he  had  planned. 
It  was  at  this  woman’s  house  that  the  man  whom 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  loved  had  been  disgraced ! 
Still  he  managed  to  master  his  surprise,  and  in  a  light, 
frank  tone  he  resumed:  “What  a  pretty  name!  And 
what  does  this  lady  do?” 

“What  does  she  do?  Why,  she  amuses  herself.” 

M.  Fortunat  seemed  astonished.  “  Dash  it !  ”  said 
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he.  “  She  must  amuse  herself  to  good  purpose  to 
have  a  house  like  that.  Is  she  pretty?” 

“That  depends  on  taste.  She’s  no  longer  young,  at 
any  rate;  but  she  has  superb  golden  hair.  And,  oh! 
how  white  she  is — as  white  as  snow,  monsieur — as 
white  as  snow!  She  has  a  fine  figure  as  well,  and  a 
most  distinguished  bearing — pays  cash,  too,  to  the  very 
last  farthing.” 

There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The  portrait 
sketched  by  the  wine-vendor  fully  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  by  the  hotelkeeper  in  the  Rue 
de  Helder.  Accordingly,  M.  Fortunat  drained  his 
glass,  and  threw  fifty  centimes  on  the  counter.  Then, 
crossing  the  street,  he  boldly  rang  at  the  door  of 
Madame  d’Argeles’s  house.  If  any  one  had  asked  him 
what ( he  proposed  doing  and  saying  if  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance,  he  might  have  replied  with  per¬ 
fect  sincerity,  “  I  don’t  know.”  The  fact  is,  he  had 
but  one  aim,  one  settled  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  was 
obstinately,  furiously  resolved  to  derive  some  benefit, 
small  or  great,  from  this  mysterious  affair.  As  for 
the  means  of  execution,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  au¬ 
dacity  and  sang-froid,  convinced  that  they  would  not 
fail  him  when  the  decisive  moment  came.  “  First  of 
all,  I  must  see  this  lady,”  he  said  to  himself.  “The 
first  words  will  depend  solely  upon  my  first  impressions. 
After  that,  I  shall  be  guided  by  circumstances.” 

An  old  serving-man,  in  a  quiet,  tasteful  livery, 
opened  the  door,  whereupon  M.  Fortunat,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  asked:  “Madame  Lia  d’Argeles?” 

“Madame  does  not  receive  on  Friday,”  was  the 
reply. 

With  a  petulant  gesture,  M.  Fortunat  rejoined :  “  All 
the  same,  I  must  speak  with  her  to-day.  It  is  on  a 
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matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Give  her  my  card.” 
So  saying,  he  held  out  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  on  which, 
below  his  name,  were  inscribed  the  words :  “  Liquida¬ 
tions.  Settlements  effected  for  insolvent  parties.” 

“  Ah !  that’s  a  different  thing,”  said  the  servant. 
“Will  monsieur  take  the  trouble  to  follow  me?” 

M.  Fortunat  did  take  the  trouble;  and  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  large  drawing-room  where  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  sit  down  and  await  madame’s  coming.  Left 
to  himself,  he  began  an  inventory  of  the  apartment,  as 
a  general  studies  the  ground  on  which  he  is  about  to 
give  battle.  No  trace  remained  of  the  unfortunate 
scene  of  the  previous  night,  save  a  broken  candelabrum 
on  the  chimney-piece.  It  was  the  one  which  Pascal 
Ferailleur  had  armed  himself  with,  when  they  talked  of 
searching  him,  and  which  he  had  thrown  down  in  the 
courtyard,  as  he  left  the  house.  But  this  detail  did  not 
attract  M.  Fortunat’s  attention.  The  only  thing  that 
puzzled  him  was  the  large  reflector  placed  above  the 
chandelier,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  fathom  with 
what  object  it  was  placed  there.  Without  precisely  in¬ 
timidating  him,  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  house 
aroused  his  astonishment.  “  Everything  here  is  in 
princely  style,”  he  muttered,  “and  this  shows  that  all 
the  lunatics  are  not  at  Charenton  yet.  If  Madame 
d’Argeles  lacked  bread  in  days  gone  by,  she  does  so 
no  longer — that’s  evident.” 

Naturally  enough  this  reflection  led  him  to  wonder 
why  such  a  rich  woman  should  become  the  Marquis  de 
Yalorsay’s  accomplice,  and  lend  a  hand  in  so  vile  and 
cowardly  a  plot,  which  horrified  even  him — Fortunat. 
“  For  she  must  be  an  accomplice,”  he  thought. 

And  he  marvelled  at  the  freak  of  fate  which  had 
connected  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  sacrificed 
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with  the  unacknowledged  daughter,  and  the  cast-off 
sister,  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse.  A  vague  presenti¬ 
ment,  the  mysterious  voice  of  instinct,  warned  him, 
moreover,  that  his  profit  in  the  affair  would  depend 
upon  the  antagonism,  or  alliance,  of  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  and  Madame  d’Argeles.  But  his  meditations 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  discussion 
in  an  adjoining  room.  He  stepped  eagerly  forward, 
hoping  to  hear  something,  and  he  did  hear  a  man 
saying  in  a  coarse  voice :  “  What !  I  leave  an  interesting 
game,  and  lose  precious  time  in  coming  to  offer  you 
my  services,  and  you  receive  me  like  this !  Zounds ! 
madame,  this  will  teach  me  not  to  meddle  with  what 
doesn't  concern  me,  in  future.  So,  good-bye,  my  dear 
lady.  You'll  learn  some  day,  to  your  cost,  the  real 
nature  of  this  villain  of  a  Coralth  whom  you  now  de¬ 
fend  so  warmly." 

This  name  of  Coralth  was  also  one  of  those  which 
were  engraven  upon  M.  Fortunat’s  memory;  and  yet 
he  did  not  notice  it  at  the  moment.  His  attention  was 
so  absorbed  by  what  he  had  just  heard  that  he  could  not 
fix  his  mind  upon  the  object  of  his  mission;  and  he 
only  abandoned  his  conjectures  on  hearing  a  rustling 
of  skirts  against  the  panels  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
hall. 

The  next  moment  Madame  Lia  d'Argeles  entered 
the  room.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  very  elegant  dressing- 
gown  of  gray  cashmere,  with  blue  satin  trimmings,  her 
hair  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  she  had  neglected 
none  of  the  usual  artifices  of  the  toilette-table ;  still  any 
one  would  have  considered  her  to  be  over  forty  years 
of  age.  Her  sad  face  wore  an  expression  of  melan¬ 
choly  resignation;  and  there  were  signs  of  recent  tears 
in  her  swollen  eyes,  surrounded  by  bluish  circles.  She 
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glanced  at  her  visitor,  and,  in  anything  but  an  encour¬ 
aging  tone  exclaimed:  “  You  desired  to  speak  with  me, 
I  believe?” 

M.  Fortunat  bowed,  almost  disconcerted.  He  had 
expected  to  meet  one  of  those  stupid,  ignorant  young 
women,  who  make  themselves  conspicuous  at  the  after¬ 
noon  promenade  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  evidently  cultivated  and 
imperious  woman,  who,  even  in  her  degradation,  re¬ 
tained  all  her  pride  of  race,  and  awed  him,  despite  all 
his  coolness  and  assurance.  “  I  do,  indeed,  madame, 
wish  to  confer  with  you  respecting  some  important 
interests,”  he  answered. 

She  sank  on  to  a  chair ;  and,  without  asking  her  vis¬ 
itor  to  take  a  seat:  “Explain  yourself,”  she  said, 
briefly. 

M.  Fortunat’s  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
game  in  which  he  had  already  risked  so  much  had 
already  restored  his  presence  of  mind.  He  had  only 
needed  a  glance  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  character;  and  he  realized  that  it  would 
require  a  sudden,  powerful,  and  well-directed  blow  to 
shatter  her  composure.  “  I  have  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  informing  you  of  a  great  misfortune,  madame,”  he 
began.  “  A  person  who  is  very  dear  to  you,  and  who 
is  nearly  related  to  you,  was  a  victim  of  a  fright¬ 
ful  accident  yesterday  evening  and  died  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

This  gloomy  preamble  did  not  seem  to  produce  the 
slightest  effect  on  Madame  d'Argeles.  “  Whom  are 
you  speaking  of?”  she  coldly  asked. 

M.  Fortunat  assumed  his  most  solemn  manner  as  he 
replied :  “  Of  your  brother,  madame— of  the  Count  de 
Chalusse.” 
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She  sprang  up,  and  a  convulsive  shudder  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot.  “  Raymond  is  dead !  ”  she  faltered. 

“  Alas !  yes,  madame.  Struck  with  death  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  repairing  to  the  appointment  you  had 
given  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Homburg.” 

This  clever  falsehood,  which  was  not  entirely  one, 
would,  so  the  agent  thought,  be  of  advantage  to  him, 
since  it  would  prove  he  was  acquainted  with  previous 
events.  But  Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  seem  to  notice, 
or  even  to  hear  the  remark.  She  had  fallen  back  in 
her  arm-chair,  paler  than  death.  “  How  did  he  die  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  From  an  attack  of  apoplexy.” 

“  My  God !  ”  exclaimed  the  wretched  woman,  who 
now  suspected  the  truth;  “my  God,  forgive  me.  It 
was  my  letter  that  killed  him !”  and  she  wept  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking — this  woman  who  had  suffered  and 
wept  so  much. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Fortunat  was  moved 
with  sympathy;  he  always  evinced  a  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  woes  of  others;  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  his  emotion  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  felt  at  having  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so 
completely.  Madame  d’Argeles  had  confessed  every¬ 
thing!  This  was  indeed  a  victory,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  had  trembled  lest  she  should  deny  all, 
and  bid  him  leave  the  house.  He  still  saw  many  diffi¬ 
culties  between  his  pocket  and  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s 
money ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  conquering  them  after 
such  a  successful  beginning.  And  he  was  muttering 
some  words  of  consolation,  when  Madame  d’Argeles 
suddenly  looked  up  and  said :  “  I  must  see  him — I  will 
see  him  once  more !  Come,  monsieur !  ”  But  a  terri¬ 
ble  memory  rooted  her  to  the  spot  and  with  a  despair- 
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ing  gesture,  and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  anguish  she 
exclaimed : 

“  No,  no — I  cannot  even  do  that.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  not  a  little  disturbed;  and  it  was 
with  a  look  of  something  very  like  consternation  that 
he  glanced  at  Madame  d’Argeles,  who  had  reseated  her¬ 
self  and  was  now  sobbing  violently,  with  her  face 
hidden  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  “  What  prevents  her  ?  ” 
he  thought.  “  Why  this  sudden  terror  now  that  her 
brother  is  dead?  Is  she  unwilling  to  confess  that  she 
is  a  Chalusse?  She  must  make  up  her  mind  to  it, 
however,  if  she  wishes  to  receive  the  count’s  property 
— and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  for  my  sake, 
if  not  for  her  own.” 

He  remained  silent,  until  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Madame  d’Argeles  was  calmer,  then:  “  Excuse  me, 
madame,”  he  began,  “  for  breaking  in  upon  your  very 
natural  grief,  but  duty  requires  me  to  remind  you  of 
your  interests.” 

With  the  passive  docility  of  those  who  are  wretched, 
she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  replied,  gently :  “  I  am 
listening,  monsieur.” 

He  had  had  time  to  prepare  his  discourse.  “  First 
of  all,  madame,”  he  remarked,  “  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
was  the  count’s  confidential  agent.  In  him  I  lose  a 
protector.  Respect  alone  prevents  me  from  saying  a 
friend.  He  had  no  secrets  from  me.”  M.  Fortunat 
saw  so  plainly  that  Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  this  sentimental  exordium  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  add :  “  I  tell  you  this,  not  so 
much  to  gain  your  consideration  and  good-will,  as  to 
explain  to  you  how  I  became  acquainted  with  these 
matters  relating  to  your  family — how  I  became  aware 
of  your  existence,  for  instance,  which  no  one  else  sus- 
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pected.”  He  paused,  hoping  for  some  reply,  a  word, 
a  sign,  but  not  receiving  this  encouragement,  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  I  must,  first  of  all,  call  your  attention  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  M.  de  Chalusse,  and  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  immediately  preceded  and  attended 
his  departure  from  life.  His  death  was  so  unexpected 
that  he  was  unable  to  make  any  disposition  of  his 
property  by  will,  or  even  to  indicate  his  last  wishes. 
This,  madame,  is  fortunate  for  you.  M.  de  Chalusse 
had  certain  prejudices  against  you,  as  you  are  aware. 
Poor  count.  He  certainly  had  the  best  heart  in  the 
world,  and  yet  hatred  with  him  was  almost  barbaric  in 
its  intensity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
he  had  determined  to  deprive  you  of  your  inheritance. 
With  this  intention  he  had  already  begun  to  convert 
his  estates  into  ready  money,  and  had  he  lived  six 
months  longer  you  would  not  have  received  a 
penny.” 

With  a  gesture  of  indifference,  which  was  difficult  to 
explain  after  the  vehemence  and  the  threatening  tone 
of  her  letter,  Madame  d’Argeles  murmured : 

“Ah,  well!  what  does  it  matter?” 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  repeated  M.  Fortunat.  “  I 
see,  madame,  that  your  grief  prevents  you  from  real¬ 
izing  the  extent  of  the  peril  you  have  escaped.  M.  de 
Chalusse  had  other,  and  more  powerful  reasons  even 
than  his  hatred  for  wishing  to  deprive  you  of  your 
share  of  his  property.  He  had  sworn  that  he  would 
give  a  princely  fortune  to  his  beloved  daughter.” 

For  the  first  time,  Madame  d’Argeles’s  features  as¬ 
sumed  an  expression  of  surprise.  “  What,  my  brother 
had  a  child  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame,  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite,  a  lovely  and  charming  girl  whom  I 
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had  the  pleasure  of  restoring  to  his  care  some  years 
ago.  She  has  been  living  with  him  for  six  months  or 
so ;  and  he  was  about  to  marry  her,  with  an  enormous 
dowry,  to  a  nobleman  bearing  one  of  the  proudest 
names  in  France,  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.” 

The  name  shook  Madame  d’Argeles  as  if  she  had 
experienced  the  shock  of  an  electric  battery,  and  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  with  flashing  eyes :  “  You  say  that  my 
brother’s  daughter  was  to  marry  M.  de  Valorsay?”  she 
asked. 

“  It  was  decided — the  marquis  adored  her.” 

“  But  she — she  did  not  love  him — confess  that  she 
did  not  love  him.” 

M.  Fortunat  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  The  ques¬ 
tion  took  him  completely  by  surprise ;  and  feeling  that 
his  answer  would  have  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  what  might  follow,  he  hesitated. 

“  Will  you  answer  me?”  insisted  Madame  d’Argeles, 
imperiously.  “She  loved  another,  did  she  not?” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  she  did,”  the  agent 
stammered.  “  But  I  have  no  proof  of  it,  madame.” 

“  Ah !  the  wretch !  ”  she  exclaimed  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  gesture;  “the  traitor!  the  infamous  scoundrel! 
Now  I  understand  it  all.  And  to  think  that  it  occurred 
in  my  house.  But  no ;  it  was  best  so,  I  can  still  repair 
everything.”  And  darting  to  the  bell-rope,  she  pulled 
it  violently. 

A  servant  at  once  appeared.  “Job,”  she  said, 
“hasten  after  Baron  Trigault — he  left  the  house  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago — and  bring  him  back.  I  must  speak  with 
him.  If  you  do  not  overtake  him,  go  to  his  club,  to 
his  house,  to  the  houses  of  his  friends,  go  to  every 
place  where  there  is  any  chance  of  finding  him.  Make 
haste,  and  do  not  return  without  him.” 
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And  as  the  man  turned  to  obey,  she  added :  “  My 
carriage  must  be  in  the  courtyard.  Take  it.” 

Meanwhile  M.  Fortunat’s  expression  of  countenance 
had  undergone  a  marked  change.  “  Well !  ”  thought 
he,  “  I  have  just  made  a  mess  of  it !  M.  Valorsay  is 
unmasked ;  and  now,  may  I  be  hung,  if  he  ever  marries 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  Certainly,  I  do  not  owe 
much  to  the  scoundrel,  for  he  has  defrauded  me  of 
forty  thousand  francs,  but  what  will  he  say  when  he 
discovers  what  I’ve  done?  He  will  never  believe  me 
if  I  tell  him  that  it  was  an  involuntary  blunder,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  revenge  he  will  plan !  A 
man  of  his  disposition,  knowing  that  he  is  ruined,  is 
capable  of  anything!  So  much  the  worse  for  me. 
Before  night  I  shall  warn  the  commissary  of  police  in 
my  district,  and  I  shall  not  go  out  unarmed !  ” 

The  servant  went  off,  and  Madame  d’Argeles  then 
turned  to  her  visitor  again.  But  she  seemed  literally 
transfigured  by  the  storm  of  passion  which  was  raging 
in  her  heart  and  mind;  her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and 
an  unwonted  energy  sparkled  in  her  eyes.  “  Let  us 
finish  this  business,”  she  said,  curtly ;  “  I  am  expecting 
some  one.” 

M.  Fortunat  bowed  with  a  rather  pompous,  but  at 
the  same  time  obsequious  air.  “  I  have  only  a  few 
more  words  to  say,”  he  declared.  “  M.  de  Chalusse 
having  no  other  heir,  I  have  come  to  acquaint  you  with 
your  rights.” 

“Very  good;  continue,  if  you  please.” 

“You  have  only  to  present  yourself,  and  establish 
your  identity,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  your  brother’s 
property.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  gave  the  agent  a  look  of  mingled 
irony  and  distrust;  and  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  she 
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replied :  “  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  interest,  mon¬ 
sieur;  but  if  I  have  any  rights,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  urge  them/5 

It  seemed  to  M.  Fortunat  as  if  he  were  suddenly  fall¬ 
ing  from  some  immense  height.  “  You  are  not  in 
earnest,55  he  exclaimed,  “  or  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  M.  de  Chalusse  leaves  perhaps  twenty  millions 
behind  him.55 

“  My  course  is  decided  on,  monsieur;  irrevocably  de¬ 
cided  on.55 

“Very  well,  madame;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
court  institutes  inquiries  for  the  heirs  of  large  for¬ 
tunes,  and  this  may  happen  in  your  case.55 

“  I  should  reply  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Chalusse  family,  and  that  would  end  it.  Startled  by 
the  news  of  my  brother’s  death,  I  allowed  my  secret 
to  escape  me.  I  shall  know  how  to  keep  it  in  future.55 

Anger  succeeded  astonishment  in  M.  Fortunat’s 
mind.  “  Madame,  madame,  what  can  you  be  thinking 
of?5'  he  cried,  impetuously.  “Accept — in  Heaven’s 
name — accept  this  inheritance;  if  not  for  yourself,  for 
the  sake  of - 55 

In  his  excitement,  he  was  about  to  commit  a  terrible 
blunder.  He  saw  it  in  time,  and  checked  himself. 

“  For  the  sake  of  whom  ? 55  asked  Madame  d’Argeles, 
in  an  altered  voice. 

“  For  the  sake  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  madame; 
for  the  sake  of  this  poor  child,  who  is  your  niece.  The 
count  never  having  acknowledged  her  as  his  daughter, 
she  will  be  left  actually  without  bread,  while  her 
father’s  millions  go  to  enrich  the  state.55 

“That  will  suffice,  monsieur;  I  will  think  of  it.  And 
now,  enough ! 55 

The  dismissal  was  so  imperious  that  M.  Fortunat 
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bowed  and  went  off,  completely  bewildered  by  this 
denouement.  “  She’s  crazy !  ”  he  said  to  himself. 
“Crazy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  She  refuses 
the  count’s  millions  from  a  silly  fear  of  telling  people 
that  she  belongs  to  the  Chalusse  family.  She  threat¬ 
ened  her  brother,  but  she  would  never  have  carried  her 
threats  into  execution.  And  she  prefers  her  present 
position  to  such  a  fortune.  What  lunacy !  ”  But,  al¬ 
though  he  was  disappointed  and  angry,  he  did  not  by 
any  means  despair.  “  Fortunately  for  me,”  he  thought, 
“  this  proud  and  haughty  lady  has  a  son  somewhere 
in  the  world.  And  she’ll  do  for  him  what  she  would 
not  consent  to  do  for  herself.  Through  her,  with  a 
little  patience  and  Victor  Chupin’s  aid,  I  shall  succeed 
in  discovering  this  boy.  He  must  be  an  intelligent 
youth — and  we’ll  see  if  he  surrenders  his  millions  as 
easily  as  his  mamma  does.” 


XVI. 

It  is  a  terrible  task  to  break  suddenly  with  one’s  past, 
without  even  having  had  time  for  preparation;  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  life  one  has  so  far  lived,  to  return  to  the 
starting  point,  and  begin  existence  anew;  to  abandon 
everything — the  position  one  has  gained,  the  work  one 
has  become  familiar  with,  every  fondly  cherished  hope, 
and  friend,  and  habit;  to  forsake  the  known  to  plunge 
into  the  unknown,  to  leave  the  certain  for  the  uncertain, 
and  desert  light  for  darkness;  to  cast  one’s  identity 
aside,  assume  a  strange  individuality,  become  a  living 
lie,  change  name,  position,  face,  and  clothes — in  one 
phrase,  to  cease  to  be  one’s  self,  in  order  to  become 
some  one  else. 
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This  is  indeed,  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  requires  an 
amount  of  resolution  and  energy  which  few  human 
beings  possess.  The  boldest  hesitate  before  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  many  a  man  has  surrendered  himself  to 
justice  rather  than  resort  to  this  last  extremity.  And 
yet  this  was  what  Pascal  Ferailleur  had  the  courage 
to  do,  on  the  morrow  of  the  shameful  conspiracy  that 
had  deprived  him  of  his  good  name.  When  his  mother’s 
exhortations  and  Baron  Trigault’s  encouraging  words 
had  restored  his  wonted  clearness  of  perception,  the 
only  course  he  felt  disposed  to  pursue  was  to  disappear 
and  fly  from  the  storm  of  slander  and  contempt;  and 
then,  in  a  secure  hiding-place,  to  watch  for  the  time 
and  opportunity  of  rehabilitation  and  revenge. 

Madame  Ferailleur  and  her  son  made  all  needful 
arrangements.  “  I  shall  start  out  at  once,”  said  Pascal, 
“  and  before  two  hours  have  elapsed  I  shall  have  found 
a  modest  lodging,  where  we  must  conceal  ourselves  for 
the  present.  I  know  a  locality  that  will  suit  us,  and 
where  no  one  will  certainly  ever  think  of  looking  for 
us.” 

“And  I,”  asked  Madame  Ferailleur,  “what  shall  I 
do  in  the  meantime?” 

“  You,  mother ;  you  must,  at  once,  sell  all  that  we 
possess  here — everything — even  my  books.  You  will 
only  keep  such  of  our  linen  and  clothes  as  you  can  pack 
in  three  or  four  trunks.  We  are  undoubtedly  watched; 
and  so  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  one 
should  imagine  I  have  left  Paris,  and  that  you  are  going 
to  join  me.” 

“  And  when  everything  is  sold,  and  my  trunks  are 
ready  ?  ” 

“  Then,  mother,  you  must  send  some  one  for  a  cab, 
and  order  the  driver  to  take  you  to  the  Western  Rail- 
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way  Station,  where  you  will  have  the  trunks  removed 
from  the  cab  and  placed  in  the  baggage-room,  as  if  you 
did  not  intend  to  leave  Paris  till  the  next  day.” 

"Very  good,  I  will  do  so;  even  if  any  one  is  watch¬ 
ing  us,  he  won’t  be  likely  to  suspect  this  ruse.  But 
afterward  ?  ” 

"Afterward,  mother,  you  must  go  to  the  waiting- 
room  upstairs,  and  you  will  find  me  there.  I  will  then 
take  you  to  the  rooms  I  shall  have  rented,  and  to¬ 
morrow  we’ll  send  a  messenger  with  the  receipt  the 
railway  people  will  give,  you,  to  fetch  our  luggage  for 
us.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  approved  of  this  plan,  deeming 
herself  fortunate  in  this  great  calamity  that  despair  had 
not  destroyed  her  son’s  energy  and  resources  of  mind. 
“  Shall  we  retain  our  name,  Pascal  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  That  would  be  an  unpardonable  impru¬ 
dence.” 

“What  name  shall  we  take,  then  ?  I  must  know,  for 
they  may  ask  me  at  the  station.” 

He  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  said:  “We’ll 
take  your  maiden  name,  mother.  It  will  bring  us  good 
luck.  Our  new  lodgings  shall  be  hired  in  the  name  of 
the  Widow  Maumejan.” 

They  talked  for  some  time  longer,  anxious  to  take 
every  precaution  that  prudence  could  suggest.  And 
when  they  were  convinced  that  they  had  forgotten 
nothing,  Madame  Ferailleur  suggested  that  Pascal 
should  start  off.  But  before  doing  so  he  had  a  sacred 
duty  to  perform.  “  I  must  warn  Marguerite,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  And  seating  himself  at  his  desk,  he  wrote  his 
beloved  a  concise  and  exact  account  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place.  He  told  her  of  the  course  he  intended 
to  pursue;  and  promised  her  that  she  should  know  his 
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new  abode  as  soon  as  he  knew  it  himself.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  entreated  her  to  grant  him  an  interview,  in 
which  he  could  give  her  the  full  particulars  of  the 
affair  and  acquaint  her  with  his  hopes.  As  for  excul¬ 
pating  himself,  even  by  so  much  as  a  single  word — as 
for  explaining  the  snare  he  had  been  the  victim  of,  the 
idea  never  once  occurred  to  him.  He  was  worthy  of 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite;  he  knew  that  not  a  doubt 
would  disturb  the  perfect  faith  she  had  in  his  honor. 

Leaning  over  her  son's  shoulder,  Madame  Ferailleur 
read  what  he  had  written.  “Do  you  intend  to  trust 
this  letter  to  the  post  ?  "  she  inquired.  “  Are  you  sure, 
perfectly  sure,  that  it  will  reach  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  not  some  one  else  who  might  use  it 
against  you  ? '' 

Pascal  shook  his  head.  “  I  know  how  to  insure  its 
safe  receipt,"  he  replied.  “  Some  time  ago.  Marguerite 
told  me  that  if  ever  any  great  peril  threatened  us,  I 
might  call  for  the  housekeeper  at  the  Chalusse  mansion 
and  intrust  my  message  to  her.  The  danger  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  justify  such  a  course  in  the  present 
instance.  So  I  shall  pass  down  the  Rue  de  Courcelles, 
ask  to  see  Madame  Leon,  and  give  her  this  letter. 
Have  no  fear,  my  dear  mother." 

As  he  spoke,  he  began  to  pack  all  the  legal  docu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  confided  to  him  into  a  large  box, 
which  was  to  be  carried  to  one  of  his  former  friends, 
who  would  distribute  the  papers  among  the  people  they 
belonged  to.  He  next  made  a  small  bundle  of  the  few 
important  private  papers  and  valuables  he  possessed; 
and  then,  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  he  took  a  last  survey 
of  the  pleasant  home  where  success  had  smiled  so 
favorably  upon  his  efforts,  where  he  had  been  so  happy, 
and  where  he  had  cherished  such  bright  dreams  of  the 
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future.  Overcome  by  a  flood  of  recollections,  the  tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes.  He  embraced  his  mother,  and  fled 
precipitately  from  the  house. 

“  Poor  child !  ”  murmured  Madame  Ferailleur ;  “poor 
Pascal !  ” 

Was  she  not  also  to  be  pitied?  This  was  the  second 
time  within  twenty  years  that  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen 
on  her  in  the  full  sunlight  of  happiness.  And  yet  now, 
as  on  the  day  following  her  husband’s  death,  she  found 
in  her  heart  the  robust  energy  and  heroic  maternal 
constancy  which  enable  one  to  rise  above  every  mis¬ 
fortune.  It  was  in  a  firm  voice  that  she  ordered  her 
servant  to  go  in  search  of  the  nearest  furniture  dealer, 
no  matter  which,  provided  he  would  pay  cash.  And 
when  the  man  arrived  she  showed  him  through  the 
rooms  with  stoical  calmness.  God  alone  knew  how 
intensely  she  was  suffering.  And  yet  while  she  was 
waiting  for  the  dealer,  each  piece  of  furniture  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  extraordinary  value  in  her  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  each  object  were  a  part  of  herself,  and 
when  the  man  turned  and  twisted  a  chair  or  a  table  she 
almost  considered  it  a  personal  affront. 

The  rich,  who  are  accustomed  from  birth  to  the  lux¬ 
ury  that  surrounds  them,  are  ignorant  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  which  attend  such  cases  as  these.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  do  suffer  are  those  of  the  middle  classes,  not 
the  parvenus ,  but  those  who  bid  fair  to  become  parvenus 
when  misfortune  overtook  them.  Their  hearts  bleed 
when  inexorable  necessity  deprives  them  of  all  the  little 
comforts  with  which  they  had  gradually  surrounded 
themselves,  for  there  is  not  an  object  that  does  not 
recall  a  long  ungratified  desire,  and  the  almost  infantile 
joy  of  possession.  What  happiness  they  felt  on  the 
day  when  they  purchased  that  large  arm-chair !  How 
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many  times  they  had  gone  to  admire  those  velvet  cur¬ 
tains  in  the  shop  windows  before  buying  them !  Those 
carpets  represented  months  of  self-denial.  And  that 
pretty  clock — ah !  they  had  fancied  it  would  only  herald 
the  flight  of  prosperous  and  pleasant  hours.  And  all 
these  things  the  dealer  handles,  and  shakes,  and  jeers 
at,  and  depreciates.  He  will  scarcely  condescend  to 
purchase.  Who  would  care  to  buy  such  trash?  He 
knows  that  the  owner  is  in  need  of  money,  and  he 
profits  by  this  knowledge.  It  is  his  business.  “  How 
much  did  this  cost  you?”  he  asks2  as  he  inspects  one 
piece  of  furniture  after  another. 

“  So  much.” 

“  Well,  you  must  have  been  terribly  cheated.” 

You  know  very  well  that  if  there  is  a  cheat  in  the 
world,  it  is  this  same  man;  but  what  can  you  say? 
Any  other  dealer  you  might  send  for  would  act  in  the 
same  way.  Now,  Madame  Ferailleur’s  furniture  had 
cost  some  ten  thousand  francs ;  and,  although  it  was  no 
longer  new,  it  was  worth  at  least  a  third  of  that  sum. 
But  she  obtained  only  seven  hundred  and  sixty  francs 
for  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  she  was  in  haste,  and 
that  she  was  paid  cash. 

Nine  o’clock  was  striking  when  her  trunks  were  at 
last  piled  on  a  cab,  and  she  called  out  to  the  driver: 
“Take  me  to  the  Place  du  Havre — to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.”  Once  before,  when  defrauded  by  a  scoundrel, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  all  her  household 
treasures.  Once  before  she  had  left  her  home,  taking 
merely  the  wreck  of  her  fortune  with  her.  But  what 
a  difference  between  then  and  now ! 

Then,  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  her 
was  hers,  and  the  admiring  praise  she  received  divested 
the  sacrifice  of  much  of  its  bitterness,  and  increased 
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her  courage  two-fold.  Now,  she  was  flying  secretly, 
and  alone,  under  an  assumed  name,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  pursuit  or  recognition — flying  as  a  criminal 
flies  at  thought  of  his  crime,  and  fear  of  punishment. 
She  had  far  less  suffered  on  the  day,  when,  with  her 
son  upon  her  knees,  she  journeyed  to  the  cemetery,  fol¬ 
lowing  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  man  who  had  been 
her  only  thought,  her  love,  her  pride,  her  happiness, 
and  hope.  Though  crushed  by  the  sense  of  her  irre¬ 
parable  loss,  she  had  not  rebelled  against  the  hand  that 
struck  her;  but  now  it  was  human  wickedness  that 
assailed  her  through  her  son,  and  her  suffering  was 
like  that  of  the  innocent  man  who  perishes  for  want  of 
power  to  prove  his  innocence.  Her  husband’s  death 
had  not  caused  her  such  bitter  tears  as  her  son’s  dis¬ 
honor.  She  who  was  so  proud,  and  who  had  such 
good  reason  to  be  proud,  she  could  note  the  glances  of 
scorn  she  was  favored  with  as  she  left  her  home.  She 
heard  the  insulting  remarks  made  by  some  of  her 
neighbors,  who,  like  so  many  folks,  found  their  chief 
delight  in  other  people’s  misfortunes. 

“  Crocodile  tears,”  some  had  exclaimed.  “  She  is 
going  to  meet  her  son;  and  with  what  he  has  stolen 
they  will  live  like  princes  in  America.”  Rumor,  which 
enlarges  and  misrepresents  everything,  had,  indeed,  ab¬ 
surdly  exaggerated  the  affair  at  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
house.  It  was  reported  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm  that  Pascal 
had  spent  every  night  at  the  gaming  table  for  more 
than  five  years;  and  that,  being  an  incomparable  trick¬ 
ster,  he  had  stolen  millions. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Ferailleur  was  approaching  the 
station.  The  cab  horse  soon  slackened  its  pace  to  climb 
the  acclivity  of  the  Rue  d’Amsterdam ;  and  shortly 
afterward  the  vehicle  drew  up  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
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railway  station.  Faithfully  observing  the  directions 
which  had  been  given  her,  the  worthy  woman  had  her 
trunks  taken  to  the  baggage-room,  declaring  that  she 
should  not  leave  Paris  until  the  next  day,  whereupon 
she  received  a  receipt  from  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
room.  She  was  oppressed  by  vague  apprehensions,  and 
looked  closely  at  every  one  who  passed  her;  fearing 
the  presence  of  spies,  and  knowing  full  well  that  the 
most  profound  secrecy  could  alone  insure  the  success 
of  Pascal’s  plans.  However,  she  did  not  see  a  single 
suspicious  looking  person.  Some  Englishmen — those 
strange  travellers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  so  foolishly 
prodigal  and  so  ridiculously  miserly — were  making  a 
great  hue  and  cry  over  the  four  sous  gratuity  claimed 
by  a  poor  commissionaire;  but  these  were  the  only 
persons  in  sight. 

Partially  reassured,  Madame  Ferailleur  hastily  as¬ 
cended  the  staircase,  and  entered  the  large  waiting- 
room.  It  was  here  that  Pascal  had  promised  to  meet 
her;  but,  though  she  looked  round  on  all  sides,  she  did 
not  perceive  him.  Still,  this  delay  did  not  alarm  her 
much ;  nor  was  it  at  all  strange,  since  Pascal  had 
scarcely  known  what  he  would  have  to  do  when  he  left 
the  house.  She  seated  herself  on  a  bench,  as  far  back 
in  the  shade  as  possible  and  gazed  sadly  at  the  ever- 
changing  throng,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  was  startled 
by  a  man,  who  abruptly  paused  in  front  of  her.  This 
man  proved  to  be  Pascal.  But  his  hair  had  been 
closely  cut,  and  he  had  shaved  off  his  beard.  And 
thus  shorn,  with  his  smooth  face,  and  with  a  brown 
silk  neckerchief  in  lieu  of  the  white  muslin  tic  he 
usually  wore,  he  was  so  greatly  changed  that  for  an 
instant  his  own  mother  did  not  recognize  him.  “  Well  ?  ” 
asked  Madame  Ferailleur,  as  she  realized  his  identity. 
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“  I  have  succeeded.  We  have  secured  such  rooms 
as  I  wished  for.” 

“Where?” 

“  Ah ! — a  long  way  off,  my  poor  mother — many  a 
league  from  those  we  have  known  and  loved — in  a 
thinly  populated  part  of  the  suburbs,  on  the  Route 
de  la  Revolte,  just  outside  the  fortifications,  and  almost 
at  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  Asnieres  road.  You 
will  not  be  very  comfortable  there,  but  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  little  garden.” 

She  rose,  summoning  all  her  energy.  “What  does 
it  matter  where  or  what  our  abode  is?  ”  she  interrupted, 
with  forced  gayety.  “  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not 
remain  there  long.” 

But  it  seemed  as  if  her  son  did  not  share  her  hopes, 
for  he  remained  silent  and  dejected;  and  as  his  mother 
observed  him  closely,  she  fancied  by  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  that  some  new  anxiety  had  been  added  to  all 
his  other  troubles. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  inquired,  unable  to  mas¬ 
ter  her  alarm — “what  has  happened?” 

“  Ah  !  a  great  misfortune !  ” 

“My  God!  still  another?” 

“  I  have  been  to  the  Rue  de  Courcelles ;  and  I  have 
spoken  to  Madame  Leon.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“  The  Count  de  Chalusse  died  this  morning.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  greatly 
relieved.  She  was  certainly  expecting  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  very  different,  and  she  did  not  understand  why 
this  death  should  be  a  great  misfortune  to  them  per¬ 
sonally.  One  point,  however,  she  did  realize,  that  it 
was  imprudent,  and  even  dangerous,  to  carry  on  this 
conversation  in  a  hall  where  a  hundred  persons  were 
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passing  and  repassing  every  minute.  So  she  took  her 
son’s  arm,  and  led  him  away,  saying :  “  Come,  let  us 
go.” 

Pascal  had  kept  the  cab  which  he  had  been  using 
during  the  afternoon ;  and  having  installed  his  mother 
inside,  he  got  in  himself,  and  gave  his  new  address  to 
the  driver.  “  Now  tell  me  all,”  said  Madame  Ferail- 
leur. 

Poor  Pascal  was  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  it 
costs  one  actual  suffering  to  talk;  but  he  wished  to 
mitigate  his  mother’s  anxiety  as  much  as  possible;  and 
moreover,  he  did  not  like  her  to  suppose  him  wanting 
in  endurance.  So,  with  a  powerful  effort,  he  shook 
off  the  lethargy  that  was  creeping  over  him,  and  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of 
the  carriage  wheels,  he  began :  “  This  is  what  I  have 
done,  mother,  since  I  left  you.  I  remembered  that 
some  time  ago,  while  I  was  appraising  some  property, 
I  had  seen  three  or  four  houses  on  the  Route  de  la 
Revolte,  admirably  suited  to  our  present  wants.  Nat¬ 
urally  I  went  there  first.  A  suite  of  rooms  was  vacant 
in  one  of  these  houses.  I  have  taken  it;  and  in  order 
that  nothing  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  my 
movements,  I  have  paid  six  months’  rent  in  advance. 
Here  is  the  receipt,  drawn  up  in  the  name  we  shall 
henceforth  bear.”  So  saying,  he  showed  his  mother  a 
document  in  which  the  landlord  declared  that  he  had 
received  from  M.  Maumejan  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  for  two  quarters’  rent,  etc.  “My  bar¬ 
gain  concluded,”  he  resumed,  “  I  returned  into  Paris, 
and  entered  the  first  furniture  shop  I  saw.  I  meant  to 
hire  the  necessary  things  to  furnish  our  little  home,  but 
the  dealer  made  all  sorts  of  objections.  He  trembled 
for  his  furniture,  he  wanted  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
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deposited  as  security,  or  the  guarantee  of  three  re¬ 
sponsible  business  men.  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that 
I  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  preferred  to  purchase  such 
articles  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  purchase  was  that  everything  should  be 
in  the  house  and  in  its  place  by  eleven  o'clock  to-night. 
As  I  stipulated  in  writing  that  the  dealer  should  forfeit 
three  hundred  francs  in  case  he  failed  to  fulfil  his 
agreement,  I  can  rely  upon  his  punctuality;  I  confided 
the  key  of  our  lodgings  to  him,  and  he  must  now  be 
there  waiting  for  us." 

So,  before  thinking  of  his  love,  and  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  Pascal  had  taken  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  regain  his  lost  honor. 
Madame  Ferailleur  had  scarcely  supposed  him  capable 
of  so  much  courage  and  firmness,  and  she  rewarded 
him  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand.  Then,  as  he 
was  silent :  “  When  did  you  see  Madame  Leon,  then  ?  " 
she  asked. 

“When  all  the  household  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted,  mother.  On  leaving  the  furniture-shop,  I  found 
that  I  had  still  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  me.  I 
could  defer  no  longer,  and  at  the  risk  of  obliging  you 
to  wait  for  me,  I  hastened  to  the  Rue  de  Courcelles." 

It  was  evident  that  Pascal  felt  extreme  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  speaking  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  There 
is  an  instinctive  delicacy  and  dislike  of  publicity  in  all 
deep  passion,  and  true  and  chaste  love  is  ever  averse 
to  laying  aside  the  veil  with  which  it  conceals  itself 
from  the  inquisitive.  Madame  Ferailleur  understood 
this  feeling;  but  she  was  a  mother,  and  as  such,  jealous 
of  her  son's  tenderness,  and  anxious  for  particulars 
concerning  this  rival  who  had  suddenly  usurped  her 
place  in  the  heart  where  she  had  long  reigned  supreme. 
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She  was  also  a  woman — that  is  to  say,  distrustful  and 
suspicious  in  reference  to  all  other  women.  So,  with¬ 
out  taking  pity  on  Pascal's  embarrassment,  she  urged 
him  to  continue. 

I  gave  the  driver  five  francs  on  condition  that  he 
would  hurry  his  horses,"  he  resumed,  “  and  we  were 
rattling  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  when,  suddenly,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Chalusse,  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  motion 
of  the  vehicle.  I  looked  out  and  saw  that  we  were 
driving  over  a  thick  layer  of  straw  which  had  been 
spread  across  the  street.  I  can  scarcely  describe  my 
feelings  on  seeing  this.  A  cold  perspiration  came  over 
me — I  fancied  I  saw  Marguerite  in  agony,  dying — far 
from  me,  and  calling  me  in  vain.  Without  waiting  for 
the  vehicle  to  stop,  I  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  was 
obliged  to  exercise  all  my  self-control  to  prevent  myself 
from  rushing  into  the  concierge's  lodge,  and  wildly 
asking:  *  Who  is  dying  here? '  But  an  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culty  presented  itself.  It  was  evident  that  I  ought  not 
to  go  in  person  to  inquire  for  Madame  Leon.  Whom 
could  I  send?  There  were  no  commissionaires  at  the 
street  corners,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
confide  the  message  to  any  of  the  lads  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  wine-shops.  Fortunately,  my  driver — the  same 
who  is  driving  us  now — is  an  obliging  fellow,  and  I 
intrusted  him  with  the  commission,  while  I  stood  guard 
over  his  horses.  Ten  minutes  later,  Madame  Leon  left 
the  house  and  came  to  meet  me.  I  knew  her  at  once, 
for  I  had  seen  her  a  hundred  times  with  Marguerite 
when  they  lived  near  the  Luxembourg;  and  having 
seen  me  pass  and  repass  so  often,  she  recognized  me  in 
spite  of  my  changed  appearance.  Her  first  words,  f  M. 
de  Chalusse  is  dead,'  relieved  my  heart  of  a  terrible 
weight.  I  could  breathe  again.  But  she  was  in  such 
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haste  that  she  could  not  stop  to  tell  me  any  particulars. 
Still  I  gave  her  my  letter,  and  she  promised  me  a 
prompt  reply  from  Marguerite.  Everybody  will  be  up 
and  moving  about  the  house  to-night,  and  she  said  she 
could  easily  make  her  escape  for  a  few  moments.  So, 
at  half-past  twelve  to-night  she  will  be  at  the  little 
garden  gate,  and  if  I  am  promptly  at  hand,  I  shall 
have  a  reply  from  Marguerite.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  seemed  to  be  expecting  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  as  Pascal  remained  silent,  she  re¬ 
marked:  “You  spoke  of  a  great  misfortune.  In  what 
does  it  consist?  I  do  not  perceive  it.” 

With  an  almost  threatening  gesture,  and  in  a  gloomy 
voice,  he  answered :  “  The  misfortune  is  this :  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  abominable  conspiracy,  which  has 
dishonored  me,  Marguerite  would  have  been  my  wife 
before  a  month  had  elapsed,  for  now  she  is  free,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  own  will  and 
heart.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  complain?  ” 

“Oh,  mother!  don’t  you  understand?  How  can  I 
marry  her?  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  think  of  offer¬ 
ing  her  a  dishonored  name?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  be  guilty  of  a  most  contemptible  act — of  some¬ 
thing  even  worse  than  a  crime — if  I  dared  speak  to 
her  of  my  love  and  our  future  before  I  have  crushed 
the  villains  who  have  ruined  me.” 

Regret,  anger,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  present 
powerlessness  drew  from  him  tears  which  fell  upon 
Madame  Ferailleur’s  heart  like  molten  lead;  but  she 
succeeded  in  concealing  her  agony.  “  All  the  more 
reason,”  she  answered,  almost  coldly,  “  why  you  should 
not  lose  a  second,  but  devote  all  your  energy  and  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  work  of  justification.” 
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“  Oh,  I  shall  have  my  revenge,  never  fear.  But  in 
the  meantime,  what  is  to  become  of  her ?  Think, 
mother,  she  is  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  single 
friend.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad!” 

“  She  loves  you,  you  tell  me.  What  have  you  to 
fear?  Now  she  will  be  freed  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  suitor  they  intended  to  force  upon  her,  whom  she 
has  spoken  to  you  about — the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  is 
it  not  ?  ” 

This  name  sent  Pascal’s  blood  to  his  brain.  “  Ah, 
the  scoundrel !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  If  there  was  a  God 
in  heaven - ” 

“  Wretched  boy!”  interrupted  Madame  Ferailleur; 
“you  blaspheme  when  Providence  has  already  inter¬ 
posed  on  your  behalf.  And  who  suffers  most  at  this 
moment,  do  you  think? — you,  strong  in  your  innocence, 
or  the  marquis,  who  realizes  that  he  has  committed  an 
infamous  crime  in  vain?” 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  cab  put  an  end  to  their 
conversation.  Leaving  the  Route  d’Asnieres,  the  driver 
had  turned  into  the  Route  de  la  Revolte,  and  had  drawn 
up  in  front  of  an  unpretentious  two-storied  house 
which  stood  entirely  alone.  “  We  have  arrived, 
mother,”  said  Pascal. 

A  man,  who  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  stepped 
forward  to  open  the  cab  door.  It  was  the  furniture- 
dealer.  “  Here  you  are  at  last,  M.  Maumejan,”  said 
he.  “  Come  in,  and  you’ll  see  that  I’ve  strictly  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  our  contract.”  His  words  proved 
true.  He  was  paid  the  sum  stipulated,  and  went  away 
satisfied. 

“  Now,  my  dear  mother,”  said  Pascal,  “allow  me  to 
do  the  honors  of  the  poor  abode  I  have  selected.” 

He  had  taken  only  the  ground  floor  of  this  humble 
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dwelling.  The  story  above,  which  had  an  independent 
entrance  and  staircase,  was  occupied  by  the  quiet  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  owner.  Although  the  space  was  small,  the  archi¬ 
tect  had  made  the  most  of  it.  He  had  divided  it  into 
four  small  rooms,  separated  by  a  corridor;  and  the 
kitchen  looked  out  upon  a  little  garden  about  four 
times  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sheet.  The  furniture 
which  Pascal  had  purchased  was  more  than  plain;  but 
it  was  well  suited  to  this  humble  abode.  It  had  just 
been  brought  in,  but  any  one  would  have  supposed  it 
had  been  in  its  place  for  a  couple  of  years. 

“  We  shall  be  very  comfortable  here,”  declared 
Madame  Ferailleur.  “  Yes,  very  comfortable.  By  to¬ 
morrow  evening  you  won’t  recognize  the  place.  I  have 
saved  a  few  trifles  from  the  wreck — some  curtains,  a 
couple  of  lamps,  a  clock — you’ll  see.  It’s  wonderful 
how  much  four  trunks  can  be  made  to  hold.” 

When  his  mother  set  him  such  a  noble  example 
Pascal  would  have  blushed  to  allow  himself  to  be  out¬ 
done.  He  very  quietly  explained  the  reasons  which 
had  influenced  him  in  choosing  these  rooms,  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  being  that  there  was  no  concierge,  and  he  was 
therefore  assured  absolute  liberty  in  his  movements,  as 
well  as  entire  immunity  from  indiscreet  gossip.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  my  dear  mother,”  he  added,  “  it  is  a  lonely  and 
unattractive  neighborhood;  but  you  will  find  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  near  at  hand.  The  owner  of  the 
house  lives  on  the  floor  above.  I  have  talked  with  the 
wife — they  seem  to  be  honest,  quiet  people — and  she 
will  pilot  you  about.  I  inquired  for  some  one  to  do 
the  heavy  work,  and  she  mentioned  a  poor  woman 
named  Vantrasson,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  employment.  They  were  to 
inform  her  this  evening,  and  you  will  see  her  to-mor- 
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row.  And  above  all,  don’t  forget  that  you  are  hence¬ 
forth  Madame  Maumejan.” 

Occupied  with  these  arrangements  for  the  future,  he 
was  still  talking,  when  Madame  Ferailleur,  drawing  out 
her  watch,  gently  remarked:  “And  your  appointment? 
You  forget  that  the  cab  is  waiting  at  the  door.” 

It  was  true;  he  had  forgotten  it.  He  caught  up  his 
hat,  hastily  embraced  his  mother,  and  sprang  into  the 
vehicle.  The  horses  were  almost  exhausted,  but  the 
driver  was  so  willing  that  he  found  a  means  of  making 
them  trot  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Courcelles.  However, 
on  arriving  there,  he  declared  that  his  animals  and 
himself  could  endure  no  more,  and  after  receiving  the 
amount  due  to  him,  he  departed. 

The  air  was  chilly,  the  night  dark,  and  the  street 
deserted.  The  gloomy  silence  was  only  disturbed  at 
long  intervals  by  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  door,  or 
by  the  distant  tread  of  some  belated  pedestrian.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  wait,  Pascal  sat  down 
on  the  curbstone  opposite  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  building  as  if  he  were  striving 
to  penetrate  the  massive  walls,  and  see  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  within.  Only  one  window — that  of  the  room  where 
the  dead  man  was  lying — was  lighted  up,  and  he  could 
vaguely  distinguish  the  motionless  form  of  a  woman 
standing  with  her  forehead  pressed  against  the  pane  of 
glass.  A  prey  to  the  indescribable  agony  which  seizes 
a  man  when  he  feels  that  his  life  is  at  stake — that  his 
future  is  about  to  be  irrevocably  decided — Pascal 
counted  the  seconds  as  they  passed  by.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  reflect,  to  deliberate,  to  decide  on  any 
plan  of  action.  He  forgot  the  tortures  he  had  endured 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours;  Coralth,  Valorsay, 
Madame  d’Argeles,  the  baron,  no  longer  existed  for 
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him.  He  forgot  his  loss  of  honor  and  position,  and  the 
disgrace  attached  to  his  name.  The  past  was  anni¬ 
hilated,  as  it  were,  and  he  could  think  of  no  future 
beyond  the  next  few  moments.  His  physical  condition 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  mental  weakness.  He 
had  taken  no  food  that  day,  and  he  was  faint  from 
want  of  nourishment.  He  had  come  without  an  over¬ 
coat,  moreover,  and  the  cold  night  air  chilled  him  to 
the  bone.  There  was  a  strange  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes.  At  last  the  bell  at 
the  Beaujon  Hospital  tolled  the  appointed  hour,  and 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  crying  to  him  in  the  darkness,  “  Up !  the  hour  has 
come !  ” 

Trembling,  and  with  tottering  limbs,  he  dragged  him¬ 
self  to  the  little  gate  opening  into  the  gardens  of  the 
Chalusse  mansion.  Soon  it  softly  opened,  and  Madame 
Leon  appeared.  Ah!  it  was  not  she  that  Pascal  had 
hoped  to  see.  Unfortunate  man !  He  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  that  mysterious  echo  of  our  own  desires  which 
we  so  often  mistake  for  a  presentiment;  and  it  had 
whispered  in  his  heart :  “  Marguerite  herself  will 
come !  ” 

With  the  candor  of  wretchedness,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  Madame  Leon  the  hope  he  had  entertained. 
But,  on  hearing  him,  the  housekeeper  recoiled  with  a 
gesture  of  outraged  propriety,  and  reproachfully  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  What  are  you  thinking  of,  monsieur?  What ! 
could  you  suppose  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  would 
abandon  her  place  by  her  dead  father’s  bedside  to  come 
to  a  rendezvous  ?  Ah !  you  should  think  better  of  her 
than  that,  the  dear  child!” 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  he 
asked :  “  Hasn’t  she  even  sent  me  a  reply  ?  ” 
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“Yes,  monsieur,  she  has;  and  although  it  is  a  great 
indiscretion  on  my  part,  I  bring  you  the  letter.  Here 
it  is.  Now,  good-evening.  I  must  go  at  once.  What 
would  become  of  me  if  the  servants  discovered  my 
absence,  and  found  that  I  had  gone  out  alone - ” 

She  was  hurrying  away,  but  Pascal  detained  her. 
“  Pray  wait  until  I  see  what  she  has  written/’  he  said, 
imploringly.  “I  shall  perhaps  be  obliged  to  send  her 
some  message  in  reply.” 

Madame  Leon  obeyed,  though  with  rather  bad  grace, 
and  not  without  several  times  repeating:  “Make 
haste !  ” — while  Pascal  ran  to  a  street  lamp  near  by. 
It  was  not  a  letter  that  Marguerite  had  sent  him,  but  a 
short  note,  written  on  a  scrap  of  crumpled  paper, 
folded,  and  not  sealed.  It  was  written  in  pencil ;  and 
the  handwriting  was  irregular  and  indistinct.  Still, 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  gas,  Pascal  deciphered  the 
word  “  Monsieur.”  It  made  him  shudder.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  !  ”  What  did  this  mean  ?  In  writing  to  him  of 
recent  times,  Marguerite  had  always  said,  “  My  dear 
Pascal,”  or,  “My  friend.” 

Nevertheless,  he  continued:  “I  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  resist  the  entreaties  made  to  me  by  the  Count 
de  Chalusse,  my  father,  in  his  last  agony.  I  have  sol¬ 
emnly  pledged  myself  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay. 

“  One  cannot  break  a  promise  made  to  the  dying.  I 
shall  keep  mine,  even  though  my  heart  break.  I  shall 
do  my  duty.  God  will  give  me  strength  and  courage. 
Forget  her  whom  you  loved.  She  is  now  the  betrothed 
of  another,  and  honor  commands  her  to  forget  your 
very  name.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  farewell ! 
If  you  love  me,  you  will  not  try  to  see  me  again.  It 
would  only  add  to  my  misery. 
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“  Think  as  though  she  were  dead — she  who  signs 
herself — Marguerite/' 

The  commonplace  wording  of  this  letter,  and  the 
mistakes  in  spelling  that  marred  it,  entirely  escaped 
Pascal’s  notice.  He  only  understood  one  thing,  that 
Marguerite  was  lost  to  him,  and  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  wife  of  the  vile  scoundrel  who 
had  planned  the  snare  which  had  ruined  him  at  the 
Hotel  d’Argeles.  Breathless,  despairing,  and  half 
crazed  with  rage,  he  sprang  toward  Madame  Leon. 
“  Marguerite,  where  is  she  ?  ”  he  demanded,  in  a  hoarse, 
unnatural  voice;  “  I  must  see  her!” 

“Oh!  monsieur,  what  do  you  ask?  Is  it  possible? 

Allow  me  to  explain  to  you - ”  But  the  housekeeper 

was  unable  to  finish  her  sentence,  for  Pascal  had  caught 
her  by  the  hands,  and  holding  them  in  a  vicelike  grip, 
he  repeated :  “  I  must  see  Marguerite,  and  speak  to 
her.  I  must  tell  her  that  she  has  been  deceived;  I  will 
unmask  the  scoundrel  who - ■” 

The  frightened  housekeeper  struggled  with  all  her 
might,  trying  her  best  to  reach  the  little  gate  which  was 
standing  open.  “  You  hurt  me !  ”  she  cried.  “  Are  you 
mad  ?  Let  me  go  or  I  shall  call  for  help  ?  ”  And  twice 
indeed  she  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Help !  murder  !  ” 

But  her  cries  were  lost  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
If  any  one  heard  them,  no  one  came ;  still  they  recalled 
Pascal  to  a  sense  of  the  situation,  and  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  violence.  He  released  Madame  Leon,  and  his 
manner  suddenly  became  as  humble  as  it  had  been 
threatening.  “  Excuse  me,”  he  said,  entreatingly.  “  I 
am  suffering  so  much  that  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
doing.  I  beseech  you  to  take  me  to  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  or  else  run  and  beg  her  to  come  here.  I  ask 
but  a  moment.” 
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Madame  Leon  pretended  to  be  listening  attentively; 
but,  in  reality,  she  was  quietly  manoeuvring  to  gain 
the  garden  gate.  Soon  she  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
whereupon,  with  marvellous  strength  and  agility,  she 
pushed  Pascal  away,  and  sprang  inside  the  garden,  clos¬ 
ing  the  gate  after  her,  and  saying  as  she  did  so,  “  Be¬ 
gone,  you  scoundrel !  ” 

This  was  the  final  blow ;  and  for  more  than  a  minute 
Pascal  stood  motionless  in  front  of  the  gate,  stupefied 
with  mingled  rage  and  sorrow.  His  condition  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  man  who,  after  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  a  precipice,  is  dragging  himself  up,  all  mangled  and 
bleeding,  swearing  that  he  will  yet  save  himself,  when 
suddenly  a  heavy  stone  which  he  had  loosened  in  his 
descent,  falls  forward  and  crushes  him.  All  that  he 
had  so  far  endured  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  thought  that  Valorsay  would  wed  Marguerite.  Was 
such  a  thing  possible?  Would  God  permit  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  iniquity?  “  No,  that  shall  never  be,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “  I  will  murder  the  scoundrel  rather ;  and  after¬ 
ward  justice  may  do  whatever  it  likes  with  me.” 

He  experienced  that  implacable,  merciless  thirsting 
for  vengeance  which  does  not  even  recoil  before  the 
commission  of  a  crime  to  secure  satisfaction,  and  this 
longing  inflamed  him  with  such  energy  that,  although 
he  had  been  so  utterly  exhausted  a  few  moments  before 
— he  was  not  half  an  hour  in  making  his  way  back  to 
his  new  home.  His  mother,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
with  an  anxious  heart,  was  surprised  by  the  flush  on 
his  cheeks,  and  the  light  glittering  in  his  eyes.  “  Ah, 
you  bring  good  news,”  she  exclaimed. 

His  only  answer  was  to  hand  her  the  letter  which 
Madame  Leon  had  given  him,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
“  Read.” 
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Madame  Ferailleur's  eyes  fell  upon  the  words :  “Once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  farewell !  "  She  under¬ 
stood  everything,  turned  very  pale,  and  in  a  trembling 
voice  exclaimed:  “Don't  grieve,  my  son;  the  girl  did 
not  love  you." 

“Oh,  mother  !  if  you  knew - ■" 

But  she  checked  him  with  a  gesture,  and  lifting  her 
head  proudly,  she  said :  “  I  know  what  it  is  to  love, 
Pascal — it  is  to  have  perfect  faith.  If  the  whole  world 
had  accused  your  father  of  a  crime,  would  a  single 
doubt  of  his  innocence  have  ever  entered  my  mind? 
This  girl  has  doubted  you.  They  have  told  her  that 
you  cheated  at  cards — and  she  has  believed  it.  You 
have  failed  to  see  that  this  oath  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  count  is  only  an  excuse." 

It  was  true ;  the  thought  had  not  occurred  to  Pascal. 
“  My  God  !  ”  he  cried  in  agony ;  “  are  you  the  only  one 
who  believes  in  my  innocence?" 

“Without  proofs — yes.  It  must  be  your  task  to 
obtain  these  proofs." 

“And  I  shall  obtain  them,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone 
of  determination.  “  I  am  strong  now  that  I  have  Mar¬ 
guerite's  life  to  defend — for  they  have  deceived  her, 
mother,  or  she  would  never  have  given  me  up.  Oh! 
don't  shake  your  head.  I  love  her,  and  so  I  trust  her." 

XVII. 

M.  Isidore  Fortunat  was  not  the  man  to  go  to  sleep 
over  a  plan  when  it  was  once  formed.  Whenever  he 
said  to  himself,  “  I'll  do  this,  or  that,"  he  did  it  as  soon 
as  possible — that  very  evening,  rather  than  the  next 
day.  Having  sworn  that  he  would  find  out  Madame 
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d’Argeles’s  son,  the  heir  to  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s 
millions,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  which  of 
his  agents  he  would  select  to  assist  him  in  this  difficult 
task.  Thus  his  first  care,  on  returning  home,  was  to 
ask  his  bookkeeper  for  Victor  Chupin’s  address. 

“  He  lives  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Denis,”  replied  the 
bookkeeper,  “at  No.  — .” 

“Very  well,”  muttered  M.  Fortunat;  “I’ll  go  there 
as  soon  as  I  have  eaten  my  dinner.”  And,  indeed,  as 
soon  as  he  had  swallowed  his  coffee,  he  requested 
Madame  Dodelin  to  bring  him  his  overcoat,  and  half 
an  hour  later  he  reached  the  door  of  the  house  where 
his  clerk  resided. 

The  house  was  one  of  those  huge,  ungainly  struc¬ 
tures,  large  enough  to  shelter  the  population  of  a  small 
village,  with  three  or  four  courtyards,  as  many  stair¬ 
cases  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  a  con¬ 
cierge  who  seldom  remembers  the  names  of  the  tenants 
except  on  quarter-days  when  he  goes  to  collect  the  rent, 
and  at  New  Year,  when  he  expects  a  gratuity.  But,  by 
one  of  those  lucky  chances  made  expressly  for  M. 
Fortunat,  the  porter  did  recollect  Chupin,  knew  him 
and  was  kindly  disposed  toward  him,  and  so  he  told  the 
visitor  exactly  how  and  where  to  find  him.  It  was  very 
simple.  He  had  only  to  cross  the  first  courtyard,  take 
staircase  D,  on  the  left-hand  side,  ascend  to  the  sixth 
floor,  go  straight  ahead,  etc.,  etc. 

Thanks  to  this  unusual  civility,  M.  Fortunat  did  not 
lose  his  way  more  than  five  times  before  reaching  the 
door  upon  which  was  fastened  a  bit  of  pasteboard 
bearing  Victor  Chupin’s  name.  Noticing  that  a  bell- 
rope  hung  beside  the  door,  M.  Fortunat  pulled  it, 
whereupon  there  was  a  tinkling,  and  a  voice  called  out, 
“  Come  in !  ”  He  complied,  and  found  himself  in  a 
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small  and  cheaply  furnished  room,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  radiant  with  the  cleanliness  which  is  in  itself  a 
luxury.  The  waxed  floor  shone  like  a  mirror ;  the  fur¬ 
niture  was  brilliantly  polished,  and  the  counterpane  and 
curtains  of  the  bed  were  as  wrhite  as  snow.  What  first 
attracted  the  agent’s  attention  was  the  number  of  super¬ 
fluous  articles  scattered  about  the  apartment — some 
plaster  statuettes  on  either  side  of  a  gilt  clock,  an 
etagere  crowded  with  knickknacks,  and  five  or  six  pass¬ 
able  engravings.  When  he  entered,  Victor  Chupin 
was  sitting,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  at  a  little  table,  where, 
by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  and  with  a  zeal  that 
brought  a  flush  to  his  cheeks,  he  was  copying,  in  a 
very  fair  hand  a  page  from  a  French  dictionary.  Near 
the  bed,  in  the  shade,  sat  a  poorly  but  neatly  clad 
woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  was  knitting  in¬ 
dustriously  with  some  long  wooden  needles. 

“M.  Victor  Chupin?”  inquired  M.  Fortunat. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  made  the  young  man  spring 
to  his  feet.  He  quickly  lifted  the  shade  from  his 
lamp,  and,  without  attempting  to  conceal  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  exclaimed:  “M’sieur  Fortunat! — at  this  hour! 
Where’s  the  fire  ?  ”  Then,  in  a  grave  manner  that  con¬ 
trasted  strangely  with  his  accustomed  levity :  “  Mother,” 
said  he,  “  this  is  one  of  my  patrons,  M’sieur  Fortunat 
— you  know — the  gentleman  whom  I  collect  for.” 

The  knitter  rose,  bowed  respectfully,  and  said :  “  I 
hope,  sir,  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  son,  and  that 
he’s  honest.” 

“  Certainly,  madame,”  replied  the  agent;  “certainly. 
Victor  is  one  of  my  best  and  most  reliable  clerks.” 

“  Then  I’m  content,”  said  the  woman,  reseating  her¬ 
self. 

Chupin  also  seemed  delighted.  “This  is  my  good 
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mother,  sir,”  said  he.  "She’s  almost  blind  now;  but, 
in  less  than  six  months  she  will  be  able  to  stand  at  her 
window  and  see  a  pin  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  so 
the  physician  who  is  treating  her  eyes  promised  me; 
then  we  shall  be  all  right  again.  But  take  a  seat,  sir. 
May  we  venture  to  offer  you  anything?” 

Although  his  clerk  had  more  than  once  alluded  to  his 
responsibilities,  M.  Fortunat  was  amazed.  He  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  perfume  of  honesty  which  exhaled  from 
these  poor  people,  at  the  dignity  of  this  humble  woman, 
and  at  the  protecting  and  respectful  affection  evinced 
by  her  son — a  young  man,  whose  usual  tone  of  voice 
and  general  behavior  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  decidedly  a  scapegrace.  "  Thanks,  Victor,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  "  I  won’t  take  any  refreshment.  I’ve  just  left 
the  dinner-table.  I’ve  come  to  give  you  my  instruc¬ 
tions  respecting  a  very  important  and  very  urgent  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Chupin  at  once  understood  that  his  employer  wished 
for  a  private  interview.  Accordingly,  he  took  up  the 
lamp,  opened  a  door,  and,  in  the  pompous  tone  of  a  rich 
banker  who  is  inviting  some  important  personage  to 
enter  his  private  room,  he  said:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  step  into  my  chamber,  m’sieur?” 

The  room  which  Chupin  so  emphatically  denomi¬ 
nated  his  "  chamber  ”  was  a  tiny  nook,  extraordinarily 
clean,  it  is  true,  but  scantily  furnished  with  a  small  iron 
bedstead,  a  trunk,  and  a  chair.  He  offered  the  chair 
to  his  visitor,  placed  the  lamp  on  the  trunk,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  bed,  saying  as  he  did  so:  "This  is 
scarcely  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  your  establishment, 
nrsieur  ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  the  landlord  to  gild 
the  window  of  my  snuff-box.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  positively  touched.  He  held  out  his 
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hand  to  his  clerk  and  exclaimed:  “You’re  a  worthy 
fellow,  Chupin.” 

“  Nonsense,  m’sieur,  one  does  what  one  can ;  but, 
zounds!  how  hard  it  is  to  make  money  honestly!  If 
my  good  mother  could  only  see,  she  would  help  me 
famously,  for  there  is  no  one  like  her  for  work! 
But  you  see  one  can’t  become  a  millionaire  by  knit¬ 
ting  !  ” 

“Doesn’t  your  father  live  with  you?” 

Chupin’s  eyes  gleamed  angrily.  “  Ah !  don’t  speak 
of  that  man  to  me,  m’sieur!”  he  exclaimed,  “or  I 
shall  hurt  somebody.”  And  then,  as  if  he  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  and  excuse  his  vindictive  exclamation, 
he  added:  “My  father,  Polyte  Chupin,  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  scamp.  And  yet  he’s  had  his  opportunities. 
First,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  wife  like  my 
mother,  who  is  honesty  itself — so  much  so  that  she 
was  called  Toinon  the  Virtuous  when  she  was  young. 
She  idolized  him,  and  nearly  killed  herself  by  working 
to  earn  money  for  him.  And  yet  he  abused  her  so 
much,  and  made  her  weep  so  much,  that  she  has  be¬ 
come  blind.  But  that’s  not  all.  One  morning  there 
came  to  him — I  don’t  know  whence  or  how — enough 
money  for  him  to  have  lived  like  a  gentleman.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  munificent  reward  for  some  service  he 
had  rendered  a  great  nobleman  at  the  time  when  my 
grandmother,  who  is  now  dead,  kept  a  dramshop  called 
the  Poivriere.  Any  other  man  would  have  treasured 
that  money,  but  not  he.  What  he  did  was  to  carouse 
day  and  night,  and  all  the  while  my  poor  mother  was 
working  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  earn  food  for  me. 
She  never  saw  a  penny  of  all  his  money;  and,  indeed, 
once  when  she  asked  him  to  pay  the  rent,  he  beat  her 
so  cruelly  that  she  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  a  week. 
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However,  monsieur,  you  can  very  readily  understand 
that  when  a  man  leads  that  kind  of  life,  he  speedily 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  banking  account.  So  my 
father  was  soon  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  and  then 
he  was  obliged  to  work  in  order  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  this  didn't  suit  him  at  all.  But  when  he  didn’t 
know  where  to  find  a  crust  he  remembered  us ;  he 
sought  us  out,  and  found  us.  Once  I  lent  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  sous;  the  next  day  he  came  for  forty  more,  and 
the  next  for  three  francs;  then  for  five  francs  again. 
And  so  it  was  every  day :  ‘  Give  me  this,  or  give  me 
that !  ’  At  last  I  said,  ‘  Enough  of  this,  the  bank’s 
closed !  ’  Then,  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  He 
watched  the  house  until  he  saw  me  go  out;  then  he 
came  in  with  a  second-hand  furniture-dealer,  and  tried 
to  sell  everything,  pretending  that  he  was  the  master. 
And  my  poor,  dear  mother  would  have  allowed  him  to 
do  it.  Fortunately,  I  happened  to  come  in  again.  Let 
him  sell  my  furniture?  Not  I.  I  would  sooner  have 
been  chopped  in  pieces !  I  went  and  complained  to 
the  commissary  of  police,  who  made  my  father  leave 
the  house,  and  since  then  we’ve  lived  in  peace.” 

Certainly  this  was  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  and 
excuse  Victor  Chupin’s  indignation.  And  yet  he  had 
prudently  withheld  the  most  serious  and  important 
cause  of  his  dislike.  What  he  refrained  from  telling 
was  that  years  before,  when  he  was  still  a  mere  child, 
without  will  or  discernment,  his  father  had  taken  him 
from  his  mother,  and  had  started  him  down  that  terri¬ 
ble  descent,  which  inevitably  leads  one  to  prison  or  the 
gallows,  unless  there  be  an  almost  miraculous  inter¬ 
position  on  one’s  behalf.  This  miracle  had  occurred  in 
Chupin’s  case ;  but  he  did  not  boast  of  it. 

“  Come,  come !  ”  said  M.  Fortunat,  “  don’t  worry 
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too  much  about  it.  A  father’s  a  father  after  all,  and 
yours  will  undoubtedly  reform  by  and  by.” 

He  said  this  as  he  would  have  said  anything  else, 
out  of  politeness  and  for  the  sake  of  testifying  a 
friendly  interest;  but  he  really  cared  no  more  for  this 
information  concerning  the  Chupin  family  than  the 
grand  Turk.  His  first  emotion  had  quickly  vanished; 
and  he  was  beginning  to  find  these  confidential  dis¬ 
closures  rather  wearisome.  “  Let  us  get  back  to  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  remarked ;  “  that  is  to  say,  to  Casimir.  What 
did  you  do  with  the  fool  after  my  departure?” 

“  First,  monsieur,  I  sobered  him ;  which  was  no  easy 
task.  The  greedy  idiot  had  converted  himself  into  a 
wine-cask!  At  last,  however,  when  he  could  talk  as 
well  as  you  and  I,  and  walk  straight,  I  took  him  back 
to  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse.” 

“  That  was  right.  But  didn’t  you  have  some  business 
to  transact  with  him  ?  ” 

“  That’s  been  arranged,  monsieur;  the  agreement  has 
been  signed.  The  count  will  have  the  best  of  funerals 
— the  finest  hearse  out,  with  six  horses,  twenty-four 
mourning  coaches — a  grand  display,  in  fact.  It  will  be 
worth  seeing.” 

M.  Fortunat  smiled  graciously.  “That  ought  to 
bring  you  a  handsome  commission,”  he  said,  benignly. 

Employed  by  the  job,  Chupin  was  the  master  of  his 
own  time,  free  to  utilize  his  intelligence  and  industry  as 
he  chose,  but  M.  Fortunat  did  not  like  his  subordinates 
to  make  any  money  except  through  him.  Hence  his 
approval,  in  the  present  instance,  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  awakened  Chupin’s  suspicions.  “  I  shall  make 
a  few  sous,  probably,”  he  modestly  replied,  “a  trifle 
to  aid  my  good  mother  in  keeping  the  pot  boiling.” 

“So  much  the  better,  my  boy,”  said  M.  Fortunat. 
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“  I  like  to  see  money  gained  by  those  who  make  a  good 
use  of  it.  And  to  prove  this.  I’m  about  to  employ  you 
in  an  affair  which  will  pay  you  handsomely  if  you 
prosecute  it  successfully.” 

Chupin’s  eyes  brightened  at  first  but  grew  dark  a 
moment  afterward,  for  delight  had  been  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  feeling  of  distrust.  He  thought  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  strange  that  an  employer  should  take  the  trouble 
to  climb  to  a  sixth  floor  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  a  favor  on  his  clerk.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  behind  all  this;  and  so  it  behove  him  to  keep 
his  eyes  open.  However,  he  knew  how  to  conceal  his 
real  feelings;  and  it  was  with  a  joyous  air  that  he 
exclaimed:  “  Eh !  What?  Money?  Now?  What 
must  I  do  to  earn  it?” 

“Oh!  a  mere  trifle,”  replied  the  agent;  “almost 
nothing,  indeed.”  And  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
bed  on  which  his  employee  was  seated,  he  added :  “  But 
first,  one  question,  Victor.  By  the  way  in  which  a 
woman  looks  at  a  young  man  in  the  street,  at  the  the¬ 
atre  or  anywhere — would  you  know  if  she  were  watch¬ 
ing  her  son?” 

Chupin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  What  a  question  !  ” 
he  retorted.  “Nonsense!  monsieur,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  deceive  me.  I  should  only  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  my  mother’s  eyes  when  I  return  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Poor  woman !  although  she’s  half  blind,  she  sees 
me — and  if  you  wish  to  make  her  happy,  you’ve  only  to 
tell  her  I’m  the  handsomest  and  most  amiable  youth  in 
Paris.” 

M.  Fortunat  could  not  refrain  from  rubbing  his 
hands,  so  delighted  was  he  to  see  his  idea  so  perfectly 
understood  and  so  admirably  expressed.  “  Good !  ”  he 
declared;  “very  good!  That’s  intelligence,  if  I  am 
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any  judge.  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  you,  Vic¬ 
tor/’ 

Victor  was  on  fire  with  curiosity.  “  What  am  I  to 
do,  monsieur?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

u  This :  you  must  follow  a  woman  whom  I  shall  point 
out  to  you,  follow  her  everywhere  without  once  losing 
sight  of  her,  and  so  skilfully  as  not  to  let  her  suspect 
it.  You  must  watch  her  every  glance,  and  when  her 
eyes  tell  you  that  she  is  looking  at  her  son,  your  task 
will  be  nearly  over.  You  will  then  only  have  to  follow 
this  son,  and  find  out  his  name  and  address,  what  he 
does,  and  how  he  lives.  I  don’t  know  if  I  explain 
what  I  mean  very  clearly.” 

This  doubt  was  awakened  in  M.  Fortunat/s  mind  by 
Chupin’s  features,  which  were  expressive  of  lively 
astonishment  and  discontent.  “  Excuse  me,  monsieur,” 
he  said,  at  last,  “  I  do  not  understand  at  all.” 

“  It’s  very  simple,  however.  The  lady  in  question 
has  a  son  about  twenty.  I  know  it — I’m  sure  of  it. 
But  she  denies  it ;  she  conceals  the  fact,  and  he  doesn’t 
even  know  her.  She  secretly  watches  over  him,  how¬ 
ever — she  provides  him  with  money,  and  every  day  she 
finds  some  way  of  seeing  him.  Now,  it  is  to  my  inter¬ 
est  to  find  this  son.” 

Chupin’s  mobile  face  became  actually  threatening  in 
its  expression;  he  frowned  darkly,  and  his  lips  quiv¬ 
ered.  Still  this  did  not  prevent  M.  Fortunat  from 
adding,  with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  does  not  even 
suspect  the  possibility  of  a  refusal :  t(  Now,  when  shall 
we  set  about  our  task  ?  ” 

“ Never!”  cried  Chupin,  violently;  and,  rising,  he 
continued :  “  No !  I  wouldn’t  let  my  good  mother  eat 
bread  earned  in  that  way — it  would  strangle  her!  Turn 
spy!  I?  Thanks — some  one  else  may  have  the  job!” 
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He  had  become  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  such  was 
his  indignation  that  he  forgot  his  accustomed  reserve 
and  the  caution  with  which  he  had  so  far  concealed  his 
antecedents.  “  I  know  this  game — I’ve  tried  it !  ”  he 
went  on,  vehemently.  “  One  might  as  well  take  one’s 
ticket  to  prison  by  a  direct  road.  I  should  be  there 
now  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Monsieur  Andre.  I  was 
thirsting  for  gold,  and,  like  the  brigand  that  I  was,  I 
should  have  killed  the  man ;  but  in  revenge  he  drew  me 
from  the  mire  and  placed  my  feet  on  solid  ground  once 
more.  And  now,  shall  I  go  back  to  my  vile  tricks 
again  ?  Why,  I’d  rather  cut  my  leg  off !  I’m  to  hunt 
down  this  poor  woman — I’m  to  discover  her  secret  so 
that  you  may  extort  money  from  her,  am  I  ?  No,  not 
I !  I  should  like  to  be  rich,  and  I  shall  be  rich ;  but 
I'll  make  my  money  honestly.  I  hope  to  touch  my 
hundred-franc  pieces  without  being  obliged  to  wash  my 
hands  afterward.  So,  a  very  good  evening  to  your 
establishment.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  amazed,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
annoyed,  to  find  himself  forsaken  on  account  of  such  a 
trifle.  He  feared,  too,  that  Chupin  might  let  his  tongue 
wag  if  he  left  his  employment.  So,  since  he  had  con¬ 
fided  this  project  to  Chupin,  he  was  determined  that 
Chupin  alone  should  carry  it  into  execution.  Assum¬ 
ing  his  most  severe  and  injured  manner,  he  sternly 
exclaimed :  “  I  think  you  have  lost  your  senses.”  His 
demeanor  and  intonation  were  so  perfectly  cool  that 
Chupin  seemed  slightly  abashed.  “  It  seems  that  you 
think  me  capable  of  urging  you  to  commit  some  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dishonorable  act,”  continued  M.  Fortunat. 

“  Why — no — m’sieur — I  assure  you - ” 

There  was  such  evident  hesitation  in  the  utterance 
of  this  “  no  ”  that  the  agent  at  once  resumed :  “  Come, 
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you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  my 
business  as  a  collector,  I  give  my  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  heirs  of  unclaimed  estates?  You  are 
aware  of  this?  Very  well  then :  pray  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  find  them  without  searching  for  them?  If  I  wish 
this  lady  to  be  watched,  it  is  only  in  view  of  reaching  a 
poor  lad  who  is  likely  to  be  defrauded  of  the  wealth 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  him.  And  when  I  give  you 
a  chance  to  make  forty  or  fifty  francs  in  a  couple  of 
days,  you  receive  my  proposition  in  this  style!  You 
are  an  ingrate  and  a  fool,  Victor !  ” 

Chupin’s  nature  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  vices  and  peculiarities  of  the  dweller  in  the  Paris 
faubourgs,  who  is  born  old,  but  who,  when  aged  in 
years,  still  remains  a  gamin.  In  his  youth  he  had  seen 
many  strange  things,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  life 
that  would  have  put  the  experience  of  a  philosopher  to 
shame.  But  he  was  not  fit  to  cope  with  M.  Fortunat, 
who  had  an  immense  advantage  over  him,  by  reason  of 
his  position  of  employer,  as  well  as  by  his  fortune  and 
education.  So  Chupin  was  both  bewildered  and  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  cool  arguments  his  patron  brought 
forward;  and  what  most  effectually  allayed  his  suspi¬ 
cions  was  the  small  compensation  offered  for  the  work 
— merely  forty  or  fifty  francs.  “  Small  potatoes,  upon 
my  word !  ”  he  thought.  “  Just  the  price  of  an  honest 
service;  he  would  have  offered  more  for  a  piece  of 
rascality.”  So,  after  considering  a  moment,  he  said, 
aloud:  “Very  well;  I’m  your  man,  m’sieur.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  secretly  laughing  at  the  success  of 
his  ruse.  Having  come  with  the  intention  of  offering 
his  agent  a  handsome  sum,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  Chupin’s  scruples  would  enable  him  to  save 
his  money.  “If  I  hadn’t  found  you  engaged  in  study, 
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Victor/’  he  said,  “  I  should  have  thought  you  had  been 
drinking.  What  venomous  insect  stung  you  so  sud¬ 
denly?  Haven’t  I  confided  similar  undertakings  to  you 
twenty  times  since  you  have  been  in  my  employment? 
Who  ransacked  Paris  to  find  certain  debtors  who  were 
concealing  themselves?  Who  discovered  the  Vantras- 
sons  for  me?  Victor  Chupin.  Very  well.  Then  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  see  nothing  in  this  case  in  any  way 
differing  from  the  others,  nor  can  I  understand  why 
this  should  be  wrong,  if  the  others  were  not.” 

Chupin  could  only  have  answered  this  remark  by 
saying  that  there  had  been  no  mystery  about  the  pre¬ 
vious  affairs,  that  they  had  not  been  proposed  to  him 
late  at  night  at  his  own  home,  and  that  he  had  acted 
openly,  as  a  person  who  represents  a  creditor  has  a 
recognized  right  to  act.  But,  though  he  felt  that  there 
n ’as  a  difference  in  the  present  case,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  him  to  explain  in  what  this 
difference  consisted.  Hence,  in  his  most  resolute  tone: 
“I'm  only  a  fool,  m’sieur,”  he  declared;  “but  I  shall 
know  how  to  make  amends  for  my  folly.” 

“  That  means  you  have  recovered  your  senses,”  said 
M.  Fortunat,  ironically.  “  Really,  that’s  fortunate.  But 
let  me  give  you  one  bit  of  advice:  watch  yourself,  and 
learn  to  bridle  your  tongue.  You  won’t  always  find  me 
in  such  a  good  humor  as  I  am  this  evening.” 

So  saying,  he  rose,  passed  out  into  the  adjoining 
room,  bowed  civilly  to  his  clerk’s  mother,  and  went  off. 
I  lis  last  words,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  were,  “  So 
I  shall  rely  upon  you.  Be  at  the  office  to-morrow  a 
little  before  noon.” 

“  It's  agreed  m’sicur.” 

The  blind  woman  had  risen,  and  had  bowed  respect¬ 
fully;  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  son,  she 
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asked:  “What  is  this  business  he  bids  you  undertake 
in  such  a  high  and  mighty  tone  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  an  every-day  matter,  mother/’ 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  “Why  were  you 
talking  so  loud  then?”  she  inquired.  “Weren’t  you 
quairelling?  It  must  be  something  very  grave  when 
it’s  necessary  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I  couldn’t  see 
your  employer’s  face,  my  son;  but  I  heard  his  voice, 
and  it  didn’t  please  me.  It  isn’t  the  voice  of  an  honest, 
straightforward  man.  Take  care,  Toto,  and  don’t  allow 
yourself  to  be  cajoled — be  prudent.” 

However,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  recommend 
prudence  to  Victor  Chupin.  He  had  promised  his  as¬ 
sistance,  but  not  without  a  mental  reservation.  “No 
need  to  see  danger  till  it  comes,”  he  had  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  If  the  thing  proves  to  be  of  questionable  pro¬ 
priety  after  all,  then  good-evening ;  I  desert.” 

It  remains  to  know  what  he  meant  by  questionable 
propriety;  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  rather 
vague.  He  had  returned  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  to  an  honest  life,  and  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  him,  avaricious  though  he  was,  to 
commit  an  act  that  was  positively  wrong.  Only  the  line 
that  separates  good  from  evil  was  not  very  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  his  mind.  This  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  education,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  long 
before  he  realized  that  police  regulations  do  neat  con¬ 
stitute  the  highest  moral  law.  It  was  due  also  to 
chance,  and,  since  he  had  no  decided  calling,  to  the 
necessity  of  depending  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  many 
strange  professions  which  impecunious  and  untrained 
individuals,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  adopt 
in  Paris. 

However,  on  the  following  morning  he  arrayed  him- 
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self  in  his  best  apparel,  and  at  exactly  half-past  eleven 
o’clock  he  rang  at  his  employer’s  door.  M.  Fortunat 
had  made  quick  work  with  his  clients  that  morning, 
and  was  ready,  dressed  to  go  out.  He  took  up  his  hat 
and  said  only  the  one  word,  “  Come.”  The  place  where 
the  agent  conducted  his  clerk  was  the  wine-shop  in  the 
Rue  de  Berry,  where  he  had  made  inquiries  respecting 
Madame  d’Argeles  the  evening  before ;  and  on  arriving 
there,  he  generously  offered  him  a  breakfast.  Before 
entering,  however,  he  pointed  out  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
pretty  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  said 
to  him :  “  The  woman  whom  you  are  to  follow,  and 
whose  son  you  are  to  discover,  will  emerge  from  that 
house.” 

At  that  moment,  after  a  night  passed  in  meditating 
upon  his  mother’s  prophetic  warnings,  Chupin  was 
again  beset  by  the  same  scruples  which  had  so  greatly 
disturbed  him  on  the  previous  evening.  However,  they 
soon  vanished  when  he  heard  the  wine-vendor,  in  reply 
to  M.  Fortunat's  skilful  questions,  begin  to  relate  all 
he  knew  concerning  Madame  Lia  d’Argeles,  and  the 
scandalous  doings  at  her  house.  The  seeker  after  lost 
heirs  and  his  clerk  were  served  at  a  little  table  near 
the  door  ;  and  while  they  partook  of  the  classical  beef¬ 
steak  and  potatoes — M.  Fortunat  eating  daintily,  and 
Chupin  bolting  his  food  with  the  appetite  of  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner — they  watched  the  house  opposite. 

Madame  d’Argeles  received  on  Saturdays,  and,  as 
Chupin  remarked,  “  there  was  a  regular  procession  of 
visitors.” 

Standing  beside  M.  Fortunat,  and  flattered  by  the  at¬ 
tention  which  such  a  well-dressed  gentleman  paid  to 
his  chatter,  the  landlord  of  the  house  mentioned  the 
names  of  all  the  visitors  he  knew.  And  he  knew  a  good 
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number  of  them,  for  the  coachmen  came  to  his  shop 
for  refreshments  when  their  masters  were  spending  the 
night  in  play  at  Madame  d’Argeles’s  house.  So  he 
was  able  to  name  the  Viscount  de  Coralth,  who  dashed 
up  to  the  door  in  a  two-horse  phaeton,  as  well  as  Baron 
Trigault,  who  came  on  foot,  for  exercise,  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a  seal.  The  wine-vendor,  moreover,  told 
his  customers  that  Madame  d’Argeles  never  went  out 
before  half-past  two  or  three  o’clock,  and  then  always 
in  a  carriage — a  piece  of  information  which  must  have 
troubled  Chupin;  for,  as  soon  as  the  landlord  had  left 
them  to  serve  some  other  customers,  he  leant  forward 
and  said  to  M.  Fortunat :  “  Did  you  hear  that  ?  How  is 
it  possible  to  track  a  person  who’s  in  a  carriage  ?  ” 

“  By  following  in  another  vehicle,  of  course.” 

“  Certainly,  m’sieur ;  that’s  as  clear  as  daylight.  But 
that  isn’t  the  question.  The  point  is  this:  How  can 
one  watch  the  face  of  a  person  who  turns  her  back  to 
you  ?  I  must  see  this  woman’s  face  to  know  whom  she 
looks  at,  and  how.” 

This  objection,  grave  as  it  appeared,  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  M.  Fortunat.  “  Don’t  worry  about  that,  Vic¬ 
tor,”  he  replied.  “  Under  such  circumstances,  a  mother 
wouldn’t  try  to  see  her  son  from  a  rapidly  moving  car¬ 
riage.  She  will  undoubtedly  alight,  and  contrive  some 
means  of  passing  and  repassing  him — of  touching  him, 
if  possible.  Your  task  will  only  consist  in  following 
her  closely  enough  to  be  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  she 

is.  Confine  your  efforts  to  that;  and  if  you  fail  to-day, 
you’ll  succeed  to-morrow  or  the  day  after — the  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  to  be  patient.” 

He  did  better  than  to  preach  patience — he  practised 

it.  The  hours  wore  away,  and  yet  he  did  not  stir  from 
his  post,  though  nothing  could  have  been  more  dis- 
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agreeable  to  him  than  to  remain  on  exhibition,  as  it 
were,  at  the  door  of  a  wine-shop.  At  last,  at  a  little 
before  three  o’clock,  the  gates  over  the  way  turned 
upon  their  hinges,  and  a  dark-blue  victoria,  in  which  a 
woman  was  seated,  rolled  forth  into  the  street.  “  Look !” 
said  M.  Fortunat,  eagerly.  “  There  she  is !  ” 


XVIII. 

The  woman  in  the  carriage  was  none  other  than 
Madame  Lia  d’Argeles.  She  was  attired  in  one  of 
those  startling  costumes  which  are  the  rage  nowadays, 
and  which  impart  the  same  bold  and  brazen  appearance 
to  all  who  wear  them :  so  much  so,  that  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  observers  are  no  longer  able  to  distinguish 
the  honest  mother  of  a  family  from  a  notorious  char¬ 
acter.  A  Dutchman,  named  Van  Klopen,  who  was 
originally  a  tailor  at  Rotterdam,  rightfully  ascribes  the 
honor  of  this  progress  to  himself.  One  can  scarcely 
explain  how  it  happens  that  this  individual,  who  calls 
himself  “  the  dressmaker  of  the  queens  of  Europe,” 
has  become  the  arbiter  of  Parisian  elegance;  but  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  he  does  reign  over  fashion. 
He  decrees  the  colors  that  shall  be  worn,  decides 
whether  dresses  shall  be  short  or  long,  whether  paniers 
shall  be  adopted  or  discarded,  whether  ruches  and  puffs 
and  dowers  shall  be  allowed,  and  in  what  form;  and 
his  subjects,  the  so-called  elegant  women  of  Paris,  obey 
him  implicitly. 

Madame  d’Argcles  would  personally  have  preferred 
less  finery,  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  have  done  for  her 
to  be  out  of  the  fashion.  She  wore  an  imperceptible 
hat,  balanced  on  an  immense  pyramidal  chignon,  from 
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which  escaped  a  torrent  of  wavy  hair.  “  What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman!”  exclaimed  the  dazzled  Chupin,  and  in¬ 
deed,  seen  from  this  distance,  she  did  not  look  a  day 
more  than  thirty-five — an  age  when  beauty  possesses 
all  the  alluring  charm  of  the  luscious  fruit  of  autumn. 
She  was  giving  orders  for  the  drive,  and  her  coachman, 
with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  listened  while  he  reined 
in  the  spirited  horse.  “The  weather’s  superb,”  added 
Chupin.  “  She’ll  no  doubt  drive  round  the  lakes  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne - ” 

“Ah,  she’s  off!”  interrupted  M.  Fortunat.  “Run, 
Victor,  run!  and  don’t  be  miserly  as  regards  carriage 
hire ;  all  your  expenses  shall  be  liberally  refunded  you.” 

Chupin  was  already  far  away.  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
horse  went  swiftly  enough,  but  the  agent’s  emissary 
had  the  limbs  and  the  endurance  of  a  stag,  and  he  kept 
pace  with  the  victoria  without  much  difficulty.  And  as 
he  ran  along,  his  brain  was  busy.  “  If  I  don’t  take  a 
cab,”  he  said  to  himself,  “if  I  follow  the  woman  on 
foot,  I  shall  have  a  perfect  right  to  pocket  the  forty- 
five  sous  an  hour — fifty,  counting  the  gratuity — that  a 
cab  would  cost.” 

But  on  reaching  the  Champ  Elysees,  he  discovered, 
to  his  regret,  that  this  plan  was  impracticable,  for  on 
running  down  the  Avenue  de  l’Imperatrice  after  the 
rapidly  driven  carriage,  he  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.  Stifling  a  sigh  of  regret,  and  seeing  a  cab 
at  a  stand  near  by,  he  hastily  hailed  it.  “Where  do 
you  want  to  go,  sir?”  inquired  the  driver. 

“Just  follow  that  blue  victoria,  in  which  a  handsome 
lady  is  seated,  my  good  fellow.” 

The  order  did  not  surprise  the  cabman,  but  rather  the 
person  who  gave  it;  for  in  spite  of  his  fine  apparel, 
Chupin  did  not  seem  quite  the  man  for  such  an  ad- 
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venture.  “  Excuse  me,”  said  the  Jehu,  in  a  slightly 
ironical  tone,  “  I - •” 

“  I  said  exactly  what  I  mean,”  retorted  Chupin, 
whose  pride  was  severely  wounded.  “  And  no  more 
talk — hurry  on,  or  we  shall  miss  the  track.” 

This  last  remark  was  correct,  for  if  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles's  coachman  had  not  slackened  his  horse’s  speed 
on  passing  round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  woman 
would  have  escaped  Chupin,  for  that  day  at  least. 
However,  this  circumstance  gave  the  cabman  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  overtake  the  victoria;  and  after  that  the  two 
vehicles  kept  close  together  as  they  proceeded  down  the 
Avenue  de  l’Imperatrice.  But  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  Chupin  ordered  his  driver  to  stop. 
“  Halt !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I  shall  get  out.  Pay  the 
extra  cab  charges  for  passing  beyond  the  limits  of 
Paris  ! — never !  I'll  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  first. 
Here  are  forty  sous  for  your  fare — and  good-evening 
to  you.” 

And,  as  the  blue  victoria  was  already  some  distance 
in  advance,  he  started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to 
overtake  it.  This  manoeuvre  was  the  result  of  his 
meditations  while  riding  along.  “  What  will  this  fine 
lady  do  when  she  gets  to  the  Bois?”  he  asked  himself. 
“Why,  her  coachman  will  take  his  place  in  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  drive  her  slowly  round  and  round  the 
lakes.  Meantime  I  can  trot  along  beside  her  without 
attracting  attention — and  it  will  be  good  for  my  health.” 

His  expectations  were  realized  in  every  respect.  The 
victoria  soon  turned  to  the  left,  and  took  its  place  in 
the  long  line  of  equipages  which  were  slowly  winding 
round  the  lake.  Having  gained  the  foot-path  which 
borders  the  sheet  of  water,  Chupin  followed  the  car¬ 
riage  easily  enough,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
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his  heart  jubilant  at  the  thought  that  he  would  gain 
the  sum  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  cab  hire,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  which  had  been  promised 
him.  “This  is  a  strange  way  of  enjoying  one’s  self,” 
he  muttered,  as  he  trotted  along.  “  There  can’t  be 
much  pleasure  in  going  round  and  round  this  lake.  If 
ever  Pm  rich,  Pll  find  some  other  way  of  amusing 
myself.” 

Poor  Chupin  did  not  know  that  people  do  not  go  to 
the  Bois  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  rather  to  torment 
others.  This  broad  drive  is  in  reality  only  a  field  for 
the  airing  of  vanity — a  sort  of  open-air  bazaar  for  the 
display  of  dresses  and  equipages.  People  come  here  to 
see  and  to  be  seen;  and,  moreover,  this  is  neutral 
ground,  where  so-called  honest  women  can  meet  those 
notorious  characters  from  whom  they  are  elsewhere 
separated  by  an  impassable  abyss.  What  exquisite 
pleasure  it  must  be  to  the  dames  of  society  to  find  them¬ 
selves  beside  Jenny  Fancy  or  Ninette  Simplon,  or  any 
other  of  those  young  ladies  whom  they  habitually  call 
“  creatures,”  but  whom  they  are  continually  talking  of, 
and  whose  toilettes,  make-up,  and  jargon,  they  assidu¬ 
ously  copy ! 

However,  Chupin  indulged  in  none  of  these  reflec¬ 
tions.  He  was  engaged  in  noting  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
evident  anxiety  and  restlessness.  She  looked  eagerly  on 
all  sides,  sometimes  half  leaning  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  immediately  turning  her  head  whenever  she  heard 
the  gallop  of  a  horseman  behind  her.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  looking  or  waiting  for  some  one,  but  the  person 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  so,  growing  weary 
of  waiting,  after  driving  three  times  round  the  lake,  she 
made  a  sign  to  her  coachman,  who  at  once  drew  out  of 
line,  and  turned  his  horse  into  a  side-path.  Chupin 
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hastened  after  the  victoria,  keeping  it  in  sight  until  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  an  empty  cab,  which  he 
at  once  hired.  Madame  d’Argeles’s  coachman,  who  had 
received  his  orders,  now  drove  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  again  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  turned 
into  the  boulevards,  and  stopped  short  at  the  corner  of 
the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  where,  having  tied  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face,  Madame  Lia  abruptly  alighted  and 
walked  away. 

This  was  done  so  quickly  that  Chupin  barely  had  time 
to  fling  two  francs  to  his  driver  and  rush  after  her. 
She  had  already  turned  round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
Hclder,  and  was  walking  rapidly  up  the  street.  It  was 
a  little  after  five  o’clock,  and  dusk  was  setting  in. 
Madame  d’Argeles  had  taken  the  side  of  the  street  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  uneven  numbers.  After  she  had  passed 
the  Hotel  de  Homburg,  she  slackened  her  pace,  and 
eagerly  scrutinized  one  of  the  houses  opposite — No.  48. 
Her  examination  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory.  She  then  turned,  and  rapidly  retraced 
her  steps  as  far  as  the  boulevard,  when,  crossing  the 
street  to  the  side  of  the  even  numbers,  she  walked  up 
it  again  very  slowly,  stopping  before  every  shop- 
window. 

Convinced  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  goal, 
Chupin  also  crossed,  and  followed  closely  at  her  heels. 
He  soon  saw  her  start  and  resume  her  rapid  gait.  A 
young  man  was  coming  toward  her  so  quickly  indeed 
that  she  had  not  time  to  avoid  him,  and  a  collision  en¬ 
sued,  whereupon  the  young  man  gave  vent  to  an  oath, 
and  hurling  an  opprobrious  epithet  in  her  face,  passed 
on. 

Chupin  shuddered.  “What  if  that  should  be  her 
son  ?  ”  he  thought.  And  while  he  pretended  to  be  gaz- 
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ing  into  a  shop  window,  he  stealthily  watched  the  poor 
woman.  She  had  paused,  and  he  was  so  near  that  he 
could  almost  have  touched  her.  He  saw  her  raise  her 
veil  and  follow  her  insulter  with  a  look  which  it  was 
impossible  to  misunderstand.  “Oh!  oh!  It  was  her 

son  that  called  her  that - •”  said  Chupin  to  himself, 

quite  horrified.  And  without  more  ado,  he  hastened 
after  the  young  man. 

He  was  between  two  and  four-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  rather  above  the  medium  height,  with  very  light 
hair  and  an  extremely  pale  complexion.  His  slight 
mustache  would  have  been  almost  imperceptible  if  it 
had  not  been  dyed  several  shades  darker  than  his  hair. 
He  was  attired  with  that  studied  carelessness  which 
many  consider  to  be  the  height  of  elegance,  but  which 
is  just  the  reverse.  And  his  bearing,  his  mustache,  and 
his  low  hat,  tipped  rakishly  over  one  ear,  gave  him  an 
arrogant,  pretentious,  rowdyish  appearance.  •  “  Zounds ! 
that  fellow  doesn’t  suit  my  fancy,”  growled  Chupin,  as 
he  trotted  along.  For  he  was  almost  running  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  Madame  d’Argeles’s  insulter. 
The  latter’s  haste  was  soon  explained.  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  letter  which  he  wished  to  have  delivered,  and  no 
doubt  he  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  com¬ 
missionaire.  Having  discovered  one  at  last,  he  called 
him,  gave  him  the  missive,  and  then  pursued  his  way 
more  leisurely. 

He  had  reached  the  boulevard,  when  a  florid-faced 
youth,  remarkably  short  and  stout,  rushed  toward  him 
with  both  hands  amicably  extended,  at  the  same  time 
crying,  loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by:  “Is  it  possible  that  this  is  my  dear 
Wilkie?” 

“  Yes — alive  and  in  the  flesh,”  replied  the  young  man. 
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“  Well,  and  what  the  devil  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?  Last  Sunday,  at  the  races,  I  looked  for  you 
everywhere,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Wilkie  was  to  be 
found.  However,  you  were  wise  not  to  go.  I  am  three 
hundred  louis  out  of  pocket.  I  staked  everything  on 
Domingo,  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  horse.  I  thought 
I  was  sure  to  win — yes,  sure.  Well,  Domingo  came  in 
third.  Can  you  understand  that?  If  every  one  didn't 
know  that  Valorsay  was  a  millionaire,  it  might  be 
supposed  there  had  been  some  foul  play — yes,  upon  my 
word — that  he  had  bet  against  his  own  horse,  and  for¬ 
bidden  his  jockey  to  win  the  race.”  But  the  speaker 
did  not  really  believe  this,  so  he  continued,  more  gayly : 
“  Fortunately,  I  shall  retrieve  my  losses  to-morrow,  at 
Vincennes.  Shall  we  see  you  there?” 

“  Probably.” 

“Then  good-by,  until  to-morrow.” 
v  “  Until  to-morrow.” 

Thereupon  they  shook  hands,  and  each  departed  on 
his  way. 

Chupin  had  not  lost  a  word  of  this  conversation. 
“  Valorsay  a  millionaire !  ”  he  said  to  himself.  “  That's 
good!  Ah,  well!  now  I  know  my  little  gamecock’s 
name,  and  I  also  know  that  he  goes  to  the  races.  Wilkie 
that  must  be  an  English  name ;  I  like  the  name  of 
d’Argeles  better.  But  where  the  devil  is  he  going 
now  ?  ” 

M.  Wilkie  had  simply  paused  to  replenish  his  cigar- 
case  at  the  tobacco  office  of  the  Grand  Hotel ;  and,  after 
lighting  a  cigar,  he  came  out  again,  and  walked  up  the 
boulevard  in  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  Montmartre. 
He  was  no  longer  in  a  hurry  now;  he  strolled  along 
in  view  of  killing  time,  displaying  his  charms,  and 
staring  impudently  at  every  woman  who  passed.  With 
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his  shoulders  drawn  up  on  a  level  with  his  ears,  and 
his  chest  thrown  back,  he  dragged  his  feet  after  him 
as  if  his  limbs  were  half  paralyzed ;  he  was  indeed  doing 
his  best  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was  used  up, 
exhausted,  broken  down  by  excesses  and  dissipation. 
For  that  is  the  fashion — the  latest  fancy — chic! 

“Will  you  never  have  done?”  growled  Chupin. 

“  You  shall  pay  for  this,  you  little  wretch !  ”  He  was 
so  indignant  that  the  gamin  element  in  his  nature  stirred 
again  under  his  fine  broadcloth,  and  he  had  a  wild  long¬ 
ing  to  throw  stones  at  M.  Wilkie.  He  would  certainly 
have  trodden  on  his  heels,  and  have  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fear  of  failing  in  his 
mission,  and  thereby  losing  his  promised  reward. 

He  followed  his  man  closely,  for  the  crowd  was  very 
great.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the  gas  was  lit  on 
all  sides.  The  weather  was  very  mild,  and  there  was 
not  an  unoccupied  table  in  front  of  the  cafes ,  for  it  was 
now  the  absinthe  hour.  How  does  it  happen  that  every 
evening,  between  five  and  seven  o’clock,  every  one  in 
Paris  who  is  known — who  is  somebody  or  something — 
can  be  found  between  the  Passage  de  l’Opera  and  the 
Passage  Jouffroy?  Hereabout  you  may  hear  all  the 
latest  news  and  gossip  of  the  fashionable  world,  the 
last  political  canards — all  the  incidents  of  Parisian 
life  which  will  be  recorded  by  the  papers  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  You  may  learn  the  price  of  stocks, 
and  obtain  tips  for  to-morrow’s  Bourse;  ascertain  how 
much  Mademoiselle  A’s  necklace  cost,  and  who  gave 
it  to  her;  with  the  latest  news  from  Prussia;  and  the 
name  of  the  bank  chairman  or  cashier  who  has  ab¬ 
sconded  during  the  day,  and  the  amount  he  has  taken 
with  him. 

The  crowd  became  more  dense  as  the  Faubourg 
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Montmartre  was  approached,  but  Wilkie  made  his  way 
through  the  throng  with  the  ease  of  an  old  boulcvardier. 
He  must  have  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  for 
he  distributed  bows  right  and  left,  and  was  spoken  to 
by  five  or  six  promenaders.  He  did  not  pass  the  Ter- 
rasse  Jouffroy,  but,  pausing  there,  he  purchased  an 
evening  paper,  retraced  his  steps,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  reached  the  Cafe  Riche,  which  he  entered  tri¬ 
umphantly.  He  did  not  even  touch  the  rim  of  his  hat 
on  going  in — that  would  have  been  excessively  bad 
form;  but  he  called  a  waiter,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and 
imperiously  ordered  him  to  serve  dinner  on  a  table  near 
the  window,  where  he  could  see  the  boulevard — and  be 
seen. 

“And  now  my  little  fighting-cock  is  going  to  feed,'’ 
thought  Chupin.  He,  too,  was  hungry;  and  he  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  modest  restaurant  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  when  two  young  men  passed  near  him  and 
glanced  into  the  cafe. 

“Look,  there's  Wilkie!”  observed  one  of  them. 

“  That’s  so,  upon  my  word !  ”  responded  the  other. 
“  And  he  has  money,  too ;  fortune  has  smiled  upon 
him.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  by  watching  the  fellow ;  one  can  tell  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  purse  as  correctly  as  he  could  himself.  If 
his  funds  are  low,  he  has  his  meals  brought  to  his 
room  from  a  cook-shop  where  he  has  credit;  his  mus¬ 
tache  droops  despondingly ;  he  is  humble  even  to  ser¬ 
vility  with  his  friends,  and  he  brushes  his  hair  over  his 
forehead.  When  he  is  in  average  circumstances,  he 
dines  at  Launay’s,  waxes  his  mustache,  and  brushes  his 
hair  back  from  his  face.  But  when  he  dines  at  the  Cafe 
Riche,  my  boy,  when  he  has  dyed  his  mustache,  and  tips 
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his  hat  over  his  ear,  and  deports  himself  in  that  arro¬ 
gant  fashion,  why,  he  has  at  least  five  or  six  thousand 
francs  in  his  pocket,  and  all  is  well  with  him.” 

“  Where  does  he  get  his  money  from  ?  ” 

“Who  can  tell?” 

“Is  he  rich?” 

“  He  must  have  plenty  of  money — I  lent  him  ten 
louis  once,  and  he  paid  me  back  ” 

“  Zounds !  He’s  a  very  honorable  fellow,  then.” 
Thereupon  the  two  young  men  laughed,  and  passed  on. 

Chupin  had  been  greatly  edified.  “  Now  I  know  you 
as  well  as  if  I  were  your  concierge,”  he  muttered,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  unconscious  Wilkie ;  “  and  when  I’ve  fol¬ 
lowed  you  home,  and  learned  your  number,  I  shall  have 
richly  earned  the  fifty  francs  M.  Fortunat  promised 
me.”  As  well  as  he  could  judge  through  the  window- 
pane,  M.  Wilkie  was  eating  his  dinner  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  appetite.  “  Ah !  ”  he  exclaimed,  not  without 
envy,  “these  fighting-cocks  take  good  care  of  their 
stomachs.  He’s  there  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  I  shall 
have  time  to  run  and  swallow  a  mouthful  myself.” 

So  saying,  Chupin  hastened  to  a  small  restaurant  in 
a  neighboring  street,  and  magnificently  disbursed  the 
sum  of  thirty-nine  sous.  Such  extravagance  was  un¬ 
usual  on  his  part,  for  he  had  lived  very  frugally  since 
he  had  taken  a  vow  to  become  rich.  Formerly,  when 
he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth — to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion — he  indulged  in  cigars  and  in  absinthe;  but  now 
he  contented  himself  with  the  fare  of  an  anchorite, 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  only  smoked  when  some 
one  gave  him  a  cigar.  Nor  was  this  any  great  priva¬ 
tion  to  him,  since  he  gained  a  penny  by  it — and  a  penny 
was  another  grain  of  sand  added  to  the  foundation  of 
his  future  wealth.  However,  this  evening  he  indulged 
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in  the  extravagance  of  a  glass  of  wine,  deciding  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  had  fairly  earned  it. 

When  he  returned  to  his  post  in  front  of  the  Cafe 
Riche,  M.  Wilkie  was  no  longer  alone  at  his  table. 
He  was  finishing  his  coffee  in  the  company  of  a  man 
of  his  own  age,  who  was  remarkably  good-looking — 
almost  too  good-looking,  in  fact — and  a  glance  at 
whom  caused  Chupin  to  exclaim :  “  What !  what !  Tve 

seen  that  face  somewhere  before - But  he  racked 

his  brain  in  vain  in  trying  to  remember  who  this  new¬ 
comer  was,  in  trying  to  set  a  name  on  this  face,  which 
was  positively  annoying  in  its  classical  beauty,  and 
which  he  felt  convinced  had  occupied  a  place  among  the 
phantoms  of  his  past.  Irritated  beyond  endurance  by 
what  he  termed  his  stupidity,  he  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  he  should  enter  the  cafe  or  not,  when  he  saw 
M.  Wilkie  take  his  bill  from  the  hands  of  a  waiter, 
glance  at  it,  and  throw  a  louis  on  the  table.  His  com¬ 
panion  had  drawn  out  his  pocketbook  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  paying  for  the  coffee  he  had  taken;  but 
Wilkie,  with  a  cordial  gesture,  forbade  it,  and  made  that 
magnificent,  imperious  sign  to  the  waiter,  which  so 
clearly  implies:  “Take  nothing!  All  is  paid!  Keep 
the  change.”  Thereupon  the  servant  gravely  retired, 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  fact  that  vanity  in¬ 
creases  the  fabulous  total  of  Parisian  gratuities  by  more 
than  a  million  francs  a  year. 

“  My  gallant  youths  are  coming  out,”  thought 
Chupin.  “  I  must  keep  my  ears  open.”  And  approach¬ 
ing  the  door,  he  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  pretended  to 
be  engaged  in  tying  his  shoestrings.  This  is  one  of  the 
thousand  expedients  adopted  by  spies  and  inquisitive 
people.  And  when  a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  tell  his 
secrets  in  the  street,  he  should  at  least  be  wise  enough 
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to  distrust  the  people  near  him  who  pretend  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  something  else;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
these  persons  are  listening  to  him,  possibly  for  pay,  or 
possibly  from  curiosity. 

However,  the  young  men  whom  Chupin  was  watch¬ 
ing  were  far  from  suspecting  that  they  were  under  sur¬ 
veillance.  M.  Wilkie  came  out  first,  talking  very  loud, 
as  often  happens  when  a  man  has  Just  partaken  of  a 
good  dinner,  and  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  digestion. 
“  Come,  Coralth,  my  good  fellow,  you  won’t  desert  me 
in  this  way?  I  have  a  box  for  the  Varictes,  and  you 
must  go  with  me.  We’ll  see  if  Silly  imitates  Theresa  as 
perfectly  as  they  say.” 

“  But  I  have  an  appointment.” 

“  Oh,  well,  let  it  wait.  Come,  viscount,  is  it  agreed  ?  ” 

“Ah,  you  do  with  me  just  as  you  like.” 

“  Good !  But,  first  of  all  let  us  take  a  glass  of  beer 
to  finish  our  cigars.  And  do  you  know  whom  you  will 
find  in  my  box  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  they  passed,  and  Chupin  rose  to  his 
feet.  “Coralth,”  he  muttered,  “Viscount  de  Coralth. 
He’s  not  one  of  our  clients.  Let  me  see,  Coralth.  This 
is  certainly  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  the  name. 
Can  it  be  that  I’m  mistaken  ?  Impossible !  ” 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  thoroughly  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  first  impression, 
consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  a  name  has 
but  a  slight  significance  after  all.  His  preoccupation 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  shortening  the  time  which 
he  spent  in  promenading  to  and  fro,  while  the  friends 
sat  outside  a  cafe  smoking  and  drinking.  It  was  still 
M.  Wilkie  who  monopolized  the  conversation,  while  his 
companion  listened  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table, 
occasionally  nodding  his  head  in  token  of  approbation. 
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One  thing  that  incensed  Chupin  was  that  they  loitered 
there,  when  one  of  them  had  a  ticket  for  a  box  at  the 
theatre  in  his  pocket. 

“  Idiots  !  ”  he  growled ;  “  they'll  wait  till  the  play's 
half  over  before  they  go  in.  And  then  they'll  let  the 
doors  slam  behind  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis¬ 
turbing  everybody.  Fools,  go !  " 

As  if  they  had  heard  the  command,  they  rose  sud¬ 
denly,  and  an  instant  after  they  entered  the  Varictcs. 
They  entered,  but  Chupin  remained  on  the  pavement, 
scratching  his  head  furiously,  in  accordance  with  his 
habit  whenever  he  wished  to  develop  his  powers  of 
imagination.  He  was  trying  to  think  how  he  might 
procure  admission  to  the  theatre  without  paying  for  it. 
For  several  years  he  had  seen  every  play  put  upon 
the  stage  in  Paris,  without  spending  a  sou,  and  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  actually  degrading  to  purchase  a  ticket 
at  the  office  now.  “  Pay  to  see  a  farce ! "  he  thought. 
“  Not  I.  I  must  know  some  one  here — I'll  wait  for 
the  entr’acte.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  became  apparent  when 
among  those  who  left  the  theatre  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act  he  recognized  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was 
now  working  on  the  claque,*  and  who  at  once  procured 
him  a  ticket  of  admission  for  nothing.  “  Well,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  friends  everywhere,”  he  muttered, 
as  he  took  the  seat  assigned  him. 

It  was  a  very  good  place  they  had  given  him — a  seat 
in  the  second  gallery  commanding  an  excellent  view  of 
the  house.  The  first  glance  around  told  him  that  his 
“  customers,”  as  he  styled  them,  were  in  a  box  exactly 

*  The  body  of  hired  applauders  who  arc  employed  at 
most  Parisian  theatres  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience. — [Trans.] 
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opposite.  They  were  now  in  the  company  of  two 
damsels  in  startling  toilettes,  with  exceedingly  dishev¬ 
elled  yellow  hair,  who  moved  restlessly  about,  and 
giggled  and  stared,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
attract  attention.  And  their  stratagem  succeeded. 
However,  this  did  not  seem  to  please  the  Viscount  de 
Coralth,  who  kept  himself  as  far  back  in  the  shade 
as  he  possibly  could.  But  young  Wilkie  was  evidently 
delighted,  and  seemed  manifestly  proud  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  public  was  compelled  to  bestow  upon 
his  box.  He  offered  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  gaze  of  the  audience ;  moved  about,  leaned  forward, 
and  made  himself  fully  as  conspicuous  as  his  fair  com¬ 
panions.  Less  than  ever  did  Chupin  now  forgive 
Wilkie  for  the  insult  he  had  cast  in  the  face  of  Madame 
Lia  d’Argeles,  who  was  probably  his  mother. 

As  for  the  play,  M.  Fortunat’s  emissary  did  not  hear 
twenty  words  of  it.  He  was  so  overcome  with  fatigue 
that  he  soon  fell  asleep.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  each 
entr’acte  aroused  him  a  little,  but  he  did  not  thoroughly 
wake  up  until  the  close  of  the  performance.  His  “  cus¬ 
tomers”  were  still  in  their  box,  and  M.  Wilkie  was 
gallantly  wrapping  the  ladies  in  their  cloaks  and  shawls. 
In  the  vestibule,  he  and  M.  de  Coralth  were  joined  by 
several  other  young  men,  and  the  whole  party  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  neighboring  cafe.  “These  people  are 
certainly  afflicted  with  an  unquenchable  thirst,” 
growled  Chupin.  “  I  wonder  if  this  is  their  everyday 
life?” 

He,  too,  was  thirsty  after  his  hastily  eaten  dinner; 
and  necessity  prevailing  over  economy,  he  seated  him¬ 
self  at  a  table  outside  the  cafe ,  and  called  for  a  glass 
of  beer,  in  which  he  moistened  his  parched  lips  with  a 
sigh  of  intense  satisfaction.  He  sipped  the  beverage 
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slowly,  in  order  to  make  it  last  the  longer,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  glass  from  becoming  dry  long 
before  M.  Wilkie  and  his  friends  were  ready  to  leave. 
“It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  stay  here  all  night,” 
he  thought,  angrily. 

His  ill-humor  was  not  strange  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and 
after  carrying  all  the  tables  and  chairs  round  about, 
inside,  a  waiter  came  to  ask  Chupin  to  go  away.  All 
the  other  cafes  were  closing  too,  and  the  fastening  of 
bolts  or  the  clanking  of  shutter  chains  could  be  heard 
on  every  side.  On  the  pavement  stood  groups  of  wait¬ 
ers  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  stretching  and  yawning,  and 
inhaling  the  fresh  night  air  with  delight.  The  boule¬ 
vard  was  fast  becoming  deserted — the  men  were 
going  off  in  little  groups,  and  female  forms  could  be 
seen  gliding  along  in  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  the 
houses.  The  police  were  watching  everywhere,  with 
a  word  of  menace  ever  ready  on  their  lips;  and  soon 
the  only  means  of  egress  from  the  cafes  were  the  nar¬ 
row,  low  doorways  cut  in  the  shutters  through,  which 
the  last  customers — the  insatiable,  who  are  always 
ordering  one  thimbleful  more  to  finish — passed  out. 

It  was  through  a  portal  of  this  sort  that  M.  Wilkie 
and  his  companions  at  last  emerged,  and  on  perceiving 
them,  Chupin  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  “At  last,” 
he  thought,  “  I  can  follow  the  man  to  his  door,  take 
his  number,  and  go  home.” 

But  his  joy  was  short-lived,  for  M.  Wilkie  proposed 
that  the  whole  party  should  go  and  take  supper.  M. 
de  Coralth  demurred  to  the  idea,  but  the  others  over¬ 
ruled  his  objections,  and  dragged  him  away  with  them. 
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“  Ah  !  this  is  a  bad  job  !  "  growled  Chupin.  “  Go,  go, 
and  never  stop !  " 

What  exasperated  him  even  more  than  his  want  of 
sleep  was  the  thought  that  his  good  mother  must  be 
waiting  for  him  at  home  in  an  agony  of  anxiety;  for 
since  his  reformation  he  had  become  remarkably  reg¬ 
ular  in  his  habits.  What  should  he  do  ?  “  Go  home," 
said  Reason ;  “  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  find  this  Wilkie 
again.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  lives  at  No. 
48,  in  the  Rue  du  Helder."  “  Remain,"  whispered 
Avarice;  “and,  since  you  have  accomplished  so  much, 
finish  your  work.  M.  Fortunat  won't  pay  for  conjec¬ 
tures,  but  for  a  certainty." 

Love  of  money  carried  the  day;  so,  weaving  an  in¬ 
terminable  chaplet  of  oaths,  he  followed  the  party  until 
they  entered  Brebant's  restaurant,  one  of  the  best 
known .  establishments  which  remain  open  at  night¬ 
time.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  now ; 
the  boulevard  was  silent  and  deserted,  and  yet  this 
restaurant  was  brilliantly  lighted  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  snatches  of  song  and  shouts  of  laughter,  with  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  clink  of  glasses, 
could  be  heard  through  the  half  opened  windows. 

“Eight  dozen  Marennes  for  No.  6,"  shouted  a 
waiter  to  the  man  who  opened  oysters  near  the  res¬ 
taurant  door. 

On  hearing  this  order,  Chupin  shook  his  clenched 
fist  at  the  stars.  “  The  wretches ! "  he  muttered 
through  his  set  teeth;  “bad  luck  to  them!  Those 
oysters  are  for  their  mouths,  plainly  enough,  for  there 
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are  eight  of  them  in  all,  counting  those  yellow-haired 
women.  They  will,  no  doubt,  remain  at  table  until 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  And  they  call  this  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves.  And  meanwhile,  poor  little  Chupin 
must  wear  out  his  shoe-leather  on  the  pavement.  Ah ! 
they  shall  pay  for  this !  '' 

It  ought  to  have  been  some  consolation  to  him  to 
see  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  misery,  for  in  front 
of  the  restaurant  stood  a  dozen  cabs  with  sleepy  driv¬ 
ers,  who  were  waiting  for  chance  to  send  them  one 
of  those  half-intoxicated  passengers  who  refuse  to  pay 
more  than  fifteen  sous  for  their  fare,  but  give  their 
Jehu  a  gratuity  of  a  louis.  All  these  vehicles  belonged 
to  the  peculiar  category  known  as  “  night  cabs  ” — 
dilapidated  conveyances  with  soiled,  ragged  linings,  and. 
drawn  by  half-starved,  jaded  horses. 

However,  Chupin  neither  thought  of  these  vehicles, 
nor  of  the  poor  horses,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  drivers 
themselves.  His  wrath  had  been  succeeded  by  philo¬ 
sophical  resignation ;  he  accepted  with  good  grace  what 
he  could  not  avoid.  As  the  night  air  had  become  very 
cool,  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pace  to  and  fro  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  restaurant.  He  had  made  a  hundred  turns  per¬ 
haps,  passing  the  events  of  the  day  in  review,  when 
suddenly  such  a  strange  and  startling  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  stood  motionless,  lost  in  aston¬ 
ishment.-  Reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  M.  Wilkie 
and  the  Viscount  de  Coralth  had  behaved  during  the 
evening,  a  singular  suspicion  assailed  him.  While  M. 
Wilkie  gradually  lost  his  wits,  M.  de  Coralth  had  be¬ 
come  remarkably  cold  and  reserved.  He  had  seemed 
to  oppose  all  M.  Wilkie's  propositions;  but  he  had 
agreed  to  them  at  last,  so  that  his  objections  had  pro- 
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duced  much  the  same  effect  as  a  stimulant.  It  seemed 
then  as  if  M.  de  Coralth  had  some  strange  interest  in 
wishing  to  gain  ascendency  over  his  friend.  At  least 
such  was  Chupin’s  opinion.  “  Oh,  oh  !  ”  he  murmured. 
“  What  if  he  should  be  working  up  the  same  little 
scheme?  What  if  he  were  acquainted  with  Madame 
Lia  d’Argeles?  What  if  he  knew  that  there's  a  fortune 
waiting  for  a  claimant?  I  shouldn't  at  all  be  surprised 
if  I  found  that  he  wanted  to  cook  his  bread  in  our 
oven.  But  father  Fortunat  wouldn't  be  pleased  with 

the  news.  Ah  !  no — he  wouldn't  even  smile - •" 

While  carrying  on  this  little  conversation  with  him¬ 
self,  he  stood  just  in  front  of  the  restaurant,  looking 
up  into  the  air,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  window  was 
•thrown  noisily  open,  and  the  figures  of  two  men  be¬ 
came  plainly  visible.  They  were  engaged  in  a  friendly 
struggle ;  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  trying  to  seize  hold 
of  something  which  the  other  had  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  refused  to  part  with.  One  of  these  men  was 
M.  Wilkie  as  Chupin  at  once  perceived.  “  Good !  "  he 
said  to  himself ;  “  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end !  " 
As  he  spoke,  M.  Wilkie's  hat  fell  on  the  window-sill, 
slipped  off,  and  dropped  on  to  the  pavement  below. 
With  a  natural  impulse  Chupin  picked  it  up,  and  he 
was  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  when  M. 
Wilkie  leant  out  of  the  window  and  shouted  in  a  voice 
that  was  thick  with  wine :  “  Halloo  !  Eh,  there !  Who 
picked  up  my  hat?  Honesty  shall  be  rewarded.  A 
glass  of  champagne  and  a  cigar  for  the  fellow  who‘11 
bring  it  me  in  room  No.  6.” 

Chupin  hesitated.  By  going  up,  he  might,  perhaps, 
compromise  the  success  of  his  mission.  But  on  the 
other  hand  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  very  much 
wished  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  how  these  young  men 
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were  amusing  themselves.  Besides,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  this  handsome  viscount, 
whom  he  was  certain  he  had  met  before,  though  he 
could  not  tell  when  or  where.  In  the  meantime,  M. 
Wilkie  had  perceived  him. 

“  Come,  you  simpleton  !  ”  he  cried ;  “  make  haste. 
You  can’t  be  very  thirsty.” 

The  thought  of  the  viscount  decided  Chupin.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  restaurant  and  climbing  the  staircase,  he  had 
just  reached  the  landing  when  a  pale-looking  man, 
who  had  a  smoothly-shaven  face  and  was  dressed  in 
black,  barred  his  way  and  asked :  “  What  do  you 
want  ?  ” 

“  M’sieur,  here’s  a  hat  which  fell  from  one  of  your 
windows  and - ” 

“  All  right,  hand  it  here.” 

But  Chupin  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  order.  He  was 
beginning  a  long  explanation,  when  a  curtain  near  by 
was  pushed  aside,  and  M.  Wilkie  called  out :  “  Philippe  ! 
eh,  Philippe! — bring  me  the  man  who  picked  up  my 
hat.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Chupin,  “  you  see,  m’sieur,  that  he  asks 
for  me.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Philippe.  “  Go  on,  then.”  And 
raising  the  portiere  he  pushed  Chupin  into  room  No.  6. 

It  was  a  small,  square  apartment,  with  a  very  low 
ceiling.  The  temperature  was  like  that  of  a  furnace, 
and  the  glare  of  the  gaslights  almost  blinded  one.  The 
supper  was  over,  but  the  table  had  not  yet  been  cleared, 
and  plates  full  of  leavings  showed  that  the  guests  had 
fairly  exhausted  their  appetites.  Still,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  M.  Wilkie,  every  one  present  seemed  to  be 
terribly  bored.  In  one  corner,  with  her  head  resting 
on  a  piano,  sat  one  of  the  yellow-haired  damsels,  fast 
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asleep,  while,  beside  the  window,  M.  de  Coralth  was 
smoking  with  his  elbows  propped  upon  the  table.  The 
four  other  young  men  were  looking  on  phlegmatically. 
“  Ah !  here’s  my  hat,”  exclaimed  M.  Wilkie,  as  soon 
as  Chupin  appeared.  “  Wait  and  receive  your  prom¬ 
ised  reward.”  And  thereupon  he  rang  the  bell,  crying 
at  the  top  of  his  voice :  “  Henry,  you  sleepy-head — a 
clean  '  glass  and  some  more  of  the  widow  Cliquot’s 
champagne !  ” 

Several  bottles  were  standing  upon  the  table,  only 
half  empty,  and  one  of  M.  Wilkie’s  friends  called  his 
attention  to'  this  fact,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
disdainfully.  “  You  must  take  me  for  a  fool,”  he  said, 
contemptuously.  “A  man  doesn’t  drink  stale  wine 
when  he  has  the  prospect  of  such  an  inheritance  as  is 
coming  to  me - ” 

“Wilkie!”  interrupted  M.  de  Coralth,  quickly; 
“  Wilkie!” 

But  he  was  too  late;  Chupin  had  heard  and  under¬ 
stood  everything.  His  conjectures  had  proved  correct. 
M.  Wilkie  knew  his  right  to  the  estate;  M.  Fortunat 
had  been  forestalled  by  the  viscount,  and  would  merely 
have  his  labor  for  his  pains.  “  No  chance  for  the 
guv’nor !  ”  thought  the  agent’s  emissary.  “  And  what 
a  blow  after  the  De  Valorsay  affair !  It’s  enough  to 
give  him  the  jaundice!  ” 

For  a  youth  of  his  age,  Chupin  controlled  his  feelings 
admirably;  but  the  revelation  came  so  suddenly  that 
he  had  started  despite  himself,  and  changed  color  a 
trifle.  M.  de  Coralth  saw  this ;  and,  though  he  was  far 
from  suspecting  the  truth,  his  long  repressed  anger 
burst  forth.  He  rose  abruptly,  took  up  a  bottle,  and 
filling  the  nearest  glass,  he  rudely  exclaimed :  “  Come, 
drink  that — make  haste — and  clear  out !  ” 
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Victor  Chupin  must  have  become  very  sensitive  since 
his  conversion.  In  former  times  he  was  not  wont  to 
be  so  susceptible  as  to  lose  his  temper  when  some  one 
chanced  to  address  him  in  a  rather  peremptory  manner, 
or  to  offer  him  wine  out  of  the  first  available  glass. 
But  M.  de  Coralth  inspired  him  with  one  of  those  in¬ 
explicable  aversions  which  cannot  be  restrained.  “  Eh ! 
tell  me  if  it’s  because  we’ve  drank  champagne  to¬ 
gether  before  that  you  talk  to  me  like  that?  ”  the  young 
fellow  retorted,  savagely. 

It  was  only  a  random  shot,  but  it  reached  home.  The 
viscount  seemed  touched  to  the  quick.  “  You  hear  that, 
Wilkie,”  said  he.  “This  will  teach  you  that  the  time 
of  your  compatriot.  Lord  Seymour,  has  passed  by. 
The  good-humored  race  of  plebeians  who  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  blows  with  which  noblemen  honored 
them  after  drinking,  has  died  out.  This  ought  to  cure 
you  of  your  unfortunate  habit  of  placing  yourself  on 
terms  of  equality  with  all  the  vagabonds  you  meet.” 

Chupin’s  hair  fairly  bristled  with  anger.  “  What ! 
what !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I'll  teach  you  to  call  me  a 
vagabond,  you  scoundrel !  ” 

His  gesture,  his  attitude,  and  his  eyes  were  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  defiance  and  menace  that  two  of  the  guests 
sprang  up  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “  Go,  go,”  they 
said. 

But  he  freed  himself  from  their  grasp.  “  Go !  ”  he 
replied.  “Never!  He  called  me  a  vagabond.  Am  I 
to  pocket  the  insult  quietly  and  walk  off  with  it?  You 
can  scarcely  expect  that.  First,  I  demand  an  apology.” 

This  was  asking  too  much  of  the  Viscount  de  Co¬ 
ralth.  “  Let  the  fool  alone,”  he  remarked,  with  affected 
coolness,  “and  ring  for  the  waiters  to  kick  him  out.” 
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It  did  not  require  this  new  insult  to  put  Chupin  in  a 
furious  passion.  <(  Come  on !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Ah, 
ha!  Where’s  the  fellow  who’ll  turn  me  out?  Let  him 
come.  I’ll  teach  him  a  lesson !  ”  And  as  he  spoke  he 
squared  his  shoulders,  inflated  his  chest,  and  threw  the 
weight  of  his  entire  body  on  his  left  leg,  after  the 
most  approved  method  of  sparring-masters. 

“  Go,  go !  ”  insisted  Wilkie’s  friends. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  go  with  pleasure,  but  your  friend  must  go, 
too.  Is  he  a  man  ?  Then  let  him  come,  and  we’ll  settle 
this  outside.”  And  seeing  that  they  were  again  trying 
to  seize  him :  “  Hands  off !  ”  he  thundered,  “  or  I’ll 
strike.  You  were  not  obliged  to  invite  me  here.  It 
isn’t  my  business  to  furnish  amusement  to  parties 
who’ve  drunk  too  much  wine.  And  why  should  you 
despise  me?  It’s  true  I  haven’t  any  money  while  you 
have  plenty — that  I  work  and  you  carouse.  Still  that’s 
no  reason  why  you  should  scorn  me.  Besides,  those 
who  are  poor  in  the  morning  are  sometimes  rich  in  the 
evening.  Every  dog  has  his  day.  I  have  an  idea  that 
I  shall  have  some  coin  when  yours  is  all  gone.  Then 
it  will  be  my  turn  to  laugh;  and  as  I’m  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  will  give  you  my  half-smoked  cigars.” 

M.  Wilkie  seemed  delighted.  He  had  climbed  on  to 
the  piano  and  seated  himself,  with  his  feet  on  the  key¬ 
board;  and  there,  as  on  a  judgment  seat,  he  listened 
and  applauded,  alternately  taking  Chupin’s  part,  and 
then  the  viscount’s.  “  Bravo,  gamin !”  or,  “  Give  it  to 
him,  Coralth !  ”  he  shouted  in  turn. 

This  irritated  the  viscount  exceedingly.  “  I  see  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  call  in  the  police  to  settle  the 
affair,”  he  said,  sneeringly. 

“  The  police !  ”  roared  Chupin.  “  Ah  !  that  won’t 
do,  you  scamp - ”  But  his  voice  died  away  in  his 
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throat,  and  he  stood  motionless,  speechless,  with  his 
arm  raised  as  if  he  were  about  to  strike,  and  his  eyes 
dilated  with  astonishment. 

For  a  change  of  expression  in  M.  de  Coralth’s  face 
had  enlightened  him ;  and  he  suddenly  recollected  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  he  had  known  this  so- 
called  viscount.  He  remembered,  too,  the  name  he  had 
borne  when  he  first  met  him.  “  Oh  !  ”  he  stammered ; 
“  oh !  oh!” 

However,  the  effect  of  this  discovery  was  to  dispel 
his  anger,  or  rather  to  restore  his  calmness,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  M.  de  Coralth,  he  exclaimed :  “  Don’t  be  angry 
at  what  I’ve  said,  m’sieur;  it  w&s  only  a  jest — I  know 
that  there’s  a  wide  difference  between  a  poor  devil 
like  me  and  a  viscount  like  you — I  haven’t  a  sou,  you 
see,  and  that  maddens  me.  But  I’m  not  so  very  bad- 
looking,  fortunately,  and  I’m  always  hoping  that  the 
daughter  of  some  rich  banker  will  fall  in  love  with  me 
and  marry  me.  Some  people  have  such  luck,  you 
know.  If  I  meet  with  any  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  pass 
myself  off  as  the  lost  child  of  some  great  personage — 
of  a  duke,  for  instance — and  if  the  real  son  exists,  and 
troubles  me,  why  I’ll  quietly  put  him  out  of  the  way, 
if  possible.” 

With  but  one  exception  the  persons  present  did  not 
understand  a  single  word  of  this  apparent  nonsense; 
and  indeed  the  yellow-haired  damsels  stared  at  the 
speaker  in  amazement.  Still  it  was  evident  that  each 
of  these  words  had  a  meaning,  and  a  terrible  meaning 
for  M.  de  Coralth.  Accustomed  for  years  to  control 
his  features,  he  remained  apparently  unmoved — he  even 
smiled;  but  a  close  observer  could  have  detected  an¬ 
guish  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  become  very  pale.  At 
last,  unable  to  endure  the  scene  any  longer,  he  drew  a 
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hundred-franc  bank-note  from  his  pocketbook,  crumpled 
it  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  at  Chupin,  saying:  “That’s 
a  very  pretty  story  you  are  telling,  my  boy;  but  we’ve 
had  enough  of  it.  Take  your  pay  and  leave  us.” 

Unfortunately,  the  note  struck  Chupin  full  in  the 
face.  He  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  of  rage,  and,  by  the 
way  in  which  he  seized  and  brandished  an  empty  bottle, 
it  might  have  been  imagined  that  M.  de  Coralth  was 
about  to  have  his  head  broken.  But  no.  Thanks  to  a 
supreme  effort  of  will,  Chupin  conquered  this  mad 
fury;  and,  dropping  the  bottle,  he  remarked  to  the 
young  women  who  were  uttering  panic-stricken  shrieks : 
“  Be  quiet ;  don’t  you  see  that  I  was  only  in  fun.” 

But  even  M.  Wilkie  had  found  the  fun  a  little  rough, 
and  even  dangerous.  Several  of  the  young  fellows 
present  sprang  up,  with  the  evident  intention  of  push¬ 
ing  Chupin  out  of  the  room,  but  he  checked  them  with 
a  gesture.  “Don’t  disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen/’  he 
said.  “  I’m  going,  only  let  me  find  the  bank-note 
which  this  gentleman  threw  at  me.” 

“That’s  quite  proper,”  replied  M.  Wilkie,  approv¬ 
ingly  ;  “  look  for  it.” 

Chupin  did  so,  and  at  last  found  it  lying  almost  under 
the  piano.  “  Now,”  he  remarked,  “  I  should  like  a 
cigar.” 

A  score  or  so  were  lying  in  a  dish.  He  gravely 
selected  one  of  them  and  coolly  cut  off  the  end  of  it 
before  placing  it  in  his  mouth.  Those  around  watched 
him  with  an  air  of  profound  astonishment,  not  under¬ 
standing  this  ironical  calmness  following  so  closely 
upon  such  a  storm  of  passion.  Then  he,  Victor  Chupin, 
who  had,  it  seems  to  me,  but  one  aim  in  life — to  be¬ 
come  rich — Victor  Chupin,  who  loved  money  above 
anything  else,  and  had  stifled  all  other  passions  in  his 
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soul — lie  who  often  worked  two  whole  days  to  earn 
five  francs — he  who  did  not  disdain  to  claim  his  five 
sous  when  he  went  to  hire  a  cab  for  his  employer — he, 
Chupin,  twisted  the  bank-note  in  his  fingers,  lit  it  at 
the  gas,  and  used  it  to  light  his  cigar. 

“  Ah  !  he’s  crazy !  ”  murmured  the  yellow-haired 
damsels,  with  despair  in  their  voices. 

But  M.  Wilkie  was  enthusiastic.  “  There’s  form!” 
said  he.  “  Fine  form  and  no  mistake !  ” 

But  Chupin  did  not  even  deign  to  turn  his  head.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  standing  on  the  threshold,  he 
bowed  to  M.  de  Coralth  with  an  ironical  smile.  “  Un¬ 
til  we  meet  again.  Monsieur  Paul,”  said  he.  “  And 
kindly  remember  me  to  Madame  Paul,  if  you  please.” 

If  the  others  had  been  less  astonished,  they  would 
have  no  doubt  have  remarked  the  prodigious  effect  of 
this  name  upon  their  brilliant  friend.  He  became 
ghastly  pale  and  fell  back  in  his  chair.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  he  bounded  up  as  if  he  wished  to  attack  his 
enemy.  But  pursuit  seemed  likely  to  yield  no  result, 
for  Chupin  was  already  on  the  boulevard. 

It  was  daybreak.  Paris  was  waking  up;  the  bakers 
were  standing  at  their  doors,  and  boys  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  with  their  eyes  swollen  with  sleep,  were  taking 
down  the  shutters  of  the  wine-shops.  A  cloud  of 
dust,  raised  by  the  street-sweepers,  hung  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  rag-pickers  wandered  about,  peering  among 
the  rubbish ;  the  noisy  milk-carts  jolted  along  at  a 
gallop,  and  workmen  were  proceeding  to  their  daily 
toil,  with  hunches  of  bread  in  their  hands.  The  morn¬ 
ing  air  was  very  chilly;  nevertheless,  Chupin  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  across  the  boulevard,  at  a  spot 
where  he  could  watch  the  entrance  of  the  restaurant 
without  being  seen.  He  had  just  experienced  one  of 
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those  sudden  shocks  which  so  disturb  the  mind,  that 
one  becomes  insensible  to  outward  circumstances,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be.  He  had  recognized  in  the  so-called 
Viscount  de  Coralth,  the  man  whom  he  had  hated  above 
all  others  in  the  world,  or,  rather,  the  only  man  whom 
he  hated,  for  his  was  not  a  bad  heart.  Impressionable 
to  excess  like  a  true  child  of  the  faubourgs,  he  had 
the  Parisian’s  strange  mobility  of  feeling.  If  his  anger 
was  kindled  by  a  trifle,  the  merest  nothing  usually  suf¬ 
ficed  to  extinguish  it.  But  matters  were  different  re¬ 
specting  this  handsome  viscount !  “  God !  how  I  hate 
him !  ”  he  hissed  through  his  set  teeth.  “  God  !  how  I 
hate  him !  ” 

For  once,  years  before,  as  he  had  confessed  to  M. 
Fortunat,  Chupin  had  been  guilty  of  a  cowardly  and 
abominable  act,  which  had  nearly  cost  a  man  his  life. 
And  this  crime,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would  have 
benefited  the  very  fellow  who  concealed  his  sinful, 
shameful  past  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  Co¬ 
ralth.  How  was  it  that  Chupin  had  not  recognized  him 
at  once?  Because  he  had  worked  for  this  fellow  with¬ 
out  knowing  him,  receiving  his  orders  through  the  mis¬ 
erable  wretches  who  pandered  to  his  vices.  He  had 
only  seen  him  personally  once  or  twice,  and  had  never 
spoken  to  him.  Later — too  late — he  discovered  what 
vile  intrigue  it  was  that  he  had  served.  And  when  he 
became  sincerely  repentant  he  loathed  this  Coralth  who 
had  caused  his  crime. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  recognition  of  Coralth  had 
inspired  him  with  remorse.  It  had  aroused  in  the 
recesses  of  his  conscience  a  threatening  voice  which 
cried:  “What  are  you  doing  here?  You  are  acting  as 
a  spy  for  a  man  you  distrust,  and  whose  real  designs 
you  are  ignorant  of.  It  was  in  this  way  you  began 
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before.  Have  you  forgotten  what  it  led  to  ?  Have  you 
not  sin  enough  already  upon  your  conscience?  Blood 
enough  upon  your  hands?  It  is  folly  to  pretend  that 
one  may  serve  as  a  tool  for  villains,  and  still  remain 
an  honest  man  !  ” 

It  was  this  voice  which  had  given  Chupin  the  cour¬ 
age  to  light  his  cigar  with  the  bank-note.  And  this 
voice  still  tortured  him,  as  seated  on  the  bench  he  now 
tried  to  review  the  situation.  Where,  indeed,  was  he? 
With  rare  good  luck  he  had  discovered  the  son  whom 
Madame  Lia  d'Argeles  had  so  long  and  successfully 
concealed.  But  contrary  to  all  expectations,  this  young 
fellow  already  knew  of  the  inheritance  which  he  was 
entitled  to.  M.  de  Coralth  had  already  achieved  what 
M.  Fortunat  had  meant  to  do;  and  so  the  plan  was  a 
failure,  and  it  was  useless  to  persist  in  it. 

This  would  have  ended  the  matter  if  Chupin  had  not 
chanced  to  know  the  Viscount  de  Coralth’s  shameful 
past.  And  this  knowledge  changed  everything,  for  it 
gave  him  the  power  to  interfere  in  a  most  effectual 
manner.  Armed  with  this  secret,  he  could  bestow  the 
victory  on  M.  Fortunat,  and  force  M.  de  Coralth  to 
capitulate.  And  he  could  do  this  all  the  more  easily,  as 
he  was  sure  that  Coralth  had  not  recognized  him,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  ignorant  of  his  very  existence. 
Chupin  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  anger  which  he  regretted;  he  had 
made  an  ironical  illusion  to  his  enemy's  past  life,  but 
after  all  this  had  done  no  particular  harm.  So  nothing 
prevented  him  from  lending  M.  Fortunat  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He 
could  have  his  revenge  on  Coralth,  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  his  patron  a  large  fee,  of  which  he  could 
claim  a  considerable  share  for  himself.  But  no!  The 
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idea  of  deriving  any  profit  whatever  from  this  affair 
inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  disgust — honor  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  naturally  crafty  and  avaricious  nature. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  any  money  made  in  this  way 
would  soil  his  fingers;  for  he  realized  there  must  be 
some  deep  villainy  under  all  this  plotting  and  planning ; 
he  was  sure  of  it,  since  Coralth  was  mixed  up  in 
the  affair.  “  I  will  serve  my  guv’nor  for  nothing,” 
he  decided.  “  When  a  man  is  avenged,  he’s  well 
paid.” 

Chupin  decided  upon  this  course  because  he  could 
think  of  no  better  plan.  Still,  if  he  had  been  master 
of  events  he  would  have  acted  otherwise.  He  would 
have  quietly  presented  the  government  with  this  in¬ 
heritance  which  he  found  M.  Wilkie  so  unworthy  of. 
“The  devil  only  knows  what  he’ll  do  with  it,”  he 
thought.  “He’ll  squander  it  as  my  father  squandered 
the  fortune  that  was  given  him.  It  is  only  fools  who 
meet  with  such  luck  as  that.” 

However,  his  meditations  did  not  prevent  him  from 
keeping  a  close  watch  over  the  restaurant,  for  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  M.  Wilkie  should  not 
escape  him.  It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  customers 
were  leaving  the  establishment ;  for,  after  passing  what 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  joyous  night,  they  felt  the 
need  of  returning  home  to  rest  and  sleep.  Chupin 
watched  them  as  they  emerged.  There  were  some  who 
came  out  with  drooping  heads,  mumbling  incoherent 
phrases ;  while  others  who  were  equally  intoxicated,  but 
more  nervous,  evinced  considerable  animation,  and  sang 
snatches  of  songs,  or  jested  loudly  with  the  street- 
sweepers  as  they  passed  on.  The  more  sober,  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  sunlight,  and  blushing  at  themselves, 
slunk  hastily  and  quietly  away.  There  was  one  man. 
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moreover,  whom  the  waiters  were  obliged  to  carry  to 
his  cab,  for  he  could  no  longer  stand  on  his  feet. 

At  last  Chupin  saw  the  individual  clad  in  black  whom 
Wilkie  had  addressed  as  Philippe,  and  who  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the  restaurant, 
come  out,  and  walk  rapidly  away.  He  was  warmly  clad 
in  a  thick  overcoat,  but  he  shivered,  and  his  pale,  wan 
face  betrayed  the  man  who  is  a  martyr  to  the  pleasures 
of  others — the  man  who  is  condemned  to  be  up  all  night 
and  sleep  only  in  the  daytime — the  man  who  can  tell 
you  how  much  folly  and  beastliness  lurk  in  the  depths 
of  the  wine-cup,  and  who  knows  exactly  how  many 
yawns  are  expressed  by  the  verb  “to  amuse  one’s  self.” 
Chupin  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy.  “  Can  M.  Wilkie 
and  his  friends  have  made  their  escape?”  he  wondered. 

But  at  that  very  moment  they  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  lingered  awhile  on  the  pavement  to  chat, 
and  Chupin  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect 
of  their  night’s  dissipation  on  their  faces.  The  brilliant 
sunlight  made  their  eyes  blink,  and  the  cold  sent  purple 
blotches  to  their  bloated  cheeks.  As  for  the  young 
women  with  yellow  hair,  they  appeared  as  they  really 
were — hideous.  They  entered  the  only  cab  that  re¬ 
mained,  the  most  dilapidated  one  of  all,  and  the  driver 
of  which  had  no  little  difficulty  in  setting  his  horse  in 
motion;  whereupon  the  gentlemen  went  off  on  foot. 

Many  persons  would  have  been  vexed  and  even  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  necessity  of  appearing  at  this  hour  on 
the  boulevard  in  disorderly  attire,  which  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  spent  the  night  in  debauchery.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  Viscount  de  Coralth,  who  was 
evidently  out  of  humor,  the  party  seemed  delighted  with 
themselves,  as  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  way  they  met 
the  glances  of  the  passers-by.  They  considered  them- 
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selves  first-class  form — they  were  producing  an  effect 
— they  were  astonishing  people.  And  what  more  could 
they  desire? 

One  thing  is  certain — they  were  irritating  Chupin 
terribly.  He  was  following  them  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boulevard,  at  some  little  distance  in  the  rear,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  being  recognized.  u  The  wretches  !  ” 
he  growled.  “  One  couldn’t  draw  a  pint  of  manly  blood 
from  the  veins  of  all  six  of  them.  Ah,  if  they  knew 
how  I  hate  them !  ” 

But  he  had  not  long  to  nurse  his  wrath.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  Rue  Drouot,  two  of  the  gentlemen  left  the 
party,  and  two  more  went  down  the  Rue  Lepelletier. 
M.  Wilkie  and  the  viscount  were  left  to  walk  down  the 
boulevard  alone.  They  linked  their  arms  and  carried 
on  an  animated  conversation  until  they  reached  the 
Rue  du  Helder,  where  they  shook  hands  and  separated. 
What  had  they  said  at  parting?  What  agreement  had 
been  made  between  them?  Chupin  would  willingly 
have  given  a  hundred  sous  from  his  private  purse  to 
have  known.  He  would  have  given  as  much  more  to 
have  been  able  to  double  himself,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
viscount,  who  had  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Madeleine,  without  having  to  give  up  watching  and 
following  his  friend.  But  the  days  of  miracles  are 
over.  So  Chupin  sighed,  and,  following  Wilkie,  he 
soon  saw  him  enter  No.  48  of  the  Rue  du  Helder.  The 
concierge,  who  was  at  the  door  busily  engaged  in  pol¬ 
ishing  the  bell-handle,  bowed  respectfully.  “  So  there 
it  is !  ”  grumbled  Chupin.  “  I  knew  he  lived  there — 
I  knew  it  by  the  way  that  Madame  d’Argeles  looked  at 
the  windows  yesterday  evening.  Poor  woman !  Ah ! 
her  son’s  a  fine  fellow  and  no  mistake !  ” 

His  compassion  for  the  unhappy  mother  seemed  to 
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recall  him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  “  Scoundrel  that  I  am !  " 
he  exclaimed,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist.  “  Why,  I'm  forgetting  my  own  good  mother ! " 
And  as  his  task  was  now  ended,  he  started  off  on  the 
run,  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Denis.  “  Poor  mother ! "  he  said  to  himself  as  he  tore 
along,  “  what  a  night  she  must  have  had !  She  must 
have  cried  her  eyes  out ! '' 

He  spoke  the  truth.  The  poor  woman  had  passed  a 
night  of  agony — counting  the  hours,  and  trembling 
each  time  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  announcing 
some  tenant’s  return.  And  as  morning  approached,  her 
anxiety  increased.  “  For  her  son  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  remain  in  such  suspense,"  she  said  to 
herself,  “  unless  he  had  met  with  some  accident  or  en¬ 
countered  some  of  his  former  friends — those  detestable 
scamps  who  had  tried  to  make  him  as  vile  as  them¬ 
selves."  Perhaps  he  had  met  his  father,  Polyte 
Chupin,  the  man  whom  she  still  loved  in  spite  of 
everything,  because  he  was  her  husband,  but  whom  she 
judged,  and  whom  indeed  she  knew,  to  be  capable  of 
any  crime.  And  of  all  misfortunes,  it  was  an  accident, 
even  a  fatal  accident,  that  she  dreaded  least.  In  her 
heroic  soul  the  voice  of  honor  spoke  even  more  loudly 
than  the  imperious  instinct  of  maternity ;  and  she  would 
rather  have  found  her  son  lying  dead  on  the  marble 
slabs  of  the  Morgue  than  seated  in  the  dock  at  the 
Assize  Court. 

Her  poor  eyes  were  weary  of  weeping  when  she  at 
last  recognized  Victor’s  familiar  step  approaching  down 
the  passage.  She  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  as  soon 
as  she  felt  that  he  was  near  her,  for  she  could  not  see 
him,  she  asked :  “  Where  have  you  spent  the  night  ? 
Where  have  you  come  from?  What  has  happened?" 
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His  only  answer  was  to  fling  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  following  alike  the  impulse  of  his  heart  and  the 
advice  of  experience,  which  told  him  that  this  would 
be  the  best  explanation  he  could  give.  Still  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  trying  to  justify  himself,  although 
he  was  careful  not  to  confess  the  truth,  for  he 
dreaded  his  mother's  censure,  knowing  well  enough 
that  she  would  be  less  indulgent  than  his  own  con¬ 
science. 

“  I  believe  you,  my  son,"  said  the  good  woman, 
gravely;  “you  wouldn't  deceive  me,  I'm  sure."  And 
she  added:  “What  reassured  me,  when  you  kissed  me, 
was  that  you  hadn't  been  drinking." 

Chupin  did  not  speak  a  word;  this  confidence  made 
him  strangely  uneasy.  “  May  I  be  hung,"  he  thought, 
“  if  after  this  I  ever  do  anything  that  I  can’t  confess 
to  this  poor  good  woman ! " 

But  he  hadn't  time  for  sentimental  reflections.  He 
had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  report  the  result  of  his  researches  as  soon 
as  possible.  Accordingly,  he  hastily  ate  a  morsel,  for 
he  was  faint  with  hunger,  and  started  out  again,  prom¬ 
ising  to  return  to  dinner.  He  was  in  all  the  greater 
haste  as  it  was  Sunday.  M.  Fortunat  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  these  days  in  the  country,  and  Chupin  feared 
he  might  fail  to  see  him  if  he  was  not  expeditious  in 
his  movements.  And  while  running  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  he  carefully  prepared  the  story  he  meant  to 
relate,  deeply  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  popular 
maxim  which  says :  “  It  is  not  always  well  to  tell  the 
whole  truth."  Ought  he  to  describe  the  scene  at  the 
restaurant,  mention  Coralth,  and  say  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  respecting  M.  Wilkie  ?  After 
mature  deliberation  he  decided  in  the  negative.  If  he 
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revealed  everything,  M.  Fortunat  might  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  abandon  the  affair.  It  would  be  better 
to  let  him  discover  the  truth  himself,  and  profit  by  his 
anger  to  indicate  a  means  of  vengeance. 

It  happened  that  M.  Fortunat  had  decided  not  to 
go  to  the  country  that  Sunday.  He  had  slept  later  than 
usual,  and  was  still  in  his  dressing-gown  when  Chupin 
made  his  appearance.  He  uttered  a  joyful  cry  on  see¬ 
ing  his  emissary,  feeling  assured  that  he  must  be  the 
bearer  of  good  news,  since  he  came  so  early.  “You 
have  succeeded,  then  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

“You  have  discovered  Madame  d’Argeles’s  son?” 

“  I  have  him.” 

“  Ah !  I  knew  that  you  were  a  clever  fellow.  Quick, 
tell  me  everything.  But  no,  wait  a  moment.” 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Madame  Dodelin  at  once  made 
her  appearance.  “  Put  another  plate  on  the  table,” 
said  the  agent.  “  M.  Chupin  will  breakfast  with  me — 
and  serve  us  at  once.  You  agree,  don’t  you,  Victor? 
It’s  ten  o’clock ;  I’m  hungry ;  and  we  can  talk  better 
over  a  bottle  of  wine.” 

This  was  a  great  honor ;  and  it  gave  Chupin  a  fitting 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  service  he  had  rendered.  He 
was  not  too  much  elated,  however;  though  he  felt  very 
sorry  that  he  had  eaten  before  he  came.  On  his  side, 
M.  Fortunat  by  no  means  regretted  having  conferred 
this  favor  on  his  clerk,  for  the  story  which  the  latter 
related,  caused  him  intense  delight.  “Very  good! — • 
well  done,”  he  exclaimed  every  other  minute.  “  I  could 
not  have  done  better  myself.  You  shall  be  abundantly 
rewarded,  Victor,  if  this  affair  is  successful.”  And 
at  this  thought  his  satisfaction  overflowed  in  a  com¬ 
placent  monologue:  “Why  shouldn’t  it  succeed?”  he 
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asked  himself.  “  Could  anything  be  more  simple  and 
certain?  I  can  make  any  demand  I  please — one,  two, 
three  hundred  thousand  francs.  Ah,  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  Count  de  Chalusse  died !  Now,  I  can 
forgive  Valorsay.  Let  him  keep  my  forty  thousand 
francs;  he’s  quite  welcome  to  them!  Let  him  marry 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite;  I  wish  them  a  large  and 
flourishing  family!  And  Madame  d’Argeles,  too,  has 
my  benediction !  ” 

He  was  so  confident  his  fortune  was  made  that  at 
noon  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  He  hired 
a  cab  and  accompanied  by  Chupin  he  set  out  for  M. 
Wilkie’s  abode,  declaring  that  he  would  wake  that 
young  gentleman  up  if  needs  be,  but  at  all  events  he 
must  see  him  without  delay.  When  he  reached  the 
Rue  du  Helder,  he  told  Chupin  to  wait  in  the  cab, 
and  then  entering  the  house,  he  asked :  "  Monsieur 
Wilkie?” 

“  On  the  second  floor,  the  door  to  the  right,”  replied 
the  concierge. 

M.  Fortunat  ascended  the  stairs  very  slowly,  for  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  regaining  all  his  composure,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  brought  himself  to  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  that  he  rang  the  bell.  A  small  servant, 
M.  Wilkie’s  fag,  who  took  his  revenge  in  robbing  his 
employer  most  outrageously,  came  to  the  door,  and 
began  by  declaring  that  his  master  was  out  of  town. 
But  M.  Fortunat  understood  how  to  force  doors  open, 
and  his  manoeuvres  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was 
finally  allowed  to  enter  a  small  sitting-room,  while  the 
servant  went  off,  saying:  “ I  will  go  and  inform  mon¬ 
sieur.” 

Instead  of  wasting  time  in  congratulating  himself  on 
this  first  achievement  the  agent  began  to  inspect  the 
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room  in  which  he  found  himself,  as  well  as  another 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  For  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  dwelling-place  indicates  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  inmate,  as  surely  as  a  shell  indicates  the 
form  of  the  creature  that  inhabits  it.  M.  Wilkie  was 
comfortably  lodged;  but  his  rooms  were  most  preten¬ 
tiously  ornamented.  They  were  indeed  decorated  in 
more  than  doubtful  taste.  There  were  very  few  books 
lying  about,  but  costly  riding-whips,  spurs,  rifles,  cart¬ 
ridge-boxes,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  fashionable 
sporting  man,  were  here  in  abundance. 

The  only  pictures  on  the  wall  were  a  few  portraits 
of  celebrated  horses,  which  foreshadowed  the  fact  that 
M.  Wilkie  must  have,  at  least,  an  eighth  share  in  some 
well-known  racer.  After  this  inspection,  M.  Fortunat 
smiled  complacently.  “  This  young  fellow  has  ex¬ 
pensive  tastes/’  he  thought.  “  It  will  be  very  easy  to 
manage  him.” 

However  his  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  servant,  who  exclaimed :  “  My  master  is  in 
the  dining-room,  and  if  monsieur  will  enter - ” 

The  heir-hunter  did  enter,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  M.  Wilkie,  who  was  partaking  of  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  He  was  not  only  up,  but  he  was  dressed 
to  go  out — dressed  in  such  a  style  that  he  would  have 
been  taken  for  a  respectable  groom.  A  couple  of  hours’ 
sleep  had  made  him  himself  again  ;  and  he  had  regained 
the  arrogance  of  manner  which  was  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  his  character,  and  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  As  his  unknown  visitor 
entered  he  looked  up,  and  bruskly  asked:  “What  do 
you  want?” 

“  I  called  on  business,  monsieur.” 

“  Ah,  well  1  this  isn't  a  favorable  moment.  I  must 
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be  at  Vincennes  for  the  races.  I’m  interested  in  a 
horse.  So,  you  understand - ” 

M.  Fortunat  was  secretly  amused  by  M.  Wilkie’s 
nonchalance.  “  The  young  fellow  won’t  be  in  so  much 
of  a  hurry  when  he  learns  my  business,”  he  thought. 
And  he  replied  aloud :  “  I  can  explain  what  brings  me 
in  a  few  words,  monsieur.” 

“  Proceed,  then.” 

M.  Fortunat  began  by  closing  the  door  which  had 
been  intentionally  left  open  by  the  servant;  and  then, 
returning  to  M.  Wilkie’s  side,  he  began  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  mystery :  “  What  would  you  give  a  shrewd 
man  if  he  suddenly  placed  you  in  undisputed  possession 
of  an  immense  fortune — of  a  million — two  millions, 
perhaps  ? 99 

He  had  prepared  this  little  effect  most  carefully,  and 
he  fully  expected  to  see  M.  Wilkie  fall  on  his  knees 
before  him.  But  not  at  all;  the  young  gentleman’s  face 
never  moved  a  muscle ;  and  it  was  in  the  calmest  possi¬ 
ble  tone,  and  with  his  mouth  half  full  that  he 
replied :  “  I  know  the  rest.  You  come,  don’t  you,  to 
sell  me  the  secret  of  an  unclaimed  inheritance,  which 
belongs  to  me?  Very  well,  you  have  come  too 
late.” 

If  the  ceiling  had  fallen  and  crushed  M.  Fortunat 
there  and  then  he  would,  mentally  at  least,  have  not 
been  in  a  more  pitiable  condition.  He  stood  silent, 
motionless,  utterly  confounded,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  such  an  expression  of  consternation  in  his 
eyes  that  M.  Wilkie  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Still 
the  agent  struggled  against  fate,  and  ultimately  fal¬ 
tered  :  “  Let  me  explain — permit  me - ” 

“  Oh,  it  would  be  useless.  I  know  my  rights.  I 
have  already  arranged  with  a  party  to  prosecute  my 
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claims;  the  agreement  will  be  signed  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow/' 

“  With  whom?” 

“  Ah,  excuse  me ;  that's  my  affair.” 

He  had  finished  his  chocolate,  and  he  now  poured  out 
a  glass  of  ice-water,  drank  it,  wiped  his  mouth,  and 
rose  from  the  table.  “You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear 
sir,  if  I  leave  you,”  he  remarked.  “As  I  said  before, 
I  am  going  to  Vincennes.  I  have  staked  a  thousand 
louis  on  *  Pompier  de  Nanterre/  my  horse,  and  my 
friends  have  ventured  ten  times  as  much.  Who  knows 
what  may  happen  if  Pm  not  there  at  the  start?”  And 
then,  ignoring  M.  Fortunat  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
not  existed,  M.  Wilkie  exclaimed :  “  Toby,  you  fool ! 
where  are  you?  Is  my  carriage  below?  Quick,  bring 
me  my  cane,  my  gloves,  and  my  glasses.  Take  down 
that  basket  of  champagne.  Run  and  put  on  your  new 
livery.  Make  haste,  you  little  beast,  I  shall  be  too  late.” 

M.  Fortunat  left  the  room.  The  frightful  anger  that 
had  followed  his  idiotic  stupor  sent  his  blood  rushing 
madly  to  his  brain.  A  purple  mist  swam  before  his 
eyes;  there  was  a  loud  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  with 
each  pulsation  of  his  heart  his  head  seemed  to  receive 
a  blow  from  a  heavy  hammer.  His  feelings  were  so 
terrible  that  he  was  really  frightened.  “  Am  I  about 
to  have  an  attack  of  apoplexy?  ”  he  wondered.  And,  as 
every  surrounding  object  seemed  to  whirl  around  him, 
the  very  floor  itself  apparently  rising  and  falling  un¬ 
der  his  feet,  he  remained  on  the  landing  waiting  for 
this  horrible  vertigo  to  subside  and  doing  his  best  to 
reason  with  himself.  It  was  fully  five  minutes  before 
he  dared  to  risk  the  descent ;  and  even  when  he  reached 
the  street,  his  features  were  so  frightfully  distorted  that 
Chupin  trembled. 
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He  sprang  out,  assisted  his  employer  into  the  cab, 
and  bade  the  driver  return  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  It 
was  really  pitiful  to  see  the  despair  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  M.  Fortunat’s  joyful  confidence.  “This  is  the 
end  of  everything/'  he  groaned.  “I'm  robbed,  de¬ 
spoiled,  ruined!  And  such  a  sure  thing  as  it  seemed. 
These  misfortunes  happen  to  no  one  but  me!  Some 
one  in  advance  of  me !  Some  one  else  will  capture  the 
prize !  Oh,  if  I  knew  the  wretch,  if  I  only  knew  him  !  " 

“  One  moment/'  interrupted  Chupin ;  “  I  think  I 
know  the  man." 

M.  Fortunat  gave  a  violent  start.  “  Impossible  !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

“Excuse  me,  monsieur — it  must  be  a  vile  rascal 
named  Coralth." 

It  was  a  bellow  rather  than  a  cry  of  rage  that  es¬ 
caped  M.  Fortunat’s  lips.  To  a  man  of  his  experience, 
only  a  glimmer  of  light  was  required  to  reveal  the 
whole  situation.  “  Ah !  I  understand ! — I  see !  "  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Yes,  you  are  right,  Victor;  it's  he — Coralth 
— Valorsay's  tool !  Coralth  was  the  traitor  who,  in 
obedience  to  Valorsay's  orders,  ruined  the  man  who 
loved  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  The  deed  was  done 
at  Madame  d'Argeles's  house.  So  Coralth  knows  her, 
and  knows,  her  secret.  It’s  he  who  has  outwitted  me." 
He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  very  different 
tone,  he  said :  “  I  shall  never  see  a  penny  of  the  count's 
millions^  and  my  forty  thousand  francs  are  gone  for¬ 
ever;  but,  as  Heaven  hears  me,  I  will  have  some  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  my  money.  Ah ! — so  Coralth  and  Val- 
orsay  combine  to  ruin  me!  Very  well! — since  this  is 
the  case,  I  shall  espouse  the  cause  of  Mademoiselle 
-Marguerite  and  of  the  unfortunate  man  they’ve  ruined. 
Ah,  my  cherubs,  you  don’t  know  Fortunat  yet !  Now 
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we’ll  see  if  the  innocent  don’t  get  the  best  of  you,  and 
if  they  don’t  unmask  you.  I  shall  do  my  best,  since 
you  have  forced  me  to  do  it — and  gratis  too !  ” 

Chupin  was  radiant;  his  vengeance  was  assured. 
“And  I,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “will  give  you  some  in¬ 
formation  about  this  Coralth.  First  of  all,  the  scoun¬ 
drel’s  married  and  his  wife  keeps  a  tobacco-shop  some¬ 
where  near  the  Route  d’Asnieres.  I’ll  find  her  for  you 
— see  if  I  don’t.” 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  vehicle  which  had  reached 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  cut  his  words  short.  M.  For- 
tunat  ordered  him  to  pay  the  driver,  while  he  himself 
rushed  upstairs,  eager  to  arrange  his  plan  of  campaign 
— to  use  his  own  expression.  In  his  absence  a  com¬ 
missionaire  had  brought  a  letter  for  him  which  Madame 
Dodelin  now  produced.  He  broke  the  seal,  and  read  to 
his  intense  surprise :  “  Monsieur — I  am  the  ward  of  the 
late  Count  de  Chalusse.  I  must  speak  to  you.  Will  you 
grant  me  an  interview  on  Wednesday  next,  at  a  quar¬ 
ter-past  three  o’clock?  Yours  respectfully, 

“Marguerite” 


XX. 

When  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  left  the  dead  count’s 
bedside  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  repair  to  Pascal 
FerailleuPs  house,  she  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  future. 
Father,  friend,  rank,  security,  fortune — she  had  lost  all 
these  in  a  single  moment — but  she  could  still  see  a 
promise  of  happiness  in  the  distance. 

She  suffered  undoubtedly,  and  yet  she  experienced 
a  sort  of  bitter  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  uniting 
her  life  to  the  man  who  was  as  unfortunate  as  her- 
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self,  who  was  slandered  as  she  herself  had  been  slan¬ 
dered,  branded  with  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  imputa¬ 
tions,  and  had  neither  fortune  nor  friends.  Others 
might  scorn  them;  but  what  did  they  care  for  the 
world’s  disdain  so  long  as  they  had  the  approval  of 
their  consciences?  Would  not  their  mutual  esteem 
suffice  since  they  loved  each  other?  It  seemed  to 
Marguerite  that  their  very  misfortunes  would  bind 
them  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  cement  the  bonds 
of  their  love  more  strongly.  And  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  leave  France — ah,  well!  they 
would  leave  it.  To  them  Fatherland  would  always  be 
the  spot  where  they  lived  together. 

As  the  cab  approached  the  Rue  d’Ulm  she  pictured 
Pascal’s  sorrow,  and  the  joy  and  surprise  he  would  feel 
when  she  suddenly  appeared  before  him,  and  faltered : 
“  They  accuse  you — here  I  am !  I  know  that  you  are 
innocent,  and  I  love  you !  ” 

But  the  brutal  voice  of  the  concierge,  informing  her 
of  Pascal’s  secret  departure,  in  the  most  insulting  terms, 
abruptly  dispelled  her  dreams.  If  Pascal  had  failed 
her,  everything  had  failed  her.  If  she  had  lost  him,  she 
had  lost  her  all.  The  world  seemed  empty — struggling 
would  be  folly — happiness  was  only  an  empty  name. 
She  indeed  longed  for  death! 

Madame  Leon  who  had  a  set  of  formulas  adapted  to 
all  circumstances,  undertook  to  console  her.  “Weep, 
my  dear  young  lady,  weep ;  it  will  do  you  good.  Ah ! 
this  is  certainly  a  horrible  catastrophe.  You  are  young, 
fortunately,  and  Time  is  a  great  consoler.  M.  Ferail- 
leur  isn’t  the  only  man  on  earth.  Others  will  love  you. 
There  are  others  who  love  you  already !  ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  interrupted  Marguerite,  more  revolted 
than  if  she  had  heard  a  libertine  whispering  shameful 
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proposals  in  her  ear.  “  Silence !  I  forbid  you  to  add 
another  word.”  To  speak  of  another — what  sacrilege ! 
Poor  girl.  She  was  one  of  those  whose  life  is  bound 
up  in  one  love  alone,  and  if  that  fails  them — it  is  death ! 

The  thought  that  she  was  utterly  alone  added  to  the 
horror  of  her  situation.  Whom  could  she  depend  upon? 
Not  on  Madame  Leon.  She  distrusted  her;  she  had  no 
confidence  whatever  in  her.  Should  she  ask  for  the 
advice  of  either  of  her  suitors?  The  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay  inspired  her  with  unconquerable  aversion,  and 
she  despised  the  so-called  General  de  Fondege.  So 
her  only  friend,  her  only  protector  was  a  stranger,  the 
old  justice  of  the  peace  who  had  taken  her  defence,  by 
crushing  the  slander  of  the  servants,  and  whom  she  had 
opened  her  heart  to.  But  he  would  soon  forget  her, 
she  thought ;  and  the  future,  such  as  it  was  presented  to 
her  imagination,  seemed  a  terrible  one.  However,  she 
was  too  courageous  to  remain  for  long  in  despair — she 
struggled  against  her  sorrow ;  and  the  thought  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  reach  Pascal  through  M.  Fortunat  at 
last  occurred  to  her  mind.  This  hope  was  her  sole 
chance  of  salvation.  She  clung  to  it  as  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  clings  to  the  plank  which  is  his  only  hope  of 
life. 

When  she  returned  to  the  mansion  her  mind  was 
made  up,  and  she  had  regained  her  usual  composure. 
For  ten  minutes  or  so  she  had  been  praying  by  the 
count’s  bedside,  when  M.  Bourigeau,  the  concierge,  ap¬ 
peared  and  handed  her  a  letter  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  the  house.  It  was  addressed  to  “  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  de  Durtal  de  Chalusse,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Chalusse,  Rue  de  Courcelles.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  blushed.  Who  was  it  that 
addressed  her  by  this  name  which  she  no  longer  had 
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the  right  to  bear?  She  studied  the  handwriting  for  a 
moment,  but  she  did  not  remember  ever  having  seen  it 
before.  At  last,  however,  she  opened  the  letter  and 
read :  “  My  dear,  dear  child/’  “  Dear  child !  ”  indeed. 
What  could  this  mean?  Was  there  any  one  in  the 
Avorld  sufficiently  interested  in  her  welfare,  or  loving 
her  enough,  to  address  her  in  this  style?  She  quickly 
turned  the  sheet  to  see  the  signature;  and  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  it  she  turned  pale.  “  Ah !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
involuntarily,  “  ah  !  ah !  ” 

The  letter  was  signed:  “ Athenais  de  Fondege.”  It 
had  been  written  by  the  General’s  wife.  She  resumed 
her  perusal  of  it,  and  this  is  what  she  read :  “  I  this 
instant  hear  of  the  cruel  loss  you  have  sustained,  and 
also  learn  that,  for  want  of  testamentary  provisions, 
the  poor  Count  de  Chalusse  leaves  you,  his  idolized 
daughter,  almost  without  resources.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  offer  you  consolation,  God  alone  can  assuage  certain 
sorrows.  I  should  come  and  weep  with  you  if  I  were 
not  kept  in  bed  by  illness.  But  to-morrow,  whatever 
happens,  I  shall  be  with  you  before  breakfast.  It  is  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  my  poor  dear  afflicted  child,  that 
one  can  tell  one’s  true  friends;  and  we  are  yours  as  I 
hope  to  prove.  The  General  feels  that  he  should  be 
insulting  and  betraying  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was 
his  dearest  friend  for  thirty  years,  if  he  did  not  take 
the  count’s  place,  if  he  did  not  become  your  second 
father.  He  has  offered  you  our  modest  home ;  you  have 
refused.  Why?  With  the  authority  conferred  upon 
me  by  my  age  and  my  position  as  the  mother  of  a 
family,  I  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  accept.  What 
other  course  can  you  possibly  think  of?  Where  would 
you  go,  my  poor,  dear  child?  But  we  will  discuss  this 
matter  to-morrow.  I  shall  find  a  way  to  persuade  you 
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to  love  us,  and  to  allow  yourself  to  be  loved.  In  my 
heart  you  will  fill  the  place  of  the  beloved  and  lamented 
daughter  I  have  lost — my  beautiful  and  gentle  Bathilde. 
Once  more  I  say  farewell  until  to-morrow — trusting 
that  you  will  accept  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  your 
best  friend, 

“Athenais  de  Fondege.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  thunderstruck,  for  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  was  a  lady  whom  she  had  only  met 
five  or  six  times,  who  had  never  visited  her,  and  with 
whom  she  had  scarcely  exchanged  tw.enty  words. 
Moreover,  she  well  remembered  certain  glances  with 
which  Madame  de  Fondege  had,  on  one  occasion,  tried 
to  crush  her — glances  so  full  of  cruel  contempt  that 
they  had  drawn  bitter  tears  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 
anger,  from  the  poor  girl.  The  count  himself  had  said 
to  her  at  the  time :  “  Don’t  be  so  childish.  Marguerite, 
as  to  trouble  yourself  about  this  foolish  and  impudent 
woman.” 

And  now  this  same  woman  sent  her  a  letter  over¬ 
flowing  with  sympathy,  and  claimed  her  affection  and 
confidence  in  the  tone  of  an  old  and  tried  friend.  Was 
such  a  change  natural?  Not  being  what  is  called  a 
credulous  person,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  unable 
to  believe  it.  She  divined  that  Madame  de  Fondege  must 
have  had  some  hidden  motive  in  writing  such  a  letter 
— but  what  motive  was  it?  Alas!  she  divined  this  also 
only  too  well.  The  General,  suspecting  that  she  had 
stolen  the  missing  money,  had  imparted  his  suspicions 
to  his  wife;  and  she,  being  as  avaricious  and  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  himself,  was  doing  her  best  to  secure  the 
booty  for  her  son.  Such  a  calculation  is  a  common  one 
nowadays.  Steal  yourself?  Fie,  never!  You  would 
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not  dare.  Besides,  you  are  honest.  But  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  profit  by  other  people’s  rascality. 
Besides,  there  are  no  risks  to  be  encountered. 

On  perusing  the  letter  a  second  time,  it  seemed  to 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  that  she  could  hear  the  Gen¬ 
eral  and  his  wife  discussing  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
share  of  the  two  millions.  She  could  hear  Madame  de 
Fondege  saying  to  her  husband:  “You  are  a  block¬ 
head!  You  frightened  the  girl  by  your  precipitancy 
and  roughness.  But  fortunately,  I’m  here.  Let  me 
manage  the  affair;  and  I’ll  prove  that  women  are  far 
more  clevec  than  men.”  And,  thereupon,  she  had 
seized  her  pen,  and  commenced  this  letter.  In  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite’s  opinion,  the  epistle  betrayed  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  pair.  She  could  have  sworn  that 
the  husband  had  dictated  the  sentence :  “  The  General 
feels  that  he  should  be  insulting  and  betraying  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  his  dearest  friend  for  thirty 
years,  if  he  did  not  become  your  second  father.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase,  “I  shall  find  a  way  to 
persuade  you  to  love  us,  and  to  allow  yourself  to  be 
loved,”  was  unmistakably  the  wife’s  work.  The  writer’s 
insincerity  was  fully  revealed  by  one  passage  of  the 
letter.  “  You  will  fill  the  place  of  the  beloved  daughter 
I  have  lost,”  wrote  Madame  de  Fondege.  It  is  true 
that  she  had  once  had  a  daughter;  but  the  child  had 
died  of  croup  when  only  six  months  old,  and  more  than 
twenty-five  years  previously. 

It  was  strange,  moreover,  that  this  letter  had  not 
been  sent  until  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening;  but,  on  re¬ 
flection,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  able  to  explain 
this  circumstance  satisfactorily  to  herself.  Before  tak¬ 
ing  any  decided  step,  M.  and  Madame  de  Fondege  had 
wished  to  consult  their  son ;  and  they  had  been  unable 
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to  see  him  until  late  in  the  evening.  However,  as  soon 
as  the  brilliant  hussar  had  approved  the  noble  scheme 
concocted  by  his  parents,  a  servant  had  been  dispatched 
with  the  letter.  All  these  surmises  were  surely  very 
plausible;  but  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  opinion  advanced  by  the  magistrate — that  M.  de 
Fondege  must  know  what  had  become  of  the  missing 
millions. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  think  of  this,  how¬ 
ever.  She  was  losing  her  presence  of  mind  at  thought 
of  the  odious  suspicions  which  rested  on  her,  sus¬ 
picions  which  she  had  seemed  to  read  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  approached  her,  from  Dr.  Jodon  to  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay.  It  is  true  that  the  magistrate  had  taken 
her  defence;  he  had  silenced  the  servants,  but  would 
that  suffice?  Would  she  not  remain  branded  by  an 
abominable  accusation?  And  even  the  consciousness  of 
her  innocence  did  not  reassure  her,  for  Pascal’s  case 
warned  her  that  innocence  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  slander. 

Could  she  hope  to  escape  when  he  had  succumbed? 
She  could  tell  by  the  agony  that  was  torturing  her  own 
heart,  how  much  he  must  have  suffered.  Where  was 
he  now?  Beyond  the  frontiers  of  France?  They  had 
told  her  so,  but  she  did  not,  could  not  believe  it.  Know¬ 
ing  him  as  she  knew  him,  it  seemed  to  her  impossible 
that  he  had  accepted  his  fate  so  quickly  and  without 
a  struggle.  A  secret  presentiment  told  her  that  his 
absence  was  only  feigned,  that  he  was  only  biding  his 
time,  and  that  M.  Fortunat  would  not  have  far  to  go 
in  search  of  him.  It  was  in  M.  de  Chalusse’s  bedroom 
that  she  thus  reflected,  but  a  few  steps  from  the  bed 
on  which  reposed  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  man  whose 
weakness  had  made  her  life  one  long  martyrdom,  whose 
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want  of  foresight  had  ruined  her  future,  but  whom  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  censure.  She  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  window  with  her  burning  forehead  resting 
against  the  glass.  At  that  very  moment  Pascal  was 
waiting,  seated  on  the  curbstone  opposite  the  mansion. 
At  that  very  moment  he  was  watching  the  shadow 
on  the  window-curtain,  wondering  if  it  were  not  Mar¬ 
guerite’s.  If  the  night  had  been  clear  she  might  have 
discerned  the  motionless  watcher  in  the  street  below, 
and  divined  that  it  was  Pascal.  But  how  could  she 
suspect  his  presence  ?  How  could  she  suspect  that  he 
had  hastened  to  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  as  she  had 
hastened  to  the  Rue  d’Ulm? 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  a  slight  noise,  a  sound 
of  stealthy  footsteps,  made  her  turn.  Madame  Leon 
was  leaving  the  room,  and  a  moment  later  Marguerite 
heard  the  house-door  leading  into  the  garden  open  and 
shut  again.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
such  an  occurrence,  and  yet  a  strange  misgiving  as¬ 
sailed  her.  Why,  she  could  not  explain ;  but  many 
trivial  circumstances,  suddenly  invested  with  a  new  and 
alarming  significance,  recurred  to  her  mind.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  Madame  Leon  had  been  restless  and 
nervous  all  the  evening.  The  housekeeper,  who  was 
usually  so  inactive,  who  lounged  in  her  arm-chair  for 
hours  together,  had  been  moving  uneasily  about,  going 
up  and  down  stairs  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  con¬ 
tinually  glancing  at  her  watch  or  the  clock.  Twice, 
moreover,  had  the  concierge  come  to  tell  her  that  some 
one  wished  to  see  her.  “  Where  can  she  be  going  now, 
at  midnight?”  thought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite;  “  she 
who  is  usually  so  timid?” 

At  first,  the  girl  resisted  her  desire  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion;  her  suspicions  seemed  absurd  to  her,  and,  be- 
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sides,  it  was  distasteful  to  her  to  play  the  spy.  Still, 
she  listened,  waiting  to  hear  Madame  Leon  re-enter 
the  house.  But  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  yet  the  door  did  not  open  or  close  again.  Either 
Madame  Leon  had  not  left  the  house  at  all,  or  else 
she  was  still  outside.  “  This  is  very  strange !  ”  thought 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  “  Was  I  mistaken  ?  I  must 
convince  myself.”  And,  obeying  a  mysterious  influ¬ 
ence,  stronger  than  her  own  will,  she  left  the  room  and 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  had  reached  the  hall,  when 
the  garden  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Madame  Leon 
came  in.  The  lights  in  the  hall  were  burning  brightly, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  observe  the  housekeeper’s  man¬ 
ner  and  countenance.  She  was  panting  for  breath,  like 
a  person  who  had  been  running.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  her  dress  was  disordered.  Her  cap-strings 
were  untied,  and  her  cap  had  slipped  from  her 
head  and  was  hanging  over  her  shoulders.  “  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  asked  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  in  astonishment.  “  Where  have  you 
been  ?  ” 

On  seeing  the  girl  Madame  Leon  recoiled.  Should 
she  fly  off  or  remain?  She  hesitated  for  an  instant; 
and  it  was  easy  to  read  her  hesitation  in  her  eyes.  She 
decided  to  remain ;  but  it  was  with  a  constrained  smile 
and  in  an  unnatural  voice  that  she  replied :  “  Why  do 
you  speak  to  me  like  that,  my  dear  young  lady?  One 
might  suppose  you  were  angry  with  me.  You  must 
know  very  well  that  I’ve  been  in  the  garden !  ” 

“At  this  hour  of  the  night?” 

“Mon  Dieu!  yes — and  not  for  pleasure,  I  assure  you 

— not  by  any  means — I — I - ”  She  was  evidently 

seeking  for  some  excuse;  and,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
she  stammered  forth  one  incoherent  sentence  after  an- 
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other,  trying  to  gain  time  and  imploring  Heaven  to 
grant  her  an  inspiration. 

“Well?”  insisted  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “Why  did  you  go  out?” 

“  Ah !  I — I — thought  I  heard  Mirza  barking  in  the 
garden.  I  thought  she  had  been  forgotten  in  all  the 
confusion,  and  that  the  poor  creature  had  been  shut 
out,  so  I  summoned  all  my  courage,  and - •” 

Mirza  was  an  old  spaniel  that  M.  de  Chalusse  had 
been  very  fond  of,  and  the  animal’s  caprices  were  re¬ 
spected  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

“  That’s  very  strange,”  remarked  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  “  for  when  you  rose  to  leave  the  room,  half  an 
hour  ago,  Mirza  was  sleeping  at  your  feet.” 

“What — really — is  it  possible?” 

“It’s  certain.” 

But  the  worthy  woman  had  already  recovered  her 
self-possession  and  her  accustomed  loquacity  at  the 
same  time.  “  Ah !  my  dear  young  lady,”  she  said, 
bravely,  “  I’m  in  such  sorrow  that  I’m  losing  my  senses 
completely.  Still,  it  was  only  from  the  kindest  of  mo¬ 
tives  that  I  ventured  into  the  garden,  and  I  had  scarcely 
entered  it  before  I  saw  something  white  run  away 
from  me — I  felt  sure  it  was  Mirza — and  so  I  ran  after 
it.  But  I  could  find  nothing.  I  called  ‘  Mirza  !  Mirza  !  ’ 
and  still  nothing.  I  searched  under  all  the  trees,  and 
yet  I  could  not  find  her.  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
suddenly  a  terrible  fear  seized  hold  of  me — such  a  terri¬ 
ble  fright  that  I  really  believe  I  called  for  help,  and  I 
ran  back  to  the  house  half  crazed.” 

Any  one  hearing  her  would  have  sworn  that  she  was 
telling  the  truth.  But,  unfortunately,  her  earlier  man¬ 
ner  had  proved  her  guilt. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  not  deceived  when  she 
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said  to  herself :  “  I  am  on  the  track  of  some  abom¬ 
inable  act.”  However,  she  had  sufficient  self-control 
to  conceal  her  suspicions ;  and  she  pretended  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  the  house¬ 
keeper  had  concocted.  “Ah,  my  dear  Leon,  you  are 
altogether  too  timid;  it’s  absurd,”  she  said,  kindly. 

The  housekeeper  hung  her  head.  “  I  know  that  I 
make  mvself  ridiculous,”  she  said,  humbly.  “  But  how 
can  I  help  it?  When  a  person’s  frightened,  she  can’t 
reason.  And  that  white  object  which  I  saw,  as  plainly 
as  I  see  you,  what  could  it  have  been  ?  ”  And,  con¬ 
vinced  that  her  fable  was  believed,  she  grew  bolder, 
and  ventured  to  add :  “  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
shall  tremble  all  night  if  the  garden  isn’t  searched. 
Pray  send  the  servants  out  to  look.  There  are  so  many 
thieves  and  rascals  in  Paris !  ” 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  would  have  refused  to  listen  to  this  ridiculous 
request ;  but,  determined  to  repay  the  hypocrite  in  her 
own  coin,  she  replied :  “  Very  well ;  it  shall  be  done.” 
And  calling  M.  Casimir  and  Bourigeau,  the  concierge, 
she  ordered  them  to  take  a  lantern  and  explore  the  gar¬ 
den  carefully. 

They  obeyed,  though  with  rather  bad  grace,  not  being 
particularly  courageous,  either  of  them,  and,  of  course, 
they  found  nothing. 

“  No  matter,”  said  Madame  Leon,  “  I  feel  safe  now.” 
And  she  did  indeed  feel  more  tranquil  in  mind.  “  I 
had  a  lucky  escape!”  she  said  to  herself.  “What 
would  have  become  of  me,  if  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
had  discovered  the  truth?” 

But  the  housekeeper  congratulated  herself  on  her 
victory  too  soon.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  not  only 
suspected  her  of  treason,  but  she  was  endeavoring  to 
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procure  proofs  of  it.  She  felt  certain  that  the  plausible 
housekeeper  had  deceived  her,  and  cruelly  wronged  her 
as  well.  But  what  she  could  not  understand  was,  how 
Madame  Leon  had  been  able  to  do  so.  She  had  spent 
a  long  time  in  fruitless  conjectures,  when  suddenly  she 
remembered  the  little  garden  gate.  “The  deceitful 
creature  must  have  used  that  gate/'  she  thought. 

It  was  easy  for  her  to  verify  her  suspicion.  The  little 
gate  had  not  been  exactly  condemned,  but  many  months 
had  elapsed  since  it  had  been  used;  so  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been 
recently  opened  or  not.  “  And  I  will  know  for  certain 
before  an  hour  has  passed,”  said  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  to  herself. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  she  feigned  sleep, 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  over  Madame  Leon  from  be¬ 
tween  her  half-closed  eyelids.  The  housekeeper,  after 
twisting  uneasily  in  her  arm-chair,  at  last  became  quiet 
again;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  sleeping 
soundly.  Thereupon  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  rose  to 
her  feet  and  stole  noiselessly  from  the  room  downstairs 
into  the  garden.  She  had  provided  herself  with  a  can¬ 
dle  and  some  matches,  and  as  soon  as  she  struck  a  light, 
she  saw  that  her  surmises  were  correct.  The  little  gate 
had  just  been  opened  and  closed  again.  The  cobwebs 
round  about  the  bolts  were  torn  and  broken;  the  rust 
which  had  filled  the  keyhole  had  been  removed,  and  on 
the  dust  covering  the  lock  the  impress  of  a  hand  could 
be  detected.  “  And  I  have  confided  my  most  precious 
secrets  to  this  wicked  woman !  ”  thought  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite.  “  Fool  that  I  was ! '' 

Already  thoroughly  convinced,  she  extinguished  her 
candle.  Still,  having  discovered  so  much,  she  wished 
to  pursue  her  investigation  to  the  end,  and  so  she 
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opened  the  little  gate.  The  ground  outside  had  been 
soaked  by  the  recent  rains,  and  had  not  yet  dried,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  neighboring  street-lamp,  she  plainly 
distinguished  a  number  of  well-defined  footprints  on 
the  muddy  soil.  An  experienced  observer  would  have 
realized  by  the  disposition  of  these  footprints  that  some¬ 
thing  like  a  struggle  had  taken  place  here;  but  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  was  not  sufficiently  expert  for  that. 
She  only  understood  what  a  child  would  have  under¬ 
stood — that  two  people  had  been  standing  here  for 
some  time.  Poor  girl !  She  had  not  seen  Pascal  when 
he  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  mansion  some  hours 
before !  And  now  no  presentiment  warned  her  that 
these  footprints  were  his.  In  her  opinion,  the  man 
who  had  been  talking  with  Madame  Leon  was  either 
M.  de  Fondege,  or  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay — that  is 
to  say,  Madame  Leon  was  hired  to  watch  her  and  to 
render  an  account  of  all  she  said  and  did. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  denounce  and  dismiss  this 
miserable  hypocrite;  but  as  she  was  returning  to  the 
house,  an  idea  which  an  old  diplomatist  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  entered  her  mind.  She  said  to  herself 
that  as  Madame  Leon  was  unmasked  she  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared;  so  why  should  she  be  sent  away?  A 
known  spy  can  undoubtedly  be  made  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary.  “  Why  shouldn’t  I  make  use  of  this  wicked 
woman  ?  ”  thought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  “  I  can 
conceal  from  her  what  I  don’t  wish  her  to  know,  and 
with  a  little  skill  I  can  make  her  carry  to  her  employers 
such  information  as  will  serve  my  plans.  By  watching 
her,  I  shall  soon  discover  my  enemy;  and  who  knows 
if,  by  this  means,  I  may  not  succeed  in  finding  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fatality  that  pursues  me?” 

When  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  returned  to  her 
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place  beside  the  count’s  bedside,  she  had  calmly  and  ir¬ 
revocably  made  up  her  mind.  She  would  not  only 
retain  Madame  Leon  in  her  service,  but  she  would  dis¬ 
play  even  greater  confidence  in  her  than  before.  Such 
a  course  was  most  repugnant  to  Marguerite’s  loyal, 
truthful  nature;  but  reason  whispered  to  her  that  in 
fighting  with  villains,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  their 
weapons;  and  she  had  her  honor,  her  life,  and  her 
future  to  defend.  A  strange  and  but  imperfectly  de¬ 
fined  suspicion  had  entered  her  mind.  To-night,  for 
the  first  time,  she  thought  she  could  discover  a  mys¬ 
terious  connection  between  Pascal’s  misfortunes  and 
her  own.  Was  it  mere  chance  which  had  struck  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  much  the  same  manner?  Who 
would  have  profited  by  the  abominable  crime  which 
had  dishonored  her  lover,  had  it  not  been  for  M.  de 
Chalusse’s  death  and  her  own  firmness?  Evidently  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay,  for  whom  Pascal’s  flight  had  left 
the  field  clear. 

All  these  thoughts  were  well  calculated  to  drive 
away  sleep;  but  the  poor  girl  was  only  twenty,  and  it 
was  the  second  night  she  had  watched  by  the  count’s 
bedside.  Thus  at  last  fatigue  overcame  her,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  about  seven  o’clock,  Madame  Leon 
was  obliged  to  shake  her  to  rouse  her  from  the  kind 
of  lethargy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  “  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  said  the  housekeeper,  in  her  honeyed  voice; 
“dear  mademoiselle,  wake  up  at  once!” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  how  can  I  explain  ?  My  dear  young  lady,  the 
undertaker’s  men  have  come  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  ceremony.” 

Those  in  charge  of  the  last  rites  had  indeed  arrived, 
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and  their  heavy  tread  could  be  heard  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  courtyard.  M.  Casimir,  who  was  bursting  with 
self-sufficiency,  hurried  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in¬ 
dicating,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  where  he  wished 
the  black  hangings,  embroidered  with  silver  and  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  De  Chalusse  arms,  to  be  suspended. 
As  the  magistrate  had  given  him  carte-blanchc,  he 
deemed  it  proper,  as  he  remarked  to  Concierge  Bouri- 
geau,  to  have  everything  done  in  grand  style.  But  he 
took  good  care  not  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  had  ex¬ 
acted  a  very  handsome  commission  from  all  the  people 
he  employed.  The  hundred  francs  derived  from  Chupin 
had  only  whetted  his  appetite  for  more.  At  all  events, 
he  had  certainly  spared  no  pains  in  view  of  having 
everything  as  magnificent  as  possible;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  considered  the  display  thoroughly  satisfactory 
that  he  went  to  warn  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  “  I 
come  to  beg  mademoiselle  to  retire  to  her  own  room,” 
he  said. 

“  Retire — why  ?  ” 

He  did  not  reply  by  words,  but  pointed  to  the  bed  on 
which  the  body  was  lying,  and  the  poor  girl  realized 
that  the  moment  of  eternal  separation  had  come.  She 
rose,  and  dragged  herself  to  the  bedside.  Death  had 
now  effaced  all  traces  of  the  count’s  last  agony.  His 
face  wore  its  accustomed  expression  again,  and  it 
might  have  been  fancied  that  he  was  asleep.  For  a 
long  time  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  stood  looking  at 
him,  as  if  to  engrave  the  features  she  would  never  be¬ 
hold  again  upon  her  memory.  “  Mademoiselle,”  in¬ 
sisted  M.  Casimir ;  “mademoiselle,  do  not  remain  here.” 

She  heard  him,  and  summoning  all  her  strength,  she 
leaned  over  the  bed,  kissed  M.  de  Chalusse,  and  went 
away.  But  she  was  too  late,  for  in  passing  through  the 
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hall  she  encountered  the  undertakers,  who  carried  on 
their  shoulders  a  long  metallic  case  enclosed  in  two 
oaken  ones.  And  she  had  scarcely  reached  her  own 
room  before  a  smell  of  resin  told  her  that  the  men 
were  closing  the  coffin  which  contained  all  that  was 
mortal  of  M.  de  Chalusse,  her  father. 

So,  none  of  those  terrible  details,  which  so  increase 
one’s  grief,  were  spared  her.  But  she  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  that  she  had  reached  a  state  of  gloomy 
apathy,  almost  insensibility;  and  the  exercise  of  her 
faculties  was  virtually  suspended.  Whiter  than  marble, 
she  fell,  rather  than  seated  herself,  on  a  chair,  scarcely 
perceiving  Madame  Leon,  who  had  followed  her. 

The  worthy  housekeeper  was  greatly  excited,  and 
not  without  cause.  As  there  were  no  relations,  it  had 
been  decided  that  M.  de  Fondege,  the  count’s  oldest 
friend,  should  do  the  honors  of  the  mansion  to  the  per¬ 
sons  invited  to  attend  the  funeral;  and  he  had  sworn 
that  he  would  be  under  arms  at  daybreak,  and  that 
they  might  positively  depend  upon  him.  But  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  approaching,  .several  per¬ 
sons  had  already  arrived,  and  yet  M.  de  Fondege  had 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  “  It  is  incomprehensible,” 
exclaimed  Madame  Leon.  “The  General  is  usually 
punctuality  personified.  He  must  have  met  with  some 
accident.”  And  in  her  anxiety  she  stationed  herself 
at  the  window,  whence  she  could  command  a  view  of 
the  courtyard,  carefully  scrutinizing  every  fresh  ar¬ 
rival. 

At  last,  about  half-past  nine  o’clock,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed :  “  Here  he  is !  Do  you  hear,  mademoiselle, 
here’s  the  General!” 

A  moment  later,  indeed,  there  was  a  gentle  rap  at 
the  door,  and  M.  de  Fondege  entered.  “  Ah,  I’m  late !  ” 
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he  exclaimed;  “but,  dash  it  all!  it’s  not  my  fault!” 
And,  struck  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  immobility, 
he  advanced  and  took  her  hand.  “  And  you,  my  dear 
little  one,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked. 
“Have  you  been  ill?  You  are  frightfully  pale.” 

She  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  torpor  which  was 
stealing  over  her,  and  replied  in  a  faint  voice :  “  I  am 
not  ill,  monsieur.” 

“  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  child,  so  much  the 
better.  It  is  our  little  heart  that  is  suffering,  is  it 
not?  Yes — yes — I  understand.  But  your  old  friends 
will  console  you.  You  received  my  wife’s  letter,  did 
you  not  ?  Ah,  well !  what  she  told  you,  she  will  do — 
she  will  do  it.  And  to  prove  it,  in  spite  of  her  illness, 
she  followed  me — in  fact,  she  is  here !  ” 


XXL 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  sprang  to  her  feet, 
quivering  with  indignation.  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her 
lips  trembled  as  she  threw  back  her  head  with  a  superb 
gesture  of  scorn,  which  loosened  her  beautiful  dark 
hair,  and  caused  it  to  fall  in  rippling  masses  over  her 
shoulders.  “  Ah !  Madame  de  Fondege  is  here !  ”  she 
repeated,  in  a  tone  of  crushing  contempt — “  Madame  de 
Fondege,  your  wife,  here  !  ” 

It  seemed  to  her  an  impossibility  to  receive  the  hypo¬ 
crite  who  had  written  the  letter  of  the  previous  even¬ 
ing — the  accomplice  of  the  scoundrels  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  wretchedness  and  isolation.  Her  heart 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  meeting  this  woman,  who  had 
neither  conscience  nor  shame,  who  could  stoop  so  low 
as  to  intrigue  for  the  millions  which  she  fancied  had 
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been  stolen.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  about  to 
forbid  her  to  enter,  or  to  retire  herself,  when  the 
thought, of  her  determination  to  act  stealthily  restrained 
her.  She  instantly  realized  her  imprudence,  and,  mas¬ 
tering  herself  with  a  great  effort,  she  murmured: 
“  Madame  de  Fondege  is  too  kind !  How  can  I  ever 
express  my  gratitude?” 

Madame  de  Fondege  must  have  heard  this,  for  at  the 
same  moment  she  entered  the  room.  She  was  short, 
and  very  stout — a  faded  blonde,  with  her  complexion 
spoilt  by  a  multitude  of  freckles.  She  had  very  large 
hands,  broad,  thick  feet,  and  a  shrill  voice;  and  the 
vulgarity  of  her  appearance  was  all  the  more  noticeable 
on  account  of  her  pretensions  to  elegance.  For  al¬ 
though  her  father  had  been  a  wood-merchant,  she 
boasted  of  her  exalted  birth,  and  endeavored  to  impress 
people  with  the  magnificence  of  her  style  of  living, 
though  her  fortune  was  problematical,  and  her  house¬ 
hold  conducted  in  the  most  frugal  style.  Her  attire 
suggested  a  continual  conflict  between  elegance  and 
economy — between  real  poverty  and  feigned  prodigal¬ 
ity.  She  wore  a  corsage  and  overskirt  of  black  satin; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  underskirt,  which  was  not 
visible,  was  made  of  lute-string  costing  thirty  sous  a 
yard,  and  her  laces  were  Chantilly  only  in  appearance. 
Still,  her  love  of  finery  had  never  carried  her  so  far  as 
shop-lifting,  or  induced  her  to  part  with  her  honor 
for  gewgaws — irregularities  which  are  so  common 
nowadays,  even  among  wives  and  mothers  of  families, 
that  people  are  no  longer  astonished  to  hear  of  them. 

No — Madame  de  Fondege  was  a  faithful  wife,  in  the 
strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  word.  But  how  she  re¬ 
venged  herself !  She  was  “  virtuous ;  ”  but  so  dan¬ 
gerously  virtuous  that  one  might  have  supposed  she 
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was  so  against  her  will,  and  that  she  bitterly  regretted 
it.  She  ruled  her  husband  with  a  rod  of  iron.  And 
he  who  was  so  terrible  in  appearance,  he  who  twirled 
his  ferocious  mustaches  in  such  a  threatening  manner, 
he  who  swore  horribly  enough  to  make  an  old  hussar 
blush,  became  more  submissive  than  a  child,  and  more 
timid  than  a  lamb  when  he  was  beside  his  wife.  He 
trembled  when  she  turned  her  pale  blue  eyes  upon  him 
in  a  certain  fashion.  And  woe  to  him  if  he  ventured 
to  rebel.  She  suppressed  his  pocket-money,  and  during 
these  penitential  seasons  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  asking  his  friends  to  lend  him  twenty-franc 
pieces,  which  he  generally  forgot  to  return. 

Madame  de  Fondege  was,  as  a  rule,  most  imperious, 
envious,  and  spiteful  in  disposition ;  but  on  coming  to 
the  Hotel  de  Chalusse  she  had  provided  herself  with 
any  amount  of  sweetness  and  sensibility,  and  when  she 
entered  the  room,  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips 
as  if  to  stifle  her  sobs.  The  General  led  her  toward 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and,  in  a  semi-solemn,  semi- 
sentimental  tone,  he  exclaimed :  “  Dear  Athenais,  this 
is  the  daughter  of  my  best  and  oldest  friend.  I  know 
your  heart — I  know  that  she  will  find  in  you  a  second 
mother/’ 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  stood  speechless  and  rigid. 
Persuaded  that  Madame  de  Fondege  was  about  to 
throw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  kiss  her,  she  was 
imposing  the  most  terrible  constraint  upon  herself,  in 
order  to  conceal  her  horror  and  aversion.  But  she  was 
unnecessarily  alarmed.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  General’s 
wife  was  superior  to  that  of  Madame  Leon.  Madame 
de  Fondege  contented  herself  with  pressing  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite’s  hands  and  faltering :  “  What  a  mis¬ 
fortune  !  So  young — so  sudden !  It  is  frightful !  ” 
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And,  as  she  received  no  reply,  she  added,  with  an  air 
of  sorrowful  dignity :  “  I  dare  not  ask  your  full  confi¬ 
dence,  my  dear  unfortunate  child.  Confidence  can  be 
born  only  of  long  acquaintance  and  mutual  esteem. 
But  you  will  learn  to  know  me.  You  will  give  me  that 
sweet  name  of  mother  when  I  shall  have  deserved  it.” 

Standing  at  a  little  distance  off,  the  General  listened 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  profound  respect  for 
his  wife’s  ability.  “  Now  the  ice  is  broken,”  he 
thought,  “it  will  be  strange  if  Athenais  doesn’t  do 
whatever  she  pleases  with  that  little  savage.” 

His  hopes  were  so  brightly  reflected  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance,  that  Madame  Leon,  who  was  furtively  watching 
him,  became  alarmed.  “  Ah !  what  do  these  people 
want?”  she  said  to  herself;  “and  what  do  all  these 
endearments  mean?  Upon  my  word,  I  must  warn  my 
patron  at  once.”  And,  fancying  that  no  one  noticed 
her,  she  slipped  quietly  and  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

But  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  on  the  watch.  De¬ 
termined  to  fathom  the  plotting  that  was  going  on 
around  her,  and  frustrate  it,  she  realized  that  every¬ 
thing  depended  upon  her  watchfulness  and  her  ability 
to  profit  even  by  the  most  futile  incidents.  She  had 
noticed  the  General’s  triumphant  smile,  and  the  look  of 
anxiety  that  had  suddenly  clouded  Madame  Leon’s  face, 
so,  without  troubling  herself  about  “the  proprieties,” 
she  asked  M.  and  Madame  de  Fondege  to  excuse  her 
for  a  second,  and  darted  after  the  housekeeper.  Ah! 
she  did  not  need  to  go  far.  Leaning  over  the  banisters, 
she  saw  Madame  Leon  and  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  in 
earnest  conversation  in  the  hall  below ;  the  marquis  as 
phlegmatic  and  as  haughty  as  usual,  but  the  house¬ 
keeper  fairly  excited.  Marguerite  at  once  understood 
that  as  Madame  Leon  knew  that  the  marquis  was 
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among  the  funeral  guests,  she  had  gone  to  warn  him  of 
Madame  de  Fondege’s  presence.  This  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  proved  that  M.  de  Fondege's  interests  were  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  M.  de  Valorsay;  that  they  must, 
therefore,  hate  each  other,  and  that,  with  a  little 
patience  and  skill,  she  might  utilize  them,  one  against 
the  other.  It  also  proved  that  Madame  Leon  was  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  paid  spy,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  have  long  been  aware  of  Pascal's  existence. 
But  she  lacked  the  time  to  follow  out  this  train  of 
thought.  Her  absence  might  awaken  the  Fondeges’ 
suspicions;  and  her  success  depended  on  letting  them 
suppose  that  she  was  their  dupe.  She  therefore  re¬ 
turned  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  excusing  herself  for 
her  abrupt  departure  as  well  as  she  could ;  but  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  deceive,  and  her  embarrassment 
might  have  betrayed  her  had  it  not  been  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  fortunately  interrupted  her  by  saying:  “I, 
too,  must  excuse  myself,  my  dear  child;  but  Madame 
de  Fondege  will  remain  with  you.  I  must  fulfil  a 
sacred  duty.  They  are  waiting  for  me  downstairs,  and 
they  are  no  doubt  becoming  impatient.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever  behind  time.” 

The  General  was  right  in  losing  no  more  time.  At 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  guests  had  assembled  in  the 
reception-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  think  it  very  strange  that  they  should  be 
kept  waiting  in  this  style.  And  yet  curiosity  somewhat 
tempered  their  impatience.  Some  of  the  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  count’s  death  had  been  noised 
abroad;  and  some  well-informed  persons  declared  that 
a  fabulous  sum  of  money  had  been  stolen  by  a  young 
girl.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  think  this  embezzlement  a 
positive  crime.  It  certainly  proved  that  the  young 
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lady  in  question  possessed  a  strong  and  determined 
character;  and  many  of  the  proudest  among  the  guests 
would  gladly  have  taken  the  place  of  De  Valorsay,  who, 
it  was  rumored,  was  about  to  marry  the  pretty  thief 
and  her  millions. 

The  person  who  was  most  disturbed  by  the  delay 
was  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Arrayed  in  his  best 
uniform,  his  thin  legs  encased  in  black  silk  stockings, 
his  mantle  thrown  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  and 
his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  he  was  looking  anxiously 
about  for  some  one  in  the  assembled  crowd  to  whom 
he  could  give  the  signal  for  departure.  He  was  already 
talking  of  starting  off  when  M.  de  Fondege  appeared. 
The  friends  of  M.  de  Chalusse  who  were  to  hold  the 
cords  of  the  pall  came  forward.  There  was  a  moment’s 
confusion,  then  the  hearse  started,  and  the  whole 
cortege  filed  out  of  the  courtyard. 

Deep  silence  followed,  so  deep  that  the  noise  made  in 
closing  the  heavy  gates  came  upon  one  with  startling 
effect.  “  Ah !  ”  moaned  Madame  de  Fondege,  “  it  is 
over.” 

Marguerite’s  only  reply  was  a  despairing  gesture. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  articulate  a 
syllable — her  tears  were  choking  her.  What  would  she 
not  have  given  to  be  alone  at  this  moment — to  have 
been  able  to  abandon  herself  without  constraint  to  her 
emotions!  Alas!  prudence  condemned  her  to  play  a 
part  even  now.  The  thought  of  her  future  and  her 
honor  lent  her  strength  to  submit  to  the  deceitful  con¬ 
solations  of  a  woman  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  enemy.  And  the  General’s  wife  was  by  no  means 
sparing  of  her  consolatory  phrases ;  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  a  long  homily  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  below 
that  she  ventured  to  approach  the  subject  of  her  letter 
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of  the  previous  evening.  “  For  it  is  necessary  to  face 
the  inevitable,”  she  pursued.  “  The  troublesome  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  have  no  respect  for  our  grief.  So  it  is  with 
you,  my  dear  child ;  you  would  find  a  bitter  pleasure  in 
giving  vent  to  your  sorrow,  but  you  are  compelled  to 
think  of  your  future.  As  M.  de  Chalusse  has  no  heirs, 
this  house  will  be  closed — you  can  remain  here  no 
longer.” 

“  I  know  it,  madamc.” 

“  Where  will  you  go?  ” 

“Alas!  I  don’t  know.” 

Madame  de  Fondege  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  as  if  to  wipe  a  furtive  tear  away,  and  then,  almost 
roughly,  she  exclaimed :  “  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
child.  Listen  to  me.  I  see  only  two  courses  for  you 
to  adopt.  Either  to  ask  the  protection  of  some  respect¬ 
able  family,  or  to  enter  a  convent.  This  is  your  only 
hope  of  safety.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  bowed  her  head,  without 
replying.  To  learn  the  plans  which  the  General’s  wife 
had  formed  she  must  let  her  disclose  them.  However, 
the  girl’s  silence  seemed  to  make  Madame  de  Fondege 
uncomfortable,  and  at  last  she  resumed :  “  Is  it  possible 
that  you  think  of  braving  the  perils  of  life  alone?  I 
cannot  believe  it!  It  would  be  madness.  Young, 
beautiful,  and  attractive  as  you  are,  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  live  unprotected.  Even  if  you  had  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  lead  a  pure  and  honest  life, 
the  world  would  none  the  less  refuse  you  its  esteem. 
Mere  prejudice,  you  say?  You  are  quite  right;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  a  young  girl  who  braves  public 
opinion  is  lost.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  by  Madame  de  Fondege’s  earnest¬ 
ness  that  she  feared  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  would 
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avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  recovering  her  lib¬ 
erty.  “  What  shall  I  do,  then  ?  ”  asked  the  girl. 

“  There  is  the  convent.” 

“  But  I  love  life.” 

“  Then  ask  the  protection  of  some  respectable  family.” 

“The  idea  of  being  in  any  one’s  charge' is  disagree-  * 
able  to  me.” 

Strange  to  say,  Madame  de  Fondege  did  not  protest, 
did  not  speak  of  her  own  house.  She  was  too  proud 
for  that.  Having  once  offered  hospitality,  she  thought 
it  would  arouse  suspicion  if  she  insisted.  So  she  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  enumerating  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  two  propositions,  remarking  from  time  to 
time :  “  Come,  you  must  decide !  Don’t  wait  until  the 
last  moment !  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  already  decided;  but 
before  announcing  her  decision,  she  wished  to  confer 
with  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the  world — the  old  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace.  On  the  previous  evening  he  had  said 
to  her :  “  Farewell  until  to-morrow,”  and  knowing  that 
his  work  in  the  house  had  not  been  concluded,  she  was 
extremely  surprised  that  he  had  not  yet  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

While  conversing  with  Madame  de  Fondege  she  had 
dexterously  avoided  compromising  herself  in  any  way, 
when  suddenly  a  servant  appeared  and  announced  the 
magistrate’s  arrival.  He  entered  the  room,  with  his 
usual  benevolent  smile  upon  his  lips,  but  his  searching 
eyes  were  never  once  taken  off  Madame  de  Fondege’s 
face.  He  bowed,  made  a  few  polite  remarks,  and  then 
addressing  Marguerite,  he  said:  “ I  must  speak  with 
you,  mademoiselle,  at  once.  You  may  tell  madame, 
however,  that  you  will  certainly  return  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.” 
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Marguerite  followed  him,  and  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  count’s  study  and  the  doors  had  been  carefully 
closed,  the  magistrate  exclaimed :  “  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  you,  my  child,  a  great  deal ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  can  explain  certain  things  which 
worried  you  yesterday.  But  first  of  all,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  I  left  you?" 

Briefly,  but  with  remarkable  precision.  Marguerite 
recounted  the  various  incidents  which  had  occurred — 
her  useless  journey  to  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  Madame  Leon's 
strange  midnight  ramble  and  conversation  with  the 
Marquis  de  Yalorsay,  Madame  de  Fondege’s  letter,  and 
lastly,  her  visit  and  all  that  she  had  said. 

The  magistrate  listened  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
ring.  This  is  very  serious,  very  serious,"  he  said  at 
last.  “  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Perhaps  M.  Ferailleur 
is  innocent.  And  yet,  why  should  he  abscond?  why 
should  he  leave  the  country?" 

“  Ah !  monsieur,  Pascal's  flight  is  only  feigned.  Pie 
is  in  Paris — concealed  somewhere — I'm  sure  of  it;  and 
I  know  a  man  who  will  find  him  for  me.  Only  one 
thing  puzzles  me — his  silence.  To  disappear  without 
a  word,  without  giving  me  any  sign  of  life - " 

The  magistrate  interrupted  her  by  a  gesture.  “  I 
see  nothing  surprising  in  that  since  your  companion  is 
the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  spy.  How  do  you  know  that 
she  has  not  intercepted  or  destroyed  some  letter  from 
M.  Pascal?" 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  turned  pale.  “  Great 
Heavens  !  how  blind  I  have  been  !  "  she  exclaimed.  “  I 
did  not  think  of  that.  Oh,  the  wretch!  if  one  could 
only  question  her  and  make  her  confess  her 
crime.  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  if  I  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  I  must  remain  with  her 
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and  treat  her  in  the  future  just  as  I  have  treated  her 
till  now.” 

But  the  magistrate  was  not  the  man  to  wander  from 
the  subject  he  was  investigating.  “Let  us  return  to 
Madame  de  Fondege,”  said  he.  “  She  is  extremely  un¬ 
willing  to  see  you  go  out  into  the  world  alone.  Why  ? — 
through  affection  ?  No.  Why,  then  ?  This  is  what  we 
must  ascertain.  Secondly,  she  seems  indifferent  as  to 
whether  you  accept  her  hospitality  or  enter  a  convent  .” 

“  She  seems  to  prefer  that  I  should  enter  a  convent.” 

“Very  well.  What  conclusion  can  we  draw  from 
that?  Simply,  that  the  Fondege  family  don’t  particu¬ 
larly  care  about  keeping  you  with  them,  or  marrying 
you  to  their  son.  If  they  don’t  desire  this,  it  is  because 
they  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  missing  money  was  not 
taken  by  you.  Now,  let  me  ask,  how  can  they  be  so 
certain  ?  Simply  because  they  know  where  the  missing 
millions  are — and  if  they  know - •” 

“  Ah !  monsieur,  it  is  because  they’ve  stolen  them !  ” 

The  magistrate  was  silent.  He  had  turned  the  bezel 
of  his  ring  inside,  a  sure  sign  of  stormy  weather,  so  his 
clerk  would  have  said — and  though  he  had  his  features 
under  excellent  control  he  could  not  entirely  conceal 
some  signs  of  a  severe  mental  conflict  he  was  under¬ 
going.  “  Well,  yes,  my  child,”  he  said,  at  last.  “  Yes, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  Fondeges  possess  the  mil¬ 
lions  you  saw  in  the  count’s  escritoire,  and  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  find.  How  they  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  money  I  can’t  conceive — but  they  have  it, 
or  else  logic  is  no  longer  logic.”  He  paused  again  for. 
a  moment,  and  then  he  resumed,  more  slowly :  “  In 
acquainting  you  with  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  have 
given  you,  a  young  girl,  almost  a  child,  a  proof  of 
esteem  and  confidence  which,  it  seems  to  me,  few  men 
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are  worthy  of;  for  I  may  be  deceived,  and  a  magistrate 
ought  not  to  accuse  a  person  unless  he  is  absolutely 
certain  of  his  guilt.  So  you  must  forget  what  I  have 
just  told  you,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  utter  astonishment. 
“  You  advise  me  to  forget,”  she  murmured,  “  you  wish 
me  to  forget” 

“Yes;  you  must  conceal  these  suspicions  in  the  deep¬ 
est  recesses  of  your  heart,  until  the  time  comes  when 
you  have  sufficient  proof  to  convict  the  culprits.  It  is 
true  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  collect  such  proofs ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible,  with  the  aid  of  time,  which 
divulges  so  many  crimes.  And  you  may  count  upon 
me;  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  all  my  influence  and 
experience.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  allowed  a 
defenceless  girl  to  be  crushed  while  I  saw  any  chance 
of  saving  her.” 

Tears  came  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  eyes.  So 
the  world  was  not  composed  entirely  of  scoundrels ! 
“  Ah !  how  kind  you  are,  monsieur,”  she  said ;  “  how 
kind  you  are !  ” 

“To  be  sure!”  he  interrupted,  in  a  benevolent  tone. 
“  But,  my  child,  you  must  help  yourself.  Remember 
this :  if  the  Fondeges  suspect  our  suspicions,  all  is  lost. 
Repeat  this  to  yourself  at  every  moment  in  the  day — 
and  be  discreet,  impenetrable;  for  people  with  unclean 
consciences  and  hands  are  always  distrustful  of  others.” 

There  was  no  necessity  to  say  anything  more  on  this 
point ;  and  so,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  he  asked : 
“  Have  you  any  plan  ?  ” 

She  felt  that  she  could,  and  ought,  to  confide  every¬ 
thing  to  this  worthy  old  man,  and  so  rising  to  her  feet, 
with  a  look  of  energy  and  determination  on  her  face, 
she  replied  in  a  firm  voice :  “  My  decision  is  taken. 
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monsieur,  subject,  of  course,  to  your  approval.  In  the 
first  place  I  shall  keep  Madame  Leon  with  me,  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity  she  likes,  it  doesn’t  matter  what.  Through 
her  I  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  watch  the  Marquis  de 
Valorsay,  and  perhaps  eventually  discover  his  hopes 
and  his  aim.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  accept  the 
hospitality  offered  me  by  the  General  and  his  wife. 
With  them,  I  shall  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the  intrigue, 
and  in  a  position  to  collect  proofs  of  their  infamy.” 

The  magistrate  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  de¬ 
light.  “You  are  a  brave  girl.  Mademoiselle  Margue¬ 
rite,”  he  said,  “  and  at  the  same  time  a  prudent  one. 
Yes;  that  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.” 

Nothing  now  remained  save  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  departure.  She  possessed  some  very  handsome 
diamonds  and  other  costly  jewels;  should  she  keep 
them  ?  “  They  are  undoubtedly  mine,”  said  she ;  “  but 
after  the  infamous  accusations  levelled  at  me,  I  can’t 
consent  to  take  them  away  with  me.  They  are  worth  a 
very  handsome  amount.  I  shall  leave  them  with  you, 
monsieur.  If  the  courts  restore  them  to  me  later — 
well — I  shall  take  them — and  not  without  pleasure,  I 
frankly  confess.”  Then  as  the  magistrate  questioned 
her  anxiously  as  to  her  resources,  she  replied :  “  Oh ! 
I’m  not  without  money.  M.  de  Chalusse  was  generos¬ 
ity  itself,  and  my  tastes  are  very  simple.  From  the 
money  he  gave  me  for  my  clothes  I  saved  more  than 
eight  thousand  francs  in  less  than  six  months.  That  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  me  for  a  year.” 

The  magistrate  then  explained  that  when  the  court 
took  possession  of  this  immense  estate,  it  would  surely 
allow  her  a  certain  sum.  For  whether  the  count  was 
her  father  or  not,  he  was  at  any  rate  her  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian,  and  she  would  be  considered  a  minor. 
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And  in  support  of  his  assertion,  he  quoted  Article  367 
of  the  Civil  Code,  which  says:  “In  the  event  of  the 
officially  appointed  guardian  dying  without  adopting 
his  ward,  the  said  ward  shall  be  furnished  during  her 
minority  with  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  said 
guardian’s  estate/’  etc.,  etc. 

“An  additional  reason  why  I  should  give  up  my 
jewels,”  said  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  was  to  decide  upon 
some  plan  by  which  she  could  communicate  with  her 
friend,  the  magistrate,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
General  or  his  wife.  The  magistrate  accordingly  ex¬ 
plained  a  system  of  correspondence  which  would  defy 
the  closest  surveillance,  and  then  added :  “  Now,  make 
haste  back  to  your  visitor.  Who  knows  what  sus¬ 
picions  your  absence  may  have  caused  her  ?  ” 

But  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  one  more  request 
to  make.  She  had  often  seen  in  M.  de  Chalusse’s  pos¬ 
session  a  little  note-book,  in  which  he  entered  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
business  transactions.  M.  Fortunat’s  address  must  be 
there,  so  she  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine 
this  note-book,  and  to  her  great  joy,  under  the  letter 
“  F,”  she  found  the  entry:  “  Fortunat  (Isidore),  No. 
28  Place  de  la  Bourse.”  “  Ah !  I’m  sure  that  I  shall 
find  Pascal  now !  ”  she  exclaimed.  And  after  once 
more  thanking  the  magistrate,  she  returned  to  her  room 
again. 

Madame  de  Fondege  was  awaiting  her  with  feverish 
impatience.  “  How  long  you  stayed  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  I  had  so  many  explanations  to  give,  madame.” 

“  How  you  are  tormented,  my  poor  child  !  ” 

“  Oh,  shamefully !  ” 

This  furnished  Madame  de  Fondege  with  another 
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excuse  for  proffering  her  advice.  But  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  convinced  at 
once.  She  raised  a  great  many  objections,  and  par¬ 
leyed  for  a  long  time  before  telling  Madame  de  Fon- 
dege  that  she  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  hospitality 
which  had  been  offered  her.  And  her  consent  was  by 
no  means  unconditional.  She  insisted  on  paying  her 
board,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  retain  the  services  of 
Madame  Leon  to  whom  she  was  so  much  attached.  The 
worthy  housekeeper  was  present  at  this  conference. 
For  an  instant  she  had  feared  that  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  suspected  her  manoeuvres,  but  her  fears  were 
now  dispelled,  and  she  even  congratulated  herself  on 
her  skilfulness.  Everything  was  arranged,  and  the 
agreement  had  been  sealed  with  a  kiss,  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  returned  about  four  o'clock.  “  Ah,  my  dear !  '' 
cried  his  wife,  “  what  happiness !  We  have  a  daughter !'' 

But  even  this  intelligence  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
revive  her  husband's  drooping  spirits.  He  had  almost 
fainted  when  he  heard  the  earth  falling  on  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse’s  coffin;  and  this  display  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  a  man  adorned  with  such  terrible  and  ferocious 
mustaches  had  excited  no  little  comment.  “Yes,  it  is 
a  great  happiness ! "  he  now  replied.  “  But  thunder 
and  lightning !  I  never  doubted  the  dear  girl’s  heart ! " 

Still  both  he  and  his  wife  could  scarcely  conceal  their 
disappointment  when  the  magistrate  informed  them  that 
their  beloved  daughter  would  not  take  her  diamonds. 
“  Dash  it ! "  growled  the  General.  “  I  recognize  her 
father  in  this !  What  delicacy !  almost  too  much,  per¬ 
haps  ! " 

However,  when  the  magistrate  informed  him  that 
the  court  would  undoubtedly  order  the  restitution  of  the 
jewels,  his  face  brightened  again,  and  he  went  down 
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to  superintend  the  removal  of  Mademoiselle  Margue¬ 
rite’s  trunks,  which  were  being  loaded  on  one  of  the 
vehicles  of  the  establishment. 

Then  the  moment  of  departure  came.  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  acknowledged  the  parting  remarks  of  the 
servants,  who  were  secretly  delighted  to  be  freed  from 
her  presence,  and  then,  before  entering  the  carriage,  she 
cast  a  long,  sad  look  upon  this  princely  mansion  which 
she  had  once  had  the  right  to  believe  her  own,  but 
which  she  was,  alas!  now  leaving,  in  all  probability, 
for  ever. 


END  OF  PART  I. 


Baron  Trigault’s  Vengeance 

r. 

Vengeance!  that  is  the  first,  the  only  thought,  when  a 
man  finds  himself  victimized,  when  his  honor  and  for¬ 
tune,  his  present  and  future,  are  wrecked  by  a  vile 
conspiracy!  The  torment  he  endures  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  only  be  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of 
inflicting  them  a  hundredfold  upon  his  persecutors. 
And  nothing  seems  impossible  at  the  first  moment,  when 
hatred  surges  in  the  brain,  and  the  foam  of  anger  rises 
to  the  lips;  no  obstacle  seems  insurmountable,  or, 
rather,  none  are  perceived.  But  later,  when  the  facul¬ 
ties  have  regained  their  equilibrium,  one  can  measure 
the  distance  which  separates  the  dream  from  reality,  the 
project  from  execution.  And  on  setting  to  work,  how 
many  discouragements  arise !  The  fever  of  revolt 
passes  by,  and  the  victim  wavers.  He  still  breathes 
bitter  vengeance,  but  he  does  not  act.  He  despairs,  and 
asks  himself  what  would  be  the  good  of  it?  And  in 
this  way  the  success  of  villainy  is  once  more  assured. 

Similar  despondency  attacked  Pascal  Ferailleur  when 
he  awoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  abode  where  he  had 
hidden  himself  under  the  name  of  Maumejan.  A 
frightful  slander  had  crushed  him  to  the  earth — he 
could  kill  his  slanderer,  but  afterward — ?  How  was  he 
to  reach  and  stifle  the  slander  itself?  As  well  try  to 
hold  a  handful  of  water;  as  well  try  to  stay  with  ex¬ 
tended  arms  the  progress  of  the  poisonous  breeze  which 
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wafts  an  epidemic  on  its  wings.  So  the  hope  that  had 
momentarily  lightened  his  heart  faded  away  again. 
Since  he  had  received  that  fatal  letter  from  Madame 
Leon  the  evening  before,  he  believed  that  Marguerite 
was  lost  to  him  forever,  and  in  this  case,  it  was  useless 
to  struggle  against  fate.  What  would  be  the  use  of 
victory  even  if  he  conquered?  Marguerite  lost  to  him 
— what  did  the  rest  matter?  Ah!  if  he  had  been  alone 
in  the  world.  But  he  had  his  mother  to  think  of; — he 
belonged  to  this  brave-hearted  woman,  who  had  saved 
him  from  suicide  already.  “  I  will  not  yield,  then ;  I 
will  struggle  on  for  her  sake,”  he  muttered,  like  a  man 
who  foresees  the  futility  of  his  efforts. 

He  rose,  and  had  nearly  finished  dressing,  when  he 
heard  a  rap  at  his  chamber  door.  “  It  is  I,  my  son,” 
said  Madame  Ferailleur  outside. 

Pascal  hastened  to  admit  her.  “  I  have  come  for 
you  because  the  woman  you  spoke  about  last  evening 
is  already  here,  and  before  employing  her,  I  want  your 
advice.” 

“Then  the  woman  doesn’t  please  you,  mother?” 

“  I  want  you  to  see  her.” 

On  entering  the  little  parlor  with  his  mother,  Pascal 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  portly,  pale-faced 
woman,  with  thin  lips  and  restless  eyes,  who  bowed 
obsequiously.  It  was  indeed  Madame  Vantrasson,  the 
landlady  of  the  model  lodging-house,  who  was  seeking 
employment  for  the  three  or  four  hours  which  were  at 
her  disposal  in  the  morning,  she  said.  It  certainly  was 
not  for  pleasure  that  she  had  decided  to  go  out  to  ser¬ 
vice  again;  her  dignity  suffered  terribly  by  this  fall — 
but  then  the  stomach  has  to  be  cared  for.  Tenants 
were  not  numerous  at  the  model  lodging-house,  in  .-spite 
of  its  seductive  title;  and  those  who  slept  there  -^cca- 
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sionally,  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  stealing  some¬ 
thing.  Nor  did  the  grocery  store  pay;  the  few  half¬ 
pence  which  were  left  there  occasionally  in  exchange 
for  a  glass  of  liquor  were  pocketed  by  Vantrasson,  who 
spent  them  at  some  neighboring  establishment ;  for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  wine  a  man  drinks  in  his 
own  shop  is  always  bitter  in  flavor.  So,  having  no 
credit  at  the  butcher’s  or  the  baker’s,  Madame  Vantras¬ 
son  was  sometimes  reduced  to  living  for  days  together 
upon  the  contents  of  the  shop — mouldy  figs  or  dry 
raisins — which  she  washed  down  with  torrents  of 
ratafia,  her  only  consolation  here  below. 

But  this  was  not  a  satisfying  diet,  as  she  was  forced 
to  confess ;  so  she  decided  to  find  some  work,  that  would 
furnish  her  with  food  and  a  little  money,  which  she 
vowed  she  would  never  allow  her  worthy  husband  to  see. 

“  What  would  vou  charge  per  month  ?  ”  inquired 
Pascal. 

She  seemed  to  reflect,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  count¬ 
ing  on  her  fingers,  she  finally  declared  that  she  would 
be  content  with  breakfast  and  fifteen  francs  a  month, 
on  condition  she  was  allowed  to  do  the  marketing.  The 
first  question  of  French  cooks,  on  presenting  themselves 
for  a  situation,  is  almost  invariably,  “  Shall  I  do  the 
marketing?”  which  of  course  means,  “Shall  I  have 
any  opportunities  for  stealing?”  Everybody  knows 
this,  and  nobody  is  astonished  at  it. 

“  I  shall  do  the  marketing  myself,”  declared  Madame 
Ferailleur,  boldly. 

“  Then  I  shall  want  thirty  francs  a  month,”  replied 
Madame  Vantrasson,  promptly. 

Pascal  and  his  mother  exchanged  glances.  They 
were  both  unfavorably  impressed  by  this  woman,  and 
were  equally  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  her,  which 
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it  was  easy  enough  to  do.  “  Too  dear!  ”  said  Madame 
Ferailleur;  “  I  have  never  given  over  fifteen  francs.” 

But  Madame  Vantrasson  was  not  the  woman  to  be 
easily  discouraged,  especially  as  she  knew  that  if  she 
failed  to  obtain  this  situation,  she  might  have  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  finding  another  one.  She  could  only 
hope  to  obtain  employment  from  strangers  and  new¬ 
comers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of  the 
model  lodging-house.  So  in  view  of  softening  the 
hearts  of  Pascal  and  his  mother,  she  began  to  relate  the 
history  of  her  life,  skilfully  mingling  the  false  with  the 
true,  and  representing  herself  as  an  unfortunate  victim 
of  circumstances,  and  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  relatives. 
For  she  belonged,  like  her  husband,  to  a  very  respect¬ 
able  family,  as  the  Maumejans  might  easily  ascertain 
by  inquiry.  Yantrasson’s  sister  was  the  wife  of  a  man 
named  Greloux,  who  had  once  been  a  bookbinder  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  but  who  had  now  retired  from 
business  with  a  competency.  “  Why  had  this  Greloux 
refused  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy?  Because  one 
could  never  hope  for  a  favor  from  relatives,”  she 
groaned;  “  they  are  jealous  if  you  succeed;  and  if  you 
are  unfortunate,  they  cast  you  off.” 

However,  these  doleful  complaints,  far  from  render¬ 
ing  Madame  Vantrasson  interesting,  imparted  a  deceit¬ 
ful  and  most  disagreeable  expression  to  her  counte¬ 
nance.  “  I  told  you  that  I  could  only  give  fifteen 
francs,”  interrupted  Madame  Ferailleur — “  take  it  or 
leave  it.” 

Madame  Vantrasson  protested.  She  expressed  her 
willingness  to  deduct  five  francs  from  the  sum  she  had 
named,  but  more — it  was  impossible !  Would  they 
haggle  over  ten  francs  to  secure  such  a  treasure  as 
herself,  an  honest,  settled  woman,  who  was  entirely 
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devoted  to  her  employers?  “  Besides,  I  have  been  a 
grand  cook  in  my  time,”  she  added,  “  and  I  have  not 
lost  all  my  skill.  Monsieur  and  madame  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  my  cooking,  for  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
fine  gentleman  smack  his  lips  over  my  sauces  when  I 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse.” 

Pascal  and  his  mother  could  not  repress  a  start  on 
hearing  this  name ;  but  it  was  in  a  tone  of  well-assumed 
indifference  that  Madame  Ferailleur  repeated,  “  M.  de 
Chalusse?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame — a  count — and  so  rich  that  he  didn’t 
know  how  much  he  was  worth.  If  he  were  still  alive 
I  shouldn’t  be  compelled  to  go  out  to  service  again. 
But  he’s  dead  and  he’s  to  be  buried  this  very  day.” 
And  with  an  air  of  profound  secrecy,  she  added :  “  On 
going  yesterday  to  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse  to  ask  for  a 
little  help,  I  heard  of  the  great  misfortune.  Vantras- 
son,  my  husband,  accompanied  me,  and  while  we  were 
talking  with  the  concierge,  a  young  woman  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  he  recognized  her  as  a  person 
who  some  time  ago  was — well — no  better  than  she 
should  be.  Now,  however,  she’s  a  young  lady  as  lofty 
as  the  clouds,  and  the  deceased  count  has  been  passing 
her  off  as  his  daughter.  Ah !  this  is  a  strange  world.” 

Pascal  had  become  whiter  than  the  ceiling.  His  eyes 
blazed;  and  Madame  Ferailleur  trembled.  “  Very  well,” 
she  said,  “  I  will  give  you  twenty-five  francs — but  on 
condition  you  come  without  complaining  if  I  some¬ 
times  require  your  services  of  an  evening.  On  these 
occasions  I  will  give  you  your  dinner.”  And  taking 
five  francs  from  her  pocket  she  placed  them  in  Madame 
Vantrasson’s  hand,  adding:  “Here  is  your  earnest 
money.” 

The  other  quickly  pocketed  the  coin,  not  a  little  sur- 
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prised  by  this  sudden  decision  which  she  had  scarcely 
hoped  for,  and  which  she  by  no  means  understood. 
Still  she  was  so  delighted  with  this  denouement  that 
she  expressed  her  willingness  to  enter  upon  her  duties 
at  once;  and  to  get  rid  of  her  Madame  Ferailleur  was 
obliged  to  send  her  out  to  purchase  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  breakfast.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone 
with  her  son,  she  turned  to  him  and  asked :  “  Well, 
Pascal  ?  ” 

But  the  wretched  man  seemed  turned  to  stone,  and 
seeing  that  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  she  continued 
in  a  severe  tone :  “  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  reso¬ 
lutions  and  your  oaths!  You  express  your  intention 
of  accomplishing  a  task  which  requires  inexhaustible 
patience  and  dissimulation,  and  at  the  very  first  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstance  your  coolness  deserts  you,  and  you 
lose  your  head  completely.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me 
you  would  have  betrayed  yourself  in  that  woman’s 
presence.  You  must  renounce  your  revenge,  and  tamely 
submit  to  be  conquered  by  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  if 
your  face  is  to  be  an  open  book  in  which  any  one  may 
read  your  secret  plans  and  thoughts.” 

Pascal  shook  his  head  dejectedly.  “  Didn’t  you  hear, 
mother  ?  ”  he  faltered. 

“  Hear  what?” 

“What  that  vile  woman  said?  This  young  lady 
whom  she  spoke  of,  whom  her  husband  recognized,  can 
be  none  other  than  Marguerite.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

He  recoiled  in  horror.  “  You  are  sure  of  it !  ”  he 
repeated ;  “  and  you  can  tell  me  this  unmoved — coldly, 
as  if  it  were  a  natural,  a  possible  thing.  Didn’t  you 
understand  the  shameful  meaning  of  her  insinuations? 
Didn’t  you  see  her  hypocritical  smile  and  the  malice 
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gleaming  in  her  eyes?”  lie  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
burning  brow,  and  groaned :  “  And  I  did  not  crush  the 
infamous  wretch  !  I  did  not  fell  her  to  the  ground  !  ” 

Ah!  if  she  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  heart, 
Madame  Ferailleur  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
her  son’s  neck,  and  have  mingled  her  tears  with  his, 
but  reason  prevailed.  The  worthy  woman’s  heart  was 
pervaded  with  that  lofty  sentiment  of  duty  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  humble  heroines  of  the  fireside,  and  lends 
them  even  more  courage  than  the  reckless  adventurers 
whose  names  are  recorded  by  history  could  boast  of. 
She  felt  that  Pascal  must  not  be  consoled,  but  spurred 
on  to  fresh  efforts;  and  so  mustering  all  her  courage, 
she  said :  “  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite’s  past  life?  No.  You  only  know  that  hers 
has  been  a  life  of  great  vicissitudes — and  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  she  should  be  slandered.” 

“  In  that  case,  mother,”  said  Pascal,  “  you  were 
wrong  to  interrupt  Madame  Vantrasson.  She  would 
probably  have  told  us  many  things.” 

“  I  interrupted  her,  it  is  true,  and  sent  her  away — 
and  you  know  why.  But  she  is  in  our  service  now; 
and  when  you  are  calm,  when  you  have  regained  your 
senses,  nothing  will  prevent  you  from  questioning  her. 
It  may  be  useful  for  you  to  know  who  this  man  Van¬ 
trasson  is,  and  how  and  where  he  met  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite.” 

Shame,  sorrow,  and  rage,  brought  tears  to  Pascal’s 
eyes.  “  My  God  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  to  be  reduced  to 
the  unspeakable  misery  of  hearing  my  mother  doubt 
Marguerite !  ”  He  did  not  doubt  her.  He  could  have 
listened  to  the  most  infamous  accusations  against  her 
without  feeling  a  single  doubt.  However,  Madame 
Ferailleur  had  sufficient  self-control  to  shrug  her  shoul- 
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ders.  “  Ah,  well !  silence  this  slander,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  I  wish  for  nothing1  better ;  but  don’t  forget  that  we 
have  ourselves  to  rehabilitate.  To  crush  your  enemies 
will  be  far  more  profitable  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
than  vain  threats  and  weak  lamentations.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  you  had  sworn  to  act,  not  to  complain.” 

This  ironical  thrust  touched  Pascal’s  sensitive  mind 
to  the  quick;  he  rose  at  once  to  his  feet,  and  coldly 
said,  “  That’s  true.  I  thank  you  for  having  recalled 
me  to  myself.” 

She  made  no  rejoinder,  but  mentally  thanked  God. 
She  had  read  her  son’s  heart,  and  perceiving  his  hesita¬ 
tion  and  weakness  she  had  supplied  the  stimulus  he 
needed.  Now  she  saw  him  as  she  wished  to  see  him. 
Now  he  was  ready  to  reproach  himself  for  his  lack  of 
courage  and  his  weakness  in  displaying  his  feelings. 
And  as  a  test  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  he  decided 
not  to  question  Madame  Vantrasson  till  four  or  five 
days  had  elapsed.  If  her  suspicions  had  been  aroused, 
this  delay  would  suffice  to  dispel  them. 

He  said  but  little  during  breakfast ;  for  he  was  now 
eager  to  commence  the  struggle.  He  longed  to  act, 
and  yet  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin  the  campaign. 
First  of  all,  he  must  study  the  enemy’s  position — gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  find 
out  exactly  who  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  and  the 
Viscount  de  Coralth  were.  Where  could  he  obtain  in¬ 
formation  respecting  these  two  men  ?  Should  he  be 
compelled  to  follow  them  and  to  gather  up  here  and 
there  such  scraps  of  intelligence  as  came  in  his  way? 
This  method  of  proceeding  would  be  slow  and  incon¬ 
venient  in  the  extreme.  He  was  revolving  the  subject 
in  his  mind  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the  man 
who,  on  the  morning  that  followed  the  scene  at  Madame 
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d’Argeles’s  house,  had  come  to  him  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm 
to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  confidence.  He  remembered 
that  this  strange  man  had  said:  “If  you  ever  need  a 
helping  hand,  come  to  me.”  And  at  the  recollection  he 
made  up  his  mind.  “  I  am  going  to  Baron  Trigault’s,” 
he  remarked  to  his  mother;  “  if  my  presentiments  don’t 
deceive  me,  he  will  be  of  service  to  us.” 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way.  He  had 
dressed  himself  in  the  oldest  clothes  he  possessed ;  and 
this,  with  the  change  he  had  made  by  cutting  off  his 
hair  and  beard,  had  so  altered  his  appearance  that  it 
was  necessary  to  look  at  him  several  times,  and  most 
attentively,  to  recognize  him.  The  visiting  cards  which 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  bore  the  inscription :  “  P. 
Maumejan,  Business  Agent,  Route  de  la  Revolte.”  His 
knowledge  of  Parisian  life  had  induced  him  to  choose 
the  same  profession  as  M.  Fortunat  followed — a  pro¬ 
fession  which  opens  almost  every  door.  “  I  will  enter 
the  nearest  cafe  and  ask  for  a  directory,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “  I  shall  certainly  find  Baron  Trigault’s  ad¬ 
dress  in  it.” 

The  baron  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville-l’Eveque.  His 
mansion  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
the  opulent  district  of  the  Madeleine,  and  its  aspect 
was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  its  owner’s  character  as 
an  expert  financier,  and  a  shrewd  manufacturer,  the 
possessor  of  valuable  mines.  The  marvellous  luxury 
so  surprised  Pascal,  that  he  asked  himself  how  the 
owner  of  this  princely  abode  could  find  any  pleasure  at 
the  gaming  table  of  the  Hotel  d’Argeles.  Five  or  six 
footmen  were  lounging  about  the  courtyard  when  he 
entered  it.  He  walked  straight  up  to  one  of  them,  and 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  asked:  “Baron  Trigault,  if 
you  please  ?  ” 
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If  he  had  asked  for  the  Grand  Turk  the  valet  would 
not  have  looked  at  him  with  greater  astonishment.  His 
surprise,  indeed,  seemed  so  profound  that  Pascal  feared 
he  had  made  some  mistake  and  added :  “  Doesn’t  he  live 
here  ?  ” 

The  servant  laughed  heartily.  “  This  is  certainly  his 
house/’  he  replied,  “  and  strange  to  say,  by  some  for¬ 
tunate  chance,  he’s  here.” 

“  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  on  business.” 

The  servant  called  one  of  his  colleagues.  “  Eh ! 
Florestan — is  the  baron  receiving?” 

“  The  baroness  hasn’t  forbidden  it.” 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  footman;  for,  turning  to 
Pascal  he  said :  “  In  that  case,  you  can  follow  me.” 

II. 

The  sumptuous  interior  of  the  Trigault  mansion  was 
on  a  par  with  its  external  magnificence.  Even  the 
entrance  bespoke  the  lavish  millionaire,  eager  to  con¬ 
quer  difficulties,  jealous  of  achieving  the  impossible,  and 
never  haggling  when  his  fancies  were  concerned.  The 
spacious  hall,  paved  with  costly  mosaics,  had  been 
transformed  into  a  conservatory  full  of  flowers,  which 
were  renewed  every  morning.  Rare  plants  climbed  the 
walls  up  gilded  trellis  work,  or  hung  from  the  ceiling 
in  vases  of  rare  old  china,  while  from  among  the  depths 
of  verdure  peered  forth  exquisite  statues,  the  work  of 
sculptors  of  renown.  On  a  rustic  bench  sat  a  couple 
of  tall  footmen,  as  bright  in  their  gorgeous  liveries  as 
gold  coins  fresh  from  the  mint;  still,  despite  their  splen¬ 
dor,  they  were  stretching  and  yawning  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  ultimately  dislo¬ 
cate  their  jaws  and  arms. 
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“Tell  me,”  inquired  the  servant  who  was  escorting" 
Pascal,  “  can  any  one  speak  to  the  baron  ?  ” 

“Why?” 

“  This  gentleman  has  something  to  say  to  him.” 

The  two  valets  eyed  the  unknown  visitor,  plainly 
considering  him  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
no  existence  for  the  menials  of  fashionable  establish¬ 
ments,  and  finally  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “  Upon 
my  word !  ”  exclaimed  the  eldest,  “  he’s  just  in  time. 
Announce  him,  and  madame  will  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you.  She  and  monsieur  have  been  quarrelling  for  a 
good  half-hour.  And,  heavenly  powers,  isn’t  he  tan¬ 
talizing  !  ” 

The  most  intense  curiosity  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of 
Pascal’s  conductor,  and  with  an  airy  of  secrecy,  he 
asked:  “What  is  the  cause  of  the  rumpus?  That 
Fernand,  no  doubt — or  some  one  else?” 

“No;  this  morning  it’s  about  M.  Van  Klopen.” 

“  Madame’s  dressmaker?  ” 

“  The  same.  Monsieur  and  madame  were  breakfast¬ 
ing  together — a  most  unusual  thing — when  M.  Van 
Klopen  made  his  appearance.  I  thought  to  myself, 
when  I  admitted  him :  ‘  Look  out  for  storms  !  ’  I  scented 
one  in  the  air,  and  in  fact  the  dressmaker  hadn't  been 
in  the  room  five  minutes  before  we  heard  the  baron’s 
voice  rising  higher  and  higher.  I  said  to  myself : 

£  Whew !  the  mantua-maker  is  presenting  his  bill !  ’ 
Madame  cried  and  went  on  like  mad ;  but,  pshaw  !  when 
the  master  really  begins,  there’s  no  one  like  him. 
There  isn’t  a  cab-driver  in  Paris  who’s  his  equal  for 
swearing.” 

“  And  M.  Van  Klopen?” 

“  Oh,  he’s  used  to  such  scenes !  When  gentlemen 
abuse  him  he  does  the  same  as  dogs  do  when  they  come 
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up  out  of  the  water;  he  just  shakes  his  head  and 
troubles  himself  no  more  about  it.  He  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  row.  He  has  furnished  the  goods,  and 

he’ll  have  to  be  paid  sooner  or  later - ” 

“What!  hasn’t  he  been  paid  then?” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  he’s  still  here.” 

A  terrible  crash  of  breaking  china  interrupted  this 
edifying  conversation.  “  There  !  ”  exclaimed  one  of 
the  footmen,  “  that’s  monsieur ;  he  has  smashed  two  or 
three  hundred  francs’  worth  of  dishes.  He  must  be 
rich  to  pay  such  a  price  for  his  angry  fits.” 

“  Well,”  observed  the  other,  “  if  I  were  in  monsieur’s 
place  I  should  be  angry  too.  Would  you  let  your  wife 
have  her  dresses  fitted  on  by  a  man?  I  says  that  it’s 

indecent.  I’m  only  a  servant,  but - ” 

“  Nonsense,  it’s  the  fashion.  Besides,  monsieur  does 

not  care  about  that.  A  man  who - ” 

He  stopped  short  ;  in  fact,  the  others  had  motioned 
him  to  be  silent.  The  baron  was  surrounded  by  excep¬ 
tional  servants,  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger  acted  as 
a  restraint  upon  them.  For  this  reason,  one  of  them, 
after  asking  Pascal  for  his  card,  opened  a  door  and 
ushered  him  into  a  small  room,  saying :  “  I  will  go  and 
inform  the  baron.  Please  wait  here.” 

“  Here,”  as  he  called  it,  was  a  sort  of  smoking-room 
hung  with  cashmere  of  fantastic  design  and  gorgeous 
hues,  and  encircled  by  a  low,  cushioned  divan,  covered 
with  the  same  material.  A  profusion  of  rare  and  costly 
objects  was  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  armor,  statuary,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  richly  ornamented  weapons.  But  Pascal, 
already  amazed  by  the  conversation  of  the  servants,  did 
not  think  of  examining  these  objects  of  virtu.  Through 
a  partially  open  doorway,  directly  opposite  the  one  he 
had  entered  by,  came  the  sound  of  loud  voices  in  excited 
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conversation.  Baron  Trigault,  the  baroness,  and  the 
famous  Van  Klopen  were  evidently  in  the  adjoining 
room.  It  was  a  woman,  the  baroness,  who  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  quivering  of  her  clear  and  somewhat  shrill 
voice  betrayed  a  violent  irritation,  which  was  only  re¬ 
strained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  “  It  is  hard  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Paris  to  see  a  bill 
for  absolute  necessities  disputed  in  this  style,”  she  was 
saying. 

A  man's  voice,  with  a  strong  Teutonic  accent,  the 
voice  of  Van  Klopen,  the  Hollander,  caught  up  the  re¬ 
frain.  “Yes,  strict  necessities,  one  can  swear  to  that. 
And  if,  before  flying  into  a  passion,  Monsieur  le  Baron 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  glance  over  my  little  bill,  he 
would  have  seen - ” 

“  No  more !  You  bore  me  to  death.  Besides  I 
haven’t  time  to  listen  to  your  nonsense;  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  play  a  game  of  whist  at  the  club.” 

This  time  it  was  the  master  of  the  house,  Baron 
Trigault,  who  spoke,  and  Pascal  recognized  his  voice 
instantly. 

“If  monsieur  would  only  allow  me  to  read  the  items. 
It  will  take  but  a  moment,”  rejoined  Van  Klopen. 
And  as  if  he  had  construed  the  oath  that  answered  him 
as  an  exclamation  of  assent,  he  began:  “In  June,  a 
Hungarian  costume  with  jacket  and  sash,  two  train 
dresses  with  upper  skirts  and  trimmings  of  lace,  a  Med- 
icis  polonaise,  a  jockey  costume,  a  walking  costume,  a 
riding-habit,  two  morning-dresses,  a  Velleda  costume, 
an  evening  dress.” 

“  I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  races  very  frequently 
during  the  month  of  June,”  remarked  the  baroness. 

But  the  illustrious  adorner  of  female  loveliness  had 
already  resumed  his  reading.  “  In  July  we  have :  two 
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morning-jackets,  one  promenade  costume,  one  sailor 
suit,  one  Watteau  shepherdess  costume,  one  ordinary 
bathing-suit,  with  material  for  parasol  and  shoes  to 
match,  one  Pompadour  bathing-suit,  one  dressing-gown, 

one  close-fitting  Mcdicis  mantle,  two  opera  cloaks - ” 

“  And  I  was  certainly  not  the  most  elegantly  attired 
of  the  ladies  at  Trouville,  where  I  spent  the  month  of 
July,”  interrupted  the  baroness. 

“  There  are  but  few  entries  in  the  month  of  August,” 
continued  Van  Klopen.  “We  have:  a  morning-dress, 

a  travelling-dress,  with  trimmings - ”  And  he  went 

on  and  on,  gasping  for  breath,  rattling  off  the  ridiculous 
names  which  he  gave  to  his  “creations,”  and  interrupted 
every  now  and  then  by  the  blow  of  a  clinched  fist  on 
the  table,  or  by  a  savage  oath. 

Pascal  stood  in  the  smoking-room,  motionless  with 
astonishment.  He  did  not  know  what  surprised  him 
the  most,  Van  Klopen’s  impudence  in  daring  to  read 
such  a  bill,  the  foolishness  of  the  woman  who  had  or¬ 
dered  all  these  things,  or  the  patience  of  the  husband 
who  was  undoubtedly  going  to  pay  for  them.  At  last, 
after  what  seemed  an  interminable  enumeration,  Van 
Klopen  exclaimed :  “  And  that’s  all !  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all,”  repeated  the  baroness,  like  an  echo. 
“  That’s  all !  ”  exclaimed  the  baron — “  that’s  all ! 
That  is  to  say,  in  four  months,  at  least  seven  hundred 
yards  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  muslin,  have  been  put 
on  this  woman’s  back !  ” 

“  The  dresses  of  the  present  day  require  a  great  deal 
of  material.  Monsieur  le  Baron  will  understand  that 

flounces,  puffs,  and  ruches - ” 

“  Naturally !  Total,  twenty-seven  thousand  francs  !  ” 
“  Excuse  me !  Twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three  francs,  ninety  centimes.” 
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“  Call  it  twenty-eight  thousand  francs  then.  Ah, 
well,  M.  Van  Klopen,  if  you  are  ever  paid  for  this  rub¬ 
bish  it  won’t  be  by  me.” 

If  Van  Klopen  was  expecting  this  denouement,  Pas¬ 
cal  wasn’t;  in  fact,  he  was  so  startled,  that  an  ex¬ 
clamation  escaped  him  which  would  have  betrayed  his 
presence  under  almost  any  other  circumstances.  What 
amazed  him  most  was  the  baron’s  perfect  calmness, 
following,  as  it  did,  such  a  fit  of  furious  passion,  violent 
enough  even  to  be  heard  in  the  vestibule.  “  Either  he 
has  extraordinary  control  over  himself  or  this  scene 
conceals  some  mystery,”  thought  Pascal. 

Meanwhile,  the  man-milliner  continued  to  urge  his 
claims — but  the  baron,  instead  of  replying,  only  whis¬ 
tled;  and  wounded  by  this  breach  of  good  manners. 
Van  Klopen  at  last  exclaimed :  “  I  have  had  dealings 
with  all  the  distinguished  men  in  Europe,  and  never 
before  did  one  of  them  refuse  to  pay  me  for  his  wife’s 
toilettes.” 

“  Very  well — I  don’t  pay  for  them — there's  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Do  you  suppose  that  I,  Baron  Trigault,  that 
I’ve  worked  like  a  negro  for  twenty  years  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  your  charming  and  useful  branch 
of  industry?  Gather  up  your  papers,  Mr.  Ladies’ 
Tailor.  There  may  be  husbands  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  their  wives’  follies — it’s  quite 
possible  there  are — but  I’m  not  made  of  that  kind  of 
stuff.  I  allow  Madame  Trigault  eight  thousand  francs 
a  month  for  her  toilette — that  is  sufficient — and  it  is  a 
matter  for  you  and  her  to  arrange  together.  What  did 
I  tell  you  last  year  when  I  paid  a  bill  of  forty  thousand 
francs?  That  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  more 
of  my  wife’s  debts.  And  I  not  only  said  it,  I  formally 
notified  you  through  my  private  secretary.” 
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“  I  remember,  indeed - ” 

“Then  why  do  you  come  to  me  with  your  bill?  It 
is  with  my  wife  that  you  have  opened  an  account. 
Apply  to  her,  and  leave  me  in  peace.” 

“  Madame  promised  me - ” 

“  Teach  her  to  keep  her  promises.” 

“  It  costs  a  great  deal  to  retain  one’s  position  as  a 
leader  of  fashion ;  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  are  obliged  to  run  into  debt,”  urged  Van  Klopcn. 

“  That’s  their  business.  But  my  wife  is  not  a  fine 
lady.  She  is  simply  Madame  Trigault,  a  baroness, 
thanks  to  her  husband’s  gold  and  the  condescension  of 
a  worthy  German  prince,  who  was  in  want  of  money. 
She  is  not  a  person  of  consequence — she  has  no  rank 
to  keep  up.” 

The  baroness  must  have  attached  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  satisfying  of  Van  Klopen’s  demands,  for 
concealing  the  anger  this  humiliating  scene  undoubtedly 
caused  her,  she  condescended  to  try  and  explain,  and 
even  to  entreat.  “  I  have  been  a  little  extravagant, 
perhaps,”  she  said;  “but  I  will  be  more  pfudent  in 
future.  Pay,  monsieur — pay  just  once  more.” 

“No!” 

“  If  not  for  my  sake,  for  your  own.” 

“  Not  a  farthing.” 

By  the  baron’s  tone,  Pascal  realized  that  his  wife 
would  never  shake  his  fixed  determination.  Such  must 
also  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  ruler  of 
fashion,  for  he  returned  to  the  charge  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  he  had  held  in  reserve.  “  If  this  is  the  case,  I 
shall,  to  my  great  regret,  be  obliged  to  fail  in  the  re¬ 
spect  I  owe  to  Monsieur  le  Baron,  and  to  place  this  bill 
in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor.” 

“  Send  him  along — send  him  along.” 
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“  I  cannot  believe  that  monsieur  wishes  a  law-suit.” 

“  In  that  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  Nothing  would 
please  me  better.  It  would  at  last  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  what  I  think  about  your  dealings.  Do 
you  think  that  wives  are  to  turn  their  husbands  into 
machines  for  supplying  money?  You  draw  the  bow¬ 
string  too  tightly,  my  dear  fellow — it  will  break.  I’ll 
proclaim  on  the  house-top  what  others  dare  not  say, 
and  we'll  see  if  I  don’t  succeed  in  organizing  a  little 
crusade  against  you.”  And  animated  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  words,  his  anger  came  back  to  him,  and  in  a 
louder  and  ever  louder  voice  lie  continued:  “  Ah!  you 
prate  of  the  scandal  that  would  be  created  by  my  re¬ 
sistance  to  your  demands.  That’s  your  system ;  but, 
with  me,  it  won’t  succeed.  You  threaten  me  with  a 
law-suit;  very  good.  I’ll  take  it  upon  myself  to  en¬ 
lighten  Paris,  for  I  know  your  secrets,  Mr.  Dress¬ 
maker.  I  know  the  goings  on  in  your  establishment. 
It  isn’t  always  to  talk  about  dress  that  ladies  stop  at 
your  place  on  returning  from  the  Bois.  You  sell  silks 
and  satins  no  doubt;  but  you  sell  Madeira,  and  excel¬ 
lent  cigarettes  as  well,  and  there  are  some  who  don't 
walk  very  straight  on  leaving  your  establishment,  but 
smell  suspiciously  of  tobacco  and  absinthe.  Oh,  yes, 
let  us  go  to  law,  by  all  means !  I  shall  have  an  advo¬ 
cate  who  will  know  how  to  explain  the  parts  your 
customers  pay,  and  who  will  reveal  how,  with  your 
assistance,  they  obtain  money  from  other  sources  than 
their  husband’s  cash-box.” 

When  M.  Van  Klopen  was  addressed  in  this  style, 
he  was  not  at  all  pleased.  “  And  I !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I 
will  tell  people  that  Baron  Trigault,  after  losing  all  his 
money  at  play,  repays  his  creditors  with  curses.” 

The  noise  of  an  overturned  chair  told  Pascal  that  the 
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baron  had  sprung  up  in  a  furious  passion.  “  You 
may  say  what  you  like,  you  rascally  fool !  but  not  in  my 
house,”  he  shouted.  “  Leave — leave,  or  I  will  ring - ” 

“  Monsieur - ” 

“  Leave,  leave,  I  tell  you,  or  I  sha’n’t  have  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  wait  for  a  servant !  ” 

He  must  have  joined  action  to  word,  and  have  seized 
Van  Klopen  by  the  collar  to  thrust  him  into  the  hall, 
for  Pascal  heard  a  sound  of  scuffling,  a  series  of  oaths 
worthy  of  a  coal-heaver,  two  or  three  frightened  cries 
from  the  baroness,  and  several  guttural  exclamations 
in  German.  Then  a  door  closed  with  such  violence  that 
the  whole  house  shook,  and  a  magnificent  clock,  fixed  to 
the  wall  of  the  smoking-room,  fell  on  to  the  floor. 

If  Pascal  had  not  heard  this  scene,  he  would  have 
deemed  it  incredible.  How  could  one  suppose  that  a 
creditor  would  leave  this  princely  mansion  with  his  bill 
unpaid  ?  But  more  and  more  clearly  he  understood  that 
there  must  be  some  greater  cause  of  difference  between 
husband  and  wife  than  this  bill  of  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  For  what  was  this  amount  to  a  confirmed 
gambler  who,  without  as  much  as  a  frown,  gained  or 
lost  a  fortune  every  evening  of  his  life.  Evidently 
there  was  some  skeleton  in  this  household — one  of  those 
terrible  secrets  which  make  a  man  and  his  wife  enemies, 
and  all  the  more  bitter  enemies  as  they  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  chain  which  it  is  impossible  to  break.  And 
undoubtedly,  a  good  many  of  the  insults  which  the 
baron  had  heaped  upon  Van  Klopen  must  have  been 
intended  for  the  baroness.  These  thoughts  darted 
through  Pascal’s  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  showed  him  the  horrible  position  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  baron,  who  had  been  so  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  him,  and  from  whom  he  was  expecting  a 
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great  service,  would  undoubtedly  hate  him,  undoubtedly 
become  his  enemy,  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
a  listener,  although  an  involuntary  one,  to  this  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Van  Klopen.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  this  dangerous  position?  What  had 
become  of  the  footman  who  had  taken  his  card  ?  These 
were  questions  which  he  was  unable  to  answer.  And 
what  was  he  to  do?  If  he  could  have  retired  noise¬ 
lessly,  if  he  could  have  reached  the  courtyard  and  have 
made  his  escape  without  being  observed  he  would  not 
have  hesitated.  But  was  this  plan  practicable?  And 
would  not  his  card  betray  him?  Would  it  not  be  dis¬ 
covered  sooner  or  later  that  he  had  been  in  the  smoking- 
room  while  M.  Van  Klopen  was  in  the  dining-room? 
In  any  case,  delicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as  his  own  in¬ 
terest  forbade  him  to  remain  any  longer  a  listener  to 
the  private  conversation  of  the  baron  and  his  wife. 

He  therefore  noisily  moved  a  chair,  and  coughed  in 
that  affected  style  which  means  in  every  country: 
“  Take  care — I’m  here !  ”  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
attracting  attention.  And  yet  the  silence  was  profound ; 
he  could  distinctly  hear  the  creaking  of  the  baron’s 
boots,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  and  the  sound  of  fingers 
nervously  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  table.  If  he  desired 
to  avoid  hearing  the  confidential  conversation,  which 
would  no  doubt  ensue  between  the  baron  and  his  wife, 
there  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that 
was  to  reveal  his  presence  at  once.  He  was  about  to 
do  so,  when  some  one  opened  a  door  which  must  have 
led  from  the  hall  into  the  dining-room.  He  listened 
attentively,  but  only  heard  a  few  confused  words,  to 
which  the  baron  replied  :  “  Very  well.  That’s  sufficient. 
I  will  see  him  in  a  moment.” 

Pascal  breathed  freely  once  more.  “  They  have  just 
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given  him  my  card,”  he  thought.  “  I  can  remain  now ; 
he  will  come  here  in  a  moment.” 

The  baron  must  really  have  started  to  leave  the 
room,  for  his  wife  exclaimed :  “  One  word  more :  have 
you  quite  decided  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  fully  !  ” 

“  You  are  resolved  to  leave  me  exposed  to  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  my  dressmaker?  ” 

“  Van  Klopen  is  too  charming  and  polite  to  cause  you 
the  least  worry.” 

“  You  will  brave  the  disgrace  of  a  law-suit?  ” 

“  Nonsense !  You  know  very  well  that  he  won’t 
bring  any  action  against  me — unfortunately.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  pray  tell  me  where  the  disgrace  would  be?  I 
have  a  foolish  wife — is  that  my  fault?  I  oppose  her 
absurd  extravagance — haven’t  I  a  right  to  do  so?  If 
all  husbands  were  as  courageous,  we  should  soon  close 
the  establishments  of  these  artful  men,  who  minister 
to  your  vanity,  and  use  you  ladies  as  puppets,  or  living 
advertisements,  to  display  the  absurd  fashions  which 
enrich  them.” 

The  baron  took  two  or  three  more  steps  forward,  as 
if  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  his  wife  interposed: 
“  The  Baroness  Trigault,  whose  husband  has  an  income 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  can’t 
go  about  clad  like  a  simple  woman  of  the  middle 
classes.” 

“  I  should  see  nothing  so  very  improper  in  that.” 

“  Oh,  I  know.  Only  your  ideas  don’t  coincide  with 
mine.  I  shall  never  consent  to  make  myself  ridiculous 
among  the  ladies  of  my  set — among  my  friends.” 

“  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  to  arouse  the  disapproval 
of  your  friends.” 

This  sneering  remark  certainly  irritated  the  baroness, 
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for  it  was  with  the  greatest  vehemence  that  she  re¬ 
plied  :  “  All  my  friends  are  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
in  society — noble  ladies  !  ” 

The  baron  no  doubt  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for  in  a 
tone  of  crushing  irony  and  scorn,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Noble 
ladies!  whom  do  you  call  noble  ladies,  pray?  The 
brainless  fools  who  only  think  of  displaying  themselves 
and  making  themselves  notorious? — the  senseless  idiots 
who  pique  themselves  on  surpassing  lewd  women  in 
audacity,  extravagance,  and  effrontery,  who  fleece  their 
husbands  as  cleverly  as  courtesans  fleece  their  lovers? 
Noble  ladies !  who  drink,  and  smoke,  and  carouse,  who 
attend  masked  balls,  and  talk  slang !  Noble  ladies  !  the 
idiots  who  long  for  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  con¬ 
sider  notoriety  to  be  desirable  and  flattering.  A  woman 
is  only  noble  by  her  virtues — and  the  chief  of  all  vir¬ 
tues,  modesty,  is  entirely  wanting  in  your  illustrious 
friends - ” 

“Monsieur/’  interrupted  the  baroness,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  anger,  “  you  forget  yourself — you - ” 

But  the  baron  was  well  under  way.  “  If  it  is  scandal 
that  crowns  one  a  great  lady,  you  are  one — and  one  of 
the  greatest;  for  you  are  notorious — almost  as  notori¬ 
ous  as  Jenny  Fancy.  Can’t  I  learn  from  the  news¬ 
papers  all  your  sayings  and  gestures,  your  amusements, 
your  occupations,  and  the  toilettes  you  wear  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  of  a  first  performance  at  a  theatre,  or 
of  a  horse-race,  without  finding  your  name  coupled  with 
that  of  Jenny  Fancy,  or  Cora  Pearl,  or  Ninette  Simplon. 
I  should  be  a  very  strange  husband  indeed,  if  I  wasn't 
proud  and  delighted.  Ah !  you  are  a  treasure  to  the 
reporters.  On  the  day  before  yesterday  the  Baroness 
Trigault  skated  in  the  Bois.  Yesterday  she  was  driving 
in  her  pony-carriage.  To-day  she  distinguished  herself 
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by  her  skill  at  pigeon-shooting.  To-morrow  she  will 
display  herself  half  nude  in  some  tableaux  vivants.  On 
the  day  after  to-morrow  she  will  inaugurate  a  new  style 
of  hair-dressing,  and  take  part  in  a  comedy.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  Baroness  Trigault  who  is  the  observed  of  all 
observers  at  Vincennes.  The  Baroness  Trigault  has 
lost  five  hundred  louis  in  betting.  The  Baroness 
Trigault  uses  her  lorgnette  with  charming  impertinence. 
It  is  she  who  has  declared  it  proper  form  to  take  a 
‘  drop  '  on  returning  from  the  Bois.  No  one  is  so  famed 
for  ‘  form/  as  the  baroness — and  silk  merchants  have 
bestowed  her  name  upon  a  color.  People  rave  of  the 
Trigault  blue — what  glory!  There  arc  also  costumes 
Trigault,  for  the  witty,  elegant  baroness  has  a  host  of 
admirers  who  follow  her  everywhere,  and  loudly  sing 
her  praises.  This  is  what  I,  a  plain,  honest  man,  read 
every  day  in  the  newspapers.  The  whole  world  not 
only  knows  how  my  wife  dresses,  but  how  she  looks 
cn  dishabille,  and  how  she  is  formed;  folks  are  aware 
that  she  has  an  exquisite  foot,  a  divinely-shaped  leg, 
and  a  perfect  hand.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
my  wife’s  shoulders  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  that 
high  on  the  left  shoulder  there  is  a  most  enticing  little 
mole.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  this  particular 
last  evening.  It  is  charming,  upon  my  word !  and  I  am 
truly  a  fortunate  man  !  ” 

In  the  smoking-room,  Pascal  could  hear  the  baroness 
angrily  stamp  her  foot,  as  she  exclaimed :  “  It  is  an  out¬ 
rageous  insult — your  journalists  are  most  impertinent.” 

“  Why  ?  Do  they  ever  trouble  honest  women  ?  ” 

“  They  wouldn’t  trouble  me  if  I  had  a  husband  who 
knew  how  to  make  them  treat  me  with  respect !  ” 

The  baron  laughed  a  strident,  nervous  laugh,  which 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear,  and  which  revealed  the  fact 
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that  intense  suffering  was  hidden  beneath  all  this  banter. 
“  Would  you  like  me  to  fight  a  duel  then  ?  After  twenty 
years  has  the  idea  of  ridding  yourself  of  me  occurred 
to  you  again?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  You  know 
too  well  that  you  would  receive  none  of  my  money, 
that  I  have  guarded  against  that.  Besides,  you  would 
be  inconsolable  if  the  newspapers  ceased  talking  about 
you  for  a  single  day.  Respect  yourself,  and  you  will 
be  respected.  The  publicity  you  complain  of  is  the  last 
anchor  which  prevents  society  from  drifting  one  knows 
not  where.  Those  who  would  not  listen  to  the  warn¬ 
ing  voice  of  honor  and  conscience  are  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  a  little  paragraph  which  might  disclose  their 
shame.  Now  that  a  woman  no  longer  has  a  conscience, 
the  newspapers  act  in  place  of  it.  And  I  think  it  quite 
right,  for  it  is  our  only  hope  of  salvation.’’ 

By  the  stir  in  the  adjoining  room,  Pascal  felt  sure 
that  the  baroness  had  stationed  herself  before  the  door 
to  prevent  her  husband  from  leaving  her.  “  Ah !  well, 
monsieur,”  she  exclaimed,  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
must  have  Van  Klopen’s  twenty-eight  thousand  francs 
before  this  evening.  I  will  have  them,  too;  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  have  them,  and  you  will  give  them  to  me.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  thundered  the  baron,  “  you  will  have  them — 

you  will - ”  He  paused,  and  then,  after  a  moment’s 

reflection,  he  said :  “  Very  well.  So  be  it !  I  will  give 
you  this  amount,  but  not  just  now.  Still  if,  as  you  say, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have  it  to¬ 
day,  there  is  a  means  of  procuring  it.  Pawn  your  dia¬ 
monds  for  thirty  thousand  francs — I  authorize  you  to 
do  so;  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
redeem  them  within  a  week.  Say,  will  you  do  this  ?  ” 
And,  as  the  baroness  made  no  reply,  he  continued : 
“You  don’t  answer!  shall  I  tell  you  why?  It  is  be- 
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cause  your  diamonds  were  long-  since  sold  and  replaced 
by  imitation  ones;  it  is  because  you  are  head  over  heels 
in  debt;  it  is  because  you  have  stooped  so  low  as  to 
borrow  your  maid’s  savings;  it  is  because  you  already 
owe  three  thousand  francs  to  one  of  my  coachmen ;  it 
is  because  our  steward  lends  you  money  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent.” 

“  It  is  false !  ” 

The  baron  sneered.  “  You  certainly  must  think  me 
a  much  greater  fool  than  I  really  am !  ”  he  replied. 
“  I’m  not  often  at  home,  it’s  true — the  sight  of  you 
exasperates  me;  but  I  know  what’s  going  on.  You 
believe  me  your  dupe,  but  you  are  altogether  mistaken. 
It  is  not  twenty-seven  thousand  francs  you  owe  Van 
Klopen,  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand.  However,  he  is 
careful  not  to  demand  payment.  If  he  brought  me  a 
bill  this  morning,  it  was  only  because  you  had  begged 
him  to  do  so,  and  because  it  had  been  agreed  he  should 
give  you  the  money  back  if  I  paid  him.  In  short,  if 
you  require  twenty-eight  thousand  francs  before  to¬ 
night,  it  is  because  M.  Fernand  de  Coralth  has  de¬ 
manded  that  sum,  and  because  you  have  promised  to 
give  it  to  him  !  ” 

Leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  smoking-room, 
speechless  and  motionless,  holding  his  breath,  with  his 
hands  pressed  upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  stop  its  throb- 
bings,  Pascal  Ferailleur  listened.  He  no  longer  thought 
of  flying;  he  no  longer  thought  of  reproaching  himself 
for  his  enforced  indiscretion.  He  had  lost  all  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  position.  The  name  of  the  Viscount 
de  Coralth,  thus  mentioned  in  the  course  of  l:his  fright¬ 
ful  scene,  came  as  a  revelation  to  him.  He  now  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  baron’s  conduct.  His  visit 
to  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  and  his  promises  of  help  were  all 
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explained.  ISIy  mother  was  right,”  he  thought;  "the 
baron  hates  that  miserable  viscount  mortally,  lie  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  me.” 

Meanwhile,  the  baroness  energetically  denied  her  hus¬ 
band’s  charges.  She  swore  that  she  did  not  know  what 
he  meant.  What  had  M.  de  Coralth  to  do  with  all 
this?  She  commanded  her  husband  to  speak  more 
plainly — to  explain  his  odious  insinuations. 

He  allowed  her  to  speak  for  a  moment,  and  then 
suddenly,  in  a  harsh,  sarcastic  voice,  he  interrupted  her 
by  saying:  “  Oh  !  enough  !  No  more  hypocrisy  !  Why 
do  you  try  to  defend  yourself?  What  matters  one 
crime  more?  I  know  only  too  well  that  what  1  say  is 
true;  and  if  you  desire  proofs,  they  shall  be  in  your 
hands  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  was  blind — full  twenty  years !  Nothing  concerning 
you  has  escaped  my  knowledge  and  observation  since 
the  cursed  day  when  I  discovered  the  depths  of  your 
disgrace  and  infamy — since  the  terrible  evening  when 
I  heard  you  plan  to  murder  me  in  cold  blood.  You  had 
grown  accustomed  to  freedom  of  action ;  while  I,  who 
had  gone  off  with  the  first  gold-seekers,  was  braving 
a  thousand  dangers  in  California,  so  as  to  win  wealth 
and  luxury  for  you  more  quickly.  Fool  that  I  was ! 
No  task  seemed  too  hard  or  too  distasteful  when  I 
thought  of  you — and  I  was  always  thinking  of  you. 
My  mind  was  at  peace — I  had  perfect  faith  in  you.  We 
had  a  daughter ;  and  if  a  fear  or  a  doubt  entered  my 
mind,  I  told  myself  that  the  sight  of  her  cradle  would 
drive  all  evil  thoughts  from  your  heart.  The  adultery 
of  a  childless  wife  may  be  forgiven  or  explained;  but 
that  of  a  mother,  never  !  Fool !  idiot !  that  I  was  !  With 
what  joyous  pride,  on  my  return  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  I  showed  you  the  treasures  I  had 
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brought  back  with  me !  I  had  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  !  I  said  to  you  as  I  embraced  you:  ‘  It  is  yours, 
my  well-beloved,  the  source  of  all  my  happiness !  ’  But 
you  did  not  care  for  me — I  wearied  you  !  You  loved 
another !  And  while  you  were  deceiving  me  with  your 
caresses,  you  were,  with  fiendish  skill,  preparing  a  con¬ 
spiracy  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  resulted 
in  my  death  !  I  should  consider  myself  amply  revenged 
if  I  could  make  you  suffer  for  a  single  day  all  the  tor¬ 
ments  that  I  endured  for  long  months.  For  this  was 
not  all !  You  had  not  even  the  excuse,  if  excuse  it  be, 
of  a  powerful,  all-absorbing  passion.  Convinced  of 
your  treachery,  I  resolved  to  ascertain  everything,  and 
I  discovered  that  in  my  absence  you  had  become  a 
mother.  Why  didn’t  I  kill  you?  How  did  I  have  the 
courage  to  remain  silent  and  conceal  what  I  knew? 
Ah !  it  was  because,  by  watching  you,  I  hoped  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cursed  bastard  and  your  accomplice.  It  was 
because  I  dreamed  of  a  vengeance  as  terrible  as  the 
offence.  I  said  to  myself  that  the  day  would  come 
when,  at  any  risk,  you  would  try  to  see  your  child 
again,  to  embrace  her,  and  provide  for  her  future. 
Fool !  fool  that  I  was  !  You  had  already  forgotten  her ! 
When  you  received  news  of  my  intended  return,  she 
was  sent  to  some  foundling  asylum,  or  left  to  die  upon 
some  door-step.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  her?  Have 
you  ever  asked  what  has  become  of  her?  ever  asked 
yourself  if  she  had  needed  bread  while  you  have  been 
living  in  almost  regal  luxury?  ever  asked  yourself  into 
what  depths  of  vice  she  may  have  fallen  ?  ” 

“  Always  the  same  ridiculous  accusation  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  baroness. 

“  Yes,  always  !  ” 

“  You  must  know,  however,  that  this  story  of  a 
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child  is  only  a  vile  slander.  I  told  you  so  when  you 
spoke  of  it  to  me  a  dozen  years  afterward.  I  have  re¬ 
peated  it  a  thousand  times  since.” 

The  baron  uttered  a  sigh  that  was  very  like  a  sob, 
and  without  paying  any  heed  to  his  wife’s  words,  he 
continued:  “If  I  consented  to  allow  you  to  remain 
under  my  roof,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  our  daugh¬ 
ter.  I  trembled  lest  the  scandal  of  a  separation  should 
fall  upon  her.  But  it  was  useless  suffering  on  my  part. 
She  was  as  surely  lost  as  you  yourself  were;  and  it 
was  your  work,  too !  ” 

“  What !  you  blame  me  for  that  ?  ” 

“  Whom  ought  I  to  blame,  then  ?  Who  took  her  to 
balls,  and  theatres  and  races — to  every  place  where  a 
young  girl  ought  not  to  be  taken?  Who  initiated  her 
into  what  you  call  high  life?  and  who  used  her  as  a 
discreet  and  easy  chaperon?  Who  married  her  to  a 
wretch  who  is  a  disgrace  to  the  title  he  bears,  and  who 
has  completed  the  work  of  demoralization  you  began? 
And  what  is  your  daughter  to-day?  Her  extravagance 
has  made  her  notorious  even  among  the  shameless 
women  who  pretend  to  be  leaders  of  society.  She  is 
scarcely  twenty-two,  and  there  is  not  a  single  prejudice 
left  for  her  to  brave !  Her  husband  is  the  companion 
of  actresses  and  courtesans ;  her  own  companions  are 
no  better — and  in  less  than  two  years  the  million  of 
francs  which  I  bestowed  on  her  as  a  dowry  has  been 
squandered,  recklessly  squandered — for  there  isn't  a 
penny  of  it  left.  And,  at  this  very  hour,  my  daughter 
and  my  son-in-law  are  plotting  to  extort  money  from 
me.  On  the  day  before  yesterday — listen  carefully  to 
this — my  son-in-law  came  to  ask  me  for  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  when  I  refused  them,  he  threat¬ 
ened  if  I  did  not  give  them  to  him  that  he  would  pub- 
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lish  some  letters  written  by  my  daughter — by  his  wife 
— to  some  low  scoundrel.  I  was  horrified  and  gave 
him  what  he  asked.  But  that  same  evening  I  learned 
that  the  husband  and  wife,  my  daughter  and  my  son- 
in-law,  had  concocted  this  vile  conspiracy  together. 
Yes,  I  have  positive  proofs  of  it.  Leaving  here,  and 
not  wishing  to  return  home  that  day,  he  telegraphed  the 
good  news  to  his  wife.  But  in  his  delight  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  address,  and  the  telegram  was  brought  here. 
I  opened  it,  and  read :  ‘  Papa  has  fallen  into  the  trap, 
my  darling.  I  beat  my  drum,  and  he  surrendered  at 
once.’  Yes,  that  is  what  he  dared  to  write,  and  sign 
with  his  own  name,  and  then  send  to  his  wife — my 
daughter !  ” 

Pascal  was  absolutely  terrified.  He  wondered  if  he 
were  not  the  victim  of  some  absurd  nightmare — if  his 
senses  were  not  playing  him  false.  He  had  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  terrible  dramas  which  are  constantly  en¬ 
acted  in  these  superb  mansions,  so  admired  and  envied 
by  the  passing  crowd.  He  thought  that  the  baroness 
would  be  crushed — that  she  would  fall  on  her  knees 
before  her  husband.  What  a  mistake !  The  tone  of 
her  voice  told  him  that,  instead  of  yielding,  she  was 
only  bent  on  retaliation. 

“  Does  your  son-in-law  do  anything  worse  than 
you?  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  How  dare  you  censure  him — 
you  who  drag  your  name  through  all  the  gambling  dens 
of  Europe?  ” 

“  Wretch !  ”  interrupted  the  baron ,  “  wretch !  ”  But 
quickly  mastering  himself,  he  remarked:  “Yes,  it’s 
true  that  I  gamble.  People  say,  ‘  That  great  Baron 
Trigault  is  never  without  cards  in  his  hands!’  But 
you  know  very  well  that  I  really  hold  gambling  in  hor¬ 
ror — that  I  loathe  it.  But  when  I  play,  I  sometimes 
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forget — for  I  must  forget.  I  tried  drink,  but  it 
wouldn’t  drown  thought,  so  I  had  recourse  to  cards; 
and  when  the  stakes  are  large,  and  my  fortune  is 
imperilled,  I  sometimes  lose  consciousness  of  my 
misery !  ” 

The  baroness  gave  vent  to  a  cold,  sneering  laugh, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  mocking  commiseration,  she  said  : 
“  Poor  baron  !  It  is  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  forgetting 
your  sorrows  that  you  spend  all  your  time — when  you 
are  not  gambling — with  a  woman  named  Lia  d’Argeles. 
She’s  rather  pretty.  I  have  seen  her  several  times  in 
the  Bois - ” 

“  Be  silent !  ”  exclaimed  the  baron ,  “  be  silent ! 
Don’t  insult  an  unfortunate  woman  who  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  yourself."  And,  feeling  that  he  could 
endure  no  more — that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
passion,  he  cried :  “  Out  of  my  sight !  Go !  or  I  sha’n’t 
be  responsible  for  my  acts !  ” 

Pascal  heard  a  chair  move,  the  floor  creak,  and  a 
moment  afterward  a  lady  passed  quickly  through  the 
smoking-room.  How  was  it  that  she  did  not  perceive 
him?  No  doubt,  because  she  was  greatly  agitated,  in 
spite  of  her  bravado.  And,  besides,  he  was  standing  a 
little  back  in  the  shade.  But  he  saw  her,  and  his  brain 
reeled.  “  Good  Lord  !  what  a  likeness  !  ”  he  murmured. 


III. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  seen  an  apparition,  and  he  was 
vainly  striving  to  drive  away  a  terrible,  mysterious 
fear,  when  a  heavy  footfall  made  the  floor  of  the  din¬ 
ing-room  creak  anew.  The  noise  restored  him  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  position.  “  It  is  the  baron !  he 
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thought ;  “  lie  is  coming  this  way!  If  he  finds  me  here 
I  am  lost ;  he  will  never  consent  to  help  me.  A  man 
would  never  forgive  another  man  for  hearing  what  I 
have  just  heard.” 

Why  should  he  not  try  to  make  his  escape?  The 
card,  bearing  the  name  of  Maumejan,  would  be  no 
proof  of  his  visit.  lie  could  see  the  baron  somewhere 
else  some  other  day — elsewhere  than  at  his  own  house, 
so  that  he  need  not  fear  the  recognition  of  the  servants. 
These  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he  was 
about  to  fly,  when  a  harsh  cry  held  him  spell-bound. 
Baron  Trigault  was  standing  on  the  threshold.  His 
emotion,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  corpulent 
people,  was  evinced  by  a  frightful  distortion  of  his 
features.  His  face  was  transformed,  his  lips  had  be¬ 
come  perfectly  white,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  start¬ 
ing  from  their  sockets.  “  How  came  you  here?”  he 
asked,  in  a  husky  voice. 

“  Your  servants  ushered  me  into  this  room.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“What!  monsieur,  don’t  you  recognize  me?”  re¬ 
joined  Pascal,  who  in  his  agitation  forgot  that  the 
baron  had  seen  him  only  twice  before.  He  forgot  the 
absence  of  his  beard,  his  almost  ragged  clothing,  and 
all  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to  render  recognition 
impossible. 

“  I  have  never  met  any  person  named  Maumejan,” 
said  the  baron. 

“  Ah !  monsieur,  that’s  not  my  name.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  innocent  man  who  was  caught  in  that 
infamous  snare  set  for  him  by  the  Viscount  de 
Coralth  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  baron,  “I  remember  you 
now.”  And  then  recollecting  the  terrible  scene  that 
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had  just  taken  place  in  the  adjoining  room :  “  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Should  Pascal  tell  a  falsehood,  or  confess  the  truth  ? 
He  hesitated,  but  his  hesitation  lasted  scarcely  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second.  “  I  have  been  here  about  half  an 
hour,”  he  replied. 

The  baron’s  livid  checks  suddenly  became  purple,  his 
eyes  glittered,  and  it  seemed  by  his  threatening  gesture 
as  if  he  were  strongly  tempted  to  murder  this  man, 
who  had  discovered  the  terrible,  disgraceful  secrets  of 
his  domestic  life.  But  it  was  a  mere  flash  of  energy. 
The  terrible  ordeal  which  he  had  just  passed  through 
had  exhausted  him  mentally  and  physically,  and  it  was 
in  a  faltering  voice  that  he  resumed :  “  Then  you  have 
not  lost  a  word — a  word  of  what  was  said  in  the  other 
room  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word.” 

The  baron  sank  on  to  the  divan.  “  So  the  knowledge 
of  my  disgrace  is  no  longer  confined  to  myself !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  A  stranger’s  eye  has  penetrated  the 
depths  of  misery  I  have  fallen  into!  The  secret  of 
my  wretchedness  and  shame  is  mine  no  longer !  ” 

“Oh,  monsieur,  monsieur!”  interrupted  Pascal. 
“  Before  I  recross  the  threshold  of  your  home,  all  shall 
have  been  forgotten.  I  swear  it  by  all  that  is  most 
sacred !  ” 

He  had  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  take  a  solemn  oath, 
when  the  baron  caught  hold  of  it,  and,  pressing  it  with 
sorrowful  gratitude,  exclaimed :  “  I  believe  you  !  You 
are  a  man  of  honor — I  only  needed  to  see  your  home  to 
be  convinced  of  that.  You  will  not  laugh  at  my  mis¬ 
fortunes  or  my  misery !  ”  He  must  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  frightfully,  for  big  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks.  “  What  have  I  done,  my  God !  that  I  should 
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be  so  cruelly  punished?”  he  continued.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  generous  and  charitable,  and  ready  to  help 
all  who  applied  to  me.  I  am  utterly  alone !  I  have  a 
wife  and  a  daughter — but  they  hate  me.  They  long  for 
my  death,  which  would  give  them  possession  of  my 
wealth.  What  torture !  For  months  together  I  dared 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  food,  either  in  my  own  house,  or 
in  the  house  of  my  son-in-law.  I  feared  poison ;  and 
I  never  partook  of  a  dish  until  I  had  seen  my  daughter 
or  my  wife  do  so.  To  prevent  a  crime,  I  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  strangest  expedients.  I  made  a  will, 
and  left  my  property  in  such  a  way  that  if  I  die,  my 
family  will  not  receive  one  penny.  So,  they  now  have 
an  interest  in  prolonging  my  life.”  As  he  spoke  he 
sprang  up  with  an  almost  frenzied  air,  and,  seizing 
Pascal  by  the  arm,  again  continued.  “  Nor  is  this  all ! 
This  woman — my  wife — you  know— you  have  heard 
the  extent  of  her  shame  and  degradation.  Ah,  well ! 
I — love  her  !  ” 

Pascal  recoiled  with  an  exclamation  of  mingled  hor¬ 
ror  and  consternation. 

“  This  amazes  you,  eh?  ”  rejoined  the  baron.  “  It  is 
indeed  incomprehensible,  monstrous — but  it  is  the 
truth.  It  is  to  gratify  her  desire  for  luxury  that  I 
have  toiled  to  amass  millions.  If  I  purchased  a  title, 
which  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  was  only  because  I 
wished  to  satisfy  her  vanity.  Do  what  she  may,  I  can 
only  see  in  her  the  chaste  and  beautiful  wife  of  our 
early  married  life.  It  is  cowardly,  absurd,  ridiculous — 
I  realize  it;  but  my  love  is  stronger  than  my  reason 
or  my  will.  I  love  her  madly,  passionately;  I  cannot 
tear  her  from  my  heart !  ” 

So  speaking,  he  sank  sobbing  on  to  the  divan  again. 
Was  this,  indeed,  the  frivolous  and  jovial  Baron 
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Trigault  whom  Pascal  had  seen  at  Madame  d’Argcles's 
house — the  man  of  self-satisfied  mien  and  superb  assur¬ 
ance,  the  good-natured  cynic,  the  frequenter  of  gam¬ 
bling-dens  ?  Alas,  yes  !  But  the  baron  whom  the  world 
knew  was  only  a  comedian  ;  this  was  the  real  man. 

After  a  little  while  lie  succeeded  in  controlling  his 
emotion,  and  in  a  comparatively  calm  voice  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  But  it  is  useless  to  distract  one’s  mind  with 
an  incurable  evil.  Let  us  speak  of  yourself,  M.  Ferail- 
leur.  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  visit?” 

“  To  your  own  kind  offer,  monsieur,  and  the  hope 
that  you  will  help  me  in  refuting  this  slander,  and 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  those  who  have  ruined  me.” 

“Oh!  yes,  I  will  help  you  in  that  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  power,”  exclaimed  the  baron.  But  experience 
reminded  him  that  confidential  disclosures  ought  not  to 
be  made  with  the  doors  open,  so  he  rose,  shut  them, 
and  returning  to  Pascal,  said :  “  Explain  in  what  way 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  monsieur.” 

It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that  Pascal  had 
presented  himself  at  the  baron's  house,  but  after  what 
he  had  heard  he  felt  no  further  hesitation ;  he  could 
speak  with  perfect  freedom.  “  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Baron,”  he  began, 
“  that  the  cards  which  made  me  win  were  inserted  in 
the  pack  by  M.  de  Coralth — that  is  proven  beyond 
question,  and  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  I 
shall  have  my  revenge.  But  before  striking  him,  I  wish 
to  reach  the  man  whose  instrument  he  was.” 

“  What !  you  suppose - ” 

“  I  don’t  suppose — I  am  sure  that  M.  de  Coralth 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  some  other 
scoundrel  whose  courage  does  not  equal  his  mean- 
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“  Perhaps  so !  I  think  he  would  shrink  from  nothing 
in  the  way  of  rascality.  But  who  could  have  employed 
him  in  this  vile  work  of  dishonoring  an  honest  man?  ” 

“  The  Marquis  de  Valorsay.” 

On  hearing  this  name,  the  baron  bounded  to  his  feet. 
“  Impossible  !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  absolutely  impossible ! 
M.  dc  Valorsay  is  incapable  of  the  villainy  you  ascribe 
to  him.  What  do  I  say? — he  is  even  above  suspicion. 
I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  I  have  never  met  a 
more  loyal,  more  honorable,  or  more  courageous  man. 
He  is  one  of  my  few  trusted  friends ;  we  see  each  other 
almost  every  day.  I  am  expecting  a  visit  from  him 
even  now.” 

“  Still  it  was  he  who  incited  M.  de  Coralth  to  do  the 
deed.” 

“But  why?  What  could  have  been  his  object?” 

“  To  win  a  young  girl  whom  I  love.  She — loved  me, 
and  he  saw  that  I  was  an  obstacle.  He  put  me  out  of 
the  way  more  surely  than  if  he  had  murdered  me.  If 
I  died,  she  might  mourn  for  me — dishonored,  she  would 
spurn  me - ” 

“  Is  Valorsay  so  madly  in  love  with  the  girl,  then?  ” 

“  I  think  he  cares  but  very  little  for  her.” 

“  Then  why - ” 

“  She  is  the  heiress  of  several  millions.” 

It  was  evident  that  this  explanation  did  not  shake 
Baron  Trigault’s  faith  in  his  friend.  “  But  the  marquis 
has  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,”  said  he ;  “  that  is  an  all-sufficient 
justification.  With  his  fortune  and  his  name,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  choose  his  wife  from  among  all  the  heir¬ 
esses  of  France.  Why  should  he  address  his  attentions 
in  particular  to  the  woman  you  love  ?  Ah !  if  he 
were  poor — if  his  fortune  were  impaired — if  he  felt 
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the  need  of  regilding  his  escutcheon,  like  my  son-in- 
law - •” 

He  paused ;  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  The  baron 
called  out:  “  Come  in,”  and  a  valet  appeared,  and  in¬ 
formed  his  master  that  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  wished 
to  speak  with  him. 

It  was  the  enemy !  Pascals  features  were  distorted 
with  rage;  but  he  did  not  stir — he  did  not  utter  a  word. 
“  Ask  the  marquis  into  the  next  room,”  said  the  baron. 
"  I  will  join  him  there  at  once.”  Then  as  the  servant 
retired,  the  baron  turned  to  Pascal  and  said:  “Well, 
M.  Ferailleur,  do  you  divine  my  intentions?” 

“  I  think  so,  monsieur.  You  probably  intend  me  to 
hear  the  conversation  you  are  going  to  have  with  M. 
de  Valorsay.” 

“  Exactly.  I  shall  leave  the  door  open,  and  you  can 
listen.” 

This  word,  “  listen,”  was  uttered  without  bitterness, 
or  even  reproach;  and  yet  Pascal  could  not  help  blush¬ 
ing  and  hanging  his  head.  “  I  wish  to  prove  to  you 
that  your  suspicions  are  without  foundation,”  pursued 
the  baron.  “  Rest  assured  that  I  shall  prove  this  con¬ 
clusively.  I  will  conduct  the  conversation  in  the  form 
of  a  cross-examination,  and  after  the  marquis’s  de¬ 
parture,  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  you  were 
wrong.” 

“  Or  you,  that  I  am  right  ?  ” 

“  So  be  it.  Any  one  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  I 
am  not  obstinate.” 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Pascal  de¬ 
tained  him.  “  I  scarcely  know  how  to  testify  my  grati¬ 
tude  even  now,  monsieur,  and  yet — if  I  dared — if  I  did 
not  fear  to  abuse  your  kindness,  I  should  ask  one  more 
favor.” 
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“  Speak,  Monsieur  Ferailleur.” 

“  It  is  this,  I  do  not  know  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay; 
and  if,  instead  of  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  you 
would  partially  close  it,  I  should  hear  as  distinctly,  and 
I  could  also  see  him.” 

“  Agreed,”  replied  the  baron.  And,  opening  the 
door,  he  passed  into  the  dining-room,  with  his  right 
hand  cordially  extended,  and  saying,  in  his  most  genial 
tones :  “  Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  for  keeping  you 
waiting.  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I  was 
expecting  you,  but  some  unexpected  business  required 
my  attention  just  now.  Are  you  quite  well?  ” 

As  the  baron  entered  the  room,  the  marquis  had 
stepped  quickly  forward  to  meet  him.  Either  he  was 
inspired  with  fresh  hope,  or  else  he  had  wonderful 
powers  of  self-control,  for  never  had  he  looked  more 
calm — never  had  his  face  evinced  haughtier  indiffer¬ 
ence,  more  complete  satisfaction  with  himself,  and 
greater  contempt  for  others.  He  was  dressed  with 
even  more  than  usual  care,  and  in  perfect  taste  as  well; 
moreover,  his  valet  had  surpassed  himself  in  dressing 
his  hair — for  one  would  have  sworn  that  his  locks  were 
still  luxuriant.  If  he  experienced  any  secret  anxiety, 
it  only  showed  itself  in  a  slightly  increased  stiffness  of 
his  right  leg — the  limb  broken  in  hunting.  “  I  ought 
rather  to  inquire  concerning  your  own  health,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  You  seem  greatly  disturbed;  your  cravat  is 
untied.”  And,  pointing  to  the  broken  china  scattered 
about  the  floor,  he  added :  “  On  seeing  this,  I  asked 
myself  if  an  accident  had  not  happened.” 

“  The  baroness  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  Her  fainting  fit  startled  me  a  little.  But 
it  was  a  mere  trifle.  She  has  quite  recovered  already, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  her  applauding  your  victory  at 
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\  incennes  to-day.  She  has  I  don’t  know  how  many 
hundred  louis  staked  upon  your  horses.” 

The  marquis’s  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
cordial  regret.  “  I  am  very  sorry,  upon  my  word !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “  But  I  sha’n’t  take  part  in  the  races 
at  Vincennes.  I  have  withdrawn  my  horses.  And,  in 
future,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  racing.” 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  It  is  the  truth,  however.  I  have  been  led  to  this 
determination  by  the  infamous  slander  which  has  been 
circulated  respecting  me.” 

This  answer  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  it  somewhat  shook 
Baron  Trigault’s  confidence.  “  You  have  been  slan¬ 
dered  !  ”  he  muttered. 

“  Abominably.  Last  Sunday  the  best  horse  in  my 
stables,  Domingo,  came  in  third.  He  was  the  favorite 
in  the  ring.  You  can  understand  the  rest.  I  have  been 
accused  of  manoeuvering  to  have  my  own  horse  beaten. 
People  have  declared  that  it  was  my  interest  he  should 
be  beaten,  and  that  I  had  an  understanding  with  my 
jockey  to  that  efifect.  This  is  an  every-day  occurrence, 
I  know  very  well ;  but,  as  regards  myself,  it  is  none  the 
less  an  infamous  lie!” 

“Who  has  dared  to  circulate  such  a  report?” 

“  Oh,  how  can  I  tell?  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
story  has  been  circulated  everywhere,  but  in  such  a 
cautious  manner  that  there  is  no  way  of  calling  the 
authors  to  account.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  piece  of  knavery  brought  me  in  an 
enormous  sum,  and  that  I  used  Rochecotte’s,  Kervau- 
lieu’s,  and  Coralth’s  names  in  betting  against  my  own 
horse.” 

The  baron’s  agitation  was  so  great  that  M.  de  Val- 
orsay  observed  it,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
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cause.  Living  in  the  same  society  with  the  Baroness 
Trigault,  and  knowing  her  story,  he  thought  that 
Coralth’s  name  might,  perhaps,  have  irritated  the  baron. 
“  And  so,”  he  quickly  continued,  “  don't  be  surprised 
if,  during  the  coming  week,  you  see  the  sale  of  my 
horses  announced.” 

“  What !  you  are  going  to  sell - ” 

“All  my  horses — yes,  baron.  I  have  nineteen;  and 
it  will  be  very  strange  if  I  don’t  get  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  lou is  for  the  lot.  Domingo  alone  is  worth  more 
than  forty  thousand  francs.” 

To  talk  of  selling — of  realizing  something  you  pos¬ 
sess — rings  ominously  in  people’s  ears.  The  person 
who  talks  of  selling  proclaims  his  need  of  money — 
and  often  his  approaching  ruin.  “  It  will  save  you  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs  a 
year,”  observed  the  baron. 

“  Double  it  and  you  won’t  come  up  to  the  mark. 
Ah !  my  dear  baron,  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  so  ruinous  as  a  racing  stable.  It’s  worse  than 
gambling;  and  women,  in  comparison,  are  a  real  econ¬ 
omy.  Ninette  costs  me  less  than  Domingo,  with  his 
jockey,  his  trainer,  and  his  grooms.  My  manager  de¬ 
clares  that  the  twenty-three  thousand  francs  I  won  last 
year,  cost  me  at  least  fifty  thousand.” 

Was  he  boasting,  or  was  he  speaking  the  truth? 
The  baron  was  engaged  in  a  rapid  calculation.  “  What 
does  Valorsay  spend  a  year?”  he  was  saying  to  him¬ 
self.  “  Let  us  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  for  his  stable;  forty  thousand  francs  for  Ninette 
Simplon;  eighty  thousand  for  his  household  expenses, 
and  at  least  thirty  thousand  for  personal  matters,  trav¬ 
elling,  and  play.  All  this  amounts  to  something  like 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
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Does  his  income  equal  that  sum?  Certainly  not.  Then 
he  must  have  been  living  on  the  principal — he  is 
ruined.” 

Meanwhile  the  marquis  gayly  continued:  “You  see, 
I’m  going  to  make  a  change  in  my  mode  of  life.  Ah  ! 
it  surprises  you!  But  one  must  make  an  end  of  it, 
sooner  or  later.  I  begin  to  find  a  bachelor  life  not  so 
very  pleasant  after  all ;  there  is  rheumatism  in  prospect, 
and  my  digestion  is  becoming  impaired — in  short,  I 
feel  that  it  is  time  for  marriage,  baron;  and — I  am 
about  to  marry.” 

“  You !  ” 

“Yes,  I.  What,  haven't  you  heard  of  it,  yet?  It 
has  been  talked  of  at  the  club  for  three  days  or  more.” 

“  No,  this  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  received  of 
it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  have  not  been  to  the 
club  for  three  days.  I  have  made  a  wager  with  Kami- 
Bey,  you  know — that  rich  Turk — and  as  our  sittings 
are  eight  or  ten  hours  long,  we  play  in  his  apartments 
at  the  Grand  Hotel.  And  so  you  are  to  be  married,”  the 
baron  continued,  after  a  slight  pause.  “  Ah,  well !  I 
know  one  person  who  won’t  be  pleased.” 

“  Who,  pray?” 

“  Ninette  Simplon.” 

M.  de  Valorsay  laughed  heartily.  “  As  if  that  would 
make  any  difference  to  me !  ”  he  exclaimed.  And  then 
in  a  most  confidential  manner  he  resumed :  “  She  will 
soon  be  consoled.  Ninette  Simplon  is  a  shrewd  girl — 
a  girl  whom  I  have  always  suspected  of  having  an 
account  book  in  place  of  a  heart.  I  know  she  has  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  francs  safely  invested; 
her  furniture  and  diamonds  are  worth  as  much  more. 
Why  should  she  regret  me?  Add  to  this  that  I  have 
promised  her  fifty  thousand  francs  to  dry  her  tears  with 
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on  my  wedding-day,  and  you  will  understand  that  she 
really  longs  to  see  me  married.” 

“I  understand,”  replied  the  baron;  “Ninette  Sim¬ 
plon  won’t  trouble  you.  But  I  can’t  understand  why 
you  should  talk  of  economy  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage 
which  will  no  doubt  double  your  fortune;  for  I’m  sure 
you  won’t  surrender  your  liberty  without  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.” 

“How  mistaken?” 

“  Well,  I  won’t  hesitate  to  confess  to  you,  my  dear 
baron,  that  the  girl  I  am  about  to  marry  hasn’t  a  penny 
of  her  own.  My  future  wife  has  no  dowry  save  her 
black  eyes — but  they  are  certainly  superb  ones.” 

This  assertion  seemed  to  disprove  Pascal’s  state¬ 
ments.  “  Can  it  really  be  you  who  are  talking  in  this 
strain  ?  ”  cried  the  baron.  “  You,  a  practical,  worldly 
man,  give  way  to  such  a  burst  of  sentiment?  ” 

“  Well,  yes.” 

The  baron  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment.  “  Ah ! 
then  you  adore  your  future  bride !  ” 

“  Adore  only  feebly  expresses  my  feelings.” 

“  I  must  be  dreaming.” 

Yalorsay  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  banter 
of  his  friends;  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled  sentimentality 
and  irony,  he  said :  “  I  know  that  it’s  absurd,  and  that 
I  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  my  acquaintances.  Still 
it  doesn't  matter ;  I  have  never  been  coward  enough  to 
hide  my  feelings.  I’m  in  love,  my  dear  baron,  as  madly 
in  love  as  a  young  collegian — sufficiently  in  love  to 
watch  my  lady’s  house  at  night  even  when  I  have  no 
possible  hope  of  seeing  her.  I  thought  myself  blase,  I 
boasted  of  being  invulnerable.  Well,  one  fine  morning 
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I  woke  up  with  the  heart  of  a  youth  of  twenty  beating 
in  my  breast — a  heart  which  trembled  at  the  slightest 
glance  from  the  girl  I  love,  and  sent  purple  flushes  to 
my  face.  Naturally  I  tried  to  reason  with  myself.  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  weakness;  but  the  more  clearly  I 
showed  myself  my  folly,  the  more  obstinate  my  heart 
became.  And  perhaps  my  folly  is  not  such  a  great  one 
after  all.  Such  perfect  beauty  united  with  such  mod¬ 
esty,  grace,  and  nobility  of  soul,  such  passion,  candor, 
and  talent,  cannot  be  met  twice  in  a  lifetime.  I  intend 
to  leave  Paris.  We  shall  first  of  all  go  to  Italy,  my 
wife  and  I.  After  a  while  we  shall  return  and  install 
ourselves  at  Valorsay,  like  two  turtle-doves.  Upon 
my  word,  my  imagination  paints  a  charming  picture 
of  the  calm  and  happy  life  we  shall  lead  there!  I  don't 
deserve  such  good  fortune.  I  must  have  been  born 
under  a  lucky  star  !  ” 

Had  he  been  less  engrossed  in  his  narrative,  he  would 
have  heard  the  sound  of  a  stifled  oath  in  the  adjoining 
room;  and  had  he  been  less  absorbed  in  the  part  he 
was  playing,  he  would  have  observed  a  cloud  on  his 
companion’s  brow.  The  baron  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  he  had  detected  a  false  ring  in  this  appar¬ 
ently  vehement  outburst  of  passion.  “  I  understand 
it  now,  my  dear  marquis,”  said  he ;  “  you  have  met 
the  descendant  of  some  illustrious  but  impoverished 
family.” 

“  You  are  wrong.  My  future  bride  has  no  other 
name  than  her  Christian  name  of  Marguerite.” 

“  It  is  a  regular  romance  then !  ” 

“You  are  quite  right;  it  is  a  romance.  Were  you 
acquainted  with  the  Count  de  Chalusse,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago?  ” 

“  No;  but  I  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of.” 
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“  Well,  it  is  his  daughter  whom  I  am  about  to  marry 
— his  illegitimate  daughter.” 

The  baron  started.  “  Excuse  me,”  said  he ;  “  M.  de 
Chalusse  was  immensely  rich,  and  he  was  a  bachelor. 
IIow  does  it  happen  then  that  his  daughter,  even 
though  she  be  his  illegitimate  child,  should  find  herself 
penniless?  ” 

“  A  mere  chance — a  fatality.  M.  de  Chalusse  died 
very  suddenly;  he  had  no  time  to  make  a  will  or  to 
acknowledge  his  daughter.” 

“  But  why  had  he  not  taken  some  precautions?  ” 

“  A  formal  recognition  of  his  daughter  was  attended 
by  too  many  difficulties,  and  even  dangers.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite  had  been  abandoned  by  her  mother 
when  only  five  or  six  months  old;  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  M.  de  Chalusse,  after  a  thousand  vain  attempts, 
at  last  succeeded  in  finding  her.” 

It  was  no  longer  on  Pascal’s  account,  but  on  his  own, 
that  Baron  Trigault  listened  with  breathless  attention. 
“  How  very  strange,”  he  exclaimed,  in  default  of  some¬ 
thing  better  to  say.  “  How  very  strange !  ” 

“  Isn't  it?  It  is  as  good  as  a  novel.” 

“  Would  it  be — indiscreet - ” 

“  To  inquire?  Certainly  not.  The  count  told  me  the 
whole  story,  without  entering  into  particulars — you  un¬ 
derstand.  When  he  was  quite  young,  M.  de  Chalusse 
became  enamoured  of  a  charming  young  lady,  whose 
husband  had  gone  to  tempt  fortune  in  America.  Being 
an  honest  woman,  she  resisted  the  count’s  advances  for 
awhile — a  very  little  while;  but  in  less  than  a  year 
after  her  husband’s  departure,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
pretty  little  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  But 
then  why  had  the  husband  gone  to  America?” 

“  Yes,”  faltered  the  baron;  “  why — why,  indeed?  ” 
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“  Everything  was  progressing  finely,  when  M.  de 
Chalusse  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  start  for  Germany, 
having  been  informed  that  a  sister  of  his,  who  had  fled 
from  the  paternal  roof  with  nobody  knows  who,  had 
been  seen  there.  He  had  been  absent  some  four  months 
or  so,  when  one  morning  the  post  brought  him  a  letter 
from  his  pretty  mistress,  who  wrote :  ‘  We  are  lost ! 
My  husband  is  at  Marseilles :  he  will  be  here  to-mor¬ 
row.  Never  attempt  to  see  me  again.  Fear  everything 
from  him.  Farewell.’  On  receiving  this  letter,  M.  de 
Chalusse  flung  himself  into  a  postchaise,  and  returned 
to  Paris.  He  was  determined,  absolutely  determined, 
to  have  his  daughter.  But  he  arrived  too  late.  On 
hearing  of  her  husband’s  return,  the  young  wife  had 
lost  her  head.  She  had  but  one  thought — to  conceal  her 
fault,  at  any  cost;  and  one  night,  being  completely  dis¬ 
guised,  she  left  her  child  on  a  doorstep  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  central  markets - ” 

The  marquis  suddenly  paused  in  his  story  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  “  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear 
baron?  What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?  Shall  I 
ring?” 

The  baron  was  as  pale  as  if  the  last  drop  of  blood 
had  been  drawn  from  his  veins,  and  there  were  dark 
purple  circles  about  his  eyes.  Still,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  he  managed  to  answer  in  a  choked  voice,  but 
not  without  a  terrible  effort :  “  Nothing!  It  is  nothing. 
A  mere  trifle !  It  will  be  over  in  a  moment.  It  is 
over !  ”  Still  his  limbs  trembled  so  much  that  he 
could  not  stand,  and  he  sank  on  to  a  chair,  murmuring: 
“  I  entreat  you,  marquis — continue.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing — very  interesting  indeed.” 

M.  de  Valorsay  resumed  his  narrative.  “  The  hus¬ 
band  was  incontestably  an  artless  fellow;  but  he  was 
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also,  it  appears,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  de¬ 
termination.  Having  somehow  ascertained  that  his 
wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child  in  his  absence,  he  moved 
heaven  and  earth  not  only  to  discover  the  child,  but  its 
father  also.  He  had  sworn  to  kill  them  both ;  and  he 
was  a  man  to  keep  his  vow  unmoved  by  a  thought  of 
the  guillotine.  And  if  you  require  a  proof  of  his 
strength  of  character,  here  it  is :  He  said  nothing  to 
his  wife  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  utter  a  single  re¬ 
proach;  he  treated  her  exactly  as  he  had  done  before 
his  absence.  But  he  watched  her,  or  employed  others 
to  watch  her,  both  day  and  night,  convinced  that  she 
would  finally  commit  some  act  of  imprudence  which 
would  give  him  the  clue  he  wanted.  Fortunately,  she 
was  very  shrewd.  She  soon  discovered  that  her  hus¬ 
band  knew  everything,  and  she  warned  M.  de  Cha- 
lusse,  thus  saving  his  life.” 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay  should  have  failed  to  see  any  connection  between 
his  narrative  and  the  baron’s  agitation.  What  possible 
connection  could  there  be  between  opulent  Baron 
Trigault  and  the  poor  devil  who  went  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune  in  America?  What  imaginable  connection  could 
there  be  between  the  confirmed  gambler,  who  was 
Ivami-Bey’s  companion,  Lia  d’Argeles’s  friend,  and  the 
husband  who  for  ten  long  years  had  pursued  the  man 
who,  by  seducing  his  wife,  had  robbed  him  of  all  the 
happiness  of  life?  Another  point  that  would  have  dis¬ 
pelled  any  suspicions  on  the  marquis’s  part  was  that 
he  had  found  the  baron  greatly  agitated  on  arriving, 
and  that  he  now  seemed  to  be  gradually  regaining  his 
composure.  So  he  continued  his  story  in  his  customary 
light,  mocking  tone.  It  is  the  perfection  of  good  taste 
and  high  breeding — “  proper  form,”  indeed,  not  to  be 
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astonished  or  moved  by  anything,  in  fact  to  sneer  at 
everything,  and  hold  one’s  self  quite  above  the  emotions 
which  disturb  the  minds  of  plebeians. 

Thus  the  marquis  continued :  “  I  am  necessarily  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  many  particulars,  my  dear  baron.  The 
count  was  not  very  explicit  when  he  reached  this  part 
of  his  story ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  reticence,  1  learned  that 
he  had  been  tricked  in  his  turn,  that  certain  papers  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  and  that  he  had  been  defrauded 
in  many  ways  by  his  inamorata.  I  also  know  that  M. 
de  Chalusse's  whole  life  was  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  the  husband  he  had  wronged.  Pie  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  he  would  die  by  this  man’s  hand.  He  saw 
danger  on  every  side.  If  he  went  out  alone  in  the 
evening,  which  was  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  he 
turned  the  street  corners  with  infinite  caution ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  always  see  the  gleam  of  a  poniard 
or  a  pistol  in  the  shade.  I  should  never  have  believed 
in  this  constant  terror  on  the  part  of  a  really  brave 
man,  if  he  had  not  confessed  it  to  me  with  his  own 
lips.  Ten  or  twelve  years  passed  before  he  dared  to 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  find  his  daughter,  so  much 
did  he  fear  to  arouse  his  enemy’s  attention.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  discovered  that  the  husband  had  become 
discouraged  and  had  discontinued  his  search,  that  the 
count  began  his.  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  one,  but 
at  last  it  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  a  clever 
scoundrel  named  Fortunat.” 

The  baron  with  difficulty  repressed  a  movement  of 
eager  curiosity,  and  remarked:  “  What  a  peculiar 
name !  ” 

“  And  his  first  name  is  Isidore.  Ah !  he’s  a  smooth¬ 
tongued  scoundrel,  a  rascal  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, 
who  richly  deserves  to  be  in  jail.  How  it  is  that  he  is 
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allowed  to  prosecute  liis  dishonorable  calling  I  can’t 
understand ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  does 
follow  it,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  conceal¬ 
ment,  at  an  office  he  has  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.” 

This  name  and  address  were  engraved  upon  the 
baron’s  memory,  never  to  be  effaced. 

"However,”  resumed  M.  de  Valorsay,  “the  poor 
count  was  fated  to  have  no  peace.  The  husband  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  torment  him,  he  had  scarcely  begun 
to  breathe  freely,  when  the  wife  attacked  him  in  her 
turn.  She  must  have  been  one  of  those  vile  and  des¬ 
picable  women  who  make  a  man  hate  the  entire  sex. 
Pretending  that  the  count  had  turned  her  from  the 
path  of  duty,  and  destroyed  her  life  and  happiness,  she 
lost  no  opportunity  of  tormenting  him.  She  would  not 
allow  M.  de  Chalusse  to  keep  the  child  with  him,  nor 
would  she  consent  to  his  adopting  the  girl.  She  de¬ 
clared  it  an  act  of  imprudence,  which  would  surely  set 
her  husband  upon  the  track,  sooner  or  later.  And  when 
the  count  announced  his  intention  of  legally  adopting 
the  child,  in  spite  of  her  protests,  she  declared  that, 
rather  than  allow  it,  she  would  confess  everything  to 
her  husband.” 

“  The  count  was  a  patient  man,”  sneered  the  baron. 

“  Not  so  patient  as  you  may  suppose.  His  submis¬ 
sion  was  due  to  some  secret  cause  which  he  never 
confided  to  me.  There  must  have  been  some  great 
crime  under  all  this.  In  any  case,  the  poor  count  found 
it  impossible  to  escape  this  terrible  woman.  He  took 
refuge  at  Cannes;  but  she  followed  him.  He  travelled 
through  Italy,  for  I  don’t  know  how  many  months 
under  an  assumed  name,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  at 
last  compelled  to  conceal  his  daughter  in  some  provin¬ 
cial  convent.  During  the  last  few7  months  of  his  life 
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he  obtained  peace — that  is  to  say,  he  bought  it.  This 
lady's  husband  must  either  be  very  poor  or  exceedingly 
stingy;  and  as  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  luxury, 
M.  de  Chalusse  effected  a  compromise  by  giving  her  a 
large  sum  monthly,  and  also  by  paying  her  dress¬ 
maker’s  bills.” 

The  baron  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  passionate  ex¬ 
clamation.  “  The  vile  wretch  !  ”  he  said. 

But  he  quickly  reseated  himself,  and  the  exclamation 
astonished  M.  de  Valorsay  so  little  that  he  quietly  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying;  “  And  this  is  the  reason,  baron,  why 
my  beloved  Marguerite,  the  future  Marquise  de  Valor- 
say,  has  no  dowry.” 

The  baron  cast  a  look  of  positive  anguish  at  the 
door  of  the  smoking-room.  He  had  heard  a  slight 
movement  there;  and  he  trembled  with  fear  lest  Pascal, 
maddened  with  anger  and  jealousy,  should  rush  in  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  marquis.  Plainly  enough,  this 
perilous  situation  could  not  last  much  longer.  The 
baron’s  own  powers  of  self-control  and  dissimulation 
were  almost  exhausted,  and  so  postponing  until  another 
time  the  many  questions  he  still  wished  to  ask  M.  de 
Valorsay,  he  made  haste  to  check  these  confidential  dis¬ 
closures.  “  Upon  my  word,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
forced  laugh,  “  I  was  expecting  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  affair  begins  like  a  genuine  romance,  and 
ends,  as  everything  ends  nowadays,  in  money !  ” 
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IV. 

As  a  millionaire  and  a  gambler,  Baron  Trigault  enjoyed 
all  sorts  of  privileges.  He  assumed  the  right  to  be  brutal, 
ill-bred,  cynical  and  bold ;  to  be  one  of  those  persons 
who  declare  that  folks  must  take  them  as  they  find 
them.  But  his  rudeness  now  was  so  thoroughly  offen¬ 
sive  that  under  any  other  circumstances  the  marquis 
would  have  resented  it.  However,  he  had  special  rea¬ 
sons  for  preserving  his  temper,  so  he  decided  to  laugh. 

“  Yes,  these  stories  always  end  in  the  same  way, 
baron,”  said  he.  “  You  haven’t  touched  a  card  this 
morning,  and  I  know  your  hands  are  itching.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  making  you  waste  precious  time,  as  you 
say;  but  what  you  have  just  heard  was  only  a  neces¬ 
sary  preface.” 

“  Only  a  preface  ?  ” 

“Yes;  but  don’t  be  discouraged.  I  have  arrived  at 
the  object  of  my  visit  now.” 

As  Baron  Trigault  was  supposed  to  enjoy  an  in¬ 
come  of  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year, 
he  received  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  at  least  a 
million  applications  for  money  or  help,  and  for  this 
reason  he  had  not  an  equal  for  detecting  a  coming 
appeal.  “  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  thought,  “  Valorsay  is 
going  to  ask  me  for  money.”  In  fact,  he  felt  certain 
that  the  marquis’s  pretended  carelessness  concealed 
real  embarrassment,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
find  the  words  he  wanted. 

“  So  I  am  about  to  marry,”  M.  de  Valorsay  resumed 
— “  I  wish  to  break  off  my  former  life,  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  And  now  the  wedding  gifts,  the  two 
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fetes  that  I  propose  giving,  the  repairs  at  Valorsay,  and 
the  honeymoon  with  my  wife — all  these  things  will  cost 
a  nice  little  sum.” 

“  A  nice  little  sum,  indeed  !  ” 

“Ah,  well!  as  I’m  not  going  to  wed  an  heiress,  I 
fear  I  shall  run  a  trifle  short.  The  matter  was  worry¬ 
ing  me  a  little,  when  I  thought  of  you.  I  said  to 
myself :  ‘  The  baron,  who  always  has  money  at  his 
disposal,  will  no  doubt  let  me  have  the  use  of  five 
thousand  louis  for  a  year.’  ” 

The  baron’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  companion’s 
face.  “  Zounds  !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  half-grieved,  half- 
petulant  tone ;  “  I  haven’t  the  amount !  ” 

It  was  not  disappointment  that  showed  itself  on  the 
marquis’s  face;  it  was  absolute  despair,  quickly  con¬ 
cealed. 

But  the  baron  had  detected  it ;  and  he  realized  his 
applicant’s  urgent  need.  He  felt  certain  that  AI.  de 
Valorsay  was  financially  ruined — and  yet,  as  it  did  not 
suit  his  plans  to  refuse,  he  hastily  added :  “  When  I  say 
I  haven’t  that  amount,  I  mean  that  I  haven’t  got  it  on 
hand  just  at  this  moment.  But  I  shall  have  it  within 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  if  you  are  at  home  at  this  time 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  will  send  you  one 
of  my  agents,  who  will  arrange  the  matter  with 
you.” 

A  moment  before,  the  marquis  had  allowed  his  con¬ 
sternation  to  show  itself;  but  this  time  he  knew  how  to 
conceal  the  joy  that  filled  his  soul.  So  it  was  in  the 
most  indifferent  manner,  as  if  the  affair  were  one  of 
trivial  importance,  that  he  thanked  the  baron  for  being 
so  obliging.  Plainly  enough,  he  now  longed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  indeed,  after  rattling  off  a  few  com¬ 
monplace  remarks,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  took  his 
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leave,  exclaiming:  ‘‘Till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
then  !  ” 

The  baron  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  completely  over¬ 
come.  A  martyr  to  a  passion  that  was  stronger  than 
reason  itself,  the  victim  of  a  fatal  love  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  drive  from  his  heart,  Baron  Trigault 
had  passed  many  terrible  hours,  but  never  had  he  been 
so  completely  crushed  as  at  this  moment  when  chance 
revealed  the  secret  which  he  had  vainly  pursued  for 
years.  The  old  wounds  in  his  heart  opened  afresh, 
and  his  sufferings  were  poignant  beyond  description. 
All  his  efforts  to  save  this  woman  whom  he  at  once 
loved  and  hated  from  the  depths  of  degradation,  had 
proved  unavailing.  “  And  she  has  extorted  money 
from  the  Count  de  Chalussc,”  he  thought ;  “  she  sold 
him  the  right  to  adopt  their  own  daughter.”  And  so 
strange  are  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  that  this 
circumstance,  trivial  in  comparison  with  many  others, 
drove  the  unfortunate  baron  almost  frantic  with  rage. 
What  did  it  avail  him  that  he  had  become  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Paris?  He  allowed  his  wife  eight 
thousand  francs  a  month,  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year,  merely  for  her  dresses  and  fancies.  Not 
a  quarter-day  passed,  but  what  he  paid  her  debts  to  a 
large  amount,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  had  sunk 
so  low  as  to  extort  money  from  a  man  who  had  once 
loved  her.  “  What  can  she  do  with  it  all  ?  ”  muttered 
the  baron,  overcome  with  sorrow  and  indignation. 
“  How  can  she  succeed  in  spending  the  income  of  sev¬ 
eral  millions?” 

A  name,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  de  Coralth,  rose  to 
his  lips ;  but  he  did  not  pronounce  it.  He  saw  Pascal 
emerging  from  the  smoking-room;  and  though  he  had 
forgotten  the  young  advocate’s  very  existence,  his  ap- 
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pearance  now  restored  him  to  a  consciousness  of  real¬ 
ity.  ‘‘Ah,  well!  M.  Ferailletir?”  he  said,  like  a  man 
suddenly  aroused  from  some  terrible  nightmare.  Pas¬ 
cal  tried  to  make  some  reply,  but  he  was  unable  to  do 
so — such  a  flood  of  incoherent  thoughts  was  seething 
and  foaming  in  his  brain.  “  Did  you  hear,  M.  de  Val- 
orsay?”  continued  the  baron.  “Now  we  know,  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  who  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  mother  is.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  would 
you  do  in  my  place?  ” 

“Ah,  monsieur!  how  can  I  tell?” 

“  Wouldn’t  your  first  thought  be  of  vengeance !  It 
is  mine.  But  upon  whom  can  I  wreak  my  vengeance? 
Upon  the  Count  de  Chalusse?  He  is  dead.  Upon  my 
wife?  Yes,  I  might  do  so;  but  I  lack  the  courage — 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  remains.” 

“  But  she  is  innocent,  monsieur ;  she  has  never 
wronged  you.” 

The  baron  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  exclamation. 
“  And  to  make  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  life  one  long 
misery,”  said  he,  “  I  need  only  favor  her  marriage  with 
the  marquis.  Ah,  he  would  make  her  cruelly  expiate 
the  crime  of  her  birth.” 

“  But  you  won’t  do  so !  ”  cried  Pascal,  in  a  trans¬ 
port,  “  it  would  be  shameful;  I  won’t  allow  it.  Never, 
I  swear  before  high  Heaven !  never,  while  I  live,  shall 
Valorsay  marry  Marguerite.  He  may  perhaps  van¬ 
quish  me  in  the  coming  struggle;  he  may  lead  her  to 
the  threshold  of  the  church,  but  there  he  will  find  me 
— armed — and  I  will  have  justice — human  justice  in 
default  of  legal  satisfaction.  And,  afterward,  the  law 
may  take  its  course !  ” 

The  baron  looked  at  him  with  deep  emotion.  “  Ah, 
you  know  what  it  is  to  love !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  and  in  a 
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hollow  voice,  he  added :  “  and  thus  it  was  that  I  loved 
Marguerite’s  mother.” 

The  breakfast-table  had  not  been  cleared,  and  a  large 
decanter  of  water  was  still  standing  on  it.  The  baron 
poured  out  two  large  glasses,  which  he  drained  with 
feverish  avidity,  and  then  he  began  to  walk  aimlessly 
about  the  room. 

Pascal  held  his  peace.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  own 
destiny  was  being  decided  in  this  man’s  mind,  that  his 
whole  future  depended  upon  the  determination  he  ar¬ 
rived  at.  A  prisoner  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
could  not  have  suffered  more  intense  anxiety.  At  last, 
when  a  minute,  which  seemed  a  century,  had  elapsed, 
the  baron  paused.  “  Now  as  before,  M.  Ferailleur,”  he 
said,  roughly,  “  I’m  for  you  and  with  you.  Give  me 
your  hand — that’s  right.  Honest  people  ought  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  assist  one  another  when  scoundrels  assail 
them.  We  will  reinstate  you  in  public  esteem,  mon¬ 
sieur.  We  will  unmask  Coralth,  and  we  will  crush 
Valorsay  if  we  find  that  he  is  really  the  instigator  of 
the  infamous  plot  that  ruined  you.” 

“What,  monsieur!  Can  you  doubt  it  after  your 
conversation  with  him  ?  ” 

The  baron  shook  his  head.  “  I’ve  no  doubt  but  what 
Valorsay  is  ruined  financially,”  said  he.  “  I  am  certain 
that  my  hundred  thousand  francs  will  be  lost  forever 
if  I  lend  them  to  him.  I  would  be  willing  to  swear 
that  he  bet  against  his  own  horse  and  prevented  the 
animal  from  winning,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing.” 

“You  must  see,  then - ” 

“  Excuse  me — all  this  does  not  explain  the  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  your  allegations  and  his  story.  You 
assure  me  that  he  cares  nothing  whatever  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite;  he  pretends  that  he  adores  her.” 
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“  Yes,  monsieur,  yes — the  scoundrel  dared  to  say  so. 
Ah !  if  I  had  not  been  deterred  by  a  fear  of  losing  my 
revenge !  ” 

“  I  understand ;  but  allow  me  to  conclude.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  you,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  possesses  several 
millions.  According  to  him,  she  hasn’t  a  penny  of  her 
own.  Which  is  right?  I  believe  he  is.  His  desire  to 
borrow  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  me  proves  it; 
and,  besides,  he  wouldn’t  have  come  this  morning  to 
tell  me  a  falsehood,  which  would  be  discovered  to¬ 
morrow.  Still,  if  he  is  telling  the  truth,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  explain  the  foul  conspiracy  you  have  suffered 
by.”  . 

This  objection  had  previously  presented  itself  to 
Pascal’s  mind,  and  he  had  found  an  explanation  which 
seemed  to  him  a  plausible  one.  “  M.  de  Chalusse  was 
not  dead,”  said  he,  “  when  M.  de  Coralth  and  M.  de 
Valorsay  decided  on  this  plan  of  ridding  themselves  of 
me.  Consequently,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  still 
an  heiress.” 

“  That’s  true ;  but  the  very  day  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  the  accomplices  must  have  discovered  that 
it  could  do  them  no  good;  so,  why  have  they  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  scheme?” 

Pascal  tried  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  failed. 

“  There  must  be  some  iniquitous  mystery  in  this 
affair,  which  neither  you  nor  I  suspect,”  remarked  the 
baron. 

“  That  is  exactly  what  my  mother  told  me.” 

“Ah!  that’s  Madame  Ferailleur’s  opinion?  Then  it 
is  a  good  one.  Come,  let  us  reason  a  little.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  loved  you,  you  say?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  she  has  suddenly  broken  off  the  engagement?” 
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“  She  wrote  to  me  that  the  Count  de  Chalusse  ex¬ 
torted  from  her  a  promise  on  his  death-bed,  that  she 
would  marry  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.” 

The  baron  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  Stop,”  he  cried — 
“  stop !  We  now  liave  a  clue  to  the  truth,  perhaps. 
Ah!  so  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  lias  written  to  you 
that  M.  de  Chalusse  commanded  her  to  marry  the 
marquis !  Then  the  count  must  have  been  fully  re¬ 
stored  to  consciousness  before  he  breathed  his  last.  On 
the  other  hand,  Valorsay  pretends  that  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  is  left  without  resources,  simply  because 
the  count  died  too  suddenly  to  be  able  to  write  or  to 
sign  a  couple  of  lines.  Can  you  reconcile  these  two 
versions  of  the  affair,  M.  Ferailleur?  Certainly  not. 
Then  which  version  is  false?  We  must  ascertain  that 
point.  When  shall  you  see  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
again  ?  ” 

“  She  has  requested  me  never  to  try  to  see  her 
again.” 

“  Very  well !  She  must  be  disobeyed.  You  must 
discover  some  way  of  seeing  her  without  anyone’s 
knowledge.  She  is  undoubtedly  watched,  so  don’t 
write  on  any  account.”  He  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and  then  added :  “  We  shall,  perhaps,  become  morally 
certain  of  Valorsay's  and  Coralth’s  guilt,  but  there’s  a 
wide  difference  between  this  and  the  establishment  of 
their  guilt  by  material  proofs.  Two  scoundrels  who 
league  to  ruin  an  honest  man  don’t  sign  a  contract  to 
that  effect  before  a  notary.  Proofs !  Ah  !  where  shall 
we  find  them?  We  must  gain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Valorsay's  private  life.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
find  some  man  devoted  to  our  interests  who  would 
watch  him,  and  insinuate  himself  into  his  confidence.” 

Pascal  interrupted  the  baron  with  an  eager  gesture. 
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Hope  glittered  in  his  eyes.  “Yes!”  he  exclaimed, 
“yes;  it  is  necessary  that  M.  de  Yalorsay  should  be 
watched  by  a  man  of  quick  perception — a  man  clever 
enough  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  marquis,  and 
capable  of  rendering  him  an  important  service  in  case 
of  need.  I  will  be  the  man,  monsieur,  if  you  will 
allow  me.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  just  now  while 
I  was  listening  to  you.  You  promised  to  send  some 
one  to  Valorsay’s  house  with  money.  I  entreat  you  to 
allow  me  to  take  the  place  of  the  man  you  intended  to 
send.  The  marquis  doesn’t  know  me,  and  I  am  suffi¬ 
ciently  sure  of  myself  to  promise  you  that  I  will  not 
betray  my  identity.  I  will  present  myself  as  your 
agent;  he  will  give  me  his  confidence.  I  shall  take 
him  money  or  fair  promises,  I  shall  be  well  received, 
and  I  have  a  plan - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  The  next 
moment  a  footman  entered,  and  informed  his  master 
that  a  messenger  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  urgent 
business.  “  Let  him  come  in,”  said  the  baron. 

It  was  Job,  Madame  Lia  d'Argeles’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vant,  who  entered  the  room.  He  bowed  respectfully, 
and,  with  an  air  of  profound  mystery  exclaimed :  “  I 
have  been  looking  for  the  baron  everywhere.  I  was 
ordered  by  madame  not  to  return  without  him.” 

“Very  well,”  said  M.  Trigault.  “I  will  go  with 
you  at  once.” 
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V. 

How  was  it  that  a  clever  man  like  M.  Fortnnat  made 
such  a  blunder  as  to  choose  a  Sunday,  and  a  racing 
Sunday  too,  to  call  on  M.  Wilkie.  His  anxiety  might 
explain  the  mistake,  but  it  did  not  justify  it.  He  felt 
certain,  that  under  any  other  circumstances  he  would 
not  have  been  dismissed  so  cavalierly.  He  would  at 
least  have  been  allowed  to  develop  his  proposals,  and 
then  who  knows  what  might  have  happened? 

But  the  races  had  interfered  with  his  plans.  M. 
Wilkie  had  been  compelled  to  attend  to  Pompier  de 
Nanterre,  that  famous  steeplechaser,  of  which  he  owned 
one-third  part,  and  he  had,  moreover,  to  give  orders 
to  the  jockey,  whose  lord  and  master  he  was  to  an 
equal  extent.  These  were  sacred  duties,  since  Wilkie’s 
share  in  a  race-horse  constituted  his  only  claim  to  a 
footing  in  fashionable  society.  But  it  was  a  strong 
claim — a  claim  that  justified  the  display  of  whips  and 
spurs  that  decorated  his  apartments  in  the  Rue  du 
Helder,  and  allowed  him  to  aspire  to  the  character  of 
a  sporting  man.  Wilkie  really  imagined  that  folks 
were  waiting  for  him  at  Vincennes;  and  that  the  fete 
would  not  be  complete  without  his  presence. 

Still,  when  he  presented  himself  inside  the  enclosure, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  racing  card  dangling  from 
his  button-hole,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his 
entrance  did  not  create  much  of  a  sensation.  An  aston¬ 
ishing  bit  of  news  had  imparted  unusual  excitement  to 
the  ring.  People  were  eagerly  discussing  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay’s  sudden  determination  to  pay  forfeit  and 
withdraw  his  horses  from  the  contest;  and  the  best 
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informed  declared  that  in  the  betting-rooms  the  evening 
before  he  had  openly  announced  his  intention  of  sell¬ 
ing  his  racing  stable.  If  the  marquis  had  hoped  that 
by  adopting  this  course  he  would  silence  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  aroused,  he  was  doomed  to  grievous 
disappointment.  The  rumor  that  he  had  secretly  bet 
against  his  own  horse,  Domingo,  on  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day,  and  that  he  had  given  orders  not  to  let  the  animal 
win  the  race,  was  steadily  gaining  credence. 

Large  sums  had  been  staked  on  Domingo’s  success. 
He  had  been  the  favorite  in  the  betting  ring  and  the 
losers  were  by  no  means  pleased.  Some  declared  that 
they  had  seen  the  jockey  hold  Domingo  back;  and  they 
insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example,  and 
disqualify  both  the  marquis  and  his  jockey.  Still  one 
weighty  circumstance  pleaded  in  M.  de  Valorsay’s 
favor — his  fortune,  or,  at  least,  the  fortune  he  was 
supposed  to  possess.  “  Why  should  such  a  rich  man 
stoop  to  cheat?  ”  asked  his  defenders.  “  To  put  money 
into  one’s  pocket  in  this  way  is  even  worse  than  to 
cheat  at  cards!  Besides,  it’s  impossible!  Valorsay  is 
above  such  contemptible  charges.  He  is  a  perfect 
gentleman.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  skeptical  bystanders.  “  But 
people  said  exactly  the  same  of  Croisenois,  of  the  Due 
de  H.,  and  Baron  P.,  who  were  finally  convicted  of  the 
same  rascality  that  Valorsay  is  accused  of.” 

“  It’s  an  infamous  slander !  If  he  had  been  inclined 
to  cheat,  he  could  have  easily  diverted  suspicion.  He 
would  have  let  Domingo  come  in  second,  not  third !  ” 

“  If  he  were  not  guilty,  and  afraid  of  detection,  he 
wouldn’t  pay  forfeit  to-day  nor  sell  his  horses.” 

“  He  only  retires  from  the  turf  because  he’s  going 
to  marry - ” 
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“  Nonsense !  That’s  no  reason  whatever.” 

Like  all  gamblers,  the  frequenters  of  the  turf  are 
distrustful  and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.  No  one 
is  above  their  suspicions  when  they  lose  nor  above 
their  wrath  when  they  arc  duped.  And  this  Domingo 
affair  united  all  the  losers  against  Valorsay;  they 
formed  a  little  battalion  of  enemies  who  were  no  doubt 
powerless  for  the  time  being,  but  who  were  ready  to 
take  a  startling  revenge  whenever  a  good  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Naturally  enough,  M.  Wilkie  sided 
with  the  marquis,  whom  he  had  heard  his  friend,  M. 
de  Coralth,  speak  of  on  several  occasions.  “  Accuse 
the  dear  marquis !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  It’s  contemptible, 
outrageous.  Why,  only  last  evening  he  said  to  me, 
‘  My  good  friend,  Domingo’s  defeat  cost  me  two  thou¬ 
sand  louis !  ’  ”  M.  de  Valorsay  had  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  did  not  even 
know  Wilkie  by  sight ;  still,  no  one  paid  much  heed  to 
the  assertion,  whereat  Wilkie  felt  vexed,  and  resolved 
to  turn  his  attention  to  his  jockey. 

The  latter  was  a  lazy,  worthless  fellow,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  every  stable  he  had  previously  served 
in,  and  who  swindled  and  robbed  the  young  gentlemen 
who  employed  him  without  either  limit  or  shame.  Al¬ 
though  he  made  them  pay  him  a  very  high  salary — 
something  like  eight  thousand  francs  a  year — on  the 
plea  that  it  was  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  act 
as  a  groom,  trainer,  and  jockey  at  the  same  time,  he 
regularly  every  month  presented  them  with  fabulous 
bills  from  the  grain  merchant,  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  the  harness-maker.  In  addition,  he  regularly  sold 
Pompier’s  oats  in  order  to  obtain  liquor,  and  in  fact  the 
poor  animal  was  so  nearly  starved  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  on  his  legs.  The  jockey  ascribed  the 
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horse’s  extreme  thinness  to  a  system  of  rigorous  train¬ 
ing;  and  the  owners  did  not  question  the  statement  in 
the  least.  He  had  made  them  believe,  and  they  in 
turn  had  made  many  others  believe,  that  Pompier  de 
Nanterre  would  certainly  win  such  and  such  a  race; 
and,  trusting  in  this  fallacious  promise,  they  risked  their 
money  on  the  poor  animal — and  lost  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  jockey  would  have  been  the 
happiest  mortal  in  the  world  if  such  things  as  steeple¬ 
chases  had  never  existed.  In  the  first  place,  he  judged, 
with  no  little  reason,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leap 
hurdles  on  such  an  animal  as  Pompier ;  and,  secondly, 
nothing  irritated  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to 
promenade  with  his  three  employers  in  turn.  But  how 
could  he  refuse,  since  he  knew  that  if  these  young 
men  hired  him,  it  was  chiefly,  or  only  in  view  of,  dis¬ 
playing  themselves  in  his  company.  It  afforded  them 
untold  satisfaction  to  walk  to  and  fro  along  the  course 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  with  their  jockey  in  his 
orange  jacket  with  green  sleeves.  They  were  firmly 
convinced  that  he  reflected  enormous  credit  upon  them, 
and  their  hearts  swelled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  the 
envy  they  no  doubt  inspired.  This  conviction  gave  rise 
indeed  to  terrible  quarrels,  in  which  each  of  the  three 
owners  was  wont  to'  accuse  the  others  of  monopolizing 
the  jockey. 

On  this  occasion,  M.  Wilkie — being  fortunate  enough 
to  arrive  the  first — immediately  repaired  to  Pompier  de 
Nanterre’s  stall.  Never  had  circumstances  been  more 
favorable  for  a  display  of  the  animal’s  speed.  The  day 
was  magnificent ;  the  stands  were  crowded,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  eager  spectators  were  pushing  and  jostling 
one  another  beyond  the  ropes  which  limited  the  course. 
M.  Wilkie  seemed  to  be  everywhere;  he  showed  him- 
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self  in  a  dozen  different  places  at  once,  always  followed 
by  his  jockey,  whom  he  ordered  about  in  a  loud  voice, 
with  many  excited  gesticulations.  And  how  great  his 
delight  was  when,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he 
heard  people  exclaim :  “  That  gentleman  has  a  racing 
stable.  His  horses  are  going  to  compete !  ”  What  bliss 
thrilled  his  heart  when  he  overheard  the  admiring  ex¬ 
clamation  of  some  worthy  shopkeeper  who  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  gay  silk  jacket  and  the  top-boots ! 

But,  unfortunately,  this  happiness  could  not  last  for¬ 
ever.  His  partners  arrived,  and  claimed  the  jockey  in 
their  turn.  So  M.  Wilkie  left  the  course  and  strolled 
about  among  the  carriages,  until  at  last  he  found  an 
equipage  which  was  occupied  by  the  young  ladies  who 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  supper  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  and  who  were  now  making  a  profuse  display  of 
the  very  yellowest  hair  they  possessed.  This  afforded 
him  another  opportunity  of  attracting  public  attention, 
and  to  giving  proofs  of  his  “  form,”  for  he  had  not 
filled  the  box  of  his  carriage  with  champagne  for 
nothing.  At  last  the  decisive  moment  came,  and  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  shouting.  “  Now  !  Now  ! 
Here  he  is  !  Look  !  Bravo,  Pompier !  One  hundred 
on  Pompier !  ” 

But,  alas !  poor  Pompier  de  Nanterre  fell  exhausted 
before  half  the  distance  was  accomplished;  and  that 
evening  Wilkie  described  his  defeat,  with  a  profusion 
of  technical  terms  that  inspired  the  uninitiated  with  the 
deepest  awe.  “  What  a  disaster,  my  friends,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Pompier  de  Nanterre,  an  incomparable 
steeplechaser,  to  break  down  in  such  a  fashion !  And 
beaten  by  whom?  My  Mustapha,  an  outsider,  without 
any  record  whatever!  The  ring  was  intensely  excited 
— and  I  was  simply  crazed.” 
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However,  his  defeat  did  not  affect  him  very  deeply. 
It  was  forgotten  at  thought  of  the  inheritance  which 
his  friend  Coralth  had  spoken  to  him  about.  And  to¬ 
morrow  M.  de  Coralth  would  tell  him  the  secret.  He 
had  only  twenty  hours  longer  to  wait !  “  To-morrow  ! 

to-morrow!  ”  he  said  to  himself  again  and  again,  with 
a  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and  impatience.  And  what 
bright  visions  of  future  glory  haunted  him !  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  stud,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  wealth  to  gratify  every  fancy ;  he  would  splash 
mud  upon  all  the  passers-by,  and  especially  upon  his 
former  acquaintances,  as  he  dashed  past  them  in  his 
superb  equipage;  the  best  tailor  should  invent  astonish¬ 
ing  garments  for  him ;  he  would  make  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  at  all  the  first  performances  in  a  stage-box, 
with  the  most  notorious  women  in  Paris ;  his  fetes 
would  be  described  in  the  papers ;  he  would  be  the  con¬ 
tinual  subject  of  comment;  he  would  be  credited  with 
splendid,  perfect  “  form.” 

It  is  true  that  M.  de  Coralth  had  promised  him  all 
this,  without  a  word  of  explanation ;  but  what  did  that 
matter?  Should  he  doubt  his  friend’s  word?  Never! 
The  viscount  was  not  merely  his  model,  but  his  oracle 
as  well.  By  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  him,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  they  had  been  friends  from 
their  childhood,  or,  at  least,  that  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 
Their  acquaintance  dated  only  seven  or  eight  months 
back,  and  their  first  meeting  had  apparently  been  the 
result  of  chance;  though  it  is  needless  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  this  chance  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  M.  de 
Coralth.  Having  discovered  Madame  Lia  d’Argeles’s 
secret,  the  viscount  watched  Wilkie,  ascertained  where 
he  spent  his  evenings,  contrived  a  way  of  introducing 
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himself  into  his  society,  and  on  their  third  meeting  was 
skilful  enough  to  render  him  a  service — in  other  words, 
to  lend  him  some  money.  From  that  moment  the  con¬ 
quest  was  assured;  for  M.  de  Coralth  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  attributes  that  were  likely  to 
dazzle  and  charm  the  gifted  owner  of  Pompier  de 
Nanterre.  First  of  all,  there  was  his  title,  then  his 
impudent  assurance  and  his  apparent  wealth,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  his  numerous  and  fashionable 
acquaintances.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  his 
advantage,  and  in  profiting  by  it.  And  without  giving 
M.  Wilkie  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  him  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  his  past 
career  as  the  young  fellow  himself  possessed. 

M.  Wilkie  did  not  know  much  concerning  his  origin 
or  his  early  life;  and  his  history,  so  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  it,  could  be  told  in  a  few  words.  His 
earliest  recollection  was  of  the  ocean.  He  was  sure, 
perfectly  sure,  that  he  had  made  a  very  long  sea 
voyage  when  only  a  little  child,  and  he  looked  upon 
America  as  his  birthplace.  The  French  language  was 
certainly  not  the  first  he  had  learned,  for  he  still  re¬ 
membered  a  limited  number  of  English  phrases.  The 
English  word  “  father  ”  was  among  those  that  lingered 
in  his  memory;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
he  pronounced  it  without  the  least  foreign  accent.  But 
while  he  remembered  the  word  perfectly  well,  no  recol¬ 
lection  remained  to  him  of  the  person  he  had  called  by 
that  name.  His  first  sensations  were  those  of  hunger, 
weariness,  and  cold.  He  recollected,  and  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  too,  how  on  one  long  winter  night,  a  woman 
had  dragged  him  after  her  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
in  an  icy  rain.  He  could  still  see  himself  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  on,  crying  with  weariness,  and  begging  for  some- 
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thing  to  eat.  And  then  the  poor  woman  who  held  him 
by  the  hand  lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  carried  him 
on — on,  until  her  own  strength  failed,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  set  him  on  the  ground  again.  A  vague  por¬ 
trait  of  this  woman,  who  was  most  probably  his  mother, 
still  lingered  in  his  memory.  According  to  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  she  was  extremely  handsome,  tall,  and  very  fair. 
He  had  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  pale  tint 
and  profusion,  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

Their  poverty  had  not  lasted  long.  He  remembered 
being  installed  with  his  mother  in  a  very  handsome 
suite  of  rooms.  A  man,  who  was  still  young,  and 
whom  he  called  “  Monsieur  Jacques,”  came  every  day, 
and  brought  him  sweetmeats  and  playthings.  He 
thought  he  must  have  been  about  four  years  old  at 
that  time.  However,  he  had  enjoyed  this  comfortable 
state  of  things  scarcely  a  month,  when  one  morning  a 
stranger  presented  himself.  The  visitor  held  a  long 
conference  with  his  mother,  or,  at  least,  with  the  per¬ 
son  whom  he  called  by  that  name.  He  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  talking  about,  but  he  was  none 
the  less  very  uneasy.  The  result  of  the  interview*  must 
have  justified  his  instinctive  fear,  for  his  mother  took 
him  on  her  lap,  and  embraced  him  with  convulsive  ten¬ 
derness.  She  sobbed  violently,  and  repeated  again  and 
again  in  a  faltering  voice :  “  Poor  child !  my  beloved 
Wilkie!  I  shall  never  kiss  you  again — never,  never! 
Alas  !  It  must  be  so  !  Give  me  courage,  my  God  !  ” 

Those  were  the  exact  words ;  Wilkie  vras  sure  on 
that  point.  It  seemed  to  him  he  could  still  hear  that 
despairing  farewell.  For  it  was  indeed  a  farewell. 
The  stranger  took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him 
away,  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  struggles  to  escape.  This 
person  to  whose  care  he  was  confided  was  the  master 
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of  a  small  boarding-school,  and  his  wife  was  the  kindest 
and  most  patient  of  women.  However,  this  did  not 
prevent  Wilkie  from  crying  and  begging  for  his 
mother  at  first;  but  gradually  he  forgot  her.  He  was 
not  unhappy,  for  he  was  petted  and  indulged  more  than 
any  of  the  other  pupils,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
playing  on  the  terrace  or  wandering  about  the  garden. 
But  this  charming  life  could  not  last  for  ever.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  calculation,  he  was  just  ten  years  old  when, 
one  Sunday,  toward  the  end  of  October,  a  grave-look¬ 
ing,  red-whiskered  gentleman,  clad  in  solemn  black  with 
a  white  necktie,  presented  himself  at  the  school,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Wilkie’s  relatives 
to  place  him  in  a  college  to  continue  his  education. 

Young  Wilkie’s  lamentations  were  long  and  loud; 
but  they  did  not  prevent  M.  Patterson — for  that  was 
the  gentleman’s  name — from  taking  him  to  the  college 
of  Louis-the-Great,  where  he  was  entered  as  a  boarder. 
As  he  did  not  study,  and  as  he  was  only  endowed  with 
a  small  amount  of  intelligence,  he  learned  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  during  the  years  he  remained  there.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  and  every  fete  day,  M.  Patterson  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  ten  o’clock  precisely,  took  Wilkie  for  a  walk 
in  Paris  or  the  environs,  gave  him  his  breakfast  and 
dinner  at  some  of  the  best  restaurants,  bought  every¬ 
thing  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have,  and  at  nine  o’clock 
precisely  took  him  back  to  the  college  again.  During 
the  holidays  M.  Patterson  kept  the  boy  with  him,  re¬ 
fusing  him  nothing  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  granting 
all  his  wishes,  but  never  losing  sight  of  him  for  a 
moment.  And  if  Wilkie  complained  of  this  constant 
watchfulness,  M.  Patterson  always  replied,  “  I  must 
obey  orders ;  ”  and  this  answer  invariably  put  an  end 
to  the  discussion. 
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So  things  went  on  until  it  became  time  for  Wilkie  to 
take  his  degree.  He  presented  himself  for  examina¬ 
tion;  and,  of  course,  he  failed.  Fortunately,  however, 
M.  Patterson  was  not  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient.  He 
placed  his  charge  in  a  private  school;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  francs,  he  beguiled 
a  poor  devil  into  running  the  risk  of  three  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  by  assuming  M.  Wilkie’s  name,  and  pass¬ 
ing  the  examination  in  his  place.  In  possession  of  the 
precious  diploma  which  opens  the  door  of  every 
career,  M.  Wilkie  now  hoped  that  his  pockets  would 
be  filled,  and  that  he  would  then  be  set  at  liberty.  But 
the  hope  was  vain !  M.  Patterson  placed  him  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  tutor  who  had  been  engaged  to  travel 
with  him  through  Europe ;  and  as  this  tutor  held  the 
purse-strings,  Wilkie  was  obliged  to  follow  him  through 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris  he  was  just  twenty  years 
old,  and  the  very  next  day  M.  Patterson  conducted  him 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  which  he  still  occupied  in  the 
Rue  du  Helder.  “  You  are  now  in  your  own  home, 
M.  Wilkie,”  said  M.  Patterson  in  his  most  impressive 
manner.  “  You  are  now  old  enough  to  be  responsible 
for  your  own  actions,  and  I  hope  you  will  conduct  your¬ 
self  like  an  honest  man.  From  this  moment  you  are 
your  own  master.  Those  who  gave  you  your  educa¬ 
tion  desire  you  to  study  law.  If  I  were  in  your  place, 
I  should  obey  them.  If  you  wish  to  be  somebody,  and 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  work,  for  you  have  no  property, 
nor  anything  to  expect  from  any  one.  The  allowance 
which  is  granted  you,  a  far  too  liberal  one  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  cut  off  at  any  moment.  I  don’t  think 
it  right  to  conceal  this  fact  from  you.  But  at  all  events 
until  then,  I  am  instructed  to  pay  you  five  thousand 
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francs  quarterly.  Here  is  the  amount  for  the  first 
quarter,  and  in  three  months’  time  I  shall  send  you  a 
similar  amount.  I  say  ‘  shall  send /  because  my  busi¬ 
ness  compels  me  to  return  to  England,  and  take  up 
my  abode  there.  Here  is  my  London  address;  and  if 
any  serious  trouble  befalls  you,  write  to  me.  Now,  my 
duty  being  fulfilled,  farewell.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil,  you  old  preacher !  ”  growled 
Wilkie,  as  he  saw  the  door  close  on  the  retreating 
figure  of  M.  Patterson,  who  had  acted  as  his  guardian 
for  ten  years.  None  of  M.  Patterson’s  wise  advice 
lingered  in  the  young  fellow’s  mind.  To  use  a  familiar 
expression,  “  It  went  in  through  one  ear  and  came 
out  through  the  other.”  Only  two  facts  had  made  an 
impression  upon  him :  that  he  was  to  be  his  own  master 
henceforth,  and  that  he  had  a  fortune  at  his  command. 
There  it  lay  upon  the  table,  five  thousand  francs  in 
glittering  gold. 

If  M.  Wilkie  had  taken  the  trouble  to  attentively 
examine  the  rooms  which  had  suddenly  become  his 
own,  he  would  perhaps  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
a  loving  hand  had  prepared  them  for  his  reception. 
Countless  details  revealed  the  delicate  taste  of  a 
woman,  and  the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
None  of  those  little  superfluities  which  delight  a  young 
man  had  been  forgotten.  There  was  a  box  of  choice 
cigars  upon  the  table,  and  a  jar  of  tobacco  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  But  Wilkie  did  not  take  time  to  discover 
this.  He  hastily  slipped  five  hundred  francs  into  his 
pocket,  locked  the  rest  of  his  money  in  a  drawer,  and 
went  out  with  as  lofty  an  air  as  if  all  Paris  belonged 
to  him,  or  as  if  he  had  enough  money  to  purchase  it. 

He  had  resolved  to  give  a  fete  in  honor  of  his  deliv¬ 
erance,  and  so  he  hurried  off  in  search  of  some  of  his 
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old  college  chums.  He  found  two  of  them;  and,  al¬ 
though  it  was  very  wounding  to  his  self-love,  M. 
Wilkie  was  obliged  to  confess  to  them  that  this  was 
his  first  taste  of  liberty,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  with  himself.  Of  course  his  friends  assured  him 
that  they  could  quickly  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
only  life  that  it  was  worth  while  living;  and,  to  prove 
it,  they  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  offered  them.  It  was  a  remarkable  repast. 
Other  acquaintances  dropped  in,  the  wine  flowed  in 
rivers ;  and  after  dinner  they  danced.  And  at  day¬ 
break,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  at  baccarat,  M. 
Wilkie  found  himself  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  face  to  face  with  a  bill  of  four  hundred  francs,  for 
which  amount  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  rooms,  under 
the  escort  of  one  of  the  waiters.  This  first  experiment 
ought  to  have  disgusted  him,  or  at  least  have  made  him 
reflect.  But  no.  He  felt  quite  in  his  element  in  the 
society  of  dissipated  young  men  and  enamelled  women. 
He  swore  that  he  would  win  a  place  in  their  midst,  and 
an  influential  place  too.  But  it  was  easier  to  form  this 
plan  than  to  carry  it  into  execution,  as  he  discovered 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  counted  his  money 
to  see  what  remained  of  the  five  thousand  francs  that 
had  been  given  him  for  his  quarterly  allowance.  He 
had  just  three  hundred  francs  left. 

Twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  is  what  one  chooses 
to  make  it — wealth  or  poverty.  Twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year  represents  about  sixty  francs  a  day;  but 
what  are  sixty  francs  to  a  high  liver,  who  breakfasts 
and  dines  at  the  best  restaurants,  whose  clothes  are  de¬ 
signed  by  an  illustrious  tailor,  who  declines  to  make  a 
pair  of  trousers  for  less  than  a  hundred  francs?  What 
are  three  louis  a  day  to  a  man  who  hires  a  box  for  first 
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performances  at  the  opera,  to  a  man  who  gambles  and 
gives  expensive  suppers,  to  a  man  who  drives  out  with 
yellow-haired  demoiselles,  and  who  owns  a  race-horse? 
Measuring  his  purse  and  his  ambition,  M.  Wilkie  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  should  never  succeed  in  making  both 
ends  meet.  “  How  do  other  people  manage  ?  ”  he  won¬ 
dered.  A  puzzling  question !  Every  evening  a  thou¬ 
sand  gorgeously  apparelled  gentlemen,  with  a  cigar  in 
their  mouth  and  a  flower  in  their  button-hole,  may  be 
seen  promenading  between  the  Chaussee  d’Antin  and 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre.  Everybody  knows  them, 
and  they  know  everybody,  but  how  they  exist  is  a 
problem  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve.  How  do  they 
live,  and  what  do  they  live  on  ?  Everybody  knows  that 
they  have  no  property;  they  do  nothing,  and  yet  they 
are  reckless  in  their  expenditures,  and  rail  at  work  and 
jeer  at  economy.  What  source  do  they  derive  their 
money  from?  What  vile  business  are  they  engaged  in? 

However,  M.  Wilkie  did  not  devote  much  time  to 
solving  this  question.  “  My  relatives  must  wish  me  to 
starve/’  he  said  to  himself.  “  Not  I — I’m  not  that  sort 
of  a  person,  as  I’ll  soon  let  them  know.”  And  there¬ 
upon  he  wrote  to  M.  Patterson.  By  return  of  post  that 
gentleman  sent  him  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  francs — 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  M.  Wilkie  felt  indignant 
and  so  he  wrote  again.  This  time  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  a  reply.  Still  at  last  it  came.  M.  Patterson 
sent  him  two  thousand  francs,  and  an  interminable 
epistle  full  of  reproaches.  The  interesting  young  man 
threw  the  letter  into  the  fire,  and  went  out  to  hire  a 
carriage  by  the  month  and  a  servant. 

From  that  day  forward,  his  life  was  spent  in  de¬ 
manding  money  and  waiting  for  it.  He  employed  in 
quick  succession  every  pretext  that  could  soften  the 
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hearts  of  obdurate  relatives,  or  find  the  way  to  the  most 
closely  guarded  cash-box.  He  was  ill — he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  debt  of  honor — he  had  imprudently  lent  money 
to  an  unscrupulous  friend — he  was  about  to  be  arrested 
for  debt.  And  in  accordance  with  the  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  character  of  the  replies  his  manner  became 
humble  or  impertinent,  so  that  his  friends  soon  learned 
to  judge  very  accurately  of  the  condition  of  his  purse 
by  the  way  he  wore  his  mustaches.  He  became  wise 
with  experience,  however;  and  on  adding  all  the  sums 
he  had  received  together,  he  decided  that  his  family 
must  be  very  rich  to  allow  him  so  much  money.  And 
this  thought  made  him  anxious  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  his  birth  and  his  infancy.  He  finally  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  great  English  nobleman — 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  was  twenty 
times  a  millionaire.  And  he  more  than  half  believed  it 
when  he  told  his  creditors  that  his  lordship,  his  father, 
would  some  day  or  other  come  to  Paris  and  pay  all 
his  debts.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  M.  Wilkie’s  noble 
father  that  arrived,  but  a  letter  from  M.  Patterson, 
which  was  couched  as  follows: 

“  My  Dear  Sir,  a  considerable  sum  was  placed  in 
my  hands  to  meet  your  unexpected  requirements;  and 
in  compliance  with  your  repeated  appeals,  I  have  re¬ 
mitted  the  entire  amount  to  you.  Not  a  penny  remains 
in  my  possession — so  that  my  instructions  have  been 
fulfilled.  Spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  making  any 
fresh  demands ;  they  will  meet  with  no  reply.  In  future 
you  will  not  receive  a  penny  above  your  allowance, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  already  too  large  a  one  for  a 
young  man  of  your  age.” 

This  letter  proved  a  terrible  blow  to  Wilkie.  What 
should  he  do?  He  felt  that  M.  Patterson  would  not 
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revoke  his  decision ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  him  several 
imploring  letters,  in  vain.  Yet  never  had  his  need  of 
money  been  so  urgent.  Ilis  creditors  were  becoming 
uneasy;  bills  actually  rained  in  upon  his  concierge;  his 
next  quarterly  allowance  was  not  due  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  it  was  only  through  the  pawnbroker  that 
he  could  obtain  money  for  his  more  pressing  require¬ 
ments.  lie  had  begun  to  consider  himself  ruined.  He 
saw  himself  reduced  to  dismissing  his  carriage,  to  sell¬ 
ing  his  third  share  of  Pompier  de  Nanterre  and  losing 
the  esteem  of  all  his  witty  friends. 

He  was  in  the  depths  of  despair,  when  one  morning 
his  servant  woke  him  up  with  the  announcement  that 
the  Viscount  de  Coralth  was  in  the  sitting-room  and 
wished  to  speak  with  him  on  very  important  business. 
It  was  not  usually  an  easy  task  to  entice  M.  Wilkie 
from  his  bed,  but  the  name  his  servant  mentioned 
seemed  to  have  a  prodigious  effect  upon  him.  He 
bounded  on  to  the  floor,  and  as  he  hastily  dressed  him¬ 
self,  he  muttered:  “The  viscount  here,  at  this  hour  1 
It’s  astonishing !  What  if  he’s  going  to  fight  a  duel 
and  wishes  me  to  be  his  second?  That  would  be  a 
piece  of  grand  good  luck  and  no  mistake.  It  would 
assure  my  position  at  once.  Certainly  something  must 
have  happened !  ” 

This  last  remark  was  by  no  means  a  proof  of  any 
remarkable  perspicuity  on  M.  Wilkie’s  part.  As  M. 
de  Coralth  never  went  to  bed  until  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  he  was  by  no  means  an  early  riser,  and 
only  some  very  powerful  reason  could  explain  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  blue-lined  brougham  in  the  street  before 
nine  o’clock  a.m.  And  the  influence  that  had  made  him 
rise  betimes  in  the  present  case  had  indeed  been  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful.  Although  the  brilliant  viscount  had 
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discovered  Madame  d’Argeles’s  secret,  several  months 
previously,  he  had  so  far  disclosed  it  to  no  one.  It 
was  certainly  not  from  any  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he 
had  held  his  peace;  but  only  because  it  had  not  been 
for  his  interest  to  speak.  Now,  however,  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse  changed  the  situation. 
He  heard  of  the  catastrophe  at  his  club  on  the  evening 
after  the  count’s  death,  and  his  emotion  was  so  great 
that  he  actually  declined  to  take  part  in  a  game  of 
baccarat  that  was  just  beginning.  “  The  devil !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Let  me  think  a  moment.  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles  is  the  heiress  of  all  these  millions — will  she  come 
forward  and  claim  them?  From  what  I  know  of  her, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  won’t.  Will  she  ever 
go  to  Wilkie  and  confess  that  she,  Lia  d’Argeles,  is  a 
Chalusse,  and  that  he  is  her  illegitimate  son?  Never! 
She  would  rather  relinquish  her  millions,  both  for  her¬ 
self  and  for  him,  than  take  such  a  step.  She  is  so 
ridiculously  antiquated  in  her  notions.”  And  then  he 
began  to  study  what  advantages  he  might  derive  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

M.  de  Coralth,  like  all  persons  whose  present  is  more 
or  less  uncertain,  had  great  misgivings  concerning  his 
future.  Just  now  he  was  cunning  enough  to  find  a 
means  of  procuring  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs 
a  year  that  were  indispensable  to  his  comfort;  but  he 
had  not  a  farthing  laid  by,  and  the  vein  of  silver  he 
was  now  working  might  fail  him  at  any  moment.  The 
slightest  indiscretion,  the  least  blunder,  might  hurl  him 
from  his  splendor  into  the  mire.  The  perspiration 
started  out  on  his  forehead  when  he  thought  of  his 
peril.  He  passionately  longed  for  a  more  assured  posi¬ 
tion — for  a  little  capital  that  would  insure  him  his 
bread  until  the  end  of  his  days,  and  rid  him  of  the  grim 
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phantom  of  poverty  forever.  And  it  was  this  desire 
which  inspired  him  with  the  same  plan  that  M.  For- 
tunat  had  formed.  “  Why  shouldn’t  I  inform  Wilkie?  ” 
lie  said  to  himself.  “  If  I  present  him  with  a  fortune, 
the  simpleton  ought  certainly  to  give  me  some  reward.” 
But  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  brave  Madame  d’Argeles’s  anger ;  and  that  was 
attended  by  no  little  danger.  If  he  knew  something 
about  her,  she  on  her  side  knew  everything  connected 
with  his  past  life.  She  had  only  to  speak  to  ruin  him 
forever.  Still,  after  weighing  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  dangers,  he  decided  to  act,  convinced  that 
Madame  d'Argeles  might  be  kept  ignorant  of  his  trea¬ 
son,  providing  he  only  played  his  cards  skilfully.  And 
his  matutinal  visit  to  M.  Wilkie  was  caused  by  a  fear 
that  he  might  not  be  the  only  person  knowing  the  truth, 
and  that  some  one  else  might  forestall  him. 

“  You  here,  at  sunrise,  my  friend !  ”  exclaimed 
Wilkie,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  the  viscount  was 
seated.  “  What  has  happened?  ” 

“To  me? — nothing,”  replied  the  viscount.  “It  was 
solely  on  your  account  that  I  deviated  from  my  usual 
habits.” 

“What  is  it?  You  frighten  me.” 

“  Oh !  don’t  be  alarmed.  I  have  only  some  good 
news  to  communicate,”  and  in  a  careless  tone  which 
cleverly  concealed  his  anxiety,  the  viscount  added :  “  P 
have  come,  my  dear  Wilkie,  to  ask  you  what  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  the  man  who  put  you  in  possession 
of  a  fortune  of  several  millions?” 

M.  Wilkie’s  face  turned  from  white  to  purple  at  least 
three  times  in  ten  seconds;  and  it  was  in  a  strangely 
altered  voice  that  he  replied :  “  Ah !  that’s  good — very 
good — excellent !  ”  He  tried  his  best  to  laugh,  but  he 
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was  completely  overcome;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  cherished 
so  many  extravagant  hopes  that  nothing  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  him. 

“  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  spoken  more  seriously,” 
insisted  the  viscount. 

His  companion  at  first  made  no  reply.  It  was  easy 
to  divine  the  conflict  that  was  raging  in  his  mind, 
between  the  hope  that  the  news  was  true  and  the  fear 
of  being  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  “  Come, 
my  friend,”  he  said  at  last,  “  do  you  want  to  poke  fun 
at  me?  That  wouldn’t  be  polite.  A  debtor  is  always 
sacred,  and  I  owe  you  twenty-five  louis.  This  is  scarce¬ 
ly  the  time  to  talk  of  millions.  My  relatives  have  cut 
off  iny  supplies;  and  my  creditors  are  overwhelming 
me  with  their  bills - ” 

But  M.  de  Coralth  checked  him,  saying  gravely: 
“Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not  jesting.  What  would  you 
give  a  man  who - ” 

“  I  would  give  him  half  of  the  fortune  he  gave  me.” 

“  That’s  too  much  !  ” 

“  No,  no!” 

He  was  in  earnest,  certainly.  What  wouldn’t  a  man 
promise  in  all  sincerity  of  soul  to  a  fellow  mortal  who 
gave  him  money  when  he  had  none — when  he  needed 
it  urgently  and  must  have  it  to  save  himself  from  ruin? 

At  such  a  moment  no  commission,  however  large, 
seems  exorbitant.  It  is  afterward,  when  the  day  of 
settlement  comes,  that  people  begin  to  find  fault  with 
the  rate  of  interest. 

“  If  I  tell  you  that  one-half  is  too  much,  it  is  because 
such  is  really  the  case.  And  I  am  the  best  judge  of 
the  matter,  since  I  am  the  man  who  can  put  you  in 
possession  of  this  enormous  fortune.” 

M.  Wilkie  started  back  in  speechless  amazement. 
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“  This  astonishes  you  !  ”  said  the  viscount ;  “  and 
why,  pray  ?  Is  it  because  I  ask  for  a  commission  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  not  at  all !  ” 

“  It  is  not  perhaps  a  very  gentlemanly  proceeding, 
but  it  is  a  sensible  one.  Business  is  business.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  I  am  in  a  restaurant,  at  the  club,  or 
in  a  lady’s  boudoir,  I  am  merely  the  viscount  and  the 
grand  seigneur.  All  money  questions  sicken  me.  I 
am  careless,  liberal,  and  obliging  to  a  fault.  But  in 
the  morning  I  am  simply  Coralth,  a  man  of  the  middle 
classes  who  doesn’t  pay  his  bills  without  examining 
them,  and  who  watches  his  money,  because  he  doesn't 
wish  to  be  ruined  and  end  his  brilliant  career  as  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier  in  some  foreign  legion.” 

M.  Wilkie  did  not  allow  him  to  continue.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  and  his  joy  was  wild — delirious.  “  Enough, 
enough  !  ”  he  interrupted.  “  A  difficulty  between  us  ! 
Never  !  I  am  yours  without  reserve !  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  me?  How  much  must  you  have?  Do  you  wish 
for  it  all?  ” 

But  the  viscount  was  unmoved.  “  It  is  not  fitting 
that  I  should  fix  upon  the  indemnity  which  is  due  to 
me.  I  will  consult  a  man  of  business ;  and  I  will  de¬ 
cide  upon  this  point  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  when 
I  shall  explain  everything  to  you.” 

“  On  the  day  after  to-morrow !  You  won’t  leave  me 
in  suspense  for  forty-eight  hours?” 

“  It  is  unavoidable.  I  have  still  some  important  in¬ 
formation  to  procure.  I  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  you, 
so  that  I  might  put  you  on  your  guard.  If  any  scoun¬ 
drel  comes  to  you  with  proposals,  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful.  Some  agents,  when  they  obtain  a  hold  on  an 
estate,  leave  nothing  for  the  rightful  owner.  So  don't 
treat  with  any  one.” 
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“Oh,  no!  You  may  rest  assured  I  won’t.” 

“  I  should  be  quieter  in  mind  if  I  had  your  promise 
in  writing.” 

Without  a  word,  Wilkie  darted  to  a  table,  and  wrote 
a  short  contract  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  give  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Coralth  one-half  of  the  inheritance  which 
the  aforesaid  Coralth  might  prove  him  to  be  entitled 
to.  The  viscount  read  the  document,  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  said,  as  he  took  up  his  hat : 

“  Very  well.  I  will  see  you  again  on  Monday.” 

But  M.  Wilkie’s  doubts  were  beginning  to  return. 
“  Monday,  so  be  it !  ”  said  he ;  “  but  swear  that  you  are 
not  deceiving  me.” 

“  What,  do  yon  still  doubt  me?  ” 

M.  Wilkie  reflected  for  a  moment;  and  suddenly  a 
brilliant  inspiration  darted  through  his  brain.  “  If  you 
are  speaking  the  truth,  I  shall  soon  be  rich,”  said  he. 
“  But,  in  the  meantime,  life  is  hard.  I  haven’t  a  penny, 
and  it  isn’t  a  pleasant  situation.  I  have  a  horse  entered 
for  the  race  to-morrow,  Pompier  de  Nanterre.  You 
know  the  animal  very  well.  The  chances  are  enor¬ 
mously  in  his  favor.  So,  if  it  wouldn’t  inconvenience 
you  to  lend  me  fifty  louis - ” 

“  Certainly,”  interrupted  the  viscount,  cordially. 
“  Certainly ;  with  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

And  drawing  a  beautiful  little  notebook  from  his 
pocket  he  took  from  it  not  one,  but  two  bank-notes  of 
a  thousand  francs,  and  handed  them  to  M.  Wilkie, 
saying:  “Monsieur  believes  me  now,  does  he  not?” 

As  will  be  readily  believed,  it  was  not  for  his  own 
pleasure  that  M.  de  Coralth  postponed  his  confidential 
disclosures  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  knew  Wilkie  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  let  him 
roam  about  Paris  with  half  of  an  important  secret. 
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Postponement  generally  furnishes  fate  with  weapons 
against  oneself.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  viscount 
to  act  otherwise.  He  had  not  seen  the  Marquis  de 
Yalorsay  since  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  death  and  he 
dared  not  conclude  the  contract  with  Wilk'ie  before  he 
had  conferred  with  him,  for  he  was  completely  in  the 
marquis’s  power.  At  the  least  suspicion  of  treason,  M. 
de  Yalorsay  would  close  his  hand,  and  he,  Coralth, 
would  be  crushed  like  an  egg-shell.  It  was  to  the 
house  of  his  formidable  associate  that  he  repaired  on 
leaving  M.  Wilkie;  and  in  a  single  breath  he  told  the 
marquis  all  that  he  knew,  and  the  plans  that  he  had 
formed. 

M.  de  Valorsay’s  astonishment  must  have  been  in¬ 
tense  when  he  heard  that  Lia  d’Argeles  was  a  Chalusse, 
but  he  knew  how  to  maintain  his  composure.  He  lis¬ 
tened  quietly,  and  when  the  viscount  had  completed  his 
story,  he  asked :  “  Why  did  you  wait  so  long  before 
telling  me  all  this?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  see  how  it  could  interest  you  in  the  least.” 

The  marquis  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  then  calmly 
said :  “  In  other  words,  you  were  waiting  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  you  to  be  with  me 
or  against  me.” 

“  How  can  you  think - ” 

“  I  don’t  think,  I’m  sure  of  it.  As  long  as  I  was 
strong  support  for  you,  you  were  devoted  to  me.  But 
now  I  am  tottering,  and  you  are  ready  to  betray  me.” 

“  Excuse  me !  The  step  I  am  about  to  take - ” 

“What,  haven’t  you  taken  it  already?”  interrupted 
the  marquis,  quickly.  And  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
added :  “  Observe  that  I  don’t  reproach  you  in  the 
least.  Only  remember  this :  we  survive  or  we  perish 
together.” 
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By  the  angry  gleam  in  M.  de  Coralth’s  eyes,  the 
marquis  must  have  realized  that  his  companion  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  rebel;  still  this  knowledge  did  not  seem  to 
disquiet  him,  for  it  was  in  the  same  icy  tone  that  he 
continued :  “  Besides,  your  plans,  far  from  conflicting 
with  mine,  will  be  of  service  to  me.  Yes,  Madame 
d’Argeles  must  lay  claim  to  the  count’s  estate.  If  she 
hesitates,  her  son  will  compel  her  to  urge  her  claims, 
will  he  not  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  may  rest  assured  of  that.” 

“  And  when  he  becomes  rich,  will  you  be  able  to 
retain  your  influence  over  him  ?  ” 

“  Rich  or  poor,  I  can  mould  him  like  wax.” 

“  Very  good.  Marguerite  was  escaping  me,  but  I 
shall  soon  have  her  in  my  power.  I  have  a  plan. 
The  Fondeges  think  they  can  outwit  me,  but  we  shall 
soon  see  about  that.”  The  viscount  was  watching  his 
companion  stealthily;  as  the  latter  perceived,  and  so 
in  a  tone  of  brusque  cordiality,  he  resumed :  Excuse 
me  for  not  keeping  you  to  breakfast,  but  I  must  go  out 
immediately — Baron  Trigault  is  waiting  for  me  at  his 
house.  Let  us  part  friends — an  rcvoir — and,  above  all, 
keep  me  well  posted  about  matters  in  general.” 

M.  de  Coralth’s  temper  was  already  somewhat  ruffled 
when  he  entered  Valorsay’s  house;  and  he  was  in  a 
furious  passion  when  he  left  it.  “  So  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  or  perish  together,”  he  growled.  “  Thanks  for 
the  preference  you  display  for  my  society.  Is  it  my 
fault  that  the  fool  has  squandered  his  fortune?  I  fancy 
I’ve  had  enough  of  his  threats  and  airs.” 

Still  his  wrath  was  not  so  violent  as  to  make  him  for¬ 
get  his  own  interests.  He  at  once  went  to  inquire  if 
the  agreement  which  M.  Wilkie  had  just  signed  would 
be  binding.  The  lawyer  whom  he  consulted  replied 
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that,  at  all  events,  a  reasonable  compensation  would 
most  probably  be  granted  by  the  courts,  in  case 

of  any  difficulty;  and  he  suggested  a  little  plan 

which  was  a  chef  d' oeuvre  in  its  way,  at  the  same 

time  advising  his  client  to  strike  the  iron  while  it 

was  hot. 

It  was  not  yet  noon,  and  the  viscount  determined  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  at  once;  he  now  bitterly  re¬ 
gretted  the  delay  he  had  specified.  “  I  must  find  Wilkie 
at  once,”  he  said  to  himself.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
meeting  him  until  the  evening,  when  he  found  him  at 
the  Cafe  Riche — and  in  what  a  condition  too !  The 
two  bottles  of  wine  which  the  young  fool  had  drank  at 
dinner  had  gone  to  his  head,  and  he  was  enumerating, 
in  a  loud  voice,  the  desires  he  meant  to  gratify  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  possession  of  his  millions.  “  What  a 
brute !  ”  thought  the  enraged  viscount.  “  If  I  leave 
him  to  himself,  no  one  knows  what  foolish  thing  he 
may  do  or  say.  I  must  remain  with  him  until  he  be¬ 
comes  sober  again.” 

So  he  followed  him  to  the  theatre,  and  thence  to 
Brebant’s,  where  he  was  sitting  feeling  terribly  bored, 
when  M.  Wilkie  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  in¬ 
viting  Victor  Chupin  to  come  up  and  take  some  re¬ 
freshment.  The  scene  which  followed  greatly  alarmed 
the  viscount.  Who  could  this  young  man  be?  He  did 
not  remember  having  ever  seen  him  before,  and  yet  the 
young  scamp  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his 
past  life,  for  he  had  cast  the  name  of  Paul  in  his  face, 
as  a  deadly  insult.  Surely  this  was  enough  to  make  the 
viscount  shudder !  How  did  it  happen  that  this  young 
man  had  been  just  on  the  spot  ready  to  pick  up  Wilkie’s 
hat?  Was  it  mere  chance?  Certainly  not.  He  could 
not  believe  it.  Then  why  was  the  fellow  there?  Evi- 
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dently  to  watch  somebody.  And  whom?  Why,  him — 
Coralth — undoubtedly. 

In  going  through  life  as  he  had  done,  a  man  makes 
enemies  at  every  step ;  and  he  had  an  imposing  number 
of  foes,  whom  he  only  held  in  check  by  his  unbounded 
impudence  and  his  renown  as  a  duellist.  Thus  it  was 
not  strange  if  some  one  had  set  a  snare  for  him;  it  was 
rather  a  miracle  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  one  before. 
The  dangers  that  threatened  him  were  so  formidable 
that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  relinquish  his  attack 
on  Madame  d’Argeles.  Was  it  prudent  to  incur  the 
risk  of  making  this  woman  an  enemy?  All  Sunday  he 
hesitated.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape.  He  could  concoct  some  story  for  Wilkie’s 
benefit,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  prospect  of  netting  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  francs — a  fortune — a  com¬ 
petency,  and  the  idea  was  too  tempting  to  be  re¬ 
linquished. 

So  on  Monday  morning,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  Wilkie’s  house,  looking  pale  with 
anxiety,  and  far  more  solemn  in  manner  than  usual. 
“  Let  us  say  but  little,  and  that  to  the  point,”  he  re¬ 
marked  on  entering.  “  The  secret  I  am  about  to  reveal 
to  you  will  make  you  rich;  but  it  might  ruin  me  if  it 
were  known  that  you  obtained  this  information  through 
me.  You  will  therefore  swear,  upon  your  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  never  to  betray  me,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  or  for  any  reason.” 

M.  Wilkie  extended  his  hand  and  solemnly  exclaimed: 
“  I  swear  !  ” 

“Very  well,  then.  Now  my  mind  is  at  rest.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  if  you  break  your 
oath  you  are  a  dead  man.  You  know  me.  You  know 
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how  I  handle  a  sword ;  and  don’t  forget  it.”  His  man¬ 
ner  was  so  threatening  that  Wilkie  shuddered.  “  You 
will  certainly  be  questioned,”  continued  M.  de  Coralth ; 
“  but  you  must  reply  that  you  received  the  information 
through  one  of  Mr.  Patterson’s  friends.  Now  let  us 
sign  our  formal  contract  in  lieu  of  the  temporary  one 
you  gave  me  the  other  day.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Wilkie  signed  it  eagerly. 
Not  so  the  viscount ;  he  read  the  document  through 
carefully,  before  appending  his  signature,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  The  estate  that  belongs  to  you  is  that  of  the 
Count  de  Chalttsse,  your  uncle.  He  leaves,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  at  least  eight  or  ten  millions  of  property.” 

By  M.  Wilkie’s  excited  gestures,  by  the  glitter  in  his 
eyes,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  wonderful 
good  fortune  was  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
going  mad.  “  I  knew  that  I  belonged  to  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily,”  he  began.  “  The  Count  de  Chalusse  my  uncle  !  I 
shall  have  a  coronet  on  the  corner  of  my  visiting  cards.” 

But  with  a  gesture  M.  de  Coralth  silenced  him. 
“  Wait  a  little  before  you  rejoice,”  said  he.  “  Yes,  your 
mother  is  the  sister  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse,  and  it 
is  through  her  that  you  are  an  heir  to  the  estate.  But — 
don’t  grieve  too  much — there  are  similar  misfortunes  in 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  families — circum¬ 
stances — the  obstinacy  of  parents — a  love  more  power¬ 
ful  than  reason - ”  The  viscount  paused,  certainly 

he  had  no  prejudices ;  but  at  the  moment  of  telling  this 
interesting  young  man  who  his  mother  really  was,  he 
hesitated. 

“  Go  on,”  insisted  M.  Wilkie. 

“  Well — when  your  mother  was  a  young  girl,  about 
twenty,  she  fled  from  her  paternal  home  with  a  man 
she  loved.  Forsaken  afterward,  she  found  herself  in 
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the  depths  of  poverty.  She  was  obliged  to  live.  You 
were  starving.  So  she  changed  her  name,  and  now  she 
is  known  as  Lia  d’Argeles.” 

M.  Wilkie  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  Lia  d’Argeles!  ”  he 
exclaimed.  Then,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  added : 
“  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  a  piece  of  grand  good  luck !  ’’ 


VI. 

“This  man  carries  away  your  secret;  you  are  lost.” 
A  sinister  voice  whispered  these  words  in  Madame  Lia 
d’Argeles’s  heart  when  M.  Isidore  Fortunat,  after  being 
rudely  dismissed,  closed  the  door  of  her  drawing-room 
behind  him.  This  man  had  addressed  her  by  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  name  of  Chalusse  which  she  had  not 
heard  for  twenty  years,  and  which  she  had  forbidden 
her  own  lips  to  pronounce.  This  man  knew  that  she, 
Lia  d’Argeles,  was  really  a  Durtal  de  Chalusse. 

This  frightful  certainty  overwhelmed  her.  It  is  true 
this  man  Fortunat  had  declared  that  his  visit  was  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested.  He  had  pretended  that  his  regard 
for  the  Chalusse  family,  and  the  compassion  aroused 
in  his  heart  by  the  unfortunate  plight  of  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  were  the  only  motives  that  has  influenced 
him  in  taking  this  step.  However,  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
experience  in  life  had  left  her  but  limited  faith  in  ap¬ 
parent  or  pretended  disinterestedness.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  age ;  chivalrous  sentiments  are  expensive — as  she 
had  learned  conclusively.  “If  the  man  came  here,” 
she  murmured,  “  it  was  only  because  he  thought  he 
might  derive  some  benefit  from  the  prosecution  of  my 
claim  to  my  poor  brother’s  estate.  In  refusing  to  listen 
to  his  entreaties,  I  have  deprived  him  of  this  expected 
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profit  and  so  I  have  made  him  my  enemy.  Ah !  I  was 
foolish  to  send  him  away  like  that !  I  ought  to  have 
pretended  to  listen — I  ought  to  have  bound  him  by  all 
sorts  of  promises.” 

She  suddenly  paused.  It  occurred  to  her  that  M. 
Fortunat  could  not  have  gone  very  far;  so  that,  if  she 
sent  for  him  to  come  back,  she  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  repair  her  blunder.  Without  losing  a  second,  she 
rushed  downstairs,  and  ordered  her  concierge  and  a 
servant  to  run  after  the  gentleman  who  had  just  left 
the  house,  and  ask  him  to  return ;  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  reflected,  and  wished  to  speak  to  him  again.  They 
rushed  out  in  pursuit,  and  she  remained  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  her  heart  heavy  with  anxiety.  Too  late!  About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  her  emissaries  returned. 
They  had  made  all  possible  haste  in  contrary  directions, 
but  they  had  seen  no  one  in  the  street  who  at  all  re¬ 
sembled  the  person  they  were  looking  for.  They  had 
questioned  the  shopkeepers,  but  no  one  had  seen  him 
pass.  “  It  doesn’t  matter,”  faltered  Madame  d’Argeles, 
in  a  tone  that  belied  her  words.  And,  anxious  to  escape 
the  evident  curiosity  of  her  servants,  she  hastened  back 
to  the  little  boudoir  where  she  usually  spent  her 
mornings. 

M.  Fortunat  had  left  his  card — that  is  to  say,  his 
address — and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  send 
a  servant  to  his  house.  She  was  strongly  tempted  to 
do  so;  but  she  ultimately  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait — that  an  hour  more  or  less  would  make  but  little 
difference.  She  had  sent  her  trusty  servant,  Job,  for 
Baron  Trigault;  he  would  probably  return  with  the 
baron  at  any  moment;  and  the  baron  would  advise  her. 
He  would  know  at  once  what  was  the  best  course  for 
her  to  pursue.  And  so  she  waited  for  his  coming  in 
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breathless  anxiety ;  and  the  more  she  reflected,  the 
more  imminent  her  peril  seemed,  for  she  realized  that 
M.  Fortunat  must  be  a  very  dangerous  and  cunning 
man.  He  had  set  a  trap  for  her,  and  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  caught.  Perhaps  he  had  only  suspected 
the  truth  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  house.  He 
had  suddenly  announced  the  death  of  the  Count  de 
Chalusse;  she  had  betrayed  herself;  and  any  doubts 
he  might  have  entertained  were  dispelled.  “If  I  had 
only  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  deny  it,”  she 
murmured.  “  If  I  had  only  been  courageous  enough 
to  reply  that  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  per¬ 
son  lie  spoke  of.  Ah !  then  he  would  have  gone  away 
convinced  that  he  was  mistaken.” 

But  would  the  smooth-spoken  visitor  have  declared 
that  he  knew  everything,  if  he  had  not  really  penetrated 
the  mystery  of  her  life?  It  was  scarcely  probable.  He 
had  implored  her  to  accept  the  property,  if  not  for  her 
own  sake  at  least  for  the  sake  of  another.  And  when 
she  asked  him  whom  he  meant  he  had  answered, 
“  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,”  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
thinking  of  Wilkie.  So  this  man,  this  Isidore  For¬ 
tunat,  knew  that  she  had  a  son.  Perhaps  he  was  even 
acquainted  with  him  personally.  In  his  anger  he  would 
very  likely  hasten  to  Wilkie’s  rooms  and  tell  him  every¬ 
thing.  This  thought  filled  the  wretched  woman’s  heart 
with  despair.  What !  Had  she  not  yet  expiated  her 
fault?  Must  she  suffer  again ? 

For  the  first  time  a  terrible  doubt  came  over  her. 
What  she  had  formerly  regarded  as  a  most  sublime 
effort  of  maternal  love,  was,  perhaps,  even  a  greater 
crime  than  the  first  she  had  committed.  She  had  given 
her  honor  as  the  price  of  her  son’s  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Had  she  a  right  to  do  so?  Did  not  the  money 
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she  had  lavished  upon  him  contain  every  germ  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  misfortune,  and  shame?  How  terrible  Wilkie’s 
grief  and  rage  would  be  if  he  chanced  to  hear  the  truth ! 

Alas !  he  would  certainly  pay  no  heed  to  the  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances ;  he  would  close  his  ears  to  all 
attempts  at  justification.  He  would  be  pitiless.  He 
would  have  naught  but  hatred  and  scorn  to  bestow  upon 
a  mother  who  had  fallen  from  the  highest  rank  in 
society  down  to  everlasting  infamy.  She  fancied  she 
heard  him  saying  in  an  indignant  voice,  “  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  me  to  die  of  starvation 
than  to  have  given  me  bread  purchased  at  such  a  price ! 
Why  have  you  dishonored  me  by  your  ill-gotten  wealth? 
Fallen,  you  might  have  raised  yourself  by  honest  toil. 
You  ought  to  have  made  me  a  laborer,  and  not  a  spoiled 
idler,  incapable  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  As  the 
son  of  a  poor,  betrayed,  and  deserted  woman,  with 
whom  I  could  have  shared  my  scanty  earnings,  I  might 
have  looked  the  world  proudly  in  the  face.  But  where 
can  the  son  of  Lia  d’Argeles  hide  his  disgrace  after 
playing  the  gentleman  for  twenty  years  with  Lia  d’Ar- 
geles’s  money?”  Yes,  Wilkie  would  certainly  say  this 
if  he  ever  learned  the  truth ;  and  he  would  learn  it — she 
felt  sure  of  it.  How  could  she  hope  to  keep  a  secret 
which  was  known  to  Baron  Trigault,  M.  Patterson,  the 
Viscount  de  Coralth,  and  M.  Fortunat — four  persons ! 
She  had  confidence  in  the  first  two;  she  believed  she 
had  a  hold  on  the  third,  but  the  fourth — Fortunat ! 

The  hours  went  by;  and  still  Job  did  not  return. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  delay  ?  Had  he  failed  to 
find  the  baron?  At  last  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
in  the  courtyard  made  her  start.  “  That’s  Job !  ”  she 
said  to  herself.  “  He  brings  the  baron.” 

Alas !  no.  Job  returned  alone.  And  yet  the  honest 
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fellow  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  horseflesh.  He  had 
visited  every  place  where  there  was  the  least  probabil¬ 
ity  of  finding  the  baron,  and  he  was  everywhere  told 
that  Baron  Trigault  had  not  been  seen  for  several 
days.  “  In  that  case,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  his 
house.  Perhaps  he  is  there,”  remarked  Madame 
d’Argeles. 

“  Madame  knows  that  the  baron  is  never  at  home. 
I  did  go  there,  however,  but  in  vain.” 

This  chanced  to  be  one  of  three  consecutive  days 
which  Baron  Trigault  had  spent  with  Kami-Bey,  the 
Turkish  ambassador.  It  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  they  should  play  until  one  or  the  other  had  lost 
five  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  waste  of  “  precious  time,”  as  the  baron  was  wont 
to  remark,  they  neither  of  them  stirred  from  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  Kami-Bey  had  a  suite  of  rooms.  They 
ate  and  slept  there.  By  some  strange  chance,  Madame 
d’Argeles  had  not  heard  of  this  duel  with  bank-notes, 
although  nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  the  clubs  ;  indeed, 
the  Figaro  had  already  published  a  minute  description 
of  the  apartment  where  the  contest  was  going  on ;  and 
every  evening  it  gave  the  results.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts,  the  baron  had  the  advantage ;  he  had 
won  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs. 

“  I  only  returned  to  inform  madame  that  I  had  so 
far  been  unsuccessful,”  said  Job.  “  But  I  will  recom¬ 
mence  the  search  at  once.” 

“  That  is  unnecessary,”  replied  Madame  d’Argeles. 
“  The  baron  will  undoubtedly  drop  in  this  evening,  after 
dinner,  as  usual.” 

She  said  this,  and  tried  her  best  to  believe  it ;  but  in 
her  secret  heart  she  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  baron’s  assistance.  “  I  wounded  him  this 
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morning,”  she  thought.  “  He  went  away  more  angry 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before,  lie  is  incensed  with 
me ;  and  who  knows  how  long  it  will  be  before  he 
comes  again  ?  ” 

Still  she  waited,  with  feverish  anxiety,  listening 
breathlessly  to  every  sound  in  the  street,  and  trembling 
each  time  she  heard  or  fancied  she  heard  a  carriage  stop 
at  the  door.  However,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  baron  had  not  made  his  appearance.  “  It  is  too  late 
— he  won’t  come !  ”  she  murmured. 

But  now  her  sufferings  were  less  intolerable,  for  ex¬ 
cess  of  wretchedness  had  deadened  her  sensibility.  Utter 
prostration  paralyzed  her  energies  and  benumbed  her 
mind.  Ruin  seemed  so  inevitable  that  she  no  longer 
thought  of  avoiding  it ;  she  awaited  it  with  that  blind 
resignation  displayed  by  Spanish  women,  who,  when 
they  hear  the  roll  of  thunder,  fall  upon  their  knees, 
convinced  that  lightning  is  about  to  strike  their  defence¬ 
less  heads.  She  tottered  to  her  room,  flung  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  instantly  fell  asleep.  Yes,  she  slept  the 
heavy,  leaden  slumber  which  always  follows  a  great 
mental  crisis,  and  which  falls  like  God’s  blessing  upon 
a  tortured  mind.  On  waking  up,  her  first  act  was  to 
ring  for  her  maid,  in  order  to  send  a  message  to  Job,  to 
go  out  again  in  search  of  the  baron.  But  the  faithful 
servant  had  divined  his  mistress’s  wishes,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  started  off  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  past  mid¬ 
day  when  he  returned,  but  his  face  was  radiant;  and  it 
was  in  a  triumphant  voice  that  he  announced :  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Baron  Trigault.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  sprang  up,  and  greeted  the  baron 
with  a  joyful  exclamation.  “  Ah !  how  kind  of  you  to 
come !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  You  are  most  welcome.  If 
you  knew  how  anxiously  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  !  ” 
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He  made  no  reply.  “If  you  knew,”  continued  Madame 

d’Argeles,  “  if  you  only  knew - ” 

But  she  paused,  for  in  spite  of  her  own  agitation,  she 
was  suddenly  struck  by  the  peculiar  expression  on  her 
visitor’s  face.  He  was  standing  silent  and  motionless  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  strange,  persistent  stare  in  which  she  could 
read  all  the  contradictory  feelings  which  were  battling 
for  mastery  in  his  mind — anger,  hatred,  pity,  and  for¬ 
giveness.  Madame  d’Argeles  shuddered.  So  her  cup 
of  sorrow  was  not  yet  full.  A  new  misfortune  was 
about  to  fall  upon  her.  She  had  hoped  that  the  baron 
would  be  able  to  alleviate  her  wretchedness,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  fated  to  increase  it.  “  Why  do 
you  look  at  me  like  that?  ”  she  asked,  anxiously.  “  What 
have  I  done?  ” 

“You,  my  poor  Lia — nothing!” 

“  Then — what  is  it?  Oh,  my  God !  you  frighten  me.” 
“  What  is  it  ?  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you,”  he  said, 
as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  her  hand  in  his  own. 
“  You  know  that  I  have  been  infamously  duped  and  de¬ 
ceived,  that  the  happiness  of  my  life  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  scoundrel  who  tempted  the  wife  I  so  fondly  loved 
to  forget  her  duty,  and  trample  her  honor  under  foot. 
You  have  heard  my  vows  of  vengeance  if  I  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  him.  Ah,  well,  Lia,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  him.  The  man  who  stole  my  share  of  earthly 
happiness  was  the  Count  de  Chalusse,  your  brother.” 

With  a  sudden  gesture  Madame  d’Argeles  freed  her 
hand  from  the  baron’s  grasp,  and  recoiled  as  terrified^ 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  spectre  rise  up  before  her.  Then 
with  her  hands  extended  as  if  to  ward  off  the  horrible 
apparition,  she  exclaimed :  “  O,  my  God !  ” 

A  bitter  smile  curved  the  baron’s  lips.  “  What  do 
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you  fear?”  lie  asked.  “  Isn't  your  brother  dead?  He 
has  defrauded  me  alike  of  happiness  and  vengeance!  ” 

If  her  son's  life  had  depended  on  a  single  word, 
Madame  d'Argeles  could  not  have  uttered  it.  She  knew 
what  mental  agony  had  urged  the  baron  to  a  sort  of 
moral  suicide,  and  led  him  to  contract  the  vice  in  which 
he  wasted  his  life  and  squandered,  or,  at  least  risk,  his 
millions. 

“  Nor  is  this  all,”  he  continued.  “  Listen.  As  I  have 
often  told  you,  I  was  sure  that  my  wife  became  a 
mother  in  my  absence.  I  sought  the  child  for  years, 
hoping  that  through  the  offspring  I  might  discover  the 
father.  Ah,  well !  I’ve  found  what  I  sought,  at  last. 
The  child  is  now  a  beautiful  young  girl.  She  lives  at 
the  Hotel  de  Chalusse  as  your  brother’s  daughter.  She 
is  known  as  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  listened,  leaning  against  the  wall 
for  support,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Her  reason  was 
shaken  by  so  many  repeated  blows,  and  her  son,  her 
brother,  Marguerite,  Pascal  Ferailleur,  Coralth,  Valor- 
say — all  those  whom  she  loved  or  feared,  or  hated — 
rose  like  spectres  before  her  troubled  brain.  The  horror 
of  the  truth  exceeded  her  most  frightful  apprehensions. 
The  strangeness  of  the  reality  surpassed  every  flight  of 
fancy.  And,  moreover,  the  baron’s  calmness  increased 
her  stupor.  She  so  often  had  heard  him  give  vent  to 
his  rage  and  despair  in  terrible  threats,  that  she  could 
not  believe  he  would  be  thus  resigned.  But  was  his 
calmness  real  ?  Was  it  not  a  mask,  would  not  his  fury 
suddenly  break  forth? 

However,  he  continued,  “  It  is  thus  that  destiny 
makes  us  its  sport — it  is  thus  that  it  laughs  at  our  plans. 
Do  you  remember,  Lia,  the  day  when  I  met  you  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  streets  of  Paris — with  your  child  in 
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your  arms — pale  and  half  dead  with  fatigue,  faint  for 
want  of  food,  homeless  and  penniless?  You  saw  no 
refuge  but  in  death,  as  you  have  since  told  me.  How 
could  I  imagine  when  I  rescued  you  that  I  was  saving 
my  greatest  enemy’s  sister  from  suicide — the  sister  of 
the  man  whom  I  was  vainly  pursuing?  And  yet  this 
might  not  be  the  end,  if  I  chose  to  have  it  otherwise. 
The  count  is  dead,  but  I  can  still  return  him  disgrace 
for  disgrace.  He  dishonored  me.  What  prevents  me 
from  casting  ineffaceable  opprobrium  upon  the  great 
name  of  Chalusse,  of  which  he  was  so  proud?  He  se¬ 
duced  my  wife.  To-day  I  can  tell  all  Paris  what  his 
sister  has  been  and  what  she  is  to-day.” 

Ah !  it  was  this — yes,  it  was  this  that  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles  had  dreaded.  She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  with 
clasped  hands  she  entreated  :  “  Pity  ! — oh  !  have  pity — 
forgive  me !  Have  mercy !  Have  I  not  always  been  a 
faithful  and  devoted  friend  to  you?  Think  of  the  past 
you  have  just  invoked !  Who  helped  you  then  to  bear 
your  intolerable  sufferings?  Don’t  you  remember  the 
day  when  you,  yourself,  had  determined  to  die  by  your 
own  hand?  There  was  a  woman  who  persuaded  you 
to  abandon  the  thought  of  suicide.  It  was  I !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  softer  ex¬ 
pression,  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Then  suddenly  he  raised  her,  and  placed  her 
in  an  arm-chair,  exclaiming :  “  Ah !  you  know  very  well 
that  I  shall  not  do  what  I  said.  Don’t  you  know  me 
better  than  that?  Are  you  not  sure  of  my  affection,  are 
you  not  aware  that  you  are  sacred  in  my  eyes?”  He 
was  evidently  striving  hard  to  master  his  emotion.  cc  Be¬ 
sides,”  he  added,  “  I  had  already  pardoned  before  com¬ 
ing  here.  It  was  foolish  on  my  part,  perhaps,  and  for 
nothing  in  the  world  would  I  confess  it  to  my  acquaint- 
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ances,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  I  shall  have  my 
revenge  in  a  certain  fashion,  however.  1  need  only  hold 
my  peace,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Chalusse  and 
Madame  Trigault  would  become  a  lost  woman.  Is  this 
not  so?  Very  well,  I  shall  offer  her  my  assistance.  It 
may,  or  may  not,  be  another  absurd  and  ridiculous  fancy 
added  to  the  many  I  have  been  guilty  of.  But  no 
matter.  I  have  promised.  And  why,  indeed,  should 
this  poor  girl  be  held  responsible  for  the  sins  of  her 
parents?  I — I  declare  myself  on  her  side  against  the 
world !  ” 

Madame  d’Argeles  rose,  her  face  radiant  with  joy 
and  hope.  “  Then  perhaps  we  are  saved !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Ah  !  I  knew  when  I  sent  for  you  that  I 
should  not  appeal  to  your  heart  in  vain  !  ” 

She  took  hold  of  his  hand  as  if  to  raise  it  to  her  lips ; 
but  he  gently  withdrew  it,  and  inquired,  with  an  air 
of  astonishment :  “  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  That  I  have  been  cruelly  punished  for  not  wishing 
you  to  assist  that  unfortunate  man  who  was  dishonored 
here  the  other  evening.” 

“  Pascal  Ferailleur?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is  innocent.  The  Viscount  de  Coralth  is 
a  scoundrel.  It  was  he  who  slipped  the  cards  which 
made  M.  Ferailleur  win,  into  the  pack,  and  he  did  it 
at  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  instigation.” 

The  baron  looked  at  Madame  d’Argeles  with  pro¬ 
found  amazement.  “  What !  ”  said  he;  “  you  knew  this 
and  you  allowed  it?  You  were  cruel  enough  to  remain 
silent  when  that  innocent  man  entreated  you  to  testify 
on  his  behalf !  You  allowed  this  atrocious  crime  to  be 
executed  under  your  own  roof,  and  under  your  very 
eyes?  ” 

“  I  was  then  ignorant  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s 
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existence.  I  did  not  know  that  the  young  man  was 
beloved  by  my  brother’s  daughter — I  did  not  know — ” 
The  baron  interrupted  her,  and  exclaimed,  indig¬ 
nantly  :  “  Ah  !  what  does  that  matter?  It  was  none  the 
less  an  abominable  action.” 

She  hung  her  head,  and  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice 
replied :  “  I  was  not  free.  I  submitted  to  a  will  that 
was  stronger  than  my  own.  If  you  had  heard  M.  de 
Coralth’s  threats  you  would  not  censure  me  so  severely. 
He  has  discovered  my  secret ;  he  knows  Wilkie — I  am 
in  his  power.  Don’t  frown — I  make  no  attempt  to  ex¬ 
cuse  myself — I  am  only  explaining  the  position  in  which 
I  was  placed.  My  peril  is  imminent ;  I  have  only  confi¬ 
dence  in  you — you  alone  can  aid  me ;  listen  !  ” 

Thereupon  she  hastily  explained  M.  de  Coralth’s 
position  respecting  herself,  what  she  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  concerning  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  plans, 
the  alarming  visit  she  had  received  from  M.  Fortunat, 
his  advice  and  insinuations,  the  dangers  she  appre¬ 
hended,  and  her  firm  determination  to  deliver  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  from  the  machinations  of  her 
enemies.  Madame  d’Argeles’s  disclosures  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  sequel  to  the  confidential  revelations  of  Pas¬ 
cal  Ferailleur,  and  the  involuntary  confession  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay ;  and  the  baron  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  shameful  intrigue  which  had 
been  planned  in  view  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
count’s  millions.  And  if  he  did  not,  at  first,  understand 
the  motives,  he  at  least  began  to  discern  what  means 
had  been  employed.  He  now  understood  why  Valorsay 
persisted  in  his  plan  of  marrying  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  even  without  a  fortune.  “  The  wretch  knows 
through  Coralth  that  Madame  d’Argeles  is  a  Chalusse,” 
he  said  to  himself;  “and  when  Mademoiselle  Mar- 
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guerite  has  become  his  wife,  he  intends  to  oblige 
Madame  d’Argeles  to  accept  her  brother’s  estate  and 
share  it  with  him.” 

At  that  same  moment  Madame  d’Argeles  finished 
her  narrative.  “  And  now,  what  shall  I  do?  ”  she  added. 

The  baron  was  stroking  his  chin,  as  was  his  usual 
habit  when  his  mind  was  deeply  exercised.  “  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,”  he  replied,  “  is  to  show  Coralth  in 
his  real  colors,  and  prove  M.  Ferailleur’s  innocence.  It 
will  probably  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  do 
so,  but  I  shall  not  grudge  the  money.  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  spend  as  much  or  even  more  in  play  next  summer ; 
and  the  amount  had  better  be  spent  in  a  good  cause 
than  in  swelling  the  dividends  of  my  friend  Blanc,  at 
Baden.” 

“  But  M.  de  Coralth  will  speak  out  as  soon  as  he  finds 
that  I  have  revealed  his  shameful  past.” 

“  Let  him  speak.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  shuddered.  “  Then  the  name  of 
Chalitsse  will  be  disgraced,”  said  she;  “  and  Wilkie  will 
know  who  his  mother  is.” 

“  No.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Ah !  allow  me  to  finish,  my  dear  friend.  I  have  my 
plan,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  This  evening  you 
will  write  to  your  London  correspondent.  Request  M. 
Patterson  to  summon  your  son  to  England,  under  any 
pretext  whatever ;  let  him  pretend  that  he  wishes  to  give 
him  some  money,  for  instance.  He  will  go  there,  of 
course,  and  then  we  will  keep  him  there.  Coralth  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  run  after  him,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  on  that  score.” 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  murmured  Madame  d’Argeles, 
“  why  did  this  idea  never  occur  to  me  ?  ” 
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The  baron  had  now  completely  recovered  his  com¬ 
posure.  “  As  regards  yourself,”  said  he,  “  the  plan  you 
ought  to  adopt  is  still  more  simple.  What  is  your  furni¬ 
ture  worth?  About  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  isn’t 
it?  Very  well,  then.  You  will  sign  me  notes,  dated 
some  time  back,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs.  On  the  day  these  notes  fall  due,  on  Monday, 
for  instance,  they  will  be  presented  for  payment.  You 
will  refuse  to  pay  them.  A  writ  will  be  served,  and  an 
attachment  placed  upon  your  furniture ;  but  you  will 
offer  no  resistance.  I  don’t  know  if  I  explain  my 
meaning  very  clearly.” 

“  Oh,  very  clearly !  ” 

“  So  your  property  is  seized.  You  make  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  next  week  we  shall  have  flaming  posters  on 
all  the  walls,  telling  Paris  that  the  furniture,  wardrobe, 
cashmeres,  laces,  and  diamonds  of  Madame  Lia  d’Ar- 
geles  will  be  sold  without  reserve,  at  public  auction,  in 
the  Rue  Drouot,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  claims 
of  her  creditors.  You  can  imagine  the  sensation  this 
announcement  will  create.  I  can  see  your  friends  and 
the  frequenters  of  your  drawing-room  meeting  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  street,  and  saying :  ‘  Ah,  well !  what’s  this 
about  poor  d’Argeles  ?  ’  ‘  Pshaw  ! — no  doubt  it’s  a  vol¬ 
untary  sale.’  ‘Not  at  all;  she’s  really  ruined.  Every¬ 
thing  is  mortgaged  above  its  value.’  ‘  Indeed,  I’m  very 
sorry  to  hear  it.  She  was  a  good  creature.’  ‘  Oh,  ex¬ 
cellent;  a  deal  of  amusement  could  be  found  at  her 

house, — only  between  you  and  me - ’  ‘  Well?  ’  ‘  Well, 

she  was  no  longer  young.’  ‘  That’s  true.  However, 
I  shall  attend  the  sale,  and  I  think  I  shall  bid.’  And, 
in  fact,  your  acquaintances  won’t  fail  to  repair  to  the 
Hotel  Drouot,  and  maybe  your  most  intimate  friends 
will  yield  to  their  generous  impulses  sufficiently  to  offer 
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twenty  sous  for  one  of  the  dainty  trifles  on  your 
etageres” 

Overcome  with  shame,  Madame  d’Argeles  hung  her 
head.  She  had  never  before  so  keenly  felt  the  disgrace 
of  her  situation.  She  had  never  so  clearly  realized  what 
a  deep  abyss  she  had  fallen  into.  And  this  crushing 
humiliation  came  from  whom?  From  the  only  friend 
she  possessed — from  the  man  who  was  her  only  hope, 
Baron  Trigault. 

And  what  made  it  all  the  more  frightful  was,  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  degree  conscious  of 
the  cruelty  of  his  words.  Indeed,  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  irony:  “  Of  course,  you  will  have  an  ex¬ 
hibition  before  the  sale,  and  you  will  see  all  the  dolls 
that  hairdressers,  milliners  and  fools  call  great  ladies, 
come  running  to  the  show.  They  will  come  to  see  how 
a  notorious  woman  lives,  and  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  good  bargains  to  be  had.  This  is  the  right  form. 
These  great  ladies  would  be  delighted  to  display  dia¬ 
monds  purchased  at  the  sale  of  a  woman  of  the  dcmi 
mondc.  Oh  !  don't  fear — your  exhibition  will  be  visited 
by  my  wife  and  daughter,  by  the  Viscountess  de  Bois 
d’Ardon,  by  Madame  de  Rochecote,  her  five  daughters, 
and  a  great  many  more.  Then  the  papers  will  take  up 
the  refrain ;  they  will  give  an  account  of  your  financial 
difficulties,  and  tell  the  public  what  you  paid  for  your 
pictures.” 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  terror-stricken  curiosity  that 
Madame  d’Argeles  watched  the  baron.  It  had  been 
many  years  since  she  had  seen  him  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind — since  she  had  heard  him  talk  in  such  a  cynical* 
fashion.  “  I  am  ready  to  follow  your  advice,”  said  she, 
“  but  afterward  ?  ” 

“  What,  don’t  you  understand  the  object  I  have  in 
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view?  Afterward  you  will  disappear.  I  know  five  or 
six  journalists;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  could 
not  convince  one  of  them  that  you  had  died  upon  an 
hospital  pallet.  It  will  furnish  the  subject  of  a  touch¬ 
ing,  and  what  is  better,  a  moral  article.  The  papers 
will  say,  ‘  Another  star  has  disappeared.  This  is  the 
miserable  end  of  all  the  poor  wretches  whose  passing 
luxury  scandalizes  honest  women/  ” 

“And  what  will  become  of  me?” 

“  A  respected  woman,  Lia.  You  will  go  to  England, 
install  yourself  in  some  pretty  cottage  near  London, 
and  create  a  new  identity  for  yourself.  The  proceeds 
of  your  sale  will  supply  your  wants  and  Wilkie’s  for 
more  than  a  year.  Before  that  time  has  elapsed  you 
will  have  succeeded  in  accumulating  the  necessary 
proofs  of  your  identity,  and  then  you  can  assert  your 
claims  and  take  possession  of  your  brother’s  estate.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  sprang  to  her  feet.  “  Never ! 
never !  ”  she  exclaimed,  vehemently. 

The  baron  evidently  thought  he  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood  her.  “What !  ”  he  stammered ;  “you  will  relinquish 
the  millions  that  are  legally  yours,  to  the  government?  ” 
“  Yes — I  am  resolved — it  must  be  so.” 

“  Will  you  sacrifice  your  son’s  future  in  this  style?  ” 
“  No,  it  isn’t  in  my  power  to  do  that;  but  Wilkie  will 
do  so,  later,  on,  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“  But  this  is  simply  folly.” 

A  feverish  agitation  had  now  succeeded  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  torpor;  there  was  an  expression  of  scorn 
and  anger  on  her  rigid  features,  and  her  eyes,  usually 
so  dull  and  lifeless,  fairly  blazed.  “  It  is  not  folly,” 
she  exclaimed,  “  but  vengeance !  ”  And  as  the  aston¬ 
ished  baron  opened  his  lips  to  question  her :  “  Let  me 
finish,”  she  said  imperiously,  “  and  then  you  shall  judge 
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me.  I  have  told  you  with  perfect  frankness  everything 
concerning  my  past  life,  save  this — this — that  I  am 
married.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  legally  married.  I  am 
bound  by  a  chain  that  nothing  can  break,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  is  a  scoundrel.  You  would  be  frightened  if  you 
knew  half  the  extent  of  his  villainy.  Oh !  do  not  shake 
you r  head.  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
when  I  speak  in  this  style  of  a  man  whom  I  once  loved 
so  devotedly.  For  I  loved  him,  alas ! — even  to  madness 
— loved  him  so  much  that  I  forgot  self,  family,  honor, 
and  all  the  most  sacred  duties.  I  loved  him  so  madly 
that  I  was  willing  to  follow  him,  while  his  hands  were 
still  wet  with  my  brother’s  blood.  Ah !  chastisement 
could  not  fail  to  come,  and  it  was  terrible,  like  the  sin. 
This  man  for  whom  I  had  abandoned  everything — 
whom  I  had  made  my  idol — do  you  know  what  he  said 
to  me  the  third  day  after  my  flight  from  home?  ‘  You 
must  be  more  stupid  than  an  owl  to  have  forgotten  to 
take  your  jewels/  Yes,  those  were  the  very  words  he 
said  to  me,  with  a  furious  air.  And  then  I  could  meas¬ 
ure  the  depths  of  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  plunged. 
This  man,  with  whom  I  had  been  so  infatuated,  did  not 
love  me  at  all,  he  had  never  loved  me.  It  had  only 
been  cold  calculation  on  his  part.  He  had  devoted 
months  to  the  task  of  winning  my  heart,  just  as  he 
would  have  devoted  them  to  some  business  transaction. 
He  only  saw  in  me  the  fortune  that  I  was  to  inherit. 
Oh !  he  didn’t  conceal  it  from  me.  ‘  If  your  parents 
are  not  monsters,’  he  was  always  saying,  ‘  they  will 
finally  become  reconciled  to  our  marriage.  They  will 
give  you  a  handsome  fortune  and  we  will  divide  it.  I  will 
give  you  back  your  liberty,  and  then  we  can  each  of  us 
be  happy  in  our  own  way.’  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  wished  to  marry  me.  I  consented  on  account  of  my 
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unborn  child.  My  father  and  mother  had  died,  and  he 
hoped  to  prevail  upon  me  to  claim  my  share  of  the 
paternal  fortune.  As  for  claiming  it  himself,  he  dared 
not.  He  was  a  coward,  and  he  was  afraid  of  my 
brother.  But  I  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  should  never 
have  a  farthing  of  the  wealth  he  coveted,  and  neither 
threats  nor  blows  could  compel  me  to  assert  my  claim. 
God  only  knows  how  much  I  had  suffered  from  his 
brutality  when  I  at  last  succeeded  in  making  my  escape 
with  Wilkie.  He  has  sought  us  everywhere  for  fifteen 
years,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  trace 
of  us.  Still  he  has  not  ceased  to  watch  my  brother.  I 
am  sure  of  that,  my  presentiments  never  deceive  me. 
So,  if  I  followed  your  advice — if  I  claimed  possession 
of  my  brother's  fortune — my  husband  would  instantly 
appear  with  our  marriage  contract  in  his  hands,  and 
demand  everything.  Shall  I  enrich  him?  No,  never, 
never  !  I  would  rather  die  of  want !  I  would  rather 
see  Wilkie  die  of  starvation  before  my  very  eyes !  ” 

Madame  d’Argcles  spoke  in  that  tone  of  concentrated 
rage  which  betrays  years  of  repressed  passion  and  un¬ 
flinching  resolution.  One  could  scarcely  hope  to  mod¬ 
ify  her  views  even  by  the  wisest  and  most  practical 
advice.  The  baron  did  not  even  think  of  attempting  to 
do  so.  He  had  known  Madame  d’Argeles  for  years ; 
he  had  seen  so  many  proofs  of  her  invincible  energy  and 
determination.  She  possessed  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  her  family  in  a  remarkable  degree— that 
proverbial  Chalusse  obstinacy  which  Madame  Vantras- 
son  had  alluded  to  in  her  conversation  with  M. 
Fortunat. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  firm 
tone  she  said :  “  Still,  I  will  follow  your  advice  in  part, 
baron.  This  evening  I  will  write  to  M.  Patterson  and 
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request  him  to  send  for  Wilkie.  In  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  I  shall  have  sold  my  furniture  and  disappeared. 
I  shall  remain  poor.  My  fortune  is  not  so  large  as 
people  suppose.  No  matter.  My  son  is  a  man;  he 
must  learn  to  earn  his  own  living.” 

“  My  banking  account  is  always  at  your  disposal, 
Lia.” 

“  Thanks,  my  friend,  thanks  a  thousand  times ;  but  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  accept  your  kind  offer. 
When  Wilkie  was  a  child  I  did  not  refuse.  But  now  I 
would  dig  the  ground  with  my  own  hands,  rather  than 
give  him  a  louis  that  came  from  you.  You  think  me 
full  of  contradictions !  Perhaps  I  am.  It  is  certain 
that  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was  yesterday.  This  trouble 
has  torn  away  the  bandage  that  covered  my  eyes.  I 
can  see  my  conduct  clearly  now,  and  I  condemn  it. 
I  sinned  for  my  son’s  sake,  more  than  for  my  own. 
But  I  might  have  rehabilitated  myself  through  him, 
and  now  he  will  perhaps  be  dishonored  through  me.” 
Her  breathing  came  short  and  hard,  and  it  was  in  a 
choked  voice  that  she  continued :  “  Wilkie  shall  work 
for  me  and  for  himself.  If  he  is  strong,  he  will  save 
us.  If  he  is  weak — ah,  well !  we  shall  perish.  But 
there  has  been  cowardice  and  shame  enough !  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  sacrificed  the  honor  of  a  noble 
name  and  the  happiness  of  my  brother’s  child  to  my 
son.  I  see  what  my  duty  is,  and  I  shall  do  it.” 

The  baron  nodded  approvingly.  “  That’s  no  doubt 
right,”  said  he.  “  Only  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  all 
is  not  lost  yet.  The  code  has  a  weapon  for  every  just 
cause.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  way  for  you  to  obtain 
and  hold  your  fortune  independent  of  your  husband.” 

“  Alas !  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  years  ago, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible.  Still,  you 
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might  investigate  the  matter.  I  have  confidence  in  you. 
I  know  that  you  would  not  advise  me  rashly  ; — but  don’t 
delay.  The  worst  misfortune  would  be  less  intolerable 
than  this  suspense.” 

“  I  will  lose  no  time.  M.  Ferailleur  is  a  very  clever 
lawyer,  I  am  told.  I  will  consult  hifn.” 

“  And  what  shall  I  do  about  this  man  Fortunat,  who 
called  upon  me  ?  ” 

The  baron  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  The  safest  thing 
would  be  to  take  no  action  whatever  at  present,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  If  he  has  any  evil  designs,  a  visit  or  a  letter 
from  you  would  only  hasten  them.” 

By  the  way  Madame  d’Argeles  shook  her  head,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  had  very  little  hope.  “  All  this 
will  end  badly,”  she  murmured. 

The  baron  shared  her  opinion,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  wise  or  kind  to  discourage  her.  “  Nonsense !  ”  he 
said  lightly,  “  luck  is  going  to  change ;  it  is  always 
changing.” 

Then  as  he  heard  the  clock  strike,  he  sprang  from 
his  arm-chair  in  dismay.  “  Two  o’clock,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  and  Kami-Bey  is  waiting  for  me.  I  certainly  haven’t 
been  wasting  time  here,  but  I  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  at  noon.  Kami  is  quite  capable  of 
suspecting  a  man  of  any  knavery.  These  Turks  are 
strange  creatures.  It’s  true  that  I  am  now  a  winner  to 
the  tune  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs.” 
He  settled  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  opening  the 
door,  he  added :  “  Good-by,  my  dear  madame,  I  will 
soon  see  you  again,  and  in  the  meantime  don’t  deviate 
in  the  least  from  your  usual  habits.  Our  success  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  fancied  security  of 
our  enemies !  ” 

Madame  d’Argeles  considered  this  advice  so  sensible 
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that  half  an  hour  later  she  went  out  for  her  daily  drive 
in  the  Bois,  little  suspecting  that  M.  Fortunat’s  spy, 
Victor  Chupin,  was  dogging  her  carriage.  It  was  most 
imprudent  on  her  part  to  have  gone  to  Wilkie’s  house 
on  her  return.  She  incurred  such  a  risk  of  awakening 
suspicion  by  wandering  about  near  her  son’s  home  that 
she  seldom  allowed  herself  that  pleasure,  but  sometimes 
her  anxiety  overpowered  her  reason.  So,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  she  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  near  the  Rue 
du  Helder,  and  she  reached  the  street  just  in  time  to 
betray  her  secret  to  Victor  Chupin,  and  receive  a  foul 
insult  from  M.  Wilkie.  The  latter’s  cruel  words  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart,  and  yet  she  tried  to  construe  them  as 
mere  proofs  of  her  son’s  honesty  of  feeling — as  proof 
of  his  scorn  for  the  depraved  creatures  who  haunt  the 
boulevards  each  evening.  But  though  her  energy  was 
indomitable,  her  physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  her 
will.  On  returning  home,  she  felt  so  ill  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.  She  shivered  with  cold,  and  yet 
the  blood  that  flowed  in  her  veins  seemed  to  her  like 
molten  lead.  The  physician  who  was  summoned  de¬ 
clared  that  her  illness  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  prescribed 
rest  and  quiet.  And  as  he  was  a  very  discerning  man, 
he  added,  not  without  a  malicious  smile,  that  any  excess 
is  injurious — excess  of  pleasure  as  well  as  any  other. 
As  it  was  Sunday,  Madame  d’Argeles  was  able  to  obey 
the  physician,  and  so  she  closed  her  doors  against  every 
one,  the  baron  excepted.  Still,  fearing  that  this  seclu¬ 
sion  might  seem  a  little  strange,  she  ordered  her  con¬ 
cierge  to  tell  any  visitors  that  she  had  gone  into  the 
country,  and  would  not  return  until  her  usual  reception- 
day.  She  would  then  be  compelled  to  open  her  doors 
as  usual.  For  what  would  the  habitues  of  the  house, 
who  had  played  there  every  Monday  for  years,  say  if 
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they  found  the  doors  closed?  She  was  less  her  own 
mistress  than  an  actress — she  had  no  right  to  weep  or 
suffer  in  solitude. 

So,  at  about  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  evening,  al¬ 
though  still  grievously  suffering  both  in  mind  and  body, 
she  arranged  herself  to  receive  her  guests.  From  among 
all  her  dresses,  she  chose  the  same  dark  robe  she  had 
worn  on  the  night  when  Pascal  Ferailleur  was  ruined 
at  her  house;  and  as  she  was  even  paler  than  usual,  she 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact  by  a  prodigal  use  of  rouge.  At 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  first  arrivals  entered  the  brilliantly 
lighted  rooms,  they  found  her  seated  as  usual  on  the 
sofa,  near  the  fire,  with  the  same  eternal,  unchangeable 
smile  upon  her  lips.  There  were  at  least  forty  persons 
in  the  room,  and  the  gambling  had  become  quite  ani¬ 
mated  when  the  baron  entered.  Madame  d’Argeles 
read  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 
“  Everything  is  going  on  well,”  he  whispered,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her.  “  I  have  seen  M.  Ferailleur — 1 
wouldn’t  give  ten  sous  for  Valorsay’s  and  Coralth’s 
chances.” 

This  intelligence  revived  Madame  d’Argeles’s  droop¬ 
ing  spirits,  and  she  received  M.  de  Coralth  with  perfect 
composure  when  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  soon 
afterward.  For  he  had  the  impudence  to  come,  in  order 
to  dispel  any  suspicions  that  might  have  been  aroused 
anent  his  complicity  in  the  card-cheating  affair.  The 
hostess’s  calmness  amazed  him.  Was  she  still  ignorant 
of  her  brother’s  death  and  the  complications  arising 
from  it,  or  was  she  only  acting  a  part?  He  was  so 
anxious  and  undecided,  that  instead  of  mingling  with 
the  groups  of  talkers,  he  at  once  took  a  seat  at  the 
card-table,  whence  he  could  watch  the  poor  woman’s 
every  movement. 
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Both  rooms  were  full,  and  almost  everybody  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  play,  when,  shortly  after  midnight,  a  servant 
entered  the  room,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  ear,  and  handed  her  a  card.  She  took  it,  glanced 
at  it,  and  uttered  so  harsh,  so  terrible,  so  heart-broken 
a  cry,  that  several  of  the  guests  sprang  to  their  feet. 
“What  is  it?  What  is  it?’’  they  asked.  She  tried  to 
reply,  but  could  not.  Her  lips  parted,  she  opened  her 
mouth,  but  no  sound  came  forth.  She  turned  ghastly 
white  under  her  rouge,  and  a  wild,  unnatural  light 
gleamed  in  her  eyes.  One  curious  guest,  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  tried  to  take  the  card,  which  she  still 
held  in  her  clinched  hand;  but  she  repulsed  him  with 
such  an  imperious  gesture  that  he  recoiled  in  terror. 
“  What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  ”  was  the 
astonished  query  on  every  side. 

At  last,  with  a  terrible  effort,  she  managed  to  reply, 
“  Nothing.’’  And  then,  after  clinging  for  a  moment  to 
the  mantel-shelf,  in  order  to  steady  herself,  she  tottered 
out  of  the  room. 


VII. 

It  was  not  enough  to  tell  M.  Wilkie  the  secret  of  his 
birth.  He  must  be  taught  how  to  utilize  the  knowledge. 
The  Viscount  de  Coralth  devoted  himself  to  this  task, 
and  burdened  Wilkie  with  such  a  host  of  injunctions, 
that  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
his  pupil’s  sagacity.  “  That  woman  d’Argeles,”  he 
thought,  “  is  as  sharp  as  steel.  She  will  deceive  this 
young  idiot  completely,  if  I  don’t  warn  him.” 

So  he  did  warn  him;  and  Wilkie  was  instructed  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  and  say,  how  to  answer  any  questions. 
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and  what  position  to  take  up  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Moreover,  he  was  especially  enjoined  to  dis¬ 
trust  tears,  and  not  to  let  himself  be  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  by  haughty  airs.  The  viscount  spent  at  least  an 
hour  in  giving  explanations  and  advice,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  M.  Wilkie,  who,  feeling  that  he  was  being 
treated  like  a  child,  somewhat  testily  declared  that  he 
was  no  fool,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  as  well  as  any  one  else.  Still,  this  did  not 
prevent  M.  de  Coralth  from  persisting  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions  until  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  prepared  his 
pupil  for  all  possible  emergencies.  He  then  rose  to 
depart.  “  That’s  all,  I  think,”  he  remarked,  with 
a  shade  of  uneasiness.  “  I’ve  traced  the  plan 
— you  must  execute  it,  and  keep  cool,  or  the  game’s 
lost.” 

His  companion  rose  proudly.  “  If  it  fails,  it  won’t 
be  from  any  fault  of  mine,”  he  answered  with  unmis¬ 
takable  petulance. 

“  Lose  no  time.” 

“  There’s  no  danger  of  that.” 

“  And  understand,  that  whatever  happens,  my  name 
is  not  to  be  mentioned.” 

“  Yes,  yes.” 

“  If  there  should  be  any  new  revelations,  I  will  in¬ 
form  you.” 

“  At  the  club?” 

“Yes,  but  don’t  be  uneasy;  the  affair  is  as  good  as 
concluded.” 

“  I  hope  so,  indeed.” 

Wilkie  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw  his  visitor 
depart.  He  wished  to  be  alone,  so  as  to  brood  over  the 
delights  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  him.  He  was 
no  longer  to  be  limited  to  a  paltry  allowance  of  twenty 
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thousand  francs!  No  more  debts,  no  more  ungratified 
longings.  lie  would  have  millions  at  his  disposal!  He 
seemed  to  see  them,  to  hold  them,  to  feel  them  gliding 
in  golden  waves  between  his  fingers !  What  horses  he 
would  have !  what  carriages !  what  mistresses !  And  a 
gleam  of  envy  that  he  had  detected  in  M.  de  Coralth’s 
eyes  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  bliss.  To  be  envied 
by  this  brilliant  viscount,  his  model  and  his  ideal,  what 
happiness  it  was ! 

The  reputation  that  Madame  d’Argeles  bore  had  at 
first  cast  a  shadow  over  his  joy;  but  this  shadow  had 
soon  vanished.  He  was  troubled  by  no  foolish  preju¬ 
dices,  and  personally  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  his 
mother’s  reputation.  The  prejudices  of  society  must, 
of  course,  be  considered.  But  nonsense  !  society  has  no 
prejudices  nowadays  when  millionaires  are  concerned, 
and  asks  no  questions  respecting  their  parents.  Society 
only  requires  passports  of  the  indigent.  Besides,  no 
matter  what  Madame  d’Argeles  might  have  done,  she 
was  none  the  less  a  Chalusse,  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  families  in  France. 

Such  were  Wilkie’s  meditations  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  dressing  himself  with  more  than  usual  care. 
He  had  been  quite  shocked  by  the  suggestion  that 
Madame  d’Argeles  might  try  to  deny  him,  and  he 
wished  to  appear  before  her  in  the  most  advantageous 
light.  His  toilette  was  consequently  a  lengthy  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  shortly  after  twelve  o’clock  he  was 
ready.  He  cast  a  last  admiring  glance  at  himself  in 
the  mirror,  twirled  his  mustaches,  and  departed  on  his 
mission.  He  even  went  on  foot,  which  was  a  concession 
to  what  he  considered  M.  de  Coralth’s  absurd  ideas. 
The  aspect  of  the  Hotel  d’Argeles,  in  the  Rue  de  Berry, 
impressed  him  favorably,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  some- 
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what  disturbed  his  superb  assurance.  “  Everything  is 
very  stylish  here,”  he  muttered. 

A  couple  of  servants — the  concierge  and  Job — were 
standing  at  the  door  engaged  in  conversation.  M. 
Wilkie  approached  them,  and  in  his  most  imposing 
manner,  but  not  without  a  slight  tremble  in  his  voice, 
requested  to  see  Madame  d’Argeles.  “  Madame  is  in 
the  country,”  replied  the  concierge ;  “  she  will  not  re¬ 
turn  before  this  evening.  If  monsieur  will  leave  his 
card - ” 

“  Oh !  that’s  quite  unnecessary.  I  shall  be  passing 
again.” 

This,  too,  was  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  M. 
de  Coralth,  who  had  advised  him  not  to  send  in  his 
name,  but  to  gain  admission  into  Madame  d’Argeles’s 
presence  as  speedily  as  possible,  without  giving  her  time 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  interview;  and  Wilkie  had 
ultimately  decided  that  these  precautions  might  not 
prove  as  superfluous  as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  But 
this  first  mishap  annoyed  him  extremely.  What  should 
he  do?  how  should  he  kill  time  till  the  evening?  A  cab 
was  passing.  He  hired  it  for  a  drive  to  the  Bois, 
whence  he  returned  to  the  boulevards,  played  a  game  of 
billiards  with  one  of  the  co-proprietors  of  Pompier  de 
Nanterre,  and  finally  dined  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  devoting 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  operation.  He  was 
finishing  his  coffee  when  the  clock  struck  eight.  He 
caught  up  his  hat,  drew  on  his  gloves,  and  hastened  to 
the  Hotel  d’Argeles  again. 

“  Madame  has  not  yet  returned,”  said  the  concierge, 
who  knew  that  his  mistress  had  only  just  risen  from 
her  bed,  “  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  long.  And  if 
monsieur  wishes - ” 


“  No,”  replied  M.  Wilkie  brusquely;  and  he  was 
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going  off  in  a  furious  passion,  when,  on  crossing  the 
street,  he  chanced  to  turn  his  head  and  notice  that  the 
reception  rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted  up.  “  Ah  !  I 
think  that  a  very  shabby  trick!”  grumbled  the  intelli¬ 
gent  youth.  “  They  won’t  succeed  in  playing  that  game 
on  me  again.  Why,  she’s  there  now !  ” 

It  occurred  to  him  that  Madame  d’Argeles  had  per¬ 
haps  described  him  to  her  servants,  and  had  given  them 
strict  orders  not  to  admit  him.  “  I’ll  find  out  if  that  is 
the  case,  even  if  I  have  to  wait  here  until  to-morrow 
morning,”  he  thought,  angrily.  However,  he  had  not 
been  on  guard  very  long,  when  he  saw  a  brougham  stop 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  whereupon  the  gate  opened,  as 
if  by  enchantment.  The  vehicle  entered  the  courtyard, 
deposited  its  occupants,  and  drove  away.  A  second  car¬ 
riage  soon  appeared,  then  a  third,  and  then  five  or  six 
in  quick  succession.  “  And  does  she  think  I’ll  wear  out 
my  shoe-leather  here,  while  everybody  else  is  allowed 
to  enter?”  he  grumbled.  “Never! — I’ve  an  idea.” 
And,  without  giving  himself  time  for  further  delibera¬ 
tion,  he  returned  to  his  rooms,  arrayed  himself  in  even¬ 
ing-dress,  and  sent  for  his  carriage.  “  You  will  drive 
to  No.  —  in  the  Rue  de  Berry,”  he  said.  “  There 
is  a  soiree  there,  and  you  can  drive  directly  into 
the  courtyard.”  The  coachman  obeyed,  and  M. 
Wilkie  realized  that  his  idea  was  really  an  excellent 
one. 

As  soon  as  he  alighted,  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  he  ascended  a  handsome  staircase,  heavily  carpeted, 
and  adorned  with  flowers.  Two  liveried  footmen  were 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  one  of 
them  advanced  to  relieve  Wilkie  of  his  overcoat,  but  his 
services  were  declined.  “  I  don’t  wish  to  go  in,”  said 
the  young  man  roughly.  “  I  wish  to  speak  with 
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Madame  d’Argeles  in  private.  She  is  expecting  me — 
inform  her.  Here  is  my  card.” 

The  servant  was  hesitating,  when  Job,  suspecting 
some  mystery  perhaps,  approached.  “  Take  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  card,”  he  said,  with  an  air  of  authority;  and, 
opening  the  door  of  a  small  room  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  staircase,  he  invited  Wilkie  to  enter,  saying,  “If 
monsieur  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  seat,  I  will  sum¬ 
mon  madame  at  once.” 

M.  Wilkie  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  considerably  over¬ 
come.  The  air  of  luxury  that  pervaded  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  liveried  servants,  the  lights  and  flowers, 
all  impressed  him  much  more  deeply  than  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  confess.  And  in  spite  of  his 
affected  arrogance,  he  felt  that  the  superb  assurance 
which  was  the  dominant  trait  in  his  character  was  de¬ 
serting  him.  In  his  breast,  moreover,  in  the  place  where 
physiologists  locate  the  heart,  he  felt  certain  extraordi¬ 
nary  movements  which  strongly  resembled  palpitations. 
For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  woman, 
whose  peace  he  had  come  to  destroy,  was  not  only  the 
heiress  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  millions,  but  also  his 
mother,  that  is  to  say,  the  good  fairy  whose  protection 
had  followed  him  everywhere  since  he  entered  the 
world.  The  thought  that  he  was  about  to  commit  an 
atrocious  act  entered  his  mind,  but  he  drove  it  away. 
It  was  too  late  now  to  draw  back,  or  even  to  reflect. 

Suddenly  a  door  opposite  the  one  by  which  he  had 
entered  opened,  and  Madame  d’Argeles  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  She  was  no  longer  the  woman  whose  an¬ 
guish  and  terror  had  alarmed  her  guests.  During  the 
brief  moment  of  respite  which  fate  had  granted  her, 
she  had  summoned  all  her  energy  and  courage,  and 
had  mastered  her  despair.  She  felt  that  her  salvation 
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depended  upon  her  calmness,  and  she  had  succeeded  in 
appearing  calm,  haughty,  and  disdainful — as  impassive 
as  if  she  had  been  a  statue.  “  Was  it  you,  sir,  who 
sent  me  this  card?”  she  inquired. 

Greatly  disconcerted,  M.  Wilkie  could  only  bow  and 
stammer  out  an  almost  unintelligible  answer.  “  Ex¬ 
cuse  me  !  I  am  much  grieved,  upon  my  word !  I  disturb 
you,  perhaps - ” 

“  You  are  Monsieur  Wilkie !  ”  interrupted  Madame 
d’Argeles,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  irony  and  disdain. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  drawling  out  the  name  affectedly, 
“  I  am  M.  Wilkie.” 

“Did  you  desire  to  speak  with  me?”  inquired 
Madame  d’Argeles,  dryly. 

“  In  fact — yes.  I  should  like - ” 

“  Very  well.  I  will  listen  to  you,  although  your  visit 
is  most  inopportune,  for  I  have  eighty  guests  or  more 
in  my  drawing-room.  Still,  speak !  ” 

It  was  very  easy  to  say  “speak,”  but  unfortunately 
for  M.  Wilkie  he  could  not  articulate  a  syllable.  His 
tongue  was  as  stiff,  and  as  dry,  as  if  it  had  been  para¬ 
lyzed.  He  nervously  passed  and  repassed  his  fingers 
between  his  neck  and  his  collar,  but  although  this  gave 
full  play  to  his  cravat,  his  words  did  not  leave  his 
throat  any  more  readily.  For  he  had  imagined  that 
Madame  d’Argeles  would  be  like  other  women  he  had 
known,  but  not  at  all.  He  found  her  to  be  an  extremely 
proud  and  awe-inspiring  creature,  who,  to  use  his  own 
vocabulary,  squelched  him  completely.  “  I  wished  to 

say  to  you,”  he  repeated,  “  I  wished  to  say  to  you - ” 

But  the  words  he  was  seeking  would  not  come ;  and,  so 
at  last,  angry  with  himself,  he  exclaimed :  “  Ah !  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  why  I  have  come.  Do  you  dare  to 
pretend  that  you  don’t  know  ?  ” 
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She  looked  at  him  with  admirably  feigned  astonish¬ 
ment,  glanced  despairingly  at  the  ceiling,  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  replied :  “  Most  certainly  I  don’t  know — 
unless  indeed  it  be  a  wager.” 

“  A  wager  !  ”  M.  Wilkie  wondered  if  he  were  not  the 
victim  of  some  practical  joke,  and  if  there  were  not  a 
crowd  of  listeners  hidden  somewhere,  who,  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  discomfiture,  would  suddenly  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  holding  their  sides.  This  fear  restored  his 
presence  of  mind.  “  Well,  then,”  he  replied,  huskily, 
“this  is, my  reason.  I  know  nothing  respecting  my 
parents.  This  morning,  a  man  with  whom  you  are  well 
acquainted,  assured  me  that  I  was — your  son.  I  was 
completely  stunned  at  first,  but  after  a  while  I  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  call  here,  and  found  that  you  had 
gone  out.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  nervous  laugh  from  Madame 
d’Argeles.  For  she  was  heroic  enough  to  laugh,  al¬ 
though  death  was  in  her  heart,  and  although  the  nails 
of  her  clinched  hands  were  embedded  deep  in  her 
quivering  flesh.  “And  you  believed  him,  monsieur?” 
she  exclaimed.  “  Really,  this  is  too  absurd !  I — your 
mother !  Why,  look  at  me - ” 

He  was  doing  nothing  else,  he  was  watching  her  with 
all  the  powers  of  penetration  he  possessed.  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  laugh  had  an  unnatural  ring  that  awakened 
his  suspicions.  All  Coralth’s  recommendations  buzzed 
confusedly  in  his  ears,  and  he  judged  that  the  moment 
had  come  “  to  do  the  sentimental,”  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it.  So  he  lowered  his  head,  and  in  an  ag¬ 
grieved  tone,  exclaimed  :  “  Ah  !  you  think  it  very  amus¬ 
ing,  I  don’t.  Do  you  realize  how  wretched  it  makes  one 
to  live  as  utterly  alone  as  a  leper,  without  a  soul  to 
love  or  care  for  you  ?  Other  young  men  have  a  mother, 
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sisters,  relatives.  I  have  no  one!  Ah!  if -  But  I 

only  have  friends  while  my  money  lasts.’’  He  wiped 
his  eyes,  dry  as  they  were,  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
in  a  still  more  pathetic  tone,  resumed:  "Not  that  I 
want  for  anything;  I  receive  a  very  handsome  allow¬ 
ance.  But  when  my  relatives  have  given  me  the  where¬ 
withal  to  keep  me  from  starving,  they  imagine  their 
duty  is  fulfilled.  I  think  this  very  hard.  I  didn’t  come 
into  the  world  at  my  own  request,  did  I  ?  I  didn’t  ask 
to  be  born.  If  I  was  such  an  annoyance  to  them  when 
I  came  into  existence,  why  didn’t  they  throw  me  into 
the  river?  Then  they  would  have  been  well  rid  of  me, 
and  I  should  be  out  of  my  misery !  ” 

He  stopped  short,  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  for 
Madame  d’Argeles  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  “  Have  mercy !  ”  she  faltered ;  “  Wilkie,  my 
son,  forgive  me !  ”  Alas !  the  unfortunate  woman  had 
failed  in  playing  a  part  which  was  too  difficult  for  a 
mother’s  heart.  “  You  have  suffered  cruelly,  my  son,” 

she  continued;  “  but  I — I -  Ah  !  you  can’t  conceive 

the  frightful  agony  it  costs  a  mother  to  separate  from 
her  child !  But  you  were  not  deserted,  Wilkie ;  don’t 
say  that.  Have  you  not  felt  my  love  in  the  air  around 
you?  You  forgotten?  Know,  then,  that  for  years  and 
years  I  have  seen  you  every  day,  and  that  all  my 
thoughts  and  all  my  hopes  are  centered  in  you  alone ! 
Wilkie !  ” 

She  dragged  herself  toward  him  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  while  he  recoiled, 
frightened  by  this  outburst  of  passion,  and  utterly 
amazed  by  his  easily  won  victory.  The  poor  woman 
misunderstood  this  movement.  “  Great  God !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  he  spurns  me ;  he  loathes  me.  Ah  !  I  knew  it 
would  be  so.  Oh !  why  did  you  come?  What  infamous 
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wretch  sent  you  here?  Name  him,  Wilkie!  Do  you 
understand,  now,  why  I  concealed  myself  from  you  ? 
I  dreaded  the  day  when  I  should  blush  before  you, 
before  my  own  son.  And  yet  it  was  for  your  sake. 
Death  would  have  been  a  rest,  a  welcome  release  for 
me.  But  your  breath  was  ebbing  away,  your  poor  little 
arms  no  longer  had  strength  to  clasp  me  round  the 
neck.  And  then  I  cried :  ‘  Perish  my  soul  and  body,  if 
'only  my  child  can  be  saved!  ’  I  believed  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  permissible  in  a  mother.  I  am  punished  for  it  as 
if  it  were  a  crime.  I  thought  you  would  be  happy,  my 
Wilkie.  I  said  to  myself  that  you,  my  pride  and  joy, 
would  move  freely  and  proudly  far  above  me  and  my 
shame.  I  accepted  ignominy,  so  that  your  honor  might 
be  preserved  intact.  I  knew  the  horrors  of  abject  pov¬ 
erty,  and  I  wished  to  save  my  son  from  it.  I  would 
have  licked  up  the  very  mire  in  your  pathway  to  save 
you  from  a  stain.  I  renounced  all  hope  for  myself,  and 
I  consecrated  all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  my 
nature  to  you.  Oh  !  I  will  discover  the  vile  coward  who 
sent  you  here,  who  betrayed  my  secret.  I  will  discover 
him  and  I  will  have  my  revenge !  You  were  never  to 
know  this,  Wilkie.  In  parting  from  you,  I  took  a  sol¬ 
emn  oath  never  to  see  you  again,  and  to  die  without 
the  supreme  consolation  of  feeling  your  lips  upon  my 
forehead.’' 

She  could  not  continue ;  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 
And  for  more  than  a  minute  the  silence  was  so  profound 
that  one  could  hear  the  sound  of  low  conversation  in 
the  hall  outside,  the  exclamations  of  the  players  as  they 
greeted  each  unexpected  turn  of  luck,  and  occasionally 
a  cry  of  “  Banco !  ”  or  “  I  stake  one  hundred  louis !  ” 
Standing  silent  and  motionless  near  the  window,  Wilkie 
gazed  with  consternation  at  Madame  d’Argeles,  his 
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mother,  who  was  crouching  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  He  would  willingly  have  given 
his  third  share  in  Pompier  de  Nanterre  to  have  made 
his  escape.  The  strangeness  of  the  scene  appalled  him. 
It  was  not  emotion  that  he  felt,  but  an  instinctive  fear 
mingled  with  commiseration.  And  he  was  not  only 
ill  at  ease,  but  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  what  he 
secretly  styled  his  weakness.  “  Women  are  incom¬ 
prehensible,”  he  thought.  “  It  would  be  so  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  things  quietly  and  properly,  but  they  must  always 
cry  and  have  a  sort  of  melodrama.” 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the  door  roused 
him  from  his  stupor.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
some  one  might  come  in.  He  hated  the  very  idea  of 
ridicule.  So  summoning  all  his  courage  he  went  toward 
Madame  d’Argeles,  and,  raising  her  from  the  floor,  he 
exclaimed :  “  Don’t  cry  so.  You  grieve  me,  upon  my 
word !  Pray  get  up.  Some  one  is  coming.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Some  one  is  coming.”  Thereupon,  as  she 
offered  no  resistance,  he  half  led,  half  carried  her  to 
an  arm-chair,  into  which  she  sank  heavily.  “  Now  she 
is  going  to  faint !  ”  thought  Wilkie,  in  despair.  What 
should  he  do?  Call  for  help?  He  dared  not.  How¬ 
ever,  necessity  inspired  him.  He  knelt  at  Madame 
d’Argeles’s  feet,  and  gently  said  :  “  Come,  come,  be  rea¬ 
sonable  !  Why  do  you  give  way  like  this?  I  don’t 
reproach  you !  ” 

Slowly,  with  an  air  of  humility  which  was  indescrib¬ 
ably  touching,  she  took  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
for  the  first  time  raised  her  tear-stained  eyes  to  her 
son’s.  “  Wilkie,”  she  murmured. 

“  Madame !  ” 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  a  half-stifled  voice : 
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“Madame!”  she  repeated.  ‘‘Will  you  not  call  me 
mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course — certainly.  But — only  you  know  it 
will  take  me  some  time  to  acquire  the  habit.  I  shall  do 
so,  of  course;  but  I  shall  have  to  get  used  to  it,  you 
know.” 

“True,  very  true! — but  tell  me  it  is  not  mere  pity 
that  leads  you  to  make  this  promise?  If  you  should 
hate  me — if  you  should  curse  me — how  should  I  bear 
it !  Ah  !  when  a  woman  reaches  the  years  of  under¬ 
standing  one  should  never  cease  repeating  to  her :  ‘  Take 
care !  Your  son  will  be  twenty  some  day,  and  you  will 
have  to  meet  his  searching  gaze.  You  will  have  to  ren¬ 
der  an  account  of  your  honor  to  him!  ’  My  God!  If 
women  thought  of  this,  they  would  never  sin.  To  be 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  abject  misery  that  one  dares 
not  lift  one's  head  before  one’s  own  son  !  Alas  !  Wilkie, 
I  know  only  too  well  that  you  cannot  help  despising 
me.” 

“  No,  indeed.  Not  at  all !  What  an  idea !  ” 

“  Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me  !  ” 

“  I  do,  upon  my  word  I  do.” 

Poor  woman,  her  face  brightened.  She  so  longed  to 
believe  him !  And  her  son  was  beside  her,  so  near  that 
she  felt  his  breath  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  he  indeed. 
Had  they  ever  been  separated?  She  almost  doubted 
it,  she  had  lived  so  near  him  in  thought.  It  was  with 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  that  she  looked  at  him.  There  was  a 
world  of  entreaty  in  her  eyes ;  they  seemed  to  be  beg¬ 
ging  a  caress ;  she  raised  her  quivering  lips  to  his,  but 
he  did  not  observe  it.  For  a  long  time  she  hesitated, 
fearing  he  might  spurn  her;  but  at  last,  yielding  to  a 
supreme  impulse,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
drew  him  toward  her,  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart  in 
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a  close  embrace.  “  My  son !  my  son !  ”  she  repeated ; 
“  to  have  you  with  me  again,  after  all  these  years  !  ” 

Unfortunately,  no  whirlwind  of  passion  was  capable 
of  carrying  M.  Wilkie  beyond  himself.  His  emotion 
was  now  spent  and  his  mind  had  regained  its  usual  in¬ 
difference.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  a  man  of 
mettle — and  he  remained  as  cold  as  ice  beneath  his 
mother’s  kisses.  Indeed,  he  barely  tolerated  them ;  and 
if  he  did  allow  her  to  embrace  him,  it  was  only  because 
he  did  not  know  how  to  refuse.  “  Will  she  never  have 
done  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  This  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  ! 
I  must  be  very  attractive.  How  Costard  and  Serpillon 
would  laugh  if  they  saw  me  now.”  Costard  and  Ser¬ 
pillon  were  his  intimate  friends,  the  co-proprietors  of 
the  famous  steeplechaser. 

In  her  rapture,  however,  Madame  d’Argeles  did  not 
observe  the  peculiar  expression  on  her  son’s  face.  She 
had  compelled  him  to  take  a  chair  opposite  her,  and, 
with  nervous  volubility,  she  continued  :  “  If  I  don’t  deny 
myself  the  happiness  of  embracing  you  again,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  broken  the  vow  I  took  never  to  make 
myself  known  to  you.  When  I  entered  this  room,  I 
was  firmly  resolved  to  convince  you,  no  matter  how, 
that  you  had  been  deceived.  God  knows  that  it  was  not 
my  fault  if  I  did  not  succeed.  There  are  some  sacrifices 
that  are  above  human  strength.” 

M.  Wilkie  deigned  to  smile.  “  Oh !  yes,  I  saw  your 
little  game,”  he  said,  with  a  knowing  air.  “  But  I  had 
been  well  posted,  and  besides,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fool 
me.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  even  hear  him.  “  Per¬ 
haps  destiny  is  weary  of  afflicting  us,”  she  continued; 
“  perhaps  a  new  life  is  about  to  begin.  Through  you, 
Wilkie,  I  can  again  be  happy.  I,  who  for  years  have 
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lived  without  even  hope.  But  will  you  have  courage  to 
forget  ?  ” 

“  What?” 

She  hung  her  head,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice 
replied,  “  The  past,  Wilkie.” 

But  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  indifference,  he 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  exclaimed:  “  Nonsense!  What 
is  past  is  past.  Such  things  are  soon  forgotten.  Paris 
has  known  many  such  cases.  You  are  my  mother;  I 
care  very  little  for  public  opinion.  I  begin  by  pleasing 
myself,  and  I  consult  other  people  afterward;  and  when 
they  are  dissatisfied,  I  tell  them  to  mind  their  own 
business.” 

The  poor  woman  listened  to  these  words  with  a  joy 
bordering  on  rapture.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
the  strangeness  of  her  son’s  expressions  would  have 
surprised  her — have  enlightened  her  in  regard  to  his 
true  character — but  no.  She  only  saw  and  understood 
one  thing — that  he  had  no  intention  of  casting  her  off, 
but  was  indeed  ready  to  devote  himself  to  her.  “  My 
God!”  she  faltered,  “is  this  really  true?  Will  you 
allow  me  to  remain  with  you  ?  Oh,  don't  reply  rashly ! 
Consider  well,  before  you  promise  to  make  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Think  how  much  sorrow  and  pain  it  will  cost 
you.” 

“  I  have  considered.  It  is  decided — mother.” 

She  sprang  up,  wild  with  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
“  Then  we  are  saved  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Blessed  be  he  who 
betrayed  my  secret !  And  I  doubted  your  courage,  my 
Wilkie !  At  last  I  can  escape  from  this  hell !  This  very 
night  we  will  fly  from  this  house,  without  one  backward 
glance.  I  will  never  set  foot  in  these  rooms  again — 
the  detested  gamblers  who  are  sitting  here  shall  never 
see  me  again.  From  this  moment  Lia  d’Argeles  is  dead.” 
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M.  Wilkie  positively  felt  like  a  man  who  had  just 
fallen  from  the  clouds.  “What,  fly?”  he  stammered. 
“  Where  shall  we  go,  then?  ” 

“  To  a  country  where  we  are  unknown,  Wilkie — to  a 
land  where  you  will  not  have  to  blush  for  your  mother.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Trust  yourself  to  me,  my  son.  I  know  a  pleasant 
village  near  London  where  we  can  find  a  refuge.  My 
connections  in  England  are  such  that  you  need  not 
fear  the  obstacles  one  generally  meets  with  among  for¬ 
eigners.  M.  Patterson,  who  manages  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment,  will,  I  know,  be  happy  to  be  of 
service  to  us — but  we  shall  not  be  indebted  to  any  one 
for  long,  now  that  you  have  resolved  to  work.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  M.  Wilkie  sprang  up  in 
dismay.  “  Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  understand 
you.  You  propose  to  set  me  to  work  in  M.  Patterson’s 
factory  ?  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  doesn’t  suit  me  at 
all.” 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  M.  Wilkie’s  manner,  his 
tone,  or  gesture.  They  revealed  him  in  his  true  char¬ 
acter.  Madame  d’Argeles  saw  her  terrible  mistake  at 
once.  The  bandage  fell  from  her  eyes.  She  had  taken 
her  dreams  for  realities,  and  the  desires  of  her  own 
heart  for  those  of  her  son.  She  rose,  trembling  with 
sorrow  and  with  indignation.  “  Wilkie !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Wilkie,  wretched  boy !  what  did  you  dare  to 
hope?  ” 

And,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  she  continued  : 
“  Then  it  was  only  idle  curiosity  that  brought  you  here. 
You  wished  to  know  the  source  of  the  money  which  you 
spend  like  water.  Very  well,  you  may  see  for  your¬ 
self.  This  is  a  gambling  house ;  one  of  those  establish¬ 
ments  frequented  by  distinguished  personages,  which 
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the  police  ignore,  or  which  they  cannot  suppress.  The 
hubbub  you  hear  is  made  by  the  players.  Men  are 
ruined  here.  Some  poor  wretches  have  blown  their 
brains  out  on  leaving  the  house ;  others  have  parted 
with  the  last  vestige  of  honor  here.  And  the  business 
pays  me  well.  One  louis  out  of  every  hundred  that 
change  hands  falls  to  my  share.  This  is  the  source  of 
your  wealth,  my  son.” 

This  anger,  which  succeeded  such  deep  grief — this 
outburst  of  disdain,  following  such  abject  humility — 
considerably  astonished  M.  Wilkie.  “  Allow  me  to 
ask - ”  he  began. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  a  hearing.  “  Fool !  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Madame  d’Argeles,  “  did  nothing  warn  you  that 
in  coming  here  you  would  deprive  yourself  forever  of 
the  income  you  received  ?  Did  no  inward  voice  tell  you 
that  all  would  be  changed  when  you  compelled  me,  Lia 
d’Argeles,  to  say,  ‘Well,  yes,  it  is  true;  you  are  my 
son  ?  ’  So  long  as  you  did  not  know  who  and  what  I 
was,  I  had  a  mother’s  right  to  watch  over  you.  I  could 
help  you  without  disgracing  you,  without  despising  you. 
But  now  that  you  know  me,  and  know  what  I  am,  I  can 
do  nothing  more  for  you — nothing !  I  would  rather  let 
you  starve  than  succor  you,  for  I  would  rather  see  you 
dead  than  dishonored  by  my  money.” 

“  But - ” 

“  What !  would  you  still  consent  to  receive  the  allow¬ 
ance  I  have  made  you,  even  if  I  consented  to  continue 
it?” 

Had  a  viper  raised  its  head  in  M.  Wilkie’s  path  he 
would  not  have  recoiled  more  quickly.  “  Never!  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “Ah,  no!  What  do  you  take  me  for?” 

This  repugnance  was  sincere ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  that,  and  it  seemed  to  give  Madame  d’Argeles  a  ray 
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of  hope.  44  I  have  misjudged  him,”  she  thought.  “  Poor 
Wilkie !  Evil  advice  has  led  him  astray ;  but  he  is 
not  bad  at  heart.  In  that  case,  my  poor  child,”  she  said 
aloud,  44  you  must  see  that  a  new  life  is  about  to  com¬ 
mence  for  you.  What  do  you  intend  to  do?  IIow  will 
you  gain  a  livelihood?  People  must  have  food,  and 
clothes,  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them.  These  things  cost 
money.  And  where  will  you  obtain  it — you  who  rebel 
at  the  very  word  work?  Ah!  if  I  had  only  listened  to 
M.  Patterson.  He  was  not  blind  like  myself.  He  was 
always  telling  me  that  I  was  spoiling  you,  and  ruining 
your  future  by  giving  you  so  much  money.  Do  you  know 
that  you  have  spent  more  than  fifty  thousand  francs 
during  the  past  two  years  ?  How  have  you  squandered 
them?  Have  you  been  to  the  law-school  a  dozen  times? 
No.  But  you  can  be  seen  at  the  races,  at  the  opera, 
in  the  fashionable  restaurants,  and  at  every  place  of 
amusement  where  a  young  man  can  squander  money. 
And  who  are  your  associates?  Dissipated  and  heartless 
idlers,  grooms,  gamblers,  and  abandoned  women.” 

A  sneer  from  M.  Wilkie  interrupted  her.  To  think 
that  any  one  should  dare  to  attack  his  friends,  his  tastes, 
and  his  pleasures.  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated.  44  This  is  astonishing — astonishing,  upon  my 
word !  ”  said  he.  44  You  moralizing !  that’s  really  too 
good !  I  should  like  a  few  minutes  to  laugh ;  it  is  too 
ridiculous !  ” 

Was  he  really  conscious  of  the  cruelty  of  his  ironical 
words?  The  blow  was  so  terrible  that  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles  staggered  beneath  it.  She  was  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  except  this  insult  from  her  son. 
Still,  she  accepted  it  without  rebellion,  although  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  heart-broken  anguish  that  she  replied: 
44  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  hope 
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the  future  will  prove  that  I  am  wrong.  However,  you 
are  without  resources,  and  you  have  no  profession. 
Pray  Heaven  that  you  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry  and  to  have  no  bread.” 

For  some  time  already  the  ingenious  young  man  hau 
shown  unmistakable  signs  of  impatience.  This  gloomy 
prediction  irritated  him  beyond  endurance. 

“  All  this  is  empty  talk,”  he  interrupted.  “  I  don’t 
mean  to  work,  for  it’s  not  at  all  in  my  line.  Still,  I 
don’t  expect  to  want  for  anything!  That’s  plain 
enough,  I  hope.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  wince.  “  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  then  ?  ”  she  asked,  coldly.  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently.  “  Are  we 
to  keep  up  this  farce  for  ever?”  he  petulantly  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  It  doesn’t  take  with  me.  You  know  what  I 
mean  as  well  as  I  do.  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about 
dying  of  starvation  ?  What  about  the  fortune  ?  ” 

“  What  fortune?” 

“Eh?  why,  my  uncle’s,  of  course!  Your  brother’s, 
the  Count  de  Chalusse.” 

Now  M.  Wilkie’s  visit,  manner,  assurance,  wheedling, 
and  contradictions  were  all  explained.  That  maternal 
confidence  which  is  so  strong  in  the  hearts  of  mothers 
vanished  from  Madame  d’Argeles’s  for  ever.  The 
depths  of  selfishness  and  cunning  she  discerned  in 
Wilkie’s  mind  appalled  her.  She  now  understood  why 
he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  brave  public  opinion — 
why  he  had  proved  willing  to  accept  his  share  of  the 
past  ignominy.  It  was  not  his  mother’s,  but  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  estate  that  he  claimed.  “  Ah !  so  you’ve 
heard  of  that,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  And 
then,  remembering  M.  Isidore  Fortunat,  she  asked: 
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“  Some  one  lias  sold  you  this  valuable  secret.  How 
much  have  you  promised  to  pay  him  in  case  of  success?” 

Although  Wilkie  prided  himself  on  being  very  clever, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  diplomatist,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  question  ;  still,  recov¬ 
ering  himself,  he  replied :  “  It  doesn’t  matter  how  I 
obtained  the  information — whether  I  paid  for  it,  or 
whether  it  cost  me  nothing — but  I  know  that  you  are  a 
Chalusse,  and  that  you  are  the  heiress  of  the  count’s 
property,  which  is  valued  at  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
francs.  Do  you  deny  it?” 

Madame  d’Argeles  sadly  shook  her  head.  “  I  deny 
nothing,”  she  replied,  “  but  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
something  which  will  destroy  all  your  plans  and  ex¬ 
tinguish  your  hopes.  I  am  resolved,  understand,  and 
my  resolution  is  irrevocable,  never  to  assert  my  rights. 
To  receive  this  fortune,  I  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  Lia  d’Argeles  is  a  Chalusse — and  that  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  which  no  consideration  whatever  will  wring  from 
me.” 

She  imagined  that  this  declaration  would  silence  and 
discomfit  Wilkie,  but  she  was  mistaken.  If  he  had  been 
obliged  to  depend  upon  himself  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  conquered  by  it;  but  he  was  armed  with  weapons 
which  had  been  furnished  by  the  cunning  viscount.  So 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  coolly  replied :  “  In  that 
case  we  should  remain  poor,  and  the  government  would 
take  possession  of  our  millions.  One  moment.  I  have 
something  to  say  in  this  matter.  You  may  renounce 
your  claim,  but  I  shall  not  renounce  mine.  I  am  your 
son,  and  I  shall  claim  the  property.” 

“  Even  if  I  entreated  you  on  my  knees  not  to  do  so?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Madame  d’Argeles’s  eyes  flashed.  “  Very  well.  I 
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will  show  you  that  this  estate  can  never  be  yours.  By 
what  right  will  you  lay  claim  to  it?  Because  you  are 
my  son?  But  I  will  deny  that  you  are.  I  will  declare 
upon  oath  that  you  are  nothing  to  me,  and  that  I  don’t 
•even  know  you.” 

But  even  this  did  not  daunt  Wilkie.  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  flourishing  it  tri¬ 
umphantly,  he  exclaimed :  “  It  would  be  extremely  cruel 
on  your  part  to  deny  me,  but  I  foresaw  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  and  here  is  my  answer,  copied  from  the  civil 
code:  ‘Article  341.  Inquiry  as  to  maternity  allowed, 
etc.,  etc.’  ” 

What  the  exact  bearing  of  Wilkie's  threat  might  be 
Madame  d'Argeles  did  not  know.  But  she  felt  that 
this  Article  341  would  no  doubt  destroy  her  last  hope; 
for  the  person  who  had  chosen  this  weapon  from  the 
code  to  place  it  in  Wilkie’s  hand  must  have  chosen  it 
carefully.  She  understood  the  situation  perfectly. 
With  her  experience  of  life,  she  could  not  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  despicable  part  Wilkie  was  playing.  And 
though  it  was  not  her  son  who  had  conceived  this 
odious  plot,  it  was  more  than  enough  to  know  that  he 
had  consented  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Should  she 
try  to  persuade  Wilkie  to  abandon  this  shameful 
scheme?  She  might  have  done  so  if  she  had  not  been 
so  horrified  by  the  utter  want  of  principle  which  she 
had  discovered  in  his  character.  But,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  she  realized  that  any  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  prove  unavailing.  So  it  was  purely  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  to  prevent  her  conscience  from  re¬ 
proaching  her  that  she  exclaimed :  “  So  you  will  apply 
to  the  courts  in  order  to  constrain  me  to  acknowledge 
you  as  my  son  ?  ” 

“If  you  are  not  reasonable - ” 
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“  That  is  to  say,  you  care  nothing  for  the  scandal 
that  will  be  created  by  such  a  course.  In  order  to 
prove  yourself  a  member  of  the  Chalusse  family  you 
will  begin  by  disgracing  the  name  and  dragging  it 
through  the  mire.” 

Wilkie  had  no  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion.  So 
much  talk  about  an  affair,  which,  in  his  opinion,  at 
least,  was  an  extremely  simple  one,  seemed  to  him 
utterly  ridiculous,  and  irritated  him  beyond  endurance. 
“  It  strikes  me  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing,”  he 
remarked.  “  One  would  suppose,  to  hear  you  talk, 
that  you  were  the  greatest  criminal  in  the  world.  Good¬ 
ness  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  having  too  much  of  it !  Break  loose  from  this 
life  to-morrow,  assume  your  rightful  name,  install  your¬ 
self  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  and  in  a  week  from  now 
no  one  will  remember  that  you  were  once  known  as 
Lia  d’Argeles.  I  wager  one  hundred  louis  on  it.  Why, 
if  people  attempted  to  rake  up  the  past  life  of  their 
acquaintances,  they  should  have  far  too  much  to  do. 
Folks  do  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  a  person 
has  done  this  or  that;  the  essential  thing  is  to  have 
plenty  of  money.  And  if  any  fool  speaks  slightingly 
of  you,  you  can  reply:  ‘  I  have  an  income  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,’  and  he’ll  say  no  more.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  listened,  speechless  with  horror 
and  disgust.  Was  it  really  her  son  who  was  speaking 
in  this  style,  and  to  her  of  all  people  in  the  world? 
M.  Wilkie  misunderstood  her  silence.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opinion  of  himself,  but  he  was  rather  surprised 
at  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  “  Besides,  I’m  tired  of 
vegetating,  and  having  only  one  name,”  he  continued. 
“  I  want  to  be  on  the  move.  Even  with  the  small 
allowance  I’ve  had,  I  have  gained  a  very  good  position 
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in  society;  and  if  I  had  plenty  of  money  I  should  be 
the  most  stylish  man  in  Paris.  The  count's  estate  be¬ 
longs  to  me,  and  so  I  must  have  it — in  fact,  I  will  have 
it.  So  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it  will  be  much 
better  for  you  if  you  acknowledge  me  without  any  fuss ! 
Now,  will  you  do  so?  No?  Once,  twice,  three  times? 
Is  it  still  no?  Very  well  then;  to-morrow,  then,  you 
may  expect  an  official  notice.  I  wish  you  good-evening.” 

He  bowed;  he  was  really  going,  for  his  hand  was 
already  on  the  door-knob.  But  Madame  d’Argeles 
detained  him  with  a  gesture.  ‘‘  One  word  more,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

He  scarcely  deigned  to  come  back,  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  impatience.  “  Well,  what  is  it?  ” 
he  asked,  hastily. 

“  I  wish  to  give  you  a  bit  of  parting  advice.  The 
court  will  undoubtedly  decide  in  your  favor  ;  I  shall  be 
placed  in  possession  of  my  brother’s  estate ;  but  neither 
you  nor  I  will  have  the  disposal  of  these  millions.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because,  though  this  fortune  belongs  to  me,  the 
control  of  it  belongs  to  your  father.” 

M.  Wilkie  was  thunderstruck.  “  To  my  father?  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Impossible  !  ” 

“  It  is  so,  however;  and  you  would  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  if  your  greed  for  money  had  not 
made  you  forget  to  question  me.  You  believe  yourself 
an  illegitimate  child.  Wilkie,  you  are  mistaken.  You 
are  my  legitimate  child.  I  am  a  married  woman - ” 

“  Bah!” 

“  And  my  husband — your  father — is  not  dead.  If 
he  is  not  here  now,  threatening  our  safety,  it  is  because 
I  have  succeeded  in  eluding  him.  He  lost  all  trace  of 
us  eighteen  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  con- 
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stantly  striving  to  discover  us,  but  in  vain.  He  is  still 
watching,  you  may  be  sure  of  that ;  and  as  soon  as  there 
is  any  talk  of  a  law-suit  respecting  the  Chalusse  prop¬ 
erty,  you  will  see  him  appear,  armed  with  his  rights. 
1  le  is  the  head  of  the  family — your  master  and  mine. 
Alt !  this  seems  to  disturb  you.  You  will  find  him  full 
of  insatiable  greed  for  wealth,  a  greed  which  has  been 
whetted  by  twenty  years’  waiting.  You  may  yet  see 
the  day  when  you  will  regret  the  paltry  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year  formerly  given  you  by  your  poor 
mother.” 

Wilkie’s  face  was  whiter  than  his  shirt.  “  You  are 
deceiving  me,”  he  stammered. 

“  To-morrow  I  will  show  you  my  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate.” 

“  Why  not  this  evening?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  locked  up  in  a  room  which  is  now 
full  of  people.” 

“  And  what  was  my  father’s  name?” 

“  Arthur  Gordon — he  is  an  American.” 

“Then  my  name  is  Wilkie  Gordon?” 

“  Yes.” 

“And — is  my  father  rich?”  he  inquired. 

“  No.” 

“  What  does  he  do?” 

“  Everything  that  a  man  can  do  when  he  has  a  taste 
for  luxury  and  a  horror  for  work.” 

This  reply  was  so  explicit  in  its  brevity,  and  implied 
so  many  terrible  accusations,  that  Wilkie  was  dismayed. 
“  The  devil !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  where  does  he  live !  ” 

“  He  lives  at  Baden  or  Homburg  in  the  summer;  in 
Paris  or  at  Monaco  in  the  winter.” 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ”  ejaculated  Wilkie,  in  three  different 
tones.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  expect  from  such  a 
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father  as  that.  Anger  now  followed  stupor — one  of 
those  terrible,  white  rages  which  stir  the  bile  and  not 
the  blood.  He  saw  his  hopes  and  his  cherished  visions 
fade.  Luxury  and  notoriety,  high-stepping  horses,  yel¬ 
low-haired  mistresses,  all  vanished.  He  pictured  himself 
reduced  to  a  mere  pittance,  and  held  in  check  and  dom¬ 
ineered  over  by  a  brutal  father.  “  Ah  !  I  understand 
your  game,”  he  hissed  through  his  set  teeth.  “  If  you 
would  only  quietly  assert  your  rights,  everything  could 
be  arranged  privately,  and  I  should  have  time  to  put 
the  property  out  of  my  father’s  reach  before  he  could 
claim  it.  Instead  of  doing  that — as  you  hate  me — you 
compel  me  to  make  the  affair  public,  so  that  my  father 
will  hear  of  it  and  defraud  me  of  everything.  But  you 
won’t  play  this  trick  on  me.  You  are  going  to  write 
at  once,  and  make  known  your  claim  to  your  brother’s 
estate.” 

“  No.” 

“  Ah  !  you  won’t?  You  refuse - ”  He  approached 

threateningly,  and  caught  hold  of  her  arm.  “  Take 
care  !  ”  he  vociferated ;  “  take  care  !  Do  not  infuriate 
me  beyond  endurance - ” 

As  cold  and  rigid  as  marble,  Madame  d’Argeles 
faced  him  with  the  undaunted  glance  of  a  martyr  whose 
spirit  no  violence  can  subdue.  “  You  will  obtain 
nothing  from  me,”  she  said,  firmly ;  “  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing !  ” 

Maddened  with  rage  and  disappointment,  M.  Wilkie 
dared  to  lift  his  hand  as  if  about  to  strike  her.  But  at 
this  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  man  sprang 
upon  him.  It  was  Baron  Trigault. 

Like  the  other  guests,  the  baron  had  seen  the  terrible 
effect  produced  upon  Madame  d’Argeles  by  a  simple 
visiting  card.  But  he  had  this  advantage  over  the 
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others :  he  thought  he  could  divine  and  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  sudden,  seemingly  incomprehensible  terror. 
“  The  poor  woman  has  been  betrayed,”  he  thought ; 
“  her  son  is  here !  ”  Still,  while  the  other  players 
crowded  around  their  hostess,  he  did  not  leave  the  card- 
table.  He  was  sitting  opposite  M.  de  Coralth,  and  he 
had  seen  the  dashing  viscount  start  and  change  color. 
His  suspicions  were  instantly  aroused,  and  he  wished 
to  verify  them.  He  therefore  pretended  to  be  more 
than  ever  absorbed  in  the  cards,  and  swore  lustily  at 
the  deserters  who  had  broken  up  the  game.  “  Come 
back,  gentleman,  come  back,”  he  cried,  angrily.  “  We 
are  wasting  precious  time.  While  you  have  been  trifling 
there,  I  might  have  gained — or  lost — a  hundred  louis.” 

He  was  nevertheless  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  absence  of  Madame  d’Argeles  increased  his 
fears  each  moment.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  So  taking  advantage  of  a 
heavy  loss,  he  rose  from  the  table,  swearing  that  the 
beastly  turmoil  of  a  few  moments  before  had  changed 
the  luck.  Then  passing  into  the  adjoining  drawing¬ 
room,  he  managed  to  make  his  escape  unobserved. 
“Where  is  madame?”  he  inquired  of  the  first  servant 
he  met. 

“  In  the  little  sitting-room.” 

“  Alone?” 

“  No ;  a  young  gentleman  is  with  her.” 

The  baron  no  longer  doubted  the  correctness  of  his 
conjectures,  and  his  disquietude  increased.  Quickly, 
and  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  house,  he  hastened  to 
the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room  and  listened.  At  that 
moment  rage  was  imparting  a  truly  frightful  intonation 
to  M.  Wilkie’s  voice.  The  baron  really  felt  alarmed. 
He  stooped,  applied  his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  and  seeing 
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M.  Wilkie  with  his  hand  uplifted,  he  burst  open  the 
door  and  went  in.  He  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  fell 
Wilkie  to  the  floor,  and  save  Madame  d’Argeles  from 
that  most  terrible  of  humiliations :  the  degradation  of 
being  struck  by  her  own  son.  “  Ah,  you  rascal !  ”  cried 
the  worthy  baron,  transported  with  indignation,  “  you 
beggarly  rascal !  you  brigand !  Is  this  the  way 
you  treat  an  unfortunate  woman  who  has  sacrificed 
herself  for  you — your  mother?  You  try  to  strike 
your  mother,  when  you  ought  to  kiss  her  very  foot¬ 
prints  !  ” 

As  livid  as  if  his  blood  had  been  suddenly  turned  to 
gall — with  quivering  lips  and  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets — M.  Wilkie  rose,  with  difficulty,  to  his  feet,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  his  left  elbow  which  had  struck 
against  the  corner  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  in  his  fall. 
“  Scoundrel !  You  brutal  scoundrel !  ”  he  growled, 
ferociously.  And  then,  retreating  a  step :  “  Who  gave 
you  permission  to  come  in  here?”  he  added.  “Who 
are  you  ?  By  what  right  do  you  meddle  with  my 
affairs  ?  ” 

“  By  the  right  that  every  honest  man  possesses  to 
chastise  a  cowardly  rascal.” 

M.  Wilkie  shook  his  fist  at  the  baron.  “  You  are  a 
coward  yourself,”  he  retorted.  “  You  had  better  learn 
who  you  are  talking  to  !  You  must  mend  your  manners 
a  little,  you  old - ” 

The  word  he  uttered  was  so  vile  that  no  man  could 
fail  to  resent  it,  much  less  the  baron,  who  was  already 
frantic  with  passion.  His  faced  turned  as  purple  as 
if  he  were  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  such  furious 
rage  gleamed  in  his  eyes  that  Madame  d’Argeles  was 
frightened.  She  feared  she  should  see  her  son  butch¬ 
ered  before  her  very  eyes,  and  she  extended  her  arms 
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as  if  to  protect  him.  “  Jacques,”  she  said  beseechingly, 
“  Jacques ! ” 

This  was  the  name  which  was  indelibly  impressed 
upon  Wilkie’s  memory — the  name  he  had  heard  when 
he  was  but  a  child.  Jacques — that  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  cakes  and  toys  in  the 
comfortable  rooms  where  he  had  remained  only  a  few 
days.  lie  understood,  or  at  least  he  thought  he  under¬ 
stood,  everything.  “  Ah,  ha !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  at  once  both  ferocious  and  idiotic. 
“  This  is  very  fine — monsieur  is  the  lover.  He  has  the 
say  here — he - ” 

He  did  not  have  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  for  quick 
as  thought  the  baron  caught  him  by  the  collar,  lifted 
him  from  the  ground  with  irresistible  strength,  and 
flung  him  on  his  knees  at  Madame  d’Argeles’s  feet, 
exclaiming :  “  Ask  her  pardon,  you  vile  wretch  !  Ask 

her  pardon,  or - ”  “  Or  ”  meant  the  baron’s  clinched 

fist  descending  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  M.  Wilkie’s 
head. 

The  worthy  youth  was  frightened — so  terribly  fright¬ 
ened  that  his  teeth  chattered.  “  Pardon !  ”  he  faltered. 

“  Louder — speak  up  better  than  that.  Your  mother 
must  answer  you  !  ” 

Alas !  the  poor  woman  could  no  longer  hear.  She 
had  endured  so  much  during  the  past  hour  that  her 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  she  had  fallen  back  in 
her  arm-chair  in  a  deep  swoon.  The  baron  waited  for 
a  moment,  and  seeing  that  her  eyes  remained  obstinately 
closed,  he  exclaimed :  “  This  is  your  work,  wretch !  ” 

And  lifting  him  again,  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child,  he  set  him  on  his  feet,  saying  in  a  calmer  tone, 
but  in  one  that  admitted  of  no  reply :  “  Arrange  your 
clothes  and  go.” 
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This  advice  was  not  unnecessary.  Baron  Trigault 
had  a  powerful  hand ;  and  M.  Wilkie’s  attire  was  de¬ 
cidedly  the  worse  for  the  encounter.  He  had  lost  his 
cravat,  his  shirt-front  was  crumpled  and  torn,  and  his 
waistcoat — one  of  those  that  open  to  the  waist  and  are 
fastened  by  a  single  button — hung  down  in  the  most 
dejected  manner.  He  obeyed  the  baron’s  order  with¬ 
out  a  word,  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  for 
his  hands  trembled  like  a  leaf.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  baron  exclaimed:  “  Now  be  off;  and  never  set  foot 
here  again — understand  me — never  set  foot  here  again, 
never !  ” 

M.  Wilkie  made  no  reply  until  he  reached  the  door 
leading  into  the  hall.  But  when  he  had  opened  it,  he 
suddenly  regained  his  powers  of  speech.  “  I’m  not 
afraid  of  you,”  he  cried,  with  frantic  violence.  “  You 
have  taken  advantage  of  your  superior  strength — you 
are  a  coward.  But  this  shall  not  end  here.  No ! — you 
shall  answer  for  it.  I  shall  find  your  address,  and  to¬ 
morrow  you  will  receive  a  visit  from  my  friends  M. 
Costard  and  M.  Serpillon.  I  am  the  insulted  party — 
and  I  choose  swords  !  ” 

A  frightful  oath  from  the  baron  somewhat  hastened 
M.  Wilkie’s  exit.  He  went  out  into  the  hall,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  door  open,  in  a  way  that  would  enable  him 
to  close  it  at  the  shortest  notice,  he  shouted  back,  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  servants:  “Yes;  I  will  have 
satisfaction.  I  will  not  stand  such  treatment.  Is  it  any 
fault  of  mine  that  Madame  d’Argeles  is  a  Chalusse, 
and  that  she  wishes  to  defraud  me  of  my  fortune.  To¬ 
morrow,  I  call  you  all  to  witness,  there  will  be  a  lawyer 
here.  You  don’t  frighten  me.  Here  is  my  card !  ” 
And  actually,  before  he  closed  the  door,  he  threw  one 
of  his  cards  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
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The  baron  did  not  trouble  himself  to  pick  it  up;  his 
attention  was  devoted  to  Madame  d’Argcles.  She  was 
lying  back  in  her  arm-chair,  white,  motionless  and  rigid, 
to  all  appearance  dead.  What  should  the  baron  do? 
1  le  did  not  wish  to  call  the  servants;  they  had  heard  too 
much  already — but  he  had  almost  decided  to  do  so, 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  tiny  aquarium,  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  lie  dipped  his  handkerchief  in  it;  and 
alternately  bathed  Madame  d’Argeles’s  temples  and 
chafed  her  hands.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cold 
water  revived  her.  She  trembled,  a  convulsive  shud¬ 
der  shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  she 
opened  her  eyes,  murmuring :  “  Wilkie !  ” 

“  I  have  sent  him  away,”  replied  the  baron. 

Poor  woman  !  with  returning  life  came  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  terrible  reality.  “  He  is  my  son !  ”  she 
moaned,  “  my  son,  my  Wilkie  !  ”  Then  with  a  despair¬ 
ing  gesture  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead  as  if 
to  calm  its  throbbings.  “  And  I  believed  that  my  sin 
was  expiated/’  she  pursued.  “  I  thought  I  had  been 
sufficiently  punished.  Fool  that  I  was !  This  is  my 
chastisement,  Jacques.  Ah !  women  like  me  have  no 
right  to  be  mothers  !  ” 

A  burning  tear  coursed  down  the  baron’s  cheek;  but 
he  concealed  his  emotion  as  well  as  he  could,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  gayety:  “Nonsense!  Wilkie  is 
young — he  will  mend  his  ways  !  We  were  all  ridiculous 
when  we  were  twenty.  We  have  all  caused  our  mothers 
many  anxious  nights.  Time  will  set  everything  to 
rights,  and  put  some  ballast  in  this  young  madcap’s 
brains.  Besides,  your  friend  Patterson  doesn’t  seem  to 
me  quite  free  from  blame.  In  knowledge  of  books,  he 
may  have  been  unequalled;  but  as  a  guardian  for  youth, 
he  must  have  been  the  worst  of  fools.  After  keeping 
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your  son  on  a  short  allowance  for  years,  he  suddenly 
gorges  him  with  oats — or  I  should  say,  money — lets  him 
loose;  and  then  seems  surprised  because  the  boy  is 
guilty  of  acts  of  folly.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  were 
not.  So  take  courage,  and  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear 
Lia.” 

She  shook  her  head  despondingly.  “  Do  you  suppose 
that  my  heart  hasn’t  pleaded  for  him  ?  ”  she  said.  “  I 
am  his  mother ;  I  can  never  cease  to  love  him,  whatever 
he  may  do.  Even  now  I  am  ready  to  give  a  drop  of 
blood  for  each  tear  I  can  save  him.  But  I  am  not  blind; 
I  have  read  his  nature.  Wilkie  has  no  heart.” 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  how  do  you  know  what  shame¬ 
ful  advice  he  mav  have  received  before  coming  to 
you?” 

Madame  d’Argeles  half  rose,  and  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice  :  “  What !  you  try  to  make  me  believe  that  ?  ‘  Ad¬ 
vice  !  ’  Then  he  must  have  found  a  man  who  said  to 
him :  *  Go  to  the  house  of  this  unfortunate  woman  who 
gave  you  birth,  and  order  her  to  publish  her  dishonor 
and  yours.  If  she  refuses,  insult  and  beat  her !  ’  You 
know,  even  better  than  I,  baron,  that  this  is  impossible. 
In  the  vilest  natures,  and  when  every  other  honorable 
feeling  has  been  lost,  love  for  one’s  mother  survives. 
Even  convicts  deprive  themselves  of  their  wine,  and 
sell  their  rations,  in  order  to  send  a  trifle  now  and  then 
to  their  mothers — while  he - ” 

She  paused,  not  because  she  shrunk  from  what  she 
was  about  to  sav,  but  because  she  was  exhausted  and 
out  of  breath.  She  rested  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  in  a  calmer  tone :  “  Besides,  the  person  who  sent 
him  here  had  counselled  coolness  and  prudence.  I  dis¬ 
covered  this  at  once.  It  was  only  toward  the  close  of 
the  interview,  and  after  an  unexpected  revelation  from 
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me,  that  he  lost  all  control  over  himself.  The  thought 
that  he  would  lose  my  brother’s  millions  crazed  him. 
Oh!  that  fatal  and  accursed  money!  Wilkie's  adviser 
wished  him  to  employ  legal  means  to  obtain  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  parentage;  and  he  had  copied  from  the 
Code  a  clause  which  is  applicable  to  this  case.  By  this 
one  circumstance  I  am  convinced  that  his  adviser  is  a 
man  of  experience  in  such  matters — in  other  words,  the 
business  agent - ” 

“  What  business  agent?  ”  inquired  the  baron. 

“  The  person  who  called  here  the  other  day,  M. 
Isidore  Fortunat.  Ah!  why  didn’t  I  not  bribe  him  to 
hold  his  peace  ?  ” 

The  baron  had  entirely  forgotten  the  existence  of 
Victor  Chupin’s  honorable  employer.  “  You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  Lia,”  he  replied.  “  M.  Fortunat  has  had  no 
hand  in  this.” 

“  Then  who  could  have  betrayed  my  secret?  ” 

“  Why,  your  former  ally,  the  rascal  for  whose  sake 
you  allowed  Pascal  Ferailleur  to  be  sacrificed — the  Vis¬ 
count  de  Coralth !  ” 

The  bare  supposition  of  such  treachery  on  the  vis¬ 
count’s  part  brought  a  flush  of  indignant  anger  to 
Madame  d’Argeles’s  cheek.  “  Ah  !  if  I  thought  that !  ” 
she  exclaimed.  And  then,  remembering  what  reasons 
the  baron  had  for  hating  M.  de  Coralth,  she  murmured : 
“  No !  Your  animosity  misleads  you — he  wouldn’t 
dare !  ” 

The  baron  read  her  thoughts.  “  So  you  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  personal  vengeance  that  I  am  pursu¬ 
ing?”  said  he.  “You  think  that  fear  of  ridicule  and 
public  odium  prevents  me  from  striking  M.  de  Coralth 
in  my  own  name,  and  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  find 
some  other  excuse  to  crush  him.  This  might  have  been 
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so  once ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  now.  When  I  promised 
M.  Ferailleur  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  the  young 
girl  he  loves,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  my  wife’s 
daughter,  I  renounced  all  thought  of  self,  all  my  former 
plans.  And  why  should  you  doubt  Coralth’s  treachery? 
You,  yourself,  promised  me  to  unmask  him.  If  he  has 
betrayed  you,  my  poor  Lia,  he  has  only  been  a  little 
in  advance  of  you.” 

She  hung  her  head  and  made  no  reply.  She  had  for¬ 
gotten  this. 

“  Besides,”  continued  the  baron,  “  you  ought  to  know 
that  when  I  make  such  a  statement  I  have  some  better 
foundation  for  it  than  mere  conjecture.  It  was  to  some 
purpose  that  I  watched  M.  de  Coralth  during  your 
absence.  When  the  servant  handed  you  that  card  he 
turned  extremely  pale.  Why?  Because  he  knew  whose 
card  it  was.  After  you  left  the  room  his  hands  trem¬ 
bled  like  leaves,  and  his  mind  was  no  longer  occupied 
with  the  game.  He — who  is  usually  such  a  cautious 
player — risked  his  money  recklessly.  When  the  cards 
came  to  him  he  did  still  worse ;  and  though  luck 
favored  him,  he  made  the  strangest  blunders,  and  lost. 
His  agitation  and  preoccupation  were  so  marked  as  to 
attract  attention;  and  one  acquaintance  laughingly  in¬ 
quired  if  he  were  ill,  while  another  jestingly  remarked 
that  he  had  dined  and  wined  a  little  too  much.  The 
traitor  was  evidently  on  coals  of  fire.  I  could  see  the 
perspiration  on  his  forehead,  and  each  time  the  door 
opened  or  shut,  he  changed  color,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  you  and  Wilkie  enter.  A  dozen  times  I  surprised 
him  listening  eagerly,  as  if  by  dint  of  attention,  or  by 
the  magnetic  force  of  his  will,  he  hoped  to  hear  what 
you  and  your  son  were  saying.  With  a  single  word  I 
could  have  wrung  a  confession  from  him.” 
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This  explanation  was  so  plausible  that  Madame 
d’Argcles  felt  half  convinced.  “  Ah  !  if  you  had  only 
spoken  that  word !  ”  she  murmured.  The  baron  smiled 
a  crafty  and  malicious  smile,  which  would  have  chilled 
M.  de  Coralth’s  very  blood  if  he  had  chanced  to  see  it. 
“  I  am  not  so  stupid !  ”  he  replied.  “  We  mustn’t 
frighten  the  fish  till  we  are  quite  ready.  Our  net  is 
the  Chalusse  estate,  and  Coralth  and  Valorsay  will 
enter  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  not  my  plan,  but 
M.  Ferailleur’s.  There’s  a  man  for  you  !  and  if  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  is  worthy  of  him  they  will  make  a 
noble  pair.  Without  suspecting  it,  your  son  has  per¬ 
haps  rendered  us  an  important  service  this  evening — ” 

“  Alas !  ”  faltered  Madame  d’Argeles,  “  I  am  none 
the  less  ruined — the  name  of  Chalusse  is  none  the  less 
dishonored !  ” 

She  wanted  to  return  to  the  drawing-room;  but  she 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  idea.  The  expression 
of  her  face  betrayed  too  plainly  the  terrible  ordeal  she 
had  passed  through.  The  servants  had  heard  M. 
Wilkie’s  parting  words ;  and  news  of  this  sort  flies 
about  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  That  very  night, 
indeed,  it  was  currently  reported  at  the  clubs  that  there 
would  be  no  more  card-playing  at  the  d’Argeles  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  that  lady  was  a  Chalusse,  and  consequently 
the  aunt  of  the  beautiful  young  girl  whom  M.  and 
Madame  de  Fondege  had  taken  under  their  protection. 
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VIII. 

Unusual  strength  of  character,  unbounded  confidence 
in  one’s  own  energy,  with  thorough  contempt  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  an  invincible  determination  to  triumph  or 
perish,  are  all  required  of  the  person  who,  like  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite,  intrusts  herself  to  the  care  of 
strangers — worse  yet,  to  the  care  of  actual  enemies.  It 
is  no  small  matter  to  place  yourself  in  the  power  of 
smooth-tongued  hypocrites  and  impostors,  who  are 
anxious  for  your  ruin,  and  whom  you  know  to  be 
capable  of  anything.  And  the  task  is  a  mighty  one — 
to  brave  unknown  dangers,  perilous  seductions,  perfid¬ 
ious  counsels,  and  perhaps  even  violence,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  a  calm  eye  and  smiling  lips.  Yet  such 
was  the  heroism  that  Marguerite,  although  scarcely 
twenty,  displayed  when  she  left  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Fondege  family.  And, 
to  crown  all,  she  took  Madame  Leon  with  her — 
Madame  Leon,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  Marquis  de 
Valorsay’s  spy. 

But,  brave  as  she  was,  when  the  moment  of  depart¬ 
ure  came  her  heart  almost  failed  her.  There  was 
despair  in  the  parting  glance  she  cast  upon  the  princely 
mansion  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the  servants.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  encourage  or  sustain  her.  Ah, 
yes !  standing  at  a  window  on  the  second  floor,  with  his 
forehead  pressed  close  against  the  pane  of  glass,  she 
saw  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the  world — the  old  mag¬ 
istrate  who  had  defended,  encouraged,  and  sustained 
her — the  man  who  had  promised  her  his  assistance  and 
advice,  and  prophesied  ultimate  success. 
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“Shall  I  be  a  coward?”  she  thought;  “shall  I  be 
unworthy  of  Pascal?  ”  And  she  resolutely  entered  the 
carriage,  mentally  exclaiming;  “The  die  is  cast!” 

The  General  insisted  that  she  should  take  a  place 
beside  Madame  de  Fondege  on  the  back  seat ;  while  he 
found  a  place  next  to  Madame  Leon  on  the  seat  facing 
them.  The  drive  was  a  silent  and  tedious  one.  The 
night  was  coming  on ;  it  was  a  time  when  all  Paris  was 
on  the  move,  and  the  carriage  was  delayed  at  each 
street  corner  by  a  crowd  of  passing  vehicles.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  solely  kept  alive  by  the  exertions  of 
Madame  de  Fondege,  whose  shrill  voice  rose  above  the 
rumble  of  the  wheels,  as  she  chronicled  the  virtues  of 
the  late  Count  de  Chalusse,  and  congratulated  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  on  the  wisdom  of  her  decision. 
Her  remarks  were  of  a  commonplace  description,  and 
yet  each  word  she  uttered  evinced  intense  satisfaction, 
almost  delight,  as  if  she  had  won  some  unexpected 
victory.  Occasionally,  the  General  leaned  from  the 
carriage  window  to  see  if  the  vehicle  laden  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite’s  trunks  was  following  them,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

At  last  they  reached  his  residence  in  the  Rue  Pigalle. 
He  alighted  first,  offered  his  hand  successively  to  his 
wife,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and  Madame  Leon, 
and  motioned  the  coachman  to  drive  away. 

But  the  man  did  not  stir.  “  Pardon — excuse  me, 
monsieur,”  he  said,  “  but  my  employers  bade — request¬ 
ed  me - ” 

“  What?” 

“To  ask  you — you  know,  for  the  fare — thirty-five 
francs — not  counting  the  little  gratuity.” 

“  Very  well ! — I  will  pay  you  to-morrow.” 

“  Excuse  me,  monsieur;  but  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
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you,  would  you  do  so  this  evening?  My  employer  said 
that  the  bill  had  been  standing  a  long  time  already.” 

“  What,  scoundrel !  ” 

But  Madame  de  Fondege,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  house,  suddenly  stepped  back,  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  her  pocketbook,  exclaimed:  “That’s  enough! 
Here  are  thirty-five  francs.” 

The  man  went  to  his  carriage  lamp  to  count  the 
money,  and  seeing  that  he  had  the  exact  amount — 
“And  my  gratuity?”  he  asked. 

“  I  give  none  to  insolent  people,”  replied  the  General. 

“  You  should  take  a  cab  if  you  haven’t  money  enough 
to  pay  for  coaches,”  replied  the  driver  with  an  oath. 
“  I’ll  be  even  with  you  yet.” 

Marguerite  heard  no  more,  for  Madame  de  Fondege 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  hurried  her  up  the  stair¬ 
case,  saying:  “Quick!  we  must  make  haste.  Your 
baggage  is  here  already,  and  we  must  see  if  the  rooms 
I  intended  for  you — for  you  and  your  companion — suit 
you.” 

When  Marguerite  reached  the  second  floor,  Madame 
de  Fondege  hunted  in  her  pocket  for  her  latch-key. 
Not  finding  it,  she  rang.  A  tall  man-servant  of  impu¬ 
dent  appearance  and  arrayed  in  a  glaring  livery  opened 
the  door,  carrying  an  old  battered  iron  candlestick,  in 
which  a  tiny  scrap  of  candle  was  glaring  and  flickering. 
“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  de  Fondege,  “  the  recep¬ 
tion-room  not  lighted  yet?  This  is  scandalous  !  What 
have  you  been  doing  in  my  absence?  Come,  make 
haste.  Light  the  lamp.  Tell  the  cook  that  I  have  some 
guests  to  dine  with  me.  Call  my  maid.  See  that  M. 
Gustave’s  room  is  in  order.  Go  down  and  see  if 
the  General  doesn’t  need  your  assistance  about  the 
baggage.” 
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Finding1  it  difficult  to  choose  between  so  many  con¬ 
tradictory  orders,  the  servant  did  not  choose  at  all. 
He  placed  his  rusty  candlestick  on  one  of  the  side-tables 
in  the  reception-room,  and  gravely,  without  saying  a 
single  word,  went  out  into  the  passage  leading  to  the 
kitchen.  “  Evariste !  ”  cried  Madame  de  Fondege, 
crimson  with  anger,  “  Evariste,  you  insolent  fellow !  ” 

As  he  deigned  no  reply,  she  rushed  out  in  pursuit  of 
him.  And  soon  the  sound  of  a  violent  altercation 
arose;  the  servant  lavishing  insults  upon  his  mistress, 
and  she  unable  to  find  any  response,  save,  “  I  dismiss 
you ;  you  are  an  insolent  scamp — I  dismiss  you.” 

Madame  Leon,  who  was  standing  near  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  in  the  reception-room,  seemed  greatly 
amused.  “  This  is  a  strange  household,”  said  she. 
“  A  fine  beginning,  upon  my  word.” 

But  the  worthy  housekeeper  was  the  last  person  on 
earth  to  whom  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  wished  to 
reveal  her  thoughts.  “  Hush,  Leon,”  she  replied.  “  We 
are  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it.” 

The  retort  that  rose  to  the  housekeeper’s  lips  was 
checked  by  the  return  of  Madame  de  Fondege,  followed 
by  a  servant-girl  with  a  turn-up  nose,  a  pert  manner, 
and  who  carried  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 

“  How  can  I  apologize,  madame,”  began  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite,  “  for  all  the  trouble  I  am  giving 
you  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  my  dear  child,  I’ve  never  been  so  happy. 
Come,  come,  and  see  your  room.”  And  while  they 
crossed  several  scantily-furnished  apartment^,  Madame 
de  Fondege  continued :  “  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize 
to  you.  I  fear  you  will  pine  for  the  splendors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Chalusse.  We  are  not  millionaires  like  your 
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poor  father.  We  have  only  a  modest  competence,  no 
more.  But  here  we  are !  ” 

The  maid  had  opened  a  door,  and  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  entered  a  good-sized  room  lighted  by  two  win¬ 
dows,  hung  with  soiled  wall  paper,  and  adorned  with 
chintz  curtains,  from  which  the  sun  had  extracted  most 
of  the  coloring.  Everything  was  in  disorder  here,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  room  was  extremely  dirty.  The  bed 
was  not  made,  the  washstand  was  dirty,  some  woollen 
stockings  were  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  rumpled 
bed,  and  on  the  mantel-shelf  stood  an  ancient  clock,  an 
empty  beer  bottle,  and  some  glasses.  On  the  floor,  oil 
the  furniture,  in  the  corners,  everywhere  in  fact,  stumps 
of  cigars  were  scattered  in  profusion,  as  if  they  had 
positively  rained  down. 

“  What !  ”  gasped  Madame  de  Fondege,  “  you 
haven’t  put  this  room  in  order,  Justine?  ” 

“  Indeed,  madame,  I  haven’t  had  time.” 

“  But  it’s  more  than  a  month  since  M.  Gustave  slept 
here?” 

“  I  know  it ;  but  madame  must  remember  that  I  have 
been  very  much  hurried  this  last  month,  having  to  do 
all  the  washing  and  ironing  since  the  laundress - ” 

“  That’s  sufficient,”  interrupted  Madame  de  Fondege. 
And  turning  to  Marguerite,  she  said :  “  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  this  disorder,  my  dear  child.  By  this  time 
to-morrow  the  room  shall  be  transformed  into  one  of 
those  dainty  nests  of  muslin  and  flowers  which  young 
girls  delight  in.” 

Connected  with  this  apartment,  which  was  known  to 
the  household  as  the  lieutenant’s  room,  there  was  a 
much  smaller  chamber  lighted  only  by  a  single  win¬ 
dow,  and  originally  intended  for  a  dressing-room.  It 
had  two  doors,  one  of  them  communicating  with  Mar- 
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guerite’s  room,  and  the  other  with  the  passage ;  and  it 
was  now  offered  to  Madame  Leon,  who  on  comparing 
these  quarters  with  the  spacious  suite  of  rooms  she  had 
occupied  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  repressing  a  grimace.  Still  she  did  not 
hesitate  nor  even  murmur.  M.  de  Valorsay’s  orders 
bound  her  to  Marguerite,  and  she  deemed  it  fortunate 
that  she  was  allowed  to  follow  her.  And  whether  the 
marquis  succeeded  or  not,  he  had  promised  her  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  reward  to  compensate  for  all  personal 
discomfort.  So,  in  the  sweetest  of  voices,  and  with  a 
feigned  humility  of  manner,  she  declared  this  little 
room  to  be  even  much  too  good  for  a  poor  widow  whose 
misfortunes  had  compelled  her  to  abdicate  her  position 
in  society. 

The  attentions  which  M.  and  Madame  de  Fondege 
showed  her  contributed  not  a  little  to  her  resignation. 
Without  knowing  exactly  what  the  General  and  his 
wife  expected  from  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  she  was 
shrewd  enough  to  divine  that  they  hoped  to  gain  some 
important  advantage.  Now  her  “  dear  child  ”  had  de¬ 
clared  her  to  be  a  trusted  friend,  who  was  indispensable 
to  her  existence  and  comfort.  “  So  these  people  will 
pay  assiduous  court  to  me,”  she  thought.  And  being 
quite  ready  to  play  a  double  part  as  the  spy  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay,  and  the  Fondege  family,  and 
quite  willing  to  espouse  the  latter’s  cause  should  that 
prove  to  be  the  more  remunerative  course,  she  saw  a 
long  series  of  polite  attentions  and  gifts  before  her. 

That  very  evening  her  prophecies  were  realized ;  and 
she  received  a  proof  of  consideration  which  positively 
delighted  her.  It  was  decided  that  she  should  take  her 
meals  at  the  family  table,  a  thing  which  had  never 
happened  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse.  Mademoiselle 
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Marguerite  raised  a  few  objections,  which  Madame 
Leon  answered  with  a  venomous  look,  but  Madame  de 
Fondege  insisted  upon  the  arrangement,  -not  under¬ 
standing,  she  said,  graciously,  why  they  need  deprive 
themselves  of  the  society  of  such  an  agreeable  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  person.  Madame  Leon  in  no  wise  doubted 
but  this  favor  was  due  to  her  merit  alone,  but  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite,  who  was  more  discerning,  saw 
that  their  hostess  was  really  furious  at  the  idea,  but 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  it  by  the  imperious  necessity 
of  preventing  Madame  Leon  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  servants,  who  might  make  some  decidedly 
compromising  disclosures.  For  there  were  evidently 
many  little  mysteries  and  make-shifts  to  be  concealed 
in  this  household.  For  instance,  while  the  servants 
were  carrying  the  luggage  upstairs,  Marguerite  dis¬ 
covered  Madame  de  Fondege  and  her  maid  in  close 
consultation,  whispering  with  that  volubility  which  be¬ 
trays  an  unexpected  and  pressing  perplexity.  What 
were  they  talking  about?  She  listened  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience,  and  the  words  “  a  pair  of 
sheets,”  repeated  again  and  again,  furnished  her  with 
abundant  food  for  reflection.  “  Is  it  possible,”  she 
thought,  “  that  they  have  no  sheets  to  give  us  ?  ” 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  discover  the  maid’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  establishment  in  which  she  served ;  for  while 
she  brandished  her  broom  and  duster,  this  girl,  exas¬ 
perated  undoubtedly  by  the  increase  of  work  she  saw  in 
store  for  her,  growled  and  cursed  the  old  barrack  where 
one  was  worked  to  death,  where  one  never  had  enough 
to  eat,  and  where  the  wages  were  always  in  arrears. 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  doing  her  best  to  aid  the 
maid,  who  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  this  handsome, 
queenly  young  lady  so  obliging,  when  Evariste,  the 
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same  who  had  received  warning  an  hour  before,  made 
his  appearance,  and  announced  in  an  insolent  tone  that 
“  Madame  la  Comtesse  was  served/’ 

For  Madame  de  Fondegc  exacted  this  title.  She  had 
improvised  it,  as  her  husband  had  improvised  his  title 
of  General,  and  without  much  more  difficulty.  By  a 
search  in  the  family  archives  she  had  discovered — so 
she  declared  to  her  intimate  friends — that  she  was  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  one  of  her 
ancestors  had  held  a  most  important  position  at  the 
court  of  Francis  I.  or  of  Louis  XII.  Indeed,  she  some¬ 
times  confounded  them.  However,  people  who  had  not 
known  her  father,  the  wood  merchant,  saw  nothing  im¬ 
possible  in  the  statements. 

Evariste  was  dressed  as  a  butler  should  be  dressed 
when  he  announces  dinner  to  a  person  of  rank.  In  the 
daytime  when  he  discharged  the  duties  of,  footman,  he 
was  gorgeous  in  gold  lace;  but  in  the  evening,  he  ar¬ 
rayed  himself  in  severe  black,  such  as  is  appropriate  to 
the  butler  of  an  aristocratic  household.  Immediately 
after  his  announcement  everybody  repaired  to  the 
sumptuous  dining-room  which,  with  its  huge  side¬ 
boards,  loaded  with  silver  and  rare  china,  looked  not 
unlike  a  museum.  Such  was  the  display,  indeed,  that 
when  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  took  a  seat  at  the  table, 
between  the  General  and  his  wife,  and  opposite 
Madame  Leon,  she  asked  herself  if  she  had  not  been  the 
victim  of  that  dangerous  optical  delusion  known  as 
prejudice.  She  noticed  that  the  supply  of  knives  and 
forks  was  rather  scanty;  but  many  economical  house¬ 
wives  keep  most  of  their  silver  under  lock  and  key; 
besides  the  china  was  very  handsome  and  marked  with 
the  General's  monogram,  surmounted  by  his  wife’s 
coronet. 
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However,  the  dinner  was  badly  cooked  and  poorly 
served.  One  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  scullery 
maid’s  first  attempt.  Still  the  General  devoured  it  with 
delight.  He  partook  ravenously  of  every  dish,  a  flush 
rose  to  his  cheeks,  and  an  expression  of  profound  satis¬ 
faction  was  visible  upon  his  countenance.  “  From  this,” 
thought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  “  I  must  infer  that 
he  usually  goes  hungry,  and  that  this  seems  a  positive 
feast  to  him.”  In  fact,  he  seemed  bubbling  over  with 
contentment.  He  twirled  his  mustaches  a  la  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  rolled  his  “  r,”  as  he  said,  “  Scicr-r-r- 
r-r-c  bleu!”  even  more  ferociously  than  usual.  It  was 
only  by  a  powerful  effort  that  he  restrained  himself 
from  indulging  in  various  witticisms  which  would  have 
been  most  unseemly  in  the  presence  of  a  poor  girl  who 
had  just  lost  her  father  and  all  her  hopes  of  fortune. 
But  he  did  forget  himself  so  much  as  to  say  that  the 
drive  to  the  cemetery  had  whetted  his  appetite,  and  to 
address  his  wife  as  Madame  Range-a-bord,  a  title 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  sailor 
brother. 

Crimson  with  anger  to  the  very  roots  of  her  coarse, 
sandy  hair — amazed  to  see  her  husband  deport  himself 
in  this  style,  and  almost  suffocated  by  the  necessity  of 
restraining  her  wrath,  Madame  de  Fondege  was  heroic 
enough  to  smile,  though  her  eyes  flashed  ominously. 
But  the  General  was  not  at  all  dismayed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  cared  so  little  for  his  wife’s  displeasure  that, 
when  the  dessert  was  served,  he  turned  to  the  servant, 
and,  with  a  wink  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  noticed, 
“  Evariste,”  he  ordered,  “  go  to  the  wine-cellar,  and 
bring  me  a  bottle  of  old  Bordeaux.” 

The  valet,  who  had  just  received  a  week’s  notice, 
was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  So 
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with  a  malicious  smile,  and  in  a  drawling  tone,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Then  monsieur  must  give  me  the  money.  Mon¬ 
sieur  knows  very  well  that  neither  the  grocer  nor  the 
wine-merchant  will  trust  him  any  longer.” 

M.  de  Fondege  rose  from  the  table,  looking  very 
pale;  but  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  his  wife 
came  to  the  rescue.  “  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I 
don’t  trust  the  key  of  my  cellar  to  this  lad.  Evariste, 
call  Justine.” 

The  pert-looking  chambermaid  appeared,  and  her 
mistress  told  her  where  she  would  find  the  key  of  the 
famous  cellar.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward, 
one  of  those  bottles  which  grocers  and  wine-merchants 
prepare  for  the  benefit  of  credulous  customers  was 
brought  in — a  bottle  duly  covered  with  dust  and  mould 
to  give  it  a  venerable  appearance,  and  festooned  with 
cobwebs,  such  as  the  urchins  of  Paris  collect  and  sell 
at  from  fifteen  sous  to  two  francs  a  pound,  according 
to  quality.  But  the  Bordeaux  did  not  restore  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  equanimity.  He  was  silent  and  subdued ;  and  his 
relief  was  evident  when,  after  the  coffee  had  been 
served,  his  wife  exclaimed :  “  We  won’t  keep  you  from 
your  club,  my  dear.  I  want  a  chat  with  our  dear 
child.” 

Since  she  dismissed  the  General  so  unceremoniously, 
Madame  de  Fondege  evidently  wished  for  a  tetc-a-tctc 
with  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  At  least  Madame 
Leon  thought  so,  or  feigned  to  think  so,  and  addressing 
the  young  girl,  she  said :  “  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
you  for  a  couple  of  hours,  my  dear  young  lady.  My 
relatives  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  inform 
them  of  my  change  of  residence.” 

This  was  the  first  time  since  she  had  been  engaged 
by  the  Count  de  Chalusse,  that  the  estimable  “  com- 
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panion  ”  had  ever  made  any  direct  allusion  to  her  rela¬ 
tives,  and  what  is  more,  to  relatives  residing  in  Paris. 
She  had  previously  only  spoken  of  them  in  general 
terms,  giving  people  to  understand  that  her  relatives 
had  not  been  unfortunate  like  herself — that  they  still 
retained  their  exalted  rank,  though  she  had  fallen,  and 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  decline  the  favors  they 
longed  to  heap  upon  her. 

However,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  evinced  no  sur¬ 
prise.  “  Go  at  once  and  inform  your  relatives,  my  dear 
Leon,”  she  said,  without  a  shade  of  sarcasm  in  her 
manner.  “  I  hope  they  won’t  be  offended  by  your  devo¬ 
tion  to  me."  But  in  her  secret  heart,  she  thought : 
“  This  hypocrite  is  going  to  report  to  the  Marquis  de 
Yalorsay,  and  these  relatives  of  hers  will  furnish  her 
with  excuses  for  future  visits  to  him.” 

The  General  went  off,  the  servants  began  to  clear  the 
table,  and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  followed  her 
hostess  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  lofty  and 
spacious  apartment,  lighted  by  three  windows,  and  even 
more  sumptuous  in  its  appointments  than  the  dining¬ 
room.  Furniture,  carpets,  and  hangings,  were  all  in 
rather  poor  taste,  perhaps,  but  costly,  very  costly.  As 
the  evening  was  a  cold  one,  Madame  de  Fondege  or¬ 
dered  the  fire  to  be  lighted.  She  seated  herself  on  a 
sofa  near  the  mantelpiece,  and  when  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  had  taken  a  chair  opposite  her,  she  began, 
“  Now,  my  dear  child,  let  us  have  a  quiet  talk.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  expected  some  important 
communication,  so  that  she  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  Madame  de  Fondege  resumed :  “  Have  you 
thought  about  your  mourning?” 

“  About  my  mourning,  madame  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  mean,  have  you  decided  what  dresses  you 
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will  purchase?  It  is  an  important  matter,  my  dear — 
more  important  than  you  suppose.  They  are  making 
costumes  entirely  of  crepe  now,  puffed  and  plaited,  and 
extremely  stylish.  I  saw  one  that  would  suit  you  well. 
You  may  think  that  a  costume  for  deep  mourning  made 
with  puffs  would  be  a  trifle  loud,  but  that  depends  upon 
tastes.  The  Duchess  de  Veljo  wore  one  only  eleven 
days  after  her  husband’s  death;  and  she  allowed  some 
of  her  hair,  which  is  superb,  to  fall  over  her  shoulders, 
a  la  plcurcuse ,  and  the  effect  was  extremely  touching.” 
Was  Madame  de  Fondege  speaking  sincerely?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Her  features,  which  had  been 
distorted  with  anger  when  the  General  took  it  into  his 
head  to  order  the  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  had  regained  their 
usual  placidity  of  expression,  and  had  even  brightened 
a  little.  “  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  my  dear,  if 
you  wish  any  shopping  done,”  she  continued.  “  And  if 
you  are  not  quite  pleased  with  your  dressmaker,  I  will 
take  you  to  mine,  who  works  like  an  angel.  But  how 
absurd  I  am.  You  will  of  course  employ  Van  Klopen. 
I  go  to  him  occasionally  myself,  but  only  on  great  occa¬ 
sions.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  him  a  trifle  too 
high  in  his  charges.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile.  “  I  must  confess,  madame,  that  from  my  in¬ 
fancy  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  almost  all 
my  dresses  myself.” 

The  General’s  wife  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  real 
or  feigned  astonishment.  “  Yourself !  ”  she  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  she  had  heard 
aright.  “  Yourself !  That  is  incomprehensible  !  You, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  possessed  an  income  of  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year !  Still  I  know 
that  poor  M.  de  Chalusse,  though  unquestionably  a  very 
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worthy  and  excellent  man,  was  peculiar  in  some  of  his 
ideas/’ 

“  Excuse  me,  madame.  What  I  did,  I  did  for  my 
own  pleasure.” 

But  this  assertion  exceeded  Madame  de  Fondege’s 
powers  of  comprehension.  “  Impossible !  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  “  impossible !  But,  my  poor  child,  what  did  you 
do  for  fashions — for  patterns?  ” 

The  immense  importance  she  attached  to  the  matter 
was  so  manifest  that  Marguerite  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling.  “  I  was  probably  not  a  very  close  follower  of 
the  fashions,”  she  replied.  “  The  dress  that  I  am 
wearing  now - .” 

“  Is  very  pretty,  my  child,  and  it  becomes  you  ex¬ 
tremely;  that’s  the  truth.  Only,  to  be  frank,  I  must 
confess  that  this  style  is  no  longer  worn — no — not  at 
all.  You  must  have  your  new  dresses  made  in  quite  a 
different  way.” 

“  But  I  already  have  more  dresses  than  I  need, 
madame.” 

“  What !  black  dresses  ?  ” 

“  I  seldom  wear  anything  but  black.” 

Evidently  her  hostess  had  never  heard  anything  like 
this  before.  “  Oh !  all  right,”  said  she,  “these  dresses 
will  doubtless  do  very  well  for  your  first  months  of 
mourning — but  afterward?  Do  you  suppose,  my  poor 
dear,  that  I’m  going  to  allow  you  to  shut  yourself  up 
as  you  did  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse?  Good  heavens! 
how  dull  it  must  have  been  for  you,  alone  in  that  big 
house,  without  society  or  friends.” 

A  tear  fell  from  Marguerite’s  long  lashes.  “  I  was 
very  happy  there,  madame,”  she  murmured. 

“You  think  so;  but  you  will  change  your  mind. 
When  one  has  never  tasted  real  pleasure,  one 
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cannot  realize  how  gloomy  one’s  life  really  is.  No 
doubt,  you  were  very  unhappy  alone  with  M.  de 
Chalusse.” 

“  Oh  !  madame - ” 

“  Tut !  tut !  my  dear,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Wait  until  you  have  been  introduced  into  society  before 
you  boast  of  the  charms  of  solitude.  Poor  dear !  I 
doubt  if  you  have  ever  attended  a  ball  in  your  whole 
life.  No!  I  was  sure  of  it,  and  you  are  twenty!  For¬ 
tunately,  I  am  here.  I  will  take  your  mother’s  place, 
and  we  will  make  up  for  lost  time !  Beautiful  as  you 
are,  my  child — for  you  are  divinely  beautiful — you  will 
reign  as  a  queen  wherever  you  appear.  Doesn’t  that 
thought  make  that  cold  little  heart  of  yours  throb  more 
quickly  ?  Ah  !  fetes  and  music,  wonderful  toilettes  and 
the  flashing  of  diamonds,  the  admiration  of  gentlemen, 
the  envy  of  rivals,  the  consciousness  of  one’s  own 
beauty,  are  these  delights  not  enough  to  fill  any  woman’s 
life?  It  is  intoxication,  perhaps,  but  an  intoxication 
which  is  happiness.” 

Was  she  sincere,  or  did  she  hope  to  dazzle  this  lonely 
girl,  and  then  rule  her  through  the  tastes  she  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  giving  her?  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  callous  natures,  Madame  de  Fondege  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  frankness  and  cunning.  What  she  was  saying 
now  she  really  meant;  and  as  it  was  to  her  interest  to 
say  it,  she  urged  her  opinions  boldly  and  even  elo¬ 
quently.  Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  proud  and  truth¬ 
ful  Marguerite  would  have  silenced  her  at  once.  She 
would  have  told  her  that  such  pleasures  could  never 
have  any  charm  for  her,  and  that  she  felt  only  scorn 
and  disgust  for  such  worthless  aims  and  sordid  desires. 
But  having  resolved  to  appear  a  dupe,  she  concealed  her 
real  feelings  under  an  air  of  surprise,  and  was  aston- 
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ished  and  even  ashamed  to  find  that  she  could  dissemble 
so  well. 

“  Besides,”  continued  Madame  de  Fondege,  “  a  mar¬ 
riageable  young  girl  should  never  shut  herself  up  like 
a  nun.  She  will  never  find  a  husband  if  she  remains 
at  home — and  she  must  marry.  Indeed,  marriage  is  a 
sensible  woman’s  only  object  in  life,  since  it  is  her 
emancipation.” 

Was  Madame  de  Fondege  going  to  plead  her  son’s 
cause?  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  almost  believed  it — 
but  the  lady  was  too  shrewd  for  that.  She  took  good 
care  not  to  mention  as  much  as  Lieutenant  Gustave’s 
name. 

“  The  season  will  certainly  be  unusually  brilliant,” 
she  said,  “  and  it  will  begin  very  early.  On  the  fifth 
of  November,  the  Countess  de  Commarin  will  give  a 
superb  fete;  all  Paris  will  be  there.  On  the  seventh, 
there  will  be  a  ball  at  the  house  of  the  Viscountess  de 
Bois  d’Ardon.  On  the  eleventh,  there  will  be  a  concert, 
followed  by  a  ball,  at  the  superb  mansion  of  the  Bar¬ 
oness  Trigault — you  know — the  wife  of  that  strange 
man  who  spends  all  his  time  in  playing  cards.” 

“  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  name  men¬ 
tioned.” 

“  Really  !  and  you  have  been  living  in  Paris  for  years. 
It  seems  incomprehensible.  You  must  know  then,  my 
dear  little  ignoramus,  that  the  Baroness  Trigault  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  in  Paris,  and  certainly 
the  best  dressed.  I  am  sure  her  bill  at  Van  Klopen’s 
is  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year — 
and  that  is  saying  enough,  is  it  not?”  And  with  gen¬ 
uine  pride,  she  added:  “  The  baroness  is  my  friend.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  her.” 

Having  once  started  on  this  theme,  Madame  de 
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Fondege  was  not  easily  silenced.  It  was  evidently  her 
ambition  to  be  considered  a  woman  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society ;  and,  in  fact,  if  one  listened  to  her  conversa¬ 
tion  for  an  hour  one  could  learn  all  the  gossip  of  the 
day.  Though  she  was  unable  to  interest  herself  in  this 
tittle-tattle.  Marguerite  was  pretending  to  listen  to  it 
with  profound  attention  when  the  drawing-room  door 
suddenly  opened  and  Evariste  appeared  with  an  impu¬ 
dent  smile  on  his  face.  “  Madame  Landoire,  the  milli¬ 
ner,  is  here,  and  desires  to  speak  with  Madame  la 
Comtesse,”  he  said. 

On  hearing  this  name,  Madame  de  Fondege  started 
as  if  she  had  been  stung  by  a  viper.  “  Let  her  wait,” 
she  said  quickly.  “  I  will  see  her  in  a  moment.” 

The  order  was  useless,  for  the  visitor  was  already  on 
the  threshold.  She  was  a  tall,  dark-haired,  ill-mannered 
woman.  “  Ah  !  Eve  found  you  at  last,”  she  said,  rudely, 
“  and  I’m  not  sorry.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I’ve  come 
here  with  my  bill.” 

Madame  de  Fondege  pointed  to  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  exclaimed:  “Wait,  at  least,  until  I  am 
alone  before  you  speak  to  me  on  business.” 

Madame  Landoire  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  As  if 
you  were  ever  alone,”  she  growled.  “  I  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  this.” 

“  Step  into  my  room  then,  and  we  will  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  at  once.” 

This  opportunity  to  escape  from  Madame  de  Fondege 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass;  so  Marguerite  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  withdraw,  declaring,  what  was  really  the 
truth,  that  she  felt  completely  tired  out.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  a  maternal  kiss  from  her  hostess,  accompanied  by  a 
“  sleep  well,  my  dear  child,”  she  retired  to  her  own 
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room.  Thanks  to  Madame  Leon’s  absence,  she  found 
herself  alone,  and,  drawing  a  blotting-pad  from  one  of 
her  trunks,  she  hastily  wrote  a  note  to  M.  Isidore  For- 
tunat,  telling  him  that  she  would  call  upon  him  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  “  I  must  be  very  awkward,”  she 
thought,  “  if  to-morrow,  on  going  to  mass,  I  can’t  find 
an  opportunity  to  throw  this  note  into  a  letter-box  with¬ 
out  being  observed.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  she  had  lost  no  time,  for  her 
writing-case  was  scarcely  in  its  place  again  before 
Madame  Leon  entered,  evidently  out  of  sorts.  “  Well,” 
asked  Marguerite,  “did  you  see  your  friends?” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  it,  my  dear  young  lady ;  they  were 
all  of  them  away  from  home — they  had  gone  to  the 
play.” 

“Ah?” 

“  So  I  shall  go  again  early  to-morrow  morning;  you 
must  realize  how  important  it  is.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand.” 

But  Madame  Leon,  who  was  usually  so  loquacious, 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  talkative  mood  that  evening, 
and,  after  kissing  her  dear  young  lady,  she  went  into 
her  own  room. 

“  She  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay,”  thought  Marguerite,  “  and  being  in  doubt  as 
to  the  part  she  is  to  play,  she  feels  furious.” 

The  young  girl  tried  to  sum  up  the  impressions  of 
the  evening,  and  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  conduct,  but 
she  felt  sad  and  very  weary.  She  said  to  herself  that 
rest  would  be  more  beneficial  than  anything  else,  and 
that  her  mind  would  be  clearer  on  the  morrow;  so 
after  a  fervent  prayer  in  which  Pascal  Ferailleur’s 
name  was  mentioned  several  times,  she  prepared  for 
bed.  But  before  she  fell  asleep  she  was  able  to  col- 
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Icct  another  bit  of  evidence.  The  sheets  on  her  bed 
were  new. 

If  Marguerite  had  been  born  in  the  Hotel  de  Cha¬ 
in  sse,  if  she  had  known  a  father’s  and  a  mother’s  ten¬ 
der  care  from  her  infancy,  if  she  had  always  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  large  fortune  from  the  stern  realities  of  life, 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  for  her  now  that  she 
was  left  poor  and  alone — for  how  can  a  girl  avoid 
dangers  she  is  ignorant  of?  But  from  her  earliest 
childhood  Marguerite  had  studied  the  difficult  science 
of  real  life  under  the  best  of  teachers — misfortune. 
Cast  upon  her  own  resources  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  she 
had  learned  to  look  upon  everybody  and  everything 
with  distrust;  and  by  relying  only  on  herself,  she  had 
become  strangely  cautious  and  clear-sighted.  She  knew 
how  to  watch  and  how  to  listen,  how  to  deliberate  and 
how  to  act.  Two  men,  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  and 
M.  de  Fondege’s  son,  coveted  her  hand;  and  one  of 
the  two,  the  marquis,  so  she  believed,  was  capable  of 
any  crime.  Still  she  felt  no  fears.  She  had  been  in 
danger  once  before  when  she  was  little  more  than  a 
child,  when  the  brother  of  her  employer  insulted  her 
with  his  attentions,  but  she  had  escaped  unharmed. 

Deceit  was  certainly  most  repugnant  to  her  truth- 
loving  nature;  but  it  was  the  only  weapon  of  defence 
she  possessed.  And  so  on  the  following  day  she  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  abode  of  her  entertainers.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  study  was  instructive.  The  General’s  house¬ 
hold  was  truly  Parisian  in  character;  or,  at  least,  it 
was  what  a  Parisian  household  inevitably  becomes 
when  its  inmates  fall  a  prey  to  the  constantly  increasing 
passion  for  luxury  and  display,  to  the  furore  for  aping 
the  habits  and  expenditure  of  millionaires,  and  to  the 
noble  and  elevated  desire  of  humiliating  and  outshining 
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their  neighbors.  Ease,  health,  and  comfort  had  been 
unscrupulously  sacrificed  to  show.  The  dining-room 
was  magnificent,  the  drawing-room  superb ;  but  these 
were  the  only  comfortably  furnished  apartments  in  the 
establishment.  The  other  rooms  were  bare  and  desolate. 
It  is  true  that  Madame  de  Fondege  had  a  handsome 
wardrobe  with  glass  doors  in  her  own  room,  but  this 
was  an  article  which  the  friend  of  the  fashionable 
Baroness  Trigault  could  not  possibly  dispense  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  bed  had  no  curtains. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  fittingly  explained  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  inmates.  What  sinister  fears  must 
have  haunted  them !  for  how  could  this  extreme  desti¬ 
tution  in  one  part  of  the  establishment  be  reconciled 
with  the  luxury  noticeable  in  the  other,  except  by  the 
fact  that  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances 
was  constantly  going  on?  And  this  constant  anxiety 
made  out-door  noise,  excitement,  and  gayety  a  necessity 
of  their  existence,  and  caused  them  to  welcome  anything 
that  took  them  from  the  home  where  they  had  barely 
sufficient  to  deceive  society,  and  not  enough  to  impose 
upon  their  creditors.  “  And  they  keep  three  servants,” 
thought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite — “  three  enemies 
who  spend  their  time  in  ridiculing  them,  and  torturing 
their  vanity.” 

Thus,  on  the  very  first  day  after  her  arrival,  she 
realized  the  real  situation  of  the  General  and  his  wife. 
They  were  certainly  on  the  verge  of  ruin  when  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  accepted  their  hospitality.  Every¬ 
thing  went  to  prove  this :  the  coachman’s  insolent  de¬ 
mand,  the  servants’  impudence,  the  grocer’s  refusal  to 
furnish  a  single  bottle  of  wine  on  credit,  the  milliner’s 
persistence,  and,  lastly,  the  new  sheets  on  the  visitors’ 
beds.  “  Yes,”  thought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  to 
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herself,  “  the  Fondeges  were  ruined  when  I  came  here. 
They  would  never  have  sunk  so  low  if  they  had  not 
been  utterly  destitute  of  resources.  So,  if  they  rise 
again,  if  money  and  credit  come  back  again,  then  the 
old  magistrate  is  right — they  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  Chalusse  millions !  ” 


IX. 


On  this  side,  at  least,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  no 
very  wide  field  of  investigation  to  explore.  Her  com¬ 
mon  sense  told  her  that  her  task  would  merely  consist 
in  carefully  watching  the  behavior  of  the  General  and 
his  wife,  in  noting  their  expenditure,  and  so  on.  It 
was  a  matter  of  close  attention,  and  of  infinitesimal 
trifles.  Nor  was  she  much  encouraged  by  her  first 
success.  It  was,  perhaps,  important;  and  yet  it  might 
be  nothing.  For  she  felt  that  the  real  difficulties  would 
not  begin  until  she  became  morally  certain  that  the 
General  had  stolen  the  millions  that  were  missing  from 
the  count’s  escritoire.  Even  then  it  would  remain  for 
her  to  discover  how  he  had  obtained  possession  of  this 
money.  And  when  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
would  her  task  be  ended?  Certainly  not.  She  must 
obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  give  her  the  right  of  accus¬ 
ing  the  General  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  every  one. 
She  must  have  material  and  indisputable  proofs  before 
she  could  say :  “  A  robbery  has  been  committed.  I 
was  accused  of  it.  I  was  innocent.  Here  is  the 
culprit !  ” 

What  a  long  journey  must  be  made  before  this  goal 
was  reached !  No  matter  !  Now  that  she  had  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  fixed  point  of  departure,  she  felt  that  she  pos- 
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sessed  enough  energy  to  sustain  her  in  her  endeavors 
for  years,  if  need  be.  What  troubled  her  most  was  that 
she  could  not  logically  explain  the  conduct  of  her 
enemies  from  the  time  M.  de  Fondege  had  asked  her 
hand  for  his  son  up  to  the  present  moment.  And  first, 
why  had  they  been  so  audacious  or  so  imprudent  as  to 
bring  her  to  their  own  home  if  they  had  really  stolen 
one  of  those  immense  amounts  that  are  sure  to  betray 
their  possessors?  “They  are  mad,”  she  thought,  “or 
else  they  must  deem  me  blind,  deaf,  and  more  stupid 
than  mortal  ever  was !  ”  Secondly,  why  should  they  be 
so  anxious  to  marry  her  to  their  son,  Lieutenant  Gus¬ 
tave?  This  also  was  a  puzzling  question.  However, 
she  was  fully  decided  on  one  point:  the  suspicions  of 
the  Fondege  family  must  not  be  aroused.  If  they  were 
on  their  guard,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  pay  their  debts  quietly,  and  increase  their 
expenditure  so  imperceptibly  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  prove  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth. 

But  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  dispelled  these 
apprehensions.  That  very  afternoon,  although  it  was 
Sunday,  it  became  evident  that  a  shower  of  gold  had 
fallen  on  the  General's  abode.  The  door-bell  rang  in¬ 
cessantly  for  several  hours,  and  an  interminable  pro¬ 
cession  of  tradesmen  entered.  It  looked  very  much  as 
if  M.  de  Fondege  had  called  a  meeting  of  his  creditors. 
They  came  in  haughty  and  arrogant,  with  their  hats 
upon  their  heads,  and  surly  of  speech,  like  people  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  their  loss,  but  who 
intend  to  pay  themselves  in  rudeness.  They  were 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room  where  the  General  was 
holding  his  levee ;  they  remained  there  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  and  then,  bowing  low  with  hat  in  hand,  they 
retired  with  radiant  countenances,  and  an  obsequious 
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smile  on  their  lips.  So  they  had  been  paid.  And  as  if 
to  prove  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  that  her  sus¬ 
picions  were  correct,  she  chanced  to  be  present  when 
the  livery  stable-keeper  presented  his  bill. 

Madame  de  Fondege  received  him  very  haughtily. 
“  Ah  !  here  you  are  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  rudely,  as  soon  as 
he  appeared.  “  So  you  are  the  man  who  teaches  his 
drivers  to  insult  his  customers?  That  is  an  excellent 
way  to  gain  patronage.  What !  I  hire  a  one-horse  car¬ 
riage  from  you  by  the  month,  and  because  I  happen  to 
wish  for  a  two-horse  vehicle  for  a  single  day,  you  make 
me  pay  the  difference.  You  should  demand  payment  in 
advance  if  you  are  so  suspicious.” 

The  stable-keeper,  who  had  a  bill  for  nearly  four 
thousand  francs  in  his  pocket,  stood  listening  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  meditating  some  crushing  reply; 
but  she  did  not  give  him  time  to  deliver  it.  “  When  I 
have  cause  to  complain  of  the  people  I  employ,  I  dis¬ 
miss  them  and  replace  them  by  others.  Insolence  is 
one  of  those  things  that  I  never  forgive.  Give  me  your 
bill.” 

The  man,  in  whose  face  doubt,  fear,  and  hope  had 
succeeded  each  other  in  swift  succession,  thereupon 
drew  an  interminable  bill  from  his  pocket.  And  when 
he  saw  the  bank-notes,  when  he  saw  the  bill  paid  with¬ 
out  dispute  or  even  examination,  he  was  seized  with  a 
wondering  respect,  and  his  voice  became  sweeter  than 
honey.  They  say  the  payment  of  a  bad  debt  delights 
a  merchant  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  settlement 
of  fifty  good  ones.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  became 
apparent  in  the  present  case.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
thought  the  man  was  going  to  beg  “  Madame  la 
Comtesse  to  do  him  the  favor  to  withhold  a  portion  of 
the  small  amount.”  For  the  Parisian  tradesman  is  so 
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constituted  that  very  frequently  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pay  him  money,  but  only  to  show  it. 

However,  this  creditor’s  abnegation  did  not  extend 
so  far ;  still  he  did  entreat  Madame  la  Comtesse  not  to 
leave  him  on  account  of  a  blunder — for  it  was  a  blunder 
— he  swore  it  on  his  children’s  heads.  His  coachman 
was  only  a  fool  and  a  drunkard,  who  had  misunderstood 
him  entirely,  and  whom  he  should  ignominiously  dis¬ 
miss  on  returning  to  his  establishment.  But  “  Madame 
la  Comtesse  ”  was  inflexible.  She  sent  the  man  about 
his  business,  saying,  “  I  never  place  myself  in  a  position 
to  be  treated  with  disrespect  a  second  time.” 

This  probably  accounted  for  the  fact  that  Evariste, 
the  footman,  who  had  been  so  wanting  in  respect  the 
previous  evening,  had  been  sent  away  that  very  morn¬ 
ing.  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  see  him  again. 
Dinner  was  served  by  a  new  servant,  who  had  been 
sent  by  an  Employment  Office,  and  engaged  without  a 
question,  no  doubt  because  Evariste’s  livery  fitted  him 
like  a  glove.  Had  the  cook  also  been  replaced?  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  thought  so,  though  she  had  no 
means  of  convincing  herself  on  this  point.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  Sunday  dinner  was  utterly  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  evening  before.  Quality  had  replaced 
quantity,  and  care,  profusion.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
send  to  the  cellar  for  a  bottle  of  Chateau-Laroze ;  it 
made  its  appearance  at  the  proper  moment,  warmed  to 
the  precise  degree  of  temperature,  and  seemed  quite  to 
the  taste  of  excellent  Madame  Leon. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  Fondege  family  had  been 
raised  to  such  affluence  that  they  must  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  if  it  were  possible  they  had  ever  known  the 
agonies  of  that  life  of  false  appearances  and  sham 
luxury  which  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  an  ex- 
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istence  of  abject  poverty.  “  Is  it  possible  that  I  am 
deceived?”  Marguerite  said  to  herself,  on  retiring  to 
her  room  that  evening.  For  it  surprised  her  that  a 
keen-sighted  person  like  Madame  Leon  should  not  have 
remarked  this  revolution ;  but  the  worthy  companion 
merely  declared  the  General  and  his  wife  to  be  charm¬ 
ing  people,  and  did  not  cease  to  congratulate  her  dear 
young  lady  upon  having  accepted  their  hospitality.  “  I 
feel  quite  at  home  here,”  said  she ;  “  and  though  my 
room  is  a  trifle  small,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  wish  for 
when  it  has  been  refurnished.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  spent  a  restless  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  night.  In  spite  of  her  reason,  in  spite  of  the 
convincing  proofs  she  had  seen,  the  most  disturbing 
doubts  returned.  Might  she  not  have  judged  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  prejudiced  mind  ?  Had  the  Fondeges  really 
been  as  reduced  in  circumstances  as  she  supposed? 
Like  every  one  who  has  been  unfortunate,  she  feared 
illusions,  and  was  extremely  distrustful  of  everything 
that  seemed  to  favor  her  hopes  and  wishes.  The  only 
thing  that  really  encouraged  her  was  the  thought  that 
she  could  consult  the  old  magistrate,  and  that  M.  de 
Chalusse’s  former  agent  might  succeed  in  finding  Pascal 
Ferailleur.  M.  Fortunat  must  have  received  her  letter 
by  this  time:  he  would  undoubtedly  expect  her  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  invent  some 
excuse  which  would  give  her  a  couple  of  hours’  liberty 
without  awakening  suspicion. 

She  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  had  almost 
completed  her  toilette,  when  she  heard  some  one  in 
the  passage  outside  rapping  at  the  door  of  Madame 
Leon’s  room.  “Who’s  there?”  inquired  that  worthy 
lady. 

It  was  Justine,  Madame  de  Fondege’s  maid,  who 
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answered  in  a  pert  voice,  “  Here  is  a  letter,  madame, 
which  has  just  been  sent  up  by  the  concierge.  It  is 
addressed  to  Madame  Leon.  That  is  your  name,  is  it 
not?” 

Marguerite  staggered  as  if  she  had  received  a  heavy 
blow.  “  My  God !  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay !  ”  she  thought. 

It  was  evident  that  the  estimable  lady  was  expecting 
this  missive  by  the  eagerness  with  which  she  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door.  And  Marguerite 
heard  her  say  to  the  servant  in  her  sweetest  voice :  “  A 
thousand  thanks,  my  child !  Ah !  this  is  a  great  relief. 
I  have  heard  from  my  brother-in-law  at  last.  I  recog¬ 
nize  his  hand-writing.”  And  then  the  door  closed  again. 

Standing  silent  and  motionless  in  the  middle  of  her 
room,  Marguerite  listened  with  that  feverish  anxiety 
that  excites  the  perceptive  faculties  to  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree.  An  inward  voice,  stronger  than  reason,  told  her 
that  this  letter  threatened  her  happiness,  her  future, 
perhaps  her  life !  But  how  could  she  convince  herself 
of  the  truth  of  this  presentiment?  If  she  had  followed 
her  first  impulse,  she  would  have  rushed  into  Madame 
Leon’s  room  and  have  snatched  the  letter  from  her 
hands.  But  if  she  did  this,  she  would  betray  herself, 
and  prove  that  she  was  not  the  dupe  they  supposed  her 
to  be,  and  this  supposition  on  the  part  of  her  enemies 
constituted  her  only  chance  of  salvation. 

If  she  could  only  watch  Madame  Leon  as  she  read 
the  letter,  and  gain  some  information  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face;  but  this  seemed  impossible,  for  the 
keyhole  was  blocked  up  by  the  key,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  lock  on  the  other  side.  Suddenly  a  crack  in 
the  partition  attracted  her  attention,  and  finding  that 
it  extended  through  the  wall,  she  realized  she  might 
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watch  what  was  passing  in  the  adjoining  room.  So  she 
approached  the  spot  on  tiptoe,  and,  with  bated  breath, 
stooped  and  looked  in. 

In  her  impatience  to  learn  the  contents  of  her  letter, 
Madame  Leon  had  not  gone  back  to  bed.  She  had 
broken  the  seal,  and  was  reading  the  missive,  standing 
barefooted  in  her  night-dress,  directly  opposite  the  little 
crevice.  She  read  line  after  line,  and  word  after  word, 
and  her  knitted  brows  and  compressed  lips  suggested 
deep  concentration  of  thought  mingled  with  discontent. 
At  last  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  muttered  a  few 
inaudible  words,  and  laid  the  open  letter  upon  the 
rickety  chest  of  drawers,  which,  with  two  chairs  and  a 
bed,  constituted  the  entire  furniture  of  her  apartment. 

“  My  God !  ”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  with  bated 
breath,  “if  she  would  only  forget  it!  ” 

But  she  did  not  forget  it.  She  began  to  dress,  and 
when  she  had  finished  she  read  the  letter  again,  and  then 
placed  it  carefully  in  one  of  the  drawers,  which  she 
locked,  putting  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

“I  shall  never  know,  then,”  thought  Marguerite; 
“  no,  I  shall  never  know.  But  I  must  know — and  I 
will !  ”  she  added  vehemently. 

From  that  moment  a  firm  determination  to  obtain 
that  letter  took  possession  of  her  mind;  and  so  deeply 
was  she  occupied  in  seeking  for  some  means  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  her  way  that  she 
did  not  say  a  dozen  words  during  breakfast.  “  I  must 
be  a  fool  if  I  can’t  find  some  way  of  gaining  possession 
of  that  letter,”  she  said  to  herself  again  and  again.  “I’m 
sure  I  could  find  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  abominable 
intrigue  which  Pascal  and  I  are  the  victims  of.” 

Happily,  her  preoccupation  was  not  remarked.  Each 
person  present  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  his  or  her 
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own  concerns  to  notice  the  behavior  of  the  others. 
Madame  Leon’s  mind  was  occupied  with  the  news  she 
had  just  received ;  and,  besides,  her  attention  was  con¬ 
siderably  attracted  by  some  partridges  garnished  with 
truffles,  and  a  bottle  of  Chateau-Laroze.  For  she  was 
rather  fond  of  good  living,  the  dear  lady,  as  she  con¬ 
fessed  herself,  adding  that  no  one  is  perfect.  The 
General  talked  of  nothing  but  a  certain  pair  of  horses 
which  he  was  to  look  at  that  afternoon,  and  which  he 
thought  of  buying — being  quite  disgusted  with  job- 
masters,  so  he  declared.  Besides,  he  expected  to  get 
the  animals  at  a  bargain,  as  they  were  the  property  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  led  to  commit  certain 
misdemeanors  by  his  love  of  gambling  and  his  passion 
for  a  notorious  woman  who  was  afflicted  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  desire  for  jewelry. 

As  for  Madame  de  Fondege,  her  head  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  turned  by  the  prospect  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  fete  at  the  Countess  de  Commarin’s.  She  had  only 
a  fortnight  left  to  make  her  preparations.  All  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  through  part  of  the  night,  and  ever  since 
she  had  been  awake  that  morning,  she  had  been  racking 
her  brain  to  arrive  at  an  effective  combination  of  colors 
and  materials.  And  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  headache, 
she  had  at  last  conceived  one  of  those  toilettes  which 
are  sure  to  make  a  sensation,  and  which  the  newspaper 
reporters  will  mention  as  noticeable  for  its  “chic.”  “Pic¬ 
ture  to  yourself,”  she  said,  all  ablaze  with  enthusiasm, 
“  picture  to  yourself  a  robe  of  tea-flower  silk,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  heavy  holland-tinted  satin,  thickly  em¬ 
broidered  with  flowers.  A  wide  flounce  of  Valenciennes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Over  this,  I  shall  wear  a  tunic 
of  pearl-gray  crepe ,  edged  with  a  fringe  of  the  various 
shades  in  the  dress,  and  forming  a  panier  behind.” 
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But  how  much  trouble,  time  and  labor  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  before  such  an  elaborate  chef -d' oeuvre  could  be 
completed !  How  many  conferences  with  the  dress¬ 
maker,  with  the  florist,  and  the  embroiderer  1  How 
many  doubts,  how  many  inevitable  mistakes !  Ah ! 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose !  Madame  de  Fondege, 
who  was  dressed  to  go  out,  and  who  had  already  sent 
for  a  carriage,  insisted  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
should  accompany  her.  And  certainly,  the  General’s 
wife  deemed  the  proposal  a  seductive  one.  It  is  a  very 
fashionable  amusement  to  run  from  one  shop  to  an¬ 
other,  even  when  one  cannot,  or  will  not,  buy.  It  is  a 
custom,  which  some  noble  ladies  have  imported  from 
America,  to  the  despair  of  the  poor  shopkeepers.  And 
thus  every  fine  afternoon,  the  swell  shops  are  filled  to 
overflowing  with  richly-attired  dames  and  damsels,  who 
ask  to  see  all  the  new  goods.  It  is  far  more  amusing 
than  remaining  at  home.  And  when  they  return  to 
dinner  in  the  evening,  after  inspecting  hundreds  of 
yards  of  silk  and  satin,  they  are  very  well  pleased  with 
themselves,  for  they  have  not  lost  the  day.  Nor  do  the 
shrewdest  always  return  from  these  expeditions  empty- 
handed.  A  dozen  gloves  or  a  piece  of  lace  can  be 
hidden  so  easily  in  the  folds  of  a  mantle ! 

And  yet,  to  Madame  de  Fondege’s  great  surprise, 
Marguerite  declined  the  invitation.  “  I  have  so  many 
things  to  put  in  order,”  she  added,  feeling  that  an  ex¬ 
cuse  was  indispensable. 

But  Madame  Leon,  who  had  not  the  same  reasons  as 
her  dear  child  for  wishing  to  remain  at  home,  kindly 
offered  her  services.  She  was  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  best  shops,  she  declared,  particularly  with  the 
establishment  of  a  dealer  in  laces,  in  the  Rue  de  Mul- 
house,  and  thanks  to  an  introduction  from  her,  Madame 
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de  Fondege  could  not  fail  to  conclude  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  bargain  there.  “Very  well,”  replied  Madame 
de  Fondege,  “  I  will  take  you  with  me,  then;  but  make 
haste  and  dress  while  I  put  on  my  bonnet.” 

They  left  the  breakfast-room  at  the  same  time,  closely 
followed  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  who  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  hope  which  she  scarcely  dared  confess  to 
herself.  With  her  forehead  resting  against  the  wall, 
and  her  eye  peering  through  the  tiny  crack,  she  watched 
her  governess  change  her  dress,  throw  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  put  on  her  best  bonnet,  and,  after  a  glance 
at  the  looking-glass,  rush  from  the  room,  exclaiming: 
“  Here  I  am,  my  dear  countess.  Fm  ready.” 

And  a  few  moments  afterward  they  left  the  house 
together. 

As  the  outer  door  closed  after  them,  Marguerite’s 
brain  whirled.  If  she  were  not  deceived,  Madame  Leon 
had  left  the  key  of  the  drawers  in  the  pocket  of  the 
dress  she  had  just  taken  off.  So  it  was  with  a  wildly 
throbbing  heart  that  she  opened  the  communicating 
door  and  entered  her  “  companion’s  ”  room.  She  hastily 
approached  the  bed  on  which  the  dress  was  lying,  and, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  she  began  to  search  for  the 
pocket.  Fortune  favored  her !  The  key  was  there. 
The  letter  was  within  her  reach.  But  she  was  about  to 
do  a  deed  against  which  her  whole  nature  revolted.  To 
steal  a  key,  to  force  an  article  of  furniture  open,  and 
violate  the  secret  of  a  private  correspondence,  these 
were  actions  so  repugnant  to  her  sense  of  honor,  and 
her  pride,  that  for  some  time  she  stood  irresolute.  At 
last  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  overpowered  her 
scruples.  Was  not  her  honor,  and  Pascal’s  honor 
also,  at  stake — as  well  as  their  mutual  love  and  hap¬ 
piness  ?  “  It  would  be  folly  to  hesitate,”  she  mur- 
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mured.  And  with  a  firm  hand  she  placed  the  key  in 
the  lock. 

The  latter  was  out  of  order  and  the  drawer  was  only 
opened  with  difficulty.  But  there,  on  some  clothes 
which  Madame  Leon  had  not  yet  found  time  to  arrange, 
Marguerite  saw  the  letter.  She  eagerly  snatched  it  up, 
unfolded  it,  and  read  :  “  Dear  Madame  Leon — ”  “  Dear 
me,”  she  muttered,  “  here  is  the  name  in  full.  This  is 
an  indiscretion  which  will  render  denial  difficult.”  And 
she  resumed  her  perusal :  “  Your  letter,  which  I  have 
just  received,  confirms  what  my  servants  had  already 
told  me :  that  twice  during  my  absence — on  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  morning — you  called  at  my  house 
to  see  me.”  So  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  penetration 
had  served  her  well.  All  this  talk  about  anxious  rela¬ 
tives  had  only  been  an  excuse  invented  by  Madame 
Leon  to  enable  her  to  absent  herself  whenever  occasion 
required.  “  I  regret,”  continued  the  letter,  “  that  you 
did  not  find  me  at  home,  for  I  have  instructions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  give  you.  We  are  approaching 
the  decisive  moment.  I  have  formed  a  plan  which  will 
completely,  and  forever,  efface  all  remembrance  of  that 
cursed  P.  F.,  in  case  any  one  condescended  to  think  of 
him  after  the  disgrace  we  fastened  upon  him  the  other 
evening  at  the  house  of  Madame  d’Argeles.”  P.  F. — 
these  initials  of  course  meant  Pascal  Ferailleur.  Then 
he  was  innocent,  and  she  held  an  undeniable,  irrefutable 
proof  of  his  innocence  in  her  hands.  How  coolly  and 
impudently  Valorsay  confessed  his  atrocious  crime  !  “  A 
bold  stroke  is  in  contemplation  which,  if  no  unfortunate 
and  well-nigh  impossible  accident  occur,  will  throw  the 
girl  into  my  arms.”  Marguerite  shuddered.  “  The 
girl  ”  referred  to  her,  of  course.  “  Thanks  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  of  my  friends,”  added  the  letter,  “  I  can 
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place  this  proud  damsel  in  a  perilous,  terribly  perilous 
position,  from  which  she  cannot  possibly  extricate  her¬ 
self  unaided.  But,  just  as  she  gives  herself  up  for  lost, 
I  shall  interpose.  I  shall  save  her;  and  it  will  be 
strange  if  gratitude  does  not  work  the  necessary  miracle 
in  my  favor.  The  plan  is  certain  to  succeed.  Still,  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  the  physician  who  attended  M. 

de  C - in  his  last  moments,  and  whom  you  spoke  to 

me  about  (Dr.  Jodon,  if  I  remember  rightly),  will  con¬ 
sent  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand.  What  kind  of  a  man 
is  he?  If  he  is  accessible  to  the  seductive  influence  of 
a  few  thousand  francs,  I  shall  consider  the  business  as 
good  as  concluded.  Your  conduct  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  for  which  you  shall  be 
amply  compensated.  You  have  cause  to  know  that  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  Let  the  F's  continue  their  intrigues, 
and  even  pretend  to  favor  them.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
these  people.  I  understand  their  game  perfectly,  and 
know  why  they  wish  my  little  one  to  marry  their  son. 
But  when  they  become  troublesome,  I  shall  crush  them 
like  glass.  In  spite  of  these  explanations,  which  I  have 
just  given  you  for  your  guidance,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  I  should  see  you.  I  shall  look  for  you  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  between  three  and  four  o’clock.  Above  all, 
don’t  fail  to  bring  me  the  desired  information  respect¬ 
ing  Dr.  Jodon.  I  am,  my  dear  madame,  devotedly 
yours — V.”  Below  ran  a  postscript  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “When  you  come  on  Tuesday  bring  this  letter  with 
you.  We  will  burn  it  together.  Don’t  imagine  that  I  dis¬ 
trust  you — but  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  letters.” 

For  some  time  Marguerite  stood,  stunned  and  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  audacity,  and  by 
the  language  of  this  letter,  which  was  at  once  so  obscure 
and  so  clear,  every  line  of  it  threatening  her  future. 
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The  reality  surpassed  her  worst  apprehensions,  but  real¬ 
izing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  she  shook  off  the 
torpor  stealing  over  her.  She  felt  that  every  second  was 
precious,  and  that  she  must  act,  and  act  at  once.  But 
what  should  she  do?  Simply  return  the  letter  to  its 
place,  and  continue  to  act  the  role  of  a  dupe,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened?  No;  that  must  not  be.  It 
would  be  madness  not  to  seize  this  flagrant  proof  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  infamy.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  kept  the  letter,  Madame  Leon  would  immediately 
discover  its  loss,  and  an  explanation  would  be  unavoid¬ 
able.  M.  de  Valorsay  would  be  worsted,  but  not  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  the  plans  which  made  the  physician’s  inter¬ 
vention  a  necessity  would  never  be  revealed.  She 
thought  of  hastening  to  her  friend  the  old  magistrate; 
but  he  lived  a  long  way  off,  and  time  was  pressing. 
Besides  she  might  not  find  him  at  home.  Then  she 
thought  of  going  to  a  notary,  to  a  judge.  She  would 
show  them  the  letter,  and  they  could  take  a  copy  of  it. 
But  no — this  would  do  no  good — the  marquis  could  still 
deny  it.  She  was  becoming  desperate,  and  was  accus¬ 
ing  herself  of  stupidity,  when  a  sudden  inspiration 
illumined  her  mind,  turning  night  into  day,  as  it  were. 
“  Oh,  Pascal,  we  are  saved  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  And  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  deliberate  any  longer,  she  threw  a  mantle 
over  her  shoulders,  hastily  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  house,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

Unfortunately  she  was  not  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  Paris,  and  on  reaching  the  Rue  Pigalle  she  was  at 
a  loss  for  her  way.  Unwilling  to  waste  any  more  time, 
she  hastily  entered  a  grocer’s  shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Pigalle  and  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and 
anxiously  inquired :  “  Do  you  know  any  photographer 
in  this  neighborhood,  monsieur  ?  ” 
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Her  agitation  made  this  question  seem  so  singular 
that  the  grocer  looked  at  her  closely  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  jesting.  “  You  have 
only  to  go  down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,”  he 
replied,  “  and  on  the  left-hand  side,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  you  will  find  the  photographer  Car j at.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

The  grocer  stepped  to  the  door  to  watch  her.  “  That 
girl  is  certainly  light-headed,”  he  thought. 

Her  demeanor  was  really  so  extraordinary  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passers-by.  She  saw  this, 
and  slackening  her  pace,  tried  to  become  more  com¬ 
posed.  At  the  spot  the  grocer  had  indicated,  she  per¬ 
ceived  several  show  frames  filled  with  photographs 
hanging  on  either  side  of  a  broad,  open  gateway,  above 
which  ran  the  name,  “  E.  Car  j  at.”  She  went  in,  and 
seeing  a  man  standing  at  the  door  of  an  elegant  pavilion 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  large  courtyard,  she  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  asked  for  his  employer. 

“  He  is  here,”  replied  the  man.  “  Does  madame  come 
for  a  photograph  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  will  madame  be  so  kind  as  to  pass  in.  She 
will  not  be  obliged  to  wait  long.  There  are  only  four 
or  five  persons  before  her.” 

Four  or  five  persons !  How  long  would  she  be 
obliged  to  wait? — half  an  hour — two  hours?  She  had 
not  the  slightest  idea.  But  she  did  know  that  she  had 
not  a  second  to  lose,  that  Madame  Leon  might  return 
at  any  moment,  and  find  the  letter  missing;  and,  to 
crown  all,  she  remembered  now  that  she  had  not 
even  locked  the  drawer  again.  “  I  cannot  wait,” 
she  said,  imperiously.  “  I  must  speak  to  M.  Car  j at  at 
once.” 
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“  But - ” 

“  At  onee,  I  tell  you.  Go  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
come.” 

Her  tone  was  so  commanding,  and  there  was  so  much 
authority  in  her  glance,  that  the  servant  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  ushered  her  into  a  little  sitting-room, 
and  said,  “  If  madame  will  take  a  seat,  I  will  call 
monsieur.” 

She  sank  on  to  a  chair,  for  her  limbs  were  failing 
her.  She  was  beginning  to  realize  the  strangeness  of 
the  step  she  had  taken — to  fear  the  result  it  might  lead 
to — and  to  be  astonished  at  her  own  boldness.  But  she 
had  no  time  to  prepare  what  she  wished  to  say,  for  a 
man  of  five-and-thirty,  wearing  a  mustache  and  im¬ 
perial,  and  clad  in  a  velvet  coat,  entered  the  room,  and 
bowing  with  an  air  of  surprise,  exclaimed:  “  You  desire 
to  speak  with  me,  madame  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you,  monsieur.” 

“  Of  me?” 

She  drew  M.  de  Valorsay’s  letter  from  her  pocket, 
and,  showing  it  to  the  photographer,  she  said,  “  I  have 
come  to  you,  monsieur,  to  ask  you  to  photograph  this 
letter — but  at  once — before  me-— and  quickly — very 
quickly.  The  honor  of  two  persons  is  imperilled  by 
each  moment  I  lose  here.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  embarrassment  was  ex¬ 
treme.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  she  trembled  like 
a  leaf.  Still  her  attitude  was  proud,  generous  enthusi¬ 
asm  glowed  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  her  tone  of  voice 
revealed  the  serenity  of  a  lofty  soul  ready  to  dare  any¬ 
thing  for  a  just  and  noble  cause.  This  striking  con¬ 
trast — this  struggle  between  girlish  timidity  and  a 
lover’s  virgil  energy,  endowed  her  with  a  strange  and 
powerful  charm,  which  the  photographer  made  no  at- 
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tempt  to  resist.  Unusual  as  was  the  request,  he  did 
not  hesitate.  “  I  am  ready  to  do  what  you  desire, 
madame,”  he  replied,  bowing  again. 

“Oh!  monsieur,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you?” 

He  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  her  thanks.  Not  wishing 
to  return  to  the  reception-room,  where  five  or  six  clients 
were  impatiently  awaiting  their  turn,  he  called  one  of 
his  subordinates,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  necessary 
apparatus  at  once.  While  he  was  speaking,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  paused;  but,  as  soon  as  his  instruc¬ 
tions  were  concluded,  she  remarked  :  “  Perhaps  you  are 
too  hasty,  sir.  You  have  not  allowed  me  to  explain; 
and  perhaps  what  I  desire  is  impossible.  I  came  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Before  you  set  to  work,  I  must  know  if  what 
you  can  do  will  answer  my  purpose.” 

“  Speak,  madame.” 

“  Will  the  copy  you  obtain  be  precisely  like  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  every  particular?  ” 

“  In  every  particular.” 

“  The  writing  will  be  the  same — exactly  the  same  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely  the  same.” 

“  So  like,  that  if  one  of  your  photographs  should  be 
presented  to  the  person  who  wrote  this  letter - ” 

“  He  could  no  more  deny  his  handwriting  than  he 
could  if  some  one  handed  him  the  letter  itself.” 

“  And  the  operation  will  leave  no  trace  on  the 
original  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

A  smile  of  triumph  played  upon  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  lips.  It  was  as  she  had  thought;  the  defensive 
plan  which  she  had  suddenly  conceived  was  a  good 
one.  “  One  more  question,  sir,”  she  resumed.  “  I  am 
only  a  poor,  ignorant  girl ;  excuse  me,  and  give  me  the 
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benefit  of  yonr  knowledge.  This  letter  will  be  returned 
to  its  author  to-morrow,  and  he  will  burn  it.  But  after¬ 
ward,  in  case  of  any  difficulty — in  case  of  a  law-suit — 
or  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove  certain 
things  which  one  might  establish  by  means  of  this 
letter,  would  one  of  your  photographs  be  admitted  as 
evidence?  ” 

The  photographer  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
Now  he  understood  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  motive, 
and  the  importance  she  attached  to  a  fac-simile.  But 
this  imparted  an  unexpected  gravity  to  the  service  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  He  therefore  wished  some 
time  for  reflection,  and  he  scrutinized  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  as  if  he  were  trying  to  read  her  very  soul. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  young  girl,  with  such  a  pure 
and  noble  brow,  and  with  such  frank,  honest  eyes,  could 
be  meditating  any  cowardly,  dishonorable  act?  No,  he 
could  not  believe  it.  In  whom,  or  in  what,  could  he 
trust  if  such  a  countenance  deceived  him  ?  “  My  fac¬ 

simile  would  certainly  be  admitted  as  evidence,”  he  re¬ 
plied  at  last ;  “  and  this  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
the  decision  of  a  court  has  depended  on  proofs  which 
have  been  photographed  by  me.” 

[Meanwhile,  his  assistant  had  returned,  bringing  the 
necessary  apparatus  with  him.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  photographer  asked  her,  “  Will  you  give  me  the 
letter,  madame  ?  ” 

She  hesitated  for  a  second — only  for  a  second.  The 
man’s  honest,  kindly  face  told  her  that  he  would  not 
betray  her,  that  he  would  rather  give  her  assistance.  So 
she  handed  him  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  letter,  say¬ 
ing,  with  melancholy  dignity,  “It  is  my  happiness  and 
my  future  that  I  place  in  your  hands — and  I  have  no 
fears.” 
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He  read  her  thoughts,  and  understood  that  she  either 
dared  not  ask  for  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  or  else  that  she 
thought  it  unnecessary.  He  took  pity  on  her,  and  his 
last  doubt  fled.  “  I  shall  read  this  letter,  madame,”  said 
he,  “  but  I  am  the  only  person  who  will  read  it.  I  give 
you  my  word  on  that!  No  one  but  myself  will  see  the 
proofs.” 

Greatly  moved,  she  offered  him  her  hand,  and  simply 
said,  “  Thanks;  I  am  more  than  repaid.’’ 

To  obtain  an  absolutely  perfect  fac-simile  of  a  letter 
is  a  delicate  and  sometimes  lengthy  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  possessed  two  negatives  that  promised  him 
perfect  proofs.  He  looked  at  them  with  a  satisfied  air; 
and  then  returning  the  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  he  said,  “  In  less  than  three  days  the  fac-similes 
will  be  ready,  madame  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  to  what 
address  I  ought  to  send  them - •” 

She  trembled  on  hearing  these  words,  and  quickly  an¬ 
swered,  “  Don’t  send  them,  sir — keep  them  carefully. 
Great  heavens !  all  would  be  lost  if  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one.  I  will  send  for  them,  or  come 
myself.”  And,  feeling  the  extent  of  her  obligation, 
she  added,  “  But  I  will  not  go  without  introducing  my¬ 
self — I  am  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de  Chalusse.” 
And,  thereupon,  she  went  off,  leaving  the  photographer 
surprised  at  the  adventure  and  dazzled  by  his  strange 
visitor’s  beauty. 

Rather  more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Mar¬ 
guerite  left  M.  de  Fondege’s  house.  “  How  time  flies  !  ” 
she  murmured,  quickening  her  pace  as  much  as  she 
could  without  exciting  remark — “  how  time  flies  !  ”  But, 
hurried  as  she  was,  she  stopped  and  spent  five  minutes 
at  a  shop  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  where 
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she  purchased  some  black  ribbon  and  a  few  other  trifles. 
How  else  could  she  explain  and  justify  her  absence,  if 
the  servants,  who  had  probably  discovered  she  had  gone 
out,  chanced  to  speak  of  it? 

But  her  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  burst  as  she 
ascended  the  General’s  staircase,  and  anxiety  checked 
her  breathing  as  she  rang  the  bell.  “  What  if  Madame 
de  Fondcgc  and  Madame  Leon  had  returned,  and  the 
abstraction  of  the  letter  been  discovered !  ”  For¬ 
tunately,  Madame  de  Fondege  required  more  than  an 
hour  to  purchase  the  materials  for  the  elaborate  toilette 
she  had  dreamt  of.  The  ladies  were  still  out,  and 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  found  everything  in  the  same 
condition  as  she  had  left  it.  She  carefully  placed  the 
letter  in  the  drawer  again,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key 
in  the  pocket  of  Madame  Leon’s  dress.  Then  she 
breathed  freely  once  more ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  six 
days,  she  felt  something  very  like  joy  in  her  heart. 
Now  she  had  no  fear  of  the  Marquis  de  Yalorsay.  She 
had  him  in  her  power.  He  would  destroy  his  letter  the 
next  day,  and  think  that  he  was  annihilating  all  proofs 
of  his  infamy.  Not  so.  At  the  decisive  moment,  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph,  she  would  produce  the 
photograph  of  this  letter,  and  crush  him.  And  she — 
only  a  young  girl — had  outwitted  this  consummate 
scoundrel !  “  I  have  not  been  unworthy  of  Pascal/’  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  flash  of  pride. 

However,  her  nature  was  not  one  of  those  weak  ones 
which  are  become  intoxicated  by  the  first  symptom  of 
success,  and  then  relax  in  their  efforts.  When  her  ex¬ 
citement  had  abated  a  little,  she  was  inclined  to  dis¬ 
parage  rather  than  to  exaggerate  the  advantage  she  had 
gained.  What  she  desired  was  a  complete,  startling,  in¬ 
contestable  victory.  It  was  not  enough  to  prove  Val- 
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orsay’s  guilt — she  was  resolved  to  penetrate  his  designs, 
to  discover  why  he  pursued  her  so  desperately.  And, 
though  she  felt  that  she  possessed  a  formidable  weapon; 
of  defence,  she  could  not  drive  away  her  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  when  she  thought  of  the  threats  contained  in 
the  marquis’s  letter.  “  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  one 
of  my  friends,”  he  wrote,  “  I  can  place  this  proud  girl 
in  a  perilous,  terribly  perilous,  position,  from  which  she 
cannot  possibly  extricate  herself  unaided.” 

These  words  persistently  lingered  in  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite’s  mind.  What  was  the  danger  hanging 
over  her?  whence  would  it  come?  and  in  what  form? 
What  abominable  machination  might  she  not  expect 
from  the  villain  who  had  deliberately  dishonored  Pas¬ 
cal?  How  would  he  attack  her?  Would  he  strive  to 
ruin  her  reputation,  or  did  he  intend  to  forcibly  abduct 
her?  Would  he  attempt  to  decoy  her  into  a  trap  where 
she  would  be  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  vilest 
wretches?  A  thousand  frightful  memories  of  the  time 
when  she  was  an  apprentice  drove  her  nearly  frantic. 
“  I  will  never  go  out  unarmed,”  she  thought,  “  and  woe 
to  the  man  who  raises  his  hand  against  me !  ” 

The  vagueness  of  the  threat  increased  her  fears.  No 
one  is  courageous  enough  to  confront  an  unknown, 
mysterious,  and  always  imminent  danger  without  some¬ 
times  faltering.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  marquis  was 
not  her  only  enemy.  She  had  the  Fondege  family  to 
dread — these  dangerous  hypocrites,  who  had  taken  her 
to  their  home  so  that  they  might  ruin  her  the  more 
surely.  M.  de  Valorsay  wrote  that  he  had  no  fears  of 
the  Fondeges — that  he  understood  their  little  game. 
What  was  their  little  game?  No  doubt  they  were  re¬ 
solved  that  she  should  become  their  son’s  wife,  even  if 
they  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  win  her  consent.  At 
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this  thought  a  sudden  terror  seized  her  soul,  so  full  of 
peace  and  hope  an  instant  before.  When  she  was  at¬ 
tacked,  would  she  have  time  to  produce  and  use  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  Valorsay’s  letter?  “  I  must  reveal  my  secret 
to  a  friend — to  a  trusty  friend — who  will  avenge  me!  ” 
she  muttered. 

Fortunately  she  had  a  friend  in  whom  she  could  safely 
confide — the  old  magistrate  who  had  given  her  such 
proofs  of  sympathy.  She  felt  that  she  needed  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  riper  experience  than  her  own,  and  the 
thought  of  consulting  him  at  once  occurred  to  her.  She 
was  alone ;  she  had  no  spy  to  fear ;  and  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  profit  by  the  few  moments  of  liberty  that 
remained.  So  she  drew  her  writing-case  from  her 
trunk,  and,  after  barricading  her  door  to  prevent  a  sur¬ 
prise,  she  wrote  her  friend  an  account  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  their  last  interview.  She 
told  him  everything  with  rare  precision  and  accuracy 
of  detail,  sending  him  a  copy  of  Valorsay’s  letter,  and 
informing  him  that,  in  case  any  misfortune  befell  her, 
he  could  obtain  the  fac-similes  from  Car j at.  She  fin¬ 
ished  her  letter,  but  did  not  seal  it.  “  If  anything  should 
happen  before  I  have  an  opportunity  to  post  it,  I  will 
add  a  postscript,”  she  said  to  herself. 

She  had  made  all  possible  haste,  fearing  that  Madame 
de  Fondege  and  Madame  Leon  might  return  at  any 
moment.  But  this  was  truly  a  chimerical  apprehension. 
It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  when  the  two  shoppers  made 
their  appearance,  wearied  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
but  in  fine  spirits.  Besides  purchasing  every  requisite 
for  that  wonderful  costume  of  hers,  the  General’s  wife 
had  found  some  laces  of  rare  beauty,  which  she  had 
secured  for  the  mere  trifle  of  four  thousand  francs.  “  It 
was  one  of  those  opportunities  one  ought  always  to 
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profit  by,”  she  said,  as  she  displayed  her  purchase.  “Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  the  same  with  lace  as  with  diamonds,  you 
should  purchase  them  when  you  can — then  you  have 
them.  It  isn’t  an  outlay — it’s  an  investment.”  Subtle 
reasoning  that  has  cost  many  a  husband  dear ! 

On  her  side,  Madame  Leon  proudly  showed  her  dear 
young  lady  a  very  pretty  present  which  Madame  de 
Fondege  had  given  her.  “  So  money  is  no  longer  lack¬ 
ing  in  this  household,”  thought  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite,  all  the  more  confirmed  in  her  suspicions. 

The  General  came  in  a  little  later,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  and  Marguerite  soon  discovered  that  the  worthy 
man  had  spent  the  day  as  profitably  as  his  wife.  He  too 
was  quite  tired  out ;  and  he  had  reason  to  be  fatigued. 
First,  he  had  purchased  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
ruined  spendthrift,  and  he  had  paid  five  thousand  francs 
for  them,  a  mere  trifle  for  such  animals.  Less  than 
an  hour  after  the  purchase  he  had  refused  almost  double 
that  amount  from  a  celebrated  connoisseur  in  horse-flesh, 
M.  de  Breulh-Faverlay.  This  excellent  speculation  had 
put  him  in  such  good  humor  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  purchasing  a  beautiful  sad¬ 
dle-horse,  which  they  let  him  have  for  a  hundred  louis. 
He  had  not  been  foolish,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
sell  the  animal  again  at  an  advance  of  a  thousand 
francs  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so.  “  So,”  remarked 
his  friend,  “  if  you  bought  such  a  horse  every  day,  you 
would  make  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
francs  a  year.” 

Was  this  only  a  jest— one  of  those  witticisms  which 
people  who  boast  of  wonderful  bargains  must  expect  to 
parry,  or  had  the  remark  a  more  serious  meaning? 
Marguerite  could  not  determine.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  General  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  gayly  continued 
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his  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  spent  his  time. 
Having  purchased  the  horses,  his  next  task  was  to  find 
a  carriage,  and  he  had  heard  of  a  barouche  which  a 
Russian  prince  had  ordered  but  didn’t  take,  so  that  the 
builder  was  willing  to  sell  it  at  less  than  cost  price; 
and  to  recoup  this  worthy  man,  the  General  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  brougham  as  well.  He  had,  moreover,  hired 
stabling  in  the  Rue  Pigalle,  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
house,  and  he  expected  a  coachman  and  a  groom  the 
following  morning. 

‘‘  And  all  this  will  cost  us  less  than  the  miserable 
vehicle  we  have  been  hiring  by  the  year,”  observed 
Madame  de  Fondege,  gravely.  “  Oh,  I  know  what  I 
say.  I’ve  counted  the  cost.  What  with  gratuities  and 
extras,  it  costs  us  now  fully  a  thousand  francs  a  month, 
and  three  horses  and  a  coachman  won’t  cost  you  more. 
And  what  a  difference !  I  shall  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  blush  for  the  skinny  horses  the  stable-keeper  sends 
me,  nor  to  endure  the  insolence  of  his  men.  The  first 
outlay  frightened  me  a  little;  but  that  is  made  now,  and 
I  am  delighted.  We  will  save  it  in  something  else.” 

In  laces,  no  doubt,”  thought  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite.  She  was  intensely  exasperated,  and  on  re¬ 
gaining  her  chamber  she  said  to  herself,  for  the  tenth 
time,  “What  do  they  take  me  for?  Do  they  think  me 
an  idiot  to  flaunt  the  millions  they  have  stolen  from  my 
father — that  they  have  stolen  from  me — before  my  eyes 
in  this  fashion  ?  A  common  thief  would  take  care  not 
to  excite  suspicion  by  a  foolish  expenditure  of  the  fruits 
of  his  knavery,  but  they — they  have  lost  their  senses.” 

Madame  Leon  was  already  in  bed,  and  when  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  was  satisfied  that  she  was  asleep, 
she  took  her  letter  from  her  trunk,  and  added  this  post¬ 
script  :  “  P.  S. — It  is  impossible  to  retain  the  shadow 
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of  a  doubt,  M.  and  Madame  de  Fondege  have  spent 
certainly  twenty  thousand  francs  to-day.  This  audacity 
must  arise  from  a  conviction  that  no  proofs  of  the  crime 
they  have  committed  exist.  Still  they  continue  to  talk 
to  me  about  their  son,  Lieutenant  Gustave.  He  will  be 
presented  to  me  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  also,  between 
three  and  four,  I  shall  be  at  the  house  of  a  man  who 
can  perhaps  discover  Pascal’s  hiding-place  for  me, — 
the  house  of  M.  Isidore  Fortunat.  I  hope  to  make 
my  escape  easily  enough,  for  at  that  same  hour, 
Madame  Leon  has  an  appointment  with  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay.” 


X. 

The  old  legend  of  Achilles’s  heel  will  be  eternally  true. 
A  man  may  be  humble  or  powerful,  feeble  or  strong, 
but  there  are  none  of  us  without  some  weak  spot  in  our 
armor,  a  spot  vulnerable  beyond  all  others,  a  certain 
place  where  wounds  prove  most  dangerous  and  painful. 
M.  Isidore  Fortunat’s  weak  place  was  his  cash-box.  To 
attack  him  there  was  to  endanger  his  life — to  wound 
him  at  a  point  where  all  his  sensibility  centred.  For 
it  was  in  this  cash-box  and  not  in  his  breast  that  his 
heart  really  throbbed.  His  safe  made  him  happy  or 
dejected.  Happy  when  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  by 
some  brilliant  operation,  and  dejected  when  he  saw  it 
become  empty  as  some  imprudent  transaction  failed. 

This  then  explains  his  frenzy  on  that  ill-fated  Sun¬ 
day,  when,  after  being  brutally  dismissed  by  M.  Wilkie, 
he  returned  to  his  rooms  in  the  company  of  his  clerk, 
Victor  Chupin.  This  explains,  too,  the  intensity  of  the 
hatred  he  now  felt  for  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  and  the 
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Viscount  de  Coralth.  The  former,  the  marquis,  had 
defrauded  him  of  forty  thousand  francs  in  glittering 
gold.  The  other,  the  viscount,  had  suddenly  sprung 
up  out  of  the  ground,  and  carried  off  from  under  his 
very  nose  that  magnificent  prize,  the  Chalusse  inher¬ 
itance,  which  he  had  considered  as  good  as  won.  And 
he  had  not  only  been  defrauded  and  swindled — such 
were  his  own  expressions — but  he  had  been  tricked, 
deceived,  duped,  and  outwitted,  and  by  whom?  By 
people  who  did  not  make  it  their  profession  to  be 
shrewd,  like  he  did  himself.  Just  fancy,  his  business 
was  to  outwit  others,  and  a  couple  of  mere  amateurs  had 
outgeneraled  him.  He  had  not  only  suffered  in  pocket, 
he  had  been  humiliated  as  well,  and  so  he  indulged  in 
threats  of  such  terrible  import. 

However,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  dreaming 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay 
and  the  Viscount  de  Coralth,  his  housekeeper,  austere 
Madame  Dodelin,  handed  him  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  letter.  He  read  it  with  intense  astonishment, 
rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  were 
really  awake.  “  Tuesday,”  he  repeated,  “  the  day  after 
to-morrow — at  your  house — between  three  and  four 
o’clock — I  must  speak  with  you.” 

His  manner  was  so  strange,  and  his  usually  impassive 
face  so  disturbed  by  conflicting  feelings,  that  Madame 
Dodelin’s  curiosity  overcame  her  prudence,  and  she  re¬ 
mained  standing  in  front  of  him  with  open  mouth, 
staring  with  all  her  eyes  and  listening  with  all  her  ears. 
He  perceived  this,  and  angrily  exclaimed :  “What  are 
you  doing  here?  You  are  watching  me,  I  do  believe. 
Get  back  to  your  kitchen,  or - ” 

She  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  then  entered  his  private 
office.  His  heart  was  leaping  with  joy,  and  he  laughed 
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wickedly  at  the  hope  of  a  speedy  revenge.  “  She’s  on 
the  scent,”  he  muttered ;  “  and  she  has  luck  in  her  favor. 
She  has  chanced  to  apply  to  me  on  the  very  day  that  I 
had  resolved  to  defend  and  rehabilitate  her  lover,  the 
honest  fool  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dishonored  by 
those  unscrupulous  blackguards.  Just  as  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  going  in  search  of  her,  she  comes  to  me.  As 
I  was  about  to  write  to  her,  she  writes  to  me.  Who 
can  deny  the  existence  of  Providence  after  this?  ”  Like 
many  other  people,  M.  Fortunat  piously  believed  in 
Providence  when  things  went  to  his  liking,  but  it  is  sad 
to  add  that  in  the  contrary  case  he  denied  its  existence. 

If  she  has  any  courage,”  he  resumed,  “  and  she  seems 
to  have  plenty  of  it,  Valorsay  and  Coralth  will  be  in  a 
tight  place  soon.  And  if  it  takes  ten  thousand  francs 
to  put  them  there,  and  if  neither  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  nor  M.  Ferailleur  has  the  amount — ah,  well ! 
I’ll  advance — well,  at  least  five  thousand — without 
charging  them  any  commission.  I’ll  even  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  out  of  my  own  pocket,  if  necessary.  Ah,  my  fine 
fellows,  you’ve  laughed  too  soon.  In  a  week’s  time 
we'll  see  who  laughs  last.” 

He  paused,  for  Victor  Chupin,  who  had  lingered  be¬ 
hind  to  pay  the  driver,  had  just  entered  the  room. 
“  You  gave  me  twenty  francs,  m’sieur,”  he  remarked  to 
his  employer.  “  I  paid  the  driver  four  francs  and  five 
sous,  here’s  the  change.” 

“  Keep  it  yourself,  Victor,”  said  M.  Fortunat. 

What!  keep  fifteen  francs  and  fifteen  sous?  Under 
any  other  circumstances  such  unusual  generosity  would 
have  drawn  a  grimace  of  satisfaction  from  young 
Chupin.  But  to-day  he  did  not  even  smile;  he  slipped 
the  money  carelessly  into  his  pocket,  and  scarcely 
deigned  to  say  “  thanks,”  in  the  coldest  possible  tone. 
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Absorbed  in  thought,  M.  Fortunat  did  not  remark 
this  little  circumstance.  “  We  have  them,  Victor,”  he 
resumed.  “  I  told  you  that  Valorsay  and  Coralth  should 
pay  me  for  their  treason.  Vengeance  is  near.  Read 
this  letter.”  Victor  read  it  slowly,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  his  employer  ejaculated,  “Well?” 

But  Chupin  was  not  a  person  to  give  advice  lightly. 
“  Excuse  me,  m'sicur,”  said  he,  “  but  in  order  to 
answer  you,  I  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
I  only  know  what  you’ve  told  me — which  is  little 
enough — and  what  I’ve  guessed.  In  fact,  I  know 
nothing  at  all.” 

M.  Fortunat  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  You  are 
right,  Victor,”  he  said,  at  last.  “  So  far  the  explana¬ 
tion  I  gave  you  was  all  that  was  necessary :  but  now 
that  I  expect  more  important  services  from  you,  I  ought 
to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  or  at  least  all  I  know  about 
the  affair.  This  will  prove  my  great  confidence  in 
you.”  Whereupon,  he  acquainted  Chupin  with  every¬ 
thing  he  knew  concerning  the  history  of  M.  de  Chalusse, 
the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 

However,  if  he  expected  these  disclosures  to  elevate 
him  in  his  subordinate’s  estimation  he  was  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  Chupin  had  sufficient  experience  and  common 
sense  to  read  his  master’s  character  and  discern  his 
motives.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  this  honest  im¬ 
pulse  on  M.  Fortunat’s  part  came  from  disappointed 
avarice  and  wounded  vanity,  and  that  the  agent  would 
have  allowed  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  to  carry  out  his 
infamous  scheme  without  any  compunctions  of  con¬ 
science,  providing  he,  himself,  had  not  been  injured  by 
it.  Still,  the  young  fellow  did  not  allow  his  real  feel¬ 
ings  to  appear  on  his  face.  First,  it  was  not  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  tell  M.  Fortunat  his  opinion  of  him ;  and  in  the 
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second  place,  he  did  not  deem  it  an  opportune  moment 
for  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments.  So,  when  his  em¬ 
ployer  paused,  he  exclaimed:  “Well,  we  must  outwit 
these  scoundrels — for  I'll  join  you,  m’sieur ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  can  be  very  useful  to  you.  Do  you  want 
the  particulars  of  the  viscount's  past  life?  If  so,  I 
can  furnish  them.  I  know  the  brigand.  He’s  married, 
as  I  told  you  before,  and  I’ll  find  his  wife  for  you  in 
a  few  days.  I  don’t  know  exactly  where  she  lives,  but 
she  keeps  a  tobacco  store,  somewhere,  and  that’s 
enough.  She'll  tell  you  how  much  he’s  a  viscount. 
Ha !  ha !  Viscount  just  as  much  as  I  am — and  no 
more.  I  can  tell  you  the  scrapes  he  has  been  in.” 

“No  doubt ;  but  the  most  important  thing  is  to  know 
how  he’s  living  now,  and  on  what !  ” 

“  Not  by  honest  work,  I  can  tell  you.  But  give  me 
a  little  time,  and  I’ll  find  out  for  sure.  As  soon  as  I 
can  go  home,  change  my  clothes,  and  disguise  myself, 
I’ll  start  after  him;  and  may  I  be  hung,  if  I  don’t  re¬ 
turn  with  a  complete  report  before  Tuesday.” 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  appeared  on  M.  Fortunat’s 
face.  “  Good,  Victor !  ”  he  said,  approvingly,  “  very 
good !  I  see  that  you  will  serve  me  with  your  usual 
zeal  and  intelligence.  Rest  assured  that  you  will  be 
rewarded  as  you  have  never  been  rewarded  before. 
As  long  as  you  are  engaged  in  this  affair,  you  shall 
have  ten  francs  a  day;  and  I’ll  pay  your  board,  your 
cab-hire,  and  all  your  expenses.” 

This  was  a  most  liberal  offer,  and  yet,  far  from 
seeming  delighted,  Chupin  gravely  shook  his  head. 
“  You  know  how  I  value  money,  m’sieur,”  he  began. 

“  Too  much,  Victor,  my  boy,  too  much - ” 

“  Excuse  me,  it’s  because  I  have  responsibilities, 
m’sieur.  You  know  my  establishment” — he  spoke  this 
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word  with  a  grandiloquent  air — “  you  have  seen  my 
good  mother — my  expenses  are  heavy - ” 

“  In  short,  you  don’t  think  I  offer  you  enough?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  sir — but  you  don’t  allow  me  to 
finish.  I  love  money,  don’t  I?  But  no  matter,  I  don’t 
want  to  be  paid  for  this  business.  I  don’t  want  either 
my  board  or  my  expenses,  not  a  penny — nothing.  I’ll 
serve  you,  but  for  my  own  sake,  for  my  own  pleasure 
— gratis.” 

M.  Fortunat  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment.  Chupin,  who  was  as  eager  for  gain  as 
an  old  usurer — Chupin,  as  grasping  as  avarice  itself, 
refuse  money!  This  was  something  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  he  would  no  doubt  never 
see  again. 

Victor  had  become  very  much  excited;  his  usually 
pale  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  in  a  harsh  voice,  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “It’s  a  fancy  of  mine — that’s  all.  I  have  eight 
hundred  francs  hidden  in  my  room,  the  fruit  of  years 
of  work.  I’ll  spend  the  last  penny  of  it  if  need  be; 
and  if  I  can  see  Coralth  in  the  mire,  I  shall  say,  ‘  My 
money  has  been  well  expended.’  I’d  rather  see  that 
day  dawn  than  be  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs.  If  a  horrible  vision  haunted  you  every  night, 
and  prevented  you  from  sleeping,  wouldn’t  you  give 
something  to  get  rid  of  it?  Very  well!  that  brigand’s 
my  nightmare.  There  must  be  an  end  to  it.” 

M.  de  Coralth,  who  was  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
would  certainly  have  felt  alarmed  if  he  had  seen  his 
unknown  enemy  at  the  present  moment,  for  Victor’s 
eyes,  usually  a  pale  and  undecided  blue,  were  glitter¬ 
ing  like  steel,  and  his  hands  were  clinched  most  threat¬ 
eningly.  “  For  he  was  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble,” 
he  continued,  gloomily.  “  I’ve  told  you,  sir,  that  I  was 
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guilty  of  an  infamous  deed  once  upon  a  time.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a  miracle  I  should  have  killed  a  man — 
the  king  of  men.  Ah,  well !  if  Monsieur  Andre  had 
broken  his  back  by  falling  from  a  fifth-floor  window, 
my  Coralth  would  be  the  Due  de  Champdoce  to-day. 
And  shall  he  be  allowed  to  ride  about  in  his  carriage, 
and  deceive  and  ruin  honest  people?  No — there  are 
too  many  such  villains  at  large  for  public  safety.  Wait 
a  little,  Coralth — I  owe  you  something,  and  I  always 
pay  my  debts.  When  M.  Andre  saved  me,  though  I 
richly  deserved  to  have  my  throat  cut,  he  made  no  con¬ 
ditions.  He  only  said,  ‘  If  you  are  not  irredeemably 
bad  you  will  be  honest  after  this.’  And  he  said  these 
words  as  he  was  lying  there  as  pale  as  death  with  his 
shoulder  broken,  and  his  body  mangled  from  his  fall. 
Great  heavens !  I  felt  smaller  than — than  nothing  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  I  swore  that  I  would  do  honor  to  his 
teachings— and  when  evil  thoughts  enter  my  mind,  and 
when  I  feel  a  thirst  for  liquor,  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  Wait 
a  bit,  and — and  M.  Andre  will  take  a  glass  with  you.’ 
And  that  quenches  my  thirst  instantly.  I  have  his 
portrait  at  home,  and  every  night,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  tell  him  the  history  of  the  day — and  sometimes  I 
fancy  that  he  smiles  at  me.  All  this  is  very  absurd, 
perhaps,  but  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it.  M.  Andre  and  my 
good  mother,  they  are  my  supports,  my  crutches,  and 
with  them  I’m  not  afraid  of  making  a  false  step.” 
Schebel,  the  German  philosopher,  who  has  written  a 
treatise  on  Volition,  in  four  volumes,  was  no  greater  a 
man  than  Chupin.  “  So  you  may  keep  your  money, 
sir,”  he  resumed.  “  I’m  an  honest  fellow,  and  honest 
men  ought  to  ask  no  reward  for  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  Coralth  mustn’t  be  allowed  to  triumph  over  the 
innocent  chap  he  ruined.  What  did  you  call  him? 
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Feraillettr?  It’s  an  odd  name.  Never  mind — we’ll  get 
him  out  of  this  scrape  ;  lie  shall  marry  his  sweetheart 
after  all ;  and  I’ll  dance  at  the  wedding.” 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  laughed  a  shrill,  danger¬ 
ous  laugh,  which  revealed  his  sharp  teeth — but  such 
invincible  determination  was  apparent  on  his  face,  that 
M.  Fortunat  felt  no  misgivings.  He  was  sure  that  this 
volunteer  would  be  of  more  service  than  the  highest- 
priced  hireling.  “  So  I  can  count  on  you,  Victor?  ”  he 
inquired. 

“  As  upon  yourself.” 

“  And  you  hope  to  have  some  positive  information 
by  Tuesday?  ” 

“  Before  then,  I  hope,  if  nothing  goes  amiss.” 

“Very  well;  I  will  devote  my  attention  to  Ferailleur 
then.  As  to  Valorsay’s  affairs,  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  he  is  himself.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  campaign  when  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  comes,  and  we  will  act  in  accordance  with  her 
instructions.” 

Chupin  had  already  caught  up  his  hat ;  but  just  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  he  paused  abruptly.  “  How 
stupid  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  had  forgotten  the  principal 
thing.  Where  does  Coralth  live?” 

“  Unfortunately,  I  don’t  know.” 

According  to  his  habit  when  things  did  not  go  to  his 
liking,  Chupin  began  to  scratch  his  head  furiously. 
“  That's  bad,”  growled  he.  “  Viscounts  of  his  stamp 
don't  parade  their  addresses  in  the  directory.  Still,  I 
shall  find  him.”  However,  although  he  expressed  this 
conviction  he  went  off  decidedly  out  of  temper. 

“  I  shall  lose  the  entire  evening  hunting  up  the  ras¬ 
cal’s  address,”  he  grumbled,  as  he  hastened  homeward. 
“  And  whom  shall  I  ask  for  it  ? — Madame  d’Argeles’s 
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concierge?  Would  he  know  it — M.  Wilkie's  servant? 
That  would  be  dangerous.”  He  thought  of  roaming 
round  about  M.  de  Yalorsay’s  residence,  and  of  bribing 
one  of  the  valets ;  but  while  crossing  the  boulevard,  the 
sight  of  Brebant's  Restaurant  put  a  new  idea  into  his 
head.  “  I  have  it !  ”  he  muttered ;  “  my  man’s  caught !  ” 
And  he  darted  into  the  nearest  cafe  where  he  ordered 
some  beer  and  writing  materials. 

Under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  hesitated 
to  employ  so  hazardous  an  expedient  as  the  one  he  was 
about  to  resort  to,  but  the  character  of  his  adversaries 
justified  any  course;  besides,  time  was  passing,  and  he 
had  no  choice  of  resources.  As  soon  as  the  waiter 
served  him,  he  drained  his  glass  of  beer  to  give  himself 
an  inspiration,  and  then,  in  his  finest  hand,  he  wrote : 

“My  Dear  Viscount — Here’s  the  amount — one  hun¬ 
dred  francs — that  I  lost  to  you  last  evening  at  piquet. 
When  shall  I  have  my  revenge?  Your  friend, 

Valorsay.” 

When  he  had  finished  this  letter  he  read  it  over  three 
or  four  times,  asking  himself  if  this  were  the  style  of 
composition  that  very  fashionable  folks  employ  in  re¬ 
paying  their  debts.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  doubted  .it. 
In  the  rough  draft  which  he  penned  at  first,  he  had 
written  bezique,  but  in  the  copy  he  wrote  piquet,  which 
he  deemed  a  more  aristocratic  game.  However,”  said 
he,  “  no  one  will  examine  it  closely !  ” 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry,  he  folded  the  letter 
and  slipped  it  into  an  envelope  with  a  hundred  franc- 
note  which  he  drew  from  an  old  pocketbook.  He  next 
addressed  the  envelope  as  follows :  “  Monsieur  le 
Yicomte  de  Coralth,  En  Ville,”  and  having  completed 
his  preparations,  he  paid  his  score,  and  hastened  to 
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Brebant’s  Two  waiters  were  standing  at  the  doorway, 
and,  showing  them  the  letter,  he  politely  asked:  “  Do 
you  happen  to  know  this  name?  A  gentleman  dropped 
this  letter  on  leaving  your  place  last  evening.  I 
ran  after  him  to  return  it;  but  1  couldn’t  overtake 
him.” 

The  waiters  examined  the  address.  “  Coralth !  ”  they 
replied.  “  We  scarcely  know  him.  He  isn’t  a  regular 
customer,  but  he  comes  here  occasionally.” 

“  And  where  does  he  live?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  wish  to  know?” 

“  So  as  to  take  him  this  letter,  to  be  sure !  ” 

The  waiters  shrugged  their  shoulders.  “  Let  the  let¬ 
ter  go;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  yourself.” 

Chupin  had  foreseen  this  objection,  and  was  prepared 
for  it.  “  But  there’s  money  in  the  letter,”  he  remon¬ 
strated.  And  opening  the  envelope,  he  showed  the 
bank-note  which  he  had  taken  from  his  own  pocket- 
book. 

This  changed  the  matter  entirely.  “  That  is  quite  a 
different  thing,”  remarked  one  of  the  waiters.  “  If  you 
find  money,  you  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  it.  But 
just  leave  it  here  at  the  desk,  and  the  next  time  the 
viscount  comes  in,  the  cashier  will  give  it  to  him.” 

A  cold  chill  crept  over  Chupin  at  the  thought  of 
losing  his  bank-note  in  this  way.  “  Ah  !  I  don’t  fancy 
that  idea!”  he  exclaimed.  “Leave  it  here?  Never 
in  life!  Who’d  get  the  reward?  A  viscount  is 
always  generous;  it  is  quite  likely  he  would  give  me 
twenty  francs  as  a  reward  for  my  honesty.  And  that’s 
why  I  want  his  address.” 

The  argument  was  of  a  nature  to  touch  the  waiters; 
they  thought  the  young  man  quite  right ;  but  they  did 
not  know  M.  de  Coralth’s  address,  and  they  saw  no 
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way  of  procuring  it.  “  Unless  perhaps  the  porter 
knows,”  observed  one  of  them. 

The  porter,  on  being  called,  remembered  that  he  had 
once  been  sent  to  M.  de  Coralth’s  house  for  an  over¬ 
coat.  “I’ve  forgotten  his  number,”  he  declared;  “but 
he  lives  in  the  Rue  d’Anjou,  near  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Ville  l’Eveque.” 

This  direction  was  not  remarkable  for  its  precision, 
but  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  a  pure-blooded  Pari¬ 
sian  like  Victor  Chupin.  “  Many  thanks  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,”  he  said  to  the  porter.  “  A  blind  man,  perhaps, 
might  not  be  able  to  go  straight  to  M.  de  Coralth's 
house  from  your  directions,  but  I  have  eyes  and  a 
tongue  as  well.  And,  believe  me,  if  there’s  any  re¬ 
ward,  you  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  repay  a  good 
turn.” 

“  And  if  you  don’t  find  the  viscount,”  added  the 
waiters,  “  bring  the  money  here,  and  it  will  be  returned 
to  him.” 

“Naturally!”  replied  Chupin.  And  he  strode  hur¬ 
riedly  away.  “  Return  !  ”  he  muttered ;  “  not  I !  I 
thought  for  a  moment  they  had  their  hands  on  my 
precious  bank-note.” 

But  he  had  already  recovered  from  his  fright,  and  as 
he  turned  his  steps  homeward  he  congratulated  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  stratagem.  “  For  my  viscount  is 
caught,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  The  Rue  d’ Anjou  Saint 
Honore  hasn’t  a  hundred  numbers  in  it,  and  even  if 
I’m  compelled  to  go  from  door  to  door,  my  task  will 
soon  be  accomplished.” 

On  reaching  home  he  found  his  mother  engaged  in 
knitting,  as  usual.  This  was  the  only  avocation  that 
her  almost  complete  blindness  allowed  her  to  pursue; 
and  she  followed  it  constantly.  “  Ah !  here  you  are, 
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Toto,”  she  exclaimed,  joyously.  “  I  didn’t  expect  you 
so  soon.  Don’t  you  scent  a  savory  smell  ?  As  you  must 
be  greatly  tired  after  being  up  all  night,  I’m  making 
you  a  stew.” 

As  customary  when  he  returned,  Chupin  embraced 
the  good  woman  with  the  respectful  tenderness  which 
had  so  surprised  M.  Fortunat.  “  You  are  always  kind,” 
said  he,  “  but,  unfortunately,  I  can’t  remain  to  dine 
with  you.” 

“  But  you  promised  me.” 

“  That’s  true,  mamma ;  but  business,  you  see — busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  worthy  woman  shook  her  head.  “  Always  busi¬ 
ness  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Yes — when  a  fellow  hasn’t  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year.” 

“You  have  become  a  worker,  Toto,  and  that  makes 
me  very  happy ;  but  you  are  too  eager  for  money,  and 
that  frightens  me.” 

“  That’s  to  say,  you  fear  I  shall  do  something  dis¬ 
honest.  Ah  !  mother !  do  you  think  I  can  forget  you 
and  Monsieur  Andre?” 

His  mother  said  no  more,  and  he  entered  the  tiny 
nook  which  he  so  pompously  styled  his  chamber,  and 
quickly  changed  the  clothes  he  was  wearing  (his  Sun¬ 
day  toggery)  for  an  old  pair  of  checked  trousers,  a 
black  blouse,  and  a  glazed  cap.  And  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  and  given  a  peculiar  turn  to  his  hair,  no  one 
would  have  recognized  him.  In  place  of  M.  Fortunat’s 
respectable  clerk,  there  appeared  one  of  those  vaga¬ 
bonds  who  hang  about  cafes  and  theatres  from  six  in 
the  evening  till  midnight,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
time  playing  cards  in  the  low  drinking  dens  near  the 
barricres.  It  was  the  old  Chupin  come  to  life  once 
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more — Toto  Chupin  as  lie  had  appeared  before  his 
conversion.  And  as  he  took  a  last  look  in  the  little 
glass  hanging  over  the  table,  he  was  himself  astonished 
at  the  transformation.  “  Ah !  ”  he  muttered,  “  I  was  a 
sorry  looking  devil  in  those  days.” 

Although  he  had  cautiously  avoided  making  any 
noise  in  dressing,  his  mother,  with  the  wonderfully 
acute  hearing  of  the  blind,  had  followed  each  of  his 
movements  as  surely  as  if  she  had  been  standing  near 
watching  him.  “  You  have  changed  your  clothes,  Toto,” 
she  remarked. 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

“  But  why  have  you  put  on  your  blouse,  my  son  ?  ” 

Although  accustomed  to  his  mother’s  remarkable 
quickness  of  perception,  he  was  amazed.  Still  he  did 
not  think  of  denying  it.  She  would  only  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  hand  to  prove  that  he  was  telling  a  falsehood. 
The  blind  woman’s  usually  placid  face  had  become 
stern.  “  So  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  yourself,”  she 
said,  gravely. 

“  But,  mother - ” 

“  Hush,  my  son !  When  a  man  doesn’t  wish  to  be 
recognized,  he's  evidently  doing  something  he’s 
ashamed  of.  Ever  since  your  employer  came  here,  you 
have  been  concealing  something  from  me.  Take  care, 
Toto!  Since  I  heard  that  man’s  voice,  I’m  sure  that 
he  is  quite  as  capable  of  urging  you  to  commit  a  crime 
as  others  were  in  days  gone  by.” 

The  blind  woman  was  preaching  to  a  convert;  for 
during  the  past  three  days,  M.  Fortunat  had  shown 
himself  in  such  a  light  that  Chupin  had  secretly  re¬ 
solved  to  change  his  employer.  “  I  promise  you  I'll 
leave  him,  mother,”  he  declared,  “  so  you  may  be  quite 
easy  in  mind.” 
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“  Very  well;  but  now,  at  this  moment,  where  are  you 
going?  ” 

'I'here  was  only  one  way  of  completely  reassuring  the 
good  woman,  and  that  was  to  tell  her  all.  Chupiu  did 
so  with  absolute  frankness.  “  Ah,  well !  ”  she  said, 
when  the  narrative  was  finished.  “  You  see  now  how 
easy  it  is  to  lead  you  astray!  I  low  could  you  be  in¬ 
duced  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  when  you  know  so 
well  what  it  leads  to?  It’s  only  God’s  protecting  care 
that  has  saved  you  again  from  an  act  which  you  would 
have  reproached  yourself  for  all  your  life.  Your  em¬ 
ployer’s  intentions  are  good  now ;  but  they  ivcrc  crimi¬ 
nal  when  he  ordered  you  to  follow  Madame  d’Argeles. 
Poor  woman  !  She  had  sacrificed  herself  for  her  son, 
she  had  concealed  herself  from  him,  and  you  were 
working  to  betray  her.  Poor  creature!  how  she  must 
have  suffered,  and  how  much  I  pity  her!  To  be  what 
she  is,  and  to  see  herself  denounced  by  her  own  son ! 
I,  who  am  only  a  poor  plebeian,  should  die  of  shame 
under  such  circumstances.” 

Chupin  blew  his  nose  so  loudly  that  the  window- 
panes  rattled;  this  was  his  way  of  repressing  his  emo¬ 
tion  whenever  it  threatened  to  overcome  him.  “  You 
speak  like  the  good  mother  that  you  are,”  he  exclaimed 
at  last,  “  and  Pm  prouder  of  you  than  if  you  were  the 
handsomest  and  richest  lady  in  Paris,  for  you’re  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  honest  and  virtuous;  and  I  should  be 
a  thorough  scoundrel  if  I  caused  you  a  moment’s  sor¬ 
row.  And  if  ever  I  set  my  foot  in  such  a  mess  again, 
I  hope  some  one  will  cut  it  off.  But  for  this  once - ” 

“For  this  once,  you  may  go,  Toto;  I  give  my 
consent.” 

He  went  off  with  a  lighter  heart ;  and  on  reaching  the 
Rue  d’ Anjou  he  immediately  began  his  investigations. 
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They  were  not  successful  at  first.  At  every  house 
where  he  made  inquiries  nobody  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Viscount  de  Coralth.  He  had  visited  half  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  street,  when  he  reached  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  houses,  in  front  of  which  stood  a  cart  laden 
with  plants  and  flowers.  An  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  concierge,  and  a  valet  in  a  red  waistcoat,  were 
removing  the  plants  from  the  vehicle  and  arranging 
them  in  a  line  under  the  portc  cochcrc.  As  soon  as  the 
cart  was  emptied,  it  drove  away,  whereupon  Chupin 
stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the  concierge,  asked : 
“Does  the  Viscount  de  Coralth  live  here?” 

“Yes.  What  do  you  want  with  him?” 

Having  foreseen  this  question,  Chupin  had  prepared 
a  reply.  “  I  certainly  don’t  come  to  call  on  him,”  he 
answered.  “  My  reason  for  inquiring  is  this :  just  now, 
as  I  passed  near  the  Madeleine,  a  very  elegant  lady 
called  me,  and  said :  ‘  M.  de  Coralth  lives  in  the  Rue 
d’Anjou,  but  I’ve  forgotten  the  number.  I  can’t  go 
about  from  door  to  door  making  inquiries,  so  if 
you’ll  go  there  and  ascertain  his  address  for  me,  I’ll 
give  you  five  francs  for  yourself,’  so  my  money’s 
made.” 

Profiting  by  his  old  Parisian  experience,  Chupin  had 
chosen  such  a  clever  excuse  that  both  his  listeners 
heartily  laughed.  “  Well,  Father  Moulinet,”  cried  the 
servant  in  the  red  waistcoat,  “  what  do  you  say  to  that? 
Are  there  any  elegant  ladies  who  give  five  francs  for 
your  address  ?  ” 

“  Is  there  any  lady  who’s  likely  to  send  such  flowers 
as  these  to  you?”  was  the  response. 

Chupin  was  about  to  retire  with  a  bow,  when  the 
concierge  stopped  him.  “  You  accomplish  your  errands 
so  well  that  perhaps  you’d  be  willing  to  take  these 
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flower-pots  up  to  the  second  floor,  if  we  gave  you  a 
glass  of  wine  !  ” 

No  proposal  could  have  suited  Chupin  better.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  prone  to  exaggerate  his  own  powers 
and  the  fecundity  of  his  resources,  he  had  not  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  should  succeed  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  threshold  of  M.  de  Coralth’s  rooms.  For,  with¬ 
out  any  great  mental  effort,  he  had  realized  that  the 
servant  arrayed  in  the  red  waistcoat  was  in  the  vis¬ 
count’s  employ,  and  these  flowers  were  to  be  carried 
to  his  apartments.  However  any  signs  of  satisfaction 
would  have  seemed  singular  under  the  circumstances, 
and  so  he  sulkily  replied :  “  A  glass  of  wine !  you  had 
better  say  two.” 

“  Well,  Ell  say  a  whole  bottleful,  my  boy,  if  that 
suits  you  any  better,”  replied  the  servant,  with  the 
charming  good-nature  so  often  displayed  by  people 
who  are  giving  other  folk’s  property  away. 

“  Then  I’m  at  your  service !  ”  exclaimed  Chupin. 
And,  loading  himself  with  a  host  of  flower-pots  as  skil¬ 
fully  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  handling  them 
all  his  life,  he  added :  “  Now,  lead  the  way.” 

The  valet  and  the  concierge  preceded  him  with  empty 
hands,  of  course ;  and,  on  reaching  the  second  floor, 
they  opened  a  door,  and  said:  '‘This  is  the  place. 
Come  in.” 

Chupin  had  expected  to  find  that  M.  de  Coralth’s 
apartments  were  handsomer  than  his  own  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint  Denis ;  but  he  had  scarcely  imagined  such 
luxury  as  pervaded  this  establishment.  The  chandeliers 
seemed  marvels  in  his  eyes;  and  the  sumptuous  chairs 
and  couches  eclipsed  M.  Fortunat’s  wonderful  sofa 
completely.  “  So  he  no  longer  amuses  himself  with 
petty  rascalities,”  thought  Chupin,  as  he  surveyed  the 
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rooms.  “  Monsieur’s  working  on  a  grand  scale  now. 
Decidedly  this  mustn’t  be  allowed  to  continue.” 

Thereupon  he  busied  himself  placing  the  flowers  in 
the  numerous  jardinieres  scattered  about  the  rooms,  as 
well  as  in  a  tiny  conservatory,  cleverly  contrived  on  the 
balcony,  and  adjoining  a  little  apartment  with  silk  hang¬ 
ings,  that  was  used  as  a  smoking-room.  Under  the 
surveillance  of  the  concierge  and  the  valet  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  whole  apartments.  He  admired  the 
drawing-room,  filled  to  overflowing  with  costly  trifles; 
the  dining-room,  furnished  in  old  oak;  the  luxurious 
bed-room  with  its  bed  mounted  upon  a  platform,  as  if 
it  were  a  throne,  and  the  library  filled  with  richly  bound 
volumes.  Everything  was  beautiful,  sumptuous  and 
magnificent,  and  Chupin  admired,  though  he  did  not 
envy,  this  luxury.  He  said  to  himself  that,  if  ever  he 
became  rich,  his  establishment  should  be  quite  different. 
He  would  have  preferred  rather  more  simplicity,  a 
trifle  less  satin,  velvet,  hangings,  mirrors  and  gilding. 
Still  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  into  ecstasies 
over  each  room  he  entered;  and  he  expressed  his  ad¬ 
miration  so  artlessly  that  the  valet,  feeling  as  much 
flattered  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  the  place,  took  a 
sort  of  pride  in  exhibiting  everything. 

He  showed  Chupin  the  target  which  the  viscount 
practised  at  with  pistols  for  an  hour  every  morning; 
for  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  was  a  capital  marksman,  and 
could  lodge  eight  balls  out  of  ten  in  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  He  also  displayed 
his  master’s  swords;  for  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  handled 
side  arms  as  adroitly  as  pistols.  He  took  a  lesson 
every  day  from  one  of  the  best  fencing-masters  in 
Paris ;  and  his  duels  had  always  terminated  fortunately. 
He  also  showed  the  viscount’s  blue  velvet  dressing- 
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gown,  his  fur-trimmed  slippers,  and  even  his  elabor¬ 
ately  embroidered  night-shirts.  But  it  was  the  dress¬ 
ing-room  that  most  astonished  and  stupefied  Chupin. 
He  stood  gazing  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  im¬ 
mense  white  marble  table,  with  its  water  spigots  and 
its  basins,  its  sponges  and  boxes,  its  pots  and  vials 
and  cups ;  and  he  counted  the  brushes  by  the  dozen — 
brushes  hard  and  soft,  brushes  for  the  hair,  for  the 
beard,  for  the  hands,  and  the  application  of  cosmetic  to 
the  mustaches  and  eyebrows.  Never  had  he  seen  in 
one  collection  such  a  variety  of  steel  and  silver  in¬ 
struments,  knives,  pincers,  scissors,  and  files.  “  One 
might  think  oneself  in  a  chiropodist’s,  or  a  dentist’s 
establishment,”  remarked  Chupin  to  the  servant.  “  Does 
your  master  use  all  these  every  day?  ” 

“  Certainly,  or  rather  twice  a  day — morning  and 
evening — at  his  toilette.” 

Chupin  expressed  his  feelings  with  a  grimace  and  an 
exclamation  of  mocking  wonder.  “  Ah,  well !  he  must 
have  a  clean  skin,”  he  said. 

His  listeners  laughed  heartily;  and  the  concierge, 
after  exchanging  a  significant  glance  with  the  valet, 
said  sotto  voce,  “  Zounds  !  it’s  his  business  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow  !  ”  The  mystery  was  solved. 

While  Chupin  changed  the  contents  of  the  jar¬ 
dinieres,  and  remained  upstairs  in  the  intervals  between 
the  nine  or  ten  journeys  he  made  to  the  porte-cochere 
for  more  flowers,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  concierge  and  the  valet,  and  heard 
snatches  of  sentences  that  enlightened  him  wonderfully. 
Moreover,  whenever  a  question  arose  as  to  placing  a 
plant  in  one  place  rather  than  another,  the  valet  stated 
as  a  conclusive  argument  that  the  baroness  liked  it  in 
such  or  such  a  place,  or  that  she  would  be  better  pleased 
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with  this  or  that  arrangement,  or  that  he  must  comply 
with  the  instructions  she  had  given  him.  Chupin  was 
therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  flowers  had  been 
sent  here  by  a  baroness  who  possessed  certain  rights 
in  the  establishment.  But  who  was  she? 

He  was  manoeuvering  cleverly  in  the  hope  of  ascer¬ 
taining  this  point,  when  a  carriage  was  heard  driving 
into  the  courtyard  below.  “  Monsieur  must  have  re¬ 
turned  !  ”  exclaimed  the  valet,  darting  to  the  window. 

Chupin  also  ran  to  look  out,  and  saw  a  very  elegant 
blue-lined  brougham,  drawn  by  a  superb  horse,  but  he 
did  not  perceive  the  viscount.  In  point  of  fact,  M.  de 
Coralth  was  already  climbing  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time, 
and,  a  moment  later,  he  entered  the  room,  angrily  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Florent,  what  does  this  mean?  Why  have 
you  left  all  the  doors  open?  ” 

Florent  was  the  servant  in  the  red  waistcoat.  He 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  servant  who 
knows  too  many  of  his  master’s  secrets  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  fear,  and  in  the  calmest  possible  tone  replied, 
“  If  the  doors  are  open,  it  is  only  because  the  baroness 
has  just  sent  some  flowers.  On  Sunday,  too,  what  a 
funny  idea  !  And  I  have  been  treating  Father  Moulinet 
and  this  worthy  fellow”  (pointing  to  Chupin)  “to  a 
glass  of  wine,  to  acknowledge  their  kindness  in  assist¬ 
ing  me.” 

Fearing  recognition,  Chupin  hid  his  face  as  much  as 
possible;  but  M.  de  Coralth  did  not  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  him.  There  was  a  dark  frown  on  his  hand¬ 
some,  usually  smiling  countenance,  and  his  hair  was  in 
great  disorder.  Evidently  enough,  something  had 
greatly  annoyed  him.  “  I  am  going  out  again,”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  his  valet,  “  but  first  of  all  I  must  write  two 
letters  which  you  must  deliver  immediately.” 
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lie  passed  into  the  drawing-room  as  he  spoke,  and 
Florcnt  scarcely  waited  till  the  door  was  closed  before 
littering  an  oath.  “  Nlay  the  devil  take  him !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Here  he  sets  me  on  the  go  again.  It  is  five 
o’clock,  too,  and  I  have  an  appointment  in  half  an 
hour.” 

A  sudden  hope  quickened  the  throbbings  of  Chupin’s 
heart.  He  touched  the  valet’s  arm,  and  in  his  most 
persuasive  tone  remarked:  “  I’ve  nothing  to  do,  and  as 
your  wine  was  so  good,  I’ll  do  your  errands  for  you,  if 
you'll  pay  me  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  shoe-leather.” 

Chupin’s  appearance  must  have  inspired  confidence, 
for  the  servant  replied: — “Well — I  don’t  refuse — but 
we’ll  see.” 

The  viscount  did  not  spend  much  time  in  writing;  he 
speedily  reappeared  holding  two  letters  which  he  flung 
upon  the  table,  saying :  “  One  of  these  is  for  the 

baroness.  You  must  deliver  it  into  her  hands  or  into 
the  hands  of  her  maid — there  will  be  no  answer.  You 
will  afterward  take  the  other  to  the  person  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  and  you  must  wait  for  an  answer  which 
you  will  place  on  my  writing-table — and  make  haste.” 
So  saying,  the  viscount  went  off  as  he  had  entered — 
on  the  run — and  a  moment  later,  his  brougham  was 
heard  rolling  out  of  the  courtyard. 

Florent  was  crimson  with  rage.  “  There,”  said  he, 
addressing  Chupin  rather  than  the  concierge,  “  what  did 
I  tell  you?  A  letter  to  be  placed  in  madame’s  own 
hands  or  in  the  hands  of  her  maid,  and  to  be  concealed 
from  the  baron,  who  is  on  the  watch,  of  course.  Nat¬ 
urally  no  one  can  execute  that  commission  but 
myself.” 

“  That’s  true!  ”  replied  Chupin;  “  but  how  about  the 
other?” 
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The  valet  had  not  yet  examined  the  second  letter.  He 
now  took  it  from  the  table,  and  glanced  at  the  address. 
“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  I  can  confide  this  one  to  you,  my  good 
fellow,  and  it’s  very  fortunate,  for  it  is  to  be  taken  to 
a  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Upon  my  word ! 
masters  are  strange  creatures  !  You  manage  your  work 
so  as  to  have  a  little  leisure,  and  the  moment  you  think 
yourself  free,  pouf! — they  send  you  anywhere  in  crea¬ 
tion  without  even  asking  if  it  suits  your  convenience. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  I  should  have  missed  a  dinner 
with  some  very  charming  ladies.  But,  above  all,  don’t 
loiter  on  the  way.  I  don’t  mind  paying  your  omnibus 
fare  if  you  like.  And  you  heard  him  say  there  would 
be  an  answer.  You  can  give  it  to  Moulinet,  and  in 
exchange,  he'll  give  you  fifteen  sous  for  your  trouble, 
and  six  sous  for  your  omnibus  fare.  Besides,  if  you 
can  extract  anything  from  the  party  the  letter’s  intended 
for,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  it.” 

“  Agreed,  sir !  Grant  me  time  enough  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  lady  who  is  waiting  at  the  Madeleine,  and 
I’m  on  my  way.  Give  me  the  letter.” 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  the  valet,  handing  it  to  Chupin. 
But  as  the  latter  glanced  at  the  address  he  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their 
sockets.  For  this  is  what  he  read :  “  Madame  Paul. 
Dealer  in  Tobacco.  Quai  de  la  Seine.”  Great  as  was 
his  self-control,  his  emotion  was  too  evident  to  escape 
notice.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  the 
concierge  and  the  valet  in  the  same  breath.  “  What  has 
happened  to  you  ?  ” 

A  powerful  effort  of  will  restored  this  young  fellow’s 
coolness,  and  ready  in  an  instant  with  an  excuse  for 
his  blunder,  he  replied,  “  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
What!  you’d  only  give  me  fifteen  sous  to  measure 
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sucli  a  distance  as  that !  Why,  it  isn’t  a  walk — it's  a 
journey !  ” 

1 1  is  explanation  was  accepted  without  demur.  His 
listeners  thought  he  was  only  taking  advantage  of  the 
need  they  had  of  his  services — as  was  perfectly  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  “  What !  So  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied !  ”  cried  the  valet.  “Very  well!  you  shall 
have  thirty  sous — but  be  off !  ” 

“  So  I  will,  at  once,”  replied  Chupin.  And,  imitating 
the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  with  wonderful  perfection, 
he  darted  away  at  a  pace  which  augured  a  speedy  return. 

However,  when  he  was  some  twenty  yards  from  the 
house  he  stopped  short,  glanced  around  him,  and 
espying  a  dark  corner  slipped  into  it.  “  That  fool  in 
the  red  waistcoat  will  be  coming  out  to  take  the  letter 
to  that  famous  baroness,”  he  thought.  “  I'm  here,  and 
I'll  watch  him  and  see  where  he  goes.  I  should  like  to 
find  out  the  name  of  the  kind  and  charitable  lady  who 
watches  over  his  brigand  of  a  master  with  such  tender 
care.” 

The  day  and  the  hour  were  in  his  favor.  Night  was 
coming  on,  hastened  by  a  thick  fog;  the  street  lamps 
were  not  yet  lighted,  and  as  it  was  Sunday  most  of 
the  shops  were  closed.  It  grew  dark  so  rapidly  that 
Chupin  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  Florent  when  he 
at  last  emerged  from  the  house.  It  is  true  that  he 
looked  altogether  unlike  the  servant  in  the  red  waist¬ 
coat.  As  he  had  the  key  to  the  wardrobe  containing 
his  master’s  clothes,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  On  this  occasion  he 
had  appropriated  a  pair  of  those  delicately  tinted 
trousers  which  were  M.  de  Coralth’s  specialty,  with  a 
handsome  overcoat,  a  trifle  too  small  for  him,  and  a 
very  elegant  hat. 
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“  Fine  doings,  indeed !  ”  growled  Chupin  as  he 
started  in  pursuit.  “  My  servants  sha’n’t  serve  me  in 
that  way  if  I  ever  have  any.” 

But  he  paused  in  his  soliloquy,  and  prudently  hid 
himself  under  a  neighboring  gateway.  The  gorgeous 
Florent  was  ringing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mansions  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville  l’Eveque. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  he  went  in.  “  Ah !  ah !  ” 
thought  Chupin,  “  he  hadn’t  far  to  go.  The  viscount 
and  the  baroness  are  shrewd.  When  you  have  flowers 
to  send  to  anybody  it's  convenient  to  be  neighbors !  ” 

He  glanced  round,  and  seeing  an  old  man  smoking 
his  pipe  on  the  threshold  of  a  shop,  he  approached  him 
and  asked  politely :  “  Can  you  tell  me  whom  that  big 
house  belongs  to?  ” 

“To  Baron  Trigault,”  replied  the  man,  without  re¬ 
leasing  his  hold  on  his  pipe. 

“  Thank  you,  monsieur,”  replied  Chupin,  gravely.  “  I 

inquired,  because  I  think  of  buying  a  house - ”  And 

repeating  the  name  of  Trigault  several  times  to  im¬ 
press  it  upon  his  memory  he  darted  off  on  his  errand. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  his  unexpected  success  had 
delighted  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  rendered  him 
even  more  exacting.  The  letter  he  carried  burned  his 
pocket  like  a  red-hot  iron.  “  Madame  Paul,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  that  must  be  the  rascal’s  wife.  First,  Paul  is 
his  Christian  name;  secondly,  I’ve  been  told  that  his 
wife  keeps  a  tobacco  shop — so  the  case  is  plain.  But 
the  strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  this  husband  and 
wife  should  write  to  each  other,  when  I  fancied  them 
at  dagger’s  ends.”  Chupin  would  have  given  a  pint  of 
his  own  blood  to  know  the  contents  of  the  missive. 
The  idea  of  opening  it  occurred  to  him,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  not  a  feeling  of  delicacy  that  pre- 
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vented  him.  lie  was  deterred  by  a  large  seal  which 
had  been  carefully  affixed,  and  which  would  plainly 
furnish  evidence  if  the  letter  were  tampered  with.  Thus 
Chupin  was  punished  for  Florent’s  faults,  for  this  seal 
was  the  viscount’s’  invariable  precaution  against  his 
servant’s  prying  curiosity.  So  our  enterprising  youth 
could  only  read  and  re-read  the  superscription  and  smell 
the  paper,  which  was  strongly  scented  with  verbena. 
He  fancied  that  there  was  some  mysterious  connection 
between  this  letter  intended  for  M.  de  Coralth’s  wife 
and  the  missive  sent  to  the  baroness.  And  why  should 
it  not  be  so?  Had  they  not  both  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  anger?  Still  lie  failed  to  perceive  any 
possible  connection  between  the  rich  baroness  and  the 
poor  tobacco  dealer,  and  his  cogitations  only  made  him 
more  perplexed  than  ever.  However,  his  efforts  to 
solve  the  mystery  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  Quai 
de  la  Seine.  “  Here  I  am,”  he  muttered.  “  I've  come 
more  quickly  than  an  omnibus.” 

The  Quai  de  la  Seine  is  a  broad  road,  connecting  the 
Rue  de  Flandres  with  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq.  On  the 
left-hand  side  it  is  bordered  with  miserable  shanties 
interspersed  with  some  tiny  shops,  and  several  huge 
coal  depots.  On  the  right-hand  side — that  next  to  the 
canal — there  are  also  a  few  provision  stores.  In  the 
daytime  there  is  no  noisier  nor  livelier  place  than  this 
same  Quai;  but  nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  at 
night-time  when  the  shops  are  closed,  when  the  few 
gas-lamps  only  increase  the  grimness  of  the  shadows, 
and  when  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  is  the 
rippling  of  the  water  as  its  smooth  surface  is  ruffled 
by  some  boatman  propelling  his  skiff  through  the 
canal. 
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“  The  viscount  must  certainly  have  made  a  mistake,” 
thought  Chupin;  “  there  is  no  such  shop  on  the  Quai.” 
He  was  wrong,  however;  for  after  passing  the  Rue  de 
Soissons  he  espied  the  red  lantern  of  a  tobacco-shop, 
glimmering  through  the  fog. 


XI. 


Having  almost  reached  the  goal,  Chupin  slackened  his 
pace.  He  approached  the  shop  very  cautiously  and 
peered  inside,  deeming  it  prudent  to  reconnoitre  a  little 
before  he  went  in.  And  certainly  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  prolonged  scrutiny.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  the  quay  deserted.  No  one  was  to  be  seen;  not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  The  darkness,  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  silence  were  sinister  enough  to  make 
even  Chupin  shudder,  though  he  was  usually  as  thor¬ 
oughly  at  home  in  the  loneliest  and  most  dangerous  by¬ 
ways  of  Paris  as  an  honest  man  of  the  middle  classes 
would  be  in  the  different  apartments  of  his  modest 
household.  “  That  scoundrel’s  wife  must  have  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  if  she  takes  up  her 
abode  here  !  ”  thought  Chupin. 

And,  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  repulsive  than 
the  tenement  in  which  Madame  Paul  had  installed  her¬ 
self.  It  was  but  one  story  high,  and  built  of  clay, 
and  it  had  fallen  to  ruin  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  prop  it  up  with  timber,  and 
to  nail  some  old  boards  over  the  yawning  fissures  in 
the  walls.  “  If  I  lived  here,  I  certainly  shouldn’t  feel 
quite  at  ease  on  a  windy  day,”  continued  Chupin,  sotto 
voce. 

The  shop  itself  was  of  a  fair  size,  but  most  wretched 
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in  its  appointments,  and  disgustingly  dirty.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  that  black  and  glutinous  coal-dust 
which  forms  the  soil  of  the  Quai  de  la  Seine.  An 
auctioneer  would  have  sold  the  entire  stock  and  fixtures 
for  a  few  shillings.  Four  stone  jars,  and  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  scales,  a  few  odd  tumblers,  filled  with  pipes 
and  packets  of  cigarettes,  some  wine-glasses,  and  three 
or  four  labelled  bottles,  five  or  six  boxes  of  cigars, 
and  as  many  packages  of  musty  tobacco,  constituted  the 
entire  stock  in  trade. 

As  Cliupin  compared  this  vile  den  with  the  viscount’s 
luxurious  abode,  his  blood  fairly  boiled  in  his  veins. 
“  He  ought  to  be  shot  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else,”  he 
muttered  through  his  set  teeth.  “  To  let  his  wife  die 
of  starvation  here !  ”  For  it  was  M.  de  Coralth’s  wife 
who  kept  this  shop.  Cliupin,  who  had  seen  her  years 
before,  recognized  her  now  as  she  sat  behind  her  coun¬ 
ter,  although  she  was  cruelly  changed.  “  That’s  her,” 
he  murmured.  “  That’s  certainly  Mademoiselle  Flavie.” 

He  had  used  her  maiden  name  in  speaking  of  her. 
Poor  woman !  She  was  undoubtedly  still  young — but 
sorrow,  regret,  and  privations,  days  spent  in  hard  work 
to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence,  and  nights  spent  in 
weeping,  had  made  her  old,  haggard,  and  wrinkled 
before  her  time.  Of  her  once  remarkable  beauty 
naught  remained  but  her  hair,  which  was  still  magnifi¬ 
cent,  though  it  was  in  wild  disorder,  and  looked  as  if  it 
had  not  been  touched  by  a  comb  for  weeks ;  and  her  big 
black  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  the  phosphorescent  and 
destructive  brilliancy  of  fever.  Everything  about  her 
person  bespoke  terrible  reverses,  borne  without  dignity. 
Even  if  she  had  struggled  at  first,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  struggled  no  longer.  Her  attire — her  torn  and 
soiled  silk  dress,  and  her  dirty  cap — revealed  thorough 
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indolence,  and  that  morbid  indifference  which  at  times 
follows  great  misfortunes  with  weak  natures. 

“  Such  is  life,”  thought  Chupin,  philosophically. 
‘‘Here’s  a  girl  who  was  brought  up  like  a  queen  and 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way  in  everything!  If  any 
one  had  predicted  this  in  those  days,  how  she  would 
have  sneered !  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  looked  that 
day  when  I  met  her  driving  her  gray  ponies.  If  people 
didn’t  clear  the  road  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for 
them !  In  those  times  Paris  was  like  some  great  shop 
where  she  could  select  whatever  she  chose.  She  said : 
‘  I  want  this,’  and  she  got  it.  She  saw  a  handsome 
young  fellow  and  wanted  him  for  her  husband;  her 
father,  who  could  refuse  her  nothing,  consented,  and 
now  behold  the  result !  ” 

He  had  lingered  longer  at  the  window  than  he  had 
meant  to  do,  perhaps  because  he  could  see  that  the 
young  woman  was  talking  with  some  person  in  a  back 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  Chupin  tried  to 
find  out  who  this  person  was,  but  he  did  not  succeed; 
and  he  was  about  to  go  in  when  suddenly  he  saw 
Madame  Paul  rise  from  her  seat  and  say  a  few  words 
with  an  air  of  displeasure.  And  this  time  her  eyes, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  open  door,  were  fixed  on  a 
part  of  the  shop  directly  opposite  her.  “  Is  there  some 
one  there  as  well,  then  ?  ”  Chupin  wondered. 

He  changed  his  post  of  observation,  and,  by  standing 
on  tiptoe,  he  succeeded  in  distinguishing  a  puny  little 
boy,  some  three  or  four  years  old,  and  clad  in  rags, 
who  was  playing  with  the  remnants  of  a  toy-horse. 
The  sight  of  this  child  increased  Chupin’s  indignation. 
“  So  there’s  a  child  ?  ”  he  growled.  “  The  rascal  not 
only  deserts  his  wife,  but  he  leaves  his  child  to  starve ! 
We  may  as  well  make  a  note  of  that:  and  when  we 
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settle  up  our  accounts,  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  his 
villainy.”  With  this  threat  he  brusquely  entered  the 
shop. 

4i  What  do  you  wish,  sir?”  asked  the  woman. 

“  Nothing;  I  bring  you  a  letter,  madame.” 

“  A  letter  for  me !  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“  Excuse  me;  aren’t  you  Madame  Paul?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  this  is  for  you.”  And  he  handed  her  the 
missive  which  Florent  had  confided  to  his  care. 

Madame  Paul  took  hold  of  it  with  some  hesitation, 
eying  the  messenger  suspiciously  meanwhile;  but,  on 
seeing  the  handwriting,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 
And,  turning  toward  the  open  door,  she  called,  “  M. 
Mouchon  !  M.  Mouchon !  It’s  from  him — it’s  from 
my  husband ;  from  Paul.  Come,  come !  ” 

A  bald-headed,  corpulent  man,  who  looked  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  now  timidly  emerged  from  the  room  be¬ 
hind  the  shop  with  a  cap  in  his  hand.  “  Ah,  well !  my 
dear  child,”  he  said,  in  an  oily  voice,  “  what  was  I  tell¬ 
ing  you  just  now?  Everything  comes  to  those  who 
know  how  to  wait.” 

However  she  had  already  broken  the  seal,  and  she 
was  now  reading  the  letter  eagerly,  clapping  her  hands 
with  delight  as  she  finished  its  perusal.  “  He  con¬ 
sents  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  He’s  frightened — he  begs  me 
to  wait  a  little — look — read !  ” 

But  M.  Mouchon  could  not  read  without  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  he  lost  at  least  two  minutes  in  searching 
his  pockets  before  he  found  them.  And  when  they 
were  adjusted,  the  light  was  so  dim  that  it  took  him  at 
least  three  minutes  more  to  decipher  the  missive. 
Chupin  had  spent  this  time  in  scrutinizing — in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  man,  as  it  were.  “  What  is  this  venerable  gen- 
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tleman  doing  here?  ”  he  thought.  “  He’s  a  middle  class 
man,  that’s  evident  from  his  linen.  He's  married — 
there’s  a  wedding-ring  on  his  finger ;  he  has  a  daughter, 
for  the  ends  of  his  necktie  are  embroidered.  He  lives 
in  the  neighborhood,  for,  well  dressed  as  he  is,  he 
wears  a  cap.  But  what  was  he  doing  there  in  that 
back  room  in  the  dark  ?  ” 

Mean  while  M.  Mouchon  had  finished  reading  the  let¬ 
ter.  “  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ”  he  said  complacently. 

“Yes,  you  were  right!”  answered  Madame  Paul  as 
she  took  up  the  letter  and  read  it  again  with  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy.  “  And  now  what  shall  I  do?  ”  she 
asked.  “  Wait,  shall  I  not?” 

“  No,  no !  ”  exclaimed  the  elderly  gentleman,  in  evi¬ 
dent  dismay.  “  You  must  strike  the  iron  while  it’s  hot.” 

“  But  he  promises  me - ” 

“  To  promise  and  to  keep  one's  promises  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things.” 

“  He  wants  a  reply.” 

“Tell  him - ”  But  he  stopped  short,  calling  her 

attention  with  a  gesture  to  the  messenger,  whose  eyes 
were  glittering  with  intense  curiosity. 

She  understood.  So  filling  a  glass  with  some  liquor, 
she  placed  it  before  Chupin,  and  offered  him  a  cigar, 
saying:  “Take  a  seat — here’s  something  to  keep  you 
from  feeling  impatient  while  you  wait  here.”  There¬ 
upon  she  followed  the  old  gentleman  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  closed  the  door. 

Even  if  Chupin  had  not  possessed  the  precocious 
penetration  he  owed  to  his  life  of  adventure,  the  young 
woman  and  the  old  gentleman  had  said  enough  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  situation. 
He  was  certain  now  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
letter  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  read  it.  M.  de  Coralth’s 
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anger,  and  liis  order  to  make  haste,  were  both  ex¬ 
plained.  Moreover,  Cliupin  distinctly  saw  what  con¬ 
nection  there  was  between  the  letter  to  the  baroness 
and  the  letter  to  Madame  Paul.  He  understood  that 
one  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other.  Deserted 
by  her  husband,  Madame  Paul  had  at  last  become  weary 
of  poverty  and  privations.  She  had  instituted  a  search 
for  her  husband,  and,  having  found  him,  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  in  this  style :  “  I  consent  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  you,  but  only  on  conditions  that  you 
provide  means  of  subsistence  for  me,  your  lawfully 
wedded  wife,  and  for  your  child.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall 
urge  my  claims,  and  ruin  you.  The  scandal  won’t  be 
of  much  use  to  me,  it’s  true,  blit  at  least  I  shall  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  endure  the  torture  of  knowing 
that  you  are  surrounded  by  every  luxury  while  I  am 
dying  of  starvation.” 

Yes,  she  had  evidently  written  that.  It  might  not  be 
the  precise  text ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  the  purport  of  her 
letter.  On  receiving  it,  Coralth  had  become  alarmed. 
He  knew  only  too  well  that  if  his  wife  made  herself 
known  and  revealed  his  past,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
him.  But  he  had  no  money.  Charming  young  men 
like  the  Viscount  de  Coralth  never  have  any  money  on 
hand.  So,  in  this  emergency,  the  dashing  young  fellow 
had  written  to  his  wife  imploring  her  to  have  patience, 
and  to  the  baroness,  entreating,  or  rather  commanding 
her  to  advance  him  a  certain  sum  at  once. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  case,  and  yet  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  puzzled  Chupin  exceedingly.  In 
former  years,  he  had  heard  it  asserted  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Flavie  was  the  very  personification  of  pride, 
and  that  she  adored  her  husband  even  to  madness.  Had 
this  great  love  vanished?  Had  poverty  and  sorrow 
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broken  her  spirit  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  willing 
to  stoop  to  such  shameful  concessions !  If  she  were 
acquainted  with  her  husband’s  present  life,  how  did  it 
happen  that  she  did  not  prefer  starvation,  or  the  alms¬ 
house  and  a  pauper’s  grave  to  his  assistance?  Chupin 
could  understand  how,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  she 
might  be  driven  to  denounce  her  husband  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  fashionable  acquaintances,  how  she  might 
be  impelled  to  ruin  him  so  as  to  avenge  herself;  but  he 
could  not  possibly  understand  how  she  could  consent  to 
profit  by  the  ignominy  of  the  man  she  loved.  “  The 
plan  isn’t  hers,”  said  Chupin  to  himself,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection.  “  It’s  probably  the  work  of  that  stout 
old  gentleman.” 

There  was  a  means  of  verifying  his  suspicions,  for 
on  returning  into  the  adjoining  room,  Madame  Paul 
had  not  taken  her  son  with  her.  He  was  still  sitting 
on  the  muddy  floor  of  the  shop,  playing  with  his  dilap¬ 
idated  horse.  Chupin  called  him.  “  Come  here,  my 
little  fellow,”  said  he. 

The  child  rose,  and  timidly  approached,  his  eyes  dilat¬ 
ing  with  distrust  and  astonishment.  The  poor  boy’s 
repulsive  uncleanliness  was  a  terrible  charge  against 
the  mother.  Did  she  no  longer  love  her  own  off¬ 
spring?  The  untidiness  of  sorrow  and  poverty  has  its 
bounds.  A  long  time  must  have  passed  since  the  child’s 
face  and  hands  had  been  washed,  and  his  soiled  clothes 
were  literally  falling  to  rags.  Still,  he  was  a  handsome 
little  fellow,  and  seemed  fairly  intelligent,  in  spite  of 
his  bashfulness.  He  was  very  light-haired,  and  in  feat¬ 
ures  he  was  extremely  like  M.  de  Coralth.  Chupin 
took  him  on  his  knees,  and,  after  looking  to  see  if  the 
door  communicating  with  the  inner  room  were  securely 
closed,  he  asked :  “  What’s  your  name,  little  chap  ?  ” 
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“  Paul/’ 

“  Do  you  know  your  father?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Doesn't  your  mother  ever  talk  to  you  about  him?  ” 

“  Oli,  yes!” 

“  And  what  does  she  say?  ” 

“  That  he’s  rich — very  rich.” 

“  And  what  else?  ” 

The  child  did  not  reply ;  perhaps  his  mother  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  say  anything  on  the  subject — perhaps 
that  instinct  which  precedes  intelligence,  just  as  the 
dawn  precedes  daylight,  warned  him  to  be  prudent  with 
a  stranger.  “  Doesn’t  your  papa  ever  come  to  see 
you  ?  ”  insisted  Chupin. 

“  Never.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Mamma  is  very  poor.” 

“  And  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  and  see  him?  ” 

“  I  don't  know.  But  he’ll  come  some  day,  and  take 
us  away  with  him  to  a  large  house.  We  shall  be  all 
right,  then ;  and  he  will  give  ns  a  deal  of  money  and 
pretty  dresses,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  toys.” 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  Chupin,  pushed  his  investi¬ 
gations  farther.  “  And  do  you  know  this  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  with  your  mamma  in  the  other  room?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ! — that’s  Mouchon.” 

“  And  who’s  Mouchon  ?  ” 

“  He’s  the  gentleman  who  owns  that  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Riquet,  where  there  are 
such  splendid  grapes.  Pm  going  with  him  to  get 
some.” 

“  Does  he  often  come  to  see  you  ?  ” 

“  Every  evening.  He  always  has  goodies  in  his 
pocket  for  mamma  and  me.” 
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“  Why  docs  he  sit  in  that  back  room  without  any 
light?  ” 

”  Oh,  he  says  that  the  customers  mustn’t  see  him.” 

It  would  have  been  an  abominable  act  to  continue 
this  examination,  and  make  this  child  the  innocent 
accuser  of  his  own  mother.  Chupin  felt  conscience- 
smitten  even  now.  So  he  kissed  the  cleanest  spot  he 
could  find  on  the  boy’s  face,  and  set  him  on  the  floor 
again,  saying,  “  Go  and  play.” 

The  child  had  revealed  his  mother’s  character  with 
cruel  precision.  What  had  she  told  him  about  his 
father?  That  he  was  rich,  and  that,  in  case  he  re¬ 
turned,  he  would  give  them  plenty  of  money  and  fine 
clothes.  The  woman’s  nature  stood  revealed  in  all  its 
deformity.  Chupin  had  good  cause  to  feel  proud  of 
his  discernment — all  his  suppositions  had  been  con¬ 
firmed.  He  had  read  Mouchon's  character  at  a  glance. 
He  had  recognized  him  as  one  of  those  wily  evil- 
minded  men  who  employ  their  leisure  to  the  profit  of 
their  depravity — one  of  those  patient,  cold-blooded 
hypocrites  who  make  poverty  their  purveyor,  and  whose 
passion  is  prodigal  only  in  advice.  ”  So  he’s  paying 
his  court  to  Madame  Paul,”  thought  Chupin.  “  Isn’t 
it  shameful?  The  old  villain!  he  might  at  least  give 
her  enough  to  eat !  ” 

So  far  his  preoccupation  had  made  him  forget  his 
wine  and  his  cigar.  He  emptied  the  glass  at  a  single 
draught,  but  it  proved  far  more  difficult  to  light  the 
cigar.  “  Zounds !  this  is  a  non-combustible,”  he 
growled.  “  When  I  arrive  at  smoking  ten  sous  cigars, 
I  sha’n’t  come  here  to  buy  them.” 

However,  with  the  help  of  several  matches  and  a 
great  deal  of  drawing,  he  had  almost  succeeded,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Madame  Paul  reappeared  with  a 
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letter  in  her  hand.  She  seemed  greatly  agitated;  her 
anxiety  was  unmistakable.  “  I  can’t  decide,”  she  was 
saying  to  Mouchon,  whose  figure  Chupin  could  only 
dimly  distinguish  in  the  darkness.  “  No,  I  can’t.  If  I 
send  this  letter,  I  must  forever  renounce  all  hope  of 
my  husband’s  return.  Whatever  happens,  he  will  never 
forgive  me.” 

“  He  can't  treat  you  worse  than  he  docs  now,  at  all 
events,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  “  Besides,  a  gloved 
cat  has  never  caught  a  mouse  yet.” 

“  He’ll  hate  me.” 

“The  man  who  wants  his  dog  to  love  him,  beats  it; 
and,  besides,  when  the  wine  is  drawn,  one  must  drink 
it.” 

This  singular  logic  seemed  to  decide  her.  She 
handed  the  letter  to  Chupin,  and  drawing  a  franc  from 
her  pocket  she  offered  it  to  him.  “  This  is  for  your 
trouble,”  she  said. 

He  involuntarily  held  out  his  hand  to  take  the  money, 
but  quickly  withdrew  it,  exclaiming:  “  No,  thank  you; 
keep  it.  I’ve  been  paid  already.”  And,  thereupon,  he 
left  the  shop. 

Chupin’s  mother — his  poor  good  mother,  as  he  called 
her — would  certainly  have  felt  proud  and  delighted  at 
her  son’s  disinterestedness.  That  very  morning,  he  had 
refused  the  ten  francs  a  day  that  M.  Fortunat  had 
offered  him,  and  this  evening  he  declined  the  twenty 
sous  proffered  him  by  Madame  Paul.  This  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  trifle,  and  yet  in  reality  it  was  something  mar¬ 
vellous,  unprecedented,  on  the  part  of  this  poor  lad, 
who,  having  neither  trade  nor  profession,  was  obliged 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  through  the  medium  of  those 
chance  opportunities  which  the  lower  classes  of  Paris 
are  continually  seeking.  As  he  returned  to  the  Rue 
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de  Flandres,  he  muttered :  “  Take  twenty  sous  from 
that  poor  creature,  who  hasn’t  had  enough  to  satisfy 
her  hunger  for  heaven  knows  how  long !  That  would 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man.” 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  money  had  never  given 
him  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  all  comparable  with  that 
which  he  now  experienced.  He  was  impressed,  too, 
with  a  sense  of  vastly-increased  importance  on  thinking 
that  all  the  faculties,  and  all  the  energy  he  had  once 
employed  in  the  service  of  evil,  were  now  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  good.  By  becoming  the  instrument 
of  Pascal  Ferailleur’s  salvation  he  would,  in  some 
measure,  atone  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  years 
before. 

Chupin’s  mind  was  so  busily  occupied  with  these 
thoughts  that  he  reached  the  Rue  d’Anjou  and  M.  de 
Coralth's  house  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  To 
his  great  surprise,  the  concierge  and  his  wife  were  not 
alone.  Florent  was  there,  taking  coffee  with  them. 
The  valet  had  divested  himself  of  his  borrowed  finery, 
and  had  donned  his  red  waistcoat  again.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  savage  humor;  and  his  anger  was  not  at  all 
strange  under  the  circumstances.  There  was  but  a  step 
from  M.  de  Coralth’s  house  to  the  baroness’s  residence, 
but  fatalities  may  attend  even  a  step !  The  baroness, 
on  receiving  the  letter  from  her  maid,  had  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Florent  requesting  him  to  wait,  as  she  desired 
to  speak  with  him  !  and  she  had  been  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  keep  him  waiting  for  more  than  an  hour,  so  that  he 
had  missed  his  appointment  with  the  charming  ladies 
he  had  spoken  of.  In  his  despair  he  had  returned 
home  to  seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  his  friend 
the  concierge.  “Have  you  the  answer?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  here  it  is,”  replied  Chupin,  and  Florent  had 
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just  slipped  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  was  engaged 
in  counting  out  the  thirty  sous  which  he  had  promised 
his  messenger,  when  the  familiar  cry,  “  Open,  please,” 
was  heard  outside. 

M.  de  Coralth  had  returned.  He  sprang  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  the  courtyard, 
and  on  perceiving  his  servant,  he  exclaimed :  “  Have 
you  executed  my  commissions?” 

“  They  have  been  executed,  monsieur.” 

“Did  you  see  the  baroness?” 

“  She  made  me  wait  two  hours  to  tell  me  that  the 
viscount  need  not  be  worried  in  the  least ;  that  she 
would  certainly  be  able  to  comply  with  his  request 
to-morrow.” 

M.  de  Coralth  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  “  And 
the  other  party?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Gave  me  this  for  monsieur.” 

The  viscount  seized  the  missive,  with  an  eager  hand, 
tore  it  open,  read  it  at  one  glance,  and  flew  into  such  a 
paroxysm  of  passion  that  he  quite  forgot  those  around 
him,  and  began  to  tear  the  letter,  and  utter  a  string 
of  oaths  which  would  have  astonished  a  cab-driver.  But 
suddenly  realizing  his  imprudence,  he  mastered  his  rage, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  forced  laugh :  “  Ah !  these 
women !  they  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad !  ”  And 
deeming  this  a  sufficient  explanation,  he  added,  address¬ 
ing  Florent.  “  Come  and  undress  me ;  I  must  be  up 
early  to-morrow  morning.” 

This  remark  was  not  lost  upon  Chupin,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morning  he  mounted  guard  at  M.  de 
Coralth’s  door.  All  through  the  day  he  followed  the 
viscount  about,  first  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s,  then 
to  the  office  of  a  business  agent,  then  to  M.  Wilkie’s, 
then,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Baroness  Trigault’s,  and 
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finally,  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles.  Here,  by  making  himself  useful  to  the  servants, 
by  his  zeal  in  opening  and  shutting  the  doors  of  the 
carriages  that  left  the  house,  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
some  information  concerning  the  frightful  scene  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  mother  and  the  son.  He 
perceived  M.  Wilkie  leave  the  house  with  his  clothes 
in  disorder,  and  subsequently  he  saw  the  viscount 
emerge.  He  followed  him,  first  to  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay,  and  afterward  to  M.  Wilkie’s 
rooms,  where  he  remained  till  nearly  daybreak. 

Thus,  when  Chupin  presented  himself  in  M.  For- 
tunat’s  office  at  two  o’clock  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon, 
he  felt  that  he  held  every  possible  clue  to  the  shameful 
intrigue  which  would  ruin  the  viscount  as  soon  as  it 
was  made  public. 

M.  Fortunat  knew  that  his  agent  was  shrewd,  but  he 
had  not  done  justice  to  his  abilities;  and  it  was,  indeed, 
with  something  very  like  envy  that  he  listened  to 
Chupin’s  clear  and  circumstantial  report.  “  I  have  not 
been  as  successful,”  he  remarked,  when  Chupin’s  story 
was  ended.  But  he  had  not  time  to  explain  how  or 
why,  for  just  as  he  was  about  to  do  so,  Madame 
Dodelin  appeared,  and  announced  that  the  young  lady 
he  expected  was  there.  “  Let  her  come  in  !  ”  exclaimed 
M.  Fortunat,  eagerly — “  let  her  come  in  !  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  not  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  any  subterfuge  to  make  her  escape  from 
Madame  de  Fondege’s  house.  The  General  had  decamped 
early  in  the  morning  to  try  his  horses  and  his  car¬ 
riages,  announcing,  moreover,  that  he  would  breakfast 
at  the  club.  And  as  soon  as  her  breakfast  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Madame  de  Fondege  had  hurried  off  to  her 
dressmaker’s,  warning  the  household  that  she  would 
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not  return  before  dinner-time.  A  little  while  later, 
Madame  Leon  had  suddenly  remembered  that  her  noble 
relative  would  certainly  be  expecting  a  visit  from  her, 
and  so  she  dressed  herself  in  haste,  and  went  off,  first 
to  Dr.  Jodon's  and  thence  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay's. 

Thus,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  been  able  to 
make  her  escape  without  attracting  any  one’s  attention, 
and  she  would  be  able  to  remain  away  as  many  hours 
as  she  chose,  since  the  servants  would  not  know  how 
long  she  had  been  absent  even  if  they  saw  her  when 
she  returned.  An  empty  cab  was  passing  as  she  left 
the  house,  so  she  hailed  it  and  got  in.  The  step  she 
was  about  to  take  cost  her  a  terrible  effort.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  for  her,  a  girl  naturally  so  reserved,  to 
confide  in  a  stranger,  and  open  to  him  her  maidenly 
heart,  filled  with  love  for  Pascal  Ferailleur !  Still,  she 
was  much  calmer  than  she  had  been  on  the  previous 
evening,  when  she  called  on  the  photographer  for  a 
fac-simile  of  M.  de  Valorsay's  letter.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  reassure  her.  M.  Fortunat  knew 
her  already,  since  he  was  the  agent  whom  the  Count 
de  Chalusse  had  employed  to  carry  on  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  had  resulted  in  her  discovery  at  the  found¬ 
ling  asylum.  A  vague  presentiment  told  her  that  this 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  her  past  life  than  she 
was  herself,  and  that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  tell  her  her 
mother’s  name — the  name  of  the  woman  whom  the 
count  so  dreaded,  and  who  had  so  pitilessly  deserted 
her.  However,  her  heart  beat  more  quickly,  and  she 
felt  that  she  was  turning  pale  when,  at  Madame  Dode- 
lin’s  invitation,  she  at  last  entered  M.  Fortunat’s  pri¬ 
vate  office.  She  took  in  the  room  and  its  occupants 
with  a  single  glance.  The  handsome  appointments  of 
the  office  surprised  her,  for  she  had  expected  to  see  a 
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den.  The  agent’s  polite  manner  and  rather  elegant 
appearance  disconcerted  her,  for  she  had  expected  to 
meet  a  coarse  and  illiterate  boor;  and  finally,  Victor 
Chupin,  who  was  standing  twisting  his  cap  near  the 
fireplace,  attired  in  a  blouse  and  a  pair  of  ragged 
trousers,  fairly  alarmed  her.  Still,  no  sign  of  her  agi¬ 
tation  was  perceptible  on  her  countenance.  Not  a 
muscle  of  her  beautiful,  proud  face  moved — her  glance 
remained  clear  and  haughty,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a 
ringing  voice :  “  I  am  the  late  Count  de  Chalusse’s 
ward,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  You  have  received 
my  letter,  I  suppose?” 

M.  Fortunat  bowed  with  all  the  grace  of  manner  he 
was  wont  to  display  in  the  circles  where  he  went  wife¬ 
hunting,  and  with  a  somewhat  pretentious  gesture  he 
advanced  an  arm-chair,  and  asked  his  visitor  to  sit 
down.  “  Your  letter  reached  me,  mademoiselle,”  he 
replied,  “  and  I  was  expecting  you — flattered  and  hon¬ 
ored  beyond  expression  by  your  confidence.  My  door, 
indeed,  was  closed  to  any  one  but  you.” 

Marguerite  took  the  proffered  seat,  and  there  was  a 
moment’s  silence.  M.  Fortunat  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  beautiful,  imposing  young  girl  could 
be  the  poor  little  apprentice  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
book-bindery,  years  before,  clad  in  a  coarse  serge  frock, 
with  dishevelled  hair  covered  with  scraps  of  paper.  In 
the  meantime,  Marguerite  was  regretting  the  necessity 
of  confiding  in  this  man,  for  the  more  she  looked  at 
him,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  he  was  not  an 
honest,  straightforward  person ;  and  she  would  in-, 
finitely  have  preferred  a  cynical  scoundrel  to  this 
plausible  and  polite  gentleman,  whom  she  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  hypocrite.  She  remained  silent,  wait¬ 
ing  for  M.  Fortunat  to  dismiss  the  young  man  in  the 
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blouse,  whose  presence  she  could  not  explain,  and  who 
stood  in  a  sort  of  mute  ecstasy,  staring  at  her  with  eyes 
expressive  of  the  most  intense  surprise  and  the  liveliest 
admiration.  But  weary  at  last  of  this  fruitless  delay, 
she  exclaimed:  “  I  have  come,  monsieur,  to  confer  with 
you  respecting  certain  matters  which  require  the  most 
profound  secrecy.” 

Chupin  understood  her,  for  he  blushed  to  the  tips 
of  his  ears,  and  started  as  if  to  leave  the  room.  But 
his  employer  detained  him  with  a  gesture. 

“  Remain,  Victor,”  he  said  kindly,  and,  turning  to 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  he  added:  “You  have  no 
indiscretion  to  fear  from  this  worthy  fellow,  made¬ 
moiselle.  He  knows  everything,  and  he  has  already 
been  actively  at  work — and  with  the  best  result — on 
your  behalf.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  sir,”  replied  the  girl. 

M.  Fortunat  smiled  sweetly.  “  I  have  already  taken 
your  business  in  hand,  mademoiselle,”  said  he.  “  An 
hour  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  began  the 
campaign.” 

“  But  I  had  not  told  you - ” 

“  What  you  wished  of  me — that’s  true.  But  I  al¬ 
lowed  myself  to  suspect - ” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  I  fancied  I  might  conclude  that  you  wished  the  help 
of  my  experience  and  poor  ability  in  clearing  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  who  has  been  vilely  slandered,  M.  Pascal 
Ferailleur.” 

Marguerite  sprang  to  her  feet,  at  once  agitated  and 
alarmed.  “  How  did  you  know  this?  ”  she  exclaimed. 

M.  Fortunat  had  left  his  arm-chair,  and  was  now 
leaning  against  the  mantel-shelf,  in  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  a  most  becoming  and  awe-inspiring  attitude,  with 
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his  thumb  in  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat.  “  Ah ! 
nothing  could  be  more  simple/’  he  answered,  in  much 
the  same  tone  as  a  conqueror  might  assume  to  explain 
his  feat.  “  It  is  part  of  my  profession  to  penetrate 
the  intentions  of  persons  who  deign  to  honor  me  with 
their  confidence.  So  my  surmises  are  correct;  at  least 
you  have  not  said  the  contrary?  ” 

She  had  said  nothing.  When  her  first  surprise  was 
over,  she  vainly  endeavored  to  find  a  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  of  M.  Fortunat’s  acquaintance  with  her  affairs, 
for  she  was  not  at  all  deceived  by  his  pretended  per¬ 
spicacity.  Meanwhile,  delighted  by  the  supposed  effect 
he  had  produced,  he  recklessly  continued :  “  Reserve 
your  amazement  for  what  I  am  about  to  disclose,  for 
I  have  made  several  important  discoveries.  It  must 
have  been  your  good  angel  who  inspired  you  with  the 
idea  of  coming  to  me.  You  would  have  shuddered  if 
you  had  realized  the  dangers  that  threatened  you.  But 
now  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  I  am  watching.  I  am 
here,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  all  the  threads  of  the 
abominable  intrigue  for  ruining  you.  For  it  is  you, 
your  person,  and  your  fortune  that  are  imperilled.  It 
was  solely  on  your  account  that  M.  Ferailleur  was  at¬ 
tacked.  And  I  can  tell  you  the  names  of  the  scoundrels 
who  ruined  him.  The  crime  originated  with  the  person 
who  had  the  most  powerful  interest  in  the  matter — the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay.  His  agent  was  a  scoundrel  who 
is  generally  known  as  the  Viscount  de  Coralth;  but 
Chupin  here  can  tell  you  his  real  name  and  his  shame¬ 
ful  past.  You  preferred  M.  Ferailleur,  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  M.  de  Chalusse 
had  promised  your  hand  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay. 
This  marriage  was  Valorsay's  only  resource — the  plank 
that  might  save  the  drowning  man.  People  fancy  he 
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is  rich;  but  he  is  ruined.  Yes,  ruined  completely,  irre¬ 
trievably.  He  was  in  such  desperate  straits  that  he 
had  almost  determined  to  blow  his  brains  out  before 
the  hope  of  marrying  you  entered  his  mind.” 

“  Ah !  ”  thought  Chupin,  “  my  employer  is  well  un¬ 
der  way.” 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  The  name  of  Valorsay 
^was  quite  sufficient  to  set  all  M.  Fortunat’s  bile  in 
:  motion.  All  thought  of  his  ex-client  irritated  him  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  his 
anger  in  the  present  instance  had  ruined  his  plans.  He 
had  intended  to  take  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  by  sur¬ 
prise,  to  work  upon  her  imagination,  to  make  her  talk 
without  saying  anything  himself,  and  to  remain  master 
of  the  situation.  But  on  the  contrary  he  had  revealed 
everything;  and  he  did  not  discover  this  until  it  was 
too  late  to  retrieve  his  blunder.  “  How  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay  has  kept  his  head  above  water  is  a  wonder 
to  me,”  he  continued.  “  His  creditors  have  been  threat¬ 
ening  to  sue  him  for  more  than  six  months.  How  he 
has  been  able  to  keep  them  quiet  since  M.  de  Chalusse’s 
death,  I  cannot  understand.  However,  this  much  is 
certain,  mademoiselle:  the  marquis  has  not  renounced 
his  intention  of  becoming  your  husband;  and  to  attain 
that  object  he  won’t  hesitate  to  employ  any  means  that 
may  promise  to  prove  effectual.” 

Completely  mistress  of  herself,  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  listened  with  an  impassive  face.  “  I  know  all 
this,”  she  replied,  in  a  frigid  tone. 

“What!  you  know - ” 

“Yes;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  baffles  my  powers 
of  comprehension.  My  dowry  was  the  only  temptation 
to  M.  de  Valorsay,  was  it  not?  Why  does  he  still  wish 
to  marry  me,  now  that  I  have  no  fortune?” 
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M.  Fortunat  had  gradually  lost  all  his  advantage. 
“  I  have  asked  myself  the  same  question,”  he  replied, 
“  and  I  think  I  have  found  an  answer.  I  believe  that 
the  marquis  has  in  his  possession  a  letter,  or  a  will,  or 
a  document  of  some  sort,  written  by  M.  de  Chalusse — 
in  fact  an  instrument  in  which  the  count  acknowledges 
you  as  his  daughter,  and  which  consequently  establishes 
your  right  to  his  property.” 

“  And  the  marquis  could  urge  this  claim  if  he  be¬ 
came  my  husband  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  he  could.” 

M.  Fortunat  explained  M.  de  Valorsay’s  conduct  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  old  magistrate  had  done.  However,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  discreetly  refrained  from  commit¬ 
ting  herself.  The  great  interest  that  M.  Fortunat 
seemed  to  take  in  her  affairs  aroused  her  distrust;  and 
she  decided  to  do  what  he  had  attempted  in  vain — that 
is,  allow  him  to  do  all  the  talking,  and  to  conceal  all 
that  she  knew  herself.  “  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  she 
remarked,  “  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of 
your  assertion.” 

“  I  can  prove  that  Valorsay  hasn’t  a  shilling,  and  that 
he  has  lived  for  a  year  by  expedients  which  render  him 
liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  at  any  time.  I  can 
prove  that  he  deceived  M.  de  Chalusse  as  to  his  finan¬ 
cial  position.  I  can  prove  that  he  conspired  with  M. 
de  Coralth  to  ruin  your  lover.  Wouldn’t  this  be 
something  ?  ” 

She  smiled  in  a  way  that  was  exceedingly  irritating 
to  his  vanity,  and  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  incredulity, 
she  remarked :  “  It  is  easy  to  say  these  things.” 

“  And  to  do  them,”  rejoined  M.  Fortunat,  quickly. 
“  I  never  promise  what  I  cannot  perform.  A  man 
should  never  touch  a  pen  when  he  is  meditating  any 
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evil  act.  Of  course,  no  one  is  fool  enough  to  write 
down  his  infamy  in  detail.  But  a  man  cannot  always 
be  on  the  qai  vivc.  There  will  be  a  word  in  one  letter, 
a  sentence  in  another,  an  allusion  in  a  third.  And  by 
combining  these  words,  phrases,  and  allusions,  one  may 
finally  discover  the  truth.” 

lie  suddenly  checked  himself,  warned  of  his  fresh 
imprudence  by  the  expression  on  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite's  face.  She  drew  back,  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  eyes,  she  exclaimed :  “  Then  you  have  been  in  M. 
de  Yalorsav's  confidence,  sir?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  swear  that  you  never  helped  him  in  his  designs?  ” 

A  silent  and  ignored  witness  of  this  scene,  Victor 
Chupin  was  secretly  delighted.  “  Hit !  ”  he  thought — 
“  hit  just  in  the  bull’s-eye.  Zounds !  there’s  a  woman 
for  you  !  She  has  beaten  the  guv'nor  on  every  point.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  deny  his  guilt.  “  I  confess  that  I  acted 
as  M.  de  Yalorsay’s  adviser  for  some  time,”  he  replied, 
“  and  he  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  his  intention  of 
marrying  a  rich  wife  in  order  to  retrieve  his  shattered 
fortunes.  Upon  my  word,  I  see  nothing  so  very  bad 
about  that !  It  is  not  a  strictly  honest  proceeding,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  is  done  every  day.  What  is  marriage  in 
this  age?  Merely  a  business  transaction,  is  it  not? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  a 
transaction  in  which  one  person  tries  to  cheat  the  other. 
The  fathers-in-law  are  deceived,  or  the  husband,  or  the 
wife,  and  sometimes  all  of  them  together.  But  when  I 
discovered  this  scheme  for  ruining  M.  Ferailleur,  I 
cried  ‘  halt !  ’  My  conscience  revolted  at  that.  Dis¬ 
honor  an  innocent  man !  It  was  base,  cowardly,  out¬ 
rageous  !  And  not  being  able  to  prevent  this  infamous 
act,  I  swore  that  I  would  avenge  it.” 
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Would  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  accept  this  expla¬ 
nation?  Chupin  feared  so,  and  accordingly  turning 
quickly  to  his  employer,  he  remarked:  “  To  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  this  fine  gentleman  has  swindled  you 
outrageously,  shrewd  as  you  are — cheating  you  out  of 
the  forty  thousand  francs  you  lent  him,  and  which  he 
wras  to  pay  you  eighty  thousand  for.” 

M.  Fortunat  cast  a  withering  look  at  his  clerk,  but 
the  mischief  was  done :  denial  was  useless.  He  seemed 
fated  to  blunder  in  this  affair.  “  Well,  yes,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  it's  true.  Valorsay  has  defrauded  me,  and  I 
have  sworn  to  have  my  revenge.  I  won't  rest  until  I 
see  him  ruined.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  partially  reassured, 
for  she  understood  his  zeal  now.  Her  scorn  for  the 
man  was  only  increased;  but  she  was  convinced  that 
he  would  serve  her  faithfully.  “  I  like  this  much  bet¬ 
ter,”  said  she.  “  It  is  better  to  have  no  concealment. 
You  desire  M.  de  Valorsay’s  ruin.  I  desire  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  M.  Ferailleur.  So  our  interests  are  in 
common.  But  before  acting  in  this  matter,  we  must 
know  M.  Ferailleur’s  wishes.” 

“  They  cannot  be  considered.” 

“  And  why?  ” 

“  Because  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  him. 
When  the  desire  for  revenge  first  took  possession  of 
me,  I  at  once  thought  of  him.  I  procured  his  address, 
and  went  to  the  Rue  d’Ulm.  But  he  had  gone  away. 
The  very  day  after  his  misfortune,  M.  Ferailleur  sold 
his  furniture  and  went  away  with  his  mother.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  search  for  him.  To  discover  his  hiding-place  will  be 
only  child’s  play  to  you.” 

“Do  you  suppose  I  haven’t  thought  of  this?”  re- 
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plied  M.  Fortunat.  “  Why,  I  spent  all  clay  yesterday 
searching  for  him.  By  questioning  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  I  finally  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that 
Madame  Fcraillcur  left  her  home  in  a  cab  several  hours 
after  her  son,  and  took  a  very  large  quantity  of  bag¬ 
gage  with  her.  Well,  do  you  know  where  she  drove? 
To  the  Western  railway  station.  I  am  sure  of  this, 
and  I  know  she  told  a  porter  there  that  her  destination 
was  London.  M.  Ferailleur  is  now  cn  route  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  we  shall  never  hear  of  him  again  !  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  shook  her  head.  “  You 
are  mistaken,  sir,”  said  she. 

“  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  what  I  have  just 
told  you.” 

“  I  don’t  question  the  result  of  your  investigations, 
but  appearances  are  deceitful.  I  thoroughly  understand 
M.  Ferailleur’s  character,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  be 
crushed  by  an  infamous  calumny.  He  may  seem  to  fly, 
he  may  disappear,  he  may  conceal  himself  for  a  time, 
but  it  is  only  to  make  his  vengeance  more  certain. 
What !  Pascal,  who  is  energy  itself,  who  possesses  an 
iron  will,  and  invincible  determination,  would  he  re¬ 
nounce  his  honor,  his  future,  and  the  woman  he  loves 
without  a  struggle?  If  he  had  felt  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  he  would  have  destroyed  himself,  and  as  he 
has  not  done  so,  he  is  not  without  hope.  He  has  not 
left  Paris;  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

M.  Fortunat  was  not  convinced.  In  his  opinion  this 
was  only  sentiment  and  rubbish.  Still  there  was  one 
person  present  who  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  young  girl,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
creature  he  had  ever  seen,  and  whose  devotion  and 
energy  filled  his  heart  with  admiration,  and  this  person 
was  Chupin.  He  stepped  forward  with  his  eyes  spark- 
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ling  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  feeling  voice  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  I  understand  your  idea  !  Yes,  M.  Ferailleur 
is  in  Paris.  And  I  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Chupin,  if  I  don’t  find  him  for  you  in  less  than  a 
fortnight !  ” 


XII. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  knew  Pascal  Ferailleur. 
Suddenly  struck  down  in  the  full  sunlight  of  happi¬ 
ness  by  a  terrible  misfortune,  he,  of  course,  experi¬ 
enced  moments  of  frenzy  and  terrible  depression  ;  but 
he  was  incapable  of  the  cowardice  which  M.  Fortunat 
had  accused  him  of. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  only  did  him  justice  when 
she  said  that  the  sole  condition  on  which  he  could  con¬ 
sent  to  live  was  that  of  consecrating  his  life,  and  all 
his  strength,  intelligence  and  will  to  confounding  this 
infamous  calumny.  And  still  she  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  Pascal’s  misfortune.  How  could  she  suppose 
that  he  believed  himself  deserted  by  her?  How  could 
she  know  the  doubts  and  fears  and  the  anguish  that  had 
been  roused  in  his  heart  by  the  note  which  Madame 
Leon  had  given  him  at  the  garden  gate?  What  did 
she  know  of  the  poignant  suspicions  that  had  rent  his 
mind,  after  listening  to  Madame  Vantrasson’s  dispar¬ 
aging  insinuations? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
mother  alone  for  his  escape  from  suicide — that  grim 
madness  that  seizes  hold  of  so  many  desperate,  despair¬ 
ing  men.  And  it  was  still  to  his  mother — the  incom¬ 
parable  guardian  of  his  honor — that  he  owed  his  reso- 
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lution  on  the  morning  he  applied'  to  Baron  Trigault. 
And  his  courage  met  with  its  first  reward. 

lie  was  no  longer  the  same  man  when  he  left  the 
princely  mansion  which  he  had  entered  with  his  heart 
so  full  of  anguish.  He  was  still  somewhat  bewildered 
with  the  strange  scenes  which  he  had  involuntarily  wit¬ 
nessed,  the  secrets  he  had  overheard,  and  the  revelations 
which  had  been  made  to  him  ;  but  a  light  gleamed  on 
the  horizon — a  fitful  and  uncertain  light,  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  a  hopeful  gleam.  At  least,  he  would 
no  longer  have  to  struggle  alone.  An  honest  and  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  powerful  by  reason  of  his  reputation, 
his  connections  and  his  fortune,  had  promised  him  his 
help.  Thanks  to  this  man  whom  misfortune  had  made 
a  truer  friend  than  years  could  have  done,  he  would 
have  access  to  the  wretch  who  had  deprived  him  both 
of  his  honor  and  of  the  woman  he  loved.  He  knew  the 
weak  spot  in  the  marquis’s  armor  now ;  he  knew  where 
and  how  to  strike,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  winning  Valorsay’s  confidence,  and  in  obtaining 
irrefutable  proofs  of  his  villainy. 

Pascal  was  eager  to  inform  his  mother  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  result  of  his  visit,  but  certain  arrangements 
which  were  needful  for  the  success  of  his  plans  required 
his  attention,  and  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  he 
reached  the  Route  de  la  Revolte.  Madame  Ferailleur 
was  just  returning  home  when  he  arrived,  which  sur¬ 
prised  him  considerably,  for  he  had  not  known  that  she 
had  intended  going  out.  The  cab  she  had  used  was 
still  standing  before  the  door,  and  she  had  not  had  time 
to  take  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  when  he  entered  the 
house.  She  uttered  a  joyful  cry  on  perceiving  her  son. 
She  was  so  accustomed  to  read  his  secret  thoughts  on 
his  face,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  a 
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word;  before  he  had  even  opened  his  lips,  she  cried: 
“So  you  have  succeeded?” 

“  Yes,  mother,  beyond  my  hopes.” 

“  I  was  not  deceived,  then,  in  the  worthy  man  who 
came  to  offer  us  his  assistance?” 

“  No,  certainly  not.  Do  what  I  may,  I  can  never 
repay  him  for  his  generosity  and  self-denial.  If  you 
knew,  my  dear  mother,  if  you  only  knew - ” 

“What?” 

He  kissed  her  as  if  he  wished  to  apologize  for  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  and  then  he  quickly  replied : 
“  Marguerite  is  the  daughter  of  Baroness  Trigault.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  started  back,  as  if  she  had  seen 
a  reptile  spring  up  in  her  pathway.  “  The  daughter  of 
the  baroness  !  ”  she  faltered.  “  Great  Heavens  !  ” 

“It  is  the  truth,  mother;  listen  to  me.”  And  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  emotion,  he  rapidly  related  all 
he  had  learned  by  his  visit  to  the  baron,  softening  the 
truth  as  much  as  he  could  without  concealing  it.  But 
prevarication  was  useless.  Madame  Ferailleur’s  indig¬ 
nation  and  disgust  were  none  the  less  evident.  “  That 
woman  is  a  shameless  creature,”  she  said,  coldly,  when 
her  son’s  narrative  was  concluded. 

Pascal  made  no  reply.  He  knew  only  too  well  that 
his  mother  was  right,  and  yet  it  wounded  him  cruelly 
to  hear  her  speak  in  this  style.  For  the  baroness  was 
Marguerite’s  mother  after  all. 

“  So,”  continued  Madame  Ferailleur,  with  increasing 
indignation,  “  creatures  do  exist  who  are  destitute  even 
of  the  maternal  instincts  of  animals.  I  am  an  honest 
woman  myself;  I  don’t  say  it  in  self-glorification,  it’s 
no  credit  to  me;  my  mother  was  a  saint,  and  I  loved 
my  husband;  what  some  people  call  duty  was  my 
happiness,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
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I  don’t  excuse  infidelity,  but  I  can  understand  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  Yes,  I  can  understand  how 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  left  alone  in  a  city 
like  Paris,  may  lose  her  senses,  and  forget  the  worthy 
man  who  has  exiled  himself  for  her  sake,  and  who  is 
braving  a  thousand  dangers  to  win  a  fortune  for  her. 
The  husband  who  exposes  his  honor  and  happiness  to 
such  terrible  risk,  is  an  imprudent  man.  But  when 
this  woman  has  erred,  when  she  has  given  birth  to  a 
child,  how  she  can  abandon  it,  how  she  can  cast  it  off 
as  if  it  were  a  dog,  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  could 
imagine  infanticide  more  easily.  No,  such  a  woman 
has  no  heart,  no  bowels  of  compassion.  There  is 
nothing  human  in  her!  For  how  could  she  live,  how 
could  she  sleep  with  the  thought  that  somewhere  in 
the  world  her  own  child,  the  flesh  of  her  flesh,  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  the  horrors 
of  shame  and  vice  ?  And  she,  the  possessor  of  millions, 
she,  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  thinking  only  of  dress  and 
pleasure !  How  was  it  that  she  didn’t  ask  herself 
every  minute,  ‘  Where  is  my  daughter  now,  and  what 
is  she  doing?  What  is  she  living  on?  Has  she  shelter, 
clothes  and  food?  To  what  depths  of  degradation  she 
may  have  sunk?  Perhaps  she  has  so  far  lived  by 
honest  toil,  and  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  this  sup¬ 
port  fails  her,  and  she  is  abandoning  herself  to  a  life 
of  infamy.’  Great  God !  how  does  this  woman  dare  to 
step  out  of  doors?  On  seeing  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  been  driven  to  vice  by  want,  how  can  she  fail  to 
say  to  herself:  ‘  That,  perhaps,  is  my  daughter!  ’  ” 
Pascal  turned  pale,  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul 
by  his  mother’s  extraordinary  vehemence.  He  trem¬ 
bled  lest  she  should  say:  “And  you,  my  son,  would 
you  marry  the  child  of  such  a  mother?  ”  For  he  knew 
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his  mother’s  prejudices,  and  the  great  importance  she 
attached  to  a  spotless  reputation  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  from  generation  to  generation.  “  The 
baroness  knew  that  her  husband  adored  her,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  return  she  became  terrified;  she  lost  her 
senses,”  he  ventured  to  say  in  extenuation. 

“  Would  you  try  to  defend  her?  ”  exclaimed  Madame 
Ferailleur.  “  Do  you  really  think  one  can  atone  for  a 
fault  by  a  crime  ?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not,  but - ” 

“  Perhaps  you  would  censure  the  baroness  more 
severely  if  you  knew  what  her  daughter  has  suffered — 
if  you  knew  the  perils  and  miseries  she  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  from  the  moment  her  mother  left  her  on  a 
door-step,  near  the  central  markets,  till  the  day  when 
her  father  found  her.  It  is  a  miracle  that  she  did  not 
perish.” 

Where  had  Madame  Ferailleur  learned  these  particu¬ 
lars?  Pascal  asked  himself  this  question  without  being 
able  to  answer  it.  “  I  don’t  understand  you,  mother,” 
he  faltered. 

“  Then  you  know  nothing  of  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  past  life.  Is  it  possible  she  never  told  you 
anything  about  it?” 

“  I  only  know  that  she  has  been  very  unhappy.” 

“  Has  she  never  alluded  to  the  time  when  she  was 
an  apprentice  ?  ” 

“  She  has  only  told  me  that  she  earned  her  living 
with  her  own  hands  at  one  time  of  her  life.” 

‘  Well,  I  am  better  informed  on  the  subject.” 

Pascal’s  amazement  was  changed  to  terror.  “  You, 
mother,  you !  ” 

“Yes;  I — I  have  been  to  the  asylum  where  she  was 
received  and  educated.  I  have  had  a  conversation  with 
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two  Sisters  of  Charity  who  remember  her,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  hour  since  I  left  the  people  to  whom  she 
was  formerly  hound  as  an  apprentice.” 

Standing  opposite  his  mother  with  one  hand  con¬ 
vulsively  clutching  the  back  of  the  chair  he  was  leaning 
on,  Pascal  tried  to  nerve  himself  for  some  terrible  blow. 
For  was  not  his  life  at  stake?  Did  not  his  whole 
future  depend  upon  the  revelations  Madame  Ferailleur 
was  about  to  make?  “  So  this  was  your  object  in 
going  out,  mother?”  he  faltered. 

"  “Yes.” 

“  And  you  went  without  warning  me?” 

“Was  it  necessary?  What!  you  love  a  young  girl, 
you  swear  in  my  presence  that  she  shall  be  your  wife, 
and  you  think  it  strange  that  I  should  try  to  ascertain 
whether  she  is  worthy  of  you  or  not?  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  I  did  not  do  so.” 

“  This  idea  occurred  to  you  so  suddenly !  ” 

Madame  Ferailleur  gave  an  almost  imperceptible 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  she  were  astonished  to 
have  to  answer  such  puerile  objections.  “  Have  you 
already  forgotten  the  disparaging  remarks  made  by  our 
new  servant,  Madame  Vantrasson?” 

“  Good  Heavens  !  ” 

“  I  understood  her  base  insinuations  as  well  as  you 
did,  and  after  your  departure  I  questioned  her,  or 
rather  I  allowed  her  to  tell  her  story,  and  I  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  once  been 
an  apprentice  of  Vantrasson’s  brother-in-law,  a  man 
named  Greloux,  who  was  formerly  a  bookbinder  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Denis,  but  who  has  now  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  there  that  Vantrasson  met  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  and  this  is  why  he  was  so  greatly  surprised 
to  see  her  doing  the  mistress  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse.” 
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It  seemed  to  Pascal  that  the  throbbing  of  his  heart 
stopped  his  breath. 

“  By  a  little  tact  I  obtained  the  Greloux’s  address 
from  Madame  Vantrasson,”  resumed  his  mother. 
“  Then  I  sent  for  a  cab  and  drove  there  at  once.” 

“And  you  saw  them?” 

“Yes;  thanks  to  a  falsehood  which  doesn’t  trouble 
my  conscience  much,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  an  en¬ 
trance,  and  had  an  hour’s  conversation  with  them.” 
His  mother’s  icy  tones  frightened  Pascal.  Her  slow¬ 
ness  tortured  him,  and  still  he  dared  not  press  her. 
“  The  Greloux  family,”  she  continued,  “  seem  to  be 
what  are  called  worthy  people,  that  is,  incapable  of 
committing  any  crime  that  is  punishable  by  the  code, 
and  very  proud  of  their  income  of  seven  thousand 
francs  a  year.  They  must  have  been  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  for  they  were 
lavish  in  their  protestations  of  affection  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  her  name.  The  husband  in  particular  seemed 
to  regard  her  with  a  feeling  of  something  like 
gratitude.” 

“  Ah  !  you  see,  mother,  you  see  !  ” 

“  As  for  the  wife,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  had 
sincerely  regretted  the  loss  of  the  best  apprentice,  the 
most  honest  servant,  and  the  best  worker  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  life.  And  yet,  from  her  own  story,  I  should 
be  willing  to  swear  that  she  had  abused  the  poor  child, 
and  had  made  a  slave  of  her.”  Tears  glittered  in  Pas¬ 
cal’s  eyes,  but  he  breathed  freely  once  more.  “  As  for 
Vantrasson,”  resumed  Madame  Ferailleur,  “  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  took  a  violent  fancy  to  his  sister’s  appren¬ 
tice.  This  man,  who  has  since  become  an  infamous 
scoundrel,  was  then  only  a  rake,  an  unprincipled  drunk¬ 
ard  and  libertine.  He  fancied  the  poor  little  apprentice 
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— she  was  then  but  thirteen  years  old — would  be  only 
too  glad  to  become  the  mistress  of  her  employer’s 
brother  ;  but  she  scornfully  repulsed  him,  and  his 
vanity  was  so  deeply  wounded  that  he  persecuted  the 
poor  girl  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  obliged  to 
complain,  first  to  Madame  Grcloux,  who — to  her 
shame  be  it  said — treated  these  insults  as  mere  non¬ 
sense;  and  afterward  to  Greloux  himself,  who  was 
probably  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ridding 
himself  of  his  indolent  brother-in-law,  for  he  turned 
him  out  of  the  house.” 

The  thought  that  so  vile  a  rascal  as  this  man  Van- 
trasson  should  have  dared  to  insult  Marguerite  made 
Pascal  frantic  with  indignation.  “  The  wretch  !  ”  he 
exclaimed;  “the  wretch!”  But  without  seeming  to 
notice  her  son’s  anger,  Madame  Ferailleur  continued : 
“  They  pretended  they  had  not  seen  their  former  ap¬ 
prentice  since  she  had  been  living  in  grandeur,  as  they 
expressed  it.  But  in  this  they  lied  to  me.  For  they 
saw  her  at  least  once,  and  that  was  on  the  day  she 
brought  them  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  proved 
the  nucleus  of  their  fortune.  They  did  not  mention 
this  fact,  however.” 

“  Dear  Marguerite !  ”  murmured  Pascal,  “  dear 
Marguerite !  ”  And  then  aloud  :  “  But  where  did  you 
learn  these  last  details,  mother?”  he  inquired. 

“  At  the  asylum  where  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
was  brought  up,  and  there,  too,  I  only  heard  words  of 
praise.  ‘  Never,’  said  the  superior,  ‘  have  I  had  a  more 
gifted,  sweeter-tempered  or  more  attractive  charge.’ 
They  had  reproached  her  sometimes  for  being  too  re¬ 
served,  and  her  self-respect  had  often  been  mistaken 
for  inordinate  pride :  but  she  had  not  forgotten  the 
asylum  any  more  than  she  had  forgotten  her  former 
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patrons.  On  one  occasion  the  superior  received  from 
her  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  and  a 
year  ago  she  presented  the  institution  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  to 
constitute  the  marriage  dowry  of  some  deserving 
orphan.” 

Pascal  was  greatly  elated.  “  Well,  mother !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  well,  is  it  strange  that  I  love  her?  ”  Madame 
Ferailleur  made  no  reply,  and  a  sorrowful  apprehension 
seized  hold  of  him.  “  You  are  silent,”  said  he,  “  and 
why?  When  the  blessed  day  that  will  allow  me  to 
wed  Marguerite  arrives,  you  surely  won’t  oppose  our 
marriage?  ” 

“  No,  my  son,  nothing  that  I  have  learned  gives  me 
the  right  to  do  so.” 

“  The  right !  Ah,  you  are  unjust,  mother.” 

“Unjust!  Haven’t  I  faithfully  reported  all  that  was 
told  me,  although  I  knew  it  would  only  increase  your 
passion  ?  ” 

“  That’s  true,  but - ” 

Madame  Ferailleur  sadly  shook  her  head.  “  Do  you 
think,”  she  interrupted,  “  that  I  can,  without  sorrow, 
see  you  choose  a  girl  of  no  family,  a  girl  who  is  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  social  recognition?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  my  disquietude  when  I  think  that  the  girl  that 
you  will  marry  is  the  daughter  of  such  a  woman  as 
Baroness  Trigault,  an  unfortunate  girl  whom  her 
mother  cannot  even  recognize,  since  her  mother  is  a 
married  woman - ” 

“Ah!  mother,  is  that  Marguerite’s  fault?” 

“  Did  I  say  it  was  her  fault?  No — I  only  pray  God 
that  you  may  never  have  to  repent  of  choosing  a  wife 
whose  past  life  must  ever  remain  an  impenetrable 
mystery !  ” 
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Pascal  had  become  very  pale.  “  Mother !  ”  he  said 
in  a  quivering  voice,  “mother!” 

“  I  mean  that  you  will  only  know  so  much  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite’s  past  life  as  she  may  choose  to 
tell  you,”  continued  the  obdurate  old  lady.  “  You 
heard  Madame  Vantrasson’s  ignoble  allegations.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  was  the  mistress,  not  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse.  Who  knows  what  vile 
accusations  you  may  be  forced  to  meet?  And  what  is 
your  refuge,  if  doubts  should  ever  assail  you?  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite’s  word!  Will  this  be  sufficient? 
It  is  now,  perhaps;  but  will  it  suffice  in  years  to  come? 
I  would  have  my  son’s  wife  above  suspicion;  and  she 
— why,  there  is  not  a  single  episode  in  her  life 
that  does  not  expose  her  to  the  most  atrocious 
calumny.” 

“  What  does  calumny  matter  ?  it  will  never  shake  my 
faith  in  her.  The  misfortunes  which  you  reproach 
Marguerite  for  sanctify  her  in  my  eyes.” 

“  Pascal !  ” 

“  What !  Am  I  to  scorn  her  because  she  has  been 
unfortunate?  Am  I  to  regard  her  birth  as  a  crime? 
Am  I  to  despise  her  because  her  mother  is  a  despicable 
woman?  No — God  be  praised!  the  day  when  illegiti¬ 
mate  children,  the  innocent  victims  of  their  mother’s 
faults,  were  branded  as  outcasts,  is  past.” 

But  Madame  Ferailleur’s  prejudices  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  shaken  by  these  arguments.  “  I  won’t 
discuss  this  question,  my  son,”  she  interrupted,  “  but 
take  care.  By  declaring  children  irresponsible  for 
their  mother’s  faults,  you  will  break  the  strongest  tie 
that  binds  a  woman  to  duty.  If  the  son  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  wife,  and  the  son  of  an  adulterous  woman 
meet  upon  equal  ground,  those  who  are  held  in  check 
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only  by  the  thought  of  their  children  will  finally  say  to 
themselves,  what  docs  it  matter?” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  cloud  had  ever  arisen 
between  mother  and  son.  On  hearing  his  dearest  hopes 
thus  attacked,  Pascal  was  tempted  to  rebel,  and  a  flood 
of  bitter  words  rose  to  his  lips.  However  he  had 
strength  enough  to  control  himself.  “  Marguerite  alone 
can  triumph  over  these  implacable  prejudices,”  he 
thought;  ‘‘when  my  mother  knows  her,  she  will  feel 
how  unjust  they  are !  ” 

And  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  remain  master  of  him¬ 
self,  he  stammered  some  excuse,  and  abruptly  retired 
to  his  own  room,  where  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  his  place  to  reproach  his  mother 
or  censure  her  for  her  opinions.  What  mother  had 
ever  been  so  devoted  as  she  had  been?  And  who 
knows? — it  was,  perhaps,  from  these  same  rigid  preju¬ 
dices  that  this  simple-minded  and  heroic  woman  had 
derived  her  energy,  her  enthusiastic  love  of  God,  her 
hatred  of  evil,  and  that  virility  of  spirit  which  mis¬ 
fortune  had  been  powerless  to  daunt.  Besides,  had  she 
not  promised  to  offer  no  opposition  to  his  marriage ! 
And  was  not  this  a  great  concession,  a  sacrifice  which 
must  have  cost  her  a  severe  struggle?  And  where 
can  one  find  the  mother  who  does  not  count  as  one  of 
the  sublime  joys  of  maternity  the  task  of  seeking  a 
wife  for  her  son,  of  choosing  from  among  all  others 
the  young  girl  who  will  be  the  companion  of  his  life, 
the  angel  of  his  dark  and  of  his  prosperous  days?  His 
mind  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  when  his  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  he  sprang  up,  exclaiming :  “  Who 
is  it  ?  ” 

It  was  Madame  Vantrasson,  who  came  to  announce 
that  dinner  was  ready — a  dinner  which  she  had  herself 
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prepared,  for  on  going  out  Madame  Ferailleur  had  left 
her  in  charge  of  the  household.  On  seeing  this  woman, 
Pascal  was  overcome  with  rage  and  indignation,  and 
felt  a  wild  desire  to  annihilate  her.  He  knew  that  she 
was  only  a  vile  slanderer,  but  she  might  meet  other 
beings  as  vile  as  herself  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  believe  her  falsehoods.  And  to  think  that  he  was 
powerless  to  punish  her!  He  now  realized  the  suffer¬ 
ing  his  mother  had  spoken  of — the  most  atrocious  suf¬ 
fering  which  the  lover  can  endure — powerlessness  to 
protect  the  object  of  his  affections,  when  she  is  assailed. 
Engrossed  in  these  gloomy  thoughts,  Pascal  preserved 
a  sullen  silence  during  the  repast  He  ate  because  his 
mother  filled  his  plate;  but  if  he  had  been  questioned, 
he  could  scarcely  have  told  what  he  was  eating.  And 
yet,  the  modest  dinner  was  excellent.  Madame  Van- 
trasson  was  really  a  good  cook,  and  in  this  first  effort 
in  her  new  situation  she  had  surpassed  herself.  Her 
vanity  as  a  cordon-bleu  was  piqued  because  she  did  not 
receive  the  compliments  she  expected,  and  which  she 
felt  she  deserved.  Four  or  five  times  she  asked  im¬ 
patiently,  “Isn’t  that  good?”  and  as  the  only  reply 
was  a  scarcely  enthusiastic  “  Very  good,”  she  vowed 
she  would  never  again  waste  so  much  care  and  talent 
upon  such  unappreciative  people. 

Madame  Ferailleur  was  as  silent  as  her  son,  and 
seemed  equally  anxious  to  finish  with  the  repast.  She 
evidently  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Madame  Vantrasson, 
and  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  simple  dessert  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  she  turned  to  her,  and  said :  “  You 
may  go  home  now.  I  will  attend  to  the  rest.” 

Irritated  by  the  taciturnity  of  these  strange  folks,  the 
landlady  of  the  Model  Lodging  House  withdrew,  and 
they  soon  heard  the  street  door  close  behind  her  with 
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a  loud  bang-  as  she  left  the  house.  Pascal  drew  a  long 
breath  as  if  relieved  of  a  heavy  weight.  While  Madame 
Vantrasson  had  been  in  the  room  he  had  scarcely  dared 
to  raise  his  eyes,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  gaze  of  this  woman,  whose  malignity  was  but 
poorly  veiled  by  her  smooth-tongued  hypocrisy.  He 
really  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  resist  his  desire 
to  strangle  her.  However,  Madame  Ferailleur  must 
have  understood  her  son’s  agitation,  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  she  said :  “  So  you  have  not  forgiven  me 
for  my  plain  speaking?” 

“  How  can  I  be  angry  with  you,  mother,  when  I 
know  that  you  are  thinking  only  of  my  happiness?  But 
how  sorry  I  shall  be  if  your  prejudices - ” 

Madame  Ferailleur  checked  him  with  a  gesture. 
“  Let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject,”  she  remarked. 
“  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  will  be  the  innocent  cause 
of  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  my  life;  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  hate  her — and  I  have  always  been 
able  to  show  justice  even  to  the  persons  I  loved 
the  least.  I  have  done  so  in  this  instance,  and  I 
am  going  perhaps  to  give  you  a  convincing  proof  of 
it.” 

“  A  proof?” 

“  Yes.” 

She  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  she  asked: 
“  Did  you  not  tell  me,  my  son,  that  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  education  has  not  suffered  on  account  of  her 
neglected  childhood  ?  ” 

“  And  it’s  quite  true,  mother.” 

“  She  worked  diligently,  you  said,  so  as  to  improve 
herself?” 

“  Marguerite  knows  all  that  an  unusually  talented 
girl  can  learn  in  four  years,  when  she  finds  herself  very 
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unliappy,  and  study  proves  her  only  refuge  and  con¬ 
solation.” 

“  If  she  wrote  you  a  note  would  it  be  written  gram¬ 
matically,  and  be  free  from  any  mistakes  in  spell¬ 
ing?  ” 

“  Oh,  certainly !  ”  exclaimed  Pascal,  and  a  sudden 
inspiration  made  him  pause  abruptly.  He  darted  to 
his  own  room,  and  a  minute  later  he  returned  with  a 
package  of  letters,  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  saying: 
“  Here,  mother,  read  and  see  for  yourself.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  drew  her  spectacles  from  their 
case,  and,  after  adjusting  them,  she  began  to  read. 

With  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hands,  Pascal  eagerly  watched  his  mother, 
anxious  to  read  her  impressions  on  her  face.  She 
was  evidently  astonished.  She  had  not  expected  these 
letters  would  express  such  nobility  of  sentiment,  an 
energy  no  whit  inferior  to  her  own,  and  even  an  echo 
of  her  own  prejudices.  For  this  strange  young  girl 
shared  Madame  Ferailleur’s  rather  bigoted  opinions. 
Again  and  again  she  asked  herself  if  her  birth  and  past 
had  not  created  an  impassable  abyss  between  Pascal  and 
herself.  And  she  had  not  felt  satisfied  on  this  point 
until  the  day  when  the  gray-haired  magistrate,  after 
hearing  her  story,  said:  “  If  I  had  a  son,  I  should  be 
proud  to  have  him  beloved  by  you !  ” 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Madame  Ferailleur  was 
deeply  moved,  and  once  she  even  raised  her  glasses  to 
wipe  away  a  furtive  tear  which  made  Pascal’s  heart 
leap  with  very  joy.  “  These  letters  are  admirable,”  she 
said  at  last;  “and  no  young  girl,  reared  by  a  virtuous 
mother,  could  have  given  better  expression  to  nobler 

sentiments;  but - ”  She  paused,  not  wishing  to 

wound  her  son’s  feelings,  and  as  he  insisted,  she  added : 
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“  But,  these  letters  have  the  irreparable  fault  of  being 
addressed  to  you,  Pascal !  ” 

This,  however,  was  the  expiring  cry  of  her  intract¬ 
able  obstinacy.  “  Now,”  she  resumed,  “  wait  before 
you  censure  your  mother.”  So  saying,  she  rose,  opened 
a  drawer,  and  taking  from  it  a  torn  and  crumpled  scrap 
of  paper,  she  handed  it  to  her  son,  exclaiming :  “  Read 
this  attentively.” 

This  proved  to  be  the  note  in  pencil  which  Madame 
Leon  had  given  to  Pascal,  and  which  he  had  divined 
rather  than  read  by  the  light  of  the  street-lamp ;  he  had 
handed  it  to  his  mother  on  his  return,  and  she  had  kept 
it.  He  had  scarcely  been  in  his  right  mind  the  evening 
he  received  it,  but  now  he  was  enjoying  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  his  faculties.  He  no  sooner  glanced  at  the 
note  than  he  sprang  up,  and  in  an  excited  voice,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Marguerite  never  wrote  this  !  ” 

The  strange  discovery  seemed  to  stupefy  him.  “  I 
was  mad,  raving  mad !  ”  he  muttered.  “  The  fraud  is 
palpable,  unmistakable.  How  could  I  have  failed  to 
discover  it?  ”  And  as  if  he  felt  the  need  of  convincing 
himself  that  he  was  not  deceived,  he  continued,  speak¬ 
ing  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  mother :  “  The  hand¬ 
writing  is  not  unlike  Marguerite’s,  it’s  true;  but  it’s 
only  a  clever  counterfeit.  And  who  doesn’t  know  that 
all  writings  in  pencil  resemble  each  other  more  or  less? 
Besides,  it’s  certain  that  Marguerite,  who  is  simplicity 
itself,  would  not  have  made  use  of  such  pretentious 
melodramatic  phrases.  How  could  I  have  been  so 
stupid  as  to  believe  that  she  ever  thought  or  wrote  this : 
‘One  cannot  break  a  promise  made  to  the  dying;  I 
shall  keep  mine  even  though  my  heart  break.’  And 
again :  ‘  Forget,  therefore,  the  girl  who  has  loved  you 
so  much;  she  is  now  the  betrothed  of  another,  and 
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honor  requires  she  should  forget  even  your  name !  ’  ” 
He  read  these  passages  with  an  extravagant  emphasis, 
which  heightened  their  absurdity.  “  And  what  shall 
I  say  of  these  mistakes  in  spelling?  ”  he  resumed.  “  You 
noticed  them,  of  course,  mother? — command  is  written 
with  a  single  ‘  m/  and  supplicate  with  one  ‘  p.’  These 
are  certainly  not  mistakes  that  we  can  attribute  to 
haste  !  Ignorance  is  proved  since  the  blunder  is  always 
the  same.  The  forger  is  evidently  in  the  habit  of  omit¬ 
ting  one  of  the  double  letters.” 

Madame  Ferailleur  listened  with  an  impassive  face. 
“  And  these  mistakes  are  all  the  more  inexcusable  since 
this  letter  is  only  a  copy,”  she  observed,  quietly. 

“  What?” 

“  Yes;  a  verbatim  copy.  Yesterday  evening,  while  I 
was  examining  it  for  the  twentieth  time,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  read  some  portions  of  it  before.  Where, 
and  under  what  circumstances  ?  It  was  a  puzzle  which 
kept  me  awake  most  of  the  night.  But  this  morning 
I  suddenly  remembered  a  book  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  at  the  factory,  and  which  I  had 
often  laughed  over.  So,  while  I  was  out  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  entered  a  book-shop,  and  purchased  the  volume. 
That’s  it,  there  on  the  corner  of  the  mantel-shelf.  Take 
it  and  see.” 

Pascal  obeyed,  and  noticed  with  surprise  that  the 
work  was  entitled,  “  The  Indispensable  and  Complete 
Letter-writer,  for  Both  Sexes,  in  Every  Condition  of 
Life.” 

“  Now  turn  to  the  page  I  have  marked,”  said 
Madame  Ferailleur. 

He  did  so,  and  read:  “  ( Model  198).  Letter  from 
a  young  lady  who  has  promised  her  dying  father  to 
renounce  the  man  she  loves,  and  to  bestow  her  hand 
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upon  another.”  Doubt  was  no  longer  possible.  Line 
for  line  and  word  for  word,  the  mistakes  in  spelling 
excepted,  the  note  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  stilted 
prose  of  the  “  Indispensable  Letter-writer.” 

It  seemed  to  Pascal  as  if  the  scales  had  suddenly 
fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  that  he  could  now  understand 
the  whole  intrigue  which  had  been  planned  to  separate 
him  from  Marguerite.  His  enemies  had  dishonored 
him  in  the  hope  that  she  would  reject  and  scorn  him, 
and,  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  had 
planned  this  pretended  rupture  of  the  engagement  to 
prevent  him  from  making  any  attempt  at  self-justifica¬ 
tion.  So,  in  spite  of  some  short-lived  doubts,  his  love 
had  been  more  clear-sighted  than  reason,  and  stronger 
than  appearances.  He  had  been  quite  right,  then,  in 
saying  to  his  mother :  “  I  can  never  believe  that  Mar¬ 
guerite  deserts  me  at  a  moment  when  I  am  so  wretched 
— that  she  condemns  me  unheard,  and  has  no  greater 
confidence  in  me  than  in  my  accusers.  Appearances 
may  indicate  the  contrary,  but  I  am  right.”  Certain 
circumstances,  which  had  previously  seemed  contradic¬ 
tory,  now  strengthened  this  belief.  “  How  is  it,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “  that  Marguerite  writes  to  me  that 
her  father,  on  his  death-bed,  made  her  promise  to  re¬ 
nounce  me,  while  Valorsay  declares  the  Count  de  Cha- 
lusse  died  so  suddenly,  that  he  had  not  even  time  to 
acknowledge  his  daughter  or  to  bequeath  her  his  im¬ 
mense  fortune?  One  of  these  stories  must  be  false; 
and  which  of  them?  The  one  in  this  note  most  prob¬ 
ably.  As  for  the  letter  itself,  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  Madame  Leon.” 

If  he  had  not  already  possessed  irrefutable  proofs 
of  this,  the  “  Indispensable  Letter-writer  ”  would  have 
shown  it.  The  housekeeper’s  perturbation  when  she 
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met  him  at  the  garden  gate  was  now  explained.  She 
was  shuddering  at  the  thought  that  she  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  watched,  and  that  Marguerite  might  appear 
at  any  moment,  and  discover  everything. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  let  this  poor 
young  girl  know  that  her  companion  is  Valorsay’s  spy,” 
remarked  Madame  Ferailleur. 

Pascal  was  about  to  approve  this  suggestion,  when  a 
sudden  thought  deterred  him.  “  They  must  be  watch¬ 
ing  Marguerite  very  closely,”  he  replied,  “  and  if  I 
attempt  to  see  her,  if  I  even  venture  to  write  to  her, 
our  enemies  would  undoubtedly  discover  it.  And  then, 
farewell  to  the  success  of  my  plans.” 

“  Then  you  prefer  to  leave  her  exposed  to  these 
dangers  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  even  admitting  there  is  danger,  which  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Owing  to  her  past  life,  Marguerite’s 
experience  is  far  in  advance  of  her  years,  and  if  some 
one  told  me  that  she  had  fathomed  Madame  Leon’s 
character,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised.” 

It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of 
Marguerite;  and  Pascal  was  puzzling  his  brain  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  this  might  be  done,  when  suddenly  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Madame  Vantrasson!  We  have  her;  let 
us  make  use  of  her.  It  will  be  easy  to  find  some  excuse 
for  sending  her  to  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse:  she  will 
gossip  with  the  servants  there,  and  in  that  way  we  can 
discover  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.” 

This  was  a  heroic  resolution  on  Pascal’s  part,  and 
one  which  he  would  have  recoiled  from  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  brave  when  one  is  hopeful; 
and  he  saw  his  chances  of  success  increase  so  rapidly 
that  he  no  longer  feared  the  obstacles  that  had  once 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  Even  his  mother’s  op- 
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position  had  ceased  to  alarm  him.  For  why  should  he 
fear  after  the  surprising  proof  she  had  given  him  of 
her  love  of  justice,  proving  that  the  pretended  letter 
from  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  really  a  forgery? 

He  slept  but  little  that  night  and  did  not  stir  from 
the  house  on  the  following  day.  He  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  perfecting  his  plan  of  attack  against  the  mar¬ 
quis.  His  advantages  were  considerable,  thanks  to 
Baron  Trigault,  who  had  placed  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  essential  point  was  to 
use  this  amount  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  Valorsay’s 
confidence,  and  induce  him  to  betray  himself.  Pascal’s 
hours  of  meditation  were  not  spent  in  vain,  and  when 
it  became  time  for  him  to  repair  to  his  enemy’s  house, 
he  said  to  his  mother :  “  I’ve  found  a  plan ;  and  if  the 
baron  will  let  me  follow  it  out,  Valorsay  is  mine!” 


XIII. 

It  was  pure  childishness  on  Pascal’s  part  to  doubt 
Baron  Trigault’s  willingness  to  agree  even  with  closed 
eyes  to  any  measures  he  might  propose.  He  ought  to 
have  recollected  that  their  interests  were  identical,  that 
they  hated  the  same  men  with  equal  hatred,  and  that 
they  were  equally  resolved  upon  vengeance.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  their  last 
interview  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  modify  the 
baron’s  intentions.  However,  misfortune  had  rendered 
Pascal  timid  and  suspicious,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
reached  the  baron’s  house  that  his  fears  vanished.  The 
manner  in  which  the  servants  received  him  proved  that 
the  baron  greatly  esteemed  him:  for  the  man  must  be 
stupid  indeed  who  does  not  know  that  the  greeting  of 
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the  servants  is  ever  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  “  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
follow  me  ?  ”  said  the  servant  to  whom  he  handed  his 
card.  “  The  baron  is  very  busy,  but  that  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  He  gave  orders  that  monsieur  should  be  shown 
up  as  soon  as  he  arrived.” 

Pascal  followed  without  a  word.  The  elegance  of  this 
princely  abode  never  varied.  The  same  careless,  prodi¬ 
gal,  regal  luxury  was  apparent  everywhere.  The  ser¬ 
vants — whose  name  was  legion — were  always  passing 
noiselessly  to  and  fro.  A  pair  of  horses,  worth  at  least 
a  thousand  louis,  and  harnessed  to  the  baroness’s 
brougham,  were  stamping  and  neighing  in  the  court¬ 
yard;  and  the  hall  was,  as  usual,  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  rare  flowers,  renewed  every  morning. 

On  his  first  visit  Pascal  had  only  seen  the  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  ground  floor.  This  time  his  guide  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  take  him  upstairs  to  the  baron’s 
private  room.  He  was  slowly  ascending  the  broad 
marble  staircase  and  admiring  the  bronze  balustrade, 
the  rich  carpet,  the  magnificent  frescoes,  and  the  costly 
statuary,  when  a  rustle  of  silk  resounded  near  him.  He 
had  only  time  to  step  aside,  and  a  lady  passed  him 
rapidly,  without  turning  her  head,  or  even  deigning  to 
look  at  him.  She  did  not  appear  more  than  forty,  and 
she  was  still  very  beautiful,  with  her  golden  hair 
dressed  high  on  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  costume, 
brilliant  enough  in  hue  to  frighten  a  cab  horse,  was 
extremely  eccentric  in  cut;  but  it  certainly  set  off  her 
peculiar  style  of  beauty  to  admirable  advantage. 

“  That’s  the  baroness,”  whispered  the  servant,  after 
she  had  passed. 

Pascal  did  not  need  to  be  told  this.  He  had  seen  her 
but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  second;  but  it  had  been 
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under  such  circumstances  that  he  should  never  forget 
her  so  long  as  he  lived.  And  now  he  understood  the 
strange  and  terrible  impression  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  upon  him  when  he  saw  her  first.  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  was  the  living  prototype  of  this  lady,  save 
as  regards  the  color  of  her  hair.  And  there  would 
have  been  no  difference  in  this  respect  had  the  baroness 
allowed  her  locks  to  retain  their  natural  tint.  Iler  hair 
had  been  black,  like  Marguerite’s,  and  black  it  had 
remained  until  she  was  thirty-five,  when  she  bleached 
it  to  the  fashionable  color  of  the  time.  And  every 
fourth  day  even  now  her  hairdresser  came  to  apply  a 
certain  compound  to  her  head,  after  which  she  remained 
in  the  bright  sunlight  for  several  hours,  so  as  to 
impart  a  livelier  shade  of  gold  to  her  dyed  locks. 

Pascal  had  scarcely  regained  his  composure,  when 
the  servant  opened  the  door  of  an  immense  apartment 
as  large  as  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  furnished.  Here  sat  the  baron,  surrounded  by 
several  clerks,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  putting  a 
pile  of  papers  and  documents  in  order. 

But  as  soon  as  Pascal  entered,  the  baron  rose,  and 
cordially  holding  out  his  hand,  exclaimed,  “  Ah !  here 
you  are  at  last,  Monsieur  Maumejan !  ” 

So  he  had  not  forgotten  the  name  which  Pascal  had 
assumed.  This  was  a  favorable  omen.  “  I  called, 
monsieur - ”  began  the  young  man. 

“  Yes — I  know — I  know  !  ”  interrupted  the  baron. 
“  Come,  we  must  have  a  talk.” 

And,  taking  Pascal’s  arm,  he  led  him  into  his  private 
sanctum,  separated  from  the  large  apartment  by  fold¬ 
ing-doors,  which  had  been  removed,  and  replaced  by 
hangings.  Once  there  he  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  they 
could  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  speak  in  a  low  tone.  “  You  have  no  doubt 
come,”  said  he,  “  for  the  money  I  promised  that  dear 
Marquis  de  Valorsay — I  have  it  all  ready  for  you; 
here  it  is.”  So  saying,  he  opened  an  escritoire,  and 
took  out  a  large  roll  of  bank-notes,  which  he  handed  to 
Pascal.  “  Here,  count  it,”  he  added,  “  and  see  if  the 
amount  is  correct.” 

But  Pascal,  whose  face  had  suddenly  become  as  red 
as  fire,  did  not  utter  a  word  in  reply.  On  receiving 
this  money  a  new  but  quite  natural  thought  had  en¬ 
tered  his  mind  for  the  first  time.  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  inquired  the  baron,  surprised  by  this  sudden 
embarrassment.  “  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  monsieur,  nothing!  Only  I  was  asking 
myself — if  I  ought — if  I  can  accept  this  money.” 

“  Bah !  and  why  not?  ” 

“  Because  if  you  lend  it  to  M.  de  Valorsay,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  lost.” 

“Perhaps!  You  are  polite - ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  you  are  right.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  lost ;  and  hence  my  embarrassment. 
Is  it  not  solely  on  my  account  that  you  sacrifice  a  sum 
which  would  be  a  fortune  to  many  men?  Yes.  Very 
well,  then.  I  am  asking  myself  if  it  is  right  for  me  to 
accept  such  a  sacrifice,  when  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  requite  it.  Shall  I  ever 
have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  repay  you  ?  ” 

“  But  isn’t  this  money  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  win  Valorsay’s  confidence?” 

“  Yes,  and  if  it  belonged  to  me  I  should  not  hesitate.” 

Though  the  baron  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
Pascal’s  character,  he  was  astonished  and  deeply 
touched  by  these  scruples,  and  this  excessive  delicacy 
of  feeling.  Like  most  opulent  men,  he  knew  few  poor 
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people  who  wore  their  poverty  with  grace  and  dignity, 
and  who  did  not  snatch  at  a  twenty-franc  piece 
wherever  they  chanced  to  find  it.  “  Ah,  well,  my  dear 
Ferailleur,”  he  said,  kindly,  “  don’t  trouble  yourself 
on  this  score.  It’s  not  at  your  request  nor  solely  on 
your  account  that  I  make  this  sacrifice.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  No;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  it  isn’t.  Leav¬ 
ing  you  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  should  still  have 
lent  Valorsay  this  money;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
take  it  to  him,  I  shall  send  it  by  some  one  else.” 

After  that,  Pascal  could  not  demur  any  further.  He 
took  the  baron’s  proffered  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly, 
uttering  only  this  one  word,  made  more  eloquent  than 
any  protestations  by  the  fervor  with  which  it  was 
spoken :  “  Thanks ! ” 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders  good-naturedly, 
like  a  man  who  fails  to  see  that  he  has  done  anything 
at  all  meritorious,  or  even  worthy  of  the  slightest 
acknowledgment.  “  And  you  must  understand,  my 
dear  sir,”  he  resumed,  “  that  you  can  employ  this  sum 
as  you  choose,  in  advancing  your  interests,  which  are 
identical  with  mine.  You  can  give  the  money  to  Val¬ 
orsay  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  will 
best  serve  your  plans.  Give  it  to  him  in  an  hour  or  in 
a  month,  all  at  once  or  in  fifty  different  instalments, 
as  you  please.  Only  use  it  like  the  rope  one  ties  round 
a  dog’s  neck  before  drowning  him.” 

The  keenest  penetration  was  concealed  beneath  the 
baron’s  careless  good-nature.  Pascal  knew  this,  and 
feeling  that  his  protector  understood  him,  he  said : 
“  You  overpower  me  with  kindness.” 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  You  offer  me  just  what  I  came  to  ask  for.” 
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“  So  much  the  better.” 

“  But  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  my  intentions?  ” 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  dear  sir.” 

“  Excuse  me;  if  I  follow  my  present  plan,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  ascribe  certain  sentiments,  words,  and  even 
acts,  to  you,  which  you  might  perhaps  disavow,  and — ” 
With  a  careless  toss  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  a 
disdainful  snap  of  the  fingers,  the  baron  interrupted 
him.  “  Set  to  work,  and  don’t  give  yourself  the  slight¬ 
est  uneasiness  about  that.  You  may  do  whatever  you 
like,  if  you  only  succeed  in  unmasking  this  dear  mar¬ 
quis,  and  Coralth,  his  worthy  acolyte.  Show  me  up  in 
whatever  light  you  choose.  Who  will  you  be  in  Val- 
orsay’s  eyes?  Why,  Maumejan,  one  of  my  business 
agents,  and  I  can  always  throw  the  blame  on  you.” 
And  as  if  to  prove  that  he  had  divined  even  the  details 
of  the  scheme  devised  by  his  young  friend,  he  added : 
“  Besides,  every  one  knows  that  a  millionaire’s  busi¬ 
ness  agent  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  person  to  deal 
with.  A  millionaire,  who  is  not  a  fool,  must  always 
smile,  and  no  matter  how  absurd  the  demands  upon 
him  may  be,  he  must  always  answer:  ‘Yes,  certainly, 
certainly — I  should  be  only  too  happy !  ’  But  then  he 
adds:  ‘You  must  arrange  the  matter  with  my  agent. 
Confer  with  him.’  And  it  is  the  unlucky  agent  who 
must  object,  declare  that  his  employer  has  no  money 
at  his  disposal  just  now,  and  finally  say,  ‘  No.’  ” 

Pascal  was  still  disposed  to  insist,  but  the  baron  was 
obdurate.  “  Oh !  enough,  enough  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Don’t  waste  precious  time  in  idle  discussion.  The 
days  are  only  twenty-four  hours  long:  and  as  you  see, 
I’m  very  busy,  so  busy  that  I’ve  not  touched  a  card 
since  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  am  preparing  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  for  Madame  Trigault,  my  daughter,  and  my 
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son-in-law.  It  has  been  rather  a  delicate  operation, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  succeeded  finely.”  And 
he  laughed  a  laugh  that  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 
“  You  see,  I’ve  had  enough  of  paying  several  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  being 
sneered  at  by  my  wife,  scorned  by  my  daughter,  swin¬ 
dled  by  my  son-in-law,  and  vilified  and  anathematized 
by  all  three  of  them.  I  am  still  willing  to  go  on  paying, 
but  only  on  conditions  that  they  give  me  in  return  for 
my  money,  if  not  the  reality,  at  least  a  show  of  love, 
affection,  and  respect.  I’m  determined  to  have  the 
semblance  of  these  things;  I’m  quite  resolved  on  that. 
Yes,  I  will  have  myself  treated  with  deference.  I’ll  be 
petted  and  coddled  and  made  much  of,  or  else  I’ll  sus¬ 
pend  payment.  It  was  one  of  my  old  friends,  a 
parvenu  like  myself — a  man  whose  domestic  happiness 
I  have  envied  for  many  years — who  gave  me  this  re¬ 
ceipt  :  ‘  At  home,’  said  he,  £  with  my  wife,  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  my  sons-in-law,  I’m  like  a  peer  of  England 
at  an  hotel.  I  order  first-class  happiness  at  so  much  a 
month.  If  I  get  it  I  pay  for  it;  if  I  don't  get  it,  I 
cut  off  the  supplies.  When  I  get  extras  I  pay  for  them 
cheerfully,  without  haggling.  Follow  my  example,  my 
old  friend,  and  you’ll  have  a  comfortable  life.’  And  I 
shall  follow  his  advice,  M.  Ferailleur,  for  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  theory  is  sound  and  practicable.  I  have 
led  this  life  long  enough.  I’ll  spend  my  last  days  in 
peace,  or,  as  God  hears  me,  I'll  let  my  family  die  of 
starvation !  ” 

His  face  was  purple,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
stood  out  like  whipcords,  but  not  so  much  from  anger 
as  from  the  constraint  he  imposed  upon  himself  by 
speaking  in  a  whisper.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  in  a  calmer  tone,  resumed :  “  But  you  must  make 
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haste  and  succeed,  M.  Ferailleur,  if  you  don’t  want  the 
young  girl  you  love  to  be  deprived  of  her  rightful  her¬ 
itage.  You  do  not  know  into  what  unworthy  hands  the 
Chalusse  property  is  about  to  fall.”  He  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  Pascal  the  story  of  Madame  d’Argeles 
and  M.  Wilkie,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a  lively  controversy  in  the  hall. 

“  Who’s  taking  such  liberty  in  my  house?  ”  the  baron 
began.  But  the  next  instant  he  heard  some  one  fling 
open  the  door  of  the  large  room  adjoining,  and  then  a 
coarse,  guttural  voice  called  out :  “  What !  he  isn’t  here ! 
This  is  too  much  !  ” 

The  baron  made  an  angry  gesture.  “  That’s  Kami- 
Bey,”  said  he,  “  the  Turk  whom  I  am  playing  that  great 
game  of  cards  with.  The  devil  take  him !  He  will  be 
sure  to  force  his  way  in  here — so  we  may  as  well  join 
him,  M.  Ferailleur.” 

On  reentering  the  adjoining  apartment  Pascal  beheld 
a  very  corpulent  man,  with  a  very  red  face,  a  strag¬ 
gling  beard,  a  flat  nose,  small,  beadlike  eyes,  and 
sensual  lips.  He  was  clad  in  a  black  frock-coat,  but¬ 
toned  tight  to  the  throat,  and  he  wore  a  fez.  This 
costume  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  chunky  bottle, 
sealed  with  red  wax.  Such,  indeed,  was  Kami-Bey,  a 
specimen  of  those  semi-barbarians,  loaded  with  gold, 
who  are  not  attracted  to  Paris  by  its  splendors  and 
glories,  but  rather  by  its  corruption — people  who  come 
there  persuaded  that  money  will  purchase  anything  and 
everything,  and  who  often  return  home  with  the  same 
conviction.  Kami  was  no  doubt  more  impudent,  more 
cynical  and  more  arrogant  than  others  of  his  class.  As 
he  was  more  wealthy,  he  had  more  followers;  he  had 
been  more  toadied  and  flattered,  and  victimized 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  host  of  female  in- 
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triguers,  who  look  upon  every  foreigner  as  their  right¬ 
ful  prey. 

He  spoke  French  passably  well,  but  with  an  abom¬ 
inable  accent.  “  Here  you  are  at  last!  ”  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  baron  entered  the  room.  “  I  was  becoming  very 
anxious.” 

“  About  what,  prince  ?  ” 

Why  Ivami-Bey  was  called  prince  no  one  knew,  not 
even  the  man  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
lackey  who  opened  his  carriage  door  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  had  addressed  him  by  that  title. 

“  About  what !  ”  he  repeated.  “  You  have  won  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  francs  from  me,  and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  intended  to  give  me  the  slip.” 

The  baron  frowned,  and  this  time  he  omitted  the  title 
of  prince  altogether.  “  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  agreement,  we  were  to  play  until  one  of  us  had 
won  five  hundred  thousand  francs,”  he  said  haughtily. 

“  That’s  true — but  we  ought  to  play  every  day.” 

“Possibly:  but  I’m  very  busy  just  now.  I  wrote 
to  you  explaining  this,  did  I  not?  If  you  are  at  all 
uneasy,  tear  up  the  book  in  which  the  results  of  our 
games  are  noted,  and  that  shall  be  the  end  of  it.  You 
will  gain  considerably  by  the  operation.” 

Ivami-Bey  felt  that  the  baron  would  not  tolerate  his 
arrogance,  and  so  with  more  moderation  he  exclaimed : 
“  It  isn’t  strange  that  I’ve  become  suspicious.  I’m  so 
victimized  on  every  side.  Because  I’m  a  foreigner  and 
immensely  rich,  everybody  fancies  he  has  a  right  to 
plunder  me.  Men,  women,  hotel-keepers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  all  unite  in  defrauding  me.  If  I  buy  pictures, 
they  sell  me  vile  daubs  at  fabulous  prices.  They  ask 
ridiculous  amounts  for  horses,  and  then  give  me  worth¬ 
less,  worn-out  animals.  Everybody  borrows  money 
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from  me — and  I’m  never  repaid.  I  shall  be  ruined  if 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer.” 

lie  had  taken  a  seat,  and  the  baron  saw  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  get  rid  of  his  guest  very  soon ;  so  ap¬ 
proaching  Pascal  he  whispered :  “  You  had  better  go 
off,  or  you  may  miss  Valorsay.  And  be  careful,  mind; 
for  he  is  exceedingly  shrewd.  Courage  and  good 
luck !  ” 

Courage !  It  was  not  necessary  to  recommend  that 
to  Pascal.  He  who  had  triumphed  over  his  despair  in 
the  terrible  hours,  when  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Marguerite  believed  him  guilty  and  had  abandoned 
him,  could  scarcely  lack  courage.  While  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  inaction,  his  mind  had  no  doubt  been  assailed 
by  countless  doubts  and  fears;  but  now  that  he  knew 
whom  he  was  to  attack — now  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  come,  he  was  endowed  with  indomitable  energy; 
he  had  turned  to  bronze,  and  he  felt  sure  that  nothing 
could  disconcert  or  even  trouble  him  in  future.  The 
weapons  he  had  to  use  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  but 
he  had  not  been  allowed  a  choice  in  the  matter;  and 
since  his  enemies  had  decided  on  a  warfare  of  duplicity, 
he  was  resolved  to  surpass  them  in  cunning,  and  van¬ 
quish  them  by  deception. 

So,  while  hastening  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s 
residence,  he  took  stock  of  his  chances,  and  recapitu¬ 
lated  his  resources,  striving  to  foresee  and  remember 
everything.  Thus  if  he  failed — for  he  admitted  the 
possibility  of  defeat,  without  believing  in  it — he  would 
have  no  cause  to  reproach  himself.  Only  fools  find 
consolation  in  saying :  “  Who  could  have  foreseen 
that?”  Great  minds  do  foresee.  And  Pascal  felt  al¬ 
most  certain  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 
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That  morning,  before  leaving  home,  he  had  dressed 
with  extreme  care,  realizing  that  the  shabby  clothes  he 
had  worn  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Trigault  mansion 
would  not  be  appropriate  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
The  baron’s  agent  could  scarcely  have  a  poverty- 
stricken  appearance,  for  contact  with  millionaires  is 
supposed  to  procure  wealth  as  surely  as  proximity  to 
fire  insures  warmth.  So  he  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit 
of  black,  which  was  neither  too  elegant  nor  too  much 
worn,  and  donned  a  broad  white  necktie.  He  could 
see  only  one  immediate,  decisive  chance  against  him. 
M.  de  Valorsay  might  possibly  recognize  him.  He 
thought  not,  but  he  was  not  sure;  and  anxious  on  this 
account,  he  at  first  decided  to  disguise  himself.  How¬ 
ever,  on  reflection,  he  concluded  not  to  do  so.  An  im¬ 
perfect  disguise  would  attract  attention  and  awaken 
suspicion;  and  could  he  really  disguise  his  physiog¬ 
nomy?  He  was  certain  he  could  not.  Very  few  men 
are  capable  of  doing  so  successfully,  even  after  long 
experience.  Only  two  or  three  detectives  and  half  a 
dozen  actors  possess  the  art  of  really  changing  their 
lineaments.  Thus  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons, 
Pascal  determined  to  present  himself  as  he  was  at  the 
marquis’s  house. 

On  approaching  M.  de  Valorsay ’s  residence  in  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  he  slackened  his  pace. 
The  mansion,  which  stood  between  a  courtyard  and  a 
garden,  was  very  large  and  handsome.  The  stables 
and  carriage-house — really  elegant  structures — stood 
on  either  side  of  the  courtyard,  near  the  half-open  gate 
of  which  five  or  six  servants  were  amusing  themselves 
by  teasing  a  large  dog.  Pascal  was  just  saying  to 
himself  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  that  he  should 
incur  no  danger  by  going  in,  when  he  saw  the  servants 
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step  aside,  the  gate  swing  back,  and  M.  de  Coralth 
emerged,  accompanied  by  a  young,  fair-haired  man, 
whose  mustaches  were  waxed  and  turned  up  in  the 
most  audacious  fashion.  They  were  arm  in  arm,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Pas¬ 
cal’s  heart  thrilled  with  joy.  “  Fate  favors  me !  ”  lie 
said  to  himself.  “  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Kami-Bey,  who 
detained  me  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Baron 
Trigault’s,  I  should  have  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  that  miserable  viscount,  and  then  all  would  have 
been  lost.  But  now  I’m  safe !  ” 

It  was  with  this  encouraging  thought  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  house. 

“  The  marquis  is  very  busy  this  morning,”  said  the 
servant  to  whom  Pascal  addressed  himself  at  the  gate. 

£  I  doubt  if  he  can  see  you.”  But  when  Pascal  handed 
him  one  of  his  visiting  cards,  bearing  the  name  of 
Maumejan,  with  this  addition  in  pencil :  ,£  Who  calls 
as  the  representative  of  Baron  Trigault,”  the  valet’s 
face  changed  as  if  by  enchantment.  “  Oh !  ”  said  he, 
“  that's  quite  a  different  matter.  If  you  come  from 
Baron  Trigault,  you  will  be  received  with  all  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  the  Messiah.  Come  in.  I  will  announce 
you  myself.” 

Everything  in  M.  de  Valorsay’s  house,  as  at  the 
baron’s  residence,  indicated  great  wealth,  and  yet  a 
close  observer  would  have  detected  a  difference.  The 
luxury  of  the  Rue  de  la  Ville-l’Eveque  was  of  a  real 
and  substantial  character,  which  one  did  not  find  in  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees.  Everything  in  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  abode  bore  marks  of  the  haste  which  mars  the 
merest  trifle  produced  at  the  present  age.  “  Take  a 
seat  here,  and  I  will  see  where  the  marquis  is,”  said  the 
servant,  as  he  ushered  Pascal  into  a  large  drawing- 
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room.  The  apartment  was  elegantly  furnished,  but  had 
somewhat  lost  its  freshness ;  the  carpet,  which  had  once 
been  a  marvel  of  beauty,  was  stained  in  several  places, 
and  as  the  servants  had  not  always  been  careful  to  keep 
the  shutters  closed,  the  sunlight  had  perceptibly  faded 
the  curtains.  The  attention  of  visitors  was  at  once 
attracted  by  the  number  of  gold  and  silver  cups,  vases, 
and  statuettes  scattered  about  on  side-tables  and  chef- 
foniers.  Each  of  these  objects  bore  an  inscription, 
setting  forth  that  it  had  been  won  at  such  a  race,  in 
such  a  year,  by  such  a  horse,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay.  These  were  indeed  the  marquis's  chief 
claims  to  glory,  and  had  cost  him  at  least  half  of  the 
immense  fortune  he  had  inherited.  However,  Pascal 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  these  trophies,  so  the  time 
of  waiting  seemed  long.  “  Valorsay  is  playing  the 
diplomat,”  he  thought.  “  He  doesn’t  wish  to  appear 
to  be  anxious.  Unfortunately,  his  servant  has  betrayed 
him.” 

At  last  the  valet  returned.  “  The  marquis  will  see 
you  now,  monsieur,”  said  he. 

This  summons  affected  Pascal’s  heart  like  the  first 
roll  of  a  drum  beating  the  charge.  But  his  coolness  did 
not  desert  him.  “  Now  is  the  decisive  moment,”  he 
thought.  “  Heaven  grant  that  he  may  not  recognize 
me !  ”  And  with  a  firm  step  he  followed  the  valet. 

M.  de  Valorsay  was  seated  in  the  apartment  he 
usually  occupied  when  he  remained  at  home — a  little 
smoking-room  connected  with  his  bedroom.  He  was  to 
all  intents  busily  engaged  in  examining  some  sporting 
journals.  A  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  partially  filled 
glass  stood  near  him.  As  the  servant  announced 
“  Monsieur  Maumejan !  ”  he  looked  up  and  his  eyes 
met  Pascal’s.  But  his  glance  did  not  waver;  not  a 
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muscle  of  his  face  moved ;  his  countenance  retained  its 
usually  cold  and  disdainful  expression.  Evidently  he 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  man  he  had 
tried  to  ruin — his  mortal  enemy — was  standing  there 
before  him. 

“  M.  Maumejan,”  said  he,  “Baron  Trigault’s  agent?” 

“  Yes,  monsieur - ” 

“Pray  be  seated.  I  am  just  finishing  here;  I  shall 
be  at  leisure  in  a  moment.” 

Pascal  took  a  chair.  He  had  feared  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  retain  his  self-control  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  scoundrel  who,  after 
destroying  his  happiness,  ruining  his  future,  and  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  honor — dearer  than  life  itself — was 
at  that  moment  endeavoring,  by  the  most  infamous 
manoeuvres,  to  rob  him  of  the  woman  he  loved.  “  If 
my  blood  mounted  to  my  brain,”  he  had  thought,  “  I 
should  spring  upon  him  and  strangle  him !  ”  But  no. 
His  arteries  did  not  throb  more  quickly;  it  was  with 
perfect  calmness — the  calmness  of  a  strong  nature — 
that  he  stealthily  watched  M.  de  Valorsay.  If  he  had 
seen  him  a  week  before  he  would  have  been  startled 
by  the  change  which  the  past  few  days  had  wrought  in 
this  brilliant  nobleman’s  appearance.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  And  seen  at 
this  hour,  before  placing  himself  in  his  valet’s  hands, 
before  his  premature  decrepitude  had  been  concealed 
by  the  artifices  of  the  toilet,  he  was  really  frightful. 
His  face  was  haggard,  and  his  red  and  swollen  eyelids 
betrayed  a  long-continued  want  of  sleep. 

The  fact  is,  he  had  suffered  terribly  during  the  past 
week.  A  man  may  be  a  scapegrace  and  a  spendthrift 
and  may  boast  of  it;  he  may  have  no  principle  and  no 
conscience;  he  may  be  immoral,  he  may  defy  God  and 
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the  devil,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  suffers 
fearful  anguish  of  mind  when  he  is  guilty,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  positive  crime,  forbidden  by  the  laws  and 
punishable  with  the  galleys.  And  who  can  say  how 
many  crimes  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  had  committed 
since  the  day  he  provided  his  accomplice,  the  Viscount 
de  Coralth,  with  those  fatal  cards?  And  apart  from 
this  there  was  something  extremely  appalling  in  the 
position  of  this  ruined  millionaire,  who  was  contending 
desperately  against  his  creditors  for  the  vain  appear¬ 
ance  of  splendor,  with  the  despairing  energy  of  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner  struggling  for  the  possession  of  a 
floating  spar.  Had  he  not  confessed  to  M.  Fortunat 
that  he  had  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  his 
struggle  to  maintain  a  show  of  wealth,  while  he  was 
often  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  was  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  pitiless  surveillance  of  thirty  servants?  His 
agony,  when  he  thought  of  his  precarious  condition, 
could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  miner,  who,  while 
ascending  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  finds  that  the 
rope,  upon  which  his  life  depends,  is  slowly  parting 
strand  by  strand,  and  who  asks  himself,  in  terror,  if 
the  few  threads  that  still  remain  unsevered  will  be 
strong  enough  to  raise  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

However,  the  moment  which  M.  de  Valorsay  had 
asked  for  had  lengthened  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  work.  “  What  the  devil 
is  he  doing  ?  ”  wondered  Pascal,  who  was  following  his 
enemy’s  slightest  movement  with  eager  curiosity. 

Countless  sporting  newspapers  were  strewn  over  the 
table,  the  chairs,  and  the  floor  around  the  marquis,  who 
took  them  up  one  after  another,  glanced  rapidly 
through  their  columns,  and  threw  them  on  the  floor 
again,  or  placed  them  on  a  pile  before  him,  first  mark- 
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in"  certain  passages  with  a  red  pencil.  At  last,  prob¬ 
ably  fearing  that  Pascal  was  growing  impatient,  he 
looked  up  and  said  : 

“  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long, 
but  some  one  is  waiting  for  this  work  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.” 

“  Oh  !  pray  continue.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  inter¬ 
rupted  Pascal.  “  Strange  to  say,  I  have  a  little  leisure 
at  my  command  just  now.” 

The  marquis  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  remark  in  acknowledgment  of  this  courtesy 
on  his  visitor’s  part,  and  so,  as  he  continued  his  work, 
he  condescended  to  explain  its  purpose.  “  I  am  playing 
the  part  of  a  commentator,”  he  remarked.  “  I  sold 
seven  of  my  horses  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  purchaser, 
before  paying  the  stipulated  price,  naturally  required 
an  exact  and  authentic  statement  of  each  animal’s  per¬ 
formances.  However,  even  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
satisfied  the  gentleman,  for  he  has  now  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  ask  for  such  copies  of  the  sporting  journals  as 
record  the  victories  or  defeats  of  the  animals  he  has 
purchased.  A  gentleman  is  not  so  exacting  generally. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  I  have  a  foreigner  to  deal  with 
— one  of  those  half-civilized  nabobs  who  come  here 
every  year  to  astonish  the  Parisians  with  their  wealth 
and  display,  and  who,  by  their  idiotic  prodigality,  have 
so  increased  the  price  of  everything  that  life  has  be¬ 
come  well-nigh  an  impossibility  to  such  of  us  as  don’t 
care  to  squander  an  entire  fortune  in  a  couple  of  years. 
These  folks  are  the  curse  of  Paris,  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  only  use  their  millions  to  enrich  notori¬ 
ous  women,  scoundrels,  hotel-keepers,  and  jockeys.” 

Pascal  at  once  thought  of  the  foreigner,  Kami-Bey, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Baron  Trigault’s  half  an  hour 
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before,  and  who  had  complained  so  bitterly  of  having 
had  worthless  scrubs  palmed  off  upon  him  when  he 
fancied  he  had  purchased  valuable  animals.  “  Kami- 
Bey  must  be  this  exacting  purchaser,”  thought  Pascal, 
“  and  it’s  probable  that  the  marquis,  desperately  strait¬ 
ened  as  he  is,  has  committed  one  of  those  frauds  which 
lead  their  perpetrator  to  prison?”  The  surmise  was 
by  no  means  far-fetched,  for  in  sporting  matters,  at 
least,  there  was  cause  to  suspect  Valorsay  of  great 
elasticity  of  conscience.  Had  he  not  already  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  defrauding  Domingo’s  champions  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy  ? 

At  last  the  marquis  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  I’ve 
finished,”  he  muttered,  as  he  tied  up  the  bundle  of 
papers  he  had  laid  aside,  and  after  ringing  the  bell,  he 
said  to  the  servant  who  answered  the  summons :  “  Here, 
take  this  package  to  Prince  Kami  at  the  Grand  Hotel.” 

Pascal’s  presentiments  had  not  deceived  him,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  “This  is  a  good  thing  to  know. 
Before  this  evening  I  shall  look  into  this  affair  a  little.” 

A  storm  was  decidedly  gathering  over  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay ’s  head.  Did  he  know  it?  Certainly  he 
must  have  expected  it.  Still  he  had  sworn  to  stand 
fast  until  the  end.  Besides,  he  would  not  concede  that 
all  was  lost;  and,  like  most  great  gamblers,  he  told 
himself  that  since  he  had  so  much  at  stake,  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  succeed.  He  rose,  stretched  him¬ 
self,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  do  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
tiresome  task,  and  then,  leaning  against  the  mantel¬ 
shelf,  he  exclaimed:  “Now,  Monsieur  Maumejan,  let 
us  speak  of  the  business  that  brings  you  here.”  Plis 
negligent  attitude  and  his  careless  tone  were  admirably 
assumed,  but  a  shrewd  observer  would  not  have  been 
deceived  by  them,  or  by  the  indifferent  manner  in  which 
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lie  added:  “You  bring  me  some  money  from  Baron 
Trigault  ?  ” 

Pascal  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied :  “  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  don’t,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

This  response  had  the  same  effect  as  a  heavy  rock 
falling  upon  M.  de  Valorsay’s  bald  pate.  He  turned 
whiter  than  his  linen,  and  even  tottered,  as  if  his  lame 
leg,  which  was  so  much  affected  by  sudden  changes  in 
the  weather,  had  utterly  refused  all  service.  “  What ! 
you  haven’t — this  is  undoubtedly  a  joke.” 

“  It  is  only  too  serious !  ” 

“  But  I  had  the  baron’s  word.” 

“  Oh !  his  word  !  ” 

“  I  had  his  solemn  promise.” 

“  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  keep  one’s  promises, 
sir.” 

The  consequences  of  this  disappointment  must  have 
been  terrible,  for  the  marquis  could  not  maintain  his 
self-control.  Still  he  strove  valiantly  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  He  thought  to  himself  that  if  he  allowed  this 
man  to  see  what  a  terrible  blow  this  really  was,  he 
would  virtually  confess  his  absolute  ruin,  and  have  to 
renounce  the  struggle,  and  own  himself  vanquished  and 
lost.  So,  summoning  all  his  energy,  he  mastered  his 
emotion  in  some  degree,  and,  instead  of  appearing  des¬ 
perate,  succeeded  in  looking  only  irritated  and  annoyed. 
“  In  short,”  he  resumed,  angrily,  “  you  have  brought  no 
money !  I  counted  on  a  hundred  thousand  francs  this 
morning.  Nothing!  This  is  kind  on  the  baron’s  part! 
But  probably  he  doesn’t  understand  the  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  places  me.” 

“  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  he  understands 
it  so  well  that,  instead  of  informing  you  by  a  simple 
note,  he  sent  me  to  acquaint  you  with  his  sincere  regret. 
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When  I  left  him  an  hour  ago,  he  was  really  discon¬ 
solate.  He  was  particularly  anxious  I  should  tell  you 
that  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  counted  upon  the  payment 
of  two  very  large  amounts,  and  both  of  these  have 
failed  him.” 

The  marquis  had  now  recovered  a  little  from  the 
shock,  though  he  was  still  very  pale.  He  looked  at 
Pascal  with  evident  distrust,  for  he  knew  with  what 
sweet  excuses  well-bred  people  envelope  their  refusals. 
“  So  the  baron  is  disconsolate,”  he  remarked,  in  a  tone 
of  perceptible  irony. 

“  He  is  indeed  !  ” 

“  Poor  baron  !  Ah !  I  pity  him — pity  him  deeply.” 

As  cold  and  as  unmoved  as  a  statue,  Pascal  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  the  effect  of  the  message  he  had 
brought — quite  unconscious  of  Valorsay’s  sufferings 
and  self-constraint.  “You  think  I  am  jesting,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  said,  quietly,  “  but  I  assure  you  that  the 
baron  is  very  short  of  money  just  now.” 

“  Nonsense !  a  man  worth  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
francs.” 

“  I  should  say  ten  millions,  at  least.” 

“  Then  the  excuse  is  all  the  more  absurd.” 

Pascal  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  “  It 
astonishes  me,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  to  hear  you  speak 
in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  a  man’s  income 
that  constitutes  affluence,  but  rather  the  way  in  which 
that  income  is  spent.  In  this  foolish  age,  almost  all 
rich  people  are  in  arrears.  What  income  does  the 
baron  derive  from  his  ten  millions  of  francs?  Not 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand.  A  very  handsome 
fortune,  no  doubt,  and  I  should  be  more  than  content 
with  it.  But  the  baron  gambles,  and  the  baroness  is 
the  most  elegant — in  other  words,  the  most  extravagant 
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—woman  in  Paris.  They  both  of  them  love  luxury, 
and  their  establishment  is  kept  up  in  princely  style. 
What  are  five  hundred  thousand  francs  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  those?  Their  situation  must  be  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  several  millionaires  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  are  obliged  to  take  their  silver  to  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  while  waiting  for  their  rents  to  fall  due.” 

This  excuse  might  not  be  true,  but  it  was  certainly 
a  very  plausible  one.  Had  not  a  recent  lawsuit  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  certain  rich  folks,  who  had  an 
income  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year, 
had  kept  a  thieving  coachman  for  six  months,  simply 
because,  in  all  that  time,  they  were  not  able  to  raise 
the  eight  hundred  francs  they  owed  him,  and  which 
must  be  paid  before  he  was  dismissed?  M.  de  Val- 
orsay  knew  this,  but  a  terrible  disquietude  seized  him. 
Had  people  begun  to  suspect  his  embarrassment?  Had 
any  rumor  of  it  reached  Baron  Trigault’s  ears?  This 
was  what  he  wished  to  ascertain.  “  Let  us  understand 
each  other,  Monsieur  Maumejan,”  said  he ;  “  the  baron 
was  unable  to  procure  this  money  he  had  promised  me 
to-day — but  when  will  he  let  me  have  it?  ” 

Pascal  opened  his  eyes  in  pretended  astonishment, 
and  it  was  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  simplicity  that  he 
replied,  “  I  concluded  the  baron  would  take  no  further 
action  in  the  matter.  I  judged  so  from  his  parting 
words :  ‘  It  consoles  me  a  little/  he  said,  ‘  to  think  that 
the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  is  very  rich  and  very  well 
known,  and  that  he  has  a  dozen  friends  who  will  be 
delighted  to  do  him  this  trifling  service.’  ” 

Until  now,  M.  de  Valorsay  had  cherished  a  hope  that 
the  loan  was  only  delayed,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
decision  was  final,  crushed  him.  “  My  ruin’s  known,” 
he  thought,  and  feeling  that  his  strength  was  deserting 
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him,  lie  poured  out  a  brimming  glass  of  Madeira,  which 
he  emptied  at  a  single  draught.  The  wine  lent  him 
fictitious  energy.  Fury  mounted  to  his  brain ;  he  lost 
all  control  over  himself,  and  springing  up,  with  his 
face  purple  with  rage,  he  exclaimed :  “  It’s  a  shame !  an 
infamous  shame!  and  Trigault  deserves  to  be  severely 
punished.  lie  has  no  business  to  keep»  a  man  in  hot 
water  for  three  days  about  such  a  trifle.  If  he  had  said 
‘  No  ’  in  the  first  place,  I  should  have  made  other  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  I  shouldn’t  now  find  myself  in  a 
dilemma  from  wdiich  I  see  no  possible  way  of  escape. 
No  gentleman  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  con¬ 
temptible  act — no  one  but  a  shopkeeper  or  a  thief  would 
have  stooped  to  such  meanness !  This  is  the  result  of 
admitting  these  ridiculous  parvenus  into  society,  just 
because  they  happen  to  have  money.” 

It  certainly  hurt  Pascal  to  hear  these  insults  heaped 
upon  the  baron,  and  it  hurt  him  all  the  more  since  they 
were  entirely  due  to  the  course  he  had  personally 
adopted. 

However,  a  gesture,  even  a  frown,  might  endanger 
the  success  of  his  undertaking,  so  he  preserved  an  im¬ 
passive  countenance.  “  I  must  say  that  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  your  indignation,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  said, 
coldly.  “  I  can  see  why  you  might  feel  annoyed,  but 
why  you  should  fly  into  a  passion - ” 

“  Ah !  you  don’t  know - ”  began  M.  de  Valorsay, 

but  he  stopped  short.  It  was  time.  The  truth  had 
almost  escaped  his  lips. 

“  Know  what?”  inquired  Pascal. 

But  the  marquis  was  again  upon  his  guard.  “  I  have 
a  debt  that  must  be  paid  this  evening,  at  all  hazards — 
a  sacred  obligation — in  short,  a  debt  of  honor.” 

“A  debt  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs?” 
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"  No,  it  is  only  twenty-five  thousand.” 

"  Is  it  possible  that  a  rich  man  like  you  can  be 
troubled  about  such  a  trifling  sum,  which  any  one 
would  lend  you  ?  ” 

M.  de  Valorsay  interrupted  him  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer.  “  Didn’t  you  just  tell  me  that  we  were  living 
in  an  age  when  no  one  has  any  money  except  those 
who  are  in  business?  The  richest  of  my  friends  have 
only  enough  for  themselves,  even  if  they  have  enough. 
The  time  of  old  stockings,  stuffed  full  of  savings,  is 
past!  Shall  I  apply  to  a  banker?  He  would  ask  two 
days  for  reflection,  and  he  would  require  the  names  of 
two  or  three  of  my  friends  on  the  note.  If  I  go  to 
my  notary,  there  will  be  endless  forms  to  be  gone 
through,  and  remonstrances  without  number.” 

For  a  moment  or  more  already,  Pascal  had  been 
moving  about  uneasily  on  his  chair,  like  a  man  who  is 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  suggestion,  and 
as  soon  as  M.  de  Valorsay  paused  to  take  breath,  he 

exclaimed :  "  Upon  my  word  !  if  I  dared - ” 

"Well?” 

"  I  would  offer  to  obtain  you  these  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  francs.” 

"You?” 

"  Yes,  I.” 

"Before  six  o’clock  this  evening?” 

"  Certainly.” 

A  glass  of  ice-water  presented  to  a  parched  traveller 
while  journeying  over  the  desert  sands  of  Sahara  could 
not  impart  greater  relief  and  delight  than  the  marquis 
experienced  on  hearing  Pascal’s  offer.  He  literally 
felt  that  he  was  restored  to  life. 

For  ruin  was  inevitable  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  twenty-five  thousand  francs  that  day.  If  he 
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could  procure  that  amount  he  might  obtain  a  momen¬ 
tary  respite,  and  to  gain  time  was  the  main  thing. 
Moreover,  the  offer  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  his 
financial  difficulties  were  not  known.  “  Ah !  I  have 
had  a  fortunate  escape,”  he  thought.  “  What  if  I  had 
revealed  the  truth  !  ” 

But  he  was  careful  to  conceal  the  secret  joy  that  filled 
his  heart.  He  feared  lest  he  might  say  “  Yes  ”  too 
quickly,  so  betray  his  secret,  and  place  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  baron’s  envoy.  “  I  would  willingly  accept 
your  offer,”  he  exclaimed,  “  if - ” 

“If  what?” 

“  Would  it  be  proper  for  me,  after  the  baron  has 
treated  me  in  such  a  contemptible  manner,  to  have  any 
dealings  with  one  of  his  subordinates  ?  ” 

Pascal  protested  vigorously.  “  Allow  me  to  say,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  that  I  am  not  any  one’s  subordinate. 
Trigault  is  my  client,  like  thirty  or  forty  others — nothing 
more.  He  employs  me  in  certain  difficult  and  delicate 
negotiations,  which  I  conduct  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
He  pays  me,  and  we  are  each  of  us  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other.” 

From  the  look  which  Valorsay  gave  Pascal,  one 
would  have  sworn  that  he  suspected  who  his  visitor 
really  was.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  It  was  simply 
this :  a  strange,  but  by  no  means  impossible,  idea  had 
flashed  through  the  marquis’s  mind — “  Oh !  ”  thought 
he,  “  this  unknown  party  with  whom  Maumejan  offers 
to  negotiate  the  loan,  is  probably  none  other  than  the 
baron  himself.  That  worthy  gambler  has  invented  this 
ingenious  method  of  obliging  me  so  as  to  extort  a  rate 
of  interest  which  he  would  not  dare  to  demand  openly. 
And  why  not?  There  have  been  plenty  of  such  in¬ 
stances.  Isn’t  it  a  well-known  fact  that  the  N - 
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Brothers,  the  most  rigidly  honest  financiers  in  the 
world,  have  never  under  any  circumstances  directly 
obliged  one  of  their  friends?  If  their  own  father,  of 
whom  they  always  speak  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
asked  them  to  lend  him  fifty  francs  for  a  month,  they 
would  say  to  him  as  they  do  to  every  one  else :  ‘  We 
arc  rather  cramped  just  now;  but  see  that  rascal 

B - .’  And  that  rascal  B - ,  who  is  the  most  pliable 

tool  in  existence,  will,  providing  father  N -  offers 

unquestionable  security,  lend  the  old  gentleman  his 
son’s  money  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  interest, 
plus  a  small  commission.” 

These  ideas  and  recollections  were  of  consider¬ 
able  assistance  in  restoring  Valorsay's  composure. 
“  Enough  said,  then,”  he  answered,  lightly.  “  I  accept 
with  pleasure.  But - ” 

“  Ah !  so  there  is  a  but !  ” 

“  There  is  always  one.  I  must  warn  you  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  me  to  repay  this  loan  in  less  than  two 
months.” 

This,  then,  was  the  time  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

“  That  does  not  matter,”  replied  Pascal,  “  and  even 
if  you  desire  a  longer  delay - ” 

“  That  will  be  unnecessary,  thank  you !  But  there  is 
one  thing  more.” 

“  What  is  that?” 

“  What  will  this  negotiation  cost  me  ?  ” 

Pascal  had  expected  this  question,  and  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  reply  which  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  role  he  had  assumed.  “  I  shall  charge  you 
the  ordinary  rates,”  he  answered,  “  six  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  plus  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  commission.” 

“  Bah !  ” 
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“  Plus  the  remuneration  for  my  trouble  and  services.” 
“  And  what  remuneration  will  satisfy  you  ?  ” 

“One  thousand  francs.  Is  it  too  much?” 

If  the  marquis  had  retained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
it  vanished  now.  “  Ah!  ”  he  sneered,  “  that  strikes  me 
as  a  very  liberal  compensation  for  your  services !  ” 

But  he  would  gladly  have  recalled  the  sneer  when  he 
saw  how  the  agent  received  it.  Pascal  drew  up  his 
head  with  a  deeply  injured  air,  and  remarked  in  the 
chilling  tone  of  a  person  who  is  strongly  tempted  to' 
retract  his  word,  “  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  M.  le  Marquis ;  and  since  you  find  the  conditions 
onerous - ” 

“  I  did  not  say  so,”  interrupted  M.  de  Valorsay, 
quickly — “  I  did  not  even  think  it !  ” 

This  gave  Pascal  an  opportunity  to  present  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it.  “  Others  may 
pretend  to  oblige  people  merely  from  motives  of  friend¬ 
ship,”  he  remarked.  “  But  I  am  more  honest.  If  I 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  business,  I  expect  to  be  paid 
for  it;  and  I  vary  my  terms  according  to  my  clients’ 
need.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  fixed  price 
for  services  like  mine.  When,  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions,  I  saved  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  from 
bankruptcy,  I  asked  ten  thousand  francs  the  first  time, 
and  fifteen  thousand  the  second.  Was  that  an  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate  of  my  services?  I  might  boast  with 
truth  that  I  once  assured  the  marriage  of  a  brilliant 
viscount  by  keeping  his  creditors  quiet  while  his  court¬ 
ship  was  in  progress.  The  day  after  the  wedding  he 
paid  me  twenty  thousand  francs.  Didn’t  he  owe  them 
to  me?  If,  instead  of  being  a  trifle  short  of  money,  you 
happened  to  be  ruined,  I  should  not  ask  you  merely 
for  a  thousand  francs.  I  should  study  your  position, 
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and  fix  my  terms  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
peril  from  which  I  rescued  you.” 

There  was  not  a  sentence,  not  a  word  of  this  cynical 
explanation  which  had  not  been  carefully  studied  be¬ 
forehand.  There  was  not  an  expression  which  was  not 
a  tempting  bait  to  the  marquis’s  evil  instincts.  But  M 
de  Valorsay  made  no  sign.  “  I  see  that  you  are  a 
shrewd  man,  Monsieur  Maumejan,”  said  he,  “  and  if 
I  am  ever  in  difficulty  I  shall  apply  to  you.” 

Pascal  bowed  with  an  air  of  assumed  modesty;  but 
he  was  inwardly  jubilant,  for  he  felt  that  his  enemy 
would  certainly  fall  into  the  trap  which  had  been  set 
for  him.  “  And  now,  when  shall  I  have  this  money?” 
inquired  the  marquis. 

“  By  four  o’clock.” 

“  And  I  need  fear  no  disappointment  as  in  the  baron’s 
case?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  What  interest  would  M.  Trigault 
have  in  lending  you  a  hundred  thousand  francs?  None 
whatever.  With  me  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The 
profit  I’m  to  realize  is  your  security.  In  business  mat¬ 
ters  distrust  your  friends.  Apply  to  usurers  rather  than 
to  them.  Question  people  who  are  in  difficulties,  and 
ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  will  tell  you  that  their 
worst  troubles  have  been  caused  by  those  who  called 
themselves  their  best  friends.” 

He  had  risen  to  take  leave,  when  the  door  of  the 
smoking-room  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared  and  said 
in  an  undertone:  “Madame  Leon  is  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  Dr.  Jodon.  They  wish  to  see  you,  monsieur.” 

Though  Pascal  had  armed  himself  well  against  any 
unexpected  mischance,  he  changed  color  on  hearing  the 
name  of  the  worthy  housekeeper.  “  All  is  lost  if  this 
creature  sees  and  recognizes  me !  ”  he  thought. 
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Fortunately  the  marquis  was  too  much  engrossed  in 
his  own  affairs  to  note  the  momentary  agitation  of 
Baron  Trigault’s  envoy.  “  It  is  strange  that  I  can’t 
have  five  minutes'  peace  and  quietness,”  he  said.  “  I 
told  you  that  I  was  at  home  to  no  one.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Enough !  Let  the  lady  and  gentleman  wait.” 

The  servant  withdrew. 

The  thought  of  passing  out  through  the  drawing¬ 
room  filled  Pascal  with  consternation.  How  could  he 
hope  to  escape  Madame  Leon’s  keen  eyes  ?  Fortunately 
M.  de  Valorsay  came  to  his  relief,  for  as  Pascal  was 
about  to  open  the  same  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
the  marquis  exclaimed :  “  Not  that  way  !  Pass  out  here 
— this  is  the  shortest  way.” 

And  leading  him  through  his  bedroom  the  marquis 
conducted  him  to  the  staircase,  where  he  even  feigned 
to  offer  him  his  hand,  saying :  “  A  speedy  return,  dear 
M.  Maumejan.” 

It  is  not  at  the  moment  of  peril  that  people  endure 
the  worst  agony;  it  is  afterward,  when  they  have  es¬ 
caped  it.  As  he  went  down  the  staircase,  Pascal 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead.  “  Ah !  it 
was  a  narrow  escape !  ”  he  exclaimed,  under  his 
breath. 

He  felt  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  part  so  repugnant  to  his  nature.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  that  he  could  utter  falsehoods  with  such 
a  calm,  unblushing  face — he  was  astonished  at  his  own 
audacity.  And  what  a  success  he  had  achieved !  He 
felt  certain  that  he  had  just  slipped  round  M.  de  Val- 
orsay’s  neck  the  noose  which  would  strangle  him  later 
on.  Still  he  was  considerably  disturbed  by  Madame 
Leon’s  visit  to  the  marquis.  “  What  is  she  doing  here 
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with  this  physician?  ”  he  asked  himself  again  and  again. 
“  Who  is  this  man  ?  What  new  piece  of  infamy  are 
they  plotting  to  require  his  services?”  One  of  those 
presentiments  which  are  prompted  by  the  logic  of 
events,  told  him  that  this  physician  had  been,  or  would 
be,  one  of  the  actors  in  the  vile  conspiracy  of  which  he 
and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  were  the  victims.  But 
he  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to  the  solution  of  this 
enigma.  Time  was  flying,  and  before  returning  to  the 
marquis’s  house  he  must  find  out  what  had  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  purchaser  of  those  horses,  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  which  had  been  so  rigidly  exacted.  Through 
the  baron,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Kami-Bey — and  so  it  was  to  the  baron’s  house  that 
Pascal  directed  his  steps. 

After  the  more  than  cordial  reception  which  the 
baron  had  granted  him  that  morning,  it  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  servants  should  receive  him  as  a  friend 
of  the  household.  They  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
explain  what  he  desired.  It  was  the  pompous  head 
valet  in  person  who  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  small 
reception-rooms,  exclaiming:  “The  baron’s  engaged, 
but  I’m  sure  he  would  be  annoyed  if  he  failed  to  see 
you;  and  I  will  inform  him  at  once.” 

A  moment  later,  the  baron  entered  quite  breathless 
from  his  hurried  descent  of  the  staircase.  “  Ah !  you 
have  been  successful,”  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  Pascal’s 
face. 

“  Everything  is  progressing  as  favorably  as  I  could 
wish,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  but  I  must  speak  with  that 
foreigner  whom  I  met  here  this  morning.” 

“Kami-Bey?” 

“  Yes.”  And  in  a  few  words,  Pascal  explained  the 
situation. 
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“  Providence  is  certainly  on  our  side,”  said  the  baron, 
thoughtfully.  “  Kami  is  still  here.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  fact.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
rid  of  this  confounded  Turk!  He  invited  himself  to 
breakfast  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  and  would 
give  me  no  peace  until  I  promised  to  play  with  him 
for  two  hours.  I  was  closeted  with  him,  cards  in  hand, 
when  they  told  me  you  were  here.  Come,  we’ll  go  and 
question  him.” 

They  found  the  interesting  foreigner  in  a  savage 
mood.  He  had  been  winning  when  the  servant  came 
for  the  baron,  and  he  feared  that  an  interruption  would 
change  the  luck.  “What  the  devil  took  you  away?” 
he  exclaimed,  with  that  coarseness  of  manner  which 
was  habitual  with  him,  and  which  the  flatterers  around 
him  styled  “  form.”  “  A  man  should  no  more  be  dis¬ 
turbed  when  he’s  playing  than  when  he’s  eating.” 

“  Come,  come,  prince,”  said  the  baron,  good-natured¬ 
ly,  “  don’t  be  angry,  and  I’ll  give  you  three  hours 
instead  of  two.  But  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

The  foreigner  at  once  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
with  such  a  natural  gesture,  that  neither  the  baron  nor 
Pascal  could  repress  a  smile,  and  he  himself  under¬ 
standing  the  cause  of  their  merriment  broke  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  “  It’s  purely  from  force  of  habit,”  said 

he.  “  Ah !  since  I’ve  been  in  Paris -  But  what  do 

you  wish  ?  ” 

The  baron  sat  down,  and  gravely  replied :  “  You  told 
us  scarcely  an  hour  ago  that  you  had  been  cheated  in 
the  purchase  of  some  horses.” 

“  Cheated !  it  was  worse  than  highway  robbery.” 

“  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you  by  whom  you 
have  been  defrauded?” 
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Kami-Bey’s  purple  checks  became  a  trifle  pale. 
“  Hum !  ”  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  “  that  is 
a  delicate  question.  My  defrauder  appears  to  be  a 
dangerous  fellow — a  duellist — and  if  I  disclose  his 
knavery,  he  is  quite  capable  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
me — not  that  I  am  afraid  of  him,  I  assure  you,  but  my 
principles  don’t  allow  me  to  fight.  When  a  man  has 
an  income  of  a  million,  he  doesn’t  care  to  expose  him¬ 
self  to  the  dangers  of  a  duel.” 

“  But,  prince,  in  France  folks  don’t  do  a  scoundrel 
the  honor  to  cross  swords  with  him.” 

“  That’s  just  what  my  steward,  who  is  a  Frenchman, 
told  me;  but  no  matter.  Besides,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
sure  of  the  man’s  guilt  to  noise  it  abroad.  I  have  no 
positive  proofs  as  yet.” 

He  was  evidently  terribly  frightened,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  reassure  him.  “  Come,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  baron,  “tell  us  the  man’s  name.  This  gentle¬ 
man  here  ” — pointing  to  Pascal — “  is  one  of  my  most 
esteemed  friends.  I  will  answer  for  him  as  I  would 
for  myself ;  and  we  will  swear  upon  our  honor  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  we  ask  you  for,  without  your  per¬ 
mission.” 

“Truly?” 

“  You  have  our  word  of  honor,”  replied  both  the 
baron  and  Pascal  in  a  breath. 

After  casting  a  half-frightened  glance  around  him, 
the  worthy  Turk  seemed  to  gather  courage.  But  no! 
He  deliberated  some  time,  and  then  rejoined :  “  Really, 
I’m  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
suspicions  to  incur  the  risk  of  accusing  a  man  who 
belongs  in  the  very  best  society;  a  man  who  is  very 
rich  and  very  highly  respected,  and  who  would  tolerate 
no  imputations  upon  his  character.” 
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It  was  plain  that  he  would  not  speak.  The  baron 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  Pascal  stepped  bravely  for¬ 
ward.  “  Then  I  will  tell  you,  prince,”  he  said,  “  the 
name  that  you  are  determined  to  hide  from  us.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  But  you  must  allow  me  to  remark  that  the  baron 
and  myself  retract  the  promise  we  made  you  just  now.” 

"  Naturally.” 

“  Then,  your  defrauder  is  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  !  ” 

If  Kami-Bey  had  seen  an  emissary  of  his  sovereign 
enter  the  room  carrying  the  fatal  bow-string  he  would 
not  have  seemed  more  terror-stricken.  He  sprang 
nervously  on  to  his  short,  fat  legs,  his  eyes  wildly  dilat¬ 
ing  and  his  hands  fluttering  despairingly.  “  Don’t 
speak  so  loud !  don’t  speak  so  loud !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
imploringly. 

As  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  it,  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  might  be  taken  for  granted.  But  Pascal 
was  not  content  with  this.  “  Now  that  we  know  the 
fact,  I  hope,  Prince,  that  you  will  be  sufficiently  oblig¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  how  it  all  happened,”  he  remarked. 

Poor  Kami.  He  was  in  despair.  “  Alas !  ”  he  re¬ 
plied,  reluctantly,  “  nothing  could  be  more  simple.  I 
wanted  to  set  up  a  racing  stable.  Not  that  I  care  much 
for  sport.  I  can  scarcely  distinguish  a  horse  from  a 
mule — but  morning  and  evening,  everybody  says  to  me : 
*  Prince,  a  man  like  you  ought  to  make  your  name  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  turf.’  Besides  I  never  open  a  paper  with¬ 
out  reading :  *  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  a  patron  of  the 
noblest  of  sports/  At  last,  I  said  to  myself:  ‘  Yes,  they 
are  right.  I  ought  to  take  part  in  racing.’  So  I  began 
to  look  about  for  some  horses.  I  had  purchased  sev¬ 
eral,  when  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  proposed  to  sell 
me  some  of  his,  some  that  were  very  well  known,  and 
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that  had — so  lie  assured  me — won  at  least  ten  times 
the  amount  they  had  cost  him.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and 
visited  his  stables,  where  I  selected  seven  of  his  best 
horses  and  paid  for  them ;  and  I  paid  a  good  round 
price,  I  assure  you.  Now  comes  the  knavery.  lie  has 
not  given  me  the  horses  I  purchased.  The  real  ani¬ 
mals,  the  valuable  ones — have  been  sold  in  England 
under  false  names,  and  although  the  horses  sent  to  me 
may  be  like  the  others  in  appearance,  they  are  really 
only  common  animals,  wanting  both  in  blood  and 
speed.’’ 

Pascal  and  the  baron  exchanged  astonished  glances. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  frauds  of  every  description 
are  common  enough  in  the  racing  world,  and  a  great 
deal  of  dishonest  manoeuvring  results  from  greed  for 
gain  united  with  the  fever  of  gambling.  But  never 
before  had  any  one  been  accused  of  such  an  audacious 
and  impudent  piece  of  rascality  as  that  which  Kami- 
Bey  imputed  to  Valorsay. 

“  How  did  you  fail  to  discover  this  at  the  outset, 
prince?”  inquired  Pascal  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

“  Because  my  time  was  so  much  occupied.” 

“  But  your  servants?  ” 

“  Ah !  that’s  another  thing.  I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  were  proved  that  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  my  stables  had  been  bribed  by  the  marquis.” 

“Then,  how  were  your  suspicions  aroused?” 

“  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance.  A  jockey  whom 
I  thought  of  employing  had  often  ridden  one  of  the 
animals  which  I  fancied  myself  the  owner  of.  Nat¬ 
urally,  I  showed  him  the  horse,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
set  eyes  on  it  than  he  exclaimed :  ‘  That  the  horse ! 
Never!  You’ve  been  cheated,  prince!’  Then  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  others,  and  the  fraud  became  apparent.” 
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Knowing  Kami’s  character  better  than  Pascal,  the 
baron  had  good  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements.  For  the  Turkish  millionaire’s  superb 
contempt  of  money  was  only  affected.  Vanity  alone 
unloosed  his  purse-strings.  He  was  quite  capable  of 
presenting  Jenny  Fancy  with  a  necklace  costing  flve- 
and-twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his 
generosity  recorded  in  the  Gaulois  or  the  Figaro  the 
next  day  ;  but  he  would  refuse  to  give  a  trifle  to  the 
mother  of  a  starving  family.  Besides,  it  was  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  swindled  man  in 
Europe.  But  though  he  was  shamefully  imposed 
upon,  it  was  not  voluntarily — for  there  was  a  strong 
dose  of  Arabian  avarice  and  distrust  in  his  com¬ 
position. 

“  Frankly,  prince,”  said  the  baron,  your  story 
sounds  like  one  of  the  wild  legends  of  your  native  land. 
Valorsay  is  certainly  no  fool.  How  is  it  possible  that 
he  could  have  been  guilty  of  so  gross  a  fraud — a  fraud 
which  might  be,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered 
in  twenty-four  hours — and  which,  once  proven,  would 
dishonor  him  forever?” 

“  Before  perpetrating  such  a  piece  of  deception  upon 
any  one  else,  he  would  have  thought  twice ;  but  upon 
me  it’s  different.  Isn’t  it  an  established  fact  that  a 
person  incurs  no  risk  in  robbing  Karni-Bey?” 

“  Had  I  been  in  your  place  I  should  have  quietly  in¬ 
stituted  an  investigation.” 

“  What  good  would  that  have  done  ?  Besides,  the 
sale  was  only  conditional,  and  took  place  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy.  The  marquis  reserved  the  right  to  take  his 
horses  back  on  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  and  the 
time  he  was  to  have  for  consideration  only  expired  on 
the  day  before  yesterday.” 
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“  Eh !  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  that  at  first?  ”  cried  the 
baron. 

The  marquis’s  rascality  was  now  easily  explained. 
Finding  himself  in  a  desperate  strait,  and  feeling  that 
his  salvation  was  certain  if  he  could  only  gain  a  little 
time,  he  had  yielded  to  temptation,  saying  to  himself, 
like  unfaithful  cashiers  when  they  first  appropriate  their 
employers’  money :  “  I  will  pay  it  back,  and  no  one 
will  ever  know  it !  ”  However,  when  the  day  of  set¬ 
tlement  came  he  had  found  himself  in  as  deplorable  a 
plight  as  on  the  day  of  the  robbery,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

“  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  prince  ?  ”  asked 
Pascal. 

“  Ah  !  I  am  still  in  doubt.  I  have  compelled  the  mar¬ 
quis  to  give  me  the  papers  in  which  the  exploits  of 
these  horses  are  recorded.  These  statements  will  be  of 
service  in  case  of  a  law-suit.  But  shall  I  or  shall  I 
not  enter  a  complaint  against  him?  If  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  money  I  should  let  the  matter  drop ;  but  he 
has  defrauded  and  deceived  me  so  outrageously  that 
it  annoys  me.  On  the  other  hand,  to  confess  that  he 
has  cheated  me  in  this  fashion  would  cover  me  with 
ridicule.  Besides,  the  man  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  And 
what  would  become  of  me  if  I  happened  to  side  against 
him  ?  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  Paris.  Ah !  I’d 
give  ten  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who’d  settle  this 
cursed  affair  for  me  !  ” 

His  perplexity  was  so  great,  and  his  anger  so  in¬ 
tense,  for  that  once  he  tore  off  his  eternal  fez  and  flung 
it  on  to  the  table,  swearing  like  a  drayman.  However, 
controlling  himself  at  last,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  indifference:  “  No  matter,  there’s  been  enough 
said  on  this  subject  for  one  day — I’m  here  to  play — 
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so  let  us  begin,  baron.  For  we  are  wasting  precious 
time,  as  you  so  often  remark.” 

Pascal  had  nothing  more  to  learn ;  so  he  shook  hands 
with  the  baron,  made  an  appointment  with  him  for  the 
same  evening,  and  went  away. 

It  was  only  half-past  two;  a  good  hour  and  a  half 
remained  at  his  disposal.  “  I  will  profit  by  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  eat  something,”  he  thought;  a  sudden  faint¬ 
ness  reminding  him  that  he  had  taken  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  chocolate  that  day.  Thereupon  perceiving  a 
cafe  near  by,  he  entered  it,  ordered  breakfast,  and  lin¬ 
gered  there  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Marquis 
de  Valorsay’s.  He  would  have  gone  there  before  the 
appointed  time  if  he  had  merely  listened  to  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  his  impatience,  so  thoroughly  was  he  persuaded 
that  this  second  interview  would  be  decisive.  But  pru¬ 
dence  advised  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger 
of  an  encounter  with  Madame  Leon  and  Dr.  Jodon. 

“  Well !  Monsieur  Maumejan,”  cried  the  marquis, 
as  soon  as  Pascal  made  his  appearance.  He  had  been 
counting  the  seconds  with  intense  anxiety,  as  his  tone 
of  voice  unmistakably  revealed. 

In  reply  Pascal  gravely  drew  from  his  pocket 
twenty-four  bank-notes,  of  a  thousand  francs  each,  and 
he  placed  them  upon  the  table,  saying:  “Here  is  the 
amount,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  I  have,  of  course,  de¬ 
ducted  my  commission.  Now,  if  you  will  write  and 
sign  a  note  for  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  payable  to 
my  order  two  months  hence,  our  business  for  to-day 
will  be  concluded.” 

M.  de  Valorsay’s  hand  trembled  nervously  as  he 
penned  the  desired  note,  for,  until  the  very  last  moment, 
he  had  doubted  the  promises  of  this  unknown  agent 
who  had  made  his  appearance  so  opportunely.  Then, 
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when  the  document  was  signed,  he  carelessly  slipped 
the  money  into  a  drawer  and  exclaimed:  “So  here’s 
the  needful  to  pay  my  debt  of  honor;  but  my  embar¬ 
rassment  is  none  the  less  great.  These  twenty-four 
thousand  francs  won’t  take  the  place  of  the  hundred 
thousand  which  Baron  Trigault  promised  me.” 

And,  as  Pascal  made  no  reply,  the  marquis  began  a 
desultory  tramp  up  and  down  the  smoking-room.  He 
was  very  pale,  his  brows  were  knit;  he  looked  like  a 
man  who  was  meditating  a  decisive  step,  and  who  was 
calculating  the  consequences.  But  having  no  time  to 
waste  in  hesitation,  he  soon  paused  in  front  of  Pascal, 
and  exclaimed :  “  Since  you  have  just  lent  me  twenty- 
four  thousand  francs,  why  won’t  you  lend  me  the 
rest?  ” 

But  Pascal  shook  his  head.  “  One  risks  nothing  by 
advancing  twenty-five  thousand  francs  to  a  person  in 
your  position,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  such  a  sum  as  that  can  always  be  gathered  from 
the  wreck.  But  double  or  triple  the  amount !  The 
deuce !  that  requires  reflection,  and  I  must  understand 
the  situation  thoroughly.” 

“  And  if  I  told  you  that  I  am — almost  ruined,  what 
would  you  reply  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  be  so  very  much  surprised.” 

M.  de  Valorsay  had  now  gone  too  far  to  draw  back. 
“  Ah,  well !  ”  he  resumed,  “  the  truth  is  this — my  af¬ 
fairs  are  terribly  involved.” 

“  The  devil !  You  should  have  told  me  that  sooner.” 

“  Wait;  I  am  about  to  retrieve  my  fortune — to  make 
it  even  larger  than  it  has  ever  been.  I  am  on  the  point 
of  contracting  a  marriage  which  will  make  me  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Paris ;  but  I  must  have  a  little  time 
to  bring  the  affair  to  a  successful  termination,  and  I 
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need  money — and  my  creditors  are  pressing  me  un¬ 
mercifully.  You  told  me  this  morning  that  you  once 
assisted  a  man  who  was  in  a  similar  position.  Will  you 
help  me?  You  can  set  your  own  price  on  your 
services.” 

More  easily  overcome  by  joy  than  by  sorrow,  Pascal 
almost  betrayed  himself.  He  had  attained  his  object. 
Still,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  his  emotion,  and  it 
was  in  a  perfectly  calm  voice  that  he  replied :  ‘‘  1  can 
promise  nothing  until  I  understand  the  situation, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis.  Will  you  explain  it  to  me?  I 
am  listening.’' 


XIV. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  M.  Wilkie  left  the  Hotel 
d’Argeles  after  the  terrible  scene  in  which  he  had  re¬ 
vealed  his  true  character.  On  seeing  him  pass  out  with 
haggard  eyes,  colorless  lips,  and  disordered  clothing, 
the  servants  gathered  in  the  vestibule  took  him  at  first 
for  another  of  those  ruined  gamblers  who  not  unfre- 
quently  left  the  house  with  despair  in  their  hearts. 

“  Another  fellow  who’s  had  bad  luck !  ”  they  re¬ 
marked  sneeringly  to  one  another. 

“  No  doubt  about  that.  He  is  pretty  effectually 
used  up,  judging  from  appearances,”  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked. 

It  was  not  until  some  moments  later  that  they  learned 
a  portion  of  the  truth  through  the  servants  who  had 
been  on  duty  upstairs,  and  who  now  ran  down  in  great 
terror,  crying  that  Madame  d’Argeles  was  dying,  and 
that  a  physician  must  be  summoned  at  once. 

M.  Wilkie  was  already  far  away,  hastening  up  the 
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boulevard  with  an  agile  step.  Any  one  else  would  have 
been  overcome  with  shame  and  sorrow — would  have 
been  frightened  by  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  have  striven  to  find  some  way  to  conceal  his  dis¬ 
grace;  but  he,  not  in  the  least.  In  this  frightful  crisis, 
he  was  only  conscious  of  one  fact — that  just  as  he 
raised  his  hand  to  strike  Madame  Lia  d’Argelcs,  his 
mother,  a  big,  burly  individual  had  burst  into  the  room, 
like  a  bombshell,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  forced  him 
upon  his  knees,  and  compelled  him  to  ask  the  lady’s 
pardon.  He,  Wilkie,  to  be  humiliated  in  this  style! 
He  would  never  endure  that.  This  was  an  affront  he 
could  not  swallow,  one  of  those  insults  that  cry  out  for 
vengeance  and  for  blood.  “  Ah !  the  great  brute  shall 
pay  for  it,”  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  grinding  his 
teeth.  And  if  he  hastened  up  the  boulevard,  it  was 
only  because  he  hoped  to  meet  his  two  chosen  friends, 
M.  Costard  and  the  Viscount  de  Serpillon,  the  co¬ 
proprietors  of  Pompier  de  Nanterre. 

For  he  intended  to  place  his  outraged  honor  in  their 
care.  They  should  be  his  seconds,  and  present  his  de¬ 
mand  for  satisfaction  to  the  man  who  had  insulted  him. 
A  duel  was  the  only  thing  that  could  appease  his  furi¬ 
ous  anger  and  heal  his  wounded  pride.  And  a  great 
scandal,  which  he  would  be  the  hero  of,  was  not  without 
a  certain  charm  for  him.  What  a  glorious  chance  to 
win  notoriety  at  an  epoch  when  newspapers  have  be¬ 
come  public  laundries,  in  which  every  one  washes  his 
soiled  linen  and  dries  it  in  the  glare  of  publicity !  He 
saw  his  already  remarkable  reputation  enhanced  by  the 
interest  that  always  attaches  to  people  who  are  talked 
about,  and  he  could  hear  in  advance  the  flattering 
whisper  which  would  greet  his  appearance  everywhere : 
“You  see  that  young  man? — he  is  the  hero  of  that 
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famous  adventure,”  etc.  Moreover,  he  was  already 
twisting  and  turning  the  terms  of  the  notice  which  his 
seconds  must  have  inserted  in  the  Figaro ,  hesitating 
between  two  or  three  equally  startling  beginnings : 
“Another  famous  duel,”  or  “Yesterday,  after  a  scan¬ 
dalous  scene,  an  encounter,”  etc.,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  meet  either  M.  Costard  or 
the  Viscount  de  Serpillon.  Strange  to  say,  they  were 
not  in  any  of  the  cafes,  where  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry  usually  congregates,  in  the  company  of  golden¬ 
haired  young  women,  from  nine  in  the  evening  until 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  disappointment 
grieved  M.  Wilkie  sorely,  although  he  derived  some 
benefit  from  it,  for  his  disordered  attire  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  at  each  place  he  entered,  and  acquaintances  eagerly 
inquired :  “  Where  have  you  come  from,  and  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  ”  Whereupon  he  replied  with  an  air 
of  profound  secrecy :  “  Pray  don’t  speak  of  it.  A 
shocking  affair!  If  it  were  noised  abroad  I  should  be 
inconsolable.” 

At  last  the  cafes  began  to  close,  and  promenaders  be¬ 
came  rare.  M.  Wilkie,  much  to  his  regret,  was  obliged 
to  go  home.  When  he  had  locked  his  door  and  donned 
his  dressing-gown,  he  sat  down  to  think  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  collect  his  scattered  wits.  What  most 
troubled  and  disquieted  him  was  not  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  left  Madame  Lia  d’Argeles,  his  mother, 
who  was,  perhaps,  dying,  through  his  fault !  It  was 
not  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  this  poor  woman  had  made 
for  him  in  a  transport  of  maternal  love !  It  was  not 
the  thought  of  the  source  from  which  the  money  he  had 
squandered  for  so  many  years  had  been  derived.  No, 
M.  Wilkie  was  quite  above  such  paltry  considerations — 
good  enough  for  commonplace  and  antiquated  people. 
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“lie  was  too  clever  for  that.  Ah!  yes.  lie  had  a 
stronger  stomach,  and  was  up  with  the  times!”  If 
he  were  sorely  vexed  in  spirit  it  was  because  he  thought 
that  the  immense  property  which  he  had  believed  his 
own  had  slipped,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  his  grasp. 
For  rising  threateningly  between  the  Chalussc  millions 
and  himself,  he  pictured  the  form  of  his  father,  this 
man  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  whose  very  name  had 
made  Madame  d’Argeles  shudder. 

M.  Wilkie  was  seized  with  terror  when  he  looked  his 
actual  situation  in  the  face.  What  was  to  become  of 
him?  lie  was  certain  that  Madame  d’Argeles  would 
not  give  him  another  sou.  She  could  not — he  recog¬ 
nized  that  fact.  His  intelligence  was  equal  to  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  ever  obtained  anything  from 
the  count’s  estate,  which  was  more  than  doubtful, 
would  he  not  be  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  for  it? 
Yes,  in  all  probability  such  would  be  the  case.  Then 
how  should  lie  live,  how  would  he  be  able  to  obtain 
food  in  the  meantime?  His  despair  was  so  poignant 
that  tears  came  to  his  eyes ;  and  he  bitterly  deplored  the 
step  he  had  taken.  Yes,  he  actually  sighed  for  the 
past ;  he  longed  to  live  over  again  the  very  years  in 
which  he  had  so  often  complained  of  his  destiny.  Then, 
though  not  a  millionaire  by  any  means,  he  at  least 
wanted  for  nothing.  Every  quarter-day  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  allowance  was  promptly  paid  him,  and,  in  great 
emergencies,  he  could  apply  to  Mr.  Patterson,  who  al¬ 
ways  sent  a  favorable  answer  if  not  drawn  upon  too 
heavily.  Yes,  he  sighed  for  that  time!  Ah!  if  he  had 
only  then  realized  how  fortunate  he  was !  Had  he  not 
been  one  of  the  most  opulent  members  of  the  society 
in  which  he  moved?  Had  he  not  been  flattered  and 
admired  more  than  any  of  his  companions?  Had  he 
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not  found  the  most  exquisite  happiness  in  his  part  own¬ 
ership  of  Pompier  de  Nanterre! 

Now,  what  remained?  Nothing,  save  anxiety  con¬ 
cerning  the  future,  and  all  sorts  of  uncertainties  and 
terrors !  What  a  mistake !  What  a  blunder  he  had 
made !  Ah  !  if  he  could  only  begin  again.  He  sincerely 
wished  that  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  had  the 
Viscount  de  Coralth  in  his  clutches.  For,  in  his  de¬ 
spair,  it  was  the  once  dear  viscount  that  he  blamed, 
accused,  and  cursed. 

He  was  in  this  ungrateful  frame  of  mind  when  a 
loud,  almost  savage,  ring  came  at  his  door.  As  his 
servant  slept  in  an  attic  upstairs,  Wilkie  was  quite  alone 
in  his  rooms,  so  he  took  the  lamp  and  went  to  open 
the  door  himself.  At  this  hour  of  the  night,  the  visitor 
could  only  be  M.  Costard  or  the  Viscount  de  Serpillon, 
or  perhaps  both  of  them.  They  have  heard  that  I 
was  looking  for  them,  and  so  they  have  hastened  here,” 
he  thought. 

But  he  was  mistaken.  The  visitor  was  neither  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  M.  Ferdinand  de  Coralth  in  per¬ 
son.  Prudence  had  compelled  the  viscount  to  leave 
Madame  d’Argeles’s  card-party  one  of  the  last,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house  he  had  rushed  to  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  to  hold  a  conference  with  him, 
far  from  suspecting  that  he  was  followed,  and  that  an 
auxiliary  of  Pascal  Ferailleur  and  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  was  even  then  waiting  for  him  below — 
an  enemy  as  formidable  as  he  was  humble — Victor 
Chupin. 

At  sight  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  been  his  model 
— the  friend  who  had  advised  what  he  styled  his  blun¬ 
der — Wilkie  was  so  surprised  that  he  almost  dropped 
his  lamp.  Then  as  his  wrath  kindled,  “  Ah !  so  it’s 
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yon  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  angrily.  “  You  come  at  a  good 
time !  ” 

But  M.  de  Coralth  was  too  much  exasperated  to 
notice  Wilkie’s  strange  greeting.  Seizing  him  roughly 
by  the  arm,  and  closing  the  door  with  a  kick,  he 
dragged  Wilkie  back  into  the  little  drawing-room. 
“  Yes,  it’s  I,”  he  said,  curtly.  “  It’s  I — come  to  inquire 
if  you  have  gone  mad?  ” 

“  Viscount !  ” 

“  I  can  find  no  other  explanation  of  your  conduct ! 
What !  You  choose  Madame  d’Argeles’s  reception 
day,  and  an  hour  when  there  are  fifty  guests  in  her 
drawing-room  to  present  yourself !  ” 

“  Ah,  well !  it  wasn’t  from  choice.  I  had  been  there 
twice  before,  and  had  the  doors  shut  in  my  face.” 

“  You  ought  to  have  gone  back  ten  times,  a  hundred 
times,  a  thousand  times,  rather  than  have  accomplished 
such  an  idiotic  prank  as  this.” 

“  Excuse  me.” 

“What  did  I  recommend?  Prudence,  calmness  and 
moderation,  persuasive  gentleness,  sentiments  of  the 
loftiest  nature,  tenderness,  a  shower  of  tears - ” 

“  Possibly,  but - ” 

“  But  instead  of  that,  you  fall  upon  this  woman  like 
a  thunderbolt,  and  set  the  whole  household  in  the  wild¬ 
est  commotion.  What  could  you  be  thinking  of,  to 
make  such  an  absurd  and  frightful  scene?  For  you 
howled  and  shrieked  like  a  street  hawker,  and  we  could 
hear  you  in  the  drawing-room.  If  all  is  not  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost,  there  must  be  a  special  Providence  for  the 
benefit  of  fools  !  ” 

In  his  dismay,  Wilkie  endeavored  to  falter  some  ex¬ 
cuses,  but  he  was  only  able  to  begin  a  few  sentences 
which  died  away,  uncompleted  in  his  throat.  The  vio- 
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lence  shown  by  M.  de  Coralth,  who  was  usually  as  cold 
and  as  polished  as  marble,  quieted  his  own  wrath. 
Still  toward  the  last  he  felt  disposed  to  rebel  against 
the  insults  that  were  being  heaped  upon  him.  “  Do 
you  know,  viscount,  that  I  begin  to  think  this  very 
strange,”  he  exclaimed.  “  If  any  one  else  had  led  me 
into  such  a  scrape,  I  should  have  called  him  to  account 
in  double-quick  time.” 

)  M.  de  Coralth  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air 
of  contempt,  and  threateningly  replied:  “  Understand, 
once  for  all,  that  you  had  better  not  attempt  to  bully 
me !  Now,  tell  me  what  passed  between  your  mother 
and  yourself?” 

“  First  I  should  like - ” 

“  Dash  it  all !  Do  you  suppose  that  I  intend  to  re¬ 
main  here  all  night?  Tell  me  what  occurred,  and  be 
quick  about  it.  And  try  to  speak  the  truth.” 

It  was  one  of  M.  Wilkie’s  greatest  boasts  that  he 
had  an  indomitable  will — an  iron  nature.  But  the  vis¬ 
count  exercised  powerful  influence  over  him,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  inspired  him  with  a  form  of  emotion 
which  was  nearly  akin  to  fear.  Moreover,  a  glimmer 
of  reason  had  at  last  penetrated  his  befogged  brain : 
he  saw  that  M.  de  Coralth  was  right — that  he  had 
acted  like  a  fool,  and  that,  if  he  hoped  to  escape  from 
the  dangers  that  threatened  him.  he  must  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  more  experienced  men  than  himself.  So,  ceas¬ 
ing  his  recriminations,  he  began  to  describe  what  he 
styled  his  explanation  with  Madame  d’Argeles.  All 
went  well  at  first;  for  he  dared  not  misrepresent  the 
facts. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  intervention  of  the  man 
who  had  prevented  him  from  striking  his  mother,  he 
turned  crimson,  and  rage  again  filled  his  heart.  “  I’m 
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sorry  I  let  myself  get  into  such  a  mess!  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  You  should  have  seen  my  condition.  My  shirt-collar 
was  torn,  and  my  cravat  hung  in  tatters.  He  was  much 
stronger  than  I — the  contemptible  scoundrel! — ah!  if  it 

hadn’t  been  for  that -  But  I  shall  have  my  revenge. 

Yes,  he  shall  learn  that  he  can’t  trample  a  man  under 
foot  with  impunity.  To-morrow  two  of  my  friends 
will  call  upon  him;  and  if  he  refuses  to  apologize  or 
to  give  me  satisfaction,  I’ll  cane  him.” 

It  was  evident  enough  that  M.  de  Coralth  had  to  ex¬ 
ercise  considerable  constraint  to  listen  to  these  fine 
projects.  “  I  must  warn  you  that  you  ought  to  speak 
in  other  terms  of  an  honorable  and  honored  gentleman,” 
he  interrupted,  at  last. 

“  Eh  !  what !  You  know  him  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Madame  d’Argeles’s  defender  is  Baron 
Trigault.” 

M.  Wilkie’s  heart  bounded  with  joy,  as  he  heard  this 
name.  “  Ah  !  this  is  capital !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  What ! 
So  it  was  Baron  Trigault — the  noted  gambler — who 
owns  such  a  magnificent  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville 
l’Eveque,  the  husband  of  that  extremely  stylish  lady, 
that  notorious  cocottc - ” 

The  viscount  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  interrupting 
M.  Wilkie :  “  I  advise  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
safety,”  he  said,  measuring  his  words  to  give  them 
greater  weight,  “  never  to  mention  the  Baroness 
Trigault’s  name  except  in  terms  of  the  most  profound 
respect.” 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  M.  de  Coralth’s  tone, 
and  his  glance  said  plainly  that  he  would  not  allow 
much  time  to  pass  before  putting  his  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Having  always  lived  in  a  lower  circle  to  that 
in  which  the  baroness  sparkled  with  such  lively  bril- 
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liancy,  M.  Wilkie  was  ignorant  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  his  distinguished  friend  to  defend  her  so 
warmly;  but  he  did  understand  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  insist,  or  even  to  discuss  the  matter.  So, 
in  his  most  persuasive  manner,  he  resumed :  “  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  the  wife,  but  give  our  attention  to 
the  husband.  So  it  was  the  baron  who  insulted  me ! 
A  duel  with  him — what  good  luck!  Well!  he  may 
sleep  in  peace  to-night,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  up  in  the 
morning  he  will  find  Costard  and  Serpillon  on  hand. 
Serpillon  has  not  an  equal  as  a  second.  First,  he  knows 
the  best  places  for  a  meeting;  then  he  lends  the  com¬ 
batants  weapons  when  they  have  none;  he  procures  a 
physician;  and  he  is  on  excellent  terms  with  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  publish  reports  of  these  encounters.” 

The  viscount  had  never  had  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  Wilkie’s  intelligence,  but  now  he  was  amazed  to  see 
how  greatly  he  had  overestimated  it.  “  Enough  of 
such  foolishness,”  he  interrupted,  curtly.  “  This  duel 
will  never  take  place.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  who  will  prevent  it?  ” 

“  I  will,  if  you  persist  in  such  an  absurd  idea.  You 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  baron 
would  kick  Serpillon  out  of  the  house,  and  that  you 
would  only  cover  yourself  with  ridicule.  So,  between 
your  duel  and  my  help  make  your  choice,  and  quickly.” 

The  prospect  of  sending  his  seconds  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction  from  Baron  Trigault  was  certainly  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Wilkie  could 
not  afford  to  dispense  with  M.  de  Coralth’s  services. 
“  But  the  baron  has  insulted  me,”  he  urged. 

“  Well,  you  can  demand  satisfaction  when  you  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  your  property;  but  the  least  scandal 
now  would  spoil  your  last  chances.” 
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“  I  will  abandon  the  project,  then,”  sighed  Wilkie, 
despondently;  “but  pray  advise  me.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  situation?” 

M.  cle  Coralth  seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  then 
gravely  replied:  “  I  think  that,  unassisted,  you  have  no 
chance  whatever.  You  have  no  standing,  no  influential 
connections,  no  position — you  are  not  even  a  French¬ 
man.” 

“  Alas !  that  is  precisely  what  I  have  said  to  myself.” 

“  Still,  I  am  convinced  that  with  some  assistance  you 
might  overcome  your  mother’s  resistance,  and  even 
your  father’s  pretentions.” 

“Yes,  but  where  could  I  find  protectors?” 

The  viscount’s  gravity  seemed  to  increase.  “  Listen 
to  me,”  said  he ;  “  I  will  do  for  you  what  I  would  not 
do  for  any  one  else.  I  will  endeavor  to  interest  in  your 
cause  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  all  powerful  by  reason 
of  his  name,  his  fortune,  and  his  connections — the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay,  in  fact.” 

“The  one  who  is  so  well  known  upon  the  turf?” 

“  The  same.” 

“And  you  will  introduce  me  to  him?” 

“  Yes.  Be  ready  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  I 
will  call  for  you  and  take  you  to  his  house.  If  he  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  your  cause,  it  is  as  good  as  gained.” 
And  as  his  companion  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks, 
he  rose,  and  said :  “  I  must  go  now.  No  more  foolish¬ 
ness,  and  be  ready  to-morrow  at  the  appointed  time.” 

Thanks  to  the  surprising  mutability  of  temper  which 
was  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  nature,  M. 
Wilkie  was  already  consoled  for  his  blunder. 

He  had  received  M.  de  Coralth  as  an  enemy;  but  he 
now  escorted  him  to  the  door  with  every  obsequious 
attention — in  fact,  just  as  if  he  looked  upon  him  as  his 
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preserver.  A  word  which  the  viscount  had  dropped 
during  the  conversation  had  considerably  helped  to 
bring  about  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feelings.  “  You 
cannot  fail  to  understand  that  if  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay  espouses  your  cause,  you  will  want  for  nothing. 
And  if  a  lawsuit  is  unavoidable,  he  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds.”  How  could 
M.  Wilkie  lack  confidence  after  that?  The  brightest 
hopes,  the  most  ecstatic  visions  had  succeeded  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  a  few  hours  before.  The  mere 
thought  of  being  presented  to  M.  de  Valorsay,  a  noble¬ 
man  celebrated  for  his  adventures,  his  horses,  and  his 
fortune,  more  than  sufficed  to  make  him  forget  his 
troubles.  What  rapture  to  become  that  illustrious 
nobleman’s  acquaintance,  perhaps  his  friend!  To  move 
in  the  same  orbit  as  this  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
which  would  inevitably  cast  some  of  its  lustre  upon 
him !  Now  he  would  be  a  somebody  in  the  world.  He 
felt  that  he  had  grown  a  head  taller,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  with  what  disdain  poor  Costard  and  Serpillon 
would  have  been  received  had  they  chanced  to  present 
themselves  at  that  moment. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Wilkie  dressed  with  infinite 
care  on  the  following  morning,  no  doubt  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  conquest  of  the  marquis  at  first  sight. 
He  tried  his  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  appearing  at 
the  same  time  most  recherche  but  at  ease,  excessively 
elegant  and  yet  unostentatious;  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  so  unreservedly  that  he  lost  all  conception 
of  the  flight  of  time :  so  that  on  seeing  M.  de  Coralth 
enter  his  rooms,  he  exclaimed  in  unfeigned  astonish¬ 
ment:  “You  here  already?” 

It  seemed  to  him  that  barely  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  he  took  his  place  before  the  looking-glass  to  study 
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attitudes  and  gestures,  with  a  new  and  elegant  mode  of 
bowing  and  sitting  down,  like  an  actor  practising  the 
effects  which  are  to  win  him  applause. 

“  Why  do  you  say  ‘  already?  ’  ”  replied  the  viscount. 
“  I  am  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  time.  Are  you 
not  ready?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

“  Let  us  start  at  once,  then ;  my  brougham  is  out¬ 
side.” 

The  drive  was  a  silent  one.  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Coralth,  whose  smooth  white  skin  would  ordinarily 
have  excited  the  envy  of  a  young  girl,  did  not  look  like 
himself.  His  face  was  swollen  and  covered  with 
blotches,  and  there  were  dark  blue  circles  round  his 
eyes.  He  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  in  a  most  savage 
humor.  “  He  hasn’t  had  sleep  enough,”  thought  M. 
Wilkie,  with  his  usual  discernment ;  “  he  hasn’t  a 
bronze  constitution  like  myself.” 

M.  Wilkie  himself  was  insensible  to  fatigue,  and 
although  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  the  previous  night, 
he  only  felt  that  nervous  trepidation  which  invariably 
attacks  debutants,  and  makes  the  throat  so  marvellously 
dry.  For  the  first,  and  probably  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  M.  Wilkie  distrusted  his  own  powers,  and  feared 
that  he  was  not  “  quite  up  to  the  mark,”  as  he  ele¬ 
gantly  expressed  it. 

The  sight  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  handsome 
mansion  was  not  likely  to  restore  his  assurance.  When 
he  entered  the  courtyard,  where  the  master’s  mail- 
phaeton  stood  in  waiting;  when  through  the  open  doors 
of  the  handsome  stables  he  espied  the  many  valuable 
horses  neighing  in  their  stalls,  and  the  numerous  car¬ 
riages  shrouded  in  linen  covers;  when  he  counted  the 
valets  on  duty  in  the  vestibule,  and  when  he  ascended 
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the  staircase  behind  a  lackey  attired  in  a  black  dress- 
coat,  and  as  serious  in  mien  as  a  notary;  when  he 
passed  through  the  handsome  drawing-rooms,  fdled  to 
overflowing  with  pictures,  armor,  statuary,  and  all  the 
trophies  gained  by  the  marquis’s  horses  upon  the  turf, 
M.  Wilkie  mentally  acknowledged  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  high  life,  and  that  what  he  had  considered  luxury 
was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  the  reality.  He  felt  actually 
ashamed  of  his  own  ignorance.  This  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority  became  so  powerful  that  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  turn  and  fly,  when  the  man  clothed  in  black 
opened  the  door  and  announced,  in  a  clear  voice :  “  M. 
le  Vicomte  de  Coralth ! — M.  Wilkie.” 

With  a  most  gracious  and  dignified  air — the  air  of 
a  true  grand  seigneur — the  only  portion  of  his  inher¬ 
itance  which  he  had  preserved  intact,  the  marquis  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  offering  his  hand  to  M.  de  Coralth, 
exclaimed :  “  You  are  most  welcome,  viscount.  This 
gentleman  is  undoubtedly  the  young  friend  you  spoke 
of  in  the  note  I  received  from  you  this  morning?  ” 

“  The  same;  and  really  he  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
your  kindness.  He  finds  himself  in  an  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  position,  and  knows  no  one  who  can  lend  him  a 
helping  hand.” 

“  Ah,  well,  I  will  lend  him  one  with  pleasure,  since 
he  is  your  friend.  But  I  must  know  the  circumstances 
before  I  can  act.  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  and  enlighten 
me.” 

M.  Wilkie  had  prepared  his  story  in  advance,  a 
touching  and  witty  narrative;  but  when  the  moment 
came  to  begin  it,  he  found  himself  unable  to  speak. 
He  opened  his  mouth,  but  no  sound  issued  from  his 
lips,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  dumb. 
Accordingly  it  was  M.  de  Coralth  who  made  a  state- 
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mciit  of  the  case,  and  he  did  it  well.  The  narrative 
thus  gained  considerably  in  clearness  and  precision; 
and  even  M.  Wilkie  noticed  that  his  friend  understood 
how  to  present  the  events  in  their  most  favorable  light, 
and  how  to  omit  them  altogether  when  his  heartless 
conduct  would  have  appeared  too  odious.  He  also 
noticed — and  he  considered  it  an  excellent  omen — that 
M.  de  Valorsay  was  listening  with  the  closest  attention. 

Worthy  marquis !  if  his  own  interests  had  been  in 
jeopardy  he  could  not  have  appeared  more  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  When  the  viscount  had  concluded  his  story, 
he  gravely  exclaimed :  “  Your  young  friend  is  indeed 
in  a  most  critical  position,  a  position  from  which  he 
cannot  escape  without  being  terribly  victimized,  if  he’s 
left  dependent  on  his  own  resources.” 

“  But  it  is  understood  that  you  will  help  him,  is  it 
not?” 

M.  de  Valorsay  reflected  for  a  little,  and  then,  ad¬ 
dressing  M.  Wilkie,  replied :  “  Yes,  I  consent  to  assist 
you,  monsieur.  First,  because  your  cause  seems  to  me 
just,  and,  also,  because  you  are  M.  de  Coralth’s  friend. 
I  promise  you  my  aid  on  one  condition — that  you  will 
follow  my  advice  implicitly.” 

The  interesting  young  man  lifted  his  hand,  and,  by 
dint  of  a  powerful  effort,  he  succeeded  in  articulating: 
“  Anything  you  wish ! — upon  my  sacred  word !  ” 

“  You  must  understand  that  when  I  engage  in  an 
enterprise,  it  must  not  fail.  The  eye  of  the  public  is 
upon  me,  and  I  have  my  prestige  to  maintain.  I  have 
given  you  a  great  mark  of  confidence,  for  in  lending 
you  my  influence  I  become,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
your  sponsor.  But  I  cannot  accept  this  great  responsi¬ 
bility  unless  I  am  allowed  absolute  control  of  the  affair.” 

“  Of  course.” 
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“  And  I  think  that  we  ought  to  begin  operations  this 
very  day.  The  main  thing  is  to  circumvent  your 
father,  the  terrible  man  with  whom  your  mother  has 
threatened  you.” 

“  Ah  !  but  how  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  dress  at  once  and  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Cha- 
lusse,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  occurred  there. 
You  on  your  side  must  hasten  to  Madame  d’Argeles 
and  request  her  politely,  but  firmly,  to  furnish  you  with 
the  necessary  proofs  to  assert  your  rights.  If  she  con¬ 
sents,  well  and  good!  If  she  refuses,  we  will  consult 
some  lawyer  as  to  the  next  step.  In  any  case,  call  here 
again  at  four  o’clock.” 

But  the  thought  of  meeting  Madame  d’Argeles  again 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Wilkie.  “  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  yield  that  undertaking  to  some  one  else,”  said 
he.  “  Cannot  some  one  else  go  in  my  place  ?  ” 

Fortunately  M.  de  Coralth  knew  how  to  encourage 
him.  “What!  are  you  afraid?”  he  asked. 

Afraid  !  he  ? — never !  It  was  easy  to  see  that  by  the 
way  he  settled  his  hat  on  his  head  and  went  off,  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  noisily  behind  him. 

“  What  an  idiot !  ”  muttered  M.  de  Coralth.  “  And 
to  think  that  there  are  ten  thousand  in  Paris  built  upon 
the  very  same  plan !  ” 

M.  de  Valorsay  gravely  shook  his  head.  “  Let  us 
thank  fortune  that  he  is  as  he  is.  No  youth  who  pos¬ 
sessed  either  heart  or  intelligence  would  play  the  part 
that  I  intend  for  him,  and  enable  me  to  obtain  proud 
Marguerite  and  her  millions.  But  I  fear  he  won’t  go 
to  Madame  d’Argeles’s  house.  You  noticed  his  re¬ 
pugnance  !  ” 

“  Oh,  you  needn’t  trouble  yourself  in  the  least  on 
that  account — he’ll  go.  He  would  go  to  the  devil  if 
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the  noble  Marquis  de  Valorsay  ordered  him  to  do  so.” 

M.  dc  Coralth  understood  Wilkie  perfectly.  The 
fear  of  being  considered  a  coward  by  a  nobleman  like 
the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  was  more  than  sufficient,  not 
only  to  divest  him  of  all  his  scruples,  but  even  to  induce 
him  to  commit  any  act  of  folly,  or  actually  a  crime. 
For  if  he  had  looked  upon  M.  de  Coralth  as  an  oracle, 
he  considered  the  marquis  to  be  a  perfect  god. 

Accordingly,  as  he  hastened  toward  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles’s  residence,  he  said  to  himself :  “  Why  shouldn’t 
I  go  to  her  house?  I’ve  done  her  no  injury.  Besides, 
she  won’t  eat  me.”  And  remembering  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  render  a  report  of  this  interview,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  assert  his  superiority  and  to  remain  cool  and 
unmoved,  as  he  had  seen  M.  de  Coralth  do  so  often. 

However,  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  house  excited  his 
surprise,  and  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  Three  huge 
furniture  vans,  heavily  laden,  were  standing  outside  the 
gate.  In  the  courtyard  there  were  two  more  vehicles  of 
the  same  description,  which  a  dozen  men  or  so  were 
busily  engaged  in  loading.  “  Ah,  ha !  ”  muttered  M. 
Wilkie,  “  it  was  fortunate  that  I  came — very  fortunate; 
so  she  was  going  to  run  away !  ”  Thereupon,  ap¬ 
proaching  a  group  of  servants  who  were  in  close  con¬ 
ference  in  the  hall,  he  demanded,  in  his  most  imperious 
manner  :  “  Madame  d’Argeles  !  ” 

The  servants  remembered  the  visitor  perfectly;  they 
now  knew  who  he  really  was,  and  they  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  have  the  impudence  and 
audacity  to  come  there  again  so  soon  after  the  shame¬ 
ful  scene  of  the  previous  evening.  “  Madame  is  at 
home,”  replied  one  of  the  men,  in  anything  but  a 
polite  tone ;  “  and  I  will  go  and  see  if  she  will  consent 
to  see  you.  Wait  here.” 
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He  went  off,  leaving  M.  Wilkie  in  the  vestibule  to 
settle  his  collar  and  twirl  his  puny  mustaches,  with 
affected  indifference;  but  in  reality  he  was  far  from 
comfortable.  For  the  servants  did  not  hesitate  to  stare 
at  him,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  not  to  read  their 
contempt  in  their  glances.  They  even  sneered  audibly 
and  pointed  at  him ;  and  he  heard  five  or  six  epithets 
more  expressive  than  elegant  which  could  only  have 
been  meant  for  himself.  “  The  fools !  ”  thought  he, 
boiling  with  anger.  “  The  scoundrels !  Ah !  if  I 

dared -  If  a  gentleman  like  myself  was  allowed  to 

notice  such  blackguards,  how  I’d  chastise  them !  ” 

But  the  valet  who  had  gone  to  warn  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles  soon  reappeared  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
“  Madame  will  see  you/’  said  the  man,  impudently. 

“  Ah !  if  I  were  in  her  place - ” 

“  Come,  make  haste/'  rejoined  Wilkie,  indignantly, 
and  following  the  servant,  he  was  ushered  into  a  room 
which  had  already  been  divested  of  its  hangings,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  furniture.  He  here  found  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles  engaged  in  packing  a  large  trunk  with  household 
linen  and  sundry  articles  of  clothing. 

By  a  sort  of  miracle  the  unfortunate  woman  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  terrible  shock  which  had  at  first  threatened  to 
have  an  immediately  fatal  effect.  Still  she  had  none 
the  less  received  her  death-blow.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  look  at  her  to  be  assured  of  that.  She  was  so 
greatly  changed  that  when  M.  Wilkie’s  eyes  first  fell 
on  her,  he  asked  himself  if  this  were  really  the  same 
person  whom  he  had  met  on  the  previous  evening. 
Henceforth  she  would  be  an  old  woman.  You  would 
have  taken  her  for  over  fifty,  so  terrible  had  been  the 
sufferings  caused  her  by  the  shameful  conduct  of  her 
son.  In  this  sad-eyed,  haggard-faced  woman,  clad  in 
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black,  no  one  would  have  recognized  the  notorious  Lia 
d’Argeles,  who,  only  the  evening  before,  had  driven 
round  the  lake,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  her  vic¬ 
toria,  and  eclipsing  all  the  women  around  her  by  the 
splendor  of  her  toilette.  Nothing  now  remained  of 
the  gay  worldling  but  the  golden  hair  which  she  was 
condemned  to  sec  always  the  same,  since  its  tint  had 
been  fixed  by  dyes  as  indelible  as  the  stains  upon  her 
past. 

She  rose  with  difficulty  when  M.  Wilkie  entered,  and 
in  the  expressionless  voice  of  those  who  are  without 
hope,  she  asked:  “  What  do  you  wish  of  me?  ” 

As  usual,  when  the  time  came  to  carry  out  his  hap¬ 
piest  conceptions,  his  courage  failed  him.  “  I  came 
to  talk  about  our  affairs,  you  know,”  he  replied,  4<  and  I 
find  you  moving.” 

“  I  am  not  moving.” 

“  Nonsense  !  you  can’t  make  me  believe  that !  What’s 
the  meaning  of  these  carts  in  the  courtyard?  ” 

“  They  are  here  to  convey  all  the  furniture  in  the 
house  to  the  auction-rooms.” 

Wilkie  was  struck  dumb  for  a  moment,  but  event¬ 
ually  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  exclaimed  :  “  What ! 
you  are  going  to  sell  everything?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Astonishing,  upon  my  honor!  But  afterward?” 

“  I  shall  leave  Paris.” 

“  Bah  !  and  where  are  you  going?  ” 

With  a  gesture  of  utter  indifference,  she  gently  re¬ 
plied  :  “  I  don’t  know ;  I  shall  go  where  no  one  will 
know  me,  and  where  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  hide 
my  shame.” 

A  terrible  disquietude  seized  hold  of  Wilkie.  This 
sudden  change  of  residence,  this  departure  which  so 
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strongly  resembled  flight,  this  cold  greeting  when  he 
expected  passionate  reproaches,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Madame  d’Argeles’s  resolution  would  successfully  re¬ 
sist  any  amount  of  entreaty  on  his  part.  “  The  devil,” 
he  remarked,  “  I  don’t  think  this  at  all  pleasant !  What 
is  to  become  of  me?  How  am  I  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  estate?  That’s  what  I  am 
after !  It’s  rightfully  mine,  and  I’m  determined  to  have 
it,  as  I  told  you  once  before.  And  when  I’ve  once 
taken  anything  into  my  head - ” 

He  paused,  for  he  could  no  longer  face  the  scornful 
glances  that  Madame  d’Argeles  was  giving  him.  “Don’t 
be  alarmed,”  she  replied  bitterly,  “  I  shall  leave  you  the 
means  of  asserting  your  right  to  my  parents’  estate.” 

“  Ah— so - •” 

“  Your  threats  obliged  me  to  decide  contrary  to  my 
own  wishes.  I  felt  that  no  amount  of  slander  or  dis¬ 
grace  would  daunt  you.” 

“  Of  course  not,  when  so  many  millions  are  at  stake.” 

“  I  reflected,  and  I  saw  that  nothing  would  arrest 
you  upon  your  downward  path  except  a  large  fortune. 
If  you  were  poor  and  compelled  to  earn  your  daily 
bread — a  task  which  you  are  probably  incapable  of 
performing — who  can  tell  what  depths  of  degradation 
you  might  descend  to?  With  your  instincts  and  your 
vices,  who  knows  what  crime  you  wouldn’t  commit  to 
obtain  money?  It  wouldn’t  be  long  before  you  were 
in  the  dock,  and  I  should  hear  of  you  only  through  your 
disgrace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  rich, 
you  would  probably  lead  an  honest  life,  like  many 
others,  who,  wanting  for  nothing,  are  not  tempted  to 
do  wrong,  who,  in  fact,  show  virtue  in  which  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  praise.  For  real  virtue  implies 
temptation — a  struggle  and  victory.” 
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Although  he  did  not  understand  these  remarks  very 
well,  M.  Wilkie  evinced  a  desire  to  offer  some  objec¬ 
tions;  but  Madame  d’Argeles  had  already  resumed: 
“  So  I  went  to  my  notary  this  morning.  I  told  him 
everything;  and  by  this  time  my  renunciation  of  my 
rights  to  the  estate  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse  is  already 
recorded.” 

“  What !  your  renunciation.  Oh  !  no.” 

“  Allow  me  to  finish  since  you  don’t  understand  me. 
As  soon  as  I  renounce  the  inheritance  it  becomes 
yours.” 

“  Truly?  ” 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you.  I  only  desire  that 
the  name  of  Lia  d’Argeles  should  not  be  mentioned. 
I  will  give  you  the  necessary  proofs  to  establish  your 
identity;  my  marriage  contract  and  your  certificate  of 
birth.” 

It  was  joy  that  made  M.  Wilkie  speechless  now. 
“And  when  will  you  give  me  these  documents?”  he 
faltered,  after  a  short  pause. 

“You  shall  have  them  before  you  leave  this  house; 
but  first  of  all  I  must  talk  with  you.” 


XV. 

Agitated  and  excited  though  he  was,  M.  Wilkie  had 
not  once  ceased  to  think  of  M.  de  Coralth  and  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay.  What  would  they  do  in  such  a 
position,  and  how  should  he  act  to  conform  himself  to 
the  probable  example  of  these  models  of  deportment? 
Manifestly  he  ought  to  assume  that  stolid  and  insolent 
air  of  boredom  which  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of 
birth  and  breeding.  Convinced  of  this,  and  seized  with 
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a  laudable  desire  to  emulate  such  distinguished  ex¬ 
amples,  he  had  perched  himself  upon  a  trunk,  where  he 
still  sat  with  his  legs  crossed.  He  now  pretended  to 
suppress  a  yawn,  as  he  growled,  “  What !  some  more 
long  phrases — and  another  melodramatic  display?” 

Absorbed  in  the  memories  she  had  invoked,  Madame 
d’Argeles  paid  no  heed  to  Wilkie’s  impertinence.  “  Yes, 
I  must  talk  with  you,”  she  said,  “  and  more  for  your 
sake  than  for  my  own.  I  must  tell  you  who  I  am,  and 
through  what  strange  vicissitudes  I  have  passed.  You 
know  what  family  I  belong  to.  I  will  tell  you,  how¬ 
ever — for  you  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  our 
house  is  the  equal  of  any  in  France  in  lineage,  splendor 
of  alliance,  and  fortune.  When  I  was  a  child,  my 
parents  lived  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain,  a  perfect  palace,  surrounded  by  one 
of  those  immense  gardens,  which  are  no  longer  seen 
in  Paris — a  real  park,  shaded  with  century-old  trees. 
Certainly  everything  that  money  could  procure,  or  van¬ 
ity  desire,  was  within  my  reach ;  and  yet  my  youth  was 
wretchedly  unhappy.  I  scarcely  knew  my  father,  who 
was  devoured  by  ambition,  and  had  thrown  himself 
body  and  soul  into  the  vortex  of  politics.  Either  my 
mother  did  not  love  me,  or  thought  it  beneath  her  dig¬ 
nity  to  make  any  display  of  sensibility ;  but  at  all  events 
her  reserve  had  raised  a  wall  of  ice  between  herself 
and  me.  As  for  my  brother  he  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  pleasure  to  think  of  a  mere  child.  So  I  lived  quite 
alone,  too  proud  to  accept  the  love  and  friendship  of 
my  inferiors — abandoned  to  the  dangerous  inspirations 
of  solitude,  and  with  no  other  consolation  than  my 
books — books  which  had  been  chosen  for  me  by  my 
mother’s  confessor,  and  which  were  calculated  to  fill 
my  imagination  with  visionary  and  romantic  fancies. 
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The  only  conversation  I  heard  dealt  with  the  means  of 
leaving  all  the  family  fortune  to  my  brother,  so  that  he 
might  uphold  the  splendor  of  the  name,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  marrying  me  to  some  superannuated  noble¬ 
man  who  would  take  me  without  a  dowry,  or  of  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  enter  one  of  those  aristocratic  convents, 
which  are  the  refuge,  and  often  the  prison,  of  poor 
girls  of  noble  birth. 

“  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  my  fault,  I  am  only  ex¬ 
plaining  it.  I  thought  myself  the  most  unfortunate 
being  in  the  world — and  such  I  really  was,  since  I  hon¬ 
estly  believed  it — when  I  happened  to  meet  Arthur 
Gordon,  your  father.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at 
a  fete  given  at  the  house  of  the  Comte  de  Commarin. 
How  he,  a  mere  adventurer,  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  the  most  exclusive  society  in  the  world,  is 
a  point  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  explain.  But, 
alas !  it  is  only  too  true  that  when  our  glances  met  for 
the  first  time,  my  heart  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths; 
I  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  mine — that  I  was  no  longer 
free!  Ah!  why  does  not  God  allow  a  man’s  face  to 
reflect  at  least  something  of  his  nature?  This  man, 
who  was  a  corrupt  and  audacious  hypocrite,  had  that 
air  of  apparent  nobility  and  frankness  which  inspires 
you  with  unlimited  confidence,  and  the  melancholy  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  features  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had 
known  sorrow,  and  had  good  cause  to  rail  at  destiny. 
In  his  whole  appearance  there  was  certainly  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  fatal  charm.  I  afterward  learned  that  this  was 
only  a  natural  result  of  the  wild  life  he  had  led.  He 
was  only  twenty-six,  and  he  had  already  been  the 
commander  of  a  slave  ship,  and  had  fought  in  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  one  of  those  guerilla  bands  which  make 
politics  an  excuse  for  pillage  and  murder.  He  divined 
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only  too  well  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  my 
heart.  I  met  him  twice  afterward  in  society.  He  did 
not  speak  to  me ;  he  even  pretended  to  avoid  me,  but 
standing  a  little  on  one  side,  he  watched  my  every 
movement  with  burning  eyes  in  which  I  fancied  I  could 
read  a  passion  as  absorbing  as  my  own.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  write  to  me.  The  moment  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  in  an  unknown  hand  was  covertly  handed 
me  by  my  maid,  I  divined  that  it  came  from  him.  I 
was  frightened,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  take  it, 
not  to  my  mother — whom  I  regarded  as  my  natural 
enemy — but  to  my  father.  However,  he  chanced  to  be 
absent;  I  kept  the  letter,  I  read  it,  I  answered  it — 
and  he  wrote  again. 

“  Alas !  from  that  moment  my  conduct  was  inex¬ 
cusable.  I  knew  that  it  was  worse  than  a  fault  to 
continue  this  clandestine  correspondence.  I  knew  my 
parents  would  never  give  my  hand  in  marriage  to  a 
man  who  was  not  of  noble  birth.  I  knew  that  I  was 
risking  my  reputation,  the  spotless  honor  of  our  house, 
my  happiness,  and  life !  Still  I  persisted — I  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  strange  madness  that  made  me  ready  to 
brave  every  danger.  Besides,  he  gave  me  no  time  to 
breathe,  or  reflect.  Everywhere,  constantly,  every  in¬ 
stant,  he  compelled  me  to  think  of  him.  By  some 
miracle  of  address  and  audacity,  he  had  discovered  a 
means  of  intruding  upon  my  presence,  even  in  my 
father’s  house.  For  instance,  every  morning  I  found 
the  vases  in  my  room  full  of  choice  flowers,  though  I 
was  never  able  to  discover  what  hands  had  placed  them 
there.  Ah !  how  can  one  help  believing  in  an  omni¬ 
present  passion  which  one  inhales  with  the  very  air  one 
breathes  !  How  can  one  resist  it  ? 

“  I  only  discovered  Arthur  Gordon’s  object  when  it 
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was  too  late.  He  had  come  to  Paris  with  the  fixed  de¬ 
termination  of  trapping  some  rich  heiress,  and  forcing 
her  family  to  give  her  to  him  with  a  large  dowry,  after 
one  of  those  disgraceful  scandals  which  render  a  mar¬ 
riage  inevitable.  At  the  very  same  time  he  was  pur¬ 
suing  two  other  rich  young  girls,  persuaded  that  one 
of  the  three  would  certainly  become  his  victim. 

“  I  was  the  first  to  yield.  One  of  those  unforeseen 
events  which  are  the  work  of  Providence,  was  destined 
to  decide  my  fate.  Several  times,  already,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  Arthur’s  urgent  entreaties,  I  had  met  him 
at  night  time  in  a  little  pavilion  in  our  garden.  This 
pavilion  contained  a  billiard-room  and  a  spacious  gal¬ 
lery  in  which  my  brother  practised  fencing  and  pistol 
shooting  with  his  masters  and  friends.  There,  thanks 
to  the  liberty  I  enjoyed,  we  thought  ourselves  perfectly 
secure  from  observation,  and  we  were  imprudent 
enough  to  light  the  candles.  One  night  when  I  had 
just  joined  Arthur  in  the  pavilion,  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  hoarse,  heavy  breathing  behind  me.  I 
turned  round  in  a  fright  and  saw  my  brother  standing 
on  the  threshold.  Oh !  then  I  realized  how  guilty  I 
had  been !  I  felt  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
men — my  lover  or  my  brother — would  not  leave  that 
room  alive. 

“  I  tried  to  speak,  to  throw  myself  between  them,  but 
I  found  I  could  neither  speak  nor  move;  it  was  as  if 
I  had  been  turned  to  stone.  Nor  did  they  exchange  a 
word  at  first.  But  at  last  my  brother  drew  two  swords 
from  their  scabbards,  and  throwing  one  at  Arthur’s 
feet,  exclaimed :  ‘  I  have  no  wish  to  assassinate  you. 
Defend  yourself,  and  save  your  life  if  you  can !  ’  And 
as  Arthur  hesitated,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  gain 
time  instead  of  picking  up  the  weapon  that  was  lying 
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on  the  floor  near  him,  my  brother  struck  him  in  the 
face  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword,  and  cried :  k  Now 
will  you  fight,  you  coward !  ’  In  an  instant  it  was  all 
over.  Arthur  caught  up  the  sword,  and  springing  upon 
my  brother,  disarmed  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
breast.  I  saw  this.  I  saw  the  blood  spurt  out  upon 
my  lover’s  hands.  I  saw  my  brother  stagger,  beat  the 
air  wildly  with  his  hands,  and  fall  apparently  lifeless 
to  the  floor.  Then  I,  too,  lost  consciousness  and  fell !  ” 

Any  one  who  had  seen  Madame  d'Argeles  as  she 
stood  there  recoiling  in  horror,  with  her  features  con¬ 
tracted,  and  her  eyes  dilated,  would  have  realized  that 
by  strength  of  will  she  had  dispelled  the  mists  en¬ 
shrouding  the  past,  and  distinctly  beheld  the  scene  she 
was  describing.  She  seemed  to  experience  anew  the 
same  agony  of  terror  she  had  felt  twenty  years  before; 
and  this  lent  such  poignant  intensity  to  the  interest  of 
her  narrative  that  if  M.  Wilkie’s  heart  was  not  exactly 
touched,  he  was,  as  he  afterward  confessed,  at  least 
rather  interested.  But  Madame  d’Argeles  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  existence.  She  wiped  away  the  foam- 
flecked  blood  which  had  risen  to  her  lips,  and  in  the 
same  mournful  voice  resumed  her  story. 

“  When  I  regained  my  senses  it  was  morning,  and  I 
was  lying,  still  dressed,  on  a  bed  in  a  strange  room. 
Arthur  Gordon  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
anxiously  watching  my  movements.  He  did  not  give 
me  time  to  question  him.  ‘  You  are  in  my  house,’  said 
he.  ‘  Your  brother  is  dead !  ’  Almighty  God !  I 
thought  I  should  die  as  well.  I  hoped  so.  I  prayed  for 
death.  But,  in  spite  of  my  sobs,  he  pitilessly  continued: 
‘  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune  which  I  shall  never  cease 
to  regret.  And  yet,  it  was  his  own  fault.  You,  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  know  that  it  was  so.  You  can  still 
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see  on  my  face  the  mark  of  the  blow  lie  dealt  me.  I 
only  defended  myself  and  you.’  I  was  ignorant  then  of 
the  accepted  code  of  duelling.  I  did  not  know  that  by 
throwing  himself  upon  my  brother  before  he  was  on 
guard,  Arthur  Gordon  had  virtually  assassinated  him. 
lie  relied  upon  my  ignorance  for  the  success  of  the 
sinister  farce  he  was  playing.  ‘  When  I  saw  your 
brother  fall,’  he  continued,  ‘  I  was  wild  with  terror; 
and  not  knowing  what  I  did,  I  caught  you  up  in  my 
arms  and  brought  you  here.  But  don’t  tremble,  I  know 
that  you  are  not  in  my  house  of  your  own  free  will.  A 
carriage  is  below  and  awaits  your  orders  to  convey  you 
to  your  parents’  home.  It  will  be  easy  to  find  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  last  night’s  catastrophe.  Slander  will  not 
venture  to  attack  such  a  family  as  yours.’  He  spoke 
in  the  constrained  tone,  and  with  that  air  which  a 
brave  man,  condemned  to  death,  would  assume  in  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  his  last  wishes.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  mad.  ‘  And  you !  *  I  exclaimed,  ‘  you  !  What 
will  become  of  you  ?  ’  He  shook  his  head,  and  with  a 
look  of  anguish,  replied :  ‘  Me !  What  does  it  matter 
about  me !  I  am  ruined  undoubtedly.  So  much  the 
better.  Nothing  matters  now  that  I  must  live  apart 
from  you  ’ !  Ah !  he  knew  my  heart.  He  knew  his 
power!  Swayed  by  an  emotion  which  was  madness 
rather  than  heroism,  I  sprang  toward  him,  and  clasped 
him  in  my  arms :  ‘  Then  I,  too,  am  lost !  ’  I  cried. 

*  Since  fate  united  us,  nothing  but  death  shall  separate 
us.  I  love  you.  I  am  your  accomplice.  Let  the  curse 
fall  upon  both !  ’ 

A  keen  observer  would  certainly  have  detected  a 
gleam  of  fiendish  joy  in  his  eyes.  But  he  protested,  or 
pretended  to  protest.  With  feigned  energy  he  refused 
to  accept  such  a  sacrifice.  He  could  not  link  my  des- 
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tiny  to  his,  for  misery  had  ever  been  his  lot;  and  now 
that  this  last  and  most  terrible  misfortune  had  over¬ 
taken  him,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there 
was  a  curse  hanging  over  him !  He  would  not  suffer 
me  to  bring  misery  upon  myself,  and  eternal  remorse 
upon  him.  But  the  more  he  repulsed  me,  the  more 
obstinately  I  clung  to  him.  The  more  forcibly  he 
showed  the  horror  of  the  sacrifice,  the  more  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  honor  compelled  me  to  make  it.  So  at 
last  he  yielded,  or  seemed  to  yield,  with  transports  of 
gratitude  and  love.  ‘  Welt!  yes,  I  accept  your  sacrifice, 
my  darling !  ’  he  exclaimed.  ‘  I  accept  it ;  and  before 
the  God  who  is  looking  down  upon  11s,  I  swear  that  I 
will  do  all  that  is  in  human  power  to  repay  such  sublime 
and  marvellous  devotion/  And,  bending  over  me,  he 
printed  a  kiss  upon  my  forehead.  ‘  But  we  must  fly !  ’ 
he  resumed,  quickly.  ‘  I  have  my  happiness  to  defend 
now !  I  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  discover  us  and  sep¬ 
arate  us  now.  We  must  start  at  once,  without  losing  a 
moment,  and  gain  my  native  land,  America.  There,  we 
shall  be  safe.  For  rest  assured  they  will  search  for  us. 
Who  knows  but  even  now  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
upon  our  track?  Your  family  is  all-powerful — I  am  a 
mere  nobody — we  should  be  crushed  if  they  discover 
us.  They  would  bury  you  in  a  gloomy  cloister,  and  I 
should  be  tried  as  a  common  thief,  or  as  a  vile  assassin/ 
My  only  answer  was  :  ‘  Let  us  go !  Let  us  go  at  once !  ’ 
“  It  had  been  easy  for  him  to  foresee  what  the  result 
of  this  interview  would  be.  A  vehicle  was  indeed  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
me  to  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse — as  was  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  by  the  fact  that  his  trunks  were  already  strapped 
upon  it.  Besides,  the  coachman  must  have  received  his 
instructions  in  advance,  for  he  drove  us  straight  to  the 
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Havre  Railway  station  without  a  word.  It  was  not 
until  some  months  afterward  that  these  trifles,  which 
entirely  escaped  my  notice  at  the  time,  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  truth.  When  we  reached  the  station  we  found  a 
train  ready  to  start,  and  we  took  our  places  in  it.  I 
tried  to  quiet  my  conscience  with  miserable  sophistries. 
Remembering  that  God  has  said  to  woman:  To  follow 
thy  husband  thou  shalt  abandon  all  else,  native  land, 
paternal  home,  parents  and  friends,  I  told  myself  that 
this  was  the  husband  whom  my  heart  had  instinctively 
chosen,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  follow  him  and  share 
his  destiny.  And  thus  I  fled  with  him,  although  I 
thought  I  left  a  corpse  behind  me — the  corpse  of  my 
only  brother/’ 

M.  Wilkie  was  actually  so  much  interested  that  he 
forgot  his  anxiety  concerning  his  attitude,  and  no 
longer  thought  of  M.  de  Coralth  and  the  Marquis  de 
Valorsay.  He  even  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Amaz¬ 
ing!”  ' 

But  Madame  d’Argeles  had  already  resumed :  “  Such 
was  my  great,  inexcusable,  irreparable  fault.  I  have 
told  you  the  whole  truth,  without  trying  either  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  justify  anything.  Listen  to  my  chastisement ! 
On  our  arrival  at  Le  Havre  the  next  day,  Arthur  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  financially. 
Owing  to  our  precipitate  flight,  he  had  not  had  time  to 
realize  the  property  he  possessed — at  least  so  he  told 
me — a  banker,  on  whom  he  had  depended,  had  more¬ 
over  failed  him,  and  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay 
our  passage  to  New  York.  This  amazed  me.  My  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  absurd,  like  that  of  most  young  girls  in 
my  station.  I  knew  nothing  of  real  life,  of  its  require¬ 
ments  and  difficulties.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  there 
were  rich  people  and  poor  people,  that  money  was  a 
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necessity,  and  that  those  who  did  not  possess  it  would 
stoop  to  any  meanness  to  obtain  it.  But  all  this  was 
not  very  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  never  suspected  that 
a  few  francs  more  or  less  would  be  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  So  I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the 
request  to  which  this  confession  served  as  preface,  and 
Arthur  Gordon  was  obliged  to  ask  me  point-blank  if  I 
did  not  happen  to  have  some  money  about  me,  or  some 
jewelry  which  could  be  converted  into  money.  I  gave 
him  all  I  had,  my  purse  containing  a  few  louis,  a  ring 
and  a  necklace,  with  a  handsome  diamond  cross  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  However,  the  total  value  was  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  such  was  Arthur’s  disappointment  that 
he  made  a  remark  which  frightened  me  even  then, 
though  I  did  not  fully  understand  its  shameful  mean¬ 
ing  until  afterward :  ‘  A  woman  who  repairs  to  a 
rendezvous  should  always  have  all  the  valuables  she 
possesses  about  her.  One  never  knows  what  may 
happen.’ 

“Want  of  money  was  keeping  us  prisoners  at  Le 
Havre,  when  Arthur  Gordon  chanced  to  meet  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  was  the  captain  of  an  American 
sailing  vessel.  He  confided  his  embarrassment  to  his 
friend,  and  the  latter,  whose  vessel  was  to  sail  at  the 
end  of  the  same  week,  kindly  offered  us  a  free  passage. 
The  voyage  was  one  long  torture  to  me,  for  it  was  then 
that  I  first  served  my  apprenticeship  in  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace.  By  the  captain’s  offensive  gallantry,  the  lower 
officers’  familiarity  of  manner,  and  the  sailors’  ironical 
glances  whenever  I  appeared  on  deck,  I  saw  that  my 
position  was  a  secret  for  no  one.  Everybody  knew  that 
I  was  the  mistress  and  not  the  wife  of  the  man  whom 
I  called  my  husband ;  and,  without  being  really  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  perhaps,  they  made  me  cruelly  expiate  my 
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fault.  Moreover,  reason  had  regained  its  ascendency, 
my  eyes  were  gradually  opening  to  the  truth,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  learn  the  real  character  of  the  scoundrel 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all  that  makes  life  desirable. 

“  Not  that  he  had  wholly  ceased  to  practise  dissimu¬ 
lation.  But  after  the  evening  meal  he  often  lingered 
at  table  smoking  and  drinking  with  his  friend  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  when  he  joined  me  afterward,  heated  with 
alcohol,  he  shocked  me  by  advocating  theories  which 
were  both  novel  and  repulsive  to  me.  Once,  after 
drinking  more  than  usual,  he  entirely  forgot  his  as¬ 
sumed  part,  and  revealed  himself  in  his  true  character. 
He  declared  he  bitterly  regretted  that  our  love  affair 
had  ended  so  disastrously.  It  was  deplorable  to  think 
that  so  happily  conceived  and  so  skilfully  conducted  a 
scheme  should  have  terminated  in  bloodshed.  And  the 
blow  had  fallen  just  as  he  fancied  he  had  reached  the 
goal;  just  as  he  thought  he  would  reap  the  reward  of 
his  labor.  In  a  few  weeks’  more  time  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  gained  sufficient  influence  over  me  to 
persuade  me  to  elope  with  him.  This  would,  of  course, 
have  caused  a  great  scandal;  the  next  day  there  would 
have  been  a  family  conclave ;  a  compromise  would  have 
been  effected,  and  finally,  a  marriage  arranged  with  a 
large  dowry,  to  hush  up  the  affair.  ‘  And  I  should  now 
be  a  rich  man,’  he  added,  ‘  a  very  rich  man — I  should 
be  rolling  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  my  carriage, 
instead  of  being  on  board  this  cursed  ship,  eating  salt 
cod  twice  a  day,  and  living  on  charity.’ 

“  Ah !  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt.  The  truth 
was  as  clear  as  daylight.  I  had  never  been  loved,  not 
even  an  hour,  not  even  a  moment.  The  loving  letters 
which  had  blinded  me,  the  protestations  of  affection 
which  had  deceived  me,  had  been  addressed  to  my 
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father’s  millions,  not  to  myself.  And  not  unfrequently 
I  saw  Arthur  Gordon’s  face  darken,  as  he  talked  with 
evident  anxiety  about  what  he  could  do  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  me  in  America.  ‘  I  have  had  trouble 
enough  to  get  on  alone,’  he  grumbled.  ‘  What  will  it 
be  now?  To  burden  myself  with  a  penniless  wife! 
What  egregious  folly !  And  yet  I  couldn’t  have  acted 
differently — I  was  compelled  to  do  it.’  Why  had  he 
been  compelled  to  do  it?  why  had  he  not  acted  dif¬ 
ferently? — that  was  what  I  vainly  puzzled  my  brain  to 
explain.  However,  his  gloomy  fears  of  poverty  were 
not  realized.  A  delightful  surprise  awaited  him  at  New 
York.  A  relative  had  recently  died,  leaving  him  a 
legacy  of  fifty  thousand  dollars — a  small  fortune.  I 
hoped  that  he  would  now  cease  his  constant  complaints, 
but  he  seemed  even  more  displeased  than  before. 

‘  Such  is  the  irony  of  fate,’  he  repeated  again  and 
again.  ‘  With  this  money,  I  might  easily  have  married 
a  wife  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then  I 
should  be  rich  at  last !  ’  After  that,  I  had  good  reason 
to  expect  that  I  should  soon  be  forsaken — but  no, 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  he  married  me.  Had  he  done 
so  out  of  respect  for  his  word?  I  believed  so.  But, 
alas !  this  marriage  was  the  result  of  calculation,  like 
everything  else  he  did. 

“  We  were  living  in  New  York,  when  one  evening 
he  came  home,  looking  very  pale  and  agitated.  He 
had  a  French  nawspaper  in  his  hand.  ‘  Read  this,’  he 
said,  handing  it  to  me.  I  took  the  paper  as  he  bade 
me,  and  read  that  my  brother  had  not  been  killed,  that 
he  was  improving,  and  that  his  recovery  was  now  cer¬ 
tain.  And  as  I  fell  on  my  knees,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  thanking  God  for  freeing  me  from  such  terrible 
remorse,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  We  are  in  a  nice  fix !  I  advise 
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yon  to  congratulate  yourself!’  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  I  noticed  he  displayed  the  feverish  anxiety  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  is  constantly  threatened  with 
some  great  danger.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  said  to 
me :  ‘  I  cannot  endure  this  !  Have  our  trunks  ready  to¬ 
morrow,  and  we  will  start  South.  Instead  of  calling  our¬ 
selves  Gordon,  we’ll  travel  under  the  name  of  Grant.’  I 
did  not  venture  to  question  him.  He  had  quite  mas¬ 
tered  me  by  his  cruel  tyranny,  and  I  was  accustomed 
to  obey  him  like  a  slave  in  terror  of  the  lash.  However, 
during  our  long  journey,  I  learned  the  cause  of  our 
flight  and  change  of  name. 

“  ‘  Your  brother,  d - n  him,’  he  said,  one  day,  ‘  is 

hunting  for  me  everywhere !  He  wants  to  kill  me  or 
to  deliver  me  up  to  justice,  I  don’t  know  which.  He 
pretends  that  I  tried  to  murder  him  !  ’  It  was  strange ; 
but  Arthur  Gordon,  who  was  bravery  personified,  and 
who  exposed  himself  again  and  again  to  the  most 
frightful  dangers,  felt  a  wild,  unreasoning,  inconceiv¬ 
able  fear  of  my  brother.  It  was  this  dread  that  had 
decided  him  to  burden  himself  with  me.  He  feared 
that  if  he  left  me,  lying  unconscious  beside  my  brother’s 
lifeless  form,  I  might  on  recovering  my  senses  reveal 
the  truth,  and  unconsciously  act  as  his  accuser.  You 
were  born  in  Richmond,  Wilkie,  where  we  remained 
nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  I  saw  but  little  of 
your  father.  He  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  sev¬ 
eral  rich  planters,  and  spent  his  time  hunting  and  gam¬ 
bling  with  them.  Unfortunately,  fifty  thousand  dollars 
could  not  last  long  at  this  rate;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
skill  as  a  gambler,  he  returned  home  one  morning 
ruined.  A  fortnight  later  when  he  had  sold  our  effects, 
and  borrowed  all  the  money  he  could,  we  embarked 
again  for  France.  It  was  not  until  we  reached  Paris 
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that  I  discovered  the  reasons  that  had  influenced  him  in 
returning  to  Europe.  He  had  heard  of  my  father  and 
mother's  death,  and  intended  to  compel  me  to  claim 
my  share  of  the  property.  He  dared  not  appear  in 
person  on  account  of  my  brother.  At  last  the  hour  of 
my  vengeance  had  arrived ;  for  I  had  taken  a  solemn 
oath  that  this  scoundrel  who  had  ruined  me  should 
never  enjoy  the  fortune  which  had  been  his  only  object 
in  seducing  me.  I  had  sworn  to  die  inch  by  inch  and 
by  the  most  frightful  tortures  rather  than  give  him 
one  penny  of  the  Chalusse  millions.  And  I  kept  my 
word. 

“  When  I  told  him  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  assert 
my  rights,  he  seemed  utterly  confounded.  He  could 
not  understand  how  the  down-trodden  slave  dared  to 
revolt  against  him.  And  when  he  found  that  my  de¬ 
cision  was  irrevocable,  I  thought  he  would  have  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  It  made  him  wild  with  rage  to 
think  that  he  was  only  separated  from  this  immense 
fortune — the  dream  of  his  life — by  a  single  word  of 
mine,  and  to  find  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  extort 
that  word  from  me.  Then  began  a  struggle  between 
us,  which  became  more  and  more  frightful  as  the 
money  he  possessed  gradually  dwindled  away.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  resorted  to  brutal  treatment;  in 
vain  that  he  struck  me,  tortured  me,  and  dragged  me 
about  the  floor  by  the  hair  of  my  head !  The  thought 
that  I  was  avenged,  that  his  sufferings  equalled  mine, 
increased  my  courage  a  hundredfold,  and  made  me 
almost  insensible  to  physical  pain.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  the  first  to  grow  weary  of  the  struggle,  if  a 
fiendish  plan  had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  said  to 
himself  that  if  he  could  not  conquer  the  wife,  he  could 
conquer  the  mother,  and  he  threatened  to  turn  his  bru- 
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tality  to  you,  Wilkie.  To  save  you — for  I  knew  what 
lie  was  capable  of — I  pretended  to  waver,  and  I  asked 
twenty-four  hours  for  reflection.  He  granted  them. 
But  the  next  day  I  left  him  forever,  flying  from  him 
with  you  in  my  arms.” 

M.  Wilkie  turned  white,  and  a  cold  chill  crept  up 
his  spine.  However,  it  was  not  pity  for  his  mother’s 
sufferings,  nor  shame  for  his  father’s  infamy  that  agi¬ 
tated  him,  but  ever  the  same  terrible  fear  of  incurring 
the  enmity  of  this  dangerous  covcter  of  the  Chalusse 
millions.  Would  he  be  able  to  hold  his  father  at  bay 
even  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Coralth  and  the 
Marquis  de  Valorsay?  A  thousand  questions  rose  to 
his  lips,  for  he  was  eager  to  hear  the  particulars  of  his 
mother’s  flight ;  but  Madame  d’Argcles  hurried  on  with 
her  story  as  if  she  feared  her  strength  would  fail  before 
she  reached  the  end. 

“  I  was  alone  with  you,  Wilkie,  in  this  great  city,” 
she  resumed.  “  A  hundred  francs  was  all  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed.  My  first  care  was  to  find  a  place  of  shelter. 
For  sixteen  francs  a  month,  which  I  was  compelled  to 
pay  in  advance,  I  found  a  small,  meagrely  furnished 
room  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin.  It  was  badly 
ventilated  and  miserably  lighted,  but  still  it  was  shelter. 
I  said  to  myself  that  we  could  live  there  together  by 
my  work,  Wilkie.  I  was  a  proficient  in  feminine  ac¬ 
complishments;  I  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  earning  the  four 
or  five  francs  a  day  which  I  considered  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  subsistence.  Alas !  I  discovered  only 
too  soon  what  chimerical  hopes  I  had  cherished.  To 
give  music  lessons  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  pupils. 
Where  should  I  find  them  ?  I  had  no  one  to  recommend 
me,  and  I  scarcely  dared  show  myself  in  the  streets, 
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so  great  was  my  fear  that  your  father  would  discover 
our  hiding-place.  At  last,  I  decided  to  try  to  find 
some  employment  in  needlework,  and  timidly  offered 
my  services  at  several  shops.  Alas !  it  is  only  those 
who  have  gone  about  from  door  to  door  soliciting  work 
who  know  the  misery  of  the  thing.  To  ask  alms  would 
be  scarcely  more  humiliating.  People  sneered  at  me, 
and  replied  (when  they  deigned  to  reply  at  all)  that 
‘  there  was  no  business  doing,  and  they  had  all  the  help 
they  wanted.’  My  evident  inexperience  was  probably 
the  cause  of  many  of  these  refusals,  as  well  as  my 
attire,  for  I  still  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  rich 
woman.  Who  knows  what  they  took  me  for?  Still 
the  thought  of  you  sustained  me,  Wilkie,  and  nothing 
daunted  me. 

“  I  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  bands  of 
muslin  to  embroider,  and  some  pieces  of  tapestry  work 
to  fill  in.  Unremunerative  employment,  no  doubt,  espe¬ 
cially  to  one  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  quickly, 
rather  than  well.  By  rising  with  daylight,  and  working 
until  late  at  night,  I  scarcely  succeeded  in  earning 
twenty  sous  a  day.  And  it  was  not  long  before  even 
this  scanty  resource  failed  me.  Winter  came,  and  the 
cold  weather  with  it.  One  morning  I  changed  my  last 
five-franc  piece — it  lasted  us  a  week.  Then  I  pawned 
and  sold  everything  that  was  not  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  until  nothing  was  left  me  but  my  patched  dress 
and  a  single  skirt.  And  soon  an  evening  came  when 
the  owner  of  our  miserable  den  turned  us  into  the 
street  because  I  could  no  longer  pay  the  rent. 

“  This  was  the  final  blow !  I  tottered  away,  clinging 
to  the  walls  for  support;  too  weak  from  lack  of  food 
to  carry  you.  The  rain  was  falling,  and  chilled  us  to 
the  bones.  You  were  crying  bitterly.  And  all  that 
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night  and  all  the  next  day,  aimless  and  hopeless,  we 
wandered  about  the  streets.  I  must  either  die  of  want 
or  return  to  your  father.  I  preferred  death.  Toward 
evening — instinct  having  led  me  to  the  Seine — I  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  of  the  Point-Ncuf, 
holding  you  on  my  knees  and  watching  the  flow  of  the 
dark  river  below.  There  was  a  strange  fascination — 
a  promise  of  peace  in  its  depths — that  impelled  me 
almost  irresistibly  to  plunge  into  the  flood.  If  I  had 
been  alone  in  the  world,  I  should  not  have  stopped  to 
consider  a  second,  but  on  your  account,  Wilkie,  I 
hesitated.” 

Moved  by  the  thought  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped, 
M.  Wilkie  shuddered.  “  B-r-r-r!  ”  he  growled.  “  You 
did  well  to  hesitate.” 

She  did  not  even  hear  him,  but  continued :  “  I  at 
last  decided  that  it  was  best  to  put  an  end  to  this 
misery,  and  rising  with  difficulty,  I  was  approaching 
the  parapet,  when  a  gruff  voice  beside  us  exclaimed: 
‘  What  are  you  doing  there?’  I  turned,  thinking  some 
police  officer  had  spoken,  but  I  was  mistaken.  By  the 
light  of  the  street  lamp,  I  perceived  a  man  who  looked 
some  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  a  frank  and  rather 
genial  face.  Why  this  stranger  instantly  inspired  me 
with  unlimited  confidence  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  it 
was  an  unconscious  horror  of  death  that  made  me  long 
for  any  token  of  human  sympathy.  However  it  may 
have  been,  I  told  him  my  story,  but  not  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  names,  and  omitting  many  particulars.  He  had 
taken  a  seat  beside  me  on  the  bench,  and  I  saw  big 
tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  as  I  proceeded  with  my 
narrative.  ‘  It  is  ever  so!  it  is  ever  so !  ’  he  muttered. 
1  To  love  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  martyrdom.  It  is  to 
offer  one’s  self  as  a  victim  to  every  perfidy,  to  the 
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basest  treason  and  ingratitude.’  The  man  who  spoke 
in  this  fashion  was  Baron  Trigault.  He  did  not  allow 
me  to  finish  my  story.  ‘  Enough !  ’  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  follow  me !  ’  A  cab  was  passing,  he  made 
us  get  in,  and  an  hour  later  we  were  in  a  comfortable 
room,  beside  a  blazing  fire,  with  a  generously  spread 
table  before  us.  The  next  day,  moreover,  we  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  pleasant  home.  Alas  !  why  wasn't  the  baron 
generous  to  the  last?  You  were  saved,  Wilkie,  but  at 
what  a  price  !  ” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  her  face  redder  than  fire; 
but  soon  mastering  her  agitation,  she  resumed  :  “  There 
was  one  great  cause  of  dissension  between  the  baron 
and  myself.  I  wished  you  to  be  educated,  Wilkie,  like 
the  son  of  a  noble  family,  while  he  desired  you  should 
receive  the  practical  training  suited  to  a  youth  who 
would  have  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
win  position,  fortune,  and  even  name  for  himself.  Ah ! 
he  was  a  thousand  times  right,  as  events  have  since 
proved  only  too  well !  But  maternal  love  blinded  me, 
and,  after  an  angry  discussion,  he  went  away,  declaring 
he  would  not  see  me  again  until  I  became  more  reason¬ 
able.  He  thought  that  reflection  would  cure  me  of 
my  folly.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  fatal  obstinacy  which  is  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Chalusse  family.  While  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  how  I  could  find  the  means  of  carrying  the  plans 
I  had  formed  for  you  into  execution,  two  of  the  baron’s 
acquaintances  presented  themselves,  with  the  following 
proposal :  Aware  of  the  enormous  profits  derived  by 
clandestine  gambling  dens,  they  had  conceived  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  opening  a  public  establishment  on  a  large  scale, 
where  any  Parisian  or  foreigner,  if  he  seemed  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  possessed  of  means,  would  find  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  obtaining  admission.  By  taking  certain  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  by  establishing  this  gambling  den  in  a 
private  drawing-room,  they  believed  the  scheme  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  came  to  suggest  that  I  should  keep  the 
drawing-room  in  question,  and  be  their  partner  in  the 
enterprise.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  pledged  myself 
to,  I  accepted  their  offer,  influenced — I  should  rather 
say  decided — by  the  exalted  positions  which  both  these 
gentlemen  occupied,  by  the  public  consideration  they 
enjoyed,  and  the  honored  names  they  bore.  And  that 
same  week  this  house  was  rented  and  furnished,  and  I 
was  installed  in  it  under  the  name  of  Lia  d’Argeles. 

“  But  this  was  not  all.  There  still  remained  the  task 
of  creating  for  myself  one  of  those  scandalous  reputa¬ 
tions  that  attract  public  attention.  This  proved  an  easy 
task,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  my  silent  partners,  and 
the  innocent  simplicity  of  several  of  their  friends  and 
certain  journalists.  As  for  myself,  I  did  my  best  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  horrible  farce  which  was  to 
lend  infamous  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Lia  d’Argeles. 
I  had  magnificent  equipages  and  superb  dresses,  and  I 
made  myself  conspicuous  at  the  theatres  and  all  places 
of  public  resort.  As  is  generally  the  case  when  one 
is  acting  contrary  to  conscience,  I  called  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  sophistries  to  my  assistance.  I  tried  to  convince 
myself  that  appearances  are  nothing,  that  reality  is 
everything,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  if  I  were  known 
as  a  courtesan  since  rumor  lied,  and  my  life  was  really 
chaste.  When  the  baron  hastened  to  me  and  tried  to 
rescue  me  from  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  flung  myself, 
it  was  too  late.  I  had  discovered  that  the  business 
would  prove  successful;  and  for  your  sake,  I  longed 
for  money  as  passionately,  as  madly,  as  any  miser. 
Last  year  my  gaming-room  yielded  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  clear  profit,  and  I  received 
as  my  share  the  thirty-five  thousand  francs  which  you 
squandered.  Now  you  know  me  as  I  really  am.  My 
associates,  my  partners,  the  men  whose  secret  I  have 
faithfully  kept,  walk  the  streets  with  their  heads  erect. 
They  boast  of  their  unsullied  honor,  and  they  are 
respected  by  every  one.  Such  is  the  truth,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  make  their  disgrace  known.  Besides,  if 
I  proclaimed  it  from  the  house-tops,  no  one  would 
believe  me.  But  you  are  my  son,  and  I  owe  you  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  !  ” 

In  any  age  but  the  present,  Madame  d’Argeles's 
story  would  have  seemed  absolutely  incredible.  Now¬ 
adays,  however,  such  episodes  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Two  men — two  men  of  exalted  rank  and  highly  re¬ 
spected,  to  use  a  common  expression — associate  in 
opening  a  gaming-house  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
police,  and  in  coining  money  out  of  a  woman’s  sup¬ 
posed  disgrace.  ’Tis  after  all  but  an  everyday  oc¬ 
currence. 

The  unhappy  woman  had  told  her  story  with  appar¬ 
ent  coldness,  and  yet,  in  her  secret  heart,  she  perhaps 
hoped  that  by  disclosing  her  terrible  sacrifice  and  long 
martyrdom,  she  would  draw  a  burst  of  gratitude  and 
tenderness  from  her  son,  calculated  to  repay  her  for  all 
her  sufferings.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  draw  water  from  a  solid  rock  than  to 
extract  a  sympathetic  tear  from  Wilkie’s  eyes.  He  was 
only  alive  to  the  practical  side  of  this  narrative,  and 
what  impressed  him  most  was  the  impudent  assurance 
of  Madame  d’Argeles’s  business  associates.  “  Not  a 
bad  idea;  not  bad  at  all,”  he  exclaimed.  And,  boiling 
over  with  curiosity,  he  continued :  “  I  would  give  some¬ 
thing  handsome  to  know  those  men’s  names.  Really 
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you  ought  to  tell  me.  It  would  be  worth  one’s  while 
to  know.” 

Any  other  person  than  this  interesting  young  man 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  look  his  mother  gave 
him — a  look  embodying  the  deepest  disappointment  and 
contempt.  “  I  think  you  must  be  mad,”  she  remarked 
coldly.  And  as  he  sprang  up,  astonished  that  any  one 
should  doubt  his  abundant  supply  of  good  sense,  “  Let 
us  put  an  end  to  this,”  she  sternly  added. 

Thereupon  she  hastily  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
reappearing  a  moment  later  with  a  roll  of  papers  in  her 
hand.  “  Here,”  she  remarked,  “  is  my  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate,  your  certificate  of  birth,  and  a  copy  of  my  re¬ 
nunciation — a  perfectly  valid  document,  since  the  court 
has  authorized  it,  owing  to  my  husband’s  absence.  All 
these  proofs  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  but  on  one  condition.” 

This  last  word  fell  like  a  cold  shower-bath  upon 
Wilkie’s  exultant  joy.  “What  is  this  condition?”  he 
anxiously  inquired. 

“  It  is  that  you  should  sign  this  deed,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  my  notary — a  deed  by  which  you  pledge 
yourself  to  hand  me  the  sum  of  two  million  francs  on 
the  day  you  come  into  possession  of  the  Chalusse 
property.” 

Two  millions!  The  immensity  of  the  sum  struck 
Wilkie  dumb  with  consternation.  Nor  did  he  forget 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  the  Viscount  de 
Coralth  the  large  reward  he  had  promised  him — a  re¬ 
ward  promised  in  writing,  unfortunately.  “  I  shall 
have  nothing  left,”  he  began,  piteously. 

But  with  a  disdainful  gesture  Madame  d’Argeles  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  “  Set  your  mind  at  rest,”  said  she. 
“  You  will  still  be  immensely  rich.  All  the  estimates 
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which  have  been  made  are  far  below  the  mark.  When 
I  was  a  girl  I  often  heard  my  father  say  that  his 
income  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year.  My  brother  inherited  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  swear  that  he  never 
spent  more  than  half  of  his  income.” 

Wilkie's  nerves  had  never  been  subjected  to  so 
severe  a  shock.  He  tottered  and  his  brain  whirled. 
“  Oh !  oh !  ”  he  stammered.  This  was  all  he  could  say. 

“  Only  I  must  warn  you  of  a  more  than  probable 
deception,”  pursued  Madame  d’Argeles.  “  As  my 
brother  was  firmly  resolved  to  deprive  me  even  of  my 
rightful  portion  of  the  estate,  he  concealed  his  fortune 
in  every  possible  way.  It  will  undoubtedly  require 
considerable  time  and  trouble  to  gain  possession  of  the 
whole.  However  I  know  a  man,  formerly  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  confidential  agent,  who  might  aid  you  in 
this  task.” 

“And  this  man’s  name?” 

“  Is  Isidore  Fortunat.  I  saved  his  card  for  you. 
Here  it  is.” 

M.  Wilkie  took  it  up,  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket, 
and  then  exclaimed :  “  That  being  the  case,  I  consent 
to  sign,  but  after  this  you  need  not  complain.  Two 
millions  at  five  per  cent,  ought  to  greatly  alleviate  one’s 
sufferings.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  deign  to  notice  this  deli¬ 
cate  irony.  “  I  will  tell  you  in  advance  to  what  purpose 
I  intend  to  apply  this  sum,”  she  said. 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  I  intend  one  of  these  two  millions  to  serve  as  the 
dowry  of  a  young  girl  who  would  have  been  the  Count 
de  Chalusse’s  sole  legatee,  if  his  death  had  not  been 
so  sudden  and  so  unexpected.” 
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“  And  the  other  one  ?  ” 

“  The  otlier  I  intend  to  invest  for  you  in  such  a  way 
that  you  can  only  touch  the  interest  of  it,  so  that  you 
will  not  want  for  bread  after  you  have  squandered  your 
inheritance,  even  to  the  very  last  penny.” 

This  wise  precaution  could  not  fail  to  shock  such  a 
brilliant  young'  man  as  M.  Wilkie.  “  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  may  appear  very  gen¬ 
erous,  but  I  am  shrewd  enough,  never  you  fear.” 

“  Sign,”  interrupted  Madame  d’Argeles,  coldly. 

But  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  no  fool  by 
reading  and  re-reading  the  contract  before  he  would 
consent  to  append  his  name  to  it.  At  last,  however,  he 
did  so,  and  stowed  away  the  proofs  which  insured  him 
the  much-coveted  property. 

“  Now,”  said  Madame  d’Argeles,  “  I  have  one  re¬ 
quest  to  make  of  you.  Whenever  your  father  makes 
his  appearance  and  lays  claim  to  this  fortune,  I  entreat 
you  to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  which  would  only  make  your 
mother’s  shame  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  hither¬ 
to  stainless  name  of  Chalusse  still  more  widely  known. 
Compromise  with  him.  You  will  be  rich  enough  to 
satisfy  his  greed  without  feeling  it.” 

M.  Wilkie  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
were  deliberating  upon  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 
“  If  my  father  is  reasonable,  I  will  be  the  same,”  he 
said  at  last.  “  I  will  choose  as  an  arbiter  between  us 
one  of  my  friends — a  man  who  acts  on  the  square,  like 
myself — the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.” 

“  My  God  !  do  you  know  him?  ” 

“  He  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends.” 

Madame  d’Argeles  had  become  very  pale.  “Wretched 
boy !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  You  don’t  know  that  it’s  the 
marquis - ”  She  paused  abruptly.  One  word  more 
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and  she  would  have  betrayed  Pascal  Feraillettr’s  secret 
plans,  with  which  she  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
Baron  Trigault.  Had  she  a  right  to  do  this,  even  to 
put  her  son  on  his  guard  against  a  man  whom  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  villain  in  the  world? 

“  Well?  ”  insisted  M.  Wilkie,  in  surprise. 

But  Madame  d’Argeles  had  recovered  her  self-pos¬ 
session.  “  I  only  wished  to  warn  you  against  too  close 
a  connection  with  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.  lie  has 
an  excellent  position  in  society,  but  yours  will  be  far 
more  brilliant.  His  star  is  on  the  wane;  yours  is  just 
rising.  All  that  he  is  regretting,  you  have  a  right  to 
hope  for.  Perhaps  even  now  he  is  jealous  of  you,  and 
wishes  to  persuade  you  to  take  some  false  step.” 

“  Ah  !  you  little  know  him  !  ” 

“  I  have  warned  you.” 

M.  Wilkie  took  up  his  hat,  but,  though  he  was  long¬ 
ing  to  depart,  embarrassment  kept  him  to  the  spot.  He 
vaguely  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  his  mother  in 
this  style.  “  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  some  good  news 
to  bring  you.”  he  began. 

“  Before  night  I  shall  have  left  this  house,”  she 
answered. 

“  Of  course.  But  you  are  going  to  give  me  your  new 
address.” 

“  No.” 

“  What?— No!” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice  responded :  “  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  meet 
again.” 

“  And  the  two  millions  that  I  am  to  turn  over  to 
you?” 

“  Air.  Patterson  will  collect  the  money.  As  for  me, 
say  to  yourself  that  I’m  dead.  You  have  broken  the 
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only  link  that  bound  tnc  to  life,  by  proving  the  futility 
of  the  most  terrible  sacrifices.  However,  I  am  a 
mother,  and  I  forgive  you.”  Then  as  he  did  not  move, 
and  as  she  felt  that  her  strength  was  deserting  her, 
she  dragged  herself  from  the  room,  murmuring, 
“  Farewell !  ” 


XVI. 

Stupefied  with  astonishment,  M.  Wilkie  stood  for  a 
moment  silent  and  motionless.  “  Allow  me,”  he  fal¬ 
tered  at  last;  “allow  me — I  wish  to  explain.”  But 
Madame  d’Argeles  did  not  even  turn  her  head ;  the  door 
closed  behind  her  and  he  was  left  alone. 

However  strong  a  man’s  nature  may  be,  he  always 
has  certain  moments  of  weakness.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  moment  Wilkie  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Not  that  he  repented,  he  was  incapable 
of  that;  but  there  are  hours  when  the  most  hardened 
conscience  is  touched,  and  when  long  dormant  instincts 
at  last  assert  their  rights.  If  he  had  obeyed  his  first 
impulse,  he  would  have  darted  after  his  mother  and 
thrown  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  But  reflection, 
remembrance  of  the  Viscount  de  Coralth,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay,  made  him  silent  the  noblest  voice  that 
had  spoken  in  his  soul  for  many  a  long  day.  So,  with 
his  head  proudly  erect,  he  went  off,  twirling  his  mus¬ 
taches  and  followed  by  the  whispers  of  the  servants — 
whispers  which  were  ready  to  change  into  hisses  at  any 
moment. 

But  what  did  he  care  for  the  opinion  of  these  ple¬ 
beians  !  Before  he  was  a  hundred  paces  from  the  house 
his  emotion  had  vanished,  and  he  was  thinking  how  he 
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could  most  agreeably  spend  the  time  until  the  hour 
appointed  for  his  second  interview  with  M.  dc  Valor- 
say.  He  had  not  breakfasted,  but  “  his  stomach  was 
out  of  sorts,”  as  he  said  to  himself,  and  it  would  really 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  a  morsel. 
Thus  not  caring  to  return  home,  he  started  in  quest  of 
one  of  his  former  intimates,  with  the  generous  intention 
of  overpowering  him  with  the  great  news.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  failed  to  find  this  friend,  and  eager  to  vent 
the  pride  that  was  suffocating  him,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  entered  the  shop  of  an  engraver,  whom  he 
crushed  by  his  importance,  and  ordered  some  visiting 
cards  bearing  the  inscription  W.  de  Gordon-Chalusse, 
with  a  count’s  coronet  in  one  of  the  corners. 

Thus  occupied,  time  flew  by  so  quickly  that  he  was  a 
trifle  late  in  keeping  his  appointment  with  his  dear 
friend  the  marquis.  Wilkie  found  M.  de  Valorsay  as 
he  had  left  him — in  his  smoking-room,  talking  with  the 
Viscount  de  Coralth.  Not  that  the  marquis  had  been 
idle,  but  it  had  barely  taken  him  an  hour  to  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  he  had  had  in  complete 
readiness  since  the  evening  before.  “  Victory !  ”  cried 
Wilkie,  as  he  appeared  on  the  threshold.  “  It  was  a 
hard  battle,  but  I  asserted  my  rights.  I  am  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  heir!  the  millions  are  mine!”  And  without 
giving  his  friends  time  to  congratulate  him,  he  began 
to  describe  his  interview  with  Madame  d’Argeles,  pre¬ 
senting  his  conduct  in  the  most  odious  light  possible, 
pretending  he  had  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  harsh  re¬ 
joinders,  and  making  himself  out  to  be  “  a  man  of 
bronze,”  or  “  a  block  of  marble,”  as  he  said. 

“  You  are  certainly  more  courageous  than  I  fancied,” 
said  M.  de  Valorsay  gravely,  when  the  narrative  was 
ended. 
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“  Is  that  really  so  ?  ’’ 

“It  is,  indeed.  Now  the  world  is  before  you.  Let 
your  story  be  noised  abroad — and  it  will  be  noised 
abroad — and  you  will  become  a  hero.  Imagine  the 
amazement  of  Paris  when  it  learns  that  Lia  d’Argeles 
was  a  virtuous  woman,  who  sacrificed  her  reputation 
for  the  sake  of  her  son — a  martyr,  whose  disgrace  was 
only  a  shameful  falsehood  invented  by  two  men  of  rank 
to  increase  the  attractions  of  their  gambling-den !  It 
will  take  the  newspapers  a  month  to  digest  this  strange 
romance.  And  whom  will  all  this  notoriety  fall  upon? 
Upon  you,  my  dear  sir;  and  as  your  millions  will  lend 
an  additional  charm  to  the  romance,  you  will  become 
the  lion  of  the  season.” 

M.  Wilkie  was  really  too  much  overwhelmed  to 
feel  elated.  “  Upon  my  word,  you  overpower  me, 
my  dear  marquis — you  quite  overpower  me,”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

“  I  too  have  been  at  work,”  resumed  the  marquis. 
“  And  I  have  made  numerous  inquiries,  in  accordance 
with  my  promise.  I  almost  regret  it,  for  what  I  have 
discovered  is — very  singular,  to  say  the  least.  I  was 
just  saying  so  to  Coralth  when  you  came  in.  What  I 
have  learned  makes  it  extremely  unpleasant  for  me,  to 
find  myself  mixed  up  in  the  affair ;  accordingly,  I  have 
requested  the  persons  who  gave  me  this  information  to 
call  here.  You  shall  hear  their  story,  and  then  you 
must  decide  for  yourself.”  So  saying,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  as  soon  as  a  servant  answered  the  summons,  he 
exclaimed:  “Show  M.  Casimir  in.” 

When  the  lackey  had  retired  to  carry  out  this  order, 
the  marquis  remarked :  “  Casimir  was  the  deceased 
count’s  valet.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  honest,  intelligent, 
and  well  up  in  his  business — such  a  man  as  you  will 
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need,  in  fact,  and  I  won’t  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  hope  of  entering  your  service  has  aided  considerably 
in  unloosening  his  tongue.” 

M.  Casimir,  who  was  irreproachably  clad  in  black, 
with  a  white  cambric  tie  round  his  neck,  entered  the 
room  at  this  very  moment,  smiling  and  bowing  obse¬ 
quiously.  “  This  gentleman,  my  good  fellow,”  said  M. 
de  Valorsay,  pointing  to  Wilkie,  “  is  your  former  mas¬ 
ter’s  only  heir.  A  proof  of  devotion  might  induce  him 
to  keep  you  with  him.  What  you  told  me  a  little  while 
ago  is  of  great  importance  to  him;  see  if  you  can  re¬ 
peat  it  now  for  his  benefit.” 

In  his  anxiety  to  secure  a  good  situation,  M.  Casimir 
had  ventured  to  apply  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay;  he 
had  talked  a  good  deal,  and  the  marquis  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  making  him  an  unsuspecting  accomplice. 
“  I  never  deny  my  words,”  replied  the  valet,  “  and  since 
monsieur  is  the  heir  to  the  property,  I  won’t  hesitate 
to  tell  him  that  immense  sums  have  been  stolen  from 
the  late  count’s  estate.” 

M.  Wilkie  bounded  from  his  chair.  “  Immense 
sums  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Is  it  possible !  ” 

“  Monsieur  shall  judge.  On  the  morning  preceding 
his  death,  the  count  had  more  than  two  millions  in  bank¬ 
notes  and  bonds  stowed  away  in  his  escritoire,  but  when 
the  justice  of  the  peace  came  to  take  the  inventory,  the 
money  could  not  be  found.  We  servants  were  terribly 
alarmed,  for  we  feared  that  suspicion  would  fall  upon 
us.” 

Ah !  if  Wilkie  had  only  been  alone  he  would  have 
given  vent  to  his  true  feelings.  But  here,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  marquis  and  M.  de  Coralth,  he  felt  that  he 
must  maintain  an  air  of  stoical  indifference.  He  almost 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  in  a  tolerably  firm  voice  he 
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remarked:  “This  is  not  very  pleasant  news.  Two 
millions!  that’s  a  good  haul.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  have 
you  any  clue  to  the  thief?  ” 

The  valet’s  troubled  glance  betrayed  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science,  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back.  “  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  accuse  an  innocent  person,”  he  replied, 
“  but  there  was  some  one  who  constantly  had  access  to 
that  escritoire.” 

“  And  who  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.” 

“  I  don’t  know  the  lady.” 

“  She’s  a  young  girl  who  is — at  least  people  say — 
the  count’s  illegitimate  daughter.  Her  word  was  law 
in  the  house.” 

“What  has  become  of  her?” 

“  She  has  gone  to  live  with  General  de  Fondege,  one 
of  the  count’s  friends.  She  wouldn’t  take  her  jewels 
and  diamonds  away  with  her,  which  seemed  very 
strange,  for  they  are  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  Even  Bourigeau  said  to  me :  ‘  That’s  un¬ 
natural,  M.  Casimir.’  Borigeau  is  the  concierge  of  the 
house,  a  very  worthy  man.  Monsieur  will  not  find  his 
equal.” 

Unfortunately,  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  valet’s 
friend  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  footman, 
who,  after  tapping  respectfully  at  the  door,  entered  the 
room  and  exclaimed :  “  The  doctor  is  here,  and  desires 
to  speak  with  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  M.  de  Valorsay,  “  ask  him  to 
wait.  When  I  ring,  you  can  usher  him  in.”  Then 
addressing  M.  Casimir,  he  added : 

“  You  may  retire  for  the  present,  but  don’t  leave  the 
house.  M.  Wilkie  will  acquaint  you  with  his  inten¬ 
tions  by  and  by.’* 
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The  valet  thereupon  backed  out  of  the  room,  bowing 
profoundly. 

“  There  is  a  story  for  you !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Wilkie  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  “  A  robbery  of  two 
millions !  ” 

The  marquis  shook  his  head,  and  remarked,  gravely : 
“  That’s  a  mere  nothing.  I  suspect  something  far  more 
terrible.” 

“  What,  pray?  Upon  my  word!  you  frighten  me.” 

“  Wait !  I  may  be  mistaken.  Even  the  doctor  may 
be  deceived.  But  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.”  As  he 
spoke,  he  pulled  the  bell-rope,  and  an  instant  after,  the 
servant  announced:  “Dr.  Jodon.” 

It  was,  indeed,  the  same  physician  who  had  annoyed 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  by  his  persistent  curiosity 
and  impertinent  questions,  at  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s 
bedside ;  the  same  crafty  and  ambitious  man,  constantly 
tormented  by  covetousness,  and  ready  to  do  anything 
to  gratify  it — the  man  of  the  period,  in  short,  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  the  display  by  which  he  hoped 
to  deceive  other  people,  and  who  was  almost  starving 
in  the  midst  of  his  mock  splendor. 

M.  Casimir  was  an  innocent  accomplice,  but  the  doc¬ 
tor  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Interviewed  on  behalf 
of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  by  Madame  Leon,  he  had 
fathomed  the  whole  mystery  at  once.  These  two  crafty 
natures  had  read  and  understood  each  other.  No 
definite  words  had  passed  between  them — they  were 
both  too  shrewd  for  that;  and  yet,  a  compact  had  been 
concluded  by  which  each  had  tacitly  agreed  to  serve 
the  other  according  to  his  need. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  appeared,  M.  de  Valorsay 
rose  and  shook  hands  with  him;  then,  offering  him  an 
arm-chair,  he  remarked :  “  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
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doctor,  that  I  have  in  some  measure  prepared  this  gen¬ 
tleman  ” — designating  M.  Wilkie — “  for  your  terrible 
revelation.” 

By  the  doctor’s  attitude,  a  keen  observer  might  have 
divined  the  secret  trepidation  that  always  precedes  a 
bad  action  which  has  been  conceived  and  decided  upon 
in  cold  blood. 

“  To  tell  the  truth,”  he  began,  speaking  slowly,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  “  now  that  the  moment  for  speak¬ 
ing  has  come,  I  almost  hesitate.  Our  profession  has 
painful  exigencies.  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late.  If 
there  had  been  any  of  the  count’s  relatives  in  the  house, 
or  even  an  heir  at  the  time,  I  should  have  insisted  upon 
an  autopsy.  But  now - ” 

On  hearing  the  word  “  autopsy,”  M.  Wilkie  looked 
round  with  startled  eyes.  He  opened  his  lips  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  speaker,  but  the  physician  had  already  re¬ 
sumed  his  narrative.  “  Besides,  I  had  only  suspicions,” 
he  said,  “  suspicions  based,  it  is  true,  upon  strange  and 
alarming  circumstances.  I  am  a  man,  that  is  to  say, 
I  am  liable  to  error.  In  the  kingdom  of  science  it 
would  be  unpardonable  temerity  on  my  part  to 

affirm - 

“To  affirm  what?”  interrupted  M.  Wilkie. 

The  physician  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  dogmatic  tone.  “  The  count  appar¬ 
ently  died  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  but  certain 
poisons  produce  similar  and  even  identical  symptoms 
which  are  apt  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  medical 
men.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  count’s  intellect,  his 
muscular  rigidity  alternating  with  utter  relaxation,  the 
dilation  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  and  more  than  aught 
else  the  violence  of  his  last  convulsions,  have  led  me  to 
ask  myself  if  some  criminal  had  not  hastened  his  end.” 
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Whiter  than  his  shirt,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
M.  Wilkie  sprang  from  his  chair.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  The  count  was  murdered — 
poisoned.” 

But  the  physician  replied  with  an  energetic  protest. 
‘‘  Oh,  not  so  fast !  ”  said  he.  “  Don’t  mistake  my  con¬ 
jectures  for  assertions.  Still,  I  ought  not  to  conceal 
the  circumstances  which  awakened  my  suspicions.  On 
the  morning  preceding  his  attack,  the  count  took  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  contents  of  a  vial  which  the  people  in 
charge  could  not  or  would  not  produce.  When  I  asked 
what  this  vial  contained,  the  answer  was :  ‘  A  medicine 
to  prevent  apoplexy.’  I  don’t  say  that  this  is  false,  but 
prove  it.  As  for  the  motive  that  led  to  the  crime,  it  is 
apparent  at  once.  The  escritoire  contained  two  millions 
of  francs,  and  the  money  has  disappeared.  Show  me 
the  vial,  find  the  money,  and  I  will  admit  that  I  am 
wrong.  But  until  then,  I  shall  have  my  suspicions.” 

He  did  not  speak  like  a  physician  but  like  an  exam¬ 
ining  magistrate,  and  his  alarming  deductions  found 
their  way  even  to  M.  Wilkie’s  dull  brain.  “  Who  could 
have  committed  the  crime  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  could  only  have  been  the  person  likely  to  profit 
by  it;  and  only  one  person  besides  the  count  knew  that 
the  money  was  in  the  house,  and  had  possession  of  the 
key  of  this  escritoire.” 

“  And  this  person  ?  ” 

“  Is  the  count’s  illegitimate  daughter,  who  lived  in 
the  house  with  him — Mademoiselle  Marguerite.” 

M.  Wilkie  sank  into  his  chair  again,  completely 
overwhelmed.  The  coincidence  between  the  doctor’s 
deposition  and  M.  Casimir’s  testimony  was  too  remark¬ 
able  to  pass  unnoticed.  Further  doubt  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble.  “  Ah  !  this  is  most  unfortunate  !  ”  faltered  Wilkie. 
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“  What  a  pity !  Such  difficulties  never  assail  any  one 
but  me!  What  am  I  to  do?”  And  in  his  distress  he 
glanced  from  the  doctor  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay, 
and  then  at  M.  de  Coralth,  as  if  seeking  inspiration 
from  each  of  them. 

“  My  profession  forbids  my  acting  as  an  adviser  in 
such  cases,”  replied  the  physician,  “but  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  not  the  same  reasons  for  keeping  silent.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  interrupted  the  marquis  quickly ;  “  but 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  man  must  be  left 
to  his  own  inspirations.  The  most  I  can  do,  is  to  say 
what  course  I  should  pursue  if  I  were  one  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  count’s  relatives  or  heirs.” 

“  Pray  tell  me,  my  dear  marquis,”  sighed  Wilkie. 
“  You  would  render  me  an  immense  service  by  doing 
so.” 

M.  de  Valorsay  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment;  and 
then  he  solemnly  exclaimed :  “  I  should  feel  that  my 
honor  required  me  to  investigate  every  circumstance 
connected  with  this  mysterious  affair.  Before  receiving 
a  man’s  estate,  one  must  know  the  cause  of  his  death, 
so  as  to  avenge  him  if  he  has  been  foully  murdered.” 

For  M.  Wilkie  the  oracle  had  spoken.  “  Such  is  my 
opinion  exactly,”  he  declared.  “  But  what  course  would 
you  pursue,  my  dear  marquis?  How  would  you  set 
about  solving  this  mystery?” 

“  I  should  appeal  to  the  authorities.” 

“  Ah!” 

“  And  this  very  day,  this  very  hour,  without  losing 
a  second,  I  should  address  a  communication  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor,  informing  him  of  the  robbery  which  is 
patent  to  any  one,  and  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
foul  play.” 

“Yes,  that  would  be  an  excellent  idea;  but  there  is. 
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one  slight  drawback — I  don’t  know  how  to  draw  up 
such  a  communication.” 

“  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do  yourself ;  but 
any  lawyer  or  notary  will  give  you  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  such  person  ? 
Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  the  address  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  man?  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  who  has  almost 
all  the  members  of  my  club  as  his  clients.” 

This  last  reason  was  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  M. 
Wilkie's  choice.  “Where  can  I  find  him?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  At  his  house — he  is  always  there  at  this  hour. 
Come !  here  is  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  You  had 
better  make  a  note  of  his  address.  Write:  ‘Maumejan, 
Route  de  la  Revolted  Tell  him  that  I  sent  you,  and 
he  will  treat  you  with  the  same  consideration  as  he 
would  show  to  me.  He  lives  a  long  way  off,  but  my 
brougham  is  standing  in  the  courtyard ;  so  take  it,  and 
when  your  consultation  is  over,  come  back  and  dine 
with  me.” 

“  Ah !  you  are  too  kind !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Wilkie. 
“  You  overpower  me,  my  dear  marquis,  you  do,  upon 
my  word !  I  shall  fly  and  be  back  in  a  moment.” 

He  went  off  looking  radiant ;  and  a  moment  later  the 
carriage  which  was  to  take  him  to  M.  Maumejan’s  was 
heard  rolling  out  of  the  courtyard. 

The  doctor  had  already  taken  up  his  hat  and  cane. 
“  You  will  excuse  me  for  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,”  said  he,  “  but  I  have  an  engagement 
to  discuss  a  business  matter.” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“  I  am  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  dentist’s 
establishment.” 

“What,  you?” 
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“  Yes,  I.  You  may  tell  me  that  this  is  a  downfall, 
but  I  will  answer,  ‘  It  will  give  me  a  living.’  Medicine 
is  becoming  a  more  and  more  unremunerative  profes¬ 
sion.  However  hard  a  physician  may  work,  he  can 
scarcely  pay  for  the  water  he  uses  in  washing  his  hands. 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  business  of  a 
well-established  and  well-known  dentist,  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood.  Why  not  avail  myself  of  it?  Only  one 
thing  worries  me — the  lack  of  funds.” 

The  marquis  had  expected  the  doctor  would  require 
remuneration  for  his  services.  Before  compromising 
himself  any  further,  M.  Jodon  wished  to  know  what 
compensation  he  was  to  receive.  The  marquis  was  so 
sure  of  this,  that  he  quickly  exclaimed :  “  Ah,  my  dear 
doctor,  if  you  have  need  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  offer  them  to  you.” 

"Really?” 

“  Upon  my  honor  !  ” 

“  And  when  can  you  let  me  have  the  money?” 

"  In  three  or  four  days’  time.” 

The  bargain  was  concluded.  The  doctor  was  now 
ready  to  find  traces  of  any  poison  whatsoever  in  the 
Count  de  Chalusse’s  exhumed  remains.  He  pressed 
the  marquis’s  hand  and  then  went  off,  exclaiming: 
“  Whatever  happens  you  can  count  upon  me.” 

Left  alone  with  the  Viscount  de  Coralth,  and  conse¬ 
quently  freed  from  all  restraint,  M.  de  Valorsay  rose 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief.  “  What  an  inter¬ 
minable  seance!”  he  growled.  And,  approaching  his 
acolyte,  who  was  sitting  silent  and  motionless  in  an 
arm-chair,  he  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming: 
“  Are  you  ill  that  you  sit  there  like  that,  as  still  as  a 
mummy?  ” 

The  viscount  turned  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
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aroused  from  slumber.  “  I’m  well  enough,”  he  an¬ 
swered  somewhat  roughly.  “  I  was  only  thinking.” 

“  Your  thoughts  are  not  very  pleasant,  to  judge  from 
the  look  on  your  face.” 

“  No.  I  was  thinking  of  the  fate  that  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  us.” 

“  Oh !  A  truce  to  disagreeable  prophecies,  please ! 
Besides,  it’s  too  late  to  draw  back,  or  to  even  think  of 
retreat.  The  Rubicon  is  passed.” 

“  Alas  !  that  is  the  cause  of  my  anxiety.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  my  wretched  past,  which  you  have  threatened 
me  with  like  a  dagger,  I  should  long  ago  have  left  you 
to  incur  this  danger  alone.  You  were  useful  to  me  in 
times  past,  I  admit.  You  presented  me  to  the  Baroness 
Trigault,  to  whose  patronage  I  owe  my  present  means, 
but  I  am  paying  too  dearly  for  your  services  in  allow¬ 
ing  myself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  your  danger¬ 
ous  schemes.  Who  aided  you  in  defrauding  Kami- 
Bey?  Who  bet  for  you  against  your  own  horse  Do¬ 
mingo?  Who  risked  his  life  in  slipping  those  cards  in 
the  pack  which  Pascal  Ferailleur  held?  It  was  Coralth, 
always  Coralth.” 

A  gesture  of  anger  escaped  the  marquis,  but  resolv¬ 
ing  to  restrain  himself,  he  made  no  rejoinder.  It  was 
not  until  after  he  had  walked  five  or  six  times  round 
the  smoking-room  and  grown  more  calm  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  viscount’s  side.  “  Really,  I  don’t  recog¬ 
nize  you,”  he  began.  “  Is  it  really  you  who  have  turned 
coward?  And  at  what  a  moment,  pray?  Why,  on  the 
very  eve  of  success.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  believe  you.” 

“  Facts  shall  convince  you.  This  morning  I  might 
have  doubted,  but  now,  thanks  to  that  vain  idiot  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Wilkie,  I  am  sure,  perfectly, 
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mathematically  sure  of  success.  Maumejan,  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  me,  and  who  is  the  greediest,  most 
avaricious  scoundrel  alive,  will  draw  up  such  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  Marguerite  will  sleep  in  prison.  Moreover, 
other  witnesses  will  be  summoned.  By  what  Casimir 
has  said,  you  can  judge  what  the  other  servants  will 
say.  This  testimony  will  be  sufficient  to  convict  her  of 
the  robbery.  As  for  the  poisoning,  you  heard  Dr. 
Jodon.  Can  I  depend  upon  him?  Evidently,  if  I  pay 
without  haggling.  Very  well;  I  shall  pay.” 

But  all  this  did  not  reassure  M.  de  Coralth.  “  The 
accusation  will  fall  to  the  ground,”  said  he,  “  as  soon 
as  the  famous  vial  from  which  M.  de  Chalusse  took  two 
spoonfuls  is  found.” 

“  Excuse  me ;  it  won’t  be  found.” 

“  But  why?” 

“  Because  I  know  where  it  is,  my  dear  friend.  It  is 
in  the  count’s  escritoire,  but  it  won’t  be  there  any  longer 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“Who  will  remove  it?” 

“  A  skilful  fellow  whom  Madame  Leon  has  found  for 
me.  Everything  has  been  carefully  arranged.  To¬ 
morrow  night  at  the  latest  Madame  Leon  will  let  this 
man  into  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse  by  the  garden  gate, 
which  she  has  kept  the  key  of.  Vantrasson,  as  the  man 
is  called,  knows  the  management  of  the  house,  and  he 
will  break  open  the  escritoire  and  take  the  vial  away. 
You  may  say  that  there  are  seals  upon  the  furniture, 
placed  there  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  That’s  true, 
but  this  man  tells  me  that  he  can  remove  and  replace 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  detection;  and  as  the 
lock  has  been  forced  once  already — the  day  after  the 
count’s  death — a  second  attempt  to  break  the  escri¬ 
toire  open  will  not  be  detected.” 
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The  viscount  remarked,  with  an  ironical  air :  “  All 
that  is  perfect;  but  the  autopsy  will  reveal  the  falseness 
of  the  accusation.” 

“  Naturally — but  an  autopsy  will  require  time,  and 
that  will  suit  my  plans  admirably.  After  eight  or  ten 
days’  solitary  confinement  and  several  rigid  examina¬ 
tions,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  energy  and  courage 
will  flag.  What  do  you  think  she  will  reply  to  the  man 
who  says  to  her :  c  I  love  you,  and  for  your  sake  I  will 
attempt  the  impossible.  Swear  to  become  my  wife  and 
I  will  establish  your  innocence?’” 

“  I  think  she  will  say :  ‘  Save  me  and  I  will  marry 
you !  ’  ” 

M.  de  Valorsay  clapped  his  hands.  “  Bravo !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  “you  have  spoken  the  truth.  Remember, 
now,  that  your  dark  forebodings  are  only  chimeras ! 
Yes,  she  will  swear  it,  and  I  know  she  is  the  woman  to 
keep  her  vow,  even  if  she  died  of  sorrow.  And  the 
very  next  day  I  will  go  to  the  examining  magistrate 
and  say  to  him :  £  Marguerite  a  thief !  Ah,  what  a 
frightful  mistake.  A  robbery  has  been  committed,  it’s 
true;  but  I  know  the  real  culprit — a  scoundrel  who 
fancied  that  by  destroying  a  single  letter  he  would  an¬ 
nihilate  all  traces  of  the  breach  of  fidelity  he  had  com¬ 
mitted.  Fortunately,  the  Count  de  Chalusse  distrusted 
this  man,  and  proof  of  his  breach  of  trust  is  in  ex¬ 
istence.  I  have  this  proof  in  my  hands.’  And  I  will 
show  a  letter  establishing  the  truth  of  my  assertion.” 

No  forebodings  clouded  the  marquis's  joy;  he  saw 
no  obstacles;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  already  tri¬ 
umphed.  “  And  the  day  following,”  he  resumed, 
“  when  Marguerite  becomes  my  wife,  I  shall  take  from 
a  certain  drawer  a  certain  document,  given  to  me  by 
M.  de  Chalusse  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
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his  sun-in-law,  and  in  which  he  recognizes  Marguerite 
as  his  daughter,  and  makes  her  his  sole  legatee.  And 
this  document  is  perfectly  cn  regie,  and  unattackable. 
Maumejan,  who  has  examined  it,  guarantees  that  the 
value  of  the  count’s  estate  cannot  be  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions.  Five  will  go  to  Madame  d’Argeles,  or  her  son 
Wilkie,  as  their  share  of  the  property.  The  remaining 
five  will  be  mine.  Come,  confess  that  the  plan  is  ad¬ 
mirable  !  ” 

“Admirable,  undoubtedly;  but  terribly  complicated. 
When  there  are  so  many  wheels  within  wheels,  one  of 
them  is  always  sure  to  get  out  of  order.” 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  Besides,  you  have  I  don’t  know  how  many  accom¬ 
plices — Maumejan,  the  doctor,  Madame  Leon,  and 
Vantrasson,  not  counting  myself.  Will  all  these  people 
perform  their  duties  satisfactorily?” 

“  Each  of  them  is  as  much  interested  in  my  success 
as  I  am  myself.” 

“  But  we  have  enemies — Madame  d’Argeles,  For- 
tunat - ” 

“  Madame  d’Argeles  is  about  to  leave  Paris.  If  For- 
tunat  is  troublesome  I  will  purchase  his  silence;  Mau¬ 
mejan  has  promised  me  money.” 

But  M.  de  Coralth  had  kept  his  strongest  argument 
until  the  last.  “And  Pascal  Ferailleur?”  said  he. 
“  You  have  forgotten  him.” 

No;  M.  de  Valorsay  had  not  forgotten  him.  You  do 
not  forget  the  man  you  have  ruined  and  dishonored. 
Still,  it  was  in  a  careless  tone  that  ill  accorded  with  his 
state  of  mind  that  the  marquis  replied :  “  The  poor  devil 
must  be  cn  route  for  America  by  this  time.” 

The  viscount  shook  his  head.  “  That’s  what  I’ve  in 
vain  been  trying  to  convince  myself  of,”  said  he.  “  Do 
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you  know  that  Pascal  was  virtually  expelled  from  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  that  his  name  has  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  advocates?  If  he  hasn’t  blown  his  brains 
out,  it  is  only  because  he  hopes  to  prove  his  innocence. 
Ah  !  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  wouldn’t  be 
so  tranquil  in  mind  !  ” 

He  stopped  short  for  the  door  had  suddenly  opened. 
The  interruption  made  the  marquis  frown,  but  anger 
gave  way  to  anxiety  when  he  perceived  Madame  Leon, 
who  entered  the  room  out  of  breath  and  extremely  red 
in  the  face. 

“  There  wasn’t  a  cab  to  be  had  !  ”  she  groaned.  “Just 
my  luck.  I  came  on  foot,  and  ran  the  whole  way.  I’m 
utterly  exhausted ;  ”  and  so  saying,  she  sank  into  an 
arm-chair. 

M.  de  Valorsay  had  turned  very  pale.  “  Defer  your 
complaints  until  another  time,”  he  said,  harshly. 
“  What  has  happened?  Tell  me.” 

The  estimable  woman  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  as 
she  plaintively  replied:  “There  is  so  much  to  tell? 
First,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  has  written  two  letters, 
but  I  have  failed  to  discover  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
Secondly,  she  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  yester¬ 
day  evening  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  General’s 
son,  Lieutenant  Gustave,  and,  on  parting,  they  shook 
hands  like  a  couple  of  friends,  and  said,  *  It  is 
agreed.’  ” 

“  And  is  that  all?” 

“  One  moment  and  you’ll  see.  This  morning  Made¬ 
moiselle  went  out  with  Madame  de  Fondege  to  call  on 
the  Baroness  Trigault.  I  do  not  know  what  took  place 
there,  but  there  must  have  been  a  terrible  scene;  for 
they  brought  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  back  uncon¬ 
scious,  in  one  of  the  baron’s  carriages.” 
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“Do  you  hear  that,  viscount?”  exclaimed  M.  de 
Valor  say. 

“  Yes !  You  shall  have  the  explanation  to-morrow,” 
answered  AT.  de  Coralth. 

“  And  last,  but  not  least,”  resumed  Aladame  Leon, 
“  on  returning  home  this  evening  at  about  five  o’clock, 
I  fancied  I  saw  ATademoisclle  Alarguerite  leave  the 
house  and  go  up  the  Rue  Pigalle.  I  had  thought  she 
was  ill  and  in  bed,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘This  is  very 
strange.’  So  I  hastened  after  her.  It  was  indeed  she. 
Of  course,  I  followed  her.  And  what  did  I  see?  Why, 
Alademoiselle  paused  to  talk  with  a  vagabond,  clad  in 
a  blouse.  They  exchanged  notes,  and  Alademoiselle 
Alarguerite  returned  home.  And  here  I  am.  She  must 
certainly  suspect  something.  What  is  to  be  done?” 

If  M.  de  Valorsay  were  frightened,  he  did  not  show 
it.  “  Alany  thanks  for  your  zeal,  my  dear  lady,”  he 
replied,  “  but  all  this  is  a  mere  nothing.  Return  home 
at  once;  you  will  receive  my  instructions  to-morrow.” 


XVII. 

AIademoiselle  AIarguerite  had  been  greatly  surprised 
on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Al.  Fortunat  when  she 
saw  Victor  Chupin  suddenly  step  forward  and  eagerly 
exclaim:  “I  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  name  I  bear  if 
I  do  not  find  Al.  Ferailleur  for  you  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.” 

It  is  true  that  Al.  Fortunat’s  clerk  did  not  appear  to 
the  best  advantage  on  this  occasion.  In  order  to  watch 
Al.  de  Coralth,  he  had  again  arrayed  himself  in  his  cast¬ 
off  clothes,  and  with  his  blouse  and  his  worn-out  shoes, 
his  “  knockers  ”  and  his  glazed  cap,  he  looked  the 
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vagabond  to  perfection.  Still,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  once  doubt  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  this  strange  auxiliary.  Without  an  instant’s  hes¬ 
itation  she  replied,  “  I  accept  your  services,  monsieur.” 

Chupin  felt  at  least  a  head  taller  as  he  heard  this 
beautiful  young  girl  speak  to  him  in  a  voice  as  clear 
and  as  sonorous  as  crystal.  “  Ah !  you  are  right  to 
trust  me,”  he  rejoined,  striking  his  chest  with  his 
clinched  hand,  “  for  I  have  a  heart — but ” 

“  But  what,  monsieur?” 

“  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  consent  to  do  what  I 
wish.  It  would  be  a  very  good  plan,  but  if  it  dis¬ 
pleases  you,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“  And  what  do  you  wish  ?  ” 

“  To  see  you  every  day,  so  as  to  tell  you  what  Eve 
done,  and  to  obtain  such  directions  as  I  may  require. 
I’m  well  aware  that  I  can’t  go  to  M.  de  Fondege’s  door 
and  ask  to  speak  to  you ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of 
seeing  each  other.  For  instance,  every  evening  at  five 
o’clock  precisely,  I  might  pass  along  the  Rue  Pigalle, 
and  warn  you  of  my  presence  by  such  a  signal  as  this : 

‘  Pi-ouit !  ’  ”  So  saying  he  gave  vent  to  the  peculiar 
call,  half  whistle,  half  ejaculation,  which  is  familiar  to 
the  Parisian  working-classes.  “  Then,”  he  resumed, 
“  you  might  come  down  and  I  would  tell  you  the  news ; 
besides,  I  might  often  help  you  by  doing  errands.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  bowing  her  head,  she  replied : 

“  What  you  suggest  is  quite  practicable.  On  and 
after  to-morrow  evening  I  will  watch  for  you;  and  if 
I  don’t  come  down  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  you  will 
know  that  I  am  unavoidably  detained.” 

Chupin  ought  to  have  been  satisfied.  But  no,  he  had 
still  another  request  to  make ;  and  instinct,  supplying 
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the  lack  of  education,  told  him  that  it  was  a  delicate 
one.  Indeed,  he  dared  not  present  his  petition;  but  his 
embarrassment  was  so  evident,  and  he  twisted  his  poor 
cap  so  despairingly,  that  at  last  the  young  girl  gently 
asked  him:  “  Is  there  anything  more?” 

He  still  hesitated,  but  eventually,  mustering  all  his 
courage,  he  replied:  “Well,  yes,  mademoiselle.  I’ve 
never  seen  Monsieur  Ferailleur.  Is  he  tall  or  short, 
light  or  dark,  stout  or  thin?  I  do  not  know.  I  might 
stand  face  to  face  with  him  without  being  able  to  say, 
‘  It’s  he.’  But  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  if  I 
only  had  a  photograph  of  him.” 

A  crimson  flush  spread  over  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  face.  Still  she  answered,  unaffectedly,  “  I  will 
give  you  M.  Ferailleur’s  photograph  to-morrow,  mon¬ 
sieur.” 

“  Then  I  shall  be  all  right !  ”  exclaimed  Chupin. 
“  Have  no  fears,  mademoiselle,  we  shall  outwit  these 
scoundrels !  ” 

So  far  a  silent  witness  of  this  scene,  M.  Fortunat 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere.  He  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  by  his  clerk’s  suddenly  increased  impor¬ 
tance;  and  yet  it  mattered  little  to  him,  for  his  only 
object  was  to  revenge  himself  on  Valorsay.  “  Victor  is 
a  capable  and  trustworthy  young  fellow,  mademoiselle,” 
he  declared ;  “  he  has  grown  up  under  my  training,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  him  a  faithful  servant.” 

A  “  have  you  finished,  you  old  liar  ?  ”  rose  to  Chupin’s 
lips,  but  respect  for  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  uttering  the  words.  “  Then  every¬ 
thing  is  decided,”  she  said,  pleasantly.  And  with  a 
smile  she  offered  her  hand  to  Chupin  as  one  does  in 
concluding  a  bargain. 

If  he  had  yielded  to  his  first  impulse  he  would  have 
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thrown  himself  on  his  knees  and  kissed  this  hand  of 
hers,  the  whitest  and  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen. 
As  it  was,  he  only  ventured  to  touch  it  with  his  finger¬ 
tips,  and  yet  he  changed  color  two  or  three  times. 
“  What  a  woman !  ”  he  exclaimed,  when  she  had  left 
them.  “  A  perfect  queen !  A  man  would  willingly 
allow  himself  to  be  chopped  in  pieces  for  her  sake ;  and 
she’s  as  good  and  as  clever  as  she’s  handsome.  Did  you 
notice,  monsieur,  that  she  did  not  offer  to  pay  me.  She 
understood  that  I  offered  to  work  for  her  for  my  own 
pleasure,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  honor.  Heavens  ! 
how  I  should  have  chafed  if  she  had  offered  me  money. 
How  provoked  I  should  have  been  !  ” 

Chupin  was  so  fascinated  that  he  wished  no  reward 
for  his  toil !  This  was  so  astonishing  that  M.  Fortunat 
remained  for  a  moment  speechless  with  surprise.  “Have 
you  gone  mad,  \Tictor?’’  he  inquired  at  last. 

“  Mad  !  I  ? — not  at  all ;  I’m  only  becoming - ’’  He 

stopped  short.  He  was  going  to  add :  “  an  honest 
man.”  But  it  is  scarcely  proper  to  talk  about  the  rope 
in  the  hangman’s  house,  and  there  are  certain  words 
which  should  never  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
certain  people.  Chupin  knew  this,  and  so  he  quickly 
resumed :  “  When  I  become  rich,  when  I’m  a  great 
banker,  and  have  a  host  of  clerks  who  spend  their  time 
in  counting  my  gold  behind  a  grating,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  wife  of  my  own  like  that.  But  I  must  be 
off  about  my  business  now,  so  till  we  meet  again, 
monsieur.” 

The  foregoing  conversation  will  explain  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Madame  Leon  chanced  to  surprise  her  dear 
young  lady  in  close  conversation  with  a  vagabond  clad 
in  a  blouse.  Victor  Chupin  was  not  a  person  to  make 
promises  and  then  leave  them  unfulfilled.  Though  he 
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was  usually  unimpressionable,  like  all  who  lead  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  still,  when  his  emotions  were  once 
aroused,  they  did  not  spend  themselves  in  empty  pro¬ 
testations.  It  became  his  fixed  determination  to  find 
Pascal  Ferailleur,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task  in  no 
wise  weakened  his  resolution.  His  starting  point  was 
that  Pascal  had  lived  in  the  Rue  d’l  lm,  and  had  sud¬ 
denly  gone  off  with  his  mother,  with  the  apparent  in¬ 
tention  of  sailing  for  America.  This  was  all  he  knew 
positively,  and  everything  else  was  mere  conjecture. 
Still  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  convinced  him  that 
instead  of  leaving  Paris,  Pascal  was  really  still  there, 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  establish  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  M.  de  Coralth 
and  the  Marquis  dc  Valorsay.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
such  a  slight  basis  to  depend  upon,  was  it  not  almost 
madness  to  hope  to  discover  a  man  who  had  such 
strong  reasons  for  concealing  himself?  Chupin  did  not 
think  so ;  in  fact,  when  he  declared  his  determination 
to  perform  this  feat,  his  plan  was  already  perfected. 

On  leaving  M.  Fortunat’s  office,  he  hastened  straight 
to  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  con¬ 
cierge  of  the  house  where  Pascal  had  formerly  resided 
was  by  no  means  a  polite  individual.  He  was  the  very 
same  man  who  had  answered  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  questions  so  rudely  ;  but  Chupin  had  a  way 
of  conciliating  even  the  most  crabbish  doorkeeper,  and 
of  drawing  from  him  such  information  as  lie  desired. 
He  learned  that  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October  Madame  Ferailleur,  after  seeing  her  trunks 
securely  strapped  on  to  a  cab,  had  entered  the  vehicle, 
ordering  the  driver  to  take  her  to  the  Railway  Station 
in  the  Place  du  Havre !  Chupin  wished  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  cab,  but  the  concierge  could  not  give  it- 
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He  mentioned,  however,  that  this  cab  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  Madame  Ferailleur’s  servant-woman,  who 
lived  only  a  few  steps  from  the  house.  A  moment  later 
Chupin  was  knocking  at  this  woman’s  door.  She  was 
a  very  worthy  person,  and  bitterly  regretted  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  had  befallen  her  former  employers.  She 
confirmed  the  doorkeeper’s  story,  but  unfortunately  she, 
too,  had  quite  forgotten  the  number  of  the  vehicle.  All 
she  could  say  was  that  she  had  hired  it  at  the  cab  stand 
in  the  Rue  Soufflot,  and  that  the  driver  was  a  portly, 
pleasant-faced  man. 

Chupin  repaired  at  once  to  the  Rue  Soufflot,  where 
he  found  the  man  in  charge  of  the  stand  in  the  most 
savage  mood  imaginable.  He  began  by  asking  Chupin 
what  right  he  had  to  question  him,  why  he  wished  to 
do  so,  and  if  he  took  him  for  a  spy.  He  added  that  his 
duty  only  consisted  in  noting  the  arrivals  and  depart¬ 
ures  of  the  drivers,  and  that  he  could  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatever.  There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  this  ferocious  personage;  and  yet  Chupin 
bowed  none  the  less  politely  as  he  left  the  little  office. 
“  This  is  bad,”  he  growled,  as  he  walked  away,  for  he 
was  really  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next;  and  if  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  was  at  least  extremely  disconcerted  and 
perplexed.  Ah !  if  he  had  only  had  a  card  from  the 
prefecture  of  police  in  his  pocket,  or  if  he  had  been 
more  imposing  in  appearance,  he  would  have  encoun¬ 
tered  no  obstacles;  he  might  then  have  tracked  this  cab 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  as  easily  as  he  could  have 
followed  a  man  bearing  a  lighted  lantern  through  the 
darkness.  But  poor  and  humble,  without  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  with  no  other  auxiliaries  than  his 
own  shrewdness  and  experience,  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  against.  Pausing  in  his  walk,  he  had  taken  off 
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Iiis  cap  and  was  scratching  his  head  furiously,  when 
suddenly  he  exclaimed:  “What  an  ass  I  anil”  in  so 
loud  a  tone  that  several  passers-by  turned  to  see  who 
was  applying  this  unllattering  epithet  to  himself. 

Chupin  had  just  remembered  one  of  .M.  Isidore  For- 
ttinat's  debtors,  a  man  whom  he  often  visited  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  some  trilling  amount  from  him,  and 
who  was  employed  in  the  Central  office  of  the  Paris 
Cab  Company.  “  If  any  one  can  help  me  out  of  this 
difficulty,  it  must  be  that  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself. 
“  I  hope  I  shall  find  him  at  his  desk !  Come,  Victor, 
my  boy,  you  must  look  alive!  " 

However,  he  could  not  present  himself  at  the  office 
in  the  garb  he  then  wore,  and  so,  much  against  his  will, 
he  went  home  and  changed  his  clothes.  Then  he  took 
a  cab  at  his  own  expense,  and  drove  with  all  possible 
speed  to  the  main  office  of  the  Cab  Company,  in  the 
Avenue  de  Segur.  Nevertheless  it  was  already  ten 
o’clock  when  he  arrived  there.  lie  was  more  fortunate 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  man  he  wanted  had 
charge  of  a  certain  department,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  office  every  evening  after  dinner.  He  was 
there  now. 

He  was  a  poor  devil  who,  while  receiving  a  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year,  spent  a  couple  of 
thousand,  and  utilized  his  wits  in  defending  his  meagre 
salary  from  his  creditors.  On  perceiving  Chupin,  he 
made  a  wrathful  gesture,  and  his  first  words  were:  “  I 
haven’t  got  a  penny.” 

But  Chupin  smiled  his  most  genial  smile.  ‘‘  What !  ” 
said  he,  “  do  you  fancy  I’ve  come  to  collect  money  from 
you  here,  and  at  this  hour?  You  don’t  know  me.  I 
merely  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

The  clerk’s  clouded  face  brightened.  “  Since  that  is 
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the  case,  pray  take  a  seat,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  serve 
you,”  he  replied. 

“  Very  well.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  lady  living  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm 
sent  to  the  stand  in  the  Rue  Soufflot  for  a  cab.  Her 
baggage  was  placed  upon  it,  and  she  went  away  no  one 
knows  where.  However,  this  lady  is  a  relative  of  my 
employer,  and  he  so  much  wishes  to  find  her  that  he 
would  willingly  give  a  hundred  francs  over  and  above 
the  amount  you  owe  him,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
the  vehicle.  He  pretends  that  you  can  give  him  this  num¬ 
ber  if  you  choose;  and  it  isn’t  an  impossibility,  is  it?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  easier,”  replied 
the  clerk,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  in¬ 
genious  mechanism  of  the  office  to  an  outsider.  “  Have 
you  ten  minutes  to  spare?  ” 

“  Ten  days,  if  necessary,”  rejoined  Chupin. 

“  Then  you  shall  see.”  So  saying  the  clerk  rose  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  room,  whence  a  moment  later 
he  returned  carrying  a  large  green  box.  “  This  con¬ 
tains  the  October  reports  sent  in  every  evening  by  the 
branch  offices,”  he  remarked  in  explanation.  He  next 
opened  the  box,  glanced  over  the  documents  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  joyfully  exclaimed  :  “  Here  we  have  it.  This 
is  the  report  sent  in  by  the  superintendent  of  the  cab¬ 
stand  in  the  Rue  Soufflot  on  the  16th  October.  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  vehicles  that  arrived  or  left  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  nine  o’clock  till  a  quarter  past  nine.  Five  cabs 
came  in,  but  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them. 
Three  went  out  bearing  the  numbers  1781,  3025,  and 
2140.  One  of  these  three  must  have  taken  your  em¬ 
ployer’s  relative.” 

"  Then  I  must  question  the  three  drivers.” 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  What  is  the 
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use  of  doing  that?”  he  said,  disdainfully.  “Ah!  you 
don't  understand  the  way  in  which  we  manage  our  busi¬ 
ness !  The  drivers  are  artful,  but  the  company  isn’t  a 
fool.  By  expending  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  on  its  detective  force  every  year,  it  knows  what 
each  cab  is  doing  at  each  hour  of  the  day.  I  will  now 
look  for  the  reports  sent  in  respecting  these  three  driv¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  three  will  give  us  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.” 

This  time  the  search  was  a  considerably  longer  one, 
and  Chupin  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient,  when  the 
clerk  waved  a  soiled  and  crumpled  sheet  of  paper  tri¬ 
umphantly  in  the  air,  and  cried  :  “  What  did  I  tell  you? 
This  is  the  report  concerning  the  driver  of  No.  2140. 
Listen:  Friday,  at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  sent  to  the 
Rue  d'Ulm -  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ” 

“  It’s  astonishing!  But  where  can  I  find  this  driver?” 

“  I  can’t  say,  just  at  this  moment  ;  he’s  on  duty  now. 
But  as  he  belongs  to  this  division  he  will  be  back  sooner 
or  later,  so  you  had  better  wait.” 

“  I  will  wait  then ;  only  as  I’ve  had  no  dinner,  I’ll 
go  out  and  get  a  mouthful  to  eat.  I  can  promise  you 
that  M.  Fortunat  will  send  you  back  your  note  can¬ 
celled.” 

Chupin  was  really  very  hungry,  and  so  he  rushed  off 
to  a  little  eating-house  which  he  had  remarked  on  his 
way  to  the  office.  There  for  eighteen  sous  he  dined, 
or  rather  supped,  like  a  prince ;  and  as  he  subsequently 
treated  himself  to  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of 
brandy,  as  a  reward  for  his  toil,  some  little  time  had 
elapsed  when  he  returned  to  the  office.  However,  No. 
2140  had  not  returned  in  his  absence,  so  he  stationed 
himself  at  the  door  to  wait  for  it. 

His  patience  was  severely  tried,  for  it  was  past  mid- 
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night  when  Chupin  saw  the  long-looked-for  vehicle 
enter  the  courtyard.  The  driver  slowly  descended  from 
his  box  and  then  went  into  the  cashier’s  office  to  pay 
over  his  day’s  earnings,  and  hand  in  his  report.  Then 
he  came  out  again  evidently  bound  for  home.  As  the 
servant-woman  had  said,  he  was  a  stout,  jovial-faced 
man,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  glass  of  “no 
matter  what”  in  a  wine-shop  that  was  still  open. 
Whether  he  believed  the  story  that  Chupin  told  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  questions  or  not,  at  all  events  he  answered  them 
very  readily.  He  perfectly  remembered  having  been 
sent  to  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  and  spoke  of  his  “  fare  ”  as  a 
respectable-looking  old  lady,  enumerated  the  number 
of  her  trunks,  boxes,  and  packages,  and  even  described 
their  form.  He  had  taken  her  to  the  railway  station, 
stopping  at  the  entrance  in  the  Rue  d’Amsterdam;  and 
when  the  porters  inquired,  as  usual,  “  Where  is  this 
baggage  to  go?”  the  old  lady  had  answered,  “To 
London.” 

Chupin  felt  decidedly  crestfallen  on  hearing  this.  He 
had  fancied  that  Madame  Ferailleur  had  merely  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  driving  to  the  Havre  railway 
station  so  as  to  set  possible  spies  on  the  wrong  track, 
and  he  would  have  willingly  wagered  anything,  that 
after  going  a  short  distance  she  had  given  the  cabman 
different  instructions.  Not  so,  however,  he  had  taken 
her  straight  to  the  station.  Was  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  deceived  then?  Had  Pascal  really  fled  from 
his  enemies  without  an  attempt  at  resistance?  Such  a 
course  seemed  impossible  on  his  part.  Thinking  over 
all  this,  Chupin  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  before  five  o’clock,  he  was  wandering  about 
the  Rue  d’Amsterdam  peering  into  the  wine-shops  in 
search  of  some  railway  porter.  It  did  not  take  him 
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long-  to  find  one,  and  having  done  so,  he  made  him 
the  best  of  friends  in  less  than  no  time.  Although  this 
porter  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  himself,  he  took 
Chupin  to  a  comrade  who  remembered  handling  the 
baggage  of  an  old  lady  bound  for  London,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  sixteenth.  However,  this  baggage  was  not 
put  into  the  train  after  all;  the  old  lady  had  left  it  in 
the  cloak-room,  and  the  next  day  a  fat  woman  of  un¬ 
prepossessing  appearance  had  called  for  the  things,  and 
had  taken  them  away,  after  paying  the  charges  for 
storage.  This  circumstance  had  been  impressed  on  the 
porter’s  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  had  not  given 
him  a  farthing  gratuity,  although  he  had  been  much 
more  obliging  than  the  regulations  required.  However, 
when  she  went  off,  she  remarked  in  a  honeyed  voice, 
but  with  an  exceedingly  impudent  air :  “  I’ll  repay  you 
for  your  kindness,  my  lad.  I  keep  a  wine-shop  on  the 
Route  d’Asnieres,  and  if  you  ever  happen  to  pass  that 
way  with  one  of  your  comrades,  come  in,  and  I’ll  re¬ 
ward  you  with  a  famous  drink !  ” 

What  had  exasperated  the  porter  almost  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  was  the  certainty  he  felt  that  she  was  mock¬ 
ing  him.  “  For  she  didn’t  give  me  her  name  or  ad¬ 
dress,  the  old  witch !  ”  he  growled.  “  She  had  better 
look  out,  if  I  ever  get  hold  of  her  again !  ” 

But  Chupin  had  already  gone  off,  unmoved  by  his 
informant’s  grievances.  Now  that  he  had  discovered 
the  stratagem  which  Madame  Ferailleur  had  employed 
to  elude  her  pursuers,  his  conjectures  were  changed  into 
certainties.  This  information  proved  that  Pascal  was 
concealed  somewhere  in  Paris;  but  where?  If  he  could 
only  find  out  this  woman  who  had  called  for  the  trunks, 
it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Madame  Ferailleur 
and  her  son,  but  how  was  he  to  ascertain  the  woman’s 
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whereabouts?  She  had  said  that  she  kept  a  wine-shop 
on  the  Route  d’Asnieres.  Was  this  true?  Was  it  not 
more  likely  that  this  vague  direction  was  only  a  fresh 
precaution  ? 

This  much  was  certain :  Chupin,  who  knew  every 
wine-shop  on  the  Route  d’Asnieres,  did  not  remember 
any  such  powerful  matron  as  the  porter  had  described. 
He  had  not  forgotten  Madame  Vantrasson.  But  to 
imagine  any  bond  of  interest  between  Pascal  and  such 
a  woman  as  she  was,  seemed  absurd  in  the  extreme. 
However,  as  he  found  himself  in  such  a  plight  and 
could  not  afford  to  let  any  chance  escape,  he  repaired 
merely  for  form’s  sake  to  the  Vantrasson  establishment. 
It  had  not  changed  in  the  least  since  the  evening  he 
visited  it  in  company  with  M.  Fortunat — but  seen  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  it  appeared  even  more  dingy  and 
dilapidated.  Madame  Vantrasson  was  not  in  her  ac¬ 
customed  place,  behind  the  counter,  between  her  black 
cat — her  latest  idol — and  the  bottles  from  which  she 
prepared  her  ratafia,  now  her  supreme  consolation  here 
below.  There  was  no  one  in  the  shop  but  the  landlord. 
Seated  at  a  table,  with  a  lighted  candle  near  him,  he 
was  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  would  have  set 
Chupin’s  mind  working  if  he  had  noticed  it.  Van¬ 
trasson  had  taken  some  wax  from  a  sealed  bottle,  and, 
after  melting  it  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  he  let  it 
drop  slowly  on  to  the  table.  He  then  pressed  a  sou 
upon  it,  and  when  the  wax  had  become  sufficiently  cool 
and  stiff,  he  removed  it  from  the  table  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  impression,  by  means  of  a  thin  bladed  knife 
similar  to  those  which  glaziers  use.  However,  Chupin 
did  not  remark  this  singular  employment.  He  was 
engaged  in  mentally  ejaculating,  “Good!  the  old 
woman  isn’t  here.”  And  as  his  plan  of  campaign 
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was  already  prepared,  he  entered  without  further  hesi¬ 
tation. 

As  Yanlrasson  heard  the  door  turn  upon  its  hinges, 
he  rose  so  awkwardly,  or  rather  so  skilfully,  as  to  let 
all  his  implements,  wax,  knife,  and  impressions,  fall  on 
the  floor  behind  the  counter.  “  What  can  I  do  to  serve 
you  ?  ”  lie  asked,  in  a  husky  voice. 

“  Nothing.  I  wished  to  speak  with  your  wife.” 

“  She  has  gone  out.  She  works  for  a  family  in  the 
morning.” 

This  was  a  gleam  of  light.  Chupin  had  not  thought 
of  the  only  hypothesis  that  could  explain  what  seemed 
inexplicable  to  him.  However,  he  knew  how  to  conceal 
his  satisfaction,  and  so  with  an  air  of  disappointment, 
he  remarked :  “  That’s  too  bad !  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
call  again.” 

“  So  you  have  a  secret  to  tell  my  wife?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Won’t  I  do  as  well,  then?” 

“  I’ll  tell  yon  how  it  is.  I’m  employed  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  room  of  the  western  railway  station,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  if  your  wife  didn’t  call  there  a  few  days  ago 
for  some  trunks  ?  ” 

The  landlord’s  features  betrayed  the  vague  perturba¬ 
tion  of  a  person  who  can  count  the  days  by  his  mistakes, 
and  it  was  with  evident  hesitation  that  he  replied: 

“Yes,  my  wife  went  to  the  Havre  station  for  some 
baggage  last  Sunday.” 

“  I  thought  so.  Well,  this  is  my  errand :  either  the 
clerk  forgot  to  ask  her  for  her  receipt,  or  else  he  lost 
it.  He  can’t  find  it  anywhere.  I  came  to  ask  your 
wife  if  she  hadn’t  kept  it.  When  she  returns,  please 
deliver  my  message;  and  if  she  has  the  receipt,  pray 
send  it  to  me  through  the  post.” 
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The  ruse  was  not  particularly  clever,  but  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  deceive  Vantrasson.  “  To  whom  am  I  to 
send  this  receipt?”  he  asked. 

“  To  me,  Victor  Chupin,  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,”  was 
the  reply. 

Imprudent  youth !  alas,  he  little  suspected  what  a 
liberty  M.  Fortunat  had  taken  with  his  name  on  the 
evening  he  visited  the  Vantrassons.  But  on  his  side 
the  landlord  of  the  Model  Lodging  House  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  name  mentioned  by  the  agent.  He  turned 
pale  with  anger  on  beholding  his  supposed  creditor,  and 
quickly  slipping  between  the  visitor  and  the  door,  he 
said:  “  So  your  name  is  Victor  Chupin?” 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

“  And  you  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Railway 
Company  ?  ” 

“  As  I  just  told  you.” 

“  That  doesn’t  prevent  you  from  acting  as  a  col¬ 
lector,  does  it?” 

Chupin  instinctively  recoiled,  convinced  that  he  had 
betrayed  himself  by  some  blunder,  but  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  he  had  erred.  “  I  did  do  something  in 
that  line  formerly,”  he  faltered. 

Vantrasson  doubted  no  longer.  “  So  you  confess 
that  you  are  a  vile  scoundrel !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You 
confess  that  you  purchased  an  old  promissory  note  of 
mine  for  fourpence,  and  then  sent  a  man  here  to  seize 
my  goods !  Ah !  you’d  like  to  trample  the  poor  under 
foot,  would  you !  Very  well.  I  have  you  now,  and  I'll 
settle  your  account!  Take  that!”  And  so  saying,  he 
dealt  his  supposed  creditor  a  terrible  blow  with  his 
clinched  fist  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the  other  end  of 
the  shop. 

Fortunately,  Chupin  was  very  nimble.  He  did  not 
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lose  his  footing,  but  sprung  over  a  table  and  used  it  as 
a  rampart  to  shield  himself  from  his  dangerous  assail¬ 
ant.  In  the  open  field,  he  could  easily  have  protected 
himself  ;  but  here  in  this  narrow  space,  and  hemmed 
in  a  corner,  he  felt  that  despite  this  barrier  he  was  lost. 
“What  a  devil  of  a  mess!  ”  he  thought,  as  with  won¬ 
derful  agility  lie  avoided  Vantrasson’s  fist,  a  fist  that 
would  have  felled  an  ox.  He  had  an  idea  of  calling 
for  assistance.  But  would  any  one  hear  him?  Would 
any  one  reply?  And  if  help  came,  would  not  the  police 
be  sure  to  hear  of  the  broil?  And  if  they  did,  would 
there  not  be  an  investigation  which  would  perhaps  dis¬ 
turb  Pascal’s  plans?  Fearing  to  injure  those  whom  he 
wished  to  serve,  he  resolved  to  let  himself  be  hacked 
to  pieces  rather  than  allow  a  cry  to  escape  him;  but 
he  changed  his  tactics,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
parry  the  blows  as  he  had  done  before,  he  now  only 
thought  of  gaining  the  door,  inch  by  inch. 

He  had  almost  reached  it,  not  without  suffering  con¬ 
siderable  injury,  when  it  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young 
man  clad  in  black,  with  a  smooth  shaven  face,  entered  the 
shop,  and  sternly  exclaimed:  “Why!  what’s  all  this?” 

The  sight  of  the  newcomer  seemed  to  stupefy  Van- 
trasson.  “Ah!  it  is  you,  Monsieur  Maumejan?”  he 
faltered,  with  a  crestfallen  air.  “  It’s  nothing;  we  were 
only  in  fun.” 

M.  Maumejan  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
explanation;  and  in  the  indifferent  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  delivering  a  message,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
scarcely  understood,  he  said :  “  A  person  who  knows 
that  your  wife  is  in  my  employ  requested  me  to  ask  you 
if  you  would  be  ready  to  attend  to  that  little  matter 
she  spoke  of.” 

“  Certainly.  I  was  preparing  for  it  a  moment  ago.” 
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Chupin  heard  no  more.  lie  had  hurried  out,  his 
clothes  in  disorder,  and  himself  not  a  little  hurt;  but 
his  delight  made  him  lose  all  thought  of  his  injuries. 
“  That’s  M.  Ferailleur,”  he  muttered,  “  I’m  sure  of  it, 
and  I’m  going  to  prove  it.”  So  saying  he  hid  himself 
in  the  doorway  of  a  vacant  house  a  few  paces  distant 
from  the  Vantrassons’,  and  waited. 

Then  as  soon  as  M.  Maumejan  emerged  from  the 
Model  Lodging  House,  he  followed  him.  The  young 
man  with  the  clean  shaven  face  walked  up  the  Route 
d’Asnieres,  turned  to  the  right  into  the  Route  de  la 
Revolte,  and  at  last  paused  before  a  house  of  humble 
aspect.  At  that  moment  Chupin  darted  toward  him, 
and  softly  called,  “  M’sieur  Ferailleur !  ” 

The  young  man  turned  instinctively.  Then  seeing  his 
mistake,  and  feeling  that  he  had  betrayed  himself,  he 
sprang  upon  Chupin,  and  caught  him  by  the  wrists: 
“  Scoundrel !  who  are  you  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Who 
has  hired  you  to  follow  me !  What  do  you  want  of 
me?  ” 

“  Not  so  fast,  m’sieur !  Don’t  be  so  rough !  You 
hurt  me.  I’m  sent  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite !  ” 


XVIII. 

“  O  God!  send  Pascal  to  my  aid,”  prayed  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  as  she  left  M.  Fortunat’s  house.  Now  she 
understood  the  intrigue  she  had  been  the  victim  of; 
but,  instead  of  reassuring  her  the  agent  had  frightened 
her,  by  revealing  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay’s  desperate 
plight.  She  realized  what  frenzied  rage  must  fill  this 
man’s  heart  as  he  felt  himself  gradually  slipping  from 
the  heights  of  opulence,  down  into  the  depths  of  pov- 
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erty  and  crime.  What  might  he  not  dare,  in  order  to 
preserve  even  the  semblance  of  grandeur  for  a  year, 
or  a  month,  or  a  day  longer !  Had  they  measured  the 
extent  of  his  villainy?  Would  he  even  hesitate  at  mur¬ 
der?  And  the  poor  girl  asked  herself  with  a  shudder 
if  Pascal  were  still  living;  and  a  vision  of  his  bleeding 
corpse,  lying  lifeless  in  some  deserted  street,  rose  before 
her.  And  who  could  tell  what  dangers  threatened  her 
personally?  For,  though  she  knew  the  past,  she  could 
not  read  the  future.  What  did  M.  de  Valorsay’s  letter 
mean?  and  what  was  the  fate  that  he  held  in  reserve 
for  her,  and  that  made  him  so  sanguine  of  success? 
The  impression  produced  upon  her  mind  was  so  terri¬ 
ble  that  for  a  moment  she  thought  of  hastening  to  the 
old  justice  of  the  peace  to  ask  for  his  protection  and  a 
refuge.  But  this  weakness  did  not  last  long.  Should 
she  lose  her  energy?  Should  her  will  fail  her  at  the 
decisive  moment?  “No,  a  thousand  times  no !  ”  she 
said  to  herself  again  and  again.  “  I  will  die  if  needs 
be,  but  I  will  die  fighting!”  And  the  nearer  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  Rue  Pigalle,  the  more  energetically  she 
drove  away  her  apprehension,  and  sought  for  an  ex¬ 
cuse  calculated  to  satisfy  any  one  who  might  have 
noticed  her  long  absence. 

An  unnecessary  precaution.  She  found  the  house  as 
when  she  left  it,  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  ser¬ 
vants — the  strangers  sent  the  evening  before  from  the 
employment  office.  Important  matters  still  kept  the 
General  and  his  wife  from  home.  The  husband  had  to 
show  his  horses;  and  the  wife  was  intent  upon  shop¬ 
ping.  As  for  Madame  Leon,  most  of  her  time  seemed 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  family  of  relatives  she  had  so 
suddenly  discovered.  Alone,  free  from  all  espionage, 
and  wishing  to  ward  off  despondency  by  occupation, 
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Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  just  beginning  a  letter 
to  her  friend  the  old  magistrate,  when  a  servant  entered 
and  announced  that  her  dressmaker  was  there  and 
wished  to  speak  with  her.  “  Let  her  come  in,”  replied 
Marguerite,  with  unusual  vivacity.  “  Let  her  come  in 
at  once.” 

A  lady  who  looked  some  forty  years  of  age,  plainly 
dressed,  but  of  distinguished  appearance,  was  there¬ 
upon  ushered  into  the  room.  Like  any  well-bred 
modiste,  she  bowed  respectfully  while  the  servant  was 
present,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room  she  ap¬ 
proached  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  and  took  hold  of 
her  hands :  “  My  dear  young  lady,”  said  she,  “  I  am  the 
sister-in-law  of  your  old  friend,  the  magistrate.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  important  message  to  send  to  you,  he  was  trying 
to  find  a  person  whom  he  could  trust  to  play  the  part 
of  a  dressmaker,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  between  you, 
when  I  offered  my  services,  thinking  he  could  find  no 
one  more  trusty  than  myself.” 

Tears  glittered  in  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  eyes. 
The  slightest  token  of  sympathy  is  so  sweet  to  the  heart 
of  the  lonely  and  unfortunate  !  “  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you,  madame  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

“  By  not  attempting  to  thank  me  at  all,  and  by  read¬ 
ing  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  note  she  now  produced  ran  as  follows : 

“  My  Dear  Child — At  last  I  am  on  the  track  of  the 
thieves.  By  conferring  with  the  people  from  whom  M. 
de  Chalusse  received  the  money  a  couple  of  da}^s  before 
his  death,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from 
them  some  minute  details  respecting  the  missing  bonds, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  bank-notes  which  were 
deposited  in  the  escritoire.  With  this  information,  we 
cannot  fail  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  culprits  sooner  or 
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later.  You  write  me  word  that  the  Fondeges  are  spend¬ 
ing  money  lavishly;  try  and  find  out  the  names  of  the 
people  they  deal  with,  and  communicate  them  to  me. 
( )nce  more,  I  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  of  success. 
Courage !  ” 

“  Well !  ”  said  the  spurious  dressmaker,  when  she 
saw  that  Marguerite  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 
“  What  answer  shall  I  take  my  brother-in-law?” 

“  Tell  him  that  he  shall  certainly  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  requires  to-morrow.  To-day,  I  can  only  give 
him  the  name  of  the  carriage  builder,  from  whom  M. 
de  Fondege  has  purchased  his  new  carriages.” 

“  Give  it  to  me  in  writing,  it  is  much  the  safest  way.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  so,  and  her  visitor 
who,  as  a  woman,  was  delighted  to  find  herself  mixed 
up  in  an  intrigue,  then  went  off  repeating  the  old  mag¬ 
istrate’s  advice :  “  Courage  !  ” 

But  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  encourage  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite.  The  assurance  of  being  so  ef¬ 
fectually  helped,  had  already  increased  her  courage  an 
hundredfold.  The  future  that  had  seemed  so  gloomy 
only  a  moment  before,  had  now  suddenly  brightened. 
By  means  of  the  negative  in  the  keeping  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  Car j at,  she  had  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  in 
her  power ;  and  the  magistrate,  thanks  to  the  numbers 
of  the  bank-notes,  could  soon  prove  the  guilt  of  the 
Fondeges.  The  protection  of  Providence  was  made 
evident  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  Thus  it  was  with 
a  placid  and  almost  smiling  face  that  she  successively 
greeted  Madame  Leon,  who  returned  home  quite  played 
out,  then  Madame  de  Fondege,  who  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  attended  by  two  shop-boys  overladen  with  pack¬ 
ages,  and  finally  the  General,  who  brought  his  son, 
Lieutenant  Gustave,  with  him  to  dinner. 
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The  lieutenant  was  a  good-looking  fellow  of  twenty- 
seven,  or  thereabouts,  with  laughing  eyes  and  a  heavy 
mustache.  He  made  a  great  clanking  with  his  spurs, 
and  wore  the  somewhat  theatrical  uniform  of  the  13th 
Hussars  rather  ostentatiously.  He  bowed  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  with  a  smile  that  was  too  becom¬ 
ing  to  be  displeasing ;  and  he  offered  her  his  arm  with 
an  air  of  triumph  to  lead  her  to  the  dining-room,  as 
soon  as  the  servant  came  to  announce  that  “  Madame  la 
Comtesse  was  served.’* 

Seated  opposite  to  him  at  table,  the  young  girl  could 
not  refrain  from  furtively  watching  the  man  whom  they 
wished  to  compel  her  to  marry.  Never  had  she  seen 
such  intense  self-complacency  coupled  with  such  utter 
mediocrity.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression ;  but  as  the  dinner 
progressed,  his  conversation  became  rather  venture¬ 
some.  He  gradually  grew  extremely  animated ;  and 
three  or  four  adventures  of  garrison  life  which  he 
persisted  in  relating  despite  his  mother’s  frowns,  were 
calculated  to  convince  his  hearers  that  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  fair  sex.  It  was  the  good  cheer  that 
loosened  his  tongue.  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
on  that  score;  and,  indeed,  while  drinking  a  glass  of 
the  Chateau  Laroze,  to  which  Madame  Leon  had  taken 
such  a  liking,  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  declare  that 
if  his  mother  had  always  kept  house  in  this  fashion,  he 
should  have  been  inclined  to  ask  for  more  frequent 
leaves  of  absence. 

However,  strange  to  say,  after  the  coffee  was  served, 
the  conversation  languished  till  at  last  it  died  out  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Madame  de  Fondege  was  the  first  to 
disappear  on  the  pretext  that  some  domestic  affairs 
required  her  attention.  The  General  was  the  next  to 
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rise  and  go  out,  in  order  to  smoke  a  cigar ;  and  finally 
Madame  Leon  made  her  escape  without  saying  a  word. 
So  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  left  quite  alone  with 
Lieutenant  Gustave.  It  was  evident  enough  to  the 
young  girl  that  this  had  been  preconcerted ;  and  she 
asked  herself  what  kind  of  an  opinion  M.  and  Madame 
de  Fondege  could  have  of  her  delicacy.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  made  her  so  indignant  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
rising  from  the  table  and  of  retiring  like  the  others, 
when  reason  restrained  her.  She  said  to  herself  that 
perhaps  she  might  gain  some  useful  information  from 
this  young  man,  and  so  she  remained. 

His  face  was  crimson,  and  he  seemed  by  far  tbe  more 
embarrassed  of  tbe  two.  He  sat  with  one  elbow  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  table,  and  with  his  gaze  persistently  fixed 
upon  a  tiny  glass  half  full  of  brandy  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  hoped  to  gain  some  sublime  inspira¬ 
tion  from  it.  At  last,  after  an  interval  of  irksome 
silence,  he  ventured  to  exclaim :  “  Mademoiselle,  should 
you  like  to  be  an  officer’s  wife?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Marguerite. 

“  Really !  But  at  least  you  understand  my  motive  in 
asking  this  question  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

Any  one  but  the  complacent  lieutenant  would  have 
been  disconcerted  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  dry 
tone;  but  he  did  not  even  notice  it.  The  effort  that  he 
was  making  in  his  intense  desire  to  be  eloquent  and 
persuasive  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  his  faculties. 
“Then  permit  me  to  explain,  mademoiselle,”  he  re¬ 
sumed.  “  We  meet  this  evening  for  the  first  time,  but 
our  acquaintance  is  not  the  affair  of  a  day.  For  I  know 
not  how  long  my  father  and  mother  have  continually 
been  chanting  your  praises.  ‘  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
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does  this;  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  does  that/  They 
never  cease  talking  of  you,  declaring  that  heart,  wit, 
talent,  beauty,  all  womanly  charms  are  united  in  your 
person.  And  they  have  never  wearied  of  telling  me 
that  the  man  whom  you  honored  with  your  preference 
would  be  the  happiest  of  mortals.  However,  so  far  I 
had  no  desire  to  marry,  and  I  distrusted  them.  In  fact, 
I  had  conceived  a  most  violent  prejudice  against  you. 
Yes,  upon  my  honor!  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  dislike 
you ;  but  I  have  seen  you  and  all  is  changed.  As  soon 
as  my  eyes  fell  upon  you,  I  experienced  a  powerful 
revulsion  of  feeling.  I  was  never  so  smitten  in  my 
life — and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Lieutenant,  it  is  all  over — 
you  are  caught  at  last !  ’  ” 

Pale  with  anger,  astonished  and  humiliated  beyond 
measure,  the  young  girl  listened  with  her  head  low¬ 
ered,  vainly  trying  to  find  words  to  express  the  feelings 
which  disturbed  her ;  but  M.  Gustave,  misunderstanding 
her  silence,  and  congratulating  himself  upon  the  effect 
he  had  produced,  grew  bolder,  and  with  the  tenderest 
and  most  impassioned  inflection  he  could  impart  to  his 
voice,  continued :  “  Who  could  fail  to  be  impressed  as 
I  have  been?  How  could  one  behold,  without  raptur¬ 
ous  admiration,  such  beautiful  eyes,  such  glorious  black 
hair,  such  smiling  lips,  such  a  graceful  mien,  such  won¬ 
derful  charms  of  person  and  of  mind?  How  would  it 
be  possible  to  listen,  unmoved,  to  a  voice  which  is 
clearer  and  purer  than  crystal  ?  Ah !  my  mother’s  de¬ 
scriptions  fell  far  short  of  the  truth.  But  how  can  one 
describe  the  perfections  of  an  angel?  To  any  one  who 
has  the  happiness  or  the  misfortune  of  knowing  you, 
there  can  only  be  one  woman  in  the  world !  ” 

He  had  gradually  approached  her  chair,  and  now  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  Marguerite’s,  and  prob* 
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ably  raise  it  to  his  lips.  But  she  shrank  from  the  con¬ 
tact  as  from  red-hot  iron,  and  rising  hurriedly,  with  her 
eyes  Hashing,  and  her  voice  quivering  with  indigna¬ 
tion:  “Monsieur!”  she  exclaimed,  “Monsieur!” 

lie  was  so  surprised  that  he  stood  as  if  petrified,  with 
his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  hand  still  extended.  “  Per¬ 
mit  me — allow  me  to  explain,”  he  stammered.  But  she 
declined  to  listen.  “  Who  has  told  you  that  you  could 
address  such  words  to  me  with  impunity?”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  Your  parents,  1  suppose;  I  daresay  they  told 
you  to  be  bold.  And  that  is  why  they  have  left  us,  and 
why  no  servant  has  appeared.  Ah !  they  make  me  pay 
dearly  for  the  hospitality  they  have  given  me!”  As 
she  spoke  the  tears  started  from  her  eyes  and  glistened 
on  her  long  lashes.  “  Whom  did  you  fancy  you  were 
speaking  to?”  she  added.  “Would  you  have  been  so 
audacious  if  I  had  a  father  or  a  brother  to  resent  your 
insults?  ” 

The  lieutenant  started  as  if  he  had  been  lashed  with 
a  whip.  “  Ah  !  you  are  severe  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  a  happy  inspiration  entering  his  mind,  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  A  man  does  not  insult  a  woman,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  when,  while  telling  her  that  he  loves  her  and 
thinks  her  beautiful,  he  offers  her  his  name  and  life.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  shrugged  her  shoulders 
ironically,  and  remained  for  a  moment  silent.  She  was 
very  proud,  and  her  pride  had  been  cruelly  wounded ; 
but  reason  told  her  that  a  continuation  of  this  scene 
would  render  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  General’s 
house  impossible;  and  where  could  she  go,  without  ex¬ 
citing  malevolent  remarks?  Whom  could  she  ask  an 
asylum  of?  Still  this  consideration  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  silence  her.  But  she  remembered  that 
a  quarrel  and  a  rupture  with  the  Fondeges  would  cer- 
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tainly  imperil  the  success  of  her  plans.  “  So  I  will 
swallow  even  this  affront/’  she  said  to  herself;  and  then 
in  a  tone  of  melancholy  bitterness,  she  remarked,  aloud : 
“  A  man  cannot  set  a  very  high  value  on  his  name 
when  he  offers  it  to  a  woman  whom  he  knows  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about.” 

“  Excuse  me — you  forget  that  my  mother - ” 

“  Your  mother  has  only  known  me  for  a  week.” 

An  expression  of  intense  surprise  appeared  on  the 
lieutenant’s  face.  “  Is  it  possible?  ”  he  murmured. 

“  Your  father  has  met  me  five  or  six  times  at  the 
table  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse,  who  was  his  friend — 
but  what  does  he  know  of  me?  ”  resumed  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite.  “  That  I  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse 
a  year  ago,  and  that  the  count  treated  me  like  a  daugh¬ 
ter — that  is  all !  Who  I  am,  where  I  was  reared,  and 
how,  and  what  my  past  life  has  been,  these  are  matters 
that  M.  de  Fondege  knows  nothing  whatever  about.” 

“  My  parents  told  me  that  you  were  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  de  Chalusse,  mademoiselle.” 

“  What  proof  have  they  of  it  ?  They  ought  to  have 
told  you  that  I  was  an  unfortunate  foundling,  with  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Marguerite.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  They  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  am  poor,  very 
poor,  and  that  I  should  probably  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  my  daily  bread,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  them.” 

An  incredulous  smile  curved  the  lieutenant’s  lips.  He 
fancied  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  only  wished  to 
prove  his  disinterestedness,  and  this  thought  restored 
his  assurance.  “  Perhaps  you  are  exaggerating  a  little, 
mademoiselle,”  he  replied. 

“  I  am  not  exaggerating — I  possess  but  ten  thousand 
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francs  in  the  world — I  swear  it  by  all  that  I  hold 
sacred." 

"  That  wotdd  not  even  be  the  dowry  required  of  an 
officer’s  wife  by  law,"  muttered  the  lieutenant. 

Was  his  incredulity  sincere  or  affected?  What  had 
his  parents  really  told  him?  Had  they  confided  every¬ 
thing  to  him,  and  was  he  their  accomplice?  or  had  they 
told  him  nothing?  All  these  questions  flashed  rapidly 
through  Marguerite’s  mind.  “  You  suppose  that  I  am 
rich,  monsieur,”  she  resumed  at  last.  “  I  understand 
that  only  too  well.  If  I  was,  you  ought  to  shun  me  as 
you  would  shun  a  criminal,  for  I  could  only  be  wealthy 
through  a  crime.” 

“  Mademoiselle - ” 

“  Yes,  through  a  crime.  After  M.  de  Chalusse’s 
death,  two  million  francs  that  had  been  placed  in  his 
escritoire  for  safe  keeping,  could  not  be  found.  Who 
stole  the  money?  I  myself  have  been  accused  of  the 
theft.  Your  father  must  have  told  you  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  cloud  of  suspicion  that  is  still  hanging  over 
me.” 

She  paused,  for  the  lieutenant  had  become  whiter 
than  his  shirt.  “  Good  God !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  as  if  a  terrible  light  had  suddenly  broken 
upon  his  mind.  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  leave 
the  room,  but  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  he  bowed 
low  before  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and  said,  in  a 
husky  voice :  “  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing.  I  have  been  misinformed. 
I  have  been  beguiled  by  false  hopes.  I  entreat  you  to 
say  that  you  forgive  me.” 

“  I  forgive  you,  monsieur.” 

But  still  he  lingered.  “  I  am  only  a  poor  devil  of 
a  lieutenant,”  he  resumed,  “  with  no  other  fortune  than 
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my  epaulettes,  no  other  prospects  than  an  uncertain 
advancement.  I  have  been  foolish  and  thoughtless.  I 
have  committed  many  acts  of  folly ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  my  past  life  for  which  I  have  cause  to  blush.”  He 
looked  fixedly  at  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  as  if  he 
were  striving  to  read  her  inmost  soul ;  and  in  a  solemn 
tone,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  his  usual  levity 
of  manner,  he  added :  “  If  the  name  I  bear  should  ever 
be  compromised,  my  prospects  would  be  blighted  for¬ 
ever  !  The  only  course  left  for  me  would  be  to  tender 
my  resignation.  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  right 
those  who  have  been  wronged.  Promise  me  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  my  plans.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  trembled  like  a  leaf.  She 
now  realized  her  terrible  imprudence.  He  had  divined 
everything.  As  she  remained  silent,  he  continued 
wildly :  “  I  entreat  you.  Do  you  wish  me  to  beg  you 
at  your  feet?  ” 

Ah !  it  was  a  terrible  sacrifice  that  he  demanded  of 
her.  But  how  could  she  remain  obdurate  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  intense  anguish?  “  I  will  remain  neutral,” 
she  replied,  “  that  is  all  I  can  promise.  Providence 
shall  decide.” 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said,  sadly,  suspecting  that  perhaps 
it  was  already  too  late — “  thank  you.”  Then  he  turned 
to  go,  and,  in  fact,  he  had  already  opened  the  door, 
when  a  forlorn  hope  brought  him  back  to  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  whose  hand  he  took,  timidly  faltering, 
“We  are  friends,  are  we  not?” 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  icy  hand,  and  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  she  repeated:  “We  are  friends?” 

Convinced  that  he  could  obtain  nothing  more  from 
her  than  her  promised  neutrality,  the  lieutenant  there- 
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upon  hastily  left  the  room,  and  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair  more  dead  than  alive.  “  Great  God!  what  is  com¬ 
ing  now?”  she  murmured. 

She  thought  she  could  understand  the  unfortunate 
young  man’s  intentions,  and  she  listened  with  a  throb¬ 
bing  heart,  expecting  to  hear  a  stormy  explanation  be¬ 
tween  his  parents  and  himself.  In  point  of  fact,  she 
almost  immediately  afterward  heard  the  lieutenant  in¬ 
quire  in  a  stern,  imperious  voice :  “  Where  is  my 
father?” 

“  The  General  has  just  gone  to  his  club.” 

“  And  my  mother?  ” 

“  A  friend  of  hers  called  a  few  moments  ago  to  take 
her  to  the  opera.” 

“  What  madness  !  ” 

That  was  all.  The  outer  door  opened  and  closed 
again  with  extreme  violence,  and  then  Marguerite  heard 
nothing  save  the  sneering  remarks  of  the  servants. 

It  was,  indeed,  madness  on  the  part  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Fondege  not  to  have  waited  to  learn  the 
result  of  this  interview,  planned  by  themselves,  and 
upon  which  their  very  lives  depended.  But  delirium 
seemed  to  have  seized  them  since,  thanks  to  a  still  in¬ 
explicable  crime,  they  had  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune.  Perhaps  in  this 
wild  pursuit  of  pleasure,  in  the  haste  they  displayed  to 
satisfy  their  covetous  longings,  they  hoped  to  forget 
or  silence  the  threatening  voice  of  conscience.  Such 
was  Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  conclusion ;  but  she 
was  not  long  left  to  undisturbed  meditation.  By  the 
lieutenant’s  departure  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  servants’  movements  had  evidently  been 
removed,  for  they  came  in  to  clear  the  table. 

Having  with  some  little  difficulty  obtained  a  candle 
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from  one  of  these  model  servants,  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
guerite  now  retired  to  her  own  room.  In  her  anxiety, 
she  forgot  Madame  Leon,  but  the  latter  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  her;  she  was  even  now  listening  at  the  drawing¬ 
room  door,  inconsolable  to  think  that  she  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hearing  at  least  part  of  the  conversation 
between  the  lieutenant  and  her  dear  young  lady.  Mar¬ 
guerite  had  no  wish  to  reflect  over  what  had  occurred. 
As  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  promise  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gustave  had  wrung  from  her,  it  mattered  little 
whether  she  had  committed  a  great  mistake  in  allowing 
him  to  discover  her  knowledge  of  his  parent’s  guilt, 
and  in  listening  to  his  entreaties.  A  secret  presenti¬ 
ment  warned  her  that  the  punishment  which  would  over¬ 
take  the  General  and  his  wife  would  be  none  the  less 
terrible,  despite  her  own  forbearance,  and  that  they 
would  find  their  son  more  inexorable  than  the  severest 
judge. 

The  essential  thing  was  to  warn  the  old  magistrate; 
and  so  in  a  couple  of  pages  she  summarized  the  scene 
of  the  evening,  feeling  sure  that  she  would  find  an 
opportunity  to  post  her  letter  on  the  following  day. 
This  duty  accomplished,  she  took  a  book  and  went  to 
bed,  hoping  to  drive  away  her  gloomy  thoughts  by 
reading.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  Her  eyes  read  the 
words,  followed  the  lines  and  crossed  the  pages,  but 
her  mind  utterly  refused  to  obey  her  will,  and  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  persisted  in  turning  to  the  shrewd 
youth  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  find  Pascal  for  her. 
A  little  after  midnight  Madame  de  Fondege  returned 
from  the  opera,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  reprimand  her 
maid  for  not  having  lighted  a  fire.  The  General  re¬ 
turned  some  time  afterward,  and  he  was  evidently  in 
the  best  of  spirits. 
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“  They  have  not  seen  their  son,”  said  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite  to. herself,  and  this  anxiety,  combined  with 
many  others,  tortured  her  so  cruelly,  that  she  did  not 
fall  asleep  until  near  daybreak.  Even  then  she  did  not 
slumber  long.  It  was  scarcely  half-past  seven  when 
she  was  aroused  by  a  strange  commotion  and  a  loud 
sound  of  hammering.  She  was  trying  to  imagine  the 
cause  of  all  this  uproar,  when  Madame  de  Fondege, 
already  arrayed  in  a  marvellous  robe  composed  of  three 
skirts  and  an  enormous  puff,  entered  the  room.  “  I 
have  come  to  take  you  away,  my  dear  child,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  The  owner  of  the  house  has  decided  to  make 
some  repairs,  and  the  workmen  have  already  invaded 
our  apartments.  The  General  has  taken  flight,  let  us 
follow  his  example — so  make  yourself  beautiful  and 
we’ll  go  at  once.” 

Without  a  word,  the  young  girl  hastened  to  obey, 
while  Madame  de  Fondege  expatiated  on  the  delightful 
drive  they  would  take  together  in  the  wonderful 
brougham  which  the  General  had  purchased  a  couple  of 
days  before.  As  for  Lieutenant  Gustave,  she  did  not 
even  mention  his  name. 

Accustomed  to  the  superb  equipages  of  the  Chalusse 
establishment,  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  much-lauded  brougham  at  all  remarkable.  At 
the  most,  it  was  very  showy,  having  apparently  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  attracting  as  much  attention 
as  possible.  Madame  de  Fondege  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  consider  this  an  objection  that  morning.  She  was 
evidently  in  a  nervous  state  of  mind,  extremely  restless 
and  excited,  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
keep  still.  In  default  of  something  better  to  do,  she 
visited  at  least  a  dozen  shops,  asking  to  see  everything, 
finding  everything  frightful,  and  purchasing  without 
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regard  to  price.  It  might  have  been  fancied  that  she 
wished  to  buy  all  Paris.  About  ten  o’clock  she  dragged 
Marguerite  to  Van  Klopen’s.  Received  as  a  habitucc 
of  the  establishment,  thanks  to  the  numerous  orders  she 
had  given  within  the  past  few  days,  she  was  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  mysterious  saloon  in  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  ruler  of  Fashion  served  such  of  his  clients  as  had 
a  predilection  for  absinthe  or  madeira.  On  leaving  the 
place,  and  before  entering  the  carriage  again,  Madame 
de  Fondege  turned  to  Marguerite  and  inquired : 
“Where  shall  we  go  now?  I  have  given  the  servants 
an  *  outing  ’  on  account  of  the  workmen,  and  we  cannot 
breakfast  at  home.  Why  can’t  we  go  to  a  restaurant, 
we  two?  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so.  You  will  see  how  people  will 
look  at  us !  I  am  sure  it  will  amuse  you  immensely.” 

“  Ah !  madame,  you  forget  that  it  is  not  a  fortnight 
since  the  count’s  death !  ” 

Madame  de  Fondege  was  about  to  make  an  impatient 
reply,  but  she  mastered  the  impulse,  and  in  a  tone  of 
hypocritical  compassion,  exclaimed  :  “  Poor  child  !  poor, 
dear  child!  that’s  true.  I  had  forgotten.  Well,  such 
being  the  case,  we’ll  go  and  ask  Baroness  Trigault  to 
give  us  our  breakfast.  You  will  see  a  lovely  woman.” 
And  addressing  the  coachman  she  instructed  him  to 
drive  to  the  Trigault  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville 
l’Eveque. 

When  Madame  de  Fondege’s  brougham  drew  up  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  the  baron  was  standing  in  the  courtyard 
with  a  cigar  between  his  teeth,  examining  a  pair  of 
horses  which  had  been  sent  him  on  approbation.  He 
did  not  like  his  wife’s  friend,  and  he  usually  avoided 
her.  But  precisely  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
General’s  crime  and  Pascal’s  plans,  he  thought  it  politic 
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to  seem  amiable.  So,  on  recognizing  Madame  de  Fon- 
degc  through  the  carriage  window,  he  hastened  for¬ 
ward  with  outstretched  hand  to  assist  her  in  alighting. 
“  Did  you  come  to  take  breakfast  with  us?  ”  he  asked. 
“  That  would  be  a  most  delightful - ” 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  died  unuttcred  upon 
his  lips.  Ilis  face  became  crimson,  and  the  cigar  he 
was  holding  slipped  from  his  fingers.  He  had  just 
perceived  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  and  his  consterna¬ 
tion  was  so  apparent  that  Madame  dc  Fondegc  could 
not  fail  to  remark  it;  however,  she  attributed  it  to  the 
girl’s  remarkable  beauty.  “  This  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Chalusse,  my  dear  baron,”  said  she,  “  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  and  esteemed  friend  whom  we  so  bitterly 
lament.” 

Ah  !  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  the  baron  who  this 
young  girl  was;  he  knew  it  only  too  well.  He  was  not 
overcome  for  long;  a  thought  of  vengeance  speedily 
flashed  through  his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Provi¬ 
dence  itself  offered  him  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  an  intolerable  situation.  Regaining  his  self-control 
by  a  powerful  effort,  he  preceded  Madame  de  Fondege 
through  the  magnificent  apartments  of  the  mansion, 
lightly  saying:  “My  wife  is  in  her  boudoir.  She  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you.  But  first  of  all,  I  have  a  good 
secret  to  confide  to  you.  So  let  me  take  this  young  lady 
to  the  baroness,  and  you  and  I  can  join  them  in  a 
moment !  ”  Thereupon,  without  waiting  for  any  re¬ 
joinder,  he  took  Marguerite’s  arm  and  led  her  toward 
the  end  of  the  hall.  Then  opening  a  door,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  mocking  voice:  “Madame  Trigault,  allow  me  to 
present  to  you  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse.” 
And  adding  in  a  whisper :  “  This  is  your  mother,  young 
girl,”  he  pushed  the  astonished  Marguerite  into  the 
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room,  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  Madame  de 
Fondege. 

Paler  than  her  white  muslin  wrapper,  the  Baroness 
Trigault  sprang  from  her  chair.  This  was  the  woman 
who,  while  her  husband  was  braving  death  to  win  for¬ 
tune  for  her,  had  been  dazzled  by  the  Count  de  Cha- 
lusse’s  wealth,  and  who,  later  in  life,  when  she  was  the 
richest  of  the  rich,  had  sunk  into  the  very  depths  of 
degradation — had  stooped,  indeed,  to  a  Coral th  !  The 
baroness  had  once  been  marvellously  beautiful,  and  even 
now,  many  murmurs  of  admiration  greeted  her  when 
she  dashed  through  the  Champs  Elysees  in  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  equipage,  attired  in  one  of  those  eccentric  cos¬ 
tumes  which  she  alone  dared  to  wear.  She  was  a  type 
of  the  wife  created  by  the  customs  of  fashionable 
society;  the  woman  who  feels  elated  when  her  name 
appears  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  chronicles  of 
Parisian  “high  life”;  who  has  no  thought  of  her  de¬ 
serted  fireside,  but  is  ever  tormented  by  a  terrible  thirst 
for  bustle  and  excitement ;  whose  head  is  empty,  and 
whose  heart  is  dry — the  woman  who  only  exists  for 
the  world ;  and  who  is  devoured  by  unappeasable  cov¬ 
etousness,  and  who,  at  times,  envies  an  actress’s  liberty, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  leaders  of  the  demi-monde ;  the 
woman  who  is  always  in  quest  of  fresh  excitement,  and 
fails  to  find  it;  the  woman  who  is  blase,  and  prema¬ 
turely  old  in  mind  and  body,  and  who  yet  still  clings 
despairingly  to  her  fleeting  youth. 

Inaccessible  to  any  emotion  but  vanity,  the  baroness 
had  never  shed  a  tear  over  her  husband’s  sufferings. 
She  was  sure  of  her  absolute  power  over  him.  What 
did  the  rest  matter?  She  even  gloried  in  her  knowl¬ 
edge  that  she  could  make  this  man — who  loved  her  in 
spite  of  everything — at  one  moment  furious  with  rage 
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or  wild  with  grief,  and  then  an  instant  afterward  plunge 
him  into  the  rapture  of  a  senseless  ecstasy  by  a  word, 
a  smile,  or  a  caress.  For  such  was  her  power,  and  she 
often  exercised  it  mercilessly.  Even  after  the  frightful 
scene  that  Pascal  had  witnessed,  she  had  made  another 
appeal  to  the  baron,  and  he  had  been  weak  enough  to 
give  her  the  thirty  thousand  francs  which  M.  de  Co- 
ralth  needed  to  purchase  his  wife’s  silence. 

However,  this  time  the  baroness  trembled.  Her 
usual  shrewdness  had  not  deserted  her,  and  she  per¬ 
fectly  understood  all  that  Marguerite’s  presence  in  that 
house  portended.  Since  her  husband  brought  this 
young  girl — her  daughter — to  her,  he  must  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  have  taken  some  fatal  resolution.  Had  she, 
indeed,  exhausted  the  patience  which  she  had  fancied 
inexhaustible?  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  disposed  of  his  immense  fortune  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  say  and  prove  that  he 
was  insolvent  whenever  occasion  required;  and  if  he 
found  courage  to  apply  for  a  legal  separation,  what 
could  she  hope  to  obtain  from  the  courts?  A  bare  liv¬ 
ing,  almost  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  how  could  she 
exist  ?  She  would  be  compelled  to  spend  her  last  years  in 
the  same  poverty  that  had  made  her  youth  so  wretched. 
She  saw  herself — ah !  what  a  frightful  misfortune — 
turned  out  of  her  princely  home,  and  reduced  to  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  rented  for  five  hundred  francs  a  year  ! 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  no  less  startled  and 
horror-stricken  than  Madame  Trigault,  and  she  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot,  exactly  where  the  baron  had  left 
her.  Silent  and  motionless,  they  confronted  each  other 
for  a  moment  which  seemed  a  century  to  both  of  them. 
The  resemblance  which  had  astonished  Pascal  could 
not  fail  to  strike  them,  for  it  was  still  more  noticeable 
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now  that  they  stood  face  to  face.  But  anything  was 
preferable  to  this  torturing  suspense,  and  so,  summon¬ 
ing  all  her  courage,  the  baroness  broke  the  silence  by 
saying:  “You  arc  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Chalusse?  ” 

“  I  think  so,  but  I  have  no  proofs  of  it.” 

“  And — your  mother?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  her,  madame,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  know  her.” 

Disconcerted  by  this  brief  but  implacable  reply, 
Madame  Trigault  hung  her  head. 

“What  could  I  have  to  say  to  my  mother?”  con¬ 
tinued  Marguerite.  “That  I  hate  her?  My  courage 
would  fail  me  to  do  so.  And  yet,  how  can  I  think  with¬ 
out  bitterness  of  the  woman  who,  after  abandoning  me 
herself,  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of  my  father’s  love 
and  protection?  I  could  have  forgiven  anything  but 
that.  Ah !  I  have  not  always  been  so  patient  and  re¬ 
signed  !  The  laws  of  our  country  do  not  forbid  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  to  search  for  their  parents,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  said  to  myself  that  I  would  discover  my 
mother,  and  have  my  revenge.” 

“But  you  have  no  means  of  discovering  her?” 

“  In  this  you  are  greatly  mistaken,  madame.  After 
the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  death,  a  package  of  letters,  a 
glove,  and  some  withered  flowers  were  found  in  one 
of  the  drawers  of  his  escritoire.” 

The  baroness  started  back  as  if  a  yawning  chasm  had 
suddenly  opened  at  her  feet.  “  My  letters !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Ah !  wretched  woman  that  I  am,  he  kept 
them !  It  is  all  over !  I  am  lost,  for  of  course,  they  have 
been  read.” 

“  The  ribbon  securing  them  together  has  not  even 
been  untied.” 
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“  Is  that  true?  Don’t  deceive  me!  Where  are  they, 
then — where  are  they?” 

“  Under  the  protection  of  the  seals  affixed  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace.” 

Madame  Trigault  tottered,  as  if  she  were  about  to 
fall.  “  Then  it  is  only  a  reprieve,”  she  moaned,  “  and 
I  am  none  the  less  ruined.  Those  cursed  letters  will 
necessarily  be  read,  and  all  will  be  discovered.  They 

will  see - ”  The  thought  of  what  they  would  see 

endowed  her  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  clutching 
hold  of  Marguerite’s  wrists:  “Listen!”  said  she,  ap¬ 
proaching  so  near  that  her  hot  breath  scorched  the  girl’s 
cheeks,  “  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  see  those  letters ! 
— it  must  not  be !  I  will  tell  you  what  they  contain. 
I  hated  my  husband;  I  loved  the  Count  de  Chalusse 
madly,  and  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  marry  me  if 
ever  I  became  a  widow.  Do  you  understand  now? 
The  name  of  the  poison  I  obtained — how  I  proposed 
to  administer  it,  and  what  its  effects  would  be — all  this 
is  plainly  written  in  my  own  handwriting  and  signed — 
yes,  signed — with  my  own  name.  The  plot  failed,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  real,  positive,  palpable — and  those 
letters  are  a  proof  of  it.  But  they  shall  never  be  read 
— no — not  if  I  am  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the  Hotel  de 
Chalusse  with  my  own  hand.” 

Now  the  count’s  constant  terror,  the  fear  with  which 
this  woman  had  inspired  him,  were  explained.  He  was 
an  accomplice — he  also  had  written  no  doubt,  and  she 
had  preserved  his  letters  as  he  had  preserved  hers. 
Crime  had  bound  them  indissolubly  together. 

Horrified  beyond  expression,  Marguerite  freed  her¬ 
self  from  Madame  Trigault’s  grasp.  “  I  swear  to  you, 
madame,  that  everything  any  human  being  can  do  to 
save  your  letters  shall  be  done  by  me,”  she  exclaimed. 
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“And  have  you  any  hope  of  success?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  girl,  remembering  her  friend,  the 
magistrate. 

Moved  by  a  far  more  powerful  emotion  than  any  she 
had  ever  known  before,  the  baroness  uttered  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  joy.  “  Ah !  how  good  you  are !  ”  she 
exclaimed — “  how  generous  !  how  noble  !  You  take 
your  revenge  in  giving  me  back  life,  honor,  everything 
— for  you  are  my  daughter ;  do  you  not  know  it  ?  Did 
they  not  tell  you,  before  bringing  you  here,  that  I  was 
the  hated  and  unnatural  mother  who  abandoned  you?  ” 

She  advanced  with  tearful  eyes  and  outstretched 
arms,  but  Marguerite  sternly  waved  her  back.  “  Spare 
yourself,  madame,  and  spare  me,  the  humiliation  of  an 
unnecessary  explanation.” 

“  Marguerite !  Good  God !  you  repulse  me.  After 
all  you  have  promised  to  do  for  me,  will  you  not  for¬ 
give  me?” 

“  I  will  try  to  forget,  madame,”  replied  the  girl  and 
she  was  already  stepping  toward  the  door  when  the 
baroness  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  crying,  in  a  heart¬ 
rending  tone :  “  Have  pity,  Marguerite,  I  am  your 
mother.  One  has  no  right  to  deny  one’s  own  mother.” 

But  the  young  girl  passed  on.  “  My  mother  is  dead, 
madame ;  I  do  not  know  you  !  ”  And  she  left  the  room 
without  even  turning  her  head,  without  even  glancing 
at  the  baroness,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  floor  in  a  deep 


swoon. 
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XIX. 

Baron  Trigault  still  held  Madame  de  Fondege  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  hall.  What  did  he  say  to  her  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  expedient  he  had  improvised?  His  own 
agitation  was  so  great  that  he  himself  scarcely  knew, 
and  it  mattered  but  little  after  all,  for  the  good  lady  did 
not  even  pretend  to  listen  to  his  apologies.  Although 
by  no  means  overshrewd,  she  suspected  some  great 
mystery,  some  choice  bit  of  scandal,  perhaps,  and  her 
eyes  never  once  wandered  from  the  door  leading  to  the 
boudoir.  At  last  this  door  opened  again,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marguerite  reappeared.  “Great  heavens!” 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Fondege;  “what  has  happened 
to  my  poor  child?” 

For  the  unfortunate  girl  advanced  with  an  automatic 
tread,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  her  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  as  if  feeling  her  way.  It  indeed  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  floor  swayed  to  and  fro  under  her  feet, 
as  if  the  walls  tottered,  as  if  the  ceiling  were  about  to 
fall  upon  her  and  crush  her. 

Madame  de  Fondege  sprang  forward.  “  What  is  the 
matter,  my  dearest  ?  ” 

Alas !  the  poor  girl  was  utterly  overcome.  “  It  is  but 
a  trifle,”  she  faltered.  But  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands 
clutched  wildly  for  some  support,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  if  the  baron  had  not  caught  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  a  sofa.  “  Help !  ”  cried 
Madame  de  Fondege,  “help,  she  is  dying! — a  physi¬ 
cian  !  ” 

But  there  was  no  need  of  a  physician.  One  of  the 
maids  came  with  some  fresh  water  and  a  bottle  of 
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smelling  salts,  and  Marguerite  soon  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  sit  up,  and  cast  a  frightened  glance  around 
her,  while  she  mechanically  passed  her  hand  again  and 
again  over  her  cold  forehead.  “  Do  you  feel  better, 
my  darling?  ”  inquired  Madame  de  Fondege  at  last. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah !  you  gave  me  a  terrible  fright ;  see  how  I 
tremble.”  But  the  worthy  lady’s  fright  was  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  curiosity  that  tortured  her.  It 
was  so  powerful,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  control  it. 
“What  has  happened?”  she  asked. 

“  Nothing,  madame,  nothing.” 

“  But - ” 

“  I  am  subject  to  such  attacks.  I  was  very  cold,  and 
the  heat  of  the  room  made  me  feel  faint.” 

Although  she  could  only  speak  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  baron  realized  by  her  tone  that  she  would 
never  reveal  what  had  taken  place,  and  his  gratitude 
and  relief  knew  no  bounds.  “  Don’t  tire  the  poor  child,” 
he  said  to  Madame  de  Fondege.  “  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  would  be  to  take  her  home  and  put  her  to  bed.” 

“  I  agree  with  you ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  sent 
away  my  brougham  with  orders  not  to  return  for  me 
until  one  o’clock.” 

“  Is  that  the  only  difficulty?  If  so,  you  shall  have  a 
carriage  at  once,  my  dear  madame.”  So  saying,  the 
baron  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  the  man 
started  on  his  mission  at  once. 

Madame  de  Fondege  was  silent  but  furious.  “  He  is 
actually  putting  me  out  of  doors,”  she  thought.  “  This 
is  a  little  too  much !  And  why  doesn’t  the  baroness 
make  her  appearance — she  must  certainly  have  heard 
my  voice?  What  does  it  all  mean?  However,  I’m 
sure  Marguerite  will  tell  me  when  we  are  alone.” 
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But  Madame  de  Fondege  was  wrong,  for  she  vainly 
plied  the  girl  with  questions  all  the  way  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Ville  l’Eveque  to  the  Rue  Pigalle.  She  could  only 
obtain  this  unvarying  and  obstinate  reply:  “Nothing 
has  happened.  What  do  you  suppose  could  have  hap¬ 
pened?  ” 

Never  in  her  whole  life  had  Madame  de  Fondege 
been  so  incensed.  “  The  blockhead !  ”  she  mentally  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Who  ever  saw  such  obstinacy!  Hateful 
creature! — I  could  beat  her!  ” 

She  did  not  beat  her,  but  on  reaching  the  house  she 
eagerly  asked :  “  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  go  up 
stairs  alone?” 

“  Yes,  madame.” 

“Then  I  will  leave  you.  You  know  Van  Klopen 
expects  me  again  at  one  o’clock  precisely;  and  I  have 
not  breakfasted  yet.  Remember  that  my  servants  are 
at  your  disposal,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  call  them.  You 
are  at  home,  recollect.” 

It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty — not  with¬ 
out  being  compelled  to  stop  and  rest  several  times  on 
her  way  up  stairs — that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  apartments  of  the  Fondege  fam¬ 
ily.  “  Where  is  madame  ?  ”  inquired  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door. 

“  She  is  still  out.” 

“Will  she  return  to  dinner?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  M.  Gustave  has  been  here  three  times  already ;  he 
was  very  angry  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  one 
at  home — he  went  on  terribly.  Besides,  the  workmen 
have  turned  everything  topsy-turvy.” 

However,  Marguerite  had  already  reached  her  own 
room,  and  thrown  herself  on  the  bed.  She  was  suffer- 
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ing  terribly.  Her  brave  spirit  still  retained  its  energy ; 
but  the  flesh  had  succumbed.  Every  vein  and  artery 
throbbed  with  violence,  and  while  a  chill  seemed  to 
come  to  her  heart,  her  head  burned  as  if  it  had  been 
on  fire.  “  My  Lord,”  she  thought,  “  am  I  going  to  fall 
ill  at  the  last  moment,  just  when  I  have  most  need  of 
all  my  strength  ?  ” 

She  tried  to  sleep,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  How 
could  she  free  herself  from  the  thought  that  haunted 
her?  Her  mother!  To  think  that  such  a  woman  was 
her  mother !  Was  it  not  enough  to  make  her  die  of 
sorrow  and  shame  ?  And  yet  this  woman  must  be  saved 
— the  proofs  of  her  crime  must  be  annihilated  with  her 
letters.  Marguerite  asked  herself  whether  the  old  mag¬ 
istrate  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  help  her  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  not,  and  then  what  could  she  do? 
She  asked  herself  if  she  had  not  been  too  cruel,  too 
severe.  Guilty  or  not,  the  baroness  was  still  her  mother. 
Had  she  the  right  to  be  pitiless,  when  by  stretching  out 
her  hand  she  might,  perhaps,  have  rescued  the  wretched 
woman  from  her  terrible  life. 

Thus  thinking,  the  young  girl  sat  alone  and  forgotten 
in  her  little  room.  The  hours  went  by,  and  daylight 
had  begun  to  wane,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  street,  under  her  windows.  “  Pi-ouit.” 
It  came  upon  her  like  an  electric  shock,  and  with  a 
bound  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  For  this  cry  was  the 
signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon  between  herself  and 
the  young  man  who  had  so  abruptly  offered  to  help  her 
on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  M.  Fortunat’s  office. 
Was  she  mistaken?  No — for  on  listening  she  heard  the 
cry  resound  a  second  time,  even  more  shrill  and  pro¬ 
longed  than  before. 

This  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  so  she  went 
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down  stairs  at  once.  Hope  sent  new  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins  and  endowed  her  with  invincible 
energy.  On  reaching  the  street-door,  she  paused  and 
looked  around  her.  At  a  short  distance  off  she  perceived 
a  young  fellow  clad  in  a  blouse,  who  was  apparently 
engaged  in  examining  the  goods  displayed  in  a  shop 
window.  Despite  his  position,  he  saw  her  also,  for 
coming  nearer,  he  hurriedly  exclaimed :  “  Follow  me  at 
a  little  distance  in  the  rear  until  I  stop.” 

Marguerite  obeyed  him  in  breathless  suspense.  The 
young  fellow  was  our  friend  Victor  Chupin,  now  some¬ 
what  the  worse  for  his  encounter  with  Vantrasson  that 
same  morning.  His  face  was  considerably  disfigured, 
and  one  of  his  eyes  was  black  and  swollen  ;  nevertheless 
he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  happiness.  Happy,  and  yet 
anxious;  for,  as  he  preceded  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
he  said  to  himself :  “  How  shall  I  tell  her  that  I  have 
succeeded?  There  must  be  no  folly.  If  I  tell  her  the 
news  suddenly,  she  will  most  likely  faint,  so  I  must 
break  the  news  gently.” 

On  reaching  the  Rue  Boursault,  he  turned  the  corner, 
and  paused,  waiting  for  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  to 
join  him.  “  What  is  the  news?  ”  she  anxiously  asked. 

“  Everything  is  progressing  finely — slowly,  but 
finely.” 

“You  know  something,  monsieur!  Speak!  Don’t 
you  see  how  anxious  I  am?” 

He  did  see  it  only  too  well;  and  his  embarrassment 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  began  to  scratch  his 
head  furiously.  At  last  he  decided  on  a  plan.  “  First 
of  all,  mademoiselle,  brace  yourself  against  the  wall, 
and  now  stand  firm.  Yes,  like  that.  Now,  are  you  all 
right?  Well,  I  have  found  M.  Ferailleur!” 

Chupin’s  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  for  Marguerite 
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tottered.  Such  a  success,  so  quickly  gained,  was  indeed 
astounding.  “  Is  it  possible?  ”  she  murmured. 

“  So  possible  that  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  M. 
Ferailleur  in  my  pocket,  mademoiselle.  Here  it  is — 
I  am  to  wait  for  an  answer.” 

She  took  the  note  he  handed  her,  broke  the  seal  with 
trembling  hand,  and  read  as  follows: 


“  We  are  approaching  the  end,  my  dearest.  One  step 
more  and  we  shall  triumph.  But  I  must  see  you  to-day 
at  any  risk.  Leave  the  house  this  evening  at  eight 
o’clock.  My  mother  will  be  waiting  for  you  in  a  cab, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Pigalle  and  the  Rue  Boursault. 
Come,  and  let  no  fear  of  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Fondeges  deter  you.  They  are  henceforth  powerless  to 
injure  you.  Pascal.” 

“  I  will  go !  ”  replied  Marguerite  at  once,  careless  of 
the  obstacles  that  might  impede  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promise.  For  it  was  quite  possible  that  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  might  arise.  Madame  Leon,  who  had  been  in¬ 
visible  since  the  morning,  might  suddenly  reappear,  or 
the  General  and  his  wife  might  return  to  dinner.  And 
what  could  Marguerite  answer  if  they  asked  her  where 
she  wanted  to  go  alone,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
evening?  And  if  they  attempted  to  prevent  her  from 
keeping  her  appointment,  how  could  she  resist?  All 
these  were  weighty  questions  and  yet  she  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate.  Pascal  had  spoken;  that  sufficed,  and  she  was 
determined  to  obey  him  implicitly,  cost  what  it  might. 
If  he  advised  such  a  step,  it  was  because  he  deemed  it 
best  and  necessary;  and  she  willingly  submitted  to  the 
instructions  of  the  man  in  whom  she  felt  such  un¬ 
bounded  confidence. 

Having  told  Chupin  that  she  might  be  relied  upon 
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for  the  evening,  she  was  retracing  her  way  home,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  ought  not 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  to  place  a  decisive  weapon 
in  Rascal's  hands.  She  was  close  to  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  and  so  without  more  ado  she  hurried 
to  the  establishment  of  Carjat  the  photographer.  He 
was  fortunately  disengaged,  and  she  at  once  obtained 
from  him  a  proof  of  the  compromising  letter  written 
by  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  to  Madame  Leon.  She 
placed  it  carefully  in  her  pocket,  thanked  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the  Rue  Pigalle  to 
wait  for  the  hour  appointed  in  Pascal’s  letter.  For¬ 
tunately  none  of  her  unpleasant  apprehensions  were 
realized.  The  dinner-hour  came  and  passed,  and  still 
the  house  remained  deserted.  The  workmen  had  gone 
off  and  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness. 
Faint  for  want  of  food — for  she  had  taken  no  nourish¬ 
ment  during  the  day — Marguerite  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  something  to  eat  from  the  servants. 
At  last,  however,  they  gave  her  some  soup  and  cold 
meat,  served  on  a  corner  of  the  bare  table  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  It  was  half-past  seven  when  she  finished  this 
frugal  meal.  She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  fearing 
she  might  keep  Madame  Ferailleur  waiting,  she  went 
down  into  the  street. 

A  cab  was  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Bour- 
sault,  as  indicated.  Its  windows  were  lowered,  and  in 
the  shade  one  could  discern  the  face  and  white  hair  of 
an  elderly  lady.  Glancing  behind  her  to  assure  herself 
that  she  had  not  been  followed,  Marguerite  eagerly  ap¬ 
proached  the  vehicle,  whereupon  a  kindly  voice  ex¬ 
claimed:  “  Jump  in  quickly,  mademoiselle.” 

Marguerite  obeyed,  and  the  door  was  scarcely  closed 
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behind  her  before  the  driver  had  urged  his  horse  into 
a  gallop.  He  had  evidently  received  his  instructions  in 
advance,  as  well  as  the  promise  of  a  magnificent 
gratuity. 

Sitting  side  by  side  on  the  back  seat,  the  old  lady 
and  the  young  girl  remained  silent,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  casting  stealthy  glances  at  each 
other,  and  striving  to  distinguish  one  another’s  features 
whenever  the  vehicle  passed  in  front  of  some  brilliantly 
lighted  shop.  They  had  never  met  before,  and  their 
anxiety  to  become  acquainted  was  intense,  for  they  each 
felt  that  the  other  would  exert  a  decisive  influence  upon 
her  life.  All  of  Madame  Ferailleur’s  friends  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  surprised  at  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  yet  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  her  character. 
As  long  as  she  had  entertained  any  hope  of  preventing 
this  marriage  she  had  not  hesitated  to  express  and  even 
exaggerate  her  objections  and  repugnance.  But  her 
point  of  view  was  entirely  changed  when  conquered  by 
the  strength  of  her  son’s  passion,  she  at  last  yielded  a 
reluctant  consent.  The  young  girl  who  was  destined 
to  be  her  daughter-in-law  at  once  became  sacred  in  her 
eyes ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  an  act  of  duty  to  watch  over 
Marguerite,  and  shield  her  reputation.  Having  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject,  she  had  decided  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  her  son’s  betrothed  to  run  about  the  streets 
alone  in  the  evening.  Might  it  not  compromise  her 
honor?  and  later  on  might  it  not  furnish  venomous 
Madame  de  Fondege  with  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  slanderous  tongue?  Thus  the  puritanical  old  lady 
had  come  to  fetch  Marguerite,  so  that  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  required  she  might  be  able  to  say :  “  I  was  there !  ” 

As  for  Marguerite,  after  the  trials  of  the  day,  she 
yielded  without  reserve  to  the  feeling  of  rest  and  happi- 
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ness  that  now  filled  her  heart.  Again  and  again  had 
Pascal  spoken  of  his  mother’s  prejudices  and  the  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  her  principles.  But  he  had  also  spoken  of  her 
dauntless  energy,  the  nobility  of  her  nature,  and  of  her 
love  and  devotion  to  him.  With  Marguerite,  moreover, 
one  consideration — one  which  she  would  scarcely  have 
admitted,  perhaps — outweighed  all  others:  Madame 
Ferailleur  was  Pascal’s  mother.  For  that  reason  alone, 
if  for  no  other,  she  was  prepared  to  worship  her.  How 
fervently  she  blessed  this  noble  woman,  who,  a  widow, 
and  ruined  in  fortune  by  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  had 
bravely  toiled  to  educate  her  son,  making  him  the  man 
whom  Marguerite  had  freely  chosen  from  among  all 
others.  She  would  have  knelt  before  this  grand  but 
simple-hearted  mother  had  she  dared;  she  would  have 
kissed  her  hands.  And  a  poignant  regret  came  to  her 
heart  when  she  remembered  her  own  mother,  Baroness 
Trigault,  and  compared  her  with  this  matchless  woman. 

Meanwhile  the  cab  had  passed  the  outer  boulevards, 
and  was  now  whirling  along  the  Route  d’Asnieres,  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  drag  it.  “  We  are  almost 
there,”  remarked  Madame  Ferailleur,  speaking  for  the 
first  time. 

Marguerite’s  response  was  inaudible;  she  was  so 
overcome  with  emotion.  The  driver  had  just  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Route  de  la  Revolte;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  checked  his  panting  horse.  “  Look, 
mademoiselle,”  said  Madame  Ferailleur  again,  “  this  is 
our  home.” 

Upon  the  threshold,  bareheaded,  and  breathless  with 
impatience  and  hope,  stood  a  man  who  was  counting 
the  seconds  with  the  violent  throbbings  of  his  heart. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  cab  to  stop,  but  springing  to 
the  door,  he  opened  it;  and  then,  catching  Marguerite 
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in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  into  the  house  with  a  cry 
of  joy.  She  had  not  even  time  to  look  around  her,  ere 
he  had  placed  her  in  an  arm-chair,  and  fallen  on  his 
knees  before  her.  “  At  last  I  see  you  again,  my  beloved 
Marguerite,”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  are  mine — nothing 
shall  part  us  again !  ” 

They  sobbed  in  each  other’s  arms.  They  could  bear 
adversity  unmoved;  but  their  composure  deserted  them 
in  this  excess  of  happiness;  and  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way,  Madame  Ferailleur  felt  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes 
as  she  stood  watching  them. 

“  How  can  I  tell  you  all  that  I  have  suffered !  ”  said 
Pascal,  whose  voice  was  hoarse  with  feeling.  “  The 
papers  have  told  you  all  the  details,  I  suppose.  How  I 
was  accused  of  cheating  at  cards;  how  the  vile  epithet 
‘thief’  was  cast  in  my  face;  how  they  tried  to  search 
me;  how  my  most  intimate  friends  deserted  me;  how  I 
was  virtually  expelled  from  the  Palais  de  Justice.  All 
this  is  terrible,  is  it  not?  Ah,  well!  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  intense,  unendurable  anguish  I 
experienced  in  thinking  that  you  believed  the  infamous 
calumny  which  disgraced  me.” 

Marguerite  rose  to  her  feet.  “  You  thought  that !  ” 
she  exclaimed.  “  You  believed  that  I  doubted  you?  I ! 
Like  you,  I  have  been  accused  of  robbery  myself.  Do 
you  believe  me  guilty?  ” 

“  Good  God  !  /  suspect  you  !  ” 

“  Then  why - ” 

“  I  was  mad,  Marguerite,  my  only  love,  I  was  mad ! 
But  who  would  not  have  lost  his  senses  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances?  It  was  the  very  day  after  this  atrocious 
conspiracy.  I  had  seen  Madame  Leon,  and  had  trusted 
her  with  a  letter  for  you  in  which  I  entreated  you  to 
grant  me  five  minutes’  conversation.” 
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“  Alas !  I  never  received  it.” 

“  I  know  that  now;  but  then  I  was  deceived.  I  went 
to  the  little  garden  gate  to  await  your  coming,  but  it 
was  Madame  Leon  who  appeared.  She  brought  me  a 
note  written  in  pencil  and  signed  with  your  name,  bid¬ 
ding  me  an  eternal  farewell.  And,  fool  that  I  was,  I 
did  not  see  that  the  note  was  a  forgery !  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  amazed.  The  veil  was 
now  torn  aside,  and  the  truth  revealed  to  her.  Now  she 
remembered  Madame  Leon’s  embarrassment  when  she 
met  her  returning  from  the  garden  on  the  night  follow¬ 
ing  the  count’s  death.  “  Ah,  well !  Pascal,”  she  said, 
“  do  you  know  what  I  was  doing  at  almost  the  same 
moment?  Alarmed  at  having  received  no  news  from 
you,  I  hastened  to  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  where  I  learned  that 
you  had  sold  your  furniture  and  started  for  America. 
Any  other  woman  might  have  believed  herself  deserted 
under  such  circumstances,  but  not  I.  I  felt  sure  that 
you  had  not  fled  in  ignominious  fashion.  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  had  only  concealed  yourself  for  a  time 
in  order  to  strike  your  enemies  more  surely.” 

“  Do  not  shame  me,  Marguerite.  It  is  true  that  of 
us  two  I  showed  myself  the  weaker.” 

Lost  in  the  rapture  of  the  present  moment,  they  had 
forgotten  the  past  and  the  future,  the  agony  they  had 
endured,  the  dangers  that  still  threatened  them,  and 
even  the  existence  of  their  enemies. 

But  Madame  Ferailleur  was  watching.  She  pointed 
to  the  clock,  and  earnestly  exclaimed  :  “  Time  is  passing, 
my  son.  Each  moment  that  is  wasted  endangers  our 
success.  Should  any  suspicion  bring  Madame  Van- 
trasson  here,  all  would  be  lost.” 

“  She  cannot  come  upon  us  unawares,  my  dear 
mother.  Chupin  has  promised  not  to  lose  sight  of 
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her.  If  she  stirs  from  her  shop,  he  will  hasten  here 
and  throw  a  stone  against  the  shutters  to  warn  us.” 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  Madame  Ferailleur. 

“  You  forget,  Pascal,”  she  insisted,  “  that  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Marguerite  must  be  at  home  again  by  ten  o’clock, 
if  she  consents  to  the  ordeal  you  feel  obliged  to  impose 
upon  her.” 

This  was  the  voice  of  duty  recalling  Pascal  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  He  slowly  rose,  conquered  his 
emotion,  and,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  said : 
“  First  of  all,  Marguerite,  I  owe  you  the  truth  and  an 
exact  statement  of  our  situation.  Circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  act  without  consulting  you.  Have  I 
done  right  or  wrong?  You  shall  judge.”  And  without 
stopping  to  listen  to  the  girl's  protestations,  he  rapidly 
explained  how  he  had  managed  to  win  M.  de  Valorsay’s 
confidence,  discover  his  plans,  and  become  his  trusted 
accomplice.  “  This  scoundrel’s  plan  is  very  simple,”  he 
continued.  “  He  is  determined  to  marry  you.  Why? 
Because,  though  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  you  are  rich, 
and  the  sole  heiress  to  the  fortune  of  the  Count  de 
Chalusse,  your  father.  This  surprises  you,  does  it 
not?  Very  well!  listen  to  me.  Deceived  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay,  the  Count  de  Chalusse  had  promised 
him  your  hand.  These  arrangements  were  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  though  you  had  not  been  informed  of  them.  In 
fact,  everything  had  been  decided.  At  the  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  a  grave  difficulty  had  presented  itself.  The  mar¬ 
quis  wished  your  father  to  acknowledge  you  before  your 
marriage,  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  ‘  It  would  expose 
me  to  the  most  frightful  dangers/  he  declared.  ‘  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  recognize  Marguerite  as  my  daughter  in  my 
will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  all  my  property  to 
her.’  But  the  marquis  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal. 
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‘  I  don’t  doubt  your  good  intentions,  my  dear  count/ 
said  he,  ‘  but  suppose  this  will  should  be  contested,  your 
property  might  pass  into  other  hands.’  This  difficulty 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  for  some  time.  The 
marquis  asked  for  guarantees ;  the  other  refused  to  give 
them — until,  at  last,  M.  de  Chalusse  discovered  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  would  satisfy  both  parties.  He  confided 
to  M.  de  Valorsay’s  keeping  a  will  in  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  you  as  his  daughter,  and  bequeathed  you  his  en¬ 
tire  fortune.  This  document,  the  validity  of  which  is 
unquestionable,  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
marquis.  He  has  not  spoken  of  its  existence;  and  he 
would  destroy  it  rather  than  restore  it  to  you  at  present. 
But  as  soon  as  you  became  his  wife,  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  and  thus  obtain  possession  of  the  count’s 
millions.” 

“  Ah  !  the  old  justice  of  the  peace  was  not  mistaken,” 
murmured  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 

Pascal  did  not  hear  her.  All  his  faculties  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  attempt  he  was  making  to  give  a  clear  and 
concise  explanation,  for  he  had  much  to  say,  and  it  was 
growing  late.  “  As  for  the  enormous  sum  you  have 
been  accused  of  taking,”  he  continued,  “  I  know  what 
has  become  of  it;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Fondege.” 

“  I  know  that,  Pascal — Pm  sure  of  it;  but  the  proof, 
the  proof !  ” 

“  The  proof  exists,  and,  like  the  will,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay.” 

“  Is  it  possible  !  Great  Heavens  !  You  are  sure  you 
are  not  deceived  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  the  proof,  and  it  is  overpowering,  irre¬ 
futable  !  I  have  touched  it — I  have  held  it  in  my  hands. 
And  it  explains  everything  which  may  have  seemed 
strange  and  incomprehensible  to  you.  The  letter  which 
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M.  de  Chalusse  received  on  the  day  of  his  death  was 
written  by  his  sister.  She  asked  in  it  for  her  share  of 
the  family  estate,  threatening  him  with  a  terrible  scan¬ 
dal  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  her  request.  Had  the 
count  decided  to  brave  this  scandal  rather  than  yield? 
We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  so.  However,  this 
much  is  certain :  he  had  a  terrible  hatred,  not  so  much 
for  his  sister,  perhaps,  as  for  the  man  who  had  seduced 
her,  and  afterward  married  her,  actuated  by  avaricious 
motives  alone.  He  had  sworn  thousands  of  times  that 
neither  husband  nor  wife  should  ever  have  a  penny  of 
the  large  fortune  which  really  belonged  to  them.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  a  lawsuit  was  now  inevitable,  and  wishing 
to  conceal  his  wealth,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  large  amount  of  money  he  had  on  hand.  What 
should  he  do  with  it?  Where  could  he  hide  it?  He 
finally  decided  to  intrust  it  to  the  keeping  of  M.  de 
Fondege,  who  was  known  as  an  eccentric  man,  but 
whose  honesty  seemed  to  be  above  suspicion.  So,  when 
he  left  home,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  illness,  he  took 
the  package  of  bank-notes  and  bonds,  which  you  had 
noticed  in  the  escritoire  that  morning,  away  with  him. 
We  shall  never  know  what  passed  between  your  father 
and  the  General — we  can  only  surmise.  But  what  I 
do  know,  and  what  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  is  that  M. 
de  Fondege  accepted  the  trust,  and  that  he  gave  an 
acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which 
read  as  follows : 

“  ‘  My  Dear  Count  de  Chalusse — I  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt,  on  Thursday,  October  15,  186 — , 
of  the  sum  of  two  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  which  I  shall  deposit,  in  my  name,  at  the 
Bank  of  France,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite,  your  daughter,  on  the  day  she  presents  this 
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letter.  And  believe,  my  dear  count,  in  the  absolute 
devotion  of  your  old  comrade, 

“  General  de  Fondege.'  ” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  was  thunderstruck.  “  Who 
can  have  furnished  you  with  these  particulars?”  she 
inquired. 

“The  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  my  dearest;  and  I  will 
explain  how  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  M.  de  Fondege 
wrote  the  address  of  his  ‘  old  comrade  ’  on  this  letter, 
which  was  folded  and  sealed,  but  not  enclosed  in  an 
envelope.  M.  de  Chalusse  proposed  to  post  it  himself, 
so  that  the  official  stamp  might  authenticate  its  date. 
But  on  reflection,  he  became  uneasy.  lie  felt  that  this 
tiny,  perishable  scrap  of  paper  would  be  the  only  proof 
of  the  deposit  which  he  had  confided  to  M.  de  Fon- 
dege’s  honor.  This  scrap  might  be  lost,  burned,  or 
stolen.  Then  what  would  happen?  He  had  so  often 
seen  trustees  betray  the  confidence  of  which  they  had 
seemed  worthy.  So  M.  de  Chalusse  racked  his  brains 
to  discover  a  means  of  protection  from  an  improbable 
but  possible  misfortune.  He  found  it.  Passing  a  sta¬ 
tioner’s  shop,  he  went  in,  purchased  one  of  those  letter- 
presses  which  merchants  use  in  their  correspondence, 
and,  under  pretext  of  trying  it,  took  a  copy  of  M.  de 
Fondege's  letter.  Having  done  this,  he  placed  the  copy  in 
'an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay,  and, 
with  his  heart  relieved  of  all  anxiety,  posted  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  original  letter.  A  few  moments  later 
he  got  into  the  cab  in  which  he  was  stricken  down  with 
apoplexy.” 

Extraordinary  as  Pascal’s  explanations  must  have 
seemed  to  her,  Marguerite  did  not  doubt  their  accuracy 
in  the  least.  “  Then  it  is  the  copy  of  this  letter  which 
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you  saw  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
orsay  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  the  original  ?  ” 

“  M.  de  Fondege  alone  can  tell  what  has  become  of 
that.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  somehow  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it.  Would  he  have  dared  to 
squander  money  as  he  has  done  if  he  had  not  been 
convinced  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  guilt  in  ex¬ 
istence?  Perhaps  on  hearing  of  the  count’s  sudden 
death  he  bribed  the  concierge  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse 
to  watch  for  this  letter  and  return  it  to  him.  But  on 
this  subject  I  have  only  conjectures  to  offer.  If  they 
wish  you  to  marry  their  son,  it  is  probably  because  it 
seems  too  hard  that  you  should  be  left  in  abject  poverty 
while  they  are  enjoying  the  fortune  they  have  stolen 
from  you.  The  vilest  scoundrels  have  their  scruples. 
Besides,  a  marriage  with  their  son  would  protect  them 
against  any  possible  mischance  in  the  future.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  more  slowly 
resumed:  “You  see,  Marguerite,  we  have  clear,  palpa¬ 
ble,  and  irrefutable  proofs  of  your  innocence;  but  in 
my  efforts  to  clear  my  own  name  of  disgrace,  I  have 
been  far  less  fortunate.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  collect 
material  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  against  me.  It  is 
only  by  proving  the  guilt  of  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay 
and  the  Viscount  de  Coralth  that  I  can  establish  my 
innocence,  and  so  far  I  am  powerless  to  do  so.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  face  brightened  with  su¬ 
preme  joy.  “  Then  I  can  serve  you,  in  my  turn,  my 
only  love,”  she  exclaimed.  “  Ah !  blessed  be  God  who 
inspired  me,  and  who  thus  rewards  me  for  an  hour  of 
courage.  My  poor  father’s  plan  also  occurred  to  me, 
Pascal.  Was  it  not  strange?  The  material  proof  of 
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your  innocence  which  yon  have  sought  for  in  vain,  is 
in  my  possession,  written  and  signed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Yalorsay.  Like  M.  de  Fondege,  lie  believes  that 
the  letter  which  proves  his  guilt  is  annihilated.  He 
burned  it  himself,  and  yet  it  exists.”  So  saying,  she 
drew  from  her  bosom  one  of  the  copies  which  she 
had  received  from  Car j at  the  photographer,  and  handed 
it  to  Pascal,  adding,  “  Look !  ” 

Pascal  eagerly  perused  the  marvellous  fac-simile  of 
the  letter  which  the  marquis  had  written  to  Madame 
Leon.  “Ah!  this  is  the  scoundrel’s  death  warrant,” 
he  exclaimed,  exultantly.  And  approaching  Madame 
Feraillcur,  who  still  stood  leaning  against  the  door, 
silent  and  motionless :  “  Look,  mother,”  he  repeated, 
“  look !  ” 

And  he  pointed  to  this  paragraph  which  was  so  con¬ 
vincing  and  so  explicit,  that  the  most  exacting  jury 
would  have  asked  for  no  further  evidence.  “  I  have 
formed  a  plan  which  will  completely  efface  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  cursed  P.  F.,  in  case  any  one  could  con¬ 
descend  to  think  of  him,  after  the  disgrace  we  fastened 
upon  him  the  other  evening  at  the  house  of  Madame 
d’A - .” 

“  Nor  is  this  all,”  resumed  Mademoiselle  Marguerite. 
“  There  are  other  letters  which  will  prove  that  this  plot 
was  the  marquis’s  work  and  which  give  the  name  of  his 
accomplice,  Coralth.  And  these  letters  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  man  of  dubious  integrity,  who  was  once 
the  marquis’s  ally,  but  who  has  now  become  his 
enemy.  He  is  known  as  Isidore  Fortunat,  and  lives  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse.” 

Marguerite  felt  that  Madame  Ferailleur’s  keen  glance 
was  riveted  upon  her.  She  intuitively  divined  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  puritanical  old  lady, 
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and  realized  that  her  whole  future,  and  the  happiness 
of  her  entire  wedded  life,  depended  upon  her  conduct 
at  that  moment.  So,  desirous  of  making  a  full  con¬ 
fession,  she  hastily  exclaimed :  “  My  conduct  may  have 
seemed  strange  in  a  young  girl,  Pascal.  A  timid,  in¬ 
experienced  girl,  who  had  been  carefully  kept  from  all 
knowledge  of  life  and  evil,  would  have  been  crushed  by 
such  a  burden  of  disgrace,  and  could  only  have  wept 
and  prayed.  I  did  weep  and  pray ;  but  I  also  struggled 
and  fought.  In  the  hour  of  peril  I  found  myself  en¬ 
dowed  with  some  of  the  courage  and  energy  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  poor  women  of  the  people  among  whom 
I  formerly  earned  my  bread.  The  teachings  and  mis¬ 
eries  of  the  past  were  not  lost  to  me !  ”  And  as  simply 
as  if  she  were  telling  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  she  described  the  struggle  she  had  undertaken 
against  the  world,  strong  in  her  faith  in  Pascal  and  in 
his  love. 

“  Ah,  you  are  a  noble  and  courageous  girl !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Madame  Ferailleur.  “  You  are  worthy  of 
my  son,  and  you  will  proudly  guard  our  honest 
name !  ” 

For  some  little  time  already  the  obstinate  old  lady 
had  been  struggling  against  the  sympathetic  emotion 
that  filled  her  heart,  and  big  tears  were  coursing  down 
her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

Unable  to  restrain  herself  any  longer,  she  now  threw 
both  arms  around  Marguerite’s  neck,  and  drew  her 
toward  her  in  a  long  embrace,  murmuring:  “Mar¬ 
guerite,  my  daughter  !  Ah  !  how  unjust  my  prejudices 
were !  ” 

It  might  be  thought  that  Pascal  was  transported  with 
joy  on  hearing  this,  but  no;  the  lines  of  care  on  his 
forehead  deepened,  as  he  said :  “  Happiness  is  so  near ! 
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Why  must  a  final  test,  another  humiliation,  separate  us 
from  it?  ” 

But  Marguerite  now  felt  strong  enough  to  meet  even 
martyrdom  with  a  smile.  “  Speak,  Pascal !  ”  said  she, 
“don’t  you  see  that  it  is  almost  ten  o’clock?” 

lie  hesitated;  there  was  grief  in  his  eyes  and  his 
breath  came  quick  and  hard,  as  he  resumed :  “  For  your 
sake  and  mine,  we  must  conquer,  at  any  price.  This  is 
the  only  reason  that  can  justify  the  horrible  expedient 
I  have  to  suggest.  AL  de  Valorsay,  as  you  know,  has 
boasted  of  his  power  to  overcome  your  resistance,  and 
he  really  believes  that  he  possesses  this  power.  Why 
I  have  not  killed  him  again  and  again  when  he  has  been 
at  my  mercy,  I  can  scarcely  understand.  The  only 
thing  that  gave  me  power  to  restrain  myself  was  my 
desire  for  as  sure,  as  terrible,  and  as  public  a  revenge 
as  the  humiliation  he  inflicted  on  me.  His  plan  for 
your  ruin  is  such  as  only  a  scoundrel  like  himself  could 
conceive.  With  the  assistance  of  his  vile  tool,  Coralth, 
he  has  formed  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  son  of  the  Count  de  Chalusse’s  sister,  who  is  the 
only  acknowledged  heir  at  this  moment — a  young  man 
destitute  of  heart  and  intelligence,  and  inordinately 
vain,  but  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  others 
who  figure  respectably  in  society.  His  name  is  Wilkie 
Gordon.  The  marquis  has  acquired  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  him,  and  has  persuaded  him  that  it 

is  his  duty  to  denounce  you  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  He  has,  in  short,  accused  you  of  de¬ 

frauding  the  heirs  of  the  Chalusse  estate  of 
two  millions  of  francs  and  also  of  poisoning  the 
count.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully.  “  As 
for  the  robbery,  we  have  an  answer  to  that,”  she  an- 
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swered,  “  and  as  regards  the  poisoning — really  the 
accusation  is  too  absurd  !  ” 

But  Pascal  still  looked  gloomy.  “  The  matter  is 
more  serious  than  you  suppose/’  he  replied.  “  They 
have  found  a  physician — a  vile,  cowardly  scoundrel — 
who  for  a  certain  sum  has  consented  to  appear  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  accusation.” 

“  Dr.  Jodon,  I  presume!  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  this  is  not  all.  The  count’s  escritoire  con¬ 
tains  the  vial  of  medicine  of  which  he  drank  a  portion 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  Well,  to-morrow  night, 
Madame  Leon  will  open  the  garden  gate  of  the  Hotel 
de  Chalusse  and  admit  a  rascal  who  will  abstract  the 
vial.” 

Marguerite  shuddered.  Now  she  understood  the 
fiendish  cunning  of  the  plot.  “  It  might  ruin  me !  ”  she 
murmured. 

Pascal  nodded  affirmatively.  “  M.  de  Valorsay 
wishes  you  to  consider  yourself  as  irretrievably  lost, 
and  then  he  intends  to  offer  to  save  you  on  condition 
that  you  consent  to  marry  him.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  M.  Wilkie  is  ignorant  of  the  atrocious  projects 
he  is  abetting.  They  are  known  only  to  the  marquis 
and  M.  de  Coralth ;  and  it  is  I  who,  under  the  name  of 
Maumejan,  act  as  their  adviser.  It  was  to  me  that  the 
marquis  sent  M.  Wilkie  for  assistance  in  drawing  up 
this  accusation.  I  myself  wrote  out  the  denunciation, 
which  was  as  terrible  and  as  formidable  as  our  bitterest 
enemy  could  possibly  desire,  combining,  as  it  did,  with 
perfidious  art,  the  reports  of  the  valets  and  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  physician,  and  establishing  the 
connection  between  the  robbery  and  the  murder. 
It  finished  by  demanding  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  And  M.  Wilkie  copied  and  signed  this 
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document,  and  carried  it  to  the  prosecution  office 
himself.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  sank  half-fainting  into  an 
arm-chair.  “  You  have  done  this !  ”  she  faltered. 

“  It  was  necessary,  my  daughter,”  whispered  Mad¬ 
ame  Ferailleur. 

“  Yes,  it  was  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,”  re¬ 
peated  rascal,  ”  as  you  will  see.  Justice,  which  is  a 
human  institution,  and  limited  in  its  powers,  cannot 
fathom  motives,  read  thoughts,  or  interfere  with  plans, 
however  abominable  they  may  be,  or  however  near 
realization.  Before  it  can  interfere,  the  law  must  have 
material,  tangible  proof,  convincing  to  the  senses.  Until 
you  are  arrested,  the  crimes  committed  by  M.  de  Val- 
orsay,  and  those  associated  with  him,  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  human  justice ;  but  as  soon  as  you 
are  in  prison,  I  can  hasten  to  our  friend  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  we  shall  go  at  once  to  the  investigating 
magistrate  and  explain  everything.  Now,  when  your 
innocence  and  the  guilt  of  your  accusers  have  been 
established,  what  do  you  fancy  the  authorities  will  do? 
They  will  wait  until  your  enemies  declare  themselves, 
in  order  to  capture  them  all  at  once,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  single  one.  To-morrow  night  some  clever 
detectives  will  watch  the  Hotel  de  Chalusse,  and  just 
as  Madame  Leon  and  the  wretch  with  her  think  them¬ 
selves  sure  of  success,  they  will  be  caught  in  the  very 
act  and  arrested.  When  they  are  examined  by  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  who  is  conversant  with  the  whole  affair,  can 
they  deny  their  guilt?  No;  certainly  not.  Acting  upon 
their  confession,  the  authorities  will  force  an  entrance 
into  Valorsay’s  house,  where  they  will  find  your 
father’s  will  and  the  receipt  given  by  M.  de  Fondege — 
in  a  word,  all  the  proofs  of  their  guilt.  And  while  this 
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search  is  going  on,  all  your  enemies,  reassured  by  your 
arrest,  will  be  at  a  grand  soiree  given  by  Baron 
Trigault.  I  shall  be  there  as  well.” 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  had  mastered  her  mo¬ 
mentary  weakness.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  in  a  firm 
voice  exclaimed:  “You  have  acted  rightly.” 

“  Ah !  there  was  no  other  way.  And  yet  I  wished  to 
see  you,  to  learn  if  this  course  were  too  repugnant  to 
you.” 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture.  “  When  shall  I 
be  arrested?”  she  asked,  quietly. 

“  This  evening  or  to-morrow,”  was  his  answer. 

“  Very  well!  I  have  only  one  request  to  make.  The 
Fondeges  have  a  son  who  has  no  hand  in  the  affair, 
but  who  will  be  more  severely  punished  than  his 
parents,  if  we  do  not  spare  them.  Could  you  not - ' 

“  I  can  do  nothing,  Marguerite.  I  am  powerless 
now.” 

Everything  was  soon  arranged.  Marguerite  raised 
her  forehead  to  Pascal  for  his  parting  kiss,  and  went 
away  accompanied  by  Madame  Ferailleur,  who  escorted 
her  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Boursault.  The  General 
and  his  wife  had  returned  home  in  advance  of  Mar¬ 
guerite.  She  found  them  sitting  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  distorted  faces  and  teeth  chattering  with  fear. 
With  them  was  a  bearded  man  who,  as  soon  as  she 
appeared,  exclaimed: 

“You  are  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  are  you  not?  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law.  There  is  my  war¬ 
rant.”  And  without  more  ado  he  led  her  away. 
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XX. 

Money,  which  nowadays  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
good  fairies  of  former  times,  had  gratified  M.  Wilkie’s 
every  longing  in  a  single  night.  Without  any  period 
of  transition,  dreamlike  as  it  were,  he  had  passed  from 
what  he  called  “  straitened  circumstances  ”  to  the  splen¬ 
did  enjoyment  of  a  princely  fortune.  Madame  d’Ar- 
geles’s  renunciation  had  been  so  correctly  drawn  up, 
that  as  soon  as  he  presented  his  claims  and  displayed 
his  credentials  he  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  Cha- 
lusse  estate.  It  is  true  that  a  few  trifling  difficulties 
presented  themselves.  For  instance,  the  old  justice  of 
the  peace  who  had  affixed  the  seals  refused  to  remove 
them  from  certain  articles  of  furniture,  especially  from 
the  late  count’s  escritoire,  without  an  order  from  the 
court,  and  several  days  were  needed  to  obtain  this.  But 
what  did  that  matter  to  M.  Wilkie?  The  house,  with 
its  splendid  reception-rooms,  pictures,  statuary  and  gar¬ 
dens,  was  at  his  disposal,  and  he  installed  himself 
therein  at  once.  Twenty  horses  neighed  and  stamped 
in  his  stables;  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  carriages  in 
the  coach-house.  He  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 
to  the  horses  and  vehicles;  but  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  Casimir,  who  had  become  his  valet  and  oracle,  he 
retained  all  the  former  servants  of  the  house,  from 
Bourigeau  the  concierge  down  to  the  humblest  scullery 
maid.  Still,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement.  A  man  like  himself, 
living  in  this  progressive  age,  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  content  himself  with  what  had  satisfied  the 
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Count  de  Chalusse.  “  For  I  have  my  plans,”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  Casimir,  “  but  let  Paris  wait  awhile.” 

He  repudiated  his  former  friends.  Costard  and  Ser- 
pillon,  pretended  viscounts  though  they  were,  were 
quite  beneath  the  notice  of  a  Gordon-Chalusse,  as  M. 
Wilkie  styled  himself  on  his  visiting  cards.  However, 
he  purchased  their  share  of  Pompier  de  Nanterre,  feel¬ 
ing  convinced  that  this  remarkable  steeplechaser  had  a 
brilliant  future  before  him.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  any  great  extent  about  his  mother.  Like  every  one 
else,  he  knew  that  she  had  disappeared,  but  nothing 
further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  his 
father,  the  terrible  chevalier  d’ Industrie,  hung  over  his 
joy  like  a  pall ;  and  each  time  the  great  entrance  bell 
announced  a  visitor,  he  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  mut¬ 
tered  :  “  Perhaps  it’s  he !  ” 

Tortured  by  this  fear,  he  clung  closely  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valorsay  as  if  he  felt  that  this  distinguished 
friend  was  a  powerful  support.  Besides,  people  of 
rank  and  distinction  naturally  exercised  a  powerful  at¬ 
traction  over  him,  and  he  fancied  he  grew  several 
inches  taller  when,  in  some  public  place,  in  the  street, 
or  a  restaurant,  he  was  able  to  call  out,  “  I  say,  Val¬ 
orsay,  my  good  friend,”  or,  “  Upon  my  word  !  my  dear 
marquis !  ” 

M.  de  Valorsay  received  these  effusions  graciously 
enough,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  terribly  bored 
by  the  platitudes  of  his  new  acquaintance.  He  intended 
to  send  him  to  Coventry  later  on,  but  just  now  M. 
Wilkie  was  too  useful  to  be  ignored.  So  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  his  club,  and  was  seen  with  him  every¬ 
where — in  the  Bois,  at  the  restaurants,  and  the  theatres. 
At  times,  some  of  his  friends  inquired :  “  Who  is  that 
queer  little  fellow?”  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  their 
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tone,  but  when  the  marquis  carelessly  answered :  “  A 
poor  devil  who  has  just  come  into  possession  of  a 
property  worth  twenty  millions !  ”  they  became  serious, 
and  requested  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  fortunate  young  man. 

So  M.  de  Valorsay  had  invited  Gordon-Chalusse  to 
accompany  him  to  Baron  Trigault’s  approaching  fete. 
It  was  to  be  an  entertainment  for  gentlemen  only,  a 
monster  card-party;  but  every  one  knew  the  wealthy 
baron,  and  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  stimulating  curios¬ 
ity  he  had  declared,  and  the  Figaro  had  repeated,  that 
he  had  a  great  surprise  in  store  for  his  guests.  Oh ! 
such  a  surprise !  They  could  have  no  idea  what  it  was  ! 
This  fete  was  to  take  place  on  the  second  day  after 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite’s  arrest;  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  M.  de 
Valorsay  and  his  friend  Coralth  sat  together  in  the 
former’s  smoking-room  waiting  for  Wilkie  to  call  for 
them,  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  They  were  both  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  The  viscount’s  apprehensions  had 
been  entirely  dispelled ;  and  the  marquis  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  the  twinges  of  pain  in  his  injured  limb.  “  Mar¬ 
guerite  will  only  leave  prison  to  marry  me,”  said  M. 
de  Valorsay,  triumphantly;  and  he  added:  “What  a 
willing  tool  this  Wilkie  is !  A  single  word  sufficed  to 
make  him  give  all  his  servants  leave  of  absence.  The 
Hotel  de  Chalusse  will  be  deserted,  and  Madame  Leon 
and  Vantrasson  can  operate  at  their  leisure.” 

It  was  ten  o’clock  when  M.  Wilkie  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  “  Come,  my  good  friends !  ”  said  he,  “  my  car¬ 
riage  is  below.” 

They  started  off  at  once,  and  five  minutes  later  they 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Baron  Trigault,  who 
received  M.  Wilkie  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 
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There  was  quite  a  crowd  already.  At  least  three  or 
four  hundred  people  had  assembled  in  the  Baron’s  re¬ 
ception-rooms,  and  among  them  were  several  former 
habitues  of  Madame  d’Argeles’s  house;  one  could  also 
espy  M.  de  Fondege  ferociously  twirling  his  mustaches 
as  usual,  together  with  Kami-Bey,  who  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  reason  of  his  portly  form  and  eternal  red  fez. 
However,  among  these  men,  all  noticeable  for  their 
studied  elegance  of  attire  and  manner,  and  all  of  them 
known  to  M.  de  Valorsay,  there  moved  numerous 
others  of  very  different  appearance.  Their  waistcoats 
were  less  open,  and  their  clothes  did  not  fit  them  as 
perfectly;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  something  else 
than  a  look  of  idiotic  self-complacency  on  their  faces. 
“Who  can  these  people  be?”  whispered  the  marquis 
to  M.  de  Coralth.  “  They  look  like  lawyers  or  magis¬ 
trates.”  But  although  he  said  this  he  did  not  really 
believe  it,  and  it  was  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
anxiety  that  he  strolled  from  group  to  group,  shaking 
hands  with  his  friends  and  introducing  M.  Wilkie. 

A  strange  rumor  was  in  circulation  among  the 
guests.  Many  of  them  declared — where  could  they 
have  heard  such  a  thing? — that  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  her  husband,  Madame  Trigault  had  left 
Paris  the  evening  before.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  repeat  her  parting  words  to  the  Baron:  “You  will 
never  see  me  again,”  she  had  said.  “  You  are  amply 
avenged.  Farewell !  ”  However,  the  best  informed 
among  the  guests,  the  folks  who  were  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  scandals  of  the  day,  declared  the 
story  false,  and  said  that  if  the  baroness  had  really  fled, 
handsome  Viscount  de  Coralth  would  not  appear  so 
calm  and  smiling. 

The  report  was  true,  however.  But  M.  de  Coralth 
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did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  baroness  now. 
Had  he  not  got  in  his  pocket  M.  Wilkie’s  signature 
insuring  him  upward  of  half  a  million?  Standing 
near  one  of  the  windows  in  the  main  reception-room, 
between  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay  and  M.  Wilkie,  the 
brilliant  viscount  was  gayly  chatting  with  them,  when 
a  footman,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  interrupt  all  con¬ 
versation,  suddenly  announced :  “  M.  Maumejan !  ” 

It  seemed  such  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  M.  de 
Valorsay  that  Maumejan,  as  one  of  the  baron’s  busi¬ 
ness  agents,  should  be  received  at  his  house,  that  he 
was  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  But  M.  de  Coralth, 
having  heard  the  name,  wished  to  see  the  man  who  had 
aided  and  advised  the  marquius  so  effectually.  He 
abruptly  turned,  and  as  he  did  so  the  words  he  would 
have  spoken  died  upon  his  lips.  He  became  livid,  his 
eyes  seemed  to  start  from  their  sockets,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  ejaculated  :  “  He  !  ” 

“Who?”  inquired  the  astonished  marquis. 

“  Look !  ” 

M.  de  Valorsay  did  so,  and  to  his  utter  amazement 
he  perceived  a  numerous  party  in  the  rear  of  the  man 
announced  under  the  name  of  Maumejan.  First  came 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
white-haired  magistrate,  and  then  Madame  Ferailleur; 
next  M.  Isidore  Fortunat,  and  finally  Chupin — Victor 
Chupin,  resplendent  in  a  handsome,  bran-new,  black 
dress-suit. 

The  marquis  could  no  longer  fail  to  understand  the 
truth.  He  realized  who  Maumejan  really  was,  and  the 
audacious  comedy  he  had  been  duped  by.  He  was  so 
frightfully  agitated  that  five  or  six  persons  sprang 
forward  exclaiming:  “What  is  the  matter,  marquis? 
Are  you  ill  ?  ”  But  he  made  no  reply.  He  felt  that  he 
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was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  he  glanced  wildly  around  him 
seeking  for  some  loophole  of  escape. 

However,  the  word  of  command  had  evidently  been 
given.  Suddenly  all  the  guests  scattered  about  the 
various  drawing-rooms  poured  into  the  main  hall,  and 
the  doors  were  closed.  Then,  with  a  solemnity  of  man¬ 
ner  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  display  before, 
Baron  Trigault  took  the  so-called  Maumejan  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment  op¬ 
posite  the  lofty  chimney-piece.  “  Gentlemen,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  in  a  commanding  tone,  “  this  is  M.  Pascal  Ferail- 
leur,  the  honorable  man  who  was  falsely  accused  of 
cheating  at  cards  at  Madame  d’Argeles’s  house.  You 
owe  him  a  hearing.” 

Pascal  was  greatly  agitated.  The  strangeness  of  the 
situation,  the  certainty  of  speedy  and  startling  rehabili¬ 
tation,  perhaps  the  joy  of  vengeance,  the  silence,  which 
was  so  profound  that  he  could  hear  his  own  panting 
breath,  and  the  many  eyes  riveted  upon  him,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  unnerve  him.  But  only  for  a  moment.  He 
swiftly  conquered  his  weakness,  and  surveying  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  flashing  eyes,  he  explained,  in  a  clear  and 
ringing  voice,  the  shameful  conspiracy  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  count’s  millions,  and  the  abominable  machi¬ 
nations  by  which  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  and  himself 
had  been  victimized.  Then  when  he  had  finished  his 
explanations  he  added,  in  a  still  more  commanding 
voice,  “  Now  look;  you  can  read  the  culprits’  guilt  on 
their  faces.  One  is  the  scoundrel  known  to  you  as  the 
Viscount  de  Coralth,  but  Paul  Violaine  is  his  true 
name.  He  was  formerly  an  accomplice  of  the  notorious 
Mascarot;  he  is  a  cowardly  villain,  for  he  is  married, 
and  leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  !  ”  The  Viscount  de  Coralth  fairly  bellowed  with 
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rage.  But  Pascal  did  not  heed  him.  “  The  other  crim¬ 
inal  is  the  Marquis  dc  Valorsay,”  he  added,  in  the  same 
ringing  lone.  There  was,  moreover,  a  third  culprit 
who  would  have  inspired  mingled  pity  and  disgust  if 
any  one  had  noticed  him  shrinking  into  a  corner,  terri¬ 
fied  and  muttering:  “  It  wasn’t  my  fault,  my  wife  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  do  it !  ”  This  was  General  de  Fondegc. 

Pascal  did  not  mention  his  name.  But  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  do  so,  and  besides,  he 
remembered  Marguerite’s  entreaty  respecting  the  son. 

However,  while  the  young  lawyer  was  speaking,  the 
marquis  had  summoned  all  his  energy  and  assurance 
to  his  aid.  Desperate  as  his  plight  might  be,  he  would 
not  surrender.  “  This  is  an  infamous  conspiracy,”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Baron,  you  shall  atone  for  this.  The 
man’s  an  impostor ! — he  lies ! — all  that  he  says  is  false !” 

“  Yes,  it  is  false  !  ”  echoed  M.  de  Coralth. 

But  a  clamor  arose,  drowning  these  protestations,  and 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  could  be  heard  on  every 
side. 

“  How  will  you  prove  your  assertion?”  cried  M.  de 
Valorsay. 

“  Don’t  try  that  dodge  on  us !  ”  shouted  Chupin. 
“  Vantrasson  and  mother  Leon  have  confessed  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  Who  defrauded  us  all  with  Domingo?”  cried  sev¬ 
eral  people;  and,  loud  above  all  the  others,  Kami-Bey 
bawled  out :  “  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  sale 
of  your  racing  stud  was  a  complete  swindle !  ” 

Meanwhile,  Pascal’s  former  friends  and  associates, 
his  brother  advocates  and  the  magistrates  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  first  efforts  at  the  bar,  crowded  round  him, 
pressing  his  hands,  embracing  him  almost  to  suffoca¬ 
tion,  censuring  themselves  for  having  suspected  him, 
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the  very  soul  of  honor,  and  pleading  in  self- justification 
the  degenerate  age  in  which  we  live — an  age  in  which 
we  daily  see  those  whom  we  had  considered  immaculate 
suddenly  yield  to  temptation.  And  a  murmur  of  re¬ 
spectful  admiration  rose  from  the  throng  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  had  subsided  a  little,  and  the  guests  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  Mademoiselle  Marguerite, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly  than  ever  through 
her  happy  tears;  and  whose  beauty  acquired  an  almost 
sublime  expression  from  her  deep  emotion. 

The  wretched  Valorsay  felt  that  all  was  over — that 
he  was  irretrievably  lost.  Seized  by  a  blind  fury  like 
that  which  impels  a  hunted  animal  to  turn  and  face  the 
hounds  that  pursue  him,  and  bid  them  defiance,  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  throng  with  his  face  distorted  with  passion, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  foam  upon  his  lips;  he  was 
absolutely  frightful  in  his  cynicism,  hatred,  and  scorn. 
“  Ah  !  well,  yes  !  ”  he  exclaimed — “  yes,  all  that  you 
have  just  heard  is  true.  I  was  sinking,  and  I  tried  to 
save  myself  as  best  I  could.  Beggars  cannot  be  choos¬ 
ers;  I  staked  my  all  upon  a  single  die.  If  I  had  won, 
you  would  have  been  at  my  feet;  but  I  have  lost  and 
you  spurn  me.  Cowards !  hypocrites !  that  you  are, 
insult  me  if  you  like,  but  tell  me  how  many  among  you 
all  are  sufficiently  pure  and  upright  to  have  a  right  to 
despise  me !  Are  there  a  hundred  among  you  ?  are 
there  even  fifty  ?  ” 

A  tempest  of  hisses  momentarily  drowned  his  voice, 
but  as  soon  as  the  uproar  had  ceased,  he  resumed, 
sneeringly :  “  Ah !  the  truth  wounds  you,  my  dear 
friends.  Pray,  don’t  pretend  to  be  so  distressingly  vir¬ 
tuous  !  I  was  ruined — that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 
But  what  man  of  you  is  not  embarrassed  ?  Who  among 
you  finds  his  income  sufficient?  Which  one  of  you  is 
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not  encroaching  upon  his  capital?  And  when  you  have 
come  to  your  last  louis,  you  will  do  what  I  have  done, 
or  something  worse.  Do  not  deny  it,  for  not  one 
among  you  has  a  more  uncompromising  conscience, 
more  moral  firmness,  or  more  generous  aspirations  than 
I  once  possessed.  You  are  pursuing  what  I  pursued. 
You  desire  what  I  desired — a  life  of  luxury,  brief  if  it 
must  be,  but  happy — a  life  of  gayety,  wild  excitement, 
and  dissipation.  You,  too,  have  a  passion  for  pleasure 
and  gambling,  race-horses,  and  notorious  women,  a 
table  always  bountifully  spread,  glasses  ever  overflow¬ 
ing  with  wine,  all  the  delights  of  luxury,  and  everything 
that  gratifies  your  vanity !  But  an  abyss  of  shame 
awaits  you  at  the  end  of  it  all.  I  am  in  it  now.  I 
await  you  there,  for  there  you  will  surely,  necessarily, 
inevitably  come.  Ah,  ha !  you  will  not  then  think  my 
downfall  so  very  strange.  Let  me  pass !  make  way ! 
if  you  please/’ 

He  advanced  with  his  head  haughtily  erect,  and 
would  actually  have  made  his  escape  if  a  frightened 
servant  had  not  at  that  moment  appeared  crying: 
“  Monsieur — Monsieur  le  Baron !  a  commissary  of 
police  is  downstairs.  He  is  coming  up.  He  has  a 
warrant !  ” 

The  marquis’s  frenzied  assurance  deserted  him.  He 
turned  even  paler  than  he  already  was  if  that  were 
possible,  and  reeled  like  an  ox  but  partially  stunned  by 
the  butcher’s  hammer.  Suddenly  a  desperate  resolution 
could  be  read  in  his  eyes,  the  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
demned  criminal,  who,  knowing  that  he  cannot  escape 
the  scaffold,  ascends  it  with  a  firm  step. 

He  hastily  approached  Baron  Trigault,  and  asked  in 
a  husky  voice :  “  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  arrested  in 
your  house,  baron  ?  me — a  Valorsay !  ” 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  baron  had  ex¬ 
pected  this  reproach,  for  without  a  word  he  led  the 
marquis  and  M.  de  Coralth  to  a  little  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  pushed  them  inside,  and  closed  the  door 
again. 

It  was  time  he  did  so,  for  the  commissary  of  police 
was  already  upon  the  threshold.  “  Which  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  the  Marquis  de  Valorsay?”  he  asked. 
“  Which  of  you  is  Paul  Violaine,  alias  the  Viscount 
de - ” 

The  sharp  report  of  firearms  suddenly  interrupted 
him.  Every  one  at  once  rushed  to  the  little  room, 
where  the  wretched  men  had  been  conducted.  There 
extended,  face  upward,  on  the  floor,  lay  the  Marquis  de 
Valorsay,  with  his  brains  oozing  from  his  fractured 
skull,  and  his  right  hand  still  clutching  a  revolver.  He 
was  dead.  “And  the  other!”  cried  the  throng;  “the 
other!” 

The  open  window,  and  a  curtain  rudely  torn  from  its 
fastenings  and  secured  to  the  balustrade,  told  how  M. 
de  Coralth  had  made  his  escape.  It  was  not  till  later 
that  people  learned  what  precautions  the  baron  had 
taken.  On  the  table  in  that  room  he  had  laid  two 
revolvers,  and  two  packages  containing  ten  thousand 
francs  each.  The  viscount  had  not  hesitated. 

***** 

Pascal  Ferailleur  and  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de 
Chalusse  were  married  at  the  church  of  Saint  Etienne 
du  Mont,  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Rue  d’Ulm.  Those 
who  knew  the  mystery  connected  with  the  bride’s 
parentage  were  greatly  astonished  when  they  saw 
Baron  Trigault  act  as  a  witness  on  this  occasion,  in 
company  with  the  venerable  justice  of  the  peace.  But 
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such  was  the  fact,  nevertheless.  Treated  more  and 
more  outrageously  by  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
separated  from  his  wife,  who  had  nearly  lost  her  rea¬ 
son,  although  her  letters  were  saved,  the  baron  has 
nowadays  found  affection  and  a  home  with  Pascal  and 
his  wife.  He  plays  cards  but  seldom  now — only  an 
occasional  game  of  piquet  with  Madame  Ferailleur,  and 
he  amuses  himself  by  making  her  start  when  she  is  too 
long  in  discarding,  by  ejaculating,  in  a  stentorian  voice : 
“  We  are  wasting  precious  time !  ”  Sometimes  they  go 
out  together,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  such  as 
chance  to  meet  the  puritanical  old  lady  leaning  on  the 
baron’s  arm.  She  often  goes  to  visit  and  console  the 
widow  Gordon,  formerly  known  as  Lia  d’Argeles,  who 
now  keeps  an  establishment  near  Montrouge,  where 
she  provides  poor,  betrayed  and  forsaken  girls  with  a 
home  and  employment.  She  has  yet  to  receive  any  token 
of  remembrance  from  her  son.  As  for  her  husband,  she 
supposes  he  is  dead  or  incarcerated  in  some  prison. 

It  is  to  Madame  Gordon  that  the  Fondeges  are  often 
indebted  for  bread.  Obliged  to  disgorge  their  plunder, 
and  left  with  no  resources  save  the  fifty  francs  a  month 
allowed  them  by  their  son,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  their  poverty  is  necessarily  ex¬ 
treme.  Oh  !  those  Fondeges  !  M.  Fortunat  only  speaks 
of  them  with  horror.  But  he  is  loud  in  his  praises  of 
Madame  Marguerite,  who  repaid  him  the  forty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  he  had  advanced  to  M.  de  Valorsay.  He 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Chupin  also;  but  in 
this,  he  is  scarcely  sincere,  for  Victor,  who  has  been 
set  up  in  business  by  Pascal,  told  him  very  plainly  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  put  his  hand  to  any  more 
dirty  work,  and  that  expression,  “  dirty  work,”  rankles 
in  M.  Fortunat’s  heart. 
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Chupin’s  resolution  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  attending  the  trial  of  Vantrasson  and  Madame 
Leon — the  former  of  whom  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  and  the  latter  to  ten  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  M.  de  Coralth; 
but  his  wife  has  disappeared,  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  M.  Mouchon.  As  a  dentist,  Dr.  Jodon  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  for  M.  Wilkie,  you  can  learn  anything  you 
wish  to  know  concerning  him  in  the  newspapers,  for 
his  sayings,  doings,  and  movements,  are  constantly 
being  chronicled.  The  reporters  exhaust  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  vocabulary  in  describing  his  horses, 
carriages,  and  stables,  and  the  gorgeous  liveries  of  his 
servants.  His  changes  of  residence  are  always  men¬ 
tioned  ;  his  brilliant  sayings  are  quoted.  He  is  a  social 
success;  he  is  admired,  fondled,  and  flattered.  He 
makes  a  great  stir  in  the  fashionable  world — in  fact,  he 
reigns  over  it  like  a  king.  After  all,  assurance  is  the 
winning  card  in  the  game  of  life ! 


THE  END. 
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I. 

Few  houses  in  Paris  are  better  kept,  or  of  more  inviting  aspect,  than 
No.  23  Rue  de  la  Grange,  where  everything  wears  an  air  of  Dutch-like 
neatness  and  cleanliness.  The  neighbours  might  use  the  brass  plate  on 
the  door  as  a  shaving-glass,  the  pavement  of  the  hall  is  polished  till  it 
shines,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  staircase  is  varnished  to  perfection.  In 
the  vestibule  numerous  notices,  couched  in  the  peculiar  style  which 
Parisian  landlords  habitually  affect,  request  the  tenants  to  respect  other 
people’s  property,  quite  regardless  of  the  high  rents  they  have  to  pay. 
“Wipe  your  boots,  if  you  please,”  says  one  of  the  placards  to  all  who 
enter  the  house.  “  No  spitting  permitted  on  the  stairs  ”  declares  another 
—obviously  intended  for  more  particularly  ill-mannered  tenants  and 
visitors, — while  a  third,  in  the  same  curt  style,  authoritatively  enunciates 
that  no  dogs  are  allowed  on  the  premises. 

And  yet,  although  it  has  always  been  spick  and  span,  “No.  23” 
enjoyed,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  but  a  sorry  reputation  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Was  it  worse  than  other  houses — than  No.  21  for  instance,  or 
No.  25  ?  Probably  not ;  but  there  is  a  fate  for  houses  as  well  as  for  men 
and  books.  The  first  storey  was  rented  by  two  independent  gentlemen 
and  their  families,  whose  minds  were  as  simple  as  their  lives.  On  the 
second  floor  were  the  offices  and  abode  of  a  tax-receiver,  who  dabbled  at 
times,  it  was  reported,  in  usury  on  his  own  private  account.  The  third 
storey  was  let  to  a  wealthy  man,  a  baron,  so  people  said,  who  only  turned 
up  at  long  intervals,  preferring,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  live  on 
his  estates  in  the  province  of  Saintonge.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  floor 
was  occupied  by  an  individual  familiarly  known  as  Papa  Ravinet,  who 
dealt  in  all  sorts  of  second-hand  merchandise — furniture,  garments,  bric-d - 
brae ,  and  so  on — his  rooms  being  replete  with  a  medley  collection  of  things 
which  he  was  wont  to  purchase  at  sales  by  auction.  The  fifth  and  top¬ 
most  storey  of  the  house  was  divided  into  numerous  small  rooms  and 
closets,  mainly  rented  by  artisans  and  clerks,  who  almost  without  exception 
left  for  their  avocations  early  in  the  morning  and  returned  home  late  at 
night.  A  second  block  in  the  rear  of  the  building  facing  the  street  had  a 
staircase  of  its  own,  and  was  occupied  by  still  humbler  tenants,  whose 

{jresence  in  this  central  part  of  Paris  was  explained  by  the  difficulty  of 
etting  small  lodgings. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  house  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  its 
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inmates  had  to  bear  the  consequences.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  been 
trusted  with  a  crown’s  worth  of  goods  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  shops. 
No  one  however  stood,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  such  bad  repute  as  the  door- 
keeper  or  concierge,  who  from  a  little  window  just  inside  the  porte-cochkre 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  whole  house.  Master  Chevassat  and  his 
wife  were  severely  cut  by  all  their  colleagues  in  the  street,  and  the  most 
scandalous  reports  were  circulated  concerning  them.  Chevassat  was  said 
to  be  well  off,  having  acquired  his  means  by  lending  money  at  the  remun¬ 
erative  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  per  month.  He  increased  his  income, 
moreover,  by  acting,  so  it  was  stated,  as  the  agent  of  the  tax-receiver  and 
the  dealer  in  second-hand  goods,  superintending  the  executions  they 
ordered  whenever  poor  debtors  were  unable  to  pay.  Against  Madame 
Chevassat  there  were  yet  even  more  grievous  charges,  for  folks  pretended 
she  would  do  anything  for  money,  and  had  launched  many  a  poor  girl  into  a 
profligate  career.  This  worthy  couple  had  previously  lived  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  Faubourg  St  Honore,  which  it  was  said  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
on  account  of  various  ugly  occurrences.  Finally,  they  were  reported  to 
have  a  son  named  Justin,  a  handsome  fellow  of  five-and-thirty,  who  lived 
in  the  best  society,  and  whom  they  literally  worshipped.  He,  however, 
was  ashamed  of  his  parents,  though  he  would  frequently  come  at  night¬ 
time  and  ask  them  for  money.  It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  the 
gossips  of  the  street  had  ever  seen  this  son,  and  the  origin  of  the  report 
was  altogether  lost  in  mystery.  As  for  the  Chevassats,  when  any  of  this 
tittle-tattle  reached  their  ears,  they  simply  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
remarked  that  they  cared  little  for  public  opinion  as  long  as  their  own 
consciences  were  clear. 

One  Saturday  evening  towards  the  close  of  last  December,  the  door¬ 
keeper  and  his  wife  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  when  an  individual, 
wearing  a  flowered-silk  waistcoat  and  a  long  frock  coat  with  an  immense 
collar,  rushed  precipitately  into  their  room.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  of  medium  height,  with  a  clean  shaven  face,  and  small  bright 
yellow  eyes,  which  shone  with  restless  eagerness  from  under  thick  bushy 
brows,  “  Quick,  Chevassat  1  ”  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  “  Take  your 
lamp  and  follow  me— -an  accident  has  happened  upstairs.” 

The  Chevassats  were  quite  frightened  by  the  new  comer’s  disturbed 
expression  of  countenance,  and  the  woman  nervously  enquired,  “Dear  me, 
what  is  the  matter,  M.  Ravinet?” 

“The  matter!  the  matter,”  rejoined  the  dealer  in  second-hand  mer¬ 
chandise  (for  the  messenger  of  ill-omen  was  none  other  than  the  tenant  of 
the  fourth  floor).  “  Why,  while  I  was  on  the  landing  just  now,  I  fancied 
I  heard  a  death-rattle  on  the  floor  above.  I  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
hearing  nothing  further,  I  was  going  into  my  rooms  again,  when  I  heard 
a  confused  sound  of  sobbing  and  sighing, — as  if  some  one  was  in  agony,  iu 
fact,  at  the  point  of  death.” 

“  And  then  ?”  ejaculated  Master  Chevassat. 

“Why,  then  I  determined  to  come  and  find  you,”  replied  the  dealer. 
“I  cannot  oe  positively  sure,  but  still  I  could  almost  swear  that  the  moans 
came  from  the  room  of  Mile.  Henriette,  that  pretty  young  girl  who  lives 
just  above  me.  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  if  there  is  anything  amiss  with 
her.” 

But  the  Chevassats  did  not  stir  from  their  seats.  “  Mile.  Henriette  is 
not  at  home,”  said  the  wife  in  a  frigid  tone.  “She  went  out  a  little 
while  ago,  and  told  me  she  would  not  come  back  till  nine  o’clock ;  you 
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must  have  been  mistaken,  M.  Ravinet.  Perhaps  you  had  a  ringing  in  your 
ears,  or — ” 

“No,  no  ;  I  certainly  heard  the  moaning,  and  we  must  find  out  where  it 
came  from.” 

During  this  conversation  the  door  of  the  concierge’s  room  had  remained 
open,  and  several  people  of  the  house  overhearing  Papa  Ravinet’s  story, 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  Chevassats  while  crossing  the  hall,  had 
paused,  and  listened  with  natural  inquisitiveness  :  “Yes,”  they  repeated 
in  chorus,  “We  must  find  out  what  is  the  matter.” 

Chevassat  did  not  dare  to  resist  such  a  collective  summons,  and  rising 
from  his  seat  with  a  sigh,  he  muttered,  “Well,  let  us  go,  then.”  The 
whole  party,  composed  of  Chevassat  and  his  wife,  Papa  Ravinet,  and  the 
lookers-on,  thereupon  ascended  the  staircase.  As  they  tramped  from  flight 
to  flight,  the  occupants  of  the  various  floors  opened  their  doors  to  ascertain 
what  was  going  on,  and  on  learning  that  something  was  likely  to  happen, 
they  almost  all  left  their  rooms  and  joined  the  procession,  so  that  when 
the  door-keeper  paused  on  the  landing  of  the  fifth  floor  to  draw  breath,  he 
had  well  nigh  a  dozen  persons  behind  him.  Mile.  Henriette’s  room  was 
the  first  on  the  left.  Chevassat  began  by  rapping  gently  at  the  door,  but, 
finding  that  mildness  had  no  effect,  he  knocked  louder  and  louder,  until  at 
last  his  heavy  fist  shook  all  the  flimsy  partition  walls  around.  Between 
each  blow  he  cried,  “  Mile.  Henriette !  Mile.  Henriette,  you  are  wanted !  ” 
But  as  all  his  hammering  and  shouting  failed  to  elicit  any  response,  he  at 
last  turned  round  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  exclaimed,  “  Well,  you  see 
my  wife  was  right  :  she’s  not  at  home  !  ” 

While  Chevassat  was  knocking,  however,  M.  Ravinet  had  been  on  his 
knees,  in  turn  applying  eye  and  ear  to  the  keyhole,  and  at  this  moment 
he  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  pale  face  :  “  ’Tis  all  over !  ”  he  cried.  “We  are 
too  late  !  ”  Then,  as  the  bystanders  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  he  added 
furiously,  “Have  you  no  noses?  can’t  you  smell  that  abominable  charcoal?” 

The  lookers-on  forthwith  began  to  sniff,  and  soon  agreed  that  the  dealer 
was  in  the  right.  Moreover,  Chevassat’s  repeated  blows  had  had  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  and  a  sickening  vapour  now 
filtered  through  the  apertures  around  the  framework.  Every  one  shud¬ 
dered,  and  a  woman  tremulously  exclaimed,  “  She  has  destroyed  herself  !” 
As  it  happens  only  too  frequently  in  such  cases,  all  the  bystanders  hesitated, 
and  a  pause  eusued  before  Chevassat  ventured  to  remark,  “Ah,  well,  I 
must  go  for  the  police.” 

“That’s  right !  ”  retorted  the  dealer  in  second-hand  merchandise.  “  At 
this  moment  there  is  perhaps  still  a  chance  of  saving  the  poor  girl’s  life, 
but  when  you  come  back  it  will  of  course  be  too  late.” 

“  What’s  to  be  done,  then?  ” 

“Why,  break  in  the  door.” 

“I  don’t  dare.” 

“Well,  then,  I  will;”  and  suiting  the  nction  to  the  word,  Papa  Ravinet 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  worm-eaten  door,  the  lock  of  which  almost  instantly 
gave  way.  A  mass  of  vapour  rolled  out  into  the  passage,  and  the  frightened 
lookers-on  instinctively  shrank  back.  But  curiosity  speedily  mastered 
fear.  Every  one  was  now  convinced  that  the  poor  girl  was  lying  dead 
inside  the  room,  and  one  and  all  strove  to  distinguish  her  form  through  the 
dense  fumes.  But  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  feeble  light  of  the  lamp 
carried  by  Chevassat  had  gone  out  in  the  foul  air,  and  the  darkness  would 
have  been  utterly  impenetrable,  save  for  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  charcoal 
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burning  away  in  two  little  hand-stoves,  amid  tiny  heaps  of  white  ashes. 
Papa  Ravinet  had,  however,  gone  too  far  already  to  remain  waiting  in  tne 
passage.  “Where  is  the  window  ?”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  house-porter. 

“  On  the  right-hand  side.” 

“Very  well,  I’ll  open  it;”  and  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  dark  room, 
A  moment  afterwards  a  crash  of  breaking  glass  was  heard,  and  a  current 
of  air  being  established,  the  smoke  was  speedily  carried  away  into  space. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  breathe  inside  the  room  everyone  rushed  in. 
It  was  certainly  a  death-rattle  that  Papa  Pavinet  had  heard.  Stretched  at 
full  length  on  a  thin  mattress,  destitute  alike  of  sheet,  blanket,  and  counter¬ 
pane,  lay  a  young  girl,  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  flimsy  dress 
of  black  merino.  Her  limbs  were  already  stiff,  and  she  was  apparently 
lifeless.  “  To  die  so  young,  and  in  such  a  manner!”  exclaimed  the  women 
of  the  party,  sobbing  aloud. 

But  the  dealer  in  second  hand  goods  did  not  waste  his  time  in  senti¬ 
mental  lamentation.  Approaching  the  bed,  he  carefully  scrutinized  the  girl. 
“  She  is  not  dead  yet,”  he  cried ;  “  No,  she  cannot  be  dead  !  Come,  ladies, 
try  and  prolong  her  life  till  the  doctor  comes.  Give  her  air — plenty  of  air 
— try  to  get  some  breath  into  her  lungs.  Cut  her  dress  open,  pour  some 
vinegar  on  her  face,  rub  her  limbs  with  some  warm  woollen  stuff.” 

The  women  cheerfully  obeyed  these  orders,  though  none  of  them 
entertained  any  hope  of  success.  “Poor  child,”  said  one  of  them,  “no 
doubt  she  was  crossed  in  love.”  “  Or  else  she  was  starving,”  significantly 
whispered  another.  It  was  indeed  plain  enough  that  this  humble  room 
was  the  abode  of  extreme  poverty.  The  only  articles  of  furniture  were  the 
bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  two  chairs.  There  were  no  curtains  to 
the  window,  no  clothes  in  the  bag  standing  in  a  corner,  not  a  ribbon 
in  the  drawers.  Everythin er  that  could  be  disposed  of  had  plainly  been 
pawned  or  sold,  bit  by  bit,  little  by  little.  The  bed  clothes  had  followed 
the  wearing  apparel,  and  even  half  the  wool  had  been  removed  from  the 
mattress.  Too  proud  to  complain,  friendless  owing  to  timidity  perhaps, 
the  poor  girl  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  suffering  which  utter 


poverty  entails. 

Papa  Ravinet  was  thinking  of  all  this  when  he  espied  a  paper  lying  on 
the  chest  of  drawers.  Taking  it  up,  he  read  the  following  lines: — “  Let  no 
one  be  accused — I  die  voluntarily.  I  beg  Madame  Chevassat  to  deliver 
the  two  letters  I  leave  lying  beside  this  paper.  She  will  be  paid  whatever 
I  may  owe  her. — Hexriette.”  Hard  by,  the  dealer  perceived  the 
mentioned  missives,  the  addresses  of  which  he  eagerly  scanned.  The  first 
was  directed  to  the  “  Count  de  Ville-Ha  dry,  115  Rue  de  Varennes,”  and 
the  second  to  “M.  Maxime  de  Brevan,  62  Rue  Lafitte.”  As  he  perused 
the  latter  superscription  a  strange  gleam  came  into  Papa  Ravinet’s  yellow 
??  au  a  G<^  sm^e  P]ayed  round  his  lips,  and  he  uttered  a  very  peculiar 

Ah.  A  moment  later,  however,  his  brow  became  as  dark  as  before, 
and  he  glanced  around  him  with  mingled  anxiety  and  suspicion  to  see  if 
any  one  had  noticed  his  momentary  change  of  expression^  No,  he  had 
escaped  observation  and  the  letters  also*  had  remained  nnperceived- 
for  all  the  inmates  of  the  room  were  busy  trying  to  recall  Mile.  Hcnriette 
to  consciousness.  Papa  Eay.net  th  reupon  slipped  the  paper  and  the  two 
letters  into  the  pocket  of  his  frock  coat  with  a  dexterity  and  speed  thlt 
might  have  excited  a  professional  pilferer’s  jealousy.  &peea  rnas 

He  then  turned  towards  the  women  who  were  bending 
They  were  greatly  excited,  for  one  of  them  declared  that  she  had  felt  the 
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body  tremble,  a  statement  which  the  others  generally  refused  to  credit. 
The  point  was  soon  to  be  decided.  After  perhaps  twenty  seconds  of 
suspense,  during  which  all  held  their  breath,  an  exclamation  burst  forth. 
“  She  is  alive !  She  has  moved!”  Indeed,  doubt  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  poor  girl  had  stirred,  very  faintly  perhaps,  but  still  in  a  sufficiently 
perceptible  manner  for  everyone  to  notice  it.  Moreover,  a  slight  colour 
had  returned  to  her  pallid  cheeks,  her  bosom  began  to  heave,  her  clenched 
teeth  parted,  and  she  stretched  forth  her  neck  as  if  to  imbibe  the  fresh  air. 
The  women  standing  around  were  as  appalled  as  if  they  had  witnessed  a 
miracle.  One  of  them,  a  lady  living  on  the  first  floor,  who  supported  the 
poor  child’s  head  as  she  gazed  about  her  with  a  blank,  unmeaning  glance, 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer.  Plainly  she  could  not  hear.  “  Never 
mind,”  said  Papa  Ravinet,  “she  is  saved,  and  when  the  doctor  arrives 
there  will  be  little  remaining  for  him  to  do.  Still,  she  must  be  attended  to, 
poor  girl,  for  we  cannot  leave  her  here  alone.”  The  bystanders  fully 
understood  the  drift  of  the  dealer’s  words,  and  yet  only  one  or  two  of  them 
proffered  a  timid  assent.  Uninfluenced  however  by  their  evident  reluct¬ 
ance,  he  calmly  continued,  “  She  must  be  put  to  bed  properly,  with  another 
mattress,  a  couple  of  blankets,  and  a  counterpane.  We  want  firing  as  well, 
for  it’s  terribly  cold  here,  and  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  candle.”  Although  he 
did  not  mention  everything  that  might  be  needed,  his  improvised  list,  such 
as  it  was,  proved  already  a  great  deal  too  long  for  most  of  the  people  stand¬ 
ing  round.  The  tax-receiver’s  wife  grandly  laid  a  five-franc  piece  on  the 
mantelshelf  and  then  slipped  outside,  several  of  the  others  following  her 
example  in  the  latter  if  not  in  the  former  respect.  Papa  Ravinet,  indeed, 
found  himself  abandoned  by  everyone,  excepting  the  Chevassats  and  the 
two  ladies  living  on  the  first  floor.  The  worthy  fellow  smiled  significantly, 
and  after  a  momentary  pause  exclaimed,  “Fortunately  I  deal  in  all  sorts 
of  goods.  Please  wait  here  a  moment,  while  I  just  run  downstairs  to  fetch 
the  needful.  After  that  we’ll  see  what  remains  to  be  done.” 

Mother  Chevassat  was  quite  amazed.  “Am  I  going  mad?”  she  said  to 
herself,  “or  has  some  one  changed  Papa  Ravinet? ”  The  fact  is,  that  the 
dealer  in  second-hand  merchandise  did  not  precisely  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
generosity  and  benevolence.  However,  he  soon  reappeared,  quaking  under 
the  weight  of  two  heavy  mattresses ;  and  on  returning  a  second  time,  he 
brought,  not  merely  all  the  remaining  articles  he  had  mentioned,  but  several 
others  besides.  Mile.  Henriette  was  now  breathing  more  freely,  though  her 
limbs  and  featnres  were  still  rigid.  She  was  evidently  unconscious  of  her 
situation;  and  the  ladies  of  the  first  floor,  although  very  willing  to  help  her, 
were  extremely  puzzled  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  “The  only  thing  is 
to  put  her  to  bed,”  said  Papa  Ravinet.  “  When  the  doctor  comes  he  will 
very  likely  bleed  her.”  And  turning  to  Chevassat,  he  added,  “We  are  in 
the  way  of  these  ladies :  so  suppose  we  go  down  to  my  rooms  and  drink  a 
glass  together?  We  can  come  back  when  the  child  has  been  comfortably 
put  to  bed.” 

The  good-natured  dealer  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  thousand-and-one  pur¬ 
chases.  He  slept  just  where  he  could,  or,  rather,  wherever  a  sale  cleared 
space  for  his  accommodation, — reposing  one  night  in  a  costly  carved  bed  of 
Louis  Quatorze  style,  and  the  next  on  a  common  lounge  merely  worth  a 
few  francs.  For  the  time  being  he  occupied  a  little  closet  not  more  than 
three-quarters  full ;  and  it  was  to  this  encumbered  apartment  that  he  now 
conducted  blaster  Chevassat. 

After  pouring  some  brandy  into  two  small  wine-glasses,  and  putting  a 
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kettle  on  the  fire,  he  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  exclaiming,  “Well,  what  a 
terrible  thing  this  is  !  ” 

The  doorkeeper  had  been  well  drilled  by  his  wife,  and  answered  neither 
yes  nor  no ;  but  Papa  Ravinet  was  a  man  of  experience,  and  knew  well 
enough  how  to  loosen  his  visitor’s  tongue.  “  The  most  disagreeable  thing 
about  it,”  said  he,  with  an  absent  air,  “  is,  that  the  doctor  will  report  the 
matter  to  the  police,  and  there  will  be  a  legal  investigation.” 

Master  Chevassat  nearly  dropped  his  glass.  “  What  ?  The  police  in  the 
house?  Well,  good-bye,  then,  to  our  tenants;  we  are  lost.  Why  did 
that  stupid  girl  try  to  kill  herself,  I  wouder !  But  perhaps  you  are 
mistaken,  M.  Ravinet  ?  ” 

“No,  I  am  not.  But  you  jump  to  erroneous  conclusions.  All  the  police 
will  ask  you  is — who  that  girl  is,  how  she  supports  herself,  and  where  she 
lived  before  she  came  here.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  can’t  tell.” 

The  dealer  in  old  clothes  seemed  amazed  :  and  frowned  ominously  as 
he  asked,  “  Thcu  how  did  it  happen  that  Mile.  Henriette  came  to  live 
here?” 

The  doorkeeper  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  it  was  with  affected  assur- 
auce  that  he  replied,  “Oh,  it’s  as  clear  as  sunlight ;  and,  if  you  like,  I’ll 
tell  you  the  story  :  you  will  see  there  has  been  no  harm  done.” 

“  Let  us  hear,  then.” 

“  Well,  one  day,  about  a  year  ago,  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  with  an 
eye-glass  stuck  in  his  eye— a  thoroughly  fashionable  young  man — cameiuto 
my  room  and  said  he  had  seen  a  notice  outside,  stating  that  there  was  a 
room  to  let  in  the  house.  He  wanted  to  see  it ;  and  although  I  told  him 
it  was  a  wretched  garret,  uufit  for  a  gentleman  like  himself,  he  iusisted, 
and  so  I  took  him  upstairs.” 

“  To  the  room  where  Mile.  Henriette  has  been  living  ?” 

“  Exactly.  I  thought  he  would  be  disgusted  ;  but  no.  He  looked  out 
of  the  window,  tried  the  door,  examined  the  partition- wall,  and  eventually 
said,  ‘The  room  suits  me,  and  I’ll  take  it.’  Thereupou  he  hands  me  a 
twenty-franc  piece  to  close  the  bargain.  I  was  amazed.  ” 

If  M.  Ravinet  felt  any  interest  in  this  story,  at  all  events  he  took  pains 
not  to  show  it ;  for  his  eyes  wandered  to  and  fro  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
elsewhere — indeed,  as  if  he  were  heartily  bored  with  Chevassat’s  tedious 
account.  “  And  who  was  that  fashionable  young  man?”  he  asked. 

“Ah  !  that’s  more  than  I  know,  except  that  his  name  is  Maxime.” 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  old  dealer  almost  sprung  from  his  seat. 
He  changed  colour,  and  a  strange  gleam  came  once  more  into  his  small 
yellowish  eyes.  However,  he  recovered  himself  so  promptly,  that  his 
visitor  did  not  notice  his  temporary  excitement ;  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
the  utmost  indifference  that  he  remarked,  “So  the  young  fellow  did  not 
give  vou  his  family  name  ?  ’* 

“No.” 

“  But  ought  you  not  to  have  inquired  ?  ” 

“Ah,  there’s  the  trouble  !  I  did  not  do  so,”  answered  Chevassat,  who 
was  now  gradually  surmounting  his  original  embarrassment,  and  preparing 
himself  in  anticipation  of  the  police  enquiry.  “  I  kuow  it  was  wrong  ,l  he 
continued;  “but  I  don’t  think  you  would  have  acted  differently  m  mv 
place,  sir.  Just  think!  My  room  belonged  to  M.  Maxime;  for  I  had 
his  money  in  my  pocket.  I  asked  him  most  politely  where  he  lived  and 
if  any  furniture  would  come,  whereupon  he  laughed  in  my  face,  and  with. 
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out  even  letting  me  finish  my  question,  exclaimed,  ‘  Do  I  look  like  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  place  like  this  ?  And,  when  he  saw  I  was  puzzled,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  intended  to  rent  the  room  for  a  young  person 
from  the  country,  iu  whom  he  took  an  interest ;  observing  that  the  receipts 
for  rent  must  all  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  Mile.  Henriette.  That  was 
clear  enough,  wasn’t  it  ?  Still,  it  was  my  duty  to  know  who  Mile.  Henri¬ 
ette  was  ;  so  I  asked  him  civilly  enough.  But  he  became  angry,  and  told 
me  that  was  none  of  my  business,  adding,  that  some  furniture  would 
presently  be  sent.”  The  doorkeeper  paused,  waiting  for  Papa  Bavinet  to 
express  his  approval  either  by  word  or  gesture  ;  but  as  the  dealer  remained 
mute  and  motionless,  he  continued,  “In  short,  I  did  not  dare  to  insist, 
and  everything  was  done  as  he  desired.  The  same  day  a  dealer  in  second¬ 
hand  furniture  brought  the  goods  you  have  seen  upstairs  ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  just  before  noon,  Mile.  Henriette  arrived.  She  had  not  much 
luggage  with  her — in  fact,  merely  a  hand-bag.” 

The  old  dealer  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  apparently  giving  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  kettle,  in  which  the  water  was  beginning  to  boil.  “  It  seems 
to  me,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “that  you  did  not  act  very  wisely.  Still,  if 
that  is  really  everything,  I  don’t  think  you  are  likely  to  be  troubled.” 

“  What  else  could  there  be  ?  ”  asked  Chevassat. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  But  if  that  young  damsel  had  been  carried  off  by 
M.  Maxime,  if  you  lent  a  hand  in  an  elopement,  you  might  find  yourself  in 
a  nasty  pickle.  The  law  is  very  strict  when  minors  are  concerned.  ” 

“  Oh,  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth,”  protested  the  doorkeeper,  with 
a  solemn  air. 

On  this  point,  however,  Papa  Bavinet  had  his  doubts.  “That  is  your 
look-out,”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Still,  you  may  be  sure  you 
will  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  one  of  your  tenants  became  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  abject  poverty  without  your  giving  notice  to  anybody.” 

“  Why,  surely  I  don’t  wait  on  the  tenants.  They  are  free  to  do  what 
they  like  in  their  rooms.” 

“  Quite  right,  Master  Chevassat,  quite  right !  So  you  did  not  know 
that  M.  Maxime  no  longer  came  to  see  Mile.  Henriette  ?  ” 

“  But  he  still  came  to  see  her.” 

At  these  words  Papa  Ravinet  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  as  if  horror- 
struck,  and  exclaimed,  “What!  is  it  possible?  That  handsome  young 
fellow  knew  how  the  poor  girl  suffered  ?  He  knew  that  she  was  dying  of 
hunger  ?  ” 

Master  Chevassat  grew  more  and  more  disturbed.  He  began  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  the  dealer’s  questions,  and  realised  how  unsatisfactory  liis 
answers  were.  “Ah  !  you  ask  too  many  questions,”  he  said  at  last.  “It 
was  not  my  duty  to  watch  M.  Maxime.  As  for  Mile.  Henriette,  as  soon 
as  she  is  able  to  move — the  little  serpent  ! — I’ll  send  her  off  about  her 
business.  ” 

But  Papa  Ravinet  shook  his  head,  and  softly  rejoined,  “No,  no,  Chevassat, 
you  won’t  do  that,  for  from  to-day  I  mean  to  pay  her  rent.  And,  more 
than  that,  if  you  wish  to  oblige  me,  you  will  be  very  kind  to  her, — you 
hear? — and  even  respectful,  if  you  please.” 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  “oblige,” 
pronounced  as  the  old  dealer  pronounced  it ;  and  yet  he  was  about  to 
enforce  the  recommendation,  when  a  fretting  voice  was  heard  calling  on 
the  stairs,  “  Chevassat  !  where  are  you,  Chevassat  ?  ” 

“  My  wife  wants  me,”  exclaimed  the  doorkeeper;  and,  delighted  to  get 
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away,  he  added,  “I  understand,  M.  Eavinet;  she  shall  be  treated  as 
politely  as  if  she  were  the  landlord’s  daughter.  Bnt  excuse  me,  I  have  to 
attend  to  my  duties  ;  and,  as  my  wife  calls  me,  I  must  go  down  stairs.  ” 

Withont  waiting  for  an  answer  he  then  slipped  ont,  quite  unable  to  guess 
why  the  old  dealer  should  take  snch  a  sndden  interest  in  the  tenant  on  the 
fifth  floor. 

“The  rascal !  ”  mnttered  Papa  Eavinet,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, — “  the 
rascal !  ”  But  he  had  not  yet  found  out  everything  he  wanted  to  know, 
and  he  knew  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Removing  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  and  drawing  Mile.  Henri ette’s  two 
letters  from  his  pocket,  he  held  the  one  addressed  to  M.  Maxime  de 
Brevan  over  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water.  In  a  moment  the  gum  securing 
the  envelope  softened,  and  the  letter  could  easily  be  opened  withont  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  act.  The  missive  ran  as  follows  : — “  Yon  are  victorious, 
M.  de  Brevan.  When  yon  read  this,  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live.  You 
may  raise  yonr  head  again  :  yon  are  relieved  of  all  fears.  Daniel  can  come 
back.  I  shall  carry  the  secret  of  your  infamy  and  cowardice  to  the  grave. 
And  yet,  no  !  I  can  forgive  you,  having  bnt  a  few  moments  longer  to 
live  ;  bnt  God  will  not  paidon  you.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  avenged.  And, 
if  a  miracle  be  needed,  that  miracle  will  be  accomplished,  so  that  the 
man  who  thonght  yon  were  his  friend  may  learn  how  and  why  died  the 
poor  girl  whom  he  had  entrusted  to  your  hononr. — H.” 

On  reading  these  lines,  Papa  Eavinet  became  furions.  “  What  ?  ”  growled 
he  in  a  tone  of  bitter  hatred,  “  Maxime  de  Brevan’s  honour  I  A  pretty 
security,  indeed!”  However,  his  excitement  did  not  deter  him  from 
manipulating  the  other  letter,  addressed  to  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  operation  was  equally  successful ;  and, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the  dealer  read: — “Dear  Father, — 
Broken  down  with  anxiety,  and  faint  from  exhaustion,  I  have  waited  till  this 
morning  for  an  answer  to  the  humble  letter  which  I  wrote  yon  on  my  knees. 
Yon  have  never  replied  to  it :  you  are  inexorable.  I  see  I  must  die.  Alas ! 
I  can  hardly  say  I  die  willingly.  I  mnst  appear  very  guilty  in  your  eyes, 
father,  for  yon  to  abandon  me  in  this  manner  to  the  hatred  of  Sarah 
Brandon  and  her  people.  And  yet,  I  have  suffered  terribly.  I  struggled 
hard  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  home,  the  home  where  my 
mother  died,  where  I  had  been  so  happy,  and  so  tenderly  beloved  as  a  child 
by  both  of  yon.  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  !  And  yet  it  was  so  little  I  asked 
of  you  ! — barely  enongh  to  bury  my  undeserved  disgrace  in  a  convent. 
Yes,  undeserved ,  father  ;  for  at  the  moment  of  appearing  before  God — at 
an  hour  when  no  one  dares  to  pervert  the  truth — I  declare,  that  despite 
all  slanderous  reports,  I  have  ever  preserved  the  honour  of  our  name.” 

Tears  rolled  down  Papa  Eavinet’s  cheeks  as  he  read  this  heart-rending 
missive  ;  and  it  was  in  a  half-stifled  voice  that  he  murmured,  “  Poor,  poor 
child  !  And  to  think  that  for  a  whole  year  I  have  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  without  knowing  it.  But,  fortunately,  I  am  still  in  time. 
Ob,  what  a  friend  chance  can  be  when  it  chooses  !” 

None  of  the  inmates  of  the  honse  would  have  recognised  Papa  Eavinet 
at  this  moment,  for  he  was  literally  transfigured.  He  was  no  longer  the 
ennning  dealer  in  second-hand  articles,  the  old  scamp  with  the  sharp, 
vulgar  face,  so  well  known  at  all  public  sales,  when  he  always  sat  in  the 
front  row,  watching  for  good  bargains,  and  keeping  cool  while  all  aronnd 
were  in  a  state  of  fervent  excitement.  The  letters  he  had  just  read  had 
re-opened  more  than  one  heart-wound  of  old  times — wounds  badly  scarred 
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and  badly  healed.  He  was  suffering  intensely;  and  pain,  wrath,  and  hope 
of  vengeance  long  delayed,  imparted  to  his  features  a  strange  expression 
of  energy  and  nobility.  Resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  holding  his  head 
in  his  hands,  and  looking  apparently  into  the  far  past,  he  seemed  to  be 
recalling  the  miseries  of  former  times,  and  tracing  out  the  vague  outlines 
of  some  great  scheme  of  the  future.  And  as  his  thoughts  progressed,  he 
broke  out  into  a  strange,  spasmodic  soliloquy:  “Yes,”  he  murmured, 
“yes,  I  recognise  your  work,  Sarah  Brandon  !  Poor  child,  poor  child  ! 
Crushed  by  such  horrible  intrigues  !  And  that  Daniel,  who  intrusted  her 
to  Maxime  de  Brevan’s  care,  who  is  he?  Why  did  she  not  write  to  him 
when  she  suffered  thus  ?  Ah,  if  she  had  trusted  me  !  What  a  sad  fate  ! 
How  can  I  ever  hope  to  induce  her  to  confide  in  me  ?”  At  this  moment 
an  old  clock  standing  in  a  corner  struck  seven,  and  the  dealer  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  present. 

“  Dear  me  !”  he  growled.  “  I  was  falling  asleep  ;  and  time  is  precious. 
I  must  go  up*stairs  and  hear  the  child’s  confession.  ” 

With  amazing  dexterity  he  then  replaced  the  letters  in  their  envelopes, 
and  dried  and  smoothed  them  down,  till  every  trace  of  the  steam  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Then  glancing  at  his  work  with  an  air  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  remarked,  “Not  so  badly  done  for  an  amateur,  after  all.  A  post- 
office  expert  in  the  cabinet  noir  could  scarcely  have  done  better.  I  think 
I  can  risk  returning  them.” 

So  speaking  he  rapidly  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  fifth  floor,  where 
Mme.  Chevassat  barred  his  way  on  the  landing  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
showed  that  she  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him.  “Well,  my  dear  sir,” 
said  she  in  her  sweetest  manner,  “so  you  have  become  Mile.  Henriette’s 
banker  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  do  you  object  to  it?” 

“Oh,  not  at  all!  It  is  none  of  my  business;  only” — she  stopped, 
smiling  equivocally,  and  then  added,  “  only  she  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl ;  and  I  was  just  saying  to  myself,  *  Upon  my  word,  M.  Ravinet  has 
good  taste.  *  ” 

The  dealer  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  a  sharp  reply  ;  but  he  controlled 
himself  in  time,  remembering  how  important  it  was  to  mislead  the  woman  ; 
so  forcing  himself  to  smile,  he  said,  “You  know  I  count  upon  your  being 
discreet.  ” 

On  reaching  Mile.  Henriette’s  room,  he  found  that  he  must,  at  le^st, 
give  some  credit  to  Mme.  Chevassat  and  the  two  ladies  from  the  first  floor, 
who  had  skilfully  turned  the  articles  he  had  contributed  to  use.  The  room, 
which  an  hour  previously  had  been  so  cold  and  bare,  now  wore  an  air  of 
comparative  comfort.  On  the  drawers  stood  a  lamp,  with  its  shade  so 
adjusted  that  the  light  might  not  hurt  the  patient’s  eyes.  A  bright  fire 
blazed  in  the  fire-place,  several  old  curtains  had  been  hung  before  the 
window,  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  replace  for  the  time  the  missing  panes  ; 
while  on  the  table  were  a  tea- kettle,  a  china  cup,  and  two  small  medicine- 
bottles.  So  the  doctor  had  called  during  Ravinet’s  absence.  He  bad 
bled  the  poor  girl,  prescribed  some  medicine,  and  departed,  with  the 
assurance  that  nothing  more  was  needed  but  perfect  quiet.  In  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  patient’s  pallid  cheeks,  no  traces  remained  of  her 
sufferings  or  of  the  terrible  danger  from  which  she  had  so  marvellously 
escaped.  Lying  at  ease  on  her  now  comfortable  bed,  with  its  thick  mat¬ 
tresses  and  snow-white  sheets,  her  head  reposing  on  a  couple  of  -pillows, 
she  was  breathing  freely,  as  was  evident  from  the  steady,  regular  rise  and 
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fall  of  her  bosom  under  the  coverlet.  But  life  and  consciousness  had  also 
brought  back  to  her  a  full  sense  of  her  distressing  position  ;  and  with  her 
brow  resting  on  her  arm,  almost  concealed  by  thick  locks  of  golden  hair, 
she  was  lying  motionless  looking  into  space,  the  big  tears  gathering  beneath 
her  eyelids,  slowly  dropping  meanwhile  down  her  cheeks.  Sorrow  imparts 
at  times  an  additional  charm  to  beauty,  and  when,  as  Papa  Ravinet  entered 
the  room,  he  beheld  her  thus,  he  paused  abruptly,  struck  with  admiration. 
But  as  he  did  not  wish  his  acts  to  be  misinterpreted,  or  to  be  accused  of 
prying,  he  coughed,  so  as  to  announce  his  arrival,  aud  then  stepped 
f 01  ward  again. 

On  hearing  him,  Henriette  roused  herself,  and  speaking  in  a  faint,  feeble 
voice,  said,  “Ah  !  it  is  you,  sir.  Those  kind  ladies  have  told  me  every¬ 
thing.  You  have  saved  my  life.”  Then,  shaking  her  head,  she  added, 
“You  have  rendered  me  a  sad  service,  sir.” 

She  uttered  these  words  so  simply,  but  in  a  tone  of  such  harrowing  grief, 
that  Papa  Ravinet  was  overcome.  “  Unhappy  child  1”  he  exclaimed,  “you 
surely  do  not  think  of  trying  it  over  again  ?”  She  made  no  answer.  It 
was  as  good  as  if  she  had  said,  Yes.  “  Why,  you  must  be  mad  !”  resumed 
the  old  man,  excited  almost  beyond  control.  To  give  up  life  at  your  age  ! 
No  doubt  you  are  suffering  now  ;  but  you  can  hardly  imagine  what  com¬ 
pensation  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  you  hereafter — ” 

Interrupting  him  by  a  gesture,  she  rejoined,  “There  was  no  future  for 
me,  sir,  when  I  sought  refuge  in  death.  ” 

“  But—” 

“  Oh,  don’t  try  to  convince  me,  sir  !  I  did  what  I  had  to  do.  I  felt 
that  life  was  leaving  me,  and  I  only  wished  to  shorten  my  agony.  I  had 
not  eaten  anything  for  three  days  when  I  lit  that  charcoal,  and  to  procure 
it,  I  had  to  risk  a  falsehood,  and  cheat  the  woman  who  let  me  have  it  on 
credit.  And  yet,  God  knows,  I  was  not  wanting  in  courage.  I  would  have 
cheerfully  done  the  coarsest,  hardest  work.  But  how  could  I  procure 
employment  ?  I  asked  Mme.  Chevassat  a  hundred  times  to  obtain  work  for 
me  ;  but  she  always  laughed  in  my  face  ;  and,  when  I  begged  all  the  harder, 
she  said — ”  Henriette  paused,  and  the  crimson  blush  of  shame  suffused 
her  features.  She  did  not  dare  to  repeat  what  the  doorkeeper’s  wife  had 
said  to  her.  But  she  added,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  womanly  virtue  and 
indignation,  “  Ah,  that  woman  is  a  wicked  creature  !” 

The  old  dealer  was  probably  fully  acquainted  with  Mme.  Chevassat’s 
character.  He  guessed  only  too  readily  what  kind  of  advice  she  had  given 
this  poor  girl  of  twenty,  who  had  turned  to  her  for  help  in  her  dire 
distress.  He  could  not  repress  an  oath  which  would  have  startled  even 
that  estimable  female,  and  then  warmly  replied,  “  I  understand  you,  Mile. 
Henriette,  I  understand.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  what  you  must  have 
suffered  ?  I  know  poverty  as  well  as  you  do.  I  can  understand  your 
purpose  only  too  well.  Who  would  not  give  up  life  itself  when  everybody 
abandons  us  ?  But  I  do  not  understand  your  despair,  now  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed.” 

“Alas,  sir,  how  have  they  changed  ?  *' 

“How?  What  do  you  mean?  Don’t  you  see  me?  Do  you  think  I 
would  abandon  you,  after  arriving  just  in  time  to  save  your  life  ?  That 
would  be  pretty  conduct !  No,  my  dear  child,  compose  yourself  :  poverty 
shall  not  come  near  you  again,  I’ll  see  to  that.  You  want  some  one  to 
advise  you,  to  defend  you  ;  and  here  I  am  :  if  you  have  enemies,  let  them 
beware  !  Come,  smile  again,  and  think  of  the  good  times  a-coming.”  But 
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she  did  not  smile :  she  looked  frightened,  almost  stupefied.  Making  a 
supreme  effort,  she  looked  fixedly  at  the  old  man  to  see  if  she  could  read 
his  real  thoughts  in  his  face.  He,  on  his  part,  was  seriously  disturbed  by  his 
failure  to  win  her  confidence.  “Do  you  doubt  my  promises?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head ;  and  speaking  slowly,  as  if  to  give  her  words  greater 
weight,  she  said,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  do  not  doubt  you.  But  I 
cannot  understand  why  you  should  offer  me  your  kind  protection.” 

Papa  Ravinet  affected  greater  surprise  than  he  really  felt,  and,  raising 
his  hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  “  Great  God  !  she  mistrusts  my  goodwill.” 

“Sir!” 

“  Pray  what  can  you  have  to  fear  from  me  ?  I  am  an  old  man  :  you  are 
almost  a  child.  I  come  to  help  you.  Is  it  not  perfectly  natural  and 
simple  ?  ”  She  said  nothing  ;  and  he  remained  for  a  moment  buried  in 
thought,  as  if  trying  to  divine  her  motive  for  refusing  his  help.  Suddenly 
he  struck  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  have  it.  That  woman 
Chevassat  has  talked  to  you  about  me,  no  doubt.  Ah,  the  viper.  I’ll 
crush  her  one  of  these  days  !  Come,  let  us  be  frank  :  what  has  she  told 
you  ?  ”  He  hoped  that  Henriette  would  at  least  give  him  a  word  of  reply. 
He  waited  ;  but  none  came.  Then  breaking  forth  with  strange  vehemence, 
and  in  language  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  a  man  like  him  to  use, 
he  continued—"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  old  thief  said.  She  told 
you  Papa  Ravinet  was  a  dangerous  man,  of  bad  repute,  who  plied  all  kinds 
of  suspicious  callings  in  the  dark.  She  told  you  that  the  old  scamp  was  a 
usurer,  who  knew  no  law,  and  kept  no  promise  ;  whose  only  principle  was 
profit ;  who  dealt  in  everything  with  everybody,  selling  one  day  old  iron 
in  junk-shops,  and  on  the  morrow  cashmere  shawls  to  fashionable  ladies  ; 
lending  money  on  imaginary  securities — the  talent  of  men  and  the  beauty 
of  women.  In  short,  she  told  you  that  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
woman  to  obtain  my  protection,  and  you  knew  it  was  a  disgrace.”  He 
paused,  as  if  to  allow  the  poor  girl  time  to  form  her  judgment,  and  then 
proceeded  in  a  calmer  tone — “Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  such  a  Papa 
Ravinet  as  she  has  described.  But  there  is  another  one  whom  only  a  very 
few  people  know,  a  man  who  has  been  sorely  tried  by  misfortune  ;  and  it 
is  he  who  now  offers  you  his  help  !  ” 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  inducing  people  to  believe  in  such  virtues  as  we 
may  possess,  or  pretend  to  possess,  than  to  accuse  ourselves  of  failings, 
and  even  vices,  from  which  we  are  exempt.  But,  if  the  old  fellow  had 
calculated  upon  this  policy,  he  failed  signally  in  his  object.  Henriette 
remained  as  icy  as  ever,  and  merely  said,  ‘  ‘  Believe  me,  sir,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  for  your  efforts  to 
convince  me.” 

Papa  Ravinet  looked  disappointed.  “  So  you  reject  my  offers,”  said  he, 
“simply  because  I  do  not  explain  them  by  any  of  the  usual  motives.  But 
what  can  I  tell  you  ?  Suppose  I  told  you  that  I  have  a  daughter  who  has 
secretly  left  me  ;  that  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  her,  and  that  her 
memory  makes  me  anxious  to  serve  you.  May  I  not  have  said  to  myself, 
that  she  is  struggling  with  poverty  like  you  ;  that  she  has  been  in  similar 
fashion  abandoned  by  her  lover  ?  ” 

The  poor  girl  turned  deadly  pale  as  the  dealer  spoke  in  this  strain,  and, 
raising  herself  on  her  pillows,  eagerly  interrupted  him — “You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  sir.  My  position  here  may  justify  such  suspicions,  I  know  ;  but  I 
have  no  lover.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  he  replied;  “I  swear  I  believe  you.  But,  if  that  is 
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so,  how  did  you  get  here  ?  and  how  were  you  reduced  to  such  extreme 
suffering  ?  ” 

At  last  Papa  Ravinet  had  touched  the  right  chord.  Henriette  was 
deeply  moved;  and  tears  started  from  her  eyes.  “There  are  secrets 
which  cannot  be  revealed,”  she  murmured. 

“  Not  even  when  life  and  honour  depend  on  them  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  But — n 

“  Oh,  pray  do  not  insist !  ” 

If  Henriette  had  known  the  old  merchant,  she  would  have  read  in  his 
eyes  the  satisfaction  he  now  felt.  A  moment  before  he  had  despaired  of 
ever  gaining  her  confidence  ;  hut  at  present  he  felt  almost  sure  of  success, 
and  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  hlow.  “  I  confess,”  said  he,  “  that  I 
have  tried  my  hest  to  win  your  confidence  ;  but  it  was  solely  in  your  own 
interest.  If  it^iad  heen  otherwise,  do  you  think  I  should  have  asked  you 
these  questions,  when  it  was  so  easy  for  me  to  ascertain  everything  hy 
simply  tearing  a  piece  of  paper  ?  ” 

The  poor  girl  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  alarm.  “You  mean  my 
letters  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I  have  them  both.” 

“Ah  !  Then  that  is  why  the  ladies  who  nursed  me  looked  everywhere 
for  them  in  vain.  ” 

Papa  Ravinet ’s  only  answer  was  to  draw  the  missives  from  his  pocket, 
and  to  lay  them  on  the  bed  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances  the  envelopes  had  not  heen  touched.  Henriette  gave  them  a  glance, 
and  then,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  dealer,  she  said,  “  I  thank  you,  sir,” 

Ravinet  did  not  stir ;  but  he  realised  that  this  mock  proof  of  honesty 
had  helped  him  more  than  all  his  eloquence.  “After  all,”  said  he,  in  a 
hurried  tone,  “I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  read  the  directions, 
and  draw  my  own  conclusions.  Who  is  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  ? 
Your  father,  I  suppose.  And  M.  Maxime  de  Brfcvan?  No  doubt  the 
young  man  who  called  to  see  you  so  often.  Ah,  if  you  would  only  trust 
me  I  If  you  knew  how  a  little  experience  of  the  world  often  helps  us  to 
overcome  the  greatest  difficulties  !  ”  He  was  evidently  deeply  moved. 
“  However,  wait  till  you  are  perfectly  well  again  before  coming  to  any 
decision.  Consider  the  matter  carefully.  You  need  only  tell  me  the  bare 
facts  I  ought  to  know  in  order  to  advise  you.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  In  that  way  I  might — ” 

‘  ‘  Well,  then,  I’ll  wait  as  long  as  you  wish  me  to  wait — two  days,  ten 
days.” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  Only,  I  pray  you,  promise  me  solemnly  to  give  up  all  idea  of  suicide.” 

“  I  promise  you  solemnly  I  will.  ” 

Papa  Ravinet’s  eyes  shone  with  delight ;  and  he  joyfully  exclaimed, 
“  Done  !  I’ll  come  up  again  to-morrow  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  tired 
to  death,  and  must  go  and  lie  down.” 

This  was  plainly  a  pious  fib  on  the  old  fellow’s  part ;  for,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  rooms,  he  left  the  house,  and,  on  reaching  the  street,  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  a  dark  corner,  whence  he  could  watch  the  front  door. 
Here  he  remained  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  now  and  then  giving  vent  to 
a  low  oath,  and  stamping  his  feet  to  keep  them  warm.  At  last,  just  as 
eleven  was  striking,  a  cah  stopped  in  front  of  No.  23,  and  a  young  man 
alighted,  rang  the  bell,  and  entered  the  house. 
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“  That’s  Maxime  de  Brevan,”  murmured  the  dealer  ;  adding  in  a  savage 
voice,  “I  knew  he  would  come,  the  scoundrel !  to  see  if  the  charcoal  had 
done  its  work.  ”  But  a  moment  later  the  young  man  came  out  again,  and 
sprang  into  the  vehicle,  which  quickly  drove  away.  ‘  ‘  Aha  l  ”  laughed  Papa 
Ravinet,  “  No  chance  for  you  my  fine  fellow  !  You  have  lost  your  game ; 
you’ll  have  to  try  your  luck  elsewhere  ;  and  this  time  I  am  on  hand.  I 
hold  you  fast ;  and  instead  of  one  bill  to  pay,  there  will  be  two.” 


II. 

As  a  rule  it  is  only  in  novels  that  unknown  people  suddenly  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  tell  the  story  of  their  career,  and  acquaint  their  neighbours 
with  their  most  important  secrets.  In  real  life  things  do  not*go  quite  so 
fast.  For  a  long  while  after  the  old  dealer’s  departure,  Henriette  remained 
reflecting  over  her  position,  and  asking  herself  what  decision  she  should 
take.  Who  could  this  odd  individual  be?  What  could  be  thought  of  a 
man  who  denounced  himself  as  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  character? 
Was  he  really  what  he  seemed  ?  The  girl  almost  doubted  it ;  for  although 
quite  inexperienced,  she  had  still  been  struck  by  certain  astounding  changes 
in  Papa  Ravinet’s  manner.  Thus,  in  moments  of  animation,  his  air  was  no 
longer  in  keeping  with  the  singular  antiquated  costume  he  wore  ;  and  his 
language,  usually  careless  and  slangy,  became  correct  and  almost  elegant. 
What  was  his  business?  Had  he  always  been  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
articles  before  he  became  a  tenant  of  No.  23  Rue  de  la  Grange,  three  years 
ago  ?  One  might  easily  have  imagined  that  Papa  Ravinet  (was  this  his  real 
name  ?)  had  previously  held  a  very  different  position.  And  why  not  ?  Is 
not  Paris  the  haven  where  all  the  shipwrecked  sailors  of  society  seek  a 
refuge  ?  Does  not  Paris  alone  offer  to  the  wretched  and  the  guilty  a  hiding, 
place,  where  they  may  begin  life  anew,  lost  and  unknown  in  the  “madding 
crowd  ?”  Many  a  man,  after  shining  in  society,  has  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  friend  and  foe  ;  and  yet  he  is  still  in  Paris, 
wearing  strange  attire,  and  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  most  unexpected 
way.  Might  not  the  old  dealer  be  such  an  individual  ?  And  yet,  even  if 
this  were  the  case,  his  eagerness  to  assist  Henriette,  and  his  perseverance 
in  offering  her  advice,  could  scarcely  have  been  explained.  Was  he  merely 
acting  out  of  charity  ?  Alas  !  Christian  charity  is  seldom  so  pressing. 
Did  he  know  who  Henriette  was?  Had  they  ever  met  together  at  any 
previous  period  ?  Had  his  interests  ever  coincided  with  hers  ?  Was  he 
anxious  to  requite  some  kindness  shown  him  ?  or  did  he  count  upon  some 
reward  in  the  future?  Who  could  tell?  “  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  place  myself  in  this  man’s  power  ?  ”  thought  the  poor  girl. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  rejected  his  offers,  she  must  subside  again 
into  the  same  state  of  forlorn  wretchedness  from  which  she  had  sought  to 
save  herself  by  suicide.  This  last  prospect  was  all  the  more  alarming,  as, 
like  all  persons  rescued  at  the  last  hour,  after  draining  the  cup  of  suffering 
to  the  dregs,  the  poor  girl  now  began  to  cling  to  life  with  almost  desperate 
affection.  It  seemed  as  if  the  contact  with  death  had  at  once  wiped  out  all 
memory  of  the  past,  and  all  dread  of  the  future.  “  0  Daniel !  ”  she 
murmured  tremblingly— “  0  Daniel !  my  only  friend  on  earth,  what  would 
you  suffer  if  you  knew  that  the  very  means  you  chose  to  secure  my 
safety  nearly  lost  me  to  you  !  ”  To  refuse  Papa  Rariuet’s  proffered 
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assistance  would  have  required  more  energy  than  she  possessed.  An 
inward  voice  constantly  repeated — “  The  old  man  is  your  only  hope.” 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  conceal  the  truth  from  Papa  Ravinet,  or  to 
deceive  him  by  a  fictitious  story.  She  only  deliberated  how  she  might  tell 
him  the  truth  without  acquainting  him  with  everything  ;  how  she  might 
confess  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  serve  her,  and  yet  not  betray  a  secret 
which  she  held  dearer  than  happiness,  reputation,  and  life  itself.  Uufor- 
tunately,  she  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those  intrigues  which  originate  and 
progress  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  family, — intrigues  of  the  most 
abominable  character,  which  people  suspect,  and  are  often  fully  acquainted 
with,  and  which  yet  remain  unpunished,  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law.  Henriette’s  father,  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry,'  was  in  1845  one 
of  the  wealthiest  landowners  of  the  province  of  Anjou.  The  good  folks  of 
Rosiers  and  Saint  Mathurin  were  fond  of  pointing  out  to  strangers  the 
massive  towers  of  Ville-Handry,  a  magnificent  castle,  half  hidden  by  noble 
old  trees,  on  the  beautiful  slopes  which  line  the  Loire.  “  There,”  they 
said,  “lives  a  true  nobleman,  a  little  too  proud,  perhaps,  but,  uevertheless, 
a  true  nobleman.”  For,  contrary  to  the  usual  state  of  things  in  the 
country,  where  envy  is  apt  to  engender  hatred,  the  count,  despite  his  title 
and  his  wealth,  was  conspicuously  popular.  He  was  then  about  forty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  good-looking,  and  albeit  somewhat  solemn  and 
reserved,  still  at  times  grandly  affable  and  obliging,  and  even  good- 
natured  to  boot ;  that  is,  so  long  as  no  one  spoke  iu  his  presence  of  the 
reigning  family,  the  nobility  or  the  clergy,  of  his  hounds,  the  wines  he 
vintaged,  or  of  various  other  subjects  on  which  he  had  what  he  chose  to 
consider  his  “own  opinions.”  As  he  seldom  spoke,  and  even  then  with 
remarkable  brevity,  he  managed  to  say  fewer  foolish  things  than  most 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  utteriug,  and  thus  he  won  the  reputation  of 
being  clever  and  well  informed,  of  which  he  was  very  proud  and  careful. 
He  lived  freely,  almost  profusely,  putting  aside  each  year  bnt  little  more 
than  half  his  iucome.  He  was  dressed  by  a  Paris  tailor,  aud  always  wore 
the  most  exquisite  boots  and  gloves.  The  castle  was  kept  in  handsome 
style,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  were  a  great  source  of  expense.  The 
stables  sheltered  six  hunters,  and  the  kennels  a  pack  of  hounds ;  while 
idling  in  the  hall  one  always  found  half  -  a  -  dozen  lazy  servants,  whose 
gorgeous  liveries,  adorned  with  the  family  coat-of-arms,  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  wonder  at  Saint  Mathurin.  The  eouut  himself  would  have  been 
perfeet,  but  for  his  inordinate  passion  for  the  chase.  As  soon  as  the  season 
opened,  he  was  ever  afield,  now  on  foot  and  now  in  the  saddle — now  break¬ 
ing  through  thickets  in  search  of  a  boar,  and  now  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
marshes  after  water-fowl.  He  carried  these  proceedings  so  far,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  marriageable  daughters,  blamed  him  to 
his  face  for  his  imprudence,  and  scolded  him  for  risking  his  precious  health 
so  recklessly. 

This  wealthy  nobleman  of  forty  was  still  unmarried.  And  yet  he  had 
not  lacked  opportunities  to  assume  the  bonds  of  Hymen,  for  there  was  not 
a  mother  for  twenty  miles  around  who  did  not  covet  this  prize  for  her 
daughter — ten  thousand  a-year,  and  a  great  name.  He  had  only  to  appear 
at  a  ball,  and  at  once  he  became  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Mothers  aud 
daughters  alike  lavished  their  sweetest  smiles  on  him ;  and  flattering 
welcomes  were  forthcoming  on  all  sides.  But  all  manoeuvres  had  been 
fruitless  j  he  had  escaped  every  snare,  and  defeated  every  matchmaker’s 
cunning  devices.  Why  was  he  so  averse  to  matrimony?  His  friends 
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referred  the  explanation  to  a  certain  person,  half  housekeeper,  half  com¬ 
panion,  who  lived  at  the  castle,  and  who  was  both  very  pretty  and  very 
designing.  But,  then,  there  are  malicious  tongues  everywhere. 

However,  in  July  1847,  an  event  occurred  which  was  calculated  to 
impart  some  plausibility  to  these  idle,  gossiping  tales.  One  fine  day  the 
count’s  housekeeper  died  most  unexpectedly,  and  six  weeks  later  it  was 
reported  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  was  going  to  be  married.  The 
report  was  correct.  The  count  did  marry;  and  the  fact  could  not  be 
doubted  any  longer,  when  the  banns  were  read,  and  the  announcement 
appeared  in  the  official  journal.  And  whom  do  you  think  he  married? 
Why,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  the  Baroness  de  Rupert,  who  was 
living  in  great  poverty  at  a  place  called  Hosiers,  her  sole  income  being  a 
small  pension  granted  her  for  her  husband’s  services  as  a  colonel  of  artillery. 

She  did  not  even  belong  to  a  good  old  family,  nor  was  she  either  a  native 
of  the  province.  No  one  exactly  knew  who  she  was,  or  where  she  came 
from.  Some  people  said  the  colonel  had  married  her  in  Ausfria  ;  others, 
in  Sweden.  Her  husband,  they  added,  had  merely  been  created  a  baron 
under  the  first  empire,  and  had  no  genuine  right  to  call  himself  a  noble.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pauline  de  Rupert,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  was  in 
the  full  bloom  of  early  womanhood,  and  marvellously  beautiful.  More¬ 
over,  she  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  sensible,  modest  girl,  possessed 
of  every  quality  and  virtue  that  can  make  life  happy.  But  now  people 
mainly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  she  had  no  dower — not  a  farthing,  not 
even  a  trousseau  !  The  idea  of  the  count  marrying  her  amazed  everyone ; 
and  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation  swept  over  the  country-side.  Was  it 
possible,  was  it  natural,  that  a  great  nobleman  like  M.  de  Ville-Handry 
should  end  in  this  miserable,  ridiculous  fashion, — and  marry  a  penniless 
girl,  an  adventuress, — he  who  had  had  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  richest 
and  greatest  heiresses  of  the  land?  Was  the  count  a  fool  ?  or  was  he  only 
insane  about  Mile,  de  Rupert?  Was  she  not,  perhaps,  after  all,  a  designing 
hypocrite,  who,  in  her  retired  home,  had  quietly  woven  the  net  in  which 
the  lion  of  Anjou  was  now  held  captive?  People  would  have  been  less 
astonished  if  they  had  known  that,  for  some  years,  a  great  intimacy  had 
existed  between  the  bride’s  mother  and  the  deceased  housekeeper  at  the 
castle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fact  might  have  led  to  more  scandal¬ 
ous  surmises  still. 

However  this  might  be,  the  count  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  realised  it  as 
soon  as  he  paid  his  usual  visits  at  Angers,  or  called  on  the  nobility  near 
him.  No  more  affectionate  smiles,  tender  welcomes,  or  little  white  hands 
stealthily  seeking  his.  The  doors  that  formerly  seemed  to  fly  open  at  his 
mere  approach  now  turned  but  slowly  on  their  hinges  :  some  even  remained 
closed,  the  owners  being  reported  not  at  home,  although  the  count  knew 
perfectly  well  that  they  were  indoors  at  the  time.  One  very  noble  and 
pious  old  lady,  who  gave  the  keynote  to  Angevin  society,  had  said  to  her 
friends  in  the  most  decided  manner,  “For  my  part,  I  will  never  receive  at 
my  house  a  damsel  who  used  to  give  music-lessons  to  my  nieces,  even  if 
she  had  caught  and  entrapped  a  Bourbon !  ”  The  charge  was  true. 
Pauline,  in  order  to  provide  her  mother  with  some  of  the  comforts  which 
are  almost  indispensable  to  old  age,  had  given  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  t& 
several  young  ladies  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  terms  had  been 
low  enough  ;  and  yet  she  was  now  blamed  precisely  for  accepting  such 
paltry  remuneration.  Folks  would  indeed  have  blamed  her  for  the  noblest 
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of  virtues  ;  for  all  the  blame  was  cast  on  her.  When  people  met  her,  they 
averted  their  heads,  so  as  not  to  have  to  bow  to  her ;  and,  even  when  she 
was  leaning  on  the  count’s  arm,  there  were  some  who  spoke  most  courteously 
to  him,  and  yet  did  not  say  a  word  to  his  wife,  as  if  they  had  not  seen 
her,  or  as  though  she  had  not  existed  at  all.  This  impertinence  went  so 
far,  that  at  last  one  day  the  count  was  so  enraged  that  he  seized  one  of  his 
neighbours  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  shook  him  violently,  exclaiming — 
“Don’t  you  see  the  countess,  my  wife,  sir’  How  shall  I  chastise  you  to 
cure  you  of  your  near-sightedness?”  Foreseeing  a  duel,  the  impertinent 
individual  apologised,  and  his  experience  put  others  on  their  guard.  But 
their  opinions  remained  unchanged  :  open  war  only  changed  into  secret 
opposition — that  was  all. 

Fate,  however,  always  kinder  than  man,  held  a  reward  in  store  for  the 
count,  which  amply  repaid  him  for  his  heroism  in  marrying  a  penniless 
girL  One  of  his  wife’s  uncles,  a  banker  at  Dresden,  died,  leaving  his 
“  beloved  niece  Pauline”  a  legacy  of  two  and  a-half  million  francs.  This 
opulent  individual,  who  had  never  assisted  his  sister  in  her  trouble,  and 
who  would  have  utterly  disinherited  Mile,  de  Bupert  had  she  remained 
the  mere  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  been  flattered  by  the  idea  of 
inscribing  in  his  will  the  name  of  the  “high  and  mighty  Countess  de 
Ville-Handry.  ”  This  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  ought  to  have 
delighted  the  young  wife.  She  might  now  have  revenged  herself  on  all 
her  slanderers,  and  acquired  unbounded  popularity.  But  far  from  appearing 
glad,  she  had  never  looked  sadder  than  on  the  day  when  the  great  news 
reached  her.  For  on  that  very  day  she  for  the  first  time  cursed  her 
marriage.  The  voice  of  conscience  reminded  her  that  she  ought  never  to 
have  yielded  to  her  mother’s  entreaties  and  orders.  An  excellent  daughter, 
destined  to  become  the  best  of  mothers,  and  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  she 
had  literally  sacrificed  herself.  And  now  she  perceived  that  her  sacrifice 
had  been  superfluous. 

Ah,  why  had  she  not  resisted,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  ? 
For  in  her  girlhood  she  had  dreamed  of  a  very  different  future.  Long 
before  giving  her  hand  to  the  count  she  had,  of  her  own  free  will,  given 
her  heart  to  another.  She  had  bestowed  her  first  and  warmest  affections 
upon  a  young  man  who  was  only  two  or  three  years  older  than  herself— 
Peter  Champcey,  the  son  of  one  of  those  wealthy  farmers  who  live  in  the 
valley  of  the  Loire.  He  worshipped  her.  Unfortunately,  from  the  very 
first  there  had  been  an  obstacle  between  them — Pauline’s  poverty.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  such  keen,  thrifty  peasants,  as  Champcey’s  father  and 
mother,  would  ever  allow  one  of  their  sons — they  had  two — to  perpetrate 
so  foolish  an  act  as  marrying  for  love. 

They  had  toiled  hard  for  their  children’s  benefit ;  Peter,  the  elder,  was 
to  be  a  lawyer ;  while  Daniel,  the  younger,  who  longed  to  go  to  sea, 
was  studying  day  and  night  preparing  for  the  examination  he  must  pass 
before  entering  the  service  of  the  state.  The  old  couple  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  these  “gentlemen,”  their  sons;  and  they  told  everybody  they 
knew,  that,  in  return  for  the  education  they  were  giving  their  boys,  they 
expected  them  to  marry  large  fortunes.  Peter^  knew  his  parents  so  well, 
that  he  never  mentioned  Pauline  to  them.  “  When  I  am  of  age,”  *  he  said 

*  In  France,  a  young  man  cannot  marry  without  his  parents’  consent  until  he  is  five- 
and-twenty,  and  even  then  he  is  obliged  to  signify  his  intentions  by  formal  tommatiom 
respectULUses. — 'Pram. 
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to  himself,  “it  will  be  a  different  matter.”  Ah!  why  had  not  Pauline’s 
mother  waited  at  least  till  then?  Poor  girl !  on  the  day  she  entered  the 
castle  of  Yille-Handry,  she  had  sworn  she  would  bury  this  love  of  hers  so 
deep  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her  heart,  that  it  should  never  resus¬ 
citate  nor  hinder  her  from  performing  her  duty.  And  hitherto  she  had  kept 
her  word ;  but  now  it  suddenly  broke  forth,  more  powerful  than  ever,  till 
it  well-nigh  overcame  her.  What  had  become  of  the  man  she  should  have 
waited  for?  When  he  had  heard  that  she  was  going  to  marry  the  count, 
he  had  written  her  a  last  letter,  in  which  he  overwhelmed  her  with  irony 
and  contempt.  Had  he  since  forgotten  her?  At  all  events,  he  also  had 
married ;  and  the  two  lovers,  who  had  once  hoped  to  walk  hand-in-hand 
through  life,  were  now  each  following  a  different  road. 

For  long  hours  the  young  countess  struggled  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber  against  the  ghosts  of  the  past  which  crowded  round  her.  But,  if 
ever  a  guilty  thought  called  a  blush  to  her  brow,  she  quickly  conquered  it. 
Like  a  brave,  loyal  woman,  she  renewed  her  oath,  and  swore  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  her  husband.  He  had  rescued  her  from  abject  poverty, 
and  bestowed  upon  her  his  fortune  and  his  name  ;  and  in  requital  she  must 
make  him  happy.  She  needed  all  her  courage,  all  her  energy,  to  fulfil  her 
vows  ;  for  two  years  of  married  life  had  shewn  her  the  count  as  he  really  was 
— with  a  narrow  mind,  empty  thoughts,  and  cold  heart.  She  had  long  since 
discovered  that  the  brilliant  man  of  the  world,  whom  everybody  consi¬ 
dered  so  clever,  was  in  reality  an  absolute  nullity,  incapable  of  propounding 
any  idea  that  was  not  suggested  to  him  by  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
full  of  overweening  self-esteem  and  absurd  obstinacy.  The  worst  was, 
however,  that  the  count  felt  a  growing  repugnance  for  his  wife.  He  had 
heard  so  many  people  say  that  she  was  not  liis  equal,  that  he  finally  believed 
it  himself ;  and  besides,  he  blamed  her  for  the  prestige  he  had  lost.  An 
ordinary  woman  would  have  shrunk  from  the  difficult  task  which  Pauline 
saw  lying  before  her,  and  would  have  contented  herself  with  respecting 
her  marriage-vows.  But  the  countess  was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  She 
meant  to  do  more  than  her  duty.  Fortunately,  a  cradle  somewhat  lightened 
her  task.  She  had  a  daughter,  her  Henriette  ;  and  upon  that  darling  curly 
head  she  built  a  thousand  castles  in  the  air.  Shaking  off  the  languor  to 
which  she  had  given  way  for  nearly  two  years,  she  began  to  study  the 
count  with  all  the  sagacity  that  hope  of  a  high  reward  is  apt  to  give. 

A  remark  accidentally  made  by  her  husband  shed  a  new  light  on  her 
destiny.  One  morning,  in  the  course  of  conversation  after  breakfast,  he 
happened  to  say,  “Ah  !  Nancy  was  very  fond  of  you.  The  day  before 
she  died,  when  she  knew  she  was  going,  she  made  me  promise  her  that  I 
would  marry  you.”  This  Nancy  was  the  count’s  former  housekeeper; 
and  after  such  a  significant  remark,  the  young  countess  clearly  realised 
what  position  she  had  really  held  at  the  castle.  She  understood  how, 
though  keeping  in  the  background,  and  exaggerating  the  humility  of  her  posi¬ 
tion,  she  had  been  in  truth  the  count’s  intellect,  energy,  and  will.  Her 
influence  over  him  had,  besides,  been  so  powerful,  that  it  had  survived  her, 
and  she  had  been  obeyed  even  when  already  gone.  Although  cruelly  humi¬ 
liated  by  ibis  confession  on  her  husband’s  part,  the  countess  had  sufficient 
self-control  not  to  blame  him  for  his  weakness.  “Well,  be  it  so,”  she 
remarked  to  herself,  “for  his  happiness  and  our  peace,  I  will  stoop  to  play 
the  same  part  Nancy  played.” 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done  ;  for  the  count  was  not  the  man  to 
be  led  openly,  nor  was  he  willing  to  listen  to  good  advice,  gimply  because 
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it  was  good.  Irritable,  jealous,  and  despotic,  like  all  weak  men,  he  was 
ever  resenting  imaginary  insults  to  his  authority,  declaring  that  he  meant 
to  be  master  everywhere,  in  everything,  and  forever.  He  was  so  sensitive 
on  this  point,  that  no  sooner  had  his  wife  evinced  the  merest  purpose  of  her 
own,  than  he  at  once  opposed  and  prohibited  it.  “I  am  not  a  weather- 
sock  !  ”  was  one  of  hrs  favourite  sayings.  Poor  fellow  !  he  did  not  know 
that  those  that  turn  against  the  wind  revolve  quite  as  well  as  those  that 
follow  the  breeze.  But  the  countess  was  less  ignorant,  and  her  knowledge 
gave  her  strength.  After  toiling  patiently  and  cautiously  during  several 
months,  she  fancied  she  had  learnt  the  secret  of  managing  him,  and  would 
henceforth  be  able  to  influence  his  will  whenever  she  was  in  earnest. 

An  opportunity  to  make  the  experiment  was  soon  offered.  Although  the 
nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  had  generally  altered  in  their  behaviour 
towards  the  countess,  and  treated  her  with  due  courtesy,  especially  siuce 
she  had  become  an  heiress,  she  scarcely  found  Ville-Haudry  a  pleasaut  place 
of  sojourn,  and  was  anxious  to  leave  Aujou.  The  sites  around  recalled  too 
many  painful  memories.  There  were  lanes  and  paths  she  could  never  tread 
without  a  pang  at  her  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  count  had  sworn  to  end  his  days  on  his  estate.  He  hated  large  cities ; 
and  the  mere  idea  of  leaving  his  castle,  where  everything  was  arranged  to 
suit  his  habits,  invariably  raised  his  ire.  Hence,  when  it  was  reported  that 
he  meant  to  leave  Ville-Handry,  and  had  purchased  a  mansion  in  Paris, 
intending  to  establish  himself  permanently  in  the  capital,  people  set  the 
rumour  down  as  a  joke,  and  obstinately  refused  to  believe  in  it.  And  yet 
it  was  true  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  although  it  was  the  countess  who  by  her 
diplomacy  had  imparted  this  intention  to  M.  de  Ville-Handry,  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  acting  against  her  desires.  He  was  indeed  delighted. 
“  My  wife,”  he  said,  “was  altogether  opposed  to  our  going  to  Paris  ;  but 
I  am  not  a  weather-cock.  I  insisted  on  having  my  way,  and  she  had  to 
yield  at  last.”  Thus,  towards  the  close  of  1851,  the  Count  and  Countess 
de  Ville-Handry  moved  to  a  princely  mausion  in  the  aristocratic  Rue  de 
Varennes,  which  did  not  cost  them  more  than  a  third  of  its  real  value,  for, 
owing  to  the  gloomy  political  situation,  house  property  then  found  no 
purchasers  in  Paris. 

It  had  been  comparatively  child’s  play  to  bring  the  count  to  the  capital; 
the  real  difficulty  was  to  keep  him  there.  Deprived  of  the  active  exercise 
and  the  fresh  air  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  country,  without  any  of  his  usual 
occupations  and  duties,  he  might  either  give  way  to  weariness  or  seek 
refuge  in  dissipation.  His  wife  realised  this  danger,  and  determined  to 

f>rovide  the  count  with  suitable  employment  and  amusement.  Before 
eaving  Anjou  she  had  already  sown  in  his  mind  the  seed  of  a  passion, 
which,  in  a  man  of  fifty,  may  acquire  pre-eminence  above  all  others — 
ambition, — and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  came  to  Paris  with  the  secret  desire 
and  hope  of  wiuning  political  reuown.  The  countess,  who  was  well  aware, 
however,  of  the  dangers  that  beset  a  neophyte  in  the  legislative  arena,  had 
determined  to  begin  by  examining  the  situation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  guide 
her  husband  in  the  future.  Her  rank  and  fortune  proved  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  her  in  this  enterprise.  She  managed  to  attract  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  day  to  her  receptions,  and  her  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  soon 
became  famous  throughout  Paris.  People  of  admitted  importance  were 
flattered  by  an  invitation  to  one  of  her  grand  dinners,  or  even  to  oue  of 
her  smaller  parties  on  Sundays.  The  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes 
was  considered  neutral  ground,  where  political  intriguing  and  party  strife 
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were  alike  tabooed.  The  countess  spent  a  whole  winter  pursuing  her 
investigations ;  and  her  guests,  as  they  saw  her  seated  modestly  by  the 
fireside,  fancied  that  she  was  entirely  occupied  with  her  pretty  little  girl, 
Heuriette,  who  was  constantly  with  her.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  she  was 
carefully  listening  to  the  conversation  around  her,  and  striving,  with  all 
her  mental  powers,  to  understand  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  She 
studied  the  characters  of  the  men  of  import  who  met  in  her  salons  ;  noted 
the  passions  that  influenced  several  of  them,  and  detected  the  trickery  of 
others — taking  especial  care  to  distinguish  those  who  might  prove  enemies, 
and  those  who  might  become  allies,  and  whom  it  was  therefore  expedient 
to  conciliate.  Like  certain  imperfectly  informed  professors,  who  “read 
up  ”  in  the  morning  the  subject  they  mean  to  treat  in  the  afternoon,  she 
carefully  grounded  herself  for  the  lessons  she  meant  soon  to  give,  and, 
thanks  to  her  superior  intellect  and  feminine  shrewdness,  she  had  not  to 
eudure  too  long  a  period  of  probation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
winter  the  count,  who  had  so  far  kept  aloof  from  politics,  came  out  with 
his  opinions.  He  soon  made  his  mark,  aided  by  his  prepossessing  appear¬ 
ance,  elegant  manners,  and  imperturbable  self-possession.  He  spoke  in 
public,  and  the  common -sense  of  his  remarks — so  rare  a  quality  in  an 
orator — at  once  created  a  favourable  impression.  He  advised  others,  and 
they  were  struck  by  his  sagacity.  He  had  soon  numerous  enthusiastic 
partisans,  and,  of  course,  as  many  violent  adversaries.  His  friends  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  become  the  leader  of  his  party ;  and  he  worked  day  and  night 
to  achieve  that  end.  “Unfortunately  I  have  to  pay  for  it  at  home,”  he 
said  to  his  intimate  friends ;  “  for  my  wife  is  one  of  those  timid  women 
who  cannot  understand  that  men  are  made  for  the  excitement  of  public 
life.  I  should  still  be  in  the  provinces  if  I  had  listened  to  her,  ” 

She  enjoyed  her  work  in  quiet  delight.  The  greater  her  husband’s 
success,  the  prouder  she  became  of  her  own  usefulness.  Her  feelings  were 
akin  to  those  of  the  dramatist  who  hears  an  audience  applaud  his  produc¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  this  wonderful  feature  in  her  work, — that  nobody 
suspected  her;  no  one,  not  even  her  own  child.  She  concealed  from 
Heuriette  the  fact  that  she  was  the  count’s  Mentor  and  Egeria,  as  jealously 
as  she  hid  it  from  the  world ;  and  she  not  merely  taught  her  to  love  him 
as  her  father,  but  to  respect  and  admire  him  as  a  man  of  eminence.  Of 
course,  the  count  was  the  very  last  man  to  suspect  such  a  thing.  The 
countess’s  diplomacy  might  have  been  fully  revealed  to  him,  but  he  would 
have  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a  joke.  He  fancied  that  he  had  himself 
discovered  the  whole  line  of  proceeding  which  his  wife  had  so  carefully 
traced  out  for  him.  In  the  full  sincerity  of  his  heart,  he  believed  he  had 
composed  the  speeches  she  drew  up  for  him ;  and  the  newspaper  articles 
and  letters  she  dictated  appeared  to  him  all  to  have  sprung  from  his  own 
fertile  brain.  He  was  even  sometimes  surprised  at  his  wife’s  want  of  good 
sense,  and  pointed  out  to  her,  ironically,  that  the  steps  from  which  she 
tried  hardest  to  dissuade  him  were  the  most  successful  he  took.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  couutess,  well  acquainted  with  his  obstinacy,  invariably 
pleaded  in  favour  of  a  contrary  course  to  that  which  she  was  desirous  he 
should  adopt.  No  irony  could  turn  her  from  her  design.  She  guarded  her 
secret  most  carefully ;  and  the  more  he  gloried  in  his  utter  nullity,  the  more 
she  delighted  in  her  work,  finding  ample  compensation  for  his  sarcasm  and 
contempt  in  the  approval  of  her  own  conscience.  The  count  had  been 
generous  (!)  enough  to  marry  her  when  she  was  penniless:  she  owed  him 
the  historic  name  she  bore  and  a  large  fortune ;  but,  in  return,  she  had 
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given  him,  and  without  his  knowledge,  a  position  of  some  eminence.  She 
had  made  him  happy  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  of  inferior  abilities 
can  be  made  happy, — by  gratifying  his  vanity.  Thus  she  was  no  longer 
under  any  obligation  to  him,  for,  as  she  said  to  herself,  “we  are  quits,  fairly 
quits!  ” 

She  reproached  herself  no  longer  for  allowing  her  thoughts  to  turn  at 
times  to  the  man  of  her  early  choice.  Poor  fellow !  She  had  been  his  evil 
star.  His  existence  had  been  embittered  from  the  day  he  was  forsaken 
by  the  woman  he  loved  better  than  life  itself.  His  parents  had  “  hunted 
up”  an  heiress,  and  he  had  dutifully  married  her.  But  the  good  old 
people  had  been  unlucky.  The  bride,  chosen  among  a  thousand,  had 
brought  their  son  a  fortune  of  half-a-million  francs;  but  she  proved  a  bad 
woman,  and  after  eight  years  of  intolerable  matrimonial  bondage,  Peter 
Champcey  had  shot  himself,  unable  to  endure  any  louger  his  domestic 
misfortunes,  and  his  wife’s  disgraceful  infidelity.  He  had,  however, 
avoided  committing  this  crime  at  Augers,  where  he  held  a  high  official 
position.  He  had  gone  to  Rosiers,  where  Pauline’s  mother  had  lived  in 
poverty;  and  there,  in  a  narrow  lane,  nigh  the  Ruperts’  former  abode,  his 
body  was  found  by  some  peasants  coming  home  from  market,  his  features 
being  so  fearfully  disfigured  that  at  first  no  one  recognised  him.  The  affair 
created  a  terrible  sensation.  The  countess  first  heard  of  it  through  her 
husband.  He  could  not  understand,  he  said,  how  a  man  in  a  good  position, 
with  a  large  income  at  hand  and  a  bright  future  before  him,  could  destroy 
himself  in  this  fashion.  “And  to  chose  such  a  strange  place  for  his 
suicide !  ”  he  added.  “  It  is  evident  the  man  was  mad.  ”  But  the  countess 
did  not  hear  this  last  remark.  She  had  fainted.  She  understood  only  too 
well  why  Peter  had  wished  to  die  in  that  sequestered  lane,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  old  elm  trees.  “I  killed  him,”  she  thought,  “I  killed 
him  !  ”  The  blow  was  so  sudden  and  so  severe,  that  she  could  scarcely 
bear  it.  However,  her  mother  died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  this  mis¬ 
fortune  helped  to  explain  her  utter  prostration  and  grief.  Mme.  de  Rupert 
had  been  gradually  failing,  ever  since  obtaining  the  object  of  her  desires. 
She  lived  in  real  luxury  during  her  last  years,  and  her  selfishness  was  so 
intense  that  she  never  realised  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  in  sacrificing 
her  daughter.  For  Pauline  had  been  truly  sacrificed,  and  never  did  woman 
suffer  as  acutely  as  she  did  from  the  day  her  lover’s  suicide  added  bitter 
remorse  to  all  her  former  grief.  What  would  have  become  of  her  if  her 
child  had  not  bound  her  to  life?  For  she  resolved  to  live  :  feeling  that 
she  must  do  so  for  Henriette’s  sake. 

Thus  she  struggled  on  alone,  for  she  had  not  a  soul  in  whom  she  could 
confide  ;  when  one  afternoon,  as  she  was  going  down-stairs,  a  servant 
approached  and  told  her  that  a  young  man  in  naval  uniform  wished 
to  have  the  honour  of  speaking  with  her.  The  servant  handed  her  the 
visitor’s  card,  on  which  she  read  the  name  “Daniel  Champcey.”  It 
was  Peter’s  brother.  Pale  as  death,  the  countess  turned  as  if  to  escape. 
“  What  answer  does  Madame  wish  me  to  give?”  asked  the  servant,  rather 
surprised  at  the  emotion  his  mistress  shewed.  Mme.  de  Yille-Handry  was 
faint  and  dizzy.  “  Show  him  up,”  she  replied  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice, 
—  “  show  him  up.”  When  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  a  young  man,  of  three 
or  four-and-twenty,  with  a  frank  open  face,  and  clear,  bright  eyes  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  energy,  stood  before  her.  The  countess  pointed  to  a 
chair  near  her :  she  was  quite  unable  to  speak.  The  young  fellow  could 
not  help  noticing  her  embarrassment ;  but  he  did  not  guess  its  cause,  for 
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Peter  had  never  mentioned  Pauline’s  name  in  his  father’s  house.  So  he 
sat  down,  and  explained  the  object  of  his  visit.  After  graduating  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  he  had  been  appointed  as  a  midshipman  on  board  “  The 
Formidable ,”  with  which  vessel  he  still  served.  A  younger  man  had 
recently  been  wrongly  promoted  over  him :  and  he  had  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  Paris.  He  was  sure  of  the 
justice  of  his  claims;  but  he  also  knew  that  strong  recommendations 
never  spoil  a  good  cause.  In  fact,  he  hoped  that  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry,  of  whose  kindness  and  great  influence  he  had  heard  a  great  deal, 
would  consent  to  endorse  his  appeal. 

While  listening,  the  countess  had  gradually  recovered  her  calmness. 
“My  husband  will  be  happy  to  serve  a  countryman  of  his,”  she  replied ; 
“and  he  will  tell  you  so  himself,  if  you  will  wait  for  him  and  stay  to 
dinner.” 

Daniel  did  stay.  At  the  table  he  was  seated  next  to  Henriette,  then 
fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  countess,  seeing  these  young  people  side  by 
side,  was  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea  which  seemed  to  her  nothing  less 
than  an  inspiration  from  on  high.  Why  might  she  not  entrust  her 
daughter’s  future  happiness  to  the  brother  of  the  man  who  had  loved  her 
so  dearly  ?  In  this  way  she  might  make  some  amends  for  her  own  conduct, 
and  show  some  respect  to  his  memory.  “Yes,”  she  said  to  herself  that 
night  before  falling  asleep,  “it  must  be  so.  Daniel  shall  be  Ilenriette’s 
husband.  ” 

Thus  it  happened  that,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  Count  de  Yille* 
Handry  pointed  out  Daniel  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  remarked, 
“That  young  Champcey  is  a  very  remarkable  young  man  :  he  has  a  great 
future  before  him.  And  one  of  these  days,  when  he  is  a  lieutenant,  and  a 
few  years  older,  if  it  so  happened  that  he  liked  Henriette,  and  asked  me 
for  my  consent,  I  should  not  say  No.  The  countess  might  think  and  say 
what  she  pleased  :  I  should  have  to  remind  her  that  I  am  the  master.” 

From  that  time  forward  Daniel  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hous6 
in  the  Rue  de  Yarennes.  He  had  not  only  obtained  ample  satisfaction  at 
headquarters,  but,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  certain  high  personages, 
he  had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  office-duty  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine, 
with  the  promise  of  a  better  position  in  active  service  hereafter.  Thus 
Daniel  and  Henriette  met  frequently,  and,  to  all  appearances,  began  to 
love  each  other.  “0  God!”  thought  the  countess,  “why  are  they  not 
a  few  years  older?”  For  several  months  Mme.  de  Yille-Handry  had  been 
troubled  by  dismal  presentiments.  She  felt  she  would  not  live  long  ;  and 
she  trembled  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  child  without  any  other  protector 
than  the  count.  If  Henriette  had  at  least  known  the  truth,  and,  instead 
of  admiring  her  father  as  a  man  of  superior  ability,  had  learned  to  mistrust 
his  judgment !  Over  and  over  again  the  countess  was  on  the  point  of 
revealing  her  secret,  but  excessive  delicacy  always  kept  her  from  doing  so. 

One  night,  on  returning  from  a  ball,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  vertigo. 
She  did  not  think  much  of  it,  but  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea.  When  it  came, 
she  was  standing  in  her  dressing-room  before  the  fire-place,  undoing  her 
hair ;  but  instead  of  taking  it,  she  suddenly  raised  her  hand  to  her  throat, 
gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  moan,  and  fell  back.  The  servants  raised  her  up, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  house  was  astir.  Several  physicians  were 
sent  for,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Countess  de  Yille-Handry  had  died  from 
disease  of  the  heart. 
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Henriette,  roused  by  the  voices  on  the  landing,  and  the  tramp  on  the 
staircase,  and  suspecting  that  some  accident  had  happened,  had  rushed  at 
once  into  her  mother’s  room,  where  she  heard  the  doctors  utter  the  fatal 
sentence,  “It  is  all  over!  ”  There  were  five  or  six  of  them  in  the  room; 
and  one  of  them,  an  elderly  man  whose  eyes  were  swollen  from  sleepless¬ 
ness,  and  who  was  utterly  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  drawn  the  count 
into  a  corner,  and,  pressing  his  hand,  was  repeating  over  and  over  again, 
“Courage,  my  dear  sir,  courage!”  M.  de  Ville-Handry’s  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  floor,  and  a  cold  perspiration  had  gathered  on  his  pallid  brow. 
He  evidently  did  not  understand  the  physician,  for  he  continued  to 
stammer  incessantly, — “It  is  nothing,  I  hope.  Did  you  not  say  it  was 
nothing?”  Some  misfortunes  come  with  such  terrible  overwhelming 
suddenness,  that  the  mind,  literally  stunned,  refuses  to  believe  them,  and 
doubts  that  they  have  taken  place  even  when  they  have  occurred  before 
one’s  own  eyes.  How  could  any  one  imagine  or  understand  that  the 
countess,  who  but  a  moment  previously  was  standing  there  apparently  full 
of  life  and  in  perfect  health,  happy  so  far  as  the  world  knew,  and  beloved 
by  everybody — how  could  one  conceive  that  she  had  all  at  once  ceased  to 
exist?  They  had  laid  her  on  her  bed  in  her  ball  dress — a  robe  of  blue 
satin,  richly  trimmed  with  lace.  The  flowers  were  still  in  her  hair;  and  the 
blow  had  come  with  such  suddenness,  that,  even  in  death,  she  retained  the 
appearance  of  life :  her  corpse  was  still  warm,  her  skin  transparent,  and 
her  limbs  supple.  Even  her  eyes,  still  wide  open,  retained  their  expression, 
and  betrayed  the  last  sensation  that  had  filled  her  heart  and  mind — a 
feeling  of  terror.  Maybe  that  at  that  last  moment  she  had  had  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  future  which  her  excessive  cautiousness  had  prepared  for  her 
daughter. 

“  Mamma  is  not  dead ;  oh,  no !  she  cannot  be  dead !  ”  exclaimed  Henriette. 
And  she  went  from  one  doctor  to  the  other,  urging  them,  beseeching  them, 
to  find  some  means — .  What  were  they  doing  there,  looking  blankly  at 
each  other,  instead  of  acting?  Were  they  not  going  to  revive  her, — they 
whose  business  it  was  to  cure  people,  and  who  surely  had  saved  numbers 
of  patients?  The  men  of  science  turned  aside,  distressed  by  her  terrible 
grief,  and  expressing  their  inability  to  help  by  a  gesture ;  and  then  the  poor 
girl  returned  to  the  bed,  and,  bending  over  her  mother’s  corpse,  watched 
with  a  painfully-bewildered  air  for  her  return  to  life.  It  seemed  to 
Henriette  as  if  she  felt  that  noble  heart  still  beating  under  her  hand,  and 
as  if  those  lips,  sealed  forever  by  death,  would  speak  again  to  reassure  her. 
The  doctors  and  the  maids  attempted  to  take  her  away  from  the  heart¬ 
rending  scene:  they  begged  her  to  go  to  her  room;  but  she  insisted  upon 
remaining.  They  tried  to  remove  her  by  force ;  but  she  clung  to  the  bed, 
and  vowed  they  should  tear  her  to  pieces  sooner  than  make  her  leave  her 
mother.  At  last,  however,  the  truth  broke  upon  her  mind.  She  fell  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  in  the  hangings,  and  repeating 
amid  her  sobs,  “Mamma,  darling  mamma!  ” 

It  was  nearly  morning,  and  the  pale  dawn  was  stealinginto  the  room,  when 
at  last  several  sisters  of  charity  who  had  been  sent  for  arrived,  soon  followed 
by  a  couple  of  priests.  A  little  later,  one  of  the  count’s  friends  put  in  an 
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appearance,  and  undertook  to  superintend  all  those  sickening  preparations 
which  Christian  civilization  (!)  requires  in  such  cases.  On  the  next  day  the 
funeral  took  place.  More  than  three  hundred  persons  called  to  condole 
with  the  count,  or  left  their  cards,  and  fully  thirty  ladies  came  and  kissed 
Henriette,  calling  her  their  poor  dear  child  Then  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  was  heard  in  the  courtyard,  there  was  a  sound  of  coachmen  quarrel¬ 
ling  ;  orders  were  given ;  and  at  last  the  hearse  rolled  solemnly  away — and 
that  was  everything. 

Henriette  wept  and  prayed  in  her  own  room.*  Late  in  the  day  the  count 
and  his  daughter  sat  down  at  table  alone  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ; 
but  they  did  not  cat  a  morsel.  How  could  they  do  so,  in  presence  of  the 
empty  seat,  once  occupied  by  her  who  was  the  life  of  the  house,  and  now 
never  to  be  filled  again?  During  long  weeks  they  wandered  about  the 
house  without  any  definite  purpose,  but  as  if  looking  or  hoping  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen.  The  countess  was  not  merely  mourned,  however,  by  her 
husband  and  her  daughter.  Daniel  had  loved  her  like  a  mother ;  and  a 
mysterious  voice  warned  him  that,  in  losing  her,  he  had  well-nigh  lost 
Henriette  as  well.  He  had  called  several  times  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Varennes ;  but  it  was  only  a  fortnight  later  that  he  was  admitted.  When 
Henriette  saw  him,  she  felt  sorry  she  had  not  received  him  earlier,  for  he 
had  apparently  suffered  as  much  as  herself :  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
eyes  were  red.  They  remained  for  some  time  without  exchanging  a  word, 
feeling  instinctively,  however,  that  their  common  grief  bound  them  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  each  other.  The  count,  in  the  meantime,  walked  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room.  He  was  so  changed,  that  many  would  have 
failed  to  recognize  him.  There  was  a  strange  want  of  steadiness  in 
his  gait ;  he  looked  almost  like  a  paralytic,  whose  crutches  had  suddenly 
given  way.  Was  he  really  conscious  of  the  immense  loss  he  had  sustained! 
Despite  his  sorrow  this  was  scarcely  probable,  given  his  excessive  vanity. 
“  I  shall  master  my  grief  as  soon  as  I  return  to  work,”  he  said. 

He  ought  to  have  abandoned  politics  forever,  but  he  foolishly  resumed 
his  duties  at  a  time  when  they  had  become  unusually  difficult,  and  when 
great  things  were  expected  of  him.  Two  or  three  absurd,  ridiculous,  in 
fact,  unpardonable  blunders,  ruined  both  his  political  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence.  No  one  suspected  the  truth,  however.  Folks  attributed  the 
sudden  failure  of  his  faculties  to  the  great  sorrow  his  wife’s  death  had 
caused  him.  “Who  would  have  thought  he  loved  her  so  dearly?”  they 
asked  one  another.  Henriette  was  as  much  misled  as  the  others,  and 
perhaps  even  more.  Her  respect  and  admiration,  far  from  being  dimi¬ 
nished,  increased  every  day.  She  loved  him  all  the  more  dearly  as  she 
watched  the  apparent  effects  of  his  incurable  sorrow.  He  was  really 
deeply  grieved,  but  only  by  his  fall.  How  had  it  happened?  He  tortured 
his  mind  in  vain:  for  he  could  not  find  a  plausible  explanation.  “It  is 
perfectly  inexplicable,”  he  would  say ;  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot,  of  a 
coalition,  of  mankind’s  fickleness  and  black  ingratitude.  At  first  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  Anjou.  But  with  time  his  wounded 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  French  manners  and  customs,  tbat  it  is  not  usual  in  Parisian  society  for  a  wife  to 
attend  her  husband’s  funeral,  for  a  mother  to  attend  her  child’s,  or  for  a  daughter  to 
attend  her  mother’s.  Wife,  mother,  and  daughter  alike,  are  presumed  to  be  so  crushed  by 
grief  as  to  be  physically  incapable  of  attending.  Excepting  as  regards  the  working- 
classes,  and  in  some  instances  tbe  lower  bourgeoisie ,  the  only  women  that  attend  Parisian 
funerals  are  distant  relatives  or  friends. — Trans. 
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vanity  began  to  heal :  he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  adopted  new  habits 
of  life.  He  was  a  great  deal  at  his  club  now,  rode  about  on  horseback, 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  dined  with  his  friends.  At  first  Henriette  was 
delighted ;  for  her  father’s  health  had  begun  to  give  her  serious  concern. 
But  she  was  not  a  little  amazed  when  she  saw  him  lay  aside  his  mourning, 
and  in  lieu  of  wearing  attire  suited  to  his  age,  adopt  the  eccentric  fashions 
of  the  day,  donning  brilliant  waistcoats  and  trousers  of  fantastic  patterns. 
A  few  days  later  matters  grew  worse.  One  morning  the  count,  who  was 
quite  grey,  made  his  appearance  at  breakfast  with  jet  black  beard  and 
hair.  Henriette  could  not  restrain  an  expression  of  amazement ;  where¬ 
upon  he  remarked,  with  considerable  embarrassment,  “My  valet  is  making 
an  experiment :  he  thinks  this  is  better  suited  to  my  complexion,  and 
makes  me  look  younger.” 

Something  strange  was  evidently  occurring  in  the  count’s  life.  But 
what  was  it  ?  Henriette,  although  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  innocence 
personified,  was,  nevertheless,  a  woman,  and  hence  endowed  with  all  the 
keen  instinct  of  her  sex,  which  is  often  of  more  value  than  experience. 
She  reflected,  and  fancied  she  could  guess  what  was  happening.  After 
three  days’  hesitation,  she  at  last  ventured  to  confide  her  troubles  to 
Daniel.  But  she  had  only  spoken  a  few  words  when  he  interrupted  her, 
“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Mile.  Henriette,”  said  he,  blushing 
deeply  ;  “don’t  let  your  father’s  conduct  worry  you.” 

This  advice  was  more  easily  given  than  followed  ;  for  the  count’s  ways 
became  more  extraordinary  every  day.  He  had  gradually  drifted  away 
from  the  friends  of  his  married  life,  and  to  the  high-bred  society  he  had 
formerly  frequented,  he  now  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of  people  of 
questionable  manners  and  breeding.  Of  a  morning  a  number  of  young 
fellows  on  horseback  would  call  at  the  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Yarennes. 
They  were  clad  in  unceremonious  costume,  and  came  in  smoking  their 
cigars,  making  themselves  quite  at  home,  and  freely  imbibing  absinthe 
and  other  liqueurs.  In  the  afternoon,  another  set  of  men  made  their 
appearance — intensely  vulgar  individuals,  with  huge  whiskers  and  enor¬ 
mous  watch-chains,  who  gesticulated  vehemently,  and  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  servants.  The  eount  closeted  himself  with  these  strange 
characters,  and  their  discussions  were  so  loud,  they  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  house.  What  was  all  this  noisy  conversation  about?  The  count 
undertook  to  enlighten  his  daughter.  He  told  her,  that,  having  abandoned 
politics,  he  intended  to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  hoped  confidently  to  realise  an  enormous  fortune, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  important  services  to  certain  branches 
of  industry.  A  fortune?  Was  he  in  want  of  money?  Why,  with  his 
own  property,  and  his  wife’s  fortune,  he  already  possessed  an  income  of 
half-a-million  francs.  Was  that  not  enough  for  a  man  of  sixty-five,  and  a 
young  girl  who  did  not  spend  a  thousand  a-year  on  her  toilet  ?  It  was  with 
the  greatest  timidity  that  Henriette,  afraid  x>f  hurting  her  father’s  feelings, 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  more  money. 

He  laughed  heartily,  playfully  tapped  her  cheek,  and  said,  “Ah,  you 
would  like  to  rule  your  papa,  would  you?”  And  in  a  more  serious  tone 
he  added,  “  Am  I  so  old,  my  little  lady,  that  I  ought  to  subside  into  retire¬ 
ment  ?  Have  you,  also,  gone  over  to  my  enemies  ?” 

“Oh,  dear  papa  1” 

“Well,  my  child,  then  you  ought  to  know  that  a  man  like  myself  cannot 
condemn  himself  to  inactivity  without  serious  risk  for  his  life.  I  don’t 
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require  any  more  money  :  what  I  need  is  an  outlet  for  my  energy  and 
talents.  ” 

This  was  so  sensible  a  reply,  that  both  Henriette  and  Daniel  were 
re-assured.  The  countess  had  taught  both  of  them  to  look  upon  her  husband 
as  a  mau  of  genius  :  so  that  they  were  convinced  he  would  succeed  in  any 
enterprise  he  embarked  in.  Besides,  Daniel  hoped  that  business  matters 
would  keep  the  count  from  playing  the  fashionable  young  man.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  turn  him  from  this  folly  :  every  day  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  a  yet  more  juvenile  turn  to  his  appearance.  He  dressed  in 
the  very  latest  fashion,  and  never  left  the  house  without  a  camellia  or  a 
rosebud  in  his  buttonhole.  He  no  longer  contented  himself  with  dyeing 
his  hair,  but  actually  began  to  rouge,  and  used  such  strong  perfumes,  that 
one  might  have  followed  his  track  through  the  streets  by  the  scent  he 
diffused  around  him.  At  times  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  his  brow  knit,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  his  thoughts 
apparently  occupied  with  some  grave  problem.  If  he  was  spoken  to  on 
these  occasions,  he  started  like  a  criminal  caught  in  the  act.  He  had  quite 
lost  the  magnificent  appetite,  in  which,  likening  himself  to  the  Grand 
Monarque,  he  had  once  taken  a  special  pride  ;  and  he  constantly  complaiued 
of  oppression  in  the  chest,  and  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  His  daughter 
repeatedly  found  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes — big  tears,  which,  struggling 
through  his  dyed  beard,  fell  like  drops  of  ink  on  to  his  white  shirt-front. 
Then,  again,  these  fits  of  melancholy  would  be  followed  by  sudden  outbursts 
of  joy.  He  would  rub  his  hands  till  they  pained  him ;  sing  and  almost 
dance  with  delight.  Now  and  then  a  commissionaire  (it  was  always  the 
same  man)  brought  him  a  letter.  The  count  invariably  tore  it  from  his 
hands,  threw  him  a  gold  piece,  and  hurried  into  his  study.  “  Poor  papa  !” 
said  Henriette  to  Daniel.  ‘  *  There  are  moments  when  I  tremble  for  his  mind.  ” 

At  last,  one  evening  after  dinner,  when  he  had  drunk  more  than  usually, 
perhaps  in  order  to  fire  himself  with  courage,  he  drew  his  daughter  on  to 
his  knee,  and  said  in  his  softest  voice,  “Confess,  my  dear  child,  that  in  your 
innermost  heart  you  have  more  than  once  thought  me  a  very  bad  father. 
I  dare  say  you  blame  me  for  leaving  you  so  coustantly  alone  in  this  large 
house,  where  you  must  feel  very  weary  by  yourself.” 

There  were  good  grounds  for  such  a  charge,  for  Henriette  was  left  more 
completely  to  herself  than  if  her  father  had  been  a  clerk  or  a  workman, 
whose  avocations  kept  them  perforce  from  home  all  day  long.  The  clerk 
and  the  workman,  at  least,  take  their  children  out  on  Sundays.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  quietly  replied,  “I  am  never  weary,  papa.” 

“  Really  ?  Why,  how  do  you  occupy  yourself  ?” 

“  Oh  1  in  the  first  place  I  attend  to  the  housekeeping,  and  try  my  best 
to  make  home  pleasant  to  you.  Then  I  embroider,  sew,  and  study.  In 
the  afternoon  my  music-teacher  and  my  English  master  come.  In  the 
evening,  I  read.” 

The  count  smiled,  but  it  was  a  forced  smile.  “  Never  mind  !”  he  broke 
in,  “such  a  lonely  life  cannot  last.  A  girl  of  your  age  stands  in  need  of 
some  one  to  advise  and  pet  her — an  affectionate  and  devoted  friend.  This 
is  why  I  have  been  thinking  of  giving  you  another  mamma.” 

Henriette  drew  away  the  arm  which  she  had  wound  round  her  father’s 
neck  ;  and,  rising  suddenly  to  her  feet,  exclaimed,  “  You  think  of  marrying 
again?” 

He  turned  his  head  aside,  hesitated  for  a  little,  and  then  replied,  “Yes.” 

At  first  the  poor  girl  could  not  utter  a  word  ;  her  stu»or,  indignation,  and 
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bitter  grief  were  so  intense.  But  making  an  effort,  she  at  last  rejoined  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  “  Oh,  papa,  I  cannot  believe  you — what  J  you  mean  to 
bring  another  wife  to  this  house  where  everything  reminds  us  of  our  loss  ? 
You  want  another  woman  to  sit  in  mamma’s  chair,  and  rest  her  feet  on  the 
cushion  she  embroidered  ?  Perhaps  you  would  even  want  me  to  call 
her  ‘mamma’  as  well?  Oh,  dear  papa!  surely  you  can’t  think  of  such 
profanation  !  ” 

The  count’s  embarrassment  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  yet,  if 
Henriette  had  been  less  excited,  she  would  have  read  in  his  eyes  that  his 
mind  was  made  up.  ‘  ‘  What  I  mean  to  do  will  be  done  in  your  interest,  my 
dear  child,”  he  stammered  out  at  last.  “I  am  old  ;  I  may  die  ;  we  have 
no  near  relations  :  what  would  become  of  you  without  a  friend?” 

She  blushed  crimson;  and  timidly  replied,  “But,  papa,  there  is  M. 
Daniel  Champcey.” 

“  Well?”  ejaculated  the  count,  whose  eyes  shone  with  delight  as  he  saw 
she  was  falling  into  the  pit  he  had  prepared  for  her. 

“  I  thought — I  had  hoped — poor  mamma  had  told  me — in  fact,  since  you 
allowed  M.  Daniel  to  come  here,”  stammered  the  poor  girl. 

“You  thought  I  intended  to  make  him  my  son-in-law?”  asked  her  father; 
and  seeing  she  made  no  answer,  he  continued,  “That  was  in  fact  one  of 
your  mother’s  ideas.  She  certainly  had  very  odd  notions,  against  which  I 
had  to  use  the  whole  strength  of  my  firm  will.  A  sailor  is  a  sorry  kind  of 
husband,  my  dear  child  ;  a  word  from  his  minister  may  separate  him  from 
his  wife  for  years.  ”  Henriette  still  remained  silent.  She  began  to  realise 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  her  father  proposed,  and  felt  indignant.  He,  on 
his  side,  considered  he  had  said  enough  for  this  occasion,  so  he  left  her 
with  these  words,  “Consider,  my  child  ;  for  my  part,  I  will  also  think  over 
the  matter.” 

“What  should  she  do?”  she  asked  herself,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 
After  a  moment’s  reflection  she  took  a  pen,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  wrote  to  Daniel: — “I  must  speak  to  you  instantly.  Pray  come. — 
Henriette.”  She  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant,  ordering  him  to  carry  it  at 
once  to  its  address  ;  and  remained  waiting  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety 
for  Daniel  to  arrive. 

Daniel  Champcey  rented  three  rooms  in  the  neighbouring  Hue  de  l’Uni- 
versit^,  his  windows  looking  out  on  the  garden  of  an  adjoining  mansion — 
a  pleasure-ground  replete  with  flowers,  and  where  the  birds  carolled  all 
day  long.  He  spent  nearly  all  the  time  that  was  not  occupied  by  his 
official  duties  at  home.  A  walk  in  company  with  his  friend,  Maxime  de 
Br^van  ;  a  visit  to  one  of  the  theatres  whenever  some  new  dramatic  master¬ 
piece  was  performed  ;  and  two  or  three  calls  a- week  at  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry’s  mansion  such  were  his  sole  and  certainly  very  harmless 
amusements.  “A  genuine  old  maid,  that  sailor,”  quoth  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  house.  The  truth  is,  that,  if  Daniel’s  natural  refinement  had  not 
kept  him  from  contact  with  what  Parisians  call  “pleasure,”  his  ardent 
love  for  Henriette  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  his  falling  into  bad 
company.  A  pure,  noble  love,  such  as  his,  based  upon  perfect  confidence 
in  the  girl  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  quite  sufficient  to  fill  a  life-time  ;  for  it 
lends  an  absorbing  charm  to  the  present,  and  tinges  the  horizon  of  the 
future  with  all  the  radiant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  the  more  he  loved 
Henriette,  the  more  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  himself  worthy  of  her  and 
deserve  her  affection.  He  was  not  ambitious.  He  had  chosen  a  profession 
which  he  loved.  He  had  considerable  means  of  his  own  ;  and  his  private 
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income  and  pay  as  an  officer  quite  secured  him  against  want.  For 
himself  he  needed  nothing  more.  But  Henriette  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family  ;  her  father  had  held  a  high  position,  and  was  immensely  wealthy. 
Even  if  she  only  brought  Daniel  her  own  private  fortune,  this  dower  would 
be  ten  times  as  considerable  as  his  own  capital.  The  young  officer  realised 
his  disadvantage.  He  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  stoop  to  him,  and  hence  he 
toiled  incessantly,  waking  up  each  morning  with  the  renewed  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  for  himself  one  of  those  names  that  outweigh  the  most 
ancient  parchments,  and  to  win  one  of  those  positions  which  caEse  a  wife 
to  be  as  proud  as  she  is  fond  of  her  husband.  Fortunately,  the  times  were 
favourable  to  his  ambition.  The  French  fleet  was  in  course  of  transforma¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  service  itself  was  as  yet  unreformed,  waiting,  apparently, 
for  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius.  And  why  might  not  he  be  that  man? 
Supported  by  his  love,  he  saw  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea,  and  fancied 
he  could  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  was  certainly  already  giving  brilliant 

promise  of  great  things.  “  Do  you  see^hat  d - little  fellow  there,  with 

his  quiet  ways?”  said  Admiral  Penhoel  one  day  to  his  young  officers. 
“Well,  look  at  him  :  he’ll  checkmate  you  all.” 

When  the  count’s  servant  arrived  with  Henriette’s  letter,  Daniel  was 
seated  in  his  little  study,  busy  finishing  a  paper  for  the  minister.  He 
realised  that  something  extraordinary  must  have  happened  for  Henriette, 
who  was  usually  so  reserved,  to  write  to  him,  and  especially  in  such  brief 
but  urgent  terms.  “Has  anything  happened  at  the  count’s?”  he  asked 
the  servant. 

“No,  sir,  not  that  I  know.” 

“The  count  is  not  ill?” 

“No,  sir." 

“And  Mile.  Henriette  ?  ” 

“  My  mistress  is  quite  well.” 

Daniel  breathed  more  freely.  “  Tell  Mile.  Henriette  I  will  come  at 
once  ;  and  make  haste,  or  I  shall  arrive  before  you.  ” 

Having  dressed  as  soon  as  the  servant  left,  Daniel  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  “  I  have,  no  doubt,  alarmed  myself 
unnecessarily,”  he  thought,  as  he  approached  the  house.  “Perhaps  she 
has  only  some  commission  for  me.”  But  he  was  still  beset  with  dark 
presentiments,  and  realised,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  that 
his  first  impression  had  been  correct ;  for  Henriette  was  seated  by  the  fire, 
with  pale  cheeks  and  lips,  and  swollen  eyes.  “What  is  the  matter?”  he 
exclaimed,  scarcely  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  closed  behind  him.  “  What 
has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Something  terrible,  M.  Daniel.” 

“Tell  me,  pray,  what?  You  frighten  me.” 

“  My  father  is  going  to  marry  again.” 

At  first  Daniel  was  amazed ;  then  recalling  the  count’s  attempts  at 
rejuvenescence,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  oh  !  that  explains  everything.” 

But  Henriette  interrupted  him  ;  and,  in  a  half-stifled  voice,  proceeded  to 
repeat,  almost  word  for  word,  the  conversation  she  had  had  with  her  father. 

“You  have  guessed  right,  Mile.,”  said  Daniel,  when  she  had  finished. 
“  Your  father  evidently  meant  to  propose  a  bargain  to  you.” 

“  Ah,  how  horrible  I  ” 

“He  wished  you  to  understand,  that,  if  you  would  consent  to  his 
marriage,  he  would  consent — ”  Shocked  at  what  he  was  going  to  add,  he 
paused  abruptly. 
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But  Henrietta  boldly  finished  the  phrase, — “  To  ours,  you  mean,  cried 

she _ “to  ours?  Yes,  so  I  understood  it;  and  that  was  why  I  sent  tor 

you  to  advise  me.”  .  ,  .  t  ,  , 

Poor  fellow  ?  She  asked  him  to  seal  his  own  fate.  “  I  think  you  ought 
to  consent,”  he  stammered.  ff 

Trembling  with  indignation,  she  rose  and  replied,  “  Never,  never  t 
Daniel  was  overcome  by  this  sudden  shock.  Never  !  He  saw  all  his 
hopes  shattered,  his  life’s  happiness  destroyed,  Henriette  lost  to  him  for 
ever.  But  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger  restored  his  energy. 
Mastering  his  grief,  he  rejoined,  with  counterfeit  calmness,  “I  beseech 
you  to  let  me  explain  why  I  gave  you  this  advice.  Believe  me,  your 
father  does  not  require  your  consent  at  all.  You  cannot  act  without  his 
approval  ;  but  he  can  marry  without  asking  you  for  yours.  No  law 
authorises  children  to  oppose  their  parents’  follies.  What  your  father 
wishes  is  your  tacit  approval ;  the  certainty  that  his  new  wife  will  be 
kindly  received.  If  you  refuse,  £e  will,  nevertheless,  pursue  his  course 
despite  all  your  objections.” 

“Oh!” 

“  I  am,  unfortunately,  only  too  sure  of  that.  If  he  spoke  to  you  of  his 
plans,  you  may  be  sure  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  Your  resistance  will 
only  lead  to  our  separation.  He  might  possibly  forgive  you ;  but  she— 
Don’t  you  think  she  would  avail  herself  of  her  influence  over  him, — and 
might  not  her  hatred  have  terrible  consequences  ?  She  must  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  woman,  Henriette,— a  woman  capable  of  anything.” 

“Why?” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  scarcely  daring  to  express  his  thoughts  ;  but 
at  last  he  replied  slowly,  weighing  every  word,  “  Because— because  this 
marriage  can,  on  her  side,  only  be  a  speculation.  Your  father  is  immensely 
wealthy  ;  she  covets  his  fortune.” 

Daniel’s  reasoning  was  so  plausible,  and  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  such 
eagerness,  that  Henriette’s  resolution  was  evidently  shaken.  “  You  want 
me  to  yield  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“I  beseech  you  to  do  so.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  rejoined  in  a  tone  of  utter  dejection, 
‘  ‘  Very  well.  It  shall  be  as  you  desire.  I  will  not  oppose  this  profanation. 
But  you  may  be  sure  my  weakness  will  have  no  good  result.”  Then 
offering  her  hand  to  Daniel,  she  added,  “I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow 
evening  By  that  time  I  shall  know  the  name  of  the  woman  my  father  is 
going  to  marry  ;  for  I  shall  ask  him  who  she  is,  and  will  tell  you.” 

8  She  was  spared  the  trouble  of  attacking  the  subject,  for  on  the  following 
morning  the  count’s  first  words  were,  “Well,  have  you  thought  it  over?” 

She  looked  at  him  till  he  was  constrained  to  glance  aside  ;  and  then  in 
a  tone  of  resignation  she  replied,  “  Father,  you  are  master  here.  I  should 
not  speak  the  truth  if  I  said,  the  idea  of  a  stranger  coming  here  did  not 
make  me  suffer  cruelly.  But  I  will  receive  her  with  all  due  respect.” 

Ah  '  the  count  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  speedy  a  consent.  “  Do  not 
sneak  of  respect,  ”  he  said.  * ‘  Tell  me  that  you  will  be  tender,  affectionate, 
and  kind  !  Ah  !  if  you  knew  her,  Henriette  !  She  is  an  angel.  ” 

“  How  old  is  she?” 

“  Twenty-five.”  The  count  read  in  his  daughter’s  eyes  that  she  thought 
his  new  wife  much  too  young  for  him;  and  therefore  swiftly  added, 
“Your  mother  was  two  years  younger  when  I  married  her.”  This  was 
true  •  but  he  forgot  that  he  himself  was  twenty  years  younger  at  the  time. 
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“However,”  he  continued,  “you  will  see  her  :  I  shall  ask  her  to  let  me 
present  you  to  her.  She  is  a  foreigner,  of  excellent  family,  very  rich, 
marvellously  clever  and  beautiful ;  and  her  name  is  Sarah  Brandon.” 

That  evening,  when  Henriette  told  Daniel  her  future  step-mother’s  name, 
he  started  with  an  air  of  despair,  and  exclaimed,  “Good  heavens!  if 
Maxime  de  Br6van  is  not  mistaken,  that  is  worse  than  anything  we  could 
possibly  anticipate.” 


IV 


When  Henriette  saw  how  the  young  officer  was  overcome  by  the  mere 
mention  of  that  name,  Sarah  Brandon,  she  felt  the  blood  freeze  in  her  veins. 
She  knew  perfectly  w  ell  that  a  man  like  Daniel  was  not  likely  to  be  so 
overwhelmed  without  good  cause.  “Do  you  know  the  woman,  Daniel  ?” 
she  asked.  Regretting  his  want  of  self-possession,  he  was  already  thinking 
how  he  could  remedy  his  imprudence.  “  I  swear  to  you,”  he  began. 

“  Oh,  don’t  swear  !  I  see  you  know  who  she  is.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  her.” 

“But—” 

“  It  is  true  I  heard  her  spoken  of  once,  a  long  time  ago.” 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  one  of  my  friends,  Maxime  dc  Brevan,  a  fine,  noble  fellow,” 

“  What  sort  of  woman  is  she  ?  ” 

“Ah,  me  !  I  ean’t  tell  you.  Maxime  happened  to  mention  her  in  a  casual 
way ;  and  I  never  thought  I  should  hear  of  her  again.  If  I  seemed  so 
greatly  surprised  just  now,  it  was  because  I  remembered,  all  of  a  sudden, 
an  ugly  story  in  which  Maxime  said  she  had  been  involved,  and  then—” 
Daniel  was  no  expert  in  the  art  of  telling  fibs ;  so,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  talking  nonsense,  he  turned  his  head  away  to  avoid  Henriette’s  eyes. 

“  Do  you  really  think  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  hear  the  truth  ?  ”  said 
she,  interrupting  him  in  a  reproachful  voiee. 

At  first  he  did  not  reply.  Overcome  by  the  strange  position  in  which  he 
foqnd  himself,  he  sought  for  a  means  of  escape,  and  found  none.  At  last 
he  said,  “You  must  give  me  time  before  I  tell  you  any  more.  I  know- 
nothing  positive  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  am  unnecessarily  alarmed.  I  will  tell 
you  everything  as  soon  as  I  am  better  informed.” 

“  When  will  that  be  ?  ” 

“This  evening,  if  I  can  find  Maxime  de  Brevan  at  home,  as  I  hope  to 
do  :  if  I  miss  him,  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.  ” 

“And  if  your  suspicions  prove  correet;  if  what  you  fear,  and  now 
conceal  from  me,  is  a  fact, — what  must  I  do  then?  ” 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  answered  solemnly,  “I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  again  how  I  love  you,  Henriette ;  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
to  lose  you  would  be  death  to  me,  and  that  in  our  family  we  do  not  value 
life  very  highly  :  you  know  that,  don’t  you  ?  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  if 
my  fears  should  be  well  founded,  as  I  apprehend  they  are,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  to  you,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  Henriette, 
and  even  if  we  had  to  part  forever,  that  we  must  try  our  utmost,  indeed 
employ  all  possible  means  in  our  power,  to  prevent  your  father  from  marry¬ 
ing  Sarah  Brandon.  ” 

In  spite  of  her  sufferings,  Henriette’s  heart  leapt  with  unspeakable 
happiness  and  joy.  Ah  !  he  deserved  to  ba  loved, — this  man  whom  her 
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heart  had  freely  chosen, — this  man  who  gave  her  such  an  overwhelming 
proof  of  his  devotion.  She  offered  him  her  hand  ;  and,  with  her  eyes 
beaming  with  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  she  said,  “And  I, — I  swear  by 
the  sacred  memory  of  my  mother,  that  whatever  may  happen,  and  what¬ 
ever  force  may  be  employed,  I  will  never  belong  to  any  one  but  you.” 

Daniel  had  seized  her  nand,  and  held  it  for  some  time  pressed  to  his  lips. 
Then,  as  rapture  gave  way  to  calmer  thoughts,  he  said,  “  I  must  leave  you 
at  once,  Henriette,  if  I  want  to  catch  Maxime.” 

His  head  was  in  a  whirl,  his  thoughts  in  a  maze,  as  he  left  the  house. 
His  life  and  his  happiness  were  at  stake  ;  and  a  siugle  word  would  decide 
bis  fate  despite  himself. 

Hailing  a  passing  cab,  he  sprung  quickly  iuside,  shouting  to  the  driver, 

, — “  Quick,  my  good  fellow,  take  me  to  No.  61  Rue  Laffitte,  and  you  shall 
have  5  francs.” 

This  was  Maxime  de  Br^van’s  address.  Daniel’s  friend  was  a  tall,  light¬ 
haired,  full -bearded  man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  with  a  bright  eye  and 
pleasing  face.  Associating  on  intimate  terms  with  the  members  of  what 
is  called  “  Parisian  high  life” — viveurs,  whose  only  occupation  is  pleasure¬ 
seeking,  he  was  very  popular  among  them  all.  They  said  he  was  a  man 
who  could  always  be  relied  upon,  always  ready  to  render  a  service  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  an  excellent  second  whenever 
one  had  to  fight  a  duel.  He  enjoyed  an  unblemished  reputation.  And 
yet,  far  from  following  the  advice  of  the  philosopher,  who  bids  us  screen 
our  life  from  public  gaze,  Maxime  de  Br6van  seemed  desirous  of  letting 
everybody  into  his  secrets.  He  was  so  anxious  to  tell  everyone  where  he 
had  been,  and  what  he  had  been  doing,  that  one  might  have  imagined  he 
was  always  preparing  an  alibi.  Thus  he  told  the  whole  world  that  the 
Brdvans  came  originally  from  the  province  of  Maine,  and  that  he  was  the 
last,  the  sole  representative,  of  that  old  family.  Not  that  he  prided  him¬ 
self  particularly  on  his  ancestors  ;  he  acknowledged  frankly  that  there  was 
very  little  left  of  their  ancient  splendour ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  bare  com¬ 
petence.  He  never  stated,  however,  what  this  “  competence  ”  amounted 
to,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  an  income 
of  one  or  ten  thousand  francs  a-year.  This  much  was  certain,  that,  to  his 
great  honour  and  glory,  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  retaining  his 
independence  and  dignity  while  associating — a  comparatively  poor  man — 
with  the  wealthiest  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Paris.  His  rooms  were  simple 
and  unpretentious ;  he  kept  but  a  single  servant ;  his  carriage  was  hired 
by  the  month.  Maxime  de  Bffivan  and  Dauiel  had  become  friends  in  the 
simplest  possible  way.  They  had  been  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  ball 
by  a  common  friend,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  They  had  left  the  entertain¬ 
ment  together  with  the  view  of  walking  home  in  company,  and  as  it  was 
a  fine,  mild,  moonlight  night,  they  loitered  awhile  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  smoking  their  cigars.  Had  Maxime  really  felt  much  sympathy 
for  the  young  officer?  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  Daniel  had  been 
irresistibly  attracted  by  Maxime’s  peculiar  ways,  and  especially  by  the 
cool  stoicism  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  genteel  poverty.  They  had  met 
several  times  again,  and  finally  had  become  intimate. 

Br£van  was  just  dressing  for  the  opera  when  Daniel  entered  his  room. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  on  perceiving  his  friend. 
“What!”  said  he,  “the  hermit  student  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  this  worldly  region,  and  at  this  hour  ?  What  good  wind  blows 
you  over  here?”  Then,  suddenly  noticing  Daniel’s  terrified  appearance, 
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he  added,  —  “But  what  am  I  talking  about?  You  look  frightened  out  of 
your  wits.  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“A  great  misfortune,  I  fear,”  replied  Daniel. 

“  How  so  ?  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  And  I  want  you  to  help  me.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  at  your  service?  ” 

Daniel  certainly  thought  so.  “  I  thank  you  in  advance,  my  dear 
Maxime,”  said  he;  “but  I  don’t  wish  to  give  you  too  much  trouble.  I 
have  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  you  are  just  going  out — ” 

“Oh,  I  was  only  going  out  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Br4van  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “  So  sit  down,  and  tell  me 
everything.” 

The  news  that  Henriette  had  imparted  to  him,  and  the  fear  of  losing  her 
for  ever,  had  so  unnerved  Daniel  that  he  had  hastened  to  his  friend  with¬ 
out  reflecting  what  he  ought  to  tell  him.  Now  that  the  moment  to  speak 
was  at  hand  he  remained  silent.  The  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  secret  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  ought  il 
possible  to  avoid  betraying  it,  even  though  he  might  rely  upon  his  friend’s 
discretion.  Instead  of  replying,  he  therefore  paced  the  room  in  an  agonised 
state  of  mind,  seeking  for  some  plausible  excuse  to  ask  the  question  he  had 
on  his  tongue.  His  irresolution  lasted  so  long  that  Maxime,  who  had 
lately  heard  of  several  cases  of  brain  disease,  asked  himself  if  Daniel  could 
possibly  have  lost  his  mind.  No  ;  for  suddenly  the  young  officer  stopped 
in  front  of  his  friend  and  exclaimed,  in  a  short,  sharp  tone, —  “  First  of  all, 
Maxime,  swear  that  you  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  repeat  to 
any  human  being  a  word  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.” 

Thoroughly  mystified,  Br^van  raised  his  hand,  “  I  pledge  my  word  of 
honour,”  he  replied. 

This  promise  seemed  to  reassure  Daniel,  who,  when  he  thought  he  had 
regained  sufficient  self-possession,  continued, — “A  few  months  ago,  my 
dear  friend,  1  heard  you  telling  somebody  a  horrible  story  concerning  a 
certain  Mme.  Sarah  Brandon — ” 

“  Mademoiselle,  not  Madame,  if  you  please.” 

“  Well,  it  does  not  matter.  You  know  her  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  Everybody  knows  her.” 

Daniel  did  not  notice  the  extreme  self-conceit  with  which  these  words 
were  uttered.  “All  right  then,”  said  he.  “  Now,  Maxime,  I  conjure  you, 
by  our  friendship,  tell  me  frankly  what  you  think  of  her.  What  kind  of 
a  woman  is  this  Sarah  Brandon  ?  ” 

The  expression  of  his  features,  as  well  as  his  voice,  evinced  such  extreme 
excitement,  that  Br^van  was  perfectly  amazed.  “But,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  ask  me  in  a  manner — ” 

“I  must  know  the  truth,  I  tell  you.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
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me. 

Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  Br^van  clapped  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  exclaimed, — “  Oh,  I  see  !  You  are  in  love  with  Sarah  !  ” 

Daniel  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  avoid 
mentioning  the  Count  de  Villc-Handry’s  name,  but,  as  it  was  thus  offered 
to  him,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  “  Well,  yes,  suppose 
it  is  so,”  he  said,  with  a  sigli. 

Maxime  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  a  tone  of  painful  conviction 
rejoined,  “In  that  case  you  are  right.  You  ought  to  make  enquiries;  for 
you  may  be  close  upon  a  terrible  misfortune.” 
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“  Ah,  is  she  really  so  formidable?  ” 

Maxime  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  he  considered  it  ridiculous  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  enunciate  a  well-known  fact,  and  remarked,  “I 
should  think  so. ” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Daniel  should  persist  in  his  questions 
after  that.  These  words  ought  to  have  proved  sufficient.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  in  a  subdued  voice,  “  Pray  explain  yourself,  Maxime  !  Don’t 
you  know,  that,  as  I  lead  a  very  quiet  life,  I  know  nothing  ?  ” 

Br4van  assumed  a  more  serious  look  than  hitherto,  and  rising  and 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  replied,  “What  do  you  wish  me  to 
tell  you?  It  is  only  fools  who  bid  lovers  beware;  and  to  warn  a  man 
who  refuses  to  be  warned,  is  useless.  Are  you  really  in  love  with  Sarah, 
or  are  you  not  ?  If  you  are,  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  change  your 
mind.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  she  is  an  abominable  creature, 
an  infamous  forger,  who  has  already  on  her  conscience  the  death  of  three 
poor  devils,  who  loved  her  just  as  you  do?  Suppose  I  told  you  worse 
things  than  these,  and  could  prove  them?  Do  you  know  what  would 
happen  ?  You  would  press  my  hand  with  effusion.  You  would  overwhelm 
me  with  thanks,  with  tears  in  your  eyes.  You  would  vow,  in  the  candor 
of  your  heart,  that  you  are  forever  cured  ;  and,  when  you  left  me — ” 
“Well?”  • 

“You  would  rush  to  your  beloved,  tell  her  all  I  had  said,  and  beseech 
her  to  clear  herself  of  these  charges.” 

‘  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who — ” 

But  Br£van  was  growing  more  and  more  excited.  “  Nonsense  !  ”  said  he, 
interrupting  his  friend.  “You  are  a  man  like  all  other  men.  Passion 
does  not  reason,  nor  calculate  ;  and  that  is  the  secret  of  its  strength.  As 
long  as  we  have  a  spark  of  common-sense  left  we  are  not  really  in  love. 
That  is  a  fact,  I  tell  you ;  and  no  will,  no  amount  of  energy,  can  alter  it. 
There  are  people  who  tell  you  soberly  that  they  have  been  in  love  without 
losing  their  senses,  and  who  reproach  you  for  not  keeping  cool.  But  that’s 
all  bosh  !  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  have  the  kindness  to  accept  this 
cigar,  and  let  us  take  a  walk.” 

Was  it  really  as  Brevan  said  ?  Was  it  true  that  real  love  robs  us  of  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  and  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood  ?  Did  he 
not  love  Henriette  truly,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  up  for 
the  sake  of  duty  ?  °  r 

No,  that  could  not  be.  Brevan  had  been  speaking  of  another  kind  of 
love,— a  love  neither  pure  nor  chaste.  He  spoke  of  those  passions  which 
confound  our  senses  and  mislead  our  judgment,  which  are  as  destructive 
as  fire,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  disaster,  disgrace,  aud  remorse 
But  all  the  more  painful  did  Daniel’s  thoughts  become  when  he  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  was  seized  with  one  of  these 
terrible  passions  for  a  worthless  creature.  He  could  not  accept  Maxime’s 
offer. 

“One  word,  I  pray  you,”  he  said.  “  Suppose  I  lose  my  free  will  and 
surrender  absolutely  :  what  will  become  of  me  ?  ” 

Brevan  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  pity,  and  replied, 

“  Not  much  wifi  happen  to  you  ;  only—”  He  paused,  and  then  with 
mingled  sternness  and  sarcasm  he  asked, 

“You  ask  me  to  predict  your  fate,  eh  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  Have  you  a 
large  fortune  ?  ”  * 

“  A  few  hundred  thousand  francs.” 
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“  Well,  in  six  months  they  will  be  gone  ;  in  a  year  you  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debt,  and  at  your  wits’  end  ;  in  less  than  a  year  and  a-half 
yon  will  become  a  forger.’* 

‘  ‘  Maxime  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Then,  as  to  your  naval  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  excellent  :  you  have  been  promoted  as  rapidly  as  merit 
could  claim,  at  least  so  everybody  says.  You  might  be  an  admiral  one  of 
these  days.  But  in  six  months  you  will  be  nothing  at  all ;  you  will  have 
resigned  your  commission,  or  you  will  have  been  dismissed.” 

“  Allow  me — ” 

“  No.  You  are  au  honest  man,  the  most  honourable  man  I  know  ;  but 
after  six  months’  acquaintance  with  Sarah  Brandon,  you  will  have  lost 
your  self  respect  so  completely,  that  you  will  have  become  a  drunkard. 
There’s  your  portrait.  ‘  It’s  not  a  flattering  one,’  you  will  say.  But  you 
wanted  to  have  it.  And  now  let  us  go.” 

This  time  he  was  determined ;  and  Daniel  realised  that  he  would  not  ob¬ 
tain  another  word  from  him,  unless  he  changed  his  tactics.  Accordingly, 
just  as  Br4van  opened  the  door,  he  said, — 

‘  ‘  Maxime,  you  must  forgive  me  for  a  very  innocent  deception,  which  was 
suggested  by  your  own  words.  It  is  not  I  who  am  in  love  with  Miss  Brandon.  ’ ! 
“  Who  is  it,  then  ?  ”  asked  Br^van  in  amazement.  * 

“  One  of  my  friends.” 

“What  name?” 

“  I  wish  you  would  render  the  service  I  owe  you  doubly  valuable  by  not 
asking  me  that  question, — at  least,  not  to-day.” 

Daniel  spoke  with  such  an  accent  of  sincerity,  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
remained  ou  Maxime’s  mind.  It  was  not  Daniel  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Sarah  Brandon,  that  was  certain  ;  still,  Erevan  could  not  conceal  his 
trouble,  and  his  disappointment  even,  as  he  exclaimed, 

“  Well  done,  Daniel !  Don’t  tell  me  that  you  ingenuous  people  can’t  de¬ 
ceive  anybody  !  ” 

However,  he  said  nothing  more  about  it  ;  and,  while  Daniel  was  repeat¬ 
ing  his  apologies,  he  quietly  returned  to  the  fireside  and  sat  down.  After 
a  moment’s  silence  he  began  again, 

“Let  us  assume,  then,  that  it  is  one  of  your  friends  who  is  bewitched9” 
“Yes.” 

“  And  the  matter  is — serious  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  He  talks  of  marrying  the  woman.” 

Maxime  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  said, 

“  As  to  that,  console  yourself.  Sarah  would  never  consent.” 

“  But  she  herself  has  made  the  suggestion.” 

This  time  Maxime  started  and  looked  stupefied. 

“  Then  your  friend  must  be  very  rich.” 

“  He  is  immensely  rich.” 

“He  bears  a  great  name,  and  holds  a  high  position ? ” 

“  His  name  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  in  the  province  of  Anjou.” 

“  And  he  is  a  very  old  man  ?  ” 

“  He  is  sixty-five.” 

“  Ah,  she  told  me  she  would  succeed,”  exclaimed  Br^van,  striking  the 
marble  slab  of  the  mantelpiece  with  his  fist ;  and  with  an  indescribable  accent 
of  mingled  admiration  and  hatred,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  “  What  a  woman  I  Oh,  what  a  woman  !”  6 

Dauiel,  who  was  himself  greatly  excited,  and  far  too  busy  with  his  own 
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thoughts  to  observe  what  was  going  on,  did  not  notice  his  friend’s 
agitation.  “  Now  you  will  understand  my  great  curiosity,”  he  continued 
quietly.  “In  order  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  such  a  marriage,  my  friend’s 
family  would  do  anything  in  the  world.  But  how  can  you  attaek  a  woman 
whose  antecedents  and  mode  of  life  are  unknown  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  understand,”  said  Br^van — “  I  understand.”  The  expression  of 
his  features  shewed  that  he  was  making  a  great  mental  effort.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  thought ;  but  at  last,  as  if  coming  to  a 
decision,  he  resumed,  “No  I  don’t  see  any  way  of  preventing  this  marriage; 
none  at  all.” 

‘  ‘  Still,  from  what  you  told  me — ” 

“What!” 

“  About  this  woman’s  cupidity — ” 

“Well?” 

“  If  she  were  offered  a  large  sum,  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  franes?” 

Maxime  laughed  aloud.  “You  might  offer  a  million  francs,”  said  he, 
“  and  she  would  laugh  at  you  as  I’m  doing.  Do  you  think  she  would  be 
fool  enough  to  content  herself  with  part  of  a  fortune  when  she  can  have 
the  whole,  with  a  great  name  and  a  high  position  into  the  bargain  ?  ” 
Daniel  opened  his  lips  to  present  another  suggestion ;  but  Maxime, 
altogether  laying  aside  his  usual  half-dreamy,  mocking  manner,  continued, 
as  if  roused  by  a  matter  of  great  personal  interest,  “You  do  not  understand 
me,  my  dear  friend.  Miss  Brandon  is  not  one  of  those  vulgar  hawks, 
who,  in  broad  daylight,  seize  upon  a  poor  pigeon,  pluck  it  and  east  it  aside, 
bleeding,  but  still  alive.” 

“  Then,  Maxime,  she  must  be — ” 

“Well,  I  tell  you  you  misunderstand  her.  Miss  Brandon — ”  He  paused, 
and,  looking  at  Daniel  much  as  a  judge  examines  a  criminal’s  features,  he 
added  in  an  almost  threatening  voice,  “  By  telling  you  what  little  I  know 
about  her,  Daniel,  I  give  you  the  highest  proof  of  confidence  which  one  man 
can  give  to  another.  I  esteem  you  too  highly  to  exact  a  formal  promise  of 
discretion,  but  if  you  ever  mention  my  name  in  connection  with  this  affair, 
if  you  ever  let  any  one  suspeet  that  you  learned  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  from  me,  you  will  dishonour  yourself.  ” 

Daniel,  who  was  deeply  moved,  seized  his  friend’s  hand,  and  pressing  it 
affectionately,  replied,  ‘  ‘  Ah  !  you  know  that  Daniel  Champcey  is  to  be 
relied  upon.” 

Maxime  knew  it ;  for  he  continued,  “Miss  Sarah  Brandon  is  one  of  those 
cosmopolitan  adventuresses,  whom  the  railways  now-a-days  bring  to  Paris 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Like  a  great  many  others,  she  has 
come  to  our  capital  to  spread  her  net,  and  catch  her  birds.  However,  she 
is  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  than  most  of  her  kind  ;  and  she  possesses 
a  real  genius  for  intrigue.  She  means  to  have  a  fortune,  and  is  not  at  all 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  she  may  employ  to  win  it ;  but  she  is  also  anxious 
to  retain  public  respeet.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  anyone  told  me  she 
was  born  within  ten  miles  of  Paris ;  but  she  calls  herself  an  American,  She 
eertainly  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  America 
than  you  know  of  Paris.  I  have  heard  her  relate  her  family  history  to  a 
large  and  attentive  audience;  but  I  wont  say  I  believed  it.  According  to 
her  own  account,  Mr  Brandon,  her  father,  a  thoroughbred  Yankee,  was  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  energy,  who  during  his  lifetime  made  his 
fortune  and  lost  it,  at  least  ten  times  in  succession.  Fortunately  for  her  he 
happened  to  be  wealthy  when  he  died — leaving  behind  him,  in  fact,  several 
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million  dollars.  According  to  her  account,  he  was  a  banker  and  broker  in 
New  York,  at  the  epoch  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  in  less  than  six  months,  thanks  to  his  marvellous  energy,  he  was 
created  a  general.  When  peace  returned,  he  was  quite  without  occupation, 
and  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  himself.  Fortunately,  his  good 
star  led  him  to  a  region  where  large  tracts  of  land  were  for  sale.  He 
purchased  them  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  soon  afterwards  discovered 
on  his  estate  the  most  productive  oil-wells  in  all  America.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  another  Peabody  when  he  lost  his  life  in  a  fearful 
accident,  being  burnt  to  death  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  one  of  his  establish¬ 
ments.  As  for  her  mother,  Sarah  says,  she  lost  her  when  she  was  quite 
young,  in  a  most  romantic,  though  horrible  manner.  ” 

“What!”  interrupted  Daniel,  “has  nobody  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  statements?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  But  I  certainly  have  met  Americans  who  were 
acquainted  with  a  broker  Brandon,  a  Gen.  Brandon,  a  petroleum  Brandon.” 
“She  may  have  borrowed  the  name.” 

“Certainly,  especially  as  the  original  man  is  said  to  have  died  in 
America.  However,  Miss  Brandon  has  now  been  living  for  five  years  in 
Paris.  She  came  here  accompanied  by  a  Mrs.  Brian,  a  relative  of  hers, 
who  is  the  dryest,  boniest  person  you  can  imagine,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  slyest  woman  I  ever  met.  In  addition  she  brought  with  her  a  kind  of 
protector,  an  Englishman,  who  is  also  a  relative  of  hers,  probably  on  her 
mother’s  side.  He  is  called  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  and  is  altogether  a  most 
extraordinary  character,  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  but  evidently  a  dangerous  man, 
never  opening  his  mouth  except  to  eat.  He  is  a  famous  hand  at  small¬ 
swords,  however,  and  at  pistols  he  snuffs  his  candle  nine  times  out  of  ten 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards.  This  Elgin,  whom  people  familiarly  call 
“  Sir  Tom,”  and  Mrs  Brian,  always  reside  with  Miss  Brandon.  When 
they  first  arrived  they  took  up  their  quarters  near  the  Champs  Elys^es,  in 
a  house  which  they  furnished  most  sumptuously.  Sir  Tom,  who  is  a  capital 
judge  of  horse-flesh,  soon  procured  his  ward  a  pair  of  grey  horses,  which 
created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  afternoon  drive  in  the  Bois, — attracting 
everyone’s  attention  to  the  fair  occupant  of  the  carriage  they  drew. 
Heaven  knows  how  Sarah  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  But  two  or  three  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  American 
colony  here  received  her  at  their  houses.  After  that,  everything  was 
easy  enough.  She  gradually  crept  into  society  ,*  and  now  she  is  welcomed 
almost  everywhere,  visiting  not  only  the  best  people,  but  even  certain 
families  which  have  a  reputation  of  being  most  exclusive.  In  fact,  if  she  has 
enemies,  she  has  fanatic  partisans  as  well.  Some  folks  may  say  she’s  an 
adventuress  ;  but  others — and  by  no  means  the  least  acute — assure  you  that 
she  is  an  angel,  only  needing  wings  to  fly  away  from  this  wicked  world. 
They  talk  of  her  as  a  poor  little  orphan  girl,  whom  people  slander  simply 
because  they  envy  her  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth.” 

“Ah,  so  she’s  rich?  ” 

“Miss  Brandon  spends  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year.” 

“  And  no  one  inquires  where  they  come  from?  ” 

‘  ‘  From  her  sainted  father’s  petroleum- wells,  my  dear  fellow.  Petroleum 
explains  everything.”  Brevan  seemed  to  take  a  kind  of  savage  delight  in 
witnessing  Daniel’s  despair,  and  in  explaining  to  him  how  solidly  and 
skilfully  Sarah  Brandon’s  position  in  the  world  had  been  established.  Had 
he  any  desire  to  prevent  a  struggle  with  her  by  exaggerating  her  strength  j 
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Or  rather,  knowing  Daniel  as  he  did,  was  he  trying  to  goad  him  into  a 
contest  with  this  formidable  adversary?  At  all  events,  he  continued  in 
that  frigid  tone  which  imparts  additional  bitterness  to  sarcasm,  “  Besides, 
my  dear  Daniel,  if  you  are  ever  introduced  to  Miss  Brandon,  and  I  pray  you 
will  believe  me,  people  are  not  so  easily  introduced  to  her, — you  will  at 
first  be  quite  astonished  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  her  household.  The  air 
is  redolent  with  a  perfume  of  hypocrisy  which  would  delight  the  stiffest 
Quaker.  Cant  rules  supreme  there.” 

Daniel  was  evidently  becoming  utterly  bewildered.  “But  how,  how 
can  you  reconcile  that,”  he  asked,  “with  Miss  Brandon’s  thoroughly 
worldly  life.  ” 

“Oh,  very  easily,  my  dear  fellow  !  and  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  her 
skill.  To  the  outer  world,  Miss  Brandon  is  all  levity,  indiscretion,  co¬ 
quettishness,  and  even  worse.  She  drives  her  own  phaeton.  She  declares 
she  has  a  right  to  do  as  she  pleases,  out  of  doors,  according  to  the  code 
which  governs  American  young  ladies.  But  at  home  she  bows  to  the 
tastes  and  wishes  of  her  relative,  Mrs.  Brian,  who  displays  all  the  prud¬ 
ishness  of  an  austere  Puritan.  Then  stiff  Sir  Tom  is  always  at  her  side, 
and  he  never  jokes.  Oh !  the  three  understaud  each  other  perfectly  :  the 
parts  are  carefully  distributed,  and — ” 

“There  is  no  way,  then,  of  getting  at  this  woman?”  asked  Daniel, 
interrupting  his  friend. 

“  I  think  not.” 

“But  that  adventure  which  you  spoke  of  some  time  ago ?  ” 

“  Which  one  ?  The  affair  with  poor  Kergriat  ?  ” 

“How  do  I  know?  It  was  a  fearful  story  :  that’s  all  I  remember. 
What  did  I,  at  that  time,  care  for  Miss  Brandon  ?  Now,  to  be  sure — ” 

“  Now,  you  think  that  story  might  become  a  weapon  in  your  hands?  No, 
Daniel.  Still,  it  is  not  a  very  long  one ;  and  I  can  tell  it  to  you  now,  in  more 
detail  than  I  could  before.  Some  fifteen  months  ago,  a  nice  young  fellow, 
called  Charles  de  Kergrist,  arrived  in  Paris.  He  had  as  yet  lost  none  of 
his  illusions,  being  barely  five-and-twenty,  and  having  something  like  half 
a  million  of  francs  of  his  own,  to  do  as  he  liked  with.  Directly  he  saw 
Miss  Brandon,  he  ‘took  fire.’  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
What  his  relations  were  with  her  no  one  can  positively  say — I  mean, 
with  sufficient  evidence  to  carry  conviction  to  others, — for  the  young  man 
was  a  model  of  discretion.  But,  some  eight  months  afterwards,  when  Miss 
Brandoif’s  ueighbours  opeued  their  shutters  one  morning,  they  espied  a 
corpse  dangling,  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  from  the  iron  fastenings  of 
the  young  lady’s  window.  Upon  inspection,  the  dead  man  proved  to  be 
that  unlucky  fellow  Kergrist.  A  letter  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat,  in  which  he  declared  he  committed  suicide  because  an  unre¬ 
quited  affection  had  made  life  unbearable.  Now,  this  letter — mark  the 
fact — was  open ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  sealed,  and  the  seal  was 
broken.” 

“By  whom?” 

“Let  me  finish.  As  you  may  imagine,  the  affair  caused  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion.  Kergrist’s  family  took  the  matter  up  ;  there  was  an  enquiry,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  half  million  francs  which  Kergrist  had  brought  to 
Paris  with  him  had  utterly  disappeared.” 

“  What !  and  Miss  Brandon  did  not  lose  her  reputation?  ” 

“You  know  very  well  she  didn’t,”  replied  Maxime,  with  an  ironical 
imile.  “On  the  contrary,  her  partisans  profited  by  the  occasion  to  praise 
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her  virtue  and  chastity.  ‘If  she  had  been  weak,’  they  said,  ‘Kergrist 
wouldn’t  have  hanged  himself.’  Besides,  they  added,  ‘how  can  a  girl, 
be  she  ever  so  pure  and  innocent,  prevent  her  lovers  from  hanging  them¬ 
selves  at  her  window  ?  ’  As  for  the  money,  they  said,  it  must  have  been 
lost  at  some  gaming-table.  Kergrist  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  at 
Baden-Baden  and  Homburg  :  and  no  doubt  he  played  there.” 

“  And  society  was  content  with  such  an  explanation  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  why  not  ?  To  be  sure,  some  sceptical  persons  told  the  story  very 
differently.  According  to  their  aeeount,  Sarah  had  been  Kergrist’s 
mistress,  and  had  sent  him  off  about  his  business  as  soon  as  she  had  eased 
him  of  his  coin.  They  declared  that,  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  he 
had  called  on  her  at  the  usual  hour,  and  was  refused  admittance,  where¬ 
upon  he  begged,  and  wept,  and  finally  threatened  to  kill  himself.  Like  a 
fool  he  really  did  so ;  and  Miss  Brandon,  stationing  herself  behind  the 
blinds,  watched  all  his  preparations,  saw  him  fasten  the  rope  to  the  outside 
hinges  of  her  window,  slip  the  noose  rouud  his  neck,  and  swing  himself 
off  into  eternity ;  watching  him  closely  during  his  agony,  and  remaining 
there  till  the  last  convulsions  were  over.” 

“  Horrible  !  ”  whispered  Daniel, — “  too  horrible  !  ” 

But  Maxime  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  con¬ 
tinued, — “Ay,  that  is  what  some  people  said  ;  and  there  is  still  worse  to 
come.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  Kergrist  was  dead,  she  slipped  down-stairs 
like  a  cat,  stealthily  opened  the  house-door,  and,  gliding  along  the  wall  till 
she  reached  the  body,  actually  searehed  the  still  quivering  corpse  to  make 
sure  there  was  nothing  in  the  pockets  that  could  possibly  compromise  her. 
Finding  Kergrist’s  last  letter,  she  took  it  away  with  her,  broke  the  seal, 
and  read  it ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  her  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
she  had  the  amazing  audaeity  to  return  to  the  body,  and  to  put  the  letter 
back  into  the  pocket.  Then  she  breathed  freely.  She  had  got  rid  of  a 
man  she  feared.  She  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly.” 

“The  woman’s  a  monster  !  ”  exclaimed  Daniel,  who  had  become  livid. 

Brevan  made  no  rejoinder ;  his  eyes  were  gleaming  with  intense  hatred  : 
his  lips  quivering  with  indignation.  He  no  longer  thought  of  discretion,  or 
caution,  but  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  feelings.  “  I  have  not  done  yet, 
Daniel,”  he  said,  after  a  pause.  “  There  is  another  crime  on  record,  dating 
from  Miss  Brandon’s  first  appearance  in  Parisian  society.  You  ought  to 
know  about  that  as  well.  Oue  evening,  four  years  ago,  the  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Discount  Soeiety  came  into  the  eashicr’s  room  to  tell  him  that,  on 
the  following  day,  the  board  of  directors  would  examine  his  books.  The 
cashier,  an  unfortunate  man  named  Malgat,  replied  that  everything  was 
ready  ;  but,  the  moment  the  manager  turned  his  back,  he  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote  something  to  this  effect : — ‘  Forgive  me.  I  have  been 
an  honest  man  for  forty  years  :  but  a  fatal  passion  has  driven  me  mad.  I 
have  abstracted  from  the  bank  money  that  was  intrusted  to  my  care  ;  and 
in  order  to  conceal  my  defalcations  I  have  forged  several  entries.  I  ean- 
not  conceal  my  crime  any  longer.  The  first  defalcation  occurred  only  six 
months  ago.  The  entire  deficiency  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
francs.  I  cannot  survive  my  disgraee  :  in  an  hour  I  shall  have  eeased  to 
live.’  Malgat  laid  this  letter  in  a  prominent  position  on  his  desk,  and  then 
rushed  out,  -without  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  to  go  and  throw  himself  into  the 
canal.  But  when  he  reaehed  the  margin,  and  saw  the  foul,  black  water, 
he  grew  frightened.  For  hours  and  hours  he  walked  up  and  down,  madly, 
asking  God  to  give  him  courage.  If  he  did  not  kill  himself,  what  was  he 
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to  do?  He  could  not  fly,  for  he  had  no  money.  Where  could  he  hide? 
He  eould  not  return  to  the  bank ;  for,  by  this  time,  his  crime  must  have 
become  known  there.  In  his  distress  he  ran  as  far  as  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
and  late  at  night  he  kDocked  at  the  door  of  Miss  Brandon’s  house.  She 
and  the  others  did  not  as  yet  know  what  had  happened,  so  that  he  was 
admitted.  Then,  in  his  wild  despair,  he  told  them  everything,  begging 
them  to  give  him  merely  a  couple  of  hundreds  out  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  he  had  stolen  to  give  to  Miss  Brandon, — a  hundred  only, 
to  enable  him  to  escape  to  Belgium.  They  refused.  And  when  he  begged 
and  prayed,  falling  on  his  knees  to  Sarah,  Sir  Torn  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  honse.  ” 

Overcome  by  his  intense  excitement,  Maxime  at  this  moment  fell  into  an 
easy-chair,  where  he  remained  some  time,  with  fixed  eyes  and  clouded  brow, 
repenting,  perhaps,  of  his  frankness  and  forgetfulness  of  ties  that  bound 
him  to  others.  However,  when  he  rose  again,  his  rare  strength  of  will  had 
enabled  him  to  reassume  his  usual  phlegmatic  manner ;  and  he  continued 
in  a  mocking  tone,  “  I  see  from  your  looks,  Daniel,  that  you  tbink  the  story 
monstrous,  improbable,  and  almost  impossible.  Nevertheless,  four  years 
ago,  it  was  believed  in  many  parts  of  Paris,  and  embellished  by  a  number 
of  hideous  details  which  I  will  spare  you.  If  you  care  to  refer  to  the  papers 
of  that  year,  you  will  find  it  related  by  them  all.  But  four  years  are  four 
centuries  in  Paris.  To  say  nothing  of  the  many  similar  occurrences  that 
have  happened  since.  ” 

Daniel  bowed  his  head  sadly.  He  felt  a  kind  of  painful  emotion,  such 
as  he  had  never  before  experienced  in  his  life.  “It  is  not  so  much  the 
story  itself  that  overcomes  me,”  said  he  at  last ;  “  what  I  can’t  understand 
is,  how  this  woman  could  have  refused  the  beggarly  pittance  Malgat  required 
in  order  to  evade  justice,  and  escape  to  Belgium.” 

“  Nevertheless,  it  was  so,”  repeated  M.  de  Brdvan ;  and  he  swiftly  added, 
“  at  least,  people  say  so.  ” 

Daniel  did  not  notice  this  cautious  correction,  but  pensively  continued, 
“Supposing  the  thing  were  true,  would  not  Miss  Brandon  have  been  afraid 
of  exasperating  the  unfortunate  cashier,  and  of  driving  him  to  some 
desperate  resolution  ?  In  his  rage  he  might  have  left  the  house,  hurried 
to  the  office  of  a  commissary  of  police,  and  confessed  everything,  laying 
all  the  evidence  he  possessed  before  a  magistrate—” 

“That  is  precisely  what  the  fair  American’s  advocates  said  at  the  time,” 
interrupted  Brevan  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  “  But  I  tell  you,  her  peculiarity 
is  exactly  the  daring  manner  in  which  she  ventures  upon  the  most  dangerous 
steps.  She  does  not  pretend  to  avoid  difficulties  ;  she  crushes  them.  Her 
prudence  consists  in  carrying  imprudence  to  its  farthest  limits.’* 

“But — ” 

“  Besides,  you  ought  to  credit  her  with  sufficient  astuteness  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  know  she  had  taken  the  most  careful  precautions,  destroying  all 
proof  of  her  own  complicity,  and  feeling  quite  safe  in  that  direction. 
Moreover,  she  had  studied  Malgat’s  character,  just  as  she  studied  Ker- 
grist's.  Consequently,  she  was  quite  sure  that  neither  of  them  would  accuse 
her,  even  at  the  moment  of  death.  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  this  Mutual 
Discount  Society,  her  calculations  did  not  prove  absolutely  correct.” 

“How  so  ?” 

“Well,  it  became  known  that  she  had  received  Malgat  two  or  three 
times  secretly,  for  he  did  not  openly  enter  her  house ;  and  papers  hinted 
that  ‘the  fair  foreigner  was  no  stranger  to  small  peculations.’  Public 
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opinion  was  veering  round,  when  it  was  reported  she  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  This  proved,  however,  a  fortunate  occur¬ 
rence  for  her  :  for  she  came  out  of  the  investigation  whiter  and  purer  than 
Alpine  snow.” 

“Oh  !” 

“And  so  perfectly  cleared,  that,  when  the  whole  matter  was  brought 
into  court,  she  was  not  even  summoned  as  a  witness.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  Daniel,  starting  to  his  feet,  “  Malgat  submitted  to 
the  agony  of  trial,  and  the  infamy  of  condemnation,  without  allowing  a 
word  to  escape  ?  ” 

“No.  It  was  by  default  that  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years’  confinement.  ” 

“  And  what  has  become  of  the  poor  devil  ?” 

“  Who  knows  ?  They  say  he  killed  himself.  Two  months  later  a  body, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  was  found  in  the  forest  of  Saint 
Germain,  and  people  declared  it  was  Malgat’s.”  As  he  spoke,  a  cloud 
passed  over  Br£van’s  brow,  and  it  was  in  a  lower  tone  and  with  some  hesi¬ 
tation  that  he  continued,  “  Somebody  who  used  to  be  intimate  with  Malgat 
has  told  me,  however,  that  he  met  him  one  day,  not  long  ago,  in  front  of  the 
great  auction-mart,  in  the  Rue  Drouot.  This  man  declares  he  recognised 
Malgat,  although  he  was  most  artistically  disguised,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  thought  more  than  once,  that  a  day  may  yet  come  after  all,  when  Miss 
Sarah  will  have  a  terrible  account  to  settle  with  her  implacable  creditor.” 
He  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  drive  away  such  a  thought,  and 
then,  with  a  forced  laugh,  he  added,  “  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  reached 
the  end  of  my  story.  The  particulars  I  have  given  you  were  all  imparted 
to  me  by  Miss  Sarah’s  friends  as  well  as  by  her  enemies.  Some  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  old  newspapers,  but  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  by 
my  own  long  and  patient  observation.  And,  if  you  ask  me  what  interest 
I  could  have  in  knowing  such  a  woman,  I  would  tell  you  frankly,  my  dear 
Daniel,  that  I  also  was  once  in  love  with  her  !  But  I  was  too  small  a 
personage,  and  too  poor  a  devil,  for  Miss  Brandon  to  take  any  interest  in 
me.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  her  abominable  coquettry  had  set  my 
head  on  fire,  and  that  I  had  become  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  fool — on  that 
very  day  she  laughed  in  my  face.  Ah  !  I  tell  you,  she  played  with  me,  at 
first,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  and  then  sent  me  off  as  if  I  had  been  a  lackey. 
And  now  I  hate  her  as  intensely  as  I  loved  her  ;  so,  if  I  can  help  you,  in 
secret,  without  it  becoming  known,  you  may  count  upon  me.  ” 

Why  should  Daniel  have  doubted  the  veracity  of  his  friend’s  statements  ? 
Had  not  Maxime  voluntarily  confessed  his  folly,  his  love  for  this 
adventuress,  thus  anticipating  all  questions,  and  making  a  clean  breast  of 
the  whole  matter?  Thus,  far  from  calling  any  of  his  friend’s  assertions 
into  question,  Champcey  thanked  providence  for  having  sent  him  such  an 
ally,  such  a  friend,  who  had  lived  long  enough  in  Parisian  society  to 
know  all  the  scandalous  intrigues  broached  under  cover  of  apparent 
integrity.  Taking  Maxime  by  the  hand,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  “Now,  my  friend,  we  are  bound  to  each  other  for  life.” 

Br<$van  seemed  greatly  touched,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  wipe  a  tear 
from  his  eyes.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  give  way  to  sentiment.  “Well, 
how  about  your  friend  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  How  can  we  prevent  his  marrying 
Sarah?  Does  any  plan  occur  to  you?  No?  Ah  !  you  see,  it  will  be  hard 
work.”  For  a  few  minutes  he  remained  in  apparent  meditation;  then 
speaking  slowly  and  with  marked  emphasis,  as  if  to  give  additional  weight 
to  his  words  and  impress  them  forcibly  on  Daniel’s  mind,  he  resumed, 
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“We  must  attack  Miss  Brandon  herself  if  we  wish  to  master  the  situation. 
If  we  could  only  find  out  who  she  really  is,  and  where  she  really  comes 
from,  the  game  would  be  ours.  Fortunately,  skilful  spies  can  easily  be 
found  in  Paris,  and  work  well,  providing  they  are  handsomely  paid.”  As 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  half-past  ten,  he  started  and  stopped. 
Then  springing  to  his  feet  as  if  suddenly  inspired  by  a  bright  idea,  he 
hurriedly  exclaimed,  “  But  now  I  think  of  it,  Daniel,  you  don’t  know  Miss 
Brandon :  you  have  never  even  seen  her  !  ” 

“No,  indeed !  ” 

“Well,  that’s  a  pity.  We  must  at  least  kuow  our  euemies  if  we  are  to 
contend  against  them.  I  want  you  to  see  Miss  Sarah.” 

“But  who  can  point  her  out  to  me ?  where ?  when  ? ” 

“  I  will  do  so  to-night,  at  the  opera.  I  can  bet  she  will  be  there  !  ” 
Daniel  had  assumed  evening  dress  before  calling  upon  Henriette,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  accepting  his  friend’s  proposal. 
A  moment  later  they  were  both  in  the  street,  and  reached  the  theatre  just  as 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  fourth  act  of  Don  Giovanni.  They  were,  fortunately, 
able  to  secure  two  stalls.  The  performance  was  splendid  ;  but  what  did 
they  care  for  the  singers  on  the  boards,  or  for  Mozart’s  divine  music. 
Br£van  raised  his  opera-glass  to  his  eyes,  and,  rapidly  surveying  the  house, 
soon  found  what  he  was  looking  for.  Nudging  Daniel  with  his  elbow,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “See,  there,  in  the  third  box  from  the  stage  on  the 
grand  tier,  look,  there  she  is  !  ” 


V. 

Daniel  looked  up,  and  in  the  box  which  Maxime  had  indicated  he  perceived 
a  young  woman  of  such  rare  and  dazzling  beauty,  that  he  could  hardly 
restrain  a  cry  of  admiration.  She  was  leaning  forward,  resting  one  arm  on 
the  velvet  cushion  of  the  box,  listening  attentively  to  the  music.  Her  hair, 
which  although  wonderfully  profuse,  was  so  carelessly  arranged  that  it  was 
plain  it  was  all  her  own,  gleamed  with  the  bright  refulgency  of  refined  gold. 
Long  lashes  shaded  her  large  soft  eyes,  which  changed  from  the  deepest  to 
the  lightest  blue  whenever  she  raised  the  lids.  Her  lips  smiled  with  all  the 
freshness  of  early  womanhood,  revealing  as  they  parted  two  rows  of  pearly 
teeth,  matchless  in  their  beauty  and  regularity.  “Is  it  possible,”  mur¬ 
mured  Daniel  to  himself;  “can  that  be  the  wretched  creature  whom 
Maxime  has  described  to  me  ?  ”  A  little  behind  Miss  Brandon,  an  angular 
bony  face  could  be  discerned,  surmouuted  by  an  absurd  bunch  of  feathers. 
This  was  the  countenance  of  Mrs  Brian,  whose  eyes  perpetually  flashed 
indignation,  and  whose  thin  lips,  half  parted,  seemed  always  on  the  point  of 
saying  “  Shocking !  ”  Still  farther  back,  in  the  shadow  of  the  box  and 
barely  discernable  after  long  examination,  appeared  a  tall,  stiff  figure,  a 
shiny  bald  head,  two  dark,  deep-sunken  eyes,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
immense  streaming  whiskers.  Their  owner  was  Sir  Thomas  Elgin, 
commonly  known  as  “Sir  Tom.”  As  Daniel  gazed  at  the  smiling  beauty 
in  front,  and  the  stem  old  womau  and  placid  old  man  in  the  background, 
he  felt  doubts  of  all  kinds  creeping  into  his  mind.  Might  not  Maxime  be 
mistaken?  Hadn’t  he  merely  repeated  the  atrocious  slanders  of  the  envious 
world?  The  thought  worried  Daniel;  and  he  would  have  mentioned  his 
doubts  to  Maxime  :  but  his  neighbours  were  musical  enthusiasts,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  bent  over  to  whisper  into  his  friend’s  ear,  they  began  to  growl, 
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and,  on  his  trying  to  speak,  requested  him  to  remain  silent.  At  last  the 
curtain  fell.  Several  spectators  left  the  house ;  others  simply  rose  to  look 
round  them ;  but  Maxime  and  Daniel  retained  their  seats.  They  were 
giving  their  whole  atteution  to  Miss  Brandon’s  box,  when  they  suddenly 
perceived  the  door  open  to  admit  a  gentleman  who,  at  their  distance  off, 
looked  like  a  very  young  man.  His  complexion  was  exceedingly  brilliant, 
his  beard  jet  black,  and  his  curly  hair  most  carefully  arranged.  He  had 
his  opera-hat  under  his  arm,  a  camellia  in  his  button-hole;  and  his  straw- 
coloured  kid  gloves  were  so  tight,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  must  inevitably 
burst  the  instant  he  used  his  hands.  “The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  1  ” 
said  Daniel  to  himself. 

“Your  old  friend,  eh  !”  exclaimed  Maxime,  bending  over  and  touching 
the  young  officer’s  arm  ;  “ Miss  Brandon’s  happy  lover? ” 

“Yes,  you’re  right,  I  must  confess  it,”  replied  Champcey,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  explaining  why  he  had  not  mentioned  the  count’s  name,  when 
M.  de  Brevan  spoke  again, — “Just  look,  Daniel;  just  look  !  ” 

The  count  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  front  part  of  the  box,  by  Miss 
Brandon’s  side,  and  was  talking  to  her  with  studied  affectation,  bending 
forward,  gesticulating,  and  laughing  till  he  showed  every  one  of  the  long 
yellow  teeth  that  were  left  him.  He  was  evidently  on  exhibition,  and 
desired  to  be  seen  by  everyone.  Suddenly,  however,  after  Miss  Brandon 
had  said  a  few  words  to  him,  he  rose  and  left  the  box.  The  stage  bell  was 
riugirg,  and  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise  again,  “Let  us  go,”  said 
Daniel  to  M.  de  Erevan:  “I  am  suffering.”  The  idea  that  Henriette’s 
father  should  be  seen  in  public  conducting  himself  so  ridiculously  mortified 
him  beyond  description.  Aud  he  no  longer  entertained  any  doubts 
concerning  Miss  Brandon’s  evil  intentions  ;  he  had  clearly  marked  how  she 
spurred  the  old  man  on,  and  fanned  his  feeble  flame. 

The  two  friends  had  just  left  the  theatre  aud  were  turning  towards  the 
boulevards,  when  the}'  came  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman  wearing  a  furred 
pelisse,  behind  whom  walked  a  servant  laden  with  an  armfull  of  magnificent 
cut  roses.  The  first  comer  was  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  who,  on 
suddenly  finding  Daniel  before  him,  evinced  considerable  embarrassment. 
“  What,  is  it  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  after  a  pause.  “  Where  on  earth  do  you  come 
from?” 

“From  the  opera.” 

“And  you  run  away  before  the  fifth  act?  That  is  a  crime  against  the 
majesty  of  Mozart.  Come,  go  back  with  me,  and  I  promise  you  a  pleasant 
surprise.” 

“Go,”  whispered  Brevan  in  his  friend’s  car;  “that’s  the  very 
opportunity  I  was  wishing  for.”  And  with  these  words  he  raised  his  hat 
and  went  his  way. 

Daniel,  taken  rather  by  surprise,  thereupon  accompanied  the  count,  who, 
approaching  the  carriages  which  were  waiting  for  the  wealthier  spectators 
at  the  opera,  halted  in  front  of  a  capacious  landau — open,  despite  the  cold 
weather,  and  guarded  by  a  coachman  and  two  footmen  in  gorgeous  livery. 
On  perceiving  the  count,  they  all  three  uncovered  respectfully;  but, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  them,  he  turned  to  the  porter  carrying  the 
flowers,  and  exclaimed,  “Scatter  those  roses  in  this  carriage.”  The  man 
hesitated.  He  was  the  servant  of  a  famous  florist,  and  had  often  seen 
people  pay  ten  and  fifteen  napoleons  for  a  bouquet,  but  he  considered  this 
too  much  of  a  joke.  However,  as  the  count  insisted,  he  at  last  did  as 
he  was  bid,  receiving  a  handsome  fee  far  his  trouble. 
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M.  de  Ville-Handry  then  returned  to  the  opera-house,  Daniel  following 
him,  filled  with  amazement.  Love  had  evidently  made  the  count  forget 
his  years,  and  lent  renewed  youth  to  his  jaded  limbs.  He  bounded  up  the 
steps  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  in  a  few  seconds  reached  Miss  Brandon’s 
dox.  Taking  Daniel  by  the  hand,  and,  drawing  him  towards  the 
American  belle,  he  exclaimed,  “Allow  me  to  present  to  you  M.  Daniel 
Champcey,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval  officers.” 

Daniel  bowed,  first  to  Sarah,  and  then  to  Mrs  Brian,  and  long,  stiff 
Sir  Tom. 

“I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  count,”  said  Sarah,  “that  your  friends 
are  always  welcome  here.”  And  turning  to  Daniel,  she  added,  “Besides, 
I  may  say  I  have  known  you  for  some  time  already.” 

“  Me,  Mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  And  I  even  know  that  you  are  a  most  frequent  visitor 
at  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  house.”  She  looked  at  Daniel  with  an  air  of 
malicious  simplicity,  and  continued,  “  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  your  visits 
are  entirely  due  to  your  friendship  for  the  count.  I  have  heard  something 
of  a  certain  young  lady — ” 

“  Sarah,”  interrupted  Mrs  Brian,  “what  you  are  saying  is  highly  improper.” 
This  reproof,  far  from  checking  Miss  Brandon’s  merriment,  only  seemed  to 
increase  it.  Without  loosing  sight  of  Dauiel,  she  turned  to  her  aunt,  and 
replied,  “Since  the  count  is  not  opposed  to  this  gentleman  paying  his 
attentions  to  his  daughter,  I  think  I  may  safely  speak  of  them.  It  would 
be  really  too  extraordinary  if  anything  happened  to  interfere  with  his 
hopes  1  ’* 

Daniel,  who  had  blushed  scarlet  a  moment  before,  suddenly  turned 
deadly  pale.  After  all  he  had  been  told,  these  words  sounded  to  him,  in 
spite  of  the  laugh  that  accompanied  them,  like  a  warning  and  a  threat. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  reflect.  The  performance  was  coming  to  a 
close,  and  Miss  Brandon  was  now  drawing  a  fur  cloak  over  her  shoulders. 
She  left  the  box  on  the  count’s  arm ;  while  Daniel  escorted  Mrs  Brian, 
being  closely  followed  by  tall,  stiff  Sir  Tom.  The  landau  was  at  the  door. 
The  servants  had  let  down  the  steps,  and  Miss  Brandon  prepared  to  get 
in  ;  but  as  her  foot  touched  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  she  drew  back,  half 
frightened,  and  exclaimed,  ‘ '  What’s  that  ?  What  can  be  the»  e  ?  ” 

The  count  advanced,  looking  somewhat  embarrassed.  “You  are  fond  of 
roses,”  he  said,  “and  I  have  ventured  to  order  a  few.”  So  saying,  he  took 
up  some  of  the  leaves  and  showed  them  to  her. 

“You  certainly  are  bent  upon  making  me  angry,”  replied  Miss  Brandon, 
whose  fright  had  almost  turned  to  wrath.  “You  want  everyone  to  say 
that  I  urge  you  to  commit  all  kinds  of  follies.  What  a  glorious  thing 
for  a  millionnaire  to  waste  a  dozen  napoleons  on  flowers.”  Then,  per¬ 
ceiving  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  that  the  count’s  face  evinced  deep 
disappointment,  she  added  in  a  tone  calculated  to  make  him  loose  his  little 
remaining  reason,  “Your  attention  would  have  been  more  welcome  if  you 
had  brought  me  a  sou’s  worth  of  violets.  ” 

In  the  meantime  Mrs  Brian  had  taken  her  seat  by  Miss  Brandon’s  side ; 
Sir  Tom  also  had  installed  himself  in  the  carriage ;  and  it  was  now  the 
count’s  turn.  Just  as  one  of  the  footmen  was  about  to  close  the  door, 
Sarah  bent  forward  towards  Daniel,  and  said,  “I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  soon  seeing  you  again.  Our  dear  count  will  give  you  my 
address,  and  tell  you  my  reception-days.  I  must  tell  you  that  we 
American  girls  dote  upon  naval  officers,  and  that  I — ” 
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The  remainder  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  rolling  wheels,  and  the 
carriage  was  already  some  distance  off  before  Daniel  could  recover  from  his 
amazement.  All  these  strange  events,  occurring  successively  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  and  breaking  suddenly  upon  so  calm  and  quiet  a  life,  had 
so  unnerved  him,  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  awake 
or  dreaming.  Alas  !  he  was  not  dreaming.  This  beautiful  Miss  Brandon, 
who  had  just  driven  away,  was  only  too  real ;  and  there,  on  the  muddy 
pavement,  a  handful  of  rose  leaves  testified  to  the  power  of  her  charms, 
and  the  folly  of  her  aged  lover.  “Ah,  we  are  lost!5’  exclaimed  Daniel, 
iu  so  loud  a  voice,  that  several  passers-by  stopped,  expecting  one  of  those 
street  dramas  which  the  halfpenny  papers  describe  in  such  effusive  style. 
They  were  disappointed,  however.  For,  noticing  that  he  attracted 
attention,  Daniel  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  quickly  off  towards 
the  boulevards.  He  had  promised  Henriette  to  tell  her  that  very  evening, 
if  possible,  what  he  had  found  out ;  but  it  was  too  late  now,  for  midnight 
was  striking.  “Ill  go  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  himself.  Whilst  strolling 
leisurely  down  the  boulevards,  still  brilliantly  illuminated  and  crowded 
with  people,  he  endeavoured  to  examine  the  situation  with  all  requisite 
calmness.  He  had  at  first  imagined  that  he  would  merely  have  to 
contend  against  one  of  these  common  intriguantes  who  only  wished  to 
secure  a  competency  for  their  old  age,  and  clumsily  spread  their  nets  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  victim — lower-class  adventuresses  who  may  more  or 
less  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Had  Sarah 
Brandon  been  such  a  woman,  he  would  still  have  had  some  hope ;  but  no, 
she  was  a  far  more  formidable  character.  He  realised  now  that  Maxime 
de  Brevan  had  told  him  the  truth.  How  could  he  hope  to  compete  with 
such  a  woman?  and  with  what  weapons  could  he  attack  her?  How  could 
she  be  reached?  Was  it  not  pure  folly  to  think  even  of  making  her 
p,bandon  her  designs  on  the  magnificent  fortune  which  she  evidently  looked 
upon  as  her  own  already,  enjoying,  as  it  were,  its  sweets  in  anticipation. 
“Oh,  for  an  inspiration!”  murmured  Daniel,  but  none  came;  and  he 
tortured  his  mind  in  vain. 

On  reaching  home,  he  weut  to  bed  as  usual ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his 
misfortunes  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  Indeed,  he  did  not  close  his 
eyes  all  night.  Nevertheless,  at  9  a. m.  he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  about 
to  go  out,  when  some  one  kuocked  at  his  door.  The  visitor  proved  to  be 
M.  de  Brevan,  wrho  came  to  enquire  what  had  occurred  after  their  separa* 
tion  on  the  previous  night.  “  Well  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“Ah  !”  replied  Daniel,  “I  thiuk  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  give  it  up.” 

“Upon  my  word,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  surrender.” 

“And  what  would  you  do  in  my  place,  eh?  That  woman  has  beauty 
enough  to  drive  anyone  mad  ;  and  the  couut  is  a  lost  man.”  And  before 
Maxime  had  time  to  make  any  rejoinder,  Daniel  told  him  simply  and 
fraukly  all  about  his  love  for  Henriette,  the  hopes  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  cherish,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  happiness  in  life.  “  For 
I  can  no  longer  deceive  myself,  Maxime,”  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  of 
utter  despair;  “I  can  foresee  what  will  happen.  Henriette  will  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  prevent  her  father  from  marrying  Miss 
Brandon  :  she  will  struggle  on  to  the  bitter  end  at  any  risk.  Ought  I  to 
help  her  ?  Certainly  I  ought ;  but  can  we  succeed  ?  No  !  we  shall  .only 
transform  Miss  Braudon  into  a  mortal  enemy,  and  on  the  morning  after 
her  wedding,  her  first  thought  will  be  how  to  avenge  herself,  and  how  to 
separate  Henriette  and  myself  forever.” 
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Little  as  Brevan  was  generally  given  to  sentiment,  he  was  evidently 
deeply  touched  by  his  friend’s  despair.  “In  short,  my  dear  fellow,”  he 
said,  “you  have  reached  the  point  at  which  one  no  longer  knows  what 
to  do.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  you  to  listen  to  a  friend’s  advice, 
You  must  have  yourself  introduced  at  Miss  Brandon’s  house.  ” 

“She  invited  me  herself,  last  night.” 

“  Well,  then,  don’t  hesitate,  but  go  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“What  for?” 

“Not  for  much.  But  just  pay  Miss  Brandon  some  compliments,  be  all 
attention  to  Mrs  Brian,  and  try  to  win  over  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  Finally, 
and  above  everything,  be  all  ears  and  eyes.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  understand  you  yet.” 

“What?  Cannot  you  realise  that  the  position  of  these  dariug  advem 
turers,  however  secure  it  appears,  may,  after  all,  hang  on  a  single  thread, 
and  that  nothing  but  an  opportunity  may  be  wanting  to  sever  that  thread. 
When  anything  and  everything  may  happen  at  any  moment,  what  can 
one  do  but  wait  and  watch  ?  ” 

Daniel  did  not  seem  convinced.  “Miss  Brandon  will  no  doubt  talk  to 
me  about  her  marriage,”  he  rejoined. 

“Certainly,  she  will.” 

“  What  can  I  say?” 

“Nothing, — neither  yes  nor  no,— but  smile,  or  run  away  :  at  all  events, 
gain  time.” 

At  this  moment  Maxime  was  interrupted  by  Daniel’s  servant,  who, 
entering  the  room  with  a  card  in  his  hand,  informed  his  master  that  there 
was  a  gentleman,  in  a  carriage  down-stairs,  who  wished  to  know  if 
M.  Champcey  could  be  seen.  “  What  is  his  name?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

“  The  Count  de  Ville-Handry.  Here  is  his  card.” 

“  Quick  1  ”  rejoined  Daniel ;  “ask  him  to  kindly  walk  up.” 

M.  de  Brevan  had  started  from  his  seat,  and  was  standing,  with  liis  hat 
on,  near  the  door.  As  the  servant  left,  he  said,  “  I’m  off.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  the  count  must  not  find  me  here.  You  would  be  compelled 
to  introduce  me  to  him  ;  he  might  remember  my  name  ;  and,  if  he  were  to 
tell  Sarah  that  I’m  your  friend,  everything  would  be  lost.”  Whereupon  he 
turned  to  go ;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  outer  door  was  opened,  and  he 
added,  “  There’s  the  count !  I’m  caught.” 

But  Daniel  promptly  opened  his  bedroom  door,  and  pushed  Maxime 
into  his  sleeping  apartment.  It  was  high  time,  for  at  the  same  moment 
the  count  entered. 


VI. 

M.  be  Ville-Handry  must  have  risen  early  that  day.  Although  it  was 
not  yet  ten  o’clock,  he  was  already  brilliant,  rouged,  dyed,  and  frizzed. 
A  result  wdiich  it  had  naturally  taken  some  hours  to  achieve.  As  he 
entered,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  You  live  pretty 
high  up,  my  dear  Daniel.”  For  the  moment  he  forgot  that  he  was  playing 
the  youDg  man  ;  but  speedily  correcting  himself,  he  added  vivaciously, — 
“Not  that  I  complain  of  it;  oh,  dear,  no  !  A  few  storeys  to  climb — what 
is  that  to  me?  ”  At  the  same  time  he  stretched  out  his  leg,  and  caressed 
his  calf,  as  if  to  exhibit  its  vigour  and  suppleness,  while  Daniel,  full  of 
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respect  for  his  future  father-in-law,  drew  forward  his  easiest  arm-chair. 
The  count  sat  down,  aud  seeking  to  hide  such  embarrassment,  as  he  may 
have  felt,  by  an  apparent  airiness  of  manner,  continued, — “I  am  sure,  my 
dear  Daniel,  you  must  be  very  surprised  and  puzzled  to  see  me  here  ;  are 
you  not  ?  ” 

“I  confess  I  am,  sir.  If  you  wished  to  speak  to  me,  you  had  only  to 
drop  me  a  line,  and  I  would  have  waited  upon  you  at  once.” 

“I  am  sure  you  would!  But  it  was  not  necessary,  for,  in  fact,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  shouldn’t  have  come  to  see  you  if  I  hadn’t 
missed  an  appointment.  I  was  to  meet  one  of  my  fellow -members  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  rendezvous.  On  my  way  home,  I 
happened  to  pass  your  house,  and  said  to  myself,  ‘  Why  not  go  up  and  see 
my  sailor  friend  ?  I  might  ask  him  wdiat  he  thinks  of  a  certain  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  preseuted  last  night.’  ” 

Now  or  never  was  the  favourable  moment  for  following  Maxime’s  advice  : 
hence  Daniel,  instead  of  replying,  simply  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  he 
could. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  count,  who  repeated  his  question  more 
directly.  “Come,  tell  us  frankly,  what  do  yon  think  of  Miss  Brandon ?  ” 

“She  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.” 

The  Couut  de  Ville-Han dry’s  eyes  beamed  with  delighted  pride  as  he 
heard  these  words.  “Say  she  is  the  greatest  beauty,  the  most  marvellous 
beauty,  you  ever  saw,”  he  exclaimed.  “And  that  beauty  of  hers,  M. 
Champcey,  is  her  least  attraction.  When  she  opens  her  lips,  the  charms 
of  her  mind  make  one  forget  those  of  her  person  ;  and  on  learning  to  know 
her  better,  her  beauty  and  attainments  give  precedence  to  her  refreshing 
artlessness,  her  chastity  and  purity.”  This  excessive,  all  but  idiotic, 
admiration,  this  implicit,  absurd  faith  in  his  inamorata,  imparted  a  strange, 
almost  ecstatic  expression  to  the  count’s  painted  face.  “And  to  think,”  he 
said  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  “to  think  it  was  by 
pure  chance  that  I  ever  met  her !  ”  On  hearing  this  Daniel  started 
involuntarily,  whereat  the  count,  seemingly  disturbed,  repeated  his  words 
with  additional  emphasis.  “Yes,  I  met  her  by  chance  alone;  and  I  can 
prove  it  to  you.”  Then  settling  in  his  chair  like  a  man  who  intends 
to  speak  for  some  length  of  time,  he  contiuued  in  that  emphatic  style 
which  so  well  indicated  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  himself, — “You  know, 
my  f  rieud,  how  deeply  I  was  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Couutess  de  Ville- 
Haudry.  It  is  true  she  was  not  exactly  the  companion  a  statesman  of  my 
rank  should  have  chosen.  Her  intellect  rarely  rose  beyond  the  effort  to 
distinguish  a  ball-dress  from  a  dinner-toilette.  But  she  was  a  good  woman, 
attentive,  discreet,  and  devoted  to  me;  an  excellent  manager,  economical, 
and  yet  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of  my  house.”  Thus,  in  all  sincerity, 
did  the  count  speak  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  political 
eminence,  aud  who,  for  sixteen  long  years,  had  eudeavoured  to  instil  some 
ideas  into  his  empty  head.  “Iu  short,”  he  pursued,  “the  death  of  my 
wife  so  completely  upset  me,  that  I  lost  all  taste  for  the  avocations  which 
had  so  far  been  dear  to  me,  and  set  about  looking  for  occupation  elsewhere. 
Soon  after,  when  I  got  into  the  habit  of  going  frequently  to  my  club,  I  fell 
in  with  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  ;  and  although  we  never  became  intimate,  we 
always  exchanged  a  friendly  greeting,  and  occasionally  a  cigar.  Sir  Torn* 
as  they  call  him,  is  an  excellent  horseman,  and  used  to  ride  every  morning 
in  the  Bois.  I  had  also  beeu  recommended  to  take  similar  exercise,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  frequently  met  in  the  Avenue  des  Poteaux.  \Ye 
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wished  each  other  good  morning,  and  at  times  we  cantered  for  a  while  side 
by  side.  I  am  rather  reserved ;  but  Sir  Torn  is  even  more  so  ;  and  it 
scarcely  seemed  as  if  our  acquaintance  would  ripen  into  anything  better, 
when  an  accident  brought  us  together.  One  morning  while  we  were 
returning  from  a  ride,  Sir  Tom’s  mare,  a  vicious  brute,  suddenly  shied,  and 
with  such  effect  that,  despite  his  horsemanship,  he  was  thrown.  I  alighted 
instantly,  with  the  view  of  assisting  him  to  remount,  but  he  could  not 
rise.  As  you  know,  it  requires  something  serious  to  disable  an  Englishman. 
However,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  not  merely  sprained  an 
ankle,  but  dislocated  the  knee  of  the  same  leg  as  well.  There  was  no  one 
at  hand,  and  I  was  feeling  seriously  embarrassed,  when  two  soldiers 
fortunately  came  up.  One  of  them  procured  a  cab,  and  we  took  Sir  Tom 
home.  He  was  suffering  badly,  and  groaned  a  good  deal.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  removing  him  from  the  vehicle,  and  getting  him  up-stairs.  I 
was  walking  ahead,  and  had  just  reached  the  second  floor,  when  a  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  girl  appeared  on  the  threshold.  The  noise 
on  the  stairs  had  startled  her,  and  she  had  hastened  out  of  her  room,  only 
partially  dressed.  A  fichu  was  loosely  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
hair  streamed  from  under  a  coquettish  morning  cap.  Scarcely  had  she 
perceived  Sir  Tom  in  the  servants’  arms,  than — imagining  no  doubt  that 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  or  perhaps  even  worse — she  turned  as  pale  as 
death  and  fell  forward.  She  would  have  been  precipitated  headforemost 
down  the  stairs,  if  I  had  not  fortunately  caught  her  in  my  arms.  She  had 
fainted,  and  for  a  moment  I  held  her  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and  feeling 
her  heart  beat — almost  imperceptibly — against  mine.  Her  cap  had  fallen, 
and  her  golden  locks  streamed  around  me,  nearly  touching  the  floor.  All 
this  scarcely  lasted  a  minute ;  for,  on  recovering  her  senses,  and  finding 
herself  in  a  man’s  arms,  she  looked  extremely  distressed,  and  slipped  away 
into  her  room.” 

The  count  paused.  The  recollection  of  this  incident  so  unnerved  him, 
that  his  frame  quivered,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  checks  turned  pale 
uuder  their  thick  coating  of  rouge.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  “  I  am  a  poor  old  fellow,”  he  continued  ;  “  and  between  you  and 
I,  Daniel,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  fair  sex  have  not, — well,  not  exactly — 
proved  unkind  to  me.  In  fact,  I  fancied  that  love  and  passion  had  no 
more  secrets  for  me.  Well,  I  was  mistaken,  for  never  in  my  life  had  I 
experienced  such  a  sensation  as  that  which  seized  hold  of  me  while  Miss 
Brandon  was  reclining  in  my  arms.”  So  saying,  M.  de  Ville-Handry 
produced  a  cambric  handkerchief,  saturated  with  opoponax,  and  wiped  his 
forehead — doing  so,  of  course,  with  infinite  care,  so  as  not  to  damage  his 
valet’s  artistic  work.  “I  trust,”  he  continued,  “that  you  will  soon  be 
better  acquainted  with  Miss  Brandon.  After  once  seeing  her,  I  was 
seized  with  a  longing  to  see  her  again.  Fortunately  I  had  a  convenient 
pretext  for  calling,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  next  day  I  was  at  her  door  again, 
inquiring  after  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.  I  was  shown  into  his  room,  and  found 
him  reclining  on  an  invalid’s  chair,  with  his  leg  bandaged.  Beside  him 
sat  an  elderly  lady,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  who  was  none  other 
than  Mrs  Brian.  They  received  me  most  politely,  but  not  without  some 
reserve ;  and  although  I  staid  longer  than  is  ordinary  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  did  not  see  a  sign  of  Mis3  Sarah.  She  was  equally  invisible 
on  subsequent  occasions,  and  I  positively  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
purposely  avoided  me.  However,  one  day,  Sir  Tom,  who  was  rapidly 
improving,  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a  short  turn  in  the  Champs  Elysdes. 
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I  offered  him  my  arm,  which  he  accepted  ;  and  as  we  were  returning,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  pot-luck  with  him.” 

However  important  this  information  might  be  for  Daniel,  he  had  for  some 
time  been  lending  an  inattentive  ear  to  the  count’s  story,  for  he  hadfaneicd 
he  heard  a  strange  faint  noise  whieh  he  could  not  account  for.  At  last  on 
looking  round  he  divined  the  cause.  His  bedroom  door,  which  he  had 
carefully  closed  after  pushing  M.  de  Erevan  into  the  inner  apartment,  was 
now  ajar.  No  doubt  Maxime,  tired  of  confinement  and  excited  by  curiosity, 
had  opened  it  so  as  to  listen  to  M.  de  Ville-Handry’s  narrative.” 

The  count,  however,  was  still  quite  ignorant  of  M.  de  Brian’s  presence. 
“  So,”  said  he,  “  I  was  to  see  Miss  Brandon  again.  Upon  my  word  I  was 
less  excited  on  the  day  I  made  my  first  speeeh.  However,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  have  some  little  power  over  myself  ;  and  I  had  already  recovered 
my  calmness,  when  Sir  Tom  confessed  that  he  would  have  invited  me  long 
before,  but  for  the  fear  of  offending  nis  young  relative,  who  had  declared 
she  would  never  meet  me  again.  I  was  grieved,  and  asked  how  I  had 
offended  her.  Whereupon  Sir  Tom,  with  his  usual  composure,  remarked, 
‘  Oh,  she  doesn’t  blame  you,  but  herself,  on  account  of  that  ridiculous 
scene  the  other  day.’  Do  you  hear,  Daniel,  he  called  that  adorable  scene 
which  X  have  just  described  to  you,  *  ridieulous  I  ’  It  is  only  English  and 
Americans  who  can  perpetrate  such  absurdities.  I  have  since  found  out 
that  they  had  to  insist  with  all  their  authority  to  induce  Miss  Brandon  to 
receive  me  ;  but  she  had  tact  enough  not  to  let  me  divine  it  when  I  was 
formally  presented  to  her,  just  before  dinner.  No  doubt,  she  blushed 
deeply ;  but  we  shook  hands  cordially  enough,  and  to  put  me  at  my  ease, 
she  cut  my  first  formal  compliment  short  with  the  remark,  ‘You  are 
Tom’s  friend,  so  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  friends  as  well.’  Ah  !  Daniel  !  you 
admired  Miss  Brandon  at  the  theatre ;  but  you  ought  to  see  her  at  home. 
Elsewhere  she  sacrifices  herself  to  the  requirements  of  society,  but  at  home 
she  can  venture  to  be  herself.  We  soon  became  friends,  as  she  had  fore¬ 
told  ;  so  soon,  in  fact,  that  I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  found  her  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  like  an  old  acquaintance.  I  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  this. 
Our  French  girls,  my  dear  Daniel,  are  charming,  no  doubt ;  blit  they  are 
generally  frivolous,  badly  informed,  and  care  for  nothing  else  but  balls, 
novels,  and  fashion.  But  with  American  young  ladies  matters  are  different. 
They  are  so  brought  up  that  at  an  early  date  their  minds  occupy  themselves 
with  the  same  subjects  that  fill  their  parents’  thoughts,— politics,  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  industrial  topics,  scientific  discoveries,  and  so  on.  A  man 
like  myself,  known  abroad  and  at  home  during  a  long  political  career  of 
some  distinction,  could  not  he  a  stranger  to  Miss  Brandon.  My  earnest¬ 
ness  in  defending  causes  which  I  considered  just  had  often  excited  her 
enthusiasm ;  and  moved  by  my  speeches,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  she  had  frequently  thought  of  the  speaker.  I  think  I  can  hear 
her  now  exclaiming,  with  that  crystal  voice  of  hers,  ‘Oh,  yes  1  I  knew 
you,  count ;  I  knew  you  long  ago.  And  many  a  day  I  wished  I  were  a 
friend  of  yours,  so  that  I  might  say  to  you,  Well  done,  sir  !  your  policy  is 
grand  and  noble  !  ’  And  it  is  evident  she  had  done  so,  for  she  remem¬ 
bered  a  number  of  passages  from  my  speeches,  which  I  had  forgotten 
myself,  and  quoted  them  almost  literally.  At  times,  I  was  amazed  at  some 
peculiarly  bold  thoughts  she  expressed;  and,  when  I  complimented  her 
upon  them,  she  broke  out  into  loud  laughter,  exclaiming, — ‘  Why,  count, 
those  are  your  own  ideas  :  1  got  them  from  you.  You  said  so  and  so  on 
such  and  such  an  occasion.’  And  when,  on  returning  home  at  night-time. 
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I  looked  into  my  papers  to  ascertain  the  truth,  I  almost  always  found  that 
Miss  Brandon  had  been  right.  Need  I  tell  you  after  that,  that  I  soon 
became  a  coustant  visitor  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque  ?  But  what 
I  must  tell  you  is,  that  I  found  there  the  most  perfect  and  purest  happi¬ 
ness  I  have  ever  known  upon  earth.  I  was  filled  with  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  when  I  noted  the  rigid  morality  of  the  household,  blended  with  the 
heartiest  cheerfulness.  I  spent  my  happiest  hours  there  between  Mr3 
Brian,  the  Puritan  lady, — so  strict  as  regards  herself,  so  indulgent  for 
others  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  the  noblest  and  best  of  men,  who  under  an 
appearance  of  icy  coldness  conceals  the  warmest  and  kindest  of  hearts.” 

What  was  the  Count  de  Yille-Handry  aiming  at  ?  or  had  he  no  aim  at 
all?  Was  it  his  object  merely  to  make  Daniel  the  confidant  of  his  amazing 
love  romance?  Or  did  he  simply  yield  to  the  natural  desire  of  all  lovers, 
to  find  an  outlet  for  their  exuberant  feelings,  and  talk  of  their  passion  even 
when  they  know  that  indiscretion  may  compromise  success  ?  Daniel  asked 
himself  these  questions ;  but  the  count  did  not  allow  him  time  to  reflect 
and  answer  them.  After  a  brief  pause,  fie  roused  himself,  and  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  :  “  I  guess  what  you  think,  my  dear  Daniel.  You  say 
to  yourself,  ‘  The  Count  de  Yille-Handry  was  in  love.’  Well,  I  assure  you 
you  are  mistaken.” 

Daniel  started  from  his  chair,  and,  overcome  by  amazement,  exclaimed, 
“  Can  it  be  possible?  ” 

‘  ‘  Exactly  so :  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.  The  feelings  which 
attracted  me  towards  Miss  Brandon  were  the  same  that  bound  me  to  my 
daughter.  But  as  I  am  a  shrewd  observer,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  a  change  in  Miss 
Brandon’s  features,  and  especialty  in  her  manner.  After  treating  me  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  familiarity,  she  suddenly  became  reserved,  and 
almost  cold.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  she  was  embarrassed  in  my 
presence.  Our  constant  intercourse,  far  from  uniting  us  more  closely, 
seemed  to  frighten  her.  You  may  guess  how  I  interpreted  this  change, 
my  dear  Daniel.  But,  as  I  have  never  been  a  conceited  man,  I  thought  I 
might  be  mistaken.  I  watched  her  carefully,  and  soon  realised  that,  if  on 
my  side  I  only  loved  Miss  Brandon  with  a  fatherly  affection,  I  had  yet 
succeeded  in  inspiring  her  with  a  more  tender  sentiment.” 

In  any  other  person,  this  senile  self-conceit  would  have  appeared  intensely 
absurd  to  Daniel :  in  Henriette’s  father,  it  pained  him  deeply.  The  count 
noticed  his  downcast  look,  and,  misinterpreting  it,  asked  him,  “  Do  you 
doubt  what  I  say  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir!” 

“  Yery  well,  then.  I  can  assure  you,  at  all  events,  that  the  discovery 
so  disturbed  and  surprised  me,  that  for  three  days  I  could  not  think  calmly 
over  the  matter,  nor  decide  what  I  ought  to  do.  Still,  it  was  necessary  I 
should  make  up  my  mind.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  abusing  the 
confidence  of  this  innocent  child  ;  and  yet  I  knew,  I  felt,  she  was  absolutely 
in  my  power.  But  no  !  It  would  have  been  infamous  for  me  to  repay 
excellent  Mrs  Brian’s  hospitality,  and  noble  Sir  Tom’s  kindness,  with  such 
ingratitude.  On  the  other  hand,  must  I  necessarily  deny  myself  those 
pleasant  visits  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  and  break  with  friends 
who  were  so  dear  to  me  ?  I  thought  of  that  as  well ;  but  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  so.”  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  trying  to  read  Daniel’s 
real  opinion  in  his  eyes.  Theu  after  a  pause,  he  added  gravely,  “It  was 
then  only  that  the  idea  of  murryiug  her  occurred  to  me.” 
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Daniel  had  been  expecting  the  fatal  announcement,  so  that  however 
heavy  the  blow  might  be,  he  was  prepared  for  it.  He  did  not  move.  His 
apparent  indifference  seemed  to  surprise  the  count,  who,  with  an  expression 
of  discontent,  curtly  repeated,  “Yes,  I  thought  of  marrying  her.  You 
will  say,  ‘It  was  a  serious  matter.’  I  knew  that  only  too  well ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  did  not  decide  the  question  in  a  hurry,  but  weighed  the  pros 
and  cons  most  carefully.  I  am  not  one  of  those  weak  men,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  who  can  easily  be  hoodwinked,  and  who  fancy  they  alone  possess 
the  secret  of  perennial  youth.  No,  no  ;  I  know  myself,  and  am  fully  aware, 
better  than  anybody  else,  that  I  am  approaching  maturer  years.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  objection  that  arose  in  my  mind.  But  then  I  answered  it 
triumphantly  by  the  fact,  that  age  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  one’s 
certificate  of  birth,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  only  as  old  as  we  appear  to 
be.  Now,  thanks  to  an  exceptionally  sober  and  peaceful  life,  forty  yeai‘3 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  country — thanks,  moreover,  to  an  iron  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  extreme  care  I  have  always  taken  of  my  health,  I  possess 
a — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  vigour  which  many  young  men,  who  can  hardly 
drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  might  very  well  envy.”  So  saying,  M.  de 
Ville-Handry  rose  to  his  feet,  straightened  his  spine,  and  stretched  out  his 
well-shaped  leg.  Then,  when  he  thought  that  Daniel  had  sufficiently  admired 
him,  he  continued,  “  Now,  what  of  Miss  Brandon  ?  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  she  is  still  in  her  teens  ?  No,  far  from  that  !  She  is  at  least  twenty- 
five,  my  dear  friend  ;  and,  for  a  woman,  twenty-five  years  mean — ah,  ah !  ” 
He  smiled  ironically,  as  if  to  say  that  a  woman  of  twenty-five  appeared  to 
him  an  old,  a  very  old  woman.  “  Besides,”  continued  he,  “I  know  how 
serious  her  disposition  is,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  her  eminent  good 
sense.  You  may  rely  upon  me  when  I  tell  you  I  have  studied  her.  A 
thousand  trifles,  of  no  weight  in  appearance,  and  unnoticed  by  herself  in 
all  probability,  have  told  me  that  she  does  not  at  all  care  for  young  men. 
She  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  young  husbands  of  thirty, 
who  are  all  fire  and  flame  in  the  honeymoon,  and  who,  six  months  later, 
wearied  of  pure  and  tranquil  happiness,  seek  their  delights  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  only  of  late  that  I  have  found  out  how  truly  she  values  what  is, 
after  all,  most  desirable  in  this  world — a  great  name  worthily  borne  by  a 
true  man,  and  a  reputation  that  would  shed  new  radiance  upon  her.  How 
often  have  I  heard  her  say  to  Mrs  Brian,  ‘  Above  all,  aunt,  I  want  to  be 
proud  of  my  husband  ;  I  want  to  see  everybody’s  eye  sparkle  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  envy  as  soon  as  I  mention  his  name,  which  will  be  mine  as  well ; 
I  want  people  to  whisper  around  me,  ‘  Ah,  how  happy  she  is  to  be  loved 
by  such  a  man  !  ’  ”  The  count  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  continued  in 
a  solemn  tone,  “  I  examined  myself,  Daniel,  and  found  that  I  answered  all 
Miss  Brandon’s  expectations  ;  and  the  result  of  my  meditations  was,  that 
I  should  be  a  madman  to  allow  such  happiness  to  escape  me.  Accordingly, 
having  firmly  made  up  my  mind,  I  went  to  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  to  acquaint 
him  with  my  intentions.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  his  amazement.  ‘  You 
are  joking/  he  said  at  first,  *  and  that  grieves  me  deeply.’  But  when  he 
saw  that  I  had  never  spoken  more  seriously  in  my  life,  he,  usually  so 
phlegmatic,  became  perfectly  furious,  and  I  fell  from  the  clouds  when  he 
told  me  outright  that  he  meant  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  such  a  match. 
I  had  to  use  all  my  skill  to  make  him  change  his  mind.  All  I  could  obtain 
from  him,  after  more  than  two  hours’  discussion,  was  a  promise  that  he 
would  remain  neutral,  and  would  leave  Mrs  Brian  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  or  accepting  my  offer.” 
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The  worthy  count  laughed  as  he  spoke — laughed  most  heartily — recalling 
no  doubt  his  discussion  with  Sir  Tom,  and  the  diplomatic  skill  he  had 
evinced.  “So  I  went  to  Mrs  Brian,”  he  resumed.  “Ah!  she  did  not 
mince  matters.  At  the  first  word,  she  called  me — God  forgive  her — an 
old  fool,  and  plainly  told  me  that  I  must  never  show  myself  in  the  Rue  du 
Cirque  again.  I  insisted  ;  but  in  vain.  She  would  not  eveu  listen  to  me, 
the  old  Puritan  ,•  and,  when  I  became  pressing,  she  dropped  me  a  solemn 
courtesy,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  room,  looking  foolish  enough,  I  am  sure. 
For  the  time  I  could  only  retire,  and  I  did  so,  hoping  that  her  interview 
with  her  niece  might  induce  her  to  change  her  mind.  Not  at  all,  however, 
for  when  I  called  at  the  house  the  next  day,  the  servants  said  that  Sir 
Tom  was  out,  and  that  Mrs  Brian  and  Miss  Brandon  had  just  left  for 
Fontainebleau.  The  day  after,  the  same  result ;  and  so  on  for  a  whole 
week.  I  was  growing  more  and  more  restless,  when  one  morning  a 
commissionaire  brought  me  a  letter.  It  was  Miss  Brandon  who  wrote. 
She  asked  me  to  be  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  the  cascade,  at  four 
o’clock  that  very  afternoon,  adding,  that  she  was  going  out  riding  with  Sir 
Tom,  and  would  find  a  means  to  escape  from  him  and  meet  me.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  I  was  punctual ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival  I 
perceived  her  riding  towards  me  at  full  speed.  She  had  scarcely  reached 
my  side  than  she  exclaimed,  ‘  They  are  watching  me  so  jealously,  that  I 
could  not  write  to  you  till  to-day.  I  am  deeply  wounded  by  this  want  of 
confidence,  and  caunot  endure  it  any  longer.  Here  I  am,  carry  me  off,  let 
us  go  !  ’  Never,  Daniel,  never  have  I  seen  her  look  more  marvellously 
beautiful  than  she  looked  at  that  moment.  She  was  flushed  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  rapid  ride  ;  her  eyes  shone  with  courage  and  passion,  and  her 
lips  trembled.  ‘  I  know  I  am  ruining  myself,  ’  she  continued,  ‘  and  you  as 
well — you  will  probably  despise  me.  But  never  mind  !  Let  us  be  gone  !  ’  ” 
The  count  paused,  overcome  with  excitement;  but  at  last  recovering 
himself,  he  continued— “To  hear  a  beautiful  woman  tell  you  that !  Ah, 
Daniel !  such  an  experience  alone  is  worth  a  man’s  whole  life.  And 
yet  I  had  the  courage,  mad  as  I  was,  to  speak  to  her  words  of  reason. 
Yes,  I  had  the  courage,  and  almost  fabulous  control  over  myself,  to  conjure 
her  to  return  home.  She  began  to  weep,  and  accused  me  of  indifference. 
But  I  had  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  rejoined,  ‘  Sarah,  go 
home.  Write  me  what  you  have  just  told  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  comp*l 
your  friends  to  grant  me  your  hand.’  She  did  so,  and  then  what  I  had 
foreseen  came  to  pass.  In  the  face  of  such  proof  of  what  they  called  our 
madness,  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  did  not  dare  to  oppose  our  plans  any 
longer.  After  some  little  hesitation,  and  imposing  certain  honorable 
conditions,  they  said  to  Sarah  and  myself,  *  Well,  as  you  are  deteriniued — 
go  and  get  married.’  ” 

This  is  what  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  called  “chance.”  The  whole 
chain  of  circumstances  which  he  himself  recorded,  from  Sir  Tom’s  accident 
and  Miss  Brandon’s  fainting  fit,  the  meeting  near  the  cascade,  and  the 
suggested  elopement — even  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  a  frivolous  young 
woman  for  his  political  opinions,  and  her  amazing  knowledge  of  his  speeches 
— all  seemed  to  him  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  Daniel  was  thunderstruck. 
He  could  not  possibly  understand  how  a  man  like  the  count  could  be  so 
perfectly  blind  to  the  intrigue  that  was  going  on  around  him.  Limited, 
however,  as  were  M.  d«  Ville-Handry’s  powers  of  perception,  he  none  the 
less  noted  Daniel’s  preoccupation.  ‘  *  Come,  ”  said  he,  *  ‘  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  Let  us  hear  your  opinion.  Tell  me  frankly  that  you  suspect  Miss 
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Brandon  of  tryiug  to  catch  me  iu  her  suares,  or,  at  least,  of  self-in¬ 
terest.” 

“I  do  not  say  so,”  stammered  Daniel. 

“  No,  but  you  think  so  ;  and  that  is  worse.  Well,  I  think  I  can  convince 
you  of  your  mistake.  What  do  you  think  Miss  Brandon  would  gain  by 
marrying  me?  A  fortune,  no  doubt.  I  have  only  one  word  to  reply,  but 
that  is  sufficient  :  Miss  Braudou  is  richer  than  I  am  myself.”  Even  if  this 
were  true,  Daniel  kuew  well  enough  from  Maxime’s  account  how  the 
adventuress  had  acquired  her  wealth,  and  he  could  not  repress  a  shudder, 
which  the  count  noticed  with  no  little  irritation.  “  Yes,  richer  than  I  am,” 
he  repeated.  “  The  oil-wells  she  has  inherited  from  her  father  bring  her  in, 
one  year  with  the  other,  some  two  hundred  thousand  francs  annually,  and 
this  in  spite  of  their  being  sadly  mismanaged.  If  they  were  properly 
attended  to,  they  would  yield  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much,  or  even 
more.  Sir  Tom  has  proved  to  me  that  they  are  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth.  If  petroleum  was  not  fabulously  profitable,  how  would 
you  account  for  the  oil-fever  with  which  these  cool,  calculating  Yankees 
have  suddenly  been  seized,  and  which  has  made  even  more  millionnaires 
than  the  gold-fever  in  California  and  the  Territories  ?  Ah  1  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  made  in  that  direction  yet,  and  something  grand,  if  one  only 
disposed  of  a  large  capital.”  He  was  growing  excited,  and  forgetting 
himself — almost  to  the  point  of  revealing  some  hidden  secret ;  but  managing 
to  recover  himself  in  time,  he  continued  more  calmly,  “  However,  enough 
of  that.  I  trust  your  suspicions  are  removed.  You  may  tell  me,  perhaps, 
that  Miss  Brandon  takes  me  because  she  can  do  no  better.  Mistaken  again, 
my  friend.  At  this  very  moment  she  is  called  upon  to  choose  between  me 
and  a  much  younger  man  than  myself,  a  man  whose  fortune,  moreover,  is 
larger  than  mine — Count  Gordon-Ohalusse.” 

Why  was  it  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  seemed  to  appeal  to  Daniel, 
and  to  plead  his  cause  before  him  ?  Daniel  did  not  eveu  think  of  asking 
himself  the  question,  for  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  Still, 
as  the  count  insisted  on  having  his  opinion,  repeatedly  asking,  “Well,  do 
you  see  any  other  objcctiou  ?  ”  he  at  last  forgot  Maxiinc’s  prudent  warning, 
and  said  in  a  troubled  voice,  “No  doubt,  count,  you  know  Miss  Brandon’s 
family  ?  ” 

“Certainly  1  Do  you  think  I  would  buy  a  cat  in  a  bag  ?  Her  excellcut 
father  was  a  model  of  honesty.” 

‘  ‘  And — her  previous  life  ?  ” 

The  count  started  from  his  chair,  and  casting  a  savage  glance  at  Daniel 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  oh  I  I  see  that  one  of  those  rascally  slanderers,  who  have 
tried  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  noblest  and  chastest  of  women,  has 
already  been  at  work  here,  anticipating  my  communication  to  you,  and 
repeating  tlic  infamous  calumnies  1  myself  have  heard  of.  You  must  give 
me  the  name  of  the  scoundrel.”  Daniel  instinctively  turned  towards  the 
door,  behind  which  M.  dc  BrtSvan  was  listening.  Perhaps  he  expected  him 
to  appear  ;  but  Maximo  did  not  stir.  “  Sarah’s  previous  life  1”  coutiuued 
the  count,  “  I  know  every  hour  of  it ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it  as  for  my 
own.  The  darling  1  Before  consenting  to  be  mine,  she  yisisted  upon  my 
knowing  everything;  yes,  everything,  without  reserve  or  boastfulness; 
and  I  know  what  she  has  suffered.  Did  they  not  actually  say  she  had 
been  the  accomplice  of  a  wretched  thief,  a  cashier,  who  robbed  his  employers? 
Did  they  not  say  she  had  driven  a  foolish  young  man,  a  gambler,  to  commit 
suicide;  and  that  she  had  watched  him  destroy  himself  ?  Ah  !  you  have 
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only  to  look  at  Miss  Brandon  to  realise  that  these  vile  stories  were  concocted 
by  malicious  enemies  and  rivals.  And  look  here,  Daniel,  you  may  believe 
me  :  whenever  you  see  people  calumniate  a  man  or  woman,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  that  man  or  woman  has,  somehow  or  other,  wounded  or 
humiliated  some  mean,  envious  fool,  who  cannot  endure  his  or  her  superi¬ 
ority  in  point  of  fortune,  rank,  beauty,  or  talent.  ” 

M.  de  Ville-Handry  had  actually  recovered  his  youthful  energy  in 
defending  his  inamorata.  There  was  a  brighter  gleam  in  his  eyes,  a 
stronger  ring  in  his  voice,  and  more  animation  in  his  gestures.  ‘‘But  no 
more  of  that  painful  topic,”  he  said,  “  let  us  talk  seriously.”  And  rising 
again  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  in  front  of  Daniel, 
he  continued,  “I  told  you  that  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  insisted  upon  certain 
conditions  before  they  consented  to  our  marriage.  One  of  them  is,  that 
Miss  Brandon  is  to  be  received  by  my  relations  as  she  deserves  to  be, 
not  only  respectfully,  but  affectionately,  even  tenderly.  Now,  so  far 
as  this  point  is  concerned,  I  have  some  remote  cousins,  who,  having 
nothing  to  expect  from  me  when  I  die,  do  not  trouble  themselves 
any  more  about  me  than  I  trouble  myself  about  them.  But  I  have  a 
daughter  ;  and  there  is  the  danger.  I  know  she  is  distressed  at  the 
idea  of  my  marrying  again.  She  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  another  woman 
taking  her  mother’s  place,  bearing  her  name,  and  ruling  in  my  house!” 
Daniel  at  last  realised  what  he  was  to  understand  by  that  unsuccessful 
appointment  which  had  procured  him  the  pleasure  of  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  visit.  “  Now,”  resumed  the  latter,  “I  know  my  daughter.  She 
is  her  mother  over  agaia, — weak,  but  obstinate  beyond  endurance.  If  she 
has  taken  it  into  her  bead  to  receive  Miss  Brandon  uncivilly,  she  will  do  so, 
notwithstanding  all  she  has  promised  me,  and  there  will  be  a  terrible  scene. 
In  this  case,  if  Miss  Brandon  consents,  in  spite  of  everything,  to  carry  out 
our  present  intentions,  my  house  will  become  a  perfect  hell  upon  earth. 
She — my  wife — would  no  doubt  suffer  terribly.  Now,  the  question  is, 
whether  I  have  sufficient  influence  over  Henriette  to  bring  her  to  reason. 
I  scarcely  think  so ;  but  the  influence  I  may  not  possess  may  be  at  the 
command  of  a  very  honourable  young  man  I  know  ;  and  that  man  is  you.” 
Daniel  flushed  scarlet.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  count  spoke  so 
clearly.  “I  have  never  disapproved  of  my  poor  wife’s  plans,”  resumed 
M.  de  Ville-Handry;  “and  the  proof  is,  that  I  have  allowed  you  to  pay 
your  attentions  to  my  daughter.  But  now  I  make  this  condition  :  if  my 
daughter  behaves  as  she  ought  towards  Miss  Brandon, — that  is,  as  a  tender 
and  devoted  sister,  then,  six  months  after  my  marriage,  there  shall  be 
another  wedding  at  my  house.”  Daniel  was  about  to  speak  ;  but  the  count 
prevented  him,  continuing — “No,  not  a  word!  I  have  shown  you  the 
wisdom  of  my  decision,  and  you  may  act  accordingly.”  He  had  already 
put  on  his  hat  and  opened  the  door,  when  he  added,  “Ah!  one  thing 
more.  Miss  Brandon  has  asked  me  to  present  you  to  her  to-night.  She 
wants  to  speak  to  you.  Come  and  dine  with  me ;  and  after  dinner  we 
will  go  to  the  Rue  du  Cirque.  Now,  pray  think  of  what  I  have  told  you 
and  good-bj’e  !  ” 

VII. 


The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  had  hardly  closed  the  door  when  M.  de 
Br^van  rushed  out  of  his  hiding-place.  “Was  I  right?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

But  Daniel  did  not  hear  his  friend,  whose  very  presence  he  had  forgotten, 
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Overcome  by  the  great  effort  he  had  made  to  conceal  his  feelings,  he  had 
sunk  on  to  a  chair,  where  he  still  remained  hiding  liis  face  in  his  hands, 
and  mournfully  repeating,  “  The  count  has  lost  his  mind  altogether ;  we 
are  ruined.” 

His  grief  was  so  intense,  that  M.  de  Br^van  was  plainly  touched. 
After  lookiug  at  him  compassionately  for  some  minutes,  he  touched  his 
shoulder,  exclaiming,  “  Daniel !  ” 

This  time  the  young  officer  heard  his  friend,  and  starting  like  a  man 
suddenly  roused  from  slumber,  he  recalled  what  had  just  happened,  and 
asked,  “You  heard  what  he  said,  Maxime  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  did — in  fact  I  did  not  lose  a  single  word  or  gesture.  But  do  not 
blame  me  for  my  indiscretion.  It  enables  me  to  give  you  some  friendly 
advice.  You  know  I  have  paid  dearly  for  my  experience.”  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  express  himself,  aud  then  curtly  asked: 
“You  love  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry ?” 

“  More  than  life  itself  :  don’t  you  know  I  do  ?  ” 

“Well,  if  that  is  so,  give  up  all  thoughts  of  useless  resistance;  induce 
Mile.  Henriette  to  do  as  her  father  wishes  ;  and  persuade  Miss  Brandon  to 
let  your  wedding  take  place  a  month  after  her  own.  But  ask  for  special 
pledges.  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  may  suffer  somewhat  during  the  month’s 
interval ;  but,  on  the  morrow  of  your  wedding  you  will  carry  her  off  to 
your  own  home,  and  leave  the  old  man  to  his  amorous  folly.  ” 

This  suggestion  disclosed  a  new  prospect  for  Daniel.  ‘  ‘  I  had  not  thought 
of  that,”  said  he. 

“  It  is  all  you  can  do.” 

“Yes;  no  doubt  it  is  the  course  that  prudence  would  advise, — but  in 
following  it  should  I  act  honourably  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  honour!  houour  !  ” 

“Would  it  not  be  wrong  for  me  to  abandon  the  poor  old  fellow  to  the 
mercy  of  Miss  Brandon  and  her  accomplices  ?  ” 

“You  will  never  be  able  to  rescue  him,  my  dear  boy.” 

“Still,  I  ought  at  least  to  try.  You  yourself  thought  so  yesterday,  aud 
even  this  morning,  not  two  hours  ago.” 

Maxime  could  scarcely  conceal  his  impatience.  “I  did  not  know  then 
what  I  know  now,”  he  replied. 

Daniel  had  risen,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  answering  his 
own  objections,  rather  than  M.  de  Erevan’s — “If  I  were  the  only  person 
concerned  in  the  matter,”  said  he,  “I  might  perhaps  capitulate.  But 
Henriette  would  never  do  so.  Her  father  says,  she  is  as  weak  as  a  child; 
but  I  fully  believe  that,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  she  would  shew  great 
energy  and  will.” 

“What  need  is  there  for  you  to  tell  her  at  all  who  Miss  Brandon  is  ?  ” 

“  I  have  pledged  my  word  of  honour  to  tell  her  everything.” 

M.  de  Br^van  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Such  folly  is 
unpardonable” — and  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  In  that  case,  my 
poor  fellow,  you  had  better  give  up  your  Henriette  altogether.” 

“Not  yet,  my  friend,  not  yeti”  rejoined  Daniel,  who  had  seemingly 
mastered  his  despair.  ‘ 1  An  honest  man  who  defends  his  life  and  honour  is 
pretty  strong  after  all.  It  is  true  I  have  little  or  no  experience,  but  I  have 
you,  Maxime  ;  and  I  know  I  can  always  com  t  upon  you.” 

Daniel  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  M.  de  Br4van,  who  the  other  evening 
had  been  all  fire  and  energy,  was  now  perceptibly  cooler,  as  if— conscious 
of  having  made  a  mistake — he  wished  to  retrace  his  steps.  “Certainly, 
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you  may  count  upon  me,”  he  replied  quietly  ;  “but  what  on  earth  can  be 

done?”  „  , 

“Well,  what  you  said  yourself.  I  shall  call  upon  Miss  Brandon,  ana 
watch  her.  I  shall  dissemble,  and  gain  time.  If  necessary,  I  shall  employ 
private  detectives,  and  investigate  her  antecedents.  I  shall  try  to  interest 
some  high  personage  in  my  favour, — my  miuister,  for  instance,  who  is  very 
kind  to  me.  Besides,  I  have  an  idea.” 

“Ah  !” 

“  Suppose  we  could  find  that  unlucky  cashier,  whom  you  told  me  about, 
and  who  you  fancy  is  still  alive.  What  was  his  name?  Oh,  Malgat !  An 
advertisement  inserted  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe  would,  no 
doubt,  reach  him ;  and  the  hope  of  vengeance — ” 

M.  de  Brian’s  cheeks  reddened  perceptibly ;  and  with  strange  vehem¬ 
ence  he  exclaimed,  “  What  nonsense  !  ”  Then  in  a  more  collected  tone  he 
added,  “You  forget  that  Malgat  has  been  sentenced  to  several  years’  penal 
servitude,  aud  that  he  will  take  your  advertisement  to  be  a  police  trick, 
and  consequently  conceal  himself  more  carefully  than  ever.” 

But  Daniel  was  not  so  easily  shaken.  “Well,  I  will  think  it  over,” 
he  replied.  “  Perhaps  something  might  be  done  with  that  young  man 
•whom  M.  de  Ville-Handry  mentioned — Count  Gordon-Chalusse.  If  I 
thought  he  were  really  anxious  for  Miss  Brandon’s  hand —  ” 

“  1  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  am  sure  it’s  true,  that  young  Gordon  is  a 
perfect  idiot,  mad  with  vanity,  and  determined  on  anything  to  heighten 
his  notoriety.  As  Miss  Brandon  is  very  famous,  he  would  marry  her  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a 
race  horse.” 

“  And  how  do  you  account  for  Miss  Brandon’s  refusal  ?  ” 

“  Why,  by  the  young  fool’s  character.  She’s  very  well  aware  that  after 
three  months’  matrimony  Gordon  would  decamp,  and  that  there  would  be 
a  legal  separation  before  the  year  was  over.  And  besides,  Gordon  is  only 
five-and-twenty,  and  likely  to  live  a  good  deal  longer  than  a  lover  who  is 
already  nearly  out  of  his  sixties.” 

Maxime’s  intonation  imparted  terrible  signficance  to  his  words  ;  and 
Daniel  turned  pale  and  stammered, — “Heavens!  Do  you  think  Miss 
Brandon  could —  ” 

“Could  do  anything,  most  assuredly, — except,  perhaps,  get  into  trouble 
with  the  police.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  only  fools  employ  steel  aud 
poison.”  As  he  spoke,  a  strange  smile  crossed  M.  de  Brevan’s  lips  ; 
and  he  added,  “It  is  true  there  are  other  means — less  prompt,  perhaps,  but 
much  safer — by  which  one  may  get  rid  of  troublesome  people.  You  ask 
what  they  are  ?  Why,  the  same  no  doubt  that  she  employed  to  get  rid  of 
poor  Kergrist  and  Malgat,  — purely  moral  means,  based  upon  her  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  victims’  characters,  and  her  own  infernal  powrer  over 
them.” 

Daniel  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  more  positive  information  from  his  friend. 
De  Brevan  answered  him  evasively  ;  perhaps  because  he  did  not  dare  to 
speak  out  freely,  and  reveal  his  real  thoughts  ;  or,  perhaps,  because  it  came 
within  his  plans  to  content  himself  with  adding  this  last  terror  to  all 
Daniel’s  other  apprehensions.  Maxime’s  embarrassment,  unmistakeable  a 
moment  ago,  had  now  quite  disappeared,  as  if  he  had  come  to  some  final 
decision  after  long  hesitation.  He  who  had  advised  all  kinds  of  conces¬ 
sions  now  suggested  the  most  energetic  resistance,  and  seemed  confideut 
of  success.  When  he  at  last  left  Daniel,  he  had  made  the  young  officer 
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promise  to  keep  him  hourly  acquainted  with  whatever  happened,  and, 
above  all,  to  try  every  means  in  his  power  to  unmask  Miss  Brandon. 
“  How  he  hates  her  !  ”  ejaculated  Daniel  when  he  was  alone,  and  in  his 
simplicity  he  again  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  his  friend’s  hatred 
might  not  be  rather  far  fetched.  Champccy  could  understand  well  enough 
that  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  actuated  by  covetousness  and  ambition, 
might  feign  a  love  that  she  did  not  really  feel  for  a  foolish  old  millionnaire, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  marry  her — bartering,  as  it  were,  her 
charms  for  gold.  Such  things  happen  every  day  in  modern  society,  and 
are  accepted  quite  naturally  by  people,  said  to  be  respectable.  The  same 
woman  might,  moreover,  surmise  that  she  would  speedily  become  a  widow, 
thus  regaining  her  liberty,  with  the  agreeable  addendum  of  a  large  fortune, 
Such  surmises  are  equally  frequent.  But  it  was  a  more  serious  thing  to 
conclude  that  she  would  deliberately  hasten  her  aged  husband’s  death  by 
criminal  means.  Maxime’s  prediction  so  seriously  disturbed  Daniel,  that 
he  remained  for  hours  in  gloomy  meditation — forgetting  alike  his  official 
duties  and  the  count’s  invitation  to  dinner.  At  nightfall,  however,  his 
servant  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  not  kept  his  promise,  to  acquaint  Henriette  with  whatever  he  dis¬ 
covered  concerning  Miss  Brandon. 

Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  and  anxious  day, 
wondering  why  Daniel  did  not  return,  starting  at  each  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  at  each  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  street  below.  She  was  positively 
thinking  of  going  to  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  l’Universit^,  when  a  servant 
entered,  and  announced  “M.  Champcey.”  Starting  to  her  feet,  she  was 
about  to  greet  her  dilatory  lover  in  reproachful  strains,  when,  glancing  at 
his  sad  face,  she  realised  that  he  on  his  side  must  have  suffered,  and  that 
some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  them  both.  “Ah,”  she  exclaimed, 
“  Your  fears  were  well  grounded  !  ” 

“Yes — unfortunately,”  answered  Daniel. 

“Tell  me  everything,”  she  replied. 

“Your  father  called  on  me  this  morning,”  answered  the  young  officer, 
“and  offered  me  your  hand,  providing  I  obtained  your  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Brandon.”  And  then,  faithful  to  his  promise,  he 
repeated  everything  he  had  learnt  from  Maxime  and  the  count,  merely 
omitting  such  details  as  were  unfit  for  Henriette’s  ears,  and  the  last  and 
most  terrible  charge  which  M.  de  Brdvan  had  preferred  against  the  adven¬ 
turess. 

“  To  think  of  my  father  marrying  such  a  creature,”  exclaimed  Henriette 
when  he  had  finished.  “It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sit  still  and  smile, 
when  such  ruin  and  disgrace  threaten  us.  I  shall  oppose  Miss  Brandon 
with  all  my  strength  and  energy.” 

“Nevertheless,  she  may  succeed,”  remarked  Daniel. 

“  Succeed  !  Well,  at  all  events,  she  shall  never  conquer  me.  My  hand 
shall  never  touch  hers,  and  if  my  father  persists,  I  will  seek  refuge  in  a 
convent.  ” 

“M.  de  Ville-Handry  would  never  consent  to  that.” 

“Then  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  never  leave  it  again.  I 
scarcely  think  they  will  drag  me  out  by  force.” 

She  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  a  determination  which  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  shake  or  break ;  and  yet  Daniel  was  oppressed  with  sad 
presentiments.  “  Miss  Brandon  will  ot  come  here  alone,  ”  said  he. 

“  Who  will  come  with  her,  then?  ’ 
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“  Why,  her  relatives — Sir  Thomas  Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian.  0  Hcnriette, 
my  love,  to  think  that  you  should  be  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  such 
odious  beings.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,”  replied  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry,  proudly  raising 
her  head;  and  in  a  gentler  tone  she  added,  “  Besides,  won’t  you  always  be 
near  me,  to  advise  and  protect  me  in  case  of  danger  ?  ” 

“  I  ?  Why,  one  of  their  first  efforts  will  be  to  try  and  part  us.” 

“Yes,  I  know  well  enough  that  the  house  will  no  longer  be  open 
to  you.” 

“Well,  then?” 

Blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  averting  her  glance,  Henriette 
resumed,  “If  they  force  me  to  do  so,  I  must  act  as  a  girl  in  ordinary 
circumstances  never  should  do.  I  will  meet  you  secretly.  I  will  win  over 
one  of  my  maids,  the  most  discreet  I  can  find,  and  through  her  we  may 
correspond.  ” 

This  arrangement  did  not  seemingly  relieve  Daniel  from  his  appre¬ 
hensions,  for  with  quivering  lips  he  asked,  “  And  then  ?  ” 

Henriette  understood  his  embarrassment  and  timidity.  “I  thought,” 
said  she,  “  that  you  would  be  willing  to  wait  until  the  law  authorises  me 
to  make  my  own  choice  ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  I  promise  you,  Daniel, 
that  whatever  my  father  may  say,  I  will  ask  you  for  your  arm,  and 
in  broad  daylight  leave  this  house  never  to  re-enter  it  again.” 

Seizing  his  true  love’s  hand  and  carrying  it  to  his  lips,  Daniel  repeated 
with  rapture,  “Ah,  you  have  restored  me  to  hope.” 

Then  seated  side  by  side  they  discussed  their  plans,  and  Daniel  explained 
that  he  intended  to  make  one  last  effort  to  avert  this  marriage ;  asking 
Henriette  to  hide  her  intentions  from  her  father  until  the  result  of  this 
final  scheme  was  known.  After  infinite  pleading,  she  at  last  consented. 
“I  will  do  what  you  desire,”  she  said;  “but  believe  me,  all  your  efforts 
will  be  in  vain.” 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  arrival.  He  kissed 
his  daughter,  said  a  few  words  about  the  weather,  and  then,  drawing 
Daniel  into  a  bay  window,  eagerly  asked,  “  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ?” 

“Yes  ;  Mile.  Henriette  wants  a  few  days  to  consider.” 

“  That’s  absurd,”  replied  the  count  with  a  look  of  displeasure.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  But,  after  all,  it’s  your  own  business,  my 
dear  Daniel.  And,  if  you  want  any  additional  motive,  I  will  tell  you  that 
my  daughter  is  very  rich.  She  will  have  more  than  two  million  francs  of 
her  own.” 

“  Sir  !  ”  exclaimed  Daniel  indignantly.  But  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry 
had  already  turned  upon  his  heels ;  and  the  butler  was  at  the  door, 
announcing  that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

Although  the  repast  was  excellent  in  itself,  it  was  a  very  dull  matter, 
indeed,  sc  far  as  conversation  was  concerned.  However,  it  was  promptly 
despatched ;  for  the  count  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  needles,  and  looked 
at  his  watch  every  other  minute.  Coffee  had  just  been  handed  round, 
when,  turning  to  Daniel,  he  exclaimed,  “Let us  make  haste.  Miss  Brandon 
expects  us.”  And  scarcely  allowing  the  young  officer  time  to  take  leave 
of  Henriette,  he  led  him  to  his  carriage,  pushed  him  inside,  jumped  in 
afterwards,  and  called  out  to  the  coachman,'  “To  Miss  Brandon’s,  in  the 
Rue  du  Cirque  !  Drive  fast !  ” 
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The  coachman  knew  well  enough  what  the  count  meant  when  he  said, 
“Drive  fast!”  On  such  occasions  he  urged  his  horses  into  their  very 
sharpest  trot,  and,  but  for  his  great  skill,  many  a  foot-passenger  would 
have  been  run  over.  This  evening,  however,  the  count  twice  lowered 
the  window  to  call  out,  “Don’t  drive  at  a  walk!”  The  fact  is,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  assume  a  grave  air,  such  as  befits  a  statesman, 
he  was  as  impatient,  and  as  vain  of  his  love,  as  a  young  undergraduate 
hurrying  to  his  first  rendezvous.  During  dinner  he  had  been  sullen  and 
silent ;  but  now  he  was  talkative,  and  chatted  away,  without  at  all  troub¬ 
ling  himself  concerning  his  companion’s  silence.  Daniel  did  not  even  listen. 
Ensconced  in  a  corner  of  the  well-padded  vehicle,  he  was  trying  his  utmost 
to  control  his  feelings,  for  the  idea  of  finding  himself  face  to  face  with 
this  formidable  adventuress,  Miss  Brandon,  was  strangely  exciting  him, 
and  he  knew  that  he  needed  to  retain  all  his  composure  and  energy. 

Ten  minutes  sufficed  to  drive  the  whole  distance  to  the  Rue  du  Cirque. 
“Here  we  are,”  cried  the  count,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  footman 
to  assist  him  in  alighting,  sprang  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  impetuously  raised 
the  knocker  garnishing  the  door  of  Miss  Brandon’s  residence.  The  house 
was  not  one  of  those  pretentious  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
passers  by.  Seen  from  the  street,  it  appeared  singularly  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming,  but  then  neither  the  garden  nor  the  stables  and  carriage-house 
were  visible.  A  servant  took  the  visitors’  overcoats,  and  escorted  them  to 
the  first  floor.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  landing,  than  the  count 
paused  and  stammered  as  if  his  breath  were  failing  him, — “  There,  there  !  ” 

Daniel  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  his  meaning,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  count 
wished  to  apprize  him  that  this  was  the  spot  where  he  had  held  Miss 
Brandon  in  his  arms  on  the  day  she  fainted.  However,  Daniel  had  no  time 
to  ask  any  questions,  for  here  came  another  servant,  who,  with  a  low  bow, 
informed  the  visitors  that  Mrs  Brian  and  Miss  Brandon  had  just  risen 
from  table,  and  were  still  engaged  at  their  toilettes.  At  the  same  time  he 
asked  them  to  walk  into  the  grand  drawing-room,  adding  that  he  would 
inform  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  of  their  arrival. 

“  All  right,”  rejoined  the  count,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  perfectly  at  home  in  Miss  Brandon’s  house,  and,  followed 
by  Daniel,  he  at  once  entered  the  great  reception-room.  Evidence  of 
Mrs  Brian’s  puritanic  tastes  was  here  to  be  found  on  all  sides.  All  the 
appointments  were  of  great  value,  but  they  had  a  cold,  stiff,  mournful  air. 
The  furniture  was  singularly  angular,  and  there  was  altogether  a  want  of 
comfort  and  cosiness  about  the  room.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  was 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  group,  portraying  a  couple  of  biblical  personages, 
and  the  only  other  work  of  art— if  such  it  could  be  called — was  a  huge 
painting,  affixed  to  the  wall,  facing  the  fire-place.  This  was  the  full-length 
portrait  of  a  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  attired  in  a  fancy  uniform  with 
enormous  epaulettes.  He  wore  a  plumed  hat  on  his  head ;  a  huge  sabre 
hung  at  -his  side,  and  a  blue  sash,  into  which  a  couple  of  revolvers  were 
thrust,  encircled  his  waist.  “General  Brandon,  Miss  Sarah’s  father,” 
remarked  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  in  a  tone  of  deep  respect,  which 
positively  unnerved  Daniel.  “As  a  work  of  art,  this  portrait,  no  doubt, 
leaves  much  to  be  wished  for  ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  likeness  is  excellent.” 
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However  that  might  be,  there  was  certainly  no  resemblance  between  the 
American  general’s  tanned  features  and  Miss  Brandon’s  delicate  lineaments. 
When  Daniel  approached  the  painting,  he  fancied  he  could  detect  a  studied 
and  intentional  coarseness  of  execution  ahoutit.  It  seemed  as  if  the  artist 
had  purposely  executed  a  daub  ;  for  by  the  side  of  glaring  anatomical  inac¬ 
curacies  one  noted  nnmistakeable  traces  of  a  master’s  hand ;  for  instance,  one 
of  the  ears,  half  hid  behind  the  hair,  was  admirably  rendered. 

However,  before  Daniel  could  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  strange 
discovery,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  entered  the  room.  He  was  in  evening  dress, 
and  looked  taller  and  stiffer  than  ever  in  his  white  cravat ;  he  walked  a 
little  lame,  and  leant  for  support  on  a  stout  cane.  “  What,  my  dear  Sir 
Tom !  ”  exclaimed  the  count,  “  does  your  leg  still  trouble  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  great  deal !  ”  replied  the  honourable  gentleman,  with  a  marked 
English  accent, — “  a  great  deal  since  this  morning.  The  doctor  thinks 
there  must  he  something  the  matter  with  the  bone.”  And  oheying  the 
tendency  we  all  have  to  display  our  ailments,  he  slightly  drew  up  his 
trousers  so  as  to  show  the  bandages  he  wore. 

The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  assumed  a  look  of  commiseration,  and  then, 
forgetting  that  he  had  introduced  Daniel  already  the  night  before  at  the 
opera-house,  he  presented  him  over  again.  This  ceremony  heing  accom¬ 
plished,  he  remarked,  “Upon  my  word,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  appear 
so  early  ;  but  I  knew  you  expected  company  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  only  a  few  persons  !  ” 

“And  I  desired  to  see  you  for  a  few  moments  alone.” 

Sir  Thomas  Elgin  smiled,  or  rather,  he  made  a  horrible  grimace.  Then 
caressing  his  whiskers,  he  exclaimed,  “  Miss  Sarah  has  been  informed  of 
your  arrival ;  and  I  heard  her  tell  Mrs  Brian  that  she  was  nearly  ready. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  she  can  spend  so  much  time  at  her  toilet.” 

While  the  pair  chatted  before  the  fire-place, — Sir  Tom  stretched  out  in  an 
easy-chair,  and  the  count  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, — Daniel  withdrew 
to  a  window  looking  on  to  the  court-yard  and  garden  behind  the  house. 
With  his  brow  resting  against  the  cool  glass,  he  remained  in  meditation. 
He  could  not  understand  this  wound  of  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s.  “Is  it 
possible  that  his  fall  was  an  intentional  one?”  he  asked  himself,  “or  did 
he  really  break  his  leg  ?  If  he  did  so,  that  fainting-fit  might  have  been 
natural,  and  not  pre-arranged  ;  but — ”  He  was  just  plunging  into  a  new 
train  of  doubt  and  speculation,  when  the  noise  of  a  carriage  entering  the 
court-yard  roused  him  from  his  thoughts.  He  looked  out.  A  hrougham 
had  stopped  hefore  the  back  door.  A  lady  alighted  ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  he  thought  he  recognized  her.  For 
a  moment  he  remained  uncertain,  but  she  suddenly  raised  her  head  to 
speak  to  the  coachman,  and  as  she  did  so,  the  light  of  a  lamp  fell  full 
upon  her  features.  There  could  be  no  further  doubt.  This  woman  was 
Miss  Brandon.  She  flew  up  the  steps,  and  entered  the  house.  Daniel 
distinctly  heard  the  heavy  door  close  behind  her.  At  the  opera,  the  night 
hefore,  a  single  word  uttered  by  her  had  sufficed  to  enlighten  him.  And  now 
here  was  an  unmistakeable  tangible  fact  to  support  his  earlier  suspicions. 
To  increase  the  count’s  passionate  impatience  he  had  been  told  that  Miss 
Brandon  had  not  quite  finished  dressing,  but  was  making  all  haste  to  come 
down  to  him.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  of  her  absence  from  the  house,  or 
of  her  expected  return.  Where  had  she  been  ?  What  new  intrigue  had 
compelled  her  to  leave  the  house  at  such  a  moment  ?  It  must  evidently 
have  been  something  of  great  importance  to  have  kept  her  out  so  late, 
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when,  as  she  was  bound  to  know,  the  count  was  waiting  for  her.  This 
incident  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  cunning  policy  of  these  adventurers, 
on  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s  and  Mrs  Brian’s  clever  and  active  complicity. 
Daniel  now  fully  understood  their  game,  and  realized  how  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry  had  been  entrapped.  He  himself  could  never  have  escaped 
such  snares.  What  skilful  actors  these  intriguants  were  !  And  how  perfect 
all  their  arrangements,  down  to  the  merest  points  of  detail.  The  stiff 
puritanic  elegance  of  the  grand  drawing-room  was  calculated  to  dispel 
many  a  doubt ;  and  as  for  “General”  Brandon’s  horrible  portrait,  it  was 
simply  a  stroke  of  genius.  Daniel  no  longer  believed  in  Sir  Tom’s  broken 
leg.  “It  is  no  more  broken  than  mine,”  he  mused,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  greatly  marvelled  at  the  honourable  baronet’s  self-denial  in  conseuting 
to  wear  his  leg  bandaged  up  for  months,  just  as  if  it  really  had  been 
injured.  “To-night,”  he  continued,  “the  performance  will,  no  doubt,  be 
specially  artistic,  as  they  expected  me.”  Now  fully  enlightened,  and  with 
every  doubt  dispelled,  the  young  officer  composed  himself  for  the  coming 
battle ;  and  fearing  that  his  isolation  and  dreamy  look  might  betray  his 
thoughts,  he  returned  to  the  fire-place,  where  the  count  and  Sir  Tom  were 
still  engaged  in  familiar  conversation. 

M.  de  Ville-Handry  was  just  detailing  his  arrangements  for  his  wedding. 
He  meant  to  reside  with  his  wife  on  the  second  floor  of  his  mansion,  for  he 
intended  dividing  the  first  floor  into  two  suites  of  apartments, — one  for 
Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  and  the  other  for  Mrs  Brian  ;  knowing  very  well  that 
his  adored  Sarah  would  never  consent  to  part  from  the  dear  relatives  who 
had  been  father  and  mother  to  her.  The  last  words  remained  in  his  throat : 
for  he  paused  as  if  suddenly  petrified,  with  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  Mrs  Brian  had  entered  the  room,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Miss  Brandon.  On  this  occasion  Daniel  was  even  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  young  American’s  beauty  than  on  the  previous  night  at 
the  opera.  Sarah’s  personal  charms  were,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the  strik¬ 
ing  toilette  she  wore, — a  puce  coloured  robe,  profusely  embroidered  with 
tiny  bouquets  of  Chinese  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  long  lace  flounce.  In 
her  hair,  as  carelessly  arranged  as  usual,  she  only  wore  a  spray  of  fuchsia, 
but  the  crimson  bells  produced  a  charming  effect  as  they  mingled  with  her 
golden  curls,  and  fell  gracefully  over  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Approaching 
the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  with  a  smile,  and  offering  him  her  brow  to  kiss, 
she  shyly  asked,  “  Do  I  lock  well,  dear  count? ” 

The  count  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  had  scarcely  sufficient  com- 
mand  over  himself  to  stretch  out  his  lips  and  stammer  in  an  ecstatic  tone, 
“Oh  beautiful,  too  beautiful  !  ” 

“It  has  taken  you  long  enough,  I  am  sure,”  remarked  Sir  Tom  severely, 
— “too  long  !  ”  And  yet  he  might  have  known  that  in  point  of  fact  Miss 
Brandon  had  accomplished  a  miracle  of  expeditiousness  ;  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  not  elapsed  since  her  return  to  the  house. 

“You  are  an  impertinent  fellow,  Tom,”  she  rejoined  with  a  girlish  laugh, 
“and  I  am  glad  the  count’s  presence  relieves  me  from  your  eternal  sermons.  ” 

“Sarah  1”  exclaimed  Mrs  Brian  reprovingly. 

But  Miss  Brandon  had  already  turned,  offering  her  hand  to  Daniel— “I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  !  ”  she  said.  “I  am  sure  we  shall  understand 
each  other  admirably.”  She  spoke  these  words  as  softly  as  possible  ;  but, 
if  he  had  known  her  better,  lie  would  have  read  in  her  eyes  that  her 
ideas  had  completely  changed  since  the  preceding  night ; — then  she  wished 
him  well,  now  she  hated  him  intensely. 
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“  Understand  each  other  ?  ”  he  repeated  as  he  bowed.  “  In  what  ?  ’ 

She  make  no  rejoinder.  Indeed,  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
servant,  who,  opening  the  door,  announced  several  of  the  usual  visitors.  J.t 
was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  there  was  a  constant  arrival  of 
guests.  At  eleven  there  were  fully  a  hundred  persons  in  the  grand  and 
small  drawing-rooms,  without  counting  the  occupants  of  two  side  apart¬ 
ments  where  card  tables  had  been  set  out.  Some  of  the  men  who  attended 
the  adventuress’s  reception  were  not  perhaps  of  immaculate  reputations, 
but  they  all  belonged  to  that  section  of  society  which  Parisian  chroniclers 
call  “  High  Life  ” — a  circle  which  clothes  the  vices  and  frailties  of 
humanity  in  radiant  garb,  and  which  has  to  be  carefully  studied  before  its 
imperfections  can  be  detected  beneath  the  splendid  livery  of  fashion.  The 
younger  men  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  superlative  elegance  of 
their  attire,  and  the  faultless  arrangement  of  their  hair ;  and  the  older 
ones,  for  their  air  of  importance  and  endless  brochettes  of  decorations. 
Those  who  might  claim  any  degree  of  eminence,  either  by  reason  of  their 
names  or  positions,  were  eagerly  recoguised  by  the  deferential  manner  in 
which  they  were  received.  It  was  for  the  especial  benefit  of  these  more 
notable  members  of  the  gathering  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  arro¬ 
gantly  aired  his  good  fortune  ;  now  ordering  the  servants  here  and  there,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  house,  and  now,  with  mock  modesty, 
strolling  from  group  to  group,  catering  for  every  available  compliment  anent 
Miss  Brandon’s  beauty  and  his  own  good  luck.  Gracefully  reclining  in  an 
easy-chair  near  the  fire-place,  Sarah  played  the  part  of  a  youug  queen  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  court.  But,  despite  the  multitude  of  her  admirers,  and  the 
constant  succession  of  compliments  she  had  to  listen  to,  she  never  for  one 
moment  lost  sight  of  Daniel,  but  watched  him  stealthily,  seeking  to  divine 
his  thoughts  by  the  expression  of  his  features.  At  one  moment  she  cveu 
shocked  her  crowd  of  worshippers  by  suddenly  leaving  her  place  to  ask 
him  why  he  held  himself  so  aloof,  and  whether  he  felt  indisposed.  Then, 
perceiving  that  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  such  a  gathering,  she  was 
gracious  enough  to  point  out  to  him  some  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
her  visitors — acquainting  him,  indeed,  so  persistently  with  the  names  of 
her  distinguished  friends,  that  Dauiel  began  to  think  she  must  have 
divined  his  intentions,  and  desired  to  warn  him  against  entering  on  a 
struggle.  It  was,  indeed,  as  if  she  had  said,  “You  see  what  friends  I 
have^  and  how  they  could  defend  me  if  you  dared  to  attack  me.” 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  discouraged,  for  he  had  already  estimated  the 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  obstacles  he  was  likely  to  encounter. 
While  the  conversation  was  progressing  around  him,  he  arranged  in  his 
head  a  plan,  which,  he  hoped,  would  enable  him  to  fathom  this  dangerous 
siren’s  antecedents.  He  was  so  preoccupied  with  this  scheme  that  he  did 
not  notice  that  the  guests  were  rapidly  retiring,  and,  indeed,  he  was  still 
wrapt  in  reverie  when  only  a  few  intimate  friends  and  a  few  card-players 
—engaged  at  their  last  game — remained  of  all  the  brilliant  throng.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  roused  at  last  by  Miss  Brandon’s  voice  exclaiming,  “  Will 
you  grant  me  ten  minutes’  conversation,  M.  Champcey  ?  ” 

As  he  rose  mechanically  to  his  feet  Mrs  Brian  interposed — exclaiming 
in  English,  “Your  conduct  is  most  improper,  Sarah  1”  and  Sir  Thomas 
Elgin  added,  “  Shocking  1  ”  But  Miss  Brandon  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  rejoined,  “Our  dear  count  alone  would  have  a  right  to 
judge  my  conduct;  and  he  has  authorised  me  to  do  what  I  am  doing.” 
Then  turning  to  Daniel,  she  added,  “Come  with  me,  sir.” 
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She  led  him  to  a  small  boudoir  of  fresh  and  coquettish  aspect,  and  which 
seemed  almost  a  conservatory,  so  replete  was  it  with  rare  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Large  vases,  filled  with  floral  marvels,  stood  before  the  windows, 
the  frames  of  which  were  overgrown  with  luxuriant  creepers.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  bright  silk,  and  the  light  bamboo  chairs  covered  with  the 
same  material.  If  the  great  reception-room  reflected  Mrs  Brian’s  character, 
this  charmiug  boudoir  surely  represented  Miss  Brandon’s  own  exquisite 
taste.  Seating  herself  on  a  small  sofa,  she  began,  after  a  short  pause, 
“  My  aunt  was  right  :  it  would  have  been  more  proper  for  me  to  convey  to 
you  what  I  want  to  say  through  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.  But,  in  my  country 
girls  are  independent ;  and,  when  my  interests  are  at  stake,  I  trust  no  one 
but  myself.”  She  spoke  these  words  in  a  bewitching,  ingenuous  manner, 
or  rather  with  the  would-be  cunning  air  of  a  child  bent  on  some  formidable 
task.  “  I  have  heard  that  my  dear  aunt  went  to  see  you  this  afternoon,” 
she  continued,  “so  no  doubt  you  know  that  in  less  than  a  month  I  shall 
be  the  Countess  de  Yille-Handry  ?  ”  Daniel  was  surprised.  In  less  than 
a  month  !  What  could  be  done  in  so  short  a  time?  “Now,”  concluded 
Miss  Brandon,  “  I  wish  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  whether  you  see — any 
— objections  to  this  match.” 

She  spoke  so  frankly,  that  it  was  plain  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  that 
article  in  the  code  of  social  laws  which  directs  a  French  girl  never  to  speak 
of  matrimony  without  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Daniel,  on  the 
contrary,  was  most '  embarrassed.  “I  confess,”  he  replied  with  much 
hesitation,  “that  I  do  not  understand,  that  I  cannot  possibly  explain  to 
myself,  why  you  do  me  the  honour—” 

“To  consult  you?  Excuse  me  :  I  think  you  understand  me  perfectly 
well.  Has  not  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry’s  hand  been  promised  you  ?  ” 

“  The  count  has  allowed  me  to  hope—” 

“He  has  pledged  his  word,  sir,  under  certain  conditions,  and  has  told 
me  everything.  I  speak,  therefore,  to  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry's  son-in- 
law,  and  I  repeat,  Do  you  see  any  objeetions  to  this  match  ?  ” 

The  question  was  too  precise  to  allow  of  any  prevarication.  And  yet 
Daniel  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  avoid  any  positive  answer.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  stammered  out,  “I  see 
no  objection.” 

“  Really?” 

“Really.” 

She  shook  her  head  as  if  scarcely  satisfied,  and  then  continued  slowly, 
“  If  that  be  the  case,  you  will  not  refuse  me  a  great  favour.  Carried  away 
by  her  grief  at  seeing  her  father  marry  again,  Mile,  de  Ville-Handrv  hates 
me  without  even  knowing  me.  Will  you  promise  me  to  use  your  influence 
in  trying  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  disposition  towards  me  ?  ” 

Never  had  honest  Daniel  Champcey  been  tried  so  hard.  “  I  am  afraid 
you  over-estimate  my  influcucc,”  he  answered  iu  diplomatic  fashion. 

“I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  succeed,”  she  rejoined,  giving  him  a  sharp  and 
penetrating  glance,  which  made  him  fairly  start,  “  only  give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  do  your  best,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Will 
you  give  me  that  promise  ?  ” 

Could  he  do  so?  The  situation  was  so  exceptional,  and  it  was  bo  desir- 
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able  he  should  lull  the  enemy  into  security  for  a  time,  that  for  a  moment 
he  was  inclined  to  pledge  his  word.  Nay,  more  than  inclined,  for  he 
made  an  effort  to  do  so.  But  his  lips  refused  to  utter  a  false  oath. 

“  You  see,”  resumed  Miss  Brandon  coldly, — “  you  see  you  were  deceiv¬ 
ing  me.”  And,  turning  away  from  him,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
apparently  overcome  by  grief.  “What  a  disgrace!  Great  God!  What 
humiliation  !  ”  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sorrow.  But  suddenly  her 
features  brightened  as  if  with  a  ray  of  hope,  and  she  exclaimed,  “  Well, 
let  it  be  so.  I  like  it  all  the  better  so.  A  mean  man  would  not  have 
hesitated  at  an  oath,  however  determined  he  might  have  been  not  to  keep 
it.  Whilst  you— I  can  trust  you  :  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  all  is  not 
lost  yet.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  aversion  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  money, 
— the  count’s  fortune  ?  ” 

*  ‘  Miss  Brandon  !  ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  that,  I  see ;  I  was  quite  sure  it  was  not.  What  can  it 
be,  then  ?  Tell  me,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  !  ” 

“  What  could  he  tell  her  ?  ”  Silence  was  his  only  answer. 

“  Ah !”  ejaculated  Sarah,  clenching  her  teeth  convulsively,  “I  under¬ 
stand  ;  ”  and  she  made  a  supreme  effort  to  control  her  sobs  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  big  tears,  resembling  diamonds  of  matchless  beauty,  rolled  slowly 
down  from  between  her  quivering  eyelashes.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I 
understand.  I  understand  that  the  infamous  slanders  of  my  enemies  have 
reached  you,  and  that  you  have  believed  them.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
been  told  that  I  am  an  adventuress,  come  from  nowhere  ;  that  my  father, 
the  brave  defender  of  the  Union,  exists  only  in  the  painting  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  that  no  one  knows  whence  I  derive  my  income  ;  that  Tom, 
that  noble  soul,  and  Mrs  Brian,  a  saint  upon  earth,  are  my  accomplices. 
Confess,  you  have  been  told  all  that,  and  have  believed  it.” 

Superb  in  her  wrath,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  added  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  “  Ah  !  wken  people  are 
called  upon  to  admire  a  noble  deed,  they  refuse  to  believe  in  it,  and  only 
grant  their  praise  after  a  rigorous  inquiry ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of 
slander,  they  dispense  with  all  ceremony,  and  however  monstrous  the 
thing  may  appear,  however  improbable  it  may  sound,  they  believe  it 
instantly.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  calumnies  which  utterly  dis¬ 
honour  a  woman,  which  kill  her  morally.  If  I  were  a  man,  and  had  been 
told  that  Miss  Brandon  was  an  adventuress,  I  should  have  set  about 
ascertaining  the  truth.  America  is  not  so  far  off.  I  should  have  soon 
found  the  ten  thousand  men  who  served  under  Gen.  Brandon,  and  they 
would  have  told  me  what  sort  of  man  their  leader  was.  I  should  have 
visited  the  oil-regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  learnt  on  the  spot  that  the 
petroleum  wells  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  Mrs  Brian,  and  Miss 
Brandon,  yield  a  larger  revenue  than  many  a  principality.” 

Daniel  was  amazed  at  the  candour  and  boldness  with  which  Sarah 
approached  this  terrible  subject.  For  her  to  speak  with  such  energy  and 
in  such  a  tone,  she  must  either  be  possessed  of  unsurpassed  impudence, 
or  else — he  had  to  confess  it — she  must  be  innocent. 

Overcome  by  the  effort  she  had  made,  she  had  sunk  back  on  the  sofa, 
and  now  continued  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  “  But 
have  I  a  right  to  complain  ?  I  reap  what  I  sowed.  Alas  !  Tom  has  told 
me  so,  often  enough,  and  I  would  not  believe  him.  I  was  not  twenty 
years  old  when  I  came  to  Paris,  after  my  poor  father’s  death.  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  America,  where  young  girls  know  no  other  law  but  that  of 
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their  own  consciences.  They  tell  us  at  home  that  our  first  duty  is  to  be 
truthful;  but  in  France,  young  girls  are,  before  everything  else,  taught  how 
to  practice  hypocrisy.  While  we  are  told  never  to  blush,  except  when  we 
have  done  wrong,  they  are  taught  to  affect  prudishness  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  French  people  labour  to  save  appearances  :  whilst  we  Americans 
aim  at  reality.  In  Philadelphia,  I  did  everything  I  chose,  provided  I  did 
not  think  it  wrong,  and  I  fancied  I  could  do  the  same  here.  Poor  me  !  I 
forgot  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  I  went  out  riding  alone  in  the 
morning;  I  went  to  church  alone  ;  and,  if  I  needed  anything  for  my  toilet, 

I  ordered  the  carriage,  and  drove  out  alone  to  buy  it.  I  did  not  feel 
bound  to  cast  down  my  eyes  every  time  a  man  spoke  to  me,  and,  if  he  was 
amusing  and  witty,  I  laughed  at  what  he  said.  If  a  new  fashion  pleased 
me,  I  adopted  it.  I  committed  all  these  crimes.  I  was  young,  rich,  and 
popular,  and  these  were  so  many  more  offences  against  the  social  code  of 
Paris.  The  result  was,  that  I  had  scarcely  been  here  a  year  when  people 
said  that  that  wretch  Malgat — ”  She  paused  as  she  uttered  the  cashier’s 
name  ;  and,  springing  to  her  feet,  bounded  towards  Daniel,  both  of  whose 
hands  she  grasped  as  she  continued,  “  Malgat !  Have  your  friends  talked 
to  you  about  Malgat?”  And,  as  he  hesitated  to  reply,  she  added,  “Ah, 
answer  me  !  Don’t  you  see  that  your  hesitation  is  an  insult  ?  ” 

“Well, — yes,”  stammered  the  young  officer. 

With  a  gesture  of  despair  she  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  calling  God, 
as  it  were,  to  witness  her  humiliation,  and  asking  Him  for  an  inspiration. 
Then,  as  if  with  sudden  resolution,  she  exclaimed,  “But  I  have  proofs, 
unimpeachable  proofs,  of  Malgat’s  rascality.”  And,  without  waiting  for 
another  word,  she  hurried  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Daniel  remained  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  boudoir.  He  was  posi¬ 
tively  thunderstruck ;  and  so  faultlessly  did  Miss  Brandon  pass  from  one 
emotion  to  the  other — sounding  in  turn  each  chord  of  passion,  that  lie  again 
almost  asked  himself  if  she  were  really  acting.  “  What  a  woman  !”  he 
murmured  to  himself,  unconsciously  repeating  his  friend  de  Brian’s 
words, — “  What  a  woman  !  And  how  well  she  defends  herself  !  ” 

But  Miss  Brandon  had  already  returned,  carrying  a  small  casket  of 
eostly  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory.  Resuming  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  sharp,  curt  tone,  indicative  of  suppressed  passion,  “  First 
of  all,  I  must  thank  you,  M.  Champcey,  for  your  frankness,  for  it  enables 
me  to  defend  myself.  I  knew  that  I  had  been  calumniated  ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  bring  slanderers  to  book,  though,  fortunately,  through 
you  I  am  now  able  to  face  them.  May  I  ask  you  to.  listen  to  me, — for  I 
swear  to  you,  by  my  mother’s  memory,  that  you  shall  learn  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth.”  Pausing  for  a  moment,  she  opened  the  casket,  and 
rummaged  among  the  papers  it  contained  as  if  in  search  of  some  particular 
document.  Then,  with  feverish  haste,  she  continued,  “  M.  Malgat  was  the 
eashier  and  confidential  clerk  of  the  Mutual  Discount  Society,  a  large  and 
powerful  banking  company.  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  had  some  business  with 
him,  a  few  weeks  after  our  arrival  here,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  funds 
he  had  left  in  Philadelphia.  Malgat  was  very  obliging,  and  Sir  Tom,  to 
show  his  appreciation,  invited  him  to  dine  here.  This  is  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs  Brian  and  myself.  He  was  a  man  of  forty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  medium  height,  neither  good-looking  nor  ugly,  but  polite,  though 
not  refined  in  manners.  I  should  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  him  if 
a  strange  expression  which  came  at  times  into  his  little  yellow  eyes  had 
not  fairly  frightened  me.  I  can  t  explain  his  look  to  you,  but  it  was  that 
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of  a  vicious  man.  My  impressiou  was  so  strong,  that  I  could  not  help 
telling  Tom  that  I  felt  sure  Malgat  would  turn  out  badly,  and  that  it 
was  very  wrong  on  his  part  to  trust  him  iu  money  matters.  Tom  only 
laughed  at  my  presentiments  ;  and  I  distinctly  remember  that  even  Mrs 
Brian  scolded  me  for  judging  a  man  by  his  mere  appearance,  declaring  that 
there  were  very  honest  men  in  the  world  who  had  yellow  eyes.  I  must 
acknowledge,  moreover,  that  M.  Malgat  behaved  perfectly  well  whenever 
he  was  here.  As  Sir  Tom  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Parisian 
customs,  and  had  some  money  to  invest,  he  asked  Malgat  to  advise  him. 
Whenever  we  received  drafts  on  the  Mutual  Discount  Society,  he  always 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  to  cash  them,  and  brought  the  money  here 
himself.  After  a  while,  when  Sir  Tom  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  some 
small  speculations  on  ’change,  M.  Malgat  offered  his  assistance  ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  never  had  any  luck.”  While  speaking,  Miss  Brandon 
had  found  the  papers  she  was  looking  for,  and  she  now  handed  them 
to  Daniel,  saying,  “  If  you  at  all  doubt  what  I  say,  look  at  these.” 

The  documents  offered  for  Daniel’s  inspection  were  a  dozen  slips  of 
paper,  on  which  Malgat  reported  his  operations  at  the  Bourse,  carried  on 
on  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s  account,  and  with  the  latter’s  money.  They  all 
finished  in  the  same  fashion, — “  We  have  lost  considerably  ;  but  are  bound 
to  be  more  fortunate  next  time.  There  is  a  capital  chance  with  such  and 
such  shares  :  send  me  all  the  money  you  can  spare.”  Although  the 
purport  of  the  missives  was  invariably  the  same,  the  funds  alluded  to 
varied  in  each  letter.  “It’s  very  strange,”  ejaculated  Daniel,  speaking 
rather  to  himself  than  to  Miss  Brandon. 

“Strange?  Yes,  indeed  1  ”  rejoined  Sarah.  “But  please  read  this 
other  letter,  which  is  more  explicit  still.  Read  it  aloud,  pray.” 

So  speaking,  she  handed  Daniel  a  note  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“Paris,  Dec.  5. — Sir  Thomas  Elgin. — Dear  Sir, — In  a  position  of  great 
distress,  and  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  for  a  helping  hand,  I  make  so  bold  as 
to  write  to  you— a  man  of  high  honour  and  integrity — and  confess  that,  to 
my  everlasting  shame,  I  have  committed  a  crime.  Whilst  carrying  on 
your  speculations,  I  gave  way  to  temptation,  and  speculated  on  my  own 
account.  The  little  money  I  possessed  soon  disappeared,  and  in  my 
endeavours  to  recover  it  I  lost  my  head ;  so  that,  at  the  present  hour,  I 
owe  more  than  fifty  thousand  francs,  taken  from  the  safe  of  the  society. 
Will  you  have  pity  on  me  ?  Will  you  be  generous  enough  to  lend  me  that 
sum  ?  I  may  not  be  able  to  return  it  in  less  than  six  or  seven  years  ;  but 
I  will  repay  you,  I. swear  it,  with  interest.  I  await  your  answer,  like  a 
criminal  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  with  me  ;  and  as  you  decide,  so  I  may  be  saved,  or  disgraced 
forever. — A.  Malgat.”  On  the  margin,  methodical  Sir  Tom  had  noted,  in 
his  angular  handwriting,  “Answered  immediately.  Sent  M.  M.  a  cheque 
for  50,000  francs,  to  be  drawn  from  funds  deposited  with  the  Mutual 
Discount  Society.  No  interest  to  be  paid.” 

“  And  that,”  stammered  Daniel,  “  that  is  the  man — ” 

“Whom  I  was  charged  with  having  turned  aside  from  the  paths  of 
honesty ;  yes,  sir  !  Now  you  learn  to  know  him.  But  wait.  You  see, 
he  was  saved.  It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  here  again  with  his 
false  face  bathed  in  tears.  I  can  find  no  words  to  convey  to  you  his 
exaggerated  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  refused  to  shake  hands  with  Sir 
Thomas  Elgin,  because,  he  said,  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  such  an 
honour.  He  spoke  of  nothing  but  devotion  unto  death.  It  is  true  that 
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Sir  Tom  carried  liis  generosity  to  extremes.  He,  who  is  a  model  of 
honesty,  and  would  have  starved  rather  than  touch  money  intrusted  to 
his  care,  consoled  Malgat,  telling  him  that  there  were  some  temptations  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  repeating  all  the  paradoxical  phrases  which  have 
been  specially  invented  for  the  justification  of  thieves.  Malgat  had  still 
some  money  of  his  own  ;  but  Sir  Tom  did  not  ask  him  for  it,  for  fear  of 
hurting  his  feelings.  He  continued  to  invite  him,  and  urged  him  to  come 
and  dine  with  us  as  formerly.”  Miss  Brandon  paused,  laughing  with  that 
strange  nervous  laugh,  which  is  often  the  precursor  of  an  hysteric  fit. 
Then  in  a  hoarse  voice,  she  continued,  “Do  you  know,  M.  Champcey,  how 
Malgat  repaid  all  this  kindness  ?  Read  this  last  note  :  it  will  restore  me 
your  esteem,  I  trust.”  With  these  words  she  produced  yet  another  letter, 
written  by  Malgat  to  Sir  Thomas  Elgin. 

“I  deceived  you,”  it  began.  “I  had  not  merely  taken  50,000  frs.  from 
the  bank,  but  more  than  300,000.  By  means  of  false  entries  I  had 
managed  to  conceal  my  defalcations  until  now  ;  but  I  can  do  so  no  longer. 
The  directors  have  begun  to  suspect  me  :  and  the  chairman  has  just  told 
me  that  to-morrow  the  books  will  be  examined.  I  am  lost.  I  ought  to 
kill  myself,  I  know  ;  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  so.  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  escaping  from  France.  I  beseech 
you  on  my  knees,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  for  mercy’s  sake ; 
for  I  am  penniless,  and  cannot  even  pay  my  railway  fare  as  far  as  the 
frontier.  Nor  can  I  return  home,  for  I  am  watched.  Once  more,  have 
pity  on  an  unfortunate  man,  and  leave  your  answer  with  the  concierge.  I 
will  call  for  it  at  about  nine  o’clock. — A.  Malgat.”  Not  on  the  margin, 
as  before,  but  right  across  the  lines,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  had  laconically 
penned,  “Answered  immediately.  No!  The  scamp!”  Daniel  was  too 
fearfully  excited  to  speak  a  word  ;  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  return 
Miss  Brandon  the  letter.  “We  were  dining  alone  the  day  that  note 
arrived,”  said  she,  “  and  Sir  Tom  was  so  indignant  that  he  forgot  his  usual 
reserve,  and  told  us  everything.  For  myself  I  could  not  help  pitying  the 
wretched  man,  and  I  besought  Tom  to  furnish  him  with  means  to  escape. 
He  was  inflexible  ;  but,  perceiving  my  distress,  he  tried  to  reassure  me 
by  saying  that  Malgat  would  certainly  not  come,  for  he  would  not  dare 
to  expect  an  answer  to  such  a  letter.”  Pressing  both  her  hands  against  her 
heart,  as  if  to  still  its  beating,  she  continued  in  a  weaker  voice,  “  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  came,  and,  seeing  his  hopes  disappointed,  he  insisted  upon  speaking 
to  us.  The  servants  allowed  him  to  come  up -stairs.  Ah  !  if  I  lived  a 
thousand  years,  I  should  never  forget  that  fearful  scene.  Feeling  that  all 
was  lost,  this  thief,  this  defaulter,  became  positively  enraged  :  he  demanded 
money.  At  first  he  asked  for  it  on  his  knees  in  humble  words  ;  but,  when 
lie  found  that  this  plan  did  not  answer,  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  perfect  fury, 
and,  with  foaming  mouth  and  bloodshot  eyes,  overwhelmed  us  with  the 
coarsest  insults.  At  last  Tom’s  patience  gave  out,  and  he  rang  for  the 
servants.  They  had  to  employ  force  to  drag  him  out;  and,  as  they  forced 
him  down-stairs,  he  threatened  us  with  his  fists,  and  swore  that  he  would 
be  avenged.’* 

Miss  Brandon  shuddered  so  repeatedly  while  she  spoke,  that  Daniel 
fancied  she  was  about  to  faint.  But,  after  an  effort,  she  seemingly  mastered 
her  weakness,  and  resumed  her  narrative  in  a  more  decided  tone.  “By 
degrees  the  impression  caused  on  us  all  by  this  horrible  scene  faded  from 
our  minds,  until  we  only  thought  of  it  as  a  bad  dream.  If  we  mentioned 
Malgat  at  Ml,  it  was  only  with  pity  and  contempt ;  for  what  could  he  do 
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to  us?  Nothing,  you  may  say.  Even  if  he  dared  to  accuse  us  of  some 
great  crime,  we  thought  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  and  that  we  should 
never  hear  of  it.  How  could  we  imagine  that  folks  would  question 
our  integrity  on  the  mere  word  of  such  a  scoundrel  ?  In  the  meanwhile, 
his  crime  had  become  known  ;  and  all  the  papers  were  full  of  it,  adding  a 
number  of  more  or  less  reliable  particulars.  They  exaggerated  the  amount 
he  had  stolen  ;  and  declared  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England,  the 
police  having  lost  his  traces  in  London.  As  for  myself,  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  the  whole  matter.  He  had  undoubtedly  fled  j  but,  before 
leaving  Paris,  he  had  schemed  out  the  vengeance  he  threatened  us  with. 
I  cannot  say  how  or  where  he  found  people  mean  euough  to  serve  his 
purposes,  or  even  who  they  were  ;  but  perhaps,  as  Mrs  Brian  suggested,  he 
contented  himself  with  sending  anonymous  letters  to  some  of  our  acquain¬ 
tances,  who  did  not  like  us,  or  envied  us.  At  all  events,  in  less  than  a 
week  after  his  disappearance,  it  was  reported  everywhere,  that  I,  Sarah 
Brandon,  had  been  this  defaulter’s  accomplice ;  and  that  the  sums  he  had 
stolen  might  easily  be  found  if  my  private  drawers  could  only  be  searched. 
Yes,  that  is  what  folks  said,  at  first  in  a  cautious  whisper,  then  in  a  louder 
toue,  and  finally  openly,  and  before  all  the  world.  Soon  the  papers  took 
the  matter  up.  They  repeated  these  slanders,  arranging  them  to  suit  their 
purpose,  and  speaking  of  me  with  a  thousand  infamous  insinuations.  They 
said  that  Malgat  had  acted  in  the  American  style,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  quite  natural  he  should  go  to  a  foreign  country,  after  having  been 
associated  with  a  certain  foreign  lady.” 

A  crimson  flush  suffused  Sarah’s  cheeks  ;  her  bosom  heaved  with  emotion, 
and  her  features  assumed  in  turn  an  expression  of  shame,  indignation,  resent¬ 
ment,  and  desire  for  revenge.  “  Conscious  of  our  honesty,”  she  resumed, 
“we  paid  no  attention  to  these  scurrilous  reports.  Indeed,  we  were  as  yet 
ignorant  of  them.  It  is  true  I  had  noticed  some  of  our  acquaintances 
whisper  together,  and  smile  and  look  at  each  other  in  a  strange  manner, 
in  my  presence,  but  I  had  not  troubled  myself  as  to  the  cause.  However, 
one  afternoon,  while  we  were  out,  a  paper  was  left  at  the  house,  and  this 
acquainted  us  with  the  true  state  of  things.  It  was  a  summons  for  me  to 
appear  before  an  investigating  magistrate.  It  came  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Sir  Tom  was  so  enraged  that  he  swore  I  should  not  go.  He  declared  he 
would  discover  my  traducers,  and  challenge  and  kill  everyone  who  repeated 
these  abominable  slanders.  He  insisted  on  going  out  at  once,  and  Mrs 
Brian  and  myself  were  quite  unable  to  detain  him.  He  roughly  pushed  us 
aside,  and,  taking  Malgat’s  letters,  hurried  out  of  the  house.  We  were  left 
in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety  till  midnight,  when  he  returned  fairly 
exhausted.  He  had  seen  all  our  friends  he  could  think  of,  and  had  every¬ 
where  been  told  that  he  was  too  simple  to  give  a  thought  to  such  infamous 
reports  :  that  they  were  too  absurd  to  be  believed.”  At  this  point  of  her 
narrative  Miss  Brandon  nearly  gave  way,  sobs  intercepting  her  words  ;  but 
once  more  she  mastered  her  emotion,  and  continued,  “I  went  the  next  day 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and,  after  being  kept  waiting  for  a  long  time  in 
a  dark  passage,  I  was  conducted  before  the  magistrate  in  his  private  room. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  with  hard  features  and  piercing  eyes,  and  received 
me  as  brutally  as  if  I  had  been  a  criminal.  But  when  I  had  shown  him 
the  letters  you  have  just  read,  his  manner  suddenly  changed,  pity  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Ah  !  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  to  him  for  the  words  he  said  when  I  left  his  office, — 
‘  Poor,  young  girl !  Justice  bows  reverently  before  your  innocence.  Would 
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to  God  that  the  world  could  be  made  to  do  the  same.’  ”  She  paused  anew, 
and  then  fixing  her  eyes,  trembling  with  mingled  fear  and  hope,  upon 
Daniel,  she  added  in  a  supplicating  voice,  “  The  world  has  been  more  cruel 
than  j  ustice  itself  ;  but  you,  sir,  will  you  be  harder  than  the  magistrate  ?  ” 
Ah !  Daniel  was  sorely  embarrassed  what  to  answer.  His  brain  was 
whirling.  “Sir  !  ”  begged  Miss  Brandon  again.  “M.  Champcey  !  ”  Her 
eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  instinctively  turned  his  head  aside, 
feeling  that,  when  his  glance  met  hers,  all  his  will  and  energy  were,  as  if  by 
a  strange  fascination,  paralysed.  “  Great  God  !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Brandon, 
with  grieved  surprise,  “he  still  doubts  me.  M.  Champcey,  speak,  I  pray 
you  ?  Do  you  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those  letters  ?  Ah,  if  you  do,  take 
them  ;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confide  them  to  you,  although  they  are  the 
only  proofs  of  my  innocence.  Take  and  show  them  to  the  clerks  who  sat 
for  twenty  years  in  the  same  office  with  Malgat,  and  they  will  tell  you  the 
handwriting  is  his ;  that  he  himself  signed  his  own  condemnation  when 
penning  them.  And,  if  that  is  not  enough,  go  to  the  magistrate  who 
examined  me  :  his  name  is  Patrigent.” 

This  last  appeal  failed,  like  the  preceding  ones,  to  elicit  any  reply  from 
Daniel.  In  his  confusion  he  had  sunk  on  to  a  chair,  and  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  a  small  stand,  and  his  brow  on  his  hands,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  think  and  reason.  As  he  remained  thus,  Miss  Brandon  rose,  approached 
him  softly,  and,  taking  one  of  his  hands,  murmured  gently,  “I  beseech 
you  3  ”  But  as  if  suddenly  electrified  by  the  touch  of  this  soft,  warm 
hand,  Daniel  rose  so  hastily,  that  he  upset  the  chair;  and,  trembling 
with  mysterious  terror,  exclaimed,  “Kergrist !  ” 

Miss  Brandon  bounded  back  as  if  suddenly  scorched  by  fire.  From  crimson 
her  face  turned  livid ;  she  darted  at  Daniel  a  glance  of  burning  hatred. 
“Oh  !  ”  she  murmured,  “ oh  !  ”  as  if  she  could  find  no  words  to  express  her 
feelings.  Was  she  going  away?  It  seemed  for  one  moment  as  if  she 
thought  of  doing  so,  for  she  walked  towards  the  door ;  but,  apparently 
changing  her  mind,  she  abruptly  turned  and  faced  Daniel  again.  “  This  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life,”  she  said,  in  a  quivering  voice,  “  that  I  condescend 
to  justify  myself  against  such  infamous  charges ;  and  you  abuse  my 
patience  by  heaping  insult  after  insult  upon  me.  But  never  mind.  I  look 
upon  you  as  Henriette’s  husband ;  and,  since  I  have  commenced,  I  mean  to 
finish.”  Daniel  tried  to  say  a  few  words  of  apology  :  but  she  interrupted 
him, — “Well,  yes;  one  night  a  young  man,  Charles  de  Kergrist, — a 
profligate,  a  gambler,  crowning  his  scandalous  life  in  the  vilest  and  meanest 
fashion, — did  come  and  kill  himself  under  my  window.  On  the  morrow  a 
great  outcry  arose  against  me,  and  three  days  later  the  madman's  brother, 
M.  Bend  de  Kergrist,  came  to  ask  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  for  an  explanation. 
But  do  you  know  what  came  of  this  explanation?  Charles  de  Kergrist,  it 
was  shewn,  had  killed  himself  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  after  supper.  He 
committed  suicide  because  he  had  lost  his  fortune  at  Homburg  and  Baden  ; 
because  he  had  exhausted  his  last  resources  ;  because  his  father,  ashamed 
of  his  disgraceful  conduct,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  any  longer.  And, 
if  he  chose  my  window  for  his  suicide,  it  was  because  he  wished  to  satisfy 
a  petty  grievance.  Looking  upon  me  as  an  heiress,  with  a  fortune  that 
would  enable  him  to  continue  his  extravagant  life,  he  had  courted  me,  and 
had  been  refused  by  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.  Finally,  at  the  time  the  catastrophe 
occurred,  I  was  sixty  miles  from  here,  at  Tours,  staying  with  one  of  Sir 
Tom’s  friends,  Mr  Palmer,  who  deposed — ”  And,  as  Daniel  looked  at  her 
with  an  air  of  nfcter  bewilderment,  she  added, — “Perhaps  you  will  ask  me 
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for  proofs  of  what  I  state.  I  have  none  to  give  you.  But  I  know  a  man 
who  can  give  you  what  you  want,  and  that  man  is  M.  de  Kergrist’s 
brother ;  for,  since  those  explanations,  he  has  continued  to  be  our  friend, 
— one  of  our  best  friends.  And  he  was  here  to-night,  and  you  must  have 
seen  him  ;  for  he  came  and  spoke  to  me  while  you  were  standing  by  me. 
He  lives  in  Paris  ;  and  Sir  Tom  will  give  you  his  address.” 

Casting  on  Daniel  a  glance  in  which  pity  and  contempt  were  strangely 
mingled,  she  then  concluded,  in  her  proudest  tone,— “And  now,  sir,  since 
I  have  deigned  to  stand  here  like  a  criminal,  sit  in  judgment  on  me. 
Question  me,  and  I  will  answer.  What  else  have  you  to  charge  me  with  ?  ” 

In  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  calmness  is,  of  all  things,  most 
requisite,  and  Daniel  was  but  too  conscious  of  his  intense  excitement ;  he 
knew  he  could  not  prevent  his  features  from  expressing  his  utter  bewilder* 
ment.  Hence  he  gave  up  all  discussion,  and  simply  said,  “  I  believe 
you,  Miss  Brandon,  I  believe  you.” 

The  beautiful  Sarah’s  eyes  sparkled  for  a  moment  with  joy;  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  sounded  like  the  echo  of  her  heart,  she  said,  “  Oh,  thank 
you  !  now  I  am  sure  you  will  win  me  Mile.  Henriette’s  friendship.” 

Why  did  she  mention  that  name?  It  broke  the  charm  which  had  con* 
quered  Daniel.  He  perceived  how  weak  he  had  been,  and  felt  ashamed  of 
himself.  “Excuse  me  from  answering  that  point  to-night,”  he  replied,  with 
sudden  sternness.  “  I  should  like  to  consider.” 

She  looked  at  him  stupefied.  “What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 
“  Have  I  removed  your  doubts  and  suspicions,  or  not?  Perhaps  you  wish 
to  consult  one  of  my  enemies  ?  ” 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  profound  disdain  that  Daniel,  stung  to  the 
quick,  forgot  the  discretion  he  had  intended  to  observe,  and  retorted  : 
“  Since  you  insist  upon  it,  Miss  Brandon,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  one 
doubt  which  you  have  not  removed.  ” 

“  Which  ?  ” 

Daniel  hesitated,  regretting  that  he  had  allowed  these  words  to  escape 
him.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  now  to  retract.  “I  do  not  understand,” 
he  replied,  “how  you  can  marry  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  are  young,  and  I  am  told  you  are  immensely  rich.  Now,  the 
count  is  sixty-eight  years  old.” 

She,  who  had  been  so  daring  that  nothing  seemed  likely  to  disconcert 
her,  now  lowered  her  head  like  a  timid  girl  fresh  from  boarding-school, 
and  a  crimson  flush  suffused  not  merely  her  face,  but  even  her  neck  and 
arms.  “You  are  cruel,  sir!  ”  she  stammered  :  “the  secret  into  which  you 
pry  is  one  of  those  which  a  girl  hardly  dares  to  confide  to  her  mother.” 

Daniel’s  eyes  brightened  with  anticipated  triumph,  for  he  fancied  he  had 
caught  her  at  last.  “Ah,  indeed  ! ”  said  he  ironically. 

But,  without  wavering,  Miss  Brandon  replied,  “You  wish  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  ;  well,  let  it  be  so.  For  your  sake,  I  will  lay  aside  the  reserve  which 
girls  are  taught  to  retain  in  such  matters.  I  do  not  love  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry.”  Daniel  started,  for  this  confession  seemed  to  him  the  height  of 
imprudence.  “I  do  not  love  him, — at  least,  not  with  real  love;  and  I  have 
never  allowed  him  to  hope  for  such  a  feeling.  Still,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  become  his  wife.  Do  not  expect  me  to  explaiu  to  you  what  is  going  on 
in  my  miud.  I  myself  hardly  understand  it  as  yet.  I  can  give  no  precise 
name  to  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which  attracts  me  towards  him.  I  have 
been  captivated  by  his  wit  and  kindness :  his  words  have  an  indescribable 
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charm  for  me.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  yon.”  Daniel  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ears.  “And,”  she  continued,  “if  you  must  have  motives  of  more 
ordinary  character,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  can  no  longer  endure  this 
life,  harassed  as  I  am  by  such  vile  slander.  M.  de  Ville-Handry’s 
residence  appears  to  me  an  asylum,  where  I  shall  bury  my  disappointments 
and  sorrow,  and  find  peace,  with  a  position  commanding  respect.  Ah ! 
you  need  not  be  afraid  for  that  great  and  noble  name.  I  shall  bear  it 
worthily  and  nobly,  and  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  enchance  its  splendour. 
You  may  say  that  I  am  a  calculating  woman.  I  dare  say  I  am  ;  but  I  see 
nothing  mean  or  disgraceful  in  my  hopes.” 

Daniel  had  thought  he  had  confounded  her,  and  it  was  she  who  crushed 
him  by  her  bold  frankness  ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  say,  no  reasonable 
objection  to  make.  Fifty  out  of  every  hundred  marriages  in  France  are 
contracted  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

“During  the  last  two  years,”  resumed  Miss  Brandon,  “I  have  had 
twenty  offers ;  and  among  them  three  or  four  that  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,  I  refused  them,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Thomas  Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian.  Only  yesterday,  a  man  of  twenty-five,  a 
Gordon-Chalusse,  was  here  at  my  feet.  I  sent  him  off  like  the  others, 
preferring  my  dear  count.  And  why  ?  ”  She  remained  for  a  moment 
buried  in  thought,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears;  and,  answering  apparently  her 
own  questions  rather  than  Daniel’s,  continued, — “  Thanks  to  my  beauty,  as 
the  world  calls  it, — a  fatal  beauty,  alas! — I  have  been  admired,  courted,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  compliments.  I  am  told  that  I  move  in  the  most  elegant  and 
polished  society  in  Europe ;  and  yet  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  man 
whose  glance  could,  even  momentarily,  disturb  the  peace  of  my  heart.  On 
all  sides  I  have  met  with  men  of  similar  stereotyped  perfection  :  men 
whose  characters  have  no  more  creases  than  a  new  coat,  all  equally  eager 
and  gallant  :  capital  card-players,  capital  talkers,  capital  dancers,  capital 
horsemen.  But  I  had  dreamed  of  something  above  the  ordinary  attain¬ 
ments  of  society.”  She  paused,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  energy,  and 
eyes  beaming  with  enthusiasm,  she  exclaimed,  “  What  I  dreamed  of  was 
a  man  of  noble  heart,  with  an  inflexible  will,  capable  of  attempting  what 
others  dared  not, — what,  I  do  not  know,  but  something  grand,  perilous, 
impossible.  I  dreamed  of  one  of  those  ambitious  men,  with  a  pale  brow, 
a  longing  look,  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  genius, — one  of  those  strong  men 
who  dictate  to  the  multitude,  and  wrho  remove  mountains  by  the  force  of 
their  will.  Ah !  to  repay  the  love  of  such  a  man  I  would  have  found 
treasures  of  tenderness  in  my  heart,  which  must  remain  unapplied,  like 
wealth  buried  beneath  the  sea.  I  would  have  drunk  deep  from  the  cup  of 
hope  ;  my  pulse  would  have  kept  time  with  the  fever  of  his  excitement. 
For  his  sake,  I  would  have  made  myself  small,  humble,  useful :  I  would 
have  watched  his  looks  for  the  shadow  of  a  desire.  But  how  proud  I 
would  have  been, — I,  his  wife, — of  his  success  and  glory,  of  the  reverence 
paid  him  by  his  admirers,  and  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  !  ” 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  ring  in  her  voice  that  would  have  stirred  the 
heart  of  a  stoic,  and  the  splendour  of  her  beauty  seemed  to  illuminate  the 
room.  Gradually,  one  by  one,  Daniel’s  suspicions  fell  to  pieces.  Who 
could  have  questioned  the  sincerity  of  such  a  defence?  As  if  ashamed  of 
her  passing  vehemence,  it  was  in  a  calmer  and  slower  tone  that  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “Now,  sir,  you  know  me  better  than  any  other  person  in  this 
world.  You  alone  have  read  the  innermost  heart  of  Sarah  Brandon. 
And  yet  I  sec  you  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  And  yet  you  are 
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the  first  man  who  has  ever  dared  to  speak  harshly  to  me,  harsh  unto  insult. 
Will  you  cause  me  to  repent  of  my  frankness  ?  Surely  you  will  not  be  so 
cruel.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  high  principles  ;  I  know 
how,  in  order  to  save  a  name  which  you  revere,  you  have  risked  your  pro¬ 
spects  in  life,  the  girl  you  love,  and  an  enormous  fortune.  Yes,  Mile,  de 
Ville-Handry  has  made  no  ordinary  choice.”  And  with  a  gesture  of  utter 
despondency  she  concluded,  “And  I, — I  know  my  fate.” 

Then  followed  a  pause,  a  terrible  pause.  They  were  standing  face  to 
face,  quivering  with  excitement,  their  eyes  eloquent  with  deep  feeling. 

The  air  was  impregnated  with  intoxicating  floral  perfumes,  charged  as  it 
were  with  all  the  subtle  vapours  of  passion ;  and,  indeed,  so  enervating  was 
the  atmosphere,  that  Daniel  became  almost  unconscious  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  :  he  had  lflst  all  control  over  his  mind,  the  blood  was  rushing  to  his 
head,  and  his  temples  throbbed  as  if  with  some  mysterious  delirium. 

“  Yes,”  Miss  Brandon  began  once  more  in  a  tremulous  tone, — “  Yes,  my 
fate  is  sealed.  I  must  become  the  Countess  de  Ville-Handry,  or  I  am  lost. 
And  once  more,  sir,  I  beseech  you  to  induce  Mile.  Henriette  to  receive  me 
like  an  elder  isister.  Ah  !  if  I  were  the  woman  you  think  I  am,  what 
should  I  care  for  Mile.  Henriette  and  her  enmity  ?  You  know  very  well 
that  the  count  will  go  on  at  any  hazard.  And  yet  I  beg, — I,  who  am 
accustomed  to  command  everywhere.  What  more  can  I  do  ?  Do  you  want 
to  see  me  at  your  feet?  Here  I  am.”  And  as  she  said  this,  she  really 
sank  upon  her  knees  ;  and  clutching  hold  of  Daniel’s  hands,  pressed  them 
against  her  burning  brow.  “Great  God!”  she  sighed,  “to  be  refused 
by  him — by  him  !  ” 

Her  hair,  which  had  become  partially  loosened,  streamed  over  Daniel’s 
hands.  He  quivered  from  head  to  foot ;  and,  leaning  forward,  raised  and 
held  her,  half  inanimate,  with  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  “  Miss 
Brandon  !  ”  he  gasped  in  a  hoarse,  low  voice.  They  were  so  near  each 
other  that  their  breath  mingled,  and  Daniel  could  feel  her  bosom  throbbing 
tumultuously  against  his  heart,  and  burning  him  as  it  were  with  its 
unnatural  heat.  Drunk,  so  to  say,  with  sudden  passion,  oblivious  of  every¬ 
thing,  he  pressed  his  yearning  lips  upon  those  of  this  strange  girl.  But 
with  a  sudden  start  she  drew  back,  and  cried,  “Daniel!  you  unhappy 
man  !  ”  Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  stammered,  “  Go  !  I  beg  you,  go  !  I 
ask  for  nothing  now.  If  I  must  be  lost,  I  must.” 

With  the  vehemence  of  delirium  he  replied,  “  Your  will  be  done,  Sarah  :  I 
am  yours.  You  may  count  upon  me.”  And  then  like  a  madman  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  bounded  down  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  front  door  open, 
he  hurried  out  into  the  street. 


X. 

It  was  an  early  winter  that  year  ;  there  was  a  cold,  biting  wind,  and  the 
opaque  clouds  hung  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  nearly  touched  the 
house-tops.  As  the  blast  whistled  through  the  trees  lining  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  rustled  among  the  shrubbery,  Daniel  feverishly  hastened 
onward  without  aim  or  purpose — solely  bent  upon  flight.  But  at  last  the 
keen  wind  and  prolonged  motion  restored  him  to  some  degree  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  he  realised  that  he  was  bareheaded,  and  scantily  clothed — 
having  left  both  his  hat  and  overcoat  at  Miss  Brandon’s  house.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  remembered  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  was  wait- 
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ing  for  him  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Elgin 
and  Mrs  Brian.  What  would  they  say  and  think?  In  what  an  awful 
predicament  he  had  placed  himself  !  There  might  have  been  some  means 
of  escaping  from  this  labyrinth,  and  now,  in  his  folly,  he  had  closed  all  out¬ 
lets.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  some  singular,  terrible  dream ;  he  was 
like  a  drunkard,  suddenly  sobered,  and  seeking  to  remember  what  he  has 
done  whilst  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  One  by  one  he  recalled  the 
emotions  through  which  he  had  passed  during  that  hour  just  spent  with 
Miss  Brandon — an  hour  of  madness  which  would  weigh  heavily  upon  his 
future  fate,  and  whose  sixty  minutes  had  for  him  been  fraught  with  more 
experience  than  all  his  life  so  far.  What  !  He  had  been  warned,  put  upon 
his  guard,  fully  apprized  of  all  Miss  Brandon’s  devices.  De  Br^van  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  weird  power  of  her  eyes  :  and  he  himself  had 
caught  her  that  very  evening  openly  deoeiving  others.  And  yet,  despite  all 
this,  like  a  feeble,  helpless  fool,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  fascinated  by  her. 
He  had  forgotten  everything, — even  his  darling  Henriette,  his  sole  thought 
for  so  many  years.  “Eool !  ”  he  said  to  himself,  “  what  have  I  done  ?  ” 

Unmindful  of  the  persistent  blast,  and  of  the  snow  now  beginning  to 
fall,  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses  at  the  end  of  the  Hue  du 
Cirque,  and,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
brow,  as  if  to  force  his  brain  to  suggest  to  him  some  means  of  salvation. 
He  tried  to  retrace  the  various  phases  of  his  interview  with  Miss  Brandon 
in  order  to  find  out  how,  after  beginning  like  a  battle,  it  had  ended  as  a 
love-scene.  And  thus  recalling  to  memory  all  she  had  told  him  in  her 
soft,  sweet  voice,  he  asked  himself  if  she  had  not  really  been  slandered. 
If  there  was  truly  anything  amiss  in  her  past  life,  it  might  be  that  the 
fault  rested  with  the  equivocal  personages  watching  over  her, — Sir  Thomas 
Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian.  What  boldness  she  had  displayed  in  her  defence  ! 
but  also,  what  lofty  nobility  !  How  penetrating  was  her  accent  of  sincerity 
when  she  admitted  that  she  did  not  love  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry 
with  real  love — adding  that,  until  now,  no  man  had  even  succeeded  in 
quickening  her  pulse  !  Was  she  then  of  marble,  delighting  only  in  foolish 
vanity  ?  No ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  The  most  accomplished  artist  could 
never  have  spoken  with  that  glowing  convincing  intonation  which  is  the 
sublime  gift  of  truth  alone.  Despite  all  Daniel’s  efforts,  he  could  not  for¬ 
get  her,  and  he  trembled  as  he  remembered  certain  words  which  had 
virtually  betrayed  the  secret  of  her  heart.  Could  she  have  said  more 
pointedly,  “The  only  man  I  could  love  is  yourself?”  At  this  thought 
Daniel’s  heart  bounded  with  eager,  unspeakable  desires  ;  for,  after  all,  he 
was  a  man,  neither  worse  nor  better  than  his  fellow's ;  and  there  are  but 
too  many  men  now-a-days  who  would  value  a  few  hours  of  happiness  with 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Brandon  more  highly  than  a  whole  lifetime  of  pure 
love  beside  a  chaste  and  noble  woman.  “  Still,  even  if  she  loves  me,”  he 
repeated,  as  his  better  nature  regained  the  upper  hand,  “what  is  it  to  me? 
Can  I  love  her — I  ?  ’* 

He  then  tried  to  divine  what  might  have  happened  since  his  flight  from 
the  house.  How  had  Miss  Brandon  explained  his  escape  ?  How  had  she 
accounted  for  her  own  excitement  ?  Influenced  by  an  invincible  impulse, 
he  rose  and  approached  the  house,  and  ensconced  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway 
opposite,  he  stood  anxiously  watching  the  windows,  as  if  they  could  tell 
him  w  hat  was  going  on  inside.  The  grand  drawing-room  was  still  brilli¬ 
antly  illuminated,  and  the  shadows  of  people  passing  to  and  fro  within 
were  cast  repeatedly  upou  the  white  curtains.  At  one  moment  a  man 
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approached  one  of  the  windows,  and,  after  looking  out,  suddenly  drew  back ; 
Daniel  distinctly  recognised  him  as  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Had  Miss  Brandon  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  were 
her  people  anxious  about  her?  Such  were  Daniel’s  thoughts,  when  the 
porte  cochdre  of  the  house  grated  on  its  hinges.  A  servant  threw  it  wide 
open,  and  then  a  small  brougham  drawn  by  a  single  horse  emerged  from 
inside  and  turned  rapidly  towards  the  Champs  Elysees.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  however,  the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps  affixed  to  the  gateway 
had  illuminated  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  and,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  Daniel  recognised  in  its  occupant — Miss  Brandon.  The  shock 
was  so  great  that  he  staggered. 

“  She  has  deceived  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage  : 
“  she  has  treated  me  like  an  imbecile,  an  idiot  !  ”  Then  suddenly  con¬ 
ceiving  a  strange  plan,  he  added, — “I  must  know  where  she  is  going  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  will  follow  her.” 

Unfortunately  for  him  Miss  Brandon’s  coachman  had  apparently  received 
special  orders ;  for  he  drove  down  the  avenue  as  fast  as  the  horse  could 
go,  and  the  animal  was  an  admirable  trotter,  carefully  selected  by  Sir 
Tom,  who,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  horse¬ 
flesh  in  Paris.  Still,  Daniel  was  nimble  ;  and  the  hope  of  vengeance  lent 
him  wonderful  strength  and  speed. 

“If  I  could  only  meet  a  cab!”  he  thought.  But  no  vehicle  was  to  be  seen; 
so  with  his  elbows  against  his  sides,  and  husbanding  his  breath,  he  bounded 
after  the  brougham — so  successfully,  indeed,  that  for  a  moment  he  actually 
gained  ground.  When  Miss  Brandon  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
he  was  only  a  few  yards  behind  her  carriage.  But  here  the  coachman 
touched  up  his  horse,  which  suddenly  increased  its  pace,  crossed  the  place, 
and  trotted  swiftly  up  the  Hue  Royale.  Daniel  felt  his  breath  failing  him, 
and  a  stitch  in  his  side,  growing  more  acute  every  moment,  impeded  his 
further  progress.  He  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  pursuit,  when 
he  perceived  a  cab  approaching  him  from  the  Madeleine,  the  driver  half- 
asleep  on  the  box.  Throwing  himself  before  the  horses,  he  cried  : 
“  Driver,  a  hundred  francs  for  you  if  you  follow  that  brougham  !  ” 

But  the  driver,  suddenly  roused  in  the  middle  of  the  street  by  a  man 
with  a  bare  head,  and  in  evening  costume,  and  who  moreover  offered  him 
such  an  enormous  fare,  thought  that  some  drunkard  was  trying  to  play  him 
a  practical  joke,  and  furiously  replied,  “  Look  out,  you  rascal !  Get  out 
of  the  way,  or  I’ll  drive  over  you.  ”  And  so  saying,  he  whipped  up  his 
horse  with  such  effect  that  Daniel  would  have  been  driven  over  if  he 
had  not  promptly  jumped  aside.  This  incident,  brief  as  it  may  seem 
in  words,  had  occupied  some  time,  and  when  he  looked  for  the  brougham, 
he  perceived  that  it  was  already  turning  into  the  boulevard.  It  would 
have  been  arrant  folly  to  attempt  continuing  pursuit.  He  must  submit  to 
his  defeat.  What  could  he  do  ?  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  wake 
up  Maxime,  and  ask  him  for  advice.  But  no, — fate  was  against  him,  and 
he  gave  up  the  idea.  He  walked  slowly  home,  and  threw  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  found  some  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  But  he  had  now 
spent  two  days  in  a  state  of  scarcely  imaginable  excitement  and  anxiety. 
He  had  not  closed  his  eyes  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  despite  himself,  he 
could  not  keep  awake.  Thus  he  fell  asleep,  dreaming  that  he  was  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  investigations  concerning  MLs  Brandon's  antecedents,  and  that  ho 
had  found  the  right  track  at  last. 
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It  was  broad  daylight  when  he  awoke,  chilled  and  stiffened  :  for  he  had 
not  changed  his  clothes  on  returning  home,  and  his  fire  had  gone  out. 
His  first  impulse  was  one  of  wrath  against  himself  for  having  slept. 
What !  he  had  succumbed  so  easily? — he,  a  sailor,  who  remembered  well 
having  remained  forty,  and  even  sixty,  hours  on  deck  when  his  vessel  was 
threatened  by  a  hurricane  ?  Had  his  peaceful  and  monotonous  office  life 
during  the  last  two  years  weakened  him  to  such  a  point  ? 

He  did  not  realise  that  the  greatest  physical  fatigue  is  trifling  in  compari¬ 
son  with  deep  moral  excitement,  which  at  times  shakes  the  human  system 
to  its  very  foundations.  However,  whilst  he  busied  himself  in  kindling  a 
large  fire,  he  grew  conscious  that  the  rest  had  done  him  good.  The  last 
evil  effects  of  his  excitement  the  night  before  had  passed  away  ;  the  charm 
that  had  fascinated  him  was  broken  ;  and  he  once  more  felt  master  of  all 
his  faculties.  His  folly  now  seemed  to  him  so  utterly  inexplicable,  that, 
if  he  had  but  tasted  a  glass  of  lemonade  at  Miss  Brandon’s  house,  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  believe  they  had  given  him  one  of  those  drugs  which 
set  the  brain  on  fire,  and  produce  a  kind  of  delirium.  But  he  had  taken 
nothing,  so  that  he  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  his  weakness. 
After  all  the  cause  was  nothing,  it  was  the  consequences  that  required  his 
attention,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  they  wrould  be  fatal.  Whilst  he 
was  busy  speculating  as  to  the  future,  his  servant  entered  the  room  carrying 
a  hat  and  an  overcoat  on  his  arm.  “Sir,”  said  the  valet,  smiling  maliciously, 
“  you  forgot  these  things  at  the  house  where  you  spent  the  evening  yesterday. 
A  servant  on  horseback  has  just  brought  them,  together  with  this  letter, 
and  is  waiting  for  an  answer.” 

Daniel  took  the  letter  handed  to  him,  and  fora  minute  or  more  examined 
the  direction.  The  handwriting  was  a  woman’s,  small  and  delicate,  and 
having  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  hideous  long  angular  style  of  penman¬ 
ship  which  English  and  American  ladies  habitually  affect.  At  last  he  tore 
open  the  envelope,  whence  escaped  a  delicate  but  penetrating  perfume, 
which  he  had  inhaled,  as  he  well  remembered,  in  Miss  Brandon’s  rooms. 
The  letter  was  indeed  from  her,  and  on  the  top  of  the  page  appeared  her 
name,  Sarah,  in  small  blue  Gothic  characters.  “  Is  it  really  so,  0  Daniel?” 
she  wrote,  “  that  you  are  entirely  mine,  and  that  I  can  count  upon  you  ! 
You  told  me  so  to-night.  Do  you  still  remember  your  promises?  ” 

Daniel  was  thunderstruck.  Miss  Brandon  had  told  him  that  she  was 
imprudence  personified  ;  and  here  she  gave  him  positive  proof  of  it.  Might 
not  these  few  lines  become  a  terrible  weapon  against  her?  Did  they  not 
admit  of  the  most  extraordinary  interpretation  ?  He  was  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  his  servant  asking,  “  What  shall  I  tell  the  man,  sir?  ” 

“Ah,  wait!  ”  answered  Daniel  angrily,  and  sitting  down  at  his  writing- 
table,  he  penned  the  following  lines: — “Certainly,  Miss  Brandon,  I 
remember  the  promises  you  extorted  from  me  when  I  was  not  master  of 
myself:  I  remember  them  but  too  well.”  At  this  point  a  strange  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he  abruptly  paused.  What !  After  being 
caught  in  the  very  first  trap  she  had  set  for  his  inexperience,  was  he  to  risk 
falling  into  a  second  one?  He  tore  his  unfinished  letter  to  pieces,  and, 
turning  to  his  servant,  exclaimed,  “Tell  the  man  I’m  out;  and  make  haste 
and  get  me  a  cab  !  ”  Then,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  he  murmured, 
“Yes,  it  is  better  so.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  Miss  Brandon  in 
uncertainty.  She  cannot  even  suspect  that  I  knowT  of  her  driving  out  this 
morning.  She  imagines  I  am  still  in  the  dark  ;  well,  let  her  believe  it.” 

Still,  this  letter  of  hers  seemed  to  presage  some  fresh  intrigue,  the  idea  of 
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which  troubled  Daniel  exceedingly.  Miss  Brandon  was  certain  of  achieving 
her  end :  what  more  did  she  want  ?  What  other  mysterious  aim  could  she 
have  in  view?  “Ah!  I  cannot  make  it  out,”  sighed  Daniel.  “I  must 
consult  de  Br6van.”  On  his  writing-table,  in  an  unfinished  state,  lay  the 
important  and  urgent  w  ork  which  the  minister  had  entrusted  to  him.  But 
the  minister,  the  department,  his  position,  his  preferment, — all  these  con¬ 
siderations  weighed  nothing  whatever  at  such  a  moment.  After  swiftly 
changing  his  clothes,  he  hurried  down-stairs,  and  whilst  driving  to  his 
friend’s  house,  pondered  over  the  surprise  that  Maxime  would  undoubtedly 
evince  at  the  news  he  had  to  communicate.  When  Daniel  reached  the  Rue 
Lafitte  he  found  M.  de  Br4van  standing  in  his  shirt-sleeves  before  an  immense 
marble  table,  covered  with  pots  and  bottles,  combs,  brushes,  and  sponges, 
pincers,  polishers,  and  files,  engaged,  in  fact,  in  a  most  elaborate  toilette, 
If  Maxime  in  some  degree  expected  Daniel,  he  had  certainly  not  expected 
him  so  early,  for  his  features  assumed  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
prohibit  all  confidential  talk.  But  Daniel  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice 
this.  He  shook  hands  with  his  friend,  sank  heavily  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
exclaimed,  “  I  went  to  see  Miss  Brandon  last  night.  She  made  me  promise 
all  she  wanted.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  came  about !  ” 

“Let  us  hear,”  said  M.  de  Br4van. 

Without  the  least  hesitation  Daniel  then  related  how  Miss  Brandon  had 
taken  him  into  her  boudoir,  and  exculpated  herself  from  all  complicity  in 
Malgat’s  defalcations  by  showing  him  the  letters  the  wretched  man  had 
written.  “  Strange  letters  !  ”  said  he,  “which,  if  authentic — ” 

M.  de  Br^van  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “You  were  warned,”  he  said, 
“  and  yet  you  promised  all  she  wanted  !  Don’t  you  think  she  might  have 
made  you  sign  your  own  death-sentence?  ” 

“  But  Kergrist  ?  ”  exclaimed  Daniel.  * ‘ Kergrist’s  brother  is  her  friend.” 

“I  dare  say.  But  do  you  imagine  he  is  any  cleverer  than  you  are  ? ” 

Although  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  Daniel  proceeded  with  his 
narrative,  describing  his  amazement  when  Miss  Brandon  told  him  that  she 
did  not  really  love  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry. 

“  Ah  !  ha !  ”  exclaimed  Maxime,  with  a  loud  ironical  laugh.  “  Of  course  ! 
And  then  she  went  on,  telling  you  that  she  had  never  yet  loved  anybody, 
having  vainly  looked  for  the  man  she  dreamed  of.  She  so  described  the 
phoenix  to  you,  that  you  asked  yourself,  *  What  does  she  mean  ?  Why,  she 
must  mean  me  !  ’  And  that  idea  tickled  you  prodigiously.  Then  she  threw 
herself  at  your  feet,  and  you  raised  her  up ;  she  had  fainted  ;  she  sobbed 
like  a  distressed  dove  in  your  arms ;  and  you, — well,  you  lost  your  head.” 

Daniel  was  overcome.  “  How  could  you  know  that  ?  ”  he  stammered. 

Maxime  could  not  look  his  friend  in  the  face,  but  his  voice  was  as  steady 
as  ever  as  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  “  I  guess  it.  Didn’t  I 
tell  you  I  knew  Miss  Brandon  ?  She  has  only  one  card  in  her  hand  ;  but 
it  suffices  ;  it  always  makes  a  trick.  ” 

To  be  deceived,  and  made  ridiculous,  is  one  of  those  misfortunes  which 
we  confess  to  ourselves ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  hear  another 
person  relate  our  ill-luck,  and  laugh  at  our  stupidity.  Daniel  could  not 
conceal  his  impatience,  and  dryly  responded,  “  If  I  have  been  Miss  Bran¬ 
don’s  dupe,  my  dear  Maxime,  I  am  so  no  longer,  as  you  yourself  can  see.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  indeed  ?  ” 

*  *  No,  not  in  the  least.  And,  thanks  to  her ;  for  she  herself  destroyed 
my  illusions.” 

“Pshaw  1  ” 
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“  Unconsciously,  of  course.  After  running  away  from  her  like  a  fool,  I 
was  wandering  about  the  streets  near  her  house,  when  I  saw  her  drive 
away  in  her  brougham,  ” 

“  Oh,  come,  now  !  ” 

“  I  saw  her  distinctly.  It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  mind  !  ” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  And  what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  followed  her.” 

M.  de  Br6van  nearly  dropped  the  brush  with  which  he  was  polishing  his 
finger-nails,  but  he  mastered  his  confusion  so  promptly  that  Daniel  did  not 
perceive  it.  “Ah!  you  followed  her,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  all 
his  efforts  could  not  completely  steady.  “Then,  of  course,  you  know 
where  she  went.” 

“Unfortunately  no;  for  she  drove  so  fast,  that,  quick  as  I  am,  I  lost 
sight  of  her  near  the  Madeleine.” 

M.  de  Brevan  was  certainly  breathing  more  freely  as  he  rejoined,  “How 
provoking,  you  lost  a  fine  opportunity.  However,  I  am  by  no  means 
astonished  that  you  are  at  last  enlightened.  ” 

“Oh  !  I  am  so ;  you  may  believe  me.  And  yet — ” 

“Well,  yet?” 

“Daniel  hesitated,  as  if  in  fear  of  another  sardonic  smile  from  Maxime. 
However,  making  an  effort,  he  resumed,  “Well,  I  am  asking  myself 
whether  all  that  Miss  Brandon  says  about  her  childhood,  family,  and 
fortune  might  not,  after  all,  be  true.” 

Maxime  assumed  the  expression  of  a  sensible  man  who  is  forced  to  listen 
to  a  lunatic’s  nonsense. 

“You  think  I  am  absurd,”  said  Daniel.  “Perhaps  I  am;  but  then, 
pray  explain  to  me  how  is  it  that  Miss  Brandon,  who,  if  she  is  an 
adventuress,  must  be  anxious  to  conceal  her  past,  has  pointed  out  to  me  the 
very  means  of  ascertaining  everything  about  her,  and  even  of  learning  the 
precise  amount  of  her  income  ?  America  is  not  so  far  off !  ” 

M.  de  Br&van’s  face  no  longer  expressed  astonishment :  he  looked 
absolutely  bewildered.  “  What !  ”  cried  he,  “  do  you  seriously  think  of 
undertaking  a  trip  to  America  ?  ” 

“Why  not?” 

“Ah,  my  dear  friend,  excuse  my  saying  it,  but  really  you  are  altogether 
too  simple  for  your  age.  What !  haven’t  you  yet  been  able  to  divine  the 
meaning  of  that  suggestion?  And  yet  it  is  patent  enough.  When  Miss 
Brandon  saw  you,  and  had  taken  your  measure,  she  said  to  herself,  ‘  This 
excellent  young  man  is  in  my  way,  he  must  try  a  change  of  air  a  few 
thousand  miles  off.’  And  thereupon  she  suggested  to  you  that  pleasant 
trip  to  America.” 

After  what  Daniel  had  heard  of  Miss  Brandon’s  character,  this  explana¬ 
tion  sounded  by  no  means  improbable.  Still,  as  he  was  not  quite  satisfied, 
he  exclaimed,  “Whether  I  go  or  stay,  the  wedding  will  still  take  place,  so 
that  she  has  no  real  interest  in  my  being  abroad.  Believe  me,  Maxime, 
there  is  something  else  underneath.  Besides  this  marriage,  Miss  Brandon 
must  be  pursuing  some  other  plan.  ” 

“  What  plan  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  That’s  what  I  can’t  find  out.  But,  depend  upon  it,  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  need  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact  that  she  wrote  to  me 
this  morning.” 

“  What !  She  has  written  to  you  ?  ”  exclaimed  Maxime,  starting  up. 

“  Yes  :  and  it  is  that  pursed  letter,  more  than  anything  else,  that  brings 
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me  here.  Just  read  it ;  and,  if  you  can  understand  its  meaning,  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  I  am.” 

M.  de  Brdvan  read  the  five  lines  of  Miss  Brandon’s  missive  at  a  glance. 
“  It  is  incomprehensible,  ”  said  he,  turning  very  pale.  '  *  A  note,  and  such  an 
indiscreet  one  too,  from  a  woman  who  never  writes  !  ”  Glancing  at  Daniel 
as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  his  innermost  thoughts,  he  slowly  added, 
“  Suppose  she  really  loved  you,  what  would  you  say  then?” 

“  It  is  hardly  generous  for  you  to  make  sport  of  me,  Maxime,”  answered 
Daniel,  with  a  look  of  disgust.  “  I  may  be  a  bit  of  a  fool,  but  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  conceited  to  that  point.” 

“That’s  no  answer  to  my  question,”  rejoined  de  Brevan  ;  **  and  I  repeat 
it.  What  would  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  would  say,  that  I  execrate  her  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  If  you  hate  her  so  bitterly,  you  arc  very  near  loving  her.  ” 

“  I  despise  her ;  and  without  esteem — ” 

“That’s  an  old  story  ;  but  it’s  no  impediment.” 

“  Finally,  you  know  how  fondly  I  love  Mile,  de  Ville-Haudry.” 

‘ '  Certainly  I  do  :  but  it’s  not  the  same  thing.  ” 

M.  de  Br6van  had  at  last  finished  his  careful  toilet.  Donning  a  dressing- 
gown,  he  now  adjourned  with  Daniel  into  his  sitting-room,  where,  ensconcing 
himself  in  an  easy- chair,  and  assuming  the  professional  air  of  a  physician 
questioning  a  patient,  he  asked,  “  And  what  have  you  said  in  reply?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘  ‘  That’s  right ;  and  for  the  future  I  advise  you  to  follow  the  same  plan. 
Don’t  say  a  word.  Can  yon  do  anything  to  prevent  Miss  Brandon  from 
carrying  out  her  purpose?  No  !  Let  her  go  on,  then.” 

“  But — ” 

“Let  me  finish.  It  is  not  only  your  own  interest  to  act  in  this  fashion, 
but  Mile.  Henriette’s  interest  as  well.  You  will  be  inconsolable  on  the  day 
you  are  parted  ;  but  you,  yourself,  will  at  least  be  free  to  act.  Mile. 
Henriette,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  compelled  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  Miss  Brandon  ;  and  you  don’t  know  what  a  stepmother  can  do  to 
torture  her  husband’s  child.  ”  Daniel  trembled.  He  had  already  thought 
of  that  contingency,  and  the  idea  had  made  him  shudder.  “For  the 
present,”  continued  de  Brevan,  “the  most  important  thing  is  to  find  out 
how  your  flight  has  been  explained.  We  may  be  able  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.” 

“  I’ll  try  to  find  that  out  at  once,”  replied  Daniel;  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Maxime,  he  hurried  down-stairs  to  his  cab,  and  bade  the  driver 
convey  him  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  mansion. 

The  count  wras  at  home — walking  np  and  down  his  study  in  the  most 
excited  manner.  Something  serious  had  evidently  occurred,  for  although 
it  was  nearly  noon  he  had  not  yet  entrusted  himself  to  his  valet’s  artistic 
hands.  Directly  Daniel  was  ushered  into  the  room  he  stopped  short,  and, 
crossing  his  arms  over  his  chest,  angrily  exclaimed,  “Ah  !  here  you  are, 
M.  Champcey.  Well,  you  are  behaving  nicely  !  ” 

“I,  count?  How  so?” 

“How  so?  Who  else  overwhelmed  Miss  Sarah  with  insnlts  at  the  very 
time  when  she  was  trying  to  explain  everything  to  you?  Who  else, 
ashamed  of  his  scandalous  conduct,  ran  away,  not  daring  to  remain  in  the 
house  ?  ”  What  had  the  count  been  told  ?  certainly  not  the  truth.  “  And 
do  you  know,  M.  Champcey,”  he  continued,  “what  was  the  effect  of  your 
brutality?  Miss  Brandon  was  seized  with  such  a  terrible  nervous  attack, 
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that  they  had  to  send  the  carriage  for  a  doctor.  You  unlucky  man,  you 
might  have  killed  her !  Of  course,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  her  room  ;  but 
from  the  drawing-room  even  I  could  at  times  hear  her  painful  moans  and 
sobs.  It  was  only  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning  that  she  grew  calmer  and 
was  able  to  rest ;  and  then  Mrs  Brian,  taking  pity  on  my  grief,  allowed 
me  to  see  her,  sleeping  like  an  infant.” 

Daniel  listened  to  this  narrative  in  a  state  of  amazement,  stupefied,  so  to 
say,  by  the  impudence  displayed  by  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian,  and  hardly 
able  to  understand  the  count’s  astonishing  credulity.  ‘  ‘  How  abominable  !  ” 
thought  he.  “Here  am  I  acting,  despite  myself,  as  Miss  Brandon’s  accom¬ 
plice.  Must  I  actually  aid  her  in  obtaining  possession  of  this  unlucky  man  ?  ” 
But  what  could  he  do?  Should  he  speak?  Should  he  tell  the  count,  that 
if  he  had  really  heard  moans  and  sobs,  they  were  certainly  not  uttered  by 
Miss  Brandon?  Should  he  tell  him  that,  while  he  was  dying  with  anxiety, 
his  chaste  inamorata  was  driving  about  Paris,  Heaven  knows  where  and  to 
whom?  The  thought  of  doing  so  occurred  to  Daniel.  But  what  would 
have  been  the  good  of  it  ?  Would  the  count  believe  him  ?  Most  probably 
not.  He  would  only  increase  his  entanglement,  which  was  already  com¬ 
plicated  enough.  Besides,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  show  that  letter  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  Still,  he  tried  to 
excuse  himself,  and  began, — “Believe  me,  count,  I  am  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  insult  a  woman.” 

“  Oh,  pray,  spare  me  a  useless  rigmarole,  ”  cried  M.  de  Ville-Handry,  rudely 
interrupting  him.  “Besides,  I  don’t  blame  you  particularly.  I  know  the 
heart  of  man  well  enough  to  realize  that  you  did  not  so  much  follow  your  own 
inspirations  as  my  daughter’s  suggestions.  ”  Such  an  idea  on  the  count’s  part 
was  ominous,  and  Daniel  hastily  made  another  effort  at  explanation.  But  the 
count  stamped  his  foot  and  fiercely  cried,  “  No  more  !  I  mean  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  this  absurd  opposition  at  once.  Am  I  no  longer  master  in  my  own  house? 
Am  I  to  be  treated  like  a  servant,  and  laughed  at  into  the  bargain?  Ah  ! 
I’ll  show  you  all  who’s  the  master.  ”  Growing  a  trifle  calmer  after  this  out¬ 
burst,  he  continued — “Ah,  M.  Champcey  !  I  didn’t  expect  this  from  you. 
Poor  Sarah  !  To  think  that  I  could  not  spare  her  such  a  humiliation  !  But 
it  is  the  last ;  and  this  very  day,  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  she  shall  know  that  all 
is  ended.  I  have  just  sent  for  my  daughter  to  tell  her  that  the  wedding-day 
is  fixed.  All  the  formalities  are  fulfilled.  We  have  the  necessary  papers — ” 
He  paused,  for  at  this  moment  Henriette  entered  the  room.  “You  wish 
to  speak  to  me,  papa?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

Greeting  Daniel  with  a  sweet  glance,  Henriette  approached  the  count, 
and  offered  him  her  forehead  to  kiss  ;  but  he  waived  her  back,  and  assum¬ 
ing  an  air  of  supreme  solemnity,  exclaimed,  “I  have  sent  for  you,  my 
daughter,  to  inform  you  that  to-morrow  fortnight  I  shall  marry  Miss 
Brandon.”  Henriette  must  have  been  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind, 
for  she  did  not  evince  any  great  emotion.  Her  feelings  only  betrayed  them¬ 
selves  in  her  sudden  pallor,  and  the  ray  of  wrath  which  for  one  second  shot 
from  her  eyes.  “  Under  these  circumstances,”  continued  the  count,  it  is  not 
proper  or  decent  that  you  should  remain  a  stranger  to  the  angel  who  is  to  be 
your  mother,  and  I  shall  therefore  introduce  you  to  her  this  very  afternoon.  ” 
“  The  young  girl  gently  shook  her  head,  and  replied,  “  No  !  ” 

“  What  1  ”  cried  the  count,  flushing  crimson,  “  You  dare  !  What  would 
you  say  if  I  threatened  to  carry  you  forcibly  to  Miss  Brandon’s  house?” 

“I  should  say,  father,  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  me  go  there,” 
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Her  attitude  was  firm,  though  not  defiant.  She  spoke  in  a  calm,  gentle 
voice,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  had  taken  an  unchangeable  resolution. 

“Then  you  detest,  you  envy  Miss  Brandon?”  rejoined  M.  de  Ville- 
Handry,  quite  amazed  at  the  audacity  shewn  by  this  usually  timid  girl. 

“I,  father?  Why  should  I?  I  only  know  tbat  she  cannot  become  the 
Countess  de  Ville-Handry,  after  filling  all  Paris  with  evil  reports.” 

“  Who  has  told  you  so?  M.  Champcey,  no  doubt.” 

“  Everybody  has  told  me  so,  father.” 

“So,  because  she  has  been  slandered,  the  poor  girl — ” 

“  I  am  willing  to  think  she  is  innocent ;  but  the  Countess  de  Ville-Handry 
should  be  above  suspicion.”  As  she  spoke  Henriette  raised  herself  to  her  full 
height;  and  then  in  a  louder  voice,  she  added,  “  You  are  master  here,  father, 
and  can  do  as  you  choose.  But  I — I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  my  mother’s 
memory,  to  protest  by  all  the  means  in  my  power  ;  and  I  shall  protest.” 

The  count  stammered  and  stared.  The  blood  was  rising  to  his  head. 
“At  last  I  know  and  understand  you,  Henriette,”  cried  he.  “I  was  not 
mistaken.  It  was  you  who  sent  M.  Champcey  to  Miss  Brandon,  to  insult 
her  at  her  own  house.” 

“  Sir  !  ”  interrupted  Daniel  in  a  threatening  tone. 

But  the  count  could  not  be  restrained  ;  and,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets,  he  continued, — “Yes,  I  read  your  innermost  heart, 
Henriette.  You  are  afraid  of  losing  a  part  of  your  inheritance.  ” 

Stung  by  this  insult,  Henriette  rejoined,  “  But  don’t  you  see,  father, 
that  it  is  this  woman  who  wants  your  fortune,  and  that  she  does  not  love 
you,  and  cannot  do  so.  ” 

“  Why,  if  you  please?” 

The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  had  asked  this  question  of  his  daughter  once 
before,  and  in  almost  the  same  words.  Then  she  had  not  dared  to  answer 
him  ;  but  now,  insulted  by  a  woman  she  despised,  and  carried  away  by  her 
feelings,  she  momentarily  forgot  all  filial  respect.  Grasping  her  father’s 
arm  and  drawing  him  towards  a  looking-glass,  she  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  “  You  ask  my  why  ?  Well,  look  there  !  look  at  yourself  !  ” 

If  the  count  had  contented  himself  with  trusting  nature  he  would  have 
looked  barely  sixty — or  some  ten  years  younger  than  he  really  was ;  but 
his  partiality  for  the  artifices  of  the  toilet  table  had  spoilt  everything ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  with  his  scanty  hair  half  white  and  half  dyed,  with  the 
rouge  and  paint  of  yesterday  cracked  and  fallen  away  in  places,  he  was 
certainly  a  sorry  spectacle  indeed.  Did  he  see  himself  in  the  looking-glass 
as  he  really  was, — hideous  ?  At  all  events  he  turned  livid ;  and,  with 
bitter,  concentrated  rage,  exclaimed,  “You  infamous  girl.”  Then,  as  she 
burst  into  sobs,  terrified  as  much  by  her  own  audacity  as  by  his  words,  he 
continued — “No  acting  please.  At  four  o’clock  precisely  I  shall  send  for 
you.  If  I  find  you  dressed,  and  ready  to  accompany  me  to  Miss  Brandon’s 
house,  all  right.  If  not,  M.  Champcey  has  been  here  for  the  last  time  in 
his  life;  and  you  will  never — do  you  hear? — never  be  his  wife.  Now  I 
will  leave  you  alone  together;  you  can  reflect.”  So  saying  he  left  the 
room,  closing  the  door  so  violently  that  the  whole  house  seemed  to  shake. 

No  more  hope ; — both  Henriette  and  Daniel  were  crushed  by  this  certain 
conviction.  The  crisis  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  In  a  few  hours’ 
time  the  mischief  would  be  done.  Daniel  was  the  first  to  shake  off  the 
stupor  of  despair;  and,  taking  Henriette  by  the  hand,  he  asked  her, 
“  You  have  heard  what  your  father  said.  What  will  you  do  ?  ” 

‘  *  What  I  said  I  would,  whatever  it  may  cost  me.  ” 
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“But  could  you  not—1 " 

“Yield?”  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  And,  looking  at  Daniel  with 
grieved  surprise,  she  added,  “Would  you  really  dare  to  give  me  that 
advice, — you  who  had  only  to  look  at  Miss  Brandon  to  lose  your  self- 
control  so  far  as  to  overwhelm  her  with  insults  ?  ” 

“  Henriette,  I  swear — ” 

“And  this  to  such  an  extent  that  my  father  accused  you  of  having 
done  so  at  my  bidding.  Ah,  you  have  been  very  imprudent,  Daniel !  ” 

The  unhappy  man  wrung  his  hands  with  despair.  How  terribly  he  was 
punished  for  a  moment’s  forgetfulness  !  He  had  already  blamed  himself 
for  not  revealing  the  infamous  trickery  practised  on  the  count  by  Sir 
Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  while  Miss  Brandon  was  driving  about  Paris.  And 
now  he  was  in  a  still  more  difficult  position  :  he  could  not  even  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  state  of  things.  He  made  no  rejoinder;  and  Henriette 
gloried  in  his  silence.  “You  see,”  she  said,  “that,  if  your  heart  condemns 
me,  your  reason  and  your  conscience  approve  of  my  decision.” 

Without  replying,  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  like  a  wild  beast  search¬ 
ing  for  some  outlet  from  its  cage.  He  felt  he  was  caught,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  that  he  could  do  nothing, — nothing  at  all.  “Ah,  we  must 
surrender  1”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  grief  ;  “we  must  do 
so,  for  we  are  helpless.  Let  us  give  up  the  struggle  :  reason  demands  it. 
We  have  done  enough;  we  have  done  our  duty.”  Trembling  with 
emotion,  he  spoke  on  for  some  time,  bringing  forward  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  he  could  think  of  one  by  one,  love  lending  him  the  while  all 
its  persuasive  power.  And  at  last  it  looked  as  if  Henriette’s  determina¬ 
tion  were  giving  way,  as  if  she  were  beginning  to  hesitate.  It  was  so  ; 
but  she  still  struggled  against  her  own  emotion,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low 
tone,  “No  doubt,  Daniel,  you  think  I  am  not  yet  wretched  enough.” 
And  giving  him  along,  anxious  glance,  she  added,  “Say  no  more,  or  I 
shall  begin  to  fear  that  you  dread  the  interval  that  must  elapse  till  we  can 
be  united,  and  that  you  doubt  me — or  yourself.” 

He  blushed,  finding  himself  thus  half  detected ;  but  still  impelled  by 
his  presentiments,  he  insisted, — “No,  I  do  not  doubt;  but  I  cannot  re¬ 
concile  myself  to  the  idea  of  your  having  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
Miss  Brandon,  Elgin,  and  Mrs  Brian.  Since  this  abominable  adventuress 
must  triumph,  let  us  fly.  I  have  a  respectable  old  kinswoman  of  mine 
living  in  Anjou  who  will  be  very  proud  to  offer  you  her  hospitality.” 

Henriette  raised  her  hand  to  interrupt  him.  “  In  other  words,”  said  she, 
“  I,  who  risk  my  happiness  in  order  to  avoid  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  Ville- 
Handry,  I  ought  to  tarnish  it  in  an  almost  ineffaceable  manner.  That 
cannot  be.  I  occupy  a  post  of  honour  which  I  shall  not  abandon.  The 
more  formidable  Miss  Brandon  is,  the  more  it  becomes  my  duty  to  remain 
here  in  order  to  watch  over  my  father.”  At  these  words  Daniel  trembled, 
for  he  now  remembered  what  M.  de  Brdvan  had  told  him  of  Miss  Brandon’s 
devices  for  getting  rid  of  troublesome  people.  Did  Henriette’s  instinct 
lead  her  to  anticipate  a  crime?  No,  not  such  a  crime,  at  least.  “You 
will  understand  my  decision  all  the  better,”  she  continued,  “  when  I  tell 
you  what  a  strange  discovery  I  have  made.  This  morning  a  gentleman, 
who  said  he  was  a  lawyer,  called  here,  and  asked  to  see  the  Count  de  Yille- 
Handry,  with  whom,  he  declared,  he  had  a  most  important  appointment. 
The  servants  told  him  their  master  was  out ;  whereupon  he  became  angry, 
declared  it  wasn’t  possible,  and  talked  so  loud,  that  I  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Directly  he  saw  me,  and  found  out  who  I  was,  he  quieted 
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down,  and  begged  me  to  take  charge  of  the  draft  of  a  legal  paper  which 
he  had  been  directed  to  prepare,  and  which  he  desired  me  to  hand  to  my 
father.  I  promised  to  do  so  ;  but,  as  I  was  carrying  the  paper  up-stairs  to 
lay  it  on  my  father’s  writing-table,  I  happened  to  look  at  it.  Do  you  know 
what  it  was  ?  The  statutes  of  a  new  speculative  company,  of  which  my 
father  was  to  be  chairman.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“Yes,  unfortunately.  Just  under  the  title  of  the  company  I  read  ‘The 
Count  de  Ville-Haudry,  Chairman  and  Chief  Director,’  after  which  all  his 
other  titles  and  dignities  were  enumerated,  together  with  the  high  offices 
he  has  filled,  and  the  French  and  foreign  decorations  he  has  received.” 

Daniel  could  no  longer  doubt.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  “  we  knew  that  they 
would  try  to  obtain  possession  of  your  father’s  fortune,  and  now  we  have 
proof  of  it.  But  what  can  we  do  against  their  cunning  manoeuvres  ?  ” 

Bowing  her  head,  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  resignation,  “  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  inoffensive  child  is  often  sufficient  to 
intimidate  the  boldest  criminals,  and  frighten  them  away.  If  God  wills  it 
so,  that  shall  be  my  part.”  Then,  as  Daniel  tried  once  more  to  insist,  she 
resumed,  “You  forget,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  is,  perhaps  for  many 
years,  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  be  alone  together.  Let  us  think  of  the 
future.  I  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  my  maids,  to  whom  you 
must  direct  your  letters.  Her  name  is  Clarisse  Pontois.  If  any  grave, 
unforeseen  emergency  should  necessitate  our  seeing  one  another,  Clarisse 
will  bring  you  the  key  of  the  little  garden-gate,  and  you  will  come.” 

Both  of  them  had  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  and  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts  increased  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  revolved  round  the  dial.  They 
knew  they  would  have  to  part ;  and  could  they  hope  ever  to  meet  agaiu  ?  It 
had  just  struck  four  o’clock,  when  M.  de  Ville-Handry  reappeared.  Stung 
to  the  quick  by  what  he  called  his  daughter’s  insulting  remarks,  he  had 
stimulated  his  valet’s  zeal  with  such  effect  that  the  latter  had  evidently 
surpassed  himself  in  the  arrangement  of  his  master’s  hair,  and  especially 
in  freshening  his  complexion.  “  Well,  Heuriette?  ”  asked  the  count. 

“  My  decision  remains  unchanged,  father.” 

The  count  was  probably  prepared  for  this  answer,  for  he  momentarily 
succeeded  in  controlling  his  temper.  “Once  more,  Henriette,”  he  said, 
“consider!  Don’t  decide  rashly,  relying  simply  upon  odious  slanders.” 
So  saying  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  photograph,  gave  it  a  loving  look,  and 
handing  it  to  his  daughter,  added, — “Here  is  Miss  Brandon’s  portrait. 
Look  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  the  womau  to  whom  God  has  given  such  a 
charming  face  and  such  sublime  eyes  can  have  a  bad  heart.  ” 

Henriette  examined  the  likeness  attentively,  and,  returning  it  to  her 
father,  coldly  replied,  “  This  woman  is  certainly  beautiful.  Now  I  can 
explain  to  myself  that  new  company  of  which  you  are  to  be  the  chairman.  ” 

The  count  turned  pale  at  this  unexpected  answer  :  “  Unhappy  child  ! 
Unhappy  child !”  he  cried,  “You  dare  insult  an  angel  ’  ” 

Mad  with  rage,  he  had  raised  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  strike  his 
daughter,  when  Daniel  seized  his  wrist  and  threateningly  exclaimed,  “Ah, 
sir,  have  a  care  !  have  a  care  !  ” 

Giving  the  young  officer  a  look  of  concentrated  hatred,  the  count  freed 
himself,  and  poiuted  to  the  door.  “  M.  Champcey,”  he  said,  “I  order  you 
to  leave  this  house  instantly  ;  and  I  forbid  your  ever  entering  it  again. 
My  servants  will  be  informed,  that,  if  one  of  them  ever  allows  you  to  crosr 
the  threshold  of  this  house,  he  will  be  instantly  dismissed.  Go,  sir  !  ” 
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XI. 

Foojr-akd-L'WEKTY  hours  after  Daniel,  pale  and  staggering,  turned  his 
back  on  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  mansion,  he  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  this  last  blow.  The  situation  was  desperate  indeed.  He  had  made 
a  mortal  enemy  of  the  man  whom  it  was  his  greatest  interest  to  conciliate  ; 
and  the  latter,  who  of  his  own  accord  would  have  parted  with  him  re¬ 
gretfully,  had  now  turned  him  disgracefully  out  of  his  house,  Daniel  could 
hardly  account  to  himself  for  the  way  in  which  all  this  had  happened, 
indeed,  when  he  recalled  the  .events  of  the  last  few  days,  be  asked  himself 
whether  he  were  dreaming  or  awake.  His  own  conduct  had  been  pitiful, 
and  then  fate  had  been  against  him, — Fate,  the  blind  goddess  which  we  all 
accuse  when  frightened  with  our  own  responsibility.  He  was  still  cursing 
fortune,  and  shrinking  from  contact  with  the  future,  when,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  a  letter  reached  him  from  Henriette.  Thus  it  was  she  who  antici¬ 
pated  him,  and  who,  realising  how  desperate  he  must  be,  had  sufficient 
tact  to  write  to  him  almost  cheerfully.  “Immediately  after  your  departure, 
my  dear  Daniel,  my  father  ordered  me  to  my  own  room,  and  decided  that 
I  should  stay  there  till  I  became  more  reasonable.  I  know  I  shall  remain 
there  a  long  time.  What  we  need  most  of  all,  oh,  my  only  friend  !  is  cour¬ 
age.  Will  you  have  as  mueh  as  your  Henriette  ?  ” 

“  She  is  right,”  exclaimed  Daniel,  moved  to  tears  ;  “  what  we  need  is 
courage, — I  must  be  brave.”  And  with  the  view  of  shaking  off  his  despair, 
and  recovering  that  calmness  which  would  be  requisite  when  the  hour  of 
action  sounded,  he  vowed  he  would  return  to  work.  But  this  was  more 
easily  said  than  done,  for  he  found  that  he  could  not  divert  his  thoughts 
from  his  misfortunes.  He  was  disgusted  now  with  the  studies  which  had 
once  delighted  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  balance  of  his  life  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Thus  he  still  led  the  existence  of  a  desperate  man.  Early  every 
morning  he  hurried  to  M.  de  Br^van,  and  remained  in  his  company  as  long 
as  possible.  When  left  to  himself,  he  wandered  at  hap-hazard  along  the 
boulevards,  or  up  the  Champs  Elysdes.  He  dined  early,  hurried  home 
again,  and  donning  a  rough  overcoat  which  he  had  worn  on  board  ship, 
went  to  roam  round  about  the  palace  of  his  beloved,  hoping  that  by  some 
chance  he  might  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her.  He  was  dying  of  inaction ;  and 
yet,  what  could  he  do  ?  His  situation  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  purchaser 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  who  is  constrained  to  cross  his  arms  and  wait  till  the 
prizes  are  drawn  to  know  his  fate.  He  had  spent  a  week  or  so  in  this 
condition,  when  one  morning,  just  as  lie  was  going  out,  his  boll  rang.  He 
went  to  the  door,  and  was  confronted  by  a  lady,  who,  without  saying  a 
word,  swiftly  walked  in,  and  promptly  shut  the  door  behind  her.  Al¬ 
though  she  was  enveloped  in  a  long  cloak  which  completely  hid  her  figure, 
and  wore  a  thick  veil  before  her  face,  Daniel  recognized  her  at  once.  “Miss 
Brandon  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  raised  her  veil.  “  Yes,  it  is  I,”  she  replied, 
“risking  another  slander  in  addition  to  all  the  others  that  have  been 
raised  against  me,  Daniel.” 

Amazed  at  a  step  which  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  imprudence,  he 
remained  standing  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  did  not  even  think  of  inviting 
Miss  Brandon  to  enter  his  sitting-room.  She  entered  it  of  her  own 
accord,  however  ;  and  when  lie  had  followed  her,  she  resumed  : — “  I  came, 
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sir,  to  ask  you  what  you  have  done  with  the  promise  you  gave  me  the 
other  night  at  my  house  ?  ”  A  pause  followed,  and  as  Daniel  did  not 
reply,  she  continued — “  Come,  I  see  you  are  like  all  the  others.  When 
men  pledge  tlieir  word  to  other  men,  who  are  a  match  for  them,  they 
consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  it  ;  but  if  the  promise  is  given  t  a 
woman,  they  toss  it  aside,  and  boast  of  having  done  so.”  Whilst  she  was 
speaking,  Daniel  could  scarcely  coutrol  himself,  but  she  pretended  not  to 
notice  his  agitation,  and  coldly  pursued:  “I — I  have  a  better  memory 
than  you,  sir ;  and  I  meau  to  prove  it  to  you.  I  know  what  has  happened 
at  M.  de  Ville-Handry’s  house  :  he  has  told  me  everything.  You  allowed 
yourself  to  be  carried  away  so  far  as  to  raise  your  haud  against  him.” 

“  He  was  going  to  strike  his  daughter,  and  I  withheld  his  arm.” 

“  No,  sir  1  my  dear  count  is  incapable  of  such  violence  ;  and  yet  his  own 
daughter  had  dared  to  taunt  him  with  his  weakness,  pretending  that  he 
had  been  induced  by  me  to  establish  a  speculative  company.”  Daniel 
made  no  rejoinder,  so  she  continued:  “And  you — you  allowed  Mile. 
Henriette  to  say  all  these  absurd  offensive  things.  The  idea  of  me  induc¬ 
ing  the  count  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  where  money  might  be  lost ! 
What  interest  could  1  have  in  doing  so?”  Her  voice  began  to  tremble ;  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “  Interest  !  ”  she  resumed.  “  Money  ! 
The  world  can  think  of  no  other  motive  now-a-days.  Money  !  I  have 
enough  of  it.  If  I  marry  the  count,  you  kuow  why  I  do  it,— you  !  And 
you  also  know  that  it  depended,  aud  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  still 
depends,  upon  one  single  man  whether  I  break  off  that  match  this  very 
day  or  not.”  As  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him  in  a  manner  which  would 
all  but  have  caused  a  statue  to  tremble  on  its  pedestal. 

But  he,  with  his  heart  full  of  hatred,  retained  his  previous  frigid 
manner,  enjoying  the  revenge  which  was  thus  presented  to  him.  “  I  will 
believe  whatever  you  wish  to  say,”  he  replied  in  a  mocking  tone,  “  if  you 
will  answer  me  a  single  question.” 

“Ask,  sir.” 

“The  other  night,  when  I  left  you,  where  did  you  go  in  your  carriage  ?” 

He  expected  she  would  become  confused,  turn  pale,  and  stammer.  Not 
at  all.  “Ah!  you  know  that?”  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  admirable 
caudour.  “  Ah !  I  committed  almost  as  imprudent  an  act  as  I  am  doing 
now.  Suppose  some  fool  ouly  saw  me  leave  your  rooms  ?  ” 

Excuse  me,  but  that  is  no  answer.  Where  did  you  go?”  And  as  she 
remained  silent,  surprised  by  Daniel’s  firmness,  he  added,  sneeringly,  “Then 
you  confess  it  would  be  madness  to  believe  you  ?  Let  us  break  off  here, 
and  pray  God  that  I  may  be  able  to  forget  all  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.” 

Miss  Brandon’s  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  grief  or  rage.  Folding 
her  hands  she  exclaimed,  in  a  suppliant  tone,  “I  beg  you,  M.  Champcey, 
grant  me  only  five  minutes.  I  must  speak  to  you.  If  you  knew — ” 

He  could  not  lay  hands  on  a  woman  to  turn  her  out,  so  makiug  her  a 
low  bow,  he  withdrew  into  his  bedroom,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Then  at  once  applyiug  his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  he  perceived  Miss  Brandou, 
whose  features  were  convulsed  with  rage,  threaten  him  with  her  clenched 
hand,  and  hastily  leave  the  room.  “  She  was  going  to  dig  another  pit  for 
me,”  thought  Daniel.  And  the  idea  that  he  had  avoided  it  made  him,  for 
at  least  some  hours,  forget  his  sorrow. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  on  returning  home  from  one  of  his  usual 
rambles,  he  found  an  official  package  awaiting  him.  It  contained  two  letters, 
one  of  which  iuforiiied  him  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant; 
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while  the  other  ordered  him  to  report  four  days  hence  at  Rochefort,  on 
board  the  frigate  “  Conquest,  ”  now  lying  in  the  roadstead,  and  waiting  for 
two  battalions  of  marines  to  be  transferred  to  Cochin  China.  Daniel  had 
for  long  years,  and  with  all  a  young  man’s  eager  ambition,  desired  the 
promotion  now  granted  him — the  first  6tape  towards  distinguished  rank. 
But  now  that  his  oft-repeated  wishes  were  realised,  far  from  experiencing 
delight,  he  almost  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  despair.  For  with  the  news  of 
his  promotion  came  the  fatal  order  to  a  distant  land.  Why  was  such  an 
order  sent  to  him  ?  He  occupied  at  the  Ministry  a  post  in  which  he  could 
render  valuable  services,  while  so  many  of  his  comrades,  idly  waiting  in 
port,  were  anxiously  watching  for  a  chance  to  go  into  active  service.  “  Ah !  ” 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  a  fresh  thought  filled  his  heart  with  rage,  “Miss 
Brandon  has  had  a  hand  in  this,  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  at  once.”  She 
had  begun  by  having  him  banished  from  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  house, 
so  that  he  and  Henriette  might  neither  meet  nor  speak  together,  and  now 
she  was  intent  on  raising  another  barrier  between  them — one  of  those 
obstacles  which  no  lover’s  ingenuity  could  overcome, — a  thousand  miles  of 
ocean.  “  No,  no  !  ”  he  cried  in  his  anguish,  “  It  shall  not  be.  Rather  give 
up  my  career, — rather  send  in  my  resignation.” 

Hence,  on  the  following  morning  he  donned  his  uniform,  determined  to 
lay  the  matter,  first  of  all,  before  the  officer  who  was  his  immediate 
superior,  and  resolved,  if  he  did  not  succeed  with  him,  to  apply  to  the 
minister  in  person.  Daniel’s  superior  was  a  worthy  old  captain,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man  in  reality,  but  who  had  so  long  assumed  the  manner  of  a  stern 
official,  that  he  had  finished  by  altogether  becoming  what  he  merely  wished 
to  appear.  When  Daniel  entered  his  office,  he  fancied  he  came  to  inform 
him  of  his  promotion,  so  making  a  great  effort  to  smile,  he  hailed  him  with 
these  words,  “  Well,  Lieut.  Champcey,  we  are  satisfied,  I  hope  ?  ”  But 
perceiving  immediately  afterwards  that  Daniel  did  not  wear  the  epaulets 
of  his  new  rank,  he  added, — “Why,  how’s  that,  lieutenant?  Perhaps 
you  have  not  yet  heard — ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,”  answered  Daniel. 

“Why  on  earth,  then,  have  you  no  epaulets?”  rejoined  the  official, 
frowning,  as  if  he  thought  such  carelessness  augured  ill  for  the  service. 

Daniel  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  which  was  very  little,  and 
then  boldly  approached  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  “I  have  received  an 
order  for  active  service.” 

“I  know, — on  board  ‘The  Conquest,’  now  in  the  roadstead  atRochfort 
and  bound  for  Cochin  China.” 

“  I  have  to  be  at  my  post  in  four  days.” 

“And  you  think  the  time  too  short?  It  is  short.  But  impossible  to 
grant  you  ten  minutes  more.’ 

“  I  don’t  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  captain  :  I  want  the  favour— to  be 
allowed  to  keep  my  place  here.” 

The  old  officer  could  hardly  retain  his  scat.  “  You  would  prefer  not  to  go 
on  board  ship,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  very  day  after  your  promotion?  Ah, 
come,  you  are  mad  !  ” 

Daniel  shook  his  head  sadly.  “Believe  me,  captain,”  he  replied,  “I 
obey  the  most  imperative  duty.” 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  the  captain 
seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  such  duty.  “  Is  it  your  family  that 
keeps  you  ?  ”  he  suddenly  asked. 

“I  have  no  family,” 
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“  Are  you  going  to  be  married  immediately  ?  ” 

“  Unfortuuately,  no  !  ” 

“Perhaps  your  fortune  is  in  danger  ?  ” 

“No,  captain.” 

“Then  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  with  your  imperative  duty?”  cried 
the  old  officer;  adding,  in  his  gruffest  tone,  “You  mean  no  doubt  that 
your  position  here  is  more  agreeable  thau  service  on  board  ship.  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  You  come  to  the  office  at  eleven  o’clock  ;  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
you  have  a  nice  warm  room  to  shelter  you.  Even  supposing  that  there  is 
anything  to  do,  you  take  it  easy ;  and  at  five  o’clock  you  are  free.  Iu  the 
evening  you  can  stroll  along  the  boulevards ;  you  have  your  cafe,  your 
friends,  and  your  favourite  theatre.  All  that  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  more 
pleasant  than  having  to  pace  deck  in  the  midst  of  a  gale.  Finally,  to  crown 
everything,  you  have  no  doubt  some  pretty  little  friend  who  says  she  loves 
you  dearly,  and  begins  to  weep  like  a  Magdalen  at  the  mere  thought  of 
your  leaving  her.” 

“But,  captain — ” 

“Silence,  sir  !  That  is  the  universal  story  with  you  young  officers;  as  soon 
as  you  have  been  six  months  in  Paris,  nothing  can  move  you  away  again. 
Upon  my  word,  when  people  prefer  living  like  private  citizens,  they  ought 
to  change  their  profession.  In  the  meantime,  however,  you  are  a  sailor ; 
you  have  received  your  orders  ;  and  you  must  go.  You  have  still  three 
days  to  make  your  arrangements,  and  say  good-bye.” 

This  meaut  that  Daniel  might  retire,  but  the  young  officer  was  determined 
to  carry  matters  to  extremes.  “Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  captain,” 
said  he.  “If  my  place  can’t  really  be  filled  by  one  of  my  comrades,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  send  in  my  resignation.  ” 

“I  told  you  you  were  a  fool!”  furiously  ejaculated  the  old  official, 
bounding  from  his  chair. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  me,  captain,”  pleaded  Daniel. 
And  if  you  only  knew  my  reasons ;  if  I  could  tell  them—” 

“Reasons  which  can’t  be  told  are  always  bad  ones.  I  insist  upon  what 
I  have  told  yon.” 

“Then,  captain,  I  shall  be  compelled,  to  my  infinite  sorrow,  to  insist 
upon  offering  my  resignation.” 

The  old  sailor’s  brow  grew  darker  and  darker.  “  Your  resignation,  your 
resignation  !  ”  he  growled.  “You  talk  of  it  very  lightly.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will  be  accepted.  ‘The  Conquest’  is  not  sailing  on  a 
pleasure-party  :  she  is  sent  out  to  take  part  in  a  serious  campaign,  and  will 
probably  be  absent  for  some  time.  We  have  unpleasant  complications  in 
Cochin  China,  and  are  sending  out  reinforcements.  You  are  still  in 
France ;  but  are  actually  under  orders  to  meet  the  enemy.  Now,  men 
dou’t  resign  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Lieut.  Champcey  !  ” 

Dauiel  turned  very  pale.  “You  are  severe,  captain,”  he  said. 

“I  have  no  idea,  I  assure  you,  of  being  gentle  ;  and  if  my  severity  can 
induce  you  to  change  your  mind — ” 

“Unfortunately,  I  cannot  alter  my  decision.” 

The  old  officer  rose,  and  paced  the  room,  giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  oaths 
of  various  kinds ;  then  suddenly  halting  in  front  of  Daniel,  he  drily 
remarked,  “If  that  is  so,  the  case  is  serious  :  I  must  report  it  to  the 
minister  in  person.  What  time  is  it  ?  Eleven  o’clock.  Come  here  again  at 
half-past  twelve.  I  shall  have  settled  the  matter  then.” 

Quite  certain  that  his  superior  would  say  nothing  in  his  favour,  Daniel 
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retired,  and  was  hurrying  out  of  the  building,  down  a  narrow  passage, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  by  name.  On  looking  up  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  couple  of  comrades,  young  fellows  of  his  own  age, 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  intimate  at  the  Naval  Academy.  “  So  you 
are  our  superior  now  ?  ”  said  one  of  them  ;  and  then,  in  all  sincerity,  they 
both  began  to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion,  expressing  their  delight 
that  he  should  be  distinguished  in  accordance  writh  his  merits.  Their 
compliments  and  praises  galled  Daniel  excessively.  Each  of  their  good 
wishes  was  in  reality  a  stroke  of  sarcasm.  “You  are  going  out  as 
a  lieutenant,”  said  one  of  them  at  last,  “  and  no  doubt  you  will  come  back 
a  captain.” 

“  But  I  am  not  going  out,”  replied  Daniel  fiercely;  “  I  have  handed  in  my 
resignation.”  And  leaving  his  two  friends  looking  at  each  other  in  amaze* 
ment,  he  strode  rapidly  away.  He  had  certainly  not  foreseen  all  these 
difficulties ;  and  in  his  wrath  he  accused  his  superior  of  injustice  and 
tyranny.  “I  must  stay  in  Paris;  and  I  will  stay,”  he  said  to  himself. 
Reflection,  far  from  calming  him,  only  excited  him  the  more.  On  leaving 
home  he  had  only  intended  to  offer  his  resignation  as  an  extreme  measure, 
but  now  he  was  determined  to  leave  the  service,  no  matter  what  the 
minister  might  say.  Had  he  not  an  ample  income  of  his  own  ?  and  could 
he  not  always  find  honourable  employment?  This  course  would  be  far 
preferable  to  continuing  in  a  profession  where  a  man  is  never  his  own 
master,  but  always  liable  to  be  ordered,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  to  heaven 
knows  what  part  of  the  world.  Thus  did  he  reason  while  lunching  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Ministry,  shortly  after  noon, 
he  already  looked  upon  himself  as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  navy. 

It  was  the  audience  hour,  and  the  ante-room  was  crowded  with  officers 
of  every  rank,  some  in  uniform,  and  others  in  civilian  costume.  The 
conversation  was  very  animated,  for  Daniel  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices 
from  the  vestibule.  He  entered  the  ante-chamber,  however,  and  at  once 
all  became  silent.  Plainly  enough  the  assembled  officers  had  been  talking 
about  him.  Additional  evidence  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  forced  smiles 
and  cautious  glances  with  which  he  was  received.  “  What  can  it  mean?” 
he  asked  himself,  inwardly  disturbed. 

At  this  moment  a  young  fellow  in  civilian  dress,  with  whom  Daniel  was 
unacquainted,  called  out  across  the  room  to  an  old  officer  in  a  seedy  uniform, 
— a  lean,  sunburnt,  wrinkled  old  seadog,  whose  eyes  bore  traces  of  recent 
ophthalmia — “Why  do  you  stop,  lieutenant?  We  were  much  interested, 
I  assure  you.  ” 

The  officer  appealed  to  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  making  up 
his  mind  to  perform  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  then  resumed:  “Well,  we 
got  there,  convinced  that  we  had  taken  all  necessary  precautions,  and  that 
there  was,  consequently,  nothing  to  fear — fine  precautions  they  proved  ! 
In  the  course  of  a  week  the  whole  crew  was  laid  up  ;  while  as  for  the  staff, 
little  Bertram  and  myself  were  the  only  officers  able  to  appear  on  deck. 
Moreover,  my  eyes  were  in  a  state.  You  see  what  they  are  now.  The 
captain  was  the  first  to  die,  and  the  same  evening  five  sailors  followed  suit, 
and  seven  the  next  day.  The  day  after  we  lost  our  first  lieutenant  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  like  was  never  seen  before.” 

Daniel  turned  to  his  neighbour.  “  Who  is  that  officer  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Lieutenant  Dutac  of  ‘The  Valorous, ’«just  returned  from  Cochin  China.  ’ 

Light  was  dawning  in  Daniel’s  mind  :  “  When  did  ‘  The  Valorous  ’  come 
in  ?  ”  he  asked  again. 
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“  She  made  the  port  of  Brest  six  days  ago.” 

“And  so,  you  see,”  continued  the  old  lieutenant,  “we  had  heavy  losses 
out  there.  The  fighting  wasn’t  of  so  much  account,  though  the  people  are 
true  gallow  birds,  and  gave  us  some  little  trouble.  But  the  climate,  ah  ! 
Algeria  is  nothing  in  comparison  !  ” 

“Ay,”  quoth  the  young  fellow  in  civilian  dress,  “I’ve  heard  that  said 
before.  Well,  no  doubt,  you  are  glad  to  be  home  again.” 

“As  for  that,  of  course,  one  can  hardly  be  sorry.  Still,  if  they  order  me 
out  again,  I  must  naturally  go.  Some  one  must  go,  as  you  know,  for 
reinforcements  are  sadly  needed.  Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  mind  seeing  another 
man  in  my  place — but,  after  all,  as  we  sailors  are  bound  to  be  eaten  by  the 
fish  some  time  or  other,  it  doesn’t  much  matter  when  it  happens.” 

Under  a  trivial  form  this  remark  conveyed  to  Daniel  a  most  impressive 
lesson.  An  officer  does  not  resign  when  under  orders  to  face  the  enemy. 
Plainly  enough  the  loungers  in  the  ante-room  had  been  discussing  his 
resignation  prior  to  his  arrival,  and  no  doubt  they  attributed  it  to  fear. 
The  idea  that  he  might  be  suspected  of  cowardice  fairly  unnerved  Daniel. 
What  could  he  do  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  coward  ?  Should  he  challenge 
every  one  of  these  men,  and  fight  a  score  of  duels  ?  Would  that  prove  that 
he  had  not  shrunk  from  the  unknown  perils  of  a  distant  campaign — from 
hardship,  privation,  and  disease  ?  No  ;  unless  he  was  determined  to  remain 
a  marked  man  for  life,  he  must  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  start  at  once. 
Accordingly,  stepping  towards  Lieutenant  Dutac,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the  room,  “I  had  just  been 
ordered  to  the  place  you  come  from,  lieutenant,  and  had  sent  in  my 
resignation ;  but  after  what  you  have  said — things  I  really  knew  nothing 
of — I  shall  go.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and  some  one  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  “Ah  !  I  was  sure  of  it.”  Daniel  at  once  realised,  by  the  sudden 
change  of  everyone’s  manner,  that  he  had  chosen  the  only  way  to  save  his 
honour,  seriously  compromised  a  moment  before.  However,  although 
satisfied  with  himself,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  extraordinary  one.  Was  he  not 
the  victim  of  some  diabolical  intrigue  ?  Assuming  that  Miss  Brandon  had 
caused  the  minister  to  order  him  into  active  service,  might  she  not  also 
have  taken  every  step  to  compel  him  to  obey  that  order?  Were  all  the 
individuals  in  civilian  dress,  lounging  about  the  ante-room,  really  naval 
officers  ?  The  young  fellow  who  had  asked  Lieutenant  Dutac  to  go  on  with 
his  story  had  disappeared,  and  despite  Daniel’s  repeated  enquiries,  no  one 
present  could  say  who  he  was.  Soon  afterwards  Daniel  was  summoned 
into  his  superior’s  presence.  “I’ll  follow  your  advice,  captain,”  he  said, 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  office,  “and  in  three  days  I  shall  be  on 
board  ‘The  Conquest.’  ” 

The  captain’s  face  cleared  up,  and  he  replied  approvingly,  “Very 
good  !  You  did  well  to  change  your  mind;  for  your  business  began  to 
look  ugly.  The  minister  is  very  angry  with  you.” 

“The  minister  ?  And  why  ?  ” 

“  Primo,  he  had  charged  you  with  a  very  important  duty.” 

“To  be  sure,”  stammered  Daniel,  hanging  his  head;  “  but  I  have  been 
suffering  so  severely.”  The  fact  is,  he  had  totally  forgotten  his  work. 

“  Secundo,”  continued  the  old  officer,  “he  was  doubtful  whether  you 
wore  in  your  senses ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  for  he  tells  me  that  you  your¬ 
self  solicited  this  appointment  on  foreign  service  in  urgent  terms.  ” 
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“His  Excellency  is  mistaken,”  stammered  Daniel  in  amazement. 

“Ah  !  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  have  myself  seen  your  letter.” 

Daniel  already  realised  a  portion  of  the  truth.  “  I  wish  I  could  see  it 
too  !”  cried  he.  “Captain,  I  beseech  you,  show  me  that  letter  !  ” 

The  old  officer  almost  began  to  think  that  Champcey  was  really  not 
in  his  right  mind.  “  I  have  not  got  it,”  he  answered.  “It’s  among  your 
papers  in  the  Bureau  for  Personal  Affairs.” 

Daniel  hurried  to  the  office  mentioned  to  him,  and,  after  some  little 
trouble,  obtained  permission  to  look  at  his  papers.  On  opening  the  port¬ 
folio  handed  to  him,  the  first  thing  he  perceived  was  a  letter,  dated  two 
days  before,  in  which  he  urgently  requested  the  minister  to  grant  him  the 
special  favour  of  being  despatched  with  the  expedition  to  Cochin  China 
on  board  the  frigate  “Conquest.”  Daniel  was,  of  course,  quite  sure  that 
he  had  written  no  such  letter.  But  the  handwriting  was  so  precisely  like 
his  own,  letter  for  letter,  and  the  signature  particularly  was  so  admirably 
imitated,  that  he  felt  for  a  moment  utterly  bewildered,  mistrusting,  as  it 
were,  his  own  eyes  and  reason.  The  forgery  was  so  admirable,  that  if 
the  matter  had  been  one  of  ordinary  importance,  and  the  letter  had  been 
dated  a  fortnight  or  so  previously,  he  would  certainly  have  suspected  his 
memory  rather  than  the  document  before  him.  Plainly  enough  this  letter 
had  been  written  at  Miss  Brandon’s  instigation,  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  her 
accomplices,  perhaps  the  great  Sir  Tom  himself,  had  penned  it.  Ah  ! 
now  Daniel  understood  the  adventuress’s  insolent  assurance  when  she 
insisted  upon  his  taking  poor  Malgat’s  letters,  saying,  “Go  and  show 
them  to  the  clerks  who  knew  him  during  so  many  years,  they  will  tell  you  if 
they  were  written  by  him  or  not.  ”  No  one  would  have  opined  that  Malgat’s 
letters  were  forgeries  ;  and  yet,  no  doubt,  the  unfortunate  cashier’s  hand¬ 
writing  had  been  imitated  with  the  same  distressing  perfection  as  his  own. 
Could  he  profit  by  this  strange  discovery  ?  Ought  he  to  mention  it  ?  What 
would  be  the  use?  Would  he  be  believed  if  he  charged  Miss  Brandon 
with  forgery  ?  Would  an  investigation  even  be  consented  to?  and  if  so, 
what  would  be  its  result  ?  Could  he  hope  to  find  an  expert  prepared  to 
swear  that  he  had  not  written  this  letter,  when  he  himself,  if  each  line  had 
been  presented  to  him  separately,  would  have  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  it 
as  his  own  handwriting?  Was  it  not  far  more  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  after  his  conduct  in  the  morning,  his  charges  would  be  ascribed  to  a 
mistake,  or  interpreted  as  some  weak  invention  on  his  part  to  cover  his 
retreat.  Hence,  it  was  best  to  remain  silent,  and  defer  revenge  till  a  later 
day,  when  his  plans  being  fully  matured,  he  would  be  able  to  crush  Sarah 
Brandon  and  her  accomplices  once  and  for  ever.  Still,  he  did  not  wish  the 
false  letter,  which  might  become  a  formidable  piece  of  evidence  against 
him,  to  remain  among  his  papers  ;  for  no  doubt  Miss  Brandon  would  soon 
find  an  opportunity  of  having  it  withdrawn.  He  obtained  permission  to 
copy  it ;  and  having  done  so,  succeeded,  without  being  seen,  in  substituting 
his  copy  for  the  original.  Then,  knowing  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  he 
hurried  away,  and  jumping  into  a  passing  cab  drove  to  M.  de  Br^van’s. 


XII. 

Despite  the  thought  of  his  approaching  separation  from  Henriette,  Daniel 
felt  wonderfully  relieved  now  that  he  had  taken  an  irrevocable  decision. 
But  for  his  rankling  hatred  of  Sarah  Brandon,  his  mind  would  almost  have 
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been  at  peace.  On  reaching  the  Rue  Lafitte  he  found  that  Maxime  had 
just  returned  home  after  breakfasting  with  some  friends  at  the  Caf£ 
Anglais.  In  a  dozen  words  he  told  him  everything,  and  then  producing 
the  forged  letter,  which  he  attributed  to  Miss  Brandon’s  literary  attain- 
ments  and  Sir  Tom’s  penmanship,  he  handed  it  to  his  friend.  While 
Maxime  launched  forth  into  exclamations  of  wonder  and  indignation,  he 
resumed,  “  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  pray,  listen  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I  may 
have  to  entrust  you  with  my  last  will  and  testament.” 

“  Don’t  take  such  a  gloomy  look  of  things,”  pleaded  M.  de  Br^van. 

“  Oh,  I  know  what  I’m  saying.  I  certainly  do  not  hope  to  die  out  there  ; 
but  the  climate’s  murderous,  and  I  may  encounter  a  bullet  or  a  shell.  It 
is  always  best  to  be  prepared.  Now,  you  alone,  Maxime,  are  acquainted 
with  all  my  private  affairs.  I  have  no  secret  from  you.  If  I  have  friends 
whom  I  have  known  longer,  at  all  events,  I  have  none  in  whom  I  feel  more 
confidence.  Besides,  my  old  friends  are  all  sailors, — men  who,  like  myself, 
may  be  at  any  moment  despatched  Heaven  only  knows  where.  Now,  I  need  a 
safe,  reliable,  and  experienced  man,  possessing  both  prudence  and  energy, 
and  who  is  certain  not  to  leave  Paris.  Will  you  be  that  man,  Maxime  ?  ” 

Rising  from  his  seat,  aud  pressing  his  right  hand  against  his  heart,  M.  de 
Brevan  warmly  replied,  “  Between  us,  Daniel,  oaths  are  useless  :  don’t 
yon  think  so?  Therefore,  I  will  simply  say,  you  may  count  upon  me.” 

“And  I  do  connt  upon  you,”  exclaimed  Daniel, — “yes,  blindly  and 
absolutely;  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  striking  proof  of  it.”  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  some  brief  and  yet  impres¬ 
sive  form  for  his  communication  ;  and  then  speaking  very  rapidly,  he  con¬ 
tinued, — “In  leaving  France,  my  on®  great  source  of  torment  is  that  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  Henriette  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  God  can  only 
know  what  persecution  she  will  have  to  endure  !  My  heart  bleeds  at  the 
mere  thought.  Miss  Brandon  must  be  meditating  some  terrible  blow,  or 
she  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  exile  me.”  So  great  was  his  dis¬ 
tress  that  he  almost  sobbed,  and  it  was  only  after  a  moment  that  he  could 
control  his  emotion.  “Now,  Maxime,  I  ask  you  to  watch  over  Henriette. 
I  entrust  her  to  you  as  I  would  intrust  her  to  my  brother,  if  I  had  one.” 
M.  de  Brevan  seemed  about  to  raise  some  objection,  but  Daniel  cut  him 
short,  resuming,  “I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  watch  over  Mile,  de  Ville- 
Handry.  To-morrow  evening  I  shall  see  her,  and  acquaint  her  with  the 
new  misfortune  which  has  befallen  us.  I  shall  take  leave  of  her  at  the 
same  time.  I  know  she  will  be  terrified ;  but,  to  reassure  her,  I  shall 
explain  to  her  that  I  leave  a  friend  behind  me — my  alter  ego — ready  to 
assist  her  at  her  first  summons,  and  prepared  to  incur  any  danger  when 
her  interests  are  at  stake.  I  shall  tell  her  to  appeal  to  yon  as  if  to  myself  ; 
to  write  to  you  as  she  used  to  write  to  me  ;  to  keep  you  informed  of  all 
they  may  attempt ;  to  consult  and  obey  you  without  hesitation.  As  for 
what  you  will  have  to  do,  Maxime,  I  can  only  speak  in  a  general  way,  as  \l 
know  nothing  of  Miss  Brandon’s  plans.  I  rely  upon  your  experience  to  do 
what  is  most  expedient.  Still,  there  is  one  possibility  which  I  can  already 
foresee.  It  may  be  that  life  at  home  will  become  intolerable,  and  that 
Henriette  will  be  anxious  to  leave  her  father’s  house.  Even  if  she  should 
not  wish  to  do  so,  you  may  think  it  inexpedient  for  her  to  remain  there, 
and  have  to  advise  escape.  In  either  case,  you  must  confide  Henriette  to 
the  care  of  an  old  lady,  a  relative  of  mine,  who  lives  at  Hosiers,  a  little 
village  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  and  whose  address  I  will  give 
you  before  starting.  At  the  same  time  I  will  inform  her  of  what  may 
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happen.”  He  paused,  trying  to  remember  if  there  was  anything  else,  and, 
recalling  nothing,  concluded,  “This,  my  dear  Maxime,  is  all  I  expect  you 
to  do  for  me.” 

“Friend  Daniel,  you  may  sail  without  fear,”  solemnly  answered  M.  de 
Br^van,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  deserves  the  confidence 
placed  in  him. 

But  Daniel  had  not  done  yet.  Pressing  his  friend’s  hand,  he  thanked 
him,  and  then  seeking  to  assume  a  careless  air,  so  as  to  hide  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  he  really  felt,  he  resumed — “The  only  question  now  is  to  provide 
means  for  carrying  out  these  measures,  and  other  possible  contingencies. 
You  are  not  rich,  iny  dear  Maxime — I  mean,  rich  in  comparison  with  many 
of  your  friends  :  you  told  me  so  more  than  once.” 

In  speaking  thus,  he  touched  a  wound  which  was  always  sore.  “Ay,” 
answered  M.  de  Br4van,  “  in  comparison  with  most  of  my  friends,  with 
men  like  Gordon-Chalusse,  for  instance,  I  am  a  very  poor  devil  indeed.” 

Daniel  did  not  notice  Maxime’s  bitterness  of  manner.  “Now,”  said 
he,  “suppose,  at  a  given  moment,  that  a  sum  of  money,  perhaps  a  large 
one,  should  be  needed  to  assure  Henriette’s  safety.  Are  you  sure  you  will 
always  have  sufficient  at  your  disposal,  and  be  able  to  disburse  it  without 
inconvenience  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  you  expect  too  much  of  me  ;  but  I  have  friends.” 

“And  you  would  apply  to  them?  And  expose  yourself  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  those  set  excuses  which  serve  to  conceal  refusals  !  I  could  never 
allow  that.  ” 

“  I  assure  you — ” 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  forgotten  nothing.  Although  my  means 
are  modest,  I  can,  by  selling  some  shares,  realize  enough  to  secure  you 
against  any  urgent  embarrassment.  Besides,  I  have  property  in  Anjou, 
worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  I  mean  to  sell  it.” 
“Eh?  ”  ejaculated  de  Brevan  with  surprise. 

“  Yes,  I  mean  to  sell  it.  You  heard  right.  I  shall  only  retain  ray  old 
home,  my  father’s  house,  with  the  little  garden  in  front,  and  the  adjoining 
orchard  and  meadow.  My  father  and  my  mother  lived  and  died  in  that 
house,  and  I  find  them  there,  so  to  say,  whenever  I  enter  it.  Their 
memory  still  fills  the  rooms  after  so  many  years.  The  garden  and  the 
orchard  are  the  first  little  bits  of  land  my  father  bought  with  his  earnings 
as  a  ploughboy.  He  dug  and  planted  them  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  there 
is  literally  not  a  foot  of  soil  he  did  not  moisten  with  his  sweat.  They  are 
sacred  to  me  ;  but,  as  for  the  rest — I  have  already  given  orders.” 

“  And  you  expect  to  sell  everything  before  your  departure  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  !  But  won’t  you  be  there?  ” 

“What  can  I  do ?” 

“Take  my  place,  I  should  think.  I  will  leave  you  a  power-of*attorney. 
You  will  have  to  be  quick,  but  perhaps  you  may  get  250,000  francs  for  the 
property.  Invest  the  proceeds  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  at  any  moment. 
And,  if  ever  Henriette  is  compelled  to  leave  her  father’s  house,  hand  the 
money  over  to  her.  ” 

M.  de  Brevan  had  turned  very  pale.  “  Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “excuse  me  ” 
“What?” 

“  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  leave  some  one  else 
in  charge  of  that.” 

“Whom?” 

“Oh  !  I  don’t  know,— a  more  experienced  man  l  It  may  be  that  the 
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property  will  not  bring  as  much  as  yon  expect.  Or  I  might  make  a 
mistake  in  investing  the  money.  Money  questions  are  so  delicate  !  ” 

*  ‘  I  really  don’t  understand  why  you  should  hesitate  to  undertake 
so  simple  a  thing,”  replied  Daniel,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “when  you 
have  already  consented  to  render  me  so  signal  and  difficult  a  service.” 

So  simple  a  thing  !  That  was  certainly  not  M.  de  Br6van’s  opinion.  A 
nervous  shiver,  which  he  could  hardly  conceal,  ran  down  his  backbone ; 
perspiration  gathered  on  his  temples;  and  he  turned  ashy  pale.  “Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  !  That’s  a  very  large  sum,”  said  he. 

“No  doubt,”  rejoined  Daniel  carelessly;  and,  glancing  at  the  clock,  he 
added,  “Half-past  three.  Come,  Maxime,  be  quick.  I’ve  a  cab  waiting, 
and  we  must  see  my  notary  before  four  o’clock.” 

This  notary  was  an  exceptional  man.  He  took  an  interest  in  his  clients’ 
affairs,  and  sometimes  even  listened  to  their  explanations.  When  Daniel 
had  told  him  what  he  intended  doing,  he  replied,  “Well,  you  only  have 
to  give  M.  de  Br4van  a  power- of-attorney  in  proper  form.” 

‘  ‘  Can  it  be  drawn  up  at  once  ?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

“  Why  not?  It  can  be  recorded  this  evening  ;  and  to-morrow — ’* 

“Well,  then,  lose  no  time.” 

The  notary  called  his  chief  clerk,  briefly  gave  him  his  instructions,  and 
then  drew  Daniel  into  a  recess,  not  unlike  an  enormous  cupboard,  where, 
to  quote  his  own  expression,  he  was  wont  to  “  confess  ”  his  clients.  “How 
is  it,  M.  Champcey  ?”  he  asked  ;  “do  you  really  owe  so  much  monev  to  this 
M.  de  Br6van  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  owe  him  a  son.” 

“And  yet  you  place  your  entire  fortune  in  his  hands  !  You  must  have 
marvellous  confidence  in  the  man.  ” 

“  As  much  as  in  myself.” 

“That’s  a  good  deal.  And  suppose  he  ran  away  with  the  proceeds 
of  your  property  during  your  absence? ” 

For  a  moment  Daniel  was  a  little  shaken  ;  but  he  nevertheless  replied, 
“  Oh,  there  are  still  some  honest  folks  in  the  world.” 

“  Ah  !”  laughed  the  notary.  And  from  the  manner  in  which  he  shook 
his  head,  it  was  evident  that  experience  had  made  him  very  sceptical  indeed 
on  that  subject.  “  If  you  would  only  listen  to  me,”  he  resumed,  “  I  could 
prove  to  you — ” 

“I  have  no  wish  to  change  my  mind,”  interrupted  Daniel ;  “and  even  if  I 
did  wish  to  do  so,  I  cannot  retract  my  word.  There  are  particular 
circumstances  in  this  case  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you  in  so  short  a  time.” 

The  notary  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  rejoined  in  a  tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  “At  least,  let  me  make  him  give  you  a  deed  of  defeasance.” 

“As  you  please,  sir.” 

This  was  done,  but  in  such  carefully  guarded  terms,  that  Maxime’s 
susceptibility  could  not  possibly  have  been  offended.  When  the  power-of- 
attomey  and  the  deed  were  signed,  and  the  two  friends  left  the  worthy 
notary’s  office,  it  was  five  o’clock,  and  consequently  too  late  for  Daniel  to 
write  to  Hennette  to  send  him  the  key  of  the  little  garden-gate  for  that 
same  evening.  However,  he  wrote  to  obtain  it  for  the  following  night 
Then,  after  dining  with  M.  de  Br4van,  he  hurried  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  the  thousand  little  things  which  have  always  to  be  purchased  on 
the  eve  of  a  long  journey. 

He  returned  home  late,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  asleep  directly 
he  was  in  bed.  The  next  morning  he  partook  of  dejefiner  in  his  rooms^ 
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so  as  to  guard  against  being  absent  when  the  key  was  brought  him.  It 
came  towards  one  o’clock,  and  was  handed  to  him  by  a  tall  woman  on  the 
wrong  side  of  twenty,  whose  eyes  were  perpetually  turned  to  the  ground, 
and  whose  thin  lips  seemed  to  be  always  engaged  in  reciting  a  Pater  or  an 
Ave.  This  was  Clarisse,  whom  Henriette  considered  to  be  the  safest  of  her 
maids,  and  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  confidence.  “Mademoiselle,” 
said  the  messenger,  “  has  given  me  this  key  and  this  letter  for  you,  sir. 
She  expects  an  answer.” 

Daniel  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  as  follows  : — “  Take  care,  my  dear 
friend  !  in  resorting  to  this  dangerous  expedient,  which  we  ought  to  reserve 
for  the  last  extremity.  Is  what  you  have  to  tell  me  really  as  important  as 
you  say  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  and  yet  I  send  you  the  key.  Tell 
Clarisse  the  precise  hour  at  which  you  will  be  here.”  Ah  !  the  poor  girl 
had  no  idea  of  the  terrible  news  that  was  in  store  for  her.  “Request 
Mile.  Henriette,”  said  Daniel  to  the  maid,  “  to  expect  me  at  seven  o’clock.” 

Slipping  the  key  into  his  pocket  he  then  hurried  away.  He  had  only  a 
short  afternoon  to  himself,  and  there  were  still  a  thousand  things  to  get, 
and  countless  preparations  to  make.  On  calling  at  the  notary’s,  he  found 
the  papers  ready  :  all  the  formalities  had  been  fulfilled.  But,  as  the  worthy 
notary  produced  the  deeds,  he  exclaimed  in  a  prophetic  tone,  “Take  care, 
M.  Champcey,  reflect !  I  call  it  tempting  a  man  pretty  strongly  to  hand 
him  over  such  an  amount  of  property  on  the  eve  of  starting  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  expedition.” 

“  Ah  !  What  do  I  care  for  my  fortune,  if  I  only  see  Henriette  again  ?  ” 

The  notary  looked  discouraged.  “  Ah  !  if  there  is  a  woman  in  the  affair,” 
he  remarked,  “  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

A  moment  later,  and  Daniel  had  quite  forgotten  his  legal  adviser’s 
gloomy  presentiments.  Seated  in  M.  de  Br^van’s  little  sitting-room,  he 
was  handing  over  his  deeds  and  papers  to  his  confidant,  explaining  to  him 
how  he  might  make  the  most  of  the  different  parcels  of  land  that  were  to 
be  sold,  how  certain  woods  might  be  disposed  of  together,  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  farm,  now  held  by  one  tenant,  might  be  advantageously 
divided  into  small  lots,  and  offered  for  auction.  M.  de  Br4van  did  not  look 
so  pale  now.  He  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and,  laying  aside  his 
usual  reserve,  shewed  himself  all  eagerness  to  study  his  friend’s  affairs. 
He  promised  to  do  his  utmost  so  that  Daniel  might  be  no  loser,  and  with 
this  object  would  go  to  Anjou  himself,  so  as  to  call  on  likely  purchasers  and 
be  present  at  the  sale.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  wiser  to  sell  piecemeal, 
without  hurry.  If  money  were  needed,  whj^,  a  loan  could  always  be 
obtained  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  Daniel  was  deeply  touched  by  his  friend’s 
expressions  of  devotion,  the  more  so  as  he  had  always  fancied  that  Maxime 
was  inclined  to  be  selfish  ;  and  he  was  especially  gratified  when  M.  de 
Br4van  told  him  that,  with  the  view  of  helping  matters,  he  would 
endeavour  to  overcome  his  aversion  for  Miss  Brandon,  and  try  and  obtain 
an  introduction  to  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  mansion,  so  as  to  be  a 
constant  visitor  there  as  soon  as  the  approaching  marriage  had  taken  place. 
No  doubt  he  would  have  to  play  a  disagreeable  part ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Mile.  Henriette ;  he  would 
hear  of  everything  that  happened,  and  be  at  hand  whenever  she  needed 
advice  or  assistance.  “My  dear  Maxime,”  exclaimed  Daniel,  “my  dear 
friend,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing  for  me  !  ” 

As  on  the  previous  day,  they  dined  together  at  one  of  the  restaurants  on 
the  boulevard  j  and  after  dinner  M.  de  Brevan  insisted  upon  escorting  his 
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friend  as  far  as  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  house.  Lt  was  a  cold,  clear 
night.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon  shone  so  brightly 
that  one  could  have  read  by  its  light.  Seven  o’clock  wras  just  striking  at  a 
ueighbouring  couvent.  “  Come,  courage,  my  friend  I  ”  said  M.  de  Brtivan, 
and  cordially  pressing  Daniel’s  hand,  he  walked  away. 

Daniel  had  not  answered  a  word.  Terribly  excited,  he  had  approached 
the  little  garden  door,  at  the  same  time  anxiously  glancing  round  him. 
The  street  was  deserted.  But  he  trembled  so  violently,  that  for  a  moment 
he  thought  he  would  never  be  able  to  turn  the  key  in  the  rusty  lock.  At 
last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  then  noiselessly  slipped  into  the 
garden.  He  was  the  first  on  the  spot.  Hiding  himself  in  the  shade  of 
some  tall  trees,  he  waited.  A  couple  of  minutes  elapsed,  and  he  was 
growing  terribly  anxious,  when  at  last  he  heard  some  dry  twigs  crackle 
under  the  pressure  of  rapid  footsteps.  A  shadow  passed  between  the  trees. 
He  walked  forward,  and  found  Henriette  standing  before  him.  “  What  is 
the  matter?  ”  she  asked  anxiously.  “  Clarisse  said  you  looked  so  pale  and 
careworn,  that  I  have  been  terribly  frightened  ever  since  she  returned.” 

Daniel  had  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  plain  truth  would  be  less 
cruel  than  the  most  skilful  prevarications.  “  I  have  been  ordered  on  active 
service,”  he  replied,  “and  must  be  on  board  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

And  then,  without  concealing  anything,  he  told  her  all  he  had  suffered 
since  the  day  before.  The  blow  was  so  terrible  that  she  leant  against  a 
tree  for  support.  It  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  even  hear  Daniel,  but  she 
must  have  done  so,  for,  suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  said,  “You  will  not 
obey  that  order.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  obey  it.” 

“  Henriette,  my  honour  is  at  stake.” 

“  Ah,  what  does  it  matter  ?  ”  He  was  about  to  reply,  when  she  resumed 
in  a  broken  voice,  “  You  will  certainly  not  go  when  you  have  heard  me. 
You  thiuk  I  am  strong,  brave,  aud  capable  of  breasting  the  storm?  You 
are  mistaken.  I  was  only  drawing  upon  your  energy,  Daniel.  I  am  a 
child,  full  of  daring  as  long  as  it  rests  on  its  mother’s  knee,  but  helpless  as 
soon  as  it  feels  that  it  is  left  to  itself.  I  am  only  a  woman  :  I  am  weak.  ” 

The  unhappy  man  felt  his  own  strength  failing  him,  and  could  no  longer 
bear  his  self-restraint.  “You  insist  upon  sending  me  off  in  utter  despair  ?  ” 
he  cried.  “  Ah,  I  have  hardly  courage  enough  for  myself  !  ” 

“It  would  be  courage  to  stay,  to  despise  public  opiuion,”  retorted 
Henriette,  with  a  nervous  laugh.  And,  as  if  anything  appeared  to  her 
preferable  to  such  a  separation,  she  added, — “Listen  !  If  you  will  stay,  I 
will  yield.  Let  us  go  together  to  my  father,  and  I  will  tell  him  that  I 
have  overcome  my  aversion  to  Miss  Brandon.  I  will  ask  him  to  present  me 
to  her:  I  will  humble  myself  before  her.” 

“  That  is  impossible,  Henriette.” 

She  bent  towards  him,  joining  her  hands ;  and  repeated  in  a  suppliant 
voice,  “  Stay,  I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  our  happiness  !  If  you  have  ever 
loved  me,  if  you  love  me  now,  stay  !  ” 

Daniel  had  foreseen  this  heart-rending  scene ;  but  he  had  vowed  that, 
even  if  his  heart  should  break,  he  would  have  sufficient  firmness  to  resist 
Henriette’s  prayers  and  tears.  “If  I  wTere  weak  enough  to  give  way  now,” 
he  said,  “  you  wTould  despise  me  before  the  month  is  over  ;  and  I,  desperate 
at  having  to  drag  out  a  life  of  disgrace,  would  have  no  other  resource  but 
suicide.”  Henriette  listened,  standing  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  She 
felt  in  her  heart  that  Daniel’s  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  “I  am 
going,  my  love,”  he  resumed  in  a  gentle  voice,  “  but  I  leave  you  a  friend 
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of  mine, — a  true  and  noble  friend,  who  will  watch  over  you.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  him  often, — Maxime  de  Br^van.  He  knows  my  wishes. 
Whatever  may  happen,  consult  him.  Ah  !  I  should  leave  more  cheerfully 
if  you  would  promise  me  to  trust  this  faithful  friend,  to  listen  to  his  advice, 
and  follow  his  directions.  ” 

“I  promise  you,  Daniel,  I  will  obey  him.”  She  would  have  said  more, 
but  at  this  moment  a  rustling  of  dry  leaves  was  heard.  They  turned,  and 
perceived  a  man  cautiously  approaching  them.  “  My  father  !  ”  cried 
Henriette,  and  pushing  Daniel  towards  the  gate,  she  begged  him  to  fly. 

To  remain  would  only  have  been  to  risk  a  painful  explanation,  insults,  and 
perhaps  even  a  personal  collision.  Daniel  understood  this  only  too  well. 
“  Farewell,”  said  he,  “  farewell !  To-morrow  you  will  receive  a  letter  from 
me.  ”  And  with  these  words  he  made  his  escape  ;  but  not  swiftly  enough  to 
avoid  hearing  the  count  angrily  exclaim  :  *  ‘  Ah,  ah  !  Is  this  the  virtuous 
young  lady  who  dares  to  insult  Miss  Sarah  ?  ” 

As  soon  as  Daniel  had  locked  the  door  again  he  listened  for  a  moment, 
hoping  that  he  might  hear  something  important.  But  he  could  only  detect 
a  few  indistinct  exclamations,  and  then  nothing, — nothing  more.  It  was 
all  over  now.  He  would  have  to  sail  without  seeing  Henriette  again,  with¬ 
out  holding  her  once  in  his  arms.  And  yet  he  had  told  her  nothing  of  al1 
he  had  meant  to  tell  her  :  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  half  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  nor  given  her  a  thousandth  part  of  his  tender  farewells.  How  had 
they  been  surprised  ?  How  was  it  that  the  count  had  staid  at  home,  instead 
of  hurrying  off  immediately  after  dinner,  as  was  his  custom  ?  Why  had 
he  inquired  after  his  daughter,  he  who  generally  took  no  more  trouble  about 
her  than  if  she  had  not  existed  ?  “  Ah,  we  have  been  betrayed  !  ”  thought 
the  unhappy  man.  By  whom  ?  No  doubt  by  that  unpleasant  looking  maid 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  afternoon,  by  that  very  Clarisse  in  whom  Henriette 
placed  such  confidence.  If  that  were  so, — and  it  was  only  too  probable, — 
how  would  they  be  able  to  correspond  in  the  future.  Here  again  Maxime 
de  Brdvan  seemed,  his  only  resource.  Ah  !  how  plainly  he  recognised  in 
all  this  Miss  Brandon’s  execrably  cunning  policy.  “  The  wretch  !  ”  he  cried. 
“The  infamous  woman  !  ”  Wrath,  mad  wrath,  set  his  brains  on  fire.  To 
think  he  could  do  nothing  against  that  woman  !  ‘  *  But  she  does  not  stand 

alone  !  ”  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  “  There  is  a  man  who  shelters  her  under 
his  responsibility, — Sir  Tom  !”  The  latter  might  be  insulted;  struck  in 
the  face,  and  thus  compelled  to  fight.  And  without  thinking  for  one 
moment  of  the  folly  of  this  plan,  Daniel  hurried  off  to  the  Hue  du  Cirque. 

Although  it  was  barely  eight  o’clock,  no  lights  could  be  distinguished  in 
the  windows  of  Miss  Brandon’s  house,  and  it  looked  as  if  everybody  were 
asleep.  He  rang  the  bell,  however,  and  asked  for  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.  Sir 
Tom  was  out,  so  the  door-keeper  said  ;  whereupon  Daniel  enquired— “At 
what  hour  will  he  be  back  ?  ” 

“He  is  not  coming  home  to-night.”  And  whether  he  had  received 
special  instructions,  or  was  only  acting  upon  general  orders,  the  servant 
added, — “  Mrs  Brian  is  at  the  theatre  ;  but  Miss  Brandon  is  at  home.” 

Daniel’s  wrath  changed  into  a  kind  of  cold  fury.  “They  expected  me,” 
he  murmured,  and  the  thought  made  him  hesitate.  Should  he  see  Miss 
Brandon?  What  would  be  the  good  of  it?  He  was  just  turning  away, 
when  a  new  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Why  should  he  not  talk  with 
her,  try  and  come  to  an  understanding,  and  perhaps  make  a  bargain  with 
her?  “  Show  me  to  Miss  Brandon’s  rooms,”  he  said  to  the  servant. 

As  usual,  when  left  alone  in  the  house,  she  was  in  the  little  boudoir, 
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where  Daniel  had  already  once  conversed  with  her.  Dressed  in  a  long 
peignoir  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  her  hair  scarcely  taken  up  at  all,  she  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  reading  a  new  novel.  As  the  door  opened,  she 
carelessly  asked,  without  even  turning  her  head,  “  Who’s  that  ?  ”  But 
directly  the  servant  annouuced  M.  Champcey,  she  rose  with  a  hound, 
apparently  almost  terrified,  dropping  the  book  she  held  in  her  hand. 
“  Yon  !  ”  she  murmured,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  left.  “  Here,  and  of 
your  own  accord  ?  ” 

Firmly  resolved  this  time  to  remain  master  of  his  emotions,  Daniel  had 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stood  there  as  stiff  as  a  statue. 
“Don’t  you  know,  madam,  what  brings  me  here?”  he  asked.  All  your 
combinations  have  succeeded  :  you  trinmph,  and  we  surrender.  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  she  stammered,  looking  at  him  with  seem¬ 
ing  amazement,  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  continued  in  a  frigid  tone, — “  Pray,  do 
me  the  honour  not  to  think  me  altogether  a  fool.  I  have  seen  the  letter, 
signed  with  my  name,  which  you  sent  to  the  minister,  my  superior.  I 
have  held  that  masterpiece  of  forgery  in  my  hand,  and  know  now  how 
you  propose  to  free  yonrself  of  my  presence.” 

“So  it’s  true  !  ”  cried  Miss  Brandon,  with  an  angry  gesture.  “  He  has 
done  it ;  he  has  dared  to  do  it !  ” 

“  Who  is  this  *  he  ’  ?  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  no  doubt  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  he  ;  another  man.” 

“Name  him !  ” 

She  hesitated,  hung  her  head,  and  then,  apparently  making  a  great 
effort,  replied  :  “  I  knew  they  wished  to  separate  us ;  and,  without 
knowing  precisely  what  means  they  would  employ,  I  suspected  them. 
And  when  I  came  to  you  the  other  day,  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  ‘  Have  a 
care  !  ’  but  you  drove  me  from  your  presence,  M.  Champcey.  ”  He  looked 
upon  her  with  such  an  ironical  smile  that  she  broke  off,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Ah,  he  does  not  believe  me  I  Tell  me  that  you  don’t  believe  !  ” 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  answered  in  his  gravest  manner,  “  I 
believe.  Miss  Brandon,  that  you  desire  to  become  the  Countess  de  Ville- 
Handry ;  and  you  clear  everything  out  of  your  path  that  can  hindeV  you 
in  your  plans.”  She  tried  to  interrupt  him,  but  without  allowing  her  to 
do  so,  he  continued, — “Pray,  note,  that  I  make  no  charges.  Come,  let  us 
play  openly.  You  are  too  sensible  and  too  practical  to  hate  us — Mile. 
Henriette  and  myself — from  gratuitous  and  purely  platonic  motives. 
You  hate  us  because  we  are  in  your  way.  How  are  we  in  your  way? 
Tell  me;  and,  if  yon  will  promise  to  help  us, — we — Henriette  and  I — 
pledge  ourselves  not  to  stand  in  your  way.  ” 

Miss  Brandon  looked  as  if  she  could  not  trust  her  ears.  “  But,  sir,  this 
is  a  bargain,  I  should  say,  which  you  propose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  And,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  X  will 
mention  the  precise  terms  of  it :  if  you  will  swear  to  be  kind  to  Henriette 
during  my  absence,  to  protect  her  against  all  violence  ou  her  father’s 
part,  and  never  to  force  her  to  act  contrary  to  her  sentiments  for  me, 
I  will  give  you,  in  return,  my  word  that  I  will  abandon  to  you,  without 
dispute  or  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  fortune.” 

Miss  Brandon  heard  these  words  with  every  sign  of  emotion.  The  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  responded  in  a  low  voice,  “Have  I  not 
yet  been  humiliated  enough.  Must  you  add  shame  to  shame?  Daniel, 
can  you  possibly  think  me  so  mean?  ”  And  checking  the  sobs  which  impeded 
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her  utterance,  she  proceeded, — “And  yet  I  cannot  blame  you  for  it,  1 
eannot.  No,  you  are  right !  Everything  is  against  me  :  everything  hears 
witness  against  me.  Yes,  I  must  appear  a  very  wicked  woman  in  your  eyes. 
But  if  you  only  knew  the  truth,  Daniel — if  I  could,  if  I  dared,  tell  you 
everything.”  With  a  trembling  step  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  then 
continued  in  a  still  lower  tone,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  overheard, — “Cannot 
you  yet  understand  that  I  am  no  longer  my  own?  Do  you  not  realise  that 
I  am  bound  and  fettered?  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  have  a  will  of 
my  own.  If  they  say,  ‘  Do  this  !  ’  I  must  needs  do  it.  What  a  life  I  lead  ! 
Great  God  !  Ah,  if  you  had  been  willing,  Daniel !  if  you  were  willing 
even  now  !  ”  As  she  spoke  she  grew  more  and  more  excited ;  her  eyes, 
moist  with  tears,  shone  with  matchless  splendour ;  passing  blushes 
suffused  her  face ;  and  her  voice  had  a  strange  entrancing  vibration.  Was 
she  forgetting  herself?  Was  she  really  about  to  betray  her  secret,  or 
merely  inventing  some  new  falsehood?  Why  not  ’let  her  go  on? 

At  last,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  speak.  “  That  is  no  answer,  Miss 
Brandon,”  he  said.  “  Will  you  promise  me  to  protect  Henriette?” 

“Do  you  really  love  her  so  dearly,  your  Henriette ?” 

‘ ‘  Better  than  life  !  ” 

Miss  Brandon  turned  as  white  as  the  lace  on  her  dress  :  her  eyes  flashed 
indignation  ;  and,  drying  her  tears,  she  curtly  ejaculated,  “  Oh  !  ” 

“  You  will  give  me  no  answer,  Miss,”  repeated  Daniel?  And,  as  she 
persisted  in  her  silence,  he  resumed,  “Very  well,  then,  I  understand. 
You  declare  open  war.  Let  it  be  so  I  Only  listen  to  me  carefully.  Iam 
setting  out  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  and  you  hope  I  shall  never  return. 
Undeceive  yourself,  Miss  Brandon,  I  shall  return.  With  a  passion  like 
mine,  with  so  much  love  in  one’s  heart,  and  so  much  hatred,  a  man 
can  defy  everything.  The  murderous  climate  will  not  touch  me  ;  and, 
if  I  had  ten  bullets  in  my  body,  I  should  still  have  the  strength  to 
return,  and  hold  you  to  account  for  your  conduct  towards  Henriette. 
And  if  you  have  touched  a  hair  on  her  head,  if  you  have  made  her 
shed  a  single  tear,  by  all  that  is  holy,  it  will  bring  misfortune  to  you, 
and  to  others  also  !  ”  He  turned  to  leave,  but,  on  reaching  the  threshold, 
added,  “I  ought  to  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I  leave  a  faithful  friend  be¬ 
hind  me  ;  and  if  the  count  or  his  daughter  should  happen  to  die  very 
suddenly,  the  authorities  will  be  duly  warned.  And  now,  madame,  fare¬ 
well — or  rather,  till  we  meet  again  !  ” 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  evening,  after  leaving  with  M.  de 
Br4van  a  long  letter  for  Henriette,  and  giving  him  his  last  instructions, 
Daniel  took  his  seat  in  the  train  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Rochefort 
and  “The  Conquest.” 


XIII. 

It  was  a  week  after  Daniel’s  departure,  a  Wednesday,  and  about  half¬ 
past  eleven  o’clock.  Some  thirty  equipages,  certainly  the  most  elegant  of 
all  Paris,  were  ranged  around  the  aristocratic  church  of  St.  Clotilde.  In 
the  pretty  little  square  facing  the  edifice  a  couple  of  hundred  idlers  stood 
gaping  and  staring,  and  every  passer-by  paused  to  enquire  what  was  going 
on.  “A  wedding,  and  a  very  grand  one,”  was  the  invariable  answer, 
“In  fact,  the  grandest  thing  you  ever  saw.  The  bridegroom  is  a  nobleman- 
of  fabulous  wealth — the  Count  de  Ville-Handry — and  the  bride  is  ari*- 
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American  lady.  They  have  been  inside  the  church  for  some  time  already, 
and  will  soon  come  out  again  !  ” 

Under  the  porch  a  dozen  swells,  clad  in  orthodox  black,*  with  yellow  kid 
gloves,  and  white  cravats  showing  under  their  overcoats — evidently 
members  of  the  wedding-party — were  chatting  together  while  waiting  for 
the  end  of  the  ceremony.  If  they  were  amused,  they  hardly  showed  it ; 
for  several  of  them  could  hardly  help  yawning,  and  the  others  only  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  up  a  broken  conversation.  Suddenly,  however,  a  small 
pill-box  brougham  drove  up,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  square. 

“  Ah  I  ah,”  said  a  young  man — one  of  the  party  under  the  porch. 
“Fere  comes  M.  de  Br^van.” 

The  speaker  was  not  mistaken.  Maxime  leisurely  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  and  approached  the  church  in  his  usual  phlegmatic  manner.  He 
shook  hands  with  such  of  the  party  as  he  knew — that  is,  with  most  of  them 
— and  then  in  an  easy  tone  enquired,  “Who  has  seen  the  bride?  ” 

“II”  replied  an  old  beau,  who  smiled  perpetually  so  as  to  display  the 
thirty-two  teeth  his  dentist  had  furnished  him  with. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  ” 

“She  is  always  sublime  in  her  beauty,  my  dear  fellow.  When  she 
walked  up  the  aisle  to  kneel  down  at  the  altar,  a  murmur  of  admiration 
followed  her.  Upon  my  word,  I  thought  they  would  applaud.” 

This  was  too  much  enthusiasm,  and  M.  de  Brevan  cut  it  short  by  asking, 
“And  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry ?” 

“Well,  really,”  replied  the  old  beau  ironically,  “the  dear  count  can 
boast  of  having  a  valet  who  is  almost  as  expert  as  Rachel,  the  famous 
English  enameller.  At  a  little  distance  you  would  have  sworn  he  was 
only  sixteen,  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  coufirmed  instead  of  married.” 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  But  what  was  his  expression  ?  ” 

“Oh — well — he  seemed  restless.” 

“I  can  understand  that,”  observed  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  who  was 
said  not  to  be  very  happily  married. 

Everybody  laughed,  except  a  very  young  man,  a  mere  youth,  who,  not 
catching  the  joke,  enquired,  ‘  ‘  Why  so  ?  ” 

A  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  of  most  distinguished  mien,  and  whom 
the  others  addressed,  according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  they  could  claim, 
either  as  “monseigneur,”  or  “my  dear  duke,”  was  gracious  enough  to 
reply,  “Because,  my  dear  viscount,  Miss  Brandon  is  one  of  those  ladies 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  never  married.  They  are  courted 
and  worshipped ;  they  make  us  commit  a  thousand  follies ;  allow  us  to 
ruin  ourselves;  and  finally,  to  blow  our  brains  out  for  them, — all  well  and 
good.  But  as  for  allowing  them  to  bear  our  name,  never  !  ” 

“No  doubt  a  number  of  stories  have  been  told  about  her,”  observed  de 
Brevan  ;  “but  now-a-days  there’s  such  a  lot  of  gossip.  However — ” 

“  You  certainly  would  not  ask  me  to  prove  that  she  had  been  in  the 
dock,  or  had  escaped  from  prison,”  interrupted  the  duke.  “  People  say 
that  good  society  is  very  exclusive  in  France  ;  but  really  it  does  not 
deserve  that  reputation.  Except,  perhaps,  at  a  score  of  mansions,  where 
o!d  traditions  are  still  respected,  every  street  door  is  open  to  the  first 

*  Despite  one  or  two  attempts  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  Parisians,  aDd  even  those  of  the 
highest  social  standing,  still  persist  in  attending  matrimonial  celebrations  in  evening  dress. 
They  frequently  act  in  a  similar  fashion  at  funerals  ;  and  to  the  British  eye,  this  display  of 
swallow  tails,  opera  hats,  and  patent  leather  boots,  in  the  open  sunlight,  naturally  has  a 
peculiar,  not  to  say  distressing,  effect. —  Trans. 
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person,  man  or  woman,  who  drives  np  in  a  carriage.  And  the  number  of 
those  who  do  so  is  steadily  increasing.  Where  do  they  all  come  from  1 
Who  knows  ?  From  Russia,  Turkey,  America,  Hungary,  from  any  country 
providing  it’s  a  long  way  off.  How  do  they  live  ?  That’s  a  mystery.  But 
they  do  live,  and  live  well  into  the  bargain.  They  are  rich,  or  at  least  they 
seem  to  be  so  ;  and  they  shine  and  sparkle,  intrigue,  conspire,  and  extort. 
I  verily  believe  that  this  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  adventurers  will  end  by 
making  itself  master  of  everything.  You  may  say  that  the  matter  is  of 
little  interest  to  me,  and  perhaps  that’s  true.  I  don’t  mingle  as  a  rule  in 
what  boulevardian  journalists  call  ‘High  Life,’  or  fraternize  with  the 
mob  which  is  termed  ‘All  Paris.’  I  willingly  shake  hands  with  the 
workmen  who  work  for  me,  and  who  earn  their  living  worthily  ;  but  I  do 
not  shake  hands  with  those  ambiguous  personages  who  have  no  title  but 
their  impudence,  and  no  means  of  living  but  their  underhand  intrigues.” 

He  addressed  himself  apparently  to  no  one  in  particular,  for  as  he  spoke 
he  gazed  listlessly  at  the  crowd  in  the  square,  and  yet  his  manner  was 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  the  surmise  that  he  wished  his  words  to  be 
heard  by  some  one  among  his  listeners.  It  was  evident  enough,  however, 
that  the  loungers  in  the  porch  considered  his  doctrines  to  be  utterly  out 
of  season,  and,  indeed,  almost  ridiculous.  One  young  man,  who  was 
extremely  well-dressed,  and  sported  such  a  darling  black  moustache,  even 
turned  to  a  neighbour,  and  asked,  “  Who  is  our  friend,  the  preacher?  ” 

“  What  !  don’t  you  know  him  ?  ”  replied  the  other.  “  That’s  the  Duke 
de  Champdoce,  who  married  a  Princess  de  Mussidan.  Quite  an  original.  ” 

M.  de  Br4van,  who  had  remained  perfectly  impassive,  now  remarked  : 
“At  all  events,  Miss  Brandon  can  scarcely  have  married  the  count  from 
motives  of  interest,  for  she  is  immensely  rich  herself.  ” 

“  I  consider  her  most  disinterested,”  remarked  another  bystander,  one  of 
M.  de  Ville-Handry’s  intimate  friends.  “  I  have  it  from  the  count  himself 
that  none  of  his  property  is  settled  upon  Miss  Brandon.” 

“That  certainly  is  marvellously  disinterested,”  ejaculated  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce,  who,  having  said  what  he  meant  to  say,  now  entered  the 
church,  leaving  the  others  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

“Well,  I  fancy  I  know  some  one  who  is  not  particularly  pleased  with 
this  marriage,”  said  the  old  beau  with  the  artificial  teeth. 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  daughter.  I  have  looked  for  her  all  over 
the  church,  and  she  is  certainly  not  there.” 

“  I  am  told  she  has  been  suddeuly  taken  ill,”  rejoined  another  lounger. 

“  So  they  say,”  interposed  a  young  man  •  “but  the  fact  is,  that  a  friend 
of  mine  saw  her  just  now,  driving  out  in  an  open  cab,  in  full  dress.  It 
appears  she  intended  this  pretty  piece  of  scandal  as  a  wedding-present  for 
her  step-mother.” 

“Upon  my  word,  1  should  not  like  to  stand  in  the  count's  shoes, 
observed  M.  de  Br^van,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  lemarks  exchanged  under  the  porch  of  St.  Clotilde  faithfully 
re-echoed  the  conversation  going  on  in  society.  Public  opinion  was 
decidedly  in  Miss  Brandon’s  favour,  and  those  who  remembered  the  past, 
like  that  eccentric  nobleman  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  were  few  and  far 
between.  So  brilliant  was  Sarah’s  success,  that  it  even  shed  lustre  on  her 
relatives  ;  and  one  young  Anglomaniac  sung  the  praises  of  Sir  Thomas 
Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian  in  glowing  strains.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  that  tile  ceremony  was  now  over,  and  that  the  bride  and 
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bridegroom  were  in  the  vestry  receiving  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends.  On  healing  this,  everyone  ceased  talking  and  hurried  into 
the  church.  The  vestry  was  crammed  to  overflowing.  The  Count  de 
Ville-Handry’s  more  intimate  friends  were  in  turn  inscribing  their 
names  on  the  marriage-register  placed  on  a  table  near  the  window; 
while  leaning  against  one  of  the  cupboards  appropriated  to  the  vest¬ 
ments  and  holy  vessels  stood  Miss  Brandon — now  Countess  de  Vflle- 
Handry — with  grim  Mrs  Brian  and  tall,  stiff  Sir  Tom  close  beside 
her.  Her  admirers  had  certainly  not  exaggerated  her  beauty.  Her 
white  bridal  robe  was  wonderfully  becoming,  and  she  had  assumed  for 
the  occasion  an  exquisite  look  of  ingenuous  innocence.  Some  eight  or  ten 
young  6l4gantes  stood  round  her,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  congratulations 
and  compliments,  which  she  acknowledged  in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice, 
and  with  modestly  cast-down  eyes.  The  *  ‘  happy  man  ”  was  in  the  mean¬ 
time  airing  his  felicity  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  blissfully  repeating  the 
words  “my  wife”  at  least  a  dozen  times  every  minute.  Nevertheless,  at 
intervals  a  shadow  crossed  his  victorious  brow,  especially  when  some 
awkward  blunderer  remarked,  “  How  unfortunate  that  Mile.  Henriette  is 
indisposed  !  How  pleased  she  would  have  been  to  attend  the  ceremony  !  ” 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  merely  the  blunderers  who  spoke  in  this  fashion,  but 
the  malicious  ones  as  well.  Nearly  every  one  was  aware  that  there  were 
unpleasant  complications  awaiting  the  count  at  home.  Indeed,  something 
had  been  suspected  since  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  for  just  as  the 
count  was  about  to  kneel  down  by  the  bride’s  side  in  front  of  the  high 
altar,  a  servant,  wearing  his  livery,  hurried  into  the  church  and  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  car.  The  guests  who  were  nearest  to  him  saw  him  turn 
very  pale  and  clench  his  fist  with  rage.  What  the  servant  had  told  him 
was  easily  guessed,  when  a  notorious  old  gossip,  the  Countess  de  Bois,  who 
arrived  late,  informed  all  her  friends  that  she  had  just  met  Mile,  de  Ville- 
Handry  driving  about  in  an  open  cab.  Thus,  when  the  congratulations  had 
been  hurriedly  got  through  in  the  vestry,  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
count  order  his  coachman  to  drive  home  as  swiftly  as  possible.  He  had 
invited  some  twenty  guests  to  a  grand  great  wedding-breakfast ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  them.  And  once  in  his  carriage,  alone  with 
Mrs  Brian,  Sir  Tom,  and  the  young  countess,  he  burst  into  loud  impre¬ 
cations  and  absurd  threats.  On  reaching  the  house,  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  coachman  to  drive  as  usual  round  the  sweep,  but  springing  out  of 
the  vehicle  he  cut  right  across  the  open  space,  leapt  up  the  steps,  and 
bounded  into  the  hall.  Wrath  momentarily  lent  him  the  muscles  of 
youth.  “Ernest,  send  Ernest  here,”  he  cried,  entering  a  small  drawing¬ 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  open.  Ernest  was  the  count’s  valet,  the 
skilful  artist  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  roseate  complexion. 
“  Where  is  mademoiselle  ?  ”  he  asked,  directly  Ernest  appeared. 

“Gone  out,  sir.” 

“When?” 

“Immediately  after  you,  sir.” 

The  young  countess,  Mrs  Brian,  and  Sir  Tom  had  now  entered  the 
room.  “Do  you  hear  that?  ”  asked  the  count,  turning  towards  them  ;  and 
addressing  his  valet  again,  he  enquired,  “  How  did  it  happen  ?  ” 

“Very  naturally.  The  gates  had  not  been  closed  behind  your  carriage, 
sir,  when  the  young  lady  rang  her  bell.  A  servant  went  to  see  what 
she  wanted,  and  she  ordered  the  landau  to  be  brought  round.  She  was 
told  very  respectfully  that  all  three  coachmen  were  out,  and  that  there 
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was  no  one  to  drive  her.  ‘  If  that’s  the  case,  ’  she  answered,  ‘  I  want  you 
to  run  and  get  me  an  open  cab.’  And,  when  the  servant  hesitated,  she 
added,  *  If  you  don’t  go  instantly,  I  shall  go  myself.  ’  ” 

The  count  trembled  with  rage.  “And  then ? ”  he  asked,  seeing  that  his 
valet  paused. 

“Then  the  servant  was  frightened,  and  did  what  she  wanted.” 

“  He  is  dismissed,  the  fool  1  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Ville-Handry. 

“But  allow  me  to  say,  sir,”  commenced  Ernest. 

“  No.  Let  his  wages  be  paid.  And  you  go  on.” 

Without  showing  any  embarrassment,  the  valet  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  blandly  continued — “When  the  cab  entered  the  courtyard  we  saw 
the  young  lady  come  down  in  a  splendid  toilet,  such  as  we  had  never  seen 
her  wear  before, — not  pretty  exactly,  but  so  conspicuous,  that  it  must  have 
attracted  everybody’s  attention.  She  settled  herself  coolly  on  the  cushions, 
while  we  looked  at  her  in  amazement ;  and  then  turuing  to  me,  she  said, 
‘  Ernest,  tell  my  father  that  I  shall  not  be  back  to  lunch.  I  have  a  good 
many  calls  to  make ;  and,  as  the  weather  is  fine,  I  shall  afterwards  go  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.’  Thereupon  the  gates  were  opened,  and  off  she 
went.  It  was  then  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  seud  you  word,  sir.  ” 

In  all  his  life  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  had  never  been  so  furious. 
The  veins  in  his  neck  began  to  swell,  and  his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  have  an  apoplectic  fit.  “  You  ought  to  have  kept  her 
from  going  out,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “  Why  didn’t  you  do  so?  You  ought 
to  have  made  her  go  back  to  her  own  room,  used  force  if  necessary — locked 
her  up — bound  her — anything  !  ” 

“  You  had  given  no  orders,  sir.” 

“You  ought  not  to  have  required  orders  to  do  your  duty.  To  let  a  mad 
woman  run  about !  an  impudent  girl,  whom  I  caught  the  other  day  in  the 
-garden  with  a  man  !  ”  He  spoke  so  loud  that  his  voice  was  heard  in 
the  adjoining  reception-room,  where  his  guests  were  beginning  to  assemble. 
The  unhappy  man  1  He  disgraced  his  own  child. 

“I  beseech  you,  my  dear  friend,  be  calm!”  exclaimed  the  young 
countess,  approaching  him. 

“No,  this  must  end ;  and  I  mean  to  punish  the  wicked  girl.” 

“I  beseech  you,  my  dear  count,  don’t  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  first 
day  of  our  married  life.  Henriette  is  only  a  child  :  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  doing.  ” 

Mrs  Brian  was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  “The  count  is  right,”  said 
she.  “  The  young  lady’s  conduct  is  perfectly  shocking.” 

“Ah,  ah!  Brian,  how  about  our  bargain?”  interrupted  Sir  Tom. 
“Was  it  not  understood  that  we  should  not  meddle  with  the  count’s 
private  affairs  ?  ” 

Thus  every  one  at  once  took  up  a  preassigned  part.  The  countess 
advocated  forbearance ;  Mrs  Brian  advised  discipline ;  and  Sir  Tom 
assumed  an  attitude  of  impartiality.  After  this  the  count  was  soon 
calmed,  but  with  such  a  scene  as  its  preface,  the  wedding-breakfast  could 
not  be  very  merry.  The  guests,  who  had  overheard  nearly  everything, 
exchanged  strange  looks  with  each  other.  “The  count’s  daughter,”  they 
thought,  “  and  a  lover?  That  can  hardly  be  !  ” 

In  vain  did  M.  de  Ville-Handry  try  to  look  indifferent ;  in  vain  did  the 
young  countess  display  all  her  rare  gifts.  Everybody  was  embarrassed; 
nobody  could  summon  up  a  smile  ;  anti  every  five  minutes  the  conversa¬ 
tion  broke  down.  At  half- past  four  o’clock  the  last  guest  escaped,  and 
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the  count  remained  alone  with  his  new  family.  It  was  growing  dark,  and 
lamps  were  just  being  brought  in,  when  wheels  were  heard  rolling  in  the 
courtyard.  The  count  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turned  pale.  “  Here  she 
comes  !  ”  he  said.  ‘  ‘  Here  is  my  daughter  !  ” 

It  was  indeed  Henriette.  It  may  be  asked  how  a  young  girl,  usually  so 
reserved,  and  naturally  so  timid,  could  have  made  up  her  mind  to  cause 
such  a  scandal  ?  But  the  most  timid  people  are  precisely  the  boldest  on 
certain  occasions.  Forced  to  abandon  their  natural  course,  they  neither 
reason  nor  calculate,  but,  losing  all  self-possession,  rush  blindly  into  danger, 
impelled,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  madness.  Now,  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
Henriette  had  experienced  the  most  bitter  emotions.  After  her  interview 
with  Daniel  in  the  garden  her  father  had  overwhelmed  her  with  insults 
and  reproaches, — speaking  even  in  presence  of  the  servants,  as  if  anxious  to 
have  it  reported  on  all  sides  that  his  daughter  had  disgraced  herself.  When 
Henriette  had  declined  to  be  present  either  at  the  reading  of  the  marriage 
contract  between  himself  and  Miss  Brandon  or  at  their  wedding,  he  again 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  each  day,  as  the  decisive  moment  drew 
nearer,  a  fresh  lamentable  scene  occurred.  Perhaps  Henriette  might  have 
modified  her  opposition  if  her  father  had  only  used  a  little  discretion,  tried 
the  powers  of  persuasion,  or  sought  to  touch  her  heart  by  speaking  to  her 
of  herself,  of  her  future  happiness  and  peace.  But  no  !  he  invariably  spoke 
to  her  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Henriette 
determined  to  make  her  protest  as  public  as  she  could  by  showing  herself  to 
all  Paris  whilst  her  father  and  Miss  Brandon  were  being  married  at  St. 
Clotilde.  She  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  grief,  no  one  to 
tell  her  that  all  the  disgrace  of  such  a  scandal  would  fall  back  upon  herself. 
Donning  a  vfery  showy  costume,  so  as  to  attract  as  much  attention  as 
possible,  she  spent  the  day  in  driving  about  to  all  the  places  where  she 
thought  she  would  meet  most  of  her  acquaintances.  Night  alone  compelled 
her  to  return ;  and  although  physically  exhausted,  she  was  morally  upheld 
by  the  absurd  idea  that  she  had  done  her  duty,  and  shown  herself  worthy 
of  Daniel.  She  had  just  alighted,  and  was  about  to  pay  her  driver,  when 
the  count’s  valet  came  up,  and  said,  as  disrespectfully  as  he  dared,  “  My 
master  has  ordered  me  to  tell  you  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  you  returned.” 

“  Where  is  my  father  ?  ” 

“In  the  large  reception-room.” 

“Alone?” 

“No.  The  countess,  Mrs  Brian,  and  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  are  with  him.” 

‘‘Very  well.  I  am  coming ;  ”  and  mustering  all  her  courage,  and  looking 
whiter  and  colder  than  the  marble  statues  in  the  vestibule,  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  reception-room  and  entered,  stiffly  erect. 

“Ah,  here  you  are  ?”  exclaimed  the  count,  restored  to  a  certain  degree 
of  calmness  by  the  very  excess  of  his  wrath, — “  Here  you  are  !  ” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?  ” 

She  had  at  a  glance  taken  in  the  whole  scene ;  and  on  perceiving  the  new 
countess,  and  those  whom  she  called  her  accomplices,  resentment  conquered 
every  other  feeling.  With  a  haughty  smile  she  answered,  “  I  have  been 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  the  morning  I  went  out  to  make  some 
purchases  ;  later,  knowing  that  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce  is  unwell,  and 
does  not  go  out,  I  went  to  lunch  with  her ;  after  that,  as  the  weather 
was  so  fine — ” 

But  the  Count  de  Vill^-Handry  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Seizing  his 
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daughter  by  the  wrists,  he  lifted  her  bodily,  and,  dragging  her  towards  the 
Countess  Sarah,  he  cried,  “On  your  knees,  unhappy  child!  on  your 
knees,  and  ask  the  best  of  women  to  pardon  you  for  all  these  insults  !  ” 

“  You  hurt  me  terribly,  father,”  was  Henriette’s  only  reply. 

But  the  countess  had  already  thrown  herself  between  them.  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  mademoiselle,”  she  said,  “spare  your  father!”  And,  as 
Henriette  measured  her  from  head  to  foot  with  an  insulting  glance,  she 
continued,  “Dear  count,  don’t  you  see  that  your  violence  is  killing  me?” 

On  hearing  this,  M.  de  Ville-Handry  promptly  let  his  daughter  go,  and, 
drawing  back,  exclaimed,  “Thank  her,  thank  this  angel  of  goodness  who 
intercedes  on  your  behalf  !  But  have  a  care  !  my  patience  is  at  an  end. 
There  are  such  things  as  houses  of  correction  for  rebellious  children  and 
perverse  daughters.” 

“Let  it  be  so,  father,”  answered  Henriette  with  startling  energy. 

‘ 1  Choose  the  very  strictest  of  these  houses,  and  send  me  there.  Whatever  I 
may  have  to  suffer  there,  it  will  be  better  than  remaining  here  to  see  my 
mother’s  place  occupied  by  that — woman  !  ” 

“  Wretch  !  ”  gasped  the  count,  who  was  nearly  suffocating.  Making  a 
violent  effort  he  tore  off  his  cravat ;  and  conscious  that  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself,  he  cried  to  his  daughter,  ‘  ‘  Leave  me,  leave  me  !  or  I 
answer  for  nothing.” 

She  hesitated  for  one  moment ;  and  then  giving  the  countess  one  more 
look  of  defiance,  she  slowly  retired  from  the  room. 


XIV 

“  Well,  I  am  sure  the  count  can  boast  that  he  has  had  a  curious  wedding- 
day.”  So  said  the  footmen  standing  in  the  hall,  just  as  Henriette  left  the 
reception-room.  She  heard  them,  and  without  knowing  whether  they 
approved  of  her  conduct,  or  laughed  at  it,  she  felt  gratified,  so  eager  is 
passion  for  encouragement,  no  matter  whence  it  comes.  She  had  not  gone 
half-way  up-stairs  to  her  own  rooms,  when  all  the  bells  of  the  house 
began  to  ring.  Greatly  surprised,  she  bent  over  the  balusters  to  listen.  The 
servants  were  rushing  about ;  hurried  steps  could  be  heard  in  the  vestibule, 
and  the  imperious  voice  of  the  count’s  valet  could  be  distinguished,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Salts,  quick  !  Fresh  water.  The  countess  has  a  nervous  attack.” 

Henriette’s  lips  curved  into  a  bitter  smile.  “At  least,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “I  shall  have  poisoned  this  woman’s  joy.”  And  fearing  to  be 
caught  listening,  she  went  up-stairs.  But,  when  she  was  alone  once 
more,  the  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  utter  futility  of  her  fancied 
triumph.  Whom  had  she  wounded  after  all?  Her  father.  However 
unwell  the  countess  might  be  to-night, — and  perhaps  she  was  not  really 
unwell, — she  would  certainly  be  well  again  in  the  morning ;  and  then  what 
would  be  the  advantage  of  the  scandal  she  had  caused  in  hopes  of  ruining 
her?  Henriette  perceived  the  folly  of  her  course  now  when  it  was  too 
late.  Still,  she  fancied  that  what  she  had  done  that  day  pledged  her  for 
the  future.  The  road  she  had  taken  evidently  led  nowhere,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  miserable  cowardice  to  shrink  from  going  on. 

Rising  at  daybreak,  ^he  was  deliberating  on  what  weak  point  she  might 
make  her  next  attack,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Clarisse, 
her  own  maid,  entered.  “Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  mademoiselle,”  she 
said.  “ I  have  received  it  this  moment,  in  an  envo]0pe  addressed  to  me.” 
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Henriette  examiued  the  missive  for  some  minutes  studying  the  hand  writ- 
ing,  which  she  did  not  know.  Who  could  write  to  her  in  this  fashion,  except 
Maxime  de  Brdvan,  the  friend  whom  Daniel  had  told  her  to  rely  on,  and 
who  had,  so  far,  given  her  no  sign  of  life?  Her  surmise  was  correct.  It 
was  M.  de  Brdvan  who  wrote  as  follows  : — “  Madam, — Like  all  Paris,  I 
have  heard  of  your  proud  and  noble  protest  on  the  day  of  your  father’s 
unfortunate  marriage.  Egotists  and  fools  will  perhaps  blame  you.  But 
you  may  despise  them ;  for  all  the  best  men  are  on  your  side.  And  my 
dear  Daniel,  if  he  were  here,  would  approve  and  admire  your  courage,  as 
I  do  myself.”  She  drew  a  full  breath,  as  if  her  heart  were  relieved  of  a 
heav}1"  burden.  Daniel’s  friend  approved  her  conduct.  This  sufficed  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  reason,  and  dispel  every  idea  of  prudence.  Moreover, 
M.  de  Brdvan  advised  obstinate,  dogged  resistance  in  well-nigh  every  line 
of  his  letter.  Towards  the  close,  however,  he  turned  to  another  subject. 
“  At  the  moment  of  taking  the  train,  Daniel  handed  me  a  letter,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  innermost  thoughts.  With  a  sagacity  worthy  of  such  a 
heart,  he  foresees  and  solves  in  advance  all  the  difficulties  with  which  your 
step-mother  will  no  doubt  seek  to  embarrass  you.  This  letter  is  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  be  intrusted  to  the  post.  I  shall  therefore  procure  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  your  father’s  house  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  will  then  have 
the  honour  of  placing  that  letter  in  your  own  hands.  I  may  add,  that  to¬ 
morrow  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  Daniel  news  from  here. 
If  you  wish  to  write  to  him,  send  me  your  letter  to-day,  to  No.  62  Rue 
Laiitte,  and  I  will  enclose  it  in  mine.  ”  Finally,  there  came  a  postscript 
couched  as  follows  : — “Above  everything,  mistrust  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.” 

This  last  recommendation  filled  Henriette’s  mind  with  vague  and  ter¬ 
rible  apprehensions.  “  Why  should  I  mistrust  him  more  than  the  others  ?  ” 
she  asked  herself.  But  a  more  pleasing  thought  dispelled  her  anxiety.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  send  Daniel  news  promptly  and  safely,  and  she 
must  make  haste  to  write  to  him.  Seating  herself  at  her  little  writing- 
table  she  went  to  work,  to  acquaint  her  only  friend  on  earth  with  all  her 
bitter  sufferings  and  uncertain  hopes.  Eleven  o’clock  struck  just  as  she 
had  finished  filling  eight  long  pages  with  all  she  felt  uppermost  in  her 
heart.  She  was  about  to  rise,  when  suddenly  she  felt  a  sensation  of  faint¬ 
ness  and  giddiness  steal  over  her.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Ah  !  now  she 
remembered  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  noon  the  day  before.  “I 
mustn’t  starve  myself,”  she  exclaimed  almost  merrily  as  she  promptly  re¬ 
covered  herself.  Her  long  chat  with  Daniel  had  evidently  rekindled  her 
hopes.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  bade  her  maid  bring  her  some  breakfast. 

Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  occupied  three  rooms.  The  first,  her  sitting-room, 
opened  upon  the  landing  ;  on  the  right  was  her  bed-chamber,  and  on  the  left 
a  boudoir,  containing  her  piano  and  bookcase.  When  Henriette  took  her 
meals  up-stairs,  as  had  often  happened  of  late,  she  had  them  served  in  the 
sitting-room.  Entering  that  apartment,  she  proceeded  to  clear  the  table 
of  the  albums  and  little  trifles  which  were  lying  about,  so  as  to  expedite 
matters,  when  the  maid  reappeared  with  empty  hands.  *  ‘  Ah,  made¬ 
moiselle,  the  count  has  given  orders  not  to  take  anything  up-stairs.” 

“  That  cannot  be.” 

But  a  mocking  voice  outside  responded,  “It  is  so  !  ”  and  a  moment  later 
M.  de  Ville-Handry  made  his  appearance,  already  dressed,  curled  and 
painted,  and  having  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  enjoy  his 
revenge.  Bidding  the  maid  leave  the  room,  he  turned  towards  his  daughter 
and  resumed:  “Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  Henriette,  I  have  given  strict 
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orders  that  your  meals  are  not  to  be  served  to  you  up  here.  Why  should 
you  indulge  in  such  fancies  ?  Are  you  unwell  ?  If  you  are,  we  will  send 
for  the  doctor.  If  not,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  down  and  take 
your  meals  in  the  dining-room  with  the  family, — that  is,  with  the  countess 
and  myself,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  and  Mrs  Brian.” 

“  But,  father  !  ” 

“There  is  no  father  who  could  stand  this.  The  time  of  weakness  has 
gone  by,  like  the  time  of  passion  :  so  you  must  come  down.  You  will  do 
so  whenever  you  please ;  for  a  day  or  two  you’ll  pout,  perhaps  :  but  hunger 
drives  the  wolf  into  the  village ;  and  on  the  third  day  we  shall  see  you  come 
down  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings.  I  have  appealed  to  your  heart  in  vain  :  you 
see  I  am  forced  to  appeal  to  your  stomach.” 

Tears  of  shame  and  humiliation  glisteued  in  Henriette’s  eyes,  despite  all 
her  efforts  to  remain  impassive.  Could  this  idea  of  starving  her  into 
obedience  have  originated  with  her  father  ?  No,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  it !  It  was  evidently  a  woman’s  thought,  and  the  result  of  bitter, 
savage  hatred.  The  poor  girl  felt  that  she  was  conquered  ;  and  her  heart 
revolted  at  the  thought  that  she  would  be  forced  to  yield.  She  could 
imagine  the  exultation  of  the  new  countess  when  she,  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  daughter,  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  brought  there  by  want — 
by  hunger.  “  Father,”  she  begged,  ‘ ‘  send  me  nothing  but  bread  and  water, 
but  spare  me  that  exposure.  ” 

But  if  the  count  was  repeating  a  lesson,  he  had  learned  it  well.  His 
features  retained  the  same  sardonic  expression  ;  and  he  coldly  rejoined,  “  I 
have  told  you  what  I  desire.  You  have  heard  it,  and  that  is  enough.” 

He  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  his  daughter  held  him  back. 
“Father,”  she  said,  “listen  to  me.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  now ? ” 

“Yesterday  you  threatened  to  shut  me  up.” 

“Well?” 

“To-day  it  is  I  who  beseech  you  to  do  so.  Send  me  to  a  convent. 
However  harsh  and  strict  the  rules  may  be,  however  sad  the  life,  I  shall 
find  there  some  relief  in  my  sorrow,  and  will  bless  you  with  all  my  heart.  ” 

“A  fine  idea,”  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  “why,  directly  you 
reached  the  convent,  you  would  at  once  write  to  every  one  we  know  that 
my  wife  had  turned  you  out  of  the  house ;  that  you  had  been  obliged  to 
escape  from  threats  and  bad  treatment :  you  would  repeat  all  the  stock 
complaints  of  the  innocent  young  girl  who  is  persecuted  by  a  wicked 
step-mother.  Not  so,  my  dear,  not  so!”  The  breakfast  bell,  which 
was  ringing  below,  interrupted  him.  “You  hear,  Henriette,”  he  said, — 
“consult  your  stomach;  and,  according  to  what  it  tells  you,  come  down, 
or  stay  here.” 

He  left  the  room,  quite  proud  at  having  performed  what  he  called  an  act 
of  paternal  authority,  without  vouchsafing  a  glance  at  his  daughter,  who 
had  sunk  back  on  to  a  chair — for  she  was  overcome,  poor  child  !  It  was 
all  over :  she  could  struggle  no  longer.  People  who  did  not  shrink  from 
such  measures  to  conquer  her  might  resort  to  the  last  extremities.  What¬ 
ever  she  did,  sooner  or  later  she  must  succumb.  Hence,  why  not  as  well 
give  way  at  once  ?  She  saw  clearly  that,  the  longer  she  postponed  sur¬ 
render,  the  sweeter  victory  would  be  to  the  countess,  and  the  more  painful 
the  sacrifice  to  herself.  Mustering,  therefore,  all  her  energy,  she  went 
down  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  others  were  already  at  table. 

She  had  imagined  that  her  appearance  would  be  greeted  by  some 
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insulting  remark.  Not  at  all.  The  others  hardly  seemed  to  notice  her. 
The  countess  paused  in  her  previous  talk  to  say  “Good-morning,  made* 
moiselle  !  ”  and  then  went  on  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion. 
Henriette  had  even  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  considerate.  Her 
place  had  not  been  laid  next  to  her  stepmother,  but  between  Mrs  Brian 
and  Sir  Thomas  Elgin.  She  sat  down,  and,  while  eating,  stealthily 
observed  these  strangers,  who  were  henceforth  the  masters  of  her  destiny. 
She  was  at  once  struck  with  the  marvellous  dazzling  beauty  of  Countess 
Sarah,  of  which  the  photograph  shown  her  by  her  father  afforded  but  a 
faint  idea.  The  young  countess  had  barely  taken  time  to  put  on  a  wrapper 
before  coming  down  to  breakfast.  Her  complexion  was  more  animated 
than  usual,  and  she  exhibited  all  the  touching  confusion  of  a  young  bride, 
being  constantly  more  or  less  embarrassed.  Henriette  realised  only  too 
well  the  influence  such  a  woman  was  likely  to  have  over  an  old  man 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The  thought  made  her  tremble. 
Again,  grim  Mrs  Brian  seemed  hardly  less  formidable  ;  for  her  dull,  heavy 
eyes,  and  lean,  yellow  face  spoke  of  nothing  but  wickedness  and  obstinacy. 
Still,  judging  by  appearauces,  it  seemed,  after  all,  that  the  least  to  be 
feared  was  tall,  stiff  Sir  Tom.  Seated  by  her  side,  he  discreetly  paid  her 
some  little  attentions ;  and,  on  observing  him  more  closely,  she  detected 
in  his  eyes  something  like  a  gleam  of  commiseration.  “And  yet,”  she 
thought,  “  M.  de  Br^van  warned  me  particularly  against  him.” 

Directly  breakfast  was  over  Henriette  rose,  and,  having  bowed  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word,  was  returning  to  her  room,  when  she  met  some  of  the 
servants  on  the  stairs  carrying  a  heavy  wardrobe.  Upon  inquiry  she 
learned  that,  as  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  were  henceforth  to  live  in  the 
house,  they  were  bringing  in  their  furniture.  Shaking  her  head  sadly, 
she  hurried  into  her  rooms,  where  a  still  greater  surprise  was  awaiting  her. 
Three  servants  were  hard  at  work  taking  down  her  furniture,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Ernest,  the  count’s  valet.  “What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Who  has  allowed  you  ?  ” 

“  We  are  only  obeying  the  count’s  orders,  replied  M.  Ernest.  “  We 
are  getting  your  rooms  ready  for  Madame  Brian.  ”  And  turning  to  his 
colleagues  he  said — “Go  on,  you  fellows  !  Take  out  that  sofa.” 

“What?”  thought  Henriette,  “these  eager  adventurers  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  house  and  reigned  there  absolutely,  and  yet  that  was  not 
enough  for  them  !  They  meant  even  to  turn  her  out  of  her  rooms.” 
This  impudence  seemed  so  monstrous,  that,  unable  to  believe  her  eyes 
and  ears,  she  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse,  returned  to  the  diniug-room, 
and  asked  her  father  :  “Is  it  really  true  that  you  have  ordered  my 
furniture  to  be  removed  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  daughter.  My  architect  will  transform  your  three  rooms  into 
a  large  reception-room  for  Mrs  Brian,  who  had  not  space  enough  for — ” 

“  I  cannot  understand,”  exclaimed  the  young  countess  with  a  gesture  of 
displeasure,  “  how  Aunt  Brian  can  accept  that.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  exclaimed  Mrs  Brian,  “the  count  is  doing  this 
entirely  without  my  consent.” 

“  Sarah,  my  darling,”  rejoined  the  count,  “  permit  me  to  be  sole  judge  in 
all  arrangements  that  concern  my  daughter.”  Count  M.  de  Ville-Handry’s 
tone  was  so  firm  as  he  said  this,  that  one  would  have  sworn  the  idea  of 
dislodging  Henriette  had  sprung  from  his  own  brains.  “I  never  act 
thoughtlessly,”  he  continued,  “  and  always  take  time  to  mature  my  decisions. 
In  this  case  I  act  from  motives  of  the  most  ordinary  propriety.  Mrs  Brian 
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is  no  longer  young  :  my  daughter  is  a  mere  child.  If  one  of  the  two  has  to 
submit  to  some  slight  inconvenience,  it  is  certainly  my  daughter.” 

All  of  a  sudden  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  rose.  “I  should  like,”  he  began,  and 
then,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  his  phrase  was  lost  in  an  indistinct  murmur. 
He  was  no  doubt  at  that  moment  recalling  a  promise  he  had  made.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  his  word  not  to  interfere  in  the  count’s  family  affairs,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  indignant  at  what  he  considered  an  odious  abuse  of 
power,  he  abruptly  left  the  room.  His  looks  and  gestures  so  clearly  evinced 
these  conflicting  sentiments  that  Henriette  was  quite  touched. 

In  the  meantime  M.  de  Ville-Handry  had  resumed  speaking.  “I  have 
decided,”  said  he,  “that  my  daughter  shall  in  future  occupy  the  rooms 
formerly  used  by  her  mother’s  companion.  They  are  small,  but  more  than 
sufficient  for  her.  Besides,  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  can  be 
easily  overlooked  from  one  of  our  own  rooms,  my  dear  Sarah  ;  and  that  is 
an  important  point  in  dealing  with  an  imprudent  girl,  who  has  so  sadly 
abused  the  liberty  she  enjoyed,  thanks  to  my  blind  confidence.” 

What  could  Henriette  answer  ?  If  she  had  been  alone  with  her  father 
she  would  certainly  have  defended  herself,  tried  to  induce  him  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  and  possibly  have  begged  him  to  do  so  on  her  knees.  But 
here,  in  the  presence  of  these  two  women,  with  the  Countess  Sarah’s 
mocking  eyes  upon  her,  it  was  impossible  !  Ah  !  she  would  have  died  a 
thousand  times  over  rather  than  give  these  miserable  adventurers  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  such  self-humiliation.  “Let  them  crush  me,”  she 
thought,  “  they  shall  never  hear  me  complain,  or  cry  for  mercy.”  So  when 
her  father,  who  had  been  quietly  watching  her,  asked,  “Well?”  She 
simply  replied,  ‘  ‘  You  shall  be  obeyed  this  very  night,”  and  calmly  left  the 
room,  holding  her  head  erect,  and  without  having  shed  a  tear. 

God  knew,  however,  what  she  suffered.  It  certainly  caused  her  no  little 
sorrow  to  have  to  give  up  those  little  rooms  where  she  had  spent  so  many 
hours,  and  which  recalled  such  sweet  memories,  but  that  was  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  live  under  the  Countess  Sarah’s 
very  eyes.  They  would  not  even  leave  her  at  liberty  to  weep.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  the  countess  would  hear  and  delight  in  every 
sigh  that  escaped  her. 

She  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  distress  by  the  recollection  of  the 
letter  she  had  written  to  Daniel.  If  M.  de  Brevan  was  to  have  it  that 
same  day,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Already  it  was  too  late  for 
post,  and  she  would  have  to  send  it  by  messenger.  Accordingly,  she  rang 
the  bell  for  Clarisse,  her  confidante,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  the 
ltue  Lafitte.  But,  instead  of  Clarisse,  one  of  the  housemaids  appeared, 
saying,  “Your  own  maid  is  not  in  the  house,  mademoiselle.  Mrs  Brian 
has  sent  her  to  the  Hue  du  Cirque.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you — ” 

“  No,  I  thank  you  !  ”  replied  Henriette. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  she  counted  for  nothing  any  more  in  the  house. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  take  her  meals  by  herself  ;  she  was  turned  out  of 
her  own  rooms  ;  and  the  maid,  long  attached  to  her  service,  was  taken 
from  her.  And  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  these  humiliations  without  a 
chance  of  repelling  them.  Time  was  passing,  however,  and  it  was  growing 
each  minute  more  difficult  to  let  M.  de  Brevan  have  her  letter  in  time  for 
the  night  mail.  “Well,”  said  Henriette  to  herself,  “I  will  take  it 
myself.”  And  although  in  all  her  life  she  had,  perhaps,  not  been  more 
than  twice  alone  in  the  street,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  wrapped  herself  up 
in  a  cloak,  and  swiftly  went  down-stairs.  The  door-keeper,  a  tall,  imposing 
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flunkey,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  richly  laced  livery,  was  sitting  in  fmiit 
of  the  little  pavilion  where  he  lived,  smoking,  and  reading  his  paper. 
“  Open  the  gate  !  ”  said  Henriette. 

But  without  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  or  even  rising  from  his 
seat,  the  fellow  answered,  “  The  count  has  sent  me  orders  never  to  let 
you  go  out  without  a  verbal  or  written  permission  from  him,  so  that — ” 

“  You  impudent  fellow !”  exclaimed  Henriette ;  and  she  resolutely  walked 
towards  the  ponderous  gate,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  pull  the  bolt. 
But  the  man,  divining  her  intention,  and  quicker  than  herself,  rushed  up 
to  the  gate,  bawling  as  loud  as  he  could,  “Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle,  I 
have  my  orders,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place.” 

On  hearing  his  cries,  a  dozen  servants  idling  about  the  stables,  the 
vestibule,  and  the  inner  court,  hastened  to  the  spot.  A  momeut  later  Sir 
Tom  appeared,  ready  to  go  out  on  horseback,  and  finally  the  count  him¬ 
self.  “  What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  You  see,  I  wish  to  go  out.” 

“Alone?  ”  laughed  the  count ;  and,  pointing  to  the  door-keeper,  he  harshly 
resumed  :  “  This  man  would  be  instantly  dismissed  if  he  allowed  you  to 
leave  the  house  alone.  Oh,  you  need  not  look  at  me  in  that  way  !  Hence¬ 
forth  you  will  only  go  out  w'hen  and  with  whom  it  pleases  me.  And 
don’t  hope  to  escape  my  watchful  observation.  I  have  foreseen  everything. 
The  little  gate  you  had  a  key  of  has  been  nailed  up.  And,  if  ever  a  man 
should  dare  to  steal  into  the  garden,  the  gardeners  have  orders  to  shoot 
him  down  like  a  dog,  whether  it  be  the  man  with  whom  I  caught  you  the 
other  night,  or  some  one  else.  ” 

Henriette  staggered  under  this  mean  and  cowardly  insult ;  but,  immedi¬ 
ately  collecting  herself,  she  exclaimed  :  *  ‘  Great  God  !  Am  I  delirious  ? 
Father,  are  you  aware  of  what  you  are  saying  ?  ”  And,  as  the  suppressed 
laughter  of  the  servants  reached  her,  she  added  with  almost  convulsive 
vehemence,  “At  least,  say  who  the  man  was  with  whom  you  saw  me  in 
the  garden,  so  that  everyone  may  hear  his  name.  Tell  them  that  it  was 
M.  Daniel  Champcey, — he  whom  my  mother  chose  for  me  among  all, — he 
whom  you  received  daily  at  your  house  during  long  years,  and  to  whom 
you  solemnly  promised  my  hand,  who  was  my  betrothed,  aud  who  would 
now  be  my  husband  if  we  had  chosen  to  approve  of  your  unfortunate 
marriage !  Tell  them  that  it  was  M.  Daniel  Champcey,  whom  you  had 
sent  off  the  day  before,  and  whom  a  crime,  a  forgery  committed  by 
your  Sarah,  forced  to  go  to  sea, — for  he  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  any 
cost.  As  long  as  he  was  in  Paris  you  would  never  have  dared  to  treat 
me  as  you  do  now.” 

Overcome  by  this  unexpected  violence,  the  count  could  only  stammer  out 
a  few  incoherent  words.  Henriette  was  about  to  continue,  when  she  felt 
herself  taken  by  the  arm,  and  gently  but  irresistibly  led  towards  the  house. 
It  was  Sir  Tom,  trying  to  save  her  from  her  own  excitement.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  noticed  that  a  big  tear  was  slowly  rolling  down  the  usually 
impassive  baronet’s  cheek. 

He  led  her  as  far  as  the  staircase,  and  then,  when  she  had  laid  hold  of 
the  balusters,  he  murmured,  “  Poor  girl !  ”  and  hurried  rapidly  away. 

Ay,  poor  girl,  indeed !  Her  reason  was  giviug  way  under  all  these 
terrible  blows ;  and  seized  wdth  a  kind  of  vertigo,  she  hastened  up-stairs, 
fancying  she  could  still  hear  her  father’s  abominable  charges  and  the 
servants’  laughter.  “  0  God,”  she  sebbed,  “have  pity  on  me  !  ”  She  felt 
iu  her  heart  that  she  had  no  hope  left  now  but  God,  delivered  up  as  she 
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was  to  pitiless  enemies,  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  herstep-mother, 
abandoned  by  everyone,  and  betrayed  and  openly  renounced  by  her  own 
father.  Occupied  with  her  gloomy  thoughts,  the  poor  girl  paid  no 
attention  to  the  flight  of  time,  but  she  was  roused  at  last  by  the  ringing  of 
the  dinner-bell.  She  was  free  not  to  go  down ;  but  she  revolted  at  the 
idea  that  the  Countess  Sarah  might  think  her  overcome.  “That  must  not 
be,”  she  murmured;  “she  shall  never  know  how  much  I  suffer!”  And 
ringing  for  Clarisse,  who  had  in  the  meantime  returned,  she  bade  her  dress 
her  quickly.  While  changing  her  attire,  a  paper  rustled  in  the  pocket  of 
the  dress  she  took  off,  and  she  then  remembered  her  letter  to  Daniel. 
Although  it  was  now  very  late,  she  thought  it  best  to  try  and  let  M.  de 
Br&van  have  it,  and  accordingly  she  asked  Clarisse  to  take  a  cab  and  repair 
to  the  Bue  Lafitte.  “  Try  and  find  some  excuse,”  she  said,  “if  you  are 
asked  why  you  are  going  out;  and  above  all,  be  discreet.” 

Then,  arrayed  in  one  of  her  most  becoming  dresses,  and  with  her  beautiful 
hair  daintily  arranged,  she  went  down-stairs,  so  determined  to  eonceal  her 
emotion  that  she  actually  had  a  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  entered  the 
dining-room.  Fever  imparted  unwonted  animation  to  her  features  and  a 
strange  brilliancy  to  her  eyes.  Her  beauty,  of  recent  times  somewhat 
impaired,  again  beeame  so  conspicuous,  that  it  almost  eclipsed  that  of  the 
countess.  Even  the  count  was  struck  by  it,  and  exclaimed,  glancing  at  his 
young  wife, — “Oh,  oh!”  This  was,  however,  the  only  notice  taken  of 
Henriette.  No  one  seemed  aware  of  her  presence,  except  Sir  Tom,  whose 
eyes  softened  whenever  he  looked  at  her.  But  what  was  that  to  her? 
Affecting  a  composure  she  was  far  from  feeling,  she  was  making  an  effort 
to  eat,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and  respectfully  whispered  a  few 
words  in  the  countess’s  ear.  “Very  well,”  she  said;  “I’ll  be  there 
directly.”  And,  without  vouchsafing  any  explanation,  she  left  the  table, 
remaining  perhaps  ten  minutes  away. 

“What  was  it?  ”  asked  Count  de  Ville-Handry  with  an  aecent  of  tender 
interest  when  his  young  wife  returned. 

“  Nothing,  my  dear,”  she  replied  as  she  took  her  seat  again, — “  nothing, 
only  some  orders  to  give.” 

Still,  Henriette  thought  she  noticed  an  expression  of  cruel  satisfaction 
under  her  step-mother’s  apparent  indifference.  More  than  that,  she  fancied 
she  detected  the  countess  and  Mrs  Brian  exchange  rapid  glances,  one  imply¬ 
ing,  “Well,”  and  the  other  answering,  “All  right.”  “These  wretehes,” 
thought  the  poor  girl,  “have  prepared  some  fresh  insult  for  me.”  And 
her  suspicions  became  so  intense,  that  when  dinner  was  over,  instead  of 
returning  to  her  own  rooms,  she  followed  her  father  and  his  new  “friends” 
into  the  drawing-room.  They  did  not  long  remain  alone.  The  count  and  his 
young  wife  had  probably  announced  that  they  would  be  “at  home”  that 
evening  ;  for  soon  a  number  of  visitors  arrived,  some  of  them  old  friends 
of  the  Ville-Handry  family,  but  the  great  majority  intimates  from  the 
Rue  du  Cirque.  Henriette  was  too  busily  engaged  in  watching  her  step- 
mother  to  notice  how  eagerly  she  herself  was  examined,  what  glances  the 
visitors  cast  at  her,  and  how  careful  the  married  ladies,  as  well  as  the 
young  girls,  were  to  leave  her  by  herself.  It  required  a  brutal  scene  to  open 
her  mind  to  the  truth,  and  to  bring  her  thoughts  back  to  the  horrible 
reality  of  her  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  number  of  visitors  increased, 
the  conversation  ceased  to  be  general,  and  little  groups  were  formed.  In 
this  way  two  ladies  came  and  sat  down  near  Henriette.  She  did  not 
know  them,  but  judged  them  <o  be  friends  of  the  Countess  Sarah,  noting 
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especially  that  one  of  them  had  a  strong  foreign  accent.  They  were 
talking  together,  and  Henriette  instinctively  listened  to  them.  “  Why 
didn’t  you  bring  your  daughter?  ”  asked  one  of  them. 

“  How  could  I  ?  ”  replied  the  other.  “  I  would  not  bring  her  here  for 
the  world.  Don’t  you  know  what  kind  of  a  girl  the  count’s  daughter  is  ? 
It  is  incredible,  and  almost  too  scandalous.  On  the  day  of  her  father’s 
marriage,  and  with  the  connivance  of  a  servant,  who  has  since  beeu  dismissed, 
she  ran  away  with  some  one,  and  the  police  had  to  be  employed  to  find 
out  where  she  was,  and  bring  her  back  home.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our 
dear  Sarah,  she  would  have  been  sent  to  a  house  of  correction.” 

A  stifled  cry  interrupted  them,  and,  on  looking  round,  they  perceived 
that  Henriette  had  suddenly  fainted,  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  Instantly, 
and  with  one  impulse,  everybody  was  up.  But  the  honourable  Sir  Thomas 
Elgin  was  swifter  than  all  the  others,  and  rushed  to  the  spot  with  such 
surprising  promptness  at  the  very  moment  when  the  accident  happened, 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  a  presentiment,  and  was  watching 
for  the  precise  moment  when  his  assistance  would  be  needed.  Raising 
Henriette  with  a  powerful  arm,  he  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  not  forgetting  to 
slip  a  cushion  under  her  head.  At  once  the  countess  and  the  other  ladies 
crowded  around  the  fainting  girl,  rubbing  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
moistening  her  temples  with  aromatic  vinegar  and  cologne,  and  persistently 
holding  bottles  of  salts  to  her  nostrils.  Still,  all  efforts  to  revive  her 
proved  fruitless ;  and  this  was  so  extraordinary,  that  even  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry  began  to  be  moved,  although  at  first  he  had  been  heard  to 
exclaim, — “Pshaw!  Leave  her  alone.  It’s  nothing.”  Senile  love  had 
not  yet  entirely  extinguished  all  fatherly  instincts  ;  and  anxiety  rekindled 
the  affection  he  had  formerly  felt  for  his  child.  Accordingly,  rushing  into 
the  hall,  he  called  to  the  footmen  there  on  duty, — “  Quick  !  Let  some 
one  run  for  a  doctor  ;  never  mind  which, — the  nearest  !  ” 

This  acted  as  a  signal  for  the  guests  to  scatter.  Finding  that  this  fainting¬ 
fit  lasted  too  long,  and  fearing  perhaps  a  fatal  termination,  a  painful  scene, 
and  tears,  they  one  by  one  slyly  slipped  out  of  the  house.  In  this  way  the 
countess,  Mrs  Brian,  Sir  Tom,  and  the  unhappy  father,  found  themselves 
soon  once  more  alone  with  Henriette,  who  was  still  unconscious.  “  We 
ought  not  to  leave  her  here,”  said  Sarah  :  “  she  will  be  better  in  bed.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  true:  you  are  right  !  ”  replied  the  count.  “  I  shall  have  her 
carried  to  her  room.  ” 

He  was  stretching  out  his  hand  to  pull  the  bell,  when  Sir  Tom  interposed, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  “  Never  mind,  count,  I’ll  carry 
her  myself.”  And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  took  her  up  like  a 
feather  and  carried  her  to  her  room,  followed  by  the  count  and  countess. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  remain  in  Henriette’s  room  ;  but  it  looked  as  if 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away.  For  some  time  the  servants,  quite 
amazed  thereat,  saw  him  walk  up  and  down  the  passage  with  feverish 
steps,  and,  in  spite  of  his  usual  impassiveness,  evince  every  sign  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  excitement.  Every  ten  minutes  he  paused  in  his  walk  to  ask  at 
the  door,  in  an  anxious  voice  :  “  Well?” 

“She  is  still  in  the  same  condition,”  was  the  answer.  In  the  meantime 
two  physicians  had  arrived,  but  without  obtaining  any  better  result  than 
the  countess  and  her  friends.  They  exhausted  all  the  usual  remedies  for 
such  cases,  and  evidently  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  persistency  of  the 
symptoms.  Nor  could  the  Count  de  Yille-Handry  suppress  his  growing 
anxiety  as  he  saw  them  consulting  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows, 
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discussing  more  energetic  means  to  be  employed.  At  last,  towards 
midnight,  Sir  Tom  perceived  the  young  countess  come  out  of  Henriette’s 
room.  “How  is  she?”  he  eagerly  asked.  “She’s  coming  to,”  replied 
the  countess,  in  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  servants, — “and 
that  is  why  I  am  leaving  her.  She  dislikes  me  so  terribly,  poor  unhappy 
child,  that  I  fear  my  presence  might  do  her  harm.” 

Henriette  had  indeed  recovered  consciousness.  First,  a  shiver  ran 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  then  she  tried  painfully  and  repeatedly  to 
raise  herself  on  her  pillows,  and  look  around.  She  evidently  did  not  re¬ 
member  what  had  happened,  and  mechanically  passed  her  hand  to  and  fro 
across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  brush  away  the  dark  veil  hanging  over  her 
mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  looking  with  haggard  eyes  at  the  doctors,  her 
father,  and  her  confidante,  Clarisse,  who  knelt  by  her  bedside,  weeping. 
At  last  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  horrid  reality  broke  upon  her  mind, 
she  threw  herself  back,  and  cried  out, — “  0  God  !  ” 

But  she  was  saved  ;  and  the  doctors  soon  withdrew,  declaring  that  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  now,  provided  their  prescriptions  were  carefully 
observed.  The  count  then  approached  his  daughter,  and,  taking  her  hands, 
asked  with  an  air  of  unusual  affection,  “  Come,  child.  What  has  happened  ? 
What  was  the  matter?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  in  utter  despair,  and  then  in  a  low  voice  replied:  — 
“Nothing  !  only  you  have  ruined  me,  father.” 

“  How,  how  ?  ”  asked  the  count.  “What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  And  embar¬ 
rassed,  perhaps  angry  with  himself,  and  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  added,  simpering, — “Is  it  not  your  own  fault? 
Why  do  you  treat  Sarah  so  badly,  and  do  all  you  can  to  exasperate  me  ?  ” 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  my  fault,”  murmured  Henriette.  She  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  now  ,*  but  afterwards,  when  she  was  alone  and 
quiet,  she  had  to  acknowledge  and  confess  to  herself,  that  it  was  as  she 
had  said.  The  scandal  by  which  she  had  intended  to  overwhelm  her  step¬ 
mother  had  fallen  back  upon  herself  and  crushed  her. 

Still,  the  next  morning  she  was  a  little  better  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Clarisse  could  say,  she  would  get  up,  and  go  down-stairs,  for  all  her  hopes 
henceforth  depended  on  that  letter  written  by  Daniel.  She  had  been 
waiting  day  after  day  for  M.  de  Br^van,  who  was  to  bring  it  to  her ;  and 
would  not  have  missed  him  for  anything  in  the  world.  However,  she 
waited  for  him  in  vain  that  day,  and,  indeed,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  Attributing  his  delay  to  some  new  misfortune,  she  was  thinking  of 
writing  to  him,  when  at  last,  on  Tuesday  evening — when  the  countess  held 
her  second  reception, — a  servant  suddenly  announced,  “M.  Palmer, — M. 
de  Br^van  !  ”  Such  was  Henriette’s  emotion  that  she  abruptly  turned 
towards  the  door,  eager  to  see  the  man  Daniel  had  called  his  second  self. 
The  first  of  the  two  visitors  was  an  elderly  individual,  with  grey  hair,  and 
looking  as  grave  and  solemn  as  a  member  of  parliament ;  the  other,  who 
might  be  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  old,  had  a  cold  and  haughty  appearance, 
his  thin  lips  curving  into  a  sardonic  smile.  “That  is  the  man!”  said 
Henriette  to  herself  :  “That’s  Daniel’s  friend!”  Upon  examining  him, 
she  thought  his  composure  affected,  and  his  whole  appearance  lacking  in 
frankness.  Still,  she  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  distrusting  M.  de 
Br£van.  Daniel  had  blindly  recommended  him  to  her  :  and  that  was 
enough.  She  had  been  too  severely  punished  when  trying  to  follow  her 
own  inspirations  ever  to  think  of  repeating  the  experiment.  She  kept 
M.  de  Brevan  in  view,  and  noticed  that,  after  being  presented  to  the  Coun- 
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tess  Sarah  and  her  husbaud,  he  threw  himself  into  the  throng  of  visitors 
At  that  moment  the  reception  was  at  its  height.  After  awhile,  steering 
through  the  various  groups,  he  managed  to  approach  her,  gaining  a  vacant 
chair  by  her  side.  The  air  of  perfect  indifference  with  which  he  sat  down 
shewed  that  he  had  fully  measured  the  danger  of  risking  a  confidential 
talk  with  a  young  lady  under  the  eyes  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  He 
commenced  with  some  of  those  set  phrases  current  in  society,  speaking  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  people  near  them,  and  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  if 
they  had  a  fancy  for  listening.  Noticing  that  Henriette  had  turned  very  red, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  most  anxiously  upon  him,  he  ventured  to  say  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  ‘  ‘  I  beg  you,  mademoiselle,  affect  a  little  more  indifference.  Smile  : 
we  may  be  watched.  Remember  that  we  must  not  seem  to  know  each  other.  ” 
And  then  in  a  loud  voice  he  began  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  last  uew  play  that 
had  been  performed,  until  finally,  thinking  that  he  had  quieted  all  possible 
suspicions,  he  drew  a  little  nearer,  and,  casting  down  his  eyes,  remarked, 
“  It  is  useless  to  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  that  I  am  Maxime  de  Brevan.” 

“I  heard'your  name  announced,  monsieur,”  replied  Henriette. 

“  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  mademoiselle,  under  cover  to  your 
maid,  according  to  Daniel’s  orders  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  excuse,  monsieur,  but  to  thank  you  very  much,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  your  generous  devotion.”  No  man  is  perfect ; 
and  when  M.  de  Br4van  heard  these  words,  a  passing  blush  suffused  his 
cheeks ;  he  coughed  two  or  three  times,  and  passed  his  hand  between  his 
collar  and  his  neck,  as  if  troubled  in  his  throat.  “You  must  have 
thought,”  she  continued,  “that  I  was  not  in  any  great  haste  to  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  offer  ;  but — there  were  difficulties — in  my  way — ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  know,”  broke  in  M.  de  Brevan,  sadly  shaking  his  head  : 
“  your  maid  has  told  me.  For  she  found  me  at  home,  as  no  doubt  you 
have  heard ;  and  your  letter  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  sent  on  with  miue. 
They  will  gain  a  fortnight  in  this  way  ;  for  the  mail  for  Cochin  China  does 
not  leave  more  than  once  a  month, — on  the  29th.”  But  he  paused 
suddenly,  or  rather  raised  his  voice  to  resume  his  account  of  the  new 
drama,  for  two  young  ladies  had  stopped  just  before  them.  As  soon  as 
they  had  moved  on,  he  resumed, — “  I  bring  you  Daniel’s  letter,  mademoiselle. 
I  have  folded  it  up  very  small,  and  I  have  it  here  in  my  hand  :  if  you  will 
let  your  handkerchief  fall,  I’ll  slip  it  into  it  as  I  pick  it  up.”  The  trick 
was  not  new ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Still, 
so  far  as  Henriette  was  concerned,  it  was  performed  awkwardly  enough. 
She  failed  to  let  her  handkerchief  fall  iu  a  natural  manner,  and  when  she 
took  it  back  again,  she  made  a  far  too  eager  gesture.  Moreover,  as  she 
felt  the  crisp  paper  under  the  cambric  folds,  she  blushed  perceptibly. 
Fortunately,  M.  de  Brevan  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  rise,  and  move  his 
chair  so  as  to  help  her  in  concealing  her  embarrassment.  Then,  when  he 
saw  her  calm  again,  he  sat  down  once  more,  and  resumed  in  a  tone  of  deep 
interest,  “Now,  allow  me  to  inquire  after  your  position  here.” 

“  It  is  terrible.  ” 

“Do  they  harrass  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  fearfully  !  ” 

“No  doubt,  your  step-mother?” 

“  Alas  !  who  else  would  do  it  ?  But  she  dissembles,  veiling  her  malignity 
under  affected  gentleness.  In  appearance  she  is  ali  kindness  to  me.  And 
my  poor  father  becomes  a  willing  instrument  iu  her  hands, — my  poor 
father,  formerly  so  kind,  and  so  fond  of  me  !  ” 
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She  was  deeply  moved ;  and  M.  de  Br6van  perceived  that  tears  were 
atarting  from  her  eyes.  “Mademoiselle,”  said  he  in  a  frightcued  tone, 
“for  heaven’s  sake  control  yourself!”  And,  anxious  to  turn  Henriette’s 
thoughts  from  her  father,  he  asked,  “  How  does  Mrs  Brian  behave  towards 
you?” 

“She  always  sides  against  me.” 

‘  ‘  Naturally.  And  Sir  Tom  ?  ” 

“You  wrote  to  me  that  I  ought  to  mistrust  him  particularly,  and 
so  I  do;  but,  I  must  confess,  he  alone  seems  to  be  touched  by  my 
misfortunes.” 

“Ah  !  that  is  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  to  fear  him.” 

“  Why  so  ?” 

“For  a  moment  M.  de  Brevan  hesitated,  and  then,  after  cautiously 
glancing  round,  he  rapidly  replied,  “  Because  he  might  very  well  cherish  the 
hope  of  replacing  Daniel  in  your  heart,  and  of  becoming  your  husband.  ” 

“Great  God  !”  exclaimed  Henriette,  sinking  back  iu  her  chair  with  an 
expression  of  horror.  “Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“I  am  quite  sure  of  it,”  replied  M.  de  Brevan.  And,  as  if  he  had 
frightened  himself  by  this  revelation,  he  added,  “Yes,  lam  quite  sure  of 
it.  I  have  read  that  man’s  heart  -}  and  before  long  you  will  have  some 
terrible  evidence  of  his  intentions.  But  I  beg  you,  mademoiselle,  let  this 
remain  a  secret  between  us,  to  be  kept  religiously.  Never  allow  yourself 
the  slightest  allusion.” 

“What  can  I  do?”  murmured  the  poor  girl,  “what  can  I  do?  You 
alone,  sir,  can  advise  me.  ” 

For  some  time  M.  de  Brevan  remained  silent ;  but  at  last  he  sorrowfully 
replied,  “  My  experience,  mademoiselle,  supplies  me  with  but  one  advice, 
— be  patieut ;  say  and  do  as  little  as  possible ;  and  endeavour  to  appear 
insensible  to  their  insults.  I  would  say  to  you,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
triviality  of  the  comparison,  imitate  those  feeble  insects  who  simulate  death 
when  they  are  touched.  They  are  defenceless ;  and  that  is  their  only 
chance  of  escape.”  He  rose  from  his  seat ;  and,  bowing  deeply  to  Henriette, 
he  added,  “I  must  also  warn  you,  mademoiselle,  not  to  be  surprised  if  you 
see  me  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  win  your  step-mother’s  good-will. 
Believe  that  such  duplicity  is  very  distasteful  to  my  character.  But 
I  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  privilege  of  comiug  here  frequently, 
of  seeing  you,  and  being  useful  to  you,  as  I  promised  your  friend  Daniel  T 
would.  ” 


XV, 

During  Daniel’s  last  visits  to  Henriette,  he  had  not  concealed  from  her  the 
fact  that  Maxime  de  Brevan  had  formerly  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Sarah  Brandon  aud  her  friends.  However,  in  explaining  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  renew  these  relations,  M.  de  Brevan  had  acted  with  his  usual 
diplomacy.  Otherwise,  Henriette  might  have  conceived  some  vague 
suspicions  when  she  saw  him,  soon  after  leaving  her,  enter  into  a  long 
conversation  with  the  countess,  then  speak  with  Sir  Tom,  and  finally  chat 
most  confidentially  with  austere  Mrs  Brian.  But,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  was  by  no  means  surprised.  Moreover,  her  mind  was  now  thousands 
of  miles  away.  She  was  indeed  thinking  of  Daniel,  and  the  precious  letter 
in  her  pocket,  and  regretted  that  she  had  not  the  right  to  run  away  and 
road  it  at  once.  For  adversity  was  gradually  teaching  her  the  advantages 
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of  circumspection  ;  and  she  realised  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  thi 
room  before  the  last  guests  had  retired.  Thus  it  was  past  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  before  she  could  open  the  missive,  after  dismissing  her  maid 
Clarisse.  Unfortunately,  she  did  not  find  it  to  contain  what  she  had  hoped 
for, — advice,  or  rather  directions  for  her  future  conduct.  The  fact  is, 
that,  in  his  terrible  distress,  Daniel  was  no  longer  sufficiently  master 
of  himself  to  look  calmly  into  the  future,  and  weigh  the  probabilities. 
In  his  despair  he  had  filled  three  pages  with  assurances  of  his  love,  with 
promises  that  his  last  thoughts  would  be  for  her,  and  with  prayers  that  she 
would  not  forget  him.  Hardly  twenty  lines  were  devoted  to  advice,  and 
yet  he  ought  to  have  entered  into  the  most  precise  and  minute  details.  All 
his  suggestions  amounted  to  this,— arm  yourself  with  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion  till  my  return.  Do  not  leave  your  father’s  house  unless  at  the  last 
extremity — if  threatened,  for  instance,  with  immediate  danger, — and  under 
no  circumstances  do  so  without  first  of  all  consulting  Maxime.  To  com¬ 
plete  Daniel’s  blunder,  his  excessive  delicacy  had  made  him  shrink  from 
saying  anything  likely  to  wound  his  frieud’s  over-sensitive  feelings,  and 
thus  he  had  omitted  to  acquaint  Henriette  with  certain  most  important  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  instance,  he  merely  told  her  that  if  flight  became  her  only 
resource,  she  need  not  hesitate  from  pecuniary  considerations,  for  he  had 
foreseen  everything,  and  made  all  needful  provision.  These  words  were  by 
no  means  precise  enough  for  her  to  guess  that  her  lover  had  blindly 
entrusted  his  entire  fortune  to  his  friend  Maxime.  However,  both  M.  de 
Brevan  and  Daniel  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  to  her  future  course,  and 
this  sufficed  to  reassure  her.  She  determined  t*  follow  their  advice,  and 
to  submit  without  a  word  of  complaint  or  a  gesture  of  resistance  to  all  the 
insults  and  outrages  her  enemies  might  heap  upon  her.  She  meant  to 
follow  the  example  which  Maxime  had  drawn  from  insect  life. 

During  the  following  weeks  it  was  not  so  difficult  for  her  to  adhere  to  this 
resolution.  Whether  it  were  weariness  or  calculation,  her  enemies  seemed 
to  forget  her.  Except  at  meals,  they  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  if 
she  had  not  existed.  The  sudden  impulse  of  affection  which  had  actuated 
the  Count  de  Yille-Handry  on  the  evening  when  he  thought  his  daughter’s 
life  in  danger  had  long  since  passed  away.  He  only  honoured  her  now 
with  ironical  glances,  aud  never  addressed  a  word  to  her.  The  countess 
observed  a  kind  of  affectionate  reserve,  like  a  well-disposed  person  who 
has  seen  all  her  advances  repelled,  but  who,  although  hurt,  is  quite  ready 
to  make  friends  at  the  first  sign  from  the  opposite  side.  As  for  grim  Mrs 
Brian,  she  never  opened  her  thin  lips  but  to  make  some  unpleasant  remark, 
of  which  a  single  word  was  intelligible:  “shocking!”  There  remained 
Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  whose  sympathetic  pity  daily  became  more  manifest. 
But,  since  Maxime’s  warning,  Henriette  anxiously  avoided  him.  She 
led  a  truly  wretched  life,  despite  the  absence  of  any  fresh  ‘  ‘  scene ;  ”  for 
she  was  virtually  kept  a  prisoner,  being  only  occasionally  allowed  to  take 
even  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  Months  elapsed,  and  she  never  went 
beyond  the  garden  walls,  save  on  Sunday  mornings  to  attend  mass  at  a 
neighbouring  church.  Her  father  could  scarcely  refuse  her  that,  and  yet 
he  only  allowed  her  to  absent  herself  escorted  by  his  valet,  who  had  express 
orders  not  to  allow  her  to  speak  to  anyone  whatsoever,  and  to  “appre¬ 
hend  ”  her  (this  was  M.  de  Yille-Handry ’s  own  expression),  and  bring  her 
home  by  force  if  she  made  the  least  attempt  to  escape.  They  were  not 
merely  afraid  of  her  escaping,  but  even  seemed  to  dread  her  having  any 
secret  communication  with  the  outer  world.  To  fix  her  suspicions  on  that 
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point,  she  one  morning  asked  her  father’s  permission  to  send  to  the 
Duchess  de  Champdoce,  and  beg  her  to  come  and  spend  the  day  with  her. 
But  the  Count  brutally  replied,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  see  the  Duchess 
de  Champdoce  ;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  not  in  Paris,  as  her  husband  had 
taken  her  south  to  hasten  her  recovery  from  a  long  illness.  On  another 
occasion,  towards  the  end  of  February — spring  was  early  that  year,  and 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  several  fine  days — the  poor  child  could  not 
help  expressing  a  desire  to  take  exercise  and  breathe  a  little  fresh  air, 
whereupon  her  father  replied  :  *  *  Every  day  your  mother  and  I  drive  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Why  don’t  you  go  with  us?  ” 

Henriette  made  no  rejoinder.  She  would  sooner  have  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  than  have  appeared  in  public,  seated  in  the  same  carriage  as  the 
countess,  and  by  her  side. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  had  no  other  assistance  or  support  than  such  as 
she  received  from  M.  de  Br^van,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  he  had 
mentioned  to  her,  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  right  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor.  He  was  on  the  best  terms  with  Mrs  Brian ;  and  the  count  invited 
him  to  dinner  several  times.  By  this  time  Henriette  had  quite  overcome 
all  prejudice  against  him.  He  displayed  such  a  respectful  interest  in  her 
welfare,  such  almost  feminine  delicacy,  and  so  much  prudence  and  discre¬ 
tion,  that  she  blessed  Daniel  for  having  left  her  this  friend  upon  whose  devo¬ 
tion  she  counted  as  on  a  brother’s.  Had  he  not  on  certain  evenings,  when  she 
was  well-nigh  overcome  with  despair,  restored  her  courage  by  whispering, 
“ Be  brave:  here  is  another  day  gone  !  Daniel  will  soon  be  back  !  ” 

The  greater  Henriette’s  isolation  became,  the  more  she  observed  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  And  she  thought  she  noticed  some  very  strange 
changes.  Her  mother  would  never  have  been  able  to  recognise  her  recep¬ 
tion-rooms.  What  had  become  of  the  select  society  the  count’s  first  wife 
had  gathered  together  and  fashioned  into  something  like  a  court,  over 
which  her  husband  towered  like  a  king  ?  Now-a-days  the  mansion  had, 
so  to  say,  become  the  headquarters  of  that  motley  society  which  forms  the 
“Foreign  Legion  ”  of  pleasure  and  scandal.  Sarah  Brandon,  now  Countess 
de  Ville-Handry,  was  surrounded  by  the  members  of  that  strange  cosmo¬ 
politan  aristocracy  which  the  corrupt  government  of  that  arch  adventurer, 
the  Third  Napoleon,  welcomed  to  Paris — an  aristocracy  often  owing  its  titles 
to  disgraceful  services  rendered  to  some  crowned  debauchee,  and  oftener  still 
having  no  real  right  to  noble  rank,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  by  its  extrava¬ 
gance  and  splendour,  dazzling  the  multitude  and  puzzling  the  police.  The 
notoriously  tainted  members  of  this  set,  which  journalists,  forgetful  of  the 
national  dignity,  have  christened  “All  Paris,”  were  certainly  not  received 
by  the  young  countess,  who  was  too  clever  to  commit  such  a  blunder  ;  but 
she  welcomed  to  her  house  many  and  many  of  those  equivocal  cosmopolitan 
personages  whose  revenues  come  less  from  good  acres  in  the  broad  sunlight 
than  from  the  credulity  and  folly  of  mankind.  At  first  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry  had  been  rather  shocked  by  this  new  society,  whose 
manners  and  customs  were  unknown  to  him,  and  whose  language  even  he 
hardly  understood.  But  it  had  not  taken  long  to  acclimatize  him.  He 
was  the  flag  that  covers  the  merchandise,  the  nominal  master,  although, 
in  reality  he  exercised  no  authority  whatever.  He  was  treated  with  the 
most  profound  respect,  and  all  Sarah’s  subjects  and  allies  vied  with  each 
other  in  flattering  him.  They  displayed  such  abject  admiration  for  his 
talents  that  he  fancied  he  had  regained  the  prestige  he  had  enjoyed  in 
former  days,  thanks  to  his  first  wife’s  skilful  management,  and  assumed  an 
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air  of  grotesque  importance  on  a  par  with  his  revived  vanity.  He  was; 
moreover,  again  occupying  all  the  lawyers  and  agents  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  upon  him  before  his  marriage.  They  now  reappeared,  with  a 
legion  of  those  famished  speculators  whom  the  mere  report  of  a  great 
enterprise  attracts  as  invincibly  as  a  fly  is  attracted  by  a  lump  of  sugar. 
The  count  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  with  these  men,  and  often 
spend  the  whole  afternoon  with  them  there.  Henriette  was  wondering 
what  new  misfortune  was  about  to  happen,  when,  to  her  amazement, 
her  father  unhesitatingly  gave  up  the  splendid  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  allowed  them  to  be  cut  up  into  an  infinite 
number  of  small  rooms.  On  the  doors  there  soon  appeared  various  inscrip¬ 
tions,  of  a  kind  seldom  found  in  aristocratic  mansions,  such  as  “Office” 
“ Board  Room”  “ Secretary ”  “ Cashier's  Room”  &c.  Then  cartloads  of 
offica-furniture  arrived, — tables,  desks,  and  chairs  ;  next,  mountains  of  huge 
volumes,  ledgers,  day-books,  and  so  on ;  and  finally,  two  huge  safes,  as  large 
as  many  a  bachelor’s  lodging. 

Henriette  was  now  seriously  alarmed,  and  knowing  beforehand  that  no 
one  in  the  house  would  answer  her  questions,  she  turned  to  M.  de  Br^van, 
who,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  assured  her  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  but  would  inquire,  and  let  her  know  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  was  no  necessity,  however,  for  him  to  do  so,  for  one  morning,  while 
Henriette  was  wandering  listlessly  round  the  offices,  she  noticed  a  huge 
poster  affixed  to  one  of  the  doors.  On  approaching  she  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Franco-American  Company, 

For  the  development  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  PETROLEUM  WELLS. 

Capital , — Ten  Millions  of  Francs. 

In  Twenty  Thousand  Shares  of  500  Francs  each. 

The  Charter  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  M.  Lilois,  public  notary. 
Chairman :  The  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ;  Member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Applications  for  shares  will  be  received  on  and  after  the  25th  of  March. 

Principal  Office  at  the 

Count  de  Ville-Handry’ s  Mansion,  Rue  de  Varennes. 

Branch  Office— Rue  Lepelletier,  No.  79. 

At  the  foot,  in  small  print,  followed  a  most  elaborate  prospectus, 
setting  forth,  in  glowing  terms,  the  imperative  necessity  which  had  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Company,  the  nature 
of  its  proposed  operations,  the  immense  services  it  would  render  to  the 
world  at  large,  and,  above  all,  the  huge  profits  which  would  promptly  accrue 
to  the  shareholders.  Then  came  a  semi-scientific  account  of  the  nature 
of  petroleum,  in  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  admirable 
product  represented,  in  comparison  with  other  oils,  a  saving  of  more  than 
sixty  per  cent. ;  that  it  gave  a  light  of  matchless  pnrity  and  brilliancy ; 
that  it  burnt  without  the  least  smell ;  and,  above  all,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
statements  made  by  interested  persons,  there  was  no  possible  danger  of 
explosion  connected  with  its  use.  “  In  less  than  twenty  years,”  continued 
the  prospectus  in  a  strain  of  lyric  prophecy,  “  petroleum  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  all  the  primitive  and  useless  illuminating  mediums  now  em¬ 
ployed.  It  will  replace,  in  like  manner,  all  the  coarse  and  troublesome 
varieties  of  fuel  of  our  day.  In  less  than  twenty  years  the  whole  world 
will  be  lighted  and  heated  by  petroleum  ;  and  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania 
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are  inexhaustible.”  To  crown  the  whole  affair,  the  placard  finished  with 
an  effusive  eulogy  of  the  chairman,  the  famous  Count  de  Ville-Handry, 
who  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  sent  by  Providence  ;  especial  mention  being 
made  of  his  colossal  private  fortune,  which,  it  was  suggested,  would  effec¬ 
tively  screen  the  shareholders  from  any  risk.  Henriette  was  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  she,  “  so  this  is  what  Sarah  Brandon  and  her 
accomplices  were  aiming  at.  My  father  is  ruined  !  ”  She  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  he  could  assume  the  whole  responsibility  of  such  a  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprise,  and  deliberately  run  the  terrible  risk  of  failure.  With  his 
deeply-rooted  aristocratic  prejudices,  moreover,  how  could  he  ever  consent 
to  lend  his  name  to  an  industrial  enterprise?  “It  must  have  required 
prodigious  patience  and  cunning,”  she  thought,  “to  induce  him  to  sur¬ 
render  his  cherished  old  convictions.  They  must  have  worried  him  terribly, 
and  brought  fearful  pressure  to  bear  upon  him.  ” 

She  was  therefore  truly  amazed  when,  two  days  afterwards,  she  acci¬ 
dentally  witnessed  a  lively  discussion  between  her  father  and  the  countess 
on  the  subject  of  these  famous  placards,  which  were  now  scattered 
all  over  Paris,  and,  indeed,  all  over  France.  The  countess  seemed  to  be 
distressed  by  the  whole  affair,  and  laid  before  her  husband  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  Henriette  herself  would  have  liked  to  have  urged  ;  and  she 
did  so  with  all  the  authority  she  derived  from  the  count’s  passionate 
affection.  She  did  not  understand,  she  said,  how  her  husband,  a  nobleman 
of  ancient  lineage,  could  stoop  to  “money-making.”  Had  he  not  enough 
wealth  already  ?  Would  he  be  any  happier  if  he  had  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  thousands  a-year  ?  He  met  all  these  objections  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  like  a  great  artist  who  hears  an  ignoramus  criticise  his  work.  And, 
when  the  countess  paused,  he  deigned  to  explain  to  her  in  that  emphatic 
mauner  which  betrayed  his  intense  conceit,  that  if  he,  a  representative  of 
the  very  oldest  nobility,  threw  himself  into  the  great  industrial  movement 
of  the  century,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  lofty  example.  He  had 
no  desire  for  “  filthy  lucre,”  he  assured  her;  but  only  desired  to  render 
his  country  a  great  service.  “  Too  dangerous  a  service  !  ”  replied  the 
countess.  “If  you  succeed,  as  you  hope,  who  will  thank  you  for  it?  No 
one.  More  than  that,  if  you  speak  of  disinterestedness,  people  will  laugh 
in  your  face.  If  the  thing  fails,  on  the  other  band,  who  will  have  to  pay  ? 
You  yourself  ;  and  folks  will  call  you  a  blockhead  into  the  bargain.  ” 

The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  and,  taking  his  wife 
by  the  hand,  replied  :  “  Would  you  love  me  less  if  I  were  ruined? ” 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  beaming  with  affectiou,  and  replied  in  a 
soft  voice,  “  God  is  my  witness,  my  friend,  that  I  should  be  delighted 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  I  did  not  marry  you  for  money.” 

“Sarah  !  ”  cried  the  count  in  ecstasy,  “  Sarah,  my  darling,  that  word  is 
worth  the  whole  of  the  fortune  you  blame  me  for  risking.” 

Much  as  Henriette  was  incliued  to  mistrust  appearances,  she  never  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  scene  had  been  most  cunningly  devised  with  the  view 
of  impressing  tbe  coming  industrial  enterprise  more  forcibly  than  ever  on 
the  count’s  feeble  mind.  She  fancied  that  this  Petroleum  Company, 
founded  at  Sir  Tom’s  instigation,  was  really  unpleasant  to  the  countess ; 
and  that  discord  reigned  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  result  of  her  medita¬ 
tions  was  a  long  letter  to  a  nobleman  for  whom  her  mother  had  always 
entertained  great  esteem, — the  Duke  de  Champdoce.  After  explaining  to 
him  her  situation,  she  told  him  all  that  she  knew  of  the  new  enterprise, 
and  besought  him  to  interfere  whilst  it  was  yet  time.  When  her  letter  was 
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ready  she  gave  it  to  Clarisse,  urging  her  to  carry  it  at  once  to  its  address  j 
but  having  by  chance  followed  the  maid  down-stairs,  she  saw  her  enter  the 
countess’s  room  and  hand  her  the  letter.  So  she  was  betrayed  even  by  the 
girl  whom  she  thought  so  devoted  to  her  interests.  How  long  had  this 
treachery  been  going  on  ?  Perhaps  ever  since  the  outset  of  her  troubles. 
Many  things  which  had  hitherto  seemed  perfectly  incomprehensible  were 
now  fully  explained.  In  her  despair  and  wrath  she  forgot  the  reserve  she 
had  sought  to  impose  upon  herself,  and  rushing  into  the  countess’s  room, 
exclaimed  : — “  Give  me  that  letter,  madame  !  ” 

Clarisse  had  fled  when  she  saw  her  treachery  discovered.  “I  shall 
hand  this  letter,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  countess  coldly,  “to  your 
father,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do.” 

“  Ah,  take  care,  madame  !  ”  cried  Henriette  with  a  threatening  gesture  ; 
“take  care  !  My  patience  has  its  limits.”  Her  attitude  and  accent  were 
so  ominous  that  the  countess  thought  it  prudent  to  put  a  table  between 
herself  and  her  victim.  But  suddenly  a  great  revolution  took  place  in 
Henriette’s  heart,  and,  in  a  calmer  tone,  she  continued — “  Let  us  have  an 
explanation,  madame,  while  we  are  alone.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  I  assure  you.” 

“Nothing ?  Who  is  it,  then,  that  has  meanly  slandered  me,  and  robbed 
me  of  my  father’s  affection,  who  surrounds  me  with  spies,  and  overwhelms 
me  with  insults  ?  Who  forces  me  to  lead  this  wretched  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  !  ” 

The  countess’s  features  showed  how  deeply  she  was  reflecting.  She  was 
evidently  calculating  the  effect  of  some  new  plan.  “  You  -will  have  it  so,” 
she  replied  resolutely.  “Very  well,  then,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Yes, 
I  am  bent  upon  ruining  you.  Why?  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  will 
ask  you,  in  my  turn,  who  did  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  to 
prevent  my  marriage  ?  Who  endeavoured  to  crush  me  ?  Who  would  like 
to  drive  me  from  this  house  branded  with  infamy  ?  Is  it  not  you, — always 
you?  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  hate  you  :  I  hate  you  unto  death,  and  I 
mean  to  avenge  myself  !  ” 

“  Madame  1  ” 

“  Wait !  What  harm  had  I  done  you  before  my  marriage  ?  N one.  You 
did  not  even  know  me  by  name.  People  came  and  told  you  atrocious 
stories  invented  by  my  enemies,  and  you  believed  them.  Your  father  told 
you,  *  They  are  wicked  libels.’  What  did  you  answer  ?  That  ‘  only  those 
are  libelled  who  deserve  it.’  I  wanted  to  prove  to  you  that  it  isn’t  so. 
You  are  the  purest,  chastest  girl  I  know:  are  you  not?  Very  well.  I 
admit  it,  but  I  defy  you  to  find  a  single  person  around  you  who  does  not 
believe  that  you  have  had  lovers.” 

Extreme  situations  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  principal  actors  may 
be  agitated  by  the  most  furious  passions,  and  still  outwardly  preserve  the 
greatest  calmness.  Thus  these  two  women,  who  were  burning  with  mortal 
hatred,  spoke  with  almost  calm  voices.  “And  you  think,  madame,”  resumed 
Henriette,  “  that  siifferings  like  mine  can  be  long  continued?  ” 

“They  will  be  continued  till  it  pleases  me  to  put  an  end  to  them.” 

“  Or  till  I  come  of  age.  ” 

The  countess  made  a  great  effort  to  conceal  her  surprise.  “Oh,  oh!” 
said  she  to  herself. 

“  Or,”  continued  the  young  girl,  “  till  he  whom  you  parted  from  me — 
M.  Daniel  Champcey — returns.  ” 

“  Stop,  mademoiselle,  You  are  mistaken.  I  did  not  send  Daniel  away.” 
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Daniel  1  the  countess  familiarly  called  him  by  his  Christian  name.  Had 
she  any  right  to  do  so?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
impudence  ?  Henriette  conjectured  it  to  be  only  a  new  insult ;  no  suspicion 
entered  her  mind,  and  she  replied  ironically, — “Then  it  wasn’t  you  who 
sent  that  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  ?  It  wasn’t  you  who  ordered 
and  paid  for  the  forged  document  which  caused  M.  Champcey  to  be  sent 
abroad?” 

“  No  ;  and  I  told  him  so  myself,  the  day  before  he  left,  in  his  own  room,” 
Henriette  was  overwhelmed.  What?  This  woman  had  gone  to  see 
Daniel?  Was  it  true  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  was  not  even  plausible.  “In 
his  room  ?  ”  she  repeated, — ‘  ‘  In  his  room  ?  ” 

“Why,  yes,  in  the  Rue  de  1’  Universite.  I  foresaw  the  trick,  and  I 
wished  to  prevent  it,  but  unfortunately  I  failed.  I  had  a  thousand  reasons 
for  wishing  that  he  should  remain  in  Paris.” 

“  A  thousand  reasons  ?  You  ?  Tell  me  only  one  ?  ” 

The  countess  courtesied,  as  if  excusing  herself  for  being  forced  to  tell  the 
truth  against  her  inclination,  and  added  simply, — “  I  love  him  !  ” 

As  if  she  had  suddenly  seen  an  abyss  opening  beneath  her  feet,  Henriette 
threw  herself  back,  pale,  trembling,  her  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets. 
“  You — love — Daniel !  ”  she  stammered, — “  you  love  him  !  ”  And,  agitated 
by  a  nervous  tremor,  she  added,  laughing  painfully, — “  But  he — he?  Can 
you  hope  that  he  will  ever  love  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  any  day  I  wish  it.  And  I  shall  wish  it  the  day  when  he  returns.” 
Was  she  speaking  seriously?  or  was  the  whole  scene  only  a  bit  of  cruel 
sport  ?  This  is  what  Henriette  asked  herself,  as  far  as  she  was  able  to 
control  her  intellect ;  for  she  felt  her  head  growing  dizzy,  and  her  thoughts 
rushed  wildly  through  her  mind.  “You  love  Daniel !  ”  she  repeated  once 
more,  “And  yet  you  were  married  the  very  week  after  his  departure  !  ” 

“  Alas,  yes  !  ” 

“  And  what  was  my  father  to  you  ?  A  magnificent  prey,  which  you  did 
not  like  to  let  escape, — an  easy  dupe.  After  all,  you  acknowledge  it 
yourself,  it  was  his  fortune  you  wanted.  It  was  for  his  money’s  sake  that 
you — you, — the  marvellously-beautiful  young  woman, — married  the  old 
man.  ” 

A  smile  curved  the  countess’s  lips,  revealing  all  the  deep  treachery  of 
her  secret  calculations.  “I?  I  coveted  the  dear  count’s  fortune?”  said 
she,  with  an  ironical  laugh.”  “You  can’t  mean  it,  mademoiselle?  Have 
you  so  completely  forgotten  how,  only  the  other  day  in  your  presence,  I 
tried  my  utmost  to  turn  him  from  this  enterprise  in  which  he  is  about  to 
embark  all  he  possesses  ?  ” 

Henriette  hardly  knew  whether  she  was  awake  or  asleep.  Was  she 
not,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  some  hallucination  caused  by  fever  ? 
“  And  you  dare  tell  all  these  things  to  me,  to  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s 
own  daughter,  your  husband’s  daughter,”  she  said. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  countess.  And,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  she 
added  in  a  careless  tone, — “Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  your  reporting 
me  to  him  ?  You  are  at  liberty  to  try  it.  Listen.  I  think  I  hear  your 
father’s  footstep  in  the  hall  :  call  him  in,  and  tell  him  what  we  have 
been  talking  about.”  And,  as  Henriette  made  no  rejoinder,  she  laughed, 
and  resumed, — “Ah  !  you  hesitate.  You  don’t  dare  do  it?  Well,  you 
are  wrong.  I  mean  to  hand  him  your  letter,  and  I  shall  call  him.” 

There  was  no  need  for  it ;  for  at  the  same  moment  the  count  entered, 
followed  by  grim  Mra  Brian.  On  perceiving  his  wife  and  daughter 
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together,  his  face  lighted,  up  immediately,  and  he  exclaimed — “  What  ’ 
You  are  here,  both  of  you,  chatting  amicably  like  two  charming  sisters  ? 
My  Henriette  has  come  back  to  her  senses,  I  trust.”  They  were  both 
silent ;  and  then  noting  how  fiercely  they  looked  at  each  other,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  bitter  tone — “  No,  I  see  I’m  mistaken  !  I  am  not  so  fortunate. 
What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened ?” 

The  countess  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  replied, — “Your  daughter 
has  written  a  letter  to  one  of  my  cruellest  enemies — to  a  man  who,  as  you 
know,  slandered  me  meanly  on  our  wedding-day, — in  short,  to  the  Duke  de 
Champdoce  !  ” 

“And  has  any  one  of  my  servants  dared  to  carry  that  letter ? 

‘  ‘  No,  my  friend  !  It  was  brought  to  me  iu  obedience  to  your  orders  ; 
and  the  young  lady  haughtily  summoned  me  to  return  it  to  her.” 

“That  letter?”  cried  the  count,  “  Where  is  it? ” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  reading 
it,”  said  the  countess,  as  she  handed  it  to  him. 

But  he  had  already  tom  the  envelope  open,  and  was  reading  the  first 
lines.  Almost  immediately  a  flush  suffused  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes 
became  bloodshot,  for  Henriette,  sure  of  the  Duke  de  Champdoce,  had 
not  hesitated  to  open  her  heart  to  him,  but  had  described  her  situation 
as  it  really  was ;  painting  her  step-mother  as  he  had  anticipated  she 
would  be ;  and  at  frequent  intervals  came  phrases  which  were  so  many 
dagger-thrusts  to  the  poor  infatuated  count.  “This  is  unheard  of!”  he 
growled  with  a  curse.  “  This  is  incomprehensible  !  Such  perversity  has 
never  been  known  before.  ”  And  approaching  his  daughter,  with  crossed 
arms,  he  cried  with  a  voice  of  thunder, — “You  wretch  !  Will  you  dis¬ 
grace  us  all?” 

She  made  no  reply.  As  immovable  as  a  statue,  she  did  not  even 
tremble  under  the  Btorm.  Besides,  what  could  she  do  ?  Defend  herself  ? 
She  would  not  stoop  to  do  that.  Repeat  the  countess’s  impudent  avowals  ? 
What  would  be  the  use  ?  Did  she  not  know  beforehand  that  her  father 
would  never  believe  her. 

In  the  meantime  grim  Mrs  Brian  had  taken  a  seat  by  the  side  of  her 
beloved  Sarah.  “  If  for  my  sins,”  said  she,  “  I  were  afflicted  with  such  a 
daughter,  I  would  get  her  a  husband  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  have  thought  of  that,”  replied  the  count;  “and  I  believe  I  have 
even  hit  upon  an  arrangement  which — ”  But,  when  he  noted  his 
daughter’s  watchful  eye  fixed  upon  him,  he  paused,  and,  pointing  towards 
the  door,  brutally  exclaimed  :  “  You  are  in  the  way  here  !” 

Without  saying  a  word  she  left  the  room,  much  less  troubled  by  her 
father’s  fury  than  by  the  countess’s  strange  confessions.  She  only  now 
began  to  measure  the  full  extent  of  her  step-mother’s  hatred.  She  knew 
that  she  was  too  practical  a  woman  to  waste  her  time  in  making  idle 
speeches.  Hence,  if  she  had  stated  that  she  loved  Daniel, — a  statement 
which  Henriette  believed  to  be  untrue, — if  she  had  impudently  confessed 
that  she  coveted  her  husband’s  fortune,  she  had  a  purpose  in  view.  What 
was  that  purpose  ?  How  could  anyone  unearth  the  truth  from  among  such 
a  mass  of  falsehood  and  deception  ?  At  all  events,  the  scene  was  strange 
enough  to  confound  any  one’s  judgment.  And  when  Henriette  that 
evening  found  an'  opportunity  to  tell  M.  de  Brevan  what  had  happened, 
he  trembled  in  his  chair,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  with  surprise  that  he 
forgot  his  usual  precautions,  and  exclaimed  almost  aloud, — “That  isn’t 
possible  !  ”  He — nsually  so  impassive — was  certainly  terribly  excited,  and 
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in  less  than  five  minutes  he  changed  colour  fully  a  dozen  times.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  perceived  the  edifice  of  all  his  hopes  crumbling  to  pieces.  At 
last,  after  a  little  reflection,  he  remarked,  “  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise, 
mademoiselle,  for  you  to  leave  the  house.” 

“  What  ?  How  can  I  do  that  ?  ”  she  answered  sorrowfully.  ‘  *  After  such 
odious  slander,  my  honour  and  Daniel's  honour  oblige  me  to  remain  here. 
He  recommends  me  only  to  fly  at  the  last  extremity,  and  when  there  is  no 
other  resource  left.  Now,  I  ask  you,  shall  I  be  more  unhappy  or  more 
seriously  threatened  to-morrow  than  I  am  to-day?  Evidently  not.” 


XVI. 

The  confidence  which  Heuriette  expressed  was  not  real.  She  had  terrible 
presentiments,  and  a  secret  voice  seemed  to  tell  her  that  this  scene — no 
doubt  carefully  prepared  beforehand — was  but  another  step  leading  to  the 
final  catastrophe.  Some  days,  however,  passed  by,  and  nothing  unusual 
happened.  It  seemed  as  if  her  persecutors  had  resolved  to  give  her  a 
short  respite.  She  was  not  even  so  carefully  watched  as  usual.  The 
countess  kept  out  of  her  way,  and  Mrs  Brian  no  longer  frightened  her  with 
her  incessant  taunts.  Her  father  she  seldom  saw,  for  he  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  launching  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum 
Company  ;  and  thus  a  week  later,  it  seemed  as  if  everyone  had  forgotten 
the  terrible  explosion  caused  by  her  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Champdoce.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  on  the  very  evening  after  that  dis¬ 
tressing  scene,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s  generous  indignation  so  far  got  the 
better  of  his  usual  reserve,  and  repeated  pledges  of  neutrality,  that  he  took 
the  Countess  Sarah  aside,  and  sharply  reproached  her.  “You  will  have 
to  eat  your  own  words,”  he  said  among  other  things,  “if  you  use  such 
abominable  means  to  gratify  your  spite.”  It  is  true  that,  while  speaking 
to  his  kinswoman,  he  took  pains  to  be  overheard  by  Henriette.  And, 
indeed,  as  if  fearing  that  she  might  not  fully  appreciate  his  sentiments,  he 
stealthily  pressed  her  hand,  and  whispered  into  her  ear, — “Poor,  dear 
girl !  Fortunately  I  am  here,  and  will  watch.” 

This  sounded  like  a  promise  to  afford  her  protection,  which  certainly 
would  have  proved  efficacious  if  it  had  been  sincere.  But  was  it  sincere  ? 
“No  :  most  assuredly  not !  ”  replied  M.  de  Br4van  when  he  was  consulted. 
“It  can  be  nothing  but  vile  hypocrisy,  and  the  beginning  of  an  abominable 
farce.  However,  you  will  see,  mademoiselle.” 

The  first  spectacle  offered  to  Henriette’s  view  was  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  in  Sir  Tom’s  manner.  He,  once  so  frigid  and  reserved,  lately  so 
sympathetically  benevolent,  now  began  to  shew  signs  of  a  yet  more  tender 
sentiment.  It  was  not  pity  now  which  beamed  forth  from  his  big,  blue- 
china  eyes,  but  the  suppressed  flame  of  a  discreet  passion.  In  public  he 
did  not  particularly  commit  himself ;  but  there  was  no  little  attention 
which  he  did  not  stealthily  pay  Henriette.  He  never  left  the  room  before 
her ;  and,  on  the  reception-evenings,  he  always  took  a  seat  by  her  side, 
and  remained  there  till  the  end.  The  most  unpleasant  consequence  of  these 
manoeuvres  was  that  it  prevented  her  from  speaking  to  M.  de  Brevan. 
The  latter  naturally  became  very  indignant,  and  conceived  so  violent 
a  dislike  for  Sir  Tom  that  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  “Well, 
mademoiselle.”  he  said  to  Henriette,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  he 
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was  able  to  speak  to  her, — “well,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Does  the  scamp 
show  his  hand  clearly  enough  now  ?  ” 

Henriette  did  all  she  could  to  discourage  her  eccentric  lover  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  him,  as  they  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
and  sat  down  twice  a-day  at  the  same  table.  “The  simplest  way,”  was 
M.  de  Br^  van’s  advice,  “  would  be,  perhaps,  to  provoke  an  explanation.” 

However,  Sir  Tom  did  not  wait  to  be  asked.  One  morning,  after  break¬ 
fast,  he  waited  for  Henriette  in  the  hall ;  and,  directly  she  appeared,  he 
exclaimed  in  an  embarrassed  manner,  “  I  must  speak  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

She  did  not  manifest  any  surprise,  but  simply  replied,  “  Follow  me,  sir.” 

They  both  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  remained  a  minute  standing 
face  to  face  without  exchanging  a  word,  she  striving  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
and  be,  so  overcome,  that  he  had  apparently  lost  the  use  of  his  voice.  At 
last,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  after  making,  as  it  were,  a  supreme  effort,  Sir  Tom 
began  in  a  panting  voice  to  inform  Henriette  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
make  him  the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  mortals.  Touched  by  her 
innocence,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  was  exposed,  he  had  at  first 
pitied  her ;  and  then,  daily  discovering  her  more  excellent  qualities,  her  un¬ 
usual  energy  blended  with  charming  bashfulness,  he  had  no  longer  been 
able  to  resist  such  marvellous  attractions. 

Henriette,  who  was  convinced  that  Sir  Tom  was  only  acting  a  wretched 
farce,  observed  him  as  closely  as  she  could,  and  at  the  first  pause  he  made 
began, — “Believe  me,  sir — ” 

“  Oh !  I  beseech  you,  mademoiselle,”  he  resumed  with  unusual  vehemence, 
“  Let  me  finish.  Many  in  my  place  would  have  spoken  to  your  father  ; 
but  I  thought  that  would  hardly  be  fair  in  your  exceptional  position.  Still, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  would  look  upon 
my  proposals  with  favour.  But  then  he  might  try  to  do  violence  to  your 
feelings ;  and  I  wish  to  be  indebted  to  you  alone,  mademoiselle ;  I  wish  you  to 
decide  freely,  for — ”  A  n  expression  of  intense  anxiety  contracted  his  usually 
impassive  features;  and  he  added  with  great  earnestness,  “Mademoiselle 
Henriette,  I  am  an  honourable  man  :  I  love  you.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

By  a  stroke  of  instinctive  genius  he  had  found  the  only  argument 
calculated  to  prove  his  sincerity.  However,  what  did  that  matter  to 
Henriette?  “  Believe  me,  sir,”  she  replied,  “I  fully  appreciate  the  honour 
you  do  me  ;  but  I  am  no  longer  free —  ” 

“  I  beseech  you — ” 

“  I  have  freely  chosen  M.  Daniel  Champcey  from  among  all  others.  My 
life  is  in  his  hands.” 

Sir  Tom  tottered  as  if  he  had  received  a  heavy  blow,  and  stammered, 
“  Will  you  not  leave  me  a  glimpse  of  hope  ?  ” 

“I  should  act  wrongly  in  doing  so,  sir  ;  and  I  have  never  yet  deceived 
any  one.” 

Sir  Thomas  Elgin  was  not  one  of  those  men  wbo  easily  despair  of 
effecting  their  object,  although  on  the  morrow  he  became  a  changed  man, 
as  if  Henriette’s  refusal  had  withered  the  very  roots  of  his  life.  His  attitude, 
gestures,  and  tone  of  voice  were  most  dejected.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
grown  taller  and  thinner.  A  bitter  smile  curved  his  lips  ;  and  his  magni¬ 
ficent  whiskers,  usually  so  admirably  cared  for,  hung  uncombed  down  either 
side  of  his  chest.  And  his  intense  melancholy  increased  every  day,  till  at 
last  it  became  so  evident  that  people  asked  the  countess,  “What  is  the 
matter  with  poor  Sir  Tom?  He  looks  as  gloomy  as  a  mourning  coach.” 
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“All  !  he’s  very  unhappy,”  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  sigh, 
intended  to  increase  curiosity,  and  stimulate  people  to  observe  him  more 
closely.  Several  persons  did  so,  and  soon  noted  that  he  no  longer  took  his 
seat  by  Henriette  as  formerly,  and  that  he,  indeed,  avoided  every  occasion 
of  speaking  to  her.  However,  he  was  not  resigned — far  from  it.  He  had 
merely  modified  his  tactics.  He  only  laid  siege  from  a  distance  now, 
spending  whole  evenings  looking  at  her  in  mute  ecstasy.  He  followed  her 
everywhere,  as  if  he  had  been  her  shadow,  and  one  might  have  fancied  that 
he  was  ubiquitous,  for  he  was  inevitably  seen  wherever  she  might  be — at 
times  leaning  against  the  door-frame,  at  others  resting  his  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  invariably  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  Even  when  she 
did  not  see  him,  she  felt  his  looks  still  weighing,  as  it  were,  upon  her. 
When  M.  de  Br4van  was  informed  of  the  honourable  baronet’s  importunate 
attentions,  he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  checking  his  indignation, 
and  even  spoke  of  challenging  Sir  Tom — only  abandoning  the  idea  when 
Henriette  pointed  out  that,  after  such  an  encounter,  he  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  visit  the  house,  and  would  thus  deprive  her  of  the  only  friend  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  assistance.  He  yielded ;  and  then,  after  careful 
consideration,  remarked,  “This  abominable  persecution  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  mademoiselle.  You  ought  to  complain  to  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry.” 

She  reluctantly  decided  to  do  so  ;  but  the  count  stopped  her  at  the  first 
word  she  uttered.  “Your  vanity  must  lead  you  astray,  girl.  Before 
thinking  of  a  little,  insignificant  person  like  yourself,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  financiers  I  have  ever  met,  would  certainly  look 
a  long  time  elsewhere.” 

“Excuse  me,  father —  ” 

“  Stop  !  If,  however,  you  don’t  deceive  yourself,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
piece  of  good-luck  you  could  hope  for,  and  an  honour  of  which  you  ought  to 
be  very  proud  indeed.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  husband  for 
you  after  all  the  unpleasant  talk  your  conduct  has  occasioned  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  marry,  father.” 

“Perhaps  not.  However,  as  such  a  marriage  would  meet  all  my  wishes, 
and.  tighten  the  bonds  which  already  unite  us  to  this  honourable  family, 
and  if  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  really  has  such  intentions  as  you  mention,  I  think 
I  should  know  how  to  compel  you  to  marry  him.  However,  I  shall  speak 
to  him,  and  see.” 

He  spoke  to  him  indeed,  and  soon  enough,  for  the  very  next  morning  the 
countess  and  Mrs  Brian  purposely  went  out,  so  as  to  leave  Henriette  and  Sir 
Tom  alone.  The  honourable  baronet  looked  sadder  than  usual.  “  Is  it  really 
true,  mademoiselle,”  he  asked,  “that  you  have  complained  to  your  father?” 

“Your  pertinacity  compelled  me  to  do  so,”  replied  Henriette. 

“Is  the  idea  of  becoming  my  wife  so  very  revolting  to  you?” 

“I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  free,” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure  !  You  love  M.  Daniel  Champcey.  You  love  him.  He 
knows  it ;  for  you  told  him  so,  no  doubt :  and  yet  he  has  forsaken  you.” 

Sometimes,  in  her  innermost  heart,  Henriette  had  for  a  moment  doubted 
Daniel ;  still,  she  would  allow  no  one  else  to  do  so.  So  she  haughtily 
replied,  “It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  M.  Champcey,  and  so  it  was 
with  me.  If  he  had  hesitated,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  say  to  him, 

‘  Duty  calls  :  you  must  go.’” 

Sir  Tom  shook  his  head  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and  rejoined  : — “But  he 
did  not  hesitate.  It  is  ten  months  now  since  he  left  you  ;  and  no  one 
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knows  how  many  more  months,  or,  indeed,  how  many  years,  he  will  be 
absent.  For  his  sake  you  suffer  martyrdom  ;  and  when  he  returns,  he 
may  have- long  since  forgotten  you.” 

Henriettas  eyes  beamed  with  faith  as  she  rose  to  her  full  height,  and 
replied,  “  I  believe  in  Daniel  as  surely  as  in  myself.” 

“  And  if  it  were  proved  that  you  were  mistaken  ?  ” 

“The  person  who  did  so  would  render  me  a  very  sad  service,  which 
would  bring  no  reward  to  any  one.” 

Sir  Tom’s  lips  parted  as  if  he  were  about  to  answer.  But  some  hidden 
thought  seemingly  made  him  pause,  and  he  merely  remarked,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  “  Keep  your  illusions,  mademoiselle, — farewell.” 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  she  intercepted  him,  and  impera¬ 
tively  exclaimed,  “You  have  gone  too  far,  sir,  to  retrace  your  steps.  You 
are  bound  now  to  justify  your  insidious  insinuations,  or  to  confess  that 
they  were  false.” 

“  You  will  have  it  so  ?  ”  said  he.  “Well,  let  it  be  so.  Know  then,  since 
you  insist  upon  it,  that  M.  Daniel  Champcey  has  been  deceiving  you  most 
wickedly  ;  that  he  does  not  love  you,  and  probably  never  did  love  you.” 

“  That’s  what  you  say,”  replied  Henriette. 

Her  haughty  bearing,  and  the  disdain  with  which  she  spoke,  could  not 
fail  to  exasperate  Sir  Tom.  He  checked  himself,  however,  and  resumed 
in  a  curt,  incisive  tone,  “  I  say  so  because  it  is  so  ;  and  any  one  but  you, 
possessing  a  less  noble  ignorance  of  evil,  would  long  since  have  discovered 
the  truth.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  Sarah’s  implacable  enmity  ? 
To  the  recollection  of  your  conduct  on  her  wedding-day  ?  Ah  !  if  that  had 
been  everything,  her  resentment  would  have  died  out  months  ago. 
Jealousy  alone  is  capable  of  such  fierce  and  insatiable  hatred — a  hatred 
which  neither  tears  nor  submission  can  disarm,  which  time  increases  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing.  Between  Sarah  and  you,  Mile.  Henriette,  there 
stands  a  man.  ” 

“  A  man  ?  ” 

“Yes, — M.  Daniel  Champcey.” 

Henriette  felt  as  if  a  sharp  knife  had  been  plunged  into  her  bosom.  “I 
don’t  understand  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

Shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  assuming  an  air  of  commiseration,  he 
resumed,  “  What?  Can’t  you  understand  that  Sarah  is  your  rival ;  that 
she  loves  M.  Champcej’ ;  that  she  is  madly  in  love  with  him  ?  Ah  !  they 
cruelly  deceived  both  Mrs  Brian  and  myself.” 

“How  so?  ” 

He  turned  his  head  aside  and  murmured,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
“Yes,  his  mistress.” 

“  That’s  false,”  retorted  Henriette,  with  almost  masculine  fierceness. 

“  You  asked  me  to  tell  the  truth,”  said  Sir  Tom  coldly,  “  and  1  have 
done  so.  Try  to  remember.  Have  you  forgotten  that  little  scene,  after 
which  M.  Champcey  fled  from  our  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  bare¬ 
headed,  and  without  even  taking  his  overcoat  ?  ” 

“Sir?” 

“Didn’t  you  think  that  was  extraordinary?  That  night,  you  see,  we 
discovered  the  whole  thing.  After  being  one  of  the  foremost  to  advise 
Sarah  to  marry  your  father,  M.  Champcey  came  and  asked  her  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  such  a  marriage.  He  had  previously  tried  to  break  it  off 
through  your  agency,  mademoiselle,  thus  using  his  influence  over  his 
betrothed  for  the  benefit  of  his  passion.” 
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“Ah  !  what  an  impudent  lie  !  ”  ejaculated  Henriette. 

“  I  have  proofs,”  coldly  rejoined  Sir  Tom,  apparently  disdaining  the 
insult. 

“  What  proofs  ?” 

“Letters  written  by  M.  Champcey  to  Sarah.  I  have  obtained  two  of 
them,  and  have  them  here  in  my  pocket-book.  ” 

He  was  feeling  in  his  pocket  when  she  stopped  him.  “These  letters 
would  prove  nothing  to  me,  sir,”  said  she. 

“But—” 

Giving  him  a  withering  glance,  she  continued  in  a  contemptuous  voice, 
“  The  persons  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  purporting  to 
have  come  from  Daniel,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  imitating  his  signature. 
Let  us  break  off  here,  sir.  I  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  to  me  again.” 

“Is  that  your  last  word  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Tom  with  a  fierce  laugh. 

Instead  of  answering  him,  she  drew  a  step  aside,  and  pointed  to 
the  door. 

“Well,”  said  Sir  Tom,  in  a  threatening  manner,  “remember  this :  I  have 
sworn  you  shall  be  my  wife,  whether  yon  will  or  not ;  and  my  wife  you 
shall  be  !  ” 

“  Leave  the  room,  sir,  or  I  must  give  it  up  to  you  !  ” 

He  retired,  swearing;  and  then,  more  dead  than  alive,  Henriette  sank 
into  an  arm-chair.  As  long  as  she  had  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
her  pride  had  enabled  her  to  retain  the  appearance  of  absolute  faith  in 
Daniel ;  but,  now  she  was  alone,  terrible  doubts  beset  her  mind.  Might 
there  not  be  something  true  at  the  bottom  of  Sir  Tom’s  evident  exaggera¬ 
tions  ?  Had  not  Sarah  also  boasted  that  she  loved  Daniel,  and  that  she 
had  been  to  see  him  at  his  rooms  ?  Finally,  when  Daniel  told  her  of  his 
adventure  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  had  he  not  grown  embarrassed  towards 
the  end  of  his  narrative,  and  failed  to  fully  explain  the  reasons  of  his 
flight?  To  crown  the  matter,  when  she  had  tried  to  obtain  additional 
information  on  the  subject  from  M.  de  Brdvan,  she  had  been  struck  by  his 
confusion,  and  the  lame  way  in  which  he  defended  his  friend.  “  Ah,  now 
all  is  really  over  !”  she  thought.  “The  measure  of  my  sufferings  is  full 
indeed  !  ” 

Unhappily  for  her,  such  was  not  the  case.  A  new  infamous,  monstrous, 
persecution  awaited  her,  by  the  side  of  which  all  the  others  amounted  to 
nothing.  “Whether  you  will  or  not,  you  shall  be  mine.”  Such  had  been 
Sir  Tom’s  words,  and  from  that  moment  he  seemed  bent  upon  convincing 
her  that  he  would  shrink  from  nothing — not  even  from  violence.  He  was  no 
longer  the  sympathetic  defender  of  former  days,  nor  the  timid  lover,  nor 
the  sighing,  rejected  suitor,  following  Henriette  all  over  the  house  like  a 
pet  dog.  He  became  a  kind  of  wild  beast,  ever  harassing  and  persecuting 
her,  and  glaring  at  her  wdth  lustful  eyes  ;  he  lay  in  wait  for  her  in  all  the 
passages,  seemingly  seeking  an  opportunity  to  throw  himself  upon  her ; 
projecting  his  lips  as  if  to  touch  her  cheeks,  and  extending  his  arms  as 
if  to  seize  her  round  the  waist.  A  drunken  lackey  pursuing  a  scullion 
would  not  have  looked  or  acted  more  impudently.  In  her  terror,  the  poor 
girl  threw  herself  at  her  father’s  feet,  and  besought  him  to  protect  her. 
But  he  pushed  her  back,  and  reproached  her  for  slandering  a  most 
honourable  and  inoffensive  man.  Blindness  could  go  no  farther.  Sir  Tom 
probably  knew'  of  her  failure ;  for  the  next  day  he  laughed  in  her  face,  as  if 
lie  felt  that  he  might  now  venture  upon  anything.  And  he  did  venture 
upon  something  that  so  far  had  seemed  impossible.  One  evening,  or 
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rather  one  night,  when  the  count  and  countess  were  at  a  ball,  he  came  and 
knocked  at  Henriette’s,  bedroom  door.  In  her  fright  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  servants  who  came  up  freed  her  from  her  persecutor.  But  from 
that  moment  her  terrors  had  no  limit ;  and  whenever  the  count  went  out 
at  night  with  his  wife,  she  barricaded  herself  in  her  room,  and  spent  the 
whole  night,  dressed,  on  a  chair.  Could  she  remain  any  longer  standing 
on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  without  name  ?  She  thought  she  could  not ;  and 
after  long  and  painful  hesitation,  she  said  one  evening  to  M.  de  Brevan, 
“My  mind  is  made  up  :  I  must  fly.” 

Taken  aback,  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  with  open  mouth  and  glaring 
eyes,  M.  de  Br4van  turned  deadly  pale  ;  and  the  perspiration  pearled  in 
large  drops  on  his  temples,  while  his  hands  trembled  like  those  of  a  man 
who  is  about  to  seize  a  long-coveted  prize.  “So,  you  are  decided,”  he 
stammered,  “you  will  leave  your  father’s  house?” 

“I  must,”  she  replied  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “And  the  sooner 
I  can  do  so  the  better— for  every  moment  I  spend  here  now  may  bring  a 
new  danger.  And  yet,  before  risking  anything  decisive,  it  might  be  better 
first  to  write  to  Daniel’s  aunt  in  order  to  ask  her  about  the  directions  she 
may  have  received,  and  to  tell  her  that  I  shall  soon  come  to  ask  for  her 
pity  aud  protection.  ” 

“What?  Do  you  think  of  seeking  refuge  at  that  estimable  lady’s 
house.  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

M.  de  Brevan,  now  master  of  himself  again,  and  calculating  with  his 
usual  calmness,  gravely  shook  his  head,  and  said, — “You  ought  to  be 
careful,  mademoiselle.  It  might  be  very  imprudent  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
the  house  of  our  friend’s  relative.” 

“  But  Daniel  recommended  me  to  do  so  in  his  letter.” 

“Yes  ;  but  he  did  not  consider  the  consequences  of  the  advice  he  gave 
you.  Don’t  deceive  yourself  :  the  wrath  of  your  enemies  will  be  terrible 
when  they  discover  you  have  escaped.  They  will  pursue  you ;  employ  the 
police  ;  and  search  for  you  all  over  France.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the 
very  first  persons  they  may  suspect  of  harbouring  you  will  be  Daniel’s  rela¬ 
tives.  The  old  lady’s  house  will  be  watched  at  once.  How  can  you  escape 
from  inquiry  and  pursuit  there  ?  It  would  be  folly  to  hope  for  safety  there.” 

Henriette  hung  her  head  pensively.  “Perhaps  you  are  right,  sir,” 
said  she. 

“Now,”  continued  M.  de  Brevan,  “let  us  see  what  they  would  do  if 
they  discovered  you.  As  you  are  not  of  age,  you  are  entirely  dependent  on 
your  father’s  will.  At  your  step-mother’s  instigation  he  would  attack 
Daniel’s  aunt  on  the  charge  of  abducting  a  minor,  and  would  bring  you 
back  here.” 

She  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed  :  “I  can  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  Duchess  de  Champdoce.” 

“  Unfortunately,  mademoiselle,  you  were  told  the  truth.  For  a  year 
now  the  Duke  de  Champdoce  and  his  wife  have  been  travelling  in  Italy.” 

A  gesture  of  despair  revealed  the  poor  girl’s  dejection.  “Great  God  !  ” 
she  said,  “  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

A  smile-  flitted  across  M.  de  Br4van’s  face,  and  he  answered  in  his  most 
persuasive  manner, — “  Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  you  some  advice, 
mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“Ah,  sir  !  I  beg  you  to  do  so,  for  heaven’s  sake.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  only  plan  that  seems  to  me  feasible.  To-morrow 
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morning  I  will  rent  a  suitable  lodging,  a  modest  little  chamber  in  some 
quiet  house,  where  you  may  live  till  you  come  of  age,  or  till  Daniel 
returns.  No  detective  will  ever  think  of  seeking  for  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  daughter  in  a  poor  needlewoman’s  garret.” 

“  And  must  I  stay  there  alone,  forsaken  and  lost  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  sacrifice  which  seems  to  me  necessary  for  safety’s  sake.” 

She  remained  for  a  moment  weighing  the  two  alternatives — should  she 
remain  at  home,  or  accept  M.  de  Bre  van’s  proposition.  At  last  she  spoke. 
“I  will  follow  your  advice,  sir  ;  only — ” 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  was  evidently  painfully  embarrassed.  “You  see,” 
she  said,  after  long  hesitation,  “  all  this  will  cost  money.  Formerly  I  always 
used  to  have  a  thousand  francs  or  so  somewhere  in  my  drawers  ;  but  now — ” 
“Mademoiselle,”  interrupted  M.  de  Br^van,  “is  not  my  whole  fortune 
entirely  at  your  disposal  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  To  be  sure,  I  have  my  jewels  ;  and  they  are  valuable.” 

“  For  that  very  reason  you  ought  not  to  take  them  with  you.  We  must 
guard  against  everything.  We  may  fail.  My  share  in  the  attempt  may 
be  discovered,  and  who  knows  what  charges  might  be  brought  against  me  ?  ” 
This  remark  would  have  sufficed  to  enlighten  many  people  as  to  Maxime’s 
real  character,  but  it  failed  to  enlighten  Henri ette.  “  Well,  prepare  every¬ 
thing  as  you  think  best,  sir,”  she  said  sadly.  “  I  rely  entirely  upon  your 
friendship,  devotion,  and  honour.” 

M.  de  Br^van  had  a  slight  attack  of  coughing,  which  prevented  him  from 
answering  at  first.  Then,  finding  that  Henrietta  was  bent  upon  escaping, 
he  tried  to  devise  a  plan.  She  proposed  that  they  should  wait  for  a  night 
when  the  count  might  take  the  countess  to  a  ball.  She  might  then  slip 
into  the  garden,  and  climb  the  wall.  But  the  attempt  seemed  too  dangerous 
in  M.  de  Erevan’s  eyes.  “  I  think,”  said  he,  “  that  I  can  manage  something 
better.  Isn’t  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  soon  going  to  give  a  grand 
entertainment  ?” 

“  Yes,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow, — Thursday.” 

“All  right.  On  Thursday  morning,  mademoiselle,  you  must  complain 
of  a  bad  headache,  and  send  for  the  doctor.  He  will  prescribe  something, 
I  dare  say,  which  you  will  not  take ;  but  the  others,  thinking  you  are 
indisposed,  will  watch  you  less  carefully.  At  night,  however,  towards 
ten  o’clock,  you  must  come  down  and  conceal  yourself  at  the  foot  of  the 
back-stairs,  in  the  corner  of  the  courtyard.  You  can  do  that,  I  presume?  ” 
“  Very  easily,  sir.”  % 

“In  that  case,  all  will  be  right.  I  will  be  here  with  a  carriage  at  ten 
o’clock  precisely.  My  coachman,  whom  I  will  instruct  beforehand,  will 
pretend  to  make  a  mistake,  and  drive  to  the  side  door  instead  of  drawing 
up  at  the  grand  entrance.  I  shall  jump  out  at  once,  and  you, — you  must 
spring  swiftly  into  the  carriage.” 

“  Yes,  that  can  be  done.” 

“As  the  curtains  will  be  down,  no  one  will  see  you.  The  carriage  will 
drive  out  again,  and  wait  for  me  outside  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  I  shall 
have  joined  you.”  The  plan  being  agreed  upon,  M.  de  Brdvan  then  regulated 
his  watch  by  Henriette’s,  for  everything  depended  on  punctuality,  and 
rising,  he  said, — “We  have  already  conversed  longer  than  was  prudent. 
I  shan’t  speak  to  you  again  to-night.  Till  Thursday.  ” 

And  in  a  faint  voice  she  replied,  “Till  Thursday.” 
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This  one  phrase  sealed  Heuriette’s  fate,  and  she  knew  it.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  the  terrible  rashness  of  her  plan.  The  voice  of  conscience  seemed 
to  whisper  that  she  was  staking  her  honour,  life,  and  every  earthly  hope 
upon  one  card.  She  clearly  foresaw  what  the  world  would  say  after  her 
flight.  She  would  be  lost,  and  could  only  hope  for  rehabilitation  when 
Daniel  returned.  Ah  !  if  she  could  only  have  been  as  sure  of  his  heart 
now  as  formerly  1  But  the  countess’s  cunning  innuendoes,  and  Sir  Tom’s 
impudent  assertions,  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  shaken  her  faith. 
Daniel  had  been  absent  for  nearly  a  year  now,  and  she  had  written  to  him 
regularly  every  month  ;  but  in  reply  she  had  only  received  from  him  two 
letters  through  M  de  Brdvan, — and  what  letters  they  were  !  Very  polite, 
very  cold,  and  almost  without  a  word  of  hope.  What  if  Daniel  abandoned 
her  when  he  returned  ?  And  yet  the  more  she  reflected,  the  more  she  was 
.Impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  flight.  Yes,  she  must  face 
unknown  dangers  to  escape  a  peril  which  she  realised  full  well.  In  doing 
so,  she  had  to  rely  upon  a  man  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her  ;  but  then, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  could  help  her  to  escape  the  persccut  ou  of  a 
scoundrel  who  had  become  her  father’s  boon-companion,  friend,  and 
counsellor  !  She  had  to  sacrifice  her  reputation, — that  is,  the  semblance  of 
honour ;  but  she  saved  the  reality, — honour  itself.  Still,  it  was  very  hard, 
and  she  passed  the  whole  of  the  next  day — Wednesday — iu  a  state  of 
unspeakable  anguish.  On  Thursday  morning,  however,  she  followed  M.  de 
Brtivan’s  directions,  and  complained  of  a  violent  headache.  The  doctor 
who  was  sent  for  found  her  very  feverish,  and  ordered  her  to  keep  her  bed. 
He  little  knew  that  he  was  thus  restoring  the  poor  girl  to  liberty.  On  being 
left  alone  she  rose  and  tidied  her  drawers,  carefully  going  through  all  her 
letters  and  papers,  putting  aside  all  those  that  she  wished  to  take  with  her, 
and  burning  such  as  she  did  not  wish  the  countess  to  find  and  read.  As  M. 
de  Erevan  had  recommended  her  not  to  take  her  jewels,  she  merely  kept 
about  her  person  such  as  she  wore  every  day,  and  left  the  others  openly 
displayed  on  a  chiffonnier.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  take  much  baggage ; 
and  yet  some  linen  was  indispensable.  Upon  reflection,  she  decided  to 
take  a  travellingjeag  which  her  mother  had  given  her — inside  which,  in 
addition  to  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  she  slipped  a  dressing-case,  with  gold 
fittings  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Then,  having  finished  her  preparations, 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  her  father  a  long  letter,  in  which  she  fully 
explained  the  motives  of  her  desperate  resolution.  After  that  she  waited. 
Night  had  fallen  long  since ;  and  the  last  preparations  for  a  princely 
entertainment  filled  the  mansion  with  noise  and  motion.  She  could 
hear  the  hasty  steps  of  busy  servants,  the  loud  orders  of  her  father’s  valet 
and  steward,  and  the  hammering  of  upholsterers  giving  a  final  touch  here 
and  there.  By-and-bye  carriage  wheels  were  heard  rolling  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  first  guests  arrived.  Henriette  had  now  but  a  short  time  to 
wait,  and  she  counted  the  last  minutes  with  mingled  dread  and  impatience. 
At  last  her  watch  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  then  rising  almost 
automatically,  she  threw  a  long  cashmere  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and, 
taking  her  bag  iu  her  hand,  left  her  room,  and  slipped  along  the  passages 
to  the  servants’  staircase.  Holding  her  breath  she  paused',  peered  dowu 
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the  stairs,  listened  anxiously,  and  then  neither  hearing  nor  perceiving  any¬ 
one,  hastened  down  to  the  little  hall  below.  She  remained  here  in  the 
darkness  seated  on  her  bag — her  breath  coming  short  and  faint,  and  her 
hair  moist  with  cold  perspiration.  At  last  she  heard  a  clock  strike  ten  ; 
and  the  final  vibration  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  M.  de  Brdvan’s 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  door. 

Maxime’s  coachman  was  certainly  a  skilful  driver.  Pretending  to  lose 
control  over  his  horse,  he  made  it  turn,  and  forced  it  back  with  such 
admirable  awkwardness,  that  the  vehicle  finally  stopped  close  beside  the 
wall,  the  right  hand  door  being  just  in  front  of  the  dark  little  vestibule 
where  Henriette  was  standing.  M.  de  Br6van  at  once  jumped  out. 
Henriette  sprang  forward  unperceived,  and  a  moment  later  the  carriage 
slowly  drove  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  drew  up  along  the  footway  of  the 
Rue  de  Varennes  some  little  distance  off.  The  scheme  had  succeeded. 
Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  had  left  her  father’s  house,  and  set  at  defiance  all 
the  established  laws  of  society.  She  was  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstances,  and  was  saved  or  lost  according  to  the  turn  events  might 
take.  But  her  prostration  was  now  too  great  to  allow  her  to  reflect,  for 
her  feverish  excitement  had  passed  away  with  the  danger  of  being  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  she  was  reclining  scarcely  conscious  on  the  cushions  of  the 
carriage,  when  the  door  opened  and  M.  de  Br4van  reappeared.  “Well, 
mademoiselle,”  cried  he,  in  a  strangely  embarrassed  voice,  “we  have  won 
the  day.  I  have  just  presented  my  respects  to  the  Countess  Sarah  and  her 
worthy  companions  ;  I  have  shaken  hands  with  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  : 
and  no  one  has  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion.”  And,  as  Henriette  made  no 
remark,  he  added, — “Now  we  must  make  haste,  for  it  is  indispensable  I 
should  show  myself  at  the  ball  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  lodgings 
are  ready  for  you,  mademoiselle,  and  with  your  leave  we  will  drive  there 
at  once.” 

Raising  herself  from  her  recumbent  position,  she  replied  with  a  great 
effort,  “  Let  us  do  so,  sir  !  ” 

M.  de  Brevan  had  already  jumped  into  the  carriage,  which  now  started 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  and,  while  they  were  driving  along,  he  explained  to 
Henriette  how  she  would  have  to  behave  in  the  house  where  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  a  lodging  for  her.  He  had  spoken  of  her,  he  said,  as  one  of  his  re¬ 
latives  from  the  provinces,  who,  having  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  had 
come  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  earning  her  living. 
“  Remember  this  romance,  mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “  and  act  and  speak 
in  accordance  with  it.  Be  especially  careful  never  to  mention  my  name 
or  your  father’s.  Remember  that  you  are  still  under  age,  that  you  will  be 
searched  for  anxiously,  and  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  may  put  your 
persecutors  on  your  trail.”  Then,  noticing  the  tears  that  were  coursing 
down  her  cheeks,  he  sought  to  take  her  hand  as  if  to  comfort  her,  and  in 
doing  so,  remarked  the  bag  she  had  decided  to  bring  away.  “What’s 
that  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  tone  which,  despite  its  affected  gentleness,  revealed 
considerable  apprehension. 

“  Oh,  it  only  contains  some  indispensable  articles.” 

“  Ah  !  then  you  did  not  take  your  jewels  after  all,  mademoiselle.” 

“No,  certainly  not,  sir  !  ”  answered  Henriette. 

M.  de  Br6van’s  persistency  on  this  subject  began  to  strike  her  as  odd  ; 
and  she  would  perhaps  have  expressed  her  surprise  if  the  carriage  had 
not  at  that  moment  suddenly  stopped  before  No.  23  Rue  de  la  Grange. 

“Here  we  are,  mademoiselle/'  said  M.  de  Brevan.  And,  jumping  out, 
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he  gave  the  bell  a  vigorous  pull,  which  cansed  the  door  to  open  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  concierge's  room  was  still  lighted  up,  and  M.  de  Brevan  walked 
straight  towards  it,  opening  the  door  with  an  air  of  authority,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  master  of  the  honse.  “  It  is  I,”  he  said. 

The  door-keeper  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  dozing  over  their  news¬ 
papers,  started  np  at  once.  “  Monsieur  Maxime  !  ”  they  said  with  one  voice. 

“  I  bring  you  the  young  kinswoman  I  spoke  to  you  of, — Mile.  Henriette,** 
rejoined  M.  de  Br&van. 

If  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Parisian 
customs,  she  would  have  guessed,  from  the  door-keeper’s  bows  and  his 
wife’s  courtesies,  that  they  had  received  a  handsome  gratuity  in  advance. 
“  The  young  lady’s  room  is  quite  ready,”  said  the  man. 

“My  husband  arranged  everything  himself,”  added  the  wife;  “and  I 
made  a  fine  fire  there  as  early  as  five  o’clock,  so  as  to  take  out  the  dampness.” 

“Let  us  go  up  then,”  said  de  Brevan. 

As  the  gas  on  the  stairs  had  already  been  put  out,  Mme.  Chevassat 
lighted  a  candle,  and,  walking  ahead  so  as  to  show  the  way,  climbed  the 
stairs  to  the  fifth  floor,  where,  at  the  comer  of  a  dark  passage,  she  opened  a 
door,  exclaiming,  “  Here  we  are  !  The  young  lady  will  see  how  nice  it  is.  ” 

It  might  possibly  have  been  nice  in  her  eyes  :  but  Henriette,  accustomed 
to  the  splendour  of  her  father’s  mansion,  could  not  repress  a  gesture  of 
disgust.  She  would  not  have  allowed  the  least  of  her  maids  to  occupy  snch 
a  garret  at  home.  However,  never  mind.  She  went  in  bravely,  placed  her 
travelling-bag  on  the  drawers,  and  took  off  her  shawl,  as  if  to  assume 
possession  of  the  apartment.  However,  her  first  impression  had  not  escaped 
M.  de  Brevan,  and,  drawing  her  into  the  passage  while  the  woman  was 
stirring  the  fire,  he  remarked,  in  a  low  voice,  “  It  is  a  terrible  room ;  but 
prudence  induced  me  to  choose  it.” 

“I  like  it  as  it  is,  sir.” 

“You  will  want  a  great  many  things,  no  doubt ;  but  we  will  see  to  that 
to-morrow.  To-uight  I  must  leave  you :  you  know  how  important  it  is 
that  I  should  be  seen  again  at  your  father’s  house.” 

“Yon  are  quite  right,  sir  :  go,  make  haste  !  ” 

Still,  before  leaving,  he  once  more  recommended  his  “  young  kinswoman  ” 
to  Mme.  Chevassat,  who  assured  him,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  was  quite 
willing  to  place  herself  at  the  young  lady’s  disposal.  The  pair  left  the  room 
together,  and  Henriette  could  hear  them  on  the  stairs — Maxime  again 
repeating  his  recommendations,  and  the  woman  all  complacency  and  honeyed 
words.  Left  to  herself,  the  last  vestiges  of  Henriette’s  excitement  passed 
away,  and  she  now  felt  intensely  astonished  at  what  she  had  dared  to  do. 
Standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  and  gazing  into  the  little  looking-glass  at  her 
own  pale  face,  she  murmured,  “Is  that  myself,  my  own  self?”  Yes,  it 
was,  indeed,  herself,  the  opulent  Count  de  Yille-Haudry’s  only  daughter, 
here,  in  a  strange  house,  in  a  wretched  garret- room,  which  she  called  her 
own — yesterday,  surrounded  by  princely  splendonr,  waited  on  by  an  army 
of  retainers,  and  now  in  want  of  almost  everything,  and  having  for  her 
only  servant  the  old  woman  to  whom  M.  de  Brevan  had  recommended  her. 
Was  it  possible?  She  could  hardly  believe  it  nerself.  Still,  she  by  uo 
means  repented  of  what  she  had  done.  She  conld  have  remained  no  longer 
in  her  father’s  house,  where  she  was  exposed  to  the  vilest  insults  from 
everyone.  Wishing  to  occupy  her  mind  and  shake  off  these  dismal  thoughts, 
she  rose  and  began  to  explore  her  new  home,  and  to  examine  all  it  contained. 
It  was  one  of  those  lodgings  which  landlords  rarely  trouble  themselves 
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about,  and  which  they  never  repair,  bciug  always  sure  of  letting  them  just 
as  they  are.  The  tiled  floor  was  going  to  pieces  ;  the  ceiling  was  craeked 
and  blackened ;  the  greasy,  dirty,  grey  wall-paper  was  stained  with  the 
finger-marks  of  all  the  previous  occupants;  and  the  furniture  was  in  full 
keeping  with  the  rest — a  walnut  bedstead  with  faded  calico  curtains,  a  chest 
of  drawers,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  miserable  arm-chair :  that  was  all. 
A  short  curtain  hung  before  the  window.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  a  little 
strip  of  carpet  was  stretched,  and  on  the  mantelpiece  stood  a  zinc  clock 
between  two  blue  glass  vases.  Nothing  else  !  How  could  M.  de  Br<$van 
ever  have  selected  such  a  room,  such  a  hole  ?  Henriette  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  had  told  her,  and  she  had  believed  that  they  must  use 
extreme  caution.  But  would  she  have  been  any  more  compromised,  or  in 
greater  danger  of  being  discovered,  if  the  walls  had  been  papered  anew,  the 
tiled  floor  covered  with  a  simple  felt  carpet,  and  the  room  furnished, 
altogether,  a  little  more  decently  ?  Still,  she  did  not  conceive  any  suspicion 
even  yet.  She  thought  it  mattered  very  little  where  and  how  she  was 
lodged.  She  hoped  it  was,  after  all,  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  that  a  convent  cell  would  have  been  worse  still. 
And  anything  was  better  than  her  father’s  house.  “At  least,”  she  said, 
“I  shall  be  quiet  and  undisturbed  here.” 

Perhaps  she  was  to  enjoy  moral  quiet ;  but,  as  to  any  other  peace,  she 
was  soon  taught  differently.  Accustomed  to  the  profound  stillness  of  her 
father’s  mansion  at  night-time,  Henriette  had  naturally  no  idea  of  the 
incessant  racket  that  prevails  on  the  upper  floors  of  second  and  third-class 
Paris  houses,  which  shelter  as  many  inhabitants  as  a  decent  sized  village, 
and  where  the  tenants,  merely  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  partition- 
walls,  live,  so  to  say,  in  public.  Under  such  circumstances,  one  only 
acquires  the  faculty  of  sleeping  after  long  experience  ;  and  the  poor  girl 
had  to  undergo  her  apprenticeship.  It  was  past  four  o’clock  before  she 
could  manage  to  sleep ;  and  then  her  slumber  was  so  heavy,  that  she  was 
not  roused  by  the  general  stir  throughout  the  house  at  daybreak.  When 
she  awoke,  a  faint  sun-ray  was  gliding  into  the  room  through  the  flimsy 
curtain,  and  the  hands  of  the  zinc  clock  pointed  to  noon.  She  rose  at  once 
and  began  to  dress.  When  she  awoke  the  day  before,  she  had  only  to  ring 
her  bell,  and  her  maid  promptly  appeared,  lit  a  fire,  brought  her  her  slippers, 
and  helped  her  to  don  a  warm,  wadded  dressing-gown.  How  different 
matters  were  to-day.  The  thought  carried  her  back  to  her  father’s  house. 
What  were  they  doing  there  at  this  hour  ?  Her  escape  was  certainly  known 
by  this  time.  No  doubt  they  had  sent  the  servants  out  in  all  directions. 
Her  father  had  most  probably  gone  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  police. 
She  felt  almost  happy  at  the  idea  of  being  so  safely  concealed ;  and,  looking 
round  her  room,  which  appeared  even  more  wretched  in  the  day-time  than 
by  candle-light,  she  murmured  : — “No,  they  will  never  think  of  looking 
for  me  here  !  ” 

In  the  meantime  she  had  discovered  a  small  supply  of  wood  near  the 
fire-place  ;  and,  as  it  was  cold,  she  was  about  to  light  a  fire,  when  someone 
knocked  at  her  door.  She  opened  it,  and  found  Mme.  Chevassat,  the 
door-keeper’s  wife,  waiting  on  the  threshold.  “It  is  I,  my  pretty  young 
lady,”  said  the  old  woman  as  she  entered.  “Not  seeing  you  come  down,  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  I  must  go  and  look  after  her.’  Now,  have  you  slept  well  ?” 

“  Very  well,  madame,  thank  you  !  ” 

“  Now,  that’s  right.  And  how  is  your  appetite  ?  For  that  was  what  I 
came  up  about.  Don’t  you  think  you  could  eat  a  little  somethin^  ?  ” 
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“ I  would  be  obliged  to  you,  madame,”  replied  Henriette,  “if  you  would 
bring  me  up  some  breakfast.” 

“If  I  would  !  As  often  as  you  desire,  my  pretty  young  lady.  Just 
give  me  time  to  boil  an  egg,  and  grill  a  cutlet,  and  I’ll  be  up  again.” 

Ordinarily  sour-tempered,  and  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  Mme.  Chevassat 
seemed  bent  on  displaying  extraordinary  amiability  towards  Henriette, 
hiding,  moreover,  under  a  veil  of  sympathy,  the  annoying  eagerness  of  her 
eyes.  Her  hypocrisy  was  all  wasted,  however,  for  it  was  too  manifest  not 
to  arouse  suspicion.  “  I  am  sure,”  thought  Henriette,  “  that  she  must  be  a 
bad  woman.”  And  she  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  when  the  door-keeper’s 
wife  returned.  Aiter  setting  out  the  breakfast  on  a  little  table  before  the  fire, 
Mme.  Chevassat  installed  herself  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  continued 
talking,  without  once  pausing,  whilst  Henriette  partook  of  her  improvised 
meal.  According  to  the  old  woman,  the  poor  girl  ought  to  thank  her 
guardian  angel  for  having  brought  her  to  this  charming  house,  No.  23  Eue 
de  la  Grange,  where  there  was  such  a  concierge  with  such  a  wife  ! — he,  the 
best  of  men ;  and  she,  a  real  treasure  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and,  above 
all,  discretion.  “  Quite  an  exceptional  house,  as  far  as  the  tenants  are 
concerned,”  added  garrulous  Mme.  Chevassat.  “They  are  all  people  of 
high  standing  or  great  respectability,  from  the  wealthy  old  ladies  on  the 
first  floor  to  Papa  Ravinet  on  the  fourth  landing,  and  without  even 
excepting  the  young  ladies  who  live  in  the  small  rooms  of  the  back  build¬ 
ing.”  Then,  having  passed  all  the  tenants  in  review,  she  began  to  sing 
the  praises  of  M.  de  Brevan,  whom  she  invariably  called  M.  Maxime. 
She  declared  that  he  had  won  her  heart  the  first  time  he  called  at  the 
house,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  engage  Henriette’s  room.  She  had 
never  seen  a  more  perfect  gentleman  :  so  kind,  polite,  and  liberal !  With 
her  great  experience,  she  had  at  once  realised  that  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  inspire  violent  passions,  and  secure  lasting  attachments. 
Besides,  added  she,  with  a  hideous  leer,  she  was  sure  of  his  deep  interest 
in  her  pretty  tenant ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  well  convinced  of  it  that  she  would 
willingly  devote  herself  to  her  service,  even  without  any  prospect  of 
payment.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  informing  Henriette, 
as  soon  as  she  had  finished  breakfast, — “You  owe  me  two  francs, 
mademoiselle  ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  can  board  you  for  five  francs  a-day.” 
Thereupon  she  began  to  explain  that  this  would  be  a  mere  act  of  kindness 
on  her  part,  for,  considering  how  dear  everything  was,  she  -would  certainly 
be  a  loser.  She  was  rattling  on  in  this  strain  when  Henriette  abruptly 
stopped  her,  and,  drawing  a  twenty -franc  piece  from  her  purse,  exclaimed — 
“Pay  yourself,  madame.” 

This  was  evidently  not  what  the  woman  expected;  for,  drawing  back 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  she  replied,  “  What  do  you  take  me  to  be, 
mam’selle  ?  Do  you  think  me  capable  of  asking  for  payment  ?  ”  And, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  added,  “Besides,  don’t  your  expenses  concern 
M.  Maxime  ?  ”  Thereupon  she  quickly  folded  the  napkin,  took  up  the 
plates,  and  disappeared. 

Henriette  did  not  know  what  to  think.  No  doubt  this  woman  was 
pursuing  some  mysterious  aim  with  all  her  foolish  talk  ;  but  what  could 
that  aim  be  ?  This  was  not  the  only  cause  for  anxiety.  The  poor  girl  now 
realised  that  she  was  altogether  at  M.  de  Brdvan’s  mercy.  The  only  money 
she  possessed  amounted  to  some  two  hundred  francs,  and  she  was  in  want 
of  everything ;  she  had  neither  another  dress,  nor  another  petticoat.  Why 
had  M.  de  Brdvan  not  thought  of  that  beforehand  ?  Was  he  waiting  for 
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her  to  acquaint  him  with  her  distress,  and  ask  him  for  money  ?  She  could 
scarcely  think  so,  and  rather  attributed  his  neglect  to  his  excitement, 
fancying  that  he  would  soon  call  to  inquire  after  her,  and  place  himself  at 
her  service.  But  the  day  slowly  passed,  night  came,  and  still  he  did  not 
appear.  What  could  it  mean?  What  unforeseen  event  could  have 
happened  ?  What  misfortune  could  have  befallen  him  ?  Distracted  by  a 
thousand  apprehensions,  Henriette  w^as  more  than  once  on  the  point 
of  going  to  his  house. 

It  was  only  at  two  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon  that  M.  de  Brevan 
at  last  put  in  an  appearance.  He  was  evidently  embarrassed,  despite  the 
easy  air  he  tried  to  affect.  He  had  not  come  the  previous  day,  he  said,  as 
he  was  snre  the  Countess  Sarah  had  had  him  watched.  Mile,  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  flight  from  her  father’s  house  was  known  all  over  Paris,  and  he 
was  suspected  of  having  aided  and  abetted  her  :  at  least,  so  some  acquain¬ 
tances  of  his  had  told  him  at  his  club.  He  added,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  in  him  to  stay  longer ;  and  left  without  having  said  a  word 
concerning  future  plans,  and  apparently  without  having  noticed  Henriette’s 
destitution.  And  thus,  for  three  days,  he  only  called,  to  leave  almost 
instantly.  He  always  presented  himself  in  an  embarrassed  manner,  as  if 
he  had  something  very  important  to  tell  her ;  then  suddenly  his  brow 
would  darken,  and  he  would  leave  without  saying  anything  of  moment. 
At  last  Henriette  could  endure  this  atrocious  uncertainty  no  longer.  She 
determined  to  provoke  an  explanation,  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  M.  de 
lirevan  made  his  appearance,  more  agitated  even  than  usual.  On  entering 
the  room  he  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
“I  must  speak  to  you,  mademoiselle,  yes,  I  must!”  He  was  extremely 
pale,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  those  of  a  man  who  has 
sought  courage  in  strong  drink. 

“  I  am  ready  to  listen,”  nervously  replied  the  poor  girl. 

He  hesitated  again  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  apparently  overcoming  b  is 
reluctance  by  a  great  effort,  he  resumed,  “Well,  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you 
have  ever  suspected  what  my  real  reasons  were  for  assisting  you  to  escape?” 

“Why,  I  think  you  acted  out  of  pity  for  me,  and  out  of  friendship  for 
M.  Daniel  Champcey.  ” 

“  No  !  You  are  entirely  mistaken.” 

On  hearing  these  words  Henriette  instinctively  drew  back.  “Ah!” 
she  muttered. 

Pale  a  moment  before,  M.  de  Brevan  had  now  flushed  crimson  :  ‘  ‘  Have 
you  really  noticed  nothing  else,”  he  asked.  “Arc  you  really  not  aware 
that  I  love  you  ?  ” 

Could  this  infamy  be  true  ?  Surely  M.  de  Brevan  was  either  drunk  or 
mad.  “  Leave  me,  sir,”  exclaimed  Henriette  peremptorily. 

But,  far  from  turning  to  leave  the  room,  he  advanced  towards  her  with 
open  arms,  and  continued,  “  Yes,  I  love  you  madly,  and  have  done  so  ever 
since  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time.” 

Henriette  had  in  the  meanwhile  swiftly  retreated,  and  opened  the 
window.  “  If  you  advance  another  step,  I  shall  cry  for  help,”  she  said. 

Pic  paused,  and,  changing  his  tone,  exclaimed,  “Ah!  You  refuse? 
Well,  what  are  you  hoping  for?  For  Daniel’s  return?  Don’t  you  know 
that  he  loves  Sarah  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  You  abuse  my  forlorn  condition  infamously  !  ”  retorted  the  poor 
girl.  And,  as  he  still  insisted,  she  added,  “Why  don’t  you  go,  coward? 
Why  don't  you  go?  Must  I  call?” 
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Frightened  by  the  idea  of  her  screaming  for  help,  the  scoundrel  backed 
to  the  door,  unlocked  it,  set  it  ajar,  and  as  he  left  exclaimed,  “You  refuse 
to  listen  to  me  to-day  ;  but,  before  the  month  is  over,  you  will  beg  me  to 
come  to  your  assistance.  You  are  ruined  ;  and  I  alone  can  rescue  you.” 


XVIII. 

At  last,  then,  Henriette  knew  the  truth.  Overcome  with  horror,  quiver¬ 
ing  with  nervous  spasms,  she  tried  to  realise  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  :  with  childlike  simplicity  she  had  volun¬ 
tarily  walked  into  the  pit  that  had  been  dug  for  her.  Who,  however, 
would  have  thought  of  mistrusting  Daniel’s  friend,  especially  after  Daniel’s 
own  advice  ?  Who  could  have  suspected  such  monstrous  rascality  ?  Ah  ! 
Now  she  understood  all  that  hitherto  seemed  mysterious  in  M.  de  Brian’s 
conduct.  She  understood  why  he  had  so  urgently  recommended  her  not 
to  take  her  jewels,  nor,  indeed,  any  object  of  value  with  her,  when  escaping 
from  her  father’s  house  ;  for,  if  she  had  had  her  jewellery,  she  would  have 
been  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune  :  she  would  have  been  independent,  and 
above  want  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  But  M,  de  Brevan  wished  her 
to  find  herself  destitute.  He  knew,  the  scoundrel  !  with  what  crushing 
contempt  she  would  reject  his  first  proposals  ;  but  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that  isolation,  fear,  and  want,  would  at  last  reduce  her  to 
submission.  Aud  this  man  had  been  Daniel’s  friend  !  And  it  was  he  to 
whose  care  Daniel  had  entrusted  her  on  leaving  France  !  What  atrocious 
deception  !  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  was,  no  doubt,  au  unscrupulous  villain ;  but 
lie  was  known  as  such  :  he  was  known  to  be  capable  of  anything,  and  thus 
people  were  on  their  guard.  But  this  man — was  he  not  a  thousand  times 
meaner  and  viler  ? — had  waited  with  a  smiling  face  during  a  whole  year  for 
the  hour  of  treachery  :  he  had  prepared  a  hideous  crime  under  the  veil  of 
the  noblest  friendship  !  Henriette  thought  she  could  divine  the  traitor’s 
final  aim.  By  forcing  her  to  marry  him,  he  no  doubt  thought  he  would 
secure  a  large  portion  of  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  immense  fortune. 
Hence  the  rivalry  between  Sir  Tom  and  M.  de  Br4van.  They  both  coveted 
the  same  thing  ;  and  each  trembled  lest  the  other  obtained  the  treasure  he 
wanted  to  secure.  The  idea  that  Maxime  was  the  Countess  Sarah’s  accom¬ 
plice  did  not  enter  Henriette’s  mind.  On  the  contrary,  she  thought  they  were 
enemies,  and  divided  by  antagonistic  interests.  ‘  ‘  Ah  !  ”  she  murmured, 
“they  have  one  feeling,  at  all  events,  in  common — hatred  against  me.” 

A  few  months  ago,  so  fearful  and  so  sudden  a  catastrophe  would  have 
probably  crushed  Henriette.  But  she  had  eudured  so  many  blows  during 
the  past  year,  that  she  had  strength  enough  to  support  this  new  misfortune. 
The  human  heart,  be  it  remembered,  learns  how  to  bear  grief  just  as  the 
body  learns  to  endure  fatigue.  Moreover,  she  called  to  her  assistance  the 
remembrance  of  Daniel.  She  had  donbted  him  for  one  moment,  but  her 
faith  had  returned  intact  and  perfect.  Her  reason  told  her  that,  if  he  had 
really  loved  Sarah  Brandon,  her  enemies — Sir  Thomas  Elgin  and  M.  de 
Brevan — would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  induce  her  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  case.  Hence,  he  would  certainly  return  to  her,  as  devoted  as 
when  he  left.  But,  great  God  !  how  grieved  and  enraged  he  would  be 
when  he  learned  how  wickedly  and  cowardly  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
man  whom  he  called  his  frit-nd  !  Still,  he  would  know  how  to  restore 
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Henriette  to  her  proper  position,  and  how  to  avenge  her.  “And  I  shall 
wait  for  him,”  she  said,  with  her  teeth  firmly  set, — “  I  shall’wait  for  him  !  ” 
How  ?  This  was  a  question  she  did  not  ask  herself  ;  for  she  was  yet  in 
that  first  stage  of  enthusiasm,  when,  full  of  heroic  resolutions,  we  fail  to 
perceive  the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome.  However,  she  was  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  first  difficulties  in  her  way,  thanks  to  Mme. 
Chevassat,  when  the  latter  brought  her  her  dinner  at  six  o’clock,  according 
to  the  agreement  they  had  made.  The  old  woman’s  face  had  a  deeply 
grieved  expression,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
“Well,  well,  my  beautiful  young  lady,  ”  she  said  in  her  sweetest  voice, 
“  so  you  have  quarrelled  with  our  dear  M.  Maxime  ?  ” 

Henriette  was  so  convinced  of  the  futility  of  an  explanation,  and  so 
fearful  of  new  dangers,  that  she  simply  replied,— “  Yes,  madame.” 

“  I  was  afraid  of  it,”  replied  the  woman,  “  for  I  just  now  saw  him  come 
down-stairs  with  a  dreadfully  long  face.  You  see,  he’s  in  love  with  you, 
that  kind  young  man ;  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  so,  for  I 
know  what  men  are.  ”  She  expected  an  answer  ;  for  generally  her  eloquence 
was  very  effective  with  her  tenants.  But,  as  no  reply  came,  she  went  on, — 
“However,  we  must  hope  that  the  trouble  will  soon  blow  over.” 

“  No  !  ”  exclaimed  Henriette. 

Mme.  Chevassat  seemed  confounded.  “How  savage  you  are!”  she 
resumed  at  last.  “Well,  it  is  your  own  look-out.  Only,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  About  what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  about  your  board.” 

“I  shall  find  means,  madame,  you  may  be  sure.” 

The  old  woman,  however,  knew  from  experience  what  that  cruel  word, 
“ living,”  sometimes  means  with  poor,  forsaken  girls,  and  shaking  her  head 
seriously,  she  said, — “So  much  the  better;  so  much  the  better  !  Only  I 
know  you  owe  a  good  deal  of  money.” 

“  Owe?  ” 

“  Why,  yes  !  The  furniture  here  has  never  been  paid  for.” 

“What?  The  furniture— ” 

“  Of  course,  M.  Maxime  was  going  to  pay  for  it  :  he  told  me  so.  But  if 
you  fall  out  together  in  this  way — well,  you  understand,  don’t  you  ?  ” 
Henriette  hardly  did  understand  such  fearful  infamy  ;  still,  she  did  not 
betray  her  indignation  and  surprise,  but  simply  asked, — “What  did  the 
furniture  cost  ?  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  but  I  should  think  something  like  five  or  six 
hundred  francs,  for  things  are  so  dear  now-a-days  !  ” 

The  whole  was  probably  not  worth  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  francs.  “Very  well,  I’ll  pay,”  said  Henriette.  “The  man  will 
give  me  forty- eight  hours’  time,  I  presume?  ” 

“  Oh,  certainly  !  ” 

As  the  poor  girl  was  now  quite  sure  that  this  honied-mouthed  Megfera  was 
employed  by  M.  de  Brdvan  to  watch  her,  she  affected  a  perfectly  calm  air, 
and,  on  finishing  dinner,  even  insisted  on  paying  her  some  fifty  francs,  which 
she  owed  for  the  last  few  days’  board  and  some  small  purchases.  But,  when 
the  old  woman  was  gone,  she  sank  on  to  a  chair,  exclaiming,  “  I  am  lost  !  ” 
There  was  in  fact  no  refuge  for  her  :  no  help  to  be  expected.  Should  she 
return  to  her  father,  and  implore  her  stepmother’s  pity?  Ah  !  death  itself 
would  be  preferable  to  such  humiliation.  And  besides,  in  flying  from  M, 
de  Brdsvan,  would  she  not  fall  into  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s  clutches  ?  Should 
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she  seek  assistance  from  some  of  the  old  family  friends?  But  which  of 
them  could  she  confide  in  ?  Since  her  mother’s  death,  no  one  seemed  to 
have  remembered  her,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  her.  The  only 
ones  who  might  have  made  her  cause  their  own  were  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  de  Champdoce,  who  were  in  Italy,  as  she  had  been  assured.  M I  can 
count  upon  nobody  but  myself,”  she  repeated, —  “myself,  myself  !  ”  And 
rousing  herself  at  the  thought,  she  added,  “Well,  let  it  be  so,  I  will  save 
myself.”  After  all,  if  she  could  but  manage  to  live  till  she  came  of  age,  or  till 
Daniel  returned,  all  would  come  right  again.  “  Is  it  really  so  hard  to  live  ?  ” 
she  asked  herself.  “  Are  there  not  many  girls,  poor  people’s  daughters,  who 
are  as  completely  forsaken  as  I  am,  and  yet  manage  to  subsist.  Why 
should  not  I  succeed  as  well  as  them  ?  ”  Why  ?  Because  poor  people’s 
children  serve,  so  to  say,  from  the  cradle,  an  apprenticeship  of  poverty, — 
because  they  are  neither  afraid  of  a  day  without  work,  nor  of  a  day  withont 
bread, — because  cruel  experience  arms  them  for  the  struggle, — because  they 
know  life,  and  know  Paris, — becanse  their  industry  is  commensurate  with 
their  wants, — and  because  they  have  an  innate  capacity  to  turn  well-nigh 
everything  to  some  advantage,  thanks  to  their  smartness,  enterprise,  and 
energy.  But  the  Courit  de  Ville-Handry’s  only  ^daughter — the  heiress  of 
many  millions,  reared,  so  to  say,  in  a  hot-house — according  to  the  foolish 
custom  of  modern  society — knew  nothing  at  all  of  life,  of  its  bitter  realities, 
struggles,  and  sufferings.  The  only  thing  in  her  favour  was  her  courage. 
“  That  is  enough,”  she  said  to  herself.  “  What  we  will  do,  we  can  do.” 

So,  determined  to  ask  no  one  for  assistance,  she  set  to  work  examining 
her  resources.  The  only  objects  of  any  value  she  owned  were  the  cashmere 
which  she  had  wrapped  round  her  when  she  fled,  the  dressing-case  in  her 
mother’s  travelling-bag,  a  brooch,  a  watch,  a  pair  of  pretty  earrings,  and, 
lastly,  two  rings,  which  by  some  lucky  accident  she  had  forgotten  to  take 
off,  and  one  of  which  was  somewhat  valuable.  All  these  things  she 
thought  must  have  cost,  at  least,  eight  or  nine  thousand  francs ;  but  how 
much  would  they  sell  for  ?  On  this  question  her  whole  future  depended. 
Moreover,  how  could  she  dispose  of  them  ?  She  wished  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once,  and  rid  herself  of  this  terrible  uncertainty.  She  espe¬ 
cially  wished  to  pay  for  the  furniture  in  her  room.  Whom  could  she 
ask  to  help  her?  Not  for  the  world  would  she  have  confided  in  Mme. 
Chevassat ;  for  she  instinctively  realised  that,  if  she  once  acquainted  that 
terrible  woman  with  her  destitution,  she  would  be  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
her.  While  she  was  thus  meditating,  she  thought  of  the  Mont  de  Pi4t&# 
She  had  heard  its  offices  spoken  of,  but  only  knew  that  poor  people  could 
obtain  money  there  by  depositing  a  pledge.  “That’s  where  I  must  go,” 
she  said  to  herself.  But  how  was  she  to  find  an  office?  She  scarcely 
knew ;  and  yet  she  at  once  went  down-stairs  and  left  the  house,  without 
even  answering  astonished  Mme.  Chevassat’s  inquisitive  question  as  to 
where  she  was  going  in  such  a  hurry.  Turning  at  the  first  comer,  she 
went  on  at  haphazard,  paying  no  attention  to  the  passers-by,  but  ex¬ 
clusively  occupied  in  looking  at  the  houses  and  the  inscriptions  over 
the  shops.  However,  for  more  than  an  hour  she  wandered  on  without 
finding  what  she  wanted ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  dusk  was  already 
setting  in.  “  Still,  I  won’t  go  home  till  I  have  found  an  office,”  she  said  to 
herself,  wrathfully.  And  mustering  up  all  her  courage,  she  approached  a 
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sergent-de-ville,  and,  flushing  crimson,  asked  him,  “Will  you  be  kind 
enough,  sir,  to  direct  me  to  one  of  the  Mont  de  Piete  offices  ?  ” 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  compassionate  inquisitiveness,  as  if  wondering 
what  misfortune  had  befallen  so  distinguished  a  looking  young  woman,  and 
then  answered  with  a  sigh,  “You  will  find  one,  madame,  at  the  corner  of 
the  first  street  on  the  right.” 

Hastily  thanking  him,  Henriette  hurried  in  the  direction  he  named, 
entered  the  house  he  mentioned,  went  up-stairs  to  the  first  floor,  opened  a 
door,  and  found  herself  in  a  large  room,  where  some  twenty  people  were 
standing  about,  waiting.  On  the  right  hand  three  or  four  clerks,  shut  off 
from  the  public  by  a  railing  breast-high,  were  writing  down  depositors’ 
names,  and  counting  out  money.  Prom  time  to  time  another  clerk  appeared 
at  a  kind  of  inner  window,  and  carried  the  articles  offered  as  pledges  into 
an  adjoining  room  to  undergo  valuation.  After  waiting  some  five  minutes 
or  so,  and  watching  the  proceedings,  Henriette  was  able  to  realise  the  main 
features  of  the  system,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  to  question  any  of  the 
bystanders.  Trembling,  as  if  she  had  committed  a  crime,  she  approached 
the  window,  and  laid  on  the  ledge  the  most  valuable  of  her  two  rings. 
Then  she  waited,  without  daring  to  look  up ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  all 
the  bystanders’  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her. 

“A  diamond  ring  !”  cried  the  elerk.  “Nine  hundred  francs.  Whose 
is  it  ?  ” 

The  large  amount  caused  everyone  to  turn  round;  and  a  tall,  impudent 
looking,  over-dressed  female  remarked,  “  Oh,  oh  !  The  damsel  doesn’t 
stint  herself !  ” 

Crimson  with  shame,  Henriette  stepped  towards  the  clerk  and  whispered, 
“  It  is  my  ring,  sir.” 

The  clerk  looked  at  her,  and  then  softly  asked,  “  You  have  your  papers  ?  ” 

“Papers?  What  for?” 

“  The  papers  that  establish  your  identity.  A  passport,  a  reeeipt  for  rent, 
or  anything.” 

The  bystanders  laughed  at  the  ignorance  this  girl  displayed.  “  I  have 
no  such  papers,  sir,”  she  stammered. 

“  Then  we  can  make  no  advance.” 

So  thus  her  last  hope  vanished.  Holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  “  Please 
give  me  back  my  ring.” 

“  No,  no,  my  dear  !”  replied  the  clerk  with  a  laugh,  “  that  can’t  be  done. 
You  shall  have  it  back  when  you  bring  me  your  papers,  or  when  you  come 
accompanied  by  two  tradespeople  who  are  known  to  us.” 

“  But,  sir, — ” 

“  That’s  the  rule.  And,  considering  that  he  had  lost  time  enough,  he 
resumed  : — “  One  velvet  cloak  !  Thirty  francs.  Whose  is  it?  ” 

Henriette  hastened  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  pursued,  it 
seemed  to  her,  by  the  cries  of  the  crowd.  How  that  clerk  had  looked  at 
her  !  Did  he  think  she  had  stolen  the  ring  ?  And  what  would  become  of 
it  ?  The  police  would  no  doubt  make  enquiries,  she  would  be  tracked  and 
discovered,  carried  back  to  her  father’s  house,  and  given  up  to  Sir  Tom. 
She  had  hardly  sufficient  strength  to  return  to  the  Rue  de  la  Grange,  and 
there  fatigue,  fright,  and  excitement  made  her  forget  her  earlier  resolutions. 
She  confessed  her  discomfiture  to  Mine.  Chevassat. 

That  estimable  female  tried  to  look  as  grave  as  an  attorney  consulted  on 
a  very  delicate  subject ;  but  when  Henriette  had  finished  her  story,  she  seem¬ 
ingly  melted  and  exclaimed — “Poor  little  kitten,  poor  littlo  innocent 
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kitten  !  ”  But,  if  she  succeeded  in  assuming  a  tone  of  sincere  sympathy, 
the  greedy  look  in  her  eyes  clearly  betrayed  her  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Henri ette  at  last  at  her  feet.  “  After  all,”  she  said,  “  you  are  prodigiously 
lucky  in  your  misfortunes,  for  really  you  are  altogether  too  imprudent.” 
And  as  the  poor  girl  looked  up  in  astonishment,  not  understanding  Mme. 
Chevassat’s  meaning,  the  latter  resumed — “  Yes,  you  ran  a  great  risk  ;  and 
I  can  easily  prove  it  to  you.  Who  are  you  ?  Well,  you  need  not  turn  pale 
like  that  :  I  don’t  ask  any  questions.  But,  after  all,  if  you  carry  your 
jewels  yourself  to  the  pawn-shop,  you,  so  to  say,  rush  right  into  the  lion’s 
mouth.  If  they  had  arrested  you  when  they  saw  you  had  no  papers;  if 
they  had  taken  you  before  a  magistrate — eh?  Ah!  my  young  lady,  you 
would  have  fared  pretty  badly,  I  dare  say.”  And  then,  changing  her  tone, 
she  began  scolding  her  tenant  for  having  concealed  her  troubles  from  her. 
That  was  very  wrong  ;  and,  besides,  it  hurt  her  feelings.  Why  had  she 
given  her  money  last  night  ?  Hid  she  ask  for  money  ?  Did  she  look  like 
such  a  terrible  creditor  ?  She  knew,  God  be  thanked  !  what  life  was  here 
below,  and  that  we  ai'e  bound  to  help  one  another.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
that  furniture-dealer,  who  must  be  paid  ;  but  she  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  make  him  wait ;  and  why  shouldn’t  he  do  so  ?  She  had  got  very 
different  people  to  wait !  Why,  only  last  week  she  sent  an  upholsterer 
about  his  business,  and  a  dressmaker  as  well,  for  bothering  one  of  her 
teuants  in  the  back  building, — the  very  nicest,  and  prettiest,  and  best  of 
them  all.  Thus  she  chattered  on  with  amazing  volubility,  till  at  last,  when 
she  thought  she  had  make  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  ou  her  “poor 
little  pussy-cat,”  she  said, — “  However,  one  can  easily  see,  my  dear,  that 
you  are  a  mere  child.  Pawn  your  poor  little  jewels  !  Why,  that’s  absurd, 
for  isn’t  there  some  one  at  hand  quite  ready  to  do  anything  for  you  ?  ” 
At  this  sudden,  but  not  altogether  unexpected,  attack,  Henriette  trembled. 
“For  I  am  sure,”  continued  Mme.  Chevassat,  “that  if  you  only  chose, 
poor  M.  Maxime  could  give  jtou  everything  he  possesses.” 

Henriette  gave  the  door-keeper’s  wife  such  a  look  that  that  usually 
imperturbable  female  seemed  quite  disconcerted.  “  I  forbid  you,”  cried  the 
poor  girl,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indignation, — “  I  forbid  you  positively 
ever  to  mention  his  name  to  me.  ” 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “As  jTou  like  it,”  she  answered. 
And  then,  to  change  the  conversation,  she  added,  “  Well,  let  us  return  to 
your  ring.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?” 

“  That  is  exactly  why  I  came  to  you,’’  replied  Henriette.  “I  don’t  know 
what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.” 

Mme.  Chevassat  smiled,  evidently  well  pleased.  “And  you  did  very 
well  to  come  to  us,”  she  said.  “  Chevassat  will  go  to  the  office,  taking 
the  charcoal-dealer  and  the  grocer  next  door  with  him ;  and  before  going 
to  bed  you  shall  have  your  money,  I  promise  you  !  Chevassat  understands 
how  to  make  the  clerks  perform  their  duty,  and  no  mistake.” 

That  evening,  indeed,  the  excellent  mau  really  condescended  to  go  up¬ 
stairs,  and  hand  Henriette  eight  hundred  and  niuety-five  francs.  He  did 
not  bring  the  whole  nine  hundred,  he  said ;  for,  having  put  his  two  neigh¬ 
bours  to  some  inconvenience,  he  was  bound,  according  to  established  usage, 
to  invite  them  to  take  something.  For  himself,  he  had,  of  course,  kept 
nothing — oh,  nothing  at  all !  He  could  take  his  oath  upon  that ;  for  he 
greatly  preferred  to  leave  that  little  matter  to  the  beautiful  young  lady’s 
liberality.  “Here  are  ten  francs,”  curtly  retorted  Henriette,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  his  unpleasant  chattering. 
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Tims,  with  a  few  gold-pieces  previously  remaining  in  her  purse,  the  poor 
girl  had  a  capital  of  about  a  thousand  francs  in  hand.  How  many  days, 
how  many  months,  this  sum  would  have  lasted,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
unfortunate  furniture-dealer.  He  did  not  fail  to  present  himself  the  very 
next  day,  accompanied  by  Mme.  Chevassat,  and  he  boldly  asked  for  five 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  francs.  Such  a  sum  for  the  few  second-hand 
pieces  of  furniture  which  garnished  that  wretched  garret !  It  was  a  clear 
swindle,  and  such  an  impudent  one,  that  Henriette  felt  overwhelmed. 
However,  she  paid  the  money.  When  the  man  had  left,  she  sadly  counted 
from  one  hand  into  the  other  the  twenty-three  pieces  of  gold  remaining  to 
her,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  musings  a  thought  occurred  to  her  which  might 
have  led  to  salvation  had  she  only  acted  on  it.  Why  not  stealthily  leave 
the  house,  go  to  the  Orleans  railway  station,  take  the  first  train  for  Anjou, 
and  seek  shelter  at  the  home  of  Daniel’s  aunt.  Alas  !  she  contented  herself 
with  writing  to  her,  and  did  not  start. 


XIX. 

This  inspiration  was,  moreover,  destined  to  be  the  last  favour  vouch¬ 
safed  by  Providence — one  of  those  opportunities  which,  once  allowed 
to  pass,  never  return.  From  that  moment  she  felt  the  net,  in  which 
she  had  been  ensnared,  tighten  day  by  day  more  closely  around  her. 
She  had  vowed  to  economize  her  little  hoard  as  if  it  had  been  the 
blood  of  life  itself.  But  how  could  she  economize?  Was  it  not 
necessary  that  she  should  buy  many  indispensable  things  ?  When  M.  de 
Br4van  had  engaged  this  garret-room,  he  had  thought  of  nothing,  or 
rather  he  had  taken  every  possible  measure  to  ensure  his  victim  being 
speedily  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Henriette’s  only  clothes  were  those 
on  her  back ;  she  had  not  even  a  change  of  linen,  a  second  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  towel  to  wipe  her  hands — excepting  one  which  the  woman  down-stairs 
had  lent  her.  A  girl  accustomed  to  all  the  refinements  of  cleanliness 
could  not  possibly  endure  such  privations  ;  and  thus  she  spent  in  a  variety 
of  small  purchases  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  The  sum  was 
enormous  for  one  in  her  position,  and  yet  she  merely  bought  such  things 
as  she  considered  absolutely  indispensable.  The  worst,  however,  was, 
that  she  had  to  pay  Mme.  Chevassat  five  francs  a-day  for  her  board. 
These  five  francs  troubled  her  grievously,  for  she  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  But  in  that  direction  she  thought  it 
impossible  to  economize ;  for  one  evening,  when  she  hinted  at  the  necessity 
of  retrenching,  Mme.  Chevassat  gave  her  a  venomous,  significant  glance, 
which  revealed  the  possibility  of  another  danger.  Might  not  that  woman 
denounce  her?  These  five  francs  thus  became  a  kind  of  daily  ransom 
which  she  paid  to  secure  Mme.  Chevassat’s  forbearance  and  good-will.  It 
is  true  that,  for  this  consideration,  the  woman  was  all  attention  towards 
her  “poor  little  pussy-cat,”  as  she  had  definitively  dubbed  Henriette, 
becoming  daily  more  familiar,  and  adding  this  odious  and  irritating  pre¬ 
sumption  to  all  the  poor  girl’s  other  tortures.  Many  a  time  Henriette  had 
been  made  so  indignant  that  she  had  thought  of  rebelling ;  but  she  had 
never  dared  to  do  so.  She  indeed  submitted  to  this  familiarity  for  the 
same  reason  as  she  paid  her  five  francs  a-day.  Taking  her  silence  for  con¬ 
sent,  the  obnoxious  old  female  now  cast  aside  all  restraint,  and  declared 
she  could  not  understand  how  her  “little  pussy-cat,”  young  and  pretty 
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as  she  was,  could  consent  to  live  as  she  did.  Was  that  a  life?  And  there¬ 
upon  she  reverted  to  M.  Maxime,  who  continued  to  call  regularly  twice 
a-day — the  poor  young  man  ! — to  enquire  after  Henriette.  ‘  ‘  More  than  that, 
my  little  pussy,”  added  Mme.  Chevassat,  “you  will  see  that  one  of  these 
days  he  will  summon  up  courage  enough  to  come  and  offer  you  an  apology.” 

That,  however,  was  too  much  for  Henriette  to  believe.  “He  will  never 
have  such  consummate  impudence,”  she  thought.  But  once  again  she  was 
mistaken;  for  one  morning,  just  as  she  had  finished  tidying  her  room, 
she  heard  a  discreet  knock  outside.  Thinking  it  was  Mme.  Chevassat 
with  her  breakfast,  she  opened  the  door  without  asking  who  was  there,  and 
started  back  with  amazement  and  terror  on  recognizing  M.  de  Brlvan. 
He  was  extremely  pale ;  his  lips  trembled ;  and  his  eyes  were  dim.  He 
seemed,  moreover,  to  have  great  difficulty  in  speaking.  “I  have  come, 
mademoiselle,”  he  said  at  last,  “to  ask  if  you  have  reconsidered.”  She 
made  no  reply,  but  gave  him  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  for  which  he  was 
apparently  prepared.  “I  know,”  he  continued,  “that  my  conduct  must 
appear  abominable  in  your  eyes.  I  have  led  you  iuto  this  snare,  and  I 
have  meanly  betrayed  a  friend’s  confidence ;  but  I  have  an  excuse.  My 
passion  is  stronger  either  than  my  will  or  reason.” 

“  A  vile  passion  for  money  !  ” 

“  You  may  think  so,  mademoiselle,  if  you  choose.  I  shall  not  even 
attempt  to  clear  myself.  That  is  not  what  I  came  for.  I  came  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  enlighteuing  you  in  regard  to  your  own  positiou,  which  you 
do  not  seem  to  realize.” 

If  she  had  followed  her  first  impulse,  Henriette  would  have  ordered  him 
away.  But  she  thought  she  ought  to  know  his  intentions  and  plans ;  so, 
overcoming  her  disgust,  she  remained  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to 
continue.  “  In  the  first  place,”  said  M.  de  Br^van,  apparently  trying  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  “  bear  this  in  mind,  mademoiselle.  Your  reputation 
is  lost,  and  lost  through  me.  All  Paris  is  by  this  time  convinced  that  I 
have  run  away  with  you,  and  that  I  keep  you  concealed  in  some  charming 
retreat,  where  we  enjoy  our  mutual  love ;  in  fact,  that  you  are  my 
mistress.”  He  seemed  to  expect  an  explosion  of  wrath.  By  no  means’ 
Henriette  remained  quite  motionless.  “What  would  you  have?”  he 
resumed  sarcastically.  “  My  coachman  has  been  gossiping ;  aud  two 
friends  of  mine,  who  reached  your  father’s  house  on  foot  just  when  I  drove 
up,  saw  you  jump  into  my  brougham ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
that  absurd  fellow  Sir  Tom  must  needs  call  me  out.  We  have  had  a  duel, 
and  I  have  wounded  him.” 

The  manner  in  which  Henriette  shrugged  her  shoulders  clearly  showed 
that  she  did  not  believe  M.  de  Brian’s  statements.  “If  you  doubt -it, 
mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “pray,  read  this  paragraph,  at  the  top  of  the  second 
column.”  And  with  these  words  he  handed  her  a  newspaper. 

“In  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  yesterday,”  read  Heuriette,  “a  duel  w’ith 

swords  was  fought  between  M.  M.  de  B -  and  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  members  of  our  Anglo-American  colony.  After  five  minutes’ 

close  combat,  Sir  T.  E - was  wounded  in  the  arm.  It  is  rumoured  that 

this  duel  w^as  connected  with  the  recent  surprising  disappearance  of  one  of 

the  greatest  heiresses  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  Lucky  M.  de  B - 

is  reported  to  know  too  much  of  the  beautiful  young  lady’s  present  home 
for  the  peace  of  the  family.  However,  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  say  more 
at  present  on  the  subject  of  an  adventure  which  will  ere  long,  uo  doubt, 
end  in  a  happy  and  brilliant  marriage.” 
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“You  see,  mademoiselle,”  saidM.  de  Erevan,  when  he  thought  Henriette 
had  had  time  enough  to  read  the  paragraph,  “you  see  it  is  not  I  who  advise 
marriage.  If  you  will  become  my  wife,  your  honour  is  safe.” 

“  Ah,  sir  !  ” 

That  simple  exclamation  was  uttered  in  so  contemptuous  a  tone,  that  M. 
de  Br^van  seemed  to  turn,  if  possible,  whiter  than  before.  “  Ah  !  I  see 
you  prefer  marrying  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,”  he  said  ;  and,  as  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  by  way  of  reply,  he  resumed,  “  Oh,  I  am  not  joking  !  He  or 
I ;  you  have  no  other  alternative.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to 
choose.” 

“  I  shall  not  choose,  sir.” 

“Oh,  just  wait  till  poverty  comes.  You  think,  perhaps,  you  will  only 
need  to  implore  your  father  to  come  to  your  assistance.  Don’t  flatter 
yourself  with  that  idea.  Your  father  has  no  other  will  than  the  countess 
Sarah’s,  and  she  is  determined  to  make  you  marry  Sir  Tom.” 

“I  shall  not  appeal  to  my  father,  sir.” 

“Then  you  probably  count  upon  Daniel’s  return?  Ah,  believe  me  !  do 
not  indulge  in  such  dreams.  I  have  already  told  you  that  Daniel  loves 
the  Countess  Sarah ;  and,  even  if  he  did  not  love  her,  you  have  been  too 
publicly  disgraced  for  him  ever  to  give  you  his  name.  But  that  is  nothing 
yet.  Go  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  enquire.  The  officials  will  tell 
you  that  ‘The  Conquest’  is  out  on  a  cruise  of  two  years  more.  By  the 
time  Daniel  returns,  if  indeed  he  returns  at  all  (which  is  far  from  certain), 
you  will  long  since  have  become  Lady  Elgin  or  Mme.  de  Brevan,  unless—” 

Henriette  looked  at  him  so  fixedly  that  he  could  not  sustain  her  glance, 
but  lowered  his  eyes.  “Unless  I  die!”  said  she  impressively.  “Did 
you  not  mean  that  ?  Be  it  so.  ”  M.  de  Brevan  bowed,  as  if  such  indeed 
were  his  meaning.  Then,  opening  the  door,  he  exclaimed— “Let  me  hope, 
mademoiselle,  that  this  is  not  your  last  word.  I  shall,  however,  have  the 
honour  of  calling  every  week  to  receive  your  orders.”  And,  with  another 
bow,  he  left  the  room. 

“  What  brought  him  here,  the  wretch  !  What  does  he  want  of  me?” 
asked  Henriette  of  herself  as  soon  as  she  was  alone.  She  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  the  pretexts  M.  de  Brevan  had  assigned  for  his  visit.  She 
could  not  admit  that  he  had  really  conic  to  see  if  she  had  reflected,  nor 
that  he  really  cherished  the  abominable  hope  that  misery,  hunger,  and 
fear  would  drive  her  into  his  arms.  “He  ought  to  know  me  well  enough,” 
she  thought,  “to  be  sure  that  I  would  prefer  death  a  thousand  times.” 
It  seemed  to  her  that  some  all-powerful  consideration  must  have  absolutely 
compelled  M.  de  Brevan  to  visit  her, — for  his  manner  had  sufficiently 
shewn  that  the  visit  was  scarcely  to  his  liking.  But  then,  what  could  that 
consideration  be?  His  words,  which  she  easily  recalled,  threw  no  light 
on  the  matter  at  all.  She  herself  had  already  realised  what  he  had  told 
her  concerning  the  consequences  of  her  flight.  The  only  new  information 
he  had  imparted  concerned  his  duel  with  Sir  Tom ;  and,  on  consideration, 
this  occurrence  seemed  to  her  natural  enough.  For  did  they  not  both  covet 
with  equal  eagerness  the  fortune  she  would  inherit  from  her  mother  as  soon 
as  she  came  of  age  ?  To  her  mind,  their  antagonistic  interests  explained 
their  mutual  hatred ;  for  she  was  convinced  that  they  hated  one  another 
mortally.  The  idea  that  Sir  Tom  and  M.  de  Erevan  understood  each 
other,  and  pursued  a  commou  purpose,  never  entered  her  mind  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  had  suggested  itself,  she  would  have  rejected  it  as  absurd. 
Must  she,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  purpose  of  M.  de 
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Brian’s  visit  was  to  drive  her  to  despair  ?  But  why  shonld  he  do  so  ? 
what  advantage  wonld  he  reap  from  that?  A  lover  does  not  seek  to 
terrify  and  disgust  the  girl  whose  hand  he  seeks  to  win ; — and  yet  this  is 
how  M.  de  Br&van  had  acted,  so  that  he  mnst  have  some  very  different 
aim  to  matrimony.  What  could  it  be  ?  Surely  he  was  not  acting  in  this 
abominahle  manner  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  so.  It  was  certain  that 
when  Daniel  returned,  whether  be  still  loved  Henriette  or  not,  M.  de 
Erevan  wonld  at  all  events  have  a  terrible  acconnt  to  settle  with  him. 
Did  M.  de  Br4van  ever  think  of  Daniel’s  return  ?  No  donbt  he  did ; 
and  with  secret  terror  too.  There  was  proof  of  that  in  one  phrase 
that  had  escaped  him.  After  saying,  “  When  Daniel  returns,”  he  had 
added,  “if,  indeed,  he  ever  does  so,  which  is  by  no  means  snre.”  Why 
this  proviso?  Had  he  any  reason  to  think  that  Daniel  might  perish  in 
this  dangerous  campaign  ?  Now  she  remembered — yes,  she  remembered  dis¬ 
tinctly — that  M.  de  Br<§van  had  smiled  in  a  very  peculiar  way  while  utter- 
in»  these  words.  At  this  recollection  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  abont  to  faint.  Was  he  not  capahle  of  anything,  the 
villain, — capable  even  of  arming  an  assassin  ?  “  Oh,  I  must  warn  Daniel !  ” 
she  exclaimed,  “  I  must  warn  him,  and  at  once.”  Accordingly,  althongh 
she  had  written  him  a  long  letter  only  the  day  before,  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  again,  begging  him  to  be  watchful,  to  mistrust  everyhody,  for  his 
life  was  certainly  threatened.  Prudently  enongh  she  posted  this  letter 
herself,  feeling  convinced  that  if  she  confided  it  to  Mme.  Chevassat,  the 
latter  would  hand  it  to  M.  de  Br&van. 

It  was  astonishing,  however,  how  the  door-keeper’s  wife  seemed  to 
become  every  day  more  attached  to  Henriette,  and  how  expansive  and 
demonstrative  her  affection  grew.  At  all  honrs  of  the  day,  and  on  the 
most  trivial  pretexts,  she  would  come  up,  sit  down,  and  chatter  away  at  a 
surprising  rate.  She  no  longer  restrained  herself  in  the  least,  bnt  talked 
“  from  the  hottom  of  her  heart  ”  with  her  “  dear  little  pussy-cat,”  as  if  Hen¬ 
riette  had  been  her  own  danghter.  Moreover,  she  now  cynically  developed 
certain  strange  doctrines  which  she  had  formerly  only  hinted  at;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  heen  pnrposely  depnted  by  Henriette’s  enemies  for  the  special 
purpose  of  demoralizing  and  depraving  her,  and  driving  her,  if  possible,  into 
that  brilliant  easy  life  of  sin  which  is  the  ruin  of  so  many  unhappy  women. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  messenger  was  ill-chosen.  Mme.  Chevassat’s 
eloqnence  might  have  inflamed  the  imagination  of  some  low-born,  ambitions 
girl,  hnt  it  only  disgusted  Henriette.  She  had  got  into  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  of  other  things  while  the  old  woman  was  holding  forth  ;  and  her  mind 
fled  to  regions  Mme.  Chevassat  had  never  heard  of.  Still,  her  life  was  a 
very  sad  one.  She  never  went  ont ;  hnt  spent  her  time  at  home,  reading, 
or  working  at  some  embroidery — a  masterpiece  of  patience  and  taste — which 
she  had  undertaken  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  prove  useful  in  a 
moment  of  distress.  However,  a  new  source  of  tronhle  soon  roused  her 
from  this  monotonous  existence.  Her  money  rapidly  diminished,  and  at 
last  one  day  she  had  to  change  her  last  piece  of  gold.  It  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  Monte  de  Piete  again,  for  the  month  of  April  had  jnst  come 
round,  and  Mme.  Chevassat  had  given  her  to  understand — in  honied  words  it 
is  true — that  she  had  hetter  get  ready  to  pay  her  quarter’s  rent,  amounting 
to  a  hnndred  francs.  She  therefore  entrusted  the  door-keeper  with  her 
other  ring,  and  calculating  hy  what  had  been  lent  her  on  the  first  one,  she 
hoped  on  this  occasion  to  obtain  some  five  or  six  hnndred  francs.  To  her 
surprise,  however,  the  man  only  bronght  her  one  hnndred  and  ninety 
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francs.  At  first  she  believed  he  had  robbed  her;  and  she  gave  him  to 
understand  that  she  thought  so. 

Flying  into  a  rage,  he  threw  the  pawn  ticket  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed, 
“  just  look  at  that,  and  remember  to  whom  you  are  talking  !  ” 

Taking  up  the  paper,  she  read  plainly  enough: — “Advanced,  two 
hundred  francs.”  Worthy  M.  Chevassat,  be  it  noted,  had  charged  ten 
francs  for  his  time  and  trouble.  Convinced  that  she  had  accused  him 
unjustly,  Henriette  now  hastened  to  apologise  ;  but  it  was  only  by  means 
of  a  second  ten-franc  piece  that  she  at  last  succeeded  in  soothing  his 
wounded  feelings.  She  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  person  is 
always  at  liberty  to  pawn  an  object  for  only  a  portion  of  its  estimated 
value,  and  never  thought  of  studying  the  printed  memoranda  on  the  paper. 
Grievously  disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  what  she  hoped  for, 
Henriette  reflected  how  she  might  obtain  other  resources ;  for,  after  paying 
her  rent,  only  enough  money  for  a  fortnight’s  subsistence  would  remain  to 
her.  This  time  she  thought  she  would  try  and  sell — not  pawn — her 
dressing-case  with  the  gold  fittings,  and  she  requested  obliging  Mme. 
Chevassat  to  find  her  a  purchaser. 

At  first  the  old  woman  raised  a  host  of  objections.  “It’s  folly  to  sell 
such  a  pretty  toy  !  ”  she  said.  Just  think,  you’ll  never  see  it  again.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  pawn  it,  you  can  take  it  out  again  as  soon  as  you 
have  a  little  money.”  But  she  lost  her  pains,  and  at  last  consented  to 
fetch  a  dealer  in  toilet-articles — whom  she  declared  to  be  an  excellent, 
worthy  man,  in  whose  honesty  one  might  have  all  confidence.  And  he 
really  showed  himself  worthy  of  her  recommendation ;  for  he  instantly 
offered  five  hundred  francs  for  the  dressing-case,  which  was  not  worth 
much  more  than  three  times  that  amount.  Nor  was  this  his  last  bid. 
After  an  hour’s  irritating  discussion,  and  after  pretending,  at  least,  a 
dozen  times  to  leave  the  room,  he  at  last  sorrowfully  produced  his  purse, 
and  counted  on  the  table  the  seven  hundred  francs  in  gold  upon  which 
Henriette  had  stoutly  insisted.  That  was  enough  to  pay  Mme.  Chevassat 
for  four  months’ board.  But  then,  what  should  she  do  afterwards?  She 
must  make  this  money  last  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly,  that  very 
evening,  she  summoned  all  her  courage  and  firmly  told  the  old  woman  that 
in  future  she  wished  her  to  prepare  her  only  one  meal  a-day — that  is,  her 
dinner.  She  chose  this  half -measure  so  as  to  avoid  a  regular  falling  out, 
which  she  feared  might  lead  to  fatal  results.  Contrary  to  her  expectations, 
the  door-keeper’s  wife  appeared  neither  surprised  nor  angry.  She  only 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  replied:  “As  you  like,  my  little  pussy-cat. 
Only  believe  me,  it  is  no  use  economising  in  one’s  eating.” 

From  the  day  of  this  coup  d’etat,  Henriette  went  down  every  morning 
herself  to  buy  a  penny  roll  and  the  little  supply  of  milk  which  constituted 
her  breakfast.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  did  not  leave  her  room,  but 
busied  herself  with  her  embroidery  ;  and  the  distressing  monotony  of  her 
life  was  only  interrupted  by  M.  de  Br4van’s  periodical  visits.  For  he  did 
not  forget  his  threat ;  and  Henriette  was  sure  to  see  him  regularly  every 
week.  He  invariably  presented  himself  with  a  solemn  air,  and  coldly 
asked  if  she  had  reflected  since  he  had  last  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
his  respects  to  her.  As  a  rule,  she  only  answered  him  by  a  look  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted.  He  bowed  respect¬ 
fully,  and  invariably  said  before  leaving  the  room,  “  Next  time,  then  :  I 
can  wait.  Oh  !  I  have  time  :  I  can  wait.” 

If  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  conquer  Henriette  more  promptly,  he  wa3 
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entirely  mistaken.  His  periodical  insults  only  revived  her  wrath  and 
increased  her  energy.  Her  pride  rose  at  the  thought  of  this  incessant 
struggle  ;  and  she  vowed  that  she  would  be  victorious.  It  was  this  senti¬ 
ment  which  inspired  her  with  a  thought,  which,  in  its  results,  was 
destined  to  have  a  decisive  influence  on  her  future.  It  was  now  tlie  end 
of  June,  and  she  noticed  with  alarm  tfyat  her  little  treasure  was  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  One  day,  when  Mme.  Chevassat  seemed  to  be  unusu¬ 
ally  good  humoured,  she  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  could  not  procure  her 
some  work,  saying,  that  she  was  considered  quite  skilful  in  all  kinds  of 
needlework. 

“What  nonsense,”  replied  the  woman  with  a  loud  laugh.  “Are  hands 
like  yours  made  to  work  ?  ”  And  when  Henriette  insisted,  and  showed 
her,  as  a  specimen  of  what  she  could  do,  the  embroidery  she  was  engaged 
on,  Mme.  Chev^sat  retorted  :  “  It  is  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  but  embroider¬ 
ing  from  morning  till  night  would  not  enable  a  fairy  to  keep  a  canary-bird.” 

There  was  probably  some  truth  in  what  she  said,  exaggerated  as  it 
sounded ;  and  the  poor  girl  hastened  to  add  that  she  understood  other  kinds 
of  work  also.  She  was  a  first-class  musician,  for  instance,  and  fully  able 
to  give  music-lessons,  or  teach  singing,  if  she  could  only  obtain  pupils. 
At  these  words  a  gleam  of  diabolical  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  old  woman’s 
eyes,  and  she  exclaimed,  “Why,  my  ‘pussy-cat,’  could  you  play  dance- 
music,  like  those  artistes  who  go  to  fashionable  people’s  entertainments.” 

“  Certainly,  I  could.” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  talent  worth  something  !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before  ?  I  will  think  of  it,  and  you  shall  see.  ” 

On  the  next  Saturday,  early  in  the  morning,  she  came  to  Henricttc’s 
room  with  the  bright  face  of  a  bearer  of  good  news.  “  I  have  thought  of 
you,”  she  said  as  she  entered.  “We  have  a  tenant  in  the  house  who  is 
going  to  give  a  large  party  to-night.  I  have  mentioned  you  to  her ;  and 
she  says  she  will  give  you  thirty  francs  if  you  will  make  her  guests  dance. 
Thirty  francs  !  That’s  a  big  sum  ;  and  besides,  if  the  people  are  pleased, 
you  will  get  more  customers.” 

“  In  what  part  of  the  house  does  this  lady  live  ?  ” 

*  ‘  On  the  second  floor  of  the  back  building,  looking  on  to  the  yard.  Her 
name’s  Madame  Hilaire  ;  she’s  a  very  nice  person  indeed,  and  so  kind,  there’s 
no  one  like  her.  You  would  have  to  be  there  at  nine  o’clock  precisely.” 

“Very  well,  I’ll  go.”  Elated  with  hope,  Henriette  spent  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  mending  her  only  dress,  a  black  silk,  unfortunately  much 
worn,  and  already  often  repaired.  Still,  by  dint  of  skill  and  patience, 
she  had  managed  to  look  quite  respectable  when  she  rang  at  Mme.  Hilaire’s 
door.  She  was  shown  into  a  room  rather  oddly  furnished,  but  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  where  seven  or  eight  ladies  in  flaming  costumes,  and  as  many 
fashionably  dressed  gentlemen,  were  smoking  and  taking  coffee. 

They  had  evidently  just  dined;  and  judging  from  their  eyes  and  voices, 
the  wine  had  circulated  pretty  freely  at  the  repast. 

“Ah  !  here’s  our  musician,”  exclaimed  a  tall,  dark-haired  woman,  with 
a  pretty  face  but  vulgar  air,  who  proved  to  be  Mme.  Hilaire.  “  Will 
you  take  a  drop  of  something,  my  dear  ?  ”  she  asked,  turning  to  Henriette. 

The  poor  girl  blushed  crimson,  and  seemed  painfully  embarrassed.  While 
she  was  apologising  for  declining,  Mme.  Hilaire  roughly  interrupted  her 
and  exclaimed,  “Not  thirsty,  eh?  all  right.  Well,  you  can  take  some¬ 
thing  by-and-bye.  In  the  meantime  will  you  play  us  a  quadrille  ?  and 
mark  the  time,  please.”  Then  imitating  with  distressing  accuracy  the 
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barking  voice  habitually  assumed  by  masters  of  ceremonies  at  public  balls, 
she  called  out, — “  Take  your  positions,  take  your  positions  :  a  quadrille  !  ” 
Seated  at  the  piano,  Henrietta  turned  her  back  to  the  dancers  ;  but  in 
a  mirror  placed  above  the  instrument  she  could  perceive  every  movement 
made  by  Mme.  Hilaire  and  her  guests.  By  this  means  she  was  speedily 
confirmed  in  what  she  had  suspected  from  the  beginning.  She  understood 
into  what  company  Mother  Chevassat  had  thrown  her.  However,  she 
had  sufficient  self-control  to  finish  the  quadrille.  But  when  the  last 
figure  had  been  danced  she  rose,  and,  approaching  Mme.  Hilaire,  stam¬ 
mered  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner, —  “Please  excuse  me,  madame, 
but  I  cannot  stay.  I  feel  very  unwell.  I  could  not  play  any  more.  ” 
“How  funny  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  gentlemen.  “  Why,  here’s  our  ball  at 
an  end  !  ” 

“  Hush,  Julius  !”  exclaimed  Mme.  Hilaire.  “Don’t you  sec  how  pale  she 
is, — as  pale  as  death,  poor  child  !  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  ! 
Is  it  the  heat  that  makes  you  feel  badly  ?  It  is  stifling  hot  here.”  And, 
as  Henriette  walked  towards  the  door,  she  added, — “Oh,  wait !  I  don’t 
trouble  people  for  nothing.  Come,  Julius,  turn  your  pockets  inside  out, 
and  give  the  little  one  a  twenty-franc  piece.  ” 

The  poor  girl  was  almost  outside  the  room,  but  turning  round  she  re¬ 
plied, — “Thank  you,  madame  ;  but  you  owe  me  nothing.”  It  was  high 
time  for  her  to  leave.  Her  first  surprise  had  been  followed  by  mad  anger, 
which  drove  the  blood  to  her  head,  and  drew  bitter  tears  from  her  eyes. 
To  think  that  Mme.  Chevassat  had  entrapped  her  in  that  manner  !  What 
could  have  been  the  wretched  woman’s  object  ?  Carried  away  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  and  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  Henriette  rushed 
down-stairs,  and  swept  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  door-keeper’s  room. 
“  How  could  you  dare  to  send  me  to  such  people  ?  You  knew  all  about  it, 
you  wretch  !  ”  she  cried. 

Master  Chevassat  was  the  first  to  rise.  “Eh,  what’s  the  matter?”  he 
asked  ;  “do  you  know  whom  you  are  talking  to  ?  ” 

But  his  wife  motioned  him  to  be  quiet,  and,  turning  to  Henriette,  cynic¬ 
ally  exclaimed,  “Well,  what  next?  Arn’t  those  people  good  enough  for 
you;  eh?  In  the  first  place,  I  am  tired  of  your  ways,  my  ‘pussy-cat.’ 
Beggars  like  you  ought  to  stop  at  home  and  behave  properly,  instead  of 
running  away  with  young  men,  and  gadding  about  the  world  with  lovers.” 
Thereupon  she  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Henriette  had  paused  on  the 
threshold  to  push  her  brutally  out  of  the  room,  and  fiercely  bang  the  door. 

On  reaching  her  own  room,  the  poor  girl  began  to  reproach  herself  for 
her  fit  of  passion.  “  Ah !”  she  murmured  as  she  wept,  “those  who  are  weak 
and  unhappy  have  no  right  to  complain.  Who  knows  what  this  wicked 
woman  will  now  do  to  avenge  herself  ?  ” 

She  ascertained  that  two  days  afterwards.  On  coming  down-stairs  as 
usual,  a  little  before  seven  o’clock,  in  order  to  buy  her  roll  and  milk  for 
breakfast,  she  met  Mme.  Hilaire  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house.  The  tenant 
of  the  back  building  turned  as  red  as  a  poppy,  and  rushing  up  to  Henriette, 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  shook  her  furiously,  at  the  same  time  bawling 
out  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  “Ah  !  so  it’s  you,  you  miserable  little  beggar. 
You’ve  been  slandering  me,  eh  ?  You  wicked  little  minx.  A  beggar  I  had 
sent  for  to  enable  her  to  earn  thirty  francs  !  And  I  must  needs  think  she 
is  ill,  and  pity  her,  and  ask  Julius  to  give  her  a  twenty-franc  piece.” 

Henriette  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  blame  this  woman,  who,  after  all, 
had  shown  her  nothing  but  kindness.  Cut  she  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
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and  tried  to  get  away  ;  whereupon  1  he  excited  female  clutched  her  still 
more  tightly,  and  screamed  still  louder,  till  at  last  several  tenants  came  to 
their  windows  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  “You’ll  have  to  pay  for  it,” 
yelled  Mme.  Hilaire,  carried  away  by  wrath.  “You’ll  have  to  clear  out 
of  the  house,  I  can  tell  you  t  ” 

The  threat  was  not  an  idle  one,  for  that  very  afternoou  the  same 
lamentable  scene  was  repeated ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  Mme.  Hilaire 
had  friends  in  the  house,  who  espoused  her  quarrel,  and  fell  upou  Henriette 
whenever  she  appeared.  They  lay  in  wait  for  her  by  turns ;  and  she  no 
sooner  ventured  upon  the  staircase  than  shouts  were  raised  against  her : 
so  that  the  unfortunate  girl  no  longer  dared  leave  her  room.  Early  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  front  door  was  opened,  she  ran  out  to  buy  her  daily 
provisions  ;  and  then,  swiftly  returning,  barricaded  herself  in  her  chamber, 
not  to  stir  out  of  it  again  during  the  day.  She  certainly  did  wish  she  were 
able  to  leave  the  house  ;  but  where  could  she  go  to  ?  The  Unknown 
frightened  her,  moreover  ;  for  might  it  not  have  still  greater  terrors  in 
reserve  ?  At  last  she  was  quite  without  money  again.  Iu  July  her  rent 
had  cost  her  a  hundred  francs,  and  she  had  been  compelled  to  buy  a  simple 
alpaca  dress,  in  place  of  her  old  black  silk  one,  which  was  literally  falling  to 
pieces.  At  the  beginning  of  August  she  reached  the  end  of  her  resources. 
Nor  would  she  even  have  been  able  to  eke  them  so  long  if,  ever  since  that 
evening  at  Mme.  Hilaire’s,  she  had  not  entirely  dispensed  with  Mme. 
Chevassat’s  expensive  board.  She  had  at  first  rejoiced  over  this  rupture, 
which  freed  her  from  the  importunities  of  the  door-keeper’s  wife,  and 
enabled  her  to  curtail  her  daily  expenditure,  but  now  she  was  placed  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  She  had  still  a  few  things  that  she  might  sell — her 
cashmere,  her  watch,  her  earrings,  and  brooch  ;  but  without  the  Chevassats’ 
assistance  she  didn’t  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  All  that  the  woman 
had  said  to  frighten  her  from  going  to  the  pawnshop  herself  returned  to 
mind ;  and  she  pictured  herself  arrested,  questioned,  conveyed  to  her 
father’s  house,  and  handed  over  to  Sarah  and  Sir  Tom.  However,  her  need 
daily  became  more  pressing  ;  and  at  last  one  evening,  after  long  hesitation, 
she  slipped  out  of  the  house  to  try  and  find  a  purchaser  for  her  brooch  and 
earrings.  She  sought  for  one  of  those  dark  little  shops  she  had  read  of 
in  books,  which  the  police  always  suspect  and  watch,  and  where  most  traffic 
is  done  in  stolen  goods.  At  last  she  found  such  a  one  as  she  desired,  and  a 
withered,  bespectacled  old  crone,  who  plainly  took  her  to  be  a  thief,  and 
did  not  even  ask  her  her  name,  gave  her  a  hundred  and  forty  francs  for 
her  jewels. 

Henriette  realised  well  enough  that  this  paltry  sum  meant  merely  a 
brief  respite ;  and  hence,  overcoming  all  her  reserve  and  reluctance,  she 
vowed  she  would  make  every  effort  in  her  power  to  obtain  work.  She 
kept  her  word,  and  went  from  shop  to  shop,  from  door  to  door,  so  to  say, 
soliciting  employment,  much  as  one  might  have  asked  for  alms,  promising 
to  discharge  any  duty  in  return  merely  for  her  board  and  lodging.  But 
it  was  written  that  everything  should  turn  against  her.  Her  beauty,  her 
distinguished  air,  all  the  more  conspicuous  owing  to  her  modest  attire, 
and  her  very  manner  of  speaking,  were  so  many  obstacles  in  her  way. 
Who  could  think  of  engaging  as  a  servant  a  girl  who  looked  like  a 
duchess  ?  Thus  on  all  sides  she  encountered  cold  faces  and  ironical  smiles. 
She  was  refused  everywhere,  though  now  and  then  some  portly  libertine 
answered  her  application  by  an  impudent  declaration  of  love.  Whilst  out 
of  doors,  she  attentively  scrutinized  all  the  little  bills  and  notices  setting 
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forth  that  workwomen  were  “wanted  ”  at  such  and  such  addresses,  and  she 
perseveringly  trudged  from  one  place  to  the  other.  But,  here  again  she  met 
with  insurmountable  difficulties.  There  was  no  end  of  questions.  “  Who 
are  you?  Where  have  you  been?  By  whom  have  you  been  employed?” 
and  finally,  always  the  same  distressing  answer, — “We  cannot  employ 
persons  like  you.”  At  last  she  went  to  an  employment  agency.  She  had 
noticed  one,  on  the  door  of  which  figured  a  huge  placard  offering  “  situa¬ 
tions  ”  worth  from  35  to  1000  francs  a-month.  On  going  up-stairs,  a  loqua¬ 
cious  individual  began  by  making  her  deposit  a  fee  of  10  francs,  and  then 
told  her  that  he  had  exactly  what  she  wanted,  only  it  was  necessary  she 
should  call  again  the  next  day.  She  returned  ten  times  in  succession, 
and  always  with  the  same  result,  but,  on  the  eleventh  occasion,  the  man 
gave  her  the  address  of  two  shops,  in  one  of  which  he  assured  her  she 
would  certainly  find  employment.  However,  they  both  proved  to  be  low, 
boozing  dens,  where  young  women  of  prepossessing  appearance  were 
wanted  to  serve  absinthe,  and  generally  amuse  the  customers.  This 
was  Henriette’s  last  effort.  She  was  literally  worn  out  with  ineffectual 
struggling,  and  virtually  gave  up  the  fight.  Another  eighteen  months 
must  elapse  before  she  came  of  age.  Since  leaving  her  father’s  house,  she 
had  not  received  a  line  from  Daniel,  although  she  had  constantly  written 
to  him,  and  she  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  his  return.  On 
one  occasion,  following  M.  de  Br£  van’s  advice,  she  had  summoned  courage 
enough  to  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  inquire  if  they  had  any  news 
about  “The  Conquest;”  whereupon  a  clerk  jocularly  replied,  that  the 
vessel  might  be  afloat  “  another  year  or  two.”  How  could  she  hope  to 
wait  so  long?  Why  maintain  the  useless  struggle?  She  felt  an  acute 
pain  in  her  chest,  she  had  a  distressing  cough,  and  after  walking  a  few 
yards,  her  legs  habitually  tottered,  and  she  was  seized  with  a  cold  per¬ 
spiration.  She  now  spent  most  of  her  time  in  bed — shivering  with  a 
nervous  chill,  or  else  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  She  realized 
that  she  was  daily  becoming  weaker,  and  often  murmured,  “  Ah,  if  I  could 
only  die !  ”  This  was  the  last  favour  she  asked  of  God.  Henceforth,  a 
miracle  alone  could  save  her ;  and  she  hardly  wished  to  be  saved.  She 
became  quite  indifferent  to  everything  :  fancying  that  she  had  exhausted 
all  human  suffering,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  fear.  The 
last  misfortune  which  now  befell  her  did  not  even  draw  from  her  a  sigh. 
One  afternoon,  while  out  of  doors,  she  had  left  her  window  open,  and  a 
sudden  breeze,  slamming  the  blinds,  caused  a  chair,  on  which  she  had 
hung  her  cashmere  shawl,  to  overturn.  The  shawl  fell  into  the  fire-place 
among  the  dying  embers,  and  when  Henriette  returned  she  found  it  half- 
burnt.  It  was  her  only  remaining  article  of  value,  and  she  might  at  any 
time  have  sold  it  for  several  hundred  francs.  However,  on  realising  this 
last  calamity,  she  simply  said  to  herself,  “After  all,  what  does  it  matter? 
I  shall  be  spared  some  three  months’  suffering,  that’s  all.”  And,  with 
these  words,  she  dismissed  the  matter  from  her  mind. 

She,  moreover,  in  nowise  troubled  herself  about  her  rent  when  it 
became  due  in  October.  “  I  shan’t  be  able  to  pay  it,”  she  thought.  “  Mme. 
Chevassat  will  give  me  notice,  and  then  it  will  all  be  over.  ”  To  her  great 
surprise,  however,  the  female  down-stairs  did  not  at  all  scold  her  for  not 
having  the  money  ready.  On  the  contrary,  she  volunteered  to  ask  the 
landlord  to  give  her  time,  and  this  inexplicable  forbearance  gave  Henriette  a 
week’s  respite.  At  last,  however,  she  woke  up  one  morning  feeling  half- 
famished,  but  svithouta  halfpenny  in  her  possession,  and,  indeed,  without 
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anything  for  which  she  thought  it  possible  to  obtain  money.  So  this,  then, 
was  the  end;  a  little  conrage,  and  she  would  die  of  cold  and  starvation.  But, 
willing  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to  die,  now,  at  this  last  hour,  she  shrunk 
from  the  prospect  with  affright.  She  knew  that  life  meant  either  M.  dc 
Brdvan  or  Sir  Tom,  and  yet  she  was  afraid  of  death.  After  all,  she  was 
but  twenty  years  of  age.  Never  had  she  felt  such  a  longing  to  live — to 
live  merely  a  month,  a  week,  a  day  longer  !  If  only  her  shawl  had  not 
been  burnt !  What  could  she  do  ?  Glancing  round  her  room  she  espied 
the  embroidery  on  w  hich  she  had  worked  so  long.  This  work  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  dress  of  simple  material  enriched  with  an  exquisite  design  of 
marvellous  workmanship  in  coloured  silk.  Unfortunately,  the  embroidery 
was  only  half -finished.  ‘  ‘  Never  mind,  ”  thought  Henriette,  *  ‘  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  obtain  something  for  it.”  And  hastily  wrapping  it  up,  she 
carried  it  to  the  old  crone  who  had  already  purchased  her  earrings,  and 
subsequently  her  watch. 

The  old  woman  stared  in  amazement  on  beholding  this  marvellous 
sample  of  skill  and  patience.  “It’s  really  magnificent,”  she  said,  “and, 
if  it  were  finished,  it  would  be  worth  a  mint  of  money  ;  but  as  it  is,  no  one 
could  turn  it  to  account.”  However,  after  some  little  hesitation,  she 
consented  to  give  twenty  francs  for  it,  solely  from  love  of  art,  she  said  ; 
for  it  was  money  thrown  away. 

These  twenty  francs  were,  for  Henriette,  an  unexpected  release.  “They 
will  last  me  a  month,”  she  thought,  resolving  to  live  on  dry  bread  alone  ; 
“and  who  can  tell  what  a  month  may  bring  forth?”  And  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  girl’s  mother  had  left  her  two-and-a-half  million  francs.  Ah  !  if 
she  had  but  had  a  single  friend  to  advise  her  in  her  inexperience  !  But  she 
had  been  faithful  to  her  vow  never  to  divulge  her  secret ;  and  the  most 
terrible  anguish  had  never  torn  from  her  a  single  complaint. 

M.  de  Br^van  knew  this  full  well ;  for  he  still  called  regularly  once  a 
week.  His  perseverance,  which  had  at  first  inflamed  Henriette’s  courage, 
now  tortured  her  most  cruelly.  “Ah,  I  shall  be  avenged  !”  she  said  to 
him  one  day.  “Daniel  will  come  back.” 

But,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  answered, — “If  you  count  upon  that 
alone,  you  may  as  well  surrender,  and  become  my  wife  at  once.” 

She  turned  her  head  from  him  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  disgust. 
Rather  the  icy  arms  of  Death  !  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  long  sleep 
would  be  her  only  refuge  from  suffering.  By  the  end  of  November  her 
twenty  francs  were  exhausted ;  and  to  prolong  her  existence  she  had  to 
resort  to  the  last  desperate  expedients  of  extreme  destitution.  She  sold, 
in  turn,  everything  that  she  could  carry  out  of  the  house  without  being 
stopped  by  the  door-keeper’s  wife.  First,  she  sacrificed  her  linen,  then  her 
coverlet  and  curtains.  She  even  removed  the  wool  from  her  mattress, 
and  disposed  of  it  in  small  parcels.  Thus,  at  times  she  obtained  a  franc, 
at  others  balf-a-franc,  and  at  others  again  a  penny  to  buy  a  roll. 

Christmas-day  came,  and  she  found  herself  hungry  and  shivering  in  her 
denuded  room.  She  wore  but  a  single  petticoat  under  her  thin  alpaca 
dress  ;  she  had  nothing  to  cover  herself  with  during  the  night.  Two 
evenings  before,  in  a  moment  of  utter  misery,  she  had  written  her  father  a 
long  letter.  He  had  never  answered  it.  She  had  written  again  the  night 
before,  and  still  there  was  no  reply.  “I  am  hungry,5*  she  had  said, 
“  and  have  no  bread.  If  by  noon  to-morrow  you  have  not  come  to  my 
assistance,  an  hour  later  I  shall  be  dead.”  Noon  had  come  and  gone — not 
a  line,  not  a  single  word  of  message  had  she  received.  It  was  all  over. 
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Still  frantically  clinging  to  a  last  liope,  she  allowed  herself  till  four  o’clock. 
She  made  all  her  preparations  ;  she  told  Mme,  Chevassat  that  she  would 
be  out  during  the  evening,  and  after  some  difficulty  procured  on  credit  a 
small  stoek  of  eharcoal.  Then  she  wrote  two  letters, — a  last  one  to  her 
father,  and  the  other  to  M.  de  Brevan. 

Having  carefully  closed  her  door,  she  next  kindled  two  small  fires, 
and,  after  commending  her  soul  to  God,  lay  down  on  her  bed.  It  was  then 
five  o’cloek.  The  fumes  of  the  eharcoal  spread  slowly  through  the  room, 
bedimming  the  light  of  the  flaring  candle.  It  seemed  as  if  some  heavy  weight 
were  pressing  on  her  temples,  and  by  degrees  she  began  to  suffocate. 
Suddenly  she  felt  a  painful  sensation  in  the  chest ;  then  a  kind  of  delirium 
set  in.  She  had  a  strange  ringing  in  her  ears  ;  her  pulse  beat  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vehemenee  ;  nausea  nearly  convulsed  her;  and  from  time  to  time 
she  felt  as  if  her  head  were  bursting.  At  last  the  candle  went  out.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  the  sensation  of  imminent  death,  she  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not. 
She  attempted  to  cry  out,  but  her  voice  merely  rattled  in  her  throat. 
Then  her  ideas  became  utterly  confused.  Breathing  seemed  suddenly  to 
cease,  and  she  suffered  no  longer. 


XX. 

A  few  minutes  longer,  and  all  would  have  been  really  ovOr.  The  Count 
de  Ville-Handry’s  daughter  was  dying  !  In  a  moment  she  would  be  dead. 
But  at  that  precise  instant  Papa  Ravinet,  the  dealer  in  second-hand  mer¬ 
chandise,  living  on  the  fourth  floor,  chanced  to  come  out  of  his  rooms.  If  he 
had  left  as  usual  by  the  front  stairease  he  would  have  heard  nothing ;  but 
providentially  he  turned  to  go  down  the  baek-stairs,  and  at  that  moment 
heard  the  poor  girl’s  death-rattle.  In  our  egotistieal  times  many  a  man 
would  not  have  troubled  himself  with  the  matter ;  but  Papa  Ravinet  at  once 
hurried  down  to  inform  the  door-keeper.  Many  a  man  again  would  have 
been  quieted  by  the  composure  the  Chcvassats  displayed,  and  satisfied  with 
their  assurance  that  Henriettewas  not  at  home.  The  old  dealer,  however, 
insisted  on  investigating  the  matter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  door-keepers’  evi¬ 
dent  reluctance,  he  eompelled  them  to  go  up-stairs  :  and,  indeed,  by  his 
language  and  example,  induced  nearly  all  the  tenants  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  case.  Again,  it  was  Papa  Ravinet  who  provided  everything 
that  was  required  when  the  poor  girl  was  found  stretched  half-dead  on  her 
miserable  bed. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  Henriette’s  first  sensation  was  a  very  strange 
one.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  utterly  amazed  at  finding  herself  in  a  -warm 
bed, — she  who,  for  so  many  days,  had  endured  all  the  tortures  of  bitter  cold. 
Then,  looking  round,  she  was  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  standing  on 
the  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  beautiful,  bright  fire  burning  in  the  fire-place. 
Next,  she  beheld  with  stupefaction  all  the  unknown  women  who  were 
leaning  over  her  attentively  watehing  her  movements.  Had  her  father 
at  last  come  to  he1"  assistance  ?  No,  that  could  not'  be,  for  lie  would  have 
been  there  \  and  she  looked  for  him  in  vain  among  all  these  strange  people. 
Then  understanding,  from,  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  bystanders,  that 
she  had  been  rescued  from  death  by  chauce  alone,  she  was  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  bitter  grief.  *  ‘  To  have  suffered  all  that  a  dying  person  can 
suffer,”  she  thought,  ‘‘and  then  not  to  die  after  all !  ”  At  this  idea  she 
almost  hated  these  people  who  were  busying  themselves  around  her.  No 
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doubt  they  had  brought  her  back  to  life,  but  would  they  enable  her  to 
subsist  ? 

She  now  clearly  distinguished  what  was  going  on  in  her  room,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  ladies  from  the  first  floor,  to  whom  mendacious  Mother  Chevassat 
was  explaining  that  “  her  poor  little  pussy-cat  ”  had  sadly  deceived  her 
affectionate  heart  in  order  to  carry  out  her  fatal  purpose.  “  You  see,  I  did 
not  dream  of  such  a  thing,”  protested  the  abominable  old  female  in  a  whin¬ 
ing  tone.  “A  poor  little  pussy-cat,  who  was  always  merry,  and  this 
morning  yet  sang  like  a  bird.  I  thought  she  might  be  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  never  suspected  such  misery.  You  see,  ladies,  she  was  as  proud  as  a 
queen  :  she  would  rather  have  died  than  ask  for  assistance  ;  and  yet  sbe 
knew  she  had  only  to  say  a  word  to  me.  Why,  in  October,  when  I  saw 
she  would  not  be  able  to  pay  her  rent,  I  readily  became  responsible  for 
her  ?  ”  So  saying,  the  infamous  old  hypocrite  bent  over  the  poor  girl,  kissed 
her  on  her  forehead,  and  tenderly  resumed, — “Didn’t  you  love  me,  eh, 
dear  little  pussy-cat ;  didn’t  you  ?  I  know  you  loved  poor  old  Mother 
Chevassat.” 

Henriette  shrank  with  horror  and  disgust  from  contact  with  tbe  abomin¬ 
able  old  female’s  lying  lips.  However,  the  emotion  this  incident  caused  her 
did  more  to  revive  her  than  all  the  attention  she  received  ;  but  naturally, 
it  was  only  after  the  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for,  came  and  bled  her,  that 
she  recovered  the  free  use  of  her  faculties.  Then,  in  a  faint  voice  she 
thanked  the  people  round  her  for  all  their  kindness,  assuring  them  that  she 
felt  much  better  now,  and  might  safely  be  left  alone.  The  ladies  from  the 
first  floor,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  up-stairs  just  as  they  were  about  to 
dine,  thereupon  slipped  away ;  but  Mme.  Chevassat  pertinaciously  remained 
by  the  bedside,  as  if  anxious  to  find  herself  alone  with  her  victim.  Scarcely 
had  the  others  left  than  her  expression,  look,  and  tone  of  voice  completely 
changed.  “  Well, ”  she  commenced,  “I suppose  you  are  happy  now !  You 
bave  advertised  my  house,  and  it  will  all  be  in  the  papers.  Everybody  will 
pity  you,  and  think  your  lover  a  cold-blooded  villain,  who  has  let  you  die  of 
starvation.  ”  The  poor  girl  deprecated  the  charge  with  such  a  sweet,  gentle 
expression  of  face,  that  a  savage  would  have  felt  compassion;  but  then 
Mother  Chevassat  was  what  is  called  a  civilized  being.  “  You  know  well 
enough,  I  should  think,  ”  she  resumed  in  a  bitter  tone,  “  that  dear  M.  Maxime 
did  all  he  could  to  save  you.  Ouly  the  day  before  yesterday  he  offered 
you  his  whole  fortune — ” 

“  Madame,”  stammered  Henriette,  “  have  you  no  mercy? ” 

Mercy  ? — Mme.  Chevassat !  What  a  joke  !  “You  would  accept  nothing 
from  M.  Maxime,”  continued  the  old  woman.  “Just  tell  me  why,  pray? 
You  wanted  to  play  the  virtuous  woman,  eh  ?  Well;  if  that  was  so,  why 
have  you  accepted  that  ugly  old  miser’s  offer  ?  He’ll  make  life  hard  enough 
to  you.  Ah,  you  have  fallen  into  nice  hands  !  ”  With  a  great  effort, 
Henriette  raised  herself  on  her  pillows,  and  asked, — “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Oh,  you  know  well  enough !  I’m  not  so  surprised,  for  he  has  been 
looking  after  you  for  a  long  time  already.  ” 

Papa  Ravinet,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  discreetly  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  Henriette  opened  her  eyes,  so  as  to  leave  the  women  standing  about  at 
liberty  to  undress  her.  She  had  therefore  not  seen  the  man  who  had  saved 
her,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  Mme.  Chevassat’s  allusious.  “Explain 
yourself,  madame  ;  explain  !  ”  she  said. 

“Ah,  upon  my  word  !  it’s  not  difficult.  Don’t  you  kuow  that  the  man 
who  heard  you  groaning,  and  brought  us  up  here,  is  tbe  old  dealer  on  tbe 
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fourth  floor.  Why,  it’s  he  who’s  presented  you  with  all  those  bed  things, 
and  all  that  firing.  And  he  won’t  stop  there,  I’m  sure.  Just  have  a  little 
patience,  and  you  will  soon  know  well  enough  what  I  mean.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mother  Chevassat  had  always  pictured 
Papa  Ravinet  to  Henriette  as  an  arrant  scoundrel — no  doubt  to  prevent 
her  from  offering  him  anything  she  might  have  to  sell.  “  What  have  I  to  be 
afraid  of  ?  ”  asked  Henriette. 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  at  last  replied — “If  I  told  you 
why,  you  would  simply  repeat  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  back.” 

“No,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Swear  it,  on  your  mother’s  sacred  memory.” 

‘  ‘  I  swear.  ” 

Apparently  reassured  by  this  solemn  oath,  the  old  woman  drew  closer  to 
Henriette,  and  began  in  a  low  voice, — “Well,  I  mean  this  :  if  you  accept 
what  Papa  Ravinet  offers  you  now,  in  six  months  you  will  be  worse  than 
any  of  Mine.  Hilaire’s  girls.  The  old  rascal  has  ruined  more  than  one  who 
were  just  as  good  as  you  are.  That’s  his  business  ;  and,  upon  my  word  !  he 
understands  it.  Now,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  I  am  going'down  to  prepare 
you  some  soup,  and  shall  be  back  by-and-bye.  And  above  all,  you  hear, 
not  a  word  !  ” 

Once  more  had  Mother  Chevassat  hurled  Henriette  into  an  abyss  of  despair. 
“Great  God  !”said  the  poor  girl,  “can  it  really  be  that  this  old  man’s 
generous  assistance  is  a  new  snare  ?  ”  With  her  elbow  resting  on  her  pillow, 
her  forehead  supported  by  her  hand,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she 
endeavoured  to  collect  her  scattered  ideas,  and  her  meditations  might  have 
lasted  some  time  if  she  had  not  suddenly  heard  some  one  coughing  at  the 
door.  She  instinctively  trembled,  and  raised  her  head.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  room  stood  the  old  dealer  looking  at  her. 

After  a  long  conversation  with  the  door-keeper,  and  some  words  with  his 
amiable  wife,  Papa  Ravinet  had  come  up-stairs  to  inquire  after  his  patient. 
Henriette  guessed  who  he  was,  rather  than  recognized  him  ;  for,  although 
living  in  the  same  house,  she  had  seldom  met  him  before,  and  then  only 
while  quickly  crossing  the  courtyard.  “  So  this,”  she  thought,  “is  the  man 
who  wishes  to  ruin  me, — the  wretch  whom  I  must  avoid.”  It  is  true  that  the 
dealer,  with  his  mournful  face,  his  thick,  brush-like  eyebrows,  and  his  small 
yellow  eyes  perpetually  darting  suspicious  glances  right  and  left,  was  an 
enigmatical-looking  personage,  scarcely  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  at 
first  sight.  However,  despite  the  embarrassment  Mother  Chevassat’s 
statement  caused  her,  Henriette  none  the  less  thanked  him  very  heartily 
for  his  help,  care,  and  generosity  in  providing  her  with  everything  she 
wanted. 

“  Oh  !  you  owe  me  no  thanks,”  he  said.  “  I  have  only  done  my  duty, 
and  very  imperfectly  too.”  Then  somewhat  grimly  he  began  to  tell  her 
that  what  he  had  done  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  he  meant  to  do. 

How  persuasively  he  talked,  in  hopes  of  winning  Henriette’s  confidence, 
and  how  she  hesitated  under  the  influence  of  Mother  Chevassat’s  last 
words ;  how  at  last,  by  returning  her  her  letters  apparently  intact,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  her  antipathy,  and  obtained  from  her  a  promise 
to  let  him  help  her  in  her  trouble — all  this  has  been  related  in  our  first 
chapter.  When  the  old  dealer  at  last  retired,  and  Henriette  was  left  alone, 
she  asked  herself  how  far  she  ought  to  confide  in  him  at  the  interview  fixed 
for  the  morrow.  Had  he  not  already  guessed,  by  the  direction  of  one  of 
her  letters,  that  she  was  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  daughter?  And  if 
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she  was  to  have  kept  anything  from  him,  was  it  not  precisely  that  very 
fact  ?  Hence,  she  had  best  tell  him  everything.  The  more  the  poor  girl 
thought  over  this  strange  adventure,  the  more  she  became  convinced  of 
Mother  Chevassat’s  deception  and  Papa  Ravinet’s  sincerity.  He  might 
help  her,  and  then,  perhaps,  she  would  be  able  to  wait  for  Daniel’s  return 
and  her  own  rehabilitation.  Even  if  the  old  dealer  deceived  her,  she 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  before,  no  nearer  death  than  she  had  been  a 
few  hours  previously.  So,  why  not  make  the  trial — tell  him  the  whole 
truth,  and  ask  him  to  advise  her. 

This  is  what  Henriette  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do,  when,  at  nine  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  Papa  Ravinet  ushered  himself  into  her  room.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  his  expression  of  face  and  tone  of  voice  betrayed  a  feeling  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  emotion.  “Well?”  asked  he,  so  absorbed  in  the  one 
thought  that  he  forgot  even  to  inquire  how  the  poor  girl  had  passed  the  night. 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  sit ;  sit  down,  please,  and  listen  to  me,” 
replied  Henriette,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

On  leaving  her  the  previous  night,  the  old  dealer  had  felt  convinced  that 
she  would  ultimately  confide  in  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  expected  that  she 
would  do  so  so  soon.  “At  last !  ”  he  exclaimed  with  beaming  eyes  and  a 
strange,  almost  unnatural,  gesture  of  delight. 

“I  am  quite  aware,”  resumed  Henriette  in  an  impressive  voice,  “that  I 
am  about  to  act  most  rashly.  It  is  scarcely  prudent  to  place  oneself  iu  the 
power  of  a  stranger — especially  when  one  has  been  warned  not  to  trust  him.  ” 

“  Oh,  mademoiselle,”  interrupted  Papa  Ravinet,  “believe  me — ” 

“I  think,”  she  rejoined,  speaking  with  even  additional  solemnity,  “  that 
you  would  be  the  meanest  and  worst  of  men  if  you  deceived  me.  As  it  is, 
I  rely  upon  your  honour.  ”  And  then,  in  a  firm  voice,  she  began  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  life,  ever  since  that  fatal  evening  when  her  father  had 
acquainted  her  with  his  intention  to  give  her  a  second  mother. 

The  old  dealer  had  sat  down  just  in  front  of  Henriette,  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  as  if  anxious  to  enter  into  her  thoughts,  and  anticipate  her 
meaning.  His  face  was  all  aglow  with  excitement,  like  the  face  of  a 
gambler  watching  the  little  white  ball  of  the  roulette  table,  which  is  about 
to  enrich  or  rnin  him.  At  times  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
Henriette’s  terrible  story,  and  experienced  a  bitter  satisfaction  at  finding 
his  presentiments  confirmed.  Every  now  and  then,  at  certain  phases  in  the 
poor  girl’s  narrative,  he  would  interrupt  her  and  ejaculate,  “Yes,  yes,  of 
course  that  had  to  come  next.”  And,  moreover,  he  was  apparently  even 
better  acquainted  than  Henriette  with  Sarah  Brandon  and  her  band — as  if, 
indeed,  he  had  lived  with  them  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and,  whenever  the 
occasion  offered,  he  passed  judgment  on  their  conduct  with  amazing  alacrity 
and  assurance.  “Ah!  There  I  recognise  Sarah  and  Mrs  Brian,”  he  said 
at  one  moment.  ‘  ‘  Yes,  Sir  Tom  never  does  otherwise,”  he  remarked  a  little 
later  on.  “  That’s  Maxime  de  Br6van  all  over,”  he  ejaculated  on  a  third 
occasion.  And,  as  the  story  progressed,  he  burst  at  times  into  bitter  laughter 
or  threatening  imprecations.  “  What  a  trick  !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  one  point. 
“  What  an  infernal  snare  !  ”  By-and-bye  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
trembled  on  his  chair,  as  if  he  felt  ill,  and  were  abont  to  fall.  Henriette  was 
at  that  moment  giving  him  Daniel’s  version,  as  obtained  from  M.  de  Brevan, 
of  M.  de  Kergrist’s  death  and  Malgat’s  disappearance — describing  how  it 
was  that  the  unfortunate  cashier  had  left  such  an  immense  deficit  behind 
him  ;  how  he  had  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  ;  and  how  a  body, 
believed  to  be  his,  had  been  found  in  a  wood  near  Paris.  However,  the  old 
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dealer  promptly  regained  his  self-possession,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  girl 
had  finished  her  narrative  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
threatening  voice  :  “I  have  them  now,  the  wretches  !- — this  time  I  have 
them  !  ”  Then,  overcome  with  excessive  excitement,  he  sank  on  to  his  chair 
again,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Henriette  was  thunderstruck,  and  looked  aghast  at  the  old  man,  in  whom 
she  now  placed  her  hopes.  On  the  previous  night  she  had  already  had  some 
suspicions  that  he  was  not  what  he  seemed  to  be,  and  now  she  was  sure  he 
was  not.  But  then,  who  could  he  be  ?  How  could  she  hope  to  solve  such  a 
problem.  All  she  divined  was  that  Sarah  Brandon,  Mrs  Brian,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Elgin,  as  well  as  M.  de  Br^van,  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  come 
into  contact  with  Papa  Ravinet,  and  that  he  hated  them  mortally.  That 
indeed  seemed  certain,  unless,  indeed,  the  old  dealer  was  seeking  to  deceive 
her — for  Henriette,  who  had  not  yet  quite  dismissed  her  doubts,  could 
not  prevent  this  afterthought  from  flashing  though  her  mind.  However, 
Papa  Ravinet  had  in  the  meantime  mastered  his  emotion.  “Let  no  one, 
henceforth,  deny  the  existence  of  Providence  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Fools  alone 
can  do  so.  M.  de  Br4van  had  every  reason  to  think  that  this  house  would 
emtomb  his  crime  as  safely  as  the  grave  itself,  and  so  he  brought  you  here. 
And  it  happens  I  must  chance  to  live  here  as  well, — I  !  of  all  men, — and 
he  is  unaware  of  it  !  By  a  kind  of  miracle  we  are  brought  together  under  the 
same  roof — you,  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  daughter  and  myself, — and,  at 
the  very  moment  when  dc  Br^van  is  about  to  triumph,  Providence  brings 
us  together,  and  our  meeting  effects  his  ruin  !  ”  The  old  dealer’s  voice 
evinced  the  fierce  joy  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  approaching  vengeance,  his 
sallow  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes  shone  more  brilliantly 
than  ever.  “For  M.  de  Br£van  was  triumphing  last  night,”  he  continued. 
“  That  woman  Chevassat,  his  confederate,  had  watched  you,  and,  observing 
your  preparations  for  suicide,  had  bidden  him  rejoice,  for  at  last  he  was 
about  to  get  rid  of  you.  ” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ’  stammered  Henriette  with  a  shudder. 

Looking  at  her  half  surprised,  the  old  man  rejoined,  “  What  !  after  all 
you  have  seen  of  M.  de  Br^van,  didn’t  you  ever  suspect  him  of  planning 
your  death  ?  ” 

“Why,  yes  !  I  sometimes  thought  so.” 

“You  were  right  in  doing  so,  mademoiselle.  Ah  !  you  don’t  know 
your  enemies  yet.  But  I  know  them,  for  I  have  had  a  chance  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  depth  of  their  wickedness.  And  for  your  safety  you  ought  to 
follow  my  advice.” 

“I  will,  sir.” 

Papa  Ravinet  was  evidently  a  little  embarrassed,  but  at  last  he  said, 
‘You  s^e,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  trust  me  blindly.” 

“ I  will  do  so." 

“Well,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  escape  beyono 
reach  of  M.  de  Brevan  :  lie  must  lose  every  trace  of  you,  and,  consequently, 
you  must  leave  this  house.  ” 

“  I  will  leave  it.” 

“  And  in  the  way  I  say  ?  ” 

“  I  will  obey  you  in  every  point.  ” 

The  last  shadow  of  anxiety,  hitherto  overclouding  the  old  dealer’s  brow, 
vanished  as  if  by  magic.  “  Then  all  will  go  well,”  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands ;  “  I  guarantee  the  rest.  Let  us  make  our  arrangements  at  once. 
I  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  that  woman  Chevassat  must  be  dying 
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of  curiosity.  However,  we  must  not  let  her  suspect  that  we  are  acting  in 
concert.”  As  if  afraid  that  some  inquisitive  person  might  be  listening 
ontside.  Papa  Eavinet  thereupon  drew  his  chair  close  to  Henriette’s  bed, 
and  whispered,  “As  soon  as  I  have  turned  my  back,  that  woman  will 
come  np,  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  what  has  transpired  between  us. 
You  must  pretend  to  be  disgusted  with  me.  Let  her  understand  that  you 
think  me  a  wicked  old  man,  who  wants  you  to  pay 'the  price  of  infamy  for 
his  services.” 

Henriette  flushed  crimson.  “  But,  monsieur, — ”  stammered  she. 

“  Perhaps  you  dislike  telling  a  falsehood  ?  ” 

“Yon  see — I  can’t,  I  fear.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  lie  well  enough  to 
deceive  Mme.  Chevassat.” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  must  do  so  !  it  can't  be  helped.  By  remem¬ 
bering  the  necessity,  yon  may  succeed  in  misleading  her.  Eemember  that 
we  must  fight  the  enemy  with  her  own  weapons.” 

“  Well,  I  will  try,  sir.” 

“  So  be  it.  The  rest  is  a  small  matter.  At  nightfall  yon  must  dress 
yourself,  and  watch  for  the  moment  when  the  door-keeper  sets  about 
lighting  the  gas.  As  soon  as  yon  see  him  on  the  front  staircase,  make 
haste  and  run  down  by  the  back  stairs.  I  will  take  measures  to  have 
the  woman  Chevassat  either  engaged  or  out  of  the  house  :  and  so  you  will 
find  it  easy  enough  to  slip  ont  without  being  perceived.  Directly  you 
are  in  the  street,  turn  to  the  right.  At  the  first  comer,  in  front  of  the 
great  Auction-Mart,  you  will  see  a  cab,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief 
like  this  protruding  out  of  the  window.  Jump  into  it  at  once.  I  shall 
be  inside.  There,  that  is  all  you  have  to  do.  Have  I  made  it  all 
clear  to  you  ?  v 

“Oh,  perfectly,  sir  !  ” 

“  Then  we  understand  each  other.  Do  you  feel  strong  enongh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Yon  may  rely  on  me.” 

Everything  passed  off  jnst  as  the  old  dealer  had  planned;  and 
Henriette  played  her  part  so  well,  that  at  night,  when  her  disappearance 
was  discovered,  Mother  Chevassat  was  neither  surprised  nor  disturbed. 
“  She  was  tired  of  life,  the  girl !  ”  she  said  to  her  husband.  “  I  saw  it  by 
her  manner  when  I  was  up-stairs.  We’ll  no  doubt  see  her  again  at  the 
Morgue.  As  the  charcoal  failed  to  do  the  work,  she  has  tried  water  instead.  ” 


XXI. 

Dear  woman  !  She  would  not  have  gone  to  bed  so  quietly,  nor  have 
fallen  asleep  so  comfortably,  if  she  had  snspected  the  truth.  She  owed 
most  of  her  peace  of  mind  to  the  certainty  that  Henriette  bad  left  the 
house  bareheaded,  with  wretched,  worn-out  shoes  on  her  feet,  and  nothing 
bnt  one  petticoat  and  a  thin  alpaca  dress  on  her  body.  Now  she  was 
qnite  sure  that,  as  the  poor  girl  was  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  she 
would  soon  weary  of  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  this  cold 
December  night,  and  wonld  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  Seine. 
Unfortunately  for  the  estimable  female's  calculations,  something  very 
different  happened.  On  being  left  alone- in  her  room,  after  Papa  Bavinet’s 
departure,  Henriette  felt  strengthened  in  her  determination  to  trust  the 
old  dealer  blindly  :  besides,  she  had,  so  to  say,  no  other  choice  on  earth. 
Accordingly,  after  receiving  Mother  C’hevassat’s  visit,  and  playing  the 
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part  indicated  by  the  dealer,  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  although  still 
very  faint,  installed  herself  by  the  window  watching  for  the  time  to  act. 
At  last  the  first  shades  of  night  fell  over  the  great  city,  and  the  public 
clocks  could  be  heard  striking  four  o’clock.  With  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
the  door-keeper  left  his  room  and  ascended  the  staircase  to  light  the  gas  on 
the  various  landings.  “  Now’s  the  time,”  murmured  Henriette  ;  and  casting 
a  last  look  at  the  wretched  room  where  she  had  suffered  and  wept  so  much, 
and  where,  indeed,  she  had  expected  to  die,  she  slipped  out  into  the 
passage.  The  back -stairs  were  quite  dark,  so  that  she  was  not  recognized 
by  two  persons  she  met  as  she  went  down.  The  courtyard,  moreover,  was 
deserted,  and  the  door-keeper’s  room  unoccupied ;  so  she  crossed  the  hall, 
and  with  one  bound  reached  the  street.  Thirty  or  forty- yards  on  the  left- 
hand  she  espied  the  cab  in  which  Papa  Ravinet  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
running  towards  it,  she  at  once  sprung  in ;  the  driver,  who  had  previously 
received  his  instructions,  whipping  up  his  horse  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
door  slam.  “And  now,  sir,”  began  Henriette,  at  once  turning  to  the  old 
dealer,  “  where  are  you  taking  me?” 

The  gas  in  the  shops  from  time  to  time  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle,  and  enabled  her  to  see  her  companion’s  features.  He  was  looking 
at  her  with  manifest  satisfaction ;  and  a  smile  of  friendly  malice  played 
upon  his  lips.  “Ah  !  ”  he  replied,  “that  is  a  great  secret.  But  you  will 
know  soon,  for  the  man  drives  well.” 

The  poor  horse  went,  indeed,  as  fast  as  if  the  five-franc  piece  which  the 
driver  had  received  had  infused  the  noble  blood  of  the  swiftest  racer  into 
its  veins.  They  drove  down  the  street  at  a  furious  rate,  turned  at  first 
to  the  right,  and  subsequently  in  several  directions,  and  at  last  pulled  up 
before  a  house  of  modest  appearance.  Papa  Ravinet  promptly  jumped  out, 
and,  having  assisted  Henriette  in  alighting,  drew  her  into  the  house,  with 
the  words  : — “  You  will  see  what  a  surprise  I  have  in  store  for  you.”  On 
reaching  the  landing  of  the  third  floor  the  old  man  paused,  took  a  key  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  opened  the  door  facing  the  staircase.  Then,  before  she 
had  time  to  consider,  Henriette  found  herself  gently  pushed  into  a  small 
sitting-room,  where  an  elderly  lady  was  embroidering  at  a  frame  by  the 
light  of  a  large  copper  lamp.  “Dear  sister,”  said  Papa  Ravinet,  still 
pausing  on  the  threshold,  “here  is  the  young  lady  I  spoke  to  you  about, 
and  who  does  us  the  honour  to  accept  our  hospitality.” 

The  elderly  lady  slowly  pricked  her  needle  into  the  canvas,  pushed  back 
the  frame,  and  rose.  She  seemed  some  fifty  years  of  age,  and  must  originally 
have  been  beautiful.  But  age  and  sorrow  had  whitened  her  hair  and 
furrowed  her  face,  and  habits  of  silence  and  meditation  had  given  her  lips 
a  peculiar  curve.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  in  a  provincial  style  : 
“You  are  welcome,  mademoiselle,”  she  said  in  a  grave  voice.  “You  will 
find  in  our  modest  home  the  peace  and  sympathy  you  need.” 

In  the  meantime  Papa  Ravinet  had  come  forward  ;  bowing  to  Henriette, 
he  said, — “  I  beg  to  present  to  you  Mme.  Bertollc,  or  rather,  my  dear  sister 
Marie,  a  widow,  and  a  saint,  who  has  devoted  herself  to  her  brother,  and 
has  sacrificed  everything  to  him,— her  fortune,  her  peace,  and  very  life.” 

Ah  !  there  was  no  mistaking  the  look  which  the  old  man  gave  his  sister; 
he  plainly  worshipped  her.  But,  as  if  embarrassed  by  his  praise,  she 
interrupted  him  saying,  “You  told  me  so  late,  Antoine,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  to  all  your  orders.  However,  the  young  lady’s  room 
is  ready,  and  if  you  like — ’ 

“Yes,  we  must  show  her  the  way.” 
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Taking  up  the  lamp,  the  old  lady  opened  a  door  leading  from  the  parloui 
into  a  small,  comfortably  furnished  room,  where  everything  was  exquisitely 
tidy,  and  which  exhaled  that  fresh  odour  of  lavender  so  dear  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  from  the  country.  The  bright  fire  on  the  hearth  cast  lustre  ou 
the  polished  furniture,  and  the  curtains  were  as  white  as  snow.  At  one 
glance  the  old  dealer  had  taken  in  everything ;  and,  after  a  smile  of 
gratitude  addressed  to  his  sister,  he  said  to  Henriette, — “This  is  your 
room,  mademoiselle.” 

The  poor  girl  was  so  touched  that  she  sought  in  vain  for  words  to 
express  her  gratitude.  However,  Mme.  Bertolle  did  not  give  her  time  to 
speak,  but  showed  her,  spread  out  on  the  bed,  various  articles  in  white 
linen,  a  couple  of  petticoats,  several  pairs  of  stockings,  and  a  warm  grey 
flannel  dressing-wrapper,  while  at  the  foot  were  a  pair  of  slippers.  “  This 
will  answer  for  a  change  to-night,  mademoiselle,”  she  said;  “I  have 
provided  what  was  most  pressing  :  to-morrow  we  will  see  about  the  rest.” 

Big  tears — tears  of  happiness  and  gratitude — now  rolled  down  Henriette’s 
pale  cheeks.  Yes,  indeed  !  this  was  a  surprise,  and  a  delicious  one,  which 
her  new  protector  with  his  ingenious  foresight  had  prepared  for  her.  “Ah, 
you  are  so  kind  !  ”  she  said,  giving  her  hands  to  brother  and  sister, — “  you 
are  so  kind  !  How  can  I  ever  repay  what  you  are  doing  for  me  ?  ”  Then 
overcoming  her  emotion,  and  turning  to  Papa  Ravinet,  she  added,  “But 
pray,  who  are  you,  sir, — you  who  succour  a  poor  girl  who  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  you,  increasing  the  value  of  your  assistance  by  your  great  delicacy  ?  ” 

It  was  Mme.  Bertolle  who  replied.  “My  brother,  mademoiselle,”  said 
she,  “is  an  unfortunate  man,  who  has  paid  for  a  moment’s  forgetfulness 
of  duty  with  his  happiness,  prospects,  and  very  life.  Do  not  question 
him.  Let  him  be  for  you  what  he  is  for  all  of  us, — Antoine  Ravinet, 
dealer  in  curiosities.” 

Mme.  Berto lie’s  voice  betrayed  such  great  sorrow,  silently  endured,  that 
Henriette  felt  ashamed,  regretting  her  indiscretion.  But  the  old  man 
intervened  : — “What  I  may  say  to  you,  mademoiselle,”  he  exclaimed,  “is, 
that  you  owe  me  no  gratitude, — no,  none  whatever.  I  am  doing  what  my 
own  interest  commands  me  to  do  ;  and  I  deserve  no  credit  for  it.  Why 
do  you  speak  of  gratitude  ?  It  is  I  who  shall  forever  be  under  obligations 
to  you  for  the  immense  service  you  render  me.  ” 

He  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  his  own  words ;  his  figure  straightened, 
his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  letting,  perhaps,  some 
secret  escape  him,  when  his  sister  intervened,  saying  reproachfully, — 
“  Antoine  !  Antoine  !  ” 

“  You  are  right ;  you  are  right !  my  dear,”  he  replied, — “  I  am  forgetting 
myself  here  ;  and  I  ought  already  to  be  back  in  the  Rue  de  la  Grange,  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  woman  Chevassat  should  not  miss 
me  a  moment  to-night.” 

He  was  already  turning  to  leave  them,  when  the  old  lad}"  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  said,  “You  ought  to  go  back,  I  know  ;  only  be  careful !  It 
is  a  miracle  that  M.  de  Brevan  has  never  met  and  recognized  you  during 
the  year  he  has  been  coming  to  the  house  you  live  in.  If  such  a  misfortune 
should  happen  now,  our  enemies  might  once  more  escape  us.  After  the 
young  lady’s  desperate  act,  he  would  not  fail  to  recognize  the  man  who 
saved  her.  What  can  you  do  to  avoid  meeting  him  ?  ” 

“I  have  thought  of  that  danger,”  replied  Papa  Ravinet.  “Andwnen 
I  get  back,  I  shall  tell  the  two  Chevassats  a  little  story  to  frighten 
them,  so  that  they  will  advise  de  Brevan  never  to  app  ar  there,  except  at 
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night-time,  as  he  formerly  did.”  Thereupon  he  bowed  to  Henriette,  and 
left  with  these  words, — “  To-morrow  we  will  consult  together.”  A  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner,  saved  from  death  at  the  last  moment,  could  not  experience 
a  sense  of  greater  happiness  than  Henriette  did  when  retiring  to  rest  that 
night.  Her  spirits  had  been  additionally  revived  by  the  evening  spent  in 
company  with  Papa  Ravinet’s  sister.  The  widow,  free  alike  from  embar¬ 
rassment  and  affectation,  possessed  a  kind  of  quiet  dignity  which  showed 
itself  in  certain  words  and  ways,  which  Henriette  duly  noted.  Ruined  all 
of  a  sudden,  she  did  not  say  how — some  months  after  her  husband’s  death — 
she  had  seen  herself  reduced  from  almost  opulence  to  poverty,  and  all  its 
privations.  This  had  happened  some  five  years  previously  ;  since  then  she 
had  practised  the  strictest  economy,  though  never  neglecting  her  appearance. 
She  had  but  one  servant :  a  woman  who  came  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  clean  and  tidy  the  rooms.  She  herself  did  all  the  other  work,  washing 
and  irouing  her  own  linen,  cooking  only  twice  a-week,  and  eating  cold  meat 
on  the  other  days,  as  much  to  save  money  as  to  save  time  :  for  her  time  had 
its  value.  She  embroidered  for  a  fashionable  shop,  which  paid  her  very 
good  prices  ;  and  in  the  summer  there  were  days  when  she  earned  nearly 
five  francs.  Ruin  had  been  a  severe  blow  to  her  :  she  did  not  conceal  it. 
But  gradually  she  had  become  reconciled  to  her  reduced  position,  and  had 
practised  economy  with  unflinching  severity,  and  in  the  smallest  details  of 
every-day  life.  At  present,  the  very  privations  she  imposed  upon 
herself  gave  her,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction,  such  as  results 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  a  duty — a  satisfaction  all  the 
greater  as  the  duty  is  harder  to  perform ;  though  what  duty  her’s  had  been 
she  did  not  say.  “Mme.  Bertolle  is  a  noble  woman,”  thought  Henriette 
when  she  retired  that  night,  after  a  modest  repast.  But  while  rendering 
due  homage  to  the  character  of  her  protector’s  sister,  she  could  not  fathom 
the  mystery  which  enveloped  the  lives  of  this  worthy  couple,  which  relenting 
fate  had  at  last  placed  in  her  way.  What  was  the  mystery  ?  For  there  was 
one  ;  and,  far  from  trying  to  conceal  it,  they  had  begged  Henriette  not  to 
inquire  into  it.  To  make  matters  stranger,  it  seemed  as  if  their  past  had  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  her  own.  How  could  that  be,  and  how  could 
their  future  depend  in  any  way  on  her’s  ?  But  fatigue  soon  put  an  end 
to  her  meditations,  and  confused  her  ideas  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  she  fell  asleep  with  a  sense  of  perfect  security  ;  she  slept  peacefully, 
without  starting  at  the  slightest  noise,  without  wondering  whether  her 
enemies  were  watching  her,  without  suspecting  the  very  walls  of  her  room. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  calm  and  refreshed,  it  was  broad 
daylight,  nearly  ten  o’clock ;  aud  a  pale  sun-ray  was  darting  over  the 
polished  furniture.  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  espied  the  dealer’s  sister 
stauding  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  like  a  good  genius  who  had  been  watching 
over  her  slumbers.  “Oh,  how  lazy  I  am  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  child’s 
hearty  laugh,  for  she  felt  quite  at  home  in  this  little  bedroom,  where  she 
had  only  spent  a  night :  indeed,  she  felt  as  much  at  home  here  as  she  had 
been  in  her  father’s  mansion,  when  her  mother  was  still  alive ;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  lived  here  many  a  year.  “My  brother  called 
about  half-an-hour  ago,”  said  Madame  Bertolle,  “  and  wished  to  talk  with 
you,  but  we  did  not  like  to  wake  you.  You  needed  repose  so  much  !  He 
will  be  back  in  the  evening,  and  dine  with  us.” 

The  bright  smile  which  had  lighted  up  Heurictte’s  face  faded  away  at 
ouce.  Absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  she  had  forgotten  all  her 
troubles  ;  and  these  few  words  recalled  her  to  the  reality  of  her  position, 
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to  the  sufferings  of  the  past  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  The  good 
widow  assisted  her  in  rising  ;  and  they  spent  the  day  together  in  the  little 
parlonr,  cutting  out  and  making-up  a  black  silk  dress  for  which  Papa  Ravinet 
had  brought  the  material  in  the  morning,  and  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  Henriette’s  miserable,  worn-out  alpaca.  When  she  first  saw  the  silk, 
she  remembered  all  the  kind  widow  had  told  her  of  their  excessive  economy, 
and  only  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  checking  her  tears.  “Why  should 
you  go  to  such  an  expense  ?  ”  she  sadly  said.  “  Would  not  a  woollen  dress 
hare  done  quite  as  well  ?  The  hospitality  which  you  offer  me  must  in 
itself  be  a  heavy  charge.  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  becoming  a 
sonrce  of  still  greater  privations  to  such  kind  friends.” 

But  Mme.  Bertolle  shook  her  head  and  replied,  “Don’t  be  afraid,  child. 
We  have  money  enough.” 

They  had  just  lighted  the  lamp  at  dusk,  when  they  heard  a  key  in  the 
outer  door  of  the  apartment ;  and  a  moment  later  Papa  Ravinet  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  very  red  ;  and,  although  it  was  freezing  out  of  doors, 
he  was  streaming  with  perspiration.  “  I  am  exhansted,”  said  he,  sinking 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  coloured  check  hand¬ 
kerchief.  “  You  can  imagine  howl  have  been  running  about  to-day  !  I 
wanted  to  take  an  omnibus  to  come  home  ;  but  they  were  all  f ulL  ” 

Henriette  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  exclaimed, — “You  have  been  to  see 
my  father  ?  ” 

“No,  mademoiselle.  The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  left  his  mansion  a 
week  ago.” 

A  mad  thought — the  hope  that  her  father  might  have  separated  from  his 
wife — crossed  Henriette’s  mind.  “  And  the  countess,”  she  asked, — “the 
Countess  Sarah  ?  ” 

“  She  has  gone  with  her  husband.  They  are  living  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier, 
in  a  modest  apartment  over  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany.  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  are  there  as  well.  They  have  kept  only 
two  servants, — Ernest,  the  count’s  valet,  and  a  woman  called  Clarisse.  ” 

Henriette  failed  to  notice  the  name  of  the  creature  whose  treachery  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  her  misfortunes.  “  How  could  my 
father  have  ever  been  induced  to  leave  his  house  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“He  sold  it,  mademoiselle,  ten  days  ago.” 

“  Great  God  !  My  father  must  be  ruined  !  ” 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head.  “Yes  !  ”  said  he. 

So  thus  the  sad  presentiments  Henriette  had  felt  when  first  she  heard  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Company  were  realised.  But  never,  never ! 
would  she  have  imagined  so  speedy  a  downfall.  “  My  father  ruined  !” 
she  repeated,  as  if  she  were  unable  to  realize  the  news.  “  And  only  a  year 
ago  he  had  an  income  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Nine 
million  francs  swallowed  up  in  twelve  months  !  nine  millions  !  ”  And  as 
the  enormity  of  the  amount  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  she  turned  at  last  to  the  old  dealer  and  said,  “It  cannot  be. 
You  must  be  mistaken,  sir  :  some  one  has  misled  you,” 

Papa  Ravinet  smiled  with  bitter  irony,  and  replied,  as  if  mnch  pnzzled 
by  Henriette’s  doubts.  “  What,  mademoiselle,  can’t  you  understand  it  yet  ? 
Unfortunately,  what  I  tell  you  is  only  too  true  ;  and,  if  yon  want  proofs — ” 
So  saying,  he  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
Henriette,  pointing  out  an  article  marked  with  a  red  pencil  on  the  first  page. 

The  paper  was  one  of  those  ephemeral  financial  sheets  which  are  started 
in  Paris  from  time  to  time,  and  profess  to  teach  people  how  to  become  i  ich 
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in  a  very  short  time  without  running  the  least  risk.  This  particular  print, 
which  had  heen  originated  only  a  few  months  previously,  was  captivatingly 
entitled  “Xa  Prudence .”  Henriette  turned  to  the  article  M.  Ravinet  had 
marked,  and  read  aloud  as  follows  : — “We  shall  never  tire  of  repeating  to  our 
subscribers  the  maxim,  in  one  word,  which  forms  the  title  of  this  journal, — 
‘  Prudence,  prudence  ! 5  Let  our  readers  heware  of  trusting  new  enterprises. 
Out  of  a  hundred  affairs  launched  at  the  Bourse,  fully  sixty  are  simply 
down-right  swindles,  projected  for  the  purpose  of  speedily  easing  fool-hardy 
speculators  of  their  cash.  Of  the  remaining  forty,  five-and-twenty  savour 
far  too  much  of  gamhling,  and  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  and  even 
among  the  last  fifteen  a  careful  selection  must  be  made  before  we  are  able  to 
name  the  few  that  offer  safe  guarantees.” 

Henriette  paused,  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this  trash  ; 
but  Papa  Ravinet  remarked,  “That’s  only  the  honey  of  the  preface,  the 
sirup  intended  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of  the  medicine.  Go  on,  and  you 
will  understand.”  Accordingly,  she  continued  to  read, — “A  recent  event, 
we  ought  to  say  a  recent  disaster,  has  just  confirmed  the  soundness  of  our 
doctrines,  and  justifies  but  too  clearly  our  admonition  to  be  careful.  A 
company,  which  started  into  existence  last  year  with  amazing  suddenness, 
which  filled  all  the  papers  with  its  flaming  advertisements,  and  decorated 
every  blank  wall  with  its  gigantic  posters — a  company  which,  according  to 
its  own  ‘puffs,’  was  certain  to  enrich  its  shareholders,  is  already  unable  to 
pay  the  least  dividend  on  its  paid-up  capital.  As  for  the  capital  itself — but 
we  will  not  anticipate  events.  All  our  readers  will  have  understood  that  we 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Company,  which,  during  the  last  week, 
has  been  the  subject  of  such  excited  comment.  Its  shares,  nominally  worth 
500  frs.  apiece,  and  issued  at  a  large  premium,  are  now  being  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  at  from  90  to  a  100  francs  each.”  Por  a  moment  Henriette’s  grief 
prevented  her  from  continuing.  “  O  God  !  ”  she  murmured,  weeping  bitterly, 
“O  God  !”  But  at  last,  mastering  her  weakness,  she  resumed  her  perusal. 
“  And  yet,  if  ever  any  company  seemed  to  offer  every  desirable  material  and 
moral  guarantee  it  was  certainly  this  one.  As  its  promoter  and  directoi 
figured  a  man  who,  in  his  day,  was  looked  up  to  as  a  statesman  endowed 
with  rare  administrative  talents,  and  whose  reputation  for  sterling  integrity 
seemed  to  be  ahove  all  suspicion.  Need  we  say  that  this  was  the  much 
vaunted  Count  de  Ville-Handry  ?  When  the  company  hurst  into  being, 
this  high-sounding  name  was  shouted  from  the  housetops.  It  was  the 
Count  de  Ville-Handry  here,  and  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  there.  He 
was  to  enrich  the  country  with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  and  to  change 
vile  petroleum  into  precious  gold.  It  was  especially  hrought  into  notice 
that  the  noble  count’s  personal  fortune  almost  equalled  the  whole  of  the 
new  company’s  capital — that  is,  10  million  francs.  Hence  he  was  described 
as  risking  his  own  money  rather  than  other  people’s.  It  is  now  a  year  since 
all  these  dazzling  promises  were  made.  What  remains  of  them  ?  A  certain 
number  of  shares  worth  but  a  fifth  part  of  their  nominal  value  yesterday, 
and  worth,  perhaps,  nothing  at  all  to-morrow,  and,  in  addition,  a  more  than 
doubtful  capital.  Who  could  have  expected  in  our  days  to  see  Law’s 
Mississippi  Scheme  revived  ?  ” 

The  paper  fell  from  the  poor  girl’s  hands.  She  had  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  and  Mme.  Bertolle  noticing  how  she  staggered,  took  her  in  her  arms 
to  support  her.  “  How  horrible,”  murmured  Henriette  :  “IIow  horrible.” 

Still,  she  had  mot  yet  read  everything,  and  Papa  Ravinet  therefore  pieked 
up  the  paper,  and  read  the  following  paragraph  aloud  : — “  Two  delegates 
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of  the  shareholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Company  are  to  sail 
this  morning  from  Le  Havre  for  New  York.  These  gentlemen  have  heen  sent 
out  hy  their  fellow- sufferers  to  examine  the  land  on  which  the  oil-wells, 
which  constitute  the  only  security,  are  situated.  Some  people  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  doubt  even  the  very  existence  of  such  oil-wells.”  Again,  on  another 
page,  under  the  heading  of  “  Miscellanea,  ’’there  appeared  the  following  lines : 
“The  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  mansion  was  sold  last  week.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  building,  with  the  princely  grounds  attached  to  it,  was  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  sum  of  875,000  francs.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  house  and '  grounds  are  burdened  with  mortgages,  amounting  al¬ 
together  to  nearly  500,000  francs.” 

“All  this  is  simply  infamous,”  stammered  Henriette  in  an  almost  in¬ 
audible  tone.  “Nobody  will  helieve  such  atrocious  libels.” 

Papa  Ravinet  and  his  sister  exchanged  looks  of  distress.  The  poor  girl 
evidently  did  not  realise  how  her  father  had  been  duped  ;  and  yet,  seeing 
her  so  crushed,  they  scarcely  dared  to  enlighten  her.  At  last,  however, 
the  old  dealer,  knowing  but  too  well  that  uncertainty  is  always  more 
painful  than  truth,  ventured  to  say,  “  Your  father  is  fearfully  slandered, 
no  doubt,  but  I  have  tried  to  inform  myself,  and  two  facts  are  certain 
The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  is  ruined  ;  and  the  shares  of  the  company  hav< 
fallen  to  100  francs.”  Changing  his  voice  he  added,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
“This  has  happened  because  it  is  believed  that  the  capital  of  the  company 
has  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  lost  in  speculations  on  the 
Bourse.” 

He  had  been  right  in  counting  upon  Henriette’s  admirable  energy  of 
character.  A  glance  of  indignation  shot  from  her  eyes,  and  instantaneously 
dried  her  tears  ;  and  with  surprising  fierceness  she  exclaimed,  “  That’s  an 
infamous  slander  !  ”  Inexperienced  as  she  was,  she  nevertheless  instinc¬ 
tively  realised  the  terrible  nature  of  such  a  charge,  and  perhaps,  also,  it? 
natural  consequences.  And,  greatly  excited,  she  continued,  “To  accuse 
my  father  of  such  an  abuse  of  confidence, — of  embezzlement !  Why  should 
he  have  risked  other  people’s  money  on  the  Bourse  ?  To  procure  more 
money  for  himself?  An  adventurer,  having  nothing  to  lose, — a  man  eager 
to  become  wealthy,  and  ready  to  risk  everything  in  the  attempt,  might  do 
that,  but  surely  you  wouldn’t  expect  such  conduct  from  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry, — a  man  whom  everyhody  knows  and  respects, — a  great  nobleman, 
wTith  a  fortune  of  many  million^pf  his  own  !  ”  As  she  spoke,  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  laughed  contemptuously. 

“You  forget,  mademoiselle,”  rejoined  Papa  Bavinet,  with  increased 
solemnity,  “  that  your  father  is  no  longer  his  own  . master.  He  has  no  mure 
will  or  strength  than  a  child  :  he  is  completely  under  the  control  of  one  of 
those  formidable  creatures,  who  seem  to  possess  a  philter,  by  which  they 
can  beguile  the  senses  and  destroy  reason.  You  forget — ” 

“  I  forget  nothing,  sir.  My  father  is  old ;  he  is  feeble ;  he  is  in  love, 
and— credulous.  People  may  have  made  him  believe  things  that  are  not 
true,  but  no  power  on  earth  could  convince  him  that  a  dishonest  act  is 
honest,  and  much  less  induce  him  to  commit  such  an  act.  ” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  retorted  the  old  dealer,  “  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  integrity,  but  I  also  know  that  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  business.  What  did  he  understand  about  these  speculations 
he  was  drawn  into  ?  Nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  difficult  and  often  a  dangerous 
thing  to  manage  a  large  capital.  They  no  doubt  deceived  him,  cheated 
him,  misled  him,  and  drove  him  at  last  to  the  verge  of  hankruptcy.  ” 
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“Who?” 

IV. pa  Ravinet  trembled  on  his  chair,  and,  raising  his  hands  to  the  ceiling, 
exclaimed, — “  Who  ?  You  ask  who  ?  Why,  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  it,  the  wretches  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, — Sarah,  Sir  Tom — ” 

“  I  don’t  think  the  Countess  Sarah  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  upon 
the  formation  of  this  company,”  said  Henriette,  shaking  her  head ;  and, 
noticing  that  the  dealer  was  about  to  raise  an  objection,  she  continued, — 
“Besides,  what  interest  could  she  have  in  ruining  my  father?  Evidently 
none.  His  ruin  meant  her  own,  for  she  was  absolute  mistress  of  his  fortune, 
and  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  chose.  ” 

Proud  of  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment,  Henriette  glanced'  triumphantly 
at  Papa  Ravinet,  who  now  realised  that  he  must  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
Encouraged  by  a  gesture  from  his  sister,  he  began  :  “  Pray,  listen  to 

me,  mademoiselle.  So  far  I  have  only  repeated  to  you  what  is  being  said 
at  the  Bourse.  As  I  told  you,  people  say  that  the  capital  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Petroleum  Company  has  been  swallowed  up  by  unlucky  speculations 
at  the  Bourse.  But  I  don’t  believe  these  reports.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  these  millions  were  not  lost  at  the  Bourse,  as  they  were 
never  used  for  the  purpose  of  speculating.  ” 

“Still—” 

“  Still  they  have  none  the  less  disappeared,  and  your  father  is  probably 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  tell  us  how  and  where  they  have  disappeared. 
But  I  know  it ;  and,  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  recovering  these  enor¬ 
mous  sums,  I  shall  cry  out,  *  Search  Sarah  Brandon,  Countess  de  Ville- 
Handry  ;  search  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian  ;  search  Maxime  dc 
Brdvan,  their  wretched  tool !  ” 

Now  at  last  a  terrible  light  broke  upon  Henriette’s  mind.  “  Then,” 
stammered  she,  “these  infamous  slanders  have  only  been  concocted  to 
conceal  an  impudent  robbery.” 

“  Quite  so.” 

The  young  girl  seemed  to  be  making  a  great  effort  to  comprehend  ;  at 
last  she  said,  “  Aud  iu  that  case,  the  articles  in  the  papers —  ” 

“  Were  written  by  the  wretches  who  have  robbed  your  father.  Yes, 
mademoiselle,  that’s  the  truth  !  ”  And,  shaking  his  fist  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  air,  Papa  Ravinet  added, — “  Oh  !  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  How  long 
has  this  paper  existed  ?  Barely  six  months.  It  was  established,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  the  sole  object  of  utilising  it  one  day  for  publishing  the 
articles  you  have  just  read.” 

Although  Henriette  could  not  well  understand  by  what  ingenious  com¬ 
binations  such  enormous  sums  could  be  abstracted,  her  doubts  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Papa  Ravinet’s  air  of  earnest  conviction.  “Then,”  said  she, 
“the  wretches  now  mean  to  ruin  my  father  entirely  !  ” 

“They  must  do  so  for  their  own  safety.  The  money  has  been  stolen, 
you  see  :  so  there  must  be  a  thief.  For  the  world  and  the  law  courts,  the 
criminal  will  be  your  father.” 

“  For  the  law  courts  ?  ” 

“Yes,  unfortunately  !  ” 

The  poor  girl’s  eyes  wandered  from  the  brother  to  the  sister  with  a 
terrible  expression  of  "bewilderment.  At  last  she  asked, — “And  do  you 
believe  Sarah  will  allow  my  father’s  name  to  be  dishonoured  iu  that 
fashion — the  name  she  bears,  and  was  so  proud  of?  ” 

“  She  will,  perhaps,  even  insist  upon  it.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  she  ?  ” 
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Noticing  "her  brother’s  hesitation,  the  old  lady  took  it  upon  licrsclf  to 
answer.  Touching  Henriette’s  arm,  she  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  “Be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  my  poor  child,  now  that  Sarah  has  obtained  possession  of 
the  fortune  she  wanted,  your  father  is  in  her  way  j  because,  you  see,  she 
wants  to  be  free — do  you  understand  ? — free  !  ” 

Henriette  uttered  a  cry  of  such  horror  that  both  the  brother  and  the 
sister  at  once  realised  that  she  had  not  misunderstood  the  horrible  meaning 
of  that  word  “  free.” 

But,  since  the  blow  had  fallen,  the  old  dealer  did  not  think  the  rest  need 
be  concealed  from  Henriette.  Rising  to  his  feet,  and,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  he  addressed  the  terrified  girl  in  these  words,  “You  must  at 
last  learn  to  know  the  execrable  woman  who  has  sworn  to  ruin  you. 
I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  what  crimes  she  is  capable  of  ;  and  I 
see  clear  in  the  dark  night  of  her  infernal  intrigues.  I  know  that  this 
woman  with  the  chaste  brow,  open  smile,  and  soft  eyes,  has  the  genius  and 
instincts  of  a  murderess,  and  has  never  counted  upon  anything  else  but 
murder  for  the  gratification  of  her  lusts.”  The  old  man’s  attitude  and 
gestures  alike  revealed  an  eager,  intense  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  no 
longer  measured  his  words  carefully  ;  but  they  overflowed  from  his  lips 
as  they  came  to  his  tongue  boiling  under  the  pressure  of  his  rage. 

“Antoine  !”  said  the  old  lady  more  than  once, — “Antoine,  brother  1 
I  beseech  you  !  ” 

But  he  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  this  friendly  voice,  ordinarily  all-power¬ 
ful.  “And  now,  mademoiselle,”  he  continued,  “must  I  still  explain  to 
you  the  simple  and  yet  formidable  plan  by  which  Sarah  Brandon  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  bv  one  effort  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Yille-Handry 
family?  From  the  first  day,  she  realised  that  you  were  standing  between 
her  and  those  millions  :  and  so  she  attacked  you  first  of  all.  A  brave  and 
honest  man,  M.  Daniel  Champcey,  loved  you  ;  he  would  have  protected 
you  :  therefore  she  got  him  out  of  the  way.  Society  might  have  interested 
itself  in  you,  and  have  taken  your  side  ;  so  she  beguiled  your  father  to 
slander  you,  ruin  jTour  reputation,  and  expose  you  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  As  you  might,  perhaps,  have  tried  to  find  a  protector,  and  have 
secured  one,  she  placed  by  your  side  her  wretched  tool  and  spy,  a  forger,  a 
criminal  whom  she  knew  capable  of  what  even  an  accomplished  galley- 
slave  would  have  shrunk  from  with  disgust  and  horror  :  I  mean  Maxime 
de  Br^van.” 

The  very  excess  of  Henriette’s  emotion  had  partially  restored  her 
energy,  and  she  exclaimed  :  “  But  havn’t  I  told  you,  sir,  that  Daniel  him¬ 
self  confided  me  to  2*1.  de  Brevan’s  care  ?  Havn’t  I  told  you — ” 

The  old  dealer  smiled  almost  contemptuously,  and  continued,  —  “What 
does  that  prove?  Nothing  but  M.  de  Brevan’s  skill  in  carrying  out 
Sarah  Brandon’s  orders.  In  order  to  obtain  more  complete  mastery  over 
you,  he  began  by  obtaining  mastery  over  M.  Champcey.  How  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so,  I  don’t  know.  But  we  shall  know  it  when  we  want 
to  know  it  ;  for  we  are  going  to  find  out  everything.  To  resume, 
however.  Through  M.  de  Brevan  Sarah  was  kept  informed  of  all  your 
thoughts  and  hopes,  of  every  word  you  wrote  to  M.  Champcey,  and 
of  all  he  said  in  reply ;  for  no  doubt  he  did  answer,  and  they  sup¬ 
pressed  his  letters,  just  as  they,  very  probably,  intercepted  all  of  yours 
which  you  did  not  post  yourself.  However,  as  long  as  you  remained 
under  your  father’s  roof,  Sarah  could  attempt  nothing  against  your  life, 
and  so  she  determined  to  make  you  fly  from  home,  and  Sir  Tom’s  mean 
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persecutions  served  their  purpose.  You  thought,  and  perhaps  still  think, 
that  the  scoundrel  really  wanted  your  hand.  Undeceive  yourself.  Your 
enemies  knew  your  character  too  well  to  hope  that  you  would  ever  break 
your  word,  and  become  faithless  to  M.  Champcey.  But  they  were  bent 
upon  handing  you  over  to  M.  de  Br^van.  And  so,  poor  child !  you 
were  handed  over  to  him.  Maxime  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying  you 
than  Sir  Tom  had ;  and  when  he  dared  to  approach  you  with  open 
arms,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  be  rejected  with  disgust.  But  he  had 
received  orders  to  add  the  horror  of  his  persecutions  to  the  horror  of 
your  isolation  and  destitution.  For  he  was  quite  sure,  the  scoundrel  ! 
that  the  secret  of  your  sufferings  would  be  well  kept.  He  had  care¬ 
fully  chosen  the  house  in  which  you  were  to  die  of  hunger  and  misery. 
The  two  Chevassats  were  bound  to  be  his  devoted  accomplices,  even 
unto  death,  and  thus  he  had  the  amazing  boldness,  and  inconceivable 
brutality,  to  watch  your  slow  agony.  No  doubt  he  became  quite  im¬ 
patient  at  your  delaying  suicide  so  long.  Finally,  you  were  driven 
to  it ;  and  your  death  would  have  realised  their  atrocious  hopes,  if 
Providence  had  not  miraculously  stepped  in, — that  Providence  which 
always,  sooner  or  later,  takes  its  revenge,  whatever  the  wicked  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  Yes,  these  wretches  thought  they  had  now  surely  got 
rid  of  you,  when  I  appeared  upon  the  scene.  That  very  morning,  the 
woman  Chevassat  had  no  doubt  told  them,  ‘  She’ll  do  it  to-night  !  ’ 
And  that  same  evening,  Sarah,  Mrs  Brian,  and  Sir  Tom  no  doubt  hopefully 
asked  each  other,  ‘  Is  it  all  over  ? 5  ” 

Poor  Henriette  had  remained  listening  with  pallid  cheeks,  parted  lips, 
and  dilated  eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  sun-ray  were  suddenly  illumin¬ 
ating  the  dark  abyss  from  which  she  had  been  snatched.  “Yes,”  she 
said,  “yes  :  now  I  see  it  all.”  Then,  as  the  old  dealer,  out  of  breath,  and 
hoarse  with  indignation,  paused  for  a  moment,  she  asked,— “  Still,  there 
is  one  circumstance  I  scarcely  understand  :  Sarah  insists  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  forged  letter  by  means  of  which  Daniel  was  sent  abroad. 
She  told  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had  wished  to  keep  him  here, 
because  she  loved  him,  and  he  loved  her.” 

“Ah  !  don’t  believe  those  lies,”  interrupted  Madame  Bertolle. 

“No,  certainly  not !  We  ought  not  to  believe  such  things,”  said  Papa 
Ravinet,  scratching  his  head.  “  And  yet,  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some 
new  trick  in  that.  Unless,  indeed —  But  no,  that  would  be  almost  too 
lucky  for  us  :  Unless  Sarah  were  really  in  love  with  M.  Champcey  !  ” 
And,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  having  given  rise  to  hopes  founded  upon  this 
contingency,  he  immediately  added — “  But  let  us  return  to  facts. 
When  Sarah  was  sure  of  you,  she  turned  her  attention  to  your  father. 
While  they  were  slowly  murdering  you,  she  profited  of  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  inexperience  to  lead  him  into  a  path  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
bound  to  leave  his  honour  behind  him.  Just  observe  that  the  articles  you 
read  are  dated  on  the  very  day  you  would  probably  have  died.  That  i* 
clear  moral  proof  of  her  crime.  Thinking  that  she  had  got  rid  of  you, 
she  evidently  said  to  herself,  ‘And  now  for  the  father.’” 

“Good  heavens!”  cried  Henriette.  “Yes,  the  proofs  are  coming  out ; 
the  crime  will  be  disclosed.  I  have  no  doubt  the  murderers  told  each 
other  that  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  would  never  survive  such  a  foul 
stain  on  his  honour.  And  so  they  dared  everything,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  carry  the  secret  of  their  wickedness  with  him  to  the  grave.” 

Papa  Ravinet  leisurely  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  “  Yes,” 
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said  he  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  that  was  probably,  indeed  certainly,  how  Sarah 
Brandon  reasoned  in  her  own  mind.” 

‘  *  What !  yon  knew  all  this  ?  ”  rejoined  Henriette,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
burning  eyes.  “You  knew  that  they  were  murdering  my  father,  and  you 
did  not  warn  him  ?  Ah,  that  was  cruel  cautiousness  !  ”  And  like  a  young 
lioness  she  dashed  towards  the  door. 

But  Mme.  Bertolle  intercepted  her,  and  cried,  “Henriette,  nay  poor 
child  !  where  are  you  going?” 

“  To  save  my  father,  madame.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  he  is  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  just  as  I  struggled  only  two  nights  ago.  ” 
In  her  excitement,  she  had  caught  hold  of  the  door-knob,  and  endeavoured 
to  move  the  old  lady  out  of  the  way. 

However,  Papa  Ravinet  now  intervened,  and  clasping  Henriette’s  arm, 
he  said  to  her  impressively,  “  I  swear  to  you,  mademoiselle,  by  all  you  hold 
sacred,  and  my  sister  will  swear  to  you  in  like  manner,  that  your  father’s  life 
is  in  no  kind  of  danger.”  On  hearing  this  the  poor  girl  gave  up  the  struggle; 
but  her  face  still  wore  an  expression  of  harassing  anxiety.  “  Do  you  wish 
to  prevent  onr  trinmph  ?  ”  continued  the  old  man.  “  Would  yon  like  to 
warn  our  enemies,  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  deprive  us  of  all  hopes  of 
revenge  ?  ”  Henriette  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  recover  her  peace  of  mind.  Remember,”  resumed  the  dealer  in 
a  persuasive  voice,  “  remember  that  such  imprudence  would  save  our 
enemies,  without  saving  your  father.  Pray  consider  and  answer  me.  Do 
you  really  think  that  your  arguments  would  be  stronger  than  Sarah 
Brandon’s  ?  Yon  cannot  so  far  underrate  your  enemy’s  diabolical  cunning. 
Why,  she  has  no  doubt  taken  all  possible  measures  to  keep  your  father’s 
faith  in  her  unshaken,  and  to  let  him  die  as  he  has  lived,  completely 
deceived  by  her,  and  mnrmuring  with  his  last  breath  words  of  supreme 
love  for  the  woman  who  kills  him.” 

These  arguments  were  so  peremptory,  that  Hennette  let  go  the  door-knob, 
and  slowly  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  fire.  And  yet  she  was  far  from 
being  reassured.  **  If  I  were  to  appeal  to  the  police,”  she  suddenly  proposed. 

“  Poor  child  !  ”  said  Mme.  Bertolle,  who  had  sat  down  by  her  side  and 
taken  her  hands  in  her  own.  “  Don’t  you  see  that  this  creature’s  whole 
power  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  employs  means  which  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  human  justice.  Believe  me,  my  child,  it  is  best  for  you  to  rely 
blindly  on  my  brother.” 

Once  more  the  old  dealer  had  resumed  his  place  by  the  mantelpiece. 
“Yes,  Mile.  Henriette,  rely  on  me,”  said  he.  “  I  have  as  much  reason  to 
curse  Sarah  Brandon  as  you  have,  and  perhaps  I  hate  her  more.  Rely  on 
me  ;  for  my  hatred  has  now  been  watching  and  waiting  for  years,  ever 
anxious  to  reach  her,  and  secure  revenge.  Yes,  for  long  years  I  have  been 
lying  in  wait,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  pursuing  her  tracks  with  a  Red 
Indian’s  unwearied  perseverance.  I  have  associated  with  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  and  stirred  up  heaps  of  infamy  to  find  out  who  she  really  is,  and  who 
her  accomplices  are,  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  have  met  together 
to  plot  such  fearful  crimes, — and  I  have  found  out  everything.  And  yet 
in  Sarah  Brandon’s  whole  career, — albeit  a  career  of  theft  and  murder, — 
I  have  not  so  far  found  a  single  fact  which  might  bring  her  within  the 
reach  of  the  law,  so  cunning  is  her  wickedness.”  Then,  as  his  face 
brightened  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  added,  in  a  louder  voice,  “However, 
this  time  success  seemed  to'  her  so  sure  and  so  easy,  that  she  has  neglected 
her  usual  precautions.  Kager  to  enjoy  her  millions,  and  v  eary  of  affect- 
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ing  love  for  your  poor  father,  she  has  been  too  eager.  And  she  is  lost,  if 
we  on  our  side  only  know  how  to  be  prudent.  As  for  your  father, 
mademoiselle,  I  have  my  reasons  for  feeling  safe  about  him.  According 
to  your  mother’s  marriage -contract,  and  in  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  two 
millions  and  a-half  left  her  by  one  of  her  uncles,  your  father’s  estate  is 
your  debtor  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  ;  which  sum  is  invested  in 
mortgages  on  his  Anjou  estates.  He  cannot  touch  that  money,  even  if  he 
became  a  bankrupt.  Should  he  die  before  you,  that  sum  remains  still 
yours  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  your  dying  the  first,  that  it  would  go 
to  him.  Now  Sarah  is  so  insatiable  that  she  has  sworn  she  will  have  these 
three  millions  as  well.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Henriette,  “You  are  right!  It  is  Sarah’s  interest 
that  my  father  should  live ;  and  so  he  will  live,  as  long  as  she  does  not 
know  whether  I  am  dead  or  alive — in  fact,  as  long  as  she  does  not  know 
what  has  become  of  me.” 

“  And  she  must  not  know  that  for  some  time  to  come,”  chimed  in  the  old 
man.  “You  ought  to  see  how  anxious  your  enemies  are,  since  you  have 
slipped  out  of  their  hands.  Last  night  that  woman  Chevassat  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  gone  out  of  the  world  altogether ;  but  this 
morning  matters  looked  very  differently.  Maxime  de  Br&van  had  been  there, 
making  a  terrible  row,  and  beating  her  (God  forgive  him  !)  because  she  had 
relaxed  in  her  watchfulness.  The  rascal !  He  has  been  spending  the  whole 
day  in  running  from  the  Prefecture  de  Police  to  the  Morgue,  and  back 
again.  Destitute  as  you  were,  and  almost  without  clothes,  they  ask  them¬ 
selves  what  could  have  become  of  you  ?  I,  for  my  part,  did  not  show ;  and 
the  Chevassats  are  far  from  suspecting  that  I  dabbled  in  the  matter.  Ah  ! 
It  will  soon  be  our  turn ;  and  if  you  will  only  accept  my  suggestions, 
mademoiselle,  everything  will  one  day  come  right  again.  ” 

It  was  past  nine  o’clock  when  the  old  dealer,  his  sister,  and  Henriette 
sat  down  to  their  modest  meal.  In  the  interval  a  hopeful  smile  had  re¬ 
appeared  on  Henriette’s  face,  and  she  looked  almost  happy,  when,  about 
midnight,  Papa  Eavinet  left  them  with  the  words, — “To-morrow  evening 
I  shall  perhaps  have  some  news.  I  am  going  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine.” 

Precisely  at  six  o’clock  on  the  following  evening  he  again  put  in  an 
appearance,  this  time  carrying  a  carpet  bag,  and  gesticulating  so  strangely, 
that  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  had  gone  mad.  “I  want  some  money  ! ”  he 
cried  out  to  his  sister  as  soon  as  he  entered.  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
enough  ;  and  make  haste  :  I  have  to  be  at  the  Lyons  Eailway  Station  at 
seven  o’clock.” 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  both  his 
sister  and  Henriette,  plainly  alarmed  by  his  strange  manner. 

“The  matter?”  he  rejoined.  “Why,  nothing  !  Only  Heaven  itself  has 
declared  in  our  favour.  I  went  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  to-day.  ‘  The 
Conquest  ’  will  remain  another  year  in  Cochin  China  ;  but  M.  Champcey  is 
coming  back  to  Europe.  He  was  to  have  taken  passage  on  board  a  merchant- 
vessel,  ‘The  Saint  Louis,’ which  is  expected  at  Marseilles  every  day,  if 
Indeed  she  has  not  already  come  in.  And  I — I  am  going  to  Marseilles,  for 
C  must  see  M.  Champcey  before  anybody  else  can  see  him.  ”  Then  as  soon 
as  his  sister  had  handed  him  a  couple  of  thousand  francs  in  bank  notes, 
and  Henriette  had  written  a  short  note  of  introduction  to  Daniel,  to  serve 
in  case  of  need,  he  rushed  out,  exclaiming, — “To-morrow  I  will  send  you 
a  telegrafu  1  ” 
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If  there  is  a  civilized  profession  more  arduous  than  others  it  is  surely  the 
sailor’s — so  arduous,  indeed,  that  one  is  almost  disposed  to  ask  how  men 
can  be  found  bold  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  firm  enough  in  their  resolution 
not  to  abandon  it  after  a  first  trial.  Not,  however,  on  account  of  the  peril 
and  fatigue  connected  with  it,  but  because  it  constitutes  an  existence 
unlike  all  others,  in  many  instances  quite  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  free  will.  The  sailor  is  usually  most  attached  to  his  home.  Many,  one 
might  almost  say  most  sailors,  are  married  ;  and  by  a  kind  of  special  grace 
they  are  apt  to  enjoy  their  short  happiness  on  shore,  as  if  it  were  destined 
to  be  eternal,  and  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth. 
But  behold !  one  fine  morning,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  letter  comes  from  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  an  order  to  sail.  The  seaman  must  go,  abandoning 
everything  and  everybody, — mother,  family,  and  friends, — perhaps  the 
wife  he  has  married  the  day  before,  or  the  young  mother  smiling  beside 
her  first-born’s  cradle,  or  the  sweetheart  who  was  but  just  now  looking 
joyfully  at  her  bridal  veil.  He  must  start,  and  stifle  the  ominous 
voices  rising  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  which  ask  him,  “Will  you 
ever  return?  and,  if  so,  will  you  find  them  all,  your  dear  ones?  and,  if 
you  find  them,  will  they  not  have  changed  ?  will  they  have  preserved 
your  memory  as  faithfully  as  you  will  have  preserved  their’s  ?  ”  In  reality, 
it  is  only  in  comic  operas  that  sailors  are  seen  singing  their  most  cheerful 
songs  at  the  moment  of  starting  on  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  Their 
leave-takings  are  almost  always  sad  and  solemn.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case 
when  “  The  Conquest”  sailed, — with  Daniel  Champcey  on  board  as  second 
lieutenant.  On  reaching  Rochefort  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  at  once 
went  on  board,  and  slept  the  first  night  in  his  berth.  Early  the  next  day 
the  ship  weighed  anchor.  Daniel  probably  suffered  more  than  any  other 
man  on  board,  though  he  succeeded  in  affecting  a  certain  air  of  indifference. 
The  thought  that  he  had  left  Henriette  in  the  hands  of  adventurers,  who 
were  capable  of  anything,  caused  him  constant  anxiety  and  grief  ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  thousand  doubts  assailed  him  concerning  Maxime  de 
Br6van  :  would  he  not  be  exposed  to  terrible  temptation  on  being  thrown 
thus  suddenly  into  the  society  of  a  great  heiress  ?  Might  he  not  some  day 
covet  her  millions,  and  try  and  profit  of  her  peculiar  situation,  in  order  to 
win  them  for  himself  ?  Daniel  believed  too  firmly  in  Henriette  to  apprehend 
that  she  would  even  listen  to  de  Br^van.  But  he  reasoned,  very  justly, 
that  she  would  find  herself  in  a  desperate  condition  indeed,  if  M.  de  Br^vau 
turned  traitor  and  went  over  to  the  enemy — that  is,  the  Countess  Sarah. 
“  And  yet,”  thought  Daniel,  “my  last  directions  were  to  urge  her  to  trust 
implicitly  in  Maxime,  and  follow  his  advice  as  if  it  were  my  own  !  ” 

In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  he  hardly  recollected  that  he  had  also  in¬ 
trusted  Maxime  with  everything  he  possessed.  What  was  money  to  him 
in  comparison  with  Henriette  ?  His  thoughts  were  as  gloomy  as  ever,  when 
a  week  after  the  sailing  of  “The  Conquest”  a  violent  tempest  arose, 
endangering  the  vessel’s  safety  for  fully  three  days.  As  the  ship  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  the  crew  battled  manfully  with  the  elements,  Daniel’s  anxiety 
for  Henriette  was  vanquished  by  a  sense  of  official  responsibility ;  and 
when  at  last  the  storm  was  conquered,  he  was  actually  able  to  enjoy  a 
good  night’s  rest,  the  first  he  had  had  since  leaving  Paris.  On  awaking,  he 
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was  surprised  to  feel  comparative  peace  of  mind.  Henceforth  his  fate 
was  no  longer  in  his  own  hands  :  it  had  been  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that 
he  was  unable  to  control  events  ;  and  thus  resignation  crept  into  the  place 
of  anxiety.  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might,  perhaps,  soon  receive  a  letter 
from  Henriette,  or  maybe  find  one  waiting  for  him  on  reaching  his  destin¬ 
ation.  For  it  was  quite  possible  that  “  The  Conquest  ”  might  be  outstripped 
by  some  speedier  vessel,  starting  three  weeks  later  or  so  from  France.  She 
was  an  old  wooden  sailing  frigate,  and  fully  justified  her  evil  reputation  as 
the  worst  sailer  of  the  French  fleet.  Moreover,  an  alternate  exchange  of 
calms  and  gales  kept  her  much  longer  than  usual  on  the  voyage,  a  most 
tedious  and  uncomfortable  one.  The  ship  was  indeed  so  crowded  with 
passengers,  that  seamen  and  officers  had  hardly  half  the  space  usually 
allotted  to  them  on  board.  In  addition  to  her  crew,  she  carried  half  a 
battalion  of  marines,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  mechanics  of  various  kinds, 
whom  the  government  was  sending  out  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  Some  of 
these  artizans,  who  had  determined  to  settle  in  Cochin  China  altogether,  had 
their  families  with  them  ;  others,  who  were  younger  men,  were  merely  going 
out  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  foreign  lands,  and  earn,  perhaps,  a 
little  money.  They  were  occasionally  called  upon  to  assist  in  handling  the 
ship,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  were  orderly  and  willing  enough,  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five,  who  proved  so  unruly,  that  they  had  to  be  put  in 
irons  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Time  passed  by,  and  “  The  Conquest  ”  had  been  out  three  months,  when 
one  afternoon,  whilst  Daniel  was  superintending  a  difficult  manoeuvre,  he 
was  suddenly  seen  to  stagger,  raise  his  arms,  and  fell  back  on  to  the  deck. 
Several  seamen  at  once  ran  towards  him  and  raised  him  up,  but  he  gave  no 
sign  of  life,  and  blood  poured  freely  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Daniel 
had  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  crew  by  his  even  temper,  strict  attention  to 
duty,  and  kindness  when  disengaged  towards  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  accident  became  known,  sailors  and 
officers  hurried  to  the  spot  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel.  What  had 
happened  ?  Why  had  he  fallen  ?  No  one  could  tell ;  for  no  one  had  seen 
anything.  However,  he  must  be  seriously  hurt  if  the  large  pool  of  blood 
staining  the  deck  was  at  all  acceptable  as  evidence.  He  was  promptly 
carried  to  the  infirmary ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  senses,  the 
surgeons  discovered  the  cause  of  his  fall  and  fainting.  He  had  a  severe 
wound  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a  little  behind  the  left  ear, — a  wound  such 
as  a  heavy  hammer  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  man  might  have  produced. 
Who  had  dealt  this  terrible  blow,  which  a  miracle  alone  had  apparently 
prevented  from  crushing  the  skull  ?  No  one  could  explain  it — neither  the 
surgeons  nor  the  officers  standing  round  the  wounded  man’s  couch ;  and 
when  at  last  Daniel  himself  could  be  questioned,  he  knew  no  more  about 
it  than  the  others.  There  had  been  no  one  standing  near  him ;  nor  had 
he  seen  anybody  approach  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident :  the  blow, 
moreover,  had  been  so  violent,  that  he  had  at  once  fallen  down  unconscious. 
These  particulars  were  soon  reported  among  the  sailors  and  passengers  on 
deck,  and  were  at  first  received  with  incredulous  smiles,  and,  when  they 
could  not  longer  be  doubted,  with  bursts  of  indignation.  What !  Lieut. 
Champcey  had  been  struck  on  deck,  in  broad  daylight !  How?  By  whom? 
The  whole  affair  was  so  mysterious  that  the  captain  at  once  ordered  a 
searching  enquiry.  At  length  some  hairs  and  a  clot  of  blood  were  noticed 
on  a  heavy  pulley  among  the  rigging,  and  seemed  to  furnish  some  kind  of 
explanation.  It  was  surmised  that  the  rope  to  which  this  pulley  was 
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fastened  had  slipped  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  the 
rigging,  during  the  manoeuvre  superintended  by  Daniel,  and  that  the  man, 
frightened  by  the  consequences  of  his  awkardness,  but,  nevertheless,  pre¬ 
serving  his  presence  of  mind,  had  drawn  it  up  again  so  promptly  that  he 
had  not  been  noticed.  Could  it  be  hoped  that  he  would  accuse  himself  ? 
Evidently  not.  Besides,  what  would  be  the  use  of  it?  The  wounded 
man  himself  was  the  first  to  request  that  the  inquiry  might  be  stopped.  So 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  Champcey  returned  to  duty,  his  shipmates 
ceased  talking  of  the  accident.  Such  things  frequently  happen  on  board 
ship,  and  besides,  the  idea  that  “The  Conquest ”  was  approaching  her 
destination  now  filled  every  mind,  and  furnished  the  exclusive  topic  of 
conversation.  And  really,  one  fine  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
they  came  in  sight  of  land,  and  the  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  frigate 
sailed  into  the  Dong-Nai,  the  king  of  Cochin  Chinese  rivers,  which  is  so 
wide  and  deep,  that  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  can  ascend  it  without 
difficulty  as  far  as  Saigon.  Standing  on  deck,  Daniel  watched  the 
scenery  of  the  river  banks — strange  in  aspect,  and  exhaling  pestilential 
fevers  from  their  black  yielding  slime.  Mangoes  and  mangroves,  with 
supple,  snake-like  roots  extending  deep  under  the  water,  cast  a  refreshing 
shadow  on  either  side,  and  in  their  rear,  every  shade  of  green  was  in  turn 
presented  to  the  eye,  from  the  bluish,  sickly  hue  of  the  idrys  to  the  dark, 
metallic  tinge  of  the  stenia.  Farther  inland,  wild  vines  and  liancs,  aloes, 
and  cacti  formed  impenetrable  thickets,  from  which,  like  fluted  columns, 
sprang  gigantic  cocoa  and  graceful  areca-palms.  Here  and  there,  through 
occasional  clearings,  one  could  perceive,  stretching  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
a  vast  expanse  of  fever-breeding  marsh-land — an  immense  slough  covered 
with  undulating  vegetation,  which  opened  and  closed  again  under  the 
breeze,  like  the  sea  itself.  “Ah  !  that’s  Saigon,  is  it?  ”  exclaimed  a  merry 
voice  at  Daniel’s  side.  He  turned  and  espied  his  best  friend  on  board,  the 
first  lieutenant,  who,  offering  him  a  telescope,  added  with  an  air  of  satisfac¬ 
tion, — “  Look  !  there,  do  you  see?  At  last  we’ve  reached  our  destination. 
In  two  hours,  Champcey,  we  shall  be  riding  at  anchor.” 

In  the  distance  one  could,  indeed,  detect  against  the  deep  blue  sky  the 
outlines  of  the  curved  roofs  of  the  Saigon  pagodas  ;  but  another  long  hour 
was  to  elapse  before,  at  a  turn  in  the  river,  the  town  itself  appeared  to 
view — scarcely  as  handsome  and  as  inviting  as  French  geographers  would 
have  us  to  believe.  Saigon  in  those  days  mainly  consisted  of  one  wide 
street  running  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Dong-Nai — a  primitive, 
unpaved  street  cut  up  into  ruts,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  large 
open  spaces,  and  having  on  either  side  a  succession  of  monotonous  timber 
houses  roofed  with  rice -straw  or  palm-leaves.  Thousands  of  boats  were 
moored  along  the  river-bank,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  floating  suburb, 
tenanted  by  a  strange  medley  of  Annamites,  Hindoos,  and  Chinamen.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  river  rose  a  few  massive  buildings  roofed  with 
red  tiles,  and  here  and  there  on  the  outskirts  appeared  some  Annamite 
farm  nestling  among  copses  of  areca-palms.  Finally,  on  an  eminence, 
Daniel  beheld  the  citadel,  serving  both  as  an  arsenal  and  as  the  residence 
of  the  French  commander,  just  as  in  former  times  it  had  sheltered  the 
Spanish  colonel.  Any  town  where  we  may  happen  to  land  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  voyage  has  always  certain  attractions,  so  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
“  Conquest,”  excepting  the  few  on  duty,  went  ashore  as  soon  as  the  ship 
cast  anchor.  Most  of  them  at  once  repaired  to  the  government  house  to 
inquire  whether  any  letters  from  France  had  arrived  before  them.  It, 
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indeed,  so  happened  that  a  couple  of  swifter  sailers — a  French  vessel  and 
an  English  clipper,  which  had  started  nearly  a  month  after  the  “  Conquest” 
— had  already  reached  Saigon  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  the  dilatory  old 
frigate,  and  among  the  letters  they  carried  there  proved  to  be  two  for 
Daniel.  He  received  them  with  feverish  hands  and  beating  heart.  But  on 
glancing  at  the  addresses  he  at  once  turned  pale — for  on  neither  of  them  did 
he  recognise  Henri  ette’s  handwriting.  However,  he  tore  open  the  envelopes, 
and  glanced  at  the  signatures.  The  first  letter  was  signed,  ‘  ‘  Maxime  de 
Br4van ;  ”  and  the  other,  “Countess  de  Ville-Handry,”  n6e  Sarah  Brandon. 
Daniel  commenced  with  the  latter,  in  which,  after  informing  him  of  her 
marriage,  Sarah  described  at  great  length  Henriette’s  conduct  on  the 
wedding-day.  “Any  other  person  but  myself,”  she  said,  “would  have 
been  incensed  at  this  atrocious  insult,  and  would  have  profited  of  her 
position  to  revenge  herself.  But  I,  although  not  usually  of  a  forgiving 
mind,  will  forgive  her,  Daniel,  for  your  sake,  and  because  I  cannot  see  any 
one  suffer  who  has  loved  you.”  Finally,  Sarah’s  letter  ended  with  the 
following  postscript  :  “  Ah  !  why  did  you  not  prevent  my  marriage,  when 
you  might  have  done  so  by  a  word  ?  They  think  I  have  reached  the  height 
of  my  wishes,  and  yet  in  truth  I  have  never  been  more  wretched.” 

This  letter  fairly  enraged  Daniel,  who  thought  he  could  detect  a  strain 
of  covert  irony  in  every  line.  “This  miserable  woman  laughs  at  me,”  he 
mused ;  ‘  ‘  and  when  she  pretends  she  will  forgive  Henriette,  she  really  means 
that  she  hates  her,  and  is  determined  to  persecute  her.”  However,  he 
was  fortunately  somewhat  reassured  by  Maxime’s  note.  M.  de  Br^van 
confirmed  Sarah’s  account  of  the  wedding  fracas,  adding,  moreover,  that 
Mile.  Henriette  was  very  sad,  but  resigned ;  and  that  her  step-mother 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Curiously  enough,  he  did  not  say 
a  word  of  the  large  amounts  intrusted  to  his  care,  nor  mention  the  sale  of 
Daniel’s  landed  property,  nor  the  price  he  had  obtained  for  ifc.  However, 
Daniel  did  not  notice  this  :  all  his  thoughts  were  for  Henriette.  “  Why 
has  she  not  written,”  he  asked  himself,  “when  both  the  others  found 
means  to  write  ?  ” 

Overwhelmed  with  disappointment,  he  sat  down  on  a  wooden  bench  near 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  office  where  the  letters  wrere  distributed,  and 
travelling  back  in  thought  to  France,  he  fancied  himself  once  more  under 
the  trees  in  the  count’s  garden.  There,  in  the  pale  moonlight,  he  thought 
he  could  again  discern  the  form  of  his  beloved  as  she  stole  towards  him 
between  the  ancient  elms.  But  a  friendly  touch  on  the  shoulder  suddenly 
recalled  him  to  reality.  Four  or  five  brother  officers  were  standing  around 
him,  gay,  and  smiling  :  “  Well,  Champcey,”  they  asked,  “  are  you  coming  ?  ” 

“  Where?  ” 

“  Why,  to  dinner  !  ”  And  as  he  looked  at  them  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  just  woke  up  and  not  yet  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  they 
continued,”  Yes,  to  dinner.  It  appears  Saigon  possesses  an  admirable 
French  restaurant,  the  cook  of  which  is  not  merely  a  Parisian,  but  a  great 
culinary  artist  as  well.  Come,  get  up,  and  let  us  go.” 

In  Daniel’s  frame  of  mind,  however,  solitude  had  irresistible  attractions, 
and  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  having  to  tear  himself  away  from  his  gloomy 
reverie,  and  take  part  in  some  careless  conversation.  “  I  can’t  dine  with  you 
to-day,  my  friends,”  he  said  to  his  comrades. 

“You  are  joking.” 

“No,  I’m  not.  I  must  return  on  board.” 

Then  only  were  the  others  struck  by  his  sad  expression  ;  and,  changing 
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their  tone,  they  asked  him  with  evident  concern,  “  What  is  the  matter, 
Champcey  ?  HaVe  you  heard  of  any  misfortune,  any  death  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  You  have  had  letters  from  France,  I  see.” 

“  They  bring  me  nothing  sad  ;  but  I  was  expecting  news,  which  hasn’t 
come  ;  that’s  all.” 

“  Oh  ?  then  yon  mnst  come  with  us.” 

“Don’t  force  me,  pray  :  I  should  prove  a  sorry  companion.” 

Despite  all  their  efforts  they  failed  to  induce  Daniel  to  change  his  mind, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  government  house  they  went  their  way,  whilst  he  sadly 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  harbour.  He  speedily  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Dong-Nai ;  bnt  here  he  encountered  difficulties  which  he  had  not 
previously  thought  of.  The  night  was  so  dark,  that  he  could  hardly  pick 
his  way  along  an  uncompleted  wharf,  strewn  with  enormous  stones  and 
piles  of  timber.  Not  a  light  in  all  the  native  huts  around  ;  and  despite  all 
his  efforts  he  could  but  barely  discern  the  dark  outlines  of  the  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  river,  and  the  lighthouse  reflector  obscured  by  the  fog.  He 
called  in  vain.  No  voice  replied.  The  surrounding  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  low  wash  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  along.  “How  on  earth,” 
thought  Daniel,  “shall  I  find  our  boat?”  Still,  after  a  long  and  patient 
search,  he  did  succeed  in  finding  it  moored  and  half  lost  amidst  a  crowd 
of  native  craft.  However,  the  boat  seemed  to  be  empty,  and  it  was 
only  on  going  aboard  that  he  discovered  a  boy  fast  asleep  in  the  bottom, 
wrapped  up  in  a  strip  of  carpet  used  to  cover  the  officers’  seats.  Daniel 
shook  him  testily,  and  the  youngster  slowly  rose,  grumbling  evidently 
with  annoyance  at  having  his  sleep  disturbed.  “Well,  what’s  the  matter  ?  ” 
he  growled. 

‘  •  Where  are  the  men  ?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

Quite  awake  now,  the  lad,  who  had  good  eyes,  managed  to  descem 
Champcey’s  gold  epaulets,  and  immediately  becoming  most  respectful, 
replied,  “  Lieutenant,  all  the  men  arc  in  town.” 

“  How  so  ?  All  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,  lieutenant !  When  you  came  ashore  the  first  lieutenant 
told  the  boatswain,  that  as  he  and  the  other  officers  would  not  return  on 
board  till  late,  the  men  might  go  and  eat  a  mouthful,  and  drink  a  glass, 
provided  none  of  them  got  drunk.  ” 

Daniel  now  remembered  this  circumstance,  which  he  had  momentarily 
forgotten.  “  And  where  did  the  men  go  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know,  lieutenant.” 

Daniel  looked  at  the  large,  heavy  boat,  as  if  asking  himself  whether  he 
could  row  it  back  to  “The  Conquest  ”  with  the  mere  assistance  of  this 
lad.  No,  on  reflection,  that  was  impracticable.  “  Well,  go  to  sleep 
again,”  he  said  to  the  boy.  And  jumping  on  shore  again,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word  of  disappointment,  he  turned  to  go  in  search  of  his  comrades, 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  a  man  whose  features  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  in  the  darkness,  spring  as  it  were  out  of  the  fog.  “  Who  are 
you  ?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

“Mr  Officer,”  answered  the  man  in  an  almost  nnintelligible  jargon,  a 
horrible  medley  of  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  “I  heard  you  tell  the 
youngster  in  the  boat  there — ” 

“Well?” 

“  I  thought  you  wanted  to  get  back  on  board  your  ship  ?  “ 

“  Why,  yes,  I  do,  ’ 
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“  Well,  then,  if  you  like,  I  am  a  boatman  and  I  can  take  you  over.  ” 
There  was  no  reason  why  Daniel  should  mistrust  the  man.  In  all  ports 
of  the  world,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  men  are  to  be  found 
waiting  on  the  wharves  for  belated  sailors,  whom  they  usually  charge  a 
heavy  price  for  their  services.  “Ah!  you  are  a  boatman,  eh?”  said 
Daniel,  quite  pleased  at  the  encounter.  “  Well,  where  is  your  boat  ?  ” 

“ There,  Mr  Officer,  a  little  way  down;  just  follow  me.  But  what  ship 
do  you  want  to  go  to  ?  ” 

“ That  ship  there.”  And  Daniel  pointed  out  the  lights  of  “The  Con¬ 
quest,”  lying  some  six  hundred  yards  off  in  the  river. 

“  That’s  rather  far,”  grumbled  the  man  :  “for  the  current’s  very  strong.  ” 
“  I’ll  give  you  a  couple  of  francs  for  your  trouble.” 

“Ah  !  if  that’s  it,  all  right,”  exclaimed  the  man,  clapping  his  hands  with 
apparent  delight.  “  Gome  along,  Mr  Officer,  a  little  farther  down.  There, 
that’s  my  boat.  Get  in,  now  steady  !  ” 

Daniel  followed  his  directions  ;  but  he  was  so  struck  by  the  man's  awk¬ 
wardness  in  getting  the  boat  off,  that  he  could  not  help  saying  to  him — 
“  Ah,  my  boy,  you  are  not  a  boatman,  after  all !  ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir :  I  used  to  be  one  before  I  came  to  this  country.” 
“Where  do  you  come  from,  then  ?  ” 

“From  Shanghai.” 

“  Well,  at  all  events  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  to  make  a  proper  sailor.  ” 
Noticing  that  the  boat  w  as  very  small,  a  mere  nutshell  in  fact,  Daniel 
thought  he  could,  if  needs  be,  take  the  oars  and  pull  himself  and  the  man. 
However,  sitting  down,  and  stretching  out  his  legs,  he  resumed  for  the 
time  being  his  gloomy  meditation,  from  which  he  was  abruptly  roused  by 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence.  Owing  to  a  wrong  movement  of  the  boat¬ 
man,  or  some  other  cause,  the  little  craft  suddenly  upset,  aud  Daniel  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  To  make  matters  worse,  one  of  liis  feet  was  so  closely 
jammed  in  between  two  planks,  that  at  first  he  could  not  extricate  himself, 
but  nolens  vo lens  had  to  go  under  water.  The  thought  that  he  was  lost 
flashed  through  his  mind ;  but,  desperate  as  his  position  was,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  give  up  life  without  a  struggle,  and  in  a  supreme  effort,  gathering  up 
all  his  strength  and  energy,  he  caught  hold  of  the  boat,  that  had  turned  over 
just  above  him,  and  pushed  it  so  forcibly,  that  lie  loosened  his  foot,  and  at 
the  same  moment  reached  the  surface.  It  was  high  time  ;  for  he  had  imbibed 
no  little  water.  “Now,  lie  thought,  “  I  have  a  chance  of  saving  myself !  ” 
A  very  faint  chance,  alas  ! — so  faint,  in  fact,  that  it  required  all  Daniel’s 
strong  will  and  invincible  courage  to  give  it  any  effect.  A  furious  current 
carried  him  down  like  a  straw ;  the  little  boat,  which  might  have  furnished 
some  support,  had  disappeared ;  and  he  knew  nothing  about  this  formid¬ 
able  Dong*Nai,  except  that  it  went  on  widening  to  its  mouth.  There  was 
nothing  to  guide  him  ;  for  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  land  and  -water,  the 
river  and  its  banks,  were  all  blended  in  the  same  well-nigh  impenetrable 
obscurity.  What  had  become  of  the  boatman,  however?  “Ahoy,  my 
man  !  ”  called  Daniel  at  hap-hazard.  But  no  answer  came.  Had  the 
unfortunate  fellow  been  swept  off  as  well?  Had  he  got  back  into  the 
boat  again  ?  Perhaps  he  was  drowned  already.  All  of  a  sudden  Daniel’s 

heart  trembled  with  joy  ana  hope.  A  few  hundred  yards  ahead  he 
perceived  a  red  light,  indicating  a  vessel  at  anchor,  and  at  once  he 
directed  all  his  efforts  towards  that  point.  He  was  carried  thither 
with  almost  bewildering  rapidity.  With  incredible  presence  of  mind,  and 
great  pn  cision,  he  succeeded  in  clutching  hold  of  the  anchor-chain,  at  the 
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very  moment  when  the  eurrent  drove  him  to  it.  With  the  desperato 
strength  that  such  terrible  peril  imparts,  he  held  on,  and  recovering  his 
breath,  shrieked,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  “Help,  help,  help  !” 

From  the  ship  there  at  once  came  a  call,  “Hold  on  !  ”  proving  that  his 
appeal  had  been  heard,  and  that  help  was  at  hand ;  but,  alas  !  at 
the  same  moment,  an  eddy  iu  the  terrible  current  tore  the  chain, 
slippery  with  mud,  out  of  his  stiffened  hands  with  irresistible  violence. 
Rolled  over  by  the  water,  he  was  rudely  thrown  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  went  under,  and  was  carried  off.  When  he  rose  to  the  surface 
again,  the  red  light  was  far  behind  him,  and  below  no  other  light  could  be 
seen.  No  human  help  was  henceforth  within  reach.  Daniel  could  now 
count  only  upon  himself  in  trying  to  make  one  of  the  banks.  Although 
he  could  not  measure  the  distance,  which  seemed  very  great,  he  faucied 
the  task  would  not  be  beyond  his  strength,  if  lie  were  only  naked.  But 
his  clothes  encumbered  him  terribly ;  and  the  water  they  imbibed  made 
them,  of  course,  more  weighty  and  oppressive  every  minute.  “  I  shall 
certainly  be  drowned,”  he  thought,  “if  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my  clothes.” 
Excellent  swimmer  as  he  was,  the  task  was  no  easy  one.  Still  he 
accomplished  it.  After  prodigious  efforts  of  strength  and  skill,  he  finally 
got  rid  of  his  shoes ;  and  then,  as  if  in  defiauce  of  the  elemeut  against 
which  he  was  struggling,  he  cried  : — “  I  shall  pull  through  !  I  shall  see 
Henriette  agaiu  !  ” 

But  it  had  cost  him  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to  undress  ;  and  how 
could  he  calculate  the  distauce  which  this  current— one  of  the  swiftest  in 
the  world — had  carried  him  ?  As  he  tried  to  recall  all  he  knew  about  the 
river,  he  remembered  having  noticed  that,  a  mile  or  so  below  Saigon,  it 
was  as  wide  as  a  branch  of  the  sea.  According  to  his  calculation,  he  must 
now  be  near  that  spot.  “Never  mind,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I  mean  to 
get  out  of  this.”  And  not  knowing  wdiieh  bauk  he  was  nearest  to,  he 
resolved  to  swim  towards  the  right  one,  on  which  Saigon  stands. 

He  had  been  swimming  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  already  began  to  feel 
his  muscles  stiffen,  and  his  joints  lose  their  elasticity,  while  his  hands  and 
feet  grew  cold,  and  his  breathing  became  shorter,  when  he  noticed  from  the 
wash  of  the  water  that  he  was  near  the  shore.  Soon  he  felt  the  ground 
under  his  feet ;  but,  the  moment  he  touched  it,  he  sank  up  to  his  waist  in 
the  glue-like  slime,  which  makes  the  banks  of  all  the  Cochin  China  rivers 
so  peculiarly  dangerous.  There  was  the  land,  no  doubt,  and  only  the 
darkness  prevented  him  from  seeing  it ;  and  yet  his  situation  was  more 
desperate  than  ever.  His  legs  were  caught  as  iu  a  vice  ;  the  muddy  water 
boiled  up  almost  to  his  lips ;  and,  at  every  effort  to  extricate  himself,  he 
sank  deeper,  a  little  at  a  time,  but  always  a  little  more.  His  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  his  strength,  now  began  to  leave  him,  and  his  thoughts  were 
growing  more  and  more  confused,  when,  while  instinctively  feeling  for  a 
hold,  he  happily  touched  a  mangrove  root.  That  root  might  save  his  life. 
First  he  tried  its  strength,  and  then,  finding  it  sufficiently  solid,  he  grasped 
it  firmly,  and  gently  hoisted  himself  up.  Next,  creeping  cautiously  over 
the  treacherous  mud,  he  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  firm  ground,  and  fell 
down  exhausted.  He  was  saved  from  drowning,  no  doubt ;  but  what  was 
to  become  of  him — naked,  exhausted,  chilled  as  he  was,  and  lost  at  dead  of 
night  in  a  strange,  deserted  couutry  ?  However,  after  a  moment’s  repose 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  tried  to  walk  on.  But  on  all  sides  an  entanglement 
of  creeping  lianes  and  cactus-t horns  barred  his  way.  “  Well,”  he  said  at 
last,  “I  must  stay  here  till  day-break.” 
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He  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  walking  up  and  down,  and  bfiating  his 
chest,  in  order  to  lessen  the  terrible  chills  which  penetrated  to  the  very 
marrow  of.  his  bones.  At  dawn  he  perceived  that  he  was,  so  to  say, 
imprisoned  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  from  which  ht 
only  extricated  himself  after  prodigies  of  ingenuity  and  courage.  At  last, 
after  a  walk  of  four  hours,  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  Some  sailors  of 
a  merchant -ship,  whom  he  met  on  the  way,  lent  him  a  few  clothes,  and  carried 
him  on  board  “  The  Conquest,”  which  he  reached  more  dead  than  alive. 

*  ‘  Where  do  you  come  from,  great  God  !  in  such  a  state  ?  ”  exclaimed  hia 
comrades  when  they  saw  him.  “What  has  happened  to  you?”  And, 
when  he  told  them  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted,  they  rejoined, 
“Well,  Champccy,  you  are  certainly  a  lucky  fellow.  This  is  the  second 
accident  from  which  you  escape  almost  miraculously.  But  mind  the  third  !  ” 

“Mind  the  third  !  ”  that  was  exactly  what  Daniel  thought.  For,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  frightful  sufferings  the  night  before,  he  had  indulged  in 
many  gloomy  reflections.  That  mysterious  blow  which  had  stunned  him 
on  board  ship ;  this  boat  sinking  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause — 
were  these  merely  chance  occurrences?  He  had  been  struck  with  the 
awkwardness  of  the  boatman  who  had  so  unexpectedly  turned  up  to  offe 
him  his  services.  This  man,  although  a  wretched  sailor,  might,  however, 
be  a  first-class  swimmer  ;  and,  having  taken  all  his  measures  before  upsetting 
the  boat,  might  easily  have  reached  land  after  the  accident.  ‘ ‘  That  fellow,” 
mused  Daniel,  “ plainly  wished  me  to  drown.  But  why?  Evidently  not 
for  his  own  sake.  Who  is  it,  then,  that  wants  to  put  me  out  of  the  way  ? 
Sarah  Brandon?  No,  that  can’t  be!”  It  was,  indeed,  improbable  to 
imagine  that  a  wretch  in  her  pay  should  have  found  his  way  on  board  “  The 
Conquest,”  and  have  been  precisely  at  the  right  moment  on  the  wharf,  the 
first  time  Daniel  went  on  shore.  And  yet  his  suspicions  troubled  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  solve  the  mystery. 
To  begin,  he  asked  for  a  list  of  all  the  men  who  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 
shore  the  night  before  ;  and  in  reply  he  learned  that  out  of  the  ship’s  crew 
only  the  seamen  manning  the  different  boats  had  been  in  Saigon,  but  that, 
as  permission  had  been  given  to  all  the  emigrants  to  land,  several  of  them 
bad  also  gone  on  shore.  Despite  his  great  weakness,  Daniel  then  went  to 
the  chief  police  official,  and  asked  him  for  an  inspector,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  the  wharf,  to  the  spot  where  the  ship’s  boat  had  been  moored 
the  night  before.  He  asked  the  police  agent  to  inquire  round  about  whether 
any  boatman  had  disappeared  since  the  previous  day.  On  all  sides  came  a 
negative  answer ;  but  at  last  Daniel  was  shewn  an  unfortunate  Annamite 
who  had  been  wandering  up  and  down  the  river  bank  since  early  morning, 
tearing  his  hair,  and  crying  that  he  had  been  robbed — for  some  one  had  stolen 
his  boat.  On  the  previous  night  Daniel  had  been  unable  to  distinguish 
either  the  features  or  the  dress  of  the  man  whose  services  he  had  accepted  ; 
but  he  had  heard  his  voice,  and  remembered  its  peculiar  intonation  so 
perfectly,  that  he  would  have  recognised  it  among  thousands.  Besides, 
this  Annamite  did  not  know  a  word  of  French,  as  a  dozen  persons  testified  ; 
and  born  and  bred  on  the  river,  he  was  quite  an  expert  boatman — not  at  all 
the  clumsy  fellow  by  whom  Daniel  had  been  accosted.  Finally,  it  was  clear 
enough  that  if  the  Annamite  had  been  the  guilty  party,  he  would  not  have 
made  so  much  noise  over  the  loss  of  his  boat.  After  this  enquiry,  Daniel’s 
conclusion  was  summed  up  in  these  words,  “There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  That  mysterious  boatman  was  paid  to  drown  me.” 
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No  man,  however  brave  he  may  think  himself,  can  refrain  from  trembling 
at  the  idea  that  he  has  just  miraculously  escaped  assassination.  The  strong, 
est  hearted  must  feel  their  hlood  chill  at  the  thought  that  the  would-be 
murderer  will  no  doubt  speedily  renew  his  attempt,  and  that  the  next  time 
no  miracle  may  intervene  to  prevent  his  purpose.  This  was  Daniel’s  position. 
He  instinctively  realised  that  war  had  been  declared  against  him, — a  savage, 
pitiless  warfare,  replete  with  treachery  and  cunning  snare  and  ambush. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  beside  him,  dogging  him  like  his  very  shadow,  a 
terrible,  determined  foe,  who,  stimulated  by  the  thirst  of  gain,  was  ever  on 
the  watcb,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  murder  him  with  impunity.  The 
infernal  cunning  displayed  in  the  two  first  attempts  on  Daniel’s  life  enabled 
him  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  murderous  skill  of  the  man,  who,  as 
he  thought,  had  been  hired  by  Sarah  Brandon  for  the  purpose  of  “  suppress¬ 
ing  him.”  However,  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  his  comrades  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
the  first  shock,  he  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfuluess  which  he  had  not  shown 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  under  which  he  successfully  concealed  his 
apprehensions.  “It  would  never  do,”  he  said  to  himself,  “to  let  my 
enemy  know  that  I  am  on  the  watch.” 

However,  from  that  moment  his  suspicions  never  fell  asleep ;  and  even 
in  his  slightest  acts  he  observed  the  greatest  circumspection.  He  never 
put  one  foot  before  the  other,  so  to  say,  without  first  having  examined  the 
ground  ;  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  rope  without  having  first  tried  its 
solidity,  and  he  made  it  a  law  to  eat  and  drink  nothing,  not  even  a  crust 
and  a  glass  of  water,  but  what  came  from  the  officers’  table.  These  per¬ 
petual  precautions  and  incessant  apprehensions  proved  exceedingly  repug¬ 
nant  to  him  ;  but  he  feit  that,  under  such  circumstances,  carelessness 
would  be  no  longer  courage,  but  simply  folly.  His  enemies  had  engaged 
him  in  a  duel  in  which  he  wished  to  be  victorious  :  so  he  must  at  least 
defend  himself  properly.  He  felt,  moreover,  that  he  was  Henriette’s  only 
possible  future  protector  ;  and  that,  if  he  died,  she  would  certainly  be  lost. 
And  he  also  thought  not  merely  of  defending  himself,  but  of  unmasking 
the  murderer,  and  the  infamous  woman  by  whom  he  was  employed.  Thus 
he  quietly  hut  tenaciously  continued  his  investigations.  In  reference  to 
the  seamen  manning  the  ship’s  boats,  he  learned  that,  while  they  were  on 
shore,  none  of  them  had  been  ten  minutes  out  of  his  companions’  sight,  so 
that  the  pretended  boatman  evidently  did  not  belong  to  “The  Conquest’s” 
crew.  Nor  could  he  have  belonged  to  the  detachment  of  marine  infantry, 
for  not  a  single  soldier  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  vessel.  However, 
there  remained  the  emigrants,  fifty  or  sixty  of  whom  had  spent  the  night 
in  Saigon.  Could  Daniel’s  would-be  murderer  be  one  of  them?  Would 
that  supposition  tally  with  the  circumstances  of  the  first  attempt  on.  his 
life  ?  Perhaps  so,  for  several  of  the  younger  emigrants,  wishing  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  their  voyage,  had  often  lent  a  hand  in  working  the  ship. 
Moreover,  after  careful  enquiry,  Daniel  ascertained  that  four  of  these 
fellows  had  been  with  the  sailors  on  the  yards  when  he  received  that 
mysterious  blow  from  above,  which  stunned  and  nearly  killed  him.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  he  was  unable  to  discover  exactly  who  these  four 
fellows  were.  Still  the  result  of  his  investigation  sufficed  to  make  life  on 
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board  far  more  endurable.  He  could  perform  his  duties  in  perfect  safety, 
since  he  was  now  sure  that  the  guilty  man  was  not  one  of  the  crew.  He 
even  felt  great  relief  at  the  thought  that  his  would-be  murderer  need  not  be 
sought  for  among  those  frank,  brave  tars.  At  least,  none  of  them  had  been 
bribed  with  gold  to  kill  him.  So  far  as  the  emigrants  were  concerned, 
they  had,  unfortunately  for  his  further  investigations,  been  already  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  different  establishments  of  the  colony,  according  to  its  re¬ 
quirements  :  so,  at  least  for  the  present,  he  had  to  abandon  a  plan  he  had 
formed  of  talking  with  every  one  of  them  until  he  recognized  the  spurious 
boatman’s  voice. 

Besides,  he  himself  was  not  to  remain  at  Saigon.  After  a  first  expedition, 
which  kept  him  away  for  two  months,  he  obtained  command  of  a  steam- 
sloop,  detached  to  explore  and  take  the  bearings  of  the  River  Kamboja, 
from  the  sea  to  Mitho,  the  second  city  of  Cochin  China.  This  was  no  easy 
task  ;  for  the  Kamboja  had  already  defeated  the  efforts  of  several  hydro- 
graphic  engineers  by  its  capricious  and  constant  changes — nearly  every  pass 
and  every  turn  varying  with  the  monsoons,  both  in  direction  and  depth.  In 
addition,  the  mission  had  its  own  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  Kamboja 
itself  is  not  only  obstructed  by  foul  swamps,  but  it  flows  between  vast, 
marshy  plains,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  water  ;  while  in 
the  dry  weather,  under  the  burning  sun,  they  exhale  that  fatal  malaria  which 
has  already  cost  thousands  of  lives.  In  less  than  a  week  after  Daniel  set  out, 
three  of  the  men  under  his  orders  died  before  his  eyes,  after  a  few  hours’ 
illness,  and  amid  atrocious  convulsions.  A  form  of  cholera  had  carried  them 
off.  During  the  following  four  months,  moreover,  seven  others  succumbed  to 
fever,  contracted  in  these  pestilential  swamps.  And  towards  the  end  of 
the  expedition,  when  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  the  survivors  were  so 
weakened,  that  they  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  hold  themselves  up. 
Daniel  alone  had  not  yet  suffered  from  these  terrible  scourges.  And  yet  he 
had  never  spared  himself,  nor  hesitated  in  doing  his  duty.  To  sustain  and 
electrify  these  men, — exhausted  by  sickness,  and  irritated  at  wasting  their 
lives  upon  work  that  had  no  reward — a  leader  of  uncommon  intrepidity  was 
needed,  and  such  a  leader  they  found  in  Daniel. 

He  had  told  Sarah  Brandon  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, — “  With  a  love 
like  mine,  with  a  hatred  like  mine  in  his  heart,  a  man  can  defy  everything. 
The  murderous  climate  will  not  harm  me  ;  and,  if  I  had  six  bullets  in  my 
body,  I  should  still  find  strength  enough  to  return  and  call  you  to  account 
for  your  conduct  towards  Henriette.”  He  certainly  had  need  of  all  the 
dauntless  energy  which  passion  inspires  to  sustain  him  in  his  trials.  But 
to  him  physical  suffering  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  mental  anxiety. 
At  night,  while  his  men  slept,  his  tortured  mind  kept  him  awake  ponder¬ 
ing  over  his  sufferings,  and  wondering  what  was  happening  to  Henriette. 
For  although  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  Paris  to  sail  on  board 
“  The  Conquest,”  he  had  not  received  a  single  letter  from  her— not  one. 
Each  time  a  vessel  arrived  from  France  with  despatches,  his  hopes  revived  ; 
and  each  time  they  were  disappointed.  “Well,”  he  would  remark,  “I 
can  wait  for  the  next.”  And  then  he  began  counting  the  days  ;  and  when 
some  long-expected  ship  arrived  at  last,  there  never,  never  once  came  a 
letter  from  Henriette.  How  could  this  silence  be  explained  ?  What 
strange  events  could  have  happened  ?  What  must  he  think,  hope,  or  fear  ? 
This  uncertainty  was  terrible.  Daniel  would  have  been  less  tortured  if 
some  one  had  suddenly  come  and  told  him,  “Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  is 
dead.”  Yes,  less  tortured,  for  true  love  in  its  savage  selfishness  suffers 
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less  from  death  than  from  treason.  If  Henriette  had  died,  Daniel  would 
have  been  crushed  ;  and  maybe  despair  would  have  driven  him  to  extreme 
measures  ;  but  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  that  horrible  doubt  within 
him,  that  doubt  as  to  her  promises,  and  those  suspicions  which  would 
return  despite  all  he  did  to  conquer  them.  However,  he  knew  that  she 
was  alive  ;  for  hardly  a  vessel  arrived  from  France  or  England  without 
bringing  him  a  letter  from  Maxime,  or  from  the  Countess  Sarah. 

For  Sarah  insisted  upon  writing  to  him,  as  if  there  existed  a  mysterious 
bond  between  them,  which  she  defied  him  to  break.  “  I  obey,  ”  she  said,  “an 
impulse  more  powerful  than  reason  and  will  alike.  It  is  stronger  than  I  am 
myself,  stronger  than  all  things  else  :  I  must  write  to  you,  I  cannot  help  it.  ” 
At  another  time  she  said,  Do  you  remember  that  evening,  0  Daniel? 
when,  pressing  Sarah  Brandon  to  your  heart,  you  swore  to  be  her’s  forever  V 
The  Countess  de  Ville-Handry  can  never  forget  it.”  Under  the  most  in¬ 
different  words,  a  passion  seemed  to  palpitate  and  struggle,  but  partially 
restrained.  Her  letters  read  like  the  conversations  of  timid  lovers,  who 
talk  about  the  rain  and  the  weather  in  voices  trembling  with  desire,  and 
with  looks  burning  with  passion.  “  Could  she  really  be  in  love  with  me  ?  ” 
thought  Daniel,  “and  could  that  be  her  punishment?”  Then,  again, 
swearing  like  the  roughest  of  his  men,  he  added, — “Am  I  to  be  a  fool 
forever  ?  Isn’t  it  quite  clear  that  this  wicked  woman  only  tries  to  lull  my 
suspicions  ?  She  is  evidently  preparing  her  defence,  in  case  the  rascal  who 
tried  to  murder  me  should  be  caught,  and  compromise  her  by  his  confession.” 
Every  letter  from  the  Countess  Sarah,  moreover,  brought  some  news  about 
her  “step-daughter.”  But  she  always  spoke  of  Henriette  with  extreme 
reserve,  and  in  ambiguous  terms,  as  if  counting  upon  Daniel’s  sagacity  to 
guess  what  she  could  not  or  would  not  write.  According  to  her  account, 
Henriette  had  become  reconciled  to  her  father’s  marriage.  The  poor  child’s 
melancholy  had  entirely  disappeared.  She  was  very  friendly  with  Sir  Tom. 
Indeed,  her  coquettish  ways  became  quite  alarming ;  and  her  indiscretion 
provoked  the  gossip  of  visitors.  Daniel  might  as  well  accustom  himself  to 
the  idea,  that,  on  his  return,  he  would  find  Henriette  a  married  woman. 
“  She  lies,  the  wretch  !  ”  said  Daniel  :  “yes,  she  lies  !  ”  But  he  tried  in  vain 
to  resist :  every  letter  from  Sarah  brought  him  the  germ  of  some  new  sus¬ 
picion,  which  fermented  in  his  mind  like  the  miasma  in  the  veins  of  his  men. 

The  information  furnished  by  Maxime  de  Brevan  was  different,  and  often 
contradictory  even,  but  by  no  means  more  reassuring.  His  letters  betrayed  the 
perplexity  and  hesitation  of  a  man  who  is  all  anxiety  to  soften  hard  truths. 
According  to  him,  the  Countess  Sarah  and  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  did  not 
get  on  well  together ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  the  wrong  was 
all  on  the  young  lady’s  side,  for  she  seemed  to  make  it  the  study  of  her  life 
to  mortify  her  step-mother,  while  the  latter  bore  the  most  irritating  pro¬ 
vocations  with  unchanging  sweetness.  He  alluded  to  the  calumnies  which 
endangered  Henriette’s  reputation,  and  even  admitted  that  she  had  given 
some  ground  for  them  by  her  thoughtless  acts.  He  finally  added  that  he 
foresaw  the  moment  when  she  would  leave  her  father’s  house,  in  spite  of  all 
his  advice  to  the  contrary. 

“And  not  one  line  from  her,”  exclaimed  Daniel, — “not  one  line 
And  yet  he  wrote  her  letter  after  letter,  beseeching  her  to  answer  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  matter ;  imploring  her  to  hide  nothing,  however 
terrible;  for  the  certainty  even  of  a  misfortune  would  be  a  blessing  in 
comparison  with  this  torturing  uncertainty.  He  wrote  without  once 
imagining  that  she  suffered  the  same  torments  as  himself,  that  their 
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letters  were  intercepted,  and  that  she  had  no  more  news  of  him  than  he  had 
of  her. 

Time  passed,  however,  and  Daniel  returned  to  Saigon,  bringing  back  with 
him  one  of  the  finest  hydrographic  works  that  exist  on  Cochin  China.  It 
was  well  known  that  this  work  had  cost  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
privation,  and  life  :  hence  he  was  rewarded  as  if  he  had  won  a  battle, — and  he 
was  rewarded  instantly,  thanks  to  special  powers  conferred  upon  his  chief, 
subject  only  to  confirmation  in  Frauce,  which  in  such  cases  was  never  refused. 
All  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  were  mentioned  in  the  official  report ; 
two  were  decorated  ;  and  Daniel  was  promoted  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Under  other  circumstances,  this  distinction,  doubly  valuable 
to  so  young  a  man,  would  have  made  him  supremely  happy  :  but  now  it  left 
him  indifferent.  The  fact  was,  that  these  long  trials  had  worn  out  the 
elasticity  of  his  heart ;  and  the  sources  of  joy,  as  well  as  those  of  sorrow, 
had  dried  up.  He  no  longer  struggled  against  despair,  but  came  to  believe 
that  Henriette  had  forgotten  him,  and  would  never  be  his  wife.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  he  himself  could  never  love  another  woman,  and  life  without 
Henriette  seemed  such  a  dreary  prospect,  that  at  times  he  really  asked 
himself  whether  it  were  worth  living.  There  were  moments  when  he  looked 
lovingly  at  his  pistols,  and  asked,  “Why  should  I  not  spare  Sarah 
Brandon  the  trouble  ?  ”  It  was  a  feeling  of  hatred  that  restrained  his 
hand.  He  must,  he  thought,  at  least  resign  himself  to  life  until  he  had 
taken  his  revenge.  Harassed  by  these  anxieties,  he  withdrew  more 
and  more  from  society,  and  gave  up  going  on  shore ;  and  his  brother 
officers  felt  anxious  for  him  as  they  watched  him  walking  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  quarter-deck,  with  a  pale  face  and  glowing  eyes  :  for  Daniel 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades.  His  superiority  was  so  evident, 
that  none  disputed  it :  the  others  might  envy  him,  but  they  could  never 
be  jealous  of  him.  Some  of  them  thought  he  had  brought  back  from  the 
Kamboja  the  germ  of  one  of  those  implacable  diseases  which  demoralize  the 
strongest,  and,  breaking  out  with  sudden  swiftness,  carry  a  man  off  in  a  few 
hours.  “  You  ought  not  to  become  a  misanthrope,  Champcey,”  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying.  ‘  ‘  Come,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  shake  off  that  sadness.  ” 
And  they  added  in  a  jesting  tone,  “  Decidedly,  you  regret  the  Kamboja  !  ” 

Intended  for  a  joke,  these  words,  after  all,  only  expressed  the  truth. 
Daniel  did  regret  his  mission,  its  hardships  and  perils.  While  it  lasted, 
responsibility,  fatigue,  hard  work,  and  danger  had  at  least  procured  him 
some  hours  of  forgetfulness ;  whereas  comparative  idleness  now  left  him 
face  to  face  with  his  distressing  thoughts.  It  was  the  desire,  the  necessity 
almost,  of  escaping  in  some  manner  from  himself,  which  induced  him  one 
day  to  join  several  of  his  comrades  in  a  great  hunting-party.  On  the  eve 
of  the  expedition,  he  had  a  curious  presentiment.  “  A  fine  opportunity,  ”  he 
thought,  “for  the  assassin  hired  by  Sarah  Brandon  !  ”  Aud  then  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  he  added  with  a  bitter  laugh,  “What  !  am  I  hesitating? 
As  if  a  life  like  mine  were  worth  protecting  against  danger  !  ” 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  party  reached  the  liunting-gfOund, 
Daniel  received  his  instouctions,  and,  like  his  comrades,  had  a  post 
assigned  him  by  the  leader.  He  found  himself  placed  between  two  brother 
officers,  with  a  thicket  behind  him,  and  a  narrow  ravine — through  which 
all  the  game  must  necessarily  pass  as  it  was  driven  down  by  a  crowd  of 
Aunamites — in  front.  The  sport  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  when 
those  nearest  Daniel  suddenly  saw  him  drop  his  rifle,  turn  over,  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  exclaiming  :  “  This  time  they  haven’t  missed  me.” 
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At  the  outcry  raised  by  those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  several  other 
sportsmen  hastened  up,  and  among  them  the  chief  surgeon  of  “The 
Conquest,”  one  of  those  old  “pill-makers,”  who,  under  an  air  of  scepticism, 
and  a  rough,  almost  brutal  manner,  conceal  great  skill  and  almost  feminine 
tenderness.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  wounded  man,  whom  his  friends  had 
stretched  on  his  back,  with  an  overcoat  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  he  frowned, 
and  growled — “  He  won’t  live.” 

The  officers  were  thunderstruck.  “Poor  Champcey !”  said  one  of  them, 
“  to  escape  the  Kamboja  fevers,  and  be  killed  here  at  a  pleasure-party ! 
Bo  you  recollect,  doctor,  what  you  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
accident, — ‘  Mind  the  third  *  ?  ” 

The  old  doctor  was  not  listening.  Kneeling  down,  he  had  rapidly 
stripped  Daniel’s  coat  off  his  back.  The  poor  fellow  had  been  wounded 
by  a  bullet,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  right  side,  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  rib.  The  old  surgeon  had  soon  found  the  little,  round  wound,  but  he 
was  unable  to  ascertain  at  first  sight  where  the  projectile  was  lodged. 
However,  he  ventured  to  remark,  “All  things  considered,  he  may  perhaps 
pull  through.  The  bullet  may  not  have  injured  any  vital  part,  for  pro¬ 
jectiles  often  take  curious  turns  and  twists.  I  should  almost  be  disposed 
to  answer  for  M.  Champcey,  if  I  had  him  in  a  good  bed  in  the  hospital  at 
Saigon.  At  all  events,  we  must  try  to  get  him  there  alive.  Let  one  of 
you  gentlemen  tell  the  sailors  who  have  come  with  us  to  cut  down  some 
young  saplings,  and  make  a  litter  of  branches.” 

At  this  moment,  the  old  surgeon’s  orders  were  abruptly  interrupted  by 
the  noise  of  a  struggle,  interspersed  with  mingled  oaths  and  groans. 
Twenty  yards  or  so  from  the  spot  where  Daniel  had  fallen,  a  couple  of 
sailors  could  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  thicket,  dragging  a  man  with  a 
gun,  who  interrupted  his  swearing  to  shriek,  “Will  you  let  me  go,  you 
parcel  of  ruffians !  Let  me  go,  or  I’ll  hurt  you  !  ”  He  struggled  so 
furiously  in  the  arms  of  the  two  sailors,  clinging  with  an  iron  grip  to  every 
available  root,  branch,  and  rock,  turning  and  twisting  at  every  step,  that 
at  last  the  men,  furious  at  his  resistance,  lifted  him  up  bodily,  and  threw 
him  at  the  chief  surgeon’s  feet,  exclaiming, — “Here’s  the  scoundrel  who 
has  killed  our  lieutenant !  ” 

The  culprit  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  a  moustached,  bearded 
face,  and  lack-lustre  eyes.  He  was  dressed  like  an  Annamite  of  the 
middle  closes,  wearing  a  blouse  buttoned  at  the  side,  trousers  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  sandals  of  red  leather.  Still  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  a  European.  “  Where  did  you  find  him  ?  ”  asked  the  surgeon. 

“Down  there,  commandant,  behind  that  big  bush  in  the  rear  of  Lieut. 
Champcey,  to  the  right.” 

“  Why  do  you  accuse  him  ?  ” 

“Why?  We  have  good  reasons,  I  should  think.  He  was  in  hiding,  and 
when  we  saw  him,  he  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  trembling  with  fear. 
We  all  of  us  said  at  once,  ‘Surely  there’s  the  man  who  fired  that  shot.’  ” 

In  the  meantime  the  fellow  had  raised  himself  erect,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  almost  provoking  assurance.  “  They  lie  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Yes,  they 
lie,  the  cowards  !  ” 

This  insult  would  have  procured  him  a  sound  drubbing,  had  not  the  old 
surgeon  motioned  the  sailors  back.  Then,  continuing  his  interrogatory, 
he  asked, — “Why  were  you  hiding?  ” 

“I  wasn’t  hiding.” 

“  What  were  you  doing,  then,  crouching  in  the  bush  T  ” 
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“I  was  at  my  post,  like  the  others.  Do  people  require  a  permit  to 
carry  arms  in  Cochin  China  ?  I  was  not  invited  to  your  hunting-party,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  I  am  fond  of  game  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Even  if  I  did 
shoot  two  or  three  head  out  of  the  hundreds  the  drivers  bring  down,  I 
shan’t  interfere  much  with  the  officers’  sport.’  ” 

The  doctor  let  him  talk  on  for  some  time,  observing  him  closely  with  his 
sagacious  eye  ;  then,  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  “  Give  me  your  gun  !  ” 

The  man  turned  so  pale  that  all  the  officers  standing  round  noticed  it. 
Still  he  did  as  he  was  bid,  remarking :  “  Here  it  is.  It  was  lent  me  by 
one  of  my  friends.” 

The  doctor  examined  the  -weapon  very  carefully ;  and,  after  inspecting 
the  lock,  he  said,  “  Both  barrels  of  your  gun  are  empty ;  and  they  were 
not  discharged  more  than  two  minutes  ago.” 

“  That’s  so  :  I  fired  both  barrels  at  an  animal  that  passed  me  within  reach.  ” 
“ One  of  the  bullets  may  have  gone  astray.” 

“That  can’t  be.  I  was  aiming  in  the  direction  of  the  open  ground  over 
there ;  and  I  was  turning  my  back  to  the  officer.  ” 

To  everybody’s  surprise,  the  doctor’s  face,  ordinarily  crafty  enough,  now 
looked  all  benevolent  curiosity, — and  the  two  sailors  who  had  captured  the 
man  were  so  distressed  on  noticing  his  kindly  look  that  they  ventured  to 
exclaim,  “  Oh,  commandant !  don’t  believe  him,  the  dirty  dog  !  ” 

But  the  man,  evidently  encouraged  by  the  surgeon’s  apparent  kindliness, 
boldly  asked  if  he  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  defend  himself,  impudently 
adding,  “  After  all,  whether  I  defend  myself  or  not,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
all  the  same.  Ah !  if  I  were  only  a  sailor,  or  a  soldier.  But  then  I  am 
nothing  but  a  poor  civilian ;  and  everybody  knows  civilians  must  have 
broad  shoulders  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Wrong  or  right,  as  soon  as  they 
are  accused,  they  are  convicted.” 

The  doctor  now  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  ;  for  interrupting  this 
flow  of  words,  he  remarked  benevolently, — “Calm  yourself,  my  friend. 
There  is  a  test  which  will  clearly  establish  your  innocence.  The  bullet 
that  wounded  Lieut.  Champcey  is  still  in  his  body,  and  I  am  the  man  who 
will  Lave  to  take  it  out.  All  of  us  use  conical  bullets,  whereas  I  see  from 
your  gun  that  you  use  round  ones.  So  there  is  no  mistake  possible.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

Yes,  the  fellow  understood  well  enough, — so  well,  indeed,  that  his  pale  face 
turned  livid,  and  he  glanced  round  him  with  frightened  eyes.  For  an 
instant  he  hesitated,  counting  up  his  chances  no  doubt ;  then,  suddenly 
falling  on  his  knees,  folding  his  hands,  and  beating  the  ground  with  his 
forehead,  he  cried  out,  “I  confess  !  Yes,  perhaps  it  was  I  who  wounded 
the  officer.  I  heard  the  bushes  moving  in  his  direction,  and  I  fired  at  a 
guess.  What  a  misfortune  !  0  God,  what  a  mischance  !  All !  I  would 

give  my  life  to  save  his  if  I  could.  It  was  an  accident,  gentlemen,  I  swear. 
Such  accidents  happen  every  day  in  hunting  :  the  papers  are  full  of  them. 
Great  God  !  what  an  unfortunate  man  I  am  !  ” 

The  surgeon  had  stepped  back.  He  now  ordered  the  two  sailors  who  had 
arrested  the  man  to  make  sure  of  him,  bind  his  hands,  and  take  him 
to  Saigon  to  prison.  One  of  the  officers,  he  said,  would  write  a  few  lines, 
which  they  must  take  with  them.  The  prisoner  seemed  annihilated.  “  A 
misfortune  is  not  a  crime,”  he  sighed.  “  I  am  an  honest  mechanic.” 

“  We  shall  see  that  in  Saigon,”  answered  the  surgeon  ;  and  he  thereupon 
hasteued  away  to  ascertain  if  all  the  preparations  had  been  made  to  carry 
the  wounded  man.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  with  that  marvellous 
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skill  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  good  sailors,  a  solid  litter 
had  been  constructed.  The  bottom  formed  a  real  couch  of  leaves  ;  and 
overhead  a  kind  of  screen  had  been  made  of  larger  branches.  When 
Daniel  was  lifted  and  placed  on  the  litter,  he  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain. 
This  was  the  first  sign  of  life  he  had  gh*en  since  his  fall.  “  And  now,  my 
friends,”  said  the  doctor,  “let  us  start !  And  bear  in  mind,  that  if  you 
shake  the  lieutenant,  you’ll  simply  kill  him.” 

It  was  eight  in  the  morning  when  the  melancholy  procession  started 
homeward  ;  and  it  was  not  until  three  a.m.  that  it  reached  Saigon,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  deluging  down-pours  for  which  Cochin  China  is 
renowned.  The  sailors  who  carried  the  litter  on  which  Daniel  lay  had 
walked  eighteen  hours  without  being  relieved,  through  an  almost  impass¬ 
able  region,  where  at  each  moment  a  passage  had  to  be  cut  through  dense 
thickets  of  aloes,  cacti,  and  jack-trees.  Several  times  the  officers  offered 
to  take  the  seamen’s  places ;  but  they  always  refused,  and  trudged  on, 
taking  as  they  went  as  ingenious  precautions  as  a  mother  might  have 
devised  for  her  dying  infant.  Accordingly,  although  the  march  lasted  so 
long,  the  dying  man  felt  no  shock  ;  and  the  old  surgeon,  who  was  quite 
touched,  remarked  to  the  officers  around  him, — “  Good  fellows,  how  care¬ 
ful  they  are  !  You  might  have  stood  a  full  glass  of  water  on  the  litter, 
and  they  would  not  have  spilled  a  drop.” 

Two  officers  had  hastened  on  in  advance  to  have  a  room  prepared  for 
Daniel.  He  was  carried  there  ;  and  when  he  had  been  gently  laid  on  the 
bed,  officers  and  seamen  withdrew  into  an  adjoining  room  to  await  the 
doctor’s  sentence.  He  was  aided  in  his  task  by  two  assistant  surgeons 
who  had  been  roused  in  the  meantime.  Hope  was  very  faint.  During 
the  journey  Daniel  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  had  even  uttered  a 
few  words — incoherent  ones,  however — clearly  showing  that  he  was  more  or 
less  delirious.  He  had  been  questioned  once  or  twice ;  but  his  answers 
had  shown  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
him,  nor  sense  of  his  present  condition ;  so  that  the  general  opinion  among 
the  seamen,  who  all  had  more  or  less  experience  of  shot-wounds,  was,  that 
fever  would  carry  off  their  lieutenant  before  sunrise.  Suddenly,  all  com¬ 
ments  were  hushed  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  old  surgeon,  who 
had  just  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  sick-room.  With  a  pleasant,  hopeful 
smile  on  his  lips,  he  announced  :  “  Our  poor  Champcey  is  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  ;  and  I  should  almost  be  sure  of  his  recovery,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  heat.”  And,  silencing  the  murmur  of  satisfaction  which 
this  good  news  provoked,  he  continued  :  “Serious  as  the  wound  undoubt¬ 
edly  is,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  have  been ;  and 
what  is  more,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  corpus  delicti .”  So  saying,  he  showed 
the  bystanders  a  spherical  bullet  which  he  held  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  “This,”  said  he,  “is  another  example  of  the  odd  freaks 
projectiles  sometimes  indulge  in.  This  bullet,  in  lieu  if  going  straight 
through  our  poor  friend’s  body,  had  turned  round  his  ribs  and  lodged  itself 
near  the  backbone.  I  found  it  almost  on  the  surface  ;  and  nothing  was 
needed  to  dislodge  it  but  a  slight  push  with  the  probe.  ” 

The  gun  taken  from  the  murderer  had  been  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  :  it  was  now  produced,  the  bullet  was  tried,  and  found  to  fit  the 
barrel  exactly.  “Now  we  have  a  tangible  proof,”  exclaimed  one  young 
officer,  “an  unmistakable  proof  that  the  scoundrel  our  men  caught  is 
Daniel’s  murderer.  Ah,  he  might  as  well  have  kept  his  confession !  ” 

“  Gently,  gentlemen,  gently  !  ”  replied  the  old  surgeon  with  a  frown. 
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“  Don’t  let  us  be  ovcrhasty  in  accusing  a  poor  fellow  of  such  a  fearful 
crime,  when,  perhaps,  lie  is  only  guilty  of  imprudence.” 

“  0  doctor,  doctor  !  ”  protested  half-a-dozen  voices. 

‘  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon !  Don’t  let  us  be  hasty,  I  say ;  let  us  consider. 
For  murder  there  must  be  a  motive,  and  a  very  powerful  motive  ;  for,  apart 
from  the  risk,  no  man  in  his  senses  is  capable  of  killing  another  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  blood.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  look  in  vain  for  any 
reason  which  could  have  induced  this  fellow  to  commit  a  murder.  He 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  rob  our  poor  comrade.  Perhaps  you  may  say 
he  was  actuated  by  hatred  or  a  desire  for  revenge.  Well,  that  may  be. 
But,  before  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  shoot  even  the  man  he  hates,  he 
must  have  been  cruelly  offended  by  him  ;  and  for  this  to  occur  they  must 
have  already  come  into  contact.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  prisoner  saw  Champcey  this  morning  for  the  first  time  ?  ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  commandant!  He  knew  him  perfectly  well,” 
interrupted  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  been  charged  with  conducting  the 
culprit  to  prison.  He  came  forward,  twisting  his  worsted  cap  in  his  hands  ; 
and  when  the  surgeon  ordered  him  to  speak  out,  he  resumed  :  “Yes,  the 
rascal  knew  the  lieutenant  as  well  as  I  know  you,  commandant ;  for  he 
was  one  of  the  emigrants  we  brought  out  here  eighteen  months  ago.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“As  sure  as  I  see  you,  commandant.  At  first  my  comrade  and  I  did  not 
recognise  him,  for  a  year  and  a-half  in  this  wretched  country  change  a  man 
horribly ;  but,  while  we  were  taking  him  to  jail,  we  said  to  one  another, 
‘We’ve  seen  that  face  before.’  So  we  made  him  talk  ;  and  after  a  bit  he 
admitted  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  passengers,  and  that  he  even  knew 
my  name,  which  is  Baptiste  Lefloch.  ” 

The  sailor’s  statement  made  a  great  impression  upon  all  the  bystanders 
except  the  old  surgeon.  It  is  true  he  was  looked  upon,  on  board  “The 
Conquest,”  as  particularly  obstinate  in  clinging  to  his  opinions.  “  Do  you 
know,”  he  asked  the  sailor,  “if  this  man  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  who 
were  put  in  irons  during  the  voyage  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  commandant.” 

“Did  he  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  Lieut.  Champcey  ?  Was  he  ever 
reprimanded  by  him,  or  punished  ’  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  him  ?  ” 

“Ah,  commandant  !  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell.” 

The  old  surgeon  thereupon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked  :  “  You 
see,  gentlemen,  this  statement  is  too  vague  to  prove  anything.  Believe  me, 
don’t  let  us  judge  the  case  before  the  trial,  and  let  us  go  to  bed.” 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  as  officers  and  seamen  retired  to  their 
quarters.  The  surgeon  was  turning  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  he  had  ordered 
to  be  put  up  in  a  room  adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  wounded  man,  when 
the  first  lieutenant  of  “The  Conquest  ”  returned,  exclaiming,  “I  should 
like  to  have  a  word  in  private  with  you,  doctor.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  the  old  surgeon,  and,  locking  the  door,  he  added, 
“I’m  listening.” 

The  lieutenant  reflected  for  a  moment,  like  a  man  seeking  for  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  express  an  important  idea,  and  then  asked  :  “Between 
us,  doctor,  do  you  believe  it  was  an  accident  or  a  crime  ?  ” 

The  surgeon  plainly  hesitated.  “I  don’t  mind  telling  you  frankly,”  said 
he,  “  but  you  only,  pray  understand,  that  I  don’t  believe  it  was  an  accident. 
But  as  we  have  no  evidence — ” 

‘  ‘  Excuse  me  !  I  think  I  have  evidence.  ” 
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“  How’s  that  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  judge  yourself.  As  you  know,  I  was  not  far  from  Champcey 
when  he  fell,  and,  as  he  staggered,  I  heard  him  cry,  ‘  This  time  they 
haven’t  missed  me  !  ’  ” 

“  Did  he  really  say  so  ?  ” 

“  Word  for  word.  And  Saint  Edme,  who  was  farther  from  him  than  I 
was,  heard  it  as  distinctly  as  I  did.” 

To  the  lieutenant’s  great  surprise,  the  chief  surgeon  seemed  only  moder¬ 
ately  surprised  ;  in  fact,  his  eyes  shone  like  those  of  a  man  who  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  on  having  foreseen  exactly  what  he  is  now  told  to  he  a 
fact.  Drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  fireplace,  where  a  huge  fire  had  been 
kindled  to  dry  his  clothes,  he  sat  down,  and  said, — “  Do  you  know,  my 
dear  lieutenant,  that  what  you  tell  me  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  ?  What  may  we  not  conclude  from  those  words,  ‘  This  time  they 
haven’t  missed  me?  ’  lu  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  Champcey  was  aware 
that  his  life  was  iu  danger.  Secondly,  that  plural,  ‘They,’  shows  that 
he  knew  he  was  watched  and  threatened  by  several  people  :  hence  the 
scamp  we  have  caught  must  have  accomplices.  And  thirdly,  those  words, 
‘This  time,’  indicate  that  au  attempt  on  his  life  has  been  made  before.” 

“That  is  just  what  I  thought,  doctor.” 

“  Well,”  resumed  the  old  surgeon,  looking  very  solemn,  “I  had  a  very 
clear  presentiment  of  all  that  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  murderer.  Do 
you  remember  the  man’s  amazing  impudence  as  long  as  he  thought  he 
could  not  be  convicted  of  the  crime  ?  And  then,  when  he  found  that  his 
gun  would  betray  him,  how  abject  and  painfully  humble  he  became  ! 
Evidently  such  a  man  is  capable  of  anything.” 

“Oh  !  you  need  only  look  at  him —  ” 

“Yes,  indeed!  Well,  while  I  was  watching  him,  I  instinctively 
recalled  the  two  remarkable  accidents  which  so  nearly  killed  poor 
Champcey, — that  pulley  that  fell  upon  him  from  the  skies,  and  that  boating 
adventure  in  the  Dong-Nai.  However,  I  was  still  doubtful ;  but  after 
what  you  tell  me,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  that  this 
wretch  is  the  vile  tool  of  some  people  who  hate  or  fear  Champcey ;  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  his  death  ;  and  who,  being  too  cowardly  to  do 
their  own  business  themselves,  are  rich  enough  to  hire  an  assassin.” 

“But,  doctor,”  objected  the  lieutenant,  “just  now,  when  we  were 
all  together,  you  insisted —  ” 

“  Upon  a  diametrically  opposite  doctrine  ;  eh  ?” 

“  Precisely.” 

The  old  surgeon  smiled.  “  I  had  my  reasons,”  said  he,  “  The  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  man  is  an  assassin,  the  less  lam  disposed  to  pro¬ 
claim  it  on  the  housetops.  He  certainly  has  accomplices,  and,  if  we  wish 
to  reach  them,  we  must  by  all  means  reassure  them,  and  let  them  imagine 
that  everybody  thinks  it  was  an  accident.  If  we  frighten  them  they  will 
simply  vanish  before  we  can  stretch  out  our  hands  to  seize  them.” 

“  Champcey  might  be  questioned  :  perhaps  he  could  furnish  some  informa¬ 
tion,”  suggested  the  lieutenant. 

“Question  my  patient!”  retorted  the  old  surgeon.  “Kill  him,  you 
mean  !  No  !  If  I  am  to  have  the  wonderful  good-luck  to  pull  him  through, 
no  one  shall  come  near  his  bed  for  a  month.  And,  moreover,  it  will  be 
very  fortunate  indeed  if  in  a  month’s  time  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  to 
carry  on  a  conversation.  And,  besides,  it  is  a  question  -whether  Champcey 
would  be  disposed  to  tell  us  what  he  knows,  or  what  he  suspects.  That  is 
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very  doubtful.  Twice  before,  he  was  almost  killed,  but  did  he  ever  tell  us 
his  secret  ?  And  no  doubt  he  still  has  the  same  reasons  to  keep  silent.  At 
all  events,  I  will  think  it  over,  and  go  and  see  the  officials  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  bed.  But  I  must  ask  you,  lieutenant,  to  keep  my  secret  till 
further  orders.  Will  you  promise  ?  ” 

“  On  my  word,  doctor.” 

“Then  you  may  rest  assured  our  poor  friend  shall  be  avenged.  And 
now,  as  I  have  barely  two  hours  to  rest,  please  excuse  me.” 


XXIV. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  old  surgeon  threw  himself  on  his  bed  ;  but 
he  could  not  sleep.  He  had  never  in  his  life  been  so  much  puzzled.  The 
more  he  reflected  over  this  crime  the  more  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
the  result  of  some  terrible  mysterious  intrigue  ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  having,  as  he  fancied,  raised  a  corner  of  the  veil,  fired  him  with  the 
desire  to  draw  it  aside  altogether.  “Why,”  said  he  to  himself,  “why 
mightn’t  the  scamp  we  hold  be  the  author  of  the  other  two  attempts  as 
well  ?  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  that  supposition.  The  man,  once 
engaged,  might  easily  have  been  shipped  on  board  ‘  The  Conquest  ’ ;  and 
might  have  left  France  saying  to  himself  that  it  would  be  odd  indeed,  if 
during  a  long  voyage,  or  in  a  land  like  this,  he  did  not  find  a  chance  to  earn 
his  money  without  running  much  risk.”  The  result  of  the  chief  surgeon’s 
meditations  was,  that  at  nine  o’clock  he  hurried  to  the  office  of  the  local 
public  prosecutor,  to  whom  he  explained  the  matter  very  fully  and  plainly  ; 
and,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  crossed  the  yard  on  his  way  to  the  prison, 
accompanied  by  an  investigating  magistrate  and  his  clerk.  “  How  is  the 
man  the  sailors  brought  here  last  night  ?”  he  asked  the  jailer. 

“  Badly,  sir.  He  wouldn’t  eat.” 

“  What  did  he  say  when  he  got  here  ?  ” 

“Nothing.  He  seemed  stupefied.” 

“  You  didn’t  try  to  make  him  talk  ?  ” 

“Why,  yes,  a  little.  He  answered  that  he  had  done  some  mischief; 
that  he  was  in  despair,  and  wished  he  were  dead.” 

The  magistrate  looked  at  tlie  surgeon  as  if  to  say,  “  Just  as  I  expected 
from  what  you  told  me  !  ”  Then,  in  his  turn  addressing  the  jailer,  he 
said, — “  Show  us  to  the  prisoner’s  cell.” 

The  culprit  had  been  put  into  a  small  cell  on  the  first  floor,  and  when 
the  party  entered,  they  found  him  seated  on  his  bed,  in  an  attitude  of  medi¬ 
tation.  But  on  perceiving  the  surgeon,  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  rolling  eyes,  exclaimed, — “  The  officer’s  dead  !  ” 

“No,”  replied  the  surgeon,  “no  !  Calm  yourself.  The  wound  is  a  very 
bad  one  ;  but  in  a  fortnight  he  will  be  up  again.” 

These  words  fell  like  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  prisoner.  He  turned  pale  ; 
his  lips  quivered  ;  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  Still  he  promptly 
mastered  this  weakness  of  the  flesh  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  with  folded 
hands,  he  murmured  in  the  most  dramatic  manner, — “Then  I  am  not  a 
murderer  !  0  God,  I  thank  thee  !  ”  And  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were 

whispering  a  fervent  prayer. 

It  was  evidently  a  case  of  the  coarsest  hypocrisy  ;  for  his  looks  were  at 
utter  variance  with  his  words  and  voice.  The  magistrate,  however,  seemed 
to  be  taken  in.  “You  show  proper  feelings,”  he  said. 
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“  Now  get  up  and  answer  me.  Your  name  and  age  ?  ” 

“Evariste  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  aged  thirty-five.” 

“  Where  were  you  born  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  At  Bagnolet,  near  Paris.  And  on  that  account — ” 

“  Never  mind.  Your  profession  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate  ;  and  as  the  man 
hesitated,  he  added  :  “In  your  own  interest  I  advise  you  to  tell  the  truth. 
It  always  comes  out  in  the  end  ;  and  your  position  would  be  a  very  serious 
one  if  you  tried  to  deceive  me.  So  answer  at  once.  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  an  engraver  on  metal  ;  but  I  have  been  in  the  army  :  I 
served  my  time  in  the  marine  infantry.” 

“What  brought  you  to  Cochin  China  ?  ” 

“The  desire  to  find  work.  I  was  tired  of  Paris.  There  was  no  work 
for  engravers  there,  and  I  met  a  friend  who  told  me  the  government  wanted 
good  workmen  for  the  colonies.” 

“  What  was  your  friend’s  name  ?  ” 

The  fellow  flushed  slightly,  and  answered, — “  I’ve  forgotten  it.” 

“That  is  very  unfortunate  for  you,”  coldly  remarked  the  magistrate. 
“  Come,  make  an  effort ;  try  to  remember.” 

“  I  know  I  can’t  :  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.” 

“Well  ;  but  no  doubt  you  recollect  the  profession  of  the  man  who  knew 
so  well  that  the  government  needed  workmen  out  here?  What  was  it?” 

This  time  the  prisoner  turned  crimson  with  rage,  and  cried  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vehemence, — “  How  do  I  know?  Besides,  what  did  I  care  about 
his  name  and  profession  ?  I  learned  from  him  that  workmen  were  wanted. 
I  called  at  the  Ministry,  obtained  a  passage,  and  that’s  all.  ” 

Standing  in  a  comer  of  the  cell,  the  old  surgeon  did  not  lose  a  word  the 
murderer  said,  or  a  motion  he  made.  And  he  could  hardly  refrain  from 
rubbing  his  hands  with  delight  as  he  observed  the  magistrate’s  marvellous 
skill  in  dealing  with  all  those  little  points,  which,  when  summed  up  at  the 
end  of  an  investigation,  form  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  for  the 
prosecution.  The  magistrate  in  the  meantime  impassively  resumed  :  “  Well, 
let  us  leave  that  question,  as  it  seems  to  irritate  you,  and  deal  with  your 
sojourn  here.  How  have  you  supported  yourself  at  Saigon  ?  ” 

“  By  my  work,  of  course  !  I’ve  two  arms  ;  and  I’m  not  an  idler.” 

“You  have  found  employment  as  au  engraver  on  metal,  eh?” 

Evariste  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  could  hardly  conceal  his  im¬ 
patience.  “If  you  wmn’t  let  me  have  my  say,”  he  broke  out  insolently, 
“it  isn’t  worth  while  questioning  me.” 

The  magistrate  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  man’s  impertinent  manner,  but 
coldly  retorted — “  Oh  !  talk  as  much  as  you  like.  I  can  wait.” 

“Well,  then,  the  day  after  we  landed,  M.  Farniol,  the  landlord  of  the 
French  restaurant,  offered  me  a  place  as  waiter.  Of  course  I  accepted,  and 
staid  there  a  year.  Now  I  wait  at  table  at  the  Hotel  de  Frauce,  kept  by 
M.  Roy,  You  can  send  for  my  two  masters  :  they  will  tell  you  whether 
they  have  to  complain  of  me.” 

‘ e  They  will  certainly  be  examined.  Well,  where  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“  At  the  H6tel  de  France,  of  course,  where  I  am  employed.” 

The  magistrate  looked  more  and  more  benevolent.  “And  is  it  a  good 
situation — waiter  at  a  restaurant  or  hotel  ?  ”  he  asked. 

‘  ‘  Why,  yes — pretty  good.  ” 

‘  ‘  It  pays  well ;  eh  ?  ” 

“That  depends — sometimes  it  does;  at  other  times  it  doesn’t.  When 
it’s  the  season — ” 
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“That’s  so  everywhere.  But  let  us  be  accurate.  You  have  been  now 
eighteen  months  in  Saigon  ;  no  doubt  you  have  laid  up  something  ?  ” 

The  man  looked  troubled  and  amazed,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  magistrate’s  apparent  benevolence  had  led  him  on  to  dangerous 
ground.  “If  I  have  put  anything  aside,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning,” 
he  answered  evasively. 

‘  ‘  On  the  contrary,  let  us  mention  it.  About  how  much  have  you  saved  ?  ” 
Bagnolet’s  looks,  and  the  tremor  of  his  lips,  betrayed  his  inward  rage. 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  sharply  replied. 

With  an  admirably  affected  gesture  of  surprise  the  magistrate  asked, 
“  What !  You  don’t  know  how  much  you  have  laid  by  ?  That’s  too 
improbable  !  When  people  save  money,  one  sou  after  another,  to  provide 
for  their  old  age,  they  know  pretty  well — ” 

“Well,  then,  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have  saved  nothing.” 

“As  you  like.  Only  it  is  my  duty  to  show  you  the  effect  of  your 
declaration.  You  tell  me  you  have  not  laid  any  money  by,  don’t  you? 
Now,  what  would  you  say  if,  after  search  is  made,  the  police  should  happen 
to  find  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  your  person,  or  elsewhere  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  They  won’t  find  any.  ” 

“So  much  the  better  for  you  ;  for,  now,  it  would  be  a  terrible  charge.” 

“  Let  them  search.” 

“They  are  doing  so  now,  and  not  only  in  your  room,  but  elsewhere 
also.  They  will  soon  know  if  you  have  invested  any  money,  or  if  you  have 
deposited  it  with  any  of  your  acquaintances.  ” 

“I  may  have  brought  some  money  with  me  from  home.” 

“No;  for  you  told  me  that  you  could  no  longer  live  in  Paris,  as  you 
could  find  no  work.  ”  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  started  so  violently,  that 
the  surgeon  really  thought  he  was  going  to  attack  the  magistrate.  The  rascal 
plainly  realised  he  had  been  caught  in  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which  were  draw¬ 
ing  tighter  and  tighter  around  him  ;  and  these  apparently  inoffensive  ques¬ 
tions  suddenly  assumed  a  terrible  meaning.  ‘  ‘  Just  answer  me  in  one  word,” 
resumed  the  magistrate,  “Did  you  bring  any  money  from  France,  or  not  ?  ” 
The  man  rose,  and  his  lips  parted  to  utter  an  oath  ;  but  he  checked 
himself,  sat  down  again,  and  laughing  ferociously,  exclaimed,  “Ah  !  you 
would  like  to  ‘  squeeze  ’  me,  and  make  me  cut  my  own  throat,  eh  ?  But 
luckily,  I  can  see  through  you  ;  and  I  refuse  to  answer.” 

“You  mean  you  want  to  consider.  Have  a  care  !  You  need  not  consider 
in  order  to  tell  the  truth.”  And,  as  the  man  remained  obstinately  silent, 
the  magistrate  again  resumed,  “You  know  what  you  are  accused  of?  You 
are  suspected  of  having  fired  at  the  officer  with  intent  to  kill  him.” 

“  That’s  an  abominable  lie  !  ” 

‘  ‘  So  you  say.  How  did  you  know  that  the  officers  of  *  The  Conquest  ’ 
had  arranged  a  large  hunting-party  ?  ” 

“  I  had  heard  them  speak  of  it  at  table  d’hote .” 

“  And  you  left  your  service  on  purpose  to  attend  this  hunt,  some  twelve 
leagues  from  Saigon?  That’s  certainly  singular.” 

“Not  at  all ;  for  I’m  very  fond  of  sport.  And  I  thought  that  if  I 
could  bring  back  some  game,  I  should  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  good  profit.  ” 

“  And  you  would  have  added  that  profit  to  your  other  savings,  wouldn’t 
you?  ”  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  was  evidently  stung  by  this  ironical 
question,  but,  as  he  said  nothing,  the  magistrate  continued, — “  Explain  to 
us  how  the  thing  happened.” 

On  this  ground  the  murderer  knew  he  was  at  home,  having  had  ample 
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time  to  prepare  himself ;  and  with  an  accuracy  which  did  great  honour 
either  to  his  memory  or  veracity,  he  repeated  what  he  had  told  the  surgeon 
on  the  spot,  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  He  only  added,  that  he  had 
concealed  himself,  hecause  he  had  realised  that  his  awkwardness  would 
expose  him  to  a  terrible  charge.  And  as  he  continued  his  account,  warming 
up  with  its  plausibility,  he  recovered  the  impudence,  or  rather  insolence, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  “ Do  you  know 
the  officer  you  wounded  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate  when  he  had  finished. 

“Yes,  I  made  the  voyage  with  him.  He  is  Lieut.  Champcey.” 

“  Have  you  any  complaint  against  him?” 

“  None  at  all.”  And  in  a  bitter  tone,  he  added,  “What  connection  do 
you  think  there  could  he  hetween  a  poor  devil  like  myself  and  an  officer 
like  him?  Would  he  have  condescended  even  to  look  at  me?  Would  I 
have  dared  to  speak  to  him  ?  If  I  know  him,  it  is  only  hecause  I  have 
seen  him,  some  distance  off,  walking  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  with 
the  other  officers  after  a  good  meal,  while  we  fellows  in  the  forecastle  had 
to  fill  our  bellies  with  salt  fish.” 

“  So  you  had  no  reason  to  hate  him  ?” 

“None  :  as  little  as  anybody  else.” 

Seated  on  a  wretched  little  footstool,  his  paper  on  his  knees,  and  an 
inkhorn  in  his  hand,  the  magistrate’s  clerk  was  rapidly  taking  down  the 
questions  and  answers.  His  superior  now  told  him  that  the  examination 
was  over,  and  turning  to  the  prisoner,  remarked  :  “That  is  enough  for 
to-day.  I  am  hound  to  tell  you  that,  having  so  far  only  detained  you 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  shall  now  issue  a  formal  order  for  your  arrest.” 

“You  mean  that  I  am  to  he  kept  in  jail  ?  ” 

“Yes,  until  the  court  decides  whether  you  are  guilty  of  murder  or 
involuntary  manslaughter.” 

Crochard,  sumamed  Bagnolet,  seemed  to  have  foreseen  this  conclusion  : 
for  he  coolly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, — “In  that  case  I  shall  have 
my  linen  changed  pretty  often  here ;  for  if  I  had  been  wicked  enough  to 
plot  a  murder,  I  should  not  have  been  fool  enough  to  say  so.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  replied  the  magistrate.  “  Some  evidence  is  as  good  as 
a  confession.”  And,  turning  to  his  clerk,  he  added, — “Head  the  prisoner’s 
statements  over  to  him.  ” 

A  moment  afterwards,  when  this  formality  had  been  fulfilled,  the  magis¬ 
trate  and  the  old  surgeon  left  the  room.  The  former  looked  extremely 
grave,  and  remarked  :  “You  were  right,  doctor  :  that  man’s  a  murderer. 
That  friend,  whose  name  he  would  not  tell  us,  is  the  rascal  who  employs 
him.  And  I  mean  to  get  that  person’s  name  out  of  him,  if  M.  Champcey 
recovers,  and  will  only  give  me  the  slightest  hint.  So  nurse  your  patient, 
doctor,  as  carefully  as  possihle.” 

It  was  at  least  superfluous  to  recommend  Daniel  to  the  surgeon.  If  the 
old  fellow  was  inexorable  as  regards  all  lazy  fellows  who  pretended  they 
felt  ill  for  the  purpose  of  shirking  work,  he  was  all  attention  and  tender¬ 
ness  for  his  real  patients  ;  and  his  tenderness  increased  with  the  gravity  of 
their  ailment.  He  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  between  an  admiral 
who  was  slightly  unwell,  and  the  youngest  midshipman  of  the  fleet  who 
was  dangerously  wounded.  The  admiral  might  have  waited  a  longtime 
before  he  would  have  left  the  midshipman, — an  originality  far  less  frequent 
than  we  imagine.  To  secure  the  old  surgeon’s  hest  services  Champcey’s 
condition  alone  would  therefore  have  amply  sufficed.  But  in  addition,  like 
all  who  had  ever  sailed  with  Daniel,  the  surgeon  also  had  conceived  a 
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lively  interest  in  him,  and  greatly  admired  his  character.  Besides,  he 
knew  that  his  patient  alone  could  solve  the  mystery  which  puzzled  him  so 
much.  Unfortunately,  Daniel’s  condition  was  such  as  defy  all  professional 
skill,  and  where  everything  depends  on  time,  nature,  and  constitution.  To 
try  and  question  him  would  have  been  absurd ;  for  he  had  so  far  continued 
delirious.  At  times  he  thought  he  was  on  board  his  sloop  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Kamboja  ;  but  most  frequently  he  imagined  himself  fighting  against 
enemies  bent  upon  his  ruin.  The  name  of  Sarah  Brandon,  Mrs.  Brian,  and 
Thomas  Elgin,  were  constantly  on  his  lips,  intermingled  with  threats  and 
imprecations.  For  twenty  days  he  remained  in  this  condition  j  and  for 
twenty  days  and  twenty  nights  his  “man,”  Baptiste  Lefloch,  one  of  those 
who  had  caught  the  murderer,  remained  at  his  bedside,  watching  his  slight¬ 
est  movements,  and  nursing  him  with  the  utmost  care  and  devotion.  One 
day,  wheu  the  old  surgeon  complimented  Lefloch  on  his  watchfulness  and 
attention,  the  gallant  fellow  remarked,  “Ah  !  when  we  were  on  the  Kam- 
boja  expedition,  and  Baptiste  Lefloch  was  writhing  like  a  worm  in  the  gripe 
of  the  cholera,  and  already  quite  blue  and  cold,  Lieut.  Champcey  did  not 
send  for  one  of  those  lazy  Annamites  to  rub  him,  but  came  himself,  and 
rubbed  him  till  he  brought  back  heat  and  life  itself.  So  now,  you  see,  I 
want  to  do  some  little  for  him.” 

“You  would  be  a  great  scamp  if  you  didn’t,”  replied  the  surgeon,  who 
hardly  left  the  wounded  man  himself.  He  visited  him  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  once  at  least  every  night,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would  remain  for 
hours  sitting  by  his  bedside,  examining  him,  and  experiencing,  according  to 
the  symptoms,  sudden  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  by  listening  to 
the  patient’s  delirious  talk  that  he  learned  a  part,  at  least,  of  Daniel’s  history: 
how  he  was  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  who 
himself  had  married  an  adventuress  ;  and  how  he  had  been  separated  from 
his  betrothed  by  means  of  a  forged  letter.  The  doctor’s  conjectures  were 
thus  confirmed  :  such  cowardly  forgers  would  not  hesitate  to  hire  an  assassin. 
But  the  worthy  surgeon  was  too  deeply  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  to  divulge  secrets  which  he  had  heard  at  a  patient’s  bedside,  and 
whenever  the  magistrate,  growing  more  and  more  impatient,  called  to  make 
enquiries,  he  was  always  answered, — “I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you. 
it  will  take  weeks  yet  before  you  can  examine  my  patient.  Crochard  is 
no  doubt  tired  of  prison  ;  but  he  must  wait.  ” 

In  the  meantime,  Daniel’s  long  delirium  had  been  followed  by  a  state  of 
torpor.  Gradually  he  began  to  regain  the  partial  use  of  his  mind,  recognising 
the  persons  around  him,  and  even  stammering  a  few  sensible  words.  But 
he  was  still  so  exceedingly  weak,  that  one  or  two  short  sentences  quite 
exhausted  him.  However,  at  last  he  began  to  inquire,  “Are  there  no  letters 
forme  from  France?  ”  A  question  which  Lefloch,  in  obedience  to  the  doctor’s 
orders,  always  answered  in  the  negative.  In  doing  so  he  told  a  falsehood,  for 
since  Daniel  had  been  laid  up,  three  vessels  had  arrived  at  Saigon,  two  French 
and  one  English  ;  and  in  their  post-bags  there  were  eight  or  ten  letters  for 
Lieut.  Champcey.  But  the  old  surgeon  said  to  himself,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  “It  is  no  doubt  cruel  to  leave  the  poor  fellow  in  such  uncertainty  : 
but  this  uncertainty  is  free  from,  at  least,  imminent  danger,  whereas  any 
excitement  would  kill  him  as  surely  as  I  could  blow  out  a  candle.” 

A  fortnight  elapsed  ;  and  Daniel  recovered  some  little  strength  :  even 
entering  into  a  kind  of  convalescence,  if  a  man  who  is  unable  to  turn  over 
in  bed  without  assistance  can  be  called  a  convalescent.  But,  with  this 
physical  improvement,  mental  worry  returned ;  and  as  he  gradually 
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ascertained  how  long  he  had  been  laid  up,  his  anxiety  assumed  an 
alarming  character.  “There  must  be  letters  for  me,”  he  said  to  his 
man  :  “you  keep  them  from  me.  I  must  have  them.”  At  last  the 
old  surgeon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  excessive  anxiety  was 
likely  to  become  as  dangerous  as  the  excitement  he  dreaded  :  so  he  said 
one  day, — “Let  us  run  the  risk.” 

It  was  a  burning  hot  afternoon,  and  Daniel  had  now  been  an  invalid  for 
seven  weeks.  Lefloch  raised  him  on  his  pillows,  “stowed  him  away,”  as 
he  called  it ;  and  the  surgeon  handed  him  his  letters.  Daniel  uttered  a  cry 
of  delight,  for  at  the  first  glance  he  recognized  Henriette’s  writing  on  three 
of  the  envelopes.  “  At  last  she  writes  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  kissed  them. 

The  shock  was  so  violent,  that  the  surgeon  was  almost  frightened.  “  Be 
calm,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  said.  “  Be  calm  !  Be  a  man,  forsooth  !  ” 

“Never  mind  me,  doctor,”  rejoined  Daniel  with  a  smile,  “  you  know  joy 
is  never  dangerous  ;  and  nothing  but  joy  can  come  from  her  who  writes  to 
me.  However,  just  see  how  calm  I  am!”  So  calm,  indeed,  that  he  did 
not  even  take  the  time  to  see  which  was  the  oldest  of  his  letters.  Opening 
one  of  them  at  hap-hazard,  he  read, — “Daniel,  my  dear  Daniel,  my  only 
friend,  how  could  you  intrust  me  to  such  an  infamous  scoundrel?  How 
could  you  hand  your  poor  Henriette  over  to  such  a  wretch  ?  This  Maxime 
de  Brevan,  this  scoundrel,  whom  you  considered  your  friend,  if  you  knew — ” 
This  was  the  long  letter  written  by  Henriette  the  day  after  M.  de  Brdvan 
had  told  her  he  loved  her,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  whether  she  chose  or 
not,  she  must  be  his,  giving  her  the  choice  between  the  horrors  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  the  disgrace  of  becoming  his  wife.  As  Daniel  went  on  reading,  his 
face  grew  even  paler  than  before ;  his  eyes  distended,  and  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  temples.  He  trembled  so  violently,  that  his  teeth  fairly 
rattled,  and  agonizing  sobs  rose  from  his  chest.  At  last  he  reached  the 
concluding  lines, — “Now,”  the  young  girl  wrote,  “if  none  of  my  letters 
have  reached  you,  they  must  have  been  intercepted.  But  I  am  going  to 
post  this  one  myself.  For  God’s  sake,  Daniel,  return  !  Come  back  quick, 
if  you  wish  to  save,  not  your  Henriette’s  honour,  but  her  life  !  ” 

Then  the  surgeon  and  the  sailor  witnessed  a  surprising  sight.  This  man, 
who  just  now  had  been  unable  to  raise  himself  on  his  pillows,  who  looked 
more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  human  being,  and  had  scarcely  his  breath  left 
him, — threw  back  his  blankets  with  one  hand,  and  sprang  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  crying,  with  a  terrible  voice, — “My  clothes,  Lefloch,  my 
clothes  !  ”  The  doctor  had  hastened  forward  to  support  him ;  but  he 
pushed  him  aside  with  one  arm,  continuing, — “By  the  holy  name  of  God, 
Lefloch,  make  haste  !  Run  to  the  harbour,  man  !  there  must  be  a  steamer 
there.  I  buy  it.  Let  it  get  up  steam  instantly.  In  an  hoiir  I  must  be  on 
my  way.”  But  this  great  effort  exhausted  him.  He  tottered;  his  eyes 
closed;  and  he  faiuted  in  the  sailor’s  arms,  stammering, — “That  letter, 
doctor,  that  letter  ;  read  it,  and  you  will  see  I  must  go.” 

Raising  his  lieutenant,  and  holding  him  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  Lefloch 
carried  him  back  to  his  bed  ;  but,  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  the  surgeon 
and  the  faithful  seaman  were  unable  to  tell  whether  they  had  not  a  corpse 
before  their  eyes,  and  were  wasting  all  their  attentions.  No  !  It  was 
Lefloch  who  first  noticed  a  slight  tremor.  “He moves  !.  Look,  command¬ 
ant,  he  moves  !  He  is  alive.  ’We’ll  pull  him  through  yet.” 

They  indeed  succeeded  in  rekindling  this  nearly  extinguished  life,  but 
they  could  not  restore  the  vanished  intellect.  Daniel’s  cold,  indifferent 
stare,  when  he  at  last  opened  his  eyes  again,  told  them  that  his  tottering 
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reason  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  sustain  this  new  shock.  And  yet  he 
must  have  retained  some  glimpses  of  the  past ;  for  his  efforts  to  collect  his 
thoughts  were  unmistakable.  He  passed  his  hands  over  his  forehead,  as  if 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  mist  which  enshrouded  his  mind.  Then  a  convul¬ 
sion  shook  him  ;  and  his  lips  overflowed  with  incoherent  words,  in  which 
the  recollection  of  the  fearful  reality,  and  the  extravagant  conceptions  of 
delirium,  were  strangely  mingled.  “I  foresaw  it,”  said  the  chief  surgeon. 
“I  foresaw  it  but  too  fully.”  He  had  by  this  time  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  his  skill  and  long  experience ;  he  had  followed  all  the 
suggestions  nature  vouchsafed  ;  and  he  could  now  do  nothing  more  but 
wait.  Picking  up  the  fatal  letter,  he  went  towards  one  of  the  windows  to 
read  it.  Daniel  had  said  enough  in  his  wanderings  to  enable  the  doctor  to 
understand  the  poor  girl’s  appeal ;  and  Lefloch,  who  watched  him,  saw  a  big 
tear  trickle  down  his  cheek,  as  he  growled, — “This  is  enough  to  madden 
a  fellow  !  ”  Then  like  a  man  who  is  no  longer  master  of  himself,  but  who 
must  move  somehow  or  other,  he  stuffed  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and 
left  the  room,  swearing  all  the  oaths  of  his  vocabulary. 

It  so  chanced  that  precisely  at  that  moment,  the  magistrate  who  was 
investigating  the  case  called  at  the  hospital  to  enquire  after  Champcey’s 
health.  Perceiving  the  old  surgeon  as  he  entered  the  courtyard,  he 
hastened  forward  to  question  him.  “  Lieut.  Champ cey  is  lost  !  ”  said  the 
doctor  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

“Good  Heavens  !  What  do  you  mean ?  ” 

“What  I  think.  He  has  a  violent  brain -fever,  and  weakened,  exhausted, 
extenuated  as  he  is,  how  can  he  endure  it  ?  He  can’t  :  that’s  evident.  It 
would  take  another  miracle  to  save  him  now  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured 
it  won’t  take  place.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  will  be  a  dead  man, 
and  his  murderers  will  triumph.” 

“  Come,  come,  doctor  !  ”  interrupted  the  magistrate. 

“I  should  like  to  know  how  you  could  keep  them  from  triumphing?” 
continued  the  old  surgeon,  sarcastically.  “  If  Champcey  dies,  you  will  be 
bound  to  release  that  scamp  Crochard,  for  there  will  be  no  evidence 
against  him.  Or,  if  you  send  him  before  a  court,  he  will  merely  be  declared 
guilty  of  involuntary  homicide.  And  yet  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
he  wantonly  fired  at  one  of  the  noblest  men  I  have  ever  met.  And,  when 
he  has  served  his  term,  he  will  receive  the  price  of  Champcey’s  life,  and 
spend  it  in  orgies ;  while  the  real  criminals,  who  have  hired  him,  will  go 
about  the  world  with  lofty  pride,  rich,  honoured,  and  haughty.  ” 

“  Doctor  !  ” 

But  the  old  original  was  not  to  be  stopped.  “Ah,  let  me  alone  !  ”  said 
he.  “Your  human  justice, — do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
it?  I  am  ashamed  of  it!  When  you  have  sent  three  or  four  stupid 
murderers  to  the  scaffold,  and  some  few  dozen  blundering  thieves  to 
prison  during  the  course  of  the  year,  you  fold  your  black  gowns  around 
you,  and  proudly  proclaim  that  all  is  well,  and  that  society  may 
sleep  soundly — under  your  protection.  Well,  do  you  know  what  is  the 
real  state  of  things?  You  only  catch  the  fools.  The  others,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  ones,  find  their  way  through  the  meshes  of  your  laws,  and,  relying 
on  their  cleverness  and  your  want  of  power,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
crimes  in  all  the  pride  of  impunity,  and  no  doubt  they  will  continue  doing 
so  until — ”  He  hesitated,  and  apparently  forgetful  of  his  usual  atheism, 
added  :  “Until  the  day  of  divine  judgment.” 

Far  from  appearing  offended  by  this  outburst  of  indignation,  the  magis* 
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trate,  who  had  listened  impassively,  profited  of  the  doctor  having  to  draw 
breath  to  remark  :  “You  must  have  discovered  something  new.” 

“Most  assuredly  I  have.  I  think  I  hold  at  last  the  thread  of  the 
fearful  plot  which  is  killing  poor  Champcey.  Ah,  if  he  were  only  to  live  ! 
But  he  cannot  live.” 

“Well,  well,  console  yourself,  doctor.  You  said  human  justice  has  its 
limits,  and  that  many  criminals  escape  punishment ;  but  in  this  case, 
whether  M.  Champcey  lives  or  dies,  justice  shall  be  done,  I  promise  you  !  ” 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  absolute  certainty,  that  the  old  surgeon  was 
struck  by  it.  ‘  ‘  Has  the  murderer  confessed  the  crime  !  ”  he  asked. 

“No,”  replied  the  magistrate;  “nor  have  I  seen  him  again  since  the 
first  examination.  But  I  have  not  been  dozing.  Far  from  it,  I  have  been 
searching ;  and  I  think  I  have  sufficient  evidence  now  to  establish  the 
truth.  And  if  you,  on  your  side,  have  any  positive  information  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  ;  and  I  think  I  am  justified  now  in  communicating  it  to  you. 
I  have  a  letter.”  The  old  surgeon  was  pulling  Henriette’s  missive  out  of 
his  pocket,  when  the  magistrate  stopped  him,  and  suggested  that  they 
could  not  talk  freely  in  a  courtyard,  where  everyone  was  liable  to  watch 
them  from  the  surrounding  windows. 

Accordingly,  they  repaired  together  to  the  magistrate’s  office,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  sat  down,  the  legal  functionary  began  :  “  I  shall  ask  you 
for  your  information  by-and-bye.  First  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
now  know  who  Evariste  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  really  is ;  and  I 
know  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Ah  !  it  has  cost  me  time  and  labour 
enough ;  but  human  justice  is  patient,  doctor.  As  this  man  was  a 
passenger  on  board  c  The  Conquest 5  during  more  than  four  months,  in 
company  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  emigrants,  I  thought  that  he 
might  have  indulged  in  some  long  chats  with  his  fellows,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  monotony  of  so  long  a  voyage.  He  is  a  ready  speaker — a  Parisian — so 
naturally  endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  bounce  ;  he  formerly  served  as  a 
soldier,  moreover,  and  he  has  travelled  a  good  deal.  So  he  was,  no  doubt, 
always  sure  of  an  audience.  Accordingly  I  sent,  one  by  one,  for  all  the 
former  passengers  on  board  ‘  The  Conquest  *  whom  I  could  find,  altogether 
a  hundred,  perhaps ;  and  I  examined  them.  I  soon  found  out  that  my 
presumption  was  not  unfounded.  Almost  every  one  of  them  had  learnt 
some  particular  of  Bagnolet’s  life — some  more,  some  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  honesty  or  immorality  which  Bagnolet  fancied  he  detected  in 
them.  I  collected  all  their  statements  ;  I  completed  and  compared  them, 
one  by  the  other ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  prisoner’s  own  confession, 
I  was  able  to  reconstitute  his  biography  in  every  noteworthy  particular.” 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  surgeon’s  astonishment,  he  then  opened  a 
large  case  on  his  table  ;  and,  drawing  from  it  a  huge  bundle  of  papers,  he 
exclaimed,  “Here  are  the  verbal  statements  of  my  hundred  and  odd 
witnesses.”  Then,  pointing  to  four  or  five  sheets  of  paper,  covered  with  very 
fine  close  writing,  he  added,  “  And  here  are  my  extracts.  Now  listen.” 

And  at  once  he  commenced  reading  this  biography  of  the  prisoner — 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  make  some  additional  remark,  or  to 
explain  what  he  had  written.  “  Evariste  Crochard ,  surnamed  Bagnolet , 
was  born  at  Bagnolet  in  1820,  and  is,  consequently,  older  than  he  says. 
According  to  his  own  account,  his  parents  were  very  honest  people.  His 
father  was  foreman  in  a  copper  foundry  ,*  and  his  mother  a  seamstress. 
They  may  be  still  living  ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  not  seen  their  son. 
The  prisoner  was  sent  to  school ;  and,  if  you  believe  him,  he  learned 
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quickly,  and  showed  remarkable  talents.  But  in  his  twelfth  year  he  joined 
several  bad  companions  of  his  own  age,  and  frequently  absented  himself 
from  home  for  weeks  at  a  time— roaming  all  the  while  about  Paris.  How  did 
he  subsist  on  these  occasions  ?  He  lias  never  given  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
But  lie  has  made  such  precise  statements  about  the  life  of  young  thieves  in 
the  capital,  that  many  witnesses  suspect  him  of  having  helped  liis  mates  to 
rob  street  stalls.  At  all  events  his  father,  distressed  by  his  misconduct, 
and  despairing  of  ever  seeing  him  mend  his  ways,  had  him  sent  to  a  lmnse 
of  correction  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Released  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  he  says  he  was  next  bound  as  an  apprentice,  and  soon 
learned  his  calling  well  enough  to  support  himself.  But  this  cannot  be 
true  ;  for  four  witnesses,  one  of  whom  is  of  the  very  same  profession  a3 
Crochard,  declare  that  they  have  seen  him  at  work,  and  that,  if  he  ever 
was  a  skilled  mechanic,  he  is  so  no  longer.  Besides,  lie  cannot  have  been 
long  at  work  ;  for  he  had  been  a  year  in  prison  again  when  the  revolution 
of  1848  occurred.  He  has  himself  told  this  to  more  than  five  and  twenty 
persons,  though  he  has  explained  his  imprisonment  very  differently ; 
indeed,  almost  every  witness  has  received  a  new  version.  One  was  told 
that  he  had  been  sentenced  for  having  stabbed  one  of  his  companions 
while  drunk ;  another,  that  it  was  for  a  row  in  a  wine-shop  ;  and  a  third, 
that  he  was  innocently  involved  with  others  in  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
foreigner.  The  prosecution  is,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  conclude  that 
Crochard  was  sentenced  simply  as  a  thief.  Released  soon  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  resume  his  profession,  but  secured  a  place  as  machinist  in 
a  theatre  on  the  boulevards.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  turned 
off,  on  account  of  ‘improper  eonduct  with  women,’  according  to  one  ;  or, 
if  we  believe  another  statement,  on  account  of  a  robbery  committed  in  one  of 
the  actor’s  dressing-rooms.  Unable  to  procure  work,  he  engaged  himself  as 
groom  in  a  circus  company,  and  thus  travelled  through  the  provinces. 
But  at  Marseilles,  he  was  wounded  in  a  fight,  and  had  to  go  to  an  hospital, 
where  he  remained  three  months.  On  returning  to  Paris,  he  associated 
himself  with  a  tight-rope  dancer,  but  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  enter  the 
army.  By  good  luck  he  escaped  the  conscription.  But  the  next  year  we  find 
him  negotiating  with  a  dealer  in  military  ‘substitutes  ;  ’  and  he  confesses 
having  sold  himself  merely  to  get  hold  of  fifteen  hundred  francs’  bounty 
money,  and  be  able  to  spend  them  in  debauch.  Having  successfully  con¬ 
cealed  his  antecedents,  he  was  next  admitted  as  a  substitute  in  the  13th 
Regiment  of  the  line  ;  hut,  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  he  had  to  be 
punished  for  insubordination  by  being  sent  to  Algeria.  He  remained  there 
sixteen  months,  and  conducted  himself  well  enough  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  First  Regiment  of  Marine  Infantry,  one  battalion  of  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  Sencgamhia.  He  had,  however,  by  no  means  given  up  his  had 
ways  ;  for  very  soon  afterwards  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years’  penal 
servitude  for  committing  burglary  in  a  house  at  night-time.” 

The  chief  surgeon,  who  had  for  some  minutes  shown  unmistakable  signs 
of  impatience,  now  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  “Excuse  me 
if  I  interrupt  you,  but  can  you  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  your  witnesses  ?” 

“  Why  should  I  doubt  them?  ” 

“Because  it  seems  to  me  very  improbable  that  a  cunning  fellow  like 
Crochard  should  have  denounced  himself.” 

“  But  he  has  not  denounced  himself,  for  although  he  has  often  mentioned 
this  condemnation,  he  has  always  attributed  it  to  acts  of  violence  against  a 
superior.  On  that  point  lie  has  never  varied  in  his  statements.” 
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‘  ‘  Then  how  on  earth  did  you  learn — ” 

“  The  truth  ?  Oh  !  very  simply.  I  inquired  at  Saigon  ;  and  I  succeeded 
in  finding  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Marine  Infantry,  who  was  in 
the  First  Regiment  at  the  same  time  as  Crochard.  He  gave  me  all  these 
particulars.  And  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  identity  ;  for  as  soon  as  I 
said  ‘  Crochard,’  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  yes  !  Crochard,  sumamed 
Bagnolet.  ’  ”  The  doctor  bowed  in  token  of  satisfaction,  and  the  magistrate 
then  continued  :  “I  resume  the  account.  The  prisoner’s  statements  since 
his  arrest  are  too  insignificant  to  be  reported  here.  There  is  only  one 
peculiarity  of  importance  for  the  prosecution,  which  may  possibly  enable  us 
to  trace  the  instigators  of  this  crime.  On  three  occasions,  and  in  the 
presence  of,  at  least,  three  witnesses  each  time,  Crochard  has  remarked  in 
almost  the  same  words, — ‘  X o  one  would  believe  the  strange  acquaintances 
a  man  makes  in  prison.  You  meet  there  young  men  of  good  birth,  who 
have  done  something  foolish,  and  lots  of  folks  who,  wanting  to  make  a 
fortune  all  at  once,  were  not  lucky  in  their  venture.  When  they  come 
out  again,  many  of  these  fellows  get  into  very  good  positions  ;  and  then, 
if  you  meet  them,  they  don't  know  you.  I  have  known  some  people  in 
‘  quod,’  who  now  ride  in  their  carriages.’  ” 

“  Ah,”  muttered  the  old  surgeon,  “  might  not  some  of  these  folks  that 
Crochard  met  in  prison  have  armed  his  hand  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  very  question  I  asked  myself.” 

“Because,  you  see,  some  of  Daniel’s  enemies  are  fearful  people;  and  if 
you  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter  I  have — that  dreadful  letter  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  the  cause  of  that  poor  boy’s  death — ” 

“Allow  me  to  finish,  doctor,”  interrupted  the  man  of  law.  And  then,  he 
resumed  in  a  rapid  tone,  “Here  follows  a  blank.  How  the  prisoner  lived 
in  Paris,  where  he  returned  after  his  release,  is  not  known.  The  prosecution 
is  reduced  to  conjectures,  for  Crochard  has  refused  to  give  details,  and 
only  makes  very  general  statements  as  to  these  years.  We  only  know  that 
when  he  left  Paris  to  sail  on  board  ‘The  Conquest,’  everything  he  took 
with  him  was  new, — his  tools,  his  linen,  and  the  clothes  he  wore,  from  the 
cap  on  his  head  to  his  shoes.  Why  were  they  all  new  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  sir,”  remarked  the  surgeon,  “  I  surrrender  ;  and  I  do 
begin  to  hope  that  Lieut.  Champcey  may  still  be  avenged.” 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  the  magistrate,  with  a  tone  of  delicate  irony,  “  I  really 
think  human  justice  may  this  time  reach  the  culprits.  But  wait  before 
you  congratulate  me.” 

The  old  surgeon  was  too  candid  to  try  even  to  conceal  his  astonishment. 
“  AYhat !  ”  said  he,  “you  have  more  evidence  still ?  ” 

“The  biography  I  have  just  read  establishes  nothing,”  observed  the 
magistrate.  “  Probabilities  and  presumptions,  however  strong  they  may  be, 
don’t  conquer  jurymen.  They  require  proof,  positive  proof,  before  they 
return  a  verdict  of  ‘guilty.’  Well,  such  proof  I  have.”  And,  so  saying, 
from  the  same  box  whence  he  had  taken  the  papers  concerning  Crochard’s 
life,  the  magistrate  now  drew  a  letter,  which  he  shook  emphatically  in  the 
surgeon’s  face.  “Here  is  something,”  he  said,  “which  was  seut  to  the 
public  prosecutor  twelve  days  after  the  last  attempt  had  been  made  on  M. 
Champcey ’s  life.  Listen  !  ”  Aud  he  read  as  follows  :  “  Sir, — A  sailor, 
who  has  come  over  to  Boen-Hoa,  where  I  live  with  my  wife,  has  told  us 
that  a  certain  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  has  shot,  and  perhaps  mortally 
wounded,  Lieut.  Champcey  of  the  ship  ‘Conquest.’  In  connection  with  this 
misfortune,  my  wife  thinks,  and  I  also  consider  it  a  matter  of  conscience. 
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that  we  should  acquaint  you  with  a  very  serious  affair.  One  day,  during 
our  voyage  out  here,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  yard-arm,  side  by  side  with 
Crochard,  helping  the  seamen  to  furl  a  sail,  when  I  saw  him  drop  a  huge 
pulley,  which  fell  on  Lieut.  Champcey,  and  knocked  him  down.  No  one 
else  noticed  it ;  and  Crochard  at  once  pulled  the  rope  up  again.  I  was  just 
considering  whether  I  ought  to  report  him,  when  he  implored  me  to  keep 
the  matter  secret ;  for  he  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  life,  and  if  I  spoke 
he  would  be  ruined.  Thinking  that  he  had  been  simply  awkward,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  moved,  and  promised  Crochard  that  the  matter  should  remain 
between  us.  But  what  has  happened  since  proves  very  clearly,  as  my  wife 
says,  that  I  was  wrong  in  keeping  silent ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  tell  every¬ 
thing,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  Still,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  protect 
me,  in  case  Crochard  should  think  of  avenging  himself  on  me  or  on  my 
family — a  thing  which  might  very  easily  happen,  as  he  is  a  very  bad  man, 
capable  of  anything.  As  I  cannot  write,  my  wife  sends  you  this  letter. 
And  we  are,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  &c.  ” 

‘  ‘  And  have  you  seen  the  writer  of  this  letter  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Certainly!  The  man’s  a  blacksmith.  He  has  been  here,  he  and  his 
wife.  Ah  !  if  the  man  had  been  left  to  his  own  counsels,  he  would  have 
kept  it  all  secret,  for  he  is  so  terribly  afraid  of  Crochard ;  but,  fortunately, 
his  wife  had  more  courage.” 

“Decidedly,”  growled  the  surgeon,  “The  women  are,  after  all,  the 
better  part  of  creation.” 

The  magistrate  carefully  replaced  the  letter  in  the  box,  and  then  resumed 
in  his  usual  calm  voice  :  “Thus  the  first  attempt  at  murder  is  duly  and  fully 
proved.  As  for  the  second — the  affair  on  the  Dong-Nai— we  are  not  yet 
quite  so  far  advanced.  Still  I  have  hopes,  for  I  have  found  out  that 
Crochard  is  a  first-rate  swimmer.  Only  three  months  ago  he  bet  a  waiter  at 
the  hotel  where  he  was  engaged,  that  he  would  swim  twice  across  the 
Dong-Nai,  at  the  spot  were  the  current  is  strongest ;  and  he  did  it.” 

“  But  that  is  evidence,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“No  ;  it  is  only  a  probability  in  favour  of  the  prosecution.  But  I  have 
another  string  to  my  bow.  The  register  on  board  ship  proves  that  Crochard 
went  on  shore  the  very  evening  ‘The  Conquest’  arrived.  Where  did  he 
spend  that  evening  ;  and  in  whose  company?  Not  one  of  my  hundred  and 
odd  witnesses  saw  him  that  night.  And  that  is  not  everything.  No  one 
noticed,  the  next  day,  that  his  clothes  were  wet.  Therefore  he  must  have 
changed  them ;  and  to  do  that,  he  must  have  bought  some  others — for  he 
had  nothing  with  him  hut  what  he  had  on.  Where  did  he  buy  these  new 
clothes?  That  is  a  point  I  mean  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  give 
up  carrying  on  the  investigation  secretly,  as  I  have  done  so  far.  For  I 
never  forget  that  the  real  criminals  are  in  France,  and  will  surely  escape 
us  if  they  learn  that  their  wretched  accomplice  here  is  in  trouble.” 

Once  more  the  surgeon  drew  Henriette’s  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  it  to  the  magistrate,  saying,  “I  know  who  they  are,  the  real 
culprits — Sarah  Brandon,  Maxime  de  Br^van,  and  the  others.” 

But  the  magistrate  once  more  waived  back  the  letter,  and  replied,  “It  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  know  them,  doctor  :  we  want  evidence  against  them 
— clear,  positive,  irrefutable  evidence.  This  evidence  we  will  get  from 
Crochard.  Oh,  I  know  these  rascals’  ways.  As  soon  as  they  see  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  evidence  against  them,  and  feel  they  are  in  real  danger, 
they  hasten  to  denounce  their  accomplices,  and  to  assist  justice  in  appre¬ 
hending  tliun.  This  prisoner  will  do  just  the  same.  When  I  have  succeeded 
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in  establishing  the  fact  that  he  was  hired  to  murder  M.  Champcey,  he  will 
tell  me  who  hired  him  ;  and  he  will  have  to  confess  that  he  was  hired, 
when  I  show  him  how  much  of  the  money  he  received  for  the  purpose  is 
now  left.  ” 

The  old  surgeon  once  more  sprung  from  his  chair.  “  What !  ”  he  cried, 
“  you  have  found  Crochard’s  treasure  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  the  magistrate,  “not  yet  ;  hut  I  think  I  know  where  it 
is.  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  matter.  After  the  first  ex¬ 
amination,  I  was  morally  certain  that  the  prisoner  had  a  relatively  large 
sum  hidden  somewhere,  and  I  first  gave  all  my  attention  to  his  room.  I 
had  all  the  furniture  taken  to  pieces,  the  coverings  of  the  chairs  removed, 
and  even  the  paper  stripped  from  the  walls.  All  in  vain.  I  was  heginning 
to  despair  of  finding  Crochard’s  hiding-place,  wheu  a  thought  struck  me, 
and  I  sent  for  the  man  with  whom  he  made  the  bet  about  swimming  across 
the  Dong-Nai.  He  carae  ;  and —  But  I  prefer  reading  you  his  evidence.  ” 
So  saying,  the  magistrate  drew  a  document  from  his  bundle  of  papers,  and 
read  the  following  extract  from  his  clerk’s  minutes.  “  Magistrate. — At 
what  point  of  the  river  did  Crochard  swim  across?  Witness. — A  little 
helow  the  town.  M.  — Where  did  he  undress  ?  W.  — At  the  spot  where 
he  went  into  the  water,  just  opposite  Wang-Tai’s  tile-factory.  M. — What 
did  he  do  with  his  clothes  ?  W.  (very  much  surprised) — Nothing.  M. — 
Excuse  me  :  he  must  have  done  something.  Try  to  recollect.  W.  (strik¬ 
ing  his  forehead) — Why,  yes  !  I  remember  now.  When  Bagnolet  had  un¬ 
dressed,  I  saw  he  looked  annoyed,  as  if  he  disliked  going  into  the  w'ater. 
But  no  !  that  wasn’t  it.  He  was  afraid  about  his  clothes  ;  and  did  not 
seem  satisfied  till  I  told  him  I  would  keep  watch  over  them.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mean  pair  of  trousers  and  a  cheap  hlouse.  As  they  bothered  me 
to  hold,  I  put  them  down  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  done  his  work,  and  came  hack  ;  hut,  instead  of  listening 
to  my  compliments,  he  furiously  shouted,  *  My  clothes  !  ’  ‘  Well,’  said  I, 
‘they  are  not  lost.  There  they  are.’  Whereupou  he  pushed  me  back 
fiercely,  without  saying  a  word,  and  ran  like  a  madman  to  pick  up  his  clothes.” 

The  chief  surgeon  was  electrified.  “I  understand  ;  yes,  I  understand,” 
said  he,  rising  from  his  seat. 


XXV 

Thus  proceeding  from  one  point  to  another  with  energy,  patience,  and 
sagacity,  the  magistrate  had  succeeded  in  proving  Crochard’s  guilt,  and  the 
existence  of  accomplices  who  had  instigated  the  crime.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
proud  of  the  feat,  hard  as  he  tried  to  retain  his  usual  impassive  appearance  ; 
and  probably  it  was  only  to  raise  himself  the  higher  in  the  old  surgeon’s 
estimatiou,  that  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  look  at  Henriette's  letter,  wishing 
indeed  to  prove  that  he  could  afford  to  dispense  with  such  assistance. 
But,  now  that  he  had  proved  this  so  amply,  he  quickly  asked  for  the  letter, 
and  read  it.  Like  the  chief  surgeon,  he  was  struck  and  amazed  hy  M.  de 
Btevau’s  wickedness.  “  This  is  exactly  what  we  wanted,”  he  exclaimed, — 
“  a  positive  proof  of  complicity.  He  would  never  have  dared  to  treat  Mile, 
de  Ville-Handry  in  so  infamous  a  manner  if  he  had  not  been  convinced,  in 
fact  quite  sure,  that  Lieut.  Champcey  would  never  return  to  France.” 
Then,  after  a  few  minutes’  reflection,  he  added, — “  And  yet  I  fancy  there 
must  be  something  else  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Why  had 
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Lieut.  Champcey’s  death  been  determined  on,  even  before  he  sailed  ?  What 
pressing  need  ean  M.  de  Erevan  have  had  to  suppress  him  at  that  time  ? 
Something  must  have  happened  between  the  two  which  we  don’t  yet  know. 
What  it  is,  I  can’t  conceive.  But  the  future  evidently  has  some  fearful 
mystery  in  reserve  for  us.”  The  surgeon  and  the  magistrate  had  been  so 
preoccupied  with  their  thoughts,  that  they  had  not  realised  the  flight  of  time  ; 
hence  they  were  considerably  astonished  now  to  note  that  dusk  was  already 
falling.  Returning  Henriette’s  letter  to  the  surgeon,  the  magistrate  asked 
him,  “  Is  this  the  only  one  M.  Champcey  has  received  ?  ” 

“No  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  he  has  opened.” 

“  Would  you  object  to  handing  me  the  others?  ” 

The  excellent  doctor  hesitated.  “  I  will  hand  them  to  you,”  he  said  at 
last,  “  if  the  interests  of  justice  require  it.  But  why  not  wait  ?  ” 

He  did  not  dare  say,  “  Why  not  wait  for  M.  Champcey’s  death?”  but 
the  magistrate  understood  him.  “  Very  well,”  said  he,  “  let  us  wait.” 

While  talking,  they  had  reached  the  door.  They  shook  hands  ;  and  the 
chief  surgeon,  whose  mind  was  full  of  dark  presentiments,  then  slowly  walked 
back  towards  the  hospital.  A  great  surprise  awaited  him  there.  Daniel, 
whom  he  had  left  in  a  desperate  condition — at  death’s  door,  so  to  say — 
Daniel  was  sleeping,  calmly  and  soundly.  His  pale  face  had  regained  its 
usual  expression,  and  his  breathing  was  free  and  regular.  “It’s  almost 
incredible,”  muttered  the  old  surgeon,  whose  experience  was  quite  at 
fault.  “Or  am  I  an  ass,  and  our  science  only  a  bubble?”  And  turning 
to  Lefloch,  who  was  standing  by,  he  asked,  “  How  long  has  your  master 
been  sleeping  like  that?” 

“For  an  hour,  commandant.” 

“  How  did  he  fall  asleep  ?  ” 

“Quite  naturally,  commandant.  After  you  left,  the  lieutenant  vras 
rather  wild  for  some  little  time,  but  at  last  he  quieted  down,  and  asked 
for  something  to  drink.  I  gave  him  a  cup  of  tisane , — he  drank  it,  and  then 
asked  me  to  help  him  turn  over  towards  the  wall.  I  did  so,  and  I  saw 
him  rest  his  head  on  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  thinking.  But  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  fancied  I  heard  him  gasp.  I 
came  up  softly  on  tiptoe,  and  looked  at  him.  But  he  wasn’t  gasping,  he 
was  crying  like  a  baby ;  and  what  1  had  heard  were  sobs.  Ah,  commandant  1 
I  know  him,  you  see ;  and  I  know  he  must  have  suffered  something 
terrible  for  a  man  like  him  to  ery  like  that.  By  God !  if  I  only  knew 
where  to  find  the  rascals  who’ve  caused  him  all  this  worry,  I’d  precious 
soon  do  for  them — with  your  leave,  commandant.”  The  worthy  tar  spoke 
with  genuine  emotion,  and,  as  he  clenched  his  fists,  something  bright, 
which  looked  prodigiously  like  a  tear,  started  from  his  eyes  and  trickled 
down  his  eheeks.  “  Well,”  he  continued,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  I  guessed 
at  once  why  the  lieutenant  asked  me  to  turn  him  towards  the  wall,  and  I 
went  back  to  my  seat  without  his  hearing  me.  A  moment  afterwards,  he 
began  talking  aloud.  But  he  was  right  in  his  senses  now,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“Ah  !  he  kept  on  saying,  *  Henriette,  Henriette  !’  Still  that  sweet- 
heart  of  his,  whom  he  was  always  calling  for  when  he  had  the  fever.  And 
then  he  said,  ‘I’ve  killed  her,  I'm  the  cause  of  her  death.  What  a  fool, 
what  an  idiot  I  was  !  He  has  sworn  to  kill  us  both,  the  scoundrel  1  He 
swore  it  no  doubt  the  very  day  when,  like  a  fool,  I  confided  Henriette  and 
all  my  fortune  to  him.’” 

“Did  he  say  that?  ” 
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‘  ‘  The  very  words,  commandant,  but  better,  a  great  deal  better.  ” 

The  surgeon  seemed  amazed.  “The  magistrate  was  not  mistaken,”  he 
muttered.  “  He  suspected  there  was  something  else  ;  and  here  it  is.” 

“You  say,  commandant?”  asked  the  sailor. 

“Nothing  of  interest  to  you,  my  man.  Go  on,  please.” 

“Well,  after  that — but  there’s  nothing  more  to  tell,  except  that  I  didn’t 
hear  anything  more.  The  lieutenant  remained  in  the  same  position  till  I 
lighted  the  lamp  ;  when  he  ordered  me  to  turn  him  round  again,  and 
lower  the  lamp-shade.  When  I’d  done  so,  I  heard  him  give  two  or  three 
big  sighs,  and  the  next  time  I  looked  up,  he  was  asleep  like  you  see  him  now.” 

“  And  how  did  his  eyes  look  when  he  fell  asleep  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Quite  calm  and  bright.  ” 

“Well,”  muttered  the  surgeon  to  himself,  “he’ll  pull  through,  I  am 
jure  now.  I  said  there  couldn’t  be  another  miracle  ;  and  yet  here  we 
have  one.”  And  turning  to  Lefloch,  he  added,  “If  your  officer  wakes  up 
during  the  night,  you  must  send  for  me  at  once.  ” 

The  seaman  promised  to  obey  the  order,  but  Daniel  did  not  wake  up  ; 
and  he  had  but  just  opened  his  eyes  on  the  following  morning,  at  about 
eight  o’clock,  when  the  chief  surgeon  entered  the  room.  Glancing  at  his 
patient,  he  exclaimed,  “All,  well,  I’m  glad  to  see  that  our  imprudence 
yesterday  will  have  no  bad  effects  !  ” 

Daniel  made  no  rejoinder ;  but,  after  the  old  surgeon  had  carefully 
examined  him,  he  began,  “  Now,  doctor,  one  question,  a  single  one  :  In 
how  many  days  shall  I  be  able  to  get  up  and  take  ship?  ” 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  lieutenant,  there  is  time  enough  to  talk  about  that.” 

“  No,  doctor,  no  !  I  mu3t  have  an  answer.  Fix  a  time,  and  I  shall  have 
the  courage  to  wait ;  but  uncertainty  will  kill  me.  Yes,  I  shall  manage  to 
wait,  much  as  I  may  suffer.” 

The  surgeon  was  evidently  deeply  touched.  *  ‘  I  know  what  you  suffer, 
my  poor  Champcey,”  he  said  ;  “I  read  that  letter  which  came  much  nearer 
killing  you  than  Crochard’s  bullet.  Well,  I  think  that  in  a  month’s  time 
you  will  be  able  to  sail.  ” 

“  A  month  !  ”  ejaculated  Daniel,  as  if  he  had  said  a  century.  And  after  a 
pause  he  added, — “  That  is  not  everything,  doctor  :  I  want  to  ask  you  for 
the  other  letters  which  I  did  not  read  yesterday.” 

“  What?  No,  no.  That  would  be  too  imprudent.” 

“No,  doctor,  don’t  trouble  yourself.  The  blow  has  fallen.  If  I  didn’t 
lose  my  mind  altogether  yesterday,  that  shows  my  reason  can  stand  the 
most  terrible  trial.  God  be  thanked,  I  have  all  my  energy  now.  I  know 
I  must  live,  if  I  want  to  save  Henriette — or  avenge  her,  if  I  arrive  too 
late.  That  thought,  you  may  be  sure,  will  suffice  to  keep  me  alive.” 

The  surgeon  hesitated  no  longer,  and  the  next  moment  Daniel  opened 
Henriette’s  other  letters.  One  of  them,  very  long,  was  mainly  a  repetition 
of  the  first  he  had  read.  The  other  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines  : — “M.  de 
Br4van  has  just  left  me.  When  he  told  me  mockingly  that  I  need  not 
count  upon  your  return,  and  cast  an  atrocious  look  at  me,  I  easily  under¬ 
stood  his  meaning.  Daniel,  that  man  wants  your  life  ;  and  he  has  hired  a 
murderer  I  For  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  I  beseech  you  to  be  careful. 
Take  care,  be  watchful ;  remember  that  you  are  the  only  friend  and  hope 
of  your  poor  Henriette.”  It  was  now  truly  seen  that  Daniel  had  not  pre¬ 
sumed  too  much  of  his  strength  and  courage.  Not  a  muscle  in  his  face 
moved  as  he  read  these  lines  ;  his  eye  remained  straight  and  clear ;  and  it 
was  with  a  bitter  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice  that  he  exclaimed,— “Look 
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at  tliis,  doctor.  Here’s  the  explanation  of  the  strange  ill-luck  that  haa 
pursued  me  ever  since  I  left  France.” 

At  a  glance  the  doctor  read  Henriette’s  warning,  which  came,  alas  !  too 
late.  “M.  Champcey,”  said  he,  “you  ought  to  remember  that  M.  de 
Br^van  could  not  foresee  that  the  murderer  he  hired  would  be  caught.” 

This  was  an  unexpected  revelation  for  Daniel,  who  at  once  became  all 
attention.  “What  ?  Has  the  man  who  fired  at  me  been  arrested  ?  ” 

Lefloch,  quite  unable  to  restrain  himself  at  this  juncture,  impetuously 
replied, — “I  should  say  so,  lieutenant,  and  by  my  hand,  too,  before  his 
gun  had  cooled.” 

The  doctor  did  not  wait  for  the  questions  which  he  read  in  his  patient’s 
eyes.  “Yes,  it’s  just  as  Lefloch  says,  lieutenant,”  he  observed;  “and  if 
you  have  not  been  told  anything  about  it  before,  it  was  because  the  slightest 
excitement  might  have  proved  fatal.  Yesterday’s  experience  has  only 
proved  that  too  clearly.  Yes,  the  murderer’s  in  jail.” 

“And  his  account’s  square,”  growled  the  sailor. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  him  punished  any  more  than  the  bullet  which  hit 
me,”  rejoined  Daniel,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “That  wretched  fellow  is 
a  mere  tool.  But  you,  doctor,  you  know  who  are  the  real  criminals.” 

“  And  justice  shall  be  done,  I  swear !  ”  broke  in  the  old  surgeon,  who 
looked  upon  his  patient’s  cause  with  as  much  interest  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

“  Our  lucky  star  has  sent  us  an  investigating  magistrate  who  is  no  trifler  ; 
and  who,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  would  like  very  much  to  leave 
Saigon  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets.”  He  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  watching  his  patient  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  then 
suddenly  exclaimed, — “Now  I  think  of  it,  why  couldn’t  you  see  the 
magistrate  ?  He  is  all  anxiety  to  question  you.  Consider,  lieutenant,  do 
you  feel  strong  enough  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“Let  him  come  by  all  means,”  cried  Daniel,  “let  him  come!  Pray, 
doctor,  go  for  him  at  once  !  ” 

“I  will  do  my  best,  my  dear  Champcey.  I  will  go  immediately,  and 
leave  you  to  finish  your  correspondence.” 

He  left  the  room  with  these  words ;  and  Daniel  turned  to  the  other 
letters,  which  were  still  lying  on  his  bed.  There  were  seven  of  them, — 
four  from  the  Countess  Sarah,  and  three  from  Maxime.  But  what  could 
they  tell  him  now  ?  What  did  he  care  for  the  falsehoods  and  slander  they 
contained  ?  However,  he  thought  it  as  well  just  to  glance  at  them.  Faithful 
to  her  system,  Sarah  wrote  volumes ;  and  from  line  to  line,  in  some  way  or 
other,  her  real  or  feigned  love  for  Daniel  broke  forth  more  freely  than  ever. 
Had  all  her  usual  prudence  forsaken  her,  or  did  she  feel  quite  sure  that  her 
letters  would  never  reach  M.  de  Ville-Handry?  At  all  events,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  animated  with  an  intense,  irresistible  passion,  which,  in  defiance 
of  all  attempts  at  control,  was  now  breaking  forth,  like  a  long  smouldering 
fire.  She  said  but  little  respecting  Henriette,  and  yet  enough  to  terrify 
Daniel,  if  he  had  not  known  the  truth.  Both  she  and  de  Erevan  mentioned 
that  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  had  left  her  father’s  house,  and  insinuated  that 
she  had  eloped  with  some  unknown  lover,  and  was  leading  a  life  of  ignominy. 
M.  de  Br^van  declared  that  his  heart  bled  at  having  to  impart  such 
grievous  tidings,  but  friendship  required  that  he  should  speak  the  truth. 
These  impudent  lies  fairly  enraged  Daniel,  and  his  meditations  were  painful 
in  the  extreme.  However,  the  old  surgeon  soon  returned  with  the  magis¬ 
trate,  thus  putting  an  end  to  his  reverie.  For  more  than  an  hour  Daniel 
had  to  answer  an  avalanche  of  questions.  But  the  investigation  had  been 
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carried  on  with  such  rare  sagacity,  that  he  could  only  furnish  the  pro« 
secution  with  a  single  new  fact, — the  surrender  of  his  entire  fortune  into 
M.  de  Br4van’s  hands.  Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  imprudence  in  this  respect, 
he  tried  to  excuse  himself  ;  and,  when  he  had  concluded  his  explanations, 
the  magistrate  observed,  “  Now,  one  more  question  :  would  you  recognize 
the  man  who  attempted  to  drown  you  in  the  Dong-Nai  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  pity.  That  man  was  Crochard,  I’m  sure  ;  but  he  will 
deny  it  ;  and  the  prosecution  will  have  nothing  but  probabilities  to  oppose 
to  his  denial,  unless  I  can  find  the  place  where  he  changed  his  clothes.” 

“  Excuse  me,  there  is  yet  another  way  of  ascertaining  his  identity,  for 
the  scoundrel’s  voice  is  so  deeply  printed  on  my  mind,  that  even  at 
this  moment,  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  I  think  I  can  hear  it ;  I  should 
certainly  recognize  it  among  a  thousand.” 

For  a  moment  the  magistrate  hesitated,  but  at  length  making  up  hi 
mind,  he  exclaimed,  “Well,  it’s  worth  trying.”  And  handing  his  clerk, 
who  had  been  a  silent  witness  of  this  scene,  an  order  to  have  the  prisoner 
brought  to  the  hospital,  he  said,  “  Take  thi3  to  the  jail,  and  make  haste.” 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  since  Crochard’s  arrest  ;  and  imprisonment,  far 
from  discouraging  him,  had  raised  his  spirits.  At  first  his  examination 
had  frightened  him  ;  but,  as  the  days  went  by,  he  recovered  all  his  usual 
bounce  : — “They  are  evidently  searching  for  evidence,”  he  thought;  “but, 
as  they  can  find  none,  they  will  have  to  let  me  go.” 

He  looked,  therefore,  as  insolent  as  ever  as  he  entered  Daniel’s  room, 
exclaiming  in  an  arrogant  tone  :  “  Well?  I  ask  for  justice  :  I  am  tired  of 
jail.  If  I  am  guilty,  send  me  to  the  guillotine  :  if  lam  innocent — ”  But 
Daniel  did  not  let  him  finish.  “  That’s  the  man  !  ”  he  exclaimed  :  “  I  am 
ready  to  swear  to  it,  that’s  the  man  !  ” 

Great  as  was  Crochard’s  impudence,  he  was  fairly  astonished,  and  darted 
his  rapid,  restless  eyes  in  turn  at  the  chief  surgeon,  the  magistrate,  and 
Lefloch,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  officer’s  bed.  The  prisoner  had  too 
much  experience  of  legal  matters  not  to  realise  now  that  he  had  given  way 
to  absurd  illusions,  and  that  his  position  was  far  more  dangerous  than  he 
had  imagined.  But  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of  this  scene?  what  had 
the  prosecution  found  out  ?  and  what  did  they  positively  know?  The  effort 
he  made  to  guess  all  this  imparted  to  his  features  an  expression  of  atrocious 
anxiety.  “  Did  you  hear  that,  Crochard  ?”  asked  the  magistrate. 

By  a  great  effort  the  prisoner  had  recovered  his  self-control  ;  and  he  now 
replied, — “  I  am  not  deaf.  I  hear  perfectly  well ;  only  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  retorted  the  magistrate,  “  you  understand  only  too 
well.  Lieut.  Champcey  says  you  are  the  man  who  tried  to  drown  him  in 
the  Dong-Nai.  He  recognizes  you.” 

“  That’s  impossible  !  ”  exclaimed  the  prisoner.  “  That’s  impossible  ;  for 
— ”  But  the  rest  of  the  phrase  remained  in  his  throat.  A  sudden  reflection 
had  shown  him  the  trap  nrepared  for  him, — a  trap  familiar  to  examining 
magistrates,  and  terrible  in  its  very  simplicity.  Bnt  for  that  reflection, 
Crochard  would  have  gone  on  saying,  “  That’s  impossible  :  for  the  night  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  a  man’s  features.”  And  those  words  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  confession  ;  and  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  answer  the 
magistrate,  if  the  latter  had  rejoined  :  “  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  so 
dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Dong-Nai?  It  seems  you  were  there;  eh?” 
Quite  pallid  with  fright,  the  prisoner  therefore  simply  said, — “The  officer 
must  be  mistaken.” 
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“I  think  not,”  replied  the  magistrate  ;  and  turning  to  Dauiel,  he  asked 
him, — “  Do  you  persist  in  your  declaration,  lieutenant?  ” 

“  More  than  ever,  sir  ;  I  am  positive  I  recognize  the  man’s  voice.  When 
he  offered  me  his  boat,  he  spoke  a  strange  kind  of  jargon,  intermingled  with 
English  and  Spanish  words ;  but  he  did  not  think  of  changing  his  intonation 
and  Parisian  accent,” 

Affecting  an  assurance  which  he  was  far  from  really  feeling,  Crochard 
carelessly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  “Do  I  speak  English? 
Do  I  speak  Spanish  ?  ” 

“No,  very  likely  not;  but  like  all  Frenchmen  who  live  in  this  colony, 
and  like  all  the  marines,  you  no  doubt  know  a  certain  number  of  words  of 
both  of  these  languages.  ” 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  doctor  and  Daniel,  the  prisoner  did  not  deny 
it;  it  seemed  as  if  he  felt  he  was  on  dangerous  ground.  “Never  mind  !  ” 
he  exclaimed  in  the  most  arrogant  manner.  “But  I  must  say  it’s  hard  to 
accuse  an  honest  man  of  a  crime,  simply  because  his  voice  resembles  the 
voice  of  a  rascal.  ” 

“Do  you  pretend  you  are  an  honest  man?”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  What !  I  pretend?  Send  for  my  employers.” 

“That  isn’t  necessary.  I  know  your  antecedents,  from  the  first  petty 
theft  that  procured  you  four  months’  imprisonment,  down  to  the  burglary 
which  sent  you  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years,  when  you  were  in  the  army.  ” 

Crochard  looked  absolutely  stupefied,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  up 
a  game  in  which  his  head  was  at  stake  without  fighting  for  it.  “Well, 
there  you  are  mistaken,”  he  coolly  said.  “I  was  condemned  to  ten  years, 
that’s  true,  when  I  was  a  soldier ;  but  it  was  for  having  struck  an  officer 
who  had  punished  me  unjustly.” 

“You  lie.  A  man  who  was  in  your  regiment,  and  who  is  now  in  garrison 
here  in  Saigon,  will  prove  it.” 

For  the  first  time  the  prisoner  really  seemed  disturbed.  He  perceived 
his  past,  which  until  now  he  had  thought  unknown  or  forgotten,  suddenly 
rising  up  in  witness  against  him,  and  he  knew  well  enough  what  weight  such 
antecedents  as  his  would  have  in  the  scales  of  justice.  So  he  changed  his 
tactics;  and,  assuming  an  air  of  abject  humility,  replied,  “Well,  a  man 
may  have  committed  a  fault  and  still  be  incapable  of  murder.” 

“That’s  not  your  case.” 

“  Oh  !  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  I  wouldn’t  as  much  as  harm 
a  fly.  Unlucky  gun  !  Must  I  needs  have  such  a  mishap  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  had  for  some  time  been  looking  at  the  prisoner  with  an 
air  of  profound  disgust?  “Look  here,  my  man!”  said  he.  “Spare  us 
these  useless  denials.  Justice  knows  everything  it  wants  to  know.  That 
shot  was  the  third  attempt  you  made  to  murder  a  man.” 

Crochard  drew  back  and  turned  livid.  But  he  had  still  strength  enough 
to  reply,  in  a  half-strangled  voice, — “'1  hat’s  false  !  ” 

However,  the  magistrate  had  too  much  evidence  to  prolong  the  examina¬ 
tion  on  that  point,  so  he  simply  said — “Well,  who  then  dropi  cd  a  heavy 
pulley  on  M.  Chainpcey’s  head  during  the  voyage  ?  Come,  don’t  deny  it. 
The  emigrant  who  was  near  you,  and  saw  you,  and  who  promised  he 
would  not  report  you  at  the  time,  lias  since  given  evideuce.  Do  you  want 
to  see  him  ?  ”  Once  more  Crochard  opened  his  lips  to  protest  liis  inno¬ 
cence  ;  but  he  could  not  articulate  a  sound.  He  was  literally  crushed, 
annihilated  ;  he  quaked  in  every  limb;  and  his  teeth  rattled  in  liis  mouth. 
He  looked  like  a  man  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  ;  and  may  be  that,  feeling 
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he  was  lost,  he  had  a  vision  of  the  fatal  instrument.  “Believe  me, 
continued  the  magistrate,  “  don’t  insist :  yon  had  better  tell  the  truth.” 

For  another  minnte  yet  the  scoundrel  hesitated.  Then,  perceiving  no 
other  hope  bnt  in  the  mercy  of  his  jndge,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  stam¬ 
mered,  *■  I  am  a  wretched  man.” 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  simultaneously  escaped  the  doctor, 
Daniel,  and  Lenoeh.  Bnt  the  man  of  law  was  not  surprised.  He  knew  in 
advance  that  the  first  victory  would  be  easily  won,  and  that  the  real 
difficulty  would  be  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  confess  the  name  of  the  person 
who  had  hired  him.  So,  without  giving  him  time  to  recover,  he  asked, 

*  Now,  what  reasons  had  yon  for  persecuting  M.  Champcey  in  tins  wav?” 

The  prisoner  rose  again ;  and  making  an  enorr,  he  slowly  said,  “  I  hated 
him.  During  the  voyage  he  once  threatened  to  have  me  pnt  in  irons.” 

“  That’s  false  J said  DanieL 

‘■Do  you  hear?”  asked  the  lawyer.  “So  you  won’t  tell  us  the 
truth?  Well,  I  will  tell  it  for  you.  You  were  hired  to  kill  Lieut. 
Champcey,  and  yon  wanted  to  earn  your  money.  You  received  a  certain 
sum  in  advance ;  and  you  were  to  receive  a  larger  sum  after  his  death.** 

•  ■  I  swear — ” 

‘  ‘  Don  t  swear  !  The  sum  in  your  possession,  and  which  you  can’t  account 
for,  is  positive  proof  of  what  I  say.” 

“  Alas  !  I  possess  nothing.  Yon  may  inquire,  and  search.” 

The  moment  had  now  come  for  the  magistrate  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
and  ascertain  the  value  of  his  system  of  induction.  Instead  of  answering 
the  prisoner,  he  therefore  turned  to  the  colonial  gendarmes  who  were  present, 
and  said  to  them, — “Take  the  prisoner  into  the  next  room.  Strip  him, 
and  examine  all  his  clothes  carefully :  see  if  there  is  nothing  hid  in  the  lining  ** 

The  gendarmes  were  already  advancing  to  seize  the  prisoner,  when  he 
sprang  aside,  and  savagely  exclaimed,  “  Xo  need  for  that !  I  have  three  one 
thonsand-franc-nctes  sewn  np  in  the  lining  of  my  trousers.” 

This  time  the  pride  of  success  quite  got  the  better  of  the  magistrate’s 
hitherto  imperturbable  coldness.  He  uttered  a  low  cry  of  satisfaction,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  glancing  triumphantly  at  Daniel  and  the  surgeon, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  Well  ?  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ”  But  this  lasted  for 
a  second  only  :  the  next  instant  his  features  resumed  their  wonted  expres¬ 
sion  of  frigidity ;  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  com¬ 
mand, — “  Hand  me  those  notes  !  ” 

Croc  hard  did  not  stir ;  bnt  his  livid  countenance  betrayed  bis  sufferings. 
At  this  moment,  he  was  certainly  not  acting  a  part.  What !  most  he  give 
np  those  three  thousand  francs — the  price  of  his  foul,  execrable  crime — the 
sum  for  which  he  had  risked  his  life  and  soul !  Gathering  np  his  strength, 
he  cast  a  furious  look  ronnd  the  room,  asking  himself,  perhaps,  if  in  lieu  of 
escaping  he  might  not  at  least  vent  his  wrath  on  some  one  present.  “  The 
notes  !  ”  repeated  the  magistrate.  “  Must  I  order  force  to  be  used  ?  ” 

Convinced  of  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  of  the  folly  cf  attempting  to 
escape,  Croc  hard  hung  bis  head.  “Bnt  I  can’t  undo  the  seams  of  my 
trousers  with  my  nails,”  he  said.  “  Give  me  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.” 

They  were  careful  not  to  do  so.  Bnt,  at  a  sign  from  the  magistrate,  one 
of  the  gendarmes  approached,  and,  drawing  a  penknife  from  his  pocket, 
ripped  np  the  seam  at  the  place  the  prisoner  pointed  cut.  He  literally 
writhed  with  agony  when  a  tiny  paper  parcel  was  drawn  forth  ;  for,  as  is 
frequently  observed  among  criminals,  he  was  far  more  concerned  about  his 
money  than  about  his  life,  which  was  in  such  imminent  danger.  “  That’s 
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my  money  !  ”  he  shrieked.  “  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  me.  It 
is  infamous  to  ill-use  and  rob  a  man  who  has  been  unfortunate.” 

The  magistrate,  who  was  no  doubt  quite  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  did 
not  even  listen  to  Crochard,  but  quietly  opened  the  packet.  It  consisted 
of  three  notes  of  a  thousand  francs  each,  wrapped  up  in  a  very  greasy  sheet 
of  letter-paper,  worn  through  about  the  folds.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  bank  notes,  but  faint  traces  of  writing  could  be  discerned  on  the 
letter-paper,  and  the  words,  “Hue  de l’Universitd,” at  least,  were  distinctly 
legible.  “  What  is  this  paper,  Crochard  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I  picked  it  up  somewhere.” 

“What?  Are  you  going  to  lie  again?  What’s  the  use  of  your  doing 
so  ?  This  is  evidently  the  address  of  some  one  who  lives  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue.de  l’Universitd.” 

“Ah,  sir  !  ”  exclaimed  Daniel,  turning  in  his  bed,  “I  used  to  live  there.  ” 
A  faint  blush  suffused  the  magistrate’s  face — his  usual  sign  of  self- 
satisfaction  ;  and  as  if  answering  his  own  thoughts  he  muttered,  “  Every¬ 
thing  is  becoming  clear.”  And  yet,  to  his  listeners'  great  surprise,  he 
abandoned  this  point;  and,  returning  to  the  prisoner,  asked  him, — “So 
you  acknowledge  having  received  money  to  murder  Lieut.  Champcey  ?  ” 

“  I  never  said  so.” 

“No  ;  but  the  three  thousand  francs  concealed  on  your  person  prove 
that  very  clearly.  From  whom  did  you  receive  this  money  ?  ” 

“From  nobody.  They  are  my  savings.” 

The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders;  and  looking  sternly  at  Crochard, 
remarked — “  I  previously  compelled  you  to  make  a  certain  confession,  and 
I  mean  to  do  so  again  aud  again.  You  will  gain  nothing,  believe  me,  by 
struggling  against  justice  ;  and  you  can’t  save  the  wretches  who  tempted 
you  to  commit  this  crime.  There  is  only  one  course  open  to  you,  if  you 
wish  for  mercy  ;  and  that  is  frankness.  Don’t  forget  that  !  ” 

The  murderer  was,  perhaps,  better  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
such  advice  than  any  of  the  others  who  were  present.  Still  he  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  trembling  nervously,  as  if  some  terrible  struggle  were 
going  on  in  his  mind.  “I  don’t  denounce  people,”  he  was  heard  to 
mutter.  “  A  bargain’s  a  bargain.  I’m  not  a  tell-tale.”  But  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  making  up  his  mind,  and  showing  himself  just  the  man  the 
magistrate  had  expected  to  find,  he  exclaimed  with  a  cynical  laugh, — 
“  Upon  my  word,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  !  Since  I’m  caught,  why 
shouldn’t  they  be  caught  as  well  ?  Besides,  who  would  have  pocketed  the 
big  prize  if  I  had  succeeded  ?  Not  I,  that’s  certain  ;  and  yet  it  was  I 
who  risked  most.  Well,  then,  the  man  who  hired  me  to  ‘do  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  business’  is  called  Justin  Chevassat.” 

Daniel  and  the  surgeon  exchanged  looks  of  utter  disappointment.  This 
was  not  the  name  they  had  been  waiting  for  with  such  anxiety.  “You 
don’t  deceive  me,  Crochard  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate,  who  alone  had  been 
able  to  conceal  his  feelings.  ” 

1 4  You  may  take  my  head  if  I  lie  !  ” 

Did  be  tell  the  truth  ?  The  magistrate  thought  he  did  ;  for,  turning  to 
Daniel,  he  asked, — “Do  you  know  anybody  named  Chevassat  ?  ” 

“No.  It’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  hear  the  name.” 

“Perhaps  Chevassat  was  only  an  agent,”  suggested  the  surgeon. 

“Yes,  that  may  be,”  replied  the  magistrate  ;  “  although,  in  such  matters, 
people  generally  do  their  own  work.”  And  continuing  his  examination,  he 
asked  the  prisoner, — “Who  is  this  Justin  Chevassat  ?  ” 
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“One  of  my  friends.” 

“  A  friend  richer  than  yourself,  I  should  think  ?  ” 

“  As  to  that — why,  yes  ;  for  he  has  always  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket, 
dresses  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  drives  his  own  carriage.” 

“  What  is  his  profession  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  that,  for  I  never  asked  him,  and  he  never  told  me 
Once  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Do  you  know  you  look  like  a  very  lucky  fellow  ! 
But  he  replied,  ‘  Oh,  not  so  lucky  as  you  think ;  ’  and  that  was  all.” 

‘  ‘  Where  does  he  live  ?  ” 

“  In  Paris,  39  Rue  Louis-le-Grand.  ” 

“Do  you  write  to  him  there  !  For  I  daresay  you  have  written  to  him 
since  you  have  been  at  Saigon.” 

“  I  send  my  letters  to  M.  X.  0.  X.  88,  Poste  Restante,  Paris.” 

It  was  now  evident  that,  far  from  endeavouring  to  save  his  accomplices, 
Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  would  do  all  lie  could  to  aid  justice  in  dis¬ 
covering  them.  He  began  to  show  the  system  he  intended  to  adopt, — to 
throw  all  the  responsibility  and  the  odium  of  his  crime  on  the  man  who 
hired  him,  and  figure  himself  as  a  poor  devil,  quite  destitute  when  tempted, 
and  dazzled  by  such  magnificent  promises,  that  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
resist.  “  Where  and  how  did  you  make  Chevassat’s  acquaintance?  ” 

“  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  prison.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  becoming  interesting.  And  do  you  know  what  crime  he 
had  been  sentenced  for  ?  ” 

“For  forgery,  I  believe,  and  theft  as  well.” 

‘  ‘  And  what  was  his  calling  before  he  was  condemned  ?  ” 

“He  was  employed  by  a  banker,  I  think,  or  else  as  cashier  by  some  large 
firm.  At  all  events,  he  had  money  to  handle  ;  and  it  stuck  to  his  fingers.” 

“You  are  so  well  informed  with  regard  to  this  man’s  antecedents,  that  I’m 
surprised  you  know  nothing  of  his  present  means  of  existence.” 

“He  has  plenty  of  money  :  that’s  all  I  know.” 

“Had  you  lost  sight  of  him ? ” 

“  Why,  yes.  Chevassat  was  set  free  long  before  I  was.  I  believe  he  was 
pardoned  ;  and  I  hadn’t  met  him  for  more  than  fifteen  years.” 

“  How  did  you  find  him  again,  then?” 

“  Oh  !  by  the  merest  chance,  and  a  very  had  chance  it  was  for  me  ;  since, 
but  for  him,  I  shouldn’t  be  here.” 


XXVI. 

If  a  stranger  had  suddenly  entered  Daniel’s  room  at  that  moment,  he 
would  never  have  imagined,  from  Crochard’s  attitude,  that  this  scoundrel 
was  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  and  was  standing  before  a  magistrate,  and 
in  presence  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  tried  to  assassinate  three  times 
in  succession.  Quite  at  home  as  regards  the  law,  so  far  as  it  is  studied  in 
convict  prisons,  he  had  speedily  realised  that  his  situation  was  by  no  means 
so  desperate  as  he  had  imagined  in  his  first  moment  of  fright ;  for  if  the  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty,  entailing  sentence  of  death,  it  would  be  against 
the  instigator  of  the  crime,  while  he,  himself,  would  probably  get  off  with 
a  few  years’  penal  servitude.  So  he  accepted  his  position  with  that  almost 
bestial  indifference  w  hich  characterizes  people  who  are  ready  for  everything 
and  anything.  He  had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  he  had  experienced 
on  learning  that  his  antecedents  and  previous  crimes  were  known  to  the 
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prosecution,  and  from  the  rage  the  loss  of  his  bank-notes  had  caused  him* 
And  now,  forgetful  of  his  position  as  a  murderer,  he  sought  to  play  his  part  as 
a  street  and  prison  orator,  accustomed  to  make  himself  heard,  and  extremely 
proud  of  his  eloquence.  He  assumed  a  studied  position,  and  remained  for  a 
few  moments  in  thought,  as  if  preparing  himself  for  bis  speech.  “It  was  a 
Friday,”  he  at  last  began,  “an  unlucky  day, — a  week  or  so  before  ‘The 
Conquest  ’  sailed.  It  might  have  been  two  o’clock.  I  had  eaten  nothing  ; 
I  had  not  a  sou  in  my  pockets;  and  I  was  loafing  along  the  boulevards, 
thinking  how  I  might  procure  some  money.  I  had  crossed  several  streets, 
when  a  carriage  stopped  close  to  me  ;  and  I  saw  a  very  fine  gentleman  step 
out  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  gold  chain  across  his  waistcoat,  and  a  flower 
in  his  buttonhole.  He  entered  a  glove  shop.  At  once  I  said  to  my&elf, 
‘Curious!  I  fancy  I’ve  seen  that  head  somewhere  before?  Thereupon,  1 
stationed  myself  near  the  shop,  a  little  on  one  side,  so  as  to  be  able  to  watch 
the  fellow  without  being  noticed  myself.  He  was  laughing  and  talking,  and 
showing  his  white  teeth,  while  a  pretty  girl  tried  him  on  a  pair  of  gloves.  The 
more  I  looked  at  him,  the  more  I  thought,  ‘  Bagnolet,  although  that  sweet 
soul  don’t  look  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  your  society,  you  know  him.’ 
However,  as  I  couldn’t  name  him,  I  was  going  away,  when  suddenly  my 
memory  came  back  to  me.  ‘ Crttomierre,’  I  said,  ‘it’s  an  old  comrade.  I 
shall  get  some  dinner  after  all.’  Of  course,  I  wasn’t  positively  sure — for 
fifteen  years  make  a  difference  in  a  man,  especially  when  he  doesn’t  parti¬ 
cularly  care  to  be  recognized.  But  I  had  a  little  plan  of  my  own  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  I  waited  for  my  man  ;  and  just  as  he  was  crossing 
the  pavement  to  get  into  his  carriage,  I  stepped  up,  and  called,  'Eb, 
Chevassat  !  ’  The  scamp  !  Although  I  didn’t  speak  very  loud,  he  jumped 
as  if  he’d  heard  a  cannon  suddenly  go  off.  And  white  he  was, — as  white 
as  his  collar.  However,  he  wasn’t  without  his  compass.  He  puts  up  his 
eyeglass,  and  looks  at  me  up  and  down  ;  and  then  asks  in  his  finest 
manner,  ‘What  is  it,  my  good  fellow?  Do  you  waut  to  speak  to  me?’ 
Thereupon,  quite  sure  of  my  business,  I  answered  him,  ’Yes,  I  should 
like  a  -word  or  two  with  you,  Justin  Chevassat.  Don’t  you  recollect  me? 
Evariste  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet;  eh?  Do  you  recollect  now  I  ’ 
However,  he  continued  to  hold  his  head  high,  and  looked  at  me.  At  last 
he  says,  ‘If  you  don’t  clear  out,  I’ll  call  a  sergent-de-ville.’  Well,  the 
mustard  got  into  my  nose  ;  and  so  as  to  annoy  him,  and  collect  a  crowd,  I 
began  to  say,  ‘What,  what!  The  police?  Just  call  them,  please  do! 
They  will  take  us  before  a  magistrate,  no  doubt,  but  I  don’t  faucy  they’ll 
hang  me,  even  if  I  am  mistaken ;  and  if  I’m  not,  well  then,  they’ll  laugh 
prodigiously.  What  have  I  to  risk  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  for  I  haven’t  got 
anything  worth  losing.  ’  While  I  was  talking,  I  looked  at  him  like  a  fellow 
who’s  got  nothing  in  his  stomach,  but  means  to  put  something  into  it  before 
long,  and  he — he  looked  at  me  quite  as  hard,  and  wished,  perhaps,  that  his 
eyes  were  pistols,  which  they  weren’t.  At  last,  however,  when  he  saw  I 
was  determined,  he  softened  down.  ‘Don’t  make  a  noise,’ he  whispered, 
The  fact  is,  he  was  getting  frightened  of  all  the  idlers  who  stopped  to  look 
at  us, — and  so  breaking  out  into  a  merry  laugh,  just  so  as  to  deceive  the 
others,  he  whispers  to  me  again  as  fast  as  he  can,  —  ‘Dressed  like  you  are, 
I  can’t  ask  you  to  get  into  my  carriage,  that  would  only  compromise  us  both 
for  no  good  whatever ;  but  I’ll  send  my  coachman  away  and  walk  home. 
Just  you  follow  me  a  little  way  off,  and  when  we  get  into  a  quiet  street, 
we’ll  take  a  cab  and  talk.’  As  I  felt  sure  of  catching  him  again’if  he  tried 
to  escape,  I  gave  him  a  wink,  and  said,  ‘All  right,  I  understand.’” 
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At  this  point  the  magistrate  interrupted  the  prisoner,  and  hade  him  take 
a  moment’s  rest.  It  was  of  importance  that  Crochard’s  evidence  should  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  word  for  word  ;  and  the  clerk,  fast  as  he  wrote,  had 
not  been  quite  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  narrative.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  prisoner’s  last  phrases  had  been  consigned  to  paper,  the  magistrate  told 
him  to  go  on  again,  but  not  to  speak  quite  so  fast.  Crochard  received  the 
recommendation  with  a  smile,  for  it  gave  him  time  to  select  his  words,  and 
thus  flattered  his  vanity.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  Chevassat  gave  an  order  to 
his  coachman,  who  whipped  up  his  horse  and  drove  away  ;  and  then  he 
promenaded  down  the  boulevard,  flourishing  his  cane  and  puffing  his  cigar,, 
just  as  if  he  hadn’t  the  bellyache  at  the  thought  that  dear  old  Bagnolet  was 
following  on  his  heels.  I  must  say  he  had  lots  of  friends,  very  genteel  ones 
too,  who  wished  him  good  evening  as  he  passed  along,  while  some  even 
stopped  him,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  offered  to  treat  him ;  but  he 
promptly  left  them,  saying,  ‘  Pray  excuse  me,  I  am  in  a  hurry  !  ’  And 
to  be  sure  so  he  was,  for  wasn’t  I  behind  him,  listening  to  everything  he 
and  his  friends  said,  and  laughing  in  my  sleeve  ?  ” 

Whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  not  interrupting  a  great  talker, 
who  warms  up  as  he  proceeds,  and,  consequently,  forgets  many  precautious, 
the  magistrate  became  impatieut.  “Spare  us  your  impressions,”  said  he. 

This  was  not  what  Crochard  expected,  and  he  looked  extremely  hurt  as 
he  resumed  :  “  Well,  my  fine  fellow  went  down  the  boulevard  as  far  as  the 
new  opera-house,  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the  open  square,  and  took 
the  first  street  on  the  left.  Here  a  cab  passes,  he  hails  it,  and  orders  the 
driver  to  take  us  to  Vincennes.  We  jump  in  ;  and  his  first  care  is  to 
let  down  the  blinds.  Then  he  looks  at  me  with  a  smile,  holds  out  his 
hand,  and  says,  ‘Well,  old  man  !  how  are  you?’  At  first,  when  I  saw 
myself  so  well  received,  I  was  quite  surprised,  but  on  reflection  I  thought 
it  wasn’t  natural  for  him  to  be  so  soft.  ‘  He’s  getting  some  trick  ready,’ 
said  I  to  myself.  '  Keep  your  eyes  opeu,  Bagnolet.’  However,  I  answered 
him  aloud,  ‘  Then  you  are  not  angry  that  I  spoke  to  you  ;  eh  ?  ’  He 
laughs,  and  answers,  ‘Ko.’  ‘But  you  didn’t  look  quite  pleased,’ says  I, 
‘and  I  faucied  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.’  You’re  mistaken,’  said  he. 

‘  But  look  here,  I  mean  to  talk  to  you  frankly.  For  a  moment  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  ;  but  I  wasn’t  annoyed.  I  have  long  foreseen  that  something  of 
the  kind  would  happen  :  and  I  know  that  every  time  I  go  out  I  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  an  old  comrade.  You  are  not  the  first  one  who  has 
recognized  me,  but  I  am  prepared  to  save  myself  all  annoyance.  If  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  you,  this  very  evening  you  would  have  lost  all 
traces  of  me,  thanks  to  a  little  dodge  I  have  invented  ;  and  besides,  as  you 
are  in  Paris  without  leave,  you  would  be  in  jail  again  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.’  He  told  me  all  this  so  calmly,  that  I  felt  it  was  so,  aud 
that  the  scamp  had  some  special  trick  of  his  own.  ‘So,’  said  I,  ‘you 
rather  like  meeting  an  old  friend ;  eh  ?  ’  He  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face  and  replied,  ‘  Yes  ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  if  you  were  not  here, 
sitting  at  my  side,  and  if  I  had  known  where  to  find  you,  I  should  have 
gone  in  search  of  you.  I  have  something  for  you  to  do.  ’  ” 

From  this  point  forward  Bagnolet  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  audience.  Although  the  magistrate  retained  his  customary  impassive 
attitude,  Daniel  and  the  old  surgeon  listened  with  breathless  attention. 
They  realised  that  the  prisoner  was  reaching  the  really  important  part  of  his 
confession,  and  eagerly  waited  for  his  revelations.  As  for  Lefloch,  he  stood 
by,  listening  with  open  mouth,  his  ingeuuous  features  betraying  the  various 
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emotions  he  experienced,  as  the  prisoner  —  who  but  for  him  would 
probably  have  escaped  justice — proceeded  with  his  singular  narrative. 
“0:  course,"  continued  Crochard,  “  when  Chevassat  talked  of  something 
to  do,  I  opened  my  ears.  ‘Why,’ said  I,  ‘I  thought  you  had  retired 
from  business.’  And  I  really  thought  he  had.  ‘You  are  mistaken,’  he 
replied.  ‘  Since  I  left  the  place  you  know,  I  have  been  living  pretty  nicely. 
But  1  have  not  put  anything  by  ;  and  if  an  accident  I  have  reason  to  fear 
should  happen  to  me,  I  should  find  myself  without  a  son.’  He  wouldn’t 
tell  me  anything  more  about  himself  although  I  tried  to  question  him,  and 
I  then  had  to  tell  him  what  I  had  been  doing  since  my  release.  That  didn’t 
take  very  long.  I  just  told  him  that  nothing  I  had  tried  had  succeeded  ; 
that  I  iiad  lost  my  last  situation  as  waiter  in  a  drinking  den  ;  and  that  for 
a  month  now  I  had  been  loafing  about  the  streets  without  a  sou,  a  change 
of  linen,  or  a  lodging,  and  no  bed  but  the  quarries.  ‘  If  that’s  the  case,’ 
said  he,  ‘you  shall  see  what  a  comrade  is.’  The  cab  had  been  rolling 
along  while  we  were  talking,  and  we  had  now  reached  the  suburbs. 
Chevassat  raised  the  window-blind,  looked  out,  and  seeing  a  clothing  store, 
told  the  driver  to  stop.  Then  he  turns  to  me  and  says,  ‘  Come,  old  man, 
we’ll  begin  by  making  you  look  decent.’  So  we  got  out,  and  upon  my 
word  he  buys  me  a  shirt,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  chimney¬ 
pot  hat  !  There  was  a  watchmaker  a  little  farther  down  the  street,  and 
he  positively  makes  me  a  present  of  a  gold  watch — the  one  that  was  taken 
from  me  when  you  put  me  in  jail  here.  Well,  after  spending  five  hundred 
francs  or  so,  he  gives  me  eighty  more  to  play  the  gentleman  with.  I  did 
thank  him,  and  no  mistake,  when  we  got  into  the  cab  again.  But  ah  !  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  so  delighted  if  I’d  known  the  price  he  meant  me  to 
pay  for  all  this  ;  for  in  the  first  place  —  ” 

“Oh,  go  on  l”  interrupted  the  magistrate. 

Not  without  some  disappointment,  Crochard  had  to  acknowledge  to  him¬ 
self  that  purely  personal  particulars  had  seemingly  no  interest  for  his 
listeners,  so  with  a  spiteful  look  he  resumed  in  a  faster  tone  :  “  All  these 
purchases  occupied  some  time  ;  so  that  it  was  six  o’clock,  and  almost  dark, 
when  we  reached  Vincennes.  Chevassat  stops  the  cab,  pays  the  driver, 
and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  says,  ‘  You  must  be  hungry,  old  fellow,  let’s  go 
and  get  some  dinner.’  First  of  all,  however,  we  had  a  glass  of  absinthe 
together,  and  then  Chevassat  goes  straight  to  the  best  restaurant,  asks  for  a 
private  room,  and  orders  dinner.  Ah,  what  a  dinner  !  Merely  to  hear  it 
ordered  made  my  mouth  water.  We  sat  down,  and  as  I  didn’t  fear  anything, 
I  wouldn’t  have  changed  places  with  the  Pope.  And  I  talked,  and  ate, 
and  drank  :  I  drank,  perhaps,  most ;  for  I  had  not  had  anything  to  drink 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  besides,  I  was  rather  excited.  Chevassat  unbuttoned, 
and  told  lots  of  funny  stories  which  set  me  laughing  heartily.  But  when  the 
coffee  had  been  served,  with  all  kinds  of  liqueurs  and  fi’penny  cigars,  he 
suddenly  got  up,  went  to  the  door,  and  carefully  bolted  it.  Then  he 
comes  back,  and  sits  down  right  in  front  of  me,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table.  *  Now,  old  man,’  he  says,  ‘  we  have  had  enough  laughing  and 
talking.  I’m  a  good  fellow,  you  know ;  but  you  yourself  will  understand 
that  I’m  not  treating  you  merely  for  the  sake  of  your  pretty  face.  I  want 
a  good  stout  fellow;  and  I  thought  you  might  be  the  man.’  Upon  my 
word,  he  told  me  this  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  that  I  felt  nervous,  and  began 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  Still  I  hid  my  fears,  and  said,  ‘Well,  let  us  see. 
What’s  the  row  ?  ’  Then  he  replies,  ‘  Why,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  not 
laid  by  a  sou.  But,  if  anything  happened  to  a  certain  person  I  know,  I 
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should  be  rich  ;  and  yon  might  be  rich  as  well,  if  you  were  willing  to  gije 
him  a  little  pnsh  with  the  elbow,  so  as  to  send  him  off  rather  sooner/  n  J 
Earnestly  bent  upon  acting  the  part  necessary  for  his  system  of  defen®, 
the  prisoner  assumed  a  more  and  more  hypocritical  expression  of  repei^- 
ance  ;  but  the  magistrate,  although  no  doubt  thoroughly  disgnsted  with 
this  absurd  comedy,  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  face,  nor  make  the 
slightest  gesture.  Unquestionably  be  was  anxious  not  to  break  the  thiead 
of  this  important  evidence.  “  Ah,  sir  !  ”  exclaimed  Crochard,  witfc  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  “  when  I  heard  Chevassat  talk  like  that,  I  feli  my 
heart  turn  up,  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Good  Lord,  what  do  you  mean  .  yon 
want  me  to  commit  a  murder?  Never!  I’d  rather  die  first!’  But  he 
only  laughed  in  my  face,  and  answered,  *  Don’t  he  a  fool  :  who  talks  of 
murder  ?  I  spoke  of  an  accident.  Besides,  you  wonld  not  risk  anything. 
The  thing  would  happen  to  him  abroad.’  Still  I  continued  to  refuse,  and 
even  spoke  of  going  away  ;  but  Chevassat  produced  a  big  knife,  and  told 
me  that  now  I  had  his  secret  I  was  bound  to  go  on.  If  not !  and  he  gave 
me  such  a  terrible  look,  that,  upon  my  word,  I  was  fairly  frightened,  and 
sat  down  again.  Then  all  at  once  he  became  quite  as  jolly  as  he  had  been 
before  ;  and  whilst  he  kept  pouring  brandy  into  my  glass,  he  explained 
to  me  that  I  should  he  a  fool  to  hesitate,  for  I  should  never  find  such  a 
chance  again  of  making  my  fortune.  I  might  easily  succeed,  he  said  ;  and 
then  I  should  have  an  income  of  my  own,  keep  a  carriage  like  he  did, 
wear  quite  as  fine  clothes,  and  dine  every  day  just  as  we  had  been  dining 
that  eveuing.  I  became  more  and  more  excited.  The  gold  he  kept  on 
speaking  of  fairly  dazzled  my  mind,  and  besides,  all  the  liquor  I  had  been 
drinking  got  into  my  head.  To  urge  me  on  lie  drew  out  his  big  kuife 
agaiu,  and  flourished  it  before  my  face  ;  and  at  last  I  didn’t  know  what  I 
w  as  saying  or  doing.  I  got  up ;  and,  striking  the  table  with  my  fist,  I 
cried  out,  *  I’m  your  man  !  ’  ” 

Although  this  scene,  as  Crochard  described  it,  had  probably  never  taken 

Elace,  save  in  his  own  lively  imagination,  Daniel  could  not  help  trem- 
ling  under  his  coverlet  at  the  thought  of  these  two  scoundrels  planning 
his  death,  with  glass  in  hand,  and  their  elbows  resting  on  the  wine- stained 
tablecloth.  Lefloch,  on  his  side,  was  grasping  the  head  of  the  bedstead  so 
tightly  that  the  wood  positively  cracked.  Perhaps  he  fancied  he  was 
throttling  the  man  who  talked  so  coolly  of  murdering  his  lieutenant.  As 
for  the  magistrate  and  the  old  surgeon,  they  were  both  intently  watching 
the  prisoner,  who,  having  drawn  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  was 
diligently  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  he  hoped  to  extract  a  few  tears  from 
them.  “  Come,  come  !  ”  said  the  magistrate,  “  Don’t  let  us  have  a  scene.” 

Crochard  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  continued  in  a  tearful  tone,  “I 
really  can’t  say  what  happened  after  that.  I  was  dead  drunk,  and  don’t 
recollect  another  point ;  but  from  what  Chevassat  told  me  afterwards,  I  had 
to  he  carried  into  a  cab,  and  he  took  me  to  a  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  hired  a  room  for  me.  When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  a 
little  before  noon,  my  head  wa3  as  heavy  as  lead  ;  and  in  trying  to  recall 
what  had  happened  at  the  restaurant,  I  fancied  it  was  merely  the  bad  wine 
that  had  given  me  the  nightmare.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  no  dream  ; 
and  I  soon  found  that  out,  w'hen  a  waiter  came  up  with  a  letter  for  me. 
Chevassat  wrote  asking  me  to  come  to  his  house  and  have  breakfast, 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  business  w’ith  him.  Well,  I  went  to  the  address 
he  gave,  and  asked  the  concierge  where  M.  Justin  Chevassat  lived  in  the 
house  ;  and  he  directed  me  to  the  second  floor,  on  the  right  hand.  I  went 
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up,  rang  the  bell ;  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and  X  found  Chevassat  in  a 
dressing-gown,  lying  on  a  sofa  in  an  elegant  room.  On  the  way  I  had  made 
up  my  inind  to  tell  him  positively  that  he  need  not  count  upon  me  ;  for  the 
whole  affair  horrified  me,  and  I  retracted  all  I  had  said.  But,  as  soon  as 
I  began,  he  became  perfectly  furious,  called  me  a  coward  ancl  a  traitor, 
and  told  me  that  I  had  no  alternative  between  making  my  fortune  or 
having  liis  long  knife  stuck  between  my  shoulders.  At  the  same  time  he 
spread  a  great  heap  of  gold  out  before  me.  Then,  yes — then  I  became  weak. 
1  felt  I  was  caught.  Chevassat  frightened  me,  and  the  gold  intoxicated 
me.  I  pledged  my  word  ;  and  the  bargain  was  made.” 

As  he  said  this,  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  like  a  man  whose  heart  has  been  lightened  of  a  grievous  burden. 
He,  indeed,  felt  greatly  relieved.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  have  to  confess 
everything  on  the  spot,  without  a  moment’s  respite  to  combine  a  plan  of 
apology,  and  the  scoundrel  fancied  he  had  managed  cleverly  enough  to 
prepare  a  number  of  extenuating  circumstances  for  the  day  of  trial.  How¬ 
ever,  the  magistrate  promptly  intervened,  “Wait  a  bit,”  said  he.  “What 
were  the  conditions  that  you  and  Chevassat  agreed  upon?” 

“  Oh  !  very  simple,  sir.  I,  for  my  part,  said  yes  to  everything  he 
proposed.  He  magnetized  me,  I  tell  you  !  So  we  agreed  that  he  should 
pay  me  four  thousand  francs  in  advance,  and  six  thousand  certain  after¬ 
wards,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  sum  he  might  secure.” 

“  So  you  undertook  to  murder  a  man  for  ten  thousand  francs?” 

“  I  thought — ” 

“  Such  a  sum  is  very  far  from  those  fabulous  amounts  which  you  said 
had  blinded  and  carried  you  away.” 

“Excuse  me  !  there  was  a  share  in  the  great  fortune  as  well.” 

“  Ah  !  but  you  knew  very  well  that  Chevassat  would  never  have  given 
you  anything  out  of  it.” 

Crochard’s  hands  twitched  nervously.  “Chevassat  cheat  me!  erdton- 
nerre  /”  cried  he.  “  But  no  ;  he  knows  me  ;  he  would  never  have  dared — ” 

Catching  the  prisoner’s  eye,  the  magistrate  quietly  retorted,  “  Then  why 
did  you  tell  me  that  that  man  magnetized  you,  aud  frightened  you  out  of 
your  wits?”  The  scamp  had  been  caught,  and,  iustead  of  answering,  hung 
his  head,  and  tried  to  sob.  “Repentance  is  all  very  well,”  resumed  the 
magistrate,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  degree  touched  ;  “  but  just 
now  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  explain  how  your  trip  to  Cochin  China 
was  arranged.  Come,  collect  yourself,  and  give  us  the  particulars.” 

“Well,  as  to  that,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “Chevassat  explained  every¬ 
thing  to  me  at  breakfast ;  and  the  very  same  day  he  gave  me  the  address 
you  found  on  the  paper  in  which  my  bank-notes  were  wrapped.” 

“Why  did  -he  give  you  M.  Champcey’s  address?” 

“  So  that  I  might  know  him  personally.” 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  At  first,  when  I  heard  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  I  said  I  must  give 
it  np,  for  1  knew  that  there's  no  trilling  with  naval  officers.  But  Chevassat 
bullied  me,  so  that  at  last  I  lost  my  head  again,  and  promised  everything 
he  wi-hed.  1  Besides,’  lie  said,  ‘listen  to  my  plan.  The  Ministry  of  Marine 
has  advertised  for  mechanics  to  go  to  Saigon.  There  are  still  several 
vacancies  :  so  you  must  go  and  offer  yourself.  The  officials  will  accept  you, 
and  even  pay  your  journey  to  Rocheturt :  and  a  boat  will  carry  you  out  to 
tlic  frigate  “Conquest,”  anchored  in  the  roadstead.  Do  you  know  whom 
you’ll  find  on  board  ?  Why,  our  man,  Lieut.  Cbampcey.  Well  now,  I  tell 
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you  that  if  any  accident  happens  to  him,  either  during  the  voyage  or  at 
Saigon,  that  accident  will  pass  unnoticed,  like  a  letter  through  the  post.’ 
Yes,  that’s  what  he  told  me,  every  word  of  it ;  and  I  think  I  can  hear 
him  now.  And  I — T  was  so  completely  bewildered,  that  I  could  find  nothing 
to  say  in  return.  However,  one  thing  reassured  me  ;  and  I  thought,  ‘  Well, 
after  all,  with  my  antecedents,  they  won’t  accept  me  at  the  Ministry.1 
But  when  I  mentioned  the  difficulty  to  Chevassat,  he  simply  laughed. 
‘You  are  surely  more  of  a  fool  than  I  thought,’  he  said.  ‘Are  your  con¬ 
demnations  written  on  your  face?  No,  I  should  say.  Well,  as  you  will 
exhibit  your  papers  in  excellent  order,  you  will  be  accepted.’  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  said,  *  What  you  say  is  all  very  pretty,  but  the  mischief  is  that, 
as  I  havn’t  worked  at  my  profession  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  I  have  no 
papers  at  all. '  He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  answers,  ‘You  shall  have  your 
papers.’  That  poiut  worries  me  ;  so  I  retort,  '  If  I  have  to  steal  somebody’s 
papers,  and  change  my  name,  I  won’t  do  it.’  But  the  brigand  had  his  plan. 
‘You  shall  keep  your  own  name,’  he  said,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder. 
‘You  shall  always  be  Crochard,  surnamed  Bagnolet ;  and  you  shall  have 
your  papers  as  an  engraver  on  metal  as  perfect  as  anybody  can  have  them.’ 
And,  to  be  sure,  two  days  afterwards  he  gave  me  a  set  of  papers,  with 
signatures  and  seals,  all  in  perfect  order.” 

“  The  papers  found  in  your  room,  eh  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“Exactly.” 

“  Where  did  Chevassat  procure  them  ?  ” 

“  Procure  them  ?  Why,  he  concocted  them  himself.  He  can  do  anything 
he  chooses  with  his  pen,  the  scamp  !  If  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  imitate 
your  own  handwriting,  you  would  fancy  you  had  written  it  yourself.” 

Daniel  and  the  old  surgeon  exchanged  significant  glances.  This  was  a 
strong  and  very  important  point  in  connection  with  the  forged  letter  sent  to 
the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  considered  to  have  emanated  from  Daniel  himself. 
The  magistrate  was  as  much  struck  by  this  fact  as  they  were ;  but  his  features 
remained  unchanged ;  and  clinging  to  his  original  plan  in  spite  of  all  the  inci 
dents  of  the  examination,  he  asked,  “  These  papers  caused  no  suspicion?” 

“  None  whatever.  I  had  only  to  show  them,  and  the  officials  accepted 
me.  Besides,  Chevassat  said  he  would  enlist  some  people  in  my  behalf ; 
perhaps  I  had  been  specially  recommended.” 

“  And  so  you  sailed  ?  ” 

“Yes.  At  the  Ministry  they  gave  me  my  ticket  and  some  money  for 
travelling  expenses  ;  and,  five  days  after  my  first  meeting  with  Chevassat, 
I  was  on  board  ‘The  Conquest.’  Lieut.  Champcey  was  not  there.  Ah  !  I 
began  to  hope  he  would  not  join  the  expedition  at  all.  Unfortunately,  he 
arrived  forty -eight  hours  afterwards,  and  we  sailed  at  once.” 

“Now,  Crochard,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
on  your  mind  how  important  it  is  for  your  own  interests  that  you  should 
tell  the  truth.  Bemember,  all  your  statements  will  be  verified.  Do  you 
know  whether  Chevassat  lives  in  Paris  under  an  assumed  name  ?  ” 

“No,  sir  :  I  always  heard  him  called  Chevassat.” 

* ‘  What  ?  By  everybody  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  mean  by  his  concierge  and  servants.” 

The  magistrate  considered  for  a  moment  how  he  should  frame  his  next 
question;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  asked,  “Suppose  the — accident,  as 
you  call  it?  had  succeeded.  You  would  have  taken  ship  ;  have  arrived  in 
France  ;  and  gone  to  Paris  :  now,  how  would  you  have  found  Chevassat  to 
claim  your  six  thousand  francs  ?  ” 
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“  Why,  f  should  have  gone  to  his  house,  where  I  breakfasted  with  him  ; 
and  if  he  had  left,  the  concierge  would  have  told  me  where  he  was  living 
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now. 

“  Then  you  really  think  you  saw  him  at  his  own  rooms  ?  Consider.  If 
you  left  him  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  between  your  first  meeting  and  yTour 
subsequent  visit,  he  might  easily  have  improvised  new  quarters  for  himself.” 

“  Ah,  I  told  the  truth,  sir.  When  dinner  was  over,  I  had  lost  my  wits, 
and  I  did  not  get  wide  awake  again  till  noon  the  next  day.  Chevassat  had 
the  whole  night  and  next  morning  to  do  as  he  liked.”  Then,  as  a  suspicion 
suddenly  flashed  through  Crochard’s  mind,  he  exclaimed,  “Ah,  the  brigand  ! 
Why  did  he  urge  me  never  to  write  to  him  otherwise  than  ‘Poste  Restante  ’?” 

The  magistrate  had  turned  to  his  clerk.  “  Just  go  down,”  said  he,  “  and 
see  if  any  of  the  merchants  in  town  have  a  Paris  Directory.” 

The  clerk  sped  off  like  an  arrow,  and  promptly  returned  with  the  required 
volume.  The  magistrate  then  at  once  referred  to  the  address  in  the  Rue 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  found  against  “No.  39  ”  the  mention  “ Langlois,  Sump¬ 
tuous  Apartments  for  Families  and  Single  Persons.  Superior  Attendance.” 
“I  was  almost  sure  of  it,”  he  said  to  himself,  and,  handing  Daniel  the  paper 
on  which  the  words  Rue  de  l’Universite  could  be  deciphered,  he  asked, — 
“  Do  you  know  that  handwriting,  M.  Champcey  ?” 

Too  full  of  the  lawyer’s  shrewd  surmises  to  express  any  surprise,  Daniel 
looked  at  the  words,  and  coolly  replied,  “  That  is  de  Bre  van’s  writing.  ” 
Crochard’s  pale  face  flushed  crimson.  He  was  furious  at  the  idea  of  having 
been  duped  by  his  accomplice,  by  the  man  who  had  instigated  his  crime, 
for  which  he  would  probably  never  have  received  the  promised  reward. 
“Ah,  the  brigand  !”  he  exclaimed.  “And  to  think  I  was  very  near  not 
denouncing  him  at  all  !  ”  A  faint  smile  crossed  the  magistrate’s  face. 
His  object  had  been  attained.  He  had  foreseen  this  wrath  on  the 
prisoner’s  part ;  he  had  indeed  carefully  prepared  it,  trusting  that  it 
would  bring  him  full  light  on  the  whole  subject.  “  To  cheat  me,  me  !  ” 
continued  Crochard  with  extraordinary  vehemence, — “to  cheat  a  friend, 
an  old  comrade  !  Ah,  the  rascal !  But  he  shan’t  go  to  paradise  if  I  can 
help  it  !  Ah,  you  want  to  cut  off  my  head,  eh  ?  W  ell  take  it  and  have 
done  with  it.  I  shall  be  satisfied,  providing  he  has  his  cut  off  as  well.” 

“  But  he  hasn’t  even  been  arrested  yet.” 

“Oh,  its  easy  enough  to  catch  him,  sir.  He  must  be  anxious  at  not 
hearing  from  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  goes  every  day  to  the  post-office  to  in¬ 
quire  if  there  are  no  letters  yet  for  M.  X.  O.  X.  88.  I  can  write  to  him. 
Do  you  want  me  to  do  so  ?  I  can  tell  him  that  I  have  once  more 
missed  it,  and  that  I  have  been  caught  even,  but  that  the  police  have  found 
out  nothing,  and  have  set  me  free  again.  I’m  sure  the  scamp  will  keep 
quiet  after  that ;  and  all  the  police  wil1  have  to  do  will  be  to  go  and  arrest 
him  at  his  lodgings.” 

The  magistrate  had  allowed  the  prisoner  to  give  free  vent  to  his  rage, 
knowing  by  experience  how  intensely  criminals  hate  an  accomplice  who 
betrays°them.  And  he  was  in  hopes  that  Crochard’s  rage  might  suggest 
some  new  idea,  or  furnish  him  with  new  facts.  However,  on  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  much,  he  said,  “  Justice  cannot  stoop  to  such 
expedients.  ”  And  noticing  how  disappointed  Crochard  looked,  he  added, 
“You  had  better  try  and  recollect  all  you  can.  Have  you  forgotten  or 
concealed  anything  that  might  assist  us  in  carrying  out  this  investigation?” 
“  No  :  I  think  I  have  told  you  everything.” 

“  You  cannot  furnish  any  additional  evidence  of  Justin  Chevassat’s 
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complicity,  of  his  efforts  to  tempt  you  to  commit  this  crime,  ui  01  tha 
forgery  he  committed  in  providing  a  false  set  of  papers  for  you  ?  ” 

“  No  !  Ah,  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind  him  tnat 
could  convict  him.  And  yet,  if  we  could  meet  face  to  face,  I’d  undertake, 
just  by  looking  at  him,  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him  somehow.” 

“  You  will  meet  face  to  face,  I  promise  you.” 

The  prisoner  seemed  amazed.  “Are  you  going  to  send  for  Chevassat?  ” 
he  asked;  and  on  learning  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  to  be  sent  home  to 
be  tried  there,  a  flash  of  joy  darted  from  his  eyes.  He  knew  the  voyage 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  one  ;  but  the  prospect  of  being  tried  in  France  was 
to  his  mind  as  good  as  an  escape  from  capital  punishment.  Besides,  he 
delighted  in  advance  in  the  idea  of  seeing  Chevassat  in  court,  seated  by  his 
side  as  a  fellow-prisoner.  “Ah,”  said  he,  “so  you  mean  to  send  me  home.” 

“  YTes,  on  board  the  first  State  vessel  that  leaves  Saigon.” 

The  magistrate  went  to  the  table  where  the  clerk  was  writing,  and 
rapidly  glanced  over  the  long  deposition  to  see  if  anything  had  been 
overlooked.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  “  Now  give  me  as  accurate  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Justin  Chevassat  as  you  can.” 

Crocliard  passed  his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  forehead  ;  and  then  with 
his  eyes  staring  into  space,  and  his  neck  distended  as  if  he  perceived  a 
phantom,  he  replied  :  “  Chevassat  is  a  man  of  my  age  ;  but  he  does  not 
look  more  than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty.  That  is  what  made  me 
hesitate  at  first  when  I  met  him  on  the  boulevard.  He  is  a  handsome 
fellow,  tall,  well  built,  and  wearing  all  his  beard.  He  looks  clever;  he  lias 
soft  eyes  ;  and  his  face  inspires  confidence  at  once.” 

“Ah!  that’s  Maxime  all  over,”  exclaimed  Daniel;  and  turning  to 
Lefloch,  he  added  :  “Since  iny  illness,  hasn’t  some  of  my  luggage  been 
brought  here  from  on  board  ship?  ” 

“Yes,  lieutenant,  all  of  it.” 

“Well,  try  and  find  a  big  red  book  with  silver  clasps.  You  have  no 
doubt  often  seen  me  looking  at  it,” 

“  Yes,  lieutenant;  and  I  know  where  it  is.”  And  opening  one  of  the 
trunks,  piled  up  iu  a  corner  of  tha  room,  he  drew  from  it  a  photograph 
album,  which,  upon  a  sign  from  Daniel,  he  handed  to  the  magistrate. 

“Please  ask  the  prisoner,”  said  Daniel  at  the  same  time,  “ if,  among  the 
sixty  or  seventy  portraits  in  that  book,  he  can  recognise  anyone  of  them?” 

The  album  was  handed  to  Crocliard,  who  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  till 
all  of  a  sudden  he  cried  out,  “Here  he  is,  Justin  Chevassat !  Oh  !  that’s  his 
face,  I’m  sure  of  it.”  From  his  bed  Daniel  could  see  the  photograph, 
and  he  immediately  rejoined,  “  That  is  Maxime’s  portrait.” 

After  this  decisive  evidence,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
Justin  Chevassat  and  Maxime  de  Br^van  being  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  investigation  was  complete,  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  on  in  Saigon  : 
the  remaining  evidence  had  to  be  collected  in  Paris.  The  magistrate 
therefore  directed  the  clerk  to  read  over  Crochard’s  statement,  and  the 
prisoner  listened  to  the  perusal  without  raising  a  single  objection.  But  when 
he  had  signed  it,  and  the  gendarmes  were  about  to  handcuff  him,  prior  to 
leading  him  back  to  jail,  he  asked  leave  to  make  an  addition.  The 
magistrate  assented,  and  Crochard  at  once  began  :  “  I  do  not  want  to  excuse 
myself,  nor  to  pretend  I’in  inuocent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  like  to 
seem  worse  than  I  really  am.”  He  had  assumed  a  very  decided  position, 
aud  evidently  aimed  at  imparting  to  his  words  an  expression  of  coarse  but 
perfect  frankness,  “  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  what  I  had  undertaken 
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to  do.  It  never  entered  my  head  to  kill  the  lieutenant  treacherously.  If  1 
had  been  a  brute,  he  would  no  longer  be  here.  For  I  might  have  done  his 
business  most  effectively  a  dozen  times,  but  I  didn’t  venture.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  think  of  Chevassat’s  big  promises  :  at  the  last  moment,  my  heart 
always  failed  me.  The  thing  was  too  much  for  me.  And  the  proof  of  it  is, 
that  I  missed  him  ten  yards  off.  The  only  time  when  I  tried  it  really  in 
earnest  was  in  the  little  boat,  because  then  I  ran  some  risk  :  it  was  like  a 
duel,  for  my  life  was  as  much  at  stake  as  the  lieutenant’s.  I  can  swim  as 
well  as  anybody,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in  a  river  like  the  Dong-Nai,  at  night¬ 
time,  and  with  such  a  current,  no  swimmer  can  hold  his  own.  The 
lieutenant  got  out  of  it ;  but  I  was  very  nearly  drowned.  I  could  not  get  on 
land  again  until  I  had  been  carried  down  two  miles  or  more  ;  and  when 
I  did  get  on  shore,  I  sank  in  the  mud  up  to  my  hips.  Now,  I  humbly 
beg  the  lieutenant’s  pardon  ;  and  you  shall  see  if  I  am  going  to  let 
Cbevassat  escape.”  Thereupon  he  held  out  his  hands  for  the  gyves 
with  a  theatrical  gesture,  and  left  the  room. 


XXVII. 

In  the  meantime,  the  long,  trying  scene  had  exhausted  Dauiel,  and  he 
lay  panting  on  his  bed.  The  surgeon  and  the  lawyer  withdrew,  to  let  him 
have  some  rest.  He  certainly  needed  it ;  but  how  could  he  sleep  with  the 
fearful  idea  of  Henriette  being  at  the  mercy  of  Justin  Chevassat,  alias 
Maxime  de  Br^van,  a  forger,  a  former  galley-slave,  and  the  accomplice 
and  friend  of  Crochard,  surnanied  Bagnolet  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  pretty 
certain  that  Maxime  de  Erevan  would  not  escape  punishment.  But 
what  would  be  the  use  of  vengeance  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  when 
Henriette  must  have  long  since  been  forced  to  seek  in  suicide  the  only 
refuge  from  Erevan’s  persecution.  He  had  done  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done.  On  recovering  his  reason  after  his  terrible  sufferings,  he  had 
hastened  to  write  to  Henriette,  begging  her  to  take  courage,  and  promis¬ 
ing  her  that  he  would  soon  be  near  her.  In  this  letter  he  had  enclosed 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  francs.  It  was  on  its  way.  But  how  long 
would  it  take  to  reach  her?  Three  or  four  months,  perhaps  even  more. 
Would  it  reach  her  in  time  ?  Might  it  not  be  intercepted,  like  the  others? 
All  these  anxieties  tortured  Daniel,  and  made  his  situatiou  intolerable. 

However,  his  convalescence  pursued  its  usual  course,  and  a  fortnight 
after  Crochard’s  confession,  he  could  get  up  :  he  spent  the  afternoon  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  was  eveu  able  to  take  a  few  steps  in  his  room.  The  next 
week  he  was  able  to  get  down  into  the  garden  of  the  hospital,  and  to  walk 
about,  leaning  on  Lefloch’s  arm.  And  with  his  strength  and  health,  hope, 
also,  began  to  return;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  two  letters  from  Henriette 
rekindled  the  fever.  In  one  the  poor  girl  told  him  how  she  had  lived  so 
far  on  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  little  jewellery  she  had 
taken  with  her,  and  expressed  her  intention  of  seeking  employment  of 
some  sort  in  order  to  support  herself.  In  the  other,  however,  she  wrote, 
“None  of  my  efforts  to  procure  work  has  so  far  succeeded.  The  future  is 
getting  darker  and  darker.  I  shall  soon  be  without  bread.  Still  I  shall 
struggle  on  to  the  last  extremity,  -were  it  only  to  defer  our  enemies’  triumph. 
But, &  Daniel,  if  you  wish  to  see  your  Henriette  again,  come  back  :  oh, 
pray,  come  back  1  ”  This  letter  drove  Dauiel  to  despair.  What  could  he 
look  forward  to  now?  No  doubt,  to  a  final  missive  in  which  Henriette 
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would  tell  him,  “It  is  all  over — lam  dying — Farewell!”  The  thought 
almost  maddened  him.  So  he  sent  for  the  chief  surgeon,  shewed  him 
Henriette’s  despairing  appeal,  and  declared  that  he  must  start  for  France. 

“lam  sure,”  thought  the  old  surgeon  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  “  1 
am  sure  I  should  do  the  same  if  I  were  in  this  poor  fellow’s  place.  But 
would  such  an  act  of  imprudence  be  of  any  use  to  him?  Iso  :  for  he  could 
not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Dong-Nai  alive.  So  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  him 
here  :  and  that  can  be  done,  as  he  is  still  unable  to  go  out  alone  :  and 
Lefloch  will  obey  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  tell  him  that  his  master’s  life 
depends  upon  his  obedience.”  However,  as  he  knew  it  would  never 
do  to  meet  so  decided  a  determination  as  Daniel’s  by  a  flat  refusal,  he 
replied  aloud,  “Very  well,  then;  let  it  be  as  you  choose!”  Only  he 
came  in  again  the  same  evening,  and,  with  an  air  of  disappointment, 
remarked,  “It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  going,  but  there  is  one  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  which  we  neither  thought,  and  that  is,  there  is  no  vessel 
going  home.” 

“Heally,  doctor?” 

“  Ah  !  mj’  dear  friend,”  replied  the  old  surgeon  boldly,  “  do  you  think 
I  could  deceive  you  ?  ” 

Evidently  Daniel  thought  him  quite  capable  of  doing  so  ;  but  he  took 
good  care  not  to  show  his  suspicions,  resolving  to  make  other  inquiries  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  It  came  the  very  next  morning.  Two 
friends  of  his  called  to  see  him.  He  sent  Lefloch  out  of  the  room  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  and  then  begged  them  to  go  down  to  the  port,  and  engage  a 
passage  for  him, — no,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  man,  whom  urgent 
business  recalled  to  France.  The  two  officers  eagerly  disappeared.  They 
sStaid  away  three  hours  ;  and,  when  they  came  back,  their  answer  was  the 
same  as  the  doctor’s.  They  declared  they  had  made  inquiries  on  all  sides ; 
and  were  quite  sure  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  in  Saigon  ready  to  sail 
for  home.  Ten  other  persons  whom  Daniel  asked  to  do  the  same  thing 
brought  him  the  same  answer.  And  yet,  that  very  week,  two  ships  sailed 
— one  for  Havre  and  the  other  for  Bordeaux.  But  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
hospital  and  Lefloch  were  so  well  drilled,  that  no  visitor  reached  Daniel 
without  having  thoroughly  learned  his  lesson.  So  thus  he  was  kept  quiet 
for  a  fortnight ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  declared  he  felt  quite  well 
enough  to  look  out  for  a  ship  himself ;  and  that,  if  he  could  do  no  better, 
he  should  sail  for  Singapore,  where  he  would  certainly  find  a  passage  home. 
It  would,  of  course,  have  been  simple  folly  to  try  and  detain  a  man  who 
was  so  bent  upon  his  purpose ;  and,  as  his  first  visit  to  the  port  would  have 
revealed  to  him  the  true  state  of  tilings,  the  old  surgeon  preferred  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  When  he  learned  that  he  had  missed  two  ships, 
Daniel  was  at  first  naturally  very  much  incensed.  But  the  surgeon  was 
prepared  with  his  justification,  and  replied  with  an  air  of  solemnity  which 
he  rarely  assumed, — “  I  have  only  obeyed  my  conscience.  If  I  had  let  you 
set  sail  in  your  condition,  I  should  have  virtually  sent  you  to  your  grave, 
and  have  thus  deprived  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  of  her  last  and  only  chance 
of  salvation.” 

“  But  if  I  get  there  too  late,”  answered  Daniel — too  late  by  a  week  or  a 
day — don’t  you  think,  doctor,  that  I  shall  curse  your  prudence  ?  And  who 
knows,  now,  when  a  ship  will  leave  ?” 

“  When?  Why,  in  five  days’  time  ;  and  that  ship  is  the  ‘Saint  Louis,’ 
a  famous  clipper,  and  so  good  a  sailer  that  you  will  easily  overtake  the  two 
big  three-masters  that  have  sailed  before  you.” 
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Then  offering  his  hand  to  Daniel*  ,ie  added, — “  Come,  don’t  blame  an  old 
friend  who  has  doue  what  he  thought  his  duty.” 

Daniel  was  too  painfully  affected  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  old 
surgeon’s  conclusive  and  sensible  reasons  ;  he  only  realized  that  his  friends 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  conditiou  to  keep  him  in  the  dark.  Still  he 
also  felt  that  it  would  have  been  black  ingratitude  and  foolish  obstinacy  to 
harbour  the  slightest  resentment,  so  taking  the  proferred  hand,  and 
pressing  it  warmly,  he  replied  with  genuine  emotion, — “Whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  me,  doctor,  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  my 
life  to  your  skill  and  devotion.  ” 

“1  have  attended  you  as  I  would  have  attended  anyone  else,”  retorted 
the  surgeon,  as  usual  concealing  his  true  feelings  under  an  affected  bi-us- 
querie,  “that’s  my  duty,  and  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  your 
gratitude.  If  any  one  owes  me  thanks,  its  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry ;  and 
I  beg  you  will  remind  her  of  it  when  she  is  your  wife.  And  now  be 
good  enough  to  dismiss  all  these  dismal  ideas,  and  remember  that  you 
have  only  live  days  longer  to  tremble  with  impatience  in  this  abominable 
country.” 

He  spoke  as  though  those  five  days  were  nothing ;  but  they  seemed  an 
eternity  to  Daniel.  He  had  soon  made  all  his  preparations  for  departure, 
and  obtained  a  furlough  for  Lefloch,  who  was  to  go  with  him,  and  at  noon 
the  same  day  he  was  asking  himself  with  terror,  how  he  should  be  able  to 
employ  all  his  remaining  time.  Fortunately,  that  very  afternoou  he  was 
asked  to  go  and  see  the  magistrate  at  the  court-house.  Daniel  found  the 
shrewd  investigator  greatly  changed.  A  mail  which  had  just  arrived  had 
brought  him  the  news  of  his  appointment  to  a  judgeship,  which  he  had  long 
anxiously  desired,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  return  to  France.  He 
meant  to  sail  in  a  frigate  which  was  to  leave  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  iu  which  Crochard  also  was  to  be  seut  home.  “  He  hoped,”  he  said, 
“that  his  new  appointment  would  enable  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
case  in  which  Daniel  was  interested,  and  that  he  should  have  Justin 
Chevassat,  alias  de  Brevan,  in  the  dock  before  him.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  case  that  he  had  asked  Daniel  to  call ;  for  having  learned  from  the 
chief  surgeon  that  he  would  sail  in  a  few  days,  he  wished  to  entrust  to 
him  an  important  packet,  which  he  must  hand  to  the  public  prosecutor  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Paris.  “  This,”  said  he,  “  is  an  additional  precaution  we 
take  to  prevent  Maxime  de  Br6van  from  escaping  us.” 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  Daniel  left  the  court-house ;  and  on  the  little 
square  in  front  he  found  the  old  surgeon  waiting  to  take  him  off  to  dinner, 
and  a  game  of  whist  in  the  evening.  So,  when  he  undressed  at  night,  he 
said  to  himself,  “After  all  the  day  has  not  been  so  very  long  !  ”  But  then 
there  were  four  more  to  come  !  Obeying  an  invincible  attraction  he  betook 
himself  every  day  to  the  port  where  the  ‘  ‘  Saint  Louis  ”  was  taking  its  cargo 
on  board,  and  spent  hour  after  hour  watching  the  Chinese  and  Annamite 
stevedores  as  they  lowered  bale  after  bale  into  the  hold.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  they  were  abominably  slow  and  lazy,  and  he  constantly  betook  himself 
with  some  complaint  or  other  to  the  little  cafe  on  the  wharf,  where  the 
captain  of  the  “  Saint  Louis  ”  was  generally  to  be  found.  “  Your  men  will 
never  finish,  captain,”  he  would  say.  “You  will  never  be  ready  by  Sunday.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  lieutenant,”  the  captain  invariably  replied,  with  his 
strong  Marseilles  accent.  “The  ‘  Saint  Louis,’  I  tell  you,  beats  the  Indian 
mail  in  punctuality.”  And  indeed,  on  Saturday,  when  Cliampcey  went  as 
usual  to  the  cafe ,  the  captain  exclaimed,— “  W ell,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  We 
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are  all  ready.  At  five  o’clock  I  shall  get  my  mail  at  the  post-office ;  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning  we  start.  I  was  just  going  to  send  you  word  that  you 
had  better  sleep  on  board.” 

That  evening  the  officers  of  the  "  Conquest  ”  gave  Daniel  a  farewell 
dinner  ;  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  when,  after  having  once  more  shaken 
hands  with  the  old  chief  surgeon,  he  took  possession  of  his  state-room,  one  of 
the  largest  on  board  the  “  Saint  Louis,”  and  in  which  two  berths  had  been 
fitted  up,  so  that,  in  case  of  need,  Lefloch  might  be  at  hand  to  attend  his 
master.  At  last,  towards  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Daniel  was  roused  by  a 
noise  of  clanking  chains,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  sailors.  He  hastened 
on  deck.  The  anchors  were  being  weighed,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the 
“  Saint  Louis  ”  sped  down  the  Doog-Nai,  impelled  both  by  the  wind  and  the 
rapid  current.  “  Now,”  said  Daniel  to  Lefloch,  “  I  shall  judge,  by  the  time 
it  takes  us  to  get  home,  if  fortune  is  on  my  side.  ” 

Yes,  fate  at  last  declared  for  him.  Never  had  the  most  favourable  winds 
hastened  a  ship  so  swiftly  home  before.  The  *  ‘  Saint  Louis  ”  was  a  first-class 
sailer;  and  the  captain,  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
fleet,  exacted  the  utmost  from  his  ship  ;  so  that  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
leaving  Saigon,  on  a  fine  winter  afternoon,  Daniel  could  see  the  hills  above 
Marseilles  rising  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
reaching  the  end,  both  of  his  voyage  and  his  anxiety.  Yet  two  days  more, 
and  he  would  be  in  Paris,  and  his  fate  would  be  irrevocably  sealed.  But 
would  they  let  him  go  on  shore  that  evening  ’  He  trembled  as  he  thought 
of  all  the  formalities  which  have  to  be  observed  wffien  a  ship  arrives  in  port. 
The  quarantine  authorities  might  raise  difficulties,  and  cause  a  fresh  delay. 
Standing  by  the  captain’s  side,  he  was  watching  the  masts,  loaded  with  all 
the  canvas  they  could  carry,  when  a  cry  from  the  lookout  man  attracted 
his  attention.  The  seaman  reported  that  a  small  boat  was  making  signals 
of  distress,  at  two  ship’s  lengths  on  the  starboard  side.  The  captain  and 
Daniel  exchanged  glances  of  disappointment.  The  slightest  delay  at  this 
moment  deprived  them  of  all  hope  of  going  on  shore  that  night.  And  who 
could  tell  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  rescue  the  men  on  board  that 
boat  ?  “  Well,  never  mind  !  ”  said  Daniel.  “  We  have  to  do  it.” 

“I  wish  they  were  in  paradise !”  swore  the  captain.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  everything  done  to  slacken  speed,  and  then  tacked  so  as  to  approach 
the  little  boat.  It  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  manoeuvre ;  but  at  last, 
after  half -an -hour’s  work,  the  seamen  of  the  ‘  Saint  Louis  ’  managed  to  throw 
a  rope  into  the  skiff.  It  carried  two  men,  who  at  once  boarded  the  clipper. 
One  of  them  was  a  young  sailor,  and  the  other  an  individual  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  attired  very  much  like  a  country  gentleman.  He  seemed  ill 
at  ease,  and  glanced  round  in  all  directions.  However,  whilst  they  were 
hoisting  themselves  up  by  the  man-rope,  the  captain  of  the  “Saint  Louis” 
had  had  time  to  examine  their  boat,  and  to  see  that  it  was  in  good  condition, 
and  everything  in  it  in  perfect  order.  Crimson  with  wrath,  he  caught  the 
young  sailor  by  his  collar  ;  and,  shaking  him  roughly,  exclaimed  with  a 
formidable  oath,  “Are  you  making  fun  of  me?  What  wi  etched  joke  have 
you  been  playing?” 

Like  the  captain,  the  seamen  of  the  “  Saint  Louis  ”  had  also  perceived  that 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  skiff  warranted  the  signals  of  distress  which 
had  excited  their  sympathy  ;  and  they  felt  very  indignant  at  what  they 
considered  a  stupid  mystification.  They  surrounded  the  sailor  with  a 
threatening  air,  while  he  struggled  in  the  captain’s  hand,  and  cried  in  his 
Marseilles  jargon, — “  Let  go  1  You’re  throttling  me  !  It  is  not  my  fault. 
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It  was  the  gentleman  there,  who  hired  my  boat  for  a  sail.  I  wouldn’t  make 
the  signal ;  but — ” 

However,  the  poor  fellow  would  probably  have  experienced  some  very 
rough  treatment,  if  the  “gentleman  ”  he  referred  to  had  not  hastened  for¬ 
ward,  exclaiming, — “Let  that  poor  boy  go  !  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame  !  ” 
The  enraged  captain  pushed  the  speaker  back,  and,  giving  him  a  savage 
look,  retorted,  “Ah!  so  it  was  you  who  dared — ” 

“  Yes,  I  did.  But  I  had  my  reasons.  This  is  surely  the  ‘  Saint  Louis/ 
coming  from  Saigon  ?  ” 

“Yes.  What  next?” 

“You  have  on  board  Lieut.  Champcey  of  the  navy?” 

Daniel,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness  of  the  scene,  now  stepped  forward, 
greatly  puzzled.  “I  am  Lieut.  Champcey,  sir,”  he  said.  “What  do  you 
desire  ?  ” 

But,  instead  of  replying,  the  “gentleman ”  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  in 
a  perfect  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  murmured  :  “We  triumph  at  last !”  Then 
turning  to  Daniel  and  the  captain,  he  said, — “But  come,  gentlemen,  come  !  I 
must  explain  my  conduct ;  and  we  must  be  alone  for  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  ” 
When  he  first  appeared  on  deck,  the  queer  old  customer  had  seemed  very 
pale,  as  if  he  had  just  had  an  attack  of  sea-sickness,  but  now  he  had  appar¬ 
ently  quite  recovered,  and  although  the  vessel  rolled  considerably,  he 
followed  the  captain  and  Daniel  to  the  quarter-deck  with  a  firm  step. 
“  Could  I  be  here,  if  I  hadn’t  used  a  stratagem  ?  ”  he  asked  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  “  Evidently  not.  And  yet  I  had  the  most  powerful  motive  in 
wishing  to  board  the  ‘Saint  Louis’  before  she  entered  port  :  so  I  didn’t 
hesitate.  ”  Then  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  he  added, 
“Here  is  my  apology,  Lieut.  Champcey  :  see  if  it  is  sufficient.” 

Utterly  amazed,  the  young  officer  took  the  paper  and  read,  “  I  am  saved, 
Daniel ;  and  I  owe  my  life  to  the  man  who  will  hand  you  this.  I  shall  alsi. 
owe  him  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again.  Confide  in  him  as  you  would  in  your 
best  and  most  devoted  friend  ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  hesitate  to 
follow  his  advice  literally.—  Henriette.”  Daniel  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
tottered.  This  unexpected  happiness  overcame  him.  “Then — it  is  true — 
she  is  alive,”  he  stammered. 

“  She  is  at  my  sister’s  house,  safe  from  all  danger.” 

“  And  you,  sir,  you  saved  her?” 

“I  did.” 

Prompt  like  thought,  Daniel  grasped  the  old  man’s  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
“Never,  sir,  never,  whatever  may  happen,  can  I  thank  you  enough.  But 
remember,  you  can  count  upon  Lieutenant  Champcey  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  on  all  occasions.” 

The  queer  old  fellow’s  lips  curved  into  a  strange  smile  ;  and,  shaking  his 
head,  he  said,  “  BeforeTong  I  shall  remind  you  of  your  promise,  lieutenant.  ” 
Standing  between  the  two  men,  the  astonished  captain  of  the  “Saint 
Louis”  looked  alternately  at  both  of  them,  listening  without  under¬ 
standing,  and  imagining  marvellous  things.  The  only  point  he  mastered 
was,  that  his  presence  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  useful.  “  Well,”  said  he 
to  Daniel,  “if  this  was  done  to  oblige  you,  lieutenant,  I  suppose  we  can’t 
blame  this  gentleman  for  the  ugly  trick  he  played  us.” 

“Blame  him  ?  Oh,  certainly  not !  ” 

“Then  I’ll  leave  you.  I  believe  I  treated  the  sailor  who  brought  him 
rather  roughly ;  but  I’ll  order  him  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  will  set  him 
right  again!”  Witli  these  words  the  captain  discreetly  withdrew. 
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“  You  may  perhaps  say,  M.  Champccy,”  said  the  hearer  of  Henriette’s 
letter,  ‘  ‘  that  it  would  have  heen  much  more  simple  to  wait  for  you  in  port, 
and  hand  you  my  note  of  introduction  there.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
would  have  heen  most  imprudent.  Now,  I  heard  of  your  coming  home  at 
the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  others  may  have  heard  of  it  as  well.  So  as 
soon  as  the  “  Saint  Louis  ”  was  signalled  in  Marseilles,  a  spy,  no  doubt, 
came  down  to  the  port,  intending  to  follow  and  watch  you,  and  report  every¬ 
thing  you  ma}r  do.” 

‘  *  What  does  it  matter  ?  ” 

“Ah!  don’t  say  that,  sir!  If  our  enemies  hear  of  our  meeting,  you 
see — if  they  only  find  out  that  we  have  conversed  together — everything 
would  he  lost.  They  would  realise  the  danger  that  threatens  them,  and 
escape.” 

Daniel  could  hardly  trust  his  ears.  “Our  enemies?”  he  asked, 
emphasizing  the  word  “our.” 

“Yes  :  I  mean  our  enemies — Sarah  Brandon,  Countess  de  Yille-Handry, 
Maxime  de  Brdvan,  Thomas  Elgin,  and  Mrs  Brian.  Do  you  know  that  for 
five  years  I  have  only  lived  in  hopes  of  heing  able  to  punish  them.  Yes, 
for  five  years  I  have  followed  them  with  the  perseverance  of  an  Indian — 
patiently,  incessantly,  undermining  each  inch  of  ground  beneath  their 
steps.  And  they  suspect  nothing.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  aware  of  my 
existence.  Besides,  even  if  they  knew  I  lived  they  would  scarcely  care, 
for  they  have  pushed  me  so  far  down  into  the  mud,  that  they  cannot 
imagine  I  could  ever  rise  again,  even  to  their  level.  They  triumph  with 
impunity ;  they  hoast  of  their  unpunished  wickedness,  and  think  they  are 
strong  and  safe  from  all  attacks,  hecause  they  have  the  prestige  and  power 
of  gold.  And  yet  their  hour  is  nigh.  I,  who  have  been  compelled  to  hide, 
and  suhsist  on  my  daily  labour — I  have  attained  my  end.  Everything  is 
ready ;  and  I  have  only  to  touch  the  proud  fabric  of  their  crimes  for  it  to 
fail  upon  them,  and  crush  them  all  heneath  its  ruins.  Ah  !  if  I  could  see 
them  only  suffer  one-fourth  of  what  they  have  made  me  suffer,  I  should  die 
content.”  Henriette’s  messenger  seemed  to  have  grown  a  foot  taller; 
hatred  distorted  his  previously  placid  face  ;  his  voice  tremhled  with  rage ; 
and  his  yellow  eyes  shone  with  feverish  passion. 

Daniel  wondered  what  the  people  who  had  sworn  to  ruin  himself  and 
Henriette  could  have  done  to  this  queer-looking  individual  in  the  hright- 
fiowered  waistcoat  and  high-collared  coat.  “  But  who  are  you,  sir  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

‘  ‘  Who  ami?”  replied  the  man,  as  emphatically  as  if  he  were  going  to 
make  a  revelation;  “who  am  I?”  But  he  paused;  and,  dropping  his 
head  and  lowering  his  voice,  he  simply  said,  “I  am  Antoine  Ravinet, 
dealer  in  curiosities.” 

In  the  meantime  the  clipper  had  been  making  way  rapidly.  The  white 
country-houses  on  the  high  hluffs  amid  the  pine-groves  were  already  easily 
distinguished,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Chateau  d’lf  rose  clearly  against  the 
deep  hlue  sky.  “We  are  getting  very  near,”  exclaimed  Papa  Ravinet; 
“and  I  must  return  to  my  boat.  I  did  not  come  out  so  far  for  any 
one  to  see  me  hoard  the  *  Saint  Louis.’  ”  And  when  Daniel  offered  him  his 
state-room  as  a  place  of  concealment,  he  replied,  “No,  no!  I  must  go 
hack  to  Paris  by  rail  to-night.  I  came  down  for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling 
you  this — Mile.  Henriette  is  at  my  sister’s  house ;  but  you  must  take  care 
not  to  come  there.  Neither  Sarah  nor  Br4van  know  what  has  hecome  of 
her  :  they  think  she  has  thrown  herself  into  tha  river;  'and  this  conviction 
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is  our  safety  and  strength.  As  they  will  certainly  have  you  watched,  the 
slightest  imprudence  might  betray  us.” 

“But  I  must  see  Henriette,  sir.” 

“  Certainly ;  and  I  have  found  the  means  for  it.  Instead  of  going  to 
your  former  lodgings,  go  to  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre.  I  will  arrange  that  my 
sister  and  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  shall  take  rooms  there  before  you  reach 
Paris  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  to  have  news  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  your  arrival.  But,  heavens,  how  near  we  are  !  I  must  make  haste.” 
At  Daniel’s  request  the  ship  lay  by  long  enough  to  allow  Papa  Ravinet  and 
his  sailor  to  get  back  into  their  boat  again.  When  they  were  safely  stowed 
away,  and  just  as  they  cast  off  the  man-rope,  the  old  dealer  called 
to  Daniel,  “  We  shall  soon  see  you  !  Rely  upon  me  !  To-night  Mile. 
Henriette  shall  have  a  telegram.” 


XXVIII, 

While  Papa  Ravinet,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  “Saint  Louis,”  was 
pressing  Daniel’s  hand,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  there  were  two  poor 
women  in  Paris  praying  and  watching  with  breathless  anxiety — Mme. 
Bertolle,  the  old  dealer’s  sister  ;  and  Henriette,  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s 
daughter.  Papa  Ravinet’s  conduct  on  the  previous  night  had  been  so 
extraordinary  that  they  were  both  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Was  it  really  true  that  Daniel  was  returning  to  France? 
When  might  they  expect  news — a  telegram  from  the  old  dealer — and  how 
long  would  it  take  him  to  reach  Marseilles  ?  Neither  of  them  were 
acquainted  with  the  route  from  Paris  to  the  south  of  France.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  distances,  the  names  of  the  stations,  and  even  of  most  of  the 
large  towns  through  which  the  railroad  passes.  “  We  must  try  and  get  a 
railway-guide,”  said  Mme.  Bertolle  at  last,  just  after  they  had  made  a 
pretence  at  dining.  And,  quite  proud  of  her  happy  thought,  she  at  once 
went  down-stairs,  hurried  to  the  nearest  library,  and  soon  reappeared, 
triumphantly  flourishing  a  yellow  pamphlet.  “Now  we  shall  see  it  all, 
my  dear  child,”  she  exclaimed.  Then,  placing  the  guide  on  the  tablecloth 
between  them,  they  looked  for  the  page  giving  the  trains  from  Paris  to 
juyons  and  Marseilles.  The  express  which  Papa  Ravinet  was  to  have 
taken  was  nexo  referred  to,  and  they  delighted  in  counting  up  how 
swiftly  the  train  travelled,  and  noting  all  the  stations  where  it  stopped. 
Then,  when  the  table  was  cleared,  instea  of  going  industriously  to  work 
as  usual,  they  kept  constantly  glancing  at  the  cloc  ,  and,  after  consulting 
the  guide,  remarked  to  each  other, — “He  is  at  Monterea  now.”  “He 
must  be  beyond  Sens.”  “  He- will  soon  be  at  Tonnerre.” 

A  childish  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  and  a  very  idle  occupation.  But  who 
of  us  has  not,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  derived  a  wonderful  pleasure,  or 
perhaps  unspeakable  relief  from  impatience  or  even  grief,  by  thus  following 
through  space  some  loved  one  who  was  hastening  away,  or  coming  home  ? 
Towards  midnight,  however,  the  old  lady  remarked  that  it  was  getting 
late,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  go  to  bed.  “  Do  you  think  you  will 
sleep,  madame  ?  ”  asked  Henriette,  surprised. 

“No,  my  child  ;  but — ” 

“  Oh  !  I,  for  my  part, — I  couldn’t  sleep.  The  work  on  which  we  were 
bu'v  to-day  is  very  pressing,  you  say  :  suppose  we  finish  it  ?  ” 

'*  Well,  let  us  sit  up  then,”  said  the  widow. 
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The  poor  women,  althongh  more  or  less  reduced  to  conjectures  by  Papa 
Kavinet’s  laconic  answers,  knew  well  enough  that  some  great  event  was  in 
preparation,  something  unexpected,  and  yet  decisive.  What  it  was  they 
did  not  know  ;  but  they  understood,  or  rather  felt,  that  Daniel’s  return 
would  totally  change  the  aspect  of  affairs.  But  would  Daniel  really  come  ? 
“ If  he  does  come,”  said  Henriette,  “why  did  they  only  the  other  day  tell 
me,  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  that  he  was  not  coming?  Then,  again, 
why  should  he  come  home  in  a  merchant-vessel,  and  not  on  board  his 
frigate  ?  ” 

“Your  letters  have  probably  reached  him  at  last,”  explained  the  old 
lady  ;  “and,  as  soon  as  he  received  them,  he  came  home.” 

Gradually,  however,  after  having  exhausted  all  conjectures,  and  dis- 
enssed  all  contingencies,  Henriette  became  silent.  When  it  struck  half¬ 
past  three,  she  said  once  more, — “Ah!  M.  Bavinet  is  at  the  Lyons 
station  now.  ”  Then  her  hand  became  less  and  less  active  in  drawing  the 
worsted,  her  head  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  her  eyelids  lowered 
unconsciously.  Mme.  Bertolle  then  advised  her  to  retire ;  and  this  time 
she  did  not  refnse. 

It  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  she  awoke  ;  and  upon  entering  the  sitting- 
room,  the  widow  greeted  her  with  the  exclamation, — “  My  brother  is  at 
last  reaching  Marseilles  !  ” 

“Ah  !  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  news,”  replied  Henriette. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  think  electricity  the  slowest  of  messengers. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  nothing  had  arrived,  and  the  poor  women 
were  beginning  to  accuse  the  old  dealer  of  having  forgotten  them,  when, 
at  last,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  It  was  indeed  the  telegraph 
messenger,  with  his  black  leather  ponch.  The  old  lady  signed  her 
receipt  with  marvellous  promptness ;  and,  tearing  the  envelope  open,  she 
hastily  read, — “Marseilles,  12.40  A.M.  ‘Saint-Louis’  signalled  by 
telegraph  this  morning.  Will  be  in  to-night.  I  shall  hire  boat  to  go  and 
meet  her,  provided  Champcey  is  on  board.  Another  telegram  this  even¬ 
ing. — Ravinet.” 

“But  this  does  not  tell  us  anything,”  exclaimed  Henriette,  terribly 
disappointed.  “  Just  see,  madame,  your  brother  is  not  even  sure  whether 
M.  Champcey  is  on  board  the  ‘  Saint  Louis.’  ” 

Perhaps  Mme.  Bertolle  also  was  a  little  disappointed  ;  bnt  at  all  events 
she  was  not  the  person  to  show  it.  “  Well,  what  did  yon  expect,  dear 
child  ?  Antoine  has  only  been  an  honr  or  two  in  Marseilles  :  how  do  you 
think  he  can  know  ?  We  must  wait  till  the  evening.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours.” 

She  said  this  very  qnietly ;  but  all  who  have  ever  undergone  the 
anguish  of  expectation  know  how  it  grows  more  and  more  intolerable  as 
the  decisive  moment  approaches.  Strenuously  as  the  old  lady  endeavonred 
to  control  her  excitement,  she  could  not  long  conceal  the  nervous  fever 
which  was  consuming  her.  Ten  times  during  the  afternoon  she  opened 
the  window,  to  look — what  for  ?  She  could  not  have  told  herself,  for  she 
well  knew  nothing  could  come  as  yet.  At  night  she  could  not  stay  in  any 
one  place.  She  tried  in  vain  to  work  at  her  embroidery:  her  fingers 
refused  to  do  their  duty.  At  last,  at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  the  telegraph 
man  appeared  again,  as  impassive  as  ever.  This  time  it  was  Henriette 
who  took  hold  of  the  despatch  ;  and,  before  opening  it,  she  endured  half- 
a-minute’s  fearful  suspense,  as  if  realising  that  the  paper  contained  the 
secret  of  her  fate.  Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  tore  the  envelope  open 
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and  read,  almost  at  a  glance, — “Marseilles,  6.45  p.m.  I  have  seen 
Champcey.  All  well ;  devoted  to  Henriette.  Return  this  evening. 
Will  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o’clock.  Prepare  your 
trunks  as  if  you  were  to  start  on  a  month’s  journey  immediately  after  my 
return.  All  is  going  well.”  Pale  as  death,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf,  but 
with  parted  lips  and  bright  eyes,  Henriette  sunk  on  to  a  chair.  Up  to  this 
moment  she  had  doubted  everything.  Up  to  this  hour,  until  she  held 
the  proof  in  her  hand,  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to  hope.  Such  intense 
happiness  seems  impossible  to  the  miserable.  But  now  she  stammered  out, 
“Daniel  is  in  Prance!  Daniel!  Nothing  more  to  fear:  the  future  is 
ours.  I  am  safe  now.”  But  people  do  not  die  of  joy  ;  and,  when  she  had 
recovered  her  equanimity,  Henriette  realised  how  cruel  the  incoherent 
phrases  that  had  escaped  her  in  her  excitement  must  have  seemed  to  the 
old  dealer’s  sister.  Rising  with  a  start,  and,  grasping  Mme.  Bertolle’s 
hands,  she  said  to  her, — “Good  heavens!  what  am  I  saying!  Ah,  you 
will  pardon  me,  madame,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  I 
am  doing.  Safe  !  I  owe  it  to  you  and  your  brother,  if  I  am  safe.  Had  it 
not  been  for  you,  Daniel  would  have  found  nothing  of  me  but  a  cross  at 
the  cemetery,  and  a  name  stained  and  destroyed  by  infamous  slander.” 

The  old  lady  did  not  hear  a  word.  She  had  picked  up  the  despatch 
and  read  it;  and,  overcome  by  its  contents,  had  sat  down  near  the  fireplace, 
utterly  insensible  to  the  outside  world.  A  look  of  bitter  hatred  distorted 
her  usually  calm  and  gentle  features  ;  and,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  she  repeat¬ 
edly  muttered  through  her  clenched  teeth,  “We  shall  be  avenged.” 

Henriette  knew  already  that  the  old  dealer  and  his  sister  hated  her 
enemies,  Sarah  Brandon  and  Maxime  de  Brdvan ;  but  she  had  never  yet 
realised  how  intense  that  hatred  was,  at  least  on  Mme.  Bertolle’s  side. 
What  had  caused  it  ?  This  she  could  not  fathom.  It  was  evident  enough 
that  Papa  Ravinet  was  not  the  first  comer.  Albeit  ill-bred  and  coarse  in 
Rue  de  la  Grange,  amid  the  thousand  articles  of  his  trade,  he  became  a 
very  different  man  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  sister’s  house.  And  as 
regards  the  Widow  Bertolle,  she  was  evidently  a  woman  of  superior 
intellect  and  education.  How  had  they  both  been  reduced  to  these 
extremely  modest  circumstances  ?  By  reverses  of  fortune  ?  That  accounted 
for  everything,  but  it  explained  nothing.  Such  were  Henriette’s  thoughts, 
when  the  old  lady  roused  her  from  her  meditations.  “  You  saw,  my  dear 
child,”  said  she,  “  that  my  brother  wishes  us  to  be  ready  to  set  out  on  a 
long  journey  as  soon  as  he  comes  home.” 

“Yes,  madame  ;  and  I  am  quite  astonished  at  it.” 

“I  can  understand  that,  but,  although  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  of 
my  brother’s  intentions,  I  know  he  does  nothing  without  a  purpose.  We 
ought,  therefore,  in  prudence,  to  comply  with  his  wishes.” 

Accordingly,  they  made  their  arrangements  ;  and  the  next  day  Mme. 
Bertolle  went  out  to  purchase  whatever  was  necessary, — a  couple  of  ready¬ 
made  dresses  for  Henriette,  with  shoes  and  extra  linen.  Towards  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  preparations  were  completed;  and  everything 
was  carefully  stowed  away  in  three  large  trunks.  According  to  Papa 
Ravinet’s  telegram,  they  had  only  some  two  hours  more  to  wait,  thiee 
hours  at  the  worst.  Still  they  were  out  of  their  reckoning,  for  it  struck 
half-past  eight  before  the  worthy  fellow  arrived,  evidently  broken  down 
by  the  long  and  rapid  journey  he  had  just  made.  “At  last  !”  exclaimed 
Mme.  Bertolle.  “  We  hardly  expected  you  any  longer  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  sister  !  don’t  you  think  I  suffered  when  I  thought  of 
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your  impatience?”  replied  he.  “But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I  should 
show  myself  in  the  Rue  de  la  Grange.” 

“You  have  seen  Mme.  Chevassat?  ” 

“I  have  just  come  from  her.  She  is  quite  at  her  ease.  I  am  sure  she 
is  convinced  that  Mile,  de  Ville-Handry  has  killed  herself  ;  for  she  goes 
religiously  every  morning  to  the  Morgue.” 

Renriette  shuddered.  “  And  M.  de  Br£van?  ”  she  asked. 

Papa  Ravinet  looked  worried.  “Ah,  I  don’t  feel  so  safe  there,”  he 
replied.  “The  man  I  left  in  charge  of  him  has  foolishly  lost  sight  of  him.” 
Then  noticing  the  trunks,  he  resumed:  “But  I  am  talking,  and  time  flies. 
You  are  ready,  I  see.  Let  us  go.  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  We  can 
talk  on  the  way.”  As  he  spoke  he  observed  a  look  of  reluctance  on 
Henriette’s  face,  and  therefore  added  with  a  kindly  smile,  “You  need  not 
fear  anything,  Mile.  Henriette  :  we  are  not  going  away  from  M.  Champcey, 
far  from  it.  But,  you  see,  he  could  not  have  come  here  twice  without 
betraying  the  secret  of  your  existence.” 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?  ”  asked  Mme.  Bertolle. 

“To  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  dear  sister,  where  you  will  take  rooms  for 
Mme.  and  Mile.  Bertolle.  Be  calm  :  my  plans  are  laid.”  Thereupon  he 
ran  out  on  to  the  landing  to  call  the  concierge  to  help  him  take  the  trunks 
down-stairs. 

Although  the  manoeuvres  required  by  Papa  Ravinct’s  appearance  on 
board  the  “Saint  Louis”  had  taken  up  but  comparatively  little  time,  the 
delay  had  been  long  enough  to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  through  all  the 
formalities  that  same  evening.  She  had  therefore  to  drop  anchor  at  some 
distance  from  the  port,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  crew,  who  saw 
Marseilles  all  ablaze  before  them,  and  could  count  the  wine-shops,  and  hear 
the  songs  of  the  seamen  on  shore  as  they  walked  along  the  quays  in  merry 
bands.  The  least  unhappy  of  all  on  board  happened,  for  once  in  a  way,  to 
be  Daniel.  His  terrible  excitement  had  given  way  to  perfect  calm.  His 
strained  nerves  had  relaxed  ;  and  he  felt  the  delight  of  a  mau  who  can 
at  last  throw  down  the  heavy  burden  he  has  so  long  borne  on  his  shoulders. 
Papa  Ravinet  had  given  him  no  particulars  ;  but  he  did  not  regret  it — in 
fact,  he  hardly  noticed  it.  He  knew  positively  that  Henriette  was  alive  ; 
that  she  was  in  safety,  and  still  loved  him.  That  sufficed.  “Well, 
lieutenant,”  said  Lefloch,  delighted  at  his  master’s  joy,  “didn’t  I  tell 
you  so?  Good  wind  during  the  passage  always  brings  good  news  upon 
landing.” 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  Daniel  had  heard  of  the  Count  de 
Ville-Handry’s  marriage,  he  slept  with  the  sweet  sleep  that  hope  imparts. 
He  was  only  roused  by  the  arrival  of  the  officials  in  the  quarantine  boat ; 
and  when  he  came  on  deck,  he  found  there  was  nothing  more  to  prevent 
his  going  on  shore.  The  clocks  of  Marseilles  were  just  striking  noon  when, 
followed  by  his  faithful  man,  he  at  last  set  his  foot  once  more  on  the  soil  of 
France ;  and  as  he  remembered  how  a  vile  plot  had  long  ago  driven  him 
from  home,  his  eyes  flashed  fire  and  his  fists  clenched  :  “Here  I  am,”  he 
seemed  to  say,  “  and  my  vengeance  will  be  terrible  !  ”  However,  neither 
his  joy  nor  his  excitement  led  him  to  forget  Papa  Ravinet’s  apprehen- 
sious,  eccentric  and  exaggerated  as  he  thought  them.  It  seemed  to  him 
improbable  that  a  spy  should  be  waiting  on  the  quay,  in  the  midst  of  the 
noisy  bustling  crowd,  intending  to  follow  his  track  and  report  his  minutest 
actions  :  and  yet  he  determined  to  verify  his  informant’s  surmises  without 
delay.  Accordingly,  instead  of  simply  following  the  quay,  turning  up  the 
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Canebiere,  and  taking  the  first  street  on  the  right  leading  to  the  H6tel  du 
Luxembourg,  he  purposely  strolled  down  several  narrow  and  less  frequented 
thoroughfares,  turning  at  times  to  see  if  he  were  being  followed.  On 
reaching  the  hotel  he  had  to*acknowledge  that  the  old  dealer  had  been 
right  in  his  surmises, — for  a  tall,  dark  complexioned,  unprepossessing 
looking  fellow  had  followed  the  same  circuitous  route  as  himself, 
invariably  keeping  some  thirty  yards  or  so  in  the  rear.  As  this  indi¬ 
vidual  calmly  sauntered  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  hardly 
suspected  the  danger  he  incurred  by  practising  his  profession  within  reach 
of  Lefloch.  The  idea  of  being  tracked  fairly  maddened  the  worthy  tar,  and 
he  repeatedly  proposed  “running  foul  ”  of  the  spy,  and  settling  his  account. 
“I  can  do  it  in  a  second,”  he  assured  his  master.  “I  have  only  to  go  up 
to  him,  catch  him  by  the  necktie,  give  him  a  couple  of  twists,  and  then — 
good-night.  He  won’t  track  anybody  again.” 

Daniel  had  to  exercise  all  his  authority  to  prevent  Lefloch  from  carrying 
out  this  plan,  and  he  found  it  still  harder  to  shew  his  attendant  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  scamp  should  not  suspect  that  he  had  been 
detected.  “Besides,”  he  added,  “it  is  not  yet  proved  that  we  are  really 
being  watched  :  it  may  merely  be  a  curious  coincidence.” 

“That  may  be  so,”  growled  Lefloch  ;  but  doubt  was  no  longer  possible, 
when  just  before  dinner,  as  they  looked  out  of  the  window,  they  espied 
the  same  man  sauntering  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel.  At  night 
they  again  met  him  at  the  railway  station,  and  he  took  the  same  express 
train  as  themselves  for  Paris.  They  recognised  him  once  more  in  the 
refreshment-room  at  Lyons.  And  he  was  the  first  person  they  perceived 
as  they  alighted  at  the  Paris  terminus. 

However,  Daniel  did  not  worry  himself  about  the  man.  His  one  thought 
was  that  he  was  each  minute  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Henriette.  Too 
impatient  to  wait  for  his  trunks,  he  left  Lefloch  in  charge,  and  jumped  into  a 
cab,  promising  the  driver  a  napoleon  if  he  would  take  him  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  When  such  remuneration  is  offered,  the  lean  horses 
of  the  Paris  cabs  contrive  to  equal  an  English  thorough-bred,  so  that  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  later,  Daniel  was  already  duly  installed  in  his  room  at 
the  hotel.  But  now  a  thousand  anxious  doubts  assailed  him.  Had  he 
understood  Papa  Ravinet  correctly  ?  Had  the  worthy  man  given  him  the 
right  directions  ?  Might  they  not,  excited  as  they  both  were,  have  easily 
made  a  mistake ?  “In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  arrival, 
you  shall  have  news.”  So  had  Papa  Ravinet  spoken  to  Daniel.  Less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour !  It  seemed  to  Daniel  as  if  he  had  been  an  eternity 
in  this  room;  and,  in  his  impatience,  he  was  almost  breaking  out  into  impre¬ 
cations,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  “Come  in  !”  he  cried. 

A  waiter  appeared,  and  handed  him  a  visiting-card,  on  which  was  written, 
“Mme.  Bertolle,  third  floor,  No.  55.”  And  as  the  fellow  did  not  instantly 
retreat,  Daniel  repeated  almost  furiously,  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you  it  was  all  right  ?  ” 
He  did  not  wish  the  man  to  witness  his  excitement,  the  most  intense 
excitement  he  had  ever  experienced.  His  hands  shook,  he  felt  a  burning 
sensation  in  his  throat,  and  his  knees  knocked  together.  Glancing  at  himself 
in  the  mirror,  he  was  startled  to  see  how  pale  he  looked.  “Am  I  going  to 
be  taken  ill  ?  ”  he  thought.  And  perceiving  on  the  table  a  decanter  full  of 
water,  he  filled  a  large  glass,  and  drank  it  at  one  draught.  Then  feeling 
somewhat  better,  he  hastily  left  the  room.  But,  once  outside,  he  was  so 
overcome,  that  despite  the  directions  hung  up  at  every  turn,  he  soon  lost 
his  way  in  the  long  passages  and  interminable  staircases,  and  had  finally 
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to  ask  an  attendant,  who,  pointing  out  a  door  which  he  had  passed  fully 
half-a-dozen  times  already,  exclaimed,  “  That’s  No.  55.” 

Daniel  knocked  gently,  and  the  door  at  once  opened,  as  if  somebody  had 
been  standing  behind  it,  ready  to  turn  the  handle.  As  he  entered  almost 
tottering,  he  saw,  as  through  a  mist,  Papa  Ravinetand  an  old  lady  standing 
on  his  right  hand  side  ;  and  farther  back,  in  front  of  him,  near  the  window, 
the  loved  one  of  his  heart.  Uttering  a  cry,  he  sprang  forward  ;  but  Henrietta 
as  quickly  bounded  to  meet  him,  throwing  both  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
leaning  upon  his  chest,  sobbiug  aud  stammering, — “  Daniel,  Daniel !  at  last  1  ” 


XXIX. 


It  was  exactly  two  years  since  Daniel  and  Henriette  had  been  parted  by 
the  foulest  treachery.  What  had  not  happened  since  then  ?  What  unheard- 
of,  improbable  events  ;  what  trials,  tribulation,  and  sufferings  !  They  had 
endured  all  that  the  human  heart  can  endure.  Each  day,  so  to  say,  in 
these  two  years  had  brought  them  its  share  of  grief  and  sorrow.  How 
often  they  had  both  despaired  of  the  future  !  And  how  often  they  had 
sighed  for  death  !  And  yet,  after  all  these  storms  and  miseries,  here  they 
were  reunited  once  more,  in  unspeakable  happiness,  forgetting  everything,— 
their  enemies  and  the  w hole  world,  the  anxieties  of  the  past,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  future.  They  remained  thus  for  a  longtime,  clasped  in  a  close 
embrace,  overcome  with  happiness,  unable,  as  yet,  to  believe  in  the  reality 
for  which  they  had  sighed  so  long,  unable  to  speak  a  w'ord,  but  laughing 
and  weeping  in  one  breath.  “  How  they  love  each  other  !  ”  whispered 
Mme.  Bertolle  in  her  brother’s  ear,— “the  poor  young  people  !”  And  big 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  while  the  old  dealer,  not  less  touched,  but 
showing  his  emotion  differently,  clenched  his  fists,  and  retorted,  “All 
rh'ht,  all  right  !  Those  wretches  will  have  to  pay  for  everything.  ” 

CIn  the  meantime  Daniel  gradually  mastered  his  emotion,  and  leading 
Henriette  to  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fireplace,  lie  sat  down  in  front  of  her, 
took  her  hands  in  his  own,  and  asked  her  to  give  him  a  faithful  account  of 
the  two  terrible  years  which  had  just  elapsed.  She  had  to  acquaint  him 
with  everything, — her  humiliations  at  home,  the  insults  and  slanders  she 
had  endured,  her  father’s  incomprehensible  blindness  and  iufatuation,  her 
step-mother’s  provocations,  and  Sir  Tom’s  horrible  attentions.  In  short, 
she  had  to  describe  in  every  detail  the  abominable  plot  formed  to  drive  her 
from  home,  and  compel  her  to  abandon  herself  to  Maxime  de  Brdvan. 
Daniel  listened  in  a  perfect  rage  ;  and  at  last,  loosening  his  hold  on  Hen- 
liette’s  hands,  he  rose,  exclaiming,  “Your  father — your  father — oh,  the 
wretched  old  man  !  To  th;nk  of  him  abandoning  his  daughter  to  such 
scoundrels  !  ”  And  as  the  poor  girl  looked  at  him  imploringly,  he  resumed : 
“  Well,  well,  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  the  count.  He  is  your  father,  and 
that’s  enough.  But  that  Thomas  Elgin,  I  swear  by  God  he  shall  die  by  my 
hand  ;  and  as  for  Sarah  Brandon — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  old  dealer,  who  tapped  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  “You  mustn’t  do  that  honour  to  Sir  Tom,  M. 
Champcey.  People  like  him  don’t  die  by  the  sword  of  honest  men.” 

Immediately  afterwards  Henriette  resumed  her  narrative,  and  spoke  of  her 
surprise  and  amazement  when  she  reached  that  garret-room  in  the  Rue  do 
la  Grange,  with  its  scanty  second-hand  furniture.  “  To  think  that  he  took 
you  to  a  place  Hke  that,  Henriette,”  interrupted  Dauiel,  “  wheu  I  had 
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entrusted  him  with  all  my  fortune,  to  place  it  at  your  disposal  in  case  of 
need.  ” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  the  old  dealer,  “you  had — ”  He  did  not  finish, 
but  looked  at  the  young  officer  with  an  air  of  utter  amazement,  as  if  he 
were  gazing  at  some  improbable  phenomenon,  never  seen  before. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Daniel.  “  I  know  it  was  an  insane  thing,  and  it  was  still 
worse  to  intrust  Henriette  to  his  care.  But  I  believed  in  his  friendship.” 

“  And  besides,”  remarked  Mme.  Bertolle,  “  how  could  you  suspect  such 
atrocious  treachery  ?  There  are  crimes  which  honest  hearts  never  even 
conceive.” 

Henriette  now  continued  describing  her  misfortunes;  but  when  she  began 
to  speak  of  Mme.  Chevassat’s  villany,  Daniel  interrupted  her  in  a  state  of 
gr  at  excitement, — “  What!”  asked  he,  “was  the  door-keeper  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Grange  named  Chevassat?” 

“  Yes — why  ?  ”  asked  Henriette. 

“Because  Br^van’s  real  name  is  Justin  Chevassat.” 

“  Ah  !  you  know  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  Papa  Ravine t. 

“  I  learned  it  three  months  ago  ;  and  I  also  know  that  my  friend,  proud 
Monsieur  Maxime  de  Br^van,  who  has  been  received  in  the  most  aristocratic 
salons  of  Paris,  was  once  merely  a  vulgar  convict  condemned  for  forgery.” 

“  Then,”  stammered  Henriette,  “  this  scoundrel  was — ” 

“  Chevassat’s  son ;  yes,”  finished  Mme.  Bertolle. 

The  poor  girl  was  quite  overcome  by  this  discovery. 

“  How  did  you  learn  that  ?  ”  asked  Ravinet  of  Daniel. 

“  Through  the  man  my  friend  Maxime  hired  to  murder  me.” 

“  Ah  !  I  thought  the  coward  would  try  to  get  you  out  of  the  way,  Daniel,” 
cried  Henriette.  “  I  wrote  to  you  to  be  careful.” 

“And  I  received  your  letter,  my  darling,  but  unfortunately  too  late. 
After  having  missed  me  twice,  the  murderer  fired  at  me  ;  and  when  your 
letter  came,  I  was  in  my  bed  almost  dying.” 

“  What  has  become  of  the  murderer  ?”  asked  Papa  Ravinet. 

“  He  was  arrested,  and  confessed,  thanks  to  the  astonishing  skill  of  the 
magistrate  who  carried  on  the  investigation.” 

“  What  has  become  of  him  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  He  has  now  left  Saigon.  They  have  sent  him  home  to  be  tried  here.  ” 

“  And  Br^van  ?  ” 

“  I  am  surprised  he  has  not  yet  been  arrested.  The  papers  in  the  case 
were  sent  to  Paris  by  a  vessel  which  started  a  fortnight  before  I  did.  To 
be  sure,  the  ‘  Saint  Louis  ’  may  have  got  ahead  of  her.  At  all  events,  I 
have  in  my  keeping  a  letter  to  the  Public  Prosecutor.” 

Papa  Ravinet  seemed  almost  delirious  with  joy.  He  gesticulated  like  a 
madman,  and  laughed  hysterically  as  he  exclaimed,  “  I  shall  see  Br6van 
on  the  scaffold  !  Yes,  I  shall  !  ” 

From  that  moment  there  was  an  end  of  all  logical  sequence  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  Questions  followed  and  crossed  without  order  or  connection. 
Answers  came  at  hap-hazard.  Each  one  wanted  to  be  heard ;  and  at  times 
all  spoke  at  once.  Thus  the  explanations  which,  by  a  little  management, 
might  have  been  exchanged  in  twenty  minutes,  took  up  more  than  two 
hours.  At  last,  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  it  became  possible  to  ascertain  the 
sum  total  of  the  various  information  imparted  by  Papa  Ravinet,  Daniel, 
and  Henriette.  The  truth  began  to  disengage  itself  from  chaos  ;  and  the 
plot  formed  by  Sarah  Brandon  and  her  accomplices  appeared  in  all  its  in¬ 
famy.  A  plan  of  striking  simplicity,  no  doubt,  and  the  success  of  which 
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seemed  to  have  hung  upon  a  hair  : — If  on  Christmas  night  the  old  dealer, 
instead  of  going  down  by  the  back-stairs,  had  taken  the  front  staircase,  he 
would  uever  have  heard  Henriette’s  dying  groaus,  and  the  poor  child  would 
have  been  lost.  If  Crochard’s  bullet  had  wounded  Daniel  iu  the  slightest 
legree  nearer  the  leart,  he  would  have  been  killed. 

And  still  the  o  d  dealer  was  not  quite  satisfied.  He  looked  as  if  he 
thought  certain  points  required  fuller  explanation.  “Look  here,  M. 
Chainpce}7,”  he  bet  an  at  last,  “the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  cou- 
vinced  that  Sarah  Brandon  had  uothing  to  do  with  those  attempts  to 
murder  you.  Her  perve.sity  is  too  scientific  to  employ  such  means,  which 
always  leave  traces  behind,  and  finally  conduct  to  a  court  of  justice.  She 
always  acts  alone,  when  her  mind  is  made  up  ;  and  her  accouiphces  aid  her 
unconsciously,  so  that  thoy  cau  never  betray  her.” 

“M.  de  Erevan  old  mo  the  same  tiling,”  observed  Daniel. 

“However,”  continued  Papa  Ravinet,  “that  man  Crochard  certainly 
was  employed  to  kill  you.  But  could  Erevan  have  done  so  without  Sarah’s 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  contrary  to  her  wishes?” 

“That’s  possible  ;  but  why  should  he  have  done  so?” 

“To  secure  your  fortune,”  said  Heuriette. 

“That’s  oue  explanation,”  replied  Papa  Ravinet  with  a  shrewd  look. 
“  I  don’t  say  no  to  it ;  but  it’s  not  the  true  one  yet.  Murder  is  so  dangerous 
an  expedient,  that  even  the  boldest  criminals  only  resort  to  it  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  general^  very  much  against  their  inclination.  Couldn’t 
Erevan  have  possessed  himself  of  M.  Champcey’s  property  without  mur¬ 
dering  him?  Of  course  he  could.  So  we  must  look  for  another  motive. 
You  may  say  hat  fear  drove  him  to  it.  But  no;  for,  wlieu  he  engaged 
Crochard,  be  could  scarcely  foresee  all  the  infamy  he  would  have  to  resort 
to  during  the  succeeding  year.  Believe  my  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that 
M.  Champcey’s  murder  was  planned  very  hurriedly  and  awkwardly,  under 
the  influence  of  passion  or  violent  hatred,  or  perhaps—”  He  paused 
abruptly,  and  seemed  to  reflect  and  deliberate.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  look¬ 
ing  strangely  at  Daniel,  he  asked  him,  ‘  ‘  Could  the  Countess  Sarah  be  in 
love  with  you,  M.  Champcey?” 

Daniel  flushed  crimsou.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  fatal  evening,  when, 
for  a  moment,  he  had  held  Sarah  Brandon  iu  his  arms  ;  and  the  intoxicating 
delirium  of  that  moment  had  left  in  his  heart  a  bitter  persistent  pang  of 
remorse.  He  had  never  dared  to  confess  to  Henriette  that  Sarah  had 
actually  come  to  his  rooms  alone.  Aud  even  to-night,  while  describing  his 
passage  out,  and  his  adventures  at  Saigon,  he  had  uot  said  a  word  of  the 
letters  written  to  him  by  the  countess.  “  Sarah  Brandon  in  love  with  me  ?  ” 
he  stammered,  “What  an  idea  ! ” 

But  he  could  not  tell  a  falsehood  ;  and  Henriette  would  not  have  been  a 
woman  if  she  had  not  noticed  his  embarrassment.  “Why  not?”  she 
asked.  And  looking  fixedly  at  Daniel,  she  continued  :  “  That  wretched 
woman  impudently  boasted  to  my  face  that  she  loved  you  ;  and  more  than 
that,  she  swore  that  you  had  loved  her  as  well,  and  were  still  in  love  with 
her.  She  laughed  at  me  contemptuously,  telling  me  that  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  make  you  do  anything  she  chose,  and  offering  to  show  uie  your 
letters.”  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  averting  her  head,  added,  with  a 
great  effort,  “Finally,  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  assured  me  that  Sarah  Brandon 
had  been  your  mistress,  and  that  her  marriage  with  my  father  only  took 
place  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  yon.” 

Daniel  had  listened,  trembling  with  indignation.  “And  you  could 
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believe  that  slander  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Oh,  no,  no  !  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  justify  myself.”  Then  turuing  to  Papa  Ravinet,  he  said, 
“  Suppose  we  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  she  might  have  been  in  love,  as 
you  say,  what  would  that  prove  ?  ” 

The  cunning  old  dealer’s  yellow  eyes  sparkled  with  malicious  delight  and 
satisfaction.  “  Ah  !  yon  wouldn’t  ask  me  that  if  you  knew  Sarah  Brandon’s 
antecedents  as  well  as  1  do.  Ask  my  sister  about  her  and  Maxime  de  Brevan, 
and  she  will  tell  you  why  I  look  upon  that  apparently  trifling  circumstance 
as  so  very  important. ”  Mme.  Bertolle  nodded  assent;  and  Papa  Ravinet 
continued :“  Excuse  me,  M.  Champeey,  if  I  insist,  and  especially  if  I  do  so 
in  Mile.  Krnriette’s  presence ;  but  our  interest,  I  might  almost  say  our 
safety,  requires  it.  Maxime  de  Brevan  is  caught,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  is 
only  a  vulgar  criminal ;  and  as  yet  we  have  neither  caught  Thomas  Elgin 
nor  Mrs  Brian,  who  are  far  more  formidable;  nor,  above  all.  Sarah  Brandon, 
who  is  a  thousand  times  more  wicked  and  guilty  than  all  the  others.  Yor 
will  tell  me  that  we  have  ninety-uine  chauces  out  of  a  hundred  on  our  side  ; 
maybe.  But  a  single  slight  mistake  may  lead  us  altogether  astray;  and 
theu  there  is  an  end  to  all  our  hopes,  and  these  fiends  would  tnumph 
after  all  !  ” 

Daniel  realised  that  the  old  dealer  was  right ;  and  so,  without  hesitating 
any  longer,  but  looking  stealthily  at  Henriette,  he  replied,  “  Since  that 
is  the  case,  I  won’t  conceal  from  you  that  the  Countess  Sarah  has  written 
me  a  dozen  letters  of  at  least  an  extraordinary  nature  '* 

“  You  have  kept  them,  I  hope?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  they  are  all  iu  one  of  my  trunks.” 

Papa  Ravinet  was  evidently  much  embarrassed ;  but  at  last  he  said, — 
“  Ah  !  if  I  might  dare  ?  But  no  :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much  to 
beg  you  to  let  me  see  them  ?  ” 

Me  did  not  kuow  how  ready  Daniel  was  to  grant  the  request.  As  he  was 
now  desirous  of  acquainting  Henriette  with  everything,  it  was  as  well  that 
she  should  read  these  letters  ;  on  perusing  them  she  would  perceive,  that  if 
the  countess  had  frequently  written  to  him,  he  on  his  side  had  never 
returned  an  answer.  “You  can  never  ask  too  much,  M.  Ravinet,”  he 
replied.  “  My  servant  Lefioch  must  have  arrived  by  this  time  with  the 
trunks ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  time  to  go  down  to  my  room,  you  shall 
have  the  letters  at  once.” 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  the  old  dealer  held  him  back,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “You  forget  the  man  who  has  been  following  you  from  Marseilles. 
Wait  till  my  sister  has  made  sure  that  nobody  is  watching  outside.” 

Mme.  Bertolle  at  once  left  the  room,  but  she  noticed  nothing  suspicious, 
finding  all  the  passages  silent  and  deserted.  The  spy  had  probably  gone 
to  make  his  report  to  his  employers.  Accordingly,  Daniel  promptly  went 
down-stairs  ;  and,  wheu  he  returned,  he  carried  a  packet  of  faded,  crumpled 
papers,  which  he  handed  to  Papa  Ravinet  with  the  words,  ‘  ‘  Here  they  are  !  ” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the  dealer  touched!  these  letters,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  peculiar  perfume  used  by  Sarah  Brandon,  he  trembled  and 
turned  pale.  Perhaps  in  order  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  or  perchance 
to  be  able  to  reflect  at  ease,  he  took  a  candlestick  from  the  mantelpiece, 
and  sat  down  by  himself  at  a  side-table.  Mme.  Bertolle,  Daniel,  and 
Henriette  remained  silent ;  and  nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  rustling 
of  the  paper,  and  Papa  Ravine t’s  voice,  as  he  muttered,  “  This  is  fabulous,— 
Sarah  writing  such  things  !  She  didu’t  even  disguise  her  handwriting,— 
she  who  had  never  committed  an  imprudence  iu  her  life  :  she  ruius  herself, 
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for  she  actually  signs  her  name  !  ”  But  he  had  seen  enough,  and  folding  up 
the  letters,  he  turned  to  Champcey,  exclaiming,  “  No  doubt  now  !  Sarah 
loves  you  madly.  Ah  !  how  she  loves  you.  Well,  well,  all  heartless 
women  love  like  this,  when  a  sudden  passion  conquers  them,  and  sets  their 
brains  and  senses  on  fire.”  Daniel  noticed  a  look  of  concern  on  Henriette's 
face  ;  and,  quite  distressed,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  old  gentleman  to  stop. 
But  Papa  Ravinet  was  too  preoccupied  with  his  thoughts  to  notice  the 
gesture,  and  so  he  rattled  on,  “Yes,  now  I  understand  it  all — Sarah 
Brandon  wasn’t  able  to  keep  her  secret ;  and  Br4van,  furious  with  jealousy 
on  discovering  her  love  for  you,  did  not  reflect,  that  by  hiring  a  murderer 
he  would  simply  ruin  himself.  Ah,  it’s  all  clear  now  ;  and  by  this  corres¬ 
pondence,  Sarah  Brandon,  you  are  ours  !  ” 

What  could  be  Papa  Ravinet’s  plan.  Did  he  expect  to  use  these  letters 
as  weapons  against  her  ?  or  did  he  propose  to  send  them  to  the  Count  de 
Yille-Handry  in  order  to  open  his  eyes  ?  Daniel  trembled  at  the  idea  ;  for 
his  loyalty  rebelled  against  such  a  vengeance.  “Yon  see,”  said  he,  “I 
shouldn’t  like  to  use  a  woman’s  correspondence,  however  odious  and 
contemptible  she  may  be.” 

“  I  had  no  idea  of  asking  such  a  thing  of  you,”  replied  the  old  dealer. 
“No  :  it  is  something  very  different  I  want  you  to  do.”  And  observing 
that  Daniel  still  seemed  very  embarrassed,  he  added,  “  You  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  exaggerated  feelings  of  delicacy,  M.  Champcey.  All  weapons 
are  fair  when  we  are  called  upon  to  defend  our  lives  and  honour  ;  and  that 
is  how  we  are  situated.  If  you  don’t  hasten  to  strike  Sarah  Brandon,  she 
will  simply  anticipate  us.” 

He  had  been  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  close  to  Mme.  Bertolle, 
who  sat  there  silent  and  motionless ;  and  now  raising  his  head,  and  look¬ 
ing  attentively  at  Heuriette  and  Daniel  by  turns,  he  resumed  :  “  Perhaps 
neither  of  you  is  exactly  conscious  of  the  position  in  which  you  staud. 
Having  been  reunited  to-night,  after  such  terrible  trials,  and  having, 
both  of  you,  escaped  death  almost  miraculously,  you  no  doubt  feel  as  if 
all  trouble  were  ended,  and  the  future  secured.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  must 
undeceive  you.  You  are  situated  precisely  as  you  were  the  day  before  M. 
Champcey  left  France.  Y ou  still  cannot  marry  without  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry’s  consent,  and  you  know  very  well  that  the  Countess  Sarah  will 
not  let  him  give  it.  Do  you  think  of  defying  prejudices,  and  proudly  con¬ 
fessing  your  love  ?  Ah,  have  a  care  !  If  you  sin  against  social  conven¬ 
tionalities,  you  will  risk  all  future  happiness  in  life.  Perhaps  you  fancy 
you  might  hide  yourselves  ;  but  however  careful  you  might  be,  the  world 
would  find  you  out,  and  fools  and  hypocrites  would  overwhelm  you  with 
slander.  And  MUe.  Henriette  has  been  too  much  slandered  already.”  To 
soar  in  the  azure  air,  and  be  suddenly  precipitated  to  earth’s  low  level ;  to 
indulge  in  the  sweetest  dreams,  and  be  abruptly  recalled  to  stern  reality — 
this  is,  figuratively,  what  Daniel  and  Henriette  experienced  at  that 
moment.  The  old  dealer’s  calm,  collected  voice  sounded  cruel  to  them, 
and  yet  he  was  but  a  sincere  friend,  performing  a  painful,  though  necessary 
duty  in  dispelling  all  deceptive  illusions.  “Now,”  he  resumed,  “  At  the 
best,  what  could  we  hope  for?  That  M.  de  Ville-Handry  would  not 
compel  his  daughter  to  marry  another  man.  But  would  that  be  enough? 
Evidently  not ;  for  as  soon  as  Sarah  Brandon  learns  that  Mile.  Henriette 
has  not  committed  suicide,  but  is  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  within  easy  reach 
of  M.  Daniel  Champcey,  she  will  prevail  on  her  husbaud  to  shut  his 
daughter  up  in  a  convent.  For  another  year,  MUe.  Henriette  is  yet  under 
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paternal  control ;  that  is,  in  this  case,  at  the  mercy  of  a  revengeful  step¬ 
mother,  who  looks  upon  her  as  a  successful  rival.” 

The  thought  that  Henriette  might  once  more  be  taken  from  him  chilled 
Daniel’s  blood,  aud  he  exclaimed,  “Ah,  you  are  right,  and  I  never  dreamed 
of  any  of  these  things  !  Joy  had  blinded  my  eyes  completely.” 

“Oh,  wait  a  bit  !  ”  continued  Papa  Eavinet,  impetuously.  I  haven’t  yet 
shown  you  the  most  urgent  danger.  The  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  who 
had  I  don’t  know  how  many  millions  when  you  knew  him,  is  now 
completely  ruined.  Of  all  he  once  owned — lands,  forests,  castles,  deeds, 
and  bonds — there  is  nothing  left.  His  last  sou,  his  last  rod  of  land,  has 
been  taken  from  him.  All  that  remains  is  the  sum  coming  to  Mile. 
Henriette  from  her  mother,  and  that  he  cannot  touch.  You  left  him  living 
like  a  prince  in  his  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Yarennes  :  you  will  find  him 
vegetating  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  lodging-house.  The  day  is  drawing  near 
when  Sarah  Brandon  will  get  rid  of  him,  just  as  she  got  rid  of  Kergrist,  of 
Malgat  the  cashier,  and  others.  The  means  are  at  hand.  The  count’s 
name  is  already  seriously  compromised.  The  company  he  established  is 
falling  to  pieces  ;  and  the  papers  hold  him  up  to  public  contempt.  If  he 
cannot  pay  to-day,  to-morrow  he  will  be  charged  with  fraudulent  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  the  count  a  man  to  survive  such  disgrace  ?  ” 
For  some  time  Henriette  had  been  unable  to  suppress  her  sobs;  and  now 
she  broke  out  into  piteous  lamentations:  “Ah,  sir!”  she  said,  “you 
have  misled  me.  You  assured  me  that  my  father’s  life  was  in  no  danger.  ” 
“And  I  still  tell  you  that  it  is  not  in  danger.  Would  I  be  here  if  I 
thought  that  Sarah  was  quite  ready  to  act  ?  ” 

Daniel,  on  his  side,  had  suffered  acutely  during  this  discussion ;  and  he 
now  impetuously  exclaimed,  “  Wouldn’t, it  beva  crime  for  us  to  think  and 
wait,  and  calculate,  when  such  great  dangers  are  impending  ?  Come,  sir, 
let  us  go —  ” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“Ah,  how  do  I  know?  To  the  public  prosecutor,  to  the  count,  to  a 
lawyer  who  can  advise  us.  There  must  be  something  that  can  be  done.” 

The  old  dealer  did  not  stir.  “  And  what  could  we  tell  the  lawyer?” 
asked  he.  “  That  Sarah  Brandon  made  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  fall 
madly  in  love  with  her?  That’s  no  crime.  That  she  made  him  marry 
her  ?  That  was  her  right.  That  the  count  has  launched  forth  in  specula¬ 
tions  ?  She  opposed  it.  That  he  understood  nothing  of  business  ?  How 
could  she  help  that !  That  he  has  been  duped,  cheated,  and  finally  ruined 
in  two  short  years  ?  Apparently  she  is  quite  as  much  ruined  as  he  is. 
That,  so  as  to  delay  the  catastrophe,  he  has  resorted  to  fraudulent  means  ? 
She  is  sorry  for  it.  That  he  will  not  survive  the  taint  on  his  ancient  name  ? 
What  can  she  do?  Sarah,  who  was  able  to  clear  herself  after  Malgat  dis¬ 
appeared,  will  certainly  not  be  at  a  loss  now  to  establish  her  innocence.” 

“  But  the  count,  sir,  the  count  !  Can’t  we  go  to  him  ?  ” 

“Well,  suppose  we  did.  What  do  you  think  M.  de  Ville-Handry 
would  say  to  you  ?  However,  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  ” 
Daniel  began  to  feel  dismayed.  “  What  can  be  done,  then,”  he  asked. 
“We  must  wait  till  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  hand  to  crush  Sarah 
Brandon,  Sir  Tom,  and  Mrs  Brian  at  one  blow.” 

“  Well,  but  how  can  we  obtain  such  evidence  ?  ” 

The  old  dealer  glanced  significantly  at  his  sister,  smiled,  and  answered  in 
a  strange  tone,  “I  have  collected  some,  and  as  for  the  rest, — well,  I  don’t 
care  about  it  as  I  know  that  the  Countess  Sarah  is  really  in  love  with  you.” 
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Daniel  now  began  to  divine  the  part  Papa  Ravinet  expected  him  to  play. 
Still,  he  did  not  object  :  but  lowering  his  head  under  Henriette's  clear 
glance,  he  said,  “  I  will  do  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  sir.” 

The  old  gentleman  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  if  he  were 
relieved  of  an  overwhelming  anxiety.  “  Then,”  said  he,  “we  will  begin 
the  campaign  to-morrow  morning.  But  we  must  know  exactly  who  are 
the  enemies  we  have  to  meet.  So  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.” 


XXX. 

It  was  striking  midnight ;  but  the  occupants  of  the  little  room  at  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre  hardly  thought  of  sleep.  How  could  they  realise  the 
flight  of  time,  while  all  their  faculties  were  preoccupied  with  the  immense 
interests  at  stake  ?  On  the  struggle  they  were  about  to  engage  in  depended 
the  Count  de  Ville-Handry’s  life  and  honour,  and  Daniel’s  and  Henriette’s 
happiness  and  future.  As  regards  Papa  Ravinet  and  his  sister,  they  had 
said, — “  For  ns,  even  more  than  that  depends  upon  it.” 

The  old  dealer  now  drew  up  an  easy-chair,  sat  down,  and  began  as 
follows,  in  a  somewhat  husky  voice  :  “The  Countess  Sarah  never  had  a 
right  to  be  called  Sarah  Brandon,  and  she  is  not  an  American.  Her  real 
name,  by  which  she  was  known  up  to  her  sixteenth  year,  is  Ernestine 
Bergot ;  and  she  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  you  in  detail  the  life  she  led  during  her  childhood ; 
and  besides,  there  are  some  things  that  can’t  be  told.  Her  childhood  might 
certainly  be  her  excuse,  if  she  could  be  excused  at  all.  Her  mother  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  women  who  come  from  the  provinces  in  wooden 
shoes,  and,  six  months  later,  dress  inthe  latest  fashion;  livinga  short,  gay  life, 
which  invariably  ends  in  the  hospital.  Her  mother  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  women  of  her  class.  When  Ernestine  was  born,  she  had 
neither  the  sense  to  part  with  her,  nor  the  courage — perhaps  (who  knows?) 
she  had  not  the  means — to  mend  her  ways.  So  the  little  one  grew  up  by 
God’s  mercy,  but  at  the  devil’s  bidding,  living  by  mere  chance  ;  one  day 
stuffed  with  lollypops,  and  on  the  morrow  whipped  without  mercy,  and 
frequently  fed  by  the. charity  of  neighbours,  while  her  mother  remained  for 
weeks  at  a  time  absent  from  her  lodgings.  At  four  years  old,  she  wand¬ 
ered  through  the  neighbourhood  dressed  in  tattered  silk  or  velvet,  with  a 
faded  ribbon  in  her  hair,  worn-out  old  shoes  on  her  feet,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  no  stockings  to  keep  her  legs  warm.  So  no  wonder  she  had  a  hoarse 
voice,  and  shivered  with  cold.  Just  like  the  lost  dogs  who  rove  here  and 
there  looking  for  a  bone,  she  pried  about  the  gutters  seeking  for  fallen 
half-pence,  so  as  to  buy  a  screw  of  fried  potatoes,  or  may  be  some  damaged 
fruit.  Later  on,  she  extended  the  circle  o£  her  excursions,  and  wandered 
all  over  Paris,  in  the  company  of  other  children  like  herself  ;  stopping  on 
the  boulevards  to  look  at  the  brilliant  shops  ;  pausing  on  the  open  squares 
to  see  some  mountebanks  perform ;  learning  how  to  steal  from  street 
stalls,  and  at  night-time  asking  in  a  plaintive  voice  for  alms  on  behalf  of 
her  poor,  sick  father.  At  twelve  years  old  she  was  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and 
as  green  as  a  June  apple,  with  sharp  elbows  and  long  red  hands.  But  she 
had  beautiful  light  hair,  teeth  like  a  young  dog’s,  and  large  impudent  eyes. 
As  you  saw  her  go  along,  raising  her  head  with  an  air  of  saucy  indifference, 
and  coquettish,  despite  her  rags,  you  easily  guessed  that  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Paris — the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  much  abused  1  gamin’;  a  thousand 
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times  more  wicked  than  he  is,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  society.  She  was, 
indeed,  as  depraved  as  the  worst  of  sinners,  fearing  neither  God  nor  the 
devil — nor,  indeed,  anything  excepting  the  police.  For  from  them  she  de¬ 
rived  her  only  notions  of  morality  ;  for  it  would  have  been  love’s  labour  lost 
to  talk  to  her  of  virtue  or  duty.  Indeed,  such  words  would  have  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  her  imagination  ;  and  she  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  abstract 
ideas  they  represent.  One  day,  however,  her  mother,  who  had  virtually 
made  a  servant  of  her,  had  a  praiseworthy  inspiration.  Finding  that  she  had 
some  money,  she  dressed  the  girl  anew  from  head  to  foot,  bought  her  a  kind 
of  outfit,  and  apprenticed  her  to  a  dressmaker.  But  it  came  too  late.  Every 
kind  of  restraint  was  naturally  intolerable  to  such  a  vagabond  nature,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  very  first  week  she  ran  away  from  her  mistress,  stealing 
a  hundred  francs — and  as  long  as  these  lasted,  she  roamed  through  Paris. 
Wheu  they  were  spent,  and  she  felt  hungry,  she  decided  to  return  to  her 
mother.  But  her  mother  had  moved,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  her.  She  was  inquired  after,  but  never  found.  Any  other  person  would 
have  been  in  despair.  Not  she.  The  same  day  she  engaged  herself  as  a 
waitress  at  a  brasserie ,  and,  on  being  turned  out  there,  she  found  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  low  restaurant,  where  she  had  to  wash  up  the  plates  and  dishes. 
She  was  soon  sent  away  from  there  as  well,  and  became  a  servant  in  two 
or  three  other  places  of  still  lower  character  ;  till  at  last,  utterly  disgusted, 
she  determined  to  do  nothing  at  all.  She  was  sinking  into  the  gutter ;  she 
was  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  before  reaching  womanhood,  like  fruit 
which  spoils  before  it  is  ripe,  when  a  man  turned  up  who  was  fated  to  arm 
her  for  life’s  struggle,  and  to  change  a  mere  vulgar  little  thief  into  the 
accomplished  monster  of  perversity,  you  know.” 

Here  Papa  Ravinet  suddenly  paused,  and,  looking  at  Daniel,  exclaimed: 
“You  must  not  believe,  M.  Champcey,  that  these  details  are  imaginary. 
I  have  spent  five  years  in  tracing  out  Sarah’s  early  life — five  years  going 
from  door  to  door,  in  search  of  information.  A  dealer  in  second-hand  goods 
enters  everywhere  without  exciting  suspicion.  And  then  I  have  witnesses 
to  prove  everything  I  have  told  you  so  far — witnesses  whom  I  shall  summon, 
and  who  will  speak  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the  countess’s 
identity.  Daniel  made  no  reply.  Like  Henriette,  and  even  Mme.  Bertolle, 
he  was  completely  fascinated  by  the  old  dealer’s  manner  and  tone.  The 
latter,  after  a  few  minutes’  rest,  continued  as  follows:  “The  man  who 
picked  up  Sarah  was  an  old  German  artist,  both  a  painter  and  musician,  a 
man  of  rare  genius,  though  looked  upon  by  ignorant  folks  as  a  maniac. 
One  winter  morning  he  heard  a  girl  singing  in  the  courtyard  of  his  house. 
He  looked  out.  It  was  Sarah.  Struck  by  the  pure  notes  of  her  voice,  her 
intelligent  glance,  and  promise  of  future  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
compassionating  her  apparent  destitution,  he  called  to  her  to  come  up  to  his 
studio.  She  came,  he  questioned  her,  and  on  learning  that  she  was  alone 
in  the  world,  he  remarked,  ‘  Well,  if  you  will  stay  with  me,  I  will  adopt 
you ;  you  shall  be  my  daughter ;  and  I  will  make  you  an  eminent  artist.  ’ 
The  studio  was  warm,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold  outside.  Sarah  had  no  roof 
over  her  head,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours.  So  she 
accepted  the  old  artist’s  offer.  In  doing  so,  be  it  understood,  she  fancied, 
in  her  perversity,  that  the  kind  old  man  had  other  intentions  besides  those 
he  mentioned  in  offering  her  a  home.  She  was  mistaken,  however.  He 
merely  recognised  her  budding  talents,  and  his  only  object  was  to  transform 
her  into  a  true  marvel,  which  would  astonish  the  world.  It  was  a  hard  task, 
no  doubt.  Sarah  could  not  even  read ;  indeed,  she  knew  nothing  except  sin. 
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Threats  and  blows  were  not  apt  to  make  an  impression  on  her,  as  the  old 
artist,  no  doubt,  soon  realised ;  but  a  friend  of  his  has  told  me  that  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  bending  her  to  his  will,  and  inducing  her  to  study  by  appealing 
to  her  pride  and  vanity.  He  kindled  boundless  thoughts  of  ambition  in  her 
mind,  skilfully  fanned  her  innate  covetousness,  and  fairly  intoxicated  her 
with  fairy-like  hopes,  promising  her  success  and  renown — wealth,  adulation, 
and  every  good  thing  on  earth — if  she  would  but  study  as  he  directed.  Well, 
she  did  work,  and  with  steady  perseverance, — thus  plainly  shewing  that  she 
had  full  faith  in  his  promises,  and  that  he  had  acquired  great  influence  over  her 
by  appealing  to  her  vanity.  Extreme  difficulties  invariably  attend  so  late  a 
beginning,  but  her  amazing  natural  gifts  soon  shewed  themselves,  and  in  a 
short  time  her  progress  was  almost  miraculous.  She  had  soon  realised  how 
ignorant  she  was  of  the  world,  and  she  perceived  that  society  did  not 
exclusively  consist,  as  she  had  hitherto  imagined,  of  people  like  those  she 
had  known.  Besides,  the  old  artist  was  a  man  of  wide  experience,  and 
all  but  inexhaustible  information.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  protected 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  had  frequented  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Moreover,  several  of  his  operas  had  been  brought  out  in  Italy  ;  and  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  best  society  in  Paris.  Of  an  evening,  while  sipping 
his  coffee,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  his  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he 
would  often  forget  himself  amid  the  recollections  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
Sarah  would  listen  eagerly,  while  he  described  the  splendour  of  courts,  the 
beauty  of  women,  the  magnificence  of  their  toilets,  and  the  intrigues  he 
had  ofttime  seen  going  on  around  him.  He  spoke  to  her  of  the  men  whose 
portraits  he  had  painted,  of  life  and  manners  behind  the  stage,  of  the  great 
singers  who  had  sung  in  his  operas,  and  the  great  ladies  he  had  met  in 
society.  Two  years  went  by,  and  no  one  could  recognize  the  lean,  wretched 
looking  little  vagabond  girl  of  the  Faubourg  St  Martin  in  this  fresh,  rosy  maid, 
with  lustrous  eyes  and  modest  mien,  whom  the  people  of  the  house  called  the 
‘pretty  artist  of  the  fonrth  floor.’  So  far  as  modesty  was  concerned,  the 
change  unfortunately  was  only  on  the  surface.  Sarah  was  already  too 
thoroughly  corrupted,  when  the  old  artist  picked  her  up,  to  be  capable  of 
being  entirely  transformed.  He  thought  he  had  infused  his  own  rough  honesty 
into  her  veins  :  but  in  truth  he  had  only  taught  her  a  new  vice, — hypocrisy. 
Her  powers  of  dissimulation,  however,  had  naturally  far  from  reached  their 
present  stage  of  development,  and,  unable  at  last  to  endure  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  old  artist’s  home  any  longer — pining,  in  fact,  for  sin — she  could 
not  restrain  herself  from  begging  him  to  obtain  her  a  theatrical  engagement. 
She  was  already  a  very  fair  musician,  and  her  voice  possessed  amazing 
power  for  her  age.  But  the  old  artist  peremptorily  refused  her  request. 
He  wished  her  d4but  to  become  an  apotheosis  ;  and  had  decided,  as  he  told 
her,  that  she  should  not  appear  in  public  till  her  voice  and  talents  were 
perfected, — that  is,  certainly  not  before  her  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year. 
That  meant  that  she  must  wait  three  or  four  years  longer, — a  century  !  In 
former  times,  Sarah  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment :  she  would  simply 
have  run  away.  But  education  had  changed  her  ideas,  and  she  asked  her¬ 
self  what  could  she  do  alone  in  the  world  without  either  friends  or  money  ? 
She  pined  for  her  liberty,  no  doubt,  but  she  was  afraid  of  destitution. 
Vice  attracted  her;  but  it  was  gorgeous  vice, — vice  which  rides  in  a 
carriage,  and  bespatters  poor,  honest  women  on  foot, — the  vice  which  is 
envied  by  the  crowd,  and  worshipped  by  the  foolish.  So,  as  this  was  not 
yet  within  her  reach,  she  remained  with  her  old  master  and  studied  hard. 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  herself  and  her  execrable  instincts,  she  would  real'y  have 
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become  a  great  artist,  if  the  old  German  had  not  been  suddenly  taken  from  her 
by  a  terrible  accident.  One  spring  afternoon,  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  at 
the  window,  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  leaned  over  to  see 
what  occasioned  it.  But  the  bar  on  which  he  rested  gave  way,  and  he 
tried  in  vain  to  hold  on  by  the  window  frame  :  he  was  precipitated  from  the 
fourth  storey  on  to  the  ground  below.  Death  was  instantaneous.  I  have 
seen  the  police  report  of  the  accident,  which  states  that  the  fall  was  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  and  that  the  calamity  would  no  doubt  have  occurred  earlier,  if 
the  bad  winter  weather  had  not  deterred  the  old  artist  from  looking  out  of 
the  window  before.  In  fact,  the  window  railing  had  snapped  asunder  just 
where  it  joined  the  wall, — and  here  it  was  noticed  to  be  almost  eaten  through 
with  rust.  The  wood,  too,  was  quite  loose,  the  mortar  that  originally  had 
kept  it  in  place  having  seemingly  been  eaten  away  by  the  winter  frosts.’’ 

Daniel  and  Henriette  had  turned  very  pale.  It  was  evident  that  the 
same  terrible  suspicion  had  flashed  through  both  their  minds.  “Ah  !  it 
was  Sarah’s  work,  ”  they  exclaimed  simultaneously.  “  No  doubt  she  poured 
acid  on  the  bar  to  eat  it  away,  and  purposely  loosened  the  mortar.  She 
had,  no  doubt,  been  watching  for  months  to  see  her  benefactor  fall  and 
kill  himself.” 

Papa  Ravinet  shook  his  head.  “  I  do  not  say  that,”  he  said  ;  “  and,  at 
all  events,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  it  now.  It  is  certain  that  no 
one  suspected  Sarah.  She  seemed  to  be  in  despair  ;  and  everybody  pitied 
her  sincerely.  For  was  she  not  ruined  by  this  misfortune  ?  The  old  artist 
had  left  no  will.  His  relatives  rushed  to  his  rooms  ;  and  after  searching 
Sarah’s  trunks,  at  once  turned  her  out  of  doors,  telling  her  that  she  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  take  away  all  she  said  she  owed  to  her 
late  patron’s  munificence.  Still  the  inheritance  was  by  no  means  what  the 
relatives  had  expected.  They  had  imagined  they  would  find  considerable 
savings  in  the  old  man’s  private  drawers,  but  all  they  discovered  were  a  few 
bonds,  worth  altogether  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  a  paltry 
sum  in  cash.  Ah  !  I  long  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  old 
artist’s  other  bonds  and  his  ready  money — for  undoubtedly  he  was 
possessed  of  considerable  means.  However,  after  a  most  minute  and 
patient  investigation,  all  I  managed  to  discover  was  that  on  the  17th  of 
April  that  year — that  is,  five  days  before  the  poor  German’s  fall — a  certain 
Ernestine  Be rgot  had  deposited  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  at  the 
district  savings’  bank.” 

“Ah,  you  see  !  ”  exclaimed  Daniel.  “Weary  of  the  simple  life  she  led 
with  the  old  man,  she  murdered  him  to  get  hold  of  his  money.” 

Papa  Ravinet  did  not  seemingly  hear  the  interruption.  “  What  Sarah 
did  during  the  three  first  months  of  her  freedom,  I  cannot  tell,”  continued 
he.  “If  she  went  and  rented  furnished  lodgings,  she  did  so  under  a  false 
name.  A  clerk  at  the  Prefecture,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  curiosities,  ami 
for  whom  I  have  procured  many  a  good  bargain,  obliged  me  by  having  all 
the  lodging-house  fists  of  tenants,  which  as  you  know  the  police  exact, 
carefully  examined,  from  April  to  July  of  that  same  year.  However,  no 
Ernestine  Bcrgot  could  be  found.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  she 
thought  of  the  stage,  for  a  former  secretary  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  told 
me  he  distinctly  recollected  a  certain  Ernestine,  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  came  several  times  and  requested  a  trial.  She  was,  however, 
refused,  simply  because  her  pretensions  were  almost  ridiculous.  And  this 
was  quite  natural ;  for  her  head  was  still  full  of  all  her  old  master’s 
ambitious  dreams.  The  first  positive  trace  I  find  of  her  during  that  year 
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dates  from  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  she  was  living  in  a  fashionable  street 
with  a  talented  and  wealthy  young  painter,  named  Planix.  It  appears 
that  he  literally  worshipped  her  ;  that  he  loved  her  passionately,  and  was 
so  absurdly  jealous,  that  he  became  desperate  whenever  she  staid  out  an 
hour  later  than  he  expected.  Now,  with  Sarah’s  well-known  horror  of 
restraint,  she  cannot  have  particularly  liked  this  life  ;  and  yet  she  bore  her 
yoke  patiently  till  fate  threw  Maxime  de  Br4van  across  her  path.” 

At  the  name  of  the  scoundrel  to  whom  they  owed  so  much  of  their 
misery,  Henri ette  and  Daniel  instinctively  trembled,  and  looked  at  each 
other.  However,  Papa  Ravinet  did  not  give  them  time  to  ask  any  questions, 
but  continued  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  reading  a  report;  “Several 
years  had  already  elapsed  since  Justin  Chevassat,  after  his  release  from  the 
galleys,  had  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  a  nobleman.  Now-a-days  it  is 
easy  enough  for  an  adventurer  to  penetrate  into  what  is  called  Parisian 
'High  Life.’  He  only  needs  a  little  bounce,  and  a  high-sounding  name — 
picked  up  no  matter  where.  Justin  Chevassat  met  with  great  success  on 
his  entrance  into  ‘Society.’  He  had  carefully  prepared  himself  for  all 
emergencies,  like  those  adventurers  who  never  travel  abroad  without 
having  their  passports  in  much  better  order  than  most  honest  folks.  He  had 
learned  prudence  by  experience  :  for  his  antecedents  were  stormy  enough. 
Dis  parents,  now  residing  in  the  Rue  de  la  Grange,  lived  some  38  or  40  years 
ago  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Faubourg  St  Honord,  where  they  kept  a 
little  wine-shop  and  eating-house,  principally  frequented  by  the  servants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Although  they  were  people  of  easy  principles,  they 
were  not  at  that  epoch  absolutely  dishouest.  When  their  son  Justin  was 
born,  they  became  most  ambitious  for  him,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  all 
their  savings,  and  even  to  stint  themselves,  so  as  to  bring  him  up  like  a 
gentleman.  Such  ideas  are,  after  all,  common  enough  among  a  certain  set 
of  people.  Accordingly,  Justin  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  conducted 
himself  just  badly  enough  to  be  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  being  sent  away, 
without  ever  being  really  expelled.  However,  the  Chevassats  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  son  as  a  superior  being,  that  it  never 
entered  their  mind  to  think  he  was  not  the  first,  the  best,  and  most  remark¬ 
able  pupil  of  the  establishment.  If  his  reports  were  bad, — and  such  they 
always  were, — they  accused  the  teachers  of  partiality.  If  he  had  gained 
no  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year — and  he  never  gained  a  single  one— they 
tried  to  console  him  for  being  subjected  to  such  cruel  injustice.  In  fact,  he 
was  altogether  a  spoilt  child.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out.  He  grew  to  despise  his  parents  thoroughly  ;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  heartily  ashamed  of  them,  and  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been 
his  servants.  Whenever  he  was  at  home^during  the  holiday  time,  he  would 
rather  have  cut  his  right  arm  off  than  lend  his  father  a  helping  hand,  or 
pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  a  customer.  Indeed,  he  even  staid  away  from 
the  house  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  endure  the  smell  from  the  kitchen. 
He  was  at  college  now  ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  although 
his  course  was  far  from  completed,  he  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  studying, 
and  meant  to  give  it  up.  His  father  timidly  asked  him*  what  he  proposed 
doing,  and  he  simply  replied  by  shrugging  his  shoulders.  He  really  did 
nothing.  His  delight  was  to  dress  himself  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ; 
to  walk  up  and  down  before  the  most  renowned  restaurants,  with  a  tooth¬ 
pick  in  his  mouth  ;  to  hire  a  carriage,  and  drive  it  himself,  with  a  hired 
groom  in  livery  by  his  side.  At  night  he  gambled  in  questionable  clubs  ; 
and,  when  he  lost,  the  till  in  his  father’s  shop  enabled  him  to  settle 
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his  ‘differences.’  His  parents  had  rented,  and  comfortably  furnished,  a 
nice  set  of  rooms  for  him  in  their  house,  and  tried  their  utmost  to  keep  him 
at  home,  even  neglecting  their  own  business  to  attend  to  his  orders.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  constantly  away.  He  declared  be  could 
not  possibly  receive  his  friends  in  a  house  where  his  name  was  to  be  seen 
above  the  door  of  such  a  low  establishment.  It  was  indeed  his  despair  to  be 
the  son  of  a  restaurant-keeper,  and  to  be  called  Chevassat.  But  greater  grief 
was  in  store  for  him,  after  two  years  of  this  idle,  expensive  life.  One  fine 
morning,  when  he  needed  a  thousand  francs  or  so,  his  parents  told  him,  with 
tears  in  tbeir  eyes,  that  they  had  not  a  hundred  francs  in  the  house  ;  that 
they  "were  at  the  end  of  their  resources  ;  that  a  promissory  note  of  theirs 
had  been  protested  the  day  before  ;  and  that  they  were  at  that  moment  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  did  not  reproach  Justin  with  having  spent 
all  their  savings  :  far  from  it.  Indeed,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they 
humbly  asked  his  pardon  if  they  were  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  his  wants, 
And  trembling  with  fear,  they  at  last  ventured  to  suggest,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  if  be  could  find  some  kind  of  work.  He  coolly  told  them 
that  he  would  think  it  over,  but  that  he  must  have  his  thousand  francs. 
And  he  got  them,  for  his  father  and  mother  had  still  their  watches  and  a 
little  jewellery,  all  of  which  they  pawned,  handing  him  the  proceeds.  Still 
he  saw  that  the  till  he  bad  considered  inexhaustible  was  really  empty,  and 
that  it  would  be  tbe  same  with  his  pockets,  unless  be  could  devise  some 
means  of  filling  them.  Accordingly,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  his  god-father,  formerly  the  valet  of  the  old  Marquis  de  Br4van, 
found  bim  a  post  in  the  office  of  a  banker,  who  wished  to  train  a  reliable 
young  man  to  the  business,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  entrusting  bim  with 
the  keeping  of  a  large  part  of  his  funds.  ” 

Papa  Ravinet’s  tone  of  voice  changed  so  perceptibly  as  he  uttered  these 
last  words,  that  Daniel  and  Henriette,  with  one  impulse,  asked  him,  “Is 
anything  the  matter,  sir  ?  ” 

He  did  not  make  any  reply  ;  but  his  sister,  Mme.  Bertolle,  exclaimed, 
“No,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  brother  ;  ”  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  nod  of  encouragement. 

“Iam  all  right,”  he  said,  like  an  echo  ;  and  then  making  a  great  effort, 
he  continued  :  “In  those  days  Justin  Chevassat  was  as  great  a  dissembler 
as  now,  and  equally  capable  of  resorting  to  any  device  in  furtherance  of 
his  object.  The  hope  of  enriching  himself  by  one  great  stroke  had  already 
seized  hold  of  him,  and  it  induced  him  to  change  his  life  and  manners  in 
the  most  radical  manner.  This  hitherto  lazy  profligate  now  rose  at  day¬ 
break,  worked  for  ten  hours  like  a  horse,  and  became  the  model  of  clerks, 
lie  had  resolved  to  win  his  patron’s  favour  and  confidence,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  so  by  practising  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy ;  so  that,  only 
two  years  after  entering  the  banker’s  service,  he  was  already  promoted  to 
the  post  of  chief-cashier  and  confidential  clerk.  In  those  times  absconding 
cashiers  were  far  less  numerous  than  now-a-days.  Bankers  and  financial 
companies  did  not  include  robbery  by  their  own  clerks  among  the 
ordinary  risks.  When  they  considered  the  keys  of  their  safe  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  man,  they  slept  soundly  enough  ;  and  thus  Justin 
Chevassat ’s  patron  had  been  sleeping  for  ten  months,  when  one  Sunday  he 
happened  to  have  especial  need  of  certain  papers  which  Justin  usually 
kept  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk.  J ustin  was  sent  for,  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  having  left  to  spend  the  day  with  some  friends,  no  one 
exactly  knew  where.  Accordingly,  the  banker  sent  for  a  locksmith  to  open 
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the  drawer.  The  first  thing  he  saw,  inside,  was  a  draft  signed  by  himself ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  put  his  name  to  such  a  paper.  Still,  most  certainly, 
it  was  his  signature  :  he  would  have  sworn  to  it  in  court.  His  first  amaze¬ 
ment  was  succeeded  by  grievous  apprehension.  He  had  the  other  drawers 
opened  in  the  same  manner,  searched  them,  and  soon  discovered  all  the 
detads  of  a  formidable  and  most  ingenious  plan,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
robbed  at  a  single  blow  of  more  than  a  million  francs.  If  he  had  slept 
soundly  one  month  longer,  he  would  have  been  half-ruined.  That 
favourite  clerk  of  his  was  merely  a  matchless  forgerer.  So,  without  more 
ado,  he  went  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police ;  and  the  next  morning,  when 
Chevassat  arrived  at  the  office  as  usual,  he  was  arrested.  It  was  then 
thought  that  his  crime  was  confined  to  this  abortive  attempt.  Not  so, 
however,  for  an  examination  of  all  the  books  and  papers  soon  revealed 
other  misdeeds.  It  was  found  that,  on  the  very  day  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  confidential  clerk,  he  had  stolen  five  thousand  francs,  concealing 
his  theft  by  means  of  a  false  entry.  Since  then  not  a  week  had  elapsed 
without  his  laying  hands  on  more  or  less  considerable  sums,  and  all  these 
thefts  had  been  most  ingeniously  concealed  by  such  skilful  imitations  of 
other  people’s  signatures,  that  once,  when  he  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight, 
his  substitute  had  never  noticed  the  slightest  thing  wrong.  In  short,  it 
appeared  that  his  defalcations  amounted  altogether  to  some  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  the  question  was,  what  had  he  done  with  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  ?  His  defence  was  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
uncontrollable  idea  to  speculate  on  the  Bourse — and,  after  all,  was  not  that 
natural  enough,  for  did  not  his  own  employer  speculate  there  ?  Having 
lost  some  money,  and  fearing  he  should  lose  his  situation  if  he 
did  not  pay,  the  fatal  thought  occurred  to  him  of  borrowing  from  the 
strong-box.  From  that  moment  he  had  only  cherished  the  idea  of 
restoring  what  he  had  abstracted.  If  he  speculated  anew,  it  was  in  hopes 
of  gaining  enough  to  cover  the  deficiency.  But  ill-luck  pursued  him  ;  the 
deficit  grew  larger  and  larger,  and,  overcome  with  remorse  and  terror,  he 
almost  became  mad,  and  ceased  to  restrain  himself.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  400,000  francs  had  been  lost 
at  the  Bourse ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  forged  checks  and  drafts  in 
his  drawer  destroyed  the  force  of  this  plea.  The  investigating  magistrate 
suspected  Justin’s  parents  of  knowing  what  had  really  become  of  this 
missing  money.  He  questioned  them,  and  obtained  sufficient  evidence 
against  them  to  justify  their  arrest.  But  they  could  not  be  convicted  at 
the  trial,  and  had  to  be  released.  For  Justin,  however,  matters  looked 
serious  ;  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  be  defended  by  a  young  advocate  who 
initiated  in  his  case  a  system  of  pleading  which  has  since  become  very 
popular.  He  made  no  effort  to  exculpate  his  client,  but  boldly  attacked  the 
banker.  *  Was  it  sensible,*  he  asked,  *  to  trust  so  young  a  man  with  such 
large  sums  ?  Was  it  not  tempting  him  beyond  his  powers  of  resistance, 
and  almost  provoking  him  to  become  dishonest  ?  What,  this  banker  never 
examined  his  books  for  so  many  months  ?  What  kind  of  a  business  was  it, 
where  a  cashier  could  so  easily  abstract  400,000  francs  and  remain  undis¬ 
covered  ?  And  then  how  immoral  for  a  banker  to  speculate  at  the  Bourse, 
and  thus  set  a  bad  example  to  his  young,  inexperienced  clerks  !  ’  In  the 
result  Justin  Chevassat  escaped  with  twenty  years’  penal  servitude.  At  the 
bagne  of  Brest  he  played  the  *  repentant  criminal,’  overcome  with  sorrow  for 
the  past,  and  determined  to  make  amends  in  the  future.  He  carried  on 
this  comedy  so  successfully,  that,  after  three  years  and  a-half,  he  was 
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pardoned.  But  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  Contact  with  professional  criminals 
had  sharpened  his  wits,  and  completed  his  education  as  a  rogue, — inspiring 
him,  moreover,  with  the  idea  of  bursting  forth  in  a  new  shape,  under  which  no 
one  would  ever  suspect  his  former  identity.5’ 

Papa  Ravinet  paused  to  draw  breath,  and  then  resumed  :  “  T  ran  tell  you 
accurately  now  he  did  this.  Through  his  godfather,  the  valet,  who  had 
died  before  his  trial,  Jtiofcin  knew  tne  history  of  the  Brdvan  family  in  its 
minutest  particulars.  It  was  a  very  sad  story.  The  old  marquis  had  died 
insolvent,  after  losing  every  one  of  his  five  sons,  who  had  gone  abroad  to 
make  their  fortunes.  The  family  had  thus  become  extinct;  but  Justin 
proposed  to  perpetuate  it  for  his  own  advantage.  He  knew  that  the  Br^vans 
were  originally  from  Maine  ;  that  they  had  formerly  owned  immense  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans  ;  and  that  they  had  not  been  there  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Would  they  still  be  remembered  in  a  district 
where  they  had  once  been  all-powerful?  Most  certainly  they  would. 
Would  people  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  minutely  what  had  become  of  the 
marquis  and  his  five  sons  ?  As  certainly  not.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Chevassat  was  free,  he  began  by  doing  all  he  could  to  destroy  every  trace  of 
his  former  identity ;  and,  when  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  this,  he 
went  to  Le  Mans,  assuming  the  name  of  one  of  the  marquis’s  sons,  who 
had  been  nearly  of  his  own  age.  Everyone  really  believed  that  he  was 
Maxime  de  Brevan,  and,  indeed,  who  would  have  doubted  it  when  he 
purchased  the  ruined  old  family  castle,  and  a  small  farm  adjoining  it,  for  a 
considerable  sum  in  hard  cash?  Where  did  that  cash  come  from?  No 
doubt  it  formed  part  of  those  400,000  francs  said  to  have  been  lost  at  the 
Bourse, — but,  in  reality,  confided  for  safe  keeping  to  Justin’s  father  and 
mother.  He  now  took  the  precaution  of  living  on  his  little  estate  for  four 
years,  leading  the  life  of  a  country-gentleman,  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood,  forming  friendships,  gaining  supporters, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  identified  as  Maxime  de  Brevan.  His  aim 
was  no  doubt  to  marry  an  heiress,  so  as  to  consolidate  his  position  ;  and 
he  nearly  carried  out  his  plan.  He  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  young 
lady  from  Le  Mans,  who  would  have  brought  him  half-a-million  francs  in 
cash,  and  the  banns  had  already  been  published,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
marriage  was  broken  off,  no  one  knew  why.  At  all  events,  he  was  so 
disappointed  by  his  failure,  that  he  sold  his  property  again,  and  left  the 
province.  For  the  next  three  years  he  lived  in  Paris,  more  completely 
Maxime  de  Brevan  than  ever  ;  and  then  he  met  Sarah  Brandon.” 

We  have  condensed  this  narrative ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Papa  Ravinet  had 
been  speaking  now  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
exhausted.  He  showed  his  weariness  in  his  face,  and  his  voice  almost  failed 
him.  Still  it  was  in  vain  that  Daniel,  Henriette,  and  Mme.  Bertolle  united  in 
begging  him  to  retire  and  take  a  little  rest.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I  will  go  on  to 
the  end.  You  do  not  know  how  important  it  is  that  M.  Champcey  should  be 
in  a  position  to  act  to  morrow,  or  rather  to-day.  ”  Then  returning  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  he  proceeded  :  “  It  was  at  a  fancy  ball,  given  by  M.  Planix,  that  Sarah 
Brandon,  at  that  time  still  known  as  Ernestine  Bergot,  and  Justin  Chevassat, 
now  Maxime  de  Brevan,  met  for  the  first  time.  He  was  quite  overpowered  by 
her  marvellous  beauty  ;  and  she  was  strangely  impressed  by  the  peculiar 
expression  on  Maxime’s  face.  Perhaps  they  divined  each  other’s  character, 
and  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  who  they  were.  At  all  events,  they 
danced  several  times  together  ;  sat  side  by  side  at  supper  ;  talked  long  and 
intimately ;  and  were  already  fast  friends  when  the  ball  came  to  a  close. 
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After  that  they  met  frequently  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  profanation,  I  would 
say  they  fell  iu  love.  They  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  understand,  and, 
so  to  say,  complement,  each  other — being  equally  corrupt,  having  the 
same  sinful  desires,  and  equally  free  from  all  old-fashioned  prejudices  about 
justice,  morals,  and  honour.  Thus  they  could  hardly  help  coming  to  some 
understanding  to  associate  their  ambitions  and  future  plans.  It  is  evident 
that  they  talked  together  most  freely  ;  in  fact,  that  they  had  no  secrets  for 
each  other;  and  it  is  this  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other’s  antecedents  that 
prolonged  their  intimacy,  when  their  liaison  no  longer  existed.  Nowa¬ 
days  they  hate  each  other  ;  but  they  are  also  afraid  of  each  other.  They 
have  often  tried  to  break  off  their  intimacy — but  they  have  always  been 
compelled  to  renew  it,  owing  to  mutual  interests.  At  first  they  had  to 
conceal  their  connection,  for  they  had  no  money.  With  what  was  left  to 
her  out  of  what  she  had  stolen  from  her  old  German  master,  and  what  she 
had  obtained  from  M.  Planix,  Sarah  could  not  make  up  more  thau  some 
forty  thousand  francs,  which  was  not  enough  to  ‘  set  up  ’  the  most  modest 
establishment.  As  to  M.  de  Br4van,  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  sums 
purloined  from  his  employer,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  months  he  had 
been  reduced  to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  expedients.  He  no  doubt  still  rode 
in  his  carriage  ;  but  he  had  been  more  than  once  very  happy  to  extort  a 
napoleon  or  two  from  his  parents.  He  visited  them,  of  course,  only  in 
secret ;  for  they  had  in  the  meantime  been  reduced  to  the  post  of  door¬ 
keepers  or  concierges  at  No.  23  Pure  de  la  Grange.  Thus,  far  from  being 
able  to  assist  Sarah,  he  was  perfectly  delighted  when  one  fine  day  she 
brought  him  ten  thousand  francs  to  alleviate  liis  distress.  She  did  not  give 
him  this  money  for  nothing,  for  on  subsequent  occasions  she  repeatedly 
suggested  to  Maxime  that  their  future  would  be  secure  if  they  could  only  set 
their  hands  on  Planix’s  money.  Planix  was  so  infatuated,  so  madly  in  love 
with  her,  that  although  quite  a  young  man,  she  persuaded  him  to  make  a  will 
in  her  favour  ;  and  when  this  success  had  been  achieved,  M.  de  Br^van, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  help,  introduced  into  the  circle  which  Sarah  and 
Planix  frequented,  one  of  his  personal  friends,  who  was  considered, 
and  who  really  was,  the  best  swordsman  in  Paris — a  good  fellow  other¬ 
wise,  honour  itself,  and  rather  patient  in  temper  than  given  to  quarrelling. 
However,  without  compromising  herself,  and  with  that  abominable  skill 
which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  Sarah  coquetted  just  enough  with  this  young 
man,  M.  de  Pont-Aver,  to  tempt  him  to  pay  her  some  attentions. 
But  that  very  night  she  complained  to  M.  Planix  of  his  persecution,  so 
skilfully  exciting  her  protector’s  jealousy,  that,  three  days  later,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  passion,  and  struck  M.  de  Pont-Aver  in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  friends.” 

“  Of  course  a  duel  was  the  result.  They  fought  with  swords  one  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  iu  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and,  after  a  brief  encounter,  M. 
Planix  fell  dead,  pierced  to  the  heart.  He  was  not  yet  twenty-seven  years 
old.  The  poor  young  fellow’s  will  was  opened  and  read  the  same  day  by 
the  district  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  seal  up  the 
property.  To  Sarah’s  infinite  discomfiture,  this  will  was  scarcely  what 
she  had  expected.  One  day,  thinking  of  his  relatives,  and  greatly  annoyed 
with  Sarah  for  having  absented  herself,  a  thing  she  often  did  now-a-days 
to  go  and  consult  with  de  Br^van,  Planix,  who  was  jealousy  personified, 
had  added  a  couple  of  lines  as  a  codicil.  He  still  said,  ‘  I  appoint  Mdlle. 
Ernestine  Bergot  my  residuary  legatee  ;  ’  but  he  had  written  underneath, 
‘  on  condition  that  she  pays  to  each  of  my  sisters  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  francs.’  Now  this  was  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  whole 
fortune.  Accordingly,  when  she  reached  Brian’s  rooms  that  night,  her 
first  words  were,  ‘We  have  been  robbed  !  Planix  was  a  scamp  !  We  shan’t 
have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  left  for  ourselves.’  She  declared,  moreover, 
that  such  a  sum  would  barely  suffice  for  a  year’s  expenditure,  whereupon 
de  Br6van  suggested  that  they  might  go  to  one  of  the  German  gambling 
resorts,  and  try  and  increase  their  capital.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  innate 
gambler;  and  to  persuade  Sarah,  he  promised  to  turn  her  100,000  francs 
into  a  million;  she  yielded,  tempted  by  the  very  boldness  of  his  proposition. 
They  resolved  not  to  stop  playing  till  they  had  won  this  million,  or  lost 
everything.  And  so  they  went  to  Homburg,  where  they  fought  the  bank 
with  marvellous  skill  and  almost  incredible  coolness.  I  have  met  an  old 
croupier  who  recollects  them  even  now.  Twice  they  were  on  the  point  of 
staking  their  last  thousand-franc-note  ;  and  one  lucky  day  they  had  won 
as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  That  day,  Maxime  proposed 
they  should  leave  Homburg,  but  Sarah,  who  kept  the  money,  refused, 
repeating  her  favourite  motto,  ‘All,  or  nothing.’  It  was  nothing.  Vic¬ 
tory  remained,  as  usual,  with  the  ‘  big  battalions ;  ’  and  one  evening  the 
two  partners  returned  to  their  lodgings,  ruined,  penniless,  without  even 
a  watch  left  between  them,  and  owing  the  hotel-keeper  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Maxime  spoke  of  blowing  his  brains  out ;  but  Sarah,  on  the 
contrary,  had  never  been  merrier.  The  next  morning  she  dressed  very 
early  and  went  out,  saying  she  had  a  plan  in  her  head,  and  would  soon  be 
back.  But  she  failed  to  return  ;  and  M.  de  Br^van  waited  for  her  in  vaiu 
throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening,  however,  a  messenger  brought  him  a 
letter.  He  opened  the  envelope,  and  found  three  thousand  frane  notes 
inside,  together  with  the  following  note  : — ‘  When  you  receive  these  lines, 
I  shall  be  far  from  Homburg.  Do  not  wait  for  me.  I  enclose  you  enough 
to  enable  you  to  return  to  Paris.  You  shall  see  me  again  when  our  fortune 
is  made — Ernestine.*  Maxime  was  at  first  overcome  with  amazement, 
and  then  rage  got  the  better  of  him.  What,  she  had  abandoned  him  in 
this  unceremonious  fashion?  Who  had  she  gone  off  with  ?  Where  had  she 
gone?  He  must  find  her  and  punish  her  for  her  faithlessness.  He  now 
recollected  that  during  the  last  week  or  so,  since  fortune  had  forsaken 
them,  he  had  on  two  or  three  occasions  surprised  her  in  the  ‘  Salon  de  la 
Conversation,’  talking  with  a  thin  elongated  individual  of  forty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  through  the  rooms,  attracting 
considerable  attention  by  his  huge  whiskers,  stiff  carriage,  and  wearied 
expression.  Ruined  as  she  was,  perhaps  she  had  gone  off  with  this  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  well  be  a  millionaire.  Where  had  he 
been  staying?  Maxime  soon  found  out  that,  and  hurried  to  the  hostelry 
in  question — the  Hotel  des  Trois  Rois.  But  he  arrived  too  late.  The 
elongated  individual  had  left  that  morning  for  Frankfort,  by  the  10.45 
train,  with  an  elderly  lady  and  a  remarkably  pretty  girl.  Sure  of  his 
game  now,  M.  de  Br^van  started  for  Frankfort,  convinced  that  Sarah’s 
brilliant  beauty  would  guide  him  like  a  star.  But  he  explored  the  town  in 
vain,  inquiring  at  all  the  hotels,  and  pestering  everyone  with  his  eager 
questions.  He  could  find  no  trace  of  the  fugitives.  He  returned  to 
Homburg  the  same  night  in  a  desperate  state  of  mind,  for  during  their  five 
months’  intimacy  Sarah  had  gained  such  ascendency  over  him,  that  now, 
that  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  felt  like  a  lost  child.  What  could 
he  do?  If  he  returned  to  Paris  he  must  encounter  his  creditors,  who,  after 
his  long  absence,  would  certainly  fall  upon  him  at  once.  How  could  he 
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induce  them  to  wait  r  Where  could  he  obtain  the  money  to  pay  them,  at 
least,  a  percentage  of  their  dues?  How  could  he  support  himself?  The 
future  looked  black  indeed,  and  yet  at  last  he  mustered  up  sufficient 
courage  to  return  to  Paris  and  face  the  storm.  Resuming  his  old  life  of 
expedients,  he  managed,  by  associating  himself  with  another  adventurer  of 
his  own  stamp,  to  pass  through  the  crisis,  and  secure  sufficient  for  his  most 
pressing  needs,  without  compromising  his  assumed  name.  Still  at  the  best 
it  was  only  a  makeshift  life,  and  over  aud  over  again  he  a*ked  himself, 
what  had  become  of  Ernestine  Bereot.  ” 

“She  was  then  in  America.  The  tall,  stiff  individual  and  the  elderly 
lady,  who  had  carried  her  off,  were  Sir  Thomas  Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian. 
What  were  their  real  names  ?  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  have  not  had  time 
to  go  into  their  antecedents.  However,  you  may  be  quite  certain  that 
Elgin  is  no  more  a  baronet  than  I  am.  Both  of  them  belong  to  that  class 
of  adventurers  who  are  always  to  be  met  hanging  about  the  continental 
spas,  watering  places,  and  gambling  resorts.  They  were  both  of  English 
origin,  and  had  so  far  managed  to  live  pleasantly  enough,  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  innumerable  confiding  dupes.  Old  age,  however,  was  now 
approaching,  and  they  were  growing  fearful  for  the  future,  when  chance 
threw  Ernestine  Bergot  across  their  path.  They  divined  her  character 
easily  enough,  and  fancied  she  would  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  large  fortune.  So  they  offered  to  take  her  into  partuership, 
furnishing  everything  they  possessed,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  or  so,  as 
capital  for  their  projected  enterprise.  They  proposed  to  use  her  as  a  snare 
and  decoy,  realising  well  enough  that  her  beauty  would  suffice  to  entrap 
innumerable  fools,  and  bring  in  a  rich  harvest  of  bank-notes.  The  idea 
was  by  no  means  novel — as  you  seem  to  think,  M.  Champcey — nor  is  the 
case  a  rare  one.  At  all  fashionable  European  resorts,  young  women  of  great 
beauty  will  be  found  backed  up  by  cosmopolitan  adventurers,  and  intent 
on  ruining  all  such  foolish  viveurs  as  fall  into  their  clutches.  Sometimes 
they  make  their  mark.  Some  have  obtained  royal  favour ;  others  have 
married  dukes  ;  aud  others  again,  unlucky  in  their  ventures,  now-a-days 
keep  low  gambling  hells,  or  have  recommenced  the  struggle  as  the  chaper¬ 
ones  and  abettors  of  younger  women.  Now  Elgin  and  Mrs  Brian  had 
decided  to  exhibit  Sarah  in  Paris.  She  was  to  marry  a  duke  with  any 
number  of  millions  ;  and  they  were  to  be  remunerated  for  their  trouble  by 
receiving  an  annual  allowance  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs.  But, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  project  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  it  was 
indispensable  that  her  identity,  and  even  nationality,  should  be  changed. 
She  must  reappear  on  the  horizon  like  an  unknown  star ;  and,  above  all, 
she  must  be  properly  trained  and  schooled  for  the  part  she  was  to  play. 
Hence  the  trip  to  America,  and  her  long  sojourn  there.  Chance  helped 
them  in  a  surprising  way  ;  for  scarcely  had  they  landed  when  they  found 
they  could  easily  introduce  the  girl  as  the  daughter  of  General  Brandon, 
just  as  Justin  Chevassat  had  managed  to  become  Maxime  de  Br^van. 
Brandon  had  really  existed,  but  was  now  dead.  At  the  epoch  of  the  civil 
war,  he  had  sent  his  wife  and  only  daughter  to  Europe.  People  had  subse¬ 
quently  heard  of  the  wife’s  death,  but  what  had  become  of  the  daughter  no 
one  knew.  Thus,  Ernestiue  Bergot  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  best 
society  at  Philadelphia  as  Sarah  Brandon.  With  the  same  idea  as  de 
Br^van,  moreover,  Elgin,  despite  his  limited  means,  prudently  purchased 
for  a  thousand  dollars  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  where  there  were  as  yet  uo  traces  of  any  oil-wrells,  but  where 
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gome  might  very  well  be  found,  and  had  the  property  entered  in  his  ward’s 
name.  I  have  documentary  proof  of  all  these  particulars,  and  can  produce 
it  whenever  necessary.  ” 

For  some  time  already,  Daniel  and  Henriette  had  been  looking  at  each 
other  in  amazement.  They  were  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  sagacity, 
cunning,  patience,  and  labour  which  the  old  dealer  must  have  expended  in 
collecting  all  this  curious  information.  But  without  noticing  their  surprise, 
he  calmly  continued,  after  a  short  pause  :  “  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  soon 
realised  what  a  good  stroke  of  business  they  had  done  in  securing  Sarah’s 
services.  They  began  to  teach  her  English  at  the  outset ;  and  as  she  only 
possessed  a  smattering  of  that  tongue  when  she  landed  in  America,  the 
deficiency  was  explained  by  her  prolonged  residence  in  Europe  under  the 
care  of  foreign  folks.  Six  months  later,  however,  this  wonderful  girl 
spoke  English  perfectly,  and  people  pointed  to  the  circumstance  as  an 
instance  of  how  swiftly  the  maternal  tongue  always  returns,  no  matter  how 
long  it  may  have  been  forgotten  or  left  unpractised.  Moreover,  as  soon 
as  Mrs  Brian  had  explained  to  her  the  part  she  was  expected  to  play,  she 
had  assumed  it  so  naturally  and  perfectly,  that  one  looked  in  vain  for  any 
trace  of  art.  She  had  instinctively  realised  the  immense  advantage  she 
would  derive  from  reappearing  in  Europe  as  an  American  girl,  and  the 
irresistible  effect  she  might  easily  produce  by  her  air  of  freedom  and  bold 
ingenuousness.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  sojourn  in 
America,  Elgin  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  appear  upon  the 
stage.  It  was,  therefore,  twenty-eight  months  after  their  parting  at 
Homburg,  that  M.  de  Br^van  received,  one  morning,  the  following  note  : 
‘Come  to-night,  at  nine  o’clock,  to  Sir  Thomas  Elgin’s  house  in  tne  Rue 
du  Cirque,  and  be  prepared  for  a  surprise.’  He  went  there.  A  tall  man, 
whom  he  didn’t  know,  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and,  at  the 
sight  of  a  young  lady  who  sat  beside  the  fire,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
‘Ernestine,  is  that  you?’  But  she  interrupted  him  at  once,  saying,  You 
are  mistaken  ;  Eruestine  Bergot  is  dead,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  Justin 
Chevassat,  my  dear  M.  de  Br^van.  Now  don’t  look  so  amazed,  but  come 
and  kiss  Miss  Sarah  Brandon’s  hand.’  It  was  heaven  opening  for  Maxime. 
She  had  at  last  come  back  to  him, — this  woman,  who  had  crossed  his  life  like  a 
tempest  crosses  the  ocean,  and  whose  memory  he  had  ever  retained  in  his 
heart.  She  had  returned  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  he  fancied  that  love 
had  brought  her  back.  His  vanity  led  him  astray.  Sarah  had  long  since 
ceased  to  admire  him.  She  had  learned  to  appreciate  him  at  his  just  value, 
and  realised  that  he  was  too  timid,  over-cautious,  petty  in  all  his  ideas  and 
plans,  like  all  needy  scamps,  and  incapable  of  conceiving  any  vast  design.  Still 
although  she  now  despised  him  she  needed  him.  About  to  embark  on  a  very 
dangerous  game,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  having  at  least  one  accomplice  in 
whom  she  could  place  perfect  trust.  To  be  sure  there  were  Mrs  Brian  and 
Sir  Tom,  but  she  mistrusted  them.  They  held  her,  and  she  had  no  hold  on 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Maxime  de  Br^van  was  entirely  hers,  dependent 
on  her  pleasure,  like  the  clay  in  a  sculptor’s  hands.  It  is  true  he  was  most  dis¬ 
tressed  when  he  heard  that  the  immense  fortune  he  coveted  was  still  to  be 
made,  and  that  Sarah  was  no  farther  advanced  now  than  she  had  been  on  the 
day  of  their  separation.  She  might  even  have  said  that  she  was  less  so  ; 
for  the  two  year*  and  more  which  had  just  elapsed  had  played  havoc  with  Sir 
Tom’s  and  Mrs  Brian’s  savings  ;  and  when  they  had  settled  for  their  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  and  for  the  hire  of  a  brougham,  a  landau,  and  two 
saddle-horses,  they  had  hardly  twenty  thousand  franc*  left  altogether. 
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Tliey  knew,  therefore,  that  they  must  succeed  or  sink  during  the  coming 
year.  And  thus  driven  to  hay,  they  were  doubly  to  be  feared.  They  were 
determined  to  pounce  upon  the  first  victim  that  might  pass  within  reach, 
and  chance  at  that  moment  offered  them  as  a  prey  the  unlucky  cashier  of 
the  Mutual  Discount  Society — Malgat.” 

XX  XT, 

The  old  dealer’s  fatigue  seemed  now  to  have  altogether  disappeared.  He 
was  sitting  erect,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  once  more  resumed  his  story,  this 
time  in  a  strangely  strident  voice  :  “It  was  an  October  afternoon  when 
Malgat  saw  Sarah  Brandon  for  the  first  time.  He  was  then  a  man  of  forty, 
content  with  his  lot  in  life,  and  rather  simple,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
those  who  have  never  mixed  up  in  the  intrigues  of  society.  He  had  one 
great  absorbing  passion,  however, — a  mania  for  collecting  curiosities,  articles 
of  virtu,  bric-a-brac  of  every  description,  and  his  happiest  moments  were 
these  when  he  managed  to  purchase  a  piece  of  china  or  some  antique  article 
of  furniture  for  a  cheap  price.  He  was  not  rich,  having  long  since  spent  all 
bis  little  patrimony  on  his  collections  ;  but  his  situation  brought  him  in  some 
12,000  francs  a-year,  and  he  was  sure  of  an  adequate  pension  in  his  old  age. 
He  had  been  head  cashier  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  francs  had  passed  through  his  hands  without  once  arousing  a 
covetous  thought.  His  employers  did  not  merely  esteem  him ;  they  were 
positively  his  friends,  and  their  confidence  in  him  was  so  great,  that  they 
would  have  laughed  in  the  face  of  any  one  who  came  and  told  them,  ‘  Malgat 
is  a  thief !  ’  One  day  he  was  standing  near  his  safe,  when  a  gentleman 
entered  the  office  to  cash  a  draft  drawn  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  upon  the  Mutual  Discount  Society.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  Sir  Thomas  Elgin,  made  a  number  of  inquiries,  and  spoke  such 
imperfect  French,  that  Malgat  asked  him,  for  convenience  sake,  to  step 
inside  the  railing.  He  came  in,  and  behind  him  walked  Sarah  Brandon. 
At  first  sight  Malgat  was  so  impressed  by  her  fascinating  beauty  that  he 
fairly  lost  his  head.  He  could  scarcely  stammer  out  an  answer  to  Sir 
Tom’s  questions,  and  was  lost  in  a  kind  of  idiotic  delight.  He  was  the 
victim  of  one  of  those  strange  overwhelming  passions  which  fairly  deprive 
ns  of  the  free  use  of  our  faculties.  Sarah  had  keenly  noticed  the  impres¬ 
sion  she  had  produced.  To  be  sure,  Malgat  was  far  from  being  the  ideal 
millionnaire  husband  these  adventurers  were  seeking  for ;  but,  after  all, 
he  kept  the  keys  of  a  safe  in  which  millions  were  deposited,  and  something 
might  no  doubt  be  got  out  of  him  to  enable  the  'clique’  to  wait  for  hetter 
times.  They  had  soon  formed  their  plan,  and  the  very  next  day  Sir  Tom 
presented  himself  alone  at  the  office  to  ask  for  some  fresh  information. 
He  returned  three  days  later  with  another  draft,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  he  had  furnished  Malgat  with  an  opportunity  to  render  him  some 
trifling  services.  Thus  a  connection  was  established  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  Sir  Tom  could,  with  all  propriety,  ask  the  cashier  to  dine  with 
him  iu  the  Rue  du  Cirque.  One  of  those  presentiments  which  we  ought 
always  to  listen  to  warned  Malgat  not  to  accept  the  invitation  j  but  he 
was  already  no  longer  his  own  master.  He  went  to  that  dinner,  and  came 
away  madly  in  love.  The  commonest  politeness  required  that  he  should 
pay  Mrs  Brian  and  Sir  Tom  an  ‘  after  dinner  ’  visit,  and  this  first  call  was 
followed  by  many  others.  A  man  less  blinded  by  passion  might  have 
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grown  mistrustful  on  noting  the  eagerness  with  which  these  wretches, 
impelled  by  necessity,  carried  on  the  intrigue.  Six  weeks  after  their  first 
meeting,  Malgat  fancied  that  Sarah  was  in  love  with  him.  It  wTas  an 
absurd,  foolish,  insane  idea,  no  doubt,  and  yet  such  was  his  fancy.  He 
thought  that  Sarah’s  rapturous  glances  were  genuine,  he  believed  in  the 
marvellous  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  was  especially  struck  by  the  blushes 
of  apparent  confusion  which  his  coming  invariably  provoked.  The  second 
act  of  the  comedy  at  once  followed.  One  day  Mrs  Brian  pretended  all  of  a 
sudden  to  notice  something  amiss,  and  promptly  requested  Malgat  never 
to  set  foot  again  within  that  house.  She  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to 
seduce  Sarah  Brandon.  You  can  imagine,  no  doubt,  how  the  fool  protested, 
explaining  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  swearing  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  of  mortals  if  they  would  condescend  to  grant  him  their  niece’s 
hand.  But  Sir  Tom  haughtily  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  for  surely  he  was  no  fit  match  for  a  young  lady  with  a  dowry  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Malgat  went  away  in  despair,  and  fully 
determined  to  kill  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  just  sitting  down  to  make  his 
will,  when  the  door-keeper  of  the  house  he  lived  in  came  up-stairs  with  a 
letter  from  Sarah.  “  When  a  girl  like  myself  loves,”  wrote  the  artful 
siren,  ‘  she  loves  for  life,  and  belongs  to  the  man  she  has  chosen,  or  to 
nobody.  If  37our  love  be  true,  if  dangers  and  difficulties  terrify  you  no 
more  than  they  terrify  me,  knock  to-morrow  night,  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the 
side-gate  of  the  courtyard.  I  will  open  it.’  Mad  with  joy  and  hope, 
Malgat  went  to  that  fatal  meeting,  and  Sarah  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  exclaimed  :  ‘I  love  you.  Let  us  run  away.’  Ah  !  if  he  had 
taken  her  at  her  word,  the  plot  might  perhaps  have  been  defeated  ;  for 
she  would  certainly  not  have  fled  with  him.  But  she  had  divined  the 
cashier’s  character,  his  moral  as  well  as  his  material  probity,  and,  in  making 
the  proposal,  she  knew  well  euough  that  he  would  not  accept  it.  Indeed, 
the  poor  fool  said  to  himself  that  it  would  be  a  mean  thing  to  abuse  this 
pure,  trustful  girl’s  attachment,  separate  her  from  her  family,  and  ruin 
her  forever.  So,  with  wonderful  self-denial  he  dissuaded  her  from  taking 
such  a  step,  and  induced  her  to  be  patient,  saying  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  that  time  would  no 
doubt  come  to  their  assistance.” 

Papa  Ravinet  paused,  almost  overcome  by  his  own  excitement.  At 
length,  when  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and  a  short  rest  had  in  some  measure 
restored  him,  he  resumed  as  follows  :  “  After  leaving  that  meeting,  Malgat 
was  at  first  unable  to  reason  "with  himself,  but  later  on  he  realised  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  inducing  Sir  Tom  and  Mrs  Brian  to  cousent  to  such  a 
match.  There  was  but  one  way  of  securing  possession  of  the  woman  he  so 
madly  worshipped,  the  course  she  had  herself  suggested — elopement.  But 
then  he  must  bid  good-bye  for  ever  to  his  quiet  life,  and  ventnre  upon  an 
unknown  future.  And,  besides,  lie  had  no  money.  How  could  he  expose 
this  heiress,  who  abandoned  everything  for  his  sake — this  beautiful  girl, 
who  was  accustomed  to  every  imaginable  luxury — to  want  and  humiliation  ? 
No  :  he  could  never  dare  do  that.  And  yet  his  entire  available  capital 
did  not  amount  to  five  thousand  francs.  His  fortune  was  invested  in  brie- 
a-brac,  and  although  he  knew  that  his  collection  was  worth  a  considerable 
amount,  how  could  he  hope  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it  at  a  moment’s  notice? 
For  time  was  pressing.  He  had  seen  Sarah  several  times  secretly ;  and  on 
each  occasion  she  had  appeared  more  mournful  and  dejected.  She  had 
always  some  distressing  uews  to  impart.  Mrs  Brian  spoke  of  givin"  her  in 
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marriage  to  a  friend  of  liers.  Sir  Tom  had  proposed  to  take  her  abroad. 
And,  with  such  troubles  to  worry  him,  the  unfortunate  cashier  had  also  to 
attend  to  his  daily  duties,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  con¬ 
stantly  passing  through  his  hands,  and  yet  never,  I  swear  it,  did  he  once 
think  of  abstracting  a  single  halfpenny.  He  had  determined  to  sell  his 
collections  at  any  price  he  could  get,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  flight,  when  one 
day,  a  few  moments  before  the  office  closed,  a  lady,  muffled  up  in  a  long 
cloak  and  wearing  a  thick  veil,  entered  his  private  room,  where  as  usual 
he  was  quite  alone.  She  raised  her  veil,  and  he  recognised  Sarah  Brandon. 
Without  more  ado  she  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  that  Sir  Tom  had  found  out 
'■.heir  secret  meetings,  and  had  bidden  her  to  prepare  to  start  for 
Philadelphia  the  very  next  morning.  The  crisis  had  come.  They  must 
choose  now  between  two  things, — they  must  either  fly  that  same  night,  or 
separate  forever.  Ah !  never  had  Sarah  been  so  beautiful  as  at  this 
moment,  when  she  was  seemingly  maddened  by  grief ;  never  had  her 
beauty  exhaled  such  a  powerful,  irresistible  charm.  Her  bosom  heaved, 
she  spoke  in  sobs,  and  big  tears,  like  scattered  pearls,  coursed  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  extorted  from  Malgat  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  reasons  that  had  made  him  hesitate  so  long.  He  told  her, 
cruelly  humiliated  by  the  avowal,  that  he  had  no  money.  ‘  No  money  ?  No 
money  ?  ’  she  cried  with  crushing  irony.  And  when  Malgat,  more  ashamed 
of  his  poverty  than  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
she  pointed  to  the  immense  safe,  full  of  notes  and  gold,  exclaiming, — ‘  Why, 
what  is  all  that  ?  *  Malgat  sprung  towards  the  safe,  stretching  out  his  arms 
as  if  to  defend  it,  and,  fairly  terrified,  asked,  ‘  What  are  you  thinking  of? 
And  my  honour?  *  ‘  Well,  and  mine?*  replied  Sarah,  looking  him  straight 

in  the  face.  ‘  Is  my  honour  nothing?  Am  I  not  going  to  sacrifice  it  for  you?’ 
She  said  this  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which  would  have  tempted  an  angel. 
Malgat  fell  helplessly  into  a  chair.  Then  she  approached  him,  and,  with 
burning,  passionate  glances,  resumed, — *  If  you  loved  me  really  !  Ah,  if 
you  really  loved  me  !  *  And  then  she  bent  over  him,  tremulous  with 
passion,  and  their  lips  almost  met.  ‘If  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you,*  she 
whispered  again.  It  was  all  over ;  Malgat  was  lost.  He  drew  Sarah  towards 
him,  and  kissing  her,  replied, — ‘Very  well,  then;  Yes!’  At  once  she 
disengaged  herself,  and  eagerty  seizing  one  parcel  of  bank-notes  after 
another,  packed  them  into  a  little  morocco  bag  she  held  in  her  hand.  At 
last,  when  the  bag  was  full,  she  said, — ‘  Now  we  are  safe.  To-night,  at  ten 
o’clock,  be  at  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  with  a  vehicle.  To-morrow,  at 
daybreak,  we  shall  be  beyond  the  frontier.  Now  we  are  bound  to  each 
other  forever, — and  remember  I  love  you  !  ’  So  saying,  she  turned  to  leave, 
and  h  let  her  go.” 

The  old  dealer  had  now  become  ghastly  white,  and  large  drops  of  per¬ 
spiration  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  After  swallowing  another  cup  of  tea  at 
a  gulp,  he  continued  with  a  bitter  laugh  :  “You  suppose,  no  doubt,  that 
when  Sarah  had  left  him,  Malgat  came  to  himself  again  ?  By  no  means. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  infamous  creature  had  inspired  him  with  her  own  genius 
for  evil.  Far  from  repenting,  he  rejoiced  over  what  had  been  done  ;  and 
when  he  learned  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  directors  would  meet  to 
examine  the  books,  he  positively  laughed  at  the  thought  of  the  faces  they 
would  make  ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  he  was  mad.  With  all  the  coolness  of  a 
hardened  thief,  he  calculated  the  total  amount  that  had  been  abstracted  : 
it  was  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Then  so  as  to  conceal  the  true  state 
of  things,  he  took  his  books,  and,  with  almost  diabolical  skill,  altered  the 
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figures,  and  changed  the  entries,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  defalca¬ 
tion  was  of  long  standing,  and  as  if  various  sums  had  been  abstracted  dur¬ 
ing  several  successive  months.  When  he  had  finished  his  fearful  task,  he 
wrote  the  chairman  a  hypocritical  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
robbed  the  safe  in  order  to  pay  his  differences  at  the  Bourse,  and  that 
being  unable  to  conceal  his  crime  any  longer,  he  was  going  to  commit 
suicide.  When  this  was  done  he  left  his  office,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  proof  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of  hallucination  is 
that  he  didn’t  feel  the  slightest  remorse  or  fear.  Thinking  it  best  not  to 
return  home  or  to  encumber  himself  with  luggage,  he  dined  at  a  restaurant, 
spent  a  few  minutes  at  a  caf£,  and  then  posted  his  letter  to  the  chairman, 
S'»  that  it  might  reach  him  early  in  the  morning.  At  ten  o’clock  he 
knocked  at  the  little  gate  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  and  to  his 
surprise  a  servant  opened  it,  and  mysteriously  told  him  to  go  up-stairs,  as 
the  young  lady  was  waiting  for  him.  On  hearing  this,  Malgat  was  seized 
with  a  terrible  presentiment ;  still,  he  had  strength  and  nerve  enough  to 
enter  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor,  where  he  found  Sarah  and 
Maxime  de  Br^van  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  sofa.  They  were  laughing 
so  loud  that  Malgat  could  hear  them  as  he  went  up-stairs.  ‘  Ah  ! 5  said 
Sarah,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  It’s  you.  Well,  what  do  you  want  now?1 
Such  a  reception  ought  surely  to  have  opened  Malgat’s  eyes  ;  but  no  !  and 
he  was  beginning  to  stammer  out  some  explanation,  when  she  interrupted 
him,  saying,  ‘  Let  us  speak  frankly.  You  come  to  run  away  with  me, 
don’t  you?  Well,  that’s  simply  nonsense.  Look  at  yourself,  my  friend, 
and  tell  me  if  a  girl  like  myself  can  be  in  love  with  a  man  like  you.  As  for 
that  small  loan,  it  does  not  pay  me,  I  assure  you,  by  half,  for  the  sublime 
little  comedy  1  have  had  to  play.  Believe  me,  at  all  events,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  taken  every  precaution  so  as  not  to  be  troubled  by  anything  you 
may  say  or  do.  And  now,  sir,  I  wish  you  good-evening  ;  or  must  I  go  ? 
Ah  !  she  might  have  continued  speaking  a  long  time  yet,  and  Malgat  would 
not  have  thought  of  interrupting  her.  The  fearful  truth  broke  all  of  a 
sudden  upon  him.  He  realised  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ;  he  discerned 
its  fatal  consequences,  and  knew  he  was  ruined.  The  voice  of  conscience 
clamoured  noisily,  ‘You  are  a  thief!  You  are  a  forger!  You  are 
dishonoured  !  ’  However,  when  he  saw  Sarah  rise  to  leave  the  mom, 
he  felt  so  enraged  that  he  sprung  forward,  exclaiming,  ‘  Yes,  I  am  lost ; 
but  you  shall  die,  Sarah  Brandon  !  *  Poor  fool !  he  did  not  reflect  that 
these  wretches  had,  of  course,  foreseen  his  wrath,  and  were  prepared 
for  the  emergency.  With  the  suppleness  of  one  of  those  lost  children 
of  the  gutter  among  whom  she  had  formerly  lived,  Sarah  escaped  from 
Midgat’s  grasp,  and  by  a  clever  trick  threw  him  into  an  arm  chair. 
Before  he  could  rise  again,  he  was  held  fast  by  Maxime  de  Brevan 
and  Sir  Tom,  who,  having  heard  the  noise,  rushed  in  from  the  adjoining 
room.  Malgat  did  not  attempt  to  resist.  What  would  havTe  been  the  use? 
And,  besides,  a  faint  hope  was  dawning  in  his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him 
impossible  that  such  a  monstrous  wrong  could  be  perpetrated  with  impunity, 
and  he  fancied  he  would  only  have  to  reveal  the  truth  to  have  the  whole 
clique  properly  punished.  ‘  Let  me  go  !  ’  he  said  at  last.  ‘  1  must  go  !  * 
But  they  did  not  allow  him  to  leave  as  yet.  They  guessed  what  was  trans¬ 
piring  in  his  mind,  and  Sir  Tom  coolly  asked  him,  ‘Where  do  you  think 
of  going?  Do  you  mean  to  denounce  us?  Have  a  care  !  You  would  only 
sacrifice  yourself,  without  doing  us  any  harm.  If  you  think  you  can  use 
Sarah’s  letter,  in  which  she  appoints  a  meeting  with  you,  as  a  weapon 
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against  us,  you  are  mistaken.  She  did  not  write  it  herself  ;  and,  moreover, 
she  can  prove  an  alibi.  You  see  we  have  prepared  everything  for  this 
business  during  the  last  three  months  :  and  nothing  has  been  left  to 
chance.  Don’t  forget  that  I  have  commissioned  you  at  least  twenty  times 
to  buy  or  sell  for  me  at  the  Bourse,  and  that  the  transactions  were  always 
carried  on  in  your  name,  at  my  request.  How  can  you  say  you  did  not 
speculate  at  the  Bourse  ?  ’  The  poor  cashier’s  heart  sank  within  him.  Had 
he  not  himself,  for  fear  of  suspicion  falling  upon  Sarah  Brandon,  told  the 
directors  in  his  letter  to  them,  that  he  had  been  tempted  by  unlucky 
speculations  ?  Had  he  not  altered  the  entries  in  his  books  in  order  to  prove 
this  assertion  ?  Would  they  believe  him  if  he  were  now  to  tell  the  truth  ? 
While  he  was  thinking,  Sir  Tom  went  on — *  Have  you  forgotten  the  letters 
you  wrote  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money,  and  in  which  you  con¬ 
fess  your  defalcations  ?  Here  they  are.  You  can  read  them.  ’  These  letters, 
M.  Uhampcey,  were  those  which  Sarah  showed  you ;  and  on  seeing  them, 
Malgat  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  He  had  never  written  such  letters  ; 
and  yet  there  was  his  handwriting,  imitated  with  such  amazing  perfection, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  his  own  senses.  However,  he  realised  that  no 
one  would  look  upon  them  as  forgeries.  Ah  !  Maxime  de  Brevan  is  an 
admirable  calligraphic  artist,  as  his  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  has  no 
doubt  proved  it  to  you.  To  resume,  however.  While  Malgat  sat  there 
well-nigh  stupefied,  Sarah  began  to  speak.  ‘  Look  here,’  said  she,  *  I’ll  give 
you  some  advice.  Here  are  ten  thousand  francs  :  take  them,  and  run  for 
your  life.  It  is  still  time  to  take  the  train  for  Brussels.’  But  Malgat  rose 
to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ‘No  !  There  is  uothiug  left  for  me  but  to  die.  May 
my  blood  fall  upon  you  !  ’  And  then  he  rushed  out  with  the  laughter  of 
those  wretches  ringing  in  his  ears.” 

Daniel  and  Henriette  had  been  unable  to  repress  a  shudder  of  horror 
while  listening  to  these  last  particulars,  and  Mme.  Bertolle  seemed  utterly 
overcome.  However,  Papa  Bavinet  raised  his  voice  once  more,  speaking 
this  time  with  evident  haste  :  “Whether  Malgat  committed  suicide  or  not,” 
said  he,  “he  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  trial  came  on,  and  he  was 
condemned  by  default  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  Sarah  also  was 
examined  by  a  magistrate  ;  but  she  transformed  her  examination  into  a 
victory.  And  that  was  everything.  This  crime,  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
ever  conceived  by  human  wickedness,  went  to  swell  the  long  list  of 
unpunished  outrages.  The  thieves  triumphed  impudently  iu  broad  day¬ 
light.  They  had  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  could  have  retired 
from  business.  But  no.  Twenty  thousand  fraucs  a-year  was  far  too  little 
for  them.  They  accepted  this  fortune  as  an  instalment  ou  account,  while 
waiting  for  a  fresh  victim.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  could  not  at 
first  find  one.  Their  establishment  was  mounted  upon  a  most  expensive 
footing.  M.  de  Brevan  had,  of  course,  claimed  his  share  of  the  spoils; 
Sir  Tom  was  a  gambler ;  Sarah  loved  diamonds ;  and  even  grim  Mrs  Briau 
had  her  own  private  vices.  In  short,  these  400,000  francs  had  almost 
been  expended  when  Sarah  discovered  another  prey.  This  time  her 
victim  was  a  handsome  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  of  a  generous 
and  chivalrous  nature.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  had  come  from  his  native 
province  with  a  heart  full  of  illusions,  and  half-a-million  of  francs  in  his 
pocket.  His  name  was  Charles  de  Kergrist.  Maxime  managed  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque.  He  saw  Sarah,  and  was 
dazzled  by  her  beauty.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  was  lost  at 
once.  Ah  !  He  didn’t  last  loug,  At  the  end  of  five  months  his  half- 
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million  was  in  Sarah’s  hands.  And  when  he  hadn’t  a  sou  left,  she  well- 
nigh  forced  him  to  write  her  three  forged  drafts,  swearing,  that  on  the  day 
they  became  due,  she  would  take  them  up  herself.  But  when  that  dajr 
came,  and  he  called  at  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  he  was  received  just  as  Malgat 
had  been  received.  He  was  told  that  the  forgery  had  been  discovered  : 
that  a  complaint  had  been  lodged  with  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  that  he 
was  ruined.  They  also  offered  him  money  to  escape.  Poor  Kergrist  ! 
They  had  not  miscalculated  the  effects  of  this  statement.  He  came  of  a 
family  in  which  a  keen  sense  of  honour  had  been  hereditary  for  many 
generations,  and  did  not  hesitate.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  house,  he  banged 
himself  outside  Sarah’s  window,  thinking  that  this  course  would  expose 
the  woman  who  had  ruined  him  to  public  censure.  Poor  boy  !  They 
had  deceived  him.  He  was  not  dishonoured.  The  forgery  had  never  been 
discovered  ;  in  fact,  the  drafts  had  never  been  used  at  all.  A  careful 
investigation  revealed  nothing  against  Sarah  Brandon  ;  but  the  scandal  of 
the  suicide  diminished  her  prestige.  She  felt  it ;  and,  giving  up  her  more 
inordinate  dreams  of  greatness,  she  thought  of  marrying  a  wealthy  fool,  M. 
Gordon-Chalusse,  when  Sir  Tom  spoke  to  her  of  the  Count  de  Yille-Handry. 
In  fortune,  rank,  and  age,  the  count  was  exactly  what  Sarah  had  so 
often  dreamed  of,  and  so  she  pounced  upon  him  at  once.  You  know  well 
enough,  M.  Champcey,  how  the  old  gentleman  was  drawn  to  the  Rue  du 
Cirque,  ensnared,  intoxicated,  and  led  on  to  marry  this  adventuress.  But 
you  are  ignorant  so  far  of  the  fact  that  this  marriage  brought  discord  into 
the  camp.  M.  de  Brdvan  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  it  was  in  hopes  of 
preventing  it  that  he  spoke  to  you  so  frankly  of  Sarah  Brandon.  When 
you  went  to  ask  his  advice,  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  her ;  she  had  turned 
him  off,  and  refused  to  give  him  any  more  money.  And  he  was  so  mortally 
offended,  that  he  would  even  have  betrayed  her  to  the  legal  officials,  if  he 
had  known  how  to  do  so  without  inculpating  himself.  Afterwards,  when 
de  Brevan  saw  that  Sarah  was  positively  determined  to  marry  M.  de  Yille- 
Handry,  you  were  the  very  person  to  reconcile  them  again,  inasmuch  as 
yon  gave  Maxime  an  opportunity  of  rendering  Sarah  a  great  service.  He 
did  not  then  anticipate  that  she  would  ever  fall  in  love  with  you,  and,  in 
her  turn,  succumb  to  one  of  those  desperate  passions  which  she  had  so  often 
kindled  in  others  for  her  own  pecuniary  advantage.  This  discovery  made 
him  furious  ;  and  Sarah’s  love,  and  Maxime’s  rage,  will  explain  to  you  the 
double  plot  that  has  been  going  on.  Sarah  loved  you,  and  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Henriette,  who  was  your  betrothed ;  w  hile  Maxime,  stung  by 
jealousy,  did  all  he  could  to  hasten  your  death.” 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  Papa  Ravinet  now  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
remained  silent  for  more  than  five  minutes.  Then  making  a  final  effort, 
he  exclaimed  :  “Now,  let  us  sum  up.  I  know  how  Sarah,  Sir  Tom,  and 
Mrs  Brian  went  to  work  to  rob  the  Count  de  Yille-Handry,  and  ruin  him. 
I  know  what  they  have  done  with  the  millions  which  they  report  have  been 
lost  in  speculations,  and  I  have  the  proofs  in  my  hand.  Therefore,  I  can 
ruin  them,  without  reference  to  their  other  crimes.  Crocliard’s  affidavit 
alone  suffices  to  ruin  M.  de  Brevan  ;  and  the  two  Chevassats,  husband  and 
wife,  have  caught  themselves  by  keeping  the  four  thousand  francs  you  sent 
to  Mile.  Henriette.  We  have  them  safe,  the  wretches !  The  hour  of 
vengeance  has  come  at  last.  ” 

Henriette  did  not  let  him  conclude  :  “  And  my  father,  sir,  my  father  ?  ” 
she  exclaimed. 

“M.  Champcey  will  save  him,  madame.” 
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Daniel,  who  was  deeply  moved,  now  asked,  “  What  ain  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“You  must  call  on  the  Countess  Sarah,  and  look  as  if  you  had  forgotten 
everything  that  has  happened, — especially  as  if  you  had  forgotten  all  about 
Mile.  Henriette.” 

The  young  officer  flushed  crimson,  and  stammered  in  reply  :  “  But  I  can’t 
play  such  a  part  as  that — I  should  never  know  how  to.”  But  Henriette 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  giving  him  a  searching  look,  quietly 
asked  :  “  Have  you  any  reasons  for  hesitating  ?” 

He  hung  his  head,  and  answered,  “Well,  I  will  go.” 


XXXII. 


It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Daniel  alighted  from  a  cab  in 
front  of  the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Company — 79  Bue 
Lepelletier — above  which  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  now  resided.  He 
had  never  before  felt  so  embarrassed,  or  so  dissatisfied  with  himself.  In 
vain  had  Papa  Ravinet  and  lime.  Bertolle  tried  to  convince  him  that  all 
reprisals  were  fair  with  a  woman  like  Sarah  Brandon  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Henriette,  whose  confidence  he  was  fearful  of  forfeiting,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  ventured  on  this  distasteful  enterprise.  On  enquiring  of 
a  clerk,  he  learnt  that  the  ‘  chairman  ’  was  in  his  rooms,  on  the  third  floor. 
He  went  up-stairs,  rang  at  the  door,  and  was  ushered  in  by  Clarisse,  the 
pious  maid  who  had  betrayed  poor  Henriette.  As  Dauiel  was  conducted 
through  the  dark  ante-room,  he  could  not  help  noticing  an  offensive  smell 
from  the  kitchen,  and  was  surprised,  indeed,  to  find  such  an  aristocratic 
nobleman  as  II.  de  Ville-Handry  living  in  such  questionable  quarters.  The 
count  was  in  the  sitting-room,  leaning  over  an  immense  table,  covered  with 
papers.  He  had  greatly  aged.  His  pendant  under  lip  imparted  an  almo.-d; 
idiotic  expression  to  his  features,  and  his  bleared,  watery  eyes  told  a  strange 
tale.  Still  he  had  uot  given  up  his  attempts  at  rejuvenescence,  for  he  was 
rouged  and  dyed  as  carefully  as  ever.  On  recognising  Daniel,  he  pushed  back 
his  papers  ;  and  offering  the  young  officer  his  hand,  as  if  they  had  parted  on 
friendly  terms  the  day  before,  he  said,  “  Ah,  so  here  you  are  back  among  us 
again  !  Upon  my  word,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  !  We  know  what  you 
have  been  doing  out  there  ;  for  my  wife  sent  me  again  and  again  to  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  to  see  if  there  were  any  news  of  you.  And  you  have 
become  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  !  You  ought  to  be  pleased.” 

“  Fortune  has  favoured  me,  count.” 

“  Alas  !  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  myself,”  replied  M.  de  Ville- 
Handry,  with  a  sigh.  “  You  must  be  surprised,”  he  continued,  “  to  find  me 
living  in  such  a  dog’s  kennel,  I  who  formerly—  But  so  it  goes.  ‘  The  ups 
and  downs  of  speculation,’  says  Sir  Tom.  Look  here,  my  dear  Daniel,  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  :  never  speculate  in  industrial  enterprises  ! 
Now-a-days  it  is  mere  gambling,  furious  gambling  ;  and  everybody  cheats 
his  neighbour.  If  you  stake  a  single  napoleon,  you  are  in  for  everything. 
That’s  my  story,  and  yet  I  thought  I  might  enrich  my  country  by  a  new 
source  of  revenue.  On  the  first  day  I  issued  shares,  speculators  got  hold  of 
them,  and  they  have  crushed  me  over  and  over  again,  till  my  whole  fortune 
has  b^en  spent  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  up  the  market  value.  And  yet 
Sir  Tom  says  I  have  fought  as  bravely  ou  this  slippery  ground  as  my  ances¬ 
tors  ever  did  in  the  lists.  ”  At  frequent  intervals  the  unfortunate  old  man 
passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  as  if  trying  to  drive  away  painful  thoughts  : 
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and  at  last  he  went  on  in  a  different  tone  of  voice  :  “  However,  I  am  far  from 
complaining.  My  misfortunes  have  been  the  source  of  the  purest,  highest, 
domestic  happiness.  It  is  to  them  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  my  wife’s 
devotion  :  they  have  taught  me  how  dearly  Sarah  loves  me.  I  alone  can 
tell  what  treasures  are  contained  in  that  angelic  heart,  which  slanderers 
dared  to  calumniate.  Ah  !  I  think  I  can  hear  her  now,  when  I  told  her 
one  evening  how  embarrassed  I  had  become  in  financial  matters.  ‘  To  have 
concealed  that  from  me  !  ’  she  exclaimed, — ‘from  me,  your  wife  :  that  was 
very  wrong !  ’  And  the  very  next  day  she  showed  me  her  sublime  courage. 
She  sold  her  diamonds  to  bring  me  the  proceeds,  and  gave  her  whole  fortune 
up  to  me.  And  since  we  have  been  living  here,  she  goes  out  on  foot,  like 
a  simple  citizen’s  wife  ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  caught  her  preparing 
our  modest  meals  with  her  own  hands.”  While  the  count  spoke,  tears 
streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  leaving  ghastly  lines  on  the  rouged  and 
whitened  surface.  “And  I,”  he  resumed  in  a  tone  of  despair, — “I  could 
not  reward  her  for  such  love  and  so  many  sacrifices.  How  did  I  compensate 
her  for  being  my  only  consolation,  my  joy,  my  sole  happiness  in  life  !  I 
ruined  her ;  I  impoverished  her  !  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  she  would 
be  penniless.  ” 

Daniel  trembled.  “Ah,  count,”  he  exclaimed,  “don’t  speak  of  dying! 
Men  like  you  live  a  hundred  years.  ” 

But  the  old  man  lowered  his  voice,  and  rejoined,  “  You  see,  I  have  not 
yet  told  you  everything.  But  you  are  my  friend  ;  and  I  know  I  can  open 
my  heart  to  you.  I  did  not  have  the — the — cleverness  to  overcome  all  the 
restrictions  which  hamper  this  kind  of  business.  I  was  imprudent,  in  spite 
of  all  Sir  Tom’s  warnings.  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  ;  and  if  they  do  not  grant  me  what  I  shall  have  to  ask  of  them,  I 
may  be  in  trouble.  And  when  a  man  calls  himself  the  Count  de  Ville- 
Handry,  rather  than  appear  in  court — you  know  what  I  mean  !  ” 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  clerks,  who  brought 
him  a  letter.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  then  replied,  ‘  ‘  Tell  them  I  am  coming.  ” 
And  turning  again  to  Daniel,  he  added,  “  I  must  leave  you  ;  but  the  countess 
is  at  home,  and  she  would  never  forgive  me  if  L  did  not  let  you  present 
your  respects  to  her.  Come  !  But  be  careful  and  don’t  say  a  word  of  my 
troubles.  It  would  kill  her.”  Before  Daniel  could  recover  from  his 
bewilderment,  the  count  had  opened  a  door  and  pushed  him  into  an  inner 
room,  exclaiming,  “Sarah,  here  is  M.  Champcey.” 

The  countess  started  up  as  if  she  had  received  an  electric  shock.  Her 
husband  had  left  them ;  but,  even  if  he  had  been  still  in  the  room,  she 
would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  control  herself.  “You  !  ”  she  cried, 
“Daniel,  my  Daniel !  ”  And  turning  to  Mrs  Brian,  who  was  sitting  by 
the  window,  she  said,  “Leave  us.” 

“Your  conduct  is  perfectly  shocking,  Sarah,”  began  the  grim  lady. 
But  the  countess  interrupted  her,  as  harshly  as  if  she  had  been  speaking 
to  a  servant,  saying,  “You  are  in  the  way,  and  I  must  request  you  to 
leave  the  room.  ” 

Mrs  Brian  did  so  without  another  word  ;  and  Sarah  sank  into  an  arm¬ 
chair,  as  if  overcome  by  sudden  good  fortune.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Daniel,  who  stood  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  She  wore  a 
simple  black  merino  dress ;  there  was  no  jewellery  whatever  about  herperson : 
but  her  marvellous,  fatal  beauty  seemed  all  the  more  dazzling.  The  years 
had  passed  without  leaving  any  more  traces  on  her  features  than  the  spring 
breeze  leaves  on  an  t'\'  amliny  Her  hair  still  gleamed  w it h  golden 
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rays  ;  her  rosy  lips  smiled  sweetly ;  and  her  velvet  eyes  were  as  caressing 
as  ever.  Once  before  Daniel  had  been  thus  alone  with  her  ;  and  at  the 
recollection  he  began  to  tremble.  Then,  thinking  of  his  purpose,  and  the 
treacherous  part  he  was  about  to  play,  he  felt  a  desire  to  escape.  It  was 
she  who  broke  the  charm.  “  I  presume  you  know,”  said  she,  “all  about 
the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  us.  Your  betrothed,  Henriette?  Has 
the  count  told  you  ?  ” 

Daniel  had  taken  a  chair.  “The  eount  said  nothing  about  his  daughter,” 
he  rerdied. 

“Well,  then,  my  saddest  presentiments  have  been  fulfilled.  Unhappy 
girl !  I  did  what  I  could  to  keep  her  in  the  right  path.  But  she  fell, 
step  by  step,  and  finally  so  low,  that  one  day,  when  a  ray  of  sense  reached 
her  mind,  she  went  and  killed  herself.” 

It  was  done.  Sarah  had  overcome  Daniel’s  last  lingering  hesitation. 
Now  he  was  in  the  right  temper  to  meet  cunning  with  cunning.  So  with 
admirably-feigned  indifference,  he  answered,  “Ah!”  And,  encouraged 
by  the  joyous  surprise  he  read  in  Sarah’s  eyes,  he  proceeded:  “This 
expedition  has  cost  me  dear.  Couut  de  Ville-Handry  has  just  informed 
me  that  he  has  lost  his  whole  fortune,  and  I’m  in  the  same  condition.” 

“What!  You  are — ” 

“Ruined.  Yes:  that’s  to  say,  I  have  been  robbed, — robbed  of  every 
sou  I  ever  had.  On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  I  intrusted  property  worth 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs — in  fact,  all  I  ever  possessed — to 
M.  de  Br^van,  with  orders  to  hold  it  at  Mile.  Henri ette’s  disposal.  He 
found  it  easier  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  himself.  So,  you  see,  I  am 
reduced  to  my  pay  as  a  lieutenant,  which  isn’t  much.” 

Sarah  looked  at  Daniel  with  perfect  amazement.  In  any  other  man, 
this  prodigious  confidence  in  a  friend  would  have  appeared  to  her  the 
height  of  human  folly  :  in  Daniel,  she  thought  it  sublime.  “Is  that  the 
reason  why  they  have  arrested  M.  de  Br4van  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Daniel  had  not  heard  of  his  former  friend’s  arrest.  “What !”  said  he, 
“  Maxime — ” 

“Was  arrested  last  night,  and  is  kept  in  close  confinement.” 

However  well  Papa  Eavinet  had  prepared  Daniel  for  this  interview,  he 
could  never  have  hoped  to  manage  the  conversation  as  well  as  chance  did. 

“  It  can’t  be  for  having  robbed  me,”  he  replied.  “  M.  de  Br^van  must 
have  been  arrested  for  having  attempted  to  murder  me.” 

A  lioness  just  robbed  of  her  whelps  could  not  rise  with  greater  fury  in 
her  eyes  than  Sarah  did  when  she  heard  these  words.  “What!”  she 
cried,  “  He  dared  to  touch  you  !  ” 

“  Not  personally  ;  oh,  no  !  But  he  hired  a  felon,  who  was  caught,  and 
has  confessed  everything.  I  suppose  the  order  to  apprehend  my  friend 
Maxime  reached  here  before  me,  although  it  left  Saigon  some  time  later 
than  I  did.” 

Might  not  M.  de  Brdvan  be  as  cowardly  as  Croehard  when  he  saw  that 
all  was  lost?  This  idea,  one  would  think,  should  have  made  Sarah  tremble. 

But  it  never  occurred  to  her.  “  Ah,  the  wretch  !  ”  she  repeated.  ‘  ‘  The 
scoundrel,  the  rascal !  ”  And,  sitting  down  by  Daniel’s  side,  she  asked 
him  to  give  her  all  the  particulars  of  this  thrice -repeated  attempt  at 
murder,  from  which  he  had  so  miraculously  escaped.  The  countess  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  but  that  Daniel  was  as  madly  in  love  with  her  as 
Planix,  Malgat,  Kergrist,  and  all  the  others  had  been,  for  she  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  find  her  beauty  irresistible.  How  could  it  have  occurred 
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to  her  that  this  man,  the  very  first  whom  she  sincerely  loved,  should  also 
be  the  first  aud  only  one  to  escape  her  snares  ?  She  was,  moreover,  addition¬ 
ally  deceived  by  the  double  mirage  of  love  and  absence.  During  those 
two  years  she  had  so  often  thought  of  Daniel,  so  constantly  lived  with 
him  in  her  mind,  that  she  mistook  the  illusion  of  her  desires  for  reality,  and 
was  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  between  her  dreams  and  the  real  fact. 

In  the  meantime  he  described  to  her  his  present  position,  lamenting  over 
the  treachery  by  which  he  had  been  ruined,  and  adding,  how  hard  he  would 
find  it  to  begin  life  anew  at  his  age.  And  she,  generally  so  clear-sighted, 
was  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  man,  who  had  been  disinterestedness  it¬ 
self,  should  all  of  a  sudden  deplore  his  losses  so  bitterly,  and  value  money  so 
highly.  “  Why  don’t  you  marry  a  rich  woman  !  ”  she  suddenly  asked  him. 

With  a  perfection  of  affected  candour  he  would  not  have  thought  himself 
capable  of  the  day  before,  he  instantly  replied,  “What?  Do  you — you, 
Sarah — give  me  such  advice  ?  ” 

He  said  this  so  naturally,  and  with  such  an  air  of  aggrieved  surprise, 
that  she  was  as  delighted  as  if  he  had  made  her  the  most  passionate  avowal. 

“You  love  me  ?  Do  you  really,  really  love  me  ?  ”  she  asked ;  but  before 
Daniel  could  reply,  the  servant  was  heard  turning  the  handle  of  the  door 
outside.  “Go  now,”  added  the  countess  in  an  undertone.  “You  shall 
know  to-morrow  whom  I  have  chosen  for  you.  Come  and  breakfast  with 
us  at  eleven  o’clock.  Now  go.”  And,  kissing  him  on  his  lips  till  they 
burnt  with  unholy  fire,  she  pushed  him  out  of  the  room. 

He  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  as  he  went  down  the  stairs.  “  I  am 
playing  an  abominable  game,”  he  said  to  himself.  “She  does  love  me  ! 
What  a  woman  !  ”  To  rouse  him  from  his  stupor,  nothing  less  than  the 
sight  of  Papa  Ravinet  was  needed.  The  old  dealer  was  ensconced  inside 
Daniel’s  cab.  “  Why,  how  are  you  here  ?  ”  asked  the  young  officer. 

“  Why,  I  thought  I  might  be  useful — and,  indeed,  if  it  hadn’t  been  forme, 
ftie  count  would  have  detained  you  and  prevented  you  from  seeing  Sarah 
Hone.  So  I  came  to  your  rescue  by  sending  him  up  a  letter.  Now,  tell 
me  everything.” 

While  they  were  driving  along,  Daniel  repeated  his  conversation  with  the 
count  and  Sarah  ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  the  old  dealer  exclaimed, 
“  We  have  the  whole  matter  in  our  hands  now.  But  there  is  not  a  minute 
to  lose.  Go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  wait  for  me  there.  I  must  go  to  the 
Public  Prosecutor.” 

At  the  hotel  Daniel  found  Henriette  dying  with  anxiety.  Still,  she  only 
asked  after  her  father.  Was  it  pride,  or  was  it  prudence?  At  all  events, 
she  did  not  mention  Sarah’s  name.  They  did  not,  however,  have  much 
time  for  conversation,  for  Papa  Ravinet  came  back  sooner  than  expected, 
and  looked  particularly  excited.  He  drew  Daniel  aside  to  give  him  his  last 
directions,  and  did  not  leave  till  midnight,  when  he  went  away,  exclaim¬ 
ing  :  “  The  ground  is  burning  under  our  feet  :  be  punctual  to-morrow.” 

At  the  appointed  time  Daniel  presented  himself  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier, 
where  the  count  received  him  like  the  day  before.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  come  just  in  time.  Mrs  Brian  is  away  ;  Sir  Tom  is  out  on  business  ; 
and  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  directly  after  (Ujeftner.  You  must  keep  the 
countess  company.  Come,  Sarah,  let  us  sit  down.” 

It  was  an  ill-omened  repast.  The  count  was  ghastly  pale  under  his 
paint,  and  was  constantly  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  The  countess 
affected  an  air  of  childlike  happiness  ;  but  her  sharp  and  sudden  gestures 
betrayed  the  storm  which  was  raging  in  her  heart.  Daniel  uotieed  that  she 
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incessantly  filled  the  count’s  glass  with  strong  wine  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
make  him  take  more,  she  herself  drank  an  unusual  quantity.  Just  as  it 
struck  twelve,  the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  got  up.  “  Well,’’  he  said,  with 
the  air  and  the  voice  of  a  man  preparing  to  mount  the  scaffold,  “  it  must  be 
done  :  they  are  waiting  for  me.”  And,  after  kissing  his  wife  with  passion¬ 
ate  tenderness,  he  shook  hands  with  Daniel,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
Sarah,  whose  cheeks  were  all  aglow,  had  also  risen,  and  remained  for  a 
minute  listening  attentively.  When  she  was  quite  sure  that  the  count  had 
gone  down-stairs,  she  exclaimed,  “Now,  Daniel,  look  at  me  !  Need  I  tell 
you  what  woman  I  have  chosen  for  you  ?  It  is — I.  ” 

He  trembled  as  he  heard  her  speak ;  but,  making  a  supreme  effort  to 
control  himself,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  a  smile  to  his  face,  and  answered, 
with  mingled  tenderness  and  irony,  “Why!  why  speak  to  me  of  un¬ 
attainable  happiness  ?  Are  you  not  married  ?  ” 

“  I  may  be  a  widow.” 

These  words  had  a  fearful  meaning,  coming  from  her  lips.  But  Daniel 
was  prepared  for  them,  and  merely  rejoined,  “  To  be  sure  you  may.  But, 
unfortunately,  you  are  ruined.  You  are  as  poor  as  I  am  ;  and  we  are  too 
clever  to  think  of  uniting  poverty  with  poverty.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange,  sinister  smile.  She  was  evidently 
hesitating.  A  last  ray  of  reason  faintly  showed  her  the  abyss  at  her  feet. 
But  pride  and  passion  won  the  day.  Besides,  she  had  taken  too  much 
wine  ;  and  her  usually  cool  head  was  in  a  state  of  delirium.  “And  if  I 
were  not  ruined  ?”  she  asked  at  last,  “What  would  you  say  then?” 

“  I  should  say  that  you  are  the  very  woman  an  ambitious  man  of  thirty 
might  dream  of  in  his  most  glorious  visions.” 

She  believed  him.  Yes,  she  really  believed  that  what  he  said  was  true; 
so,  throwing  aside  all  restraint,  she  resumed  :  “  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  am  rich, — immensely  rich.  The  fortune  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Count  de  Ville-Handry,  and  which  he  thinks  has  been  lost  in  unlucky 
speculations, — the  whole  of  it  is  in  my  hands.  Ah  !  I  have  suffered 
horribly  to  have  to  play  the  loving  wife  to  this  decrepit  old  man  during 
two  long  years.  But  I  thought  of  you,  my  Daniel ;  and  that  thought 
sustained  me.  I  knew  you  would  come  back ;  and  I  wanted  to  have 
treasures  to  give  you.  And  I  have  them.  Those  coveted  millions  are 
mine,  and  you  are  here  ;  and  now  I  can  say  to  you,  ‘  Take  them,  they  are 
yours  :  I  give  them  to  you  like  l  give  myself.’”  She  had  drawn  herself  up 
to  her  full  height  as  she  spoke  these  words  ;  and  she  looked  splendid  and 
fearful  at  the  same  time,  as  she  shook  her  head  defiantly,  till  her  golden 
hair  became  loosened,  and  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 

Daniel  felt  as  if  his  reason  was  giving  way.  Still  he  had  sufficient 
strength  to  answer, — “But,  unfortunately,  you  are  not  yet  a  widow.” 

“  Not  a  widow  !  ”  she  retorted  in  a  strident  voice.  “  Do  you  know  what 
the  Count  de  Ville-Handry  is  doing  at  this  moment  ?  He  is  beseeching  his 
shareholders  to  relieve  him  from  the  effects  of  his  mismanagement.  If  they 
refuse,  he  will  be  brought  up  in  court,  and  tried  as  a  defaulter.  "Well,  I 
tell  you  they  will  refuse  ;  for  among  the  largest  shareholders  there  are 
three  who  belong  to  me  :  I  have  bribed  them  to  refuse.  What  do  you 
think  the  count  will  do  when  he  finds  himself  dishonoured  and  disgraced? 
I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  I  watcnecL  him  write  his  will,  and  load  his 
revolver.” 

At  that  moment  they  both  heard  the  outer  door  of  the  apartment  open. 
Sarah  turned  as  pale  as  death  itself,  and,  clutching  hold  of  Daniel’s  arm. 
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she  whispered,  “  Listen  !  ”  Heavy  steps  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room, 
then— nothing  more  !  “It  is  he!”  she  whispered  again.  “Our  fate  is 
hanging  in  the  scales  —  ”  She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  loud  report 
was  heard,  making  the  windows  rattle.  For  an  instant  she  almost  writhed 
in  a  convulsive  spasm,  and  then  with  a  great  effort  she  shrieked,  “  Free  at 
last,  Daniel  :  we  are  free  !  ”  And,  rushing  to  the  door,  she  opened  it. 

She  opened  it,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  For  on  the  threshold  stood 
the  Count  de  Ville-Handry,  with  distorted  features,  and  holding  a  smoking 
revolver  in  his  hand.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  Sarah,  no,  you  are  not  free  !  ” 

Livid,  and  with  her  eyeballs  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  wretched 
woman  had  shrunk  back  to  a  door  opening  from  the  dining-room  into 
her  bed-chamber.  She  was  not  despairing  yet.  She  was  plainly  trying  to 
think  of  one  of  those  almost  incredible  excuses  which  are  at  times  accepted 
by  credulous  old  men  when  violent  passions  seize  them  in  their  dotage. 
However,  she  abandoned  the  thought,  when  the  count  stepped  forward, 
allowing  Papa  Ravin et  to  be  seen  behind  him.  “  Malgat  !  ”  she  cried, — 
“Malgat  !”  And  so  saying,  she  held  out  her  hands  before  her  as  if  to 
defend  herself  from  a  ghost.  But  there  was  more  to  come,  for  behind 
Malgat  Henriette  could  now  be  seen  leaning  on  Mme.  Bertolle’s  arm. 
“She  also,”  muttered  Sarah, — “she  too!”  The  terrible  truth  at  last 
dawned  on  her  mind  :  she  saw  the  snare  in  which  she  had  been  caught,  and 
felt  that  she  was  lost.  So  turning  to  Daniel,  she  exclaimed,  “  Poor  man  ! 
Who  made  you  do  this?  It  was  not  in  your  loyal  heart  to  plan  such 
treachery  against  a  woman.  Are  you  mad  ?  And  don’t  you  know,  that  for 
the  privilege  of  being  loved  by  me  as  I  love  you,  and  were  it  only  for  a  day, 
Malgat  would  again  rob  his  employers,  and  the  count  once  more  sacrifice 
his  millions,  and  even  honour  itself  ?  ” 

She  said  this ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  had  slipped  one  of  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  was  feeling  for  the  knob  of  the  door.  At  last  she  grasped 
it,  and  instantly  disappeared  into  her  bedroom  before  any  one  could  prevent 
her.  “  Never  mind  !  ”  said  Malgat.  “  All  the  outer  doors  are  guarded.” 

But  she  had  not  meant  to  escape.  There  she  was  again,  pale  and  yet 
defiant.  Glancing  around  her,  she  exclaimed  almost  mockingly,  “I  have 
loved  ;  and  now  I  can  die.  That  is  just.  I  have  loved.  Ah  !  Planix, 
Malgat,  and  Kergrist  ought  to  have  taught  me  what  becomes  of  those  who 
really  love.”  Then  looking  at  Daniel,  she  went  on,  “And  you — you  will 
know  what  you  have  lost  when  I  am  no  more.  I  may  die  ;  but  the  memory 
of  my  love  will  never  die  :  it  will  rankle  in  your  heart  like  a  wound  which 
opens  afresh  every  day,  and  the  soreness  of  which  steadily  increases. 
You  triumph  now,  Henriette  ;  but  remember,  that  between  your  lips  and 
Daniel’s  there  will  forever  rise  the  shadow  of  Sarah  Brandon  !  ”  As  she 
uttered  these  last  words,  she  swiftly  raised  a  small  phial  to  her  lips, 
imbibed  the  contents  at  one  gulp,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  spoke  for  the 
last  time.  “Now  I  defy  you  all  !  ” 

“Ah,  she  escapes  us  !  ”  exclaimed  Malgat,  “  she  escapes  from  justice  !” 
And  so  saying,  he  rushed  forward  as  if  to  try  and  prevent  her  from  effecting 
her  purpose  ;  but  Daniel  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said, — “Let  her  die.” 

She  was  already  writhing  in  horrible  convulsions;  and  the  penetrating  smell 
of  bitter  almonds,  which  slowly  pervaded  the  room,  told  but  too  plainly  that 
the  poison  she  had  taken  was  one  from  which  there  is  no  rescue.  She  was 
carried  to  her  bed  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  dead,  without 
having  uttered  another  word. 

Henriette  and  Mrs  Bertolle  were  kneeling  piously  beside  the  bed,  and 
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the  count  was  sobbing  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  when  an  inspector  of  police 
entered.  “The  woman  Brian  is  not  to  be  found,”  he  said;  “but  Elgin 
has  been  arrested.  Where  is  the  Countess  de  Ville-Handry  ?  ”  Daniel 
pointed  to  the  body.  “  Dead  I  ”  exclaimed  the  officer.  “Then  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  here.” 

He  was  going  out,  when  Malgat  detained  him:  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  not  Bavinet,  dealer  in 
curiosities,  but  that  my  true  name  is  Malgat,  formerly  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Discount  Society,  and  sentenced  by  default  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude. 
I  am  ready  to  be  tried,  and  place  myself  in  your  hands.” 


XXXIII. 

The  magistrate  from  Saigon  saw  his  hopes  fulfilled,  and,  thanks  to  his  pro¬ 
motion,  was  commissioned  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  the  case,  which  he  had 
so  ably  investigated.  After  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  he 
sentenced  Justin  Chevassat,  alias  Maxime  de  Brevan,  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  Crockard,  sumamed  Bagnolet,  got  off  with  twenty  years  ;  and  the  two 
Chevassats  escaped  with  half  that  term  of  solitary  confinement.  The  trial  of 
Thomas  Elgin,  which  came  on  during'the  same  session,  revealed  a  system 
of  swindling,  so  bold  and  daring,  that  it  appeared  at  first  sight  almost 
incredible.  Especial  surprise  was  evinced  by  the  Parisians  when  it  was 
shown  that  he  had  issned  false  shares  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  and  had  induced  M.  de  Ville-Handry  to  buy  them  in  as  genuine  ones 
— thus  ruining,  by  the  same  process,  the  count  as  a  private  individual,  and 
the  company  over  which  he  presided.  Elgin  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years’ 
solitary  confinement. 

These  scandalous  proceedings  had  one  good  resnlt.  They  saved  the  poor 
count’s  honour,  but  they  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  such  prodigious  unfit¬ 
ness  for  business  on  his  part,  that  people  began  to  suspect  how  dependent 
he  must  have  been  in  former  times  on  his  first  wife,  Henriette’s  mother. 
He  remained,  however,  relatively  poor.  Thomas  Elgin  had  been  made  to 
refund,  and  possession  had  even  been  obtained  of  Sarah  Brandon’s  fortune ; 
but  the  count  was  called  npon  to  make  amends  for  his  want  of  business 
capacity.  When  he  had  satisfied  all  his  creditors,  and  handed  over  to  his 
daughter  a  part  of  her  maternal  inheritance,  he  had  hardly  more  than  thirty 
thousand  francs  a-year  left.  Of  the  whole  “clique,”  grim  Mrs  Brian  alone 
escaped. 

Malgat,  having  surrendered  to  justice  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
time,  was  tried  anew.  Tfie  matter  was  naturally  a  mere  formality.  His 
own  advocate  had  very  little  to  say,  for  the  Public  Prosecutor  himself 
presented  the  unfortnnate  cashier’s  defence ;  and  after  fully  explaining  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  him  to  permit  a  crime,  rather  than  to  commit  it 
himself,  he  said  to  the  jury  :  “Now,  gentlemen,  that  you  know  what  was 
Malgat’s  offence,  you  must  learn  how  he  expiated  that  crime.  When 
he  left  the  miserable  woman  who  had  ruined  him,  maddened  by  grief, 
and  determined  to  kill  himself,  he  went  home,  where  he  found  his  sister, 
one  of  those  women  who  have  religiously  preserved  the  domestic  virtues 
of  our  forefathers,  and  who  know  of  no  compromise  in  questions  of  honour. 
She  had  soon  forced  her  brother  to  confess  his  fatal  secret,  and,  overcoming 
the  horror  she  naturally  felt,  she  found  in  her  heart  words  which  moved  him, 
and  led  him  to  reconsider  his  determination.  She  told  him  that  suicide 
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was  but  an  additional  crime,  and  that  he  was,  in  honour,  bound  to  live, 
so  that  he  might  make  amends,  and  restore  the  money  he  had  stolen. 
Hope  once  more  rose  in  his  heart,  and  filled  him  with  unexpected  energy. 
And  yet  what  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  !  How  would  he  ever  be  able 
to  refund  four  hundred  thousand  francs  ?  How  could  he  manage  to  earn 
so  much  money  ?  and  where  ?  How  could  he  do  anything  at  all,  now  that 
he  was  compelled  to  live  in  concealment  ?  Do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
what  his  sister  did  in  this  terrible  emergency?  She  had  a  moderate 
income  derived  from  State  bonds,  all  of  which  she  sold,  taking  the 
proceeds  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mutual  Discount  Society,  begging  him  to 
be  patient  as  to  the  remainder,  and  promising  that  he  should  be  repaid, 
capital  and  interest  alike.  She  asked  for  nothing  but  secrecy  ;  aud  he 
pledged  himself  to  that.  Since  that  day,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  brother 
and  the  sister  have  lived  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  denying  themselves  every¬ 
thing  but  what  was  indispensable  to  sustain  existence.  And  to-day  Malgat 
owes  nothing  to  the  Society  :  he  has  paid  every  sou.  He  fell  once  ;  but 
he  has  risen  again.  And  the  dock  of  this  court,  where  he  now  sits  as  a 
prisoner,  will  become  to  him  a  place  of  honour,  for  by  your  decision, 
gentlemen,  you  will  efface  all  stains  from  his  reputation,  and  restore  him 
to  his  position  in  society.  ”  After  such  a  speech,  Malgat  was  naturally 
acquitted. 

In  due  course  Henriette  and  Daniel  were  married.  At  the  ceremony 
the  bridegroom’s  best-men  were  Malgat  and  the  old  chief  surgeon  of  the 
frigate  “Conquest.”  Several  persons  noticed  that,  contrary  to  usage,  the 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  embroidered  muslin.  It  was  the  robe  which 
Henriette  had  so  often  covered  with  her  tears,  in  those  days  of  destitution, 
when  she  had  fruitlessly  tried  to  live  by  her  daily  labour.  Malgat  had 
hunted  it  up,  and  purchased  it :  it  was  his  wedding-gift. 

The  Count  de  Ville-Handry  seldom  sees  his  son-in-law.  He  still  blames 
him  in  his  heart  for  Sarah’s  death ;  for  despite  everything  he  heard  and 
saw,  he  worships  her  still,  even  beyond  the  grave.  He  frequently 
remarks,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, — “  She  was  slandered.”  But  he  is  the  only 
one  who  can  think  so.  And  yet  there  are  mischief-makers  who  would  be 
delighted  to  revive  once  more  all  the  infamous  slander  which  Sarah 
originated,  in  hopes  of  ruining  Henriette  :  “Mme.  Champcey,”  they  say, 
“is  certainly  a  charming  woman  ;  but  it  seems  that  in  former  days— ” 
However,  these  folks  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Daniel  and 
his  faithful  servant,  Lefioch. 


THE  END. 


s.  Cowan  dt  Co.,  General  Printers,  Perth. 
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A  TERRIBLE  MYSTERY. 

I. 

■Ar.r,  along  the  outer  boulevards  of  Paris  from  the  Ternes  to  Belleville  there 
was  no  better  cafe  than  the  “  Cafe  de  Pericles,”  which,  thanks  to  its 
brilliant  lights,  could  be  distinguished  a  quarter  of  a  league  away  when  the 
twilight  had  set  in.  It  had  been  opened  in  1865  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
new  house  by  a  Prussian  named  Justus  Putzenhofer,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  Paris  not  only  by  the  hope  of  making  his  fortune,  but  also,  so  he  declared, 
by  his  strong  liking  for  the  French  nation.  In  conducting  this  establishment 
he  was  assisted  by  his  ‘wife,  who  was  still  young,  and  by  a  cousin  who, 
although  apallingly  ugly,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Adonis,  and  was  amiability 
itself.  As  for  Madame  Justus,  she  was  short,  plump  and  rosy,  and  many 
frequenters  of  the  place  thought  her  most  attractive  when  she  arranged  the 
plates  of  sandwiches  on  the  counter  and  poured  out  the  foaming  Bavarian 
beer. 

No  cafe  keeper  was  ever  so  obliging  towards  his  customers  as  Herr 
Justus.  Whenever  he  heard  a  discontented  grumble  or  a  harsh  exclamation 
he  laid  down  his  pipe  and  hastened  to  ascertain  what  had  gone  wrong.  Nor 
was  he  ever  courageous  enough  to  dismiss  a  well-known  customer  at  closing 
time.  Not  he — he  simply  put  up  the  shutters,  and  after  making  sure  that 
no  indiscreet  ray  of  light  could  be  detected  through  the  chinks  by  the  vigilant 
police,  he  allowed  his  customers  to  tarry  as  long  as  they  pleased;  If  this 
practice  had  been  discovered  the  worthy  German  would  certainly  have  been 
severly  punished,  as  closing  regulations  are  very  strictly  enforced  in  Paris ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  cousin  Adonis  to  bed 
on  these  occasions,  as  if  he  doubted  his  watchfulness,  and  mounting  guard 
himself.  Seated  near  the  window,  he  watched  and  listened,  and  whenever 
he  heard  the  measured  tread  of  the  police  approaching  on  their  beat  he  would 
hastily  say  to  his  belated  customers :  “  Hush !  For  heaven’s  sake,  gentlemen, 
speak  low.” 

One  night  J ustus  Putzenhofer  was  thus  engaged  in  listening  while  three 
habitues  of  his  establishment  played  a  game  of  cards  together.  One  of  them 
was  a  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Rivet,  another  a 
young  journalist,  named  Aristide  Peyrolas,  and  the  third  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  who  had  recently  taken  up  his  abode  at  Montmartre,  Dr.  Valentin 
Legris,  a  man  of  thirty  or  there-abouts.  They  were  busy  playing,  and  the 
elock  had  just  struck  the  half  hour — half-past  one — when  all  at  once  an 
appalling  shriek  was  heard  on  the  boulevard  outside.  The  players  instantly 
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threw  down  their  cards,  and  simultaneously  started  to  their  feet.  “  Did  yon 
hear  that  ?  ”  they  exclaimed,  addressing  Justus. 

But  the  phlegmatic  German  was  not  the  man  to  he  disturbed  by  such  a 
trifle.  “  I  heard  it  j  yes,  of  course  I  heard  it.  It  came  from  one  of  those 
wretched  drunkards  who  roam  about  the  outer  boulevards  all  night 
long,  fighting  and  quarrelling  with  every  one  they  meet.  In  my  opinion 
the  police  would  do  far  better  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  roughs,  rather  than 
meddle  with  an  innocent  fellow  like  myself,  who  interferes  with  nobody.” 

Peyrolas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  The  police !  ”  he  muttered,  in  tone  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  “  they  only  trouble  themselves  about  trifles.” 

However,  the  explanation  given  by  the  Prussian  seemed  so  plausible,  that 
the  party  had  already  returned  to  their  cards,  when  all  at  once  there  came 
another  shriek — more  terrifying  even  than  the  first  one.  “  Help !  help !  ” 
cried  a  voice. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake ;  the  tone  was  one  of  unspeakable  agony. 
“  It  is  some  deed  of  violence !  ”  cried  the  doctor,  and  he  darted  towards  the 
door: 

But  prudent  Justus  had  sprung  in  front  of  it.  “  Gentlemen,”  he  pleaded, 
in  the  most  imploring  tone,  “  have  you  forgotten  that  you  are  here  against 
the  law  P  Besides,  I  can’t  allow  you  to  run  any  risk.” 

But  the  gentlemen  hastily  thrust  him  aside,  and  taking  down  the  bars 
themselves,  they  dashed  out  on  to  the  boulevard.  Nothing !  Not  a  human 
being  within  sight.  The  broad  thoroughfare  seemed  quite  deserted,  although 
through  the  stillness  one  could  distinguish  the  distant  sound  of  running  feet. 

“  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  nothing,”  said  Justus. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  doctor’s  opinion.  “  If  people  run  like  that,'* 
he  said,  as  he  listened,  “  it  is  because  some  evil  deed  has  been  committed. 
Let  us  look!  ” 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  for  the  night  was  so  dark  you  could 
not  see  your  hand  before  you.  Moreover,  a  thick  fog  was  rising,  and  this 
increased  the  difficulty.  No  matter— the  party  crossed  the  sidewalk,  and 
examined  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  infinite  care.  Suddenly  M.  Rivet 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  his  two  companions  darted  towards  him.  * 4  What 
is  it  ?’*  they  cried  in  the  same  breath. 

“I  have  found  something— a  body  here  on  the  ground.  I  stumbled 
over  it.” 

The  doctor  and  Peyrolas  stooped  down,  and  perceived  a  man  who  was 
lying  with  his  face  in  the  mud,  and  to  all  appearance  unconscious. 

“Well,  well!”  muttered  the  journalist — “and  this  is  Paris  in  1870! 
People  are  assassinated  with  quite  as  much  impunity  as  they  used  to  be  in 
the  Forest  of  Bondy.  Where  on  earth  do  the  police  keep  themselves  ?  ” 

But  the  doctor  paid  no  attention  to  the  angry  journalist.  He  was  kneel* 
ing  beside  the  man  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  ascertain  his  condition. 
“He’s  not  dead,”  he  said  at  last ;  “and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  revive 
him.”  And,  with  little  regard  for  the  fears  of  the  terrified  Prussian,  he 
called :  “Hullo,  Justus !  Come  and  help  us  to  carry  this  poor  devil  into 
your  place.” 

The  German  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  extract  good  from  evil ;  so  he 
meekly  obeyed,  and  carried  the  unconscious  man  in  his  own  robust  arms  into 
the  cafe,  where  he  laid  him  on  a  billiard*table. 

The  card  players  were  then  able  to  examine  the  man  whose  life  they  had 
in  all  probability  saved.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  between  twenty-five 
„  and  thirty,  wearing  a  full  black  beard.  The  light  of  the  lamp,  suspended 
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above  tie  billiard-table,  fell  full  on  bis  face,  and  showed  bow  extremely  pale 
be  was.  His  clothes  were  covered  with  mud  and  blood,  but  they  were  elegant 
and  well  made ;  while  his  linen  was  exquisitely  fine  and  white.  There  was 
one  singular  circumstance ;  several  tiny  scraps  of  paper  had  remained  between 
his  half -parted  lips,  as  if,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  lost  his  consciousness, 
he  had  had  coolness  enough  to  swallow  some  dangerous  document.  But  the 
doctor  was  the  only  one  who  noticed  this,  and  he  did  not  speak  of  it.  He 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  as  he  proceeded  to  divest  the  unconscious  man  of 
his  clothes,  he  called  for  some  water,  a  sponge,  and  old  linen.  “  And  wake 
your  wife  instantly,  Justus,”  he  said,  “  she  must  scrape  some  lint  for  me.” 

But  it  was  unnecessary  to  summon  Madame  J ustus,  for  at  this  moment 
Bhe  appeared,  shivering  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  upon  perceiving  the  young 
man  stretched  out  on  the  billiard-table,  she  gave  vent  to  shriek  after  shriek. 
“  Hush !  ”  said  her  husband.  “  It’s  a  poor  fellow  whom  I  rescued  from  some 
murderers  just  now for  Justus  began  to  realise  that  he  might  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  affair.  “  He  will  come  to,  Dr.  Legris,  will  he  not  ?  ” 

“  Tes !  ”  said  the  doctor,  who  had  finished  his  examination  of  the  wound. 
“  It  is  not  as  bad  as  I  thought.  If  the  blow  which  he  received  here  on  the 
shoulder  had  fallen  on  his  neck,  he  would,  at  this  minute  be  as  dead  as 
Julius  Caesar — for  a  knife  sharp  enough  to  have  made  this  gash  would  have 
speedily  severed  the  artery.  But  as  it  is  he  will  be  on  his  feet  again  in  less 
than  a  month’s  time.” 

While  Justus  and  his  wife  were  listening  to  the  doctor,  the  journalist  had 
drawn  Rivet  aside,  and  was  exclaiming  with  an  inspired  air,  “  I  shall  write 
an  article  on  this  subject,  at  once — it  shall  be  one  to  move  the  masses.  I 
shall  say  that  the  present  government  employs  the  police  to  organize  rows  and 
riots,  while  these  roughs  assassinate  us.  I  shall  draw  up  a  petition - ” 

“Do  be  quiet,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  impatiently,  “  for  the  poor  fellow 
is  coming  to  himself.” 

The  wounded  man  had  indeed  opened  his  eyes — and  with  the  assistance 
of  Justus  had  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  He  looked  about  him  with 
wild,  affrighted  eyes — knowing  neither  the  room  in  which  he  found  himself, 
nor  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

“  I  must  thank  you,  gentlemen,”  he  faltered  at  last,  “  for  having  saved 
my  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own.” 

The  doctor  here  stopped  him.  “  Our  merit  is  not  as  great  as  you 
imagine,”  he  said.  “  When  we  reached  you  your  would-be  murderers  had 
fled.” 

Intense  astonishment  was  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  wounded 
man.  “  Had  fled  1  ”  he  muttered ;  “  fled  without  killing  me!”  And  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him.  “  Have  I  been  robbed  ?  ”  he  hastily  asked. 

His  clothes  were  given  him,  and  he  found  that  his  watch  and  purse  had 
disappeared.  “Then  they  were  thieves  after  all!  ”  he  said,  as  if  this  loss 
proved  the  falsity  of  some  previous  conviction. 

The  journalist  and  his  quiet  friend,  M.  Rivet,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
man’s  strange  manner.  But  Dr.  Legris  duly  noted  it.  It  is  really  a  little 
odd,  he  thought,  that  this  man  should  be  so  astonished  at  not  having  been 
murdered ;  and  it  is  strange  that  ho  should  be  assaulted  at  this  hour,  and  in 
this  part  of  Paris,  for  any  other  cause  than  robbery.  Suspecting  some 
mystery,  the  practitioner  exclaimed,  “  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  men  were 
who  attacked  you  ?  ” 

“Not  the  slightest.” 

“  Should  you  know  them  again  P  ” 
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“  I  did  not  even  see  them.” 

“  The  night  is  certainly  very  dark,  but - ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  was  flat  on  the  ground  before  I  realized  that  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  murderers,”  cried  the  young  fellow.  “  If  I  had  received  the 
slightest  warning  I  should  hare  defended  myself — and  successfully  too !  ” 
And  he  unquestionably  would  have  done  so,  for  all  about  him  indicated 
strength  and  activity.  “  The  snare  was  skilfully  managed,”  he  continued, 
“  I  was  on  my  way  home,  and  had  just  passed  this  cafe,  when  I  heard  some 
one  groaning.  I  stood  still  and  listened.  I  heard  the  groans  again,  and  on 
looking  about  I  finally  discovered  a  man  half  lying  on  the  ground.  I  leaned 
over  him,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  received  a  blow  from  a  heavy  stick  on  my  head, 
and  was  felled  to  the  ground.” 

“The  assassins  were  hiding  behind  a  tree,  I  suppose,”  said  M.  Eivet, 
sagely. 

“I  was  merely  stunned,”  continued  the  stranger,  “and  in  a  moment  or 
two  I  realized  where  I  was  j  but,  as  I  struggled  to  my  feet,  again,  I  sud¬ 
denly  felt  a  sharp  pain  between  my  shoulders,  and  uttered  a  shriek,  I  fear. 
I  remember  nothing  more.” 

To  all  appearance  the. doctor  heard  this  narrative  unmoved,  but  he 
was  watching  the  young  man  very  closely.  “Very  well,”  he  Baid, 
“  you  must  make  a  formal  complaint,  and  give  your  evidence  to-morrow 
morning.” 

But  the  stranger  started.  “No,  no !  ”  he  cried ;  “  on  no  account  what¬ 
ever.”  And  he  spoke  these  words  in  such  a  tone  of  terror,  that  every  one 
except  the  doctor  was  astonished. 

“Upon  my  word!”  Rivet  whispered  to  the  journalist,  “one  would 
think  he  was  afraid  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  law  court !  ” 

The  stranger  in  some  measure,  realised  the  effect  he  had  produced,  and 
spoke  again  :  “I  shall  make  no  complaint ;  and  if  you  are  willing,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  add  another  favour  to  the  very  great  one  you  have  already  done  me, 
you  will  entirely  forget  to-night’s  occurrence.” 

The  anxiety  with  which  he  awaited  a  reply  was  so  evident  that  the  doctor 
took  pity  on  him.  “We  will  respect  your  secret,  sir,”  he  said ;  “you  have 
oue  word  to  that  effect.” 

“  Agreed,”  added  Peyrolas,  “  and  yet  what  an  article  I  could  have  made 
out  of  it !  ” 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  wounded  man  seemed  to  feel  infinite 
relief,  drank  a  soothing  mixture  handed  him  by  Madame  J ustus,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home.  And,  as  his  new  friends  assisted 
him  in  putting  on  his  coat,  he  added  :  “My  name  is  Raymond  Delorge, 
gentleman,  and  I  reside  in  the  Rue  Blanche.  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
show  you  my  gratitude.”  But  he  had  over-estimated  his  strength,  for  as  he 
tried  to  walk,  he  tottered.  “  I  don’t  like  this,”  he  said ;  “  my  head  swims 
and  my  limbs  seems  very  weak.” 

“  I  knew  you  could  not  walk  home,”  said  the  doctor  ;  “  but  as  your  heart 
seemed  set  upon  it,  I  deoided  to  let  you  see  for  yourself.  Adonis  has  gone 
for  a  vehicle,  and  one  will  be  here  immediately.” 

Cabs  pass  all  night  along  the  Bonlevard  de  Clichy,  and  the  landlord’s 
cousin  had  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring  one.  The  doctor  helped  the 
wounded  man  into  the  vehicle,  and  then  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  while  the 
driver  snapped  his  whip  over  the  weary  horses.  Rarely  had  Dr.  Legris’ 
curiosity  been  so  much  excited,  and  he  with  difficulty  repressed  the  innumer¬ 
able  questions  which  hovered  on  his  lips.  However  Raymond  Delorge  did 
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hot  seem  to  notice  this  as  he  quietly  aaked,  “Do  you  think,  doctor,  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for  any  time  ?  ” 

“  For  a  few  days — yes.” 

“  But  it  will  be  more  than  an  inconvenience  to  me — it  will  be  a  positive 
misfortune.” 

“But - ” 

“  And  that’s  not  all.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  can  account  for  this 
accident.  I  have  lost  my  father,  and  reside  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
and  I  have  every  wish  to  spare  them  unnecessary  alarm.  _  They  are  naturally 
nervous.” 

“  Say  nothing  about  it  then — hide  the  garments  which  would  tell  the 
story — and  simply  call  yourself  indisposed.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  that — but  I  shall  need  a  medical  man.” 

“Who,  of  course,  must  be  your  accomplice,”  hastily  interrupted  the 
doctor.  “  Very  well,  I  will  come  and  see  you.”  He  almost  instantly  re¬ 
gretted  the  precipitation  with  which  he  had  made  this  offer,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  say  anything  more,  for  the  cab  stopped.  The  young  man  alighted 
slowly,  but  without  assistance,  and  as  ho  clutched  hold  of  the  knob  on  the 
door  of  the  house  he  lived  at,  he  exclaimed  :  “You  will  excuse  me,  doctor, 
if  I  do  not  ask  you  to  come  in  to-night,  but  I  know  very  well  that  my  mother 
never  closes  her  eyes  until  I  return  home,  and  the  fact  of  another  person 
being  with  me  at  this  late  hour  would  seem  very  strange  to  her.  I  must 
also  ask  you,  sir,  to  kindly  pay  the  driver,,  for  the  scoundrels  have  left  me 
without  a  penny.” 

“  All  right.  But  you  must  not  stand  here  in  the  night  air.  Be  very 
prudent.  You  will  see  me  at  noon.”  And  thereupon  the  doctor  dismissed 
the  cab,  preferring  to  walk  home. 

“What  a  strange  adventure  1”  he  muttered  as  he  went  along,  “  and  what 
a  strange  fellow !  What  could  that  letter  have  been  which  he  swallowed? 
And  why  is  he  unwilling  to  enter  a  complaint  ?  However,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  shall  find  out  the  enigma  to-morrow,  and  so  I  won’t  puzzle  myself 
about  it  to-night.” 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  the  fact  is  that  Dr.  Legris’  busy 
brain  worked  on,  refusing  to  rest.  The  next  day  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  refrained  from  calling  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Blanche 
before  twelve  o’clock,  but,  in  fact,  the  hour  had  barely  struck  when  he 
rung  at  the  door.  An  old  man  servant,  who  looked  like  a  retired  veteran, 
at  once  answered  the  ring,  and  he  had  evidently  been  warned,  for,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  doctor,  he  exclaimed :  “  My  young  master  expects  you,  and  if 
you  will  kindly  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  to  his  room.” 

The  doctor  found  his  patient  much  better  than  he  had  ventured  to  expect, 
and,  when  he  had  examined  the  wound  and  prescribed  the  proper  course  to 
follow,  he  took  a  chair,  vaguely  hoping  for  some  clue  to  the  mystery.  But 
the  wounded  man  did  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  affair,  except  to 
say,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  his  mother  had  no  suspicion  that  anything 
out  of  the  common  way  had  happened.  He  then  at  once  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  into  another  channel. 

This  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Legris’  daily  visits  for  more  than  a  week.  He 
was  always  received  most  cordially  by  Raymond,  who  welcomed  him  more¬ 
over  with  an  air  of  especial  frankness,  as  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  this  chance 
acquaintance ;  but  any  allusions  to  himself,  his  own  affairs,  and  his  family, 
were  carefully  avoided.  Ten  days  elapsed  without  the  doctor  even  seeing 
his  patient’s  mother  or  sister.  And  when  of  an  evening  Peyrolas,  the 
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journalist,  or  Rivet  asked  for  news  of  young  Delorge,  the  mortified  medical 
man  could  only  say,  “He’s  the  same  as  cured  how,  and  he  will  come  in 
here  some  evening.  He  is  a  good  enough  fellow  in  his  way,  hut  uncom¬ 
monly  reserved.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  Polytechnique  School,  and  became 
a  civil  engineer.” 

This  was,  indeed,  all  that  the  doctor  had  discovered  up  to  a  certain 
carnival  Sunday — the  28th  of  February,  1870 — when  at  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  on  Raymond.  His  patient  started  on  seeing  him, 
and  exclaimed,  “  I  was  afraid,  dootor,  that  you  wouldn’t  come !  ”  The  young 
fellow’s  usual  apathy  of  manner  had  vanished,  and  he  spoke  in  an  agitated 
voice,  while  his  eyes  glittered  with  fever.  “  Has  anything  happened  ?  ” 
asked  Dr.  Legris. 

Instead  of  speaking  Raymond  took  a  letter  from  his  table  and  handed  it 
to  his  friend,  This  missive  bore  no  signature,  and  it  was  written  on  coarse 
paper  in  red  ink.  It  ran  as  follows  : — “  An  event  which  Monsieur  Delorge 
must  witness  will  occur  to-night.  He  must  go  to  the  ball  at  La  Reine 
Blanche.  A  man  will  go  up  to  him  and  say,  ‘  I  come  from  the  Garden  of 
the  Elysee.’  Monsieur  Delorge  must  follow  that  man,  wherever  he  leads 
him.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  do  this  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  do  it  for  hers  ; 
and  let  him  believe,  in  following  these  instructions,  that  they  come  from  a 
friend.” 

The  doctor  perused  this  singular  communication,  and  then  quietly  said, 
“  I  think  your  enemies  wish  to  finish  the  work  they  began  the  other  night.” 

“And  yet,”  answered  Raymond,  gravely,  “It  is  my  duty  to  obey  this 
letter.” 

He  spoke  in  so  firm  a  tone  that  the  doctor  did  not  dream  of  contesting  the 
point.  “  At  least,”  he  said,  “  you  must  not  go  alone !  ” 

Raymond  had  apparently  expected  this  reply,  for  he  looked  Dr.  Legris 
full  in  the  face,  and  said,  “  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  one  whom  I  can  apply 
to.  My  life  is  a  singularly  lonely  one.  My  only  two  intimate  friends  are 
far  away.  Where  could  I  hope  to  find  a  man  who  would  brave  unknown 
danger  for  my  sake,  and  first  swear  absolute  secrecy  ?  ” 

It  was  not  mere  curiosity  that  actuated  the  doctor  now.  Little  as  he 
knew  young  Delorge,  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  many  excellent  qualities 
he  possessed.  He  had  taken  a  strange  liking  to  him,  and  having  once 
rescued  him  from  death,  he  did  not  hesitate  now  that  danger  showed  itself 
anew.  “  Who  will  do  it  ?  ”  he  replied  in  a  firm  voice.  “  Why,  I  will — yes, 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  I  will  swear  to  be  dumb.” 

And,  indeed,  a  few  hours  later  Dr.  Legris  and  Raymond  Delorge  were  on 
their  way  to  the  dancing  hall  appointed  by  the  anonymous  letter. 

a 

Whew  you  reach  the  top  of  the  Rue  Fontaine-Sainte-Georges  of  an  evening 
you  can  perceive  straight  in  front  of  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the  outer 
boulevard,  a  large  number  of  gas  burners,  arranged  as  a  garland  above  a 
very  spacious  portal.  This  conducts  to  the  Bal  de  la  Reine  Blanche,  one  of 
the  typical  dancing  establishments  of  Paris.  On  the  right  hand  side  is  a 
wine  shop,  divided  by  flimsy  partitions  into  a  number  of  private  compart¬ 
ments.  On  the  left  there  is  a  cheap  pastry  cook’s,  where  the  working  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  come  to  purchase  dainties  of  the  most  appaling  de¬ 
scription— fruit  tarts  and  cakes  garnished  with  cream.  It  is  not  the  elite  of 
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Paris  who  dance  at  La  Reine  Blanche — but  decency  of  appearance,  manners* 
and  conduct  are  strictly  exacted.  On  ball  nights — that  is  to  say  on  Sundays, 
Mondays,  and  Thursdays — crowds  of  young  fellows  with  shiny  caps  and 
equally  lustrous  hair,  are  to  be  seen  hurrying  towards  the  establishment. 
It  was  an  especially  festive  occasion  the  evening  when  Raymond  Delorge  and 
Dr.  Legris  presented  themselves  at  the  door.  Two  huge  placards — one  on 
each  side  of  the  portal — announced  that  a  grand  and  fancy  masked  ball  would 
take  place  that  night  in'  honour  of  the  Carnival.  They  walked  in  and  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  avenue,'  planted  on  each  side  with  evergreens,  till  they  reached 
a  vestibule,  where  two  attendants  were  on  duty.  Thence  they  passed  into 
the  ballroom,  which  was  not  unlike  a  large  bam  in  its  proportions,  being 
extremely  narrow  and  long,  with  a  very  low  ceiling,  ornamented  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  frescoes.  At  the  further  end  was  a  raised  platform,  where 
serious-minded  people  talked  and  drank,  while  the  floor — or  rather  the  space 
reserved  for  dancers — was  encompassed  by  a  ballustrade,  beyond  which  a 
number  of  small  tables  were  arranged. 

Th efett  was  at  its  height  when  our  two  friends  entered.  Amid  the  din 
of  a  number  of  trombones  and  other  noisy  instruments,  some  two  hundred 
persons  of  eithersex — all  equally  red  and  out  of  breath — were  dancing  in  a  state 
of  wild  enthusiasm  and  excitement  which  made  them  seem  as  if  they  had  fallen 
victims  to  an  epileptic  attack.  Seated  at  the  tables  round  about  another 
couple  of  hundred  more  persons  of  both  sexes  were  drinking  wine  and  beer 
with  unextinguishable  thirst.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  gas  blazed,  and 
the  odour  was  unendurable,  while  from  the  floor  there  rose  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  settled  on  the  coats  and  dresses  of  the  dancers. 

Despite  the  placards,  which  promised  a  masquerade,  there  were  very  few 
fancy  costumes  among  the  dubious-looking  coats.  And  what  costumes  they 
were  : — nameless  rags,  which  had  done  duty  year  after  year,  at  Carnival  after 
Carnival,  on  the  backs  of  bibulous,  disorderly  fellows,  who  had  covered  them 
with  wine  stains  at  barri&re  drinking  dens.  It  was  only  with  some  difficulty 
that  the  doctor  and  Raymond  found  a  place  on  the  platform,  whence  they 
could  overlook  the  scene,  and  a  vacant  table.  Hardly  were  they  seated  than 
a  waiter  appeared,  and  asked  what  he  should  bring  them.  “  Two  glasses  of 
beer,”  said  the  doctor  in  reply. 

Thanks  to  his  height  and  his  square  shoulders,  and  the  stentorian  voice 
with  which  he  shouted,  “By  your  leave!”  the  waiter  was  able  to  shove 
through  the  crowd,  and  could  soon  be  seen  returning  with  the  beer ;  but 
before  he  put  down  the  tray,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Twenty  sous — in  advance  as 
usual.”  Dr.  Legris  paid  the  sum  mechanically,  without  paying  attention  to 
the  singularity  of  the  demand.  Ho  had  placed  himself  at  Raymond’s 
disposal,  and  had  determined  not  to  evince  the  least  inquisitiveness,  no 
matter  how  much  he  might  feel.  On  his  side  Raymond  Delorge  was  at  a 
thousand  leagues  from  the  present  situation.  With  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  wine-stained  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  he  sat,  absorbed  in 
painful  thought.  He  did  not  seem  cognizant  of  where  he  found  himself,  and 
failed  to  notice  that  polkas  were  succeeding  quadrilles,  and  waltzes, 
mazurkas,  and  time  fast  passing  on.  The  doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means 
so  indifferent  to  the  passage  of  time  ;  he  repeatedly  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
finally,  losing  patience,  he  shook  his  companion’s  arm,  exclaiming:  “Do 
you  know  that  the  night  is  wearing  on,  and  that  our  man  has  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance  ?  If  your  letter  should  prove  to  be  a  stupid  mystification— 

Raymond  started  like  a  sleeper  who  is  suddenly  awakened.  “  Impossible  I  ” 
he  replied. 
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“And  whyP  This  letter  alludes  to  a  mysterious  { she  — a 'she*  who 
loves  you  probably.  May  it  not  be  that - 

“  You  are  quite  off  the  track  ”  answered  Raymond  with  some  impatience. 
“  You  remember  the  words  of  the  letter,  don’t  you.  The  man  who  will  accost 
me  is  to  say,  ‘  I  come  from  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  !  ’  Very  well,  it  was 
there  that  my  father,  General  Delorge,  was  killed,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1851.” 

Raymond’s  tone,  and  the  fierce  gleam  in  his  eyes  awoke  a  thousand  con¬ 
jectures  in  the  doctor’s  mind.  But  he  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  one  of  the  rare  maskers  in  the  ball-room,  who  had  been 
watching  them  for  some  time  already.  He  was  a  short  man,  of  decidedly 
commonplace  appearance,  although  his  costume  comprised  a  pair  of  velvet 
knee  breeches,  a  cloak  faced  with  satin,  which  had  been  white,  and  a 
Spanish  vest,  to  which  half  the  buttons  were  lacking.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  red  toque  with  a  long  plume. 

“  Can  this  be  the  fellow  P  ”  thought  Dr.  Legris. 

He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  for  suddenly  the  man  approached 
Raymond,  tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  in  a  voice  hoarse  by 
addiction  to  alcohol,  exclaimed  :  “  I  come  from  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee.  ” 

As  if  he  had  been  worked  by  a  spring,  young  Delorge  rose  to  his  feet 
and  replied :  “lam  ready  to  follow  you.” 

“  In  that  case  come  quick,  for  I  am  very  late,”  and  the  man  took  off  his 
mask  and  wiped  his  face. 

This  gave  Dr.  Legris  great  satisfaction,  and,  studying  the  man’s  counte¬ 
nance,  he  said  to  himself:  “  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  a  crime ;  but  I 
wonder  if  he  proposes  to  go  out  with  us  in  that  dress  ?  ” 

To  the  physician’s  relief,  however,  as  soon  as  the  unknown  individual 
reached  the  vestibule,  he  took  up  a  long  cloak  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders, 
at  the  same  time  exchanging  his  plumed  toque  for  a  shabby  felt  hat.  Then, 
with  an  air  of  self-congratulation,  he  muttered :  “  It  does  not  take  me  long 

to  change  my  skin ;  and  if  your  legs  are  as  good  as  mine - ”  But  ho 

suddenly  stopped,  realizing,  in  fact,  for  the  first  time,  that  Raymond  was  not 
alone.  “Oh!  oh!  oh!”  he  exclaimed — each  oh!  being  ejaculated  in  a  higher 
key  than  the  preceding  one — “  I  was  told  that  there  was  only  one  person ” 

The  doctor  was  about  to  speak,  when  Raymond  silenced  him  with  a 
gesture.  “  If  this  gentleman  cannot  go  with  me,”  he  said  quietly,  “  I  shall 
give  up  the  idea  entirely.” 

The  masquerader  was  evidently  perplexed,  and  angrily  scratched  his  nose. 
This  was  probably  a  habit  with  him  when  he  wished  to  quicken  his  thoughts, 
and  it  apparently  succeeded  on  this  occasion,  for  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 
“What  a  fool  lam!  I  can  settle  it  in  a  minute.  Don’t  move.”  And,  so 
saying,  he  dashed  into  the  ball-room. 

“  We  are  fools !”  exclaimed  Dr.  Legris.  “  This  fellow  has  gone  back  for 
instructions  j  so  the  person  who  employs  him — the  author  of  the  anonymous 
letter — is  in  the  ball-room.  I  will  follow  him  and  see  whom  he  speaks  to  !  ” 

But  no — it  was  too  late,  for  at  that  very  moment  the  man  reappeared. 
“  It’s  all  right!  ”  he  said  carelessly.  “You  can  both  go ;  it’s  just  the  same 
in  the  end.” 

As  they  left  the  dancing  hall,  the  clock  struck  one.  The  economical 
administration  of  La  Reine  Blanche  had  extinguished  the  outer  gaslights  at 
midnight.  The  pastry-cook  had  put  up  his  shutters,  and  all  was  dark  and 
quiet  in  the  streets.  Not  even  a  cab  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Oliohy,  and  it  was  only  at  a  distance  that  a  police  officer  could  be  perceived 
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making  his  lonely  rounds.  The  weather,  which  had  been  bad  enough  all 
day,  had  now  become  perfeotly  frightful.  ,  A  perfect  tornado  was  blowing 
over  Paris,  twisting  the  young  trees  on  the  boulevard,  hurling  chimney-pots 
from  the  houses,  and  ripping  the  slates  off  tho  roofs.  Still  the  night  was 
not  dark,  and  at  times  the  moon  peered  through  the  clouds  which  were 
hurrying  across  the  sky,  its  disc  being  mirrored  in  the  shining  pools  of  the 
sidewalks  and  the  gutters. 

But  little  did  the  doctor  or  Raymond  care  for  the  weather.  They  pulled 
their  coat-collars  up  to  their  ears  and  silently  followed  their  guide,  who, 
with  his  Hands  in  his  pockets,  whistled  as  he  trudged  along.  On  leaving 
La  Reine  Blanche  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  Batignolles,  but  suddenly 
stopping  short,  he  entered  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Montmartre  or  Northern 
Cemetery.  It  is  a  wide  avenue,  where  funeral  trinkets  and  emblems  are  sold 
of  a  daytime,  but  which  has  no  other  outlet  than  the  portal  of  the  cemetery, 
seen  at  the  further  end.  The  doctor  was  aware  of  this,  and  so,  abruptly 
stopping,  he  called  to  the  guide.  “  Where  on  earth  are  you  taking  us  ?  ” 

“Just  where  I  was  told.” 

“  I  dare  say.  But  that  gate  yonder  must  be  shut,  as  it  always  is  at 
night  time,  and  except  by  retracing  our  steps  there  is  no  exit  from  this 
place.” 

“I  dare  say,”  repeated  the  man ;  “but  you  had  better  come  on  all  the 
same.’' 

“  One  moment,”  said  the  doctor,  and  hurriedly  addressing  Raymond  in  a 
low  voice,  he  added :  “  If  you  knew  me  bettor  than  you  do,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  draw  back  from  a 
thing  I  undertake.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  like  to  know  what  I  am  about. 
Our  expedition  seems  to  me  a  most  singular  affair.  Excuse  my  questions — 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  when  a  man  receives  an  anonymous  letter  he  knows 
what  name  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

Raymond  stopped  with  a  gesture.  “  The  letter  may  have  come  either 
from  a  mortal  enemy  or  from  a  devoted  friend — that  is  all  I  can  tell  you.” 

Dr.  Legris  smiled,  as  if  quite  satisfied  with  this  evasive  reply  j  and  then, 
in  a  surly  sort  of  tone  he  said  to  the  guide,  “  Go  on.’* 

The  man  thereupon  approached  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  and  was  about 
to  pull  the  bell,  when  Raymond  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “Take  care,”  he 
said,  “  neither  my  friend  nor  myself  are  persons  whom  you  can  joke  with, 
with  impunity.” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  I'm  ordered  to  give  you  no  explana¬ 
tion  whatever,”  he  said.  “I’ve  received  my  instructions,  and  I  obey  them. 
If  you  wish  to  conclude  this  affair  you  must  let  me  do  as  I’m  bid.  If  you’re 
afraid  you  had  best  go  back.  It  doesn’t  make  the  smallest  difference  to  me. 
I’m  paid  in  advance.”  And  so  speaking,  he  jostled  some  silver  in  the  pockets 
of  his  velvet  breeches. 

“  But——” 

“There’s  no  but — it  must  be  yes  or  no— and  you  must  say  the  word  at 
once,  for  I’ve  no  desire  to  melt  away  in  this  rain.  Still  I  must  make  one 
remark  before  we  go  any  further.  If  you  utter  a  single  word  it  may  cost  us 
dear— you  must  keep  very  quiet.  We  are  playing  for  heavier  stakes  than 
you  imagine.” 

Dr.  Legris  leaned  toward  his  companion.  “  Let  us  go  on,”  he  whispered. 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Raymond,  “  and  we  won’t  speak  except  in  a  whisper.” 

The  man  thereupon  rang  the  bell.  Two  minutes  elapsed — a  sound  of  foot  - 
steps  was  heard,  two  or  three  oaths  were  sworn,  and  then  the  gate  was 
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opened.  A  man  oarrying  a  lantern,  and  apparently  just  aroused  from  bed, 
for  his  nightcap  was  drawn  over  his  ears,  appeared  at  the  portal.  “What 
do  you  want  ?  ”  he  roughly  asked. 

The  guide  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  poket  and  thrust  it  under  the  eyes  of 
the  man  with  the  nightcap,  who  calmly  hung  his  lantern  on  the  bolt  of  the 
door  and  examined  this  paper,  scrutinizing  certain  stamps  it  bore,  “  How 
many  of  you  are  there  ?  ”  he  said,  as  he  finished. 

“Three.” 

“  Come  in  then."  '* 

They  obeyed,  and  having  carefully  closed  the  door,  the  keeper  asked : 
u  There’s  no  need  of  my  going  with  you,  I  suppose.” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  answered  the  guide.  - — 

“Well,  then  I  shall  turn  in — so  good-night.”  And  thus  Speaking  the 
keeper  lounged  back  into  his  lodge,  swinging  his  lantern  as  he  went. 

The  man  from  La  Heine  Blanche  watched  him  depart  with  an  air  of  pro¬ 
found  indifference ;  but  when  the  door  closed  and  all  was  dark  again,  ho 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  as  if  he  had  escaped  some  great  danger. 
“  Good-riddance  to  you  1  ”  he  muttered,  snapping  his  fingers.  Raymond  and 
his  friend  were  more  puzzled  than  ever,  but  he  apparently  cared  little  for 
this.  “Here  we  are  1”  he  gaily  added,  as  he  led  them  along.  “Here  we  are!’’ 

They  were  by  this  time  at  a  few  steps  from  the  marble  pedestal  on  which 
lies  the  bronze  effigy  of  Godefroy  Cavaignao.  Before  them,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  stretched  the  immense  field  of  rest — the  City  of  the 
Dead.  Certainly  neither  the  dootor  nor  Raymond  were  accessible  to  those 
superstitious  terrors  which  haunt  weak  brains — and  yet,  by  degrees  they  felt 
that  mysterious  chill  and  awe  caused  by  the  presence  of  death,  creep  over 
them.  At  least,  however,  their  guide  aid  not  lose  heart.  “  The  worst  is 
done,”  he  said;  “but  if  we  don’t  hurry  now,  we  might  as  well  have 
remained  away.  Come  on !  ”  And  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  in  fact 
as  if  he  had  been  quite  at  home,  the  man  turned  into  a  wide  avenue,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  which  was  bordered  by  stately  monuments. 

Without  an  objection — without  a  word — the  young  men  followed  him. 
Where,  they  knew  not,  nor  did  they  ask  themselves,  so  utterly  were  their 
ideas  disturbed  by  the  strangeness  of  their  situation.  The  rain  had  ceased 
falling,  but  the  wind  had  increased  in  fury,  and  swept  through  the  trees, 
which  sighed  and  groaned  like  living  things.  The  clouds  flew  across  the  sky, 
screening  the  moon  from  time  to  time.  _  The  shadows  seemed  endowed  with 
vitality,  and  the  white  statues  looked  like  ghosts  amid  the  tall  dark  cypress 
trees.  However,  the  party  moved  on— through  several  avenues,  down 
several  steps,  then  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  finally  stopped  near  the  chapel, 
built  by  the  Champdoce  family. 

“  Halt !  ”  exclaimed  the  guide.  u  We  have  reached  our  destination.” 

It  was  clear  that  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground,  for  he  drew  the 
young  men  behind  a  thick  clump  of  evergreens,  and  bade  them  orouch'down. 
They  hesitated.  “  And  what  then  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“  What  then  ?  Why  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  that’s  all  you’ll  have 
to  do.  Look  straight  before  you. 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood  Raymond  and  the  doctor  could  see 
some  thirty  yards  in  front  of  them,  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  wall,  skirting 
the  Rue  de  Maistre.  The  ground  between  them  and  this  wall  was  level,  and 
contained  but  one  tomb,  which  was  undergoing  repairs.  The  front  Blab  had 
been  removed,  and  one  could  detect  a  narrow  cavity.  The  workmen  must 
have  been  there  all  day,  and  oddly  enough,  had  left  their  tools  lying  about. 
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**  And  now  ?  "  began  the  doctor  again. 

“Now  you  are  to  hold  your  tongue  and  not  move,”  answered  the  guide 
rudely. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  their  adventure,  it  was  not  worth  while  for 
the  young  men  to  raise  any  objection,  so  they  waited  in  anxious  silence,  but 
not  without  asking  themselves  if  they  were  fools — if  they  were  the  victims 
of  some  practical  joke.  Was  it  possible  that  they  had  been  brought  to  this 
cemetery  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  an  unknown  individual  whom  they 
had  met  at  a  public  ball,  and  who  yet  wore  his  masquerading  costume  P 
They  were  cogitating  in  this  fashion  when  their  guide  suddenly  started,  and 
whispered,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  air  of  emotion.  “  Hush !  look  at  the 
wall!” 

Above  this  wall  a  human  figure  now  slowly  appeared.  It  was  that  of  a 
man,  and  it  was  light  enough  to  see  that  he  wore  a  cap  and  a  long  dark 
blouse.  He  sat  himself  astride  on  the  wall  and  then  drew  up  a  ladder  from 
tiie  street,  and  Carefully  dropped  it  into  the  cemetery,  securing  it  to  the  wall 
again  as  if  preparing  for  descent.  Baymond  and  the  doctor  hastily  turned 
to  their  guide  to  question  him.  But  he  placed  his  hands  over  their  mouths 
and  murmured,  “  Hush  I  Not  a  word !  Wait  and  watch !  ” 

And  presently  another  person  appeared  on  the  wall,  dressed  precisely  like 
the  first  one.  They  seemed  to  be  consulting  each  other ;  but  at  last  they 
descended  the  wall,  and  moved  about  a  little,  evidently  listening.  •  Being 
finally  reassured,  they  went  back  to  their  ladder,  and  probably  made  some 
signal,  for  almost  immediately  a  third  person  appeared.  So  far  as  could  be 
seen  this  third  individual,  by  his  air  and  dress,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  higher 
social  grade  than  the  others ;  he  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  their  master.  He 
evidently  questioned  them,  and  satisfied  by  their  replies,  he,  in  his  turn, 
made  a  sign  to  some  one  else  in  the  street.  The  result  was,  that  a  moment 
later  a  woman's  head  rose  above  the  wall. 

“  Well,  well!”  muttered  the  man  from  La  Reine  Blanche,  “she  is  a 
cool  one  I  do  declare !  ” 

The  lady,  for  she  was  evidently  no  oommon  woman,  was  dressed  in  blacky 
and  wore  so  thick  a  veil,  that  her  features  could  not  have  been  distinguished 
even  in  broad  daylight.  The  gentleman  offered  his  hand  to  assist  her  down 
the  ladder,  but  she  pushed  him  aside,  and  descended  into  the  cemetery 
without  help.  The  whole  party  now  approached  the  tomb  that  was  under¬ 
going  repairs,  and  passed  so  near  the  spot  where  the  doctor  and  Raymond 
were  concealed,  that  the  two  young  fellows  could  hear  each  word  that  was 
spoken.  “  Here  it  is,”  said  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  directing  the  enterprise. 

“Very  well,” replied  the  lady,  in  an  imperious  tone ;  “  then  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  make  haste  !  ” 

As  if  they  were  only  waiting  for  these  words,  the  two  men  in  blouses 
each  took  a  forgotten  pickaxe  from  the  ground,  and  noiselessly  removed  the 
slabs  of  the  tomb.  This  being  accomplished,  they  both  stooped,  and  with 
their  combined  strength  raised  a  coffin.  Standing  beside  th|p  veiled  lady, 
the  well-dressed  man  was  overlooking  the  work.  “Now,  Madame  la 
Buchesse,”  said  he,  “you  will  see  if  I  have  deceived  you.  Go  on,’J  he 
added,  turning  to  his  men,  who,  with  perfect  ease  and  coolness,  inserted 
their  tools  under  the  coffin  Ud  and  raised  it  with  a  strange  cracking  sound. 

Then  the  lady,  who  was  called  Madame  la  Duchesse,  darted  forward,  bent 
oyer  the  coffin,  and  plunged  her  arms  inside.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  wild,  deli¬ 
rious  joy,  that  she,  at  the  Bame  time  exclaimed :  “  Empty !  The  coffin  is 
empty  !  ”  » 
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Motionless  behind  the  cypress  trees  which  screened  them,  the  doctor  and 
Raymond  Delorge  waited  for  a  word  which  might  reveal  to  them  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  most  extraordinary,  almost  unprecedented  soene.  They  asked 
themselves  what  motives  could  induce  people  to  scale  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
cemeteries  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  violate  the  secrets  of  a  tomb.  But  the 
word  they  waited  for  was  not  spoken.  Without  a  syllable  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman  turned  away,  and,  ascending  the  ladder,  disappeared  over  the 
wall  again.  The  two  men  in  blouses  alone  remained  in  the  cemetery.  They 
quickly  readjusted  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  placed  it  inside  the  tomb  again, 
then  they  set  the  slabs  in  position,  and  rapidly  effaced  all  evidence  of  the 
place  having  been  tampered  with.  As  soon  as  this  work  was  completed  they 
went  off  in  their  turn,  taking  their  ladder  with  them  over  the  wall.  Of  the 
soene  which  the  doctor  and  Raymond  had  just  witnessed,  not  a  vestige 
remained  to  testify  to  its  reality — everything  had  vanished  as  with  one  of 
those  visions  which  haunt  us  during  the  night  time  end  fade  with  dawn  It 
was  high  time,  too,  that  the  drama  should  end,  for  Raymond  could  bear  no 
more.  He  grasped  their  guide  by  the  arm  and  shook  him  vigorously. 
“Tell  me,”  he  said,  “how  dare  you  bring  us  to  look  on  at  this  shameless 
sacrilege  ?  Who  are  these  people  ?  Whose  coffin  is  it  that  is  empty  ?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  it  P  Give  us  your  facts  and  names.” 

The  man  slowly  disengaged  himself.  “  You  are  off  the  track,  master,’* 
he  answered,  in  an  impertinent  tone.  “  The  people  who  paid  me  to  bring 
you  here  told  me  nothing  of  these  secrets.  I  know  nothing  j  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  all  you  want  to  learn  is  inscribed  on  that  tomb.” 

“  Of  course!  ”  rejoined  Raymond  and  the  doctor  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  leaving  their  guide  they  hurried  to  the  tomb,  which  was  of  simple 
aspect.  The  inscription  it  bore  ran  as  follows 

MARIE  SIDONIE. 

JD8BD  AT  THE  AGE  07  TWENTY-SEVEN, 

Pray  for  her. 

“  Well  Pw  ejaculated  the  doctor  inquisitively. 

But  Raymond  seemed  utterly  bewildered.  “No  family  name,”  he 
answered,  “  and  *  Sidonie  ’  gives  me  no  olue — for  I  have  not  the  smallest 
recollection - ” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  said  the  doctor ;  “  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not 
worth  while.  Let  us  return  to  our  guide.” 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  however,  for  when  they  reached  the 
clump  of  cypresses  again  their  man  had  fled.  They  called — no  answer. 
They  listened — not  a  sound.  They  looked  around — not  a  human  being  in 
sight.  “We  are  nicely  fooled,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  rather  of  anger 
than  surprise ;  “  fooled  as  if  we  were  children.” 

“  But  this  man - ” 

“  Is  far  away,  I  fancy.  Still,  there’s  little  probability  of  his  getting  out 
at  this  hour.  We  Bhail  find  him,  no  doubt,  for  I  see  no  way  of  leaving 
ourselves.”  This  was  true  enough,  and  yet  a  moment  later  the  doctor  cried : 

“  Never  mind,  I  have  a  plan,  and  its  very  audacity  may  bring  success.  Let 
us  get  to  the  gate  again.” 

Unfortunately,  they  were  so  little  acquainted  with  the  cemetery  that 
they  had  not  the  least  idea  in  what  part  of  it  they  stood.  They  wandered  ou 
among  the  tombs,  and  Raymond  nervously  exclaimed:  “Suppose  we  were 
found  here,  how  on*earth  should  we  explain  our  presence  P  ” 
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That  situation  was  indeed  perplexing ;  but  at  last  the  doctor  thought  he 
recognized  the  avenue  they  had  first  taken.  He  was  right ;  for  on  following 
it  they  Boon  beheld  the  rond-point  and  the  keeper’s  lodge.  “  Now  for  it !  ” 
whispered  the  doctor,  and  he  immediately  tapped  at  the  window. 

“  Who  goes  there  ?  ”  called  a  voice  from  within. 

“  It’s  us,  of  course,”  answered  the  doctor,  sturdily.  “  We  want  to  go 
out.” 

“What,  already P  Your  companion,  who  has  just  gone,  told  me  you 
would  stay  till  daybreak.” 

“  We’ve  changed  our  minds.” 

“  Then  wait  a  moment,”  said  the  guard,  “  and  I’ll  be  there.”  He  was 
not  very  long,  to  be  sure,  in  making  an  appearance,  and  he  then  at  once 
opened  the  gate,  exolaiming,  “  Till  next  time !  ”  as  the  doctor  and  Raymond 
hastily  passed  out.  M.  Legris  did  not  answer  this  remark,  however ;  he 
was  rubbing  his  hands,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  closed  behind  him, 
he  muttered,  “  We  have  our  man.” 


IIL 

The  doctor  founded  all  his  hopes  upon  a  single  and  a  seemingly  unim¬ 
portant  circumstance,  which  had  totally  escaped  Raymond.  On  the  road  to 
the  cemetery  their  guide  had  remarked :  “  Do  you  think  it  was  for  my  own 
pleasure  that  I  left  the  ball,  just  when  I  was  enjoying  it  most,  and  had 
made  a  chance  acquaintance  ?  ”  From  this  the  doctor  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  mysterious  person  would  return  to  his  interrupted 
amusement. 

“Unless  he  thinks  we  mean  to  follow  him,”  objected  Raymond. 

“  That’s  just  what  he  won’t  do !  He  thinks  us  shut  up  in  the  cemetery 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I’m  only  afraid  of  one  thing — that  the  ball  may  ■ 
be  over.” 

It  was  not,  however,  for  on  reaching  the  Barri&re  Blanche  they  saw  the 
windows  of  the  dancing  hall  still  flaring  with  lights. 

“  Shall  we  go  in  ?  ”  asked  Raymond. 

The  doctor  hesitated.  “No,”  he  replied;  “in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  unwise  to  do  so,  for,  of  course,  it  is  to  this  person’s  interest  to  avoid 

“Yes,”  interrupted  Raymond,  hastily,  “that  may  be  so,  but  for  ours  ho 
must  speak,  and  I  propose  to  shake  the  truth  out  of  him !  ” 

“Let  me  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  my  dear  friend,”  replied  Dr. 
Legris.  “  Believe  me,  we  must  act  with  the  greatest  possible  caution.  I, 
naturally,  have  more  sang-froid  than  you ;  so  wait  here  while  I  go  in  and 
cautiously  reconnoitre.” 

At  La  Reine  Blanche,  as  at  all  public  balls  at  carnival  time,  there  was  a 
room  where  fancy  costumes  could  be  hired.  The  doctor  at  once  went  there, 
and,  for  the  sum  of  three  francs  and  ten  sous,  an  old  woman,  who  looked 
very  much  like  a  witch,  placed  a  long  nondescript  garment  of  black  alpaca, 
which  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  “domino,”  at  his  disposal.  This 
so-called  domino  was  dirty  and  altogether  unpleasant  in  smell,  and  at  any 
other  moment  it  would  surely  have  repelled  our  fastidious  friend.  But  this 
was  no  time  to  stand  and  deliberate,  so,  thrusting  his  arms  into  the  sleeves, 
and  pulling  the  hood  over  his  head,  ha  made  his  way  into  the  ball-room. 
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Only  some  sixty  or  eighty  indefatigable  dancers  remained  there.  The 
doctor  looked  about,  and  in  a  comer,  seated  at  a  table,  he  perceived  the 
mysterious  guide.  Beside  him  sat  a  remarkable  being  in  the  dress  of  a 
Bayadere— a  woman  at  once  surprisingly  ugly  and  excessively"  thin. 

“  Luck  is  on  our  side  !”  thought  Dr.  Legris,  and  leaving  the  ball-room, 
he  got  rid  of  his  domino  and  hastened  back  to  Raymond. 

“  Now,”  he  said  to  him,  “  we  have  only  to  discover  where  this  man  lives 
and  what  his  name  is.  To  do  this  we  had  better  take  a  cab  and  sit  in  it  and 
watch  until  we  see  him  leave  the  ball.  As  soon  as  he  comes  out  we  will  tell 
the  driver  to  follow  him  wherever  he  gees — whether  on  foot  or  in  a  vehicle. 

It  is  certainly  an  odd  business  we  are  engaged  in,  but  I  see  no  other  way  of 
finding  out  the  truth.” 

Raymond  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  scarcely  had  he  and  Dr.  Legris 
installed  themselves  in  a  passing  cab  than  their  whilom  guide  appeared  with 
the  emaciated  Bayadere  on  his  arm.  He  had  resumed  his  cloak,  and  his 
companion  had  thrown  a  red  and  black  plaid  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  The 
doctor  at  once  peered  through  the  window  behind  the  driver,  and  pointed 
these  two  figures  out  to  him.  “  Follow  them,”  he  said,  “and  don’t  let  them 
suspect  your  purpose.  If  you  succeed  you  shall  have  twenty  francs.” 

“All  right!”  replied  the  driver  with  a  wink,  and  they  started  off. 

Day  was  breaking,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  a  tempest,  the  morning 
was  a  clear  one.  The  street-sweepers  were  already  abroad  with  their  brooms, 
and  the  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  were  full  of 
workmen  repairing  to  their  daily  toil.  However,  the  man  in  the  cloak  and 
his  companion  were  not  disturbed  by  the  jeers  and  jibes  they  encountered  as 
they  went  along  the  Boulevard  Rochechouart,  but  answered  back  good- 
naturedly.  Their  destination  seemed  a  long  way  off,  but  finally,  after 
turning  innumerable  comers,  they  reached  the  Rue  Feutrier. 

The  cab  thereupon  abruptly  drew  up,  and  the  driver,  leaning  towards  his 
“fares,”  exclaimed:  “Your  maskers  have  entered  that  house!”  And  he 
pointed  to  a  building  of  wretched  appearance,  above  the  door  of  which 
appeared  a  notice :  “  Furnished  rooms  to  let.”  At  the  door  sat  a  stout  man, 
wealing  a  blue  apron  and  smoking  a  matutinal  pipe. 

“  Are  you  the  master  of  this  house  ?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  man,  taking  off  his  cap  as  he  spoke. 

“We  want  to  inquire  about  a  person  who  has  just  entered — a  man  wear¬ 
ing  a  cloak.’ 

“  "Who  was  with  a  lady  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Precisely.  My  friend  and  I  wish  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  great  im-  * 
portance — a  matter  which  involves  much  money.’’ 

The  landlord  raised  his  arms  with  a  despairing  gesture.  “  Too  bad !  ”  he 
cried,  “  too  bad !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  P  ” 

“Monsieur  Potencier— for  that  is  his  name— -is  no  longer  one  of  my 
lodgers.” 

“  But  he  just  went  in.” 

The  landlord  smiled.  “  That’s  so  ;  but  he  and  the  lady  only  went  through 
the  house,”  and  moving  aside  he  pointed  to  an  interminable  passage,  which 
ended  in  another  street. 

This  was  like  a  pail  of  cold  water  thrown  on  theJieads  of  the  doctor  and 
his  friend.  It  was  most  irritating  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  such  a 
humiliating  result.  However,  M.  Legris  was  not  discouraged.  “If  Mon¬ 
sieur  Potencier  is  not  your  tenant,  you  can  at  least  give  us  his  present  address  P” 
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•  “No,  indeed.  He  doesn’t  like  to  have  people  meddle  with  his  affairs, 
and  so  he  always  keeps  himself  very  quiet.” 

“  So  you  can’t  tell  us  where  he  resides  ?  ” 

“It’s  quite  impossible.” 

The  doctor  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some¬ 
thing.  The  three  or  four  hundred  franc  notes  which  it  contained  seemed  to 
multiply  indefinitely  as  he  fingered  them.  “It’s  a  great  pity,”  he  said, 
“  for  Monsieur  Potencier  to  lose  so  much  money.  But  perhaps  this  may  do. 
Send  him  this  card,  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible,”  and 
so  saying  he  extended  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  was  simply  his  own  pro* 
fessional  card : 


DR.  VALENTINE  LEGEIS, 

PLACE  DU  THEATRE,  MONTMARTRE. 

Consultations  daily  from  one  to  three. 
Free  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 


i.ne  aspect  of  the  doctor’s  well-filled  pocket-book  seemed  to  have  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  landlord  of  the  house.  “  I  don’t  think,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  shall  be  able  to  exeoute  this  commission ;  but  I  will  keep  your  card, 
and  if  I  should  happen  to  see  Monsieur  Potencier - ” 

“You  will  give  it  to  him  ?  Thank  you ;  and  now  good  morning.’’ 

Of  course  the  doctor  did  not  imagine  that  his  card  would  call  forth  a  visit 
from  Monsieur  Potencier,  but  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  never  leave  a 
stone  unturned.  “  This  man  has  escaped  us,”  he  said  to  Raymond  as  they 
went  back  to  their  vehicle.  “  I  doubt  if  we  shall  set  eyes  on  him  again !” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  answered  Raymond,  “for  I  have  just  got  an 
idea.  How  did  we  manage  to  get  into  the  cemetery  ?  Was  it  not  through 
a  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  keeper,  who,  after  reading  it,  put  it  into 
his  pocket  P  Must  not  this  paper  have  been  a  permit  given  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Bureau,  on  some  pretext  which,  of  course,  we  can’t  divine,  but 
which - ” 

“  You  are  right,”  answered  the  doctor ;  “  I  agree  with  you  entirely.” 

“  Well,  then,  this  permit  must,  of  course,  bear  the  name  of  the  person  it 
was  given  to,  so  that  if  the  keeper  still  has  it  in  his  possession,  and  would 
permit  us  to  look  at  it - ” 

Dr.  Legris  struck  his  forehead.  “  Why  the  deuce  didn’t  I  think  of  that 
before  P  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Come  on  quick.” 

But  the  driver  was  not  disposed  to  take  them  any  further.  His  stable, 
he  said,  was  close  at  hand,  and  his  poor  beast  had  been  on  his  legs  all  night. 
They  lost  more  than  an  hour  in  looking  for  another  cab,  and  fifteen  minutes 
in  hunting  up  a  commissionaire  who  would  take  a  note  to  Madame  Delorgo 
to  explain  her  son’s  absence.  Then,  as  they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  lack  of  food,  they  repaired  to  the  Cafe  Pericles,  where  Justus  brought 
them  a  cup  of  chocolate,  Ou  entering  they  met  the  journalist,  Peyrolaa, 
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■who  was  in  the  BeYenth  heaven  of  delight,  having  published  an  article  which 
would  make  a  martyr  of  him,  and  send  him  to  prison  for  a  month. 

It  waB  not  far  from  ten  o’dock  in  the  morning  when  Raymond  and  the 
doctor  at  last  turned  into  the  avenue  leading  to  the  cemetery.  “  We  must 
be  very  cautious,5’  said  M.  Legris,  “  and  before  we  speak  to  the  keeper  we  will 
look  about  a  little,” 

They  Boon  found  that  the  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  for  hardly  had  they 
passed  through  the  entrance  gate  than  they  saw  a  group  of  policemen  and 
keepers  talking  together  with  extraordinary  earnestness.  “Look,”  said 
the  doctor  in  an  undertone,  “  something  is  going  on  evidently.  Let  us  try 
and  discover  what  it  is.  But  take  oare - ” 

Assuming  as  far  as  they  were  able  an  air  of  indifference  they  slowly 
contrived  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  group.  An  old  keeper  with  a  white 
beard  had  the  floor  for  the  time  being.  “  I  should  have  done  just  as  my 
comrade  did,”  he  said.  “  How  on  earth  could  any  one  suspect  such  rascality  P 
These  men  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  they 
present  a  paper  from  the  prefect  which  states  that  they  are  detectives,  and 
are  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cemetery  at  any  hour.  So  of  course  they 
oome  in.” 

“But  the  permit  was  forged,”  said  a  police  agent,  impatiently. 

«  But  how  was  my  comrade  to  know  that  ?  ” 

“  That  is  true,  for  the  printed  form  must  have  been  stolen  from  the  office. 
Still  the  signatures  and  seals  are  all  counterfeit,  and  so  miserably  imitated 
that  any  one  ought  to  have  seen  it.” 

“  You  would  have  detected  it,  of  course ;  but  if  a  poor  fellow  is  weke  up 
at  dead  of  night  I  hold  him  excusable  for  making  a  blunder.” 

To  justify  their  presence  near  the  group,  Raymond  and  the  doctor  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  much  difficulty  in  lighting  their  cigars. 

“  But  what  did  the  fellows  want  ?  ”  continued  a  police-officer. 

«  Who  can  say  P  ”  answered  another. 

“  All  wo  can  do  now,”  whispered  a  third,  “is  to  make  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  and  see  if  everything  is  in  order.” 

“  One  thing  is  certain,”  continued  the  first  speaker,”  they  can’t  escape.  The 
police  will  he  on  their  track  at  once,  for  the  keeper  remembers  them  perfectly. 
He  declares  he  would  recognise  one  of  them  anywhere.  He  was  young,  he 
says,  and  well  dressed,  with  a  full  beard,  parted  in  the  middle.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  very  long  overcoat,  and  wore  a  wide-brimmed  hat  and  a 
white  choaker.” 

The  doctor  grasped  Raymond’s  arm,  and  drew  him  into  the  cemetery. 
The  description  he  had  heard  corresponded  with  his  own  appearance,  and 
indeed  had  any  one  of  the  group  chanced  to  look  round,  Dr.  Legris  would 
have  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position.  “  This  is  a  pretty  state  of 
things,”  he  exclaimed,  when  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

Raymond  was  quite  in  despair.  “  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,”  he  said, 
«*  for  the  annoyance  I  have  caused  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
fatality  about  me;  for  I  injure  the  people  I  should  most  like  to  serve.  I 
ought  to  live  alone.” 

But  the  doctor’s  countenance  was  serene  again.  “If  that  be  so,”  he 
answered,  kindly,  “  you  have  all  the  more  need  of  a  friend  with  whose  aid  and 
devotion  you  can  more  firmly  withstand  mischance.”  ' 

The  words  “friend ’’and  “devotion”  fell  from  his  lips  with  all  their 
admirable  significance.  But  he  was  not  fond  of  fine  phrases,  and  detested 
effusive  scenes  j  so,  seeing  that  Raymond  was  sincerely  touched,  he  added, 
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**  But  we  will  speak  of  this  later  on.  At  present  we  must  attend  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  becoming  terribly  complicated.  We 
cannot  now  go  to  the  keeper  to  question  him—  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence.’’  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  “  However,  I 
do  not  yet  give  up  the  hope  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  enigma*  Let  us  try  and 
discover  the  spot  where  we  were  at  last  night.” 

The  cemetery  was  now  divested  of  its  nocturnal  terrors.  A  haven  of 
test  for  the  departed,  it  was,  nevertheless,  full  of  motion  and  life.  People 
were  constantly  passing  with  flowers  and  wreaths  of  immortelles,  while 
from  a  distance  came  the  regular  sound  of  pick-axes  and  the  monotonous  song 
of  a  gardener.  Beside  the  paths  the  grass  was  growing  green,  the  early 
spring  flowers  were  blooming,  and  the  bees  were  humming  busily.  As  the 
two  young  men  wandered  through  the  labyrinth  of  tombs  looking  for  the 
place  they  wished  to  find,  the  doctor  suddenly  exclaimed :  ‘‘It  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  if,  as  you  say,  the  two  Christian  names  on  that  tomb 
recall  nothing  to  you,  the  family  name,  which  must,  of  course,  be  inscribed  on 
the  register,  might,  perhaps,  do  so.” 

Raymond  started.  “  But,  doctor,”  he  exclaimed,  “  we  can’t  examine  the 
register  ourselves,  now  that  we  have  learned  that  the  permit  was  false.” 

“No ;  but  we  can  send  some  one  else - ” 

He  paused,  and,  after  looking  round  him,  added :  *  ‘  This  is  the  clump  of 

cypress,  I  am  sure,  and  the  very  spot  where  we  stood.” 

He  was  right.  They  could  see  the  tomb  which  had  been  so  sacrilegiously 
profaned.  It  was  just  as  they  had  left  it — that  is  to  say,  surrounded  by 
piles  of  mortar  and  refuse,  with  the  workmen’s  tools  still  on  the  ground.  At 
this  sight  the  doctor  frowned.  He  had  hoped  to  find  the  repairs  finished  and 
the  tomb  entirely  closed  up  again.  Since  the  profanation  could  in  no  other 
way  be  securely  concealed,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  have  been 
done.  But  no ;  the  uneven  stones,  many  of  them  half  falling  apart,  at  once 
told  the  story.  Raymond  realised  this,  too,  for,  in  reply  to  his  friend’s 
exclamation  of  alarm,  he  said :  “  You  heard  what  the  keepers  said — that  they 
meant  to  inspect  the  cemetery  at  once.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  them,  and  if  they  come  here,  as  of  course  they  will,  these 
slabs  in  this  disorder  -will  at  once  attract  their  attention.  They  will  begin 
an  examination  and  discover  that  the  coffin-lid  has  been  forced  open,  and 
that  the  coffin  itself  is  empty.” 

Raymond  felt  his  brain  reeling.  “  So  that - ”  he  stammered. 

“  So  that  if  we  are  recognized  we  shall  certainly  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
and  accused  of  an  odious  and  frightful  crime.  And  we  shall  possibly  be  con¬ 
demned  to - ” 

“  You  appal  me,  doctor.” 

11  Very  possibly.  But  prove  your  innocence  if  you  can.  Tell  the  truth 
to  any  judge  in  the  land.  Tell  him  that,  in  compliance  with  an  anonymous 
letter,  you  and  I  went  to  a  ball  at  La  Reine  Blanche  to  meet  an  unknown 
man ;  that  this  man  appeared  in  a  carnival-costume,  and  that  we  followed 
him  here ;  that  he  told  us  to  conceal  ourselves ;  that  we  saw  four  persons, 
one  of  whom  the  others  called  the  duchess,  pass  over  the  wall,  and  then 
proceed  to  violate  this  tomb.  Yes,  tell  this  story  to  any  judge.  Why,  he 
would  laugh  at  you,  and  say  you  are  mad ;  that  no  such  thing  could,'by  any 
possibility,  happen  in  a  civilized  city  like  Paris.”  And  without  allowing 
Raymond  to  intervene,  the  doctor  continued :  “  Besides,  this  is  not  every¬ 
thing.  The  authorities  would  ask  if  people  usually  erected  tombs  to  receive 
empty  coffins.  We  might  repeat  what  we  saw,  but  they  would  shrug  their 
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shoulders,  and  finally  turn  on  us  and  demand  the  body  of  this  Marie 
Sidonie.” 

Dr.  Legris  actually  turned  pale  as  he  spoke,  so  vivid  did  the  danger 
appear,  and  overcome  with  unreasoning  dread,  he  caught  hold  of  Raymond’s 
arm.  “  Let  us  go  at  once,”  he  exclaimed. 

As  the  doctor  lost  his  self-possession,  however,  Raymond  grew  cooler  and 
more  composed.  “  G-o !  ”  he  repeated.  “  How  can  we  go  ?  Do  you  forget 
that  our  description  has  been  given  ?  To  hasten  now — or  even  to  appear  to 
avoid  observation — would  be  to  denounce  ourselves.” 

It  was  most  extraordinary  that  they  had  not  been  noticed  as  they  came 
in,  for  their  appearance  was  singular  enough.  Their  adventure  of  the 
night  had  left  its  traces  on  their  weather-stained  garments  ;  their  trousers 
were  very  soiled  and  muddy,  like  their  hats,  which  after  being  covered  with 
dust  in  the  ball-room,  had  subsequently  been  drenched  with  rain.  The 
doctor  looked  at  himself,  and  then  at  his  companion.  “I  am  a  little  off  my 
balance,”  he  said,  with  a  constrained  smile ;  and  yet  you  must  admit  that 
the  most  ordinary  prudence  requires  that  we  should  get  out  of  this  cemetery 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  smaller  will  be  the  number 
of  persons  hanging  about  the  gate,  and  the  greater  our  danger  will  become. 
So  let  us  arrange  our  clothes  as  well  as  possible,  and  then  we  will  mingle  in 
the  first  funeral  procession  that  is  going  out,  and  hold  our  heads  down  as  if 
we  were  absorbed  in  grief.” 


IV. 


The  doctor’s  advice  was  followed,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he  and 
Raymond  had  passed  in  safety,  but  not  without  apprehension,  through  the 
dreaded  portal  of  the  cemetery.  Once  in  the  avenue  they  were  safe ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  breathe  freely  until  they  reached  the  Caf6  Periods  again. 
They  ordered  breakfast  in  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor — which  Justus 
reserved  for  his  most  desirable  customers — so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  freely,  and 
escape  that  terrible  journalist,  Peyrolas,  who,  lying  in  ambush  behind  the 
front  door,  insisted  on  reading  his  tremendous  article  to  every  new  comer. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  juicy  cutlet  and  some  good  Bordeaux,  Dr.  Legris 
was  soon  himself  again,  and  as  he  filled  Raymond’s  glass,  he  said,  “  I  think 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  us.  In  future  we  had  better  keep  as  far  from  that 
cemetery  as  the  limits  of  Paris  will  allow.  This  another  instance  of  the 
danger  a  man  incurs  in  wearing  a  white  cravat !  ” 

But  Raymond  would  not  smile.  As  long  as  he  had  anything  to  do,  any 
steps  to  take  in  this  mysterious  matter  he  had  kept  up  his  courage  and 
energy.  Now,  however,  he  was  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  merely  muttered 
in  reply  to  his  companion  :  “  Yes ; — we  shall  never  find  out  anything — I  see 
it  plainly  enough  !  ” 

Dr.  Legris  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence. 
When  he  had  lighted  his  cigar,  however,  just  as  coffee  was  served,  he  said : 
“You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  friend— I  think  you  will  very  soon  puzzle  out 
this  enigma.” 

Raymond  shook  his  head,  and  the  doctor  opened  the  door  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  Justus  was  not  listening  outside,  in  accordance  with  one  of  his 
pleasing  habits,  and  then  returning  to  the  table,  seated  himself  again  opposite 
his  new  friend.  “Now,”  he  resumed,  “let  us  reason  together  calmly,  and 
try  to  set  our  bewildered  ideas  in  order,  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  behaved  like  children.  You  probably  have  certain  reasons  which  I 
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know  nothing  about  for  being  so  much  disturbed.  But  I,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  affected  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  when  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  I  am  a  physician  and  a  sceptic.”  At  this  point  Raymond 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  doctor  hastily  continued,  “  The  truth  is,  that  we  both 
of  us  allowed  our  imaginations  to  run  away  with  us.  Bat  that’s  over.  Now 
I  ask,  why  should  we  at  once  conclude  that  we  are  incapable  of  elucidating 
this  mystery  ?  Listen  to  me  a  moment.”  Raymond  sighed.  “  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  methodically,”  resumed  the  doctor — nothing  daunted.  “  First  of  all  it 
is  clear  that  this  affair  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  these  people  to 
incur  the  very  great  risks  they  did.  Their  motive  is  what  we  must  discover. 
So  far  we  only  know  one  thing — that  the  interests  of  the  two  principal 
parties  were  identical.  The  man  triumphed,  and  the  woman  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  joy,  as  if  at  the  realization  of  her  fondest  hopes.  To  all 
appearance  they  simply  wished  to  discover  whether  Marie  Sidonie’s  grave 
was  occupied  or  not.” 

Dr.  Legris  paused  as  if  expecting  some  answer  or  remark,  but  as  Raymond 
did  not  speak,  he  went  on — “The  organiser  of  this  audacious  enterprise — 
the  well-dressed  man,  the  gentleman  of  the-  party — unquestionably  knew 
that  the  coffin  was  vacant.  If  you  remember,  he  exclaimed,  just  as  the  lid 
was  opened,  ‘You  will  now  see,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  that  I  have  not 
deceived  you.’  She  had  evidently  doubted,  for  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  been  so  exceedingly  joyful  when  she  ascertained  the  truth  with  her  own 
eyes.” 

This  point  seemed  to  be  so  clearly  established  that  Raymond  was  roused 
from  his  apathy.  “Such  being  the  case,”  continued  the  doctor,  “the  con¬ 
clusion  we  are  forced  to  arrive  at  is  that  somewhere  in  this  world  there  is  a 
living,  healthy  woman — a  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead  and  buried — 
Marie  Sidonie  by  name.” 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  tone  of  suoh  profound  conviction  that  Ray¬ 
mond  started.  “Then,”  said  he,  “  we  must  also  believe  in  some  odious  piece 
of  deception.” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  But  for  what  reason  ?  Why - ” 

“  I  wish  I  only  knew  !  ”  cried  the  doctor.  “  But  on  this  point  we  have  no 
clue.  One  thing  alone  is  clear,  which  is,  that  the  duchess  had  everything 
to  expect,  everything  tolook  for  from  the  existence  of  this  Mario  Sidonie.” 

For  a  minute  Raymond  was  silent.  “  But,”  said  he,  at  last,  “  I  cannot 
understand  what  interest  I  am  supposed  to  have  in  this  plot.  Why  should 
I  be  drawn  into  it  ?  ” 

This  was  precisely  what  puzzled  the  doctor,  and  he  could  find  no  plau¬ 
sible  reply  to  the  question.  “  How  can  I  divine  the  reason,”  he  answered,  “  if 
you  cannot  ?  Still,  it  is  clear  that  you  would  not  have  been  summoned  to 
witness  this  apparently  incomprehensible  scene,  unless  your  presence  had 
not  been  considered  indispensable  by  these  people.” 

“  But  who  are  they  ?  ” 

“  People  who  know  you  well — for  the  anonymous  letter  not  only  alluded 
to  the  death  of  General  Delorge,  your  father,  but  also  to  a  woman  who  loved 
you.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  person  who  wrote  it  was  quite  sure  of  your 
compliance,  for  everything  was  in  readiness — even  to  the  forged  document 
which  opened  the  gate  of  the  cemetery.  Another  proof  that  they  considered 
your  presence  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that  they  allowed  you  to  take  a 
friend  with  you — a  friend  who  could  have  no  especial  reasons,  such  as  you 
might  have,  to  keep  the  eeoret—aad  refrain  from  disclosing  the  whole  affair 
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to  the  police.”  Dr.  Legris  tossed  aside  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out  while 
he  talked,  and  continued  his  course  of  induction.  “  I  infer,  therefore,”  said 
he,  “  that  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  must  be  the  man  we  saw— -the 
man  with  the  lady  who  was  called  the  duchess.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  muttered  Raymond. 

“  I  am  sure  of  it ;  for  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  he  suspected  our 
presence,  or  rather  knew  that  we  were  there  behind  the  clump  of  cypress.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  F  ” 

“I  mean  that  I  have  a  proof  which  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous 
jury.  Recall  when  these  two  men  in  blouses  came  over  the  wall,  and  de¬ 
scended  into  the  cemetery.  What  did  they  do  P  ” 

“  As  well  as  I  can  remember,”  answered  Raymond,  “  they  looked  about 
and  listened.” 

“  To  ascertain,  in  short,  if  there  were  any  spies.” 

“  Evidently.” 

“  Then  I  am  right.  Now,  don’t  you  think  that  such  rascals  as  these 
would  have  taken  greater  precautions  and  have  been  far  more  careful  in 
their  investigations  if  their  employers  had  not  previously  said  to  them, 
*  Don’t  go  near  the  cypress  tree  on  your  left,  for  I  have  placed  people  there 
who  must  not  be  disturbed  ?  ’  ” 

“  I  see,”  muttered  Raymond — “  I  see.  Yes ;  I  think  that  man  was  the 
writer  of  the  letter.” 

The  doctor  was  quite  radiant ;  for,  as  a  rule,  it  affords  a  man  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  display  his  peculiar  order  of  talent.  “  Ah !  that 
man,”  he  suddenly  cried,  forgetting  his  oath  not  to  ask  a  single  question. 
“And  who  is  he  ?  Do  you  suspect  any  one  ?  ” 

Raymond’s  face  grew  dark.  “  Doctor  !  ”  he  said.  But  M.  Legris  calmly 
continued  :  “  And  this  duchess,  can  you  not  give  her  a  name  ?  ” 

“  I  know  several  women  who  bear  that  title.  The  Duchesse  do  Maumussy, 
the  Duchesse  de  Maillefert - ” 

“Then,  perhaps - ” 

Raymond  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently.  “  This  proves  nothing,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  for  it  offers  no  possible  clue  to  the  reasons  why  I  should 
have  been  involved  in  last  night’s  occurrence.  Do  you  doubt  my  word  P 
Must  I  again  assure  you,  on  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that  I  am  at  an  utter 
loss  to  understand  the  affair,  and  that  I  have  never  known  any  one  by  the 
name  of  Marie  Sidonie  ?  ” 

The  young  physician  coloured.  “  Have  I  been  indisoreet  P  ”  he  asked. 
“  Tell  me  frankly  if  you  would  like  me  to  forget  what  has  happened.  Say 
the  word,  and  I  will  never  speak  of  it  again  to  yoji.” 

But  Raymond  was  already  ashamed  of  his  burst  of  irritation,  and  he 
caught  hold  of  the  doctor’s  hand.  “  Enough!  ”  he  cried,  “  there  must  be 
no  half-way  confidences  with  a  friend  like  you.  Come  and  dine  with  us 
this  evening,  and  we  will  see  if  there  is  anything  in  my  past  life  which 
can  possibly  explain  last  night’s  mystery.” 
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GENERAL  DELORGE. 

I. 

One  evening,  in  a  rare  moment  of  expansiveness,  Raymond  Delorge  had 
said  to  Dr.  Legris,  “  How  wretched  a  man  is  when  he  has  nothing  to  expect 
or  hope !  Here  am  I,  not  yet  twenty,  and  if  it  were  not  that  my  death 
would  kill  my  mother,  I  should  long  since  have  blown  out  my  brains.” 

The  story  of  this  young  man’s  life  will  explain  his  mournful  despair. 
His  father,  General  Pierre  Delorge,  had  been  what  is  called  a  “  soldier  of 
fortune”— that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  military  men  who  had  no  other  recom¬ 
mendation  than  their  merit  and  their  bravery  ;  no  wealth  save  their  swords, 
and  each  rise  in  whose  promotion  is  the  reward  of  some  undoubted  service 
or  gallant  act.  The  son  of  a  cabinet-maker  at  Poitiers,  who  had  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  1792,  Pierre  Delorge,  rocked  in  childhood  to  the  music  of  the 
glorious  legends  of  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic,  had,  on  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  entered  a  regiment  of  Dragoons.  His  education  was  very  defec¬ 
tive,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  tales  of  battle,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  of  the 
same  metal  as  those  heroic  soldiers  whom  his  father  so  often  talked  about. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  now  the  period  of  the  Restoration— 1820 — and  the 
sons  of  revolutionary  artizans  were  by  no  means  held  in  high  esteem.  For 
a  long  time  Pierre  Delorge  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself, 
but  he  had  determined  to  profit  by  the  years  of  peace  and  the  enforced  leisure 
of  garrison  life  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  That  long  hours 
which  his  companions  spent  in  cafes  over  their  punch  bowels  were  by  him 
employed  in  hard  study ;  for  he  saved  enough  from  his  small  pay  to  pay  for 
teachers  and  to  buy  books.  He  was  laughed  at  and  called  a  recluse ;  he  was 
ridiculed  for  his  adherence  to  his  duties,  but  he  went  on  his  way  unheeding. 
He  was  a  faithful  friend,  always  ready  to  serve  his  comrades  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  ;  and  his  modesty  and  courage  were  such  that  they  could  not  escape 
some  recognition,  even  in  these  unfavourable  times.  The  revolution  of  1830 
found  him  in  Algeria,  where  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  After 
the  fall  of  Algiers,  where  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  he  was  decorated. 
He  spent  eight  years  in  Northern  Africa,  and  was  present  at  all  the  more 
notable  engagements.  At  Constantine  he  was  wounded,  and  at  Monzaia 
also.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  battlefield,  and 
after  a  second  and  third  promotion,  he  returned  to  France  with  his  regiment 
in  1839.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  allotted  garrison 
duties  at  Venddme,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  had 
preceded  him,  and  the  curiosity  he  aroused,  he  was  presented  to  the  ruling 
power  of  the  town — Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau.  This  lady,  who  was 
some  fifty  years  of  age,  had  never  married.  She  was  thin  and  yellow,  with 
a  hooked  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey.  She  was  as  noble  as  she  was 
proud,  devoted  to  cards,  and  credited  with  being  a  great  gossip.  However, 
when  any  one  at  VendCme  touched  ever  so  lightly  on  her  faults,  the  reply 
was  sure  to  be  made:  “  Very  true,  no  doubt ;  but  then  she  is  so  good  and  >o 
very  generous !  ”  „ 
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Now,  she  enjoyed  this  great  reputation  of  generosity  and  goodness  merely 
because  she  had  for  ten  years  supported  under  her  roof  the  daughter  of  her 
deceased  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan,  and  yet  this  was  neither  a 
spontaneous  nor  a  voluntary  act  on  the  old  lady’s  part.  When  the  Marquis 
de  Lesperan  died,  just  a  year  after  his  wife,  leaving  no  son  behind  him. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau  did  her  best  to  compel  the  rich  Lesperans, 
of  Montoire,  to  take  charge  of  the  girl.  But  these  good,  generous  relatives 
were  not  disposed  to  embarrass  themselves  with  their  brother’s  daughter. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  actually  said :  “  The  old  witch  had  better 
keep  the  child!”  and  mademoiselle  did  keep  her.  “Poor  as  I  am,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  I. will  keep  her  if  it  were  only  to  make  these  people  blush  for 
their  own  meanness.” 

She  kept  Elizabeth — and  at  what  a  cost  to  the  poor  ohild ! — for  the  old 
lady,  disappointed  and  vindictive,  made  her  niece’s  life  a  constant  torture. 
Elizabeth  never  tried  on  a  new  dress  without  undergoing  the  most  humiliat¬ 
ing  reproofs  and  hearing  a  long  lecture  on  the  coquetry  of  simpletons  who 
think  themselves  pretty,  interspersed  with  groans  anent  the  excessive  dear¬ 
ness  of  stuffs,  and  the  extortions  of  dressmakers.  The  girl  never  put  on  a 
new  pair  of  boots  without  hearing  her  aunt  say  to  a  friend,  “  That  child 
would  wear  out  iron  itself.  Roulleau,  the  shoe-maker  in  the  Grande-Rue, 
finds  her  his  best  customer.  And  yet  she  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
sacrifices  I  am  daily  making  for  her.” 

The  situation  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  even  worse  but  for  a  relative 
who  came  to  see  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau  occasionally,  and  of  whom 
she  stood  in  more  terror  than  of  her  confessor.  This  was  the  old  Baron  de 
GloriSre,  a  bachelor  and  a  collector  of  articles  of  virtu ,  who  had  conceived  a 
warm  affection  for  Elizabeth.  It  was  to  him  she  owed  the  only  doll  she  ever 
had — a  doll  to  whom  she  confided  all  her  childish  woes,  and  it  was  he_  who, 
as  she  grew  up,  gave  her  an  occasional  pretty  toilette  and  some  little  jewel¬ 
lery.  He  was  not  rich,  merely  possessing  an  income  of  a  few  thousand 
francs,  with  his  Chateau  de  Glorilre,  where  he  resided.  This  chateau,  it 
was  said,  contained  many  objects  of  great  value — pictures,  furniture,  and 
bronzes ;  but  the  old  collector  would  have  died  of  hunger  rather  than  have 
sold  the  tiniest  article  among  them.  “  Don’t  be  so  severe  with  your  niece,” 
he  kept  saying  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau,  and  perhaps,  she  would 
have  obeyed  him  had  Elizabeth  been  less  pretty.  But  the  girl’s  brilliant 
beauty  filled  her  with  rage,  and  she  did  her  best  to  hide  it.  Elizabeth’s 
shapely  figure  was  clad  in  plain,  ill-fitting  garments,  but  she  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  its  grace.  Her  hair  was  superb,  and  her  pretty  little  hands,  in  spite  of 
the  rough  duties  they  were  condemned  to,  were  still  delicate  and  white. 
Even  the  exquisite  shape  of  her  foot  could  be  detected,  despite  the  clumsy 
shoes  she  wore.  “  Any  other  girl  would  certainly  have  the  small-pox !  ” 
grumbled  the  old  lady,  as  she  looked  at  her  niece  discontentedly ;  and  in 
fact,  she  would  have  been  delighted  if  this  ailment  had  disfigured  the  poor 
child  for  life. 

It  was  at  one  of  this  charitable  relative’s  soirees,  enlivened  by  stale  cake 
and  gooseberry  syrup,  that  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan  appeared  for  the  first  time 
to  Pierre  Delorge.  The  word  “  appeared  ”  is  advisedly  used,  for  he  was,  as 
by  a  celestial  vision,  fascinated  and  entranced.  Then  he  was  struck  by  the  poor 
orphan’s  modest  grace,  by  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  by  the  dignity 
with  which  she  endured  her  aunt’s  ill  treatment.  His  heart  ached  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  habitues  of  the  house  spoke  to  her,  and  it  was  touched 
hy  the  reserved  and  almost  haughty  air  she  adopted.  When  he  left  Madem¬ 
oiselle  de  la  Rooheoordeau’e  house  on  the  night  we  speak  of,  instead  of 
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returning  home,  he  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  until  it  was  mid¬ 
night,  although  he  knew  he  must  be  in  the  saddle  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  felt  the  need  of  reflection,  for  a  new  idea  had  just  entered  his 
brain,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  marriage.  “  Why  should  I  not  marry  ?  My 
rank  and  my  pay  justify  me  in  doing  so.  I  can  already  keep  up  a  modest 
establishment,  and  I  have  six  thousand  franks  in  hand  to  start  with,  while 
my  pay  -will  now  go  on  increasing.” 

When  at  last  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  studied  his  mirror,  and  wondered  what  effect  he  produced  on  people 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  He  was  tall,  well  built,  and  had  acquired 
just  that  degree  of  embonpoint  which  is  becoming.  His  dark  hair  was 
brushed  back  from  his  bronzed  brow.  The  honesty  and  loyalty  of  his  nature 
could  be  read  in  his  eyes;  his  moustache  veiled  without  concealing  his 
firmly  cut  lips.  He  gazed  at  the  mirror,  and  did  not  think  himself  altogether 
ill-looking,  still  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  great  disappointment, 
and  so,  before  aught  else,  he  made  some  curious  inquiries.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan.  “Not 
having  a  sou,”  said  some  one,  “  she  will  die  an  old  maid  just  like  her  aunt.” 

The  officer  was  delighted  with  this  news,  and  he  became  a  constant  visitor 
at  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau’s  house,  although  the  entertainments 
there  were  not  of  the  most  festive  description,  for  the  guests  were  mostly 
fanatical  unmarried  ladies  of  high  birth,  with  an  invalid  or  two,  and  several 
priests.  But  Commandant  Delorge  did  not  feel  that  he  was  paying  too 
dearly  for  the  innumerable  games  of  Boston  he  was  compelled  to  play,  for 
they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  contemplate  Elizabeth  at  his  ease,  and  he 
occasionally  found  means  of  conversing  with  her,  though  he  did  not  dare  to 
touch  on  the  subject  which  was  never  out  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he 
began  to  think,  from  the  fleeting  colour  which  came  to  the  girl’s  cheeks 
whenever  he  called  at  the  house,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  shutter 
was  gently  moved  when  ever  he  passed  by  on  horseback,  that  she  was  not 
unkindly  disposed  towards  him.  He  was  indeed  now  only  waiting  for  some 
favourable  occasion  to  declare  himself,  when,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
be  fancied  that  Elizabeth  was  losing  her  beautiful  complexion,  and  that 
dark  circles  were  gathering  under  her  big  blue  eyes.  He  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  discovered  the  reason  of  this  change.  The  fact  is,  a  new  notion  had 
taken  possession  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau,  who,  on  the  pretence 
that  she  could  not  sleep,  now  insisted  on  her  neice  reading  to  her  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  old  lady  pulled  up  her  eider-down 
quilt  and  slept  till  noon,  but  poor  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  rise  as  early  as 
the  servants.  Thus  she  did  not  obtain  more  than,  three  or  four  hours’  sleep 
of  a  night. 

When  Pierre  Delorge  heard  this,  he  burst  into  such  a  rage  that  his 
orderly  fled  in  fear  from  the  room.  “This  must  stop,”  muttered  the  com¬ 
mandant,  “for  otherwise  the  old  woman  would  kill  her.” 

Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  it  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  the  young  officer 
presented  himself  before  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau,  and,  without  any 
preamble,  abruptly  exclaimed :  “  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the  honour  to  ask 
you  for  the  hand  of  your  niece,  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan.”  And 
thereupon,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  gave  the  old  lady  an  account  of 
his  means,  his  origin,  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Intensely  surprised,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rocheoordeau  examined  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  natural  curiosity.  “  But,”  said  she,  “the  child  has  not  a 
sou — no  dowry  whatever,” 
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■Without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  the  commandant  replied,  that 
this  made  no  difference  to  him,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  it,  besides.  The 
old  lady  was  more  amazed  than  ever,  but  she  terminated  the  interview  by 
declaring,  that  she  must  have  sometime  for  decision. 

The  fact  is,  that  she  was  utterly  upset  at  the  idea  of  losing  Elizabeth. 
What  would  become  of  her  if  this  submissive  slave  were  freed  from  her 
tyrrany — if  this  resigned  victim  were  stolen  from  her  P  Who  would  take 
care  of  her  if  she  fell  ill  ?  Who  would  mend  her  lace  and  help  in  making 
her  dresses  P  Why  this  neice  of  hers  was  worth  three  servants.  “  No,  this 
marriage  shall  never  take  place,”  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  Commandant 
Delorge  had  gone  off ;  and  she  at  once  turned  her  mind  to  thinking  of  some 
good  reason  of  witholding  her  consent. 

She  soon  found  one.  What !  Could  the  son  of  a  Poitiers  artisan,  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  marry  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Marquis  de  Lesperan  P 
“Never!  ”  she  cried.  “Never.”  It  is  simply  preposterous !  My  sister  would 
rise  from  her  tomb  at  the  very  thought !  ” 

Unfortunately  for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau,  her  feelings  were  not 
shared  by  her  niece,  who,  when  she  saw  the  commandant  arrive,  in  full 
uniform,  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  was  gifted  with  a  perception  of  the  truth. 
Without  an  instant’s  delay,  or  stopping  to  discuss  the  impropriety  of  an  act 
which  she  would  have  unhesitatingly  condemned  an  hour  before,  she  darted 
like  lightning  into  a  small  room  connected  with  the  talon,  whence  she  could 
hear  all  that  was  said  by  the  commandant  and  her  aunt.  So  great  was  her 
agitation  that  she  was  very  nearly  caught  by  Pierre,  but  she  retreated  in 
season  and  repaired  to  her  room,  locking  herself  inside.  “  What  will  my 
aunt  say  P  ”  she  asked  herself,  over  and  over  again.  “  When  will  she  give 
her  answer,  and  what  will  it  be  ?  ”  Alas  !  Elizabeth  knew  her  aunt  too  well 
to  doubt  her  decision.  “She  will  reject  him !”  she  cried  in  an  agonizing 
voice.  “  He  will  think  himself  disdained,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
What  shall  I  do?” 

She  reflected  fora  moment,  and  inspiration  coming  to  her,  she  wrote  this 
laconic  note  to  Monsieur  de  Gloriere  : — “My  Dear  Good  Friend,— You  will 
render  an  immense  service  to  your  little  friend  if  you  will  call  here  at  once, 
this  very  day — as  if  by  chance — to  see  my  aunt..,  I  can  safely  leave  everything 
else  to  your  prudence  and  discretion. 

“  Elizabeth.” 

However,  it  was  one  thing  to  write  this  note,  and  another  to  send  it. 
The  difficulty  was  to  have  it  immediately  taken  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Gloridre, 
which  was  a  full  league  distant  from  VendSme.  However,  with  an  audacity 
that  surprised  herself,  Elizabeth  sent  her  aunt’s  one  servant  to  fetch  a  boy  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  occasionally  did  errands  for  the  house.  He  soon 
appeared.  “Do  you  know  where  the  Baron  de  Gloriere  lives?”  she 
eagerly  asked  him. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  answered  the  lad. 

“  He  must  have  this  letter  within  an  hour.  Mind  you  only  give  it  to 
him.  Now,  hurry !  ”  And  to  impart  strength  to  the  boy’s  legs,  she  placed 
in  his  hand  a  silver  piece,  all  she  possessed  in  the  world.  “  Heaven  grant,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “  that  Monsieur  de  GloriSre  may  be  at  home.” 

And  he  was  at  home.  Wrapped  in  his  large-flowered  dressing  gown,  the 
old  collector  was  engaged  in  dusting  his  rare  pictures  and  idolized  china  when 
Elizabeth’s  letter  reached  him.  He  read  it  at  a  glance. 

“Ah!  ”  he  muttered,  “prudence  and  discretion  !  What  does  that  mean  ?” 
However,  as  soon  as  the  lad  had  gone,  he  hurriedly  dressed  himself,  deter- 
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mined  to  repair  with  all  possible  speed  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau’ a 
house,  “for  it  is  very  evident,”  he  said,  “that  something  strange  has 
happened.  What  can  this  disagreeable  old  maid  intend  to  do  to  my  poor 
Elizabeth  ?  ” 

The  disagreeable  old  maid  was  by  no  means  pleased  when,  some  four  hours 
or  so  after  Commandant  Delorge’s  departure,  she  saw  the  Baron  de  Gloriere 
enter  her  drawing-room.  However,  he  shewed  himself  very  amiable,  and 
hid  his  anxiety  under  the  frankest  smiles.  For  a  moment  she  thought  of 
saying  nothing  about  the  request  for  her  niece’s  hand  ;  but  on  reflection  she 
decided  that  it  would  not  do  to  hide  the  secret  from  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  family,  so  she  told  the  story  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

As  soon  as  the  baron  understood  what  she  meant,  he  interrupted  her, 
exclaiming :  “God  is  good  1  I  never  dared  hope  that  our  little  niece  would 
have  such  luck  as  this.” 

“  Luck !  Why,  the  man  is  the  son  of  a  common  mechanic.  ” 

“  Who  cares  what  his  father  was  ?  The  son  himself  is  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  has  a  noble  heart/’ 

With  an  air  of  great  dignity,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau  under¬ 
took  to  express  her  opinion  to  the  baron.  But  it  was  loss  of  time.  “  I  fancy,” 
he  rejoined,  “that  if  you  were  twenty  years  younger,  and  if  this  handsome 
soldier  had  come  for  you  instead  of  for  Elizabeth,  you  would  not  look  upon 
him  as  so  audacious !  ”  The  old  lady  choked  down  the  angry  rejoinder  which 
half  rose  to  her  lips.  “  As  for  myself,”  continued  the  baron,  “lam  going 
to  tell  this  gallant  gentleman  what  I  think  of  the  matter.”  And,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  old  lady’s  expostulations,  he  took  his  leave. 

By  a  wonderful  chance,  just  as  Monsieur  de  Gloriere  left  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Elizabeth  was  passing  through  the  hall.  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  in  a  tone  of  indulgent  raillery,  exclaimed  :  “  Ah !  Ah  !  Miss  Cunning  ! 
so  you  like  the  gallant  soldier.  Well,  well,  there  is  no  need  of  blushing  so 
furiously ;  you  can  rely  on  me  I”  And,  so  saying,  he  went  off. 

As  he  passed  through  the  street  he  talked  steadily  to  himself.  “  This 
good  Demoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau  is  becoming  absolutely  unendurable. 
How  can  she  have  been  so  blind  !  Did  she  suppose  that  the  mere  charm  of 
her  soirees  attracted  this  soldier  to  her  house  P  ” 

Meanwhile  Pierre  Delorge  was  by  no  means  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
mind.  He  knew  something  about  what  Elizabeth  had  to  endure  from  her 
aunt,  and  he  naturally  anticipated  difficulties.  As  he  saw  the  Baron  de 
Glorifcre  enter  his  modest  rooms,  he  grew  very  pale.  “  Well,”  he  hastily 
exclaimed,  without  a  preliminary  good-morning. 

“  Well,”  answered  the  baron,  “  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Rochecordeau  does  not  seem  inclined  to  give  you  her  fair  niece’s  hand.” 

(  The  poor  commandant  turned  pale. 

'  “  But  I  also  wished  to  say  that  you  need  not  despair.  The  old  lady  is 

not  the  sole  mistress  of  the  situation.  The  family  have  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  as  I  claim  to  be  one  of  the  council,  you  may  count  on  me/ 

Pierre  Delorge  began  to  express  his  earnest  thanks,  but  the  baron  quickly 
put  a  stop  to  them.  “  You  may  thank  me  coming  out  of  church,”  said  he. 
M  In  the  meantime,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open,  for  the  old  lady  is  very 
shrewd.  We  will,  therefore,  go  out  for  a  walk  together,  and  then  you  will 
dine  with  me  at  the  hotel.  After  dinner  you  must  take  me  with  you  to  the 
officers’  club,  and  I  will  play  a  game  of  checkers  with  your  colonel,  who,  I 
hear,  plays  wonderfully  well.  Now,  as  I  am  a  near  relative  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespgran,  and  as  we  have  never  been  seen  together  before,  the  good 
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gossips  of  this  town  will  at  once  scent  something  new,  and  infer  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  her.  Public  opinion  will  be  with  us,'  and  that  is  a  great  point 
in  a  place  like  this,  and  has  effected  a  good  many  marriages  already.” 

The  baron’s  programme  was  fully  carried  out  with  precisely  the  results 
he  had  anticipated.  Madomoiselle  de  la  Eochecordeau  was  still  in  bed  on  the 
following  day,  when  one  of  her  especial  cronies  arrived  with  the  news 
that  every  one  was  talking  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lesperan  and  Commandant  Delorge. 

The  old  lady  half  choked  with  anger.  “  It  is  the  blackest  of  treasons," 
she  cried — “  an  act  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  !  I  shall  have  an  explana¬ 
tion  with  him,  and  I  shall  tell  him  precisely  what  I  think.” 

However,  she  did  not  do  so,  for  she  began  to  realize  that  such  a  step 
would  be  the  height  of  folly.  Still,  as  she  was  not  a  woman  to  give  up  a 
point  gracefully,  she  betook  herself  to  solicitude,  so  as  to  think  of  some 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Why  should  she  not  take  Elizabeth 
away  ?  She  and  her  niece  might  establish  themselves  at  some  watering- 
place  until  Pierre  Delorge’s  regiment  had  left  Vendome.  Such  a  plan  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  no  doubt,  for  expenses  are  heavy  at  watering- 
places  ;  but  the  sacrifice  seemed  light  to  her  compared  to  the  thought  of  her 
loneliness  should  she  lose  Elizabeth.  She  smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  Baron 
de  Glorifcre’s  discomfiture  when  he  called  upon  her.  He  would  be  told  that 
she  and  her  niece  were  travelling,  and  would  be  absent  for  several  months  !' 
It  was  a  delightful  dream,  no  doubt,  but  too  fine  a  one  to  be  realized,  as  the 
old  lady  soon  discovered.  The  very  next  day  she  sent  for  her  niece  and  told 
her  to  begin  packing  for  a  long  journey,  for  they  would  leave  Vendome  that 
very  evening.  But  an  extraordinary  thing  now  occurred.  The  girl  looked  at 
her  aunt  and  respectfully  replied ;  “  Excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  leave  Vendome 
just  now.” 

The  old  lady  felt  as  if  she  were  losing  her  senses.  “  You  cannot  leave 
Vendome  !  ”  she  stammered ;  “  and  why,  if  you  please  P” 

“  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  aunt.” 

“  Explain  yourself,  if  you  please.” 

“Well,  I  wish  to  know  what  answer  you  intend  giving  to  a  request 
Which  was  made  of  you  yesterday,  and  which  you  promised  to  reply  to.” 

“  If  Mademoiselle  de  la  Eochecordeau  had  Been  one  of  the  statues  of  the 
town  church  descend  from  its  niche,  she  would  not  have  been  more 
astonished.  How  did  her  niece  know  anything  about  it  P  and  how,  knowing 
it,  did  she  dare  to  confess  her  knowledge  ?  “  It  is  the  height  of  impu¬ 
dence  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  But  at  all  events,  Mademoiselle,  if  you  wish  to 
Know  my  reply,  hear  it :  I  say,  distinctly,  that  never,  while  I  live,  shall  a 
niece  of  mine  many  this  low-born  cur !  Is  that  clear  enough  P  Are  you 
quite  satisfied  with  my  reply  P  and  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to 
our  trunks  with  all  possible  speed?  ” 

In  vain,  however,  did  the  old  lady  try  to  re-assert  her  empire  over 
Elizabeth;  the  girl’s  will,  once  as  flexible  as  a  willow  wand,  had  suddenly 
become  as  hard  as  steel.  Pale,  with  sparkling  eyes,  she  began  to  speak  . 

“  Forgive  me,  aunt ;  but - ” 

But  what  P  ” 

“  Your  decision  is  too  hasty.  You  have  not  consulted  any  one.  I  am  a» 
orphan,  and  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  a  family  council !  ” 

“  A  family  council,  indeed  !  ”  cried  the  old  lady  in  such  a  rage  that  her 
very  lips  were  white.  “  I  should  only  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  took  you  by 
the  arm  and  put  you  out  of  doors— if  I  drove  you  from  under  my  roof !  ” 
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Her  rage  was  so  intense  that  Heaven  only  knows  what  she  would  have 
done  if  the  barpn  had  not  just  then  appeared  upon  the  soene.  His 
unexpected  presence  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  her  as  a  cold 
shower-bath.  “  Ah !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  have  come  to  gloat  over  your 
work,  have  you  P  ” 

He  had  just  come  from  making  a  round  of  visits.  He  had  seen  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  had  brought  from  each  of  them  a  formal  consent, 
in  writing,  to  Mademoiselle  *de  Lesp6ran’s  marriage  with  Commandant 
Delorge.  “  I  know,"  said  the  baron,  “  that  what  I  have  done  is  a  little 
irregular;  but,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  can  summon  a  family  council  in  due 
form.” 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary,”  muttered  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau ; 
and,  as  she  dropped  on  to  a  chair,  tears  of  rage  rolled  down  her  hollow 
cheeks. 

So  great  seemed  her  grief  that  Elizabeth  began  to  regret  her  firmness. 
All  the  humiliations  which  she  had  undergone  for  twelve  long  years  were 
effaced.  She  only  remembered  the  hospitality  she  had  received.  The  old 
lady  had  the  game  in  her  hands  at  that  moment.  With  one  word,  with  one 
hypocritical  caress,  she  could  have  riveted  the  chains  anew,  and  have 
indefinitely  retarded  the  marriage.  But  as  the  young  girl,  much  moved, 
hurried  towards  her,  she  angrily  exclaimed :  “  Leave  me — leave  me  !  You 
triumph  to-day,  but  your  joy  will  not  last.  God  punishes  ingratitude,  and 
He  will  punish  you  through  your  husband.  May  you  be  as  miserable  as 
you  deserve  to  be !  As  for  the  little  I  have  to  leave  behind  me,  you  may 
now  say  farewell  to  it,  for  not  a  halfpenny  will  you  ever  eee.”  Then, 
turning  to  the  baron,  she  continued  :  “Elizabeth’s  relatives  have,  of  course, 
the  right  to  give  their  consent  to  her  marriage,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can 
impose  the  objectionable  society  of  this  man  Delorge  upon  me  in  my  own 
house.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  infinitely  obliged  i£  you  will  point  out  to  me 
the  speediest  possible  means  of  ridding  myself  of  this  refractory  niece  of 
mine.” 

The  baron  coldly  bowed.  “  I  foresaw  this  question,”  he  said,  “  and  I 
have  made  all  necessary  arrangements.” 

It  was,  indeed,  at  Glorihre  that  the  lovers  saw  each  other  during  the  few 
weeks  which  now  elapsed  prior  to  their  marriage.  What  weeks  these  were, 
and  how  dear  the  memory  of  them  proved  throughout  their  lives !  How 
often  did  the  commandant  live  these  days  over  again.  He  remembered  how 
fast  he  rode  after  morning  parade,  how  he  espied  a  white  shadow  afar  off 
among  the  trees,  how,  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  offered  his  arm  to 
Elizabeth,  and  then  how  lingeringly  they  walked  up  the  shady  avenue  to  the 
house,  from  the  open  doors  of  which  came  the  sound  of  a  cheery  voice 
exclaiming:  “Make  haste,  little  ones.  My  poor  Francois  has  announced 
breakfast  three  times  already.” 

It  was  the  baron  who  spoke,  and  coming  out  on  to  the  steps  he  cordially 
shook  hands  with  the  commandant,  and  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  a 
lofty  apartment,  surrounded  with  dressers  and  buffets,  decked  out  with 
specimens  of  every  kind  of  faience  and  porcelain,  purchased  piece  by  piece  by 
the  indefatigable  collector.  Af ter  their  meal  the  lovers  wandered  over  the 
grounds  of  Glori^re — a  simple  home,  but  embowered  among  superb  trees, 
with  magnificent  mossy  rocks  and  sloping  banks  near  at  hand,  and  a  lovely 
view  of  the  river.  The  baron  usually  excused  himself  on  the  pretence  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  his  collection,  and  the  lovers  sat  in  some  shady 
comer  and  talked  of  the  happy  future  before  them.  What  had  they  to  fear 
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now  P  Nothing  whatever.  Fate  smiled  upon  them,  and  they  had  but  little 
ambition — little  care  for  worldly  honours,  fashion,  and  wealth.  Still,  at 
times  a  cloud  settled  over  Elizabeth’s  face,  and  Pierre  would  say  to  her 
tenderly,  “  You  are  thinking  of  your  aunt  P  ” 

He  was  right ;  for  it  was  not  without  bitter  tears  that  Elizabeth  de  Les- 
peran  had  bidden  the  dreary  house  at  VendOme,  where  she  had  been  so  un¬ 
happy,  good-bye ;  and  she  felt  a  certain  vague  and  unreasoning  self-reproach 
for  having  left  it.  Her  aunt’s  last  words  were  by  no  means  cheerful  ones — 
“  May  you  be  as  miserable  as  you  deserve  to  be,*’  and  they  haunted  her  like 
a  terrible  dream,  and  awakened  a  vague  apprehension,  which  was  like  a 
spot  on  her  sun — a  shadow  on  her  happiness.  “  What  wouldn’t  I  give,’*  she 
said  to  Pierre,  “  if  my  aunt  would  only  be  reconciled  to  us  and  come  to  our 
wedding.  ” 

“Unfortunately,  my  love,”  urged  the  commandant,  “  she  has  prevented 
us  from  holding  out  the  olive  branch  by  accusing  us  of  manoeuvring  for  her 
fortune.  Believe  me,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  forget  her,  as,  on  her  side, 
shehas  probably  forgotten  us  erenow.” 

But  in  this  idea  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  old  lady  was  busy  thinking  of 
her  niece,  and  if  she  gave  no  sign  of  life,  it  was  merely  because  she  had 
not  yet  lost  all  hope  of  revenge.  She  had  ascertained  that  a  clause  of  the 
army  regulations  forbids  an  officer  to  marry  unless  his  bride  brings  him  a 
marriage  portion  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  “Now,”  said  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Rochecordeau  to  herself,  “where  can  these  two  lovers  pick  up  twenty 
thousand  francs  P  Elizabeth  hasn’t  a  sou,  and  the  commandant  has  merely 
six  thousand  francs,  which  will  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  trousseau ,  the 
corbeille,  and  the  wedding.” 

However,  the  old  maid  was  again  mistaken.  Delorge  was  not  the  man 
to  start  on  an  enterprise  without  foreseeing  all  its  consequences,  and,  knowing 
Elizabeth’s  poverty,  he  had  taken  all  needful  precautions.  His  father,  after 
fifty  years  of  hard  toil,  had  acquired  a  small  estate  near  Poitiers,  which 
he  let  for  four  hundred  crowns  a  year,  and  which  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  francs.  Accordingly,  Pierre  wrote  thus  frankly  to  his  father:  “  I 
love  a  young  girl  who  is  an  orphan,  and  poor.  The  only  obstacle  to  our 
marriage  is  that  she  does  not  possess  the  dowry  which  is  required  of  an 
officer’s  wife — twenty  thousand  francs.  Are  you  willing  to  give  her  the 
title  deeds  of  your  estate  P  You  will  understand  that  it  is  a  mere  formality, 
and  will  in  no  way  diminish  your  income  from  Les  Moulineaux.” 

To  this  application  the  old  cabinet-maker  at  once  replied :  “  Why  do 
you  ask  me  the  question  ?  Les  Moulineaux  belongs  to  you  quite  as  much 
as  to  me,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  precisely  as  you  choose  with  it. 
You  know  that  I  am  very  well  off,  for  every  year  I  save  more  than  a  third  of 
my  income.  Embrace  your  bride  for  me,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall  send  her  a 
pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  worthy  of  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  your  position.” 

And  so  thus  the  marriage  of  Pierre  Delorge  and  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan 
was  solemnised  one  sunny  day  in  May,  1840.  The  previous  evening 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Rouchecordeau  had  taken  to  her  bed. 

“  I  have  lost  all  hope,”  she  said  to  one  of  her  friends.  “  I  know  Elizabeth. 
Her  husband  will  beat  her,  and  she  will  be  wretchedly  unhappy.” 
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Poor  old  maid!  She  was  again  mistaken,  for  the  commandant  did  not  heat 
his  wife.  From  the  day  of  their  marriage  they  enjoyed  in  all  its  fulness  the 
intense  happiness  they  had  dreamed  of  under  the  trees  at  La  Gloridre. 
Outside  annoyances  connected  with  Delorge’s  profession  had  lost  their  power 
to  vex  him  for  any  length  of  time;  and  when,  contrary  to  his  expectations 
and  the  rules  of  the  service,  his  regiment  w  as  changed  twice  in  one  year, 
from  garrison  to  garrison,  his  wife  on  her  side  gaily  exclaimed  :  “It 
doesn’t  matter  as  long  as  we  can  be  together!  ”  And  at  other  times  she 
would  smile  and  sigh  as  she  murmured  :  “I  glad, of  those  worries,  for 

we  are  so  happy  that  I  am  sometimes  aba^utely  frightened.” 

And  this  was  true  enough;  for  Madame  Delorge  was  haunted  by  vague 
apprehensions,  particularly  during  the  earlier  months  of  her  married  life. 
In  vain  did  her  husband  laugh  at  her.  She  had  suffered  too  much  as 
Elizabeth  de  Lesperan  to  be  quickly  reassured  by  the  happiness  she  en¬ 
joyed  as  Pierre’s  wife.  Often,  when  she  was  alone,  she  compared  her 
past  with  her  preseut,  and  at  the  memory  cf  certain  privations  she  had 
endured  and  the  humiliations  which  had  Issan  inflicted  upon  her,  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed  bitterly.  One  day  her  husband  abruptly 
entered  the  room,  and  was  dismayed  at  the  pitiful  sight.  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ”  he  cried. 

But  the  sight  of  him— his  very  voice — at  once  brought  back  her  smiles 
again,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  answered:  “Nothing, 
dear.  I  am  foolish  and  very  happy.” 

By  degrees,  as  she  realised  that  the  past  was  indeed  the  past,  her 
nerves  relaxed,  and  she  grew  ordm  and  content.  As  a  woman  she  kept  all 
the  promises  of  her  girlhood,  and  was  generally  br-lo red,  even  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  where  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  oti&sism  of  her  conduct.  This  was 
singular  and  unusual,  inasmuch  as  a  regiment  is  simply  a  perambulating 
village,  with  a  flagstaff  instead  of  a  steeple,  full  of  gossip  and  curiosity,  and 
dragging  with  its  baggage  through  France  all  the  petty  feminine  jealousies 
and  spites  which,  taken  up  by  husbands  and  brothers,  become  good  solid 
hates.  The  happiness  of  the  commandant  and  his  wife  became  complete 
when  God  sent  them  a  son,  whom  they  named  after  the  good  friend  they 
had  not  forgotten,  the  Baron  de  Gloriere.  He  consented  to  leave  his 
treasures  and  inspect  the  new  arrival,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  compliance 
by  discovering  quite  a  mine  of  curiosities  at  Pontivy,  where  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  hoy’s  birth.  The  baron  brought  some 
news  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau,  who  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  devotee,  and  changed  her  servant  twice  a  week,  for  her 
increasing  religious  fervour  did  not  at  all  seem  to  have  improved  her 
temper,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  her  health  had  never  been  better. 
“  You  will  see,”  said  the  baron,  “she  will  end  by  burying  us  all.” 

The  old  gentleman  went  home  again  with  evident  reluctance,  and  made 
the  commandant  and  his  wife  swear  that  fchoj  would  come  every  summer 
and  spend  at  least  a  fortnight  with  him  “  If  you  do  not  come 

for  your  own  sake,  or  for  mine,”  he  said,  **  come  at  least  for  my  godson's 
health — he’ll  grow  up  like  grass  in  the  country  air !  ” 

<0n  the  night  of  their  old  friend’s  departure,  the  Delorges  seemed  teyfind 
their  house  very  empty.  How  much  more  so  would  it  have  been  the  Case 
had  they  known  it  was  the  last  time  they  should  ever  see  him  !  And  yet  it 
wa«  eo ;  for  only  two  months  later,  while  shading  on  some  steps  dusting  a 
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picture,  he  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  to  the  ground.  When  Francois, 
his  faithful  valet,  reached  him,  he  had  ©eased  to  breathe.  “  It  is  an  avenging 
Providence  !  ”  sighed  Mademoiselle  do  la  Rocheeordeau,  piously,  on  hearing 
of  the  baron’s  sudden  death.  “  God  grant  peace  to  his  soul !  There’s  one 
rascal  less  in  the  world  !  ” 

This  rascal,  as  it  happened,  left  a  will  which  appointed  Madame  Pierre 
Delorge,  net  Elizabeth  de  Lesperan,  his  sole  legatee,  and  with  it  there  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  commandant  and  his  wife.  “  My  mind  will  be  at 
rest,  my  dear  children,”  wrote  the  baron,  “  when  I  have  arranged  all  my 
worldly  affairs.  I  am  growing  old,  and  no  one  knows  what  may  happen 
at  any  time.  My  sight  and  my  judgment  are  alike  weakened,  for  I  actually 
bought  a  wretched  copy  the  other  day  for  a  genuine  Breughel  de  Velours. 
As  I  love  you  better  than  aught  else  in  the  world,  I  bequeath  to  you  all  I 
possess.  First,  my  little  inocme  froia  well  invested  funds — three  thousand 
two  hundred  francs.  My  Chateau  ds  Gloriere,  as  it  stands  and  with  all  it 
contains.  Do  not  thank  me  for  it.  I  know  that  you  will  always  prize  the 
spot  where  under  the  old  elms  you  two  learned  to  love  each  other.  You 
would  never  allow  Glorifere  to  pass  into  strangers’  hands.  If  it  entered  the 
market,  I  am  sure  that  fat  old  silk  mercer  in  the  Kue  de  l’Hopital  would  buy 
it,  and  then  his  giggling  daughter  would  drive  away  my  ghost.  My  collec¬ 
tions  are  very  dear  to  me.  They  hfife  been  the  charm  and  occupation  of 
my  life,  and  yet  I  wish  t#  sell  them.  The  wandering  life  you  lead  would 
prevent  you  from  haring  them  with  you ;  and  if  they  were  left  at  the 
chateau  under  the  care  of  Fran 90 is — faithful  as  he  is— they  would  come  to 
grief.  I  have,  however,  selected  and  numbered — as  you  will  see  in  my  will — 
some  sixty  pieces,  the  most  valuable  in  my  collection — pictures  and  bronzes — 
which  I  beg  you  to  retain.  They  will,  of  course,  be  cumbersome  in  moving 
from  plane  to  place,  but  they  will  impart  a  home-like  cultivated  look  to  the 
apartments  you  may  occupy.  As  for  the  rest,  sell  them  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  if  you  honour  my  memory,  at  the  highest  possible  price. 
No  one  must  ever  say  that  my  collection  was  a  two-and-sixpenny  affair. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  have  the  sale  at  Tours,  where  my  collection 
is  already  known,  and  where  at  least  twenty  amateurs  reside.  Have  the  sale 
bills  well  posted  at  Blois,  Orleans,  and  Le  Mans,  and  spare  no  expense  in 
newspaper  advertising.  Is  this  all  I  have  to  say  F  Yes.  Then,  dear 
children,  farewell.  Talk  to  little  Raymond  sometimes  of  your  old  and  most 
affectionate  friend, 

“Raymond  d’Abceb, 

“  Baron  de  Gloriere. 

“P.&. — I  wish  that  my  faithful  servant  Francois  may  spend  the  rest  of 
hk  days  at  Gloriere,  with  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  francs.”. 

Commandant  Delorge’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  he  finished  reading 
this  feeling  letter.  “  This  is  the  first  sorrow  we  have  known  since  our  mar¬ 
riage,”  he  said  to  his  sobbing  wife,  who  was  leaning  over  his  shoulder. 
“And  it  is  a  great  one,  for  such  a  friend  can  never  be  replaoed.” 

After  considerable  perplexity  and  a  long  consultation,  the  commandant 
applied  for  a  fortnight’s  leave,  and  started  for  Vendome  to  carry  out  the 
baron’s  wishes.  Brief  as  the  interval  was,  he  found  that  the  baron  was 
nearly  forgotten.  But  people  woke  up  onoe  more  when  one  morning  they 
found  the  walls  oovered  with  huge  placards,  on  whioh  appeared  the  following 
announcement  in  huge  letters: — “  GREAT  AUCTION  SALE  of  Antique 
furniture —  Valuable  Pictures  —  Engravings  —  Bronzes  —  Faiences — Tapestries. 
Arms  and  Books,  comprising  the  collection  of  the  late  Bason  de  GLosiBBs.,f 
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The  mere  idea  of  this  sale,  which  was  announced  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  month  at  Tours,  made  all  the  people  of  Vendome  laugh  aloud.  “So  it 
seems,  then,”  said  one  of  them,  “  that  this  eccentric  old  man’s  heirs  seriously 
believe  that  he  amassed  some  valuable  things  at  Gloriere !  ”  And  others, 
shaking  their  heads,  answered :  “  They  will  find  themselves  much  mistaken, 
then,  for  the  things  won’t  fetch  a  thousand  crowns.  But  they  ought  to  have 
been  sold  here.  The  expense  of  advertising  and  removal  will  be  enormous 
and  absorb  all  the  proceeds!  ” 

But  this  was  not  the  commandant’s  opinion ;  he  had  been  often  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  certain  objects  in  the  collection,  though  he  was  nothing  of  a  con¬ 
noisseur,  and  he  also  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  baron’s  intelligence  and 
shrewdness  to  believe  that  he  could  have  so  strangely  overrated  the  value  of 
bis  treasures.  However,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  sale,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  managed  its  details,  were  really  not  so  much  prompted  by  personal 
motives  as  by  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  old  friend.  “  The  more  they 
sell  for,”  he  said,  f‘the  greater  will  be  the  stupefaction  of  these  simpletons, 
who  now  look  upon  the  baron  as  a  half-witted  lunatic  !  ” 

The  commandant’s  only  mistake  was  that  he  expressed  these  sentiments 
before  persons  who  did  not  understand  them,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
turned  his  back  exclaimed  to  each  other,  “  What  nonsense  !  Does  this  man 
fancy  he  fooled  us  with  all  this  display  of  disinterestedness.  He  thinks  us 
too  simple  by  half  !  ” 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  objects  appointed  by  the  baron  had  been  care¬ 
fully  put  aside,  with  at  least  a  hundred  more,  selected  from  among  the 
tapestries,  pictures,  and  weapons.  The  remainder  on  being  offered  for  sale 
cleared  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  francs.  “  And 
observe,  commandant,”  said  the  expert  who  had  come  down  from  Paris, 
“  observe  that  you  have  taken  out  the  cream  of  the  collection.  The  things 
you  retain  are  worth  more  than  all  those  we  have  sold.  I  am  myself  ready 
to  give  you  this  moment  thirty  thousand  francs  for  four  of  your  pictures  at 
my  choice.” 

The  fabulous  result  of  the  sale  caused  a  profound  sensation  at  Vendome. 
The  persons  who  had  most  ridiculed  the  baron’s  mania  were  thunderstruck. 
“By  Jove!”  they  muttered,  “it  is  not  such  a  bad  thing  as  it  seems  to  pick 
up  old  curiosities !  ”  And  from  that  day  forth  Monsieur  Pigorin,  the  fat 
silk  mercer,  adopted  the  habit  of  calling  every  afternoon  at  the  second-hand 
shops  in  the  town,  hoping  to  pick  up  some  of  these  wonders  which  lucky 
people  buy  for  ten  sous,  and  sell  again  for  as  many  thousand  francs.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Rochecordeau  had  taken  to  her  bed,  as  she  always  did  when 
especially  annoyed.  “  Who  would  ever  have  fancied  that  the  eccentric  old 
animal  at  Gloriere  possessed  a  fortune  !  ”  she  muttered.  “  My  niece  found  it 
out,  it  seems!  Trust  her  for  that.  Well,  well!  They  thoroughly  fooled 
the  old  man,  and  now  they  have  their  reward  !  How  they  must  laugh !  ” 

The  commandant  did  not  laugh,  however,  but  felt  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
good  old  man  who,  after  insuring  the  happiness  of  his  life,  had  also  endowed 
him  with  that  blessed  sense  of  security  for  the  future.  “If  I  die  on  the 
field  of  battle  now,”  he  said  to  himself,.  “  or  by  an  accident,  my  last  moments 
will  not  be  embittered  by  the  thought  that  I  leave  my  wife  and  child 
without  bread.” 

Thus  it  was  with  pious  tenderness  that  Madame  Delorge  and  her 
husband  hung  up  the  pictures  and  arranged  the  bronzes  and  china  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  by  their  old  friend.  Their  furnished  rooms  at  Pontivy  at  once 
became  not  only  home  like,  but  as  one  of  the  officers  said,  they  acquired  by 
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the  magnificence  of  these  art  treasures  almost  a  regal  aspect.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  generally  credited  report,  that  Madame  Delorge  had  inherited 
the  fortune  of  a  millionaire  uncle,  the  household  went  on  in  the  same  way— 
and  a  very  modest  way  it  was ;  for  two  servants  were  all  they  kept,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  the  commandant’s  orderly,  an  old  Alsatian  named 
Krauss,  who  bad  been  with  his  master  for  four  and  twenty  years,  and 
proudly  boasted  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  been  away  from  him  during 
four  and  twenty  hours.  He  was  now  quite  as  devoted  to  Madame  Delorge 
as  to  her  husband,  and  had  constituted  himself  Raymond’s  guardian,  watch¬ 
ing  over  him  with  a  mother’s  attention,  a  lover’s  jealousy,  and  the  faithful 
submission  of  a  hound.  However,  this  did  not  quite  please  the  commandant. 
“It  will  never  do,”  he  said  at  times.  “  Krauss  will  ruin  our  boy,  and  make 
him  insupportably  selfish.” 

The  boy  was  a  year  old  when  his  father  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
for  those  were  the  days  when  wealth  was  a  olaim  to  advancement ;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Delorge,  who  was  said  to  enjoy  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  livres,  was  soon  promoted  to  a  full  colonelcy,  and  ordered  to  assume 
command  of  a  regiment  at  Oran,  in  Algeria.  This  order  marred  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  Should  he 
take  his  wife  and  child  with  him,  and  expose  them  to  the  fatigues  of  such  a 
voyage,  and  then  to  the  perils  of  such  a  climate  f  But  at  the  first  word 
of  objection  he  uttered,  Madame  Delorge  checked  him.  “I  knew  what  I 
was  doing  when  I  married  you,”  she  quietly  said.  “I  am  a  soldier’s  wife. 
Wherever  my  husband  goes,  I  go  too !  ” 

Accordingly  they  departed  together,  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  such 
speed  had  they  made,  they  were  located  in  one  of  those  charming  houses 
with  shady  gardens  extending  in  terraces  above  the  ravine  of  Santa-Cruz. 
The  colonel  at  once  learned  why  he  had  been  ordered  to  set  out  with  all 
possible  despatch.  The  colony  was  in  commotion.  Algeria  and  Morocco 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  In  fact  a  formidable  rising  was  projected, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  all  the  French  into  the  sea,  and  re-establishing 
the  former  Mahommedan  rule. 

The  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
and  had  massed  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Isly,  feeling  so  sure  of 
victory  that  he  had  already  selected  the  officers  who  should  command  in  his 
name  at  Oran  and  Mascara.  He  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Marshal  Bugeaud  commanded  the  French  forces,  and  preferred  offen¬ 
sive  to  defensive  tactics.  Thus,  Colonel  Delorge  had  scarcely  established 
himself  at  Oran  when  he  received  orders  to  move  forward  with  his  regiment. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  order  reached  the  colonel, 
and  he  at  once  turned  to  his  young  wife.  “  The  regiment  marches  at  mid¬ 
night,”  he  said  as  gaily  as  possible. 

He  expected  tears  and  a  despairing  scene,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
Elizabeth  grew  very  pale  ;  a  strange,  fixed  look  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she 
simply  answered:  “Very  well.”  And  then,  without  another  word,  she 
busied  herself  in  preparing  such  things  as  her  husband  required.  She  forgot 
nothing,  not  even  a  bundle  of  bandages  and  some  lint.  More  moved  by  her 
self-possession  than  he  would  have  been  by  her  tears,  the  colonel  tried  to 
comfort  her.  “  Why  do  you  attend  to  these  things  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Krauss 
knows  all  about  them.”  But  she  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose. 

The  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Oran  were  all  in  the  streets  that 
night,  and  wild  shouts  saluted  the  regiment  as  it  left  the  town,  with  banners 
flying  and  trumpets  sounding.  Madame  Delorge  had  not  given,  way; 
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crashing  down  her  ohoking  emotion,  and  forcing  a  smile  to  her  lips,  she  had 
embraced  her  husband  once  more  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  then, 
holding  up  her  boy,  she  said :  “  Kiss  your  father  and  say  to  him,  '  Come 
back  soon.*  ” 

“  Come  back  soon,”  stammered  the  child.  Then  came  a  final  embrace, 
and  the  Colonel  rode  away. 

Elizabeth  watohed  until  her  husband  was  out  of  sight,  and  then,  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  house  a  grain,  she  fell  unconscious  on  the  ground. 

“  Don’t  be  anxious,”  Pierre  had  said  to  her,  “  we  shall  be  back  by  the  end 
of  the  month.”  And  he  was  right,  for  Marshal  Bugeaud  gained  the  battle 
of  Isly  a  week  later,  with  ten  thousand  men  against  thirty  thousand. 
Colonel  Delorge  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  garments  were  in 
shreds,  having  been  literally  torn  to  shreds  by  yataghans,  though  he  himself 
escaped  with  only  one  wound  in  the  right  arm. 

“I  was  sure  you  would  come  back  to  me,”  said  his  wife,  when  the  regi¬ 
ment  returned  to  Oran  ;  “  for  if  you  had  been  killed  I  should  have  felt  it 
here,”  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

The  Colonel’s  wound  was  long  in  healing,  for  the  fatigue  of  forced 
marches,  and  the  excessive  heat,  had  greatly  aggravated  it ;  and  even  when 
it  was  healed,  there  was  an  annoying  stiffness  about  Pierre’s  arm  which 
rendered  certain  movements  almost  impossible.  As  a  reward  for  his  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  in  compensation  for  his  wound,  he  was  invested  with  important 
functions,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  excellent 
administrative  abilities.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Minister  of  War  alluded 
when,  in  1847,  he  said,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  “With  officers  like 
that,  I  would  undertake  to  colonize  Algeria  in  ten  years !  ” 

Thus,  Colonel  Delorge’s  reputation,  both  as  soldier  and  administrator, 
was  well  established  when  the  revolution  of  1848  took  place  ;  and  he  thanked 
destiny  for  keeping  him  far  from  Paris  when  civil  war  was  causing  rivers 
of  blood  to  flow.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  girl, 
who  received  the  name  of  Pauline.  Madairie  Delorge  was  now  perfectly 
happy — all  her  vague  apprehensions  had  left  her — her  husband  and  her  two 
children  occupied  all  her  thoughts.  Poor  woman !  She  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that  fate  is  a  pitiless  creditor,  and  insists  upon  full  payment. 

III. 

It  was  the  end  of  March,  1849,  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
President  of  the  Republic,  when  the  military  circles  of  Oran  began  to  talk 
about  three  civilians  who  had  just  arrived  from  Paris  and  taken  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Paix.  One  of  them  was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing 
air  and  manner,  wearing  a  full  beard,  and  calling  himself  the  Vicomte  de 
Maumussy.  The  second  was  older.  His  moustache  was  very  long,  and 
waxed  to  an  apalling  degree.  He  registered  his  name  as  Victor  de  Combe- 
laine.  Both  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  third  was  a  more  humble  individual,  and  also  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  He  was  stout  and  short,  very  ruddy  and  very  bald.  The 
extreme  loudness  of  his  appearance  was  increased  by  a  huge  gold  chain  and 
numerous  rings  en  his  fingers.  Although  he  did  not  seem  particularly  old, 
his  companions  called  him  Father  Coutanceau.  The  party  had  come  to 
Africa,  they  declared,  to  obtain  certain  grants  of  land  and  inaugurate  an 
agricultural  enterprise,  This  may  have  been  the  oase,  but  their  conduct  was 
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not  consistent  with  the  idea ;  for  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  colonists,  and 
devoted  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  military  men.  And  often  at 
nightfall  officers  from  distant  parts  were  seen  entering  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  strangers  with  a  thousand  precautions  against  being  noticed  ;  while, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mysterious  trio  were  always  driving  and  riding  about, 
and  even  spending  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  with  some  of  the  officers  in  their 
quarters.  They  seemed,  too,  to  have  plenty  of  money — for  they  lived  well, 
and  drank  the  best  Bordeaux  and  champagne. 

“  I  am  annoyed  by  these  men,”  said  Commandant  Delorge  to  his  wife  one 
night.  “  One  would  think  they  were  recruiting  agents ;  but  who  can  they 
recruit  in  this  colony.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  institute  some  inquiries,”  said  his  wife. 

Inquiries  were  indeed  made,  and  it  was  finally  ascertained  that 
Maumussy’s  name  was  really  Chingrot,  and  that  no  one  knew  whence  he 
derived  his  title  of  viscount.  He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  hang  on 
to  young  men  of  wealthy  parentage,  the  young  bloods  who  dissipate  their 
fortunes  before  they  have  them.  The  culminating  features  in  Monsieur 
Chingrot  de  Maumussy’s  career  had  been  an  elopement  with  an  unfortunate 
woman  whom  he  had  ruined,  a  duel,  and  a  spell  of  extraordinary  luck  at 
baccarat.  After  this  he  had  steadily  gone  down  hill,  though  he  made  certain 
spasmodic  efforts  to  rise  again,  trying  weE -nigh  every  path  in  life — journal¬ 
ism,  trade,  politics,  and  stocks,  for  there  were  no  limits  either  to  his  conceit 
or  his  ambition.  It  was  true,  moreover,  that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  intelligence,  wit,  and  savoirc-faire.  He  talked  agreeably  and  fluently, 
with  all  the  cool  audacity  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  more  to  lose.  Accused 
of  being  always  lucky  at  cards,  and  threatened  by  creditors,  not  with  the 
debtor’s  prison,  but  with  the  House  of  Correction ;  blackballed  at  all  the 
clubs,  and  turned  out  of  the  Bourse,  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  had  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  boulevards  in  the  month  of  February,  1848,  since  when 
his  existence  had  been  an  enigma.  Not  less  disreputable  had  been  the  life 
of  his  companion,  Monsieur  Victor  de  Combelaine,  on  a  lower  rung  of  the 
social  ladder — lower,  because  no  one  knew  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  nor 
even  what  was  this  gentleman’s  birthplace.  No  one,  in  fact,  had  ever  heard 
of  Monsieur  de  Combelaine,  his  father.  His  mother,  it  was  said,  was  a 
noble  Hungarian  lady.  The  only  thing  certain  was  that  He  Combelaine  had 
been  a  soldier,  for  he  was  known  to  have  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  hussars ; 
and  the  trades  people  in  the  towns  where  that  regiment  had  been  quartered 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  bills  he  had  left  unpaid.  In  spite  of  all  this,  he  owed 
to  some  mysterious  influence  a  scandalously  rapid  advancement.  He  had 
attained  the  rank  of  captain,  when  in  consequence  of  a  scandalous  adventure, 
the  secret  of  which  was  well  guarded,  he  tried  to  commit  suicide.  Being 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  grew  fond  of  life  once  more ;  but  no  one  seemed 
very  fond  of  him.  Eventually  he  resigned  his  captaincy,  some  said  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  others  under  compulsion.  Now  the  question  arose  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  manage  to  live.  At  first  he  became  a  wholesale  perfumer’s 
traveller,  next  he  opened  some  fencing  rooms  where  he  made  money  for  a 
time.  Then  there  was  trouble  again  ;  one  of  his  pupils  was  challenged,  the 
master  took  his  place,  killed  his  adversary,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country.  He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  became  an  actor,  and  at  the 
end  of  tenmonths  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  Next  came  a  brief  period  devoted 
to  politics ;  and  finally,  Combelaine  adopted  a  profession  which  his  enemies 
rightly  called  that  of  a  spy.  He  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  for  the  sake  of  money.  He  was  brave,  possibly,  but  his  courage 
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alter  all,  was  mere  confidence  in  liimself ,  and  a  feeling  of  absolute  certainty 
that  he  could  achieve  his  ends,  stopping  at  nothing  as  he  did.  In  his  eyes 
murder  was  the  merest  trifle,  at  which  he  only  hesitated  when  lie  thought 
the  arm  of  the  law  would  be  swift  with  its  vengeance.  < 

Compared  to  these  two  worthy  personages,  Monsieur  Coutanceau  was 
absolutely  saintly.  He  was  in  reality  a  commonplace  rogue,  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  devoted  his  life  to  criminal  law,  with  such  results  that  he  himself 
passed  several  months  in  prison.  He  was  consoled  for  this  accident,  however, 
by  having  well  feathered  his  nest,  and  invested  his  ill-gotten  earnings  so 
that  they  brought  him  in  an  income  of  eighty  thousand  francs.  Despite  his 
air  of  good-natured  indifference,  he  was  in  reality  vain  and  ambitious  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Having  escaped  with  his  neck  from  certain  dis¬ 
graceful  transactions,  he  had  grown  to  believe  himself  a  financier  of  great 

fenius,  and  was  quite  ready  to  risk  all  he  had  to  prove  that  such  was  the  fact. 

'inally  it  must  be  stated  that  these  three  associates  were  connected  with  all 
the  movements  promoted  by  4  well-known  Bonapartist  association,  commonly 
called  the  Club  des  Culottes  de  Peau. 

One  morning  Madame  Delorge  experienced  great  surprise,  for  standing 
at  a  window,  she  perceived  the  Vicomte  de  Maumussy  and  M.  de  Combelaine 
coming  towards  her  house.  They  asked  to  see  the  colonel,  and  were  at  once 
shown  to  his  private  room.  What  did  they  want?  Madame  Delorge 
did  not  even  ask  herself.  Household  duties  had  suddenly  required  her 
attention  and  Bhe  was  busily  engaged  when  she  was  abruptly  startled  by 
the  sound  of  loud  voices.  She  listened,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  ears 
when  she  heard  her  husband,  who  was  apparently  in  the  greatest  possible 
rage,  utter  the  most  violent  and  appalling  oaths.  Almost  immediately  a 
sound  of  hurried  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs — the  visitors  were  appa¬ 
rently  leaving  in  very  great  haste.  The  colonel  was  close  on  their  heels,  and 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  hall  he  called  out  to  his  orderly :  “  Krauss,  look  at 
those  two  persons,  and  if  ever  they  come  here  again  remember  that  I  am 
not  at  home.” 

Colonel  Delorge  must  have  been  very  angry,  for  two  hours  later,  when 
he  took  his  seat  at  table  he  had  not  regained  his  usual  equanimity ;  and  yet 
he  was  evidently  fighting  for  composure.  He  talked  more  than  was  usual 
with  him,  and  also  with  more  vehemence,  although  the  topic  of  conversation 
was  unimportant.  He  was  vexed  %ith  his  boy  for  some  childish  blunder, 
and  when  Pauline  cried  he  lost  his  temper  entirely,  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  with  crying  children  in  the  house. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  boundless  astonishment,  for  she  had  never 
before  seen  him  in  this  mood.  She  dared  not  question  him,  however,  in  the 

E;nce  of  the  servants ;  but  when  they  had  left  the  room  the  colonel 
elf  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  How  would  you  like  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
general  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Like  all  loving  wives,  Madame  Delorge  was  very  ambitious  for  her 
husband,  and  supposing  that  he  had  some  good  news  for  her,  she  answered : 
“Very  much,  of  course  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  me?” 

“Because  they  are  looking  for  generals.” 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ‘  they  ’  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Those  two  estimable  individuals  who  wero  here  this  morning ;  ”  and 
without  waiting  for  his  wife  to  speak  he  continued:  “  This  is  the  case.  The 
officers  holding  the  rank  of  generals  are  not  enough  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  army.  Bedeau,  Bugeaud,  Lamoriciere,  and  Changamier  are  in  the  way. 
New  ones  are  wanted  immediately,  and  from  among  them  a  Minister  of 
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War  will  be  chosen ;  and  in  order  to  court  popularity  we  are  to  undertake 

new  expeditions  against  the  tribes.” 

His  wife  turned  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  in  a 
trembling  voice  she  asked  :  “  Are  you  going,  Pierre  ?  ” 

“  If  I  receive  my  orders,  of  course.  But  don’t  be  troubled ;  the  orders 
will  not  come.  I  have  none  of  the  requisite  qualities.  So  don’t  rely  too 
strongly  on  being  a  general’s  wife,  for  since  this  morning  it  has  become 
highly  improbable  that  the  honour  will  over  be  yours.”  He  rolled  up  his 
napkin  as  he  spoke,  tossed  it  on  the  table,  and  then  pushing  back  his  chair, 
hastily  left  the  room. 

“  Mercy  on  us  !  ”  muttered  Krauss. 

This  scene  amounted  to  nothing  perhaps,  and  in  ninety-nine  houses 
out  of  a  hundred  it  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  But  as  a  grain 
of  sand  falling  into  a  pure  mountain  brook  suffices  to  mar  its  purity, 
so  did  this  brief  violence  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  happy  home. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  about  it !  ”  thought  Madame  Delorge.  “  Something 
has  happened,  and  I  believe  that  these  two  adventurers  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with  it.”  But  in  vain  did  her  imagination  try  to  establish  any  possible 
connection  between  the  so-called  Vicomte  de  Maumussy  or  his  shady 
companion  and  her  loyal  husband. 

These  two  personages  had  by  thfs  time  succeeded  in  gathering  quite  a 
little  circle  about  them.  The  vicomte  was  now  regarded  as  a  power  in  the 
political  world  of  the  colony.  Monsieur  de  Combelaine,  invited  to  a  fencing 
match,  distinguished  himself  in  wonderful  style.  On  his  side  Ooutanoeau 
gambled,  lost,  and  paid,  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  They  gave 
dinners  and  good  wine,  followed  by  soirees,  where  boundless  quantities  of 
punch  were  served.  But  at  last  one  day  they  went  off  as  silently  and  as 
quietly  as  they  had  come.  Madame  Delorge  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  for 
she  had  instinctively  learned  to  associate  her  husband's  unwonted  moodiness 
with  their  presence. 

“ How,”  she  thought,  “Pierre  will  be  like  himself  once  more.” 

Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  colonel  became  more  and  more  absorbed. 
Preparations  were  being  made  throughout  the  colony  for  the  expedition  he 
had  spoken  of  to  his  wife,  but  he  did  npt  yet  know  if  his  regiment  would  he 
included  in  it.  It  was  not,  and  this  proved  a  great  mortification  to  both  men 
and  officers,  who  had  confidently  looked  forward  to  winning  promotion  by 
gallant  deeds. 

“  Our  colonel  is  out  of  favour,”  they  said  among  themselves.  And  of 
this  they  became  still  more  certain  when  they  saw  several  other  colonels,  of 
far  less  distinction,  ordered  off. 

The  powers  that  were,  however,  probably  considered  that  it  would  be 
most  impolitic  to  sacrifice  a  man  so  generally  esteemed  and  respected  as 
Colonel  Delorge,  and  accordingly  he  received  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  Brigade  early  in  1851,  and  with  it  the  order  to  return  to  Paris  and 
report  to  the  Minister  of  War.  But  his  advancement  seemed  to  irritate  rather 
than  ple»Re  him  ;  so  much  so  that  every  one  noticed  the  constrained  smile 
with  which  he  received  the  congratulations  addressed  to  him  on  all  sides. 
And  that  evening,  when  he  and  his  wifo  were  alone,  he  said  to  her  :  “Do 
you  know  what  I  ought  to  do  if  I  had  an  ounce  of  common  sense  ?  I  ought 
to  send  iii  my  resignation,  and  we  would  go  and  live  at  Glori^re.  We  have 
a  largo  ii.oomo  now.” 

But  she  hastily  exclaimed  :  “It  would  be  the  height  of  folly1,  and  a  thing 
you  must  not 'do,  at  lease  if  I  have  any  influence  over  you,” 
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And  Madame  Delorge  did  have  influence  over  her  husband,  for  she 
Induced  him  to  relinquish  the  idea,  already  nearly  decided  upon,  of  leaving 
the  service.  She  was  well  aware  that  she  assumed  a  grave  responsibility,  but 
she  did  not  shrink  from  it,  so  great  was  her  love  for  her  husbaud  and  her 
children,  and  so  strong  her  wish  to  do  her  duty  to  both.  No  personal  con¬ 
sideration  influenced  her,  for,  in  fact,  the  proposal  to  return  to  Gloriere 
thrilled  her  very  heart  and  offered  a  thousand  temptations.  Her  husband 
knew  this  well,  and  so  her  words  had  additional  weight  when  she  said  :  “  Be 
patient,  Pierre,  and  reflect  well.  Don’t  yield  to  a  momentary  impulse  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  which  you  would  be  sure  to  regret  later  on.  You  can  send  iu 
your  resignation  at  any  time,  you  know !  ” 

Ah  !  if  he  had  hut  told  her  the  truth.  But  no,  he  remained  silent,  and 
they  left  Oran  followed  by  their  devoted  servant  Harass. 

On  presenting  himself  at  the  War  Office  General  Delorge  learned  that  his 
new  duties  would  henceforth  keep  him  in  Paris,  whereupon  he  and  his  wife 
looked  about  in  search  of  a  suitable  residence,  and  finally  selected  a  pretty 
little  villa  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  at  Passy.  The  price  they  paid  was 
high,  but  they  disregarded  this,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  the  garden 
for  their  children. 

A  month  later  Madame  Delorge  began  to  repent  having  thrown  any 
obstacle  in  her  husband’s  path  when  he  had  wished  to  resign.  He  was  still 
loving  and  tender,  bnt  she  felt  he  was  slipping  away  from  her.  He  had  so 
far  never  concerned  himself  with  politics,  and  had  often  been  heard  to  say 
that  a  country  was  in  a  perilous  condition  when  its  generals  dropped  their 
swords  and  took  up  the  pen — and  left  their  saddles  for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

It  was,  however,  very  difficult  for  him  in  his  position  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  public  affairs  in  that  fatal  year  1851.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
future  and  its  risks  were  beginning  to  be  profoundly  felt  in  Paris,  Every 
day  some  new  and  astonishing  report  was  in  circulation,  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  singular  persons  who  now  inado  themselves  conspicuous. 
Prom  every  part  of  Prance  there  trooped  to  the  capital  like  so  many  dogs 
scenting  a  new  quarry,  all  the  shady  or  blighted  individuals  who  had  failed 
in  life — the  withered  fruits  as  it  were  of  each  profession — the  disappointed 
and  the  scoundrels.  Since  returning  front  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Germany 
the  Yicomte  do  Maumussy  had  been  appointed  to  important  functions.  The 
papers  named  Monsieur  Ooutanceau  for  a  prefecture — while  the  Comte  de 
Combelaine — for  he  had  grown  to  be  a  count — occupied  a  confidential 
position  near  Prince  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte,  President  of  the  French 
Republic. 

What  part  did  General  Delorge  take  in  the  struggles  of  the  times? 
Madame  Delorge  never  knew,  for  the  day  had  passed  when  she  was  the  con¬ 
fidante  of  her  husband’s  most  secret  thoughts.  He  never  said  one  wordio 
her  of  his  secret  plans  and  opinions.  Whenever  she  asked  him  any  questions, 
he  answered  them  vaguely,  or  turned  the  conversation.  Knowing  him  as 
she  did,  she  realised  that  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  something  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  wished  to  keep  from  her.  He  rarely  went  out,  but 
he  received  a  great  many  visitors — among  them  numerous  deputies.  And 
finally  in  October  she  heard  him  give  orders  to  admit  one  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  formerly  so  ignomiiaously  expelled  from  his  house— the  Comte  de 
Combelaine. 

From  that  day  forth  it  may  be  said  that  Madame  Delorge  vaguely 
expected  some  catastrophe,  and  it  finally  came  on  the  30th  of  November. 
The  most  trifling  occurrences  of  that  day  were  destined  to  be  ineffaceably 
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engraven  ou  the  unhappy  ■woman’s  memory.  It  was  Sunday.  The  general 
rose  in  much  better  spirits  than  usual,  and  after  breakfast,  though  the 
weather  was  cold  and  foggy,  he  went  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  garden 
with  his  son  to  practise  pistol  shooting  at  a  target  he  had  had  installed  there. 
When  at  last  they  came  back  to  the  house  Raymond  said  to  his  mother : 
“  I  missed  the  bull’s  eye  six  times,  but  papa  hit  it  regularly,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  use  his  left  hand.” 

“  Yes,”  added  the  general,  “  that  confounded  right  arm  of  mine  twinged 
frightfully  to-day,  and  it  is  so  stiff  I  can  only  move  it  with  difficulty.”  And, 
sitting  by  the  fire,  he  proposed  to  his  wife  that  they  should  go  together  to 
the  theatre  that  evening. 

But  while  he  was  yet  speaking  Krauss  came  in  with  a  letter.  At  the 
sight  of  the  handwriting,  the  general  frowned.  He  read  the  missive  twice, 
and  crushing  it  in  his  hands,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  exclaiming :  “  No ! 
A  thousand  times  no !  ”  Then  he  seemed  to  reflect,  and  a  minute  later  he 
exclaimed  :  “  Little  wife,  you  won’t  have  the  pleasure  I  just  promised  you. 
I  must  keep  an  appointment  which  was  indefinitely  made,  and  which  is  now 
fixed  for  this  evening,  as  this  letter  informs  me.”  Then  ringing  for  Krauss, 
he  added : 

“Have  my  full  dress  ready.  I  shall  dress  at  half -past  eight.” 

The  general’s  gaiety  had  fled.  He  hurried  to  his  private  room  and  did 
not  appear  again  till  dinner  time.  At  nine  o’clock  he  sent  Krauss  for  a 
vehicle,  and,  as  he  kissed  his  wife,  he  said  :  “  I  shall  not  be  late.” 

Another  moment  and  he  was  gone  J 
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So  "Madame  Delorge  was  to  pass  this  evening  as  she  had  passed  many 
others  of  late — alone  with  her  children.  Pauline  asleep  in  the  next  room, 
and  Raymond  preparing  his  lessons  for  the  next  day.  Two  things  comforted 
her.  The  general  had  gone  out  in  full  dress,  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
occasion  of  ceremony.  And  he  had  promised  to  come  home  early.  With 
this  remembrance  to  cheer  her,  she  determined  to  find  something  to  occupy  the, 
long  hours  of  waiting — hoping  that  she  might  become  sufficiently  interestedto 
forget  to  look  at  the  clock.  When  Raymond  had  finished  his  lessons  she  played 
several  games  of  dominoes  with  him,  and  then  sent  him  off  to  bed.  At 
eleven  she  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  counted  the  strokes.  “He 
will  not  come  before  twelve,”  she  said,  half  aloud.  Then  to  occupy  her  time 
she  took  up  a  book,  but  she  could  not  become  interested  in  it.  She  began  to 
think  of  the  happy  days  when  her  husband  had  belonged  to  her  entirely. 
It  then  required  some  most  extraordinary  event  to  drag  him  away  from  her 
and  his  fireside  in  the  evening;  and  if  he  were  obliged  to  leave  her,  he 
always  said  where  he  was  going  and  with  what  object.  Then  indeed  he  had 
no  secret  from  her,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  the  meshes  of  some  strange 
intrigue  were  gathering  more  and  more  closely  around  her. 

At  last  the  clock  struck  twelve.  “  He  will  be  soon  here  now  !  ”  she  said 
aloud,  and  then  relapsed  into  her  train  of  thoughts  again.  With  strange 
persistency  there  flitted  through  her  mind  all  the  events  which  had  followed 
the  visit  of  M.  de  Maumussy  and  M.  de  Combelaine  to  Oran,  and  in  each  one 
she  seemed  to  detect  their  mysterious  and  fatal  influences.  The  injustice 
with  which  the  general  had  been  treated  originated;  she  firmly  believed,  with 
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these  two  men.  Ah!  why  had  she  not  consented  to  his  resigning  his 
commission. 

It  was  one  o’clock,  and  no  general  as  yet.  For  a  time  Madame  Delorge 
wandered  restlessly  about  the  room,  and  then  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  mournful 
silence  of  this  quiet  comer  of  Passy— not  a  rumble  of  wheels,  nor  a  voice,  nor 
the  sound  of  a  footstep.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  everything  was 
wrapped  in  fog  as  in  a  winding  sheet.  She  shivered,  closed  her  window,  and 
added  a  log  to  the  fire.  She  asked  herself  if  she  and  her  husband  had  not 
made  a  mistake  in  taking  a  house  so  far  from  the  centre  of  Paris.  Passy, 
in  the  winter  time  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  was  the  end  of  the  world,  and  a 
cab  driver  could  only  be  persuaded  to  drive  there  with  difficulty.  Perhaps 
at  this  very  moment  the  general  was  impatiently  looking  for  a  vehicle. 
Perhaps  he  would  even  be  compelled  to  return  on  foot.  “  No,  he  will  come 
in  a  cab,”  she  thought,  “  because  he  knows  how  foolishly  anxious  I  always 
become  when  he  remains  out  late.” 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  reasoning  she  grew  sadder  and  more  and 
more  disturbed.  How  dreary  her  once  glad  life  had  become !  Her 
happiness  and  peace  seemed  to  have  flown  for  ever  away !  Why  had  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  thrust  aside  in  this  fashion  ?  Why  had  she  not  torn 
thjs  secret  from  her  husband — this  seorot  which  evidently  harassed  him  so 
sorely  ? 

Two  o’clock !  She  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  clock.  She  counted 
each  minute,  each  second,  and  again  and  again  said  to  hersslf :  “  Before 
the  large  hand  is  there  I  shall  hear  his  step !  ” 

But  the  large  hand,  with  its  even,  imperceptible  motion,  passed  the 
fixed  point,  and  still  not  a  sound  came.  The  unhappy  woman  thought  of 
the  letter  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  pleasant  evening  she  had  promised 
herself.  Where  had  this  wretched  document  come  from  ?  What  could  it 
have  contained  to  induce  her  husband  to  say  with  such  fierceness,  “no — 
a  thousand  times  no !  ”  At  last  she  heard  the  church  bell  ring  four  o’clock 
mating,  and,  faint  and  sick  with  suspense,  she  staggered  to  the  window  again. 
“  What  can  have  happened  to  him !  ”  she  asked  herself ;  and  the  idea  of 
some  terrible  accident  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She  left  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  entered  the  hall,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp  which  was 
dying  out.  On  one  of  the  chairs  sat  Krauss — but  he  was  not  asleep ;  for,  as 
his  mistress’s  dress  rustled,  he  started  up,  and  in  the  same  tone  with  which 
he  would  have  answered  to  the  roll  call,  he  exclaimed,  “  Madame !  ” 

The  poor  woman’s  heart  sank.  Why  was  not  this  man  asleep — he  who 
always  dropped  off  whenever  he  had  the  slightest  opportunity  ?  Had  he 
any  especial  reason  for  being  anxious  ?  “  Krauss,”  she  said,  “  do  you  know 
where  your  master  went  P  ” 

“No,  madame.” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  the  address  he  gave  to  the  driver  ?” 

“No,  madame,”  answered  Krauss  again  ;  and  then  he  added  :  “  Nothing 
can  have  happened  to  the  general,  madame  ;  he  had  his  sword  with  him.” 

Madame  Delorge  turned  silently  away.  She  felt  certain  now  that 
something  terrible  had  come  to  pass.  She  entered  her  son’s  room  and  kissed 
him  on  his  forehead  as  he  slept.  “  Poor  boy  !  ”  she  said.  “  God  grant  that 
he  will  not  awake  to  sorrow  !  ” 

The  dawn  broke  gray  and  cold,  and  suddenly  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at 
the  garden  gate  resounded  through  the  house."  “  It  is  he !  ”  she  cried — for 
she  thought  she  recognized  her  husband’s  way  of  ringing,  and  she  was 
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darting  towards  the  door  when  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  sank  on  to 
a  chair. 

There  she  remained  listening  to  every  sound.  She  heard  Krauss  open 
the  gate,  whioh  creaked  on  its  hinges.  Then  she  distinguished  several 
voices  and  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel  walk.  “  It  is  very  strange,”  she 
thought ;  “  Pierre  has  not  come  home  alone.” 

But  the  same  steps  entered  the  house — heavy  steps  coming  hearer  up  the 
stairs — unsteady  ones,  as  if  a  heavy  burden  were  being  carried.  Mad  with 
terror,  she  started  to  her  feet.  But  at  the  same  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  was  thrown^  open,  and  two  men,  whom  she  did  not  know',  came  in 
followed  by  Krausa,  who  was  as  white  as  the  plaster  of  the  wall  against 
which  he  leaned. 

“  My  husband !  ”  she  gasped. 

One  of  the  men,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  advanced 
towards  her.  “  Courage,  madame,”  he  said,  with  respectful  sympathy. 

She  understood,  poor  thing ;  and  in  a  faint  voice  murmured :  “Dead — is 
he  dead  ?  ”  “Her  eyes  closed,  as  if  she  could  not  look  the  terrible  truth  in 
the  face,  but  as  Krauss  started  forward  she  opened  them  and  waved  him 
aside.  **  Take  me  to  him,”  she  said ;  “  I  must  see  him !  Where  is  ho  ?  ” 

One  of  the  strangers  pointed  to  an  open  doorway,  and  Madame  Delorge 
rushed  through  it  into  her  husband’s  bedroom,  which  was  lighted  by  a 
single  candle  alone.  Upon  the  bed,  the  eider-down  quilt  of  which  had 
been  hastily  caught  off  and  thrown  into  a  comer,  lay  the  body  of  General 
Delorge,  already  cold  and  stiff.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  his  face  wore 
a  terrible  expression  of  mingled  hate  and  contempt.  His  coat  was  stained 
with  mud  and  partially  unbottoned,  and  one  of  his  epaulettes  was  missing. 
On  a  chair  near  the  bed  lay  his  cloak,  his  unsheathed  sword,  and  his  hat, 
the  plumes  of  which  were  drenched  with  rain. 

At  this  appalling  sight  the  poor  woman  stopped  short  with  dilated  eyes 
and  her  arms  extended,  as  if  to  ward  off  some  terrible  vision.  She  could  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  what  she  Baw.  But  this  only  lasted  for  a  moment. 
She  approached  the  bed  and  threw  both  arms  around  the  inanimate  body  of 
the  man  whom  she  adored,  as  if,  in  her  wild  grief,  she  hoped  that  her 
embraces  would  restore  life  to  the  heart  which  for  so  many  years  had  beaten 
only  for  herself. 

“Poor  woman !  ”  muttered  one  of  the  strangers,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to 
b®  heard  by  Krausa. 

But  at  this  moment  she  started  back  with  a  wild  look  of  horror. 
“  Blood !  ”  she  cried.  “  Blood  1  ” 

Her  hands  were  indeed  red  with  blood,  and  spots  could  be  seen  on  the 
lace  trimmings  of  her  sleeves.  “  Ah !  my  husband  has  been  assassinated,” 
she  added. 

But  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers  shook  his  head.  “  No !  ”  he  said, 
“  you  are  spared  that  crowning  sorrow.  General  Delorge  fell  in  a  duel.” 

“And  after  a  fair  and  honest  contest,”  added  the  other. 

She  looked  at  them  both  in  turn  without  seeming  to  understand  them, 
and  then  slowly  repeated  :  “  A  duel — honest  contest !  ” 

Meanwhile  the  two  men  talked  together  in  a  comer.  One  of  them — the 
younger  one — was  again  the  spokesman  ;  he  came  forward  and  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly.  “  We  were  charged,”  he  said,  “  with  a  most  fearful  mission.  We 
have  fulfilled  it,  and,  unless  we  can  serve  you,  or  you  have  some  orders  to 
give,  we  ask  your  permission  to  retire.”  He  waited  for  a  reply,  and,  as 
none  came,  he  added ;  “  Here  is  my  card,  madame,  and  I  beg  you  to 
oommaud  my  services  whenever  you  may  need  them.” 
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He  laid  a  card  on  the  mantel -shelf  as  he  spoke,  and  then  he  and  his 
companion  withdrew,  without  any  one  in  the  room  thinking  of  detaining  them. 

Madame  Delorge  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  holding  one  of  the 
dear,  cold  hands.  “Pierre,”  she  murmured,  “forgive  me.  It  is  I  who  have 
killed  you.  You  foresaw  this  death  the  day  you  spoke  of  retiring  from  the 
world  and  living  at  Glori&re.  And  I  prevented  you — poor  fool  that  I  was — 
and  it  was  I  who  led  you  into  the  midst  of  your  enemies - ” 

So  agonised  was  her  tone  that  poor  Krauss  could  not  bear  it.  He 
touched  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  “  Madame,”  he  said,  “  madame.” 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  “  At  GlosS&s  we  might  have  been  so 
happy,”  she  exclaimed — “  and  now  this  horrible,  sudden  death !  I  will  not 
live  without  you,  my  beloved - ” 

Poor  Krauss  sobbed  aloud.  “She  is  crazy,**  he  said.  “She  means 
to  kill  herself,  and  then  what  will  become  of  the  poor  children  and  I  ?  ”  He 
was  praying  for  some  help,  some  inspiration  from  Heaven,  when  suddenly 
he  heard  a  loud  cry  of  grief.  He  turned  and  beheld  Raymond,  who, 
arouBed  by  the  bustle,  had  oome  into  the  room.  The  lad  hastened  to  his 
mother,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck,  cried,  amid  convulsed 
sobs :  “  Dead  !  My  poor  father  is  dead  !  ” 

Perhaps  this  was  the  poor  woman’s  salvation.  Her  son’s  arms,  his  tears 
falling  on  her  face,  recalled  her  to  herself,  to  duty,  and  to  life.  She 
remembered  that  she  was  a  mother  as  well  as  a  wife ;  that  she  did  not  belong 
to  herself ;  that  she  had  no  right  to  die.  She  kissed  her  son  tenderly,  and 
for  a  time  murmured  soft,  broken  words.  At  last  she  spoke  aloud  again. 
“  Tell  me  all  you  know,  Krauss,”  she  said.  “  I  oan  boar  it  now.” 

The  old  soldier  looked  at  her  inquisitively.  “  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
tell  you,  madame  ?”  he  stammered. 

“  Tell  me  how  your  master  died,  Krauss.  There  was  a  duel — but  where, 
and  with  whom  P  ” 

‘  ‘  Alas  !  madame,  I  don't  know.” 

“Didn’t  these  men,  who  were  probably  the  general’s  seoonds,  give  you 
the  particulars  P  ” 

“  No,  madame — none.” 

She  naturally  supposed  that  he  was  conoealing  something  from  her,  and 
•o,  somewhat  harshly,  she  rejoined:  “ I  insist  on  your  speaking,  Krauss.” 

The  poor  fellow  was  desperate.  “On  my  honour,  madame,  I  know 
nothing.  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  never  asked  a  question.  I  hurried  to 
the  door  when  I  heard  the  bell — a  vehicle  was  there,  and  two  men  got  out 
and  asked  if  this  house  belonged  to  General  Delorge.  I  answered  yes. 
They  then  asked  whom  they  were  speaking  to,  and  when  I  said  I  was  the 
general’s  orderly  they  replied:  ‘Then  we  can  tell  you  everything.  Your 
master  has  just  been  killed  in  a  duel.’  I  felt  as  if  I  were  stunned,  and 
answered,  ‘  Impossible !  ’  ‘Not  impossible,’  said  the  men,  ‘for  the  body  is 
here,  and  you  must  help  us  to  carry  it  upstairs.’  Then  they  asked  if  the 
general  was  married,  and  where  you  were.  I  told  them  you  were  up, 
whereupon  they  said  that  was  better,  perhaps,  and  that  when  wo  had  carried 
the  body  upstairs  they  would  see  you,  if  you  were  willing.  This  is  just  what 
we  did,  ana  you  know  the  rest.” 

As  Krauss  spoke,  the  widow's  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  anger.  “And 
is  thiB  allp”  she  asked. 

“  All,  madame.” 

She  waved  her  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  bitter  ijony,  exclaimed :  “And  this 
is  the  way  of  the  world !  A  man  fights  a  duel — he  is  killed — and  his  friends 
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—his  seconds — perhaps  the  very  men  who  pushed  the  matter  to  this 
climax — think  they  have  done  their  entire  duty  when  they  have  brought  his 
body  back  to  his  house,  where  they  arrive  at  daylight,  and  said  to  his  widow, 
‘Here  is  your  husband ;  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  affair.’  ” 

Krauss  fully  understood  his  mistress’s  grief,  but  her  indignation  was 
beyond  his  comprehension.  In  his  judgment,  a  duel  was  one  of  those 
accidents  of  life,  like  a  fall  from  a  horse  or  a  cannon-ball— and  if  a  man  died 
it  little  mattered,  in  his  opinion,  whether  it  was  on  the  battle-field  or  in  his 
bed.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  strangers,  it  seemed  to  him  so  natural 
that  he  even  undertook  to  defend  them.  “Excuse  me,  madame,”  he 
remarked,  “  but  these  two  gentlemen  asked  you  before  they  left  if  they  could 
be  of  use  to  you.  ” 

“I  daresay  ;  but  I  did  not  notice,”  she  answered,  wearily. 

“  And  one  of  them  even  left  his  card.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  give  it  to  me.” 

He  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  read  aloud  :  “Dr.  J.  Buiron,  Rue  des 
Sausstayes.”  A  physician  then  had  been  present  at  the  duel,  or  had  been 
called  in  immediately  afterwards.  This  discovery  comforted  the  poor  wife, 
for  she  fancied  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  save  her  husband.  “  We 
must  see  this  Dr.  Buiron  again,  and  ask  him  for  the  particulars  !  ”  she  said, 
whereupon  Krauss  turned  to  go  at  once.  “  Wait,”  added  his  mistress,  “  you 
are  needed  here.  I  must  send  some  else — and  who  shall  that  be  ?  ” 

Madame  Delorge  had'  lived  a  life  of  great  retirement  at  all  times,  but 
since  her  return  to  Paris  it  had  almost  been  one  of  isolation.  Devoting 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  children  she  barely  saw  anyone,  and  it  seemed 
at  first  as  if  there  were  nobody  to  whom  she  could  turn  on  this  pressing 
emergency. 

_  Krauss  came  to  her  assistance.  “  You  know,  madame,  how  much  our 
neighbour,'  Monsieur  Ducoudray,  loved  my  master- — ” 

“  You  are  right,  go  to  him,”  replied  the  widow. 

This  M.  Ducoudray  was  Delorge’s  nearest  neighbour,  for  a  simple  hedge 
divided  their  respective  gardens.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  trade,  and 
had  retired  after  amassing  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  had  all  the  faults  of 
the  traditional  Parisian  of  the  middle  classes,  being  endowed  with  mingled 
simplicity  and  cunning.  He  was  sceptical  and  superstitious  ;  obliging,  and 
yet  selfish  ;  intensely  ignorant,  and  yet  always  ready  with  his  opinion  on  all 
subjects.  By  no  means  lacking  acuteness,  he  busied  himself  with  politics, 
found  fault  with  every  government,  constantly  advised  a  revolution,  and  was 
always  prepared  to  take  refuge  in  his  cellar  on  the  day  it  burst  out.  He  was 
a  widower,  with  one  child,  a  daughter,  married  in  the  provinces.  He  Ttas 
careful  of  his  dress,  looked  younger  than  his  years,  had  by  no  means  lost  the 
wish  to  please,  and  occasionally  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  marrying  again. 
His  intercourse  with  the  general  had  begun  with  the  flowers  and  vines  they 
had  exchanged ;  and  after  a  time  the  two  men  saw  each  other  every  day. 
Being  quite  at  home  in  Paris,  M.  Ducoudray  was  enabled  to  serve  the  general 
and  his  wife  in  many  little  ways.  He  enjoyed  executing  commissons,  and 
he  was  delighted,  for  instance,  when  the  general  asked  him  to  buy  a  Btock  of 
firewood  for  him. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  ten  minutes  after  Krauss  had  gone  for  him, 
entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Madame  Delorge  was  waiting.  He  was 
pale  and  trembling  with  emotion.  “Oh!  madame,”  he  cried,  “What  a 
terrible  misfortune !  ”  And  the  broken-hearted  widow  was  compelled  to  listen 
to  some  of  tho  e  well-meant  condolences  which  fall  on  great  sorrows  like 
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boiling  oil  on  live  coals.  “  It  is  a  very  strange  affair,**  said  M.  Ducoudray, 
“  for  it  is  not  natural  for  people  to  fight  duels  in  the  ifliddle  of  the  night.” 
Madame  Delorge  started.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  she  had  not  made  this 
reflection,  simple  as  it  was.  “  No,”  continued  the  Worthy  man,  “  affairs  of 
honour  are  not  usually  settled  like  that.  Seconds  are  chosen,  you  know,  on 
both  sides,  and  these  seconds  meet  and  settle  all  preliminaries.  At  least  this 
was  the  way  things  were  done  in  my  time.” 

When  he  at  last  stopped  talking,  Madame  Delorge  explained  what  she 
wanted  of  him. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “I  understand.  I  will  take  a  vehicle  at  once  and 
go  and  see-this  physician,  and  I  will  hasten  back  to  tell  you  what  he  says.” 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  hardly  had  he  gone  than  Krauss 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  general’s  bed-chamber.  “  Madame !  ”  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  madame  !  ” 

The  old  orderly  who  had  been  so  pale  with  anguish  a  moment  before  was 
now  transfigured.  Bright  colour  flushed  his  tawny  cheeks  and  his  eyes 
flamed  angrily. 

“  What  is  it  P  ”  asked  Madame  Delorge  in  dismay. 

“  It  is  this,  madame,”  replied  the  old  soldier,  with  a  threatening  gesture ; 
“  my  general  was  not  killed  in  a  duel !  ” 

She  did  not  at  first  grasp  his  meaning,  but  stared  at  him  wildly. 
“  Krauss,”  she  slowly  said,  “  what  do  you  mean  P  ” 

“  I  mean  what  I  say,  madame.  There  has  been  no  duel.” 

Madame  Delorge  started  to  her  feet.  “  I  am  his  wife — his  widow  !  I  am 
no  coward  !  Whom  have  you  seen  ?  Who  has  told  you  anything  ?  ” 

“No  one,  madame.  But  the  wound  tells  me  all.  Listen  to  me,  dearest 
mistress,  and  you  will  see  precisely  what  I  mean.  You  have  seen  my  gencraf 
and  I  when  we  were  teaching  Master  Raymond  to  fence.  You  noticed  that 
we  each  stood  sideways  so  as  to  present  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  our 
opponent.  Well — in  a  duel  the  position  is  the  same.  Consequently,  if  one 
receives  a  wound  it  is  on  the  side  nearest  one’s  adversary — that  is  to  say,  on 
the  side  of  the  arm  which  holds  the  sword.” 

Madame  Delorge  was  listening  breathlessly. 

“Now,”  continued  Krauss,  slowly  and  distinctly,  “  if  my  general  were  to 
fight  a  duel  which  side  would  be  present  to  his  adversary  ?  The  right  side  ? 
By  no  means.  No ;  for  since  Isly  he  has  not  been  able  to  use  his  right 
arm.” 

“  Yes,  yes  I  and  yesterday  he  could  not  hold  even  a  pistol  in  his  right 
hand.  I  see — my  God — 1  see !  ” 

“Exactly !  And  when  he  fenced  it  was  with  his  left  hand.  Very  well,  it 
is  under  the  right  breast,  and  well  towards  the  side  that  the  general  received 
the  terrible  wound  which  killed  him.  Tnis  proof  and  the  reasoning  were 
clear.  Besides,”  continued  the  old  soldier,  “I  have  another  proof. 
Yesterday  I  buckled  a  new  sword  to  my  master’s  side,  one  he  wore  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  that  this  sword  has  never  been 
crossed  with  another.” 

“  It  is  plain,  then,”  murmured  Madame  Delorge,half  fainting,  “  that  my 
husband  has  been  murdered !  ” 
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Foe  the  second  time  this  formidable  accusation  had  passed  the  heart-broken 
widow’s  lips ;  but  at  first  the  words  had  been  a  despairing  cry,  which  had 
escaped  her  almost  unconsciously,  when  she  saw  the  blood  on  her  hands — ■ 
whereas  this  time  the  charge  was  deliberate.  “  Krauss,”  ehe  said,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak,  “  go  to  the  police-oflice,  and  send  some  one  to  me  at  once !" 

At  this  moment  her  little  girl  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  poor  mother 
took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  passionately.  “  Yes,  my  darling,” 
she  said,  “  your  poor  father  shall  b«  avenged.  All  the  strength  of  mind  and 
body  which  God  has  endowed  me  with  shall  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.” 

She  could  say  no  more — her  sufferings  were  too  acute,  and  she  gave  the 
child  back  to  the  nurse,  bidding  the  latter  take  her  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Commissary  of  Police  arrived.  He  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  large  nose  and  small  eyes.  His  gait,  gestures,  and  voice  all 
indicated  that  he  had  an  extremely  good  opinion  of  himself.  An  old  gentle¬ 
man  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  coat  accompanied  him.  This  was  the  official 
physician  who  always  attended  on  such  dismal  occasions.  The  commissary 
spread  paper  and  pens  with  an  ink-bottle  on  the  table  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  then,  being  seated,  pompously  exclaimed :  “  Madame,  I  am  ready.” 

Rapidly,  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  Madame  Delorge  then  laid  before  him 
all  the  particulars  she  knew  of  this  disastrous  event,  mentioning  in  conclusion 
the  astonishment  of  her  neighbour,  M.  Ducoudray,  who  refused  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  duel  in  the  night,  and  her  own  suspicions  and  those  of  Krauss. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  asked  the  oommissary  who  was  quite  unmoved. 

“All,  sir.” 

Thereupon  he  took  the  floor,  and,  in  a  didactic  tone  he  pointed  out  to 
her  the  frequent  injustice  of  Buoh  suspicious.  He  was,  he  said,  far  from 
agreeing  with  M.  Ducoudray,  who  was  hardly  the  man  to  judge  of  such 
matters.  He  had  known  in  his  own  experience,  no  loss  than  ten  duels  in  the 
night.  Such  occurrences  might  be  rare  among  the  middle  classes,  but  among 
military  men  they  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Hot-blooded  men  are  not 
apt,  when  they  wear  swords,  to  think  much  of  the  time  or  place  at  which 
they  use  them.  He  was  long  in  expressing  this  opinion,  for  he  carefully 
rounded  his  periods  and  weighed  his  words,  and  frequently  looked  at  the 
medical  man  for  his  approbation. 

Madame  Delorge  felt  her  blood  boiling  in  her  veins.  “  In  short,  air—” 

she  began. 

But  he  imposed  silence  upon  her  with  a  majestic  gesture,  and  went  on  in  an 
unchanged  voice :  “  I  have  now  made  my  notes,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  defunct.” 

The  courageous  woman  rose  to  accompany  the  commissary,  and,  without 
heeding  his  advice  to  remain  where  she  was,  she,  herself,  opened  the  door 
leading  into  the  next  room.  Everything  was  already  changed  there,  thanks 
to, Krauss.  On  the  bed  now  drawn  out  of  the  alcove,  lay  the  body  of  the 
general,  covered  with  a  sheet,  which  fell  in  stiff  folds  to  the  floor.  At  the 
head  of  the  bed,  on  a  table  having  a  white  cloth,  stood  a  crucifix  between 
two  lighted  candles,  while  a  branch  of  palm  was  dipped  in  a  bowl  of  holy 
water.  Two  priests  were  kneeliug  in  front  of  the  crucifix  and  reciting  the 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  doctor  turned  down  the  sheet  and  examined  the  body,  now  undressed 
and  cleansed  of  all  stains  of  blood,  and  in  medical  terms  he  proceeded  to  Btate 
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the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  fatal  wound.  He  said  that  the  body 
showed  no  other  indications  of  recent  violence,  but  he  described  several  old 
scars,  particularly  one  on  the  right  arm,  and  concluded  his  examination  by 
expressing  the  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  preclude  the  idea  of  an 
honourable  duel.  If  the  death  were  the  result  of  a  crime,  the  crime  had  been 
committed  by  some  one  standing  very  close  to  the  general,  some  one  in  whom 
he  placed  every  confidence,  and  in  that  case  there  had  been  no  contest  of 
any  kind. 

“But,”  cried  honest  Krauss,  “the  crime  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  my 
master  is  wounded  in  the  right  side.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  a  sword  in  his  right  hand.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  “You  are  wandering  from  my  department,” 
he  said.  “I  can  only  state  what  I  see.  I  have  already  noted  that  the 
defunct  has  a  large  scar  on  his  right  arm.  But  I  cannot  now  tell  what  diffi¬ 
culty,  whether  great  or  small,  he  had  in  using  that  arm.” 

Then  came  the  examination  of  the  general’s -sword.  It  was  new,  as 
Krauss  had  said,  and  the  commissary  admitted  that  it  had  never  been  used. 
“But  the  general  may  have  employed  another  sword,”  he  added.  “I  know 
several  in  stances.  ’  ’ 

Here  Madame  Delorge  interposed.  “  Let  us  admit,  for  a  moment,  the 
supposition  that  my  husband  fought  a  duel—  that  he  used  another  sword  than 
his  own — why,  then,  in  that  case  is  his  own  out  of  the  scabbard  ?  ” 

But  the  commissary  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  this  acuteness,  and  he 
coolly  answered :  “  Justice  never  sleeps ;  and  if  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
madame,  it  will  certainly  be  punished.”  He  thereupon  put  the  general’s 
sword  back  into  the  scabbard  and  sealed  it,  lighting  his  wax  at  one  of  the 
candles  which  burned  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  saying  as  ho  did  so  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  examine  it  again. 

The  doctor  had  by  this  time  finished  his  dreary  task,  and  had  spread  the 
sheet  over  the  general’s  body  again.  The  two  men  then  rapidly  completed 
the  remaining  formalities  of  the  law,  and,  bowing  low,  they  retired  with 
slow  and  solemn  steps. 

A  thousand  lamentable  details  then  claimed  Madame  Delorge’s  attention ; 
it  is  only  in  romances  that  great  griefs  are  never  intruded  upon  by  vulgar 
cares  and  the  odious  requirements  of  civilization.  Alone,  without  any  rela¬ 
tives,  without  friends  to  spare  her  this  additional  trial,  the  unhappy  widow 
was  compelled  to  occupy  herself  with  all  the  dismal  details  of  the  funeral ; 
and  there  were  letters  also  to  be  written.  In  addition  to  this,  the  shock  to 
Raymond’s  nerves  proved  so  great  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  alarmingly  ill. 
All  this  confusion  and  activity  prevented  Madame  Delorge  from  noticing  the 
fact  that  M.  Ducoudray  had  not  returned,  although  he  had  started  off  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  quite 
dark  before  he  arrived,  and  in  what  a  state  he  was !  Pale,  exhausted,  and 
covered  with  mud. 

“  Good  heavens!”  cried  Madame  Delorge,  “  what  has  happened  to  yon  ?  ” 

The  worthy  man  smiled  faintly.  “  Nothing,  madame,  except  that  I 
could  find  neither  cab  nor  omnibus.  I  got  caught  in  a  shower,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  back  through  the  mud.  But  that’s  nothing.  I  have  ful¬ 
filled  my  mission,  and  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.” 

He  thereupon  settled  himself  in  his  chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  whoso 
narrative  was  likely  to  prove  a  lengthy  one.  “  On  leaving  here,”  he  said,  “I 
went  at  once  to  Dr.  Buiron’s,  but  he  was  out ;  his  servant  told  me  he  would 
return,  however,  at  one  o’clock,  as  that  was  his  consultation  hour.  As  I  had 
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two  hours  before  me,  I  then  went  to  breakfast,  bnt  I  returned  at  one,  and 
found  the  doctor,  who  seems  to  me  a  very  honest  man.  As  soon  as  he  knew 
that  I  came  from  you,  he  said,  *  I  counted  on  being  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  the  occurrences  of  last  night,  and  so  I  wrote  them  down  before  I  slept.' 
This  paper,  madame,  he  confided  to  me,  and  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
now  proceed  to  read  it.  ” 

M.  Duooudray  thereupon  wiped  his  spectacles,  drew  a  paper  from  hia 
pocket,  unfolded  it,  and  began  to  read  as  follows  : — “An  account  of  what 
happened,  to  me  on  the  night  from  November  30  th  to  December  1st,  1851.  It  was 
about  two  o’clock,  and  I  was  asleep,  when  my  door-bell  rang  violently.  My 
servant  almost  immediately  entered  my  room  with  a  young  cavalry  offioer, 
who,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  said"  to  me  :  ‘  Doctor,  a  great  misfortune 
has  just  occurred ;  one  of  our  generals  is  mortally  wounded.  Come  with  me 
quickly.’  I  dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  followed  this  officer.  He  led 
me  to  the  Elysee— to  the  palace  of  the  prince -president.  But  we  did  not  go 
in  by  the  main  gate.  He  opened  a  side  entrance,  crossed  a  court-yard,  and 
finally  introduced  me  into  a  large  gallery  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
lighted  by  a  lantern,  whiob  seemed  to  have  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
stable.  We  there  found  three  men  wearing  evening  dress.  They  were  talking 
with  great  earnestness,  and  evidently  belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  society. 
They  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  when  I  appeared,  and  hastily  led 
me  to  a  comer,  where,  under  a  cloak,  there  lay  a  man  in  a  general’s  uniform— 
they  called  him  General  Delorge.  I  instantly  saw  that  he  must  have  been 
dead  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  However,  I  made  an  examination,  and 
discovered  a  sword  wound  in  the  right  side,  which  must  have  been  almost 
immediately  fatal.  I  asked  what  had  happened,  and  was  told  that  General 
Delorge  and  one  of  his  colleagues  had,  after  a  violent  altercation,  gone  out 
into  the  garden  and  fought  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  held  by  a  stable-boy. 
No  reply  was  made  to  various  questions  I  addressed  to  the  party,  but  I  was 
asked  to  accompany  one  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  late  General’s  house  and 
deliver  the  body  to  his  widow.  This  I  could  not  refuse  to  do.  A  cab  was 
sent  for,  in  wmch  the  corpse  was  placed,  and  I  got  in  with  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  unknown  to  me.  He  did  not  speak  one  word  on  our  way  to 
Passy,  and  when  we  left  the  house  after  fulfilling  our  mission  he  merely 
said:  ‘Take  the  cab — I  have  business  in  this  neighbourhood.’  He  then 
handed  me  two  hundred  francs  in  two  nofcfes.  On  my  return  to  my  room  I 
wrote  down  these  facts,  which  I  swear  to  be  precisely  accurate.” 

"Whiter  than  snow — with  dilated  eyes  and  her  hands  clutching  hold  of  the 
arms  of  her  chair — Madame  Delorge  leaned  forward,  listening  to  each  word, 
which  confirmed  all  her  suspicions.  Why  this  mystery  unless  there  were. 
Borne  crime  to  hide  P  Why  was  this  body  concealed  in  this  lower  room — why 
this  conference  between  these  men — this  tardy  summoning  of  a  physician — 
the  going  and  coming  through  these  private  doors,  and  this  obstinate  refusal 
to  reply  to  all  questions  ?  Thus  pondering,  the  poor  woman,  when  M. 
Ducoudray  ceased  to  read,  murmured  half  to  herself :  “  We  must  have 
proofs!  And  how  shall  we  procure  them  P  ”  The  worthy  man  slowly  took  a 

finch  of  snuff,  and  then  rejoined:  “These  are  the  facts,  and  this  is  all 
could  hear  from  the  doctor.  However,  I  then  determined  to  go  to 
the  Elysee.” 

Madame  Delorge  started.  “  Oh !  monsieur,”  she  exclaimed,  “how  can 
I  ever  thank  you - ” 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  deprecatory  gesture.  “  When  I  take  an  idea 
into  my  head,”  he  said,  “  I  am  apt  to  carry  it  out  without  much  delay,  and 
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three  minutes  later  I  was  at  the  president’s  palace.  I  had  decided  to  address 
myself  to  the  commandant — a  tall,  handsome  man,  who  at  first  looked  at  me 
with  rather  a  suspicious  air.  No,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place 
the  night  before  at  the  Elysee ;  he  was  relieved  at  midnight,  and  the  officer 
on  duty  had  said  nothing  of  any  extraordinary  event.  And  as  I  continued 
to  talk,  he  begged  me  politely,  but  firmly,  to  leave  the  guard-room,  and 
allow  him  to  attend  to  his  duties.  That  was  not  very  encouraging.  But  I 
would  not  own  myself  beaten.  I  determined  to  try  and  enter  the  palace.  I 
went  to  the  main  entrance  and  said  as  I  entered,  ‘  Upholsterer  ?  ’  But  a 
doorkeeper  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  wheeled  me  round — ‘  Upholsterers,*  said 
he,  ‘do  not  come  in  at  this  gate.'  ” 

M.  Ducoudray  might  have  made  his  tale  less  lengthy,  but  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  interrupt  him.  “Thus  defeated,”  said  he,  “  I  tried 
another  device.  I  stood  outside  near  the  gate,  determined  to  accost  all  the 
officers  who  came  out.  Ah,  madame,  the  military  men  of  my  youth  were 
more  polite  than  those  of  to-day  !  Every  one  to  whom  I  spoke  glared  at 
me  disdainfully,  and  said :  ‘  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Duel !  I  know 
nothing  of  any  duel !  ’  ” 

To  Madame  Delorge  this  was  only  another  proof  of  the  mystery  in  which 
the  crime  was  enshrouded.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  to  much  liked 
and  respected  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  surely  have  created  a  great 
sensation  .among  his  brother  officers. 

“  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  discouraged,”  continued  M.  Ducoudray, 
“  when  I  noticed  a  man  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  wearing  civilian  dress. 
However,  his  moustache  and  his  general  demeanour  indicated  that  he  was 
an  officer.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  without  the  least  preamble  I  said ,  ‘  Sir, 
I  am  the  nearest  relative  of  General  Delorge.’  By  the  start  he  gave  I  saw 
that  he  knew  more  than  the  others,  but  he  nevertheless  answered  me  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  '  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  he  was  brought  home  dead  this 
morning  at  daybreak  ;  the  persons  who  brought  him  said  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  but  they  did  not  give  either  the  name  of  his  adversary  or  those  of  his 
seconds.  We  are  resolved  to  know  them.  I  spoke  very  loudly,  and  made 
a  great  many  gesticulations.  The  passers-by  stopped  to  know  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  my  man  did  not  like  this.  ‘  For  Heaven’s  sake,’  he  said, 
« don’t  talk  so  loud.  I  know  something  about  the  affair,  and  after  all  I  see 
no  harm  in  telling  you  what  I  know.  Last  evening,  Madame  Salvage,  the 
former  friend  of  Queen  Ilortense,  and  who,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
does  the  honours  of  the  palace,  held  a  small  reception  there.  I  was  among 
the  guests.  About  midnight  I  was  talking  with  some  friends  in  the  vestibule 
when  I  heard  voices  raised  in  dispute  on  the  stairs.  Two  men  who  were  in 
a  towering  rage,  and  one  whom  I  recognised  as  General  Delorge,  were 
coming  down.  The  other  one  said  to  him :  ‘We  have  our  swords,  sir,  and 
there  is  the  garden  ;  a  groom  from  the  Btables  will  hold  a  lantern.’  There¬ 
upon  they  went  out,  and  this  morning  I  learned  that  poor  Delorge  had  been 
killed.’  ” 

Madame  Delorge  rose  to  her  feet.  “And  the  other  man!  ”  she  cried, 
**  what  was  his  name  f  ” 

“  Alas  !  ”  answered  M.  Ducoudray,  “  the  porson  I  spoke  to  would  not,  or 
could  not  tell  it  me.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by  threats.  I  told  him  that 
ft  duel  without  seconds  is  an  assassination,  to  which  he  rejoined  that  there 
was  a  witness  if  there  were  no  seconds  ;  and  when  I  asked  what  witness  he 
meant,  he  replied  :  ‘  The  groom  who  held  the  lantern.’  Now,  Madame,  it  is 
this  groom  that  we  must  find,  for  he  must  know  the  truth  !  ” 
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Overwhelmed  by  a  conviction  of  her  own  helplessness,  Madame  Delorge 
could  not  speak.  What  could  she  do  ?  She  was  a  widow,  friendless,  without 
influence  or  support,  and.  her  plans  had  already  been  disapproved  of  by  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  who  had  talked  to  her  of  the  wickedness  of  suspicions. 

“In  your  place,  madame,”  said  Ducoudray,  “  I  should  appeal  to  Borne  of 
the  general’s  friends.  Some  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  take  up  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  I  knew  who  they  were - ” 

“Wait  a  moment !  ”  said  Madame  Delorge,  as  she  hastened  from  the 
room,  soon  reappearing  with  a  little  book  in  which  her  husband  had  noted 
down  addresses.  She  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves  and  read  name  after 
name,  at  hap-hazard:  “Comte  de  Commarin,  Rue  de  l’Universite ;  The 
Due  de  Champdoce,  Rue  de  Varennes;  General  Changarnier,  Rue  du  Fau¬ 
bourg-Saint  Honors ;  General  Lamorici6re,  RueLas  Cases ;  General  Bedeau, 
Rue  de  l’Universite.  ” 

“  That’s  enough,”  interrupted  Ducoudray.  “  If  one  of  the  generals  you 
have  named  would  take  your  cause  in  hand,  why  if  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  as  I  believe,  General  Delorge  will  be  avenged.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  low  firm  voice,  replied ;  “  I 
will  act  to-morrow.” 


VI. 


It  was  the  second  of  December,  1851,  a  Tuesday.  After  a  night  of  sleepless 
sorrow  passed  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved, 
Madame  Delorge  sent  for  a  cab  and  drove  away  from  her  home.  She  had 
often  heard  her  husband  speak  of  General  Bedeau  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  loyal  men  in  the  army.  She  had  often  seen  him,  and  often  received 
him  at  her  table  while  they  were  residing  in  Algeria.  It  was  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  that  she  thought  of  first  applying,  and  on  her  way  to  his  residence  she 
asked  herself  what  she  should  say  to  arouse  his  sympathy  effectually.  But 
a  sudden  shock  interrupted  the  course  of  her  reflections.  Her  cab  had  been 
stopped  near  the  Pont  d’lena,  and  in  some  surprise  she  looked  out  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause,  and  also  the  meaning  of  the  noise  she  heard.  It  was  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  three  or  four  batteries,  passing  at  full  speed  across 
the  bridge,  and  turning  abruptly  to  the  right  along  the  Quai  de  Billy. 
Madame  Delorge  could  distinguish  the  cannons  and  caissons  and  the  soldiers 
in  their  long  blue  overcoats,  while  the  officers,  sabres  in  hand,  galloped  up 
and  down  the  column,  shouting  their  commands  in  voices  which  rose  above 
the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  As  soon  as  this  body  had  swept  by,  the  cab  went 
on  again,  but  not  very  far,  for  midway  down  the  Quai  de  la  Conference  it 
stopped  afresh,  and  Madame  Delorge  heard  her  driver  bandying  words  with 
some  one  she  could  not  see.  She  lowered  the  glass  in  front.  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  It  seems,”  said  the  man,  sulkily,  “that  vehicles  are  not  allowed  to  pass. 
Look,  madame !  ” 

She  looked — and  saw  that  the  whole  length  of  the  Champs  Elysdes — 
as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — was  filled  with  cavalry  drawn  up  arranged 
in  line. 

“  They  say,”  grumbled  the  coachman,  “  that  we  must  cross  the  Seine  by 
the  Pont  d’lena.  It’s  abominable,  I  think !  ”  and  as  he  turned  his  horse’s 
head  he  said,  with  an  oath,  “  The  devil  take  all  reviews !  ” 

Madame  Delorge  also  supposed  that  a  review  was  going  on,  and  waa 
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troubled  leat  she  might,  consequently  fail  to  find  General  Bedeau  at  home. 
All  the  troops  in  Paris  seemed  to  have  turned  out  of  their  quarters.  Regi¬ 
ments  -were  spread  out  along  the  left  hank  of  'the  Seine,  while  others 
were  massed  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  and  around  the  Palace  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif.  Here  the  cab  could  move  no  further,  and  Madame 
Delorge  determined  to  proceed  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  But  the  further 
she  went  the  more  astonished  she  became  at  the  immense  number  of  men 
under  arms.  The  whole  neighbourhood,  moreover,  had  a  strange  look.  An 
unusual  number  of  police  were  moving  about,  and  groups  clustered  at  every 
corner  reading  placards  affixed  to  the  walls.  Madame  Delorge  knew 
nothing  of  the  intrigues  and  the  political  passions  of  this  troubled  epoch, 
and  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  excitement.  After  all,  what  did  it 
matter  to  her  ?  Grief  is  selfish,  and  she  saw  no  connection  between  this 
agitation  and  her  husband’s  death. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  she  hurried  on,  but  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  de  Bellechasse  and  the  Rue  de  1’ University  she  could  go  no  further,  for 
a  compact  crowd  had  assembled  there.  A  man  was  talking  with  angry 
vehemence  in  the  centre  of  the  throng,  and  she  instinctively  stopped  to  hear 
what  he  said.  “  It  is  an  unheard-of  crime  !  a  most  monstrous  thing  to  arrest 
a  man  like  that !  ”  On  hearing  this,  Madame  Delorge  turned  to  an  old  man 
at  her  side  who  seemed  to  be  as  angry  as  the  others.  “  Who  is  it,”  she 
asked,  “  that  has  been  arrested  ?  ” 

“  Bedeau,  madame,  General  Bedeau.” 

She  nearly  fainted  at  the  news,  and  then  with  the  idea  that  the  man  was 
playing  a  joke  upon  her,  she  said :  “  Impossible !  you  are  not  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“  I  am,  indeed,”  he  answered.  “  Bedeau  was  arrested  this  morning  as  if  he 
had  been  a  vile  criminal — dragged  out  of  bed  by  six  agents  of  the  police,  and 
carried  off  to  prison.  He  struggled  bravely,  and  called  from  the  window  of 
the  cab :  *  Treason !  Treason !  I  am  General  Bedeau.  Help,  citizens !  It 
is  the  Vice-President  of  the  National  Assembly  who  is  being  carried 
away !  ’  ” 

“Yes,”  interposed  another  man,  “that  is  exactly  what  he  said.” 

At  this  moment  a  body  of  police  arrived  to  clear  the  street,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  crowd  scattered  in  every  direction,  while  Madame 
Delorge  took  refuge  under  a  door- way.  The  poor  woman  decided  to  go  and 
see  General  Lamorici&re,  since  to  reach  Bedeau  was  impossible.  Accordingly 
she  turned  back,  and  at  last  entered  the  Rue  de  Las-Cases,  where  all  was 
calm,  silent,  and  deserted.  There  was  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  from 
one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  The  door  of  number  11  stood  open,  and 
Madame  Delorge  entered.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  an  old  woman, 
who  was  evidently  the  concierge,  talking  with  two  young  men,  lodgers  in 
the  house.  Madame  Delorge  went  toward  them,  and,  with  a  tinge  of 
anxiety  in  her  voice,  asked:  “  Where  shall  I  find  General  LamoricRre ?  ” 

The  group  started  back  and  examined  her  with  distrust.  But  at  last  the 
ooncierge  answered :  “  He  is  arrested.” 

Madame  Delorge  caught  at  the  wall  for  support.  “  He,  too !  ”  she 
eried. 

“Yes,  madame— this  morning  at  daybreak.  He  called  for  aid,  and  they 
told  him  they  would  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue.” 
The  woman’s  eyes  blazed  as  Bhe  continued  :  “When  the  police  came  they 
told  my  husband  to  take  them  to  the  general’s  rooms,  and  he  wouldn’t  do 
*o.  He  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  *  Robbers !  Help !  ’  And  then  do  you 
Jmow  what  happened  f  ”  As  she  spoke  she  threw  open  the  door  of  her  room 
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and  showed  a  poor  fellow  groaning  on  the  bed.  “  That’s  the  state  the 
wretches  left  him  in,”  she  cried.  There  were  ten  of  them,  and  then  they 
wanted  to  kill  him,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  them  cut  him  with  his  sword.  But 
if  there’s  justice  left  in  France  to-day  we’ll  have  it.” 

Seeing  the  ungovernable  emotion  of  Madame  Delorge,  the  two  young 
men  thought  she  must  be  a  relative  of  the  illustrious  general,  and  so  they 
courteously  said,  “  Don’t  be  troubled,  madame,  there’s  no-  danger— no  one 
will  dare  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  Besides,  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  is 
arrested — Cavaignac,  Changamier,  Charras,  and  Thiers  himself,  are  pro¬ 
bably  all  at  Mazas  by  this  time  !  ” 

Without  waiting  to  hear  another  word,  Madame  Delorge  turned  and  fled. 
All  her  hopes  were  crushed.  To  whom  could  she  turn  now  P  Who  would 
aid  her  now  that  all  those  on  whom  she  relied  were  in  prison  P  However, 
she  hurried  on  towards  the  Palace  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Troops  were 
drawn  up  all  round  the  square,  and  under  the  portico  she  saw  a  confused 
mass  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Near  her  a  voice  called  out :  “  The  represen¬ 
tatives,  too !  ” 

“The  representatives  first!  ”  replied  another  voice.  So  then,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  to  be  driven  from  the  palace  by  the 
soldiery !  However,  some  of  them  resisted,  whereupon  they  were  pushed 
and  buffeted,  while  two  or  three  who  attempted  to  address  the  crowd  were 
hustled  down  a  side  Btreet.  Madame  Delorge  was  nearly  taken  off  her  feet 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  when  suddenly  a  man,  whom  she  recognized  as  a 
representative  she  had  often  seen  with  her  husband,  came  towards  her,  In 
a  hoarse  voice  he  abruptly  said  to  her,  “You  are  Madame  Delorge,  I  believe  P” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  madame,  you  see  what  is  going  on.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  strangles  the  Republic  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend  and  protect. 
He  dissolves  the  Assembly  at  the  point  of  the  bavonet.  And  he  has  found 
generals  in  the  Frenoh  army  willing  to  aid  him  in  this  dastardly  betrayal  of  his 
trust.  But  General  Delorge,  madame,  is  the  soul  of  honour  and  loyalty. 
Does  he  know  what  is  going  on  ?  Go  to  him,  I  implore  you,  and  beg  him 
to  hasten  here.” 

“  General  Delorge  is  dead,”  replied  the  widow  in  a  choked  voioe. 

“Dead  !  ”  repeated  the  deputy,  like  an  echo  ;  and  then,  transported  with 
rage,  he  cried  :  “But  we  will  avenge  him,  madame;  we  will  avenge  him! 
He  could  not  be  bought  it  seems.  This  coup  d'itat  cannot  succeed!” 

Madame  Delorge  felt  that  she  had  at  last  met  one  of  those- courageous 
men  who  are  revolted  by  crime,  and  are  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
just  cause  of  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed.  But  at  this  moment  she  saw  him 
surrounded  by  a  gesticulating  crowd.  She  wished  to  speak  to  him  again, 
but  it  was  impossible.  The  surging  crowd  carried  her  further  and  further 
away.  Young  men  were  shouting  at  her  side:  “The  Constitution  is 
violated !  Louis  Bonaparte  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  !  ” 

By  this  time  Madame  Delorge  began  to  have  a  dim  perception  of  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  her  husband’s  murder.  This  plot,  which  had 
slowly  matured  in  darkness,  needed  many  accomplices.  One  word  from  any 
of  the  generals  might  have  defeated  it,  and  this  word  her  husband  might 
have  uttered.  Perhaps  he  had  discovered  the  secret,  or  it  might  have  been 
heedlessly  confided  to  him  by  one  of  those  conoemed.  At  last,  then, 
Madame  Delorge  realized  how  closely  her  destiny  was  associated  with  that 
of  the  coup  d'itat.  If  it  failed  she  would  not  laok  assistance  in  her  work  of 
vengeance;  but  if  it  succeeded,  she  would  never  be  listened  to. 
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Suddenly  a  sharp  pang  came  to  her  heart.  The  general’s  funeral  was  to 
take  place  at  three  o’clock ;  it  was  now  twelve,  and  she  was  at  an  appalling 
distance  from  home.  She  forgot  her  fatigue,  and  hastened  back  to  the  spot 
she  had  left  her  cab ;  but  it  was  no  longer  there — the  driver  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  before  the  advancing  troops,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
search  that  she  at  last  found  it  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  “  Home !  ”  she  said, 
as  she  sunk  into  her  seat;  “and  drive  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.” 

This  was  a  simple  order  to  give,  but  one  that  proved  impossible  to 
execute  bn  account  of  the  incessant  movements  of  the  troops.  The  driver 
whipped  up. his  horse,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  just  as  he  entered  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
was  advancing  on  horseback  down  the  avenue,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
escort,  among  which  she  recognized  the  Comte  de  Combelaine.  Then  a 
sudden  inspiration  flashed  through  her  mind,  and  extending  her  arms,  “  It 
is  he  1  ”  she  cried ;  “  it  is  he !  ” 

But  the  cry  was  unheard  in  the  noise,  except  by  De  Combelaine,  who 
glanced  into  the  cab.  His  eyes  met  the  widow’s,  and  in  them  her  fancy  read 
a  gleam  of  the  ironical  triumph  which  is  born  of  impunity.  And  why  not  ? 
If  the  result  of  the  coup  d'itat  yet  seemed  doubtful  near  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
all  foretold  a  victory  here  near  the  Elysees.  The  prince,  surrounded  by  his 
gorgeous  escort — all  gold  and  feathers — was  smiling  and  bowing  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  while  above  the  sound  of  trumpet  and  bugle  there 
rose  from  among  the  intoxioated  troops  not  only  shouts  of  “Long  live  the 
President !  ”  but  the  more  significant  one  of  “  Long  live  the  Emperor !  ”  In 
the  crowd  on  the  pavement  Madame  Delorge  detected  consternation  and 
stupefaction,  but*  threats  and  imprecations  were  rare.  Only  one  or  two 
sceptics  hazarded  allusions  to  Louis  Napoleon’s  previous  ventures  at 
Boulogne  and  Strasburg.  “It  is  all  over !  ”  murmured  the  poor  woman. 
“  All  over !  ” 

The  triumphal  cortege  passed  on.  The  driver  was  then  able  to  move 
again,  and  twenty  minutes  later  the  vehicle  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the 
villa  at  Passy,  where  faithful  Krauss  awaited  his  mistress.  “  Ah  !  madame,” 
he  cried,  “  we  have  been  so  anxious  ever  since  you  left.  M.  Ducoudray  was 
just  going  to  look  for  you ;  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.” 

It  was  two  o’clock,  and  the  undertakers  were  already  there.  The  door 
of  the  house  was  hung  with  black.  “Where  is— my  husband  ?  ”  asked  the 
poor  woman. 

Krauss  trembled  apprehensively.  “Alas!”  he  said,  “the  coffin  was 
brought  some  time  ago,  and  I  laid  my  general  in  it.” 

“You  did  right,”  she  answered,  as  with  automatic  steps,  and  with  fixed, 
tearless  eyes,  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  coffin  stood  on  three  trestles,  covered  with  a  black  pall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bedroom.  On  the  pall  lay  a  large  white  cross,  and  neat  by  knelt 
two  priests  and  M.  Ducoudray.  “  Let  every  one  leave  the  room,”  said  the 
widow,  in  a  tone  whieh  admitted  of  no  questions,  “  and  send  my  son  to  me.” 

She  was  obeyed,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  alone  before  the  coffin  which 
contained  not  only  all  that  was  mortal  of  her  husband,  but  also  her  very 
happiness,  her  hopes,  her  youth.  She  shivered  at  the  thought  that  any 
other  hands  than  hers  had  laid  the  lawn  over  the  face  which  would  soon 
crumble  into  dust,  and  she  was  about  to  give  orders  to  have  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  removed  again  when  she  felt  her  dress  pulled  from  behind.  It  was 
her  son  w&o  sobbed:  “  Mamma,  it  is  I ;  you  sent  for  me.  Oh !  do  speak  to 
me!” 
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She  took  his  hand,  and  holding  it  in  hers,  laid  it  on  the  coffin,  “  I  sent 
for  you,  my  son,"  she  said,  “  in  hopes  that  the  recollection  of  this  fright¬ 
ful  moment  may  never  leave  your  mind.  You  were  a  child  yesterday,  but 
this  terrible  misfortune  makes  you  a  man.  You  have  a  sacred  duty  to 
fulfil." 

The  little  fellow  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

“  You  have  been  told,"  she  continued — “I  told  you  myself — that  your 
father  was  killed  in  a  duel.  That  is  not  true.  Your  father — a  brave  and 
gallant  soldier — was  assassinated,  and  I  know  his  murderer !  Yes,  I  am 
ready  to  swear  that  I  know  him.  She  gasped  for  breath,  and  thin  went 
on  more  slowly,  emphasising  each  word,  “Everything  will  be  done,  my  boy, 
to  conceal  the  truth ;  and  maybe  all  our  efforts  will  prove  useless.  Maybe 
the  assassin  will  appear  far  beyond  and  above  our  reach.  That  does  not 
matter,  Raymond,  your  father  shall  be  avenged.  To  this  work  I  shall  con¬ 
secrate  my  life — you  must  do  the  same.  Swear  to  me,  my  son,  that  you 
will  devote  all  your  energy,  all  your  intelligence,  and  all  your  strength  to 
this  sacred  cause." 

With  a  solemn  gesture  Raymond  raised  his  hand,  and  answered  “  I 
swear !  ” 

Before  Madame  Delorge  could  add  another  word  heavy  steps  were  heard 
outside,  and  some  undertakers’  assistants  appeared  at  the  door,  remarking 
“The  coffin  looks* as  if  it  were  pretty  heavy.” 

They  proceeded  to  raise  the  black  drapery,  and  then  the  widow  felt  as  if 
her  heart  were  breaking  and  her  reason  deserting  her.  “  No,  you  shall  not 
take  him  away,”  she  cried,  clutching  at  the  coffin.  But  it  was  the  last 
effort  she  made — her  arm  fell  beside  her,  and  she  Bank,  an  inert  mass,  upon 
the  floo- 
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It  was  midnight  before  Madame  Delorge  recovered  the  power  of  suffering. 
She  was  lying  on  her  son’s  bed,  and  her  maid  was  asleep  in  a  chair  hard  by. 
The  poor  woman  realised  that  she  had  only  recovered  consciousness  to  fall 
into  that  leaden  slumber  which  follows  a  season  of  intense  emotion.  But  a, 
great  peace  rested  upon  her  soul.  Her  grief  was  not  less  overwhelming,  it 
was  simply  calmer.  She  now  felt  capable  of  facing  her  present  situation  and 
the  duties  which  belonged  to  her  future.  Her  maid  awoke  with  a  start,  and, 
approaching  the  bed,  asked  her  :  “  Are  you  better,  madame  F  ” 

“  Yes,  much  better — where  are  my  children  ?  ” 

“  Both  asleep,  madame.  But  M.  Ducoudray  would  not  leave  until  you 
were  better." 

“  Very  well,  then,  give  me  my  dressing  gown — I  will  see  him.  I  am  not 
ill — and  I  must  see  M.  Ducoudray.” 

That  gentleman  was  eager  to  hear  what  Madame  Delorge  had  done  that 
morning.  He  had  vaguely  heard  of  the  coup  d’etat,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
go  into  the  city  to  obtain  more  information  until  he  had  seen  her.  He  started 
up  as  the  widow  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  when  his  eyes  rested  upon 
her  the  words  he  would  have  spoken  died  away  upon  his  lips.  And  no 
wonder ;  her  hair  had  grown  white — as  is  rarely  the  case  in  real  life,  though 
in  romances  it  is  of  common  occurrence — and  twenty  hours  had  done  the 
melancholy  work  of  twenty  years.  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful,  happy  wife, 
was  no  more  ;  the  cold  and  stately  person  he  beheld  was  the  Widow  Delorge. 
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But  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  amazement ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  per¬ 
ceived  it.  She  at  once  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  morning’s  story.  He  was 
utterly  bewildered  and  enraged — all  the  more  so,  indeed,  as  he  was  a  Liberal 
to  the  back-bone.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  tyrant,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  had  even  done  much,  in  a  quiet  way,  towards  the  fall  of  the 
oppressor — for  which  on  bended  knee,  in  the  silence  of  his  own  room,  he  now, 
morning  and  night,  implored  the  forgiveness  of  Almighty  God.  In  short, 
he  shared  all  the  widow’s  suspicions.  They  both  decided  that  the  general 
must  have  been  aware  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  plot,  that  advances  had  been  made 
to  him,  that  he  had  rejected  them  and  even  threatened  to  expose  the  whole 
affair,  and  had  thereupon  been  killed  so  that  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy 
might  not  be  revealed.  But  was  the  murderer  M.  de  Combelaine  P  This 
was  a  point  that  M.  Ducoudray  was  not  prepared  to  admit ;  for  he  remarked 
that  a  smile  on  a  man’s  lips  was  no  proof  that  he  had  committed  a  crime. 

“  But  he  did  !  I  know  he  did,”  cried  Madame  Delorge.  “  That  man  has 
been  our  evil  genius.  All  our  misfortunes  date  from  the  day  when  he,  with 
his  two  companions,  arrived  at  Oran.  They  were  then  preparing  this  coup 
tT Slat.  Now  I  know  what  they  roust  have  proposed  to  my  husband  when  they 
were  so  ignominiously  dismissed  from  our  house.  I  have  never  since  seen  M. 
de  Maumussy,  but  Da  Combelaine  has  been  here  twice.  I  know  I  am  right ; 
this  is  one  of  those  presentiments  which  never  deceive.” 

“In  all  this  public  excitement,”  remarked  M.  Ducoudray,  “my  poor 
friend’s  death  will  pass  almost  unperceived.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  dear 
madame,  but  when  Paris  is  calm  again  the  general’s  death  will  have  been  for- 
gotton.  I  doubt  even  if  we  shall  obtain  an  inquest.  And  our  witnesses,  where 
are  they  ?  ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Krauss,  who  was  bran¬ 
dishing  a  paper.  The  good  old  fellow  checked  himself  on  seeing  Madame 
Delorge,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  he 
began  :  “lam  afraid  that  Marie,  the  cook,  has  made  a  great  blunder.  To-day, 
while  the  funeral  was  going  on,  a  man  came  to  Bpeak  to  madame  on  important 
business  ;  in  connection,  he  said,  with  my  poor  master.  Madame  was  asleep, 
and  the  cook  was  alone — for  we  had  all  gone  to  the  cemetery — so  she  sent  the 
man  away  again.  He  went  off  reluctantly  she  said ;  but  before  doing  so  he 
asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  wrote  this.” 

So  saying  Krauss  handed  the  paper  to  his  mistress,  who  after  reading  it  at 
a  glance,  passed  it  on  to  Ducoudray.  “You  ask  for  witnesses,”  she  said, 
puietly.  “  What  do  you  think  of  that  one  ?  ” 

The  writing  on  this  paper  ran  as  follows:  “Laurent  Cornevin,  groom  at 
the  JSlgsSe  stables ,  residing  at  Montmartre ,  Rue  Mer cadet.  No.  16.” 

M.  Ducoudray  started  up  in  excitement.  “  It  is  the  very  one  !  ”  he 
exclaimed — ‘  ‘  the  very  groom  who  held  the  lantern.  This  man  knows  the 
truth.  What  a  misfortune  that  I  was  not  here  when  he  came.  And  why 
was  not  this  address  given  to  us  before  P  ” 

Krauss  was  in  despair.  “  Because,”  he  replied,  “  the  woman — poor  simple¬ 
ton — attached  no  importance  to  it,  and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  she 
spoke  of  it  to  me.” 

Ducoudray  had  come  to  a  grand  decision.  “Never  mind!  ”  he  said, — 
“  we  can  repair  the  mistake  easily  enough.  I  will  see  this  man  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  The  city  may  not  be  altogether  quiet  to-morrow,  but  as  I 
am  a  Parisian  by  birth,  a  revolution  does  not  alarm  me.” 

Worthy  M.  Ducoudray’s  kind  eagerness  was  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a 
motive  which  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  background.  He  haa  indulged  in  con- 
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eiderable  reflection  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  asked  himself 
why  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  himself  and  Madame  Delorge  to  marry 
at  some  future  period.  He  himself  could  see  no  obstacle  to  the  plan.  The 
lady  was  not  yet  forty,  to  be  sure,  while  he  was  over  sixty;  but  if  she  was 
.  still  beautiful,  he  looked  much  younger  than  his  years,  and  a  difference  of 
twenty  summers  between  husband  and  wife  is,  after  all,  nothing  very  un¬ 
common.  Madame  Delorge’s  despair  did  not  discourage  him  either,  for  had 
he  not  been  equally  crushed  when  his  wife  died,  and  had  he  not  eventually 
got  over  it  ?  Of  course  it  would  be  the  same  with  her.  Is  there  a  sorrow  in 
the  world  that  resists  the  slow  work  of  time  and  the  dissolving  action  of  weeks 
succeeding  days,  and  years  following  months  ?  No — none  whatever.  .  He 
therefore  arranged  a  plan  of  action.  To  have  risked  a  word  to  the  widow 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  closing  her  doors  against  him.  But  if  he 
could  only  make  himself  necessary  to  her  he  considered  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  project  would  be  certain.  So  he  determined  to  adopt  the  role 
of  a  confidential  friend  until  she  some  day  realized  that  he  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  her,  and  then  he  would  suddenly  unmask  his  batteries.  He 
could  not  ask  for  a  better  occasion  to  serve  her  than  this  one,  for  Madame 
Delorge  would  refuse  nothing  to  the  man  who  aided  her  in  her  work  of 
investigation.  In  addition,  moreover,  M.  Doucoudray  felt  a  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  being  concerned  in  the  affair,  for  the  mystery  interested  him.  It  never 
entered  his  brain  that  he  was  incurring  any  risk  by  his  interference,  and  he 
did  not  realize  that  this  2nd  of  December  and  the  coup  d'etat  might  end 
most  disastrously  for  himself  as  well  as  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
people. 

The  chaotic  mass  of  his  new  ideas  agitated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
never  closed  his  eyes  that  night.  He  rose  at  seven,  dressed,  and  took  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  was  out  of  doors.  It  was  a  dark  and 
rainy  morning.  The  shops  in  the  streets  of  Passy  were  being  slowly  opened. 
Very  few  persons  were  to  be  met  and  these  were  mostly  workmen,  who 
talked  in  low  voices  with  an  uneasy  air.  It  was  not,  however,  until  M 
Ducoudray  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  that  he  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  events  that  had  already  taken  place  and  those  that  were  now  proceeding. 
The  first  division  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  under  the  orders  of  General  Carrelet, 
occupied  the  same  position  as  on  the  day  before  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in 
view  of  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  Tuileries  and  the  Elysee  Palace. 
“Well,  welll”  ejaculated  the  astonished  Ducoudray.  “I  never  saw  so 
many  soldiers  before !  ” 

The  painful  shock  he  experienced  was  increased  when  he  approached  a 
group  which  had  assembled  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  before  a  recently  posted 
placard.  A  young  man  was  relating  what  had  occurred  at  the  meeting  held, 
by  the  deputies  at  the  townhall  of  the  Tenth  Arrondissement.  “  There  were 
three  hundred  representatives  present,”  he  said,  indignantly,  “and  they  had 
voted  for  the  removal  of  the  president,  and  had  appointed  General  Oudinot 
commander-in-chief,  when  an  officer — a  lieutenant— presented  himself,  and 
ordered  them  to  disperse.  They  refused,  declaring  that  they  would  only 
yield  to  force ;  whereupon  the  hall  was  invaded  by  soldiers,  who  arrested 
the  representatives  and  carried  them  off  to  prison.” 

At  this  point  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  police  agent  who  roughly 
ordered  the  group  to  disperse.  “It  is  against  the  law,”  he  said,  “for 
crowds  to  collect  at  the  street  corners.” 

This  language  excited  Ducoudray’s  wrath.  “  Why  do  they  put  up 
plaoards  then,”  he  asked,  “  if  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  stop  and  read  them?’' 
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“Move  on,  I  tell  you,”  rejoined  the  police  agent ;  “  if  you  don’t  I’ll - 

here  he  stopped,  hut  he  gave  Ducoudray  such  a  threatening  look  that  our 
worthy  friend  fancied  he  could  already  hear  the  rattle  of  his  jailer’s  keys. 

He  meekly  obeyed  the  injunction  to  be  gone,  but  as  he  did  so  he  reflected 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  defer  his  visit  to  Montmartre.  In  that  case, 
however,  what  would  Madame  Delorge  think,  and  what  would  she  say  ?  So 
he  went  on  again,  and  on  reaching  the  boulevard  he  found  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  there  was  very  great.  But  few  of  tho  shops  were  open,  and  written 
notices  were  affixed  to  the  trees,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  themselves. 
But  a  police  agent  passing  by  saw  them,  and  immediately  tore  them  off. 

“  This  looks  bad  1  I  smell  powder !  ”  said  Ducoudray,  to  himself,  and  in 
fact  just  as  he  reached  the  Rue  Drouot  several  young  men  rushed  past  him, 
crying,  “  To  arms !  to  arms !  A  representative  has  been  killed  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint  Antoine !  To  arms  I  ” 

“  They  are  right !  ”  said  Ducoudray,  fiercely,  to  a  man  beside  him. 

The  man  in  question  started,  but  he  made  no  reply,  in  fact  he  walked  on 
all  the  faster.  A  moment  later  up  came  a  company  of  light  infantry  from 
the  direction  of  the  Madeleine,  and  our  friend  turned  into  the  Iiue  Drouot. 
Fear  imparted  the  fleetness  of  youth  to  his  aged  limbs,  and  it  was  with 
arrow-like  speed  that  he  climbed  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  The  further  he  got 
from  the  boulevards  the  quieter  the  city  became.  Shopkeepers  stood  as 
usual  at  their  doors,  and  laughed  together,  shrugging  their  shoulders  with 
a  satirical  air.  Ducoudray  thought,  however,  that  he  should  find  Mont¬ 
martre  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Not  at  all.  Never  had  this  unusually 
excited  district  looked  calmer.  At  last  Ducoudray  reached  the  Ruo  Mer- 
cadet,  and  repaired  to  the  house  indicated  on  the  paper  given  to  tho  cook. 

It  was  a  huge  building,  five  storeys  high ;  and  judging  from  the  closely 
set  windows  it  was  divided  into  innumerable  rooms.  A  long,  narrow 
passage,  very  dirty  and  very  dark,  led  to  the  porter’s  abode,  a  little  hole 
under  the  stairs.  Here  sat  an  old  woman  of  whom  our  friend  inquired : 
“  Laurent  Comevin,  if  you  please  P” 

“  He  is  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  is,”  said  the  woman. 

“  Ho  is  married,  then  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  has  five  children !  ” 

With  the  idea  that  he  should  learn  from  the  wife  where  her  husband 
was,  Ducoudray  asked  what  floor  the  Comevins  lived  on.  “The  first,” 
chuckled  the  old  woman — “the  first  coming  down  from  the  sky,  you 
understand.” 

Thus  informed,  M.  Ducoudray  climbed  the  stairs,  and  at  the  very  top  of 
them  he  met  a  woman  who  proved  to  be  Madame  Comevin  herself.  She  was 
tall,  well  built,  young,  and  if  not  handsome,  at  all  events  very  pleasant 
looking,  with  a  frank,  honest  face.  She  was  poorly  but  very  cleanly  dressed, 
and  carried  a  bright  healthy  child,  six  or  eight  months  old,  in  her  arms. 

“  Coma  this  way,  sir,”  she  said,  showing  her  guest  into  a  room  shining 
with  cleanliness,  and  then  he  perceived  that  her  eyes  were  swollen  with 
tears. 

“Madame,”  he  began,  “I  wish  to  see  your  husband  on  most  important 
business.  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  ” 

“Alas !  sir,  I  don’t  know  myself.” 

M.  Ducoudray  started.  “  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Just  what  I  say,  sir,”  and  the  woman’s  eyes  filled  as  she  continued  : 
“  He  did  not  come  home  last  night,  but  I  was  not  anxious,  for  though  it  was 
hi»  off-night,  I  thought  he  had  taken  some  comrade’s  duty.  Still,  when  it 
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was  light  I  thought  I  would  run  to  the  Elysee  and  find  out,  but  his  com¬ 
panions  declared  that  they  had  not  seen  him  for  three  days  1  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it ;  for  he’s  a  man  who  loves  his  home  and  children,  and  has  no  bad 
habits.  I  fear,  sir,  that  something  must  have  happened  to  him.” 

Worthy  M.  Ducoudray  had  grown  very  pale,  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
one  solitary  witness  of  General  Delorge’s  death  struck  him  as  much  more 
than  a  coincidence.  He  concealed  his  emotion,  however,  as  best  he 
could. 

“  Come,  come,  my  good  woman,”  he  said,  “  you  must  not  be  so  unhappy. 
Your  husband  will  come  back  again.  He  has  been  detained  by  some 
comrade.” 

“  Impossible,  sir,  for  they  are  all  at  the  Elysee,  and  they  none  of  them 
know  where  he  is.” 

Ducoudray  felt  a  cold  chill  pass  down  his  spine.  One  crime  had  been 
committed — why  not  another  to  conceal  the  first  ?  “  When  did  you  last  see 
your  husband  P  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yesterday  morning,  when  he  went  out,  saying  that  he  had  an  errand  to 
do  at  Passy.”  , 

“  And  he  did  not  say  what  this  errand  was  P  n 

“  No ;  he  only  mentioned  that  he  had  to  call  on  the  wife  of  a  general  on 
important  business.” 

Two  little  boys  rushed  in  at  this  moment,  but  shrank  back  on  perceiving 
a  stranger.  Their  mother  seemed  surprised  to  see  them,  and  severely  asked : 
“Why  have  you  come  home  at  this  hour  ?” 

“  The  master  sent  us.  He  said :  ‘Run  home  quick  and  stay  indoors,  for 
there’s  going  to  be  a  revolution.’  ” 

Madame  Comevin  turned  pale.  Although  she  had  been  to  the  Elysee 
that  morning,  she  had  evidently  not  heard  of  anything.  “  A  revolution,” 
she  murmured,  “and  I  don’t  know  where  Laurent  is!  ” 

“  Is  he  interested  in  politics  P  ” 

“  He  1  no,  sir.  He  was  never  interested  in  anything  but  in  working  for 
the  children  and  me.” 

Never  had  our  good  friend  felt  so  uncomfortable.  A  thousand  vague 
apprehensions  assailed  him.  This  house  seemed  to  him  bristling  with  dangers, 
and  the  very  floor  burned  his  feet.  “  I  will  not  trouble  you  further,”  he  Baid, 
“I  will  call  again  to-morrow,  and  then  of  course  your  husband  will  be  here.” 

“  And  who  shall  I  tell  him  called  P  ” 

M.  Ducoudray  shuddered  at  this  natural  question.  No,  he  would  not 
give  his  name ;  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence.  So  he  opened  his 
pocket-book,  as  if  to  find  a  card,  and  then  carelessly  said:  “Never  mind! 
Just  say  that  Monsieur  Krauss  came  to  see  him.” 

That  was  not  especially  heroic,  but  the  old  gentleman  was  all  goose  flesh 
at  the  thought  of  Comevin’s  being  suppressed  simply  because  he  possessed 
an  inconvenient  secret ;  and  as  he  descended  the  stairs  he  recapitulated  to 
himself  the  various  means  he  knew  of  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  from  hiring  a 
well-paid  assassin  and  his  dagger  to  employing  a  cook,  induced  by  golden 
promises  to  slip  a  little  poison  into  some  soup.  Once  out  of  the  house,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fresh  air  and  the  movement  of  the  streets  had  their  natural  effect, 
and  Ducoudray  smiled  at  his  exaggerated  fears.  However,  as  he  approached 
the  boulevards  he  noticed  that  the  excitement  was  on  the  increase — it  was 
indeed  much  greater  now  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  day.  Constant 
shouts  went  up  from  the  crowd.  “The  constitution  has  been  violated — Louis 
Napoleon  is  beyond  the  law !  To  arms !  to  arms !”  Then  a  man  passed 
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by  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder.  “  Come  on,  citizens !  ”  he  cried.;  “  there  is 
fighting  in  the  Rue  Rambuteau.” 

At  these  words  Ducoudray  pricked  up  his  ears  like  an  old  war-horse  at 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  “  This  is  getting  hot ! "  he  muttered.  Meanwhile 
the  crowd  became  more  compact  and  more  animated  each  moment.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  eager  orators,  who  stood  on  the  chairs  in  front  of  the 
caf6s.  They  read  the  decree  pronounced  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Tenth 
Arrondissement  against  Louis  Napoleon.  Policemen  with  swords  moved  up 
and  down  among  the  crowd.  Cavalry  clattered  along  the  boulevards ;  the 
crowd  opened  to  let  the  horses  pass,  and  then  closed  up  again.  Cries  of 
“  Vive  la  Republique !  ”  arose  in  every  direction.  The  general  fever  seized 
hold  of  M.  Ducoudray — he  recalled  the  glorious  days  of  July — he  forgot 
Passy,  Madame  Delorge,  the  general,  and  M.  de  Combelaine.  “  I  must  see 
the  end  of  this !  ”  he  murmured,  as  he  went  into  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  for  breakfast. 

Here  he  heard  all  sorts  of  reports— some  true  and  some  false,  often  very 
absurd  ones — but  all  of  them  threatening  resistance.  It  was  said  that  the 
authors  of  the  coup  d’itat  were  losing  their  heads— that  M.  de  Maupas  was 
trembling  with  fear  at  the  prefecture  of  police—  that  General  Magnan  hesi¬ 
tated — that  Lamorici&re  would  not  act — that  four  carriages  stood  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Elysee,  with  horses  harnessed,  all  ready  to  bear  the  president 
and  his  accomplices  far  away,  and  “  with  him  all  the  treasure  he  had  col¬ 
lected  !  ”  added  the  best  informed.  Like  the  true  Parisian  Ducoudray  boasted 
»f  being,  he  imbibed  all  these  reports  with  the  most  eager  credulity,  accepting 
as  the  truth  whatever  pleased  him.  He  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  coup 
d'etat  as  a  failure  when  he  left  the  restaurant,  but  he  soon  realized  his  mis¬ 
take  ;  for,  during  the  short  space  of  time  he  had  spent  at  breakfast,  the 
mobile  physiognomy  of  the  boulevard  had  changed.  The  crowd  had  become 
more  compact,  if  possible,  but  it  was  ominously  silent.  Not  a  laugh  was 
heard ;  and  there  were  no  more  shouts  of  “  Down  with  Soulouque  !  ”  which 
had  previously  caused  the  soldiers  to  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment.  How¬ 
ever,  troops  were  still  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

“Is  there  fighting  going  on  anywhere  ?  ”  asked  Ducoudray. 

“  Yes ;  there  are  barricades  in  the  Rue  Transnonain,  in  the  Rue  Beaubourg, 
and  the  Rue  Grenetat.” 

“  And  the  police  let  them  stand,”  said  a  man  near  by. 

Suddenly  came  a  shout — followed  by  profound  stillness.  '*  What  is  it  P  ” 
asked  Ducoudray  of  two  young  men  who  were  hurrying  past. 

“  Saint- Amaud’s  proclamation.  ” 

“  Where  is  it?” 

“At  the  next  street  comer.” 

The  worthy  man  hurried  there,  and  amid  the  indignant  remarks  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  persons  standing  round  about,  he  read :  “  Inhabitants  of 
Paris :  The  Minister  of  War  calls  your  attention  to  the  following  decree : 
Each  individual  caught  erecting  or  defending  a  barricade,  or  with  arms  in 
his  hand,  will  be  shot  down. 

“Lb  Roy  de  Saint- Abnato, 

“  Minister  of  War.” 

This  was  brief,  significant,  and  to  the  point ;  it  embodied,  moreover, 
the  entire  policy  of  the  coup  d’etat.  However,  the  proclamation  seemed  to 
kindle  resistance  rather  than  quell  it.  “  They  only  want  a  pretext  to  fire  on 
us,”  said  a  man  witih  a  white  beard.  And  at  this  moment,  as  if  to  point  his 
words,  there  came  the  noise  of  a  violent  fusillade  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Quartier  des  Gravilliers.  And  presently,  moreover,  a  young  man  dashed  by, 
shouting  as  he  went :  “  It  is  in  the  Rue  Aumaire — I  am  going  for  a  gun.” 

More  than  one  had  the  same  idea,  for  two  steps  further  on  M.  Ducoudray 
saw  a  shop-keeper  put  up  his  shutters  and  write  on  them  with  chalk :  “  Arras 
given  to  any  one  applying.” 

As  the  night  came  on,  however,  the  firing  diminished.  By  dint  of  using  his 
elbows  freely,  our  friend  had  finally  got  as  far  as  the  Chateau  d’Eau — when  all 
at  once  a  hoarse  cry  rose  from  a  thousand  throats,  and  he  found  himself  swept 
along  with  the  crowd.  A  woman  who  had  lost  her  hat,  and  who  had  a  little 
girl  with  hor,  clung  desperately  to  his  arm,  and  implored  him  to  save  her 
child.  He  tried  to  help  her,  but  he  was  thrown  against  a  tree.  A  whirl¬ 
wind.  seemed  to  pass  over  him,  he  caught  sight  of  the  flash  of  a  sword,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  "When  he  opened  them  again,  he  was  alone ;  the  crowd  had 
dispersed  indeed,  for  several  squadrons  of  lancers  had  charged,  and  men 
were  now  picking  up  the  wounded. 

“And  what  will  to-morrow  be?”  groaned  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
knowing  Paris  so  well,  felt  that  bitter  revenge  would  be  wreaked  for  this 
rash  act. 

Never  had  a  revolution  seemed  so  imminent  as  on  that  evening,  the  3rd 
of  December,  1851.  Despite  the  renewed  protestations  and  prohibitions  of 
the  police,  crowds  gathered  at  every  comer — blouses  jostled  coats,  and  bands 
hardened  by  toil  grasped  white  oues  daintily  gloved.  Barricades,  moreover, 
were  being  rapidly  erected  in  every  direction.  However,  eager  as  our  friend 
was  to  see  more  of  the  contest,  he  felt  that  it  was  now  high  time  for  him  to 
return  to  Madame  Delorge,  and  as  a  cab  passed  by  he  hailed  it  and  got 
inside. 


Till. 


Whek  M.  Dueondray  reached  the  villa  at  Passy  it  was  nearly  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  he  asked  himself  what  on  earth  he  was  to  say  to  the 
widow.  “  I  have  nothing  to  hide,”  he  reflected,  “  and  yet  I  certainly  acted 
wisely  in  not  leaving  my  name.  She  will  not  understand  it,  though,  I’m 
sure.”  And  he  sighed  despondently. 

He  expected  to  find  Madame  Delorge  wild  with  suspense ;  but  she 
quietly  took  her  little  girl  from  her  lap  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  calmly 
exclaimed  :  “  Well,  sir  ?  ”  She  was  very  pale,  but  her  demeanour  shewed 
that  she  waB  firmly  determined  to  keep  up  her  oourage  and  fulfil  her  duties. 
Raymond  was  seated  at  the  table  learning  his  lessons,  and  as  Madame  Delorge 
repeated  her  query,  M.  Ducoudray  looked  meaningly  at  the  boy,  as  if  to  say, 
“  Shall  I  speak  before  him  ?  ” 

“  Most  certainly.  When  he  is  older  he  will  inherit  my  task  if  I  have  not 
accomplished  it,  and  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  learn  each  event  as  it 
takes  place." 

Accordingly,  the  worthy  man  sat  down  and  described  all  the  occurrences 
he  had  witnessed,  the  attitude  of  the  orowd,  and  the  dangers  he  had  escaped. 

“  And  Cornevin,”  interrupted  Madame  Delorge — “  the  gooom  at  the 
Elys6e  stables — have  you  seen  him  P  ” 

“  No— only  his  wife,”  replied  Ducoudray  hesitatingly.  He  really  did  not 
dare  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  Madame  Delorge,  for  fear  of  frightening  her, 
hut  she  insisted  on  his  Bpeaking,  and  when  he  had  done  so  she  exolaimed  : 

“  Ah !  indeed  1  I  expected  something  like  that.” 
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Thereupon,  the  good  man  eagerly  added  that  Comevin  would,  of  course, 
be  back  again  in  a  day  or  two,  but  she  rejoined  :  “Why  do  you  try  to  en¬ 
courage  me  with  hopes  which  you  do  not  feel  yourself?  This  fellow  was  too 
important  a  witness  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  another.  Besides, 
he  was  all  the  more  dangerous  as  he  was  honest.  He  was  watched,  of  course, 
and  when  he  was  seen  coming  here  his  fate  was  sealed.  Circumstances  were 
propitious  for  his  disappearance.  What  is  the  fate  of  one  man  in  such  times 
as  these  P  ” 

Ducoudray  turned  pale.  “We  ought  to  gather  courage  and  hope, 
madame,”  he  said,  “for  the  coup  d’etat  will  not  succeed.” 

“  But  it  will,  sir.” 

“Oh,  excuse  me ;  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  streets,  and  I  under, 
stand  the  feelings  of  the  people - ” 

“Nevertheless,”  interrupted  Madame  Delorge,  “the  coup  d'etat  will 
succeed.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  I  saw  you  last  night,  I  have 
been  looking  over  my  husband’s  papers.  He  long  since  foresaw  what  has 
now  happened — and  that  is  why  he  wished  to  resign  before  returning  to 
Paris.  An  unfinished  letter  in  his  own  handwriting  convinces  me  of  this, 
but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  discover  for  whom  it  was  intended.  ‘  My  friend,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  be  on  your  guard — all  is  ready  for  the  grand  coup.  It  may  burst 
forth  at  any  moment — to-night  or  to-morrow — perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
while  I  am  writing  these  words.  Don't  lose  a  minute.  The  stupid  dissen- 
eions  among  honest  men  insure  success  to  the  first  knave  who  choses  to  snatch 
at  power.’  ” 

“And  you  believe  this?  You  believe  that  the  general’s  enemies— his 
murderers — will  soon  occupy  the  highest  places  in  the  land?  ” 

“Ido.” 

“  And  yet,  madame,  you  hold  to  your  own  plana  of— vengeance  ?  ” 

The  poor  woman  started.  “  Why  should  you  call  justice  vengeance  ?” 
she  asked.  “  A  murder  has  been  committed — I  only  ask  that  the  murderer 
may  be  detected  and  punished.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask  ?  ” 

“Alas!  madame,”  answered  her  worthy  friend.  “  If  the  soup  d'etat  really 
triumphs,  M.  de  Cofhbeiaine  will  be  beyond  your  reach!  ” 

“That  may  be  so,”  replied  Madame  Delorge,  “  but  some  very  insignificant 
cause  often  does  the  most  mischief.  The  subsidence  of  a  little  sand  will  cause 
the  most  solid-looking  edifice  to  fall  to  the  ground.  An  express  train  travels 
swiftly,  but  a  child  may  have  placed  a  pebble  on  the  track,  and  the  powerful 
engine  rolls  to  the  bottom  of  an  abyss.  ,  I  may  be  this  stone,  sir — this  grain 
of  sand.” 

These  words  decided  M.  Ducoudray  to  beat  a  retreat  as  fast  as  possible— 
for  he  felt  far  from  comfortable,  and  was  no  longer  so  determined  to  devote 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  general’s  widow.  “Dear  me !  How 
she  talks!  ’’  he  said  to  himself.  “Heaven  only  knows  what  mad  acts  her 
hatred  will  impel  her  to  commit.  She  is  a  very  dangerous  person  to  have 
anything  to  do  with.  If  the  coup  d'etat  proves  a  fiasco,  as  I  think  it  will — 
why,  then  I  shall  side  with  Madame  Delorge  against  De  Combelaine.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeds — well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  too  old  to 
sacrifice  my  peace  of  mind  and  body.” 

The  next  morning  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  but  he  still  retained  too 
vivid  a  remembrance  of  the  charge  of  lancers  to  venture  into  the 
heart  of  Paris  again  without  having  ascertained  what  was  going  on  there. 
Accordingly  he  went  out  to  consult  various  tradespeople  he  knew  in  Passy, 
where,  despite  the  distance  from  Paris  there  now  prevailed  considerable 
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excitement.  There  were  rumours  of  the  arrest  of  several  more  generals,  and 
of  risings  at  Rheims  and  Orleans.  By  ten  o’clock  Ducoudray  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  Remembering  that  one  of  his  friendB  resided  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  he  started  off,  determined  to  ask  his  friend’s  permission  to  sit 
at  one  of  his  windows  and  watch  the  scene.  “  There,  at  least,”  thought  he, 
**  I  shall  be  in  safety.  ” 

The  crowd  on  the  Boulevards  was  as  large,  and  even  more  hostile  than  on 
the  day  before.  Orators  were  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  their  companions, 
and  held  forth  in  violent  language.  On  the  walls  there  were  new  placards, 
which  ran  as  follows : 

“  The  erection  of  barricades  in  the  public  streets  is  strictly  forbidden. 
People  are  warned  not  to  assemble  in  crowds,  which  will  be  dispersed  by 
force.  Let  peaceable  citizens  remain  at  home. 

“  Paris,  December  4th,  1851,  “De  Matjpas. 

“  Prefect  of  Police.” 

M.  Ducoudray  was  momentarily  tempted  to  follow  the  Prefect’s  advice 
and  return  to  Passy,  but  the  remarks  he  heard  about  him  speedily  changed 
his  mind  again.  “  They  threaten  well,”  said  one  young  man,  with  a  sneer, 
“  Their  bark  is  worse  than  their  bite.  They  talk  like  this,  but  they  will  never 
dare  to  carry  out  their  threats.” 

-  This  was  also  Ducoudray’s  opinion,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Capucines,  where  he  saw  a  taU  old  man — said  to 
be  a  representative  who  had  escaped  arrest — addressing  the  crowd,  and 
explaining  with  considerable  precision  what  form  the  resistance  of  the 
people  ought  to  take. 

“There  are  sixty  thousand  soldiers  under  arms  to-day,”  said  one  man  in 
the  throng. 

‘‘Well  fed  and  with  plenty  to  drink,”  added  another. 

“Ay,  they  are  all  half  drunk,”  remarked  a  third. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  said  the  orator,  “  let  us  be  careful,  and  give  them  no 
reason  for  any  violence.” 

The  crowd  seemed  to  be  curious  rather  than  angry,  though  when  an 
officer  galloped  by  there  would  occasionally  be  a  shout  of  “  Down  with  the 
traitors !  No  dictator  l  ’’  On  hearing  this  M.  Ducoudray  became  triumphant. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  he  to  a  neighbour  in  crowd,  “  these  coup  d'etat  gentlemen  may 
shake  in  their  shoes !  ”  and  feeling  quite  reassured  he  went  on  towards  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu. 

All  at  once  a  loud  clamour  arose.  An  officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
galloping  at  full  speed  down  the  street,  had  turned  his  horse  too  short,  and 
the  animal  reared  and  threw  his  rider.  A  crowd  at  once  surrounded  and 
threatened  the  dismounted  horseman,  but  some  young  fellows  interposed  and 
hustled  him  through  the  throng  into  an  adjoining  house. 

By  this  time  Ducoudray  had  reached  the  abode  of  the  person  whom  he 
meant  to  ask  for  a  window.  His  friend  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  asked  him  how  things  were  going.  “  These  coup  d'etat  people  would 
retreat  if  they  could,”  rejoined  Ducoudray,  authoritatively  j  “but  they  can’t 
— they’ve  burned  their  ships.  They  really  meditated  a  ooup  de  bourse  rather 
than  a  coup  d'etat.  From  Louis  Napoleon,  the  president,  down  to  Maumussy 
and  Combelaine,  they  are  all  of  them  impoverished  men.  What  would 
become  of  them  if  they  retreated  now  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  a  cannonade  so  violent  and  so  close  that  the 
windows  rattled,  interrupted  his  remarks.  Both  men  turned  very  pale. 

“  (lood  heavens !  ”  cried  Duooudray,  “  what  is  that  ?  ’’ 
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(t  Cannons,’''  answered  his  friend,  laconically ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added :  “  I  have  been  expecting  it,  for  a  very  strong  barricade  has  been 
erected  on  the  boulevard  nearly  opposite  the  Gymnase  theatre.” 

There  now  came  another  discharge,  and  they  at  once  hastened  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  Strangely  enough,  the  crowd  below  seemed  no  more  moved  by  these 
cannons  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  toy  ones  at  Franconi’s  circus. 
No  one  was  sufficiently  curious  to  go  and  see  what  had  happened.  Women 
and  children  moved  about  as  on  the  days  of  a  great  review.  And  yet  the 
crowd  constantly  had  to  part  to  make  room  for  passing  litters  conveying 
wounded  men.  Two  o’clock  was  on  the  point  of  striking  when  from  the 
direction  of  the  Madelaino  there  came  the  roll  of  drums.  “  The  troops  !  the 
troops!  ”  cried  the  crowd.  But  no  one  seemed  to  be  alarmed,  and,  in  fact* 
far  from  dispersing,  the  people  stationed  themselves  in  rows  along  the  side¬ 
walks,  as  if  a  great  procession  were  coming. 

However,  their  sense  of  security  did  not  last  long.  The  troops,  who 
were  commanded  by  General  Canrobert,  marched  on  in  a  never  ending  file, 
and  with  each  regiment  came  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  soldiers,  so 
Ducondray  thought,  were  unusually  animated.  There  was  a  sparkle  in  their 
eyes  and  a  restlessness  about  their  movements  as  if  they  had  been  tippling. 
Many  of  the  officers,  moreover,  were  smoking.  All  this  time  distant  can¬ 
nonading  was  heard,  and  the  two  men  at  the  window  could  see  the  smoke 
from  the  battery  at  the  top  of  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere.  They  leaned  out 
to  obtain  yet  a  better  view,  when  all  at  once  from  the  head  of  the  column 
there  came  a  quick  fusillade.  The  people  fled  in  all  directions,  and  still  the 
firing  continued.  “  It  is  only  powder ! ”  stammered  M.  Ducoudiay.  “It 
must  be  powder !  They  would  never  fire  like  that  on  an  unarmed  crowd,  on 
women  and  children." 

A  bullet  which  whistled  past  him,  and  struck  the  wall  two  inches  from 
his  head,  cut  his  words  short.  More  dead  than  alive  the  two  friends  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  floor.  It  was  quite  time  they  did  so,  for  a  hail¬ 
storm  of  bullets  now  crashed  through  the  windows,  riddling  the  curtains 
and  smashing  a  mirror  and  a  clock  inside  the  room.  Meanwhile  above 
the  noise  rose  the  angry  shouts  of  the  soldiery :  “  Shut  your  windows  I 
Close  your  houses ! 

'  This  lasted  for  ten  minutes.  Then  came  a  long  silence,  followed  by 
frightful  shrieks  and  groans.  Finally  not  a  sound. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  M.  Ducoudray  and  his  friend  dared  to  crawl  to 
the  window  and  look  out.  There  were  only  soldiers  on  the  boulevard  now. 
They  were  leaning  on  their  smoking  guns,  some  glaring  angrily  up  at  the 
windows,  and  others  apparently  stupefied  by  the  scene.  On  the  sidewalks, 
up  and  down,  lay  half  a  hundred  bodies  or  so,  including  several  women  and 
two  or  three  children.  Near  the  corner  of  the  Hue  Montmartre  something 
glittered.  A  poor  little  “  coco  ”  vendor,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
offer  his  beverage  to  the  troops,  was  lying  there  with  his  bright  metal  filter 
on  his  back,  pierced  with  twenty  balls.  Suddenly  a  sbop  door  was  timidly 
opened,  and  some  men  came  out  cautiously,  picked  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
wounded  off  the  pavement,  and  carried  him  into,  the  shop.  Meantime  de¬ 
tachments  of  six  or  eight  soldiers  were  going  from  house  to  house,  and 
could  be  seen  at  the  windows  of  each  successive  floor.  “  They  are  making 
domiciliary  visits,”  whispered  Ducoudray  in  his  friend’s  ear.  "They  will 
come  here,  too.” 

And,  indeed,  in  another  moment  they  heard  an  imperative  knock  and 
then  loud  shouts  of  “  Open  at  once,  or  we  break  down  the  door.” 

*  E 
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They  hastily  threw  the  door  open.  The  soldiers  came  in  and  began  to 
search  the  rooms,  opening  every  wardrobe  and  closet,  and  probing  the  beds 
With  their  bayonets.  One  of  them  even  took  hold  of  Duooudray’s  hands  and 
smelt  them,  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not  been  using  firearms. 

“  Oh !  could  you  suppose  it  sir  ?  ”  cried  the  worthy  man. 

“  Could  I  suppose  ?  ”  interrupted  the  angry  soldier — “  I  suppose  no¬ 
thing — I  only  know  that  we  were  fired  at  from  the  windows,  and  those  who 
fired  must  be  found.” 

Ducoudray  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  young  lieutenant  in  command  of 
the  men  made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  officer  Beerned  greatly 
disturbed.  “  It  is  a  frightful  catastrophe,”  he  said  to  the  two  friends,  while 
his  soldiers  continued  their  search  of  the  house.  “  We  did  all  that  was  in 
human  power  to  avert  this  calamity ;  but  our  men  were  like  mad.  They 
would  hear  nothing  we  Baid — they  even  threatened  us.  Carried  away  by  - 
the  recollection  of  the  ‘  war  of  the  windows  1  in  those  dark  days  of  June, 
they  thought  themselves  surrounded  by  invisible  enemies.  Every  house 
seemed  full  of  weapons.  Besides,  most  of  the  men  had  been  drinking,  and 

at  the  first  shot  they  went  wild - .”  He  said  no  more,  being  interrupted 

by  a  noise  on  the  upper  floor,  on  hearing  which  he  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

Ducoudray  and  his  friend  were  now  alone,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
Jn  silent  consternation,  for  neither  of  them  cared  to  speak.  It  was  another 
tenant  of  the  house,  who  aroused  them.  He  was  very  pale,  and  carried  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  Returning  home  from  business  just  at  the  moment  of  the 
fray  he  had  been  wounded  by  a  bullet.  “  And  I  was  lucky  in  getting  off  so 
well,”  he  said,  “for  two  poor  devils  were  killed  at  my  side.” 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  what  he  had  seen.  He  mentioned  a  book¬ 
seller  who  had  opened  the  door  of  his  shop  to  the  frightened  crowd,  and  who, 
as  a  reward,  was  shot  dead  in  sight  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  he  related 
occurrences  that  had  taken  place  along  the  line.  Several  of  the  cafes  had 
been  sacked,  so  to  speak,  and  the  refugees  driven  out  of  their  shelter.  At 
the  Cercle  du  Commerce  several  members  had  been  severely  wounded,  while 
opposite  the  Hotel  Sallandrouze  he  had  seen  an  artillery  officer  throw  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  his  guns,  and  call  out  to  his  men :  “  Now — fire.  Thank  God 
the  first  shot  will  kill  me.” 

Tho  new-comer  also  reported  that  there  had  been  little  or  no  resistance ; 
for  none  of  the  barricades  were  held.  When  the  moment  came  to  defend 
them,  those  who  had  raised  them  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  troopt, 
had  only  to  appear  to  conquer.  And  besides,  what  were  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  persons  against  an  entire  army  ? 

M.  Ducoudray  listened  pale  and  trembling,  and  frequently  wiped  the  cold 
sweat  from  his  brow.  “  I  must  go  home  !  I  must  go  home  !  ”  he  repeated 
again  and  again  with  idiotic  reiteration,  and  finally  about  six  o’clock  he 
started  off.  “I  was  so  utterly  upset,”  he  said  later  on  in  describing  hia 
emotions  on  this  calamitous  day — “  I  was  really  so  afraid  that  I  feared 
nothing.”  The  troops  were  now*  bivouacking  all  along  the  boulevards.  Fires 
had  been  lighted,  and  the  flames  threw  strange,  fantastic  shadows  on  the 
house  fronts.  The  soldiers  were  eating  and  drinking  gaily,  as  after  a  great 
victory.  Wine  ran  freely,  and  here  and  there  the  blue  flame  of  a  punch¬ 
bowl  could  be  seen.  With  these  exceptions  the  city  was  sad  to  a  degree. 

As  Ducoudray  walked  through  the  deserted  streets,  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  Who  will  call,  ask  after  or  care  a  sou  about  the  death  of  General 
Delorge,  or  the  disappearance  of  poor  Comevin  ?  What  do  two  victims, 
more  or ^ess,  matter  in  such  times  as  these  ?  ”  Still  he  thought  it  hii 
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duty  to  call  on  Madame  Delorge  before  he  went  home.  He  found  het 
with  her  children,  and  looking  so  calm  that  he  thought  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  day’s  fatal  events.  “Poor,  dear  lady,”  he  said,  “your  hopes  are  all 
crushed.  The  coup  d'ttat  is  successful,  and  M.  de  Combelaine  is  now  all 
powerful !  ” 


Monsieur  Ducoudbay  was  right  this  time.  Merer  within  the  memory  of 
man  had  Paris  been  so  sorrowful  as  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December. 
The  boulevards  were  in  possession  of  the  troops — vehicles  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  along  them.  From  the  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine,  all  the  shops  were 
closed ;  and  yet — so  peculiarly  are  Parisians  constituted — it  was  scarcely 
noon  when  crowds  began  to  collect  again.  Groups  gathered  on  the  side¬ 
walks  about  the  piles  of  yellow  sand  covering  the  pools  of  blood  of  the  night 
before.  People  stood  also  before  the  Hotel  Sallandrouze,  the  front  of  which 
was  riddled  with  bullets.  But  it  was  before  the  Cite  Berg&re  in  the  Hue  du 
Faubourg-Montmartre,  that  the  crowd  was  most  dense.  The  iron  gate  was 
shut  and  locked,  but  through  the  bars  some  thirty-five  or  forty  bodies  could 
be  seen.  They  were  the  poor  creatures  who  had  been  killed  the  day  before, 
and  whose  bodies  had  not  been  claimed  or  recognized.  Among  them  were 
three  women.  “A  most  salutary  sight !  ”  muttered  some  apologist  for  the 
coup  d’&at,  for  such  were  beginning  to  appear,  now  that  its  success  was  no 
longer  doubtful. 

Yes,  the  French  people  were  conquered,  and  they  hastened  to  express 
their  opinions  through  the  plebiscite,  which,  when  Loins  Napoleon  asked  if 
he  did  not  deserve  a  reward,  answered  by  more  than  seven  million  ayes 
against  seven  hundred  thousand  nayes.  Now  the  quarry  gathered  round 
the  game.  M.  de  Maumussy  was  spoken  of  for  a  ministerial  portfolio ;  M. 
de  Combelaine,  now  more  of  a  count  than  ever,  was  appointed  to  an  important 
and  lucrative  position,  and  M.  Coutanceau  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  great  financial  enterprise  supported  by  the  Government. 

No  one  followed  all  these  events  with  more  interest  than  M.  Ducoudray. 
He,  who  usually  held  his  head  so  high,  now  went  about  timidly  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  as  if  he  was  eager  to  escape  observation.  The  secret  he 
possessed  in  reference  to  the  death  of  General  Delorge  weighed  heavily  on 
his  souL  And  when  he  saw  any  especially  arbitrary  or  violent  measure  of 
the  men  in  power  succeed,  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones  was  chilled.  “  I 
trust  in  Heaven,”  he  said  “  that  they  will  forget  me.” 

He  would  perhaps  have  been  less  uneasy  had  he  been  able  to  induce 
Madame  Delorge  to  give  up  her  plans  of  vengeance.  But  he  failed  in  his 
attempts.  “The  triumph  of  the  wicked  will  not  last  long,”  was  her 
invariable  reply.  “An  edifice,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  sealed  with 
blood,  must  crumble  sooner  or  later.” 

Then  her  friend  urged  her  at  least  to  defer  any  steps  until  a  more 
auspicious  moment.  “What  would  she  gain,  ”  he  asked,  “by  raising  her 
voice  now?”  To  these  incessant  remonstrances  Madame  Delorge  finally 
made  no  reply.  Only,  at  every  meal,  the  general’s  place  was  laid  precisely 
as  if  he  were  still  living,  for  she  had  declared  that  it  Bhould  be  so  until  she 
had  obtained  justice.  “ That  vacant  chair,”  she  said,  “  will  remind  us  of  our 
duty.” 

At  last,  M.  Ducoudray  began  almost  to  detest  her.  “  She  is  simply 
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crazy,"  he  said.  “  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  each  a  headstrong  orea* 
tore." 

Madame  Delorge  had  penetration  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  mind  of  her  old  neighbour.  So  she  talked  less  to  him  of  her  designs, 
though  she  had  in  no  degree  relinquished  them.  She  determined,  as  soon 
as  Paris  was  calmed  down,  to  make  a  formal  complaint — with  what  result 
she  could  not  tell.  If  an  inquest  were  ordered  she  would  at  least  learn  the 
name  of  her  husband’s  adversary,  or,  as  she  opined,  his  murderer.  Still  up 
to  this  time  her  instinetive  belief  in  the  complicity  of  the  Count  de  Combe- 
laine  was  supported  by  no  material  proof. 

However,  before  she  could  file  any  formal  complaint  she  must  find  the 
only  witness  of  the  general’s  death.  When  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after 
M.  Ducoudray’s  visit  to  Corvnevin,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  from  him, 
she  determined  to  write  to  the  man  s  wife,  and  beg  her  to  call  upon  her. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  the  faithful  Krauss  carried  this  letter  to  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  on  the  following  afternoon  the  groom’s  wife  presented  herself  at 
the  villa.  M.  Ducoudray  was  there,  as  was  his  habit  at  this  time  of  day. 
Not  having  been  forewarned,  be  started  and  grew  very  red  when  Krauss 
eiitered  the  sitting-room  and  informed  his  mistress  that  Madame  Comevin 
wished  to  see  her.  Ah !  if  the  good  old  gentleman  could  have  only  gone  up 
through  the  ceiling  or  got  out  of  the  room  unseen.  But  alas  for  him,  there 
was  no  escape. 

“  Let  her  come  in,”  answered  Madame  Delorge,  eagerly. 

The  poor  woman  appeared  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  ask  if  her  husband  had  returned.  M.  Ducoudray  would  not 
have  known  her  if  she  had  not  sent  in  her  name,  so  greatly  was  she  changed 
by  three  weeks’  sorrow  and  suspense.  She  was  but  the  shadow  of  the 
youthful,  healthy  looking  woman  he  had  seen  in  the  Rue  Mercadet — so 
proud  of  her  children,  and  of  her  clean,  orderly  home. 

Her  thinness  was  appalling ;  her  dark  calico  dress  hung  in  loose  folds 
over  her  bust  and  shoulders,  while  every  drop  of  blood  had  left  her  face. 
She  had  wept  so  much  that  her  eyelids  were  scarlet,  aud  her  tears  had  worn 
furrows  along  her  cheeks.  As  for  the  child,  however,  he  was  as  dimpled  and 
as  healthy  as  before.  The  poor  woman’s  face  brightened  when  she  saw  the 
old  gentleman.  “Ah!  Monsieur  Krauss,”  she  cried,  whereupon  M.  Ducou¬ 
dray  wished  he  could  fade  away. 

“You  are  mistaken,  dear  madame,  you  are  mistaken,”  he  stammered. 

Madame  Cornevin  looked  very  much  amazed,  and  then,  in  a  timid  way, 
as  if  fearing  she  had  made  a  blunder,  she  remarked :  “  Was  it  not  the  name 
of  Krauss  you  gave  me,  sir  ?  I  wrote  it  down  as  soon  as  you  had  gone.” 

“  That  will  do,”  interrupted  Ducoudray,  “that  will  do.”  And  then  with 
the  sterile  volubility  of  the  people  who  attempted  to  explain  an  inexplicable 
thing,  he  undertook  to  justify  what  he  called  his  little  mistake. 

But  Madame  Delorge  did  not  care ;  she  calmed  him  with  a  kind  smile, 
and  then  took  a  chair  nearer  Madame  Cornevin.  “  Can  it  be  possible,  my 
poor  woman,”  she  said,  “that  you  have  had  uo  news  from  your  husband  yet  ?" 

“  None,  madame.” 

“  What  have  you  done  P  ” 

“  First,  I  went  looking  among  the  dead,  and  examined  the  bodies  of  all 
the  men  who  were  killed  ;  and  when,  on  the  6th  of  December,  a  neighbour 
told  me  that  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  more  bodies  in  the  cemetery  at 
Montmarte,  I  hastened  there.  It  was  true ;  they  were  laid  out  in  a  line, 
with  ail  but  their  heads  busied.  Oh,  it  was  awful  to  look  at  1  One  poor 
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lady  found  her  husband,  though,  and  nearly  fainted.  Thank  Heaven,  mine 
■was  not  there.” 

Madame  Delorge  Bhuddered.  “  Then  why  do  you  feel  sure  that  your 
husband  is  dead  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Because  a  police  agent  told  me  so.  You  see,  madame,  I  said  to  myself, 
■when  I  heard  of  the  arrests  that  were  made,  that  perhaps  Laurent  might  be 
among  them,  and  I  thought  that  if  ho  were  sent  to  the  colonies  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  that  I  might  perhaps  go  too,  and  then  we  could  be  happy  again.  So  I 
went  off  to  an  office  where  I  inquired.  They  told  me  to  come  back  in  a 
week.  I  did  so,  and  then  they  said  that  among  the  arrests  there  wa3  no 
person  answering  to  the  name  of  Comevin.” 

Madame  Delorge  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  she  was  expressly  struck 
by  the  woman’s  persistent  conviction  that  her  husband  had  been  killed. 
“Why  are  you  so  sure,”  she  asked  at  last,  “that  your  husband  was  in  the 
fight?  You  told  this  gentleman  the  day  you  first  saw  him  that  Comevin 
cared  nothing  for  politics.” 

“I  did  not  know  then  as  much  as  I  know  now.  It  seems  that  my 
husband  had  made  some  new  acquaintances — bad  fellows — and  they  led  him 
astray.  He  was  faithful  to  his  duties  and  kind  to  me — but  he  belonged  all 
the  same  to  secret  societies.” 

“  Who  told  you  so  ?  ” 

“The  head  groom. ’ ’ 

“Did  you  go  to  the  Elysee,  then  P  n 
.  “  Yes,  madame,  several  times.” 

At  this  point  Ducoudray  leaned  towards  Madame  Delorge  ;  he  was  very 
uneasy,  and  he  whispered  to  her  that  he  thought  she  had  better  say  no 
more.  But  she  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his  intervention,  for  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  interview  had  come.  “  In  your  place,  my  poor 
woman,”  she  continued,  “I  should  have  applied  to  one  of  his  comrades 
rather  than  to  the  head  groom.” 

“  I  did  that  afterwards,  madame.  I  sent  to  his  very  best  friend,  a  man 
named  Grollet.  He  was  as  unhappy  as  I  am,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
burst  into  tears.” 

“  But  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that  the  head  groom  was  quite  right,  that  Laurent  had  been 
busy  with  matters  he  had  better  not  have  meddled  with.” 

Madame  Delorge  and  M.  Ducoudray  exchanged  glances.  “  And  what 
were  these  matters  ?  ” 

“  He  didn’t  say.” 

“  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a  duel  ?  ”  asked  Madame  Delorge. 

“Of  a  duel?” 

“  Yes,  of  a  duel,  which  took  place  in  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee,  and  in 
which  a  man  was  killed.” 

“No, indeed,”  was  the  reply,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  such  sincerity  that  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  the  woman.  She  evidently  knew  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  Madame  Delorge  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  the  matter. 
“Won’t  you  try,”  she  said  gently,  “  and  see  if  you  can’t  remember  what 
occurred  the  last  time  your  husband  was  at  home  ?  Did  he  not  leave  in 
view  of  coming  to  Passy — to  see  the  wife  of  a  general,  to  see  me  ?  I  feel 
certain  that  he  must  have  told  you  something  of  that  urgent  business.” 

“  No,  madame,  not  a  word.” 

“What !  didn’t  he  allude  to  a  man  that  was  killed  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Elys6e  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November.” 
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Madame  Comevin  started.  “  Who  was  killed  P  ”  she  asked. 

“  My  husband — General  Delorge.” 

The  good  woman  drew  a  long  breath.  She  was  evidently  trying  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  striving  to  find  any  possible  connection  between 
the  general’s  death  and  Cornevin’s  disappearance.  “  Do  you  think,  then, 
that  my  husband  was  present  at  that  duel  ?”  she  finally  asked. 

“If  there  was  a  duel — which  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt,"  said 
Ducoudray,  forgetting  his  prudent  resolutions.  “  The  scene,”  he  continued, 
“  was  lighted  by  a  stable  lantern  which  Comevin  held.  He  alone  know-s  the 
truth— and  if  the  general  said  a  word  when  he  stood  there,  your  husband 
must  have  heard  it !  ” 

Madame  Comevin  started  to  her  feet  with  flashing  eyes.  “  Ah  !  I  under¬ 
stand  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I  see  now  why  Laurent  was  so  sad,  and  why  he  did 
not  wish  to  stay  at  the  stables.  He  knew  everything,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  his  testimony.’'  The  woman’s  excitement  increased  as  she  spoke,  and  in 
a  tone  that  Ducoudray  never  forgot  as  long  as  he  lived,  she  added  through 
her  clenched  teeth :  “  Let  them  take  care ! — those  who  have  committed  this 
crime.  I  care  nothing  for  life  compared  to  vengeance  !  ” 

Even  Madame  Delorge  was  dismayed  at  her  vehemence.  ‘‘Alas!”  sho 
said,  “my  sorrow  is  like  your  own— — ” 

“  No,  madame,”  interrupted  the  woman.  “  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world 
you  might  say  that — but  I  have  children.” 

“  And  so  have  I— two.” 

“  Yes — but  they  are  your  consolation,  while  mine  are  my  despair,  for  it 
was  Laurent’s  toil  that  put  bread  in  their  mouths.  And  now  what  is  to 
become  of  us  P  Can  I  earn  enough  to  feed  six  of  us  P  Even  if  I  were  to 
work  night  and  day  it  would  be  impossible.  Must  I  go  to  the  Relief  Office 
and  have  my  name  entered  ?  I  should  be  admitted,  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
long  days  of  suspense  would  follow,  and  we  should  starve  in  the  meantime. 
If  the  baker  shakes  his  head  and  refuses  me  credit,  what  shall  I  say  to  the 
children  when  they  cluster  round  me  crying  with  hunger  ?  Must  I  beg  from 
door  to  door  with  my  children  clinging  to  my  skirts  P  Must  I  steal  ? — I 
can’t.  I  should  not  have  the  courage.” 

Big  tearB  were  falling  from  Madame  Delorge’s  eyes.  That  same  morning 
she  had  thought  she  was  the  most  wretched  woman  in  the  world,  and  now 
she  saw  one  who  was  even  more  unhappy  than  herself.  She  took  both  of 
Madame  Comevin’s  hands  in  hers.  “Be  calm,”  she  said,  “  as  long  as  I  live 
you  shall  want  for  nothing  !  ” 

The  woman  smiled  sadly.  She  plainly  fancied  that  these  words  were 
but  the  promises  bom  of  passing  compassion,  and  destined  to  be  forgotten  on 
the  morrow.  Madame  Delorge  detected  this,  and  so  in  a  solemn  tone  she 
added:  “  I  swear  to  you  that  I  mean  what  I  say — that  I  shall  always,  as 
you  may  need  assistance,  be  ready  to  render  it.  I  shall  never  forget  that  if 
your  husband  has  disappeared  it  was  probably  because  he  wished  to  bring 
me  the  last  words  spoken  by  mine.  And  I  will  do  more ;  if  you  will 
intrust  your  dear  sons  to  me  they  shall  be  brought  up  with  my  own,  and  as 
my  own.” 

Again  did  worthy  M.  Ducoudray  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away.  “  Rely 
on  me,  too,  my  poor  woman  1  ” 

Madame  Comevin  doubted  no  longer,  but  falling  on  her  knees  before  the 
widow,  and  kissing  her  hands  she  stammered  :  “  Thank  you — oh,  thank  you 
for  my  children’s  sake !  You  have  saved  their  lives.  We  can  never  suffi« 
cieutly  evince  our  gratitude  for  suoh  goodness  l  ” 
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u  Who  can  tell  ?  ”  said  Madame  Delorge ;  and  theft  she  added ;  “  The  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  avenge  our  husbands.” 

“  On  that  day,”  cried  Madame  Comevin,  “  rely  on  me.  Tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do,  and  no  matter  what  it  may  be  I  will  do  it.  And  the  children  will 
not  hesitate  to  give  their  lives  if  need  bo.  They  shall  be  told  each  day  how 
they  lost  their  father,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  justice  is  done !  ” 

The  two  women  stood  facing  each  other,  holding  each  other's  hands.  The 
general’s  widow  and  the  groom’s  widow  were  bound  together  by  a  solemn 
compact  of  hatred.  M.  Ducoudray  felt  a  cold  chill  creep  up  his  back,  and 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  spoken,  “  for  they  are  both  mad,”  he  thought — 
“  quite  as  mad  as  March  hares.”  And  when  Madame  Comevin  had  departed 
— carrying  with  her  the  first  instalment  of  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred 
francs — the  good  man  undertook  to  prove  to  Madame  Delorge  the  utter  folly 
of  mixing  herself  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  groom’s  wife.  She  did  not  argue 
the  point— she  listened  in  silence — but  very  early  the  next  morning  she  went 
out  to  the  Rue  des  Saussayes  to  call  on  Dr.  Buiron.  He  was  at  home,  and 
recognised  her  as  soon  as  she  entered.  He  hastened  to  offer  her  a  chair,  thus 
concealing  his  own  embarrassment  and  arranging  his  replies,  possibly,  to  the 
questions  he  foresaw. 

But  she  cut  his  attentions  short.  M I  intend,  sir,”  she  said,  “  to  file  my 
complaint  at  once  and  apply  for  an  inquest.  My  husband,  you  know,  has 
been  assassinated.”. 

He  started  back  and  immediately  exolaimed :  “  I,  Madame — I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind !  ” 

The  widow  was  not  surprised.  The  astonishing  cordiality  of  her  welcome 
had  prepared  her  for  this  answer.  “  And  yet,  sir,  the  very  care  you  took  in 
writing  your  account  of  the  event  proves  that  it  struck  you  as  being  very 
strange.” 

Madame  Delorge  was  pale  and  cold,  while  the  physician  was  flushed  and 
animated.  “  I  do  not  know,  madame,”  he  said,  “  that  you  have  the  right  to 
refer  to  a  paper  which  I  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  Monsieur  Ducoudray. 
"What  does  it  matter,  however,  and  what  does  it  prove  ?  Simply  that  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  events  of  a  night  so  sad  for  you.  Since  then  I  have 
reflected,  and  I  recognise  the  blunder  I  made,  for  really - ” 

He  stammered  and  grew  confused,  and  seemed  to  wither  into  nothingness 
under  the  widow’s  contemptuous  glance.  “Would  you  speak  thus,”  she 
asked,  “  if  the  coup  d’dtat  had  not  succeeded  P  ” 

"  Madame !  ”  he  cried,  indignantly ;  and  then,  with  sudden  decision,  as  if, 
so  to  speak,  he  were  bent  on  jumping  straight  into  the  mud,  he  proceeded 
with  considerable  vehemence  :  “  You  are  right ;  events  have  unquestionably 
affected  my  judgment.  The  affair  is  political  in  all  its  bearings.  Is  it  wise 
for  me  to  meddle  in  it  ?  Iam  young,  and  just  starting  in  my  profession.  I 
have  no  experience,  and  I  have  a  mother  to  support.  Why  should  I  make 
enemies  for  myself  ?  ” 

Madame  Delorge  rose  from  her  own  chair.  “  That  is  all  you  have  to  say, 
I  presume?” 

“Yes,  madame,  all.” 

“  Farewell !  I  shall  utter  no  reproaches ;  your  own  conscience  will  do 
that.”  And  with  these  words  she  left  the  room. 

■  “Poor  miserable  coward,”  she  murmured  on  her  way  out.  “Is  he 
afraid  ?  Has  ho  been  bought  by  my  husband’s  murderer  ?” 

She  was  not  discouraged,  however,  but  drove  at  once  to  the  Rue  Jacob, 
where  resided  a  lawyer,  M.  Roberjot  by  name,  who  had  formerly  been 
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employed  by  her  husband.  Young — not  yet  thirty— of  an  excellent  social 
position — and  possessed  of  considerable  property,  M.  Roberjot  was  one  of 
those  lawyers  whose  destiny  seems  clearly  indicated  early  in  life.  However, 
he  had  drawn  himself  into  his  shell,  and  remained  there  since  the  second  of 
December,  waiting  until  he  was  quite  certain  whether  he  had  better  attach 
himself  to  the  new  government  or  attach  himself  to  the  opposition. 

He  was  utterly  amazed  when  he  saw  Madame  Delorge  enter  his  office, 
and  while  he  handed  her  a  chair  he  closely  scrutinized  her  countenance.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  attention  he  listened  to  her,  and  when  she  had  ceased 
speaking,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Madame,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  con¬ 
jectures  are  only  too  near  the  truth.  What  you  say  throws  new  light  on 
this  great  mystery.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  have  already  heard  it  spoken  of  ?  ”  she  eagerly 
asked. 

He  at  once  answered,  “  Yes.” 

“  Who  is  talking  of  it  ?”  she  inquired. 

“  Not  the  public,  madame,  for  it  is  stunned  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events— but  the  people  among  whom  I  live,  and  who  are  acquainted  always 
with  what  goes  on  in  Paris.  However,  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  repeat 
to  you  what  they  say.” 

“  Go  on,  sir.” 

He  hesitated.  “First,  madame,  let  me  say  that  I  look  on  all  the 
various  reports  respecting  your  husband  as  absolutely  false.  It  is  said  that 
he  committed  suicide.  ” 

“  My  husband !  And  why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?  ” 

“  It  is  asserted  that  he  had  made  most  compromising  engagements  with 
both  sides — that  he  had  written  several  letters — most  imprudent  ones — that, 
in  short,  he  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  that,  threatened  with  exposure, 
he  lost  his  head,  and  ran  his  sword  through  his  body.” 

Madame  Delorge  rose  from  her  chair.  “  It  is  an  infamous  calumny !  ” 
she  cried.  “  What  scoundrel  invented  and  circulated  such  an  infamous  tale  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  madame,  does  any  one  ever  know  the  authors  of  the  thousand 
calumnies  which  circulate  through  Paris  P  ” 

“  Go  on,  sir  ;  what  else  have  you  heard  P  ” 

“That  General  Delorge  fell  in  a  duel,  arising  from  some  dispute  about 
money ;  a  large  sum,  it  is  said,  had  secretly  disappeared  from  the  prince- 
president’s  private  room.” 

Tears  of  mingled  anger  and  grief  sprang  to  the  poor  widow's  eyes. 
“Enough,  sir,  enough  !  I  can  bear  no  more.  Whence  come  these  tales? 
You  do  not  know,  hut  I  do.  It  was  not  enough,  it  seems,  to  assassinate  my 
husband;  they  wish  to  dishonour  his  memory.  But  that  shall  not  be — I 
will  appeal  to  the  Press.” 

M.  Robert  jot  shook  his  head:  “Alas!  madame,  I  doubt  if  you  would 
find  a  paper  willing  to  publish  a  line  on  your  behalf.” 

Finally,  however,  at  her  entreaties,  he  consented  to  take  her  to  the 
office  of  an  influential  paper,  the  editor  of  which  professed  to  feel  an 
implacable  hatred  against  the  government.  He  listened  to  Madame 
Delorge’s  story  with  appalling  imprecations,  hut  when  she  had  finished  he 
told  her  that  the  Press  was  reduced  to  absolute  silence,  and  that  an  allusion 
to  this  affair  would  close  their  offices.  He  wished  he  couU  help  her,  but  he 
could  not  face  utter  ruin.  “  And  these  are  the  men  of  to-day !  ”  sighed 
Madame  Delorge  as  she  returned  to  Passy.  But  all  the  same,  she  duly  filed 
her  complaint  on  the  morrow. 
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When  a  complaint  is  filed  in  proper  form  it  is  quite  impossible  that  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  it.  Now,  Madame  Delorge  had  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of 'the  law  as  duly  advised  by  M.  Roberjot,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  her  cause.  This  dark  and  mysterious  affair  had  put  an  :;nd  to  his 
perplexities,  and  decided  his  course.  Henceforth  Roberjot  would  belong  to 
the  opposition,  and  so,  with  the  greatest  caution  and  diplomacy,  he  had 
drawn  up  Madame  DeJorge’s  complaint  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.  Each  circumstance  which,  in  his  opinion,  went  to  show  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  was  duly  specified — from  Krauss’s  assertion  that 
the  general’s  sword  had  never  been  drawn  in  a  duel  down  to  that  seemingly 
overwhelming  proof,  the  disappearance  of  the  unhappy  Cornevin.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  and  so  that  justice  might  make  no  mistake,  M.  Roberjot  named 
the  Comte  de  Combelaine  in  a  phrase  which,  although  of  very  meek 
appearance,  was  in  reality  more  terrible  than  any  formal  charge.  “And 
now,”  he  said  to  Madame  Delorge,  “  we  can  do  nothing  more — we  can  only 
wait.” 

She  did  not  wait  long.  Her  complaint  had  been  filed  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  her  worthy  neighbour,  Ducoudray,  appeared  about 
five  o’clock,  dressed  in  black  as  if  for  a  funeral,  and  with  a  face  as  solemn  as 
his  garments.  “They  have  begun,”  he  cried.  “The  investigation  has 
commenced.  I  have  just  come  from  the  Palais  de  Justice.” 

Madame  Delorge  flushed,  for,  dreading  her  friend’s  remonstrance,  she 
had  carefully  concealed  her  complaint  from  him. 

“  Yesterday,”  he  continued,  “while  I  was  at  dinner,  I  received  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  investigating  magistrate.  Shall  I  confess  that  I  was 
really  disturbed,  for  I  dislike  court  rooms  and  judges  very  much.  However, 
as  there  was  no  escape,  I  went  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  eleven  o’clock  this 
morning,  and  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  magistrate’s  presence.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  my  build,  with  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  and  a  pair 
of  huge  whiskers.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips  as  thin  as  threads. 
He  returned  my  bow  politely,  but  he  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  for  a 
good  minute.  Then  he  asked  me  my  name,  my  age,  and  my  profession, 
and  all  at  once  he  most  abruptly  asked,  ‘  And  what  do  you  know  about  the 
death  of  General  Delorge  P  ’  It  was  then  my  turn  to  look  at  him,  and  I  did 
so,  and  folded  my  arms.  *  I  know,’  I  replied,*  that  he  was  assassinated  in 
the  most  cowardly  manner.’  ” 

Madame  Delorge  started,  and  looked  at  her  old  friend  in  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “  You  said  that !  ”  she  cried. 

“  Yes,  just  that.  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  dear  madame. 
You  fancy  that  I  have  changed  very  much.  Eut  that  is  not  so.  I  am  not 
a  hero ;  I  am,  in  fact,  somewhat  a  coward,  but  I  am  hot-headed,  and 
hot-hearted  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  spend  half  my  life  regretting  what 
I  have  done  in  the  other  half  !  ”  Quite  pleased  with  this  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  M.  Ducoudray  then  returned  to  his  narrative.  “  My  reply  did  not 
seem  to  pleaffe  the  judge ;  for  he  gave  me  a  vindictive  glance,  and,  in  a  tone 
that  turned  me  all  goose-flesh,  exclaimed:  ‘You  are  going  a  little  too  fast, 
sir.’  Thereupon  I  answered  dryly:  ‘If  I  move  fast  it  is  because  I  have 
proofs  to  back  me.’  To  which  he  simply  replied,  *  Ah !  ’  After  turning 
over  some  papers  he  began  again.  *  Let  us  hear  these  proofs,’  he  said,  and 
of  course  I  did  not  need  to  be  asked  twice.  I  talked  v*  fast  that  he  checked 
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me  three  or  four  times — for  you  will  understand  that  every  word  t  uttered 
was  taken  down  on  paper.” 

In  his  eagerness  the  good  old  gentleman  forgot  where  he  was ;  ho 
gesticulated  with  unusual  violence,  and  jammed  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
as  he  continued :  “  When  I  had  finished,  the  magistrate  coldly  remarked : 
4  In  all  this,  sir,  I  can  see  your  own  opinion,  but  I  don’t  perceive  the 
slightest  proof.’  *  No  proof,’  I  exclaimed,  and  I  began  again.  But  he 
stopped  me,  saying,  ‘  That  will  do ;  I  know  everything  you  can  tell  me.’ 
His  coolness  so  exasperated  me  that  I  lost  my  temper,  ‘  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,’  I  cried,  ‘why  General  Delorge’s  widow  was  forced  to  file  a  complaint 
herself — justice  ought  to  have  forestalled  her.’  ‘  Why  are  you  so  sure,’  asked 
my  man,  with  a  frown,  ‘  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  ?  ’  But  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  quieted  by  such  a  question.  ‘  I  am  not  sure.’  I  answered; 
*  but  if  any  steps  have  been  taken  they  seem  to  have  been  very  quickly 
ended.’  At  this  the  magistrate  grew  angry.  ‘  What  do  you  mean  by  that  P  ’ 
he  exclaimed.  ‘Nothing,’  said  1, 4  nothing  at  all,  only  if  the  coup  d'etat  had 
not  succeeded  my  friend’s  murderer  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  discovered 
ere  now.  ” 

At  this  point  M.  Ducoudray  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  shook  his  head  in  a 
dismal  fashion,  “  I  said  those  very  words,”  he  continued,  “  and  I  actually 
shivered  at  my  own  audacity.  But  my  thrust  had  reached  home— for  the 
magistrate’s  icy  coldness  left  him.  ‘  Take  care,  Monsieur  Ducoudray,’  he 
hissed,  ‘  take  care  !  people  who  are  lacking  in  respect  to  those  in  power  are 
punished  severely  !  ’  I  wanted  to  reply  ;  but  I  heard  the  gendarmes  in  the 
passage  outside,  and  so  I  dropped  my  head  a  little,  and  assumed  a  meek 
attitude.  *  Monsieur  Ducoudray,’  continued  the  magistrate,  ‘  you  must  learn 
that  there  is  no  human  power  that  can  prevent  the  course  of  justice.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  prime  mover  in 
this  coup  d'&at  if  I  thought  him  guilty.’  This  sounded  very  well  no  doubt, 
but  I  knew  it  was  all  nonsense.  However,  I  determined  to  keep  this  opinion 
to  myself.  My  evidence  was  read  over  to  me,  and  I  listened  to  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  horror,  and  after  I  had  signed  it  the  dignified  magistrate  gave 
me  permission  to  retire.  Before  I  had  done  so,  however,  he  said  to  me  : 
‘  Remember  that  we  keep  an  eye  upon  you  !  ’  whereupon,  I  bowed,  and  came 
straight  here.” 

Madame  Delorge  extended  both  hands  to  her  visitor,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
feeling  voice:  “You  are  a  good  friend  and  a  good  man.  Forgive  me  for 
having  misjudged  you.” 

But  he  did  not  press  his  lips  to  her  hands.  He  drearily  shook  his  head. 
“You  judged  me  correctly,”  he  answered,  “and  you  owe  me  no  gratitude 
whatever.  It  was  merely  my  own  folly  that  made  me  speak.  But  what  is 
done  is  done.  And,  now,  here  I  am  a  declared  enemy  of  the  government, 
which  has  its  eye  on  me!  What  do  you  think  of  that  P  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  be  in  the  opposition  in  Louis  Philippe’s  time.”  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  slightly  shuddered  as  he  mentally  recapitulated  what  had 
occurred.  Then  raising  his  voice  again,  he  said,  “Well,  they  may  push  me 
to  the  end  if  they  choose,  I  won’t  retract  a  word — I’ll  stand  to  my  guns. 
To-night  I  am  going  to  Madame  Corncvin’s  which  will  be  a  Godsend  to  the 
spies  who  are  told  off  to  watch  mo.  Yes,  I’ll  go,  and  carry  her  help  and 
consolation.  Yes,  madame,  you  agreed  to  assume  the  expense  of  educating 
the  eldest  son,  and  I’ll  do  the  same  for  the  younger  one.  That’s  settled — 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  shan’t  make  the  boy  an  admirer  of  coups  d'etat—  but  I 
must  go,  so  good-night,  madame.” 
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Had  the  worthy  man  remained  another  half  hour  he  would  have  seen  a 
summons  served  on  Krauss,  and  have  witnessed  the  terror  of  the  old 
servant,  who  was  more  appalled  than  if  a  dozen  muskets  had  been  levelled 
at  him.  He  at  once  took  the  paper  to  Madame  Delorge.  “  What  am  I  to 
do?”  he  asked. 

If  his  mistress  had  told  him  to  say  that  he  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  seen 
the  general  murdered  by  M.  de  Combelaine,  he  would  have  done  so,  without 
hesitation.  “You  must  tell  the  truth  Krauss,”  she  said,  “  and  only  the 
truth.  But  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  intimidated.” 

“  I’m  not  afraid ;  I  only  want  the  murderers  to  be  punished,”  he  rejoined. 
However,  he  was  by  no  means  easy  in  mind  when  he  set  out  for  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  and  on  his  return  he  seemed  utterly  crushed  and  dispirited. 

“  What  did  they  say  to  you,  Krauss  ?  ”  asked  his  mistress. 

“  Not  very  much.” 

“  Did  they  aBk  about  the  sword  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  they  did ;  and  the  magistrate  even  sent  for  two  fencing  masters, 
and  asked  them  a  lot  of  questions.  At  last  they  told  him  that  in  a  regular 
duel  the  swords  must  strike  each  other,  but  that  in  a  sudden  fight  it  might 
be  different.” 

“Then  what  did  the  magistrate  say  about  my  husband  not  being  able  to 
use  his  right  arm  ?  ” 

“He  said  that  the  discussion  of  that  point  would  be  reserved.” 

After  this  Madame  Delorge  did  not  know  what  to  think.  “  Will  they 
examine  me  ?  ”  she  asked  herself  ;  and  then  she  added  :  “  If  that  magistrate 
is  honest,  and  will  listen  to  me  for  ten  minutes,  there  will  not  remain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  his  mind.” 

“  But  he  will  not  listen  to  you!  It  is  a  political  affair — and  we  are  on 
the  losing  side,”  objected  M.  Ducoudray,  who  was,  however,  much  mis¬ 
taken; 

On  Wednesday,  Madamo  Delorge  received  a  summons  to  appear  on  the 
following  day  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  to  take  her  son  with  her.  Why  was 
that?  What  did  they  hope  to  extort  from  this  lad  of  eleven?  Could  he 
say  anything  that  could  be  used  againt  his  father  ?  This  fear  prevented  the 
poor  woman  from  sleeping,  and  induced  her  to  repair  to  M.  Rober  jot’s 
office,  with  her  son,  before  going  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  valet  who 
opened  the  door  said  that  his  master  wa3  at  home,  but  very  much  engaged 
with  several  journalists.  “  Never  mind  !  ”  she  answered ;  “  I  will  wait. 
Take  him  this  card.” 

_  The  servant  thereupon  raised  no  further  objection,  but  showed  the 
widow  and  Raymond  into  a  small  sitting-room.  A  very  thin  partition 
separated  this  appartment  from  the  lawyer’s  private  office,  and  as  the  door 
was  partially  open  Madame  Delorge  could  not  only  hear  but  see.  There 
was  a  heated  discussion  going  on,  and  big  wordB  and  phrases,  such  as 
“Resistance” — “  Vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  people,”  and  so  on  were 
frequently  being  used.  It  was  quite  clear  that  M.  Rober  jot  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  next  elections.  Would  he  condescend  to  attend  to  a  client  at 
such  a  moment  ?  It  was  doubtful,  Bhe  thought ;  but  in  point  of  fact  he  soon 
appeared,  having  dismissed  his  political  friends. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  and  was  infinitely  astonished  at  what  she 
saw.  The  happy,  contented  lawyer  whom  she  had  met  at  the  first  inter¬ 
view  had  seemingly  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  a  politician.  M. 
Rober  jot  had  grown  ten  years  older — there  were  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  and 
his  hair  and  beard  were  cut  differently.  Once  so  careful  in  his  dress,  his 
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clothes  were  now  shabby  and  old,  and  his  whole  person  indicated  ambition. 
His  eyes  were  contradictory,  for  they  had  a  quiet  disdainful  gleam,  which  at 
times  seemed  to  mock  the  hollow  phrases  on  his  tongue.  He  hurried 
Madame  Delorge  into  his  private  office,  and  taking  the  summons  she  handed 
him,  he  read  it  carefully  through.  He  frowned  as  he  finished.  “Ah !  ”  he 
said,  musingly,  as  if  answering  certain  mental  objections.  “SoBarban 
d’Avranchel  has  had  his  finger  in  this  !  ” 

Madame  Delorge  had  noticed  his  name  on  the  paper.  “How  will  that 
affect  me — for  good  or  evil  P  ”  she  eagerly  asked. 

“I  hardly  know.  M  d’Avranchal  is  an  Orleanist,  and  must  be  furious 
at  the  way  things  are  going.  However,  a  man’s  conscience  is  often  led 
far  astray  by  ambition ;  but  he  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
probity.’* 

“  Then  why,  pray,  ought  I  to  regret  that  he  is  connected  with  with  the 
.  matter  P  ” 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  The  truth  is,  this  gentleman  is 
not  popular  as  a  magistrate.  He  is  cold  and  hard,  and  always  strikes  me  as 
one  of  those  men  who  put  on  an  airof  great  solemnity  to  conceal  their  defici¬ 
ency  of  brains.” 

Madame  Delorge  felt  her  heart  sink.  Of  all  misfortunes,  there  is  none 
worse  than  to  have  to  deal  with  a  dull,  obstinate  man.  “  Another  thing  troubles 
me,  sir,”  she  said :  “  Why  does  he  order  me  to  bring  my  son  P  Do  they 
wish  to  make  him  say  something  which  he  might  regret  in  later  years  ?” 

The  lawyer  looked  at  the  boy’s  intelligent  face.  “Master  Raymond,” 
he  answered,  with  a  smile,  is  far  too  clever  for  M.  d’Avranchel.”  And 
taking  the  lad’s  hand,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  him  nearer  to  his  side.  “  You 
are  not  easily  abashed,  are  you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  not  timid,”  the  boy  replied,  in  a  low,  steady  voice. 

“  Then  it  will  all  go  well.  An  examination,  you  know,  need  only  terrify 
those  who  have  anything  to  conceal.”  M.  Roberjot  now  rose,  and  though  he 
continued  to  speak  to  Raymond,  his  words  were  evidently  meant  for  the 
mother.  “  Remember  that  you  are  neither  to  feel  nor  show  any  fear  when 
you  enter  the  magistrate’s  presence.  Look  him  full  in  the  face— listen  to  his 
questions,  and  don’t  answer  them  hastily — take  time  to  consider  well — and 
if  you  do  not  understand  them  perfectly,  ask  to  have  them  repeated.  Let 
your  replies  be  as  concise  as  possible.  When  he  asks  you  anything  which 
you  can  answer  with  a  simple  yes  or -no,  confine  yourself  to  that.  If  you  are 
in  doubt,  say  you  do  not  know.  No  if s,  or  huts,  or  supposes ;  mind  and 
avoid  all  air  of  argument  or  dispute.” 

Thus  warned  and  advised,  Madame  Delorge  and  her  son  started  off  for 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  When  she  gave  her  name  to  the  attendant,  .he 
politely  exclaimed;  “This  way,  madame;  M.  d’Avranchel  is  expecting 
you.”  The  young  man’s  attention  was  marked,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure 
that  she  liked  it. 

The  room  which  she  was  shown  to  was  small  and  very  dingy.  A  ragged 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  while  opposite  the  door  stood  a  mahogany  desk,  and 
on  the  right  hand  side  a  table  at  which  a  clerk  was  seated.  M.  Barban 
d’Avranchel  stood  near  the  chimney-piece.  He  bowed  stiffly  and  pointed  to 
an  arm-chair,  but  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  when  finally  his 
lips  parted  it  was  only  to  ask  :  “  You  are  Madame  Delorge,  «&Lesp<iran,  are 
you  not  P” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Give  me  your  name  in  full,  your  age,  the  place  and  date  of  your  mar- 
riage,  the  number  of  your  children,  and  the  date  of  their  birth.” 
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Madame  Delorge  obeyed,  and  the  clerk  took  down  all  these  particulars. 
The  magistrate,  -who  had  installed  himself  in  his  arm  chair,  then  turned  to 
Raymond.  “Come  here,  my  young  friend,”  he  said,  adding  as  Raymond 
approached  him:  “Your  father,  I  believe,  suffered  in  one  of  his  arms  ?  ” 

Standing  where  he  did,  Raymond  could  not  see  his  mother,  so  he  in¬ 
stinctively  turned  towards  her,  but  the  magistrate  coldly  remarked :  “It  is 
not  in  your  mother’s  eyes  that  you  are  to  read  your  replies,  but  in  your  own 
memory.  You  heard  my  question.  Now  answer  it.” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  my  father’s  right  arm  hurt  him  very  badly,” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  P” 

“Because  he  could  not  use  it.  When  he  gave  me  my  fencing  lesson  he 
always  used  his  left  arm.” 

“But  was  not  th&o  to  teach  you  to  defend  yourself  against  a  left-handed 
adversary  ?  Perhaps  he  was  left-handed  himself  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir — I  know  he  was  not.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  ?” 

The  boy -thought  for  a  moment;  he  had  not  forgotten  M.  Eoberjot’s  in¬ 
structions.  “I  am  sure  of  it,”  he  answered,  slowly,“for  papa  tried  several 
times  to  take  his  foil  in  his  right  hand,  but  he  was  obliged  to  drop  it,  saying, 
*  I  can’t,  it  hurts  me  too  badly.’  ” 

“  You  mean  that  it  gave  him  great  pain  to  put  himself  on  guard  and  hold 
the  foil  in  his  right  hand  P  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Madame  Delorge  understood  only  too  well  what  the  magistrate  was 
leading  up  to,  and  so  she  eagerly  said :  “Allow  me  to  explain,  sir.” 

But  the  magistrate  immediately  silenced  her.  “  I  beg  you  not  to  inter¬ 
vene,  madame;  it  is  your  son  who  is  now  under  examination,  not  yourself.” 
And  turning  again  to  Raymond  :  “So  that  being  the  state  of  the  case — your 
father  could  not  always  use  his  right  arm  as  it  pained  him,  but  still  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  ?  ” 

The  boy  became  indignant  on  finding  that  such  a  meaning  was  given  to 
his  words.  “I  did  not  say  that,  sir,”  he  replied.  “I  said  that  he  often 
tried  to  use  it,  and  couldn’t — and  that  is  very  different.” 

The  magistrate  did  not  speak — he  seemed  busy  with  some  papers  on  his 
desk.  When  he  had  found  what  he  wanted,  he  turned  to  Madame  Delorge. 
“Your  servant,  madame,  one  Krauss  byname,  informed  me  that  the  pain  the 
general  suffered  in  his  arm  was  greater  sometimes  than  at  others — according 
to  the  season.” 

“Yes,  sir,  according  to  the  temperature.  The  day  my  husband  was 
killed,  he  suffered  more  than  usual.” 

“That  very  morning,”  interposed  Raymond,  “we  were  firing  at  a  target 
and  he  could  not  even  lift  his  pistol  in  his  right  hand.” 

Inexperienced  as  Madam  Delorge  was  she  perfectly  realized  that  the 
whole  matter  turned  upon  this  point.  “When,  in  compliance  with  my 
request,”  she  continued,  hastily,  “the  commissary  of  police  called  at  my 
house  at  Passy  he  was  accompanied  by  a  physician,  who  at  once  exam  ined 
my  husband’s  body.  He  must  have  seen  the  wounds  which  my  husband 
received  on  his  arm  at  Isly  when - ” 

“He  did  see  them,”  interrupted  the  magistrate  “  he  has  described  them 
also— and  I  will  read  what  he  says ;  ”  and  so  saying  he  took  up  a  paper.  ‘  On 
the  right  arm  three  scars,  which  might  impede  the  motion  of  the  muscles — 
but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  determine.’  ” 

“  Madame  Delorge  uttered  WIX  indignant  exclamation.  “What!  Is  that 
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all  he  says  P  she  cried.  “  But  the  scars  were  terrible  ones  ;  one  of  them 
alone  commenced  at  the  shoulder  and  extended  as  far  as  the  elbow.  I  shall 
ask  for  an  examination  of  my  husband’s  body.” 

Her  excitement  was  increasing,  but  the  magistrate  silenced  her.  “  That 
will  do,”  he  cried,  authoritatively.  “  The  question  is  easily  settled.  The 
general  wore  his  sword  on  his  left  side,  and  which  hand  did  he  use  to  draw 
it  ?  Why  the  right  one  P  I  have  the  evidence  of  three  officers  who,  since 
he  was  wounded,  have  often  seen  him  do  so,  and  do  so  on  horseback,  too,  which 
enhanced  the  difficulty  of  the  movement.  General  Delorge’s  right  arm  was 
stiff  unquestionably,  and  in  a  duel  he  would  probably  have  used  his  left  one 
but  in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  having  drawn  his  sword,  as  was  his  habit, 
with  his  right  hand,  he  continued  to  use  it  regardless  of  pain,  and,  in  fact 
he  attacked  his  adversary  with  it.  I  use  the  word  attacked  advisedly,  for  I 
have  been  informed  that  he  was  the  aggressor.” 

At  this  unexpected  charge  Madame  Delorge  flushed  crimson.  “  My  hus¬ 
band  was  murdered,  sir,”  she  cried ;  “  murdered — do  you  understand — and 
I  know  by  whom.” 

The  magistrate  frowned.  “Not  another  word,  madame — not  another 
word.  You  forget  that  if  there  be  an  offence  greater  than  that  of  leaving 
a  crime  unpunished  it  is  that  of  accusing  an  innocent  person.  J ustice  has 
neglected  nothing  in  searching  for  the  truth,  and  we  have  obtained  it.  I 
am,  indeed,  now  about  to  lay  it  before  you  in  detail.”  So  saying,  he  rose, 
and  approaching  the  chimney-piece,  leaned  against  it.  “  Your  complaint 
was  entirely  superfluous,”  he  added,  “  and  it  is  well  you  should  know  so,  It 
was  on  December  1st  that  the  Commissary  of  Police  at  Passy  called  at  your 
house.” 

I  sent  for  him,  sir.” 

“  That  makes  no  difference.  He  and  the  physician  with  him  were  after¬ 
wards  examined,  and  a  legal  inquiry  was  ordered.  You  see  that  Justice 
never  slumbers.  Even  in  these  dark  and  troubled  days,  when  human  passions 
run  riot,  Justice  still  watches  with  her  hand  on  her  sword,  and  as  unmoved 
as  the  rock  beaten  by  the  tempest.”  M.  d’Avranchel  stopped  short — he  had 
forgotten  where  he  was.  “  Madame,”  he  resumed,  in  a  scarcely  less  pom¬ 
pous  tone,  “  on  the  5th  of  December  I  began  investigating  this  mysterious 
affair,  and  to-day,  after  six  weeks’  laborious  toil,  I  have  tom  away  the  veil 
that  shrouded  it.  Urbain,”  he  added  to  his  clerk,  “  bring  me  the  report 
which  I  told  you  to  copy  yesterday.” 

The  clerk  rose  and  produced  a  formidable-looking  document,  whereupon 
the  magistrate,  with  a  stem  request  to  Madame  Delorge  not  to  interrupt 
him,  began  to  read  it  aloud, 


XL 

“On the  30th  of  November,  1851,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  General  Pierre  Delorge  left  his  residence  in  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Claire,  at  Passy.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  his  sword  and  his 
decorations.  His  servant,  Krauss  by  name,  closed  the  door  of  the  cab  No. 
739,  which  drove  to  the  Rue  de  l’UniversitS,  to  the  house  of  a  retired  officer, 
Colonel  Cesar  Lefert.  What  took  place  there  is  not  known,  as  Colonel 
Lefert  has  left  Prance  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  December  2nd.  It 
is  only  known  that  General  Delorge  left  the  colonel  at  ten  minutes  past  ten 
,  o’clock,  having  been  with  him  precisely  twenty-five  minutes,  smd  entered 
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his  cab  again,  bidding  the  driver  take  him  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  Elys6e  Palace.  The  driver  states  that  the  general  was  very  excited 
and  disturbed.  He  reached  the  Elyseo  at  half -past  ten,  and  found  several 
people  there — officers,  deputies,  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  body — 
one  of  whom  Eabio  Farussi,  who  was  well  known  to  the  general,  has 
been  examined  by  us.  Eight  or  ten  ladies  were  also  present  but  the  prince 
president  was  absent.  After  paying  his  respects  to  Madame  Salvage,  who 
does  the  honors  of  the  palace,  General  Delorge  went  round  the  rooms  and 
spoke  to  such  of  his  acquaintance  as  were  there.  He  was  so  pale  that  every 
one  noticed  it,  and  some  even  asked  him  if  he  were  ill.  His  lips  trembled — 
as  Monsieur  Fabio  Farussi  states  in  his  deposition — and  his  eyes  had  a  very 
strange  look.  He  was  constantly  asking,  “  Hasn’t  M.  de  Maumussy  come  in 
this  evening  ?  Hasn’t  M.  de  Combelaine  arrived  ?  ”  And  each  time  he 
uttered  these  names  his  hearers  were  struck  by  the  marked  indistinctness  of 
his  tone,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling  himself. 
In  fact  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  converse,  and  so  he  went  to  a  card-table 
and  stood  looking  on  at  the  game.  The  players  also  were  struck  by  his 
peculiar  manner ;  and,  when  he,  himself,  began  to  play,  they  had  to  remind 
him  each  time  that  it  was  his  turn  to  lay  down  a  card,  for  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  instead  of  on  the  card-table.  This  lasted  for  an  hour  ; 
when  suddenly  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  away  in  the  middle  of 
a  game. 

“  The  Count  de  Combelaine  had  just  been  announced.  The  general 
hurried  towards  him,  and  they  began  to  talk  with  so  many  gesticulations 
that  every  one  was  surprised.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  spoke  in  so 
low  a  tone,  that  hardly  a  word  they  said  could  be  overheard.  ‘  Let  us 
find  some  other  place,’  exclaimed  the  general  at  last,  in  an  audible  voice ; 

‘  we  must  be  somewhere  where  we  can  talk  freely ;  '  whereupon  M.  de 
Combelaine  replied :  ‘  Let  us  wait  until  Maumussy  arrives — I  assure  you 
that  he  is  coming.’ 

“But  General  Delorge  would  not  listen.  ‘If  you  choose  to  have  a 
scene  here,’  he  answered,  ‘so  be  it— only  remember  that  it  is  none  of  my 
seeking.  ’ 

“  These  words  decided  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  with  the  general  he 
entered  one  of  the  small  sitting-rooms  -which  was  vacant.  They  had  not  been 
there  three  minutes  when  M.  de  Maumussy  joined  them.  No  one  else  ven¬ 
tured  to  intrude,  but  one  or  two  of  the  guests  were  so  near  the  open  door 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  see  and  hear  a  portion  of  what  took 
place.  For  instance,  they  suddenly  heard  the  general  say :  ‘  You  are  a 
villain,  M.  de  Combelaine — a  villain  whom  I  intend  to  send  into  another 
world.  You  wear  a  sword — let  us  go  outside.’ 

“M.  de  Combelaine  at  once  replied  :  ‘You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  a  duel,  but  I  don’t  ‘choose  to  have  any  scandal.  Wait  until  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“  M.  de  Maumussy  did  his  best  to  calm  them  both,  addressing  first  one 
and  then  the  other.  But  the  general  seemed  to  have  lost  his  head  ‘  Come 
with  me  now,’  he  repeated  to  De  Combelaine.  ‘You  must  come  now  or  I 
shall  slap  your  face  here  in  this  room.’ 

“M.  de*  Combelaine  could  bear  no  more. 

“Very  well!  let  us  go  down  to  the  garden  at  once  !’  he  cried,  and  they 
crossed  the  room,  and  went  down  the  stairs.” 

“Ah!  I  was  right  then,”  exclaimed  Madame  Delorge.  “It  was  he — it 
was  M.  do  Combelaine,  who  murdered  my  husband  !  ” 
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Surprised  by  the  audacity  of  this  interruption,  the  magistrate  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  angrily  on  Madame  Delorge.  But  he  resumed  reading 
as  if  she  had  not  spoken.  “  The  clock  was  striking  half-past  eleven  when  the 
two  men  left  the  room.  Their  departure  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  for  at  that  moment  a  young  English  girl  of  great  beauty,  and 
greater  talent,  had  just  gone  to  the  piano,  and  most  of  the  guests  were 
anxious  to  hear  her.  •  However,  several  officers  started  to  follow  General 
Delorge  and  M.  de  Combelaine,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  Viscount  de 
Maumussy.  Three  of  these  officers  have  been  examined  and  their  testimony 
is  the  same.  They  aver  that  M.  de  Maumussy  was  calm  and  quite  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  and  that  he  said:  ‘Don’t  trouble  yourselves,  gfentlemen— it’s  a  mere 
trifle.  Delorge  boils  over  as  easily  as  a  saucepan  of  milk.  I  will  arrange 
it  myself.’ 

“  Still  one  of  the  general’s  friends,  Monsieur  Fabio  Farussi,  insisted  on 
following  him.  ‘  Take  care,  said  M.  de  Maumussy  :  '  you  know  that  a 
quarrel  becomes  more  difficult  to  smooth  over  with  each  additional  spectator.’ 

“However,  M.  Farussi  would  not  yield  the  point,  and  he  and 
Maumussy  went  out  together.  Their  discussion  lasted  some  little  time.  In 
fact,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  they  asked  a  lackey  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  where  the  general  had  gone.  ‘Into the  garden,’ was  the  reply.  They 
hurried  out,  but  hardly  had  they  reached  the  lower  step,  than  they  met  M. 
de  Combelaine,  who  was  pale  and  agitated,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  ‘  It 
is  horrible !  ’  he  cried ;  ‘  horrible — and  for  such  a  trifle  too !  ’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  P  ’ 

“  *  Delorge ! — I  think  I  have  killed  him — he  threw  himself  on  my  sword, 
and  fell  without  a  sound.’ 

“‘Where?’ 

“‘Behind  the  hedge— there  where  you  see  the  light.’  And  throwing 
down  his  sword,  M.  de  Combelaine  rushed  away  as  if  pursued  by  an  aveng¬ 
ing  fury. 

“  ‘  Never,  ’  said  M.  Farussi  in  his  evidence,  ‘  did  I  see  a  man  in  such  despair.  ’ 
And,  unfortunately,  this  despair  was  only  too  well  founded.  When  M.  de 
Maumussy  and  M.  Fabio  Farussi  reached  the  general,  they  found  him 
breathing  his  last.’* 

Madame  Delorge  was  listening  like  a  prisoner  on  the  rack,  whose  stoicism 
will  not  even  allow  him  to  groan.  “  I  accept  all  those  details,  sir,”  she 
said,  in  a  choked  voice  ;  “  but  is  there  one  of  them,  I  ask  you,  which  proves 
that  my  husband  was  not  assassinated  ?  ” 

“Enough,  madame  ! ”  rejoined  the  magistrate,  sternly.  “Listen  to  the 
rest  of  this  report,  and  you  will  see  what  the  law  has  ascertained.”  And 
then  he  began  to  read  again :  “  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  investigation  to 
ascertain  what  took  place  from  the  moment  when  the  two  adversaries  left 
the  room  in  the  palace  together,  till  that,  whefl  one  of  them  was  found  lying 
dead  in  the  garden,  and  with  this  obj ect,  before  questioning  M.  de  Combelaine, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  collect  other  evidence.  One  witness,  Buo  by  name, 
the  lackey  who  was  on  the  stairs  when  the  two  adversaries  passed  him, 
stated  that  what  he  saw  and  heard  astonished  him  so  much  that  ho  reinem- 
bered  every  word.  The  general,  he  says,  was  the  first  to  go  down  the  stairs, 
and  at  each  step  he  turned  with  an  insulting  epithet  to  M.  de  Combelaine— 
‘His  insults  were  so  gross,’  said  Buc,  in  his  evidence,  ‘that  I  would  have 
strangled  any  man  who  dared  to  address  them  to  me !  ’  Two  other  servant* 
saw  them  pass  and  noticed  their  excited  manner,  but  they  heard  or  remem¬ 
bered  nothing  of  what  they  said.  The  generality1  led  the  way.  Near  the 
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garden  door  they  met  the  private  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  struck  by  their  odd  manner,  and  spoke  to  them,  but  obtained  no 
answer.  He  heard  M.  de  Combelaine  say  :  ‘  Come,  this  is  preposterous- 
wait  until  to-morrow.’ 

“However,  they  went  out  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  door  half  open. 
Hardly  knowing  why,  the  secretary  approached  the  steps,  and  heard  M.  de 
Combelaine  call  a  groom  and  bid  him  bring  a  lantern  from  the  stables. 
Th is  groom  knew  the  truth,  and  we  have  his  evidence.” 

Madame  Delorge  started  up.  “Have  you  found  him?”  she  cried. 
“  Have  you  found  the  man  who  held  the  lantern  ?  ” 

“Yes,  madame — we  have  found  him  and  questioned  him — and  thinking 
that  you  yourself  might  like  to  speak  to  him,  I  have  him  in  the  next  room. 
Urbain  !  ”  he  said  to  his  clerk,  “call  in  the  witness.” 

Madame  Delorge  was  utterly  bewildered.  “  What,  is  it  really  so  ?”  she 
asked  in  a  trembling  voice.  “  Have  you  found  the  poor  man,  whom  his  wife 
believes  to  be  dead,  and  whom  she  is  now  wearing  mourning  for — Laurent 
Comevin - ” 

“  I  do  not  know  any  Cornevin,  madame.” 

“  Good  heavens,  sir — it  was  he  who - ” 

“  It  was  ho  whom  you  mentioned  in  your  complaint ;  but  yon  were  de¬ 
ceived.  It  was  not  he  who  obeyed  M.  de  Combelaine’s  summons  and  ran 
forward  with  a  lantern,  and  this  point  is  easily  proved,  for  Cornevin  was  not 
on  duty  that  night.’  ’ 

“  But  I  am  sure  of  what  I  stated,  sir.” 

“  Very  well,  madame ;  tell  me  on  what  basis  your  certainty  is  founded.” 

Rapidly,  and  with  great  vehemence,  Madame  Delorge  gave  her  reasons. 
But  alas! — as  she  spoke,  these  reasons,  which  had  lately  seemed  to  her  all 
powerful,  now  grew  weak  and  tame.  Why  was  she  so  sure  that  the  man  who 
held  the  iantern  was  Cornevin  ?  The  only  reason  she  could  adduce  was  that 
he  had  come  the  next  day  to  Passy,  and  left  his  address  at  her  house,  and  that 
he  had  since  totally  disappeared.  The  magistrate,  still  calm  and  cold,  allowed 
the  poor  woman  to  flounder  about  in  the  sea  of  perplexity  for  some  time. 
But  at  last  he  intervened.  “  You  must  admit,  madame,”  he  said,  “  that  there 
is  really  nothing  in  all  this  which  justifies  your  statement.  Carried  away  by 
your  grief,  you  have  accepted  as  truths  the  fancies  of  a  man  whose  age  ought 
to  have  rendered  him  more  circumspect.  I  allude  to  your  neighbour,  that 
extremely  ignorant  and  headstrong  person,  M.  Ducoudray.” 

From  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  Ducoudray  had  greatly  displeased  the  magistrate. 

“  So  then,”  angrily  exclaimed  Madame  Delorge,  H  we  have  dreamed  that 
Comevin  has  disappeared - ” 

“  Madame !  ” 

“And  even-handed,  infallible  Justice  is  quite  unmoved  by  this  man’s 
mysterious  disappearance  and  the  misery  of  his  family.” 

For  the  first  time  the  magistrate’s  impassive  face  evinced  a  human  senti¬ 
ment — anger.  “  The  strong  arm  of  the  law,”  he  said,  “is  yet  busy  searching 
for  Laurent  Cornevin.  As  yet-——” 

“He  has  not  been  found !  ” 

“No,  but  all  goes  to  show  that  he  was  not  among  those  slain  on  ihe 
occasion  of  the  coup  A' it  at.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  among  those 
disturbers  of  the  peace  who  were  arrested,  and  that  he  gave  a  false  name  to 
put  the  police  off  the  track.” 

“  Why  should  he  do  so  f ' 
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“  Perhaps  from  a  desire  to  disconnect  himself  from  his  past  life.  But  why 
Bhould  we  trouble  ourselves  about  this  man — he  is  nothing  to  us !  ” 

“Nothing  to  us !  ”  cried  Madame  Delorge,  and  starting  up  from  her  chair 
she  continued,  “  I  tell  you  that  this  man  must  be  found,  for  he  alone  knows 
the  truth,  which  you  believe  you  know.  In  the  name  of  my  dead  husband,  in 
the  name  of  my  children,  and  the  Comevin  family,  I  command  you  to  find 
this  man !  ” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  magistrate’s  patience.  With  an  imperious 
wave  of  the  hand,  he  silenced  Madame  Delorge  and  then  proceeded  :  “  Not 
another  word  like  that,  madame  !  Do  you  know  who  these  Comevins  are, 
these  people  in  whom  you  interest  yourself  so  much  ?  I  can  show  you  the 
truth  if  you  are  ignorant  of  it.”  And  so  speaking  he  drew  from  his  desk  two 
papers  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  handed  one  of  them  to 
Madame  Delorge.  “  Read  this,  if  you  please,”  he  added. 

She  took  the  document  in  her  hands  and  read  as  follows:  “Comevin 
(Laurent),  thirty-two  years  of  age,  bom  at  Fecamp.  Residing  at  Mont¬ 
martre,  Rue  Mercadet.  Married  to  Julie  Cochard — five  children.  Comevin 
has  left  no  good  reputation  behind  him  at  the  various  situations  he  has  held 
as  stable  boy  and  groom.  He  knew  his  business  and  fulfilled  his  duties,  but 
he  was  insolent  and  brutal.  Found  guilty  in  1846  of  assault  and  battery,  ho 
would  have  been  sent  to  prison  but  for  the  entreaties  of  one  of  his  former 
masters.  In  1 860  he  was  engaged  at  the  Elyeee  Palace ;  he  had  just  left  the 
Marquis  d’Arlange,  who  gave  him  a  very  good  character,  but  we  all  know  what 
that  amounts  to.  At  the  Elyseo  everybody  began  by  liking  and  praising 
him,  but  his  deplorable  disposition  for  quarreling  soon  evinced  itself,  and  he 
was  solely  kept  for  his  punctuality  and  experience.  In  1861  he  suddenly 
changed ;  he  became  the  boon  companion  of  a  band  of  rascals,  and  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  a  wine-shop  politician,  who  was  afterwards  punished  for 
theft.  It  had  just  been  decided  that  Cornevin  must  be  sent  away,  when 
suddenly  he  disappeared  without  a  word  of  warning.  His  month’s  wages 
are  still  due  him.” 

As  soon  as  Madame  Delorge  had  finished  perusing  this  document,  the 
magistrate  handed  her  the  second  one  which  was  couched  in  these  terms : 
“Julie  Cochard,  wife  of  Comevin  (Laurent), twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
born  in  Paris.  Is  looked  upon  in  her  neighbourhood  (Montmartre)  as  a  good 
wife  and  house-keeper,  and  her  morals,  it  is  said,  are  all  they  should  be — at 
all  events  since  her  marriage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  her 
previous  conduct  was,  for  she  had  plenty  of  very  bad  examples  among  her 
relatives.  Her  father  was  imprisoned  several  times  for  theft,  and  her  mother’s 
morals  were  very  bad.  JuUe  Cochard’s  eldest  sister,  Adele,  was  formerly  a 
ballet-girl,  and  she  is  now  known  in  certain  society  as  Flora  Misri.” 

If  the  magistrate  had  relied  upon  these  police  reports  to  separate  Madame 
Delorge  from  the  Comevin  family,  he  found  himself  egregiously  mistaken. 
She  did  not  indulge  in  a  word  of  comment — and  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  interest  she  took  in  the  Comevins  was  independent  of  all  these 
circumstances.  “  Cornevin  knew  the  truth,”  she  thought  to  herself ;  “  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  hastened  to  me  is  the  cause  of  his  disappearance. 
Besides,  notwithstanding  the  language  used  in  these  documents,  what  did 
these  accusations  amount  to  ?  It  was  said  that  the  husband  was  brutal  and 
coarse — and  why  not  ?  If  he  had  received  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  been  a  groom.  On  the  other  hand  the-wife  was 
reproached  with  the  conduct  of  her  mother,  her  father,  and  her  sister,  but 
there  was  not  a  word  against  herself.”  These  reflections  flashed  through 
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Madame  Delorge’s  mind,  but  abe  in  no  wise  mentioned  them  as  she  handed 
the  papers  back  to  the  magistrate. 

“  Who  then  is  the  man  who  held  the  lantern  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“A  comrade  of  Comevin’s,”  answered  the  magistrate:  "a  man  named 
Grollet.” 

Madame  Delorge  started.  That  was  the  name  of  the  man  whom  Madame 
Cornevin  had  been  to  see,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  kept  her  to  breakfast, 
and  elicited  from  her  all  the  information  necessary  to  play  his  part.  “  Ah ! 
Grollet  indeed!”  said  Madame  Delorge,  replying  to  her  own  objections 
rather  than  addressing  the  magistrate. 

“  Yes,  and  a  very  honest  man  he  is,  too— loved  and  respected  by  all  about 
him.  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  him.  But 
here  he  comes,  so  you  can  judge  for  yourself.” 

The  door  opened,  and,  behind  Urbain,  the  magistrate’s  clerk,  there  came 
a  tall  fellow,  who  looked  somewhat  frightened  and  embarrassed.  “  Come  in, 
my  good  fellow,”  said  the  magistrate.  “  Come  a  little  nearer.” 

Madame  Delorge  scanned  the  new  comer  closely ;  he  had  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  a  good  face,  with  full  cheeks,  a  flat  nose,  and  a  large  mouth 
with  sensual  lips.  His  eyes  alone  struck  one  by  their  mobility. 

“  Grollet,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  me  the 
scene  you  witnessed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  Palace  on  the  night  of 
November  30th.” 

“  Oh !  let  me  think  a  moment,  sir.” 

“  Certainly.  Begin  at  the  moment  you  were  summoned.” 

Grollet  twisted  the  Scotch  cap  he  held  in  his  hands,  scratched  his  head, 
and  then,  in  a  trembling  hesitating  fashion  began  :  “Well,  it  was  Sunday 
evening,  about  half  past  eleven ;  I  was  rubbing  down  an  aide-de-camp’s  horse 
when  I  suddenly  heard  a  voice :  ‘  Hullo,  there  !  Bring  a  lantern  at  once  !  ’ 
This  may  be  a  means  of  earning  a  little  money,  I  said  to  myself,  and  so 
unhooking  a  lantern,  I  hastened  to  the  garden.  I  saw  two  gentlemen  there, 
M.  de  Combelaino,  whom  I  had  often  seen,  and  a  general,  whom  I  afterwards 
heard  was  General  Delorge.  They  were  standing  so  close  to  one  another  that 
their  faces  nearly  touched,  and  they  were  calling  each  other  the  most  terrible 
names.  As  soon  as  I  appeared  one  of  them,  the  general,  said—  ‘  Here  comes 
a  light !  ’  and  then  stamping  his  feet,  he  continued — •*  On  guard !  on  guard,’ 
Then  drawing  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  he  made  a  thrust  at  M.  de  Combelaine, 
which  I  thought  would  cut  him  in  two.  But  no ;  the  count  sprang  on 
one  side,  and  threw  out  his  arm  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  general  lunged 
he  threw  himself  on  his  adversary’s  sword,  which  entered  his  side.  He  did 
not  even  groan ;  but  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  to  the  ground - ” 

On  hearing  this,  Raymond,  poor  boy,  burst  into  passionate  sobs.  But 
Madame  Delorge  did  not  weep — her  wound  was  bleeding  inwardly.  “  Then 
my  husband  did  not  speak  a  single  word?”  she  asked. 

“  No,  madame,  not  one — Ah  !  yes,  I  ran  to  the  general  and  knelt  at  his 
side— and  he  did  say  something  I  could  not  understand,  but  I  thought  it 
was  Elise.” 

This,  in  Madame  Delorge’s  estimation,  was  the  finishing  touch  of  iniquity. 
Her  husband’s  enemies  had  taught  her  name  to  this  man  so  as  to  give  an  air 
of  reality  to  his  story. 

“Oh,  this  is  infamous!  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Madame,”  rejoined  the  magistrate  indignantly. 

“  Don’t  you  see  that  this  man  is  repeating  a  lesson  learned  by  heart  ? 
Don’t  yon  see  that  this  naan  is  a  false  witness  ?  ”  resumed  the  widow. 
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“You  are  insulting  a  worthy  man  and  justice—” 

But  she  was  not  listening  to  him.  She  had  risen  and  approached  Grollet. 
“  Do  you  dare  tell  me  on  your  oath  that  you  are  not  a  false  witness  ?  Look 
me  in  the  face  if  you  dare !  ” 

White,  and  with  lowered  head,  Grollet  retreated  to  the  wall.  “  I  have 
told  the  truth,”  he  stammered. 

“You  lie !  The  man  who  held  the  lantern  was  Cornevin.  It  was  the  poor 
fellow  whose  friend  you  pretended  to  be,  and  whose  wife  you  welcomed  with 
hypocritical  tears.  It  was  Cornevin,  I  say — and  I  believe  that  he  himself  has 
since  been  murdered  because  he  witnessed  the  crime — and  now  you ” 

Trembling  like  a  leaf,  Grollet  tried  to  raise  his  hand.  “I  swear,”  ho 
murmured,  “  before  God  I  swear — 

“  Don’t  swear,”  interrupted  Madame  Delorge.  “  Tell  us,  rather,  how 
much  these  men  have  given  you  to  purchase  your  assistance.  However  large 
the  sum  may  have  been  you  have  thrown  yourself  away.  To-morrow  you 
will  realize  that  each  one  of  your  gold  pieces  is  stained  with  blood.  Listen, 
now,  to  the  voice  of  your  conscience,  and  remember  that  the  truth  will  cer¬ 
tainly  become  known.” 

Madame  Delorge  had  nearly  won  the  day,  for  Grollet  caught  his  breath, 
stunned  by  this  explosion  of  anger  and  grief,  and  seemed  to  shrink  into  him¬ 
self.  Ah,  if  the  magistrate  had  been  one  of  those  shrewd  men  who  can  dive 
into  consciences !  But,  no.  Firmly  entrenched  behind  the  belief  in  his  own 
infallibility,  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  save  Madame  Delorge’s  haughtiness 
and  tone  of  authority,  and,  irritated  by  what  he  considered  an  assumption  of 
his  own  prerogatives  he  exclaimed :  “  Madame,  you  exceed  all  bounds  !  ” 

“Ah,  sir  !  ”  rejoined  the  poor  woman,  “  if  you  would  only - ” 

But  there  was  no  longer  time.  Cornevin’s  old  friend  had  had  time  to 
measure  the  peril  he  had  incurred,  and  straightening  himself  up  like  a 
drowning  man,  preparing  for  one  last  supreme  effort,  he  exclaimed :  “  If 

I  were  to  be  burned  alive  I  couldn’t  tell  you  more  than  I  have !  ” 

The  moment  that  decides  human  destinies  was  past,  as  Madame  Delorge 
understood  ;  and,  dizzy  with  disappointment,  she  sank  into  her  arm-chair  at 
her  son’s  side. 

The  magistrate  made  a  few  severe  remarks  respecting  the  danger  of 
such  passionate  outbursts,  and  declared  that  he  would  defend  his  witness 
against  a  repetition  of  such  attacks.  “  Go  on,  my  friend,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Grollet. 

The  witness  obeyed,  and  in  a  more  confident  tone  of  voice  exclaimed: 
“When  the  Viscount  de  Maumussy,  and  another  gentleman  who  hastened 
to  the  spot,  realized  that  the  general  was  dead,  they  said :  ‘  We  must  conceal 
this  terrible  misfortune  from  every  one,  and  more  especially  from  the  prince 
president!  What  shall  be  done?’  Thereupon  I  ventured  to  mention  a 
disused  room  which  I  had  the  key  of,  and  M.  de  Maumussy  quickly  answered : 
‘  You  are  right.  Come  at  once.’  We  three  carried  the  body  into  this  room 
without  being  seen  by  any  one,  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
general’s  body,  as  M.  de  Maumussy  and.  M.  Farussi  had  gone  back  to  the 
palace  to  find  a  physician.  They  wanted  the  key,  too,  of  one  of  the  private 
doors  of  the  Elysee,  and  they  kept  on  saying :  ‘  The  president  will  never 
forgive  us  if  he  should  hear  of  this !  ’  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
they  returned  with  a  doctor,  who  as  soon  as  he  lifted  the  cloak  that  covered 
the  general,  said :  ‘  My  presence  is  useless — death  must  have  been  instan¬ 
taneous.’  Thereupon  the  gentlemen  talked  earnestly  together,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  general’s  body  must  be  taken  to  his  own  house  before 
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dawn.  However,  they  hesitated  as  to  which  of  them  ought  to  accompany 
the  doctor.  I  was  sent  for  a  cab,  and  when  I  returned  the  body  was  placed 
in  it,  and  the  vehicle  drove  away.  It  was  then  that  M.  de  Maumussy  took 
me  aside.  ‘  Grollet,’  he  said,  ‘if  ever  a  word  passes  your  lips  respecting 
this  night’s  occurrence,  remember  that  your  place,  which  is  a  good  one,  is 
lost.’  Naturally  I  swore  to  hold  my  tongue,  except,  of  course,  if  the  law 
commanded  me  to  speak.  To-day  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth.” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  the  magistrate  approvingly ;  “  you  can  now  retire.” 
And  as  soon  as  Grollet  was  gone  he  turned  to  Madame  Delorge.  “  You  will 
now  admit,  madame,”  he  said,  “  the  injustice  of  your  accusations.” 

The  unhappy  woman  rose  slowly  from  her  chair.  “  You  have  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  your  conscience,  sir — I  cannot  reproach  you,”  she  replied.  “  The 
future  will  show  which  of  us  is  mistaken.  Good  morning.”  And  taking 
her  boy  by  the  hand,  she  added  :  “  Come,  Raymond,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.”  Thereupon  she  departed,  leaving  M. 
d’Avranchel  singularly  disturbed. 

“  If  this  woman  should  be  right,  after  all,  and  we  all  wrong !  ”  he  muttered 
when  he  was  alone.  “  In  that  case  I  have  been  successfully  imposed  upon 
by  villi  ans,  and  am  the  dupe  of  a  most  successfully  played  comedy.  In  that 
case— but  no,  no,  it  is  impossible !  This  woman  is  mad,  and  M.  de  Combe- 
laine  is  innocent.” 

XII. 

“  Exactly  what  I  expected !  ”  said  M.  Roberjot,  when  Madame  Delorge, 
who  repaired  at  once  to  his  office,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  foregoing 
proceedings.  “And  yet,”  he  added,  thoughtfully,  “D’Avranchel  cannot 
be  suspected  of  connivance.” 

“You  wouldn’t  say  that,  sir,  if,  like  me,  you  had  seen  that  man  Grollet 
ready  to  fall  on  his  knees — ready  to  ask  pardon  and  confess  everything !  ” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  “  Neither  of  us,  dear  madame,  are  good 
judges,  for  we  are  interested  parties  and  our  opinions  are  already  fixed. 
You  must  find  an  impartial  arbiter,  and  give  him  all  the  particulars  of  your 
husband’s  death  as  they  have  been  enumerated  by  M.  d’Avranchel.  Lay 
before  him  the  testimony  of  all  these  witnesses  who  agree  in  so  singular  a 
fashion,  and  when  you  have  done  that  what  do  you  think  the  arbiter  will 
reply  ?  Why,  he  will  tell  you,  ‘  Madame,  all  the  probabilities  are  in  favor 
of  M.  de  Combelaine.’  ”  He  leant  his  elbow  on  his  desk  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  added,  thoughtfully :  “  There’s  no  use  attempting  to  disguise  it,  these 
people  are  strong — very  strong.” 

Nothing  displeased  Madame  Delorge  so  much  as  any  tribute  paid  to  the 
sagacity  of  her  enemies.  “  And  so,”  she  remarked  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
“  you  intend  to  bow  down  before  these  strong  people  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  looked  very  much  surprised.  “  I  don’t  understand  you,”  he 
said. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  her  very  silence  was  significant. 

“So,  then,  you  class  me  with  Dr.  Buiron,  do  you  ?”  asked  M.  Roberjot. 

‘  ‘  And  why,  pray  ?  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  submit  to  an  accomplished 
event,  but  who  never  accept  it.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  this  new  govern¬ 
ment,  this  government  founded  on  the  atrocious  crime  of  the  2nd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  will  find  no  bitterer  opponent  than  myself.”  As  she  spoke  he  looked  at 
Madame  Delorge  with  a  peculiar  expression,  and  then  continued,  in  a  voice 
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which  perceptibly  trembled :  “A  week  ago  I  could  not  hare  expressed 
myself  so  decidedly,  for,  I  will  confess  it,  I  was  then  hesitating.  But  you 
came  here,  and,  without  your  own  knowledge,  you  decided  my  future.’' 

Then,  after  taking  several  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  he  resumed  : 
“  And  yet  no  one  had  so  many  reasons  for  acquiescing.  What  have  I  to 
ask  of  life  that  it  has  not  .generously  given  me  ?  Iam  still  young — I  have 
ample  means,  and  I  have  succeeded  at  the  bar  far  beyond  my  hopes—-—” 

But  Madame  Delorge  was  in  no  mood  to  notice  her  companion’s  strange 
agitation.  One  fixed  idea  had  taken  possession  of  her  life.  “  What  are  we 
to  do  now  P  ”  she  abruptly  asked. 

If  M.  Roberjot  was  somewhat  shocked  at  being  interrupted  in  this 
fashion,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  conceal  it.  “  To  do  now  ?  Nothing  l 
We  must  wait.” 

“  Wait  for  what  ?  ” 

“  For  the  opportunity  which  never  fails  to  come  to  those  who  know  how 
to  wait  patiently.” 

Madame  Delorge  turned  away  despairingly.  “  Alas  !  ”  she  cried, 
“  every  day  that  passes  divests  me  of  one  of  my  hopes.  Yesterday  I  met 
one  of  my  husband’s  old  friends,  and  he  hardly  bowed  to  me.  In  a  year  he 
will  say,  ‘Delorge ! — who’s  Dolorge  P  ’  Mv  husband  was  a  noble,  a  valiant 
soldier— but  will  this  reputation  follow  him  to  hia  grave ?  No — those 
slanders  which  you  yourself  repeated  to  me,  will  remain  like  so  many  stains 
on  his  memory.  In  ten  years  from  now  my  son  will  have  become  a  man,  and 
some  of  those  folks  who  know  everybody’s  affairs,  will  say,  ‘  Oh,  he’s  the  son 
of  General  Delorge,  you  know,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  some 
scandalous  money  transaction.’  ’’ 

But  Raymond  Btarted  to  his  feet.  “No,  mamma,  no,”  heexolaimed; 
“  when  I’m  a  man  no  one  will  ever  dare  to  say  that !  ” 

The  lawyer  took  the  boy’s  hands  in  his.  “  You  are  right,  my  lad,”  he 
said — “very  right;  and  you,  madame,  are  mistaken — you  have  everything 
to  hope  from  time.  The  general  is  more  to  bo  dreaded  now  than  ever.” 

“Alas !  sir,  if  I  could  but  believe  you.” 

“  You  must  believe  me.  The  proverb  which  says,  ‘  The  dead  are  the  only 
ones  who  never  return,’  is  absurd,  for  in  politics  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
do  return.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  rule  if  we. could  put  persons  well  under 
ground  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  troublesome.  But  a  government  goes  on 
triumphantly,  braves  all  opposition,  and  laughs  at  all  attacks ;  it  has  its 
creatures,  its  judges,  and  its  soldiers  ;  it  believes  in  itself,  and  finds  plenty 
of  people  to  believe  in  it  as  well;  but  some  fine  morning  somebody 
wanders  into  a  cemetery,  spells  out  some  forgotten  name  on  a  tombstone, 
and  utters  it  aloud — and  the  sound  of  this  name  spoken  afresh  comes  like  an 
earthquake — the  government  crumbles  into  dust.” 

Madame  Delorge  sighed.  “  Ah !  ”  said  she,  “  I  shall  never  see  what  you 
describe.” 

“  Who  knows  P  When  I  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  I  don’t 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advising  a  cowardly  resignation.  By  no  means — 
for  we  still  have  Comevin.” 

“  Comevin !  ”  slowly  repeated  Madame  Delorge. 

“  Yes,  for  it  is  on  this  man  that  all  our  hopes  depend,”  continued  M. 
Roberjot.  “  Has  he  been  assassinated  ?  I  don’t  think  so.  M.  de  Combe- 
laine  is  too  wise  to  risk  committing  a  crime  which  was  not  indispensable. 
But  in  the  recent  tumult  it  was  easy  to  conjure  Comevin  away.  If  he  has 
teen  arrested,  it  is  our  business  to  discover  where  he  is  imprisoned.” 
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t  lit  have  taught  a  great  deal  about  Oomevin  myself,”  answered  the 
widow.  “  I  believe  bim  to  be  still  alive,  and  I  believe  be  has  it  in  bis 
power  to  provide  me  with  all  the  weapons  I  need  for  my  revenge.  With 
this  belief,  indeed,  I  have  done  my  best  to  attach  bis  wife  to  me.” 

“  You  know  her,  then  P  ” 

“  Certainly !  and  I  have  agreed  to  give  her  a  small  annuity.  The  eldest 
of  her  sons,  moreover,  will  be  educated  with  my  lad,  and  precisely  in  the 
same  way.”  The  lawyer  looked  at  his  client  in  such  utter  amazement  that 
she  added :  “  Was  not  this  a  sacred  duty  ?  ” 

“  It  maybe  so,”  answered  Rob  er jot,  “  but  it  is  the  height  of  imprudence.” 
She  opened  her  lipg  to  expostulate,  but  he  gave  her  no  time  to  speak.  “  Do 
you  think  I  blame  you,  madame  P  ”  he  cried.  “  Most  assuredly  not.  But 
you  must  not  allow  your  acts  to  be  known.  Help  this  woman  and  her 
family  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  let  it  be  done  as  quietly  as  possible.” 

“  And  why,  sftr  P  ” 

“  Simply  because  if  Laurent  Comevin  seems  to  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
world  he  will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  to  give  his  wife  your  Bupport  openly, 
is  to  call  attention  to  him.  Poor  and  friendless,  he  could  in  no  way  meet 
his  powerful  enemies.  But  as  the  ally  of  the  widow  of  General  Delorge,  he 
becomes  a  permanent  danger.  Oblivion  would  be  his  best  chance  for  liberty. 
Your  name  written  in  the  prison  register  against  his  own  means  indefinite 
confinement.  The  day  you  received  hi3  wife,  madame,  you  double-locked  hi8 
prison  door.” 

Madame  Delorge  lowered  her  head  in  profound  discouragement,  for  she 
realised  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  reasoning.  She  saw,  moreover,  that  M. 
Roberjot’s  and  ;M.  Ducoudray’s  advice  were  one  and  the  same.  To  keep 
quiet,  to  work,  if  work  she  must,  like  a  mole,  underground,  was  all  she 
could  and  ought  to  do.  Still  the  very  word  wait,  made  the  blood  boil  in  her 
veins,  and  there  were  moments  when  she  could  hardly  restrain  herself. 
She  felt  that  her  own  right  hand  was  armed  with  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  her  to  transpierce  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  her  of  her 
husband  and  her  happiness.  “  My  mistake  is  irreparable,”  she  said,  at  last ; 

“  and  to  act  differently  now  would  be  only  to  add  another  blunder  to  the 
first.” 

“There  is  another  point  to  be  considered,”  rejoined  the  lawyer;  “a  man 
like  M.  do  Combelaine  with  such  a  past  life  as  his  own  must  have  a  great 
deal  to  conceal.  We  must  discover  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  past  life. 
My  position  will  give  me  certain  facilities,  and  with  reasonable  adroitness  on 
my  part  I  may  find  out  the  truth  ;  but  I  must  first  have  authority  from  you.” 

As  this  interview  proceeded,  M.  Roberjot’s  feelings  gained  the  better  of 
him.  He  gazed  fixedly  and  almost  lovingly  on  Madame  Delorge,  and, 
lawyer  as  he  was,  he  bungled  and  hesitated  in  his  words.  But  the  widow 
saw  nothing  of  it,  the  woman  in  her  had  died  on  that  fatal  night  when  her 
husband’s  body  was  brought  home.  The  idea  that  she  could  ever  love 
again,  that  any  one  could  raise  his  eyes  to  her,  would  have  seemed  sacrilege 
as  it  were.  M.  Roberjot  saw  that  he  was  not  understood,  and  he  came  to  a 
sudden  determination.  “My  boy,”  he  said  to  Raymond,  “there  are  some 
fine  engravings  on  the  table  in  my  drawing-room  ;  will  you  go  and  look  at 
them  while  I  talk  to  your  mamma.” 

Left  alone  with  Madame  Delorge,  ho  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  • 
played  with  his  pen,  and  coughed.  He  was  afraid  of  speaking  the  words 
that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  at  last,  in  view  of  regaining  countenance,  he 
reverted  to  the  business  on  hand.  “I  told  you,  madame,  the  first  time  I 
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saw  you,”  he  said,  “  that  your  cause  was  mine,  that  I  had  espoused  it.  You 
have  spoken  to  me  of  M.  de  Combelaine’s  deposition,  which  the  magistrate 
read  to  you - ” 

“  No,  sir,  you  are  mistaken — he  did  not  read  it  to  me ;  I  did  not  give  him 
time.” 

“  But  did  you  not  see  that  this  deposition  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  you  ?  I  would  have  told  you  the  motive  which  De  Combelaine  chose  to 
attribute  to  his  duel  with  your  husband.” 

Madame  Delorge  sighed.  “  Ah,”  said  she,  “  this  is  another  mistake  1 
have  made.  But  this  one  I  can,  at  least,  repair,  for  I  can  ask  Monsieur 
d’Avranchel  for  a  copy  of  the  deposition.” 

Bober  jot  shook  his  head.  “  It  would  be  useless,’*  he  answered,  “  for  M. 
de  Combelaine  has  already  spread  it  abroad.” 

“  And  what  does  he  say  ?  ” 

*  ‘  He  attributes  his  altercation  with  General  Delorge  to  a  personal  private 
matter.  Upon  my  word,  madame,  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  it.” 

“  I  can  bear  anything,  sir.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  De  Combelaine  affirms  that  General  Delorge  could 
not  forgive  his  attentions  to  a  certain  lady - ” 

He  paused,  expecting  an  explosion  of  jealousy,  but  Madame  Delorge 
calmly  smiled.  “  That  is  absurd,”  she  replied. 

“  So  I  said,”  hastily  rejoined  the  lawyer,  ashamed  of  his  own  hope. 

“It  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  odious,”  continued  the  widow,  with  the 
proud  confidence  of  a  woman  sure  of  the  noble  love  she  had  inspired.  “  M. 
de  Combelaine  is  really  very  ingenious  in  his  inventions.”  She  smiled  sadly 
as  she  spoke,  and  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt :  “  And  does  any 
one  know  who  that  lady  may  be  ?  ” 

“  Yes — she  is  a  very  pretty  person — very  well  known — and  is  said  to 
have  spent  De  Combelaine’s  money  very  freely.” 

“  I  thought  he  had  none  to  spend.” 

“  So  did  I ;  but  people  who  are  better  informed  than  myself  say  that  he 
was  beggared  by  this  very  Flora  Misri.” 

“  Flora  Mi3ri !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  Delorge— “  Is  that  woman  M.  de 
Combelaine’s  mistress  ?  ” 

“She  has  been  bo  for  many  years,  I  believe,”  answered  the  lawyer,  who 
was  unable  to  understand  his  client’s  emotion.  “  Do  you  know  anything  of 
this  woman  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  know  her,  sir,”  she  replied ;  and  emphasizing  each  word  as  she 
spoke,  she  continued :  “  This  woman’s  true  name  is  Adele  Corchard.  She 
is  the  sister  of  Laurent  Comevin’s  wife.” 

Bober  jot  could  not  believe  hia  ears.  “  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say, 
madame  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  am.  I  heard  the  name  for  the  first  time  this  morning  in 
the  office  of  the  magistrate,  who  considered  it  almost  a  crime  on  Madame 
Comevin’s  part  that  she  was  the  sister  of  such  a  woman.” 

The  lawyer  began  to  reflect,  bringing  all  his  intellect  to  bear  upon  this 
point  in  view  of  seeing  what  advantage  he  could  derive  from  it.  “  This 
woman,”  he  muttered,  “  must  naturally  know  more  than  almost  anybody 
else  about  De  Combelaine’s  past  life — probably  more  than  even  the  Baroness 
d’Eljonaen  knows.  Buthow  are  we  to  get  at  her?  How  can  we  open  her  mouth?” 

Madame  Delorge  did  not  lose  a  word  of  his  remarks.  “  Perhaps  we 
might  obtain  some  information  about  this  woman  from  Madame  Cornevin,” 
she  said. 
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‘•Do  they  see  each  other  P” 

“  Ah !  I  don’t  know — I  doubt  it,  however.” 

“  If  they  are  not  on  good  terms,  then,  a  visit  at  the  present  moment  would 
awaken  suspicion  at  once.” 

“But  Oomevin’s  wife  is  very  intelligent.” 

“No  doubt;  and  then  the  disappearance  of  her  husband  would  bo  a 
pretext  for  a  renewal  of  intercourse.  But  of  course  De  Combelaine  knows 
that  Madame  Comevin  and  Flora  are  sisters,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  were  already  on  the  watch.”  Bober  jot  relapsed  again  into  thought,  but 
suddenly  he  exclaimed:  “I  must  have  time  to  arrange  a  plan,  for  one 
imprudent  step  would  be  fatal.  I  must  feel  my  way.  One  of  my  friends  is 
very  intimate  with  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen,  and,  I  am  sure,  he  can  tell  me 
something  which  will  be  useful.” 

“The  Baroness  d’Eljonsen?”  repeated  Madame  Delorge,  to  whom  this 
name  conveyed  no  information. 

“  Yes,  she  is  the  lady  who  brought  De  Combelaine  up.  It  is  said  she 
was  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  prince-president’s  friends  when  he  was  in 
exile,”  replied  the  lawyer,  and  then  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  calm  firmness  :  ‘  ‘  Come 
what  may,  madame,  you  can  rely  on  me.  I  will  do  all  that  human  ability 

can  do — only - ” — he  hesitated — “  only  you  must  allow  me  to  call  on  you, 

for  urgent  circumstances  might  arise - ” 

Madame  Delorge  did  not  allow  him  to  finish.  “  Is  it  necessary,  sir, 
for  me  to  assure  you  that  you  will  always  be  welcome  under  my  roof  ?  ” 
She  rose  as  she  spoke,  for  she  had  heard  some  one  walking  about  impatiently 
in  the  waiting-room,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  she  added,  “for  having 
kept  you  so  long  ;  ”  and  calling  Raymond,  she  drew  her  long  widow’s  veil 
over  her  face  and  took  her  leave. 

“  Ah !  that  woman  knows  how  to  love,”  muttered  the  lawyer  with  a  sigh  ; 
and  then,  as  if  feeling  the  need  of  air,  he  threw  open  the  window  and 
glanced  down  the  street.  He  was  looking  for  Madame  Delorge,  and  he  soon 
saw  her  cross  the  pavement  in  the  direction  of  her  cab,  enter  it,  and  drive 
rapidly  away.  Clients  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  next  room ;  he  had  heard 
them,  but  he  did  not  care — he  still  leaned  on  the  window-sill,  insensible  to 
the  cold,  and  oblivious  of  everything  around  him,  for  he  was  wrapped  in 
one  of  those  reveries-  which  absorb  every  faculty. 

M.  Roberjot  was  by  no  means  an  inexperienced  or  a  simple  man.  In 
common  with  most  lawyers,  he  had  had  many  young  and  attractive  clients, 
of  whom  more  than  one  had  said  to  him  with  tearful  eyes :  “  You  are  my 
only  hope  and  reliance !  My  honour,  my  happiness,  my  very  life  depend 
on  you.”  M.  Roberjot  had  done  much  for  these  fair  clients,  but  never 
before  had  his  own  heart  been  touched  as  Madame  Delorge  had  touched 
it.  His  life  was  entirely  upset — all  his  ideas  were  modified — anew  horizon 
seemed  offered  to  his  gaze,  and  he  hardly  knew  himself.  “  Can  I  be  in 
love  ?  ”  he  asked  himself,  without  realizing  that  those  words  were  at  once 
question  and  answer.  In  love — he!  An  old  sceptic — a  lawyer  absorbed 
in  musty  books  !  But  the  idea  which  a  fortnight  earlier  would  have  struck 
him  as  the  height  of  absurdity,  did  not  now  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips. 
Why  shouldn’t  he  be  in  love,  and  why  not  with  Madame  Delorge  P  Had 
she  not  the  freshness  and  modest  grace  of  a  girl  P  Where  could  he  find  a 
more  tender  heart,  united  with  greater  courage  and  energy,  and  higher 
intelligence?  Suddenly  he  started.  “But  she,”  he  thought;  “she  will 
never  love  me.” 

lie  then  took  a  rapid  survey  of  what  he  called  his  chances.  Alas !  he 
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saw  none.  A  man  might  triumph  over  a  rival  were  that  rival  living ;  hut 
how  could  he  expect  to  efface  from  a  woman’s  heart  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  now  invested  with  every  superhuman  quality  ?  “  There  is  only 

one  way  of  reaching  her,”  thought  the  lawyer.  “  It  must  he  through 
gratitude.  Nothing  will  touch  her  like  the  hope  of  avenging  her  mur¬ 
dered  husband.  "Will  she  not  give  herself  to  the  man  who  helps  her  in  that 
task?” 

He  became  so  excited  at  this  idea  that  he  would  have  liked  to  call  out  the 
Count  de  Combelaine  that  very  moment.  But  a  slight  noise  caused  him  to 
turn,  and  on  doing  so  he  saw  one  of  his  servants  on  the  threshold  of  the 
room.  “  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  asked  in  an  irritated  tone. 

“  There  are  two  clients  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“  Let  them  come  back  to-morrow.” 

“  And  the  stout  contractor  is  here,  sir,  the  one  who  has  so  many  men 
employed — the  one  who  is  interested  in  your  election,  I  mean,  sir.” 

“Let  him  go  to  the  devil !  ” 

The  servant  stood  open-mouthed  in  surprise,  for  the  word  election 
generally  produced  a  very  different  effect  with  his  master. 

“  Say  that  I  am  very  much  occupied,  and  can  see  no  one  this  evening,” 
resumed  the  lawyer. 

“  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  M.  Verdale - ” 

“  M.  Verdale !  Is  he  here  as  well  ?  Why  the  deuce  did  you  not  say 
so  before  ?  Show  him  in  at  once.” 

This  eagerness  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  M.  Verdale  was  the 
friend  whom  M.  Roberjot  had  mentioned  to  Madame  Delorge — the  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen,  the  patroness  of  the  Count  de 
Combelaine. 

XIIL 

M.  Veedaee  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  huge  coarse  hands.  He  was 
frightfully  common-looking,  but  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  intelligence 
or  acuteness.  An  architect  by  profession,  he  had  obtained  the  Grand  State 
Prize  which  enabled  him  to  sojourn  for  three  years  at  Rome  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  and  nominally  for  purposes  of  study.  He  returned  to 
Paris  with  a  portfolio  full  of  plans  and  drawings,  and  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  his  fortune  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  to  be  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  he  used  in  doing  so.  Still  for  ten  years  he  had  only  pursued 
shadows.  His  plans  had  never  left  his  portfolio.  He  was  still  poor,  and 
more  eager  than  ever  to  become  rich.  At  college  he  and  Roberjot  had 
known  each  other  well,  and  although  their  paths  in  life  had  become  totally 
different,  they  still  kept  up  friendly  intercourse.  More  than  once  had  the 
unappreciated  architect,  as  he  called  himself,  called  on  his  old  class-mate  for 
a  loan  of  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  or  for  a  word  of  advice  respecting  the 
little  business  which  came  to  him  now  and  then.  However,  poverty  and 
disappointment  had  not  changed  his  nature.  He  was  always  gay,  impudent, 
and  vulgar,  and  rattled  on  in  a  sort  of  dialect  of  his  own — composed  of 
professional  phrases,  souvenirs  of^classical  study,  and  quotations  picked  up 
at  the  theatres. 

He  now  entered  his  friend’s  private  room  brandishing  a  long  roll  of  paper. 
“What’s  up,”  he  cried,  “that  you  sit  here  alone  and  make  everybody 
wait  ?  Have  you  become  a  minister  ?  ” 
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**  Not  yet.’* 

“But  you  are  to  be  elected  as  a  deputy,  if  I  am  to  believe  report.” 

“  My  friends  urge  me  to  become  a  candidate,  I  admit,  but  I  have  not  yet 
decided.” 

The  architect  screamed  with  laughter,  “  Poor,  dear  boy !  ”  he  cried* 
f  1  how  your  shrinking,  violet-like  modesty  must  suffer !  Cruel  friends — sad 
obligations !  But  hesitation  would  be  a  crime ;  it  is  great,  it  is  glorious  to 
sacrifice  oneself  for  one’s  country !  ” 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  his  friend’s  ways,  Roberjot  smiled,  although 
he  was  hardly  in  a  smiling  mood. 

“In  short,”  resumed  Yerdale,  “you  feel  your  stomach  strong  enough  to 
swallow  all  the  toads  and  vipers  of  such  a  position ;  you  mean  to  become  a 
deputy  ?  And  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  I  presume  f  ” 

“Most  assuredly.” 

“  And  yet  you  know  what  Thiers  has  said — ‘  The  Empire  is  made !  ’  ” 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  We  will  unmake  it  then  !  ” 

M.  Yerdale  took  off  his  hat.  “  Accept  my  thanks,”  he  said ;  “your  con¬ 
fidence  delights  me.”  And  then,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  humility,  he  added  : 
“  No,  let  it  last — this  empire — at  least  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  make  my 
fortune.  You  will  do  that  for  an  old  friend,  I  am  sure.  Just  let  me  make 
enough  money  to  pay  you  what  I  owe  you.” 

“  You  think,  then,  that  you  will  grow  rich  under  the  empire  P” 

“  I  do,  indeed ;  and  as  there  are  nowadays  some  fifty  thousand  men 
in  Paris  who  have  the  same  belief,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  empire 
will  last !” 

“The  deuce  it  will !  ” 

“  I  don’t  say  that  everybody  will  succeed,  but  I  shall.  I  am  told  that 
the  emperor,  or  the  prince  president  rather,  has  gorgeous  plans.  Well,  I 
have  some  equally  gorgeous  ones,  and  we  can  do  a  great  deal  together.  Just 
let  him  say  the  word  and  my  portfolio  opens.  He  wants  a  Paris  of  marble, 
and  I’m  ready  to  build  him  a  city  of  palaces  !  There  will  be  millions  spent, 
and  I  fancy  that  a  trifle  will  fall  into  roy  pocket.” 

Verdale’ had  a  quick  scent,  as  his  friend  well  knew.  “And  so,”  said  the 
latter,  “you  intend  to  pay  court  to  the  president  P ” 

“Oh!  not  yet.  But  I’m  gradually  creeping  near  him,  through  patrons 
to  whom  nothing  will  be  refused.  The  president  may  have  all  the  vices  that 
are  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  also  possesses  a  marvellous  memory.  It’s  only 
necessary  to  have  said  ‘  God  bless  you  ’  to  him  when  he  was  in  exile  for  him 
to  consider  that  you  have  a  claim  on  his  gratitude.” 

“  But  will  the  folks  about  him  have  as  good  a  memory  as  he  has  ?  Won’t 
they  influence  him  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  know  where  the  skeleton’s  hidden  !  ”  cried  the  architect.  And 
then,  as  if  annoyed  at  his  own  eagerness,  he  added :  “  When  I  say  that  I 
mean  I  am  acquainted  with  sufficient  things  to  prevent  folks  from  forgetting 
me.  To  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  paper  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  the  plan  of  a  mansion  which  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen  is  going  to 
build  in  the  Champs  Elysees.” 

u  The  baroness  going  to  build  1  Why,  not  a  month  ago  I  heard  that  she 
was  in  great  need.” 

“  Yes,  when  she  was  at  Rome.  But  times  have  changed — so  changed, 
indeed,  that  M.  de  Maumussy  has  commissioned  me  to  find  him  a  suitable 
estate  between  the  Seine  and  the  Champs  Elysees ;  so  changed  that  M.  de 
Combelaine  wants  a  plan  for  a  country  house ;  so  terribly  changed  that  M. 
Coutanceau  has  promised  to  appoint  me  chief  architect  of  a  building  society 
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which  he  means  to  found,  with  a  capital  of — I  don’t  know  how  many 
millions.  So  you  see  these  men  don’t  merely  know  how  to  conquer,  but 
they  know  how  to  reap  the  advantages  of  victory  as  well !  ” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  and  then  in  a  significant  tone  he  said :  “  I  see 
you  are  on  the  road  to  become  a  millionaire.” 

“  I  certainly  am,”  answered  the  architect,  “  only  ” — and  be  slightly 
frowned,  and  proceeded  in  a  graver  voice — “  only  while  the  future  is  mine, 
the  present  belongs  to  my  creditors.  I  am  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who 
has  inherited  a  large  fortune  which  is  lying  idle  and  waiting  for  him  at 
Marseilles,  while  he  himself  is  dying  of  hunger  in  Paris,  without  a  penny  to 
pay  his  railway  fare  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  !  ” 

Yerdale’s  visit  was  now  explained.  “Well,”  said  the  lawyer — as  if  he 
did  not  understand - 

‘‘Well,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  for  you  to  rescue  me  from  starvation  by 
enabling  me  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  express  train  which  will  take  me  from 
zero  to  millions.  I  want  eight  thousand  francs.” 

“  The  deuce  you  do !  ”  cried  his  friend.  “Do  you  think  Pm  a  banker 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  ualock  my  safe  ?  Eight  thousand  francs  !  Why, 
that’s  just  half  my  annual  income  ;  and  not  only  have  I  not  got  it,  but  I 
don’t  know  where  I  could  obtain  it !  ” 

The  architect  colored.  “And  yet  I  must  have  it,  and  within  forty-eight 
hours,  too !  ” 

“But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  with  such  an  amount  ?” 

“  I  wish  to  make  a  dash  with  it!  ” 

“  Good  Heaven !  I  thought  you  far  above  such  follies.” 

“I  was  so,  and  that  is  the  very  rock  which  has  brought  me  to 
grief !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  P  ” 

“Precisely  what  I  say.  You  are  the  son  of  a  rich  family,  and  you  have 
not  had  to  learn  that  fools  refuse  to  recognize  talent  unless  it  is  set  in  a  rich 
frame.  You  have  talent  of  your  own  of  course,  and  a  fair  measure  of  success, 
but  do  you  fancy  that  your  beautiful  apartment,  your  furniture,  carpets, 
pictures,  and  books,  count  for  nothing  in  your  success  ?  When  clients  ring  at 
your  bell  a  stylish  man-servant  opens  the  door,  and  the  client  who  meant  to 
pay  you  fifty  francs  for  your  opinion,  says  to  himself,  ‘  I  must  make  it  a 
hundred,  I  see,  from  this  valet.’  And  then  when  he  is  shown  into  your  wait¬ 
ing-room  and  sees  the  old  oak  furniture,  he  mentally  adds  on  a  little  more ; 
and  finally  when  he  enters  this  room  he  is  fairly  dazzled,  and  before  going 
out  he  leaves  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  on  your  table.” 

The  lawyer  laughed. 

“  I  wish  to  do  the  same,”  continued  the  architect.  “  I  now  live  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  wretched  house  where  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  come 
to  find  me.  All  this  must  be  changed,  my  friend.  The  new  rule  .ought  to 
be  called  the  rule  of  ‘  dust  in  the  eyes.  ’  So  let  us  throw  our  share  of  dust !  ” 

M.  Roberjot  hesitated.  He  did  not  feel  willing  to  flatter  the  hopes  of 
the  unappreciated  architect  to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  francs,  but  to  refuse 
them  meant  the  loss  of  the  assistance  he  most  needed,  in  carrying  out  his  dearest 
plans,  and  indeed  Roberjot  would  have  gladly  sacrificed  far  more  than  this 
amount  to  unmask  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  throw  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at 
Madame  Delorge’s  feet.  Like  all  hesitating  persons,  he  took  a  third  course. 
“I  don’t  say  you  are  wrong,”  he  remarked  to  his  friend :  “but  do  you  really 
require  the  amount  you  have  named  P  Would  not  half  as  much  do  ? — at  least 
for  the  present  ?  Later  on  I  might  do  more.” 
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Verdale’s  eyes  gleamed  bright  -with  hope.  “No,0  he  said ;  “I  need  every 
copper  of  it.” 

“  But - ” 

“But  me  no  buts — I’ve  no  time  to  rise  slowly.  I  want  to  burst  forth 
like  a  meteor,  and  I  must  come  up  in  the  night  like  a  mushroom.  It  is  no 
use  for  you  to  point  to  yourself  as  an  example.  You  started  early  in  life, 
and  you  were  pushed  by  your  family.  But  I’m  no  longer  young,  in  fact  I 
feel  as  old  as  some  of  the  streets  I  want  to  demolish.  My  mother,  who  was 
a  market  fish-women,  wouldn’t  be  of  much  assistance  to  me  I  fancy.  You 
know  my  position ;  you  know  that  I  am  married  and  have  a  boy  eleven  years 
old,  and  that  on  account  of  my  poverty  I’m  obliged  to  let  wife  and  son  live  in  the 
country  with  my  stingy  old  father-in-law,  who  reproaches  them  at  every  meal 
with  what  they  eat,  and  writes  to  me  regularly  every  month  that  I  am  a 
worthless  scamp,  and  that  if  I  can’t  get  work  as  an  architect,  I  ought  to  turn 
mason !  ”  He  was  becoming  extremely  excited,  and  talked  so  fast  that  his 
friend  could  not  put  in  a  word.  “For  a  long  time,”  he  continued,  “I 
laughed  at  this  situation,  but  now  I  weep  at  it.  The  front  is  becoming  moldy, 
the  walls  are  shaky,  and  I  feel  draughts  all  about  me.  It’s  dreary  work 
living  alone  when  a  man  has  a  pretty  little  wife.  My  beard  is  growing 
white ;  I  am  tired  of  this  Bohemian  life — in  short,  tired  of  creeping  along  in 
the  ditches.  I  want  to  catch  you  up  at  one  leap.  I  have  as  much  ability 
as  yourself.  I  took  the  grand  prize  I  ” 

“I  admit  all  that,  my  friend.” 

“  Well,  then — lend  me  what  I  ask,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  have  an  apart¬ 
ment,  to  which  clients  will  speedily  learn  their  way  when  it  is  shown  them 
by  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen,  by  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  and  the  Viscount  de 
Maumussy.” 

The  lawyer  still  hesitated.  “  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  people  you  name  P” 

Verdale  shrugged  his  shoulders— shoulders  broad  enough  to  carry  many  a 
heavy  burden.  “I’m  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  that!”  he  answered.  “Did 
you  ever  see  a  hungry  dog  give  up  a  portion  of  his  bones  F  No ;  these  folks 
would  simply  send  me  packing,  and  withdraw  all  their  influence.” 

“  But,  old  friend,  I  haven’t  got  the  money — that’s  the  simple  truth.” 

“  But  you  have  credit,  as  the  actor  said  at  the  Vari6tes.” 

“  I  ha  ve  a  little  landed  property,  it’ s  true.  ” 

“And  isn’t  that  money  P  You  must  sell  it  at  once,  for  there  will  never  be 
such  a  good  time  as  this.  Sell  it,  and  you’ll  thank  me  for  ever.  Do  a  good 
action  and  a  good  stroke  of  business  at  one  and  the  same  time.  ” 

The  lawyer  demurred  a  little  longer,  but  gently,  like  a  man  who  is  disposed 
to  yield  ;  and  M.  Verdale  saw  this,  for  his  natural  shrewdness  had  grown 
much  sharper  during  the  last  few  years  of  struggle.  “  Come  now,  my  boy,” 
said  he,  “  lend  me  a  helping  hand  and  I’m  saved !  ” 

There  was  a  rap  at  the  door  and  a  servant  entered  with  a  lamp.  The 
lawyer  gave  his  friend  a  cool,  keen  glance.  “  It’s  a  great  service,  comrade, 
which  you  ask  of  me,”  he  said. 

*  ‘  I  know  it  very  well.” 

“You  have  chances  of  success,  I  know,  but  still  your  calculations  may  not 
be  realized.” 

“  I  know  that  too.” 

“  And  then  these  eight  thousand  francs  would  simply  join  the  three  or 
four  thousand  you  already  owe  me!” 

The  architoot  started  and  colored.  He  trembled  all  the  more,  as  he  had 
believed  the  victory  gained.  “  You  are  very  hard  on  me,”  he  stammered. 
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“Not  at  all — I  simply  -wish  to  point  out  to  you  what  the  situation  is,  and 
to  show  you  that  if  I  decide  to  oblige  you,  I  shall  do  so  merely  out  of  friend¬ 
ship.” 

“And  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you,”  cried  Verdale,  enthusiastically. 

However  this  enthusiasm  did  not  seem  to  touch  M.  Roberjot  very  strongly. 
“And  I,  too,  my  dear  comrade,”  ho  coldly  said,  “  I’m  in  need  of  service  also.” 

“  Well,  if  it’B  I  who  can  help  you — you  may  rely  on  me !  ” 

“  Take  care — perhaps  for  the  sake  of  obliging  me  you  may  be  compelled 
to  disoblige  the  persons  yonjust  named  to  me.” 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  lawyer’s  tone  whether  he 
was  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  But  Verdale  at  once  replied  :  “  I  shouldn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  a  single  moment — I  should  do  what  you  desired.” 

“And  yet  you  like  these  people  ?  ”  remarked  Roberjot. 

“  Yes,  I  like  them,  as  a  man  likes  the  stairs  that  takes  him  to  the  woman 
he  adores !  ’’^Jt  was  clear  that  the  architect  looked  at  things  with  eyes  of  the 
present  day,  and  neither  his  convictions  nor  his  principles  would  occasion  much 
trouble.  “Come,  now,  Roberjot,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  something  on  your 
mind — you  distrust  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not !  ” 

“  Then  out  with  it — how  can  I  serve  you  ?  You  have  a  grievance  against 
one  of  the  persons  whom  you  call  my  friends  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

Yerdale’s  face  darkened.  u  It’s  a  great  pity,”  he  said,  hesitatingly — 
“  still  I  was  your  friend  before  I  was  theirs — so — so  open  your  heart  to  me !  ” 

M.  Roberjot  had  only  wished  to  test  his  friend,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  result  was  not  quite  the  thing.  He  was  struck  by  the  semi-reluctant 
tone  in  which  Verdale  had  just  spoken,  and  he  aBked  himself  if  the  architect 
hesitated  before  having  the  money  what  might  he  not  do  later  on  ?  M. 
Roberjot  concluded  that  unrestrained  generosity  would  be  the  best  card  to 
play;  and  so  stifling  a  sigh:  “My  old  comrade,”  he  said,  with  apparently 
sincere  emotion,  “I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  being  paid  for  the  favours  I  do  my 
friends — and  in  proof  of  it,  I  promise  to  give  the  sum  you  require  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  without  any  condition  whatever.” 

The  lawyer’s  intuition  proved  correct — the  architect  was  quite  touohed. 
“Show  me  at  any  time  how  I  can  serve  you,”  said  he,  “  and  you  may  count 
on  me.  What  am  I  to  do— shall  I  quarrel  with  any  of  these  men  ?  Say  so, 
and  I’ll  do  it  instantly.  With  eight  thousand  francs  the  future  is  mine. 
Instead  of  being  a  government  architect,  I’ll  belong  to  the  opposition.  Now 
I  call  that  a  good  idea !  ” 

M.  Roberjot  gmiled.  “There  you  go !  ”  he  said ;  “  just  as  you  always  do. 
Do  you  know  what  I  was  going  to  ask  ?  Only  for  a  little  information 
respecting  M.  de  Combelaine.” 

Was  the  architect  satisfied  with  this  explanation?  At  all  events  he 
replied :  “  Information  !  Well,  you  shall  have  it  in  full  and  in  detail.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  to  remind  his  master  that  dinner  was 
on  the  table,  and  was  growing  cold.  “  I’ll  dine  with  you  Roberjot !  ’’  cried 
Verdale ;  ”  and  after  dinner,  over  a  bottle  of  your  good  Burgundy,  I’ll  talk 
to  your  heart’s  content.” 

They  took  their  seats  at  table ;  it  was  many  years  since  Verdale  had  been 
so  gay.  He  already  felt  the  eight  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket — and 
ambition,  hope  of  success,  with  the  juicy  viands  and  generous  wines,  excited 
him  to  an  unwonted  degree.  “  Now,  then,”  said  he,  when  the  dessert  was 
gerved,  “  what  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  Do  Combelaine  ?  But  how 
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can  I  talk  of  him  without  speaking  of  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen  ?  I  must 
first  say  a  few  words  of  her.  When  I  first  knew  this  estimable  lady  it  was 
in  Rome,  where  I  had  been  sent  by  our  government.  I  was  introduced  at 
her  house,  and  she  did  me  the  honor  to  take  a  fancy  to  me.  If  I  had  had 
any  money,  she  would  have  borrowed  it,  but  I  had  none,  unfortunately  for 
both  of  us.  However,  one  day,  after  exacting  from  me  an  oath  of  eternal 
secrecy — an  oath  which  I  violate  for  you — she  condescended  to  ask  me  to 
take  some  of  her  jewels  to  a  pawnshop  in  the  Eternal  City.  How  old  is  she, 
you  may  ask  ?  Upon  my  life  I  don’t  know — at  least,  not  within  twenty 
years.  She  may  not  be  fifty — she  may  be  over  sixty.  She  is  without  her 
equal  in  ability  to  repair  the  ravages  of  Time.  It  was  a  secret  she  bought 
in  London  of  some  famous  enameler  there.  For  half  a  century  no  one  has 
ever  seen  her  as  God  made  her.  She  must  sleep  in  her  paint  as  some  great 
generals  sleep  in  their  boots  and  spurs.  People  are  ignorant  of  her  real 
position  in  the  world  as  of  her  years,  but  I  know  that  she  is  deep  in  politics. 
This  woman  is  in  fact  one  of  those  cosmopolitan  intriguantes  who  are  ready 
to  do  such  dirty  work  that  it  would  appall  an  ordinary  spy.  How  many 
persons  has  she  betrayed  in  her  time  ?  How  many  has  she  bought  and 
sold?” 

“  A  cheerful  portrait,  upon  my  word !  ”  muttered  the  lawyer. 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  remark  pleased  the  architect  extremely. 
“I  have  a  happy  knack  at  description, you  will  admit,”  he  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh — and,  emptying  his  glass,  he  continued:  “All  the  world,  friend 
Roberjot,  would  not  speak  as  freely  as  I  do.  Madame  d’Eljonsen  has  a  good 
memory,  and  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  have  her  for  an  enemy.  Those  who 
know  her  best  hold  her  in  great  fear.” 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“No,  not  nonsense  at  all.  It  may  be  cowardly,  it  may  be  petty ;  but  so 
it  is.  For  fully  forty  years  there  has  not  been  a  handful  of  mud  thrown 
anywhere  in  Europe  without  her  having  a  finger  in  it.  After  all,  I  think 
such  people  have  their  merits.  We  know  what  to  think  of  her  and  we  don’t 
always  know  what  to  think  of  our  relations  and  friends.  She  knows  any 
amount  of  things.  She  has  several  times  forgotten  herself  in  my  presence 
and  thought  aloud.  She  knows  the  answers  to  a  host  of  enigmas 
which  history,  despite  all  its  spectacles  and  microscopes,  will  never  be  able 
to  decipher.  And  this  is  why  she  will  always  hold  her  own.  When  she  is 
hard  up  she  draws  some  forgotten  or  hushed-up  scandal  from  her  bag,  and 
addresses  herself  to  the  interested  parties  with  the  simple  words :  ‘  Buy,  or 
I  publish  !  ’  And  they  buy,  of  course.  This  dear  baroness  is  the  Muse  of 
Blackmail.  She  sells  a  secret  when  she’s  in  need  as  other  people  sell  a  jewel, 
and  she  swears  that  her  resources  are  unexhaustible,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  her— for  she  has  served  the  Russian  police  as  well  as  the  Austrian, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  of  any  renown  in  Europe  who  has  not  been  received 
in  her  drawing-room.” 

“  No,  no,  not  her  drawing-room.” 

“  Yes — my  dear  fellow — her  drawing-room.  You  mustn’t  look  on  her  as 
a  vulgar  intriguante.  I  will  show  you  her  portrait,  painted  when  she  was 
little  more  than  twenty ;  and  when  you  see  it  you  will  admit  that  a  woman 
with  such  eyes  like  those  is  not  likely  to  be  fooled.  In  1845  she  kept  a  sort 
of  boarding-house  in  London,  and  it  is  whispered  that  it  was  not  altogether 
respectable.  In  1822  she  might  have  married  a  German  prince  who  would 
have  placed  a  coronet  on  her  head.” 

“  A  romance,”  sniffed  Roberjot  disdainfully, 
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Verdale  stopped  short,  with  a  displeased  look.  “Upon  my  word,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  really  grieve  me.  How  is  it  that  you,  as  intelligent,  as 
talented,  in  fact,  as  you  are,  can  be  so  suspicious?  You  are  like  those 
persons  who,  on  hearing  a  story,  say,  ‘No,  no,  that’s  impossible,  for  nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  happened  to  my  laundress !  ’  ” 

“  That  may  be — but  all  the  same  I  want  facts,  and  only  facts !  ” 

The  architect  frowned.  “  In  other  words,  I  weary  you,”  said  he. 

“  Very  well ;  I’ll  content  myself  with  answering.  Now,  question  me.” 

However,  this  little  spurt  of  temper  had  no  effect  on  the  lawyer — he 
calmly  proceeded  to  ask  questions,  as  had  been  suggested.  “  First,  tell  me 
precisely  who  Madame  d’Eljonsen  is  ?  ” 

In  the  monotonous  tone  of  a  schoolboy  reciting  a  lesson,  Verdale  replied  : 
“  French  by  birth — belonging  to  an  old  family  in  Brittany — noble  and  poor. 
Her  father  lived  in  a  ch&teau — so  dilapidated  that  even  the  rats  had  deserted 
it — about  three  leagues  from  Morlaix.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche-du-Hou 
was  about  twenty  when  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  wealthy  Swis3 
merchant,  M.  Eljonsen,  whom  business  and  ill-luck  had  brought  to  Morlaix. 
In  three  winks  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not 
known  precisely.  However,  she  followed  her  husband,  of  course,  and  they 
lived  at  Riga — the  centre  of  his  commercial  operations.  Their  union  was  by 
no  means  happy.  M.  Eljonsen  seemed  to  be.  overwhelmed  with  grief  at 
having  married  this  beauty,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  died,  leaving  his 
widow  a  fabulous  fortune.  It  is  not  on  the  books  that  she  wept,  but  she  left 
Riga,  where  she  was  frightfully  bored,  and  adding  a  *  d  ’  and  an  apostrophe 
to  her  husband’s  name,  with  the  title  of  baroness,  she  established  herself  at 
Vienna.  She  lived  such  a  prodigal  life  there  that  in  three  years  she  was  not 
only  ruined,  but  she  was  pursued  by  her  creditors,  and  threatened  with 
several  actions.  She  finally  ran  away  and  went  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
to  London,  Munich,  and  Naples.” 

“  But  where  does  M.  de  Combelaine  come  in  ?  ” 

“I  am  getting  to  him,”  answered  M.  Verdale.  “Now  that  you  know 
the  lady,  I  wish  to  say  that  wherever  she  went  through  Europe  she  took 
with  her  a  boy  named  Victor,  whom  she  seemed  to  adore.” 

“  Her  son,  I  presume.” 

“  So  people  said — but  they  were  mistaken.  Madame  d’Eljonsen  cannot 
dissimulate— and  if  Victor  had  been  her  son,  she  would  have  said  so.  No, 
she  simply  announced  that  Victor  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care.  By 
whom?  Ah!  that’s  the  mystery.  Some  persons  believe  that  his  mother 
was  a  great  lady — as  they  say  on  the  stage— while  others  think  she  was 
a  London  girl  of  the  middle  classes.” 

“  But  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“I?  oh!  nothing.” 

“But  still - ” 

“I  know  many  things,”  said  the  architect,  with  a  smile,  “but  I  don’t 
know  everything.  All  that  I  can  state  with  certainty  is  that  this  boy 
became  the  Combelaine  who  seems  to  interest  you  so  much.” 

Roberjot  was  no  longer  impatient.  “  And  this  name  of  Combelaine — 
where  did  it  come  from  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Ah!  that’s  another  story,  too.  Madame  d’Eljonsen,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  very  clever  woman,  but  Bho  is  mortal  like  the  rest  of  us.  For  very  many 
years  she  had  a  weakness,  and  this  weakness  was  called  the  Count  de 
Combelaine,  who  was  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  but  literally  penniless.  It 
was  at  Vienna  that  the  baroness  first  met  him,  and  after  that  they  never 
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parted,  at  least  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  young  Victor  was  about  to 
enter  the  world  the  count  said  to  him,  ‘  You  have  no  name,  take  mine,  it  has 
been  bora  by  honest  gentlemen  and  brave  soldiers ;  so  take  it,  and  may  it 
bring  you  good  fortune.”’ 

M.  Roberjot  made  a  gesture  to  impose  silence  on  his  friend,  for  a  servant 
was  entering  with  coffee  and  liqueurs  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  valet  had  retired, 
the  lawyer  said ;  “And  now  let  us  have  the  history  of  this  lady’s  adopted 
son.” 

But  the  brief  interruption  seemed  to  have  wrought  a  change  in  the 
architect’s  mind  ;  his  fluency  seemed  to  have  deserted  him  now  that  M.  do 
Combelaine  was  the  person  under  discussion.  “  You  cross-examine  me  af 
if  I  were  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,”  he  answered. 

The  lawyer  tried  to  conceal  Ms  annoyance.  “  In  other  words — you  not 
think  it  more  prudent  not  to  say  any  more.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  this  Victor  de  Combelaine  is  a  most  dangerous  fellow.” 

“  Of  whom  you  are  afraid  ?  ” 

Verdale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Yes,  I  am  afraid  of  him,  but  only  or 
your  account,  for  I  think- you  have  some  folly  in  your  head.  Look  out  whafc 
you  do,  for  Combelaine  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  You  know  he  has  killed  five 
or  six  poor  devils  in  as  many  duels.” 

“  Why  do  men  fight  with  such  a  fellow  P  ” 

“  People  fight  with  Mm,  because  while  there  are  plenty  of  scandalous 
stories  about  him  afloat,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.” 

Roberjot  grew  impatient  again.  “  You  promised  me  your  assistance/* 
he  said;  “if  you  wish  to  withdraw  that  promise,  say  so.” 

“  I  have  no  such  desire.  If  I  seem  evasive,  it  is  simply  because  I  ant 
endeavouring  to  find  some  means  of  being  useful  to  you.  But  how  can  I 
hope  to  do  so  as  long  as  you  tell  me  nothing  of  your  intentions,  nor  of  what 
you  are  driving  at  ?  ” 

“It  is  not  my  secret,”  answered  the  lawyer. 

The  arcMtect  pricked  up  his  ears.  “  Ah  !  there’s  a  secret,  is  there  ?  Thea 
mystery  and  discretion.  I  will  continue.  This  name  of  De  Combelai&s, 
wMch  is  not  the  man’s  own,  appears  to  be  Ms  only  patrimony.  I  say  appeals 
to  be,  because  there  is  really  something  else  which  justifies  all  the  romantic 
legends  of  his  birth.  I  allude  to  a  certain  mysterious  protection  wMch  has 
been  extended  to  him  ever  since  he  became  a  man.  It  obtained  him  a 
captaincy  in  the  army  which  neither  his  means  nor  his  conduct  justified. 
Overwhelmed  with  debts,  he  was  constantly  doing  things  wMch  would  hive 
caused  the  dismissal  of  any  other  officer  in  the  service.  However,  he  at  last 
abused  his  privileges  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  day  he  was  compelled  tc  send 
in  Ms  resignation,  after  swearing  he  would  blow  out  his  brains.” 

“  In  what  year  did  that  occur  P” 

“  Upon  my  life  I  don’t  know.  But  it  can  be  easily  ascertained.”  There¬ 
upon  the  arcMtect  laughed  and  continued:  “I  have  nearly  finished,”  he 
said.  “For  to  follow  De  Combelaine  after  he  left  the  army  would  l»e  as 
foolish  as  to  try  and  follow  a  Will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“  But  how  has  he  lived  ?  ” 

“  By  his  wits !  Madame  d’Eljonsen  has  come  to  his  help  several  times — 
and  during  the  last  few  years  a  woman,  whose  lover  he  is,  has  also  greatly 
assisted  Mm.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Flora  Misri  ?  ” 

“Precisely.  It  is  said  that  she  has  lent  him  enormous  sums  w.i$h  the 
security  of  a  first  mortgage  on  his  lucky  star.” 
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The  advocate  thought  for  a  moment.  “  And  yet,”  said  he,  “  this  man 
nowadays  has  weight  and  influence.  It  is  incredible  !  ” 

Verdale  nodded.  “  I  really  don’t  see  why  you  are  so  much  astonished. 
Have  you  ever  conspired,  Roberjot?  No — very  well!  However,  if  you 
ever  do  you  will  realize  that  such  matters  cause  a  man  to  make  some  odd 
acquaintances.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  I  simply  mean  that  Prince  Louis — our  president  of  to-day,  and  our 
emperor  to-morrow— has  a  very  great  many  acquaintances.”  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  architect  knew  very  well  what  he  was  talking  about.  “The 
president,”  he  continued,  “  would  perhaps  now  be  glad  if  he  did  not  possess 
so  many  good  cousins.  But  a  man  can’t  conspire  unhelped,  and  if  he  loses 
his  memory  his  old  acquaintances  are  apt  to  call  on  him  and  say,  “  You 
remember  me ;  I  was  at  such  a  place  with  you.” 

M.  Roberjot  felt  he  had  gained  little  by  this  desultory  information— h© 
had  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  the  insane  hope  that  he  might  obtain  from 
Verdale  some  startling  revelation  which  could  be  utilized  at  once ;  but  the  result 
was  very  different.  Perhaps  the  architect  knew  more.  Indeed,  no  doubt, 
he  did ;  but  there  seemed  little  or  no  prospect  of  loosening  his  tongue  any 
further.  However,  the  lawyer  was  not  the  man  to  break  his  word.  “  Come 
in  to  my  private  office,”  he  said  to  Verdale,  “and  I’ll  give  you  what  I 
promised.” 

The  architect  turned  pale  with  joy.  “Ah  !  you  are  a  friend,  like  there 
are  few  in  this  world !  ”  he  cried. 

And  it  was  quite  true — for  Roberjot  at  once  handed  his  friend  the  titlp 
deeds  of  the  estate  he  meant  to  sell,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  letter  tv 
Ids  notary,  as  he  was  far  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  matter  himself.  Yerdale 
was  not  displeased  at  this,  but  contemplated  with  respectful  admiration  the 
paper  which  represented  a  fortune.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  been  tor¬ 
mented  with  doubts,  hardly  daring  to  believe  in  his  own  good  luck ;  but  now, 
without  the  least  request  for  a  security,  he  was  presented  with  the  eight 
thousand  francs  which  would  enable  him  to  realize  the  millions  he  dreamt 
of.  With  a  grateful  impulse  he  grasped  his  friend’s  hand  and  cried  ;  “  I 
shall  be  a  millionaire  and  you  will  be  a  deputy  —tu  Marcellus  eris  ” 
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“  Yes,  I  shall  be  a  deputy,”  said  M.  Roberjot  to  himself.  “  It  must  be  so, 
for  it  is  really  the  only  way  I  have  of  getting  at  De  Combelaine.” 

For  the  next  few  days  he  occupied  himself  about  his  election  with 
feverish  activity.  He  was  more  than  once  disgusted — as  Yerdale  had 
prophesied — but  he  closed  his  eyes  and  thought  of  Madame  Delorge.  ‘  For 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  she  will  realize  her  debt  to  me,”  he  thought 
to  himself. 

When  the  success  of  his  election  seemed  beyond  doubt,  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  permission  she  had  given  him  to  call  on  her  at  Passy.  When 
he  reached  the  villa  he  found  the  garden  gate  open,  and  in  the  open  space 
before  the  house  there  were  two  lads  taking  a  lesson  in  riding  from  an  old 
man  with  a  gray  moustache.  For  a  few  moments  the  lawyer  stood  looking 
at  the  soene  ;  but  suddenly  one  of  the  lads  saw  him,  and  ran  towards  him 
saying :  “  Ah  !  Monsieur  Roberjot,  it’s  you !  ” 
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It  was  Raymond  who  spoke,  and  the  lawyer  shoo',  hands  with  him,  re¬ 
plying,  “So  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  my  little  friend.” 

“I  never  forget  my  father’s  friends,  sir,”  eagerly  rejoined  the  hoy,  and 
beckoning  to  his  comrade  he  called,  “  Come  here,  Leon,  come  and  speak  to 
this  gentleman.  ” 

Leon  complied.  He  was  not  as  tall  a3  young  Delorge,  hut  his  shoulders 
were  broader  and  he  was  altogether  much  stouter.  He  was  a  little  awkward 
in  his  new  clothes,  but  there  was  nothing  underbred  in  his  air  or  manner. 
“This  is  Leon  Comevin,”  said  Raymond,  “the  eldest  son  of  Laurent 
Comevin,  whom  mamma  spoke  to  you  about.  He  has  been  here  a  week,  and 
we  are  studying  together.  He  is  learning  Latin  at  a  day-school,  as  I  am  far 
ahead  of  him  in  that,  but  he  works  so  hard  that  he’ll  soon  catch  up  with  me.” 

“  I  promised  my  mother,”  said  Ldon,  “  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  profit 
of  Madame  Delorge’s  kindness.” 

“  We  shall  always  be  together,”  interrupted  Raymond,  eagerly  ;  “  we 
shall  be  like  brothers,  and  enter  the  Polytechnic  School  together.” 

“And  when  we  are  men,”  added  Ldon,  in  a  tone  of  condensed  hatred 
which  was  positively  startling  in  a  child  so  young — “  when  we  are  men  we 
shall  go  in  search  of  the  cowards  who  murdered  General  Delorge  and  my 
father.” 

The  lawyer  was  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  make,  when  he  was  relieved  from 
his  embarrassment  by  a  carefully-dressed  old  gentleman  who  had  just 
entered  the  garden,  and  who  now  advanced,  saying  with  the  most  gracious 
air :  “Monsieur  Roberjot,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  P ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  would  have  wagered  my  life  on  it.  I  recognized  you  solely  from  the 
description  which  was  given  me  of  you.  I  myself,  sir,  am  M.  Ducoudray, 
an  old  and  very  devotod  friend  of  General  Delorge.” 

“  I  know  you  by  name,  sir.” 

“Ah!  yes — Madame  Delorge  has,  no  doubt,  spoken  to  you  about  me. 
She  knows  my  devotion  to  her  and  hers.  But  you  are  tardy  in  calling  on  us, 
sir.  We  had  become  somewhat  uneasy.  Have  the  goodness  to  follow  me  ; 
Madame  Delorge  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  She  is  just  now  engaged  with 
Madame  Comevin.”  And  bidding  the  boys  resume  their  lesson,  he  led  the 
advocate,  who  was  quite  stunned  by  this  flow  of  words,  up  the  steps.  At 
the  top  of  them  he  stopped,  and  pointing  to  Leon,  asked :  “  What  do  you 
think  of  that  boy  ?  ” 

“I  think  him  a  manly  little  fellow.” 

“  Precisely ;  he  is  a  lad  of  promise.  With  an  intelligence  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  he  fully  grasps  the  immensity  of  the  misfortune  which  has  fallen 
on  him,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  goodness  shown  him  by  Madame  Delorge. 
He  already  has  an  aim  in  life!”  So  saying,  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
sighed.  “  Ah,  why  isn’t  his  brother  like  him  ?  ”  he  added. 

“  What  brother  P  ” 

“  Why,  poor  Cornevin’s  second  son  whom  I  have  adopted  to  a  certain 

extent.” 

M.  Roberjot  congratulated  M.  Ducoudray  on  his  generosity,  but  the 
latter  rejoined,  “  I  am  really  not  the  one  to  praise.  It  is  Madame  Delorge. 
When  she  looks  at  you  in  a  certain  way  she  inpsires  you  with  ideas  which 
otherwise  you  would  never  have.  I  could  not  keep  Jean  with  me,  however, 
as  I  am  not  married,  and  so  I  have  placed  him  at  college.  He  has  been 
there  for  a  week,  and  in  that  brief  time  I  have  twice  received  complaints 
from  his  teachers.  He  is  not  lacking  in  intelligence,  quite  tho  contrary ; 
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but  he  is  indolent,  and  at  the  same  time  mischievous.  Not  only  won’t  he  dc 
anything  himself,  but  he  prevents  the  other  pupils  from  studying.  Yet  he 
has  a  certain  talent  at  drawing — enough  at  all  events,  to  caricature  his  pro¬ 
fessors.  He  says  that  before  his  brother  kills  Combelaine  he  intends  to 
torture  him.  Ah  !  he’s  a  nice  lad  and  no  mistake.” 

M.  Roberjot  was  no  longer  listening  to  Ducoudray,  but  wondering  at  the 
strange  association  of  these  three  children  so  different  in  temperament  and 
disposition,  and  yet  bound  together  by  one  thought  and  hope.  Only  a 
woman  could  have  imbued  these  lads  with  such  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  he 
recognized  Madame  Delorge’s  work. 

“  Come  what  may,  however,”  continued  M.  D  ucoudray,41  I  shall  not 
abandon  this  boy,  although  the  government  scarcely  relishes  the  protection  I 
give  him.  The  powers  that  be,  will,  no  doubt,  do  all  they  dare  to  compel 
me  to  abandon  him.” 

“Don’t  you  somewhat  exaggerate  matters ?”  asked M.  Roberjot,  who  was 
a  little  startled. 

“By  no  means— I  mean  what  I  say.  I  have  proofs  of  it.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  which  don’t  leave  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  am  looked  upon, 
and  watched  as  a  dangerous  man — I  am  surrounded  by  spies.” 

“  Oh  no  !  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  such  is  the  case.  But  I  am  on  my  guard,  and  all  my  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  to  start  for  a  foreign  land  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  My 
trunk  is  packed,  and  I  have  a  secret  exit  from  my  house,  while  round  my 
waist  I  wear  a  belt  full  of  money  at  this  very  moment.” 

The  lawyer  did  not  laugh,  although  Ducoudray’s  fears  were  really  very 
ridiculous.  His  conduct  since  his  alarm  was  so  groat,  was  all  the  more 
worthy  of  praise.  For  after  all  a  man’s  courage  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  actual  peril  he  braves,  but  by  the  peril  he  thinks  he  braves.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  continued  Ducoudray  in  a  feeling  tone:  “I  find  my  reward  in  the 
friendship  and  confidence  bestowed  on  me  by  my  beloved  friend’s  widow. 
But  one  word  on  this  point — we  must  endeavour  not  to  excite  her  too  much. 
She  is  now  in  her  husband’s  library  with  Madame  Cornevin.” 

The  two  men  entered  the  house  as  they  spoke,  and  made  their  way  to  the 
apartment  where  the  two  women  sat  together  side  by  side,  like  two  friends, 
engaged  in  sorting  various  papers  and  letters.  On  seeing  M.  Roberjot, 
Madame  Delorge  rose  and  held  out  her  hand. 

44  At  last,  sir,”  she  said,  “  I  can  thank  you  in  my  own  house  for  all  your 
kindness  to  a  poor  woman  who  has  no  other  claim  to  your  attention  than 
her  misfortunes.” 

A  man  of  heart  and  mind  suffers  intensely  on  receiving  praises  which  he 
does  not  feel  to  be  liis  due.  “Alas !  ”  stammered  the  lawyer,  “  I  have  done 
nothing,  madame,  to  deserve  your  thanks,”  and  thereupon  he  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation,  being  eagerly  assisted  by  Ducoudray,  who  was  by  no  means 
pleased  to  hear  Madame  Delorge  speak  gratefully  to  any  other  man  than 
himself. 

“  We  have  had  some  news,”  said  Madame  Delorge,  in  answer  to  the 
lawyer’s  inquiries.  “  At  least  we  think  we  have  had^lews  of  Laurent 
Cornevin.  We  feel  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  living.  Julie,”  she 
added,  turning  to  the  poor  woman  at  her  side,  “  tell  these  gentlemen  what 
has  happened.  They  must  know  everything  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  us.” 

M.  Roberjot  looked  at  the  groom’s  wife,  and  was  astonished  by  her 
appearance  of  comparative  refinement.  Her  grief  and  her  daily  intercourse 
with  Madame  Delorge  had  done  much  to  raise  her  above  her  previous  station. 
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He  admired  her  superb  black  eyes,  the  dignified  carriage  of  her  head,  and 
her  heavy  braids  of  chestnut  hair. 

As  Madame  Delorge  spoke  to  her,  a  flush  came  to  her  brow,  but  she  did 
not  hesitate.  “My  parents,”  she  said,  “were  very  poor,  and  had  a  large 
family.  At  times  they  were  so  discouraged  that  they  did  not  always  act 
rightly.  My  father  drank,  and  my  mother — God  forgive  her ! — did  the  same. 
Bnt  it  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  woman  not  to  have  bread  to  put  in  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  mouths.  I  don’t  wish  to  find  fault  with  my  parents  ;  I’m  only  try¬ 
ing  to  excuse  their  children.  I  was  one  of  four  daughters,  and  the  only  one 
who  had  any  chance  of  a  good  husband.  The  others,  seeing  that  there  were 
more  blows  than  bread  in  the  house,  left  it  one  after  the  other.  Poor  little 
sisters  1  they  only  changed  one  hard  fate  for  another  that  was  worse.  They 
had  shame  to  endure  in  addition  to  poverty.  One  of  my  sisters  was  named 
Ad&le.  She  was  the  prettiest  of  us  all ;  in  fact,  she  was  the  prettiest  girl 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  with  her  big  blue  eyes,  her  fresh  lips,  and  fair  hair, 
which  was  so  long  and  so  thick  that  the  neighbours  used  to  come  and  see  it 
unbound.  She  went  off  with  the  son  of  a  tenant  in  the  same  house — a  quar¬ 
relsome,  tipsy  fellow,  who  had  been  a  year  in  prison  for  stealing.  I  nevei 
expected  to  see  her  again,  but  one  evening,  four  years  later,  I  had  gone  with 
Laurent  to  the  theatre,  when  suddenly  he  touched  me  on  the  elbow.  ‘  Just 
look,’  said  he,  ‘  at  that  girl  in  the  comer  of  the  stage.’  I  looked,  as  he 
told  me,  and  I  started.  ‘  Why,  I  believe,  it’s  my  sister  Adcle,’  said  I.  This 
girl  was  playing  the  part  of  a  water-nymph,  and  on  referring  to  our  pro¬ 
gramme  we  read  the  name  of  Flora  Misri.” v 

Somewhat  surprised  at  the  turn  this  narrative  was  taking,  M.  Ducoudray 
and  M.  Roberjot  glanced  significantly  at  one  another.  However,  Madame 
Comevin  proceeded :  “  This  name,  Flora  Misri,  first  threw  us  off  the  track. 
‘We  are  mistaken,’  said  my  husband,  ‘  it  isn’t  your  sister.’  I  dared  not 
contradict  him,  because  the  change  was  so  startling.  When  I  had  last 
seen  Ad&le  she  wore  shoes  down  at  heel,  and  a  dingy  calico  dress,  while 
this  Water-Nymph  had  a  most  dazzling  costume  of  satin  and  gold,  with 
jewels  in  her  hair,  and  shining  boots.  And  yet  the  more  I  looked  at  her 
the  more  certain  I  felt  that  it  was  Adblo  '  What  if  it  were,’  at  last  said  my 
husband  impatiently ;  ‘  what  would  you  do  P  ’  ‘I  should  try  to  speak  to  her,’ 
I  replied.  He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said:  ‘We  had 
better  go  out  when  the  curtain  falls  again  and  ask  the  door-keeper  some¬ 
thing  about  her.’ 

“Well,  this  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  We  hastened  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  stage  door,  where  in  a  frightfully  dirty  little  den,  we 
we  saw  an  old  woman  who  was  drinking  brandy  with  two  or  three  figurantes. 
This  woman  looked  at  us  with  utter  contempt,  tossed  her  nose  in  the  air,  and 
haughtily  asked,  ‘  What  do  you  want  here  ?  ’  My  husband  politely  explained 
that  he  wished  to  know  if  Mademoiselle  Flora  Misri’s  real  name  was  not 
Ad&le  Cochard,  but  the  old  woman  rudely  replied,  ‘  How  do  I  know  ?  I  should 
have  work  and  no  mistake,  if  I  undertook  to  find  out  the  real  names 
of  all  these  ladies  !  ’  whereupon  she  laughed  at  us  scornfully,  and  the  girls 
who  were  with  her  did  the  same.  1  In  that  case,’  said  I,  ‘will  you  kindly 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  at  Mademoiselle  Misri  ?  ’  However,  she  laughed  even 
more  than  before,  and  asked  where  on  earth  we  came  from  to  imagine  we 
could  walk  into  a  theatre  like  we  might  walk  into  a  mill.  Still,  finally  she 
condescended  to  say  that  we  might  wait  outside  until  Mademoiselle  Flora 
went  away,  or  else  we  might  write  her  a  line  which  might  be  sent  to  her  at 
onoe. 
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“  My  husband  decided  on  the  latter  course,  whereupon  the  concierge  gave 
him  a  penci1,  with  which  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Water-Nymph,  telling  her 
that  if  she  vere  really  Adfele  Cochard,  and  would  have  the  kindness  to  look  up 
at  the  amphitheatre  she  would  there  see  her  sister  J ulie.  We  then  went  bad: 
to  our  seats,  Laurent  being  in  a  great  state  of  indignation  against  the  con¬ 
cierge,  though  I  did  not  think  much  about  her.  The  Water-Nymph  soon 
appeared,  and  I  felt  certain  that  her  first  look  was  for  us.  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken,  for  our  eyes  met  and  she  wafted  me  a  kiss.  I  was  greatly  agitated. 
To  think  of  meeting  in  this  fashion  after  four  years’  separation.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  I  should  be  able  to  speak  to  my  sister,  when,  during  the  next 
entr’acte ,  a  female  attendant  appeared  and  asked  my  husband  if  he  were 
Laurent  Cornevin.  My  husband  said  yes,  and  the  woman  thereupon  gave 
him  a  letter.  My  husband  wished  to  hand  her  a  gratuity,  but  she  went  off 
saying,  ‘No,  I  am  already  paid.’  I  was  quite  touched  at  this  attention  on 
my  sister’s  part.  Laurent  opened  the  letter,  in  which  Adele  said  she  was 
dying  to  see  us,  but  could  not  possibly  come  to  us  that  evening.  However, 
as  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  she  wished  ns  to  come  with  the  children  to 
breakfast  with  her  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  Rue  de  Douai. 

“Laurent  did  not  say  much,  but  he  rose  the  next,moming  as  gay  as  a 
lark,  and  said  he  was  going  to  have  his  beard  trimmed  in  honour  of  the 
Water-Nymph.  It  was  striking  eleven  when  we  reached  the  Rue  de  Douai 
with  our  three  children.  My  sister  resided  on  the  second  floor  of  a  handsome 
new  house.  A  woman  with  a  familiar,  saucy  smile,  opened  the  door,  and 
received  us  as  if  we  had  been  expected.  She  showed  us  into  a  room  which 
struck  me  as  the  height  of  luxury,  though  Laurent  did  not  think  so.  He  had 
served  in  very  great  families,  and  he  whispered  that  all  that  glittered  was 
not  gold,  and  that  what  he  saw  was  not  worth  much.  A  moment  later  in 
sailed  my  sister  in  a  superb  dressing-gown,  trimmed  with  lace.  She  was 
delighted  to  see  us,  and  embraced  us  cordially.  She  was  astonished  at  seeing 
my  children.  ‘  You  have  three  already,’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  Just  think  of  it ! 
and  I  never  knew  it !  ’  However,  I  had  not  been  with  my  sister  for  five 
minutes  when  I  began  to  regret  our  meeting.  She  had  only  retained  the 
bitterest  memories  of  our  youth.  She  complained,  with  extraordinary  violence, 
of  all  our  family,  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  turn ;  of  our  father — whom 
she  called  ‘  the  old  drunkard  ’ — and  of  our  mother,  whom  she  seemed  to  hate. 
My  husband  was  as  much  displeased  as  I  was  at  the  tone  she  adopted,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  uncomfortable,  when,  suddenly,  the  servant 
came  to  say  that  breakfast  was  on  the  table. 

“The  dining-room  seemed  to  me  even  more  imposing  than  the  drawing¬ 
room,  for  the  furniture  was  in  carved  oak,  and  the  sideboard  was  full  of 
glass  and  china.  Adele,  or  Flora  rather,  had  spared  no  expense,  and  either 
from  a  desire  to  dazzle  us  or  from  an  honest  wish  to  please,  she  had  ordered 
a  princely  repast.  The  table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  good  things,  and 
beside  each  plate  there  were  four  or  five  glasses  with  a  quantity  of  other 
things  which  I  did  not  even  know  the  use  of.  All  this  display  troubled  me. 
Besides,  I  saw  my  husband’s  face  grow  dark.  My  sister  insisted  on  his 
drinking  her  wine,  and,  unfortunately,  he  obeyed  her  too  well,  for  his  eyes 
grew  very  bright  and  his  cheeks  very  pale.  ‘  Take  care,’  I  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  remonstrances,  but  went  on  drinking 
just  the  same. 

We  had  been  at  table  for  more  than  two  hours  when  a  new  dish  of  meat 
was  brought  in  under  a  silver  cover.  *  What,  some  more !  ’  cried  my 
husband  j  and  then,  examining  my  sister,  he  said :  *  You  must  have  a  large  for* 
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tune  to  spend  money  in  this  way.’  *  Yes,  I  have  money !  ’  she  answered,  care¬ 
lessly.  ‘  You  are  well  paid,  then,  at  your  theatre  ?’  said  he.  She  stared 
at  him,  and  then  laughed.  ‘I  am  paid  just  twenty  francs  a  month,  and  I 
furnish  my  own  costume.’ 

_  “  An  angry  gesture  came  from  my  husband,  and  I  really  thought  he  was 
going  to  kick  the  table  over.  He  looked  at  me  and  then  at  my  sister. 
‘Mademoiselle  Flora,  you  are  a  very  shrewd  woman,’  he  said.  I  tried  to 
make  my  sister  hold  her  tongue,  but  my  words  and  signs  were  all  in  vain. 
‘  I  have  been  lucky,  I  admit,’  she  said,  ‘  but  I  wasn’t  so  at  first.  I  had  a 
notion  when  I  ran  away  from  home  that  larks  would  fall  from  the 
sky  already  roasted  into  my  mouth.  Fine  larks  they  were  l  The  man  I  fol¬ 
lowed  was  a  perfect  fiend,  and  we  had  not  been  together  a  fortnight  before 
he  beat  me.  Ah,  if  girls  only  knew  !  But  I  was  stupid  in  those  days,  and 
the  fellow  frightened  me  out  of  my  senses.  When  he  had  spent  all 
the  money  he  had  at  the  wine  shops  he  bade  me  get  some  more — the  how 
was  none  of  his  business  he  said,  with  a  sneer — if  not  he  would  beat  me.  You 
may  say  I  could  have  left  hiha.  Very  true ;  but  where  was  I  to  go  ?  I  should, 
no  doubt,  be  in  his  clutches  to  this  day  if  he  had  not  quarrelled  with  a  man 
and  drawn  a  knife,  whereupon  the  police  nabbed  him.  Fortunately  the 
theatre  wanted  some  pretty  girls  just  at  that  time.  I  applied  and  was 
received,  and  since  then  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.’  I  quailed  under  the 
look  which  my  husband  here  riveted  on  me.  Had  it  been  my  life,  his  wife’s 
that  was  being  recorded,  he  could  not  have  been  more  exasperated.  ‘  As  to  my 
being  shrewd,’  continued  Flora,  who  saw  nothing  whatever,  *  I’m  hardly 
that,  for  I  may  know  how  to  get  money,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  keep  it. 
If  I  were  firmer  I  might  have  made  some  good  investments  ;  but  I  am  too 
good-natured  by  far,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  robbed  and  imposed  upon.’  ’ 

“  She  went  on  in  this  way  with  increasing  bitterness,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  a  tall,  thin  man  came  in.  His  moustaches  were  well 
waxed,  his  hat  was  a  little  over  one  ear,  and  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
He  did  not  say  good  morning,  nor  utter  a  civil  word  to  any  one,  but  he  just 
looked  at  my  sister,  and  then  angrily  exclaimed:  ‘What!  not  yet  dressed!  What 
on  earth  have  you  been  doing  all  the  morning  ?  ’ — ‘  You  can  see  for  yourself, 
Victor ;  I  have  been  breakfasting  with  my  relatives.’  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  look  with  which  he  surveyed  us.  *  That  may  be  all  very  nice,’  said  he, 
‘but,  all  the  same,  you  ought  to  have  been  dressed.  The  carriage  is 
waiting  ’ — ‘Is  it  ?  ’  said  my  sister.  *  Well,  then,  send  it  away.  You  bore  me 
to  death,  Victor,  with  your  tyranny  !  ’  But  he  interrupted  her.  ‘  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  ’  he  cried ;  and,  raising  her  from  her  chair,  despite  her 
resistance  and  cries,  he  pushed  her  into  the  next  room.” 

Madame  Delorge  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  listening  with  that  silent 
disgust  with  which  one  hears  a  record  of  disgraceful  conduct.  However, 
Madame  Comevin  had  only  paused  to  draw  a  long  breath,  and  she  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  speaking  more  rapidly  than  before  :  “  I  was  horrified  and  ashamed, 
but  before  I  could  decide  what  to  do  or  say,  my  youngest  child  woke  up 
and  began  to  cry.  Laurent  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  really  thought  he 
would  ny  at  this  man’s  throat.  My  husband’s  strength  was  so  prodigious 
that  I  dared  not  think  what  might  happen  if  his  rage  got  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol.  We  could  hear  my  sister's  voice  and  her  companion’s  in  the  next  room, 
and  we  could  even  distinguish  the  insulting  epithets  they  exchanged.  Then 
came  a  crash  of  glass,  a  scuffle,  and  a  shriek.  ‘Help!  help!’  cried 
my  sister.  ‘  This  is  too  much  !  ’  said  my  husband,  and  he  was  about  to  rush 
into  the  next  room,  when  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  him  and  implored  him 
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to  be  quiet.  *  You  are  right,’  said  Laurent ;  ‘  I  won’t  interfere  ;  the  soene  is 
too  disgraceful.  But  come  away — come  instantly,  and  bring  the  children/ 
I  obeyed  without  the  least  argument.  Never  had  I  heard  my  husband  speak 
in  such  a  voice  before.  When  we  got  outside  he  pulled  my  arm  through 
his  and  almost  dragged  me  along.  At  last,  when  we  reached  a  quiet  place, 
he  stopped,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  at  me.  ‘Well !  ’  he  said.  I  burst 
into  tears.  He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  in  a  gentle  voice  exclaimed  :  ‘  I 
thank  God  every  day  that  you  are  my  wife.  I  love  you  and  respect  you — 
but  from  this  day  forth  you  must  never  set  your  foot  in  your  sister’s  house. 
Do  you  hear  ?  ’  I  heard  him,  and  promised  to  obey — while  he,  seeing  how 
sorely  I  was  hurt,  said  kindly  :  ‘  And  now,  what  shall  we  do  ?  It  seems 
to  me  we  had  better  finish  the  day  in  the  country.’  ” 

Here  Madame  Comevin’s  voice  broke  as  if  with  emotion,  but  she  was 
determined  to  finish  her  narrative,  and  in  a  moment  she  had  resumed  as 
follows: — “I  fully  intended  to  keep  my  promise  to  my  husband;  but  of 
course  I  could  not  foresee  that  my  sister  would  come  to  me.  However,  she 
did  come  on  the  very  next  day,  quite  gay  and  smiling,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous 
toilette,  and  with  her  pockets  full  of  sweetmeats.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated 
she  began  to  explain  the  scene  of  the  day  before.  She  averred  that  all  lovers 
had  similar  freaks  ;  that  anger  made  men  say  a  host  of  things  which  they 
were  heartily  ashamed  of  an  hour  later — things,  too,  which  were  not  true. 
But  she  saw  that  I  was  not  convinced  by  her  arguments,  and  then  she  began 
to  cry,  and  declared  she  was  the  most  miserable  of  women.  *  Why  don’t  you 
leave  him  ?  ’  I  exclaimed,  indignantly.  What  was  my  surprise  to  hear  her 
say  that  she  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  She  hated  him,  she  despised  him,  and 
yet  she  clung  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have  bewitched  her.  She  unfolded  all 
the  terrible  details  of  her  existence,  which  was  apparently  so  brilliant — and 
said  more  than  once ;  ‘  With  all  your  hard  work  and  your  poverty,  your  life 
is  far  happier  than  mine.’  I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  tell  her  that  my 
husband  had  forbidden  me  to  see  her,  and  I  supposed  she  would  be  very 
angry  on  hearing  this  ;  but  no,  she  simply  bowed  her  head,  and  said,  sadly, 

‘  He  is  right !  I  should  do  the  same  if  I  were  in  his  place  !  ’ 

“  She  came  again  and  again,  and  when  I  told  Laurent  of  it,  he  replied: 

*  I  can’t  bid  you  put  your  sister  out  of  doors,  but  ask  her  if  she  won’t  come 
in  a  less  conspicuous  dress.’  She  did  this,  and  continued  to  call  and  see  me 
whenever  she  had  any  special  trouble,  at  times  helping  me  with  my  work 
and  talking  with  considerable  frankness.  She  declared,  too,  that  she  re¬ 
spected  my  husband  all  the  more  for  refusing  to  see  her.  Ad61e — or  Flora, 
rather — was  not  a  bad  girl  then — nor  is  she  bad  now.  She  has  a  good  heart, 
and  she  is  tender  and  generous.  Her  first  impulses  are  always  good  ones. 
But  she  is  weak  and  fickle,  and  from  one  hour  to  another  she  will  change  all 
her  ideas,  projects,  and  wishes.  The  last  person  who  speaks  is  always  right 
with  her. 

“  I  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  astonished  to  see  her  change  entirely 
in  about  a  year’s  time.  She  adopted  a  most  mysterious  air,  and  spoke  of 
grave  events  which  were  near  at  hand ;  *  I  have  become  a  very  serious  per¬ 
sonage,’  she  said.  ‘  I  am  interested  in  politics.  She  now  never  complained 
of  this  Victor,  whom  we  had  seen  with  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  audibly 
blessed  her  stars  that  she  had  met  him  ;  ‘  For  I  shall  insist  ’  she  added,  ‘on 
his  getting  your  husband  a  lucrative  position.  Only  yesterday  I  obtained 
through  his  influence  a  little  tobacco  shop  for  an  old  crone  I  knew.  Of  course 
I  could  do  far  more  than  that  for  my  sister.’  I  was  naturally  quite  dazzled 
and  I  told  my  husband  what  she  said.  He  flew  into  a  passion  at  the  first 
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word,  swearing  that  I  bid  fair  to  become  as  bad  as  my  sister,  whose  boast¬ 
ings  were  all  lies,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  he  was  too  proud  to  accept  such 
patronage.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  repeat  this  to  Flora,  who  was  naturally 
much  exasperated.  ‘  I  know  many  a  man,’  she  said,  ‘who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  accept  Victor’s  protection,  and  lick  his  boots  besides.’  After  this  we 
grew  cooler  towards  each  other,  my  sister  and  I,  and  her  visits  became  less 
frequent.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  three  months,  when  our  misfortunes  came — 
General  Delorge  was  killed  and  my  husband  disappeared.  I  should  never 
have  dreamed,  however,  of  applying  to  my  sister  but  for  the  advice  given 
me  by  Madame  Delorge,  for  how  could  I  have  supposed  that  Victor  and 
De  Combelaine  were  one  and  the  same  person  ?  I  discovered  this,  however, 
for  while  watching  for  M.  de  Combelaine  I  saw  this  Victor,  and  recognised 
him.” 

‘‘Madame  Delorge  thought  this  a  very  important  circumstance ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  advice  I  went  on  Saturday  evening  to  call  on  my  sister.  She 
does  not  now  reside  in  the  Rue  de  Douai,  in  the  apartment  which  formerly 
struck  me  as  so  magnificent.  She  now  has  a  much  finer  one  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Capucines.  On  entering  the  house  X  was  instructed  to  go  up  the 
servants’  stairs,  and  when  I  told  a  footman  in  livery  that  I  wished  to  see 
Madame  Flora  -Misri,  he  laughed  in  my  face  and  said :  ‘  Impossible !  "We 
have  ten  persons  dining  with  us.’  I  insisted,  but  the  man  lost  patience,  and 
I  believe  he  was  about  to  push  me  out  of  the  apartment  when  my  sister 
crossed  the  passage.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  uttered  a  little  shriek  of 
surprise,  and  without  noticing  the  servant’s  astonished  look,  she  said: 
‘What  has  happened,  dear?’  I  told  her  as  briefly  as  possible  of  my  great 
loss,  but  I  took  care  to  make  no  allusion  to  General  Delorge.  ‘  It’s  horrible,’ 
she  cried— ‘horrible!  What  will  you  do  without  your  husband,  with  your 
five  children  to  provide  for  ?  No,  no,’  she  added,  hastily,  ‘I  won’t  bear  this — 
my  people  shan’t  be  meddled  with.  Wait  a  moment,  I'll  soon  be  back.’ 
So  saying,  she  disappeared.  I  heard  a  door  open  and  shut,  and  then  came  a 
noise  of  voices  in  earnest  discussion.  Presently  Flora  came  back  to  me  with 
a  beaming  face.  ‘  Keep  up  your  courage,’  she  said ;  ‘  Victor  will  attend  to 
that  matter,  and  at  another  time  prevent  Laurent  from  meddling  with  what 
doesn’t  concern  him  !  Gome  and  see  me  to-morrow !  ’  ” 

My  heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  impatience  that 
I  waited  for  the  next  day,  which,  alas !  had  a  bitter  disappointment  in  store 
for  ine.  When  I  went  to  see  my  sister  I  found  her  out  of  temper  and  em¬ 
barrassed.  ‘  My  poor  Julie,’  she  said,  as  I  kissed  her,  ‘  I  deceived  you  last 
night ;  not  wilfully,  but  because  I  was  deceived  myself.  No  one  knows 
what  has  become  of  your  husband.  The  police  have  done  their  best  to  find 
some  trace  of  him,  but  all  to  no  avail.’  She  handed  me  some  money  as  she 
Bpoke,  but  I  rejected  it  with  scorn,  for  it  seemed  tome  as  if  it  weri  the  price 
of  my  husband’s  liberty  or  blood.  And  then  I  went  away,  feeling  certain 
that  I  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  my  sister— but  comforted  all  the  same 
by  a  voice  which  seemed  to  tell  me  that  my  husband  was  not  dead,  and  that 
I  should  yet  see  him  again.” 
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XV. 

Madams  Cobnevin  Lad  hardly  finished  her  narrative  when  Madame  Delorge 
looked  at  her  two  friends  in  turn,  and  asked :  “  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?” 

“  I  think,”  said  the  lawyer,  “that  Flora  and  De  Combelaine  were  taken 
by  surprise  when  Madame  Cornevin  first  called  on  them.  The  next  day, 
however,  they  had  discussed  the  situation,  and  hence  their  final  reply,  from 
which  I  infer  that  Cornevin  is  not  only  alive  but  that  they  know  where  he 
is - ” 

“Precisely  !  ”  interrupted  Madame  Delorge. 

“  If  he  is  living,  he  will  be  our  witness,”  resumed  the  lawyer. 

“  And  I’ll  find  him  !  ”  exclaimed  Ducoudray,  starting  to  his  feet..  “  It 
will  be  a  new  trade  to  me — that  of  a  spy  and  detective — but  I’m  not  ashamed 
of  it.  It  is  always  honourable  to  serve  a  just  cause,  especially  when  success 
awaits  one  as  surely  as  it  does  in  this  instance.” 

Madame  Delorge  thanked  her  friend,  but  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
M.  Roberjot.  “  What  shall  we  do?  ”  she  asked.  The  lawyer  shook  his  head. 
“  Wait — wait,  that  is  all.  Wait  and  hope.” 

Madame  Delorge  had  foreseen  this  reply.  “Well,  I  will  wait  ”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  My  son  and  Leon  have  been  talking  to  you,  I  believe.  You  have 
heard  of  their  projects,  and  I  will  arm  myself  with  patience.” 

When  M.  Roberjot  withdrew,  he  was  greatly  disturbed  in  mind.  “How 
on  earth  am  I  to  make  her  love  me!”  he  murmured.  How  P  Only  by 
avenging  her  husband.  This  conviction  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  duties,  and  also  reminded  him  of  his  friend  Yerdale,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  the  evening  when  he  entrusted  him  with  his  title-deed.  However, 
he  was  not  astonished  at  the  delay  which  had  occurred,  for  it  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  favourable  moment  for  the  sale. 
Still  he  was  none  the  less  pleased  when  on  returning  home  he  found  a  letter 
awaiting  him,  addressed  in  the  handwriting  of  the  unappreciated  architect. 
But,  to  his  consternation,  the  missive  ran  as  follows : — 

“Friend  Roberjot — If,  on  receipt  of  this  note,  you  see  fit  to  have  me  ar¬ 
rested  you  can  do,  so  I  shall  be  condemned  to  five  years  imprisonment,  or  more. 
I  have  sold  your  estate,  and  I  have  appropriated  its  full  value— not  the  sum 
you  agreed  to  let  me  have,  but  the  entire  amount — one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  francs  !  I  know  what  you  will  say — 
that  it  is  a  most  scandalous  abuse  of  confidence — but  I  could  not  help  it. 
The  most  extraordinary  opportunity  presented  itself  of  making  from  three  to 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  within  a  fortnight,  and  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  And  if  you  are  good  enough  to  keep  quiet,  I  will  bring  you 
half  the  profits  in  fifteen  days  from  now. 

“  Vebdale.” 

M.  Roberjot  sank  on  to  a  chair.  “Ah!  the  wretch,”  he  cried;  “I’m 
ruined !  ” 

However  philosophical  a  man  may  be,  or  superior  to  sublunary  concerns, 
he  rarely  accepts  such  a  loss  as  this  with  perfect  equanimity ;  and  in  this 
especial  case  circumstances  made  the  misfortune  particularly  bitter.  *  ‘  He 
shall  not  escape  me  like  this,”  muttered  the  lawyer ;  “  he  shall  repent  of  his 
villany  between  four  walls !  ”  He  rushed  down  the  stairs  as  he  spoke — 
nearly  overturning  his  faithful  servant,  who  had  only  just  time  to  step  aside 
as  he  asked  with  considerable  timidity  :  “  Will  you  be  back  to  dinner,  sir  ?  ” 

As  if  that  were  a  time  to  think  of  dinner — when  he  was  hurrying  to 
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make  his  complaint  against  this  traitor  in  due  form !  Fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Roberjot 
was  compelled  to  postpone  his  intentions  by  remembering  that  at  this  time 
of  day  he  would  find  no  one  at  the  Palace  of  Justice- 

After  a  moment’s  reflection  he  hailed  a  passing  cab,  jumped  inside,  and 
once  seated,  he  begun  to  read  the  letter  again.  He  plainly  detected  between 
the  lines  the  threat  that  if  he  made  a  row  he  might  say  good-bye  to  his 
money  for  good,  while  if  he  submitted  there  was  at  least  the  bare  possibility 
that  he  might  at  some  time  or  other  see  it  again.  In  that  case  what  should 
he  do  ?  Still  in  a  woful  state  of  indecision  he  drove  to  the  office  of  his 
notary,  who  received  him  with  a  significant  exclamation,  “Well,  how  are 
you,  you  extravagant  fellow  !  ”  he  cried.  “What  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
all  the  money  you  have  turned  your  acres  into  ?  ” 

“  Then  my  determination  surprised  you  P  ” 

“  Of  course  it  did— for  I  consider  this  a  very  bad  time  to  sell.  But  your 
letter  was  so  urgent - ” 

“  Urgent  P  ”  repeated  the  lawyer,  in  bewilderment. 

“Yes  ;  and  its  urgent  language,  coupled  with  your  friend’s  explanations, 
convinced  me  of  the  uselessness  of  any  remonstrances.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  don’t  look  over-pleased  yourself.  Are  you  sorry  ?  ” 

“No,  not  at  .all — of  course  not; — but  did  you  keep  my  letter?  Please 
show  it  to  me.” 

The  notary  looked  somewhat  surprised.  “What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

That  was  precisily  what  Roberjot  did  not  care  to  say.  He  knew  that  a 
full  explanation  at  the  present  moment  would  commit  him  irretrievably,  and 
so,  in  a  careless  tone,  he  answered  :  “Oh!  never  mind.” 

This  was  hardly  satisfactory,  but  nevertheless  the  notary  opened  a 
drawer  and  took  out  a  letter  which  he  handed  to  his  friend.  The  architect 
had  certainly  made  a  bold  stroke,  for  he  had  altogether  suppressed  the 
original  letter  with  which  M.  Roberjot  had  intrusted  him  and  forged 
another  in  which  he,  Roberjot,  gave  his  notary  orders  to  immediately  sell 
his  property  at  any  sacrifice,  and  hand  the  proceeds  to  M.  Verdale.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  architect  to  justify  this  precipitation  were  very  plausible, 
and  showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Roberjot’s  affairs. 

“  What  has  gone  wrong,  my  boy  ?  ”  said  the  notary.  “  You  are  as  white 
as  a  sheet.” 

“  It’s  nothing,’”  said  the  advocate,  with  an  effort,  “  only  you  must  do  me 
a  favor.  You  must  keep  this  letter  as  if  it  were  a  most  precious  jewel,  for 
it  is  literally  priceless  to  me  !  ” 

“  Sleep  in  peace,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  will  put  it  in  my  safe  if  you  like  !  ” 

Enlightened  as  to  Verdale’ s  manner  of  operating,  Roberjot  had  nothing 
more  to  do  at  his  notary’s,  so  he  took  his  leave,  and  twenty  minutes  later 
he  reached  the  lodging-house  where  the  architect  had  resided  for  several 
years.  The  landlord,  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  a  bald  head,  appeared  in 
person  to  answer  M.  Roberjot’s  inquiries,  to  which  he  simply  said,  “M. 
Verdale  is  away  on  a  journey.” 

The  advocate  was  fully  prepared  for  an  answer  of  this  kind.  “  When 
did  he  go  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“He  left  at  two  o’clock.” 

“  Will  he  be  long  away  ?  ” 

The  landlord  looked  at  Roberjot  earnestly.  “  Are  you  M.  Verdale’s 
friend  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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“  Most  certainly,”  replied  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  bitterness, 
u  and  a  very  dear  and  tried  one.” 

“Then,”  said  the  landlord,  “you  are  the  very  one  whom  M.  Verdale 
mentioned,- just  as  he  was  getting  into  the  cab  to  drive  to  the  station.  He 
said  you  would  come  this  very  evening  in  a  great  rage  to  ask  for  him.” 

Although  Roberjot  was  in  no  laughing  mood,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling  at  this  singular  forecast  on  the  architect’s  part.  “  Yes,  I’m  that 
friend,”  he  said,  “  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  in  quite  as  much  of  a  rage 
as  he  desired.” 

The  landlord  bowed  profoundly.  “Yes,  he  must  have  meant  you,  that’s 
clear,”  he  rejoined.  “  And,  he  said,  '  Father  Bonnet,  tell  this  friend  of 
mine  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  to  wait  and  see,  and,  above  all,  not  to  be 
anxious.  Whatever  happens,  this  day  two  weeks  hence,  I  shall  be  at  home 
again.’  ” 

The  landlord  paused  abruptly,  being  disconcerted  by  the  advocate’s  eyes, 
which  were  obstinately  riveted  on  him.  “  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
way  ?”  he  asked. 

“Simply  because  you  are  deceiving  mo.” 

“Oh!  sir.” 

“I  feel  quite  sure  of  what  I  say,”  continued  the  lawyer.  “M.  Verdale  is 
not  absent.  M.  Verdale  is  in  this  house.” 

The  man  lifted  his  hand  as  if  to  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  spoke  the 
truth,  and  then,  in  a  solemn  tone,  he  replied  :  “  M.  Verdale  left  this  after¬ 
noon — and  I  hope  all  my  tenants  will  move  away  if  I’m  lying  now.  If  yuu 
don’t  believe  me,  sir,  I  will  take  you  to  your  friend’s  room — it  is  empty,  and 
my  wife  has  taken  away  the  sheets.” 

This  last  detail  went  too  far — when  a  man  proves  too  much  he  proves 
nothing.  This  was  evidently  M.  Roberjot’s  opinion,  for  he  drew  out  his 
pocket-book.  “Be  kind  enough,  sir,”  he  quietly  said,  “not  to  think  me 
more  of  a  simpleton  than  you  are  yourself.  M.  Verdale  has  changed  his 
room — that  is  all.  Show  me  where  he  is  and  this  thousand-franc  note  shall 
be  yours.” 

The  man’s  eyes  glittered  with  cupidity,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  the  money,  but  it  was  not  yielded  to  his  grasp.  “I have  told  the 
truth,”  he  said,  sadly.  “  M.  Verdale  is  away,  but  he  will  return  in  two 
weeks  from  to-day.” 

It  was  useless  to  argue  further,  but  II.  Roberjot  went  away  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  architect  was  concealed  somewhere  within  the  four  walls 
of  that  dingy  hotel.  He  could  easily  satisfy  himself  on  the  point  by  filing 
his  complaint  and  asking  for  a  search  warrant — but  would  that  be  prudent 
or  wise  ?  “I  must  bo  particularly  cautious,”  he  said,  “  with  such  a  cunning 
fellow  as  that  knave.  The  least  false  step  will  carry  off  the  very  small 
chance  I  now  possess  of  getting  a  franc  of  my  money  back  again.”  And  aa 
the  clock  struck  nine  just  then  he  remembered  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
regardless  of  the  servant  who  was  waiting  for  him,  he  went  into  the  Restau¬ 
rant  Magny  and  ordered  dinner. 

The  more  he  thought  over  the  affair  the  more  certain  he  became  that  M. 
Verdale  was  still  in  Paris — and  consequently  the  more  hopeful  he  felt.  “  If 
he  stays  here,”  he  said  to  himself,  “it  is  because  he  has  told  me  the  truth 
and  has  embarked  in  some  great  speculation,  the  result  of  which  is  still 
uncertain.  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  will  succeed,  for  in  that  case  he  will  bring 
my  money  back.”  •  All  things  considered,  he  decided  that  it  was  best  to  wait 
until  the  time  fixed  by  the  arohitect  had  expired.  His  complaint  would  be 
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equally  forcible  a  fortnight  later,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  not  lose 
his  only  chance.  “But  if  in  two  weeks  from  to-day,  at  high  noon,  there 
are  no  tidings  of  this  noble  friend,  Verdale,”  he  muttered,  “  at  one  o’clock 
precisely  the  police  will  be  on  his  heels.” 


XVI. 

Whilst  M.  Roberjot  was  thus  cogitating  anent  his  imperiled  fortune, 
Madame  Dclorge,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Ducoudray’s  experience,  was 
occupied  in  attending  to  hers.  At  the  moment  of  the  first  shock  she  had 
calmed  herself  with  the  hope  of  immediate  vengeance,  but  she  now  realized 
her  mistake. 

She  no  longer  believed,  as  the  folks  round  about  her  said,  and  as  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say,  that  the  year  would  not  elapse  without  another  revolution 
which  should  sweep  the  president  and  his  partisans  from  their  position. 
But  she  was  firmly  persuaded  that  a  government  founded  on  such  a  crime 
as  that  of  the  2nd  of  December  must  end  disastrously,  and  that  a  day  would 
come  when  its  foundations  undermined  by  the  innocent  blood  shed  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  would  give  way  entirely.  The  stronger  her  faith  in 
the  future,  the  more  firmly  did  Madame  Delorge  feel  the  necessity  of  wait¬ 
ing — and  thus  she  summoned  strength  to  attend  to  those  maternal  duties, 
neglect  of  which  often  upsets  the  finest  projects.  By  her  husband’s  death 
she  of  course,  no  longer  received  his  pay  of  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  yet 
her  expenses  were  increased.  First,  she  had  agreed  to  allow  Madame  Cor- 
nevin  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  francs  and  she  had  promised  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  education  of  Comevin’s  son,  and  intended  to  make  this 
education  as  complete  as  possible.  The  charges  in  this  respect,  would  of 
course,  increase  each  year.  In  three  years,  moreover,  masters  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  her  own  daughter  Pauline.  She,  not  unnaturally  decided  to 
retain  Krauss,  who  on  his  side  had  told  her,  in  so  many  words,  that  he 
would  never  leave  her,  nor  accept  any  wages  from  her,  but  would  rather 
go  in  search  of  work  to  increase  his  mistress’s  income. 

On  the  other  hand  what  had  Madame  Delorge  to  depend  upon.  Eleven 
thousand  franos  per  annum  she  supposed  ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  Her  friend, 
M.  Ducoudray,  true  to  his  instincts  and  habits  as  a  business  man,  took  great 
pains  to  undeceive  her,  but  eventually  showed  her  clearly  that  her  income 
could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  nine  thousand  francs ;  if  it  might 
occasionally  turn  out  better,  well  and  good ;  but  she  must  not  rely  upon  it. 

It  was  in  the  general’s  study  that  the  widow  and  her  friend  discussed 
these  important  questions,  and  it  struck  the  worthy  Ducoudray  that  he 
should  never  have  a  better  opportunity  for  inserting  a  wedge  in  regard  to  his 
matrimonial  hopes,  which  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned.  Accordingly  in 
a  somewhat  trembling  voice,  for  his  heart  beat  as  it  did  when  he  made  his 
declaration  to  the  first  Madame  Ducoudray — he  began  a  long  and  somewhat 
complicated  speech,  which  was  designed  to  enlighten  his  dear  friend’s  widow. 
“  If  she  were  quite  right,”  said  he,  “in  taking  all  needful  measures  for  the 
future,  she  was  equally  wrong  in  making  them  binding  and  irrevocable. 
Human  nature  is  changeable.  Was  she  sure,  could  she  be  sure,  that  before 
eighteen  months  or  a  few  years  had  elapsed,  some  event  might  not  take  place 
which  would  disturb  all  her  calculations  ?  Was  she  not  still  young  P  Solitude 
would  not,  perhaps,  always  prove  as  tempting  as  now.  Her  children  would 
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grow  up— three  children— since  Leon  Comevin  might  now  be  regarded  as 
one  of  them — and  she  would  need  a  man’s  hand  to  guide  them.” 

Here  the  worthy  old  fellow’s  voice  died  away,  for  Madame  Delorge  was 
looking  at  him  with  so  strange  an  expression  that  he  felt  frightened.  “Are 
you  speaking  to  me  of  the  possibility  of  a  second  marriage  ?  ”  Bhe  coldly 
asked. 

He  bowed,  but  dared  not  speak. 

“  If  such  an  idea  should  ever  enter  my  head,”  continued  the  widow,  “  I 
should  repel  it  as  if  it  were  a  crime.” 

Ducoudray  turned  a  bright  scarlet.  “I  hope  to  Heaven,”  he  said,  to 
himself,  “that  she  had  no  notion  I  was  thinking  of  myself!”  For  he  had 
lived  three  months  in  such  intimate  companionship  with  Madame  Delorge, 
who  was  superior  to  any  woman  he  had  previously  met ;  he  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thinking  of  her,  to  acting  for  her,  and  obeying  all  her  inspirations; 
and  he  shivered  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  his  former  lonely  life  in 
which  his  only  amusement  had  been  the  chatter  of  his  housekeeper. 

However,  Madame  Delorge  had  no  idea  of  the  castles  in  the  air  which  her 
old  neighbour  had  built  up,  and  attaching  small  importance  to  his  words,  she 
abruptly  resumed,  to  his  great  delight,  the  discussion  of  her  plans  for  the 
future.  In  the  first  place,  ought  she  to  remain  where  she  was  ?  Ought  not 
this  villa  to  be  given  up,  dear  as  it  was  to  her,  and  filled,  with  a  thousand 
recollections  of  her  husband  ?  The  rent  was  too  heavy,  and  it  required  the  care 
of  too  many  servants.  “I  have  given  notice,”  she  murmured,  “because  I 
knew  I  ought  to  do  so.  But  where  shall  we  go  ?  ” 

The  Chateau  de  Glorier&s  offered  many  advantages.  There  she  could 
reside  in  comfort,  reaping  the  many  advantages  of  a  land  owner  living  on 
his  estate.  She  could  place  Raymond  and  L6on  at  the  College  de  Vendome, 
which  has  a  certain  reputation,  with  the  advantage  of  moderate  charges. 
But  this  was  one  side  of  the  question.  To  bury  herself  in  the  country  would, 
in  Madame  Delorge’ s  opinion,  be  to  desert  the  field  of  warfare,  and 
relinquish  all  hope  of  profiting  by  events.  And  so  she  said  to  herself,  “  I 
shall  remain  at  Paris,  cost  what  it  will.”  And  worthy  Ducoudray  was 
commissioned  to  find  an  apartment  suited  to  her  means,  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  Paris.  A  young  servant  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with 
old  Krauss,  would,  she  thought,  be  all  she  needed.  Krauss  she  know 
to  be  a  good  cook  or  a  good  nurse,  in  whatever  capacity  she  might  require 
him.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  M.  Ducoudray  refrained  from  offer¬ 
ing  to  place  every  sou  he  had  in  the  world  at  his  friend’s  disposal.  His 
heart  was  very  soft  and  he  grieved  to  see  this  woman  whom  he  so  adored 
crushed  by  such  sordid  cares!  Still  he  dared  not  speak  the  word.  The  next 
day  he  started  in  search  of  an  apartment,  and  after  climbing  hundreds  of 
staircases,  and  facing  as  many  janitors,  he  at  last  discovered,  in  the  Rue 
Blanche,  a  suite  of  rooms  which  seemed  to  fulfil  all  one  could  reasonably 
expect  for  nine  hundred  francs  per  annum.  It  consisted  of  five  apart¬ 
ments  with  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar,  with  a  servant’s  room  in  the  attic. 

Madame  Delorge  went  to  see  it,  found  it  to  her  taste,  and  as  it  was 
vacant,  agreed  to  take  possession  immediately.  She  at  once  began  her  pre¬ 
parations  for  moving,  and,  one  afternoon,  while  she  was  in  her  salon  packing 
some  ornaments,  Krauss  entered,  looking  so  pale  and  so  frightened  that  she 
thought  him  the  herald  of  some  evil  news.  “  What  is  it  P  ”  she  cried. 

The  faithful  servant  could  hardly  speak.  “  One  of  the  murderers  of  my 
dear  general  is  in  the  hall,”  he  gasped.  “  He  wishes  to  see  you,  madame, 
and  has  sent  in  this  card.” 
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Madame  Delorge  looked  at  tlie  card  and  saw  that  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Viscount  de  Maumussy.  She  turned  very  pale,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 
What  could  this  man  want  ?  Still  struggling  for  composure,  she  replied, 
“  Show  him  in.” 

The  old  soldier  went  to  obey  her  orders,  while  she  darted  to  a  door  and 
called  the  two  boys.  They  hastened  to  her,  and  she  bade  them  enter  the 
drawing-room  and  not  lose  one  word  of  what  would  be  said.  They  had  no 
time  to  ask  a  question,  for  an  instant  later  M.  de  Maumussy  entered  the  salon, 
announced  by  Krauss.  He  was,  as  usual,  carefully  dressed  in  the  latest 
style,  gloved  with  a  delicate  shade  of  gray,  with  an  eyeglass  dangling  across 
his  coat,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  slender  cane — his  air  and  manner 
offering  a  fashionable  conbination  of  English  stiffness  and  French  levity. 
He  was  as  he  had  been  for  years;  his  beard  admirably  trimmed,  hisupurly 
hair  combed  over  his  high  wide  forehead,  his  expression  at  once  insolently 
benevolent,  and  patronizing,  his  eyes  quick,  and  vivacious,  and  his  lips 
curved  into  a  mocking  smile. 

The  spectral  attitude  of  Madame  Delorge,  who  stood  pale  and  shadowy 
in  her  heavy  mourning,  with  the  two  boys  at  her  side,  would  have  discon¬ 
certed  any  other  man  than  M.  de  Maumussy.  But  he  had  not  been  named 
the  “  imperturbable  ”  for  nothing.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  bowed 
profoundly  with  that  air  of  courtesy  which  was,  his  admirers  said,  “  one  of 
his  greatest  charms.”  “  My  visit,”  he  began,  “  seems  to  astonish  you  some¬ 
what,  madame.” 

“  Very  much,  sir,”  answered  Madame  Delorge,  haughtily. 

He  bowed  more  profoundly  than  before,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
the  drawing-room.  “  You  will  excuse  it,  I  trust,”  he  continued,  “  when  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  explaining  its  motive.” 

“Speak,  sir.” 

The  viscount’s  eyes  wandered  from  chair  to  chair  with  a  look  that  clearly 
said :  “  Don’t  you  intend  to  ask  me  to  sit  down  ?  ”  And  as  Madame  Delorge 
did  not  seem  to  understand  these  glances,  he  exclaimed :  “  My  explanations 
will  be  a  trifle  long,  madame.” 

“  Ah  !  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  abridge  them  as  much  as  possible,  sir.” 

His  first  impulse,  it  was  evident,  was  to  take  the  chair  which  was  not 
offered  him,  but  he  did  not  dare  do  so.  Standing,  therefore,  and  in  an  im¬ 
passive  voice,  he  continued  :  “  You  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and,  although  I 
am  grieved,  I  am  not  surprised  by  it.  I  know  the  weight  of  the  blow  that 
has  fallen  upon  you,  for  I  well  realised  the  value  of  Delorge,  his  intelligence 
and  goodness  of  heart.” 

“  Andwas  that  the  reason  you  wished  him  murdered  ?  ” 

The  viscount  did  not  wince.  “You  are  mistaken,  madame,”  he  said; 
“  the  general  fell  in  a  duel,  after  an  honest  fight !  ” 

“  No  one,  sir,  has  a  stronger  interest  than  yourself  in  thus  stating  the  case.” 

M.  de  Maumussy  shook  his  head.  “  I  am  willing  to  admit  to  you,  ma¬ 
dame,  that  the  explanations  which  have  been  furnished  to  you  were  false. 
There  were  reasons  of  State  that  necessiated  them.  Delorge  was,  in  reality, 
the  victim  of  a  mistake.  Had  I  controlled  events,  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
would  have  been  touched.  But  fate  ordained  otherwise.  All  that  I  was 
allowed  to  do  I  did.  He  was  warned,  and  he  had  only  to  look  out  for  him¬ 
self.  Had  he  pleased  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  he  could  have  done  so.” 

“  My  husband  was  an  honest  man,  sir.” 

“  I  know  it,  madame  ;  arid  that  is  why  I  should  be  so  glad  to-day,  were 
he  living,  to  see  him  working  with  us,  for  I  am  certain  he  would  be.  He 
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was  too  intelligent  not  to  recognise  that  the  government  which  satisfied  the 
greater  number  of  interests  would  necessarily  be  the  lawful  one.  But  I  am 

toing  too  far ;  the  disaster  which  occurred,  resulted  from  an  indiscretion  of 
I.  de  Combelaine - ” 

At  this  point  H.  de  Maumussy  hesitated ;  however,  if  he  hoped  for  a 
word  of  encouragement  he  did  not  get  it,  for  the  widow  and  the  two  boys 
remained  perfectly  silent.  At  last  he  continued :  “  M.  de  Combelaine,  in 
spite  of  what  I  had  said,  fancied  that  General  Delorge  was  with  the  coup 
d’€tat ,  and  for  this  reason  wrote  to  him,  and  made  an  appointment  at  the 
Elys4e  Palace.  The  general  was  punctual,  and  Combelaine  at  once  took 
him  into  a  small  drawing-room,  where,  without  the  least  preamble,  he 
foolishly  proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  movement  which  had  been 
organized  to  save  France.  Delorge  listened  in  silence,  but  when  Combelaine 
had  finished,  he  exclaimed :  ‘  You  are  a  villain,  and  I  shall  denounce  you !’ 
As  you  may  imagine,  this  proved  a  terrible  blow  for  the  count.  He  saw 
himself  dishonoured,  lost ;  he  had  also  irretrievably  compromised  the  success 
of  the  organization,  and  endangered  not  merely  himself  but  also  the  prince 
president.  Almost  any  man  would  have  lost  his  head  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  So  he  started  forward  and  exclaimed :  ‘  No,  you  will  not  denounce 
me,  for  you  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive,’  ” 

Madame  Delorge  gave  vent  to  a  stifled  sob.  ‘'And  he  did  not !  ”  she  sighed. 
“  No,  he  did  not ;  but  not  by  reason  of  any  crime,’  ’  rejoined  De  Maumussy, 
eagerly.  “Listen  to  me.  It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  I  entered  the 
little  drawing-room.  I  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  I  was  appalled. 
I  darted  between  the  two  adversaries,  and  I  insisted  on  your  husband  listen¬ 
ing  to  reason.  I  entreated  him  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  that 
had  so  imprudently  been  placed  in  him.  I  told  him  if  he  would  give  us  his 
word  of  honour  to  remain  silent  for  forty-eight  hours,  we  would  ask  no  more. 
But  he  positively  refused  to  do  this.  He  had  taken  Combelaine  by  the  arm 
and  shook  him  violently,  declaring  that,  if  he  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
garden  at  once,  he  would  drag  him  there,  after  slapping  his  face  in  presence 
of  all  the  people  assembled  in  the  reception  rooms.  De  Combelaine  then  did 
precisely  what  every  man  in  the  world  would  have  done — he  followed  the 
general  to  the  garden,  and  if  the  chances  of  the  duel  were  in  his  favour,  he  is 
to  be  pitied,  or  cursed,  if  you  will,  but  not  accused  of  being  a  murderer.” 

“Have  you  finished,  sir?”  asked  Madame  Delorge,  coldly,  as  M.  de 
Maumussy  paused  to  draw  breath. 

“  I  have  told  you  the  exact  truth,  madame,” 

“Then,  sir,  allow  me  to  leave  you.  Come,  my  children.”  She  did  not 
ring  to  have  him  shown  out  by  a  servant.  She  did  worse — she  retired  her¬ 
self  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  withdraw. 

However,  just  as  she  reached  the  door  he  exclaimed:  “  One  word  more, 
madame.  ” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  showing  perfectly  well  by  her  air  and  manner, 
that  she  would -accept  no  explanations  and  listen  to  no  arguments.  “Iam 
in  a  hurry,”  she  said. 

The  utter  contempt  of  her  tone  would  have  wounded  any  man  in  the  least 
degree  sensitive ;  but  the  viscount  was  one  of  those  persons  who  sacrifice 
themselves  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  they  have  on  hand,  declaring  that 
a  man  is  avenged  by  his  success.  So  he  restrained  himself,  and  in  a  most 
friendly  tone  retorted :  “  General  Delorge,  madame,  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 

has  left  many  friends - ” 

The  widow  started. 
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“And  these  friends,”  resumed  M.  de  Maumussy,  f*  remembered  him,  that 
is  to  say,  they  remembered  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  The  general 
Was  of  poor  parentage,  and  his  generosity  was  proverbial  in  the  army.  He 
has  left  no  fortune - ” 

“  He  has  left  an  honoured  name,  sir,  and  a  spotless  sword.” 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  De  Maumussy’s  cheeks.  He  was  growing  im¬ 
patient.  “This  woman  is  stupid  with  her  Roman  airs!”  he  thought  to 
himself,  and  then  he  said  aloud  :  “  You  are  right,  madame,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  this  corrupt  nineteenth  century,  a  heritage  like  that,  no  matter 
how  glorious  and  enviable  it  may  be,  it  is  not  quite  enough.  You  are 
about  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  trials  of  straightened  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  May  I  ask  sir,  what - ” 

“Excuse  me,  madame,  it  matters  much  to  me,  and  I  am  anxious,  not  to 
repair,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  grievous 
misfortune  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  avert.  I  ventured  to  come  here 
to-day  so  as  to  have,  personally,  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  that  your  name 
is  set  down  for  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs - ” 

“I  refuse  it,  sir,”  rejoined  Madame  Delorge. 

“Permit  me - ” 

“  I  refuse  it  absolutely.” 

Any  other  person  than  De  Maumussy  would  have  felt  himself  beaten  and 
incapable  of  replying.  Not  he,  however.  “Have  you  the  right  to  do  so, 
madame ?”  he' asked;  “you  are  not  alone — you  have  children — these  two 
boys  whom  I  see  at  your  side.  For  them,  if  not  for  yourself,  are  you  not 
very-hasty  in  taking  a  decision  which  you  will  repent  of,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
too  late?” 

This  was  too  much  for  Madame  Delorge.  “  Enough,  sir,”  she  cried,  in 
a  trembling  voice,  “Enough!  Do  you  imagine  that  lam  so  blind  that  I 
do  not  fully  understand  the  shameful  reasons  for  this  last  insult — the  insult 
of  your  presence  under  my  roof  ?  Weak  as  I  am,  helpless  as  I  seem,  you  are 
troubled  by  me — a  shadow  terrifies  an  assassin  !  In  your  eyes  I  am  more 
than  a  remorse,  I  am  a  threat !  This  is  why  you  were  told,  ‘  Offer  her 
money — she  will  accept  it,  and  hold  her  tongue ;  we  shall  thenno  longer  be 
uneasy.  If  she  should  ever  venture  to  open  her  lips  we  shall  be  able  to  reply, 
Why  do  you  talk  of  your  husband— havn’t  we  paid  you  for  him  ?  ’  ” 

Positively  there  was  more  moderation  than  anger  in  the  look  which  De 
Maumussy  now  gave  Madame  Delorge.  He  flattered  himself  on  being 
somewhat  of  an  artist,  and  never  had  he  seen  contempt  and  anger  so  mag¬ 
nificently  expressed.  “  She  is  superb  !  ”  he  thought. 

Meanwhile,  she  proceeded  in  breathless  haste :  “We  do  not  choose  to  be 
paid,  sir.  We  don’t  choose  to  barter  the  chances  which  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us.  We — my  children  and  myself — intend  to  cherish  our  hatred 
and  nurse  our  vengence !  ” 

An  enigmatical  smile  flitted  over  De  Maumussy’s  lips.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  he  should  hold  this  poor  widow’s  threats  in  derision. 

“  Yes,  and  we  shall  have  our  turn  yet !  ”  cried  Leon  Comevin  ;  “  and  later 
on,  when  I’m  a  man,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  you,  you  will  have  cause 
to  remember  what  I  now  say.” 

“  I  hope,  Monsieur  Delorge - ”  began  the  viscount. 

“  I  am  not  the  son  of  General  Delorge,”  replied  the  boy  with  an  angry 
gesture;  “I  am  the  son  of  Comevin,  the  groom.” 

“  And  I,  sir,  am  Raymond  Delorge,”  said  the  other  boy  ;  “  and  I  swear 
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to  you  that  I  intend  to  be  a  man  before  my  time,  bo  that  I  may  the  earlier 
avenge  my  father.” 

Was  De  Maumussy  stirred  by  this  hatred,  and  had  he  a  presentiment  of 
the  future  P  Or  did  he  think  the  threats  and  vehemence  of  these  two  children 
utterly  unworthy  of  notice  ?  No  one  could  have  told  from  the  quiet  tone  in 
which  he  replied :  “  Thanks  for  your  lesson,  madame,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  me  that  there  is  no  man  here  who  shares  your  sentiments.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  villain !  for  here  is  one !  ”  cried  a  hoarse  voice. 

'  The  vicomte  hastily  turned.  On  the  threshold  of  the  room  stood  Krauss, 
who  was  as  pale  as  death,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  De  Maumussy  threw 
himself  on  one  side  with  an  exclamation.  But  Madame  Delorge  darted 
towards  Krauss  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  Let  me  be,  madame,”  he  answered,  with  a  threatening  laugh  ;  “  it  will 
be  soon  over.  Ah !  villain — after  murdering  my  general,  you  come  here  to 
insult  his  wife !  ” 

It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Madame  Delorge  succeeded  in 
restraining  the  old  trooper.  “Go,  sir,” she  cried  to  the  viscount.  “For 
Heaven's  sake,  go !  ” 

He  hesitated.  Perhaps  he  feared  that  they  might  think  him  a  coward, 
and  he  was  brave — this  quality  must  be  granted  to  him — so  brave  indeed  that 
his  colour  had  not  changed,  although  his  life  depended  on  an  imperceptible 
movement  of  Krauss’s  finger.  At  last,  however,  he  went  slowly  towards  the 
door.  “Adieu,  madame,”  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  “Now, 
whether  you  desire  it  or  not,  the  amount  of  your  pension  will  be  paid  to  you !  ” 

,  XVII. 
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Madame  Deloege  hardly  heard  this  last  sarcasm,  which  was  the  key-note  to 
De  Maumussy’s  character.  She  needed  all  her  presence  of  mind  to  hold 
Krauss  and  prevent  him  from  following  the  viscount.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  she  recalled  him  to  reason.  She  finally  sent  for 
Ducoudray,  and  his  solicitations  had  to  be  added  to  her  solemn  entreaties,  and 
Raymond’s  remonstrances  before  the  obstinate  old  trooper  would  give  the 
solemn  oath  she  asked — and  swear  to  renounce  his  plans  of  too  summary  a 
justice. 

“  This  has  really  been  a  terrible  scene,”  said  Ducoudray,  as  he  drew  the 
charges  of  both  pistols,  “  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  something  appalling.” 

On  this  score,  however,  Madame  Delorge  was  by  no  means  dismayed. 
The  only  thing  which1  disturbed  her  was  the  pension  threatened  by  De 
Maumussy.  Was  she  to  be  exposed  to  the  frightful  humiliation  of  reading 
some  morning  in  the  Moniteur  ;  “The  Prince  President,  whose  solicitude  for 
the  army  is  well  known,  has  decided  that  a  b'fe  pension  of  six  thousand  francs 
Bhall  be  paid  from  his  private  purse  to  the  widow  of  General  Pierre  Delorge.” 

In  that  case  what  should  she  do  ?  The  matter  so  tormented  her  that  she 
could  not  close  her  eyes  all  night — and  the  next  day  at  nine  o’clock  she  went 
to  ask  for  M.  Roberjot’s  advice.  It  was  a  Thursday,  the  very  day,  as  it 
happened,  when  the  term  fixed  by  M.  Verdale  as  the  limit  of  his  old  friend’s 
patience,  was  to  expire.  When  the  anxious  woman  arrived  at  the  lawyer’s 
residence,  the  servant  spid  that  his  master  had  just  gone  out,  but  would  return 
in  a  few  minutes.  Knowing  the  rooms,  Madame  Delorge  was  about  to  enter 
M.  Roberjot’s  office,  w  hen  the  valet  stopped  her,  saying ;  “  Not  there,  madame, 
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not  there — some  one  is  already  waiting  for  my  master  in  there,”  and  there- 
upon  he  showed  her  into  a  small  parlour — the  one  in  which  she  had  been 
received  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit,  and  where  she  had  heard  the  lawyer 
enunciate  his  political  opinions. 

But  this  time  the  door  was  open,  and  from  the  chair  she  took  she  could 
partially  view  the  interior  of  M.  Roberjot’s  office.  The  man  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  there  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  entrance  into  the  parlour.  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  evident  agitation,  and  from  time  to  time  giving  utterance 
to  such  exclamations  as  these  :  “  Where  on  earth  can  he  have  gone  ?  He 
must  have  expected  me.” 

Suddenly,  however,  he  stopped,  for  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  office 
Lad  opened,  and  a  moment  later  Madame  Delorge  saw  this  strange  visitor 
dart  to  that  part  of  the  room  which  was  beyond  her  range  of  vision.  “  Well ! 
Whatdid  I  say?  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  am  I  not  a  man  of  my  word  ?” 

Madame  Delorge  recognised  her  lawyer’s  voice  as  he  replied  :  “It  is  as 
well  that  you  kept  it,  for  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  I  should  have  filed  my 
complaint.” 

He  walked  forward  as  he  spoke  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  Madame 
Delorge  could  see  him  being  followed  by  his  visitor,  whose  attitude  was  very 
humble.  With  a  vague  presentiment  that  some  grave  explanation  was  im¬ 
pending,  Madame  Delorge  tried  to  make  her  presence  known  by  coughing 
and  moving  her  chair.  But  they  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  The  lawyer  had 
taken  a  seat  at  his  desk,  while  the  other,  who  continued  standing,  earnestly 
exclaimed :  “  Do  you  know  that  you  receive  me  like  a  dog  who  interferes  in 
a  game  of  ten-pins  ?  You  are  not  courteous.  Haven’t  I  kept  my  word  ? 
Suppose  I  hadn’t  come  ?  ” 

“You  would  have  been  just  what  you  are  now — a  dishonest  man,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Verdale.  ” 

The  architect — for  he  it  was— lightly  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Come, 
now,”  he  replied,  “  can’t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  forgive  me  for  the  fright 
'  I  have  occasioned  you  ?  ” 

The  lawyer’s  clenched  hand  came  down  with  a  furious  bang  on  his  desk. 
“Enough  of  these  impudent  jokes,”  he  said.  “Let  us  have  facts,  not 
phrases.” 

The  architect’s  previous  embarrassment  and  humility  must  have  been 
feigned,  for  theyin  no  way  corresponded  with  the  gay  volubility  of  the  words 
which  now  poured  from  his  lips.  “  Listen  to  my  confession,”  he  said.  “I 
admit  that  my  proceedings  were — well,  a  little  hasty.  But  I  really  had  no 
choice — any  one  would  have  done  as  I  did.  Look  at  it  yourself.  On  the 
very  morrow  of  the  day  when  you  intrusted  your  papers  to  me,  I  was  crossing 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  go  to  your  agent’s,  when  I  met  Coutanceau.  I 
stopped  him,  and  said  just  as  I  always  say  to  him :  *  Ah !  Master  Strongbox, 
when  do  you  intend  to  make  my  fortune  ?  ’  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  reply  as  he  always  did  :  ‘  To-morrow,  at  half -past  nine,’  But  not  at 
all;  he  looked  at  me  and  curtly  replied,  ‘Can  you  keep  a  secret?’  Con¬ 
siderably  surprised,  I  answered,  ‘  Of  course  I  can,  if  my  fortune  depends  on 
my  doing  so.’  Whereupon  he  grasped  me  by  a  button  and  whispered  :  ‘  Try 
to  obtain  a  hundred  thousand  francs  within  four  days  from  now.  Bring  this 
amount  to  me,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  are  ninety-nine  chanches  to  one 
that  I  can  make  half  a  million  for  you.’  I’m  no  chicken,  Roberjot,  but  I 
assure  you  when  I  heard  this  I  felt  faint  and  ill.  *  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ’  I 
asked.  *  Most  certainly  !  ’  was  his  reply.  And  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
added :  ‘  I’m  willing  to  stake  every  franc  I  own  on  the  chances.’  On  hearing 
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this  I  was  literally  dazzled ;  my  head  swam.  Fire  hundred  thousand  franca  ! 
What  should  I  do  f  ” 

Madame  Delorge  heard  every  word  of  this  strange  confession,  and  con¬ 
siderably  dismayed  at  being  an  involuntary  confidante  of  a  secret  communi¬ 
cation,  she  asked  herself  what  she  should  do — if  she  had  better  show  herself, 
or  softly  retire,  telling  the  servant  in  the  hall  that  she  would  return  iater  on. 
However,  M.  Verdale  proceeded  :  “It  was  then,  friend  Roberjot,  that  the 
thought  came  to  me  of  borrowing  the  title  deed  which  you  had  intrusted  to  mo 
without  asking  your  consent.  I  was  horror-struck  at  my  own  audacity — I 
realized  all  I  risked ;  I  thought  of  the  convict’s  cell  to  which  I  might  be 
consigned,  and  the  thought  was  not  an  agreeable  one.  But  if  the  chances  were 
in  my  favor,  what  then  P  I  might  go  to  bed  poor  and  wake  up  wealthy 
and — this  was  a  most  powerful  temptation.  I  am  no  angel,  and  I  yielded. 
A  voice  crying  out  to  me  that  I  should  succeed  inspired  me  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage.  I  went  home  and  tried  to  imitate  your 'writing  exactly, 
and  indeed  with  very  little  trouble  I  composed  and  wrote  a  letter  in  which  you 
ordered  your  agent  to  sell  the  estate  and  pay  the  proceeds  over  to  your  good 
friend,  Verdale.  I  thought  the  imitation  perfect,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not 
tell  how  it  would  strike  the  agent.  I  was  dreadfully  nervous  while  he  read 
it.  He  accepted  it,  however,  without  question,  and  the  very  next  day  handed 
me  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  beautiful  francs,  which  I  carried  at 
once  to  Coutaneeau.” 

Madame  Delorge,  who  had  risen  to  depart,  sank  into  her  chair  again. 

“The  wine  was  drawn,  you  see,”  continued  the  architect,  “  and  good  or 
bad,  it  must  be  swallowed.  I  knew  I  ought  to  see  you  at  once — but  I  asked 
myself  how  you  would  take  it.  Should  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet  and  beg 
your  pardon  ?  I  really  thought  of  doing  so  for  a  moment.  It  would  have 
been  a  stupid  thing,  however.  I  examined  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  the  result  of  my  meditations  was  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you — a  letter 
which  was  really  a  masterpiece — as  it  compelled  you  to  silence  if  you  wished 
to  regain  any  portion  of  your  money.  I  gave  explicit  instructions  to  my 
landlord,  knowing  that  you  could  go  to  him  for  information.  You  were 
shrewd  enough  to  grasp  the  truth.  I  was  in  my  rooms,  as  you  suspected, 
but  you  could  not  buy  my  landlord  as  you  tried  to  do.  I  shut  myself  up 
for  two  weeks,  and  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  a  man  condemned  to  death, 
but  in  hope  of  being  reprieved.  Look  at  me  and  see  if  I  am  not  ten  years 
older !  You,  without  knowing  it,  risked  your  fortune,  while  I,  you  see,  risked 
my  skin.  I  intended,  if  the  speculation  was  a  failure,  to  blow  out  mv  brains !  ” 

He  assumed  a  tragic  air  and  position  as  he  uttered  these  last  words, 
vainly  hoping  to  touch  his  friend’s  heart.  “All  these  explanations  are 
utterly  useless,”  said  M.  Roberjot. 

The  architect  folded  his  arms  and  stepped  back.  “  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  f  ”  he  asked. 

“  Understand  what  f  ” 

“That  my  presence  here  announces  success!  ”  And  then,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph,  he  continued:  “For  I  have  succeeded  fully  and  entirely — far 
beyond  my  wildest  hopes.  I  have  made  my  fortune  and  yours.  This  very 
morning,  not  two  hours  ago,  Coutanceau’s  cashier  paid  me  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  francs.  From  this  sum,  of  course,  there  is  the 
amount  of  your  involuntary  loan  to  be  deducted ;  but  the  rest  we  will  divide 
like  brothers.  We  are  rich,  my  boy,  rich !  Will  you  pardon  me  now  P 
Admit  my  wisdom  and  greatness.  Throw  aside  your  solemn  air  apd  shake 
hands  with  me,  old  friend.” 
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But  the  lawyer  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  so.  “You  are  wrong, 
Monsieur  Verdale,”  he  said. 

The  architect  feared  that  he  was  not  understood.  “He  does  not  believe 
me !  ”  he  cried.  “"Wait  a  moment,  St.  Thomas — wait,  if  you  please.”  And 
making  a  dash  at  his  portfolio,  which  he  had  deposited  on  a  chair,  he  drew 
from  it  an  enormous  pile  of  bank-notes,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  desk. 
“  Feel  them,”  he  cried  ;  “  look  at  them,  lay  your  hands  on  them  1  It  is  all 
ours !  Victory !  Long  live  Coutanceau !  ” 

But  the  words  of  triumph  died  away  on  his  lips  when  he  saw  the  dis* 
gusted  gesture  with  which  the  lawyer  pushed  aside  the  money,  and  he  was 
quite  aghast  when  Bober  jot  replied :  “  Count  out  the  amount  you  owe  me, 
if  you  please,  and  take  the  rest  away.” 

“You  are  jesting,  surely,”  said  the  architect. 

“I  never  spoke  more  seriously,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Don’t  you  understand  me,  my  boy — don’t  you  realize  that  I  wish  to 
share  my  profits  with  you - ” 

The  lawyer  angrily  interrupted  the  speaker :  “Your  persistence,  sir,  is 
an  insult.” 

The  architect’s  face  flushed.  “Roberjot,  you  are  hard — very  hard.  I 
have  been  guilty  of  a  very  great — imprudence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  I  repair - ” 

The  lawyer  laughed.  “  How  can  you  repair  what  you  have  done,  except 
by  making  me  an  accomplice  of  a  forgery  ?  That  will  do.  Pay  me  what 
you  owe  me  and  let  us  have  done  with  each  other.  We  will  not  discuss  the 
matter — since  we  should  never  understand  each  other.” 

This  was  quite  true,  for  the  architect  was  utterly  bewildered.  He 
counted  out  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs,  and  laid  that  amount  in 
notes  before  M.  Roberjot.  “  Here  is  the  money,”  he  said. 

“  Very  well,”  was  the  reply. 

M.  Verdale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  If  you  intend  to  take  this  tone,” 
he  said,  “  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will  return  the  letter  I  wrote  you.” 

But  Monsieur  Roberjot  Btarted  up.  “  No !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  afirm 
tone  ;  “  that  letter  is  mine,  and  you  shall  never  have  it.  I  shall  keep  it  I  ” 

Trembling  like  a  leaf,  Madame  Delorge  looked  and  listened,  almost 
forgetting  the  peculiarity  of  her  position.  Overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected 
refusal,  the  arcnitect  literally  swayed  like  a  drunken  man,  and  looked  at  his 
friend  with  haggard  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence.  Then  he  mur¬ 
mured  :  “  You  wish  to  frighten  me,  Roberjot,  do  you  not?  You  wish  to 
avenge  yourself  for  the  suspense  I  have  kept  you  in  ?  Admit  it.  It  is  im- 
possible  that  you  really  intend  to  retain  that  letter.” 

“  It  is  quite  possible.” 

“  But  why  ?— for  wbat  end  ?  ” 

“Because - ” 

“  Do  you  intend  to  file  a  complaint,  although  I  have  returned  you  vour 
money  ?” 

“  You  know  that  I  do  not.” 

“What  do  you  wish  to  do,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  explanations  to  make.” 

“  Roberjot !  ” 

The  two  men  stood  face  to  face — the  lawyer  cool  and  self-possessed,  the 
other  trembling  nervously.  “You  must  see,”  continued  Verdale,  “that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  letter  in  your  possession.  It  is  too 
compromising  for  me.” 
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“  It  ought  never  to  have  been  written.” 

A  silence  ensued — so  profound  that  Madame  Delorge  could  hear  the 
architect’s  laboured  breathing.  “To  allow  this  devilish  letter  to  remain  in 
your  hands  is  to  give  you  the  power  that  God  alone  possesses  over  mankind. 
It  is  to  abandon  my  honour,  my  future,  and  my  life  to  you ;  and  also  the 
life,  honour,  and  future  of  my  son.  It  is  to  give  myself  up  to  you  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  acknowledge  myself  your  slave,  your  dog — your  thing.’  ’ 

The  lawyer  did  not  answer. 

“To  leave  this  letter  with  you,”  continued  his  companion,  “  would  be 
to  relinquish  hope,  happiness,  and  repose  for  ever.  To-day  I  am  rich,  to¬ 
morrow  I  shall  be  a  millionaire ;  and  within  a  year  I  shall  be  a  man  of 
influence.  But  a  persistent  voice  will  breathe  in  my  ear  the  words,  ‘  All 
you  have  gained— fortune,  honour,  and  consideration,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
this  man.  He  has  only  to  speak,  and  the  edifice  you  have  built  with  such 
pains  will  crumble  to  dust.  To-morrow,  we  shall  be  arrayed  against  one 
another  as  enemies,  for  to-morrow  the  empire  will  be  declared.  You  will  be 
its  determined  adversary,  and  I  its  obstinate  defender  ?  What  will  happen  P 
Will  you  come  to  me  with  this  letter  in  your  hand,  and  say  to  me :  ‘I 
forbid  you  to  entertain  such  and  such  opinions  ?  ’  or  will  you  say,  ‘  I  com¬ 
mand  you  to  betray  those  whom  you  serve,  and  who  believe  in  you - '  ” 

With  a  quick  jesture  Bober  jot  interrupted  him.  “  Do  you  realise,”  he 
asked,  “that  you  are  insulting  me?” 

The  architect  smiled  grimly.  “Will  you  tell  me,”  he  cried,  “  what  you 
wish  to  do  with  this  letter  ?  ” 

“  I  keep  it  because  I  know  what  you  are  capable  of.  Your  ambition  is 
boundless,  and  nothing  holds  you  in  check  ;  the  recollection  of  this  letter 
may  possibly  do  so.  You  may  recall  it  some  time  when  you  are  about  to 
attempt  a  similar  transaction,  and  be  restrained  by  it.” 

“  Indeed !  And  what  part  do  you  suppose  I  am  to  play  in  the  future  ? 
At  this  same  time  yesterday  I  hadn’t  a  sou  in  the  world.” 

“  Be  at  ease ;  the  letter  will  not  leave  my  drawer.” 

The  architect  started  forward  so  impetuously  that  Madame  Delorge 
thought  he  was  about  to  strike  the  lawyer.  But  no,  he  checked  himself 
and  said,  quietly.  “  And  this  is  your  final  decision  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  you  wish  me  to  leave  you  thus  P  ” 

Bober  jot  did  not  speak. 

“Farewell,”  said  M.  Yerdale,  and  taking  -up  his  hat  and  portfolio  he 
walked  towards  the  door,  beyond  Madame  Delorge’ s  range  of  view.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  he  came  back  as  if  inspired  by  a  new  hope,  and  said,  in  a 
supplicating  voice :  “  What  can  I  do  to  get  this  letter  P  Shall  I  give  twenty 
thousand  francs  to  the  poor — or  twice  that  sum  ?  Shall  I  found  an  hospital 
or  a  school  P  Speak  !  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

The  architect  tore  his  hair.  “  My  friend,  tny  school  companion !  shall  I 
humiliate  myself  before  you?  Do  you  realize  what  it  costs  me?”  Tears 
Btood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  “  I  admit  my  error — I  confess  it,  and  ask 
your  pardon.  In  the  name  of  your  mother  give  me  that  letter.” 

The  lawyer  was  moved,  and  Madame  Delorge  saw  that  he  was  inclined 
to  yield,  although  he  repeated  his  refusal.  But  the  architect  could  no  longer 
eontrol  himself.  He  leaped  at  the  lawyer  and  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
crying  :  “  The  letter !  give  me  the  letter ! — where  is  it  ?  Answer  me  at 
ouoe — or  by  the  God  that  made  me,  you  are  a  dead  man  !  ” 
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Fortunately  Eoberjot  had  not  lost  bis  self-possession.  He  shook  off  his 
adversary  and  rushed  into  the  parlour,  where  the  general’s  widow  stood  in 
dismay. 

“Wretch!”  cried  the  architect,  “you  shall  not  escape  me!”  And 
seizing  a  poniard  which  served  as  a  paper-knife,  he  darted  after  the  lawyer. 
But  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Madame  Delorge.  His  terror  was  so 
great  that  he  stood  transfixed,  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  servant  who  had  heard  the  noise,  hurried  into  the  room.  The 
architect  looked  wildly  around  him,  and,  throwing  down  his  dagger,  cried : 
“  I’m  lost !  I’m  lost ! *’  and  then  fled  like  a  madman. 

The  servant  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  master,  who  had  fallen  on 
to  a  chair.  So  furious  had  been  Verdale’s  grasp  that  the  lawyer  was  fairly 
choking,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  complete  consciousness. 
His  first  thought  and  look  were  then  for  Madame  Delorge  who,  pale  with 
emotion,  stood  close  by  his  side.  “  Your  courage  has  saved  my  life,  madame,” 
he  said,  and  with  his  foot  he  pushed  aside  the  weapon  dropped  by  the 
architect. 

“I  will  summon  the  police!”  exclaimed  the  servant,  but  his  master 
instantly  forbade  him  to  take  any  such  step.  “Moreover,”  he  said,  “if 
you  wish  to  please  me,  you  will  not  breathe  a  word  of  what  has  happened 
to  any  human  being.” 

“But  if  that  man  comes  back  again,”  urged  the  servant. 

“He  will  not  come  back  again,  you  need  not  be  disturbed,”  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  faint  smile.  “He  will  send,  however,  for  lie  has  left  behind 
him  all  that  he  holds  most  dear.”  And,  so  saying,  he  showed  Madame 
Delorge  the  portfolio  stuffed  full  of  bank-notes.  “Poor  Verdale,”  he 
resumed,  “  as  soon  as  he  is  himself  again  he  will  be  terribly  anxious.” 

But  Madame  Delorge  did  not  smile.  “Have  you  not  been  a  little  hard, 
sir — a  little  pitiless  ?  ” 

“  I !  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  ” 

“  I  most  involuntarily  heard  the  whole  conversation,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
the  poor  man.  He  has  unquestionably  been  very  guilty — but  he  repents.” 

.“You  don’t  know  him!”  interrupted  the  lawyer.  “He  will  do  the 
same  thing  to-morrow  under  similar  circumstances.  You  thought  him 
desperate.  He  was  only  angry  at  finding  himself  in  my  power — for  I  hold 
him  with  a  firm  grasp.  These  are  the  rascals  who  blackmail  honest  men. 
But  this  time  the  case  will  be  reversed ;  for  an  honest  man  will  blackmail  a 
rascal  in  the  interests  of  justice.” 

Madame  Delorge  shook  her  head.  “No  matter,”  she  said ;  “the  wisest 
course  would  have  been  to  return  the  letter  to  him.” 

“And  to  let  him  do  the  same  thing  again  ?  ”  asked  the  lawyer.  “ No, 
no,”  he  continued,  “it  is  with  this  pretty  system  that  honest  men  are  per¬ 
petually  deceived ;  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  punish  the  criminals  themselves  whenever  they  catch  them  in  the  act.  I 
begin  to  feel  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  Verdale  arrested  ;  it  was  a  miserable 
weakness  that  restrained  me.  I  was  afraid  of  losing  my  money.  I  had  a 
vague  hope  that'if  I  waited  patiently,  I  should  get  it  again.  You  have  no 
comprehension  of  that  fellow.  He  has  found  his  path  easy  to  tread,  and  he 
will  mount  rapidly  now.  Before  ten  years  have  elapsed  I  expect  to  see  hiaa. 
on  the  topmost  rung  of  the  social  ladder — minister  of  public  works,  per¬ 
haps — and  pocketing  millions.  He  will  hate  me  like  death,  and  I  ought  to 
hold  on  to  his  letter,  if  only  from  motives  of  ordinary  prudence.” 

But  Madame  Delorge  did  not  seem  convinced ;  and  Eoberjot  added,  after 
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a  brief  silenoe  :  “My  strongest  reason  for  resisting  this  rascal’s  entreaties 
■was  on  your  account.  Verdale  is  the  friend  of  your  enemies,  and — I  am 
•willing  to  wager  my  life — he  has  been  the  lover  of  the  Baroness  d’Eljonsen, 
and  is  still  the  confidant  of  Ooutanceau  and  De  Combelaine.” 

Madame  Delorge  colored,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  ring  at  the 
bell  resounded  through  the  house. 

“  Can  that  be  Yerdale  back  again  ?  ”  muttered. the  lawyer. 

But  at  that  moment  his  servant  came  in  with  a  card,  saying  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  wished  to  see  him  for  a  monent  on  urgent  business.  M.  Roberjot  read 
the  card  aloud :  “  Dr.  Buiron,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the 
City  of  Paris,” 

‘ ‘  Dr.  Buiron !  ”  cried  Madame  Delorge.  “  He  is  the  man  who  first  gave 
me  the  idea  that  my  husband  had  been  assassinated,  and  then  contradicted 
it.” 

“And  you  see,  madame,  that  this  contradiction  has  won  him  an  official 
post.”  The  lawyer  then  addressing  his  servant,  said :  “  Show  the  gentleman 
into  my  study.”  He  entered  it  himself,  but  left  the  door  so  that 
Madame  Delorge  could  both  see  and  hear  the  doctor.  He  had  not  changed, 
saTe  that  his  stiffness  and  importance  was  increased.  He  bowed  gravely, 
and  in  a  pompous  tone,  began:  “lam  Monsieur  Verdale’s  friend.” 

M.  Roberjot’ s  lips  parted  to  say,  “I  am  very  sorry  for  you,”  but  he 
restrained  himself  and  uttered  a  simple— “  ah  !  ” 

“He  has  sent  me,”  continued  the  physician,  “to  ask  you  for  a  portfolio 
he  left  here  by  acoident.” 

“  And  which  contains  a  large  sum  of  money  ?  ” 

“Precisely,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes 
and  securities.” 

The  doctor  must  have  had  a  good  conscience  not  to  quiver — and  he  did 
not — under  the  look  which  the  lawyer  gave  him,  as  he  replied,  “lam  ready 
to  hand  you  this  portfolio  and  the  money  it  contains,  but  I  must  have  a 
receipt  from  you  in  return.” 

The  doctor  bowed  acquiescence,  and  after  verifying  the  contents  of  the 
portfolio,  he  gave  a  receipt  in  due  form,  and  went  off. 

“There  goes  another  no  better  than  the  first,”  said  the  lawyer,  returning 
to  Madame  Delorge,  who  received  him  with  great  reserve  and  no  little 
embarrassment.  She  had  begun  to  realize  the  extent  of  M.  Roberjot’s 
interest  in  her,  and  so  it  was  with  great  haste  that  she  laid  the  object  of  her 
visit  before  him,  and  told  him  of  the  pension  with  which  she  had  been 
threatened.  But  the  lawyer  could  discover  no  way  in  which  she  could 
avoid  this  crowning  insult. 

“There  is  but  one  means,”  he  said,  “and  that  is  doubtful.  My  election 
is  almost  certain.  I  can  threaten  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  that  if  he  persists 
I  will  inform  the  Chamber  of  the  whole  matter.  But  even  then  would  any 
good  come  of  it  P  ” 

Madame  Delorge  felt  greatly  discouraged  when  she  left  M.  Roberjot. 
“And  this,”  she  said,  “is  the  only  man  who  can  aid  me.  He  is  honorable 
and  thoroughly  good.  And  yet  I  oannot  go  to  him,  for  I  clearly  see  that 
he  loves  me.” 
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Howeveb,  the  -widow’s  energy  was  too  great  to  be  daunted  by  any  unforeseen 
obstacle.  “  I  must  learn  to  do  without  Monsieur  Roberjot’s  assistance,” 
she  said  to  herself ;  *  *  but  my  husband’s  murder  will  be  none  the  less  surely 
avenged.” 

This  was  now  her  dominant  idea.  She  well  knew  that  when  the  mind  is 
always  on  the  stretch,  directed  toward  one  end,  its  natural  strength  is  quad¬ 
rupled,  and  the  weakest  are  gifted  with  a  giant’s  strength.  “  We  shall  be 
compelled  to  wait  for  years  1  ”  Ducoudray  had  said  to  her.  “  I  could  wait 
for  centuries,”  had  been  Madame  Delorge’s  reply. 

Her  first  care  in  moving  from  Passy  to  her  new  home,  had  been  to  arrange 
the  general’s  study  just  as  it  had  been  at  the  villa.  Furniture,  hangings,  cur¬ 
tains,  all  were  the  same,  and  to  see  the  open  desk,  the  cards,  and  half-finished 
letter,  just  as  the  general  had  left  them,  one  would  have  thought  him  on  the 
point|of  returning.  One  thing  alone  was  different,  and  this  was  a  matter  that 
astonished  the  poor  woman’s  few  visitors.  Across  the  general’s  portrait  hung 
a  sword,  the  one  he  had  worn  on  the  night  of  his  death.  It  hung  just  as  it  had 
been  brought  to  her,  in  its  mud  bespattered  Bcabbard,  Bealed  as  it  had  been 
by  the  commissary  of  police  at  Passy.  Not  a  day  passed  but  what  Madame 
Delorge  showed  it  to  her  son,  saying  that  it  would  be  his  right  some  day  to 
break  that  seal,  and  that  there  hung  the  weapon  he  must  use  to  avenge  his 
father’s  murder.  At  each  meal,  whether  there  were  guests  or  not,  the  general’s 
chair  was  placed  at  the  table,  and  his  place  set.  At  first  M.  Ducoudray’s 
appetite  had  been  taken  away  by  what  he  considered  a  very  lugubrious  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  he  had  at  last  grown  accustomed  to  the  empty  chair,  which  he 
said  to  himsfelf  was  like  an  empty  grave  between  himself  and  the  widow. 

Apart  from  these  details  never  was  a  sorrow  so  unostentatiously  displayed. 
The  people  residing  in  the  same  house,  realized  as  they  saw  the  widow  look¬ 
ing  so  pale  and  cold,  and  surrounded  by  her  children,  that  some  great  grief 
had  befallen  her;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  her  story.  They  could  elicit 
nothing  from  the  faithful  attendant  Krauss,  and  the  servant  girl  had  been 
recently  engaged,  and  could  have  told  nothing  even  if  she  had  been  so 
inclined. 

Madame  Delorge  had,  moreover,  adopted  a  style  of  life,  the  simplicity  and 
economy  of  which  were  apparent  to  all  lookers  on — and  they  found  little  to 
gratify  their  curiosity.  She  rose  early,  and  with  her  young  servant  put  the 
rooms  in  order  and  prepared  breakfast.  Later  in  the  day  she  took  her  seat 
near  the  general’s  desk  and  mended  linen  and  clothes,-  whilst  superintending 
the  studies  of  her  children.  Twice  a  day  Krauss  escorted  the  two  boys  to 
school  and  home  again.  They  were  rarely  heard  in  the  house — and  indeed 
their  application  to  their  studies  was  so  great  that  Madame  Delorge  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  speak  peremptorily  to  tear  them  from  their  books.  Sunday 
alone  changed  the  peaceful  routine  of  their  life,  for  Jean  Cornevin — M. 
Ducoudray’s  adopted  son — then  came  to  pass  the  day  with  them ;  and,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  old  gentleman  took  the  three  boys  into  the  country. 
He  had  grown  accustomed  to  Jean’s  turbulence,  of  which  he  had  once  com- 
plained  to  M.  Roberjot,  and  he  now  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  lad’s  vivacity 
and  cleverness,  of  his  skill  with  his  pencil,  and  so  on,  declaring  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  boy  would  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  an  artist. 
Sometimes  Ducoudray  induced  Madame  Delorge  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  then, 
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as  the  restaurants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are  beyond  narrow  purses, 
Krauss  followed  them,  carrying  a  large  basket  full  of  provisions  which  they 
partook  of  seated  on  the  grass.  , 

Worthy  M.  Ducoudray  had  given  his  friend’s  widow  one  of  those  proofs 
of  affection  which  are  worth  volumes  of  protestations.  He  had  moved.  For 
her  sake  he  had  abandoned  Passy.  He,  the  selfish  egotist,  had  given  up  his 
pretty  villa,  the  house  which  he  had  built  to  suit  himself,  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  where  everything  which  could  render  life  easy  and  agreeable  was  to  be 
found.  One  fine  morning,  without  giving  a  hint  of  his  intentions  to  anyone, 
he  had  established  himself  on  the  third  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Chaptal. 
He  was  by  no  means  as  comfortable  as  at  Passy.  But  he  lived  only  a  few 
yards  from  Madame  Delorge,  and  could  pay  her  two  visits  every  day.  With¬ 
out  him  the  widow  would  certainly  have  felt  inexpressibly  lonely.  All  her 
husband’s  friends  had  been  scattered  by  the  coup  d'etat,  exiled,  reduced  to 
flight,  or  living  in  the  country.  Of  all  the  people  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing,  she  now  only  met  two  or  three  at  rare  intervals. 

M.  Roberjot  came  occasionally.  Despite  her  wish  to  show  him  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  kindness,  she  had  received  him  in  a  way  to  make  him  understand 
that  the  hope  he  cherished  could  never  be  realized.  On  a  par  with  M. 
Ducoudray,  Madame  Delorge’s  most  frequent  companion,  was  Madame 
Comevin.  By  the  advice  of  her  benefactress,  the  groom’s  wife  had  left 
Montmartre  and  established  herself  in  the  Rue  Pigale  with  her  three 
daughters,  Clarisse,  Eulalie,  and  Louise.  Her  rent,  of  course,  was  very 
much  larger  than  before.  She  paid  four  hundred  francs  per  annum,  which 
seemed  enormous  to  her ;  but  Madame  Delorge  had  traced  out  a  plan  which 
rendered  this  expenditure  indispensable.  Madame  Comevin  had  been  a  very 
skilful  seamstress  before  her  marriage,  and  since  her  husband’s  disappear¬ 
ance  she  had  placed  herself  under  a  fashionable  dressmaker.  There  she  re¬ 
called  her  previous  skill,  learned  certain  details  of  the  trade,  and  obtained  an 
idea  of  the  fashions.  “And  when  you  are  sure  of  yourself,”  said  Madame 
Delorge,  “  you  will  take  work  to  do  at  home,  and  your  three  daughters  will 
sew  with  you.  Monsieur  Ducoudray  and  myself  will  find  customers  for  you, 
and  when  your  husband  comes  back  his  surprise  will  be  great  to  find  his 
wife  at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment.” 

M.  Ducoudray  approved  of  this  plan,  and  devoted  considerable  time  and 
no  small  amount  of  money  to  searching  for  the  lost  man,  who  was  the  only 
witness  of  the  death  of  General  Delorge.  A  most  difficult  task  it  was— 
more  difficult  and  more  perilous  than  he  had  imagined.  To  hunt  up  a  person 
whom  you  have  no  trace  of  is  difficult  enough  when  you  can  act  openly,  use 
the  newspapers  and  the  subtle  army  of  European  police.  What  must  it  be, 
then,  when  you  have  to  act  alone,  when  you  are  obliged  to  shroud  each  step 
in  mystery,  and  act  in  deadly  fear  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem !  And  this  was 
precisely  Ducoudray’s  position — and  yet  he  had  one  great  chance.  Comevin 
— admitting  that  he  lived,  and  nothing  proved  this  better  than  the  behaviour 
of  Flora  Misri — must  be  imprisoned  somewhere  \  for  if  he  were  free  he  would 
of  course,  hasten  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  adored,  and  whom  he 
must  imagine  had  been  reduced  to  frightful  misery.  It  was  clear,  too,  that 
he  must  be  most  carefully  guarded,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  given  signs 
of  life  by  means  of  a  letter,  a  note,  or  a  word. 

M.  Ducoudray  had  his  agents  at  work,  half  a  dozen  of  those  fellows  whom 
the  police  are  obliged  to  dismiss  from  time  to  time,  and  who  afterwards 
resort  to  the  “  private  inquiry  ”  business.  Each  week  the  worthy  man  drew 
wveral  bank  notes  from  his  pocket  merely  to  hear  the  words,  “We  are  on  the 
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track.”  Then  he  would  rub  his  hands,  without  remembering  how  many 
times  he  had  laughed  at  this  old  phrase.  These  proceedings  were  the 
habitual  subject  of  his  conversation  with  Madame  Delorge,  except  when 
Madame  Comevin  was  present — for  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  poor 
woman  should  not  be  kept  in  suspense  by  hearing  of  the  various  measures 
taken  to  find  her  husband.  It  would  have  only  meant  keeping  her  wound 
for  ever  open. 

Madame  Comevin,  on  her  side,  however,  was  also  at  work.  Hard  as  it 
was  for  her,  she  had  gone  to  see  her  sister  again,  and  implored  her  to  use  her 
influence  with  M.  de  Combelaine.  But  at  the  first  words  Flora  Misri  had 
flown  into  a  violent  rage.  “  I  admit,”  she  said,  “  that  Victor  is  all  power¬ 
ful.  He  has  obtained  a  tobacco  shop  for  my  mother,  and  a  place  for  my 
father,  where  he  has  nothing  to  do.  But  Victor  would  be  very  stupid  to 
serve  people  who  only  wish  to  injure  him.  What  are  you  doing  this  very 
day?  You  are  spending  your  whole  time  with  the  wife  of  that  general  whom 
Victor  killed  in  a  duel — a  mad  woman,  who  would  set  the  world  on  fire  for 
the  sake  of  injuring  us !  What  are  you  two  plotting,  with  the  aid  of  that  old 
fellow  who  never  leaves  you  ?  Do  you  think  we  know  no  hing  of  your  per¬ 
formances?” 

This  interview,  on  being  reported  to  Madame  Delorge,  gave  her  a  great 
deal  to  think  of,  “  De  Combelaine  and  Madame  Misri  have  penetrated  your 
secret,”  Bhe  said  to  her  old  friend  Ducoudray;  “they  have  heard  of  your 
investigations.” 

“  It  is  impossible^”  he  said,  “for  I  have  never  opened  my  lips  to  a  human 
being.”  He  determined,  however,  to  take  counsel  of  M.  Roberjot. 

**  You  are  deceived,”  said  the  lawyer,  instantly.  “  The  men  whom  you 
are  paying  are  employed  by  De  Combelaine  also.  Spies  who  don’t  work  for 
both  sides  would  not  be  spies.  Remember  what  I  say.” 

The  good  man  was  thunderstuck,  but  convinced.  “  I  will  dismiss  them 
this  very  evening !”  he  cried,  going  off  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  thought  ho 
had  been  so  fooled. 

Nothing  annoyed  M.  Roberjot  more  than  these  awkward  attempts  on 
Ducoudray’s  part,  for  he,  too,  was  trying  to  find  Laurent  Cornevin.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  opposition  had  placed  him  in  relation  with 
a  large  number  of  voluntary  exiles,  and  with  many  who  were  proscribed, 
lie  had  interested  them  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  groom,  by  explaining  to 
them  the  importance  of  his  testimony,  and  he  had  strong  hopes  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  he  wanted  to  know  through  them. 

Meantime,  however,  the  government,  which  so  many  prophets  had 
declared  would  collapse  before  the  end  of  the  month,  seemed  to  be  stronger 
than  ever.  The  newspapers  were  curbed  and  silent,  so  were  the  deputies  ; 
not  a  discordant  voice  had  troubled  the  flow  of  blessings  and  flattery  poured 
upon  the  prince-president.  His  journey  through  the  departments,  arranged 
by  an  able  manager,  proved  one  long  ovation,  and  on  returning  to  Paris,  ho 
walked  under  a  triumphal  arch,  while  a  fashionable  barber  displayed  a  trans¬ 
parency  with  the  inscription,  “  Ave  Ceetar .”  Soon  indeed  the  Senate  hailed 
the  prince  as  emperor,  and  a  pUbiteite  consecrated  the  empire. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  began.  He  formed  a  court  after  the  model 
of  his  uncle  s.  Courtiers  eager  for  places,  crowded  around  him.  M.  de  Com¬ 
belaine  received  a  post  of  responsibility  ;  Da  Maumussy  scattered  money  to 
the  winds,  Madame  d’Eljonsen  rented  a  palace  while  waiting  to  build  ;  M. 
Verdale  became  one  of  the  official  architects,  and  Dr.  Buiron  one  of  the 
physicians  attached  to  the  court. 
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“  Where  will  they  stop  !”  cried  M.  Ducoudray  in  dismay. 

But  Madame  Delorge  was  very  calm. 

“The  higher  they  climb,” she  answered,  “  the  greater  their  fall  will  bo. 
fiod  is  just.  Patience  !  ” 

But,  recognized  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  called  “  cousin  and  brother  ” 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  “  good  friend  ”  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Louis 
Napoleon  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  throne  of  December  was  strongly 
built,  and  that  he  might  dream  in  peace  of  founding  a  dynasty.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  in  January,  1853,  M.  Ducoudray  appeared  rather  earlier  than  usual  in 
Madame  Delorge’s  drawing-room  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  “  Well !”  he 
cried,  “  it  is  all  settled ;  we  are  to  have  a  superb  wedding !  The  emperor  is 
to  be  married.”  It  was  true,  for  at  this  same  hour  all  Paris  was  discussing 
the  manifesto  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  issued,  and  which  began :  “  I  yield 
to  the  wish  so  often  manifested  by  my  country,  and  announce  my  mar¬ 
riage - ”  .  .. 

“And  whom  does  he  marry  ?  ”  asked  Madame  Delorge. 

“A  young  Spaniard,”  was  the  reply,  “Mademoiselle  Eugenie  deMontijo, 
Comtesse  de  T4ba.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  was  not  unknown  to  the  Parisians,  for  during 
the  presidency  the  attention  of  the  habitues  of  the  opera  had  often  been 
turned  to  a  box,  in  which  sat  a  woman  of  mature  age  and  ungracious  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  a  young  girl  who,  despite  the  smallest  of  eyes,  was  none  the  less 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  two  ladies  were  the  Countess  de  Montijo  and  her 
daughter.  It  was  very  soon  noticed  that  their  names  always  figured  on  the 
list  of  guests  at  all  the  presidential  fetes,  either  at  Compiggne  or  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  The  chroniclers  of  the  court  never  ceased  to  sing  the  merits  and 
graces  of  the  young  Spaniard,  lauding  the  abundance  of  her  fair  hair  and  the 
whiteness  of  her  complexion.  Considerable  anxiety  was  felt,  if  not  expressed 
respecting  the  queen  of  the  presidential  fetes,  and  at  last  public  curiosity 
was  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  crowds  gathered  before  any  shop  she  was 
known  to  be  in,  and  to  escape  notice  she  gave  up  attending  the  opera. 
Her  position  at  court  was  uncertain  enough,  however,  for  many  people, 
including  those  who  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  penetrate  their  master’s 
secrets,  to  believe  that  a  morganatic  marriage  had  been  contracted  between 
herself  and  the  emperor.  The  official  announcement  of  the  wedding, 
accordingly  amazed  the  Parisians,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent 
reasons  alleged  in  the  manifesto,  the  news  was  coldly  received. 

Many  people  regarded  the  marriage  as  so  extraordinary  that  they 
explained  it  as  an  act  of  pique  on  the  emperor’s  part.  They  related  how 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  search  of  a  wife,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Germany— that 
inexhaustible  nursery  for  marriageable  princesses — where  several  powers 
had  been  applied  to,  but  not  one  found  willing  to  accept  his  overtures.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  in  vain  asked  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Wasa,  son  of  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden,  and  that  a  princess  of  Hohenzollem 
had  also  been  refused  him. 

“This  may  all  be  true,”  said  M.  Ducoudray  ;  “but  all  the  same,  I  don't 
see  why  an  emperor  can’t,  like  any  simple  citizen,  marry  the  woman  he  likes 
best.” 

This  opinion,  reasonable  as  it  may  seem,  was  by  no  means  that  of  the 
emperor’s  family.  There  were  rumours  of  violent  scenes,  and  it  was  said  the 
Princess  Mathilde  had  thrown  herself  at  her  cousin’s  feet  imploring  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  most  sacred  interests  of  his  family,  not  to  contract  such  an 
alliance.  However,  this  repugnance  and  these  objections,  if  they  really 
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existed,  did  not  prevent  the  Princess  Mathilde  from  carrying  the  bride’s 
train,  when  the  wedding  day  came. 

Paris  was  much  excited  over  the  bride’s  trousseau.  A  certain  lace  dress 
caused  an  immense  amount  of  gossip — and  the  Dangeaus  of  the  new  regime 
sighed  that  there  was  not  time  to  modify  the  somewhat  superannuated  setting 
of  the  crown  diamonds.  The  city  of  Paris  voted  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  the  presentation  of  a  necklace  to  the  new  empress,  but  Mademoiselle 
de  Montijo  wrote  to  the  prefect  to  ask  him  to  devote  this  sum  to  charity. 
Finally,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1853,  the  “civil  ”  wedding  took  place  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  went  with  two  court  car¬ 
riages  for  the  imperial  fiancee.  The  grand  chamberlain,  attended  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  court,  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the 
Pavilion  of  Flora,  to  lead  her  into  the  private  drawing-room  where  the 
emperor,  Prince  Jerome  and  other  members  of  his  family,  the  cardinals, 
ambassadors,  and  ministers-plenipotentiary  then  in  Paris  were  assembled. 
Napoleon  III.  wore  the  uniform  of  a  general,  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  while  on  her  side  the  future  empress  wore  a  robe  of  point  d’Alentjon 
over  a  white  satin  skirt,  while  round  her  throat  was  the  necklace  ordered  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  which  the  emperor  had  purchased  and  presented  to  her. 
At  nine  o’clock  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  received  his 
orders  from  the  emperor,  led  the  way  to  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  where  the 
civil  wedding  was  to  take  place.  It  proved  a  tedious  ceremony,  so  many  per¬ 
sons  had  to  sign  their  names ! 

But,  at  last,  when  no  one  else  advanced  to  take  up  the  pen  the  cortege 
moved  on  to  the  Salle  de  Spectacle,  where  the  performers  from  the  Opera 
House  tvere  waiting  to  execute  a  cantata,  the  words  of  which  had  been 
written  by  Mdrv,  whilst  Auber  had  composed  the  music : — 

**  A  notre  Impdratrice  aux  dour  climats  choisie, 

Chantez  avec  des  voix  qui  eachent  nous  ravir, 

Lea  airs  que  redira  1’  <?eho  d’Audalousie 
Aux  c  illines  du  Gage  et  du  Guadalquivir. 

M  Espagne  bien-aimde, 

Ou  le  del  est  vermeil, 

C’est  toi  qui  l’as  forr  de 
D’un  rayon  de  soleil - w 

On  the  following  day,  January,  30th,  an  enormous  crowd  thronged  the 
streets  and  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  religious 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  to  take  place.  A  little  before  noon  the  gates  of 
the  Tuileries  opened  to  allow  of  the  egress  of  a  couple  of  carriages,  which 
old  Parisians  recognized  as  having  seen  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome.  The  emperor  and  empress  were  in  the 
first  vehicle  and  Prince  Napoleon  and  Prince  J  drome  in  the  second  one. 
Salutes  were  fired  when  the  imperial  pair  returned  from  the  ceremony,  and 
Bhowed  themselves  on  the  grand  balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  and  that  evening, 
when  dinner  was  over,  a  wedding  cantata,  composed  by  Madame  Mdlanie 
Wald  or,  was  sung  by  the  performers  of  the  Opdra  Comique,  attired  in  Spanish 
costumes, 

“  C61estes  concerts, 

Douce  harmonic, 

Glissez  dans  les  airs : 

Chantez  la  grace  unie 
Au  gSnie, 

Chantez  EugCnie 
Et  les  amours 
Durant  toujours.” 
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It  was  M.  Ducoudray  who  acquainted  Madame  Delorge  with  all  these 
particulars.  A  Parisian  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  the  good  man  prided 
himself  on  knowing  everything  that  took  place.  Whenever  five  or  six 
hundred  open-mouthed  spectators  gathered  together,  one  was  sure  to  see 
him  in  the  first  row.  It  was  thus  that  for  fifty  years  he  had  witnessed  every 
public  event  in  France.  He  had  seen  the  entrance  of  the  allies  in  1814,  and 
the  return  from  Elba  the  next  year ;  be  had  seen  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Republic  of  1848.  This  was  why,  when 
he  looked  on  the  procession  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  new  empress,  he  said 
to  himself  :  “  Pshaw !  This  will  end  like  all  the  rest.” 

During  this  marriage  festival  he  was  not  so  much  struck  by  the  grave 
and  solemn  air  of  M.  de  Combelaine  and  the  Viscount  de  Maumussy  as  they 
drove  by  in  their  carriages,  as  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  populace.  The  scene-shifters  of  the  ovation,  the  prompters  and  stage 
managers  had  all  performed  their  tasks,  no  doubt,  for  the  crowd  was 
immense,  and  the  railway  lines  had  brought  thousands  of  provincials  to 
Paris — provincials  who  crushed  and  hustled  the  Parisians  on  the  streets  and 
boulevards ;  but  this  crowd  was  utterly  unmoved — and,  in  fact,  if  there  was 
any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  astonishment  mingled  with  fear.  Here  and  there 
judiciously  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  procession  were  groups  chosen  to 
utter  shouts  of  welcome  and  acclamations,  but  they  aroused  no  echo.  These 
official  applauders  awakened  no  enthusiasm. 

In  addition  to  the  ordered  poems,  there  were  others  of  a  very  different 
flavour.  It  is  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  most  restricted  that 
anonymous  pamphlets,  Bhameful  placards,  and  unworthy  calumnies,  are 
most  widely  circulated.  What  would  have  made  the  subject  of  an  article 
couched  in  guarded  language,  then  becomes  the  theme  of  a  song  which 
literally  respects  nothing.  The  article  would  have  been  forgotten  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  the  song  lingers  in  memory  and  flies  on  the  wings  of 
some  popular  melody  to  the  farthest  limits  of  France,  penetrating  even  to  the 
most  secluded  villages.  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo’s  early  youth  had  not 
been  without  a  dash  of  romance  and  a  spice  of  adventure,  and  thus  it  offered 
a  broad  field  for  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  Her  mother,  liking 
movement,  change,  and  travel,  life  at  watering-places,  fetes,  and  theatrical 
performances,  had  for  several  years  dragged  her  from  place  to  place — 
to  London,  Paris,  and  Pau,  and  through  Germany.  Parisians  are  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  provincial  Frenchmen  even  more  so — and  they  cannot  accept 
the  free  manners  of  foreign  girls.  They  could  not  deny  the  beauty  of  the 
emperor’s  wife,  but  they  insisted  on  its  being  marred  by  defects.  Her 
warmest  adherents  called  her  good  and  kind,  but  far  from  clever  ;  firm,  but 
headstrong;  simple,  but  coquettish  ;  bigoted,  rather  than  religious ;  d€vote, 
in  fact,  after  the  unreasoning  fashion  of  a  woman  of  her  nation.  “  She 
recalls  Marie-Antoinette,  whom  she  professes  to  adore,”  said  some  of 
those  dangerous  friends  whose  praise  conceals  a  treachery— intentional  or 
otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  people  of  sense  waited  before  they  made 
up  their  minds — but  they  waited  with  anxiety,  knowing  the  fatal  influence 
which  the  example  of  a  young  and  beautiful  sovereign  must  exercise  over 
the  manners  and  morals  of  her  time. 

The  new  empress’s  position  was  a  most  difficult  one  in  a  court  which 
dated  from  yesterday.  She  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  snares  and  ambushes ; 
she  found  herself  among  people  who  were  so  astonished  to  see  her 
where  she  was  that  they  could  hardly  look  at  her  without  a  laugh.  To 
pass  so  abruptly  from  a  roving  life  to  the  inexorable  obligations  of  a  throne 
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is  something  of  a  trial  to  a  young  woman.  To  find  herself  all  at  onee  the 
centre  of  observation,  to  be  always  en  sc€ne ,  to  speak  to  everyone  about 
everything,  to  occupy  herself  with  fashions  and  politics,  to  show  herself 
serious  and  frivolous,  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world  and  a  womon  of  heart,  to 
keep  the  secret  of  her  impressions,  her  sympathies  and  likings,  and  sur¬ 
mount  her  aversions,  is  indeed  a  formidable  task.  The  Empress  Eugdnie  did 
not  succeed.  If  her  courtiers  told  her  she  was  popular,  they  deceived  her  — 
she  never  was.  In  vain  did  she  multiply  her  benevolent  works,  her 
charitable  institutions ;  she  never  touched  the  heart  of  the  people.  Sceptical 
and  mocking  France  only  respects  the  solemn.  The  French  only  understand  a 
queen  moving  about  in  brocade  and  train,  with  a  majestic  step,  and  wearing 
a  golden- jewelled  crown,  and  they  were  astonished  to  see  the  empress  in  a 
short  ruffled  skirt,  with  high-heeled  boots,  and  a  pretty  fresh  hat,  such  as 
all  the  women  about  her  wore  on  their  heads,  “Her  simplicity  is  ad¬ 
mirable,”  cried  her  partisans. 

“  No  dignity  !  ”  grumbled  the  others. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  husbands  whose  wives  adopted  this 
admirable  simplicity  found  it  very  costly.  They  discovered  that  all  these 
pretty  little  dresses  of  inexpensive  materials  trimmed  and  scalloped,  flounced 
and  laced,  ended  by  reason  of  their  number,  in  being  ten  times  dearer  than 
the  richer  toilettes  of  other  times.  However,  husbands  were  told  that  this 
was  the  fashion,  and  what  could  they  say  in  reply  ?  They  grumbled  at 
first,  and  then  they  became  accustomed  to  it — their  wives  must  do  like  other 
women  of  course.  Thus  the  dressmakers  had  a  glorious  harvest,  and  one  of 
them  a  “  man  milliner,”  gave  himself  such  airs  of  importance,  that  one  was 
reminded  of  the  mantuamaker  who,  in  the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette,  so 
proudly  exclaimed :  “  Her  majesty  and  I  have  been  at  work  together !  ” 

Never  had  such  extravagance  been  known — families  were  first  ruined, 
and  then  corrupted— for  no  one  chose  to  be  eclipsed.  Every  frog  swelled  out  in 
hopes  of  equalling  the  ox.  Many  of  them  burst.  Enormous  fortunes  were 
made,  and  how?  no  one  knew,  but  this  sudden  luxury  aroused  strange 
suspicions.  When  Combelaine  rolled  past  in  his  brougham,  drawn  by  a  pair 
*of  magnificent  horses — Combelaine,  whom  all  Paris  had  Been  in  shoes  down 
at  heel — when  Maumussy,  once  driven  by  his  creditors  from  the  boule¬ 
vard,  now  shone  forth  as  a  gorgeous  vision,  and  Madame  d’Eljonsen,  now 
the  Princess  d’Eljonsen,  astonished  all  Paris  by  the  magnificence  of  her  f&es — 
folks  involuntarily  clapped  their  hands  on  their  pockets  and  said :  “Where 
the  deuce  do  thes®  people  get  all  their  money  ?  ” 

Matters,  indeed,  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  official  Moniteur  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  deny  certain  infamous  statements  which  were  circulated — reports 
spread  on  the  Bourse  and  elsewhere  respecting  certain  financial  operations 
that  high  functionaries  were  accused  of  dabbling  in.  And,  meantime,  the 
price  of  everything  went  up,  and  money  seemed  to  decrease  in  value.  Worthy 
M.  Ducoudray,  who  had  been  considered  wealthy,  began  to  think  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  retiring  from  business  with  so  little.  “  If  this  goes 
on  1  ”  he  sometimes  said,  “  X  shall  end  by  not  having  enough  to  buy  dry 
bread,” 
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‘Bor  it  "will  not  last— there  is  no  need  for  alarm!”  said  various  political 
prophets,  in  tones  of  calm  confidence.  It  is  true  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  say  on  what  they  founded  their  certainty. 
During  these  first  years  of  the  empire  the  most  preposterous  tales  were 
circulated.  At  every  turning  you  met  people  who  said  to  you  mysteriously, 
“  You  have  heard  the  news,  I  presume.  The  empire  won’t  last  another  month. 
The  money’s  running  low — the  next  instalment  of  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  will  not  be  paid !  ” 

However,  Madame  Delorge  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  moved,  by 
these  puerilities ;  and  if  M.  Ducoudray  was  inclined  to  argue  her  into 
credulity,  she  had  M.  Bober  jot  to  hold  her  firm,  for  he  was  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  almost  anyone  else  to  judge  of  the  situation  and  the  march  of  events. 
He  had  been  elected  and  had  taken  his  seat  as  a  deputy.  Bitter  opponent 
as  he  was  of  the  empire,  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  it  is 
necessary  to  wear  those  spectacles  which  shorten  the  vision.  So  he  shook 
his  head  sadly  as  he  said :  “  The  empire  will  last  for  years,  and  if  a  war 
should  chance  to  come,  and  a  successful  one,  the  opposition  will  be  well  nigh 
powerless.” 

M.  Bober  jot,  like  all  men  of  sense,  realized  that  war  was  the  very  essence 
of  the  empire.  No  doubt,  Napoleon  III.  had  said  at  Bordeaux:  “The 
empire  is  peace.”  But  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  mere  saying— one  of 
those  promises  that  there  is  no  risk  in  uttering,  and  which  one  can  after¬ 
wards  keep  or  break  as  one  pleases.  It  was  in  the  past  that  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  emperor  were  to  be  looked  for — in  his  proclamations  at  Boulogne 
and  Strasbourg,  and  still  more  in  his  replies  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
during  his  trial  v  There,  speaking  to  his  judges,  but  addressing  France,  he 
had  exclaimed :  “  I  represent  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a  defeat..  The 
principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  cause  is  that  of  the  empire,  the 
defeat,  Waterloo.  The  principle  you  have  admitted,  the  cause  you  have 
served,  the  defeat  you  burn  to  avenge.” 

“And  Napoleon  III.  will  avenge  it,”  said  his  partisans,  boastfully,  “and 
in  exchange  for  the  sterile  liberties  which  he  takes  from  France,  he  will 
give  her  the  prestige  of  military  glory.” 

Public  opinion  was  therefore  well  prepared  when  it  became  known  that 
France  was  going  to  war  with  Bussia.  England  was  this  time  our  ally  ; 
her  soldiers  were  to  fight  side  by  side  with  ours.  Paris  was  all  astir,  but 
not  with  doubt  or  anxiety.  We  could  only  be  conquerors.  And,  in  truth, 
the  Second  Empire  soon  had  a  victory  to  chronicle — one  gained  by  a  man  of 
the  coup  d'€tat,  the  Marshal  de  Saint- Arnaud.  He  was  happy  in  dying  soon 
afterwards  with  a  flag  for  his  winding  sheet.  But  French  impatience  needed 
more  than  this  victory  of  the  Alma,  and  so  Paris  welcomed  as  certain,  as 
incontestable,  a  despatch  which  had  been  brought,  it  was  said,  by  a  Cossack, 
and  which  announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  It  was,  indeed,  chronicled  by  the 
official  journal,  whereupon  stock  rose,  and  Paris  illuminated ;  but  the  next 
day  it  was  understood  that  the  Cossack  was  a  financial  canard,  and  that 
Sebastopol  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock.  However,  beyond  causing  large  sums 
of  money  to  change  hands  this  false  report  had  no  evil  consequences.  French 
impatience  only  advanced  events.  After  an  heroic  resistance,  Sebastopol 
fell  into  our  power,  and  following  almost  immediately  on  this  glorious  news 
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came  the  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
that  a  congress  would  unite  at  Paris,  and  that  peace  would  be  signed  against 
the  desires  of  England. 

Whilst  the  negociations  were  pending,  an  event  took  place  of  great 
importance  to  the  imperial  family,  one  which  filled  all  those,  who  owed  their 
fortunes  to  the  empire,  with  joy.  It  was  officially  announced  that  the 
empress  was  in  an  interesting  condition,  and  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1856,  the  President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  informed  his  colleagues  that  her 
majesty  was  at  that  moment  suffering  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  The  most 
contradictory  reports  were  at  once  circulated.  It  was  said  that  the  empress 
was  very  ill,  that  the  accoucheur  of  the  English  queen,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  night,  despaired  of  her  life.  Others  declared  that  the  child — a  girl — 
was  dying.  The  truth  was  that,  after  considerable  suffering,  the  empress 
had  been  delivered  of  a  hoy,  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

“  Thus  is  the  dynasty  perpetuated !  ”  said  the  imperial  journals,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  smiled  on  the  emperor,  and  the  empire  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power.  On  the  day  when  the  plenipotentiaries  came  in  full  uniform  to 
the  Tuileries  to  present  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  had  signed,  Napoleon  III. 
appeared  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe 

“  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  Providence  and  divine  justice?”  said  M. 
Ducoudray,  that  evening,  to  Madame  Delorge,  who  had  need  of  all  her 
strength  and  hope  in  these  days.  If  she  had  considered  her  enemies  as 
beyond  her  reach  on  the  morrow  of  the  coup  d’€tat,  what  was  she  to  think  now, 
when  their  fortune,  allied  to  that  of  the  empire,  seemed  imperishable. 

After  years  of  incessant  investigation,  the  fate  of  Laurent  Comevin  was 
still  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  Roberjot  himself  said:  “We  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  Flora  Misri’s  words.  Poor  Laurent  must  have  been  murdered  long 
since.” 

This  was  also  the  conviction  of  Comevin’ s  wife,  who,  after  long  hoping 
against  hope,  now  put  on  her  bills  “  The  Widow  Comevin,”  for  she  had  her 
bills  now.  The  advice  given  by  Madame  Delorge  had  brought  her  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity.  Her  small  establishment  had  succeeded  to  a  degree 
that  surpassed  all  expectations.  Hardly  had  she  set  up  in  business  for 
herself  than  customers  of  the  best  class  came  to  her  so  rapidly  that  she  was 
obliged  to  take  two  assistants,  in  addition  to  her  daughters,  and  then  four 
more.  Soon,  moreover,  she  had  to  employ  a  forewoman,  for  she  had  as  much  as 
she  could  do  to  receive  customers  and  take  their  measures  and  try  on  their 
dresses.  Then  the  rooms  in  the  Rue  Pigale  were  found  to  be  too  small,- 
and,  after  much  hesitation,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Madame 
Delorge  and  M.  Ducoudray,  and  took  another  appartment  in  the  Chaussda 
d’Antin,  at  an  enormous  rental.  It  was  the  rent  which  had  caused  her  to 
hesitate,  for  like  all  persons  who  have  known  much  trouble,  she  distrusted 
prosperity,  regarding  all  the  favours  of  fortune  as  so  many  snares.  -  “  Sup¬ 
pose  I  should  be  unable  to  pay  this  rent !  ”  she  said  to  her  friends.  “  Why 
not  be  content  when  one  is  doing  well  ?  ” 

But  M.  Ducoudray  would  not  listen  to  this  reasoning.  “Where,” 
he  asked,  “  would  he  be  now  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  that  narrow  shop 
where  his  parents  had  vegetated  for  fifty  years,  making  both  ends  meet 
with  infinite  difficulty.  No,  no,”  he  continued,  ‘  ‘  you  must  go  on.  I  wiE 
come  to  the  rescue  if  you  need  me.” 

And  he  insisted  on  her  accepting  a  loan  of  a  thousand  crowns,  with 
which  to  move  and  establish  herself,  for  he  wished  that  everything  should 
be  perfect  in  the  new  establishment  she  started,  and  in  harmony  with  tho 
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fashionable  locality*  So  she  had  a  reception-room,  with  a  handsome  carpet, 
chandelier,  and  mirrors.  And  the  public  did  honour  to  her  in  a  fashion 
which  flattered  the  experience  of  the  old  merchant.  In  vain  did  Madame 
Cornevin  raise  her  prices  ;  all  her  former  customers  followed,  new  ones  came 
Crowding  in,  and  she  speedily  became  one  of  the  fashionable  dressmakers. 
So  that  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her  installation,  when  she  made  out  her 
accounts  on  the  31st  of  December,  she  found  that  she  had  made,  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  more  than  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  that  when  every  bill 
was  paid  she  would  have  eight  thousand  to  invest.  And  yet  her  expenses 
had  greatly  increased,  for  she  no  longer  accepted  the  allowance  made  her  by 
Madame  Delorge,  but  in  fact  insisted  on  paying  a  certain  amount  towards 
the  expenses  of  her  son  Leon,  who  was  being  brought  up  with  Raymond. 
She  also  defrayed  half  the  amount  of  her  son  J ean’s  bills.  She  no  longer 
allowed  her  daughters  to  sew  all  day,  but  sent  them  to  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  they  received  that  practical  education  which  is  essential  in 
France  to  a  merchant’s  wife.  For  herself,  the  courageous  woman  spent 
nothing.  She  reproached  herself  even  for  the  few  francs  which  she  paid 
every  month  to  an  old  teacher,  who,  each  evening  after  the  departure  of  her 
workwomen,  came  to  give  her  a  lesson,  for  she  felt  the  necessity  of  raising 
herself  to  the  level  of  her  new  position.  She  did  not  wish  her  children  to 
blush  for  her  later  on,  and  refrain  from  showing  her  letters,  because  they 
were  misspelt. 

She  was  an  example  of  what  an  ordinary  intelligence,  backed  up  by  a 
strong  will,  can  accomplish.  No  one  that  ever  saw  her  in  her  handsome  salon 
receiving  her  noble  and  elegant  clients  would  have  recognised  the  brave  and 
honest  but  somewhat  coarse  housekeeper  of  Montmartre,  who  could  be  seen 
twice  a  week  going  up  the  Rue  Mercadet  with  her  bundle  of  wet  linen  whioh 
she  had  just  washed  at  the  public  wash-house,  and  which  she  meant  to  dry 
at  her  window.  Her  constant  companionship  with  Madame  Delorge  had 
given  her  an  air  and  manner  and  certain  little  ways  which  no  one  would 
have  imagined  her  capable  of.  She  was  not  out  of  place  in  the  house  of  her 
protectress.  She  was  very  reserved  and  silent  when  any  guests  were  present, 
and  she  simply  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  extreme  timidity.  But  there 
was  no  prosperity  capable  of  effacing  from  her  memory  all  that  she  bad 
suffered  and  the  immense  loss  she  had  sustained.  Six  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  her  husband  she  would  turn  pale  and  her  superb  black  eyes 
would  flash  fire  at  the  very  sound  of  the  Count  de  Combelaine’s  name. 
“Those  who  pretend  that  Time  effaces  all,”  she  said,  “have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  love  or  to  hate.”  To  her,  indeed,  Time  was  as  nothing. 

One  Sunday,  in  1857,  it  was  arranged  she  should  dine  at  her  friend’s 
with  M.  Ducoudray  and  the  children.  She  came  in  late,  and  so  agitated 
that  she  could  hardly  speak.  She  had  just  met  Grollet,  the  employ^  in  the 
Elysee  stables,  whom  MM.  de  Maumussy  and  de  Combelaine  had  so  skil¬ 
fully  substituted  for  Laurent  Cornevin.  “  It  was  in  the  Rue  Blanche  that  I 
met  him,”  she  said,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  her  friends.  “  I  knew  him 
when  he  turned  the  corner,  though  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  when 
he  offered  me  breakfast,  albeit  he  was  already  meditating  his  frightful 
treason.  He  is  a  very  different  person  now.  He  looks  like  a  wealthy  shop¬ 
keeper.  He  wears  a  watch-chain  with  links  as  big  as  finger- rings,  and  a 
shirt  with  diamond  studs.  He  knew  me,  too.  He  came  up  to  me  and 
looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  most  impudent  expression.  ‘  Upon 
my  life!’  he  said,  ‘we  are  dressed  like  a  duchess — we  make  silk  dresses 
nowadays,  don’t  we  P  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  we  have  found  worthy 
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successors  to  poor  Comevin !  ’  His  tone  and  look  were  so  insulting  that 
tears  of  anger  came  to  my  eyes.  But  I  kept  them  back.  I  wished  to  know 
what  he  was  doing,  and  I  asked  him  several  questions.  Time  has  brought 
him  good  luck  apparently,  and  the  blood-money  of  my  poor  Laurent  has 
increased  in  his  hands.  He  left  the  Elysee  after  the  coup  d'etat  and  started 
a  livery  stable,  as  he  knew  his  business  and  is  skilful.  As  he  had  powerful 
protectors  his  business  has  prospered,  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  important  establishments  in  Paris.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  associated 
with  an  architect  of  fabulous  wealth — a  man  named  Verdale.  They  two 
buy  land  and  houses  where  the  new  streets  are  going  to  be  cut,  and  as  the 
architect  knows  everything  that  is  planned  in  tlie  way  of  improvements, 
they  make  as  much  money  as  they  like.” 

Too  prudent  to  confide  to  anyone  the  secret  she  had  suppressed,  Madame 
Delorge  was  the  only  person  present  who  knew  the  origin  of  the  architect’s 
great  fortune,  and  she  alone  could  wonder  at  that  mysterious  law  which  binds 
rascals  together.  “But  is  the  architect  after  all  so  very  wealthy?”  she 
asked  M.  Roberjot  at  his  first  visit. 

“My  good  friend  Verdale,”  he  replied,  in  that  tone  of  biting  irony  which 
made  him  so  many  enemies — ‘  ‘  my  dear  and  honourable  classmate  ought  to 
be  and  is  undoubtedly  fabulously  rich.  He  has  put  a  de  before  his  name 
already,  and  some  fine  morning  he  will  awake  a  baron,  and  decorated.  I  saw 
his  card  the  other  day — it  was  *  A.  de  Verdale.’  ” 

Madame  Delorge  looked  at  her  adviser  in  amazement.  “Do  you  see  this 
man  nowadays  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  He  comes  to  see  me  sometimes.” 

“  What !  in  spite  of  that  terrible  letter  ?  ” 

“  On  account  of  that  terrible  letter.  He  comes  regularly  every  six 
months  to  buy  it,  and  at  each  visit  he  offers  me  a  little  higher  price  than 
before.  The  last  time  he  named  600,000  francs.”  The  enormity  of  the  sum 
took  away  his  companion’s  breath.  “Why  are  you  so  astonished?”  asked 
the  lawyer.  “  That  is  not  such  a  very  large  sum  for  my  friend.  Has  he 
not  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen  as  his  Egeria  ?  She  is  a  lady  who  is  very 
subject  to  dreams.  As  soon  as  she  has  one,  she  sends  for  her  architect,  and 
when  he  appears  she  says  .  ‘  Verdale,  I  saw  a  new  street  in  my  dreams ;  it 
run  from  such  a  point  to  such  another,  and  passed  by  certain  places.’  ‘Very 
well,  princess,’  says  my  dear  friend.  And  at  once,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  he  begins  to  buy  all  the  estates  he  can  get  hold  of  on  the  line  the 
princess  has  indicated.  And  he  does  wisely,  for  the  street  is  decided  on 
shortly  afterwards.  My  Verdale  is  acute  ;  he  gets  superb  indemnities  from 
the  municipality,  hands  over  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  princess,  and 
the  thing  is  done.”  ’  * 

Madame  Delorge  looked  at  M.  Iioberjot  with  sincere  admiration.  Wo 
are  ready  to  admit  to  our  readers  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct 
which  could  be  called  heroic,  but  she  had  lived  too  long  not  to  know  that  in 
our  days  such  disinterestedness  as  he  had  displayed  in  refusing  a  share  of 
Verdale’s  money  is  rare,  and  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  relinquishes  an 
enormous  sum  which  might  have  been  accepted  without  danger,  and  without 
injuring  anyone.  She  extended  her  hand.  “  You  have  done  nobly,  sir,”  she 
said,  “  and  I  thank  you  !  ” 

But  the  lawyer  hardly  dared  touch  her  fingers,  for  he,  too,  had  resisted 
the  dissolving  action  of  Time.  He  had  renounced  all  hope  of  being  loved 
by  Madame  Delorge,  but  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her ;  and  be  had  the 
eatisfaction  of  seeing  that  events  bad  served  him  better  than  he  had  dared  to 
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hope.  The  cruel  pecuniary  cares  which  had  embittered  Madame  Delorge’ s 
days,  and  had  rendered  her  nights  sleepless  during  the  first  months  of  her 
widowhood,  had  disappeared — comfort  and  ease  had  returned  to  her  fireside, 
for  she  was  no  longer  hampered  by  the  annuity  she  allowed  Madame  Oor- 
nevin.  L£on  cost  her  nearly  nothing,  and  finally  two  unexpected  legacies 
had  doubled  her  capital.  The  first  of  these  had  come  from  the  father  of  her 
husband.  The  poor  man  had  not  long  survived  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
was  his  pride  and  his  joy.  He  had  talked  of  living  with  his  daughter-in- 
law,  but  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  the  farm  where  he  had  resided 
so  many  years,  his  courage  failed  him.  He  lived  a  few  months  longer,  and 
when  he  died  he  bequeathed  sixty  thousand  francs  to  his  daughter-in-law. 
The  second  inheritance  she  received  came  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche- 
cordeau,  and  was  most  unexpected,  for  twice  a  day  during  fifteen  years  the 
old  lady  had  sworn  that  she  would  throw  her  fortune  into  the  Loire  rather 
than  leave  a  farthing  of  it  to  her  niece.  Unfortunately  for  her  charitable 
intentions  she  had,  although  a  devote,  so  terrible  a  fear  of  death  that  she 
could  never  decide  to  make  a  will.  “It  will  be  time,”  she  always  said,  “  to 
call  in  a  notary  when  I  feel  my  end  approaching.” 

She  did  not  feel  it,  however ;  for  one  evening  when  she  had  dined  more 
heavily  than  usual ,  she  flew  into  one  of  those  fits  of  anger  which  were  not 
uncommon  with  her,  and  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  She 
only  had  time  to  murmur,  “I  am  dying,  and  Elizabeth  will  have  every¬ 
thing  !  ” 

And  Elizabeth  did  have  nearly  all ;  for,  as  the  nearest  relative,  she 
received  seven-tenths  of  what  her  aunt  left,  or  about  150,000  francs.  She 
accepted  this  money,  and  explained  to  her  son  her  reasons  for  doing  so. 
“I  believe,  my  boy,  ”  she  remarked,  moreover;  “that  this  fortune  will 
never  induce  you  to  imitate  those  young  men  who  dissipate  their  money  and 
health  in  vulgar  pleasures — nor  ought  it  ever  induce  you  to  neglect  the 
sacred  duties  you  are  called  upon  to  fulfill.” 

These  words  were  almost  exactly  the  same  that  Madame  Cornevin 
repeated  to  her  son  each  time  she  found  herself  with  him.  “  Remember 
that  your  father  has  been  cowardly  assassinated  by  wretches  whose  crime 
he  had  detected,  and  that  we  do  not  even  know  what  has  become  of 
his  body.” 

Perhaps  M.  de  Combelaine  and  M.  de  Maumussy  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  had  they  realized  the  change  which  eight  years  had  wrought  in  these 
two  women,  whom  they  considered  weak,  friendless,  and  poor.  They  were 
no  longer  so.  They  were  both  nearly  rich-rich  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
pay  well  for  their  vengeance.  Their  children,  who  had  been  a  heavy  charge, 
were  now  a  support.  Raymond  Delorge,  Leon  and  Jean  Cornevin,  were 
nearly  men — and  the  hour  was  nigh  when  the  hopes  of  Madame  Delorge 
might  prove  realities  rather  than  chimeras. 
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It  -was  a  proud  and  happy  day  to  the  two  mothers  when  they  contemplated 
their  sons,  and  said  to  each  other :  Our  task  is  fulfilled,  and  we  can  wait  in 
peace  for  the  hour  we  desire.  "We  may  now  delegate  the  struggle  to  our 
children.  We  may  die,  perhaps,  but  the  task  we  have  undertaken  will  be 
carried  on  by  arms  more  robust  than  our  own.  Their’  pride  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  were  certainly  well  founded.  Eleven  years  had  passed  since  that 
bloody  catastrophe  at  the  Elysee.  It  was  now  the  close  of  1863.  Raymond 
and  L6on  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School,  where  they 
had  studied  together.  They  had  worked  hard,  with  that  obstinate  per- 
seveamce  which  is  occasionally  a  characteristic  of  youth,  and  their  scholastic 
career  had  proved  one  long  success.  Tho  two  names,  Delorge  and  Comevin, 
linked  together  year  after  year  at  prizeday  celebrations,  at  last  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  few  Parisians  who  knew  anything  of  contemporary  history.  If 
that  of  Comevin  was  new  to  them,  that  of  Delorge  seemed  familiar.  “  De¬ 
lorge  !  ”  they  said ;  “  where  have  we  heard  that  name  before  P  Wait  a 
moment !  Was  it  not  that  of  the  general  whose  mysterious  death  made  so 
slight  a  stir  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'ttat,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  duel  by  M.  de  Combelaine  P  ” 

The  fact  is  that  neither  Leon  nor  Raymond,  in  spite  of  Madame  Delorge’s 
caution,  had  been  perfectly  discreet.  They  had  their  boyish  friendships, 
and  could  not  avoid  alluding  to  the  past,  or  speaking  of  their  present  hatred, 
thirst  for  vengeance,  and  hopes  for  the  future.  The  friends  in  whom  they 
confided  often  repeated  the  dramatic  story  to  their  parents  at  home. 

At  the  grand  distribution  of  prizes,  which  followed  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  State  schools  in  Paris,  in  1859,  Raymond  took  first  honours,  and 
his  success  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  noisy  outbreak.  The  young  fellows 
all  rose,  waved  their  caps,  ancJthouted,  “  Bravo,  Delorge  !  Three  cheers  for 
the  son  of  General  Delorge  !  ”  And  they  kept  this  up  with  such  persistence, 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  turned  deadly  pale.  This  manifesta¬ 
tion  was  annoying  and  absurd,  declared  the  semi-official  newspaper,  the 
Constitutionnel,  and  if  we  had  the  honour  of  managing  the  school  to  which 
young  Delorge  belongs,  we  should  request  this  precocious  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  and  his  friends,  to  finish  their  studies  elsewhere. 

However,  the  next  day,  the  head  reporter  of  an  opposition  journal  called 
on  Madame  Delorge,  and  begged  her  to  tell  him  all  she  knew  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  husband’s  death.  “He  proposed,”  he  said,  “  to  start  an 
agitation  which  would  prove  useful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  very  pro¬ 
bably  result  in  a  full  inquiry  being  made.” 

M.  Ducoudray,  who  was  present  at  this  interview,  was  unable  to  hide 
his  satisfaction,  “  A  splendid  chance  !  ’’  he  whispered  in  the  widow’s  ears. 
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But  she  did  not  so  regard  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  pro¬ 
fanation  to  abandon  her  husband’s  pure  name  to  newspaper  warfare.  She 
shuddered  at  the  idea,  and  implored  the  journalist  to  relinquish  his  plan. 
“  No,  no,  sir,”  she  said ;  “  let  the  dead  sleep  in  peace !  ” 

After  this  the  boys  resumed  their  studies,  and  finally  left  the  Polytechnic 
School  with  highly  creditable  honours.  They  were  just  twenty,  but  they 
seemed  older  than  their  years.  Tall,  broad-shouldered,  of  herculean 
strength,  like  his  father,  young  Comevin,  with  his  fair  skin,  light  hair,  and 
calm  composure,  was  often  taken  for  an  Englishman.  Although  quite 
capable  of  an  act  of  folly,  he  was  one  of  those  young  fellows  who  control 
themselves,  and  go  on  to  the  very  end,  imperturbably  and  methodically. 
Very  different  was  Raymond,  who  was  remarkably  good-looking,  tall  and 
dark-haired,  with  pale  cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  all  the  grace  and 
fascination  of  a  southerner ;  he  was  endowed,  too,  with  a.  voice  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  language,  which  thrilled  all  who  heard  him.  He  was  full  of 
enthusiasm,  capable  of  prodigious  feats,  but  easily  discouraged.  His  quick, 
vivacious  mind  conceived  most  brilliant  projects,  started  them  well,  and 
managed  them  wisely  for  a  time,  but  at  the  first  check  he  lost  his  head.  In 
presence  of  an  obstacle  which  Leon  would  have  struggled  with  and  con¬ 
quered,  he  retreated  helplessly !  Jean  Comevin  described  him  well  when  he 
said :  “  Raymond  has  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the  nerves  of  a  woman,  and  the 
sensibility  of  a  child.” 

Jean,  on  his  side,  was  totally  unlike  both  his  brother  and  young  De- 
lorge.  He  had  never  been  a  brilliant  student.  At  seventeen  indeed  he 
threw  off  school-yoke,  delaring  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  in  future 
should  do  nothing  but  paint  and  draw.  Short  and  dark,  plain,  but  for  his 
eyes  which  flashed  with  wit  and  humour,  Jean  Cornevin  concealed  under  an 
air  of  affected  carelessness  a  very  keen  intelligence,  remarkable  ability,  and 
unbounded  ambition.  Prompt  to  sense  the  ridiculous  side  of  things,  and 
having  a  pitiless  tongue,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  should  make 
his  enemies  help  him  attain  his  ends. 

However,  great  as  was  the  diversity  of  these  young  men’s  temperaments 
and  ideas,  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  the  most  hearty  affection 
for  one  another.  One  tie  united  them — stronger  even  than  those  of  relation¬ 
ship — a  common  hatred  and  common  sorrow.  They  often  disagreed  in  their 
discussions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  reach  the  goal — but  the  object 
before  them  was  the  same.  They  were  each  determined  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice  to  punish  the  scoundrels  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  fathers.  Chivalric 
Delorge  would  cry  out ;  **  I  shall  fight  my  enemies  openly,  in  broad  day¬ 
light!”  While  cold,  methodical  L^on  would  say:  “We  must  learn  to 
watch  for  the  propitious  occasion  which  never  fails  to  come  to  patient  men.” 

Jean,  who  was  at  once  incapable  of  moderation,  and  full  of  wrath,  then 
exclaimed  in  his  turn:  “Why  do  you  talk,  Raymond,  of  fighting  in  broad 
daylight  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  dark  that  our  fathers  were  slain  ?  With  such 
enemies  no  night  is  too  dark,  and  no  weapons  are  disloyal.  I  would  become 
the  boon  companion  of  convicts,  if  it  were  necessary  to  achieve  my  purpose. 
And  you,  Ldon,  enrage  me  by  preaching  patience.  To  wait  is  simply  to 
allow  these  fellows  to  enjoy  their  crime  in  peace.” 

He  acted  on  these  opinions  with  so  much  energy  that  at  eighteen  he  was 
involved  in  that  famous  plot  of  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  the  discovery  of  which 
placed  thirty-seven  persons  in  the  dock,  a  dozen  of  whom  were  transported 
to  Lambessa.  What  rendered  Jean  Cornevin’s  situation  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  was,  that  when  his  room  was  searched  a  series  of  sketches  were 
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found,  oalled  “  The  Pantheon  of  the  Second  Empire.”  They  caricatured  all 
the  leading  men  of  the  times,  and  “  their  wickedness,”  said  the  Commis¬ 
sary  of  Police,  in  his  report,  “  made  me  shudder  with  indignation.  ” 

However,  M.  Bober  jot  took  active  steps  to  liberate  this  precocious  con¬ 
spirator,  and  was  successful.  “  You  see  now,”  said  his  brother  to  him  when 
he  was  released  from  the  Conciergerie  where  he  had  been  detained  for  some 
weeks — “You  see  now  what  your  mad  precipitation  leads  you  to.  You  are 
henceforth  a  marked  man,  and  we,  too,  as  your  companions,  may  always  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  And  it  is  all  the  more  stupid,” 
continued  L6on,  “  for  the  empire  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  descend.” 

To  say  this  was  bold,  if  not  premature — for  there  were  as  yet  but  few 
clear-sighted  people  who  could  detect  the  rottenness  beneath  the  seeming 
prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  The  very  excess  of  this  seeming 
prosperity  was  one  great  cause  of  ruin.  For  it  is  not  in  vain  that  brutal 
passions  are  over-stimulated — whether  they  be  sensual  appetites  or  a  thirst 
for  gold.  L£on,  being  an  attentive  and  intelligent  observer,  could  detect  the 
embarrassment  which  certain  participators  in  the  coup  d’ttat  were  now 
causing  the  government  by  their  cupidity.  He  knew  that  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  M.  Billaud,  had  issued  &  circular,  in  which  he  alluded  to  certain 
individuals  who,  boasting  of  an  influence  they  had  never  possessed,  succeeded 
•  in  gaining  a  large  income  by  demanding  a  tithe  from  the  promoters  of  all 
great  enterprises.  This  circular,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  caused  much 
talk.  “Who  are  these  certain  individuals?”  people  asked,  inquisitively. 

Then  the  Minister  of  War  in  his  turn  launched  a  circular  “  to  prevent 
the  officers  of  the  army  from  applying  too  often  to  the  emperor  for  money.” 

“  Well!  well!”  muttered  the  public,  “is  our  ruler  going  to  desert  the 
army!  ” 

The  truth  is,  the  emperor  had  a  perception  of  the  danger.  When 
Ponsard  brought  out  his  comedy,  “La  Bourse,” — which  pilloried  Stock 
Exchange  speculators — at  the  Th<54tre  Era^ais,  Napoleon  III.  wrote  to 
him  -to  congratulate  him,  at  the  same  time  begging  him  to  bring  all  his 
talent  to  bear  against  the  fatal  passion  of  gambling.  Similar  congratula¬ 
tions  were  also  sent  to  M.  Oscar  de  Vall£e,  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
“Les  Manieursd’ Argent,”  which  dealt  with  the  same  subject.  But  what 
could  a  comedy,  a  book,  and  two  imperial  letters  do  towards  curbing  specula¬ 
tion  ?  Many  persons  who  speculated  in  stocks  hardly  possessed  a  competence. 
Meantime  prices  were  steadily  going  up.  The  huge  houses  by  which 
Verdale  and  his  friends  were  pocketing  enormous  sums,  occasioned  a  great 
advance  in  rentals,  although  the  Moniteur  persistently  declared  that  the 
number  of  new  houses  built  largely  surpassed  that  of  those  which  were 
demolished.  After  all,  this  was  quite  possible.  But  as  landlords  now  only 
built  palaces,  divided  into  immense  apartments,  people  with  limited  incomes 
did  not  know  where  to  live,  for  they  could  not  expend  the  sixth  of  their 
revenue  on  rent.  It  is  true  that  Paris  had  become  a  sort  of  caravansary 
whither  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  there  flocked  all  those  who  had  money 
to  spend,  and  those  who  wished  to  make  a  fortune,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
It  is  certain  that  the  theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  restaurants  were  never  so  well 
filled.  It  is  true  that  legions  of  women,  with  yellow  hair  and  glaring 
toilettes,  invaded  the  boulevards,  driving  honest  housewives  and  mothers 
indoors.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  return  from  the  races — from  those  of 
Vincennes,  for  instance,  with  hundreds  of  carriages  crowded  with  young 
men  and  women  excited  by  champagne — furnished  great  amusement  to  the 
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humble  denizens  of  the  faubourgs  ;  and  Lord  Holland  was  unquestionably 
right  when  he  wrote  to  the  Times :  “  Paris  is  the  city  where  the  most  amuse¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained.”  However,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  acute  observer 
said :  “  It  is  all  very  fine — but  this  is  the  road  to  ruin  1  ” 

Raymond  Delorge  and  L6on  CorneVIn  knew,  by  the  way  in  which 
Roberjot  talked,  that  the  men  who  had  been  stripped  and  crushed  by  the 
coup  cT€tat,  were  shaking  themselves,  raising  their  heads,  and  preparing  for 
revenge.  And  yet,  although  the  empire  was  execrated  by  very  many 
people,  numbers  looked  upon  it  as  a  lesser  evil,  and  remarked ;  “The  sword  of 
Napoleon  III.  is  preferable  to  the  daggers  of  the  sworn  foes  of  public  order 
and  peace  !  ”  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  perverse  utterances  of  the  social¬ 
ists,  and  the  absurd  theories  revealed  by  certain  law  suits — that  of  the 
Marianne  society  for  instance,  and  that  of  the  Commune  Revolutionnaire. 

It  is  true  that  the  rising  generation,  of  which  Raymond  and  the  young 
Corvenins  formed  part,  were  irritated  by  the  prudence  of  their  elders.  When 
Beranger  died,  a  hundred  thousand  persons  followed  his  funeral  proces¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  government  figured,  knowing  that 
he  had  been  the  poet  of  the  First  Empire,  at  a  time  when  Liberalism  and 
Bonapartism  rhymed ;  knowing,  too,  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Napoleon  I.  with  his  one  refrain — 

**  Parlez-nous  de  lui,  graad’mSre, 

Grand'm^re  parlez-nous  delui.” 

than  all  the  official  panegyrists  put  together.  Not  a  shout  disturbed 
the  solemn  quiet  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  but  ten  or  twelve  wild  youths 
endeavoured  to  force  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  which  the  police  kept  closed. 
However,  they  were  promptly  arrested.  Jean  Cornevin,  who  was  attracted 
by  the  noise,  as  a  moth  is  attracted  by  light,  was  among  them ;  and  his 
brother,  with  Raymond,  went  to  see  him  that  night  at  the  station-house,  to 
which  he  had  been  consigned.  But  they  could  not  obtain  his  release,  nor 
could  all  the  exertions  of  M.  Roberjot  mitigate  his  sentence.  He  spent  a 
month  in  prison.  A  little  later,  Cavaignac’a  death  took  place,  almost  un¬ 
noticed.  It  was  on  his  estate  of  Oume,  in  the  Sarthe,  that  this  worthy 
citizen,  who  had  shown  as  much  disinterestedness  and  dignity  as  any  man 
in  France,  breathed  his  last  in  comparative  oblivion.  However,  his  body 
was  brought  to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  Montmartre  Cemetery,  in  the  same 
tomb  as  that  of  his  brother.  No  funeral  orations  were  delivered,  for  the 
government  confiscated  them,  as  it  had  confiscated  the  addresses  which  were 
to  have  been  spoken  beside  the  graves  of  Lamennais  and  Marrast. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Raymond  Delorge  put  in  execution  a  long  che¬ 
rished  project.  The  day  he  was  one  and-twenty  he  summoned  the  two 
Comevins,  and  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than  was  common  to  him,  he  said  *. 
“Iam  about  to  appeal  to  your  friendship  fora  very  great  favour,  but  what 
I  say  you  must  regard  as  confidential.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  challenge 
De  Combelaine,  and  I  expect  you  two  to  be  my  seconds.” 

L6on  Cornevin  started.  “  You  are  mad,  Raymond !  ”  he  cried. 

Raymond  had  expected  some  reply  of  this  kind.  “  Mad  or  not,  this  is 
what  I  shall  do,”  was  his  reply. 

“  And  if  we  refuse  ?  ” 

Raymond  shook  his  head  sadly,  but  in  a  more  determined  tone  than  before, 
he  rejoined  :  “I  should  regret  it,  but  I  should  try  and  find  some  other  friends 
not  more  devoted  but  less  prudent  than  yourselves  I  ” 
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They  knew  Raymond  so  thoroughly  that  they  recognized  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  to  dissuade  him. 

If  anything,  moreover,  could  have  affected  him,  it  would  have  been  the 
significant  silence  of  the  adventurous  Jean,  who  was  generally  ready  for 
anything. 

„  Leon  did  not  propose  to  give  up  the  point,  however.  “  Let  us  admit,” 
he  said,  “that  we  undertake  the  mission  you  desire  to  intrust  to  us,  my  dear 
Raymond,  what  are  we  to  say  to  Monsieur  do  Combelaine  P  ” 

“  That  he  must  fight  with  me!” 

Even  Jean  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this.  “  But  on  what  ground  ?  ”  he 
cried.  “Why?”  The  colour  rose  to  Raymond’s  face.  “Wliat !  ’’  he  cried. 
“  Has  not  this  scoundrel  assassinated  my  father  P 

Leon  interrupted  him.  “  That  is  very  true,  only,  as  you  know,  he  denies 
it.  Besides,  is  there  not  a  certain  paper,  signed  and  sealed,  which  declares 
De  Combelaine  to  be  innocent,  and  asserts  that  General  Delorge  fell  in  honour¬ 
able  combat  ?  ” 

“  And  what  does  that  prove  P  ” 

“  Simply  that  De  Combelaine  will  refuse  your  challenge.” 

“  No — for  he  is  brave — or  rather,  he  has  faith  in  his  skill  as  a  swordsman. 
No — for  I  hate  him,  and  he  must  be  tired  of  thinking  of  me  and  my  ven¬ 
geance.  No— for  he  won’t  be  sorry,  having  killed  the  father,  to  have  a  means 
of  honestly  getting  rid  of  the  son.” 

“  And  if  he  does  refuse  P  ” 

“Then  you  can  tell  him  that  I  will  compel  him  to  fight.’* 

“  And  if  he  still  refuses  P  ” 

“Then  I  will  take  the  affair  on  my  shoulders.” 

Leon  Comevin  was  about  to  reply,  but  Jean  spoke  first;  he  was  very 
much  provoked  by  Raymond’s  obstinacy.  “  And  you  say,”  he  cried,  “that 
I  am  a  headstrong  scatterbrain !  You  must  have  lost  your  senses  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  De  Combelaine  will  follow  you  on  to  the  field.  It  is  true,  that 
onco  upon  a  time,  when  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  he  might  have  done  so — for 
a  mere  nothing.  But  now  he  is  as  wealthy  as  he  pleases.  Life  has  a 
very  different  aspect  to  him,  and  yet  you  imagine  he  will  risk  his  precious 
skin  as  you  propose  !  Pshaw  !  he  is  not  quite  such  a  fool.” 

It  was  with  the  resigned  air  of  a  man  caught  in  a  thunder- shower  that 
Raymond  heard  these  words.  “  I  came,”  he  said,  when  there  was  a  moment’s 
pause,  “not  to  ask  advice,  but  a  service.  Will  you  be  my  seconds  or  not  ? 
If  you  say  yes,  we  will  arrange  details — if  not,  I  will  go  elsewhere,  and  in  an 
hour  I  shall  have  what  I  need.” 

The  two  brothers  looked  at  each  other.  If  they  refused,  would  not  Ray¬ 
mond  turn  to  comparative  strangers,  as  he  threatened,  and  was  it  not  far 
better  they  should  act  as  his  seconds,  for  indifferent  persons,  either  from 
stupidity  or  malice,  might  do  something  absurd. 

“Very  well,”  said  Jean,  at  last,  “we  will  act  as  your  seconds.” 

Raymond’s  stiffened  features  relaxed.  “Ah  !  thanks,”  he  cried,  “thanks. 

I  knew  I  could  rely  on  you !  ” 

But  the  warmth  of  his  thanks  did  not  dispel  the  reserve  of  his  friends. 

“  Don’t  thank  us,”  interrupted  Leon,  abruptly,  “  for  it  is  against  our  convic¬ 
tions  that  we  embark  in  this  affair.  Give  us  your  instructions.  We  will 
follow  them.” 

At  all  events  Raymond  had  succeeded,  and  he  smiled  on  hearing  this. 
“My  instructions  are  simple  enough,”  he  replied.  “I  wish  to  fight  with 
De  Combelaine.  Let  him  choose  the  weapons,  hour,  and  place.  I  care  for 
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nothing  except  to  see  him  stand  in  front  of  me.  You  need  not  be  troubled. 
Good  swordsman  as  he  may  be,  I  am  no  novice,  as  you  know,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  shall  prove  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  him. 

The  two  brothers  made  no  further  objection.  As  they  could  not  avoid 
the  affair,  they  cared  little  about  the  details.  “  Very  well,”  they  6aid,  "  we 
will  call  on  your  man  to-morrow.” 

And  they  did  so  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


n. 

M.  de  Combelaine  resided  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  in  a  small,  but  new  and 
most  luxurious  mansion,  which  he  owed,  it  was  said,  to  imperial  munificence 
in  return  for  certain  services  which  are  not  often  boasted  of.  There  was 
nothing  commonplace  about  this  house,  which  was  Verdale’s  architectural 
masterpiece.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  a  court-yard,  being  reached  by  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  decorated  on  either  side  with  tall  faience  vases.  On  the  right 
and  the  left  were  the  servants’  quarters — the  stables  where  eight  magnificent 
horses  ate  their  oats  out  of  marble  mangers—  and  the  carriage-house  full  of 
equipages  covered  with  green  cloth. 

“Upon  my  life!”  grumbled  Leon  Comevin,  “the  emperor  lodges  his 
friends  well !  ” 

Before  the  gate  stood  the  porter,  a  stout  man  of  jovial  countenance,  who 
was  smoking  his  morning  cigar,  an  expensive  one. 

“Yes,  the  count  receives  this  morning,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  young 
men’s  inquiries.  “  You  can  go  in.” 

They  proceeded  to  the  hall,  paved  with  marble  and  resplendent  with 
gilding,  where  a  footman  in  a  showy  livery  took  their  cards,  and  conducted 
them  into  an  ante-room,  where  he  asked  them  to  wait.  There  were  already 
three  gentlemen  there  when  our  young  friends  entered.  They  were  standing 
near  a  window  talking,  and  their  conversation  was  so  interesting  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  new  arrivals.  “  Well,  then,”  asked  one  of  the  three, 
“do  you  intend  to  let  him  have  the  carriage  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  ”  sighed  the  person  who  vj  spoken  to. 
“Am  I  not  too  far  in  to  retreat?  Do  you  know  that  he  owes  me  fifty 
thousand  francs  ?  ” 

“  The  deuce  he  does !  ”  interrupted  the  third.  “  Why  on  earth  were  you 
so  mad  as  to  let  him  have  that  amount  of  credit  ?  ” 

“But  he  owes  you  twenty  thousand!  ” 

“  That’s  true,  but  I  have  just  come  to  say  that  he  must  pay  me  so  much 
on  account.” 

“  He  won’t  give  you  a  sou.” 

“  Then  I  will  levy  on  the  furniture - ” 

“  And  then - ” 

“Then !  Why,  I  will  obtain  a  judgment  in  my  favour,  and  take  every¬ 
thing — the  house,  the  horses — and  your  carriages,  my  dear  fellow  !-r — ” 
The  others  laughed ;  but  so  ominously  that  the  speaker  added  :  “  What  is 
there  to  laugh  at  ?  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  ?  ” 

“Oh!  certainly;  my  boy,  you  don’t  get  up  quite  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  take  in  M.  de  Combelaine.  Don’t  take  the  trouble  to  do  what 
you  suggest — your  stamped  paper  would  be  thrown  away.  Everything  lie 
has  here  is  in  some  other  person’s  name.  His  furniture  belongs  to  the 
upholsterer — his  horses  are  in  the  name  of  his  valet - ” 
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“But  the  house  ?” 

“Is  mouldy  with  mortgages.  The  emperor  had  barely  given  it  to  him 
when  he  raised  money  on  it.” 

Jean  and  Leon  held  their  breaths  lest  they  might  betray  their  presence, 
and  so  interrupt  this  instructive  conversation. 

“Good  Heavens!”  said  the  man  who  £.ad  been  threatening,  “  are  his 
affairs  in  such  a  state  as  that  ?  ” 

“  He  is  ruined — that’s  all !  ” 

“  And  yet  be  made  a  hundred  thousand  francs  by  one  single  speculation 
a  little  while  ago !  ” 

“  Call  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.” 

“  He  has  two  or  three  matters  on  hand  to-day - ” 

“  Excuse  me  ;  he  has  a  dozen.” 

“  Which  will  bring  him  as  much  more.” 

“  Double  as  much,  you  may  say.” 

“  And  he  is  ruined !  ’* 

“  To  that  point  that  his  servants  have  no  wages,  except  what  they  steal. 
They  don’t  suffer,  however.  You  are  a  jeweller,  well  give  a  ring  to  his  valet, 
and  what  he’ll  tell  you  will  make  you  open  your  eyes,  I  fancy.” 

At  any  other  time  Jean  and  Leon  would  have  shouted  with  laughter, 
so  comical  was  the  jeweller’s  consternation.  “  Is  this  man  a  gulf,”  he  cried^ 
“  a  bottomless  abyss  ?  ” 

“  That’s  it,  precisely.” 

“  What  does  he  do  with  all  his  money  f  ” 

“  He  Bpends  it,  of  course.  ” 

“  In  what  way  ?  He  pays  for  nothing.” 

“He  gambles,  my  boy.  Women  and  suppers.  Bets  at  the  races— files 
and  journeys.  Do  you  think  that  they  cost  nothing  ?  ” 

But  they  checked  their  speech  suddenly,  for  at  this  moment  a  valet 
appeared  and  approached  Raymond’s  friends.  “  The  count  wishes  to  see 
you  in  his  private  room,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  bowing. 

M.  de  Combelaine  was  perhaps  as  impoverished  as  his  tradespeople  had 
said ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  these  apartments,  which  displayed  all 
the  aggressive  luxury  typical  of  the  Second  Empire — the  luxury  of  the 
parvenu  eager  to  dazzle  and  enjoy.  That  was  all  that  the  two  young  men 
noticed  as  they  passed  through  a  preposterously  decorated  dining-room,  and 
a  vast  reception-hall  which  was  one  mass  of  gilding.  They  were  really 
disturbed  by  the  thought  of  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  their  father’s 
murderer.  How  their  hearts  beat  when  the  servant  threw  open  the  door  and 
announced  them. 

They  entered  the  count’s  study,  or  rather  smoking-room,  which  more 
than  any  other  indicated  its  master’s  tastes  and  habits.  There  were  no  books, 
no  papers  lying  about,  but  a  quantity  of  arms  of  all  epochs  and  climes — 
guns  and  swords,  pieces  of  armour,  sabres,  and  daggers.  On  the  table  or 
desk  lay  five  or  six  revolvers  of  different  systems,  waiting  for  the  count  to 
try  them  and  pronounce  an  opinion  on  their  respective  worth.  Near  this 
table  M.  de  Combelaine,  who  was  attired  in  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  sat, 
or  rather  reclined,  in  a  huge  arm-chair.  He  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
new  mask  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and  to  his  new  situation.  A*d 
the  audience  who  had  hissed  him  at  Brussels  when  he  performed  on  the 
6tage  would  never  have  recognized  him  with  his  hair  brought  down  over  his 
temples,  Mb  moustache  outrageously  waxed,  bis  eyes  gleaming  mournfully, 
and  every  other  feature  impassive.  He  copied  Ms  master — that  was  all — the 
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master  who  took  such  pains  to  deaden  his  eyes,  darken  his  beard,  petrify 
his  face,  and  prevent  his  lips  from  giving  vent  to  aught  but  commonplace, 
expressionless  words.  So  well,  indeed,  had  the  emperor  succeeded  in  these 
efforts  that  the  acute  Italians  named  him  Taciturn  III. 

When  L<5on  and  Jean  Comevin  appeared,  M.  de  Combelaine  rose,  and 
showing  them  chairs,  exclaimed  :  “  Be  seated,  gentlemen.” 

But  they  both  replied  at  onqe :  “We  will  stand,  sir,  if  you  please.’'  - 

Their  idea  was  that  the  count  would  feign  not  to  know  their  names ;  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken.  “Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “at  the  time  of  the 
coup  d'€tat  a  man  called  Laurent  Comevin  disappeared.  Was  he  a  relative 
of  yours?” 

“We  are  his  sons,”  answered  Leon, 

“Excuse  my  question,  gentlemen.  Laurent  occupied  a  very  humble 
position  at  the  Elysee  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  groom.” 

“  While  you,  gentlemen— — ” 

“We,”  interrupted  Jean,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “we  ought,  I  am  well 
aware,  to  have  starved  to  death,  and  no  doubt  those  who  suppressed  the 
father  believed  that  hunger  would  soon  do  as  much  for  the  children ;  but 
God  decided  differently.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  friends  who  made  us 
what  we  are.” 

It  was  without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion  that  M.  de  Combelaine 
bowed.  “I  can  well  understand  your  feelings,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“  when  you  speak  of  your  father.  His  disappearance  was  one  of  those 
frightful  accidents  of  which  too  many  occur  in  times  of  civil  disturb¬ 
ances.” 

“  Oh !  an  accident — was  it  P  ”  said  Jean. 

The  Count  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  calmly  continued  speaking.  “  This 
was,  of  "course,”  said  he,  “a  most  cruel  blow  to  the  unfortunate  man’s 
family.  I  suffered  also,  for  this  mysterious  disappearance  exposed  me  to 
the  most  odious  suspicions,  which  not  even  a  solemn  decision  of  the  judicial 
authorities  failed  to  dispel  entirely.  My  enemies  dared  to  insinuate  that 
Laurent  Comevin  had  been  the  witness  of  a  crime.” 

Jean’s  brains  reeled  at  the  idea  of  such  audacity  as  the  count  displayed. 
“  We  did  not  come  here  to  ask  for  an  account  of  our  father’s  death,”  he 
interrupted. 

M.  de  Combelaine  did  not  wink.  “  It  would  be  quite  natural  if  you 
did,”  he  blandly  replied,  “  especially  after  the  detestable  reports  which  have 
been  circulated.  Were  you  to  do  so,  I  should  reply  that  all  the  influence 
and  credit  I  possess  have  been  employed  in  trying  to  find  your  father.  Yes, 
all  that  it  is  humanely  possible  to  do  I  have  done — uselessly,  alas! — as  I  can 
Bhow  you.”  Leon  was  about  to  speak,  but  De  Combelaine  stopped  him 
with  a  gesture,  and  went  on.  “  Permit  me.  When  I  am  attacked  I  must 
be  allowed  to  defend  myself.  I  knew  the  unfortunate  situation  of  your 
mother.  I  ascertained  it  all  from  a  person  who  is  your  mother’s  sister — 
your  aunt,  therefore— and  a  lady  for  whom  I  have  an  especial  regard.  I 
speak  of  Madame  Flori  Misri.  But  was  it  possible  for  me  to  openly  aid  your 
mother,  worthy  as  she  was  ?  Of  course  not,  for  it  would  have  been  to  give 
my  enemies  an  opportunity  for  circulating  even  greater  falsehoods.  I  told 
Flora  to  assist  her  sister,  but  Madame  Comevin  rejected  her  help  most 
haughtily.  Was  that  my  fault  ?  If  you  doubt  my  good  will  towards  your 
family,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  was  through  my  influence  that  your 
grandparents  each  obtained  a  lucrative  position.  I  would  also  remind  you 
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that  I  have  secured  for  one  of  your  mother’s  brothers  a  sinecure  which  places 
him  above  want.” 

Jean  Comevin  could  not  endure  another  word.  A  succession  of  slaps  on 
his  cheek  could  not  have  enraged  him  more  than  this  enumeration  of  certain 
relatives,  all  of  whom  he  held  in  utter  horror.  “  Enough!  ”  he  exclaimed 
in  a  threatening  tone;  “  I  have  told  you  that  it  was  not  for  ourselves  we 
came  here.  We  were  sent  by  our  intimate  friend — by  our  brother  Raymond, 
the  son  of  General  Delorge.” 

Remarkable  as  had  been  M.  de  Combelaine’s  composure,  he  started  now. 
“Ah !  What  does  he  want  of  me  ?  ” 

“Raymond  Delorge  wishes  to  revenge  his  father,”  cried  Jean;  “he 
wishes  to  meet  you  in  a  duel - ” 

M.  de  Combelaine  was  far  too  intelligent  not  to  have  looked  forward 
to  something  of  this  kind.  His  features  were  unmoved,  but  his  colour 
changed.  He  was  evidently  holding  himself  in  check.  After  a  moment’s 
silence  he  replied:  “I  don’t  know  that  I  blame  Monsieur  Raymond 
Delorge  ;  I  should  do  the  same  were  I  in  his  place.  But  I — I  cannot  accept 
the  meeting  he  proposes.” 

“And  yet,  sir - ” 

“I  declare  that  a  duel  between  us  is  Bimply  impossible,”  interrupted  the 
count.  “Yes,  it  is  true  I  killed  General  Delorge,  but  it  was  in  self- 
defence,  for  I  loved  him,  and  I  only  fought  with  him  after  I  had  been 
insulted  and  threatened  by  him  ;  and  after  this  horrible  misfortune,  after 
killing  the  father,  would  you  have  me  run  the  risk  of  killings  the  son  ?  No, 
not  at  any  price  !  On  the  day  following  that  deplorable  duel  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Elysee,  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  never  to  fight  again,  and  I  shall  keep 
that  oath,  no  matter  what  happens.” 

“  That  is  a  prudent  decision  when  a  man  has  a  great  deal  to  lose,”  mut¬ 
tered  Ldon  Cornevin. 

M.  de  Combelaine  must  have  also  sworn  that  he  would  keep  his  temper, 
for  he  did  not  wince.  “I  have  given  you  my  decision,  gentlemen,”  he 
said.. 

But  L3on  had  something  more  to  say.  “  I  shall  not  urge  you,  sir,”  he 
replied,  in  an  icy  tone,  ‘  ‘  only  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  your  refusal - ” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“Raymond  is  determined  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  to  which  he  considers 
himself  entitled - ” 

“Sir - ” 

“  He  will  stop  at  nothing  to  compel  you  to  accede  to  his  wishes ;  he  will 
resort  to  violence - ” 

“Not  a  word  more,  sir,”  cried  De  Combelaine,  starting  up.  “Not  a 
word  more  !  ”  and  with  a  convulsive  gesture  his  hand  involuntarily  grasped 
one  of  the  revolvers  lying  on  the  table.  The  Combelaine  of  bygone  times, 
the  quarrelsome  gambler,  to  whom  a  duel  was  almost  an  every  day  affair, 
seemed  resuscitated.  “  You  do  not  know  the  kind  of  man  I  am,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “You  do  not  know  that  if  a  human  being  had  formerly  spoken  as 
you  have  just  done  he  would  not  have  left  this  room  alive  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to  have  left  you  in  ignorance  of  our 
friend’s  intentions?  ”  asked  Ldon,  calmly. 

De  Combelaine  started  forward  with  a  terrible  gesture.  u  Very  well, 
then,”  he  cried,  “  at  the  first  indication  of  any  violence  from  Raymond 
Delorge,  I  — — ”  But  he  stopped  short,  being  greatly  agitated. 
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At  last,  however,  he  mastered  himself  with  a  superhuman,  effort. 
“Nothing,”  he  replied;  “nothing!”  And  so  saying,  he  laid  down  the 
revolver  he  held ;  and  then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  although  his  voice  still 
trembled,  he  continued.  “  This  affair  is  too  grave  a  one  for  me  to  give  a 
positive  answer  without  consideration.  Will  Monsieur  Delorge  grant  me 
twenty-four  hours  ?  ” 

“Most  certainly.” 

“  Then,  gentlemen,  give  me  your  address.  At  noon — on  the  day  after 
to-morrow — one  of  my  friends  will  call  upon  yon,  and  let  you  know  my 
decision.” 

Feeling  much  disturbed,  and  not  all  pleased  with  themselves,  the  two 
brothers  left  the  house,  where  shame  was  veiled  with  splendour.  They  felt 
they  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  accepting  this  mission  from  Raymond, 
and  they  had  only  too  clearly  understood  what  De  Combelaine  meant  from 
his  very  first  words.  This  man  had  not  merely  murdered  General  Delorge, 
but  their  own  father  as  well,  and  he  had  instantly  availed  himself  of  their 
false  position.  Had  he  not  at  once  confounded  them  with  their  mother’s 
family,  with  that  family,  alas !  the  sons  of  which  grew  up  for  the  prison 
of  Mazas,  and  the  daughters  for  Saint  Lazare  !  Had  he  not  taunted  them 
with  what  he  had  done  for  their  grandparents  ?  Had  he  not  boasted  that 
their  aunt,  their  mother’s  sister,  Flora  Misri,  was  his  mistress  ?  What  a 
disgrace.  And  yet  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear  all  these  insults  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  impudence.  “  The  scoundrel !”  cried  Jean,  as  they  passed 
through  the  gate.  “I  should  have  preferred  his  firing  on  us  ysdth  the 
revolver  he  had  in  his  hand.” 

L6on  shook  his  head.  “We  are  children,”  he  said,  “  and  we  have  been 
guilty  of  the  most  abject  piece  of  folly.  When  a  man  attacks  a  wild  beast 
he  ought  to  bo  armed  well  enough  to  kill  it.  W e  attacked  Combelaine,  and 
we  are  unarmed.  This  man  had  forgotten  us — but  we  have  recalled  our  exist¬ 
ence  to  him,  and  reminded  him  that  we  may  become  dangerous.  He  won't 
fight — but  our  imprudence  will  cost  us  dear.” 

The  two  brothers  well  knew  that  Raymond  was  expecting  them  with  keen 
anxiety,  but  circumstances  werenowjo  critical,  and  they  felt  themselves 
charged  with  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  that  they  determined  to  consult  M. 
Roberjot  before  seeing  their  friend,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  secrecy 
which  he  had  exacted  from  them.  The  lawyer  was  just  takinghis  seat  at  table 
when  they  were  ushered  in.  “Ah !  ”  he  cried,  “is  Master  Jean  in  trouble 
again  ?” 

L6on  was  greatly  embarrassed,  but  still  he  accurately  related  the  whole 
affair — Raymond’s  entreaties — their  spell  of  waiting  in  the  ante-room— the 
talk  of  the  tradespeople — De  Combelaine’s  reception,  his  refusal  and  anger, 
and  final  request  for  twenty-four  hours’  delay.  M.  Roberjot  waited  till  the 
young  fellow  had  finished,  and  then  angrily  exclaimed,  “The  devil  take 
you  1”  Leon,  who  was  utterly  aghast,  attempted  to  speak;  but  the  lawyer 
would  not  listen.  “  That  your  brother  Jean  should  be  guilty  of  such  folly,” 
he  cried  “  does  not  surprise  me ;  but  you,  L6on — a  sensible  fellow,  a  sage,  a 
philosopher - ” 

“  But,  sir,”  expostulated  L4on,  “  if  we  had  not  yielded  to  Raymond  he 
would  have  appealed  to  the  first  person  he  saw - ” 

“But  why  on  earth  did  you  not  tell  me,  gentlemen?  I  would  have 
shown  Raymond  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  if  he  had  persisted  I  should 
have  collared  him  and  said  :  *  Look  here,  young  man,  before  fighting  with 

any  other  person  you  must  first  fight  with  me.’  ”  Roberjot  was  so  angry 
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that  he  forgot  to  eat,  and  with  his  knife  in  one  hand  and  his  fork  in  the  other, 
he  gesticulated  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  “  So 
your  idea,”  he  continued  “  is  that,  when  you  have  a  mortal  enemy,  and  see  him 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  you  ought  to  call  out  to  him  to  take  care?” 

When  Jean  Cornevin,  who  was  a  rash,  headstrong  fellow,  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  folly,  he  owned  it  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  but  Leon,  cold 
and  grave  by  nature,  was  destitute  of  this  ingratiating  quality.  He  did  not 
like  to  seem  in  the  wrong,  and  if,  however,  he  was  shown  his  mistake,  he 
was  all  the  more  disposed  to  persist  in  it.  “  I  don’t  see,”  he  answered,  in 
rather  a  piqued  tone,  “  how  our  step  can  change  Monsieur  de  Combelaine’s 
situation.” 

Roberjot  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Since  you  don’t  see  it,”  said  he,  “  I 
will  explain.  For  the  last  ten  years  De  Combelaine  has  improved  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  coup  d'€tat.  For  ten  years  he  has  been 
receiving  vast  sums.  He  sells  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  friends.  He 
makes  money  at  the  Bourse  out  of  the  secrets  that  are  confided  to  him,  or 
that  he  surprises  ;  and  he  draws  at  sight  on  the  imperial  purse.  However, 
where  is  he  to-day  ?  Of  all  the  millions  he  has  handled,  nothing  remains  but 
the  regret  that  he  has  not  had  more,  and  a  mad  longing  to  recover  them.  His 
situation  is  just  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  2nd  of  December.  No,  I  am 
mistaken — it  is  worse  ;  for  he  is  ten  years  older ;  he  has  less  courage  and 
far  moro  extravagant  habits.  His  creditors  harassed  him  then  for  hundreds 
of  francs,  but  to-day  they  worry  him  for  millions.” 

“Yes,  but  he  has  resources,”  murmured  Ldon. 

“  He  had  them,  it  is  true ;  but  he  has  them  no  longer.  No,  not  one , 
they  are  all  exhausted.  He  has  no  influence  to-day,  for  he  has  abused  and 
used  it  for  himself,  his  mistresses,  and  the  first  scamps  who  came  to  him 
with  well-lined  pockets.  Not  one  of  his  friends  would  lend  him  a  hundred 
louis,  and  his  signature  is  not  worth  a  hundred  sous.  Do  you  know  how  the 
emperor  would  reply  to  his  cries  of  distress  ?  By  ten  thousand  francs  a  year 
in  quarterly  payments !  How  would  he  live  in  that  case,  he  who  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  realizes  this  fully  well,  and  so  he 
is  talking  of  marrying.” 

“  Of  marrying  ?  ” 

“And  why  not  ?  You  wouldn’t  give  him  your  daughter  if  you  had  one — 
nor  would  I ;  but  other  people  don’t  think  as  we  do.” 

“  But  this  man - ” 

“  This  man,  my  dear  boy,  will  give  his  wife  the  title  of  countess,  which 
will  stand  for  a  time,  and  he  will  open  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries  for  her. 
This  man,  if  his  father-in-law  is  not  absolutely  notorious,  will  have  him 
decorated — perhaps  elected  deputy,  or  possibly  senator.” 

Jean  smiled.  “  This  lawyer  believes  in  parliamentary  functions,  at  all 
events,”  he  thought. 

But  L^on  did  not  smile.  “Well,  then  why  doesn’t  M.  de  Combelaine 
marry,”  he  asked,  “  if  his  wife’s  dowry  would  set  him  afloat  again  ?  ” 

“  That  is  precisely  what  I  could  not  find  out  for  some  time,”  answered 
Roberjot ;  “but  I  know  now.  He  dares  not - ” 

“Oh!” 

“  He  dares  not,  because  there  is  a  certain  person  who  has  designs  on  him, 
and  this  person  knows  so  many  of  his  secrets  that  he  dares  not  make  aa 
enemy  of  her.  He  cannot  marry  her,  nor  will  she  allow  him  to  marry  any 
one  else.” 

“And  who  is  this  person  ?  ” 
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“Oh  !  you  know  her,”  answered  the  advocate,  and,  after  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  added  : — “  It  is  Madame  Flora  Misri — the  woman  who,  while  De 
Combelaine  was  throwing  money  out  of  the  window,  picked  it  up  and 
invested  it.  She  is  a  shrewd,  managing  woman,  notwithstanding  all  her 
affected  airs.  She  is  a  good  accountant,  and  has  managed  affairs  so  well 
that  slow  when  the  count  is  ruined  to  that  degree  that  he  hardly  knows 
where  to  find  twenty-five  louis,  Flora  is  wealthy,  with  fully  a  million  arid  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  her  notary.” 

It  was  with  manifest  impatience— the  impatience  of  a  man  whose  wound 
is  touched — that  Ldon  listened.  “  In  that  case,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  see  what 
possible  influence  our  step  can  have  on  De  Combelaine’s  determination.” 

The  lawyer  smiled.  “  Obstinate,  as  usual,”  he  rejoined,  and  then  he  added, 
quickly:  “  But  let  us  go  on.  Monsieur  de  Combelaine  is  at  the  end  of  his 
tether.  A  good  dowry  would  save  him ;  but,  as  I  said,  he  does  not  wish  ta 
marry  Flora  Misri,  and  she  does  not  -wish  him  to  marry  any  one  else.  Of 
course  he  meant  to  do  something  to  get  himself  out  of  the  mess,  and  what 
was  it  ?  At  all  events  he  is  so  pressed,  he  cannot  wait,  and  I  believe  he 
would  have  embarked  on  6ome  perilous  enterprise  which  would  have  settled 
his  fate.  However,  you  select  just  the  very  moment  to  call  out  to  him, 

*  Look  out,  your  enemies  are  watching  you  !  ’  Don’t  you  see  that  he  will 
be  prudent  now.  ‘  Forewarned  means  forearmed.’  ” 

Leon  was  obstinate,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  denying  tangible  evidence. 
“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  he,  “  I  had  not  looked  so  far.  We  have  been  even 
madder  than  I  supposed.  But  now  what  are  we  to  do  ?  For  this  is  the 
question  I  came  to  ask.” 

Having  finished  his  breakfast,  Roberjot  rose  from  table.  “  If  I  were 
free,”  he  said,  “  I  would  go  with  you,  but  I  have  business  to  attend  to ;  still, 
I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  to  receive  the  message  from  Monsieur  de 
Combelaine.  Try  to  make  Raymond  hear  reason  in  the  meantime.” 

This  was  more  easily  advised  than  executed,  for,  on  learning  what  M. 
de  Combelaine  had  said,  and  that  his  friends  had  consulted  M.  Roberjot, 
Raymond  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  declaring  that  it  was  a  terrible  thing  not 
to  have  a  friend  in  whom  he  could  confide.  The  next  day,  however, 
when  the  lawyer  appeared,  the  young  fellow  seemed  calm,  either  because 
reflection  had  sobered  him,  or  because  he  was  more  impressed  by  Roberjot 
than  he  wished  to  let  it  appear. 

“  I  am  punctual,  I  hope !  ”  said  tha  lawyer,  gaily.  “  Has  any  one 
come  ?  ” 

“Not  yet,”  answered  Ldon.  And  without  allowing  the  advocate  time 
for  a  rejoinder,  the  young  fellow  drew  him  to  an  open  window,  and 
quickly  whispered  :  “  I  am  troubled  about  Raymond.  I  know  him.  He  is 
quiet,  as  you  see,  but  it  is  only  because  he  is  meditating  some  folly  in  case 
De  Combelaine  persists  in  his  refusal.” 

“And  he  will  persist,”  answered  Roberjot,  “I  am  certain  of  that.  But 
re-assure  yourselves,  my  measures  are  taken.  There  comes  our  ambassador 
I  believe.” 

A  brougham  drawn  by  two  magnificent  horses  was  just  drawing  up 
in  front  of  the  house.  A  stout  man  alighted,  and  went  in ;  and  a  minute 
later  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  friends.  He  was  a  heavily 
whiskered  man  of  forty-five,  altogether  too  well  dressed,  with  tight-fitting 
pearl-gray  gloves,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting.  “  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  thre¬ 
shold,  and  I  oome — I  oome — But  the  rest  of  his  words  died  away  o«  hi* 
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lips,  and  a  sudden  pallor  overspread  his  countenance.  He  had  seen  M. 
Roberjot  near  the  window.  “You  here  ?  ”  he  stammered — “you.” 

“Myself,  dear  M.  Verdale,”  replied  the  lawyer,  with  the  most  ironical 
politeness.  “  I  am  the  friend,  the  intimate  friend,  you  understand,  of  M. 
Raymond  Delorge,  and  I  have  come  to  know  what  Count  de  Combelaine’s 
friends  have  advised  him  to  do.” 

Raymond,  Jean,  and  Leon  were  utterly  amazed.  What  connection  was 
there  between  these  two  men  ?  Some  secret  plainly,  for  the  one  seemed  the 
submissive  slave  of  the  other.  Verdale’s  gay,  patronizing  air  had  left  him, 
and  his  attitude  had  become  most  humble.  “  We  have  decided,”  he  said, 
with  some  little  hesitation,  “  that  the  count  ought  not  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  M.  Raymond  Delorge.  who,  we  trust,  will  understand  why  this  duel  is 
an  impossibility.  If  he  should  see  fit  to  put  certain  threats  he  has  made 
mto  execution,  my  friend  the  count,  will  have  him  bound  over  to  keep  the 
^eace.” 

Very  well,’’  rejoined  the  lawyer,  coldly,  “  we  will  talk  the  matter  over.” 

But  hardly  had  Verdale  retired,  or,  rather,  fled  from  the  spot,  than  Ray¬ 
mond's  anger  burst  forth.  “  He  will  have  me  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
will  he  ?  Well,  we’ll  see.  This  very  evening,  at  the  opera,  I’ll  give  him 
an  opportunity.” 

Leon  and  Jean  thought  that  the  lawyer  would  give  an  angry  answer,  but 
not  at  all ;  he  simply  walked  towards  the  door,  calmly  opened  it,  and  there 
on  the  threshold,  now,  stood  Madame  Delorge. 

“My  mother!”  stammered  Raymond,  considerably  disconcerted. 

“Yes,  your  mother!”  said  she,  advancing  to  meet  him.  “Fortunately, 
a  friend  has  warned  her  of  your  folly.  Poor  foolish  boy  ?  Don’t  you 
realize  that  to  call  M.  de  Combelaine  out  is  to  acknowledge  his  innocence. 
Do  men  fight  with  cowardly  assassins  ?  To  let  him  cross  his  sword  with 
yours  would  be  to  relinquish  all  claim  on  justice.  And  justice  must  be 
done  to  us,  Raymond.  Your  father  must  be  avenged  !  ” 

III. 

In  warning  Madame  Delorge,  Eoberjot  had  proved  that  he  well  understood 
Raymond’s  character.  He  knew  that  he  himself  would  have  vainly  expended 
time  and  eloquence  in  trying  to  turn  Raymond  from  a  design  so  long 
cherished,  a  design  which  he  had  come  to  regard  not  only  as  excellent,  but 
practicable.  However,  his  mother’s  entreaties  won  from  him  a  solemn 
promise  to  relinquish  it.  “  You  have  done  me  a  sorry  favour,”  he  said,  a 
few  days  later,  to  Eoberjot.  “  Before  interfering,  you  ought  to  have  learned 
something  of  my  life.  Do  you  know  that  since  my  father’s  death,  never  a 
day  has  passed  without  my  mother  showing  me  the  sword,  sealed  in  its 
scabbard,  which  hangs  above  my  father’s  portrait.  ‘  Remember,  my  son,’ 
she  says,  *  that  yours  is  the  task  and  the  right  to  avenge  your  father.’  Do 
you  know  that  now,  after  ten  years,  my  father’s  place  is  daily  laid  at  our 
table,  and  that  I  never  take  my  seat  without  my  mother’s  eyes  turning  to 
the  empty  chair,  without  her  saying  in  a  cold,  measured  tone,  *  This  chair 
will  alwavs  be  placed  here,  Raymond,  until  justice  has  been  done  to  us!’ 
Do  you  know  that  even  my  sister — even  our  old  servant  Krauss — keeps 
paying  to  me,  that  it  is  for  me  to  punish  the  assassin  ?  ”  Hot  tears  of  rage 
stood  in  the  unhappy  young  man’s  eyes,  and  it  was  in  a  stifled  voice  that  be 
continued:  “With  this  constant  reference  to  the  subject,  how  could  my 
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imagination  remain  unexcited  ?  Is  it  living  to  be  taunted  by  the  spectre  of 
my  assassinated  father  ?  I  had  found  the  means,  as  I  thought,  the  only 
means — a  duel — and  you  have  prevented  it.  But  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do — for  do  something  I  must — and  at  once  ?  Q-ive  me 
some  advice?  Ah  !  I  see  that  you  are  going  to  say  to  me,  as  my  mother 
said:  ‘Let  us  wait  !’  Wait!  And  for  what — a  miracle?  Ah!  I  lack 
faith  in  that  advice.  There  are  no  more  miracles,  and  we  shall  wait  until 
De  Combelaine  dies  in  his  bed.” 

Raymond’s  despair  was  increased  by  the  thought  that  Combelaine  and 
his  friends  would  regard  him  as  a  boyish  boaster — who  talked  more  than  he 
acted.  “How  these  people  will  laugh  at  us!”  he  said  to  L6on  Comevin. 
But  De  Combelaine  did  not  laugh,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent  events. 

On  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School,  Raymond  Delorge  had  entered 
VEcole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdcs,  and  was  a  State  engineer  by  profession.  As  to 
Leon,  he  loathed  any  employment  under  government,  and  therefore  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  a  railway  company,  and  as  his  abilities  were  of  a  high 
order  and  his  knowledge  very  considerable,  he  was  allowed  at  first  to  hope  for, 
and  finally  promised,  a  situation  corresponding  with  his  deserts,  and  the 
services  he  had  already  rendered  to  the  company.  He  believed  himself,  on 
the  eve  of  obtaining  this  situation,  when  one  morning  the  manager  sent  for 
him,  and  in  the  most  embarrassed  way,  announced  that  it  had  been  decided, 
in  opposition  to  his  own  advice  and  wishes,  to  give  the  position  to  another 
candidate.  The  manager  added  that  he  was  the  more  worried  as  the  rival 
candidate  was  not  clever,  and - 

“  It  is  unfortunate,”  interrupted  Ldon  coldly ;  “  but  there  is  no  need  of 
any  apology.” 

However,  notwithstanding  his  philosophy,  L6on  was  in  reality  thunder¬ 
struck.  The  company’s  decision  was  all  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  man 
they  had  taken  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School — for  which 
establishment  railway  directors  usually  have  a  great  weakness.  “It  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible,”  he  said  to  his  mother,  who  was  more  afflicted 
than  himself  by  his  disappointment.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
obtained  a  key  to  the  mystery.  Difficulties  were  incessantly  thrown  in  his 
way  by  the  people  in  whose  employment  he  was,  until  at  last  it  became 
vlear  that  they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  him — or,  rather,  determined  to 
annoy  and  worry  him  into  forwarding  his  resignation.  But  why — why  P 

“  My  dear  Cornevin,”  said  the  chief  engineer  one  day,  “  you  have  some 
enemies  among  the  directors.” 

“  Impossible !  ”  cried  Leon. 

“  But  it  is  so — and  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  manager,  who  has  bravely 
stood  up  for  you,  you  would  long  since  have  been  grossly  insulted  !  ” 

On  hearing  this  a  ray  of  light  flashed  on  Ldon’s  mind.  However,  before 
aught  else,  he  determined  to  see  M.  Roberjot. 

“  Believe  me,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  you  must  not  show  fight — your  enemy 
is  M.  de  Maumussy.” 

“  I  thought  you  told  me  that  he  and  De  Combelaine  were  at  daggers 
drawn  P  ” 

“  Yes,  so  they  were ;  but  Raymond’s  imprudent  step  united  them  again 
against  the  common  enemy.  Now,  as  your  company  solicits  a  grant,  and 
has  need  of  Maumussy,  you  must  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  send  in  your 
resignation  at  once.  ” 

Raymond  was  fairly  enraged  when  he  heard  of  this.  “  Ah  !  Why  did 
you  not  allow  me  to  kill  that  venomous  reptile  De  Combelaine  ?  ”  he  cried. 
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Three  months  had  not  elapsed  since  Lion’s  resignation,  when  Paris,  and 
in  fact  all  Europe,  were  startled  by  an  attempt  to  murder  the  emperor.  An 
Italian,  Felice  Orsini,  accompanied  by  two  accomplices,  repaired  in  front  of 
the  Opera  House  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  tried  to  kill  Napoleon  III.  by 
throwing  several  explosive  bombs  under  his  carriage.  The  emperor  escaped, 
but  forty-seven  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Strangely  enough,  the 
police  had  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  this  attempt.  We  say  strangely 
enough,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  warned  that  a  large  number  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  bombs  had  been  manufactured  in  London.  Thay  had  been 
warned  of  Orsini’s  departure  for  France,  with  his  accomplices,  and  yet  these 
men  were  not  arrested,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  Paris  for 
nearly  a  month.  “  What  on  earth  were  the  police  thinking  of  ?  ”  remarked 
the  Parisians,  when  these  particulars  came  to  their  knowledge;  and  their 
astonishment  was  not  unreasonable.  Canler,  in  his  memoirs,  published  the 
following  year,  and  at  once  suppressed,  formally  accused  the  police  of  inca¬ 
pacity,  negligence,  and  something  even  worse.  The  result  was  that  the 
prefect  of  police  "sent  in  his  resignation.  “  The  least  he  can  do !  ”  muttered 
the  Parisians,  who  were  considerably  alarmed  for  their  personal  Bafety. 
However,  their  uneasiness  took  another  form  when  they  saw  General  Espi- 
nasse,  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  whose  reputation  for 
hardness  and  brutality  was  proverbial,  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  “  This 
minister  of  the  interior,  with  a  sabre  at  his  side,  is  certainly  no  improve¬ 
ment,”  said  one  of  the  newspapers,  for  which  saying  it  was  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed.  However,  the  paper  was  right,  and  a  few  days  later  a  law  was 
passed  which  armed  the  government  with  discretionary  powers.  Certain 
people,  more  imperialist  even  than  the  emperor,  hastened  to  express  their 
gratification  at  this  display  of  greater  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  attested  had  been  far  too  lenient.  One  of  them  even  said 
in  a  conical  way :  “  Orsini  has  done  some  good ;  he  has  shown  us  a  means 

of  getting  rid  of  troublesome  people.” 

That  was  cpiite  true,  for  the  police  made  arrests  on  all  sides,  without  dis¬ 
cernment  or  investigation.  It  was  imagined  that  their  zeal  would  abate 
when  it  had  been  clearly  established  that  the  Orsini  affair  was  not  a  national 
conspiracy,  but  the  work  of  foreigners  alone.  However,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Far  from  diminishing  after  Orsini’s  trial  and  execution,  the  number  of 
arrests  increased  throughout  France.  There  was  simply  a  little  more 
method — that  was  all.  And  once  more,  as  in  1852,  vessels  loaded  with  sus¬ 
pected  persons  set  sail  for  Cayenne  and  Lambessa.  Like  all  liberal-minded 
people;  Raymond  Delorge  and  Leon  Cornevin  were  painfully  impressed  by 
so  much  useless  violence,  and  wondered  how  it  would  all  end.  One  morning, 
they  had  just  risen,  when  the  valet  of  their  friend  M.  Roberjot  was  ushered 
in.  He  brought  a  hurried  note  from  his  master,  and  having  failed  to  find  a 
tab,  he  had  run  with  it  all  the  way  to  the  Rue  Pigalle.  This  is  what  M. 
Roberjot  wrote  to  Leon :  “  Send  your  brother  Jean  to  Belgium  or  England  on 
a  tour.  Let  him  start  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow,  this  morning  rather 
fcan  this  evening.” 

*  Jean  is  in  danger !  ”  cried  Raymond,  “  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  given 
fp  dabbling  in  politics.”  But  Leon  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  speak,  for 
»e  did  not  wish  to  hurt  Raymond’s  feelings  by  remarking  that  it  was  no 
doubt  M.  de  Comberlaine  who  had  devised  this  means  of  getting  rid  of  one 
*f  them.  “  Let  us  hasten  and  warn  Jean !  ”  added  Raymond,  and  at  onoe 
they  started  off. 

Jean  had  his  studio  in  a  new  building  on  the  Boulevard  d*  Clichy,  The 
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concierge,  -who  was  also  Jean’s  housekeeper,  was  standing  at  her  door  when 
the  two  young  men  reached  it.  “Ah!  gentlemen!”  she  cried,  “what  a 
terrible  business  !  ”  Lion’s  and  Raymond’s  hearts  sank  within  them.  Had 
they  arrived  too  late?  “Poor  Master  Jean  has  just  been  arrested,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  woman,  drying  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  apron.  “  They 
have  just  taken  him  away  in  a  cab.” 

Raymond  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  fairly  staggered  under  the  blow. 
However,  L6on  shook  off  his  own  apprehensions  in  his  wish  to  comfort  his 
friend.  “  Let  us  know  all  that  has  happened,”  he  quietly  asked. 

Several  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  witnessed  the  arrest, 
now  crowded  forward  to  listen.  “Come  into  my  room,”  said  the  woman; 
“we  can  be  overheard  here.”  And  as  the  young  men  followed  her,  she 
closed  the  door.  ‘  ‘  This  is  how  it  was,”  she  began ;  “  at  day-break  five  indi¬ 
viduals  arrived  and  asked  for  Jean  Cornevin,  the  artist.  I  was  going  to 
take  him  his  coffee  that  very  moment.  These  men  looked  so  odd  that  I  had 
a  great  mind  to  say  my  young  gentleman  was  in  the  country,  when  one  of 
them  threw  open  his  coat  and  showed  me  his  tricolour  seaff,  saying  to  me  : 
‘  No  nonsense,  now !  On  what  floor  is  this  fellow  Cornevin’ s  studio  P  ’  My 
heart  leapt  to  my  mouth,  and  I  almost  let  my  coffee  fall  on  the  floor.  'He 
lives  on  the  fifth  floor,  the  door  on  the  right,’  I  answered.  *  Good,’  said  the 
one  with  the  scarf,  who  was  a  commissary  of  police,  and  he  walked  up  the 
stairs  with  his  men.  But  he  did  not  tell  me  to  stay  behind,  so  I  went  too. 
Ah  !  if  I  could  only  have  warned  Master  Jean !  He  was  as  unsuspecting  as 
possible,  and  was  painting  in  his  studio,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  which 
was  open  on  account  of  the  stove  smoking.  He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not 
even  turn  round  on  hearing  the  footsteps,  but  merely  asked :  ‘  Who’s  there  ?  ’ 

‘  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  Arrest  me !  *  cried 
Master  Jean,  and  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  astonished.  '  Why  do  you  arrest 
me  P  ’  ‘  You  will  find  that  out  soon  enough,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  You  have 
only  to  follow  me  now.’  You  know,  gentlemen,  how  quick  Master  Jean  is. 
When  he  heard  this  rough  answer  he  turned  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  throw  his  palette  at  the  man’s  head.  But  he 
reflected  in  time,  and  began  to  dress,  while  the  police  looked  into  every  comer 
and  drawer.  When  he  saw  this  he  said  with  a  laugh  :  ‘  If  you  find  anything 
there,  please  show  it  to  me,  won’t  you  ?  ’  When  he  was  ready  he  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  write  a  note  to  his  mother,  but  was  refused,  and  then  they  led  him 
away.  There  was  a  vehicle  outside ;  he  got  in  with  two  of  the  men,  and  one 
of  them  on  the  box,  and  then  off  they  went.” 

When  the  woman’s  story  was  over  the  two  young  men  breathed  freely, 
for  they  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  Jean’s  first  arrest,  he  had  been  com¬ 
promised  by  the  papers  and  drawings  found  in  his  rooms.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  clear  that  nothing  had  been  discovered.  “The  most  important 
point  now, ’’said  L<5on,  “is  to  discover  where  my  poor  brother  has  been  taken.” 

The  woman  began  to  weep.  “  I  did  my  best,  gentlemen,”  she  sobbed — 
“I  was  all  ears — but  I  couldn’t  catch  a  word.  The  coachman  must  have 
received  his  orders  in  advance,  for  he  drove  off  without  a  word  being  said 
to  him.” 

“  But  was  nothing  said  to  you  ?  ”  asked  L6on. 

“  No,  sir,  nothing,  except  that  just  as  the  commissary  of  police  went  out 
he  handed  me  the  key,  and  said  I  was  responsible  to  master  Jean’s  family  for 
the  safety  of  all  the  property  he  left  in  the  rooms.” 

Leon  shuddered.  This  precaution  suggested  that  Jean  might  not  soon 
return  home. 
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“  Oil !  Jean,”  murmured  Raymond,  “  dear  unfortunate  friend.” 

But  Leon  was  cold  and  calm  again.  “  Give  me  that  key,”  he  said,  to  the 
concierge ,  “we  will  go  up  stairs.” 

At  the  first  glance  the  truth  of  the  woman’s  story  became  apparent.  It 
■was  evident  that  J ean  had  been  at  work  when  the  police  entered,  for  the  paint 
was  not  dry  on  the  canvas.  His  brushes  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  palette 
freshly  set  that  morning,  and  his  tubes  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  many 
of  them  having  been  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  rough  visitors.  By  the  way 
in  which  the  young  artist’s  working  blouse  was  tossed  on  the  chair,  it  was 
easy  to  divine  how  hastily  he  had  dressed.  In  short,  on  all  sides  there  were 
traces  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  police  to  discover  compromising  papers. 

“We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,”  said  Leon ;  “  we  must  find  out  this 
very  day  where  my  brother  is.” 

They  thereupon  hurried  to  inform  Madame  Delorge,  who,  on  hearing  the 
sad  news,  exclaimed  :  “  I  recognize  the  hand  of  Combelainein  this  ;  ”  and, 
less  generous  than  Leon  had  been,  she  added  to  her  son,  “And  this  is 
the  result  of  your  senseless  provocation.” 

More  exasperated  even  than  all  the  others,  Ducoudray  on  his  side 
exclaimed:  “  Why  does  not  De  Combelaine  have  us  all  arrested  ?  ” 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep  Madame  Comevin  in 
ignorance  of  her  son’s  arrest  for  a  few  days,  for  were  he  to  be  liberated  at 
once  she  would  be  saved  an  immense  amount  of  anxiety.  However,  this 
kind  consideration  was  useless,  for  Jean’s  concierge  had  been  to  see  Madame 
Comevin,  and  had  told  her  everything ;  and  while  the  friends  sat  delibe¬ 
rating  as  to  the  steps  they  should  take  the  poor  mother  eame  in  looking  as 
pale  as  death  but  with  flashing  eyes.  “  la  this  true?  ”  she  cried.  No  one  dared 
answer.  “  It  is  true,  then — the  wretches  have  taken  my  son  now,  as  they 
did  my  husband !  As  I  came  here  I  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  carriage  in 
which  I  recognized  M.  de  Combelaine  and  Flora  Misri,  smiling  and  happy. 
Oh,  my  God,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  Thy  justice  !  ”  And,  crushed  by  grief 
she  sank  on  to  a  sofa  and  burst  into  tears. 

At  that  moment  M.  Roberjot’s  valet  arrived  with  another  letter  from  his 
master.  “  At  the  same  time,  as  I  sent  a  warning  to  you  this  morning  I  sent 
another  to  Jean.  Alas  !  I  was  myself  warned  too  late,  for  when  my  mes¬ 
senger  reached  the  spot  Jean  had  already  been  arrested.  Find  out  if  you 
can  where  he  was  taken.  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  this  on  my  side  also.” 

But  in  vain  for  four  days  did  Jean’s  friends  besiege  the  doors  of  every 
jail  in  Paris.  The  only  intelligence  they  could  obtain  came  to  L6on  from  an 
official  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  a  man  who  was  colder  than  the  iron  chain 
of  a  well  and  more  discreet  than  a  prison  door.  “  Your  brother  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  health,”  he  said;  “this  is  all  I  can  tell  you  to-day.  Come  back  in  a 
fortnight.” 

“That  is  precisely  what  they  said  to  me,”  sighed  the  poor  mother,  “when 
I  went  there  to  ask  for  my  husband.  I  shall  never  see  my  son  again !  ” 

However,  on  the  fifth  day  after  Jean’s  arrest  one  of  his  artist  friends 
came  with  a  letter  he  had  received,  and  which  Jean  had  addressed  to  him, 
fearing  that  a  direction  in  the  name  of  Comevin  would  cause  it  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  This  is  what  he  wrote  :  “I  have  done  my  best  to  obtain  permission 
to  write  to  you,  and  I  am  refused.  However,  a  convict  with  whom  I  have 
been  talking  says  that  for  ten  francs  he  will  get  a  letter  posted.  I  would 
gladly  give  a  thousand  to  be  certain  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  I  have 
been  at  Marseilles  since  yesterday,  and  I  have  never  been  in  better  health. 
Having  suspected  when  they  arrested  me  that  I  was  to  take  some  charming 
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trip,  I  provided  myself  with  linen  and  money — for"fortunately  I  had  some 
money  in  my  rooms.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  very  evening  I  shall 
be  sent  to  Guyana.  Ah  !  dearest  mother,  if  I  were  sure  that  you  were  not 
weeping  your  precious  eyes  out  I  should  be  delighted  with  this  voyage.  J ust 
think  of  the  superb  studies  I  can  make  for  future  pictures.  Don’t  be  dis¬ 
tressed,  dear  mother;  all  will  come  right  again.  I  kiss  you  again  and 
again.” 

This  tender  letter,  which  was  so  like  J ean  in  its  careless  gaiety,  calmed 
Madame  Cornevin’s  grief  for  the  time  being,  but  did  not  dispel  her  fears. 
She  pictured  her  beloved  son,  living  among  criminals  and  condemned  to  the 
companionship  of  convicts.  She  saw  him  hurried  on  board  of  a  ship  between 
a  double  file  of  soldiers.  She  followed  him  in  her  thoughts  until  her  tears 
burst  forth.  “I  Bhall  never  see  him  again!”  she  cried.  However,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  Raymond  and  LOon  set  out  for  Marseilles,  wishing 
to  be  near  their  brother  and  friend — hoping  to  see  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  he  was  not  deserted  and  forgotten.  But  they  were  too  late.  The  vessel 
in  which  Jean  had  embarked  had  gone  two  hours.  So  they  were  told,  indeed, 
by  a  young  woman  whom  they  met  at  the  docks.  She  carried  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  was  sadly  watching  the  horizon.  Far  off  a  light  cloud  trailed 
across  the  sky.  She  pointed  to  it  and  said  :  “  That  is  the  smoke,  the  smoke 
of  the  ship.”  Alas!  it  bore  away  her  husband,  the  father  of  her  child. 
“What  will  become  of  me  ?  ”  she  sobbed.  “What  will  become  of  me  and 
my  little  one  ?  ” 

Alas!  How  many  similar  complaints  rose  towards  the  God  of  Justice 
from  all  parts  of  France  in  those  grim  days  of  fiendish  despotism. 

The  newspapers  were  silent.  Had  they  spoken  their  existence  would  have 
been  compromised.  General  Espinasse  ruled  with  a  heavy  hand,  and  yet  the 
empire  was  in  reality  no  stronger  than  before.  The  government  began  to 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to  arouse  the  nation  from  the  apathy 
into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  this  something  could  only  be  war.  The  emperor 
hesitated  between  two  pretexts  which  offered  equal  advantages — the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Poland  or  the  freedom  of  Italy.  Italy,  served  by  Cavour,  won  the 
day.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1859,  the  emperor  announced  to  the  French  nation 
that  he  was  about  to  draw  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  that  he  should  not  sheath  it  again  until  he  had  freed  Italy 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  a  war  with  Austria 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  excitement  was  very  great.  This  war,  impo¬ 
litic  as  it  was,  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes.  The  regiments 
marched  through  Paris  with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  and  when,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  the  emperor  left  the  Tuileries  to  drive  to  the  Lyons  station, 
he  was  welcomed  with  such  acclamations  as  had  never  before  met  his  ears, 
and  as  he  was  never  to  hear  again.  This  day  was  indeed  his  one  solitary  day 
of  popularity  throughout  his  reign. 

But  Italy  was  not  freed  to  the  Adriatic.  After  the  victory  of  Magenta — 
which  gave  General  MacMahon  a  marshal’s  baton  and  the  title  of  duke,  and 
when  General  Espinasse  was  killed — after  the  glorious  and  bloody  fight  of 
Solferino,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Emperors  of  France  and  of 
Austria,  Napoleon  III.  and  Francis  Joseph,  had  met  at  Villa  Franca,  and  had 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  peace  which  was  signed.  Were  the  promises  of  the 
imperial  proclamation  declaring  that  Italy  should  be  freed  fulfilled  ?  By  no 
means.  And  this  was  why  the  peace  enraged  the  Italians.  Why  had  the 
emperor  abandoned  his  plans  P  Some  Baid  from  fear  of  revolution— others, 
that  he  had  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  great  powers,  who  dreaded 
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a  universal  war.  At  all  events,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  the  deception  was 
cruel,  and  the  irritation  great.  The  return  of  the  army  was  very  unlike  its 
departure.  “What  good  has  this  war  done  us  ?  ”  people  asked,  and  they 
commented  sharply  on  the  blunders  of  the  campaign,  which  short  as  it  had 
been,  had  fully  revealed  the  weakness  of  French  military  organization.  The 
troops,  it  was  asserted,  had  not  been  concentrated'with  fitting  rapidity.  The 
arrangements  had  been  faulty  in  every  respect.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  were 
literally  without  bread  to  eat ;  and  more  than  once  they  had  lacked  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  generals,  moreover,  had  not  acted  in  unison,  and  patriotism  had 
not  driven  rivalry  from  their  hearts.  When  peace  was  signed  Marshal  Neil 
and  Marshal  Canrobert  quarrelled  so  violently  that  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  interfere,  or  a  duel  would  certainly  have  taken  place. 

However,  with  his  extraordinary  pretensions  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  nations,  Napoleon  III.  could  not  possibly 
perpetuate  in  France  the  system  of  repression  which  had  followed  the 
Orsini  affair.  So,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1859,  there  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  a  decree  which  said :  “  Amnesty  full  and  entire  is  granted  to  all 
persons  arrested  in  virtue  of  the  law  on  Public  Safety.” 

“  Good  Heavens !  ”  cried  Madame  Cornevin,  when  Raymond  told  her  the 
news ;  “I  am  going  to  see  my  boy  again.” 

Jean  was  living.  His  health  had  not  suffered,  and  during  his  year’s 
absence  he  had  contrived  to  write  to  them  pretty  often.  After  an  inter¬ 
minable  voyage  he  had  been  landed  at  the  Devil’s  Island,  the  smallest  of  the 
Salvation  Isles,  and  also  the  dreariest,  as  all  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  to 
furnish  materials  for  boats,  and  to  lessen  the  chances  of  escape.  “For 
the  first  time,”  wrote  Jean  to  his  brother,  “I  feel  utterly  discouraged  when 
I  look  at  the  low  sandy  beach,  swept  incessantly  by  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
where  there  is  not  a  tree,  merely  a  few  scanty  shrubs  to  be  seen,  and  where 
there  are  no  other  signs  of  civilization  but  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  various 
buildings,  half  forts  and  half  prisons.”  Fortunately,  however,  Jean  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  crushed.  “  It  would  please  the  persons  who 
sent  me  here  too  much,”  he  wrote,  “  and  as  I  have  no  other  way  of  annoying 
them,  I  intend  to  play  them  the  very  bad  trick  of  retaining  both  my  health 
and  my  spirits.” 

He  kept  his  word,  and  bore  up  without  a  murmur  under  the  rough  dis¬ 
cipline  of  jailors,  and  the  constant  society  of  criminals.  He  took  pains  to 
say,  also,  that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  had  been  greatly  exagge¬ 
rated.  “I  feel  my  pulse  every  morning,”  he  wrote,  “  I  look  at  my  tongue 
in  ray  shaving-glass.  I  watch  every  symptom  in  my  stomach,  but  all  in 
vain  :  I  cannot  discover  the  smallest  ailment.  It  took  me  some  little  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  food,  but  I  have  succeeded.  The  governor  of 
the  island,  who  is  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  met  me  yesterday,  examined  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  profound  surprise,  ‘  Upon  my  life  ! 
I  think  you  have  grown  fat.’  ‘,1s  that  forbidden  ?  ’  I  asked ;  ‘  and  if  it  is  not, 
I  propose  to  return  to  you  stouter  than  when  I  went  away.’  ” 

“What  a  fellow  he  is!”  cried  M..  Ducoudray,  quite  touched  by  this 
unconquerable  cheerfulness.  “I  do  believe  that  he  could  jest  on  the 
scaffold.” 

Jean’s  situation  on  the  Devil’s  Island  at  last  improved.  For  on  orders 
received  from  Cayenne  he  was  exempted  from  hard  labour,  and  given  a 
room  to  himself.  He  was  a  prisoner  still,  but  the  entire  island  was  his 
prison — it  belonged  to  him.  He  had  got  rid  of  the  odious  dormitory ;  ho 
had  a  retreat  to  himself,  where  he  could  sit  and  think  and  build  hopes  for 
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the  future.  He  was  at  last  able  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  for  -work  which 
had  tormented  him  for  months.  And  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  describing  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  sent  a  sketch  of  it.  “  You 
see,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  no  palace.  My  floor  is  beaten  earth,  my  roof  is 
the  coyer  of  a  huge  box ;  but  I  have  an  iron  bedstead,  a  chair,  and  an  un¬ 
heard-of  luxury,  a  mosquito  net,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  beholders.  ” 

His  cheerfulness  could  not  last,  however ;  lassitude  and  homesickness 
were  taking  possession  of  him,  when  an  unexpected  happiness  probably 
saved  his  life.  He  had  just  risen  one  morning,  when  the  governor  of  the 
island  came  in  and  told  him  that,  according  to  orders  just  received,  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  Cayenne.  Jean  knew  that  this  was  considered  very  desirable, 
and  had  seen  many  of  his  companions  leave  with  joy,  but  they  had  had 
some  protecting  influence  to  push  them,  or  else  possessed  the  art  of  persua¬ 
sion,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  knew  no  one,  and  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
bow  down  and  ask  for  favours.  It  was  therefore  with  some  distrust  that  he 
at  first  received  the  news.  “  Will  that  be  any  better  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Be  any  better,”  repeated  the  governor.  “Do  you  not  think  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  the  companionship  of  criminals  and  enjoy  a  semi-liberty 
in  the  midst  of  the  semi-civilization  of  a  Drench  colony  ?  What  a  question 
to  ask !  ” 

“But  changes  don’t  always  bring  happiness,”  murmured  Jean. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  in  changing  his  opinion.  The  sutler  at  the 
Devil’s  Island  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  time  past,  of  selling  Jean’s 
drawings  at  Cayenne.  One  of  them  had  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  leading  merchant  in  the  colony,  who,  struck  by  the  talent  they  dis¬ 
played,  had  interested  himself  in  the  artist’s  fate.  It  was  this  worthy  man 
who  received  Jean  at  the  dock  on  his  arrival  at  Cayenne,  “  You  will  come 
straight  to  my  house,”  he  said ;  and  Jean  welcomed  so  cordially,  and  treated 
with  such  unexpected  hospitality,  soon  recovered  his  spirits  and  self-reliance. 
He  had  made  many  plans  for  the  future,  when,  on  September  28th,  1859,  the 
proclamation  of  amnesty  reached  Cayenne. 

“  France’!  Am  I  then  to  see  France  again  ?  ’’  cried  Jean,  half  mad  with 
joy.  And  two  months  later  to  a  day,  he  held  his  mother  in  his  arms. 

“  All  our  sorrows  are  forgotten,”  she  murmured,  “  now  that  I  have  you 
here  once  more !  ” 

But  this  was  not  Jean’s  opinion.  The  very  night  of  his  return  he  took 
his  brother  and  Raymond  aside,  “  Listen,  my  friends,”  he  said  :  “I  have 
brought  a  great  joy  with  me,  I  believe,  from  Cayenne.  I  have  brought 
almost  the  certainty  that  our  father  is  not  dead !  ” 

IV* 

Jean  expected  a  shout  of  joy,  but  his  words  were  received  in  silence.  Leon 
and  Raymond  looked  at  him  as  if  they  thought  him  quite  mad.  “  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  saying,  my  dear  brother  ?  ”  asked  Leon,  gently. 

“Perfectly.” 

“  Then  why  have  you  waited  until  now  to  tell  us  this  ?  Why  have  you 
not  written  it  ?” 

“  Because  certain  secrets  can’t  be  confided  to  a  letter  when  one  is  a  pri¬ 
soner.  All  letters  must  be  delivered  open  to  one’s  jailer.”  And  without 
waiting  for  the  questions  which  he  read  in  his  companion’s  eyes,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  speaking  rapidly,  “  First,  I  must  tell  how  I  learned  what  I  know. 
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I  was  settled  comfortably  with  the  merchant  of  whom  I  wrote,  and  wanted 
to  bny  an  easel.  I  could  not  find  one,  and  then  asked  for  a  workman  who 
could  make  one. 

‘‘  I  was  sent  to  a  man  named  Nantel  who  had  been  transported  after 
the  coup  d'€lat ,  and  had  been  long  since  pardoned ;  but  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  France,  he  had  married  a  young  girl  of  the  colony,  and  was  making 
quite  a  little  fortune  by  his  ingenuity  in  preparing  hard-wood  roofing,  for 
in  Guyana  wood  takes  the  place  of  slates.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  about 
forty,  with  an  intelligent  face,  and  he  instantly  understood  what  I  wanted. 
He  promised  to  execute  the  commission  at  once,  and  I  gave  him  my  name 
and  address,  so  that  he  might  bring  the  easel  to  me  when  finished.  But 
instead  of  writing  down  the  address  in  a  little  book  he  had  taken  from  a 
drawer  for  the  purpose,  this  worthy  fellow  stood  looking  at  me  with  the 
strangest  expression,  ‘  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  ’  I  exclaimed. 

“‘Nothing,’ he  said,  ‘only  that  the  name  of  Comevin  brings  back  all 
sorts  of  recollections  to  me.’  ‘  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  of  the  name  ?  ’ 
I  asked.  ‘  Yes  ;  a  poor  fellow  exiled  like  myself  in  1851.’  At  this  reply,  I 
felt  hope  leap  in  my  heart,  and  I  cried  out :  ‘What  was  the  Christian  name 
of  the  man  you  speak  of  P  ’  ‘It  was  Laurent,’  answered  Nantel. 

“  ‘  This  was  conclusive.  Chance  ?  no  ;  Providence  had  led  me  to  this 
man  who  had  known  my  father,  who  had  seen  him  since  the  fatal  day  when 
he  was  tom  away  from  us,  and  who  could  probably  tell  me  something 
which  would  enable  me  to  trace  him.  ‘  I  am  the  son  of  Laurent  Comevin,’ 
I  said.  ‘  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find 
him,  and  we  were  finally  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  killed  during 

the  fatal  month  of  December - ’  ‘  No,  that  is  not  so,’  said  Nantel,  ‘  for  I 

was  with  him  at  Brest,  and  then  we  were  together  again  on  the  Devil’s 
Island.  ’  I  was  filled  with  rage  at  the  thought  that  my  father  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  same  spot  where  I  had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  at  the  idea, 
too,  that  his  feet  had  trod  those  rocks  where  I  had  sat  and  dreamed  of 
France  for  so  many  dreary  hours.  But  where  was  he  now  P  ’  ‘  Is  he 
dead  ?’  I  asked  in  a  trembling  voice  ;  ‘  did  he,  with  all  his  anxieties  telling 
on  him,  succumb  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  P  ’  ‘  No,’  answered  Nantel, 

‘  he  tried  to  escape,  and  I  have  always  fancied  he  succeeded ;  in  fact,  I  sub¬ 
sequently  saw  one  of  his  companions,  who  told  me  he  got  safely  off*’  ” 

Jean’s  excitement  was  affecting  his  listeners.  For  the  first  time  for  ten 
years  a  ray  of  light,  feeble  enough  to  be  sure,  but  a  certain  one, was  cast  on 
the  darkness  and  mystery  of  their  past. 

But  Jean  continued:  “As  you  may  imagine,  I  overwhelmed  Nantel  with 
questions,  whereupon  he  asked  me  to  follow  him  into  his  back  shop,  and 
said  he  must  think  the  whole  matter  over  and  would  tell  me  everything  he 
knew.  I  made  him  put  his  story  into  writing,  and  he  did  so  and  signed  it. 
And  in  fact  here  it  is.  So  saying  J ean  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  coarse 
paper,  covered  with  writing  in  an  uncultivated  hand,  and  began  to  read  it. 

“At  the  request  of  Jean  Cornevin,  artist,  exiled  to  Guyana,  I,  Antoine 
Nantel,  carpenter,  living  at  Cayenne,  write  all  I  know  of  the  history  of 
Laurent  Cornevin,  swearing  at  the  same  time  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1851,  I  was  in  the  Rue  du  Petit- 
Carreau,  where  there  was  a  barricade,  and  where  some  fighting  had  been 
going  on.  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  nearest  station-house.  The  next 
day  I  was  sent  to  Brest.  Anxiety  and  fatigue  made  me  ill,  and,  on  my 
arrival  at  Brest,  the  physician  ordered  me  to  the  hospital.  I  had  been  there 
a  week,  when  one  night  I  was  woke  up  by  a  loud  noise.  A  man  who  was 
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insensible  and  covered  with  blood  was  being  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  bed 
next  to  mine.  The  nurses  crowded  around  him,  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
cay,  “  If  he  revives  at  all  I  will  send  for  the  priest.”  But  ho  lay  unconscious 
all  night ;  still  when  the  surgeon-in-chief  came  and  looked  at  him  in  the 
morning,  he  said  ho  could  savo  him.  I  found  out  later  who  the  poor  fellow 
was ;  he  had  been  arrested  the  same  day  as  myBolf,  but,  on  reaching  Brest, 
had  managed  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  and  get  out  on  the  roof 
of  the  prison.  To  do  this  required  marvellous  agility  and  strength.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  an  enormous  height  on  to  the 
road  below.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  he  was  frightfully  injured  about  the 
head.  All  the  same,  however,  he  soon  got  better.  But  in  vain  did  I  try  to 
enter  into  conversation  witb  him ;  ho  would  only  answer  me  with  a  yes  or  a 
no — if  he  condescended  to  answer  at  all.  All  day  long  he  would  lie  fti  his 
bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tho  ceiling,  and  his  hands  clenohed.  But  at 
night  it  was  a  different  thing.  Then  I  heard  him  sob  more  than  once,  and 
mutter:  *  My  poor  wife  !  my  poor  children  !  ’  This  was  all  so  dreadful  to 
me  that  I  asked  the  matron  to  change  my  bed.  Of  course  I  was  laughed  at, 
but  my  neighbour  was  told  that  he  must  keep  quiet,  as  ho  troubled  the 
patients  near  him.  Thereupon  the  poor  fellow  looked  at  me  with  the  saddest 
eves  in  the  world,  and  said,  ‘lam  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.'  I  bad  only 
three  louis  in  the  world,  but  I  would  gladly  have  given  them  to  him  if  I 
hadn’t  asked  to  have  my  bed  changed,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  What  a  hard 
creature  I  am !  Here  I  am  without  a  human  being  to  regret.  No  one  cares 
whero  I  am  or  how  I  am.  And  here  is  this  poor  fellow  with  his  wife  and 
children  left  behind  him!  ’  I  naturally  begged  my  neighbour’s  pardon — he 
was  No,  23  and  I  22 — and  told  him  he  might  sigh  and  groan  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  But  after  that  I  never  heard  a  Bound,  and  this  was  really  worse 
than  before. 

“  One  afternoon  one  of  the  police  inspectors  came  into  the  ward.  He 
saw  No.  23  warming  himself  near  tho  stove,  so  he  went  up  to  him  and 
tapped  him  on  his  Bnoulder :  ‘Ah!  my  poor  Boutin,’ he  said  gaily,  ‘haye 
you  got  over  your  gymnastics?’  No.  23  did  not  reply.  ‘Are  you  deaf?’ 
asked  the  inspector. .  Tho  man  did  not  speak,  and  this  made  the  inspector 
got  furious.  ‘  Do  you  intend  to  answer  mo  ?  ’  ho  said.  ‘  Yes,  when  you  call 
me  by  my  right  name.’  The  inspector  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘  The  same 
old  notion !  ’  he  said  contemptuously.  ‘  My  name  is  not  Boutin,’  was  tbe  reply. 

“  ‘Ah  !  *  said  the  inspector,  ‘I  think  you  ought  to  bo  tired  pf  that  song. 
Listen  to  me,  take  my  advice,  and  give  up  denying  your  identity.  "Whai  on 
earth  is  the  use  of  such  obstinacy  ?  You  arc  known ;  you  were  arrested 
under  the  name  of  Boutin ;  you  were  sent  here  as  Boutin,  and  that  is  the  name 
inscribed  at  Brest.  Boutin  you  are,  and  Boutin  you  will  remain  as  long  as 
you  live.’  ‘Just  as  you  say,’  replied  23.  But  as  soon  as  the  inspector  had 
gone,  he  turned  towards  me,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  :  ‘  Did  you  hear  f  ’ 

“I  was  vexed,  for  it  was  clear  that  he  distrusted  me.  I  spoke  to  him 
no  more  after  that,  and  I  found  it  pretty  hard,  for  we  were  the  only  two 
Parisians,  the  only  two  political  prisoners — I  may  say,  too,  the  only  two 
honest  men  in  that  great  hospital  ward.  The  others  were  all  convicts,  and 
my  tongue  should  have  withered  in  my  mouth  rather  than  have  addressed 
them.  Time  passed  on.  .No.  23  and  I  were  still  in  the  hospital,  but  one  fine 
morning  in  February  the  surgeon,  without  saying  a  word  to  us,  signed  our 
papers  of  dismissal,  and  the  superintendent  came  in  and  shouted  out :  “  Nos. 
22  and  23  will  leave  to-day,  and  sleep  to-night  on  board  the  transport 
vessel — the  ‘  Rhone.’  Pack  your  trunks !  ” 
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11  This  -was  a  little  joke,  for  I  had  been  arrested  in  my  shirt  Bleeves.  But 
23  started  np  pale  and  trembling — ‘  Will  you  do  me  a  service  ?  ’  he  hastily 
said.  I  naturally  answered  yes,  whereupon  he  rejoined,  ‘  Before  we  leave 

here  we  shall  be  searched,  I  presume - ’  ‘I  suppose  so,’  I  replied. 

*  But  not  in  the  same  way,’  said  he.  *  Tour  search  will  be  a  mere’  matter 
of  form,  but  I  shall  be  examined  most  carefully.’  ‘Why  this  difference  f  ’ 
I  asked.  ‘Because,’  he  answered,  ‘I  am  suspected  of  having  about  me  a 
thing  which  I  really  possess,  and  which  I  have  hitherto  been  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  out  of  their  clutches.  Will  you  take  care  of  it?  Will  you  swear" 
to  use  all  your  ingenuity  to  conceal  it,  and  give  it  back  to  me  on  board  the 
vessel  ?  ’  I  gave  him  the  promise  he  asked,  whereupon  he  ripped  open  tho 
waist-hand  of  his  pantaloons,  and  drew  out  a  letter  folded  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and,  according  to  his  advice,  I  hid  it  in 
<  he  woollen  cap  I  wore.  As  it  belonged  to  the  Administration  it  would  not 
be  taken  from  me. 

“  The  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  and  No.  23’s  provisions  were  fully 
realized.  I  was  nominally  searched  ;  that  is,  I  was  made  to  undress  in  one 
room,  and  go  into  another,  where  I  was  given  some  clothes  belonging  to  the 
government.  No.  23  was  now  no  longer  the  man  I  had  seen  him— indifferent 
to  all  that  was  going  on.  His  faculties  were  all  awake.  Instead  of  quietly 
obeying,  he  fought,  so  to  speak,  over  every  shred.  He  said  his  clothes  were 
his  own ;  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  take  them  ;  and  that  he  would  be  put 
to  pieces  rather  than  give  them  up.  In  a  word,  he  acted  to  perfection  th"1 
part  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  about  to  lose  something  most  precious.  I 
was  almost  deceived  myself,  although  I  had  the  letter  inside  the  lining  of 
my  cap.  Of  course  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  was  carried  into  the  next 
room  and  dressed  in  his  new  clothing  by  force.  I  noticed  that  a  man,  who 
had  much  the  look  of  having  j  ust  come  from  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in 
Paris,  inspected  all  these  proceedings.  That  same  evening  we  went  on 
board  the  transport  ship,  and  I  gave  23  his  letter.  He  snatched  hold  of  it 
with  joy,  and  pressed  it  to  his  breast.  Then  he  exclaimed,  ‘  We  shall  be  well 
out  at  sea  before  tho  brigands  will  have  time  to  examine  every  thread  of  my 
cast-off  garments,  and  before  they  find  out  that  they  have  been  cheated.’ 
Then  crushing  my  hands  in  his,  he  continued :  *  And  you,  my  comrade, 
what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  It  is  moro  than  life  you  have  given  me — it  is 
more  than  the  life  of  all  those  who  are  dear  to  me.  It  is  my  honour  you 
have  Baved  by  saving  this  scrap  of  paper  on  which  a  dying  man  traced  his 
last  words,  and  intrusted  them  to  me.’ 

Raymond  started  to  his  feet.  “Merciful  God!  ”  he  exclaimed,  “is  it 
possible  that  my  father,  before  he  died,  had  time  to  write  the  name  of  his 
assassin?”  And  grasping  his  friends’  hands,  he  continued:  “Oh,  friends 
and  brothers,  what  don’t  I  not  owe  to  you  ?  Your  father  was  sacrificed  for  my 
mother  and  her  children.  It  was  because  your  father  was  bent  on  fulfilling  the 
sacred  trust  of  a  dying  man  that  he  was  dragged  from  prison  to  prison.  0, 
my  friends,  how  shall  ever  I  recompense  this  sublime  devotion  P  ” 

It  was  Jean  who  answered.  “  You  owe  us  nothing,  Raymond,  but  your 
friendship.  Your  mother  has  done  everything  for  us,  and  we  owe  to  her 
all  that  we  are — we  two  men — and  my  mother  and  sisters - ” 

“  Our  father  only  did  his  duty,”  interrupted  Leon,  “  and  poor  and  humble 
as  was  his  station,  I  am  proud  of  being  his  son.” 

Jean  now  resumed  his  perusal  of  the  manuscript.  “All  this,”  continued 
Nantel,  “  only  inflamed  my  curipsity,  but  I  dared  not  ask  a  question,  as  it 
eeemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  like  asking  him  to  pay  me,  as  it  were,  for  the 
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Bervicea  I  had  rendered  him  by  preserving  this  precious  letter.  When  I  say 
letter,  I  mean  a  square  envelope,  closely  sealed,  without  any  superscription, 
and  containing  only  a  small  bit  of  paper.  No.  23  had  put  it  into  an 
envelope  the  better  to  preserve  it.  I  was  very  much  puzzled,  but  taking  all 
the  precautions  I  had  witnessed  into  consideration,  and  remembering  the 
change  of  name,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  23  was  one  of  the  prime-movers  in 
the  resistance  shown  to  the  coup  d'etat — not  one  of  those  instigators  who  put 
other  poor  fellows  in  front  and  disappear  themselves  at  the  first  hint  of 
danger,  but  one  of  those  who  stand  forward  boldly  and  drink  the  wine  they 
have  drawn.  I,  therefore,  did  not  treat  him  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  superior, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  by  my  respect  and  devotion  the  appreciation  I  had 
of  his  services.  He  did  not  notice  this  for  some  time,  and  then  he  asked 
what  I  meant.  I  told  him  of  course.  ‘  Alas  !  my  poor  fellow,’  he  replied, 
‘  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  never  took  the  smallest  interest  in  politics, 
and  my  misfortune  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.’  But  I  was  not  convinced. 
‘You  are  exiled  on  that  ground?’  I  said.  ‘True,’  he  replied — ‘because 
that  was  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  me.’  ‘  And  why  did  they  change 
your  name  ?  ’  ‘  Because  they  wished  to  rob  me  of  my  identity.  My  name 

is  Laurent  Comevin — and  I’m  a  person  of  no  importance  whatever.  I  was 
a  mere  groom  in  a  stable.  But  the  greatest  sometimes  tremble  before  the 
lowliest.’  He  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his  brow,  and  if  to  drive  away 
painful  thoughts,  and  then  he  added  slowly  :  ‘  I  have  trusted  all  this  to 
you,  my  good  Nantel,  because  you  are  a  worthy  man  and  I  respect  you,  and 
because,  thanks  to  this  paper  which  you  preserved,  a  certain  crime  will  be 
punished.  But  let  us  never  speak  of  these  things  again,’ 

“Comevin  was  a  very  taciturn  person,  and  soon  relaps-ed  into  his  former 
mood — he  hardly  seemed  to  notice  anything.  The  weather  was  frightful. 
Our  vessel  rolled  and  tipped,  and  I  was  deadly  Bick  for  a  week.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  not  badly  treated.  Our  food  "was  the  same  as  the  Bailors’, 
with  the  exception  of  their  ration  of  brandy.  We  had  fresh  meat 
occasionally,  and  wine.  At  night  we  were  allowed  a  hammock.  We  bad  a 
good  captain.  He  said  to  us  the  day  we  started  :  ‘  So  long  as  you  behave 
well  I  will  grant  you  every  privilege  in  my  power,  but  at  the  first 
sign  of  insubordination  I  shall  come  down  heavily  on  you.’  The  system  was 
a  good  one,  for  all  went  smoothly.  Still  we  suffered  from  want  of  air  and 
exercise,  for,  as  we  only  went  on  deck  in  divisions,  each  of  us  could  at  the 
most  remain  there  a  couple  of  hours  each  day.  When  Cornevin’s  turn  came, 
he  invariably  seated  himself  on  a  coil  of  rope,  and  in  spite  of  rain  or  sufi,  wind 
or  cold,  there  he  sat,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  side  of  the  horizon  where  he 
supposed  France  to  be.  One  day  he  seemed  sadder  than  usual,  and  I  tried 
to  cheer  him,  but  he  shook  his  head.  ‘How  can  I  cheer  up,’  said  he, 
*  when  I  think  of  my  wife  and  five  little  children.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  They  were  dependent  on  my  labour,  and  when  I  was  taken  away 
they  had  only  sixty-five  francs  in  the  house.’  At  another  time,  he  looked 
at  the  water  in  a  way  that  frightened  me.  ‘  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  * 
I  asked.  He  smiled  sadly.  ‘  Don’t  be  troubled  Nantel ;  my  life  isn’t  my 
own,’  he  said.  ‘  God  allowed  me  to  witness  certain  things,  so  that  I 
might  become  the  instrument  of  His  justice.  I  have  a  task  to  fulfil — and  I 
Bhall  fulfil  it !  ’  'These  are  all  the  confidences  which  Laurent  Cornevin 
made  to  me,  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  trusted  me.  He  liked  me  too,  for  he 
offered  me  his  ration  of  wine  very  often,  saying :  ‘  Drink  it ;  you  need  it 
more  than  I.’  He  was  right  in  saying  so,  for  all  his  sufferings  had  in  no 
degree  injured  his  magnificent  physique.  One  day,  when  I  expressed  my 
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amazement  at  his  superb  health,  he  said  that  a  fixed  idea  was  a  splendid 
preservative,  and  that  he  was  not  sick,  because  he  could  not  be. 

“  I  was  overjoyed  when,  one  day,  a  sailor  told  me  that  in  less  than 
twenty-four-  hours  we  should  sight  land,  and  he  was  right,  for  the  next 
morning,  when  I  was  on  deck,  I  espied  afar  off  a  light-brownish  mist,  which 
I  was  told  was  Guyana.  Finally,  there  rose  two  high  arid  rocks,  and  then 
the  various  islands.  At  last  we  cast  anchor  off  the  Salvation  Isles.  Everyone 
on  board  the  ship  was  in  ecstasies,  except  Laurent,  who  sat  as  usual  on  his 
coil  of  rope,  apparently  oblivious  of  everything.  Seeing  this,  I  shook  his 
arm.  ‘Look!’  I  cried.  ‘We  have  arrived!’  But  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  *  What  is  there  to  rejoice  at  ?  ’  he  asked. 

“True  enough,  and  I  recognized  the  justice  of  his  question  when  we 
landed.  Nothing  was  ready  to  receive  us.  A  single  block-house  and  a  store¬ 
house  stood  there.  We  slept  under  boughs,  like  so  many  savages  in  the 
woods,  and  shivered  in  the  white  fog,  which  is  regarded  as  so  unhealthy 
that  it  is  called  the  Europeans’  winding-sheet.  As  to  food  we  were  not  as 
well  off  as  on  board  the  ‘  Rhone.  ’  Twice  each  week  a  steamer  brought  us 
provisions  from  Cayenne.  After  answering  to  the  roll-call,  night  and 
morning,  we  were  at  liberty  to  wander  at  will  over  the  island,  snare  the 
birds,  fish  and  catch  turtles.  As  my  trade  had  been  that  of  a  carpenter,  I 
built  a  little  hut  which  I  shared  with  my  comrade  Laurent,  in  whom 
I  had  begun  to  notice  a  certain  change.  He  was  still  taciturn,  but  a  look 
of  resolution  had  succeeded  his  earlier  seeming  resignation.  He  now  talked 
of  his  family  without  a  break  in  his  voice,  or  a  tear  in  his  eye.  ‘By  this 
time,’  he  said,  ‘their  fate  is  decided;  either  God  has  taken  pity  on  them, 
or  He  has  forgotten  them ;  in  that  case  they  have  long  since  died,’ 

“  I  was  the  more  astonished  at  this  change  in  Laurent  as  the  vigilance 
with  which  he  was  guarded  had  increased  rather  than  relaxed.  He  was 
persistently  called  Boutin,  and  he  as  persistently  replied  that  Boutin  was 
not  his  name.  He  was  never  allowed  to  make  one  of  the  gang  which  was 
employed  on  the  vessels  which  occasionally  put  into  port.  Once,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  speaking  to  a  sailor,  and  asked  him  to  post  a  letter  for  him 
at  Cayenne.  But  this  letter  was  intercepted.  It  only  contained,  so  Laurent 
afterwards  told  me,  the  words  “I  am  living,”  and  was  addressed  to  a  widow 
in  Paris,  and  signed  with  his  real  name.  He  was  taken  before  the  governor, 
condemned  to  solitary  confinement  for  fifteen  days,  with  half  rations. 
When  I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  he  said  to  me :  ‘I  don’t  blame 
the  governor.  He  thinks  me  a  dangerous  man,  for  he  has  been  told  so. 
He  is  a  soldier  and  obeys  orders.  But  the  others  !  ’ 

“  Who  these  others  were  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  after  this  his  habits 
changed.  Instead  of  working  with  me  on  little  articles  which  we  sent  to 
Cayenne  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  naturally  improved  our  table, 
Laurent  spent  all  his  days  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  appear  until  the  roll 
call  at  six.  One  night  he  said  to  me :  ‘  Nantel,  my  resolution  is  taken.  I 
have  prepared  everything,  and  to-morrow  I  make  my  escape  !  ’  I  shuddered, 
for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  past  the  Devil’s 
Island,  where  a  small  boat  was  sure  to  be  swamped  even  on  the  calmest 
days.  But  supposing  he  got  past  this  point  safely — what  then  ?  He  had 
neither  arms  or  provisions.  ‘  You  can’t  do  it !  ’  I  cried.  ‘  I  shall  try,  at  all 
events,’  was  his  cool  reply ;  ‘  and  more  than  that,  I  shall  succeed.  God, 
who  uses  me  for  His  ends,  will  protect  me !  ’ 

“It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Comevin  had  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  of  having  been  chosen  by  Providence  for  an  especial  mission. 
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I,  however,  had  always  turned  the  subject  when  he  said  such  things,  as  I 
did  not  like  the  glitter  in  his  eye.  I  really  feared  that  his  reason  would  be 
shattered  by  the  trials  he  had  endured.  But  that  night  I  determined  to  be 
frank,  and  I  told  him  that  he  took  his  fancies  for  realities,  and  I  reminded 
him  of  the  many  attempts  at  escape  from  this  island,  not  one  of  which  had 
succeeded.  4  Comrade,’  he  said,  4 1  thank  you.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
can  only  hope  to  escape  by  a  miracle,  but  cease  to  oppose  me — the  miracle 
will  be  performed.  A  voice  tells  me  so  !  ’  I  honestly  believed  that  my 
companion  had  gone  mad.  Alas !  he  was  not  the  first  whose  reason  had  fled. 
Others  among  us  also  spoke  of  the  voices  they  heard.  I  was  tempted  to  go 
to  the  governor,  but  I  concluded  that  treason  under  any  excuse,  or  with 
any  motive,  is  still  treason.  I  decided  that  if  I  could  not  restrain  Laurent 
unaided,  he  must  be  allowed  to  accomplish  his  destiny.  He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  built  a  boat,  and  he  intended  to  row  out  to  sea,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  some  vessel  which  would  take  him  on  board.  The  next  day  he  showed 
me  what  he  called  his  boat.  Good  heavens,  it  was  a  mere  raft,  and  bo 
imperfectly  put  together,  that  the  first  wave  would  tear  it  asunder !  Two 
long  branches  flattened  at  the  end  were  the  oars. 

44  4  And  is  it  in  that  thing,’  I  asked,  ‘that  you  intend  to  brave  the 
waves  ?  ’  On  hearing  this  he  lost  patience.  4  Enough !  ’  he  cried,  4  I  won’t 
hear  one  word  more  either  of  advice  or  remonstrance.’ 

“However,  I  could  not  let  him  start  like  this.  I  Set  to  work  in  the 
woods,  and  in  a  week  I  built  a  boat  which  would  stand  in  fair  weather. 
The  next  Sunday  all  was  ready,  and  what  a  Sunday  it  was !  for  my  com¬ 
panion  was  to  leave  on  the  morrow.  Each  time  I  looked  at  him  tears  filled 
my  eyes,  but  he  was  gay  enough,  anxious  only  on  one  score — respecting 
that  letter  which  he  cherished  with  so  much  care.  He  put  it  into  a  smaU 
vial  and  hung  it  round  his  neck.  The  night  came — we  both  answered  to  the 
roll  call,  and  as  usual  retired  to  our  hut.  We  waited  there  awhile,  and 
then  Comevin  said:  ‘Come — it  is  time.’  We  started  off.  Certain  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary,  for  we  were  not  allowed  to  roam  over  the  island  at 
night  time.  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  night  was  very  dark.  Tho 
tide  was  going  out  among  the  rocks,  and,  as  usual,  the  water  seemed  very 
agitated.  Heavy  yellow  waves  broke  with  a  great  noise  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
but  on  looking  out  further  I  saw  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table. 
‘Laurent,’  I  said,  ‘think  well — it  is  not  yet  too  late.’  4  Help  me  to  launch 
the  boat,’  was  his  reply.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  we  succeeded 
nevertheless,  and  my  fragile  craft  at  last  floated  beside  a  rock.  Laurent 
pressed  my  hands.  4  As  long  as  I  live,’  he  said,  4 1  shall  remember  what  I 
owe  to  you.’  4 Poor  fellow,’  I  thought,  ‘you  will  not  have  many  hours 
to  remember  this.’ 

“  However,  he  pushed  off  his  boat.  Both  the  wind  and  the  current  were  in 
his  favour.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  stood  there,  and  then  I  climbed  a  high 
rock.  The  moon  had  risen,  the  sea  glittered  like  a  mirror  of  silver,  and 
half  a  league  away  I  saw  a  tiny  black  spot — it  was  Comevin’s  boat.  4  He 
will  row  all  night,’  I  thought, 4  unless  submerged  by  some  wave,  and  in  the 
morning  his  strength  will  have  gone.  Then  his  provisions  will  be  exhausted, 
and  he  will  die  of  hunger !  ’  I  had  just  said  this  when,  all  at  once,  I  saw 
a  light  cloud,  as  it  were,  on  the  horizon,  a  cloud  which  seemed  to 
be  approaching  the  island.  A  hope  was  aroused  in  my  breast.  If  it  were 
a  ship !  I  concentrated  all  my  attention  on  this  cloud,  and  soon  doubt 
become  impossible.  It  was  really  a  ship  under  full  sail  coming  directly 
towards  the  island.  I  had  laughed  at  Laurent.  I  had  thought  his  faith  in 
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Providence  utter  madness,  and  now  I  believed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
a  witness  of  one  of  those  startling  miracles  which  sometimes  confound  the 
reason  and  crush  the  pride  of  man.  Was  it  not  a  miracle,  indeed,  to  see  a 
ship  in  these  waters  ?  for  during  my  year  of  sojourn  on  the  island  the  only 
ones  I  had  seen  were  those  belonging  to  the  French  government  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  penal  colonies.  I  shuddered !  What  if  this  vessel  were  one  of 
these !  Laurent,  in  that  case,  would  be  brought  back  in  irons  and  then  sent 
to  Cayenne.  My  next  agony  was,  had  my  comrade  seen  this  ship  which  I 
distinguished  so  clearly  from  the  height  at  which  I  stood.  I  looked  at  tho 
tiny  black  speck  which,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  was  now  half  way  between 
the  island  and  the  vessel.  Laurent  had  hoisted  his  sail,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  boat  had  changed,  and  it  looked  like  a  gigantic  sea-bird.  However, 
I  dared  wait  no  longer,  for  I  was  half  a  league  from  camp,  and  day  was  near 
at  hand.  Fortunately  I  got  back  safely. 

“‘Boutin!  Boutin!  Boutin!’  read  the  guard  at  the  roll  call.  Naturally 
there  was  no  reply,  whereupon  the  guard  turned  to  me.  ‘  Where  is  your 
comrade  P  ’  he  asked.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  ;  that  he  had  left  me 
the  night  before,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  since.  As  nothing  more  was  said 
to  me  just  then,  I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  returned  to  the  rock  from 
which  I  had  watched  Laurent’s  departure.  I  had  been  away  three  hours, 
and  now  it  was  in  vain  that  I  scanned  the  horizon — I  could  see  nothing.  I 
returned  to  the  camp  hardly  expecting  to  hear  anything  of  my  comrade.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  did  happen.  The  steamboat  running  from  Cayenne 
to  the  island  was  unloading ;  I  was  sent  down  to  assist,  and  I  heard  one  of 
the  Bailors  say  that  he  had  Seen  an  American  brig  off  the  island  that 
morning.  She  had  been  to  Demerara  for  repairs  after  a  terrible  gale.  ‘  So,’ 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Laurent  is  free  at  last,  and  can  use  that  letter  which  cost 
hitn  so  dear.’  I  was  so  happy  at  this  idea  that  I  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  threats  uttered  that  night  by  the  guard,  wjio  was  furious  when  no 
Boutin  appeared  at  roll  call.  It  was  on  the  following  afternoon  that  the 
truth  became  known.  I  was  just  eating  my  dinner  when  one  of  the  guards 
burst  in  like  a  bombshell,  and  in  a  furious  tcne  commanded  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  governor.  I  obeyed,  but  I  affected  great  astonishment  at 
being  summoned  in  this  way.  ‘Just  wait  a  bit,’  was  the  guard’s  grim 
rejoinder.  *  You  will  soon  be  polished  off !  ’ 

“The  governor’s  face  was  anything  but  reassuring,  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  there  was  trouble  in  store  for  me.  ‘  Where  is  Boutin  ?  ’  he  cried. 
As  I  persisted  in  saying  that  I  did  not  know,  he  declared  he  would  make  me 
know,  and  ordered  two  soldiers  to  march  me  down  to  the  shore  where 
Laurent’s  boat  lay.  It  had  been  washed  up  by  the  waves,  and  two  soldiers 
had  discovered  it.  My  heart  sank  within  me !  So  my  poor  comrade  had 
been  drowned  after  all.  But  I  was  comforted  presently  on  finding  that  the 
boat  was  in  good  condition.  The  sail  and  provisions  alone  were  missing. 
Was  not  this  a  proof  that  Laurent  had  been  taken  on  board  of  the  American 
brig  P  ‘  Now,’  said  the  governor  sternly,  ‘  will  you  continue  to  deny  the 
part  you  have  played  in  Boutin’s  escape  ?  ’  I  did  continue  to  deny  it,  of 
course,  but  as  I  was  the  only  carpenter  on  the  island  my  work  betrayed  me. 
I  was  sent  to  prison,  and  kept  there  a  long  time.  Fortunately  carpenters 
were  in  demand  at  Cayenne,  and  at  last  I  was  sent  there.  The  next  year  1 
married.  I  heard  nothing  of  Laurent  Cornevin  for  a  long  time ;  but  one 
evening,  while  I  was  in  a  cafe  at  Cayenne,  I  heard  an  American  sailor  relate 
how  once  in  passing  the  Salvation  Island  his  ship  had  picked  up  a  French 
convict,  I  took  this  sailor  aside,  and  discovered  that  the  convict  in  question 
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must  have  been  Laurent  Cornevin,  and  that  he  had  worked  his  passage  to 
Talcahuana  in  Chili  on  board  the  brig.” 


V. 

Jean  Cornevin  now  rolled  up  Nan  tel’ 8  manuscript  and  looked  at  hi8  brother 
and  Raymond.  “  Well?  ”  he  asked. 

They  did  not  answer.  They  had  expected  something  more  than  this 
abrupt  termination,  and  they  were  disappointed.  “  Is  that  all  ?  ”  inquired 
Raymond. 

“All,  Nantel  has  not  written  one  word  more,”  said  Jean,  and  in  answer 
to  his  companions’  repeated  questions,  he  added  impatiently :  “  Can’t  you 
see  that  this  narrative  has  cost  Nantel  a  prodigious  effort.  Don’t  you  think 
that  if  he  had  known  any  more  I  should  have  elicited  it  from  him.  For  two 
whole  months  I  teased  Nantel  wh  o  questions,  hoping  that  in  his  narrative 
he  had  forgotten  some  petty  detail  that  would  be  of  value  to  me.  No,  he 
knows  nothing  more  than  is  written  there.”  So  saying,  Jean  rose.  “I 
consider  you  basely  ungrateful,  ”  he  resumed,  “that  instead  of  rejoicing  at  these 
unexpected  revelations,  you  merely  deplore  the  absence  of  more.  Look  at 
this.  Let  us  see  where  we  are.  Our  suspicions  have  become  certainties ; 
we  were  convinced  that  the  general  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness.  Now  we  are  sure  of  it.  yesterday,  Leon,  you  thought  your  father 
was  dead — now  you  know  that  if  he  bears  any  name  it  is  that  of  Boutin. 
We  know  he  did  not  die  at  Cayenne,  but  that  in  1853  he  landed  in  safety  at 
a  small  town  in  Chili,  having  a  letter  written  by  General  Delorge  in  his 
possession.” 

But  Leon  here  spoke :  “  I  do  not  wish  to  differ  with  you,  dear  brother, 
but  the  very  story  which  to  you  proves  our  father’s  existence,  to  me  proves 
his  death.  Let  me  explain,  and  you  will  see  I  am  right.  In  1853,  our 
father  was  free  and  in  Chili  ;  that  was  ten  years  ago.  Why  have  we  not 
heard  a  word  from  him  since  ?  If  you  admit  that  during  these  ten  years 
he  has  forgotten  ns — my  mother  and  ourselves — his  plans  of  vengeance,  and 
France,  I  will  say,  ‘  Yes,  it  is  possible  he  still  lives!  But  not  otherwise.’  ” 

However,  Jean  was  not  convinced.  “I  see  what  you  mean,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  but  I  have  faith,  the  faith  that  Nantel  had  when  he  saw  the  vessel 
approach  from  the  distant  horizon  to  rescue  our  father  from  his  frail  boat. 
I  know  he  is  living.  God  has  spared  his  life  for  His  own  good  purposes.” 

Who  was  right  ?  Raymond  himself  could  not  decide,  but  he  leaned 
toward  Jean’s  belief.  However,  the  young  men  decided  to  say  nothing  to 
their  mothers  until  they  had  seen  M.  Roberjot,  who  listened  attentively  to 
Nantel’8  narrative.  He  said  little,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  adopted  Jean’s 
view.  He  proposed  to  take  certain  steps  at  once ;  the  first  being  to  apply 
to  the  police  for  information  respecting  Boutin.  A  week  later  he  received 
the  following  note  from  the  Prefecture  de  Police  :  “  Boutin  (Louis),  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  bom  in  Paris.  Seized  with  arms  in  his  hands  behind  a 
barricade  in  the  Rue  du  Petit-Carreau,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1851,  and 
sent  to  the  Conciergerie.  Sent  to  Brest  on  the  21st  of  December,  under  the 
custody  of  Inspector  Brichant.  Reached  Brest  on  the  22nd.  Admitted  to 
the  hospital  the  same  day,  having  been  injured  in  attempting  an  escape. 
Sailed  on  board  the  transport  vessel  *  Rhone  ’  to  Guyana.  Died  on  the  23th 
of  January,  1853,  while  attempting  his  escape  on  a  boat  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction.  Body  not  found.  ” 
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This  note  was  absolute  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Nantel’s  narrative.  If 
it  had  been  equally  easy  to  prove  that  Boutin  and  Cornevin  were  one  and 
the  same,  the  Count  de  Combelaine  might  well  have  trembled.  Two  other 
points,  moreover,  were  made  clear  by  this  note :  first,  that  the  government 
had  no  idea  that  Cornevin  had  escaped  with  his  life,  and  that  M.  de  Combe¬ 
laine  fancied  himself  forever  rid  of  the  witness  of  his  crime.  However, 
these  results  were  not  enough  for  Jean,  whereupon  L6on  proposed  to  write 
to  the  French  Consul  at  the  small  Chilian  town,  where  Cornevin  had  landed. 
“  Take  care,”  said  Jean.  “  Remember  that  a  single  inconsiderate  Btep  may 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  our  enemies,  and  put  them  on  the  track.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  if  our  father  be  living  this  will  expose  him  to  new  dangers.”  On 
another  occasion  he  remarked,  “Well,  I  will  consent  to  believe  in  my  father’s 
death  if  you  will  have  it  so ;  but  in  that  case,  where  is  the  letter  Nantel 
spoke  of  P  Don’t  you  feel  certain  he  must  have  confided  it  to  some  one  to 
deliver  to  us  P  ” 

Jean’s  maiiner  was  at  the  same  time  so  mysterious,  that  Leon  remarked, 
“I  am  quite  convinced,  that  my  brother  is  about  to  do  something  very 
rash.” 

Indeed  a  week  later  Jean  announced  that  he  meant  to  start  for  Chili  at 
once.  “  You  are  mad  !  ”  said  Leon. 

“Not  quite,”  answered  the  young  painter;  “only  I  should  become  so 
if  I  were  to  remain  here  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.” 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  Jean,  as  Leon  well  knew ;  but  he  thought 
he  had  one  irrefutable  objection.  “  And  the  money  P  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  have  a  thousand  crowns.” 

“And  do  you  think  of  going  to  Chili  with  that  trifle  ?  ”  „ 

“No,  I  intend  to  ask  you  and  Raymond  for  more.” 

“And  suppose  we  refuse  ?” 

Jean  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  In  that  case  I  shall  take  the  MSS.  to 
Madame  Delorge  and  our  mother,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  they  know 
what  I  want  to  do  they  will  give  me  money  enough.” 

This  was  so  perfectly  true  that  Leon  and  Raymond  felt  conquered.  “  Do 
as  you  choose,”  they  said ;  and  as  their  united  purses  did  not  supply  the 
requisite  amount,  they  applied  to  M.  Ducoudray,  who  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “Jean  is  right,  and  if  I  were  not  so  old  I  would  go  too.”  And  he 
agreed  to  obtain  Madame  Cornevin’s  consent. 

“  It  would  be  a  great  comfort,”  he  said  to  her,  carelessly,  “if  Jean  took  a 
notion  to  travel;  There  is  a  great  deal  of  political  excitement  just  now,  and  if 
he  stays  in  Paris,  reckless  as  he  is,  he  will  be  in  trouble  by  the  end  of  the 
month.” 

The  very  next  day  the  poor  mother  urged  her  son — the  son  from  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  separated — to  go  away  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  all  preparations  being  completed,  L4on  and  Raymond  saw  him  embark 
at  Bordeaux  for  Valparaiso.  M.  Roberjot  had  duly  bidden  him  good-bye, 
saying  :  “  Come  back  soon,  Jean,  and  bring  proofs  with  you.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  already  feel  the  first  puffs  of  the  tempest  which  will  sweep  away 
the  empire,  and  the  Maumussys  and  the  Combelaines,  the  Princesses 
d’Eljonsen,  the  Verdales,  and  all  the  Drs.  Buiron,  into  the  bargain.” 

Had  many  persons  heard  the  honourable  deputy  talk  in  this  fashion  they 
would  have  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said,  “  Nonsense !  ”  and  appa- 
rently  with  reason,  for  never  had  the  empire  seemed  stronger.  The  political 
machine  wound  up  on  the  2nd  of  December,  continued  to  work  with 
apparent  smoothness.  Paris  was  still  the  city  of  fetes  and  pleasure.  Gold 
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flowed  freely ;  and  those  on  the  summit  of  the  social  ladder  vied  in 
squandering  money  in  the  most  foolish  and  reckless  way.  The  luxury  was 
simply  prodigious.  Any  foreigner  who  on  a  fair  spring  afternoon  drove 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  returned  home  bewildered  and  dazzled  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  display,  just  like  the  simple  Switzer  who  wrote :  “  Paris 
is  the  city  of  millionaires !  All  the  inhabitants  have  horses  and  carriages.” 

However,  war  with  Mexico  had  just  been  declared,  and  there  were  sundry 
misgivings  despite  the  pompous  phrases  with  which  the  government  tried  to 
justify  and  exalt  this  strange  expedition.  If  a  questioning  voice  was  raised 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  it  was  quickly  silenced.  The  newspapers  had 
a  great  deal  to  say,  but  dared  not  say  it.  And  yet  the  public  knew — or 
thought  they  knew — the  real  motives  of  this  adventurous  campaign. 
They  talked  of  imprudent  speculations  and  wholesale  robbery,  and  th6  Re¬ 
publicans  declared  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Mexican  war  was  to  insure  the 
payment  of  an  usurious  interest  to  influential  personages  who  had  purchased 
claims  on  the  Mexican  government  for  a  mere  song.  In  fact,  the  French 
army  was  to  do  bailiffs’  work — and  for  the  advantage  of  whom  ?  The  names 
of  several  of  the  creditors  were  given,  and  even  the  amount  of  their  probable 
profits.  It  was  affirmed  that  M.  de  Maumussy  would  have  a  share  of  the 
cake,  as  well  as  De  Combelaine  and  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen ;  and  those  who 
heard  these  tales  marvelled  at  the  corruption  of  the  times.  If  this  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Mexico  had  proved  a  success,  it  would  have  been  a  vastly  different 
matter :  for  France  pardons  everything  to  success.  But,  undertaken  by 
folks  who  knew  nothing  of  the  country  they  proposed  conquering,  nor  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  would  have  to  fight,  this  fatal  war  could  only  lead  to 
disaster.  The  very  beginning  was  a  check,  soon  repaired,  it  is  true,  and 
gloriously  avenged — but  afterwards  ?  The  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria 
was  sent  to  Mexico,  and  proclaimed  emperor  against  the  will  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.  The  small  French  army  became  lost  in  an  immense  Btretch  of  country, 
and  suddenly  France  learned  that,  acting  on  the  pressure  of  the  United 
States,  the  Imperial  government  had  decided  to  evacuate  Mexico.  Then 
came  the  retreat  and  embarkation  of  the  French  army  under  the  command 
of  Bazaine.  The  denouement  of  the  drama  was  not  far  off.  Having  vainly 
begged  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  men  and  money,  the  Empress  Charlotte  of 
Mexico  went  mad  ;  and  then  one  morning  the  news  came  of  Maximilian’s 
execution. 

The  shame  of  having  been  powerless  to  prevent  this  execution  was  all 
that  the  empire  derived  from  the  Mexican  war.  As  to  what  it  cost  France 
in  men  and  treasure  no  one  knew  until  much  later.  “  But  it  was  a  glorious 
idea — the  greatest  of  the  whole  reign,”  repeated  certain  officious  persons 
over  and  over  again.  It  may  have  been  so ;  only  while  this  beautiful  idea 
was  being  put  into  execution,  Prussia  had  gained  the  battle  of  Sadowa  and 
crushed  Austria.  True  enough,  it  was  said  that  the  empire  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  a  compensation  by  Count  von  Bismark.  “  The  new-born  power  of 
Prussia  should  not  alarm  us — quite  the  contrary,”  said  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  day  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

“  Quite  the  contrary,  is  very  well  said,”  wrote  M.  Roberjot  to  Raymond 
Delorge.  ’  “  However,  I  am  not  an  optimist,  and  I  think  I  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end.” 
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VI. 

Raymond  Delorge  and  L4on  Cornevin  had  left  Paris,  shortly  after  Jean’s 
departure  for  Valparaiso,  M.  Roberjot  having  said  to  them  : 

“  Go  without  uneasiness — I  will  constitute  myself  your  faithful  corres- 

Jondent,  and  if  anything  occurs  which  renders  your  presence  here  necessary, 
will  telegraph  to  you.” 

And  he  kept  his  word,  no  small  merit,  with  a  man  as  frightfully  busy  as 
himself.  He  wrote  daily  to  the  exiles,  as  he  called  them,  and  exiles  was  the 
word,  for  it  was  not  of  their  own  free  will  that  they  left  Paris.  But  life  is 
full  of  inexorable  necessities,  and  when  a  man’s  without  a  fortune  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  a  profession  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter. 
This  was  why  Leon  Cornevin  had  started  in  search  of  a  new  field  of  labour, 
directly  after  resigning  his  position  at  the  railway  company.  He  was  by 
no  means  exacting — his  ability  was  remarkable — he  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  yet,  such  was  the  crush  in  Paris,  that  every  corner  was  filled. 
He  could  find  literally  nothing  in  the  city  or  its  environs.  Tired  of  strug¬ 
gling,  he  at  last  resigned  himself  to  accepting  a  position  on  a  Spanish  railroad, 
and  started  for  Madrid. 

As  for  Raymond,  he  had  been  sent  to  Tours  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  assist  in  studying  the  means  of  preventing  the  periodical  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Loire.  And  the  young  man  was  delighted  by  the  change.  He 
was  for  the  first  time  freed  from  the  fixed  idea  which  had  filled  his  life  since 
boyhood.  He  seemed  to  see  unknown  horizons  opening  wide  before  him. 
He  realized,  so  to  speak,  that  he  was  young,  and  that  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven,  and  that  he  had  had  no  youth. 

The  inspector  whom  he  was  to  assist  proved  to  be  the  best  of  men.  He 
was  the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  the  last  survivor  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  families  in  Poitou.  It  is  true  that  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to 
hear  himself  addressed  by  his  title.  “  I  am  Father  Boursonne,”  he  used  to 
grunt  in  a  tone  which  was  by  no  means  paternal.  A  former  pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  M.  de  Boursonne,  had  once  espoused  the  Saint  Simono 
doctrines,  and  had  spent  a  handsome  fortune'  in  experimenting  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  However,  while  his  former  associates  had  all  succeeded  in  finding 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts,  the  baron  had  been  kept  in  the  background 
and  given  subordinate  positions,  far  below  his  abilities.  Still  his  heart  had 
not  been  soured  or  hardened  by  this  injustice,  but  his  temper  had  become 
exceedingly  irritable.  Folks  said  of  him:  “A  good  man,  no  doubt!  An 
honeBt  man,  too — but  an  oddity !  ” 

The  truth  is  that  he  took  infinite  pains  to  appear  precisely  the  contrary 
of  what  he  really  was.  An  aristocrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
high- cultured,  sensitive  mind,  he  affected  the  language  of  a  peasant  and  the 
most  absolute  cynicism.  One  of  his  greatest  delights  was  to  wear  the  shab¬ 
biest  garments  in  the  world  as  if  to  furnish  a  contrast  to  his  noble,  refined 
countenance.  Raymond,  when  he  first  called  upon  the  inspector,  was  dressed 
to  pay  a  morning  visit,  and  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment.  “Well!  well!  Monsieur  Delorge,”  he  said,  “you  have  a 
good  tailor — but  isn’t  it  a  great  bore  to  be  dressed  like  that  ?  ”  And  as  Ray¬ 
mond,  disturbed  by  this  astounding  reception,  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
M.  de  Boursonne  continued  ;  “  Come  on !  We  will  go  and  see  our  work¬ 
men.”  Then  without  giving  Raymond  time  to  change  his  clothes  ho 
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dragged  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  seemed  to  take  especial  delight 
in  seeing  the  young  man  bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  wet 
up  to  his  knees. 

Despite  this  malicious  pleasantry,  however,  and  several  other  mild 
practical  jokes  in  the  same  style,  Raymond  had  not  been  with  the  baron  a 
week  without  detecting  the  real  man  under  the  rough  envelope  and  recog¬ 
nizing  how  worthy  he  was  of  esteem  and  affection.  On  his  side,  M.  de  Bour- 
sonne  conceived  a  very  hearty  liking  for  the  young  engineer,  and  chose  him 
as  his  chief  assistant  in  his  studies.  The  plan  which  M.  de  Boursonne  had 
formed,  in  view  of  curbing  the  inundations  of  the  Loire,  soon  compelled  him 
to  leave  Tours  and  establish  himself  in  the  centre  of  operations.  He  at  first 
chose  Saumur  for  his  headquarters.  And  Saumur,  with  its  wooded  heights, 
its  old  chateau,  its  islands,  white  houses,  and  spreading  fields  was  very 
charming. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  very  day  when  the  baron  arrived  in  search  of  a  suit¬ 
able  lodging,  he  was  walking  along  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  when  he  was 
nearly  knocked  over  by  a  party  of  pupils  from  the  cavalry  school,  who  dashed 
madly  down  the  street.  ‘  ‘  There  are  too  many  soldiers  here  for  me,”  he  said 
to  Raymond.  “  We  will  go  somewhere  else  !  ” 

They  next  tried  Rosiers,  and  remained  there.  Not  because  this  little 
town  is  one  of  the  prettiest  mirrored  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Loire,  nor 
because  the  hills  of  Saint  Mathurin  have  irresistible  attractions,  but  because 
the  inn  of  the  Rising  Sun  proved  scrupulously  clean ;  because  B^ru,  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  gave  a  pretty  room  to  the  baron  and  a  comfortable  one  to  Raymond ; 
because  this  same  innkeeper  also  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  cook,  and  had 
some  excellent  wine  in  his  cellar.  And,  moreover,  it  was  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  were  plenty  of  patridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosiers,  and  M.  de 
Boursonne,  despite  his  years  and  near-sightedness,  was  an  unwearying 
sportsman. 

It  was  a  Saturday  when  the  worthy  baron  reached  Rosiers  and  installed 
himself  at  the  Rising  Sun,  with  his  suite  of  draughtsmen  and  engineers. 

A  week  later  he  and  Raymond  could  truly  assert  that  they  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  environs  as  any  man  in  the  provinces.  They  had  seen 
all  there  was  to  see,  from  the  Roman  camp  at  Ch&nehutte,  the  castle-keep  at 
Treves,  and  the  church  of  Cunault,  to  the  Celtic  remains  at  Gennes  and  the 
Fountain  of  Avort ;  from  the  terraced  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  Loire  to 
the  high  perched  Manor  of  Ville  Ilaudry,  once  so  magnificent,  but  so 
neglected  since  the  count’s  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Rupair.*  After  all 
this  sightseeing,  M.  de  Boursonne  and  Raymond  went  to  their  work — which 
was  work  indeed,  for  it  consisted  in  tracing  out  a  vast  system  of  dikes, 
reservoirs  and  canals  which  it  was  calculated  would  make  the  hitherto  disas¬ 
trous  inundations  of  the  Loire  a  positive  benefit  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
banks. 

The  baron  and  Raymond  generally  breakfasted  early,  and  went  off  for  the 
day  with  a  basket  of  provisions  prepared  by  B6ru  himself  on  the  previous 
evening.  At  sunset  they  turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  dined  together 
at  the  Rising  Sun,  in  a  little  private  room,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out 
on  the  highroad.  Then  the  baron  lighted  his  pipe.  Raymond  smoked  a 
cigar,  and  they  sat  talking  and  playing  cards  until  ten  o’clock.  Sometimes 
an  old  artillery  officer,  who  also  usually  dined  at  the  inn,  joined  them.  He, 
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too,  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  his  good  qualities  and 
advanced  opinions  had  won  M.  de  Boursonne’s  admiration. 

A  few  days  elapsed  thus  in  peaceful  monotony,  when  one  morning,  while 
the  baron  and  Raymond  were  waiting  for  Beru  to  bring  in  breakfast,  they 
heard  a  great  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  over  the  highway.  M.  de  Boursonne, 
who  was  curiosity  itself,  looked  out  of  the  window.  “  The  deuce !  ”  he  cried. 
“  Come  here,  Delorge.” 

Raymond  complied.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  horses  were  passing  along  the 
road,  all  of  them  superbly  caprisoned,  and  led  by  servants  in  long  English 
rests  and  high  boots. 

“What’s  all  this  cavalry?”  asked  the  baron  of  Master  Beru,  who  at 
this  moment  came  in  with  a  dish  in  either  hand.  “  Is  there  to  be  a  circus 
at  Rosiers  ?  ” 

But  the  innkeeper  was  quite  shocked  by  the  suggestion,  and  he  answered 
in  a  dignified  way :  “  I  fancy,  sir,  that  you  did  not  notice  the  coronet  on  the 
saddle-cloths.” 

“  A  coronet !  Ah  !  I  beg  the  coronet’s  pardon.  Delorge,  look,  your  eyes 
are  better  than  mine.”  And  he  put  up  his  glasses.  “  Yes,  to  be  sure,”  he 
said ;  “  B<Sru  is  right.  But  what  does  that  prove  ?  ” 

The  innkeeper  bowed  with  considerable  solemnity,  and  replied :  “  It 

proves  that  the  horses  belong  to  the  duchess.  ” 

The  old  baron  Btarted  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
comical  surprise,  exclaimed  :  “  Good  heavens!  Can  it  be  that  we  have  a 
duchess  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  B4ru  never  told  us  of  it.” 

*  ‘  Sir,  ’  ’  replied  the  innkeeper,  ‘  ‘  she  does  not  usually  live  in  the  country.’  ’ 

“Ah  !  I  breathe  once  more.” 

“  She  resides  in  Paris,  but  she  generally  spends  a  month  here  at  this 
3eason.” 

“  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  duchess  ?  ” 

Bern  straightened  himself  up.  “  Maillefert — Duchess  de  Maillefert,”  he 
replied. 

“Then,”  said  Raymond,  “she  is  the  owner  of  that  chateau  I  saw  on  the 
road  from  Gennes  to  Treves.” 

“  Precisely.” 

The  baron  had  taken  his  seat  at  table,  and  while  he  went  on  eating 

he  said ;  “  We  hear  of  the  duchess,  but  tell  us  something  of  the  Duke - - 

What  the  deuce  is  the  name  ?” 

“Maillefert,  your  honour,  Maillefert.” 

*  ‘  Who  is  the  duke  ?  ” 

“He  is  dead,  your  honour.” 

M.  de  Boursonne  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  u  De  Profundis  /”  he 
murmured.  And  when  he  had  drained  his  glass  :  “You  hear,  Delorge,”  he 
said,  “  this  duchess  is  a  widow.  The  next  question  is,  has  she  a  heart  to 
conquer  ?  Come,  B<5ru,  tell  us  some  more.  Is  she  young  ?  ” 

“Young !  That  depends.” 

“  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  oracular  reply  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  to  say,  your  honour,  that  when  you  see  her  passing  by,  superbly 
dressed,  no  one  would  think  her  more  than  thirty — only — ” 

“Well?” 

“  She  must  be  double  that  age,  for  she  has  children  who  are  as  old  as  that.” 

“  Indeed,”  cried  the  baron.  Any  one  who  did  not  know  him  would  have 
thought  he  was  highly  interested.  “  Children !”  he  exclaimed ;  “grownup 
children  1  And  how  many  has  she  ?  ” 
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“Two.  A  son,  Monsieur  Philippe,  who  has  been  called  the  duke  ever 
since  his  father’s  death ;  a  handsome  young  fellow  though  somewhat  pale. 
He  rides  about  on  horseback  and  drinks  like  a  fish.  And  then  there  is  one 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Simone.” 

“Simone!”  repeated  the  old  gentleman.  “That  is  a  very  nice 
name.” 

“Do  you  think  so?  Well,  if  I  had  a  daughter  I  shouldn’t  call  her 
Simone  ;  but,  then,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  They  have  a  mnnH 
in  that  family  for  giving  that  name  to  the  girls,  in  memory  of  one  of  their 
grandfathers,  who  was  quite  famous,  at  least  so  I’ve  heard.  Still  the  name 
seems  the  loveliest  in  the  world  when  you  know  the  young  lady  who 
bears  it - ” 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  Delorge  ?  ”  said  the  baron. 

The  interruption  apparently  annoyed  B<$ru.  “Well,”  he  added,  “she 
may  not  be  any  prettier  than  other  girls,  but  she’s  better  than  any  of  them. 
And  if  you  go  into  some  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  round  about  here,  sir,  you 
could  hear  all  about  her.” 

‘  ‘  Indeed !  Then  Mademoiselle  Simone  is  very  charitable  when  she  is  here 
for  the  month  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Simone  never  goes  away,  sir.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ” 

“It’s  odd,  sir,  isn’t  it?  But  they  pretend  that  mother  and  daughter 
don’t  get  on  well  together.  So  Mademoiselle  Simone  lives  at  Maillefert  all 
the  year  round,  while  her  mother  and  brother  live  in  Paris.  It  can’t  be  very 
gay  for  a  girl  of  twenty  to  live  alone  in  this  big  deserted  chateau  with  no 
other  society  than  her  English  governess,  who  is  thinner  and  stiffer  than  a 
stick,  as  yellow  as  butter,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a  nose  as  red  as  my  own.” 

M.  de  Boursonne  had  now  just  finished  breakfasting.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  as  he  lighted  his  pipe  he  said :  “All  the  same,  I  should  have  liked 
a  circus.  It  would  have  been  an  amusement.” 

Bern  smiled  discreetly.  “  I  think,”  he  said,  “that  the  duchess’s  arrival 
will  prove  more  amusing  to  you  gentlemen  than  any  troop  of  mountebanks 
could  have  been.” 

“  And  how,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  likes  excitement.  She  never  comes  alone,  but  always  has 
a  number  of  Btylish  young  men  and  ladies  with  her.  And  they  hunt  and 
fish,  dine  and  sup,  dance  and  have  fireworks — and,  in  short,  keep  up  one 
continual/^  by  night  and  day.” 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Boursonne  caught  sight  of  his  servant  standing  at 
the  door  with  a  basket  of  provisions.  “  Tell  me  some  more  this  evening,” 
he  said  to  Beru ;  and  addressing  Raymond,  he  added :  “  It  is  time  for  us  to 
set  to  work,  my  boy.”  Whereupon  he  left  the  room,  leaving  the  innkeeper 
in  a  high  state  of  displeasure  at  being  so  unmercifully  cut  short  in  his  gossip. 

As  the  old  engineer  strode  along  the  embankment  fringing  the  Loire, 
he  muttered:  “What  singular  people  we  French  are!  Now,  here  is  this 
Bdru,  who  prates  of  equality,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  duchess  arrives,  falls 
into  a  fever  of  adoration.  He  is  a  democrat,  he  says,  but  he  would  give  his 
inn  and  all  his  saucepans  to  hear  himself  called  Monsieur  de  B^ru.”  The 
baron  paused  for  a  word  of  approbation  from  Raymond,  but  the  young 
fellow  was  occupied  with  very  different  thoughts.  So  he  continued  ;  “  This 
family  is  a  good  one — there  is  none  higher  than  the  Mailleferts.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  lemaining  in  France,  it  is  of  the  pure  old  stock ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  Sairmeuses,  the  Montmorencys,  and  the  Champdoces.” 
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At  this  point  he  stopped  to  draw  a  long  breath ;  and  then  he  exclaimed— 
“Raymond !  ”  The  young  man  started. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  resumed  the  baron,  “  you  look  as  if  you  had  fallen 
from  the  skies !  What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of  P  ” 

“  Of  nothing,  sir,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Ah !  Suppose  I  told  you  that  you  were  thinking  of  Mademoiselle  Simone 
de  Maillefert?” 

Raymond  coloured  like  a  school-girl.  “Indeed,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  why 
on  earth  should  I  think  of  a  girl  I  never  saw,  and  whom  in  all  probability  I 
never  shall  see.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  answered  the  baron.  “  Besides,  when  I  was 
your  age,  the  few  words  we  have  heard  from  Bdru  would  have  kindled  my 
imagination  respecting  her.  What  a  strange  sort  of  life  she  must  lead,  thus 
deserted  by  her  family!  ” 

“  Pshaw!” 

“Why  ‘pshaw?’  I  should  like  to  see  you  alone  in  that  huge  ch&teau 
tete-a-tete  with  the  English  governess.  How  is  it  that  she  isn’t  married? 
She  ought  to  be.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  these  people  are  as  rich  as 
Jews.  They  have  an  estate  in  the  Loire  Infdrieure — a  piece  of  property 
which  is  larger  than  the  Republic  of  Saint  Marino,  and  the  Principality 
of  Monaco  united.  The  island  of  Noirmoutiers  was  once  theirs.  What  on 
earth  is  the  reason  why  this  little  girl  isn’t  married!  ”  He  walked  on  a 
few  steps  in  silence,  and  then  exclaimed ;  “  Perhaps  she  is  deformed — or  she 
may  be  horribly  ugly,  humpbacked,  lame,  bald,  or  deaf.  Who  knows  ? 
No;  that  fool  of  a  B£ru  would  have  said  so.” 

“Besides,”  said  Raymond,  quietly,  “a  young  girl,  as  rich  as  you  describe 
is  never  ugly.” 

The  old  engineer  burst  out  laughing.  “True,  my  boy — true !  Well, 
then  go  ahead  and  weave  your  romance.  You  have  all  the  accessories — the 
rivers,  the  hills,  the  woods,  and  an  old  castle.  What  a  lovely  framework  for 
a  love  adventure!  Do  you  have  dreams?  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  here  is  a 
new  sleeping  beauty  waiting  for  prince  Charming  to  come  and  wake  her.” 

“Unfortunately  I  am  no  prince,”  said  Raymond,  laughing. 

“  True,  my  dear  fellow.  You  have  that  immense  advantage,  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  heartily  on  your  lowly  station.  You  are  young,  and  a  pupil 
of  the  Polytechnic  School.” 

“And  poor.” 

“  For  the  present,  yes.  But  you  have  a  future  before  you.  The  family 
that  would  not  open  its  aims  to  you  would  be  difficult  to  suit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Madame  de  Maillefert  cares  precious  little  for  her  daughter.” 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  “  It  is  an  outrageous  thing,”  he  answered, 
“  to  leave  her  here  in  this  way.” 

'  “  It  is  very  strange,  certainly.  I  really  feel  quite  desirous  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  Duchess  de  Maillefert.  But  you,  Delorge,  must  know 
her.” 

“  I !  Why  should  I  know  her  ?  ” 

“You  are  a  Parisian.” 

“  In  one  sense  I  am,  of  course  ;  but - ” 

“In  a  sense  which  must  have  caused  you  to  meet  the  duchess  in 
society.” 

However,  they  had  now  reached  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  in  his 
usual  hasty  fashion  the  baron  gave  his  orders,  and  put  his  men  to  work. 

For  Raymond  and  the  old  engineer  not  to  know  anything  of  the  Duchess 
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do  Maillefert  even  by  reputation,  showed  that  they  neither  of  them  went 
into  society,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  what  occurred  in  the  highest  circles 
of  the  Second  Empire.  They  must  have  never  read  the  newspapers — which 
were  full  of  her  name.  The  duchess  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Viscountess  de  Bois  d’ Ardon,  and  the  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy — she  was 
a  rival  of  the  Baroness  Trigault  and  of  the  celebrated  Sarah  Brandon, 
Countess  de  la  Ville-Haudry ;  she  was  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  seven  or 
eight  women  who  enjoyed  the  enviable  and  precious  privilege  of  filling  the 
pages  of  society  journals.  There  was  not  a  gilded  youth  in  Paris  who  did 
not  know  her  from  having  seen  her  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — at  the  raceB, 
and  the  opera,  at  the  seaside,  and  at  Baden-Baden — at  skating  clubs,  and 
shooting  matches — everywhere,  in  short,  where  there  was  noise,  display 
and  a  crowd.  She  spent,  it  was  said,  more  than  a  million  francs  per  annum. 
Van  Klopen,  the  celebrated  man  milliner — that  impudent  Hollander  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  the  arbiter  of  feminine  elegance — Van  Klopen,  'who 
said,  “my  dear  ”  to  the  fashionable  beauties  he  served,  declared  indeed  that 
the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  was  his  very  best  customer.  If  misfortune  had 
overtaken  her  the  newspaper  reporters  ought,  by  good  rights,  to  have 
clubbed  together  and  allowed  her  a  pension,  for  during  years  they  had 
netted  large  sums  by  describing  her  wonderful  toilettes,  her  equipages, 
horses,  and  eccentricities,  and  by  repeating  the  clever  sayings  that  fell  from 
her  lips.  They  had  described  how  she  supped  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  how  she 
drove  down  the  Champs  Elys^es  with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth,  and  how,  having 
had  a  dispute  with  a  cabman,  she  stunned  him  with  a  torrent  of  slang  as 
pure  as  anything  that  could  have  been  heard  in  the  lowest  part  of  Paris. 

However,  the  baron  and  Raymond  spoke  no  more  of  her  that  day ;  in 
fact,  they  had  forgotten  her,  when  on  their  way  home  in  the  evening  two 
capacious  carriages  going  towards  the  railway  station  passed  them  on  the 
high  road.  “  Ah !  ”  said  the  baron,  4  4  the  duchess  comes  to-night,  it  seems — 
her  carriages  are  now  going  to  meet  her,  I  fancy.” 

Indeed,  when  they  reached  the  Rising  Sun  they  found  the  innkeeper 
looking  for  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inform  them.  44  The  duchess  arrives 
by  the  seven  o’clock  express.”  The  worthy  man  was  radiant  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  round  face  shone  like  his  sign. 

44  We  saw  the  carriages,”  answered  the  baron,  44  but  we  were  surprised 
not  to  see  Mademoiselle  Simone  in  one  of  them.” 

44  Yes,  its  odd  enough,”  said  the  innkeeper,  44  a  young  girl  who  hasn’t 
seen  her  mother  for  months,  ought  to  hasten  to  meet  her  !  ”  Raymond,  whom 
the  baron  was  watching  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  was  listening 
attentively.  “But  it  is  always  like  that,”  continued  the  innkeeper;  “I 
have  heard  that  mademoiselle  would  very  much  prefer  it,  if  her  mother  and 
brother  never  came  to  Maillefert  at  all.  Accustomed  as  she  is  to  her  solitary 
life — living  like  a  cloistered  nun — it  must  bewilder  and  frighten  her,  to  see 
such  a  crowd  of  people,  and  hear  so  much  noise  all  at  once.  She  must  feel- 
like  an  osprey  suddenly  let  loose  in  the  sunlight,  and  so  she  gives  the 
company  the  cold  shoulder.  Monsieur  Oasimir,  the  major-domo,  tells  me 
that  while  there  has  been  company  at  the  chateau  during  the  last  two  years 
she  has  not  set  foot  outside  her  own  room.” 

44  And  the  duchess  yields  to  these  caprices  ?  ” 

44  She  can’t  prevent  them,  for  Mademoiselle  Simone,  saint  as  she  is,  has  a 
will  of  her  own.  And  perhaps  she’s  right  in  a  way — for  the  month  the 
duchess  spends  here  is  a  pretty  costly  one.” 

“  Pehew  1  ”  aaid  Raymond ;  44  the  Maillefert  family  is  wealthy. " 
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“  I  don’t  know  about  that !  ”  muttered  Bdru,  “  I  don’t  know  about  that.” 
And  drawing  closer  to  Raymond  and  the  baron,  be  added  in  a  low,  mysterious 
voice,  “  You  never  know  where  you  are  with  these  great  fortunes !  But  I  do 
know  one  thing,  that  the  duchess  has  been  selling  property.” 

“You  can’t  mean  it !  ” 

“  I  do,  indeed.  You  know  the  beautiful  farms  in  the  valley  on  the  way 
to  St.  Mathurin — well,  they  once  belonged  to  the  Maillefert  estates ;  but 
last  winter  the  agent  cut  them  up  into  small  lots  and  sold  them.  I  bought 
a  patch  for  a  couple  of  thousand  crowns,  myself.”  But,  the  innkeeper 
suddenly  checked  himself  and  listened.  The  sharp,  shrill  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  could  be  heard.  “  There’s  the  train,”  he  cried,  “  and  in  five 
minutes-the  duchess  and  her  party  will  be  at  the  station.” 

The  baron  laughed  that  peculiar  laugh  which  prevented  people  from 
knowing  whether  he  were  speaking  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  “"Well,  Master 
B£ru,”  he  said,  “  I  congratulate  the  Maillefert  family  on  having  a  devoted 
adherent  and  a  faithful  servant  in  you.” 

This  did  not  please  the  innkeeper,  for  he  drew  himself  up  in  his  white 
vest,  and  in  his  most  dignified  manner  replied :  “I  am  not  the  servant  of 
any  one !  ” 

Raymond  laughed  aloud. 

“Excuse  me,  dear  Master  B4ru,”  said  the  baron,  gravely.  “I  fancied 
on  seeing  your  delight - ” 

“  I  was  simply  pleased,  sir,  because  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  makes 
business  lively.  For  instance,  her  major-domo  and  the  young  duke’s 
valet  come  here  a  great  deal - ” 

“  What  an  honour !  ”  interrupted  the  baron,  who  was  growing  tired  of 
the  amusement  afforded  him  by  studying  the  worthy  innkeeper.  “  Are 
we  to  have  no  dinner  to-night P  ”  he  asked;  “  or  must  we  fast  in  order  to 
honour  the  duchess’s  return  ?  ” 

Suddenly  recalled  to  his  duties,  the  innkeeper  felt  ashamed  of  his 
chatter  and  rushed  from  the  room.  His  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  passage 
crying :  “Madame  Bdru,  bring  the  gentlemen  their  dinner.” 

The  gas  was  lighted  when  the  Baron  de  Boursonne  an  d  Raymond  took 
their  seats  at  table.  As  they  partook  of  some  excellent  soup,  the  baron 
exclaimed:  “  That  fool  of  a  B6ru  is  quite  a  character.”  And  then  hearing 
a  sudden  grating  of  wheels,  he  added  with  affected  solemnity  :  “  Hie 
duchess  has  certainly  arrived!  ” 

Her  carriage  seemed  indeed  to  have  stopped  before  the  inn.  A  strange 
voice  could  be  heard  in  the  vestibule,  a  thin,  sharp  voice  at  once  imperious, 
and  affected  in  tone.  “  B4ru,”  said  its  possessor;  “Bdru,  where  the  deuce 
are  you  ?  Bring  lights  here  instantly — my  servants  have  forgotten,  the 
lanterns.  And  bring  a  glass  of  water  to  my  mother !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty -five  came  in  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  a  cigar 
between  his  teeth,  and  a  glass  in  his  eye. 

“That  must  be  the  young  duke,”  said  the  baron  in  a  low  voice. 

He  was  not  mistaken,  M.  de  Maillefert  was  of  medium  height,  thin,  or 
rather  emaciated,  with  a  hollow  chest  and  round  shoulders  ;  a  pair  of  long 
light  whiskers  framed  his  weary  looking  face,  which  was  very  pale,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  and  thin  and  colourless  lips.  “  The  deuce  take  you  !  ”  he 
cried  to  the  innkeeper,  “  why  don’t  you  take  the  water  to  my  mother  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  Madame  Bdru  hurried  forward  with  a  tray  in  her  hand, 
but  all  at  once  a  whirlwind  of  velvet  and  lace  swept  into  the  room.  The 
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wearer  was  a  tall  -woman  with  pale  yellow  hair,  which  escaped  profusely 
from  under  a  small  straw  bonnet  with  a  white  aigrette.  She  wore  one  of 
those  light  coloured  travelling  dresses,  short  and  capriciously  trimmed, 
which  had  made  Van  Klopen’s  fortune. 

Pouring  herself  out  some  water  she  drained  the  glass.  “I  was  dying  of 
thirst,”  she  said.  And  then  dipping  a  corner  of  her  embroidered  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  water,  she  bathed  her  eyes,  murmuring :  “The  idea  of  not 
being  able  to  get  a  glass  of  water  at  the  station !  ” 

Meanwhile,  talking  and  laughing  were  heard  outside,  and  the  carriage 
lamps  were  flashing.  Unaffectedly  curious,  the  baron  rose  and  looked  out ; 
he  fancied  there  were  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  carriages.  But  he  had 
little  time  for  his  observations,  for  the  duchess  and  her  son  speedily  joined 
their  guests,  the  vehicles  rolled  away,  and  the  ordinary  quiet  of  the  night 
came  over  the  little  inn. 


VII. 


On  the  morrow  of  the  duchess’s  arrival,  Raymond  was  smoking  a  cigar  at 
the  door  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  waiting  for  the  baron,  when  the  postman 
approached  and  handed  him  a  letter.  Raymond  at  once  recognized  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  his  friend  M.  Roberjot.  He  broke  the  seal  and  hastily  read  as 
follows: — “Dear  Raymond — As  you  will  remember,  it  was  agreed  when  your 
brother  Jean  left  that  all  his  important  letters  should  be  addressed  to  me, 
lest  his  plans  and  the  real  object  of  his  journey  should  in  any  way 
be  discovered  by  his  mother  or  yours.  Jean  has  remembered  this,  and  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  him,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.” 

This  copy  was  in  Roberjot’s  own  writing.  He  had  evidently  not  cared 
to  confide  the  task  even  to  his  trustworthy  secretary.  “  After  the  vilest 
voyage,”  it  began,  “  prolonged  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  contrary  winds 
and  disheartening  calms,  I  at  last  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  well  and  full  of 
hope.  But  I  rejoiced  too  soon,  for  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get 
from  Valparaiso  to  Talcahuana,  where  my  father  landed.  I  was  told 
that  I  must  wait  a  month,  to  which  I  naturally  objected,  for  under  the 
circumstances  a  month  struck  me  as  an  eternity.  I  therefore  searched  for  a 
private  mode  of  conveyance,  and,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  a 
compatriot,  I  found  a  worthy  man  who,  owning  half  a  dozen  horses,  agreed 
to  convey  me  and  my  baggage  quickly  and  cheaply.  But  this  agreement 
was  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  To  travel  on  horseback  through  a  charming 
country  is,  as  you  know,  very  nice,  but  it  is  not  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
getting  over  the  ground.  At  last,  however,  after  a  protracted  journey,  my 
guide  said  to  me  :  ‘  Look — here  we  are !  ’ 

“Hooked  and  espied  a  long  row  of  one-storied  houses,  built  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun.  And  this  was  the  town  of  Talcahuana.  It  had  been  so 
often  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  its  four  thousand  inhabitants  were  tired 
of  building  anything  but  huts.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  emotion  when  I  entered  the 
village  in  the  dim  twilight.  As  I  traversed  the  lonely  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  I  said  to  myself  that  my  father  was  perhaps  living  in  one  of  these 
very  cabins,  and  that  within  forty-eight  hours,  perhaps,  I  should  find  him, 
and  receive  from  his  hands  that  letter  which  would  give  us  the  weapon  we 
had  longed  for  during  fifteen  years. 

“  Although  I  found  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  house  of  a  French  trader,  I 
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could  not  sleep ;  for  I  longed  for  daylight  to  begin  my  search.  It  came,  but 
my  first  investigations  brought  no  result.  The  climate  of  Chili  is  delightful, 
and  life  seems  easy  and  simple  there.  The  fair  Chilians  are  so  attractive 
that  no  ship  ever  anchors  in  Conception  Bay  without  several  sailors  desert¬ 
ing.  For  this  reason  the  arrival  of  strangers  is  not  so  much  remarked, 
and  thus  my  task  became  all  the  more  difficult,  and  I  saw  myself  compelled  to 
adopt  a  course  which  I  had  sworn  to  you,  half  in  jest,  I  would  try— 
namely,  that  of  questioning  every  living  being  in  the  town,  one  after  the 
other.  I  asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  Frenchman  named  Comevin,  or 
Boutin,  who  had  arrived  at  Talcahuana  early  in  1853  on  board  of  an 
American  brig.  I  added,  to  recall  him  to  their  recollection,  that  he  was 
a  political  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  the  Devil’s  Island ;  and  then  I 
ventured  on  sketching  a  portrait  of  my  father,  my  own  faint  recollection  of 
him  being  assisted  by  a  careful  description  given  me  by  Nantel.  But,  alas! 
so  many  years  had  elapsed— so  many  American  brigs  had  anchored  off 
Talcahuana — that  no  one  could  give  me  the  slightest  clue. 

“  I  began  to  feel  discouraged,  and  said  to  myself  that  Raymond  and 
Leon  were  right  in  advising  me  not  to  undertake  this  journey,  when  all 
at  once  I  was  favoured  with  a  piece  of  wonderful  good-luck.  Talcahuana 
is  not  a  large  town,  and  people  freely  occupy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbours.  I  was  soon  known,  the  motive  of  my  voyage  was 
discussed,  and  people  became  quite  interested  in  the  young  French  painter 
who  was  looking  for  his  father — a  political  exile.  I  knew  this,  and  was 
therefore  hardly  surprised  when,  one  afternoon  when  I  was  kept  in-doors  by 
the  heat,  I  was  told  that  some  one  wished  to  see  me.  This  some  one  proved 
to  be  an  old  smuggler,  who  had  been  detained  for  two  months  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  who  had  returned  to  Talcahuana  only  the  night 
before.  He  perfectly  remembered  the  Frenchman  I  had  described,  and  the 
story  of  whose  escape  he  had  often  heard;  he  could  not  remember  his 
name,  however;  still  he  was  sure  I  might  hear  more  by  applying  to  an 
old  smuggler  named  Pincheira,  who  lived  at  a  little  port  only  a  short 
distance  off. 

“  In  ten  minutes  I  was  on  horseback,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  had  found  my 
man.  As  soon  as  I  began  my  story  he  told  me  that  he  remembered  my  father 
very  well,  and  he  at  once  gave  me  such  details  that  I  saw  I  was  on  the  right 
track  at  last.  Our  father  was  known  to  Pincheira  under  the  name  of  Boutin. 
He  was  nearly  famished,  he  said,  when  he  first  knew  him,  and  he  was  clad  in 
rags.  Pincheira’s  compassion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  fully  repaid  for  the  help 
he  gave,  for  he  had  never  seen  so  industrious  a  man,  or  one  more  greedy  of 
gain — indeed  our  father  saved  every  sou  he  earned,  declaring  he  needed  to 
become  rich,  and  would  do  so,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

“  A  year  later  it  appears  that  Pincheira’s  son  took  a  notion  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Australia,  and  my  father  went  with  him.  Pincheira  himself 
knew  nothing  more,  but  he  declared  that  his  son  now  living  at  Melbourne 
could  undoubtedly  give  me  further  information.  The  old  smuggler’s  last 
words  when  I  left  him  were — ‘  Your  father  is  either  dead  or  a  millionaire !  ’ 

“To-morrow  I  start  for  Valparaiso,  where  I  shall  find  some  means  of 
getting  to  Australia.  Good-bye  for  some  time,  my  dear  friend.  I  shall 
write  to  my  mother.  My  regards  to  Raymond  and  Leon. — Yours  gratefully, 
Jean.” 

To  this  epistle  M.  Roberjot  had  added  a  few  words :  “  You  see,  dear 
Raymond,  that  Jean  has  done  wonders.  I  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  L6on 
by  this  same  mail.  Your  mother  and  Madame  Comevin  are  in  good  health* 
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though  they  both  miss  their  sons.  There  is  nothing  new  here,  but  a  change 
must  soon  come,  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  more 
and  more  visible.  Shall  we  have  a  Prussian  war  ?  Shall  we  have  a  liberal 
ministry  ?  The  one  and  the  other  perhaps— perhaps  neither  of  them.  You 
will  have  heard  through  the  papers  of  tho  marriage  of  M.  de  Maumussy  with 
a  young  Italian  princess  of  great  wealth.  He  has  also  been  created  a  duke  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  My  honourable  friend  Verdale  asserts  that  M.  de 
Combelaine  has  now  decided  to  marry  with  or  without  Flora  Misri’s 
consent.  So  if  you  happen  to  know  of  an  heiress  there  would  be  a  suitable 
husband  for  her  !  I  have  only  ten  more  words  to  say.  Be  prepared  for 
any  event,  for  troublous  times  are  at  hand. — Your  sincere  friend,  Robkkjot.” 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  doorposts  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Raymond 
read  Jean’s  letter  over  and  over  again.  A  new-born  hope  filled  his  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a  sting  of  self-reproach.  Jean  Comevin  had 
acted,  while  he,  Raymond  Delorge,  had  done  nothing — literally  nothing. 
He  was  only  aroused  from  his  meditation  by  the  boisterous  voice  of  the 
baron,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  out :  “  Are 
you  as  deaf  as  I  am  near-sighted  f  A  nice  pair  we  make,  to  be  sure ! 
Haven’t  you  heard  the  landlord  teH  us  three  times  that  breakfast  was  on 
the  table  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  never  acquainted  his  kind  friend  with  the  tragic  mystery 
of  his  life ;  so  he  tried  to  smile,  and  followed  him  to  the  dining-room.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  shake  off  his  gloomy  thoughts.  He  had  not 
a  word  to  say  to  M.  de  Boursonne,  who,  on  his  side,  was  gayer  and  more 
talkative  than  usual.  However,  when  they  started  forth  the  fresh  air  restored 
Raymond  in  some  degree.  It  was  delightful  weather,  one  of  those  mellow 
autumnal  days  with  which  Anjou  is  favoured  every  year.  Never  had  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Loire  been  more  beautiful.  The  air  was  full  of  perfume 
and  the  buzz  of  bees.  September  rains  had  kept  the  meadows  as  green 
as  in  spring  time,  and  August  suns  had  imparted  the  softest  tints  to  the 
woods.  The  leaves  of  the  poplar  trees,  trembling  in  the  breeze,  seemed 
woven  of  gold  thread.  Over  the  hedges,  scarlet  with  haws,  hang  delicate 
branches  of  clematis.  “  One  month  more  of  such  weather,  my  dear  Delorge,” 
said  the  baron,  gaily,  “  and  we  shall  have  completed  our  work  from  Tours 
to  Hosiers.” 

They  were  then  working  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Gennes 
and  Les  Tuffeaux,  and  to  reach  the  scene  of  operation  they  had  to  follow  a 
delightful  road  skirting  the  river,  and  shaded  by  tall,  overhanging  trees. 
Behind  them  trudged  their  attendant,  carrying  the  lunch-basket.  The  dead 
twigs  and  leaves  crackled  and  rustled  under  their  feet  as  they  walked  along, 
but  suddenly  from  the  direction  of  Maillefert,  there  came  louder  music,  the 
baying  of  dogs  and  the  blowing  of  horns.  “They  are  hunting  near  here!  ” 
cried  the  baron,  and  he  stood  still  to  listen.  “  If  I’m  not  mistaken,”  he 
added,  ‘  ‘  the  fair  duchess  must  be  entertaining  her  friends  in  the  woods  to¬ 
day.”  And  he  called  to  the  attendant  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  “Are 
there  any  deer  in  those  woods  over  there  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  sir.  I  don’t  fancy  there  are  any  deer  about  here  except 
in  the  Parc  de  la  Ville  Haudry — but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  shot.” 

“  Then  what  are  the  dogs  after  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  when  the  duchess  comes,  sir,  she  brings  foxes  in  barrels  with  her, 
and  lets  one  of  them  loose  whenever  she  wishes  some  amusement,  so  I  suppose 
the  dogs  and  the  huntsmen  are  galloping  after  a  fox  of  hers.” 

The  baron  nodded.  “Excellent!”  he  said;  “  a  most  aristocratic  way  of 
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breaking  their  necks !  ”  By  this  time  he  and  Raymond  had  reached  their 
men,  who  were  at  work,  and  they  soon  forgot  all  about  the  dogs  and  the 
hunt. 

Daylight  was  waning  and  a  light  fog  was  creeping  up  the  valley  when 
Raymond  left  off  work.  He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  while  waiting  for  the  baron 
to  jot  down  the  result  of  certain  soundings,  he  took  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
beside  the  road.  He  had  not  been  there  for  five  minutes  when  down  the  road 
under  the  spreading  vault  of  the  lofty  trees,  there  came  a  woman  who  was 
walking  very  rapidly.  She  was  simply  dressed  in  brown  silk,  and  wore  a  broad 
brimmed  straw  hat.  Her  face  was  entirely  hidden  by  a  parasol  which  she 
held  in  front  of  it  to  ward  off  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  right  before  her. 
Raymond  was  looking  at  her  with  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity,  admiring 
the  grace  of  her  walk,  when,  to  his  surprise,  she  suddenly  stopped  short  but 
ten  paces  off.  She  seemed  to  be  listening  and  waiting.  Then  all  at  once  she 
closed  her  parasol,  darted  through  the  scanty  hedge  and  made  her  way  into 
a  small  grove,  where  she  stood  perfectly  still.  Raymond  was  struck  by  the 
timid,  frightened  expression  of  her  face.  She  had  not  seen  him,  and  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  near  her,  but  he  could  see  her  very  clearly.  She  was 
a  girl  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  fair,  gentle  face ;  a  blonde,  with 
large  blue  eyes. 

“  She  is  hiding,”  thought  Raymond,  “but  from  whom,  and  why  P” 

It  was  not  long  before  he  learned.  The  grating  of  wheels  and  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  caused  him  to  turn  his  head,  and  he  saw  an  open  carriage  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  magnificent  horses  coming  towards  him.  It  was  one  of  the  same 
carriages  he  had  seen  on  its  way  to  the  station  the  night  before.  There  were 
two:  ladies  carelessly  lying  back  in  it.  They  were  both  of  them  pretty,  but 
exceedingly  overdressed.  Following  the  carriage  came  a  number  of  horse¬ 
men,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  group  rode  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  looking 
bold  and  conspicuous  in  her  close-fitting  habit  and  tall  hat. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  a  mocking  voice  behind  the  young  engineer,  “  I  should 
never  think  the  duchess  was  more  than  twenty.” 

Raymond  turned.  The  baron  stood  beside  him  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  an  ironical  smile  on  his  lips.  However,  the  young  man  made  no 
rejoinder.  All  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  grove  where  the  young  lady 
had  taken  refuge.  Suddenly  he  saw  her  emerge  cautiously  from  its  shelter, 
listen,  and  then,  considering  the  danger  over,  return  to  the  highway.  As 
she  did  so  she  perceived  the  two  engineers.  She  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation 
of  mingled  surprise  and  alarm,  and  looked  quite  ready  for  flight.  But 
gathering  her  courage  together,  she  passed  them,  acknowledging  their  respect¬ 
ful  salute  with  a  slight  bow. 

Never  was  a  man  so  astonished  as  the  baron.  He  stood  there  with  his 
eye-glass  on  his  nose,  and  his  hat  in  his  hand.  “  Where  on  earth  did  this  girl 
come  from  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

Raymond  did  not  answer.  He  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
why,  but  he  shrank  fr’om  describing  the  little  scene  he  had  witnessed  to  the 
baron.  '  “She  must  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground,”  continued  M.  de 
Boursonne.  “  If  she  isn’t  a  ghost,  I  should  like  to  know  her  name.” 

The  baron’s  usual  attendant  had  overheard  these  remarks,  and  he  now 
came  forward  with  a  respectful  bow,  and  said:  “That  young  lady,  sir,  is 
Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillefert.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  she  came  out  of  that  little  grove,  where  I  saw  her  hide 
when  she  heard  her  mother  and  the  party  coming.  It’s  very  strange,  sir,  that 
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you’ve  never  seen  the  young  lady  before,  for  she’s  always  in  the  Woods  and 
the  fields,  sometimes  with  her  English  governess,  sometimes  on  foot,  and 
sometimes  on  horseback,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  any  one  take  hedges 
and  ditches  better  than  she  does.” 

With  a  gesture,  the  baron  thanked  the  attendant  for  his  information,  and 
when  he  was  alone  again  with  Raymond,  he  said.  “I  can’t  get  this  young 
girl  out  of  my  head.  Don’t  you  think  it  queer  that  she  is  so  much  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  her  mother?  Do  you  not  remember  what  the  innkeeper 
told  us?” 

“Yes  ;  but  Beru  is  a  simpleton,”  replied  Raymond. 

“No  doubt,”  rejoined  the  baron.  “  However  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
if  the  old  artillery  officer  would  come  and  smoke  his  pipe  with  us  to  night !  ” 

Some  good  fairy  must  have  heard  this  wish,  for  hardly  had  they  finished 
dinner  than  the  artillery  officer  appeared,  ushered  in  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  And  he  was  not  alone.  “He  had  taken  the  liberty,”  he  said, 
as  he  entered,  “to  bring  his  nephew,  Monsieur  Savinien  de  Ch&nehutte,  who 
was  passing  the  day  with  him.”  M.  de  Chfinehutte  was  a  good-looking 
fellow  of  thirty,  wide-shouldered  and  red-faced,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  and 
dressed  carefully,  but  in  atrocious  taste.  He  was  well-off,  and  lived  on  his 
estate.  In  reality,  his  name  was  simply  Bizet,  but  he  had  adopted  the  name 
of  Chfinehutte  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  brothers.  He  liked  it,  and  as 
it  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  pstates,  he  put  it  on  his  visiting  cards. 

To  the  baron’s  first  questions  respecting  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  the 
old  artillery  officer  answered,  with  the  indifferent  air  of  a  man  who  is  too 
much  absorbed  in  himself  to  care  for  others :  “  I  know  nothing  about  the 
young  lady.”  ^ 

But  De  Ch£nehutte  was  better  informed.  “  This  girl’s  ways  are  very 
peculiar,  certainly,”  said  he ;  “  she  came  to  Maillefert  about  five  years  ago, 
and  when  people  said  that  her  mother  had  abandoned  her,  as  it  were,  they 
wanted  to  be  kind  to  her.  The  most  distinguished  ladies  made  advances  to 
her,  but  she  received  them  in  the  most  haughty  way,  and  did  not  even  return 
their  visits. 

“  Which  certainly  does  not  speak  well  for  her  bringing  up,”  said  the  baron. 

“  They  are  all  the  same  in  that  family,”  continued  young  De  Chfinehutte, 
“  they  despise  all  their  neighbours.  Do  you  know  where  the  young  duke  goes 
for  companions  when  he’s  here  ?  Why  to  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  1  ” 

“  Impossible  !” 

It’s  true,  I  assure  you — ask  my  uncle  there.  We  axe  too  insignificant 
for  them.  They  bring  their  guests  from  Paris  and  Angers.” 

The  baron  was  jubilant :  he  had  found  his  man;  “  Listen  to  what  this 
gentleman  says,  my  dear  Delorge,  for  it  is  very  interesting.  So  the  duchess, 
then,  never  invites  the  people  hereabouts  ?  ” 

“No,  for  she  knowB  her  invitations  would  not  be  accepted.” 

“And  why?” 

M.  Bizet  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  baron’s.  “Because,”  he  answered 
in  a  mysterious  whisper — “because  the  duchess  is  a  most  compromising 
woman.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  Ask  my  uncle.  He  will  tell  you  that  her  fortune,  which  was  once 
enormous,  is  nearly  gone ;  he  will  tell  you  also  that  her  reputation  has  gone 
with  it — that  each  year  she  makes  herself  conspicuous  with  some  fresh  sim¬ 
pleton.  As  for  her  fetes,  men  can  of  course  go  to  them,  but  not  their  wives 
and  daughters.” 
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If  the  baron  enjoyed  all  this,  Raymond  did  not,  so  he  abruptly  asked, 
“  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  young  lady  ?” 

M.  Bizet  de  Chfinehutte  winked  in  a  way  which  was  meant  to  be  very 
acute.  “  Oh !  ”  said  he,  “  she’s  quite  another  person.  The  boot  there  is  on 
the  other  leg.  She  is  as  cunning  as  her  mother  is  reckless.  And  yet  to  hear 
the  talk  of  the  peasants,  you  would  suppose  her  to  be  the  best  and  purest,  aa 
well  as  the  most  charitable,  of  women.” 

“  And  that  strikes  me  as  being  a  pretty  good  reputation.” 

“Yes,  but  it’s  only  talk.  Now,  look  at  it  for  yourself.  Is  Mademoiselle 
Simone  forced  to  live  as  she  does  ?  No !  She  is  no  uglier  than  other  women, 
and  she  is  immensely  rich.” 

“  But  you  just  said  the  duchess  was  ruined.” 

“And  that  is  quite  true,”  answered  Bizet;  “but  the  young  lady  has  a 
fortune  in  her  own  right.  Maillefert  belongs  to  her,  and  her  wealth  is 
simply  enormous.” 

The  old  artillery  officer  burst  into  a  laugh.  “You  may  believe  my 
nephew,”  he  said,  “  for  he  is  well  informed.” 

The  nephew  coloured.  ‘  *  All  the  world  knows - ”  he  began. 

“Yes,  and  you  better  than  all  the  world;  for  last  year,  when  you  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mademoiselle  Simone  would  make  a  charming  Lady  of 
Ch6nehutte,  you  took  pains  to  inform  yourself  most  fully.” 

The  flush  on  Bizet’s  face  deepened  to  crimson.  “  I  made  a  great  mistake 
last  year,”  he  said,  “  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it.  I  reflected  in  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  saw  that  if  the  young  lady  isolates  herself  in  this  manner  it  is 
because  she  has  a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Now,  when  you  look  at  a  girl’? 
reason,  you  generally  find  a  lover.” 

Raymond,  who  had  been  gradually  growing  angry,  now  started  up  im¬ 
pulsively  and  exclaimed  :  “  You  lie,  sir  ;  you  lie !  ” 

The  bright  colour  on  Bizet’s  face  died  away.  “  You  must  recall  those 
words,  sir,”  he  rejoined. 

Raymond  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Most  willingly,”  he  replied,  “if 
you  will  name  this  young  lady’s  lover.” 

“No,  sir;  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  shall  hear  from  me!” 
and  so  saying,  Bizet  rushed  from  the  room. 

“I  am  glad  he’s  gone  !”  exclaimed  the  artillery  officer.  “Why  is  it 
that  young  people  are  always  quarrelling  ?”  Then  turning  to  Raymond 
he  added  : 

“  I  don’t  say  that  my  nephew  was  right,  but  you  will  admit  your  language 
was  unparliamentary.” 

“  Sir  P  ” 

“  There  are  some  words  that  should  never  be  heard,  particularly  when  a 
man  has  had  a  good  dinner,  as  my  nephew  always  has  when  he  dines  with 
me.”  As  he  spoke,  the  old  officer  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  superb 
meerschaum  and  put  it  carefully  into  its  case.  “  Silly — superlatively  silly !  ” 
he  muttered.  “Where  am  I  to  look  for  my  nephew  now,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  I  wonder  if  he  has  gone  to  the  Cafe  du  Commerce.  For  this  matter 
must  be  settled  at  once,  and  I  count  on  you,  baron,  to  bring  M.  Delorge  to 
his  senses  while  I  quiet  my  nephew.”  And  so  saying  he  went  off. 

As  soon  as  the  baron  heard  the  door  close  he  walked  up  to  Raymond, 
and  crossing  his  arms,  exclaimed :  “  You  drank  too  much  wine  at  dinner,  or 
else  you  have  lost  your  mind.” 

“  Why,  sir  P  ” 

The  baron  raised  his  arms  despairingly.  “He  asks  why!”  he  criod,  in 
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a  tone  of  compassion.  ‘  ‘  I  also  ask  why  yon  have  seen  fit  to  fly  into  a  passion 
on  account  of  the  senseless  chatter  of  an  underbred  idiot.  "  I  thought  the 
man  very  amusing,  and  I  expected  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  evening,  which 
you  have  spoiled  entirely.” 

But  Raymond  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  passion  he  had  been  thrown 
into  by  what  he  had  heard.  “  The  fellow  said  things  that  made  my  blood 
boil,”  he  exclaimed. 

“What  things?” 

“  He  said  the  young  lady  had  a  lover.” 

.  “  What  if  he  did  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  ” 

Raymond  was  somewhat  embarrassed.  “  Isn’t  it  clear,”  he  said,  “that 
it’s  so  much  low  slander,  prompted  by  the  refusal  he  received  from  the  young 
lady’s  family  ?  ” 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  .“And  what  if  it  is  ? 
How  on  earth  does  that  affect  you  Are  you  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  brother, 
friend,  or  relative  P  Do  you  know  her  ?  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her  ?  ” 

Raymond  occupied  himself  with  lighting  a  cigar,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  matches.  “  I  dare  say  I  have  been  absurd,” 
he  said. 

“  Indeed  you  have !  Utterly  ridiculous.” 

“  However,  no  man  shall  ever  insult  a  woman  by  speaking  of  her  in  that 
way  in  my  presence.  And  if  all  men  rebuked  such  scoundrels  promptly,  the 
reputation  of  young  girls  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  light  tongues. 
I  have  a  sister,  and  if  some  villain  spoke  of  her  as  this  man  Bizet  spoke  of 
Mademoiselle  Simone,  I  would  be  grateful  to  any  man  who  undertook  her 
defence.” 

At  any  other  time  the  baron  would  have  been  quite  interested  by  Ray¬ 
mond’s  excitement,  but  he  wished  now  to  cool  him  down  and  not  add  oil  to 
the  flames.  He  therefore  said :  “  That  is  all  very  well — but  you  have  said 
enough  on  this  occasion.  The  artillery  officer  will  bring  his  nephew  back 
so  you  must  shake  hands  with  him,  and  let  the  matter  end.” 

At  this  moment  the  street  door  opened — but  it  was  not  the  Bizets,  return¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  a  young  man  who  asked  to  see  M.  Raymond  Delorge  in  private. 
“  Oh !  you  may  speak  before  this  gentleman,”  said  Raymond. 

The  young  man  thereupon  seated  himself,  with  his  legs  well  apart  and- 
nis  hands  on  his  knees,  and  then,  in  a  solemn  tone,  he  explained  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  friend,  M.  de  Chenehutte,  who  had  been  grievously  insulted 
by  M.  Delorge,  in  view  of  arranging  a  duel. 

“  Tut !  tut !  ”  said  the  baron. 

But  Raymond  interposed.  “  I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  Monsieur  Bizet  de 
Chenehutte,”  he  replied. 

“Then,  please  name  your  seconds,  sir,  and  we  will  arrange  prelimi 
naries.” 

Raymond  had  not  thought  of  this.  “  I  have  not  had  time  to  choose 
seconds,  sir,  but  it  will  not  take  long.  Where  shall  they  meet  you  P  ” 

“  At  my  house,  sir — not  two  steps  from  here,”  and  the  young  man  handed 
his  card  to  Raymond,  bowed,  and  retired  with  the  dignity  ©f  a  high  priest. 

M.  de  Boursonne  was  out  of  patience.  “  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now, 
Delorge !  ”  he  cried.  “You  have  a  duel  well  started — but  where  are  your 
seconds  coming  from  P  ” 

“  I  depend  on  you,  Sir,  to  act  as  one  of  them.” 

“  On  me  !  Upon  my  word,  you  must  be  quite  mad  if  you  think  that  I, 
your  chief,  will  sanction  your  folly  by  my  presence.  No,  indeed.  It  would 
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be  a  disgrace,  and  only  increase  the  scandal.  Don’t  you  realize  that  you 
will  become  the  talk  of  the  whole  country  side  ?  And  for  the  matter  of  that, 
it  will  be  the  same  with  Mademoiselle  Simone.  A  nice  Bervice  you  have 
rendered  that  poor  girl.  A  perfect  Don  Quixote,  you  are !  You  think  I 
will  be  your  second  !  You  are  mad,  my  dear  boy.” 

It  is  possible  that  this  reply  was; not  unexpected  by  Raymond.  “Very 
well,”  he  replied,  “  then  I  will  ask  M.  Bdru  to  find  me  two  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  have  formerly  served  in  the  army.  They  won’t  refuse.” 

The  baron  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
dining-room  smoking  his  pipe.  Suddenly,  however,  he  exclaimed:  “No, 
Delorge,  you  must  not  do  that.  You  are  a  good  fellow  and  I  will  serve  you. 
Of  course  you  see  that  I  shall  get  into  trouble,  but  never  mind.  I  will  take 
one  of  the  assistants  with  me  and  go  and  see  your  men.” 

“Ah  !  sir,”  began  Raymond  who  was  greatly  pleased. 

“  That  will  do  !  That  will  do!  ”  said  the  baron.  You  may  thank  me 
to-morrow — just  now  we  will  talk  sense.  What  weapons  do  you  prefer  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  choose.” 

“Never  mind  that,  answer  my  question.  Which  do  you  prefer,  pistols  or 
swords?” 

“I  don’t  care.” 

“  The  deuce  you  don’t !  Are  you  had  with  both  ?  ” 

To  the  baron’s  great  surprise,  all  Raymond’s  animation  had  vanished. 
He  had  turned  pale,  and  it  was  in  a  low  voice  that  he  replied :  “  I  am  both 
a  good  shot  and  a  good  swordsman,  sir,  so  unquestionably  superior  with 
both,  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  acting  almost  dishonourably  in  meeting  this 
young  man.” 

The  baron’s  eyes  twinkled  behind  his  glasses.  “  Are  you  in  jest  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“By  no  means,  sir  ;  I  was  never  more  serious.  For  years  I  have  lived 
in  the  hope  of  fighting  a  duel  with  a  man  whom  I  mortally  hate,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  skilful  shots  and  swordsmen  in  Paris.  For  years  1  have 
never  missed  practising  daily  in  a  shooting  gallery  and  a  fencing  room.  I 
challenged  my  enemy — he  refused  the  challenge ;  but  my  dexterity  remains 
to  me.” 

The  baron  did  not  ask  a  question  ;  which  was  very  nice  on  his  part.  He 
left  the  room,  and  when  he  returned  in  an  hour  later  he  said  to  Raymond : 
“It  is  all  settled ;  you  will  use  your  sword  to-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.” 


VIII. 

Raymond  warmly  expressed  his  thanks  and  tried  to  excuse  himself  for  the 
distasteful  task  he  had  imposed  on  the  old  gentleman.  “  I  am  glad,”  he  said, 
“that  my  adversary  has  selected  swords,  for  with  those  weapons  I  can 
manage  the  affair  as  I  choose.”  And  this  was  all  he  said. 

The  baron  saw  that  the  young  fellow’s  mood  had  changed  during  his 
absence,  for  he  was  now  pale  and  depressed  ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  went 
to  his  room,  ho  said  to  himself :  “  What  does  this  all  mean  ?  I  wonder  if 
what  the  boy  said  about  his  superiority  was  mere  talk  ?  He  surely  can’t  be 
afraid !  ” 

No — Raymond  was  not  afraid,  but  during  that  hour  of  waiting  he  bad 
reflected.  His  irritation  had  abated,  and  he  passed  condemnation  on  hia 
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own  conduct.  Had  he  any  right  to  risk  his  life  ?  His  father  had  been 
assassinated  by  scoundrels  who  lived  unpunished,  honoured,  and  rich ;  and 
instead  of  exclusively  thinking  of  revenging  his  murdered  father,  he  was, 
like  the  Don  Quixote  the  baron  called  him,  about  to  fight  the  first  foe  he 
came  across,  for  the  good  fame  of  an  unknown  woman.  With  such  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  in  the  morning  his  face 
showed  such  signs  of  sleeplessness  that  the  baron  could  not  refrain  from 
saying :  “  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  fellow,  what  has  gone  wrong  with  you  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

The  tone  in  which  these  questions  were  asked  told  Raymond  what 
were  the  suspicions  in  the  baron’s  mind,  and  so  thus  summarily  recalled  to 
the  situation  and  its  exigencies,  he  said  “  I  was  never  better,  sir,  I - ” 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inkeeper,  who,  having  listened  at  the 
door  to  Borne  purpose,  now  came  in  and  said  that  as  the  gentlemen  were 
going  out  so  early,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing  something  for  them 
to  eat.  This  attention  delighted  the  old  engineer.  In  vain  did  he  talk 
with  a  certain  roughness  of  manner ;  his  heart  was  very  soft,  and  he  realized 
now  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Raymond,  so  when  he  saw  him  about  to  eat, 
he  exclaimed :  “  Look  out ;  a  man  who  is  going  to  fight  a  duel  should  keep 
his  stomach  empty.  It  is  better  in  case  of  accidents.” 

“  Never  fear  !  ”  cried  Raymond. 

“  I  do  fear — and  remember  that  I  have  seen  very  inexperienced  persons 
do  clever  swordsmen  much  harm.” 

The  more  the  baron  watched  Raymond  the  more  puzzled  he  was  by  the 
singular  variations  of  his  mood.  “  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  this  boy’s 
life,”  he  said,  “  of  which  I  know  nothing.” 

However,  Raymond  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  then  gaily  said  “  I’m 
ready,  my  dear  baron,”  whereupon  they  started  off. 

The  meeting  place  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  little  wood,  and  as  they  walked  rapidly  over  the  bridge  the  baron  said  : 
“I’m  willing  to  wager  my  life  that  Bizet  will  make  an  apology.” 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Round  about  Saumur  almost  all  the  young  men 
are  swordsmen,  and  none  of  them  are  cowards — although  some  may  be  fools, 
and  Bizet  probably  the  greatest  among  them.  Besides,  he  had  spoken  so 
much  and  so  violently  the  night  before  at  the  caf6  of  Rosiers  that  there  was 
no  retreat  open  to  him.  He  was  well  known  in  the  province,  and  occupied 
a  certain  position.  Did  he  not  possess  a  pair  of  thoroughbreds,  one  of  which 
he  himself  rode  at  the  Saumur  races  in  a  pink  jacket  ?  Had  he  not  also  five 
dogs,  three  of  which  were  turn-spits,  but  which  he  called  his  hounds  ?  So 
was  he  not  entitled  to  deference  P  Raymond  soon  pointed  him  9ut  to  the 
baron,  for  he  was  approaching  the  meeting-place  by  another  path. 

His  uncle,  who  looked  sadly  out  of  temper,  was  with  him,  acting  as  one  of 
his  seconds,  together  with  a  young  man  who  was  pale  and  troubled.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  grove  the  two  adversaries  stopped  and  bowed  to  each 
other,  while  the  old  artillery  officer,  setting  all  established  rules  at  defiance, 
went  up  to  the  baron,  and  said:  “Tell  me,  sir,  are  we  to  let  these  young 
idiots  quarrel  for  a  mere  word  ?” 

“  It  is  certainly  absurd,”  answered  the  baron.  “Let  your  nephew  name 
the  lady’s  lover  and  my  principal  will  withdraw  his  offensive  word.” 

‘  ‘  Go  on,  then — if  you  will,”  grumbled  the  officer,  and  he  drew  two 
swords  from  a  serge  wrapper  and  handed  one  to  each  of  the  two  adversaries. 

They  took  up  their  positions,  and  he  stepped  back.  While  the  seconds 
had  been  talking  together,  Raymond  had  caught  sight  of  several  pairs  of 
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eyes  peering  from  among  the  buslieB.  “  Am  I  crazy  ?  ”  he  said  to  himself. 
“  It  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  freak  of  imagination.  ” 

But  it  was  not  imagination.  The  news  of  the  duel  had  spread  through 
Hosiers,  and  as  amusements  and  strong  emotions  are  as  rare  there  as  in  all 
Bimilar  places,  a  considerable  number  of  people  had  promised  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  scene.  They  had  discovered  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting,  and  had  been  waiting  there  since  sunrise.  There  was  even 
one  lady  present,  and  her  imprudence  injured  her  reputation,  for  people 
charitably  interpreted  it  as  proof  of  the  great  interest  she  took  in  M.  Bizet 
de  ChGnehutte. 

Raymond  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  but  Bizet  did,  and  the  knowledge 
caused  him  to  cross  swords  with  considerable  vigour.  He  had  no'rioubt  of 
victory,  for  he  had  taken  lessons  of  a  good  master,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  proficiency.  Alas !  in  ten  seconds  he  recognized  his  own  weakness. 
Vainly  did  he  multiply  his  attacks — turning  and  bounding,  retreating  and 
advancing — he  only  succeeded  in  putting  himself  out  of  breath.  Cold  and 
composed — as  quite  at  ease  as  if  he  had  been  using  buttoned  foils,  iff  a 
fencing-room,  Raymond  seemed  to  be  playing  with  his  adversary  until, 
with  one  quick  turn,  he  knocked  the  sword  from  Bizet’s  hand  and  sent  it 
flying. 

“Enough!”  cried  the  old  officer,  dashing  between  them.  “Enough!” 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  his  nephew  ;  but  he  felt  so  many  pairs  of 
eyes  upon  him  that,  in  his  rage  and  humiliation,  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  retrieve  the  combat.  “No,  it  is  not  enough!”  he  cried,  picking 
up  his  sword.  “  That  was  a  mere  accident.” 

But  this  was  not  the  view  his  uncle  took  of  the  case,  for  approaching  the 
baron,  he  said:  “It  is  clear  that  my  nephew  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
your  man  as  a  mouse  would  be  in  the  claws  of  a  cat.  For  Heaven’s  Bake, 
don’t  let  them  go  on !  ” 

Without  answering  yes  or  no,  the  baron  went  towards  Raymond  and 
said  in  a  low,  quiet  voice :  “  No  misplaced  generosity — I  see  you  are  a  clever 
Bwordsman — finish  the  matter  with  a  little  flesh  wound ;  this  might  go  on  for 
hours.” 

Raymond  hesitated.  He  had  resolved  to  punish  Bizet,  but  his  wish  was 
to  disarm  him  over  and  over  again  until  he  acknowledged  himself  conquered. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  must  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend.  So  he 
answered:  “  As  you  please,  sir.” 

The  baron  now  moved  aside  again.  “Take  your  positions,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “and  after  the  next  bout  we  shall  call  on  you  to  stop,  whatever  be  the 
result.” 

It  was  with  the  blind  rage  of  a  wild  beast  that  Bizet  now  threw  himself 
on  Raymond.  His  cheeks  were  whiter  than  linen,  his  eyes  suffused  with 
blood,  and  his  lips  tightly  compressed.  Foolish  though  he  was,  he  had 
divined  the  intentions  of  his  adversary,  and  the  thought  of  ignominious  defeat 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  even  wished  to  receive  a  wound.  He 
would  have  preferred  a  pretty  bad  one  rather  than  leave  the  field  without  a 
scratch.  He,  therefore,  tried  rather  to  be  wounded  than  to  defend  himself, 
and  Raymond  on  his  side  managed  so  well,  that  his  sword  merely  pierced 
the  fleshy  part  of  Bizet’s  arm. 

“Touched  !  ”  said  that  interesting  young  man,  dropping  his  sword  and 
falling  into  the  arms  of  his  seconds,  who,  on  seeing  the  blood,  ran  to  his 
assistance.  Then  three  or  four  stifled  exclamations  were  heard  in  the  thicket ; 
but  the  anxiety  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  old  officer,  who  knew  some* 
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thing  of  wounds,  looked  at  this  one,  and  said,  half  emiling,  “  Ho  won't  die 
this  time !  ” 

Bizet  opened  his  eyes.  “No,  no,”  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice;  “it  is 
nothing— the  feeling  of  that  cold,  cold  steel  is  over.” 

He  was  perfectly  delighted  by  this  solution,  which  saved  him  from  the 
ridicule  which  would  otherwise  have  been  his  portion.  The  superiority  of 
his  rival  was  so  manifest  that  his  wound  was  rather  a  distinction  than  aught 
else.  When  he  was  on  his  feet  again  he  advanced  to  Raymond,  and  in  the 
most  tragic  tone,  exclaimed  :  “  I  confess  my  error,  I  implore  you  to  accept 
my  apologies,  and  I  wish  the  whole  universe  could  hear  them.” 

“  Ah  l  ”  whispered  the  baron  mockingly  in  Raymond’ s  ear,  “  you  are  now 
exalted  to  an  enviable  rank ;  you  are  now  Bizet’s  best  friend  !  ” 

“  That  is  to  say  I  have  mado  a  fool  of  myself,”  thought  Raymond,  who 
at  present  realized  that  the  duel  had  had  a  great  many  spectators. 

M.  Bizet  perfectly  understood  Raymond’s  generosity,  and,  much  to  his 
credit,  he  was  not  angered  by  it.  Ho  insisted  on  the  party  of  six  going  homo 
together.  Poor  Raymond !  What  with  the  baron,  who  overwhelmed  him 
with  sarcastic  congratulation,  and  I)e  Obenehutte,  who  crushed  him  with 
protestations  of  friendship,  he  walked  along  with  bowed  head,  foeling  much 
as  if  he  were  going  to  a  dentist’s  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  out. 

They  had  just  reached  the  bridge  when  a  lady  on  horseback  was  seen 
trotting  quickly  towards  them.  “  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillefert,”  said 
Bizet,  with  a  most  respectful  bow,  as  she  passed  by ;  and  he  then  snatched 
hold  of  Raymond’s  hand.  “  I  assure  you,”  he  said,  “now  that  I  know  your 
sentiments  for  that  young  lady,  she  will  always  be  sacred  to  me.” 

This  speech  fully  realized  the  prediction  of  the  baron,  who  had  said  the 
evening  before :  “  If  you  think  you  are  doing  this  young  lady  a  service  you 
grossly  deceive  yourself.” 

Thus  easily  is  a  woman,  though  she  be  as  pure  as  snow,  compromised 
and  injured.  Small  towns  are  especially  pitiless  in  this  respect,  and  every¬ 
one  at  Rosiers  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  duel.  In  vain  did  Raymond  say:  “On  ray  honour  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  this  young  lady,  I  never  even  spoke  to  her.  I  am  only  hero 
for  a  short  time,  and  shall  probably  leave  without  even  being  introduced  to 
her.  She  does  not  oven  know  of  my  existence.  I  undertook  her  defence  just 
as  I  should  take  that  of  any  woman  who  waB  grossly  insulted.” 

But  this  was  unknown  language  for  Rosiers.  It  is  only  in  romances  that 
ladies  find  such  disinterested  defenders.  When  a  man  risks  his  life  for  a  - 
woman  he  has  some  tangible  reasons.  All  this  was  implied  by  Bizet’s  tone, 
and  his  wink  signified  more — it  meant  this  :  “  If  we  meet  Mademoiselle 
Simone  on  our  road,  it  is  because  she  knew  of  the  duel  and  was  anxious.” 

All  these  considerations  weighed  so  heavily  on  Raymond  that  he  was 
silenced.  He  realized,  too,  that  the  less  he  said  now  the  better.  In  vain  did 
he  try  to  get  rid  of  his  recent  adversary — Bizet  clung  to  him  as  obstinately 
as  lime  to  the  wing  of  a  bird  caught  in  a  snare.  Wishing  to  be  especially 
agreeable,  he  insisted  on  talking  about  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  laid 
the  blame  of  his  foolish  words  on  his  uncle’s  good  wine.  “  I  admit,  Monsieur 
Delorge,”  he  said,  “  that  I  should  have  been  delighted  if  she  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  marry  me.  Not  that  I  think  hor  pretty,  but  she  is  very  nice.  She  is 
not  clever;  all  the  women,  in  fact,  call  her  very  dull,  but  she  has  plenty  of^ 
good  common  sense.  Do  you  know  that  she  manages  all  her  enormous 
fortune  herself  P  ” 

“  My  dear  sir !  ”  expostulated  Raymond. 
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But  no,  tho  Ingenuous  youth  continued :  “lam  pretty  clover  in  business 
affairs  myself,  but  this  girl  of  twenty  is  olovoror  than  I.  She  attends  also 
to  some  of  her  mother’s  and  brother’s  matters.  They  are  perfect  sieves,  they 
are — they  never  keep  a  sou.  She  directs  tho  labourers,  understands  the 
crops,  manages  tho  vineyards,  and  pays  off  tho  workmen - ” 

“I  entreat  you,”  interrupted  Raymond,  “to  select  some  other  topic  of 
Conversation,  Anything  you  choose,  except - ” 

“Except  what  interests  you  most!”  continued  tho  simpleton,  with  a 
bland  smile.  “I  admit  that  it  is  a  little  trying  whon  a  man  is  modest  to 
enumerate  all  tho  treasurer)  ho  possesses,  or  is  about  to  possess.  But  I  wish 
to  repair  my  error  of  last  night.  In  all  Anjou  there  is  not  another  woman 
like  tho  ono  you  have  chosen.  I  admit  that  sho  is  very  haughty,  and 
although  familiar  with  tho  peasants,  she  troats  us  with  unsupportablo  pride. 
But  a  husband  like  yourself  will  soon  change  all  that.  She  lias  excellent 
qualities.  She  understands  the  management  of  money,  and  is  economical  in 
spite  of  her  great  wealth.  Her  tastes  are  simple  ;  no  luxury  or  nonsense  in 
her  toilets,  which  are  too  plain,  in  fact.”  lie  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  continued  :  “  What  a  pair  wo  should  nave  made  had 
shebeen  my  wife!  In  ten  years  wo  should  havo  quadrupled  our  capital !  I 
mean  what  I  say.  I  should  have  discarded  tho  duchess  and  her  brother, 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  tho  same.  The  duchess  would  crunch  down  the  devil 
and  his  horns,  and  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  nothing  left.  As  to  tho 
young  duke,  ho  has  long  since  got  rid  of  his  last  inch  of  land,  and  he  is 
up  to  his  ears  in  debt.  In  Baris,  at  Angers,  at  Suurnur,  oven  at  Hosiers,  ho 
owes  money  to  everybody — lawyers,  usurers,  and  tradespeople.” 

If  Bizet  bad  been  told  that  Raymond  had  great  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  flying  at  his  throat  and  strangling  hi  in,  ho  would  no  doubt  have  boon 
muoh  surprised.  Still  this  was  tho  fact.  When  they  reached  Hosiers, 
Bizet  was  very  anxious  to  tako  him  to  his  unclo’s  to  breakfast,  declaring 
that  reconciliations  wore  never  real  ones  until  they  wore  sealed  over  a  bottle. 
But  Raymond  could  stand  no  more.  “ Impossible  1  Another  time!”  ho 
replied,  abruptly,  and  bowing  to  his  recent  adversary,  ho  went  off  with  long 
strides  in  the  direction  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Now  that  all  danger  was  over,  the  old  Engineer  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  take  the  bridle  off  his  tongue,  and  so  as  he  walked  on  beside  Raymond, 
he  muttered:  “A  nice  day  this  has  boon!  A  day  well  begun  I  It  is  not 
noon  yet.  Wo  havo  time  for  several  more  acts  of  folly.” 

“Ought  I  to  havo  apologised  to  that  idiot  then?  Is  that  what  you 
wished  mo  to  do  P  ” 

“  No — by  no  moanR,  I  should  think  you  ought  to  bo  proud,  however,  that 
after  ton  yoars'  practice,  which  have  given  you  wonderful  doxterity,  you  have 
achiovod  the  great  feat  of  pricking  Monsieur  Bizet  do  Ohftnchutto  in  the  arm.” 

A  cruel  foe  acquainted  with  Raymond’s  past  could  not  have  wounded 
him  more  severely.  He  turned  very  pale,  and  in  a  horse  voice  he  replied: 
“Don’t  say  tilings  like  that  to  mo,  sir.  You  will  make  me  regret  that  1  did 
not  nail  the  animal  to  a  tree  like  an  impaled  butterfly.” 

“I  should  not  have  lifted  my  finger  to  prevent  you,”  grumbled  tho  baron. 
“But,”  ho  continued,  “between  you,  you  have  hopelessly  compromised  this 
young  lady.” 

“  I  am  sick  of  hearing  about  her  !  ’’  cried  Raymond.  But  he  did  not  toll 
tho  truth.  Something  told  him  that  this  young  girl,  whom  ho  as  yet  merely 
knew  by  name,  would  have  a  decided  influence  upon  bis  future.  In  wbat 
way  he  knew  not,  but  the  sentiment  clung  to  him. 
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“  This  Delorge  is  a  strange  fellow  I  ”  said  the  baron  to  himself.  “  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  his  life,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  give  me  a  key  to  the  strange  contradictions  I  find  in  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  must  be  made  to  tell  it  me,  that  is  all  there  is  about  it !  ” 

On  reaching  the  inn  they  were  received  with  joyous  exclamations  by 
Master  Beru,  who  stood  watching  for  them  at  the  door,  with  his  snowy  apron 
and  knife  stuck  in  his  belt.  “  I  told  my  wife  this  morning,”  he  said,  “  that 
nothing  would  happen  to  you,  but  all  the  same,  she  insisted  in  going  off  to 
church  to  bum  a  taper  before  the  altar.” 

“Dear  me!  ”  said  the  baron.  “This  is  too  much.  We  are  the  talk  of 
the  whole  country  side.” 

“  I  have  said  nothing,  your  honour.  I  never  talk  about  what  goes  on  in 
my  house.  It  was  M.  Bizet  who;  told  the1,  whole  story.  He  talked  half  the  night 
long  at  the  caf6  to  a  room  full  of  people.” 

‘  ‘  Delightful !  ”  muttered  the  baron,  as  he  strode  angrily  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  followed  by  Raymond. 

B6ru  followed  them,  and  apparently  desirous  of  pleasing  them,  he  fell 
tooth  and  nail  on  M.  Bizet  de  Chtoehutte.  ‘  ‘  He  was  conceited  and  miserly,  ’  * 
he  said.  “He  lived  on  bread  and  onions  at  home,  so  as  to  save  money 
to  make  a  show  with  at  Hosiers.  And  I’m  not  surprised,”  he  said, 
“at  his  bitterness  against  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  for  she  has  un¬ 
wittingly  been  the  cause  of  his  being  laughed  at  by  every  one  round  about 
here.  He  asked  her  to  marry  him..  Heaven  only  knows  how  he  dared  do 
so,  or  what  put  such  an  idea  iuto  his  head.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing !  As 
if  a  Maillefert  would  become  Madame  Bizet.”  At  this  point  the  worthy 
innkeeper  looked  round  to  see  if  any  one  was  listening,  for  he  liked  to  stand 
well  with  everybody.  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  added :  “  Everybody 
was  on  M.  Delorge’ s  side,  and  everybody  was  pleased  when  it  was  known 
that  M.  Bizet  was  wounded.  There  were  two  or  three  servants  from  the 
chateau  at  the  cafe  last  night,  and  they  could  hardly  contain  themselves.  I 
have  just  seen  the  old  gardener,  who  has  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  confidence, 
and  he  was  going  from  house  to  house  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  trying 
to  find  out  something.” 

Contrary  to  his  habit,  the  baron  let  the  conversation  drop,  and  as  soon  as 
B6ru  was  gone  he  turned  to  Raymond  and  said ;  “  This  threatens  to  turn  out 
a  fine  adventure  !  ” 

Raymond  restrained  a  movement  of  impatience.  “  I  cannot  conceive, 
monsieur,”  he  said,  “  how  a  man  of  your  intelligence  can  pay  any  attention 
to  this  innkeeper’s  foolish  chatter.”  The  baron  smiled  sweetly.  “Goon 
my  boy,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  I  will  push  you  so  hard  that  you  will  have  to 
tell  me  your  secret.”  Then,  aloud,  he  replied,  “  What  is  there  so  ridiculous 
in  this  worthy  man’s  narrative  ?  Mademoiselle  Simone  hears  that  a  young 
engineer  has  fought  a  duel  in  her  defence,  and  she  sends  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  this  gentleman. — Now,  what  is  the  use  of  turning  so  red  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  certainly  coloured,  but  it  was  with  anger.  “  Really,  sir,” 
he  replied,  “  you  are  making  me  pay  dearly  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me.” 

The  baron  said  no  more  ;  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  dared,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  made  no  further  allusion  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert. 
But  that  evening,  at  dinner,  Master  B6ru  handed  them  each  a  letter,  which 
had  been  brought,  he  said,  by  a  servant  in  livery. 

The  baron  promptly  opened  the  envelope  bearing  his  name,  and  after 
glancing  at  the  card  it  contained,  he  exclaimed  ;  “  Upon  my  life,  Delorge,  I 
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believe  our  adventure  is  bearing  fruit.  Open  your  letter  and  see  if  it  be  not  a 
counterpart  of  mine.  Open  it,  pray.” 

Raymond  complied,  and  found  an  invitation  card,  which  was  couched  as 
follows :  “  The  Duchess  de  Maillefert  presents  her  compliments  and  requests 
Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge  to  do  her  the  honour  of  spending  Saturday 
evening  (October  24th)  at  the  Chateau  de  Maillefert.” 

The  baron  was  delighted.  “Well  !  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?” 
he  asked. 

“  I  say  that  it  is  most  extraordinary.” 

“  And  why  ?  It  is  your  duel,  my  dear  fellow,  that  has  won  us  this  honour 
which  Bizet  would  gladly  have  given  his  best  horse  for.  This  is  what  I  call 
oonquering  an  invitation  at  the  point  of  the  sword.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  But  there  is  no  ‘oh’  about  it.  The  duchess  has  it  in  her  power  to  show 
you  her  gratitude,  and  she  is  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity.” 

“  And  yet— ” 

“You  will  be  presented  to  Mademoiselle  Simone.  ” 

Raymond  reflected  for  a  moment,  with  a  frown  on  his  brow.  “  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  accept  the  invitation,”  he  said. 

The  baron  raised  his  arms  in  despair. 

“  You  would  never  refuse  it !  ”  he  cried. 

“  I  am  hesitating.” 

“And  why?” 

“Because,  sir,”  answered  Raymond — “because - ”  He  stopped  short. 

He  was  seeking  for  an  excuse,  for  on  no  account  whatever  would  he  have 
told  the  truth.  “  Because,”  he  said  at  last,  I  should  have  the  air  of  going 
there  to  be  thanked.  ” 

“  That  is  not  badly  said,”  answered  the  baron,  who  was,  however, 
by  no  means  duped  by  these  words.  “  As  for  myself,”  he  continued,  shaking 
the  invitation,  “  I  shall  accept.  Yes,  savage,  rustic,  peasant  as  I  am,  I  must 
see  one  of  those  f€tes  which  have  so  scandalized  that  innocent  creature,  Bizet. 
My  dress-coat  is  at  Tours  with  the  rest  of  my  luggage,  and  I  shall  write 
to-night  to  have  it  sent  to  me.” 


IX. 


There  are  two  Chateaux  de  Maillefert.  The  old  one,  formerly  known  as  the 
Ch&teau  de  Chalendray,  once  crowned  the  summit  of  the  slope  and  com¬ 
manded  the  course  of  the  Loire.  Dismantled  by  Richelieu,  however,  it  soon 
fell  into  ruins,  and  to-day  ivy  and  brambles  climb  over  two  crumbling  towers, 
which  are  all  that  remain.  The  new  chateau  is  built  lower  down  the  hill.  It 
is  a  large  building  in  the  best  style  of  Italian  art,  with  two  wings  and  a  flight 
of  broad  low  steps  in  front.  The  wide  entrance-gates,  which  were  spared  by 
the  Revolution,  are  at  once  curious  and  beautiful,  and  the  carvings  in  the 
chapel  have  great  artistic  value.  The  gardens  are  unrivalled,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  comparative  neglect  in  which  they  have  been  left  for  years. 
Designed  in  the  style  of  the  gardens  of  Marly,  they  form  a  succession  of 
terraces  connected  by  marble  steps  descending  to  the  waters  of  the  Loire. 
Clusters  of  trees,  tall  shrubbery  and  vines  screen  the  walls,  while  beyond 
are  dense  masses  of  park  trees.  An  avenue,  nearly  a  thousand  yards  long, 
and  shaded  by  century-old  elms,  leads  from  the  high-road  to  the  modem 
ph&teau.  And  up  this  avenue  walked  Raymond  and  the  baron  at  about  ten 
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o’clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  specified  in  their  invitation.  After  much 
perplexity  and  doubt,  Raymond  had  decided  to  accept  this  most  unexpected 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maille- 
fert,  and  he  had  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he  went  to  the  chateau  for 
any  other  reason  than  the  real  one.  “  It  is  pure  curiosity,”  he  said.  “How 
could  I  love  a  girl  whom  I  never  spoke  to  P  Before  three  months  are  over 
I  shall  have  left  Rosiers  for  ever,  and  I  shall  never  hear  her  name  again  !  ” 

However,  he  was  out  of  spirits  and  dissatisfied  with  himself,  aHd  barely 
answered  the  continual  observations  of  the  baron,  who  himself  was  by  no 
means  in  an  over-amiable  frame  of  mind.  He  wore  his  dress-coat,  which 
had  come  from  Tours,  and  was  full  of  creases.  It  was  one  of  those  good 
old  coats  with  long  tails  and  tight  sleeves,  which,  after  doing  twenty- 
five  years’  good  service,  are  cut  up  by  economical  mothers  into  an  entire 
suit  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  “  What  nonsense  that  fool,  BSru,  said!” 
he  grumbled,  “  when  he  pretended  that  the  duchess  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
land.  When  people  are  ruined  they  don’t  give  such  fetes  as  this.  Why, 
the  mere  illumination  of  this  avenue  costs  as  much  as  it  would  cost  you  and 
me  to  live  on  for  a  month!”  And  he  was  right,  for  countless  Venetian 
lanterns  were  disposed  among  the  trees,  and  gave  the  approach  to  the 
chateau  a  fairy-like  aspect.  “It  is  positively  humiliating  to  come  on 
our  legs,”  continued  the  old  engineer,  “we  ought  to  drive  up  in 
state.  You  ought  to  have  borrowed  your  dear  friend  Monsieur  Bizet’s 
cabriolet !  ” 

They  were  indeed  probably  the  only  guests  who  arrived  on  foot.  The 
few  pedestrians  they  espied  among  the  trees  were  only  persons  attracted  by 
curiosity  from  the  village,  who  came  to  spy  and  mock.  Carriages,  however, 
were  constantly  passing  them,  conveying  aristocratic  dames  and  damsels  in 
full  ball-dress ;  and  when  they  reached  the  court-yard  they  saw  that,  spacious 
as  it  was,  it  was  too  small  for  the  many  equipages  that  kept  arriving. 
There  were  three  rows  of  vehicles  ranged  along  the  walls,  the  handsome 
carriages  which  had  brought  millionaire  beauties  from  Saumur  or  Angers 
standing  beside  the  light  wagons  and  chaises  of  the  gentlemen  farmers  from 
Trfeves  or  Saint-Mathurin.  In  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  a  kind  of  shed 
had  been  raised,  and  here,  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire,  innumerable 
servants  in  livery  were  warming  themselves,  and  emptying  bottles  of  wine 
standing  in  formidable  array  on  a  long  table.  “Happy  innovation,” 
remarked  the  baron,  “and  one  which  will  land  some  of  the  carriages  in  the 
ditches  on  their  way  back.  It  quite  reconciles  me  to  coming  on  foot.” 

However,  they  hastened  indoors,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  fete  had  long 
since  begun.  All  the  front  windows  were  blazing  with  light ;  the  buzz  of 
the  crowd  could  be  heard,  and  above  it  rose  the  music  of  the  orchestra.  In 
the  marble  hall  stood  numerous  footmen  arrayed  in  the  Maillefert  livery, 
and  intent  on  showing  the  guests  to  the  first  floor,  where  several  cloak-rooms, 
already  crowded,  had  been  thrown  open.  As  the  baron  did  not  like  crowds, 
he  sought  and  found  a  vacant  apartment,  the  door  of  which  stood  open  like 
the  others.  In  a  moment  Raymond  was  ready.  But  the  baron  was  not  so 
expeditious.  He  wiped  his  spectacles,  looked  for  his  handkerchief,  and 
pulled  on  his  gloves.  “  The  arrangements  are  all  good,  so  far,”  he  said ;  “  we 

will  see - ”  But  he  stopped  short,  for  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  door 

of  which,  hidden  by  a  curtain,  stood  open,  a  discussion  could  be  heard  going 
on.  “Hush! ’’said  the  baron,  and  without  the  smallest  shame  he  went 
toward  the  curtain. 

“It  is  really  most  extraordinary,”  said  a  sharp,  imperious  female  voice  j 
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“it  is  incredible  that  you  have  not  begun  your  toilette.  Are  you  crazy, 
Simone  ?  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  P  ” 

“  You  know,  mamma,”  was  the  reply,  in  a  sweet,  pure  tone,  “  I  was 
attending  to  the  last  preparations  for  your/efe.” 

“  That  is  precisely  what  I  complain  of.  Why  should  you  perform  duties 
which  belong  to  my  majordomo  ?” 

“That  may  be,  mamma,  but  my  superintendence  has  certainly  saved 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  francs.” 

“Enough !  This  passion  for  economy  is  simply  disgusting.” 

“And  yet  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  serve  you  or  my  brother 
without  it.” 

“Nice  services !  Rather  than  mortgage  your  meadows  at  Authion  you 
have  allowed  Philippe  to  sell  his  property.” 

“  I  told  you  why,  mamma.  My  income  belongs  to  you  and  my  brother, 
but  neither  of  you  shall  touch  the  capital.” 

“  Simone !  ” 

“  Yes — I  mean  what  I  say.  You  need  never  hope  for  concessions  or 
weakness  on  this  point.  I  shall  defend  my  property,  and-if  I  die  you  will 
find  that  the  capital  will  still  be  beyond  your  reach.  You  and  Philippe 
will  always  have  enough  to  live  on  no  matter  what  you  do.  The  Mailleferts 
shan’t  die  in  the  almshouse.” 

If  the  baron  had  been  alone  and  free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  he  would  have 
slipped  under  the  sofa  rather  than  have  lost  the  end  of  this  discussion,  which 
threw  such  a  startling  light  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  duchess  and  her 
daughter.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  alone.  Raymond  stood  rooted  to  the 
floor,  as  it  were,  by  surprise.  He  was  intensely  annoyed  at  the  position  in 
which  he  and  the  baron  had  been  placed  by  a  valet’s  stupidity  in  leaving 
this  room  open ;  and  so,  approaching  the  old  engineer,  he  softly  said  :  “  Come, 
sir,  let  us  go  at  once.”  • 

But  the  baron  waved  him  aside.  “  Hush  !  ”  Baid  he. 

The  discussion  between  mother  and  daughter  was  becoming  more  and 
more  bitter,  and  attacks  and  rejoinders  succeeded  each  other  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vivacity.  “Ah,  you  forget  yourself,  Simone,”  cried  the  duchess  at 
last.  “  You  are  wanting  in  respect  to  me — your  mother — and  to  your  brother, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  family.” 

“Madame!”  implored  the  girl,  “do  you  know  there  are  at  least  five 
hundred  persons  in  your  rooms,  and  that  all  of  them  are  commenting  on  your 
absence  ?  ’’ 

“  They  are  equally  astonished  at  yours !  ” 

“Not  at  all ;  for  people  know  my  dislike  for  society.” 

“  They  know  that  you  affect  to  dislike  it,  and  they  know  that  it  is  most 
unnatural  at  your  age,  and  they  ask  why  it  is.” 

“You  know  why,  mamma.” 

“  I  know  that  you  are  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  I  know  that 
my  daughter  is  the  subject  of  brawls  in  wine  shops,  and  that  she  has  become 
a  sort  of  heroine  for  foolish  boys  to  go  out  and  fight  about.  I  am  resolved  to 
end  all  this.  I  won’t  tolerate  these  eccentricities  for  another  day.  No,  you 
shan’t  adopt  the  role  of  a  persecuted  daughter.  Your  conduct  is  a  tacit 
censure  of  mine.  You  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  long  enough.” 

“Raymond  caught  hold  of  the  baron’s  arm.  “I  insist,”  he  6aid,  in  a 
low,  indignant  voice — “  I  insist  on  your  coming  away  this  moment.  Come, 
or  I  shall  go  and  leave  you  alone  !  ” 

The  baron  was  obliged  to  yield,  but  when  he  reached  the  passage  he 
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exlaimed  :  *•  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  opinion  this  excellent  duchess  so  grace* 
fully  expressed  of  us.  Wine-shop  brawlers,  foolish  boys  !  Well,  wftll !  ” 

What  did  Raymond  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  duchess  ?  “I  pity  Made¬ 
moiselle  Simone,  sir,"  he  said. 

“  Yes,  with  such  a  mother  her  life  can’t  be  a  path  of  roses.”  a 

“  And  what  resignation  !  Not  a  complaint !  ” 

‘‘Indeed?  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  she  complained  to  some  purpose.  But 
she  is  right,  poor  child!”  He  turned  round  on  the  stairs,  and  in  a  more 
serious  tone  than  was  usual  with  him,  said:  “She  is  a  brave,  good  girl. 
I  would  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  for  her,  and  I  like  my  hands  and  dislike 
pain.  She  is  proud  of  her  name,  and  she  has  a  right  to  be  so.  She  sacrifices 
herself  to  this  illustrious  name  of  Maillefert.  She  forgets  herself,  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  and  her  dowry,  to  become  the  majordomo  of  an  extravagant 
mother  and  wasteful  brother.”  Never,  according  to  Raymond’s  idea,  had  he 
heard  the  bartm  speak  so  well.  “  It  is  an  odd  family,”  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  “  where  the  daughter  holds  the  key  of  the  strong-box  and  mounts 
guard  over  the  cash.  We  live  in  strange  times.  I  have  already  seen  a  father 
and  son  ruin  themselves  together,  but  I  never  saw  a  mother  and  son  do  the 
same  thing  before.  It  is  something  new.  Well,  well !  ”  He  descended  two 
or  three  more  steps  and  then  stopped  again. 

“  I  should  really  like  to  know  whom  our  invitation  comes  from  ;  from  the 
mother,  the  brother,  or  the  sister  ?  ” 

Raymond  would  have  very  much  liked  to  know  the  same  thing,  but  he 
made  no  reply. 

They  had  now  again  reached  the  hall,  where  a  dozen  belated  guests  were 
hurrying  towards  the  stairs.  A  lackey,  looking  as  solemn  as  a  peer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  preceded  them  to  the  door  of  the  reception-room,  and  as  they  gave  their 
names,  he  announced  them :  “Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge.  The  Baron  de 
Boursonne.” 

The  old  engineer  started,  as  if  some  one  had  poured  a  torrent  of  ice- water 
down  his  back.  “  How  did  the  fellow  know  I  was  a  baron  ?  ”  he  grumbled; 

“  You  told  him  so,  sir,”  answered  Raymond,  laughing. 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“  Yes,  I  heard  you.” 

The  good  man  shook  his  head.  “Vanity  of  vanities,”  he  murmured. 
“  Such  is  the  contagion  of  example.  Give  me  your  arm,  my  dear  Delorge, 
so  that  we  may  not  lose  each  other.” 

The  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  for  the  crush  was  great,  and  all  the  more 
so  as  a  dance  had  just  finished,  and  the  gentlemen  were  looking  for  seats  for 
their  partners.  When  Mademoiselle  Simone  had  said  there  were  five  hundred 
persons  present  she  was  far  from  the  truth,  for  there  were  twice  that  number 
circulating  through  the  three  large  drawing-rooms  and  the  vast  gallery 
which  formed  one  wing  of  the  chateau.  .Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent 
than  these  apartments,  with  their  decorated  ceilings,  gilded  cornices,  large 
mirrors,  and  tall  chimneys  surmounted  by  the  De  Maillefert  arms.  And  yet 
there  was  something  in  all  this  splendour  which  indicated  past  rather  than 
present  opulence.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  reception-rooms  were  seldom 
used.  The  curtains,  as  well  as  the  seats  against  the  wall,  came  from  some 
furniture  dealer  at  Angers,  who  had  let  them  for  a  night  and  who  would 
take  them  away  in  the  next  day. 

“Wouldn’t  one  swear,”  said  the  baron  to  Raymond,  “  that  robbers  had 
been  in  the  place  ?  And  such  is  the  case ;  but  the  robber  is  the  dear  duohess 
herself.  Not  being  able  to  carry  off  the  chateau,  she  has  taken  away  the 
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furniture,  the  old  carved  woodwork,  credences  and  antique  tapestries,  in  fact 
all  the  artistic  treasures  which  old  families  are  so  proud  of,  and  which  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.” 

Our  friends,  however,  were  probably  the  only  persons  who  proved  such  keen 
observers,  for  the  ball  was  at  its  height,  and  to  the  gay  refrains  of  a  couple 
of  orchestras,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  heiresses  of  Anjou  were  dancing  with 
the  simple  delight  cf  peasant  girls.  Mothers  and  chaperons  sat  against  the 
walls  in  silk  and  velvet,  their  necks  glittering  with  jewels  and  their  heads 
covered  with  feathers  or  diamonds.  At  all  the  doors,  and  in  the  recesses  of 
the  windows,  stood  groups  of  white  cravated  men  in  conversation.  Further 
on,  from  two  small  rooms  communicating  with  the  gallery,  came  the  chink 
of  gold  on  green  tablecovers,  and  the  sound  of  voices  repeating  the  mystic 
words :  “  It  is  your  play,  I  pass !  ”  And  meanwhile,  lackeys  were  moving 
about  carrying  trays  of  ices,  champagne,  and  sweetmeats. 

“  We  have  not  done  our  duty,”  said  the  baron  to  Raymond.  “We  have 
not  been  received  by  any  one.  Where  is  the  duchess  ?  Hasn’t  she  yet 
appeared?” 

If  they  had  listened  to  what  was  being  said  round  about  them,  they  would 
have  found  that  other  people  were  similarly  puzzled.  One  over-dressed  old 
lady,  who  was  conversing  with  a  stout  gentleman,  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  her 
usual  habit.” 

“  Then  why  entertain  ?”  was  the  question. 

“  Ah !  dear  marquis,  when  a  woman  has  so  much  money,  how  else  can  she 
spend  it  ?  ” 

They  both  laughed  knowingly  ;  and  then  the  marquis  added :  “  At  all 
events,  she  has  never  given  a  more  superb  fJte.” 

“  Never  a  more  general  one.” 

“That  was  what  I  meant  to  say.  It  must  have  been  for  some  especial 
purpose.” 

*•  And  it  was.” 

“  You  know  what  it  is  then  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  marquis,  and  on  hearing  him  the  baron  and  Ray¬ 
mond  forgot  the  ball  and  listened.  “  Yes,”  he  resumed,  “  I  am  quite  sure  I 
know  what  the  ball  is  given  for.  She  wishes  to  marry  her  daughter.”  The 
old  lady  laughed.  “  Why  are  you  amused,  countess?”  asked  the  marquis. 

“  Because  you  know  very  well  that  the  girl’s  marriage  would  ruin  our 
dear  duchess.  It  is  this  little  Cinderella  who  pays  the  fiddler  when  the 
duchess  dances.  Her  husband  would  keep  his  wife’s  fortune,  as  he  ought  to 
do,  instead  of  letting  her  mother  and  brother  devour  it.  Go  and  ask 
the  duchess  for  Simone’s  hand  for  your  sou,  and  see  what  she  answers. 
Unless - ” 

“  Unless  what  ?  ” 

“  Unless  you  consent  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  dowry  without  receiving  it.* 

“  The  stout  marquis  scratched  his  ear — which  was  his  way  of  sharpening 
his  ideas.  “Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  said  ;  “but  what  does  the  duchess 
mean  to  do,  then  ?  Is  she  looking  for  a  wife  for  Philippe  ?  ” 

“  Heavens  and  earth !  what  family  would  have  him  F  He  might  find, 
perhaps,  some  ambitious  merchant  at  Angers  who  would  give  a  million  or 
two  for  his  name  and  his  title,  but  he  will  never  find  a  wife  in  our  circle.” 

“  I  give  it  up,  then.  Come,  dear  countess,  tell  me  what  you  know.  I 
Bwear  never  to  repeat  it.” 

“  It  isn’t  worth  the  trouble,  for  the  whole  world  will  know  in  a  week  what 
I  can  tell  you.” 
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“  Countess,  I  am  in  agony - ” 

“Then  let  me  inform  you  that  the  duchess  is  here  on  an  election 
campaign.” 

The  marquis  "was  so  surprised  that  he  started  back,  and  in  doing  so  trod 
on  the  foot  of  the  baron,  who  was  nearer  than  discretion  warranted.  “  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons,  sir,”  said  the  marquis,  graciously,  and  then  hastily 
turning  to  the  countess  again  he  exclaimed  :  “  What  you  say  is  incredible.” 

“  It  is  true,  all  the  same.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  duchess  is  always  at 
the  Tuileries  ;  that  she  goes  with  the  court  to  Compiegne  ;  and  that  she  is 
seen  everywhere  with  Maumussy’s  wife,  and  that  she  will,  one  of  these  days, 
be  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  empress  ?  ” 

“  A  Duchess  de  Maillefert !  ” 

“  Precisely.  When  you  are  drowning  you  catch  at  anything,  and  the 
duchess  and  her  son  are  in  a  very  bad  way.  What  will  become  of  them  when 
they  have  used  up  Simone’s  fortune  ?  This  is  the  question  they  ask  themselves, 
and  they  have  turned  to  the  empire  for  an  answer.  They  intend  to  obtain 
some  sinecure — something  very  lucrative.  Only  as  the  empire  does  not  give 
these  sinecures  for  nothing,  the  duchess  has  promised  to  influence  the 
legitimist  nobility  of  Anjou,  and  lead  us  all  to  the  feet  of  their  imperial 
majesties.” 

“  But  it’s  monstrous  !  ” 

“Wait  a  moment.  To  make  this  dear  duchess’s  political  mission  a  trifle 
easier,  the  men  in  power  have  placed  at  her  disposal  a  certain  number  of 
comfortable  situations  in  the  State  service,  which  she  will  distribute.  She 
has  already  offered  me  one  for  my  son-in-law,  who  is  not  rich,  as  you  know, 
And  who  has  a  large  family.” 

“  I  must  be  dreaming,  countess.” 

“  That  is  to  say  you  doubt,  and  you  want  proofs.  Well  look  about  you 
and  you  will  see  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  department.  You  will  see 
the  Prefect  of  Saumur — and  our  own — the  general  commanding  the  corps 
d’armee,  the  commandant  of  the  military  school,  with  all  the  mayors,  regis¬ 
trars  of  deeds,  the  provincial  treasurers,  and  the  inspectors.” 

Raymond  and  the  baron  looked  at  each  other  significantly.  Their  invi¬ 
tation  was  now  explained. 

“This  being  the  case,”  rejoined  the  marquis,  “I  shall  say  good-night  to 
the  duchess,  and  let  her  understand  that  none  of  us  will  cross  her  threshold 
again.  But  where  is  she  ?  What  an  extraordinary  house !  Not  a  lady  to 
do  the  honours.  Have  you  seen  Mademoiselle  Simone  ?  ” 

“Not  yet.” 

“  And  Philippe  ?  ” 

“Ah  !  he  must  be  in  the  card -room.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  movement  among  the  throng,  and  as  Ray¬ 
mond  and  the  baron  raised  themseles  on  tip-toe,  they  saw  the  duchess  and 
her  daughter  on  the  threshold. 

X. 

/ 

Mother  and  daughter  looked  like  two  sisters,  so  lightly  had  the  years  rested 
on  the  duchess’s  polished  brow,  and  so  little  hold  had  the  cares  of  life  taken 
on  her  volatile,  careless,  selfish  nature.  Besides,  the  art  of  dress  had  no 
secret  for  her.  Renouncing  her  usual  eccentricity  for  this  occasion — perhaps 
on  account  of  her  mission— -3he  wore  one  of  those  exquisitely  simple  toilettes 
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which  will  always  be  tbe  envy  and  the  despair  of  provincial  belles — toilettes 
in  which  every  detail  is  blended  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  Her  dress  was  of 
sea-green  hue,  the  upper  skirt  being  caught  up  with  branches  of  eglantine, 
and  the  corsage  being  cut  just  low  enough  to  show  the  beauty  of  her 
shoulders  but  not  to  display  them.  Mademoiselle  Simone,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  older  than  her  years.  Anxiety  and  care  had  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
sweet  face  betimes,  and  imparted  something  melancholy  even  to  her  smile. 
She  wore  a  simple  white  dress,  with  a  sprig  of  fuchsia,  in  her  fair  hair. 

“  Look  at  them,”  murmured  the  baron,  “  and  tell  me  which  of  the  two 
a  stranger  would  call  the  elder,  at  first  sight  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Simone  is  very  lovely.” 

“  Yes,  she  certainly  is.  But,  bless  my  soul,  what  strange  creatures 
women  are  !  Who  would  ever  suppose  that  these  two  had  just  had  a  violent 
dispute  P  ” 

The  worthy  engineer  was  near-sighted.  If  his  eyes  had  been  as  keen  as 
his  mental  powers  of  observation,  he  would  have  detected  that  the  colour  on 
the  duchess’s  cheeks  was  not  natural,  and  that  there  was  still  an  angry  light 
in  her  eyes.  He  would  have  seen,  too,  that  Simone  was  deadly  pale,  and 
that  a  tear  trembled  on  her  long  lashes.  But  Raymond  saw  this,  and 
he  sighed. 

She  was  now  only  a  step  or  two  from  him,  leaning  on  her  mother’s  arm  as 
they  passed  down  the  long  gallery.  Strangely  enough,  their  guests  by  no 
means  crowded  eagerly  around  them— they  were  confronted  on  all  sides  by 
grave  faces,  constrained  smiles  and  stately  bows.  The  fact  is,  the  story  told 
by  the  countess  to  her  friend  had  made  the  round  of  the  rooms,  and  many  of 
the  Legitimist  nobles  had  sworn  never  to  enter  Maillefert  again.  Raymond, 
indeed,  heard  one  gentleman  say :  “  It  is  an  abominable  snare,  and  but  for 
my  daughter,  who  is  crazy  to  dance  a  little  longer,  I  should  go  away  at 
once.” 

The  duchess  was  too  keen  not  to  divine  what  was  going  on,  and  to  realize 
the  disastrous  results  of  her  combinations.  But  she  was  also  too  much  a 
woman  of  the  world  not  to  know  how  to  hide  her  impressions  and  control 
her  countenance.  The  more  she  met  with  reserve  and  disapproval  the  more 
gracious  and  smiling  she  became,  till  she  elicited  at  least  some  few  words  of 
common -place  politeness  even  from  the- most  hostile. 

“  This  is  very  curious,”  said  the  baron  to  Raymond,  “  and  very  interesting. 
Let  us  follow  the  duchess.  ’* 

Having  crossed  the  gallery,  Madame  de  Maillefert  had  entered  one  of  the 
cardrooms,  where  several  young  men  were  playing.  She  paused  in  front  of 
a  table  on  which  several  little  piles  of  gold  could  be  seen.  “  Are  you  not 
playing  very  high,  gentlemen  ?”  said  the  duchess. 

One  of  the  young  men  hastily  raised  his  head.  He  was  fair-haired,  with 
a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  very  high  standing  collar ;  his  waistcoat  being 
secured  by  a  single  button,  while  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  were  ridiculously 
broad.  “No,  indeed,  my  dear  mother,”  he  answered;  “there  are  a  dozen 
of  us,  and  only  three  hundred  louis  are  on  the  table.  It  is  a  very  mild  little 
game,  I  aesure  you.” 

At  this  moment  his  adversary  played,  and  the  young  duke  dashed  at  his 
cards  on  the  table  in  evident  irritation.  “  It’s  clear  that  I’m  not  in  luck  to- 
oight,”  he  said. 

Mademoiselle  Simone  gently  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time 
whispering:  “This  ill-luck  is  a  just  punishment.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
be  here,  wheii  there  are  pretty  girls  in  want  of  a  partner  ?  w 
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“  That’s  a  good  joke !  ”  he  answered,  sulkily.  “  The  idea  of  my  dancing 
a  quadrille !  Gentlemen,  do  you  hear  what  my  sister  says  ?  ”  and  he  went 
on  with  his  play. 

“  The  king !  ”  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

“  Philippe !  dear  Philippe !  ”  coaxed  his  sister. 

“  I  must  say  I  don’t  think  much  of  that  young  gentleman,”  muttered  the 
baron  to  Raymond.  “  He’s  perfectly  ridiculous  with  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  his  eye-glass,  his  idiotic  laugh,  and  his  self-sufficient  air !  ” 

This  was  precisely  Raymond’s  opinion,  but  he  did  not  reply,  for  he  was 
too  much  occupied  in  watching  the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  who  had  just 
seated  themselves  on  a  sofa  in  the  gallery.  “  Now  is  our  time,”  said  the 
baron.  “We  will  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  ladies'” 

“  Is  it  necessary  ?  ”  objected  Raymond. 

‘‘  I  should  say  that  the  most  ordinary  politeness  required  it„” 

“  But  I - ” 

The  baron  interrupted  him.  “  Do  you  fear  an  allusion  to  your  duel  f 
Tou  mustn’t  be  disturbed — I  doubt  if  these  ladies  have  even  heard  of  it. 
Our  conjectures  were  entirely  false.  You  heard  what  that  old  lady  said — it 
is  to  our  profession  as  State  engineers  that  we  owe  our  invitations.  No  one 
knows  us  here.” 

To  their  great  surprise,  however,  just  as  the  baron  made  his  best  bow 
before  the  duchess,  an  old  gentleman  standing  beside  her  exclaimed,  “  The 
Baron  de  Boursonne,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  the  great  engineer  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  works  on  the  Loire.” 

The  duchess  made  some  complimentary  remark,  but  the  worthy  man 
hardly  waited  for  its  termination  before  he  presented — “  Monsieur  Raymond 
Delorge,  my  friend  and  assistant.” 

Redder  than  any  poppy,  Raymond  bowed  in  his  turn,  but  not  so  low  that 
he  did  not  perceive  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  very  forehead  suffused  with  a 
flush  deeper  than  his  own,  nor  so  quickly  that  he  did  not  surprise  a  vivid 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  and  a  gesture  promptly  repressed,  which'  indicated  that 
her  first  impulse  had  been  to  hold  out  her  hand.” 

The  young  fellow’s  heart  was  thrilled.  “She  knows  of  it,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “  and  she  is  grateful.” 

The  baron  had  noticed  nothing  of  all  this.  He  was  deep  in  conversation 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed  him  by  name,  and  who  evidently 
was  assisting  the  duchess  in  her  political  undertaking.  However,  this  same 
individual  soon  broached  such  extraordinary  theories  respecting  the  coming 
elections,  that  the  old  engineer  hastily  interrupted  him.  “  As  I  understand 
you,  sir,”  he  said,  “  you  would  like  to  turn  the  Loire  into  an  election  agent. 
You  would  like  to  use  it  to  inundate  the  property  of  the  folks  who  vote 
wrongly,  and — and  order  it  to  respect  that  of  the  peasants  who  vote  well. 
It  is  a  brilliant  idea.  But  rather  a  difficult  one  to  carry  intd’  execution. 
Ask  Monsieur  Delorge.” 

But  Raymond  was  not  near  enough  to  answer.  He  had  seen  Mademoiselle 
Simone  leave  her  mother’s  side,  and  obeying  an  irresistible  impulse  he  had 
followed  her  through  the  crowd,  and  finally  stationed  himself  in  a  spot 
whence  he  could  watch  every  expression  on  her  face.  She  was  sitting  near 
two  old  ladies  who  were  both  tabling  to  her  at  once. 

Raymond  waB  wonderstruck  by  the  peculiar  reserve  with  which  the 
duchess  and  her  daughter  were  treated  in  their  own  house.  "While  the  men 
stood  in  groups  ruminating  over  the  strange  news  anent  the  political  mission 
confided  to  the  duchess,  while  the  older  women  laughed  behind  their  fans, 
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the  young  people  only  thought  of  deriving  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible 
from  this  rare  break  in  the  monotony  of  country  life.  “  It  is  extraordinary,” 
thought  Raymond.  “  One  would  think  it  a  subscription  ball,  where  each 
person  pays  his  money.”  At  this  moment  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
five  young  men,  who  one  after  the  other  bowed  before  Simone,  and  evidently 
asked  for  a  dance.  But  she  refused  them  all.  She  preferred  to  sit  where 
she  was,  not  that  she  was  much  interested  in  the  conversation  of  the  two 
old  ladies,  for  her  thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhere.  Her  eyes  were 
riveted  in  one  direction,  and  anxiety,  anger,  and  grief,  alternately  appeared 
on  her  expressive  face.  “  What  is  it  that  so  absorbs  her,”  wondered  Ray¬ 
mond. 

He  could  see  nothing  from  where  he  stood,  but  he  gradually  worked  his 
way  near  Simone,  and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  card  room,  “  Ah  !  I  understand,”  said  Raymond  to  himself, 
and  he  quietly  walked  into  the  room.” 

The  young  duke  was  still  playing,  and  by  the  contractions  of  his  frivolous 
features,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  luck  was  still  against  him.  He  fingered  his 
cards  nervously,  and  constantly  uttered  some  exclamation  of  annoyance. 
“  It  is  disgusting !  Not  a  decent  card  in  my  hand.  You  have  all  the  luck,” 
and  so  on. 

His  adversary,  who  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  had  a  counte 
nance  indicating  limited  intelligence,  but  great  obstinacy.  His  turn  to  deal 
came  ;  he  shuffled  the  cards  methodically,  cut,  and  turned  up — a  king, 
“That  makes  me  five,”  he  said  quietly — “I  have  wonP”  and  with  these 
words  he  drew  the  pile  of  gold  towards  him.  “  Shall  we  go  on  P  ”  he  asked. 

But  Philippe  rose  abruptly.  “  No,”  he  replied ;  “  I  shall  play  no 
more;  I  should  lose  the  coat  off  my  back  to-night.  Do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  minus  fifteen  thousand  francs  by  this  evening’s  play  P  ” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  said  one  of  the  men.  “What  are  fifteen  thousand  francs  to 
you  P  ” 

Was  he  speaking  seriously.  Philippe  looked  at  him  to  ascertain,  but  as 
the  other  bore  his  gaze  unmoved :  “  Very  well :  let  us  have  one  more  game,” 
he  said  to  his  late  adversary — “  double  or  quits  !  ”  The  other  player  did 
not  reply.  “  Do  you  refuse  ? ”  urged  the  duke,  turning  pale.  “Isn’t  the 
word  of  a  Maillefert  as  good  as  a  bond  ?  ” 

He  spoke  so  loud  that  it  was  impossible  for  Simone  not  to  hear  him. 
Raymond  looked  at  her.  She  had  turned  whiter  than  her  dress. 

“I  await  your  decision,  sir,”  said  the  duke,  in  an  almost  threatening 
tone. 

But  the  other  was  quite  undisturbed.  “  The  decision  does  not  depend 
on  me,”  he  said. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  Listen.  I  belong  to  a  well-known  club  at  Angers,  all  the  members  .of 
which  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to  play  for  any  larger  sum  than  lies 
on  the  table.  Article  7th  of  our  by-laws  states  that  whoever  breaks  his  word 
in  this  respect  is  liable  to  a  penalty  amounting  to  double  the  sum.  It  would, 
therefore,  cost  me  thirty  thousand  francs  to  have  the  honour  of  continuing  to 
play  as  you  propose.” 

The  duke  looked  thunderstruck.  “  But  this  is  an  offence,”  he  stammered 
“A direct  insult.” 

“  Oh  !  not  all,  gir.” 

A  profound  silence  fell  on  the  room — a  silence  that  was  all  the  more 
dreary  on  account  of  the  gay  music  of  the  orchestra  in  the  adjoining  hall 
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All  the  men  at  the  card -tables  were  looking  on.  They  evidently  dreaded 
some  violent  altercation.  But  at  this  moment  Mademoiselle  Simone  entered. 
Poor  girl!  she  tried  to  smile,  as  she  took  Philippe’s  arm,  and  turning 
towards  their  guests  she  said :  “  Allow  me  to  take  my  brother  away  for  a 
for  moments.” 

“She  has  done  well,”  said  one  of  the  players,  when  the  brother  and 
sister  had  gone  off.  t 

“  Yes,”  added  another,  “she  has  indeed.  This  dear  duke  is  delightful  when 
he  talks  of  losing  the  coat  off  his  back.  He  lost  it  long  ago.  It  is  his  sister’s 
gown  that  he  now  runs  the  risk  of  losing.” 

From  where  Raymond  stood  he  could  see  the  brother  and  the  sister 
talking  together.  The  girl  left  her  brother,  and,  returning  in  a  few 
minutes  time,  she  slipped  a  little  package  into  his  hand.  He  then 
quickly  turned  away,  and  re-entered  the  card-room. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  laying  a  number  of  bank  notes  on  the  table  as  he  spoke. 
*•  Now,  sir,  you  can  play  without  breaking  your  oath.  Another  game — 
double  or  quits.”  The  duke’s  late  adversary  was  startled  out  of  his  usual 
imperturbability.  “  However,”  resumed  Philippe,  “  you  know  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  ten  thousand  francs.  If  you  win  it  will  be  twenty  thousand.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  you  if  you  are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  amount  you  have  already  won.” 

The  laugh  was  now  on  the  duke’s  side.  Everyone  in  the  card-room 
gathered  round  the  table,  and  the  game  began.  It  was  watched  with 
breathless  interest,  and  finally  Philippe  won.  Radiant  with  triumph,  he 
now  exclaimed  :  “  Will  you  continue  ?  As  I  am  under  no  oath,  I  can  play 
as  long  as  you  please.” 

It  was  with  the  keenest  anxiety  that  Raymond  had  watched  the  play 
and  its  consequences.  All  that  Simone  had  suffered  he  had  suffered  too. 
He  had  pictured  to  himself  her  agony  at  hearing  the  name  she  bore  so 
insulted,  for  undoubtedly  Philippe  had  been  cruelly  insulted.  All  that  his 
adversary  had  said  of  the  club  rules  was  a  piece  of  pure  fiction,  invented  to 
get  rid  of  those  players  who  pocket  their  winnings,  and  who,  if  they  lose, 
never  pay.  And  plainly  enough  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  these.  “  It  was  this,”  thought  Raymond,  “  that  decided  the  girl  to 
give  her  brother  the  sum  he  needed.” 

All  the  players  stood  looking  on,  with  bated  breath  while  the  two  men 
fought  over  the  young  girl’s  savings.  But  as  soon  as  Raymond  saw  that 
Philippe  was  victorious,  he  darted  towards  Simone  with-  the  words :  “  He 
has  won !  ” 

She  started  as  violently  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  and  a  pistol  had  been 
fired  off  in  her  ear.  “  Sir  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  but  as  she  raised  her  head  her  eyes 
met  those  of  Raymond ;  her  face  flushed,  and  in  a  faint  voice  she  uttered 
a  few  words  of  thanks.  The  two  old  ladies,  near  whom  she  sat,  opened 
their  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  this  stranger  addressing  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Maillefert  with  such  evident  emotion.  “  Is  he  playing  still  f  ” 
asked  Simone. 

“  No,”  answered  Raymond,  “  he  is  standing  near  the  window  talking.” 

As  he  spoke  hisjyoice  faltered.  He  had  just  noticed  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
old  ladies  riveted  upon  him,  and  he  realized  that  he  had  harmed  Simone  by 
exposing  her  to  remark.  Indignant  with  himself,  deploring  his  own  folly, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Theu, 
as  an  idea  came  to  him,  he  asked :  “  Will  you  do  me  the  honour,  made¬ 
moiselle,  to  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  me  P  ” 
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She  half  rose  and  reseated  herself.  “I  can’t,”  she  said.  “I  have 
declined  so  many  times  this  evening.  I  did  not  feel  -well  enough.” 

Raymond  turned  pale.  “  Cannot  I  persuade  you  ?  ”  he  urged. 

The  girl’s  hesitation  was  so  plain,  that  one  of  the  ladies  bent  her  head 
with  its  nodding  plumes  towards  her.  “  You  are  too  scrupulous,  my  child. 
You  did  not  fgel  well  enough  to  dance  when  you  refused  those  gentlemen. 
That  was  right  enough.  Now  that  you  are  better,  this  gentleman  asks  you, 
and  you  accept.  Take  my  advice,  make  the  most  of  your  youth,  and 
dance.”  . 

Simone  did  not  understand  the  perfidy  of  these  words,  nor  did  she  notice 
the  venomous  smile  which  accompanied  them.  So  she  rose,  laid  her 
trembling  hand  on  Raymond’s  arm,  and  went  to  the  dancing  gallery  with 

him. 

The  pitiless  baron  would  now  have  laughed  heartily  at  his  young  friend, 
who  moved  about  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  He  asked  himself  if  he  were  a 
conceited  fool — if  the  sympathy  he  seemed  to  read  in  this  girl’s  eyes  was  not 
a  freak  of  his  own  imagination.  What  mysterious  affinities  bound  them 
together  ?  How  had  she  divined  his  interest  in  her  ?  Ah !  had  they  only 
been  alone  he  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet,  and  sworn  fidelity  forever. 

However,  the  orchestra  was  playi  Hg  the  first  bars  of  a  quadrille,  and  they 
had  only  time  to  take  their  places.  Raymond  felt  that  curious  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  imperative  he  should  control  his  emotion 
and  make  a  few  common-place  remarks  to  his  partner. 

Alas !  he  could  not  think  of  a  word  to  say ;  not  one  of  those  phrases  whioh 
are  usually  exchanged  at  such  moments  would  come  to  his  lips.  Perhaps 
Simone  took  pity  on  him,  for  she  presently  asked  some  question  about  the 
baron’s  undertakings.  It  was  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  drowning  man 
snatching  at  a  branch  that  Raymond  answered  her  ;  and  he  began  with 
amazing  volubility  to  describe  their  plans  and  studies.  “  I  am  lost !  ”  he 
said  to  himself,  meanwhile.  “She  will  think  me  a  fool  with  this  prosy 
scientific  chatter.” 

However  the  interminable  dance  ended  at  last,  and  Simone  asked  to  be 
taken  to  her  mother,  who  sat  in  the  same  place  with  a  little  cluster  of  people 
near  her.  But  her  eyes  were  flashing  with  anger^  in  consequence  of  the 
acute  attacks  of  the  baron,  who  had  almost  compelled  her  to  confess  the 
meaning  of  her  entertainment.  Seeing  her  daughter  on  Raymond’s  arm, 
she  asked  in  a  vexed  tone  if  she  had  been  dancing. 

“Yes,  mamma.” 

“With  this  gentleman  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“But  I  thought  I  heard  you  tell  Monsieur  de  Lux 6  that  you  were  indis. 
posed  and  would  not  dance  to-night  F  ” 

The  girl  seated  herself  without  replying,  and  Raymond  would  perhaps 
have  committed  the  blunder  of  offering  some  apology,  had  he  not  been 
touched  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
baron.  “  I  am  tired  out,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “Balls  are  not  much  in 
Jay  line.  Let  fis  be  off.” 

Raymond  followed  him,  and  they  went  towards  the  room  where  they  had 
left  their  coats.  But  the  door  was  shut  and  locked  on  the  inside.  “Well ! 
this  is  nice,  upon  my  word,”  grumbled  the  baron. 

He  was  trying  to  open  the  door,  when  an  old  servant  out  of  livery 
hastened  towards  him.  “  What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen  f  ”  he  asked. 

“  We  want  our  coats,  which  are  in  that  room.” 
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The  servant  looked  at  them  with  an  odd  expression.  “  It  was  by  ft 
mistake,”  he  said,  “  that  you  were  shown  into  that  room.  It  belongs  to  the 
suite  of  Miss  Dodge,  the  English  governess.” 

At  any  other  time  the  baron  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible  respecting  this  Miss  Dodge,  but  for  the  moment  he  was 
greatly  out  of  patience.  “Do  you  mean,”  he  asked,  “that  the  governess 
has  locked  up  our  overcoats  ?” 

“  No,  indeed,  they  have  been  taken  away,  and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble,  gentlemen,  to  follow  me - ” 

They  did  so,  and  found  that  everything  belonging  to  them  had  been 
carefully  removed  to  another  room.  Then  they  donned  their  overcoats  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  three  o’clock.  The  elder  people  had  gone  off,  and  their 
carriage-lamps  shone  through  the  trees  along  the  road  beside  the  river. 
Only  the  fanatics  remained  at  Maillefert — those  who  dance  until  the  last 
candle  has  burned  out,  until  the  last  musician  in  the  orchestra  has  played 
his  final  note.  These  indefatigable  persons  were  in  yet  the  gayest  spirits, 
and  their  shadows  could  be  seen  whirling  past  the  windows.  The  coachmen 
in  the  court-yard  were  dozing  round  the  fire,  except  three  or  four  of  them 
who  had  become  perfectly  drunk  and  highly  quarrelsome.  The  lanterns  of 
the  avenue  had  been  extinguished,  or  rather  had  burned  down.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  dim  one  was  to  be  seen  emitting  more  smoke  than  light. 

“  And  this  is  what  people  call  amusing  themselves !  ”  was  the  baron’s 
philosophical  remark,  as  he  walked  along.  However  just  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  gateway  of  the  grounds  he  drew  an  old  portfolio  from  his 
pocket  and  examined  it  by  the  light  of  the  huge  lantern  hanging  above. 
•‘Zounds !  ”  he  muttered. 

“  What  is  the  matter  P  ”  asked  Raymond. 

“  Did  you  leave  any  papers  in  the  pocket  of  your  overcoat  P  ”  asked  the 
baron. 

Raymond  felt  to  see.  *  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  two  or  three  old  letters  and 
■ome  visiting  cards.” 

“  So  I  fancied,”  answered  the  baron.  “  Well,  what  will  you  wager  but 
that  Mademoiselle  Simone  knows  her  discussion  with  her  mother  was  over¬ 
heard— and  overheard  by  us,  mind  you  ?” 

“  I  should  be  in  despair  if  I  thought  so.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  may  despair  as  much  as  you  please,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain,”  rejoined  the  baron.  “  But  come  let  us  walk  on,  for  we  are  heated, 
and  the  night  is  cool.  I  will  prove  the  point  to  you :  first,  our  overcoats  were 
carefully  taken  from  that  room';  next,  my  portfolio  has  been  examined,  and 
a  servant  was  stationed  near  the  door,  which  was  locked.” 

This  was  clear  enough,  and  Raymond  could  no  longer  doubt.  “  But 
why,”  asked  he,  “  should  you  think  it  is  the  young  lady  who  knows  of  our 
involuntary  indiscretion — why  not  the  duchess,  or  why  not  both  of  them  ?  ” 

“You  have  me  there!  ”  answered  the  baron;  “for  in  regard  to  these 

{joints  I  have  no  reasons,  only  a  moral  conviction.  Still,  if  Madame  de  Mail- 
efert  had  known  that  we  possessed  her  secret,  she  would  have  been  more 
civil  to  us  out  of  fear — for  she  was  hardly  polite.” 

“True  !  ”  murmured  Raymond. 

“  Now,  how  did  the  young  lady  treat  you  P  I  know  she  danced  with  you 
after  refusing  half  a  dozen  other  applications.” 

“Ah!  sir.” 

“I  know  it,  for  I  saw  it,”  said  the  baron,  laughing;  but  he  instantly 
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recovered  his  gravity.  “  This  noble  duchess,”  he  said  in  an  irritated  voices 
“ought  to  be  shorn  of  her  sunny  locks  and  dressed  in  a  convict’s  garb  for 
the  rest  of  her  days.  And  as  for  her  amiable  son,  he  ought  to  be  sent  on  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  captain  to  let  him 
feel  the  virtues  of  the  cat-o’-nine  tails.”  Then,  with  more  moderation,  he 
added  :  “  If  I  were  in  your  place,  friend  Delorge — if  my  good  star  put  such 
a  girl  as  this  one  in  my  path,  I - ” 

“Well?” 

“  Well !  She  should  be  my  wife  in  spite  of  everything.  I  would  move 
mountains  and  scale  abysses  to  win  her.  She  should  be  my  wife  or  my  life 
would  be  a  blank.”  He  stopped  short,  being  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  enthusiasm,  and  then  suddenly,  without  choosing  to  hear  Kaymond’s 
reply  he  exclaimed:  “But  here  we  are — and  that  idiot  Beru  is  coming 
down  to  open  the  door.  Good-night.  Sleep  well.  But  you  understand 
what  I  say — she  should  be  my  wife.” 
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It  was  late  when  Raymond  woke  up.  As  it  was  Sunday,  he  told  Master 
B4ru  not  to  rouse  him,  even  for  breakfast.  The  weather  was  superb.  It 
was  one  of  those  splendid  autumn  mornings,  frequent  in  the  valley  of  the 
Loire — when  a  light  mist  hovers  over  the  hills,  and  above  the  fading  trees, 
which  stretch  as  far  as  the  oye  can  reach.  Raymond  opened  his  window, 
and  the  fresh  air  swept  into  his  room.  The  high  street  of  Rosiers  was  gay 
and  noisy.  High  mass  was  just  over,  and  groups  of  peasant  girls  stood 
outside  the  church  chattering  and  laughing — their  rosy  faces  shining  with 
health  under  their  white  caps. 

However,  instead  of  busying  himself  with  his  toilette,  Raymond  installed 
himself  in  the  cosy  arm-chair  which  the  innkeeper  had  brought  from  Saumur 
for  his  especial  comfort,  and  remained  buried  in  thought.  The  baron’s  last 
words  still  rang  in  his  ears.  “  She  should  be  my  wife  !  ”  “Yes,”  he  said, 
half  aloud — “  yes,  she  must  be  my  wife  !  ”  He  realised  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  fight  any.  longer  with  himself — he  knew  that  he  loved  Simone  de 
Maillefert.  He  loved  her  with  that  all-absorbing  love  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  a  man’s  faculties,  which  fills  all  his  thoughts,  and  in  fact  his 
whole  life,  and,  according  to  its  success  or  defeat,  makeshim  either  thehappiest 
or  most  wretched  of  mortals.  But  she — would  she  love  him  in  return  ?  He 
asked  himself  this  question  and  thought  of  her  blushes,  the  emotion  he  had 
read  on  her  expressive  face,  and  said  to  himself — ‘  ‘  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
her !  ”  and  he  experienced  a  thrill  of  hope. 

Still  he  recalled  what  the  baron  had  said,  that  the  girl  knew  of  his 
having  undertaken  her  defence,  and  of  his  having  fought  with  Bizet  on  her 
account.  “Poor  fool  that  I  am,  ”  he  said,  “to  take  what  is  only  common¬ 
place  gratitude  for  a  token  of  serious  interest.”  But  as  he  was  ready  to 
scale  mountains  and  disregard  all  obstacles  for  her  sake,  he  determined  to 
calmly  weigh  all  his  chances  of  success.  Alas  !  they  seemed  to  fade  as  he 
examined  them,  for  even  supposing  that  Simone  loved  him,  what  then  ? 

He  now  knew  enough  respecting  the  family  matters  of  the  Mailleferts  to 
feel  convinced  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  would,  with  all  their  strength 
and  energy,  oppose  Simone’s  marriage  to  any  one.  Would  not  the  poor  child’s 
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marriage  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  income,  which  was  now  their 
only  resource  P  And,  besides,  he  realized  that  this  girl  had  consecrated 
her  life  to  an  overwhelming  task.  And  he  believed  her  heroic  enough  to 
eat  her  heart  out  rather  than  renounce  watching  over  the  honour  of  the 
family,  and  preserving  her  great  name  from  the  opprobrium  to  which  it  was 
constantly  exposed  by  the  mad  prodigality  of  her  mother  and  brother.  Who 
was  he,  Eayinond  Dolorge,  to  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  girl  of  her 
beauty,  rank,  and  wealth  P  A  poor  engineer,  with  only  his  salary  and  a 
modest  inheritance  to  depend  upon.  And  this  was  not  all !  What  would 
his  mother  say  when  she  heard  of  his  love,  his  hopes,  and  projects  ?  He 
could  divine  Madame  Delorge’s  astonishment,  he  could  even  hear  the  words 
she  would  use.  “Shame  on  you!”  she  would  say,  “ have  you  forgotten 
your  murdered  father  ?  Shame  on  you  that  you  can  think  of  personal 
happiness  while  Maumussy  and  Combelaine  still  remain  unpunished.”  And, 
as  if  to  increase  Raymond’s  sadnesss,  his  conscience  pointed  out  to  him  the 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  tenacious  fidelity.  His  mother,  to  begin 
with  ;  then  Madame  Cornevin,  who  had  brought  up  her  five  children  and 
educated  them  so  far  above  their  station ;  then  Ldon  Cornevin,  who  had 
retained  all  his  indomitable  will,  even  though  his  career  had  been  blighted ; 
and  Jean,  also,  who  had  deserted  country,  friends,  and  family  to  search  for 
his  father,  and  recover  the  letter  which  General  Delorge  had  written  and 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  loyal  and  unfortunate  groom.  Was  not  Roberjot’s 
conduct,  and  even  that  of  timid  M.  Ducoudray,  a  cruel  reproach  to 
Raymond  ?  “Yes,  it  is  true,”  he  said — “  it  is  true  that  I  am  unworthy,  and 
yet  I  love  her.  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself,  for  I  love  her!  ” 

The  very  excess  of  his  enthusiasm  recalled  him  to  the  consciousness  that 
if  he  lingered  much  longer  in  his  room  the  baron  would  come  in  person  to 
summon  him.  Accordingly  he  hurried  down  stairs  and  found  his  friend 
holding  court,  as  the  baron  himself  termed  it.  Every  Sunday  after  church 
he  summoned  Master  Beru  and  cross-examined  him  with  wonderful  keenness 
and  patience  as  to  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  declaring  that  he 
derived  from  his  answers  an  immense  amount  of  information  which  aided 
him  in  his  work.  He  had  just  heard  a  peasant  in  the  vicinity  that  had 
had  his  best  meadows  rendered  utterly  sterile  for  years  by  the  inundation  of 
1866,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Raymond  in  the  passage.  Ha  immediately 
abandoned  Bdru  and  several  peasants  who  had  joined  the  conference,  and 
hurried  after  the  young  man.  “What  a  lazy  fellow  you  are!”  he  cried. 
“Do  you  know  that  I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago ?  ”  Near-sighted  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  help  starting  as  he  caught  sight  of  Raymond’s  face.  “  Are 
you  ill  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  am  only  tired.” 

#  “  Tired  ?  With  one  ball — an  innocent  quadrille  and  a  few  glasses  of 
mild  punch !  ”  And  as  Raymond  did  not  reply,  the  baron  looked  at  him  for 

a  moment.  “Ah !  I  have  it,”  he  cried ;  “  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert - ” 

The  entrance  of  Madame  Bdru  with  some  fresh-laid  eggs  for  Raymond’s 
meal  checked  the  good  man.  But  when  she  had  retired — “  By  my  faith  !  ” 
he  continued,  “  I  fail  to  see  why  the  recollection  of  the  most  charming  young 
girl  in  the  world  should  give  a  lover  such  a  funereal  aspect.” 

“Alas!  ”  sighed  Raymond. 

“  You  have  discovered  obstacles  ?  ” 

“  Insurmountable  ones.” 

The  old  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders.'  “Upon  my  word,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  the  young  men  of  our  day  are  easily  discouraged.  They  are  heroes 
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when  the  paths  are  smooth  and  flowery,  but  they  tire  baffled  and  turn  back 
at  the  first  mole  hill  they  encounter.” 
x  “Sir - ” 

“  Just  be  quiet !  You  will  only  say  that  you  like  facile  enterprises,  but 
allow  me  to  remark  that  one  only  achieves  fame  by  scaling  apparently 
inaccessible  mountains.  A  man  may  be  proud  of  having  climbed  Mont  Blanc, 
but  he  does  not  say  much  of  the  Heights  of  Montmartre.  When  I  was  your 
age  the  impossible  had  charms  for  me ;  and  even  old  as  I  am  to-day,  I 
believe  in  miracles.  The  sorceress  who  accomplishes  them  is  at  the  bidding 
of  us  all.  She  is  called  ‘  Will.’  ” 

He  expressed  his  convictions  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  theories  are  not 
merely  experimental  ones.  But  Raymond’s  face  did  not  brighten.  “If 
you  knew,  sir,”  he  began,  “all  that  I  have  to  struggle  against.” 

He  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  the  most  treasured  secrets  rise  to  the 
lips,  and  if  the  old  engineer  had  realized  this  he  would  soon  have  learned 
the  mystery  which  had  so  troubled  him.  But  just  then  he  was  occupied 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  affair.  “  The  truth  is,  my  boy,”  he  began, 
“  while  you  were  dancing  with  the  daughter,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
teasing  the  mother.  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  and  she  wished  me  six  feet 
under  ground.  The  end  being  that  we  shall  never  be  asked  again  to  the 
chateau,  and  you  are  cut  adrift  from  the  young  lady !  ”  He  smoked  his 
pipe  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  he  added  ;  “  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  make  our  peace,  but  how  ?  That  is  indeed  the  puzzle.  I  must  go  back 
now  to  my  good  people,  who  are  growing  impatient,  but  later  on  we  will 
have  another  little  talk.” 

When  Raymond  had  finished  breakfasting  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  went 
out.  It  was,  he  said  to  himself,  merely  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  to  be  alone.  Only  chance  led  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  and 
induced  him  to  take  a  little  path  which  wound  up  a  hill,  whence  ho  could 
look  down  on  the  Maillefert  gardens  and  a  portion  of  the  park.  From  the 
spot  where  he  had  stationed  himself  he  could  see  the  various  guests  who 
had  come  with  the  duchess  from  Paris,  walking  up  and  down  the  balconies 
and  leaning  over  the  railings.  There  were  a  dozen  of  them  or  more,  men  and 
women,  and  from  their  lively  gestures,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  did  not 
find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  For  the  first  time  Raymond  felt 
a  pang  of  envy.  He  envied  the  young  men  whom  he  saw  laughing  and 
talking.  They,  at  least,  were  on  good  terms  with  the  duchess,  and  her  door 
was  readily  opened  to  them.  He  himself  had  a  right  to  call  at  the  chateau 
to  be  sure,  or  rather  it  was  his  duty  to  call  there  now,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
that  when  he  presented  himself  some  insolent  lackey  would  tell  him  that 
the  ladies  do  not  recejve.  He  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  hand 
the  man  his  card,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  However  he  was  some¬ 
what  consoled  by  not  seeing  Simone.  Where  was  she  P  He  was  indulging 
in  vague  surmises  when  strangely  enough  he  obtained  an  indirect  answer 
from  two  peasants  who  were  talking  together  by  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
seemed  somewhat  jolly,  and  wore  their  Sunday  garments. 

“  Hallo,  Bruneau !  ”  said  one  of  them.  “  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  To  the  chateau.” 

“  What !  On  Sunday  ?  You  won’t  see  the  young  lady  to-day.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall,  for  it’s  on  Sunday  that  she  sees  her  farmers,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  them  on  other  days.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  the  chateau  for  ?  ” 

“To  take  some  money  there.” 
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“  Why,  I  thought  you  only  paid  your  rent  at  Christmas  time.” 

“  And  so  I  do,  but  the  young  lady  asked  me  and  two  or  three  others  to 
pay  her  half  in  advance  this  year.” 

“  And  you  are  going  to  do  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  do  better.  I  am  taking  her  the  whole.” 

“  I  snppose  if  she  asked  you  for  two  years  in  advance,  you  would  take 
her  five  ?  ” 

“  I  should  try  to  oblige  her,  I’m  sure.” 

“And  your  wife — what  does  she  say?  ” 

“  She  says  that  if  I  had  to  borrow  money,  I  must  do  it,  as  Mademoiselle 
Simone  wants  it.  Madame  Bruneau  remembers  one  night  when  she  was  so 
ill  that  she  could  not  move  hand  or  foot,  and  the  baby  had  the  croup.  The 
young  lady  came  on  horseback  through  a  driving  rain,  and  then  went  to 
Saumur  for  the  medicine  the  doctor  ordered.” 

The  other  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  so  the  men  separated. 

“  What  can  have  happened,”  thought  Raymond,  “  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Maillefert  is  reduced  to  ask  for  advances  from  her  tenants  ?  What  new  folly 
of  her  mother’s  is  she  compelled  to  repair,  or  what  new  iniquity  of  her 
brother’s  is  she  forced  to  hide  ?  ”  And  his  heart  ached  as  he  thought  of  the 
poor  young  creature,  harassed  and  preyed  upon  by  these  cormorants.  She 
must  have  an  iron  will  to  resist  their  entreaties  so  long.  But  the  day  would 
surely  come,  when  wearied  in  soul  and  body  by  this  atrocious  combat,  she 
would  say :  “  Take  it  all ;  spend  it,  throw  it  away — and  with  it  the  honour 
of  our  house !  ”  It  was  with  unspeakable  joy  that  Raymond  thought  of  the 
possible  ruin  of  Simone  de  Maillefert.  When  that  day  came,  he  would  be 
near  her,  and  then  he  might  confess  his  love  without  being  suspected  of  a 
shameful  speculation. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  walked  back  towards  the  inn.  He  had  just 
reached  the  suspension  bridge  when  he  heard  himself  called,  and  on  turning 
he  perceived  the  redoubtable  Bizet,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  provincial.  “  I  hear  you  were  at  the  ball  last 
night.  I  congratulate  you.  You  have  conquered,  it  seems.  The  statue  is 
animated!  Her  beautiful  eyes  look  tenderly  upon  you!  She  danced,  and 
smiled !  It  was  quite  a  wonder.  Oh,  I  have  heard  all  about  it !  ” 

Raymond  calculated  the  height  of  the  bridge  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
— and  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  pitching  Bizet  over 
the  parapet. 

“Come  now,”  continued  his  companion,  “  what  is  the  use  of  being  so 
reserved  with  a  friend — for  we  are  friends.  Two  men  who  have  tried  to  kill 
each  other  are  always  friends  for  life.  When  is  the  marriage  coming  off  P  ” 

‘‘  Good  morning !  ”  said  Raymond,  and  he  marched  away,  leaving  Bizet 
looking  after  him  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  indignation  on  Ins  face. 

Raymond  was  intensely  annoyed ;  from  what  this  young  fellow  had  said 
he  could  judge  what  inferences  had  been  drawn  by  the  persons  who  saw 
Simone  reject  partner  after  partner  and  then  accept  himself.  He  realized 
that  if  all  this  gossip  reached  the  duchess  it  would  only  give  her  another 
reason  for  closing  her  doors  on  him.  This,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  the  baron 
to  whom  he  confided  his  fears.  “  I  wish  to  heaven,”  cried  Raymond,  “  that 
I  had  Bizet  in  the  field  again.  I  would  certainly  nail  him  to  a  tree.” 

The  baron  frowned.  “  And  you  would  make  a  great  mistake !  Your 
dear  Bizet  is  only  a  fool,  and  as  fools  are  in  the  majority  in  this  world,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  try  and  exterminate  them.  Let  us  rather  endeavour  to  find 
some  way  to  make  our  peace  at  the  chateau.” 
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But  they  found  none,  although  they  spent  the  whole  evening  thinking  it 
over.  And  night,  that  counsellor  divine,  sent  them  no  inspiration.  Bay- 
mond  was,  therefore,  rather  dismal  on  the  next  day  when  he  returned  with 
the  baron  to  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

They  were  then  finishing  some  soundings  near  Les  Tuffeaux  at  a  poin  t 
where  the  Loire  winds  so  closely  to  the  slopes  that  they  are  merely  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  narrow  field  and  a  road  cut  up  by  the  constant  passage  of  heavily 
laden  carts. 

The  morning  passed  quickly,  and  about  three  o’clock,  while  they  partook 
of  luncheon  and  rested  near  the  road,  one  of  their  assistants  exclaimed : 
“  Hallo !  Here  comes  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  party !  ” 

The  baron  and  Raymond  started  to  their  feet ;  and  only  a  few  yards 
away,  at  a  point  where  the  road  skirted  some  huge  moss-grown  rooks,  they 
espied  seven  or  eight  persons,  of  either  sex,  on  horseback,  who  were  slowly 
riding  towards  them.  In  front  came  the  duchess,  attired  in  a  close-fitting 
riding-habit  and  her  yellow  hair  arranged  with  studied  carlessness  under  her 
tail  hat.  On  reaching  the  baron  and  his  companion  she  reined  in  her  horse, 
and  in  her  most  gracious  manner  bid  them  good  morning.  “  I  surprise  you 
at  work,  baron,”  she  said,  addressing  M.  de  Boursonne. 

The  latter  was  never  over-pleased  when  his  title  struck  his  ear ;  but  on 
this  occasion  sacrificing  himself  on  the  shrine  of  his  young  friends’s  hopes, 
he  assumed  his  very  best  smile  and  gaily  replied  ;  “  Yes,  madame — but  we 
have  nearly  finished  for  to-day.” 

“And  our  lovely  valley  will  owe  you  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  if  you 
succeed  in  rescuing  it  from  the  Loire.” 

“We  are  doing  our  best,  madame — my  young  comrade  Delorge  and  I.” 

This  reply  was  intended  to  give  Raymond  an  opportunity  of  mingling 
in  the  conversation.  But  the  young  fellow  did  not  avail  himself  of  it. 
He  noticed  but  one  thing,  that  Madambiselle  Simone  was  not  of  the  party. 

The  young  duke  was  there  in  a  light  gray  coat,  a  huge  stiff  shirt  collar, 
and  one  of  those  small  felt  hats  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  green-gauze  veil, 
turned  round  the  brim,  which  the  emperor  had  just  brought  into  vogue. 
He  now  spoke,  and  asked  Raymond,  “  Are  you  doing  all  this  work  to  pre¬ 
vent  inundations  ?  ” 

“  Ours  is  a  preparatory  work.” 

“  Curious  !  very  curious  !  ”  answered  the  young  nobleman,  and  making 
hiB  horse  leap  the  ditch  as  he  spoke,  he  found  himself  in  the  meadow  by 
Raymond’s  side. 

The  duke  was  less  preposterous  on  horseback  than  on  foot.  His  chest 
seemed  less  hollow  and  his  shoulders  less  rounded ;  and  as  B6ru  had  said,  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  when  mounted,  and  when  he  was  thrown,  it  was  in 
a  sportsmanlike  way,  of  which  he  rather  boasted.  He  rode  about  examining 
all  the  instruments,  and  seemed  as  astonished  by  all  he  saw  as  if  he  had  been 
a  thorough  savage.  “  Curious  !  very  curious,”  he  repeated, 

In  the  meantime  Madame  de  Maillefert  was  talking  to  the  baron. 
“  This  work  must  be  prodigiously  expensive,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  madame  ;  it  will  cost  several  millions.” 

She  turned  towards  a  beautiful  brunette,  who  was  with  her,  and  said  in 
a  sentimental  tone:  “How  is  it  possible  for  a  country  not  to  cherish  a 
government  which  spends  so  much  money  in  view  of  insuring  its  pros¬ 
perity  ?” 

But  she  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  her  son  at  this  moment  returned  to 
her  side.  “  On  my  honour,  mother,  you  should  come  here  on  foot  some  day 
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to  see  these  gentlemen  use  their  instruments.  It  is  very  odd — very  curious 
indeed — upon  my  honour  it  is !  ” 

“  We  will  certainly  come  again,”  replied  the  duchess;  “  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  hope  we  shall  see  these  gentlemen  at  the  ch&teau.”  It  was  to  the 
baron  she  spoke,  but  it  was  at  Raymond  she  smiled. 

“  We  always  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  evening,”  remarked  the  duke 
encouragingly. 

His  mother  now  gathered  up  her  reins.  “We  shall  expect  you  this 
evening,  gentlemen,”  she  said  •  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  touched 
her  horse  with  her  whip,  and  was  off. 

“  No  dress  coats !  ”  called  the  duke  over  his  shoulder ;  “remember  that !  ” 

They  were  far  away  before  Raymond  and  the  baron  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  and  were  able  to  ask  each  other  what  this  last  piece  of  polite¬ 
ness  indicated.  Was  it  possible  to  attribute  it  to  chance — to  one  of  those 
fancies  that  pass  through  such  a  brain  as  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
ten  times  a  day  ?  No;  it  couldn’t  be  that.  Each  detail  of  the  scene 
indicated  deliberate  premeditation,  and  the  words  and  conduct  of  mother 
and  son  alike  betrayed  a  concerted  plan.  It  was  clear  that  they  wished  to 
arrive  at  intimacy  with  the  two  engineers.  But  why,  with  what  object? 
“They  are  bored  with  each  other  probably,”  said  Raymond. 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  the  baron,  with  a  satirical  laugh,  “that  our 
noble  hosts  rely  on  us  to  amuse  their  guests  by  the  charms  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  P  ”  So  saying  he  caught  Raymond’s  arm,  and  whirled  him  round. 
“  Look  me  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Now  then,  do  you  know  what  notion  I 
have  taken  into  my  head  ?  It  is  that  the  duchess  wants  you  to  marry  her 
daughter.” 

Raymond’s  face  flushed.  “  Your  jesting  is  cruel,”  said  he. 

“I  am  not  jesting.” 

“Then  you  forgot  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  are- living  on  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Simone’s  income,  and  naturally  don’t  wish  her  to  marry.” 

“  I  know  it  would  bo  their  ruin,  at  least  in  appearance  ;  but  appearances 
are  deceitful.  We  will  soon  find  out.  We  shall  accept  their  invitation, 
shall  we  not  ?  ” 

Raymond  hesitated.  “  I  hardly  know,”  he  replied. 

The  baron  laughed  aloud,  and  clapping  his  young  friend  on  the  shoulder, 
lie  exclaimed :  “  Hypocrite !  hypocrite !  ” 

It  was  quite  true,  however,  that  Raymond  was  hesitating.  Like  one  of 
those  excitable  sportsmen  who,  when  the  game  rises,  becomes  so  dazzled  and 
nervous  he  can  see  nothing,  Raymond  was  never  quite  able  to  profit  of 
opportunities.  However,  at  the  last  moment,  just  after  dinner,  the  baron 
asked  him,  “  Shall  we  go  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  not  decided  ;  but  driven  into  a  comer,  he  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  answered,  “  Yes,  we  will  go.” 

The  duchess  received  them  in  a  small  _  room  on  the  first  floor.  She  half 
rose  from  her  chair  as  they  entered,  extended  both  hands,  and  exclaimed  : 
“Welcome,  gentlemen !  ”  while  the  duke  flew  to  them  and  shook  hands  as  if 
they  had  been  long  lost  brothers. 

“  What  the  deuce  does  it  mean  ?  ”  thought  the  baron.  But  Raymond 
never  gave  it  a  thought.  He  was  looking  at  Simone,  sitting  beside  the 
beautiful  brunette,  whom  ho  had  already  seen  on  horseback  with  the 
duchess,  and  his  heart  sank  as  he  espied  the  look  of  utter  surprise  with 
which  she  surveyed  him.  “She  knows  nothing  of  her  mother’s  invitation,” 
he  thought.  “  She  did  not  know  I  was  coming  this  evening.” 
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Following  the  baron’s  example,  he  bowed  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  then  turned  towards  three  young  men,  who  were  laughing  and 
talking  with  Philippe  by  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  stood  an  open  liquor 
case.  One  of  those  pianists  who  might  be  takcn'for  barbers,  with  their  well- 
combed,  well-oiled  hair,  and  who  go  from  chateau  to  chateau  all  summer  in 
search  of  some  grande  dame  inclined  to  cultivate  their  talents  sat  before  the 
instrument  and  was  playing  a  rhythmical  air.  -  But  music  had  no  charms 
for  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefcrt,  and  he  profited  by  the  entrance  of  our 
friends  to  say  to  the  pianist:  “Lovely!  A  charming  melody  1  Yes,  on 
my  word  1  But  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  rest  there  for  to-night.” 

With  the  sad  resignation  of  unappreciated  genius,  the  performer  closed 
the  piano  and  leaned  against  the  case.  “Ladies and  gentlemen,”  continued 
Philippe,  “as  we  have  an  addition  to  our  circle  to-night,  suppose  we  have  a 
game  of  cards— a  little  bac .” 

“Oh!  not  baccarat  l”  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies;  “that’s  a  man’s 
game,  and  it  is  sure  to  end  in  a  quarrel.  Let  us  play  roulette.” 

44  Oh  !  jres,  roulette,”  said  another  lady. 

“  That  is  to  say  that  you  want  another  opportunity  to  empty  my  pockets,” 
cried  the  duke,  with  a  laugh.  “  But  I  have  no  objection.”  And  thereupon 
he  rang  the  bell.  “Bring  the  roulette,”  he  said  to  the  footman  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  tho  summons. 

Raymond  fancied  that  every  eye  was  turned  mockingly  upon  him,  and 
he  dared  not  look  at  Simone.  However,  the  servants  brought  in  the 
ronlctte,  and  arranged  it  on  a  table.  “To  our  places  !  ”  cried  the  duke  i 
“  we  are  wasting  a  great  doal  of  precious  time.” 

Everybody  gathered  round  the  table  with  the  exception  of  the  baron. 
**  Will  you  not  join  usP”  asked  the  duchess,  graciously.  “  Don’t  you 
play?” 

“Never,  madame.” 

“  Curious  that !  Upon  my  word,  that  is  very  curious.  And  why,  pray  ?  ’’ 

44  Because  I  am  afraid  of  losing.” 

The  reply  was  rather  equivocal,  and  the  duchess  promptly  asked,  “Do 
you  think  we  play  for  the  sake  of  winning  P  ” 

44  Certainly  I  do,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  his  usual  impertur¬ 
bability. 

M.  Pliilippe  having  declared  that  he  should  sustain  the  bank  with  his 
last  farthing,  installed  himself  before  a  pile  of  money,  and  imitating 
the  monotonous,  drawling  tone  of  the  Rhineland  croupiers  exclaimed :  “  Make 
your  game,  gentlemen  and  ladies — make  your  game.” 

Chance,  assisted  by  the  baron,  perhaps,  or  by  the  duchess,  had  placed 
Raymond  between  Simone  and  the  brunette  with  beautiful  eyes.  The  baron 
fancied  that  he  noticed  some  significant  glances  and  furtive  smiles  as  the 
young  girl  came  towards  the  table.  “  Did  you  ever  play  roulette,  sir  ?  ” 
asked  the  brunette,  of  Raymond,  as  Philippe  pressed  the  spring. 

41  Never  madame.” 

“Then  let  me  show  you,”  and  she  briefly  explained  the  principles  of  the 
game.  The  ball  stopped.  “  You  have  lost !  ”  cried  the  duke.  44  You  are  a 
verybad  adviser,  duchess.” 

He  spoke  to  the  brunette.  She  is  a  duchess,  too,  thought  Raymond. 
Bat  what  did  he  care  ?  He  only  wanted  a  chance  to  say  a  word  to  Simone. 
Bat  what  could  he  say  P  What  commonplace  remarks  should  he  utter  P  He 
thought,  too,  that  Simone  was  equally  anxious  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  lost  once  or  twice.  Everybody 
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was  laughing  round  the  table,  and  Raymond  would  have  given  words  to 
have  been  able  to  say  anything.  “  My  vicinity  does  not  seem  to  bring  yon 
good  luck,”  murmured  the  brunette. 

Raymond  bowed  awkwardly,  in  a  rage  at  his  own  stupidity. 

“  Come  ladies  and  gentlemen — make  your  game  !  ”  cried  the  duke  again. 
This  time  the  brunette  lost  on  the  red.  “Upon  my  word,  duchess,”  said  one 
of  the  young  men,  “  you  will  be  penniless  soon.  You  had  better  write  to 
Monsieur  de  Maumussy  to  send  you  some  money.” 

“  Maumussy !  ”  Had  he  heard  aright  ?  Raymond  asked  himself,  and  he 
felt  faint  and  ill.  Could  this  woman  be  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  ? 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  one  lady,  “  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  is  not  like  certain 
husbands  of  my  acquaintance — he  does  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  ask  for 
money!  Not  he!” 

There  was  no  more  room  for  doubt.  Raymond  mechanically  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  noble  croupier,  and  pursued  his  train  of  thought.- 

“Chance  favours  you  now,”  said  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy.  “Shall  we 
go  into  partnership  ?  ” 

Raymond  started  back  in  horror,  but  with  a  great  effort  of  self  control 
he  managed  to  murmur  in  a  faint  voice:  “  Oh,  certainly,  with  pleasure.” 

He  was  filled  with  a  wild  longing  to  fly.  Ah !  if  he  could  only  get  away 
without  a  scene.  Fortunately,  the  baron  was  watching  him  and  perceived 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  so  when  tea  and  some  light  refreshments 
were  brought  at  ten  o’clock,  he  said :  “  Come  my  dear  Delorge,  we  must  be 

off.”  Madame  de  Maillefert  wished  to  retain  them,  but  he  pleaded  urgent 
work  on  the  morrow,  promised  to  return  again  very  shortly,  and  went  off  with 
Raymond. 

When  they  were  outside,  the  worthy  old  fellow  asked :  “My  boy,  what 
is  the  matter  F  Your  arm  trembles  like  a  leaf.” 

“I  cannot  talk  now,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

They  reached  the  Rising  Sun  in  profound  silence.  M.  B<5ru  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  on  seeing  Raymond,  he  said  :  “  The  postman  has  brought  you 
two  letters  from  Paris.  There  they  are.” 

Raymond  took  the  letters  without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  passed  up  the 
stairs  with  an  uncertain  tread.  The  innkeeper  noticed  this,  and  asked  if  he 
were  ill.  “Oh,  no,”  replied  the  baron,  but  as  he  entered  his  chamber 
he  muttered  :  “  What  the  deuce  has  gone  wrong  between  the  boy  and  his 
lady-love?”  For  he  thought  that  no  one  but  Simone  could  have  put 
Raymond  into  such  a  state.  “  The  lady,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  pretty,” 
he  resumed,  “  and  she  looked  at  him  with  very  loving  eyes,  but  he  answered 
her  once  in  a  very  odd  way.” 

His  pipe  was  finished,  and  he  knocked  out  the  ashes.  “  It  may  have  been 
nothing  after  all,”  he  refleted:  “that  young  fellow  is  as  nervous  as  a  girl. 
I  dare  say  he  is  sound  asleep  by  this  time.” 

"S. 

II. 

But  Raymond  was  not  asleep.  He  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  trying 
to  collect  his  ideas.  “  How  weak  I  am !”  he  muttered.  “  How  cowardly!  ” 

Poor  boy !  He  was  neither  weak  nor  cowardly.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
situation  which  he  had  not  created,  of  a  Past  which  he  dragged  about  with 
him,  as  a  prisoner  drags  his  chain.  Madame  Delorge  had  not  realized  that 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  a  man  to  one  idea,  no  matter  how  vast  it  may  be. 
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She  had  not  understood  that;  while  her  own  life  was  virtually  ended,  her 
son’s  was  but  beginning ;  that  if  all  were  dead  in  her,  everything  in  him  was 
new-born.  She  had  not  said  to  herself  that,  in  imposing  this  superhuman 
task  upon  him,  she  ran  the  risk  of  making  him  loathe  it,  when  a  great 
passion  overtook  him — when  his  love  and  what  he  called  his  duty  might  be 
at  variance. 

“  No,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  do  not  forget  that  ray  father  was  murdered 
in  the  basest  manner.  I  would  give  my  life  to  bring  his  murderers  to  justice. 
But  I  love  Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  must  I  give  up  seeing  her,  because 
Madame  de  Maumussy  is  at  the  Chateau  de  Maillefert  ?  How  is  Madame 
de  Maumussy  guilty  ?  She  may  have  been  married  greatly  against  her  will 
to  this  miserable  adventurer.” 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  the  letters  he  had  received  to  and  fro  in  his  hands. 
One  of  them  came  from  Roberjot,  the  other  from  his  mother.  He  hesitated 
to  open  them,  having  a  presentiment  that  he  might  find  they  contained  some¬ 
thing  calculated  to  crush  the  hopes  which  were  becoming  so  dear  to  him. 
“  Nevertheless,  I  must  read  them,”  he  murmured,  at  last,  and  broke  the  seal 
of  his  mother’s  letter  first. 

“Dear  Raymond — The  hour  of  our  vengeance  is  dose  at  hand.  I  feel  it 
myself,  and  aU  our  friends  believe  it.  What  proves  to  me  that  the  empire  is 
ambling  is  that  your  father’s  old  friends,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  our 
ixistence,  have  all  come  back  to  see  me.  All  Paris  is  absorbed  in  a  very 
•candalous  suit  which  has  been  brought  against  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  by 
nis  wife’s  family.  It  has  been  said  that  De  Combelaine — more  ruined  than 
ever — was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Madame  Comevin’s  unworthy  sistter, 
Flora  Misri,  when  the  marriage  was  broke  off  at  the  last  moment  for  some 
most  disgraceful  reasons.  Raymond,  my  beloved  son,  remember  your  father. 
Keep  yourself  free  from  all  entanglements,  and  be  ready  to  act  at  any 
moment.  Your  sister,  Pauline,  and  I,  kiss  you  warmly. — Elizabeth 
Delokge.” 

“Free!  ready  to  act!”  murmured  Raymond,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  “I 
have  lived  so  for  twenty  years  1  ”  And  he  opened  the  lawyer’s  letter.  “I 
have  but  one  moment,”  wrote  that  gentleman,  to  copy  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Jean.  Read  and  you  will  see  if  the  brave  fellow  is  losing 
his  time.” 

Jean  wrote  as  follows: — “Dear  Friends; — After  a  frightful  voyage, 
during  which  we  should  have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  aid  of  an  English 
clipper,  we  have  at  last  reached  Australia.  It  was  Sunday — the  day  before 
yesterday — that  I  first  trod  the  streets  of  Melbourne.  I  at  once  sought  out 
the  man  with  whom  my  father  left  Chili — Pdeheira,  the  smuggler’s  son.  I 
found  his  house  without  the  least  difficulty,  for  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  in  Melbourne.  But  he  himself  was  at  the  mines,  and  the  manager 
I  saw  could  give  me  no  idea  of  the  probable  date  of  his  return.  Still  this 
same  man  said  he  knew  that  when  Pecheira  first  came  to  Australia  he  was 
accompained  by  a  Frenchman  named  Boutin.  I  am  certain  that  this  Boutin 
was  my  father,  Laurent  Cornevin,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Pecheira  can 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  him.  This  makes  me  very  happy — for  I  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  When  our  ancestors  wished  to  achieve  a  difficult 
task,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  some  rude  penance  which  was  a 
perpetual  stimulant.  I  have  therefore  sworn  that  I  will  never  touch  brush 
or  palette  until  I  take  my  father  in  my  arms  if  he  be  living,  or  until  I  have 
prayed  on  his  tomb  if  he  be  dead.  So  you  may  hope  my  friends,  that  you 
will  see  me  soon. — Jean  Cornevin.” 
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It  was  with  deep  discouragement  that  Raymond  dropped  this  letter.  “  If 
I  were  not  mad,”  he  said,  “  if  I  had  one  ray  of  courage,  I  should  never  enter 
the  Ch&teau  de  Maillefert  again.”  He  was,  alas  !  one  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  are  nailed  by  their  imaginations  on  some  chimerical  Calvary,  who 
look  far  in  advance  of  events,  and  suffer  more  terribly  from  the  catastrophes 
they  picture  to  themselves  than  from  real  misfortunes. 

After  a  night  of  struggle  his  resolution  was  taken.  “  I  will  never  try 
<o  see  Mademoiselle  Simone  again — never — not  if  the  sacrifice  kills  me !  ”  he 
swore. 

When  he  went  down  to  breakfast  he  was  sustained  by  that  bitter  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  man  feels  in  having  conquered  some  terrible  temptation,  and 
his  face  was  composed  and  smiling.  He  expected  a  thousand  questions, 
attacks  and  jests  ;  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  the  baron  said  nothing,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  old  gentleman  was  very  acute.  He  saw  that  the  young 
follow’s  sufferings  had  been  real  and  intense.  “  It  is  clear,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  that  there  is  more  than  I  suspected — more  than  a  love  affair  1  ” 

But  precisely  because  this  was  his  conviction,  he  was  the  more  careful  not 
to  refer  to  the  events  of  the  previous  evening — that  is  not  refer  to  them 
directly.  He  felt  that  Raymond  was  anxious  to  keep  his  secret,  and  each 
word  he  spoke  was  pre-arranged  to  tempt  his  young  friend  to  confession. 
For  instance  in  talking  of  the  approaching  completion  of  this  section  of  their 
work,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  they  would  soon  leave 
Rosiers.  But  instead  of  noting  sadness  on  Raymoud’s  face,  he  only  detected 
a  kind  of  gloomy  joy. 

*'I  wish  we  could  go  off  to-morrow  !  ”  was  the  young  man’s  reply,  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  sincerity.  He  meant  what  he  said.  He  wished  that 
material  obstacles  of  sea  and  land  might  separate  him  from  Mademoiselle 
Simone,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  his  yielding  to  temptation. 

“  I  do  not  understand  the  fellow  !  ”  muttered  the  baron,  who  was  not 
altogether  actuated  by  curiosity  in  his  wish  to  penetrate  Raymond’s  secret. 
He  knew  the  young  man  to  be  so  inexperienced,  so  loyal,  and  so  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  others,  that  he  felt  him  to  be  an  easy  dupe — one  of 
those  simple  fellows  who  fall  into  all  the  snares  which  are  spread  out  for 
them.  “If  he  would  only  trust  me,”  "thought  the  worthy  old  engineer 
— “  if  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  my  experience,  like  a  blind 
man  by  his  chain,  he  would  be  freed  from  all  his  entanglements.  Heaven 
knows  where  they  will  lead  him  1  and  the  boy  is  too  confoundedly  proud  to 
tell  his  old  chief.” 

This  idea  worried  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  ate  any  breakfast,  and 
swallowed  his  coffee  so  hot  that  he  burned  hi3  mouth,  and  ended  by  getting 
into  a  most  abominable  temper.  He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  took  a  seat  on  one 
of  the  stone  benches  in  front  of  the  Rising  Sun,  beside  Madame  Beru,  who 
was  enjoying  the  balmy  air,  ypth  her  hands  placidly  folded  over  her  fat 
stomach.  “I  am  positively  too  good  and  too  kind,”  he  said  to  Raymond. 
“  Our  men  take  advantage  of  me.  There  is  not  one  of  them  here  yet.” 

Raymond  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  defence.  “  But  you  know  that  we 
are  never  as  early  as  this.” 

“  What  if  we  are  not  ?  It  is  their  business  to  be  on  the  spot  waiting  for 
us  j  and  in  future  they  shall  be,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why  !  ” 

From  time  to  time  the  baron  was  apt  to  issue  these  terrible  decrees,  but 
the  real  goodness  of  his  character  speedily  caused  him  to  annul  them.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  discontentedly  ruminating  anent  his  delinquents,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  street  he  saw  a  groom  wearing  the  Maillefert  livery  coming 
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towards  the  inn  at  a  rapid  trot.  At  this  sight  his  good  humour  returned  to 
him.  “I  will  bet  you  any  amount,”  he  said,  “that  yonder  magnificent 
being  is  coming  to  us.” 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  When  the  servant  reached  the  Rising  Sun,  he 
drew  np  his  horse,  and  addressing  Madame  Beru,  he  asked  if  M.  Delorge 
were  there.  Raymond  stepped  forward  while  the  servant  dismounted,  and 
drew  an  envelope  from  his  belt.  “  I  was  told  to  give  this  to  you,  sir.” 

“  Is  there  an  answer  required  ?  ” 

“I  think  not,  sir,”  and  the  man  swung  himself  into  his  saddle  again 
and  rode  off. 

Raymond  looked  at  the  letter  with  a  strange  reluctance  to  open  it.  At 
last  he  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  as  he  tore  it  open,  a  quanity  of  bank-notes 
fluttered  out. 

“  What  the  deuce  is  that !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  engineer. 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  delicate  hand,  on  thick  paper.  Raymond 
read  it  at  a  glance  :  “Sir — You  left  so  hastily  that  we  did  not  settle  our 
accounts.  We  were  partners,  if  you  remember.  After  your  departure  I 
continued  playing — thinking  that  you  would  not  care  much  if  I  lost  our 
common  stock.  Instead  of  losing,  however,  I  was  favoured  by  the  most  inso¬ 
lent  good  luck,  and  gained  two  thousand  eight  hundred  francs,  of  which  I 
send  you  your  half.  You  see,  our  partnership  brought  us  good  luck 

“  Dtjchesse  de  Maumussy.” 

Raymond  turned  pale.  “  Oh !  this  is  too  much  !  ”  he  gasped.  And  in  a 
transport  of  rage  he  crushed  the  letter  and  the  bank-notes  together. 
“  Madame  Beru,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“SirP” 

“  Your  priest  is  a  worthy  man,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  the  best  in  the  world,  sir ;  charitable  to  a  degree,  and  stinting  him¬ 
self  for  the  poor.  ” 

“Very  well,  then,  take  him  this  for  his  poor  parishioners.”  And  he 
tossed  the  letter  and  the  bank-notes  into  the  apron  of  the  worthy  woman, 
who  was  stunned  with  astonishment.  Never  were  eyes  so  comically  anxious 
as  those  with  which  she  looked  from  the  money  to  the  baron,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  quite  as  astonished  as  the  woman  herself. 

“Do  you  think  that  Monsieur  Delorge  was  in  jest?  ”  Bhe  asked,  as  soon 
as  the  young  man  was  out  of  sight. 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  answered  the  baron. 

“  But  it’s  such  a  big  sum.  What  will  the  cur€  think  ?  ” 

“You  had  better  wait  a  little.  Let  me  see,”  and  the  baron  adroitly 
withdrew  the  letter,  leaving  only  the  bank-notes  in  the  woman’s  apron. 

'“  I  think,”  he  muttered,  “that  I  had  better  order  a  straight- jacket  for 
my  maniac.  What  does  this  money  mean  ?  ” 

The  letter  he  held  would  explain  everything  he  thought,  but,  curious  as 
he  was,  the  idea  never  occurred  to  him  of  reading  it.  He  hurried  after  Ray¬ 
mond,  whom  he  found  in  the  dining-room  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  “  You 
are  too  generous,  my  boy !  ”  he  cried,  as  he  went  in. 

“ Eh,  sir P  ”  said  the  young  man ;  “why  the  money  scorched  my  hands, 
and  I  have  sent  it  to  the  only  destination  it  could  have.” 

The  old  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Very  good,”  he  said.  “But 
did  you  know  that  you  gave  the  letter  also  to  Mother  Beru.” 

“  And  what  of  that  P  ” 

“Simply  that  every  villager  w**uld  have  seen  it  before  twenty-four  hours 

elapsed.” 
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“  It  is  of  no  consequence,  sir — the  whole  world  might  read  it.” 

The  baron  did  not  wait  an  instant  longer,  but  with  the  most  eager  curio¬ 
sity  and  rapt  attention  he  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  “Well,”  he  said  at 
last  with  a  mocking  smile,  “I  know  more  than  one  exquisite  who  would  be 
taken  off  his  feet  by  a  note  like  this,  and  its  intoxicating  perfume.” 

“  Sir !  ” 

“She  is  a  lovely  creature,  this  young  duchess,  with  her  beautiful  eyes, 
which  are  soft  and  flashing  by  turns.” 

Raymond  started  up  :  “  Don’t  ever  speak  to  me  of  that  woman  again,  air  !  ’’ 
he  cried.  “  She  fills  me  with  horror.  Yes,  with  horror,”  he  repeated.  “  It 
is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  me  that  I  ever  met  her,  and  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  Bhe  will  some  day  be  fatal  to  me.” 

As  was  customary  with  the  baron,  he  did  not  allow  his  impressions  of  this 
affair  to  be  seen.  “We  must  start,”  he  said  hastily ;  “  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.” 

They  left  the  room  together,  and  on  their  way  out  the  baron  heard  Ray¬ 
mond  tell  Madame  Bdru  to  carry  the  money  at  once  to  the  priest.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  their  duties.  However,  important  as  the  day’s  work  was  for 
the  old  engineer,  he  performed  it  with  limited  attention,  for  he  was  forming 
his  plans  for  the  evening. 

“  Let  us  go  to  Maillefert,”  he  said  when  dinner  was  over. 

“I  don’t  feel  quite  well  to-night,”  Raymond  replied. 

“  Never  mind.  Come  with  me  and  be  cheered  up.” 

“  No,  it’s  impossible.” 

“To-morrow,  then - ” 

“No,  not  to-morrow,  either.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  because  you  won  a  heavy  sum  at  the  house  you  never 
ought  to  go  there  again  ?  What  will  they  think  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Just  what  they  please,”  answered  Raymond,  coldly.  “  Their  opinions 
are  profoundly  indifferent  to  me.”  3 

“  And  Mademoiselle  Simone  P  ” 

Raymond  turned  pale.  “  Why  do  you  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  tor¬ 
menting  me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Good  night,”  rejoined  the  baron,  as  he  left  the  room,  annoyed  by  the 
young  man’s  reproaches.  “  I  shall  go  to  the  chateau  to-night  for  his  sake,” 
he  muttered,  “  and  we  will  see  if  the  people  there  are  as  discreet  as  he  is.” 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  walking  up  the  avenue.  As  on  the  evening 
before,  the  duchess  was  seated  in  the  small  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor, 
but  fewer  persons  were  with  her.  Several  had  left  that  morning,  and 
Philippe  had  gone  to  Angers  with  a  friend  for  forty-eight  hours.  However, 
the  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy  was  there,  sitting  by  Simone’s  side  on  the 
sofa,  facing  the  door.  She  wore  a  black  dress,  with  poppy-coloured  ruches, 
and  a  cluster  of  red  pinks,  the  last  of  the  season,  bedecked  her  hair.  Her 
theatrical  beauty  was  dazzling  on  this  occasion.  Her  eyes  emitted  phospho¬ 
rescent  gleams  through  their  fringed  lashes,  and  her  skin  was  exquisite  with 
its  pearly  reflections.  Simone’s  pale  refined  beauty  looked  wan  beside  her’s, 
and,  moreover,  the  young  girl  seemed  weary. 

“  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Madame  de  Maillefert  when  the  baron 
was  announced.  “  But  you  are  alone,”  she  added,  with  a  tinge  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  her  voice  ;  “  what  has  become  of  Monsieur  Delorge  ?  ” 

“He  is  poorly,”  said  the  baron,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  “Very  poorly, 
indeed.” 

He  had  provided  himself  with  his  glasses  before  he  said  this,  and  he 
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watched  Simone  and  the  young  duchess  keenly  as  he  spoke.  He  saw  them 
start  and  exchange  involuntary  glances.  “Good!”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  that’s  one  point.” 

Unfortunately  he  had  no  time  to  profit  by  what  he  felt  to  be  adiscovery,  for 
t  wb  noblemen  from  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  wives,  now  entered  the  room. 
They  had  bitten  at  the  bait' offered  by  the  duchess,  and,  after  disapproving  of 
the  Imperial  government  for  eighteen  years,  they  decided,  in  1869,  to  change 
and  adhere  to  it.  They  made  certain  conditions,  it  is  true,  for  one  of.  them 
asked  to  be  the  ministerial  candidate  at  the  approaching  elections,  while  the 
other  wished  to  be  made  a  prefect.  “These  people,”  thought  the  baron, 
“  are  rather  late  in  the  day  in  their  change  of  political  opinions.”  Then, 
seeing  that  Simone  had  vacated  her  seat  beside  Madame  de  Maumussy,  he 
quietly  made  his  way  towards  it. 

“I  will  confess  the  fair  penitent,”  he  said  to  himself,  as,  he  carefully 
framed  his  questions.  But  his  diplomacy  was  needless,  and  he  speedily 
became  convinced,  almost  immediately  acquired  the  certainty,  that  she  had 
never  seen  Raymond  before  this  visit  to  Maillefert.  As  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  not  been  almost  a  total  stranger  to  her,  she  began  to  talk  of  her  native 
land,  Italy,  and  her  family,  relating  all  her  past  life  with  surprising  frank¬ 
ness.  The  baron  was  astonished,  although  he  had  formerly  lived  in  Rome 
and  Florence,  and  retained  vivid  recollection  of  the  ingenuousness  of 
Italian  women,  and  their  horror  of  affectation  and  prudery. 

The  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  she 
acknowledged  it  witl^’great  sincerity,  mentioning  that  she  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  a  convent  at  Naples,  where  she  had  a  very  dull  time  of  it  she 
said.  One  fine  morning,  however,  her  father  told  her  he  had  found  a  hus¬ 
band  for  her,  a  great  French  lord,  who,  in  exchange  for  her  enormous  dowry, 
would  assist  his  wife’s  family  with  his  political  influence.  In  a  fortnight 
she  was  Duchess  de  Maumussy.  She  had  made  no  objections.  In  fact  she 
was  very  grateful  to  be  released  from  the  convent.  She  had  been  dazzled 
by  her  change  of  position — by  the  bustle  of  the  paternal  mansion  succeeding 
to  the  quiet  of  the  cloister — by  the  lovely  toilettes  of  her  marriage  trousseau, 
and  the  flattering  words  murmured  in  her  ear.  When  all  this  pleasing 
bewilderment  was  over  it  was  too  late.  It  was  not  that  she  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  her  husband.  The  Duke  de  Maumussy  was  perfect — attentive 
to  her  slightest  wishes,  always  seeing  that  her  purse  was  full,  specifying  for 
nin-money  on  her  behalf  in  all  his  negotiations,  and  providing  her  with  the 
finest  diamonds  and  most  gorgeous  equipages  in  Paris.  Thus  was  she 
hated  and  envied  on  all  sides.  She  spoke  of  her  husband  with  affection — 
only  he  was  not  the  husband  she  had  dreamed  of  when  she  talked  with  her 
young  friends  in  Naples.  The  duke  was  elegant  and  witty,  tenderly  senti¬ 
mental  or  ironically  so,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  But  he  was  thirty  years 
older  than  she  was  ;  he  might  have  been  her  father.  He  was  old  and  she 
was  young.  She. often  doubted  if  she  were  married,  for  sometimes  three  or 
four  days  elapsed  without  her  seeing  him.  Politics  and  business  absorbed 
his  days  and  pleasure  devoured  his  nights.  So  that  under  the  spur  of  am¬ 
bition  or  the  lash  of  necessity  he  led  a  most  restless  existence.  He  allowed 
her  entire  liberty,  and  made  such  a  parade  of  doing  so  that  she  sometimes 
felt  humiliated  by  her  independence. 

It  was  in  the  most  simple  aud  Datural  tone  that  she  confided  all  this  to 
the  baron,  who  said  to  himself:  “She  is  too  artless  by  far.  What  is  her 
purpose  in  telling  me  these  things  P  For  me  to  repeat  them  to  Raymond  t 
Singular  commission  !  ” 
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He  saw  that  he  was  not  alone  in  hearing  what  the  young  duchess  said, 
for  Simone  had  returned  and  taken  a  chair  close  by.  One  of  the  other  ladies 
began  to  talk  to  her,  but  Simone’s  thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhere.  She 
heard — was  indeed  listening  to  what  Madame  de  Maumassy  was  saying, 
and  she  did  not  lose  one  word  of  it.  Her  cheeks  became  even  paler,  and  hei 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  listened. 

“Both  these  women  love  the  boy,’*  thought  the  baron.  “They  have 
discovered  it,  and  they  hate  each  other.  But  why  ?  and  why  has  he  fled  ? 
Was  he  afraid  to  choose  P  ” 

At  this  moment  the  long-haired  pianist,  who  had  been  taking  an 
inspiring  walk  by  moonlight,  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  as  the  duke  was 
not  there,  he  soon  filled  the  room  with  the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

The  old  engineer  profited  by  this  occasion  to  take  his  leave,  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  but  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  speak  to  Raymond 
of  his  discoveries  or  not.  On  the  whole,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
remain  silent,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  was  clear  that  the  young  man 
was  very  unhappy ;  in  truth,  his  determination  not  to  return  to  MaiUefert 
cost  him  dear.  To  feel  that  he  had  but  to  extend  his  hand  and  reach  the 
happiness  he  longed  for,  was  almost  unbearable.  He  could  not  leave  the 
Rising  Sun  without  seeing  the  terraces  of  MaiUefert,  and  the  white  front  of 
the  ch&teau  through  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  He  had  almost 
decided  either  to  ask  for  a  change  or  to  resign,  when  on  the  following  Sunday, 
after  mass,  while  the  baron  was  as  usual  holding  court,  he  went  out  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  slope  overlooking  the  gardens  of  MaiUefert. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Simone.  She 
was  not  alone,  for  she  had  her  English  governess,  Miss  Lydia  Dodge,  a  taU 
angular  person,  with  a  red  nose  and  pale  face,  beside  her.  Simone  must 
have  just  left  church,  for  the  governess  carried  two  prayer  books.  Confused 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  limbs  trembled  under  him,  Raymond  stood  stfll ; 
and  as  the  young  girl,  equally  disturbed,  also  stopped,  they  stood  looking 
at  each  other  in  such  embarrassment  that  Miss  Lydia  could  not  conceal  her 
astonishment. 

It  was  Simone  who  spoke  first.  “  Tou  have  been  ill,  I  think,”  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  I  trust  you  are  better  I  ” 

“  Thank  you.”  , 

“And  that  we  shall  soon  see  yon  at  the  chateau.” 

Miss  Lydia  now  said  a  few  words  in  English,  but  the  girl  did  not  seem 
to  hear  them  ;  for  she  did  not  reply  to  her  governess. 

But  she  added  to  Raymond  “  I  hope  you  wiU  come.” 

Miss  Lydia  coughed,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  interfere.  “  Is  this  the 
gentleman,”  she  asked,  “  who  has  just  given  fourteen  hundred  francs  to  the 
poor  of  Rosiers  ?  ” 

Raymond  started. 

“How  did  you  know  that,  mademoiseUe  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Because  the  priest  has  just  said  so.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  he  mentioned  my  name  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Simone;  “but  he  described  you  so  well  that  the  grateful 
poor  recognized  you  at  once.”  And  as  Miss  Lydia  drew  her  on,  she  added : 
“  Let  us  soon  see  you,  sir.” 

Bewildered,  as  by  an  apparition,  Raymond  stood  looking  after  the  two 
ladies  as  long  as  he  could  see  them.  Then  heaving  a  long  sigh,  he  mur¬ 
mured  :  “  I  could  make  her  love  me,  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

To  persist  in  his  previous  resolutions  with  such  a  hope  in  his  heart,  the 
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young  man  must  have  been  very  differently  made  from  what  he  was.  “  It  is 
no  use  to  struggle  against  Destiny !  ”  he  said,  aloud — and  these  words  ad¬ 
mitted  his  defeat.  “  I  shall  remain !  ”  he  added,  in  a  defiant  tone. 

All  recollection  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  remembrance  of  his 
murdered  father,  and  the  unpunished  assassins,  the  fear  of  his  mother’s 
cutting  reproaches,  the  thought  of  the  disapproval  and  surprise  of  his 
friends — the  Cornevins,  Roberjot  and  Ducoudray,  everything  vanished,  and 
while  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rising  Sun,  he  said :  “  What  does  it  matter 
if  Simone  loves  me !  ” 

Dike  an  invalid  who  is  determined  not  to  think  of  his  fatal  malady,  Ray¬ 
mond  resolved  not  to  brood  over  the  past,  and  so  at  dinner,  his  face  was  gay 
and  hopeful.  Instead  of  sitting  silently  wrapped  in  dreary  thought  he  talked 
and  laughed,  and,  when  coffee  was  served,  he  said  to  the  baron :  “  Shall  we 
go  to  Maillefert  this  evening  ?  ” 

The  old  engineer  started,  and  after  examining  his  young  companion 
with  some  curiosity,  and  noticing  the  strange  excited  look  in  his  eyes,  he 
answered,  quietly  :  “  Yes,  let  us  go  !  ” 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  Raymond  at  Maillefert.  An  old  friend  of  the 
family  could  not  have  been  better  received.  The  duchess  actually  rose  from 
her  seat  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  saying  : 

“  Here  comes  our  convalescent.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  very 
uneasy  about  you  ?  ” 

The  duke  who  had  returned  from  Angers,  paused  in  a  scandalous  story 
he  was  telling  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  shake  hands  with  his  dear  Delorge. 
“We  have  missed  you  fearfully,”  he  said,  “on  my  honour  we  have.” 

Raymond,  who  was  now  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  asked 
himself  the  reason  of  this  surprising  cordiality  from  mother  and  son,  and 
wondered  what  could  be  their  aim,  for  surely  they  must  have  one.  With 
this  thought  he  set  himself  on  his  guard.  He  looked  at  Simone,  who  as  usual 
was  very  quietly  dressed.  Indeed,  she  always  wore  the  simplest  of  toilettes, 
toilettes  which  looked  almost  poor  by  the  side  of  those  adorning  her  mother’s 
friends,  but  she  was  radiant  that  night ;  her  fair  hair  was  almost  luminous, 
and  her  eyes  and  complexion  were  absolutely  brilliant.  She  reminded  one  of 
some  portrait  painted  by  the  Titian,  which  had  long  hung  in  a  corner  in  the 
shade,  and  was  now  suddenly  brought  forward  into  the  light.  “  I  did  not 
really  see  her  the  other  evening,”  thought  the  baron,  “  or  it  is  an  absolute 
transfiguration.  ” 

The  Duchess  de  Maumussy  struck  him  as  less  beautiful.  Seated  at  a 
little  lacquer  table,  she  seemed  absorbed  in  reading  a  dumber  of  the  Vie 
Tarisienne;  but  her  eyes  were  really  fixed  on  Raymond  with  an  expression 
which,  had  he  seen  it,  would  have  startled  him. 

“  I  think  we  had  better  have  a  little  iac,”  said  the  young  duke. 

But  the  proposal  was  not  a  happy  one,  for  that  evening  Madame  de 
Maillefert  had  invited  five  or  six  noble  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  whom  she 
was  particularly  anxious  to  enlist  in  her  election  projects,  and  this  word 
“  bac  ”  caused  them  to  compress  their  lips  with  disapproval.  With  a  glance 
at  ter  son,  the  duchess  quickly  rejoined  :  “  No — no  cards  to-night ;  let  us 
rather  have  a  little  dance.” 

The  pianist,  who  sat  dreaming  in  a  comer,  frowned,  for  he  knew  what 
a  frightful  task  would  now  be  his.  Ho  saw  himself,  the  inspired  but  unap¬ 
preciated  genius,  condemned,  and  not  for  the  first  time  either,  to  play 
comn^n -place  dance  music  for  the  amusement  of  Madame  de  Maillefert’s 
guests.  He  beheld  himself,  the  composer  of  admirable  melodies,  reduced  to 
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playing  Offenbach,  Herv4,  and  such  like.  However  he  dared  not  refuse,  so 
he  rose  with  a  melancholy,  martyr-like  look,  and  walked  to  the  instrument. 
“Play  us  a  quadrille  from  *  Orphee  aux  Enfers,’  ”  said  his  hostess. 

Raymond  at  once  asked  Simone  to  dance  with  him.  She  hesitated  before 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  say  something  ;  but 
she  saw  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  so  without  more  ado  she 
accepted. 

Raymond  had  sworn  to  himself  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  not  remain 
stupidly  silent  as  he  had  done  at  the  ball — and  kept  his  word  ;  but  Simone 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  only  had  eyes  for  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy, 
who  was  dancing  with  Philippe  de  Maillefert. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  and  as  Raymond  led  her  to  her  seat,  she 
said,  rapidly  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  :  “  You  must  dance  with  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy  !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  “You  must,”  she  repeated,  and  her 
eyes  plainly  asked :  “Are  you  afraid  ?  ” 

It  is  certain  that  she  could  have  breathed  no  more  distasteful  command, 
for  Raymond  upon  his  way  to  the  chateau  had  thought  to  himself :  “I 
can  contrive  to  avoid  that  woman.” 

However,  he  meekly  obeyed  Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  went  towards  the 
duchess.  Before  he  opened  his  lips,  she  rose  and  took  his  arm,  as  if  she 
bad  been  waiting  for  him.  After  a  formidable  series  of  chords  the  unap¬ 
preciated  pianist  attacked  a  waltz.  No  retreat  was  possible,  so  surmounting 
his  repugnance,  Raymond  encircled  the  slender  waist  of  the  young  duchess  ; 
she  placed  her  exquisitively  gloved  hi  ad  on  his  shoulder,  and  they  waltzed 
off.  At  first  they  moved  but  slowly,  but  as  the  pianist  quickened  the 
measure,  they  turned  with  increasing  rapidity.  Raymond’s  brain  was 
strangely  bewildered  by  the  motion  of  the  waltz.  He  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  wondered  if  he  were  not  a  prey  to  one  of  those  horrible  nightmares  which 
make  sleep  a  torture.  “  Can  it  be  I,”  he  asked  himself,  “holding  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  father’s  murderers  in  my  arms !  ” 

However,  they  had  only  taken  a  few  turns  more  when  she  asked  him  to 
stop,  saying  she  was  fatigued,  although  her  breathing  seemed  as  easy  as 
that  of  a  sleeping  child.  Raymond  on  his  side  was  out  of  breath,  and  his 
forehead  was  covered  with  drops  of  perspiration. 

“Do  you  know,”  exclaimed  Madame  de  Maumussy,  abruptly,  “that  the 
report  of  your  magnificent  alms  has  come  to  Maillefert  P  ”  She  laughed  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh ;  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  sKe 
continued  :  “  You  are  very  rich,  then  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  no,  madame.’  ’ 

“  Then  your  generosity  is  all  the  more  creditable !  ”  But  this  was  not 
what  her  black  eyes  said,  for  they  haughtily  asked  :  “  Why  have  you  given 
away  precisely  the  sum  that  I  sent  you  P  ” 

Raymond  instantly  understood  that  unless  he  wished  to  make  her  his 
enemy,  he  must  find  some  plausible  excuse ;  and  so  inspired  by  necessity, 
he  replied :  “  I  played  the  other  night — for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
madame.  When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  I 
had  lost.  What  would  have  become  of  me  in  that  case — I,  who  am  but  a 
poor  engineer  ?  so  I  trembled,  lest  this  money  so  easily  and  rapidly  acquired, 
might  inspire  me  with  a  fatal  passion  for  play.  And  if  I  gave  it  to  tha 
poor,  it  was  so  that  I  might  have  the  right  never  to  touch  a  card  again, 
and  yet  not  incur  the  risk  of  having  it  said  that  I  feared  losi^f  my 
winnings,” 
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As  Baymond  proceeded  with  this  plausible  explanation,  the  duchess’s 
face  resumed  its  usual  expression.  “  This  is  the  truth  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Ah.  madame,  why  should  I  tell  you  a  falsehood  P  ”  „ 

She  smiled  instead  of  speaking  :  and  as  the  music  had  finished,  she  took 
Raymond’s  arm  to  return  to  the  seat  which  she  had  previously  occupied. 
He  already  fancied  himself  free,  and  was  manoeuvring  to  return  to  Simone  ; 
butthe  duchess  swiftly  commenced  talking  again,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly 
leave  her  without  showing  excessive  rudeness.  Taking  as  her  text  what  he 
had  said  about  being  a  poor  engineer,  Madame  de  Maumussy  questioned  him 
concerning  his  affairs  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  How  long  was  it  since 
he  had  left  the  Polytechnic  School  ?  Where  had  he  been  ?  Was  his  posi- 
tion  in  accordance  with  his  merits  ?  Raymond  tried  to  answer  as  if  he 
understood  her,  but  all  the  time  he  was  watching  Simone,  who  was  so  seated 
that  he  could  see  her  in  a  mirror  hanging  behind  Madame  de  Maumussy. 
However  the  girl’s  face  only  expressed  a  little  annoyance — nothing  more 
serious.  Meanwhile  the  duchess  proceeded  with  her  remarks.  The  baron 
had  informed  her,  she  told  him,  that  the  authorities  had  been  very  unjust 
to  his  young  associate,  although  Raymond’s  reputation  was  already  well 
established  as  one  of  the  best  graduates  of  the  engineering  school.  *  ‘  Now 
was  this  true  ?  ”  she  asked.  Fortunately  a  diversion  came  at  this  moment, 
for  Simone  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  Ray¬ 
mond  and  the  duchess.  The  baron  also  had  watched  them  closely,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  see  his  young  friend  talk  so  long  with  a  woman  whom  he 
knew  he  disliked.  “Perhaps  I  had  best  go  to  his  assistance,”  he  said  to 
himself.  And  leaving  Madame  de  Maillefert  to  the  mercy  of  her  rapacious 
guests,  the  placehunters,  he  swiftly  approached  the  younger  duchess. 

“Did  you  not  tell  me,”  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hearing,  “that  this  gentleman  was  too  modest  in  making  his  worth 
known  P  ” 

“  I  did,  indeed,  madame.” 

“  Well,  then,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  it  for  him.” 

The  baron  smiled.  “I  am  not  in  odour  of  sanctity,”  he  replied,  “  and 
my  recommendation  would  be  quite  without  value.” 

“But  I  can  do  a  great  deal,”  eagerly  interrupted  the  duchess;  and  at 
once,  in  her  Italian  accent,  she  began  to  boast  of  her  influence  over  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  all  powerful,  she  said,  and  who  had  too  often  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  find  places  for  persons  of  inferior  capacity  to  refuse  to  serve  a  man 
of  real  talent.  She  declared  that  tho  duke  would  do  what  she  desired  with 
the  greatest  possible  willingness. 

Raymond,  whose  thoughts  may  be  easily  imagined,  made  no  reply,  and 
the  situation,  despite  the  baron’s  presence,  was  becoming  extremely  awk¬ 
ward  when  the  unappreciated  pianist,  ascertaining  that  the  guests  had 
danced  sufficiently,  closed  the  piano,  and  with  an  air  of  profound  humilia¬ 
tion  seated  himself  in  his  corner  again.  At  the  same  time  the  lordlings 
from  the  neighbourhood  took  their  leave.  Madame  de  Maumussy  saw  that 
that  the  baron  was  waiting  with  polite  impatience  for  Raymond,  so  she  bid 
them  both  good  night,  but  not  without  neglecting  to  say  to  the  young 
engineer:  “We  will  speak  of  this  again.  It  will  not  Jbe  my  fault  if  the 
future  does  not  recompense  you  for  the  past.  ” 

Without  knowing  very  well  what  he  did  or  said,  the  young  man  pressed 
her  hand.  In  the  mirror  he  had  just  seen  Simone  approach  her  mother,  say 
a  few  words  and  leave  the  room,  but  not  without  giving  Madame  de  Mau¬ 
mussy  one  last,  strange  look.  “  I  shall  not  see  her  again  to-night,”  he 
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thought.  “  Why  did  she  leave  the  room?  I  have  been  the  victim  of  my 
own  foolish  vanity,  and  she  does  not  care  for  me  as  I  hoped  she  did.” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  son,  so  haughty  and  indifferent  generally, 
now  approached  the  baron  and  his  young  friend,  and  did  not  let  them  de¬ 
part  until  they  had  obtained  a  formal  promise  that  they  would  dine  at  the 
chateau  on  the  following  day. 

They  started  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  baron  asked  Ray- 
mond— “  Come,  what  is  this  charade  they  are  playing  in  your  honour  P  ” 

“  Ah,  I  know  no  more  than  you,  sir.” 

“You  see,  my  dear  boy,”  continued  the  old  engineer,  “you  would  be 
making  a  great  mistake  if  you  looked  at  their  politeness  as  a  proof  of  their 
regard  and  liking.  Such  people  never  take  so  much  trouble  without  a 
motive.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  can  be  ?  ” 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

The  old  engineer  seemed  to  be  thinking.  He  was  piqued  by  Raymond’s 
reserve.  With  that  delicious  lack  of  self-knowledge  which  even  the  wisest 
have,  he  exclaimed — “  I  never  meddle  with  other  people’s  affairs,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  force  your  confidence ;  but  I  should  not  be  true  to  the  friendship 
I  feel  for  you  did  I  not  say,  ‘  Look  out  and  be  careful !  ’  ” 

These  exhortations  were  needless  ;  for  unused  as  Raymond  was  to  draw¬ 
ing- room  diplomacy,  inexperienced  as  he  might  be  in  those  miserable  intri¬ 
gues  which  are  veiled  by  the  politeness  of  good  society,  he  understood  that 
something  strange  was  going  on  about  him.  An  instinct,  superior  to  all 
experience,  warned  him  that  he  was  threatened  by  some  serious  danger. 
But  what  could  this  danger  be  P  Was  it  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  whom  he 
was  to  fear  ?  If  the  vanity  which  lurks  even  in  the  most  modest  man’s 
heart  did  not  deceive  him,  the  youngduchesstookmore  than  a  friendly  interest 
inhiswelfare.  Might  it  not  happen  that  this  interest  had  a  different  foundation 
to  what  he  had  imagined.  JeanCornevin’slast  letterretumed  to  hisniind.  Had 
not  Jean  said  Laurent  Comevin  was  in  all  probability  living  p  And  in  that 
case  the  proof  of  Maumussy’s  and  Combelaine’s  crime  still  existed.  Might 
not  the  assassins  know  this,  and  might  they  not  be  living  in  momentary  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  unmasked  P  If  this  were  so,  then  Raymond  asked  himself 
if  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  had  not  possibly  been  sent  to  Maillefert  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  deluding  him  by  magnificent  promises,  and  inducing  him 
to  abandon  any  intentions  he  might  have  formed  of  punishing  the  assassins  ? 

“  In  that  case,”  he  thought,  “  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  son  are  in 
the  plot,  and  this  would  explain  their  advances.  ’  ’ 

But  Mademoiselle  Simone  was  not ;  for  while  she  compelled  Raymond 
to  dance  with  their  guest,  she  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  warning  glance. 
“  I  must  speak  to  her,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  I  must  find  the  courage  to  ask 
her  to  enlighten  me.” 

Unfortunately  when  he  reached  the  ch&teau  on  the  following  evening, 
Simone  was  not  in  the  reception  room,  where  the  guests  usually  assembled, 
pending  the  announcement  of  dinner,  and,  indeed  Madame  de  Maillefert 
seemed  very  much  vexed  by  the  girl’s  absence.  “  She  is  insupportable,”  she 
declared,  “  with  her  mania  for  rushing  about  the  country,  as  if  she  were  a 
poor  country  gentleman,  with  all  his  business  on  his  own  shoulders.” 

Raymond  was  standing  near  the  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  who  in¬ 
stantly  remarked — “  It  is  strange,  certainly  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  has 
most  eccentric  habits  for  a  girl  of  her  rank  and  with  such  a  fortune,  too. 
Bor,  do  you  know,  it  is  said  that  she  possesses  eight  millions,  and  that  she 
will  present  this  large  sum  to  the  man  who  is  skilful  enough  to  please 
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ter.”  The  allusion  was  direct,  insulting,  and  evidently  premeditated — and 
in  fact  as  if  the  young  duchess  feared  that  she  might  not  have  been  under¬ 
stood,  she  added — “A  girl  as  rich  as  that  ought  to  renounce  all  hope  oi 
being  loved  for  herself  !  ” 

Twenty-four  hours  before,  Raymond  would  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
on  Simone’s  behalf ;  but  he  was  learning  self-control  and  so  he  made  no  re¬ 
joinder.  The  dinner  was  not  very  gay,  for  only  four  or  five  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian  guests,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  chateau,  now  remained.  Theothers  had 
flown  back  to  the  capital  with  the  first  frost.  And  if  the  duchess  still 
lingered  in  the  country,  it  was,  as  she  herself  declared,  on  account  of  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  The  evening  passed  without  Simone  appearing,  although  at 
eight  o’clock  she  had  sent  Miss  Dodge  to  inform  her  mother  of  her 
return. 

“  Is  she  vexed  with  me  P  ”  thought  Raymond,  as  he  entered  the  Rising 
Sun.  “  She  evidently  avoids  me  !  ” 

The  next  day,  however,  when  he  called  at  the  chateau  with  the  baron  he 
found  no  one  but  Simone  in  the  room  they  were  shown  to.  Did  she  expect 
him  P  This  was  certainly  the  baron’s  idea — for  after  a  few  words  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  window  and  remained  there,  although  it  was  quite  dark.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  by  reason  of  the  very  darkness  the  polished  panes  of 
glass  served  almost  as  a  mirror  in  reflecting  the  faces  of  the  two  young 
people.  Raymond  did  his  best  to  control  his  agitation,  for  was  not  this  the 
occasion  he  had  longed  for  P  And  he  felt  that  he  must  snatch  at  it. 

Hardly  had  he  opened  his  lips,  however,  than  Simone  interrupted  him 
She  was  very  pale,  and  the  contraction  of  her  trembling  lips  testified  to  her 
agitation.  “  Was  it  you,  sir,”  she  asked,  “  who,  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 
was  shown  into  Miss  Lydia’s  private  sitting-room  ?  ” 

“By  one  of  your  servants,  mademoiselle.” 

“  I  know.  My  mother  and  I  were  in  the  next  room  engaged  in  a  most 
painful  discussion,  and  we  undoubtedly  spoke  very  loud.” 

Raymond  turned  pale.  His  indiscretion  had  been  involuntary,  and  but 
for  the  baron  he  would  have  left  the  room  at  the  first  words>that  met  his  ear. 
He  could  not  say  this,  of  course,  nor  could  he  utter  a  falsehood. 

“You  spoke  rather  loud,  certainly,”  he  stammered. 

“ So  that  you  heard  all  we  said P  ”  He  did  not  answer.  “Did  you  hear 
me?”  insisted  the  young  girl. 

Never  did  the  word  yes  cost  Raymond  so  bitter  a  pang.  Would  she  hate 
him  for  evermore  P  No.  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  with  no  anger  in 
her  eyes.  “  And  what  did  you  infer  from  what  you  heard  P  ”  she  asked. 

“  That  your  devotion  is  sublime.” 

“  That  is  no  answer,”  she  said,  impatiently. 

Raymond  was  puzzled  for  a  moment;  but  suddenly  he  exclaimed  :  “Do 
you  mean  that  you  wish  for  my  advice  ?  ” 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  her  future  destiny 
depended  on  his  words.  “  I  do,  indeed,”  she  said. 

He,  too,  had  a  strange  feeling  that  his  reply  was  of  supreme  importance 
both  for  himself  and  her ;  and  so  he  carefully  weighed  his  words.  “Not  only 
do  I  admire  your  course,  mademoiselle,  but  I  approve  of  it  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  a  Maillefert.  Had  I  been  asked  by  you  I  should  have  advised  it, 
You  consider  yourself  to  be  merely  the  custodian  of  the  immense  fortune 
bequeathed  to  you.  You  are  right.  This  fortune  belongs  in  a  degree  to  the 
house  of  Maillefert,  and  you  feel  it  ought  to  be  expended  to  sustain  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  great  name.” 
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The  girl’s  eyes  lighted  up  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  “Do  you  mean 
that  all  ought  to  be  expended  in  that  way  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  every  farthing.” 

“  You  really  mean  this  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  indeed,  for  on  this  I  found  my  dearest  hopes.” 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  “  To  deceive  one  now  would  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man  who,  hearing  a  young  girl  insulted,  risked  his  life  to  defend 

her — and — I  believe  you - ”  As  she  spoke  she  held  out  her  hand  to 

Raymond,  who  clasped  it  in  both  his  own.  “Believe  in  me,  too,”  she 
added,  “only - ” 

She  did  not  finish.  All  the  blood  in  her  heart  flew  to  her  face.  Raymond 
turned  and  perceived  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  standing  on  the  threshold. 
Had  she  heard  anything  ?  and  had  she  purposely  selected  for  her  appearance 
the  very  moment  which  instinct  told  her  was  most  fraught  with  danger  for 
herself  and  her  influence  ?  She  certainly  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  Her  very 
lips  were  white.  “  Where  is  your  mother  P  ”  she  asked  Simone. 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  In  fact  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her  voice  to 
speak.  However,  the  baron  came  to  her  assistance.  He  bowed  in  the  most 
deferential  way,  and  replied.  “  The  duchess  and  her  son,  so  we  were  informed 
by  the  servant  who  admitted  us,  are  engaged  with  two  of  the  sub-prefects  of 
the  department,” 

This  was  true,  as  perhaps  Madame  de  Maumussy  was  already  aware. 
However,  she  laughed  unnaturally  and  then  dropped  on  to  a  chair.  “  How 
.  droll  it  is,”  she  exclaimed,  “  to  see  this  dear  dear  duchess  and  this  excellent 
duke  busying  themselves  with  politics.”  Then,  all  at  once,  with  the  feverish 
volubility  of  people  who  are  afraid  of  silence,  she  began  to  talk  of  the  events 
now  occuring  in  Paris.  She  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter,  she 
said,  for  she  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  her  husband.  The  duke 
had  written  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going.  In 
his  opinion  the  imperial  government  was  getting  into  trouble.  The  emperor 
closed  his  ears  to  the  advice  of  his  old  friends,  and  listened  to  charlatans  and 
clap  trap  politicians.  The  influence  of  the  empress  had  brought  men  who 
were  unfitted  for  power  into  office. 

“I  was  mistaken,”  thought  Raymond,  as  he  heard  her  talk  in  this 
fashion.  “  This  woman  was  not  sent  here  by  my  enemies.  If  she  knew  who  I 
was,  she  would  never  speak  like  that.” 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  was  nevertheless  certain  that  some¬ 
thing  had  roused  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  from  her  habitual  apathy  and 
nonchalance.  All  her  being  vibrated,  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
panted  for  breath  as  she  spoke  of  her  husband  and  his  friends,  of  the  men  in 
office,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  hour— her  stinging  criticism  dealing  in  turn 
with  the  emperor,  the  empress  and  the  court.  “  She  knows  everything,” 
thought  the  baron ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  Madame 
de  Maumussy  was  merely  talking  to  hide  the  real  cause  of  her  anger. 

The  proof  of  this  was,  that  when  her  hostess  entered  the  room  with  her 
son,  the  young  duchess  received  them  with  almost  insulting  jests,  respecting 
the  long  conference  they  had  had  with  their  political  friends.  Raymond  and 
the  baron  were  also  able  to  measure  the  important  position  whieh  the  young 
duchess  must  occupy  by  the  self-control  of  Madame  de  Maillefert  who  but 
gently  replied  :  “My  dear  Clelie,  you  certainly  have  an  attack  of  the  nerves 
to-night. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  answered  Madame  de  Maumussy,  with  an  un¬ 
natural  laugh  j  “I  was  never  in  better  health  or  spirits.” 
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Wheu  our  friends  left  the  chateau  an  hour  later,  the  baron  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever.  “Well!”  he  asked,  “what  do  you  make  out  of  all 
this?” 

Raymond,  who  was  in  tbe  seventh  heaven,  promptly  replied  :  “This  has 
been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.”  * 

“The  deucb  it  has  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  worship  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  from  what  oecured  to¬ 
night  I  believe  that  she  is  not  indifferent  to  me.  Did  you  hear  what  she 
said  to  me  ?  ” 

“Perfectly,  and  if  French  is  French,  and  if  I  am  not  an  old  fool,  she 
plainly  asked  you  if  you  would  be  willing  to  marry  her  without  a  dowry,” 

Raymond’s  face  was  radiant.  “That  was  just  what  I  thought  she  meant 
me  to  understand.” 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  And  what  then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Raymond  looked  puzzled.  “In  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “Mademoiselle 
Simone’s  dowry  ia  the  only  obstacle  between  us.  If  the  dowry  is  suppressed, 
the  obstacle  ceases  to  exist.” 

“  So  you  believe  that  matters  will  go  smoothly  now  ?  ” 

Like  all  impressionable  natures,  Raymond  could  pass  in  one  moment  from 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  the  most  profound  depression.  4  4  Mademoiselle 
Simone,”  he  answered,  in  a  troubled  voice,  44  told  me  to  believe  in  her,  and  I 
shall  obey  her  blindly.” 

After  this  stormy  evening,  after  Madame  de  Maumussy’s  strange 
behaviour,  after  involuntarily  witnessing  her  semi-quarrel  with  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert,  Raymond  was  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the  reception 
awaiting  him  on  his  next  visit  at  the  chateau.  His  anxiety  was  superfluous, 
however,  for  he  was  even  better  received  than  before.  Indeed  in  less  than  a 
week  he  was  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home  at  the  chateau  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  his  own  family.  A  future  son-in-law  could  not  have  been  treated 
with  more  delicate  consideration,  or  with  more  charming  attentions.  The 
duchess  no  longer  called  him  Monsieur  Delorge,  but  Monsieur  Raymond,  and 
sometimes  merely  Raymond. 

44  She  had  better  come  out  with  it  and  call  him  4  my  dear  son-in-law,’  ” 
thought  the  baron. 

Philippe’s  familiarity  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  mother’s,  and 
all  the  more  significant  as  it  was  displayed  abroad.  Every  day,  after  break¬ 
fast,  he  went  to  join  the  engineers  at  their  work  along  the  river,  spending 
hours  in  watching  their  operations  with  every  sign  of  eager  interest.  He 
walked,  with  Raymond  through  Hosiers  arm-in-arm.  He  drove  him  to 
Saumur  and  to  Angers.  He  dropped  in  at  the  Rising  Sun  and  shared  his 
dinner,  saying  that  the  cooking  was  better  than  at  Maillefert,  and  at  last  he 
even  dragged  the  young  engineer  to  the  best  cafe  in  the  place  for  a  game  of 
billiards.  Madame  de  Maillefert,  on  her  side,  was  never  so  cordial  as  when 
she  had  strangers  in  her  drawing-room.  She  then  took  occasion  to  show  her 
intimacy  with  Raymond,  and  called  him  by  his  Christian  name.  It  was  also 
clear  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  purposely  left  him  with  Simone — for  when¬ 
ever  they  walked  in  the  grounds  Madame  de  Maillefert  would  invariably  say : 
‘‘Give  your  arm  to  Simone,  my  dear  Raymond.”  She  herself  took  the 
baron’s,  while  Philippe  offered  his  to  the  young  duchess. 

And  regularly,  too,  did  Raymond  find  himself  alone  with  Simone.  The 
poor  fellow  was  almost  frightened.  He  could  not  credit  the  fact  that  his  path 
was  so  smoothened  for  him — he  dared  not  believe  that  no  obstacles  would 
arise. 
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“  You  think  it  too  good  to  last  ?  ”  said  the  old  engineer. 

“  I  cannot  comprehend  it — that  io  what  I  mean,”  answered  Raymond. 

“I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  what  to  believe,”  said  the  baron. 
*  ‘  What  I  suspect  is  a  different  matter.”  But  he  would  not  explain  himself 
further,  saying  that  if  he  were  correct,  facts  would  soon  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  '  N 

However,  the  more  expansive  the  duchess  became,  the  more  reserve 
did  Simone  show.  The  more  ingeniously  her  mother  arranged  t€te-d-t€te 
meetings  with  Raymond,  the  more  carefully  she  avoided  them.  She  was  rarely 
out  of  the  shadow  of  her  governess’s  skirts,  and  Miss  Lydia  now  took  part 
in  all  their  conversations.  “She  bates  me!”  thought  Raymond,  in 
profound  despair.  “  What  can  I  have  done  ?  ” 

He  thought  she  grew  colder,  paler,  and  stiffer  each  day.  She  rode  about 
all  day  long,  was  rarely  indoors,  and  was  as  busy  with  the  people  under  her 
orders  as  any  gentleman  farmer.  “  Poor  child  !”  said  the  baron ;  “they  will 
end  by  killing  her.” 

Her  eyes  were  often  red,  as  though  she  had  been  weeping,  and  at  times 
Raymond  felt  he  could  bear  it  no  longer — that  he  must  speak  to  her.  One 
day,  finding  her  in  tears,  he  exclaimed,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the 
governess,  “  Either  banish  me  from  your  presence,  or  allow  me  to  share 
your  grief.”  She  did  not  answer,  whereupon  Raymond  urged  her  to  speak. 
“  Who  is  troubling  you  ?  ”  he  asked  so  fiercely  that  the  governess  started. 
“  Do  you  think  while  Ilive,”  he  continued,  “that  any  one  that  breathes  shall 
make  you  unhappy  ?  ” 

But  with  gentle  sweetness  she  interrupted  him:  “  Do  you  wish  to  drive 
me  to  despair  ?  ”  she  murmured.  “  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  us  ?  ” 

“  Vs !  ”  she  said,  “  us  l  ”  Raymond  heard  it.  “  Can  I  do  nothing  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“ But  this  anxiety  is  killing  me!” 

“  Do  you  think,”  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  “that  I  do  not 
suffer  also.”  But  to  all  his  ardent  entreaties  for  an  explanation,  she  would 
only  reply  :  “  I  cannot — I  have  no  right  to  utter  a  word.” 

Poor  Miss  Dodge  looked  on  in  wonder  at  this  strange  scene. 

“  You  are  pitiless,  mademoiselle,”  stammered  Raymond.  “It  would  be 
even  less  cruel  to  banish  me  from  your  presence.” 

Simone  checked  him.  “You  are  robbing  me  of  all  my  courage,”  she 
said,  “  at  the  very  moment  when  I  need  it  most.”  And  then,  as  if  she  were 
afraid  of  betraying  herself,  she  took  the  arm  of  her  governess  and  hurried 
from  the  room,  leaving  Raymond  crushed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  power¬ 
lessness. 

He  pictured  Simone’s  situation,  in  which  horror  was  increased  by  mystery; 
and  he  realized  that  she  stood  alone,  without  friends  or  advice.  Hearing  a 
noise,  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes.  The  Duchess  de  Maumassy  had  entered 
the  room,  and  stood  looking  at  him.  He  shivered,  for,  to  his  mind,  her 
glance  was  full  of  cutting  irony.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  to 
him  since  the  evening  she  had  behaved  so  strangely.  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ”  she  softly  said. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect,  Raymond  walked  towards  her.  “  The  matter 
is  this,”  he  said,  “that  I  love  Mademoiselle  Simone  more  than  life  itself — 
more  than  all  the  world— that  is,  I  cannot  possibly  bear  to  see  her  so 
wretched,  and  I  am  fully  determined  to  discover  who  it  is  who  is  killing 
her  by  inches.” 
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She  did  not  flinch  under  his  gaze.  Not  one  of  her  eyelashes  quivered. 
“Do  you  intend  that  for  me?  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  madame.” 

The  young  duchess  hesitated  ;  but  finally  walking  towards  the  door  of 
the  room,  which  had  remained  partially  open,  she  securely  closed  it,  and 
then  returned  to  Raymond.  “Have  you  sense  enough  left,  Monsieur 
Delorge,  to  understand  what  I  say  ?  ” 

“  I  am  perfectly  calm,  madame.” 

“  Then  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  friend.  Leave  Maillefert,  not  in  an  hour, 
but  this  very  moment.” 

Raymond  laughed.  “  Do  I  trouble  you  so  much,*’  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  haughtily. 

“You! — trouble  me!”  she  rejoined.  Then,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
she  continued  more  gently  :  “You  think  the  young  lady  of  the  house  loves 
you.  Perhaps  she  thinks  so  herself.  But  you  are  both  mistaken.  True 
passion  neither  reflects  nor  reasons;  but  Simone  has  a  calculating  mind. 
If  she  really  loved  you  sh9  would  say  one  word — only  one  word — and 
might  be  your  wife.  She  will  not  say  it !  ” 

Raymond  laughed  again.  “  I  am  at  a  loss,”  he  said,  “to  understand 
the  motive  which  prompts  you  to  tell  me  this.” 

The  young  duchess’s  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  she  controlled  her  voice,  and 
answered,  in  an  under  tone :  “If  you  happened  to  be  in  a  house  which 
was  about  to  fall,  and  a  passer-by  called  out  to  you  tcj.  take  care,  would  you 
stop  to  analyze  his  motives.  I  am  that  passer-by.  Your  heart  is  too  good, 
and  you  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  money  to  condescend  to  artifices  and 
intriguing.  You  have  no  suspicion  what  persons  who  thirst  for  luxury  and 
amusement  may  be  induced  to  do.  Don’t  acquire  the  knowledge  at  your 
own  expense.  Your  place  is  not  here.  The  more  warmly  you  are  received 
the  more  fear  you  ought  to  feel.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  mere  life  you 
risk.” 

If  there  was  real  commiseration  in  this  woman’s  tone  of  voice,  Raymond 
at  all  events  did  not  perceive  it.  He  imagined  that  she  wished  to  insult 
him.  And  catching  hold  of  her  arm,  “  Speak !  ”  he  cried.  “You  have  said 
too  much — not  to  say  more ” 

But  she  disengaged  herself,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  glance,  rejoined  : 
“I  think  you  are  perfectly  mad !”  Thereupon  she  approached  the  piano 
and  began  to  play  in  a  loud  key. 

The  more  Raymond  pondered  over  the  mysterious  words  he  had  just 
heard  the  more  gloomy  his  apprehensions  became.  Was  Madame  de 
Maumussy  sincere  in  her  wish  to  warn  him,  or  was  she  acting  a  part  ? 
However,  in  either  case  was  it  not  best  for  him  to  try  and  wring  the  truth 
from  her  P  ‘ ‘  Madame,”  he  began. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him ;  her  fingers  were  darting  over  the 
keys  with  marvellous  agility.  Perhaps  she  really  did  not  hear. 
Thinking  this  he  went  towards  her,  and  gently  touched  her  shoulder 
“  Well !”  she  asked,  half  turning  to  him. 

“  Have  pity  on  me,”  he  resumed. 

“  I  shall  teil  you  no  more — it  is  useless  to  urge  me.”  Then,  as  she  saw 
that  Raymond  determined  to  persist,  she  added  :  “  Very  well,  I  abandon  the 
field!”  And  she  left  the  room  humming  an  air  from  the  opera  she  had 
been  playing. 

Raymond  hesitated.  Fortunately  a  ray  of  sense  was  left  him,  and  he 
determined  to  go  off  at  once.  In  the  vestibule  he  met  the  Duchess  de 
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Maillefert,  who  was  taking  leave  of  an  old  lady  who  had  been  paying  her 
a  visit.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Raymond  she  exclaimed  :  “You  are  not  going 
yet,  surely !  ” 

He  did  not  answer  her,  however,  but  rushed  down  the  steps  and  thence 
along  the  avenue.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  treading  upon  a  board 
stretched  over  an  abyss — a  board  that  was  bending  and  cracking  beneath 
him.  And  meanwhile  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears — the  voice  of  conscience — 
declaring  that  he  deserved  his  fate — he,  the  son  of  General  Delorge — for 
mingling  with  the  folks  who  were  the  friends  of  his  father’s  murderers.  On 
reaching  his  room  at  the  inn  he  spent  hours  in  alternate  fits  of  despair  and 
rage,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  baron  appeared.  “  I  have 
just  come  from  Maillefert,”  he  said,  “and  I  left  everyone  in  great  surprise 
at  your  sudden  disappearance.  I  am  not  curious - ” 

Raymond  turned  towards  him.  “  You  shall  know  everything,  sir,”  he 
said. 

And  then,  with  the  most  punctilious  exactitude,  he  related  his  interviews 
with  Simone  and  the  young  duchess. 

The  baron  listened,  and  when  Raymond  had  finished,  “Fire  and  fury,” 
he  exclaimed.  “  Nervous,  excitable  people  like  yourself  ought  to  stay  at 
home.” 

“  That  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say,  sir.  But  what  would  you  have  done 
in  my  place?  ” 

“  I  should  have  taken  good  care  not  to  offend  Madame  deMaumussy.” 

“  That  woman  is  my  enemy,  sir.” 

“I  dare  say.  But  the  duchess  is  an  Italian — that  is  to  say,  a  woman 
who  yields  to  impressions  of  the  moment — who,  instead  of  analyzing  her 
emotions,  allows  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  them.  Take  my  advice.  Go 
back  to  the  chateau,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

And,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  had ;  for  when  Raymond  appeared  at 
Maillefert,  the  next  day,  all  was  calm  as  usual.  “Have  you  seen  Philippe  ?” 
asked  the  duchess. 

“No,  madame.” 

“  He  has  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  our  friends,  who  are  coming  by  the 
nine  o’clock  express.” 

“You  expect  guests,  then P ” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “we  are  expecting  my  dear  Cl  die’s  husband,  the  Duke 
de  Maumussy,  who  will  bring  with  him  the  famous  architect,  Monsieur 
Yerdale,  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  as  well.” 

At  any  other  time  Raymond  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  mere 
mention  of  these  names.  But  human  nature  like  steel  plunged  red-hot  into 
an  icy  torrent,  sometimes  acquires  superior  qualities  of  resistance  and 
elasticity  and  is  at  times  endowed,  by  suffering,  with  marvellous  energy. 
Thus  Raymond  turned  pale,  but  his  voice  was  steady  as  he  replied :  “  You 
expect  them  to-night,  then  ?  ” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  looked  at  the  dock.  “They  will  be  here  in  less 
than  an  hour,”  she  replied.  And  she  immediately  began  a  most  enthusiastic 
panegyric  of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  whose  chivalric  character  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  political  abilities  she  professed  to  admire  very  much.  Combelaine 
also  had  her  respect  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  empire — an  heroic  soldier, 
ready  to  pour  out  his  blood  for  his  country ;  in  fact  he  reminded  her,  she 
said,  of  one  of  those  loyal  cavaliers  who  in  knightly  times  asked,  in  dying, 
to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  they  had  served. 

Sufficiently  master  of  himself  not  to  go  off  again  in  a  fury,  Raymond 
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approached  the  sofa  where  Simone  sat  near  a  little  work-table.  Still  he  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  duchess,  who  with  a  great  display  of  animation  went  on  to 
describe  the  merits  of  the  great  architect  Verdale,  the  self-made  man  who  by 
reason  of  his  talents,  had  reached  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
made  an  immense  fortune.  She  was  thinking  of  making  some  changes  at 
Maillefert,  and  M.  Verdale  would  give  her  some  ideas. 

On  hearing^this  Simone  looked  up  in  such  evident  surprise  that  her 
mother  was  quite  disgusted.  “  Yes  indeed,”  she  continued,  in  a  determined 
tone ;  '  “  Yes  ;  these  old  barracks  must  be  made  more  habitable.  I  have 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  year  1870  will  not  elapse  without  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  doing  our  house  the  honour  of  spending  a  day  or  two  in  it.” 

But  Raymond  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  watching  the  clock  and 
calculating  how  may  minutes  longer  he  could  -venture  to  remain  at  the 
chateau. 

“  Do  you  know,  dear  Old  lie,”  asked  the  duchess,  “how  many  days  your 
husband  proposes  to  give  us  ?  ” 

“No;  he  has  not  told  me,”  replied  Madame  de  Maumussy  looking  up 
from  a  paper  she  was  pretending  to  read. 

Raymond  must  go  in  ten  minutes.  He  glanced  around  the  room,  which 
to  him  was  sanctified  by  so  many  hours  of  hope.  He  looked  at  Simone, 
who  was  industriously  engaged,  not  with  some  useless  delicate  work,  but 
in  sewing  some  baby  linen,  which  she  had  promised  to  a  poor  girl.  At  last 
the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Raymond  rose. 

“  Do  not  go  yet,”  cried  the  duchess ;  “  wait  and  see  our  friends.” 

“  Impossible,  madame  ;  the  baron  is  expecting  me.” 

“  In  that  case,”  replied  Madame  de  Maillefert  with  a  charming  smile,  “  I 
will  not  detain  you.  But  come  to-morrow.” 

He  bowed  without  a  word;  faintly  pressed  the  hand  which  Simone 
extended  to  him,  and  then  departed.  The  night  was  dark  and  cold  ;  the  sky 
black  with  clouds,  and  a  furious  wind  was  tearing  through  the  trees. 
Raymond  gave  full  vent  to  his  rage  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  doors.  But  as 
he  reached  the  suspension  bridge  he  paused — a  carriage  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  inside,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  he  could  distinguish  four 
men — M.  Philippe  and  his  friends. 


III. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Raymond  entered  the  Rising  Sun,  where 
Master  Beru  sat  in  the  kitchen  making  up  his  accounts.  On  seeing  the 
young  fellow  he  exclaimed  ;  “Please  go  to  the  baron  at  once,  sir  ;  he  is  very 
impatient  to  see  you.” 

Raymond  found  the  baron  walking  up  and  down  the  large  sitting-room. 
“  At  last !”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  “  You  can’t  retreat  now!  You 
are  in  for  it!” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Something  serious.  Your  dear  Duchess  do  Maillefert  deserves — well, 
never  mind.  Sit  down  ;  we  must  talk  together.”. 

But  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  he  began  by  assuring  himself  that  all  the 
doors  were  carefully  closed,  and  that  no  one  was  listening,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  companion.  “You  know,”  said  he,  solemnly,  “that  it  is  a 
rule  of  mine  never  to  meddle  with  other  people’s  business.” 

Raymond  had  many  a  time  smiled  at  his  superior’s  self-delusion  in  this 
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respect,  but  be  was  not  in  the  mood  to  do  so  now.  So  he  waited  for  more 
to  come. 

“  For  your  sake,”  continued  the  baron,  “  I  shall  do  violence  to  the 
principles  of  my  whole  life.  We  have  now  lived  together  for  months.  I 
have  realized  that  you  are  generous,  loyal,  and  sincere — too  sincere  in  fact. 
And  so  I  have  become — what  shall  I  say — accustomed — no  interested — yes, 
interested  in  you  as  if  you  were  my  son.” 

All  these  preliminaries  on  the  baron’s  part  ought  to  have  startled 
Rayjnond,  but  he  simply  replied:  “  I  will  listen  to  you,  sir,  as  if  you  were 
my  own  father.” 

The  baron  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  short.  “  This  a  matter  in  which  your  honour  is  involved,”  he  said. 

“ My  honour!  ”  exclaimed  Raymond. 

“Yes  ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  No  time  for  hesitation  or  tempo¬ 
rizing.  To-morrow  you  must  go  to  Maillefert,  and  formally  ask  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert  to  give  you  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Simone.  ” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ”  cried  Raymond. 

“I  mean  what  I  say — it  must  be  done,”  answered  the  baron.  “It  is 
absolutely  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  retain  one  ray  of  reputation  and 
escape  from  the  shameful  snare  which  has  been  laid  for  your  too  confiding 
feet.” 

Raymond  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  “.I  hear  you,  sir,”  he  said, 
“  but  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“And  to  think,”  continued  the  baron,  sadly,  “that  it  was  I  who  encour¬ 
aged  you  to  love  Mademoiselle  Simone.  Fool  that  I  was !  It  is  to-day  reported 
throughout  the  district,  at  Saumur  and  even  at  Angers,  that  Simone  de 
Maillefert  is  your  mistress.” 

Raymond  started  to  his  feet.  “  This  is  the  result  of  that  Bizet  de  Chene- 
hutte’s  cowardly  slander,”  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

But  the  baron  stopped  him.  “Bizet  is  a  fool,”  said  he,  “and  his  words 
have  no  weight.  If  Simone  has  lost  her  reputation  it  is  through  her  own 
mother.  I  mean  what  I  say.  The  duchess  has  openly  declared  not  to  one 
person,  but  to  several  that  she  hoped  to  induce  you  to  marry  her  daughter — 
although  you  had  seduced  her,  and  were  now  tired  of  her.”  ’ 

A  frightful  cry  of  rage  burst  from  Raymond’s  lips.  “Never!”  he 
exclaimed,  “  No  mother  ever  said  such  a  thing.” 

“  She  did  say  it — I  know  she  did !  ” 

“Very  well,  then.  In  that  case  I  shall  not  defer  going  to  the  chateau 
until  to-morrow ;  I  shall  go  there  to-night.  I  will  tear  this  miserable  woman’s 
tongue  out,  and  nail  it  to  the  door.” 

This  explosion  of  despair  was  anticipated  by  the  baron,  who  caught  hold 
of  his  young  companion’s  hand.  “  Before  you  do  anything,”  he  said,  “you 
must  listen  to  me.  Listen  and  decide  for  yourself.  It  is  more  than  a  month, 
is  it  not,  since  Madame  de  Maillefert  made  such  extraordinary  advances  to 
us  that  our  suspicions  were  awakened  ?  Did  I  not^say  to  you  at  the  time 
that  my  suspicions  were  of  an  odious  character  ?  ” 

“Yes,  you  did.” 

“  Very  well.  From  that  hour  all  my  powers  of  perception  have  been  on 
the  alert.  Not  a  day  has  passed  without  my  trying  to  solve  this  mystery, 
and  that  is  why  you  have  seen  me  hovering  around  Madame  de  Maumussy, 
for  I  thought  she  knew  the  truth.” 

“And  she  did,  of  course  ?  ” 

“No;  she  was  ignorant  of  it  until  three  days  ago,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
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When  she  learned  it  I  can’t  precisely  tell.  She  may  have  been  her  hostess’s 
unconscious  accomplice.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  she  knew  it  she  advised 
you  to  fly.” 

.  “  Proceed,”  said  Raymond. 

“As  I  could  discover  nothing  from  her,”  continued  the  baron,  “  I  looked 
elsewhere.  My  foolish  title  and  my  family  connections  opened  the  doors  of 
several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  me.  I  made  everybody  talk  about 
the  Mailleferts,  hoping  to  glean  an  item  of  intelligence  here  and  there,  and 
which,  added  together,  might  prove  important.” 

‘  ‘  Ah,”  murmured  Raymond,  “  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ” 

“  By  allowing  me  to  be  your  guide,  my  dear  boy.  But  wait — I  lost  all 
my  trouble  until  this  very  evening,  when  I  called  at  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Lachere,  that  lady,  you  remember,  whose  husband  wants  to  be  made  a 
prefect — ‘Your  young  colleague  is  behaving  disgracefully,’  she  said  to  me, 
in  a  severe  tone.  Feeling  that  I  was  on  the  track,  I  fortunately  contented 
myself  with  an  inane  smile.  ‘  How  so  ?  ’  I  asked,  *  Oh !  you  need  not  be 
so  cautious  with  me,’  she  replied,  ‘for  I  know  everything.’  I  bowed.  ‘In 
that  case,  madame,  you  are  wiser  than  I,  ’  I  said,  whereupon  she  laughed. 
‘My  dear  baron,’  she  continued,  ‘it  was  the  duchess  herself,  who,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  .confided  her  daughter’s  situation  to  me,  and  told  me  of  the 
efforts  she  was  making  to  induce  the  man  who  had  seduced  her  to  marry 
her,  late  in  the  day  as  it  was.’  ” 

“The  woman  lied  !  ”  cried  Raymond. 

The  baron  shook  his  head.  “  So  I  thought  myself  at  first,  and  indeed 
I  allowed  her  to  see  that  I  doubted  her.  But  she  declared  that  she  was  not 
the  only  person  to  whom  Madame  de  Maillefert  had  made  this  most  in¬ 
credible  revelation,  and  to  prove  it  to  me  she  called  one  of  her  friends,  who 
she  said  knew  the  same  thing  from  the  same  source.  As  I  still  seemed  to 
doubt,  she  then  summoned  her  husband,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  heard 
from, the  son  the  same  story  that  his  wife  had  heard  from  the  mother.” 

“What!  from  the  duke?”  cried  Raymond.  “Simone’s  brother?  But 
why,”  he  exclaimed — “why  this  abominable  slander  ?” 

“Why?  Because  the  duchess  and  her  noble  son  have  nothing  but 
Simone’s  income  to  live  upon.  If  she  marries  they  are  lost.  They  intend 
that  she  shan’t  marry — and  this  is  why  I  want  you  to  go  to-morrow  and 
ask  for  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  hand.” 

Raymond  hesitated.  “  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  most  horrible  state  of 
perplexity,”  he  stammered.  “Iam  not  free  to  do  as  I  should  like.” 

The  baron  looked  aghast.  “  Can  you  hesitate  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“Ah!  if  you  knew  the  truth,”  exclaimed  Raymond;  and  this  time, 
carried  away  by  the  situation,  he  confided  his  whole  story — the  story  of  his 
father’s  murder,  and  his  mother’s  hopes  of  vengeance — to  his  old  friend. 

“  I  understand,  ”  said  the  baron,  when  the  young  man  had  finished 
speaking.  “  I  now  see  the  reason  of  all  your  strange  hesitation.  But  you 
must  not  waver.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  strong  enough  to  let  a  pure 
young  girl  remain  for  a  moment  under  such  an  infamous  accusation.” 

“You  are  right.  I  will  do  exactly  aB  you  advise,  ”  said  Raymond,  and 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break,  gray  and  sad,  when  Raymond  awoke  after 
an  hour’s  heavy  sleep.  He  felt  utterly  exhausted,  but  his  head  was  clear 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  was  Wednesday,  December  1st,  1869 ; 
that  is  to  say,  seventeen  years  previously,  to  a  day,  General  Delorge  had 
fallen  the  victim  of  cowardly  assassins.  And  he,  Raymond  Delorge — he 
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who,  on  the  lid  of  his  father’s  coffin,  had  s.vorn  eternal  vengeance  on  his 
murderers,  was  on  his  way  to  meet  them.  But  imperious,  inexorable  neces¬ 
sity  required  it — he  must,  before  aught  else,  protect  poor  Simone. 

And  so,  dressed  in  the  traditional  costume  customary  on  such  occasions, 
he  started  forth  at  noon  precisely.  “  I  shall  go  with  you,”  said  the  baron, 
“  but  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  shall  remain  in  the  reception-room, 
and  you  must  see  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  alone — my  presence  might  make 
her  angry — and  you  must  force  an  explanation  from  her.” 

As  they  walked  along,  Raymond  asked,  “  How  do  you  think  the  duchess 
will  receive  me  ?” 

“  Who  knows  l  Perhaps  as  a  saviour.  Possibly  as  a  lackey.” 

“  And  the  others  ?  * 

“  What  others  ?  Oh,  you  mean  those  men !  Let  them  rest  fur  the  time 
being.  Besides,  what  do  you  care  for  such  scoundrels.  Hold  your  head 
high,  young  friend.  It  is  for  them  to  bow  before  you.” 

All  the  valets  were  in  their  places  in  the  spacious  vestibule.  “  They 
look  more  like  creditors  than  lackeys,”  said  the  old  baron  ;  “  and  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  to  wait  on  myself  than  to  be  waited  on  by  them.” 

The  servants  usually  rose  when  Raymond  or  the  chief  appeared,  but  on 
this  occasion  only  one  of  them  shuffled  to  his  feet.  “Is  |he  Duchess  de 
Maillefert  at  home  P  ”  asked  the  baron. 

“  She  is  out,”  answered  the  valet,  in  the  assured  tone  of  a  servant  who 
has  received  his  orders. 

“  Did  she  say  when  she  would  be  in  P  ” 

“My  mistress  never  gives  any  ?uch  instructions.” 

Raymond  and  the  baron  exchanged  glances.  “We  will  wait,  then,” 
#aid  the  old  gentleman. 

The  footman  answered  in  a  most  offensive  tone:  “I  told  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  was  out,  that  no  one  knew  when  she  would 
come  in — or  if  she  would  ever  come  at  all !  ” 

The  baron’s  face  flushed.  He  asked  Raymond  for  a  card.  “  Take  this,” 
he  said  to  the  servant — “take  this  instantly  to  Madame  de  Maillefert  ;  or, 
if  she  is  really  out,  give  it  to  her  on  her  return.  Monsieur  Delorge  wishes 
to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible.  Now  show  us  to  the  drawing-room.” 

His  tone  was  so  imperious,  that  the  valet  obeyed  him,  grumbling,  “  Well ! 
I  can’t  help  it.  She  must  say  what  she  chooses.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  in  the  reception-room,  Raymond  exclaimed : 
“Well,  this  is  a  good  beginning !  ”  But,  before  the  baron  could  reply,  the 
door  opened  again,  and  the  same  footman  re-appeared.  “Madame  la 
Duchesse  will  receive  the  gentlemen,”  he  said. 

“  Go,”  said  the  baron  ;  “  I  will  wait  here.” 

It  was  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  between  her  dressing-room  and  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  that  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  received  young  Delorge.  She  had 
been  dressing  when  the  card  was  taken  to  her.  Exceedingly  angry,  she 
sent  away  her  maid,  and  contented  herself  with  twisting  her  hair  into  a  knot 
and  assuming  a  pink  dressing-gown  trimmed  with  lace,  which  had  once 
been  magnificent,  but  was  now  faded  and  tumbled.  Nothing  could  have 
been  less  attractive,  less  gracious,  or  less  noble  in  appearance,  than  this 
woman  disturbed  in  the  great  work  of  her  existence.  Without  the  artifices 
of  the  toilette -table  Bhe  appeared  such  as  she  really  was  ;  such  as  she  had 
become — thanks  to  increasing  age,  and  thanks,  still  more,  to  powder  and 
rouge,  cosmetics  and  lotions.  In  fact,  fetes,  excitement,  the  keen  pursuit  of 
money,  financial  anxieties,  all  the  troubles  of  her  stormy  life,  had  greatly 
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imparod  her  once  remarkable  beauty.  She  was  seated  in  a  large  aim -chair, 
with  her  feet  on  a  cushion,  when  Raymond  entered.  She  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  as  he  approached  her.  ‘  ‘  You  are  alone  ?  ”  she  said,  in  a  sharp 
voice. 

“  The  Baron  de  Boursonne  is  waiting  for  me  down  stairs,” 

“  That  is  a  great  pity!  I  should  have  liked  to  compliment  him  on  his 
charming  ways,” 

“Madame!” 

“  Is  he  not  your  adviser  ?  ” 

“He  is  my  devoted  friend.” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  !  And  it  he  then  who  teaches  you  to  insist  onseeing  people 
contrary  to  the  orders  they  give  their  servants  ?  ” 

“  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  You  could  not  wait  a  day,  of  course  ?  ” 

“No,  madame.” 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully,  and  settled  herself  in  her 
chair.  “Very  well;  then,  now  that  you  are  here,  say  what  you  have  to 
say !  ” 

Far  from  disconcerting  Raymond,  this  insulting  reception  only  increased 
his  coolness.  “Madame,”  he  began,  “I  belong  to  an  honourable  family. 
My  father,  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  when  I  was  very  young,  was 
a  general  in  the  French  army  ;  my  mother  springs  from  the  De  Lesp6ran 
fumily,  which  is  of  good  and  old  nobility.  I  am  not  yet  thirty ;  I  am  a 
civil  engineer ;  and  I  ask  the  honour  of  your  daughter’s  hand.” 

It  was  with  the  bewildered  air  of  a  woman  contemplating  an  absolute 
phenomenon  that  the  duchess  examined  the  young  man. 

“  And  it  was  to  say  this,”  she  asked,  “that  you  insisted  on  seeing  me 
to-day  ?  ” 

“For  that  only,  madame - ” 

Raymond’s  coolness  seemed  to  annoy  her. 

“  Do  you  know  who  we  are  ?  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“I  know,  madame,  that  your  daughter  belongs  to  an  illustrious  family  * 
that  she  is  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  loyal  and  valiant  gentlemen,  who 
have  bequeathed  from  father  to  son  a  spotless  name  and  pure  traditions  of 
honour  and  duty.” 

The  duchess  coloured,  and  eager  to  punish  what  she  felt  to  be  an  insult, 
she  asked :  “  Do  you  know  what  my  daughter’s  fortune  is  ?  ” 

“  Not  positively,  madame.” 

“  But  you  have  some  idea,  I  presume.  Let  me  tell  you  that  her  capital 
is  about  seven  millions  of  francs.  Rather  a  tempting  amount,  I  think.” 

Insulting  as  was  this  speech,  Raymond  heard  it,  to  all  appearance, 
unmoved.  “I  await  your  reply,”  he  coldly  said. 

“  My  reply !  ”  she  cried  angrily.  ‘  *  Do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  attach 
any  importance  to  such  a  preposterous  request  ?  Can  you  have  really  hoped 
anything  from  me  ?  ” 

“I  hoped  nothing,  madame.”  She  started,  and  Raymond  proceeded: 
“  I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil ;  I  have  accomplished  it.  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again  on  this  subject.  I  wished  to  give  public  evidence  of  my  respectful 
admiration  for  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.  I  have  done  so.  I  have  also 
openly  expressed  my  intention  of  taking  this  step,  and  I  shall  as  openly 
publish  your  reply.” 

He  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  door,  but  Madame  de  Maillefert  stopped 
him.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  aak«d,  in  a  very  different  tone. 
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“  What  I  say,  nothing  else.” 

“  Simone  has  been  talking  to  you.  Simone  sent  you  to  me.'*' 

“  No,  madame,  I  swear  to  you  that  she  has  not.” 

“  She  loves  you,  however  ;  you  know  she  does.” 

For  these  words  Raymond  was  almost  willing  to  forgive  the  duchess. 
“  God  grant  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  madame,”  he  replied,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

The  duchess,  who  was  pale  and  frowning,  seemed  greatly  troubled,  but 
all  at  once  a  sudden  inspiration  lighted  up  her  face.  “  Wait  a  moment,” 
she  said.  “  It  is  Simone  who  shall  answer  you  herself.” 

She  rang,  and  as  soon  as  her  maid  appeared,  she  exclaimed,  “Find 
Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  bid  her  come  to  me  instantly.” 

What  strange  idea  had  now  entered  this  unworthy  mother’s  head  ? 
Troubled  beyond  expression,  Raymond  felt  that  he  should;  not  be  able  to 
contain  himself  were  Simone  to  appear,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  should 
more  than  ever  require  all  his  self-control. 

IV. 

“You  love  Simone  ?”  asked  the  duchess  abruptly. 

“  Madame - ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  your  fate  is  in  her  hands.  One  word  from  her  and  I  yield. 
It  is  for  you  to  obtain  that  word  from  her.”  She  checked  herself  and 
listened. 

“There  she  comes  !  ”  she  added. 

Nor  was  the  duchess  mistaken,  for  Simone  now  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  boudoir.  “Good  heavens!”  she  cried,  when  her  eyes  lighted  on 
Raymond,  whose  presence  in  the  chateau  she  was  ignorant  of. 

“Come  in,  Simone,”  said  her  mother,  and  the  girl  complied,  looking 
from  the  duchess  to  Raymond  with  earnest  inquiry  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

“My  dear  Simone,”  began  Madame de  Maillefert,  “ a  most  important 
event  has  just  taken  place.  This  gentleman  has  asked  me  for  your  hand.” 

The  poor  child’s  face  flushed  scarlet.  “  Mamma  !  ”  she  cried,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  recalling  her  mother  to  her  senses. 

But  nothing  ever  checked  the  duchess  when  she  had  an  aim  in  view. 
“  I  know  by  experience  what  a  hell  a  home  without  love  is,  and  so  I  desire, 
my  daughter,  that  you  should  obey  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart.  What 
shall  I  say  to  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge  P  ” 

Confused,  humiliated,  and  shocked,  the  girl  dropped  her  head.  “  Have 
pity,  mamma !  Let  us  talk  when  we  are  alone.” 

The  duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  There  it  is  !  ”  she  cried.  “  You 
always  pass  as  a  virgin  martyr,  and  I  am  the  victim,  as  usual.  I  wish  that 
our  conversation  should  have  a  witness,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
gentleman  is  here.” 

Tears  started  to  the  girl’s  eyes.  “Is  it  possible,  mamma,”  she 
murmured,  “  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  sad  disagreements  in  our  family  ?  ” 

“Oh  !  do  you  consider  Monsieur  Delorge  a  stranger  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  just  decided  that  the  best  course  he  could  adopt  was  to 
depart,  and  these  words  decided  him.  “  I  will  retire,”  he  said.  “Heaven 
forbid  that  my  presence  should  ever  be  an  annoyance  to  you.” 

But  the  duchess  started  from  her  chair  and  placed  herself  against  the 
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door.  _  “  Stay  !  **  she  exclaimed,  in  an  imperative  tone.  “  Simone  must 
explain  herself  once  for  all,  this  very  moment.”  Then  turning  to  her 
daughter,  she  coldly  added  :  “  Speak.” 

Anger  had  dried  Simone’s  tears.  “You  wish  me  to  speak,”  she  said. 
“Very  well.”  And  she  averted  her  f#ce  to  avoid  Raymond’s  eyes.  “I 
consent,”  she  added  “to  become  this  gentleman’s  wife,  but  only  on  the 
conditions  which  I  stated  to  you  before.” 

Only  one  reflection  deterred  Raymond  from  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  trembling  girl.  Plainly  enough  the  question  of  his  marriage  with 
her  had  been  already  discussed  between  mother  and  daughter. 

“That  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  that  the  ruin  of  our  house  shall  be 
completed  for  this  gentleman’s  benefit,”  sneered  the  duchess. 

“Mamma,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

“  I  only  say  what  is  true.” 

“  How  can  you  accuse  me  of  ruining  our  house,  when  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  sustain  it,  and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  P  ” 

“Yes,  everything  except  what  I  ask  you.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself, 
Heaven  knows.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  only  require  a  few  thousand  louis 
to  pay  my  entrance  fee  at  a  convent.  But  your  brother - ” 

“I  cannot* - ” 

“  Your  brother  is  the  head  of  our  house - the  heir  of  our  name. 

Philippe  is  Duke  de  Maillefert,  and  you  owe  him  respect  and  submission.” 

“Mamma,  it  is  useless  to  insist.” 

Then  the  old  discussion  about  money — the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
Raymond  had  overheard  on  the  night  of  the  ball— began  again ;  but,  under 
these  circumstances,  how  infinitely  more  degrading ! 

“  Take  care,  Simone !  ”  said  the  duchess  at  last,  her  voice  trembling  with 
anger.  “Take  care  I  You  will  compel  me  to  give  Monsieur  Delorge  a  refusal.” 
And  lorpng  to  Raymond,  she  exclaimed,  fiercely,  “  You  hear  her  !  You  pre¬ 
tend  to  lor>  her,  and  yet  you  have  nothing  to  say !  ” 

“I have  faith  in  Mademoiselle  Simone,”  he  replied,  using  the  words  the 
girl  had  used  to  him.  “  Her  decisions  are  sacred  to  me.” 

The  duchess  laughed  aloud.  “  In  other  words,”  she  said,  “  you  love  my 
daughter,  but  you  love  her  money  more.  I  expected  this.  I  knew  very  well 
how  much  faith  to  put  in  your  wonderful  disinterestedness.” 

Simone  raised  her  head,  and  when  she  saw  Raymond  turn  pale  under  this 
insult  she  could  no  longer  keep  silent.  “  You  may  insult  me,  mamma,  as  much 
as  you  please ;  I  am  accustomed  to  it.  But  you  must  not  accuse  Monsieur 
Delorge  of  cupidity.  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  know  his  feelings  on  the 
point.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  I  ought  to  sustain  the  family  dignity  with  all 
that  I  possess.” 

The  duchess  laughed  her  hateful  laugh  once  more.  “  And  this  is  why  you 
refuse  to  give  half  of  your  fortune  to  your  brother  ?  ” 

“  I  do  more  than  that  now.” 

“How  is  that?  ” 

“  I  give  him — or  rather  you — my  entire  income.” 

“  But  keep  your  capital,  and  hold  us  at  your  mercy.  If  you  should  chance 
to  change  your  mind  some  day,  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  would  be  without 
bread.” 

“  I  never  shall  change  my  mind.” 

“Who  knows  P  Let  us  suppose  you  married,  and  became  the  mother  of 
a  family.  You  would  then  begin  to  think  that  your  money  belonged  more 
to  your  husband  and  your  children  than  to  you r  mother  and  your  brother.” 
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Mademoiselle  Simone  stamped  her  foot  nervously,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  presence  of  Raymond,  who  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
listening.  “I  have  told  you,  mamma,”  she  said,  “that  I  was  willing  to 
sign  a  paper  which  would  ensure  you  and 'my  brother  the  entire  use  of  my 
income.  ’ 

“  Your  income  !  Do  you  imagine  that  your  brother  could  ever  marry  on 
such  conditions  ?  What  family  would  receive  him  ?  ” 

“  If  my  brother  wishes  to  marry  I  will  promise  to  settle  half  my  property 
on  his  children.’’ 

The  duchess  curled  her  lips.  “What  a  legal  tone  you  adopt !  ”  she  said. 

Meanwhile  Raymond’s  admiration  increased  for  Simone,  while  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  mother  passed  all  bounds. 

“  What  a  head  you  have  ?  ”  cried  the  duchess.  “  A  will  of  iron — you 
are  precisely  like  your  father.  Nothing  moved  him,  nothing  touched  him— 
he  would  never  bend.” 

“It  is  you,  mamma,  whose  obstinacy  passes  all  belief,”  said  Simone, 
quietly. 

The  duchess  turned  quickly  upon  her  daughter.  “  Enough !  Once  more, 
Simone,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  you  divide  with  your  brother  ?  ” 

“The  capital  ?  No,  I  cannot.” 

“  Take  care.  Repeat  this,  and  it  is  the  immediate,  irrevocable  rupture  of 
a  marriage  which  you  have  at  heart - ” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  pitiless !  ”  interrupted  Simone.  “  You  know  very  well  that 
I  am  forbidden  to  do  what  you  ask.” 

“Forbidden?” 

“You  know  that  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  sworn  before  God,  on  the 
hand  of  a  dying  man - ” 

The  duchess  shruggedher  shoulders.  “You  always  say  the  same  thing!”  - 

“Yes,  mamma,  and  I  always  shall.”  As  the  girl  spoke  her  beauty  was 
sublime.  “Do  you  forget  my  father’s  death?”  she  cried.  “It  was  five 
years  ago,  to  be  sure,  and  many  events  have  taken  place  since  then,  but  I 
remember — yes,  I  remember - ” 

“  Simone  !  ”  said  her  mother,  fiercely.  “  Simone  U’ 

But  the  girl  continued.  “  I  was  not  sixteen.  I  was  still  at  school.  It 
was  a  winter’s  morning,  and  I  was  still  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  one  of 
the  under  teachers :  ‘  Make  haste  !  ’  she  said.  *  Dress  quickly.  A  carriage 
is  at  the  door.  An  accident  has  happened  to  your  father.  He  is  dying.’ 

“  It  was  true ;  my  father  was  returning  from  Nice,  and  on  alighting  from 
the  train  while  it  was  yet  in  motion,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he  was  thrown 
down  and  crushed  by  the  wheels.  When  I  reached  home  the  servants  were 
wild.  You,  my  mother,  were  at  a  ball,  no  one  knew  where.  My  brother  had 
been  away  for  twenty -four  hours.  My  father  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor  of  the  drawing-room.  Poor  papa !  He  was  in  agony,  and  it  was  a 
wonder  that  he  still  lived  and  was  conscious.  ‘  Here  she  is !  ’  he  murmured, 
when  I  appeared.  And  all  at  once  he  gathered  his  strength  together.  ‘  Listen 
to  me  quietly,’  he  said.  ‘  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Understand  me.  I  have 
made  no  will.  With  the  exception  of  your  share,  my  fortune  will  to-morrow 
be  at  the  disposal  of  your  mother  and  your  brother.  How  long  will  it  last  ? 
And  when  it  is  gone,  what  will  they  do  ?  To  what  depths  will  they  drag 
this  glorious  name  of  Maillefert,  which  is  found  on  every  page  of  the  history 
of  France — the  name  which  my  ancestors  bequeathed  to  me  without  spot  or 
blemish.*  ” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  tried  desperately  to  prevent  Simone  from  continuing 
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her  narrative.  “  You  forgot  that  we  are  not  alone,*'  she  said  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  frown. 

“  You  were  the  first  to  forget  it,  madame,”  answered  the  young  girl, 
coldly,  and  addressing  Raymond,  she  continued:  “I  knelt  at  my  father’s 
side.  He  said  to  me  :  ‘  Simone,  you  are  only  fifteen,  but  it  is  on  you  that  I 
depend  to  uphold  this  house.  Fortunately,  on  your  side,  you  will  be  enor¬ 
mously  rich,  and  this  means  salvation.  As  soon  as  your  mother  and  brother 
have  devoured  their  fortune,  they  will  want  yours.  Refuse  !  Give  them  your 
income  to  the  last  louis.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  so ;  but  never,  under  any 
pretext,  yield  your  capital.  You  will  be  tortured,  harassed,  circumvented, 
martyrized.  Stand  firm,  or  I  shall  rise  from  my  tomb  to  curse  you!  I  urge 
this  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  name.  Protect  your  mother 
and  brother  from  themselves.  It  may  be  that  you  will  marry  some  day,  but 
the  man  you  marry  must  understand  that  your  fortune  is  only  a  sacred  trust.’ 
His  voice  grew  faint,  but  at  a  sign  he  made,  I  laid  a  crucifix  on  his  breast. 
‘Swear  to  me  on  this  to  obey  my  last  wishes,  and  I  shall  die  happy!  ’  he 
gasped.  I  swore.  You  came  in  that  moment,  my  mother,  arrayed  in  your 
laces  and  jewels,  and  you  heard  the  last  words  uttered  by  my  father.  ‘  You 
swearit,  Simone,’  he  said.  ‘All  the  income,  if  you  choose,  but  only  the 
income.  The  capital  is  the  ransom  of  the  Maillefert  honour.’  ” 

Unable  to  restrain  her  daughter,  the  duchess  sank  into  her  chair  choking 
with  rage.  “  This,  then,  is  the  motive  of  your  conduct  ?  ”  she  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  Simone  paused. 

“Yes.” 

“  The  mere  ravings  of  a  dying  man.” 

So  terrible  were  the  girl’s  eyes  that  her  mother  shrank  from  them.  “  The 
dying  man  was  my  father,”  said  Simone,  “  and  the  approach  of  death,  far 
from  bedimming  his  noble  intellect,  only  made  the  future  clearer  to  him.” 

Raymond  still  stood  listening  and  praying  to  heaven  to  grant  him  an 
inspiration.  “So  prayers,  remonstrances,  and  commands  are  useless?” 
resumed  Madame  de  Maillefert. 

“Perfectly  so.” 

“  You  hope  that  your  hypocritical  obstinacy  will  triumph  over  my  legiti¬ 
mate  determination  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  nothing,  madame.” 

The  duchess  did  not  seem  to  realize  how  ignoble  and  debasing  this  con¬ 
versation  was  carried  on  in  Raymond’s  presence.  “  Then  it  is  settled  ?  ”  she 
added  in  the  same  hoarse  voice. 

“Yes.” 

■  <  Madame  de  Maillefert  turned  to  Raymond.  “This,”  said  she,  “is  the 
timid,  submissive  virgin  whom  you  wish  for  a  wife  !  How  does  she  strike 
you  now?  Answer,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

Raymond  choked  down  his  indignation.  “  It  is  in  vain,”  he  said,  “that 
I  try  to  find  terms  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  heroic  devotion 
and  noble  courage  shown  by  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.” 

The  duchess  had  staked  all  her  hopes  on  one  single  chance — and  she  had 
lost.  Like  the  foolish  player  who  tears  up  his  cards  and  tramples  on  them 
when  he  has  lost,  she  now  quite  ceased  to  curb  her  tongue.  “  Very  well,” 
she  said.  “  Since  that  is  your  opinion  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  and  I 
beg  that  in  future  you  will  not  trouble  me  with  your  society.” 

Raymond  bowed  and  was  about  to  leav.e,  when  Simone  raised  her  slender 
hand.  “  Stay  !  ”  she  said ;  and  turning  to  her  mother  she  added :  “I  have 
not  finished.  You  desired  that  the  explanation  should  be  full  and  complete  ” 
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The  duchess  replied  by  extending  her  arm  to  the  bell-rope.  “Take 
care  !  ”  said  her  daughter,  in  an  excited  tone.  “  If  you  ring,  some  one  will 
come  ;  and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  say  all  I  have  to  say  in  presence  of 
your  servants,  your  guests,  and  my  brother — in  fact  before  all  the  people 
whom,  without  my  consent,  you  bring  into  my  house ;  for  I  alone  have  the 
right  to  give  orders  here,  to  receive  whom  I  choose,  and  dismiss  those  whom 
I  please.”  The  duchess’s  arm  fell  to  her  side.  Was  this  her  submissive 
daughter  who  had  now  turned  upon  her  ?  To  what  or  to  whom  was  she 
indebted  for  this  new  energy?  “I  shall  speak,”  continued  Simone,  with 
strange  vehemence,  “  because  I  owe  certain  duties  to  myself,  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  known  how  I  have  fulfilled  ay  father’s  dying  wishes.  You  and  my 
brother  have  only  too  well  justified  his  gloomy  apprehensions.  Three  years 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  enormous  fortune  my  f ather^left  you  was  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  In  what  mysterious  gulf  you  buried  it  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  You  have  not — for  you  could  not — have  spent  it.  There  are  reign¬ 
ing  princes  with  a  court  and  an  army,  who  possess  less  means  than  you  had. 
And  yet  when  I  spend  twenty -four  hours  in  your  house  in  Paris,  I  cannot  find 
among  your  fifty  valets  a  servant  to  carry  a  letter — and  your  maids  make 
me  ashamed  or  afraid.  One  morning  your  cook  came  to  me,  saying  that 
he  could  not  give  me  any  breakfast  unless  I  gave  him  some  money — 
that  he  had  lent  you  eighteen  thousand  francs,  and  that  none  of  the  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  give  you  any  further  credit.” 

“This  is  too  much !  ”  said  the  duchess,  “too  much  !  ” 

But  undismayed  the  young  girl  still  went  on — “  My  father  said  that 
Philippe  and  you  were  mad.  Millionaires  as  you  were,  you  never  seemed  to 
have  any  money.  You  were  always  in  debt  and  you  borrowed  at  sixty  per  cent, 
when  your  creditors  pressed  you.  To  gratify  a  whim,  you  mortgaged  your  pro¬ 
perty.  To  pay  a  gambling  debt  you  sold  the  best  meadows  in  Anjou,  far 
below  their  value.  In  one  single  night,  Philippe  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  francs  at  baccarat;  on  another  occasion,  his  losses  exceeded  ten 
thousand  louis ;  and  at  the  same  time  such  were  your  personal  difficulties 
that  you  sent  your  diamonds  to  the  Mont  de  Pietd.  You  have  brought 
ridicule  and  shame  on  our  heads - ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  cried  her  mother.  ‘  ‘  You  are  mad !  ” 

“  I  hear  of  you  through  the  newspapers,”  continued  Simone.  “  I  never 
read  them,  but  the  people  about  here  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  congratu¬ 
lating  me  on  what  they  call  your  brilliant  successes ;  and  so  through  them 
and  in  this  way  I  have  heard  a  very  great  deal.  I  have  heard  my  brother, 
the  Duke  de  Maillefert,  spoken  of  as  a  jockey,  a  vain  and  uncultivated  fop, 
a  gambler  and  profligate,  and  the  dupe  of  all  the  adventurers  who  choose  to 
flatter  him.  Y ou,  my  mother,  I  have  heard  named  as  one  of  the  queens  of  society, 
one  of  those  who,  as  the  milliners  say,  set  the  fashions — whose  toilettes  are 
described  by  journalists — whose  beauty,  taste,  and  elegance  are  lauded  to  the 
skies ;  and  whose  adventures  and  witticisms  are  in  everybody’s  mouth.  I 
have  asked  myself,  on  hearing  all  this,  what  sort  of  a  mother  you  were  to 
endure  your  son’s  conduct,  and  what  sort  of  a  son  Philippe  could  be  to 
tolerate  his  mother’s  behaviour.” 

Terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  two  angry  women,  Raymond  was  almost 
tempted  to  try  and  silence  Simone.  Would  she  not  injure  herself  and  her 
own  cause  by  this  display  of  violence  ?  “  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this 
humiliation  1  ”  muttered  the  duchess. 

But  still  undaunted,  Simone  threw  back  her  head.  Like  a  slave  who  has 
cast  off  his  fetters,  she  seemed  incapable  of  restraining  herself.  “  At  last,” 
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she  continued,  drawing  a  long,  breath,  “your  last  louis  wu*  gone.  You  were 
ruined — your  son  and  yourself.  All  your  property  that  was  not  sold  was 
mortgaged,  money-lenders  refused  you  anything  more,  tradesmen  denied 
you  credit,  and,  in  utter  bewilderment,  you  turned  to  me.  For  three  years 
you  had  not  answered  one  of  my  letters,  but  you  came  here  one  winter’s 
morning — you  did  not  recognise  me — and  you  said,  ‘  How  you  are  changed, 
my  poor  child  !  ’  ” 

Raymond  stood  by  the  chimney,  and  he  could  see  that  the  duchess’s  eyes 
were  flashing  with  hatred.  “  I  was  changed  indeed  !  ”  continued  Simone.  “  I 
came  here  three  months  after  my  father’s  death,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Dodge  and  Tardif,  my  father’s  man  of  business.  I  was  only  a  child — I  was 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  management  of 
a  large  landed  estate.  You  fancy  that  this  exile  cost  me  nothing.  You 
are  mistaken,  for  my  tastes  were  then  much  like  those  of  other  girls  of  my 
age  and  station.  I  loved  society,  travelling,  pictures,  music,  and  pretty 
things.  But  I  had  a  mission  to  fulfil — I  wished  to  become  the  manager  of 
Maillefert. 

“Under  Maitre Tardif ’s  guidance  I  learned  the  details  of  agricultural 
life.  I  rose  at  daybreak  and  overlooked  my  men.  I  learned  the  value  of 
my  crops,  and,  in  short,  in  less  than  two  years,  when  Maitre  Tardif  died,  I 
had  made  very  great  progress.” 

The  duchess  raised  her  hands  to  heaven.  “  How  happy  I  ought  to  be,” 
she  said,  “  To  have  such  an  accomplished  daughter !  ” 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Raymond,  who  was  touched  almost  to  tears 
by  the  self-abnegation  which  the  frail,  delicate  creature  before  him  had 
displayed. 

“The  people  about  me,”  Simone  resumed,  “could  not  understand  my 
conduct.  I  became  the  heroine  of  the  most  preposterous  romances,  while 
some  persons  considered  me  a  phenomenon  of  Avarice.” 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have  made,  Monsieur 
Delorge,”  hissed  the  duchess  at  this  point. 

“And  it  was  true,”  said  Simone,  “I  was  avaricious.  I  denied  myself 
every  superfluity  or  luxury,  I  economized,  for  I  expected  you,  and  you 
came.  You  were  humble  on  that  occasion.  You  made  no  allusion  to  complete 
and  absolute  ruin,  you  only  talked  of  being  momentarily  incohvenienced. 
But  I,  who  knew  the  truth,  listened  to  you  in  sorrow.  I  entreated  you  to 
economize — to  lesson  your  expenditure.  I  advised  several  things.  You 
listened,  and  you  promised  a  total  reform,  and  ended  by  asking  for  four 
hundred  thousand  francs,  which  would  release  you  from  all  your  difficulties. 
It  was  an  enormous  sum,  it  constituted  the  savings  of  two  years,  and  my 
reason  told  me  that  as  for  freeing  you  it  was  a  mere  grain  of  sand.  How¬ 
ever  you  were  my  mother,  I  was  weak, .and  I  gave  you  the  money.” 

“  And  made  me  pay  dearly  enough  for  it  afterwards,”  muttered  the 
duchess. 

To  Raymond’s  surprise,  tears  came  to  Simone’s  eyes. 

“  The  next  day,”  she  said,  “  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  very  early.  When 
I  returned  at  noon,  joyfully  thinking  of  seeing  you,  I  was  told  that  you  had 
gone.  I  could  not  believe  it,  for  only  the  evening  before  we  were  making 
arrangements  together  for  your  settling  yourself  at  the  chateau.  But  it  was 
true,  you  were  gone,  and  you  had  left  behind  you  a  note  for  me,  saying  that 
a  telegram  had  summoned  you  to  Paris  for  a  great  charity  ball.  A  fortnight 
later  my  brother  wrote  to  me  to  send  him  twenty  thousand  francs  for  a  debt 
of  his.  I  sent  them.  The  next  month  you  wanted  a  trifle  for  dress-making — 
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five  hundred  louia — and  thus,  week  after  week  letters  kept  coming,  some¬ 
times  from  you,  sometimes  from  my  brother,  on  dfferent  pretexts,  but  all  of 
them  pressing  and  crying  for  money,  money !  ” 

Disturbed  by  Raymond’s  fixed  look,  Madame  de  Maillefert  tumedher  back 
on  him,  and  with  her  bands  clasped  on  her  knee,  beat  time  with  her  head  to 
a  tune  which  she  hummed  through  her  set  teeth. 

“ This  was  the  end  of  my  peace/’  resumed  Simone.  "Correspondence 
was  not  enough.  You  began  to  draw  on  me  at  sight.  I  soon  saw  that  this 
would  not  do,  so  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  should  not  pay  your  drafts,  but  you 
kept  on.  I  did  not  flinch.  I  refused  to  pay,  and  I  was  then  beset  by  your 
creditors.  At  all  events,  you  and  Philippe  had  still  treated  me  with  seeming 
kindness.  Sharp  recriminations,  bitter  reproaches,  and  hard  words  did  not 
pass  your  lips.  But  one  day  everything  became  changed,  and  you  appeared 
before  me  with  angry  eyes  and  threatening  lips.  You  did  not  say,  *  I  beg  of 
you/  you  said,  ‘  You  shall— I  insist.’  However  I  was  firm.  You  had  taken 
three  years’  savings  from  me,  and  I  asked  myself  if  I  ought  to  go  on.  I 
was  even  compelled  to  borrow  for  our  needs  here  at  the  time.  However,  there 
then  came  other  straits.  You  won  some  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  your  side.  They  called  me  a  child,  and  finally  I  agreed  to  send  you  ten 
thousand  francs  monthly.” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  wanted  to  seem  deaf  to  her  daughter’s  words,  but 
these  reproaches  were  too  much  for  her,  and  she  suddenly  burst  forth :  “  This 
is  disgraceful!  Ah !  Monsieur  Delorge,  you  remained  here  against  my  will. 
This  audacity  shall  cost  you  dear.” 

Meanwhile  Simone  continued :  “  Again  your  tactics  changed :  you  were 
once  more  the  tender,  caressing  mother,  professing  such  fondness  for  me 
that  you  could  not  live  without  me.  You  sighed  for  the  calm,  peaceful  life 
that  might  be  yours  if  I  would  consent  to  live  with  you  in  Paris.  You 
would  be  a  changed  woman,  you  said.  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I  managed 
your  house  I  could  do  more  with  two  hundred  thousand  francs  than  you 
could  with  a  million.  My  father  had  never  spent  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year,  and  yet  he  lived  like  a  true  nobleman.  However  a  few  words  dropped 
by  one  of  the  friends  you  brought  down  with  you  enlightened  me  in  season, 
wad.  I  told  you  I  could  not  leave  the  chateau.  Your  disappointment  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  your  mask  dropped,  and  you  showed  all  your  envy 
and  hate.  I  saw  that,  in  yours  and  Philippe’s  eyes,  I  was  a  legitimate  prey. 
You  pillaged  me,  you  pillaged  the  chateau.  You  carried  off  all  the  pictures, 
rare  tapestry,  and  carvings.  *  What  good  are  they  to  you  ?  ’  you  said,  as 
you  took  them.  Philippe  carried  off  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  belonged  to  him,  the  sole  male  heir.  I  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  as  many  of  them  represented  celebrated  persons,  he  would  sell 
them  at  a  high  price.” 

"That  is  false,”  cried  the  duchess. 

“  No,  madame,  he  did  sell  them,  and  I  bought  them  back.  But  why  so 
horrified  F  You  may  surely  traffic  with  the  portraits,  when  you  do  so  with 
the  name  you  bear.  Did  not  Philippe  sell  our  name  when  he  allowed  it  to 
be  printed  on  the  prospectus  of  some  speculative  enterprise  ?  Did  you  not 
sell  it  the  day  you  came  here  on  this  mission  P  You  wero  paid,  I  know  it ; 
and  if  ever  the  Tuileries  are  invaded  by  a  revolutionary  crowd,  your  receipt 
will  be  found  there.” 

As  pale  as  death  the  duchess  now  started  to  her  feet.  “  I  will  not  hear 
another  word,”  she  said. 

She  had  been  kept  in  her  chair  by  her  determination  not  to  leave  her 
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daughter  and  Raymond  alone  together;  but  now,  realizing  that  all  her 
efforts  were  useless,  she  turned  towards  him:  “You  insisted  on  remaining 
here,”  she  said,  “  against  my  will.  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  I  yield  the  place. 
Were  I  a  man  I  should  act  differently.”  .So  saying  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  bed-room,  but  before  retiring  she  turned,  for  Simone  had  just 
exclaimed :  “  I  have  yet  only  spoken  of  the  past.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  quickly  asked  the  duchess. 

“  I  have  something  to  say  of  the  present — of  this  last  visit  to  Maillefert— 
of  your  attempts  for  the  last  six  weeks - ” 

“Take  care,  Simone,  you  do  not  know  me  yeit,”  interrupted  the  duchess, 
but  seeing  that  her  daughter  was  determined  to  proceed,  she  abruptly 
returned  to  her  chair. 

“  On  the  very  evening  of  your  arrival,”  said  Simone,  “  you  said  to  me, 
not  in  these  words,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ‘  Give  us  the  half  of  all 
you  have  and  we  will  let  you  rest.’  And  but  for  my  oath,  most  gladly 
would  I  have  yielded.  Rest !  How  I  long  for  it !  I  promised  to  give  you 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  your  d€but  at  court  this  winter,  and  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  organize  the  fete  which  would  propitiate  your  mission  here.” 

Raymond  had  heard  a  great  deal,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
even  worse  to  come.  In  fact,  he  noticed  that  the  duchess  was  now  rather 
anxious  than  enraged. 

“This  was  our  position,  my  mother,”  continued  Simone,  “when,  on  the 
day  after  your  arrival,  an  event  took  place  which  will  affect  all  my  future 
life.”  She  stopped,  her  voice  failed  her,  and  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

“Mademoiselle !  ”  cried  Raymond. 

But  with  a  sad  smile  she  shook  her  head,  and  continued  :  “A  young  man 
of  the  neighbourhood,  dazzled  by  my  fortune,  had  annoyed  me  by  his 
attentions  and  letters,  and  ended  by  a  proposal  which  I  declined.  This 
person,  Monsieur  Bizet  de  ChSnehutte,  having  grossely  insulted  me,  a 
stranger  took  up  my  defence  ;  and  an  hour  after  the  scene  took  place,  it  was 
reported  to  your  friend  Cl^lie  by  her  maid.  It  was  in  this  way  I  knew  of  it, 
and  knew,  too,  that  a  duel  would  take  place  on  the  next  day.  The  ardent 
imagination  of  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  was  fired  by  the  idea  of  a  man 
risking  his  life  for  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  know.  She  kept  on  saying  to 
me  that  such  devotion  was  unusual.  I  was  moved,  touched,  and  grateful. 
There  was,  then,  I  thought,  one  being  in  the  world  who  was  interested  in 
the  poor  deserted  Simone.” 

“Simone!”  exclaimed  her  mother,  “you  are  ill,  my  child;  you  are  not 
yourself  to  talk  like  this.” 

“That  evening,”  the  girl  continued,  “my  prayers  were  longer  than 
usual.  I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  I  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  I  sent 
Saint- Jean  to  make  inquiries,  and  I  discovered  that  my  defender  was  one  of 
the  engineers  who  had  been  here  for  some  weeks.” 

“Of  course,”  said  her  mother,  with  a  nervous  laugh,  “it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  ask  yourself  if  your  unknown  defender  had  heard  of  your  fortune. 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  fought  for  a  dowerless  girl  ?  ” 

Simone  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this  insult.  “As  was  only  too 
natural,”  she  continued,  “I  earnestly  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
stranger  who  had  thus  undertaken  my  defence.  Your  ball  was  to  take  place, 
so  I  ordered  an  invitation  to  be  sent  to  him.” 

“Simone!  unhappy  girl!  By  the  name  you  bear,  I  command  you  to 
stop !  ”  cried  Madame  de  Maillefert. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “  Yes,  I  know  I  am  passing  the  bounds  of 
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propriety.  But  is  this  my  fault  ?  It  is  you — my  own  mother — who  have 
compelled  me  to  defend  my  honour  at  the  price  of  modesty.  But  you  have 
impelled  me  to  it — I  shall  tell  the  truth — I  shall  own  that  the  first  time  I 
saw  Monsieur  Delorge  I  felt  an  interest  in  him.  He  understood  my  sorrows, 
and  when  Philippe  was  at  the  card-table  that  dreadful  night,  he  realized 
what  I  felt.  However,  Monsieur  Delorge  did  not  please  you,  and  the  last  of 
your  guests  had  not  gone  when  you  began  reproaching  me  bitterly  for 
having  compromised  myself  by  dancing  with  him  after  refusing  others. 
Perhaps  you  were  right,  for  I  know  nothing  of  society  and  its  rules.” 

The  duchess  was  wild  with  impatience,  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  she 
dared  not  retire.  “  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?  ”  she  asked,  contemptously. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  this  explanation  may  go  on  for  ever !  ” 

“The  next  day,  mamma,  all  your  ideas  were  changed,  or  rather  the 
night  had  inspired  you  with  others.  You  were  now  delighted  with  Monsieur 
Delorge.  The  most  fulsome  praise  now  followed  scornful  jesting.  You 
wished  him  to  be  a  constant  guest  at  the  cMteau.  You  went  in  search  of 
him.  And  Philippe  agreed  with  you,  as  did  all  your  guests,  with  the 
exception— let  me  do  her  the  justice  to  say  so — of  Madame  de  Maumussy. 
My  heart  told  me  that  there  was  some  conspiracy  started.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  when  you  took  me  aside,  and  with  caresses  and  tender  entreaties, 
drew  my  secret  from  me? — when  you  said:  ‘Very  well — marry  him. 
Divide  your  property  with  your  brother,  and  I  will  throw  no  obstacle  in 
your  path !  ’  ” 

Raymond,  the  duchess,  and  Simone  were  so  excited  that  they  forgot  to  ' 
reflect  upon  the  strangeness  of  their  position  and  conversation.  However, 
the  girl  went  on  :  “  After  having  trafficked  with  everything  else,  you  now 
began  to  speculate  on  my  affections.  Poor  fool  that  I  was  !  I  allowed  you 
co  read  my  heart  like  an  open  book.  I  allowed  you  to  see  that  I  felt  I  had 
found  in  M.  Raymond  Delorge  an  honest  friend  whose  arm  would  sustain 
me.  You  know  that  I  said  to  myself  :  ‘He  will  accept  half  of  the  burden 
which  I  find  too  heavy.  For  my  sake  he  will  work  for  my  people.  He  will 
aid  me  with  his  advice  and  energy,  and  save  us  all !  *  ” 

Raymond  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  “Ah!  mademoiselle,”  he 
cried,  “ybu  judged  me  aright” 

But  Simone  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  Still  looking  her  mother  straight 
in  the  face,  she  continued  :  “  I  would  not  listen  to  your  bargaining.  I  told 
you  that  I  would  pay  no  such  price.  You  would  not  believO  me.  My 
energetic  protestations  only  brought  a  smile  to  your  lips,  and  you  said,  in 
an  ironical  tone,  ‘  You  will  think  better  of  it  when  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  become  the  wife  of  the  man  you  love  in  any  other  way.  Some  day 
you  will  come  on  your  knees  to  ask  my  consent,  and  may  be  my  terms  will 
be  harder  than  now.’  ” 

“Abominable !  ”  muttered  Raymond,  “  abominable  !” 

“  All  this  time,”  continued  Simone,  “  you,  my  mother,  did  your  best  to 
encourage  Monsieur  Delorge.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  him  then ;  but  to 
accuse  my  mother  seemed  a  crime  in  my  eyes,  and  so  I  could  do  nothing  but 
try  to  avoid  him.  I  felt  all  the  time,  however,  that  everything  was  not 
yet  finished.  I  felt  that  you  .had  only  closed  your  door  to  this  gentleman 
because  you  had  not  renounced  the  hope  of  conquering  me.  And  if  my  own 
presentiments  had  not  warned  me,  your  friend,  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy, 
would  have  done  so.” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  started.  “  Cl^lie  !  Did  Cl^lie  tell  you  that - ” 

She  stopped  short.  “  Tell  me  what  ?  ”  asked  her  daughter.  The  mother 
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did  not  reply.  Then  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  vibrating  with  lawful  indigna¬ 
tion.  Simone  resumed  the  recapitulation  of  her  wrongs  :  “  That  a  mother, 
basely  jealous  of  her  daughter,  should  overwhelm  her  with  insults,  has  been 
occasionally  seen.  That  an  extravagant  brother  should  ruin  his  sister  and 
take  her  last  louis  from  her,  may  be  imagined.  And  that  a  mother  and 
a  brother  should  league  together  against  a  poor  girl,  and  murder  her  to 
gain  possession  of  her  money,  is  a  possibility.  But  that  a  brother  and  a 
mother  should  deliberately,  methodically,  and  with  patent  premeditation, 
dishonour  their  sister  and  their  daughter,  is  absolutely  beyond  belief.” 

The  duchess  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  expired  in  her  throat. 

“  And  yet  this  is  what  you  did — you,  my  mother,  and  Philippe,  my 
brother.  You  thought  that  between  my  reputation  and  the  oath  I  had 
sworn  to  my  father  I  should  not  hesitate,  and  that  to  regain  my  honour,  lost 
through  you,  I  should  abandon  the  prize  you  coveted.  And  you  went  about 
with  an  air  of  the  most  hypocritical  grief,  saying  that  I,  Simone  de  Maille- 
fert,  your  own  daughter,  was  the  mistress  of  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge.” 

Shaken  from  head  to  foot  by  absolute  convulsions  of  rage,  Madame  de 
Maillefert  tore  the  lace  from  her  peignoir  in  handfulls.  “  It  is  false !  ”  she 
cried  “it  is  an  abominable  calumny Never  did  Philippe  or  I  say 
anything  so  atrocious !  ” 

But  Raymond  walked  straight  towards  her,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
exclaimed— “  You  did  precisely  say  that  to  Madame  de  Larehere,  and  she 
repeated  it.” 

“  Madame  de  Larehere  lied !  ” 

“  No  one  repeated  it  to  me,  mamma,”  retorted  Simone,  “  I  heard  you 
say  it.” 

“  You  heard  it !  Then  why  did  you  not  deny  it  ?  ” 

The  poor  child  shook  her  head.  “What  would  have  been  the  good? 
Because  my  honour  was  gone  should  I  compromise  yours  ?  Who  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  mother  could  caluminate  her  daughter !  I  was  silent,  and  if  I 
have  spoken  to-day  it  is  because  you  have  compelled  me  to  do  so — it  is 
because  I  wish  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge  to  know  us  as  we  are — you  and 
I — before  we  separate  for  ever.” 

The  duchess  looked  at  Raymond  and  at  Simone  as  they  stood  side  by 
side.  “You  refuse  your  consent,  do  you  ?  ”  she  said.  “Remember  that  the 
blame  will  be  yours  whatever  may  happen.”  And  then  she  passed  into  her 
bedroom,  slamming  the  door  after  her  with  such  violence  that  a  mirror  was 
thrown  down  and  shattered. 


V. 


Simone  sank  into  a  chair,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  “I  am  lost, 
indeed  !  ”  she  cried. 

Raymond  repeated  her  words  as  if  he  did  not  understand  their  meaning 
“  What  a  woman  this  duchess  is !  ”  he  murmured ;  but  suddenly  remember¬ 
ing  that  these  were  the  last  moments  he  might  ever  pass  with  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  them.  And  he  bent  over  her  and 
tried  to  take  her  hand.  She  started  and  looked  up  at  him  with  wild  and 
haggard  eyes.  “  You  heard  your  mother  ?  ”  he  said. 

“Alas!  yes,”  gasped  the  poor  child,  between  her  sohs. 

“She  will  bever  forgive  your  just  indignation — Bhe  will  never  pardon 
you  for  having  heard  what  she  said." 
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“  Never !  ” 

“  She  will  avenge  herself  in  some  way,  and  who  can  tell  what  terrible 
extremities  her  vindictive  hatred  will  impell  her  to  P  ” 

“  Alas  !  ”  the  girl  replied,  “  I  have  the  worst  to  fear.” 

“Then,  we  .must  take  a  decisive  step,”  said  Raymond.  “Do  you 
trustme  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  grieved  surprise  and  her  face  flushed.  *  ‘  After 
all  that  has  passed,”  she  murmured,  “  how  can  you  ask  that  question  ?  ” 

Raymond’s  heart  beat  quickly.  “  Then,”  he  eagerly  replied,  “  instead 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attack.  Madame  de  Maifiefert  desires  your  capi¬ 
tal.  Refuse  her  the  income  unless  she  gives  her  consent.  Tell  her  firmly 
that  she  shall  not  have  a  louis  until  she  had  granted  it.” 

Simone  withdrew  her  hand.  “  No,  I  cannot  do  that,”  she  cried. 

“  But  it  means  safety.” 

“  That  may  be,  but  it  would  also  be  answering  their  shameful  behaviour 
by  a  shameful  act.  My  property  is  not  my  own.  I  simply  hold  it  in  trust. 
It  belongs  by  right  to  my  mother  and  brother.  I  have  no  right  to  deprive 
them  of  it.” 

Hope  fled  from  Raymond’s  heart.  “  You  would  not  need  to  deprive 
them  of  it,”  he  answered.  “  The  very  moment  that  your  mother  believes  you 
to  be  in  earnest,  she  will  yield.” 

“  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  my  mother.” 

“I  know  that  she  must  have  money — that  she  must  have  it  at  any 
price.” 

“  That  is  true ;  but  her  pride  and  her  obstinacy  are  even  greater  than  her 
covetousness.’  ’ 

“She  will  yield,”  repeated  Raymond. 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  Simone’s  lips.  “  You  think  me  braver  than  I 
am,”  she  said.  “  I  could  never  have  the  courage  to  say  that  to  my  mother. 
I  have  never  opposed  her  except  passively.  , I  ask  myself  even  now  how  I 
have  dared  to  speak  as  I  have  done  to-day.” 

“  Then  you  intend  to  remain  here,”  asked  Raymond. 

“Alas!” 

“In  the  power  of  a  woman  who  hates  you — whom  no  consideration  can 
restrain - ” 

“Where  should  I  go  ?*’ 

A  sudden  inspiration,  sent,  as  Raymond  believed,  directly  from  heaven, 
flashed  through  his  mind.  “  Listen  to  me,”  he  cried  :  “  You  can  place  this 
fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  business,  who  will  manage  it  according  to 
your  directions,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  your  mother.” 

“And  1^ - ” 

“  You,”  repeated  Raymond,  and  kneeling  at  Simone’s  feet  he  caught  hold 
of  her  hands,  and  continued  breathlessly,  intoxicated  with  hope  and  love — 
“You,”  he  said,  ‘  *  will  take  my  arm,  and  this  very  moment,  go  with  me  out 
of  the  cMteau.” 

“  Go  away  with  you  P  ” 

“Yes — I  will  take  you  to  my  mother,  who  is  a  good  brave  woman — to 
my  sister,  who  is  the  best  and  purest  of  girls,  and  sustained  by  them,  you 
will  wait  for  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  your  hand  without 
your  mother’s  consent.”  He  forgot,  poor  boy,  that  only  the  evening  before 
he  had  been  filled  with  terror  at  thinking  of  what  his  mother  would  say. 
when  she  heard  of  his  marriage  plans. 

“  It  is  utterly  impossible !  ”  said  Simone, 
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“  And  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  would  give  to  my  mother’s  calumny  an  appearance  of  truth, 
• — because  these  calumnies  would  follow  me  to  your  house — because  Madame 
Delorge,  who  might  he  willing  to  give  an  asylum  to  her  son’s  betrothed 
would  refuse  it  to  a  woman  who  is  called  his  mistress.” 

Hearing  a  door  open,  Raymond  started  to  his  feet.  The  duchess’s  maid 
stood  on  the  threshold  with  a  most  detestable  smile  on  her  face,  as  she  said  : 
“  I  beg  pardon — if  I  had  known ” 

“What  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked  Raymond  sternly. 

“  The  Baron  de  Boursonne  sent  to  ask,  sir,  if  you  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  waiting  ?  ” 

“  Tell  the  baron  that  I  will  be  with  him  presently.  Go  at  once.” 

She  left  the  room,  but  her  impudent  smile  stung  Raymond  like  a  poisoned 
arrow.  “God  only  knows  what  this  impudent  creature  will  say,”  he 
remarked. 

“My  mother  sent  her,  I  am  sure,”  rejoined  Simone  ;  and  as  her  arms  fell 
to  her  side  with  a  weary  gesture,  she  added — “  What  does  it  all  matter  P  ” 

A  conviction  of  his  own  powerlessness  weighed  like  lead  on  Raymond’s 
heart.  “And  it  is  I,”  he  said,  “who  have  brought  all  these  cruel  sufferings 
on  you.  It  is  I,  who  would  give  my  very  life  for  you,  who  brings  these  tears 
to  your  eyes.  Oh !  forgive  me  !  I  am  mad  and  selfish.  The  very  day  when  I 
saw  you  for  the  first  time,  that  day  when  I  knew  I  loved  you  with  my  whole 
heart,  I  ought  to  have  turned  and  fled.  Did  I  not  know  what  fatal  cdfee 
was  on  me  ?  Has  not  experience  shown  me  that  I  bring  misery  with  me 
wherever  I  turn  ?  ” 

Simone  sat  listening  with  colourless  trembling  lips,  and  a  scarlet  spot  on 
either  cheek. 

.“Yes,  I  ought  to  have  gone  at  once,”  continued  Raymond,  “and  one 
evening  I  said  to  myself  I  will  go  to-morrow.  The  morrow  came,  and  I 
lacked  the  courage.  My  life  had  been  one  long  agony.  I  saw  all  at  once 
the  sun  of  happiness  rising  for  I  loved  you.  I  ventured  to  believe  that  I 
could  win  your  love.  I  forgot  all  the  past  and  the  future  in  my 
new-born  hope.  At  times,  I  unquestionably  seemed  very  strange  to 
you.  I  was  strange — I  was  afraid  of  myself.  I  adored  you,  and  I 
dreaded  lest  the  secret  should  escape  my  lips,  lest  you  should  read  it  in  my 
eyes.” 

Simone  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  But 
he  went  on  with  growing  vehemence — “  I  loved  you  and  your  mere  presence 
paralyzed  my  brain.  Under  your  eyes  the  words  died  away  on  my  lips. 
The  rustle  of  your  dress  sent  the  blood  to  my  face.  Ah !  what  violence  I 
did  myself  not  to  fall  at  your  feet  and  say,  ‘  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  ’ 
Sometimes  I  fancied  I  could  read  in  your  eyes  what  I  wished  to 
read  in  them,  and  I  left  the  ch&teau  intoxicated  with  joy,  to  return  and  find 
but  icy  indifference,  if  not  disdain.”  Simone  tried  to  stop  him.  But  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  ‘  ‘  One  evening  we  were  with  your  mother  driving,  and  she  dropped 
me  at  the  bridge.  As  I  said  good-night,  you  leaned  from  the  carriage  and 
extended  your  hand.  I  took  it  and  fancied  I  felt  a  slight  pressure,  which  I 
regarded  as  a  promise  and  an  oath.  I  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor  watching 
the  carriage  drive  off  until  you  were  out  of  sight,  saying  to  myself  :  4  Is  it 
true  ?  ’  ” 

Blushing  and  confused,  Simone’s  lips  parted,  and  she. cried:  “Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  that  I  love  you,  Raymond  P  No,  I  am  proud  to 
own  it.” 
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Raymond  turned  pale. 

“  Great  God!”  lie  exclaimed,  “I  thank  you.  This  moment  makes 
amends  for  all  the  past.”  And  delirious  with  happiness,  he  caught  Simone 
in  his  arms  and  covered  her  fair  hair  with  kisses. 

But  she  quickly  released  herself.  “  Ah !”  she  cried,  “  do  you  not  know 
that  time  is  flying  ?  Do  you  forget  that  my  mother’s  hatred  creates  ay 
unconquerable  barrier  between  us  P” 

Raymond’s  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  “There  are  no  insurmountable 
barriers  to  a  love  like  ours.” 

Simone  shook  her  head.  “  The  doors  of  Maillefert  are  closed  to  you,  and 
we  are  separated.” 

Raymond’s  face  fell.  “And  you,”  he  said,  in  a  dreary  tone,  “are  in 
the  power  of  my  enemies — in  the  same  house  as  Combelaine,  Verdale,  and 
the  Maumussys.  But  why  are  they  here  P  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  For  nothing  specially,  I  believe.  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  comes  for 
his  wife,  and  his  two  friends  accompany  him.” 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  “Tour  mother  is  unscrupulous.  These  men 
may  be  her  accomplices.” 

“Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  answered  Simone.  “I  shall  be  on  my 
guard.”  But  she  stopped  short,  for  she  could  hear  her  mother  and  Philippe 
speaking  in  the  next  room.  “  Ply !  ”  she  said.  Raymond  threw  back  his 
he%d  haughtily. 

'  “  Yes,  instantly !”  she  added.  “  Will  you  agonize  me  by  letting  me  see 
you  and  my  brother  armed  against  each  other  p  I  will  write  to  you ;  we 
will  meet  again.  But  if  you  love  me,  you  will  go  now.” 

Simone  was  quite  right.  Had  he  found  himself  just  then  face  to  face 
with  Philippe,  stimulated  by  the  duchess,  there  would  have  been  one  of 
those  quarrels  which  can  end  only  in  mortal  combat.  Still  he  did  not  move. 
The  word  “fly”  nailed  his  feet  to  the  floor — for  it  seemed  suggestive  of 
cowardice.  There  was  evidently  an  angry  discussion  going  on  between  the 
mother  and  son,  for  they  spoke  in  loud  voices.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  Simone 
clasped  her  hands  entreatingly.  “  Raymond,”  she  cried,  piteously,  “  pray 
go  !  Listen  to  me  rather  than  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  pride.” 

He  yielded.  “I  obey  you,”  he  replied,  not  without  some  bitterness. 
“  I  go — carrying  with  me  the  conviction  that  your  honour,  your  life,  are 
imperilled.  How  am  I  to  know  how  you  are  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  have  word  from  me  every  day.” 

“  You  promise  it  ?  ” 

“  I  swear  it  ?  ”  answered  Simone,  raising  her  hand  and  speaking  in  a 
grave  and  ringing  voice. 

“  God  help  us!  ”  said  Raymond,  as  he  kissed  Simone’s  forehead;  “for  He 
alone  can  save  us !”  And  then  he  left  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  heights  of  joy,  only  to  be  cast  down  again  to  the  depths  of 
despair. 

He  tried  to  compose  himself,  as  he  expected  to  meet  the  assassins  of  his 
father  face  to  face,  and  he  was  going  slowly  down  the  marble  stairs  when  at 
a  turn  he  suddenly  came  upon  Madame  de  Maumussy.  She  had  just  returned 
from  riding;  her  complexion  was  bright  from  exercise,  and  her  superb 
black  eyes,  full  of  life  and  energy,  sparHed  under  the  brim  of  the  masculine 
hat  she  wore.  With  one  hand  Bhe  held  up  her  riding-habit,  while  in  the 
other  she  carried  her  gloves  and  whip.  Raymond  stood  against  the  wall  to 
allow  her  to  pass.  But  she  stood  still,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
“  Why,”  she  said,  abruptly — “  why  do  you  look  like  that  ? ” 
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Was  this  woman  Madame  de  Maillefert’s  accomplice,  and  what  part  did 
fihe  play  in  the  intrigue  which  was  progressing  around  Simone  ?  This  was 
what  Raymond  could  not  divine.  He  simply  knew  that  Madame  de 
Maumussy  had  been  taken  into  the  duchesse’s  confidence,  and  that  he  there¬ 
fore,  had  no  reason  to  conceal  the  events  of  the  morning  from  her.  “  I  look 
like  this,  madame,  because  I  have  just  asked  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  for 
the  hand  of  her  daughter.” 

“You  have?”  cried  Madame  de  Maumussy,  starting. 

“Yes,  madame.” 

“  And  the  dear  duchess  refused  you  ?  ” 

“  She  made  impossible  conditions.” 

A  disdainful  smile  curled  the  lady’s  lips.  “Madame  de  Maillefert 
exacted  her  daughter’s  fortune,  probably.” 

“  Her  daughter’s  capital — yes.” 

“  And  you  would  not  relinquish  it  ?  ” 

“  I  would  not  ?  Good  heavens,  madame !  ” 

“  Then  Simone  would  not - ’  ’  insisted  the  young  duchess.  And  with 

an  air  of  disgust  she  continued  :  “I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  rapacity 
and  love  of  money  which  this  family  exhibit.  They  care  for  nothing  but 
money,  think  only  of  money,  talk  about  it,  quarrel  over  it,  and  then  are  only 
reconciled  through  it.  It  is  simply  revolting  !  ’  ’ 

Raymond  could  not  bear  this.  “You  know  very  well,”  he  said,  “that 
Mademoiselle  Simone  is  unselfishness  itself.” 

“  Then  why  does  she  not  divide  her  fortune  with  her  brother  P  ” 

“  She  gives  her  entire  income  to  her  mother  and  brother,  but  she  is  bound 
by  an  oath  not  to  dispose  of  her  capital.  ’  ’ 

The  duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  Say,  rather,  that  she  is  determined 
to  manage  and  control,  save  and  order.  She  is  just  like  the  others  in  her 
love  of  money.  An  oath,  indeed  !  Women  who  love  don’t  care  much  for 
oaths.  Simone  has  too  much  head  to  be  endowed  with  much  heart.  She  is 
one  of  those  girls  who,  according  to  the  chances  of  life,  become  heroines  or 
martyrs  ;  but  wives  or  mistresses — never  !” 

Raymond  shuddered;  but  to  all  appearance  he  was  unmoved.  “You 
bate  Mademoiselle  Simone,”  he  said. 

“  I  hate  her  !  Why  on  earth  should  I  hate  her  ?  ” 

Raymond  could  not  tell  her  why,  although  he  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  truth.  “  If  you  do  not  hate  her,”  he  said,  “why  do  you  speak  of  her 
want  of  heart  ?  Why  do  you  not  come  to  her  assistance  ?  She  is 
wretched.” 

“  About  as  wretched  as  this  marble  on  which  we  stand !”  . 

“  W  ould  it  not  be  a  noble  act  on  your  part  to  help  this  poor  child  who  is 
so  abominably  persecuted  ?  You  are  all-powerful  with  your  hostess.  She 
fears  you,  and  wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  you.”  He  was  entreating 
her.  He,  the  son  of  General  Delorge,  was  imploring  a  favour  of  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  de  Maumussy.  “  I  am  filled  with  fear,”  he  continued,  “  when  I 
think  of  the  covetousness  of  the  duchess  and  her  son.” 

Madame  de  Maumussy  averted  her  eyes.  “  Perhaps,”  said  she,  “  if  this 
y»o Kg  lady’s  security  and  peace  of  mind  are  of  such  importance  to  you,  you 
had  better  give  her  up  entirely - ” 

“  And  why  ?  Give  me  a  reason.” 

“  I  have  none  to  give  ;  but  believe  me  my  advice  is  good.” 

Raymond  darted  at  the  young  duchess  one  of  those  searching  glances 
which  are  calculated  to  draw  the  truth  from  the  innermost  depths  of  the 
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soul.  u  Can  I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  advice  coming  from  you?”  he 
ashed. 

“And  why  not?  Ah!  because  I  am  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  and 
because  I  know  your  story,  Monsieur  Delorge !  ”  And  snapping  her  whip 
with  an  air  of  superb  insolence,  she  added  :  Am  I  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  P  He  is  my  husband,  to  be  sure,  but  did  I  choose 
him?  Do  his  hates  or  his  likings  affect  m'e  in  any  way?  I  am  not 
Mademoiselle  Simone ;  I  am  Cl 4 lie !  What  do  I  care  for  the  Duke  de 
Maumussy  ?  Let  me  meet  to-morrow  a  man  whom  I  love  and  who  loves 
me  and  you  will  see,  duchess  as  I  am,  that  I  will  take  his  arm  and  boldly 
proclaim  him  as  my  lover.” 

Her  hearer  was  confounded  by  her  audacity,  for  she  spoke  very  loudly,  in 
a  clear  ringing  voice,  careless  of  the  fact  that  the  hall  below  was  filled  with 
servants.  “  Believe  me,  Monsieur  Delorge,”  she  continued,  “  it  is  ^  friend 
who  speaks  to  you.  Give  up  Simone  ;  it  is  for  her  interest  and  for  your  own 
that  you  must  forget  her.”  And  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  she  gathered 
up  the  ample  folds  of  her  skirt,  rapidly  ascended  the  few  remaining  steps 
and  disappeared. 

The  young  man  looked  after  her,  utterly  bewildered  by  the  events  of  the 
morning.  Was  the  young  duchess  mocking  him,  or  did  she  love  him,  and 
did  she  hate  Simone  on  account  of  that  P  Plausible  as  this  last  explanation 
was,  he  did  not  care  to  admit  it,  on  account  of  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  it  placed  him.  “  I  see  distinctly  that  she  has  something  against 
Simone,”  he  muttered.  “But  whatP  Who  can  divine  what  detestable 
ideas  may  have  been  put  in  her  head  by  her  hostess  P  ”  He  asked  himself 
why  he  should  not  fight  his  enemies  with  their  own  weapons.  What  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  promising,  and  not  keeping  his  promises  P  What  prevented 
him  from  pretending  to  give  up  Simone,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  young 
duchess  and  extracting  her  secret  from  her  P  Yes ;  but  Simone,  so  proud 
and  dignified,  would  never  lend  herself  to  this  degrading  comedy,  and  he 
would  be  left  to  play  it  alone.  Disgust  would  overcome  him,  and  he  would 
drop  his  mask  long  before  it  was  time  to  do  so.  “  No — no,”  he  said ;  "  better 
be  dupes  ourselves  than  that.”  And,  in  haste  to  quit  the  chateau,  he  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  and  crossed  the  vestibule  to  the  room,  where  he  had  left  the 
baron,  and  the  door  of  which  was  open. 

Seeing  that  his  friend  was  there  with  two  other  persons,  he  hesitated. 
Near  one  of  the  windows  there  sat  a  man  who  was  carelessly  reading  a  news¬ 
paper,  now  and  anon  casting  an  impatient  glance  out  of  doors,  where  the 
rain  was  falling  slowly  but  persistently.  It  was  De  Maumussy.  He  had 
aged  considerably.  His  hair  was  much  thinner,  and  very  gray ;  his  eyes 
had  lost  their  cynical  flash  ;  his  cheeks  hung  loose ;  while  the  deep  wrinkles 
on  his  temples  and  his  compressed  lips  revealed  the  devouring  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  brilliant  and  envied  existence.  Raymond’s  heart  swelled 
with  rage  at  the  sight  of  this  man  who  was  one  of  his  father’s  murderers  ; 
and  averting  his  glance  and  looking  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  he  espied 
Verdale,  Roberjot’s  former  friend,  talking  with  the  baron. 

Yerdale  was  no  longer  the  lank  unappreciated  architect,  who  had  once 
dragged  his  huge  portfolio  full  of  disdained  plans  and  sketches  about  with 
him  through  Paris.  Success  glowed  on  his  face,  and  at  each  movement  he 
seemed  to  burst  with  prosperity,  like  a  bag  filled  too  plentifully  with  gold. 
M.  de  Boursonne  was  speaking  to  the  architect  in  that  tone  of  quiet  imper¬ 
tinence  which  he  always  used  with  people  who  displeased  him.  “  I  have 
known  you,  sir,  by  reputation  for  a  long  time,”  he  said.  “  The  part  you 
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played  in  the  transformation  of  Paris  is  too  considerable  for  you  not  to  be 
well  known.  Besides,  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of  by  your  early  companions  at 
school.”  Yerdale’s  annoyance  was  very  evident.  “  You  have  pulled  down 
a  great  deal,”  continued  the  baron. 

“  Only  where  it  was  necessary,  sir.  Sunshine  and  air  were  needed — is  it 
not  health  and  wealth  to  let  floods  of  light  into  the  narrow,  unhealthy,  ill¬ 
smelling  lanes  of  old  Paris  f  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  I  read  that  in  the  reports.” 

“  Those  reports  were  but  the  feeble  expression  of  the  truth.” 

“  Oh!  of  course.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  pulling  down  is 
better  from  a  financial  view  than  putting  up.  I  mean  it  is  more  of  a  money¬ 
making  business.  I  have  built — Heaven  knows  how  many  bridges  and  via¬ 
ducts,  turned  out  any  number  of  docks,  and  miles  on  miles  of  canals,  but 
where  am  I  ?  I  have  never  made  more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  francs  in 
a  year.” 

“But  you  are  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour !  ” 

“  And  you  will  be  one  too.” 

“  Very  true ;  but - ” 

“Moreover,  after  pulling  down  more  than  I  have  ever  built,  you  have 
made  a  fortune  of  several  millions.” 

The  baron  thought  he  was  teasing  Verdale,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
positively  torturing  him.  ‘  *  Is  success  a  crime  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  architect  bitterly. 

The  engineer  laughed.  “Not  in  my  eyes,  I  assure  you;  for  I  know 
nothing  more  respectable  than  a  fortune  honestly  and  laboriously  acquired — 
one  of  those  fortunes  each  silver-piece  of  which  represents  some  task  accom¬ 
plished  or  some  privation  endured.” 

Raymond  had  heard  steps  behind  him  in  the  corridor.  To  have  yielded 
to  Simone’s  entreaties,  and  then  to  be  found  below  by  the  young  duke,  was 
worse  than  to  have  remained  up  stairs.  And  surmounting  the  horror  which 
M.  de  Maumussy  inspired  him,  he  entered  the  room. 

The  baron  turned  on  hearing  him  enter,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Ah  !  my  dear 
Delorge,  you  have  come  at  last?  I  really  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten 
me,  and  had  gone  off  without  me.” 

“Did  not  the  maid  tell  you  that  I  would  be  with  you  in  a  few  moments  ?  ” 

“What  maid  ?” 

“  The  same  one  you  sent  to  me.” 

The  baron  looked  quite  wild.  “I  haven’t  sent  a  soul,”  he  answered. 

Simone  was  right,  then.  It  was  her  mother  who  had  despatched  the 
impudent  servant  girl.  But  Raymond  had  no  time  for  comment,  for  De 
Maumussy  had  laid  down  his  newspaper,  and  coming  forward  said  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  studied  politeness  :  “  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken - ” 

Raymond  recoiled  involuntarily  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  sees  a  ser¬ 
pent  rear  its  head  in  his  path.  “  The  son  of  General  Delorge — yes,  sir  P  ” 
he  replied.  His  tone  was  full  of  hatred,  but  the  duke  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it. 

“  Perhaps  you  do  not  recognize  me  ?  ”  he  said,  blandly. 

“You  are  the  friend  of  M.  de  Combelaine,  are  you  not?  You  are  the 
Duke  de  Maumussy,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met.” 

“  It  will  be  seventeen  years  the  day  after  to-morrow  that  I  saw  you  for  the 
first  time,  Bir,  and  under  circumstances  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  It 
was  three  dayB  after  the  murder  of  my  father  I  ” 
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Instead  of  evinoing  the  slightest  indignation,  the  duke  shook  his  head 
sadly.  “  Ah !  ”  he  muttered,  “  still  the  same  unjust  accusation.” 

Raymond  did  not  notice  these  words.  “You  then  had  the  unheard  of 
audacity,”  he  continued,  “to  present  yourself  before  my  mother  to  offer 
her  a  pension — the  price  of  blood.” 

“  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  conscience,  sir.  A  great  and  terrible  misfor¬ 
tune  had  come  to  you,  and  I  sought  to  soften  its  consequences  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  serve  you.  ” 

“Yes,  so  you  said  then.  It  was  easy  to  say  it  to  a  defenceless  womar 
and  helpless  child.” 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  duke’s  lips.  “Excuse  me!”  he  replied, 
“you  had  one  defender,  and  a  terrible  one  he  was,  too — an  old  servant,  who 
threatened  me  with  a  pistol,  and  who  really  wished  to  kill  me.” 

“  And  who,  but  for  my  mother,  would  have  done  so.  You  will  never  see 
death  so  near  you  again  but  once.” 

The  baron  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  more  excited  Raymond  became, 
the  more  conciliatory  his  antagonist  showed  himself.  “  Nevertheless,”  said 
the  duke,  “my  feelings  towards  you  are  still  unchanged.  I  should  be  as 
glad  to  serve  you  to-day  as  I  was  then.” 

“  Nor  am  I  changed  !  ”  Raymond  answered,  fiercely ;  “  I  believe  to-day, 
as  I  did  then — in  the  future.  The  distance  which  separated  us  then  has 
diminished — you  are  not  so  high,  nor  I  so  low.” 

M.  de  Maumussy  replied  in  a  gentle  tone  :  “  Heaven  is  my  witness  that 
I  came  to  you  with  the  kindest  motives.” 

“  Kindest  motives  !”  cried  Raymond.  “  Have  you  forgotten  everything  ? 
Do  you  forget  that  to-day  is  the  1st  of  December,  1869.  Has  no  voice  ever 
awakened  you  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  threats  of  vengeance  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  seventeen  years  ago  my  father,  General  Delorge  fell — 
murdered  in  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  ?  ” 

But  the  baron  clutched  his  arm  impatiently.  “  Come,”  he  said,  “  Come.” 

Raymond  followed  him  to  the  door ;  and  when  his  hand  was  on  the  knob 
he  turned  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  Maumussy  :  “  As  for  myself,  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  the  reappearance  of  Laurent  Cornevin !  ” 

The  servants  had  heard  something  of  this  altercation,  and  they  looked 
after  the  two  gentlemen  with  a  singular  expression.  The  baron  was  furious, 
and  as  they  went  down  the  avenue  he  exclaimed ;  “  I  swear,  Raymond,  I  am 
almost  of  De  Maumussy’s  opinion.  I  think  you  are  mad.  What  on  earth 
is  the  use  of  this  quarrel — and  these  threats  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  There  is  none,  I  suppose — but  the  sight  of  this  man  puts  me  ou£  of 
myself.  Any  one  less  cowardly  than  Combelaine  would  send  me  a  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “First  of  all,”  he  said,  “tell  me 
what  took  place  while  I  was  waiting  for  you.”  And  when  Raymond  told 
him  he  remarked:  “Do  you  realize  that  a  reconciliation  with  this  man 
would  insure  your  marrying  Simone  ?  ”  - 

Raymond  started.  “I  never  thought  of  that.  But  at  that  price! 
Never !  I  would  sooner  renounce  her !  ” 


VI. 

The  two  friends  were  drenched  to  the  skin  when  they  reached  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  Master  Beru  declared  that  he  could  not  understand  why  they  had 
not  been  kept  at  the  chateau,  or  at  least  sent  back  in  a  carnage.  “  If 
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Madame  de  Maillefert’s  friends  came  down  to  have  any  shooting1,”  he  added, 
“they  will  have  their  labour  for  their  pains,  for  the  weather  threatens  to  be 
very  bad !  ” 

The  innkeeper  had  touched  on  the  very  point  which  puzzled  the  baron. 
Why  had  these  men  come  to  the  chateau  in  the  month  of  December  ?  They 
had  certainly  not  abandoned  Paris,  and  their  interests  there,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  travelling1  together.  In  fact,  De  Combelaine  and  Maumussy 
hated  each  other  cordially,  and  were  only  bound  together  by  their  past  com¬ 
plicity.  Verdale,  moreover,  had  too  often  refused  to  lend  them  money  to 
seek  their  society  with  any  especial  eagerness.  There  was  some  milk  in  the 
cocoa-nut  no  doubt,  and  their  presence  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  new 
combination  devised  by  the  duchess,  and  directed  against  her  daughter’s 
fortune.  “  Why, too,”  thought  the  baron,  “should  De  Maumussy  have  been 
so  patient  under  the  accusations  which  Raymond  flung  so  hotly  in  his  face. 
It  was  very  strange.  He  evidently  had  an  idea  or  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  reasons  which  you  are  ignorant  of  for  fearing  you.” 

“May  it  not  be,”  asked  Raymond,  “that  he  thinks  the  empire  stands 
less  firmly  than  it  did  ?  ” 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1869,  the  gilding  on  many  of  the 
imperial  idols  had  been  roughly  effaced  by  the  talented  pamphleteer  Henri 
Rochefort.  The  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  had  each 
had  their  page  in  La  Lanterne.  A  terrible  page,  which  particularized  little, 
but  every  phrase  in  which  was  an  accusation,  and  each  word  a  threat.  De 
Combelaine  wished  to  challenge  Rochefort,  but  De  Maumussy,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  affected  to  laugh,  for  he  well  knew  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
keep  quiet,  and  prompt  no  talk  about  himself.  Again,  “  the  black  specks  on 
the  sky,”  to  which  the  emperor  had  alluded  in  a  celebrated  speech,  developed 
into  terrible  clouds,  charged  with  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  Once 
jnore  did  the  government  feel  the  periodical  necessity  of  “  doing  something.” 
'Some  were  eager  for  a  coup  d'etat  to  sweep  away  all  the  liberties  which  had 
been  conceded  after  seventeen  years’  struggle.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  “  to  crown  the  edifice,”  hoping  that  this  erection,  the  Second  Empire, 
founded  on  the  bloodshed  of  December,  would  be  solid  enough  to  support 
the  crown  of  liberty. 

After  dinner  at  the  Rising  Sun,  while  the  two  engineers  were  sitting  by 
the  fire,  the  postman  brought  in  an  extremely  bulky  letter.  It  came  from 
Jean  Comevin,  and  was  dated  Australia,  having  been  sent  on  by  the 
obliging  lawyer,  M.  Roberjot.  “It  seems  as  if  no  emotion  were  to  be 
spared  me  to-day,”  muttered  Raymond. 

The  baron  took  up  the  letter.  “  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?”  he  asked,  and 
hardly  waiting  for  a  reply  he  tore  it  open,  and  began  to  peruse  it  aloud : 
“To  all  my  dear  Friends — At  last  after  hundreds  of  disappointments — 
after  months  of  anxiety  aud  suspense,  I  have  something  positive  to  tell. 
Read  and  judge  for  yourselves.  The  last  time  I  wrote  I  was  at  the  hotel  in 
Melbourne,  awaiting  the  return  of  P4cheira,  the  banker,  from  the  gold 
mines.  Twice  a  day  I  went  to  his  office  to  know  if  he  had  returned,  but 
the  answer  was  always  the  same.  ‘We  have  not  heard  from  him,’  said  one 
or  another  of  the  clerks.  ‘  He  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  Ballarat.’  I  was 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of  going  in  search  of  my  man,  when  yesterday 
morning  who  should  call  on  me  but  the  head  clerk.  ‘  My  master  came  last 
night,’  he  said,  ‘  and  he  is  waiting  for  you.’  In  a  moment  I  was  ready,  and 
rushing  through  the  streets,  as  if  I  were  crazy,  I  entered  P^cheira’s  office. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  vary  handsome  fellow,  about  forty,  with  a  keen  eye,  and 
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abrupt  manners,  but  still  with  every  intention  of  being  polite.  As  soon  as 
X  entered,  bo  held  out  bis  hand  as  to  an  old  acquaintance.  ‘You  are 
Comevin’s  son?’  he  said.  ‘Which  are  you?  L4on  or  Jean?’  I  nearly 
fell  from  my  chair  at  the  idea  of  this  man  knowing  our  names.  ‘  I  am  J ean, 
sir,’  I  said.  He  smiled.  ‘  Then  you  are  the  painter  ?  ’  ‘  How  do  you  know 
that  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  I  do  know  it,  and  in  the  same  way  I  know  that  your 
brother  has  been  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  is  now  an  engineer ; 
that  your  good,  worthy  mother  has  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  the  Rue 
do  la  Chaussee  d’Antin ;  and  that  you  have  three  sisters,  three  charming 
young  girls,  called  Clarisse,  Eulalie,  and  Louise.’  He  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  noble  courageous  woman,  the  wife  of  General  Delorge — of  our  friends 
Doucoudray  and  Itoberjot.  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  friends,  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake.  ‘You  ask  me,’  continued  Pecheira, 
‘how  I  know  you  all  so  well.  Good  heavens  !  how  shouldn’t  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  family  of  a  man  with  whom  I  lived  for  years  like  a  brother  j 
with  whom  I  have  shared  dangers  and  privations,  hopes  and  success — par¬ 
ticularly  when  this  man  lived,  as  your  father  did,  only  for  his  family.’ 

“  I  was  confounded.  *  Sir,’  I  said,  ‘  when  my  father  was  taken  from  us, 
my  mother  was  in  profound  distress  ;  there  were  five  of  us — the  eldest  not 
ten.’  Pecheira  interrupted  me.  ‘  I  know  that,’  he  said,  ‘  and  this  thought 
nearly  killed  your  father  during  the  two  years  he  heard  nothing  of  you — 
during  the  time  he  obtained  no  word  of  reply  to  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
your  mother.’  ‘We  never  received  one,’  I  replied.  ‘That  is  just  what 
Cornevin  thought,’  said  Pecheira.  As  soon  as  possible  he  took  the  only 
means  in  his  power  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  you.  He  learned  that 
a  providential  hand  had  been  extended  to  you,  and  that  General  Delorge’s 
widow  had  been  your  salvation.  ‘  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  belongs 
to  her  I  ’  he  said  to  me  often.  He  never  lost  sight  of  you  after  that.  Day 
by  day,  so  to  speak,  he  heard  of  you.  We  were  not  together  at  that  time, 
but  he  came  to  visit  me  every  month.  ‘  My  wife  is  making  money,’  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands.  ‘  Her  business  prospers,  and  God  blesses  her  labours.’ 
Another  time,  he  remarked.  ‘  My  son  L(5on  has  just  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,’  or  *  My  son  Jean  has  decided  talent — he  has  exhibited  a  picture 
which  has  had  a  great  success.’  You  were  his  one  thought,  and  presently  I 
will  show  you  the  portraits  of  you  all,  -with  those  of  Madame  Delorge  and 
her  son — of  M.  Ducoudray  even ;  and  you  will  find  in  my  drawing-room  the 
landscape  which  had  such  success  at  the  exhibition,  and  which  your  father 
bought.’  ” 

Great  as  had  been  Jean  Cornevin’s  astonishment,  it  did  not  equal  Ray¬ 
mond’s.  He,  too,  asked  himself  if  he  were  wide  awake.  But  it  was  no  use 
for  him  to  try  to  speak,  for  the  baron  would  not  bear  any  interruption,  but 
hurried  eagerly  on,  with  the  haste  of  a  man  who  seeks  the  denouement  he 
has  foreseen. 

“  The  more  evidence  I  saw  of  my  father’s  affection,”  wrote  Jean,  “the 
more  puzzled  I  was  that  he  should  be  willing  to  live  apart  from  us. 
Pecheira  read  all  this  in  my  eyes.  ‘  We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  and  I  have  an  engagement  now.  Go  back  to  your 
hotel  and  send  your  baggage  here.’  I  demurred  to  this.  ‘  Nonsense,’  he 
said.  ‘  The  son  of  Laurent  Cornevin  can  live  under  no  other  roof  than 
mine  while  in  Melbourne.  My  house  is  yours — do  you  understand  P  Do  as 
I  say,  and  make  haste.  At  eleven  o’clock  I  shall  be  at  liberty,  and  we  will 
breakfast  together.’  It  was  then  nine.  An  hour  later  I  had  paid  my  bill 
and  was  installed  in  a  comfortable  room  in  P^cheira’s  house. 
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“  We  ate  our  breakfast,  and  when  the  servants  had  left  the  room  and  the 
doors  were  closed,  my  host  said,  *  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know.  My 
father  told  you  how  Cornevin  came  to  Talcahuana,  under  the  name  of 
Boutin.  He  was  half  famished  and  in  rags,  and  he  asked  for  work  as  if  it 
had  been  alms ;  and  having  found  it  with  us,  he  remained.  Never  had  I 
seen  such  industry.  To  return  to  France  was  his  one  idea,  and  it  was  to 
enable  him  to  do  so  that  he  worked  with  such  fierce  energy,  depriving  him¬ 
self  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  rather  than  diminish  his  small  stock  of 
coin.  But  money  was  not  made  quickly  at  Talcahuana,  and  poor  Laurent 
remarked,  ‘I  shall  never  get  enough  together  to  pay  my  passage.’  He 
lost  heart  and  even  at  one  time,  aa  he  told  me  later,  he  was  tempted  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  But  he  heard  me  say  something  about  going  to  Australia, 
where,  according  to  what  was  said  at  Valparaiso,  nuggets  lay  like  pebbles  on 
the  soil.  I  had  had  this  idea  of  going  to  Australia  for  some  time  ;  but  my 
father  objected,  saying  that  it  was  folly  to  go  so  far.  But  when  I  once 
get  a  thing  into  my  head,  it  is  not  so  easily  got  out  again,  and  when  my 
father  saw  this,  he  gave  me  leave  to  go.  ‘  Very  well,’  I  answered ;  ‘  I’ll 
do  so  and  I’ll  take  Laurent  with  me.’ 

“On  the  Monday  following  we  left  Talcahuana.  My  father  at  the  last 
moment  regretted  the  counsel  he  had  given,  and  did  not  fill  my  purse  to 
repletion.  He  hoped,  as  he  since  wrote,  that  I  should  spend  everything  at 
Valparaiso,  and  return  to  him  in  a  month’s  time.  In  fact,  Laurent  and  I 
had  but  three  hundred  piasters  between  us.  At  Valparaiso  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  ship  that  would  take  us.  But  when  a  man  is 
determined  on  a  thing  he  generally  succeeds  in  achieving  it.  An  English 
captain,  half  of  whose  crew  had  been  killed  by  yellow  fever,  took  us  on 
board — Laurent  as  sailor  and  I  as  cook.  We  asked  no  wages ;  we  only 
wanted  to  be  landed  in  Australia,  and  six  months  later,  indeed,  we  touched 
ground  on  the  unfinished  dock  of  Melbourne. 

“  ‘  I  wished  to  make  money,  so  did  your  father,  and  he  said  to  me  the  very 
first  evening:  ‘We  must  not  lose  time  in  Melbourne —let  us  leave  to¬ 
morrow  for  the  mines.’  We  did  so — and  I  will  take  you  to  the  very  spot, 
where  Ballarat  now  stands,  a  town  which  sprang  to  life,  as  it  were,  at  the 
whistle  of  a  machinist,  and  which  to-day  numbers  thirty  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  which,  like  Melbourne,  has  its  thoroughfares  lighted  with  gas,  its 
handsome  shops,  squares  and  exchange,  its  theatres  and  railway  stations. 
As  we  saw  it,  however,  it  was  a  strange  spot,  dug  and  upheaved  by  the 
hand  of  man,  with  each  little  hillock  turned  over,  and  scrutinized,  each 
grain  of  sand  examined,  washed  and  sifted — and  all  this  to  the  roar  of 
machinery,  and  the  noise  of  pumps  and  hammers. 

“In  those  days  there  was  no  railroad,  so  we  trudged  along  a  dusty 
highway  dotted  with  horrible  taverns  noisy  with  drunken  cries  and  songs. 
The  whole  valley  of  Ballarat  was  an  immense  camp,  where  all  the  miners 
herded  together.  Terrific  looking  creatures  they  were,  too,  covered  with 
mud  and  dripping  with  sweat,  wandering  with  a  pick-axe  in  one  hand  and 
a  revolver  in  the  other,  about  the  country.  Neither  Laurent  nor  I  were 
very  delicate.  We  were  accustomed  to  lives  of  privation  and  fatigue.  We 
had  both  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  dregs  of  humanity,  at  least. 
Nevertheless  we  were  frightened  at  what  we  now  beheld  and  were  forced  to 
undergo.  However,  we  heard  that  only  the  night  before  an  old  miner  had 
found  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing  two  thousand  six  hundred  ounces  and 
worth  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  ‘  We  must  stay  here,’  we 
said  to  each  other,  ‘  and  hope  for  that  fellow’s  luck !’  It  is  true  that  precisely 
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at  the  same  moment  a  hundred  thousand  other  miners  said  the  very  same 
thing,  and  that  this  terrible  concurrence  singularly  complicated  the  task. 

‘  ‘  At  the  beginning  we  were  far  from  successful.  All  around  us  men 
were  growing  rich  while  we  found  nothing  but  gravel.  But  Laurent  broke 
the  charm  that  held  us,  and  one  night,  after  a  hard  and  fruitless  day’s  work, 
he  found  a  nugget  worth  five  thousand  franca.  He  was  overjoyed.  ‘  Four 
like  these,’  he  said,  *  and  I  start  for  home.’  He  was  then  satisfied  with  the 
idea  of  making  enough  money  at  the  mines  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage  and  have  a  couple  of  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket  when  he  arrived 
in  Paris.  ‘With  that  much,’  he  said,  ‘  I  can  do  what  I  want.’  However 
he  spoke  to  me  less  often  about  his  family  than  before.  In  despair  at  not 
having  received  any  reply  to  the  letters  he  had  written,  he  had  ceased  to 
write  himself.  ‘  My  poor  wife,’  he  said  bitterly,  *  courageous  and  good  as 
she  has  been,  must  be  dead  by  now  and  my  children  are  street  vagabonds,  if 
not  in  prison.’  And  he  added  with  a  frantic  air  :  ‘But  they  shall  pay  for 
it,  the  whole  lot  of  them.  To  work  !  to  work !  ’ 

“  Three  months  later,  and  we  had  twenty  thousand  francs  in  our  common 
purse,  but  we  met  with  a  terrible  misfortune.  Our  treasure,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  on  our  persons,  had  become  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Laurent  should  place  it  in  safety  at  Melbourne.  He 
started,  but  was  attacked  on  the  road,  wounded,  robbed,  and  left  half  dead. 
We  were  ruined,  and  had  to  begin  again.  Another  time  I  got  carried  away 
at  the  gambling  table,  and  lost  the  fruit  of  six  weeks  labour.  Nevertheless 
despite  all  these  disasters  we  had  forty-three  thousand  francs  at  the  end  of 
a  year’s  time.  We  divided  this  sum,  and  Laurent  started  to  Melbourne  to 
find  a  vessel  about  to  sail.  He  said  to  me,  when  I  stood  on  the  dock  just 
before  he  went  on  board  the  ‘  Moravian’ :  ‘  Bead  the  French  papers  care¬ 
fully.  Before  long  there  will  be  mention  made  of  Laurent  Comevin.’  ” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  dint  of  careful  researches,  all  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  leagues  away  in  Guyane,  Chili,  and  Australia,  Laurent  Comevin 
had  been  traced  through  the  first  four  years  of  his  disappearance. 

“  It  is  the  hand  of  Providence ;  ”  said  Raymond,  but  the  baron  made  no 
reply.  After  taking  breath,  he  continued  to  read  Jean’s  letter  “Pecheira 
went  on  to  say :  *  What  Comevin’ s  plans  were  he  never  confided  to  me  in  so 
many  words,  but  I  thought  I  understood  them.  I  knew  that  he  was  the 
one  witness  of  a  great  crime,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  crime  had  him 
transported  to  Guyana.  Twenty  times  and  more  I  had  heard  him  swear 
vengeance.  And  knowing  his  energy  and  determination,  I  felt  certain  that 
he  was  meditating  some  tremendous  punishment — as  terrible  as  had  been 
the  crime,  and  that  he  was  only  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  strike  at  the 
scoundrels  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  impunity.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  attention  that  I  read  the  Paris  papers,  the  date  of  which  according 
to  my  calculations,  corresponded  with'  Comevin’s  arrival  in  Paris.  But  I 
found  nothing  in  them  whatever.  I  felt  surprised  at  first,  and  then  anxious. 
I  knew  that  the  ‘  Moravian’  had  made  a  very  rapid  passage,  and  that  none 
of  her  passengers  had  died,  so  that  Laurent  must  have  reached  Paris.  What 
had  happened  to  him  P  Knowing  that  the  people  he  intended  to  attack 
were  rich  and  powerful,  and  connected  with  the  government,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  :  ‘  Laurent  has  been  guilty  of  some  gross  imprudence  in  some  way.  He 
has  been  again  arrested,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Devil’s  Island  with  such  especial  directions  that  he  will  certainly 
never  again  be  able  to  escape.’  I  cannot  say  that  I  forgot  him.  That  I 
never  can  do  ;  but  as  the  months  went  by  he  was  naturally  less  in  my  mind.” 
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“  He  had  been  gone  nearly  a  year,  when  one  morning  the  door  opened, 
and.  in  he  walked.  I  cannot' attempt  to  describe  my  astonishment. 
‘Laurent!’  I  exclaimed,  ‘havn’t  you  been  to  France?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  *  and  staid  there  four  months.’  ‘  And  your  wife  and 
children?’  I  asked.  ‘God  has  taken  care  of  them.  They  are  well  and 
happy,’  he  answered.  4  You  have  brought  them  out  here  with  you  ?  ’  I 
asked  again.  ‘Ill  have  not  even  spoken  to  them  or  embraced  them.’ 

“  Knowing  the  great  love  Laurent  Cornevin  felt  towards  his  wife,  whose 
very  name  made  him  turn  pale,  and  his  children,  whom  he  never  spoke  of 
without  tears  in  his  eyes,  I  thought  he  was  jesting.  ‘  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  It  is  exactly  this,’  he  replied,  :  ‘  My  family  all  think  me 
dead,  and  my  wife  wears  widow’s  weeds.  ’  I  saw  that  he  was  not  in  jest, 
and  then  all  at  once  I  made  up  my  mind  that  his  reason  was  gone.  ‘  If  you 
have  done  this  thing,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘you  are  certainly  mad.’  4 1  am  not 
mad,’  answered  Laurent,  4  and  yet  I  have  done  precisely  as  I  told  you.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  refrained  from  going  to  them.  But  I 
had  the  courage  to  forego  the  happiness  of  pressing  my  wife  and  my  children 
once  more  to  my  heart !  ’  I  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  ‘  But  why  ?  ’ 
I  finally  exclaimed,  ‘  why  ? ’  ‘It  was  necessary,  friend  P^cheira  ;  and  when 
you  know  all  you  will  say  the  same.  I  rely  on  you  to  keep  my 
secret.’ 

“  It  was  the  first  time  that  Laurent  Cornevin  had  fully  opened  his  heart 
to  me.  I  listened  to  him  with  increasing  amazement.  And  even  now,  after 
all  these  years — so  great  was  my  attention — I  can  repeat  Laurent’s  very 
words.  ‘  One  night,’  he  said  ‘  I  was  the  witness  of  a  cowardly  assassination, 
and  the  murdered  man,  before  he  breathed  his  last,  had  time  to  write  a  line, 
which  was  the  proof  of  the  crime.  This  proof  I  have  done  my  best  to 
utilize.'  My  conscience  commanded  it.  And  this  is  why  the  assassins, 
having  done  their  best  to  have  me  shot,  carried  me  off  to  the  Devil’s  Island, 
under  a  name  that  was  not  my  own.  They  were  powerful,  and  I  was  but  a 

S groom.  No  one  would  be  disturbed  by  my  disappearance  or  by  my 
.  This  new  crime  condemned  a  poor  young  woman  and  five  children 
to  death,  or  perhaps  to  infamy.  But  what  did  these  wretches  care  for  that, 
provided  all  proof  of  their  crime  was  destroyed  ?  When  I  left  Australia  I 
felt  certain  that  my  wife  and  children  were  dead,  and  I  had  but  ope  idea,  one 
desire — to  avenge  myself  at  any  price.  I  still  had  the  line  written  by  the 
dying  man  in  my  possession ;  but  I  was  situated  so  low,  and  the  assassins 
so  high,  that  I  felt  little  hopes  that  this  would  avail  me  much. 

“  ‘  I  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  cry  out  “  I  am  Laurent 
Cornevin !  ”  The  police  would  prove  that  I  was  Boutin,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Devil’s  Island.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  counted  as  much  on  my 
revolver  as  on  this  paper.  But  I  determined  on  the  greatest  circum¬ 
spection  and  prudence.  I  adopted  every  precaution  and  utilized 
every  resource  I  possessed.  No  one  could  live  as  I  have  done, 
among  political  exiles,  without  having  received  much  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  —  without  being  initiated  into  their  secret  associations — 
without  knowing  their  meeting  places,  their  chiefs,  and  their  mysterious 
signs.  In  fact  I  had  hardly  reached  Paris  at  ten  in  the  evening  when  I  met 
an  old  companion  of  mine  at  Guyana,  who  offered  me  hospitality  at  his  house, 
and  placed  his  funds  and  his  abilities  at  my  disposal.  At  daybreak  I  started 
forth,  in  quest  of  my  wife  and  children.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  friend 
Pecheira,  to  look  for  them  in  the  midst  of  that  great  city  of  Paris.  If  I  had 
only  been  able  to  act  openly,  I  might  have  simplified  the  task.  But,  alas  \ 
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I  was  compelled  to  hide  myself,  for  my  enemies  were  more  powerful  than 
ever ;  and  I  knew  very  well  that  if  they  once  knew  of  my  existence,  they 
would  make  short  work  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  was  greatly  changed.  Time, 
privations,  misery,  and  grief,  had  done  their  work.  I  had  left  Paris  a 
young  man  ;  I  came  home  an  old  one.  My  new  garments  also  disguised 
me,  and  my  beard  was  full  and  long.  I  went  first  to  the  house  I  had  lived 
in  at  the  time  I  was  arrested.  Not  only  did  the  people  there  know  nothing 
of  my  wife,  but  they  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Cornevin.  Not  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  house  at  my  time  now  remained  there.  At 
the  very  first  step,  therefore,  the  clew  I  held  in  my  hand  broke,  and  I  was 
bewildered.  I  could  not  apply  to  my  wife’s  family — first,  because  one  of  my 
eisters-in-law  was  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  General  Delorge  ; 
nor  could  I  go  to  the  police,  as  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
denouncing  myself,  and  throwing  myself  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

“  ‘  I  was  desperate.  For  a  week  I  wandered  through  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  city  with  the  mad  hope  that  I  might  meet  my  wife  face  to  face. 
Sometimes,  amid  the  crowd,  I  saw  a  figure  which  reminded  me  of  her ;  I 
said  :  “  It  is  she!  ”  and  rushed  off  in  pursuit.  But  I  was  always  deceived. 
Sometimes  I  was  utterly  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  I  asked  myself 
what  was  the  good  of  looking  on  the  earth  for  those  who  were  asleep  below  it  ? 
I  had  never  suffered  so  much,  and  with  renewed  bitterness  I  swore  to  be 
revenged  on  the  people  who  had  inflicted  such  cruel  tortures  on  me.  They 
were  happy,  rich,  and  honoured.  They  lived  in  palaces  and  rolled  about  in 
their  carriages.  I  gre  w  wild  at  the  thought  that  they  were,  after  all,  beyond 
my  reach.  I  could,  to  be  sure,  put  a  ball  through  the  head  of  one  of  the 
wretches.  But  what  was  this  chastisement  compared  to  the  crime  P  What 
was  this  sudden  death  compared  to  my  years  of  agony  P  I  had  the  letter, 
but  where  should  I  take  it  ?  I  doubted  everybody,  and  trembled  to  confide 
it  to  anyone. 

“  *  One  Sunday  I  went  into  a  cafe  to  breakfast,  and  while  waiting  to  be 
served  I  carelessly  turned  over  a  huge  volume  which  lay  on  the  table  near 
me.  It  proved  to  be  a  directory,  and  mechanically  I  looked  for  my  own 
name,  and  sat  as  if  stunned  when  I  read :  Madame  Julie  Coenevev,  Modes 
ft  Confections ,  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e-d’Antin. 

“  ‘  J ulie  was  my  wife’s  name !  How  could  I  believe  that  the  poor  woman, 
whom  I  had  left  without  resources,  could  have  established  herself  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  streets  in  Paris  !  However,  I  dashed  out  of  the  cafe, 
and  jumping  into  a  cab  I  was  driven  to  the  address  indicated.  The  drive 
was  a  long  one,  fortunately,  for  I  thus  had  time  to  collect  myself,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  caution  that  I  questioned  the  porter  of  the  house.  His 
answers  left  me  without  a  doubt.  It  was,  indeed,  my  wife  who  owned  this 
establishment.  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  rang  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  young  maid,  who  told  me  that  her  mistress  had  gone  out  with  the  young 
ladies.  Then,  as  I  insisted  on  knowing  when  I  could  see  Madame  Comevin 
on  important  business,  she  added :  “  You  can  go  and  ask  for  her  in  the  Rue 
Blanche,  at  her  friend’s,  Madame  Delorge  ;  she  always  spends  her  Sundays 
there.’’  And,  apparently  frightened  by  my  strange  manner,  she  shut  the  door 
in  my  face. 

“  ‘  But  I  was  not  the  same  man.  All  my  plans  had  been  changed  by  these 
few  words — “  Madame  Cornevin  is  with  her  friend  Madame  Delorge.”  To 
think  that  my  wife,  the  wife  of  the  groom  Cornevin,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  widow  of  General  Delorge !  Was  it  possible  P  I  was  perfectly  well 
awftre  that  Julie  was  my  superior  in  intelligence,  but  she  had  no  more  eduof*- 
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tion  than  I  had.  How,  then,  could  it  have  happened  that  a  distinguished 
lady  should  receive  her  on  terms  of  such  intimacy  ?  How  on  earth  had  my 
wife  been  able  to  get  together  money  enough  to  establish  herself  in  a  part  of 
Paris  where  the  smallest  apartments  cost  an  absurdly  high  rental  P  These 
reflections  and  many  others  decided  me  to  wait  a  little  before  I  showed 
myself.  Friend  P^cheira,  I  had  been  ungrateful  enough  to  doubt  God’s 
goodness.  To  save  my  wife  and  my  children  a  miracle  was  necessary.  Was 
it  not  ?  Very  well,  the  miracle  had  taken  place.  The  day  when  I  was 
dragged  away  from  my  family  they  found  a  better  friend — the  noble, 
generous  widow  of  General  Delorge,  the  very  man  whom  T  had  seen  assassin¬ 
ated  under  my  very  eyes. 

“  ‘  Indeed,  Madame  Delorge  had  received  my  wife — consoled  her,  en¬ 
couraged  her,  and  given  her  the  means  to  live  and  set  up  in  business.  She 
had  taken  charge  of  my  eldest  son  Leon,  and  had  brought  him  up  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  child.  She  had  induced  a  retired  merchant,  Ducoudray, 
to  take  charge  of  Jean.  In  short,  if  Fate  had  done  her  worst  as  regards  my 
own  misfortunes,  my  family  now  possessed  advantages  which  I  could  never 
have  given  them.  It  was  not  in  one  day,  friend  Pecheria,  that  I  learned  all 
this.  Having  determined  to  give  no  signs  of  life,  I  proceeded  with  the  very 
greatest  circumspection,  questioning  the  shop-keepers  and  the  neighbours  with 
extreme  care.  I  suffered,  certainly,  in  this  strange  situation,  and  yet  I  was 
not  altogether  unhappy.  Everybody  believed  me  dead.  I  was  like  a  man 
risen  from  the  tomb  to  satisfy  himself  about  those  whom  he  had  left  behind. 
I  snatched  every  opportunity  to  see  .  my  wife  and  children  afar  off,  to  meet 
them  in  the  street,  and  I  felt  more  strangely  than  I  can  describe. 

“  ‘  How  sweet  were  the  tears  that  sprang  to  my  eyes  when  seeing  my  wife 
Btill  robed  in  her  widow’s  mourning.  I  said  to  myself,  “  What  would  she  say 
if  she  knew  that  this  man  whom  she  elbowed  as  she  passed  by  is  her  husband, 
Laurent  Cornevin?”  But  how  changed  they  all  were.  Guided  and  instructed 
by  Madame  Delorge,  my  wife  carried  herself  like  a  true  lady.  When  I 
saw  her  so  calm  and  dignified,  so  imposing  in  her  silk  and  crape,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  the  same  poor,  tired  wife  I  had  seen  coming  home 
so  often  from  the  public  wash-house,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows 
and  carrying  her  wet  linen  over  her  shoulder.  My  daughters,  each  with  a 
lookof  bright  intelligence,  and  wearing  fresh  dresses  and  pretty  hats,  were  like 
young  ladies,  bom  and  bred.  But  my  two  sons  astonished  me  even  more.  I 
never  tired  of  following  them  about  and  of  admiring  them  when  they  came 
from  college,  with  their  books  under  their  arms,  gay  and  well-dressed,  and 
always  accompanied  by  an  old  servant,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  family  of 
some  rich  merchant. 

“  ‘  I  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  was  told  that  Jean  was  a  demon,  and 
that  he  was  the  torment  of  all  the  professors.  Leon,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
determined  student.  Always  the  first  in  his  class — always  carrying  off  the 
prizes.  Amid  all  these  changes,  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  unaltered.  I 
had  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  my  belt,  but  I  was  still  the  groom  of  other 
days — honest  and  proud  of  his  honesty,  but  without  education  or  breeding, 
common  in  manner  and  coarse  of  speech.  I  asked  myself,  when  the  first 
shock  of  seeing  me  was  past,  if  my  wife  would  not  suffer  on  finding  me  like 
this,  if  my  children  would  not  be  ashamed  of  their  father’s  inferiority,  and.  if 
I,  in  my  own  turn,  would  not  be  humiliated  and  irritated  by  their  superior 
attainments.  These  reflections  were  very  possibly  unjust,  but  they  were 
natural,  and  they  moderated  the  ardent  desiro  I  felt  to  resume  my  place 
among  my  family 
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“  ‘  Other  considerations  also  influenced  me.  Thanks  to  one  of  my  political 
friends — the  one  who  had  given  me  shelter  on  my  arrival  in  Paris — I  had 
been  informed  of  the  events  which  had  followed  the  death  of  General  Delorge. 
I  was  told  that  his  widow  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  justice  and 
the  punishment  of  his  assassins.  I  knew  that  she  had  done  all  in  her  power 
to  find  me.  I  knew,  too,  that  she  acted  under  the  advice  of  her  lawyer  and 
friend,  M.  Koberjot.  An  inquiry  had  been  started,  but  it  had  been  promptly 
suppressed,  or  rather,  it  had  had  been  so  superficially  conducted  that  the 
murderers  came  out  of  it  whiter  than  snow.  But  I  learned  also,  and  from  a 
certain  source,  that  Madame  Delorge  had  not  relinquished  her  intention  and 
her  hopes,  but — always  on  the  qui  vive  and  armed  for  a  contest — she  was 
quietly  awaiting  the  time  when  political  events  would  enable  her  to  move. 
AH  this  was  so  perfectly  well  known  to  the  imperial  police,  that  this  lady’s 
house  was  watched  as  well  as  every  step  she  took,  and  the  people  with  whom 
she  corresponded. 

“  *  I  decided,  after  great  perplexity,  that  as  our  enemies  were  in  the  height 
of  success,  this  was  no  time  to  dream  of  using  the  weapon  in  my  possession 
against  them.  The  next  thing  to  decide  upon  was,  whether  I  should  present 
myself  to  Madame  Delorge  and  say  nothing  of  the  letter.  Could  I  live  on  my 
wife’s  earnings  P  The  idea  filled  me  with  horror.  She  never  ought  to  be  the 
master,  the  head  of  the  house.  And  to  prevent  this  I  must  be  the  main  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family.  How  could  I  be  that  P  What  could  I  do  with  myself  ? 
Should  I  not  be  an  incessant  care  and  humiliation  to  my  wife  ? 

“  ‘  Finally  these  reflections  inspired  me  with  an  heroic  determination — a 
determination  that  cost  me  agonies.  I  said  that,  as  Madame  Delorge  could 
wait  for  the  propitious  hour,  so  could  I.  I  swore  that  I  would  spend  the 
intervening  years  in  amassing  a  fortune  and  improving  myself.  And  effect¬ 
ively  I  crushed  every  tender  impulse  that  urged  me  to  make  myself  known 
to  my  family,  and  I  left  Paris  as  I  had  gone  there — secretly ;  and  now1 1  have 
come  to  you,  friend  Peeheira,  for  counsel  and  assistance.  In  six  years  I  must 
be  rich  and  worthy  of  my  wife.’” 


VII. 


M.  de  BotmsoNNE  paused.  The  veil  which  had  covered  Laurent  Comevin’s 
life  and  motives  for  so  long  was  now  tom  aside. 

“  Now  I  understand !  ”  muttered  Eaymond.  And  truly  enough  all  that 
had  been  surprising  in  Comevin’s  conduct  was  now  explained. 

The  course  he  had  selected  might  not  have  been  the  best,  nor  yet  the 
wisest,  nor  that  calculated  to  most  surely  lead  to  the  revenge  he  dreamed  of, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  why  he  had  selected  it.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  how 
his  distrust  of  himself  had  worked  upon  him,  and  howK  above  all,  his  pride 
as  a  husband  and  a  father  had  induced  him  to  conceal  himself  until  his  return 
would  really  prove  a  material  blessing. 

“  Let  us  see  the  end,”  said  the  old  engineer.  And  he  resumed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  manuscript. 

“From  your  own  emotions,  my  dear  friends,”  continued  Jean,  “ you  can 
form  some  idea  of  my  sensations  on  hearing  this  narrative.  Poor  dear  father ; 
I  had  always  known  his  inflexible  honesty,  and  I  know  that,  humble  as  was 
his  position,  his  heart  was  great.  But  suddenly  he  loomed  before  me  in  a 
new  light,  and  with  heroic  proportions.  I  could  not  prevent  myself  from 
saying  so  to  Peeheira,  but  he  checked  me. 
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u  ‘  Wait  a  moment,’  he  said,  with  a  kind  smile  ;  *  wait  till  I  have  finished! 
I  was  bewildered  with  what  your  father  told  me.  I  was  not  surprised  at  his 
wishing  to  be  rich ;  young  or  old,  intelligent  or  stupid,  a  man  alwayB  desires 
that.  But  that  he  should  educate  himself,  metamorphose  himself,  become, 
in  short,  a  perfect  gentleman,  to  use  his  own  expression,  appeared  to  me  a 
most  formidable  undertaking.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  effort  of  will  that  a  man 
of  forty  can  change  his  skin.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  your  father  had  a  hard 
task  before  him,  for  although  he  was  the  best  of  men,  he  was  also  rough, 
and  absolutely  without  elementary  education.  I  was  enough  his  friend  to  ex¬ 
press  my  opinion.  ‘Nevertheless,’ he  answered, coldly,  ‘I  shall  succeed,’  There 
was  no  use  in  argument,  and  I  determined  to  help  him.  The  first  thing  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  find  a  way  of  investing,  or,  rather,  of  utilizing  the  ten 
thousand  francs  which  still  remained  to  him,  and  it  was  of  no  use  thinking 
of  the  existence  we  had  formerly  led,  and  which  had  given  us  our  first  gains. 

“  *  Things  move  rapidly  in  a  new  country.  Australia  had  already  entered 
into  a  new  phase  of  her  history.  Something  like  order  had  followed  wild  confu¬ 
sion,  excitement,  and  extravagance.  Thedays  of  delirious  emotions  and  price¬ 
less  nuggets,  were  over.  The  sands  had  given  up  their  richest  treasures,  and 
gold  must  now  be  sought  for  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Civilization  was  at 
work  at  the  mines.  Companies  were  formed — associations  which,  having 
large  capital  at  their  disposal,  with  machinery  and  steam-power,  sterilized 
individual  efforts.  So  the  search  for  gold  had  now  become  a  trade,  like  any 
other — less- lucrative,  however ;  for  while  at  Melbourne  a  carpenter  earned 
his  sixteen  shillings,  or  his  sovereign  per  day,  a  miner  did  not  get  more  than 
ten  shillings  for  eight  hours’  hard  work. 

“  The  game,  which  aroused  hot  fevers  of  anxiety  with  its  sudden  changes, 
was  now  played  on  ’  Change,  where  men  were  enriched  or  impoverished  in 
a  brief  hour,  by  buying  and  selling  the  stock  of  these  companies,  managing 
the  mines.  As  the  company  struck  good  veins  or  otherwise,  its  shares 
fluctuated  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  five  minutes.  It  was 
in  speculations  of  this  kind  that  I  had  within  one  month  quadrupled  the 
capital  which  my  division  with  Laurent  had  left  me.  Since  then,  terrified 
at  my  good  fortune,  and  fearing  to  lose  in  one  day  what  I  had  made  in  a 
month  I  contented  myself  with  buying  gold  for  export.  I  explained  all  this 
to  Laurent.  ‘  Ah !’  he  said,  '  can  it  be  possible  that  I  came  back  in  vain !’ 

“  However,  in  addition  to  her  mines,  Australia  possesses  another  source  of 
wealth,  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  one — her  boundless  prairies.  The  most 
intelligent  emigrants  had  already  abandoned  gold  seeking  for  stock-raising, 
foreseeing  that  in  less  than  ten  years  their  exports  of  wools  and  hides  would 
become  enormous.  ‘  That’s  your  business,’  I  said  to  Laurent,  and  he  agreed 
with  me. 

“Adding  to  his  own  ten  thousand  francs  twenty  thousand  more  which 
I  lent  to  him,  he  obtained  from  government  the  concession  of  a  ‘run,’  that 
is  to  say,  of  an  immense  stretch  of  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Murray. 
Then  he  bought  sheep  and  set  to  work — work  which  is  very  difficult  and 
which  requires  iron  health,  invincible  energy,  boundless  patience,  and  rare 
qualities  of  foresight  and  observation  to  yield  a  good  result.  Laurent  had 
all  these,  and  with  them  full  knowledge  of  animals,  which  was  due  to  his 
early  career.  His  run  prospered.  Ilis  speculation,  w  hich  was  intended  to 
furnish  food  to  the  miners,  succeeded  admirably ;  he  paid  me  what  he  had 
borrowed,  and  in  four  years  possessed  half  a  million  of  francs  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  carried  out  tho  first  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  was  to  make  his  fortune.  To  realize  the  second,  to  acquire 
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the  instruction  he  needed,  and  become  a  gentleman,  -was  the  next.  He 
-went  to  -work,  and  discovered  a  man  belonging  to  a  good  family,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  culture  and  learning. 

“  Having  found  him,  they  became  inseparable  companions.  This  man, 
who  was  about  forty  years  old,  had  left  France  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  his  wife.  He  was  literally  dying  of  hunger  when  Laurent  found  and 
offered  him  a  home  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  I  was  often  tempted  to 
laugh  when  I  saw  Laurent,  always  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  who  said  to 
him,  ‘  You  must  not  do  this — you  must  not  do  that.’  *  Take  care — you 
uttered  an  oath  then.’  It  was  singular,  and  would  have  been  ridiculous  but 
for  the  intense  gravity  shown  by  your  father,  and  his  stubborn  determina¬ 
tion.  Almost  insensibly  Laurent’s  manners  softened.  His  ignorance  was 
enlightened.  His  brain  was  awakened.  He  was  able  to  reason  and  express 
himself.  Laurent  lived  on  his  run,  a  hundred  leagues  up  country,  while 
my  affairs  kept  me  at  Melbourne,  so  that  I  was  struck  by  the  increasing 
change  whenever  I  saw  him. 

“  At  each  of  his  visits  I  recognized  a  positive  improvement.  He  always 
came  with  his  tutor  when  the  European  mail  arrived,  and  hurried  to  tbo 

Eost- office,  and  returned  laden  with  papers,  letters,  and  packages.  I  do  not 
now  whom  he  had  intrusted  while  he  was  in  Paris  with  the  task  of  act¬ 
ing  as  eyes  and  ears  for  him  ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  admirably  served. 
Everything  was  reported— every  act  of  his  wife  and  children,  Bober  jot  and 
Madame  Delorge,  and  from  time  to  time  photographs  were  sent  of  those  he 
loved. 

“  Time  passed,  and,  in  addition  to  my  former  esteem  for  Laurent,  I  now 
felt  a  real  admiration  for  the  qualities  which  were  developing  in  him.  One 
morning  he  rushed  into  my  office  pale  and  out  of  breath.  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  I 
cried  much  startled.  ‘  A  terrible  misfortune,’  he  replied.  I  thought  of  that 
curse  of  a  stock-raiser,  a  pestilence  among  his  cattle.  I  thought  of  an 
inundation.  ‘  Are  you  ruined  P  ’  I  asked.  ‘No — no — not  that,’ he  answered, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  threw  a  letter  on  the  table.  ‘  I  have  news  from 
France,’ he  added,  ‘  My  son  Jean  has  just  been  arrested !  ’  I  was  amazed. 
*  Arrested !  ’  I  cried.  ‘  And  put  in  prison,’  he  rejoined.  ‘  They  have  sent 
him  to  Brest,  then  to  Guyana.  ‘They?  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  *  ‘The 
wretohes,  who,  after  having  murdered  General  Delorge,  next  disembarrassed 
themselves  of  me,  the  witness  of  their  orime.’ 

“Were  I  ever  to  see  such  hate  in  an  enemy’s  eyes  as  I  now  read  in 
Laurent’s,  I  should  know  that  my  life  was  in  danger.  ‘  But,’  he  shouted, 
these  ruffians  will  find  their  match,  and  they  shall  learn  what  it  costs  to 
attack  my  son.'  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  in  vain.  ‘What  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  To  go  at  once.  There’s  an  English  steamer  in  port  now, 
the  ‘  Duncan.  ’  ‘  Yes,  but  she  won’t  leave  for  a  fortnight.’  ‘  Yes,  she 

will ;  she  will  be  under  weigh  in  six  hours ;  she  is  coaling  now.’  I  looked 
at  him  in  utter  stupefaction.  ‘Have  you  hired  this  steamer,’  I  asked.  ‘Yes, 
and  had  the  captain  refused  it  on  hire,  I  should  have  bought  it ;  and  if  that 
one  had  not  been  for  sale,  I  would  have  found  another.’  ‘  But  it  will  cost  you 
an  enormous  sum,’  said  I.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  ‘  What 
of  that !  ’  he  answered.  ‘  I  know  too  well  what  a  man  suffers  on  the  Devil’s 
Island  to  let  Jean  die  there.  Am  I  not  rich  ?  ’ 

“  He  was  indeed.  Three  or  four  times  better  off  than  myself.  This  I 
knew  very  well.  At  the  beginning  of  this  last  year,  he  had  told  me  that 
his  net  profits  were  two  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum.  And  youi 
*  run,!  I  said,  ‘  do  you  intend  to  give  it  up  P  Do  you  intend  to  Bacrifioe  that 
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and  the  immense  number  of  sheep  you  have  P  ’  ‘  What  do  I  care,’  he  cried, 

and  then  pointing-  to  his  friend  and  tutor,  he  added :  ‘  This  gentleman 
understands  my  business ;  he  will  take  care  of  it,  and  in  return  I  will  give 
him  half  the  profits,  which  will  amount  this  year  to  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  we  will  draw  up 
a  contract.’ 

“  His  eager  haste  terrified  me.  ‘  At  least,’  I  said,  *  tell  me  your  plans  ?  ’ 
*  I  have  none,’ was  his  reply.  ‘  I  shall  decide  on  my  way.’  Nothing  could 
detain  him.  However,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  handed  me  a  folded  paper. 
'Everything  must  be  provided  for,’  he  said.  ‘  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me 
for  a  year,  open  this  envelope,  and  you  will  find  my  will  inside  together 
with  certain  instructions.’  A  boat  lay  at  the  wharf.  He  entered  it.  I 
called  out,  ‘  good  luck  to  you,’  and  ten  minutes  later  the  steamer  was  under 
weigh.’ 

Raymond  clapped  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  ‘  ‘  This,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  mysterious  influence  by  which  Jean  got  away  from  the  island,”  he 
said. 

“  That  is  precisely  what  your  brother  says,”  answered  the  baron.  And 
displeased  by  the  interruption,  he  added  :  “  Pray  let  me  go  on.” 

“  And  I,  continued  Jean,  “attributed  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  good 
merchant  at  Cayenne  entirely  to  my  own  merits.  It  was  to  my  father  that 
I  owed  these  powerful  protectors,  these  amateurs,  who  bought  my  smallest 
sketches  with  such  avidity.  1  ought  to  have  felt  my  father’s  hand  in  each 
friendly  grasp  which  was  extended  to  me.  But  why  did  ho  not  reveal  him¬ 
self  ?  How  had  he  such  astonishing  courage,  when  I  was  so  crushed  with 
loneliness  and  despair  as  not  to  open  his  arms  and  cry  out  to  me :  ‘I  am 
your  father,  and  I  have  come  to  your  aid  ?  ’  Answer  me  this,  I  said  to 
P^cheira.  But  he  would  not  answer;  nothing  could  move  him.  ‘Your 
questions  trouble  me,’  he  said,  ‘let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way. 
Laurent,  as  I  was  saying,  went  off  and  I  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  It  was  five  months  before  I  had  a  line  from  him.  He  wrote  that 
his  enemies  were  so  powerful  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attack 
them,  as  it  would  simply  be  the  old  story  of  the  earthen  and  the  iron  pot. 
Not  wishing  to  be  broken,  he  determined  to  defer  his  vengeance  yet  a  little 
longer  only  asking  that  God  might  allow  his  enemies  to  live  until  that 
time  should  come.  He  had  assisted  you,  Jean,’  he  said,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  you  had  no  suspicion  of  the  source  of  this  aid.  He  added  that, 
when  I  received  this  letter,  he  should  already  be  far  away  from  France,  and 
that  he  should  speedily  follow  his  missive. 

“  Soon  afterwards  I  received  another  note  from  Cayenne,  containing  only 
the  words :  ‘Expect  me  by  the  next  steamer.’  And  he  arrived,  and  it  was 
with  the  heartiest  pleasure  I  grasped  his  hand.  We  had  not  been  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  when  he  realised  the  curiosity  that  tormented 
me.  ‘  Ask  me  no  questions,’  he  said,  ‘  for  friend  Pdcheira,  I  dare  not  tell 
the  truth,  and  I  should  be  compelled  to  lie,  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to 

you  and  to  me.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can -  ‘  which,  my  dear  boy,’ 

so  P^cheira  continued,  ‘  was  precious  little  indeed.’ 

‘  ‘  He  said  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  startled  by  some  news  he 
learnt  from  his  political  friends.  They  told  nim  how  a  man  who  like 
himself  possessed  some  compromising  political  secrets,  had  been  carried  off 
one  evening  and  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  ‘  And,’  said  Laurent,  ‘the 
poor  fellow  ended  by  losing  his  reason,  and  all  the  while  I  was  in  France 
the  fear  of  a  similar  disaster  hung  over  me.  Maybo  my  enemies  believe  me 
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to  be  dead,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  possible  they  have  never  lost  sight 
of  me,  but  are  only  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  punish  me  for  my  escape.’ 
Laurent  then  went  on  to  tell  me  what  he  had  done  for  you,  and  how  he 
had  succeeded  in  placing  you  in  a  family  at  Cayenne,  who  would  treat  you 
as  a  son.  All  that  he  could  do  he  had  done,  and  he  was  comforted  by  find¬ 
ing  that  your  health  had  not  suffered  from  the  climate. 

“  ‘  And  now,’  he  concluded,  ‘  the  first  part  of  my  task  is  completed.  I  have 
educated  myself  and  I  have  made  a  fortune.  I  have  my  weapons  at  last  and  can 
begin  the  contest.  Let  the  villains  tremble !  God,  who  has  so  visibly  protected 
me,  will  assist  me  once  more.  It  is  no  common  personal  revenge  which  will 
satisfy  me.  The  fellows  must  bo  brought  to  justice.  They  shall  be  made  to 
shed  tears  of  blood  for  their  crime  before  they  die.  I  am  going  to  dispose 
of  my  property  here  and  return  to  France.  The  hour  is  propitious.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  not  what  it  was.  The  surface  presents  the  same 
aspect— nothing  is  modified — but  the  foundations  have  been  sorely  shaken 
— one  more  shock  and  the  edifice  crumbles,  and  I  intend  to  assist  with  all 
my  strength  in  achieving  this  end.  Not  that  I  hate  this  regime.  This  or 
another  is  all  the  same  to  me.  But  this  regime  protects  my  enemies,  and  I 
shall  assist  in  overthrowing  it,  so  that  they  may  be  crushed  under  the 
ruins  !  ’ 

“From  that  day  forth  Laurent  had  but  one  idea — to  turn  all  his  property 
into  gold— which  in  a  new  country  like  ours  is  always  a  delicate  operation, 
for  very  little  capital  is  lying  idle.  And  in  Laurent’s  case  the  undertaking 
was  especially  complicated  for  he  was  involved  in  large  freshly  started 
enterprises,  all  excellent  in  themselves  and  apparently  prosperous,  but  not 
likely  to  yield  results  for  months.  For  this  he  could  not  wait.  He  wanted 
money,  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘  I  must  have  all  I  own  in  such  a  form  that  I  can 
use  it  instantly.  ’ 

“Under  such  circumstances  he  was  naturally  bound  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  he  made  them  without  hesitation.  He  had  about  eight 
thousand  cattle  on  his  run,  and  if  time  had  been  of  no  consequence,  he  could 
have  obtained  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  them.  How¬ 
ever,  he  sold  them  en  bloc  for  nine  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  sold  his 
sheep,  which  were  worth  fifteen  francs  each,  for  eight,  and  the  whole  of 
thorn  only  brought  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  For  his  right 
to  his  run,  for  his  buildings  and  fences,  for  a  thousand  cows  and  a  hundred 
horses,  he  only  obtained  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  francs,  and 
that  with  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

“  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  throw  away  a  fortune  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  with  such  labour — and  sell  in  this  style,  what  had  cost  him  two 
millions  for  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  for,  with 
time,  his  run  would  have  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  in  all 
Australia.  But  he  laughed  at  what  he  called  my  jeremiades.  ‘  Haven’t  I 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  my  wildest  fancy  ever  pictured  ?  ’  he 
asked.  And  thereupon  he  went  on  making  new  sacrifices.  He  sold  all  his 
stock  in  industrial  enterprises — his  interest  in  certain  mines,  which  it  is  true, 
had  momentarily  fallen  in  value,  but  were  certain  to  rise  again,  and 
naturally  he  disposed  of  these  at  a  heavy  loss,  being  anxious  to  finish  with 
the  matter,  for  he  kept  on  repeating,  ‘  I  feel  that  I  am  losing  time.’ 

“  He  had  been  back  in  Australia  for  ten  months  or  so  when,  one  evening 
he  came  to  me  and  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief :  ‘  I  have  sold  everything — I 
am  free !  ’  And  brandishing  an  enormous  pocket-book — one  which  he  could 
manage,  however,  to  carry  on  his  person— he  added’  ‘There’s  all  my  for- 
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tune,  in  bills  of  exchange  on  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.’  4  And  you  are 
going  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  On  Monday  next — four  days  hence,’  he  replied. 

“  I  knew  that  this  separation  must  be  eternal,  and  I  also  trembled  for 
him.  He  divined  my  thoughts,  for  he  took  my  hand,  and  with  a  voice  full 
of  resolution,  such  as  might  have  imparted  courage  to  an  arrant  coward,  he 
exclaimed :  4  Let  your  mind  be  easy,  old  friend ;  for  more  than  a  year  I  have 
been  maturing  all  my  plana,  and  I  have  applied  every  ray  of  intelligence  I 
possess  to  avoid  the  perils  of  the  step  I  am  now  taking.  I  have  carefully 
weighed  all  contingencies,  and  I  am  prepared  for  everything.’  ‘Your 
enemies  are  very  powerful,’  I  urged.  4 1  know  it,’  he  said,  4  but  what  have 
I  to  fear  from  them  ?  You  say  that  it  is  probable  that  they  know  of  my 
existence  and  keep  me  in  view.  I  think  I  should  have  found  this  out  if  it 
were  the  case.  Still,  as  it  is  possible,  I  now  intend  to  send  them  off  the 
track.  I  shall  not  take  the  mail  steamer,  but  leave  in  an  American  clipper 
bound  for  Liverpool,  but  which  calls  at  several  ports  between  here  and  there. 
At  one  of  these  ports  I  shall  leave  it,  and  take  passage  in  another  vessel. 
After  that  my  identity  will  be  lost.  I  leave  Australia  under  the  name  of 
Boutin,  but  no  Boutin  will  land  in  America,  France,  or  England.’  So  saying 
he  tapped  his  big  pocket-book :  4  These  are  my  weapons,’  he  added  gaily 
4  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  man  with  plenty  of  money  1  ’  And  he  was 
right. 

“I  never  asked  him  the  precise  amount  of  his  fortune — nor  did  he  ever 
tell  me ;  but  I  knew  that  everything  together  it  could  not  have  been  far 
from  five  millions.  Instances  of  fortunes  made  with  such  rapidity  are  rare 
even  in  Melbourne,  but  I  can  mention  twenty  or  so :  Barclay,  Tidal,  Colt, 
Latour,  and  Davison,  became  millionaires  in  a  shorter  time  even  than 
Laurent  Cornevin.  He  was  not  spoiled  by  prosperity.  He  never  forgot 
that  it  was  through  me  he  had  left  Talcahuana.  He  remembered,  too,  that 
it  was  I  who  had  been  the  source  of  his  wealth.  Brave,  good  Laurent ! 
How  many  times,  when  he  saw  my  affairs  less  prosperous  than  his  own,  had 
he  come  to  me  and  said  :  4  Zounds !  man  let  us  go  into  partnership.’ 

“It  was  on  a  small  estate  that  I  own,  on  the  shores  of  the  Murray,  that 
we  passed  the  last  four  days  of  his  sojourn  in  Australia  together.  It  was 
very  sweet  for  us  both  to  look  back  on  the  past,  to  the  strong  friendship 
which  had  never  been  shaken,  and  to  swear  that  we  would  meet  again.  At 
last  the  hour  came  for  him  to  leave.  He  promised  to  send  me  news  of  him¬ 
self,  and  told  me  how  to  send  him  intelligence  of  my  own  welfare  from  time 
to  time.  And  once  more,  on  board  the  clipper,  we  grasped  each  other’s 
hands,  and  neither  of  us  was  ashamed  that  tears  stood  in  our  eyes.  This 
was  on  January  10th,  1S69 - ” 

44  A  year  ago,”  murmured  Raymond,  44  and  I - ” 

44  Let  me  go  on,”  Baid  the  baron. 

44  You  alone,  dear  friends,”  continued  J ean,  44  you  alone  can  imagine  how 
greatly  I  was  disturbed  by  P^cheira’s  narrative.  And  so  I  said  to  myself, 

4  Just  as  I  hoped  to  ascertain  that  I  was  close  on  my  father’s  track,  I  have 
lost  him.  We  might  have  crossed  each  other  on  mid-ocean.  Perhaps  I 
saw  him  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  that  passed  mine  under  full  sail.  Where 
was  he  now?  ’  When  I  asked  this  question  of  P<5cheira,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing,  for  certain,  save  that  Laurent  Cornevin  had  arrived  safely  in 
Europe.  4  You  had  news  of  him,  then  ?  ’  I  asked.  4  Yes,  once — five  months 
after  his  departure,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end  of  May — I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  from  Brussels.  His  voyage  had  been  remarkably  rapid,  and 
his  health  was  excellent.  He  had  destroyed  his  track  behind  and  his  hopes  ' 
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wore  high.’  ‘He  said  thatP’  ‘Yes;  I  will  show  you  the  letter.’  ‘And 
since  then  P  ’  ‘  Nothing — not  one  word.  But  were  I  in  your  place  I  should 
look  for  your  father  in  Paris,  not  far  from  the  Chausee  d’  Antin.’ 

“  Now  then,  my  friends,  my  task  is  over  ;  yours  is  to  begin.  It  is  for 
you  to  finish  my  work — for  you  to  decide  what  system  of  investigation  shall 
be  adopted  in  view  of  finding  out  my  father.  Only,  my  dear  friends,  be 
prudent.  We  know  the  infinite  trouble  my  father  has  taken  to  attain  his 
aims.  Try  to  find  him,  but  never  forget  that  the  least  indiscretion  on  your 
part  will  arouse  his  enemies,  reveal  his  existence,  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and 
place  his  very  life  in  peril. 

“This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you :  First,  that  according  to  my 
father’s  instructions,  Peeheira  addressed  his  letters  to  F.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Charing  Cross,  District  Post  Office,  London,  W.  C.  Secondly,  Peeheira 
possessed  a  good  photograph  of  our  father,  which  I  shall  take  to  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  and  have  copied  to-day  I  will  send  you  one  of  the  copies  at 
once. 

“Now,  shall  we  communicate  the  result  of  my  investigations  to  my 
mother  and  Madame  Delorge  P  I  think  not.  Why  should  we  trouble  their 
peaceful  lives  by  loading  them  with  our  anxieties  P  Then,  too,  we  can  by 
no  means  feel  certain  that  while  we  have  been  indulging  in  these  illusions 
our  enemies  have  not  succeeded  in  suppressing  my  unfortunate  father  for 
the  second  time.  Would  it  not  be  a  most  awful  thing  to  open  wounds,  now 
partly  healed  P  I  have  not  another  minute  if  this  letter  is  to  go  to-day.  So 
I  only  add  the  words — hope  and  courage. 

“  Jean  Cornevin.” 

“And this  is  all !  ”  said  the  baron,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  and  as  if  enlightened  by  an  inspiration,  he  exclaimed: 
“  Now  we  have  it !  This  is  the  meaning  of  Maumussy’s  humble  and  conci¬ 
liatory  attitude !  ” 

“  Impossible  !  ” 

“  And  why  impossible  ?  Who  can  say  that  De  Maumussy  and  Combe- 
laine  have  not  penetrated  the  secret  of  your  father’s  existence.  May  it  not 
be  that  as  long  as  they  could  watch  him  they  felt  at  ease,  but  as  soon 
as  they  lost  all  clue  to  him,  they  became  frightened  ?  The  empire  totters, 
their  power  escapes  them,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  moment  that  they  scent 
this  mysterious  danger.” 

The  two  friends  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  from  M.  Roberjot 
which  accompanied  Jean’s. 

This  was  what  the  lawyer  wrote :  “  You  have  a  right  to  be  hopeful,  my 
dear  Raymond,  for  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Cornevin  is  in  Paris.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  to  try  and  find  him  would  be  both  foolish  and  unkind.  We  have 
no  right  to  act  contrary  to  his  wishes.  If  this  man,  who  loves  his  family  so 
much,  chooses  to  live  apart  from  wife  and  children,  it  must  be  because  he 
has  powerful  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  my  opinion,  as  in  that  of  all  sensible 
persons,  dark  days  are  close  at  hand.  Wait !  I  say,  wait !  ” 

VIII. 

Wait!  Had  Raymond  done  anything  else  for  years P  No  matter  what 
projects  he  had  formed,  what  hopes  had  crept  into  his  heart,  all  were  crushed 
by  this  advice.  “It’s  killing  me,”  he  cried,  “happy  or  miserable,  other 
men  fight  and  conquer,  attack  and  defend  themselves,  triumph  or  perish  in 
the  effort  while  I - ” 
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The  baron  interrupted  him  in  a  compassionate  tone.  “  What  would  you 
do?”  he  asked 

“What  would  I  do.  I  don’t  know.  Act  at  all  events.” 

“  You  mean  you  would  look  for  Comevin  ?  ” 

“  Very  possibly.” 

“That  is  to  say,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  compromising  this  worthy, 
noble  man — this  heroic  fellow  to  whom  your  father  confided  hie  last  wishes  ? 
That  is  to  say,  you  would  destroy  the  fruit  of  his  ten  years’  patient  toil.” 

“Why  did  Jean  tell  us  to  continue  his  task  ?  ” 

“Because  Jean  is  six  thousand  leagues  from  Paris,  and  does  not  know 
how  near  the'  finish  may  be.” 

Raymond  rose,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation.  “The  finish  of  it!”  he  exclaimed;  “the  finish! 
Por  years  it  has  been  promised  me.  I  have  been  told  that  the  hour  was 
close  at  hand,  and  I  have  foolishly  held  my  breath  in  momentary  expectation.” 

The  baron’s  face  darkened.  “Then,”  he  said,  “It  is  the  mere  desire  for 
revenge  upon  your  father’s  murderers  which  impels  you  to  try  and  find 
Comevin  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  I  fancied  that  Simone  de  Maillefert  might  count  for  something  in  your 
eagerness ;  I  fancied  that  you  were  in  haste  to  close  the  past  so  as  to  open 
the  future,  and  that  you  hoped  Comevin  would  release  you  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  your  present  position.” 

Raymond  coloured.  ‘  ‘  I  will  follow  your  advice,  sir,  ’  ’  he  replied.  “  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?  Speak,  and  I  will  obey  !  ” 

The  old  engineer  smiled.  “  I  shall  make  you  very  angry,”  he  answered, 
“  for  I  shall  repeat  just  what  you  have  so  often  heard.  You  must  be 
patient.” 

“Yes,  but  Simone’s  peril  is  imminent.” 

“  I  know  that,  but  you  have  so  far  done  everything  in  your  power.  And 
by  making,  a  formal  application  for  her  hand  you  have  silenced  the  vile 
slander  which  was  in  circulation.  ”  N 

“But  her  mother  will  devise  some  new  combination.” 

“  That  is  only  too  likely.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  wait  to  see  your  adversary’s  cards.  Ah !  why  were 
you  not  skilful  enough  to  interest  that  beautiful  young  duchess  in  your 
game  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  repelled  this  idea  with  horror  when  it  had  occurred  to  him. 
“Would  it  have  been  possible  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Possible!  Nothing  was  easier — with  a  little  skill  and  audacity.  She 
held  her  hand  out  to  you,  my  dear  boy.  To  behave  as  I  suggest  would  not 
have  been  very  chivalrous,  nor  even  quite  loyal,  but  it  would  have  been 
adroit.  And  after  all  her  conduct  has  been  most  equivocal.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost  and  cannot  return.”  Then  rising  abruptly,  the  baron 
exclaimed  “  The  government  certainly  does  not  pay  us  for  smoothing  your 
suit  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  we  must  get  to  bed  or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  to-morrow  !  ”  And  refusing  to  listen  to  another 
word  from  Raymond,  he  added:  “  Good-night,  good-night — sleep  well.” 

This  was  capital  advice  to  give,  but  long  after  the  baron  was  sleeping 
soundly  Raymond  was  still  restlessly  pacing  his  apartment,  recapitulating 
in  his  mind  tho  decisive  events  of  the  day.  This  day,  the  anniversary  of  his 
father’s  death,  had  begun  by  his  interview  with  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
and  had  ended  by  the  letter  from  Jean  Cornoviu.  What  most  disturbed  him 
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was  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  detach  his  thoughts  from  Simone  to  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  Laurent.  “Heaven  grant,”  he  said  in  an  undertone,-  “that 
to-day’s  step  will  have  the  result  predicted  by  the  baron.” 

On  this  point  he  was  enlightened  the  next  day  in  the  public  room  of 
the  Rising  Sun.  Master  Bdru  knew  the  whole  matter  ;  that  was  clear  from  the 
attention  he  bestowed  on  Raymond,  and  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  his  voice. 
After  a  short  time,  he  carelessly  mentioned  that  ever  since  the  duchess’s 
arrival,  the  young  lady  had  been  raising  money  all  over  the  province — that 
she  was  asking  for  advances  from  her  tenants — that  she  had  borrowed  from 
the  notaries  at  Angers — that  she  was  stripping  herself,  and  would  end  by 
being  left  without  a  sou.  And  then,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  Raymond,  he 
added:  “It  is  said  that  the  Duchess  does  not  wish  her  daughter  to  marry, 
and  that  she  has  said  the  most  awful  things  about  her  to  prevent  any  one 
from  asking  for  her  hand.  A  husband  would  defend  the  poor  thing.” 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  muttered  the  baron  in  Raymond's  ears,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

But  Master  Beru  also  knew  other  things  of  which  the  two  engineers 
were  quite  ignorant.  “  She  has  borrowed  everywhere,”  he  said,  “  and  now 
she  is  going  to  sell.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  that  P  ”  interrupted  M.  de  Boursonne. 

The  worthy  innkeeper  looked  about  him  to  be  certain  that  no  one  could 
hear,  and  then,  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  said ;  “  Some  people  know  more 
than  you  think !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  do  they  know  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  when  you  see  crows  flying  about  and  massing  together,  what 
do  you  fancy  ?  Why,  that  there  is  something  for  them  to  peck  at — some 
carcass.  This  is  the  way  folks  are  gathering  about  poor  Mademoiselle 
Simone’s  property.” 

“  What  folks  ?”  cried  the  two  engineers  at  the  same  moment. 

“  First,  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  chateau  the  other  even, 
ing — the  stout,  rosy-faced  man  with  the  big  gold  chain,  who  looks  at  people 
in  a  lofty  way,  as  if  he  were  seated  up  among  the  clouds.” 

“  M.  Verdale  !  ”  muttered  Raymond. 

“But  what  has  he  done  ?  ”  asked  the  baron. 

“Nothing  personally.  But  yesterday  he  came  to  Rosiers  in  a  carriage. 
He  went  to  the  caf<5,  and  there  he  met  a  certain  man  from  Saint-Mathurin, 
who  was  once  employed  by  Mademoiselle  Simone  on  the  estate.  The  pair 
then  proceeded  to  a  notary’s — not  to  mademoiselle’s  notary,  you  understand — 
and  then  to  the  tax-collector’s  office,  where  they  were  joined  by  an  old 
huissier.” 

The  baron  smiled  lightly.  “Is  that  all?”  he  asked,  with  feigned 
indifference. 

“  Ah  !  wait  a  minute.  They  all  went  over  the  De  Maillefert  property — 
very  carefully,  too,  as  if  they  were  going  to  purchase.  And  then  I  heard 
the  stout  man  say  :  ‘  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  certainly,  but  not  as 
much  as  you  think.’  ” 

This  wras  all  the  innkeeper  had  to  tell,  but  it  was  not  without  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  the  baron  exclaimed :  “  Now 
we  arrive  at  the  real  reason  which  has  brought  these  gentlemen  to  the 
chateau.  The  duchess  has  discovered  some  way  of  getting  hold  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fortune,  and  they  have  come  here  to  commence  operations.  They  fee} 
bo  sure  of  success  that  they  are  already  dividing  the  poor  child’s  property." 

“  But  she  has  sworn  never  to  sell  any  of  the  land.” 
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“  Unquestionably ;  but  these  men  are  here  to  compel  her  to  break  this 
oath  of  her’s.” 

There  lay  the  danger,  evidently;  and  Raymond  and  the  baron  were  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  it  when  a  tilbury  appeared  in  sight,  driven  by  fascinat¬ 
ing  M.  Bizet  de  Ohenehutte  in  person.  He  jumped  out  and  darted  towards 
Raymond  with  extended  hands,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  him  everywhere.  For  he  knew  everything,  he  said,  absolutely 
everything — both  what  Raymond  had  done  and  the  answer  he  had  received. 
Madame  de  Larchere  had  told  him  and  everybody  else  about  the  duchess’s 
abominable  conduct  in  trying  to  disgrace  her  own  child.  “  But  she  has  only 
succeeded  in  disgracing  herself,”  added  Bizet.  “  The  whole  province  has 
turned  against  her,  and  I  honestly  believe  she  would  be  hissed  if  she  were  to 
show  herself  at  Saumur  or  Angers.  Every  door  would  be  shut  against  her, 
and  so  she  had  better  return  to  Paris  with  all  possible  speed.  I  must  really 
go,  gentlemen,”  he  continued.  “I  have  at  least  twenty  visits  to  pay.  I 
intend  to  spread  this  intelligence ;  but  if  I  get  through  in  season  I  shall  come 
and  ask  you  to  give  me  some  dinner.”  And  then  off  he  went. 

“Nice  young  man,”  muttered  the  baron;  “a  most  merciful  Providence 
has  ordained  that  fools  have  their  uses  in  this  world.  And  this  one  is  doing 
us  a  service  that  no  sen  uble  man  would  dream  of.  If  he  comes  to-night  I 
shall  take  the  greatest  j.  ’easure  in  offering  him  a  good  glass  of  wine.” 

But  Bizet  did  not  appear  again.  The  old  gardener  from  the  chateau  came, 
however,  about  nine  o’clock  to  the  Rising  Sun  with  a  letter  for  Raymond 
from  Simone. 

The  young  fellow  poured  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket  into  the  gardener’s 
hand,  and  then  tore  open  the  letter  which  ran  as  follows  : — “Things  have 
gone  better  since  you  left  than  I  ventured  to  hope.  No  one  would  imagine 
that  anything  had  happened.  My  mother  behaves  to  me  exactly  as  she  did 
before  that  horrible  scene.  I  am  certain,  from  some  orders  I  heard  her  give 
her  maid,  that  she  will  leave  Maillefert  to-morrow.  Simone.” 

The  next  morning,  when  the  two  engineers  were  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  a  great  noise  called  them  to  the  window  just  in  time  to 
see  several  carriages  dash  by.  Master  Beru  came  in  at  the  same  moment. 
“  Well !  well !  ”  he  said.  “  Madame  de  Maillefert  is  off  with  all  her  friends. 
Good  riddance  to  them!  ” 

The  baron  triumphed.  “What  did  I  tell  you  !  ”  he  cried. 

And  in  truth  this  departure  was  so  like  a  complete  rout,  that  it  was  difli 
cult  to  attribute  it  to  anything  else  but  the  step  taken  by  Raymond,  which 
was  known,  commented  upon,  and  understood  by  all  the  people  round 
about. 

But  Raymond  did  not  dare  to  triumph.  He  had  known  too  much  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sorrow  not  to  be  very  distrustful  of  good  fortune.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  madness  to  conclude  from  the  duchess’s  abrupt 
departure  that  she  had  renounced  her  designs  on  her  daughter’s  fortune.  It 
was  clear  that  her  needs  were  as  pressing,  her  avarice  as  imperative  as  ever, 
and  Simone’s  position  was  consequently  quite  as  hazardous.  Ah !  if  Madame 
de  Maillefert’ s  departure  had  only  opened  the  chateau  door  to  Raymond  once 
more.  But  this  could  not  be.  By  returning  to  Maillefert  he  would  simply 
provoke  a  revival  of  the  scandal,  and  rehabilitate  the  unworthy  mother  at 
her  daughter’s  expense.  And  so  having  to  comply  with  the  proprieties  whicl 
were  even  more  than  exacting  than  the  duchess’s  will,  he  found  himself  sepa 
rated  from  Simone.  “I  shall  not  even  try  to  see  her,”  he  said,  sadly. 

And  in  justice  to  him,  we  must  say  that’he  did  not ;  but  a  happy  chance 
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brought  them  together.  Simone  was  out  a  great  deal ;  Raymond  was  rarely 
indoors ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  the  very  next  day  they  stood  face  to  face 
on  the  highway  near  the  bridge.  They  both  stood  still,  silent  and  hesitating. 
Both  heard  the  voice  of  reason  bid  them  hurry  past  each  other.  But  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Miss  Dodge,  they  stood  with  clasped  hands,  while  Simone 
hurriedly  told  Raymond  what,  in  her  opinion,  had  sent  her  mother  off.  The 
duchess  had  called  on  a  lady  of  the  highest  position — one  of  her  relatives,  in 
fafct — who  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  aloud,  in  the  hearing 
of  all  her  servants :  “  Excuse  me,  I  am  not  at  home  to  the  mother  of  my  poor 
little  Simone.” 

The  insult  was  excessive,  and  all  the  more  so  coming  from  such  a  source. 
“  And  the  worst  of  it  is,”  added  the  young  girl,  sadly,  “that  my  mother 
holds  you,  that  is  to  say,  us,  responsible  for  the  affront.  She  will  never 
forgive  us !  ” 

Simone  had  not  the  smallest  idea  what  new  plan  her  mother  had  in  her 
head.  And  when  Raymond  told  her  he  believed  that  De  Combelaine  and 
Maumussy  had  come  down  respecting  her  property,  she  merely  gave  him  a 
dreary  smile  and  said,  “  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  my  brother  and 
mother  have  brought  people  down  to  inspect  my  property.  But  what  does 
that  matter — as  I  am  not  going  to  sell  it  ?  ” 

Raymond  and  Simone  were  not  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  not  a 
human  being  passed  them  as  they  stood  together.  And  yet  such  was  the 
system  of  espionage  in  this  little  town  of  Rosiers,  that  two  hours  later,  when 
Raymond  entered  the  Rising  Sun,  the  baron  at  once  cried  out  to  him: 
“  So  you  have  seen  Simone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  the  young  man  answered, with  a  flush. 

“A  mistake — a  great  mistake,”  said  the  worthy  old  engineer.  “But  I 
suppose  it  will  do  no  especial  harm,”  he  added,  “as  we  must  so  soon  go 
away.” 

Their  work  had  gradually  advanced,  and  before  many  days  elapsed 
they  would  have  to  shift  their  head-quarters.  The  baron  had  deferred  doing 
so  as  long  as  possible,  knowing  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Raymond. 
“  Yes,”  he  continued,  “you  have  but  four  days  more  before  we  start,  so 
make  the  most  of  them.” 

Raymond  had  determined  that,  come  what  might,  his  Sundays  should  be 
spent  at  Rosiers  for  some  time  to  come,  so  he  bore  up  bravely  on  the  last 
evening  they  were  to  spend  at  the  Rising  Sun.  That  very  same  evening 
the  baron  received  a  letter  enclosed  in  a  huge  envelope  with  official 
seals.  “  What  have  we  here  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  he  broke  the  seals ;  and  scan¬ 
ning  the  missive,  “  Merciful  God !”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

Raymond’s  heart  contracted  with  a  sharp  pang  of  apprehension.  “  What 
is  it  P  ”  he  asked. 

The  baron  was  pale  with  rage.  “  It  is  this,”  he  said,  “  that  you  are  no 
longer  on  my  staff.  You  are  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Bouches-du 
Rhone.  You  are  allowed  eight  days  to  get  there,  and  your  commission  will 
arrive  to-morrow !  ” 

Raymond  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone.  “  It  isn’t  possible,”  he  stammered. 
“  Some  one  has  complained  of  me.  How  have  I  failed  in  my  duty  ?  ” 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “lam  your  chef,”  he  said,  “  and  I 
have  always  shown  you  the  letters  I  have  sent  to  the  authorities,  so - ” 

By  this  time  Raymond  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  and  anger 
had  asserted  its  sway,  “In  that  case,”  he  remarked,  “I  am  the  victim  of 
an  exceptional  measure.” 
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“Ah  !  Madame  de  Maumussy  warned  you — ,”  began  the  baron. 

“  True — I  have  enemies,  and  powerful  ones.  But  this  is  not  1852 ;  it  is 
1869.  The  press  has  regained  its  right  to  speak.  I  can  write  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  expose  this  abominable  conduct.” 

With  a  gesture  the  baron  silenced  him.  “  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  he  said, 
“but  even  this  satisfaction  will  be  denied  to  you.  You  are  shamefully 
treated.  Of  that  there  is  no  question,  for  it  is  against  all  precedent.  But, 
one  thing  is  certain.  Read  the  letter  again  and  you  will  see  that  your 
change  of  position  is  in  reality  promotion.” 

This  was  true.  This  precaution  at  least  had  been  taken.  “  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  are  perfectly  innocent  in  the  matter.  Do  you 
think  that  any  one  went  to  them  and  said  :  1  Look  here  !  There’s  a  fellow 
at  Rosiers,  in  the  Department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  who  is  in  our  way;  Send 
him  off,  will  you  ?  Send  him  to  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  for  instance.’  No, 
indeed ;  your  enemies  are  not  quite  so  simple.  They  said  :  *  He  is  a  very 
charming  young  man,  in  whom  we  are  all  deeply  interested,  and  we  should 
he  infinitely  obliged  if  you  would  give  him  a  position  in  the  South,  where 
he  has  certain  interests.’  And  so  the  authorities  thought  they  were  doing 
you  a  favour.” 

“That  is  to  say,”  cried  Raymond,  striking  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist,  “that  I,  the  son  of  General  Delorge,  have  been  put  in  the  light  of 
soliciting  a  favour  from  the  empire.  That  is  to  say  that  I  am  dishonoured 
for  ever!  No,  it  shall  not  be!  The  wretches  shall  not  have  everything 
their  own  way.  I  shall  resign.  Yes,  and  this  very  moment !  ” 

More  saddened  than  surprised  the  baron  watched  Raymond  as  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  desk  and  prepared  to  write.  “Reflect,  my  dear  Delorge,” 
he  said,  gently.  “  When  your  resignation  is  dispatched,  what  will  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  neither  know  nor  care.” 

“  Take  care.  A  man  should  be  able  to  offer  a  home  to  the  woman  he 
loves — ” 

“  I  shall  always  find  something  to  do.”  And  the  young  fellow  folded  his 
letter  and  began  to  direct  it. 

“And  your  mother  P  ”  asked  the  baron. 

Raymond  turned  a  little  pale,  but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  pen.  “  Poor 
woman !  ”  he  muttered,  “  if  she  only  knew —  But  I  do  not  belong  to 
myself.  I  seem  the  very  foot-ball  of  fate — my  destiny  must  be  accom¬ 
plished.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  remain  at  Rosiers  P  ”  asked  the  baron. 

“Yes  ;  I  do  indeed.” 

“And  what  will  be  said  here  when  it  becomes  known  that  you  have 
resigned  such  a  position  to  linger  at  the  side  of  the  heiress  of  Maillefert  ?  Do 
you  think  her  reputation  won’t  suffer  ?  In  your  place  I  should  ask  her 
opinion  before  deciding.” 

But  Raymond  had  had  enongh  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity — of  per¬ 
petual  indecisions  and  wearying  alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  “  No,”  he 
said ;  “I  will  not  consult  her.  She  would  tell  me  to  yield — she  would  tell 
me  to  obey  my  orders  and  go.”  Thereupon,  with  a  firm  hand  he  signed  the 
resignation  he  had  written — a  resignation  from  which  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  appeal. 

“  Who  would  ever  have  believed,  my  dear  Delorge,”  said  the  baron__ 
“  that^I  should  finish  this  work,  which  will  be  the  success  of  my  life,  without 

The  evening  that  they  passed  together  was  not  demonstratively  sad,  for 
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they  both  struggled  to  display  a  stoicism  they  were  really  far  from  feeling. 
However,  the  next  morning  the  baron  fairly  broke  down  as  he  bade  his  younc 
friend  farewell.  “  You  must  come  and  pay  me  a  visit,”  he  said  ;  “  and  above 
all  don’t  commit  any  folly.  If  I  can  serve  you,  if  you  need  me,  you  have  only 
to  write  and  say  so.” 

The  train  puffed  off,  and  Raymond  stood  gazing  at  the  trailing  smoke. 
A  tap  on  his  shoulder  at  last  aroused  him  from  his  sad  thoughts.  It  was 
Beru  who  was  guilty  of  this  familiarity — Master  Bdru,  who  had  just  said 
good-bye  to  the  baron  on  the  platform,  and  who  now  remarked  to  Raymond  : 
“  Let  us  go  home.  ” 

“Home!”  It  was  without  the  least  afterthought  that  the  innkeeper 
spoke  this  word.  However,  after  celebrating  the  merits  of  the  baron,  and 
thanking  God  that  one  of  his  customers  was  still  left,  he  exclaimed  :  “But 
is  it  true,  sir,  that  you  are  no  longer  an  engineer  ?  ” 

Raymond  turned  round  quickly. 

“  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  ” 

“  Because — because  I  heard  some  of  the  workmen  say  yesterday  that  you 
had  sent  in  your  resignation,”  replied  Master  Beru,  much  embarrassed — the 
fact  is,  he  had  listened  to  Raymond  and  the  baron.  “People  are  talking 
about  it  in  the  town.  I  declared,  though,  that  it  must  be  a  joke.” 

It  was  hardly  worth  while  for  Raymond  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  must 
soon  be  known,  and  so  he  quietly  answered  :  “No,  it  was  not  a  joke.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Master  Beru,  with  a  knowing  wink — “  ah  !  I  understand.” 

Master  Bdru  gave  Raymond  the  exact  idea  of  'what  would  be  thought 
respecting  his  prolonged  sojourn  at  Rosiers.  A  hundred  other  people  would 
say  “I  understand,”  just  as  he  had  done.  And  there  is  no  worse  public  to 
face  than  that  of  a  little  country  town  when  its  curiosity  is  aroused. 

“  Now  I  will  consult  Simone,”  thought  Raymond  to  himself. 

He  had  met  her  before  on  the  highroad,  and  he  repaired  again  to  the  same 
spot,  which  was  not  far  from  the  old  ch&teau.  The  weather  had  been  glo¬ 
rious  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  the  sky  was  clear  and  frosty  ;  and  the  pale 
December  sun  shone  on  the  denuded  branches  covered  with  hoar  frost. 
With  his  face  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  Raymond  stood  under  a  spreading 
oak  and  waited.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  could  contemplate  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  along  the  Loire — a  landscape  of  which  the 
greater  part  belonged  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.  Her’s  was  all  that 
spreading  meadow-land — her’s  those  forests  and  vineyards  on  the  sunny 
hillsides.  And  he  thought  sadly  enough  that  it  was  this  immense  fortune 
which  raised  such  a  barrier  between  himself  and  Simone.  Ah  !  would  that 
she  were  only  poor  like  those  peasant  girls,  who,  with  their  faces  purple 
with  the  cold,  trudged  past  him  as  they  returned  from  the  market  at  Treves, 
with  their  baskets  on  their  hips  and  their  wooden  shoes  striking  the  frozen 
earth  like  hammers !  “  Then,”  thought  Raymond,  “  no  one  could  dispute 
my  love  for  her.” 

But  time  was  passing,  and  he  had  become  very  uneasy,  when  all  at  once 
he  perceived  two  women  coming  rapidly  in  his  direction.  He  recognized 
Simone,  in  a  large  brown  cloak,  and  Miss  Dodge,  the  English  governess, 
swathed  in  furs,  with  her  hands  buried  in  her  muff.  ‘  ‘  At  last,”  he  muttered. 

But  almost  immediately  a  terrible  fear  assailed  him.  Suppose  Simone 
should  be  so  astonished  by  his  audacity  as  to  reject  the  protection  which  he 
wished  to  afford  her,  this  being  his  motive  for  remaining  at  Rosiers  ;  and 
suppose  she  bade  him  go  away  ?  What  could  he  do  in  that  case  ? 

Mademoisellb  Simone  and  Miss  Lydia  were  still  quietly  approaching  tho 
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spot  where  he  was  stationed,  partially  concealed  by  the  drooping  branches. 

All  at  once  he  stepped  forward.  Good  heavens !  ”  cries  the  governess,  who 
did  not  know  this  man  for  a  moment,  so  suddenly  did  he  appear.  But 
Simone  knew  him,  and  went  straight  to  meet  him,  exclaiming  in  a  strange 
unusual  tone — “You  have  allowed  the  Baron  de  Boursonne  to  go  away 
alone  ?  You  have  sent  in  your  resignation  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  have  done  both  these  things.” 

Never  did  Simone  and  Raymond  meet  without  an  earnest  protest  from 
Miss  Dodge,  who  declared  these  meetings  to  be  most  improper.  However 
the  young  girl  checked  her  governess  on  this  occasion.  “  One  moment  if 
yon  please,”  she  said.  “  That  will  do,  thank  you,  Lydia.”  And  addressing 
Raymond,  she  remarked  :  “  I  thought  your  position  was  all  you  had  to  rely 

upon.” 

“  And  you  were  right,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  My  mother  has  some  little 
means,  but  these  are  for  herself  and  my  sister.” 

Simone  coloured,  and  looking  at  Raymond  as  if  all  at  once  a  startling 
suspicion  had  assailed  her,  she  asked  :  “  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

Raymond,  too,  turned  crimson.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  Simone 
would  imagine  him  capable  of  such  shameless  calculation.  ‘  ‘  Modest  as  my 
resources  are,”  he  answered,  ‘  *  they  must  suffice  for  the  present,  and  before 
they  are  exhausted  fate  will  perhaps  look  more  kindly  upon  me.  There  is 
nothing  to  alarm  me  in  the  future.” 

The  young  girl’s  suspicions  vanished  as  she  looked  into  his  eyes.  “  But  I 
cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice  !”  she  said. 

This  phrase  was  Raymond’s  reward.  ‘'  Why  do  you  speak  of  sacrifices  ?  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “  There  was  no  time  to  consult  with  you — no  time  for  hesita¬ 
tion.  Our  enemies  wished  to  send  me  away ;  and  so  it  was  clearly  my  duty 
to  remain.” 

While  these  words  were  being  exchanged  the  poor  governess  had  been 
shivering  among  her  furs,  and  her  nose  stood  out  redder  and  redder  on  her 
long  pale  face.  “Do  let  us  walk  on  !  ”  she  said  to  Simone. 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  girl.  And  as  they  followed  the  road,  she 
Baid  to  Raymond  :  “Do  you  intend  to  remain  at  Hosiers  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  I  have  decided  on  nothing  yet,”  he  answered  in  an 
agitated  voice.  “  I  came  to  consult  you.  Dispose  of  me.  Your  will  is 
mine.  I  will  obey  your  orders  without  a  murmur.  My  sojourn  at  Rosiers 
may  be  wrongly  interpreted.” 

“  It  will  be,  certainly,”  sighed  Miss  Lydia. 

Mademoiselle  Simone  stopped  short.  “  Alas !”  she  said  sadly.  “Has 
not  injury  enough  been  already  done  to  my  reputation.  A  young  girl’s 
honour  withers  like  a  flower  under  the  hot  blast  of  calumny.”  Then,  as  if 
determined  not  to  yield  to  her  emotion,  she  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  I  must 

have  time  for  reflection.  To-morrow,  Monsieur  Raymond,  at  the  same  hour — 
here.” 

And  taking  the  arm  of  her  governess,  she  drew  her  into  a  little  path 
whioh  led  through  the  wood  towards  the  chhteau. 

The  next  day,  some  little  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  Raymond  * 
betook  himself  with  a  feverish  step  to  the  place  of  meeting,  inventing  a 
thousand  plans  and  turning  them  over  in  his  head — adopting  and  then  reject¬ 
ing  them  one  after  the  other.  The  clock  in  the  church  tower  struck  two, 
and  Simone  appeared,  accompanied  by  Miss  Dodge,  as  on  the  previous  after¬ 
noon.  In  three  bounds  Raymond  stood  beside  her,  as  breathless  with  anxiety 
as  if  he  expected  a  sentence  of  life  or  death. 
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As  soon  as  Simone’s  eyes  met  his,  she  shook  her  head  gently,  and  said, 
with  a  sad  smile :  “  I  am  no  nearer  a  decision  than  I  was  yesterday.  I  am 

not  like  myself.  I  feel  weak,  irresolute,  and  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.” 

“  Then  I  am  not  to  go  away !  ”  cried  Raymond. 

“  Sometimes,”  answered  the  girl,  in  her  clear,  sweet  voice,  “  I  am  almost 
frightened ;  I  shiver  without  knowing  why,  and  yet  I  cannot  see  any  tan¬ 
gible  ground  for  fears.  My  mother  took  a  considerable  sum  away  with  her, 
and  until  that  is  exhausted  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  at  peace.  My  mother  is 
not  wicked,  nor  is  Philippe.  Their  hearts  are  not  bad  ;  it  is  their  heads  that 
are  weak.  ” 

Raymond  was  astonished  at  so  much  indulgence,  not  understanding  that 
Simone  urged  these  extenuating  circumstances  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him. 
“  Alas  I”  he  said,  “  it  is  not  Madame  de  Maillefert  nor  your  brother  whom  I 
fear;  I  distrust  M.  de  Maumussy,  De  Combelaine,  and  Verdale.  Why  did 
they  come  here  ?  ”  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  coloured  slightly,  and  then 
added.  “  I  am  afraid,  too,  of  Madame  de  Maumussy.  Half  a  dozen  times 
words  have  trembled  on  her  lips  which  I  am  convinced  were  the  avowal  of 
some  abominable  treason — some  treason  against  you  in  which  she  plays  her 
part.” 

Simone  did  not  lose  her  beautiful  serenity.  “  What  can  they  do  against 
me  ?  ”  she  asked.  And  then  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  added,  “  If  this 
be  your  idea,  perhaps,  you  had  better  stay.” 

But  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  had  also  reflected,  and  she  curtailed  Raymond’s 
expressions  of  gratitude.  “  Why  not  try  some  conciliatory  method?  A 
little  prudent  management  never  spoils  anything.  This  gentleman  might 
seem  to  go  away,  and  yet  remain.  He  could  go,  in  fact,  and  then  return 
and  establish  himself  in  some  neighboring  farm-house,  and  only  go  out  in 
the  evening.” 

Simone’s  beautiful  face  flushed.  “  Hide  !  and  lie  ?  No,  never !  It  is  not 
in  that  way  one  can  release  oneself  from  a  false  position.  We  will  not 
transform  a  misfortune  into  a  disgrace.  If  Raymond  stays,  he  must  stay 
openly,,  acknowledging  with  equal  openness  that  he  stays  for  me.  My 
reputation  would  suffer  perhaps,  but  in  an  infinitely  less  degree.  Ray¬ 
mond  has  a  right  to  shield  me  and  my  reputation,  for  if  I  am  not  his  wife  I 
shall  never  marry  1” 

Never  was  a  person  so  thunderstruck  as  Miss  Dodge  by  Simone’s  sudden 
vehemence.  This  fashion  of  facing  the  situation  absolutely  routed  what 
she  called  her  ideas.  Her  tall,  bony  frame — her  thin  lips  and  long,  yellow 
teeth — her  pale  face,  red.  nose,  and  round  eyes  did  not  make  her  a  prepos¬ 
sessing  being ;  but,  •  despite  her  physical  presentment,  the  worthy  gover¬ 
ness,  to  her  own  detriment,  possessed  a  very  sensitive  nature  and  a  most 
vivid  and  romantic  imagination.  She  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  poor 
Protestant  clergyman  having  an  incumbency  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  she  had  spent  her  youth  in  waiting,  like  the  princesses  in  fairy  tales, 
for  the  young  and  handsome  hero  who  would  realize  her  dreams.  He  never 
came,  but  poverty  did.  The  clergyman  died,  his  numerous  family  were 
scattered,  and  Miss  Lydia  was  compelled  to  accept  a  situation  as  a 
governess.  The  trial  had  been  a  great  one  for  her,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  fearful  struggle  that  she  buried  all  her  illusions  in  the  depths  of  her  soul 
as  in  a  tomb.  Since  then  many  years  had  passed  by  in  silent  resignation ; 
but  under  her  cold,  rigid  demeanour  as  a  governess,  there  was  still  a  warm 
heart  beating.  In  the  evening,  when  she  was  alone  in  her  bedroom,  she 
bolted  her  door  and  made  up  for  all  the  annoyance  of  the  day  by  plunging 
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eagerly  into  novel-reading.  She  devoured  everything  she  oould  lay  hands 
on,  weeping  hot  tears  over  the  persecuted  and  innocent  heroines,  and  shiver¬ 
ing  with  emotion  as  she  read  of  the  gallant  deeds  achieved  by  the  heroes. 
She  fancied  that  she  had  acquired  from  these  nocturnal  studies  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  life,  and  passion,  and  above  all  she  believed  she  had 
stored  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  expedients,  and  was  thus  always 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency.  -  It  was  thus,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  her  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Raymond  and  Simone's  love.  She 
said  all  sorts  of  reasonable  things  to  them,  for  she  considered  that  a  part  of 
her  duty  as  a  governess ;  but,  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  was  their  de¬ 
voted  accomplice,  thinking  at  the  some  time,  that  they  were  foolish  children, 
and  that  if  she  had  been  in  their  place  she  would  soon  have  found  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  involved. 

However  Raymond  agreed  with  Simone.  “No,  no,”  he  replied;  “we 
have  nothing  to  conceal.  Dissimulation  would  dishonour  our  love.” 

“  And  besides,”  added  Simone,  “  this  will  only  last  a  little  while.  I  shall 
find  some  way  of  winning  my  mother  over,  and  bringing  my  duty  and  my 
wishes  into  harmony.” 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  reminded  of  this  by  Miss  Lydia,  the 
young  people  reluctantly  separated,  but  not  without  promising  to  see  each 
other  again  at  the  same  time  and  place . 

The  next  week  they  were  several  times  seen  and  met  by  people  on  the 
high  road  “It  was  certainly  very  odd  !”  according  to  M.  Bizet  de  Chene- 
hutte  ;  and  many  people  declared  it  was  somewhat  too  bold  ;  while  others 
of  Madame  de  Mai  lief  ert’s  circle  smiled,  and  said :  “  This  young  Delorge  is 
really  too  good.  Were  I  in  his  place  I  should  make  short  work  of  the  matter, 
and  run  off  with  the  young  lady.” 

All  these  cheerful  remarks  were  at  once  reported  to  Raymond  by  M.  Bizet, 
who  having  constituted  himself  his  agent  and  advocate,  ran  about  the  country 
gathering  up  all  he  could  for  or  against  him,  and  forming  public  opinion,  as 
he  loftily  remarked. 

Simone  and  Raymond  cared  but  little  for  all  this  gossip.  Overjoyed  by 
the  peace  so  unexpectedly  granted  them  by  this  respite  of  even  a  few  weeks’ 
duration,  they  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it,  forgettiugin  the  joy  of  the 
present  both  the  storms  of  the  past  and  the  clouds  of  the  future.  And  by 
degrees,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  they  quite  forgot  themselves,  and  spent 
nearly  all  their«time  together,  although  always  accompanied  by  Miss  Lydia. 
One  day  Raymond  offered  Simone  his  arm  as  they  walked  along  the  road 
overlooking  the  Loire,  followed  by  the  governess.  The  next  day  the  weather 
was  atrocious ;  it  was  impossible  for  Simone  to  walk  about,  and  so  Raymond 
sent  to  ask  if  she  would  not  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau.  “  Why  not 
receive  Monsieur  Delorge  here,  in  the  new  chateau?  ”  objected  Miss  Lydia. 

This  would  have  been  far  wiser,  only  Raymond  and  Simone  did  not  think 
so.  As  long  as  the  rain  lasted,  they  spent  their  afternoons  among  the  ruins, 
where  there  was  a  large  arched  hall,  in  which  all  sorts  of  debris  had  been 
lecumulated.  It  was  here  that  the  lovers  met.  Once  when  Simone’s  feet 
were  wet,  Raymond  went  off  and  collected  an  armfull  of  dry  wood,  with 
which  he  lighted  a  fire  in  the  big  chimney.  “  How  delightful !  ”  cried  the 
girl.  “  I  wish  we  always  had  one  !  ”  and  these  simple  words  were  as  an 
order  to  Raymond,  so  that  when  Simone  arrived  at  the  ruins  the  next  day 
there  was  a  bright  fire  already  crackling  and  roaring  up  the  chimney. 

Raymond  never  received  any  letters  from  Paris,  and  he  never  opened  a 
newspaper.  He  heard  that  affairs  were  going  badly — that  the  empire  was 
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hesitating  between  a  liberal  ministry  and  a  new  coup  <V6tat.  But  what  did 
this  matter  to  him  ?  All  he  thought  of  was  of  persuading  Simone  to  pur- 
chase  her  mother’s  sanction  to  the  marriage,  by  abandoning  part  of  her 
fortune.  She  had  rejected  the  plan  when  he  first  unfolded  it ;  but,  by  degrees, 
she  listened  more  patiently,  her  firm  will  shaken  by  the  calm  and  gentle  life 
they  now  led. 

One  day  in  December  they  were  sitting  close  by  the  fire  talking,  and 
Miss  Lydia  was  reading  a  little  apart,  when  all  at  once  they  heard  some 
stones  rolling,  and  quick  steps  approaching  through  the  ruins.  “Who  is 
that  P  ”  cried  Raymond,  starting  up.  But  before  he  had  time  to  go  and 

ascertain,  M.  Bizet  de  Chenehutte  appeared  before  him.  “  May  I  ask - ’’ 

began  Raymond,  haughtily,  thinking  that  Bizet’s  curiosity  had  brought  him 
there.  But  the  young  provincial  gave  him  no  time  to  proceed,  “  Monsieur 
Philippe!  the  Duke ! ’’  he  cried.  “Take  care.  He  arrived  an  hour  ago, 
and  he  is  close  at  my  heels  now.” 

Simone  rose  to  her  feet.  “  My  brother !  ”  she  gasped. 

“Yes,  your  brother,”  answered  a  mocking  voice.  And  M.  Philippe 
stepped  upon  the  scene,  iooking  just  as  usual.  He  put  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  took  in  each  detail  of  the  strange  scene — Miss  Lydia  crouching  on  a  broken 
column,  with  her  bookjopen  on  her  knees,  Simone  leaning  against  the  chimney, 
Bizet,  red  and  out  of  breath,  and  finally,  Raymond,  who  stood  with  head 
erect  and  defiant  eyes.  “A  most  singular  place  really  to  meet  a  lover,” 
drawled  the  duke,  “particularly  when  one  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
chateau  in  all  Anjou  !  ”  Then,  turning  to  Simone,  he  added ;  “  I  am  by  no 
means  without  pity  for  the  faults  of  others,  dear  sister.  We  all  have  our 
weaknesses - ” 

“  Not  another  word  !  ”  interrupted  Raymond,  fiercely. 

The  duke  mechanically  started  back.  “  Ah !  a  duel,”  he  said. 

But  Raymond  snatched  up  a  heavy  branch  of  oak  and  went  towards  him, 
“No — not  a  duel !  ”  he  answered,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  “  But  if  any  man  that 
breathes  is  wanting  in  respect  to  this  lady,  I  will  kill  him  like  a  dog.” 

Philippe  believed  him.  “  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Delorge.  My  sister 
is  quite  old  enough  to  know  what  she  is  about;  and  I  myself  need  far  too  much 
indulgence  to  have  any  right  to  be  severe  towards  her.  If  I  have  dis¬ 
turbed  you,  it  is  simply  because  I  came  down  from  Paris  to  see  Simone 
respecting  a  matter  which  involves  the  honour  of  our  house.  On  inquiring 
for  her,  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  her  here.” 

It  was  clear  that  something  fresh  was  a-foot.  His  conciliatory  words  and 
deferential  manner  proved  this  conclusively.  “  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the 
chateau,  Simone  ?  ”  he  asked. 

His  sister  slowly  moved  to  his  side. 

“  Mademoiselle  !  ”  implored  Raymond,  following  her. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  duke ;  “  you  are  not  as  yet  one  of  the  family,  and 
we  have  some  dirty  linen  to  wash.”  And  he  drew  Simone  along,  followed, 
by  Miss  Lydia,  who  trembled  at  each  step. 

“  Well !  well !  ”  exclaimed  Bizet,  and  then  he  continued :  “  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  my  dear  Delorge,  that  the  duke  has  had  some  spies  down  here.  He 
came  straight  to  this  spot,  and  never  spoke  to  a  human  being  on  his  way.” 

But  Raymond  paid  no  attention  to  what  his  companion  said.  “  What  on 
earth  does  the  young  duke  want  ?”  he  muttered.  “  What  sinister  intrigue 
is  on  foot  now  ?  ” 

Bizet,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  him  back  to  Rosiers  and  into  his  own  room.  And  not  being 
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the- person  to  »oandon  a  friend  in  trouble,  the  young  squire  took  a  seat  near 
the  window  at  the  Rising  Sun.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation  He 
had  just  seen  Philippe  driving  rapidly  towards  the  station.  He  had  come 
by  the  noon  express  and  left  by  the  four  o  clock  train. 

“  I  must  know  what  has  happened  !  ”  cried  Raymond.  And  springing 
up,  he  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  hurried  off  to  Maillefert. 

He  found  the  doors  wide  open.  He  entered  and  called,  and  heard  no 
answer.  With  a  terrible  fear  at  his  heart,  he  hastened  up  the  staircase. 
In  the  small  blue  drawing-room  which  was  lighted  by  one  solitary  candle, 
Simone  was  lying  on  a  sofa — looking  so  pale,  so  frightfully  changed,  that 
he  thought  her  dead  at  first.  But  she  was  alive,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  when  he  spoke  to  her,  but  would  only  say,  “  For  pity’s  sake,  leave  me. 
To-morrow!  to-morrow!” 

He  hesitated  at  first  and  then,  as  she  repeated  her  request,  he  went  away 
with  death  in  his  heart.  He  had  never  before  endured  such  intolerable 
anguish.  By  noon  on  the  following  day  he  had  heard  nothing,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  tho  chateau,  when  Bdru  entered  the  room  with 
a  letter. 

With  a  sick  feeling  of  apprehension,  Raymond  broke  the  seal  and  read 
as  follows:  “When  you  receive  these  lines  I  shall  have  left  Maillefert 
for  ever.  Honour  itself  is  lost.  If  you  love  me,  I  implore  yon,  in  the  name  of 
that  love,  not  to  try  to  find  me.  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  women.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  only  friend,  farewell.” 

Raymond  tottered  and  caught  at  the  wall.  “While  we  slept,  the  others 
watched  !”  he  muttered.  “  Blind  fools  that  we  have  been!”  Then  all  at 
once  he  exclaimed,  “  This  is  Maumussy’s  and  Combelaine’s  plot.  They  have 
stolen  Simone  from  me.  Ah !  the  wretches !  God  punishes  me  for  having 
forgotten  my  duty  to  my  father.” 

That  evening  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris* 
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THE  RACEFOR  MILLIONS 

I. 

It  was  on  Yyt ednesday,  December  29th,  1869,  that  Raymond  Delorge  reacnec 
the  capital.  What  he  meant  to  do— what  his  hopes  .were— he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say.  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillef  ert  had  been  taken 
to  Paris,  and  he  had  followed,  ready  for  anything.  But  the  journey — one  of 
some  ten  hours’  duration — had  considerably  cooled  him  down,  and  he  had 
regained  much  of  his  usual  sang-froid. 

The  clock  was  striking  nine  when  he  rang  at  his  mother’s  door  “  it  is 
Master  Raymond,”  cried  old  Krauss,  as  he  opened  it.  For  the  faithful 
trooper  was  still  in  the  service  of  Madame  Delorge,  and  years  seemed  to  have 
left  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  wiry  form  undiminished. 

“My  brother!  ”  cried  a  sweet  youthful  voice,  and  Pauline  flew  down 
the  stairs.  She  was  u  great  beauty,  tall  and  fair,  with  chestnut  hair,  bright 
intelligent  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  After  giving  her  brother  a  dozen  ener¬ 
getic  hugs  and  as  many  kisses,  she  exclaimed :  “You  came  just  in  time,  for 
Ducoudray  has  sent  us  some  delicious  oysters  from  Marennes.”. 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Madame  Delorge  who,  recognizing  her  son’s 
voice,  now  hurried  down  stairs  in  her  turn.  “How  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
my  dear  son,”  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  and,  after  kissing  him,  she 
drew  him  into  the  drawing-room,  so  as  to  look  at  him  in  a  better  light. 

The  room  was  just  as  Raymond  had  left  it.  His  father’s  portrait 
faeed  him  as  he  entered,  and  the  sealed  sword  worn  by  the  general  on  the 
day  of  his  death  still  hung  across  the  canvas.  “  So  you  decided,  then,  to 
come  and  pass  the  holidays  with  your  mother  and  sister  ?  ”  said  the  widow, 
while  Pauline  clapped  her  hands  joyously. 

But  Raymond  slowly  answered,  “I  have  come  for  longer  than  that,  I 
fancy — for  I  have  resigned.” 

“  Resigned  your  position !  ”  cried  his  mother.  “  And  why  ?  ” 

Raymond  hesitated.  The  words  he  uttered  now  would  have,  as  he  well 
knew,  a  most  decisive  effect  on  his  future.  Why  should  he  not  tell  his  mother 
tho  entire  truth  ?  Was  he  not  certain  of  her  sympathy  ?  However  courage 
failed  him.  He  knew  the  pain  he  would  cause  her,  and  he  was  quite  as  much 
afraid  of  tears  as  reproaches.  “  I  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary 
measure  of  the  authorities,”  he  said,  “  a  measure  which  was  exceptionally 
unjust.” 

His  mother’s  eyes  flashed.  “  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,”  she  said  ;  “  I 
always  expected  it.  I  have  been  astonished  that  you  were  allowed  to  follow 
your  career  in  peace  without  being  interfered  with,  like  poor  J ean  and  Leon.  ” 

Raymond  rejoiced  at  the  interpretation  his  mother  put  on  his  words,  for 
no  further  explanation  on  his  part  was  necessary.  It  was  clear  that  his 
supposed  wrongs  only  fanned  the  flame  of  his  mother’s  hatred.  “  They  don’t 
intend  to  let  us  forget  them,”  she  said  bitterly.  And  extending  her 
hand  toward  her  husband’s  portrait,  she  added:  “Do  they  indeed  think  it 
possible  for  us  to  forget  ?  ” 
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Raymond  undoubtedly  hated  his  father’s  cowardly  murderers  with  a 
mortal  hatred,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  abhorred  Messrs,  de  Maumussy  and 
de  Combelaine  for  being,  as  he  judged,  the  accomplices  of  the  Duchess  de 
Maillefert.  “No,  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  mother,”  he  replied,  “  and  the 
wretches  shall  make  amends  sooner  or  later  for  all  that  they  have  made  me 
endure !  ” 

Never  had  Madame  Delorge  heard  her  son  speak  in  such  tones  of  concen¬ 
trated  rage.  She  snatched  his  hands  in  hers  and  held  them  in  a  firm  grasp. 
“  You  have  spoken  well,  my  dear  boy  !  At  times  I  have  thought  you  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  indifferent  to  our  interests,  possibly.  I  doubted,  I  must 
confess,  not  your  courage,  but  your  perseverance ;  and  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  see  you  turn  from  the  path  leading  to  what  should  be  the  sole  aim 
of  our  existence.  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

Raymond  turned  away,  ashamed  to  have  deceived  his  mother,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  her  praise  which  he  knew  he  was  unworthy  of. 

“You  are  free,”  continued  Madame  Delorge— “so  much  the  better.  You 
will  see  M.  Roberjot  to-day,  and  you  will  learn  from  him,  better  than  from 
me,  that  the  hour  we  have  been  waiting  for  is  near  at  hand.” 

She  stopped  speaking,  for  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
opened  and  in  walked  M.  Ducoudray  who  had  come  to  eat  the  oysters  which  he 
had  sent  the  previous  evening.  The  worthy  man  was  not  far  from  eighty,  and 
yet  no  one  would  have  suspected  it,  so  straight  was  his  figure  and  alert  his 
step.  Mentally  and  morally  he  was  precisely  the  same  as  when  we  met  him 
in  1852 — a  thorough  Parisian  bourgeois — a  carper  and  jester.  Skeptical  and 
credulous  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  adventurous,  yet  timid — always  ready 
to  help  on  a  revolution,  and  equally  ready  to  hide  in  a  cellar,  when  once  the 
revolution  came.  “  Upon  my  life  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  here  is  our  engineer !  ” 
and,  after  shaking  hands  with  Raymond  vigorously,  so  as  to  show  that  his 
manly  strength  was  unimpaired,  he  began  to  tell  all  he  had  been  doing  since 
he  rose  that  morning  at  seven  o’clock. 

Krauss  came  to  say  that  breakfast  was  on  the  table  ;  but  nothing  stopped 
the  old  gentleman  when  he  was  once  fairly  started.  He  continued  to  talk 
and  mentioned  that  on  his  way  to  the  Rue  de  Douai,  he  had  dropped  in  at 
Madame  Cornevin’s  where  he  had  admired  a  truly  royal  trousseau  she  had 
prepared  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  great  Russian  noblemen,  whose 
fabulous  wealth  reminds  one  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  According  to  the 
old  gentleman’s  story,  Madame  Cornevin  would  make  a  very  large  profit  on 
this  one  trousseau  alone,  and  he  went  on  so  say  that  she  had  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  of  which  he  could  speak  with  authority,  as  he  managed 
all  her  investments. 

However  although  she  was  now  rich,  she  was  still  prudent  and  econo¬ 
mical,  and  rarely  partook  of  any  recreation,  save  a  Sunday  walk,  after  which 
she  usually  dined  with  Madame  Delorge.  Madame  Cornevin  had  never 
ceased  to  lament  her  husband  ;  she  talked  of  him  incessantly.  In  vain  did 
Ducoudray  tell  her  that  Laurent  must  have  been  dead  for  years — she  had 
never  entirely  abandoned  the  hope  of*  seeing  him  again.  As  Raymond 
listened  he  saw  that  the  secret  of  Jean’s  letters  had  been  well  guarded,  and 
that  no  one  suspected  that  Cornevin  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  Paris. 

After  this  mention  of  Madame  Cornevin’s  affairs,  garrulous  M.  Ducou¬ 
dray  proceeded  to  pass  all  the  interesting  Parisian  news  in  review.  First, 
the  Princess  d’Eljonsen  was  about  to  give  a  auperb/e'V  at  her  grand  mansion 
in  the  Champs  Elya^cs  and  the  newspapers  were  already  full  of  particulars. 
Then  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  was  selling  several  of  his  race-horses,  not 
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because  he  was  ruined,  but  because  he  had  too  many ;  and  a  passion  for 
pictures,  curiosities,  and  china,  had  followed  his  taste  for  the  turf.  Next, 
for  the  twentieth  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  report  of  M.  de  Oombelaine’s 
marriage  to  Madame  Flora  Misri ;  but  this  time  it  was  true,  at  least,  so 
Ducoudray  said.  After  all  these  can-cans  came  particulars  respecting  Trop- 
mann,  the  assassin — the  wild  beast  with  a  human  face' — whose  trial  had  just 
begun. 

Each  word  spoken  by  Ducoudray  ought  to  have  been  full  of  meaning  for 
Raymond,  who  had  just  spent  a  couple  of  months  without  once  looking  at 
the  newspapers.  What  the  worthy  old  gentleman  said  was  to  be  sure  the 
mere  echo  of  the  Boulevard  ;  but  it  showed  what  people  thought  of  all  the 
men  whom  he  was  burning  to  attack.  However  the  truth  was,  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere — he  hardly  heard  what  was  said.  He  was  seated  between 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  it  wa3  a  miracle  that  neither  of  them  noticed  that 
he  ate  nothing,  and  could  barely  play  with  his  knife  and  fork.  All  that 
Madame  Delorge  remarked  was  that  he  was  very  pale.  “  Are  you  ill,  Ray¬ 
mond  ?”  she  asked.  But  he  protested  that  he  had  never  been  better  in  his 
life ;  and,  when  breakfast  was  over,  he  left  the  room,  saying  he  would  dress 
and  then  go  and  see  M.  Roberjot.  However  Pauline  had  been  more  observant 
than  her  brother  supposed,  and  hardly  had  he  entered  his  room  than  she  was 
by  his  side,  and,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  softly  asked  him  :  “  What  is 
the  matter,  dear  brother  ?  ” 

He  started.  “  What  should  be  the  matter  ?  ”  he  replied,  with  a  forced 
smile.  “  I  am  only  a  little  tired.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  I  know  better,”  she  answered,  petulantly.  “That 
is  what  you  said  to  mamma,  and  she  believed  you,  but  I  watched  you  all 
through  breakfast.  Your  body  was  with  you,  but  your  mind  was  far 
away.” 

Raymond  kissed  his  sister.  “  Dear  little  spy  !  ”  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  gaiety. 

“  But  that  is  no  answer,”  she  sighed. 

“  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  P” 

“  I  wish  to  know  why  you  are  so  harassed, — why,  you  look  ten  years  older 
then  you  did  when  you  went  away !” 

“  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  anxious  about  my  future,  having  sent  in  my 
resignation.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  believe  you,”  she  answered.  “  In  your  eyes  I  am  still  a 
little  girl,  no  doubt.  But  when  you  have  been  at  home  a  little  while  you 
will  see  that  I  can  keep  a  secret.”  And  so  saying  she  went  out. 

“Poor  little  Pauline!”  thought  Raymond,  “  Simone  and  she  would  love 
each  other  like  two  sisters.”  But  could  he  trust  her  ?  He  had  not  even 
decided  to  confide  everything  that  had  happened  to  M.  Roberjot — nor  was 
he  any  nearer  a  decision  when  he  went  up  the  lawyer’s  staircase. 

Roberjot  had  become  quite  a  personage — a  deputy  and  influential  orator 
— but  he  had  kept  his  simple  home,  and  his  oue  servant,  who  recognized 
Raymond  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  and  at  once  opened  the  door  of  his  master’s 
room.  Nothing  was  changed  there.  The  same  pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
the  same  paper-weight  secured  what  looked  like  the  same  notes  and  papers, 
on  the  same  desk.  Time  had  blackened  the  wood  of  the  furniture,  faded  the 
curtains  and  wall-paper,  but  that  was  the  only  difference.  However  the 
lawyer  himself  was  more  changed  than  his  surroundings.  His  hair,  once  so 
black,  was  now  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  ambition  and  politics  had 
furrowed  his  brows  with  deep  wrinkles.  He  was  also  much  heavier ;  his 
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former  embonpoint  had  resolved  itself  into  obesity ;  his  features  had  lost  their 
delicacy  of  outline  and  his  mouth  had  almost  a  sensual  expression.  Nothing 
■was  the  same  with  him  except  his  eyes,  as  keen  and  bright  as  ever,  his  sar¬ 
castic  voice  and  graceful  gestures. 

“  At  last !”  he  exclaimed,  as  Raymond  appeared.  “  I  knew  very  well 
that  you  would  think  that  it  was  worth  your  while  to  come  here  as  soon  as 
you  knew  how  things  were  going.” 

“  What  things  f” 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him.  “  May  I  ask  you  where  you  oome  from  ?” 

“  Prom  Rosiers,  in  Maine- et-Loire.” 

“Well !  you  can  get  the  newspapers  there,  I  presume P” 

“  I  have  not  opened  one  for  two  months !” 

The  lawyer  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  as  if  he  heard  a  blasphemy.  “  Car 
that  be  so  ?”  he  exclaimed ;  “then  listen  tome.”  And  he  proceeded  to  re¬ 
capitulate  certain  events  of  a  public  character  which  had  just  taken  place, 
and  were  of  the  greatest  possible  weight. 

The  very  evening  before  a  paragraph,  which  ran  as  follows,  had  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Journal  Official :  “  The  ministers  have  sent  in  their  resignations, 

which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Emperor.  They  will  remain,  however,  in 
charge  of  their  respective  departments  until  their  successors  are  appointed.” 
Then  followed  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  himself,  applying  “  with  confidence 
to  the  patriotism  ”  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  and  intrusting  him  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  cabinet. 

M.  Roberjot  was  radaint,  and  laughed  aloud  with  delight.  “So  you  see,” 
he  said,  “  the  task  of  saving  this  threatened  dynasty  is  imposed  on  Ollivier. 
Does  he  think  he  will  succeed  ?  Of  course  he  does.  But  he  will  need  more 
shoulders  than  his  own  to  uphold  an  edifice  which  is  cracking  and  crumbling 
on  all  sides.  He  will  promise  to  move  mountains — and  we  will  give  him 
two  or  three,  even  six  months  to  make  vain  efforts,  but  what  then  ?  Remem¬ 
ber  what  I  say  to  you  this  29th  day  of  December,  1869.  The  Ollivier 
cabinet  will  be  the  last  cabinet  of  the  Second  Empire.” 

Raymond  listened  to  these  words  with  an  emotion  which  can  be  easily 
understood,  for  was  not  his  own  fate  involved  in  political  events  ?  “  And 
then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Roberjot  snapped  his  fingers.  “  Then  will  come  the  hour  of  justice  for 
those  who  have  waited  eighteen  years.  A  simpleton  like  Barban  d’Avran- 
chel  won’t  question  De  Combelaine  and  De  Maumussy  then — no,  the  garden 
of  the  Elysee  will  be  made  to  give  up  its  secret.” 

“  But  it  is  Laurent  Comevin  alone  who  knows  that  secret,”  said  Raymond. 

“  And  he  will  tell  it !” 

“  Do  you  really  believe  him  to  be  in  Paris  ?” 

The  lawyer  looked  amazed.  “But  did  you  not  read  Jean’s  letter  ?”  he 
cried. 

“  Of  course  I  did.” 

“  Was  it  not  perfectly  clear  ?” 

Struck  by  Rober jot’s  certainty,  .Raymond  at  once  agreed  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Comevin’s  presence  in  the  capital,  and  this  fact  once  admitted,  ho 
began  to  realize  the  precious  assistance  this  man  might  afford  him,  thanks 
to  bis  indomitable  courage  and  energy.  “  Had  we  not  better  look  for  him?” 
he  ventured  to  say.  “  We  might  use  the  greatest  caution.” 

“  Are  you  utterly  mad  ?”  cried  the  lawyer.  “  Would  you  put  the  police 
on  his  track  ?  Would  you  denounce  him  and  have  him  arrested  ?  How  do 
jjrou  know  that  he  may  not  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  hundred  revolutionary 
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movements  which  are  now  being  projected  ?  No,  he  careful'not  to  interfere 
with  him.  Let  him  manage  the  matter  as  he  chooses ;  he  is  certainly  entitl¬ 
ed  to  do  that.  You  may  be  certain  that  he  will  appear  when  he  is  needed. 
What  has  been  a  question  of  years  is  now  but  a  question  of  months,  or  even 
weeks  perhaps.” 

How  could  Raymond  listen  without  a  pang  to  people  who  talked  to  him 
of  months,  weeks,  and  even  days,  when  the  very  minutes  which  were  slipping 
by  so  rapidly  bore  Simone’s  fate,  happiness,  and  life,  away  on  their  wings ! 

He  said  no  more,  but  his  face  became  so  gloomy  that  M.  Roberjot  was 
struck  by  it,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  anxiety:  “What  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  ?  I  am  your  friend,  as  you  well  know.  What  is  it  ?” 

“  I  no  longer  belong  to  the  government  corps  of  engineers,”  said  Ray¬ 
mond.  “  I  have  sent  in  my  resignation.” 

Pauline,  with  her  quick  girlish  instinct,  had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth, 
but  Roberjot  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Madame  Delorge  had  done. 
“They  were  troubling  you,  then  ?” 

“  They  chose  to  change  my  quarters - ” 

'The  lawyer  began  laughing.  “I  suppose,”  he  said,  “that  the  son  of 
some  great  personage  wanted  your  place — that’s  a  very  simple  explanation. 
But  console  yourself.  There  is  a  great  card  for  you  to  play.  When  the 
empire  falls  you  will  have  the  most  undisputed  rights  to  advancement.  And 
besides  you  find  yourself  at  leisure  at  the  right  time,  for  we  need  men - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  his  servant,  who  appearing  at  the  door,  announced 
that  he  had  just  shown  a  visitor  into  the  waiting-room.  “  And  who  is  it  P” 
asked  the  lawyer. 

“Monsieur  Verdale,” 

Roberjot’ s  face  changed.  “  What !”  he  exclaimed,  raising  M3  voice  as  if 
he  wished  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  “  is  my  dear  friend  Baron  Yerdale 
there?” 

“No,  sir,  not  the  baron ;  a  young  man.” 

“His  son,  possibly?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

Accustomed.as  Roberjot  was  to  restraining  all  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
he  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  clearly  evinced  his  curiosity.  “Well,”  Ke 
said  to  his  servant,  without  seeming  to  remember  Raymond’s  presence, 
“  show  the  gentleman  in.” 

A  moment  later  the  door  communicating  with  the  waiting-room  opened, 
and  a  young  man  who  looked  about  Raymond’s  age  appeared. 

“  You  are  the  son  of  Baron  Yerdale,  sir  ?”  asked  Roberjot,  abruptly. 

If  the  visitor  had  answered  no,  he  would  have  been  believed,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  at  all  suggestive  of  the  architect.  He  was 
tall  and  slender  of  build  and  elegantly  but  very  simply  dressed.  However, 
before  he  could  reply,  Roberjot  continued,  “  And  you  come  from  the  baron?” 

The  young  man  smiled  faintly,  “You  know  very  well,  sir,  that  my 
father  has  not  the  smallest  right  to  the  title  of  baron  which  is  engraved  on 
his  visiting-card.  It  is  a  weakness  of  his,  which,  however,  it  is  unbecoming 

for  me  to  criticise - ”  He  did  not  say  so  in  words,  but  the  gesture  he  now 

made  clearly  signified :  “Spare  me  the  worry  of  the  title.” 

Then  after  a  pause  he  added,  “  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  come  to  you  on  my 
own  account,  not  on  my  father’s.”  He  hesitated,  for  he  had  just  seen  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  had  withdrawn  on  one  side.  “  But  you  are  not  alone,  sir.  I 
fear  I  am  intruding,  as  what  I  have  to  say  will  take  some  time.” 

Although  Raymond  was  very  pre-occupie^  bs  saw  that  his  presence  waa 
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embarrassing  to  tbe  young  visitor.  So  he  hastily  exclaimed,  “  I  am  going,” 
and  then  addressing  the  lawyer,  added :  “  Now  that  I  am  once  more  in 

Paris  I  shall  trouble  you  very  often ;  but  for  this  morning  I  bid  you  good¬ 
bye!  ” 


II. 


Hardly  a  day  elapses  in  this  great  city  of  Paris,  where  so  many  human 
interests  centre,  and  so  many  human  passions  ferment,  without  one  meeting 
some  unhappy-looking  person  who  paces  the  sidewalk  in  a  somnambulistic 
fashion,  talking  to  himself.  Much  in  this  style  did  Raymond  walk  along 
on  leaving  the  lawyer’s  office.  Instinct  rather  than  volition  led  him  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert. 
“But  for  what  ?  ”  cried  his  good  sense.  “  Who  knows  ?  ”  replied  the  voice 
of  Hope,  which  had  not  yet  been  stifled  in  his  breast.  “  Perhaps  just  as 
you  pass  a  curtain  may  be  raised,  and  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Simone.” 

The  Maillefert  mansion  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle-St. 
Germain  and  the  Rue  de  La  Chaise.  It  is  approached  by  a  court-yard  as 
cold  and  dreary  as  that  of  a  prison.  On  either  side  are  the  domestic  offices 
and  servants’  quarters.  The  porter’s  lodge  is  in  front,  and  its  exaggerated 
dimensions  show  that  it  dates  from  those  good  old  days  when  even  noblemen 
of  the  highest  rank  allowed  their  tuisse  to  keep  a  wine  shop,  and  even  hang 
out  a  sign.  The  great  charm  of  the  Maillefert  mansion  is  its  garden,  ad¬ 
joining  that  of  the  Due  de  Sairmeuse,  stretching  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Var- 
ennes,  and  with  its  ancient  trees  o’ertopping  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  The  great  gate  was  wide  open  as  Raymond  passed  by,  and  certainly 
no  one  would  have  imagined,  on  looking  in,  that  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
was  ruined,  and  so  besieged  by  creditors  that  she  had  to  resort  to  the  worst 
expedients  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  luxury.  Three  or  four  carriages, 
drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  stood  waiting  in  the  yard,  while  the  coachmen 
and  footmen  lounged  hard  by  and  gossiped  about  their  masters. 

*  ‘  What  can  Roberjot  mean  ?  ”  said  Raymond  to  himself.  “  How  can  he 
say  that  the  empire  is  tottering  when  all  this  luxury  is  still  kept  up  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  a  brougham  whisked  round  the  corner,  and  Raymond  only 
had  just  time  to  draw  aside  for  it  to  enter  the  court-yard;  a  moment  later 
he  saw  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  slowly  ascend  the  steps. 

“And  she  will  see  Simone!  ”  he  thought. 

He  clenched  his  hands  at  the  idea  that  the  doors  of  this  house  were 
closed  to  him  alone — this  house  which  so  many  persons  entered  with 
smiles  on  their  lips — and  that  Simone  was  somewhere  under  that  roof 
at  this  moment.  What  was  she  doing  ?  Who  was  torturing  her  now  ? 
What  did  they  want  of  her,  and  what  means  would  they  empl6y  to  bend 
her  to  their  ends  ?  “  And  to  think  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  intrigue  that 
tore  her  from  me  ?  ”  he  groaned.  “  Why  did  she  not  allow  me  to  die  with 
her  if  I  could  not  save  her  ?  ” 

He  was  vainly  tasking  his  brain  in  an  effort  to  think  of  some  question  he 
might  ask  to  find  one  of  the  servants,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
nim :  “  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge,  I  think  ?  ” 

He  hastily  turned  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  young  duke, 
who,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  light  riding-whip 
\a  nis  hand,  was  looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot  in  the  most  impertinent 
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manner.  The  blood  rushed  to  Raymond’s  face.  No  man  should  look  at  him 
in  that  way,  and  he  started  forward.  Suddenly,  however,  he  checked  kma- 
self.  “You  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“ Certainly  I  do,”  answered  M.  Philippe,  “and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you — on  my  honour  I  am.  You  are  an  admirer  of  my  sister’s,  I  believe?  ” 

“  With  the  encouragement  of  the  duchess,  sir,  as  well  as  your  own.” 

‘  ‘  I  don’t  dispute  that.  I  now  simply  desire  to  say  that  you  must  re¬ 
linquish  all  hope.”  / 

“  Do  you  say  this  from  Mademoiselle  Simone,  sir  P” 

“By  no  means.  I  say  it  from  my  mother  and  myself  ;  but  Simone  ought 
to  have  written  it  to  you.”  Raymond  did  not  reply.  “  I  believe,  in  fact,” 
resumed  the  duke,  “  that  my  sister  did  write  it.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  surely  be  better  taste  on  your  part  to  give  up  the  idea.  You  agree 
with  me,  I’m  sure.  At  Maillefert  it  did  not  so  much  matter ;  but  now, 

having  formed  plans  for  her  marriage - ” 

“  Pians  for  her  marriage !  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  with  your  permission,”  and  the  duke  bowed  with  ironical 
politeness.  “And  so,”  he  continued,  “you  will  do  me  the  favour  not  to  let 
me  find  you  prowling  round  my  house  again ;  ”  and  thereupon  Philippe 
turned  his  back  and  went  into  the  house. 

Raymond  was  boiling  over  with  indignation,  but  as  he  looked  after 
Philippe  he  muttered  to  himself  :  “  Poor  fool !  No,  it  is  not  at  you,  that  I 
ought  to  strike.” 

It  was  true  this  last  scion  of  the  De  Maillefert  race  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
sons  whose  utter  nullity  offers  no  salient  point  for  hatred.  Vain  with  the 
puerile  vanity  of  imbeciles,  devoured  by  a  mad  desire  for  show,  worried  by 
the  thousand-and-one  pitiful  contrivances  which  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  in 
his  wish  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  princely  fortune,  Philippe 
was  the  accomplice  and  the  dupe  of  the  first  man  who  held  the  glittering 
bait  of  gold  before  his  eyes.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that  what  he  had  juBt 
done  was  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  others.  Here,  as  at  the  ruins  of 
Maillefert,  he  was  clearly  the  submissive  slave  of  some  stronger  will — the 
mere  tool  of  an  intrigue,  the  profits  of  which  would  not  be  pocketed  by  him. 

Nevertheless,  one  piece  of  information  had  been  gained  by  Raymond, 
namely — that  they  intended  to  marry  Simone.  Was  this  the  answer  to  the 
enigma ;  the  explanation  of  all  the  strange  events  which  so  rapidly 
followed  one  another  ?  Was  this  the  explanation  of  Simone’s  own  myster¬ 
ious  conduct  P  But,  of  course,  no  such  projects  could  be  carried  out  without 
her  consent.  She  was  not  one  of  those  girls  who  could  be  dragged  to  the 
altar,  and  from  whom  mingled  caresses  and  threats  could  elicit  the  irre¬ 
vocable  “  Yes.”  She  had  proved  her  strength  of  character.  So  would  she 
consent,  after  all  her  promises  and  oaths  ?  Was  it  possible,  even  probable  ? 

On  the  other  side — perhaps  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  aided  by  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy  and  advised  by  Combelaine  —had  succeeded  in  de¬ 
vising  some  combination  by  which  her  daughter  should  be  compelled  to 
make  this  terrible  sacrifice  ?  A  sentence  which  had  dropped  from  Philippe’s 
lips,  as  he  drew  his  sister  that  day  from  the  ruins,  was  full  of  import.  “We 
have  dirty  linen  to  wash  in  the  family,”  he  had  said.  Now,  was  it  not  a 
natural  inference  that  he  had  some  painful  and  shameful  confession,  to 
make,  which  would  require  a  supreme  act  of  devotion  on  his  sister’s  part  ? 
This  supposition  was  so  plausible,  that  Raymond’s  heart  thrilled  with  hope. 
And  yet,  there  was  one  great  objection  to  this  idea — for  how  could  the, 
duchess  and  her  son,  dependent  as  they  were  on  Simone’s  income,  think  of 
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her  marriage,  and  much  leas  arrange  it  ?  Why  had  they  changed  their 
plans  and  their  opinions  so  entirely  ?  What  abject  calculation,  what  new 
infamy  was  concealed  under  this  abrupt  change  of  tactics?  “  It  matters 
not,”  said  Raymond  to  himself,  “  I  will  save  Simone  in  spite  of  herself  ! 
But  see  her  and  speak  to  her  I  will.” 

It  was  now  late,  and  the  shops  were  closed.  While  thinking,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  street  opposite  the  Maillefert  mansion,  and  at  last  espied 
a  placard  announcing  “Unfurnished  Rooms  to  let,”  at  one  of  the  houses  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  A  new  idea  suddenly  struck  him,  and  he  rang 
the  bell.  “  You  want  to  look  at  the  rooms  to-night,  at  this  hour  ?  ”  said  the 
concierge ,  whom  he  politely  addressed.  “No,  indeed.  You  can  come  to¬ 
morrow.” 

But  Raymond  carried  in  his  pocket  certain  arguments  before  which  the 
man’s  sulkiness  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun.  He  became  all  smiles, 
and,  lighting  a  candle,  he  led  the  young  man  to  a  small  room  on  the  third 
floor,  which  he  declared  was  worth  a  thousand  francs  a  year.  It  was  a  most 
preposterous  price,  for  the  room  was  dirty,  and  so  damp  that  the  paper  was 
peeling  from  the  walls.  However,  this  was  of  no  consequence  to  Raymond, 
for  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  discovered  that  from  this  third  floor 
he  could  see  every  one  who  entered  or  left  the  De  Maillefert  mansion. 

“The  apartment  suits  me,”  he  said,  “and  I  will  take  it ;  and  drawing  a 
twenty-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  he  handed  it  to  the  concierge,  who  then 
began  to  ask  a  multitude  of  questions.  “  Who  was  the  gentleman  ?  What 
was  his  name  ?  Was  he  married  ?  Had  he  any  children  ?  What  were  his 
references  ?  ” 

These  questions  came  so  rapidly  that  Raymond  had  no  time  to  shape  his 
answers.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  name  of  Delorge  must  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  so  he  promptly  assumed  his  mother’s  name 
and  called  himself  Paul  de  Lesperan.  He  said  he  was  employed  in  a  lawyer’s 
office,  and  unmarried ;  that  he  had  always  lived  with  his  parents,  and  had 
no  furniture,  but  would  buy  some.  He  offered  to  pay  a  quarter  in  advance, 
and  this  being  arranged  he  went  to  a  furniture  dealer  in  the  Rue  Jacob,  who 
sold  him  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  for  about  double  its  value  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  install  it  in  the  room  before  midnight. 

“  I  wonder  if  he  has  kept  his  word !  ”  said  Raymond,  the  next  morning, 
as  he  left  his  mother’s  house.  It  was  eight  o’clock  on  the  30th  of  December, 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  pavement  slippery.  But  at  all  the  corners 
groups  of  people  were  standing  and  talking  with  considerable  animation. 

Raymond  stopped  near  one  of  them  and  found  that  the  chatterers  were 
talking  of  Tropmann,  whose  trial  was  then  going  on,  and  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  also.  Forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  emperor  had  commis¬ 
sioned  Emile  Ollivier  to  form  a  ministry  in  “  the  interests  of  Order  and 
Liberty,”  and  the  Parisians  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  been  done,  or 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  most  absurd  rumours,  such  as  are  only  heard  in  Paris,  were  in  cir¬ 
culation.  According  to  some,  Emile  Ollivier  had  been  checkmated,  and  his 
overtures  repulsed — and  he  was  about  to  abandon  his  mission.  According 
to  others,  he  had  insisted  on  the  emperor's  acceptance  of  a  cabinet  formed 
of  his  old  friends  of  the  popular  party,  while  others  again  affirmed  that  M. 
Rouher  would  come  back  with  flying  colours.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  Since  the  last  election,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  had  paralyzed  busyiess — postponed  projected  industrial  enterprises, 
and  intimidated  capitalists,  who  are  by  nature  cowards,  and.  always  ready 
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to  hide  at  the  least  alarm.  However,  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  retail  business  of  the  week.  The  New  Tear,  with  its  gifts 
was  close  at  hand,  and  Paris  outwardly  seemed  very  gay.  Early  as  it  was, 
the  shop  windows  were  already  decked  with  articles  suitable  for  presents, 
from  things  of  great  intrinsic  worth  down  to  trifles  which  only  owed 
their  value  to  the  exquisite  delicacy,  skill,  and  taste  of  the  workman.  See¬ 
ing  all  this  apparent  prosperity,  how  could  Raymond  place  unbounded  faith 
in  Roberjot’s  sombre  prophecies  ?  “  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to-day 

that  it  has  been  for  years”  he  thought.  “People  take  their  desires  for  rea¬ 
lities,  and  I  should  be  very  foolish  to  count  on  the  fall  of  the  empire  as  the 
only  means  of  crushing  my  enemies." 

When  he  reached  the  room  he  had  taken,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
upholsterer  had  kept  his  promises.  Everything  was  in  readiness.  He 
knew — for  he  had  discovered  this  the  evening  before — that  his  view  from 
his  window  commanded  the  Maillefert  mansion.  Ho  opened  the  window 
and  closed  the  shutters  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  through  them  per¬ 
fectly  without  being  seen  himself.  Then  drawing  his  opera  glass  from  his 
pocket  he  scanned  the  mansion  from  top  to  bottom.  It  seemed  as  yet  hardly 
awake.  In  the  court- yard  the  grooms  were  rubbing  down  the  horses,  wash¬ 
ing  the  carriages,  and  cleaning  the  harness.  On  the  first  floor  the  windows 
were  epen,  and  footmen  in  red  vests  and  white  aprons  were  shaking  carpets, 
beating  cushions,  or  dusting  the  thousand  costly  ornaments  which  were  as 
frail  and  as  brilliant  as  the  Second  Empire  itself. 

“Can  this  luxury  be  paid  for  ?  ”  said  Raymond  to  himself,  thinking  of 
the  duchess’s  extravagance  and  the  constant  manner  in  which  she  drained 
poor  Simone. 

But  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  resounding  on  the 
pavement  of  the  courtyard.  He  looked  down,  and  beheld  a  gentleman  who 
was  managing  a  magnificent  animal  with  consummate  dexterity.  As  he 
dismounted,  and  threw  the  reins  to  a  groom,  Raymond  recognized  him. 
It  was  Combelaine.  What  could  he  want  there  at  this  early  hour  ?  And 
Raymond  watched  the  windows  on  the  second  floor,  all  of  which  were  as  yet 
hermetically  closed,  and  hoped  that  the  blinds  of  one  of  them  would  open 
and  furnish  him  with  some  clew. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  not  deceived.  For,  less  than  a  minute  after 
De  Combelaine’ 0  entrance,  two  windows  were  thrown  open  by  a  servant 
whom  Raymond  had  often  seen  at  Rosiers,  and  who  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  valet  of  the  young  duke.  And  in  the  brief  moment  that  the  win¬ 
dows  remained  open  Raymond  caught  sight  of  Philippe  in  a  black  velvet 
dressing-gown  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  and  of  De  Combelaine  seated' 
in  a  large  arm-chair.  But  he  had  no  time  to  see  more,  for  a  rumble  of 
wheels  was  heard,  and  a  dark  brougham,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  had  cost  at 
least  five  hundred  louis,  drove  into  the  court-yard,  and,  making  a  semi¬ 
circle,  drew  up  before  the  steps.  The  porter  rang  twice.  Was  the  visit 
expected  ?  At  all  events  a  window  of  the  young  duke’s  apartment  was 
hastily  thrown  open,  and  De  Combelaine  leaned  out  to  see  who  had  arrived. 
A  footman  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham,  from  which  there  now  alighted 
a  stout  man  whom  Raymond  easily  recognized  as  M.  Verdale,  or  rather 
Baron  Verdale.  He  said  something  to  his  coachman,  and,  like  De  Combe¬ 
laine,  entered  the  mansion. 

“Verdale  also!”  muttered  Raymond.  “De  Maumussy  will  be  here 
presently .” 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Ten  minutes  later  Philippe  de  Maillefert  left  the 
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house.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  the  young  man  was  dressed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  as  well  as  Raymond  could  see,  he  was  extremely 
pale.  Behind  him  walked  Yerdale  and  De  Combelaine  in  an  attitude  of 
solemn  dignity,  which  Raymond  was  inclined  to  regard  as  feigned,  for  at 
one  moment  he  noticed  a  glance  and  smile  exchanged  between  them,  which 
certainly  suggested  amusement  and  satisfaction.  They  spoke  to  the  young 
duke  as  they  took  their  positions,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  went  down 
the  steps,  much  as  if  they  had  been  his  jailers,  or  rather  two  surgeons  com¬ 
forting  and  encouraging  a  patient  about  to  undergo  some  hideous  operation. 

“  What  on  earth  are  they  doing?  ”  said  Raymond. 

All  the  servants  seemed  to  be  thrilled  and  mystified.  They  stood  aside 
and  pretended  to  be  busy,  but  their  ears  and  eyes  were  on  the  alert.  Could 
it  be  a  duel  ?  No  ;  for  Philippe  would  not  have  required  encouragement  or 
urging  were  that  the  question  involved,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  the  young 
duke  was  no  coward.  To  a  last  observation  of  De  Combelaine’s  he  finally 
snapped  his  fingers — a  gesture  which  among  all  nations  signifies — ‘  ‘  The 
dice  are  thrown ! — come  what  will!  ” 

A  footman  now  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham,  Verdale  and 
the  duke  took  their  seats,  De  Combelaine  jumped  on  the  box,  and  the 
carriage  drove  off.  ‘But  in  vain  did  Raymond  watch  for  its  return.  One  by 
one  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  were  opened.  The  house  assumed 
a  look  of  life,  and  carriages  rolled  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard  all  day 
long.  Philippe  was  seen  no  more — and  the  duchess  and  Simone  remained 
invisible. 

Tired  out  at  last,  Raymond,  when  night  drew  near,  determined  on  going 
back  to  his  mother’s,  when,  all  at  once,  he  espied  a  woman’s  figure  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  mansion.  “  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  !  ”  he  cried.  And 
snatching  up  his  hat  he  flew  down  the  stairs.  It  was,  indeed,  Miss  Lydia. 
•She  had  just  turned  the  corner,  when  Raymond  overtook  her.  “  Miss  Lydia ! 
Miss  Lydia !  ”  he  cried.  She  turned  and  stopped  short  on  recognising  Ray¬ 
mond.  “  You  here !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  I’m  here.  Did  you  think  I  should  stay  atRosiers?”  And  as 
she  did  not  answer,  he  continued,  hastily  :  “  Where  is  Simone  ?” 

“  At  home.  But  pray  excuse  me — this  is  not  at  all  proper.’’ 

She  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  him,  but  Raymond  detained  her  by 
her  sleeve. 

“Dear  Miss  Dodge,”  he  said, in  a  supplicating  voice,  “  I  implore  you  not 
to  leave  me  like  this.”  He  knew  the  nature  of  the  woman  whom  he 
addressed,  and  so  he  added  gravely  :  “  It  may  be  that  my  very  life  depends 
on  your  telling  me  what  has  taken  place.” 

Miss  Dodge  reflected,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  betrayed  that  she 
was  having  a  great  struggle  with  herself.  To  speak  was  to  violate  the 
principles  of  her  life.  “Alas!”  she  ultimately  sighed,  “  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  Why  did  Simone  leave  Maillefert  in  such  haste  ?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“  She  may  not  have  told  you,  but  haven’t  you  found  out  ?  *' 

“No.” 

“  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  trial  to  her  to  come  to  Paris. 

“Terrible!” 

It  was  in  a  door-way  in  the  Rue  de  La  Chaise  that  these  words  wens  sx- 
exchanged,  and  the  spot  was  a  most  propitious  one  for  a  quiet  chat,  as  :ew 
persons  pass  that  way.  “  But  como,”  urged  Raymond  gently,  “  there  must 
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have  been  some  explanation  between  the  duke  and  bis  sister  when  they  left 
me  alone  in  the  ruins.” 

44  There  was,”  answered  Miss  Dodge,  sententiously.  But  a  moment  later 
the  worthy  woman  seemed  to  hare  come  to  a  heroic  resolution.  44  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know,  Monsieur  Delorge,”  she  said,  “and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
very  little.  When  the  duke  and  his  sister  left  the  ruins  she  took  his  arm. 
I  was  a  little  in  the  rear,  feeling  heartily  ashamed,  for  I  knew  myself  to  be  in 
fault.  However  in  my  presence  they  did  not  exchange  one  word.  When 
they  reached  the  ch&teau  they  at  once  went  to  mademoiselle’s  little  blue 
sitting-room,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours.  I  heard  the  duke’s  voice, 
sometimes  supplicating,  sometimes  threatening.  To  hear  the  words  he  spoke 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  apply  my  ear  to  the  key  hole ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  tempted  to  do  so.” 

“  And  what  did  you  hear  ?” 

“  I  heard  nothing,  for  I  resisted  the  temptation.  The  door  at  last  opened 
and  Monsieur  Philippe  appeared.  He  was  very  pale.  As  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  he  turned  and  said  to  his  sister :  4 1  can  rely  on  you,  then  ?’  She 
answered,  ‘I  must  have  twenty-four  hours  for  reflection.’  Whereupon  he 
rejoined, ‘So  be  it — you  will  telegraph  your  decision.  Don’t  forget  that 
the  honour  of  our  house  is  in  your  hands.’  ” 

This  narrative  confirmed  all  Raymond’s  suspicions,  but  it  told  him 
nothing  new,  nothing  which  threw  any  light  on  the  situation.  ‘ 4  And  then  ?  ” 
ho  asked. 

4  4  The  duke  left.  I  ran  into  the  sitting-room  and  I  knelt  down  beside 
the  poor  child,  and  as  I  kissed  her  hands,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  had 
happened.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look.  I  really  thought  her  mind  had 
gone.  Then  I  asked  her  if  I  might  send  for  you.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if 
to  speak,  but  fell  back  on  the  sofa.  4  No,  no,’  she  said ;  4  it  is  not  possible  ; 
I  must  not  even  think  of  it !  ’  Then  she  said  she  wished  to  be  alone,  and  I 
left  the  room.” 

In  this  determination  to  face  her  sorrow  in  solitude,  Raymond  recognised 
Simone.  44  And  was  it  then  that  I  got  there  f  ”  he  asked. 

44  Oh  !  no,  sir,  you  did  not  come  until  long  after  that,  not  until  after 
mademoiselle  had  rang  for  lights.  Hearing  some  one  speak  on  the  stairs, 
I  went  out,  and  then  I  knew  your  voice.  I  was  overjoyed,  for  I  felt  that 
Grod  had  sent  you.  But  alas  !  you  did  not  seem  to  do  her  any  more  good 
than  I  did  ;  your  presence,  instead  of  calming  her,  only  increased  her  agita¬ 
tion,  and  after  your  departure,  I  saw  that  your  grief  had  added  to  hers,  for 
she  exclaimed  over  and  over  again,  4  Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow ;  ’  She  would 
not  let  me  remain  with  her,  but  I  was  in  the  next  room,  and  I  heard  her 
walking  about  all  night.  It  was  most  distressing.  About  half-past  four 
she  called  to  me.  I  ran  to  her,  and  when  I  saw  her  I  caught  my  breath. 
Her  tears  were  dried,  her  eyes  glittered,  and  her  face  shone  with  the  sublime 
resolution  of  a  Christian  martyr.  I  knew  that  her  mind  was  made  up. 
4  Make  preparations  at  once  for  our  departure,’  she  said.  4  What !  ’  I  cried 
4  are  we  to  leave  Maillefert  ?  ’  4  Yes,  this  very  morning,  by  the  eight  o’clock 
train.  You  see,  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Call  the  servants  at  once.’ 
At  six  o’clock  everything  was  ready.  Then  mademoiselle  called  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  is  in  her  confidence,  and  she  told  him  to  harness  a  vehicle  to 
drive  her  to  the  station.  He  asked  her  for  instruction  as  to  certain  matters 
while  she  was  away;  but  she  said  that  she  had  no  especial  orders  to  give, 
that  she  would  probably  cease  to  retain  any  active  charge  of  her  property, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  she  should  never  return  to  Maillefert.  All  the 
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servants  were  in  the  passage  when  she  said  this,  and  they  heard  her.  Sb<» 
called  them  all  to  her,  and  gave  each  of  them  something  as  a  souvenir,  and 
then  some  money.  The  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  for  I  likened  her  to  a  dying 
woman  distributing  her  little  treasures,  which  she  would  never  use  again. 
Everybody  cried,  and  everybody  crowded  round  her.  Mademoiselle  Simone 
was  the  only  one  who  retained  her  self-possession.  At  last  the  clock  struck 
seven.  ‘  It  is  time,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  our  trunks  were  brought  down,’  and,  at 
the  last  moment,  she  said  to  the  old  gardener :  ‘  Here  is  a  letter  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  Raymond  Delorge.  I  confide  it  to  your  care.  You  are  to  give  it  into 
his  hands,  "but  not  until  this  afternoon,  you  understand  me — not  before  that 
time.’  In  another  hour  we  were  on  our  way  to  Paris  in  the  morning 
express.” 

Each  word  of  this  narrative  showed  Simone’s  indomitable  energy.  Duty 
ordered  her,  she  believed,  to  execute  a  certain  task,  and  she  did  so, Albeit,  with 
a  crushed  and  bleeding  heart.  Raymond  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  understood  all  she  suffered.  “  And  on  arriving  in  Paris,”  he  asked,  “  did 
Simone  drive  at  once  to  her  mother’s  house  ?  ” 

“Yes  sir,  directly.  And  her  arrival  was  greeted  with  transports  of  joy. 
A  queen  couldn’t  have  been  more  feted." 

“And  since  then,  what  life  has  she  led  ?  ” 

“  She  has  spent  all  her  mornings  with  lawyers.” 

“  And  later  in  the  day  ?  ” 

“  With  her  mother  or  mother’s  friends,  Madame  de  Maumussy  and  the 
Baronne  de  Trigault.” 

“But  does  she  never  go  out ?  ” 

“  I  went  with  her  yesterday  to  Sainte  Clotilde  to  hear  mass.” 

Raymond  stored  this  fact  in  his  memory.  ‘  ‘  Is  she  free  to  go  where 
she  chooses  P  ”  he  asked. 

“Pree.  Of  course  she  is  ;  quite  as  much  mistress  of  her  actions  as  when 
at  Maillefert.  Who  would  interfere  with  her  P  ” 

“  But  does  she  never  speak  of  meP” 

“  'hTever,  sir.  Once,  however,  I  dared  to  say  something  to  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  have  known  her,  mademoiselle  was  quite  harsh  to  me. 
*  If  you  mention  that  name  again,’  she  said,  *  I  shall  be  forced  to  part  from 
you.’  ” 

It  was  with  a  despairing  gesture  that  Raymond  received  this  reply 
“But,  Miss  Dodge,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  implore  you  to  tell  her  that  I  have 
met  you,  that  I  am  desperate,  and  that  I  must  see  her,  if  it  be  only  for  five 
minutes.” 

The  good-hearted  woman  stopped  him,  and  carried  away  by  his  emotion, 
and  the  thought  of  this  great  passion,  such  a  one,  as  she  herself  had  never 
inspired,  she  said :  “In  spite  of  her  injunction  I  will  this  very  night  tell  her 
what  you  say.  Good-bye  !  ” 


III. 

It  was  A  formidable  step  for  Miss  Dodge  to  take  ;  not  that  she  ran  any  risk 
of  losing  the  support  of  her  old  age,  for  she  was  sure  that  Simone  could 
never  allow  her  to  want  for  anything ;  but  she  felt  it  possible  that  Simone 
might  separate  from  her,  and,  to  her  mind,  this  separation  was  worse  than 
death.  Raymond  had  left  her  without  giving  her  any  indication  of  where 
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she  might  see  him  to  tell  him  the  result  of  her  step.  He  had  taken  no  pains 
to  do  this,  as  thanks  to  the  lodgings  he  occupied,  he  knew  he  could  always 
join  the  governess  whenever  she  went  out.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
wondering  what  would  be  Simone’s  decision  to  think  of  much  else.  Would 
she  consent  to  this  interview  which  he  asked  for  so  earnestly?  He ‘was 
still  persuaded  that  it  was  only  the  po'or  child’s  fortune  that  her  family 
coveted,  and  that  if  he  entreated  her  to  let  them  have  it,  he  might  perhaps 
win  her  consent.  In  fact,  he  felt  so  hopeful  on  this  point  that  when  he 
went  home  to  dinner,  his  mother  said  :  “You  have  had  a  successful  day,  my 
son,  I  see.  You  have  seen  our  friends,  and  have  learned  that  we  have  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  hopes  ” 

“  I  have  seen  Monsieur  Roberjot,”  he  answered,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something. 

His  mother  paid  little  heed  to  his  vague  responses,  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  Pauline,  who,  when  alone  with  him  after  dinner,  pressed  his  hand, 
and  said :  “  Poor  dear  Raymond !  You  are  very  unhappy  !  ” 

He  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  impatience,  for  he  was  intensely 
annoyed  by  his  sister’s  perseverance  in  trying  to  find  out  his  thoughts. 
“Tell  me,  child,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “what  notion  have  you  got  in  your 
head?” 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  spoke.  She  turned  crimson, 
and  trying  to  conceal  her  embarrassment  under  a  light  laugh,  replied :  “I 
don’t  know,  but  Monsieur  Roberjot  takes  his  political  difficulties  very  differ¬ 
ently  to  you.”  Her  brother  did  not  speak,  and  the  girl  added  in  a  serious 
tone.  “  I  won’t  insist — and  yet,  I  might  perhaps  give  yon  Borne  confidences 
in  return.” 

At  another  time,  Raymond  would  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  these 
words,  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  singular.  But  the  selfishness  of 
passion  restrained  him.  He  merely  said  to  himself :  “So  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  loves  somebody,  and  this  is  what  renders  her  so  clear-sighted.” 

He  thonght  nothing  more  of  the  matter  during  the  rest  of  the  evening 
which  he  spent  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  on  retiring  to  his  room 
his  only  reflection  was  that  the  next  day  was  the  1st  of  January,  and  he 
probably  should  not  have  a  couple  of  hours  to  himself  to  rim  to  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle-Saint-Germain.  Madame  Delorge,  in  fact,  was  in  the  habit  every 
New  Year’s  Day  of  receiving  the  small  number  of  friends  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  her.  At  nine  o’clock  Madame  Cornevin  and  her  daughters  arrived, 
followed  by  M.  Ducoudray,  whose  eyes  were  as  bright  as  the  brilliants  in  a 
pair  of  ear-rings  which  he  presented  to  Pauline.  M.  Roberjot  also  soon  ap¬ 
peared,  weighed  down  by  boxes  of  bonbons  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room  he 
shouted  out:  “All  hail  to  1870,  which  will  give  liberty  and  happiness  to 
Prance!” 

‘  ‘  Amen  !  ”  answered  Ducoudray. 

Raymond  went  to  greet  the  lawyer,  who  continued  :  “In  a  year  from 
now  you  will  tell  me  if  you  can  what  has  become  of  all  these  people — the 
Count  de  Combelaine,  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  the  dear  Princess  d’Eljonsen, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  excellent  friend  Yerdale.  To-morrow  the  Officiel  will 
speak,  and  you  will  see  what  the  new  ministry  is.” 

The  next  day,  as  Roberjot  stated,  th e  Journal  Officiel  published  the  names 
of  the  men  chosen  by  Emile  Ollivier,  as  his  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
which  will  always  be  known  in  history  as  the  “Ministry  of  the  2nd  of 
J anuary.”  The  truth  is  that  France  had  a  flash  of  hope  and  liberty  that  day. 
On  reading  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  to  take  the  helm  of  "the  State, 
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the  public  believed  that  the  ruin  which  had  seemed  so  imminent  would  bo 
avoided.  They  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  a  contest  would  be  averted.  “We 
can  breathe  once  more !  ”  people  said  to  each  other.  And  a  general  feeling 
of  confidence  arose,  and  a  return  of  commercial  prosperity  was  anticipated. 

What  became  of  the  theories  indulged  in  by  Madame  Delorge,  who  had 
so  long  looked  forward  to  the  fall  of  the  empire — the  fall  which  would  hurl 
her  enemies  from  the  positions  they  had  so  long  occupied,  and  place  her  hus¬ 
band’s  murderers  in  her  power  ?  And  Raymond  himself  realized  that  he,  too, 
had  been  lulled  by  the  deceitful  hope  that  some  great  political  catastrophe, 
would  detach  Madame  de  Maillefert  from  her  new  friends,  and  save  Simone. 
That  very  evening  a  letter  came  from  his  old  friend  the  baron  which  confirmed 
his  fears  and  bade  him  hasten  on  with  his  task.  4  4  There  are  strange  reports 
here,”  wrote  the. old  engineer.  “I  am  told  that  Mademoiselle  Simone  will 
never  return  to  Maillefert,  but  has  decided  to  sell  all  her  property,  even  to 
the  chateau  itself.  According  to  Bizet,  who  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow, 
after  all,  the  sale  will  take  place  early  in  February.  But  the  people  about 
here  are  quite  in  despair,  as  they  are  told  that  everything  will  no  doubt  be 
bought  up  by  a  great  Parisian  capitalist.  I  spare  you  all  comments.  You 
ought  to  know  the  truth.  Let  me  hear  it,  that  I  may  preserve  my  reputation 
of  being  a  well-informed  man.  And  pray  tell  me  a  little  about  yourself  at 
the  same  time.” 

Alas !  Raymond  knew  no  more  than  did  the  baron.  After  reading  this 
letter  he  started  for  the  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Germain,  where  an  immense 
surprise  awaited  him,  for  as  he  took  his  key  from  the  concierge,  the  woman 
exclaimed  :  44  Some  one  came  here  for  you  this  morning,  sir.” 

Who  could  know  that  he  had  taken  this  apartment,  and  by  what  name 
had  they  asked  for  him  ?  44  Who  came  for  me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“A  gentleman,  sir.  I  was  just  sweeping  the  stairs  when  he  called.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  said,  ‘  Is  my  friend  in  ?  ’  And  then  I  said,  4  What  friend  ?  ’  He 
replied,  4  The  one  who  moved  in  three  days  ago.’  4  Ah  !  you  mean  Monsieur 
de  Lespdran?  ’  said  I,  and  he  answered,  4  Precisely/  When  I  told  him  you 
were  out,  he  seemed  very  much  annoyed,  and  went  away,  saying  he  would 
call  again.” 

Raymond  did  not  like  this,  for  the  mysterious  visitor  had  carefully 
managed  to  find  out  by  what  name  he  was  known  in  the  house  ;  and  this  had 
no  doubt  been  his  only  object.  However  Raymond  wished  to  discover  if  the 
woman  had  any  suspicions.  44  It  was  one  of  my  friends,  I  presume,”  he  said 
with  affected  carelessness.  44  But  why  didn’t  he  leave  his  name  ?  ” 

44 1  don’t  know,  I  am  sure.” 

44  And  you  didn’t  ask  it  ?  No  P  Well,  that’s  a  great  pity.  Perhaps  you 
can  describe  him.  Let’s  see.  Was  he  young  or  old  P  ” 

44  Neither  the  one  nor  tho  other.” 

4 4 Thin  or  stout?” 

44  Medium.” 

44  Dark  or  light  P” 

44  Oh !  light ;  very  light.” 

Raymond  felt  that  this  Bort  of  thing  might  go  on  interminably,  so  he 
made  no  further  questions.  44  Another  time,”  he  said  to  the  woman,  44  you 
had  better  ask  the  names  of  the  people  who  come  to  see  me.” 

But  his  indifference  was  affected,  for  he  clearly  realised  that  he  was 
watched.  He  thought  of  Laurent  Comevin,  but  rejected  the  idea  a£  the 
wildest  folly.  44  If  Laurent  wished  to  speak  to  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  44  he 
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would  have  written  to  my  mother’s  to  appoint  a  rendezvous.”  So  a  new  care 
was  added  to  his  life,  and  a  sharp  one,  too,  for  he  did  not  take  a  step  with¬ 
out  imagining  that  some  one  was  at  his  heels;  that  he  was  incessantly 
being  watched,  and  that  each  of  his  actions  had  an  invisible  witness.  This 
sort  of  infamy  was  very  like  Philippe,  and  still  more  characteristic  of  De 
Combelaine. 

This  day  which  began  so  badly,  was  not  destined  to  end  very  favourably 
either.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sat  looking  out  of  the  window ;  neither  Simone 
nor  Miss  Dodge  gave  any  sign  of  life.  Nor  was  he  any  more  fortunate  on 
the  following  day,  when  he  literally  did  not  leave  his  observatory.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  he  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Had  Miss  Dodge  deceived 
him  ?  Had  she  pretended  to  be  moved  by  his  entreaties  merely  to  get  rid  of 
him  ?  Or  had  she  kept  her  promise,  and  been  pitilessly  dismissed  in  con¬ 
sequence  ? 

However,  on  Sunday  morning,  while  Raymond  was  eating  his  heart  out 
in  despair,  he  suddenly  saw  Simone  come  down  the  steps.  But  faithful  Lydia 
Dodge  was  not  with  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  maid  whose  face  was 
new  to  Raymond,  and  who  carried  a  prayer-book.  He  hurried  down  stairs 
so  rapidly  that  Simone  was  still  in  sight  when  he  reached  the  street  ‘But  she 
was  far  away,  and  walking  rapidly.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  going  to 
Ste.  Clotilde.  Raymond  passed  her  and  looked  back.  Their  eyes  met.  She 
started,  but  went  on  and  entered  the  church. 

“  And  yet  she  saw  me,”  he  thought.  “  All  hope  isn’t  lost.”  He  was  now 
in  an  agony  to  know  by  which  door  Simone  would  leave,  so  that  he  might 
meet  her  face  to  face. 

Mass  being  over,  she  did  not  immediately  rise  from  her  knees,  but  at 
last  she  crossed  the  nave  and  went  towards  the  main  portal  opening  on  the 
square. 

Raymond  who  was  watching  her,  thereupon  went  out  by  one  of  the  side 
doors,  and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps  just  as  she  did.  He  hesitated  to 
speak  to  her  on  account  of  the  maid,  but  she  came  straight  towards  him. 
“  5Tou  are  not  acting  right,  Monsieur  Delorge,”  she  said. 

He  was  startled  to  see  how  thin  and  pale  she  looked.  She  was  the  very 
shadow  of  herself. 

But  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  she  continued :  “  Did  you  not  receive  jny  last 

letter  ?  Did  I  not  bid  you  forget  me.” 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  “  In  that  last  letter,”  he  replied,  “you  told 
me  that  you  were  a  most  unhappy  woman.  I  have  therefore  come  to  tell 
you  that  my  life  is  devoted  to  you.  Ought  I  not  to  know  what  has  happen¬ 
ed  to  you  P  Have  I  not  a  right  to  ask  this  ?  I  must  see  you.  I  must  speak 
to  you.” 

She  hesitated.  And  then,  in  a  quiet  low  voice,  she  said  :  “  Very  well. 

Here.  To-morrow.  Four  o’clock.” 

There  was  nothing  in  Simone’s  manner,  nothing  in  her  words  or  looks, 
which  could  encourage  Raymond’s  hopes.  But  he  would  have  preferred 
almost  anything  to  this  horrible  uncertainty  and  mystery. 

The  next  day,  long  before  the  appointed  hour,  he  was  outside  Ste. 
Clotilde,  walking  slowly  round  the  square.  The  sky  was  gray,  the  weather 
cold.  The  garden  was  deserted,  hardly  a  human  being  to  be  seen.  Night 
was  coming  on  earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  the  thick  fog.  At  last  the 
clock  struck  four,  and  two  women  appeared — Simone  and  Miss  Lydia.  So 
the  poor  governess  had  not  been  sent  away.  Simone  saw  Raymond  at  a 
distance  and  walked  towards  him.  “  Give  me  your  arm,”  she  said,  as  they 
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met,  “  and  let  ns  -walk  on.”  He  complied :  and  after  a  moment’s  silence,  she 
said  abruptly :  “  You  have  had  your  own  way — I  am  here  j  you  insisted 

on  it.” 

“I  insisted!  ” 

“Certainly ;  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  persecution. 
Didn’t  my  brother  meet  you  close  to  our  house  and  was  it  not  owing  to  his 
moderation  that  no  altercation  took  place  ?  ” 

An  exclamation  of  anger,  mingled  with  regret,-  escaped  from  Raymond’s 
lips.  “  True !”  he  said,  bitterly  ;  “  Monsieur  Philippe  was  good  enough  not 
to  strike  me.” 

“  And  thirds  not  all.  You  have  won  my  governess  over  to  your  side,  and 
induced  her  to  disobey  my  orders.” 

Was  this  really  Simone  who  spoke  ?  “I  wished  so  much  to  see  you,” 
said  Raymond,  penitently. 

“And  why,  pray  ?”  asked  the  young  girl,  in  a  cold,  constrained  tone. 
“  Was  it  to  hear  me  say  what  I  wrote  ?  Very  well  then,  I  will  repeat  it. 
We  are  forever  separated.  We  must  forget  each  other ;  I  choose  it  to  be  so.” 

She  spoke  clearly  and  without  hesitation,  and  in  such  a  loud  voice  that 
it  was  fortunate  the  square  was  deserted. 

“  And  I,”  said  Raymond,  “  wish  to  know  your  reasons  for  this  separa¬ 
tion.” 

“  My  reasons  !  ”  repeated  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  the  haughtiness  of 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  her  mother.  “  Since  when,  pray,  have  I 
ceased  to  be  mistress  of  my  own  actions  ?  I  do  what  I  please  to  do  !  ” 

Fortunately,  there  are  exaggerations  which  so  exceed  all  limits  that  it  is 
easy  to  devine  they  are  contrary  to  truth.  The  more  sternly  Simone  treated 
Raymond,  the  better  satisfied  he  was.  He  stopped  short  and  looked  full 
into  the  girl’s  eyes.  “You  are  sublime  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Sir!  ”  she  stammered,  bitterly  disconcerted.  “  Raymond !  ” 

But  he  on.  “  Do  you  consider  me,  then,  so  poor  of  comprehension 

that  I  cannot  understand  you?  Undeceive  yourself.  You  are  doing  your 
best  to  make  me  love  you  less.  And  now  that  their  abominable  intrigue 
tears  you  from  me,  you  wish  to  seem  as  if  you  renounced  me  voluntarily. 
You  show  your  heroism  by  trying  to  make  me  feel  a  certain  contempt  for 
you,  thinking  that  in  that  way  I  shall  regret  you  less.” 

She  tried  to  protest,  but  her  words  died  away  on  her  lips. 

“  You  forgot  the  oath  we  swore  to  each  other,”  continued  Raymond. 
*‘We  were  to  fight  this  battle  together,  we  were  to  conquer  or  perish 
together.” 

Simon©  had  relied  too  much  on  her  own  strength.  “  I  entreat  you,”  she 
murmured,  “  not  to  speak  in  this  way.” 

“  It  must  be,  for  you  owe  me  the  truth.” 

“Then  listen,”  she  began;  but  checking  herself  with  a  nervous  start, 
she  exclaimed :  “No,  never!  never!  ” 

Raymond  felt  that  victory  was  about  to  escape  him. 

‘  ‘  Must  I  then  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself  ?  ”  he  cried. 

She  turned  upon  him  like  a  flash.  “How  do  you  know  that  I  wish  to 
be  saved  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  will  not  be.  It  is  too 
late,  besides.  All  that  you  do  now  will  only  tend  to  render  the  horrible 
sacrifice  which  I  have  made  a  useless  one.  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here. 
But  I  trust  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  a  recollection  of  poor  Simone 
that  will  not  be  without  sweetness.  For  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever 

pieet.” 

V 
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“  No ;  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  with,  those  words  on  your  lips.” 

But  she  had  taken  Miss  Lydia’s  arm.  “  I  entreat  you,”  she  cried,  “  don't 
rob  me  of  my  courage  ;  I  need  it  all.  Farewell.” 

When  Raymond  knew  what  he  was  doing,  after  wandering  for  hours 
through  Paris,  he  found  himself  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  near  a  group  of 
men,  who  were  listening  to  a  person  who  said  : 

“Victor  Noir  has  been  killed  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  I  am  sure  of 
what  I  say,  for  I  have  just  como  from  Auteuil.” 

IV. 

This  report  was  true,  and  darting  like  a  train  of  gunpowder  along  the  boule¬ 
vard  it  spread  all  over  Paris. 

On  that  same  afternoon — it  was  Monday,  January  10th,  1870 — two 
journalists,  Victor  Noir  and  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle,  called  on  PrincePierre  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  then  lived  at  Auteuil,  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  philos- 
pher  Helv^tius.  They  came  at  the  request  of  one  of  their  friends,  Pascal 
Grousset,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  certain  articles  published  by  the  Prince  in  a 
journal  called  V Avenir.  The  Prince  was,  that  day,  expecting  the  seconds  of 
Henri  Rochefort,  and  these  gentlemen  were  received.  Ten  minutes  later 
several  detonations  resounded  through  the  house.  Almost  immediately  a 
man  rushed  out,  pale  and  with  both  hands  clasped  over  his  breast.  He  fell 
on  the  sidewalk  outside.  He  was  dead.  This  was  Victor  Noir. 

A  moment  later  another  man  appeared,  pale  and  terrified,  with  a  revolver 
in  hand.  “  Let  no  one  enter  that  house,”  he  cried,  “  for  a  murderer  lives 
there.”  This  man  was  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle. 

Such  were  the  facta  which  were  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  house  ?  No  one  seemed  to  know.  Public 
opinion  was  perplexed,  for  two  parties  instantly  formed,  each  claiming  to 
know  the  truth.  According  to  one  account  Pierre  Bonaparte,  attacked  and 
insulted  under  his  own  rcof,  had,  in  killing  Victor  Noir,  only  availed  himself 
of  the  right  which  every  man  possesses  to  defend  himself.  According  toothers, 
and  to  the  majority  of  people,  there  had  not  been  the  smallest  provocation, 
and  Victor  Noir  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  most  cowardly  attack.  Between  the 
two  opposing  parties  there  were  certain  sensible  persons  who  tried  to  make 
themselves  heard.  ‘  *  Suppose  we  ascertain  the  exact  truth  before  we  decide  ?  ” 
they  said. 

But  their  eloquence  was  thrown  away,  for  Paris  was  in  a  fever.  The 
boulevards  were  crowded,  the  cafds  vociferous ;  groups  gathered  at  the 
corners,  and  angry  murmurs  arose  while  an  ominous  agitation  reigned,  in  the 
faubourgs. 

"When  Raymond  saw  his  mother  that  evening  he  found  that  she  had 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  greatly  agitated  by  it.  “  Is  not  the  finger  of 
God  distinctly  visible  in  this  ?  ’  ’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  *  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  empire  appeared  to  be  gaining  strength  once  more,  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  startling  in  the  death  of  this  young  man,  whose  name, 
yesterday  totally  unknown,  may  to-morrow  prove  a  watchword  and  the 
rallying-cry  of  a  revolution  P  ” 

But  Prince  Pierre  was  arrested,  and  the  investigation  began.  Paris 
learnt  this  by  the  morning  papers,  which  published  a  statement  from  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  s 

“What's  the  use  P  ”  said  Roberjot  to  Raymond — “  what  magistrate  is 
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capable  of  eliciting  the  truth  in  this  most  wretched  affair  ”  Then,  shaking 
his  head,  he  added  :  “  Don’t  you  see  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  ?” 

Raymond  saw  that  the  Marseillaise  newspaper  came  out  in  mourning, 
with  a  leading  article,  written  by  Rochefort — a  cry  of  hatred  and  anger  cal¬ 
culated  to  penetrate  into  the  most  secluded  workshops.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  trying  to  increase  the- excitement.  The  greatest  optimist  must  have 
felt  the  burning  blast  of  this  terrific  storm.  The  11th  was  employed' in  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  funeral,  and  all  daylong  pilgrimages  were  made  to  Neuilly, 
.where  Victor  Noir’s  body  had  been  removed.  The  interment  was  fixed  to 
take  place  at  the  cemetery  of  P6re  La  Chaise,  on  the  following  day,  when  a 
cold,  icy  rain  set  in. 

-  “If  it  rains— there  will  be  no  trouble,”  Petion  remarked  on  a  famous 
occasion  during  the  great  Revolution  ;  but  this  time  there  was  too  much 
excitement  for  people  to  care  for  the  weather.  Before  daybreak  the  army, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Canrobert,  was  on  foot.  The  garrison  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  had  been  brought  into  Paris.  Troops  had  been  massed  on  the  Champ 
de  Mare,  and  round  about  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  while  brigades  of  police 
were  scattered  all  along  either  side  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grand  Arin^e.  An 
immense  crowd  surged  towards  Neuilly,  and,  amid  the  throng,  circulated  a 
number  of  newspaper  vendors,  selling  La  Marseillaise  and  L’ Eclipse.  The 
latter  journal  represented  Victor  Noir  dead,  and  the  hawkers  cried  aloud : 
“  Two  sous  for  the  body ! — two  sous !  ” 

It  was  then  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  critical  moment  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Would  there  be  any  military  demonstration  as  the  bier  entered 
the  cemetery  ?  Must  the  friends  of  Victor  Noir  take  the  bier  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  revolvers  in  their  hands?  Pushed  on  by  the  crowd,  Raymond 
found  himself  in  the  very  front,  and  almost  inside  the  house  of  mourning. 
He  saw  all  the  chiefs  of  this  movement  pass  before  him — all  those  who 
possessed,  or  thought  they  possessed,  any  influence — all  those  who  were 
expected  to  give  an  order  or  a  signal.  It  was  half -past  one  when  Henri 
Rochefort,  the  famous  pamphleteer,  arrived :  he  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
his  face  bore  signs  of  violent  emotion.  As  he  entered  a  small  anteroom, 
next  to  the  apartment  where  the  body  lay,  he  sank  on  to  a  chair,  and  said  : 

“  Give  me  a  glass  of  water ;  I  am  utterly  exhausted  !  ” 

In  the  same  room  there  was  an  Englishman,  who  seemed  cold,  stiff,  and 
impassible.  He  drew  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Rochefort. 
“Drink  this,”  he  said,  “it  is  rum.” 

“  Thanks  1  ”  replied  Rochefort,  “  I  never  take  anything  of-the  kind.” 

The  Englishman  returned  the  flask  to  his  pocket,  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  said :  “  You  are  wrong ;  a  little  rum  is  a  good  thing  when  a  man 
is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  like  this,  and  when  he  is  as  agitated  as  you 
are  ;  ”  and,  turning  to  Raymond,  who  had  just  entered,  he  added  :  “  Don’t 
you  agree  with  me,  sir  ?  ” 

Raymond  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this  singular  person,  for  people  crowded 
round  Rochefort,  crying  :  “  What  shall  be  done  ?  What  have  you  decided 
on  ?  ” 

He  hesitated.  No  doubt  ho  said  to  himself  that  if  a  collision  were  to 
take  place,  this  great  crowd  would  be  slaughtered  ;  and  that  one  word  from 
his  lips  might  be  the  signal  for  terrible  bloodshed. 

A  man  came  in  with  eager  eyes — “  Shall  we  march  towards  Paris  ?”  ho 
asked. 

“  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  question  me?’’  rejoined  Rochefort. 

“The  people,  whose  representative  you  are.” 
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“  I  have  no  orders  to  receive  from  you.” 

“So  much  the  worse,  then  I  ”  And  jamming  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
the  man  went  out,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  the  staircase. 

A  moment  more  and  Rochefort  followed  him.  Victor  Noir’s  brother  had 
come  for  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  allow  any  bloodshed.  The  discussion 
was  most  violent,  but  finally  the  advice  of  Delescluze*  was  asked,  and  it  Was 
decided  that  the  interment  should  take  place  in  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly, 

Standing  at  a  window,  Rochefort  announced  this  determination  to  the 
crowd,  saying  it  was  the  wish  of  the  family,  and  should  be  respected  as 
such.  Around  the  house  these  words  met  with  approval.  But  Raymond 
heard  a  man  in  the  crowd  mutter,  *  ‘  What  have  the  family  to  do  with  it  ? 
The  body  belongs  to  the  Democracy.  It  ought  to  be  borne  through 
Paris!  ” 

The  coffin  was  removed  from  the  house  and  placed  on  a  funeral  Car.  As 
soon  as  it  appeared  there  was  a  rush  and  a  push  among  the  crowd.  Ray¬ 
mond  was  near  the  hearse,  and  a  man  in  a  blouse  caught  him  by  the  throat 
and  threw  him  back  against  the  wheel.  He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
had  not  the  same  Englishman  whom  he  had  seen  with  the  flask  of  rum  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  dealt  the  man  in  the  blouse  a  formidable  blow  on 
the  chest,  and  helped  Raymond  up  again.  “In  a  crowd  like  this,”  he  said, 
coldly,  “  you  ought  never  to  allow  yourself  to  be  hustled  and  grasped  like 
that.” 

“You  have  in  all  probability,  sir,  saved  my  life - ’’said  young 

Delorge. 

“I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so,”  interrupted  the  Englishman  ;  “but 
it’s  nothing,  I  assure  you— nothing  worth  talking  about.  But  excuse  me 
for  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  the  hearse  is  moving,  and  I  don’t  wish  to  lose 
one  detail  of  the  ceremony.” 

The  hearse  moved  through  the  immense  crowd,  and  slowly  took  its  way 
towards  the  little  cemetery  of  Neuilly.  Behind  it  walked  Rochefort  and 
Ulrich  de  Eonvielle,  whose  overcoat  was  literally  in  rags.  And  thousands 
followed — Raymond  among  them.  He  had  been  separated  from  the  En¬ 
glishman,  but  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  “  What  a  strange 
person  !  ”  thought  Raymond,  who  was  much  puzzled. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  further  reflection.  The  procession  had  suddenly 
halted.  “What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  people  round  about  him; 

“  what  has  happened  ?  ” 

Rochefort  had  succumbed  to  his  emotions,  and,  fainting  away,  had  been 
carried  into  a  neighbouring  shop.  “He’s  dead,”  cried  the  mob. 

_  No  ;  he  had  but  fainted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  recovered.  But 
thiB  incident  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  carrying  the  bier  through  Paris  to 
P6re  La  Chaise,  and  lassitude  and  discouragement  began  working  on  this 
crowd,  which  had  been  on  foot  all  day  in  the  mud  and  rain.  It  moved 
on  more  rapidly  to  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly,  where  some  friends  of  Victor 
Noir  uttered  a  few  hot  words  of  vengeance. 

When  Rochefort  was  better,  he  sent  for  a  cab,  and  ordered  the  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  back  to  Paris.  Then  those  who  had  declared  for  war  regained 
heart.  In  fact,  the  scene  was  a  terrible  one.  It  was  growing  dark.  The 
light  fog  which  had  followed  the  rain  imparted  vague  form  to  everything. 
The  clouds,  massed  in  the  west,  were  tinged  by  the  setting  sun  with  an  angry 
glow.  At  least  two  hundred  thousand  people  of  all  ages  and  classes  were 

*  Thft  famous  agitator  who,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Commune  in  1871,  was  shot 
down  behind  a  barricade  when  the  Versailles  troops  entered  Paris. — Trans. 
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slowly  marching  towards  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  singing  revolutionary  songs 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  uttering  occasional  roars  like  wild  beasts. 
What  would  happen  when  this  crowd  met  the  police  massed  around  the  Arc* 
de  Triomphe  ?  Nothing  at  all  happened — the  police  withdrew  and  calmly 
watched  the  black  mass  march  past  them. 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?  ”  people  asked  each  other 

The  column  went  dqwn  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  songs  were  louder 
than  ever,  when  all  at  once,  on  approaching  the  open  space  near  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  the  mob  came  to  a  stand-still.  Here  several  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up,  and  soon,  above  the  tumult  of  voices  and 
songs,  one  could  hear  the  rolling  of  drums.  Rochefort  leaped  from  his  cab, 
and,  followed  by  two  friends,  approached  a  commissary  of  police,  who,  with 
his  scarf  round  his  waist,  stood  in  advance  of  the  troops,  and  barred  the  avenue. 

“  I  wish  to  pass.”  said  Rochefort. 

•“  You  cannot  go  any  farther,”  answered  the  commissary. 

‘•  But  I  am  Henri  Rochefort,  a  deputy  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.” 

“  If  you  go  on,”  was  the  reply,  “  you  will  be  the  first  man  cut  down, 
that’s  all!” 

And  thereupon  there  was  a  second  roll  of  the  drums,  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  advanced.  This  time  Rochefort  had  no  decision  to  take.  One  of 
those  panics  which  at  times  sweep  through  armies  like  a  cloud  of  dust 
through  the  streets,  had  seized  hold  of  this  crowd,  whose  imprecations  had 
rent  the  air  but  a  moment  before,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  was  dis¬ 
persed.  And  when  Raymond  went  home  again,  Paris  was  as  quiet  as  he 
had  ever  known  it. 

“Well  ?”  cried  worthy  old  Ducoudray,  who,  owing  to  a  severe  cold,  had 
to  his  great  despair,  been  unable  to  go  to  Neuilly. 

“  Paris  is  calm,”  answered  the  young  man,  in  a  gloomy  tone;  “it’s  all 
over — this  was  but  a  false  alarm  !  ” 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Roberjot,  who,  that  same 
evening,  called  on  Madame  Delorge,  and  related  how  stormy  the  sitting  of 
the  Chamber  had  been,  the  new  prime  minister  having  exclaimed  :  “  We  have 
been  all  justice  and  moderation  so  far.  Now  we  will  use  force,  if  need  be.” 
And  thereupon  Roberjot  added  that  a  request  for  authority  to  commence 
proceedings  against  Rochefort  had  been  sent  to'  the  President  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  granted.  “Then  we  shall  see!  ” 
he  added,  rubbing  his  hands. 

Raymond,  listened,  frowning.  It  was  not  mere  curiosity  which  had  taken 
him  to  that  day’s  funeral.  He  knew  that  a  revolution  was  his  only  salva¬ 
tion.  If  the  imperial  regime  crumbled,  De  Combelaine  and  De  Maumussy 
would  surely  be  crushed  by  its  fall,  the  duchess  and  her  son  would  be 
checked  in  their  wild  oareer,  and  Simone  might!  perhaps  be  his.  So  with  the 
idea  of  watching  the  movement,  and,  perhaps,  of  assisting  in  its  success,  he 
had  gone  to  Neuilly.  He  did  not  repent  having  done  so,  but  at  the  close  of 
this  terrible  day  he  felt  utterly  worn  out,  physically  and  mentally.  Was  not 
Simone  lost  to  him  ?  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  realise  that  he  need 
never  try  to  change  her  determination  again.  He  knew  that  she  would 
heroically  and  nobly  accomplish  her  sacrifice,  without  condescending  to  spare 
herself  a  single  pang.  “  I  don’t  choose  to  be  saved,”  she  had  said.  “  Besides, 
it  is  too  late ;  you  will  only  render  my  sacrifices  useless.” 

What  sacrifices  had  she  alluded  to  ?  He  might  have  submitted  to  a 
known  and  measured  catastrophe,  but  to  bend  under  a  mysterious,  nameless 
misfortune  struck  him  as  the  height  of  misery  and  shame. 
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He  loved  Simone,  and  she  loved  him,  and  yet  they  were  separated.  He 
was  not  thirty,  but  he  thought  his  life  finished — his  present  without  hope, 
his  future  without  promise.  Assuredly,  but  for  the  thought  of  his  mother, 
he  would  have  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which  had  grown  well  nigh  intole¬ 
rable  to  him.  But  had  he  the  right  to  dispose  of  himself  like  that?  Would  it 
not  be  an  act  of  utter  baseness  to  abandon  this  noble  woman,  who  only  lived 
for  the  sake  of  her  children  ?  One  night  her  murdered  husband  had  been 
brought  home  to  her.  Was  the  body  of  her  son,  killed  by  his  own  hand, 
also  to  be  carried  through  her  door.  “  I  must  continue  to  live,”  thought 
Raymond. 

His  father’s  murder  had  not  been  avenged.  And  the  murderers,  were 
they  not  the  same  wretches  whom  he  suspected  of  having  originated  this 
dark  intrigue  which  was  killing  Simone  by  inches  ? 

The  empire  was  still  audacious  in  its  iniquity,  and  Raymond  determined 
to  enroll  himself  among  the  dissaffected — among  those  who  were  always 
plotting,  and  always  ready  for  a  rising,  arms  in  hand. 

As  M.  Roberjot  had  foreseen,  the  shock  caused  by  Victor  Noir’s  death, 
and  the  scenes  at  his  funeral,  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  Cabi¬ 
net  of  the  2nd  of  January  had  not  perceived  this  event  on  the  cards  the  day 
it  undertook  to  rule  France.  The  force  of  events  led  Emile  Ollivier  on  a  fatal 
descent,  from  which  he  could  not  rise  again,  and  he  slipped  lower  and  lower 
without  the  smallest  idea  what  he  should  find  at  the  end  of  his  fall.  The 
Chamber  authorized  proceedings  against  Rochefort  on  account  of  his  article 
in  La  Marseillaise — and  he  was  condemned  to  six  months’  imprisonment  and 
to  three  thousand  francs  fine.  This  occurred  on  January  22nd.  No  one 
supposed,  however,  that  this  judgment  would  be  carried  into  execution. 
People  were  mistaken.  On  the  7th  of  February,  Raymond  had  gone  to  the 
Chamber  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  when  he  met  Roberjot,  who*  heated  by 
debate,  had  come  outside  for  fresh  air.  “  It  is  a  vote,  and  no  mistake,”  he 
said.  “  The  Chamber  authorizes  the  arrest  and  fine.” 

“It’s  terrible,”  rejoined  Raymond. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  proceeding  to  arrest  a  man  whose  popularity 
was  then  literally  boundless.  Many  revolutions  have  often  succeded  which 
had  less  to  start  from.  However,  the  ministry  were  committed  to  this 
course,  and  the  order  for  arrest  was  given. 

That  same  evening,  as  Rochefort  was  passing  along  through  the  Rue  de 
Flandres,  on  the  way  to  the  printing  office  of  La  Marseillaise,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  off  in  a  cab,  hastily  summoned  from  the  stand  hard  by. 

He  was  perfectly  calm,  and  begged  his  friends  to  make  no  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  request  was  futile.  There  was  a  public  meeting  that  night  at 
the  Cafe  Favi6  in  the  Rue  de  Menilmontant,  and  Flourens,  who  presided, 
jumped  upon  a  bench  and  summoned  his  adherents  to  arms,  after  which, 
pointing  a  revolver  at  a  commissary  of  police,  who  chanced  to  enter  the 
establishment,  he  exclaimed :  “  I  arrest  you !  not  one  word,  or  I  shoot  you 
where  you  stand  !  ” 

For  the  second  time  within  a  month  Raymond  held  his  breath,  waiting 
for  the  explosion  which  he  expected  would  follow.  Indeed  a  formidable 
uproar  succeeded  Flourens’ s  words,  and  folks  applauded  the  desperate  act  by 
which  he  tried  to  set  the  ball  a  rolling.  There  were  three  hundred  men  in 
that  cafe,  and  all  swore  with  frightful  oaths  that  there  must  and  should  be 
a  change  of  government.  Outside,  the  crowd  was  constantly  increasing. 
Most  of  the  street  lamps  had  been  extinguished,  and  groups  of  men  apd 
*  even  women  had  gathered  at  all  the  corners,  hlourens,  who  was  always 
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ready  to  believe  what  he  wished,  always  prepared  to  accept  the  chimeras  of 
his  imagination  for  facts,  considered  that  Paris  was  ripe  for  a  revolution. 
He  left  the  caf<5,  and  still  holding  his  revolver  pointed  at  the  commissary, 
he  went  through  the  faubourg.  Some  sixty  young  men  followed  him.  They 
were  unarmed,  but  they  kept  up  their  courage  by  bellowing  wild  songs. 

Carried  away  by  his  own  private  wrongs,  Raymond  began  himself  to 
address  the  crowd,  and  proposed  to  march  on  Sainte  Pelagie,  and  deliver 
Rochefort,  when  all  at  once  a  hoarse  voice  interrupted  him  with  the  words : 
“  That  is  a  nice  proposal  indeed.  This  fellow  wishes  to  get  us  out  of  the 
faubourg  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  police.  Bat  we  know  him.” 

Raymond  began  to  protest,  but  very  uselessly.  His  air  and  manner, 
clothes,  voice  and  way  of  speaking  were  all  against  him.  “You  are  a  spy  !  ” 
Baid  a  stout  young  fellow,  elbowing  him  roughly. 

It  was  so  dark  that  Raymond  could  not  see  the  faces  of  those  around 
him.  Quite  new  to  these  scenes  of  tumult,  he  tried  to  make  himself  heard. 
But  suddenly  the  cry  was  raised  :  “  Let  us  settle  the  spy  !  ”  And  at  the 
same  moment  he  was  caught  round  the  shoulders  and  by  the  legs  by  lithe 
vigorous  arms.  “  To  the  canal  with  him !  To  the  canal !  ”  cried  the  crowd. 
Raymond  realized  his  danger.  With  a  sudden  effort  he  loosened  the  arms 
round  his  shoulders,  with  a  kick  he  sent  the  fellow  who  had  him  by  the  legs 
rolling  in  the  gutter,  and  then  setting  himself  firmly,  he  clenched  his  fists 
and  cried :  “  Look  out !  ” 

There  were  ten  seconds’  hesitation,  but  the  group  was  like  tinder,  these 
words  were  a  match,  and  the  affair  would  have  ended  disastrously  had  not  a 
tall  fellow  in  a  blouse  Bprang  before  young  Delorge  exclaiming :  “  I  know 
the  citizen.'  He’s  as  true  as  steel !  ’’ 

“  He’s  a  spy !  ”  howled  the  crowd. 

“  A  spy,”  repeated  the  man  with  an  oath.  “  Where’s  the  fellow  who 
dares  to  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  a  spy  ?  Just  let  him  come  forward  and 
say  it  to  met” 

There  was  no  reply,  whereupon  the  man  drew  Raymond  out  of  the  crowd 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  beyond  hearing,  exclaimed :  “  Be  off  with  you ! 
Your  place  isn’t  here.” 

“And  yet- — ” 

“Keep  your  courage  for  a  better  occasion.” 

“What !  Hasn’t  the  the  contest  already  begun  ?  ” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt, 
replied,  “  The  contest !  You  believe  in  one,  do  you  ?  ” 

He  turned  away,  but  Raymond  stopped  him.  “At  least  tell  me  your 
name,  so  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted.” 

The  man  eeemea  to  oonsider  this  question  a  very  natural  one.  “  I  am 
called  Tellier,”  he  said,  “  I’m  a  workman  at  the  Entrepot.” 

“My  name  is  Raymond  Delorge,  and  I  should  like - ” 

“  To  pay  for  drinks  I  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  But  all  the  wine  shops  are  shut.” 
And  darting  off,  he  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Raymond  stood  still  looking  and  listening.  The  excitement  in  the 
faubourg  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  great  to  be  easily  calmed.  Men  were 
hurrying  past  seemingly  on  their  way  to  some  rendezvous,  and  the  cab- 
drivers  were  whipping  up  their  animals,  as  if  they  feared  that  their  vehicles 
would  be  seized  to  form  a  barricade. 

“  I  must  see  some  more,”  said  Raymond  to  himself.  “  I  cannot  go  home 
now !  ”  And  he  hurried  towards  a  spot  where  a  loud  din  was  being 
kept  up. 
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It  was  Flourens  and  his  little  band,  all  singing  the  “  Marseillaise”  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Flourens  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  illusions,  for,  although  the  windows  were  thrown  open 
as  he  passed,  and  inquisitive  heads  peered  out  of  the  houses,  only  impreca¬ 
tions  answered  his  stormy  appeals.  He  obtained  no  fresh  support,  and 
indeed  his  followers  were  steadily  decreasing,  as  they  fell  off  to  answer  the 
questions  of  lookers  on.  He  had  confidently  expected  to  find  an  array  at 
Belleville,  but  he  merely  met  about  a  hundred  men  insufficiently  equipped, 
“  If  we  only  had  some  arms  !  ”  was  the  cry. 

Then  the  singular  idea  struck  him  there  would,  at  least,  be  some  guns 
in  the  property-room  at  the  Belleville  theatre.  But  when  he  arrived  there 
all  his  followers  had  slunk  away,  and,  but  for  one  boy  of  seventeen,  he  would 
have  been  altogether  alone.  Quite  desperate,  ho  regained  the  street,  his 
overcoat  over  his  arm,  a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
He  then  began  to  rush  about  in  search  of  combatants  and  paving  stones. 
However,  he  found  the  police,  who  were  dispersing  the  last  remnants  of  the 
crowd,  and,  with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  clutches.  And  when,  about 
midnight,  Raymond  returned  to  his  mother’s  house,  he  said  to  Ducoudray, 
who  was  waiting  there  :  “  Things  are  all  smooth  again  !  ” 

The  worthy  old  man  shrugged  his  Bhoulders.  “In  my  time,”  he  replied, 
“in  1830,  it  would  have  ended  very  differently.” 

V. 

But  things  were  not  so  smooth  as  Raymond  fancied.  If  February  8th 
passed  off  quietly  enough  during  the  daylight,  at  nightfall  the  fever  began, 
again.  A  dozen  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  de  Paris,  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Maur,  the  Rue  de  la  Douane,  and  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple.  And,  on  the  next  evening,  fresh  scenes  of  disorder  occurred.  The 
riots  was  confined,  however,  to  Belleville  and  the  Faubourg  du  Temple. 
And,  as  during  the  previous  summer,  loungers  went  out  with  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  after  dinner,  to  look  on  and  amuse  themselves.  But  their  amuse¬ 
ment  was  of  short  duration,  for,  on  the  10th,  after  three  or  four  hundred! 
arrests,  the  streets  resumed  their  usual  aspect,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
Rochefort  would  spend  his  six  months  in  prison. 

“  Probable,  of  course,”  said  Roberjot :  “  but  by  no  means  certain/’  And 
although  frankly  confessing  that  such  scenes  detached  timid  souls  from  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  complacently  proceeded  to  enumerate  all  the  storms 
which  were  gathering  on  the  Imperial  horizon ;  speaking  of  the  trial  of 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  strikes  which 
were  being  constantly  organized  among  the  working  classes,  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  the  general  uneasiness  felt  in  regard  to  the  future. 

But  Raymond  had  other  cares.  Reasoning  carefully,  he  had  begun  to 
suspect  a  connection  between  the  mysterious  visitor,  who  had  called  at  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  and  certain  events  of  the  proceeding  days.  At  Neuilly,  at 
the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  he  would  have  been  thrown  down  and  trampled 
upon  but  for  the  interference  of  an  unknown  individual,  an  Englishman  of 
most  eccentric  appearance.  On  the  evening  of  Rochefort’s  arrest,  a  work¬ 
man  had  appeared  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  rescued  him  from  a  group 
of  furious  malcontents. 

These  two  circumstances  which  had  not  struck  him  at  the  time  now 
assumed  the  greatest  possible  significance  in  his  eyes  ;  and  he  asked  himself 
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if  the  mysterious  visitor,  the  Englishman  at  Neuilly,  and  the  workman  in 
the  blouse  were  not  one  and  the  same  person.  And  who  could  this  person 
be,  if  not  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  He  possessed  a  means,  a  method  of  verifying 
the  exactitude  of  his  conjectures,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  work¬ 
man  had  told  him  that  his  name  was  Tellier,  and  that  he  was  employed  at 
the  Entrepot.  “  I  will  at  once  ascertain,”  said  Raymond,  “  if  this  man  is 
to  be  found  :  but  I  feel  certain  he  is  not  there.  If  my  suspicions  are  correct 
he  gave  me  a  false  name  and  a  false  address.” 

An  hour  later  he  alighted  from  a  cab  in  the  Rue  de  Flandres,  and 
patiently  began  his  investigations.  He  found  that  the  name  of  Tellier 
was  utterly  unknown  at  the  Entrepot.  In  vain  did  he  question  every  one, 
from  the  foremen  to  the  lowest  workmen.  No  one  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  man  named  Tellier.  “That’s  precisely  what  I  imagined,”  said  Ray¬ 
mond  to  himself  as  he  turned  his  face  homewards. 

Now,  the  question  arose  how  he  might  put  himself  into  communication 
with  Laurent  Cornevin,  and  finally,  after  long  meditation,  Raymond  thought 
he  had  found  a  means.  “  If  Laurent  is  thus  watching  over  me,”  he  said, 
“it  is  because  he  feels  a  sincere  and  deep  affection  for  me.  If  he  knew  my 
unhappiness,  he  would  do  his  best  to  assist  me;  so  I  have  only  to  acquaint 
him  with  it.” 

Accordingly  young  Delorge  wrote  this  letter:  “You  came  to  inquire  for 
Monsieur  de  Leap  dr  an,  Are  you  the  man  I  suppose— the  old  friend  3nd 
partner  of  Monsieur  Pdcheira  ?  If  so,  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
to  let  me  see  you  and  speak  to  you.  Need  I  swear  the  most  profound 
secrecy  ?  My  happiness — my  very  life — are  at  stake  !  ”  Raymond  placed 
this  urgent  entreaty  in  an  envelope,  and,  after  sealing  it  in  a  way  to  defy 
prying  curiosity,  he  confided  it  to  the  concierge  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle- 
Saint-Germain,  and  begged  her  to  hand  it  to  the  first  person  who  came  to 
ask  for  him  by  name. 

Of  course  this  was  a  very  frail  chance  on  which  to  fasten  his  hopes,  but 
at  all  events  it  gave  him  courage  to  seem  interested  in  the  new  arrangements 
which  were  contemplated  by  his  mother,  who,  delighted  that  her  son  would 
now  be  with  her  in  Paris,  had  rented  a  small  apartment  adjoining  her  own,  and 
opened  doors  of  communication.  This  gave  her  two  rooms  for  Raymond’s 
especial  use ;  and  she  arranged  them  charmingly,  decorating  them  with 
many  of  the  pictures  and  art  treasures  she  had  inherited  from  the 
Baron  de  Gloriere.  To  these  same  rooms  she  also  carried  the  portrait 
of  General  Delorge.  “  It  belongs  to  you  by  right,  my  son,”  Bhe  said,  “it  will 
remind  you  of  the  past  and  of  your  duty,  if  you  are  ever  in  danger  of  for¬ 
getting  it.” 

But  there  was  little  danger  of  forgetfulness  on  Raymond’s  part.  Each 
hour  of  the  last  month  had  added  another  drop  of  bitterness  to  the  fury  that 
raged  in  his  heart.  To  crush  Combelaine  and  Maumussy  was  the  one  idea 
that  haunted  him.  It  was  with  this  idea,  indeed,  that  he  joined  one  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  undermining  the  empire.  This  society  met  at  a 
little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Ginq  Moulins,  at  Montmartre,  and  was  called 
“  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Justice.”  An  ex-representative  was  at  its 
head,  and  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  artists,  and  medical  students,  were 
among  its  members.  They  met  in  the  evening,  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
week.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  society,  in  case  the  police  discovered  its  exis¬ 
tence,  was  the  propagation  of  democratic  journals  and  books,  but  its  real 
object  was  to  recruit  and  arm  a  body  of  men  in  the  provinces,  which,  at  the 
first  signal,  would  appear  and  assist  the  Parisians  in  winning  the  victory. 
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Raymond  never  knew  the  precise  strength  of  this  society,  out  oace  ha 
heard  the  president  say :  “Wo  have  over  fifty  thousand  guns.’’ 

Was  this  the  truth  P  Raymond  could  not  answer  this  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  long  in  seeing,  however,  that  his  new  friends  had 
no  great  confidence  in  immediate  success,  and  that  if  he  achieved  his  own 
ends,  it  would  not  be  through  them. 

With  all  his  thoughts  directed  toward  the  mysterious  visitor— whom  he 
steadfastly  imagined  to  be  Cornevin — he  repaired  each  day  to  the  Rue  da 
Grenelle  to  ask  the  concierge  if  anyone  had  been  there.  “No  one,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  for  four  days  in  succession. 

But  on  the  fifth,  as  soon  as  Raymond  opened  the  door,  she  exclaimed: 
“  He  has  been  here  !  ” 

Raymond’ 8  surprise  was  so  great  that  he  turned  pale.  “  And  you  gave 
him  my  letter  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Of  course.” 

“And  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  your  leaving  a  letter  for  him  ;  ancl 
he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand.  At  last  he  opened  it,  and  turned  as 
red  as  a  beet  when  he  read  it.  He  exclaimed :  ‘  Good  God : '  and  went 
right  off.” 

JEtaymond  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  he  preserved  au  unmoved  counte¬ 
nance  ;  for  he  felt  that  the  keen  black  eyes  of  the  concierge  were  ri vetted 
on  him.  “  And  is  that  all  my  friend  said  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  every  word.” 

“  And  did  he  say  nothing  about  leaving  an  answer  ?  ” 

“  No^i- 

“Nor  did  he  ask  at  what  hour  he  would  find  me  in  ?” 

“  Not  he.  He  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  ran  away  like  a  madman.” 

Raymond  did  not  dare  ask  another  question,  for  the  woman’s  curiosity 
was  evidently  aroused,  and  he  had  no  means  of  judging  whether  she  would 
prove  an  ally  or  an  enemy.  So  he  laughed  carelessly  as  he  turned  away, 
saying  :  “  I  will  arrange  all  that.” 

He  took  his  key  and  locked  himself  in  his  room,  where  he  could  abandon 
himself  to  the  terrible  apprehensions  which  assailed  him.  If  the  story  told  by 
the  concierge  was  correct — and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was — the  man 
to  whom  his  letter  was  given  was  not  Laurent  Cornevin.  Was  it  possible  he 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  assist  his  mortal  enemies  by  revealing  Come- 
vin’s  existence  to  them.  “  I  fear  I  am  fatal  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
me !  ”  he  mnttered,  as  he  paced  the  room  in  agony  of  mind. 

He  scarcely  glanced  at  the  Maillefert  mansion  that  day,  but  towards 
evening  he  went  and  looked  out.  The  weather  was  mild ;  the  windows  of 
the  mansion  were  open,  and,  some  six  or  eight  men,  white-cravated,  pale,  and 
solemn,  were  seated  round  a  table  covered  with  papers.  What  did  this 
gathering  mean?  wondered  Raymond.  However,  soon  afterwards  lamps 
were  brought  in,  and  the  servants  closed  the  windows.  He  could  see  no 
more. 

“I  shall  not  come  again,”  he  thought,  as,  utterly  depressed  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  started  homewards.  But  he  had  scarcely  turned  the  comer  than 
he  heard  himself  called.  It  was  the  voice  of  Mies  Dodge,  and  on  recognising 
it  he  rushed  towards  her. 

She  seemed  very  much  startled  by  her  own  audacity,  and  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  looking  round  her  with  a  frightened  gaze.  “  For  three  days,”  she  said, 
“  I  have  been  trying  to  see  you.” 
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On  hearing  this,  Raymond  felt  that  some  new  misfortune  awaited  him. 
*  Did  Mademoiselle  Simone  send  you  ?  ”  he  asked.  . 

“  No ;  it  is  entirely  without  her  knowledge  that  I  have  been  watching 
for  you.” 

“  What  has  happened.  Tell  me  at  once.” 

“  Mademoiselle  is  to  be  married.  I  heard  her  give  her  promise  to  her 
mother.  ” 

This  frightful  intelligence,  after  all  that  Simone  had  said,  was  quite  un¬ 
expected  by  Raymond.  “Simone  to  be  married!”  he  gasped — “and  to 
whom  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  that  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it  will  kill  her.  She  is 
dying,  Monsieur  Delorge — I  tell  you  she  is  dying  !  And  realizing  this  as  I 
do,  I  determined  to  find  you.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

This  was  the  problem  which  had  faced  Raymond  now  for  months,  and  to 
the  elucidation  of  which  he  had  applied  all  his  intelligence — all  his  energy. 
“  What  is  to  be  done  P  ”  he  exclaimed,  wildly.  “  Ah  !  who  knows  P  To  live 
in  this  way — to  be  always  struggling  in  the  darkness,  without  one  ray  of 
light  to  guide  me  ;  to  be  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  yet  never  meet  them 
face  to  face ;  to  be  constantly  struck  at,  and  yet  never  see  where  the  blows 
come  from.  Ah !  if  Simone  would  only  have  consented  !  But,  no  !  It  is  she 
who  has  tied  my  hands  and  reduced  me  to  this  miserable  position,  to  this 
humiliating  existence,  to  this  endless  contest !  It  pleased  her  to  sacrifice 
herself,  and  she  has  done  so  !  I  shall  perish  with  her,  but  little  does  she 
care  !  No,  no,  Miss  Dodge,  Simone  never  loved  me !  ” 

With  an  indignant  gesture,  as  if  she  heard  an  absolute  blasphemy,  the 
governess  exclaimed  :  “  You  have  not  understood  me !  I  tell  you,  mademoi¬ 
selle  will  not  live  until  the  marriage  !  ” 

Raymond  checked  himself  suddenly.  The  very  violence  of  his  emotion 
ended  by  giving  him  that  lucidity  peculiar  to  mad  men,  and  which  often 
imparts  an  appearance  of  logic  to  their  acts.  “  Let  us  consult,”  he  said,  in 
a  constrained  voice,  “  for  we  are  only  losing  our  time  in  vain  words.  Have 
you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  stratagem  that  was  employed  to  bring  Simone 
to  Paris  P  ” 

“I  only  know  that  M.  Philippe  was  in  some  way  compromised,  and  that 
she  alone  could  save  him  by  making  great  sacrifices.” 

“  Then  she  has  abandoned  her  fortune  to  him  P  ” 

“  I  think  so.” 

“  Then  I  understand  perfectly.  But  the  marriage  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  it  is  as  essential  to  M.  Philippe’s  welfare  as  the  money  was.” 

“And  you  have  no  idea  who  the  miserable  coward  maybe  who  wishes  to 
marry  Simone  ?” 

“None  whatever.” 

Raymond  little  thinking  of  the  spies  who  might  be  hanging  round  about, 
had  raised  his  voice.  He  saw  nothing  that  was  going  on  near  him.  He 
did  not  notice  that  a  man  of  suspicious  appearance  was  smoking  his  pipe 
under  a  doorway  close  by.  “When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  marriage  P  ” 
he  asked. 

“  On  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“  And  in  what  way  ?” 

The  poor  Englishwoman  was  on  pins  and  needles.  “I  declare,”  she 
exclaimed,  “I  don’t  know  what  I  ought  to  do  or  say.  My  profession  has 
sacred  obligations.  Certain  confidence  has  been  placed  in  me.” 

Raymond  stamped  hia  foot  impatiently.  “  Tell  me  at  once,”  he  said. 
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“Well,  then,  the  day  before  yesterday  M.  Philippe  went  ont  early  in  a 
carriage.” 

“With  whom?” 

‘  *  Alone,  sir — and  when  he  came  in,  about  eleven,  to  breakfast,  he  was  so 
pale  and  agitated  that  I  felt,  when  I  met  him  on  the  stairs,  that  something 
bad  was  impending.  He  called  his  valet,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  G-o  to  the  duchess 
and  beg  her  to  receive  me  at  once.  ’  I  divined  that  an  explanation  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  I  instantly  went  up  to  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  Madame 
de  Maillefert,  and  entered  the  sitting-room  next  her  bedchamber.  Hardly 
had  I  got  there  than  I  heard  M.  Philippe  talking  with  his  mother.  His  first 
words  were,  ‘  Are  we  being  abominably  fooled !  ’  And  then  he  -went  on 
talking  so  fast  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a  word — only  here  and  there 
disconnected  phrases.  He  said  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  confidence ;  that  all 
was  lost ;  that  it  was  the  height  of  impudence,  and  that  he  would  blow  out 
his  brains.  The  duchess  all  the  while  uttered  angry  exclamations.  I  heard 
her  say  over  and  over  again,  ‘  It  must  and  shall  be  done.'  She  rang  her  bell, 
and  when  one  of  her  maids  appeared  she  dispatched  her  with  a  message  for 
Simone  to  come  to  her  at  once.  And  mademoiselle  obeyed ;  but  what  took  ■ 
place  then  I  don’t  know,  for  they  all  spoke  in  whispers.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  when  my  poor  young  lady  left  the  room  she  was  as  white  as  a  lily,  and 
she  said  to  me :  *  I  am  to  be  married — but  I  shall  not  live ! 5  ” 

Now  that  Miss  Dodge  was  well  started  with  her  tale  it  was  best  to  allow 
her  to  go  on  until  she  stopped  of  herself ;  but  Raymond  nevertheless  inter¬ 
rupted  her. 

“  You  love  Simone,  ”  he  said,  “  you  are  really  attached  to  her.  Do  you 
wish  to  save  her  ?  ”  * 

“  Oh !  sir - ” 

“Then  take  me  to  her  this  moment.” 

Miss  Lydia  started  back,  looking  at  Raymond  in  absolute  horror.  “  I,” 
she  answered, — “  I  take  you  to  my  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  To  the  house,  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Precisely.” 

“  But  it  is  an  utter  impossibility.” 

“Nothing  is  easier.  You  will  take  my  arm,  and  we  will  boldly  enter 
the  house.  When  the  servants  see  me  with  you  they  will  not  ask  a 
question.” 

“  But  madame - ” 

“  She  is  always  out  at  this  hour.” 

“  M.  Philippe  may  be  there.” 

Raymond  with  difficulty  repressed  a  threatening  gesture.  “If  he  be 
there  so  much  the  better.” 

“What  are  you  saying  ?  Great  heavens  !  ”  replied  the  poor  governess, 
and  she  throw  up  her  arms  in  despair,  forgetting  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
gesture  in  the  open  street.  “  You  are  mad  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  far  wrong,  for  Raymond  had  reached  a  point  when 
he  cared  for  nothing.  “  I  must  see  Simone — I  intend  to  see  her,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  in  that  harsh  fierce  tone  which  men  use  in  decisive  moments,  “and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

“  She  will  not  allow  you  to  finish  one  sentence,  She  will  be  displeased 
by  your  audacity,  and  bid  you  leave  her  at  once.” 

“  Come,  Miss  Dodge.” 

But  the  poor  woman  rejected  the  arm  which  Raymond  offered,  and 
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looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  fly  off.  “  And  what  do  you  think  will  become 
of  .me  P  ”  she  asked.  “My  young  lady  will  send  me  away  from  her  at  once.” 

“ Do  you  prefer  she  should  die?  ” 

“I  shall  be  disgraced.” 

To  discuss  this  subject  would  only  show  the  poor  woman  all  the  risks 
she  ran.  Raymond  saw  this  at  once.  “  Miss  Dodge,”  he  said,  peremp¬ 
torily,  “take  my  arm.  Time  is  passing.” 

Subjugated  and  losing  her  head,  she  obeyed  him  and  took  a  few  steps, 
but  when  she  reached  the  open  gateway  of  the  house,  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  hand.  “  I  cannot,”  she  cried,  “  I  will  not  !  ” 

Raymond  did  not  speak.  He  caught  her  hand,  drew  it  once  more  through 
his  arm,  and  dragged  her  into  the  court-yard.  Two  or  three  servants 
looked  round  with  an  astonished  air.  But  he  went  up  the  steps,  and  once 
in  the  vestibule,  he  released  the  poor  woman’s  arm.  “Now,”  he  said, 
“  show  me  where  to  go.” 

She  no  longer  made  the  smallest  attempt  at  resistance.  She  tottered  up 
the  grand  staircase,  and  on  the  second  landing  said  to  Raymond  s  “  Wait 
here  for  me  ;  I  will  go  and  tell  her.” 

“  By  no  means,”  answered  Raymond.  “  Go  on ;  I’ll  follow.” 

“But - ” 

“  Go  on,  I  say.  Would  you  give  her  time  for  reflection.” 

More  dead  than  alive  she  obeyed  ;  and  turning  into  a  dark  passage  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  sitting-room  where  a  lamp  was  burning. 
“Mademoiselle,”  she  began. 

But  Raymond  did  not  allow  her  to  say  any  more.  He  pushed  her  aside, 
and  entered  the  room. 

“  It  is  I !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Simone  was  sitting  at  a  small  table,  looking  through  a  pile  of  papers. 
At  the  soundpf  Raymond’s  voice  she  started  up  with  such  violence  that  her 
chair  was  overturned.  She  receded  to  the  very  wall,  with  her  arms  ex¬ 
tended.  “Raymond,”  she  murmured. 

Alas!  it  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  her  to  understand  Miss  Lydia’s 
fears.  The  poor  girl  was  a  mere  shadow  of  herself.  Marble  was  never 
whiter  than  her  face.  Her  slender  hands  were  transparent  like,  wax. 
Nothing  was  left  of  her  former  self  except  her  magnificent  eyes.  They  had 
all  their  former  clearness,  with  the  addition  of  pure  glitter.  The  colour  at 
last  rose  to  her  cheeks ;  and  having  recovered  in  some  measure  from  her 
surprise,  she  exclaimed  in  a  haughty  tone  :  “  By  what  right  do  you  intrude 
here  ?  You  must  surely  be  mad !  ”  and  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Raymond  did  not  move.  “  Perhaps  I  am  mad,”  he  answered,  with  great 
bitterness.  “  I  am  told  that  you  are  about  to  marry.” 

She  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  and  in  a  voice  that  did  not  even 
tremble,  she  replied :  “  And  you  have  been  told  the  truth.” 

When  Raymond  entered  the  house,  he  still  doubted,  in  spite  of  what  Miss 
Dodge  had  told  him,  and  even  at  this  very  moment,  with  Simone’s  voice 
ringing  in  his  ear,  he  had  a  vague  feeling  of  wonder.  He  asked  himself  if 
he  were  not  dreaming.  “  I  will  not  allow  it !  ”  he  cried. 

Simone  drew  her  slender  figure  erect.  “  By  what  right  will  you  inter¬ 
fere  P  ”  she  asked. 

“  By  the  right  given  to  me  by  your  love  and  your  promises.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  said  to  me,  with  your  head  on  my  heart,  ‘  A  girl  like 
myself  loves  but  once  in  her  life.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loves,  or 
she  dies  unmarried.’  ” 
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When  Miss  Dodge  had  entered  the  room,  she  had  sank  almost  fainting 
on  the  chair  nearest  the  door.  By  degrees,  however,  her  senses  had  eopie 
back  to  her.  She  was  shocked  at  Raymond’s  violence,  and  terrified  that  he 
should  speak  so  loud,  at  the  risk  of  been  heard  all' over  the  house. 

“  In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

But,  with  a  gesture,  Simone  stopped  her.  “  Let  him  speak,”  she  said, 
“  it  is  only  right  that  not  one  pang  should  he  spared  me  !  ” 

But  her  tone  betrayed  such  agony  of  suffering  that  Raymond  checked 
himself,  ashamed  of  his  own  vehemence.  “  You  will  never  know  what  Ihave 
endured,”  he  murmured. 

“I  know  that  you  are  inflicting  the  most  useless  torture  on  me,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  generous  on  your  part  to  leave  me.  ” 

“Not  until  I  have  spoken,  and  said  what  I  came  to  say.”  With  these 
words  he  approached  her,  and  in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  passion, 
he  resumed:  “I  have  come  to  show  you  the  position  in  which  we  both 
stand.  Above  all  conventional  rules,  there  is  the  sacred  right — the  duty 
which  belongs  equally  to  all  of  God’s  creatures— of  defending  their  lives  and 
happiness.  We  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  leave  this 
house  now  with  me.  It  is  only  to  obtain  your  fortune  that  they  clamour  for 
your  person.  Give  them  your  millions.  Money  !  What  is  that  to  us — to 
you  and  me  P  Can  I  not  work  and  give  you  a  home  ?  Gome !  If  you  are 
not  falser  than  any  woman  that  breathes,  you  will  come.” 

Simone’s  serenity  was  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  martyr,  standing, 
resigned,  in  the  arena,  and  offering  her  soul  to  God  while  wild  beasts  tear 
out  her  entrails.  “  My  destiny  is  fixed,”  she  said.  “  No  one  in  the  wide 
world  can  change  it  now.  I  devote  myself  to  an  interest  that  I  regard  as 
superior  to  my  life.  Do  not  be  jealous.  I  have  broken  no  promises,  for  no 
other  man  will  ever  take  me  in  his  arms.  Death  will  hold  me  in  its  cold 
grasp,  Raymond.  An  abyss  of  shame  has  opened,  and  my  poor  body  is 
needed  to  fill  it  up.  Do  you  see  now  P  ” 

Raymond  did  not  speak.  The  oppressive  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
sobs  of  poor  Miss  Dodge. 

“  Very  well,”  he  said,  “I  will  go  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  what  sacred 
cause  it  is,  to  which  you  thus  sacrifice  yourself.  I  have  a  right  to  know  and 
judge  it.  Do  you  not  sacrifice  my  life  as  well  as  your  own  P  ” 

“  It  is  a  secret  that  must  be  buried  with  me.” 

Raymond’s  anger  was  becoming  uncontrollable.  “  And  this  is  all  you 
will  eay,”  he  replied.  “I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  do.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  find  your  brother,  and  hold  him  accountable  for  the  horrible 
wrong  he  is  doing  you.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  started  forward. 

“No — you  will  not  do  that  P ”  she  said. 

“  I  will  do  it — so  truly  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.  Who  will  prevent 
me?” 

“  I  will,”  said  Simone ;  and  she  grasped  Raymond’s  hand  and  pressed  it 
with  a  strength  of  which  he  had  not  believed  her  capable.  “  I  will,”  she 
repeated,  “if  my  voice  has  still  any  power  to  reach  your  heart.  I  will  pray 
to  you  on  my  bended  knees  to  relinquish  this  intention.  Would  you  embitter 
my  dying  moments  by  compelling  me  to  feel  that  I  have  sacrificed  myself 
uselessly  ?  ” 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  question.  “  At  least,”  he  said,  “  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  man  you  are  to  marry  ?  ” 
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“Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  ?  ”  she  stammered ;  “  would  you 
be  more  or  less  unhappy  according  to  the  name  of  the  person  I  married  ?  ” 

“  I  choose  to  know.” 

At  this  moment  a  voice  behind  him  replied  :  “Mademoiselle  de  Martle- 
fert  marries"  the  Count  de  Combelaine.” 

With  a  great  start,  as  if  he  had  received  a  sword  thrust  in  his  back, 
Raymond  turned  round,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  duchess 
and  her  son.  They  had  returned  home  together,  and  as  they  came  up  the 
stairs  they  had  heard  Raymond’s  ringing  voice,  and  had  hurried  to  the  room. 

“I  repeat,”  said  the  duchess,  “that  my  daughter  marries  Monsieur  de 
Combelaine.” 

Raymond  had  heard  her  the  first  time  she  said  this — had  heard  her  only 
too  distinctly — and  if  he  did  not  speak,  it  was  because  words  were  powerless 
to  express  his  feelings.  “  It  is  a  he  ! — a  disgraceful  lie  !  ”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  Ask  my  sister,”  said  Philippe,  with  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  body 
which  amounted  in  him  almost  to  a  nervous  affection.  This  time  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  fairly  chattered. 

Raymond  turned  to  Simone.  “Am  I  to  believe  your  mother  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  feebly  but  distinctly. 

Raymond  tottered — the  room  grew  dark  to  him~and  he  grasped  his 
head  with  both  hands.  “  Thou  hearest,  O  God  of  Love  and  Mercy !  Thou 
hearest !  She  consents  to  become  the  wife  of  Combelaine  ! — she  ! — Simone  !  ” 
Then  all  at  once,  blinded  by  the  blood  that  rushed  to  his  head,  he  snatched 
hold  of  Simone’s  arm.  “Do  you  know  who  this  man  is ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  she  replied,  faintly. 

“Do  you  know  that  it  is  this  very  man  who  basely  murdered  my  father, 
General  Delorge  ?  ” 

Simone  sank  back  in  her  chair.  “  You  told  me  all  that,”  she  said. 

“  And  yon  will  marry  him  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

Dizzy  with  horror,  Raymond  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning 
to  the  duchess,  said  :  “  And  you  madame — will  you  give  your  daughter  to 
such  a  man  ?  ” 

The  duchess  hesitated.  Then:  “In  families  like  ours,”  she  replied, 
“  necessities — reasons — often  arise  which  are  all  paramount.  My  daughter 
has  told  you  that  it  is  of  her  own  free  will  that  she  devotes  herself - ” 

“  Of  her  own  free  will !  ”  interrupted  Raymond. 

Madame  de  Maillefert  stopped  him,  and  in  a  tone,  the  sincerity  of  which 
struck  him  even  at  that  moment,  she  said  :  “I  assure  you  that  if  it  were 
in  my  power  to  break  off  this  marriage  I  would  do  so.” 

“  In  your  power  !  ”  repeated  Raymond.  And  turning  to  the  young  duke, 
he  said :  “  What  Madame  la  Duchess©  cannot  do  you,  Monsieur  le  Due, 

the  head  of  this  noble  house,  the  depository  of  the  unsullied  honour  of  twenty 
generations ’  ’ 

“  You  heard  my  mother,  sir.” 

“Madame  la  Duchesse  is  a  woman,  while  you  are  a  man.  Has  the  sword 
bequeathed  to  you  by  your  ancestors,  become  so  rusty  in  the  scabbard,  that 
you  must  accept  this  humiliation  ?  ” 

“  Philippe  flushed  scarlet.  “  Sir !  ”  he  stammered ;  “  sir - .” 

“  Philippe  !  ”  exclaimed  the  duchess. 

“  It  is  true,”  continued  Raymond,  with  intense  sarcasm,  “it  is  true  that 
the  Count  de  Combelaine  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  greatly  to  be  feared.  He 
was  once  accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  a  sword.” 
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The  duke  started  forward  and  his  glass  fell  from  his  eye.  “  You  must 
account  to  me  for  these  words,  sir  !  ”  he  cried. 

But  Simone  advanced  like  a  spectre  and  passed  between  the  two  .young 
men.  “  Not  another  word,  Philippe,”  she  said. 

“What !  not  when  I  am  insulted  like  that  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  it.  And  I  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  the  right  to  express  my 
wishes.  And  you,  Raymond,  will  admit  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  you 
to  taunt  a  man  who  will  not  answer.” 

Raymond  was  silenced.  He  had  begun  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
patience  shown  by  the  duchess,  and  to  wonder  at  it. 

“  It  is  not  generous,  sir,”  she  said  gently,  “  to  add  to  our  trials.  I  under¬ 
stand  and  feel  for  your  sorrow,  and  I  can  excuse  it  so  entirely  that  I  do  not 
even  ask  you  to  account  for  your  presence  here.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  we  suffer  also.  But  life  has  inexorable  necessities.  If  it  were 
even  to  kill  us  all  at  one  blow  this  marriage  must  take  place.” 

“  It  must  take  place,”  repeated  the  young  duke. 

Raymond  looked  drearily  round  in  the  room,  and  in  an  icy  tone,  whith 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  previous  violence,  he  said :  “  And  I,  by  all 
that  I  hold  most  sacred  in  this  world — by  the  memory  of  my  murdered 
father — assure  you  that  this  marriage  will  never  come  to  pass.” 

“  What  do  you — what  can  you  hope  to  do  ?” 

“  That  is  my  secret.  Only,  the  solemn  oath  I  have  just  sworn,  you  may 
repeat  to  Monsieur  de  Combelaine.  Perhaps  it  will  cause  him  to  reflect.” 

He  knelt  beside  Simone,  who  had  lost  all  consciousness.  He  took  both 
of  her  hands  and  kissed  them,  murmuring  some  words  that  were  inaudible, 
and  then  staggering  to  his  feet  he  left  the  room. 


VI. 


There  must  have  been  an  enormous  interest  at  stake  to  compel  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert,  usually  so  haughty  and  violent,  to  the  constraint  of  the  last 
twenty  minutes. 

“  Well!  ”  said  Philippe,  as  Raymond’s  footsteps  died  away  on  the  stair¬ 
case.  “  Well.” 

“Well!”  answered  the  duchess.  “Did  I  not  warn  you  that  such  a 
scene  as  this  would  surely  take  place  ?  Did  you  not  expect  it  ?  ” 

“  And  I  have  been  insulted  under  my  own  roof  by  a  man  whom  I  could 
not  call  to  account.  Ah  !  why  did  I  not  listen  to  you  ?  ” 

Madame  de  Maillefert  sighed  impatiently.  “It  is  true,”  she  said,  “  that 
we  have  been  trifled  with.” 

“But  who  would  ever  have  expected  such  an  amount  of  impudence?’ 
said  Philippe.  “  Let  him  look  out,  though,  for  I  have  not  said  my  last 
word.” 

“  True,”  said  the  duchess,  “you  have  still  some  reason  to  hope.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  next  few  days.” 

The  duke  interrupted  his  mother  with  a  long,  irreverent  whistle.  “  Mean¬ 
while  M.  Delorge  will  set  everything  and  everybody  by  the  ears,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Combelaine  is  quite  capable  of  believing  that  he  does  it  at  our 
instigation. 

“  M.  Delorge  will  not  carry  his’threats  into  execution.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  mother.  The  fellow  is  simple  and  sentimental,  but 
he  is  in  deadly  earnest.” 
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Miss  Dodge,  hurrying  to  Simone’s  assistance,  recalled  the  duchess  to 
circumspection. 

“  Hush  !  ”  she  said,  lowering  her  voice  ;  “  Simone  will  soon  change  all 
that.  Her  empire  over  M.  Delorge  is  absolute.  She  will  even  be  able  to 
induce  him  to  leave  Paris.  Perhaps  she  had  better  write  to  him  to  come  and 
see  her  again.” 

“  And  if  Delorge  finds  Combelaine  here  to-night  ?  ” 

“  He  won’t,  I’m  sure.  Now  go  and  I  will  speak  to  your  sister.” 

But  the  duchess  was  wrong.  Raymond,  on  leaving  the  Maillefert 
mansion,  was  a  very  different  man  to  what  he  had  been  on  entering  it.  He 
understood  that  De  Combelaine  and  the  De  Mailleferts  hated  each  other,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  booty  has  to  be  divided,  and  so  he  had  arranged  a 
simple  plan,  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
a  man  to  whom  life  is  utterly  valueless.  He  would  go  the  Count  de  Com¬ 
belaine  and  say  to  him :  “  I  love  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  she  is 
utterly  indifferent  to  you.  I  am  beloved  by  her.  She  hates  you.  It  is  her 
fortune  you  want — take  it.  But  as  for  marrying  her,  you  need  not  dream 
of  it,  for  I  will  blow  out  your  brains  first.  And  I  will  do  it !  ”  Raymond 
said  to  himself,  “just  as  I  would  blow  out  those  of  a  mad  dog!  ” 

While  reflecting  in  this  manner  he  reached  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  charming  mansion  for  which  De  Combelaine 
was  indebted  to  imperial  generosity.  Raymond  rang  at  the  bell,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened,  he  asked :  “Is  the  count  at  home  P  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“  I  have  come  on  most  important  business.  I  must  see  him.*’ 

The  servant  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  at  this  moment  an  elegant 
brougham  drew  up  outside,  and  a  lady  alighted  and  went  up  the  steps  as  if 
she  were  at  home. 

But  the  servant  stepped  forward  and  barred  her  passage,  saying  firmly 
but  respectfully  :  “The  count  is  not  at  home,  madame.” 

The  lady  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  replied:  “  You  are  neW 
in  this  house,  I  see,  and  probably  do  not  know  who  I  am.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  madame,  I  know  very  well.” 

“Then  move  aside,  so  that  I  may  pass.” 

“  I  cannot,  madame,  for  I  have  received  my  orders  from  my  master.” 

“The  woman  stood  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  fell  on  her  face. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  only  found  in  Paris,  and  who  are 
indebted  to  incessant  care  and  mysterious  secrets  of  the  toilette  table  for  the 
privilege  of  prolonging  their  summer  into  autumn.  She  was  over  thirty. 
But  how  much — five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ?  This  question  was  a  difficult  one  to 
decide  on.  However,  the  more  Raymond  examined  her,  the  more  convinced 
he  was  that  he  had  seen  her  before. 

“  Call  Leonard,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  command. 

This  was  the  Count  de  Combelaine’s  confidential  servant.  “Monsieur 
Leonard  is  no  longer  here,  madame,”  said  the  servant. 

“  Leonard  not  here !  ” 

“No,  madame,  he  has  left  the  count’s  employment  for  that  of  an 
English  lord,  who  pays  him  enormous  wages.” 

The  lady  tore  her  gloves  off  her  hands  in  a  rage.  “  Then  go  you  to  the 
count  and  tell  him  that  I  am  here — here  at  his  door,  waiting.  ’  ’ 

“But  he  is  out,  madame.  I  swear  to  you  that  he  is  out,”  the  poor  man 
replied.  “  Just  as  you  drove  up,  I  was  telling  this  gentleman  the  same.” 

The  lady  turned^  and  as  she  scanned  Raymond  she  uttered  a  startled 
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exclamation.  “  I  will  come  back,  ’  ’  she  said.  And  then  addressing  Raymond, 
she  added  :  “  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  assist  me  to  my  carriage  P  ” 

Raymond  complied;  and  when  she  had  settled  herself  among  her 
cushions,  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice:  “  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are 
II.  Raymond  Delorge  ?  ” 

“  I  am,  madame.” 

“  The  general’s  son  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  “  Tell  my  coachman  to 
drive  home  by  the  Champ  Elysees,  and  then  take  a  seat  by  my  side.” 

Raymond’s  situation  had  become  so  desperate  that  he  was  ready  for 
anything.  He  would  even  have  entered  the  carriage  of  his  infernal  majesty 
in  the  mood  in  which  he  then  found  himself.  So  he  obeyed  this  woman, 
who,  when  the  door  was  shut  and  the  carriage  had  started,  said:  “You 
do  not  know  me,  I  see.” 

“I  am  sure  you  are  not  unknown  to  me,”  he  replied.  And  indeed  he 
had  been  cudgeling  his  memory  most  ineffectually  concerning  her. 

“I  must  put  you  on  the  track,  I  fear,”  she  remarked.  “  You  have  not 
seen  me  for  years — sixteen  or  eighteen,  perhaps.  How  time  passes !  I  was 
then  a  young  woman  and  you  a  child.  Still  my  name  has  been  mentioned 
b>o  often  at  your  mother’s  for  you  to  have  forgotten  me,  I  am  sure.”  But 
Raymond  was  by  no  means  enlightened.  “  In  those  days  your  friends — 
Monsieur  Roberjot  especially — fancied  that  I  must  be  able  to  serve  you  all. 
Now  do  you  know  P  Not  yet !  Did  not  the  mother  of  one  of  your-  school- 
friends  have  a  sister  ?  ” 

Raymond  started  to  his  feet  so  hastily  that  his  hat  was  crushed  against 
the  top  of  the  carriage.  “  Flora  JMisri !  ”  he  cried. 

In  a  tone  of  annoyance  his  companion  replied :  “  I  was  called  so,  certainly, 
some  years  ago,  but  now  and  for  some  time  past  my  friends  have  spoken  of 
me  as  *  Madame  Misri.” 

Raymond  stammered  forth  an  excuse,  which  she  quickly  interrupted. 

“That  will  do,”  she  said.”  If  I  asked  you  to  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage 
it  was  because  I  had  something  to  tell  you  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
you.” 

“Madame !  ” 

“You  need  not  be  so  astonished.  Without  your  suspecting  it,  your 
interests  and  mine  are  the  same  just  now.  Listen  to  me:  You  have  been 
wishing  to  marry  for  the  last  three  months,  have  you  not  ?  ” 

For  the  last  minute  or  two  Raymond  had  been  expecting  a  question  of 
this  kind,  so  he  was  on  his  guard,  and  answered  in  a  tolerably  cool  tone : 
“  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.” 

“Why  dispute  about  words  ?  ”  answered  Madame  Misri,  with  a  frown. 
“  There  has  certainly  been  some  talk  of  your  marriage.” 

“  You  are  right,  madame,”  he  replied ;  for,  after  all,  what  was  the  use 
of  denying  it. 

“  The  young  lady  is  rich,  I  hear.” 

“Enormously  so.” 

“  She  is  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  I  believe  ? 

Raymond’s  embarrassment  was  increased  by  the  darkness  which 
concealed  the  woman’s  countenance.  There  is  nothing  so  trying  as  a  con¬ 
versation  in  the  dark.  The  speakers  are  like  two  duelists  who  fight  in  the 
dark,  sword  in  hand.  He  felt  certain  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  rage,  and  he 
realized  that  he  was  himself  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  that  every- 
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thing  depended  on  his  prudence  and  skill.  And  so  measuring  each  word  he 
uttered,  he  slowly  said:  “I  certainly  had  reason  to  hope  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Maillefert  would  he  my  wife.” 

“Does  she  love  you  ?  ” 

“I  think  so.” 

“  And  her  family  repels  you  ?  ” 

“Absolutely.” 

“  In  order  that  she  may  marry  a  man  whom  she  ought  to  hate  P  ’* 

“I  fear  so.” 

Madame  Misri,  in  her  turn,  wished  she  could  see  Raymond’s  face ;  but 
being  unable  to  do  so,  she  did  what  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  man. 
She  leaned  forward  and  took  his  hand.  “Do  you  know  the  man  who 
proposes  to  rob  you  of  the  woman  you  love  P  ” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  boldly. 

“  Why  tell  this  falsehood  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  your  rival  is 
Monsieur  de  Combelaine.” 

Raymond  did  not  reply. 

“  What  were  you  going  to  see  him  for  ?  ” 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
horizon. 

“  You  meant  to  quarrel  with  him  ”  she  said — “  to  challenge  him  P  ” 

“  Monsieur  de  Combelaine  would  not  fight  with  me,  madame.” 

She  started.  “To  be  sure.  I  remember  that  once  you  sent  your  seconds 
to  him,  and  that  he  positively  refused  to  meet  you.  You  must  hate  him  ?  ” 
“  Is  it  not  natural  to  hate  the  man  who  robs  me  of  the  girl  I  love  ?  ” 
“And  that  is  not  all,”  said  Madame  Misri,  slowly. 

“  What  then  P  ” 

“  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  in  a  duel  that  he  killed  General  Delorge.” 

A  cold  dew  of  agony  broke  out  on  Raymond’s  brow.  “And  are  people 
wrong  in  saying  that  P  ”  he  asked,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

It  was  Madame  ! Misri’ s  turn  now  to  weigh  her  words;  and  instead  of 
replying  to  the  question  she  said :  “  What  would  you  do  to  punish  this  man  ?” 

Thanks  to  his  amazing  self-control,  Raymond  choked  down  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  joy  which  rose  to  his  lips.  This  woman  who  spoke  to  him  of 
vengeance,  and  who  seemed  willing  to  sign  a  compact  of  hatred,  was  Flora 
Misri,  so  long  the  associate  and  confidante  of  M.  de  Combelaine.  To  ruin 
the  count,. Raymond  felt  certain  this  woman  had  only  to  lift  her  little, 
finger.  Was  she  loyal  ?  Could  he  trust  her  ?  “I  have  but  one  thought 
madame,”  he  said,  slowly.  “  I  impatiently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  may  punish  this  man.” 

The  brougham  had  just  reached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l’Etoile,  that  is 
to  say,  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the  coachman  drove  at  a 
spanking  pace  down  the  Avenue  de  la  Reine-Hortense.  Noticing  this 
Madame  Misri  hastily  lowered  the  front  window  of  the  carriage.  “Turn 
round,”  she  said  to  her  coachman.  “  Take  the  Avenue  de  l’lmperatrice,  and 
w  alk  your  horses.” 

Then  turning  to  Raymond  she  continued :  “  You  distrust  me,  Monsieur 
Delorge  ?  I  can  see  that  very  plainly.  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  thoroughly 
well  informed.  You  distrust  me  because  you  know  that  for  twenty  years  I 
have  been  the  Count  de  Combelaine’ s  friend.” 

Raymond  did  not  speak. 

“Know,  then,”  she  continued,  “  that  I  now  hate  this  man  more  than 
you  do.” 
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“  Madame !  ” 

“  Tes ;  I  mean  what  I  say ;  for  I  have  every  reason  to  hate  him.  He  has 
deceived  me.  He  has  trifled  with  me.  You  how  his  past — you  know  his 
relations  with  me.  I  was  a  mere  child  when  I  first  knew  him.  He  led  a 
most  miserable  existence.  He  was  flouted  by  all,  respected  by  none.  He 
lived  on  his  wit3,  by  his  sword,  and  by  the  gaming-table.  But  he  pleased 
me.  His  cynicism  frightened  mo.  His  impudence  dazzled  me.  I  worshipped 
his  very  vices.  In  a  short  time  I  became  his  slave.  I  thought  and  felt -only 
as  he  wished  me  to  think  and  feel.  What  days  those  were !  One  by  one  his 
resources  became  exhausted,  and  it  was  on  me  that  he  then  depended  for  his 
cigars  and  coffee,  and  the  money  he  gambled  with.  If  I  could  not  supply 
his  needs  he  beat  me.  Why  did  I  remain  with  him  ?  I  did  not  love  him  ? 
I  hated  him ;  still  I  stayed.” 

Was  it  to  give  Raymond  more  confidence  that  Madame  Misri  raised  the 
veil  from  her  indignation  ?  “  She  is  sincere,”  said  Raymond  to  himself. 

Manwhile  she  continued  :  “Then  came  the  coup  dYtat,  and  all  at  once  Com- 
belaine  became  quite  an  important  person.  How  was  it  that  he  did  not  break 
with  me?  I  fancied  it  was  because  he  was  really  attached  to  me— fool 
that  I  was  !  But  he  had  simply  decided  that  it  was  his  interest  not  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  He  has  a  very  long  head.  He  thought  this  prosperity  of  his  was  a 
fleeting  thing,  that  the  day  might  come  when  Flora  would  be  again  useful 
to  him.  He  was  never  able  1x>  put  any  money  by.  With  imperial  revenues 
at  his  control,  he  was  always  embarrassed  and  always  in  debt.  Millions  on 
millions  have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  been  lavished  on  women,  play 
and  horses.  His  friends  all  say  he  will  end  in  an  alms-house  ;  but  I  have 
always  thought  he  would  end  in  the  assize  court,  knowing  that  when  he  needs 
money  he  will  procure  it  at  any  cost,  and  that  he  hates  those  who  are  better 
off  than  himself.” 

Raymond  was  more  and  more  impressed  by  this  woman’s  sincerity, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  her  hatred. 

“  At  that  time,”  she  said,  “I  did  my  best  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 
But  he  would  not  listen ;  he  simply  said,  ‘  Pshaw !  While  I  am  ruining 
myself  just  you  get  rich ;  and  when  you  are  a  millionaire  I  will  marry  you.’ 
He  said  that  so  many  times  that  finally  the  idea  did  not  leave  my  brain  :  the 
thought  of  being  Madame  la  Comtesse,  after  being — what  I  have  been — was 
naturally  very  agreeable  to  me.  So  I  began  to  save,  and  I  was  actually 
miserly.  My  only  happiness  was  to  look  at  Combelaine,  and  say  to  myself : 
‘  Go  on — spend — throw  your  money  to  the  dogs.  My  store  is  growing,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  you  will  implore  me  on  bended  knees  to  be  your 
wife.’” 

One  by  one  all  Raymond’s  doubts  had  vanished.  No  art  was  capable  of 
feigning  such  anger  as  Madame  Misri’s.  “Two  years  elapsed,  Monsieur 
Delorge,  ’  ’  she  continued,  ‘  ‘  before  I  found  myself  j  ustified  in  ray  anticipations. 
I  was  right  though,  for  one  day  Combelaine  had  spent  his  last  farthing, 
and  then  he  thought  of  me.  I  saw  him  come  in.  His  face  was  very  pale 
and  his  eyes  bloodshot,,  which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  very  great  emotion. 

‘  You  are  rich,  Flora  ?  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  have  a  million,’  I  answered.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  several  times,  and  then  he  came  towards  me  and 
said ;  *  Look  here — I  am  drowning — give  me  half  of  what  you  have  j  it  will 
save  me.’  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  I  replied,  ‘  As  soon  as  we  are 
married  all  I  have  will  be  yours.’  He  jumped  three  feet.  ‘  You  are  not  in 
earnest  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Indeed  I  am.’  4  Do  you  expect  me  to  marry  you  P  * 
‘Most  assuredly.’  But  here  let  me  tell  you,  Monsieur  Delorge,  that  in 
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reality  I  had  no  such  anticipations.  I  felt  that  when  my  gun  was  ready  it 
would  miss  fire.  And  I  was  right.  ‘A  woman  like  you !  ’  he  cried,  ‘What 
sort  of  a  man  are  you  ?  ’  said  I.  Once  upon  a  time  if  I  had  said  such  a  thing, 
the  count  would  have  beaten  me  black  and  blue.  But  as  I  had  money  he 
swallowed  his  rage.  ‘  Ah  !  my  poor  girl,’  he  went  on  to  say,  ‘  to  marry  you 
would  be  to  lead  you  a  most  dreadful  life.’  ‘  And  why  P  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Because 
each  day  would  usher  in  new  mortifications.  If  you  were  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Oombelaine  you  would  be  none  the  less  Flora  Misri,  and  to  Flora 
Misri  all  doors  would  he  closed.’  1  had  foreseen  all  these  objections.  ‘  My 
dear,’  I  said,  *  I  shall  never  ask  for  what  is  impossible.  What  you  have 
done  for  yourself  is  all  I  wish  you  to  do  for  me.  You  know  very  well  that 
you  have  been  despised,  loathed  and  condemned,  but  did  anybody  tell  you  so  ? 
By  no  means.  You  never  missed  your  man  on  the  duelling  ground — every¬ 
body  knew  that,  and  you  were  treated  civilly.  For  the  same  reasons  folks 
will  treat  your  wife  in  the  same  way,  and  whomsoever  she  may  be  she  will 
be  received !  ’  On  hearing  this,  he  asked,  ‘  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  ’ 
‘Yes,  all.  No  marriage,  no  money.’  He  left  the  house,  calm,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  he  wanted  to  strangle  me. 

“  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  the  result  of  this  affair,  when 
his  confidential  servant  came  and  asked  to  see  me.  This  fellow  Leonard, 
who  has  not  his  equal  for  shrewdness,  had  listened  at  the  door  and  heard  the 
whole  conversation.  ‘  Bravo,  little  one  !  ’  he  said  to  me.  ‘  You  have  netted 
your  prey.  Tie  the  knot  while  you  can,  and  he  is  yours.’  I  knew  what 
Leonard  wanted,  and  so  I  said  to  him  :  ‘  There  will  be  ten  thousand  francs 
for  you  on  the  day  I  become  the  Countess  de  Combelaine.’  ‘  Good !  ’  he  cried. 
*  Count  on  me,  and  get  your  money  ready.’  All  that  week  Victor — Victor 
is  De  Combelaine,  you  know — came  to  see  me  every  evening ;  and,  managed 
by  me  and  Leonard,  he  got  used  to  the  idea.  ‘  I  don’t  say  no,’  he  remarked 
at  last,  ‘  only  you  understand  that,  so  far  as  the  public  goes,  your  money 
ought  to  be  settled  on  yourself,  for  I  don’t  propose  to  pay  my  creditors  with 
your  money.’  I  was  getting  on.  To  put  Victor  in  a  good  humour  I  lent 
him  twenty  thousand  francs.  I  ordered  my  wedding  outfit,  but  it  was  thrown 
away.  One  morning  I  received  an  envelope  containing  twenty  thousand 
francs  and  a  note  from  Victor,  in  which  he  said  that,  as  fortune  was  smiling 
once  more  upon  him,  he  should  prefer  to  remain  a  bachelor.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  war.  That  same  evening  I  saw  Leonard,  who  exclaimed  : 
‘  We  are  done  for,  this  time.  My  master  has  just  made  an  enormous  fortune 
in  speculation.  His  creditors  offer  him  boundless  credit.  Your  day  is  only 
put  off.’  I  was  raving,  as  you  may  believe,  and  I  really  fancied  I  should 
have  a  brain  fever.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  with  Leonard  that  my  day 
would  come  at  last.  I  determined  to  double  my  fortune  while  Victor  was 
Losing  his,  and  I  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  through  my  friends 
Coutanceau,  the  banker,  and  Verdale,  the  great  architect.  One  of  them 
speculated  for  me  at  the  Bourse,  and  the  other  in  land.” 

Raymond  had  at  first  objected  to  the  obscurity;  but  he  now  rejoiced  at 
it,  for  he  feared  to  show  the  disgust  on  his  countenance,  which  was  inspired 
by  this  loathsome  story.  He  could  not  conceal  his  anger  at  the  thought  that 
this  wretch,  Combelaine,  had  dared  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Simone,  that 
high-born  maiden.  Meanwhile  the  vehicle  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
Avenue  de  l’Imperatrice  and  the  coachman,  not  receiving  any  orders,  turned 
again  ;  but  Madame  Misri  did  not  notice  it. 

With  increasing  vehemence  she  began  to  speak  again.  “  As  regards 
money,  the  first  hundred  thousand  francs  are  those  that  are  difficult  to 
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accumulate  ;  and  to  make  a  million  afterwards  is  a  very  simple  thing.  In 
less  than  eighteen  months  I  have  done  it.  One  single  operation  in  some 
houses  near  the  Theatre  F ran^ais  brought  me  in  four  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Yerdale  is  a  good  old  soul,  and  always  ready  to  oblige  his  friends. 
In  short,  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  income,  when  one  evening 
in  walked  Victor — pale,  thin,  and  harrassed.  ‘  Not  a  farthing,’  he  said,  as 
he  fell  into  a  chair.  *  Not  a  farthing,  and  no  credit  either.’  The  fellow 
had  not  been  near  me  for  more  than  a  year,  but  Leonard  had  kept  me  in¬ 
formed  of  everything  he  did.  I  knew  that  his  immense  fortune  had  again 
melted  in  his  hands  like  so  much  snow,  and  that  he  had  resumed  his  old 
life  of  shifts  and  expedients.  Lawyers  were  at  his  heels — his  house  was 
seized,  and  all  his  pictures  had  been  sold  one  after  the  other.  If  he  retained 
any  vestiges  of  his  past  splendour,  he  owed  them  to  Leonard,  who  held  the 
horses  and  carriages  in  his  own  name,  and  to  me,  who,  from  time  to  time 
had  secretly  advanced  a  hundred  louis  or  so,  because  it  did  not  suit  my  views 
that  he  should  fall  too  low.  Seeing  him  under  my  roof  again,  I  was,  I  must 
admit,  considerably  disturbed.  But,  during  the  two  years  of  his  neglect,  I  had 
had  time  to  prepare  my  little  revenge,  and  so  with  my  most  lofty  air  I 
said :  ‘  You  are  ruined,  then  !  You  had  better  blame  those  friends  of  yours 
who  gave  you  the  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  which  induced  you  to 
remain  a  bachelor  !  ’  If  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  had  been  poured  down  his 
back,  he  could  not  have  made  a  worse  face.  *  And  you  desert  me,  too/  he 
said,  dismally.  ‘  In  all  my  troubles  I  thought  you,  at  least,  would  stick  to 
me.’  He  then  began  to  excuse  and  accuse  himself.  He  said  he  had  behaved 
like  a  great  rascal,  but  he  loved  me,  and  should  always  do  so.  I  laughed, 
and  made  him  a  courtesy.  ‘  Too  late,  my  dear  sir  !  ’  I  cried. 

“  He  looked  utterly  confounded,  while  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had 
reflected,  that  I  liked  my  independence,  that  if  I  should  take  it  into  my  head 
to  marry,  there  were  four  or  five  men  far  better  off  than  he  who  would  give 
me  their  names  ;  that  my  money  ought  to  buy  me  the  title  of  a  duchess,  for, 
thanks  to  my  common  sense,  I  now  possessed  not  one  million,  but  two.  On 
hearing  this,  he  glanced  at  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  half  tempted  to  ring 
the  bell  for  my  servants  to  come  to  my  assistance.  ‘  And  you  don’t  love 
me  ;  ’  he  repeated,  *  you  don’t  love  me  ?  ’  I  did  not  answer,  not  that  I 
wished  to  discourage  him  entirely,  but  I  thought  it  was  best  not  to  go  too 
fast. 

“  He  knew  very  well  that  I  had  not  said  all  I  had  to  say,  and  with  his 
own  peculiar  art  he  tried  to  reconquer  me.  He  knows  women  perfectly 
well.  No  honest  man  would  know  how  to  play  the  comedy  he  played  for  a 
month.  I  knew  he  was  lying,  and  yet  there  were  moments  when  I  allowed 
myself  to  believe  him.  At  last  I  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  the  day  of 
our  marriage  was  fixed.  The  press  announced,  and  at  his  request,  you 
understand,  that  the  Count  de  Combelaine  was  about  to  marry  Madame 
Flora  Misri.  Then,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  his  club,  I  gave  him 
enough  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour  (sixty  thousand  francs),  and  I  distributed 
more  than  that  amount  among  his  creditors.  All  was  so  well  arranged  that 
I  was  not  at  all  disturbed  when,  in  November,  Victor  asked  me  to  postpone 
our  marriage  until  he  could  succeed  in  inducing  a  certain  great  lady  to  be 
present  at  it.  In  December  he,  with  Verdale  and  Maumussy,  went  off  on  a 
journey,  to  which  I  did  not  make  the  slightest  objection.  There  was  a 
bandage  over  my  eyes,  but  one  morning  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  to 
this  effect : — ‘  You  are  very  simple,  little  Flora.  Aided  by  the  money  you 
gave  him,  Combelaine  is  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  whom  he  wishes  to 
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marry.  He  -will  do  this  before  another  month  is  over.  He  will  marry  an 
heiress  as  young  as  you  are  old,  as  noble  as  you  are  the  contrary,  adorably 
pretty,  and  four  times  as  rich  as  yourself.  This  young  lady’s  name  is 
Simone  de  Maillefert.’  ” 

Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  Madame  Misri’s  voice  broke,  as  she 
spoke  of  this  letter.  “My  first  idea,”  she  continued,  “was  that  a  practical 
joke  had  been  played  upon  me.  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  believe  that 
a  great  family  would  consent  to  give  their  heiress  to  a  man  like  Combelaine, 
ruined  both  in  honour  and  pocket — and  utterly  used  up  in  short.  Finally, 
doubts  began  to  creep  in.  I  thought  of  Victor’s  wonderful  skill  in  trans¬ 
forming  himself.  I  reflected  that  he  was  keen  and  clever  to  a  degree — that 
even  his  enemies  admitted  this.  I  remembered  the  journey  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  taken  together,  when  they  had  spent  several  days  at  the 
OhSteau  de  Maillefert.  I  determined  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  night, 
when  I  was  alone  with  Victor,  I  suddenly  asked,  in  an  indifferent  tone  : 

‘  ‘  Who  is  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  ?  ” 

“I  must  admit  that  I  never  saw  a  person  with  such  self-command  as 
that  man.  When  his  interests  are  at  stake,  I  really  believe  that  you  might 
put  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  he  would  not  start,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  smile.  However,  he  may  deceive  others,  but  he  can’t  hoodwink  me. 
I  know  when  he  is  moved.  His  moustache  quivers,  and  his  ears,  which  are 
generally  red,  turn  white.  I  detected  both  these  symptoms,  though  he 
answered  me  very  quietly  :  ‘Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  is  the  heiress  of  the 
family  of  that  name.’  I  have  not  the  same  gift  as  Victor,  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  Concealing  my  emotion. 

‘“Do  you  know  this  young  lady?’  I  asked.  ‘I  have  seen  her,’  he 
said.  *  Is  she  pretty  P  ’  I  asked  again.  ‘Well  enough,’ he  retorted.  ‘And 
rich  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Passably  so.  She  has  an  elder  brother,  and  as  you  know, 
in  most  families  of  importance,  the  elder  son,  despite  the  law,  is  apt  to  have 
the  lion’s  share.’  Then  I  inquired :  ‘  Do  you  know  this  family  P  ’  To  which 
he  answered :  ‘  Not  at  all.’  This  last  falsehood  settled  the  matter.  It  was 
now  perfectly  clear  that  my  dear  Victor  was  doing  his  very  best  to  betray 
me,  and  that  if  I  were  not  on  my  guard,  he  would  again  escape  me,  and  I 
should  find  myself  foiled  and  deserted.  ‘  Not  if  I  know  myself,’  I  thought.” 

For  some  moments  Raymond  had  eagerly  waited  for  a  chance  to  ask  a 
question,  and  when  Flora  Misri  stopped  to  draw  breath,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  “  One  word,  madame.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
origin  of  this  anonymous  letter  P  ” 

“Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  P  ” 

“And  what  have  you  found  out  P  ” 

“Nothing  at  all.  Combelaine  has  so  many  enemies,  you  know.” 

“  But,  you  have  kept  it  P  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  it  P  ” 

“  Most  certainly.  To-night,  if  you  choose.** 


VII. 

The  two  occupants  of  the  brougham  were  so  absorbed  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  flight  of  time.  But  the  coachman  on  his  box  did  not  like  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  air,  and  so  he  determined  to  remind  his  mistress  of 
the  hour.  He  stopped  his  horse,  and  opening  the  front  window,  without 
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any  ceremony,  “Are  we  never  going  home?”  he  asked,  in  a  tone  that 
merited  immediate  dismissal. 

“  Not  yet,”  answered  Madame  Misri ;  “  drive  on  !  ” 

“Where?” 

“  Wherever  you  choose.  Along  the  outer  boulevard.” 

The  coachman  thereupon  vented  his  ill-humour  on  the  poor  horses .. 

“  Until  I  received  that  anonymous  letter,”  resumed  Madame  Misri,  “  I 
was  perfectly  frank  with  Victor,  like  the  simpleton  I  am.  I  promised 
myself,  if  he  shared  his  name  with  me,  to  divide  my  money  loyally  with 
him,  and  I  felt  certain  that  would  delight  his  soul.  But  I  now  made  qp  my 
mind  that  if  I  married  him  he  should  never  have  a  farthing !  As  you  may 
imagine,  the  desire  for  revenge  made  me  all  the  more  eager  to  succeed.  I 
determined  to  find  out  something  from  Verdale  and  Maumussy,  but  I  threw 
away  my  time.  The  one  laughed  at  me,  and  the  other  scoffed.  I  saw  they 
were  in  the  plot,  and  that  if  I  insisted,  they  would  tell  Combelaine,  who 
had  no  idea  that  I  knew  anything.  I  then  went  to  Coutanceau,  whom  you 
probably  know — the  old  banker,  who  is  apparently  on  good  terms  with 
Combelaine,  but  who,  I  found,  hates  him  heartily.  Coutanceau  promised 
to  find  out  the  truth  for  me.  While  I  was  waiting  I  wrote  out  a  full  account 
of  Combelaine’ s  life.  I  had  this  paper  copied  by  a  friend,  and  I  sent  the 
pleasing  letter  to  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  adding  at  the  bottom,  ‘  For 
further  information,  apply  to  Madame  Flora  Misri,  such  a  street,  and  such 
a  number. 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  thought  Raymond,  “  why  did  I  not  come  across  you 
the  day  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  !  ” 

But  Flora  allowed  him  little  time  for  reflection,  and  it  was  necessary  he 
should  give  all  his  attention  to  her,  for  the  coachman  was  driving  fast,  and 
many  of  her  words  were  lost  in  the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  “  I  suppose  you 
wonder  why  Leonard  told  me  nothing  of  all  this.  I  confess  that  at  first  I  was 
greatly  astonished ;  but,  after  all,  I  thought  that  as  he  had  once  betrayed 
his  master  to  me,  he  might  now  betray  me  to  his  master  ?  But  I  did  him 
an  injustice,  for  at  my  first  words  he  was  perfectly  aghast.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Combelaine  had  kept  a  secret  from  his  valet.  ‘Now,  then,’ 
exclaimed  Leonard,  ‘  we  will  just  prevent  this  marriage  from  taking 
place !  Knowing  what  we  know,  we  shall  be  great  fools  if  we  don’t.  You 
work  your  own  way,  and  I’ll  go  mine.’ 

“  I  told  him  what  I  had  done  already.  I  told  him  of  the  letter  I  had 
written  to  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  whereat  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
said  I  had  done  a  good  day’s  work. 

“  For  the  next  three  days  I  hardly  dared  put  my  nose  out-of-doors.  Each 
time  the  bell  rang  I  thought  it  must  be  the  duchess.  But  she  did  not  come. 
I  wondered  if  my  revelations  had  missed  their  mark,  and  if  her  confidence 
in  Combelaine  was  unshaken.  I  feared  that  my  letter  had  been  intercepted. 
Victor  is  very  cunning,  and  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  had  spies  at 
the  Maillefert  mansion,  who  would  see  that  nothing  reached  the  duchess 
without  his  inspection.  He  was  quite  capable  of  buying  the  concierge,  the 
valets  and  the  maids.  I  was  hesitating  as  to  what  step  to  take  next, 
when  Coutanceau  called  on  me  one  morning.  ‘  I  am  worn  out,’  he  said, 

1  for  I  have  been  running  about  for  five  days  playing  the  detective  for  your 
benefit.’  ‘  Have  you  found  out  anything  ?  ’  I  asked.  *  To  be  sure  I  have, 
and  plenty,  too,’  he  replied.  *  I  dare  say,  Monsieur  Delorge,  that  you  have 
heard  a  great  many  hard  things  said  of  Monsieur  Coutanceau.  He  is  called 
a  usurer,  a  skinflint,  a  robber  of  the  poor,  &c.  I  dare  say  all  this  may  be 
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true,  but  at  all  events  he  is  the  best  of  the  whole  band — he  is  always  ready 
to  do  a  kindness — I  mean  when  it  costs  him  nothing.’  So  he  began  :  ‘  You 
have  been  rightly  informed — Combelaine  is  to  be  married  almost  imme¬ 
diately:’  ‘  Not  so,’  I  answered.  ‘  He  won’t  be  married  without  the  consent 
of  Madame  Ylora  Misri,  and  she  won’t  give  it.’  ‘  He  will  marry  without  it, 
my  child,’  said  Coutanceau.  ‘Do  you  think  so  ?  ’  I  rejoined.  ‘Do  you 
think  if  the  duchess  learm  what  sort  of  son-in-law  she  will  have  in  Combe¬ 
laine  she  will  agree  to  accept  him?’  ‘  Certainly  I  do,’  replied  Coutanceau. 
‘You  mean  that  she  will  not  believe  me  ?  ’  I  retorted.  ‘  But  I  can  support 
every  statement  I  made  with  irrefutable  proofs — proofs  which  have  been 
gathering  up  for  years,  and  which  I  have  guarded  as  carefully  as  my  bonds 
and  mortgages.  I  have  papers  which  would  send  Combelaine  to  the  galleys 
to-morrow.’  Coutanceau  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘Send  him  there  then, 
my  dear,’  he  said ;  *  for  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  preventing  his 
marriage !  ’ 

“  I  burst  out  at  this.  ‘  I  mean  what  I  say,’  he  replied  ;  '  the  Mailleferts 
and  your  Victor  are  playing  a  deep  game,  and  they  quiteagree.’  ‘  You  are  sure 
of  what  you  say  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Certainly,’  he  resumed,  ‘  and  I  have  obtained 
my  information  from  the  young  duke  himself.  You  will  tell  me  that  I  don’t 
know  him  ;  that’s  true.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  four  times  in  my  life,  but 
I  know  a  woman  who  has  cost  him  a  fortune,  and  ho  promised  to  give  her  a 
carriage  and  pair  the  day  after  his  sister  became  the  Countess  de  Combe¬ 
laine.  As  to  his  creditors,  when  they  beset  him  for  money,  he  invariably 
replies  that  he  will  pay  them  when  his  sister  is  married.  What  is  to  be 
concluded  from  this  ?  Simply  that  the  illustrious  De  Maillefert  family, 
instead  of  ruining  themselves  to  give  the  young  lady  a  dowry,  expect  a 
fortune  from  the  son-in-law.  Coutanceau’s  story  struck  me  as  almost  in¬ 
credible — I  really  thought  he  was  laughing  at  me.  ‘  Combelaine  with  a 
fortune  !  ’  I  cried.  ‘  Do  you  tell  me  such  a  thing  as  that !  If  he  needed  ten 
thousand  francs  to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders  he  wouldn’t  know  where 
to  get  them  unless  he  stole  them.’  Thereupon  Coutanceau  began  to  whistle, 
and  said,  *  I  happen  to  know  that  your  Combelaine  has  opened  an  account 
with  Verdale.  Not  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  saw  the  cashier  give  him 
thirty-five  thousand  francs  against  his  simple  receipt.’  ” 

Never  in  his  life  had  Raymond  so  exerted  every  faculty  of  his  mind.  He 
was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  most  unexpected  chance  that  had  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  and  lost  all  knowledge  of  time  and  place.  Madame  Misri,  on 
her  side,  was  equally  oblivious,  and  continued  her  lengthy  narration  : 

“ I  distrusted  every  one  except  Coutanceau,”  she  said.  “I  knew  that 
he  hated  Combelaine,  Verdale,  and  Maumussy.  You  know  Coutanceau  staked 
every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d’&at,  and  he  was 
called  the  2nd  December  usurer.  But  this  name  was  really  most  unjust,  for 
he  stipulated  for  no  interest.  He  simply  asked  that  some  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  should  be  given  him  in  case  of  success.  This  promise  was  made.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  have  anything  he  asked  for.  But  when  the  time  came, 
Coutanceau’s  pretensions  were  ridiculed.  They  said  he  was  too  old,  that  his 
education  was  inferior,  that  he  lacked  prestige,  and  had  no  courtliness  of 
manner.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  he  got  no  appointment,  which  enraged 
him  so  much  that  I  have  heard  him  say  twenty  times  that  he  would  give  all 
he  owned  to  demolish  the  Empire  he  had  helped  to  build.  You  can  readily 
judge,  Monsieur  Delorge,  that  I  was  glad  I  could  depend  on  Coutanceau, 
now  that  I  had  determined  to  punish  Combelaine.  So  I  said  to  him:  ‘  Pray 
tell  me  more,  and  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,’  ‘  I  understand 
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little  one !  ’  he  answered ;  you  will  just  go  and  repeat  everything  to  Combe- 
laine.’  ‘  I !  Do  you  think  I  would  denounce  you  ?  ’  I  cried.  *  L  hate  him  ! 
I  loathe  him!’  Coutanceau  looked  at  me.  ‘Very  well,’  he  said,  ‘then  I 
will  tell  you  a  little  story : 

“  Once  upon  a  time  a  beautiful  young  lady  lived  in  Anjou.  She  was 
pretty  and  good,  and  lived  all  alone  in  a  great  chateau.  Her  name  was 
Simone.  This  young  lady  was  as  rich  as  the  defunct  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
All  the  country  round  about  belonged  to  her.  Her  property  was  worth 
millions,  and  she  took  care  of  her  land  herself,  just  like  any  good  old  farmer. 
But  the  young  lady’s  mother  and  brother  ate  up  their  own  fortune,  and  then 
they  wanted  hers.  They  tried  every  way  to  dispossess  her,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  then  they  got  very  angry.  However,  all  at  once  they  had  an  idea,  and 
that  was,  to  marry  Simone  to  a  man  who  would  agree  to  divide  the  cake 
with  them — that  is  to  say,  the  dowry.  They  were  looking  about  for  some 
such  amiable  and  accommodating  youth,  when  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy 
proposed  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  At  a  sign  from  the  duchess,  Victor  left 
for  Anjou  with  Maumussy  and  Baron  Verdale.  He  saw  these  people,  and 
in  three  days  all  was  settled.  Promises  were  exchanged,  and  no  w  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  girl’s  consent,  which  was  not  a  very  easy  thing  to 
procure,  as  she  had  a  lover  whom  she  wished  to  marry ;  but  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy  was  rich  in  expedients.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  she  said  or 
did.  I  do  know,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mademoiselle  Simone 
left  her  chateau  and  came  to  her  mother’s  house  in  Paris,  and  also  that  every¬ 
thing  is  now  arranged.’  ” 

Innumerable  questions  surged  to  Raymond’s  lips,  but  Madame  Misri 
would  not  allow  him  to  Bpeak.  “Wait  until  I  have  finished !  ”  she  cried,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  “  Wait !  ”  And  at  the  memory  of  all  her  wrongs,  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  head,  and  the  veins  in  her  throat  swelled  with  rage. 

“  Old  Coutanceau,”  she  continued,  “  had  told  me  all  he  knew.  For  an 
hour  I  turned  him  round  as  I  might  turn  an  old  glove,  and  I  got  nothing 
more — not  one  solitary  detail — so  I  dismissed  him.  I  was  eager  to  be  alone, 
so  that  I  might  give  way  to  my  rage.  I  am  no  fool,  you  understand,  and  I 
knew  very  well  that  I,  Mora  Misri,  thirty-five  years  old,  could  hardly  stand 
against  the  attractions  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  If  she  had  only  been  poor  !  but 
no,  she  was  rich — so  rich  that  I,  with  my  two  millions,  was  a  beggar  beside 
her.  Yes,  it  was  clear  that  I  was  betrayed.  I  knew  that  all  hope  of  aid 
from  the  Mailleferts  was  gone,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  only  myself  to  rely 
upon.  I  felt,  too,  that  there  was  no  time  to  waste.  So  I  determined  to 
attack  Combelaine  at  once.  That  very  evening  he  appeared  about  ten 
o’clock,  smoking  his  cigar,  smiling,  and  as  insolent  as  usual.  I  had  thought 
over  what  I  should  say,  but  the  sight  of  him  made  me  forget  all  my  fine 
phrases.  I  grew  very  angry,  and  went  straight  towards  him.  ‘  Coward !  ’ 
I  cried.  ‘  Tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  you  are  going  to  be  married !  ’  If  you 
think  he  was  disconcerted,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  He  answered  very 
coldly :  ‘  I  came  to-night  to  announce  my  marriage  to  you.’  ‘  Indeed !  ’  I 
cried  ;  ‘this  marriage  will  never  take  place.’  ‘  And  why,  pray  f  ’  he  asked. 
‘  Because  I  will  not  allow  it !  ” 

Madame  Misri’s  voice  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  by  this  time  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  coachman  was  evidently  aroused,  and  Raymond  saw  him 
lean  towards  the  window,  as  if  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside  the  carriage. 

“  Victor  and  I,  ”  said  Madame  Misri,  “had  certainly  had  several  disputes 
during  the  twenty  years  we  had  known  each  other,  but  never  such  au  one  as 
that  evening.  1  You  say  I  shall  not  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone  ?  ’  he  asked. 
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‘You  shall  not/  I  replied.  ‘And  why,  if  you  please?’  he  asked  again. 
‘Because  you  belong  to  me.  Because  I,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  youth,  pur¬ 
chased  the  right  to  become  your  wife  ;  because  I  have  your  word ;  because 

I  am  tired  of  being  fooled,  and  finally  because  I  could  never  endure - * 

*  Good  heavens  !  ’  sneered  Combelaine  ;  ‘  do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous  ?  * 

‘ And  why  should  I  not  be?’  I  answered.  His  face  softened.  ‘  You  are 
foolish,’  he  answered,  ‘  very  foolish.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  candidly  prefer 
you,  who  have  been  the  sunshine  of  my  life,  always  gay  and  cheerful,  to 
that  lachrymose  virgin  named  Simone  de  Maillefert.  Does  she  understand 
me  ?  Do  we  even  speak  the  same  language  ?  This  marriage  is  a  sacrifice  I 
make  for  projects  of  future  ambition  and  happiness.  We  are  growing 
old,  my  poor  Flora — we  must  win  comforts  for  our  declining  years.  Millions 
are  lying  in  my  path,  which  only  need  my  stooping  to  pick  them  up.  Ah ! 
if  I  could  only  have  the  money  without  the  woman.  But  this  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  the  custom.  Let  us  swallow  this  bitter  pill,  Flora;  but  no  jealousy, 
for  that  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  You  don’t  know  this  girl.  She 
won’t  live  a  year.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  free,  with  an  enormous  fortune, 
and  a  far  steadier  position  than  now.  Then  I  will  return  to  you,  and  bring 
you,  not  the  title  of  countess,  but  that  of  duchess.  Our  two  fortunes  united 
will  enable  us  to  have  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  Paris — and  all  the 
world  will  be  at  our  feet*  It  is  true  I  do  belong  to  you,  but  when  such 
great  interests  are  involved,  you  might  lend  me  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  poor 
girl  to  gratify  her  sick  fancy.’ 

“  This  is  what  Victor  said  to  me,  not  perhaps  as  I  have  repeated  it,  but 
at  greater  length,  gently  and  tenderly,  with  loving  voice  and  eyes.  ‘  I  have 
only  four  words  to  say  to  all  this,’  I  answered,  ‘  and  they  are,  “  No,  I  will 
not.”  ‘  You  regard  me  then,  it  seems,  as  your  absolute  property,’  he  said, 
with  raised  eyebrows.  ‘Yes,’  I  cried  ;  and  then,  utterly  distracted,  I  began 
to  shower  insults  and  epithets  upon  him.  I  told  him  what  I  knew,  and 
what  I  suspected  of  his  various  infamies.  He  waited  until  I  had  finished, 
and  then  said :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  presenting  your  bill.’  ‘  Yes/ 
I  rejoined,  ‘  and  I  intend  to  be  paid.’  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘  I  am 
tired  out  with  all  this  nonsense,’  he  said,  ‘  and  I  certainly  shall  not  yield  to 
your  caprices.’  ‘  Take  care,  Victor,’  I  said,  ‘  you  forget  something !  ’  I  went 
to  the  chimneypiece,  where  I  could  reach  the  bell  before  I  spoke  again. 
‘  What  do  I  forget  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Tho  papers,’  I  replied.  His  face  became 
very  pale,  but  he  said  quietly  :  *  What  papers  ?  ’ 

*  ‘  I  was  about  to  play  my  last  card.  ‘  You  know  as  well  as  I  do/  I  replied. 
‘  A  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  meddled  in  every  political  intrigue  is 
often  compelled  to  keep  most  dangerous  and  compromising  papers.  You 
were  too  wise  to  keep  them  in  your  own  rooms,  where  they  might  be  disco¬ 
vered  in  your  absence,  if  your  house  was  searched,  as  Father  Coutanceau’s 
was,  so  you  intrusted  me  with  all  those  papers  which  you  regarded  as  parti¬ 
cularly  dangerous.  You  said  to  me,  “Preserve  them  carefully.”  So  I  did; 
but  as  I  like  to  know  the  value  of  what  I  have  under  my  charge,  I  read 
’'"them.’  He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  himself.  ‘  Yes,  I  read 
them,’  I  repeated.  I  am  stupid,  I  know,  but  I  can  read.’  1  And  if  I  asked 
you  to  return  these  papers  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  I  should  say  that  I  should  give  them 

to  my  husband.’  ‘  So  that  if  I  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone - .’  ‘  I  should 

utilize  them.’  ‘  You  !  ’  he  exclaimed.  I  took  the  bell-rope  in  my  hand. 
‘  Yes,  1/  I  answered.  ‘  And  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  will  do,  I  will  tell 
you.  I  will  classify  and  arrange  them.  Some  I  shall  send  to  one  person, 
others  to  another,  and  some  to  the  emperor.  One  T  shall  give  to  my  sister, 
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and  others  to  Madame  Delorge.  In  reference  to  the  last  ones,  from  Berlin, 
I  shall  decide  later  on.’  I  thought  he  would  turn  on  me  and  choke  me,  but 
I  was  much  mistaken.  He  took  up  his  hat,  and  opening  the  door,  he  said : 

‘  You  ought  to  understand  that  after  this  I  shall  never  willingly  look  on 
your  face  again.  You  think  you  will  betray  me.  We  shall  see  about  that.’ 
And  .then  he  went  away.” 

Madame  Flora  laughed  a  nervous  laugh,  such  as  a  lunatic  might  have 
given  vent  to,  and  then  she  leant  towards  Raymond.  “  Well,”  she  asked, 
“what  have  you  to, say  now  F  ” 

Raymond  literally  could  not  speak  ;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  vista  which 
this  woman’s  bitter  desire  for  vengeance  opened  before  him,  and  he 
trembled  lest  some  unwary  word  of  his  should  recall  her  to  prudence. 

“  You  are  astonished  at  Victor,  ’  ’  she  said.  ‘‘  What  would  you  be  if  you 
knew  the  contents  of  the  papers  in  my  possession,  and  where  they  might 
place  him  if  I  chose  to  make  them  known  ?  But  he  knew  me  to  be  as  weak 
as  a  child,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  cowed  as  a  dog  that  has  been 
whipped  and  then  returns  to  kiss  its  master’s  hand.  Many  a  time  I  had  been 
tempted  to  break  my  chains  and  fly.  Many  a  time  I  had  threatened  to 
avenge  myself  for  all  he  had  made  me  suffer.  All  to  no  purpose,  however, 
and  he  unquestionably  said  to  himself  when  he  left  me,  ‘  It  will  be  just  as 
it  has  always  been — Flora  will  never  do  what  she  says  she  will.’  But  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Hold  your  head  up  in  the  air,  and  look  as  contemptuous  as 
you  please.  Before  the  end  of  the  week,  not  having  any  letter  from  me,  you 
will  begin  to  feel  uneasy.’ 

“  I  felt  it  was  now  safe  to  rest  on  my  laurels,  certain  that  Victor  would 
go  no  further  without  another  explanation  with  me.  Then,  if  he  persisted, 
it  would  be  time  to  act.  But  bo  that  I  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
in  order  to  keep  myself  informed  of  Combelaine’s  daily  acts,  I  sent  for 
Leonard,  who  appeared  with  a  rather  crestfallen  air.  ‘  We  have  been  fooled, 
madame,’  he  said,  ‘my  master  is  certainly  going  to  marry  the  heiress. 

‘  What !  ’  said  I,  in  spite  of  us,  and  in  6pite  of  the  arms  we  hold  ?  ’  ‘We  can¬ 
not  prevent  it.  If  the  affair  could  have  been  broken  off  the  Mailleferts  would 
do  so,’  he  replied.  ‘What,  the  people  who  are  in  league  with  him?  ’  I 
asked.  ‘They  may  have  been,’  said  Leonard.’  ‘  But  they  have  quarreled 
now,  although  they  see  each  other  still,  visit  and  go  out  together ;  however, 
there  is  no  love — no  liking  between  them.  I  know  what  I  say.  Only  the 
day  before  yesterday  the  young  duke  appeared  at  the  door  and  said  he  must 
see  my  master  at  once.  I  went  to  tell  my  master,  who  said :  ‘  The  deuce 
take  the  fool — let  him  in  though  !  ’  I  went  out,  but  I  took  good  care  not  to 
go  far — and  I  listened  with  all  my  ears.  The  two  then  began  to  talk,  both  at 
once,  and  such  things  I  never  heard  gentlemen  say  to  each  other — no  two 
rag-pickers  could  have  said  worse.  Master  Philippe  asked  for  some  money, 
which  he  said  my  master  had  stolen — enormous  sums  in  fact !  My  master 
said,  “  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  then  !  Apply  to  the  courts  for  redress.” 

“  I  hardly  knew,  Monsieur  Delorge,  what  to  make  of  the  account  Leonard 
gave  me — but  he  declared  it  was  true.  *  And  yet  the  marriage  will  not  be 
broken  off  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  It  is  more  decided  on  than  ever,’  he  replied.  *  But 
that  is  nonsense,’  I  rejoined.  Leonard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘  I  confess,’ 
he  answered,  ‘  that  I  can’t  make  it  out.  There  is,  of  course,  some  devilry  of 
my  master’s  underneath  it  all.  But  what?  I  have  worried  myself  into 
fiddle-sticks  thinking,  and  now  I  give  it  up.” 

“  The  situation  became  more  and  more  complicated;  so  that!  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  I  even  began  to  doubt  Leonard,  and  watched  him 
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carefully,  ■wondering'  if  he  were  not  bought  over  by  Victor.  1  Perhaps,’  1 
paid,  at  last ;  ‘  perhaps  the  young  lady  loves  some  one  else !  ’  On  hearing  this 
Leonard  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  poor  young 
lady  did  love  some  one.  He  told  me  that  everyone  knew  it — and  knew  you 
to  be  the  person ;  and  that  you  would  have  become  her  husband  if  Victor 
had  not  been  brought  forward  by  Madame  de  Maumussy.  I  was  struck  by 
this  strange  fatality,  for  I  at  once  remembered  your  father’s  name,  and  said 
to  myself  :  ‘That’s  a  man  who  won’t  easily  let  Combelaine  tread  on  him.’  ” 

Did  Madame  Misri  fancy  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  coals  to  the  fire  oi 
Raymond’s  burning  hatred  before  she  laid  a  sure  plan  of  revenge  before 
him  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  his  resolutions  and  his  desperation  when  she 
asked  him  to  enter  her  brougham  ;  and  he  had  sat  by  her  side,  apparently  calm 
and  undisturbed  by  what  she  had  said,  though  it  was  strongly  calculated  to 
arouse  his  anger.  One  great  consideration  had  entailed  this  reserve  and 
caution  upon  him.  Although  he  had  entire  faith  in  the  present  sincerity  of 
Madame  Misri,  he  distrusted  her  in  regard  to  the  future.  Without  having 
had  much  experience  of  passion,  he  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  in  spite  of 
her  vehement  protestations  of  hate,  Madame  Misri  still  loved  the  Count  de 
Combelaine  more  than  ever.  She  had  thrown  off  her  chains,  but  she  might 
slip  them  on  again  and  resume  her  old  habits  of  blind  submission.  A  visit 
from  him,  a  word,  or  even  a  look  might  prove  sufficient.  It  was,  therefore, 
all  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  improve  the  present  occasion  and 
obtain  these  papers. 

“Well?”  he  said,  interrogatively. 

“There  ended  Leonard’s  information,’’  Flora  replied.  “ But  we  agreed 
to  remain  allies,  both  pursuing  the  same  end — I  openly,  and  he  in  secret. 
And  I  awaited  events,  with  information  from  Coutanceau  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  from  Leonard.  According  to  Coutanceau  all  hope  was  lost,  and 
I  ought  to  utilize  my  weapons  immediately.  According  to  Leonard,  on  the 
contrary,  I  ought  to  wait,  as  he  was  convinced  that  Victor  and  the  duke 
would  end  their  dispute  by  a  duel.  Unfortunately,  however,  things  looked 
to  me  as  if  Coutanceau  were  right.  I  heard  of  Combelaine’ s  marriage  on 
all  sides.  Everybody  was  amazed,  but  still  no  doubts  were  expressed.  In 
this  extremity,  I  determined  to  influence  Victor  through  one  of  his  old 
friends.  Among  his  papers,  I  had  found  those  which  would  frightfully 
compromise  some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land,  and  the  Duke  de 
Maumussy  especially.  I  addressed  him  first.  After  clearly  explaining  the 
position  of  affairs — although  he  probably  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did — I  said : 
*  I  cannot  attack  Victor  without  attacking  you  at  the  same  time.  I  regret 
this,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Use  your  influence,  therefore,  not  to  make  him 
marry  me — I  do  not  exact  that — but  to  break  off  this  marriage,  which  I  am 
resolved  to  prevent  at  any  cost.’  I  expected  to  see  Maumussy  arrive  out  of 
breath,  or,  at  all  events,  I  looked  for  an  immediate  answer.  Not  at  all.  1 
then  wro^e  in  succession  to  Verdale  and  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen.  Not  a 
word. 

“  They  laughed  at  my  anger.  They  mocked  at  my  threats.  This  was 
so  evident,  that  I  should  have  felt  certain  I  had  over-estimated  the  import¬ 
ance  of  my  papers  if  Coutanceau  had  not  examined  them  and  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  carry  away  those  which  concerned  himself.  He  regarded 
this  silence  as  most  extraordinary,  and  said  that  it  concealed  some  deep  plot. 
‘  Take  care !  ’  he  said  to  me  over  and  over  again.  ‘  Take  care !  ’  And  I, 
who  knew  better  than  he  did  what  Victor  is  capable  of,  I  shuddered  with 
fear.  I  fancied  that  everything  I  ate  had  a  strange  taste,  I  hardly  dared 
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leave  the  house,  and  at  night  time  I  barricaded  my  door  as  if  I  feared  attack. 
Ah !  those  horrible  papers.  Twenty  times  I  put  them  into  envelopes  and 
directed  them — twenty  times  I  was  horrified  at  what  I  had  done,  and  took 
them  out,  saying  :  *  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot.’  Then,  Monsieur  Delorge,  do 
you  know  what  I  did  ?  Poor  silly  fool  that  I  am  !  I  wrote  to  Victor  and 
asked  to  see  him,  saying  that  our  quarrel  had  risen  from  a  misunderstanding, 
which  could  be  easily  explained.” 

If  Madame  Misri  thought  she  should  astonish  Raymond  by  this  confes¬ 
sion  she  was  mistaken,  for  he  had  foreseen  it,  and  now  congratulated  himself 
on  his  penetration. 

“Yes,  I  did  just  that,”  she  resumed,  “  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense  I  waited, 
but  not  for  long.  For  that  very  evening  Victor  returned  my  letter  unopened. 
On  the  outside  was  written  with  a  red  pencil :  ‘  Enough  of  this,  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  ask  the  prefect  of  police  to  relieve  me  from  threats  and  demands 
which  are  equally  ridiculous.’  He  threatened  me  with  the  police !  Ho ! 
What  a  bitter  sarcasm ;  And  I  hesitated  to  expose  him !  I  cried.  But  I 
hesitate  still,  Monsieur  Delorge,  and  this  is  why  you  met  me  to-night  at  the 
gate  of  the  Count  de  Combelaine’s  house,  for  I  wished  to  offer  him  one  last 
chance  of  safety — and  you  heard  the  answer.  He  shut  his  door  on  me,  this 
man  who  owes  me  everything ;  who  has  lived  at  my  expense  ;  who  has  robbed 
me  and  ruined  me  ;  who  owes  me  the  very  money  which  he  gives  to  these 
footmen  who  insulted  me.  And  Leonard  is  no  longer  there. 

“  Why,  without  letting  me  know,  has  he  suddenly  left  the  count,  whom 
he  served  for  so  many  years,  and  who,  as  he  told  me  but  twenty-four  hours 
ago,  owes  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  francs  P  And  who  is  this  English¬ 
man  who  has  offered  him  such  fabulous  wages  P  ” 

Madame  Misri  paused  to  draw  breath  ;  and  then,  with  convulsive  violence, 
she  exclaimed :  “  My  cup  is  full ;  his  door  is  shut  upon  me,  and  I  was  asking 
myself  how  my  vengeance  would  be  swiftest  and  surest  when  I  saw  and 
recognized  you.  I  have  told  you  all.  I  am  but  a  woman  and  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  weapons  I  hold  in  my  hand — they  are  too  heavy  for  me, 
possibly.  Will  you  avenge  me  and  yourself  at  the  same  time  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  swear  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  crush  this  man  ?  ” 

Never  had  Raymond  found  so  much  difficulty  in  retaining  his  self-control. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  give  me  these  papers  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  will  give  them  to  you.” 

“When?” 

Imperceptible  as  was  Flora’s  indecision,  it  did  not  escape  Raymond’s 
observation.  “To-morrow,”  she  answered;  “To-morrow  morning.” 

“  And  why  not  to-night?  ” 

“To  night?” 

“Yes,  this  very  moment.  Bid  your  coachman  drive  home — take  me  to 
your  rooms — give  me  the  papers.  I  will  examine  them  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  open  fire.” 

A  sudden  shock  interrupted  him.  The  brougham  had  drawn  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  Avenue  d’Eylau,  and  the  coachman,  as  before,  dropped  the 
glass.  “  Madame !  ”  he  said,  anxiously  ;  “  madame  !  ” 

She,  with  her  thoughts  far  away,  answered  him  with  an  impatient  com¬ 
mand  to  drive  on. 

“  Very  well,  madame,”  he  replied  ;  “  But  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  followed.” 

She  started,  and  instinctively  grasped  Raymond’s  arm.  “  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 
she  exelai£»#4. 
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•  “  Yes  ;  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  life,”  said  the  coachman. 
“  Haven’t  you  noticed  the  queer  turns  I  have  made  ?  Well,  it  was  because 
I  wished  to  find  out  the  truth.  I  suspected  it  in.  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Seeing 
a  carriage  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  keeping  close  to  us,  turn  as  I 
turned,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  I  said  to  myself,  “  Somebody  is  watching 
madarne !  Then  I  drove  on,  sometimes  at  a  gallop,  and  sometimes  at  a 
walk ;  the  carriage  was  behind,  and  now,  while  I  am  standing  still,  that 
same  carriage  isn’t  a  hundred  feet  away.” 

The  darkness  was  too  great  for  the  coachman  to  see  the  profound  effect 
produced  by  his  report.  But  while  he  spoke,  Flora  clung  to  Raymond, 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  “  Do  you  hear  ?  ”  she  gasped. 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  It  is  Combelaine  who  is  following  us.” 

“Either  Combelaine  or  some  one  else.” 

“  No — it  is  he — I  know  his  ways,  and  the  traitor  he  is !  While  I  was 
talking  with  his  servant  he  was  hidden  behind  the  curtains.  Ho  saw  us 
speak  to  each  other,  and  then  enter  my  brougham.  He  asked  who  you  were, 
and  when  he  was  told  he  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  started  in  pursuit.” 

Raymond  felt  that  victory  was  escaping  his  grasp — the  victory  which  he 
had  regarded  for  the  last  hour  as  certain  and  decisive  ;  for  he  saw  that  Flora 
was  frightened  at  her  own  audacity,  and  that  nervous  prostration  had  now 
succeeded  her  previous  excitement. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  said,  “  but  what  of  it  P  ” 

“What  of  it!  Don’t  you  see  that  if  Combelaine  is  following  us,  it  is 
because  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  divine  what  we  mean  to  do.  If  he  is 
watching  us,  it  is  because  he  guesses  that  I  have  told  you  everything, 
offered  you  the  papers,  and  that  we  have  signed  a  treaty  of  revenge.” 

Raymond  did  not  place  complete  reliance  on  the  coachman’s  statement, 
as  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that  the  man  had  invented  the  tale  in  his 
desire  to  be  ordered  “  home.”  So  he  turned  to  the  driver :  “  Where  is  the 
carriage  which  you  say  is  following  us  !  ” 

The  coachman  straightened  himself  up  so  as  to  see  the  better.  “  It  is  just 
in  the  same  place,”  he  replied,  “near  a  cafe.  The  light  from  the  windows  is 
on  it  now,  sir.  If  you  will  look  out  at  the  back  you  will  see  it  yourself.” 

Raymond  did  so,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  he  distinguished 
a  carriage  standing  motionless.  But  what  did  that  prove  P 

‘  ‘  My  good  fellow,”  he  said  to  Madame  Misri’s  servant,  “  it  is  not  always 
well  to  trust  to  appearances.  Drive  on  while  I  watch,  and  take  sharp  turns 
and  go  round  enough  comers  to  make  the  thing  certain.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  and  the  coachman  at  once  touched  up  his  horse. 

“  What  do  you  think  ?  ”  asked  Flora,  eagerly. 

“  I  think  that  your  man  is  right.  The  carriage  follows  us  all  the  time, 
turning  just  as  we  turn,  and  carefully  keeping  the  same  distance 
behind  us.” 

When  Raymond  was  perfectly  certain,  he  told  the  coachman  to  draw  up. 
“  I  believe,”  be  said  to  Flora,  “  that  Combelaine  is  in  that  carriage.  I  mean 
to  make  sure  of  it.” 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  P  ” 

“I  intend  to  get  out,  and  go  and  ask  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle,  nc 
matter  whom  he  may  be,  by  what  right  be  follows  us.” 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  but  Madame  Misri  grasped  him  by  the 
arm.  “You  must  not  do  that,”  she  cried  ;  “I  cannot  stay  here  alone.  I 
am  afraid.  Besides,  if  it  is  Victor  in  the  carriage,  what  will  happen  P  ” 
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Wns  it  for  Raymond  that  she  feared,  or  for  De  Combelaine?  It  was 
hard  to  decide.  At  all  events,  Delorge  began  to  lose  his  temper. 

“  What  do  you  want  then  ?  ”  he  said,  with  an  oath  he  was  unable  to 
restrain.  “  Have  you  any  idea  P  ” 

“Yes.** 

‘  ‘  What  is  it,  then  f  ** 

“  It  is  this.  My  horse  is  tired,  I  know,  but  he  is  a  splendid  animal,  and 
will  do  what  we  want.  Let  us  drive  very  fast  and  straight  on,  keeping  on  a 
wide  road.  The  other  carriage  won’t  follow  us  long. ” 

“  And  after  that  ?  ” 

“  After  that  we  will  drive  back,  and  I  will  go  home,  or  spend  the  night 
with  one  of  my  friends.” 

This  plan  offered  Raymond  the  advantage  of  not  leaving  Madame  Misri, 
and  the  prospect  of  going  home  with  her  and  getting  the  papers.  “  That 
is  a  good  idea !  ”  he  said  ;  and  addressing  the  coachman  :  “  You  must  get 
away  from  that  carriage.  Take  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm4e,  then  the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and  finally  the  road  to  Saint  Germain.” 

“But  the  horse  is  tired.” 

“Nevermind!  it  must  be  done,”  said  his  mistress. 

The  coachman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  What  queer  fancy  is  this!  ** 
he  muttered,  as  he  whipped  up  his  horse. 

“Our  spies  will  have  their  trouble  for  nothing,”  said  Raymond. 

Madame  Misri  made  no  remark.  No  doubt  she  was  already  repenting  of 
what  she  had  done,  and  would  have  gladly  recalled  her  confidence  could  she 
have  done  so.  Was  this  fear  of  Combelaine,  or  regret  at  having  compro¬ 
mised  him  P  It  was  difficult  to  decide.  The  relations  of  people  like 
Madame  Misri  and  De  Combelaine  are  not  easy  to  analyze.  Passion  is 
often  complicated  by  circumstances  which  are  mysterious  and  not  to  be 
avowed.  Their  connection  was  founded  on  shameful  ties,  which  are  really 
harder  to  break  than  those  of  Bocial  force. . 

“We  are  not  gaining  ground  !  ”  she  murmured. 

Raymond  looked  out ;  it  was  true,  the  other  lanterns  were  at  the  same 
distance. 

Tears  came  to  Flora's  eyes.  “  Now,”  she  sobbed,  at  if  in  answer  to  the 
objections  in  her  own  mind — “now  I  understand  the  silence  and  security  of 
the  count  and  his  friends.  They  are  very  powerful,  you  see,  very  powerful. 
They  have  friends  everywhere,  and  at  the  prefecture  of  police  more  than 
anywhere  else.  Since  the  day  I  first  threatened  them,  I  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  spies.  I  have  suspected  every  servant  in  my  house.  Who  can 
say  that  this  very  man,  my  coachman,  is  not  in  their  employment,  and  not 
paid  to  watch  me  ;  and  Leonard,  he  has  probably  betrayed  me.  I  dare  say, 
Contanceau  himself  ridicules  me  !  ”  And  as  she  spoke  she  tore  her  hair, 
“Now,”  she  continued,  “I  understand  Victor’s  obstinacy ;  he  knows  that 
if  I  hand  you  these  papers  he  is  lost,  and  he  determined  that  you  shall  not 
have  them.  Fool  that  I  have  been  !  Why  did  I  threaten  him  P  Why  did 
I  not  strike  first  ?  ” 

Raymond  saw  that  this  inconsequent,  capricious  creature  was  escaping 
him ;  but  he  had  not  lost  all  hope.  He  swore  that  he  would  have  the  papers 
that  very  night,  even  if  he  were  compelled  to  resort  to  threats  and  violence. 
But  he  must  first  of  all  attend  to  that  confounded  carriage.  “  Stop,”  he 
cried  ;  and  as  Madame  Misri  drew  up,  he  sprang  to  the  ground. 

Madame  Misri  held  him  back.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  P  ”  she  asked. 

“To  see  if  I  can’t  make  your  horse  go  faster  than  your  coachman  does.” 
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She  dared  not  oppose  him,  and,  in  another  minute,  Raymond  was  on  the 
box  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  “  Don’t  he  troubled,”  he  called  out  to  Flora, 
“  it  will  be  all  right.” 

But  he  changed  his  route.  Instead  of  going  along  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly, 
he  turned  to  the  left  into  the  All^e  de  Longchamps,  which  crosses  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  diagonally.  The  other  carriage  did  the  same  ;  but  Madame 
Misri’s  equipage  this  time  made  a  perceptible  advance. 

“  Another  half  hour  like  this  and  the  animal  will  be  foundered,  ”  grumbled 
the  coachman. 

“We  shan’t  want  another  half  hour,”  said  Raymond,  as  he  extinguished 
the  lamps  of  the  brougham.  “  That  will  make  it  harder  work  for  them,” 
he  muttered. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  Allee  de  la  Reino  Marguerite  crosses 
the  All^e  do  Longchamps,  he  turned  a  short  corner  into  a  path  only  intended 
for  foot  passengers  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  darkness,  and  at  the  risk  of 
some  great  disaster,  he  kept  the  horse  up  to  a  gallop.  At  last,  however,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  for  five  minutes  listened,  almost  holding  his  breath. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  light. 

“We  are  all  right,”  cried  Raymond,  leaping  to  the  ground  and  throwing 
open  the  door  of  the  brougham.  But  no  one  answered  him.  He  called 
again  and  felt  in  the  darkness.  The  vehicle  was  empty.  Madame  Misri 
had  disappeared. 


VIII. 

Stupefied  and  yet  furious,  Raymond  could  not  at  first  believe  in  this  strange 
disappearance,  and  he  looked  around  him  incredulously.  The  coachman 
laughed  as  if  he  would  die,  and  as  he  rubbed  down  the  quivering  flanks  of 
the  poor  animal  with  a  woollen  cloth,  he  said  :  “It  isn’t  worth  while  to  look, 
sir;  madame  is  a  good  way  off,  if  she  is  still  running.” 

“  Far  off!  You  don’t  suppose  she  jumped  out  while  I  was  driving  at  that 
furious  rate  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  no — madame  is  not  so  imprudent.  But  when  you  stopped  the 
horse  and  listened  a  little  while  ago,  I  heard  the  door  of  the  brougham  open 
and  shut  softly,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  what  is  going  on  now  ” 

Raymond  was  sorely  tempted  to  thrash  the  fellow — but  what  good  would 
it  do? 

“ That’s  enough,”  he  interrupted.  “But  what  on  earth  will  Madame 
Misri  do  here  at  this  hour,  and  in  this  darkness  ?  ” 

“  She  will  get  back  to  town,  sir,  and  very  easily,  for  madame  knows  the 
Bois  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  better  than  anyone  in  the  world.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Raymond.  “Then  we  will  return  also.” 

The  coachman  was  only  too  glad  to  hear  this  decision.  In  another  minute 
he  had  relighted  the  lamps,  and  as  he  shut  the  door,  after  Raymond  had 
taken  his  seat,  he  asked,  “  Where  shall  I  drive  you,  sir  ?  ” 

“To  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at  the  comer  of  the  Chaussde  d’Antin.” 

They  started,  and,  half  stupefied  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  Raymond 
Apathetically  reviewed  the  strange  events  of  the  evening.  What  a  cruel 
disappointment !  With  his  hand  fairly  on  the  very  help  he  wanted,  it  had 
eluded  his  grasp,  and  probably  for  ever.  Madame  Flora’s  conduct  irritated 
more  than  impressed  him.  In  her  low  cunning  he  recognized,  the  creature 
he  had  suspected — the  low-born,  debased  woman,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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tremble  and  obey,  incapable  of  open  resistance,  but  always  ready  to  betray 
and  deceive.  Where  was  she  ? 

Once  in  her  own  apartments  again,  would  she  pack  the  papers  all  together 
and  send  them  to  Combelaine-,  thus  hoping  to  win  his  pardon  ? 

“Miserable  creature,”  thought  Raymond — “creature  without  heart  or 
brains !  ” 

Although  he  had  been  exceedingly  cautious,  he  had  allowed  her  to  seo 
that,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  intrigue  which  had 
placed  Simone  in  the  count’s  power,  he  at  least  knew  that  such  an  intrigue 
existed,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  battle  with  it.  This  was 
unfortunate,  particularly  as  Raymond  remembered  Madame  Misri’s  cwn 
words :  “  Such  men  as  Combelaine  should  never  be  threatened.  Strike  first.” 
And  now  Combelaine  would  be  on  his  guard,  and  very  possibly  hurry  on  his 
marriage  with  Simone.  In  conclusion,  Raymond  saw  that  his  meeting  with 
Madame  Misri  had  complicated  the  situation,  and  done  him  harm  rather 
than  good. 

The  carriage  stopped  on  the  boulevard,  and  when  the  coachman 
threw  open  the  door  with  the  announcement  that  they  had  arrived,  Raymond 
gave  him  a  louis,  and,  alighting  from  the  brougham,  stood  for  a  moment 
uncertain  what  to  do.  He  had  no  reason  for  going  to  one  place  rather  than 
another,  and  he  hesitated  as  to  his  course,  when  suddenly  he  thought 
of  Madame  Comevin,  who  lived  only  a  few  steps  off.  “I  will  see  her,” 
he  said. 

Thus,  suddenly,  without  reflection,  a  man  often  does  a  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  have  the  most  serious  influence  on  his  life.  For  months  Raymond 
had  seen  himself  condemned  to  all  sorts  of  painful  dissimulation,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  secret  of  his  love  for  Simone  from  his  mother  and  his  friends, 
and  yet  he  was  now  going  to  reveal  it — or,  rather,  allow  it  to  be  divined  by 
the  subtle  intuition  of  a  woman.  One  fact  dazed  and  blinded  him.  Madame 
Comevin  was  Flora  Misri’s  sister :  and  Madame  Comevin  had  once  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  her  sister,  and  had  tried  to  use  it  when  they  were 
seeking  Laurent  Cornevin,  after  the  death  of  General  Delorge.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  then  failed.  But  Flora,  at  that  time,  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  and  - 
insolence  of  youth,  and  at  the  age  when  vice  has  not  lost  its  gilding.  She  was 
intoxicated  with  the  sudden  and  prodigious  fortune  of  the  audacious  adven¬ 
turer  with  whom  she  had  associated  her  life,  while  now - !  Old  and 

weary,  having  drained  her  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs,  she  might  be 
touched  by  considerations  which  then  would  not  have  moved  her.  Was  it 
not  possible  that  she  would  listen  to  her  sister  now,  and  gladly  turn  to  her 
for  comfort  and  advice  ?  So  Raymond  simply  intended  to  say  to  Madame 
Cornevin  :  “I  know  that  Madame  Flora  Misri  has  important  papers  in  her 
hands  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  them, 
the  wretch  would  be  in  our  power.  We  should  hold  the  proofs  of  his 
infamy,  of  his  intrigues,  and  crimes.  My  father  and  your  husband  would 
be  avenged.  See  your  sister,  and  try  to  obtain  them  from  her.” 

It  was  with  these  ideas  that  Raymond  hurried  along  the  Chaussee 
d’Antin.  It  was  late ;  the  shops  were  closed,  the  passers-by  were  few  in 
number,  and  even  the  caf^s  were  shutting.  Raymond  had  eaten  nothing 
since  morning,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  He  was  in  that  state  when 
physical  needs  are  dormant,  and  over-exerted  nerves  suffice  for  all.  It 
was  as  he  feared — Madame  Cornevin  had  retired.  “  At  least,  I  suppose 
bo,”  said  the  concierge,  “for  all  the  workwomen  went  away  very  early 
to-night.” 
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No  matter  !  Raymond  climbed  tbe  stairs,  and  rang  a  sharp,  imperative 
peal  at  the  bell.  No  answer — no  one  came. 

But  as  he  leaned  against  one  of  the  windows  on  the  landing,  he  saw  a 
light  which  he  knew  must  come  from  Madame  Cornevin’s  bedroom.  She 
was  not  asleep  then.  He  rang  a  second  time ;  then  a  third.  He  had  about 
decided  to  abandon  the  attempt  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.  And 
from  behind  the  door  sounded  a  voice  :  “  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

“I — Raymond  Delorge.” 

The  door  instantly  opened.  Madame  Comevin  stood  there  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  “  What  is  the  matter  P  ”  she  exclaimed  is  there  anyone  ill 
at  yonr  house  ?  ” 

“  No  one,  thank  Heaven,  madame.” 

She  was  pale  and  agitated,  as  any  man  less  absorbed  than  Raymond 
would  have  instantly  seen.  And  with  that  volubility  which  one  ordinarily 
adopts  when  embarrassed,  she  said:  “Pray  forgive  me  for  keeping  you 
waiting  so  long;  but  I  sent  my  workwomen  away  at  six,  my  servant  and  my 
daughters  have  retired,  and  I  was  just  going  to  bed  myself.” 

She  was,  however,  dressed  as  carefully  as  when  she  received  her  customers 
during  the  day  time. 

“  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you,”  interrupted  Raymond. 

“To-night.” 

“Yes — at  once — respecting  a  very  important  matter.” 

Madame  Comevin’ s  embarrassment  became  so  great  that  he  noticed  it. 
“I  fear  that  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,”  he  said. 

“  No,  indeed,”  she  answered.  “  You  give  me  no  more  trouble — disturb 
me  no  more  when  you  come  here  than  J ean  and  L3on  would.  Come  in — 
come  in!  ” 

He  followed  her ;  but  instead  of  showing  him,  as  usual,  into  her  own 
parlour,  she  took  him  into  the  work-room.  Placing  her  candle  on  the  table, 
she  sank  on  to  a  chair,  and,  with  ill-conceived  impatience,  exclaimed,  **  I  am 
listening.” 

Raymond’s  observation  was  aroused.  Her  manner  was  certainly  peculiar. 
However,  he  gave  her  in  rapid  words  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
events  of  the  evening,  but  omitting  any  hint  of  his  interest  in  Simone,  and 
attributing  his  hatred  of  Combelaine  entirely  to  the  old  enmity.  He 
expected  that  Madame  Cornevin  would  make  some  objections.  However, 
she  simply  said :  “  Very  well.  I  will  see  my  sister  to-morrow  before  noon.” 

“And  when  shall  I  know  the  result  of  your  step  ?  ” 

“  Come  to-morrow  night  at  this  same  hour.” 

This  was  more  than  Raymond  had  hoped.  “I  have  something  else  to 
ask,  madame.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention  to  my  mother  that  I  have  seen  you.” 

“  I  will  keep  your  secret.” 

When  a  person  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome  guest,  his  or  her 
answers  are  apt  to  be  summary.  Raymond  was  aware'of  this,  and  strange 
conjectures  flitted  through  his  mind.  Just  then  he  felt  certain  that  he  heard 
a  chair  moved  in  the  next  room.  ‘‘If  we  had  these  papers,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  help,”  answered  Madame  Comevin,  quickly 
rising  as  she  spoke. 

This  was  such  a  positive  request  for  him  to  withdraw,  that  Raymond 
dared  not  linger.  “  To-morrow  evening,  then  ?  ”  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  the 
door. 
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“Yes,”  said  Madame  Cornevin — “  yes;  that  is  understood.’* 

And  she  took  up  her  candle  and  preceded  Raymond  on  to  the  landing. 
Hardly  had  his  foot  touched  the  stairs  than  he  heard  the  door  close  again. 
If  any  other  woman  had  been  in  question  Raymond  would  have  been  forced 
to  the  most  singular  suspicions.  Misconduct  is  confined  to  no  age  among 
women;  but  Madame  Cornevin’ s  reputation  had  never  been  breathed  upon. 
“And  yet,”  he  said  to  himself,'  “her  agitation  was  apparent,  and  she 
literally  put  me  out-of-doors.  What  was  that  noise  I  heard  ?  Was  she  not 
alone  ?  Not  alone  !  Who  could  have  been  at  that  hour  in  a  room  occupied 
by  her  three  daughters  ?  'Who  could  she  have  an  interest  in  concealing  ? 
Her  husband,  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  ”  As  this  idea  flashed  through  his  mind, 
Raymond  started.  “And  why  not?”  he  said  to  himself.  “Laurent 
Cornevin  is  a  man  of  prodigious  courage,  but  he  is  human  all  the  same. 
Who  could  say  that  in  some  moment  of  profound  discouragement  he  has  not 
revealed  himself  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  sometimes  comes  to  visit  her  in 
secret?” 

The  more  Raymond  thought  of  this,  the  more  convinced  he  became  of 
the  correctness  of  his  supposition.  He  was  almost  tempted  to  rush  back, 
ring  until  she  opened  the  door,  and  then  say  to  her :  “  Your  husband  is 
here — I  must  speak  to  him.  My  happiness  and  my  life  depend  on  it.”  If 
he  were  right,  Madame  Cornevin  would  not  have  the  presence  of  mind  to 
contradict  him.  Yes,  but  if  he  were  mistaken?  “  Clearly,”  he  muttered, 
“  clearly  I  cannot  risk  that !  ”  But,  as  he  walked  along,  he  said  to  himself  : 
“  To-morrow,  when  I  go  to  see  her  again,  I  shall  be  very  unfortunate  or  very 
stupid  if  I  don’t  get  hold  of  something  which  will  confirm  or  dispel  this 
idea.” 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  entered  his  mother’s  presence,  for  with  his 
sister  she  was  waiting  for  him.  “I  have  been  very  anxious,”  said  Madame 
Delorge,  “for  Monsieur  Roberjot  told  me  this  very  evening  that  a 
determined  resistance  is  to  be  made  against  the  empire.  Do  your  duty,  my 
son,  but  be  very  prudent;  remember  that  you  will  be  especially  watched — 
and  think  of  the  triumph  it  will  be  for  our  enemies  if  you  furnish  them 
with  an  excuse  for  involving  you  in  trouble.” 

He  reassured  his  mother,  and  bade  her  good-night.  His  sister  murmured, 
as  he  kissed  her  :  “  Poor  Raymond !  Why  will  you  not  trust  me?” 

The  fatigues  of  this  harassing  day  had  one  good  result — they  brought 
him  slumber.  He  slept  until  ten  o’clock,  when  he  was  awakened  by  old 
Krauss  coming  in  with  two  letters.  At  the  sight  of  one  of  them  Raymond 
started  for  he  recognized  Simone’s  writing.  His  hands  trembled  to  that 
degree,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  break  the  seal. 

This  is  what  he  read  at  last  :  “  I  had  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  about  me,  when,  as  my  mother  said,  you  broke  out  into  violent  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  I  must  repeat  to  you,  therefore,  my 
best  and  only  friend,  what  I  have  already  said — that  any  violence  at  this 
hour  will  render  all  that  I  have  suffered  utterly  useless,  and  at  the  same  time, 
do  no  good.  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  promise  the  Duchess  de  Maille- 
fert  that  you  will  resign  yourself  to  our  sad  fate.  It  is  a  horrible  sacrifice, 
I  know ;  but  it  is  on  my  knees  that  I  ask  for  it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Past. 
Will  you  refuse  me  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  my  reliance  on  your  affection  ?  Answer 
me.  Simone.” 

Hot  tears,  as  burning  as  molten  lead,  fell  from  Raymond’s  eyes.  “  She 
has  been  compelled  to  write  !  ”  he  muttered.  “And  how  am  I  to  reply  to 
these  prayers  dictated  by  her  relatives  ?  ” 
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The  other  letter  was  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  J ustice — which  ha 
had  neglected  for  some  time  :  “  Be  at  the  Rue  des  Cinq-Moulins,  at  Mont¬ 

martre  to-night  at  nine  o’clock,  without  fail.  Matters  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  brought  before  the  Society.”  Then  followed  the  forms  only 
known  by  members  of  the  Society,  and  which  guaranteed  the  authenticity  of 
all  documents. 

Nine  o’clock !  and  it  was  at  eleven  that  Raymond  was  to  be  at  Madame 
Comevin’s.  “Nevertheless,  I  will  go,”  he  said  to  himself.  And  at  half  - 
past  eight  he  started. 

The  weather  was  foggy,  and  the  pavements  covered  with  mud.  The  outer 
boulevards  presented  their  usual  animated  appearance  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening.  The  cafes  and  taverns  were  crowded,  and  the  rattle  and  chink  of 
glasses  could  be  heard.  Groups  of  young  men  and  women  passed  by,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  talking  loudly,  and  grisettes  wrapped  in  cloaks  hurried  to  a  rendez¬ 
vous  or  a  ball.  Then  came  a  drunken  man.  Alas  !  Raymond  was  tempted 
to  envy  this  dru  nken  man,  for  he  was  weary  of  the  state  of  perpetual  anxiety 
in  which  his  life  was  spent. 

J£At  this  very  moment,”  he  thought,  “  according  to  Madame  Comevin’s 
success  or  failure  with  Flora  Misri,  my  last  chance  is  assured  or  it  has 
escaped  me  altogether.” 

His  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  this  idea  that  he  had  paid  little  attention  to 
the  summons  of  his  secret  society.  It  only  recurred  to  him  on  reaching  the 
house,  which  he  found  to  be  lighted  up.  He  gave  the  pass- word  to  the 
“brother”  who  mounted  guard  at  the  door,  and  then  went  up  the  stairs. 
About  fifteen  “Friends  of  Justice  ”  were  already  assembled,  and  one  of  them, 
a  physician — a  stout,  ruddy  faced  man,  better  known  by  his  advanced  opi¬ 
nions  than  by  his  medical  attainments — was  drawing  in  forcible  language  an 
exact  picture,  as  he  swore,  of  the  moral  and  material  state  of  Paris.  After 
this  orator  came  another,  who  with  a  dozen  journals  open  in  his  hand,  under¬ 
took  to  prove  that  the  Provinces  only  awaited  a  signal  from  Paris  to  rise  in  a 
body  and  put  an  end  to  the  imperial  regime.  Immediately  two  other  members 
started  up  to  announce  their  wishes  and  opinions.  They  disputed ;  and  their 
words  became  so  sharp  that  the  chairman  called  them  both  to  order. 

Thereupon  Raymond  Requested  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  “  Citi¬ 
zens,”  he  began,  “  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  it  is  nearly  ten  o’clock, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  bring  forward  the  important  matters  which  have  called 
us  together.” 

“  What  matters  ?  ”  asked  the  chairman  in  surprise. 

“  Why  those  respecting  which  I  was  summoned  here.'"' 

“Summoned!  ” 

“  Yes,  this  morning — by  a  letter.” 

Every  face  was  turned  toward  the  chairman,  whose  countenance  evinced 
considerable  astonishment.  “You  received  a  letter  ?  ”  he  said  to  Raymond; 
“  and  from  whom  ?  ” 

“I  thought  it  was  from  you,  sir,”  said  Raymond,  as  drawing  it  from  his 
pocket,  he  added  :  “  Here  it  is !  ” 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  after  the  chairman  took  the  letter.  He  began  by 
examining  the  paper,  the  seal  and  post-mark,  after  which  he  looked  at  the 
writing.  “This  is  amazing!”  he  exclaimed.  Twenty  questions  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  room,  but  he  did  not  answer  any  of 
them.  “  There  has  been  no  communication  sent  for  days,”  he  continued. 
“Neither  I,  nor  the  secretary,  nor  a  member  of  the  committee  has  written.” 

“No  one !  ” 
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“  And  yet  yon  have  received  a  letter  -which  presents  every  indication  of 
having  been  sent  from  me.  These  are  all  my  private  signs.” 

The  chairman  handed  the  letter  to  the  person  next  to  him.  It  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  muttered  in  turn  ;  ‘  *  Incredible  !  I  should 
have  been  taken  in  myself.  ” 

‘‘Yes ;  so  would  everybody,”  cried  the  chairman,  “  and  that  is  the  worst 
feature  in  the  case!  ” 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  this,  for  every  one  understood  him. 

“  Where  does  this  letter  come  from  ?  ”  he  continued.  “  Is  it  a  joke  ?  I 
don’t  think  so.  Is  there  a  traitor  among  us  who  has  written  it?  If  so, 
what  could  be  his  motive  ?  Must  we  consider  it  as  the  work  of  the  police  ?  ” 

This  last  word  fell  on  the  assembly  like  a  shower-bath.  Faces  became 
pale,  and  glances  were  turned  to  the  doors  and  windows  as  if  in  search  of  a 
means  of  escape.  More  than  one  Friend  of  Justice  fancied  he  already 
heard  the  doors  of  his  prison  cell  creak  on  its  hinges.  “The  police,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  chairman,  “  has  apparently  discovered  the  existence  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation.  To  many  of  us  that  means  exile  or  imprisonment.  But  let  us  look 
at  this  more  closely.  Why  should  the  police  write  this  letter  ?  ” 

This  question  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  discussion.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  insisted  that  their  plans  should  be  more  speedily  put  into  execution, 
others  proposing  that  the  society  should  be  dissolved  until  a  more  propitious 
Beason.  At  midnight  the  assembly  had  resolved  on  nothing,  except  that 
they  would  call  a  general  meeting  at  once.  Two  members  were  then  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  to  say  that  there  were  no  suspicious  signs  to 
be  detected.  Then  one  by  one  the  members  filed  out,  Raymond  among  the 
last,  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  one. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and,  seen  through  the  fog,  the  street  lamps 
were  no  brighter  than  lighted  cigar  tips.  Raymond  knew  it  would  simply  be 
folly  to  look  around  him,  to  try  and  ascertain  if  he  were  followed,  and  he  did 
not  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  He  had  far  more  reasons  for  alarm  than  his 
political  friends  had,  as  he  was  well  aware.  He  recognized  Combelaine’s 
treacherous  hand  in  this  last  blow.  And  a  presentiment  told  him  that  this  letter 
concealed  a  snare.  What  did  his  enemies  now  propose  to  do  P  To  get  rid 
of  him  probably.  After  Flora  Misri’s  confidences,  he  had  become  too  dan¬ 
gerous  not  to  trouble  the  slumber  of  all  these  scoundrels.  What,  then,  would 
be  more  simple  than  to  arrest  him  “in  the  very  act”  —that  is,  at  the  place 
where  the  secret  society  met — to  sentence  and  dispatch  him  to  Cayenne  P 

His  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  imposed  on  him  certain  obligations 
which  he  was  too  honest  to  evade.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up  he  had 
told  his  political  friends  all  he  could  to  put  them  on  the  right  track,  but 
without  imparting  to  them  secrets  which  were  not  his  own.  However,  they 
paid  little  attention  to  his  words,  for  he  was  a  very  unimportant  member  of 
the  society  ;  and  they  thought  him  rather  conceited  to  imagine  that  the  police 
had  concocted  this  false  letter  for  himself  alone.  So  little  did  they  attend  to 
his  remarks  that  no  one  offered  to  accompany  him  home. 

But  he  did  not  dream  of  danger.  As  he  walked  along  the  outer  boulevard, 
now  silent  and  deserted,  he  only  thought  of  Madame  Comevin,  who  had 
been  expecting  him,  and  of  the  suspense  she  would  endure  until  he  could  with 
decency  present  himself  in  the  morning.  He  had  just  reached  the  end  of 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle,  when  two  or  three  men  ran  hastily  past  him. 
He  hardly  noticed  them,  being  still  absorbed  in  wonder  as  to  the  result 
of  Madame  Comevin’s  application  to  her  sister.  Of  course  a  great  deal  de¬ 
pended  on  what  Flora  Misri  had  done  after  her  flight.  Had  she  seen  the 
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Ootmt  de  Gombelalne  either  that  night,  or  in  the  morning  P  If  she  had,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  hope.  If  she  had  not,  then  all  depended  on  Madame 
Comevin’s  tact. 

He  was  walking  slowly,  when  about  midway  down  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart  he  heard  some  moans.  They  seemed  to  come  from  a  bench  a 
few  steps  off.  He  peered  through  the  darkness,  and  fancied  he  could  see  a 
black  mass  on  the  ground.  He  hesitated,  and  then  moved  on  as  the  moans 
grew  louder. 

The  most  ordinary  prudence  enjoined  him  to  observe  great  caution  ;  for 
evexy  Parisian  knows  this  to  be  a  common  device  of  scoundrels  to  get  their 
victims  into  their  power.  But  Raymond  was  not  prudent.  He  advanced 
until  he  found  himself  standing  over  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  terrible 
convulsions.  Moved  by  pity,  he  stooped  down. 

And  at  the  same  moment  a  terrible  blow,  such  a  blow  as  a  butcher  would 
fell  an  ox  with,  struck  him  on  his  neck,  at  the  base  of  his  head.  A  hair’s 
breadth  higher  and  he  would  have  been  killed.  But  he  was  only  partially 
stunned,  and  a  moment  later  he  shouted  “Help  !  Help  !  ” 

The  summons  to  the  secret  society  was  now  explained.  He  knew  that 
he  was  trapped.  Only  those  who  have  seen  death  so  near  can  ever  know1" 
the  world  of  thoughts  which  surged  through  his  brain  in  that  brief  moment. 
“  Poor  mother  l  ”  he  murmured,  thinking  of  the  unhappy  woman  who  was 
waiting  for  his  return  at  that  very  moment,  and  who  at  dawn  would  receive 
his  body.  Then  Simone’s  name  escaped  his  lips.  In  his  pocket  there  was 
a  letter  from  her,  the  last  he  had  received.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  found 
and  read,  and  that  it  would  perhaps  compromise  her,  or  at  all  events  warrant 
her  being  summoned  as  a  witness.  So  he  took  the  letter  and  conveyed  it  to 
his  lips,  intending  to  swallow  it. 

This  was  the  last  act  he  was  conscious  of.  Three  men  surrounded  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself,  for  he  was  dizzy  from  the  terrible 
blow  he  had  received.  “Help!”  he  cried  once  more.  But  at  the  same 
moment  he  received  a  thrust  from  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  his  shoulders. 
A  mortal  chill  seemed  to  strike  his  heart,  and  he  fell,  stiff  and  unconscious, 
face  downwards,  on  the  grouud. 

When  his  senses  came  back  he  found  himself  in  an  unknown  place, 
stretched  out  on  the  billiard  table  of  a  cafd.  A  man  about  his  own  age  was 
leaning  over  him  examining  his  wound  with  the  dexterity  of  a  medical 
practitioner. 

Two  other  men  were  curiously  watching  the  process,  while  the  waiter 
of  the  caf6,  in  his  white  apron,  held  the  candle  to  afford  the  doctor  the  light 
he  required.  Near  a  table,  moreover,  a  stout  little  woman  was  tearing  an 
old  napkin  into  strips. 

Raymond  saw  all  this  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  so  indistinctly  that  his  eyes 
closed  again.  The  first  idea  he  was  conscious  of  was  one  of  wonder  that  he 
was  still  living.  If,  as  he  believed,  he  had  been  assailed  by  the  Count  de 
Combelaine’s  paid  assassins,  how  was  it  that  the  miscreants  had  not  finished 
him  ?  Had  they  learned  their  trade  so  poorly  that  they  had  believed  him 
dead  ?  He  did  not  know  the  gravity  of  his  wound,  but  he  felt  quite  certain 
that  his  life  was  not  in  danger.  He  heard  the  physician  say,  moreover,  as 
he  put  on  the  bandages,  “  He  will  be  on  his  feet  again  in  less  than  a 
month.” 

Raymond  felt  very  thankful  on  hearing  this,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
asked  to  be  told  what  had  happened.  He  was  then  informed  that  the  cafe 
was  called  the  Cafe  de  Pericles,  and  was  kept  by  a  worthy  Prussian,  Justus 
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Putzenhofer,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  a  cousin  named  Adonis. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  his  aid  were  the  habitues  of  this  cafi,  Dr. 
Valentin  Legris,  M.  Rivet,  a  merchant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  journalist,  M.  Aristide  Peyrolas.  .These  three  gentlemen,  indifferent 
to  police  regulations,  were  finishing  their  game  of  whist,  when  they  heard  a 
shout  for  help,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  sound  after  midnight  on  the  outer 
boulevards.  They  rushed  out  at  once,  but  they  were  too  late  to  prevent  the 
crime,  as  Raymond  already  lay  on  the  ground;  and  they  could  hear  the 
flying  feet  of  the  assassins  far  down  the  street. 

Raymond  listened  in  silent  wonder.  Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  ordinal  thieves  ?  He  asked  to  have  his  clothes  examined, 
and  found  that  his  watch  and  pocket-book  were  gone.  He  had  been  robbed ! 
Did  it  therefore  follow  that  the  assassins  were  not  in  the  pay  of  M.  de 
Combelaine  and  his  friends  ?  By  no  meana.  For  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  the 
spadassini’s  profession  to  rob  the  man  who  is  killed,  in  order  to  lead  investi¬ 
gation  astray. 

Then  Raymond  remembered  the  men  who  had  run  past  him.  They  had 
gone  on  undoubtedly  to  prepare  their  ambush.  But  his  certainty  as  to  their 
character  was  not  absolute — and  so  he  murmured  aloud :  “Were  they  really 
robbers?  ” 

This  was  not  much  to  say — but  it  was  enough  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
a  quick-witted  person  like  Dr.  Legris.  So,  when  Raymond  had  given  an 
account  of  what  had  happened,  the  doctor  remarked,  in  a  tone  which  was 
too  easy  and  careless  to  be  altogether  natural :  “  Youwill  have  to  say  all  this 
before  a  commissary  of  police.” 

“  No,  indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  Raymond ;  “  by  no  means  !  ” 

And,  in  fact,  how  could  he  file  a  complaint — and  against  whom  ?  To 
provoke  an  inquiry  without  naming  Combelaine,  would  be  simply  to  put  the 
investigators  off  the  track.  To  give  Combelaine’s  name  would  involve  the 
Duchess  de  Maillefert,  her  son,  and  even  Simone  herself — and  at  the  same 
time  provoke  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  M.  Verdale,  and  Flora  Misri.  Then 
again,  one  of  the  first  questions  addressed  to  Raymond  would  be  :  “  Where 
did  you  pass  the  evening  ?  Where  were  you  coming  from  ?  ”  To  name  the 
Rue  des  Cinq  Moulins  would  be  simply  betraying  the  Friends  of  Justice.  And 
that  the  police  knew  and  watched  over  this  association  was  proved  by  this 
forged  letter,  which  could  only  have  been  procured  through  some 
traitor’s  aid.  All  these  considerations  presented  themselves  with  relentless 
logic  to  Raymond’s  mind.  And  so,  in  the  tone  with  which  a  man  asks  an 
enormous  favour,  he  entreated  his  rescuers  to  keep  this  attack,  of  which  he 
he  had  been  the  victim,  absolutely  secret. 

It  was  asking  a  great  deal,  particularly  without  giving  any  explanation. 
Every  one,  however,  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Legris,  and  promised  silence 
and  secrecy.  Then  Raymond  breathed  more  freely ;  and  after  giving  his 
name  and  address,  and  a  promise  to  call  at  the  cafe  as  soon  as  he  was 
better,  he  started  to  leave.  He  got  on  his  clothes  without  much  difficulty ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  stand,  he  tottered  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  doctor’s  assistance.  “  I  must  have  a  cab,”  he  said. 

At  all  hours  of  the  night  cabs  are  to  be  found  on  the  outer  boulevards, 
going  back  to  their  stables  or  to  the  railway  stations.  Adonis  went  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  one,  the  driver  of  which  was  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  a  large  gratuity. 

When  Raymond  was  installed  on  the  cushions,  the  dootor  insisted  on 
going  with  him,  saying  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  go  off  alone  in  such 
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a  state.  Raymond  would  not  have  submitted  to  fnfs  from  any  other  person, 
but  he  was  attracted  by  the  physician’s  face,  which  was  both  keen  and  frank 
in  expression  ;  and  besides,  he  felt  that  he  needed  him.  He  was  determined 
to  conceal  his  misadventure  from  his  mother,  and  he  proposed  to  feign  a 
cold  or  lumbago.  But  if  he  were  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for  some  days, 
who  would  take  care  of  him  ?  Dr.  Legris  was  the  very  man,  of  course. 
Ab  to  the  rest,  he  could  trust  in  old  Krauss. 

This  was  all  settled  in  his  mind  when,  the  cab  stopped  at  his  mother’s 
door.  The  air  and  increasing  fever  lent  him  certain  strength  which  he  knew 
would  be  needed  to  prevent  his  mother  feeling  any  alarm.  He  excused 
himself  to  the  doctor  for  not  inviting  him  to  come  in,  for  at  that  hour  it 
would  have  disturbed  Madame  Delorge.  “  The  banisters  will  help  me  up,” 
he  Baid. 

He  then  shook  hands  with  the  doctor,  and  entered  the  house.  But  it'  is 
one  thing  to  drag  one’s  legs  over  a  level  surface  and  another  to  climb  stairs, 
as  Raymond  quickly  found  out.  However  he  set  his  teeth  firmly,  and 
although  the  pain  was  atrocious,  he  succeeded.  Fortunately  old  Krauss  was 
alone,  and  when  he  saw  Raymond,  whiter  than  a  spectre,  with  his  dis¬ 
ordered  garments  covered  with  mud,  advancing  towards  him,  he  lifted  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and,  in  a  husky  voice,  exclaimed,  “Wounded!  ” 

Faint  and  exhausted  from  the  exertions  he  had  made,  Raymond  could 
only  nod. 

“By  Combelaine  or  Maumussy  ?”  asked  the  old  servant. 

“  By  their  people,  probably.” 

The  old  man  took  his  young  master  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  rathet 
than  helped  him  to  his  room  ;  and  then  as  he  undressed  him,  he  said  : 

“Your  coat  is  wet  with  blood,  and  your  overcoat  too  ;  both  have  been  cut 
through  by  a  knife.  You  were  struck  in  the  back,  then.  I  know  the 
-handiwork  of  the  villains  who  killed  my  general.”  But  when  he  discovered 
that  the  wound  had  been  dressed — “  Ah  !  you  have  seen  a  doctor,”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Yes,  and  a  good  one  ;  the  bandage  is  put  on  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  own  surgeon  in  my  time  couldn’t  have  done  better.” 

Raymond  was  obliged  to  ask  him  not  to  talk  anymore.  “Hide  my 
clothes,”  he  said,  “and  when  my  mother  is  up  in  the  morning,  tell  her  I 
came  in  very  tired,  and  that  I  need  rest.  But  mind  you  come  to  me  at  nine 
o’clock,  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake.  I  have  a  letter  to  send  to  Madamo 
Oornevin.  It  is  a  secret  which  I  confide  to  you,  and  you  are  not  to  speak  of 
it  to  anyone.  Now  go.  You  see  this  wound  is  nothing.” 

His  wound,  it  is  true,  presented  no  bad  symptoms  ;  but  it  was  painful 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  closing  his  eyes  all  night.  He  lay  thinking, 
and  in  the  silence  and  darkness  he  applied  all  his  penetration  to  analyse 
this  last  event.  How  dared  Combelaine,  this  prudent,  cunning  man,  resort 
to  an  attack  of  this  nature  in  the  public  streets  of  Paris  ?  It  was  certainly 
a  most  decisive  step  to  take,  and  an  efficacious  one,  so  far  as  disposing  of  an 
enemy  went,  but  it  left  a  most  uncomfortable  piece  of  evidence — the  body 
— behind.  Moreover,  it  required  accomplices,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
turn  on  the  instigator,  and  expose  the  plot,  “It  must  be,”  concluded 
Raymond,  “that  his  situation,  which  I  believed  impregnable,  is  really 
horribly  compromised — that  ho  knows  himself  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.” 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Raymond  saw  himself  down  on  his  bed, 
and  for  a  week,  at  the  least,  prevented  from  acting.  What  could  not  Com¬ 
belaine  achieve  during  these  days  of  security — particularly  if  he  had  prepared 
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everything  for  a  rapid  denouement  P  A  week !  Why  in  that  time  he  could 
marry  Simone,  and  Raymond  could  not  oppose  it,  as  he  had  sworn  to  do, 
even  by  violence,  even  by  crime.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  his 
forehead  at  this  frightful  thought,  and,  fever  doing  its  work,  a  slight 
delirium  set  in,  and  he  seemed  to  see  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  Madame 
de  Maillefert,  Baron  Verdale,  and  Flora  Misri  all  bending  over  him  with 
sneers  and  laughs. 

When  Krauss  entered  the  room  in  the  morning,  Raymond  was  sleeping 
quietly;  but,  true  to  his  word,  the  old  soldier  awoke  his  master.  “I  told 
madame  that  you  had  a  severe  cold,  and  that  you  would  remain  in  bed,  you 
thought.  How  do  you  feel  ?  ” 

Raymond  was  suffering  intensely.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  better, 
and  told  Krauss  to  give  him  a  pencil  and  paper.  He  wrote  to  Madame 
Comevin  as  follows  “  An  unforeseen  circumstance,  and  one  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  my  will,  prevented  me,  dear  madamo,  from  keeping  the  engage¬ 
ment  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  make  with  you.  To-day 
I  am  kept  in  my  bed  by  an  attack  of  lumbago,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 

me  to  go  and  see  you  to  ask  for  the  result  of  your  application  to  Madame - . 

Pray  let  me  know  it  without  delay.  You  can  easily  imagine  the  suspense  in 
which  I  am.  I  rely  on  your  promise  to  keep  the  secret.  It  is  now  more 
indispensable  than  ever.  R.” 

He  folded  and  sealed  this  letter.  “Krauss,”  he  said,  “I  wish  you  would 
find  an  excuse  for  going  to  Madame  Comevin’s.” 

“  Oh !  that’s  easy  enough.  I  have  to  take  back  some  patterns  which  she 
sent  to  my  young  lady.” 

“  Very  well— then  you  can  easily  manage  so  that  no  one  shall  see  you 
give  her  this  letter.  Wait  for  an  answer  ;  and,  Krauss,  make  all  possible 
dispatch.” 

Krauss  still  lingered.  “  I  think,  sir,  I  ought  to  say  one  thing  to  you.” 

“  And  what  is  that  P  ” 

“  Last  night,  about  midnight,  a  man,  in  a  blouse — a  big  fellow — with 
a  fresh  coloured  face,  came  to  the  concierge,  and  asked  if  you  were  in.  He 
said  he  was  one  of  your  old  workmen.” 

“  What  did  the  concierge  say  ?  ” 

“  That  you  were  out,  of  course.  The  man  seemed  very  much  annoyed, 
and  said  he  would  call  again.  And  about  one  o’clock  he  came  to  the  door. 
The  concierge  had  gone  to  bed.  He  pulled  the  cord,  and  in  a  minute  more 
heard  a  voice  call  out,  ‘Well,  has  he  come  in  P’  The  concierge  flew  into  a 
rage.  ‘Bless  my  soul !  ’  he  cried,  ‘is  this  an  hour  to  come  here  after  any  of 
our  people  P  No,  Monsieur  Delorge  has  not  come  in,  and  yo\i  had  better 
take  yourself  off !  ’  Upon  which  the  man  decamped.”  Raymond  listened 
attentively.  “  In  my  opinion,”  resumed  Krauss,  shaking  his  head  gravely 
— “  in  my  opinion,  that  animal  was  a  spy — an  accomplice  of  the  fellows  who 
attacked  you.” 

“Very  possibly,”  said  Raymond,  although  he  thought  precisely  the  con¬ 
trary. 

By  the  light  of  reeents  events  he  clearly  saw  that  two  intrigues  were 
going  on  about  him.  For  some  time  he  had  been  quite  certain  that  he  was 
watched  and  followed.  He  had  also  decided  that  the  surveillance  was 
double.  One  watcher  had  saved  his  life  at  Neuilly  and  La  Villette ;  the 
other  had  prepared  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart.  Combelaine  managed  one  of  these  surveillances.  But  tho 
other  P  Who  couid  pay  for  that  except  Laurent  Comevin  P  And  in  his 
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owh  heart  he  believed  that  the  man  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  con¬ 
cierge  by  inquiring  for  him  was  Laurent  himself,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
he  who  had  been  with  Madame  Cornevin.  “  He  expected  me,”  thought 
Raymond,  “and,  knowing  the  immense  interest  I  had  in  being  punctual,  he 
was  astonished  at  not  seeing  me  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  so  he  came  here 
to  find  out  about  met” 

All  this  seemed  so  plausible  that  he  said  to  Krauss,  hastily,  “  Give  me 
that  letter  again.” 

And  the  old  soldier  having  done  so,  Raymond  hastily  wrote  a  postscript, 

“  I  know,”  he  said,  “  the  cause  of  your  trouble  the  last  time  I  saw  you.  In 
the  name  of  Heaven  confide  in  me !  ” 

"Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  conjectures,  he  could  see  no 
harm  in  writing  as  he  did.  But  the  tedium  of  waiting  was  dreadful.  Krauss 
certainly  could  not  have  arrived  at  his  destination  when  Raymond  began  to 
expect  him  back,  and  said  to  himself,  “  Deuce  take  the  old  fellow !  He  ought  / 
to  be  here  by  now.” 

Suddenly  a  slight  noise  was  heard.  It  was  his  mother,  who  cautiously 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

“I  am  not  asleep  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

She  thereupon  came  to  his  bedside  and  stood  looking  at  him.  “  How 
pale  you  are!”  she  said.  “  I  think  it  would  be  beet  to  send  for  a 
physician.” 

“By  no  means,”  he  answered  decidedly.  “  I  shall  be  on  my  feet  again 
in  three  days.” 

Madame  Delorge  shook  her  head.  “  Do  as  you  think  best,”  she  answered 
simply.  But  she  said  this  in  such  a  tone  that  Raymond  was  troubled  to  tlfe 
very  depths  of  his  soul. 

For  the  first  time  the  suspicion  occurred  to  him  that  his  mother  was  not 
decieved,  and  that  if  she  chose  to  appear  so,  it  was  out  of  that  delicacy 
which  mothers  often  evince.  What  did  she  think  then,  however  P  But  he 
could  read  nothing  in  her  face,  which  had  quickly  resumed  its  ordinary 
calmness  of  expression. 

“Remember,  my  dear  boy,”  she  said,  as  she  kissed  his  brow,  “that  I 
have  no  other  reliance  than  you  in  this  world,  and  that  all  my  hopes  rest 
upon  you.” 

With  his  sister  Pauline,  Raymond  found  that  he  must  be  still  more  on  his 
guard.  Sh^looked  at  him  so  keenly  that  he  turned  away  his  head,  “Is  it 
politics,”  she  asked,  “that  have  made  you  ill  P  ”  Fortunately,  she  was 
called,  and  hastily  departed,  leaving  Raymond  in  a  state  of  excessive 
irritation. 

Dr.  Legris  was  ushered  in  at  this  moment.  “Well!  How  are  you?” 
he  said,  when  he  reached  Raymond’s  bedside. 

“  I  am  in  absolute  agony.” 

^  The  door  was  shut,  so  that  there  was  no  imprudence  in  speaking  like 
this.  “  Is  it  your  wound  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Legris. 

“  What  else  should  it  be,  pray  ?  ” 

The  doctor  did  not  reply  directly.  “It  is  difficult  to  understand,”  he 
said,  aB  if  uttering  an  axiom  of  general  utility,  “  the  precise  influence 
which  the  mind  has  over  wounds.” 

From  any  other  person  Raymond  vtould  not  have  accepted  this  infliction 
very  calmly,  but  Dr.  Legris  had  already  inspired  him  with  that  confidence 
which  precedes  friendship. 

“  What  wouldn’t  I  give  to  be  able  to  rise !  ”  he  sighed. 
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“  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing,”  answered  the  doctor,  imperiously, 
“  under  five  or  six  days — and  not  even  then,  possibly.”. 

He  had  seated  himself,  and  begun  to  write  a  prescription,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Krauss  appeared.  The  old  soldier,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  master  was  alone,  had  drawn  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  but 
he  quickly  thrust  it  back  on  seeing  a  stranger.  “  Did  you  not  ring,  sir  P  ” 
he  asked,  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  appearance. 

“No,”  answered  Raymond,  “I  did  not  ring,  but  you  come  just  in  season. 
This  gentleman  is  a  friend  and  a  physician,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  you 
are  to  do  forme.” 

The  doctor  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  he  was  in  the  way,  and  so  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Raymond  exclaimed : 
“  Did  you  give  my  letter  to  Madame  Comevin  ?” 

“As  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  her,”  said  Krauss. 

“  Did  she  read  it  in  your  presence  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“And  how  did  she  look  while  she  read  it  ?  ” 

From  the  glance  that  the  old  soldier  gave  his  master,  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  an  idea  in  his  head.  “  At  the  beginning,”  Jbe  answered,  “  she  was  just 
the  same  as  usual,  but  all  at  once  she  started.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Certain — and  she  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet.” 

“  But  she  said  nothing  P  ” 

“  No ;  she  only  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  round  as  if  she  were 
frightened.  Then  she  wrote  this  answer.” 

•  Raymond  thought  no  more  of  his  wound.  He  snatched  hold  of  the 
letter,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  hesitating  to  open  it,  as  he  felt  certain 
that  itcontained  words  which  would  influence  his  whole  destiny  j — “  Faithful 
to  my  promise,  dear  Raymond,”  wrote  Madame  Comevin,  “I  went,  to 
Madame  Misri’s  yesterday,  at  nine  o’clock.  I  found  her  in  despair,  sobbing 
and  tearing  her  hair.  She  had  just  returned  home,  having  spent  the  night 
with  one  of  her  friends.  During  her  absence  all  the  papers  in  her  possession 
had  been  stolen.  My  visit  was  useless,  and  so  I  withdrew.  Yours  faith¬ 
fully. — J.  Corhevin. 

“P.S.  — I  do  not  understand  your  strange  postscript.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
There  was  no  trouble  but  yours  the  other  night,  my  poor  child !  ” 

One  by  one  Raymond  had  seen  all  the  hopes  he  cherished  fade  away.  He 
had  come  to  regard  misfortune  as  the  law  of  his  life.  So  this  letter  did  not 
surprise  him.  “  She  distrusts  me,”  he  thought.  But  his  opinion  was  in.no 
degree  changed,  and  he  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Laurent  was  with 
his  wife.  But  why  should  Madame  Cornevin  distrust  him  ?  Might  it  not  be 
that  her  husband  had  dictated  this  reply — and  if  so,  why  should  he  persist 
in  this  impenetrable  incognito  ?  What  terrible  revenge  was  he  maturing  for 
all  his  wrongs  ? 

These  preoccupations  at  first  rendered  Raymond  oblivious  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Flora  Misri’s  papers  were  stolen.  The  thief,  of  course,  was  De 
Combelaine.  And  yet,  if  he  had  obtained  possession  of  these  dangerous 
documents,  why  should  he  have  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  assassins  ? 
“I  shall  see  Madame  Cornevin  on  Sunday,  at  last,”  sighed  Raymond,  worn 
out  by  thinking,  “  and  I  will  make  her  explain  herself.” 

Vain  project.  For  the  first  time  for  eighteen  years  Madame  Comevin 
failed  to  spend  Sunday  with  Madame  Delorge.  “  She  is  afraid  of  me,”  said 
Raymond,  “  which  shows  me  I  am  correct  in  my  suspicions.  Good  heavens ! 
how  long  must  I  lie  here  P  ” 
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It  was  not  until  six  days  had  elapsed  that  Legris  ceased  his  professional 
visits  and  came  as  a  friend.  It  was  clear  that  the  sharp-eyed  doctor  had 
scented  a  mystery,  and  that  he  would  have  been  happy  to  solve  it.  But 
Raymond  did  not  care  about  this.  After  so  many  years  of  absolute  solitude, 
he  experienced  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  in  the  companionship  of  a  man  of 
his  own  age — of  a  man  who  was  evidently  so  superior  in  all  respects— whose 
practical  good  sense  was  apparent  in  all  he  did,  and  who  had  that  peculiar 
experience  of  life  in  general,  and  of  Paris  in  particular,  to  be  acquired  in  the 
medical  profession.  The  hour  which  M.  Legris  spent  every  day  by 
Raymond’s  bedside  was  the  most  agreeable  of  the  twenty-four  to  our  young 
hero — the  only  one,  in  fact,  in  which  he  was  in  the  least  relieved  of  his  own 
affairs  and  melancholy  thoughts.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  was  inexpressibly 
weary.  And  yet  everybody  seemed  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ailment  he 
professed,  and  both  Roberjot  and  Ducoudray  paid  him  such  constant  visits 
that  he  was  rarely  left  alone.  Through  M.  Ducoudray  he  heard  all  the  gossip 
of  Paris,  while  M.  Roberjot  acquainted  him  with  all  the  details  of  Pierre 
Bonaparte’s  affair. 

But  Raymond  listened  with  an  inattentive  ear.  What  did  he  care  for 
Prince  Pierre  P  What  were  politics  to  him  ?  It  was  to  the  Maillefert  man¬ 
sion  that  his  thoughts  had  flown.  What  was  going  on  there  ?  What  had 
become  of  the  quarrel  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  occurring  between 
Philippe  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  P  Whom  could  he  trust  to  make  en¬ 
quiries  ?  He  thought  of  sending  Krauss,  and  then  of  Dr.  Legris.  Should 
he  send  one  of  them  to  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  P  Would  she  not  refuse  to  receive 
them  P  Or,  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  would  she  not  refuse  to  speak  ? 
Raymond  at  last  became  anxious  about  the  apartment  he  had  taken  in  the 
name  of  Paul  de  Lesp4ran.  Would  not  the  concierge  begin  to  gossip  if  his 
absence  lasted  any  longer  ? 

In  this  way  the  days  passed  on.  On  Wednesday  Raymond  sat  up  for  a 
few  hours.  On  Saturday  he  was  up  all  day.  On  Sunday  he  had  at  last 
decided  to  go  out,  when  Krauss  appeared  with  a  letter  which  had  just  been 
left.  The  dirty  envelope,  the  writing,  the  orthography,  the  ink,  and  the 
words  written  across  the  comer,  “Personal  and  Immediate,”  all  bespoke 
the  anonymous  letter,  the  most  cowardly,  shameful,  disgusting  weapon  that 
can  be  used.  Raymond  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  But 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  neglect  anything, 
and  so  ho  broke  the  seal. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  anonymous  letter.  An  unknown  individual,  who  signed 
himself  a  iriend,  begged  him  to  go  that  same  night,  at  midnight,  to  the  ball 
at  La  Reine  Blanche.  There  a  man  would  accost  him  and  take  him  to  a  place 
where  a  scene  which  he  ought  to  view  would  take  place.  “  It  is  a  mere  mys¬ 
tification,”  murmured  Raymond,  as  he  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand  and 
flung  it  on  the  floor. 

But  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  he  asked  himself  if  he  were  not 
hasty  in  his  decision.  He  picked  up  the  letter,  smoothed  it  out;  and  read 
it  again.  He  noticed  one  strange  point  which  at  first  had  escaped  his 
observation,  but  which  now  struck  him  with  astonishment.  The  person 
who  gave  him  the  rendezvous  at  La  Reine  Blanche,  said,  “  I  come  from  the 
Garden  of  the  Elys4e.”  Was  it  mere  chance  which  had  caused  this  terribly 
significant  phrase  in  the  letter  P  And  some  lines  further  on :  “  If  Monsieur 
Delorge  is  not  willing  to  do  this  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  do  it  for  her’s.” 
She — who  could  she  be,  if  it  were  not  Simone  do  Maillefert  P  Raymond 
must  indeed  have  been  an  utter  simpleton  not  to  see  that  the  person  who 
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wrote  this  letter  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  life,  with  all  his  Sor¬ 
rows,  his  hatred,  and  love.  And  to  whom  among  all  those  who  knew  his 
life  could  he  attribute  this  anonymous  letter  if  not  to  Combelaine  F  YeB,  to 
Combelaine  or  to  Laurent  Cornevin.  If  it  were  Laurent,  Raymond  had 
everything  to  hope.  But  if  it  came  from  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  he  had 
everything  to  fear.  “No  matter,”  he  said,  “I  will  go.” 

And  yet,  was  it  not,  in  his  present  state  of  weakness,  an  act  of  the  most 
absolute  temerity  to  go  alone  into  the  lion’s  den  ?  But  who  could  accom¬ 
pany  him  ?  There  was  no  one  but  Krauss.  “  And  why  not  Dr.  Legris  P  ” 
said  the  young  fellow  with  a  start.  And  indeed,  when  the  doctor  came  in, 
Raymond,  without  the  slightest-  preamble,  handed  him  the  letter  to  read. 

The  doctor  was  at  first  absolutely  stupefied,  but  presently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  this  was  a  snare.  Raymond  admitted  that  such  had  been  his 
own  idea.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  fully  determined  to  go  to  La 
Reine-Blanche,  and  to  go  alone,  if  need  be.  The  doctor  accepted  this  in¬ 
direct  invitation,  and  it  was  all  the  more  meritorious  on  his  part  as  no 
explanation  was  given  him.  Raymond  and  M.  Legris  accordingly  re¬ 
paired  to  the  ball-room,  where  they  were  at  last  approached  by  a  man  who, 
having  pronounced  the  words,  “  I  come  from  the  Garden  of  the  Elys^e,” 
bade  them  follow  him. 

They  did  so.  They  were  introduced  into  the  Montmartre  Cemetery,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  they  witnessed  that  strange  scene,  in  which  five 
persons — four  men  and  a  woman,  whom  the  others  called  Madame  la 
Duchesse — audaciously  scaled  the  walls  of  the  burial-ground  and  violated  a 
grave  to  ascertain  if  a  coffin  were  empty !  The  watchers’  guide  abandoned 
them  and  fled,  and  all  their  efforts  to  find  him  and  compel  him  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  utterly  failed,  so  that  they  remained  face  to  face 
with  an  absolutely  startling  problem. 

Never  had  Dr.  Legris’  curiosity  been  so  highly  excited.  But  subtle  as  was 
his  penetration,  he  was  so  entirely  ignorant  of  Raymond’s  antecedents,  that 
hohadnobasison  which  to  foundany  conclusions.  Besides,  had  he  known  any¬ 
thing  of  Raymond’s  past,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  knowledge  would  have  been  of 
use  to  him.  Indeed  it  was  in  vain  that  Raymond  himself  tried  to  connect 
this  scene  in  the  cemetery  with  any  circumstance  in  his  life. 

However,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Legris 
without  explaining  the  whole  situation.  Accepting  the  services  of  a  friend 
in  this  way  was  to  incur  certain  tacit  obligations.  Raymond  now,  more 
than  ever,  realized  how  useful  a  friend  could  be  to  him  as  the  hour  of  the 
denouement  gradually  approached.  So  he  begged  the  doctor  tfc  come  and 
dine  with  him  at  his  mother’s  that  night,  adding  that  they  would  talk 
afterwards,  and  that  he  would  open  his  whole  hear*- 
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Dr.  Valentin  Leoris  was  not  of  those  gay  students  who,  after  years 
of  beer  and  absinthe,  carry  off  their  diplomas  through  sheer  audacity  of 
good  luck.  Sprung  from  a  poor  family — his  father  had  been  a  carpenter — 
Dr.  Legris  owed  his  modest  position  entirely  to  his  own  intelligence  and 
industry. 

He  had  been  irregularly  educated  in  various  directions — at  one  time 
at  a  school  which  clothed  and  fed  him  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
win  the  state  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  he  was  usher  in  another 
establishment  at  the  time  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree.  The  next  year  he 
made  enough  by  giving  lessons  to  buy  a  few  books,  and  pay  for  his  entrance 
fee  at  the  medical  school.  He  often  suffered  ;  for  young  fools  round  about  him, 
kept  in  idle  luxury  by  their  wealthy  families,  regarded  poverty  as  a  crime, 
or  as  a  folly  worthy  of  ridicule.  But  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  that  is  seriously 
affected  by  such  things,  or  by  jests  anent  the  shabbiness  of  his  boots  and 
the  old-fashioned  cut  of  his  coat.  His  natural  gaiety  was  not  embittered ; 
it  was  simply  sharpened  to  that  point  of  sceptical  irony  which  becomes  men 
who  realize  their  own  value,  and  who  intend  to  scale  all  obstacles  in  their 
path. 

He  could  never  be  induced  to  affect  a  pedantic  gravity  far  from  his 
natural  character,  nor  to  find  an  element  of  success  in  patient  hypocrisy, 
like  others.  He  was  not  adverse  to  pleasure,  and  he  proved  it  whenever,  by 
some  lucky  chance,  a  few  unexpected  gold  pieces  fell  into  his  hands.  Several 
of  his  professors  considered  him  too  independent,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
reproach  him  for  evincing  at  times  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  insubordina¬ 
tion.  His  examination  was  none  the  less  a  triumph,  however,  and  one  of  so 
brilliant  a  nature  that  the  faculty  looked  forward  to  great  things  from  him 
in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  his  diploma  did  not  bring  him  a  large 
income  ;  and  after  receiving  this  parchment,  he  found  himself  as  often  as 
before  face  to  face  with  the  dismal  problem  of  how  to  live. 

For  weeks  his  life  was  very  hard.  He  could  be  seen  then  with  a  care¬ 
worn  brow  and  lingering  step,  wandering  about  in  the  halls  of  the  medical 
school,  or  standing  in  front  of  the  panel,  which  hangs  on  the  right  on 
entering,  and  bears  mention  of  all  applications  and  offers.  On  one  side  was 
the  advertisement  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  the  Polar  Seas,  and  wanting  a 
surgeon ;  that  of  a  rich  foreigner,  old  and  sick,  who  desired  the  exclusive 
care  of  a  competent  physician ;  that  of  a  country  village,  where  the  old 
practitioner  had  just  died,  and  which  took  this  means  of  making  its  wants 
known.  On  the  other  side  there  were  five,  ten,  fifteen  young  men,  who,  with 
diplomas,  but  without  money,  offered  to  accompany  some  young  and  interest¬ 
ing  invalid  to  Italy,  or  even  to  give  advice  in  the  back  shop  of  some 
apothecary. 

‘'People  must  have  food,  you  know.”  This  was  what  Dr.  Legris  said  to 
himself  more  and  more  bitterly  each  day,  and  he  had  almost  decided  to  apply 
for  the  ship  and  the  Polar  Seas,  where  at  least  he  should  sit  down  at  table 
twice  a-day,  when  one  of  his  comrades  presented  him  to  the  celebrated 
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English  physician,  Harvey.  Dr.  Harvey  was  then  residing  in  Paris  for  the 
winter,  and  had  just  issued  his  famous  work  on  poisons.  He  needed  an 
assistaut,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  medical  student.  .  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  Dr.  Harvey  had  become  so  much  attached  to  him,  indeed,  that  he 
made  him  an  offer  to  accompany  him  to  London,  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  answer  for  his  future. 

Although  Legris  was  profoundly  touched  by  this  kindness,  he  refused 
the  offer,  and  was  installed  a  few  months  later  as  nurse-surgeon  at  the 
Paris  hospital  of  La  Piti<3.  The  years  that  then  elapsed  were  monotonous, 
but  interesting  ones.  He  brought  to  his  work,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  all  that  passionate  obstinacy  which  alone  makes  a  man  superior, 
lie  expended  all  his  energy  in  struggles  against  illness,  suffering,  and 
death ;  and  displayed  alike  a  sagacity  and  fecundity  of  resources  and  a  bold¬ 
ness  and  patience  which  astonished  the  oldest  practitioners.  This  was  no 
reason  why  all  these  men  should  be  his  friends,  and  yet  they  were  so. 
They  knew  him  to  be  poor,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of  calling  him 
in  for  consultation,  and  also  sent  him  patients  whenever  it  was  possible. 

Never  did  the  celebrated  Professor  B - meet  a  difficult  or  obstinate 

case  in  his  practice  without  calling  in  his  assistant.  This  situation  under 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  science  brought  Dr.  Legris  into  relation 
with  a  great  many  persons.  Some  of  these  connections  were  simple  and 
agreeable ;  others  were  flattering ;  again,  others  were  important  enough 
to  be  of  use  to  him  whenever  he  left  La  Piti4.  It  was  in  this  way  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  de  Haumussy,  when  the  latter  thought  he 
had  been  poisoned  in  1866 ;  with  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen,  when  she  was 
thrown  from  her  carriage  at  the  races ;  and  with  Madame  Yerdale,  after 
that  famous  ball  given  by  the  baron,  when  the  poor  woman  was  so  cruelly 
burned  by  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment. 

But  as  Dr.  Legris’  friends  said,  he  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  utilizing 
these  people.  The  fact  was,  he  did  not  care  to  do  so.  One  of  those  all- 
absorbing  passions,  which  the  wisest  of  men  cannot  control,  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  him.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  the  working  classes, 
and  she  trifled  with  him.  He  was  poor,  and  she  coveted  toilettes,  diamonds, 
and  carriages ;  all  the  brutal  splendour  which  torments  the  brains  of  poor 
girls  and  speedily  leads  them  to  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  or  the  hospital. 
However,  the  doctor  loved  her,  and  he  struggled  to  give  her  what  she 
desired.  So  his  existence  during  the  last  few  months  he  spent  at  the 
hospital  was  a  perfect  hell.  Still  he  bore  everything  until  positive  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  infidelity  was  forced  upon  him — and  then  he  broke  with  her. 
He  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  with  this  he  established  himself  at  Mont¬ 
martre,  on  the  Place  du  Th^&tre.  In  less  than  six  months  his  practice 
was  larger  than  he  coujd  attend  to.  It  was  not  an  especially  lucrative  one, 
no  doubt,  but  still  it  was  amply  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Toil  and  time  did  their  work,  and  by  degrees  he  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  experienced  ;  the  past  faded  away,  his  old  ambition  resumed 
its  sway,  and  he  determined,  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  a  few  thousand 
francs,  to  establish  himself  in  central  Paris.  Such,  then,  was  the  man  in 
whom  Raymond,  in  his  extreme  distress,  had  decided  to  confide  without 
restriction. 

On  taking  leave,  young  Delorge  had  said :  “  To-night  at  six  o’clock,” 
and  as  he  returned  to  the  Rue  Blanche  he  discovered  a  thousand  reasons 
for  applauding  his  resolution.  This  time,  thanks  to  Krauss,  Madame 
Delorge  was  ignorant  that  her  son  had  passed  the  night  out  of  doors,  and 
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So  she  received  him  as  usual.  “  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  dear  mother,” 
he  said,  as  he  embraced  her,  “  to  invite  one  of  my  friends  to  dinner,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  receive  him  cordially.” 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  return  to  Paris  that  he  had  introduced 
a  guest  to  the  house,  and  so  his  mother  evinced  a  little  surprise.  “  Do  I 
know  this  friend  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  think  not,  my  dear  mother,  but  he  is  an  extremely  clever  person ; 
some  four  or  five  years  older  than  myself — Dr.  Legris.” 

“  You  never  spoke  of  him  to  me,”  said  Madame  Delorge,  as  she  rang  the 
bell.  “  But  that  makes  no  difference  ;  if  he  is  your  friend,  it  is  quite 
sufficient.  And  as  he  is  a  physician,  he  is  probably  something  of  an  epicure. 
I  must  interview  Fran^oise  in  order  to  give  him  a  good  dinner.” 

Franijoise  was  the  cook.  She  soon  appeared,  aud  while  Madame  Delorge 
gave  her  orders,  Mademoiselle  Pauline  approached  her  brother,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  him,  said  :  “Is  not  this  Dr.  Legris  the  gentleman  who  came  to  see 
you  every  day  while  you  were  in  bed  P  ” 

“Precisely.” 

“Then — I  understand.”  • 

“  And  what,  pray  P  5  ’ 

“I  understand  what  the  cold  was  which  confined  you  to  your  bed,  and 
why  it  was  so  promptly  cured.” 

“  Raymond  concealed  his  impatience.  “  How  exasperating  this  little 
girl  is  !  ”  bethought,  at  the  same  time  feeling  somewhat  mortified  at  being 
caught  in  his  falsehood.  However,  he  replied  aloud  :  “  Is  it  so  extraordinary 
that  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  a  physician,  should  come  and  see  me  when 
I’m  ill  P  ”  He  rose  as  he  said  this  to  leave  the  room. 

“  Are  you  going  P  ”  exclaimed  her  sister. 

“I  am  busy.” 

But  as  he  reached  the  door  she  said  :  “  What !  not  one  moment  longer  P 
We  have  great  news  for  you.” 

“News?” 

“Yes;  of  Jean.”  Raymond  looked  at  his  sister,  and  detected  a  strange 
tremor  in  her  voice.  “This  morning,”  she  continued,  “Madame  Comevin 
received  a  long  letter  from  her  son.” 

“  Which  she  came  to  read  to  you  P  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  she  sent  it.  She  has  so  much  work  to  do,  and  is  so  busy,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  away  from  her  workroom  for  an  hour.” 

Raymond’s  suspicions  quickened.  “  Poor  Madame  Comevin,”  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  “  must  be  indeed  crushed  by  work.  On  Sunday  she  could 
not  come  to  dine  with  us — she  was  not  here  yesterday— and  to-day  she 
deprives  herself  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  letter  from  Jean.  Don’t  you 
think  this  a  little  singular  P” 

Pauline  coloured.  “No,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  singular,”  she  said. 

“  You  know,  then,  what  important  matters  detain  her  P  ” 

“Certainly.  Is  not  this  the  gayest  season  of  the  year?  Isn’t 
to-morrow  Shrove  Tuesday  ?  Are  there  not  ball-dresses,  fancy  costumes, 
and  the  like  to  be  made?”  Pauline’s  blushes  grew  deeper  as  she  spoke; 
her  mother  had  heard  her  last  words. 

“Iam  sure,”  she  interposed,  “that  Julia” — for  she  now  always  spoke 
of  Madame  Comevin  by  her  Christian  name — “has  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and 
yet  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  hour  to 
spend  with  us  all  the  week.” 

Raymond  shook  his  head,  while  watching  his  sister  out  of  the  corner  of 
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his  eye.  He  thought  that  it  was  himself  that  Madame  Cornevin  avoided, 
and  that  Pauline  certainly  suspected  something.  “I  kept  Jean’s  letter,” 
continued  Madame  Delorge,  “  for  you  to  see,  my  son.” 

This  letter,  as  Raymond  knew  in  advance,  would  give  him  no  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  right ;  for  Jean,  faithful  to  this  decision,  breathed  not 
one  word  of  his  journey,  nor  of  his  discoveries,  nor  of  his  father.  He 
spoke  of  M.  Pdcheira,  but  only  as  a  charming  man,  as  a  friend  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Melbourne,  and  who  had  shown  him  all  that 
was  worth  seeing  there.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  passage  for 
Liverpool  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  which  would  leave  Melbourne  three 
weeks  after  the  one  which  carried  this  letter. 

“  And  so,”  said  Raymond  to  his  mother,  as  he  handed  her  back  the  letter, 
“we  may  hope  to  see  our  traveller  at  almost  any  moment.  He  may  not 
perhaps  come  for  a  month,  but  at  the  same  time  he  may  walk  in  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“.You  forget  that  he  is  on  board  a  sailing  vessel,”  said  Pauline. 

Raymond  looked  at  her  in  astonishnent.  “  How  do  you  know  that  Jean 
took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  ?”  he  asked. 

She  burst  out  laughing,  with  that  nervous  little  laugh  which  sounds 
almost  like  a  cough,  and  which  is  the  resource  of  women  in  embarrassment. 
“  Does  he  not  say  so  in  his  letter  ?  ”  she  rejoined. 

“No;  he  says  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  remarked,  with  feigned  carelessness : 
“  I  must  have  dreamed  it,  then  !  ” 

Madame  Delorge  might  be  deceived  by  this  remark,  but  Raymond  was 
hot.  “Ah!  ah!”  he  thought;  “  my  sister  is  in  direct  communication  with 
Master  Jean.” 

But  he  was  not  displeased  by  this  discovery,  so  constant  and  close  was 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  families.  Only,  if  Jean  had  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Pauline  since  his  departure,  she  had  unquestionably  been 
informed  of  all  that  had  been  hidden  with  such  infinite  care  from  her  mother 
and  Madame  Comevin.  A  man  of  twenty-five  has  no  secrets  from  the 
woman  he  loves.  This  discovery  gave  Raymond  a  clue  to  the  singular  conduct 
of  his  sister — to  the  significant  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  and  to  her 
entreaties  that  he  should  trust  in  her.  “  It  is  clear,”  he  thought,  “  that  she 
knows  all  I  know  of  Laurent  Cornevn’s  existence  !  ” 

But  this  was  no  time  to  question  Pauline.  It  was  late,  he  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  Dr.  Legris  might  come  earlier  than  was  expected.  So  he 
took  refuge  in  his  little  study,  and  had  not  been  there  very  long  lying  on 
the  sofa  before  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  his  dear  doctor  waB  sitting 
by  him. 

Dr.  Legris,  however,  was  at  that  moment  in  his  own  apartment,  where 
he  was  hurrying  through  a  consultation — hurrying  through  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  use.  He  was  not  by  any  means  naturally  amiable,  but  his  patients 
had  never  seen  him  in  this  exasperated,  impatient  mood.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  expected  in  the  Rue  Blanche  at  six  o’clock,  and  he 
not  only  had  eight  or  ten  visits  to  make,  but  he  was  eager  to  find  himself 
alone  for  ten  minutes,  that  he  might  reflect  on  the  strange  events  which  were 
about  to  interfere  with  the  monotony  of  his  life.  “Yes,”  he  thought,  “this  . 
is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  story ;  for  if  any  one  had  told  me  yester¬ 
day  that  it  was  possible  for  such  an  event  as  I  witnessed  in  that  cemetery 
to  happen  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1870,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  army 
of  guardians  and  policenen,  I  should  have  laughed  aloud !  ” 
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With,  all  his  anxiety  and  preoccupation,  it  was  wonderful  that  the  doctor, 
as  he  attended  to  patient  after  patient,  was  able  to  retain  all  his  keen  medical 
perception  and  sang-froid ;  but  thanks  to  what  Professor  Bechatonce  called 
‘'the  habits  of  the  profession,”  he  certainly  succeeded  in  doing1  so.  When 
the  last  visit  was  accomplished  he  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  dressed  in 
haste  to  drive  to  the  Rue  Blanche. 

Dr.  Legris  pleased  Madame  Delorge  at  first  sight — and  Madame  Delorge 
was  not  easily  pleased.  She  found  him,  as  she  told  her  son  the  next  day,  both 
acute  and  frank,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  as  acuteness  almost  always  precludes 
frankness.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  struck  by  the  distinguished  bearing  of 
Madame  Delorge,  and  by  Pauline’s  surprising  beauty.  The  dinner,  however, 
would  not  have  been  very  cheerful  had  not  the  doctor  possessed  that  precious 
faculty  which  allows  a  man  to  lay  aside  his  most  pressing  and  harassing 
cares,  just  as  he  lays  aside  his  cigar  on  entering  a  drawing-room.  He  had 
seen  too  much  and  with  too  observant  eyes  for  his  conversation  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  of  that  delicate  savour  which  is  only  imparted  by  a  full  knowledge  of 
Parisian  life.  He  wished  to  please  and  be  pleased,  so  that  considerable 
time  elapsed  after  the  dinner,  and  coffee  had  long  since  been  served,  when 
Raymond  rose  and  said :  “  We  are  forgetting  our  business,  dear  doctor. 
Come,  my  mother  and  sister  will  excuse  you.” 

And  a  moment  later  they  were  seated  in  Raymond’s  study,  before  a 
good  fire,  with  the  doors  closed.  The  doctor  had  lighted  his  cigar  and 
ensconced  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  front  of  the  portrait  of  General 
Delorge,  which  puzzled  him  so  much  whenever  he  looked  at  that  sword  with 
its  scabbard  sealed  with  large  red  seals,  and  hanging  right  across  the  canvas. 

This  was  the  time  selected  by  Raymond  to  disclose  the  history  of  his  life 
to  his  new  friend.  At  table,  while  Dr.  Legris  had  talked  to  the  ladies, 
Raymond  had  had  time  to  reflect  and  decide  how  to  condense  this  tale.  His 
narrative  was  therefore  remarkably  clear,  and  yet  precise  enough  not  to 
leave  out  a  single  detail  of  any  value.  And  when  at  last  it  was  completed, 
he  said :  “  Now,  doctor,  you  know  my  life  as  thoroughly  as  I  know  it  myself  ! 
and  you  are  far  better  able  than  I  to  judge  if  my  game  be  not  irretrievably 
lost,  and  if  it  is  not  utter  folly  for  me  to  continue  to  hope  and  keep  up  this 
contest  any  longer.”- 

Dr.  Legris  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  smoked  on  in  silence  until  his 
oigar  was  exhausted.  That  he  was  thunderstruck  was  clear.  He  had 
expected  something  strange,  but  this  exceeded  his  conjectures.  His  thoughts 
then  flew  back  to  himself.  He  remembered  that  he,  too,  had  loved ;  that 
he,  too,  had  had  his  days  of  despair  and  distrust,  and  yet  what  a  difference 
there  was  between  the  unhappy  passion  which  had  blasted  his  life  and  the 
pure  and  noble  love  which  he  had  just  heard  spoken  of  ! 

As  Raymond  spoke  again  he  started,  and  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
emotion,  he  said  :  “Upon  my  life,  my  dear  Delorge,  in  my  opinion,  your 
position  has  never  been  better.  I  honestly  believe  that  you  have  never  been 
so  near  success.” 

After  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  and  such  a  succession  of  disap¬ 
pointments,  these  words  fell  on  Raymond’s  ears  almost  like  mockery. 
“Doctor,”  he  Baid reproachfully,  “ doctor  1  ” 

But  Legris  answered :  “  It  is  not  my  usual  habit  to  preach  optimism, 
but  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  result  which  is  still  in  the  future  P  A  man  of 
brain  and  heart  must  act  as  if  he  had  everything  to  expect,  and  console 
himself  if  he  falls  as  if  he  had  never  had  anything  to  hope  !  It  is  Maietre 
who  said  that.” 
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He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  approaching  the  chimney-piece  remained 
standing.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  every  feature  bespoke  energy  and 
manly  strength.  He  looked  as  he  appeared  at  times  at  the  bed-side  of  some 
patient  suddenly  struck  down  by  a  terrible  malady,  and  on  whom  he  felt 
he  ought  to  try  some  heroic  remedy.  And  after  all  was  this  not.  a  consul¬ 
tation  P  “My  dear  Delorge,”  he  cried,  “we  will  give  your  enemies  the 
rope  with  which  they  will  hang  themselves,  I  trust.  They  may  instead  ol 
that,  crush  us — of  course  I  admit  this  possibility — but  we  will  show  fight 
all  the  same  !  ” 

If  fear  be  contagious,  assurance  is  none  the  le  ;s  so.  On  hearing  the 
doctor  express  himself  in  this  way,  Raymond’s  courage  and  hopes  rose  fast. 

“To  begin  with,”  said  Dr.  Legris,  “who  is  the  author,  the  instigator  of 
this  mysterious  and  altogether  abominable  intrigue  which  has  taken 
Mademoiselle  Simone  from  you,  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  her  to 
a  scoundrel  like  Combelaine  ?  The  facts  are  patent  to  the  most  ordinary 
intelligence ;  the  instigator  is  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy.” 

“  I  am  certain  of  that.” 

“  And  so  am  I.  Had  she  any  interest  in  preventing  your  marriage  ? 
Evidently,  and  the  most  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  You  pleased  her  and  she  was  rash  enough  to  allow  you  to 
see  it.” 

Raymond  coloured.  “  I  am  not  a  conceited  man,”  he  muttered ;  “  and  it 
is  a  most  painful  thing  for  me  to  say— but - ” 

The  doctor  smiled.  “I  am  aware,”  he  said,  “that  a  man  is  always 
supposed  to  occupy  a  ridiculous  position  when  a  woman  loves  him  like  that— 
in  spite  of  himself.  But  here  the  fact  is  clear,  and  is  not  to  be  got  over. 
And  you — how  did  you  reply  to  her  significant  advances  ?  Like  a  simpleton, 
like  an  honest  man  as  you  are,  A  different  man  would  have  managed  this 
dear  duchess.  He  would  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  and 
would  have  soon  managed  her  as  he  pleased.  But  the  past  is  past.  You 
are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  lady.” 

Raymond  looked  amazed.  “You  know  Madame  de  Maumussy?”  he 
asked. 

“  Indeed  I  do,  though  I  am  as  yet  but  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  of 
medical  fame.”  And,  lighting  a  cigar,  Legris  continued:  “  when  Monsieur 
de  Maumussy  fancied  he  had  taken  poison,  which  was  about  two  years  ago, 
I  spent,  I  may  say,  some  three  weeks  in  his  bed-room.  Persuaded  that  some 
people  wished  his  death,  so  that  they  might  get  possession  of  certain  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  coup  d'etat,  documents  that  he  had  steadily  declined  to 
give  up — this  noble  person  was  literally  dying  of  fear.  He  was  frightfully 
afraid  of  poison,  and  thought  he  should  find  it  even  in  plain  boiled  eggs. 
My  especial  duty  was  to  examine  every  dish  that  was  sent  in.  When  he  saw 
that  I  partook  of  them,  and  yet  lived  through  that  experience,  he  ventured 
to  taste  them  himself— often  before  a  mirror,  to  see  if  he  turned  pale,  and 
with  his  hand  on  his  stomach  ready  to  ask  me  for  an  emetic  at  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  colic.  In  the  beginning  I  admit  that  the  duke’s  terror  and  talk 
amused  me,  but  at  the  end  of  four  days  I  had  become  weary,  more  weary 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  should  have  deserted  at  once,  had  I  not  been  as 
poor  as  Job,  and  if  my  dear  and  respected  master  had  not  stipulated  that  I 
should  receive  five  louis  per  day.  On  account  of  this  money  I  remained  in 
the  house  ;  and  merely  to  amuse  myself  I  began  to  study  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy. 

“  She  was  quite  as  much  bored  with  all  these  proceedings  as  myself. 
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Still  she  never  left  the  little  parlour  next  her  husband’s  room ;  she  took  care 
of  him,  and  tasted  his  food,  but  ehe  never  ceased  laughing  at  him,  and  telling 
him  that  after  all  a  man  can  die  but  once,  to  which  ho  replied,  ‘that 
might  be,  but  he  should  like  to  make  it  as  late  as  possible.’  She  had  never 
seen  me  before — I  was  not  ont  of  her  acquaintances,  but  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  talking — and  then  you  know  a  physician  is  of  no  consequence. 
She  simply  thought  aloud  in  my  presence,  and  let  me  here  assure  you  that 
she  thought  some  very  strange  things.  She  astonished  even  me-  -and  yet  I 
had  received  many  strange  confidences  in  my  time.  When  she  talked  to 
me  of  her  beauty,  of  that  rare  and  almost  fatal  beauty  you  know  of,  she 
frightened  me.  It  was,  she  said,  an  exceptional  power  that  had  been  given 
to  her,  and  which  she  should  not  deserve,  if  she  *  did  not  use  it  to  achieve 
some  great  end — or  even  some  crime — according  to  the  occasion.  Also  to 
turn  the  heads  of  fools,  or  simply  to  please  the  man  who  should  please  her. 
I  never  saw  the  shadow  of  a  scruple  about  her,  bnt  under  all  her  languid 
grace  I  divined  a  soul  of  fire,  and  the  eccentric  imagination  of  an  opium 
smoker.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  the  woman  who  loved  you  madly  enough 
to  throw  herself  at  your  head.  So  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as 
to  her  feelings  towards  you  when  you  disdained  her,  and  towards  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Simone,  whom  you  preferred.” 

Raymond  was  silent!  Was  this  not  almost  precisely  what  the  baron  had 
said  to  him  so  long  ago  ?  “  Then,”  continued  the  doctor,  “  it  is  to  Madame 
de  Maumussy  that  we  must  attribute  this  plan  of  Mademoiselle  Simone’s 
marriage,  and  the  choice  of  the  husband  also.  Does  not  this  very  choice 
betray  the  hatred  of  a  woman  who  believes  herself  scorned  ?  Who  in  fact 
did  she  choose  ?  A  scoundrel  utterly  without  honour  or  reputation.  The 
man  whom  she  loathes  and  despises  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 
- — Combelaine  himself.” 

Of  this  last  point  Raymond  was  utterly  ignorant.  “  Do  you  mean,”  he 
exclaimed,  “that  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  dislikes  Combelaine  ?  ” 

“  She  told  me  so,”  answered  the  doctor  with  emphasis.  “  She  told  me 
so  over  and  over  again,  and  she  also  told  me  why.  Do  you  know  that  it  was 
the  Count  de  Combelaine  whom  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  suspected  of  trying 
to  poison  him  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  And  the  duke  himself  openly  spoke  of  his  suspicions.” 

“Oh!” 

“  And  he  bade  me  increase  my  watchfulness  on  the  days  that  Combe¬ 
laine  entered  the  room.” 

“But  do  you  mean  that  he  dared  to  come P ” 

“  Most  certainly.” 

“  And  was  received  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  How  could  De  Maumussy  and  De  Combelaine  afford  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  ? — two  men  who  had  been  so  closely  connected— 
two  such  friends  !  It  would  have  been  scandalous.” 

Raymond  was  confounded. 

“  Then  you  can  see  that  to  make  her  vengeance  all  the  more  sure  the 
duchess  precisely  chose  this  man.  The  difficulty  was  to  induce  Mademoieelle 
Simone  to  marry  him — to  give  him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Madame  de 
Maillefert  at  first  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  but  Madame  de 
Maumussy  determined  to  succeed.” 

Raymond  started  up.  “  Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “  she  succeeded !  And  how? 
That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know.” 
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The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  After  all,”  he  said,  “  what  does  it 
matter?  We  know  that  they  made  Mademoiselle  Simone  believe,  in  some 
way  or  another,  that  this  marriage  alone  could  save  the  honour  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  of  Maillef  ert.  That  is  all  we  need  to  know  at  present.  Now  let 
us  see  what  happened  next.  At  first  De  Combelaine  and  the  Mailleferts, 
mother  and  son,  were  dazzled  with  their  good  luck,  and  consequently  were 
much  pleased  with  each  other.  When  they  came  to  the  question  of  dividing 
the  spoils,  however,  there  was  a  change.  According  to  what  you  have  been 
told,  the  Mailleferts  have  been  fooled,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised.  Now,  they  would  like  to  break  off  this  marriage,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Combelaine  wishes  it — and  Combelaine  is  master  of  the  situation.” 

The  doctor  began  to  grow  a  little  excited.  He  was  as  yet  only  conjectur¬ 
ing  on  these  points,  but  he  seemed  to  discern  the  light  which  announced* the 
truth  as  Aurora  heralds  the  dawn.  “  Yes,”  he  resumed,  “  Combelaine  holds 
the  young  duke  in  some  way,  and  through  him  the  duchess.  You  can  do 
nothing  against  him.  He  has,  I  am  convinced,  very  little  fear  of  Flora 
Misri.  Besides,  he  will  do  his  best  to  hasten  a  marriage  which  will  give  him, 
the  tarnished  adventurer,  an  assured  position  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  immense  wealth. 
However,  Combelaine  is  not  as  completely  victorious  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Between  him  and  the  object  at  which  he  aims  there  is  some 
obstacle,  which  as  yet  is  hidden  from  us ;  of  this  I  am  convinced.  He  knows 
something  that  we  don’t.” 

“  But  I  will  know !  ”  exclaimed  Raymond  ;  “  I  will  find  out !  ” 

“  I  shall  not  look  for  it,”  said  the  doctor,  gaily,  “  for  the  obstacle,  I  am 
certain,  is  none  other  than  Laurent  Comevin.” 

The  conclusion  was  perhaps  erroneous,  but  it  was  so  logical  that  Ray¬ 
mond  could  not  contradict  it.  “  In  that  case,”  he  said,  “  Combelaine  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Laurent  and  his  presence  in  Paris.” 

“Perhaps,”  answered  the  doctor,  slowly,  And  then,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  reflection,  he  continued :  “lam  certain  that  Combelaine  knows  of  the 
existence  of  some  enemy,  and  a  powerful  one,  too,  who  is  lurking  in  ambush 
ready  to  profit  by  the  slightest  mistake  he  may  make,  to  pounoe  upon  him. 
Adventurers  like  himself,  whose  existence  is  a  perpetual  defiance  to 
society,  have  always  a  sixth  sense  which  warns  them  of  danger.  He  has 
felt  the  earth  tremble  under  his  feet.  This  valet  who  has  served  him  so  long 
— who  has  been  his  confidant,  and  his  accomplice  in  many  of  his  infamous 
schemes — what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could  he  leave  a  master  who 
owed  him  so  much  money  P  Madame  Misri  herself  could  not  understand  it. 
Neither  can  I.  And  who  is  this  Englishman  who  gave  him  such  fabulous 
wages  ?  May  not  this  Englishman  be  a  Frenchman  like  you  and  me  ?  May 
he  not  have  made  a  fortune  in  Australia  ?  The  letters  that  Madame  Misri 
possessed  have  been  stolen.  By  whom  ?  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
was  by  Combelaine.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  had  these  famous  letters  in 
his  possession — these  papers  which  are  so  compromising — he  would  never 
have  tried  to  murder  you,  Raymond  Delorge,  the  other  night.” 

Raymond  had  been  duped  by  all  these  hopes  and  illusions  too  often  to  be 
much  exhilarated  by  his  friend’s  words.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  ” — he  said 
speaking  very  slowly — “  that  you  believe  the  person  who  carried  off  Flora 
Misri’ s  papers  to  be  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  ” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I  mean.” 

“  But  how  could  he  know  of  their  existence  ?  How - ” 

Dr.  Legris  stopped  his  friend  with  a  gesture.  “  You  forget,”  he  said, 
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“this  valet  ■who  possessed  all  Combelaine’s  and  Flora’s  secrets.  This 
Leonard— do  you  think  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  he  was  bought  by 
the  Englishman  whom  I  choose  to  call  Laurent  P  ” 

Raymond  was  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  “Merciful  heavens  P”  he 
cried,  “that  would  be  indeed  our  salvation.  Do  you  know,  doctor,  that 
Madame  Misri  told  me  that  these  papers  would  not  only  ruin  Combelaine, 
but  also  his  accomplices  Maumussy,  Verdale,  and  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen?” 
But  a  sudden  reflection  chilled  his  enthusiasm.  “  If  Monsieur  de  Combe¬ 
laine  knows  nothing  of  Laurent’s  existence,”  he  asked,  “who  can  ho 
suppose  has  taken  the  papers  P  ” 

**  Why,  you,  of  course !  ” 

“  That  is  to  say,  he  believes  me  to  be  the  inexorable  enemy  who  crosses 
his  path  all  the  time,  and  defeats  his  combinations  ?  ” 

“Precisely.” 

“  Then  this  would  explain  the  assassination  ?  ” 

“  And  also  why  you  are  surrounded  by  spies,  my  dear  friend,  and  why 
Laurent  watches  over  you.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  doctor  answered  all  the  objections  made  to  his 
theory. 

“  And  yet,”  resumed  Raymond,  “  one  thing  which  passes  my  comprehen¬ 
sion  is,  why  Laurent  should  so  persistently  avoid  me.” 

Legris  smiled.  “  But  I  understand  it  very  well,”  he  replied.  “  Let  us 
see.  Has  not  Laurent  every  reason  for  turning  the  attention  of  these  people, 
whom  he  wishes  to  attack,  on  you  P  If  they  believe  you  to  be  their  only 
enemy,  is  he  not  free  to  carry  out  his  plans.  While  they  watch  you, 
Laurent  watches  them.  Were  he  to  consent  to  see  you,  and  to  combine  his 
plans  with  yours,  twenty-four  hours  would  not  elapse  before  they  discovered 
his  identity.” 

Leaving  Raymond  to  meditate  on  these  words,  Dr.  Legris  slowly  drank 
a  cup  of  tea,  wnich  had  just  been  brought  in  by  Krauss.  After  which, 
lighting  another  cigar,  which  he  smoked  contemplatively,  he  continued 
sxpo  unding  his  theories  as  follows  : 

“Now,”  he  said,  “let  us  look  at  our  adventure  in  the  cemetery.  Let 
us  try  to  find  the  author  of  that  anonymous  letter.  Is  it  Combelaine  P  No, 
certainly  not.  It  was  through  a  forgery  that  we  entered  the  cemetery,  and 
Combelaine  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  any  such  means. 
With  one  word  to  the  Prefect,  he  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  any 
permits  he  desired,  and  would  not  have  used  the  forged  ones  which  our 
guide  had.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable.  It  was  Laurent  Comevin 
who  wrote  the  letter,  and  it  was  one  of  his  agents^  who  joined  us  at  La 
Reine-Blanche.  But  he  left  us  most  treacherously,  you  say  P  Certainly, 
and  that  was  because  Laurent  was  determined  to  avoid  you.” 

“I  see!” 

“Now  then,  we  have  to  ask  who  the  people  are  that  we  saw  climb  over 
the  cemetery  wall  and  violate  the  tomb  of  Marie  Sidonie.  Were  they 
Combelaine’s  people  ?  No  ;  for  it  was  clear  they  were  in  connivance  with 
our  guide.  So  the  man,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
an  agent  of  Cornevin’s,  if  not  Comevin  himself.” 

Raymond  caught  his  breath.  *  *  But  the  woman,”  he  exclaimed,  “  who  was 
the  woman  whom  the  others  called  ‘  Madame  la  Duchesse  ?  ’  ” 

“I  must  confess,”  answered  Legris,  “that  I  did  not  recognize  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy ;  but,  of  course,  this  woman,  who  ever  she  was,  dis¬ 
guised  herself  as  far  as  in  her  power,  for  an  expedition  like  that ;  so  we  have 
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no  means  of  judging  who  she  might  be  from  her  appearance.  The  next 

foinfc  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  that  escaped  me  utterly,  and 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  can  discover  nothing  in  your  past  which 
seems  to  have  the  smallest  connection  with  this  violation  of  a  grave,  and 
yet  you  were  summoned  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  evident  your  presence  was 
regarded  as  indispensable.  Comevin  is  not  a  man  to  take  such  a  step  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  motive ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  certain  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter.  Again :  this  letter  said,  4  Come  for  her  sake, 
if  not  for  your  own.’  The  4  her  *  could,  of  course,  only  refer  to  Mademoiselle 
Simone.  So  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  woman  we  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  was  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert.” 

Raymond’s  face  lighted  up  with  hope.  Was  Fate  weary  at  last  ?  he 
wondered.  But  the  doctor  was  buried  in  thought,  and  his  contracted  brows 
indicated  that  his  reflections  were  not  altogether  pleasing  in  character. 
“  Softly — softly !”  he  said  at  last ;  “  we  won’t  shout  victory  just  yet ;  ”  and 
as  Raymond  was  about  to  speak,  he  added :  “  I  see  one  black  spot  on  the 
horizon.  You  are,  I  think  you  said,  a  member  of  a  secret  society  ?  ” 

4  4  Yes ;  and  I  was  returning  from  one  of  its  meetings  when  I  was  attacked.” 
“Precisely ;  and  what  did  your  friends  think  of  the  forged  summons  you 
had  received?” 

“  It  disturbed  them  very  much.” 

“Do  they  know  what  happened  to  you  on  your  return  home? ’* 

44 1  wrote  to  them  the  next  day.” 

“And  then?” 

44  Our  chairman  came  to  ask  me  all  the  particulars,  which  I  gave,  but 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  De  Maillefert,  which  would  have  been  say¬ 
ing  that  I  attributed  the  forgery  to  the  Count  de  Combelaine.” 

44  And  what  did  the  chairman  say  ?  ” 

“That  as  it  was  a  personal  enmity  he  was  reassured.  Still  to  guard 
against  the  police  having  penetrated  our  secret,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  as  well  as  the 
pass- words  and  signals.” 

“These  people  are  simpletons,”  answered Legris  impatiently.  “Haven’t 
they  yet  learned  that  these  conspiracies  are  the  very  best  traps  which  the 
government  can  possibly  have  for  the  people  they  find  inconvenient  ?  If  the 
government  had  no  other  enemies  than  these  it  would  last  for  centuries.” 
Then  suddenly  he  added :  44  And  that,  my  dear  fellow,  is  your  great  danger. 
Your  secret  society  is  Combelaine’s  great  weapon  against  you.  As  soon  as 
he  is  ready  to  use  it,  he  will.” 

44  What  can  he  do  ?  ” 

44  Only  send  you  to  Cayenne. 

44  True,”  answered  Raymond.  44  But  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

44  You  can  conceal  yourself.  ” 

“My  dear  doctor !  ” 

“  It  is  the  word  that  repels  you.  Call  it  disappearance,  then,  if  you  lika 
that  better,  and  do  it  to-night  or  to-morrow.  WHat  prevents  you  ?  Your 
mother  ?  Not  at  all,  for  you  have  only  to  tell  her  that  you  believe  the 
police  to  be  on  your  track,  and  she  will  be  the  first  to  approve  of  your  deter, 
mination.  How  do  you  think  Combelaine  would  look  if  some  fine  morning 
his  spies  told  him  that  Delorge  had  disappeared  totally  and  entirely  ?  ” 

44  Concealment  would  mean  condemning  myself  to  utter  powerlessness,” 
44  What  would  you  do  if  you  did  not  conceal  yourself  P  ” 

44  J  don’t  know  ;  but  it  seems  to 
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“  You  are  wrong.  You  can  do  literally  nothing  now.  It  is  between 
Combelaine  and  Comorin  that  the  struggle  is  now  going  on.  Who  will  be 
the  conqueror  ?  I  will  bet  on  Cornevin.  If  he  triumphs,  the  woman  you  love 
will  be  yours.  But  if  he  fails,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  you  would  not 
have  won.” 

Raymond  still  continued  to  urge  further  objections.  “Were  I  to 
disappear  now,  I  might  hopelessly  complicate  Cornevin’s  plans,”  he  said. 

“  I  believe  that  you  would,  on  the  contrary,  serve  them.  Don’t  yon  think 
that  yon  are  a  fearful  care  to  him  ?  Don’t  you  think  that,  knowing  as  he 
must,  that  your  life  is  in  constant  danger,  and  that  you  have  already  once 
escaped  an  assassin’s  knife,  he  is  absorbed,  in  trying  to  protect  you  ?  ” 

What  was  there  to  say  to  such  reasoning  as  this  ? 

“I  would  not  hesitate,”  answered  Raymond,  “if  the  opinion  we  have 
was  based  on  anything  more  than  conjectures.” 

Legris  stopped  him.  “  Suppose  1  brought  you,”  he  said,  “  the  un- 
disputable  proof  that  the  papers  stolen  from  Madame  Misri  are  not  in 
Combelaine’s  hands  ?” 

“  Then  it  would  be  very  different.  But  how  could  you  do  so  ?  ’’ 

“  There-  is  a  way,  perhaps,”  answered  the  doctor.  And'  after  a  little 
hesitation,  he  said,  in  a  changed  voice :  “  Once  I  was  madly  in  love  with  a 

woman  who  turned  out  very  badly.  I  had  the  strength  to  break  with  her 
but  I  have  not  had  strength  to  forget  her.  A  man  does  not  tear  a  passion 
from  his  heart  as  he  tears  out  a  tooth.  In  spite  of  everything,  I  still  feel,  I 
shall  always  feel,  the  greatest  interest  in  this  poor  creature,  who  has  now 
become  a  celebrity  in  her  wretched  circle.  I  have  watched  her  from  afai; 
and  she  has  become  a  great  friend  of  Flora  Misri.  Through  her  we  have  a 
chance  of  getting  at  the  truth.” 

“Oh!  doctor,”  murmured  Raymond. 

“For  a  year  it  would  have  been  a  great  act  of  imprudence  on  my  part 
to  face  this  woman,”  said  the  doctor.  “  I  was  not  cured.  But  now  I  am 
sure  of  myself.  To  see  her  again  will  be  a  frightful  shock  to  me.  I  know 
this,  but  1  am  willing  to  endure  it.  I  think  she  will  do  what  I  ask.  To* 
morrow,  before  twelve  o’clock,  I  will  go  to  her  and  ask  her  to  make  Flora 
Misri  talk.” 

II. 


It  was  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Su- 
resnes,  and  two  steps  from  the  Champs  Elysdes,  that  the  woman  whom  Dr. 
Legris  had  formerly  loved,  resided.  She  called  herself  Lucy  Bergam.  To 
gay  that  the  doctors  heart  did  not  beat  a  little  quicker  when  he  was  fairly 
on  his  way  to  her  rooms,  would  not  be  true.  But  he  had  promised 
Raymond  to  go  there.  H9  fulfilled  a  duty,  he  thought,  and  one  that  was 
all  the  more  sacred  since  he  had  told  the  entire  truth  to  his  friend.  He 
had  not  said,  however,  this  Lucy  Bergam  was  precisely  the  famous  actress 
who  had  cost  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefert  so  much  money. 

“  Madame  Lucy  Bergam,”  said  the  concierge  of  the  house,  “  lives  on  the 
second  floor,  the  first  door  on  the  right.  But  she  is  probably  out  at  this  time 
of  day.” 

hL  Legris  climbed  the  stairs  very  slowly,  summoning  all  his  strength  to 
control  the  evidence  of  any  emotion.  He  rang  two  or  three  times  before  the 


door  was  opened,  which  was  finally  done,  in  the  slow,  cautious  style  which 
people  who  fear  an  inoursion  from  an  enemy  are  apt  to  adopt.  A  chamber- 
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maid,  with  a  sly,  impudent  expression,  thrust  her  head  out  and  examined 
the  doctor  from  head  to  foot.  “  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  she  said, 

“I  wish  to  speak  to  Madame  Bergam.”  * 

“  She  is  out.” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  girl  was  lying,  although  she  did  so  in  a  most 
facile  manner.  Dr.  Legris  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  took  out  Mb 
card-case.  “Hand  this  card,”  he  said,  “to  Madame  Bergam.  I  will  go 
away  ;  but  I  shall  go  down  the  stairs  so  slowly  that  you  can  recall  me,  if  she 
should  desire  to  receive  me.”  * 

He  had  not  descended  ten  steps  when  the  maid  rushed  after  him: 
“Madame  will  see  you,  sir,”  she  exclaimed. 

He  turned  back,  and  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  most  detestable  taste,  crowded  with  ill-assorted  articles,  some 
of  them  very  valuable,  and  others  simply  ridiculous.  However,  this  did 
not  astonish  the  doctor  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  see  signs  of  a  sudden 
departure  scattered  round  the  room.  There  were  two  huge  trunks  half- 
packed,  and  several  bags  and  bonnet-boxes  standing  round  about.  On  the 
tables,  chairs,  and  floor  lay  a  profusion  of  articles  of  clothing — cashmere 
shawls  and  linen,  dresses,  bonnets,  petticoats — in  fact,  all  that  prodigious 
accumulation  of  raiment  which  a  fashionable  woman  feels  called  on  to  drag 
about  with  her. 

However,  before  Dr.  Legris  had  time  to  reflect,  a  door  was  thrown  open 
and  Madame  Lucy  Bergam  appeared  wrapped  in  a  once  superb  dressing- 
gown  which  was  now  tumbled  and  dirty,' and  with  her  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders. 

“  Valentin  !  ”  she  cried,  as  she  advanced  with  open  arms. 

But  the  doctor  drew  back  and  said,  coldly,  “  Yes — it  is  I.” 

He  felt  none  of  the  emotion  he  had  feared,  and  he  knew  that  all  was 
over,  and  that  Madame  Lucy  could  disturb  him  no  more. 

“  I  knew  you  had  not  forgotten  me,”  she  continued,  breathlessly?  “  and 
that  you  would  come  to  me  if  I  were  in  trouble.” 

“  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  ”  he  asked, 

■* '  She  seemed  to  be  utterly  astonished.  “  What !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  “  didn’t 
you  know  it  ?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing,” 

“  Why !  all  Paris  is  talking  about  it.  The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Philippe^ 
is  in  prison.” 

The  doctor  started.  “  Philippe,  ’  ’  he  repeated,  “  Do  you  mean  the  young 
Duke  de  Maillefert  ?  ” 

“Yes,  he  was  arrested  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  evening.  We  had  gone 
to  dine,  together,  with  some  of  his  friends,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  when  two 
gentlemen  suddenly  appeared  and  asked  to  see  the  duke  for  a  moment.  It 
was  a  nice  moment,  indeed,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  shown  into  the  room, 
they  exclaimed — ■*  Sir,  we  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law  !  ’  ” 

“It’s most  extraordinary,”  muttered  the  doctor. 

“Had  I  been  in  Philippe’s  place,”  continued  Madame  Bergam,  “I  should 
have  let  these  men  know  that  a  duke  could  not  be  arrested  with  impunity. 
But  he  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  He  turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled  so 
much  that  I  really  thought  he  would  fall.  He  rolled  his  eyes  about  as  he 
declared,  over  and  over  again,  ‘  There  is  some  mistake.  I  give  you  my 
word  there  is  some  mistake  !  ’  However,  the  others  said  they  knew  very  well 
what  they  were  about,  and  they  had  a  warrant,  and  indeed  they  even  showed 
jt  to  him,” 
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“  And  then  he  followed  them  ?  ” 

“  Not  immediately.  He  first  asked  for  a  vehicle.  They  said  there  was 
one  at  the  door.  He  next  asked  permission  to  write  some  letters.  They 
replied  that  their  orders  were  that  he  should  communicate  witli  no  one.  He 
then  said,  ‘Very  well — let  us  go.’  And  they  went  off;  but  as  Philippe 
reached  the  landing  he  turned  and  came  to  me,  and  whispered  in  my  ear ; 
‘Go  and  see  Yerdale  and  Combelaine  at  once,  and  tell  them  that  I  consent  to 
everything.’  ” 

“  To  everything  !  To  what  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  I  don’t  know.” 

“  And  you  did  as  he  told  you  ? 

“I  tried  to  do  so ;  but  I  could  not  find  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  when  I 
went  to  see  Yerdale  there  was  no  one  there  but  his  son,  who  received  me  as 
if  I  had  come  out  of  the  gutter.” 

Dr.  Legris  was  more  and  more  astonished.  All  his  previous  ideas  and 
theories  were  totally  upset  by  this  new  and  most  extraordinary  incident. 

“But  why  was  M.  Philippe  de  Maillefert  arrested P”  he  asked. 

“  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you,”  rejoined  the  young  woman,  “  but 
there  are  some  particulars  in  one  of  the  newpapers.  Wait  a  moment  till  I 
find  it.” 

She  looked  about  and  finally  discovered  the  paper  she  was  in  search  of, 
and  the  doctor  then  read  aloud  the  paragraph  she  pointed  out  to  him : — 
“Yesterday  at  the  Bourse  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  of  the  arrest  of  one 
of  our  most  conspicuous  young  noblemen,  one  who  has  already  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  constant  ill-luck  at  the  gambling-table  and  his  fails  upon  the 
turf.  Incredible  as  the  rumour  at  first  appeared,  it  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be  true,  and  we  have  been  to  obtain  the  following  information,  which 

we  lay  before  our  readers : — The  young  Duke  do  M -  was  arrested  at 

the  house  of  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,  and  immediately  taken  before  the 
investigating  magistrate,  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel,  to  whom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affair  is  confided.  Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  the  prison 
of  the  Copciergerie,  where  he  still  remains  in  custody.” 

“  A  person  of  his  acquaintance,  indeed  !  ”  grumbled  Madame  Bergam 
^.Dately  offended.  “  They  mean  me  of  course,  although  he  was  not  arrested 
at  my  house,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  said  so.” 

However,  the  doctor  went  on  :  “  The  young  duke,  it  would  appear  has 
lately  been  the  chairman  of  an  important  financial  company,  and  we  are 
assured  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  great  irregularities,  or  if  he  has 
not  himself  committed  them,  ho  has  allowed  others  to  do  so.  However  we 
will  abstain  to-day  from  repeating  any  of  the  stories  in  circulation  ;  and 
our  readers  will  naturally  understand  our  reserve.  We  prefer  to  appear  less 
well-informed  than  our  contemporaries  rather  than  add  to  the  grief  of  a 
great  family,  by  propagating  a  report  which  we  trust  may  yet  prove  to  be 
a  mere  misunderstanding.” 

“What  an  extraordinary  thing  !  ”  muttered  the  doctor,  as  he  slowly  read 
this  paragraph  over  again,  trying  to  find  out  if  there  were  nothing  between 
the  lines,  and  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  Madame  Bergam,  who  was 
giving  vent  to  a  steady  stream  of  words,  expressive  of  her  grief  and  anger. 

“This  is  just  my  luck,”  she  sighed.  “  Such  things  never  happen  to  any 
one  but  me.  Philippe  arrested  !  And  at  what  a  time — just  as  I  find  myself 
in  a  dreadful  fix,  utterly  overwhelmed  with  debts  and  without  a  sou. 
Philippe  had  paid  no  one  for  months,  and  has  kept  on  saying  to  his  creditors 
that  before  three  months,  he  would  be  in  possession  of  millions  1  ” 
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At  this  moment  the  noise  of  a  loud  discussion  was  heard  in  the  ante¬ 
room.  “  What  can  that  be !  ”  she  asked,  impatiently,  and  with  heightened 
colour. 

She  was  about  to  ring,  when  the  impudent-looking  maid  appeared,  and, 
in  a  sulky  tone,  exclaimed :  “  It’s  Monsieur  Grollet.” 

“  The  livery  stable-keeper  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Tell  him  to  call  again/’ 

“  Tell  him  so  yourself,  then,  madame ;  for  i  can’t.** 

Madame  Bergam  stamped  her  foot  angrily. 

“  Bid  him  come  in  then.” 

Dr.  Legris  sheltered  himself  behind  the  newspaper.  This  name  of 
Grollet  had  startled  him,  for  was  it  not  that  of  the  groom  at  the  Elysde 
*  Palace,  who  had  been  so  audaciously  substituted  for  Laurent  Comevin,  and 
whose  false  swearing  before  M.  Barban  d’ Avranchel  had  contributed  to  save 
De  Combelaine  P 

Grollet  came  in  and  looked  the  very  type  of  a  prosperous  horsey 
character — impudent  and  swaggering — a  gold  chain  dangling  from  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  hat  on  his  head. 

“What,  is  it  you,  M.,Grollet,”  began  Madame  Lucy,  in  most  dulcet  tones, 
who  has  come  to  torment  me  ?  ’’ 

“I  need  my  money.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  de  Maillefert  in  prison,  do  you  mean  P  *’ 

“Precisely.” 

The  man  gesticulated  vehemently,  as  he  said :  “  My  money  Is  lost,  then, 
I  suppose !  Confound  all  these  nobles  !  they  are  greater  cheats  and 
swindlers  than  any  others.  But  I  won’t  stand  it,  and  you  will  please  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  no  use  to  send  to  me  for  carriages  any  more,  for  you  won’t 
have  them !  ” 

He  swore  and  raved,  but  somehow  his  anger  did  not  strike  Dr.  Legris 
as  altogether  sincere. 

"  Dear  M.  Grollet !  ”  supplicated  Madame  Lucy. 

“What  is  it  ?” 

“You  will  surely  let  me  have  a  single  horse-brougham  with— »?** 

“Pay  me  some  money  on  account  then.” 

“Alas,  I  can’t!” 

“  Then  you  will  have  no  carriages.” 

“But  what  shall  1 4o  P  ” 

“Do,”  sneered  Grollet — “you  will  do  like  honest  women.  You  will 
have  to  go  about  in  omnibuses.” 

Madame  Lucy  looked  at  the  dootor  imploringly.  Perhaps  she  vaguely 
hoped  that  he  would  takp  some  bank-notes  from  his  pocket  and  relieve  her 
feelings  by  throwing  them  in  the  man’s  face.  But  in  that  case  she  was 
mistaken. 

Dr.  Legris  only  had  eyes  for  Grollet.  It  struck  him  as  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  this  man,  whose  establishment  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  lucrative  in  Paris,  Bhould  come  in  person  to  make  a  soene — a  disagree¬ 
able  proceeding  which  is  usually  left  to  a  subordinate  or  a  lawyer.  Was  he 
not  obeying  orders  P 

“Very  well,”  replied  Madame  Luoy,  tired  of  waiting  for  some  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  dootor ;  “  I  will  go  about  in  omnibuses,  then.  Only  don’t 
be  uneasy—-!  will  pay  you  sooner  or  later.” 
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“  Take  your  time,”  replied  the  man  roughly ;  “  only  if  you  don’t  pay  me 
I  shall  seize  your  furniture.”  And  thereupon  he  went  off. 

Madame  Bergam  seemed  inclined  to  have  a  fit  of  hysterics.  “  Just  think 
of  it,”  she  sobbed ;  “  as  soon  as  these  people  know  you  to  be  in  trouble, 
they  fall  on  you  tooth  and  nail.  Upholsterer,  milliner,  and  dressmaker,  they 
have  come  in  steady  procession  ever  since  the  morning.  I  shall  be  arrested 
for  debt,  I’m  sure  of  it.  Oh !  if  Philippe  were  only  here !  But  if  ever  he 
comes  out  of  prison  he  shall  pay  me  for  this !  The  idea  of  leaving  a  woman 
in  such  a  position !  ” 

It  was  not  only  on  Philippe’s  head  that  Madame  Lucy  poured  out  her 
anathemas ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  directed  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  not  interfered.  But  he  was  determined  not  to  understand  her,  and 
so  with  the  most  careless  air  in  the  world,  he  said  :  “  Then  it  is  this  fracas 

that  causes  your  departure  ?  ” 

“  What  departure  P  ” 

With  a  gesture  he  pointed  to  the  disordered  room,  the  trunks  and  bags. 

“  True,”  replied  the  young  woman,  “  true !  I  forgot.  Unfortunately,  it 
isn’t  I  who  am  going.  I  have  a  great  many  beautiful  things — cashmeres, 
worth  a  thousand  crowns  a  piece,  laces  at  twenty-five  louis  a  yard,  anc 
diamonds  valued  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francB.  But  my  furniture 
is  not  entirely  paid  for,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  clothes 
and  jewellery.  And  the  brigands  will  take  them  from  me  !  They  will  say 
that  I  have  ruined  Philippe,  and  I  shall  have  to  let  them  say  so,  because 
it  is  somewhat  flattering,  after  all.  But  just  look  at  it  yourself.  How  can 
I  ruin  a  man  who  has  nothing  ?  Philippe  has’nt  a  farthing ;  we  have  been 
living  on  credit  everywhere.  He  told  me  that,  the  day  after  his  sister’s 
marriage  we  should  roll  in  gold.  Only  his  sister  doesn’t  seen  inclined 
to  marry,  and  I  am  left  in  the  lurch  like  this,  and  expected  to  keep  his 
creditors  at  bay.  Ah  ;  if  I  had  only  known,  I  should  have  remained  a  shop 
girl  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Jacques.” 

Perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said.  Perhaps  Dr.  Legris  was 
more  cruelly  avenged  than  he  dreamed.  But  what  did  it  matter  to  him 
now  ? 

“Do  you  mean,”  he  asked,  “that  all  these  things  lying  about  here  are 
not  yours  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed — they  don’t  belong  to  me.  They  belong  to  Flora  Misri,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  hiding  here  with  me  for  nearly  a  fortnight.” 

The  doctor’s  eyes  gleamed.  “  Hiding  P  Why,  what  was  the  poor 
woman  afraid  of  P  ” 

“  Of  Oombelaine,  Ah!  if  she  had  only  believed  me.  But  no,  the  man 
has  bewitched  her.  She  is  really  afraid  to  go  to  her  own  rooms.  All  those 
things  you  see  there  were  fetched  piece  by  piece,  by  my  maid.  She,  who 
was  once  so  covetous  and  suspicious,  now  trusts  her  keys,  and  even  those  of 
her  secretaire  to  the  first  comer.  We  were  just  going  to  pack  her  trunks 
when  you  came  in.  She  intends  to  go  off  to  England  this  very  night,  and 
thence  to  America.” 

No  one  knew  better  than  Dr.  Legris  how  much  reliance  could  be  placed 
in  this  woman’s  statements,  but  he  smiled  doubtfully.  “A  pretty  story,” 
he  said,  cheerfully,  “  a  capital  one !  ” 

He  wished  to  pique  Madame  Bergam,  and  he  succeeded  the  more  easily 
as  she  thought  that  he  doubted  the  reality  of  her  distress. 

“You  think  I  am  lying,”  she  cried;  “well,  wait  a  bit,  you  shall  see  for 
yourself.”  So  saying  she  opened  a  door  and  called  out ;  “Flora !  Flora  I  ” 
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Madame  Misri  instantly  appeared.  Her  pallor  and  the]  circles  round  her 
eyes  showed  how  little  she  had  slept,  as  did  her  nervous,  frightened  glance 
and  fluttering  hands.  There  was  no  mistaking  her  age  now.  However, 
the  doctor  went  towards  her  and  abruptly  said:  “  Madame,  I  am  the  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Raymond  Delorge.” 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  Madame  Misri’s  face.  “  M.  Delorge  has  behaved,” 
she  said,  “  in  the  most  dishonourable  way.  I  had  the  weakness  to 
reveal  to  him  the  existence  of  certain  papers,  and  he  profited  by  this  know¬ 
ledge  to  enter  my  rooms  and  steal  them.” 

She  evidently  believed  what  she  said. 

“You  are  mistaken,  madame,  ”  answered  the  doctor ;  “  I  swear  to  you 
that  my  friend  never  touched  your  papers.” 

“Who  did  then  ?  ” 

“The  one  person  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  taking  them — the 
Count  de  Combelaine.” 

Madame  Bergam  listened  in  astonishment  to  this  conversation,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Legris  had  not  come  for  her  sake  after  all. 

“  No,  it  was  not  Combelaine  who  robbed  me.”  said  Madame  Misri. 

“How  do  you  know  ? ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“He  told  me  so.” 

“  Did  he  never  lie  to  you  ?  ” 

She  shivered  at  some  recollection,  and  then  eagerly  added:  “At  all 
events,  he  did  not  lie  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day  after  I  had  met  Monsieur 
Delorge,  in  despair  at  what  I  had  done,  I  came  here  to  pass  the  night  on 
a  sofa,” 

“Yes,”  interposed  her  friend,  “  that’s  true.” 

“  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  sent  for  a  cab  and  drove  home.  I 
had  decided  on  what  I  would  do.  I  had  resolved  to  give  Victor  back  all  his 
papers  without  any  conditions  whatever.  I  opened  my  secretaire  for  them, 
and  they  were  gone !  I  questioned  my  servants.  They  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing.  I  lost  my  head,  and  I  don’t  know  what  I  did.  My  sister  came 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub.  I  really  think  I  was  crazy.” 

“  That  was  what  Madame  Comevin  said,”  interrupted  the  doctor. 

“My  sister  had  just  gone,”  continued  Madame  Flora,  “  when  Victor 
appeared.  He  knew  of  my  leaving  his  house  with  young  Delorge,  and  he 
was  furious.  He  shut  the  door  of  my  room,  and  locked -it  behind  him. 
‘Now  then,’  he  said,  ‘give  me  those  papers  this  moment.’  I  had  hoped 
till  then  that  it  was  he  who  had  them.  ‘  But  you  know,’  I  said,  ‘  that  I 
have  not  got  them  any  longer  !  ’  At  this  he  became  absolutely  livid,  and 
without  one  word  he  darted  to  my  secret  drawer,  where  he  supposed  I 
kept  them.  But  they  were  not  there.  ‘  Ah !  miserable  woman,*  he  cried, 
‘  you  have  sold  them  to  the  son  of  General  Delorge !  ’  He  looked  so  awful 
that  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  swore  to  him  that  I  had  not  done  so.  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  me.  He  caught  me  by  the  throat.  ‘  You  will  see,’  he 
cried,  ‘  how  I  treat  traitors  !  ’  And  he  would  certainly  have  killed  me,  if  one 
of  my  servants,  hearing  my  cries,  had  not  burst  the  door  open  and  saved 
my  life.” 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Dr.  Legris  concealed  the  immense 
satisfaction  he  felt  on  hearing  all  this.  “And  after  that?”  he  asked. 

“After  that,  I  thought  Victor  would  go  crazy  -with  rage.  *  I  have  not 
succeeded  this  time,’  he  said,  setting  his  teeth,  ‘  but  your  hour  will  come.’ 
Then,  before  going  away,  he  added :  ‘  Your  friends,  Raymond  Delorge,  and 
all  the  scoundrels  who  have  paid  you  for  your  infernal  treason  are  no  doubt 
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triumphant.  But  they  crow  too  soon.  I  am  possibly  lost ;  but  they  are  not 
saved,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  perish  alone.  They  don’t  know  what  a  man 
like  myself  can  do  when  he  is  pushed  to  extremities.’  I  tried  to  undeceive 
him — I  tried  to  convince  him  that  I  had  been  a  victim,  as  well  as  himself. 
But  he  would  not  listen.  4  Go  and  find  your  Delorge,’  he  said,  with  a  sneer 
1  and  let  him  protect  you,  if  he  can  !  ’  and  then  he  went  away.” 

She  stopped.  She  was  in  such  a  pitiful  state  that  Madame  Lucy,  whose 
tears  were  always  ready  to  flow,  now  began  to  weep.  “  Poor  Flora  !  ”  she 
sobbed. 

However,  Madame  Misri  continued;  “When  Victor  had  gone  I  fell  on 
the  floor  unconscious.  When  I  recovered  myself  I  found  Dr.  Buiron  leaning 
over  me.  You  know  him,  perhaps  ?  ”  • 

Yes,  M.  Legris  knewhim.  Dr.  Buiron  was  the  very  physician  who,  eighteen 
years  before,  had  been  called  to  the  Elysee  to  see  General  Delorge,  when  he 
was  already  stiff  and  cold.  “M.  Buiron  is  a  fellow  practitioner,”  said 
Raymond’s  friend  simply. 

|  “He  is  a  very  sagacious  man,”  rejoined  Madame  Flora,  “as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  rich,  both  in  purse  and  honours.  And  yet,  when  my 
eyes  met  his,  I  shuddered  with  horror,  for  I  knew  this  Dr ,  Buiron ;  he  often 
came  to  pass  the  evening  with  Victor.  There  was  a  letter  from  him  among 
the  papers  which  were  stolen.  So  my  first  idea  was :  ‘  This  man  has  come 
to  poison  me!’” 

Poor  Madame  Misri  !  Big  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks.  “  I  knew 
very  well,”  she  sobbed,  “  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  crime  unattended  by  much  risk.  Who  would  take 
any  trouble  about  a  woman  like  myself?  Men  ruin  themselves  for  us— 
they  give  us  diamonds  and  flatter  us ;  but  when  it  comes  to  anything  more, 
they  give  us  the  cold  shoulder  and  pass  on.” 

Dr.  Legris  watched  Madame  Bergam  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 
She  sat  pale  and  trembling,  struck  dumb  by  the  despair  of  this  woman 
whose  life  she  had  thought  so  enviable.  “  Of  course,”  continued  Madame 
Misri,  “  I  did  not  allow  Dr.  Buiron  to  perceive  my  suspicions.  4  If  he 
realizes  that  I  disirust  him,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘my  life  would  not  be  worth 
a  moment’s  purchase  !  ’  So  I  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  follow  all  his 
prescriptions  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  threw 
everything  he  had  sent  me  from  the  chemist’s  away,  and  then  I  came  here. 
I  knew  that  Lucy  had  a  good  heart,  and  that  she  would  never  abandon  a 
friend  in  trouble,  nor  betray  me,  even  if  they  offered  her  my  weight  in 
gold.” 

“I  would  die  sooner  than  betray  a  friend,”  interrupted  Madame 
Bergam. 

“I  know  that,”  continued  Flora.  “I  know  that  very  well.  Poor 
darling,  I  have  bored  you  to  death,  and  given  you  no  end  of  trouble ;  but  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful.” 

44 1  ask  for  nothing,  Flora.” 

“  No,  but  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  owe  you,  all  the  same.  You  are  in 
trouble,  and  your  creditors  take  advantage  of  the  duke’s  arrest  to  worry 
you.  But  I  am  here.  I  don’t  choose  that  my  friend  Lucy  should  be 
arrested,  nor  that  they  should  make  her  cry.  I  have  money  of  my  own, 
and  you  shall  have  enough  from  me,  as  a  gift,  to  get  clear  of  your 
creditors.” 

.  With  one  common  impulse  the  women  rose  and  embraced  each  other 
with  an  effusion  which  would  have  touched  the  doctor  if  he  had  not  under- 
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stood  the  true  sense  of  this  touching  scene.  It  was  now  quite  clear  that 
Madame  Bergam  had  fully  intended  to  utilize  her  friend’s  secrets,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  Madame  Mora’s  sudden  and  unexpected  outburst 
of  generosity  was  intended  to  prevent  any  treason. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Misri  was  seated  again,  the  doctor  asked :  “  And 
now,  my  dear  madame,  would  it  be  an  indiscretion  on  my  part  if  I  were 
to  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  “I  have  not  yet  decided,”  she 
answered. 

The  doctor  touched  one  of  her  trunks  with  his  foot.  “  I  thought  you 
were  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey,”  he  said. 

“  Perhaps.” 

He  expected  this  cautious  reserve.  “I  am  unknown  to  you, 

madame - ”  he  began. 

But  Madame  Bergam  interrupted  him. 

“  Oh !  you  may  speak  out  before  Valentin,”  she  cried.  “  I  will 
answer  for  him.” 

“  I  trust,  madame,  that  you  will  not  continue  to  distrust  me  when  you 
remember  that  I  am  the  intimate  friend  of  Raymond  Delorge,” 

“  Yes,  I  forgot — you  are  hiB  friend.” 

“His  most  intimate  friend,”  answered  the  doctor — “which  is  to  Bay 
that  our  interests,  fears,  and  hopes  are  one  and  the  same.” 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise  of  doors,  and  by  a 
voice  in  the  anteroom,  shouting  in  an  angry  tone  :  “I  tell  you  she  is  here, 
and  I  bid  you  go  and  tell  her  that  Baron  Verdale  wishes  to  see  her.  ” 

On  hearing  this  name,  Mora  Misri  turned  deadly  pale.  “  Verdale  1” 
she  gasped.  “  Victor  has  sent  him — and  I  am  lost !  ” 

To  judge  what  Combelaine  was  capable  of,  it  was  only  necessary  to  note 
the  terror  of  this  poor  woman,  who  knew  him  so  well.  “  You  have  nothing 
to  fear,  madame,”  said  the  doctor;  “  at  least  not  while  I  am  here.” 

“  Can  you  not  hide  her  somewhere  P  ”  proposed  Madame  Lucy,  eager  to 
serve  the  friend  who  had  come  to  her  rescue  financially.  Ana  so  saying 
she  opened  the  door  of  her  sleeping-room.  “Go  in  there,”  she  added, 
“  this  gentleman  and  I  will  receive  your  visitor  for  you.” 

It  was  time  indeed  for,  indignant  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
servant,  Baron  Verdale  pushed  his  way  past  her  into  the  room. 

He  was  the  same  man  as  of  old,  with  all  the  intolerable  insolenoe  of  a 
parvenu .  He  was  redder  than  usual,  too.  Without  noticing  the  doctor,  who 
had  retired  into  a  comer,  he  exclaimed,  addressing  Lucy  :  “  I  hew  very 
well  you  were  at  home.  What  by  Jupiter  do  youlmean  by  shutting  yourself 
up  in  this  way  so  that  people  can’t  get  at  you  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

Then  it  was  not  for  Madame  Misri  he  came,  and  the  luckless  woman  who 
heard  this  in  the  next  room  now  breathed  more  freely. 

Without  deigning  to  sit  down,  and  in  the  same  rude  manner,  the 
architect  exclaimed :  “You  called  on  me  last  evening  ?  ” 

«  Yes,  sir,  I  did.” 

“  And  as  I  was  absent  you  asked  to  see  my  son  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all — your  servant  showed  me  into  the  room  where  a  yeung  man 
was.” 

“  Very  well,  that  young  man  was  my  son.’* 

A  little  shrug  of  Madame  Lucy’s  shoulders  was  her  sole  reply. 
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Verdale’s  ill  tumour  inoreased.  “Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “  that  it  was  a 
most  underhand  way  of  getting  into  a  house  to  tell  tales  ?  ” 

•'Sir - I” 

Although  Madame  Lucy  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  treated  with 
exaggerated  respect,  she  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
“I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales,  sir,”  she  replied,  drawing  herself  up 
haughtily. 

“But  at  all  events  you  did  so.  What  did  you  mean  by  talking  to  my 
son  ?  When  I  came  in  I  found  him  as  disagreeable  as  possible.” 

It  was  evident  to  Dr.  Legris  that  M.  Verdale,  like  many  other  fathers  oi 
the  same  stamp  and  style,  had  found  a  most  inconvenient  censor  in  his  son. 

“  I  told  him  nothing  at  all,”  rejoined  Madame  Lucy.  “  The  young  man, 
who  was  anything  but  civil,  did  not  even  give  me  time  to  repeat  what 
Philippe  had  told  me  to  say  to  M.  de  Combelaine  and  yourself.  That  is, 
the  duke  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  consented  to  everything.” 

.  “  Upon  my  word !  Does  he,  indeed !  And  when  did  he  intrust  you  with 
this  commission  P  ” 

“  When  he  was  arrested.” 

Verdale  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  rejoined:  “Then  the  story  is 
true,  which  I  read  in  the  papers  this  morning  about  the  arrest  ?  ” 

“  Most  true,  unfortuately.  But  haven’t  you  seen  Monsieur  de  Combe¬ 
laine?” 

“  Combelaine !  Does  one  ever  see  him  ?  Does  one  ever  hear  him  P  Does 
one  ever  know  what  he  is  maneuvering  for  ?  ” 

The  angry  blood  rose  to  the  architect’s  face.  He  forgot  that  he  was  not 
alone.  “He  is  in  hiding,”  he  said ;  “  and  it  is  as  well  he  should  be,  after 
what  he  has  done.  The  idea  of  arresting  the  Duke  de  Maillefert!  Was 
there  ever  such  folly  seen — to  attract  inquisitive  eyes  to  our  affairs  P  How 
can  he  now  expect  to  stop  these  investigations  just  when  and  where  he 
pleases  ?  I  have  only  just  got  what  I  deserved,  for  I  knew  Do  Combelaine 
thoroughly.  Don’t  I  know  that  he  would  bum  down  the  house  of  his  best 
friend  to  warm  water  for  a  foot-bath  for  himself  ?  To  think  of  his  not 
warning  me — of  his  saying  nothing  to  me — of  exposing  me  to  this  sort  of 

If  Dr.  Legris  had  had  any  further  doubts,  they  would  have  been  removed 
by  this  explosion.  An  audacious  inspiration  came  to  him.  He  approached 
Verdale,  and  said,  in  an  easy  tone :  “  Perhaps  you  would  not  blame  M.  de 

Combelaine  so  much  if  you  knew  the  reasons  of  his  conduct.” 

It  was  with  a  look  of  oonsteraation  that  the  architect  now  eyed  this 
stranger,  whom  he  had  not  at  first  perceived,  and  who  struck  him  as  having 
risen  through  the  floor.  He  choked  a  bit,  and  then  remarked  :  “You 
know  these  reasons,  then,  sir,  do  you  P  ” 

I  think  I  know  them.” 

“Ah!” 

“An  acoident  has  happened  to  M.  de  Combelaine. *’ 

“  An  accident  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  or  call  it  an  annoyance,  if  you  like — and  this  hastened  his  resolu¬ 
tions.  M.  de  Combelaine  is  a  prudent  man,  and  he  knows  that  he  must 
take  fortune  at  its  highest  tide  now.  He  had  collected  and  placed,  in  what  he 
considered  a  very  safe  place,  a  quantity  of  documents  which  seriously  com¬ 
promised  his  very  best  friends — all  people  of  influence  and  fortune.  These 
papers  were  intended,  as  one  may  say,  to  provide  for  his  old  age.” 

The  architect  became  impatient :  “  To  the  point,  sir,  if  you  please.” 
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“  Well,  sir,  M.  de  Combelaine  no  longer  has  these  precious  documents.” 

“ Do  you  mean  those  papers  he  was  foolish  enough  to  trust  to  Flora  ?” 

*  ‘  They  have  been  stolen.  ” 

The  color  faded  from  Verdalo’s  face.  “  I  knew  that  would  happen,”  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  consternation.  “  Yes,  I  foresaw  it.  The  day  that  Flora 
Misri  first  threatened  us  with  those  papers,  I  said  to  Combelaine,  ‘  Take 
care!  Take  care!’  But  he  laughed  in  my  face.  Flora,  in  his  opinion, 
was  liis  property,  who  would  think,  feel,  and  act  according  to  his'  bidding, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her ;  but  this  is  the  end  of  it !  ” 

Ho  relapsed  into  silence,  probably  measuring  the  extent  of  his  peril ; 
then,  addressing  the  doctor,  he  said  :  “  Have  you  any  idea  who  could  have 
stolen ‘these  papers  ?  ” 

This  question  was  just  what  the  doctor  anticipated,  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  reply  would  serve  Cornevin.  “  It  is  supposed  they  were 
carried  off  by  young  Delorge.” 

“  The  son  of  General  Delorge  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  But  for  what  object  ?  ” 

“  To  prevent  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  from  marrying  M.  de  Combe¬ 
laine.” 

“  M.  Delorge  cannot  do  that,”  Verdale  replied. 

“  Who  knows  P  ” 

“  I  assure  you  that  is  impossible.  As  for  Flora,  she  won’t  enjoy  her 
treachery,  I  fancy,  without  some  alloy.  And  I  bid  you  both  good 
morning.” 

And,  thereupon  he  went  off  without  having  once  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
head  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  if  he  reproached  himself  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  waste  his  precious  time  about  such  frivolous  matters. 

“  He  is  in  a  nice  temper  !  ”  cried  Madame  Bergam,  “  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  there  will  be  a  famous  scene  between  him  and  Combelaine  :  ”  and 
at  the  thought  she  laughed  with  glee.  “The  result  will  be  Philippe’s 
release,”  6he  continued.  “  Poor  boy  !  He  is  too  stupid  to  be  a  rascal.” 

She  could  not  continue,  for  Madame  Flora  now  came  out  of  the  room 
where  she  had  taken  refuge  on  Verdale’s  arrival.  She  had  knelt  with  her 
ear  at  the  keyhole,  and  had  not  lost  one  word  of  the  conversation.  “You 
see,”  she  said  to  the  doctor,  “  you  deceived  me,  for  it  was  M.  Delorge  who 
took  the  papers,” 

“Excuse  me - ” 

“You  have  just  told  M.  Verdale  that  it  was  he  who  took  them.” 

“  No,  madame.” 

“  You  did— I  heard  you.”  • 

“  Not  precisely  ;  but  I  wished  him  to  think  so,  that  I  admit,  for  I  had 
my  reasons.  ” 

She  interrupted  him  in  a  violent  tone !  “  ’That  is  to  say,  you  betray  me, 

too,  as  all  the  others  have  done  !  ” 

To  dispute  with  a  woman,  whose  brain  is  disturbed  by  anger  and  fear, 
is  to  lose  one’s  time.  But  Dr.  Legris  had  determined  to  conquer  Madame 
Flora.  So  arming  himself,  with  patience,  he  replied  :  “  Think  of  what  you 

are  saying.  How  could  I  betray  you  P  Why  should  I  betray  you  P  For 
the  advantage  of  De  Combelaine,  who  is  our  mortal  enemy,  who  has  already 
assassinated  Raymond’s  father,  and  who  now  wishes  to  rob  him  of  the 
woman  he  loves  and  who  loves  him  P  That’s  foolish.  You  ought  to  know 
that.” 
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Whether  she  realized  it  or  not,  was  not  certain.  At  all  events,  her 
features  softened. 

“  Your  life  is  threatened  by  De  Combelaine,”  continued  the  doctor,  who 
warmed  up  to  his  work.  ‘ 1  Between  himself  and  you  there  is  a  contest 
which  will,  and  must  last,  until  one  of  you  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil.  This 
is  also  precisely  my  friend’s  situation.  So  you  and  Raymond,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  and  views  are  so  similar,  ought  to  act  together,  and  aid  each  other.” 

“That’s  true,”  murmured  Madame  Misri — “that’s  true, but - ” 

“You  complain  of  having  no  allies  and  friends.  Whose  fault  is  it? 
You  are  in  a  state  of  indecision  between  the  man  whom  you  have  every 
reason  to  fear,  and  the  man  from  whom  you  have  so  much  to  hope.  For 
Heaven’s  sake  take  one  side  or  the  other.” 

Madame  Lucy  here  spoke,  with  a  little  sneer.  “  You  are  losing  your 
time,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  the  doctor.  “Flora  will  promise  all  you  ask  ; 
and  vour  back  will  no  sooner  be  turned,  than  she  will  write  to  Combelaine 
to  tell  him  everything  and  implore  his  pardon.” 

She  did  not  believe  one  word  she  said  ;  but  she  had  reflected  a  great  deal 
during  Yerdale’s  visit,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  to  her  interest  to  declare  her¬ 
self  against  the  people  who  had  arrested  Philippe,  in  order,  as  she  believed, 
to  get  hold  of  his  millions — those  millions  respecting  which  she  had  herself 
formed  many  agreeable  plans.  Her  raillery,  she  thought,  would  be  the 
stinging  lash  which  would  decide  her  friend  ;  and  she  was  not  mistaken. 

Madame  Misri  started  up  with  blazing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes ;  and,  in 
a  tone  of  the  fiercest  hatred,  she  exclaimed :  “I  have  been  base  and  cowardly 
in  the  past,  but  that  is  gone  by  now.  So  long  as  Victor  lives  I  shall  tremble 
for  my  life.  If  I  knew  what  words  to  utter  in  order  to  send  him  to  the 
scaffold,  my  lips  Bhould  speak  them  within  the  hour.”  And  so  saying,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  the  doctor.  “  I  am  with  you,  sir — with  M.  Delorge — 
with,  my  sister.  You  may  rely  on  me.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Speak !” 

A  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  the  doctor’s  lips.  “  Before  anything 
else,”  he  began,  “  I  should  like  to  know  your  plans.” 

“  I  intend  to  leave  Paris  to  night,  sir.” 

“Leave  Paris  ?  But  where  would  you  be  any  safer  P  ” 

“  I  must  go  to  some  place  where  Combelaine  will  not  follow  me  ;  or,  rather, 
where  he  won’t  know  I  am.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  him  to  lose  all  trace  of  you — you  hope  to 
escape  from  the  spies  which  you  consider  are  now  around  you  ?” 

“  I  hope  60 ;  for  all  my  plans  are  laid,  and  my  measures  are  taken  with 
that  object.  Judge  for  yourself;  my  preparations  for  departure  are  nearly 
completed.  To  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  I  shall  send  for  a  cab  on  which  my 
luggage  will  be  placed. .  Thus  cab  will  convoy  my  dear  Lucy  and  her  maid 
Ernestine,  dressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  will  be  taken  for  me,  to  the 
Western  Railway  station,  where  Ernestine  will  procure  a  ticket  for  London, 
where  Bhe  will  await  my  orders  at  a  hotel  agreed  upon.  In  the  meantime, 
I  shall  dress  in  Ernestine’s  clothes  and  go  down  and  see  the  concierge ;  I 
shall  offer  him  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  louis,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  give  me 
the  means  of  climbing  over  the  wall  which  separates  the  court-yard  of  this 
house  from  the  next  one,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  the  Ruo  de  Suresnes. 
Will  the  concierge  refuse  ?  I  think  not.  I  shall  climb  this  wall,  and  shall 
then  be  in  the  street,  wearing  a  servant’s  costume  and  carrying  a  large 
wicker  basket.  I  shall  take  the  first  cab  I  see,  and  arrive  at  the.Montpar- 
nasse  station  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  Brest.  Thence  I  go  to  New  York 
by  &  steamer,  on  which  my  passage  is  taken  under  a  false  name,  thanks  to 
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a  passport  procured  for  me  by  M  Coutanoeau.  Once  in  America  I  shall  com¬ 
municate  'with  Ernestine,  and  have  my  trunks  sent  to  me  without  allowing 
her,  however,  to  suspect  where  I  am.  If  I  cannot  do  this,  that  is  to  say  if 
I  lose  my  trunks,  it  can’t  be  helped,  that’s  all.  Coutanceau  will  watch  over 
all  my  interests  here.  When  he  came  to  see  me  on  the  day  before  yesterday 
I  gave  him  a  full  power  of  attorney.” 

Never  did  a  woman’s  face  express  more  astonishment  and  disgust  than 
Madame  Lucy’s.  “  Do  you  mean,  Flora,”  she  cried,  “  that  you  have  arranged 
this  programme  yourself  ?” 

“  Yes,  with  Coutanceau’s  help.” 

“  And  you  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  me  !  ” 

“What  was  the  goodP  Am  I  not  sure  of  vouP  Would  you  refuse  a 
service  to  a  friend,  who  will  release  you  from  all  embarrasment,  before  she 
leaves  P” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“And  would  Ernestine  hesitate  to  go  to  London  if  I  gave  her  five  or 
six  thousand  louis  ?  ” 

“Ernestine  wonld  go  round  the  world  for  that.” 

“  You  see,  then,  that  I  have  forseen  everything,”  said  Madame  Flora. 
And  repressing  a  shiver,  she  added.  “  After  all,  it  makes  one  rather  ingen¬ 
ious  when  one  is  fighting  for  life.” 

She  was  right.  Her  plan,  moreover,  was  simple  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  conceived  to  have  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  success.  But 
in  Dr.  Legris’  eyes  itwas  totally  wrong,  for  he  meant  to  keep  Madame  Misri 
within  reach,  just  as  one  keeps  a  loaded  pistol.  “  And  so  madame,”  he  said, 
“  you  would  desert  us  at  a  most  critical  moment  P  ” 

“  I  would,  indeed.” 

“  Is  this  very — generous  P  ” 

“Perhaps  not,”  answered  Madame  Flora,  with  the  oynical  frankness 
imparted  by  fear ;  “  but,  after  all,  in  this  world,  every  one  for  oneself.  I 
can’t  live  here ;  Combelaine  told  me  that  he  had  doomed  me,  and  I  know  very 
well  what  that  means,  for  I  have  heard  him  use  that  expression  of  three 
persons,  and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were  carried  to  the  cemetery.” 

The  doctor  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  so  he  ceased  to  argue  the 
point.  “  Go,  then,  dear  madame,”  he  said ;  “  only  I - ” 

“Only  what?” 

“Only  that  I  believe  Paris  to  be  the  only  city  where  you  can  live  in 
security.  Here  you  might  escape  De  Combelaine’s  spies,  who  will  follow 
Ernestine,  to  be  sure,  when  they  take  her  for  you  ;  but  in  twenty-four  hours 
they  will  have  discovered  their  error,  and  before  two  days  are  over  they  will 
be  on  your  track.  When  you  arrive  in  America  one  of  Combelaine’s  agents 
who  has  been  warned  by  cable,  will  be  at  the  docks. 

Poor  Flora  grew  deadly  pale.  “Oh  !  ”  she  said,  faintly. 

Sure  of  having  touched  her  now,  the  doctor  went  on  coldly :  “  America 

is  a  great  and  powerful  land,  but  the  people  are  peculiar.  They  respect 
liberty,  even  to  excess.  They  would  never  tolerate  such  a  police  as  ours, 
whose  paternal  solicitude  is  carried  to  excess.” 

“  You  mean,  then - ” 

“  I  mean  that  if  I  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy,  I  should  try 
and  induce  him  to  go  to  America.” 

Resolved  to  serve  Dr.  Legris’,  cause,  Madame  Lucy  now  interfered. 
“Ah!  dear  Flora,”  she  cried,  “listen  to  Valentin.  Don’t  go  to  that  horri¬ 
ble  country.  ” 
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Madame  Misri’ s  pale  face  was  expressive  of  perplexity.  “  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do,  then  ?  ”  she  asked  the  doctor. 

‘  ‘  Remain  in  Paris.’  ’ 

“  But  I  should  die  of  fear  and - ” 

Legris  interrupted  her.  “  I  don’t  advise  you  to  remain  here  openly.” 

“Ah!” 

“I  will  agree  to  hide  you.” 

“Alas !  and  how  ?” 

“In  the  mose  simple  way.  Execute  your  plan  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  excellent.  Ernestine  will  go  to  London,  and  you,  dear 
madame,  will  climb  your  wall.  Only,  instead  of  taking  the  first  cab  you 
meet  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes,  you  will  go  straight  to  a  vehicle  where  a  friend 
is  waiting  for  you.  This  friend,  who  is  wise  and  prudent,  will  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  safe  retreat  for  you,  he  will  take  you  there,  and  you  can  wait  the 
progress  of  events  patiently.” 

“  And  you  think - ” 

“I  think  nothing — I  am  certain  that  this  would  be  far  better.” 

Madame  Misri  reflected,  “  But  where,”  she  said  ;  “ami  to  find  a  de¬ 
voted  friend  P” 

“  You  have  me,  madame,  and  I  am  ready  to  save  you.” 

“Ah  l Flora,  were  I  in  your  place  I  shouldn’t  hesitate,”  said  Madame 
Lucy. 

However,  Madame  Misri  continued  to  weep  silently,  and  the  doctor  was 
arming  himself  with  new  arguments,  when  all  at  once  she  exclaimed :  “  Well, 
you  may  expect  me  to-night  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes.” 

“  This  evening !  no ;  for  I  wish  to  prepare  a  place  of  safety  for  you.  You 
had  better  say  to-morrow.” 

But  she  was  firm.  “  No ;  to-night— and  now,  the  hour  ?  ” 

“  I  will  be  in  a  cab  at  eight  o’clock,  opposite  number  20.  So  that  you 
may  run  no  risk  of  a  mistake,  the  comer  of  a  white  handkerchief  will  hang 
out  of  the  window  of  the  cab.” 

“  It  is  understood  then,  sir,  that  I  confide  myself  entirely  to  you  P  ” 

“  You  shall  never  have  occasion  to  repent  of  your  confidence,  I  swear  it 
to  you,  madame.” 

When  Dr.  Legris  retired  shortly  afterwards,  Madame  Lucy  went  to  the 
door  with  him,  and  on  reaching  the  ante-room  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
“And  so,”  she  said,  “  it  was  not  for  me  that  you  came.” 

“  I  admit  it,”  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

She  sighed,  and  in  a  husky  voice  she  said,  “  You  have  forgotten  me, 

thenp  and  yet - ”  He  did  not  reply.  “All  right,”  she  said;  “it  is 

better  as  it  is — particularly  for  you.  But  we  remain  friends,  do  we  not  ? 
You  see  that  my  sympathies  are  on  your  side.  Adieu  1  ” 


III. 


As  he  went  down  the  stairs  Dr.  Legris  said  to  himself* 

“  Yes — it  is  indeed  better  for  me  !  ” 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  surprise  that  he  found  his  heart  so 
light  and  untroubled.  It  was,  indeed,  all  over.  He  had  been  totally 
unmoved  by  the  voice  and  the  eyes  of  Madame  Lucy.  His  only  sensation 
had  been  a  sort  of  shame  that  he  had  ever  loved  her.  The  prism  was  broken, 
epd  he  saw  her  as  she  really  was— beautiful,  to  be  sure,  but  silly,  common- 
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place  and  vulgar — perverse,  heartless  and  unscrupulous.  “  And  this  is  the 
end,”  he  said,  “  of  a  passion  which  I  believed  would  be  life-long.” 

But  it  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  hour  to  philosophise,  and  as  he  could 
see  no  cabs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  hurried  off  on  foot,  eagerly  anticipating 
the  effect  of  the  good  news  he  was  tubing  to  Raymond.  He  knew  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  tell,  and  he  felt  that  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Madame 
Bergam  would  be  enormous.  He  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  no 
one  but  Laurent  Comevin  could  have  carried  away  Flora’s  papers,  and  he 
said  to  himself  that  a  man  possessing  such  weapons  should  be  invincible. 
Then  was  it  not  a  wise  plan  to  induce  Madame  Misri  to  remain  in  Paris  ?  It 
certainly  was ;  but  still  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  keep  his  promise 
to  find  a  safe  retreat  for  her. 

He  remembered  among  his  clients,  however,  the  widow  of  an  officer  of 
engineers,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  one  of  those  services  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  This  woman  was  past  middle  age,  intelligent  and  energetic, 
and  lived  in  a  little  house  at  Batignolles.  It  was  there  he  decided  to  take 
Madame  Misri,  feeling  certain  that  no  person  would  ever  go  there  to  look  for 
her.  And  the  widow  was  precisely  the  person  to  sustain,  encourage,  and 
forbid  imprudence  on  the  part  of  a  woman  like  Flora. 

As  deeply  interested  as  if  he  were  pursuing  his  own  affairs  rather  than 
those  of  a  friend  of  a  fortnight’s  standing,  M.  Legris  followed  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  Rue  Blanche.  Just  as  he  passed  the  Rue  Moncey  he  heard 
himself  called  by  name.  “Dr.  Legris!  doctor!” 

It  was  old  Krauss  who  came  towards  him  with  despairing  gestures. 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Legris. 

“A  great  misfortune,”  answered  the  old  soldier.  “M.  Raymond  was 
dressing  to  go  out  after  breakfast  when  a  gentleman  called  to  see  him.  I 
have  seen  this  gentleman  before — that  is,  he  has  been  at  the  house.  He 
looked  pale  and  frightened.  I  showed  him  into  my  master’s  study,  but  he 
did  not  stay  more  than  five  minutes,  and  then  went  away  in  great  haste. 
Monsieur  Raymond  next  told  his  mother  and  me  that  a  secret  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  discovered ;  that  the  lists  of  members 
were  seized,  and  many  members  already  arrested.  Oh  !  sir,  what  a  woman 
my  mistress  is  !  She  didn’t  lose  time  in  lamenting,  but  simply  said,  ‘  Very 
well ;  you  must  fly.  Conceal  yourself  in  Belgium.  Fortunately  I  have 
three  or  four  thousand  francs  on  hand.  -Take  them,  and  go  at  once.’  ” 

“And  he  has  gone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  but  before  he  left  he  bade  me  search  for  you,  and  prevent  you 
from  going  near  the  house,  which  is  watched.  I  was  to  tell  you  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  you.  and  would  wait  at  the  cafd  where  you  took  such 
good  care  of  him — the  Oaf 3  de  Pdricles.” 

Dr.  Legris  had  predicted  all  this,  and  it  needed  but  small  foresight  to  do 
so,  inasmuch  as  this  complication  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  forged 
summons  sent  to  Raymond  as  coming  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Justice.  Having  a  weapon  ready  at  hand,  De  Combelaine  used  it.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  simple.  The  only  thing  singular  about  the  transaction 
was  that  this  blow  had  been  so  long  in  coming.  Why  had  Raymond  not 
been  arrested  at  the  outset  ? 

“  I  really  cannot  understand  that,”  muttered  M.  Legris. 

“That  is  precisely  what  M.  Raymond  said  when  he  left  the  house,” 
Krauss  replied. 

“  How  long  ago  was  that  P” 

“  About  an  hour.  You  will  go  and  meet  him  at  once,  will  you  not,  si?  f  '* 
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“Yes,  at  once.” 

The  old  soldier’s  voice  trembled.  “  Then  tell  him,  I  beg  of  you,  to  keep 
his  eyes  open.  Tell  him  to  distrust  his  own  shadow.  With  cowards  and 
assassins  there’s  no  disgrace  in  being  prudent.” 

“You  may  rely  on  me,  my  goodKrauss,”  answered  the  doctor.  And  after 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  faithful  servant,  he,  instead  of  following  the  Rue 
Blanche,  turned  into  the  Rue  Boursault,  in  order  to  reach  the  outer  boulevard 
more  quickly. 

He  hurried  along  with  considerable  apprehension.  Might  not  Raymond 
be  arrested  already  ?  ‘  ‘  What  utter  folly  !  ”  he  muttered,  “  to  appoint  such 
a  well-known  place  to  meet  me  as  the  Cafe  de  Pericles,  which  is  known,  too, 
as  a  place  where  he  often  goes.” 

However,  he  reached  the  cafe,  which,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  was  quiet 
and  almost  deserted.  Three  persons  were  there — two  artists,  who  were 
playing  at  billiards,  and  the  journalist  Peyrolas,  who,  seated  at  a  table,  with 
his  ink-bottle  beside  him,  wrote  on  in  a  sort  of  rage.  “  No  Raymond !  ”  said 
the  doctor  to  himself,  turning  pale. 

Softly  as  he  entered,  the  furious  journalist  looked  up.  “Doctor,”  he 
cried,  “  come  here !  ”  And  as  the  doctor  meekly  obeyed,  the  journalist  con¬ 
tinued — “  I  have  written  two  articles  which  will  make  a  great  stir.  I  risk 
having  the  paper  suppressed.  I.  know  it,  and  my  liberty  is  at  stake  ;  but 
no  matter !  I  shall  have  at  least  the  consciousness  of  having  raised  my  voice 
when  fear  closed  all  other  lips !  ” 

“But  what  has  gone  wrong?”  asked  Dr.  Legris,  in  an  absent  sort  of 
way. 

“The  journals  announce  the  discovery  of  a  grand  conspiracy.” 

Legris  started.  “  Does  it  concern  the  Friends  of  Justice  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.  There  have  been  fifty  arrests  already,  while  to-morrow  there 
will  be  a  thousand.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  five  hundred  citizens  will 
be  sent  to  Cayenne,  under  the  fallacious  pretext  that  they  have  attempted  to 
disturb  order  and  peace.  Do  you  know,  doctor,  what  I  have  written,  and 
what  I  intend  to  print  ?  ”  He  struck  his  breast  as  he  spoke.  “  I  intend,” 
he  cried,  “to  prove  that  this  plot  never  existed — that  there  has  never  been 
any  Buch  society,  that  it  is  the  grossest  invention  of  the  police,  an  abject 
machination,  and  an  ignoble  trap.” 

The  doctor  was  on  thorns.  “  I  must  leave  you,”  he  said,  to  the  foaming 
penman,  who,  however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

“  One  moment.  I  have  kept  the  beat  till  the  end.  Have  you  heard 
nothing  of  yesterday’s  scandal  ?  ” 

“  What  scandal  P  ” 

“  Ah  !  doctor,  what  hospital  do  you  come  from  P  Are  you  really  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  de  Maillefert,  a  real  Iona  jfrde  duke,  has  been 
arrested?” 

Although  he  wrote  the  hottest,  maddest  articles,  M.  Peyrolas  had  certain 
qualities  which  made  him  valuable  in  his  line.  His  facts  were  usually 
authentic,  as  Legris  was  well  aware.  So  he  controlled  every  sign  of  anxiety, 
and  quietly  asked  :  “  Have  you  the  details  ?  ” 

The  journalist  threw  back  his  head  haughtily.  “  Who  should  have  them 
but  me?  I  have  pumped  the  concierge  at  the  Maillefort  mansion,  the  con¬ 
cierge  at  the  house  where  a  certain  actress  resides,  two  employes  of  the  Rural 
Bank  Company,  and  the  cashier  at  Verdale’s.  I  can  even  give  you  the  menu 
of  the  duke’s  dinner  in  prison.” 

“  I  assure  you  that  I  don’t  care  for  it,”  protested  the  doctor.  “  I  simply 
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wished  to  know  how  a  nobleman  like  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  could  be  mixed 
up  with  these  rascally  financial  operations.” 

Peyrolas  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar  with  an  air  of  importance.  “  Really, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple,  ’  *  he  said,  “  for  a  year  or  two  the  duke  has  traded 
on  his  ancestors.  He  was  well  known  at  the  Bourse.  "Whoever  wanted  a 
high-sounding  name  on  a  prospectus  knew  where  to  find  one,  but  they  had 
to  pay  for  it,  as  they  would  for  any  article  of  merchandize.  After  breathing 
the  fumes  of  all  these  financial  cook-shops,  our  young  friend  took  a  notion 
of  putting  his  own  hand  to  the  sauce.  So  one  fine  morning  he  joined  a  com¬ 
pany,  organized  by  a  cunning  rascal  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  of,  a 
certain  Baron  Yerdale,  who  is  about  as  much  of  a  baron  as  that  waiter  is  in 
the  corner.” 

Dr.  Legris  expected  to  hear  this  name.  “  And  then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Then,  when  De  Maillefert  saw  that  the  strong-box  was  pretty  full,  he 
said  to  himself,  ‘  This  money  ought  to  belong  to  me  ’ — and,  to  be  brief, 
he  employed  these  funds  precisely  as  he  might  have  done  had  they  been 
his  own.”  r 

“  But  how  was  the  discovery  made  ?  ” 

“  In  pretty  much  the  same  style,  I  fancy,  as  all  thefts  are  discovered. 
Verdale  cried  out,  *  Where  is  the  money  ?  ’  and  as  the  duke  was  the  only 
person  who  could  possibly  have  taken  it,  he  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
young  nobleman.” 

To  reconcile  this  statement  and  Yerdale’ s  surprise  at  Madame  Lucy’s 
was  difficult.  “  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say,  my  dear  Peyrolas  ?  ”  asked 
the  doctor. 

“Sure?  I  tell  you  I  have  interviewed  Verdale’s  cashier,  and  have  my 
information  from  him.” 

“  And  haven’t  you  heard  that  De  Combelaine  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair  ?  ” 

The  journalist  seemed  much  astonished.  “ De  Combelaine!  ”  he  repeated. 

“  No,  I  haven’t  heard  his  name,  and  I  really  don’t  see - ”  But  he  cnecked 

himself,  and  then  vehemently  exclaimed  :  ‘‘You  are  right,  doctor ;  Combe¬ 
laine  is  about  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.  Not  a  week  ago,  I  myself 
wrote  an  artiole  on  the  deterioration  of  the  national  character — stating  that 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France  was  about  to  give  their  daughter  to  a 
miserable  adventurer,  without  either  money  or  honour.” 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  roared,  and  Adonis,  the  waiter,  awoke  with  a  start. 
Recognizing  the  doctor,  he  rose  with  a  cheerful  “  good -morning.”  and  then, 
drawing  M.  Legris  aside,  he  explained  that  Raymond  was  waiting  for  him 
in  a  small  room  up -stairs. 

Hastily  deserting  the  journalist,  who  seemed  quite  shocked  at  his  abrupt¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Legris  was  up-stairs  in  three  seconds.  Raymond  was  smoking  a 
cigar  beside  a  table  on  which  stood  an  untouched  glass  of  beer. 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  docter,  utterly  exasperated,  “  you  sit  here  calm  and 
comfortable,  and  yet  you  know  the  police  to  be  at  your  heels.  Come  with 
me — this  house  has  a  rear  door  that  I  know  of.” 

But  Raymond  did  not  move.  “Oh!  there  is  no  hurry,”  he  said  in  a 
strange  sort  of  way. 

“  No  hurry !  But  do  you  not  know  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least  of 
your  friends  are  already  arrested  ?  ” 

“  It  is  because  I  know  it,  that  I  am  not  alarmed.” 

“Oh!  Come  now!” 

“  Permit  me  to  explain.  Don’t  you  think  it  strange  that  I  was  hot  the 
first  one  arrested,  when  in  reality  the  expedition  was  directed  against  me  ?  ” 
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“  Very  strange,  and  so  I  said  to  Krauss.” 

“  I  did  not  think  of  it  until  this  morning,  when  a  member  of  the  society 
came  to  me  and  said :  ‘  All  is  discovered — fly !  ’ 

“  I  did  fly,  but  I  reflected  later.  The  police  are  not  such  fools.  If  I  were 
warned,  it  was  because  they  intended  me  to  be.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  imprison  me.” 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow - ” 

“Wait  a  moment ;  let  me  show  you.  Would  my  arrest  rid  De  Combe-  . 
laine  and  his  honourable  associates  of  me  ?  By  no  means  ?  It  would  expose 
them,  on  the  contrary  to  most  dangerous  revelations.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  induced  me  to  fly  to  Belgium,  I  should  leave  the  field  clear,  and 
they  would  be  quiet  to  do  as  they  pleased.” 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  forehead.  “  Ah !  ”  he  muttered,  “  I  did  not  think 
of  that.” 

“Let  me  finish.  Combelaine,  undoubtedly,  supposes  me  to  be  the  person 
who  carried  off  his  papers.  Of  course,  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  hav<^ 
them  about  me,  so  that  was  why  he  set  his  banditti  upon  me  at  once.  They 
would  attack  me  again  at  their  very  first  opportunity.  But  a  conspirator 
who  is  obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed  is  about  the  least  dangerous  enemy 
a  man  can  have,  and  one  that  he  will  find  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of.  Let  him 
be  found  some  morning  dead  in  the  gutter,  with  a  dagger  in  his  breast,  and 
no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  any  inquiry.” 

He  expressed  himself  with  such  cold  indifference  that  the  doctor  was 
struck  by  it.  “  What  a  tone  you  speak  in !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  say  it  simply  like  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  or  dread  in  life  would 
be  likely  to  say  it.  It  would  be  a  great  favour,  on  M.  de  Combelaine’s  part, 
if  he  would  have  me  assassinated.” 

Legris  was  confounded.  “  I  wish,”  he  said,  “  you  wouldn’t  talk  in  that 
way.  When  I  left  you  yesterday  you  were  fftll  of  hope.” 

Reymond’s  eyes  flashed.  “Haven’t  you  noticed,”  he  said,  “  that  I  have, 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ?  ”  As  he 
spoke  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  on  the  table.  “  I  received 
this  note  this  morning,”  he  continued.  “  Read  it,  and  you  will  understand 
my  present  mood.” 

It  was  a  letter  from  Simone.  “  So  prayers,  tears,  and  supplications  are 
useless,”  she  wrote  “You  act,  you  have  acted,  and  all  is  lost.  My  sacri¬ 
fice — the  saddest  which  a  woman  can  ever  make — is  rendered  useless.  I 
shall  have  given  my  life  for  nothing.  I  shall  not  have  saved  the  honour  of 
the  house  and  the  name  which  my  father  so  prized,  and  which  will  now  be 
for  ever  blasted.  And  it  is  you  who  have  done  this  ! — you  who  claim  to  be 
my  best,  my  only  friend !  So  isn’t  your  love  the  most  selfish  of  passions  ? 
Do  not  try  to  write  to  me  and  excuse  yourself.  Never  again  will  my  lips 

S  renounce  your  name,  while  God  allows  me  to  live  on  earth.  As  for  the  few 
ays  which  remain  to  me  I  shall  spend  them  in  tearing  from  my  heart  a 
love  which  now  fills  me  with  horror.  Rejoice  at  your  work,  and,  if  you 
can,  forget 

“Simone  de  Maillefebt.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  P  ”  asked  Raymond,  bitterly,  as  Dr.  Legris 
laid  down  the  letter. 

“This  letter,”  was  the  reply,  “is  the  result  of  yesterday’s  events.” 

“I  don’t  see  that.” 

“You  will  see  it  when  I  tell  you  that  Philippe  is  in  prison,  acc»sed 
embezzlement.”  > 
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As  in  a  vision  Raymond  at  once  recalled  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefert 
as  he  had  seen  him  one  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  pale,  undecided, 
and  agitated,  between  Verdale  and  Combelaine.  “  It  is  abominable  !  ”  he 
cried.  “  Philippe  is  a  fool,  and  selfish  to  a  degree,  but  he  is  incapable  of 
crime.” 

“  So  Madame  Bergam  says.” 

“He  is  the  victim  of  some  diabolical  conspiracy !  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  almost  prove  it.” 

Raymond’s  colour  rose,  and  he  answered  eagerly :  “  All  is  not  lost, 
then!” 

Dr.  Legris  smiled.  “  I  feel  certain,”  he  replied,  “  that  our  triumph  is  at 
hand,  for  I  am  positive  that  Laurent  Cornevin  keeps  in  the  background,  and 
strikes  these  blows  from  out  of  the  shade.  Listen  to  what  I  have  done 
to-day.” 

He  then  rapidly  related  his  visit  to  Madame  Bergam,  mentioning  the 
appearance  of  G-rollet,  and  M.  Verdale,  the  latter’s  treatment  of  Madame 
Lucy,  and  what  he  said  to  her,  and,  finally,  the  story  of  the  duke’s  arrest,  as 
he  had  heard  it  from  Peyrolas.” 

Raymond  was  stunned.  “Yes,”  he  said  at  last,  “light  is  breaking.  But 
will  Simone  retract  her  words  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  we  save  her  brother.” 

“  Alas  !  what  can  we  do  for  him  ?  ” 

“  Who  can  tell  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  discord  is  in  your  enemies* 
camp  ?  for  it  was  not  Verdale  who  denounced  the  duke — that’s  clear.  It  was 
Combelaine.  Verdale  wished  to  confine  himself  to  threats,  but  Combelaine 
has  gone  on  ahead,  and  carried  the  threats  into  execution.  Now  we  must 
find  some  one  who  has  influence  over  Verdale.  Who  could  that  be  ?  Have 
we  any  such  person  near  us  ?  Yes ;  for  one  day  when  you  wanted  to  call 
Combelaine  out,  Verdale  and  Roberjot  met,  by  accident,  in  your  presence. 
What  happened  then  f  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Verdale,  on  seeing  Roberjot, 
became  as  white  as  linen,  although  naturally  so  red,  and  humble  even  to 
servility,  although  usually  so  arrogant  ?  This  shows  that  there  is  some 
secret  between  them.  Come — we  will  go  and  see  Roberjot.” 

Nothing  was  more  trying  to  Raymond  than  this  step.  Nothing  was 
more  humiliating  than  to  confess  to  Roberjot,  now  that  he  needed  his  help, 
all  that  he  had  so  long  concealed  from  him.  But  as  M.  Roberjot  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  could  turn  in  his  extremity,  he  was  forced  to 
submit.  “  Let  us  go,”  he  said,  after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment.  “I  shall 
be  followed,  I  know ;  but  what  does  that  matter,  since  I  am  certain  they 
won’t  arrest  me  ?  It  will  be  time  to-night  to  decide  how  to  throw  them  off 
the  track.” 

Roberjot  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  his  servant  told  him  that 
M.  Delorge  was  there  and  wished  to  see  him.  “Show  him  in!  ”  cried  the 
lawyer,  and  he  darted  to  meet  his  young  friend  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand. 
“Is  it  you?”  he  said;  “your  mother  thinks  you  far  on  your  way  to 
Belgium.  Have  you  lost  your  head,  or  do  you  prefer  incarceration  to 
liberty?” 

“I  believe  myself  to  be  running  no  possible  danger,”  answered 
Raymond  ;  “  and  when  I  have  made  you  master  of  the  whole  affair,  you  will 
understand  my  conduct.”  He  moved  aside  as  he  said  this,  and  added,  “  My 
friend,  Dr.  Legris,  and  I  have  come  to  you  for  advice  and  assistance.” 

Roberjot  did  not  seem  particularly  charmed  by  this  preamble  —nor  by 
the  presenoe  of  this  stranger  whom  he  had  not  seen  at  first.  But  putting  is 
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g<Jod  face  on  the  matter,  he  invited  the  two  friends  into  the  dining-room. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Dr.  Legris  opened  his  batteries,  and  told 
Roberjot  precisely  in  what  position  Raymond  stood,  and  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

So  interested  was  the  lawyer  that  he  forgot  to  eat.  Prom  time  to  time 
he  exclaimed :  “  Ah !  yes,  I  see.  Now  I  understand  this  young  man’s  low 

spirits.” 

But  when  the  doctor  got  as  far  as  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  de  Maillefert, 
and  at  the  part  probably  played  in  it  by  Verdale,  the  lawyer  exclaimed : 
“Raymond  !  Raymond  !  You  simpleton,  if  you  had  only  trusted  me.”  And 
his  brow  grew  dark.  “  Unfortunately,”  he  continued,  “  what  I  could  have 
done  three  months  ago  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  to-day.  Raymond,  do  you 
remember  that  visit  you  paid  me  when  you  first  came  back  to  Paris  ?  Do 
you  remember  that  Verdale’s  son  came  in  ?  He  never  acknowledged  it,  nor 
did  I  allow  him  to  think  I  suspected  it,  but  I  am  convinced  now,  as  I  was 
then,  that  it  was  his  worthy  father  who  sent  him  to  me.  Do  you  know  what 
he  came  for  ?  It  was  to  implore  me  to  give  him  a  letter  which  I  possessed — 
only  ten  lines  long,  but  which  made  Verdale  my  abject  slave.  The  young 
man  expressed  himself  in  words  which  seemed  to  spring  straight  from  his 
heart,  and  a  noble  one  too.  He  touched  me  and  — 

“  And  what  P  ”  breathlessly  asked  the  doctor. 

“  And  I  gave  him  the  letter !  ” 

Roberjot  started  up  with  such  violence  that  the  table  was  nearly  over¬ 
turned.  “  All  is  not  lost,”  he  cried  ;  “  no,  I  possess  a  weapon  that  my  good 
friend  Verdale  does  not  even  suspect.  Decidedly  there  is  a  Providence 
which  watches  over  honest  people.” 

Raymond  and  the  doctor  would  have  liked  to  have  had  him  explain  him¬ 
self  more  clearly,  but,  to  all  their  questions,  he  would  only  say  :  “  Patience ! 
I  don’t  want  you  to  be  disappointed  again.  I  hope,  but  I  am  not  by  any 
means  sure  of  my  facts.  Everything  depends  on  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
a  stock  broker  in  1852.” 

He  then  rang  for  his  servant,  had  plates  laid  for  Raymond  and  the 
doctor,  and  insisted  on  their  sharing  his  meal.  At  eight  o’clock  the  three 
men  left  table,  and,  entering  a  cab,  they  drove  to  the  Rue  Taitbout,  where 
Roberjot’s  old  friend  resided.  The  lawyer  went  into  the  house  alone,  but 
he  did  not  remain  there  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  when  he  came  out  his 
face  was  radiant.  “Victory  !  ”  he  cried  to  the  two  young  men.  “We  will 
now  see  Verdale.  Driver — to  No.  72  Avenue  d’Antin?”  he  added,  “and 
drive  sharp.” 

XV. 

It  was  in  the  Avenue  d’Antin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  that 
Verdale,  the  millionaire,  now  resided.  He  had  built  the  palace  of  his 
dreams,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  plans  which  had  grown  musty  in  his 
portfolio  in  the  days  when  he  was  “  unappreciated.”  Any  one  who  glanced 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  one  mass  of  ornamentation  and  sculpture,  would 
have  immediately  said  :  “  There  lives  a  parvenu  !  ” 

Nine  o'clock  had  just  struck  when  the  cab  conveying  Roberjot,  Ray- 
mond,  and  Dr.  Legris  drew  up  before  the  door. 

“  The  baron  is  certainly  at  home,”  answered  the  porter,  “  but  I  doubt  if 
he  will  receive  you.  Apply  to  one  of  those  footmen.” 
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There  were  several  lacqueys,  in  a  most  brilliant  livery,  lounging  about 
the  vestibule,  and  one  of  them  said  that  his  master  was  very  much  occupied 
but  would  perhaps  see  them  if  they  would  wait  and  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  him.  They  did  follow  him,  and  he  led  them  up  a  stately  marble 
staircase,  and  after  conducting  them  through  several  magnificently 
furnished  reception-rooms,  ushered  them  into  a  small  apartment,  hung  with 
green  velvet  and  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  “Please  be  seated,”  said  the 
servant,  “  and  as  soon  as  my  master  is  disengaged  he  will  send  here  and  tell 
you  so.” 

Roberjot  frowned — all  this  ceremony  annoyed  him.  “  If  Verdale  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  him,”  he  muttered,  “  he  would  not  keep  us  kicking 
our  heels  in  this  way.” 

A  bright  light  came  from  under  one  of  the  velvet  door  hangings.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  door  behind  was  open,  and  some  one  had  just  entered  the  next 
room.  “  That  is  probably  the  dear  baron’s  study,”  thought  the  doctor.  And 
as  if  to  emphasize  this  supposition,  a  sharp  commanding  ring  was  heard,  and 
as  soon  as  steps  were  heard  on  the  parquetry,  some  one  asked,  imperiously  : 
“  Where  is  the  chevalier  ?” 

“With  Madame  la  Baronne,”  answered  a  humble  voice. 

“  Go  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.” 

Roberjot  leaned  toward  the  doctor.  “  That  is  Verdale’s  voice,”  he  said. 

A  silence  of  three  or  four  minutes  ensued.  Then  a  door  opened  and 
shut,  and  the  voice  which  Roberjot  had  said  was  that  of  his  old  companion, 
was  heard  again.  “  You  know  why  I  sent  for  you,  chevalier  ?  ” 

“  I  suspeot  the  reason,  my  dear  father,”  answered  a  full,  well-modulated 
voice. 

“Iam  extremely  displeased.” 

“  And  I  am  far  from  satisfied.” 

Roberjot  smiled.  Now  that  he  knew  it  was  father  and  son  in  the  next 
room,  he  found  infinite  amusement  in  hearing  Verdale  address  his  son  in  all 
seriousness  as  the  “  chevalier.’’ 

“  Ah !  you  are  not  satisfied  ?  ”  replied  Verdale  in  a  tone  of  intense 
irritation. 

“  I  am  not,  indeed,  sir.” 

“And  why?” 

“  Because  if  I  am  not  on  my  guard  you  will  end  by  making  me  utterly 
ridiculous.” 

“  I  make  you  ridiculous  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  how,  if  you  please,  how  ?  ” 

“  By  persisting  in  calling  me  by  the  title  of  chevalier,  to  whioh  I  have  no 
possible,  right.  You,  my  dear  father — you  assume  the  title  of  baron ;  I 
deplore  it,  but  I  cannot  prevent  it.  But,  now,  that  you  are  trying  to  impose 
on  me  this  ridiculous  appellation  of  *  chevalier,’  I  desire  to  inform  you  that 
I  will  not  bear  it.  And  every  time  that  in  your  notes  of  invitation  you  call 
me  the  Chevalier  Verdale,  I  will  do  precisely  what  I  did  yesterday  :  I  will 
send  notes  everywhere,  saying  that  the  word  chevalier  was  a  printer’s 
blunder.” 

Raymond,  Legris,  and  the  lawyer  looked  at  each  other  in  considerable 
astonishment. 

“  My  son,  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  extremely  philosophical,”  exclaimed 
Verdale,  who  was  evidently  losing  his  temper. 

“  I  try  to  be,”  answered  the  young  man. 
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"And  you  are  a  democrat,  too,  of  course  ?'** 

“  In  a  way,  I  am.” 

The  architect  stamped  his  foot.  “  You  are  proud  of  our  origin  P  ”  he 
asked,  sneeringly. 

"And  why  not?  Our  ancestors  were  honest  people,  and  that  is  all  I 
care  about.  But  if  I  had  your  ideas,  father,  and  really  wished  people  to 
forget  my  origin,  I  should  not  do  my  best  to  remind  them  of  it.  As  long  as 
you  were  only  Verdale,  nobody  cared,  or  asked,  whence  you  oame  or  your 
parents  either ;  but  the  very  day  you  placed  "  baron  ”  on  your  visiting  card 
they  took  pains  to  ask  who  your  father  was.  Then  they  went  further,  and 
they  discovered  what  ?  That  my  grandmother — your  mother — sold  fish  at 
the  central  markets." 

"  Lucien !  ” 

"  Its  useless  to  deny  it.  I  know  twenty  persons  whom  she  always  served ; 
besides  our  name  is  still  on  a  sign  there.  Go  yourself  and  you  can  see  it, 
‘  Binjard,  successor  to  Verdale.’  ’’ 

“  But  no  one  would  ever  have  known  this  but  for  you  j,  you  shouted  it 
from  the  house  tops.” 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  boasted  of  it,  as  it  were,  so  that  I  might  not  be  laughed 
at.  Dining  with  my  friends,  if  I  said,  ‘  Give  me  some  of  that  fish  ;  I  know 
when  fish  is  good,  for  my  grandmother  used  to  sell  it  ’ — no  one  laughed  at 
me ;  I  was  not  ridiculous.  But  what  should  I  be  if  some  one  maliciously 
remarked ;  ‘  Have  some  fish,  chevalier  ?  you  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  it.'  ” 

Verdale  interrupted  his  son  with  a  terrible  oath.  “  You  are  making  a 
great  mistake,”  he  cried. 

"  And  how  P  ” 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  oppose  me  in  this  way.  You  have  your  own  opinion,  so 
be  it ;  then  have  courage  too.  If  you  reject  the  title,  be  brave  enough  to  reject 
the  fortune  which  I  place  at  your  disposal — the  one  was  to  sustain  the  other." 

“  My  dear  father  !  " 

"  Select  a  profession — earn  your  own  bread,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
right  to  your  ideas  and  opinions.  Until  then - ” 

“  But  you  know  that  it  is  your  own  fault  if  I  have  not  done  so  long  ago. 
You  know  that  in  remaining  with  you,  under  your  roof,  I  have  only  yielded 
to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  my  mother.  You  know,  too,  that  I  don’t 
spend  the  fifth  part  of  the  income  which  your  generosity  has  placed  at  my 
disposal." 

*  ‘  Say  then — as  you  are  so  near  it — that  if  I  were  to  die,  you  would  reject 
the  fortune  I  should  leave  behind  me." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  evinced  considerable 
agitation,  the  young  man  slowly  replied:  "  I  would  not  accept  it !" 

The  situation  was  a  most  awkward  one  for  our  three  friends— for  it  was 
evident  that  their  presence  in  the  little  room  was  quite  unsuspected.  ‘  ‘  Are  we 
to  descend  to  this  degradation  P  ”  muttered  Raymond — "  are  we  to  steal  the 
seorets  of  these'  people  ?  " 

"We  should  have  some  fine  ones,”  murmured  the  dootor. 

But  Raymond’s  decision  was  taken  and  he  calmly  overturned  a  heavy  chair. 
“  They  will  hear  that,  I  fancy !  ”  he  said,  aloud. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  heavy,  velvet  door  curtain,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  rooms,  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  intelligent  head  and  face  of 
the  younger  Verdale  appeared.  He  seemed  utterly  stupefied  at  the  sight  of 
these  three  men,  and  more  stupefied  still  when  he  recognized  the  lawyer, 
"Monsieur  Roberjot  l"  he  cried. 
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At  this  name  his  father  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
speak.  His  eyes  wandered  from  has  old  friend  to  Raymond  Delorge  and  then 
to  Dr.  Legris  ;  in  whom  he  recognized  the  person  he  had  seen  at  Madame 
Lucy  Bergam’s.  “  How  long  have  you  been  here,  gentlemen  F  ”  he  asked 
at  last. 

“About  twenty  minutes/''  replied  the  dootor,  in  the  most  urbane 
manner. 

An  oath  betrayed  the  architect’s  indignation.  “  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  my  servants  behave!”  he  cried.  “This  is  the  way  they  attend  to 
their  duties !  ” 

He  rushed  to  the  bell-rope,  and  pulled  it  with  such  frantic  vehemence 
that  it  came  off  in  his  hand.  All  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  poured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  servants. 

“  Who  opened  the  door  to  these  gentlemen  ?  ”  asked  Verdale,  in  a  most 
threatening  tone. 

“  It  was  I,  sir - ”  replied  one  of  the  footmen,  piteously. 

“  Did  you  not  ask  for  their  cards  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Then,  why  did  you  not  bring  them  to  me  P  ” 

“  Because  you  were  engaged,  sir.” 

“  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  show  visitors  into  one  of  the  rooms 
without  informing  me  ?  ” 

“  But,  sir - ” 

*  ‘  That  will  do.  You  are  no  longer  in  my  service.  You  will  receive  a 
month’s  wages  and  leave  the  house  to-morrow  morning.” 

Verdale  was  purple  with  rage.  He  gesticulated  and  shouted  and  went 
on  like  a  madman.  Roberjot,  who  knew  him  well,  watched  him  calmly,  and 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  his  anger  was  feigned,  and  that  the  whole  scene 
was  a  little  comedy  enacted  to  gain  time  for  resisting  the  attack  which  the 
architect  saw  was  coming.  When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Verdale, 
indeed,  suddenly  changed  his  tone.  “Excuse  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “but 
this  reproof  and  summary  execution  were  absolutely  essential.  It  is  absolutely 
lamentable  the  way  we  are  served  nowadays.”  So  speaking,  he  raised  the 
velvet  door-curtain  again.  “  Do  me  the  honour  to  walk  this  way,”  he 
added. 

The  room  they  now  entered  was  M.  Verdale’s  favourite  apartment,  the 
sanctuary  to  which  he  resorted  for  meditation,  if  not  for  prayer.  It  was  there 
he  always  received  his  friends,  and  everything  was  arranged  with  the  delibe¬ 
rate  intention  of  dazzling  the  beholder,  from  the  carpet  to  the  ceiling,  and  to 
the  splendid  curtains  of  the  three  windows.  In  the  most  gracious  way  he 
rolled  easy-chairs  towards  his  guests,  and  then  addressing  his  Bon :  “  I  will 
release  you  now,  Lucien,”  he  said. 

But  this  did  not  suit  M.  Roberjot.  The  conversation  he  had  overheard 
between  the  father  and  son  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  his  old  suspicions 
— that  they  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  on  many  subjects.  So  he  hastily 
rose  ;  “  I  should  be  glad,  my;  dear  baron,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  your  son  would 
consent  to  be  present  at  our  interview.” 

Verdale  restrained  a  movement  of  impatience  with  difficulty.  “  Stay, 
then  !  ”  he  said  to  his  son. 

And  turning  to  his  former  friend,  he  continued  :  “  Pray  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  tell  me  to  what  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  P  ” 

Roberjot  had  prepared  a  little  speech — not  so  much  what  he  wished  to 
say,  as  the  order  in  which  he  should  bring  matters  forward.  “  These  are  the 
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facts,”  he  began  m  a<Iry  tone,  ‘‘and  I  desire  you  to  understand,  my  dear 
baron,  that  I  speak  in  my  own  name  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  my  friend, 
M.  Raymond  Delorge.” 

The  architect  bowed  ceremoniously. 

M.  Roberjot  then  went  on  speaking  slowly,  emphasizing  each  word: 
“  We  have  come  in  a'  friendly  spirit  to  beg  you  to  set  the  young  Duke  do 
Maillefert  at  liberty.  We  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  arrest.  We  understand  that  he  was  arrested  contrary  to  your 
wishes.  Oh !  certainly,  for  we  know  that  you  mentioned  this  fact  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Legris.  We  know  that  the  duke  was  arrested  on  a  complaint 
preferred  by  the  Count  de  Combelaine.” 

Although  Verdale  had  expected  something  of  this  kind,  he  grew  very 
pale.  “  Unfortunately,”  he  answered,  “  you  over-estimate  my  influence. 
Now  that  the  law  has  taken  the  affair  in  hand,  I  can  do  nothing.  The  duke, 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty - ■” 

“You  know  better  than  anyone  that  he  is  not  guilty,”  interrupted 
Roberjot,  coldly ;  and  then,  with  a  gesture  that  imposed  silence  on  the  dis¬ 
comfited  architect,  he  went  on.  “I  have  not  finished.  M.  de  Combelaine 
wishes  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillefert,  who  is  loved  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Delorge,  and  who  loves  him.  This  marriage  would  be  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  girl,  and  so  we  have  com© — in  a  friendly  spirit,  you  under¬ 
stand — to  prevent  this  marriage.” 

Perhaps  it  was  to  conceal  his  agitation  that  Verdale  now  rose.  “  This  is 
the  sheerest  folly,”  he  cried. 

Dr.  Legris  and  Raymond  hardly  dared  breathe,  so  fully  did  they  realize 
the  importance  of  each  word  exchanged  by  these  two  men.  They  scarcely 
looked  at  Lucien  Verdale,  who,  very  pale  with  compressed  lips,  stood  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

“  We  rely  on  you,  baron,”  repeated  Roberjot,  after  a  long  pause. 

A  spasm  of  anger  contracted  the  features  of  the  architect,  and,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  he  said :  “  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  just  told  you.” 

“  What  is  that?” 

“  That  it  is  folly  to  come  and  ask  a  man  to  interfere  with  matters  which 
are  no  concern  of  his,  and  for  which  he  really  cares  not  one  straw.” 

“Is  that  the  truth?”  asked  Roberjot,  in  an  ironical  tone. 

Verdale  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  moment  the  lawyer  continued : 
‘‘Believe  me,  it  is  unwise  to  spend  our  time  in  disputing.  An  intrigue 
exists,  and  you  are  the  prime  mover  in  it.  Do  not  deny  it— it  is  useless. 
Who  went  to  Rosiers  to  examine  the  property  of  the  young  heiress  ?  Who 
was  it  who  placed  an  enormous  credit  at  the  disposal  of  De  Combelaine, 
when  twenty-four  hours  before  he  would  not  have  lent  him  ton  louis  to  save 
his  life  P  Who  was  it  who  pushed  poor  Philippe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
over  which  he  rolled  ?  Was  it  not  you,  M.  Verdale  ?  Then  show  me,  if  you 

S lease,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  Combelaine’s  marriage  and  the 
uke’s  arrest.” 

These  accusations  were  preferred  in  two  forcible  a  manner  for  Verdale  to 
deny  them.  “  And  what  if  there  were  ?  ”  he  finally  asked. 

“I  have  only  to  say,”  continued  Roberjot,  without  answering  this  question, 
“  that  what  you  have  done,  you  must  undo.  Now  ?  Ah  !  that  is  not  for  mo 
to  say.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  however,  you  must  see  that  the  Duke  de 
Maillefert  is  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  M.  de  Combelaine  has  renounced 
the  hand— that  is  to  say,  the  millions — of  Mademoiselle  Simone,” 

“  I  must !  Did  you  say  must  P  ” 
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“  Yes.  Absolutely.” 

The  architect  took  from  his  desk  a  paper  knife,  which,  silver  as  it  was,  he 
twisted  and  broke  in  his  convulsed,  angry  fingers.  “  You  are  mad,  Roberjot, 
I  tell  you.  If  you  are  the  friend  of  M.  Delorge,  I  am  the  friend  of  M.  de 
Combelaine ;  1  have  sustained  him,  against  everything  and  everybody.” 

The  lawyer  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  “  Take  care,  M.  Verdale,”  he 
said,  “  reflect  a  little  before  you  commit  yourself.” 

It  was  not  the  architect  who  replied.  His  son  stepped  forward,  and 
said  gently,  but  firmly  :  “  No  human  being  shall  speak  in  that  way  to  my 
father  in  my  presence,  and  in  his  house.” 

So  threatening  was  his  attitude  that  Raymond  and  Legris  started  up. 
But  Roberjot  was  one’'  of  those  men  whom  nothing  disconcerts,  and  who 
never  lose  their  presence  of  mind.  He  at  once  saw  the  benefit  he  could 
derive  from  this  interference,  and  quite  pleased  thereat,  he  answered :  “  I 
should  not  be  driven  to  the  necessity,  sir,  of  threatening  your  father  in 
this  way,  had  you  not  urged  me  to  give  you  a  letter  which  would  have 
insured  my  safety,  and  that  of  my  friends. 

The  poor  fellow’s  eyes  dropped. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  forgotten,”  continued  the  lawyer,  pitilessly,  “  what  happened 
on  the  day  of  your  visit.  What  did  you  tell  me  ?  That  you  wished  to  marry 
a  young  girl  whom  you  adored,  and  that  your  father  had  said  he  would 
never  give  his  consent  until  he  was  in  possession  of  a  certain  letter  which 
I  had  obstinately  refused  to  give  him.  And  upon  this  you  came  to  me,  as 
you  said,  without  his  knowledge.” 

“  Which  was  true,  sir.” 

“  Then  what  did  I  do  ?  Moved  by  your  grief  and  touched  by  your  prayers, 
I  said,  *  Here,  take  the  letter,  I  will  give  it  to  you  ;  ’  and  I  did  so — so  that 
you  might  hand  it  to  your  father — and  I  placed  it  in  a  sealed  envelope.” 

“  It  is  true,”  murmured  the  young  man,  “  it  is  true.” 

Anyone  who  knew  Roberjot  would  have  read  in  his  eyes  the  certainty  of 
success.  “Undoubtedly,”  he  continued,  “you  asked  yourself  the  reason  of 
this  precaution.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  I  wished  to  spare  you  the  terrible 
sorrow  of  despising  your  father.”  He  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  to  allow  his 
words  to  produce  their  full  effect,  and  then  continued  more  slowly:  “You 
may  therefore  understand  that  I  act  to-day  under  the  influence  of  inexorable 
necessity.  It  deeply  pains  me  to  afflict  you,  but  I  have  duties  to  fulfil.  I 
wish  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  and  the  lives  of  his  sister 
and  my  friend,  Raymond  Delorge.  I  have  to  defend  the  happiness  of  all 
the  people  I  love,  so  I  must  speak.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  ” 

“  Ask  your  father  what  that  letter  contained,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  written.” 

The  architect  had  grown  deadly  pale.  “  Roberjot !  ”  he  murmured,  with 
parched  lips. 

“Do  what  I  ask  then,”  the  lawyer  replied. 

Frightful  indecision  was  apparent  on  Verdale’s  face.  Then  all  at  once 
he  exclaimed .  “  No,  I  won’t !  It  were  better  that  my  son  should  know  the 
oontents  of  that  letter,  that  he  should  know  it  was  but  the  simple  admission 
of  one  of  those  reckless  escapades  which  youth  is  so  prone  to.” 

‘  ‘  One  of  those  reckless  escapades  has  landed  poor  Philippe  de  Maillefert 
in  prison.” 

Yerdale  tried  to  resist?  “  I  do  not  admit  the  comparison,”  he  said. 

“And  you  are  right,”  answered  the  lawyer  in  a  tone  of  ironical  polite- 
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tees.  I  can  recall  the  very  words  of  your  letter.  I  will  repeat  them  and 
see  if  our  friends  will  believe  that  you  looked  on  the  affair  at  that  time  as 
lightly  as  you  do  to-day  :  ‘Friend  Roberjot,’  you  wrote,  ‘  if  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  you  should  show  it  to  the  public  prosecutor,  he  would  at  once 
issue  a  warrant  for  my  arrest.  I  should  be  judged  and  condemned.  Fori 
have  appropriated,  through  a  forgery,  the  title  deed  you  intrusted  to  me.’ 
And  it  was  signed  with  your  name,  in  full — Verdale.” 

Crushed  by  this  terrible  revelation,  poor  Lucien  staggered  to  a  chair. 

But  Verdale  was  above  all  this  weakness.  “It  is  true,”  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  “that,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  borrowed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs  from  you,  for  eight  days.  But  you  were  my  friend. 
Did  I  not  repay  you  on  the  appointed  day  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Did  I  not,  moreover,  offer  you  half  of  the  immense  amount  which, 
thanks  to  Goutanceau,  I  had  just  realized  P  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Very  well,  then — what  more  do  you  want  P  And  why  do  you  come 
here  and  insult  me  P  ” 

Verdale,  who  had  been  so  white,  had  recovered  his  habitual  audacity  with 
such  suddenness  that  Raymond  and  Dr.  Legris  were  petrified.  The  reason 
of  this  change,  however,  was  a  most  simple  one.  The  architect  had  always 
dreaded  that  his  son  should  learn  the  ignominious  source  of  his  fortune.  But 
Lucien  knew  it  now — the  apprehension  was  removed  from  his  father’s  mind, 
and  fate  had  done  its  worst — he  had  nothing  more  to  dread. 

“To any  one  but  yourself,  Roberjot,”  he  continued,  “I  should  say :  We 
are  quits ;  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine.  But  we — my  old  friend — we 
have  an  account  to  settle,  an  account  that  has  been  running  eighteen  years.” 
As  he  spoke  the  colour  had  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice  grew  fuller 
and  more  pompous.  “Having  faith  in  your  friendship,”  he  continued,  “I 
most  foolishly  gave  myself  into  your  hands,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  that 
stupid  letter,  of  which  you  have  retained  so  exact  a  recollection.  How  did 
you  reward  my  confidence  P  For  eighteen  years  you  held  this  fatal  proof 
suspended  over  my  head.  I  ceased  to  belong  to  myself — I  had  no  will  of 
my  own.  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  anything.  If  an  idea  came  to  me,  before 
Fcould  decide  on  it,  I  was  reduced  to  saying  to  myself,  ‘  What  will  Rober¬ 
jot  think  of  it  ? ’  Were  you  not  my  master  P  For  eighteen  years,  as  I  told 
you,  I  lived  with  the  atrocious  idea  that  there  was  a  man  who  was  my  master 
in  this  world — a  man  who  by  one  single  act  of  his  could  overturn  the  edifice 
I  had  raised  with  such  infinite  labour — who  could  leave  me  without  honour 
or  money,  and,  moreover,  rob  me  of  my  son’s  affection.” 

Lucien  Verdale  looked  up.  “  Father !  ”  he  murmured. 

But  his  voice  was  not  heard.  The  architect  continued  with  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  excitement :  “  And  it  is  of  this  man — this  man,  on  whom  you  have 
inflicted  such  intolerable  suffering  and  hurnili  ation — that  you,  Rober j  ot,  whom 
I  have  heard  called  olever,  have  come  to  ask  a  service.  Have  you  lost  your 
head  P  Don’t  you  understand  that  it  is  my  revenge  you  have  offered  me  at  last  ? 
Ah !  you  are  interested  in  Philippe  de  Maillefert,  are  you  ?  In  Mademoiselle 
Simone  and  M.  Raymond  Delorge  ?  Then  that  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for 
me  to  swear  implacable  hatred  against  them  and  against  you.  Merely 
because  you  execrate  Combelaine,  I  will  remain  his  faithful  and  devoted 
friend.  I  will  sustain  him  with  my  money  and  my  credit.  Now  it  is  irre¬ 
vocable.  The  Duke  de  Maillefert  shall  go  to  a  convict’s  prison,  and  his 
sister  shall  marry  the  Count  de  Combelaine.” 
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His  tone  indicated  such  mortal  hatred  and  such  firmness,  that  Dr.  Legris 
and  Raymond  could  not  help  shuddering.  But  Roberjot  was  calm.  “Take 
care,  Verdale,”  he  said  coldly,  “take  care.” 

The  architect  was  furious.  “Take  care!  Why  should  I  take  care?’’ 
he  exclaimed.  “  The  time  is  past  when  your  threats  could  make  me  tremble. 
That  letter,  which,  for  eighteen  years  you  held  like  a  knife  at  my  throat,  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  burned.” 

Roberjot  slowly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  quietly 
said :  “  Are  you  sure  that  this  letter  was  the  only  proof  against  you  p  ” 

“I  am,  indeed.”- 

“Allow  me,  then,  to  inform  you  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken.” 

Verdale  started — and  his  eyes  wavered.  But  speedily  recovering  him, 
self :  “  Fool  that  I  am  !  ”  he  cried,  “  not  to  see  that  you  are  trying  to  frighten 
me.” 

Roberjot  shook  his  head.  “Yes,  you  are  foolish,”  he  said,  “  not  to 
understand  that  I  should  never  have  said  to  you,  ‘  I  insist  ’  and  ‘  you  must  ’ 
unless  I  had  the  means  of  compelling  you.  No;  I  have  not  lost  my  head. 
I  knew  your  feelings  towards  me  perfectly  well.”  And  without  allowing  the 
architect  time  to  speak,  he  continued:  “  The  letter  in  which  you  admitted 
your  forgery  is  destroyed.  Very  well.  But  the  forgery  itself — whero  is 
that  P  ” 

“  The  forgery  itself,”  stammered  Verdale. 

“Yes — listen  to  me — I  will  tell  you  its  story.  When  I  received  that  letter 
from  you  my  first  movement  was  to  hurry  to  my  broker’s.  How  had  he 
ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  consulting  me  ?  On  investigation  I 
learned  the  truth.  You  had  forged  an  order  from  me  to  him,  directing  him 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  sale  over  to  you.  When  I  saw  the  signature 
I  was  confounded,  it  was  so  like  my  own.  The  agent  saw  by  my  surprise 
that  something  was  wrong.  He  questioned  me.  I  might  have  denounced 
you,  but  I  did  not  do  so.  I  begged  my  friend,  however,  to  preserve  this  for¬ 
gery  with  the  greatest  care,  telling  him  I  might  some  day  need  it.” 

“  Well?” 

“  I  have  just  seen  my  friend.  He  has  the  document,  and  holds  it  at  my 
disposal.” 

The  architect  bore  up  bravely  under  this  blow,  and  drove  away  the  sinister 
apprehensions  which  assailed  him.  “  Do  you  call  that  a  proof  P  ”  he  finally 
asked. 

“  It  would  not  be  considered  one,  possibly  in  a  court ;  besides  you  are  safe 
through  the  statutes  of  limitation.  But  it  will  serve  my  purposes  very 
well - ” 

The  architect  listened.  He  was  trying  to  fully  understand  those  new 
dangers. 

“I  shall  call  in  your  old  friend  Coutanceau,  and  if  that’s  not  enough,  I 
can  bring  forward  another  witness - ” 

“  And  who  may  that  be  P  ” 

“  Your  son.” 

Verdale  started  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  “  And  do  you  think,”  he 
cried,  “  that  my  son  would  raise  his  voice  to  accuse  his  father,  and  dishonour 
the  name  he  bears  P  ” 

“  I  have  his  word,”  said  Roberjot  coldly.  And  addressing  Lucien,  he 
added,  “  Do  you  remember  our  agreement,  when  I  gave  you  that  letter  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  sir,"  stammered  the  young  man,  “  I  remember  it,  but - ”  • 

“  I  said  to  you  then  in  almost  these  words,  ‘  Your  father  hates  me.  When 
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he  knows  me  to  be  without  weapons  against  him  he  will  seek  to  be  revenged.’ 
Then  what  did  you  say  ?  *  If  ever  my  father  attempts  anything  against  you 
•—you  or  your  friends — I  will  stand  beside  you  and  against  him,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour.’  Did  you  not  say  this  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  said  it.” 

“  And  if  I  summoned  you  to  keep  your  word.” 

The  young  man  hesitated  and  then  in  a  husky  voice  replied:  “  I  should 
keep  it.” 

Verdale,  on  hearing  these  words,  swayed  to  and  fro  and  caught  at  the 
table.  He  seemed  to  be  stifling ;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  tore  his  waist¬ 
coat  open.  “  He  would  keep  his  word  !  He,  my  son !  ”  And  as  the  unfor- 
1  unate  young  man  went  towards  him,  he  repelled  him,  and  with  a  superhuman 
etiort  turned  to  Eoberjot :  “  You  have  won  the  day,”  said  he,  “  I  am  in  your 
power — do  what  you  choose  with  me.” 

Dr.  Legris,  Eaymond,  and  Eoberjot  were  deeply  moved  ;  but  the  lawyer 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  “  Yon  know  me  well  enough, 
sir,”  he  said,  gently,-  “  to  be  certain  that  I  shall  act  only  at  the  last  extremity. 
I  have  no  hatred  against  you  ;  do  what  we  ask  of  you — will  you  not  P” 

The  architect  shrugged  his  shoulders  despairingly.  “How  can  IP”  he 
cried;  and  after  a  little  reflection  he  said  hastily :  “Suppose,  when  you 
received  that  letter  of  mine,  in  which  I  denounced  myself,  suppose  you  had 
laid  it  before  the  authorities.  What  would  have  happened  ?  I  should  have 
been  arrested  and  a  trial  would  have  been  ordered  as  soon  as  possible. 
Suppose  that  my  wife  had  then  come  and  thrown  herself  at  your  feet,  en¬ 
treating  you  to  save  me,  what  would  you  have  said  ?  ” 

“  That  it  was  too  late,  that  the  matter  was  out  of  my  hands,  and  that 
I  could  do  nothing.” 

“  Very  well ;  that  is  precisely  my  position.” 

“  But  Philippe  de  Maillefert  is  innocent.” 

“  So  he  is  to  a  certain  extent.  But  not  in  appearance. 

“  An  infamous  snare  had  been  laid  for  him.” 

“  I  do  not  deny  it.” 

“  You  see  then - ” 

“  I  Bee  nothing.  If  forger'fs  exist,  they  are  the  work  of  M.  de  Maillefert, 
and  so  M.  de  Maillefert  is  a  forgerer.” 

“Oh!” 

“I  simply  use  the  words  employed  by  M.  Barban  d’Avranchel.” 

Yerdale  was  right,  and  Eoberjot  knew  it.  His  contracted  brows  showed 
this.  However,  after  a  moment  of  meditation  he  went  on :  “  Do  you  think 
that  the  duke  knew  what  he  was  doing  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  perfectly.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  running  the  risk  of  a  con¬ 
vict’s  cell  P  ” 

“No.  He  simply  thought  he  appeared  to  risk  it.” 

It  was  so  difficult  to  reconcile  these  replies  that  Eaymond  and  Legris 
looked  at  each  other  interrogatively.  Eoberjot  himself  was  a  little  bewildered, 
but  he  presently  said  :  “  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  M.  Verdale.  But 
let  us  lay  our  cards  on  the  table.  Let  us  cease  questioning,  and  you,  tell  us 
all  you  know.  ” 

Verdale  hesitated.  It  was  very  evident  that  he  was  suffering  acutely. 

“  Go  on,  father,”  said  Lucien,  gently. 

Verdale  started  at  these  words.  “  To  save  myself  here,  is  not  necessarily 
to  lose  myself  with  the  others,”  he  muttered. 
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Then  all  at  once  his  lips  parted,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  utterly 
desperate;  “You  know  as  well  as  I,”  he  began,  “  the  situation  of  Madame 
de  Maillefert  and  her  son  during  the  last  few  years.  Ruined,  head,  over 
heels  in  debt,  they  had  not  a  farthing  except  what  was  given  them  by 
Mademoiselle  Simone.  But  they  were  far  from  being  grateful,  for  the  income 
did  not  suffice  them ;  they  wanted  the  capital.  They  tried  a  score  of  times 
to  induce  the  young  lady  to  consent  to  their  wishes ;  but  they  never  succeeded 
However,  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  came  to  their Jhelp.  ‘  Suppose,’  she 
Baid,  ‘that  the  duke  formed  or  joined  a  company  of  some  kind,  some  finan¬ 
cial  enterprise.  Suppose  Philippe,  in  order  to  raise  money,  could  be  induced 
to  commit  a  forgery.  Would  not  Mademoiselle  Simone  give  her  whole  for¬ 
tune  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  act  ?  Of  course  she  would. 
Very  well,  then  ;  Philippe  must  pretend  to  do  just  what  he  is  incapable  of 
doing.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of  some  company;  he  must  pretend  to  have 
committed  forgery,  and  he  must  fly  to  his  sister  and  implore  her  to  save  him. 
She  will  give  him  everything  he  asks  for,  and  the  matter  will  be  settled.’ 

“  Knowing  Simone’s  character  as  they  did,  the  duohess  and  her  Bon 
grasped  at  Madame  de  Maumussy’s  suggestion.  But  they  could  not 
execute  this  plan  alone  ;  they  required  assistants  and  accomplices,  not  so  easy 
to  find.  But  Madame  de  Maumussy  helped  them.  Having  supplied  the 
idea,  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  supply  the  man — and  this  man  was  the 
Count  de  Oombelaine.  Summoned  by  her,  Combelaine  went  secretly  to 
Saumur,  where  his  first  interview  with  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  son 
took  place.  As  soon  as  he  understood  what  was  wished,  he  promptly  said 
he  would  undertake  the  transaction,  and  answer  for  its  success,  providing 
they  gave  him  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  hand  with  a  dowry  which  he  fixed. 
We  must  do  Madame  de  Maillefert  the  justice  to  say  that  she  hesitated.  This 
condition  seemed  frightfully  hard,  not  for  her  daughter  so  much  as  for  her¬ 
self.  She  knew  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a 
son-in-law  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  her.  Not  daring  to  refuse  point 
blank,  she  pleaded  prior  engagements  of  her  daughter’s  and  her  own.  l3he 
declared  that  Simone  loved  some  one  else — that  she  would  never  give  her 
consent — that  her  character  was  too  absolute  to  submit  to  advice  or  control. 
But  De  Combelaine  was  not  dismayed,  he  declared  that  he  would  undertake 
to  obtain  Simone’s  consent  himself.'  So  the  treaty  was  finally  signed,  thanks 
to  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  who  had  some  especial  enmity  against  Simone.’* 

Verdale  was  evidently  about  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  this  dark  intrigue. 
It  was  with  pale  faces  that  Dr.  Legris,  Raymond,  and  Roberjot  listened, 
forgetting  the  presence  of  Lucien  Verdale,  who  stood  by  the  chimney-piece, 
looking  very  much  like  a  criminal  before  his  judges. 

“You  see,  of  course,”  continued  the  architect,  “that  Combelaine  could 
not  act  alone.  He  came  to  me — and  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  the 
truth  was  not  revealed  to  me.  Had  I  ever  suspected  it,  I  should  not  be 
where  I  am  now.  But  Combelaine  simply  told  me  that  some  friends  of  his, 
a  noble  lady  and  her  son  were  in  trouble — from  which  he  wished  to  release 
them — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  arrange  his  own  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  same  family.  What  he  proposed  to  do,  he  said,  was  not  altogether 
correct,  but  he  added  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  In  the  end,  I 
promised  him  my  assistance.  ” 

Raymond  here  hastily  intervened  :  “Do  not  forget  your  visit  to  Maille¬ 
fert,”  he  said. 

But  Roberjot  nudged  his  elbow  and  checked  his  words.  Was  it  not 
natural  for  M.  Verdale  to  try  and  exculpate  himself,  and  throw  all  this. 
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odious  intrigue  on  his  accomplices  ?„  And  what  did  it  matter  whether  he 
were  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  guilty  ? 

“  I  went  to  Maillefert,”  replied  the  archetect,  “  but  only  to  assure  myself 
that  M.  de  Combelaine  had  not  deceived  me,  and  that  the  affair  he  proposed 
to  me  was  really  a  serious  one.  He  had  fooled  me  several  times,  he  owed 
me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  distrusted  him.  I  told  him,  however,  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  I  was  at  his  disposal.  He  had  often  drawn  me  into 
speculations  which  necessitated  delicate  negotiations.  I  had  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  write  to  him,  he  had  preserved  all  our  correspondence,  and  often 
threatened  me  with  it.” 

The  architect  began  to  wander  from  the  point.  “  Let  us  get  back  to 
Philippe  de  Maillefert,”  Baid  Roberjot,  gently. 

Verdale  frowned  angrily,  but  continued  :  “  The  fortune  once  ascertained, 
the  execution  of  the  plan  was  by  no  means  difficult.  I  was  then  as  I  am  now 
the  head  of  a  financial  society,  ‘  The  Rural  Bank.’  Combelaine  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  directors.  I  nominated  Philippe  de  Maillefert,  first  as  a  member 
of  the  council,  next  as  one  of  the  board.  This  position  gave  him  certain 
opportunities  of  which  he  availed  himself.  Encouraged  by  Combelaine— 
for  he  hesitated  at  the  last  moment — Philippe  carried  off  about  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  francs’  worth  of  title-deeds,  etc.,  and  concealed  this 
abstraction  by  forged  entries,  which  were  as  awkward  and  as  authentic  as 
possible.  Was  he  a  thief  and  a  forgerer  P  Not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  His  idea  was  that  he  was  simply  playing  a  part  in  a  comedy  enacted 
to  deceive  his  sister,  and  he  never  dreamed  of  incurring  the  smallest  possible 
risk.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  dispose  of  these  deeds,  but  left  them  in  Com- 
belaine’s  hands.  Whenever  Combelaine  or  the  duke  required  any  money, 
I  advanced  it.  And  when  this  was  done  Philippe  started  for  Maillefert,  there 
to  play  the  great  scene  on  which  success  depended,  and  which  I  felt  to  be 
utterly  odious.  But  I  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  Taking  his  sister 
aside,  Philippe  told  her  that,  in  Sore  distress,  harassed  by  gambling  debts, 
and  urged  by  treacherous  friends,  he  had  speculated  on  the  Bourse  and  lost 
considerable  sums  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  added  that  all  must  now 
be  discovered,  and  that,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  he  should  blow  out 
his  brains  if  his  sister  did  not  come  to  his  assistance.  Simone  never  doubted 
her  brother.  She  instantly  declared  that  she  would  arrange  everything, 
even  if  her  whole  fortune  were  sacrificed.  So  Philippe  came  back  to  us  in 
high  delight,  saying :  ‘  It  is  all  right ;  my  sister  will  be  here  to¬ 
morrow.'  ” 

The  uneasy  glance  which  Verdale  gave  his  son  indicated  that  all  he  had 
said  was  as  nothing  to  what  was  coming.  “  If  Combelaine  had  been  a  man 
like  other  people,"  he  continued,  “  everything  would  have  gone  smoothly 
Mademoiselle  Simone  sold  out  property  to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  and 
our  purpose  was  accomplished.  But  Combelaine  was  not  the  person  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  fortune  which,  after  this  sacrifice,  still  remained  in  the  young 
lady’s  hands.  When  she  sent  for  him  he  told  her  that  this  business  of  the 
duke’s  was  by  no  means  so  simple  or  so  easily  concluded.  He  would  use  all 
his  influence  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion,  he  added,  on  one  condition, 
namely,  that  if  he  succeeded,  Mademoiselle  Simone  would  consent  to  become 
his  wife.  I  was  present  at  this  scene,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  poor 
girl’s  horror.  But,  in  the  gentlest  tone  she  replied  that  she  no  longer 
bolonged  to  herself — having  arranged  her  future.  However,  Combelaine 
continued  to  insist,  and  so  brutally  and  awkwardly,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Maillefert,  wounded  and  angry,  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
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crushing  contempt :  ‘  I  understand,  sis — the  millions  that  still  remain  to 

me  exoilfe  your  cupidity.  Very  well ;  save  the  honour  of  our  house  and  you 
shall  have  them,  but  as  to  becoming  your  wife — never.’ 

“By  this  single  sentence  she  made  an  enemy  for  life  of  a  man  who  never 
forgets  nor  forgives.  Before  she  said  this,  he  only  cared  for  her  dowry- 
nothing  for  herself.  But  now  the  woman,  quite  as  much  as  her  fortune, 
became  the  object  of  his, desires.  ‘  That  haughty  creature,’  he  said  to  me, 
‘shall  be  my  wife,  or  else  her  ducal  brother  shall  go  to  a  convict’s  cell !  ’  I 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  but  all  in  vain.  And  when,  two  or  three  days 
later,  I  threatened  him,  and  said  that  I  should  go  over  to  Mademoiselle 
Simone’s  side,  he  answered  with  a  sneer  :  ‘  You  are  late  in  the  day.  I  hold 
you  under  my  thumb  quite  as  securely  as  I  hold  Philippe.  You  don’t 
Buppose,  do  you,  that  I  have  allowed  all  those  papers  to  get  mouldy  in  my 
drawer  F  I  did  my  best  to  get  ten  thousand  francs  from  you,  but  you 
refused.  I  had  creditors.  Draw  your  own  inferences !  ’  ” 

Did  Verdale  speak  the  truth  ?  At  all  events  his  voice  was  wrathful*  and 
seemed  to  indicate  the  natural  indignation  of  a  man  who  knows  himself  to 
have  been  duped.  “The  count’s  sarcasms  opened  my  eyes  even  more  than 
his  threats,”  he  continued.  “  I  understood  that  I  had  been  fooled  and  made 
a  tool  of  by  one  of  those  traitors  who,  for  a  very  small  consideration,  do  not 
hesitate  to  betray  their  companions.  I  discovered  that  his  intention  was  to 
get  possession  of  this  poor  girl’s  entire  fortune,  and  that  he  would  never 
return  the  deeds  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  for  which  poor 
Philippe  would  sooner  or  later  pay  with  his  honour  and  liberty.” 

Lucien  Verdale,  who  had  been  looking  at  his  father  in  a  land  of  stupor, 
now  interrupted,  in  a  hoarse  tone  ;  “  But  this  is  monstrous !  ” 

“Yes,  monstrous,”  repeated  the  architect.  “  But  Combelaine  held  me 
tight.  Had  he  not  my  correspondence  in  his  mistress’s  keeping — and,  besides, 
Buch  was  the  position  of  the  Rural  Bank  that  a  disturbance,  a  public  scandal, 
would  have  brought  bankruptcy  on  my  head  at  once.” 

“It  is  disgraceful,”  muttered  Lucien.  “  Oh !  I  don’t  pretend  to  excuse 
myself,”  continued  his  father.  “  I  merely  wish  to  explain  why  I  stood  and 
gazed  with  folded  arms  at  the  horrible  drama  enacted  at  the  Maillefert 
mansion.  Debased  as  were  the  characters  of  the  duchess  and  her  son,  they 
were  not  altogether  so  heartless  as  to  witness  the  poor  girl’s  agony  unmoved 
They  began  to  realize  that  this  marriage  would  be  her  death,  and  tried  to 
dissuade  De  Combelaine.  Then  when  they  saw  that  he  was  unmoved  by 
their  entreaties,  they  ended  by  declaring  that  they  would  withdraw  their 
consent.  *  Just  as  you  please,’  he  replied,  coldly ;  *  but  in  that  case  France 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  strange — the  Duke  de  Maillefert 
standing  in  the  criminal’s  dock.  However,  as  I  am  not  utterly  hard-hearted, 
I  grant  you  forty-eight  hours  for  reflection !  ’  I  was  there,  and  I  assure 
you  that  had  I  seen  any  way  of  aiding  these  people  I  should  have  done  so. 
But  I  was  threatened  as  well,  and  it  was  with  a  bitter  sense  of  my  own  power¬ 
lessness  that  I  looked  on  at  the  scene  which  followed  Combelaine’s  departure. 
Philippe  himself  was  wild  with  grief  and  anger.  He  is  not  altogether 
corrupt,  this  young  fellow.  He  is  headstrong  aud  thoughtless,  but  the 
situation  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  sister  awoke  in  him  every  manly,  honour¬ 
able  instinct  which  had  been  lying  dormant.  He  swore  that  this  marriage 
should  never  take  place,  and  declared,  as  it  was  he  who  had  been  the  first  and 
only  one  to  do  wrong,  he  alone  would  bear  tho  penalty.  He  knew,  he  said, 
that  Combelaine  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  so  he  should  blow  out  his 
brains. 
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4<  Were  I  to  live  for  oenturies  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  in  which  Made¬ 
moiselle  Simone  replied  to  her  brother :  ‘  If  your  death,  Philippe,  would 

save  your  honour,  I  myself  would  load  your  pistols.  But  your  death  would 
not  end  the  matter.  People  would  still  say  that  a  Duke  de  Maillefert  had 
been  a  thief  and  forgerer.  And  this  must  not  be.  No;  you  must  not  raise 
your  hand  against  yourself.  I  shall  do  my  duty !  ’  As  for  the  Duchess  de 
Maillefert  she  was  wild  with  rage.  Without  understanding  as  I  did  Com- 
belaine’s  entire  game,  she  saw  that  if  her  daughter’s  fortune  ever  became 
his,  he  would  keep  it  for  himself  alone.  She  found  herself  caught  in  her  own 
net.  For,  to  allow  Simone  to  be  robbed  of  the  millions,  the  income  of 
which  she  had  always  enjoyed,  meant  ruining  herself  irretrievably — leaving 
herself  without  a  farthing.  Perhaps 'it  was  this  that  decided  her  to  disclose 
the  facts  to  her  daughter  ;  to  tell  her  that  Philippe  was  only  guilty  in  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  theft  and  forgery  were,  in  the  beginning,  only  a  most  un¬ 
worthy  ruse.  The  poor  young  girl  was  revolted  by  this  revelation,  and  I 
heard  her  sob  tha*  to  feign  a  crime  was  in  her  eyes  worse  than  to  have 
committed  it. 

u  Meanwhile,  before  taking  any  decisive  steps,  she  adopted  an  idea  that  I 
suggested,  and  which  was,  that  they  should  try  and  interest  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy  in  their  cause.  I  knew  that  Combelaine  had  rewarded  the  duke 
and  the  duchess  with  mere  promises  for  the  help  they  had  given  him,  and 
that  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  keep  his  promises.  I  believed  that  they  were 
very  discontented  with  him,  and  I  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.  However,  I  was  mistaken ;  for  Combelaine  seeing  my  hesitation, 
and  suspeoting  that  I  might  fail  them  at  the  last  moment,  had  secretly 
compromised  with  the  Maumussys,  and  presented  them  with  some  of  the 
documents  stolen  from  the  Rural  Bank.  And  time  had  only  added  increased 
bitterness  to  the  hatred  the  duchess  felt  for  Simone.  When  the  De  Maille- 
ferts  understood  this,  the  following  note  was  received  from  Mademoiselle 
Simone : — *1  am  waiting  to  see  you,’  she  wrote.  ‘  On  one  condition — which 
I  will  tell  you — I  will  consent  r 

“The  condition  was  that,  before  the  marriage,  the  deficit  of  the  Rural 
Bank  should  be  made  up,  and  that  everything  should  be  destroyed  which 
could  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  criminate  her  brother.  Combelaine  pro¬ 
mised  all  she  desired,  with  the  deliberate  intention,  as  he  told  me,  of  breaking 
his  promises.  I  could,  therefore,  only  heartily  approve  of  Philippe’s  step, 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  but  one  choice,  and  that  was  to  compel  Com¬ 
belaine  to  fight  him.  Unfortunately,  the  poor  boy  had  neither  the  patience 
or  the  ability  to  carry  out  this  design.  One  evening  Combelaine  said  to 
him :  «I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  challenged  me,  I  should  at  once 
send  your  letter  to  the  public  prosecutor.  I  intend  to  marry  your  sister, 
and  we  must  be  friends.  Do  you  understand  ?’  ” 

On  hearing  this  a  bandage  fell  from  Raymond’s  eyes.  He  now  under¬ 
stood  the  contradictions  in  Simone's  conduct— her  tears  and  indignation— 
her  alternate  h  >pe  and  despair. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  Verdale  continued:  “I  have  told  you  all  these 
facts  abruptly,  but  of  course  you  understand  that  their  development  was 
gradual,  and  tnat  Combelaine  advanced  with  the  most  adroit  management 
and  hypocrisy.  For  instance,  he  kept  the  De  Maillefert  mansion  going 
with  money  that  he  lent.  The  expenses  of  the  duchess  and  her  son  were 
something  enormous,  in  spite  of  their  precarious  position  and  melancholy 
anticipations.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  people,  who  hated  each  other  so 
Intensely,  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  excellent  terms.  They  were  polite  in 
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their  daily  intercourse,  and  were  often  seen  together  in  public.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Simone,  among  the  various  conditions  Bhe  made,  had  stipulated  that 
she  should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  De  Combelaine  until  the  day  of-  the 
marriage.  She  never  left  her  apartments,  and  it  was  only  through  the  talk 
of  one  of  her  maids  that  we  knew  her  health  to  be  seriously  affected.  This 
exasperated  Combelaine  to  such  a  degree  that  I  asked  myself  if  it 
were  possible  that  he,  who  had  never  really  loved  any  one,  could 
now  be  passionately  in  love  with  this  girl  ?  At  least  the  idea  of 
her  dying  with  grief  because  she  was  to  be  his  wife  filled  him 
with  rage.  Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  her,  he  used  the  most  violent  and 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  sometimes  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
millions  to  be  in  the  place  of  Raymond  Delorge.  ‘  No  matter,’  he  cried,  ’she 
will  be  mine,  all  the  same  !  ’ 

“  The  wedding  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  Com- 
telaine,  near  as  he  was  to  his  triumph,  so  very  gloomy  and  preoccupied. 
Whenever  I  asked  what  this  meant,  his  reply  was  invariably,  ‘  Nothing  !  ’ 
And  when  I  asked  why  he  did  not  hasten  his  marriage,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  answered,  ‘  Because  !  ’  A  letter  which  reached  me  from  Flora 
Misri  at  last  explained  this  enigma.  This  woman,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  been  Combelaine’s  slave,  and  whom  Coutanceau  and  I  had  amused  our¬ 
selves  with  enriching,  did  not  wish  her  lover  to  marry.  He  had  sworn  to  her 
that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  she  declared  that  she  would  compel  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  She  wrote  to  me  with  the  hope  of  interesting  me  in  her 
cause,  telling  me  that  she  had  all  Combelaine’s  papers,  that  she  would  make 
them  public,  and,  adding,  that  among  these  papers  there  were  several  letters 
of  my  own,  which  were  particularly  compromising.  I  knew  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  for  these  very  letters  were  the  sole  cause  of  my  compliance 
with  Combelaine’s  plans.  So  I  hastened  to  see  the  oount,  and  with  him  f 
found  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen,  both  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  same  way,  and  both  threatened  by  Flora  with  the  publication 
of  their  correspondence  in  the  newspapers. 

“  However,  Combelaine’s  calmness  and  scornful  air  reassured  us.  He 
d  jelared  that  there  was  really  no  danger,  for  Flora  belonged  to  him  so  entirely, 
and  was  so  utterly  his  slave,  that  she  would  never  dare  to  put  her  threats 
into  execution.  Still  this  certainly  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  proper 
precautions.  Flora  was  watched  night  and  day,  by  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
skilful  private  detectives,  who  were  ordered — at  the  least  appearance  of 
danger — to  obtain  possession  of  these  papers  even  by  force,  if  it  were 
necessary.  Finally  he  gave  us  his  word  of  honour  not  to  marry  until  he  had 
all  these  letters  and  papers  safely  in  his  desk  again.  I  went  off  somewhat 
quieted,  when  a  most  unexpected  circumstance  put  me  on  the  qui  vive  once 
more.  The  Duohess  de  Maillef ert,  who  had  so  far  been  as  submissive  as 
possible  to  Combelaine,  now  became  very  restless.  Combelaine  spoke  one 
morning  of  fixing  the  day  for  the  marriage.  ‘  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry !  ’  she 
said ;  ‘  we  will  discuss  it  later.  ’  She  said  this  in  so  singular  a  tone,  that 
when  I  was  alone  with  Combelaine  I  alluded  to  it.  He  laughed  at  me  at  first, 
but  when  I  persisted,  he  confessed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  ease  respect¬ 
ing  it,  and  that  he  was  greatly  harassed  on  all  sides.  He  imagined  some 
enemy  to  be  at  work,  and  had  begun  to  suspect  his  valet,  Leonard,  who  had 
so  far  been  in  his  full  confidence. 

“  And  what  enemy  had  he  bold  enough,  or  persistent  enough,  to  attack 
him  now,  except  Raymond  Dejorge,  whose  father  he  had  killed,  and  whose 
betrothed  he  had  stolen  ?  ‘  But  he  shall  repent  of  his  boyish  meddling !  ’  he  said 
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fiercely,  ‘  for  I  hold  the  proof  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  society  which 
will  send  him  to  prison,  or  Cayenne,  whenever  I  say  the  word.’  Still, 
despite  his  apparent  confidence,  the  count  was  not  easy  in  mind,  for  he 
said  he  should  go  and  see  Flora,  obtain  the  letters,  and  then  marry  at  once. 
The  next  morning  he  came  in  looking  like  death,  and  in  a  husky  voice,  he 
gasped  :  ‘  We  are  lost !  The  papers  are  stolen  !  ’  ” 

After  begining  with  rage  and  resistance,  Verdale  now  seemed  willing  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  resign  himself  to  the  situation.  He  watched 
his  son  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  tried  to  read  on  the  faces  of  the  three 
friends  what  impression  was  made  by  his  fluent  eloquence.  He  continued 
as  follows  :  “  There  is  no  need  of  describing  my  fright  on  hearing  that  all  our 
correspondence  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  I  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  resource — flight !  Ten  years  ago  this  would  not  have  been  necessary, 
for  the  empire  was  strong  enough  to  protect  its  servants — to  prove  their 
innocence  or  throw  the  indulgent  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  their  peccadilloes. 
But  in  1870,  under  the  Ollivier  Ministry — which  one  day  pelted  the  working- 
classes  with  mud,  and  in  the  next  breath  sang  the  praises  of  honesty,  its 
charms  and  its  advantages,  with  a  patronizing  air — it  was  difficult  to  know 
whom  to  trust,  or  what  to  lean  on. 

“My  advice  was,  to  take  to  our  heels  and  await  events  in  Belgium. 
Combelaine,  however,  was  always  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  yield  one  inch — that  audacity  alone  could  save  us  now. 
Audacity !  He  must  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  talk  in  this  way,  for  the 
very  night  before  bis  valet,  Leonard,  had  left  him  to  join  the  service  of  an 
Englishman,  and  everything  indicated  that  this  sudden  step  concealed  some 
treason.  No  matter.  Combelaine  declared  that  the  game  was  still  in  our 
own  hands,  and  that  by  a  most  lucky  chance  he  knew  when  and  by  whom 
these  paperB  had  been  stolen.  ‘  The  author  of  this  bold  blow  was  Raymond 
Delorge,’ he  said:  ‘  Fortunately,’  he  continued,  ‘he  is  in  my  power,  and 
this  very  night,  his  account  will  be  settled.’  ” 

“And,”  interrupted  Rober jot,"  “that  very  evening  some  spadassine 
attacked  Raymond  and  injured  him  severely.” 

Did  Verdale  know  this  ?  One  would  have  said  not,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  raised  his  arms  to  Heaven.  “Combelaine,”  he  cried,  “  is  stronger 
than  I  thought,  for  he  never  gave  me  the  smallest  hint  of  this  cowardly 
crime  !  The  very  next  day  he  dragged  me  into  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Maillefert,  and  signified  to  her  that  he  must  marry  her  daughter  with  the 
briefest  possible  delay.  ‘People  are  not  generally  married  in  Lent,’ she 
answered,  gravely ;  ‘  but  as  you  are  the  master,  you  must  do  as  you  choose.' 

I  have  hardly  seen  Combelaine  since  that  day,  as  he  has  been  so  occupied  in 
purchasing  the  wedding  presents,  which  he  wishes  to  be  more  magnificent 
than  anything  ever  seen  before  ;  but  when  I  have  had  a  moment’s  chat  with 
him,  he  has  hastily  said  that  things  would  go  on  smoothly.  Delorge  had 
the  letters  no  doubt,  but  could  not  use  them,  so  strictly  was  he  watched.  I 
was  therefore,  utterly  thunderstruck  when  I  heard  last  night,  through  my 
son,  that  Philippe  de  Maillefert  had  been  arrested.” 

Calm  as  Verdale  was  in  appearance,  he  was,  in  reality  growing  very 
nervous,  for  he  was  clear-headed  enough  to  see  that  the  most  difficult  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  explanation  was  yet  to  come. 

“  And  so,”  began  Roberjot,  “you  did  nothing  towards  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  f  ” 

Verdale,  with  an  indignant  gesture,  replied  :  “  Do  you  doubt  me  f  ” 

“J - ”  began  Dr.  Legris. 
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“  Then  I  have  explained  myself  badly,  gentlemen,  very  badly.  Don't 
yon  see  that  throughout  this  deplorable  affair  I  have  been  most  outrageously 
imposed  upon  and  sacrificed  P  ”  , 

“  I  don’t  see  that.” 

“  Yes,  sacrificed,  for  Combelaine  cannot  injure  the  duke  without  injuring 
me.  Ever  since  this  arrest  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  going  mad.  It  may  have 
the  most  disastrous  cousequences.  Philippe  stands  next  to  me  in  the 
Rural  Bank,  but  as  he  is  under  me,  the  responsibility  of  his  appointment 
falls  jon  me.  I  shall  be  examined  and  cross  questioned  until  all  my  most 
secret  affairs  are  known.” 

This  was  plausible  enough. 

“And  yet,”  asked  Roberjot,  “  how  does  it  happen  that  when  De  Maille- 
fert  was  arrested  he  sent  to  you  as  well  as  to  Combelaine,  to  say  that  he 
consented  to  everything  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  thinks  me  the  accomplice  of  Combelaine.” 

“What  is  it  he  consents  to  P  ” 

“  I  have  no  idea— on  my  word  of  honour — I  can  only  say,”  the  architect 
added,  after  a  brief  pause,  “  that  four  days  ago  the  marriage  was  as  firm  as 
ever,  so  firm  that  I  agreed  to  let  the  duchess  have  thirty  thousand  francs  for 
Mademoiselle  Simone’s  outfit.  The  same  evening,  however,  Combelaine  was 
so  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  duke  had  treated  him  that  after¬ 
noon,  that  he  said  to  me :  ‘  This  idiot  adopts  a  tone  that  I  won’t  stand.  I 
think  he  is  meditating  some  grand  stroke.’  I  told  him  if  he  wanted  tb  get 
the' upper  hand  of  the  young  man,  he  had  only  to  refuse  to  give  him  money. 
‘  The  deuce  of  it  is,’  he  replied,  ‘  that  he  has  plenty  of  it,  and  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  can’t  understand  where  he  gets  it  from.’  ” 

Legris,  Raymond,  and  Roberjot  exchanged  a  quick  glance.  One  name 
was  on  the  lips  of  all  three— that  of  Laurent  Comevin. 

“  I  admit  your  explanations,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Roberjot  ceremoniously, 
“  only  I  don’t  see  that  there  can  be  any  mystery  about  the  young  duke’s 
having  money,  as  you  say  that  Mademoiselle  Simone  has  sold  all  her 
property?” 

“But,”  replied  the  architect,  with  visible~embarrassment — “But - ” 

“  Did  Mademoiselle  Simone  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  her  estate  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  say  that.” 

“  Then  where  are  they  P  We  know  that  she  has  sold  her  property  through 
the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  and  it  is  through  him,  too,  that  we  heard  you  were 
the  purchaser.” 

Verdale  started.  “Excuse  me,  I  did  buy  the  land,  but  not  in  my  own 
name.  I  bought  it  in  the  name  of  the  Rural  Bank,  as  I  believed  it  would  be 
a  safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  that  concern.” 

“  That  was  very  generous  on  your  part,  but  whether  the  purchase  was 
made  in  your  name  or  that  of  the  Rural  Bank,  you  paid,  I  presume,  and 
where  is  that  money  P  ” 

Verdale  became  more  and  more  agitated.  “Nothing  has  been  paid  yet, 
for  Combelaine  wished  to  retain  his  power  over  Philippe — a  power  which  he 
would  have  lost  if  the  duke  had  covered  the  deficit.” 

Roberjot  nodded  with  cheerful  acquiescence.  But  to  himself  he  mur¬ 
mured  :  “  What  new  villainy  are  we  going  to  unearth  here  ?  ” 

Such,  too,  was  Lucien  Verdale’s  opinion,  for  he  started  forward.  “  De 
Combelaine  is  a  villain  1  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  but  you,  my  dear  father,  you  will 
return  what  De  Maillefert  abstracted  to  the  Rural  Bank  to-morrow.’  ’ 

“  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  p  ” 
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“  What  does  the  amount  matter ?  ” 

“Are  you  mad?”  exclaimed  Verdale,  now  livid  with  anger  and  fear. 
“  That  would  do  no  good.  Don’t  you  understand  that  it  was  certificates  and 
bonds  that  were  stolen  ?  And,  besides,  where  should  I  get  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  from  ?  ” 

“  You  are  very  rich,  and  if  it  were  to  take  your  whole  fortune,  this  must 
be  done.  You  understand  what  I  say — it  must  be  done — even  if  I,  your  own 
son,  be  compelled  to  come  forward  to  testify  against  you.  I  may  be  the  son 
of  a  dishonest  man,  but  I  will  not  be  his  accomplice.” 

“  He  will  do  as  he  says !  ”  muttered  the  architect.  “  I  know  Lucien — he 
means  it.”  And  then  with  sudden  violence,  he  burst  forth :  “  You  are  like  all 
the  others,  Lucien.  You  think  me  rich.  Poor  simpleton  I  Did  ever  a  mil* 
lionaire  play  the  desperate  game  I  have  played,  and  which  will  perhaps  throw 
me  into  a  convict’s  cell  P  I  was  a  millionaire  once — I  am  so  no  longer.  You 
look  at  me  as  you  did  not  believe  me.  You  ask  what  I  have  done  with  my 
fortune  ?  I  don’t  know.  It  went  as  it  came.  My  speculations  and  invest¬ 
ments  have  recently  turned  out  badly.  I  lost  my  head,  and  lost  my  money. 
It  is  the  story  of  us  all — the  men  of  the  second  empire,  as  we  are  called. 
Look  at  those  we  know — those  whose  prosperity  has  been  most  dazzling. 
Combelaine  stole  with  a  gauntleted  band,  Maumussy  owes  ten  millions,  the 
Princess  d’Eljonsen  resorts  to  the  most  revolting  devices  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  semblance  of  luxury.  If  I  stand  firm  as  yet,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  because 
no  one  suspects  my  real  situation.  But  open  the  window  and  proclaim  it ; 
and  by  to-morrow  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  start  for  Belgium 
and  join  the  millionaires  who  have  lost  every  halfpenny  by  disastrous  specu¬ 
lations.  We  are  all  tottering,  and  we  can  get  no  help  from  the  empire.  The 
empire  1  ”  Why,  it  has  given  us  all  it  has  to  give,  and  now  that  the  strong 
boxes  are  empty,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pour  into  the  eager  hands  which 
are  held  out,  the  empire  will  perish,  crumble  into  dust — and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  ministers,  the  prefects  and  the  emperor !  ” 

Lucien  Yerdale’s  features  betrayed  astonishment  and  dismay.  As  long 
as  he  had  believed  his  father  to  be  wealthy,  he  had  relied  on  a  great  pecu¬ 
niary  sacrifice  bringing  things  right  at  last.  But  now !  “  Monsieur  de  Maille- 
fert  must,  nevertheless,  be  rescued,”  he  said,  firmly. 

The  architect  angrily  replied  :  “  Why  do  you  repeat  those  words,  in  that 
senseless  way  ?  Have  I  not  laid  the  whole  situation  before  you  P  Is  it  on 
me  that  the  duke  should  rely,  when  I  am  quite  as  much  involved  as  himself  P  ” 

“  On  whom,  then,  should  he  rely  P  ” 

“  On  whom  P  Why  on  the  man  who  has  Combelaine’s  papers  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  On  M.  Raymond  Delorge.” 

These  words  betrayed  the  secret  of  Yerdale’s  feeble  resistance.  He 
believed  that  Raymond  had  these  important  papers  in  his  possession. 

“Then,  according  to  you,”  said  Roberjot,  “  M.  Dolorge  is  master  of  the 
situation  P” 

“Absolutely.” 

“  How  is  that  P  ” 

Yerdale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “You  can  answer  that  question  as  well 
as  I  can,”  he  replied. 

This  would  have  been  true  if  Raymond  had  had  the  papers  ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  to  allow  Laurent  Cornevin  to  be  suspected  would  have 
been  a  fatal  mistake.  So  the  lawyer  found  himself  in  a  most  delicate  posi¬ 
tion.  “  No  matter  what  I  know,  he  answered,  “  but  if  you  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  give  me  your  ideas.” 
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“  I  have  none.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Combelaintr  now.  And  it 
strikes  me  that  these  papers  place  these  people  in  your  power.  Threaten 
them  with  the  publication  of  their  correspondence  and  they  will  move  heave 
and  earth.  Still  justice,  you  know,  does  not  easily  relinquish  its  prey,  and 
M.  Barban  d’Avranchel  is  a  most  determined  man.  But  the  governmen- 
would  never  allow  so  many  of  their  own  people  to  be  compromised,  particu¬ 
larly  as  that  would  hasten  their  own  fall.” 

Roberjot  thought  the  Mme.  “  So  then,”  he  said,  “  you  think  the  whole 
affair  can  be  stopped  just  where  it  is  if  the  deficit  were  made  up  ?  ” 

Yerdale  hesitated,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  Combelaine  may  not 
have  disposed  of  all  the  certificates  and  bonds !  ” 

“  It  is  best  not  to  count  on  that.” 

“  Well,  then,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Rural  Bank,  and  through  the  claim  I 
have  on  a  portion  of  Mademoiselle  Simone’s  estate,  might  advance  the  date 
of  payment  for  it.” 

Roberjot  looked  at  his  old  school-friend  as  if  anxious  to  read  his  very 
soul.  “Would  you  do  that  P  ”  he  asked. 

“  And  you,”  said  the  architect,  “  would  you  in  return  promise  to  restore 
me  any  letters  of  mine  which  are  among  these  papers  of  Combelaine’ s 

Unfortunately  Roberjot  could  not  give  this  promise,  and  he  was  trying 
to  avoid  a  decisive  reply,  when  Lucien  Verdale  interfered.  “Be  easy, 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  a  firm  voice  ;  “  my  father  will  do  all  that  an 
honourable  man  should  do  without  any  conditions  whatever.” 

Neither  Raymond  nor  Dr.  Legris,  nor  even  M.  Roberjot  had  any  occasion 
to  linger  longer  with  the  architect.  They  therefore  took  their  leave,  escorted 
to  the  door  by  Lucien,  who  told  them  that  his  father  would  do  what  they 
desired. 

Verdale  listened  until  not  a  sound  of  their  steps  could  be  heard.  Then  he 
rang  the  bell  with  a  strange  expression  on  his  face.  His  own  valet,  a  man 
who  had  served  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  devoted 
to  his  interests,  appeared.  “  Have  you  finished  all  your  preparations?  ”  asked 
the  architect. 

“  I  have  forgotten  nothing,”  answered  the  servant.  “  I  have  filled  fifteen 
huge  boxes,  which  I  have  placed  in  a  store-house,  hired  under  a  feigned 
name.” 

Yerdale  smiled.  “Then,”  he  said,  “to-morrow  you  will  convey  your 
boxes  to  the  railway  station,  and  proceed  to  Brussels  with  them.  You  will 
wait  for  me  there.  It  is  time  to  take  to  our  heels.” 

Y. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  as  Raymond  and  his  two  friends  left  Verdale's 
sumptuous  mansion.  The  doctor  went  out  first  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and 
he  was  so  extremely  prudent  that  he  even  crossed  the  street  to  look  into  two 
particularly  dark  doorways.  This  was  no  time  for  rashness.  He  knew— 
they  all  knew — that  Raymond’s  life  hung  on  a  thread.  Persuaded  finally 
that  the  street  was  deserted,  the  doctor  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to 
join  him,  and,  as  the  weather  was  fair,  they  walked  to  the  Champs  Elysees, 
which  was  silent  and  deserted  at  this  hour. 

The  interview  which  had  just  taken  place  had  been  so  different  to  what 
they  had  anticipated,  and  had  opened  before  them  such  a  new  horizon, 
that  they  wished  to  exchange  their  views  and  deoide  on  the  course  to  adopt. 
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Roberjot  thought  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  Raymond  to  disappear 
entirely.  “  Your  cause,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “  is  evidently  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  man,  who  has  such  means  at  his  command  that  he  is  able  to  buy 
Combelaine’s  valet  and  Madame  Flora’s  household.  Let  him  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  don’t  expose  him  to  the  additional  worry  of  watching  over  you 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  risk  of  being  defeated  just  as  he  reaches  the  result 
he  has  been  striving  to  achieve  for  so  many  years.” 

Dr.  Legris  entirely  agreed  with  the  lawyer.  “Besides,” he  said,  “  you 
need  have  no  anxiety.  Verdale  told  you  what  could  be  done  with  those 
papers.  You  may  be  sure  that  Laurent  Comevin  will  know  how  to  use 
them.  Philippe  is  in  prison,  to  be  sure,  but  he  will  be  released.  Combe¬ 
laine’s  marriage  is  fixed,  but  it  will  never  take  place.”  And  as  Raymond  did 
not  speak,  Dr.  Legris  exclaimed,  impatiently  :  “  What  can  you  hope  to  do  ? 
What  could  you  do,  when  you  may  be  arrested  at  any  moment  P  ” 

“  I  can  prevent  the  marriage.” 

“  In  what  way  P  By  killing  Combelaine,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Yes,  if  there  is  no  other  way.” 

“Well,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that  when  we  are  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  And  in  the  meanwhile  look  out  that  you  are  not 
landed  in  prison.” 

When  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Raymond  had  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  agreed  that  he  would  conceal  himself  in  Dr. 
Legris’s  rooms  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 
They  exchanged  a  last  shake  of  the  hand,  and  when  Roberjot  orossed  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde  to  return  to  the  Rue  Jacob,  Raymond  and  the  doctor 
went  towards  Montmartre.  They  went  ait  a  quick  step  along  the  deserted 
streets,  turning  innumerable  corners  and  constantly  looking  round  to  see 
that  they  were  not  followed.  They  were  very  much  astonished  that  Combe¬ 
laine  did  not  watch  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  his 
correspondence,  with  more  vigilance. 

“  Is  it  a  snare  ?  ”  said  the  doctor  to  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  Place  du  Theatre,  where  Dr.  Legris  resided,  he 
redoubled  his  attention,  and  his  vigilance  was  not  lost,  for  suddenly  he 
pressed  his  companion’s  arm.  “  There  is  my  house,”  he  said  ;  “  look.” 

Raymond  obeyed,  and  in  front  of  the  house  he  saw  a  tall  man  walking 
up  and  down,  with  that  unmistakable  air  of  a  person  who  had  been  waiting 
a  long  time  and  is  beginning  to  grow  impatient.  “  It  is  Krauss  !  ”  cried 
Raymond. 

“  At  this  hour  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor.  “  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  perfectly.”  And  he  called  :  “  Krauss  !  ” 

The  old  soldier  started,  looked  round,  and  when  he  saw  the  two  young 
men,  he  hurried  towards  them.  “At  last !  ”  he  said.  “  I  was  beginning  to 
despair.”  • 

“  What  is  the  matter  P”  asked  Raymond,  anxiously. 

“  Monsieur  Jean  Comevin  is  in  London,  and  has  telegraphed  that  he  will 
be  here  at  the  end  of  the  week.” 

“Ah!” 

“  And  one  of  your  friends,  the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  is  very  anxious  to 
see  you.  He  says  he  can  do  you  a  great  service.  I  told  him  I  should  know 
to-morrow  how  he  could  get  at  you.” 

“  He  is  a  firm  friend — give  him  the  address  of  Dr.  Legris.” 

But  the  doctor  knew  there  was  something  more  than  this.  “  I  told  you, 
my  good  fellow,  not  to  come  here  except  at  the  last  extremity.  ” 
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“  Yes,  sir,  and  there  is  something  else  now.  Only  as  it  was  snoh  a  paf* 
ticular  thing  I  did  not  know - ” 

“You  can  speak  before  the  doctor,”  said  Raymond. 

The  faithful  servant  hesitated  for  a  second ;  and  then  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice :  “  A  young  lady,  sir,  has  been  to  see  you.” 

“  A  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  very  pretty,  but  she  looked  frightened  to  death.  I 
think  you  must  haye  spoken  to  her  of  me — for  she  knew  me.  Let  me  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  was  just  going  to  bed  when  the  concierge  came  up,  and 
said  somebody  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  down  and  I  found  two  ladies.  The 
younger  one  said,  hastily,  that  she  wanted  to  see  you  at  once,  that  your  life 
and  her’ s  depended  on  it.  I  was  considerably  embarrassed.  But  she  begged 
me  so  hard  to  take  her  where  she  could  see  you,  that  I - ” 

“  You  brought  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  and  she  is  just  round  the  corner  in  a  cab.” 

Raymond  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  dashed  off  towards  the  vehicle 
which  stood  in  the  shade.  It  was  Simone  de  Maillefert  who  was  waiting  foi 
him,  with  her  governess,  Miss  Lydia  Dodge.  Simone  heard  his  step,  and 
recognized  it,  for  she  leaned  out  of  the  window.  “  You !  ”  he  said;  “you  ! 
Here  at  this  hour !  ” 

“Why  should  I  heed  hours  now  ?  ”  she  answered,  in  that  quick,  harsh 
voice,  natural  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  mortal  peril.  “  What  have  I  to 
fear  or  love  now  ?  I  was  obliged  to  see  you,  and  I  came.  You  received 
my  letter,  did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  received  it,  and  fail  to  understand  what  I  have  done  to  merit  it.” 

“  I  was  mad  when  I  wrote  it.  But  why  did  you  not  answer  it  P  ” 

“  If  you  knew  what  I  had  been  doing  you  would  not  ask  that 
question - ” 

“  I  do  know.  You  are  mixed  up  with  conspirators ;  you  are  discovered, 
and  you  are  in  concealment.” 

They  spoke  without  the  slightest  precaution,  so  that  the  driver,  con¬ 
siderably  puzzled  by  the  words  he  caught,  slyly  alighted  from  his  box  and 
approached  the  window.  Fortunately,  Krauss  and  Dr.  Legris  were 
watching.  They  called  the  driver,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  a  light  for 
their  cigars,  and  kept  him  far  enough  away  from  the  vehicle  so  that  he 
could  hear  nothing. 

“When  your  letter  reached  me,”  avid  Raymond,  “  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
terrible  misfortune - ” 

“  Which  I  would  have  averted  at  the  price  of  life  itself  1  A  Duke  de 
Maillefert  accused  of  robbery — accused  of  forgery  1  ” 

She  was  sublime  in  her  indignation.  Never  had  Raymond  loved  her  so 
passionately ;  never  had  he  so  fully  realized  that  life  without  her  was  impos¬ 
sible.  “  But  your  brother  is  not  guilty  !  ”  he  cried. 

Simone  looked  at  him.  “  How  did  you  know  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  know  that  all  your  brother  did  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  pure  fiction.  It 
was  you  only  whom  he  intended  to  pillage  and  deceive.” 

Simone  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  convulsively.  “Alas!” 
she  said,  “the  odious  farce  he  fancied  he  was  enacting  is  more  odious  than 
the  crime  itself.  This  is  his  punishment.  My  mother  went  to  see  him,  but 
the  jailers  refused  to  open  his  door  for  her.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
crowning  disgrace  of  a  trial  may  be  avoided.  It  is  for  that  I  came.  Can  I 
rely  on  your  aid  ?  ” 

“  My  body  and  soul  belong  to  you-— you  know  that.*  — 
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“  I  believe  it,  and  it  is  that  belief  which  gives  me  courage  to  say  to  you  : 
Raymond,  my  best  beloved,  sacrifice  for  me  the  sacred  memory  of  your 
murdered  father — the  hopes  of  your  whole  life — your  legitimate  venge¬ 
ance - ” 

“What  do  you  mean  P  ”  he  stammered,  faint  and  sick  at  heart. 

She  leaned  toward  him.  “  Give  me  those  papers,”  she  whispered,  “  those 
papers  that  belonged  to  M.  de  Combelaine.  ” 

“  Gracious  heavens !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

She  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  his  exclamation,  for  she  added,  with 
her  hands  clasped’ in  an  agony  of  supplication :  “I  know  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice,  Raymond.  With  these  papers — for  he  told  me  so  himself— you  can 
ruin  Combelaine  and  all  his  associates.  But  do  you  know  what  he  promises 
me  in  exchange  P  «for  my  brother,  a  restoration  of  his  forfeited  honour,  and 
liberty  for  myself.  You  hear,”  she  continued,  “  liberty — liberty  to  dispose 
of  my  own  hand.  If  not — as  the  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Maillefert  must 
be  preserved — I  shall  marry  this  man  on  Tuesday  next.  ” 

:  44  On  Tuesday  P  ” 

!  “  Yes,  it  is  a  settled  thing.  And  De  Combelaine  has  arranged  matters  so 

adroitly  that  no  one  knows  it.” 

Then  Raymond  cried  out  desperately.:  “But  I  have  not  got  them.  I 
don’t  possess  those  papers  which  would  be  our  salvation.” 

Truth  was  in  his  tone,  and  Simone  sank  back  in  the  carriage.  “  All  is 
over,  then,”  she  murmured.  “And  yet,  they  were  carried  off.  Who  has 
them?” 

The  name  of  Laurent  Cornevin  was  on  Raymond’s  lips,  but  he  had  the 
oourage — courage  almost  superhuman  under  the  circumstances — not  to  litter 
it.  “  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied. 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  it  cost  Simone  to  renounce  the  hope  by  which 
she  had  been  sustained.  “But  Combelaine”’  she  said,  “thinks  you  have 
these  letters,  for  it  was  he  who  sent  me  to  you.” 

“He  sent  you?” 

“  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  it  was  owing  to  him  that  you  were  not 
yet  arrested.” 

“  Not  yet  arrested !  Excuse  me — but  was  it  in  your  mother’s  presence 
that  he  gave  you  this  advice  P  ” 

“  No ;  he  even  begged  me  to  conceal  it  from  her.” 

Raymond  caught  at  this  gleam  of  light.  “Combelaine  distrusts  your 
mother,  then.  And  why  P  What  does  she  say  to  you  of  this  marriage  ?  ” 

“Nothing.  After  several  days  of  intense  depression,  she  all  at  once 
regained  her  carelessness.  Even  my  brother’s  arrest  did  not  depress  her. 
Sometimes  I  have  asked  myself  if  she  is  in  full  possession  of  her  reason.  In 
talking  about  Philippe,  she  says :  4  Nonsense !  It  will  all  come  right,’  and 
to  me,  4  You  are  not  yet  married,  Even  at  the  mayor’s  door  you  need  not 
renounce  hope.’  ” 

Raymond  reflected.  “  This  indifference,”  he  thought  to  himself,  44  can 
only  prove  that  the  duchess  and  Cornevin  understand  each  other.  Have 
they  a  decisive  blow  in  reserve  ?  ”  And  then  he  added  aloud :  44 1  will  be 
more  explicit  than  your  mother,  Simone,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  you  shall 
never  marry  that  man.” 

44  What  do  you  hope  to  do,  then  ?  ” 

He  gently  replied.  44  Allow  me  to  keep  my  secret  a  little  longer.” 

The  driver  was  summoned,  mounted  his  box,  and  gathered  up  bis  reins, 
while  Simone  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice  j  44  Farewell,  Raymond !  My  last 
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hope  is  gone.  It  has  sustained  my  strength  for  a  few  hours.  And  now  I 
must  tell  M.  de  Combelaine  the  result  of  this  interview  with  you.” 

“At  this  hour.” 

“  Yes ;  he  must  be  awaiting  my  return  before  our  house  in  his  brougham. 
God  have  pity  on  us.” 

Then  extending  her  hand  to  Raymond,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  she  sa'd 
once  more :  “  Farewell.” 

“  Until  Tuesday,”  murmured  Raymond,  as  the  cab  drove  off,  and  almost 
immediately  Dr.  Legris’  honest  voice  was  heard  in  his  ear. 

“  Well,  you  are  pleased,  I  trust  ?  This  step  strikes  me  as  pretty  signi¬ 
ficant.” 

“  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word.  Nor  did  Krauss.”  0 

“No,  sir,”  and  the  old  soldier  touched  his  hat. 

“  But  it  does  not  need  any  excessive  brilliancy  to  know  that  she  camo 
for  the  papers  which  Combelaine  thinks  you  took  from  Flora  Misri.” 

“Precisely,  that’s  what  she  came  for,  and  if  I  had  the  papers - ” 

“  You  would  have  given  them  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Instantly.” 

The  doctor  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  bow.  “  My  compli¬ 
ments  to  you !  Fortunately  these  blessed  papers  are  in  firmer  hands  than 
yours  and  will  not  escape  from  them  until  the  right  moment.” 

“  Not  until  too  late,  probably.  Do  you  know  that  the  wedding  is  fixed 
for  Tuesday.” 

“  What  does  that  prove  ?  Simply  that  Laurent  Comevin  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  that  he  will  be  ready.” 

“  But  if  he  is  notP  ” 

“Then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  say:  Take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands. 
But  I  am  not  afraid.  Cornevin  is  on  the  lookout.” 

Dr.  Legris  had  been  absent  all  day  with  Raymond,  and  it  is  not  with 
impunity  that  a  physioian,  with  a  practice  like  his,  steals  so  many  hours  for 
his  own  affairs.  Twenty  patients  had  called,  and  some  of  them  had 
returned  three  or  four  times ;  and  he  could  read  their  names  on  a  slate  which 
lay  on  his  table.  But  it  was  not  this  which  attracted  his  attention.  On 
his  table  lay  a  folded  paper  all  by  itself,  as  if  to  indicate  its  importance.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  investigating  magistrate,  M. 
Barban  d’Avranchel,  in  his  private  office,  but  without  the  least  indication 
why. 

“  Barban  d’Avranchel !  is  not  that  the  magistrate  who  has  poor  Philippe’s 
case  in  hand  P  ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Raymond,  “and  it  is  he,  too,  who,  at  the  time  of  my 
father’s  death,  managed  the  inquest,  and  carried  Combelaine  out  trium¬ 
phantly.” 

This  summons  puzzled  Legris  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  close  his  eyes, 
and  at  daybreak  he  walked  into  Raymond’s  room,  and  said : 

“  I  would  give  ten  louis  this  minute  if  it  were  time  to  present  myself 
before  this  M.  Barban  d’ A  v  ranch  eh” 

He  saw  a  number  of  patients,  and  at  nine  o’clock  was  ready  to  make  his  » 
round  of  visits,  of  which  he  selected  the  most  pressing  ones. 

“  I  shall  try  to  find  an  asylum  for  you,”  he  said  to  Raymond,  “for  we 
mast  run  no  risks.  As  soon  as  Combelaine  knows  that  you  have  not  got  the 
papers,  he  will  have  you  arrested.”  And  as  Raymond  began  to  thank  him, 
he  added  :  “  Never  mind  that  now.  To-day  I  haven’t  a  second  to  spare.  I 
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must  go  at  once  to  Batignolles  to  prepare  a  place  for  Madame  Flora.  But 
don’t  show  yourself  to  anyone  here.  My  servant,  who  has  her  orders,  will 
not  allow  anyone  to  come  in  except  the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  whom  you 
expect.” 

Less  than  half  on  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  doctor’s  departure,  when  the 
e  or  rant  opened  the  door,  and  said,  mysteriously:  “This  is  the  gentleman, 
sir.” 

At  the  same  moment  M.  de  Boursonne  brushed  passed  the  woman,  and 
exclaimed  :  “  Here  you  are  at  last.  Do  you  know  that  I  made  this  journey 
for  your  sake  alone.  I  bring  you  some  great  news.” 

Surprising,  indeed,  was  the  intelligence  brought  from  Anjou  by  the  old 
nobleman.  A  fortnight  after  Raymond’s  departure,  huge  yellow  placards 
had  burst  out  all  over  walls  and  fences,  announcing  the  sale  by  auction  of 
the  De  Maillefert  property.  The;  conditions  of  the  sale  were  so  peculiar,  that 
everybody  was  astonished  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  men  who  had  this  im¬ 
portant  business  in  hand.  The  baron  made  up  his  mind  at  once  that  this 
awkwardness  was  intentional,  and  intended  to  drive  away  purchasers,  and 
would,  therefore,  tend  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  at  two-thirds  of  its 
value.  “  Who  could  profit  by  this  manoeuvre  ?  ”  This  question  the  baron 
at  once  applied  himself  to  solve.  “A  Parisian — a  certain  Baron  Verdale — 
had  announced  that  he  had  determined  to  buy  everything  belonging  to 
Mademoiselle  Simone  in  the  name  of  the  Rural  Bank,  a  flourishing  financial 
concern,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman.  The  most  moderate  calculations  set 
down  the  profits  of  this  Verdale  at  a  million  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
francs.  People  admired  his  cunning  and  skill,  but  all  at  once  a  rumour  arose. 
After  the  sale  had  taken  place,  during  the  forty-eight  hours’  grace  that  elape 
before  it  is  final,  a  stranger — an  Englishman — appeared  at  the  notary’s  office, 
and  claimed  the  legal  privilege  of  the  highest  bidder,  insisting  on  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  property  to  him,  or  on  a  new  sale  taking  place.  “  To  write 
all  this  would  have  been  too  long,  my  dear  Delorge,”  said  the  baron  in 
conclusion.  “  So  I  preferred  to  come  and  tell  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  your  astonishment.”  . 

But  Raymond  was  not  astonished.  Verdale’s  reticence  the  evening  before 
had  prepared  him  for  the  discovery  of  any  manoeuvres,  destined  to  throw 
part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert’s  property  into  the  architect’s  hands.  And 
as  to  the  Englishman  who  had  appeared  ao  opportunely  on  the  scene,  with 
his  millions  in  his  hand,  who  could  he  ^e,  except  Laurent  Cornevin  ? 

This  was  also  the  baron’s  idea,  when  Raymond  laid  the  position  of  things 
before  him.  They  then  proceeded  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  these 
events,  when  all  at  once  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Dr.  Legris  entered, 
out  of  breath  from  having  run  up  three  stairs  at  a  time,  and  quite  radiant 
with  joy.  “Victory  !”  he  cried;  “  Victory !  This  time  Combelaine  won’t 
escape  :  ”  But  he  stopped  short,  for  he  saw  the  old  engineer,  whom  he  had 
not  at  first  perceived. 

“  Go  on !  ”  said  Raymond ;  “  this  gentleman  is  the  Baron  de  Boursonne, 
from  whom  I  have  no  secrets.” 

Dr.  Legris  complied.  “  I  have  j  ust  come  from  M.  Barban  d’ Avranchel,” 
he  said,  “and  through  him  I  learned — but  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.” 

He  then  dropped  onto  a  ehair  and  wiped  his  forehead.  “  I  was  punctual,” 
he  said;  “ and  precisely  at  five  minutes  to  one  I  presented  myself  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  with  my  summons  in  my  hand.  I  was  kept  waiting  some 
ten  minutes,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  impatient,  when  I  saw — well  come  1 
whom  do  you  think  I  saw  appear  ?  ” 
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“  Combelaine  !  ”  cried  Raymond. 

“No ;  a  fellow  practitioner — Dr.  Buiron.  Was  he  delighted  to  see  me  ? 
By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  What  the  deuce  are  you 
here  for  ? '  ‘I  am  waiting  my  turn  for  examination,’  I  said,  ‘  and  you  ? ’ 
‘  I !  ’  he  answered  ;  ‘  oh,  I  was  summoned  by  the  magistrate,  and  heaven  only 
knows  what  for.’  I  assure  you  I  was  never  so  much  astonished  in  my  life, 
but  I  said  with  a  laugh :  ‘You  must  have  committed  some  crime.'  He  turned 
deadly  pale — and  then,  merely  to  annoy  him,  I  added  ;  *  Or,  if  you  haven’t 
committed  one  yourself,  you  have  helped  somebody  else.’ 

“  My  little  jest  did  not  seem  to  amuse  him  ;  however,  he  looked  very  em¬ 
barrassed.  Just  then  the  door  of  the  magistrate’s  private  room  opened  and  a 
man  came  out.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as  that  fellow  Grollet  who  was 
once  a  groom  at  the  Elysee  stables.  He  now  has  a  large  livery  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  own,  and  is  very  well  off.  I  saw  him  the  other  evening  at  the 
house  of  the  actress  who  has  got  the  young  Duke  de  Mallefert  into  so  much 
trouble.  But  he  was  not  at  the  Palais  as  a  witness — for  two  police  agents 
took  him  between  them  and  walked  him  off.” 

“  Grollet  arrested !  "  murmured  Raymond.  “  Grollet — the  false  witness !  ” 

“  Yes !  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  looked  so  astonished  that  Buiron  asked  me 
what  the  matter  was.  Before  I  could  reply,  however,  I  heard  my  name 
shouted.  My  turn  had  come,  and  with  a  bow  to  my  confrere  I  entered 
the  room.  I  found  the  magistrate  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  breeding, 
polite  to  a  fault,  but  icy  and  pompous  to  a  degree. 

“  Do  you  know  what  he  wanted  ? 

“The  particulars  of  the  attempt  to  murder  you  on  the  outer  boulevard, 
near  the  Cafe  de  Pericles.” 

“  How  do  they  know  anything  about  it  P  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  that ;  but  they  certainly  know  it  all,  and  the  magistrate 
said  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  criminals.” 

“  Did  he  mention  Combelaine  P  ” 

Dr.  Legris  shook  his  head.  “  D’ Avranchel  is  not  an  eagle,”  he  said  ; 
“  but  he  is  too  cunning  to  name  the  count.  However,  after  I  had  answered 
all  his  questions,  I  wished  to  know  if  he  suspected  the  truth.  With  an  easy, 
indifferent  air  I  said :  *  It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  that  the  law  can 
reach  the  guilty  parties  in  this  case.’  ‘  The  law,’  he  answered,  *  always 
reaches  the  guilty  parties.  It  is  slow  to  strike  sometimes,  but  it  strikes  all 
the  more  terribly  at  last.’  ‘Yes,’  I  interrupted ;  ‘  except  when  the  criminals 
are  covered  by  the  statute  of  limitation.’ 

“M.  d’ Avranchel  rose  as  he  spoke  to  me.  ‘You  are  right,’  he  said. 
*  Only  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  who  has  committed  one  crime  which  has 
remained  unpunished,  commits  another,  and  then  it  is  that  Justice  interferes.’” 

VI. 

The  ideas  advanced  by  the  investigating  magistrate  were  open  to  argument, 
but  not  the  meaning  of  his  allusions.  So  victory  might  be  near  at  hand,  and 
this  was  all  the  more  reason  why  Raymond  should  conceal  himself  from 
Combelaine.  Dr.  Legris  had  found  a  place  of  safety  for  him,  but  he  refused 
to  go  there.  He  said  he  should  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  the  apartment  he 
had  rented  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 

“  They  will  never  look  for  me  there,”  he  simply  said ;  “  because  it  seems 
the  height  of  madness  for  me  to  go  there.” 
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This  was  good  reasoning  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  doctor  was  not 
satisfied  nor  duped.  “  Acknowledge,”  he  said,  impatiently,  “  that  you  wish 
to  watch  the  Maillefert  mansion,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  wedding  won’t 
take  place  without  your  knowledge.” 

“You  are  right,”  Raymond  replied,  in  a  determined  tone— but  he  never 
theless  took  some  precautions  in  going  to  his  room,  which  he  reached  about 
seven  in  the  evening. 

“Don’t  leave  the  house,”  Dr.  Legris  had  said  to  him.  “I  will  come 
once  every  day  to  bring  you  some  news ;  but  I  must  be  off  now,  for  I  am 
expected  elsewhere.” 

Dr.  Legris  was  to  meet  Madame  Flora  Misri,  who  arrived  out  of  breath 
long  afterthe  appointed  hour,  at  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rue  de  Sures- 
nes.  “I  have  had  great  difficulty  getting  here,”  she  said  to  Legris.  “I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you - ” 

“  Go  on,”  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

“  Combelaine  has  come  back  to  me !  He  thought  I  was  with  Lucy,  and 
so  he  sent  a  letter  by  one  of  his  friends.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
proposes  ?” 

“  Tell  me  !  ” 

“  He  writes  that  he  is  half  crazy  ;  that  he  has  never  cared  for  any  one 
but  me,  that  he  is  in  despair,  and  will  break  off  the  marriage,  if  I  say  so. 
In  short,  he  proposes  that  we  should  leave  France  and  get  married  in 
America.” 

The  doctor  shuddered.  “And  what  did  you  say?”  he  quickly  asked. 

“I  hesitated,”  she  replied,  “ because  this  man  has  occupied  so  much  of 
my  life,  that  it  seems,  to  me  at  times  as  if  I  belonged  to  him.  If  he  had 
come  himself — if  I  had  heard  his  voice — if  he  had  bidden  me  follow  him,  I 
know  myself  so  well,  that  I  feel  certain  I  should  have  obeyed  him.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  did  not  come.  And  Lucy  was  by  my  side.  Lucy  pointed  out  to 
me  that  if  I  were  to  go  away  with  Victor,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  poison 
me  to  get  hold  of  my  money.” 

“And  so?” 

“  And  so  I  have  come  to  implore  you  to  conceal  me  !  ” 

In  another  hour  Madame  Misri  was  safe  in  the  little  house  of  the  widow, 
at  Batignolles;  and  Dr.  Legris  was  at  home  again,  reflecting  on  these 
strange  and  rapid  events.  Flora  Misri,  the  millionaire,  was  Combelaine’s 
last  card,  and  that  he  played  it  now,  showed  that  he  believed  the  game  lost. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Legris  told  all  this  to  Raymond,  hoping  that  he 
would  take  it  as  a  small  consolation.  But  Raymond  chose  to  look  at  it  in 
a  very  different  light.  “That  will  not  prevent  the  marriage,”  he  said. 
“Quite  the  contrary.  Combelaine  will  carry  it  out  just  the  same.  The 
whole  mansion  has  been  in  confusion  to-day.  I  have  watched  it  attentively. 
Tradespeople  have  been  going  in  with  enormous  packages.  They  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  wedding.  ’  ’ 

The  doctor  began  to  argue  the  point. 

“ I  will  wait  until  the  last  minute,”  interrupted  Raymond,  “for  so  I 
promised  you  ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  Simone  shall  never  bear  the  name 
of  my  father’s  murderer.”  And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  table,  where 
lay  a  pair  of  revolvers. 

This  was  Saturday.  The  next  day,  about  eight  o’clock,  Raymond  saw 
Simone  leave  the  house  on  foot,  with  Miss  Dodge,  undoubtedly  to  go  to  mass. 
About  four  o’clock  Combelaine  entered  the  mansion.  On  Monday  in  the 
afternoon  the  doctor  arrived,  all  out  of  breath.  He  brought  an  astonishing 
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piece  of  news,  which  had  been  in  circulation  at  the  Bourse,  and  which  was 
generally  believed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rural  Bank,  Baron  Verdale,  had  disappeared, 
carrying  an  immense  sum  away  with  him.  Some  said  he  had  gone  to 
England,  while,  according  to  others,  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

“Yes,  this  is  an  important  piece  of  information,”  said  Raymond ;  “but 
all  the  same,  it  will  not  prevent  Combelaine’s  marriage.  To-morrow  is 
Tuesday,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

The  doctor  did  not  speak ;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  anxious.  Where 
was  Comevin  P  Would  he  ■  not  appear  P  Still  he  hesitated  to  say  to 
Raymond,  “  Act !  ” 

The  night  was  one  long  agony  to  Delorge,  and  the  day  had  hardly 
broken  when  he  was  behind  his  blinds  watching  the  Maillefert  mansion. 
There  was  a  certain  bustle  of  preparations  in  the  court-yard.  At  nine 
o’clock  several  carriages  drove  up,  and  out  of  them  stepped  the  Princess 
d’Eljonsen,  Dr.  Buiron,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  with  a  few 
other  members  of  their  set ;  and,  finally,  all  in  black,  except  his  cravat  and 
gloves,  which  were  snowy  white,  there  appeared  the  Count  de  Combelaine. 
There  was  no  room  for  further  doubt. 

“.Come !  ”  said  Raymond,  solemnly,  “  let  my  destiny  be  accomplished.” 
So  saying,  he  slipped  the  two  revolvers  into  his  pocket  and  hurried  towards 
the  mairie  adjoining  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

There  also  a  great  deal  of  bustle  was  apparent,  and  a  number  of  attend- 
ants  were  hurrying  through  the  passages  with  carpets  and  chairs. 
Raymond  stopped  one  of  the  servants  and  asked  him  :  “  What  is  going  on  P” 

“A  wedding — a  count  marries  the  daughter  of  a  duchess.”  And  then 
the  fellow  mentioned  by  which  stairs  and  passages  these  people  would  reach 
the  mayor’s  rooms,  and  in  which  apartment  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage 
would  take  place. 

“Thank  you,  my  friend,”  said  Raymond,  who  oalmly  proceeded  to 
select  the  spot  most  favourable  for  his  design. 

His  sufferings  were  over,  for  he  had  ceased  to  reflect ;  he  said  to  himself, 
simply  and  wearily,  that  all  would  soon  be  finished.  He  stretched  out  bis 
arm  mechanically  to  see  that  it  did  not  tremble,  and  then  stood  still  like 
stone. 

He  lost  his  immobility,  however,  when  he  heard  the  carriages  dash  up  ; 
for  at  the  sound  he  darted  to  a  window.  “It  is  they  !”  he  said  to 
himself. 

Then  as  he  turned  to  regain  the  position  he  had  selected,  he  found  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  a  stalwart  man  whose  face  was  bright  with 
intelligence  and  energy,  and  who  wore  the  same  livery  as  the  grooms 
attached  to  the  president’s  palace  in  1851.  This  man  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  undertone  :  “  Madman !  what  are  you  going 
to  doP” 

Raymond  felt  as  if  he  were  choking.  He  knew  this  man.  He  knew 
him  to  be  the  Englishman  who  had  come  to  his  rescue  on  the  day  of  Victor 
Noir’s  funeral,  and  he  recognized  him  also  as  the  same  person  who  had  saved 
him  on  the  evening  of  Rochefort’s  arrest.  “  It  is  you,”  he  stammered. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  stranger,  simply  ;  “  yes,  it  is  I.”  And  in  a  peremp¬ 
tory  tone,  he  added,  “  Why  do  you  carry. those  weapons  in  your  pocket  P  ” 

Raymond  made  no  attempt  at  denial.  “  I  could  not  see  any  ether  way,” 
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he  answered  slowly,  “  of  preventing  my  father’s  murderer  from  marrying 
the  woman  I  love.” 

With  an  imperious  gesture  the  stranger  interrupted  him.  “  Didn’t  you 
know  that  I  was  watching  over  you  ?  ” 

“  Forgive  me,  but - ” 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  another  crime  to  be  added  to  the  long 
catalogue  ?  ” 

Raymond  shook  his  head  sadly.  “  You  have  undertaken  a  most  formi¬ 
dable  task,  sir,”  he  said.  “  You  don’t  know  that  this  love  of  mine  has  been 
my  very  existence.  I  tried  to  meet  you - ” 

Again  did  the  man  check  him.  “  Events,”  he  said,  “were  stronger  than 
my  will.  Had  I  been  discovered,  all  would  have  been  lost,  and  I  was 
determined — more  especially  for  your  own  sake — to  conquer.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase  the  sounds  of  many  feet  could  be 
distinguished. 

“  Do  you  hear,”  murmured  Raymond. 

“  Yes,  I  hear ;  but  we  have  a  minute  still.  One  day,  eighteen  years  ago, 
I  was  carried  off,  and  suppressed  as  it  were.  I  left  behind  me  in  Paris  a  wife 
and  five  children  whom  I  adored.  They  were  without  friends  and  without 
money,  and  all  of  them  might  have  perished,  but,  thanks  to  your  mother, 
they  were  saved.  I  am  here  to-day,  so  that  Madame  Delorge,  the  noble 
woman  who  saved  my  children,  may  in  her  turn  be  made  happy.” 

The  noise  on  the  staircase  increased.  Raymond  began  to  speak. 

“  Silence,”  said  the  stranger.  “  No  matter  what  you  see  or  what  you 
hear,  no  matter  how  far  things  seem  to  be  going,  remember  that  you  are  not 
to  move  nor  speak — I  am  here !  ”  And  he  drew  Raymond  into  the  recess  of 
a  window,  where  the  two  stood  together. 

It  was  time  they  drew  back.  The  wedding-party  was  on  the  staircase. 
First  came  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillefert,  whiter  than  her  white  rai¬ 
ment,  whiter  than  the  virginal  wreath  upon  her  brow.  She  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  whose  breast  was  covered  with  decorations. 
At  the  sight  of  Simone,  Raymond  felt  all  the  blood  in  his  body  surge  to  his 
brain,  and  he  caught  at  the  wall  for  support.  And  yet  pale  as  was  the 
woman  he  loved,  he  fancied  he  detected  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips  a  faint 
smile  of  hope. 

She  passed  on,  and  after  her  came  Combelaine,  looking  frightfully  calm, 
and  the  Princess  d’Eljonsen,  and  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert ;  then  Madame 
de  Maumussy  and  Dr.  Buiron,  followed  by  two  or  three  other  persons,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  give  any  solemnity  to  this  marriage,  when  the  heir  of 
the  name — the  last  of  the  Dukes  de  Maillefert — was  in  prison,  accused  of 
forgery  and  embezzlement. 

“  Come,”  said  the  stranger,  drawing  Raymond  into  the  mayor’s  room, 
where  they  hid  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  sightseers. 

The  mayor  arrived,  wearing  his  tricolour  sash  of  office.  He  was  a  tall 
old  man,  bald  and  thin,  and  as  grave  as  the  law  he  represented.  He  took 
up  his  position  behind  a  desk  covered  with  green  baize,  with  his  right 
hand  resting  on  a  large  volume — the  code  Napoleon  —yellow  and  worn  from 
use. 

“  What  are  you  waiting  for  f  ”  whispered  Raymond,  anxiously. 

“  Hush,”  said  the  stranger. 

The  mayor,  in  a  paternal  voice,  made  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  peaceful  joys  of  a  well-assorted  union  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
husband  and  wife.  He  glanced  about  for  approval,  but  as  the  wedding 
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party  remained  stiff  and  cold,  he  'got  entangled  in  his  discourse,  and  hastily 
passed  on  to  the  ordinary  formulas.  At  laat  he  put  the  usual  questions 
“  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Combelaine,  do  you  consent  to  take  Mademoiselle 
Simone  de  Maillefert,  here  present,  for  your  wedded  wife  P  ” 

The  count  was  on  the  point  of  replying  affirmatively,  when  suddenly 
Raymond’s  companion  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  lond  voice  exclaimed: 
**  This  marriage  is  impossible !  ” 

De  Combelaine  turned  at  once,  and  seeing  this  man  dressed  in  the  livery 
formerly  worn  by  the  grooms  of  theElysee,  he  cried:  “What,  Laurent 
Comevin !  ” 

But  the  count  was  a  formidable  adversary.  He  gathered  together 
enough  energy  to  keep  down  all  signs  of  concern,  and  regaining  his  superb 
impudence:  “By  what  right,”  he  asked,  “does  this  man  interrupt  this 
solemnity  ?  ” 

“By  the  right,”  answered  Cornevin,  “that  all  honest  men  have  to 
prevent  a  scoundrel  who  is  already  married  from  committing  bigamy  !  ” 

The  mayor’s  embarrassment  was  very  great.  “  The  Count  de  Combelaine 
has  been  married,”  he  said,  “  but  we  have  the  certificate  of  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Marie  Sidonie,  in  good  form.” 

Comevin  advanced,  towering  above  all  the  people  about  him,  his  bright 
face  shining  with  honesty.  “You  may  have  a  certificate  of  death,  sir,”  he 
said,  “  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  coffin  of  Marie  Sidonie,  at  the 
Montmartre  cemetery,  is  empty.  There  are  witnesses  who  can  testify  to 
these  facts.  I  call  on  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  on  Raymond  Delorge, 
here  present.” 

Combelaine  protested  loudly.  “My  wife  died  in  Italy — — ”  he  began. 

“Enough!0  interrupted  Comevin,  in  a  tone  of  authority;  “enough! 
And  now,  if  you  please,  M.  de  Combelaine,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  your 
marriage.  Finding  yourself  in  one  of  those  seasons  of  shameful  poverty, 
which  have  been  so  frequent  in  your  life,  you  married  an  unfortunate 
orphan  simply  to  get  possession  of  the  hundred  thousand  francs  which  were 
hers.  Did  you  dream,  even  at  that  time,  of  denying  the  marriage  ?  Very 
possibly — for  even  your  most  intimate  friends  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  no 
one  ever  knew  the  Countess  de  Combelaine.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  gone,  and  you  were  bound  to  her  for  life 
But  you  are  a  man  of  expedients,  and  the  law  has  prodigious  latitude  and 
strange  indulgences.  In  less  than  a  year  you  succeeded  in  corrupting  your 
wife  and  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  a  lover.  Then,  one  night  you  ap- 

E eared,  armed  with  that  terrible  clause  of  the  code  which  gives  an  outraged 
usband  the  right  of  life  and  death.  You  talked  very  loud,  declaring  that 
the  law  was  on  your  side.  To  purchase  her  life,  Marie  Sidonie  consented  to 
leave  France  and  to  die  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  few  months  later  you 
received  a  coffin  from  Italy  which  contained  some  sand,  with  a  false  certifi¬ 
cate  of  death.” 

The  ground  was  crumbling  away  under  Combelaine’s  feet — and  yet  he 
persisted  in  straggling.  “  This  man  is  an  imposter,”  he  cried. 

But  Cornevin  laughed.  “Do  you  want  proofs?”  he  asked.  “Very 
well,  I  have  them,  for  I  know  all  your  life,  since  the  day  that  Madame 
d’Eljonson  launched  you  into  the  world.  I  know  how  you  were  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  the  army  for  cheating  at  cards.  I  was  present  when 
you  assassinated  General  Delorge.  I  can  prove  that  you  were  the  guilty 
party  in  the  forgeries  that  have  been  attributed  to  Philippe  de  Maillefert.  If 
Marie  Sidonie’ s  testimony  is  required,  be  easy,  I  know  where  to  find  her,” 
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A  "wild  beast  seeking  escape  in  a  sudden  extremity,  might  look  like 
Combelaine  looked  while  Laurent  Cornevin  was  speaking.  But,  suddenly, 
the  count  turned  to  the  mayor,  who  was  almost  stupefied,  and  said  :  “  Sir, 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  private.” 

“Follow  me  into  my  study,  then.”  replied  the  municipal  magistrate. 
And  he  and  the  count  at  once  passed  through  a  small  door. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  mayor  reappeared  alone,  and  with  a 
most  disturbed  air  exclaimed  :  “  He  has  gone — my  study  has  another  door 
which  leads  out  on  to  the  stairs.” 

“  The  wretch  has  fled,  has  he  ?  ”  said  Cornevin,  quietly.  “  What  does  that 
matter  P  The  judge, Barban  d’Avranchel,  has  issued  a  warrant  against  him.” 

He  laughed  aloud — Cornevin  did — as  he  saw  the  marriage  guests  slink 
towards  the  door — the  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  Dr.  Buiron,  then  the  Princess 
d’Eljonson,  Madame  de  Maumussy,  and  the  others ;  so  that  no  one  was  left 
with  him,  except  the  mayor,  the  Duchess  do  Maillefert,  Mademoiselle 
Simone,  and  Raymond.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  Madame  de 
Maillefert  was  sincerely  moved.  Seizing  Cornevin’s  hands,  she  exclaimed  : 

“  What  do  I  not  owe  you,  sir  ?  Thank  God  that  I  confided  in  you !  You 
have  kept  all  your  promises.  My  unhappy  son  alone - ” 

“Monsieur  Philippe,  marlame,  will  be  released  to-day.  Justice  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  he  has  only  been  very  imprudent.  The 
deficit  of  the  Rural  Bank  has  been  made  good.” 

“And  by  you,  sir.  You  have  restored  us  our  honour,  life,  and  fortune. 
How  shall  we  ever  repay  you  P  ” 

As  Cornevin  listened  he  glanced  at  Raymond,  who,  with  Simone,  had 
retreated  to  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  If  Simone  were  weeping  it  was 
certainly  with  joy.  “  You  know  what  you  promised,  rnadame  P  ”  remarked 
Laurent. 

“  Before  a  month,  sir,  my  daughter  will  be  Madame  Delorge,”  answered 
the  duchess. 

Cornevin  triumphed,  but  his  strong  mind  was  not  disturbed  by  his 
success.  He  now  went  towards  Raymond.  “All  is  not  settled  yet,”  he 
said.  “As  long  as  Combelaine  is  not  under  bolts  and  bars,  so  long  I 
tremble.  I  must  leave  you.  Tbu  are  in  trouble  respecting  your  connection 
with  the  *  Friends  of  Justice,'  but  here  is  a  safe  conduct  from  the  judge. 
Go  home  at  once ;  your  mother  is  dying  of  suspense.  In  a  couple  of  hour* 

I  will  be  with  you.” 

When  Raymond  was  in  the  street,  he  asked  himself  if  he  was  dreaming. 
Was  this  blessed  tranquillity  real,  which  had  come  to  him  after  such  intoRr  ’ 
able  anguish  P  On  reaching  the  Rue  Blanche,  he  embraced  his  mother  and 
sister  with  such  evident  agitation  that  at  first  they  were  alarmed,  but  they 
soon  saw  that  it  was  not  sorrow  that  excited  him. 

“  It  is  all  right,  then,”  murmured  Pauline. 

Raymond  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  her  colour  deeply,  he  asked  ;  44  Yon 
know  then? ” 

“  Yes,  Jean  wrote  to  me,  so  that -  But  I  have  just  told  mamma  all 

about  it.” 

“It  looks  to  me,”  said  Raymond,  “as  if  there  would  be  two  marriages 
instead  of  one.” 

But  his  joy  did  not  make  him  forget  Dr.  Legris.  He  hastened  to  write, 
and  beg  him  to  come  to  him  at  once. 

After  dispatching  Krauss  with  this  note,  he  felt  that  he  must  be  alone  to 
regain  his  equilibrium,  and  accustom  himself  to  his  new  happiness.  He  had 
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been  about  an  hour  in  his  room,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  man  talking  very 
loudly  in  the  passage.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing  with  the  old  servant.  Ray¬ 
mond  rose  to  see  what  it  meant,  when  the  door  of  his  study  was  thrown  open. 

De  Combelaine  came  in.  He  still  wore  his  wedding  garments,  but  in 
What  a  disordered  condition !  His  cravat  was  torn,  and  his  gloves  hung 
in  strips  on  his  hands.  He  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  then  standing 
in  front  of  Raymond  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  blood-shot — “  It  is 
I,”  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  “Not  content  with  ruining  me,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  my  last  resource.  Flora  Misri  has  disappeared ;  Yerdale  is 
in  prison.  While  I  wras  in  the  mayor’s  rooms,  the  police  seized  all  I  had  in 
the.  world  in  the  way  of  money  and  valuables,  so  that  flight  is  impossible. 
This  is  too  much.  There  are  some  people  who  are  too  dangerous  not  to 
be  allowed  to  fly.” 

.“.What  do  you  wantP”  asked  Raymond,  who  saw  his  revolver  on  the 
writing-table  within  his  reach. 

Combelaine  went  closer  to  him  and  hissed  in  his  ear :  “  Over  and  over 
again  you  have  wished  me  to  fight  with  you.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  am 
ready  to  meet  you  now.” 

The  impudence  of  this  man  was  incredible.  How  did  he  dare,  now  that 
he  was  unmasked,  to  propose  a  duel,  the  supreme  expedient  of  men  of 
honour  ? 

“You  forget,”  said  Raymond,  coldly,  “that  I  have  only  to  call  out  aloud 
to  bring  in  the  officers  who  are  bidden  to  arrest  you.” 

.  A  spasm  of  rage  contracted  Combelaine’s  features.  “  We  are  alone,”  he 

said,  and  his  violence  increased,  4  4  before  anyone  comes - -  There  are 

weapons  here !  Are  you  afraid  ?  What  can  I  say  to  stir  up  your  blood  P 
Shall  I  recall  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  to  you  P  Shall  I  remind  you  that 
less  than  an  hour  ago  the  woman  you  love  leaned  on  my  arm  ?  that  she  was 
to  have  been  mine,  and  that  I  adore  her  ?  ” 

On  hearing  this,  Raymond  snatched  a  sword  from  a  trophy  of  weapons 
on  the  wall,  and  threw  it  at  Combelaine’s  feet  Then  tearing  down  the  one 
which  hung  across  his  father’s  portrait,  he  drew  it  from  its  scabbard,  shiver¬ 
ing  the  red,  seals,  and  placed  himself  on  guftrd,  crying:  “So  be  it!  Let 
God  Himself  decide  between  us  ?  ” 

De  Combelaine  attacked  him  with  blind  fury.  This  mortal*  contest 
between  these  two  men  in  this  narrow  space  was  something  terrible.  The 
clash  of  steel  rang  through  the  house ;  furniture  was  overthrown,  glass  was 
broken,  and  Combelaine’s  hoarse  cries — for  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
shouting  with  the  foils  when  a  fencing  master — were  most  formidable. 
Raymond  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck ;  and  his  blood  #o wed  profusely, 
when,  all  at  once,  violent  blows  were  heard  on  the  door,  and  it  was  burst 
open  by  herculean  shoulders.  In  the  passage  outside  stood  Laurent  Corne- 
vin,  Krauss,  Dr.  Legris,  the  baron,  Madame  Delorge,  and  the  worthy  old 
Ducoudray. 

44  Let  no  one  come  in  !  ”  cried  Raymond,  in  a  terrible  voioe.  “  This  man 
belongs  to  ine.  Comevin,  see  that  no  one  interferes !  ” 

These  few  words  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  Combelaine  gave  a  tremen¬ 
dous  thrust.  But  Raymond ‘parried  it,  and  as  he  sprang  aside  he  found 
himself  just  under  his  father’s  portrait.  Then  when  Combelaine,  determined 
on  killing  him,  made  another  lunge  forward,  it  was  the  face  of  General 
Delorge  he  saw,  and  it  was  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  had  assassinated  that 
his  own  gaze  met. 

“  The  general !  ”  he  cried,  recoiling  as  before  a  speotre. 
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He  did  not  utter  another  word.  Raymond’s  sword  pierced  his  breast  and 
passed  out  between  his  shoulders.  The  sword  of  the  dying  wretch  dropped 
from  his  hand,  foam  gathered  on  his  lips,  a  last  blasphemy  was  strangled  in 
in  his  throat,  he  fell  with  his  face  on  the  ground.  He  was  dead  1 

VII. 

■Thus  did  Laurent  Comevin  accomplish  his  task.  What  energy  and  patience 
he  had  needed  to  reconstruct  piece  by  piece  the  whole  life  of  Combelaine  and 
his  accomplices,  and  overthrow  so  silently  and  certainly  the  complicated 
edifice  raised  by  their  intrigues ! 

However,  he  had  been  aided  in  his  perilous  task  by  his  courageous  wife. 
For  on  his  last  return  to  Paris  he  could  no  longer  resist  his  ardent  desire  to  see 
her,.  and  it  was  in  her  house  that  he  had  been  hidden  during  these  last  months 
of  contest.  But  he  was  avenged.  And  it  was  from  his  Ups  that  Madame 
Delorge  and  Raymond  learned  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
Elysde,  on  the  fatal  night  preceding  the  coup  d'etat. 

This  was  his  story  :  “I  was  on  duty  one  Sunday  night,  when  at  about 
one  o’clock  I  was  suddenly  called.  I  ran  forward  and  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  M.  de  Maumussy.  ‘Take  a  lantern,’  he  said,  ‘and  follow 
me.’  I  obeyed  him,  and  we  turned  into  the  broad  avenue  behind  the  hedge. 
Two  men,  General  Delorge  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  were  disputing, 
the  general  being  very  calm,  while  De  Combelaine  was  furious.  At  last  De 
Combelaine  drew  his  sword.  ‘  You  shall  swear,’  he  cried,  ‘  on your  honour  as 
a  soldier,  not  to  say  one  word  of  the  secret  you  have  wrung  from  me.’  *  It 
was  entirely  without  my  own  consent  that  I  became  your  confident,’  answered 
the  general,  ‘  so  I  shall  say  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  I  choose.  I 
Bhall  speak  if  honour  commands  it.’ 

“  M.  de  Maumussy  here  interfered.  *  But  we  cannot  allow  you  to  leave 
us  in  this  way,8  he  said.  ‘  What  dc  you  mean  P  ’  asked  the  general.  ‘  I 
have  my  sword,’  cried  De  Combelaine  :  ‘  you  have  yours.'  But  the  general 
answered —  ‘  I  will  not  fight  with  you ;  let  me  pass,  if  you  please.’  Then  De 
Combelaine  threw  himself  across  his  path,  and  cried  out,  passionately.  ‘You 
shan’t  go  !  You  shall  fight,  I  tell  you !  ’  The  general  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height.  ‘  And  I,’  he  said,  ‘  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  will  not  fight  with 
a  man  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  army  for  cheating  at  cards.’  On 
hearing  this,  De  Combelaine  drew  back  and  made  a  tremendous  lunge 
at  the  general,  exclaiming :  ‘  That  will  prevent  you  from  betraying  us.’ 
The  general  immediately  dropped,  and  Maumussy  and  Combelaine  fled  from 
the  spot. 

“  I  knelt  by  the  general’s  side,  and  heard  the  rattle  in  his  throat.  ‘I 
have  had  my  death  blow,’  he  murmured ;  ‘  prop  me  up  against  a  tree.’  I  did 
what  he  asked,  and  then  he  said  :  ‘  Feel  my  pocket  and  give  me  my  note¬ 
book.  ’  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  tore  out  a  leaf  and  wrote  in  pencil  by  the 
light  of  my  lantern  *  I  am  dying — murdered  by  Combelaine  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  Maumussy,  because  I  found  out  that  to-morrow - .’  But  at  this 

point  his  strength  failed  him — he  could  not  finish  the  phrase — still  he  added 
his  signature,  and  then  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  he  said  :  ‘  Swear  to  give 
that  paper  to  my  wife  !  ’ 

“  I  swore — but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  hear  me,  I  think  ;  and  he  had  in¬ 
deed  just  breathed  his  last  when  De  Combelaine  and  De  Maumussy  reappeared 
They  took  counsel  together  in  low  voices  ;  and  then  they  drew  the  general’s 
gword  from  the  scabbard  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  I  helped  them  carry 
the  body  into  a  large  hall,  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time.  I  thought 
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they  had  forgotten  me,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Pass y 
to  obey  the  general’s  orders,  but  unfortunately  Madame  Delorge  could  not 
receive  me.  As  I  left  her  house  two  men,  whom  I  did  not  know,  approached 
me  and  asked  what  I  wanted  with  the  general’s  widow.  I  answered  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business.  ‘  In  that  case,’  they  said,  ‘  we  arrest  you.’  The 
general’s  note-book  lying  on  the  ground  had  put  the  assassins  on  the  track 
of  the  note  in  my  possession,  and  they  were  determined  to  hare  it  at  any 
price.  However,  I  have  it  still.”  And  Comevin,  as  he  spoke,  handed 
Madame  Delorge  the  lines  written  by  her  dying  husband. 

Death  came  to  De  Combelaine  in  altogether  too  gentle  a  form,  but  it  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  suit  from  which  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Maillefert  could  not  have  emerged  without  a  smirch. 

The  next  day,  when  the  deficit  in  the  Rural  Bank  was  made  good,  the 
young  duke  was  set  free,  and  went  off  to  Italy.  He  declared  that  he  had 
received  a  lesson  which  he  should  never  forget ;  but  all  the  same,  he  took 
Madame  Lucy  Bergam  with  him  on  his  trip. 

Verdale,  arrested  at  the  Belgian  frontier,  was  less  fortunate  ;  he  stood  hia 
trial  and  was  acquitted,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  ruined  in  reputation  and 
pocket.  Grollet,  who  was  proved  by  Barban  d’Avranchel  to  have  been  Com¬ 
belaine’ s  accomplice  in  the  attempt  on  Raymond’s  life — Grollet,  the  perjured 
witness  of  1851 — was  condemned  to  ten  years’  imprisonment ;  while  the  day 
after  Combelaine’s  death  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  took  to  his  bed,  and  after 
a  fortnight’s  illness  died.  Again  was  the  word,  poison,  whispered.  Was 
there  any  truth  in  the  report  ?  Only  the  duchess  could  have  answered  this 
question.  But  she  was  occupied  with  very  different  matters,  having  just 
signed  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  an  American  theatre. 

The  Duchess  de  Maillefert  kept  her  word,  and  the  unhappy  Simone  de 
Maillefert  became  the  happy  Madame  Raymond  Delorge.  The  day  they 
were  married  Pauline  Delorge,  moreover,  became  Madame  Jean  Cornevin. 

Poor  Flora  Misri  had  a  terrible  blow  at  this  time.  She  wished  to  settle 
a  handsome  fortune  on  her  nephew,  but  Dr.  Legris  and  Ducoudray  were 
obliged  to  explain  to  her  that  her  money  was  such  as  honest  people  could  not 
touch,  and  that  she  now  ought  to  have  but  one  aim,  that  of  making  herself 
forgotten.  “Good  God!  ”  she  cried,  “  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  millions  P  ” 

Dark  days  wers  approaching.  The  empire,  with  dizzy  swiftness,  rolled 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  After  plots,  counter-plots,  and  riots  there 
came  the  plebisoitum ;  and  then  followed  war,  declared  with  a  light  heart, 
but  culminating  in  defeat  and  revolution.  It  was  all  over.  All  the  lying 
prosperity  of  eighteen  years  ended  in  unexampled  disaster  and  invasion. 

Raymond,  Jean;  and  Leon  joined  the  same  regiment,  and  shut  up  at 
Belfort,  they  were  spared  the  shame  of  a  capitulation.  M.  Philippe,  too, 
felt  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  grow  hot  in  his  veins.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  Mobiles,  and  one  day  received  orders  to  attack  a 
Prussian  barricade.  His  men  hesitated.  “  I  will  bet  you  a  hundred  louis 
that  I  am  killed  !  ”  he  cried,  and  urging  his  horse  on,  he  fell  dead,  riddled 
with  bullets.  But  the  barricade  was  taken. 

If  you  go  to  Rosiers  you  will  certainly  stop  at  the  inn  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
and  M.  Bizet  de  Ghenehutte,  after  you  have  told  him  this  story,  will  no  doubt 
suggest  that  you  should  visit  the  Chateau  de  Maillefert,  which  has  been  magni¬ 
ficently  restored ;  Bizet  has  charge  of  the  property  and  keeps  the  keys ;  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  his  life  that  he  is  the  friend  of  Raymond  and  his  wife,  as  well 
as  of  the  Cornevin  family,  the  Baron.de  Boursonne  and  Dr.  Legris. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  the  whole  district  of  the  Marais — 
that  busy  quarter  of  Paris  which  now-a-days  is  hut  one  vast  workshop 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Rue 
Turbigo — was  in  a  state  of  most  unwonted  excitement.  Bustling  as  it 
may  be  on  week-days,  when  all  the  bronze  factories  re-echo  to  the  sound 
of  toil,  when  the  heavy  vans  roll  over  the  pavement  from  druggist’s  to  toy- 
dealer’s,  taking  at  each  halt  some  fresh  consignment  for  despatch  by 
rail,  when  work-people  and  customers  crowd  the  thousand  and  one 
establishments  where  every  description  of  “ article  de  Paris  ”  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  value  of  many  millions  of  francs  per  annum — on  Sundays,  at 
least,  the  Marais  usually  relapses  into  silence.  Were  it  not  for  the 
multitudinous  inscriptions  which  cover  all  the  houses  from  garret  to 
basement  chronicling  the  names  of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  commis¬ 
sion  agents,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  old  times,  when  the  Marais 
was  inhabited  solely  by  the  rentier  class,  by  worthy  old  couples  retired 
from  business  on  fairly  decent  incomes,  or  by  relics  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  scarcely  wealthy  enough  to  reside  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  Marais  fifty  years  ago — a  quiet  and  secluded 
district — and  thus  have  Honors  de  Balzac  and  Paul  de  Kock  described 
it  in  their  novels.  But,  now-a-days,  it  is  a  vast  hive  of  industry,  whence 
peace  and  quiet  are  utterly  banished  during  the  six  days  set  apart  for 
toil.  It  is  only  on  the  Sabbath,  when  workshops  and  store-rooms  are 
closed,  when  the  week-day  toilers  are  making  merry  in  their  native 
Belleville,  or  chinking  glasses  in  the  bosquets  of  Montreuil,  that  it  re¬ 
gains  a  semblance  of  its  old  tranquillity. 

And  yet,  on  the  particular  Sunday  we  have  mentioned,  the  usual 
“Sabbath-hush”  was  wanting.  True  enough,  no  heavily  laden  vans 
were  rolling  through  the  narrow  streets ;  no  din  of  hammers  and 
anvils  came  from  the  closed  ateliers.  The  foot- ways  were  not  bestrewn 
with  packing  cases,  and  no  crowd  of  commissionnaires  and  receivera, 
clerks  and  commercial  travellers,  hurried  hither  and  thither  peripateti- 
cally  proving  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  “  Time  is  money.”  But  then, 
there  were  unusually  animated  groups  of  customers  in  all  the  wine  shops, 
unwonted  knots  of  people  at  the  street  corners,  gatherings  of  house¬ 
wives  in  front  of  the  fruiterers’  stores,  and  conclaves  of  door-keepera 
and  kindred  scandal-mongers  in  every  convenient  alley. 
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Something  very  extraordinary  must  have  happened,  as  passers-by 
correctly  opined.  The  fact  is,  that  one  of  the  most  honourable  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Rne  du  Roi  de  Sicile  had  disappeared,  and  all  efforts  to 
find  him  had  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.  The  grocer  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  St.  Louis  possessed  full  information  on  the  subject — information 
obtained  first  hand  from  the  cook  of  the  missing  gentleman — and  his 
shop  was  most  extensively  patronised  that  afternoon,  even  by  people 
who  pretended  that  he  mixed  dust  with  his  pepper,  and  sweetened  his 
jam  with  glucose.  For  once  in  a  way,  they  put  up  with  his  adulterations 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  conversation.  “  It  was  yesterday  evening,” 
repeated  the  worthy  grocer  over  and  over  again,  as  he  assisted  in  weigh¬ 
ing  pounds  of  sugar  and  penn’orths  of  salt,  “yesterday  evening  just 
after  dinner,  our  neighbour  M.  Jandidier  went  down  to  his  cellar  to  get 
up  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  and  since  then  no  one  has  seen  him.  The  cellar 
door  was  found  wide  open,  but  M.  Jandidier  had  disappeared,  vanished, 
evaporated  !  ” 

From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  mysterious  disappearances  are 
spoken  of.  Alarm  is  spread  in  various  directions,  and  prudent  people 
invest  money  in  sword  sticks  and  revolvers.  But  as  a  rule  the  police 
shrug  their  shoulders  when  these  occurrences  are  mentioned.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  “seamy  side”  of  the  cunningly  embroidered 
canvas.  They  start  an  investigation  and  discover  the  truth,  so  different 
to  popular  exaggeration  ;  in  lieu  of  a  romance,  they  come  upon  some  sad 
story. 

However,  to  a  certain  extent  the  grocer  of  the  Rue  Saint  Louis  spoke 
the  truth.  It  was  a  fact  that  M.  Jandidier,  who  did  a  most  extensive 
business  as  a  manufacturer  of  imitation  jewellery,  had  altogether  dis¬ 
appeared  since  the  previous  night. 

M.  Theodore  Jandidier  was  some  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  was  very 
tall  and  very  bald,  gifted  with  fairly  good  manners  and  deportment, 
and  according  to  popular  report,  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  Paris  the  trade  in 
imitation  jewellery  is  simply  enormous,  and  some  manufacturers  like  the 
Bourguignons  and  others,  whose  creations  are  exported  all  over  the 
world,  are  simply  millionaires.  One  could  not  say  as  much  concerning 
M.  Jandidier,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  means.  A  pretty  little 
collection  of  scrip  and  bonds  were  said  to  yield  him  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  his  business  brought  him  an  average  annual 
profit  of  another  fifty  thousand.  He  was  esteemed  and  liked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  his  probity  was  above  all  question,  and  his  morals 
perfectly  exemplary.  When  five-and-thirty,  he  had  married  a  portionless 
cousin,  who  had  proved  a  happy  and  faithful  wife. 

This  worthy  couple  possessed  an  only  daughter  named  Th^r&se,  who 
was  literally  idolised  by  her  father.  At  one  time  it  had  been  said  that 
she  was  to  marry  M.  Gustave  Schmidt,  the  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
partner  in  the  great  banking  house  of  Schmidt,  Gubenheim,  and  Worb, 
but  somehow  or  other — no  one  knew  why — the  marriage  had  been  broken 
off ;  and  this  had  caused  all  the  more  surprise,  as  the  young  folks  were 
apparently  very  much  in  love  with  each  other. 

Some  friends  of  the  J andidier  family  pretended  that  old  Schmidt,  the 
father,  the  most  avaricious  of  all  our  Parisian  financiers,  and  an  in- 
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veterat*  “fleecer,”  had  required  that  Mademoiselle  Th6r6se  should 
bring  her  husband  a  preposterously  large  dowry,  such  as  her  father  could 
not  possibly  furnish  despite  his  comparative  wealth.  However,  this 
was  only  a  rumour  which  nothing  had  so  far  authenticated. 

On  this  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  news  of  M.  Jandidier’s  disappear¬ 
ance  spread  through  the  Marais,  all  the  incidents  of  his  past  life  which 
the  gossips  were  acquainted  with,  were  duly  recorded  and  submitted  to 
public  appreciation.  A  hundred  stories  of  his  honesty  and  good  nature 
were  told.  He  had  been  an  honour  to  the  district,  an  excellent  worthy 
man  in  every  respect.  Given  his  rigid  morals,  it  was  altogether  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  that  he  had  ‘  *'  gone  off  on  the  loose.  ”  His  family 
ties  were  too  strong  for  him  to  have  abandond  his  wife  and  daughter. 
No,  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  some  base  scoundrel — he  must 
have  received  a  foul  blow  ;  and  the  honour  of  the  Marais  required  that 
his  remains  should  be  recovered  and  fittingly  interred,  and  that  his 
murderer  should  be  brought  to  justice. 

So  thus,  during  that  Sunday  afternoon,  the  rumours  flew  through  the 
district,  spreading  in  every  ear  and  growing  on  every  tongue,  till,  at 
last,  having  learned  the  reports  from  his  agents,  the  district  commissary 
of  police  considered  it  his  duty  to  repair  to  the  missing  gentleman’s 
residence  with  the  view  of  obtaining  precise  information. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  grand  drawing-room  which  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-obscurity,  the  shutters  being  half  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn. 
Both  Madame  Jandidier  and  her  daughter  were  distracted  with  grief, 
and  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  calming  them  and  inducing  them 
to  answer  his  questions.  However,  he  was  at  length  placed  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  particulars. 

On  the  previous  evening  (Saturday)  M.  Jandidier  had  dined  as  usual 
with  his  family.  He  had  made,  however,  but  a  poor  meal,  for  he  was 
troubled  with  a  bad  headache.  After  dinner  he  had  gone  down  stairs — 
not  to  the  wine  cellar  as  the  grocer  of  the  Rue  Saint  Louis  pretended — 
but  to  his  warehouse,  where  a  couple  of  employes  were  still  at  work. 
Having  given  them  some  orders,  he  retired  for  a  short  time  into  his 
private-room,  occupied  himself,  no  doubt,  with  various  business  matters, 
and  then  came  up  stairs  again  and  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  out 
for  a  stroll.  From  that  stroll  he  had  never  returned. 

The  commissary  of  police  carefully  noted  down  these  particulars,  and 
then  asked  Madame  Jandidier  if  he  could  not  speak  with  her  alone  for 
a  few  minutes.  She  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise  but  finally 
signified  her  assent,  and  Mademoiselle  Th6r6se  discreetly  left  the  room. 

“  You  must  excuse  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask  you,  madame,” 
exclaimed  the  commissary,  as  the  young  lady  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
“  But  this  is  a  serious  affair,  and  if  we,  the  officials  of  justice,  are  to 
clear  up  the  mystery,  we  must  know  the  whole  truth.  Excuse  my  indis¬ 
cretion,  I  beg  you,  but  can  you  tell  me  whether  M.  Jandidier,  your 
husband,  ever  had — to  your  knowledge — what  shall  I  say?  Well,  any 
passing  fancy,  any  feminine  acquaintance  away  from  home  ?  ” 

Madame  Jandidier  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  impelled  by  a  spring. 
Anger  had  dried  her  tears,  and  it  was  in  a  snappish  voice  that  she 
answered,  “I  have  been  married  three-and- twenty  years,  monsieur. 
Never  on  any  one  occasion  has  my  husband  given  cause  for  such  a  sup- 
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position.  If  I  was  not  with  him  of  an  evening,  he  never  returned  home 
later  than  ten  o’clock.” 

“  Well,  madame,  was  your  husband  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  any 
club  ?  ”  asked  the  commissary.  “  Had  he  any  special  caf6  where  he 
met  his  friends  ?  ” 

“  I  should  not  have  allowed  such  habits,”  curtly  replied  the  lady. 

“  Do  you  know  if  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  large  sums  about  his 
person,  madame  ?  ” 

“On  that  point  I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  have  always 
attended  to  my  household,  and  not  to  my  husband’s  business  affairs.  ” 

The  commissary  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  further  information, 
for  the  worthy  dame’s  grief  was  now  blended  with  a  strong  admixture  of 
anger  and  resentment.  The  supposition  that  her  husband  might  have  a 
mistress  revolted  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  and  the  barely  veiled  insinua¬ 
tion  that  he  might  frequent  a  club,  and  no  doubt  gamble  there,  incensed 
her  as  an  attack  on  his  recognised  probity  and  integrity.  However, 
despite  Madame  Jandidier’s  stiff  air,  the  commissary  thought  it  only 
right  to  try  and  assuage  her  affliction  by  repeating  a  few  hackneyed 
“  compliments  of  condolence,”  and  then,  with  a  profound  bow,  he  retired. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  however,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
question  the  servants,  and  their  statements  which  generally  corroborated 
Madame  Jandidier’s,  made  him  feel  somewhat  anxious.  He  began  to 
think  that  a  crime  had  really  been  committed. 

A  few  hours  later  he  sent  his  report  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and 
the  same  evening  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor.  The  latter,  in  his  turn,  delegated  an  investigating 
magistrate  to  examine  the  affair,  and  on  the  Monday  morning  the  famous 
detective  Retivcau,  better  known  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  by  his  nick¬ 
name  of  “  Maitre  Magloire,”  received  orders  to  scour  Paris,  and  if  needs 
be,  the  provinces,  in  search  of  M.  Jandidier — or  his  corpse.  A  capital 
photograph  of  the  manufacturer,  taken  only  a  short  time  previously, 
was  handed  to  the  detective,  who  at  once  commenced  his  difficult  task. 


II. 

Mattke  Magloire  was  a  man  of  no  little  energy,  and  a  fervent  believer 
in  the  value  of  time.  His  alacrity  was  proverbial,  so  that  the  investigat¬ 
ing  magistrate,  intrusted  with  the  Jandidier  affair,  was  by  no  means 
surprised  when,  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  his  usher  announced  that  the 
detective  wished  to  speak  with  him,  having  already  obtained  some  im¬ 
portant  information. 

The  magistrate  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  police  agent  to  be 
admitted.  “Here  already,  M.  Magloire,”  said  he.  “So  you  have 
fresh  news,  eh  ?  ” 

“lam  on  the  scent,  monsieur.” 

“Well,  tell  me  what  you  have  ascertained.” 

*  To  begin,  monsieur,  I  have  learned  that  M.  Jandidier  did  not  leave 
home  at  half -past  six  on  Saturday  evening,  but  at  seven  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely.” 

“Precisely?  ” 
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“Well,  yes.  My  information  comes  from  a  clock-maker,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  M.  Jandidier’s  house.  This  clock-maker 
knew  him  well,  and  noticed  that  he  paused  in  front  of  his  shop.  In 
fact,  M.  Jandidier  pulled  out  his  watch  and  compared  time  with  the 
clock  above  the  door.  The  circumstance  induced  the  clock-maker  to 
look  at  the  time  himself,  and  he  recollects  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
then  exactly  two  minutes  past  seven.  Those  two  minutes  would  have 
amply  sufficed  for  M.  Jandidier  to  walk  from  his  house  as  far  as  this 
shop.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  should  have  paused  to  compare  time,  for 
this  apparently  trivial  circumstance  has  guided  me  to  all  my  subsequent 
discoveries.  For  instance,  the  clock-maker  noticed  that  M.  Jandidier 
was  munching  an  unlighted  cigar.  It  occured  to  me  that  he  must 
ultimately  have  lighted  it,  and  I  asked  myself  where  and  how  ?  Had 
he  a  box  of  lucifers  in  his  pocket  ?  No ;  for  I  learned  at  his  house  that  a 
little  silver-plated  box  he  usually  carried  about  with  him,  had  been 
found  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  his  room  since  his  disappearance.  In  this 
case,  I  reasoned,  he  must  probably  have  gone  into  some  tobacconist’s 
shop  to  get  a  light.” 

“  Yes,  no  doubt,”  opined  the  magistrate. 

“I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the  shop  in  question,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  detective ;  “  but  as  the  course  taken  by  M.  Jandidier  from 
his  residence  to  the  clock-maker’s  shop  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
going  towards  the  boulevards,  I  went  in  that  direction.  To  my  delight, 
just  as  I  reached  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  sure  enough  I  came  upon  a 
tobacconist’s  shop.  I  went  in  and  made  inquiries.  The  woman  behind 
the  counter  was  well  acquainted  with  M.  Jandidier,  and  she  recollected 
perfectly  that  he  came  in  on  Saturday  evening  to  get  a  light.  She  was 
all  the  more  certain  on  the  point  for,  at  the  same  time,  he  purchased  a 
packet  of  londr&s  extra ,  which  greatly  surprised  her,  as  he  usually  smoked 
very  cheap  cigars.” 

“How  did  he  seem  ? ” 

“  The  woman  told  me  that  he  looked  pre-occupied.  I  obtained  from 
her  an  important  piece  of  information,  which  shows  that  Madame 
Jandidier  was  altogether  wrong  when  she  told  the  commissary  of  police 
that  her  husband  did  not  go  to  any  particular  caf6.  However,  husbands 
don’t  always  tell  everything  to  their  wives  ;  and  according  to  the 
tobacconist,  M.  Jandidier  frequently  went  to  the  Caf4  Turc,  which  is 
hard-by.  I  went  there  and  questioned  the  waiters.  Two  of  them  re¬ 
membered  having  seen  him  on  Saturday  evening.  He  drank  two  small 
glasses  of  brandy  neat,  and  talked  with  some  friends  who  were  there. 
He  seemed  sad.  The  waiter  who  served  at  his  table  told  me  that  he 
and  his  friends  talked  all  the  while  about  life  insurances.  It  was  half¬ 
past  eight  when  he  went  away,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  M. 
Blandureau,  a  merchant  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  immediately  went  to 
M.  Blandureau’s  warehouse  and  questioned  him.  He  told  me  that  on 
Saturday  evening  he  walked  down  the  boulevards  with  M.  Jandidier, 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  where  M.  Jandidier  left 
him,  saying  that  he  had  business  to  attend  to.  He  was  not  at  all  in  his 
usual  frame  of  mind,  M.  Blandureau  tells  me ;  he  seemed  out  of  sorts  and 
Worried  with  melancholy  presentiments.  ” 

“  Very  good,  so  far,”  muttered  the  magistrate. 
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“On  leaving  M.  Blandureau,”  continued  Maitre  Magloire,  “I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile  to  inquire  of  the  people  of  the  house  if 
M.  Jandidier  had,  to  their  knowledge,  any  customers  or  friends,  might  be 
even  a  mistress,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  I  more  particularly  questioned 
the  man-servant  who  generally  did  his  master’s  errands,  but  all  he  could 
tell  me  was  that  M.  Jandidier’s  tailor  lived  in  that  street.  I  thought 
it,  after  all,  advisable  to  go  and  see  this  tailor.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  ‘  M. 
Jandidier  came  to  see  me  on  Saturday.  He  came  to  order  a  pair  of 
trousers.  It  was  past  nine  o’clock.’  It  seems  that  whilst  he  was  being 
measured  a  button  fell  from  his  waistcoat,  and  he  asked  the  tailor  to 
sew  it  on  again.  For  this  to  be  done,  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  at  the 
same  time  removed  a  packet  of  papers  and  a  note-book  from  the  breast¬ 
pocket.  Holding  these  papers  in  his  hand  he  half  sorted  them,  and  the 
tailor  noticed  that  they  comprised  several  bank  notes  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  That’s  a  clue.  So  he  had  a  large  sum  on  his  person  ?  ” 

“  Large  ?  Well  not  so,  perhaps,  for  a  man  of  his  position  ;  but  still 
a  fair  amount.  The  tailor  thinks  there  must  have  been  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hundred  francs  in  notes.  ” 

“  Continue,”  said  the  investigating  magistrate. 

“  While  the  button  of  his  waistcoat  was  being  sewn  on  again,  M. 
Jandidier  suddenly  left  off  sorting  his  papers  and  complained  of  indis¬ 
position.  The  tailor  had  already  noticed  that  he  looked  far  from  well ; 
and  at  his  customer’s  request  he  dispatched  an  apprentice  to  fetch  a 
cab.  M.  Jandidier  said  that  he  had  to  go  as  far  as  the  Halle  aux  Vins 
to  see  one  of  his  work  people  who  lived  hard-by.  Unfortunately  the 
apprentice  could  not  tell  me  the  number  of  the  cab  he  fetched,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  recollected  that  it  had  yellow  wheels,  and  was  drawn 
by  a  big  black  horse.  The  yellow  wheels  proved  that  the  vehicle  did 
not  come  from  the  stables  of  the  Cab  Company,  but  that  it  belonged  to 
some  petty  job- master.  I  sent  a  circular  note  to  all  the  authorised  cab- 
keepers,  and  a  few  hours  ago  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
vehicle  in  question  was  No.  6,007.  The  driver  remembered  that  on 
Saturday  evening  he  was  hailed  by  a  lad  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and 
that  for  ten  minutes  or  so  he  waited  outside  the  shop  of  a  tailor  named 
Gouin.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  able  to  recognise  the  gentleman  he 
drove  to  the  Halle  aux  Yins,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  he  would. 
Thereupon,  I  showed  him  five  photographs,  and  he  at  once  picked  out 
M.  Jandidier’s  portrait.  There  was  a  bright  moonlight  on  Saturday 
evening,  he  said,  and  whilst  the  gentleman  was  counting  out  the  money 
to  pay  his  fare  he  had  a  good  look  at  him.  ” 

Maitre  Magloire  paused  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  approbative 
expression  on  the  magistrate’s  face. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “this  cabby  drove  M.  Jandidier  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Halle  aux  Vins,  to  No.  48,  in  the  Rue  d’Arras-Saint- 
Victor ;  and  in  this  house  there  lives  a  workman,  whom  M.  Jandidier 
employed,  a  workman  of  the  name  of  Jules  Tarot.” 

The  significant  manner  in  which  Maitre  Magloire  articulated  these 
words  “Jules  Tarot  ”  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  investigating 
magistrate. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  any  suspicions  ?  ”  asked  the  latter,  giving  the  detective  a 
keen  look. 
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“  Not  precisely  ;  but  still  here  are  the  facts.  On  reaching  the  Rue 
d’Arras,  M.  Jandidier  discharged  his  cab.  He  asked  the  doorkeeper  if 
Tarot  was  at  home,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  reply  he  went  up¬ 
stairs.  It  was  then  about  ten  o’clock.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
doorkeeper  went  to  bed,  and  he  was  just  falling  asleep  when  he  heard 
Tarot  come  down  stairs.  Tarot  called  to  him  to  pull  the  rope  which 
opens  the  door,  and,  thanks  to  the  night  light,  the  doorkeeper  perceived 
that  the  workman  was  accompanied  by  the  gentleman  who  had  called. 
They  went  out  together ;  and  shortly  after  midnight  Tarot  returned 
home  alone.” 

“  And  M.  Jandidier  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  Ah  !  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  him  any  further,”  replied  Maitre 
Magloire. 

“  That  seems  significant  ;  suspicious  even.” 

“Yes,  monsieur.  I  fancy  it’s  a  bad  job.  Of  course  I  could  not 
question  Tarot ;  it  would  have  put  him  on  his  guard.” 

“  Have  you  found  out  what  kind  of  man  this  fellow  Tarot  is  ?  ” 

“Oh!  On  that  point  I  questioned  the  doorkeeper.  Tarot,  he  told 
me,  is  a  mother-of-pearl  worker.  He  polishes  the  shells,  and  is  most 
skilful  in  imparting  the  proper  nacreous  iridescence.  Altogether,  he 
seems  to  be  a  clever  fellow,  and  he  and  his  wife  together — for  he  has 
taught  her  the  work — earn  at  times  as  much  as  a  hundred  francs  a 
week.” 

“  So  they  are  well  off,  for  people  of  their  class.” 

“Well,  no,  monsieur.  They  are  both  of  them  young,  both  of  them 
Parisians  born  and  bred,  they  have  no  children,  and  so  they  amuse 
themselves.  Not  content  with  Sunday  relaxation  and  pleasure,  they 
habitually  make  Monday  a  fete  day,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many  work¬ 
people,  and  the  result  is,  that  long  before  pay  day  arrives  they  are 
desperately  hard  up.” 

“  H’m,”  said  the  magistrate,  stroking  his  chin  with  a  pensive  air. 
“All  this  seems  very  suspicious — very  suspicious  indeed.  So  the  Tarots 
lead  rather  a  loose  life  ?  Their  purse  is  often  empty  ;  and  very  likely 
they  are  in  debt.  Those  twelve  hundred  francs  that  M.  Jandidier  had 
about  him,  no  doubt,  excited  their  covetousness.  He  probably  called 
on  Tarot  to  intrust  him  with  some  work,  and  no  doubt  pulled  out  his 
pocket-book  to  make  a  memorandum.  Tarot  must  have  seen  the  bank 
notes.  And  no  trace,  you  say,  can  be  found  of  M.  Jandidier  after  he 
left  the  house  with  his  workman  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  ?  ” 

“No,  monsieur,  no  trace  at  all,”  answered  the  detective.  “I  have 
made  diligent  inquiries  in  all  directions  but  without  result.” 

“  Yery  strange,  very  suspicious,”  muttered  the  magistrate  ;  and  then 
in  a  louder  key  he  added:  “I  must  say,  M.  Magloire,  that  you  have 
conducted  this  inquiry  admirably.  Guided  by  M.  Jandidier’s  unlighted 
cigar,  you  have  traced  him  to — well,  to  the  man  who  is  probably  his 
murderer.  Yes,  his  murderer,  I  have  very  strong  suspicions  on  the 
point.” 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  and  then  the  magistrate  asked  :  “  Was  Tarot  at 
home  when  you  made  these  inquiries  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,  monsieur.  He  and  his  wife  had  gone  off.  It’s  Monday, 
remember.” 
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“Are  you  certain  that  they  had  merely  gone  off  holiday -making  ?  ” 

‘ 4  Why,  yes,  monsieur  ;  the  doorkeeper  said  they  had  left  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  couple  of  friends,  two  of  Tarot’s  comrades,  I  believe. 
They  were  going  to  picnic  near  Chaville.  ” 

“  Ah !  That  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  a  perquisition  in 
their  absence,  Maitre  Magloire.” 

“  Certainly,  monsieur,  but  I  had  no  search  warrant,  and  besides,  it 
was  only  an  hour  or  so  ago  that  I  went  to  the  Poie  d’ Arras.” 

“  I  suppose  that  doorkeeper  is  to  be  depended  upon  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  monsieur.  He’s  affiliated  at  the  Prefecture,  No.  920.”* 

“  Then  he’s  safe.  Did  you  leave  him  any  instructions  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do,  if  the  Tarots  returned  home  before  you  saw  him  again  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  did  better  than  that,  monsieur,  I  left  a  comrade  at  the  house  to 
wait  and  watch.” 

“  Very  good.  Well,  M.  Magloire,  we  must  have  a  perquisition  ;  and 
here  are  a  couple  of  warrants  which  you  can  use  if  occasion  requires. 
Be  here  at  eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.” 

So  saying,  the  magistrate  returned  to  some  documents  he  had  been 
perusing  when  the  detective  arrived.  The  latter  pocketed  the  warrants, 
made  a  deep  bow,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

III. 

It  was  already  six  o’clock,  and  before  repairing  to  the  Rue  d’Arras- 
Saint-Victor  it  was  necessary  that  Maitre  Magloire  should  call  at  the 
office  of  the  district  commissary  of  police,  show  him  his  instructions,  and 
request  him  to  preside  at  the  perquisition.  As  the  commissary  was 
away  at  his  dinner,  some  little  time  was  lost.  “We  must  have  a  lock¬ 
smith,”  the  detective  reflected,  “  for  the  Tarots  will  hardly  have  returned, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  force  open  the  door.”  A  locksmith  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  procured,  a  couple  of  gardiens  de  la  Paix  were  summoned  to 
serve  as  an  escort,  and  on  the  commissary’s  return  the  party  set  off. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  the  detective  asked  his  companions  to  wait 
a  moment,  and  then  went  ahead^  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  ascertain  from  the  comrade  whom  he  had 
left  with  the  doorkeeper  if  anything  noteworthy  had  occurred  during  his 
absence. 

As  he  entered  the  house  he  heard  heavy  steps  climbing  the  stairs,  and 
a  man  and  a  woman  singing  a  gay  refrain.  ‘  ‘  Have  they  returned  ?  ” 
thought  Maitre  Magloire,  and  he  hurried  into  the  doorkeeper’s  room. 

His  comrade  was  there,  and  on  perceiving  him  raised  his  fore-finger  to 
his  lips:  “Hush,  they’ve  just  come  home.  They  are  only  halfway  up 
stairs.  ” 

“They  are  singing  loud  enough,”  rejoined  Maitre  Magloire  in  an 
undertone.  “I  must  say  that  they  are  unusually  gay  for — for  mur¬ 
derers.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  replied  his  comrade.  “  The  wine  has  got  into  their  heads. 
As  for  their  gaiety  we’ll  see  about  that  by-and-bye.” 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  number  of  Parisian  doorkeepers  or 
toneierges  are  secret  agents  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police. — [Trans.] 
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Despite  this  rejoinder  Magloire  remained  for  a  moment  pensive. 

“Am  I  mistaken?”  he  asked  himself.  “But,  then - ”  However, 

his  hesitation  was  of  short  duration.  “  At  all  events  we  must  clear  up 
the  mystery,”  he  added,  and  leaving  the  house  he  went  in  search  of  the 
commissary. 

Joyful  the  Tarots  had  certainly  seemed  as  they  climbed  the  stairs, 
singing  a  popular  ditty.  They  were  laden  with  field  flowers,  which  the 
wife  tastefully  arranged  in  two  large  blue  vases  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  their  lodging. 

“Now,  Clementina,”  called  the  husband,  “you  must  make  haste 
with  the  supper,  or  else  the  concert  will  be  over  by  the  time  we  get 
there.” 

Both  Tarot  and  his  wife  were  very  partial  to  the  entertainments  given 
at  a  little  cafe  concert  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of 
going  there  that  evening,  that  they  had  returned  so  early  from  their 
excursion. 

“  Oh  !  I’ve  only  the  stew  to  warm,”  answered  the  wife ;  “  but,  Eugfene, 
while  I  light  the  fire  would  you  mind  running  down  to  fetch  a  quart  of 
wine?  ” 

The  husband  took  an  empty  bottle  from  a  comer  in  the  kitchen  and 
went  toward  the  outer  door  of  the  apartment,  but  when  only  halfway 
he  paused  with  surprise. 

Rat-tat-tat,  rat-tat-tat.  Some  very  noisy  visitor  indeed  demanded 
admittance. 

“Who’s  there  ?  ”  cried  Tarot. 

“  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law,”  answered  a  stem  voice. 

Husband  and  wife  turned  pale  with  terror. 

“  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law,”  repeated  the  same  voice. 

Still  Tarot  did  not  budge.  Fear  seemed  to  root  him  to  the  spot. 

There  was  no  further  parleying,  for  at  that  moment  Maitre  Magloire 
perceived  that  the  key  had  been  left  in  the  door  outside.  So  he  just 
turned  it  and  walked  in,  followed  by  his  comrade  and  the  commissary 
of  police. 

On  perceiving  the  latter  functionary,  whose  stomach  was  spanned 
with  his  broad  tricolour  sash  of  office,  Tarot  and  his  wife  were  seized 
with  a  nervous  trembling,  of  which  Maitre  Magloire  took  careful  note. 

‘  ‘  Why  did’nt  you  open  the  door  ?  ”  sternly  asked  the  commissary  of 
police. 

‘  ‘  I  was  so  surprised — monsieur — I  didn’t  know — I — ”  stammered 
Tarot. 

“Ah,  you  look  as  if  you  had  something  on  yocr  conscience,”  retorted 
the  functionary,  “  I  suppose  you  know  what  has  brought  us  here  ?  ” 

Tarot  gave  the  commissary  an  anxious  look,  and  stammered  an 
incomprehensible  answer. 

“We  have  come  to  make  a  perquisition,”  said  Maitre  Magloire.  “Do 
you  know  that  your  employer,  M.  Jandidier  of  the  Ruedu  Roi  de  Sicile, 
has  disappeared  ?  He  was  last  seen  in  your  company  late  on  Saturday 
night.” 

Both  Tarot  and  his  wife  were  too  overwhelmed  to  speak. 

“  Come  give  us  the  keys  of  all  your  drawers  and  cupboards,”  said  the 
commissary ;  and  as  the  wife  timidly  drew  them  from  her  pocket  he 
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added,  turning  to  the  detective  :  “There  you  are,  Maitre  Magloire,  you 
may  set  about  your  task.  ” 

The  search  was  a  protracted  and  a  difficult  one,  for  dusk  had  now  set 
in,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  could  scarcely  be  made  by  lamp  light.  How¬ 
ever,  all  the  drawers  were  turned  out,  and  all  the  cupboards  carefully 
explored.  Magloire  ferreted  in  every  nook  and  comer,  ripped  up  the 
mattresses  and  pillows  on  the  bed,  tried  the  stuffing  of  the  chairs,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  Nothing  suspicious  could  be  found. 

“It’s  singular,”  muttered  the  detective;  and  he  once  more  asked 
himself,  “  Have  I  been  mistaken  after  all  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  Tarots  who  stood 
by,  watching  the  proceedings  in  silence.  Perhaps  their  demeanour 
might  give  him  a  clue  ;  otherwise  he  and  his  companions  would  have 
no  other  resource  but  to  apologise  and  withdraw.  At  first  he  observed 
nothing  particular,  save  an  expression  of  affright  in  their  looks,  but  as 
he  carefully  followed  the  direction  of  the  wife’s  glance,  he  noticed  that 
it  was  fixed  on  a  birdcage  hanging  near  the  window.  “  Eureka  !  ”  he 
cried,  “  I  have  it !  ” 

Springing  towards  the  cage  he  unhooked  it,  and  careless  of  the  canary 
roosting  on  the  perch,  he  examined  it  in  every  sense.  As  in  most  cages 
there  was  a  movable  floor  which  drew  out  to  admit  of  proper  cleansing, 
and  sure  enough,  between  the  thin  boards,  Maitre  Magloire  found  a  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  francs  in  bank  notes. 

The  Tarots  exchanged  looks  of  terror.  The  husband  seemed  over¬ 
whelmed,  but  the  wife  broke  out  into  piteous  lamentations,  repeating 
again  and  again  that  she  and  her  husband  were  innocent. 

However,  the  commissary  and  Magloire  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
her  wailings.  “You  had  much  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,” 
exclaimed  the  detective,  “  instead  of  kicking  up  that  row.”  Whereupon 
both  husband  and  wife  answered  in  piteous  tones  :  ‘  ‘  Oh  !  we  are  inno¬ 
cent,  sir,  we  are  innocent  !  ” 

This  time  the  detective  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “In  the  name  of  the 
law,  I  arrest  you,”  said  he.  “I  charge  you  with  the  murder  of  M. 
Jandidier.”  And  he  called  to  the  two  gardiens  de  la  Paix,  waiting 
below,  to  come  upstairs. 

The  Tarots  showed  no  signs  of  resistance,  but  as  they  were  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  the  commissary  thought  it  prudent  to  have  them 
hand-cuffed.  They  passively  allowed  themselves  to  be  removed  to  a 
cab  which  was  sent  for,  and  half  an  hour  later  they  crossed  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  D6p6t,  and  were  duly  locked  into  separate  cells. 

Magloire  was  fairly  elated,  and,  forgetful  of  discipline,  hurried  off  to 
the  private  residence  of  the  investigating  magistrate,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  capture  and  the  recovery  of  M.  Jandidier’s  money.  The 
magistrate  was  pleased  to  express  his  approval,  and  renewed  the 
appointment  for  the  following  morning  at  his  office  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

The  Tarots  were  interrogated  separately.  They  both  looked  pale  and 
careworn  when  they  entered  the  magistrate’s  office,  but,  after  passing 
the  night  under  lock  and  key  in  a  prison  cell,  this  was  only  natural. 
However,  they  had  both  found  their  tongues  again,  and  apparently  they 
had  preconcerted  a  system  of  defence,  for  their  answers  were  identical. 
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They  admitted  that  M.  Jandidier  had  called  on  them  on  the  Saturday 
evening.  He  seemed  very  poorly,  and  they  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
like  to  take  a  drop  of  something,  but  he  refused  the  offer. 

“  What  was  the  object  of  his  visit  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  He  wished  us  to  execute  an  important  order,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  take  workpeople  on  our  own  account.” 

“  That’s  singular.  Had  he  not  numerous  workmen  of  his  own  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  he  said  that  his  health  was  failing  him,  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  his  usual  attention  to  business,  and  should  prefer  to  transfer 
the  order  to  us.” 

“  And  what  was  your  answer  ?  ” 

“We  told  him  that  we  lacked  the  capital  to  execute  it.” 

“  Ah  ! — ah  !  And  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  he  replied,  ‘  Oh,  that’s  of  no  consequence.  I’ll  advance  you 
enough  money  ;  ’  and  he  pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  laid  twelve 
hundred  francs  in  bank  notes  on  the  table.” 

“  Had  he  so  much  confidence  as  that  in  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  he  knew  we  worked  fairly  well.” 

“Yes,  but  you  have  dissipated  habits.  You  spend  your  money  faster 
than  you  earn  it.  Your  story  is  altogether  improbable.  M.  Jandidier 
must  have  known  how  prodigal  you  both  were.  Well,  did  you  at  least 
give  him  a  receipt  ?  ” 

“Yes,  monsieur.” 

“  Who  signed  it  ?  ” 

“We  both  did.” 

“  H’m,  and  what  then  ?  ” 

“After  that,”  answered  Tarot,  “  M.  Jandidier  asked  me  to  see  him 
further  on.  He  said  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.” 

“And  where  did  you  leave  hitn  ?  ” 

“At  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  We  crossed  the  Constantine  foot  bridge 
and  followed  the  canal.” 

“Ah!  you  followed  the  canal?”  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  eye¬ 
ing  Tarot  attentively.  ‘  ‘  And  you  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille 
safely  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  we  did,  monsieur,”  answered  the  workman,  with  a  flushed 
face. 

Naturally  enough,  the  magistrate  asked  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
to  explain  why  they  had  hidden  the  money  in  the  birdcage,  and  they 
each  gave  the  same  answer.  On  the  Sunday  night,  as  they  were  going 
home,  Tarot  met  a  comrade  who,  while  he  was  playing  cards  in  a  wine¬ 
shop  in  the  Marais  during  the  afternoon,  had  heard  of  M.  Jandidier’s 
disappearance.  The  news  greatly  frightened  them,  and  Tarot  said  to 
his  wife,  “If  it  were  known  that  he  came  here  on  Saturday  night,  it 
would  be  a  bad  job  for  us.  Didn’t  we  cross  the  bridge  together,  and 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  ?  The  police  would  certainly  suspect 
me,  and  if  those  twelve  hundred  francs  were  found  in  our  possession,  we 
should  be  altogether  lost.” 

“We  didn’t  sleep  all  Sunday  night,”  said  Tarot’s  wife;  “we  lay 
awake  thinking  about  M.  Jandidier.  And  we  certainly  shouldn’t  have 
gone  out  on  the  Monday,  if  one  of  my  husband’s  cousins  hadn’t  come  to 
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fetch  us  according  to  arrangement.  However,  in  the  country  we  almost 
forgot  about  the  matter,  and  as  the  detective  says,  we  were  no  doubt  gay 
when  we  came  home.  Before  going  out,  I  wanted  to  burn  the  bank 
notes,  but  Tarot  wouldn’t  let  me.  He  meant  to  refund  the  money  to  M. 
Jandidier’s  family,  he  said  ;  and  besides,  as  he  explained,  we  might 
have  put  ourselves  in  a  bad  position  by  destroying  the  notes,  for,  even  if 
M.  Jandidier  were  dead,  his  body  might  be  found  with  our  receipt  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  we  should  have  to  refund  the  money  ;  and  how 
could  we  do  so  if  the  notes  were  destroyed  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  listened  attentively  to  this  explanation,  which  was 
plausible  if  not  probable,  and  the  prisoners’  line  of  defence  struck  him 
as  a  very  artful  one.  “  How  did  you  know,”  he  asked  at  length,  “  how 
did  you  know  that  M.  Jandidier’s  body  had  not  been  found  when  the 
police  searched  your  place?  It  might  have  been  recovered,  and  the 
detectives  might  have  had  your  receipt  with  them.  It  was  your  duty 
to  produce  that  money  at  once.  Why  didn’t  you  do  so  ?  ” 

“We  didn’t  know  what  to  do  or  what  to  think,  monsieur ;  we  were 
too  frightened.” 

“  Innocent  persons  have  no  reason  to  feel  frightened,”  sententiously 
retorted  the  magistrate.  “Justice  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.” 

He  said  this,  and  yet,  at  that  very  moment,  he  was  asking  himself  in 
sore  perplexity,  “  Are  these  people  culpable  or  not  ?  *  After  all,  there 
was  nothing  to  corroborate  the  explanation  of  the  Tarots,  and  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  content  himself  with  their  mere  word.  A 
further  search  must  be  made  for  M.  Jandidier.  Perhaps  his  body  might 
be  found,  and  then  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  positive  opinion.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  workman  and  his  wife  must  be  retained  in  custody. 


IV- 

A  week  elapsed,  and  the  magistrate  was  still  in  the  same  perplexity. 
The  Tarots  had  each  been  re-examined  three  times,  but  nothing  fresh 
had  been  elicited  from  them,  and  their  later  statements  failed  to  con¬ 
tradict  their  earlier  version.  Were  they  innocent,  then  ?  Or  had  they 
merely  cleverly  preconcerted  a  plausible  system  of  defence  ? 

M.  Jandidier’s  remains  had  been  searched  for  far  and  wide.  The 
Seine  and  the  canal  had  been  dragged.  The  missing  manufacturer’s 
photograph  had  been  sent  all  over  France,  but  utterly  without  result. 
In  this  situation,  the  magistrate  asked  himself  what  course  he  ought  to 
pursue.  If  he  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  assizes  they  would  very  likely 
be  acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  proofs,  especially  if  they  were  de¬ 
fended  by  a  skilful  advocate.  No  doubt  there  was  the  circumstance  of 
those  twelve  hundred  francs  found  in  their  possession  ;  but  would  that 
suffice  to  ensure  a  conviction  ?  The  prisoners  explained  their  possession 
of  this  money  in  a  most  artful  fashion,  and,  besides,  the  true  corpus  delicti 
was  wanting.  What  should  the  magistrate  do  then  ? 

He  was  asking  himself  this  question  for  the  hundredth  time,  when  a 
strange,  almost  incredible  report  reached  his  ears.  The  well  known 
firm  of  Jandidier  ain6  had  suspended  payment,  and  was  going  into 
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bankruptcy  !  ‘ 4  Who  would  have  expected  that !  ”  grumbled  the  magis¬ 

trate.  “Well,  perhaps,  we  are  coming  to  the  truth.” 

On  the  morrow  a  detective  who  had  been  duly  instructed,  brought 
him  a  full  report  of  circumstances  which  none  of  M.  Jandidier’s  family 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  revelation  was  an  astounding  one,  and  had 
caused  immense  surprise  throughout  the  district  of  the  Marais  where 
M.  Jandidier  had  been  so  respected  and  esteemed.  In  fact,  the  man 
whom  the  denizens  of  the  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile  so  delighted  to  honour, 
the  idol  of  the  trade  in  imitation  jewellery,  had  fallen  from  his  pedestal 
with  a  crash.  People  had  imagined  he  was  wealthy,  and  yet  in  reality 
he  was  ruined — utterly  ruined  :  and  during  the  last  three  years  he  had 
only  kept  up  his  credit  by  means  of  expedients.  Less  than  a  thousand 
francs  had  been  found  in  his  safe,  and  on  the  Saturday  after  his  dis¬ 
appearance,  bills  for  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs  were 
presented  for  payment  by  the  Bank  of  France.  Yes,  Jandidier,  the  man 
of  severe  morality,  gambled  at  the  Bourse  ;  the  virtuous  husband  kept  a 
mistress  ! 

The  magistrate  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  and  was  giving  vent  to 
his  astonishment  when  Maitre  Magloire  appeared,  quite  out  of  breath. 

44  You  know  the  news,  monsieur  ?  ”  asked  the  detective  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold. 

“  Yes,  I  have  just  been  told  everything.” 

“  The  Tarots  are  innocent !  ” 

“  I  think  so — and  yet  that  visit  Jandidier  paid  them — how  do  you 
explain  that  visit  ?  ” 

The  detective  sighed.  “Ah,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “I  was  a  fool,  as 
my  colleague,  Monsieur  Lecoq,  has  just  shown  me.  You  will  recollect 
that  at  the  Caf6  Turc,  Jandidier  and  his  friends  talked  all  the  time 
about  life  assurances  ?  ” 

44  Yes,  I  remember  ;  but  what  connection — ” 

44  Ah  !  monsieur,  that  was  the  point  I  ought  to  have  kept  in  mind  ! 
Jandidier’s  life  was  assured  for  200,000  francs.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes,  and  as  you  are  aware,  monsieur,  in  France  assurance  companies 
don’t  pay  when  the  holder  of  a  policy  commits  suicide.  Now,  Jandidier 
was  no  doubt  anxious  to  provide  for  his  family  ;  and  so  he  made  it 
appear  as  if  he  had  been  murdered,  in  hopes  that  the  companies  would 
pay  his  wife.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  has  destroyed  himself  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,  monsieur,  At  all  events  we  cannot  find  his  remains. 
May  be  he  has  simply  taken  himself  off.  And  yet  I  don’t  know  ;  he  can 
only  have  had  very  little  money  with  him,  and  at  his  age  a  man  scarcely 
has  the  courage  to  begin  life  over  again.  At  all  events,  he  certainly 
laid  a  trap  for  poor  Tarot,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  the  guillotine  for 
the  sake  of  his  policies  being  paid.” 

“  What  a  scamp  !  ”  growled  the  magistrate ;  and  he  took  up  his  pen 
to  sign  an  order  for  the  release  of  the  workman  and  his  wife. 

******** 

Thanks  to  M.  Gustave  Schmidt — of  the  great  house  of  Schmidt, 
Gubenheim,  and  Worb — the  firm  of  Jandidier  did  not  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Old  Schmidt  had  just  died,  most  opportunely,  and  M.  Gustave 
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was  able  to  dispose  of  the  paternal  inheritance  as  he  pleased,  and  more 
than  that,  he  means  to  dispose  of  himself  as  well,  for  the  papers  announce 
that  he  and  Mademoiselle  Th6r6se  Jandidier  are  to  be  married  next 
month. 

Tarot  and  his  wife  have  set  up  in  business,  thanks  to  the  twelve 
hundred  francs  returned  to  them  at  M.  Gustave’s  request ;  and,  mindful 
of  the  investigating  magistrate’s  reproaches  an ent  their  “prodigality” 
and  “  dissipated  habits,”  they  have  quite  given  up  “  merry-making”  on 
Mondays. 

But  what  has  become  of  M.  Jandidier?  Is  he  dead,  or  has  he  gone  to 
America  ?  If  any  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  his  whereabouts, 
they  may  communicate  with  the  authorities,  who  offer  a  thousand  francs 
reward  1 
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PART  I. 

FIRE  AT  VALPINSON. 

I. 


The  facts  were  these  : — 

Towards  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
June,  1871,  the  Faubourg  de  Paris,  the  principal  and  most 
densely  populated  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  pretty 
town  of  Sauveterre  was  startled  by  the  furious  gallop  of  a 
horse  dashing  over  the  pointed  paving-stones.  A  number 
of  peaceful  citizens  at  once  rushed  to  their  bedroom  win¬ 
dows.  The  dark  night  only  allowed  them  to  see  a  bare¬ 
headed  peasant,  riding  a  large  gray,  saddleless  mare  which 
he  steadily  belaboured  with  his  heels  and  stick.  Man  and 
steed  eventually  turned  into  the  Rue  Nationale — formerly 
Rue  Imperiale — crossed  the  Place  du  Marche-Neuf,  and 
stopped  at  last  before  the  fine  house  which  stands  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  du  Chateau.  This  was  the  residence  of 
the  mayor  of  Sauveterre,  M.  Seneschal,  a  former  lawyer, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Having  alighted,  the  peasant  seized  the  bell-knob,  and 
began  to  ring  so  furiously,  that,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
whole  house  was  in  an  uproar.  A  minute  later,  a  big, 
stout,  man-servant,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  came  and 
opened  the  door,  crying  out  in  an  angry  voice, — “  Who  are 
you,  my  man  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  Have  you  taken  too 
much  wine  ?  Don’t  you  know  at  whose  house  you  are 
making  such  a  row  ?  ” 
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“  I  wish  to  see  the  mayor  instantly,”  replied  the  peasant 
“  Wake  him  up  !  ” 

M.  Seneschal  was  already  wide  awake.  Dressed  in  a 
large  dressing-gown  of  gray  flannel,  a  candlestick  in  his 
hand,  nervous,  and  unable  to  disguise  his  nervousness,  he 
had  just  come  down  into  the  hall,  and  had  heard  all  that 
was  said.  “  Here  is  the  mayor,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  tone.  “  What  do  you  want  of  him  at  this  hour, 
when  all  honest  people  are  in  bed  ?  ” 

Pushing  the  servant  aside,  the  peasant  stepped  forward, 
and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  politeness,  said : — “  I 
come  to  tell  you  to  send  the  fire-engine.” 

“  The  engine  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  at  once.  Make  haste  !  ” 

The  mayor  shook  his  head.  “  Hm  !  ”  he  said,  according 
to  a  habit  he  had  when  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
“  hm,  hm. !  ” 

And  who  would  not  have  been  embarrassed  in  his  place  ? 
To  get  the  engine  out,  and  to  assemble  the  firemen,  he 
had  to  1  ouse  the  whole  town  ;  and  to  do  this  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  was  nothing  less  than  to  frighten  the  poor 
people  of  Sauveterre,  who  had  heard  the  drums  beating 
the  alarm  but  too  often  during  the  war  with  the  Germans, 
and  then  again  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune.  There¬ 
fore  M.  Seneschal  asked, — “  Is  it  a  serious  fire  ?  ” 

“  Serious  1  ”  exclaimed  the  peasant.  “  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  with  such  a  wind  as  this, — a  wind  that  would 
blow  off  the  horns  of  our  oxen.” 

“  Hm  !  ”  uttered  the  mayor  again.  “  Hm,  hm  !  ” 

It  was  not  exactly  the  first  time,  since  he  was  mayor  of 
Sauveterre,  that  he  was  thus  roused  by  a  peasant,  who 
came  and  cried  under  his  window,  “  Help !  Fire,  fire  !  ” 
At  first,  filled  with  compassion,  he  had  hastily  called  out 
the  firemen,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  hurried  to  the 
spot.  And  when  they  reached  it,  out  of  breath,  and  per¬ 
spiring,  after  having  made  two  or  three  miles  at  double- 
quick  pace,  they  found  what  ?  A  wretched  heap  of  straw, 
worth  about  fifty  francs,  and  almost  consumed  by  the  fire. 
They  had  had  their  trouble  for  nothing.  The  peasants  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  cried  “  Wolf !  ”  so  often,  when 
there  was  no  reason  for  it,  that,  even  when  the  wolf  realty 
was  there,  the  townspeople  were  slow  in  believing  it. 
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“  Let  us  see,”  said  M.  Seneschal ;  “  what  is  there  burn¬ 
ing  ?  ”  . 

The  peasant  seemed  to  be  furious  at  all  these  delays, 
and  bit  his  long  whip.  “  Must  I  tell  you  again  and  again,” 
he  said,  “  that  everything  is  on  fire, — barns,  outhouses, 
haystacks,  the  houses,  the  old  castle,  and  everything  ?  If 
you  wait  much  longer,  you  won’t  find  one  stone  upon 
another  at  Valpinson.” 

The  effect  produced  by  this  name  was  prodigious. 
“  What  ?  ”  asked  the  mayor  in  a  half-stifled  voice,  “  Val 
pinson  is  on  fire  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  At  the  Count  de  Chaudieuse’s  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Fool !  why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?  ”  exclaimed 
the  mayor,  who  hesitated  no  longer.  “  Quick  !  ”  he  said 
to  his  servant,  “go  and  get  me  my  clothes.  Wait,  no! 
my  wife  can  help  me.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You 
run  to  Bolton,  the  drummer,  and  tell  him  from  me  to  beat 
the  alarm  instantly  all  over  the  town.  Then  you  run  to 
Captain  Parenteau’s,  and  explain  to  him  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Ask  him  to  get  the  keys  to  the  engine-house. — Wait ! 
— when  you  have  done  that,  come  back  and  put  the  horse 
in. — Fire  at  Valpinson  !  I  shall  go  with  the  engine.  Go, 
run,  knock  at  every  door,  cry,  ‘  Fire  !  Fire!  ’  Tell  every¬ 
body  to  come  to  the  Place  du  Mnrche-Neuf.” 

When  the  servant  had  run  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  the 
mayor  turned  to  the  peasant,  and  said, — “  As  for  you,  my 
good  man,  get  on  your  horse,  and  reassure  the  count. 
Tell  them  all  to  take  courage,  and  that  we  are  coming  to 
help  them.” 

Still  the  peasant  did  not  move.  “  Before  going  back  to 
Valpinson,”  he  said,  “  I  have  another  commission  to  at¬ 
tend  to  in  town.” 

“  Why  ?  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  must  get  the  doctor  to  go  back  with  me.” 

“  The  doctor  ?  Why  ?  Has  anybody  been  hurt  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  our  master,  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.” 

“  How  imprudent !  I  suppose  he  rushed  into  danger  as 
usual.” 

“  Oh  no  !  He  has  been  shot  at  twice !  ” 

The  mayor  of  Sauveterre  nearly  dropped  his  candlestick. 
“  Shot  ?  Twice  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Where  ?  when  ?  by  whom  ?  ” 
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“  Ah !  I  don’t  know.” 

“  But—” 

“  All  I  can  tell  you  is  this.  They  have  carried  him  into 
a  little  barn  that  was  not  yet  on  fire.  There  I  saw  him  my¬ 
self  lying  on  the  straw,  pale  like  a  linen  sheet,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  bloody  all  over.” 

“  Great  God  !  They  have  not  killed  him  ?  ” 

“  He  was  not  dead  when  I  left.” 

“  And  the  countess  ?  ” 

“  Our  lady,”  replied  the  peasant  with  an  accent  of  pro¬ 
found  veneration,  “  was  in  the  barn  on  her  knees  by  the 
count’s  side,  washing  his  wounds  with  fresh  water.  The 
two  little  ladies  were  there  too.” 

M.  Seneschal  trembled  with  excitement.  “  It  is  a  crime 
that  has  been  committed,  J  suppose.” 

“  Why,  of  course  !  ” 

“  But  by  whom  ?  With  what  motive  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  the  question.” 

“  The  count  is  very  passionate,  to  be  sure,  violent  even ; 
but  still  he  is  the  best  and  fairest  of  men,  everybody  knows 
that.” 

“  Everybody  knows  it.” 

“  He  never  did  any  harm  to  anybody.” 

“  That  is  what  all  say.” 

“  As  for  the  countess  — ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  peasant  eagerly,  “  she  is  a  saint  of 
saints.” 

The  mayor  tried  to  come  to  some  conclusion.  “  The 
criminal  must  then  be  a  stranger,”  observed  he.  “We  are 
overrun  with  vagabonds  and  beggars  on  the  tramp.  Not 
a  day  passes  without  a  lot  of  ill-looking  fellows  appearing 
at  my  office,  asking  for  help  to  get  away.” 

The  peasant  nodded  his  head,  and  said,  “  That  is  just 
what  I  think.  And  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  as  I  came  along 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  first  get  the  doctor,  and  then 
report  the  crime  to  the  police.” 

“  Don’t  bother  about  that,”  said  the  mayor.  “  I  will  do 
so  myself.  In  ten  minutes  I  shall  see  the  public  prosecu¬ 
tor.  Now  be  off.  Don’t  spare  your  horse,  and  tell  your 
mistress  that  we  are  all  coming  after  you.” 

In  his  whole  official  career  M.  Seneschal  had  never  been 
so  terribly  shocked.  He  was  losing  his  head,  just  as  he 
had  done  on  that  unlucky  day  during  the  war,  when,  all  of 
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a  sudden,  nine  hundred  mobiles  fell  upon  him,  and  asked 
to  be  fed  and  lodged.  Without  his  wife’s  help  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  dress  himself.  Still  he  was  ready 
when  his  servant  returned.  The  good  fellow  had  done  all 
he  had  been  told  to  do,  and  at  that  moment  the  beat  of  the 
drum  was  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

“  Now  put  the  horse  in,”  said  M.  Seneschal :  “  let  me 
find  the  carriage  at  the  door  when  I  come  back.” 

In  the  streets  he  found  all  in  an  uproar.  From  every 
window  a  head  popped  forth,  with  features  expressive  either 
of  curiosity  or  terror ;  on  all  sides  house-doors  were  opened, 
and  promptly  closed  again.  “  Great  God  !  ”  thought  the 
mayor,  “I  hope  I  shall  find  Daubigeon  at  home!”  M. 
Daubigeon,  who,  after  being  public  prosecutor  under  the 
Empire,  now  served  the  Republic  in  the  same  capacity, 
was  one  of  M.  Seneschal’s  best  friends.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  cunning  look  in  his  eye^ 
and  a  permanent  smile  on  his  face.  He  prided  himself 
moreover,  on  being  a  confirmed  bachelor.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Sauveterre  scarcely  considered  him  stern  and  solemr 
enough  for  his  profession.  To  be  sure,  he  was  very  highly 
esteemed  ;  but  his  optimism  was  not  popular :  he  was  re 
proached  with  being  too  kind-hearted  towards  the  criminals 
he  had  to  prosecute,  thus  indirectly  encouraging  offences 
against  the  law. 

On  his  own  side  he  accused  himself  of  not  being  inspir. 
ed  with  the  “  holy  fire  ”  and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  own 
way,  “  of  robbing  Themis  of  all  the  time  he  could,  to  de¬ 
vote  it  to  the  friendly  Muses.”  He  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  fine  books,  rare  editions,  costly  bindings,  and  fine  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  much  the  larger  part  of  his  annual  income 
of  about  ten  thousand  francs  went  in  buying  them.  A 
scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  he  professed  boundless 
admiration  for  Virgil  and  Juvenal,  but,  above  all,  for  Hor¬ 
ace,  towards  whom  he  proved  his  devotion  by  constant 
quotations. 

Roused,  like  everybody  else,  in  the  midst  of  his  slum* 
bers,  this  excellent  man  was  hastily  putting  on  his  clothes, 
when  his  old  housekeeper  came  in,  quite  excited,  and  told 
him  that  M.  Seneschal  was  there,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
“  Show  him  in  !  ”  said  M.  Daubigeon,  “  show  him  in  1  ” 

And,  as  soon  as  the  mayor  entered,  he  continued  :  “  Now 
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tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this  noise,  this  beating  ol 
drums, — 


‘  Clamorque  virum.  clangorque  tubarum.’  ” 

“A  terrible  misfortune  has  happened,”  answered  the 
nayor.  From  the  tone  of  his  voice  one  might  have  imag¬ 
ined  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been  afflicted. 

The  lawyer  was  so  strongly  impressed  in  a  similar  sense 
that  he  exclaimed,  “  My  dear  friend,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Quid  i  Courage,  my  friend,  keep  cool !  Remember  that 
the  poet  advises  us,  in  misfortune  never  to  lose  our  balance 
of  mind : — 


‘  yEquam,  memento,  rebus  in  arquis, 

Servare  mentem.’  ” 

“  Some  scoundrel  has  set  Valpinson  on  fire  ?  ”  broke  in 
the  mayor. 

“  You  do  not  say  so?  Great  God  ! 

‘  O  Jupiter, 

Quod  verbum  audio.’  ” 

“  More  than  that.  The  Count  de  Claudieuse  has  been 
shot  at,  and  by  this  time  he  is  probably  dead.” 

“Oh!” 

“  You  hear  the  drummer  beating  the  alarm.  I  am  going 
to  the  fire ;  and  I  have  only  come  here  to  report  the  mat¬ 
ter  officially  to  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  see  that  justice  be 
done  promptly  and  energetically.” 

There  was  no  need  of  such  a  serious  appeal  to  stop  at 
once  all  the  lawyer’s  classical  quotations.  “  Enough  !  ”  he 
said  eagerly.  “  Come,  let  us  take  measures  to  catch  the 
wretches.” 

When  they  reached  the  Rue  Nationale,  it  was  as  full  as 
at  mid-day ,  for  Sauveterre  is  one  of  those  provincial  towns 
in  which  an  excitement  is  too  rare  a  treat  to  be  neglected. 
The  sad  event  had  by  this  time  become  fully  known  every¬ 
where.  At  first  the  news  had  been  doubted ;  but  when 
the  doctor’s  cab  had  passed  the  crowd  at  full  speed,  es* 
corted  by  a  peasant  on  horseback,  the  reports  were  be* 
lieved.  Nor  had  the  firemen  lost  time.  As  soon  as  the 
mayor  and  M.  Daubigeon  appeared  on  the  Place  du  Mar 
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che-Neuf,  Captain  Parenteau  rushed  up  to  them,  and, 
touching  his  helmet  with  a  military  salute,  exclaimed  :  “  My 
men  are  ready.” 

“  All  ?  ” 

“  There  are  hardly  ten  absentees.  When  they  heard 
that  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Claudieuse  were  in  need, 
great  heavens  !  they  were  all  ready  in  a  moment.” 

“  Well,  then,  start  and  make  haste,”  commanded  M. 
Seneschal.  “  We  shall  overtake  yeu  on  the  way :  M. 
Daubigeon  and  I  are  going  to  pick  up  M.  Galpin-Dave- 
line,  the  investigating  magistrate.” 

They  had  not  far  to  go. 

The  magistrate  in  question  had  already  been  looking  for 
them  all  over  the  town  :  he  had  just  reached  the  place  and 
saw  them  at  once. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  public  prosecutor,  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  was  a  professional  man  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  He  was  the 
magistrate  all  over,  from  head  to  foot,  from  the  gaiters 
encasing  his  ankles  to  the  light  auburn  whiskers  encir¬ 
cling  his  face.  Although  he  was  quite  young,  no  one 
had  ever  seen  him  smile,  or  heard  him  make  a  joke.  He 
was  so  very  stiff,  that  M.  Daubigeon  suggested  that  he 
had  been  impaled  alive  on  the  sword  of  justice.  At 
Sauveterre  M.  Galpin  was  looked  upon  as  a  superior  man. 
He  certainly  believed  hinself  to  be  so  :  hence  he  was 
very  impatient  at  being  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere  of 
action,  considering  his  brilliant  ability  wasted  upon  the 
prosecution  of  a  chicken-thief  or  a  poacher.  But  his 
almost  desperate  efforts  to  secure  a  better  office  had 
always  been  unsuccessful.  In  vain  he  had  enlisted  a  host 
of  friends  in  his  behalf.  In  vain  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  politics,  ready  to  serve  any  party  that  would  serve 
him.  Still  M.  Galpin’s  ambition  was  not  easily  discour¬ 
aged  ;  and  lately,  after  a  journey  to  Paris,  he  had  thrown 
out  hints  of  a  great  match,  which  would  shortly  procure 
him  an  influence  in  high  places  which  he  had  so  far  been 
unable  to  obtain.  When  he  joined  M.  Daubigeon  and  the 
mayor,  he  exclaimed,  “  Well,  this  is  a  horrible  affair  !  It 
will  make  a  tremendous  noise.” 

The  mayor  wished  to  give  him  full  details,  but  he 
added,  “  Don’t  trouble  yourself.  I  know  all  you  know- 
I  met  the  peasant  who  had  been  sent  in,  and  I  have  ex 
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amined  him.”  Then  turning  to  the  public  prosecutor,  he 
remarked,  “  I  think  we^ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
place  where  the  crime  has  been  committed.” 

“  I  was  going  to  suggest  it  to  you,”  replied  M.  Daubk 
geon. 

“  The  gendarmes  ought  to  be  warned.” 

“  M.  Seneschal  has  just  sent  them  word.” 

The  investigating  magistrate  was  so  much  excited, 
that  his  cold  impassiveness  actually  threatened  to  give 
way  for  once.  “  There  has  been  an  attempt  at  murder,” 
he  said. 

“  Evidently.” 

“  Then  we  can  act  in  concert,  and  side  by  side,  each 
one  following  his  own  line  of  duty,  investigating  the  case 
and  preparing  for  the  trial.” 

An  ironical  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  public 
prosecutor.  “  You  ought  to  know  me  well  enough,”  he 
said,  “  to  be  sure  I  never  interfere  with  your  duties  and 
privileges.  I  am  nothing  but  a  good  old  fellow,  a  friend 
of  peace  and  study  : 

‘  Sum  piger  et  senior,  Pieridumque  comes.’  ”  " 

“  Then,”  exclaimed  M.  Seneschal,  impatient  to  be  off, 
“  nothing  keeps  us  here  any  longer ;  my  carriage  is  ready, 
let  us  go  !  ” 


II. 

As  the  crow  flies  there  is  but  a  mile  from  Sauveterre  to 
Valpinson  ;  still  that  mile  is  as  long  as  any  two  elsewhere. 
M.  Seneschal,  however  had  a  good  horse,  “  the  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  arrondissement ,”  he  said,  as  he  got  into 
his  carriage.  In  ten  minutes  they  had  overtaken  the  fire¬ 
men,  who  had  left  some  time  before  them.  And  yet 
these  good  people,  all  of  them  master  workmen  of  Sau¬ 
veterre,  masons,  carpenters,  and  tilers,  were  hurrying 
along  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  had  half  a  dozen 
smoking  torches  with  them  to  light  them  on  the  way. 
They  walked,  puffing  and  blowing,  along  the  bad  road, 
pushing  before  them  as  they  went  the  two  fire-engines, 
together  with  a  cart  on  which  they  had  piled  their  ladders 
and  other  tools. 
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“  Keep  up,  my  friends  !  ”  said  the  mayor,  as  he  passed 
them,  “  keep  up  !  ”  Three  minutes  farther  on,  a  peasant 
on  horseback  appeared  in  the  dark,  riding  along  like  some 
forlorn  knight  of  romance.  M.  Daubigeon  at  once  or¬ 
dered  him  to  halt. 

“  You  come  from  Valpinson  ?  ”  asked  M.  Seneschal. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  peasant. 

“  How  is  the  count  ?  ” 

“  He  has  come  to  at  last.” 

“  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  ” 

“  He  says  he  will  live.  I  am  going  to  the  druggist  to 
get  some  medicines.” 

M.  Galpin,  to  hear  better,  was  leaning  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  He  asked, — “  Do  they  accuse  any  one  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  And  the  fire  ?  ” 

“  They  have  water  enough,”  replied  the  peasant,  “  but 
no  engines :  so  what  can  they  do  ?  And  the  wind  is  rising 
again  ?  Oh,  what  a  misfortune  !  ” 

He  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  M.  Seneschal 
belaboured  his  poor  horse,  which,  unaccustomed  to  such 
treatment,  reared  instead  of  going  any  faster,  and  jumped 
from  side  to  side.  The  excellent  man  was  in  despair. 
He  looked  upon  this  crime  as  if  it  had  been  committed  on 
purpose  to  disgrace  him,  and  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  his  administration. 

“  For  after  all,”  he  said,  for  the  tenth  time  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  “  is  it  natural,  I  ask  you,  is  it  sensible,  that  a  man 
should  think  of  attacking  the  Count  and  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse,  the  first,  the  most  distinguished  and  esteemed 
man  in  the  whole  department,  the  second  a  lady  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  virtue  and  charity  ?  ”  And, 
without  minding  the  ruts  and  stones  in  the  road,  M. 
Seneschal  went  on  repeating  all  he  knew  about  the  own¬ 
ers  of  Valpinson. 

The  Count  Trivulce  de  Claudieuse  was  the  last  scion 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France.  About  1829, 
when  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  entered  the  navy 
as  ensign,  and  for  many  years  his  visits  to  Sauveterre 
were  few  and  far  between.  In  1859  he  had  become  a 
captain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  rear-admiral, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  chateau  of  Valpinson,  which  of  all 
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its  former  splendour  could  only  show  two  crumbling 
towers,  and  an  immense  mass  of  ruin  and  rubbish.  Dur 
ing  two  years  he  had  lived  here  alone,  building  up  the  old 
house  as  well  as  could  be  done,  and  by  dint  of  energy  and 
labour  imparting  to  it  the  more  essential  characteristics  of 
modern  comfort  and  luxury.  It  was  thought  he  would 
finish  his  life  in  this  way,  when  one  day  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married.  This  report  proved 
true. 

One  fine  morning  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  left  for 
Paris ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  his  friends  were  informed  by 
letter  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
former  colleagues,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  de  Tassar. 
The  amazement  was  universal.  The  count  looked  every 
inch  a  gentleman,  and  was  very  well  preserved ;  but  he 
was  at  least  forty-seven  years  old,  whereas  Mademoiselle 
Genevieve  was  hardly  twenty.  Now,  if  the  bride  had 
been  poor,  people  would  have  understood  the  match,  and 
approved  it :  it  is  but  natural  that  a  poor  girl  should  sac¬ 
rifice  her  heart  to  her  daily  bread.  But  here  it  was  not 
so.  The  Marquis  de  Tassar  was  considered  wealthy ;  and 
report  said  that  his  daughter  had  brought  her  husband  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Next  it  was  imagined 
that  the  bride  must  be  fearfully  ugly,  infirm,  perhaps 
hunchback,  possibly  idiotic,  or,  at  all  events,  of  frightful 
temper.  By  no  means.  She  had  come  down  from  Paris, 
and  every  body  was  amazed  at  her  noble,  quiet  beauty. 
She  had  conversed  with  her  husband’s  friends  and  charmed 
all  of  them.  Was  it  then  really  a  lovematch,  as  people 
called  it  at  Sauveterre  ?  Perhaps  so.  Nevertheless  there 
was  no  lack  of  old  ladies  who  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
twenty-seven  years  difference  between  husband  and  wife 
was  too  much,  and  that  such  a  match  could  not  possible 
turn  out  well.  All  these  dark  forebodings  came  to  nought. 
The  fact  was,  that,  for  miles  and  miles  around,  there  was 
not  a  happier  couple  to  be  found  than  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Claudieuse  ;  and  two  children,  girls,  who  had 
appeared  at  an  interval  of  four  years,  seemed  to  have  ce¬ 
mented  the  happiness  of  the  house  for  ever. 

It  is  true  the  count  retained  some  of  the  haughty  reserve 
and  imperious  language  which  he  had  acquired  during  the 
time  he  controlled  the  destinies  of  certain  important  col¬ 
onies.  He  was,  moreover,  naturally  so  passionate,  that  thf 
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slightest  excitement  made  him  turn  purple  in  the  face. 
But  the  countess  was  as  gentle  and  as  sweet  as  he  was 
violent ;  and  as  she  never  failed  to  step  in  between  her 
husband  and  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  as  both  he  and 
she  were  naturally  just,  kind  and  generous,  they  were  be¬ 
loved  by  everybody.  There  was  only  one  point  on  which 
the  count  remained  rather  unmanageable,  namely,  the 
game  laws.  He  passionately  fond  of  sport,  and  watched 
all  the  year  round  with  almost  painful  restlessness  over  his 
preserves,  to  protect  which  .he  employed  an  extravagant 
number  of  keepers.  He  moreover  prosecuted  poachers 
with  such  energy,  that  people  said  he  would  rather  lose  a 
hundred  napoleons  than  a  single  bird. 

The  count  and  the  countess  lived  a  retired  life,  and 
gave  their  whole  time,  he  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  she 
to  the  education  of  her  children.  They  seldom  gave  an 
entertainment,  and  did  not  come  to  Sauveterre  more  than 
four  times  a  year,  to  visit  either  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavar- 
ande,  or  the  old  Baron  de  Chandore.  Every  summer,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  July,  they  went  to  the  seaside  at  Royan, 
where  they  had  a  chalet.  When  the  shooting  season 
began  and  the  count  was  busy  with  his  rifle,  the  countess 
habitually  paid  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in  Paris. 

It  required  a  storm  like  that  of  1870  to  upset  so  peace¬ 
ful  an  existence.  When  the  old  ship’s  captain  heard  that 
the  Prussians  were  on  French  soil,  he  felt  all  the  instincts 
of  a  soldier  and  a  Frenchman  awake  in  his  heart.  Al¬ 
though  of  royalist  opinions,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  offer  his  sword  to  Gambetta,  whom  he  politically 
detested.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  a 
regiment,  he  fought  like  a  lion,  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last,  being  thrown  down  and  trodded  under  foot  in  that 
fearful  rout  by  which  [Chanzy’s  army  was  virtually  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  the  armistice  was  signed,  he  returned  to 
Valpinson ;  but  no  one  except  his  wife  ever  succeeded  in 
making  him  say  a  word  concerning  the  campaign.  He 
was  asked  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly, 'and  he  would  have  certainly  been  elected  ;  but  he 
refused,  saying  that  he  knew  how  to  fight,  but  not  how  to 
talk. 

The  public  prosecutor  and  the  investigating  magistrate 
listened  but  very  carelessly  to  these  details,  with  which 
they  were  perfectly  familiar.  Suddenly  M.  Galpin  asked, 
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— “  Are  we  not  getting  near  ?  I  look  and  look  ;  but  I  see 
no  trace  of  a  fire.” 

“  We  are  in  a  deep  valley,”  replied  the  mayor.  “But 
we  are  quite  near  now,  and,  at  the  top  of  that  hill  before 
us,  you  will  see  enough.” 

This  hill,  well  known  in  the  whole  province,  is  frequently 
called  the  mountain  of  Sauveterre.  It  is  so  steep,  and 
consists  of  such  hard  granite,  that  the  engineers  who  laid 
out  the  great  highway  from  Bordeaux  to  Nantes  turned  1 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  it.  It  overlooks  the  whole 
country;  and,  when  M.  Seneschal  and  his  companions  had 
reached  the  summit  they  could  not  control  their  excite* 
ment. 

“  Horresco !  ”  murmured  the  public  prosecutor. 

The  chateau  itself  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  tall 
trees  surrounding  it,  but  columns  of  fire  rose  above  the 
highest  branches,  flooding  the  whole  region  with  glaring 
light.  The  excitement  extended  for  many  miles  around. 
The  big  bell,  set  in  the  short  square  tower  of  the  church  at 
Brechy,  sounded  the  alarm  in  sonorous  notes,  and  in  the 
distant  shade  one  heard  the  strange  noise  produced  by  the 
shells  which  people  hereabouts  ordinarily  employ  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  labourers  from  the  fields  at  meal  time.  From  all 
the  high  roads  and  byeways  came  the  clatter  of  hurried 
footsteps,  and  peasants  continually  rushed  by,  each  with  a 
bucket  in  either  hand. 

“  It  is  too  late  for  help,”  exclaimed  M.  Galpin-Dave- 
line. 

“  Such  a  fine  property !  ”  said  the  mayor,  “  and  so  well 
managed  !  ”  And,  regardless  of  danger,  he  dashed  for¬ 
ward,  down  the  hill ;  for  Valpinson  lies  in  a  deep  valley 
nearly  half  a  mile  'from  the  river.  Here  all  was  terror, 
disorder,  and  confusion ;  and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
hands  or  of  good-will.  At  the  first  alarm,  all  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  hurried  to  the  scene,  and  fresh 
helpers  wers  coming  every  moment ;  still  there  was  no  one 
there  to  assume  the  command.  The  peasants  were  mainly 
engaged  in  saving  the  furniture.  The  boldest  tried  to  get 
into  the  rooms,  and,  in  a  kind  of  rage,  threw  everything 
they  could  lay  hold  of  out  of  the  windows.  Thus  the 
courtyard  was  already  half  full  of  beds  and  mattresses, 
chairs,  and  tables,  books,  linen,  and  clothes. 
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A  loud  shout  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  mayor  and  his 
companions. 

“  Here  comes  the  mayor  !  ”  cried  the  peasants,  encour¬ 
aged  by  his  presence,  and  all  of  them  ready  to  obey 
him. 

M.  Seneschal  took  in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance 
“  Yes,  here  I  am,  my  friends,”  he  said,  “  and  I  thank  you 
all  for  the  zeal  you  are  showing.  Now,  we  must  try  not 
10  waste  our  efforts.  The  farm  buildings  and  the  work¬ 
shops  are  lost :  we  must  give  them  up.  Let  us  try  to  save 
the  dwelling-house.  The  river  is  not  far.  We  must  form 
a  chain.  Everybody  in  line, — men  and  women  !  And 
now  for  water,  water !  Here  come  the  engines  !  ” 

The  engines  indeed  came  thundering  up;  the  firemen 
now  appeared  on  the  scene,  Captain  Parenteau  in  com¬ 
mand.  Then  only  was  the  mayor  at  leisure  to  inquire 
after  Count  de  Claudieuse. 

“  Master  is  down  there,”  replied  an  old  woman,  point¬ 
ing  towards  a  little  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof.  “  The 
doctor  has  had  him  carried  there.” 

“  Let  us  go  and  see  how  he  is,”  said  the  mayor  to 
his  two  companions.  They  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  only 
room  of  the  cottage.  It  was  a  large  apartment  with  a 
floor  of  beaten  clay ;  the  working  tools  and  parcels  of  seeds 
hanging  from  the  blackened  beams  overhead.  Two 
old  beds  with  twisted  columns  and  curtains  of  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  stood  on  one  side.  On  that  on  the  left  hand  lay  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  four  years  old,  fast  asleep,  and  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket.  Her  sister,  some  two  or  three  years  older,  was 
watching  over  her.  On  the  other  bed,  the  Count  de  Clau¬ 
dieuse  was  redlining,  the  back  propped  up  by  some  pillows 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  fire.  His  chest  was  bare, 
and  covered  with  blood ;  and  a  man,  Dr.  Seignebos,  with 
his  coat  off,  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the  elbows, 
was  bending  over  him,  and,  holding  a  sponge  in  one  hand 
and  a  probe  in  the  other,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some 
delicate  and  dangerous  operation.  The  countess,  in  a 
light  muslin  dress,  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  her  hus 
band’s  bed,  pale,  but  to  all  appearance  admirably  com¬ 
posed  and  resigned.  She  was  holding  a  lamp,  which  she 
moved  to  and  fro  as  the  doctor  directed.  In  a  corner 
two  servant-women,  sitting  on  a  box,  were  crying,  with 
their  aprons  turned  over  their  heads. 
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At  last  the  mayor  of  Sauveterre  overcame  his  painful 
feelings,  and  entered  the  room.  The  Count  de  Claudieuse 
at  once  perceived  him,  and  exclaimed,  “Ah  here  is  our 
good  M.  Seneschal.  Come  nearer,  my  friend;  come 
nearer.  You  see  the  year  1871  is  a  fatal  year.  It  will 
soon  leave  me  nothing  but  a  few  handfuls  of  ashes  of  all  I 
possessed.” 

“  It  is  a  great  misfortune,”  replied  the  excellent  mayor ; 
“  bu'.  after  all,  it  is  less  than  we  apprehended.  God  be 
thanked,  you  are  safe  !  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  I  am  suffering  terribly.” 

The  countess  trembled.  “  Trivulce  !  ”  she  whispered  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty.  “  Trivulce  !  ” 

Never  did  lover  glance  at  his  betrothed  with  more  ten- 
derness  than  Count  Claudieuse  did  at  his  wife.  “  Pardon 
me,  my  dear  Genevieve,”  he  said,  “pardon  me,  if  I  show 
any  want  of  courage.” 

A  nervous  spasm  suddenly  seized  him  ;  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  which  sounded  like  a  trumpet,  he  exclaimed — “  Sir ! 
Doctor  !  Thunder  and  lightning !  You  are  killing  me  !  ” 

“  I  have  some  chloroform  here,”  replied  the  physician 
coldly. 

“  I  won’t  have  any.” 

“  Then  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  suffer,  and  keep 
quiet  now ;  for  every  motion  adds  to  your  pain.”  Then 
sponging  a  jet  of  blood  which  spurted  out  from  under  his 
knife,  the  doctor  added,  “  However,  you  shall  have  a  few 
minutes’  rest  now.  My  eyes  and  my  hand  are  exhausted. 
I  see  I  am  no  longer  young.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  was  indeed  sixty  years  old.  He  was  a 
small,  thin  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  bilious  complex¬ 
ion,  carelessly  dressed,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  large  gold 
spectacles,  which  he  was  continually  taking  off,  wiping  and 
putting  on  again.  His  reputation  was  widespread;  and 
people  talked  of  wonderful  cures  which  he  had  accom¬ 
plished.  Still  he  had  not  many  friends,  The  working 
classes  disliked  his  bitterness  ;  the  peasants,  his  strictness 
in  demanding  his  fees ;  and  the  townspeople,  his  political 
views.  There  was  a  story  current  that  one  evening,  at  a 
public  dinner,  he  had  got  up  and  said,  “I  drink  to  the 
memory  of  the  only  physician  of  whose  pure  and  chaste 
renown  I  am  envious, — to  the  memory  of  my  countryman, 
Dr.  Guillotin  of  Saintes  !  ”  Had  he  really  proposed  such 
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a  toast  ?  The  fact  is,  he  pretended  to  be  a  fierce  radical, 
and  was  certainly  the  soul  and  the  oracle  of  the  small  so¬ 
cialistic  gatherings  in  the  neighbourhood.  People  looked 
aghast  when  he  began  to  talk  of  the  reforms  which  he 
thought  necessary ;  and  they  trembled  when  he  proclaimed 
his  convictions,  that  “  the  sword  and  the  torch  ought  to 
explore  the  rotten  foundations  of  society.”  These  opin¬ 
ions,  combined  with  certain  utilitarian  views  of  like  eccen¬ 
tricity,  and  still  stranger  experiments  which  he  openly 
carried  on  before  the  whole  world,  had  led  people  more 
than  once  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  The  most 
charitable  said,  “  He  is  an  oddity.”  This  eccentric  man 
had  naturally  no  great  fondness  for  M.  Seneschal,  the 
mayor,  who  was  a  Legitimist.  Neither  did  he  think  much 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  who  in  his  eyes  was  but  a  useless 
book-worm.  In  addition  he  detested  M.  Galpin-Daveline. 
Still  he  bowed  to  all  three,  and,  quite  regardless  of  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  presence,  remarked : — 

“  You  see,  gentlemen,  Count  Claudieuse  is  in  a  bad 
plight.  He  has  been  fired  at  with  a  gun  loaded  with  small 
shot ;  and  wounds  made  in  that  way  are  very  puzzling.  I 
trust  no  vital  part  has  been  injured  ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  anything.  I  have  often  in  my  practice  seen  very  small 
injuries,  wounds  caused  by  a  small-sized  shot,  which, 
nevertheless,  proved  fatal,  and  only  showed  their  true 
character  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  accident  had 
happened.” 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  if 
the  investigating  magistrate  had  not  suddenly  interrupted 
him,  saying,  “  Doctor,  you  know  I  am  here  because  a 
crime  has  been  committed.  The  criminal  has  to  be  found 
out,  and  to  be  punished ;  hence  I  claim  your  assistance, 
from  this  moment,  in  the  name  of  the  law.” 


III. 

By  this  single  phrase  M.  Galpin-Daveline  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  and  reduced  not  merely  the  doctor 
and  the  mayor,  but  also  the  public  prosecutor,  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  position.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  thought  of,  but 
the  crime  that  had  been  committed.  In  vain,  however,  did 
he  try  to  assume  a  purely  rigid  official  air,  in  vain  did  he 
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strive  to  express  by  his  attitude  that  contempt  for  human 
feelings  which  has  made  justice  so  hateful  to  thousands. 
He  could  not  conceal  the  intense  satisfaction  which  ani¬ 
mated  his  whole  being. 

“  Well,  doctor,”  he  asked,  “  first  of  all,  have  you  any 
objection  to  my  questioning  your  patient  ?  ” 

“  It  would  certainly  be  better  for  him  to  be  left  alone,” 
growled  Dr.  Seignebos.  “  I  have  made  him  suffer  enough 
this  last  hour ;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  resume  extracting 
the  small  pieces  of  lead  which  have  honeycombed  his 
flesh.  But  if  it  must  be —  ” 

“  It  must  be.” 

“  Well,  then,  make  haste ;  for  the  fever  will  set  in  pres¬ 
ently.” 

M.  Daubigeon  looked  very  annoyed,  but  his  colleague 
paid  no  attention.  Having  taken  a  note-book  and  a  pen 
cil  from  his  pocket,  he  drew  up  close  to  the  sick  man’s 
bed,  and  asked  him  in  an  undertone,  “  Are  you  strong 
enough,  count,  to  answer  my  questions  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  perfectly  !  ” 

“  Then,  pray  tell  me  all  you  know  of  the  sad  events  of 
to-night.” 

With  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  Dr.  Seignebos,  the  count 
raised  himself  on  his  pillows,  and  began  thus  :  “  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  little  I  know  will  be  of  no  use  in  aiding  justice 
to  discover  the  guilty  man.  It  may  have  been  eleven 
o’clock,  but  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  of  the  hour;  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  just  blown  out  my  candle, 
when  suddenly  a  bright  light  fell  upon  my  window.  I  was 
both  amazed  and  confused ;  for  I  was  in  that  state  of  drowsi¬ 
ness,  which  if  not  sleep,  is  still  very  much  like  it.  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘  What  can  this  be  ?  ’  but  I  did  not  get  up  at 
once  :  I  was  only  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  like  the  crash  of 
a  falling  wall ;  on  hearing  which  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
said  to  myself,  ‘  The  house  is  on  fire  !  ’  What  increased 
my  anxiety  was  the  fact,  which  I  at  once  recollected,  that 
there  were  in  the  courtyard,  and  all  around  the  house,  some 
sixteen  thousand  bundles  of  dry  wood,  which  had  been  cut 
last  year.  Half  dressed,  I  rushed  down  stairs.  I  was 
very  much  bewildered,  I  confess,  and  could  hardly  succeed 
in  opening  the  outer  door :  still  I  did  open  it  at  last.  I 
had  barely  put  my  foot  on  the  threshold,  when  I  felt  in  my 
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right  side,  a  little  above  the  hip,  a  fierce  pain,  and  heard  at 
the  same  time,  quite  close  to  me,  the  report  of  a  gun.” 

The  magistrate  interrupted  him  by  a  gesture.  “  Your 
statement,  count,  is  certainly  remarkably  clear.  But  there 
is  one  point  we  must  try  to  establish.  Were  you  really 
fired  at  the  moment  you  showed  yourself  at  the  door  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Then  the  murderer  must  have  been  quite  near  on  the 
watch.  He  must  have  known  that  the  fire  would  bring 
you  out ;  and  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  you.” 

“  That  was  and  still  is  my  impression,”  declared  the 
count. 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  turned  to  M.  Daubigeon.  “  Then,' 
said  he,  “  the  murder  is  the  principal  matter  with  which 
we  have  to  deal ;  and  the  fire  is  only  an  aggravating  cir¬ 
cumstance  — the  means  which  the  criminal  employed  ir 
order  to  succeed  the  better  in  perpetrating  his  crime.’ 
Then,  returning  to  the  count,  he  added,  “  Pray  go  on.” 

“  When  I  felt  I  was  wounded,”  continued  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse,  “my  first  impulse  was  instinctively  to  rust 
forward  to  the  place  from  which  the  gun  seemed  to  have 
been  fired  at  me.  I  had  not  proceeded  three  yards,  how 
ever,  when  I  felt  the  same  pain  once  more  in  the  shouldei 
and  in  the  neck.  The  second  wound  was  more  serious 
than  the  first ;  for  I  lost  my  consciousness,  my  head  began 
to  swim,  and  I  fell.” 

“  You  had  not  seen  your  assailant  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  At  the  moment  when  I  fell,  ] 
thought  I  saw  a  man  rush  forth  from  behind  a  pile  of  fag* 
gots,  cross  the  courtyard,  and  disappear  in  the  fields.” 

“  Would  you  recognise  him  ?  ” 

“  No.;? 

“  But  you  saw  how  he  was  dressed :  you  can  give  me 
some  kind  of  description  of  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  cannot.  I  felt  as  if  there  was  a  veil  before  my 
eyes ;  and  he  passed  me  like  a  shadow.” 

The  magistrate  could  hardly  conceal  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “  Never  mind,”  he  said  “  we’ll  find  him  out.  But 
go  on,  sir  !  ” 

The  count  shook  his  head.  “  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,”  he  replied.  “I  had  fainted,  and  when  I  recovered 
consciousnass,  some  hours  later,  I  found  myself  here,  lying 
on  this  bed,” 
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M.  Galpin-Daveline  noted  down  the  count’s  answers 
with  scrupulous  exactness :  when  this  was  done  he  asked 
again,  “  We  must  return  to  the  details  of  the  attack,  and 
examine  them  minutely.  Now,  however,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  happened  after  you  fell.  Who  could  tell  us 
that?” 

“  My  wife,  sir.” 

“  I  thought  so.  The  countess,  no  doubt,  got  up  when 
you  rose.” 

“  My  wife  had  not  gone  to  bed.” 

The  magistrate  turned  suddenly  to  the  countess  ;  and 
at  a  glance  he  perceived  that  her  costume  was  not  that  of 
a  lady  who  had  been  suddenly  roused  from  slumber  by  the 
burning  of  her  house. 

“  Bertha,”  the  count  went  on  to  state,  “  our  youngest 
daughter,  who  is  lying  there  on  that  bed,  under  the  blan¬ 
ket,  has  the  measles,  and  is  suffering  terribly.  My  wife 
was  sitting  up  with  her.  Unfortunately  the  windows  of 
her  room  look  upon  the  garden,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
where  the  fire  broke  out.” 

u  How,  then,  did  the  countess  become  aware  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

Without  waiting  for  a  more  direct  question,  the  countess 
came  forward  and  said,  “  As  my  husband  has  just  told 
you,  I  was  sitting  up  with  our  little  Bertha.  I  was  rather 
tired ;  for  I  had  sat  up  the  night  before  also,  and  I  was 
Beginning  to  nod,  when  a  sudden  noise  aroused  me.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  really  heard  such  a  noise ; 
but  just  then  a  second  shot  was  heard.  I  left  the  room 
more  astonished  than  frightened.  Ah,  sir !  the  fire  had 
already  made  such  headway  that  the  staircase  was  as  light 
as  in  broad  day.  I  hurried  downstairs.  The  outer  door 
was  open.  I  went  out  ;  and  there,  some  five  or  six  yards 
from  me,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  the  body  of  my 
husband  lying  on  the  ground.  I  threw  myself  upon  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  even  hear  me  :  his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
I  thought  he  was  dead ;  I  called  for  help ;  I  was  in  de¬ 
spair.” 

M.  Seneschal  and  M.  Daubigeon  trembled  with  excite¬ 
ment.  “  Well,  very  well !  ”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction, — “  very  well  done  !  ” 

“  You  know,”  continued  the  countess,  “  how  hard  it  is 
to  rouse  country-people.  It  seems  to  me  I  remained  ever 
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so  lon.l,  alone  there,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  my  husband 
At  last  the  brightness  of  the  fire  awakened  some  of  the 
farm-hands,  the  work-men,  and  our  servants.  They  rushed 
out,  crying,  ‘  Fire!  ’  When  they  saw  me  they  ran  up  and 
helped  me  to  carry  my  husband  to  a  place  of  safety ;  for 
the  danger  was  increasing  every  minute.  The  fire  was 
spreading  with  terrific  violence,  owing  to  a  furious  wind. 
The  barns  were  one  vast  mass  of  fire ;  the  outbuildings 
were  burning,  the  distillery  was  in  a  blaze  ;  and  the  flames 
escaped  through  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house  in  various 
places.  There  was  not  one  cool  head  among  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  there.  I  was  so  utterly  bewildered  that  I  forgot  all 
about  my  children  ;  and  their  room  was  already  in  flames, 
when  a  brave,  bold  fellow  rushed  in,  and  snatched  them 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  I  did  not  come  to  myself 
till  Dr.  Seignebos  arrived  and  spoke  to  me  words  of  hope. 
This  fire  will  probably  ruin  us ;  but  what  matters  that,  so 
long  as  my  husband  and  my  children  are  safe.” 

During  this  recital  the  mayor,  the  public  prosecutor,  and 
and  even  the  servants  had  hardly  been  able  to  suppress 
their  excitement.  Dr.  Seignebos,  however,  had  more  than 
once  given  utterance  to  contemptuous  impatience.  He  did 
not  appreciate  these  preliminary  steps.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  growled  between  his  teeth,  “  Mere  formali 
ties  !  How  petty  !  How  childish  !  ”  After  having  taker 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them  and  replaced  them  twentj 
times,  he  had  sat  himself  down  before  a  rickety  table  ir 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  amused  himself  with  arrang 
ing  the  fifteen  or  twenty  shot  which  he  had  extracted  from 
the  count’s  wounds,  in  long  lines  or  small  circles.  But, 
when  the  countess  uttered  her  last  words,  he  rose,  and 
turning  to  M.  Galpin,  said  in  a  curt  tone,  “  Now,  sir,  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  have  my  patient  again.” 

The  magistrate  was  not  a  little  incensed,  and  with  some 
reason  surely.  Frowning  fiercely,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  appre¬ 
ciate,  sir,  the  importance  of  your  duties  ;  but  mine  are,  I 
.think,  by  no  means  less  solemn  nor  less  urgent.” 

“Oh!” 

“Consequently,  you  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  grant  me 
five  minutes  more.” 

“Ten,  if  it  must  be,  sir.  Only  I  warn  you  that  every 
minute  henceforth  may  endanger  the  life  of  my  patient.” 

They  had  drawn  near  to  each  other,  and  stood  close 
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together,  exchanging  defiant  glances,  which  betrayed  the 
bitterest  animosity.  But  surely  they  would  not  quarrel  at 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.  Still  the  countess  seemed 
to  fear  such  ^  thing ;  for  she  said  reproachfully— “  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  pray,  gentlemen — ” 

Perhaps  her  intervention  would  have  been  of  no  avail, 
:if  M.  Seneschal  and  M.  Daubigeon  had  not  stepped  in, 
each  addressing  one  of  the  two  adversaries.  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline  was  apparently  the  most  obstinate  of  the  two ; 
for,  in  spite  of  all,  he  turned  again  towards  the  count,  and 
said — “  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you,  sir : 
Where  and  how  were  you  standing,  where  and  how  do  you 
think  the  murderer  was  standing,  at  the  moment  when  the 
crime  was  committed  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  count,  evidently  with  a  great  effort, 
‘I  was  standing,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  threshold  of  my 
door,  facing  the  courtyard.  The  murderer  must  have  been 
standing  some  twenty  yards  off,  on  my  right,  behind  a  pile 
Df  wood.” 

When  he  had  written  down  this  answer,  the  magistrate 
turned  once  more  to  the  physician,  and  exclaimed,  “You 
heard  what  was  said,  sir.  It  is  now  for  you  to  assist  jus¬ 
tice  by  telling  us  at  what  distance  the  murderer  must  have 
been  when  he  fired.” 

“  I  don’t  guess  riddles,”  replied  the  physician  coarsely. 

“  Ah,  have  a  care,  sir !  ”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline.  “  Jus¬ 
tice,  whom  I  here  represent,  has  the  right  and  the  means 
to  enforce  respect.  You  are  a  physician,  sir;  and  your 
science  is  able  to  answer  my  question  with  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy. 

The  physician  laughed,  and  replied,  “  Ah,  indeed  !  Sci¬ 
ence  has  reached  that  point,  has  it  ?  Which  science  ? 
Medical  jurisprudence,  no  doubt, — that  part  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  which  is  at  the  service  of  the  courts,  and  obeys  the 
judges’  behests.” 

“  Sir !  ” 

But  the  doctor  was  not  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  de¬ 
feated  a  second  time.  He  went  on  coolly,  “  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say ;  there  is  no  handbook  of  ipedical 
jurisprudence  which  does  not  peremptorily  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  you  ask  me.  I  have  studied  these  handbooks,  these 
formidable  weapons  which  you  gentlemen  of  the  law  know 
so  well  how  tp  hancfle.  J  know  the  opinions  of  Deyergie 
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and  Orfila,  I  know  even  what  Casper  and  Tardieu,  and  a 
host  of  others  teach  on  the  subject.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
these  gentlemen  claim  to  be  able  to  tell  you  by  the  inch  at 
what  distance  a  shot  has  been  fired.  But  I  am  not  so 
skilful.  I  am  only  a  poor  country  practitioner,  a  simple 
healer  of  diseases.  And  before  I  give  an  opinion  which 
may  cost  some  poor  devil  his  life,  innocent  though  he  be, 
I  must  have  time  to  reflect,  to  consult  data,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  other  cases  in  my  practice.” 

The  doctor  was  so  evidently  right  in  reality,  if  not  in 
form,  that  M.  Galpin-Daveline  gave  way.  “  It  is  merely 
as  a  matter  of  information  that  I  request  your  opinion,  sir,” 
he  observed.  “Your  real  and  carefully-considered  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  will,  of  course,  be  given  in  a  special  state¬ 
ment.” 

“  Ah,  if  that  is  the  case  !  ” 

“  Pray,  inform  me,  then  unofficially,  what  you  think  of 
the  nature  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  wounds.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  first  settled  his  spectacles  ceremoniously 
on  his  nose,  and  then  replied,  “  My  impression,  so  far  as  I 
am  now  able  to  judge,  is,  that  the  count  has  stated  the 
facts  precisely  as  they  were.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  the  murderer  was  lying  in  ambush  behind  one  of  the 
piles  of  wood,  and  at  the  distance  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  I  am  able  to  affirm,  moreover,  that  the  two  shots 
were  fired  at  different  distances, — one  much  nearer  than 
the  other.  The  proof  of  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  wounds, 
one  of  which,  near  the  hip,  may  be  scientifically  called —  ” 

“  But  we  know  at  what  distance  a  ball  is  spent,”  broke 
in  M.  Seneschal,  whom  the  doctor’s  dogmatic  tone  began 
to  annoy. 

“  Ah,  do  we  know  that,  indeed  ?  You  know  it,  M.  Sen¬ 
eschal  ?  Well,  I  declare  I  don’t.  To  be  sure,  I  bear  in 
mind,  what  you  seem  to  forget,  that  we  have  no  longer, 
as  in  former  days,  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  guns.  Have 
you  thought  of  the  immense  variety  of  firearms,  French 
and  English,  American  and  German,  which  are  now-a-days 
found  in  everybody’s  hands  ?  Do  you  not  see,  you  who 
have  been  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate,  that  the  whole  legal 
question  will  be  based  upon  this  great  and  all-importani 
point  ?  ”  So  saying,  the  physician  took  up  his  instruments, 
resolved  to  give  no  other  answer,  and  he  was  about  to  re¬ 
sume  work,  when  fearful  cries  were  heard  without.  The 
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magistrates,  the  mayor,  and  the  countess  herself  rushed  at 
once  to  the  door.  These  cries  were  unfortunately  not 
uttered  without  cause.  The  roof  of  the  main  building 
had  just  fallen  in,  burying'  under  its  ruins  the  poor  drum¬ 
mer  who  had  beaten  the  alarm  a  few  hours  ago,  together 
with  one  of  the  firemen,  a  highly-esteemed  Sauveterre  car¬ 
penter,  father  of  five  children. 

Captain  Parenteau  seemed  to  be  maddened  by  this  dis¬ 
aster  ;  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  rescue  the 
poor  fellows,  whose  shrieks  of  despair  rose  high  above  the 
crash  of  the  falling  timbers.  But  all  endeavours  proved 
unavailing.  One  of  the  gendarmes  and  a  farmer,  who  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sufferers,  barely  escaped 
being  burnt  themselves,  and  were  only  rescued  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  dangerously  injured.  Then  only  did  the  specta¬ 
tors  seem  fully  aware  of  the  abominable  crime  committed 
by  the  incendiary ;  and,  as  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  col¬ 
umns  of  fire  rose  high  into  the  air,  fierce  cries  of  vengeance 
broke  forth  :  “  Death  to  the  incendiary  !  Death  !  ” 

At  this  moment  M.  Seneschal  was  inspired  with  a  sudden 
thought.  He  knew  well  enough  how  cautious  all  peasants 
are  as  a  rule,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  them  tell  the 
whole  of  what  they  know.  He  climbed,  therefore,  upon  a 
heap  of  fallen  beams,  and  exclaimed  in  a  clear  loud  voice, 
— “Yes,  my  friends,  you  are  right:  death  to  the  incen¬ 
diary  !  Yes,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  basest  of  crimes 
must  be  avenged.  We  must  find  out  the  incendiary ;  we 
must !  You  want  us  to  do  so,  don’t  you  ?  Well,  it  depends 
only  on  you.  There  must  be  some  one  among  you  who 
knows  something  about  this  matter.  Let  him  come  for¬ 
ward  and  tell  us  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  Remember, 
that  the  smallest  trifle  may  be  a  clue  to  the  crime.  You 
would  be  as  bad  as  the  incendiary  himself,  if  you  tried  to 
screen  him.  Just  think  it  over,  consult  one  another,  my 
friends.” 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd ;  then  suddenly  a  voice 
exclaimed,  “  There  is  one  person  who  can  teU  us  some¬ 
thing.” 

“Who?” 

“  Cocoleu.  He  was  there  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
he  who  went  and  brought  the  children  out  of  their 
room.  What  has  become  of  him  ? — Cocoleu,  Cocoleu  !  ” 

The  excitement  became  intense,  and  eager  questions 
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were  exchanged  as  to  the  possible  whereabouts  of  the 
individual  in  question.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
well  known  to  everybody  present.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  who  had  not  given  him  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a 
bowl  of  soup,  when  he  was  hungry ;  not  one  of  them  who 
had  ever  refused  him  a  night’s  rest  on  the  straw  in  his 
barn,  when  it  was  raining  or  freezing,  and  the  poor  fellow 
wanted  a  shelter.  For  Cocoleu  was  one  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  beings  who  labour  under  a  grievous  physical  or  moral 
deformity. 

Some  twenty  years  previously  a  wealthy  land-owner  of 
Brechy  had  sent  to  the  nearest  town  for  half  a  dozen 
painters,  who  remained  painting  and  decorating  his  newly- 
built  house  during  well-nigh  the  entire  summer.  One  of 
these  men  seduced  a  girl  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  he 
bewitched  by  his  long  white  blouse,  his  handsome  brown 
moustache,  his  good  spirits,  gay  songs,  and  flattering 
speeches.  But,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  tempter  de¬ 
parted  with  the  others,  without  thinking  any  more  of  the 
poor  girl  than  of  the  last  cigar  he  had  smoked.  And  yet 
she  was  expecting  a  child.  When  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  condition,  she  was  turned  out  of  the  house  in 
which  she  was  employed ;  and  her  parents,  scarcely  able 
to  support  themselves,  drove  her  away  without  mercy. 
Overcome  with  grief,  shame,  and  remorse,  poor  Colette 
wandered  from  farm  to  farm,  begging  her  bread,  insulted, 
laughed  at,  beaten  even  at  times.  Thus  it  came  about, 
that  in  a  dark  wood,  one  dismal  winter  evening,  she  gave 
life  to  a  little  boy.  No  one  ever  understood  how  mother 
and  child  managed  to  survive.  Still  both  lived;  and 
for  many  a  year  they  were  seen  in  and  around  Sauveterre, 
clad  in  rags,  and  living  upon  the  scanty  generosity  of  the 
peasants. 

At  length  the  mother  died,  unsuccoured  as  she  had 
lived.  Her  body  was  found  one  morning  in  a  ditch  by 
the  wayside. 

The  child  remained  alone.  He  was  then  eight  years 
old,  and  both  strong  and  tall  for  his  age.  A  farmer  took 
pity  on  him,  and  led  him  home.  But  the  little  wretch  was 
not  fit  for  anything ;  he  could  not  even  keep  his  master’s 
cows.  During  his  mother’s  lifetime,  his  silence,  his  wild 
looks,  and  his  savage  appearance,  had  been  attributed  to 
his  wretched  mode  of  life.  But  now  it  was  found  out 
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that  his  intellect  had  never  been  aroused.  He  was  an 
idiot,  and,  besides,  subject  to  one  of  those  terrible  ner¬ 
vous  affections  which  at  times  shake  the  whole  body,  and 
disfigure  the  face  by  the  violence  of  uncontrollable  convul¬ 
sions,  He  was  not  a  deaf-mute ;  but  he  could  only  stam¬ 
mer  with  intense  difficulty  a  few  disjointed  syllables. 
Sometimes  the  country  people  would  say  to  him, — “  Tell 
us  your  name,  and  you  shall  have  a  sou.” 

But  it  took  him  five  minutes’  hard  work  and  a  thousand 
painful  contortions  to  articulate  his  mother’s  name.  “  Co- 
co-co-lette.”  Hence  came  his  name  Cocoleu.  When  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything,  people  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  his  be¬ 
half.  In  consequence,  he  was  abandoned  to  his  former 
vagabond  life. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Seignebos  met  him  one 
day  on  the  high  road.  This  excellent  man  had,  among 
other  extraordinary  notions,  the  conviction  that  idiocy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  defective  state  of  the  brains,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  the  administration  of  certain  well- 
known  substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  for  instance.  He 
lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon  this  admirable  opportunity  to 
test  his  theory.  Cocoleu  was  sent  for,  and  installed  in  his 
house.  He  subjected  him  to  a  treatment  which  he  kept 
secret ;  and  only  a  local  .druggist,  who  was  also  well  knowit 
for  his  extraordinary  notions,  knew  exactly  what  happened. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  Cocoleu  had  lost  flesh 
considerably  :  he  talked,  perhaps,  a  little  more  fluently , 
but  his  intellect  had  not  been  perceptibly  improved.  Dr. 
Seignebos  was  discouraged.  He  made  up  a  parcel  of 
things  which  he  had  given  to  his  patient,  put  it  into  his 
hands,  pushed  him  out  of  his  door,  and  told  him  never  to 
come  back  again.  The  doctor  had  rendered  Cocoleu  a  sad 
service.  The  poor  idiot  was  no  longer  accustomed  to 
privation :  he  had  forgotten  how  to  beg  his  way  from 
door  to  door  ;  and  he  would  surely  have  perished,  if  his 
good  fortune  had  not  led  him  to  the  Chateau  of  Valpin- 
son. 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse  and  his  wife  were  touched  by 
his  wretchedness,  and  determined  to  take  charge  of  him. 
They  gave  him  a  room  and  a  bed  in  one  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  they  could  never  induce  him  to  stay  there.  He 
^ras  by  nature  a  vagabond,  and  could  not  control  his  vaga: 
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bond  instincts.  At  winter  time  the  frost  and  snow  kept 
him  indoors  for  a  little  while  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  first 
leaves  came  out,  he  went  wandering  again  through  forest 
and  field,  remaining  absent  often  for  weeks  together.  At 
last,  however,  some  instinct  seemed  aroused  in  him, 
resembling  that  of  a  domesticated  animal.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  countess  was  like  that  of  a  dog,  down  to  the 
capers  and  cries  with  which  he  greeted  her  whenever  they 
met.  Often,  when  she  went  out,  he  would  accompany 
her,  running  and  frolicking  just  like  a  dog.  He  was  also 
very  fond  of  the  little  girls,  and  seemed  to  resent  being 
kept  away  from  them  as  he  was  at  times  ;  for  people  were 
afraid  his  nervous  attacks  might  affect  the  children.  With 
time  he  had  also  become  capable  of  performing  some 
simple  services.  He  could  be  intrusted  with  easy  mes¬ 
sages,  water  the  flowers,  summon  a  servant,  or  even  carry 
a  letter  to  the  post-office  at  Brechy.  His  progress  in  this 
respect  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the  more  cunning  peas¬ 
ants  began  to  suspect  that  Cocoleu  was  not  so  “  innocent,” 
ifter  all,  as  he  looked,  and  that  he  was  cleverly  playing  the 
’ool  in  order  to  enjoy  life  easily. 

Such  was  the  individual  whom  it  was  asserted  knew 
something  of  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
visited  Valpinson  and  its  owners.  “  We  have  him  at  last,” 
cried  several  voices  suddenly.  “  Here  he  is ;  here  he  is  !  ” 
The  crowd  made  way  promptly ;  and  almost  immediately  a 
young  man  appeared,  led  or  pushed  forward  by  several 
persons.  Cocoleu’s  clothes,  all  in  disorder,  showed  clearly 
that  he  had  opposed  a  stout  resistance  to  his  captors.  He 
was  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  very  tall,  quite  beardless, 
excessively  thin,  and  so  loosely  jointed,  that  he  looked  like 
a  hunchback.  A  mass  of  reddish  hair  fell  over  his  low 
retreating  forehead.  His  small  eyes,  his  enormous  mouth 
bristling  with  sharp  teeth,  his  broad  flat  nose,  and  immense 
ears  gave  him  a  strange,  idiotic,  brutish  air. 

“  What  must  we  do  with  him  ?  ”  asked  the  peasants  of 
the  mayor. 

“  Take  him  before  the  magistrate,  my  friends,”  replied 
M.  Seneschal, — “  down  there  in  that  cottage,  where  you 
carried  the  count.” 

“  And  we’ll  make  him  talk,”  threatened  his  captors. 

Come !  Go  on,  quick !  ” 
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IV. 

Both  M.  Galpin-Daveline  and  the  doctor  seemingly  con¬ 
sidered  that  professional  dignity  required  them  to  retain  an 
air  of  perfect  indifference.  Hence  they  did  not  evince  the 
least  apparent  curiosity  as  to  what  was  going  on  out  of 
doors.  Dr.  Seignebos  quietly  resumed  his  operation  ;  and, 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  rooms  at  home,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wash  the  sponge  which  he  had  just  used,  and  to 
wipe  his  instruments.  The  magistrate,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  arms  crossed,  and  his 
eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  the  infinite.  It  may  be  he  was 
thinking  of  his  star,  which  had  at  last  brought  him  a 
famous  criminal  case,  such  as  he  had  ardently  longed  for 
many  a  year. 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse,  however,  was  very  far  from 
sharing  this  reserve.  He  tossed  about  on  his  bed ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  mayor  and  M.  Daubigeon  reappeared,  looking 
quite  upset,  he  exclaimed, — “What  does  that  uproar 
mean  ?  ” 

Then  when  he  had  heard  of  the  calamity,  he  added, — 
“  Great  God !  And  I  was  complaining  of  my  losses. 
Two  men  killed  !  That  is  a  real  misfortune.  Poor  fellows  ! 
Bolton  was  hardly  thirty  years  old ;  Guillebault,  a  father 
of  a  family,  will  leave  five  children  quite  penniless.” 

The  countess  heard  these  last  words.  “  As  long  as  we 
have  a  mouthful  of  bread,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  deep 
emotion,  “  neither  Bolton’s  mother,  nor  Guillebault’s  chil¬ 
dren,  shall  ever  know  what  want  is.” 

She  had  not  time  to  speak  further ;  for  at  that  moment 
the  peasants  crowded  into  the  room,  pushing  the  prisoner 
before  them.  “  Where  is  the  investigating  magistrate  ?  ” 
they  asked.  “  Here  is  a  witness  !  ” 

“  What,  Cocoleu  !  ”  exclaimed  the  count. 

“  Yes,  he  knows  something :  he  said  so  himself.  We 
want  him  to  tell  it  to  the  magistrate.  We  want  the  incen¬ 
diary  to  be  caught.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  had  frowned  fiercely.  He  execrated 
Cocoleu,  whose  sight  recalled  to  him  that  great  experi¬ 
mental  failure  which  the  good  people  of  Sauveterre  were 
not  likely  soon  to  foiget.  “  You  do  not  really  mean  to 
examine  hiin?  ”  he  asked,  turning  to  M.  Galpin-Daveline. 
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“Why  not  ?  ”  answered  the  magistrate  dryly. 

“  Because  he  is  an  imbecile,  sir,  an  idiot.  Because  he 
cannot  possibly  understand  your  questions,  or  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  answers.” 

“He  may  give  us  a  valuable  hint,  nevertheless.” 

“  He  ?  A  man  who  has  no  sense  ?  You  don’t  reall) 
think  so.  The  law  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  the 
evidence  of  a  fool.” 

M.  Galpin  betrayed  his  impatience  by  an  increase  of 
stiffness,  as  he  replied, — “  I  know  my  duty,  sir.” 

“  And  I,”  replied  the  physician, — “  I  also  know  what  I 
have  to  do.  You  have  summoned  me  to  assist  you  in  this 
investigation.  I  obey  ;  and  I  declare  officially,  that  the 
mental  condition  of  this  unfortunate  man  makes  his  evi¬ 
dence  utterly  worthless.  I  appeal  to  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor.” 

He  had  hoped  for  a  word  of  encouragement  from  M. 
Daubigeon  ;  but  nothing  came.  Accordingly  Dr.  Seigne- 
bos  continued  :  “  Take  care,  sir,  or  you  may  get  yourself 
into  trouble.  What  would  you  do  if  this  poor  fellow  should 
make  a  formal  charge  against  any  one  ?  Could  you  attach 
any  weight  to  his  word  ?  ” 

One  of  the  peasants  who  were  listening  with  open 
mouths,  hereupon  exclaimed — “  Oh !  Cocoleu  is  not  so 
innocent  as  he  looks.” 

“  He  can  say  very  well  what  he  wants  to  say,  the 
scamp !  ”  added  another. 

“  At  all  events,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  life  of  my 
children,”  said  the  count  gently.  “  He  thought  of  them 
when  I  was  unconscious,  and  when  no  one  else  remem 
bered  them. — Come,  Cocoleu,  come  nearer,  my  friend, 
don’t  be  afraid  :  there  is  no  one  here  to  hurt  you.” 

There  was  need  for  the  count  to  use  such  kind  words  : 
for  Cocoleu  was  thoroughly  terrified  by  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  experienced,  and  was  trembling  in  all  his 
limbs.  “  I  am — not — a — afraid,”  he  stammered  out. 

“  Once  more  I  protest,”  said  the  physician.  He  had 
found  out  that  he  was  alone  in  his  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse  came  to  his  assistance,  saying, — “  I 
really  think  it  might  be  dangerous  to  question  Cocoleu.” 

But  the  magistrate  was  master  of  the  situation,  fully 
conscious  of  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law. 
*  I  must  beg,  gentlemen,”  he  said  in  a  tone  which  did  not 
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allow  of  any  reply, — “  I  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  act 
in  my  own  way.”  And  then  sitting  down,  he  asked  Coco¬ 
leu, — “  Come,  my  boy,  listen  to  me,  and  try  to  understand 
what  I  say.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  at  Valpin- 
son  ?  ” 

“  Fire,”  replied  the  idiot. 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  fire,  which  burns  down  the  house  of 
your  benefactor, — fire,  which  has  killed  two  good  men. 
But  that  is  not  all  :  they  have  tried  to  murder  the  count. 
Do  you  see  him  there  in  his  bed,  wounded,  and  covered 
with  blood  ?  Do  you  see  the  countess,  how  she  suffers  ?  ” 

Did  Cocoleu  understand  ?  At  all  events  his  distorted 
features  betrayed  nothing  of  what  might  be  going  on  with¬ 
in  him. 

“What  nonsense!”  growled  the  doctor,  “what  obsti¬ 
nacy  !  what  folly  !  ” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  overheard  these  ejaculations,  and 
angrily  remarked, — “  Sir,  do  not  force  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  have,  not  far  from  here,  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  my  authority  is  respected.”  Then,  turning  again  to 
the  poor  idiot,  he  went  on, — “  All  these  misfortunes  are 
the  work  of  a  vile  incendiary.  You  hate  him,  don’t  you  ? 
you  detest  him,  the  rascal !  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Cocoleu. 

“  You  want  him  to  be  punished,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  you  must  help  me  to  find  him  out,  so  that 
the  gendarmes  may  catch  him  and  put  him  in  jail.  You 
know  who  it  is  ;  you  have  told  these  people — ” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then,  as  Cocoleu  kept  silent, 
he  asked, — “  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  who  has  this  poor 
fellow  talked  to  ?  ” 

Not  one  of  the  peasants  could  tell.  They  inquired  ;  but 
no  answer  came.  Perhaps  Cocoleu  had  never  said  what 
he  was  reported  to  have  said. 

“The  fact  is,”  remarked  one  of  the  Valpinson  tenants, 
“  that  the  poor  devil,  so  to  say,  never  sleeps,  and  that  he 
is  roaming  about  all  night  around  the  house  and  the  farm- 
buildings.”  ' 

This  was  a  new  light  for  M.  Galpin  :  suddenly  changing 
the  form  of  his  interrogatory,  he  asked  Cocoleu, — “  Where 
did  you  spend  the  night  ?  ” 

“  In — in — the — court — yard.” 
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“Were  you  asleep  when  the  fire  broke  out?” 

“  No.” 

“  Did  you  see  it  commence  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  How  did  it  commence  ?  ” 

The  idiot  looked  fixedly  at  the  Countess  Claudieuse 
with  the  timid  and  abject  expression  of  a  dog  trying  to 
read  something  in  his  master’s  eyes. 

“  Tell  us,  my  friend,”  said  the  countess  gently, — “  tell 
us.” 

A  flash  of  intelligence  shone  in  Cocoleu’s  eyes.  “  They 
— they  set  it  on  fire,”  he  stammered. 

“  On  purpose  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Who  ?  ” 

“  A  gentleman.” 

There  was  not  a  person  present  at  this  extraordinary 
scene  who  did  not  anxiously  hold  his  breath  as  the  last  ar 
swer  came.  The  docter  alone  kept  cool,  and  exclaimed 
— “  Such  an  examination  is  sheer  folly !  ” 

But  the  magistrate  did  not  seem  to  hear  his  words 
Turning  to  Cocoleu,  he  asked  in  a  deeply-agitated  tone  o! 
voice  :  “  Did  you  see  the  gentleman  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  ” 

“  Very — very — well.” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes !  ” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  tell  us.” 

Cocoleu’s  features  betrayed  a  fearful  anguish  of  mind. 
He  hesitated,  but  finally  making  ,  a  violent  effort,  he  an¬ 
swered, — “  Bois — Bois — Boiscoran  !  ” 

The  name  was  received  with  murmurs  of  indignation  and 
incredulous  laughter.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  suspicion.  The  peasants  murmured,  “M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  an  incendiary !  Who  does  he  think  will  believe  that 
story  ?  ” 

“  It  is  absurd  1  ”  said  Count  Claudieuse. 

“  Nonsense !  ”  repeated  the  mayor  and  his  friend. 

Dr.  Seignebos  had  taken  off  his  spectacles,  and  was  wip¬ 
ing  them  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  he  exclaimed.  “But  the  in 
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vestigating  magistrate  did  not  condescend  to  attach  any 
importance  to  my  suggest  ions.” 

The  magistrate  in  question  was  by  far  the  most  excited 
man  of  all  present.  He  had  turned  excessively  pale,  and 
was  visibly  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  preserve  his 
equanimity.  The  public  prosecutor  leaned  towards  him, 
and  whispered,  “  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  stop 
here,  and  consider  the  answer  as  not  given.” 

But  M.  Galpin-Daveline  was  one  of  those  men  so  blinded 
by  self-conceit  that  they  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than 
admit  they  have  been  mistaken.  He  answered,  “  I  shall 
go  on.” 

Then  turning  once  more  to  Cocoleu,  in  the  midst  of  so 
deep  a  silence  that  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  would  have  been 
distinctly  heard,  he  asked,  “  Do  you  know,  my  boy,  what 
you  say  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  are  accusing  a  man  of  a 
horrible  crime  ?  ” 

Whether  Cocoleu  understood,  or  not,  he  was  evidently 
deeply  agitated.  Big  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  slowly 
down  his  forehead,  while  nervous  shocks  agitated  his  limbs, 
and  convulsed  his  features.  “  I,  I — am — telling  the — 
truth  !  ”  he  said  at  last. 

“  It  was  M.  de  Boiscoran  who  set  Valpinson  on  fire  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  How  did  he  do  it  ?  ” 

Cocoleu’s  restless  eyes  wandered  incessantly  from  the 
count,  who  looked  indignant,  to  the  countess,  who  seemed 
to  listen  with  painful  surprise.  The  magistrate  repeated, 
—“Speak!” 

After  another  moment’s  hesitation,  the  idiot  began  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  had  seen ;  and  it  took  him  many  minutes  to 
state,  amid  countless  contortions,  and  painful  efforts  to 
speak,  that  he  had  perceived  M.  de  Boiscoran  pull  out  some 
papers  from  his  pocket,  light  them  with  a  match,  put  them 
under  a  rick  of  straw  near  by,  and  push  the  burning  mass 
towards  two  enormous  piles  of  wood  which  were  in  close 
contact  with  a  vat  full  of  spirits. 

“  This  is  sheer  nonsense  !  ”  cried  the  doctor,  thus  giving 
words  to  what  they  all  seemed  to  feel. 

But  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  mastered  his  excitement 
“  At  the  first  sign  of  applause  or  of  displeasure,”  said  he,  “  I 
shall  send  for  the  gendarmes,  and  have  the  room  cleared.” 
Then  turning  once  more  to  Cocoleu,  he  added,  “  Since  you 
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saw  M.  de  Boiscoran  so  distinctly,  tell  us  how  he  was 
dressed.” 

“  He  had  light  trousers  on,”  replied  the  idiot,  still  stam¬ 
mering  most  painfully,  “  a  dark-brown  shooting-jacket,  and 
a  big  straw  hat.  His  trousers  were  stuffed  into  his  boots.” 

Two  or  three  peasants  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  they  had 
at  last  hit  upon  a  suspicious  fact.  The  costume  which 
Cocoleu  had  so  accurately  described  was  well  known  to 
them  all. 

“  And  when  he  had  kindled  the  fire,”  said  the  magistrate 
again,  “  what  did  he  do  next  ?  ” 

“  He  hid  behind  the  woodpile.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  He  loaded  his  gun,  and,  when  master  came  out,  he 
fired.” 

Count  Claudieuse  was  so  indignant  that  he  forgot  the  pain 
which  his  wounds  caused  him,  and  raised  himself  on  his 
bed.  “It  is  monstrous,”  he  exclaimed,  “to  allow  an  idiot 
to  charge  an  honourable  man  with  such  a  crime  1  If  he 
really  saw  M.  de  Boiscoran  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  hide 
himself  in  order  to  murder  me,  why  did  he  not  come  and 
warn  me  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin  repeated  the  question  submissively,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  mayor  and  M.  Daubigeon.  “  Why 
did  you  not  give  warning  ?  ”  he  asked  Cocoleu. 

But  tne  efforts  which  the  idiot  had  made  during  the  last 
half-hour  had  exhausted  his  little  strength.  He  broke  out 
into  stupid  laughter;  and  almost  instantly  one  of  his  fear- 
ful’attacks  overcame  him  :  he  fell  down  yelling,  and  had  to 
be  carried  away. 

The  magistrate  had  risen,  pale  and  deeply  excited,  but 
evidently  meditating  on  what  was  to  be  done  next.  The 
public  prosecutor  asked  him  in  an  undertone  what  he  was 
going  to  do ;  whereupon  he  replied :  “  I  shall  pursue  this 
investigation.” 

“What?” 

“  Can  I  act  otherwise  in  my  position  ?  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  tried  my  best,  by  urging  this  poor  idiot,  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  his  accusation.  But  the  result  has  disap¬ 
pointed  me.” 

“  And  now  ?  ” 

“  Now  I  can  no  longer  hesitate.  There  have  been  ten 
witnesses  present  at  the  examination.  My  honour  Is  at 
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Stake.  I  must  establish  either  the  guilt  or  the  innocence 
of  the  man  whom  Cocoleu  accuses.”  Immediately,  walking 
up  to  the  count’s  bed,  he  asked,  “Will  you  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  tell  me  the  nature  of  your  acquaintance  with  M. 
de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

Surprise  and  indignation  caused  the  wounded  man  to 
blush  deeply.  “  Can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  you  believe 
the  words  of  that  idiot  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  nothing,”  answered  the  magistrate.  “  My 
duty  is  to  unravel  the  truth ;  and  I  mean  to  do  it.” 

“  The  doctor  has  told  you  what  the  state  of  Cocoleu’s 
mind  is  ?  ” 

“  Count,  I  beg  you  will  answer  my  question.” 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse  looked  angry ;  still  he  replied 
promptly — “My  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Boiscoran  is 
neither  good  nor  bad.  We  do  not  frequent  each  other’s 
society.” 

“  It  is  reported,  I  have  heard  so  myself,  that  you  are  on 
bad  terms.” 

“  On  no  terms  at  all.  I  never  leave  Valpinson,  and  M. 
de  Boiscoran  spends  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Paris.  He 
has  never  called  at  my  house,  and  I  have  never  been  in 
his.” 

“  You  have  been  overheard  speaking  of  him  in  unmeas¬ 
ured  terms.” 

“  That  may  be.  We  are  neither  of  the  same  age,  nor 
have  we  the  same  tastes  or  the  same  opinions.  He  is  young : 
I  am  old.  He  likes  Paris  and  fashionable  society.  I  am 
fond  of  solitude  and  hunting.  I  am  a  Legitimist :  he  used 
to  be  an  Orleanist,  and  now  he  is  a  Republican.  I  believe 
that  the  descendant  of  out  ancient  kings  alone  can  save 
the  country  :  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  happiness  of 
France  is  only  possible  under  a  Republic.  But  two  men 
may  be  enemies  and  yet  esteem  each  other.  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  is  an  honourable  man  ;  he  did  his  duty  bravely  during 
the  war,  he  fought  well,  and  was  wounded.” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  noted  down  these  answers  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  continued,: — “  The 
question  is  not  one  of  political  opinions  only.  You,  have 
had  personal  difficulties  with  M.  de  Boiscoran.” 

“  Of  no  importance.” 

“  I  beg  pardon  :  you  have  been  at  law.” 

“  Our  estates  adjoin  each  other.  There  is  an  unlucky 
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brook  between  us,  which  is  a  source  of  constant  trou¬ 
ble.” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  shook  his  head,  and  added, — “  These 
are  not  the  only  difficulties  you  have  had  with  each  other. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  have  had  violent  altercations 
together.” 

\  The  Count  de  Claudieuse  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress. 
“  It  is  true,”  he  answered,  “  we  have  used  hard  words.  M. 
de  Boiscoran  had  two  wretched  dogs,  that  were  continually 
escaping  from  his  kennels,  and  breaking  into  my  estate. 
You  can  not  imagine  how  much  game  they  destroyed.” 

“  Exactly.  And  one  day  you  met  M.  de  Boiscoran  and 
warned  him  that  you  would  shoot  his  dogs.” 

“  I  must  confess  I  was  furious.  But  I  was  wrong,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  wrong  ;  I  did  threaten — ” 

u  That  is  it.  You  were  both  of  you  armed.  You  threat¬ 
ened  one  another :  he  actually  aimed  at  you.  Don’t  deny 
it.  A  number  of  persons  saw  it ;  and  I  know  it  for  a  fact. 
He  told  me  so  himself.” 


V. 

Every  one  in  the  district  was  acquainted  with  the  fearful 
disease  from  which  poor  Cocoleu  was  suffering ;  and  every¬ 
body  believed  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  try  and  help 
him.  The  two  men  who  had  carried  him  out  merely  laid 
him,  therefore,  on  a  pile  of  wet  straw,  and  then  returned 
to  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on.  It  must  be  said,  in 
justice  to  the  several  hundred  peasants  who  were  crowding 
around  the  smoking  ruins  of  Valpinson,  that  they  began  by 
shrugging  their  shoulders  in  utter  disbelief  when  they  heard 
that  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  accused  of  the  crime.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  first  impulses,  which  are  apt  to  be  good  impulses,  do 
not  last  long.  One  of  those  idle,  envious,  besotted  good' 
for-nothings,  who  are  found  in  every  community,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  town,  suddenly  cried  out, — “  And  af¬ 
ter  all,  why  not  ?  ” 

These  few  words  at  once  opened  a  door  to  all  kinds  of 
venturesome  guesses.  Everybody  had  heard  something 
about  the  quarrel  between  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  and 
M.  de  Boiscoran.  It  was  well  known,  moreover,  that  prov¬ 
ocation  had  always  come  from  the  count,  and  that  his 
young  neighbour  had  invariably  given  way  in  the  end.  But 
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might  not  M.  de  Boiscoran,  impatient  at  last,  have  resorted 
to  this  means  of  avenging  himself  on  a  man  whom  they  all 
thought  he  must  needs  hate,  and  whom  he  probably  feared 
at  the  same  time  ?  The  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  find  a 
justification  for  a  theory,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  lack¬ 
ing.  Two  men  and  a  woman  soon  declared  aloud  that  they 
could  astonish  the  world  if  they  only  chose  to  talk.  They 
were  urged  to  tell  what  they  knew  ;  and,  of  course,  they  re¬ 
fused.  But  they  had  said  too  much  already.  Willing  or 
unwilling,  they  were  led  to  the  cottage,  where  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline  was  then  examining  the  Count  de  Claudieuse. 
The  excited  crowd  made  such  a  disturbance,  that  M.  Senes* 
chal,  trembling  at  the  idea  of  a  new  accident,  rushed  to  th& 
door.  “  What  is  it  now  ?  ”  he  asked 

“  More  witnesses,”  replied  the  peasants.  “  Here  are 
some  more  witnesses.” 

The  mayor  turned  round,  and  after  exchanging  glances 
with  M.  Daubigeon,  he  said  to  the  investigating  magis¬ 
trate,  “  They  are  bringing  you  more  witnesses,  sir.” 

No  doubt  M.  Galpin-Daveline  was  little  pleased  at  the 
interruption  ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  folks  of  the  district,  to  know  that,  unless  he  took  them 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  willing  to  talk,  he  might 
never  be  able  to  get  anything  out  of  them. 

“  We  shall  return  some  other  time  to  our  conversation,” 
he  said  to  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.  Then,  replying  to  M. 
Seneschal,  he  added,  “  Let  the  witnesses  come  in,  but  only 
one  by  one.” 

The  first  who  entered  was  the  only  son  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  of  Brechy,  named  Ribot.  He  was  a  young  fellow 
of  about  twenty-five,  broad  shouldered,  with  a  very  small 
head,  a  low  brow,  and  formidable  crimson  ears.  Still  for 
twenty  miles  around,  he  was  reputed  to  be  an  irresistible 
beau, — a  reputation  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  After 
having  asked  him  his  name,  and  his  age,  M.  Galpin-Dave¬ 
line  inquired,  “  Well,  what  is  it  that  you  want  ?  ” 

The  young  man  straightened  himself,  and  with  a  marvel¬ 
lously  conceited  air,  which  set  all  the  peasants  a-laughing, 
answered,  “  I  was  out  to-night  on  some  little  private  busi¬ 
ness  of  my  own.  I  had  to  go  beyond  the  chateau  of  Bois¬ 
coran.  Somebody  was  waiting  for  me,  and  I  was  behind 
time  :  so  I  cut  right  across  the  marshes.  I  knew  the  rains 
of  the  last  days  would  have  filled  all  the  ditches  ;  but  when 
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a  man  is  out  on  such  important  business  as  mine,  his  legs 
don’t  fail  him — ” 

“  Spare  us  those  tedious  details,”  said  the  magistrate 
coldly. 

The  village  Lovelace  looked  more  surprised  than  offended 
by  the  interruption.  “  As  you  like,  sir,”  said  he.  “  Well, 
it  was  about  eight  o’clock,  or  a  very  little  more,  and  it  was 
growing  dark,  when  I  reached  the  Seille  swamps.  They 
were  overflowing ;  and  the  water  was  two  inches  above  the 
stonework  of  the  canal.  I  was  wondering  how  to  get  across 
without  spoiling  my  clothes,  when  I  saw  M.  de  Boiscoran 
coming  towards  me  from  the  other  side.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  he  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  should  think  so  !  I  talked  to  him.  But  stop, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  getting  wet.  Without  much  ado,  he 
rolled  up  his  trousers,  stuffed  them  into  the  tops  of  his 
tall  boots,  and  went  right  through.  Just  then  he  saw  me, 
and  seemed  surprised.  I  was  as  much  so  as  he  was. 

‘  Why,  is  it  you,  sir  ?  ’  I  said.  He  replied,  ‘  Yes  :  I  have 
to  see  somebody  at  Brechy.’  ‘  You  have  chosen  a  queei 
way,’  said  I.  He  laughed.  *  I  did  not  know  the  swamps 
had  overflowed,’  he  answered,  ‘  and  I  thought  I  would 
shoot  some  waterfowl  on  the  way.’  As  he  said  this,  he 
showed  me  his  gun.  At  that  moment  I  had  nothing  to 
say ;  but  now,  when  I  think  it  over,  it  looks  rather  queer.” 

M.  Galpin  had  written  down  this  statement  as  fast  as 
it  was  given.  He  next  asked,  “  How  was  M.  de  Boisco¬ 
ran  dressed  ? y 

“  He  had  grayish  trousers  on,  a  shooting-jacket  of 
brown  velveteen,  and  a  broad-brimmed  panama  hat.” 

The  count  and  the  countess  looked  most  distressed, 
while  the  mayor  and  M.  Daubigeon  appeared  equally 
troubled.  One  circumstance  in  Ribot’s  evidence  seemed 
to  have  struck  them  with  peculiar  force, — the  fact  that  he 
had  seen  M.  de  Boiscoran  tuck  his  trousers  inside  his 
boots. 

“You  can  go,”  said  M.  Galpin  to  the  young  man. 
“  Let  another  witness  come  in.” 

An  old  man  of  bad  reputation  who  lived  alone  in  an  old 
hut  two  miles  from  Valpinson  now  entered.  He  was 
called  Father  Gaudry.  Unlike  young  Ribot,  who  had 
<2iown  great  assurance,  the  new  comer  stood  humble  and 
cringing  in  his  dirty,  ill-smelling  rags.  After  having 
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given  his  name,  he  said, — “It  might  have  been  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  and  I  was  going  through  the  forest  of 
Rochepommier,  along  one  of  the  little  by-paths — ” 

“You  were  stealing  wood  !  ”  said  the  magistrate  sternly. 

“  Great  God,  what  an  idea !  ”  cried  the  old  man, 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven.  “  How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing !  I  steal  wood  !  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  was  very  quietly 
going  to  sleep  in  the  forest,  so  as  to  be  up  with  daylight, 
to  gather  mushrooms  to  sell  at  Sauveterre.  Well,  I  was 
trotting  along,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  footsteps  be¬ 
hind  me.  Naturally,  I  was  frightened.’5 

“  Because  you  were  stealing.” 

“  Oh,  no,  my  good  sir ;  only  at  night  you  understand. 
.  .  .  Well,  I  hid  behind  a  tree  ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  I  saw  M.  de  Boiscoran  pass  by.  I  recognised 
him  perfectly  in  spite  of  the  dark ;  for  he  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  rage,  talking  aloud  to  himself,  swearing,  gesticulat* 
ing  and  tearing  handfuls  of  leaves  from  the  trees.” 

“  Did  he  have  a  gun  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  good  sir;  for  that  was  the  very  thing  that 
frightened  me  so.  I  thought  at  first  he  was  a  keeper.” 

The  third  and  last  witness  proved  to  be  an  old  woman, 
Madame  Courtois,  whose  little  farm  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rochepommier.  After  some  little  hesitation  she 
spoke  as  follows  ;  “  I  do  not  know  much  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  do  know.  As  we  expected  to  have  a  house  full 
of  workmen  a  few  days  hence,  and  as  I  had  to  bake  bread 
to-morrow,  I  set  off  with  my  ass  to  the  mill  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  fetch  some  flour.  The  miller  had  not  any  ready ; 
but  he  told  me  if  I  could  wait,  he  would  let  me  have 
some ;  and  so  I  stayed  to  supper.  About  ten  o’clock 
they  gave  me  a  sack  full  of  flour.  The  boys  put  it  on  the 
donkey,  and  I  came  away.  It  was,  perhaps,  eleven 
o’clock,  when,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Rochepom¬ 
mier,  my  ass  stumbled,  and  the  sack  fell  off.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  for  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  lift 
it  alone,  when  I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  wood  close  by. 
I  called  to  him,  and  he  came.  It  was  M.  de  Boiscoran. 
I  asked  him  to  help  me,  and  at  once,  without  losing  a 
moment,  he  puts  his  gun  down,  lifts  the  bag  from  the 
ground  and  puts  it  on  my  ass.  I  thank  him.  He  says, 
‘  Welcome,’  and — that  is  all.” 

All  this  time  the  mayor  had  been  standing  by  the  door 
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of  the  cottage,  barring  the  entrance  to  the  eager  inquisi¬ 
tive  crowd  outside.  When  Madame  Courtois  retired, 
quite  bewildered  by  her  own  words,  and  already  regret¬ 
ting  what  she  had  said,  M.  Seneschal  inquired,  “  Is  there 
any  one  else  who  knows  anything  ?  ” 

As  nobody  appeared,  he  closed  the  door,  saying  curtly, 
“  Well,  then,  you  can  go  home  now,  my  friends.  Let  the 
law  have  free  course.” 

The  law,  represented  by  the  investigating  magistrate, 
was  a  prey  at  that  moment  to  the  most  cruel  perplexity. 
M.  Galpin-Daveline  was  uterly  overcome  by  consternation. 
He  sat  at  the  little  table,  on  which  he  had  been  writing, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  thinking,  apparantly,  how 
he  could  find  a  way  out  of  this  labyrinth.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  rose,  and  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  customary 
rigidity,  letting  his  mask  of  icy  impassiveness  drop  from 
his  face,  he  ejaculated,  “  Well  ?  ”  as  if  in  his  despair  he 
had  hoped  for  some  help  or  advice.  “  Well  ?  ”  he  asked 
again. 

No  answer  came.  All  the  others  were  as  much  bewil¬ 
dered  as  he  was.  They  all  tried  to  shake  off  the  over¬ 
whelming  impression  made  by  this  accumalation  of 
evidence  ;  but  in  vain.  At  last,  after  a  moment’s  silence, 
the  magistrate  said  with  strange  bitterness,  “  You  see, 
gentlemen,  I  was  right  in  examining  Cocoleu.  Oh  !  don’t 
attempt  to  deny  it :  you  share  my  doubts  and  my  suspi¬ 
cions,  I  see  it.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  would  dare 
assert  that  the  terrible  excitement  of  this  poor  fellow  has 
not  restored  to  him  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  reason ! 
When  he  told  you  that  he  had  witnessed  the  crime,  and 
when  he  gave  the  name  of  the  criminal,  you  looked  in¬ 
credulous.  But  then  other  witnesses  came,  and  their 
united  evidence  corresponding  without  a  missing  link, 
constitutes  a  terrible  presumption.” 

He  became  animated  again.  Professional  habits  stronger 
than  everything  else,  obtained  once  more  the  mastery. 
“  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  at  Valpinson  to-night :  that  is 
clearly  established.  Well,  how  did  he  get  here  ?  By 
concealing  himself.  Between  his  own  house  and  Valpin¬ 
son  there  are  two  public  roads — one  by  Brechy,  and 
another  around  the  swamps.  Does  M.  de  Boiscoran  take 
either  of  the  two  ?  No.  He  cuts  straight  across  th\ 
marshes,  at  the  risk  of  sinking  in,  or  of  getting  wet  froi* 
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head  to  foot.  On  his  return  he  chooses,  in  spite  of  the 
darkness,  the  forest  of  Rochepommier,  unmindful  of  the 
risk  he  runs  of  losing  his  way,  and  of  wandering  about 
till  daybreak.  What  was  he  doing  this  for  ?  Evidently, 
in  order  not  to  be  seen.  And,  in  fact,  whom  does  he 
meet  ? — a  loose  fellow,  Ribot,  who  is  himself  in  hiding  on 
account  of  some  love  intrigue  ;  a  wood-stealer,  Gaudry, 
whose  only  anxiety  is  to  avoid  the  gendarmes ;  an  old 
woman,  finally  Madame  Courtois,  who  has  been  belated  by 
an  accident.  All  his  precautions  were  well  chosen  ;  but 
Providence  was  watching.” 

“  O  Providence  !  ”  growled  Dr.  Seignebos, — “  Provi¬ 
dence  !  ” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  did  not  even  hear  the  interruption. 
Speaking  faster  and  faster,  he  continued,  “  Would  it  at 
least  be  possible  to  plead  on  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  behalf  a 
difference  in  time  ?  No.  At  what  time  was  he  seen  com- 
ng  in  this  direction  ?  At  nightfall.  ‘  It  was  half-past 
eight,’  says  Ribot,  ‘  when  M.  de  Boiscoran  crossed  the 
canal  at  the  Seille  swamps.’  He  might,  therefore,  have 
easily  reached  Valpinson  at  half-past  nine.  At  that  hour 
the  crime  had  not  yet  been  committed.  When  was  he 
seen  returning  home  ?  Gaudry  and  the  woman  Courtois 
have  told  you  the  hour, — after  eleven  o’clock.  At  that 
time  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  had  been  shot  at  and  Val¬ 
pinson  was  on  fire.  Do  we  know  anything  of  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran’s  temper  at  that  time  ?  Yes,  we  do.  When  he  came 
this  way  he  was  quite  cool.  He  is  very  much  surprised 
at  meeting  Ribot ;  but  he  explains  to  him  very  fully  how 
he  happens  to  be  going  that  way,  and  also  why  he  has  a 
gun.  He  says  he  is  on  his  way  to  meet  somebody  at 
Brechy,  and  he  thought  he  would  shoot  some  waterfowl. 
Is  that  admissible  ?  Is  it  even  likely  ?  However,  let  us 
look  at  him  on  his  way  back.  Gaudry  says  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  very  fast :  he  seemed  to  be  furious,  and  was  pulling 
handfuls  of  leaves  from  the  branches.  What  does  Mad¬ 
ame  Courtois  say?  Nothing.  When  she  calls  him,  he 
does  not  venture  to  run ;  that  would  have  been  a  confes¬ 
sion,  but  he  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  help  her.  And  thdn  l 
His  way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  same  as  the 
woman’s :  does  he  keep  her  company  ?  No.  He  leaves 
her  hastily.  He  goes  ahead,  and  hurries  home;  for  he 
thinks  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  is  dead :  he  knows  Vsd> 
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pinson  is  in  flames ;  and  he  fears  he  will  hear  the  bells 
ring,  and  see  the  fire  raging.” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  evidently  been  carried  away 
by  the  rapidity  of  events.  Since  the  first  question  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Cocoleu,  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  had  not 
had  time  to  consider.  His  proceedings  had  moreover 
been  public,  hence  he  naturally  felt  tempted  to  cast  aside 
his  habitual  magisterial  reserve  and  to  explain  his  line  ot 
conduct. 

“  And  you  call  this  a  legal  inquiry  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Seig- 
nebos,  who  had  taken  off  his  spectacles,  and  was  wiping 
them  furiously.  “  An  inquiry  founded  upon  what  ?  ”  he 
went  on  with  such  vehemence  that  no  one  dared  interrupt 
him, — “founded  upon  the  evidence  of  an  unfortunate 
creature,  whom  I,  a  physician,  testify  to  be  not  responsible 
for  what  he  says.  Reason  does  not  go  out  and  become 
lighted  again,  like  the  gas  in  a  street-lamp.  A  man  is  an 
idiot,  or  he  is  not  an  idiot.  He  has  always  been  one 
and  he  always  will  be  one.  But  you  say,  the  other  state¬ 
ments  are  conclusive.  Say,  rather,  that  you  think  they 
are.  Why?  Because  you  are  prejudiced  by  Cocoleu’s 
accusation.  But  for  it,  you  wTould  never  have  troubled 
yourselves  about  what  M.  de  Boiscoran  did,  or  about  what 
he  didn’t  do.  He  walked  about  the  whole  evening.  He 
has  a  right  to  do  so.  He  crossed  the  marshes.  He  went 
through  the  woods.  Why  shouldn’t  he  ?  People  meet 
him.  Is  not  that  quite  natural  ?  But  no :  an  idiot 
accuses  him,  and  forthwith  all  he  does  looks  suspicious. 
He  talks.  It  is  the  insolence  of  a  hardened  criminal.  He 
is  silent.  It  is  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  man  trembling 
with  fear.  Instead  of  naming  M.  de  Boiscoran,  Cocoleu 
might  just  as  well  have  named  me,  Dr.  Seignebos.  At 
once,  all  my  doings  would  have  appeared  suspicious ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  a  thousand  evidences  of  my  guilt  would 
have  been  discovered.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter. 
Are  not  my  opinions  more  radical  even  than  those  of  M. 
de  Boiscoran  ?  For  there  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter 
M.  de  Boiscoran  is  a  Republican ;  M.  de  Boiscoran  ac¬ 
knowledges  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  the  people — ” 

“  Doctor,”  broke  in  the  public  prosecutor,  “you  speak 
without  reflection.” 

“  I  don’t,  I  assure  you — ” 

But  he  was  once  more  interrupted,  and  this  time  by  the 
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Count  de  Claudieuse,  who  remarked,  “  For  my  part,  1 
admit  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  magistrate. 
But  above  all  probabilities,  I  place  a  fact, — the  character 
of  the  accused.  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  a  man  of  honour. 
He  is  incapable  of  committing  such  a  mean  and  odious 
crime.” 

The  others  assented ;  M.  Seneschal  adding,  “  And  I,  I 
will  tell  you  another  thing.  What  could  be  the  purpose 
of  such  a  crime?  Ah  !  if  M.  de  Boiscoran  had  nothing  to 
lose  I  But  do  you  know  among  your  friends  a  happier 
man  than  he  is  ? — young,  handsome,  in  excellent  health, 
immensely  wealthy,  esteemed  and  popular  with  everybody. 
Finally,  there  is  another  fact,  which  is  still  a  family  secret, 
but  which  I  may  tell  you,  and  which  will  remove  at  once 
all  suspicions, — M.  de  Boiscoran  is  desperately  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  Denise  de  Chandore.  She  returns 
his  love ;  and  only  the  day  before  yesterday  the  wedding 
was  fixed  for  the  20th  of  next  month.” 

In  the  meantime  the  hours  had  sped  on.  Half-past 
four  struck  at  the  clock  of  Brechy  church.  Day  was 
breaking;  and  the  light  of  the  lamps  grew  pale.  At  last 
the  morning  mists  evaporated,  and  an  -early  sun-ray  fell 
upon  the  window-panes.  But  no  one  noticed  it :  all  these 
men  gathered  around  the  bed  of  the  wounded  man  were 
too  deeply  excited.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  listened  to 
the  objections  made  by  the  others,  without  a  wrord  or*  a 
gesture.  He  had  so  far  recovered  his  self-control,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  what  impressions  they  had  made  upon 
his  mind.  At  last,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  he  said, — 

“  More  than  you,  gentlemen,  I  feel  a  desire  to  believe 
M.  de  Boiscoran  innocent.  M.  Daubigeon,  who  knows 
What  I  mean,  will  tell  you  so.  In  my  heart  I  pleaded  his 
cause.  But  I  am  the  representative  of  the  law ;  and  my 
duty  is  above  my  affections.  Does  it  depend  on  me  to  set 
aside  Cocoleu’s  accusation,  however  stupid,  however  absurd, 
it  may  be  ?  Can  I  undo  the  three  statements  made  by  the 
witnesses,  and  confirming  so  strongly  the  suspicions  aroused 
by  the  first  charge  ?  ” 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse  seemed  distressed  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  At  last  he  said,  “  The  worst  thing  about  it  is 
that  M.  *4e  Boiscoran  thinks  I  am  his  enemy.  I  should 
not  won^'er  if  he  went  and  imagined  that  these  charges 
and  vile  Xispicions  have  been  suggested  by  my  wife  or  by 
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myself.  If  I  could  only  get  up !  At  least  let  M.  de  Bois- 
coran  know  distinctly  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  him, 
as  I  would  answer  for  myself.  Cocoleu,  the  wretched 
idiot !  Ah,  Genevieve,  my  darling  wife !  why  did  you 
induce  him  to  talk  ?  If  you  had  not  insisted,  he  would 
have  kept  silent  for  ever.” 

The  countess  was  giving  way  at  last  to  the  anxieties  of 
this  terrible  night.  At  first  she  had  been  supported  by 
that  exaltation  which  is  apt  to  follow  a  great  crisis ;  but 
now  prostration  had  come  in  its  turn.  She  had  sunk  upon 
a  stool,  near  the  bed  on  which  her  two  daughters  were 
lying;  and,  her  head  hid  in  the  pillow,  she  seemed  to 
sleep.  But  she  was  not  slumbering.  When  her  husband 
reproached  her  thus,  she  rose,  pale,  with  swollen  eyes  and 
distorted  features,  and  cried  in  a  piercing  voice, — “  What ! 
They  have  tried  to  kill  my  Trivulce ;  our  children  have 
been  near  unto  death  in  the  flames ;  and  I  should  have 
allowed  any  means  to  be  unused  by  which  the  guilty  one 
might  be  found  out  ?  No !  I  have  only  done  what  it 
was  my  duty  to  do.  Whatever  may  come  of  it,  I  regret 
nothing.” 

“  But,  Genevieve,  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  not  guilty :  he  can 
not  possibly  be  guilty.  How  could  a  man  who  has  the 
happiness  of  being  loved  by  Denise  de  Chandore,  whose 
wedding  day  is  so  nigh, — how  could  he  devise  such  a 
hideous  crime  ?  ” 

“  Let  him  prove  his  innocence,”  replied  the  countess 
mercilessly. 

The  doctor  pouted  in  the  most  impertinent  manner, 
“  There  is  a  woman’s  logic  for  you,”  he  murmured. 

“  Certainly,”  said  M.  Seneschal,  “  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
innocence  will  be  promptly  established.  Nevertheless, 
suspicion  will  remain.  And  our  people  are  so  constituted, 
that  this  suspicion  will  overshadow  his  whole  life.  Twenty 
years  hence,  they  will  meet  him,  and  think,  “  Ah,  there’s 
the  man  who  set  Valpinson  on  fire !  ” 

This  time  it  was  not  M.  Galpin  who  replied,  but  the 
public  prosecutor  who  said  sadly,  “  I  cannot  share  your 
views  ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  After  what  has  passed, 
our  friend  M.  Galpin  cannot  retrace  his  steps :  his  own 
duty  and  the  interests  of  the  accused  make  that  impossb 
ble.  What  would  all  these  people,  who  have  heard 
Cocoleu’s  deposition,  and  the  evidence  given  by  the  wit? 
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nesses,  say,  if  the  inquiry  were  stopped?  They  would 
certainly  consider  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  guilty,  and  attri¬ 
bute  his  not  being  prosecuted  to  the  fact  that  he  is  rich 
and  of  noble  birth.  Upon  my  honour  I  believe  him  to  be 
innocent.  But  precisely  because  this  is  my  conviction,  I 
maintain  that  his  innocence  must  be  clearly  established. 
No  doubt  he  will  enable  us  to  do  so.  When  he  met  Ribot, 
he  told  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  somebody  at  Brechy.” 

“  But  suppose  he  never  went  there  ?  ”  objected  M. 
Seneschal.  “Suppose  he  did  not  see  anybody  there? 
Suppose  it  was  only  a  pretext  to  satisfy  Ribot’s  imperti¬ 
nent  curiosity  ?  ” 

“Well,  then,  he  would  only  have  to  tell  the  truth  in 
court.  And  look  !  here’s  an  important  point  which  in  it¬ 
self  almost  exculpates  M.  de  Boiscoran.  Would  he  not 
have  loaded  his  gun  with  ball,  if  he  had  really  thought 
of  murdering  the  count  ?  whereas  we  know  it  was  loaded 
»vith  nothing  but  small-shot.” 

“And  he  would  never  have  missed  me  at  ten  yards’ 
distance,”  said  the  count. 

At  this  moment  somebody  was  heard  knocking  furiously 
at  the  door.  “  Come  in !  ”  cried  M.  Seneschal.  The 
door  opened,  and  three  peasants  appeared,  looking  bewil¬ 
dered,  but  evidently  pleased. 

“  We  have  just  found  something  curious,”  said  one  of 
them. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  M.  Galpin-Daveline. 

“  Pitard  says  it  is  a  cartridge-case.” 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse  raised  himself  on  his  pillows, 
and  said  eagerly, — “Let  me  see  it.  During  these  last 
days  I  have  fired  several  times  near  the  house  to  frighten 
away  the  birds  that  eat  our  fruit.  I  want  to  see  if  the  case 
is  one  of  mine.” 

The  peasant  gave  it  to  him.  It  was  a  very  thin  lead 
case  like  those  of  the  cartridges  used  in  American  breech¬ 
loading  guns.  Singularly  enough  it  was  blackened  by 
burnt  powder,  although  it  had  not  been  torn,  nor  had  it 
blazed  up  in  the  discharge.  It  was  so  perfectly  uninjured, 
that  the  embossed  letters  of  the  manufacturers  name, 
Clebb,  could  be  read. 

“That  cartridge  never  belonged  to  me,”  said  the  count, 
who,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  turned  deadly  pale,  m 
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pale,  that  his  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  full  of  ter¬ 
rible  anguish. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

He  made  no  reply.  But  at  that  moment  such  sileace 
was  so  eloquent,  that  the  countess  felt  sick  at  heart,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear, — “Then  Cocoleu  was  right,  after 
all !  ” 

Not  one  feature  of  this  dramatic  scene  had  escaped  M. 
Galpin-Daveline’s  watchful  eye.  He  had  surprised  signs 
of  terror  on  every  face;  still  he  made  no  remark.  He 
took  the  metal  case  from  the  count’s  hands,  knowing  that 
it  might  become  an  important  piece  of  evidence ;  and  for 
nearly  a  minute  he  turned  it  round  and  round,  looking  at 
it  from  all  sides,  and  examining  it  in  the  light  with  the  utmost 
attention.  Then  turning  to  the  peasants,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  respectfully  near  the  door,  he  asked  them, — “  Where 
did  you  find  this  cartridge,  my  friends  ?  ” 

“  Close  by  the  old  ivy-grown  tower,  where  the  tools  are 
kept.” 

M.  Seneschal,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  in 
recovering  his  self-control,  now  remarked, — “  Surely  the 
murderer  cannot  have  fired  from  there.  You  cannot  even 
see  the  door  of  the  house  from  the  old  tower.” 

“That  may  be,”  replied  the  magistrate;  “but  the  car¬ 
tridge-case  does  not  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
place  where  the  gun  is  discharged.  It  falls  as  soon  as  the 
gun  is  cocked  to  reload.” 

This  was  so  true,  that  even  Dr.  Seignebos  had  nothing  te 
say. 

“  Now,  my  friends,”  asked  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  “which 
of  you  found  this  cartridge-case  ?  ” 

“We  were  all  together  when  we  saw  it,  and  picked  it 
up.” 

“  Well,  then,  all  three  of  you  must  give  me  your  names 
and  addresses,  so  that  I  can  send  for  you  when  you  are 
wanted.” 

This  had  just  been  done,  when  the  furious  gallop  of  a 
horse  was  heard  approaching  the  house ;  the  next  moment 
a  man  who  had  been  sent  to  Sauveterre  for  medicines, 
came  in.  He  was  furious.  “  That  rascal  of  a  druggist !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  “  I  thought  he  would  never  open  his  shop !  ” 

Dr.  Seignebos  eagerly  seized  hold  of  the  things  now 
brought  him,  and  then,  bowing  with  mock  respect  to  the 
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magistrate,  he  remarked, — “  I  know  very  well,  sir,  how 
pressing  is  the  necessity  to  have  a  culprit’s  head  cut  off; 
but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  pressing  to  save  the  life  of  an 
injured  man.  I  have  probably  delayed  the  binding-up  of 
the  count’s  wounds  longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done ;  and 
I  beg  you  will  now  leave  me  alone,  so  as  to  enable  me  tc* 
do  my  duty  to  him.” 


There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  the  investigat* 
ing  magistrate,  the  public  prosecutor,  or  the  mayor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  took  their  departure,  promising  to  send  the 
count  immediate  news  of  anything  that  might  be  discov¬ 
ered. 

The  fire  was  now  dying  out  for  want  of  fuel.  A  few 
hours  had  sufficed  to  destroy  all  that  the  hard  work  and 
incessant  care  of  many  years  had  accomplished.  The 
once  charming  and  envied  mansion  presented  nothing  but 
a  few  blackened  walls,  with  adjacent  heaps  of  ashes,  and 
smouldering  timbers,  from  which  columns  of  smoke  were 
slowly  rising.  By  Captain  Parenteau’s  direction,  all  the 
objects  saved  had  been  stored  under  the  shelter  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  where  furniture,  articles  of  virtu, 
agricultural  implements,  carts,  casks,  and  sacks  of  oats  and 
rye  were  huddled  together  pell-mell.  Here  also  were  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  rescued  from  their  burning  stalls 
with  infinite  labour,  and  at  great  risk  of  life.  Few  of  the 
people  had  left  as  yet.  With  greater  zeal  than  ever,  the 
firemen,  aided  by  the  peasants,  deluged  the  remains  of  the 
dwelling-house  with  water.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  fire ;  but  they  desired  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their  un¬ 
fortunate  companions  from  being  entirely  consumed. 

“  What  a  terrible  scourge  fire  is  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Senes¬ 
chal. 

Neither  M.  Galpm-Daveline  nor  the  mayor  made  any 
answer,  though  they  felt  their  hearts  oppressed  by  the  sad 
sight  before  them. 

The  firemen  recognised  the  mayor,  and  greeted  him  with 
cheers.  He  went  rapidly  towards  them  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  alarm  had  been  raised,  the  investigating 
magistrate  and  the  public  prosecutor  were  left  alonfe  to¬ 
gether.  They  kept  silent  for  a  moment,  each  trying  to  reatJ 
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in  the  other’s  eyes  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  At  last  M. 
Daubigeon  asked, — “  Well  ?  ” 

“  This  is  a  fearful  calamity,”  replied  M.  Galpin-Dave- 
line. 

“  What  is  your  opinion  ?  ” 

"  Ah  !  do  I  know  it  myself  ?  I  have  lost  my  head :  the 
whole  thing  seems  to  me  like  a  nightmare.” 

“  You  cannot  really  believe  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  is 
guilty  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  nothing.  My  reason  tells  me  he  is  innocent. 
I  feel  he  must  be  innocent ;  and  yet  I  see  terrible  evidence 
rising  against  him.” 

The  public. prosecutor  seemed  overwhelmed.  “  Alas !  * 
he  said,  “  why  did  you,  contrary  to  everybody’s  opinion,  insist 
upon  examining  Cocoleu,  a  poor  idiotic  wretch  ?  ” 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  reproach  me,  sir,  for  having  fol 
lowed  the  impulses  of  my  conscience  ?  ” 

“  I  reproach  you  with  nothing.” 

u  A  horrible  crime  has  been  committed  ;  and  my  duty 
compelled  me  to  do  all  that  lies  in  the  power  of  man  to 
discover  the  culprit.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  the  man  who  is  accused  of  the  crime  is  your 
friend,  and  only  yesterday  you  spoke  of  his  friendship  as 
your  best  chance  of  success  in  life.” 

“Sir?” 

“  Are  you  surprised  to  find  me  so  well  informed  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  nothing  escapes  the  idle  curiosity  of  a 
little  town.  I  know  that  your  fondest  hope  was  to  become 
a  member  of  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  family,  and  that  you 
counted  upon  him  to  back  you  in  your  efforts  to  obtam 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  cousins.” 

“  I  do  not  deny  it.” 

“  Unfortunately  you  have  been  tempted  by  the  prestige  you 
might  gain  in  a  great  and  famous  trial.  You  have  laid 
aside  all  prudence  :  and  your  projects  are  forgotten. 
Whether  M.  de  Boiscoran  be  innocent  or  guilty,  his  family 
will  never  forgive  you  your  interference.  If  he  is  guilty, 
they  will  blame  you  for  having  handed  him  over  to  justice ; 
if  he  is  innocent,  they  will  blame  you  even  more  for  having 
suspected  him.” 

M.  Galpin  hung  his  head  as  if  to  conceal  his  trouble. 
At  last  he  asked, — “And  what  would  you  do  in  my 
place  ?  ” 
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"I  would  leave  the  case  to  others,  although  it  is  rathei 

late.” 

“  If  I  did  so,  I  should  compromise  my  career.” 

“  Even  that  would  be  better  for  you  than  to  engage  in 
an  affair  in  which  you  cannot  preserve  the  calmness  and 
impartiality  which  are  the  first  and  indispensable  virtues  of 
an  upright  magistrate.” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  was  growing  impatient.  “  Do  you 
think,”  he  said,  “that  I  am  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  from 
my  duty  by  considerations  of  friendship  or  personal  inter¬ 
est  ?  ” 

“  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Did  you  not  see  just  now  how  I  carried  on  the  inquiry  ? 
Did  you  not  see  me  start  when  Cocoleu  first  mentioned  M. 
de  Boiscoran’s  name  ?  If  he  had  denounced  any  one  else,  I 
should  probably  have  let  the  matter  rest  there.  But  pre¬ 
cisely  because  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  have  great  expectations  from  him,  I  have  insisted 
and  persisted,  and  I  do  so  still.” 

The  public  prosecutor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  That 
is  it  exactly,”  he  said.  “  Because  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  you  are  afraid  of  being  accused  of  weak¬ 
ness  ;  and  you  are  going  to  be  hard,  pitiless,  unjust  even, 
against  him.  Because  you  had  great  expectations  from  him, 
you  will  insist  upon  finding  him  guilty.  And  you  call  your¬ 
self  impartial  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  reassumed  all  his  usual  rigidity 
as  he  solemnly  replied,  “  I  am  sure  of  myself.” 

“  Have  a  care  !  ” 

“  My  mind  is  made  up,  sir.” 

At  this  moment  M.  Seneschal  joined  them  again :  he 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Parenteau.  “  Well,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  asked,  “  what  have  you  resolved  ?  ” 

“  We  are  going  to  Boiscoran,”  replied  the  magistrate. 

“  What !  Immediately  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  I  wish  to  find  M.  de  Boiscoran  in  bed.  I  am  so 
anxious  about  it  that  I  shall  do  without  my  clerk.” 

Captain  Parenteau  bowed  and  exclaimed, — ■“  Your  clerk 
is  here,  sir ;  he  was  but  just  inquiring  for  you.  Here,  Me- 
chinet,  Mechinet !  ” 

A  fat,  little,  gray-headed  man,  of  jovial  mien,  at  once 
came  running  up,  and  informed  the  party  that  a  neighbour 
having  told  him  what  had  happened,  he  had  started  after 
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his  superior,  the  investigating  magistrate,  on  foot,  walking 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

“  How  do  you  propose  going  to  Boiscoran  ?  ”  asked  the 
mayor. 

“  I  do  not  know  yet.  Mechinet  will  have  to  find  some 
conveyance.” 

The  clerk  was  starting  off,  when  M.  Seneschal  held  him 
back,  exclaiming,  “  My  horse  and  carriage  are  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  Any  one  of  these  peasants  can  drive  you.  Cap¬ 
tain  Parenteau  and  I  will  get  back  to  Sauveterre  in  some 
farmer’s  waggon  ;  we  ought  to  be  there  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  just  heard  alarming  news.  There  may  be  some  dis¬ 
order.  The  peasant-women  who  attend  the  market  have 
circulated  exciting  reports,  exaggerating  the  night’s  calam¬ 
ities.  They  have  asserted  that  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been 
killed,  and  that  the  incendiary,  M.  de  Boiscoran,  has  been 
arrested.  The  crowd  has  gone  to  condole  with  poor  Guille- 
bault’s  widow ;  and  there  has  been  a  demonstration  before 
the  house  of  the  demoiselles  de  Lavarande,  where  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Chandore,  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  betrothed,  is 
stopping.” 

In  ordinary  times,  M.  Seneschal  would  not  have  intrusted 
his  famous  horse,  Caraby,  which  he  considered  the  best  in 
the  province,  to  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  for  anything  in 
the  world.  But  he  was  evidently  terribly  upset,  as  could 
be  plainly  seen  despite  the  efforts  he  made  to  reassume 
official  dignity  and  self-possession. 

He  made  a  sign,  and  the  carriage  was  at  once  got  ready. 
But  when  he  asked  for  a  driver,  no  one  came  forward.  All 
these  good  people  who  had  spent  the  night  abroad  were 
anxious  to  return  home,  where  their  cattle  required  their 
presence.  Eventually,  however,  young  Ribot  offered  his 
assistance,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  whip  and  the  reins,  took 
his  seat  on  the  box,  while  the  investigating  magistrate,  the 
public  prosecutor,  and  the  clerk  got  into  the  vehicle. 

“  Above  all,  take  care  of  Caraby,”  begged  M.  Seneschal, 
who  at  the  last  moment  felt  almost  overcome  with  anxiety 
for  his  favourite. 

“  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man  as  he 
started  the  horse.  “  If  I  strike  too  hard,  M.  Mechinet 
will  stop  me.” 

This  Mechinet,  the  investigating  magistrate's  clerk,  was 
almost  a  power  in  Sauveterre  ;  and  the  greatest  person- 
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ages  there  paid  their  court  to  him.  His  official  duties 
were  not  merely  of  a  very  humble  nature,  but  also  ill-paid. 
However,  he  knew  how  to  eke  out  his  income  by  other 
occupations,  of  which  the  court  took  no  notice ;  these 
adding  largely  both  to  his  means  and  to  his  importance  in 
the  community.  Being  a  skilful  lithographer,  he  printed 
all  the  visiting-cards  which  the  people  of  Sauveterre 
ordered  at  the  principal  printing  office,  that  where  the 
local  journal,  L'  Independant,  was  published.  An  able 
accountant,  moreover,  he  kept  several  tradespeople’s 
books.  Some  of  the  country  people,  fond  of  litigation, 
also  came  to  him  for  legal  advice  ;  and  he  was  an  adept 
at  drawing  up  agreements.  In  addition,  he  had  been 
director  of  the  fireman’s  band,  and  manager  of  the  choral 
society  during  several  years ;  while,  as  correspondent  of 
the  Parisian  Dramatic  Authors’  Society,  he  obtained  free 
admission  to  the  theater,  not  only  to  the  house,  but  also 
to  the  sacred  precincts  behind  the  scenes.  Finally,  he 
was  always  ready  to  give  lessons  in  writing  or  grammar  to 
children*  besides  teaching  amateurs  how  to  play  on  the 
flute  and  the  horn.  These  varied  talents  had  not  unnat¬ 
urally  won  him  the  hostility  of  all  the  other  teachers  and 
public  servants  of  the  community,  such  as  the  mayor’s 
clerk,  the  tax-collector’s  clerk,  and  kindred  individuals. 
But  he  had  gradually  conquered  all  these  enemies  by  the 
unmistakable  superiority  of  his  talents.  In  time  they 
themselves  fell  in  with  the  universal  habit,  and,  when  any¬ 
thing  special  happened,  said  to  each  other,  “  Let  us  go 
and  consult  Mechinet.”  He  himself  concealed,  under  an 
appearance  of  imperturbable  good  nature,  the  ambition  by 
which  he  was  devoured  :  he  wanted  to  become  rich,  and 
to  rise  in  the  world.  In  fact,  Mechinet  was  a  diplomat, 
working  in  secret,  but  as  cunning  as  Talleyrand.  He  had 
already  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  one  really  great 
personage  of  Sauveterre.  The  town  was  full  of  his  fame  ; 
nothing  was  done  without  him  ;  and  he  had  not  a  declared 
enemy  in  the  place. 

In  fact,  people  were  afraid  of  him,  and  dreaded  his  ter¬ 
rible  tongue.  Not  that  he  had  ever  injured  anybody,  he 
was  too  wise  for  that ;  but  they  knew  the  harm  he  might 
do,  if  he  chose,  for  he  was  master  of  every  important 
secret  in  Sauveterre,  being  the  best  informed  man  in  the 
town  as  regarded  all  their  little  intrigues,  private  foibles, 
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and  dark  antecedents.  This  knowledge  of  his  gave  him 
quite  an  exceptional  position.  As  he  was  unmarried,  he 
lived  with  his  sisters,  the  devout  Demoiselles  Mechinet, 
the  best  dressmakers  in  the  town,  through  whom  he  heard 
all  that  was  going  on  in  society ;  comparing  their  gossip 
with  what  he  heard  in  court,  or  at  the  newspaper  office. 
Thus  he  would  at  times  exclaim: — How  could  anything 
escape  me,  when  I  have  the  church  and  the  press,  the 
court  and  the  theater,  to  keep  me  informed  ?  ” 

Such  a  man  would  have  considered  himself  disgraced  if 
he  had  not  known  every  detail  of  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  private 
affairs.  He  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  while  the  carriage 
was  rolling  along,  to  explain  to  his  companions  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  accused  nobleman. 

M.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  seldom  spent  more  than  a  few 
weeks  a  year  on  his  estate  near  Sauveterre.  He  lived 
mostly  in  Paris,  where  his  family  owned  a  mansion  in  the 
Rue  de  l’Universite.  His  parents  were  still  alive.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran,  was  the  owner  of  con 
siderable  property.  He  had  been  a  deputy  under  Louis 
Philippe,  a  representative  of  the  people  in  1848,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life  when  the  Second  Empire  was 
established.  Since  that  time  he  employed  all  his  mone5 
and  all  his  energies  in  collecting  rare  books  and  costly 
porcelain.  The  Marquis’s  wife,  a  Chalusse  by  birth,  had 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  gifted  ladies  at  the  court  of  the  Citizen  King. 
At  a  certain  period  in  her  life,  unfortunately,  slander  had 
attacked  her ;  in  1845  or  1846,  her  name  was  coupled 
with  that  of  a  young  lawyer  of  distinction,  who  had  since 
become  an  eminent  judge.  As  she  grew  old,  the  marchion¬ 
ess  devoted  herself  to  politics,  just  as  other  women  turn  their 
attention  to  religion.  While  her  husband  boasted  that  he 
had  not  read  a  newspaper  for  ten  years,  she  made  her 
salon  a  kind  of  parliamentary  centre,  not  without  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  political  affairs. 

Although  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  parents  were  still  alive, 
he  possessed  a  small  fortune  of  his  own,  representing 
30,000  francs  a  year — which  income  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  estate  of  Boiscoran  left  him  in  1868  by  one  of 
his  uncles,  his  father’s  oldest  brother,  who  had  died  a 
childless  widower  in  1868.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  was  ai 
this  moment  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  old,  of 
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a  dark  complexion,  tall,  strong,  and  well  made  ;  though 
not  exactly  a  handsome  man,  he  had  one  of  those  frank, 
intelligent  faces  which  please  one  at  first  sight.  His  char¬ 
acter  was  not  so  well  known  at  Sauveterre  as  his  person. 
Those  who  had  had  dealings  with  him,  however,  described 
him  as  an  honourable  upright  man :  while  his  com¬ 
panions  spoke  of  him  as  witty  and  generous,  fond  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  always  in  a  good  humour.  At  the  time  of  the 
German  invasion,  he  had  been  made  a  captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  of  mobiles  raised  in  the  district,  and  he 
had  behaved  so  bravely  under  fire,  that  General  Chanzy 
rewarded  him,  when  wounded,  with  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour. 

“And  such  a  man  committed  that  crime  at  Valpinson,” 
said  M.  Daubigeon  to  the  investigating  magistrate.  “No, 
it  is  impossible  I  I  am  sure  he  will  soon  scatter  all  our 
doubts  to  the  four  winds.” 

“  Oh,  that  may  be  done  at  once,”  remarked  young  Ribot ; 
“  for  here  we  are.” 

In  many  provinces  of  France  the  name  of  chateau  is 
given  to  well-nigh  every  little  country  house  with  a  weath¬ 
ercock  on  its  pointed  roof.  *  Boiscoran,  however,  is  a  real 
chateau,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  wretched  taste  it  is  true,  but  in  the  massive  style  of  a 
fortress.  Its  position  is  superb.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
woods  and  pasture  lands  ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping 
pleasure-grounds  there  flows  a  little  river,  merrily  splashing 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  called  “  La  Pibole  ” — the  Magpie 
— on  account  of  its  perpetual  babbling. 


VII. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  when  the  carriage  containing  the 
judicial  functionaries  drove  into  the  courtyard  at  Bois¬ 
coran, — a  vast  paved  square  planted  with  lime-trees,  and 
surrounded  by  farm-buildings.  The  chateau  was  wide 
awake.  Before  her  house-door,  the  farmer’s  wife  was 
cleaning  the  huge  cauldron  in  which  she  had  prepared  the 
morning  soup ;  the  maids  were  coming  and  going  to  and 
fro,  while  just  outside  the  stable  a  groom  was  energetically 
rubbing  down  a  handsome,  thorough-bred  horse. 

On  the  front  steps  stood  Master  Anthony,  M.  de  Boisco* 
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ran’s  valet,  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and 
overlooking  the  farm  operations.  He  was  a  man  of  nearly 
fifty,  still  very  active,  who  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  new 
master,  together  with  the  estate.  He  was  a  widower,  his 
only  daughter  being  in  the  marchioness’  service.  As  he 
had  been  born  in  the  family,  and  had  never  left  it,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  almost  a  Boiscoran,  and  saw  no 
difference  between  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  he  was  treated  less  like  a  servant  than  like  a 
friend ;  and  he  fancied  he  knew  everything  about  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  affairs. 

When  he  saw  the  investigating  magistrate  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  step  out  of  the  carriage,  he  threw  away  his 
cigar,  hurried  down  the  steps,  and,  bowing  deeply,  said  to 
them  with  his  most  engaging  smile, — “  Ah,  gentlemen  1 
what  a  pleasant  surprise  !  My  master  will  be  delighted.” 

With  strangers,  Anthony  would  not  have  allowed  himself 
such  familiarity,  for  he  believed  in  etiquette ;  but  he  had 
seen  M.  Daubigeon  more  than  once  at  the  chateau  ;  and 
he  knew  the  plans  that  had  been  discussed  between  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  and  his  master.  Hence  he  was  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  amazed  at  the  embarrassed  stiffness  of  the  two  gentle¬ 
men,  and  at  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  magistrate 
asked  him, — “  Is  M.  de  Boiscoran  up  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,”  he  replied  ;  “  and  I  have  orders  not  to  wake 
him.  He  came  home  late  last  night,  and  wanted  to  make 
up  this  morning.” 

Instinctively  the  magistrate  and  the  public  prosecutor 
averted  their  heads,  each  fearing  to  meet  the  other’s  eyes. 

“  Ah  !  M.  de  Boiscoran  came  home  late  last  night  ?  ” 
repeated  M.  Galpin. 

“  Towards  midnight,  a  little  later  perhaps.” 

“  At  what  time  had  he  gone  out  ?  ” 

“  He  left  here  about  eight.” 

“  How  was  he  dressed  ?  ” 

“  As  usual.  He  wore  light  gray  trousers,  a  shooting- 
jacket  of  brown  velveteen,  and  a  large  straw  hat.” 

“  Did  he  take  his  gun  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  went?  ” 

But  for  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  his  master’s  friends 
Anthony  would  not  have  answered  these  questions,  which 
he  thought  were  extremely  impertinent.  But  this  last 
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question  seemed  to  him  to  go  beyond  all  fair  limits.  He 
replied,  therefore,  in  a  tone  of  injured  self-respect, — “  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  asking  my  master  where  he  goes  when 
he  leaves  the  house,  nor  where  he  has  been  when  he  comes 
back.” 

M.  Daubigeon  understood  perfectly  the  honourable  feel¬ 
ings  which  actuated  the  faithful  servant.  Accordingly  he 
said  to  him  with  an  air  of  unmistakable  kindness, — “  Do 
not  imagine,  my  friend,  that  we  ask  you  these  questions 
oat  of  mere  idle  curiosity.  Tell  us  what  you  know ;  for 
your  frankness  may  be  more  useful  to  your  master  than  you 
have  any  idea  of.” 

Anthony  looked  in  turn  at  the  magistrate,  at  the  public 
prosecutor,  at  Mechinet,  and  finally  at  Ribot,  who  was  secur¬ 
ing  Caraby  to  a  tree.  The  old  servant  was  plainly  stupefiec 
“  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  I  do  not  know  whert 
M.  de  Boiscoran  spent  the  evening.” 

“  You  have  no  suspicion  ?  ” 

*  No.” 

**  Perhaps  he  went  to  Brechy  to  see  a  friend  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  of  any  friends  he  has  at  Brechy.” 

“  What  did  he  do  after  he  came  home  ?  ” 

At  this  question  the  old  servant  showed  evident  signs  of 
embarrassment.  “  Let  me  think,”  he  said.  “  My  master 
went  up  to  his  bed-room,  and  remained  there  four  or  five 
minutes.  Then  he  came  down,  ate  a  piece  of  pate ,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine.  Then  he  lit  a  cigar,  and  told  me  to 
go  to  bed,  adding  that  he  meant. to  take  a  little  walk,  and 
would  undress  without  my  help.” 

“  And  then  you  went  to  bed  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  So  that  you  do  not  know  what  your  master  did  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  heard  him  open  the  garden 
gate.” 

“  He  did  not  appear  to  you  different  from  usual  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  he  was  as  he  always  is, — quite  cheerful :  he  was 
singing.” 

“  Can  you  show  me  the  gun  he  took  with  him  ?  ” 

“  No.  My  master  probably  took  it  to  his  room.” 

M.  Daubigeon  was  about  to  make  a  remark,  when  the 
magistrate  stopped  him  by  a  gesture,  and  eagerly  asked, — 
“  How  long  is  it  since  your  master  and  Count  Claudieuse 
have  ceased  seeing  each  other  ?  ” 
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Anthony  trembled,  as  if  a  dark  presentin  ent  had  entered 
his  mind.  He  replied, — “  A  long  time  :  at  least  I  think 
so.” 

“  You  are  of  course  aware  that  they  are  on  bad  terms 
together  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1 ”  .  .  . 

“  They  have  had  violent  altercations  ?  ” 

“  Something  unpleasant  happened,  I  know ;  but  it  was 
not  much.  “  As  they  do  not  visit  each  other,  they  cannot 
well  hate  each  other.  Besides,  I  have  heard  master  say  a 
hundred  times,  that  he  looked  upon  Count  Claudieuse  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  honourable  men,  and  that  he  re¬ 
spected  him  highly.” 

For  a  minute  or  so  M.  Galpin-Daveline  kept  silent, 
thinking  whether  he  had  forgotten  anything.  Then  he 
asked  suddenly,  “  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Valpinson  ?  ” 
“  Three  miles,  sir,”  replied  Anthony. 

“  If  you  were  going  there,  what  road  would  you  take  ?  ” 
“  The  high  road  which  passes  by  Brechy.” 

“  You  would  not  go  across  the  marshes  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  the  Seille  is  out  of  its  banks,  and  the  ditches 
are  full  of  water.” 

“  Is  not  the  way  much  shorter  through  the  forest  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  way  is  shorter  ;  but  it  would  take  more  time. 
The  paths  are  very  indistinct,  and  overgrown  with  briers.’’ 

The  public  prosecutor  could  hardly  conceal  his  disap¬ 
pointment.  Anthony’s  answers  seemed  to  become  worse 
and  worse. 

“  Now,”  asked  the  investigating  magistrate  again,  “  if 
fire  broke  out  at  Valpinson,  would  you  see  it  from  here  ?  ” 
“  I  don’t  think  so,  sir.  There  are  hills  and  woods  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

“  Can  you  hear  the  Brechy  bells  Irom  here  ?  ” 

“  When  the  wind  is  north,  yes,  sir.’ 

**  And  last  night,  how  was  it  ?  ” 

“  The  wind  was  from  the  west,  as  it  always  is  when  we 
have  a  storm.” 

“  So  that  you  heard  nothing  ?  You  do  not  know  what  a 
terrible  calamity — ” 

“  A  calamity  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.” 

The  conversation  had  been  going  on  in  the  court-yard 
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into  which  at  this  moment  there  rode  two  gendarmes  on 
horseback,  whom  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  sent  for  just  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Valpinson.  When  old  Anthony  perceived 
them,  he  exclaimed,  “  Great  God !  what  is  the  meaning  ol 
this  ?  I  must  wake  my  master.” 

But  the  magistrate  stopped  him,  saying  harshly, — “  Not 
a  step !  Not  a  word  !  ”  And  then,  pointing  out  Ribot  te 
the  gendarmes,  he  added,  “  Keep  your  eyes  on  that  lad, 
and  don’t  let  him  communicate  with  anybody.”  Finally, 
turning  again  to  Anthony,  M.  Galpin  £aid, — “  Now  show 
us  to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  bedroom.” 

VIII. 

In  spite  of  its  grand  feudal  air,  the  chateau  of  Boisco- 
ran  was,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  bachelor’s  modest 
home,  and  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation.  Of  the 
eighty  or  a  hundred  rooms  which  it  contained,  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  were  furnished,  and  this  only  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner.  '  Indeed  a  drawing-room,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  few  bedrooms  for  friends  were  all  that 
M.  de  Boiscoran  required  during  his  short  visits  to  the 
place.  He  himself  occupied  a  small  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  this  apartment,  guided 
by  old  Anthony,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  servant  to 
knock.  He  obeyed :  and  immediately  a  youthful,  hearty 
voice  replied  from  within,  “  Who’s  there  ?  ” 

“  It  is  I,”  said  Anthony.  “  I  should  like — ” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  !  ”  broke  in  the  voice. 

“  But,  sir — ” 

“  Let  me  sleep,  rascal.  I  have  not  been  able  to  close 
an  eye  till  now.”  The  magistrate,  becoming  impatient, 
pushed  the  servant  aside,  and,  seizing  the  door-knob  tried 
to  open  it :  it  was  locked  inside.  But  he  lost  no  time  in 
saying,  “  It  is  I,  M.  de  Boiscoran :  open,  if  you  please  !  ” 

“  What  is  it,  dear  M.  Galpin  ?  ”  asked  the  voice  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“  I  must  speak  to  you.” 

“  And  I  am  at  your  service,  illustrious  jurist.  Just  give 
me  time  to  veil  my  Apollonian  form.  in  a.  oair  of  trousers, 
and  I  a9pear  ” 

^rfiost  immediately,  the  door  opened ;  and  M.  de  Boi* 
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coran  presented  himself;  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  eyes 
heavy  with  sleep,  but  looking  bright  in  his  youth  and  full 
health,  with  smiling  lips  and  open  hands.  “  Upon  my 
word  !  ”  he  said.  “  That  was  a  happy  inspiration  you  had, 
my  dear  Galpin.  You  come  to  join  me  at  breakfast  ?  ” 
And,  bowing  to  M.  Daubigeon,  he  added,  “  Not  to  say  how 
much  I  thank  you  for  bringing  our  excellent  public  prose¬ 
cutor  with  you.  This  is  a  judicial  visit ! — ” 

But  he  paused,  chilled  as  he  was  by  M.  Daubigeon’s  icy 
face,  and  amazed  at  M.  Galpin-Daveline’s  refusal  to  take 
his  proffered  hand.  “  Why,”  he  said,  “  what  is  the  matter, 
my  dear  friend  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  had  never  been  stiffer  in  his  life,  when 
he  replied,  “  We  shall  have  to  forget  our  acquaintance,  sir. 
It  is  not  as  a  friend  I  come  to-day,  but  as  a  magistrate.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  looked  confounded ;  but  not  a  shadow 
of  trouble  appeared  on  his  frank  and  open  face.  “  I’ll  be 
hanged,”  he  said,  “  if  I  understand — ” 

“  Let  us  go  in,”  interrupted  M.  Galpin-Daveline. 

They  went  in  ;  and,  as  they  passed  the  door,  Mechinet 
whispered  into  the  public  prosecutor’s  ear, — “  Sir,  that  man 
is  certainly  innocent.  A  guilty  man  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  us  thus.” 

“  Silence,  sir  !  ”  said  the  public  prosecutor,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  probably  of  the  clerk’s  opinion.  “  Si¬ 
lence  !  ” 

And  he  gravely  walked  towards  one  of  the  windows, 
leaving  M.  Galpin-Daveline  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  trying  to  see  everything  in  it,  and  to  fix  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  memory,  down  to  the  smallest  details.  The 
prevailing  disorder  showed  clearly  how  hastily  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before.  His  clothes,  his 
boots,  his  shirt,  and  his  straw  hat  lay  scattered  about  on 
the  chairs  and  the  floor.  He  had  worn  those  very  light 
gray  trousers,  which  had  been  successively  seen  and  recog¬ 
nised  by  Cocoleu,  Ribot,  Gaudry,  and  Madame  Courtois. 

“  Now,  sir,”  began  M.  de  Boiscoran  with  that  tone  of 
annoyance  which  shows  that  a  man  thinks  a  joke  has  been 
carried  far  enough,  “  will  you  please  tell  me  what  procures 
me  the  honour  of  this  early  visit  ?  ” 

Not  a  muscle  in  M.  Galpin’s  face  moved.  As  if  the 
question  had  been  addressed  to  some  one  else,  he  said 
coldly, — “  will  vou  please  show  us  your  hands,  sir?” 
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M.  de  Boiscoran’s  cheeks  turned  crimson’,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  an  expression  of  strange  perplexity.  “  If  this  is 
a' joke,”  he  said,  “  it  has  perhaps  lasted  long  enough.” 

He  was  evidently  getting  angry.  M.  Daubigeon  thought 
it  better  to  interfere,  and  accordingly  remarked, — “  Un¬ 
fortunately,  sir,  the  question  is  a  most  serious  one.  Do 
what  the  magistrate  desires.” 

More  and  more  amazed,  M.  de  Boiscoran  looked  rapidly 
around  him.  Near  the  door  stood  Anthony,  his  faithful  old 
servant,  with  anguish  written  on  his  face.  Near  the  fire- 
place,  the  clerk  had  improvised  a  table,  and  put  his  paper, 
his  pens,  and  his  horn  inkstand  in  readiness.  Then,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  which  showed  that  he  failed  to 
understand,  M.  de  Boiscoran  showed  his  hands.  They 
were  perfectly  clean  and  white  :  there  was  not  even  a  speck 
of  dirt  under  the  long  polished  nails. 

“  When  did  you  last  wash  your  hands  ?  ”  asked  M.  Gal- 
pin,  after  having  examined  them  minutely. 

At  this  question,  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  face  brightened  up ; 
and  breaking  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  he  said, — “  Upon  my 
word  !  I  confess  you  nearly  caught  me.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  getting  angry.  I  almost  feared — ” 

“  And  there  was  good  reason  for  fear,”  said  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline  ;  “  for  a  terrible  charge  has  been  brought  against 
you.  And  it  may  be,  that  on  your  answer  to  my  question, 
ridiculous  as  it  seems  to  you,  your  honour  may  depend, 
and  perhaps  your  liberty.” 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake  possible.  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  felt  that  kind  of  terror  which  the  law  inspires  even 
in  the  best  of  men,  when  they  find  themselves  suddenly 
accused  of  a  crime.  He  turned  pale,  and  then  he  said  in 
a  troubled  voice, — “  What !  A  charge  has  been  brought 
against  me,  and  you,  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  come  to  my 
house  to  examine  me  ?  ” 

“lama  magistrate,  sir.” 

“  But  you  were  also  my  friend.  If  any  one  had  dared  to 
accuse  you  of  a  crime,  a  mean  act,  anything  infamous,  in 
my  presence,  I  should  have  defended  you,  sir,  with  all  my 
energy,  without  hesitation,  and  without  a  doubt.  I  should 
have  defended  you,  till  absolute,  undeniable  evidence  was 
brought  forward  of  your  culpability ;  and  even  th£n  I 
should  have  pitied  you,  remembering  that  I  had  esteemed 
you  so  highly  as  to  favour  your  alliance  with  my  family. 
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But  you — I  am  accused,  I  do  not  know  of  what,  falsely, 
wrongly ;  and  at  once  you  hasten  hither,  you  believe  the 
charge,  and  consent  to  become  my  judge.  Well,  let  it  be 
so  !  I  washed  my  hands  last  night  after  coming  home.” 

M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  uttered  a  vain  boast  in  praising 
his  self-possession  and  his  perfect  control  over  himself. 
He  did  not  move  when  these  words  fell  upon  his  ear ;  but 
he  asked  again  in  the  same  calm  tone, — “  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  water  you  used  for  that  purpose  ?  ” 

“  It  is  probably  still  there,  in  my  dressing-room.” 

The  magistrate  at  once  went  in.  On  the  marble  table 
stood  a  basin  full  of  water.  That  water  wTas  black  and 
dirty.  At  the  bottom  lay  particles  of  charcoal.  On  the 
top,  mixed  with  the  soapsuds,  were  swimming  some  ex¬ 
tremely  slight  but  unmistakable  fragments  of  charred  pa¬ 
per.  With  infinite  care  the  magistrate  carried  the  basin 
to  the  table  at  which  Mechinet  had  taken  a  seat ;  and, 
pointing  at  it,  he  asked  M.  de  Boiscoran, — “  Is  that  the 
water  in  which  you  washed  your  hands  last  night  after 
coming  home  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other  with  an  air  of  careless  indif¬ 
ference. 

“You  had  been  handling  charcoal,  or  some  inflammable 
material.” 

“  You  can  see  so  yourself.” 

Standing  face  to  face,  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
clerk  exchanged  rapid  glances.  They  both  experienced 
the  same  feeling.  If  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  not  innocent, 
he  must  be  a  marvellously  cool  and  energetic  man,  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  long  premeditated  plan  of  action  ;  for  every  one 
of  his  answers  seemed  to  tighten  the  net  in  which'  he  was 
taken.  The  investigating  magistrate  himself  seemed  to  be 
struck  by  this  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for,  turning 
to  the  clerk,  he  said, — “Write  that  down  !  ” 

He  dictated  to  him  the  whole  evidence,  most  minutely 
and  accurately,  correcting  himself  every  now  and  then  to 
substitute  a  better  word,  or  to  improve  his  style.  When 
he  had  read  it  over  he  said,  “  Let  us  go  on,  sir.  You  were 
out  last  night  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Having  left  the  house  at  eight,  you  returned  only 
about  midnight.” 

“  After  midnight.” 
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“  You  took  your  gun  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

With  an  air  of  indifference,  M.  de  Boiscoran  pointed  to 
the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  exclaiming,  “  There  it  is !  ” 

M.  Galpin  took  it  up  quickly.  It  was  a  superb  double 
barrelled  weapon.  On  the  beautifully  carved  woodwork 
the  manufacturer’s  name,  Clebb,  was  engraved.  “  When 
did  you  last  fire  this  gun  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

“  Some  four  or  five  days  ago.” 

“What  for?” 

“  To  shoot  some  rabbits  infesting  my  woods.” 

M.  Galpin  raised  and  lowered  the  cock  with  all  possible 
care :  he  noticed  that  it  resembled  the  Remington  patent 
He  next  opened  the  chamber,  and  ascertained  that  the 
gun  was  loaded.  Each  barrel  had  a  cartridge  in  it.  Then 
he  put  the  gun  back  in  its  place,  and,  pulling  from  his 
pocket  the  leaden  cartridge-case  which  Pitard  had  found, 
he  showed  it  to  M.  de  Boiscoran,  and  asked  him, — “  Do 
you  recognise  this  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly !  ”  relied  the  other.  “  It  is  a  case  of  one  of 
my  cartridges  which  I  probably  threw  away  as  useless.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  who  has  a  gun  of  this  kind  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  it :  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.” 

“  So  that  you  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  at 
the  spot  where  such  a  cartridge-case  as  this  has  been 
found  ?  ” 

“  Not  necessarily.  I  have  often  seen  children  pick  up 
these  things,  and  play  with  them.” 

The  investigating  magistrate  took  a  seat.  “  If  that  is 
so,”  he  began  again,  “  I  beg  you  to  give  me  an  account  of 
how  you  spent  the  evening  after  eight  o’clock :  do  not 
hurry,  consider,  take  your  time ;  for  your  answers  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  had  so  far  remained  quite  cool ;  but 
his  calmness  betrayed  a  terrible  storm  within.  This  warn- 
ing,  and,  even  more  so,  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given, 
revolted  him  as  an  odious  hypocrisy.  Breaking  out  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  cried, — “  After  all,  sir,  what  do  you  want  of 
me  ?  What  am  I  accused  of  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin  did  not  stir.  “You  will  know  at  the  proper 
time,”  he  replied.  “  First  answer  my  question,  and  believe 
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me  in  your  own  interest.  Answer  frankly,  What  did  you 
do  last  night  ?  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  I  walked  about.” 

“  That  is  no  answer.” 

“  Still  it  is  so.  I  went  out  with  no  specific  purpose  :  I 
walked  at  haphazard.” 

“  Your  gun  on  your  shoulder  ?  ” 

“  I  always  take  my  gun  :  my  servant  can  tell  you  so.” 

“  Did  you  cross  the  Seille  marshes  !  ” 

“No” 

The  magistrate  shook  his  head  gravely.  “You  are  not 
telling  the  truth,”  he  said,  “your  boots  there  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  speak  against  you.  Where  does  the  mud  come 
from  with  which  they  are  covered  ?  ” 

“  The  meadows  around  Boiscoran  are  very  wet.” 

“  Don’t  deny  any  further.  You  were  seen  there.  Young 
Ribot  met  you  at  the  moment  when  you  were  crossing  the 
canal.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  made  no  reply. 

“  Where  were  you  going  ?  ”  asked  the  magistrate. 

For  the  first  time  a  real  air  of  embarrassment  appeared 
on  the  features  of  the  accused, — the  embarrassment  of  a 
man  who  suddenly  sees  an  abyss  opening  before  him.  He 
hesitated ;  and,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  deny,  he  said 
— “  I  was  going  to  Brechy.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“To  see  my  wood-merchant,  to  settle  about  this  year’s 
wood.  I  did  not  find  him  at  home,  and  came  back  by  the 
high  road.” 

M.  Galpin  stopped  him  by  a  gesture.  “  That  is  not  so,” 
he  said  severely.  “You  never  went  to  Brechy.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  And  the  proof  is,  that,  about  eleven  o’clock,  you  were 
hurriedly  crossing  the  forest  of  Rochepommier.” 

“  I  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you !  And  do  not  say  *  No ;  ’  for  there  are  your 
trousers  torn  to  pieces  by  the  thorns  and  briers  through 
which  you  must  have  made  your  way.” 

“"There  are  briers  elsewhere  besides  the  forest.” 

“  To  be  sure  :  but  you  were  seen  there.” 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  Guadry  the  poacher.  And  he  saw  so  much  of  you, 
that  he  could  tell  us  in  what  a  bad  tuunaur  voy  were.  You 
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were  very  angry.  You  were  talking  aloud,  swearing,  and 
pulling  the  leaves  from  the  trees.” 

“  So  saying,  the  magistrate  got  up  and  took  the  shoot¬ 
ing-jacket,  which  was  lying  on  a  chair  not  far  from  him. 
He  searched  the  pockets,  and  pulled  out  of  one  a  handful 
of  leaves.  “  Look  here  !  you  see  Gaudry  has  told  the 
truth.” 

“  There  are  leaves  everywhere,”  muttered  M.  de  Bois* 
coran. 

“  Yes ;  but  a  woman,  Madame  Courtois,  saw  you  come 
out  of  the  forest  of  Rochepommier.  You  helped  her  to 
put  a  sack  of  flour  on  her  ass,  which  she  could  not  lift 
alone.  Do  you  deny  it?  No,  you  are  right;  for,  look 
here  !  on  the  sleeve  of  your  coat  I  see  something  white, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  flour.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  hung  his  head.  The  magistrate  went 
on, — “  You  confess,  then,  that  last  night,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock,  you  were  at  Valpinson  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  do  not.” 

“  But  this  cartridge-case  which  I  have  just  shown  you 
was  picked  up  at  Valpinson,  close  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle.” 

“  Well,  sir,  have  I  not  told  you  before  that  I  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  seen  children  pick  up  these  cases  to  play  with  ? 
Besides,  if  I  had  really  been  at  Valpinson,  why  should  I 
deny  it  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin  rose  to  his  full  height,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner, — “  I  will  tell  you  why  !  Last  night, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  Valpinson  was  set  on  fire  ;  and 
it  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground.” 

“  Oh  !  ” 

“  Last  night  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  was  fired  at  twice.” 

“  Great  God  J  ” 

“  And  it  is  thought,  in  fact  there  are  strong  reasons  to  . 
think,  that  you,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  are  the  incendiary 
and  the  assassin.” 


IX. 

M.  de  Boiscoran  looked  around  him,  like  a  man  sub- 
denly  seized  with  vertigo — pale,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his 
veins  had  rushed  to  his  heart.  He  saw  nothing  but 
mournful,  dismayed  faces.  Old  Anthony  leant  against  the 
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door,  as  if  he  feared  to  fall.  The  clerk  held  his  pen  in 
the  air,  overcome  with  amazement.  M.  Daubigeon  hung 
his  head.  “  This  is  horrible  1  ”  he  murmured  :  “  this  is 
horrible !  ” 

He  fell  heavily  into  a  chair,  pressing  his  hands  on  his 
heart,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  sobs  that  threatened  to  rise. 
M.  Galpin  alone  seemed  to  remain  perfectly  cool.  The 
law,  which  he  imagined  he  was  representing  in  all  its 
dignity,  knows  nothing  of  emotions.  His  thin  lips  even 
trembled  a  little,  as  if  a  slight  smile  was  about  to  burst 
forth  ;  it  was  the  cold  smile  of  the  ambitious  man,  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  played  his  little  part. 
Did  not  everything  tend  to  prove  that  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
was  the  guilty  man,  and  that,  he — Galpin — had  acted 
rightly  in  sacrificing  his  friendship  to  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  high  distinction  ?  After  a  minute’s  silence,  which 
seemed  to  last  a  century,  the  investigating  magistrate 
crossed  his  arms  over  his  chest,  and,  walking  towards  the 
accused,  exclaiming  : — “  Do  you  confess  ?  ” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  he 
cried,  “  What  ?  What  do  you  want  me  to  confess  ?  ” 

“  That  you  committed  the  crime  at  Valpinson.” 

The  young  man  pressed  his  hands  convulsively  on  his 
brow.  “  What,  I !  the  author  of  that  fearful,  cowardly 
crime  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Is  it  possible  !  Is  it  likely  ?  I 
might  confess,  and  you  would  not  believe  me.  No  !  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  believe  my  own  words.” 

He  would  have  moved  the  marble  mantlepiece  sooner 
than  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  who  merely  replied  in  icy  tones, 
— “  I  am  not  in  question.  Why  refer  to  relations  which 
must  be  forgotten  ?  It  is  no  longer  the  friend  who  speaks 
to  you,  not  even  the  man,  but  simply  the  magistrate.  You 
were  seen.” 

"  What  wretch  has  said  so  ?  ” 

“  Cocoleu  1  ” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed.  “  Coco¬ 
leu  !  ”  he  stammered.  “  That  poor  epileptic  idiot  whom 
the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  has  been  taking  care  of  ?  ” 

“  The  same.” 

“  And  upon  the  strength  of  the  senseless  words  of  an 
imbecile  I  am  charged  with  incendiarism,  with  mur¬ 
der  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  made  an  evident  effort  to  assume  an 
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air  of  impassive  dignity,  as  he  replied, — “  For  an  hour,  at 
least,  poor  Cocoleu  has  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.” 

“  But,  sir —  ” 

And  what  does  Cocoleu  depose  ?  He  says  he  saw  you 
kindle  the  fire  with  your  own  hands,  then  conceal  yourself 
behind  a  pile  of  wood  and  fire  twice  at  Count  Clau- 
dieuse.” 

“  And  all  that  appears  quite  natural  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No  !  At  first  it  shocked  me,  as  it  shocked  everybody. 
You  seem  to  be  so  far  above  suspicion.  But  a  moment 
afterwards  the  cartridge-case,  which  can  only  have  be¬ 
longed  to  you,  was  found.  Then,  upon  my  unexpected 
arrival  here,  I  find  the  water  in  which  you  have  washed 
your  hands,  black  with  coal,  and  with  little  pieces  of 
charred  paper  swimming  on  the  top  of  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  M.  de  Boiscoran  in  an  undertone  ;  “  it  is 
fate.” 

“  And  that  is  not  all,”  continued  the  magistrate,  raising 
his  voice,  “  I  question  you,  and  you  admit  having  been  out 
from  eight  o’clock  till  after  midnight.  I  ask  what  you 
were  doing,  and  you  refuse  to  tell  me.  I  insist,  and  you 
tell  a  falsehood.  In  order  to  confound  you  I  am  forced  to 
quote  the  evidence  of  young  Ribot,  of  Gaudry,  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Courtois,  who  saw  you  at  the  very  places  where  you 
deny  having  been.  That  circumstance  alone  condemns 
you.  Why  not  tell  me  what  you  were  doing  during  these 
four  hours  ?  You  claim  to  be  innocent.  Help  me,  then, 
to  establish  your  innocence.  Speak,  tell  me  what  you 
were  doing  between  eight  o’clock  and  midnight.” 

Before  M.  de  Boiscoran  had  time  to  answer,  a  gendarme 
entered  the  room,  and,  turning  to  the  judicial  functionaries, 
excitedly  exclaimed,  “  Gentlemen,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  peasants,  men  and  women,  in  the  yard,  who 
clamour  for  M.  de  Boiscoran.  They  threaten  to  drag  him 
down  to  the  river.  Some  of  the  men  are  armed  with 
pitchforks  ;  but  the  women  are  the  maddest.  My  comrade 
and  I  have  done  our  best  to  keep  them  quiet” 

For  some  time  past  a  growing  buzz  of  voices  had  been 
heard,  and  now,  in  confirmation  of  the  gendarme’s  state¬ 
ment,  distinct  phrases  fell  upon  the  ear,  “  Drown  Bois¬ 
coran  !  Let  us  drown  the  incendiary  !  ” 

“  Return,  and  tell  these  people,”  said  M.  Daubigeon  to 
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the  gendarme,  “  that  the  authorities  are  this  moment  ex¬ 
amining  the  accused  ;  that  they  interrupt  us  ;  and  that  if 
they  persist,  they  will  have  to  deal  with  me.” 

The  gendarme  obeyed  his  orders.  M.  de  Boiscoran  had 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  muttered,  “  What !  do  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people  believe  me  guilty  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  who  had  overheard  the 
words,  “  and  you  would  understand  their  rage  if  you  knew 
all  that  has  happened.” 

“What  else?” 

“  Two  Sauveterre  firemen,  one  the  father  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  have  perished  in  the  flames.  Two  other  men,  a  far¬ 
mer  of  Brechy,  and  a  gendarme  who  tried  to  rescue  them, 
have  been  so  seriously  injured  that  their  lives  are  in  dan¬ 
ger.  ”  M.  de  Boiscoran  remained  silent. 

“And  it  is  you,  ”  continued  the  magistrate,  “whom  the 
people  charge  with  all  these  calamities.  You  see  how 
important  it  is  for  you  to  exculpate  yourself.” 

“  Ah,  how  can  I?” 

“  If  you  are  innocent,  nothing  is  easier.  Tell  us  how 
you  employed  your  time  last  night.” 

“  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  say.” 

The  magistrate  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  minute.  “  Take 
care,  M.  de  Boiscoran,”  he  ultimately  said:  “I  shall  be 
forced  to  have  you  arrested.” 

“  Do  so.” 

“  I  shall  be  obliged  to  order  your  arrest  at  once,  and  to 
send  you  to  Sauveterre  prison.  ” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  Then  you  confess  your  guilt  ?  ” 

“  I  confess  that  I  am  the  victim  of  an  unheard  of  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances ;  I  confess  that  you  are  right, 
and  that  certain  fatalities  can  only  be  explained  by  the  be¬ 
lief  in  Providence  :  but  I  swear  by  all  that  is  holy  in  the 
world,  I  am  innocent.” 

“  Prove  it.” 

“  Ah  !  would  I  not  do  so  if  I  could  !  ” 

“  Be  good  enough  then  to  finish  dressing,  sir,  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  follow  the  gendarmes.” 

Without  a  word,  M.  de  Boiscoran  went  into  his  dressing- 
room,  followed  by  his  servant  carrying  his  clothes.  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  was  so  busy  dictating  to  the  clerk  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  examination,  that  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
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prisoner.  Old  Anthony  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity. 
“  Sir,”  he  whispered  into  his  master’s  ear  while  helping  him 
to  put  on  his  clothes. 

“What?” 

“  Hush,  don’t  speak  so  loud !  The  other  window  is  open. 
It  is  only  about  twenty  feet  to  the  ground ;  the  ground  is 
soft.  Close  by  is  one  of  the  cellar  openings ;  and  in  there, 
you  know,  is  the  old  hiding-place.  It  is  only  five  miles  to 
the  coast,  and  I  will  have  a  good  horse  ready  for  you  to¬ 
night  at  the  park-gate.” 

A  bitter  smile  crossed  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  lips,  as  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  And  you,  too,  my  old  friend :  you  think  I  am  guilty  ?  ” 

“  I  entreat  you,”  said  Anthony,  “  I  answer  for  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  barely  twenty  feet.  ...  In  your  mother’s 
name — ” 

But,  instead  of  answering  him,  M.  de  Boiscoran  turned 
round,  and  called  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  saying,  “  Look  at 
that  window,  sir  !  I  have  money,  fast  horses  ;  and  the  sea 
is  only  five  miles  off.  A  guilty  man  would  have  fled  ;  but 
I  stay ;  for  I  am  innocent.” 

In  one  point  at  least  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  quite  right. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  him  than  to  get  into  the 
garden,  and  reach  the  hiding-place  which  his  servant  had 
suggested.  But  after  that  ?  With  old  Anthony’s  assist¬ 
ance,  he  had,  to  be  sure,  some  chance  of  escaping  altogether. 
Still,  he  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  hiding-place, 
or  overtaken  in  his  ride  to  the  coast.  Even  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  what  would  have  become  of  him  ?  His  flight 
would  necessarily  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  confession 
of  his  guilt.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  fact  of  his 
having  resisted  the  temptation  to  escape,  and  of  having 
formally  called  the  magistrate’s  attention  to  the  point,  was 
rather  a  proof  of  great  cleverness  than  a  token  of  inno¬ 
cence. 

M.  Galpin,  at  all  events,  looked  upon  it  in  that  light ;  for 
he  judged  others  by  himself.  Carefully  and  cunningly  cal¬ 
culating  every  step  he  took  in  life,  he  did  not  believe  in  sud¬ 
den  inspirations.  It  was,  therefore,  with  an  ironical  smile 
that  he  answered — “  Very  well,  sir.  This  circumstanceshall 
be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  others,  at  the  trial.” 

M.  Daubigeon  had  not  spoken  since  addressing  the  gen¬ 
darme  in  reference  to  the  mob  outside.  However,  when 
M.  de  Boiscoran  came  out  of  his  dressing-room,  fully 
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dressed  and  ready,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  said, — **  One 
more  question,  sir.” 

The  unfortunate  fellow  bowed.  He  was  pale,  but  calm 
and  self-possessed.  “I  am  ready  to  reply,”  he  said. 

“  You  seemed  surprised  and  indignant  at  any  one’s  daring 
to  accuse  you.  That  was  weakness.  Justice  is  but  the  work 
of  man,  and  must  needs  judge  by  appearances.  If  you  re¬ 
flect,  you  will  see  that  appearances  are  all  against  you.” 

“  I  see  it  but  too  clearly.” 

“  If  you  were  on  a  jury,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  man  guilty  upon  such  evidence.” 

“  No,  sir,  no.” 

"  You  are  not  sincere  !  ”  exclaimed  the  public  prosecutor. 

M.  de  Boiscoran  sadly  shook  his  head,  and  replied,— 
“  I  speak  without  the  slightest  hope  of  convincing  you,  but 
in  all  sincerity.  No,  I  should  not  condemn  a  man  as  you 
say,  if  he  asserted  his  innocence,  and  if  I  did  not  see  any 
reason  for  his  crime.  For,  after  all,  unless  a  man  is  mad, 
he  does  not  commit  a  crime  for  nothing.  Now  I  ask  you, 
how  could  I,  upon  whom  fortune  has  always  smiled  ;  I  who 
am  on  the  eve  of  marrying  one  whom  I  love  passionately, — 
how  could  I,  why  should  I,  set  Valpinson  on  fire,  and  try 
to  murder  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin  had  scarcely  been  able  to  disguise  his  impa¬ 
tience,  when  he  saw  the  public  prosecutor  take  part  in  the 
affair.  Seizing,  therefore,  the  opportunity  to  interfere,  he 
said, — “  Your  reason,  sir,  was  hatred.  You  hated  the  count 
and  the  countess  mortally.  Do  not  protest :  it  is  of  no  use. 
Everybody  knows  it  and  you  yourself  have  told  me  so.” 

It  was  in  a  tone  of  crushing  disdain  that  M.  de  Boiscoran 
rejoined,  “  Even  if  that  were  so,  I  do  not  see  what  right 
you  have  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  after  having 
declared,  upon  your  arrival  here,  that  all  friendship  be¬ 
tween  us  had  ceased.  But  it  is  not  so.  I  never  told  you 
any  such  thing.  I  have  told  you  that  the  count  was  a  troub¬ 
lesome  neighbour,  very  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  almost 
absurdly  attached  to  his  preserves.  I  have  also  told  you, 
that  if  he  declared  my  public  opinions  to  be  abominable, 
I  looked  upon  his  as  ridiculous  and  dangerous.  As  for  the 
countess,  I  have  simply  said,  half  in  jest,  that  so  perfect  a 
person  was  not  to  my  taste  ;  and  that  I  should  be  very  un¬ 
happy  if  my  wife  were  a  Madonna,  who  hardly  ever  deigned 
to  set  her  foot  upon  the  ground.” 
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M  And  that  was  the  only  reason  why  you  once  pointed 
your  gun  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  ?  A  little  more 
blood  rushing  to  your  head  would  have  made  you  a  mur¬ 
derer  on  that  day.” 

A  terrible  spasm  betrayed  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  fury,  but 
he  checked  himself,  and  replied — “  My  passion  was  less 
fiery  than  it  may  have  appeared.  I  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  count’s  character.  It  is  an  additional 
grief  to  know  that  he  has  accused  me.” 

“  But  he  has  not  accused  you  !  ”  broke  in  M.  Daubigeon. 
“  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  first  and  the  most  eager  to 
defend  you.” 

And  in  spite  of  the  signs  which  M.  .Galpin-Daveline 
made,  the  public  prosecutor  continued, — “Unfortunately 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  force  of  the  evidence 
against  you.  If  you  persist  in  keeping  silent,  you  must 
look  forward  to  a  criminal  trial,  to  the  punishment  of  the 
law.  If  you  are  innocent,  why  not  explain  the  matter  ? 
What  do  you  wait  for  ?  What  do  you  hope  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

Mechinet  had,  in  the  mean  time,  completed  the  official 
report. 

“  We  must  go,”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline. 

“  Am  I  at  liberty,”  asked  M.  de  Boiscoran,  “  to  write  a 
few  lines  to  my  father  and  mother  ?  They  are  old,  such  an 
event  may  kill  them.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  said  the  magistrate,  who  turned  towards 
Anthony,  and  added,  “  I  am  going  to  seal  up  this  room, 
and  I  shall  leave  it  in  your  keeping.  You  know  your  duty, 
and  the  penalties  to  which  you  would  be  subject,  if,  at  the 
proper  time,  everything  is  not  found  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  now  left.  Now,  how  shall  we  get  back  to 
Sauveterre  ?  ” 

After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  M.  de 
Boiscoran  should  go  in  a  carriage  of  his  own,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  of  the  gendarmes,  while  M.  Daubigeon,  the 
investigating  magistrate,  and  the  clerk  returned  in  the 
mayor’s  carriage  driven  by  Ribot,  who  was  furious  at  being 
kept  under  surveillance. 

When  the  last  formalities  had  been  fulfilled,  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  came  slowly  down-stairs  He  knew  the  court  was 
full  of  furious  peasants  ;  and  he  expected  a  hostile  recep¬ 
tion.  At  first  the  crowd  kept  quiet,  but  when  the  accused 
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had  taken  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  the  horse  went  off 
at  a  trot,  fierce  curses  arose,  and  a  shower  of  stones  fell, 
one  of  them  striking  a  gendarme  on  the  head. 

“  Upon  my  word,  you  bring  ill  luck,  prisoner,”  said  the 
man,  a  friend  of  the  other  gendarme  who  had  been  so 
much  injured  at  the  fire. 

M.  de  Boiscoran  made  no  reply.  He  sank  back  into  a 
corner,  and  seemingly  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor  from  which 
he  was  not  roused  till  the  carriage  drove  into  the  yard  of 
the  prison  at  Sauveterre.  On  the  threshold  stood  Master 
Blangin,  the  jailor,  smiling  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ceiving  so  distinguished  a  prisoner. 

“  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  best  room,”  he  said  ;  “  but 
first  I  have  to  give  a  receipt  to  the  gendarme,  and  to  enter 
you  in  my  book.”  Thereupon  he  took  down  his  huge 
greasy  register,  and  wrote  the  name  of  Jacques  de  Bois¬ 
coran  beneath  that  of  Trumence  Cheminot,  a  vagabond 
who  had  just  been  arrested  for  breaking  into  a  garden. 

It  was  all  over.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  was  a  prisoner, 
to  bd  kept  in  solitary  confinement'  until  further  orders. 
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PART  II. 

THE  BOISCORAN  TRIAL. 

I. 

Viewed  from  outside,  the  Paris  residence  of  the  Bois- 
coran  family — No.  216,  Rue  de  PUniversite — is  a  house  of 
modest  appearance.  The  court-yard  in  front  of  it  is  small ; 
and  the  few  square  yards  of  damp  soil  in  the  rear  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  a  garden.  But  the  exterior  aspect  is 
exceedingly  deceptive  ;  for  inside  the  house  each  room  is 
marvellously  comfortable ;  and  on  all  sides  the  upholstery 
and  decorations  present  an  air  of  substantial  luxury  in  full 
keeping  with  the  Boiscorans’  wealth  and  lineage.  The  most 
striking  apartment  in  the  mansion  is  the  marquis’s  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  situated  on  the  topmost  story,  and  lighted 
from  above  like  a  huge  atelier.  Immense  glass  cases, 
standing  against  the  walls,  contain  the  marquis’s  treasures, 
his  priceless  enamels,  ivories,  bronzes,  unique  manuscripts, 
matchless  porcelains,  and,  above  all,  his  faiences,  his  dear 
faiences ,  the  pride  and  torment  of  his  old  age. 

Though  sixty-one  years  old  at  the  epoch  of  this  story, 
the  marquis  was  as  straight  as  ever,  and  most  aristocrati¬ 
cally  lean.  He  had  a  really  magnificent  nose,  which  ab¬ 
sorbed  vast  quantities  of  snuff ;  and  in  his  brilliant  eyes 
gleamed  the  restless  cunning  of  the  amateur  collector,  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  get  the  best  of  crafty  dealers  in  so  called 
curiosities  and  articles  of  virtu. 

In  1845  the  marquis  almost  reached  the  summit  of  po¬ 
litical  renown  by  a  great  speech  on  the  question  of  public 
meetings,  but  at  that  same  hour  his  watch  seemed  to  have 
stopped.  All  his  ideas  were  those  of  an  Orleanist.  His 
general  appearance,  his  clothes,  his  high  cravat,  his  whis¬ 
kers,  and  the  way  he  brushed  his  hair,  all  betrayed  an  ad 
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mirer  and  partisan  of  the  so-called  Citizen  King.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  latter’s  fall,  the  marquis  had  not  troubled 
himself  about  politics  ;  in  fact,  he  troubled  himself  about 
nothing  at  all.  Devoting  all  his  time  to  the  accumulation 
of  curiosities,  he  allowed  the  marchioness  to  rule  supreme 
in  the  house,  to  administer  her  large  fortune,  govern  her 
only  son,  and  decide  all  family  questions  without  appeal. 
It  was  perfectly  useless  to  ask  the  marquis  anything,  for 
his  answer  was  invariably,  “  Ask  my  wife.” 

One  afternoon,  about  three  o’clock,  while  he  was  busy, 
magnifying-glass  in  hand,  examining  his  dishes  and  plates, 
the  door  of  his  cabinet  was  suddenly  opened  and  the 
marchioness  entered,  holding  a  blue  paper  in  her  hand. 
Six  or  eight  years  younger  than  her  husband,  she  seemed 
the  very  companion  for  such  an  idle,  indolent  man.  Her 
walk,  her  manner,  and  her  voice,  showed  her  to  be  a  wo¬ 
man  of  energy  and  determination.  Traces  were  still  appar¬ 
ent  of  her  once  celebrated  beauty,  but  she  had  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  trying  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  old  age  with  a  good  grace. 

When  she  entered  her  husband’s  cabinet,  she  seemed  so 
painfully  excited,  that  the  marquis,  forgetting  that  for 
many  a  year  he  had  made  it  a  rule  of  his  life  to  show  no 
emotion,  anxiously  inquired — “What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  A  terrible  misfortune.” 

“  Is  Jacques  dead  ?  ”  cried  the  old  collector. 

The  marchioness  shook  her  head.  “  No !  it  is  something 
worse,  perhaps — ” 

The  old  man,  who  had  risen  at  the  sight  of  his  wife, 
sank  slowly  back  into  his  chair.  “  Tell  me,”  he  stammered 
— “  tell  me.  I  have  courage.” 

She  handed  him  the  blue  paper  she  held,  and  said 
slowly — “Look  at  this  telegram,  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  old  Anthony,  our  son’s  valet.” 

With  trembling  hands  the  old  marquis  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  read  as  follows, — “  Terrible  misfortune ! 
Jacques  accused  of  having  set  the  chateau  at  Valpinson 
on  fire,  and  murdered  Count  Claudieuse.  Terrible  evi¬ 
dence  against  him.  When  examined,  hardly  any  defense, 
Just  arrested  and  carried  t©  jail.  In  despair.  What  must 
I  do  ?  ” 

The  marchioness  had  feared  lest  the  marquis  would  be 
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crushed  by  this  despatch,  which  in  its  laconic  terms  be* 
trayed  Anthony’s  abject  terror.  But  it  was  not  so.  He 
put  it  back  on  the  table  in  the  calmest  manner,  and  said, 
shrugging  his  shoulders — “  It  is  absurd  !  ” 

His  wife  did  not  understand  him.  She  began  again, — 
“You  have  not  read  it  carefully,  my  friend — ” 

“  I  understand,”  he  broke  in,  “  that  our  son  is  accused 
of  a  crime  which  he  has  not  and  can  not  have  committed. 
You  surely  do  not  doubt  his  innocence  ?  What  a  mother 
you  would  be  !  On  my  part,  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly 
at  ease.  Jacques  an  incendiary!  Jacques  a  murderer ! 
It  is  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Ah !  you  did  not  read  the  telegram,”  exclaimed  the 
marchioness. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  You  did  not  see  that  there  was  evidence  against  him.” 

“  If  there  had  been  none  he  would  not  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  Of  course,  the  matter  is  disagreeable :  it  is 
painful.” 

“  But  he  did  not  defend  himself.” 

“  Upon  my  word !  Do  you  think  that  if  somebody  accused 
me  of  having  robbed  a  shopkeeper’s  till,  I  should  take  the 
trouble  to  defend  myself  ?  ” 

“  But  do  you  not  see  that  Anthony  evidently  thinks  our 
son  is  guilty  ?  ” 

“  Anthony  is  an  old  fool !  ”  declared  the  marquis. 
Then  pulling  out  his  snuff-box,  and  stuffing  his  nose  full 
of  snuff,  he  added, — “  Besides,  let  us  consider.  Did  you 
not  tell  me  that  Jacques  is  in  love  with  little  Denise  de 
Chandore  ?  ” 

*“  Desperately.  Like  a  real  child.” 

“  And  she  ?  ” 

“  She  adores  Jacques.” 

“  Well.  And  did  you  not  also  tell  me  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed  ?  ” 

“Yes,  three  days  ago.” 

“  Has  Jacques  written  to  you  on  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  An  excellent  letter.” 

“In  which  he  tells  you  he  is  coming  to  Paris  ?  ” 

~  Yes,  he  wanted  to  purchase  his  wedding  presents  him¬ 
self.” 

With  a  gesture  of  magnificent  indifference,  the  marquis 
tapped  the  top  of  his  snuff-box,  and  exclaimed, — “And 
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you  think  a  boy  like  our  Jacques,  a  Boiscoran,  in  love,  and 
beloved,  who  is  about  to  be  married,  and  has  his  head 
full  of  wedding  presents,  could  have  committed  such  a 
horrible  crime  ?  Such  things  are  not  worth  discussing, 
and,  with  your  leave,  I  shall  return  to  my  occupation.” 

If  doubt  is  contagious,  confidence  is  still  more  so. 
Gradually  the  marchioness's  apprehensions  gave  way  in 
presence  of  her  husband’s  perfect  assurance.  The  blood 
came  back  to  her  pale  cheeks  ;  and  she  said  in  a  stronger 
voice  : — “  After  all,  I  may  have  been  too  easily  frightened.” 

“  Yes,  much  to  easily,”  assented  the  marquis.  “  And 
between  us,  I  would  not  say  much  about  it.  How  could 
the  law  officers  help  accusing  Jacques,  if  his  own  mother 
suspects  him  ?  ” 

The  marchioness  had  taken  up  the  telegram,  and  was 
reading  it  over  once  more.  “  And  yet,”  she  said,  answer¬ 
ing  her  own  objections,  “  who  in  my  place  would  not  have 
been  frightened  ?  This  name  of  Claudieuse  especially — ’’ 

“  What  about  it  ?  It  is  the  name  of  an  excellent  and 
most  honourable  gentleman, — the  best  man  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  his  sea-dog  manners.” 

“Jacques  hates  him,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  Jacques  does  not  bother  himself  about  him.” 

“  But  they  have  repeatedly  quarrelled.” 

“  I  dare  say.  Claudieuse  is  a  furious  legitimist ;  and  as 
such  he  always  talks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  those 
who  have  served  the  Orleans  family.” 

“Jacques  has  been  at  law  with  him.” 

“Quite  right,  too;  only  he  ought  to  have  carried  the 
matter  through.  Claudieuse  lays  claims  to  the  Pibole, 
which  divides  our  lands, — absurd  claims.  He  wants  to 
impede  the  passage  of  the  water  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  at 
the  risk  of  inundating  the  meadows  at  Boiscoran,  which 
are  lower  than  his  own.  Even  my  brother,  who  was  an 
angel  in  patience  and  gentleness,  had  his  troubles  with 
this  tyrant.” 

The  marchioness  was  still  not  convinced. 

“  There  was  another  trouble,”  she  said. 

“  What  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  I  should  like  to  know  myself.” 

“  Has  Jacques  hinted  at  anything  ?  ” 

“No.  All  I  know  is  that  last  year  at  the  Duchess  of 
Champdoce’s  I  met  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  and  her 
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children.  The  young  woman  is  perfectly  charming ;  and, 
as  we  were  going  to  give  a  ball  the  week  after,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  invite  her  at  once.  She  refused,  and  did  so  in 
such  an  icy,  formal  manner,  that  I  did  not  insist.” 

“  She  probably  does  not  like  dancing,”  muttered  the 
marquis. 

“That  same  evening  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Jacques, 
He  seemed  very  angry,  and  told  me  that  I  had  acted  very 
wrongly,  and  that  he  had  his  reasons  for  not  desiring  to 
come  in  contact  with  those  people.” 

The  marquis  considered  himself  so  completely  in  the 
right  that  he  only  listened  with  partial  attention,  looking 
all  the  time  aside  at  his  precious  faiences.  “Well,”  he 
said  at  last,  “Jacques  detests  the  Claudieuse.  What  does 
that  prove  ?  God  be  thanked,  we  do  not  murder  all  the 
people  we  detest !  ”  * 

His  wife  did  not  insist  any  further,  but  only  asked, 
“  What  must  we  do  ?  ” 

She  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  consulting  her  husband 
that  he  was  quite  surprised.  “The  first  thing  is  to  get 
Jacques  out  of  prison,”  he  answered.  “We  must  see — we 
ought  to  ask  for  advice.” 

At  this  moment  a  light  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  entered  carrying  a  second  telegram  which  had 
just  arrived.  The  marquis  tore  open  the  envelope.  As 
he  glanced  at  the  contents  he  became  extremely  pale  and 
cried, — “  Great  God  !  ” 

Quick  as  lightning,  the  marchioness  seized  the  paper 
from  his  hands,  and  read  as  follows, — “  Come  quick. 
Jacques  in  prison;  solitary  confinement:  accused  of 
horrible  crime.  The  whole  town  says  he  is  guilty,  and 
has  confessed.  Infamous  calumny  1  His  judge  is  his 
former  friend,  Galpin,  who  was  to  marry  cousin  Lavarande. 
Know  nothing,  except  that  Jacques  is  innocent.  Abom¬ 
inable  intrigue  !  Grandpa  Chandore  and  I  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible.  Your  help  indispensable.  Come,  come  ! 

“  Denise  de  Chandore.” 

“  Ah,  my  son  is  lost !  ”  cried  the  marchioness,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

But  the  marquis  had  already  recovered  from  the  shock. 
“  And  I,”  he  exclaimed, “  I  say  more  than  ever,  with  Denise, 
who  is  a  brave  girl,  that  Jacques  is  innocent.  But  I  see 
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he  is  in  danger.  A  criminal  prosecution  is  always  an  ugly 
affair.  A  man  in  solitary  confinement  may  be  made  to 
say  anything.” 

“We  must  do  something,” said  the  mother,  nearly  mad 
with  grief. 

“  Yes,  and  without  losing  a  minute.  We  have  friends 
let  us  see  who  among  them  can  help  us.” 

“  I  might  write  to  M.  de  Margeril.” 

The  marquis,  already  pale,  now  became  livid.  “  What !  ’ 
he  cried,  “  you  dare  utter  that  name  in  my  presence  !  ” 

“  He  is  all  powerful ;  and  my  son  is  in  danger.” 

The  marquis  stopped  his  wife  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
exclaiming  with  an  accent  of  bitter  hatred, — “  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  my  son  should  die  innocent  on  the 
scaffold  than  owe  his  safety  to  that  man.” 

The  marchioness  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting. 
“  Good  heavens  !  ”  she  said,  “  and  yet  you  know  very  well 
that  I  was  only  indiscreet.” 

“  No  more  !  ”  said  the  marquis  harshly.  Then,  recov¬ 
ering  his  self-control  by  a  powerful  effort,  he  continued, 
“  Before  we  attempt  anything,  we  must  know  how  the 
matter  stands.  You  will  leave  for  Sauveterre  this  evening.” 

“Alone?” 

“No.  I  will  procure  an  able  lawyer, — a  reliable  jurist, 
who  is  not  a  politician, — if  such  a  one  can  be  found  nowa¬ 
days.  He  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  and  will  write  to  me, 
so  that  I  can  do  here  whatever  may  be  best.  Denise  is 
right.  Jacques  must  be  the  victim  of  some  abominable  in¬ 
trigue.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  save  him ;  but  we  must 
keep  cool,  perfectly  cool.”  Saying  these  words  he  rang 
the  bell  so  violently,  that  a  number  of  servants  rushed  in 
at  once. 

“  Quick,”  cried  M.  de  Boiscoran,  “  fetch  my  lawyer,  M. 
Chapelain.  Take  a  carriage.”  The  order  was  immediately 
obeyed,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  M.  Chapelain  ar¬ 
rived. 

“  Ah  !  we  require  all  your  experience,  my  friend,”  said 
the  marquis  to  him.  “  Look  here.  Read  these  tele¬ 
grams.” 

Fortunately,  the  lawyer  had  such  control  over  himself, 
that  he  did  not  betray  what  he  felt ;  for  he  believed 
Jacques  guilty,  knowing  how  reluctant  the  public  prose¬ 
cutors  generally  are  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  merely  sus* 
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pected  person.  “  I  know  the  man  for  the  marchioness* 
he  eventually  replied,  “  a  young  man  whose  modesty  alone 
has  kept  him  from  distinguishing  himself  so  far,  although 
I  know  he  is  one  of  the  best  jurists  at  the  bar,  and  an  ad' 
mirable  speaker.” 

“  What  is  his  name,?  ” 

“  Manuel  Folgat.  I  will  send  him  to  you  at  once.” 

Two  hours  later,  M.  Chapelain’s  protege  arrived.  He 
was  a  man  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  whose  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  was  typical  of  intelligence  and  energy.  He 
pleased  the  marquis,  who,  after  having  told  him  all  he 
knew  about  Jacques’s  position,  gave  him  a  sketch  of  Sau- 
veterre  society,  mentioning  who  would  most  likely  prove 
friends,  and  who  would  remain  enemies ;  recommending 
him,  above  all,  to  trust  M.  Seneschal,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  a  most  influential  man. 

“  Whatever  is  humanly  possible  shall  be  done,  sir,” 
said  the  advocate. 

And  that  same  evening,  at  a  quarter-past  eight,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Boiscoran  and  Manuel  Folgat  took  their  seats 
in  the  train  for  Sauveterre,  via  Orleans. 


II. 

The  Sauveterre  railway  station  is  situated  some  two 
miles  from  the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  well 
kept  road,  having  on  either  side  numerous  inns  and  taverns, 
where  on  market  days  the  peasants  congregate,  trying  to 
rob  each  other  with  glass  in  hand,  and  lips  overflowing 
with  protestations  of  honesty.  On  week  days,  even,  the 
road  is  quite  lively,  being  a  favourite  promenade.  People 
go  to  the  station  to  see  the  trains  start  or  come  in,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  new  arrivals,  or  to  comment  upon  the  motives 
which  have  induced  M.  or  Madame  So-and-so  to  travel. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  train  con¬ 
veying  the  marchioness  and  Manuel  Folgat  at  last  reached 
Sauveterre.  The  former  was  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  having  spent  the  whole  night  in  discussing  the 
chances  in  her  son’s  favour.  She  was  all  the  more  ex¬ 
hausted,  as  the  lawyer  had  taken  care  not  to  encourage  any 
extravagant  hopes.  For  he  also  shared,  in  secret  it  least, 
M.  Chapelain’s  doubts.  He,  also,  had  said  to  himself, 
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that  such  a  man  as  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  not  likely  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons,  and  almost  over¬ 
whelming  proofs,  of  his  guilt  in  the  hands  of  the  author¬ 
ities. 

The  train  was  slackening  speed,  as  the  marchioaess 
remarked,  “  I  hope  Denise  and  her  father  have  thought  of 
sending  a  carriage  to  meet  us.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  Manuel  Folgat. 

“  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen,  I  do  not  want  all 
the  world  to  see  my  grief  and  tears.” 

The  young  lawyer  shook  his  head  and  rejoined,  “You 
will  neither  keep  in  hiding,  nor  exhibit  a  tearful  face, 
madame,  if  you  are  disposed  to  follow  my  advice.” 

The  marchioness  seemed  amazed ;  but  in  a  few  words 
M.  Folgat  rapidly  pointed  out  to  her  what  a  mistake  it 
would  be  if  she  did  not  show  herself,  or  if  she  appeared  at 
all  downcast  in  presence  of  the  Sauveterre  folks,  who  would 
unfailingly  attribute  her  hiding  to  shame,  or  consider  her 
grief  as  significant  of  a  belief  in  her  son’s  culpability. 

The  marchioness  saw  that  the  advocate  was  right ;  so 
drawing  a  comb  from  her  dressing-case,  she  quickly  re¬ 
paired  the  disorder  of  her  hair ;  next,  with  a  few  skilful 
touches,  she  smoothed  her  dress  ;  her  features,  by  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  of  will,  resumed  their  usual  serenity ;  she 
forced  her  lips  to  smile  without  betraying  the  effort  it  cost 
her  to  do  so ;  and  finally,  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  she  ex 
claimed  :  “  Look  at  me,  sir.  Can  I  show  myself  now  ?  ” 

The  train  had  just  stopped.  Manuel  Folgat  jumped  out 
of  the  carriage  ;  and,  offering  the  marchioness  his  hand,  to 
assist  her  in  alighting,  he  said, — “  You  will  be  pleased 
with  yourself,  madame.  Your  courage  will  not  be  useless. 
All  Sauveterre  seems  to  be  here.” 

This  was  really  true.  Ever  since  the  night  before,  a 
report  had  been  current, — no  one  knew  how  it  originated, 
— that  the  “  murderer’s  mother,”  as  they  charitably  called 
her,  would  arrive  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  ;  and  forthwith 
everybody  had  determined  to  be  at  the  station  at  that 
hour. 

It  was  not  merely  public  curiosity  that  dictated  this  res¬ 
olution,  for  public  opinion  was  running  strongly  against 
M.  de  Boiscoran.  The  fire  at  Valpinson  and  the  attempt 
upon  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  were  now  looked  upon  as 
small  matters.  But  then  the  fire  had  had  terrible  conse* 
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quences.  Two  men  had  perished  in  it ;  and  two  others 
had  been  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  in  danger  of  death. 
The  evening  before,  a  sad  procession  had  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Sauveterre.  The  almost  carbonised  remains 
of  Bolton  the  drummer,  and  of  poor  Guillebault,  had  been 
brought  home  in  a  cart  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and 
followed  by  two  priests.  The  whole  town,  moreover,  had 
seen  the  widow  go  to  the  mayor’s  office,  holding  her  young> 
est  child  in  her  arms,  while  the  four  others  clung  to  her 
dress.  All  these  misfortunes  were  traced  back  to  Jacques, 
who  was  loaded  with  curses  ;  and  people  now  thought  of 
manifesting  their  resentment  by  receiving  his  mother,  the 
marchioness,  in  a  hostile  manner. 

“  There  she  is,  there  she  is  !  ”  exclaimed  the  crowd,  as 
she  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  station,  leaning  upon 
M.  Folgat’s  arm. 

Not  another  word,  however,  was  uttered,  so  great  was 
every  one’s  surprise  at  her  assured  mien.  “  She  puts  a 
bold  face  on  it,”  said  some,  while  others  declared,  “  She  is 
convinced  of  her  son’s  innocence.” 

At  all  events,  she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  see 
what  an  impression  she  produced,  and  how  well  she  had 
done  to  follow  M.  Folgat’s  advice.  It  gave  her  additional 
strength.  On  perceiving  in  the  crowd  some  people  she 
knew,  she  at  once  went  up  to  them,  and  with  a  smile  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Well,  of  course,  you  know  what  has  happened 
to  us.  It  is  unheard  of !  Here  is  the  liberty  of  a  man 
like  my  son  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  foolish  notion  tha» 
enters  a  magistrate’s  head.  I  heard  the  news  yesterday 
by  telegram,  and  came  down  at  once  with  this  gentleman 
a  friend  of  ours,  and  one  of  the  first  advocates  in  Paris. 

M.  Folgat  knit  his  brows ;  he  would  have  liked  th^ 
marchioness  to  measure  her  words.  Still  he  was  bound  tc 
support  her. 

“  These  gentlemen  of  the  court,”  he  said  in  measured 
tones,  “  will  perhaps  be  sorry  for  what  they  have  done.” 

Fortunately  a  young  man,  wearing  a  gold-laced  cap, 
came  up  to  them  at  this  moment,  announcing  that  M.  de 
Chandore’s  carriage  was  waiting. 

“  Very  well,”  replied  the  marchioness.  And  bowing  to 
the  good  people  of  Sauveterre,  who  were  quite  dumb¬ 
founded  by  her  assurance,  she  added  :  “  Pardon  me  if  I 

leave  you  so  soon ;  but  M.  de  Chandore  expects  us.  I 
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shall,  however,  be  happy  to  call  upon  you  soon  on  my  son’s 
arm.” 

The  Chandore  family  reside  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Place  du  Marche  Neuf,  in  a  large,  massive,  ugly,  modern 
house,  having  a  conical-capped  corner  tower,  which  Dr. 
Seignebos  had  described  as  threatening  Sauveterre  with 
a  revival  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  true  the  Chandores 
were  once  upon  a  time  great  feudal  lords,  exhibiting  both 
a  profound  contempt  for  all  who  could  not  boast  of  noble 
ancestors  and  a  deep  hatred  of  revolutionary  ideas.  But, 
if  they  had  ever  been  formidable,  they  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  so.  Of  this  once  greater  and  numerous 
family,  only  one  member  survived,  the  old  Baron  de  Chan* 
dore,  and  his  granddaughter,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  prom¬ 
ised  bride,  Denise,  was  an  orphan.  She  was  barely  three 
years  old,  when,  within  five  months,  she  lost  her  father, 
killed  in  a  duel,  and  her  mother,  who  had  not  the  strength 
to  survive  the  man  she  loved.  This  was  certainly  a  terri¬ 
ble  misfortune  ;  but  the  little  one  was  not  left  uncared 
for,  nor  unloved.  Her  grandfather  bestowed  all  his  affec¬ 
tion  upon  her ;  and  her  mother’s  two  sisters,  the  Demoi¬ 
selles  de  Lavarande,  determined  never  to  marry,  so  as  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  niece,  and  with 
this  object  in  view,  they  suggested  to  the  baron  that  they 
should  live  with  him  and  his  little  grandchild ;  but  he 
persistently  refused  to  listen  to  their  propositions,  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  was  quite  competent  to  look  after  Denise,  and 
adding  that  he  wished  to  have  her  all  to  himself.  All  he 
would  grant  was,  that  the  ladies  might  spend  the  day  with 
Denise  whenever  they  chose. 

Hence  arose  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  aunts  and 
the  grandfather,  each  being  eager  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  little  girl  at  any  price.  At  five  years  of  age  Denise 
had  every  toy  that  had  ever  been  invented.  At  ten  she 
was  dressed  like  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  and  possessed 
jewellery  in  abundance. 

Her  grandfather,  formerly  rough,  rigid  and  severe,  had 
been  metamorphosed  from  head  to  foot.  The  fierce  look 
had  vanished  from  his  eyes,  the  scorn  from  his  lips  giving 
place  to  soft  glances  and  smooth  words.  He  might  be 
seen  every  day  hurrying  along  the  streets,  and  going  from 
shop  to  shop  on  errands  for  his  grandchild.  He  invited 
her  little  friends,  arranged  children’s  parties,  taught  her  to 
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drive  her  hoop,  and  willingly  took  part  in  all  her  games. 
If  Denise  was  out  of  sorts,  he  trembled.  If  she  coughed, 
he  turned  pale.  Once  she  was  really  ill,  having  caught 
the  measles.  He  stayed  up  for  twelve  nights  in  succes- 
sion,  and  sent  to  Paris  for  famous  doctors,  who  laughed  in 
his  face. 

And  yet  the  two  old  ladies  found  means  to  exceed  his 
folly.  If  Denise  learned  anything  at  all,  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  she  herself  insisted  upon  it ,  otherwise  the  writing- 
master  and  the  music-master  would  have  been  sent  away 
at  the  slightset  sign  of  weariness. 

Sauveterre  shrugged  its  shoulders  at  this  spectacle, 
“  What  a  wretched  education  !  ”  said  the  ladies  of  the  town. 
“  Such  weakness  is  absolutely  unheard  of.  The  child’s 
relatives  are  rendering  her  a  sorry  service.” 

No  doubt  this  almost  incredible  spoiling,  blind  devotion, 
and  perpetual  worship,  might  have  made  Denise  the  most 
disagreeable  little  person  that  ever  lived.  But  fortunately 
she  had  one  of  those  happy  dispositions  which  cannot  be 
perverted ;  and  besides,  she  was  perhaps  saved  from  the 
danger  by  its  very  excess.  As  she  grew  older,  she  would 
say  with  a  laugh, — “  Grandpapa  Chandore,  my  aunts  Lavar- 
ande,  and  I,  we  do  just  what  we  choose.”  This,  however, 
was  only  a  joke.  Never  did  a  young  girl  repay  such  in¬ 
tense  affection  with  rarer  and  nobler  qualities. 

She  was  leading  a  happy  life,  free  from  all  c'are,  being 
just  seventeen  years  old,  when  a  great  event  occurred, 
One  morning,  M.  de  Chandore  met  Jacques  de  Boiscoran. 
whose  uncle  had  been  a  friend  of  his,  and  invited  him  to 
dinner.  Jacques  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came.  Den¬ 
ise  saw  him,  and  loved  him  at  once.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  a  secret  unknown  to  Grandpapa 
Chandore  and  to  her  aunts  ;  and  ,for  two  years  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  were  the  only  confidants  of  this  love  of 
hers,  which  grew  up  in  her  heart,  sweet  like  a  dream, 
idealised  by  absence,  and  fed  by  memory.  For  Jacques’s 
eyes  remained  blind  during  two  years.  But  on  the  day 
when  they  were  opened  he  felt  that  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  a  moment ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
afterward,  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  came  to  Sauveterre, 
and  with  all  due  form  asked  Denise’s  hand  for  his  son. 

Ah  !  it  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Grandpapa  Chandore.  He 
,  had,  of  course,  often  thought  of  his  grandchild's  future  m&tv 
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riage,  he  had  even  at  times  spoken  of  it,  and  told  her  that 
he  was  getting  old,  and  should  feel  very  much  relieved, 
when  he  had  found  her  a  good  husband.  But  he  talked  of 
the  matter  as  a  distant  thing,  very  much  as  we  speak  of 
dying.  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  application  revealed  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  no 
longer  living  with  Denise,  of  seeing  her  prefer  another 
man  to  himself,  and  of  loving  her  children  best  of  all.  He 
was  indeed  quite  inclined  to  throw  the  envoy  out  of  the 
window.  Still  he  checked  his  feelings  and  replied  that  he 
could  give  no  reply  till  he  had  consulted  his  granddaughter. 

Poor  grandpapa  !  At  the  very  first  words  he  uttered,  she 
exclaimed, — “  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  !  But  I  expected  it.” 

M.  de  Chandore  bent  his  head  to  conceal  a  tear  which 
burned  in  his  eyes.  “  Then  the  thing  is  settled,”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

Soon  comforted  by  the  joy  that  was  sparkling  in  his 
grandchild’s  eyes,  he  began  reproaching  himself  for  his 
selfishness,  and  for  being  unhappy  when  Denise  showed 
no  signs  of  grief.  Jacques  was  of  course  allowed  to  visit 
the  house,  and  pay  his  court ;  and  on  the  very  day  before 
the  fire  at  Valpinson,  the  date  of  the  wedding  had  been 
finally  fixed. 

Thus  Denise  was  in  the  very  height  of  happiness,  when 
she  suddenly  heard  of  the  terrible  charges  brought  against 
M.  de  Boiscoran,  and  of  his  arrest.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
news,  gently  broken  as  it  was,  she  had  lain  nearly  ten  min¬ 
utes  unconscious  in  her  aunt’s  anns.  The  good  ladies,  like 
her  grandfather,  were  themselves  utterly  overcome  with 
terror.  Denise’s  despair  only  lasted,  however,  the  space 
of  a  fainting  fit,  for  as  she  came  to,  she  exclaimed  : — “  Am 
I  mad  to  give  way  thus  ?  Is  it  not  evident  he  is  inno¬ 
cent  ?  ” 

First  she  sent  a  telegram  to  the  marquis,  knowing  that, 
before  taking  any  steps,  it  was  all  important  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Jacques’s  family.  Then  she  begged 
to  be  left  alone  ;  and  spent  the  night  in  counting  the  min¬ 
utes  that  must  pass  till  the  help  she  hoped  for  arrived  by 
the  train  from  Paris. 

At  eight  o’clock  she  came  down  stairs  and  gave  orders 
that  a  carriage  should  be  sent  to  the  station  for  the  mar¬ 
chioness,  adding  that  the  coachman  must  drive  back  as  fast 
as  possible.  Then  she  joined  her  grandfather  and  her 
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aunts  in  the  drawing  room.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
they  talked  to  her  ;  for  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

At  last  a  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard.  The  Chandore  carriage  halted  before 
the  house.  Quick  as  lightning,  Denise  arose,  and  rushing 
into  the  hall,  exclaimed, — 

“  Here  is  Jacques’s  mother  1  ” 


III. 

We  cannot  do  violence  to  our  natural  feelings  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  marchioness  was  utterly  overcome  by  the 
great  effort  she  had  made  to  meet  the  curious  people  of 
Sauveterre  with  a  smiling  face  and  calm  features. 

“  What  a  horrible  comedy,”  she  murmured  as  she  sank 
back  on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage  sent  to  fetch  her. 

“  Admit,  at  least,  madame,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  that  i\ 
was  necessary.  You  have  won  over,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
persons  to  your  son’s  side.” 

Hardly  had  the  carriage  stopped  before  M.  de  Cham 
dore’s  residence,  than  the  house-door  opened,  and  Denise 
threw  herself  into  the  marchioness’s  arms,  too  deeply  moved 
to  speak.  At  last  she  broke  forth,  “  Oh,  my  mother,  my 
mother  !  what  a  terrible  misfortune  !  ” 

M.  de  Chandore,  who  had  rejoined  his  granddaughter 
quickly,  drew  her  and  the  marchioness  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Poor  M.  Folgat  was  sorely  embarrassed  what  to  do 
with  himself.  No  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  existence. 
He  followed  the  others,  however,  entering  the  room,  and 
standing  by  the  door,  he  looked  by  turns  at  Denise,  M.  de 
Chandore,  and  the  two  spinsters. 

Denise  was  then  twenty  years  old.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  she  was  uncommonly  beautiful ;  but  no  one  who  had 
once  seen  her  could  ever  forget  her  again.  Though  small 
in  form,  she  was  grace  personified  ;  and  all  her  movements 
were  exquisitely  perfect.  Her  black  hair  contrasted 
strangely  with  her  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion.  Her 
skin  was  indeed  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Her  features  sug¬ 
gested  angelic  goodness  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
cessive  timidity.  And  yet,  from  certain  movements  of  hei 
lips  and  her  eyebrows,  one  might  have  suspected  no  lack 
of  energy. 
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By  her  side  Grandpapa  Chandore  looked  unusually  tall 
and  imposing.  He  did  not  show  his  seventy-two  years,  but 
was  as  straight  as  ever,  and  seemed  built  to  defy  all  the 
storms  of  life.  What  struck  strangers  most,  perhaps,  was 
his  ruddy  brown  complexion,  which  gave  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  Indian  chieftain,  being  all  the  more  prominent 
owing  to  his  white  beard  and  hair.  Although  his  features 
usually  wore  an  air  of  benevolence,  a  glance  at  his  eyes 
showed  that  the  gentle  smile  on  his  lips  was  not  to  be  taken 
alone.  There  were  flashes  in  those  gray  eyes  which  made 
people  aware  that  a  man  who  dared,  for  instance,  to  offend 
Denise,  would  have  to  pay  for  it  pretty  dearly. 

As  to  the  two  aunts,  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande,  they 
were  as  tall  and  thin  as  a  couple  of  willow-rods,  pale,  dis¬ 
creet,  ultra-aristocratic  in  their  reserve  and  their  coldness ; 
but  they  bore  in  their  faces  an  expression  of  happy  peace 
and  sentimental  tenderness,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  old 
maids  whose  temper  has  not  been  soured  by  celibacy. 
They  dressed  absolutely  alike,  as  they  had  done  now  for 
forty  years,  preferring  neutral  colours  and  modest  fashions, 
such  as  suited  their  simple  taste. 

They  were  crying  bitterly  when  the  party  entered  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  M.  Folgat  felt  instinctively  that  they 
were  capable  of  any  sacrifice  for  their  beloved  niece’s  sake. 
“  Poor  Denise  !  ”  they  whispered. 

The  girl  heard  them,  and  drawing  herself  up,  exclaimed : 
— “We  are  behaving  shamefully.  What  would  Jacques 
say,  if  he  could  see  us  from  his  prison  ?  Why  should  we  be 
so  sad  ?  Is  he  not  innocent  ?  ”  Her  eyes  shone  with  un¬ 
usual  brilliancy,  and  her  voice  had  a  ring  which  moved 
Manual  Folgat  deeply. 

“  I  can  at  least,  in  justice  to  myself,”  she  continued, 
“  assure  you  that  I  have  never  doubted  him  for  a  moment. 
And  how  should  I  ever  have  dared  to  doubt  ?  The  very 
night  on  which  the  fire  broke  out,  Jacques  wrote  me  a 
letter  of  four  pages,  which  he  sent  me  by  one  of  his 
tenants  and  which  reached  me  at  nine  o’clock.  I  showed 
it  to  grandpapa.  He  read  it,  and  said  I  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  right,  because  a  man  who  had  been  meditating 
such  a  crime  could  never  have  written  that  letter.” 

“  I  said  so,  and  I  still  think  so,”  added  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore  ;  “  and  every  sensible  man  will  think  so  too ;  but — * 

His  granddaughtergdid  not  let  him  finish.  “  It  is  evident^ 
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therefore,”  said  she,  “  that  Jacques  is  the  victim  of  an  abom- 
inable  intrigue  ;  and  we  must  unravel  it.  We  have  cried 
enough  :  now  let  us  act !  ” 

Then,  turning  to  the  marchioness  she  added,  “  And  my 
dear  mother,  I  sent  for  you,  because  we  want  you  to  help 
us  in  this  great  work.” 

“  And  here  I  am,”  replied  the  old  lady,  “  not  less  cer¬ 
tain  of  my  son’s  innocence  than  you  are.” 

Evidently  M.  de  Chandore  had  been  hoping  for  some¬ 
thing  more  ;  for  he  interrupted  her,  asking,  “  And  the 
marquis  ?  ” 

“  My  husband  remained  in  Paris.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  face  assumed  a  curious  expression. 
“  Ah,  that  is  just  like  him,”  he  said.  “  Nothing  can  move 
him.  His  only  son  is  wickedly  accused  of  a  crime,  ar¬ 
rested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  is  informed  of  it ;  it 
is  hoped  he  will  come  at  once.  By  no  means.  Let  his 
son  get  out  of  trouble  as  he  can.  He  has  his  faiences  to 
attend  to.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  son  !  ” 

“  My  husband,”  pleaded  the  marchioness,  “  thinks  he 
can  be  more  useful  to  Jacques  in  Paris  than  here.  There 
will  be  much  to  be  done  there.” 

“  Haven’t  we  the  railway  ?  ” 

“  Moreover,”  she  resumed,  not  answering  the  query, 
“  he  intrusted  me  to  this  gentleman,  M.  Manuel  Folgat, 
who  has  promised  us  the  assistance  of  his  experience,  his 
talents,  and  his  devotion.” 

So  saying  the  marchioness  pointed  to  the  advocate, 
#ho,  being  thus  formally  introduced,  bowed  and  said,  “  I 
am  all  hope.  But  I  think,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chan¬ 
dore,  that  we  must  go  to  work  without  losing  a  second. 
Before  I  can  decide,  however,  upon  what  is  to  be  done,  I 
must  know  all  the  facts.” 

“  Unfortunately  we  know  nothing,”  replied  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore,  “nothing,  except  that  Jacques  is  kept  in  close 
confinement.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  must  try  to  find  out.  You  know,  no 
doubt,  all  the  law  officers  of  Sauveterre  ?  ” 

“  Very  few.  I  know  the  public  prosecutor.” 

“  And  the  investigating  magistrate  ?  ” 

At  these  words  the  elder  of  the  Demoiselles  Lavarande 
rose,  exclaiming,  “That  man,  M.  Galpin-DaVeline,  is  a 
monster  of  hypocrisy  and  ingratitude.  He  called  himself 
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Jacques’s  friend  ;  and  Jacques  liked  him  well  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  us,  my  sister  and  myself,  to  give  our  consent  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  him  and  one  of  our  cousins,  a  Lavarande. 
Poor  child  !  When  she  learned  the  sad  truth,  she  cried, 
‘  God  be  blessed  that  I  escaped  the  disgrace  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  !  ’  ” 

“Yes,”  added  the  other  old  lady,  “if  all  Sauveterre 
thinks  Jacques  guilty,  it  is  because  his  own  friend  has  be¬ 
come  his  judge.” 

M.  Folgat  shook  his  head,  and  said,  “I  must  have 
more  minute  information.  The  marquis  mentioned  to  me 
a  M.  Seneschal,  who  is  mayor  of  Sauveterre.” 

M.  de  Chandore  looked  at  once  for  his  hat,  exclaiming, 
“  To  be  sure  !  He  is  a  friend  of  ours ;  and,  if  any  one  is 
well  informed,  he  is.  Let  us  go  to  him.  Come  !  ” 

M.  Seneschal  was  indeed  a  friend  of  the  Chandores,  the 
Lavarandes,  and  also  of  the  Boiscorans,  whose  confidential 
adviser  he  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  to 
whom  he  had  naturally  become  attached  after  so  long  a 
connection.  It  was  in  a  measure,  thanks  to  the  protection 
of  these  families,  that  eventually  he  had  become  mayor 
of  Sauveterre  and  member  of  the  departmental  general 
council. 

He  was  well-nigh  overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety 
when  he  returned  to  Sauveterre  on  the  morning  after  the 
fatal  fire  at  Valpinson.  Still  he  had  to  discharge  numer 
ous  and  troublesome  duties,  which  left  him  no  time  fa 
rest  or  for  dwelling  on  painful  reflections.  He  hdf*  tQ 
provide  for  the  recovery  and  removal  of  the  remaii\  'fc 
the  two  unfortunate  victims  of  the  fire ;  he  had  to  rece*..  ^ 
the  mother  of  one,  and  the  widow  and  children  of 
other,  and  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  try  to  con¬ 
sole  them  by  promising  the  former  a  small  pension,  and 
the  latter  some  help  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
Then  he  had  to  give  directions  to  have  the  wounded  men 
brought  home  :  and  afterwards  to  go  in  search  of  a  house 
for  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  and  his  wife,  a  matter  which 
had  given  him  much  trouble.  Finally,  a  large  part  of 
the  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  an  angry  discussion  with 
Dr.  Seignebos.  The  doctor,  in  the  name  of  “outraged 
society,”  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  demanded 
the  immediate  arrest  of  Cocoleu,  the  wretch  whose  uncon¬ 
scious  statement  formed  the  basis  of  the  accusation  against 
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M.  de  Boiscoran.  He  demanded  with  a  furious  oath  that 
the  epileptic  idiot  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  kept 
there  so  as  to  be  professionally  examined  by  experts. 
The  mayor  for  some  time  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
which  seemed  to  him  unreasonable  ;  but  the  doctor  talked 
so  loud,  and  insisted  so  strongly,  that  at  last  two  gen¬ 
darmes  were  sent  to  Brechy  with  orders  to  bring  Cocoleu 
to  Sauveterre. 

They  returned  several  hours  later  with  empty  hands. 
The  idiot  had  disappeared ;  and  no  one  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  able  to  give  any  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts. 

“  And  do  you  think  that  natural  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Seignebos, 
whose  eyes  were  glaring  at  the  mayor  from  under  his 
spectacles.  “  To  me  it  looks  like  an  absolute  proof  that 
a  plot  has  been  hatched  to  ruin  M.  de  Boiscoran.” 

“  But  can’t  you  be  quiet  ?  ”  said  M.  Seneschal  angrily. 
“  Do  you  think  Cocoleu  lost  ?  He  will  turn  up  again,  sure 
enough.” 

The  doctor  left  without  insisting  any  further ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  going  home,  he  dropped  in  at  his  club,  and  in  the 
presence  of  twenty  people,  declared  he  had  positive  proof 
of  a  plot  formed  against  M.  de  Boiscoran,  whom  the 
Monarchists  had  never  forgiven  for  having  left  them; 
adding  that  the  Jesuits  were  certainly  mixed  up  in  the 
business. 

This  interference  was  more  injurious  than  useful  to 
Jacques,  as  was  soon  apparent.  That  same  evening,  when 
M.  Galpin  crossed  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf,  he  was 
Wantonly  insulted.  Naturally  enough  he  hurried  to  the 
mayor,  reproaching  him  and  holding  him  responsible  for 
this  insult  offered  to  justice  in  his  person,  and  asking  for 
energetic  punishment.  M.  Seneschal  promised  to  take 
the  proper  measures,  and  hastened  to  the  office  of  the 
public  prosecutor  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  Then  it  was 
that  he  learnt  what  had  happened  at  Boiscoran,  and  the 
terrible  result  of  Jacques’s  examination. 

Distressed  at  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  situation,  he  spent  a  bad 
night,  and  in  the  morning  displayed  such  fearful  temper 
that  his  wife  hardly  dared  to  say  a  word  to  him.  There 
was  more  to  come,  however.  At  two  o’clock  precisely, 
Bolton  and  Guillebault’s  funeral  was  to  take  place  and 
he  had  promised  Captain  Parenteau  to  be  present  in  hi* 
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official  costume,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole  municipal 
council.  He  had  just  given  orders  to  have  his  uniform  got 
ready,  when  a  servant  announced  visitors — “  M.  de  Chan- 
dore  and  a  friend.” 

“  That  was  ail  that  was  wanting  1  ”  exclaimed  the  dis¬ 
tracted  mayor.  But  after  a  pause  he  added,  “  Well,  it  had 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Show  them  in  !  ” 

M.  Seneschal  expected  a  heart-rending  scene,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  was  amazed  at  the  easy,  almost  cheerful  man¬ 
ner  with  which  M.  de  Chandore  introduced  his  companion. 

“  M.  Manuel  Folgat,  my  dear  Seneschal,  a  famous  law¬ 
yer  from  Paris,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  down 
with  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran.” 

“lama  stranger  here,  M.  Seneschal,”  said  Folgat ;  “  I 
do  not  know  the  manner  of  thinking,  the  customs,  the  inter¬ 
ests,  the  prejudices,  of  the  province ;  in  fact,  I  am  totally 
ignorant,  and  I  know  I  should  commit  many  a  grievous 
blunder,  unless  I  secured  the  assistance  of  an  able  and 
experienced  counsellor.  M.  de  Boiscoran  and  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore  have  both  encouraged  me  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
find  such  a  man  in  you.” 

“Certainly,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart,”  replied  M. 
Seneschal,  bowing  politely,  and  evidently  flattered  by  this 
deference  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian  advocate. 

He  offered  seats,  and  then  sat  down  himself,  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  big  office-chair,  and  rubbing  his 
clean-shaven  chin  with  his  hand.  “  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  gentlemen,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  A  criminal  charge  is  always  serious,”  replied  M.  Folgat. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  cried  M.  de  Chandore,  “  you  are  not 
in  doubt  about  Jacques’s  innocence  ?  ” 

M.  Seneschal  did  not  answer  at  first ;  but  after  a  pause 
he  remarked  :  “  How  can  we  know  what  may  be  going 
on  in  the  young  brains  of  five  and  twenty  when  they  are 
set  on  fire  by  the  remembrance  of  certain  insults ;  wrath 
is  a  dangerous  counsellor.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  refused  to  hear  any  more.  “  What ! 
do  you  talk  to  me  of  wrath  ?  ”  he  broke  in.  “  What  do 
you  see  of  wrath  in  this  Valpinson  affair  ?  I  see  nothing  in 
it,  for  my  part,  but  the  meanest  crime — a  crime  long  prepared 
and  coolly  carried  out.” 

The  mayor  shook  his  head,  and  replied — “You  do  not 
know  all  that  has  happened.” 
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“  Sir,”  added  M.  Folgat,  “  it  is  precisely  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  has  happened  that  we  come  to  you.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  M.  Seneschal,  who  thereupon  went  to 
work  to  describe  the  events  he  had  himself  witnessed  at 
Valpinson,  and  those  which  had  taken  place  at  Boiscoran, 
as  described  by  the  public  prosecutor ;  he  did  this  with  all 
the  lucidity  of  an  experienced  old  lawyer,  accustomed  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  mysteries  of  complicated  suits.  He  wound  up  at 
length  by  saying — “  Finally,  do  you  know  what  Daubigeon 
said  to  me  ?  He  said,  ‘  Galpin  was  obliged  to  order  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  arrest.  Is  he  guilty  ?  I  don’t  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  The  accusation  is  overwhelming.  He  swears 
by  all  the  gods  that  he  is  innocent,  but  he  will  not  tell 
us  how  he  spent  the  night.’  ” 

M.  de  Chandore,  robust  as  he  was,  nearly  fainted ;  albeit 
his  face  remained  as  crimson  as  ever.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  make  him  turn  pale.  “  My  God  !  ”  he  murmured, 
“  what  will  Denise  say  ?  ”  Then,  turning  to  M.  Folgat, 
he  said  aloud — “  And  yet  Jacques  had  something  on  his 
mind  that  evening.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  for  that,  he  would  certainly  have 
come  to  the  house,  as  he  has  done  every  evening  for  a 
month.  Besides,  he  said  so  himself  in  the  letter  which  he 
sent  Denise  by  one  of  his  tenants,  and  which  she  men¬ 
tioned  to  you.  He  wrote,  ‘  I  curse  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  the  business  which  prevents  me.  from  spending  the 
evening  with  you  ;  but  I  cannot  possibly  defer  it  any 
\onger.” 

“  You  see  !  ”  cried  M.  Seneschal. 

“  The  letter  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature,”  continued 
'he  old  gentleman,  “  that  I  repeat,  no  man  who  premedi¬ 
tated  such  a  hideous  crime  could  possibly  have  written  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess,  that,  when  I  heard  the  fatal  news, 
this  very  allusion  to  some  pressing  business  impressed  me 
painfully.” 

The  young  lawyer  seemed  far  from  being  convinced. 
"  It  is  evident,”  he  said,  “  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  will  on  no 
account  tell  us  where  he  went.” 

“  He  told  a  falsehood,  sir,”  insisted  M.  Seneschal.  “  He 
commenced  by  denying  that  he  had  gone  where  the  wit¬ 
nesses  met  him.” 
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“  Very  naturally,  since  he  desired  to  keep  his  destination 
unknown.” 

“  He  did  not  say  anything  more  when  he  was  told  he 
was  under  arrest,” 

“  Because  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  trouble  without, 
betraying  his  secret.” 

“  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  very  strange.” 

“  Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened.” 

“  To  allow  himself  to  be  accused  of  incendiarism  and 
murder  when  he  is  innocent !  ” 

“  To  be  innocent,  and  to  allow  one’s  self  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  is  still  stranger ;  and  yet  there  are  instances — ” 

The  young  lawyer  spoke  in  that  short,  imperious  tone 
which  is,  so  to  say,  the  privilege  of  his  profession,  and  with 
such  an  accent  of  assurance,  that  M.  de  Chandore  felt  his 
hopes  revive.  M.  Seneschal  was  sorely  troubled.  “  And 
what  do  you  think,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  That  M.  de  Boiscoran  must  be  innocent,”  replied  the 
young  advocate.  And  without  leaving  time  for  objections, 
he  continued, — 

“  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  not  influenced  by 
any  personal  consideration.  I  come  here  without  any  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  I  do  not  know  the  Count  de  Claudi- 
euse  any  more  than  I  know  M.  de  Boiscoran.  A  crime 
has  been  committed  ;  I  am  told  the  circumstances  ;  and  I 
at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  arrest  of  the  accused  would  lead  me  to  set  him  at 
liberty.” 

“Oh!” 

“  Let  me  explain.  If  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  guilty,  he 
showed  by  the  way  in  which  he  received  M.  Galpin  at  his 
house,  a  perfectly  unheard  of  self-control,  together  with  a 
matchless  genius  for  comedy.  Therefore,  if  he  is  guilty,  ha 
is  immensely  clever — ” 

“  But—” 

“  Allow  me.  Still  supposing  him  to  be  guilty,  he  showefl 
a  marvellous  want  of  self-control,  and  to  be  brief,  immeas¬ 
urable  stupidity  during  his  subsequent  examination: 
therefore  if  he  is  guilty,  he  is  also  immensely  stupid — ” 

“  But—” 

“  Allow  me  to  finish.  Can  one  and  the  same  person  be 
at  once  so  unusually  clever  and  so  unusually  stupid? 
Judge  yourself.  But  again  :  if  M  de  Boiscoran  is  guilty, 
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he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  insane  asylum,  and  not  to. 
prison  ;  for  who  but  a  madman  would  not  have  poured 
away  the  dirty  water  in  which  he  had  washed  his  blackened 
hands  ?  Mad  indeed  must  he  be  not  to  have  concealed 
that  famous  breech-loader,  of  which  the  prosecution  now 
makes  such  good  use.” 

“Jacques  is  safe  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Chandore. 

M.  Seneschal  was  not  so  easily  won  over.  “  That  is 
specious  pleading,”  he  said.  “  Unfortunately,  we  want  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  logical  conclusion  to  encounter  a  jury 
who  will  be  beset  with  an  abundance  of  witnesses  on  the 
other  side.” 

“  We  shall  find  more  on  our  side.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  have  just  told  you  my  first  impres¬ 
sion.  Now  I  must  study  the  case,  and  examine  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  beginning  with  old  Anthony.” 

M.  de  Chandore  had  risen.  “  We  can  reach  Boiscoran 
in  an  hour,”  he  said.  “  Shall  I  send  for  my  carriage  ?  ” 

The  young  advocate  nodded  assent,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  the  pair  were  driving  along  the  highroad  in  the 
direction  of  Jacques’s  chateau. 


IV. 

If  M.  Seneschal’s  horse  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
province,  M.  de  Chandore’s  was  still  better.  In  less  than 
fifty  minutes,  during  which  M.  de  Chandore  and  M. 
Folgat  did  not  exchange  fifty  words,  they  reached  Boisco- 
ran,  where  they  found  the  court-yard  silent  and  deserted. 
Doors  and  windows  alike  were  hermetically  closed.  On 
the  steps  of  the  porch,  however,  there  sat  a  stout  young 
peasant,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  new-comers,  rose,  and 
carried  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

“  Where  is  Anthony  ? ,k  asked  M.  de  Chandore. 

“  Up  stairs,  sir.” 

The  old  gentleman  tried  to  open  the  door  :  it  resisted. 

“  Oh,  sir  !  I  forgot.  Anthony  has  barricaded  the  door 
from  the  inside.” 

“  A  curious  idea,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  knocking  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  whip.  He  had  to  knock  harder  and 
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harder  before  Anthony’s  voice  was  heard  asking  from 
within,  “  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

“  It  is  I,  the  Baron  de  Chandore.” 

The  bars  were  removed  instantly,  and  the  old  valet 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  looked  pale  and  dejected. 
The  disordered  condition  of  his  beard,  hair,  and  dre6&, 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  to  bed. 

M.  de  Chandore  was  so  struck  that  he  exclaimed, 
“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good  Anthony  ?  ” 

Instead  of  replying,  Anthony  drew  the  baron  and  his 
companion  inside.  When  he  had  refastened  the  door,  he 
crossed  his  arms,  and  said, — “  The  matter  is — well,  I  am 
afraid.” 

The  old  gentleman  and  the  lawyer  looked  at  each  other. 
They  evidently  both  thought  the  poor  man  had  lost  his 

mind.  Anthony  saw  it,  and  said  quickly, — “  No,  I  am  not 
mad,  although,  certainly,  there  are  things  passing  here 
which  could  make  one  doubt  one’s  own  senses.  If  I  am 
afraid,  it  is  for  good  reasons.” 

“  You  do  not  doubt  your  master  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

The  servant  cast  such  fierce,  threatening  glances  at  the 
lawyer,  that  M.  de  Chandore  hastened  to  interfere.  “  My 
dear  Anthony,”  he  said,  “  this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of 

mine,  a  lawyer,  who  has  come  down  from  Paris  with  the 
marchioness  to  defend  Jacques.  You  need  not  mistrust 
him,  nay,  more  than  that,  you  must  tell  him  all  you  know, 
even  if — ” 

The  trusty  old  servant’s  face  brightened  up,  as  he  ex¬ 
claimed, — “  Ah  !  the  gentleman  is  a  lawyer.  Welcome,  sir. 
Now  I  can  say  all  that  weighs  on  my  heart.  No,  most 
assuredly  I  do  not  think  M.  Jacques  guilty.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  he  should  be  so :  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  it.  But  what 
I  do  believe,  what  I  am  sure  of,  is,  that  there  is  a  plot  to 
charge  him  with  all  the  horrors  perpetrated  at  Valpinson.” 

“  A  plot  ?  ”  broke  in  M.  Folgat,  “  whose  ?  how  ?  what 
for  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  more  than  I  know.  But  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  you  would  think  so  too,  if  you  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  examination,  as  I  was.  It  was  fearful,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  was  so  unbearable,  that  I  wras  stupefied  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  even  thought  my  master  guilty,  and  advised  b^» 
to  flee.  The  like  has  never  been  heard  of  before  I  am  sure. 
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Everything  went  against  him.  Every  answer  he  made 
sounded  like  a  confession.” 

In  broken  words  Anthony  next  related  the  various 
phases  of  Jaques’s  examination.  As  soon  as  he  paused, 
M.  de  Chandore  hastily  exclaimed,  “  Why  did  you  not 
come  and  tell  me  all  that  immediately  ?  ” 

The  old  servant  ventured  to  shrug  his  shoulders  slightly, 
and  replied,  “  How  could  I  ?  When  the  examination  was 
over,  that  man,  Galpin,  put  the  seals  everywhere, — strips 
of  linen  fastened  on  with  sealing-wax,  as  they  do  with  dead 
people.  He  put  one  on  every  door  and  window,  and  on 
some  of  them  two.  He  put  three  on  the  outer  door. 
Then  he  told  me  that  he  appointed  me  keeper  of  the 
house,  that  I  should  be  paid  for  it,  but  that  I  should  be 
sent  to  the  galleys  if  any  one  touched  the  seals  even  with 
the  tip  of  a  finger.  When  he  had  handed  master  over 
to  the  gendarmes,  that  man,  Galpin,  went  away,  leaving 
me  here  alone,  dumbfounded,  like  a  fellow  who  has  been 
knocked  on  the  head.  Nevertheless,  I  should  have  come 
to  you,  sir,  but  I  had  an  idea  that  gave  me  the  shivers.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  stamped  his  foot  and  cried,  “  Come 
to  the  point,  to  the  point !  ” 

“  It  was  this  :  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that,  in  the 
examination,  that  breechloading  gun  played  a  prominent 
part.  Galpin  looked  at  it  carefully,  and  asked  master 
when  he  had  last  fired  it  off.  Master  said,  ‘  About  five 
days  ago.’  You  hear,  I  say,  five  days.  Thereupon,  that 
man,  Galpin,  puts  the  gun  down,  without  looking  at  the 
barrels.” 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

“Well,  sir,  I — Anthony — I  had  the  evening  before — 
I  say  the  evening  before — cleaned  the  gun,  washed  it,  and — ” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  cried  M.  de  Chandore,  “  why  did  you 
not  say  so  at  once  ?  If  the  barrels  are  clean,  that  is 
an  absolute  proof  that  Jacques  is  innocent.” 

The  old  servant  shook  his  head,  and  said, — “  To  be  sure, 
sir.  But  are  they  clean  ?  ” 

“Oh!” 

“  Master  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time  when  he  last 
fired  the  gun,  and  then  the  barrels  would  be  soiled ;  and, 
instead  of  helping  him,  my  evidence  might  ruin  him 
definitely.  Before  I  say  anything  I  ought  to  be  sure.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Folgat,  approvingly,  “and  you  have  dona 
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well  to  keep  silence,  my  good  man.  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
earnestly  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  matter  to  any  one. 
That  fact  may  become  a  decisive  argument  for  the  de* 
fence.” 

“  Oh  !  I  can  hold  my  tongue,  sir.  Only  you  may  imagine 
how  impatient  I  have  been  with  these  confounded  seals 
which  prevent  me  from  looking  at  the  gun.  Oh,  if  I  had 
dared  to  break  one  of  them  1  ” 

“  Poor  fellow  !  ” 

“  I  thought  of  doing  it ;  but  I  checked  myself.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  other  people  might  think  of  the  same 
thing.  The  rascals  who  had  formed  this  abominable  plot 
against  M.  Jacques  are  capable  of  anything,  don’t  you 
think  so?  Why  might  not  they  come  some  night,  and 
break  the  seals  ?  I  put  the  steward  on  guard  in  the  garden, 
under  the  windows.  I  put  his  son  as  a  sentinel  in  the  court¬ 
yard  ;  and  I  have  myself  stood  watch  before  the  seals  with 
arms  in  my  hands  all  the  time.  Let  the  rascals  come  on, 
they  will  find  somebody  to  receive  them.” 

Hour  by  hour  since  his  arrival  at  Sauveterre,  M.  Fol- 
gat’s  faith  in  Jacques’s  innocence  had  steadily  increased, 
and  old  Anthony’s  tale  was  not  calculated  to  shake  his  grow¬ 
ing  conviction.  He  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  plot, 
however  ;  though  he  was  not  disinclined  to  believe  in  the 
cunning  calculations  of  some  rascal,  who,  availing  himself 
of  circumstances  known  to  him  alone,  had  managed  to  let 
suspicion  fall  upon  M.  de  Boiscoran,  instead  of  on  him¬ 
self. 

There  were  many  other  questions  to  be  asked  ;  but 
Anthony  was  in  such  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  induce  him  to  answer.  However,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  M.  Folgat  began  once  more,  saying, — 
“  My  good  Anthony,  I  cannot  praise  your  conduct  in  this 
matter  too  highly.  However,  we  have  not  done  with  it  yet. 
But  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  I  left  Paris  last  night,  and 
I  hear  the  bell  strike  twelve  o’clock — ” 

M.  de  Chandore  seemed  heartily  ashamed,  and  broke  in 
with  profuse  excuses  for  his  neglect.  At  the  same  time 
Anthony  turned  away  with  the  view  of  having  a  dejeunef 
prepared,  and  after  a  brief  interval  invited  the  visitors  to 
enter  the  dining-room,  where  the  cloth  was  laid. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  taken  their  seats,  and  old  An¬ 
thony  had  placed  himself,  napkin  in  hand,  behind  them; 
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when  M.  de  Chandore  exclaimed, — “  Put  another  plat^ 
Anthony,  and  breakfast  with  us.” 

“  Oh,  sir,”  protested  the  old  servant, — “  sir — ” 

“  Sit,  down,”  repeated  the  baron  :  “  if  you  eat  after  ut 
you  will  make  us  lose  time,  and  an  old  servant  like  you  is 
a  member  of  the  family.” 

Anthony  obeyed,  quite  overcome,  but  blushing  with 
delight  at  the  honour  that  was  done  him  :  for  the  'Baron  de 
Chandore  did  not  usually  distinguish  himself  by  familiarity. 
When  the  ham  and  eggs  prepared  by  the  housekeeper  had 
been  disposed  of,  M.  Folgat  remarked  : — “  Now  let  us  go 
back  to  business.  Keep  cool,  my  dear  Anthony,  and 
remember  that  unless  we  get  the  prosecution  office  to  say 
there  is  no  case,  your  answers  may  become  the  basis  of 
our  defence  at  the  trial.  What  were  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
habits  when  he  was  here  ?  ” 

“  When  he  was  here,  sir,  he  had,  so  to  say,  no  habits. 
We  came  here  very  rarely,  and  only  for  a  short  time.” 

“  Never  mind  ;  what  did  he  do  here  ?  ” 

“  He  used  to  rise  late  ;  he  walked  about  a  good  deal ; 
sometimes  he  went  out  shooting ;  he  sketched ;  he  read, 
for  master  is  a  great  reader,  and  is  as  fond  of  his  books  as 
the  marquis,  his  father,  is  of  his  porcelain.” 

“  Who  came  here  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  M.  Galpin-Daveline  most  frequently,  Dr.  Seignebos, 
the  priest  from  Brechy,  M.  Seneschal,  and  M.  Daubigeon.” 
“  How  did  he  spend  his  evenings  ?  ” 

“  At  M.  de  Chandore’s  who  can  tell  you  all  about  them.” 
“  He  had  no  other  relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  You  do  not  know  if  he  had  any  lady  friend  ?  ” 

Anthony  looked  as  if  he  would  have  blushed.  “  Oh 
sir,”  he  said,  “  you  don’t  know,  I  presume,  that  master  is 
engaged  to  Mademoiselle  Denise  ?  ” 

The  Baron  de  Chandore  was  not  a  baby,  as  he  himself 
was  wont  to  say.  Albeit  deeply  interested,  he  rose  and 
said,  “  I  feel  the  want  of  a  little  fresh  air.”  A  minute 
later  he  had  left  the  room,  understanding  very  well  that 
the  fact  of  his  being  Denise’s  grandfather  might  keep 
Anthony  from  telling  the  truth. 

“That  is  a  sensible  man,”  thought  M.  Folgat,  adding 
aloud: — “ Now  we  are  alone,  my  dear  Anthony,  you  can 
speak  frankly.  Did  M.  de  Boiscoran  keep  a  mistress  ?  ” 
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«  No,  sir.” 

*  Did  he  ever  have  one  ? ” 

**  Never.  They  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  onee  upon  a 
time  he  was  partial  to  a  great,  big  red-haired  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  she 
came  more  frequently  to  the  chateau  than  was  needful, — 
now  on  one  pretext,  and  now  on-  another.  But  that  was 
mere  child’s  play.  Besides,  that  was  five  years  ago,  and 
the  woman  has  been  married  these  three  years  to  a  basket* 
maker  at  Marennes.” 

“You  are  quite  sure  of  what  you  say?” 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  of  myself.  And  you  would  be  as  sure 
Df  it  yourself,  if  you  knew  the  country  as  I  know  it,  and  the 
abominable  tongues  the  people  have.  There  is  no  conceal¬ 
ing  anything  from  them.  I  defy  a  man  to  talk  three  times 
to  a  woman  without  their  finding  it  out  and  concocting  some 
scandal.  I  say  nothing  of  Paris-^” 

M.  Folgat,  who  had  listened  attentively,  at  once  asked, 
Ah  !  was  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  Paris  ?  ” 

Anthony  hesitated  ;  at  last  he  said,^-“  You  see,  master’s 
secrets  are  not  mine,  and,  after  the  oath  I  have  sworn — ” 

”  It  may  be,  however,  that  his  safety  depends  upon 
your  frankness  in  telling  me  everything/’  said  the  lawyer. 
“  You  may  be  sure  he  will  not  blame  you  for  having 
spoken.” 

During  a  brief  interval  the  old  servant  remained  seem¬ 
ingly  undecided  ;  but  eventually  he  remarked, — "  It  is  said 
that  master  had  a  great  love  affair.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  was  before  I  entered  his  service. 
All  I  know  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  person 
he  loved,  master  bought  a  beautiful  house  at  Fassy,  at  the 
end  of  the  Hue  des  Vignes.  It  stood  in  a  large  garden, 
and  he  furnished  it  magnificently,” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  It  was  a  secret,  of  course,  and  neither  master’s  father 
nor  his  mother  knows  it  to  this  day  ;  and  I  only  know  it, 
because  one  day  master  fell  down  the  steps  and  dislocated 
his  foot,  so  that  he  had  to  send  for  me  to  nurse  him,  He 
may  have  bought  the  house  under  his  own  name  ;  but  he 
was  not  known  by  it  there,  He  passed  for  an  Englishman* 
a  Mr.  Burnett ;  and  he  had  an  English  maid  servant,” 
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“  And  the  person  who  met  them  there  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  sir !  I  not  only  don’t  know  who  she  is,  but  I  can’t 
even  guess.  She  took  such  extraordinary  precautions ! 
As  I  mean  to  tell  you  everything,  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  question  the  English  servant.  She 
told  me  that  she  knew  no  farther  than  I  did  ;  that  she  knew, 
to  be  sure,  that  a  lady  came  there  from  time  to  time  \  but  she 
had  never  seen  even  the  end  of  her  nose.  Master  so  man¬ 
aged  it  that  the  girl  was  invariably  out  on  some  errand  or  other 
when  the  lady  came  and  when  she  went  away.  While  she 
was  in  the  house,  master  waited  upon  her  himself.  And 
when  they  wanted  to  walk  in  the  garden,  they  sent  the 
servant  away  on  some  fool’s  errand  to  Versailles  or  Fon 
tainebleau ;  and  she  was  in  a  rage  I  can  tell  you.” 

M.  Folgat  began  to  twirl  his  beard,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  specially  interested.  For  a  moment- 
he  thought  he  saw  the  woman, — the  inevitable  woman  who 
is  always  at  the  bottom  of  every  great  event  in  a  man’s 
life  ;  but  then  she  vanished  from  his  sight ;  and  he  tortured 
his  mind  in  vain  to  discover  a  possible  if  not  probable  con¬ 
nection  between  the  mysterious  visitor  to  the  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Vignes,  and  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Val- 
pinson.  He  could  not  see  a  trace.  Accordingly,  rather 
discouraged,  he  asked  once  more,  “  After  all,  my  dear 
Anthony,  this  great  love  affair  of  your  master’s  has  come 
to  an  end?” 

“It  seems  so,  sir,  since  M.  Jacques  was  going  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  Denise.” 

The  reason  was  perhaps  not  quite  as  conclusive  as  the 
old  servant  imagined;  still  the  young  advocate  made  no 
remark  on  the  point,  merely  asking,  “  And  when  do  you 
think  it  came  to  an  end  ?  ” 

“  During  the  war,  master  and  the  lady  must  have  parted  , 
for  master  did  not  stay  in  Paris.  He  commanded  a  com¬ 
pany  of  mobiles ;  and  after  being  wounded  in  the  head, 
obtained  the  cross.” 

“  Does  he  still  own  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes  ?  ’ 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because,  some  time  ago,  when  master  and  I  went  to 
Paris  for  a  week,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘  The  war  and  the 
commune  have  cost  me  dear.  My  shanty  has  been  struck 
by  more  than  twenty  shells,  and  it  has  been  occupied  bj 
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Francs-tireurs ,  Communists,  and  Regulars.  The  walls  are 
pierced,  and  there  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture  uninjured. 
My  architect  tells  me,  that,  all  in  all,  the  repairs  will  cost 
some  forty  thousand  francs/  ” 

“What?  Repairs?  Then  he  thought  of  going  back 
there?” 

“At  that  time,  sir,  master’s  marriage  was  not  settled.” 

“  Still  that  would  go  to  prove  that  he  had  met  the  mys¬ 
terious  lady  once  more,  and  that  the  war  had  not  broken 
off  their  relations.” 

“  That  may  be.” 

“  And  has  he  never  mentioned  the  lady  since  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Chandore’s  cough  was  heard  m 
the  hall,  a  cough  such  as  men  affect  when  they  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  coming.  A  minute  later  he  re-appeared,  M. 
Folgat  remarking,  to  show  that  his  presence  was  no  longer 
inconvenient,  “  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  was  just  going  in 
search  of  you,  for  fear  that  you  really  felt  unwell.” 

“  Thank  you,’’  replied  the  old  gentleman,  “  the  fresh  air 
has  done  me  good.” 

He  sat  down,  and  the  young  advocate  turned  again  to 
Anthony,  saying,  “  Well,  let  us  go  on.  How  was  he  the 
day  before  the  fire  ?  ” 

“Just  as  usual.” 

“  What  did  he  do  before  he  went  out  ?  ” 

“  He  dined  as  usual  with  a  good  appetite  ;  then  he  went 
up  stairs,  and  remained  there  for  an  hour.  When  he  came 
down,  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave  to 
Michael,  our  tenant’s  son,  telling  him  to  carry  it  to  Sauve- 
terre  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore.” 

“Yes,  that  was  so,  and  in  that  letter  M.  de  Boiscoran 
told  Mademoiselle  Denise  that  he  was  detained  here  by  a 
matter  of  great  importance.” 

“  Ah  1  ” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  could  have  been  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least,  sir,  I  assure  you.” 

“Yet  let  us  see.  M.  de  Boiscoran  must  have  had  pow 
erful  reasons  to  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  spending 
the  evening  with  Mademoiselle  Denise  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

“  He  must  also  have  had  his  reasons  for  taking  to  the 
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marshes,  on  his  way  out,  instead  of  going  by  the  turnpike, 
and  also  for  coming  back  through  the  woods.” 

Old  Anthony  literally  tore  at  his  hair  as  he  exclaimed, 
“  Ah,  sir !  these  are  the  very  words  M.  Galpin  said.” 

“  Unfortunately,  every  man  in  his  senses  will  say  so.” 

**  I  know  it,  sir :  I  know  it  but  too  well.  And  M. 
Jacques  himself  knew  it  so  well  that  at  first  he  tried  to 
find  some  pretext ;  but  he  has  never  told  a  falsehood — M. 
Jacques  can’t  tell  a  falsehood.  And  clever  as  he  is,  he 
could  not  find  a  pretext  that  had  any  sense  in  it.  He  said 
he  had  gone  to  Brechy  to  see  his  wood-merchant.” 

“  And  why  shouldn’t  he  ?  ” 

Anthony  shook  his  head  and  replied,  “Because  the 
wood-merchant  at  Brechy  is  a  thief,  and  everybody  knows 
that  master  kicked  him  out  of  the  house  some  three  years 
ago.  We  sell  all  our  wood  at  Sauveterre.” 

M.  Folgat  had  taken  out  a  note-book,  in  which  he  wrote 
down  some  of  Anthony’s  statements,  preparing  thus  the 
outline  of  his  defence.  This  being  done,  he  resumed  again. 
“  Now  we  come  to  Cocoleu,”  said  he. 

“  Ah,  the  wretch !  ”  cried  Anthony. 

“  You  know  him  ?  ” 

“  How  could  I  help  knowing  him,  having  lived  all  my 
hfe  here  at  Boiscoran  in  the  service  of  master’s  uncle  ?  ” 

“  Then  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  ” 

“  An  idiot,  sir,  or,  as  they  here  call  it  an  ‘  innocent who 
has  Saint  Vitus’s  dance  into  the  bargain,  and  epilepsy 
moreover.” 

“  Then  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  he  is  imbecile  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  although  I  have  heard  people  insist  that  he  is 
'aot  quite  so  stupid  as  he  looks,  and  that,  as  they  say  here, 
he  plays  the  ass  in  order  to  get  his  oats — ” 

At  this  point  M.  de  Chandore  exclaimed,  “  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Dr.  Seignebos  can  give  you  all  the  information  you  may 
want :  he  kept  Cocoleu  for  nearly  two  years  ar  his  own 
house.” 

“  I  mean  to  see  the  doctor,”  replied  M.  Folgat  “  But 
first  of  all  we  must  find  this  unfortunate  idiot.” 

“You  heard  what  M.  Seneschal  said:  he  has  put  the 
gendarmes  on  his  track.” 

“  Oh,”  exclaimed  Anthony,  “  if  the  gendarmes  have 
taken  CocoleUt  he  must  have  given  himself  up  voluntarily.” 

“Why?” 
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“  Because  there  is  no  one  who  knows  the  by-paths  and 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  fcountry  so  well  as  that  idiot ; 
for  he  has  been  hiding  all  his  life  like  a  savage  in  the  holes 
and  thickets  of  the  district ;  arid  as  he  can  live  well  enough 
on  roots  and  berries,  rriaybe  he  will  stay  away  three  months 
without  being  seen  by  any  one.” 

**  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  exclaimed  M.  Folgat  angrily. 

“  I  only  know  one  man,”  coritiiliied  Anthony,  “  capable 
of  finding  Cocoleu — our  tenant’s  son,  Michael — the  young 
man  you  saw  down-stairs.” 

“  Send  for  him,”  said  M.  de  Chahdore; 

Michael  appeared  promptly,  and,  when  acquainted  with 
what  he  was  expected  to  do,  replied,  “  The  thing  can  be 
managed,  certainly,  though  not  very  easily.  Cocoleu  hasn’t 
a  man’s  sense,  but  the  instincts  of  a  brute.  However,  I’ll 
try.” 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  either  M.  de  Chandore  Jf 
M.  Folgat  any  longer  at  Boiscoran ;  and  accordingly  they 
left  the  chateau,  after  warning  Anthony  to  watch  the  seals 
well,  and  to  get  a  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  Jacques’s  gun* 
when  the  offices  came  for  the  different  articles  required  by 
the  prbsecution.  It  was  five  o’clock  when  the  pair  drove 
into  town  again.  Denise  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  She  rose  as  they  entered,  looking  quite  pale,  her 
eyes  being  dry  and  brilliant. 

“  What !  You  are  alone  here  ?  ”  said  M.  de  Chandore. 
“  Why  have  they  left  you  alone  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  angry,  grandpapa.  I  have  just  prevailed  on 
the  riiafchioness,  who  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  to  lie 
down  for  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner.” 

“  And  your  aunts  ?  ” 

“  They  have  gone  out,  grandpapa.  They  are  probably  by 
this  time  at  M.  Galpin-Daveline’s.” 

M.  Folgat  started,  giving  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  sur* 
prise. 

“  It  is  a  foolish  step  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman ;  bul 
Denise  closed  his  lips  with  a  single  phrase. 

“  I  asked  them  to  go,”  she  said, 
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Yes,  the  step  taken  by  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande  was 
foolish.  At  this  point  of  affairs  their  visit  to  M.  Galpin 
might  perhaps  supply  him  with  the  means  to  crush  Jacques. 
Still  it  was  M.  de  Chandore’s  and  M.  Folgat’s  joint  fault. 
Had  they  not  left  Sauveterre  without  any  other  precaution 
than  sending  word  through  M.  Seneschal’s  servant,  that 
they  would  be  in  for  dinner,  and  that  Denise,  her  aunts,  and 
Jacques’s  mother  need  not  be  troubled  about  them  ? 

Not  be  troubled ! — such  a  message  to  the  Marchioness 
de  Boiscoran  and  Denise,  to  Jacques’s  mother,  and  Jacques’s 
promised  wife ! 

Certainly,  at  first,  the  two  wretched  women*  preserved  in 
a  measure,  their  self-control,  trying  to  surpass  each  other 
In  courage  and  confidence.  But  as  the  hours  passed  by, 
their  anxiety  became  intolerable ;  and  gradually,  on  confiding 
their  apprehensions  to  each  other,  their  grief  broke  out  be¬ 
yond  all  restraint.  They  thought  of  Jacques,  innocent,  and 
yet  treated  like  one  of  the  worst  criminals,  alone  in  his 
prison  cell,  given  up  to  the  most  horrible  inspirations  of 
despair.  What  had  been  his  feelings  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which  had  brought  him  no  news  from  his  friends  ? 
Must  he  not  fancy  himself  despised  and  abandoned  ? 

“  It  is  an  intolerable  thought !  ”  exclaimed  Denise  at  last 
“  We  must  get  to  him  at  any  price.” 

“  How  ?  ”  asked  the  marchioness. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  but  there  must  be  some  way.  There  an 
things  which  I  would  not  have  ventured  upon  so  long  as  1 
was  alone ;  but,  with  you  by  my  side,  I  can  risk  anything. 
Le_  us  go  to  the  prison.” 

The  old  lady  promptly  donned  her  mantle,  simply  saying, 
“  I  am  ready  ;  let  us  go  ” 

They  had  both  repeatedly  heard  that  Jacques  was  kept 
in  “  solitary  confinement ;  ”  but  neither  of  them  realised  fully 
the  meaning  of  that  expression.  They  had  no  idea  of  this 
atrocious  measure,  which,  so  to  say,  immures  a  man  alive, 
leaving  him  in  his  cell  alone  with  the  crime  with  which  he 
is  charged,  and  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  another  man,  the  in¬ 
vestigating  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  extort  the  truth 
from  him.  The  two  ladies  were  only  cognisant  of  the  want 
of  liberty,  the  cell  with  its  dismal  fittings,  the  barred  win- 
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dow,  the  bolted  door,  the  jailer  shaking  his  bunch  of  keys, 
and  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel  in  the  passage. 

“ They  cannot,”  said  the  old  lady,  “refuse  me  permis- 
sion  tc  see  my  son.” 

“  They  cannot,”  repeated  Denise.  “  And,  besides,  I  know 
the  jailer,  Blangin :  his  wife  was  formerly  in  our  service.” 

When  the  young  girl,  therefore,  raised  the  heavy  knocker 
at  the  prison-door,  she  was  full  of  cheerful  confidence.  It 
was  Blangin  himself  who  opened  the  latter.  At  the  sight 
of  the  two  women,  his  features  displayed  the  utmost  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  We  come  to  see  M.  de  Boiscoran,”  said  Denise  boldly. 

“  Have  you  a  permit,  ladies  ?  ”  asked  the  keeper. 

“  From  whom  ?  ” 

“From  M.  Galpin  Daveline.” 

“  We  have  no  permit.” 

’  Then  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  that  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  see  M.  de  Boiscoran.  He  is  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  I  have  the  strictest  orders.” 

Denise’s  glance  was  threatening,  as  she  sharply  said,— 
“  Your  orders  cannot  apply  to  this  lady,  the  Marchioness  de 
Boiscoran.” 

“  My  orders  apply  to  everybody,  mademoiselle.” 

“You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  keep  a  poor,  distressed 
mother  from  seeing  her  son  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  but — mademoiselle — it  does  not  rest  with  me.  I ! 
Who  am  I  ?  Nothing  more  than  one  of  the  bolts,  drawn  or 
pushed  at  will.” 

For  the  first  time,  it  entered  the  poor  girl’s  head  that  her 
effort  might  fail  :  still  she  tried  once  more,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes, — “  But  I,  my  dear  M.  Blangin,  think  of  me  !  You 
would  not  refuse  me  ?  Don’t  you  know  who  I  am  ?  Have 
you  never  heard  your  wife  speak  of  me  ?  ” 

The  jailer  was  certainly  touched.  “I  know,”  said  he, 
“  how  much  my  wife  and  myself  are  indebted  to  your  kind¬ 
ness,  mademoiselle.  But — I  have  my  orders,  and  you  surely 
would  not  wish  me  to  lose  my  place.” 

“  If  you  lose  your  place,  M.  Blangin,  I,  Denise  de  Chan* 
dore,  promise  you  another  place  twice  as  good.” 

“  Mademoiselle  !  ” 

“  You  do  not  doubt  my  word,  M.  Blangin, -do  you  ?  ” 

“  God  forbid  !  But  it  is  not  my  place  only.  If  I  did 
what  you  want  me  to  do,  I  should  be  severely  punished.” 
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The  marchioness  judged  from  the  jaileir’s  tone  that  Denise 
was  not  likely  to  prevail  over  him,  and  so  she  said, — “  Don’t 
insist,  my  child.  Let  us  go  back.” 

“  What  ?  Without  finding  out  what  is  going  on  behind 
these  pitiless  walls  ;  without  knowing  even  whether  Jacques 
is  dead  or  alive  ?  ” 

There  was  evidently  a  great  struggle  going  on  in  the  jailer’s 
heart.  .All  of  a  sudden  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around,  and 
then  speaking  hurriedly,  exclaimed, — “  I  ought  not  to  tell 
you— but  never  mind — I  cannot  let  you  go  away  without 
telling  you  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  quite  well.” 

“Ah  I” 

“  Yesterday,  when  they  brought  him  here,  he  was,  so  to 
say,  overcome.  He  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there  without  stirring  for  over  two  hours.  I  think 
he  must  have  been  crying.” 

A  sob,  which  Denise  could  not  suppress,  made  Blangin 
start.  “  Oh,  reassure  yourself,  mademoiselle,”  he  added 
quickly.  “  That  State  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Soon  M. 
de  Boiscbrah  got  up,  and  said,  ‘  Why,  I  am  a  fool  to  de¬ 
spair  !  ’  ” 

“  Did  you  hear  him  say  so  ?  ”  asked  the  old  lady. 

“  Not  I.  It  was  Frumence  Cheminot  who  heard  it.” 

“  Frumence  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  one  of  our  jail-birds.  Oh  !  he  is  only  a  vagabond, 
not  at  ali  a  bad  fellow.  He  has  been  ordered  to  stand 
guard  at  the  door  of  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  cell,  and  not  to  lose 
sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  It  was  M.  Galpin  who  had  the 
idea,  because  sometimes,  in  their  first  despair,  the  prisoners 
.  .  .  .  a  misfortune  happens  so  easily — they  become  weary 
of  life,  you  know.  .  .  .  Well,  Frumence  would  be  there  to 
prevent  it.” 

The  old  lady  trembled  with  horror.  This  precautionary 
measure,  more  than  anything  else,  gave  her  the  full  measure 
of  her  son’s  situation. 

“  However,”  continued  Blangin,  “  there  is  nothing  to 
fear.  M.  de  Boiscoran  became  quite  calm  again,  and  even 
cheerful,  if  I  may  so.  When  he  got  up  this  morning,  after 
having  slept  all  night  like  a  dormouse,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
asked  me  for  paper,  ink,  and  pen.  All  the  prisoners  ask 
for  that  the  second  day.  I  had  orders  to  let  him  have  them, 
and  so  I  gave  them  to  him.  When  I  carried  him  his  break¬ 
fast,  he  handed  me  a  letter  for  Mademoiselle  Chandore.” 
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“  What !  ”  cried  Denise,  “  You  have  a  letter  for  me,  aftti 
y«t  don’t  give  it  me  ?  ” 

u  I  haven’t  got  it  now,  madame.  I  had  to  hand  it,  ds  is 
liiy  duty*  to  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  when  he  came  accompahied 
by  his  clerk,  Mechinet*  to  examine  M.  de  Boiscoran.” 

“  And  what  did  hh  say  ?  ” 

“  He  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  put  it  into  his  pocket., 
and  said,  ‘  all  right;4  ” 

Teats  of  anger  sprang  from  Denise’s  eyes,  as  she  cried, 
— “  What  a  sharhe  !  This  man  leads  a  letter  written  by 
Jacques  to  me  !  It  is  infamous!”  And  not  thinking  of 
thanking  Blangin,  she  drew  the  old  lady  away,  and  walked 
home  without  saying  another  word. 

“  Ah,  poor  child,  you  did  not  succeed,”  exclaimed  the 
two  old  aunts,  when  they  saw  their  niece  return.  But  on 
hearing  what  had  happened,  they  added,: — “  Well,  we’ll  go 
and  see  this  little  magistrate,  who,  but  the  day  befoie  yes¬ 
terday*  was  paying  us  abject  court  to  obtain  our  cousin’s 
hand.  And  we’ll  tell  him  the  truth  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  make 
him  give  us  back  Jacques  at  liberty,  we  will  at  least  trouble 
him  in  his  triumph,  and  crush  his  pride.” 

How  could  poof  Denise  help  adopting  the  old  ladies’ 
notions,  when  their  project  offered  such  immediate  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  her  indignation,  at  the  same  time  serving  her  secret 
hopes  ?  “  Oh,  yes  !  You  are  right,  dear  aunts,”  she  said 

“  Quick,  don’t  lose  any  time  ;  go  at  once  !  ” 

Uhable  to  resist  her  entreaties,  they  started  instantly, 
without  listening  to  the  timid  objections  made  by  the 
marchioness.  But  the  good  ladies  were  sadly  mistaken  as 
to  M;  Galpin’s  state  of  mind.  Their  cousin’s  ex-lover  was 
not  bedded  on  roses  by  any  means.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  extraordinary  affair  he  had  gone  into  it  eagerly,  looking 
upon  it  as  an  admirable  opportunity,  long  hoped  for,  and 
likely  to  open  wide  the  doors  to  his  burning  ambition. 
Then,  having  once  begun — the  investigation  being  under 
way — he  had  been  carried  along  by  the  current,  without 
having  time  to  reflect.  He  had  even  felt  a  kind  of  unhealthy 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  evidence  increase,  until  he  was 
literally  compelled  to  order  his  former  friend  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  At  that  moment  he  was  fairly  dazzled  by  the  most 
magnificent  expectations.  This  preliminary  inquiry',  which 
in  a  few  hours  already  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  culprit 
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the  most  unlikely  of  all  men  in  the  province,  could  not  fail 
to  establish  his  superior  ability  and  matchless  skill. 

A  few  hours  later,  however,  M.  Galpin-Daveline  looked 
no  longer  with  the  same  eye  upon  these  events.  Reflection 
had  come ;  and  he  had  begun  to  doubt  his  ability,  and  to 
ask  himself  if  he  had  not,  after  all,  acted  rashly.  If  Jacques 
were  guilty,  so  much  the  better.  He  was  sure,  in  that  case, 
to  obtain  brilliant  promotion  immediately  after  the  verdict. 
Yes,  but  if  Jacques  should  be  innocent  ?  When  that  thought 
occurred  to  M.  Galpin  for  the  first  time  it  made  him  shiver 
to  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  Jacques  innocent ! — that  was 
his  own  condemnation,  his  career  blighted,  his  hopes  de¬ 
stroyed,  his  prospects  ruined  for  ever.  Jacques  innocent ! 
— that  meant  certain  disgrace.  He  would  be  sent  away 
from  Sauveterre,  where  he  could  not  remain  after  such  a 
scandal.  He  would  be  banished  to  some  out-of-the-way 
locality,  without  hope  of  any  possible  promotion. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  reason  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty. 
People  would  answer,  if  they  condescended  at  all  to  answer, 
that  there  are  flagrant  blunders,  scandalous  mistakes,  which 
a  magistrate  must  not  commit.  People  would  say  that  for  the 
honour  of  justice,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  law,  it  is  better, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  let  a  guilty  man  escape, 
than  to  punish  an  innocent  one.  With  such  anxiety  on  his 
mind, — the  most  cruel  that  can  tear  the  heart  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  man, — M.  Galpin-Daveline  found  his  pillow  stuffed 
with  thorns.  He  had  been  up  since  six  o’clock.  At  eleven, 
he  had  sent  for  his  clerk,  Mechinet ;  and  they  had  gone  to¬ 
gether  to  the  jail  to  recommence  the  examination.  It  was 
then  that  the  jailer  handed  him  the  prisoner’s  letter  to 
Denise.  It  was  a  short  note,  such  as  a  sensible  man  would 
write  knowing  full  well  that  a  prisoner  cannot  count  upon 
the  secrecy  of  his  correspondence.  It  was  not  even  sealed, 
a  fact  which  M.  Blangin  had  failed  to  notice. 

“  Denise,  my  darling,”  wrote  M.  de  Boiscoran,  “  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  grief  I  cause  you  is  my  most  cruel, 
and  almost  my  only  sorrow.  Need  I  stop  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  innocent  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  needed.  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  fatal  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
could  not  but  mislead  justice.  But  be  re-assured,  be  hope¬ 
ful.  When  the  time  comes,  I  shall  be  able  to  set  matters 
right.  Jacques.” 
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M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  certainly  exclaimed  “  all  right  ” 
after  reading  this  letter.  Nevertheless  it  had  stung  him  to 
the  quick.  “  What  assurance  !  ”  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Still  he  regained  courage  while  mounting  the  prison-steps. 
Jacques  had  evidently  not  imagined  that  his  note  would 
reach  its  destination  direct ;  hence  it  might  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  had  written  for  the  eyes  of  justice  as  well  as 
for  his  lady-love.  The  fact  that  the  letter  was  not  sealed 
even  gave  some  weight  to  this  presumption. 

“After  all,  we  shall  see,”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  while 
Blangin  was  unlocking  the  door. 

But  he  found  Jacques  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
chateau  at  Boiscoran,  haughty  moreover  and  even  scornful. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  anything  out  of  him.  When  he 
was  pressed,  he  became  obstinately  silent,  or  said  that  he 
needed  time  to  consider.  The  magistrate  returned  home 
more  troubled  than  ever.  The  position  assumed  by 
Jacques  puzzled  him.  Ah,  if  he  could  have  retraced  his 
steps  !  But  it  was  too-  late.  He  had  burnt  his  vessels, 
and  condemned  himself  to  go  on  to  the  finish.  For  his 
own  safety,  for  his  future  life,  it  was  henceforth  necessary 
that  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  should  be  found  guilty  ;  that  he 
should  be  tried  in  open  court,  and  there  be  sentenced.  It 
must  be.  It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  him. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  the  Demoiselles  de 
Lavarande  called,  and  asked  to  see  him.  “  What  could 
the  two  old  ladies  want  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Show  them  in,”  he  said  at  last,  strangely  puzzled  by 
this  visit. 

They  entered,  and  haughtily  declined  the  chairs  he 
offered. 

“  I  hardly  expected  to  have  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
you,  mesdames ,”  began  the  magistrate,  whose  remarks  were, 
however,  speedily  cut  short  by  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  the 
elder  of  Denise’s  aunts. 

“  I  suppose  not,  after  what  has  passed,”  ejaculated  the 
old  lady,  who,  speaking  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  pious 
woman  trying  to  wither  an  impious  man,  next  poured  upon 
him  a  stream  of  reproaches  for  what  she  called  his  infa¬ 
mous  treachery.  “  What  ?  How  could  he  appear  against 
Jacques,  who  was  his  friend,  and  who  had  actually  aided 
him  in  obtaining  the  promise  of  a  great  match  ?  By  that 
one  hope  he  had  become,  so  to  say,  a  member  of  the  family. 
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Did  he  not  know  that  among  kinsmen  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
set  aside  all  personal  feelings  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
that  sacred  patrimony  called  family  honour  ?  ” 

M.  Galpiri  felt  like  a  man  upon  whom  a  handful  of 
stones  falls  from  a  fifth  floor.  Still  he  preserved  his  self- 
control*  and  even  asked  himself  what  advantage  he  might 
obtain  from  this  extraordinary  scene.  Might  it  open  a 
door  for  reconciliation  ? 

As  soon,  therefore*  as  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  paused, 
he  began  justifying  himself,  painting  in  hypocritical  colours 
the  grief  it  had  given  him  to  carry  out  his  duties,  swearing 
that  he  was  not  able  to  control  events,  and  that  Jacques 
was  as  dear  to  him  now  as  ever. 

“  If  he  is  So  dear  to  you,”  broke  in  Mademoiselle  . 
AdOldide,  “  why  don’t  ybti  set  him  free  ?  ” 

“  Ah  I  how  can  I  ?  ” 

“  At  least  give  his  family  and  his  friends  leave  to  see 
hlfm” 

“  The  law  will  not  allow  me.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  has 
bhly  t6  prove  it.  If  he  is  guilty,  he  must  confess.  In  the 
first  case,  he  will  be  set  free  ;  in  the  other  case  he  can  see 
whom  he  wishes.” 

“  If  he  is  so  dear  to  you,  how  could  you  dare  read  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Denise  ?  ” 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  duties  of  my  profession  to 
do  so.” 

“  Ah  !  And  does  that  professiori  also  prevent  you  from 
giving  us  that  letter  after  reading  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  it  says.” 

He  tOOk  the  letter  in  question  out  of  a  drawer ;  and  the 
younger  of  the  two  sisters,  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth,  copied 
it  in  pencil;  When  this  was  finished  they  both  withdrew, 
almost  Without  saying  good-bye. 

M.  Galpin  was^  furious.  “  Ah,  the  old  witches  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  see  clearly  you  don’t  believe  in  Jacques’s  inno¬ 
cence,  or  why  is  his  family  so  very  anxious  to  see  him  ? 
No  doubt  they  want  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  crimes  by  suicide.  But,  by  heavens,  that  shall 
not  be,  if  I  can  help  it !  ” 

As  we  have  seen,  M.  Folgat  was  excessively  annoyed  at 
this  step  taken  by  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande  ;  still  he 
did  not  let  his  annoyance  be  seen.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  retain  perfect  presence  of  mind  and  calmness  in 
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this  cruelly-tried  family.  M.  de  Chandore,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  so  well ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  deference  to  his  grandchild’s  wishes,  he  re¬ 
marked  :  “  I  am  sure,  my  dear  child,  I  don’t  wish  to  blame 
you.  But  you  know  your  aunts  and  their  disposition. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  exasperating  M.  Galpin.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  asked  the  young  girl  haugh¬ 
tily.  “  Circumspection  is  all  very  well  for  guilty  people ; 
but  Jacques  is  innocent.” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  is  right,”  said  M.  Folgat. 
“  Whatever  the  ladies  may  have  done,  they  cannot  make 
matters  worse.  M,  Galpin  will  be  none  the  less  opr  bitter 
enemy. ” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  started. 

i(  Oh  !  I  do  not  blame  him,”  continued  the  young  law¬ 
yer  ;  “  but  I  blame  the  laws  which  make  him  act  as  he 
does.  How  can  a  magistrate  remain  perfectly  impartial  in 
certain  very  important  cases  such  as  this,  when  his  whole 
future  career  depends  upon  success  ?  A  man  may  be  an 
upright  magistrate,  incapable  of  partiality,  conscientious  in 
fulfilling  all  his  duties,  and  yet  he  is  but  a  man.  He  has 
his  interest  at  stake.  He  does  not  like  the  court  tp  find 
out  that  there  is  no  case.  Great  rewards  are  not  always 
given  to  the  lawyer  who  has  taken  most  pains  to  find  out 
the  truth.” 

“  But  M.  Galpin-Davelin  was  a  friend  of  purs,  sir.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  that  is  what  makes  me  fear.  What  will  be 
his  fate  when  M,  Jacques’s  innocence  is  established  ?  ” 

“  Well,  at  all  events,  we  shall  soon  know  what  tfic  ladies 
have  accomplished.” 

At  that  precise  moment  they  entered  the  drawing-room 
quite  proud  of  their  achievement,  and  triumphantly  waving 
the  copy  of  Jacques’s  letter.  Denise  seized  upon  it ;  and, 
while  she  read  it  in  a  corner,  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  de¬ 
scribed  the  interview,  stating  how  haughty  and  disdainful 
she  had  been,  and  how  humble  and  repentant  M,  Galpin 
had  appeared. 

“  He  was  completely  undone,”  said  the  two  old  ladies 
with  one  voice  ;  “  he  was  crushed,  annihilated,” 

M  Yes,  you  have  done  a  nice  thing,”  growled  the  old 
baron  ;  “  and  you  have  much  reason  to  boast,  forsooth.” 

”  My  aunts  have  acted  rightly,”  declared  Denise. 
“  Just  see  what  Jacques  has  written  1  It  is  ejea?  and  pre- 
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rise.  What  can  we  fear  when  he  says,  ‘  Be  re-assured  i 
when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  be  able  to  set  matters 
right?’” 

M.  Folgat  took  the  letter,  read  it,  and  shook  his  head, 
“  There  was  no  need  of  this  letter,”  he  said,  “  to  confirm 
my  opinion.  At  the  bottom  of  this  affair  there  is  a  secret 
which  none  of  us  have  yet  found  out.  Still  M.  de  Boisco 
ran  acts  very  rashly  in  playing  with  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  this  manner.  Why  did  he  not  explain  at  once  ?  What 
was  easy  yesterday  may  be  less  easy  to-morrow,  and  per¬ 
haps  impossible  in  a  week.” 

“  Jacques,  sir,  is  a  superior  man,”  cried  Denise,  “  and 
whatever  he  says  is  perfectly  sure  to  be  the  right  thing.” 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Boiscoran  entered  the  room, 
greatly  refreshed  by  the  rest  she  had  taken.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  her  husband  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  had  transpired. 

The  despatch  had  been  drawn  up  and  sent,  and  dinner 
was  just  over  when  M.  Seneschal  arrived,  with  a  full 
budget  of  news.  The  firemen’s  funeral  had  passed  off 
quietly,  although  amid  deep  emotion.  No  disturbance  had 
taken  place,  as  was  feared;  and  Dr.  Seignebos  had  not 
spoken  at  the  graveyard.  Both  a  disturbance  and  a  row 
would  have  been  badly  received,  said  M.  Seneschal ;  for 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  immense  majority  of  the  people 
of  Sauveterre  did  not  doubt  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  guilt.  In 
several  groups  he  had  heard  people  say,  “And  still  you 
will  see  they  won’t  condemn  him.  If  a  poor  devil  commit¬ 
ted  such  a  horrible  crime  he  would  be  guillotined  sure 
enough ;  but  the  son  of  the  Marquise  de  Boiscoran  will 
come  out  of  it  as  white  as  snow.”  The  mayor  was  speak- 
\  ing  in  this  strain  when  a  vehicle  was  heard  stopping  at  the 
door. 

“  Who  can  that  be  ?  ”  asked  Denise,  half  frightened. 

Suddenly  a  noise  of  steps  and  voices,  something  like  a 
scuffle,  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  directly  afterwards 
Michael,  Jacques’s  tenant’s  son,  pushed  open  the  drawing¬ 
room  door.  “  I’ve  got  him  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Here  he  is  !  ” 
And  with  these  words  he  pushed  in  Cocoleu,  who  strug¬ 
gled  wildly,  and  looked  around  him  with  frightened  eyes 
like  some  wild  beast  caught  in  a  trap. 

“  Upon  my  word,  my  good  fellow,”  said  M.  Seneschal, 
“  you  have  done  better  than  the  gendarmes  !  ” 
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Michael  winked  significantly  as  if  to  imply  that  he  had  not 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  cleverness  of  the  gendarmes. 
“  I  promised  the  baron,”  he  said,  “  to  get  hold  of  Cocoleu 
somehow  or  other.  I  knew  that  at  times  he  went  and 
buried  himself,  like  a  wild  beast  that  he  is,  in  a  hole 
scratched  out  by  himself  under  a  rock  in  the  forest  of 
Rochepommier.  I  had  discovered  this  den  of  his  one  day 
by  accident ;  for  a  man  might  pass  by  a  hundred  times, 
and  never  dream  of  its  existence.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
baron  told  me  that  the  innocent  had  disappeared,  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  I’m  sure  he’s  in  his  hole  :  let  us  go  and  see.’  So 
I  hastened  down  to  the  rocks :  and  there  I  found  Cocoleu. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  pull  him  out  of  his  den.  He 
wouldn’t  come ;  and  while  defending  himself,  he  bit  me  in 
the  hand,  like  the  mad  dog  that  he  is.”  And  Michael  held 
up  his  left  hand,  wrapped  round  with  a  bloody  piece  of 
linen. 

“  It  was  pretty  hard  work,”  he  continued,  “  to  get  the 
madman  here.  I  was  compelled  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  to  carry  him  bodily  to  my  father’s  house.  There  we 
put  him  into  the  gig,  and  now  here  he  is.  Just  look  at  the 
pretty  fellow !  ” 

The  idiot  was  truly  hideous  at  that  moment,  with  his 
livid  face  covered  with  red  spots,  his  brutish  glances,  and 
his  hanging  lips  fringed  with  white  foam. 

“  Why  would  you  not  come  ?  ”  asked  M.  Seneschal. 

The  idiot  looked  as  if  he  did  not  hear. 

“  Why  did  you  bite  Michael  ?  ”  continued  the  mayor. 

Cocoleu  made  no  reply. 

“  Do  you  know  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  in  prison  be* 
cause  of  what  you  said  ?  ” 

Still  no  reply. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Michael,  “  it  is  of  no  use  questioning 
him.  You  might  beat  him  till  to-morrow,  and  he  would 
rather  give  up  the  ghost  than  say  a  word.” 

,s  I  am — I  am  hungry,”  stammered  Cocoleu. 

M.  Foigat  looked  indignant.  “  And  to  think,”  he  said, 
“  that  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  being,  a  capital  charge 
has  been  made  !  ” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  seemed  seriously  embarrassed. 
“  But  now,  what  in  the  world,”  said  he,  “  are  we  to  do  with 
this  idiot  ?  ” 

“I  will  take  him  to  the  hospital,”  said  M.  Seneschal, 
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“  and  let  Dr.  Seignebos  and  the  public  prosecutor  know  o* 
his  capture.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  was  an  eccentric  man,  beyond  doubt ;  and 
the  absurdities  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  him  were 
not  all  unfounded.  But  he  had,  at  all  events,  the  rare 
quality  of  professing  for  his  art  a  respect  nearly  akin  to  en* 
thusiasm.  Indeed,  according  to  his  views,  the  faculty  pos¬ 
sessed  that  infallibility  which  he  denied  the  pope.  In  con 
fidence  he  certainly  admitted  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
were  amazing  donkeys  ;  but  he  would  never  have  allowed 
any  one  else  to  say  so.  From  the  moment  a  man  acquired 
the  famous  diploma  which  gives  him  the  right  over  life  and 
death,  that  man  became  in  his  eyes  an  august  personage 
for  the  world  at  large.  It  was  a  crime,  he  thought,  not  to 
submit  blindly  to  a  physician’s  decision.  Hence  his  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  opposing  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  hence  the  bitterness 
of  his  contradictions,  and  the  rudeness  with  which  he  had 
requested  the  “gentlemen  of  the  law”  to  leave  the  room 
in  which  his  patient  was  lying. 

“  For  these  devils,”  he  said,  “would  kill  the  one  in  order 
to  get  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  other’s  head.” 

And  thereupon,  he  had  set  to  work  once  more,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  countess,  dug  out,  grain  by  grain,  the  lead 
which  had  honeycombed  the  count’s  flesh.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  work  was  finished. 

“  Not  that  I  fancy  I  have  got  all  the  shot  out,”  he  said 
modestly ;  “  but,  if  there  are  any  left,  they  are  out  of  reach 
and  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  certain  symptoms  to  tell  me 
where  they  are.” 

As  he  had  foreseen,  the  count  had  grown  rather  worse. 
His  first  excitement  had  given  way  to  perfect  prostration , 
and  he  seemed  insensible  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Fever  began  to  show  itself;  and,  considering  the 
count’s  constitution,  it  was  easily  to  be  foreseen  that  deli¬ 
rium  would  set  in  before  the  day  was  over. 

“  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  hardly  any  danger,” 
said  the  doctor  to  the  countess,  after  having  pointed  out 
all  the  probable  symptoms,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  being 
alarmed.  Then  he  recommended  her  to  let  no  one  ap¬ 
proach  her  husband’s  bed,  and  M.  Galpin-Daveline  least 
of  all. 

This  recommendation  was  not  useless ;  for  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  peasant  entered  to  say  that  a  man  from 
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Sauveterre  wished  to  see  the  count.  “  Show  him  in,”  said 
the  doctor :  “  I’ll  speak  to  him.” 

The  visitor  was  a  M.  Tetard,  a  former  huissier ,  who  had 
given  up  his  profession  and  become  a  dealer  in  stones. 
Besides  being  an  ex-officer  of  justice  and  a  merchant;  he 
was  also  the  agent  of  a  fire  insurance  company.  It  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  presumed,  as  he  told  the  countess, 
to  present  himself  in  person.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  farm-buildings  at  Valpinson,  which  were  insured  in  his 
company,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  that  they  had  been 
purposely  set  on  fire  by  M.  de  Boiscoran  ;  and  that  he 
wished  to  confer  with  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  had  no  idea,  he  added,  of  contesting  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  company :  he  only  wished  to  establish  the 
facts  which  would  enable  him  to  fall  back  upon  M.  de 
Boiscoran,  who  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  would  certainly 
be  condemned  to  make  compensation  for  the  injury  done. 
For  this  purpose,  certain  formalities  had  to  be  gone  through ; 
and  he  had  called  in  order  to  arrange  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures. 

“  And  I,  ”  said  Dr.  Seignebos, — “  I  request  you  to  take 
to  your  heels,  and,”  he  added,  “  I  think  it  very  bold  of  you 
to  dare  speak  in  that  way  of  M.  de  Boiscoran.” 

M.  Tetard  disappeared  without  saying  another  word ; 
and  the  doctor,  very  much  excited  by  this  scene,  turned  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  countess,  the  one  with  whom 
she  was  sitting  up  when  the  firo  broke  out,  and  who  was 
now  decidedly  better.  As  there  was  accordingly  nothing 
more  to  retain  him  at  Valpinson,  the  doctor  carefully  pock¬ 
eted  tl.  *  pieces  of  lead  which  he  had  removed  from  the 
count’s  wounds,  and  then,  drawing  the  countess  to  the 
door,  said,  “  Before  I  go  away,  madame,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  these  events.” 

The  unfortunate  lady,  who  looked  as  pale  as  death  it¬ 
self,  could  hardly  hold  up  any  longer.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  alive  in  her  but  her  eyes,  which  shone  with  unusual 
brilliancy.  “  Ah !  I  do  not  know,  sir,”  she  replied  in  a 
feeble  voice.  “  How  can  I  collect  my  thoughts  after  such 
terrible  shocks  ?  ” 

“  Still  you  questioned  Cocoleu.” 

“  Who  would  not  have  done  so,  when  the  truth  was  at 
stake  ?  ” 
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“And  were  you  not  surprised  at  the  n*.me  he  mention 
ed?” 

“  You  must  have  seen  that  yourself,  sir.*' 

“  I  saw  it ;  and  that  is  exactly  why  I  ask  you,  and  why  1 
want  to  know  what  you  really  think  of  that  poor  creature’s 
state  of  mind.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  he  is  idiotic  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  was  so  surprised  to  see 
you  insist  upon  making  him  talk.  Do  you  really  think, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  imbecility,  he  may  have 
glimpses  of  sense  ?  ” 

“He  had,  a  few  moments  before,  saved  my  children 
from  death.” 

“  That  proves  his  devotion  for  you.” 

“  He  is  very  much  attached  to  me  indeed,  just  like  some 
poor  animal  I  might  have  picked  up  and  cared  for.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  And  still  he  showed  more  than  mere  ani¬ 
mal  instinct.” 

“  That  may  be.  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  flashes 
of  intelligence  in  Cocoleu.” 

The  doctor  had  taken  off  his  spectacles,  and  was  wiping 
them  furiously.  “  It  is  a  great  pity,”  said  he,  “  that  one  of 
these  flashes  of  intelligence  did  not  enlighten  him  when  he 
saw  M.  de  Boiscoran  make  a  fire  and  prepare  to  murdei 
the  Count  de  Claudieuse.” 

The  countess,  who  was  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
seemed  as  if  about  to  faint.  “  But,”  she  replied,  “  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  to  his  excitement  at  the  sight  of  the  flames,  and  at 
hearing  the  shots  fired,  that  I  ascribe  Cocoleu’s  return  to 
reason.” 

“  Maybe,”  said  the  doctor,  “  maybe.”  Then  putting  on 
his  spectacles  again,  he  added,  “  That  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  professional  men  who  will  have  to  examine 
the  poor  imbecile.” 

“  What !  Is  he  going  to  be  examined  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  very  thoroughly,  madame,  I  assure  you.  And 
now  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  good-bye.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  come  back  to-night,  unless  you  should  succeed 
during  the  day  in  finding  lodgings  at  Sauveterre, — an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  be  very  desirable  for  myself,  in  the 
first  place,  and  not  less  so  for  your  husband  and  youi 
daughter.  They  are  not  comfortable  in  this  cottage.” 

Thereupon  he  lifted  his  hat,  returned  to  the  town,  and 
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immediately  asked  M.  Seneschal  to  have  Cocoleu  arrested 
Unfortunately  the  gendarmes  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and 
Dr,  Seignebos,  who  saw  how  unfortunate  all  this  was  for 
Jacques,  was  growing  terribly  impatient,  when,  on  Saturday 
night,  towards  ten  o’clock,  M.  Seneschal  darted  into  his 
room,  exclaiming,  “  Cocoleu  is  found.” 

The  doctor  would  have  hurried  off  at  once  to  see  the 
idiot,  if  M.  Seneschal  had  not  pointed  out  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  inconvenience  of  waking  up  the  sisters  at 
the  hospital,  where  Cocoleu  had  been  conveyed.  Accord¬ 
ingly  M.  Seignebos  resolved  to  postpone  his  visit  till  the 
morrow. 


VI. 

It  was  a  little  before  eight  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  Dr.  Seignebos  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  Sauve- 
terre  hospital.  He  was  walking  faster  than  usual,  with  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pock¬ 
ets.  He  went  straight  to  the  room  of  the  lady  superior, 
and,  after  the  usual  salutations,  observed,  “  They  brought 
you,  my  sister,  last  night,  a  patient,  an  idiot,  ca*Lid  Co¬ 
coleu.” 

“Yes,  doctor.” 

“  Where  has  he  been  put  ?  ” 

“  The  mayor  had  him  installed  in  the  room  opposite  the 
linen  room.” 

“  And  how  has  he  behaved  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  well :  the  sister  who  kept  watch  did  not  heai 
him  stir.” 

“  Thanks,  my  sister  !  ”  said  Dr.  Seignebos. 

He  was  already  at  the  door,  when  the  lady  superior  re¬ 
called  him.  “Are  you  going  up  to  see  the  poor  tellow, 
doctor  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  my  sister :  why  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  cannot  see  him.” 

“  I  cannot  ? ” 

“  No.  The  public  prosecutor  has  sent  orders  not  to  let 
any  one,  except  the  sister  who  nurses  him,  come  near  Co¬ 
coleu, — no  one,  doctor,  not  even  the  physician,  *  <:ase  of 
urgency,  of  course,  excepted” 

Dr.  Seignebos  smiled  ironically.  Then  he  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  scornfully, — “  Ah,  these  are  your  orders,  ar/  they  ? 
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Well,  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mind  them  in  the  least.  Who 
can  prevent  me  from  seeing  my  patient?  Tell  me  that! 
Let  the  public  prosecutor  give  his  orders  in  his  court-house 
as  much  as  he  chooses  !  But  in  my  hospital !  My  sister, 
I  am  going  to  Cocoleu’s  room.” 

“  Doctor,  you  cannot  go  there.  There  is  a  gendarme  at 
the  door.” 

“  A  gendarme  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  came  this  morning  with  the  strictest  orders.” 

For  a  moment  the  doctor  seemed  thunderstruck.  Then 
he  suddenly  broke  out  with  unusual  violence,  and  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  windows  shake  he  cried,  “  This  is 
unheard  of !  This  is  an  abominable  abuse  of  power ! 
And  by  the  hundred  thousand  thunders  of  heaven,  I’ll  have 
my  rights,  and  justice  shall  be  done  me,  if  I  have  to  go 
to  Thiers  !  ” 

So  saying  he  rushed  out  without  ceremony,  crossed  the 
yard,  and  disappeared  like  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of 
the  court-house.  A  moment  later  he  fell  into  M.  Daubi- 
geon’s  room  like  a  bombshell. 

“  I  know  what  brings  you,  doctor,”  said  the  public  pros¬ 
ecutor.  “  You  come  about  that  order  I  have  given  concern- 
ning  Cocoleu.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  sir  !  That  order  is  an  insult.” 

“  I  have  been  asked  to  give  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
by  M.  Galpin-Daveline.” 

“  And  why  did  you  not  refuse  ?  You  alone  are  respon 
sible  for  it  in  my  eyes.  You  are  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  M.  Galpin  is  but  your  subordinate.” 

M.  Daubigeon  shook  his  head,  replying,  “  There  you 
are  mistaken,  doctor.  In  such  a  case  the  investigating 
magistrate  is  independent  of  myself  and  of  the  court.  He 
is  not  even  bound  to  obey  the  advocate-general,  who  may 
make  suggestions  to  him,  but  who  cannot  give  him  orders. 
M.  Galpin  Daveline,  in  his  capacity  as  examining  magis¬ 
trate,  has  his  independent  jurisdiction,  and  is  armed  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  No  one  in  the  world  can  repeat 
so  well  as  an  examining  magistrate  the  poet’s  famous 
phrase  : — 

‘  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas.’  ” 

For  once  Dr.  Seignebos  seemed  convinced  by  M.  Daubi 
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geon’s  words.  “  Then,”  said  he,  “  M.  Galpin-Daveline 
has  even  the  right  to  deprive  a  sick  man  of  his  physician’s 
assistance.” 

“  If  he  assumes  the  responsibility,  yes.  But  he  does  not 
mean  to  go  so  far.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  about  to  ask 
you,  although  it  is  Sunday,  to  be  present  at  a  second  ex¬ 
amination  which  Cocoleu  is  to  undergo.  I  am  surprised 
you  have  not  received  his  note,  and  that  you  did  not  meet 
him  at  the  hospital.” 

“  Well,  I  will  go  there  again  at  once,”  said  the  doctor, 
hurrying  down  stairs. 

This  time,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hospital,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  who  was  just 
arriving,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  clerk,  Mechinet. 
“  You  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  doctor,”  began  the  magis¬ 
trate,  with  his  usual  solemnity. 

But,  short  and  rapid  as  the  doctor’s  walk  had  been,  il 
had  given  him  time  to  reflect  and  to  grow  cool.  Instead 
of  breaking  out  into  recriminations,  he  replied  in  a  tone  oi 
mock  politeness, — “  Yes,  I  know.  We  have  to  see  the 
poor  devil  to  whom  you’ve  given  a  gendarme  for  nurse. 
Let  us  go  up  :  I  am  at  your  service.” 

Cocoleu  occupied  a  large  white-washed  room,  furnished 
with  a  bed,  a  table,  and  two  chairs.  The  bed  was  no 
doubt  a  good  one  ;  but  the  idiot  had  taken  off  the  bedding 
and  blankets,  and  lain  down  in  his  clothes  on  the  straw 
mattress.  It  was  thus  that  the  magistrate  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  found  him  as  they  entered.  He  rose  at  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but,  on  seeing  the  gendarme,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and 
tried  to  hide  under  the  bed.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  promptly 
ordered  the  gendarme  to  pull  him  out  again. 

This  being  done,  the  magistrate  stepped  forward  and 
said  : — “  Don’t  be  afraid,  Cocoleu.  We  mean  you  no 
harm  ;  only  you  must  answer  our  questions.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ollect  what  happened  the  other  night  at  Valpinson  ?  ” 

Cocoleu  laughed, — an  idiot’s  laugh — but  he  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  During  a  complete  hour,  begging,  threatening,  and 
promising  by  turns,  the  magistrate  tried  in  vain  to  get  him 
to  speak,  but  not  even  the  name  of  the  Countess  de  Claud- 
ieuse  had  any  effect  on  him.  At  last,  utterly  out  of  patience, 
M.  Galpin-Daveline  exd  aimed, — “  Let  us  go.  The  wretch 
is  worse  than  a  brute.” 
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“  Was  he  any  better,”  asked  the  doctor,  “  when  he  de¬ 
nounced  M.  de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  pretended  not  to  hear ;  but  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  room,  he  said  to  the  doctor, — “  You 
know  that  I  expect  your  report  ?  ” 

“  In  forty-eight  hours  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  hand  it 
to  you,”  replied  the  practitioner,  who  mentally  added  : — 
“  And  that  report  is  going  to  give  you  some  trouble,  my 
good  man.” 

In  point  of  fact  the  report  was  already  drawn  up :  but 
the  doctor  was  of  opinion  that  the  longer  he  could  delay 
its  delivery,  the  more  chance  he  would  probably  have  of  de¬ 
feating  the  plan  of  the  prosecution. 

“  As  I  mean  to  keep  it  two  days  longer,”  he  thought  on 
his  way  home,  “  why  should  I  not  show  it  to  this  Paris  law 
yer  who  has  come  down  with  the  marchioness  ?  Nothing 
need  prevent  me,  as  far  as  I  see,  since  Galpin,  in  his  utter 
confusion,  has  forgotten  to  put  me  under  oath.” 

But  he  paused.  According  to  the  laws  of  medical  juris¬ 
prudence,  had  he  the  right,  or  not,  to  communicate  such 
a  document  to  the  prisoner’s  counsel  ?  This  question 
troubled  him  ;  for,  although  he  boasted  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  he  believed  firmly  in  professional  duty,  and 
would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than 
break  its  laws. 

However,  the  result  of  his  meditation  was,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  breakfasted,  he  put  his  report  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  by  the  side  streets  to  M.  de  Chandore’s  house.  The 
marchioness  and  the  two  aunts  were  still  at  church,  where 
they  had  thought  it  best  to  show  themselves ;  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  but  Denise,  the  baron, 
and  M.  Folgat.  The  old  gentleman  was  very  much^sur- 
prised  to  see  the  doctor.  The  latter  was  his  family  phy¬ 
sician,  it  is  true  ;  but,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  the  two 
never  saw  each  other,  their  political  opinions  being  so  very 
different. 

“  If  you  see  me  here,”  said  the  physician,  “  it  is  simply 
because,  upon  my  honour  and  my  conscience,  I  believe 
that  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  innocent.” 

Denise  would  have  liked  to  embrace  the  doctor  for  these 
words.  With  the  greatest  eagerness  she  pushed  a  large 
easy-chair  towards  him,  and  in  her  sweetest  voice,  ex 
Claimed,—'  “  Pray  sit  down,  my  dear  doctor.” 
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“Thanks,”  he  answered  curtly.  Then  turning  to  M. 
Folgat,  he  added, — “  I  am  convinced  that  M.  de  Boiscoran 
is  the  victim  of  the  Republican  opinions  which  he  has  so 
boldly  professed  ;  for,  baron,  your  future  son-in-law  is  a 
Republican.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  made  no  reply.  If  they  had  come 
and  told  him  that  Jacques  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  he  would  not  have  been  any  more  moved.  Denise 
loved  Jacques.  That  was  enough  for  him. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  doctor,  “I  am  a  Radical,  I, 
M.— ” 

“  Folgat,”  said  the  young  lawyer. 

“  Yes  M.  Folgat,  I  am  a  Radical ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
defend  a  man  whose  political  opinions  so  closely  resem¬ 
ble  mine.  '  I  come,  therefore,  to  show  you  my  medical  re¬ 
port,  to  see  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  it  in  your  defence 
of  M.  de  Boiscoran,  or  suggest  to  me  any  ideas.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “  That  is  a  very 
valuable  service.” 

“  But  let  us  understand  each  other,”  said  the  physician 
earnestly.  “  If  I  speak  of  listening  to  your  suggestions,  1 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  based  upon  facts.  If  I 
had  a  son,  and  he  were  to  die  on  the  scaffold,  I  would  not 
use  the  slightest  falsehood  to  save  him.” 

He  had,  meanwhile,  drawn  the  report  from  his  coat 
pocket,  and  now  placed  it  on  the  table  with  these  words, 
— “  I  shall  call  for  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  can  think  it  over.  I  should  like,  however, 
to  point  out  to  you  the  main  point,  the  culminating  point, 
if  I  may  say  so.” 

The  doctor  spoke  with  much  hesitation,  and  looked  fix¬ 
edly  at  Denise,  as  if  to  make  her  understand  that  he  would 
like  her  to  leave  the  room.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  take 
the  hint,  he  added, — “A  medical  and  legal  discussion 
would  hardly  interest  the  young  lady.” 

“  Why,  sir,  why,  should  I  not  be  deeply,  passionately  in¬ 
terested  in  anything  that  regards  the  man  who  is  to  be 
my  husband  ?  ” 

“  Because  ladies  are  generally  very  sensitive,”  said  the 
doctor  uncivilly. 

“Don’t  think  so,  doctor.  For  Jacques’s  sake,  I  promise 
you  I  will  show  quite  masculine  energy.” 
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The  doctor  knew  Denise  well  enough  to  see  she  did  not 
mean  to  go ;  accordingly  he  growled, — “  As  you  will.” 

Then,  turning  again  to  M.  Folgat,  he  said, — “  You  know 
there  were  two  shots  fired  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse. 
One,  which  hit  him  in  the  side,  nearly  missed  him  j  the 
other,  which  struck  his  shoulder  and  his  neck,  was  well 
aimed.” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  the  advocate. 

“  The  difference  in  the  effect  shows  that  the  two  shots 
were  fired  from  different  distances,  the  second  much  nearer 
than  the  first.” 

“  I  know,  I  know !  ” 

“  Excuse  me.  If  I  refer  to  these  details,  it  is  because 
they  are  important.  When  I  was  sent  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  come  and  see  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  I  at 
once  set  to  work  extracting  the  particles  of  lead  that  had 
lodged  in  the  flesh.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline  arrived.  I  expected  he  would  ask  me  to 
show  him  the  shot :  but  no,  he  did  not  think  of  it ;  he  was 
too  full  of  his  own  ideas.  He  thought  only  of  the  culprit 
— of  his  culprit.  I  did  not  recall  to  him  the  A  B  C  of  his 
profession ;  that  was  none  of  my  business.  The  physician 
has  to  obey  the  directions  of  justice,  but  not  to  anticipate 
them.” 

“Well,  then?” 

“  Then  M.  Galpin  went  off  to  Boiscoran,  and  I  completed 
my  work.  I  extracted  fifty-seven  shot  from  the  count’s 
wound  in  the  side,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  from  the 
wound  on  the  shoulder  and  the  neck ;  and,  when  I  had 
done  that,  do  you  know  what  I  found  out  ?  ” 

He  paused,  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words ;  and 
everybody’s  attention  seeming  fully  roused,  he  added, — “  I 
found  out  that  the  shot  in  the  two  wounds  was  not 
alike.” 

M.  de  Chandore  and  M.  Folgat  gave  vent  simultaneously 
to  exclamations  of  surprise. 

“  The  shot  that  was  first  fired,”  resumed  Dr.  Seignebos, 
“  and  which  has  touched  the  side,  is  the  very  smallest-sized 
‘  dust.’  That  in  the  shoulder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
large-sized;  such  as  I  think  is  used  in  shooting  hares. 
However,  I  have  some  samples.” 

And  with  these  words  he  opened  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
in  which  were  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  lead,  stained  with 
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coagulated  blood,  and  showing  at  once  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  size.  M.  Folgat  looked  puzzled.  “Could 
there  have  been  two  murderers  ?  ”  he  asked  half  aloud. 

“  I  rather  think,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  “  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  had,  like  many  sportsmen,  one  barrel  ready  for  birds, 
and  another  for  hares  or  rabbits.” 

“At  all  events, this  fact  puts  all  premeditation  out  of 
question.  A  man  does  not  load  his  gun  with  small-shot  in 
order  to  commit  murder.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  thought  he  had  said  enough,  and  rose  to 
take  his  leave. 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  Denise  and  M.  de  Chandore,  as  soon  as 
they  had  heard  the  street-door  close  behind  him. 

“  Before  giving  an  opinion,”  replied  M.  Folgat  cautiously, 
“  I  must  study  this  estimable  doctor’s  report.” 

Unfortunately,  the  report  contained  nothing  that  the 
doctor  had  not  mentioned.  In  vain  did  the  young  advo¬ 
cate  try  all  the  afternoon  to  find  something  in  it  that  might 
be  useful  for  the  defence.  There  were  arguments  in  it, 
to  be  sure,  which  might  be  very  valuable  when  the  trial 
came  on,  but  nothing  that  could  be  used  to  induce  the  pros¬ 
ecution  to  give  up  the  case.  The  whole  household,  there¬ 
fore,  wer6  cruelly  disappointed  and  dejected,  when,  about 
five  o’clock,  old  Anthony  arrived  from  Boiscoran,  looking 
very  sad. 

“  I  have  been  relieved  of  my  duties,”  he  said.  “  At  two 
o’clock,  M.  Galpin-Daveline  came  to  take  off  the  seals. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  clerk,  Mechinet,  and  brought 
M.  Jacques  with  him,  and  guarded  by  two  gendarmes  in 
civilian’s  clothes.  When  the  room  was  opened,  that  un¬ 
lucky  man  Galpin  asked  M.  Jacques  if  those  were  the 
clothes  which  he  wore  the  night  of  the  fire,  his  boots,  his 
gun,  and  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed  his  hands. 
When  he  had  acknowledged  everything,  the  water  was 
carefully  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  they  sealed,  and 
handed  to  one  of  the  gendarmes.  Then  they  put  master’s 
clothes  in  a  large  trunk,  together  with  his  gun,  several  par¬ 
cels  of  cartridges  and  some  other  articles,  w'hich  the  magis¬ 
trate  said  were  needed  for  the  trial.  The  trunk  was  sealed 
like  the  bottle,  and  put  on  to  the  box  of  the  carriage  ;  and 
then  Galpin  went  off,  and  told  ine  I  was  free.” 

“And  Jacques,”  asked  Denise  eagerly — “how  did  he 
look?” 
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“  Master,  madame,  laughed  contemptuously.” 

“  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

u  Oh,  no,  sir !  M.  Galpin  would  not  allow  me.” 

“  And  did  you  have  time  to  look  at  the  gun  ?  ” 

*'  I  could  but  just  glance  at  the  cock.” 

“  And  what  did  you  see  ?  ” 

The  brow  of  the  old  servant  grew  still  darker,  as  he  rc« 
plied  sadly, — “  I  saw  that  I  had  done  well  to  keep  silent. 
The  lock  is  black.  Master  must  have  used  his  gun  since 
I  cleaned  it.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  and  M.  Folgat  exchanged  looks  of 
distress.  One  more  hope  was  lost. 

“  Now,”  said  the  young  lawyer,  “  tell  me  how  M.  de 
Boiscoran  usually  charged  his  gun.” 

“  He  used  cartridges,  sir,  of  course.  They  sent  him,  I 
think,  two  thousand  with  the  gun, — some  ball  cartridges, 
some  charged  with  large  shot,  and  others  with  shot  of 
every  size.  At  this  season,  when  shooting  is  prohibited, 
master  could  shoot  nothing  but  rabbits,  or  birds  of  passage 
in  the  marshes  ;  so  he  always  loaded  one  barrel  with  toler¬ 
ably  large  shot,  and  the  other  with  small-shot.” 

At  this  point  Anthony  stopped  suddenly  short,  shocked 
at  the  impression  which  his  statement  seemed  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

“  That  is  terrible  J  ”  cried  Denise,  “  everything  is  against 
us !  ” 

M.  Folgat  did  not  give  her  time  to  say  anything  more. 
“  My  dear  Anthony,”  he  asked,  “  did  M.  Galpin  take  all 
your  master’s  cartridges  away  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.” 

“  Well,  you  must  instantly  go  back  to  Boiscoran,  and 
bring  me  three  or  four  cartridges  of  each  number.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “  I’ll  be  back  in  a  short 
time.”  He  started  immediately ;  and  such  was  his  diligence 
that  he  reappeared  at  seven  o’clock,  just  as  the  family  was 
finishing  dinner. 

M.  de  Chandore  and  M.  Folgat  had  soon  opened  several 
of  the  cartridges  contained  in  a  large  package  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  table ;  and,  after  a  few  failures,  they 
found  two  numbers  of  shot  which  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  samples  left  by  the  doctor. 

“  There  is  an  incomprehensible  fatality  in  all  this,”  said 
the  old  gentleman  in  an  undertone. 
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The  young  lawyer,  also,  looked  discouraged.  “It  is 
madness,”  he  said,  “  to  try  and  establish  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
innocence  without  having  first  communicated  with  him.” 

“  And  if  you  could  do  so  to-morrow  ?  ”  asked  Denise. 

“  Then,  mademoiselle,  he  might  give  us  the  key  to  this 
mystery  which  we  are  in  vain  trying  to  solve ;  or,  at  least, 
he  might  tell  us  the  way  to  find  it  all  out.  But  that  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  kept  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  M.  Galpin  will  pre¬ 
vent  all  communication  with  his  prisoner.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  said  the  young  girl.  And  immediately 
drawing  M.  de  Chandore  aside  into  one  of  the  little  card- 
rooms  adjoining  the  salon,  she  asked  him, — “  Grandpapa, 
am  I  rich  ?  ” 

Never  in  her  life  before  had  such  a  question  entered  het 
head,  and  she  was  to  a  certain  extent  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money. 

“  Yes,  you  are  rich,  my  child,”  replied  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  How  much  have  I  ?  ” 

“  You  have  in  your  own  right,  coming  to  you  from  your 
father  and  mother,  twenty-six  thousand  francs  a  year,  or  a 
capital  of  about  eight  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

"  And  is  that  a  good  deal  ?  ” 

“  It  is  so  much,  that  you  are  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
of  the  district;  but  you  have,  besides,  considerable  expecta¬ 
tions.” 

Denise  was  so  preoccupied,  that  she  did  not  appear  to 
notice.  She  went  on  asking, — “  What  do  they  mean  here, 
when  they  speak  of  being  well  off?” 

"That  depends,  my  child.  If  you  will  tell  me — ■” 

She  interrupted  him,  stamping  her  foot  impatiently'. 
"Nothing.  Please  answer  me  !  ” 

“  Well,  in  our  little  town,  an  income  of  from  four  to  eight 
thousand  francs  makes  anybody  very  well  off.” 

“  Let  us  say  six  thousand.” 

“  Well,  six  thousand  would  make  a  man  very  comforta¬ 
ble.” 

“  And  what  capital  would  produce  such  an  income  ?  ” 

"  At  five  per  cent,  it  would  take  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs.” 

"That  is  to  say,  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  my  for¬ 
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“  Exactly.” 

“  Never  mind.  I  presume  it  is  a  large  sum,  and  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  for  you,  grandpa,  to  get  it  together  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning  ?  ” 

“  Naturally  it  would,  still  I  have  by  me  as  much  as  this 
in  railway  bonds,  which  are  just  as  good  as  current 
money.” 

“  Ah,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  if  I  gave  anybody  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  in  those  bonds  it  would 
be  just  the  same  to  him  as  if  I  gave  him  that  sum  in  bank 
notes  ?  ” 

“  Just  so.”. 

Denise  smiled.  She  thought  she  saw  light.  “  If  that  is 
so,”  she  continued.  “  I  must  ask  you,  grandpa,  to  give  me 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  in  railway  bonds.” 

The  old  gentleman  started.  “  You  are  joking,”  he  said. 
“  What  do  you  want  with  so  much  money  ?  You  are  surely 
joking.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,”  re¬ 
plied  'Denise  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken.  “  I  beseech  you,  grandpa,  if  you  love  me,  give  me 
these  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  this  evening. 
You  hesitate  ?  O  my  God  !  You  may  kill  me  if  you  re¬ 
fuse.” 

M.  de  Chandore  hesitated  no  longer.  “  Since  you  so 
anxiously  desire  it,”  he  said,  “  I  am  going  up  stairs  to  fetch 
them.” 

Denise  clapped  her  hands  with  joy.  “  That’s  right,” 
cried  she.  “  Make  haste  and  dress ;  for  I  have  to  go  puf, 
and  you  must  go  with  me.  Then  returning  to  fier  aupts 
and  the  marchioness,  she  said,  “  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me, 
if  I  leave  you  ;  but  I  must  go  out.” 

“  At  this  hour  ?  ”  cried  Aunt  Elizabeth.  “  Where  ari 
you  going  ?  ” 

“To  my  dressmakers,  the  Demoiselles  Mechinet.  I 
want  a  dress.” 

“  Gpod  heavens  I  ”  cried  Aunt  Adelaide,  “  the  child  is 
losing  her  mind !  ” 

“  I  assure  you  I  am  not,  aunt.” 

“  Then  let  me  go  with  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  no.  I  shall  go  alone  \  that  is  to  say,  merely 
with  dear  grandpapa.” 

At  that  monent  M.  de  Chandore  returned,  his  pockets 
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full  of  bonds,  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  cane  in  his  hand, 
Denise  instantly  carried  him  off,  exclaiming, — “  Come  quick, 
dear  grandpapa,  we  must  make  haste.” 


VII. 

Although  M.  dcChandore  literally  worshipped  his  grantl 
child  on  bended  knees,  although  he  had  transferred  to  her, 
— the  sole  survivor  of  his  once  large  family, — all  his  hopes, 
all  his  affections,  still  it  was  not  without  some  scruples  that 
he  had  gone  upstairs  to  take  so  large  an  amount  of  securi¬ 
ties  from  his  strong  box.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they 
were  outside  the  house,  he  exclaimed, — “  Now  we  are  alone, 
my  dear  child,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
all  this  money  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  secret,”  replied  Denise. 

“  And  you  have  not  confidence  enough  in  your  old  grand¬ 
father  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  darling  ?  ” 

He  stopped  a  moment ;  but  she  urged  him  onward,  say¬ 
ing, — “  You  shall  know  everything,  and  in  less  than  ah  hour. 
But,  oh  !  you  mustn’t  be  angry,  grandpa.  I  have  a  plan, 
is  no  doubt  very  foolish.  If  I  told  you,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  stop  me ;  and  if  you  succeeded,  and  then  something 
happened  to  Jacques,  I  should  not  survive  the  misery. 
And  consider  what  you  yourself  would  feel,  if  you  were  to 
think  afterwards,  ‘  If  I  had  only  let  her  have  her  way !  ’  ” 

“  Denise,  you  are  cruel  !  ” 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  didn’t  induce  me  to  aban¬ 
don  my  project,  you  would  certainly  take  away  all  my 
courage  ;  and  I  need  it  all,  I  tell  you,  grandpa,  for  what 
I  am  going  to  risk.” 

“  You  see,  my  dear  child,  and  you  must  pardon  me  for 
repeating  it  once  more,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs  is  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  and  clever  people  who  work  hard,  and  deny  them¬ 
selves  everything  a  whole  life  long,  without  putting  by  as 
much.” 

“  Ah,  so  much  the  better  !  ”  cried  Denise.  “  So  much 
the  better.  I  do  hope  there  will  be  enough,  so  as  to  meet 
with  no  refusal !  ” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  began  to  comprehend.  “  Aftei 
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all,”  he  said,  “  you  have  not  told  me  where  we  are  eo» 
ing” 

“  To  my  dressmakers.” 

“  To  the  Demoiselles  Mechinet  ?  * 

“Yes” 

M.  de  Chandore  was  sure  now.  “  We  shall  not  find 
them  at  home,”  he  said.  “  To-day  is  Sunday,  and  they 
are  no  doubt  at  church.” 

“  We  shall  find  them,  grandpa ;  for  they  always  take  tea 
at  half-past  seven  with  their  brother,  the  examining  mag¬ 
istrate’s  clerk.  But  we  must  make  haste.” 

The  old  gentleman  did  make  haste,  but  it  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Rampe  to  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf, 
where  the  sisters  Mechinet  lived,  in  a  house  of  their  own 
if  you  please, — a  house  which  was  intended  to  be  the  de¬ 
light  of  their  days,  but  which  had  become  the  terror  of 
their  nights.  They  had  bought  this  house  the  year  before 
the  Franco-German  war,  acting  upon  their  brother’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  going  halves  with  him  in  the  purchase,  which 
represented  a  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  francs.  It 
seemed  such  a  capital  bargain,  the  basement  and  first  floor 
being  rented  at  a  high  figure  by  the  leading  grocer  of  the 
town,  that  the  sisters  did  not  hesitate  about  paying  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  in  hard  cash,  and  binding 
themselves  to  pay  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instal¬ 
ments.  Everything  went  well  enough  during  the  first  year, 
but  then  came  the  war  and  its  disastrous  consequences. 
Both  the  brother’s  and  the  sisters’  income  was  much  re¬ 
duced,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  excessive  economy  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  timely  loan  that  they  managed  to  pay 
the  second  instalment.  However,  peace  had  now  re¬ 
turned,  and  as  the  brother  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
men  in  the  town,  and  as  his  sisters  were  patronised  by  all 
the  aristocracy  of  the  district,  it  seemed  probable  that, 
after  a  little  delay,  they  would  manage  to  get  over  their 
difficulties. 

“  Grandpapa,  they  are  at  home,”  said  Denise,  as  she  and 
M.  de  Chandore  reached  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf. 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure,  for  I  see  lights  in  their  windows.” 

M.  de  Chandore  stopped.  “  What  am  I  to  do  next  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  You  must  give  me  the  bonds,  grandpa,  and  wait  fof 
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me  here,  walking  up  and  down,  whilst  I  go  up  to  the 
Demoiselles  Mechinet.  I  would  ask  you  to  come  up  too, 
but  they  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  you.  Moreover,  if 
my  enterprise  does  not  succeed,  coming  merely  from  a 
girl  it  could  not  have  any  after  consequences.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  last  doubts  had  now  vanished. 
“  You  won’t  succeed,  my  poor  child,”  he  said. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  she  replied,  checking  her  tears  with 
difficulty,  “  why  do  you  discourage  me  ?  ” 

M.  de  Chandore  made  no  rejoinder.  Suppressing  a 
sigh,  he  pulled  the  papers  out  of  his  pockets,  and  helped 
Denise  to  cram  them,  as  well  as  she  could,  into  a  little  bag 
she  carried  in  her  hand.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  she 
bid  her  grandfather  good-bye,  adding  that  she  should  soon 
have  done  ;  and  then  with  a  lightsome  step  she  crossed  the 
street,  and  entered  the  abode  of  the  Demoiselles  Mechinet. 
The  old  ladies  and  their  brother  were  just  finishing  their 
supper,  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  pork  and  a  light 
salad,  with  an  abundance  of  vinegar.  At  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore,  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  they  all  started  up. 

“  You,  mademoiselle,”  cried  the  elder  of  the  two, — 
“  you !  ” 

Denise  understood  perfectly  well  the  meaning  of  that 
simple  “  you.”  Combined  with  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  it  plainly  signified,  “  What  ?  your  be¬ 
trothed  is  charged  with  an  abominable  crime  ;  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  against  him  ;  he  is  in  jail,  in  close 
confinement ;  everybody  says  he  will  be  tried  at  the  assizes, 
and  he  will  be  condemned — and  you  are  here  ?  ” 

Still  Denise  did  not  cease  smiling.  “  Yes,”  she  replied, 
“  it  is  I.  I  must  have  two  dresses  for  next  week ;  and  I 
came  to  ask  you  to  show  me  some  patterns.” 

The  Demoiselles  Mechinet,  always  acting  upon  their 
brother’s  advice,  had  made  an  arrangement  with  a  large 
house  at  Bordeaux,  to  receive  samples  of  goods,  being 
allowed  a  discount  on  whatever  they  sold. 

“  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,”  said  the  elder  sister. 
“  Just  allow  me  to  light  a  lamp.  It  is  almost  dark/ 
While  she  was  wiping  the  glass,  and  trimming  the  wick,  she 
asked  her  brother, — “  Are  you  not  going  to  the  Orphean 
meeting  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-night,”  he  replied. 
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“  Are  you  hot  expected  there  ?  ” 

u  No  :  I  sent  word  I  could  not  come.  I  have  two  plates 
to  lithograph  for  the  printer,  and  some  urgent  copying  to 
do  for  the  court.” 

While  speaking,  Mechinet  had  folded  up  his  napkin,  and 
lighted  a  candle.  “  Good  night !  ”  he  said  to  his  sisters. 
“  I  shan’t  see  you  again  this  evening,”  and  then  bowing 
deeply  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore,  ’  he  left  the  room, 
candle  in  hand. 

“  Where  is  your  brother  going  ?  ”  asked  Denise  ea¬ 
gerly. 

“  To  his  room,  mademoiselle,  just  opposite,  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  stair-case.” 

Denis  coloured  as  red  as  fire.  Was  she  to  let  her  op¬ 
portunity  slip, — an  opportunity  such  as  she  had  never  dared 
to  hope  for  ?  Summoning  up  all  her  courage,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  : — “  But,  now,  I  think  of  it,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  to  your  brother,  my  dear  demoiselles.  Wait  for  me 
a  moment,  I  shall  be  back  very  soon.  So  saying,  Denise 
rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  the  stupefied  dressmakers 
gazing  after  her  with  open  mouths,  and  asking  themselves 
if  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  was  not  bereft  of  her 
reason. 

The  clerk  was  still  on  the  landing,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  the  key  of  his  room.  “  I  wTant  to  speak  to  you 
instantly,”  said  Denise  to  him. 

Mechinet  was  so  utterly  amazed,  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  He  made  a  movement  as  if  desirous  of  returning 
to  his  sisters,  but  Denise  stopped  him,  saying,  “  No.  in  your 
room.  We  must  not  be  overheard.  Open  the  door,  sir, 
please.  Open,  somebody  might  come.” 

The  fact  was,  he  was  so  completely  upset  that  it  took 
him  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  key  in  the  keyhole;  At  last, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  he  moved  aside  to  let  Denise 
pass  first,  but  she  declined  to  do  so,  exclaiming  :—il  No,  go 
in.” 

He  obeyed.  She  followed  him,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was 
in  the  room,  she  shut  the  door  again,  even  fastening  a 
little  bolt,  which  she  had  noticed.  Mechinet,  the  clerk, 
was  famous  in  Sauveterre  for  his  coolness.  Denise,  6n  the 
other  hand,  was  timidity  personified,  and  blushed  for  the 
smallest  trifle.  At  this  moment,  however,  it  was  certainly 
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pot  she  wjio  was  embarrassed.  “  Sit  down,  M.  Mechinet,” 
she  said,  “  and  listen  to  me.” 

Ife  put  his  candlestick  on  the  table,  and  sat  down. 

“  You  know  me,  don’t  you  ?  ”  asked  Denise. 

“  Certainly  I  do,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Ypp  have  surely  heard  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  M. 
de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

The  clerk  started  up  as  if  he  had  been  moved  by  a  spring, 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  cried : — “Ah,  what 
a  fool  I  was  !  Now  I  see  !  ” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right,”  replied  the  girl.  u  I  come  to  talk 
to  you  about  M.  dp  Ifoiscpran,  my  betrothed,  my  hus¬ 
band.” 

She  paused ;  and  for  minute  Mechinet  and  Denise  re¬ 
mained  there  face  to  face  silent  and  motionless,  looking  at 
eqch  other,  he  asking  himself  what  she  could  want  of  him. 
apd  she  trying  to  guess  how  far  she  might  venture. 

Yoit  can  no  doubt  imagine,  M.  Mechinet,  what  I  have 
suffered,  since  M.  de  Boiscoran  has  been  sent  to  prison 
charged  vyith  the  worst  of  crimes  !  ” 

“  Oh,  surely  I  do  !  ”  replied  Mechinet.  And  carried 
away  by  his  emotion,  he  added,  “  But  I  cqn  assure  you, 
madempi^eile,  that  I,  who  have  been  present  qf  all  the  ex- 
mninMipns,  and  who  hqvp  no  small  experience  in  criminal 
matters,— that  I  believe  M.  dp  Boiscoran  innocent.  I  know 
M.  Galpin-f!)aveline  does  not  think  so,  nor  M.  Daubigeon. 
nor  a.ny  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  the  town ;  but, 
nevertheless,  that  is  my  conviction.  You  see,  I  was  there 
when  tf^ey  fell  upon  IVf.  de  Boiscoran,  asleep  in  fiis  bed. 
Well,  tfie  very  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  cried  out,  ■  Qh,  my 
dear  Galpin  !  ’  told  me  the  man  was  not  guilty.” 

“  Oh,  sir,”  stammered  Denise,  “  thanks,  thanks  !  ” 

“There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  fpr,  mademoiselle;  for 
tipie  has  only  confirmed  my  conviction.  As  if  a  guilty  man 
ever  bqye  hirp^elf  as  M.  de  Bpiscoran  dpes  !  Yop  ought 
to  have  seen  him  just  now,  when  we  went  to  rpmove  the 
seals,  calm,  dignified,  answering  coldly  all  the  questions  that 
were  asked.  I  could  not  help  telling  M.  Galpin-Daveline 
what  I  thqnghf,  ffe  said  I  was  a  fool.  Well,  I  maintain 
the  contrary.  The  more  I  see  of  M.  dp  J3oisporqn,  thp 
mere  he  gives  pm  t^e  impression  that  he  fms  9nly  a  word 
to  spy  to  plear  up  the  whole  matter.” 

Denise  listened  with  such  absorbing  interest,  that  she 
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well-nigh  forgot  the  object  of  her  visit.  “  Then  M.  de  Boi* 
coran  is  not  much  overcome  ?  ”  she  eventually  asked. 

“  I  should  lie  if  I  said  he  did  not  look  sad,  mademo> 
selle,”  was  the  reply.  “  But  he  is  not  overcome.  After 
the  first  astonishment,  his  presence  of  mind  returned  ;  and 
since  then  M.  Galpin  has  vainly  tried  all  his  ingenuity  and 
cleverness — ” 

Here  Mechinet  suddenly  paused,  as  a  drunken  man  re¬ 
covering  his  consciousness  for  a  moment  on  becoming  aware 
that  he  had  said  too  much  in  his  cups  might  have  done. 
“  Great  God  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  am  I  talking  about  ? 
For  heaven’s  sake,  madame,  do  not  let  anybody  know  what 
my  respectful  sympathy  led  me  to  tell  you  just  now.” 

Denise  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  now  arrived. 
“  If  you  knew  me  better,  sir,”  said  she,  “  you  would  know 
that  you  can  rely  upon  my  discretion.  You  need  not  regret 
having  given  me  some  little  comfort  in  my  great  sorrow. 
You  need  not ;  for — ”  Her  voice  nearly  failed  her,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  great  effort  she  could  add, — “  For  I  come 
to  ask  you  to  do  even  more  than  that  for  me,  oh,  yes,  much 
more.” 

Mechinet  had  turned  painfully  pale.  “  Not  another  word, 
mademoiselle,”  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  “  your  hope  is  in 
itself  an  insult.  You  ought  surely  to  know  that  by  my  pro¬ 
fession,  as  well  as  by  my  oath,  I  am  bound  to  be  as  silent 
as  the  veiy  cells  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined.  If 
I,  the  clerk,  were  to  betray  the  secret  of  a  criminal  prose¬ 
cution — ” 

Denise  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf ;  but  her  mind  re¬ 
mained  clear  and  decided.  “  You  would  rather  let  an  in¬ 
nocent  man  perish,”  she  said. 

“  Mademoiselle !  ” 

“  You  would  let  an  innocent  man  be  condemned  although 
you  might  know  he  was  the  victim  of  a  mistake  ?  You 
would  say  to  yourself,  ‘  It  is  unlucky ;  but  I  have  sworn 
not  to  speak  ’  ?  And  with  a  quiet  conscience  you  would 
see  him  mount  the  scaffold  ?  No,  I  cannot  believe  it  1 
No5  that  cannot  be  true  !  ” 

“  I  told  you,  mademoiselle,  I  ao  not  believe  M.  de  Bois- 
coran  to  be  guilty.” 

“  And  you  refuse  to  assist  me  in  establishing  his  inno¬ 
cence  ?  O  God !  what  ideas  men  form  of  their  duty ! 
How  can  I  move  you  ?  how  can  I  convince  you  ?  Must  I 
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remind  you  of  the  torture  endured  by  this  man  whom  they 
charge  with  being  an  assassin  ?  Must  I  tell  you  what  hor¬ 
rible  anguish  we  suffer,  we,  his  friends,  his  relatives, — how 
his  mother  weeps,  how  I  weep,  I,  his  promised  wife  !  We 
know  he  is  innocent :  and  yet  we  cannot  establish  his  inno- 
cence  for  want  of  a  friend  !  ” 

The  clerk  had  never  heard  such  burning  words  in  all  his 
life.  He  was  moved  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  At  last  in 
trembling  tones  he  asked  Denise  what  she  wanted  him  to 
do. 

“  Oh  !  very  little,  sir,  very  little, — just  to  send  M.  de  Bois- 
cofan  ten  lines,  and  to  bring  us  his  reply.” 

The  boldness  of  the  request  seemed  to  stun  the  clerk. 
“  Never  !  ”  he  replied. 

“  You  will  not  have  pity  ?  ” 

“  I  should  forfeit  my  honour.” 

“  And,  if  you  let  an  innocent  man  be  condemned,  what 
would  that  be  ?  ” 

Mechinet’s  anguish  of  mind  was  evident.  Amazed,  over* 
come,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  what  to  do.  At  last, 
however,  he  thought  of  a  reason  for  refusing  :  “  And  if  I 
were  fou’  id  out  ?  ”  he  stammered.  “  I  should  lose  my  place, 
ruin  my  sisters,  distroy  my  career  for  ’ife.” 

With  trembling  hands,  Denise  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
bonds  her  grandfather  had  given  her,  and  threw  them  in  a 
heap  on  the  table.  “  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs,”  she  began. 

The  clerk  drew  back  frightened.  “  Money  !  ”  he  cried. 
“  You  offer  me  money  !  ” 

“  Oh  don’t  be  offended  !  ”  began  the  girl  again,  in  a  voice 
that  would  have  moved  a  stone.  “  How  could  I  want  to 
offend  you,  when  I  ask  of  you  more  than  my  life  ?  There 
are  services  which  can  never  be  paid.  But,  if  the  enemies 
of  M.  de  Boiscoran  should  find  out  that  you  have  aided  us, 
their  rage  might  turn  against  you.” 

Instinctively  the  clerk  unloosened  his  cravat.  The  strug¬ 
gle  going  on  within  him  was,  no  doubt,  terrible.  “  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  1  ”  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Is  it  not  enough  ?  ”  asked  the  young  girl.  “  Yes,  you 
are  right :  it  is  very  little.  But  I  have  as  much  again  for 
you,  twice  as  much !  ” 

With  troubled  eyes,  Mechinet  approached  the  table: 
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and  convulsively  handling  the  pile  pf  papers,  he  repeated, 
“  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs !  six  thousand 
francs  a  year !  v 

“  No,  double  that:  amount  I  ”  answered  Denise,  u  and, 
moreover,  our  gratitude,  our  devoted  friendship,  pll  tffe 
influence  of  the  two  families  of  Boiscoran  and  Chandore ; 
in  a  word,  fortune,  position,  respect.” 

But  by  this  time,  thanks  to  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  the 
clerk  had  recovered  his  sejf-cpntrpi.  “No  more,  made¬ 
moiselle,  say  no  more  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  And  with  a  de¬ 
termined,  though  still  trembling  voice,  he  pontinupd,  “  Take 
your  money  back  again,  mademoiselle.  If  I  were  to  do 
what  you  want  me  to  dp,  if  I  were  to  betray  rpy  duty  for 
money,  I  should  be  the  basest  of  men.  If,  pn  the  other 
hand,  I  am  actuated  only  by  a  sjncprp  cpnyicppn  and  an 
interest  in  the  truth,  I  may  he  looked  uppn  as  p  fpol ;  but 
I  shall  always  be  worthy  of  hpnest  paep’s  estepm.  Take 
back  that  fortune  which  has  made  my  conscience  waver 
for  a  moment.  I  will  do  what  ypu  ask,  but  for  nothing.” 

If  Grandpapa  Chandore  was  getting  tired  of  walking  up 
and  down  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf,  Mechinet’s  sisters 
found  time  pass  still  more  slowly  ip  their  work-room. 
Denise’s  visit  and  her  mysterious  planner  had  aroused  all 
their  feminine  curiosity,  and  at  length,  unable  to  >vpit  any 
longer,  they  ventured  put  pp  to  the  lapdipg  and  knocked 
at  the  clerk’s  door. 

“  Ah,  leave  me  alone  !  ”  cried  bfechlnet,  angry  at  belpg 
thus  interrupted.  But  after  a  moipent’s  reflection  he 
partially  opened  the  door,  and  added  in  a  gepfle  tone  -. 
“  Go  back  to  your  room,  niy  dear  sisters,  and>  if  ypp  wish 
to  spare  me  a  very  serious  embarrasspipnt,  pevef  tell  any¬ 
body  that  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  has  been  here  talk¬ 
ing  with  me.N 

Trained  to  obey,  the  two  sisters  quickly  retreated,  not, 
however,  without  casting  an  astonished  look  at  ttye  pile  of 
bonds  which  Denise  bad  thrown  upon  the  table.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Chandore  had  meanwhile  sunk  pn  to  a  chair, 
and  was  crying  bitterly.  The  clerk  shut  the  door  again 
and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then,  having  overcopie 
his  own  emotion,  be  proceeded  to  discuss  r)epi$e’s  appli¬ 
cation  with  relative  calm,  jfe  expatiated  pn  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  takeq  ydffl 
of  preventing  any  communication  ^ith  hj§  pfi^onpr  ;  and 
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despite  Mddeihoi^elle  Be  Chandbre’S  renewed  appeals  it 
was  evident  that  Mechinet  wds  in  great  perplexity: 

“  I  really  don’t  see,”  he  said,  “  how  I  am  to  let  M.  de 
Bbiscoran  have  yoht  ribte  ?  If  he  knew  bf  its  chirring  be¬ 
forehand,  the  matter  would  be  tolerably  easy:  But  he  is 
unpirepiared.  And  then  he  is  just  as  srispicioiis  as  M.  Gal- 
pin.  He  is  always  dfraid  lest  a  trap  iS  being  prepared 
for  him.  if  I  make  him  a  sign,  I  fear  he  Will  not  under¬ 
stand  me ;  and,  if  I  make  him.  a  sign,  may  not  M.  Galpin 
see  it  ?  That  man  is  lynx-eyed;” , 

“  Are  you  never  alone  with  M.  dfe  Boiscorari  ?  ”  asked 
Denise. 

“  Never  for  ap  instant,  mademoiselle.  I  only  go  iti  and 
come  oiit  with  the  magistrate.  Ifbii  will  say,  perhaps*  that 
in  leaving,  as  I  am  behind,  I  might  cleverly  drop  the  note. 
But,  Men  we  leave,  the  jailef  is  there;  and  he  has  good 
eyes.  Besides,  i  should  have  to  feat  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
own  suspicions.  If  he  saw  a  lfetter  coming  to  him  in  that 
way,  from  me,  he  is  quite  capable  of  handing  it  at  once  to 
M.  Galpin.” 

After  a  moment’s  meditation,  Mechinet  continued,— 
“  Tpe  safest  way  would  probably  be  to  win  the  confidence 
of  M.  Blangiri,  the  jail-keeper,  of  that  of  the  prisorief  who 
waits  on  M.  de  Boiscoran,  arid  watches  him.” 

“  Frumence  !  ”  exclaimed  Denise. 

u  Wfiat !  ”  asked  the  clerk  with  evident  siitpfise.  You 
know  his  riairie  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  Bldrigin  mentioned  him  to  fxie  the  day  when 
I  went  With  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  rnothbf  to  the  jail;  not 
knowing  what  was  rhbant  by  *  solitary  confinement.’  ” 

“  That  step  was  a  great  mistake,”  said  Mechinet.  I 
now  understand  a  great  deal  of  M.  Galpin-Daveline’s 
anxiety ;  he  fancies  you  waht  to  rob  him  of  his  prisoner. 
Still  never  mind !  I’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  Write  your 
letter,  thaderiioiselle,  here  are  peris  and  irik.” 

Without  a  word,  Denise  sat  down  at  Mechinet’s  table ; 
but  at  thb  moment  she  was  putting  her  pen  tb  paper;  She 
asked, — 11  Has  M.  de  Bbiscoran  any  books  in  his  prisori  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madetncHselle.  At  his  request  M.  Gdlpiri-DaVe* 
line  obtained  for  him  some  books  of  travels*  together  With 
Soriib  of  Cooper’s  nri/els.” 

Denise  uttered  cry  of  delight.  “O  Jact[tte&!”  she 
idld;  “  hdiv  gla^  i  am  foii  Courited  upbri  me  l  ”  arid;  Wltl* 
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out  noticing  Mechinet’s  intense  surprise  at  this  remark, 
she  instantly  wrote  as  follows : — 

“  We  are  sure  of  your  innocence,  Jacques,  and  yet  we 
are  in  despair.  Your  mother  is  here,  a  Paris  lawyer,  M. 
Folgat,  who  is  devoted  to  your  interests.  What  must  we 
do  ?  Give  us  your  instructions.  You  can  reply  without 
fear,  as  you  have  our  book.  Denise.” 

“  Read  this,”  she  said  to  the  clerk,  when  she  had  finished. 
But  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  permission.  He 
folded  the  paper,  and  slipped  it  into  an  envelope,  which  he 
sealed. 

“  Oh,  you  are  very  kind  !  ”  said  the  girl,  touched  by  his 
delicacy. 

“  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle.  I  only  try  to  do  a  dishonest 
thing  in  the  most  honest  way  possible.  To-morrow,  made¬ 
moiselle,  yon  shall  have  your  answer.” 

“  I  will  call  for  it.” 

Mechinet  trembled.  “  Do  not  think  of  doing  so,”  he 
said.  “  The  good  people  of  Sauveterre  are  too  cunning 
not  to  know  that  just  now  you  have  something  more  im¬ 
portant  than  dress  to  occupy  your  mind.  Your  visits  here 
would  look  suspicious.  Leave  me  to  forward  you  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  answer.” 

While  Denise  was  writing,  the  clerk  had  made  a  parcel 
of  the  bonds.  “  Take  them  back,  mademoiselle,”  he  said. 
“  If  I  want  money  for  Blangin,  or  Frumence,  I  will  ask 
you  for  it.  And  now  you  must  go :  you  need  not  see  my 
sisters.  I  will  explain  your  visit  to  them.” 


VIII. 

“  What  can  have  happened  to  Denise,  that  she  does  not 
come  back  ?  ”  murmured  Grandpapa  Chandore,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  Place,  and  looked  for  the  twenti¬ 
eth  time  at  his  watch.  For  some  time  the  fear  of  displeas¬ 
ing  his  grandchild,  kept  him  where  she  had  told  him  to 
wait  for  her ;  but  at  last,  her  delay  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and,  crossing  the  road,  he  entered  Mechinet’s  house. 
He  was  just  putting  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  stairs, 
when  he  saw  a  light  above.  At  the  same  moment  he  dis- 
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tmguished  his  granddaughter’s  voice,  and  then  her  light 
step. 

“  At  last !  ”  he  thought.  And  swiftly,  like  a  schoolboy 
who  hears  his  teacher  coming,  and  fears  to  be  caught  in 
some  act  of  disobedience,  he  slipped  back  into  the  Place. 
Denise  was  there  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  as  she 
rained  a  shower  of  kisses  upon  the  old  gentleman’s  fur 
rowed  cheek,  exclaimed,  “  Dear  Grandpapa,  I  bring  you 
back  your  bonds !  ” 

M.  de  Chandore,  although  amazed  at  any  one  having 
the  audacity  to  resist  his  grandchild’s  entreaties,  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  failed  in  her  at¬ 
tempt.  However,  he  was  speedily  undeceived,  and  as  they 
walked  swiftly  home,  Denise  gave  him  all  the  details  of 
the  interview.  “  That  clerk  is  a  good  man,”  he  said,  “  he 
has  won  our  eternal  gratitude.”  Then  (after  a  pause,  he 
declared,  in  all  earnest,  that  he  did  not  know  which  to 
admire  most, — Denise’s  presence  of  mind,  or  Mechinet’s 
disinterestedness. 

“All  the  more  reason,”  said  Denise,  “ why  we  should 
not  add  to  the  danger  in  which  he  will  find  himself  placed. 
I  promised  him  to  tell  nobody,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my 
promise.  If  you  believe  me,  dear  grandpa,  we  had  better 
not  speak  of  it  to  anybody,  not  even  to  my  aunts.” 

“  You  might  just  as  well  declare  at  once,  little  scamp, 
that  you  want  to  save  Jacques  quite  alone,  without  any¬ 
body’s  help.” 

“  Ah,  if  I  could  but  do  that !  Unfortunately,  we  must 
take  M.  Folgat  into  our  confidence ;  for  we  cannot  do 
without  his  advice.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  The  poor  aunts,  and  even  the 
marchioness,  had  to  remain  content  with  Denise’s  not 
very  plausible  explanation  of  her  visit.  A  few  hours  after¬ 
wards,  M.  de  Chandore,  his  granddaughter,  and  M.  Folgat 
held  a  private  council  in  the  baron’s  study.  The  young 
lawyer  was  even  more  surprised  at  Denise’s  idea,  and  her 
bold  proceedings,  than  her  grandfather  had  been.  He 
would  never  have  imagined  that  she  was  capable  of  such 
a  step,  she  looked  so  timid  and  so  innocent,  and  was 
seemingly  a  mere  child.  He  was  about  to  compliment 
her  when  she  interrupted  him  eagerly,  saying, — “  There  is 
nothing  to  boast  of.  I  ran  no  risk.” 

“  A  very  substantial  risk,  mademoiselle,  I  assure  you.” 
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lt  Pshaw !  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  CHaiiddre; 

“To  bribe  an  official,”  continued  M.  Folgat,  “is  a  ver} 
gfdve  offence.  The  Criminal  Code  has  i.  cfettaiii  para¬ 
graph  No.  179,  which  punishes  the  person  who  bribes,  as 
well  as  the  person  Who  is  bribed.” 

“  Well,  so  much  the  better !  ”  cried  Denise.  “  If  pobr 
M.  MechinCt  has  to  go  to  prison,  I’ll  go  with  Kifh !  ”  And, 
without  noticing  her  grandfather’s  dissatisfied  expresSlbn, 
she  added,  turning  to  M.  Folgat, — “  After,  all,  sir,  you  Seb 
your  wishes  have  beeri  fulfilled.  We  shall  be  dblb  to 
communicate  with  M.  de  Boiscorah :  he  will  give  us  his 
instructions.” 

u  Perhaps  so,  mademoiselle.”. 

“  How  ?  Perhaps  ?  You  s&id  yoursblf— ” 

u  I  told  you,  mademoiselle;  it  Would  be  useleS§,  perhlps 
even  imprudent,  to  take  any  Steps  before  w£  khbW  the 
truth.  But  shall  we  knbw  it  ?  Do  ybii  think  that  frt-  de 
Boiscbran;  who  has  good  reasbns  for  being  siispicidtiS  bf 
everything,  will  at  once  tell  us  everything  in  h  letter  Which 
must  needs  pass  through  several  hands  before  it  can  teach 
us  ?  ” 

“  He  will  tell  us  all,  sir,  witnbht  reservbj  Without  fear, 
and  without  danger.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  I  have  taken  my  precautions.  Ybii  ivlil  S§e;” 

“  Then  we  have  only  to  Wait.” 

Alas,  yes !  They  had  to  wait,  and  that  was  what  fflBSt 
distressed  Denise.  She  hardly  slept  bhaLt  riight:  'i'he 
next  day  was  one  of  unbroken  tdririefit:  At  bach  ring  of 
the  bell  she  trembled,  and  ran  to  see  wbo  Was  at  the  tfobr. 
At  last,  toWards  five  o’clbck,  nothing  havlhg  Obihe,-  she 
exclaimed,  “  It  is  not  to  be  to-day:  I  prdy;  O  Odd  1  that 
poor  MeChiriet  has  not  been  caught.” 

And,  pethkps  in  order  to  escape  fof  a  time  the  anguish 
of  her  fears,  she  agreed  to  accompatiy  Jactpie&’s  mother 
who  had  to  pay  some  visits.  Ah,  if  she  had  blit  krioWfi ! 
She  had  hot  left  the  house  ten  minutes,  When  i.  Street-bo^ 
arrived  with  a  letter  addressed  to  her.  The  hiisklvb  Wds 
taken  to  M.  de  Chandore,  who  happehed  to  be  Walking  ih 
the  garden  With  M.  Folgat. 

**  A  letter  for  Denise  1  ”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
as  soon  as  the  servant  had  disappeared.  “  Hbfd  is  *iie 
answef  We  have  beefi  Waiting  fof !  ” 
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Hd  boldly  tore  it  open:  Alas !  it  was  useless  to  havfe 
done  so.  The  note  within  the  envelope  ran  as  follow 

“$i  :  9,  17,  19.  23,  25,  28,  3$,  iBij  io2,  129-  ±37^  £04, 

5*5—37  :  2>  3>  4,  5»  7>  8>  IO>  *3,  *4*  24,  27,  52,  54, 
ii8,  iig,  120,  200,  201,-41  :  7;  17,  21,  22*  44,  45, 

46-» 

And  So  on,  for  two  pages. 

“Look  at  this,  and  try  and  make  it  out/’ said  M.  de 
Chandore,  handing  the  letter  to  M.  Folgat; 

The  lawyer  actually  did  try;  but;  after  five  minutes’ 
useless  efforts,  he  remarked,  “I  understand  how  why 
Mademoiselle  de  Chaiidbre  premised  that  \Ve  shbuld  know 
the  truth.  M.  de  Boiscoran  and  she  have  formerly  corres¬ 
ponded  with  each  other  in  cipher.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  “Just 
think  of  these  little  girls !  ”  he  said.  “  Here  we  are 
utterly  helpless  without  her,  for  she  alone  cah  translate 
these  hieroglyphics.” 

If  Denise  had  hoped,  by  accompanying  the  iriarchibriess 
on  her  visits;  to  escape  from  the  sad  presentiments  that 
oppressed  her,  she  was  cruelly  disappointed;  for  all  the 
people  they  saw  received  then  in  the  most  gloomy  fashion, 
offering  to  condole  with  them  in  their  grief,  but  studiously 
refraining  from  uttering  a  single  word  of  hope  dr  encour¬ 
agement.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  they  all  believed 
Jacques  to  be  guilty.  To  crown  everything  a  bby  in  the 
street  exclaimed  : — “  O  mamma,  come  quick  !  Here  are 
the  murderer’s  mother  and  his  sweetheart !  ” 

Thus  Denise  returned  home  more  downcast  than  ever. 
But  on  hearing  that  her  grandfather  arid  the  lawyer  from 
Paris  were  waiting  for  her  in  the  baron’s  study,  she  has¬ 
tened  there  without  stopping  to  take  off  her  bonnet ; 
and  it  was  with  a  cry  of  delight  that  she  heard  M.  de 
Chandore  exclaim  : — “  Here  is  your  answer.” 

Rapidly  touching  the  letter  with  her  lips,  she  repeated ; 
— “  Now  we  are  safe,  quite  safe  !  ” 

M.  de  Chandore  smiled  at  his  granddaughter’s  happi¬ 
ness.  “But,  Miss  Hypocrite,”  he  said,  “it  seems  you 
had  great  secrets  to  communicate  to  M.  de  Boiscoran, 
since  you  resorted  to  cipher,  like  an  afch  conspirator ; 
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M.  Folgat  and  I  tried  to  read  your  answer  ;  but  it  was  aS 
Greek  to  us.” 

Now  only  did  Denise  remember  M.  Folgat’s  presence, 
and,  blushing  deeply,  she  said, — “  Latterly  Jacques  and  1 
had  been  discussing  various  methods  of  secret  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  he  taught  me  one  of  them  out  of  fun.  Two 
people  choose  any  book  they  like,  and  each  takes  a  copy 
of  the  same  edition.  The  writer  looks  in  his  volume  for 
the  words  he  wants,  and  numbers  them ;  his  correspond¬ 
ent  finding  them  out  by  the  aid  of  these  numbers.  Thus 
in  Jacques’s  letters,  the  numbers  followed  by  a  colon  refer 
to  the  page,  and  the  others  to  the  order  in  which  the 
words  come.” 

“Ah,  ah!”  said  Grandpapa  Chandore,  “I  might  have 
looked  a  long  time.” 

“  It  is  a  very  simple  method,”  replied  Denise,  “very  well 
known,  and  still  quite  safe.  How  could  an  outsider  guess 
what  book  has  been  chosen  ?  Then  there  are  other  means 
to  mislead  indiscreet  people.  It  may  be  agreed  upon,  for 
instance,  that  the  numbers  shall  never  have  their  apparent 
value,  or  that  they  shall  vary  according  to  the  day  of  the 
month  or  the  week.  Thus  to-day  is  Monday,  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  Well,  I  have  to  deduct  one  from  each  num¬ 
ber  of  a  page,  and  add  one  to  each  number  of  a  word.” 

“  And  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  all  out  ?  ”  asked  M.  de 
Chandore. 

“Certainly,  dear  grandpapa.  Ever  since  Jacques  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  me,  I  have  tried  to  learn  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  chose  a  book  which  I  am  very  fond  of,  Coop¬ 
er’s  ‘  Spy ;  ’  and  we  amused  ourselves  by  writing  endless 
letters.  Oh !  it  is  very  amusing,  but  it  takes  time,  because 
one  does  not  always  find  the  words  that  are  needed,  and 
then  they  have  to  be  spelled  letter  by  letter.” 

“  And  has  M.  de  Boiscoran  a  copy  of  Cooper’s  novel  in 
his  prison  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

“  Yes,  sir,  M.  Mechinet  told  me  so.  As  soon  as  Jacques 
found  he  was  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  he  asked 
for  some  of  Cooper’s  novels;,  and  M.  Galpin,  who  is  sc 
cunning,  so  smart,  and  so  suspicious,  went  himself  and  got 
them  for  him.  Jacques  was  counting  upon  me.” 

“  Then,  dear  child,  go  and  read  your  letter,  and  solve 
the  riddle,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  who,  when  she  had  left, 
added  to  his  companion, — “How  she  loves  him!  How 
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she  loves  this  man  Jacques  !  Sir,  if  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  him,  she  would  die.” 

M.  Folgat  made  no  reply ;  and  nearly  an  hour  passed, 
before  Denise,  shut  up  in  her  room,  had  succeeded  in 
finding  all  the  words  of  which  Jacques’s  letter  was  composed 
When  she  returned  to  her  grandfather’s  study,  her  face 
bore  an  expression  of  most  profound  despair.  “This  is 
horrible,”  she  said. 

Had  Jacques  confessed  ? — That  same  idea  at  once 
crossed  the  minds  of  M.  de  Chandore  and  M.  Folgat. 

“  Look,  read  yourself !  ”  said  Denise,  handing  them  the 
translation,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

“  Thanks  for  your  letter,  my  darling.  A  presentiment 
had  warned  me,  and  I  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  ‘The  Spy.’ 
I  understand  but  too  well  how  grieved  you  must  be  at  see¬ 
ing  me  kept  in  prison  without  my  making  an  effort  to 
establish  my  innocence.  I  kept  silence,  because  I  hoped 
the  proof  of  my  innocence  would  come  from  outside.  I 
see  that  it  would  be  madness  to  hope  so  any  longer,  and 
that  I  must  speak.  I  shall  speak.  But  what  I  have  to  sa) 
is  so  very  serious,  that  I  shall  keep  silent  until  I  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  some  one  in  whom  I 
can  feel  perfect  confidence.  Prudence  alone  is  not  enough 
now ;  skill  also  is  required.  Until  now  I  felt  secure,  re¬ 
lying  on  my  innocence.  But  the  last  examination  has 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  now  see  the  danger  to  which  I  am 
exposed. 

“  I  shall  suffer  terribly  until  I  can  see  a  lawyer.  Thank 
my  mother  for  having  brought  one.  I  hope  he  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  apply  first  to  another  man.  I  want  a  man  who 
knows  our  district  and  its  customs. 

“  That  is  why  I  have  chosen  M.  Magloire ;  and  I  beg 
you  will  tell  him  to  hold  himself  ready  for  the  day  when, 
the  examination  being  complete,  I  shall  be  relieved  from 
solitary  confinement. 

“  Until  then,  nothing  can  be  done,  nothing  unless  you 

can  get  the  case  taken  out  of  M.  G.  D. - ’s  hands,  and 

given  to  some  one  else.  That  man  acts  infamously.  He 
wants  me  to  be  guilty.  He  would  himself  commit  a  crime 
in  order  to  fasten  it  on  me,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  trap  he 
does  not  lay  for  me.  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
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trolling  myself  evbiy  time  I  see  this  man,  who  tvaS  mj 
friend  and  is  now  my  accuser,  enter  my  cell. 

“Ah,  dear  ones  !  I  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  fault  of  which 
I  have  been,  until  now,  almost  unconscious. 

“  Aiid  you,  my  only  friend,  will  you  ever  be  able  to  fbr- 
give  me  the  terrible  anxiety  I  cause  you  ? 

“  I  should  like  to  say  much  more  ;  btit  the  prisoner  who 
has  handed  me  your  note  says  I  must  be  quick,  and  it 
takes  so  much  time  to  pick  out  the  words  J  J.” 

When  the  letter  had  been  read,  M.  de  Folgat  and  M.  de 
Chandore  sadly  turned  their  heads  aside,  fearing  lest 
Denise  should  read  in  their  eyes  the  secret  of  their 
thoughts. 

She  perceived  the  gesture  and  guessed  its  meanitig; 
“You  cannot  doubt  Jacques,  grandpapa ! ”  she  cried. 

“  No,”  murmured  the  old  gentleman  feebly,  “  no.” 

“And  you,  M.  Folgat — are  you  hurt  by  Jacques’s  desire 
to  consult  another  lawyer  ?  ” 

‘‘I  should  have  been  the  first,  mademoiselle,  to  advise 
him  to  consult  a  member  of  the  local  bar.” 

Denise  had  to  summon  all  her  energy  to  check  her  tears. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “ this  letter  is  terrible ;  but  hbw  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  Jacques  is  in  despair,  that 
his  mind  wanders  after  all  these  fearful  shocks  ?  ” 

Somebody  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  “  It  is  I,”  said 
the  marchioness. 

Grandpapa  Chandore,  M.  Folgat,  and  Denise  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment.  Then  the  advocate  suddenly 
said, — The  situation  is  too  serious  :  we  must  consult  the 
marchioness.”  He  rose  to  open  the  door,  and  Madame 
de  Boiscoran  entered  the  room.  A  servant  had  informed 
her  that  M.  de  Chandore,  his  granddaughter,  and  the  law¬ 
yer  were  closeted  tbgether  in  the  study,  and  fearing  some 
fresh  complication,  she  had  hastened  downstairs. 

“  I  mean  to  know  all  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  crossing  the 
threshold. 

Denise  at  once  stepped  forward  and  replied : — “  What¬ 
ever  you  may  hear,  my  dear  mother,  pray  remember,  that 
if  yoh  mention  a  single  word  to  any  one,  you  may  ruin  an 
honest  man,  who  hds  put  us  all  under  obligations  that  can 
nevfer  be  fully  discharged.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
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to  establish  a  correspondence  with  Jacques.  I  have  writ 
ten  to  him,  and  I  have  received  his  answer.  Here  it  is.” 

The  marchioness  was  almost  beside  herself,  and  eagerly 
snatched  at  the  letter.  But,  as  she  read  it,  the  blood  re 
ceded  from  her  face,  her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  lips  turned 
pale,  and  at  last  her  breath  failed  to  come.  The  letter 
slipped  from  her  trembling  hands  ;  she  sank  into  a  chaii, 
and  stammered,  “  It  is  useless  to  struggle  any  longer :  we 
are  lost  1 ” 

There  was  something  superb  in  Denise’s  gesture,  and 
the  admirable  accent  of  her  voice,  as  she  replied  : — “  Why 
not  say  a-t  once,  my  mother,  that  Jacques  is  an  incendiary 
and  an  assassin  ?  ”  Then  raising  her  head  with  an  air  of 
dauntless  energy,  with  trembling  lips,  and  eyes  full  of 
wrath  and  disdain,  she  added, — “  And  dp  I  really  remain 
the  pnly  one  to  defend  him, — to  defend  one,  who,  in  his 
days  of  prosperity,  had  so  many  friends  ?  Well,  so  be  it !  ” 

Hatprally,  M.  Folgat  had  beep  less  deeply  moved  than 
either  the  marphioness  or  M.  de  Chandore  ;  hence  he  was 
also  the  first  to  recover  his  calmness.  “  We  shall  be  two, 
mademoiselle,  at  all  events,”  he  said ;  “  for  I  should  never 
forgive  myself,  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  by  that 
letter.  I  know  by  experience  what  your  heart  has  told  you 
instinctively.  Imprisonment  may  affect  the  strongest  and 
firmest  of  minds.  The  days  spent  in  prison  are  intermina* 
ble,  and  the  nights  have  nameless  terrors.  The  innocent 
man  in  his  lonely  cell  feels  as  if  he  were  becoming  guilty, 
just  as  the  rrian  of  the  soundest  intellect  would  begin  tq 
doubt  himself  in  a  madhouse — ” 

Denise  did  not  let  him  conclude.  “  That  is  exactly  what 
I  felt,  sir,”  she  cried,  “  but  I  could  not  express  it  as  clearly 
as  you  dp.” 

Ashamed  at  their  lack  of  courage,  M.  de  Chandore  and 
the  marchioness  made  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  doubts 
which,  fp?  a  moment,  had  well-nigh  overcome  them.  “But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  ”  asked  the  pld  lady. 

“  Your  son  tells  us,  madame,  we  have  only  to  wait  for 
the  end  of  fhP  preliminary  examination.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  “we  have 
to  try  to  get  the  case  handed  oyer  to  anpther  magistrate.” 

M.  Folgat  shook  his  head.  “  Unfortunately,  that  is  not 
tq  bo  dreamt  of*  A  magistrate  acting  in  his  qfficial  capacity 
cannot  be  rejected  like  a  simple  juryman.  Thus  Article  Z42 
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of  the  Criminal  Code  says,  that  any  demand  to  change  an 
examining  magistrate  can  only  be  entertained  by  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  because  the  magistrate,  within  his  legitimate 
sphere,  is  a  court  in  himself.  Besides,  a  demand  for  M. 
Galpin’s  removal  would  not  prevent  him  from  carrying,  on 
his  proceedings  ?  He  would  go  on  until  the  decision  came 
from  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  could,  it  is  true,  issue  no 
final  order ;  but  that  is  the  very  thing  M.  de  Boiscoran 
ought  to  desire,  since  such  an  order  would  put  an  end  to 
his  solitary  confinement,  and  enable  him  to  see  an  ad¬ 
vocate.” 

“  That  is  atrocious !  ”  murmured  M.  de  Chandore. 

“It  is  atrocious,  indeed;  but  such  are  the  laws  of 
France.” 

“I  understand  you  perfectly  now,”  observed  Denise, 
“  and  to-morrow  your  objections  shall  be  made  known  to 
M.  de  Boiscoran.” 

“  Above  all,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  explain  to  him  clearly 
that  any  such  steps  as  he  proposes  to  take  will  turn  to  his 
disadvantage.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  is  our  enemy ;  but  we 
can  make  no  specific  charge  against  him.  People  would 
always  reply,  ‘  If  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  innocent,  why  doesn’t 
he  speak  out  ?  ” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  would  not  admit  this.  “  Still,”  he 
said,  “  what  if  we  could  bring  influential  men  to  help  us  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly !  The  marquis  has  old  friends,  who,  no 
doubt,  are  still  all-powerful  under  the  present  government. 
He  was,  in  former  years,  very  intimate  with  M.  de  Mar- . 
geril.” 

M.  Folgat’s  face  brightened.  “Ah,”  he  said,  “if  M.  de 
Margeril  would  give  us  a  lift !  But  he  is  not  easily  ap 
proached.” 

“We  might  at  least  send  the  marquis  to  see  him,  since 
he  remained  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us  there ; 
now  he  will  have  his  opportunity.  I  will  write  to  him  to¬ 
night.” 

At  the  mention  of  M.  de  Margeril,  the  marchioness  had 
become,  if  possible,  paler  than  ever.  At  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  last  words  she  rose,  exclaiming :  “  Do  not  write :  it 
would  be  useless.  I  do  not  wish  it.” 

Her  embarrassment  was  so  evident,  that  the  others  were 
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quite  surprised.  “  Have  the  marquis  and  M.  de  Margeril 
quarrelled  ?  ”  asked  M.  de  Chandore. 

“Yes.” 

“  But,”  cried  Denise,  “  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Jacques.” 

Alas !  The  poor  woman  could  not  reveal  what  sus¬ 
picions  had  darkened  her  husband’s  life.  “  If  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,”  she  said,  with  a  half-stifled  voice,  “  if  that 
is  our  very  last  hope,  then  I  will  go  and  see  M.  de  Margeril 
myself.” 

M.  Folgat  was  the  only  one  who  suspected  that  the  mar¬ 
chioness  might  be  harassed  by  some  painful  memory.  He 
interposed,  therefore,  saying, — “  At  all  events,-  my  advice 
is  to  await  the  end  of  the  preliminary  investigation.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  however ;  and,  before  any  answer  is  sent  to 
M.  Jacques,  I  desire  that  the  advocate  to  whom  he  alludes 
should  be  consulted.” 

“  That  is  certainly  the  wisest  plan,”  said  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore.  And,  ringing  for  a  servant,  he  at  once  sent  him  to 
ask  M.  Magloire  to  call  after  dinner. 

.  In  selecting  this  lawyer  as  his  counsel,  Jacques  de  Bois- 
coran  had  acted  wisely.  M.  Magloire  was  looked  upon 
in  Sauveterre  as  the  most  eloquent  and  most  skilful  advo¬ 
cate,  not  only  of  the  district,  but  of  the  whole  province  of 
Poitou.  He  had,  besides,  the  reputation  of  being  unsur¬ 
passed  in  integrity  and  a  sense  of  honour.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  never  consented  to  plead  a  doubtful  cause, 
unless  convinced  of  his  client’s  innocence,  and  there  were 
stories  of  his  having  thrown  clients  out  of  the  window,  for 
coming  to  him,  money  in  hand,  and  asking  him  to  under¬ 
take  an  unclean  case. 

Marrying  at  an  early  age,  M.  Magloire  had  lost  his  wife 
after  a  few  months’  wedlock,  and  had  never  recovered  from 
the  loss.  Regularly,  on  certain  days,  he  was  seen  wending 
his  way  to  the  cemetery,  to  place  flowers  on  his  wife’s  mod¬ 
est  grave.  The  folks  of  Sauveterre  would  have  laughed  at 
any  one  else  for  displaying  such  attachment ;  but  with  M. 
Magloire  it  was  different.  Young  and  old  knew  and  rever¬ 
enced  the  tall  man  with  the  calm,  serene  face,  the  clear, 
bright  eyes,  and  eloquent  lips,  which,  in  their  well-cut,  deli¬ 
cate  lines,  expressed  scorn,  tenderness,  or  disdain  by 
turns. 

Like  Dr.  Seignebos,  M.  Magloire  was  also  a  Republi- 
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cgn  |  and,  pt  ttje  last  electiops  under  the  Empire,  the  Bona- 
partists  had  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  keep  higi  opt  pf 
the  Chamber,  despite  all  the  government  influence  of  which 
they  dispqspd*  Npr  would  they  have  beep  successful  after 
all,  but  for  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  who  prevailed  upon  a 
nigpber  of  ejectors  fo  abstain  frpip  yotjpg, 

'yips,  thep,  was  the  pian,  who,  towards  njnp  o’clock,  pre- 
septed  himself  at  M.  de  Chandore’s  house^  "vyliere  he  was 
anxiously  expected  by  all  the  impates.  If  is  greeting  was 
affectionate,  but  at  the  same  time  so  sad,  that  it  touched 
Denise’s  hpprt  painfully.  She  thought  she  sp>y  that  M. 
hfaglojre  yyas  not  far  from  beiieying  Jacqpps  guilty,  Apd 
she  \yas  not  giistaken  ;  for  M.  Magloire  let  thern  spe  it 
clearjy,  in  the  inost  deUcpte  mpnner,  tp  be  sure,  but  stiU 
sq  as  to  jeaye  po  doubt,  He  had  spept  the  day  in  court, 
pp^  had  Jiezifd  the  opinipps  pf  both  bepch  pnd  bar,  which 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  accused.  Under  such 
circupistances,  jt  would  have  evidently  been  a  great  blunder 
tp  apply  fpr  M.  Galpin’s  repioval. 

“  But  the  investigation  will  la^t  a  year,”  cried  Denise, 
Msippe  M,  Gajpin  is  determined  to  piajce  Jpcques  confess  a 
crjtpe  which  he  has  not  conimitted.” 

Maglpire  shoojc  his  head.  “  I  believe,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,”  he  replied,  that  fhe  investigation  will  bp  very  soon 
pppcigded:” 

“  But  if  Jpcques  keeps  silent  ?  ” 

“hJpither  the  spepce  of  an  accused,  nor  any  other 
cpprjce  or  obsjtjnacy  pf  his,  can  interfere  with  the  regular 
cpur^e.  Called  upon  to  produce  his  justification,  5  he 
refgsps  tp  dp  so,  the  law  proceeds  without  him.” 

“  Still,  sir,  if  an  accused  person  has  reaspns— ” 

(<  There  pfe  pp  repsons  which  can  force  a  rnan  to  let  him¬ 
self  be  accused  unjustly.  But  even  that  case  has  beep 
fpfeseep.  The  accused  is  at  liberty  not  to  answer  a  ques- 
tjqp  which  pipy  inculpate  him.  Nemo  tenetur prodere  se  ip- 
sujp.  ]But  yqu  piust  admit  that  such  a  refusal  to  answer 
justifies  a  judge  in  believing  that  the  charges  which  the  ac* 
cgsed  does  pof  refute  are  true.” 

Tfip  distinguished  lawyer’s  calmness  terrified  all  his  lis¬ 
teners,  except  hf  •  Folgat.  When  they  heard  hint  jnake  use 
pf  techpica}  tppns,  they  felt  chilled  through  and  through, 
like  the  friends  of  a  wounded  man  who  hear  the  gratipg  of 
the  surgeon’s  hnifp, 
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“  My  son’s  situation  appears  very  serious,  sir,  to  you  ?  ” 
suggested  the  marchioness  in  a  feeble  voice. 

“  I  said  it  was  dangerous,  madame.” 

“  You  think,  as  M.  Folgat  does,  that  every  day  adds  to  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  ?  ” 

“  I  am  but  too  sure  of  that.  And  if  M.  de  Boiscoran  is 
really  innocent — ” 

“  Ah,  M.  Magloire  !  ”  cried  Denise,  “  how  can  you,  one 
of  Jacques’s  friends,  speak  thus  ?  ” 

M.  Magloire  looked  at  Denise  with  an  air  of  deep  and 
sincere  pity.  “  It  is  precisely  because  I  am  his  friend,”  he 
said,  “  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Yes,  I  know 
and  I  appreciate  all  the  noble  qualities  which  distinguish 
M.  de  Boiscoran.  I  have  loved  him,  and  I  love  him  still. 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  we  have  to  look  at  with  the 
mind,  and  not  with  the  heart.  Jacques  is  a  man  :  and  he 
will  be  judged  by  men.  There  is  clear,  public,  and  abso¬ 
lute  evidence  of  his  guilt  on  hand.  What  evidence  has  he 
to  offer  of  his  innocence  ?  Moral  evidence  only.” 

“  My  God  1  ”  murmured  Denise. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  with  my  honourable  brother  ”■ — and 
here  M.  Magloire  bowed  to  M.  Folgat.  “  I  think,  that,  if 
M.  de  Boiscoran  is  innocent,  he  has  adopted  an  unfortunate 
system.  Ah  !  if  luckily  there  should  be  an  alibi ,  he  ought 
to  make  haste  to  establish  it.  He  ought  not  to  allow  mat¬ 
ters  to  go  on  till  he  is  sent  into  court.  Arrived  there,  the 
accused  is  three-fourths  condemned  already.” 

For  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  crimson  in  M.  de  Chan- 
dore’s  cheeks  was  growing  pale.  “  And  yet,”  he  exclaimed, 
“Jacques  will  not  change  in  system  :  any  one  who  knows 
his  mulish  obstinacy  might  be  quite  sure  of  that.” 

“  And  unfortunately  he  has  made  up  his  mind,”  said 
Denise,  *'  as  M.  Magloire,  who  knows  him  so  well,  will  see 
from  this  letter  of  his.” 

Until  now  nothing  had  transpired  to  let  the  Sauveterre 
lawyer  suspect  that  communications  had  been  opened  with 
the  prisoner.  The  letter,  however,  having  been  alluded  to, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  him  into  confidence  at  first  he 
was  astonished,  then  he  looked  displeased ;  and,  when  he 
had  been  told  everything,  he  exclaimed, — “  This  is  a  great 
imprudence  !  This  is  too  daring  !  ”  Then  looking  at  M. 
Folgat,  he  added, — “  Our  profession  has  certain  rules 
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which  cannot  be  broken  without  causing  trouble.  To  bribe 
a  clerk,  to  profit  by  his  weakness  and  his  sympathy — ” 

The  Parisian  advocate  blushed  imperceptibly, — “I  should 
never  have  advised  such  imprudence,”  he  interposed,  “  but, 
when  it  was  once  committed,  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  insist 
upon  its  being  abandoned  :  and  even  if  I  should  be  blamed 
for  it,  or  more,  I  mean  to  profit  by  it.” 

M.  Magloire  made  no  reply ;  but,  after  reading  Jacques’s 
letter,  he  said, — “  I  am  at  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  disposal ,  and 
will  go  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is  no  longer  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  I  think,  with  Mademoiselle  Denise,  that  he  will 
persist  in  saying  nothing.  However,  as  we  have  the  means 
of  reaching  him  by  letter, — well,  here  I  am  myself  ready  to 
profit  by  the  imprudence  that  has  been  committed  ! — 
beseech  him,  in  the  name  of  his  own  interest,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  speak,  explain,  and  prove  his 
innocence.” 

Thereupon  M.  Magloire  bowed,  and  abruptly  withdrew, 
leaving  his  audience  in  consternation ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  his  sudden  departure  was  meant  to  conceal  the  painful 
impression  which  Jacques’s  letter  had  produced  upon  him. 

“  Certainly,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  “  we  will  write  to 
him  ;  but  we  might  just  as  well  whistle.  He  will  wait  for 
the  end  of  the  investigation.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  murmured  Denise,  and,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  she  added, — “  We  can  try,  however.” 
Then,  without  vouchsafing  any  further  explanation,  she 
left  the  room,  and  hastened  to  her  own  apartment,  where 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

“  I  must  speak  to  you.  There  is  a  little  gate  in  our  gar¬ 
den  which  opens  into  the  Ruelle  de  la  Charite.  I  will 
wait  for  you  there.  However  late  it  may  be  when  you  get 
these  lines,  come  ! —  Denise.” 

Having  put  this  note  into  an  envelope,  she  called  the  old 
nurse  who  waited  on  her,  and,  with  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  prudence  could  suggest,  instructed  her  to  let 
M.  Mechinet,  the  clerk,  have  it  that  very  night  without  loss 
of  time. 
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IX. 

During  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  Mechinet  had  changed 
so  much,  that  his  sisters  recognised  him  no  longer.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Denise’s  departure,  they  had  hurried  to  his 
room,  hoping  to  hear  all  about  that  mysterious  interview ; 
but  at  the  first  word  they  ventured,  he  cried  out  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  quite  frightened  them, — “  That  is  none  of 
your  business  !  That  is  nobody’s  business  !  ”  Left  alone, 
he  remained  quite  overcome  by  his  adventure,  and  pon¬ 
dered  as  to  how  he  should  make  good  his  promise  without 
ruining  himself.  It  was  indeed  no  easy  matter. 

When  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  he  discovered  that 
he  should  never  be  able  to  get  the  note  into  M.  de  Boisco- 
ran’s  hands,  without  being  caught  by  the  lynx-eyed  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline,  and  as  the  letter  was  burning  in  his  pocket, 
he  found  himself  compelled,  after  long  hesitation,  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  help  to  the  man  who  waited  on  Jacques — in  a  word, 
to  Frumence  Cheminot.  The  latter  was,  after  all,  not  such 
a  bad  fellow  ;  his  only  besetting  sin  being  unconquerable 
laziness,  and  his  only  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  perpet¬ 
ual  vagrancy.  He  was  attached  to  Mechinet,  who  upon 
former  occasions,,  when  he  was  in  jail,  had  given  him 
tobacco,  or  a  few  coppers  to  buy  a  glass  of  wine.  He 
made  no  objections,  therefore,  when  the  clerk  asked  him  to 
give  M.  de  Boiscoran  a  letter,  and  bring  back  an  answer. 
He  acquitted  himself,  moreover,  faithfully  and  honestly  of 
his  errand.  But,  because  everything  had  gone  well  once,  it 
did  not  follow  that  Mechinet  felt  quite  at  peace.  Besides 
being  tormented  by  the  thought  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
duty,  he  felt  wretched  in  being  at  the  mercy  of  an  accom¬ 
plice.  How  easily  might  he  not  be  betrayed  !  An  indis¬ 
cretion,  a  blunder,  an  accident,  might  ruin  him  ! 

He  would  lose  his  place  and  all  his  other  employments, 
one  by  one.  He  would  lose  confidence  and  consideration. 
Farewell  to  all  ambitious  dreams,  all  hopes  of  wealth,  all 
dreams  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  And  still,  by  an 
odd  contradiction,  Mechinet  did  not  repent  what  he  had 
done,  and  felt  quite  ready  to  do  it  over  again.  He  was  in 
this  state  of  mind  when  the  old  nurse  brought  him  Denise’s 
letter. 

“  What  again  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  but  when  he  had  read 
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the  note,  he  replied, — “  Tell  your  mistress  I  will  be  there!” 
In  his  heart  he  thought  some  untoward  event  must  have 
happened. 

The  little  gate  was  ajar,  and  he  had  only  to  push  it  back 
to  enter  M.  de  Chandore’s  garden.  There  was  no  moon  ; 
but  the  night  was  clear,  and  under  the  trees,  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  he  recognised  Denise,  and  went  towards 
her.  “  Pardon  me,  sir,”  she  at  once  said,  “  for  having 
ventured  to  send  for  you.” 

Mechinet’s  anxiety  vanished  instantly.  He  no  longer 
thought  of  his  strange  position.  His  vanity  was  flattered 
by  the  confidence  shown  him  by  this  young  lady,  whom  he 
knew  very  well  as  the  noblest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
richest  heiress  in  the  province.  “  You  were  quite  right  to 
send  for  me,  mademoiselle,”  he  remarked,  “  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you.” 

In  a  few  words,  she  had  told  him  all,  and  then  asked  his 
advice. 

“I  am  entirely  of  M.  Folgat’s  opinion,”  he  replied.  “  I 
think  that  grief  and  isolation  begin  to  have  their  effect 
upon  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  mind.” 

“  Oh,  that  thought  is  maddening  !  ”  murmured  the  poor 
girl. 

“  I  think,  as  M.  Magloire  does,  that  M.  de  Boiscoran, 
by  his  silence,  only  makes  his  situation  worse.  I  have  a 
proof  of  it.  M.  Galpin,  who,  at  first,  was  all  doubt  and 
anxiety,  is  now  quite  re-assured.  The  attorney-general  has 
written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  compliments  his  energy.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  Then  we  must  induce  M.  de  Boiscoran  to  speak.  I 
know  very  well  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  not  to  speak ; 
but  if  you  were  to  write  to  him,  since  you  can  write  to 
him — ” 

“  A  letter  would  be  useless.” 

“  But—” 

“  Useless,  I  tell  you.  But  I  know  a  means.” 

“  You  must  use  it  promptly,  mademoiselle.  Do  not  lose 
a  moment.  There  is  no  time — ” 

The  night  was  clear,  but  not  clear  enough  for  the  clerk 
to  see  how  very  pale  Denise  was.  “  Well,  then,  I  must 
see  M.  de  Boiscoran  :  I  must  speak  to  him,”  she  said. 

She  expected  the  clerk  to  start,  to  ciy  out,  to  protest 
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Far  from  it :  he  observed  in  the  quietest  tone, — “  Yes,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  how  ?  ” 

“  Blangin,  the  keeper,  and  his  wife,  retain  their  places 
only  because  they  are  dependent  on  them  for  support. 
Why  might  I  not  offer  them,  in  return  for  an  interview  with 
M.  de  Boiscoran,  the  means  to  go  and  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  the  clerk.  And  in  a  lower  voice, 
replying  to  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  he  went  on, — “  The 
jail  in  Sauveterre  is  not  at  all  like  the  police-stations  and 
prisons  of  larger  towns.  The  prisoners  are  few  in  number: 
they  are  scarce  guarded.  When  the  doors  are  shut,  Blanr 
gin  is  master  within.” 

“  I  will  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,”  declared  Denise. 

Once  on  certain  slopes,  you  are  impelled  downwards. 
Having  yielded  to  Denise’s  first  suggestions,  Mechinet 
had,  unconsciously,  bound  himself  to  her  forever.  “  No, 
do  not  go  there,  mademoiselle,”  he  said.  “  You  could  not 
make  Blangin  believe  that  he  runs  no  danger :  nor  could 
you  sufficiently  arouse  his  cupidity.  I  will  speak  to  him 
myself.” 

“  Oh,  sir !  ”  exclaimed  Denise,  “  how  can  I  ever  ? — ” 

“  How  much  may  I  offer  him  ?  ”  asked  the  clerk. 

“  Whatever  you  think  proper — anything.” 

“  Then,  mademoiselle,  I  will  bring  you  an  answer  to-mor¬ 
row,  here,  and  at  the  same  hour.” 

And  away  he  went,  leaving  Denise  so  buoyed  up  by 
hope,  that  all  the  evening,  and  the  next  day,  her  aunts  ana 
the  marchioness,  not  being  in  the  secret,  asked  each  other 
incessantly, — “  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  ” 

She,  on  her  side,  was  thinking  that,  if  the  answer  were 
favourable,  ere  twenty-four  hours  had  gone  by,  she  would 
see  Jacques  *  and  she  kept  on  saying  to  herself, — “  If  only 
Mechinet  is  punctual !  ” 

He  was  so.  At  ten  o’clock  precisely,  he  pushed  open 
the  little  gate,  just  as  on  the  night  before,  and^hastily 
exclaimed — “  It  is  all  right !  ” 

Denise  was  so  terribly  excited  that  she  had  to  lean  for 
support  against  a  tree. 

“  Blangin  agrees,”  the  clerk  went  on.  “  I  promised  him 
sixteen  thousand  francs.  It  is  a  good  deal.” 

“  It  is  very  little.” 

“  He  insists  upon  having  it  in  gold.” 

io 
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"  So  he  shall.” 

“  Finally,  he  makes  certain  conditions  with  regard  £4 
the  interview  which  will  appear  rather  hard  to  you.” 

By  this  time  Denise  had  quite  recovered.  “  What  are 
they  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Blangin  has  to  take  all  possible  precautions  against 
detection,  although,  of  course,  he  is  quite  prepared  for  the 
worst.  He  has  arranged  matters  in  this  way  :  To-morrow 
evening  at  six  o’clock  you  will  pass  by  the  jail.  The  door 
will  be  open,  and  Blangin’s  wife,  whom  you  know  very 
well,  as  she  was  formerly  in  your  service,  will  be  standing 
on  the  threshold.  If  she  does  not  speak  to  you,  keep  on 
your  way,  something  will  have  happened.  If  she  does 
speak  to  you,  go  in  with  her,  quite  alone,  and  she  will 
show  you  into  a  small  room  adjoining  her  own.  There 
you  will  stay,  till  Blangin,  perhaps  at  a  late  hour,  thinks  he 
can  safely  take  you  to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  cell.  When  the 
interview  is  over,  you  must  come  back  into  the  little  room, 
where  a  bed  will  be  ready  for  you,  and  you  must  spend 
the  night  there  ;  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  it ;  you  cannot 
leave  the  prison  till  the  next  day.” 

This  was  certainly  terrible  ;  still,  after  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection,  Denise  replied, — “  Never  mind !  I  accept.  Tell 
Blangin  that  it  is  all  right.” 

That  Denise  should  accept  all  Blangin’s  conditions  was 
perfectly  natural ;  but  to  obtain  M.  de  Chandore’s  consent 
was  a  far  more  difficult  task.  Denise  understood  this  so 
well,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  embarrassed 
in  her  grandfather’s  presence.  She  hesitated,  she  pre¬ 
pared  her  little  speech,  and  she  selected  her  words  carefully. 
But  in  spite  of  all  her  skill,  in  spite  of  the  art  with  which 
she.  managed  to  present  her  strange  request,  M.  de  Chan- 
dore  had  no  sooner  understood  her  project  than  he  ex¬ 
claimed, — “  Never,  never,  never  !  ” 

Perhaps  in  his  whole  life  the  old  gentleman  had  never 
expressed  himself  in  so  positive  a  manner.  His  brow  had 
never  looked  so  dark.  Usually,  when  his  granddaughter 
had  a  petition  to  present,  his  lips  might  say  “  No  ;  ”  but  his 
eyes  always  said  “  Yes  ” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  he  repeated,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  seemed  to  admit  of  no  reply. 

Surely,  in  all  these  painful  events  he  had  not  spared  him¬ 
self,  and  he  had  done  for  Denise  all  that  she  could  possibl) 
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expect  of  him.  Her  will  had  been  his  will.  As  she  had 
prompted,  he  had  said  “  Yes,”  or  “  No.”  What  more  could 
he  have  said  or  done  ? 

Without  telling  him  what  they  were  wanted  for,  Denise 
had  asked  him  to  give  her  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs,  and  he  had  given  them  to  her — large  as  the  sum 
would  have  been  anywhere,  immense  as  it  surely  was  in  a 
little  town  like  Sauveterre.  And  he  was  quite  ready  to 
give  her  as  much  again,  or  twice  as  much,  without  asking 
any  more  questions.  But  for  Denise  to  leave  her  home 
one  evening  at  six  o’clock,  and  not  return  till  the  next 
morning — “  That  I  cannot  permit,”  he  repeated. 

For  Denise  to  spend  a  night  in  the  Sauveterre  jail,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  her  betrothed,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  incendiarism  and  murder ;  to  remain  there  all 
night,  alone,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  keeper,  a  hard, 
coarse,  covetous  man — “  That  I  will  never  permit,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  old  gentleman  once  more. 

Denise  remained  calm,  and  let  the  storm  pass  by.  When 
her  grandfather  became  silent,  she  said,  “  But  if  I  must  ?  ” 

M.  de  Chandore  shrugged  his  shoulders,  whereupon  she 
repeated  in  a  louder  tone, — “  If  I  must,  in  order  to  decide 
Jacques  to  abandon  this  system  that  will  ruin  him,  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  speak  before  the  investigation  is  completed  ?  ” 

“  That  is  not  your  business,  my  child,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  Oh  !  ” 

“  That  is  the  business  of  his  mother,  the  Marchioness  de 
Boiscoran.  Whatever  Blangin  agrees  to  venture  for  your 
sake,  he  will  do  for  hers.  Let  the  marchioness  go  and 
spend  the  night  at  the  jail.  I  agree  to  that.  Let  her  see 
her  son.  That  is  her  duty.” 

“  But  surely  she  will  never  shake  Jacques’s  resolu¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  And  you  think  you  have  more  influence  over  him  than 
his  mother  ?  ” 

“It  is  not  the  same  thing,  dear  grandpapa.” 

“  Never  mind  !  ” 

This  “  never  mind  ”  of  Grandpapa  Chandore’s  was  as 
positive  as  his  “  impossible  ;  ”  but  he  had  begun  to  discuss 
the  question,  and  to  discuss  means  to  listen  to  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  “  Do  not  insist,  my  dear  child,”  he  said 
again.  “  My  mind  is  made  up  ;  and  I  assure  you—” 
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“  Don’t  say  so,  grandpapa,”  said  the  young  girl.  And 
her  attitude  was  so  determined,  and  her  voice  so  firm,  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  quite  overwhelmed  for  a  moment. 

“  But,  if  I  am  not  willing,”  he  said. 

“  You  will  consent,  dear  grandpapa,  you  will  certainly 
not  force  your  little  granddaughter,  who  loves  you  so  dearly, 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  disobeying  you  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.” 

“  Because,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  I  am  not  doing 
what  my  granddaughter  wants  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Dear  grandpa,  let  me  tell  you — ” 

“  Rather  listen  to  me,  poor  dear  child,  and  let  me  show 
you  to  what  dangers,  to  what  misfortunes,  you  expose  your¬ 
self.  To  go  and  spend  a  night  at  that  prison  would  be 
risking  (understand  me  well)  your  honour, — that  tender  deli¬ 
cate  honour,  which  is  tarnished  by  a  breath,  which  involves 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  your  whole  life.” 

“  But  Jacques’s  honour  and  life  are  at  stake.” 

“  Poor  imprudent  girl !  How  do  you  know  but  that  he 
would  be  the  very  first  to  blame  you  cruelly  for  such  a 
step  ?  ” 

“  He  ?  ” 

“  Men  are  so  made  :  the  most  perfect  devotion  irritates 
them  at  times.” 

“  Be  it  so.  I  would  rather  endure  Jacques’s  unjust  re¬ 
proaches  than  the  idea  of  not  having  done  my  duty.” 

M.  de  Chandore  began  to  despair.  “  And  if  instead  of 
commanding  I  were  to  beg  of  you,  Denise  ?  If  your  old 
grandfather  were  to  beseech  you  on  his  knees  to  abandon 
your  fatal  project  ?  ” 

“  You  would  cause  me  much  anguish,  grandpapa  :  but  it 
would  be  all  in  vain  ;  for  I  must  resist  your  prayers,  as  I 
must  resist  your  orders.” 

“  Inexorable  !  ”  murmured  the  old  gentleman.  “  She  is 
immovable  !  ”  Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  cried, 
— “  But,  after  all,  I  am  master  here.” 

“  Grandpapa,  pray  !  ” 

“  And  since  nothing  can  move  you,  I  will  speak  to  Mech* 
inet,  I  will  let  Blangin  know  my  will.” 

Denise,  turning  as  pale  as  death,  but  with  burning  eyes* 
drew  back  a  step,  and  said, — “  If  yo*  do  that,  grand 
papa,  if  you  destroy  my  last  hope — ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 
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“  I  swear  to  you  by  the  sacred  memory  of  my  mother, 
that  I  will  be  in  a  convent  to-morrow,  where  you  would  nevei 
see  me  again  in  your  life,  not  even  if  1  should  die,  which 
would  certainly  soon  happen — ” 

M.  de  Chandore,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  with 
an  accent  of  genuine  despair,  exclaimed, — “  Ah,  my  God  l 
Are  these  our  children  ?  And  is  this  what  is  in  store  for 
us  old  people  ?  We  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  watching  over 
them  :  we  have  submissively  gratified  all  their  fancies ; 
they  have  been  our  greatest  anxiety,  and  our  sweetest 
hope ;  we  have  given  them  our  life  day  by  day,  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  them  our  life’s  blood  drop  by 
drop  ;  they  are  everything  to  us,  and  we  imagine  they  love 
us — poor  fools  that  we  are  !  One  fine  day,  a  man  goes  by, 
a  careless  thoughtless  man,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  ready 
tongue,  and  it  is  all  over.  Our  child  is  no  longer  our  own  ; 
our  child  no  longer  knows  us.  Go,  old  man,  and  die  in 
your  corner.” 

Overwhelmed  by  his  grief,  the  old  man  staggered,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  as  an  old  oak,  cut  by  the  woodman’s  axe, 
might  tremble  and  fall. 

“  Ah,  this  is  fearful !  ”  murmured  Denise.  “  What  you 
say,  grandpapa,  is  too  fearful.  How  can  you  doubt  me  ?  ” 
She  had  knelt  down.  She  was  weeping ;  and  her  hot 
tears  fell  upon  the  old  gentleman’s  hands.  He  started  up 
as  he  felt  them  ;  and  making  one  more  effort,  he  said, — 
“  Poor,  poor  child  !  And  suppose  Jacques  is  guilty,  and 
when  he  sees  you,  confesses  his  crime,  what  then  ?  ” 

Denise  shook  her  head.  “That  is  impossible,”  she 
said  ;  “  and  still,  even  if  it  were  so,  I  ought  to  be  punished 
as  much  as  he  is ;  for  I  know,  if  he  had  asked  me,  I  should 
have  acted  in  concert  with  him.” 

“  She  is  mad  I  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Chandore,  falling  back 
into  his  chair.  “  She  is  mad  ?  ” 

But  he  was  overcome ;  and  the  next  day,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  his  heart  torn  by  unspeakable  grief,  he  went 
down  the  steep  street  with  his  daughter  on  his  arm. 
Denise  had  chosen  her  simplest  and  plainest  dress ;  and 
he  little  bag  she  carried  on  her  arm  contained  not  sixteen 
out  twenty  thousand  francs.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  take  the  marchioness  into  their  confi¬ 
dence  :  but  neither  she  nor  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande, 
nor  M.  Folgat,  had  raised  an  objection.  Grandfather  and 
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grandchild  walked  down  to  the  prison  without  exchanging 
a  word  :  but  as  they  approached  their  destination  Denise 
exclaimed  : — “  I  see  Madame  Blangin  at  the  door  :  let  us  be 
careful.” 

They  came  nearer,  Madame  Blangin  saluted  them. 

“  Come,  it  is  time,”  said  Denise.  “  Till  to-morrow,  dear 
grandpapa  !  Go  home  quickly,  and  don’t  be  anxious  about 
me.” 

Then  joining  the  keeper’s  wife,  she  disappeared  inside 
the  prison. 


X 

The  prison  of  Sauveterre  forms  part  of  the  castle  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  in  a  poor  and  almost  deserted  quar¬ 
ter.  This  castle,  once  of  great  importance,  was  dismantled 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  ;  and  all  that  now 
remains  of  it  are  the  ruined  ramparts  with  their  filled-up 
moats,  an  old  gate  surmounted  by  a  small  belfry,  a  chapel 
converted  into  a  magazine,  and  finally  two  huge  towers 
connected  by  a  large  building,  the  lower  rooms  of  which 
are  vaulted.  Nothing  can  be  more  mournful  than  these 
ruins,  enclosed  with  an  ivy-covered  wall ;  and  nothing 
would  indicate  the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  sentinel  standing  day  and  night  at  the  gate.  An¬ 
cient  elm-trees  overshadow  the  vast  courts  ;  and  enough 
flowers  to  rejoice  a  hundred  prisoners  bloom  on  the  old 
walls.  Still  this  romantic  prison  is  without  prisoners. 

“  It  is  a  cage  without  birds,”  says  the  jailer  often  in  his 
most  melancholy  voice.  He  takes  advantage  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  raise  his  vegetables  all  over  the  courts,  and 
the  aspect  is  so  favourable  that  he  is  always  ready  the  first 
in  Sauveterre  with  his  green  peas.  With  the  leave  of  the 
authorities,  he  has  also  fitted  up  very  comfortable  lodgings 
for  himself  in  one  of  the  towers.  He  has  two  rooms  be¬ 
low,  and  a  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  reached  by  a  narrow 
staircase  in  the  wall.  It  was  to  this  chamber  that  the 
keeper’s  wife  conducted  Denise  with  all  the  promptness  of 
fear.  The  poor  girl  was  out  of  breath.  Her  heart  was 
beating  violently ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  room 
she  sank  into  a  chair. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  the  woman.  “  You  are  not  ill? 
«ny  dear  young  lady  ?  Wait,  I’ll  run  for  some  vinegar.’ 
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“  Never  mind,”  replied  Denise  in  a  feeble  voice.  “  Stay 
here,  my  dear  Colette  ;  don’t  go  away !  ” 

Colette  was  nearly  forty-five,  as  dark  as  gingerbread, 
moreover,  and  with  a  decided  moustache  on  her  upper  lip. 
“  Poor  young  lady !  ”  she  said.  “  You  feel  unwell  at  being 
here.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Denise.  “  But  where  is  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  Down  stairs,  on  the  look-out,  mademoiselle.  He  will 
come  up  directly.” 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs  :  and 
Blangin  entered,  looking  pale  and  anxious,  like  a  man  who 
feels  that  he  is  running  a  great  risk.  “  Neither  seen  nor 
known,”  he  cried.  “  No  one  is  aware  of  your  presence 
here.  I  was  only  afraid  of  that  dog  of  a  sentinel ;  and, 
just  as  you  came  by,  I  had  managed  to  get  him  round  the 
comer  by  offering  him  a  drop  of  something  to  drink.  I 
begin  to  hope  I  shall  not  lose  my  place.” 

Denise  accepted  these  last  words  as  a  summons  to  speak 
out.  “  Ah  !  ”  she  said,  “  never  mind  your  place  :  you  know 
I  have  promised  you  a  better  one  ?  ”  And  then  with  af¬ 
fected  gaiety  she  opened  her  little  bag,  and  put  the  rolls 
that  it  contained  upon  the  table. 

“  Ah,  that  is  gold  !  ”  said  Blangin  with  eager  eyes. 

“Yes.  Each  one  of  these  rolls  contains  a  thousand 
francs  ;  and  here  are  sixteen.” 

The  keeper  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  temptation. 
“  May  I  look  at  them  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Certainly !  ”  replied  Denise.  “  Examine  and  count  for 
yourself.  ’ 

She  had  misunderstood  him.  Blangin  did  not  care  about 
counting  them,  not  he.  What  he  wanted  was  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  this  gold,  to  hear  its  sound,  and  to  handle  it. 

With  feverish  eagerness  he  tore  the  paper  open,  and  let 
the  pieces  fall  upon  the  table ;  and,  as  the  heap  increased, 
his  lips  became  blanched,  and  a  cold  perspiration  broke 
out  on  his  temples.  “  And  all  that  is  for  me  ?  ”  he  said 
with  a  stupid  laugh. 

“Yes,  it  is  all  yours,”  replied  Denise. 

“  I  did  not  know  how  sixteen  thousand  francs  would 
look.  How  beautiful  gold  is.  Come  and  see,  wife.” 

But  Colette  turned  her  head  away.  She  was  quite  as 
covetous  as  her  husband,  and  perhaps  even  more  excited , 
but  she  was  a  woman,  and  knew  how  to  dissemble.  “  Ah, 
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my  dear  young  lady !  ”  she  said,  11  never  would  my  old  man 
and  myself  have  asked  you  for  money,  if  we  had  only  our¬ 
selves  to  think  of.  But  we  have  children.” 

“  Your  duty  is  to  think  of  your  children,”  replied 
Denise. 

“I  know  sixteen  thousand  francs  is  a  big  sum.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  sorry  to  give  us  so  much  money.” 

“  I  am  not  sorry  at  all :  I  would  even  add  to  it  willingly.  ’ 
And  she  showed  them  one  of  the  other  four  rolls  in  her  bag. 

“  Then,  to  be  sure,  what  do  I  care  for  my  place !  ”  cried 
Blangin.  And,  intoxicated  by  the  sight  and  the  touch  of 
the  gold  he  added,  “  You  are  at  home  here,  mademoiselle ; 
and  the  jail  and  the  jailer  are  at  your  disposal.  What  do 
you  desire  ?  Just  speak.  I  have  nine  prisoners,  not 
counting  M.  de  Boiscoran  and  Frumence.  Do  you  want 
me  to  set  them  all  free  ?  ” 

“  Blangin  !  ”  said  his  wife  reprovingly. 

“  What  ?  Am  I  not  free  to  let  the  prisoners  go  ?  ” 

“  Before  you  play  the  master,  wait,  at  least,  till  you  have 
rendered  our  young  lady  the  service  she  expects  from 
you  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  go  and  conceal  this  money,”  said  the  prudent 
woman  ;  “  or  it  might  betray  us.” 

And,  drawing  from  her  cupboard  a  woollen  stocking,  she 
handed  it  to  her  husband,  who  slipped  the  sixteen  thousand 
francs  into  it,  retaining  about  a  dozen  gold  pieces,  which 
he  put  in  his  pocket,  so  as  always  to  have  some  tangible 
evidence  of  his  new  wealth.  When  the  stocking,  full  to 
overflowing,  had  been  put  back  in  the  cupboard  under  a 
pile  of  linen,  Madame  Blangin  ordered  her  husband  to  go 
down  again,  as  some  one  might  come,  and  if  he  were  not 
there  to  open  the  gate,  it  might  look  suspicious. 

Like  a  well-trained  husband,  Blangin  obeyed  without 
saying  a  word  ;  and  then  his  wife  bethought  herself  how  to 
entertain  Denise.  She  hoped,  she  said,  her  dear  young 
lady  would  do  her  the  honour  to  take  something.  That 
would  strengthen  her,  and,  besides,  help  her  to  pass  the 
time  :  for  it  was  only  seven  o’clock,  and  Blangin  could 
not  take  her  to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  cell  before  ten,  without 
great  danger. 

“  But  I  have  dined,”  Denise  objected.  “  I  do  not  want 
anything.” 
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The  woman  insisted  all  the  more.  She  remembered 
(God  be  thanked  !)  her  dear  young  lady’s  taste  ;  and  she 
had  prepared  her  an  admirable  broth,  and  some  beautiful 
dessert.  And,  while  thus  talking,  she  set  the  table,  hav¬ 
ing  made  up  her  mind  that  Denise  must  eat  at  all  hazards. 
The  woman’s  eager  zeal  had,  at  least,  this  advantage, — b 
prevented  Denise  from  giving  way  to  her  painful  thoughts. 

Night  at  length  arrived.  It  was  nine  o’clock  ;  then  it 
struck  ten.  At  last,  the  watch  came  round  to  relieve  the 
sentinels,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Blangin  re¬ 
appeared,  carrying  a  lantern  and  an  enormous  bunch  of 
keys. 

“  I  have  sent  Frumence  to  bed,”  he  said.  “  You  can 
come  now,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Let  us  go,”  Denise  simply  said  ;  and  rising  from  her 
seat  she  followed  the  jailer  along  interminable  passages, 
through  a  vast  vaulted  hall,  in  which  their  steps  resounded 
as  in  a  church,  and  finally  down  a  long  gallery,  where, 
pointing  at  a  massive  door,  through  the  cracks  of  which 
gleamed  a  ray  of  light,  Blangin  eventually  exclaimed  : 
“  Here  we  are.” 

Denise  seized  his  arm,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
she  murmured  :  “  Wait  a  moment.”  She  was,  in  fact,  al¬ 

most  overcome  by  so  many  successive  emotions.  She  felt 
her  legs  give  way  under  her,  and  her  eyes  become  dim. 
In  her  heart  she  preserved  all  her  usual  energy ;  but  if  the 
spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh  was  weak,  and  seemed  to  fail 
her  at  the  last  moment. 

“  Are  you  ill  ?  ”  asked  the  jailer.  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

She  prayed  God  for  courage  and  strength.  Then  when 
her  prayer  was  finished  she  said,  “  Now,  let  us  go  in.”  A 
great  noise  of  keys  and  bolts  ensued,  and  then  Blangin 
opened  the  door  leading  into  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s 
cell. 

Jacques  was  no  longer  counting  the  days,  but  the  hours. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  on  Friday  morning,  June  23,  and 
this  was  Wednesday  night,  June  28.  During  a  hundred 
and  thirty  two  hours,  he  had  been — according  to  Ayrault’s 
terrible  expression — “  living,  but  struck  off  the  roll  of  the 
living,  and  buried  alive.” 

Each  one  of  these  hundred  and  thirty-two  hours  had 
weighed  upon  him  like  a  month.  Ha  was  so  pale  and 
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haggard,  his  hair  and  beard  were  so  disordered,  and  his 
eyes  shone  so  brightly — illuminated  with  the  glow  of  fever 
— that  one  would  hardly  have  recognised  in  him  the  happy 
lord  of  Boiscoran,  free  from  care  and  trouble,  upon  whom 
fortune  had  ever  smiled, — that  haughty,  sceptical  young 
man,  who  from  the  height  of  the  past  seemed  to  defy  the 
future. 

The  fact  is  that  modern  law  has  invented  no  more  fear¬ 
ful  suffering  than  what  is  called  “  solitary  confinement.” 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  demoralise  a  man,  crush  his 
will,  and  utterly  conquer  the  most  powerful  energy. 
There  is  no  struggle  more  distressing  than  that  between  a 
man  accused  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent,  and  the 
examining  magistrate,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  guilt — 
the  struggle  of  a  helpless  being  held  by  an  enemy  armed 
with  unlimited  power. 

Stunned  at  first  by  his  sudden  arrest  and  incarceration, 
Jacques  had  soon  recovered ;  and  by  Friday  he  had  grown 
quiet  and  confident,  talkative,  and  almost  cheerful.  But 
Sunday  was  a  fatal  day.  Two  gendarmes  carried  him  off  to 
Boiscoran  to  be  present  at  the  removal  of  the  seals  ;  and 
on  his  way  he  was  overwhelmed  with  insults  and  curses  by 
the  people,  who  recognised  him.  He  came  back  terribly 
distressed.  During  the  whole  of  Monday  he  was  tortured 
by  the  magistrate,  and  after  six  hours’  examination,  when 
they  brought  him  his  dinner,  he  declared  that  his  health 
could  not  stand  it,  and  that  they  might  just  as  well  kill  him 
at  once.  On  Tuesday  he  received  Denise’s  letter,  and  an¬ 
swered  it.  This  excited  him  fearfully,  and  during  a  part 
of  the  night  Frumence  saw  him  walk  up  and  down  his 
cell,  with  the  gestures  and  incoherent  imprecations  of  a 
madman. 

He  hoped  for  a  letter  on  Wednesday,  but  none  came, 
and  he  sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  during  which  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline  was  quite  unable  to  draw  a  word  from  him. 
When  the  magistrate  left  him,  he  sat  down  facing  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  resting  his  head  on  his  elbows  he  remained 
motionless,  so  deeply  absorbed  in  reverie  that  he  took  no 
notice  when  the  jailer  entered  his  cell  with  lights.  He 
was  still  in  this  state,  when,  a  little  after  ten  o’clock,  he 
heard  the  bolts  of  his  cell  being  drawn  back.  He  had 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  prison  that  he  knew 
ail  its  regulations.  He  knew  at  what  hours  his  meals 
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were  brought,  at  what  time  Frumence  came  to  clean  his 
room,  and  when  he  might  expect  the  magistrate.  After 
nightfall  he  knew  he  was  his  own  master  till  the  next 
morning.  So  late  a  visit,  therefore,  must  needs  bring  him 
some  unexpected  news,  his  liberty,  perhaps, — that  visitor 
for  whom  all  prisoners  look  so  anxiously. 

He  started  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  distinguished  the 
jailer’s  rugged  face,  he  asked  eagerly, — “  Who  wants 
me?” 

Blangin  bowed,  for  he  was  a  polite  jailer.  “  Sir;  I 
bring  you  a  visitor,”  he  replied.  And,  moving  aside,  he 
made  way  for  Denise,  or,  rather,  he  pushed  her  into 
the  room,  for  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
motion. 

“A  visitor?”  repeated  M.  de  Boiscoran.  But  the 
jailer  had  raised  his  lantern,  and  Jacques  instantly  recog¬ 
nised  his  betrothed.  “  What,  you  ?  ”  he  cried,  “  you 
here  !  ”  And  saying  this  he  drew  back,  as  though  afraid 
of  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  or  by  one  of  those  fearful 
hallucinations  which  announce  the  coming  of  insanity,  and 
seize  hold  of  people’s  brains  in  times  of  over-excitement' 
“  Denise  !  ”  he  barely  whispered,  “  Denise  !  ” 

If  Jacques’s  life,  not  her  own  (for  she  cared  nothing  for 
it),  had  at  that  moment  depended  on  a  single  word,  Denise 
could  not  have  uttered  it.  Her  throat  was  parched,  and 
her  lips  refused  to  part.  The  jailer  accordingly  took  up¬ 
on  himself  to  answer.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  it  is  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Chandore.” 

“  At  this  hour,  in  my  prison  !  ” 

“  She  had  something  important  to  communicate  to  you. 
She  came  to  me — ” 

“O  Denise!”  stammered  Jacques,  ‘'what  a  precious 
friend — ” 

“  And  I  agreed,”  said  Blangin  in  a  paternal  tone  of 
voice,  “  to  bring  her  in  secretly.  It  is  a  great  sin  I  com¬ 
mit  ;  and  if  it  should  ever  become  known —  But  let  one 
be  ever  so  much  a  jailer,  one  has  a  heart,  after  all.  I  tell 
you  so  merely  because  the  young  lady  might  not  think  of 
it.  If  the  secret  is  not  kept  carefully,  I  should  lose  my 
place,  and  I  am  a  poor  man,  with  wife  and  children  !  ” 

“  You  are  the  best  of  men  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Boiscoran, 
far  from  suspecting  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  Blan- 
gin’s  sympathy,  “  and  the  day  I  regain  my  liberty,  I  will 
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prove  to  you  that  we  whom  you  have  obliged  are  not  un¬ 
grateful.” 

“  I  am  always  at  your  service,”  replied  the  jailer  mod' 
estly. 

Gradually,  however,  Denise  had  recovered  her  self-pos¬ 
session.  “  Leave  us  now,  my  good  friend,”  she  said  gentlv 
to  Blangin.  And  as  soon  as  the  jailer  had  disappeared,  and 
without  allowing  M.  de  Boiscoran  to  say  a  word,  she  added, 
speaking  very  low, — “  Jacques,  grandpapa,  has  told  me, 
that  by  coming  thus  to  you  at  night,  alone,  and  in  secret,  I 
run  the  risk  of  losing  your  affection,  and  of  diminishing  your 
respect.” 

.  “  Ah,  you  did  not  think  so !  ” 

“Grandpapa  has  more  experience  than  I  have,  Jacques. 
Still  I  did  not  hesitate.  Here  I  am  ;  and  I  should  have 
run  much  greater  risks ;  for  your  honour  is  at  stake,  and 
your  honour  is  my  honour,  as  your  life  is  my  life.  Your 
future  is  at  stake,  our  future,  our  happiness,  all  our  hopes 
here  below.” 

Inexpressible  joy  had  illumined  the  prisoner’s  face.  “  O 
God  !V’  he  cried,  “  one  such  moment  repays  for  years  of 
torture.” 

But  Denise  had  sworn  to  herself,  that  nothing  should 
turn  her  aside  from  her  purpose.  So  she  continued,  “  By 
my  mother’s  sacred  memory,  I  assure  you,  Jacques,  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  your  innocence.” 

The  unhappy  man  looked  distressed.  “  You,”  he  said  : 
“  but  the  others  !  but  M.  de  Chandore  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  think  I  should  be  here,  if  he  thought  you  were 
guilty  ?  My  aunts  and  your  mother  are  as  sure  of  your  in¬ 
nocence  as  I  am.” 

“  And  my  father  ?  You  said  nothing  about  him  in  your 
letter.” 

“  Your  father  remained  in  Paris  in  case  some  influence 
in  high  quarters  should  have  to  be  appealed  to.” 

Jacques  looked  downcast.  “  I  am  in  prison  at  Sauve- 
terre,”  he  said,  “accused  of  a  fearful  crime,  and  my  father 
remains  in  Paris !  It  must  be  true  he  never  really  loved 
me.  And  yet  I  have  always  been  a  good  son  to  him  down 
to  this  terrible  catastrophe.  He  has  never  had  to  complain 
of  me.  No,  my  father  does  not  love  me.” 

Denise  could  not  allow  him  to  continue  in  this  strain. 
“  Listen  to  me,  Jacques,”  she  said  ;  “let  me  tell  you  why 
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J  ran  the  risk  of  taking  this  serious  step,  that  may  cost  me 
so  dearly,  X  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  all  your  friends, 
in  the  name  of  M.  Folgat,  the  advocate  whom  your  mother 
has  brought  down  from  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of  M.  Mag- 
loire,  in  whom  you  put  so  much  confidence.  They  all  agree 
you  have  adopted  an  abominable  system.  By  refusing 
obstinately  to  speak,  you  rush  voluntarily  into  the  gravest 
danger.  Listen  well  to  what  I  tell  you.  If  you  wait  till  the 
examination  is  over,  you  are  lost.  If  you  are  once  handed 
over  to  the  court,  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  speak.  You 
will,  innocent  as  you  are,  only  make  one  more  on  the  list 
of  judicial  murders.” 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  had  listened  in  silence,  his  head 
bowed  down,  as  if  to  conceal  the  pallor  of  his  face  from 
Denise,  Alas  1  ”  he  murmured,  when  she  had  finished 
speaking,  “  Everything  you  tell  me  I  have  told  myself  more 
than  once.” 

“  And  you  did  not  speak  ?  ” 

**  I  did  not.” 

“Ah,  Jacques,  you  are  not  aware  of  the  danger  you  run  ! 
You  do  not  know — ” 

“  X  know,”  he  said,  interrupting  her  in  a  harsh,  hoarse 
voice,— f “  I  know  that  the  scaffold,  or  the  galleys,  are  at  the 
end.” 

Denise  was  petrified  with  horror.  Poor  girl  I  She  had 
imagined  that  she  would  only  have  to  show  herself  to 
triumph  over  Jacques’s  obstinacy,  and  that  he  would  speedily 
reassure  her.  But  matters  were  taking  a  very  different 
course,  “  What  a  misfortune  !  ”  she  cried.  '  “  You  will  not 
abandon  your  fearful  notion  ;  but  why  not  ?  Why  not  speak 
out  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  You  cannot.  You  have  not  considered — v 

“  Not  considered,”  he  repeated,  and  in  a  lower  tone  he> 
added, — “  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  been  doing  dur¬ 
ing  the  hundred  and  thirty  mortal  hours  I  have  been  alone 
in  this  prison, — alone  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  accusation, 
and  a  still  more  terrible  emergency  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  difficulty,  Jacques  :  you  are  the  victim  of 
your  own  imagination.  And  who  could  help  it  in  your 
place  ?  M.  Folgat  said  so  only  yesterday.  There  is  no 
man  living,  who,  after  four  days’  solitary  confinement,  can 
keep  his  mind  calm.  Grief  and  solitude  are  bad  counsel- 
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lors.  Jacques,  come  to  yourself;  listen  to  your  dearest 
friends,  who  speak  to  you  through  me.  Jacques,  your  De- 
nise  beseeches  you.  Speak  !  ” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  She  waited  for  some  seconds ;  and,  as  he 
did  not  reply,  she  asked,  not  without  a  slight  accent  of  bit¬ 
terness  in  her  voice, — “  Is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  to  establish  his  innocence  ?  ” 

The  prisoner,  with  a  movement  of  despair,  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  brow.  Then  bending  forward  towards 
Denise,  so  that  she  felt  his  breath  in  her  hair,  he  said, — 
“  And  when  he  cannot,  when  he  cannot  establish  his  inno¬ 
cence  ?  ” 

She  drew  back,  pale  unto  death,  tottering  so  that  she  had 
to  lean  against  the  wall,  and  cast  upon  Jacques  de  Bois- 
coran  a  glance  in  which  the  whole  horror  of  her  soul  was 
clearly  expressed.  “  What  do  you  say?  ”  she  stammered. 
“OGod!” 

He  laughed,  the  wretched  man  !  with  that  laugh  which 
is  the  last  utterance  of  despair.  And  then  he  replied, — “  I 
say  that  there  are  circumstances  which  upset  our  reason  ; 
unheard-of  circumstances,  which  make  one  doubt  one’s  self. 
I  say  that  everything  accuses  me,  that  everything  over¬ 
whelms  me,  that  everything  turns  against  me.  I  say,  that 
if  I  were  in  M.  Galpin’s  place,  and  he  were  in  mine,  I 
should  act  just  as  he  does.” 

“  That  is  insanity !  ”  cried  Denise. 

But  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  did  not  hear  her.  All  the 
bitterness  of  the  last  days  rose  within  him  ;  and  his  flushed 
face  revealed  his  intense  excitement.  “  Establish  my  inno¬ 
cence  !  ”  he  cried  with  gasping  voice,  “  Ah  !  that  is  easily 
said.  But  how  ?  No,  I  am  not  guilty :  but  a  crime  has 
been  committed  ;  and  for  this  crime  justice  will  have  a  cul¬ 
prit.  If  it  is  not  I  who  fired  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse, 
and  set  Valpinson  on  fire,  who  is  it  ?  ‘  Where  were  you,’ 

they  ask  me,  ‘  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ?  ’  Where  was  I  ? 
Can  I  tell  them  ?  To  clear  myself  is  to  accuse  others. 
And  if  I  should  be  mistaken  ?  or  if,  not  being  mistaken,  1 
should  be  unable  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  accusation  ? 
The  murderer  and  the  incendiary,  of  course,  took  all  possi¬ 
ble  precautions  to  escape  detection,  and  to  let  punishment 
fall  upon  me.  I  was  warned  beforehand.  Ah,  if  we  al¬ 
ways  could  foresee,  could  know  beforehand !  How  can  I 
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defend  myself  ?  On  the  first  day  I  said,  ‘  Such  a  charge 
cannot  reach  me  :  it  is  a  cloud  that  a  breath  will  scatter, 
Madman  that  I  was !  The  cloud  has  become  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  and  I  may  be  crushed.  I  am  neither  a  child  nor  a 
coward ;  and  I  have  always  met  phantoms  face  to  face.  I 
have  measured  the  danger,  and  I  know  it  is  fearful.” 

Denise  shuddered.  “  What  will  become  of  us  ?  ”  she 
cried. 

This  time,  M.  de  Boiscoran  heard  her  speak  and  felt 
ashamed  of  his  weakness.  But,  before  he  could  master  his 
feelings,  Denise  spoke  again.  “  But  never  mind,”  she  said. 
“  These  are  idle  thoughts.  Truth  soars  invincible,  un¬ 
changeable,  high  above  the  ablest  calculations  and  the 
most  skilful  combinations.  Jacques,  you  must  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  without  subterfuge  or  concealment.” 

“  I  can  do  so  no  longer,”  murmured  he. 

“  Is  it  such  a  terrible  secret  ?  ” 

“  It  is  improbable.” 

Denise  looked  at  him  almost  with  fear.  She  did  not 
recognise  his  old  expression  or  the  habitual  tone  of  his 
voice.  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  she  said, — “  But  you  can  tell  it  to  me,  your  friend, 
your — ” 

He  trembled,  and  drew  back :  “  To  you  less  than  any- 
bodv  else,”  he  replied.  Then,  feeling  how  mortifying  such 
an  answer  must  be,  he  added, — “  Your  mind  is  too  pure  to 
understand  such  wretched  intrigues.  I  do  not  want  your 
wedding-dress  to  be  stained  by  a  speck  of  the  mire  with 
which  they  have  covered  me.” 

Was  she  deceived  ?  No ;  but  she  had  the  courage  to  ap¬ 
pear  deceived. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  she  resumed  quietly.  “  But  the  truth 
will  have  to  be  told,  sooner  or  later.” 

“  Yes,  to  M.  Magloire.” 

“Well,  then,  Jacques,  write  down  at  once  what  you 
mean  to  tell  him.  Here  are  pen  and  ink :  I  will  carry 
your  statement  to  him  faithfully.” 

“  There  are  things,  Denise,  which  cannot  be  written.” 

She  felt  herself  vanquished ;  she  understood  that  noth¬ 
ing  would  bend  that  resolute  will,  and  yet  she  said  once 
more, — “But  if  I  were  to  beseech  you,  Jacques,  by  our 
past  and  our  future,  by  the  great  and  eternal  love  which  you 
have  sworn  me  ?  ” 
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f(  Do  you  really  wish  to  make  my  prison  hours  a  thou* 
sand  times  harder  than  they  are  ?  Do  you  want  to  depriv* 
me  of  my  last  remnant  of  strength  and  courage  ?  Have 
you  really  no  longer  any  confidence  in  me  ?  Could  you 
not  believe  pie  for  a  few  days  more  ?  ” 

He  paused.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  Blangin  the  jailer  was  heard  exclaim¬ 
ing, — “  Time  is  getting  on.  I  want  to  be  downstairs  when 
they  relieve  the  guard.  I  am  running  a  great  risk.  I  am 
the  father  of  a  family.” 

“Go  home  now,  Denise,”  said  Jacques  eagerly,  “go 
home,  I  cannot  think  of  your  being  seen  here.” 

She  had  paid  dear  enough  to  know  that  she  was  quite 
safe  in  remaining ;  still  she  did  not  object.  She  offered 
her  brow  to  Jacques,  who  touched  it  with  his  lips;  and 
half  dead,  holding  on  to  the  walls,  she  wept  back  to  the 
jailer’s  little  room.  They  had  made  up  a  bed  for  her,  and 
she  threw  herself  on  it,  dressed  as  she  was.  There  she 
remained  immovable,  as  if  dead,  overcome  by  a  kind  of 
stupor,  which  deprived  her  even  of  the  faculty  of  suffering. 

It  was  bright  day  light,  it  was  eight  o’clock,  when  she 
felt  somebody  pull  her  sleeve,  and  the  jailor’s  wife  said  to 
her, — “  My  dear  young  lady,  this  would  be  a  good  time 
for  you  to  slip  away.  Perhaps  people  will  wonder  at  see¬ 
ing  you  alone  in  the  street ;  but  they  will  think  you  are  re¬ 
turning  home  from  seven  o’clock  mass.” 

Without  saying  a  word,  Denise  sprang  from  the  bed, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  arranged  her  hair  and  dress. 
Just  then  Blangin  entered  anxious  for  her  to  leave  the 
prison.  Giving  him  one  of  the  thousand-franc  rolls  that 
were  still  in  her  bag, — “  This  is  for  you,”  she  said.  I  want 
you  to  remember  me,  if  I  should  need  you  again.”  And 
then  dropping  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  took  her  depart¬ 
ure. 


XI. 

The  Baron  de  Chandore  had  had  one  terrible  night 
in  his  life — a  night  during  which  he  had  counted  each 
passing  minute  by  the  ebbing  pulse  of  his  only  son.  The 
physicians  declared  the  old  gentleman’s  anguish  to  have 
been  great  on  the  occasion,  and  now,  the  night  which 
Denise  had  passed  away  from  the  house  had  proved  almost 
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as  full  of  suffering  to  him;  He  knew  very  well  that 
Blangin  and  his  wife  were  honest  people,  in  spite  of  their 
avarice  and  covetousness;  he  knew,  moreover,  that  JacqUes 
de  Boiscoran  was  an  honourable  man.  Still,  all  night 
long  his  old  servant  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  his 
room ;  and  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  at  the 
.door,  looking  anxiously  up  and  down  the  street.  Towards 
half-past  seven  M.  Folgat  arrived,  but  the  baron  hardly 
wished  him  good-morning,  and  certainly  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  what  the  lawyer  said  with  the  view  of  re-assuring 
him.  At  last,  however*  the  old  man  cried, — “Ah,  there 
she  is  !  ” 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Denise  was  coming  round  the 
corner.  She  approached  the  house  in  feverish  haste,  as  if 
she  had  known  that  her  strength  was  at  an  end,  and  would 
barely  suffice  to  carry  her  to  the  door. 

Grandpapa  Chandore  met  her  with  a  kind  of  fierce  joy, 
pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  over  and  over  again, — 
“  O  Denise  !  oh,  my  darling  child,  how  I  have  suffered ! 
How  long  you  have  been  !  But  it  is  all  over  now.  Come, 
come,  come  !  ” 

And  he  almost  carried  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
placed  her  tenderly  on  a  large  easy-chair.  He  knelt  by 
her  side,  smiling  with  happiness  ;  but,  when  he  had  taken 
her  hands  in  his,  he  exclaimed  : — “  Your  hands  are  buttl¬ 
ing,  you  are  feverish  !  ”  He  looked  at  her  :  she  had  raised 
her  veil.  “You  are  as  pale  as  death!5’  he  continued. 
“  Your  eyes  are  red  and  swollen  !  ” 

“  I  have  been  crying,  dear  grandpapa,”  she  replied 
gently. 

“  Crying  !  Why  ?  ” 

“  Alas,  I  have  failed  !  ” 

As  if  moved  by  a  sudden  shock  M.  de  Chandore  sprang 
to  his  feet.  “  By  God’s  holy  name,”  he  cried,  “  the  like 
has  not  been  heard  since  the  world  was  created.  What  1 
you  went,  you,  Denise  de  Chandore,  to  him  in  his  prison ; 
you  begged  him — ” 

“  And  he  remained  inflexible.  Yes,  dear  grandpapa. 
He  will  say  nothing  till  after  the  preliminary  investigation 
is  over.” 

“  We  were  mistaken  in  the  man  :  he  has  no  courage  and 
no  feeling.” 

Denise  had  risen  painfully,  and  Said  feebly, — “  Ah*  deal 
xx 
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grandpapa !  do  not  blame  him,  do  not  accuse  him !  he  is 
so  unhappy  !  ” 

“  But  what  reasons  does  he  give  ?  ” 

“  He  says  the  facts  are  so  very  improbable  that  he 
should  certainly  not  be  believed,  and  would  ruin  himself 
if  he  were  to  speak  as  long  as  he  is  kept  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  and  has  no  advocate.  He  says  his  position  is 
the  result  of  a  wicked  conspiracy ;  that  he  thinks  he  knows 
the  guilty  person,  and  will  denounce  him,  since  he  is 
forced  to  do  so  in  self-defence.” 

M.  Folgat,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  silent  witness  of 
the  scene,  now  approached, — “  Are  you  quite  sure,”  he 
asked,  “  that  this  was  what  M.  de  Boiscoran  said  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  quite  certain,  sir  J  ” 

“  But  surely,  my  dear  child,”  said  M.  de  Chandore, 
“  Jacques  told  you — you — something  more  precise  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“You  did  not  ask  him  even  what  those  improbable  facts 
were  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  But  he  said  that  I  was  the  very  last  person 
who  could  be  told.” 

“  That  man  ought  to  be  burnt  over  a  slow  fire,”  said  M. 
de  Chandore  to  himself.  Then  he  added  in  a  louder 
voice, — “  And  you  do  not  think  all  this  very  strange,  very 
extraordinary  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me  horrible  !  ” 

“  I  understand.  But  what  do  you  think  of  Jacques  ?  ” 

“  I  think,  dear  grandpapa,  that  he  cannot  act  otherwise, 
or  he  would  do  so.  Jacques  is  too  intelligent  and  too 
courageous  to  deceive  himself  easily.  As  he  alone  knows 
everything,  he  alone  can  judge.  I,  of  course,  am  bound  to 
respect  his  will  more  than  anybody  else.” 

But  the  old  gentleman  did  not  think  himself  bound  to 
respect  it ;  and  exasperated  by  his  grandchild’s  resignation, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  his  mind  fully,  when  she 
rose  with  some  effort,  and  said,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice, — “  I  am  so  tired  !  Excuse  me,  grandpapa,  if  I  go 
to  my  room.” 

M.  de  Chandore  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and 
watched  her  mount  the  stairs,  assisted  by  her  maid.  Then 
he  returned  to  M.  Folgat.  “  They  are  going  to  kill  me, 
sir !  ”  he  cried,  with  an  explosion  of  wrath  and  despair 
which  was  almost  frightful  in  a  man  of  his  age.  “  She 
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had  in  her  eyes  the  same  look  as  her  mother  had  when 
she  told  me,  after  her  husband’s  death,  ‘  I  shall  not  survive 
him.’  And  she  did  not  survive  my  poor  son.  And  then  I, 
old  man,  was  left  alone  with  that  child ;  and  who  knows 
but  she  may  have  in  her  the  germ  of  the  same  disease  which 
killed  her  mother  ?  Alone !  And  for  these  twenty 
years  I  have  held  my  breath  to  listen  if  she  is  still  breath 
mg  naturally  and  regularly — ” 

“  You  are  needlessly  alarmed,”  began  the  advocate, 

But  Grandpapa  Chandore  shook  his  head.  “  No,  no,” 
he  continued.  “  I  fear  my  child  has  been  hurt  in  her 
heart’s  heart.  Did  you  not  see  how  pale  she  looked,  and 
how  feeble  her  voice  was  ?  Great  God  !  wilt  thou  leave 
me  all  alone  here  upon  earth  ?  For  mercy’s  sake,  call  me 
home  before  she  who  is  the  joy  of  my  life  also  leaves  me. 
And  [  can  do  nothing  to  turn  aside  this  fatality — stupid, 
insane  old  man  that  I  am  !  And  this  Jacques  de  Boiscoran, 
if  he  were  guilty,  after  all  ?  Ah,  the  wretch  !  I  would 
hang  him  with  my  own  hands  !  ” 

Deeply  moved,  M.  Folgat  had  silently  watched  the  old 
gentleman’s  grief.  At  length  he  ventured  to  speak  again, 
— “  Do  not  blame  M.  de  de  Boiscoran,  sir,”  said  he,  “  now 
that  everything  is  against  him  !  Of  all  of  us,  he  suffers 
the  most ;  for  he  is  innocent.” 

“  Do  you  still  think  so  ?  ” 

“  More  than  ever.  Little  as  he  has  said,  he  has  told 
Mademoiselle  Denise  quite  enough  to  confirm  a  conjecture 
I  made  the  day  we  went  to  Boiscoran.” 

“  I  do  not  recollect,”  said  the  baron. 

“  Don’t  you  remember,”  resumed  the  lawyer,  “that  you 
left  us,  so  as  to  allow  Anthony  to  answer  my  questions  more 
freely  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  ?  ”  cried  M.  de  Chandore,  “  to  be  sure! 
And  then  you  thought — ?  ” 

“  I  thought  I  had  guessed  right,  you,  sir ;  still  I  am  not 
going  to  do  anything  at  present.  M.  de  Boiscoran  tells  us 
that  the  facts  are  improbable.  I  should,  therefore,  most 
likely  soon  be  astray ;  but,  since  we  are  now  bound  to 
wait  till  the  investigation  is  completed,  I  shall  employ  the 
time  in  examining  the  country-people,  who  will,  probably, 
tell  me  more  than  Anthony  did.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
among  your  friends,  some  who  are  well  informed, — M 
Seneschal,  Dr.  Seignebos,  for  instance. 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  scarcely  had  the  doctor’s 
name  been  mentioned,  than  his  voice  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  a  second  later,  he  fell  like  a  bombshell  into  the 
room.  Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  last 
presented  himself ;  for  he  had  sent  a  messenger  to  fetch 
away  his  report  and  the  shot  he  had  left  in  M.  Folgat’s 
hands.  He  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  these  last  four 
days  at  the  hospital,  with  one  of  his  brother-practitioners, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  assist  him  in  examining  Cocoleu’s 
mental  condition.  “  And  that  is  what  brings  me  hefe,”  he 
cried,  as  he  entered  M.  de  Chandore’s  salon ;  “  for  this 
examination,  if  not  looked  after,  may  deprive  M.  de 
Boiscofan  of  his  best  and  surest  chance  of  escape.” 

After  what  Denise  had  told  them,  neither  M.  de  Chan- 
dore  nor  M.  Folgat  attached  much  importance  to  the  state 
of  Cocoleu’s  mind  :  still  this  word  “  escape  ”  attracted  their 
attention.  There  is  nothing  unimportant  in  a  criminal 
trial.  “  Is  there  anything  new  ?  ”  asked  the  advocate. 

The  doctor  first  closed  the  door,  and  then,  placing  his 
cane  and  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  the  table,  he  replied  : 
— “  No,  there  is  nothing  new.  They  still  insist  upon  ruin¬ 
ing  M.  de  Boiscoran,  and  shrink  from  nothing  in  order  to 
do  so.” 

44  They !  who  are  they  ?  ”  asked  M.  de  Chandore. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 
“  Are  you  really  still  in  doubt,  sir  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  And 
yet  the  facts  speak  clearly  enough.  In  this  department,  as 
well  as  others,  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  several  phy¬ 
sicians  who  are  by  no  means  an  honour  to  their  profession, 
who  are,  to  tell  the  truth,  perfect  asses.  There  is  one  of 
these  donkeys,  who,  m  length  of  ears  and  thickness  of 
hide,  surpasses  all  the  others.  Well,  he  is  the  very  one 
chosen  to  act  as  my  colleague.  Briefly,  my  learned  brother 
is  fully  persuaded  that  his  duty  as  a  physician  employed  by 
a  court  of  justice  is  to  say  ‘  Amen  ’  to  all  the  inventions  of 
the  prosecution.  ‘  Cocoleu  is  an  idiot,’  says  M.  Galpin. 
‘  He  is  an  idiot,  or  ought  to  be  one,’  re-echoes  my  learned 
brother.  4  If  he  spoke  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  it  was 
by  an  inspiration  from  on  high,’  adds  the  magistrate. 
‘  Evidently,’  says  my  confrere , 4  there  was  an  inspiration  from 
on  high.’  For  this  is  the  conclusion  at  which  my  learned 
brother  arrives  in  his  report :  4  Cocoleu  is  an  idiot  provi* 
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dentially  inspired  with  a  flash  of  reason.’  He  does  not 
say  it  in  these  Words ;  biit  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing/’ 

Dr.  Seignebos  paused,  quite  out  of  breath,  and,  taking 
off  his  spectacles,  proceeded  to  wipe  them  with  furious 
gestures. 

“But  what  do  you  think,  doctor?”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

“  My  opinion,  which  I  have  fully  developed  in  my  report, 
is,  that  Cocoleu  is  not  idiotic  at  all.” 

M.  de  Chandore  started  :  the  proposition  seemed  to 
him  monstrous.  He  knew  Gocoleu  very  well,  and  had 
often  seen  him  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Sauveterre 
during  the  eighteen  months  which  the  poor  creature  had 
spent  under  the  doctor’s  treatment.  “  What !  Cocoleu 
not  idiotic  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  barorn 

“  No  1  ”  peremptorily  replied  the  doctor ;  “  and  you  have 
only  to  look  at  him  to  be  convinced.  Has  he  a  large  flat 
face,  a  disproportioned  mouth,  a  yellow,  tanned  complexion, 
thick  lips,  defective  teeth,  and  squinting  eyes  ?  Does  his 
deformed  head  sWay  from  side  to  side,  as  too  heavy  to  be 
supported  by  his  neck  ?  Is  his  body  deformed,  and  his 
spine  crooked  ?  Is  his  stomach  enlarged  and  pendent,  do 
his  hands  drop  Upon  his  thighs,  are  his  legs  awkward,  and 
the  joints  unusually  large  ?  These  are  the  symptoms  of 
idiocy,  gehtlemen,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Cocoleu. 
I,  for  tny  part,  believe  him  to  be  a  scamp,  with  an  iron 
constitution,  Very  clever  with  his  hands,  climbing  trees  like 
a  monkey,  and  leaping  ditches  ten  feet  wide.  To  be  sure, 
I  don’t  pretend  that  his  intellect  is  normal ;  but  I  main¬ 
tain  that  he  is  one  of  those  imbeciles  who  have  certain  fac¬ 
ulties  very  fully  developed,  while  others,  more  essential  are 
missing.” 

While  M.  Folgat  listened  with  the  most  intense  interest, 
M.  de  Chandore,  growing  impatient,  exclaimed  : — “  The 
difference  between  an  idiot  and  an  imbecile — ” 

“Is  immense,”  cried  the  doctor.  And  with  over¬ 
whelming  volubility,  he  continued, — “  The  imbecile  pre¬ 
serves  some  fragments  of  intelligence.  He  can  speak, 
make  his  wants  known,  express  his  feelings.  He  asso¬ 
ciates  ideas,  compares  impressions,  remembers  things,  and 
acquires  experience.  He  is  capable  of  cunning  and 
dissimulation.  He  hates  and  likes  and  fears.  If  he  is  not 
always  sociable,  he  is  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by 
others.  You  can  easily  obtain  perfect  control  over  him 
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His  inconsistency  is  remarkable  ;  and  still  he  shows,  a; 
times,  invincible  obstinacy.  Finally,  imbeciles  are,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  semi-lucidity,  often  very  dangerous.  Yov 
find  among  them  almost  all  those  monomaniacs  whom  so¬ 
ciety  is  compelled  to  shut  up  in  asylums,  because  they 
cannot  master  their  instincts.” 

“Very  well  said,” observed  M.  Folgat,  who  found  in 
these  remarks  some  elements  of  a  plea, — “very  well 
said.” 

The  doctor  bowed.  “  Such  a  creature  is  Cocoleu. 
Does  it  follow  that  I  hold  him  responsible  for  his  actions  ? 
By  no  means  !  But  it  follows  that  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
false  witness,  brought  forth  to  ruin  an  honest  man.” 

It  was  evident  that  such  views  did  not  please  M.  de 
Chandore.  “  Formerly,”  he  said,  “  you  did  not  think  so.” 

“  No,  I  even  said  the  contrary,”  replied  Dr.  Seignebos. 
“  I  had  not  studied  Cocoleu  sufficiently,  and  I  was  taken 
in  by  him  :  I  confess  it  openly.  But  this  avowal  of  mine 
is  an  evidence  of  the  cunning  and  astute  obstinacy  dis 
played  by  these  wretched  creatures,  and  of  their  capacity 
to  carry  out  a  design.  After  a  year's  experience,  I  sent 
Cocoleu  away,  declaring,  and  certainly  believing,  that  he 
was  incurable.  The  fact  is,  he  did  not  want  to  be  cured. 
The  country  people,  who  observe  carefully  and  shrewdly, 
were  not  taken  in  :  they  will  tell  you,  almost  to  a  man, 
that  Cocoleu  is  more  artful  than  foolish.  That  is  the  truth. 
He  has  found  out,  that,  by  exaggerating  his  imbecility,  he 
could  live  without  work  ;  and  he  has  acted  on  the  dis¬ 
covery.  When  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  took  pity  on  him, 
he  was  sufficiently  clever  to  show  just  enough  intelligence 
to  be  supported  without  having  to  do  any  work.” 

“  In  a  word,”  said  M.  de  Chandore  incredulously,  “  Co¬ 
coleu  is  a  great  actor.” 

“Great  enough  to  have  deceived  me,”  replied  the  doc¬ 
tor  :  “  yes,  sir.”  Then  turning  to  M.  Folgat,  he  added,— 
“  All  this  I  have  told  my  learned  brother,  before  taking 
him  to  the  hospital.  There  we  found  Cocoleu  more  ob¬ 
stinately  silent  than  ever.  All  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  word 
from  him  were  fruitless,  although  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  he  understood  very  well.  I  proposed  to  resort  to 
quite  legitimate  means,  which  are  employed  to  discover 
feigned  defects  and  diseases  ;  but  my  learned  brother  re¬ 
fused,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  resistance  by  M.  Galpin- 
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Daveline.  On  what  grounds  I  don’t  know.  When  I  asked 
that  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  should  be  sent  for,  as 
she  has  a  talent  for  making  him  talk,  M.  Galpin  would  not 
permit  it — and  there  we  are.” 

It  happens  almost  daily,  that  two  physicians  employed 
as  experts  differ  in  their  opinions.  Law  courts  would 
have  a  terrible  task  before  them  if  they  had  to  make  the 
rival  practitioners  agree.  Accordingly  they  are  content 
to  appoint  a  third  expert,  whose  opinion  is  decisive. 
This  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  Cocoleu’s  case.  Now 
Dr.  Seignebos,  already  convinced  that  his  brother  ex¬ 
pert  was  a  fool,  was  moreover  afraid  that  by  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline’s  influence,  a  second  fool  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  the  question  finally.  Accordingly 
he  wished  the  two  families  interested  in  the  defence  to  ex¬ 
ert  all  their  influence  so  as  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  physicians  chosen  out  of  the  district,  and  if 
possible  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of  having  Cocoleu  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  his  condition  reported  on  by  men  of 
incontestable  authority.  A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the 
subject  between  the  doctor,  the  advocate  and  the  Baron 
de  Chandore, — M.  Folgat  displaying  determined  opposition 
to  the  doctor’s  suggestion — remarking  that  if  Cocoleu  was 
found  to  be  sane — the  discovery  might  prove  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  beneficial  to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  cause.  “  Co¬ 
coleu’s  idiocy,”  he  said,  “  is,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  argument  for  the  defence.  What  can  M.  Galpin  say, 
if  M.  de  Boiscoran  charges  him  with  basing  a  capital  charge 
upon  the  incoherent  words  of  a  creature  void  of  intelligence, 
and,  consequently,  irresponsible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
established  that  Cocoleu  really  knows  what  he  says,  all  is 
changed.  The  prosecution  is  supported  by  an  opinion  of 
the  faculty  in  saying  to  M.  de  Boiscoran,  4  You  need  not 
deny  any  longer.  You  have  been  seen  ;  here  is  a  reliable 
witness.  ’  ” 

Dr  Seignebos  seemed  struck  by  these  arguments,  but  he 
nevertheless  returned  to  the  charge,  maintaining  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result  it  was  his  duty  to  see  the  truth  es¬ 
tablished.  Moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  affected 
him  personally.  He  believed  that  Cocoleu  had  deceived 
him  while  under  his  treatment ;  and  assuredly  the  idiot 
had  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  petty  witticisms 
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launched  against  the  doctor, — witticisms  which  had  made 
him  suffer  cruelly,  offending  him  not  so  much  as  a  mah  as 
in  his  professional  capacity.  Now,  if  he  could  unmask  Co¬ 
coleu,  he  would  have  his  revenge,  and  be  able  to  cast  upon 
his  enemies  some  of  the  ridicule  with  which  they  had  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  “I  have  made  up  my  mind,”  he  said,  at 
last,  “  and,  Whatever  you  may  resolve,  I  mean  to  go  to 
work  at  once,  and  try  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission.” 

“  Before  doing  anything,”  said  M.  Folgat,  “  it  might  be 
prudent  to  consult  M.  Magloire.” 

<£  I  do  not  want  to  consult  Magloire  when  duty  tells  me 
what  course  I  should  adopt.” 

“  You  will  giant  us  twenty-four  hours,  I  hope.” 

Dr.  Seighebos  frowned,  “  Not  an  hour,”  he  replied ;  “  1 
am  going  from  here  to  the  office  of  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor.” 

Thereupon,  taking  up  his  hat  and  cane,  he  bowed,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  without  stopping  even  to  answer 
M.  de  Chandore,  who  asked  him  how  the  Count  de  Clau- 
dieuse  was  getting  on.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that 
the  chief  victim  of  the  Valpinson  catastrophe  was  in  a 
most  precarious  condition. 

“  Hang  the  old  original !  ”  cried  M.  de  Chandore  as  the 
doctor  walked  through  the  hall.  Then,  turning  to  M. 
Folgat,  he  added, — “  I  must,  however,  confess  that  you 
received  the  news  which  he  brought  rather  coldly.” 

“  The  very  fact  of  the  news  being  so  very  grave,”  replied 
the  advocate,  “  made  me  wish  for  time  to  consider.  If 
Cocoleu  pretends  to  be  imbecile,  or,  at  least,  exaggerates 
his  incapacity,  then  we  have  a  confirmation  of  what  M.  de 
Boiscoran  told  Mademoiselle  Denise  last  night.  It  would 
be  the  proof  of  an  odious  conspiracy,  of  a  long  premedi¬ 
tated  vengeance.  Here  is  the  turning-point  of  the  affair 
evidently.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  M.  de  Chandore,  “  you  think  so,  and 
yet  you  refused  to  support  Dr.  Seignebos,  who  is  certainty 
an  honest  man  ?  ” 

The  young  lawyer  shook  his  head.  “  I  wanted  to  have 
twenty-four  hours’  delay,  because  we  must  absolutely  con¬ 
sult  M.  de  Boiscoran.  Could  I  tell  the  doctor  so  ?  Had 
1  a  right  to  take  him  into  the  secret  ?  ” 
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“You  are  right,”  murmured  M.  de  Chandore,  “you  are 
right.” 

Accordingly,  when  Denise  came  downstairs  again  in  the 
afternoon,  looking  still  very  pale,  but  evidently  armed  with 
new  courage,  M.  Folgat  dictated  to  her  certain  questions 
to  ask  the  prisoner.  She  hastened  to  right  them  in  cipher ; 
and  about  four  o’clock  the  letter  was  sent  to  Mechinet,  the 
clerk.  The  next  evening  the  answer  came,  “  Dr  Seigne- 
bos  is  no  doubt  right,  my  dear  friends,”  wrote  Jacques. 
“  I  have  good  reasons  to  be  sure  that  Cocoleu’s  imbecility 
is  partly  assumed,  and  that  his  evidence  has  been  prompted 
by  others.  Still  I  must  beg  you  will  take  up  no  steps  that 
would  lead  to  another  medical  investigation.  The  slightest 
imprudence  may  ruin  me.  For  heaven’s  sake  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  which  is  now  near  at 
hand,  from  what  Galpin  tells  me.” 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  family  circle,  and  the  poor 
mother  uttered  a  cry  of  despair  as  she  heard  her  son’s 
words  of  resignation.  “  Are  we  going  to  obey  him,”  she 
cried,  “when  we  all  know  that  he  is  ruining  himself  by 
his  obstinacy  ?  ” 

“  Jacques  alone  can  judge  his  situation,”  replied  Denise 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  he  alone,  therefore,  has  the  right 
to  command.  Our  duty  is  to  obey.  I  appeal  to  M. 
Folgat.” 

The  young  advocate  nodded  his  head.  “  Everything  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done,”  he  said.  “  Now  we  can 
only  wait.” 


XII. 

The  famous  fire  at  Valpinson  had  been  a  godsend  to 
the  good  people  of  Sauveterre.  Ever  since  its  occurrence 
they  had  had  an  inexhaustible  topic  of  discussion,  ever 
new  and  ever  rich  in  unexpected  conjectures, — the  Bols- 
coran  case,  which  promised  to  become  a  cause  celebre. 
Thus  it  happened  that  whenever  M.  Galpin-rDaveline 
walked  from  the  court-house  to  the  prison,  or  came  stiffly 
striding  up  the  Rue  National e,  twenty  good  house-wives 
peeped  from  behind  their  curtains  trying  to  read  in  his 
face  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  investigation.  They  dis* 
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covered,  however,  nothing  but  traces  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  a  pallor  which  became  daily  more  marked. 

In  point  of  fact  this  Boiscoran  case  was  a  thorn  in  the 
ambitious  magistrate’s  side — more  than  a  thorn  indeed,  a 
festering  wound  fraught  with  incessant  and  intolerable 
irritation.  Every  day  he  saw  more  clearly  that  he  was  in 
a  false  position  ;  although  public  opinion  was  strongly 
against  M.  de  Boiscoran,  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  very 
favourable  to  M.  Galpin-Daveline.  Everybody  believed 
Jacques  guilty,  and  wanted  him  to  be  punished  with  all 
the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  people  were 
astonished  that  M.  Galpin-Daveline  should  choose  to  act 
as  examining  magistrate  in  such  a  case.  There  was  a 
touch  of  treachery  in  this  proceeding  against  a  former  friend, 
in  searching  for  evidence  against  him,  in  driving  him  into 
court,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  galleys  or  the  scaffold  ; 
and  the  public  conscience  was  revolted  at  such  conduct. 
The  very  way  in  which  people  returned  the  magistrate’s 
greeting,  or  avoided  him  altogether,  made  him  aware  of  the 
feelings  entertained  towards  him.  This  only  increased  his 
wrath  against  Jacques,  and,  with  it,  his  trouble.  He  had 
beencongratulated,  it  is  true,  by  the  attorney-general ;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  in  a  trial,  as  long  as  the  accused  re¬ 
fuses  to  confess.  The  charges  against  Jacques,  to  be  sure, 
seemed  so  overwhelming,  that  his  being  sent  before  the 
court  was  beyond  question.  But  once  in  court  what  would 
the  jury  say  ? 

“  And  in  fine,”  the  public  prosecutor  remarked,  “  you 
have  not  a  single  eye-witness.  And  from  time  immemorial 
an  eye-witness  has  been  looked  upon  as  worth  a  hundred 
hearsays.” 

“  I  have  Cocoleu,”  said  M.  Galpin-Daveline  impatiently. 
“  Have  the  doctors  decided  that  he  is  not  an  idiot  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  Dr  Seignebos  alone  maintains  that  doctrine.” 

“  Well,  at  least  Cocoleu  is  willing  to  repeat  his  evi¬ 
dence  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Why,  then,  you  have  virtually  no  witness  !  ” 
i'es  such  was  the  case,  M.  Galpin-Daveline  understood 
it  but  too  well,  and  hence  his  anxiety.  The  more  he 
studied  his  accused,  the  more  he  found  him  to  be  a  threat¬ 
ening  enigma  ominous  of  evil.  “  Can  he  have  an  alibi 2* 
lie  thought.  “  Or  does  he  hold  in  reserve  one  of  those  ur> 
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foreseen  revelations,  which  at  the  last  moment  destroy  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  prosecution,  and  cover  the  prosecution 
itself  with  ridicule  ?  ”  Whenever  these  thoughts  occurred 
to  him,  big  drops  of  perspiration  would  run  down  his  tem¬ 
ples,  and  he  would  treat  his  poor  clerk  Mechinet  like  a  dog. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Many  a  report  reached  him  from  the 
Chandore  family,  and  although  he  was  far  from  imagining 
the  truth,  being  quite  ignorant  of  Denise’s  correspondence 
with  Jacques  and  her  visit  to  the  prison,  still  he  knew  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  devoted  and  intelligent  men,  in¬ 
cluding  M.  de  Chandore,  M.  Seneschal,  Dr.  Seignebos,  M. 
Magloire,  and,  finally,  the  advocate  whom  the  Marchioness 
de  Boiscoran  had  brought  down  with  her  from  Paris,  M. 
Folgat.  And  heaven  alone  knew  what  they  would  not  try 
to  rescue  the  guilty  man  from  the  hands  of  justice  !  With 
this  thought  in  his  mind,  M.  Galpin  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  case,  and  each  of  the  points  upon  which  the  prose¬ 
cution  relied  became  for  him  the  subject  of  special  study. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  he  examined  sixty-seven  witnesses. 
He  summoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Brechy. 
He  would  have  summoned  the  whole  country,  if  he  had 
dared.  But  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  After  weeks  of 
laborious  investigations,  the  inquiry  was  still  at  the  same 
point,  the  mystery  was  still  impenetrable.  The  prisoner 
had  not  refuted  any  of  the  charges  made  against  him ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrate  had  not  obtained 
a  single  additional  piece  of  evidence. 

Matters  could  not  remain  in  this  condition  for  ever.  One 
warm  afternoon  in  July,  as  M.  Galpin-Daveline  walked 
along  the  Rue  Nationale,  the  housewives  who  observed  him 
from  behind  their  window-curtains,  thought  that  he  looked 
even  more  anxious  than  usual.  They  were  right.  After  a 
long  conference  with  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge,  the  investigating  magistrate  had  taken  a  serious 
determination.  Proceeding  to  the  prison,  he  went  to 
Jacques’s  cell  and  announced  that  his  “painful  duty”  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  inquiry  was  finished,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  papers,  with  a  list  of  the  objects  to  be  used  as 
evidence,  would  be  sent  to  the  attorney-general,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  court. 

J acques  de  Boiscoran  did  not  move.  “  Well,  what  then  ?  * 
he  simply  asked. 
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“  Have  you  nothing  to  add,  sir  ?  ”  asked  M.  Galpin-Dave 
line  in  his  turn. 

“  Nothing,  except  that  I  am  innocent.” 

The  magistrate  found  it  difficult  to  repress  his  impatience. 
“  Then,  prove  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Refute  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  you,  which  overwhelm 
you,  which  induce  me,  the  court,  and  everybody  else,  to  con¬ 
sider  you  guilty.  Speak,  and  explain  your  conduct.” 

Jacques  kept  obstinately  silent. 

“  Your  resolution  is  fixed,”  said  the  magistrate  once  more, 
u  you  refuse  to  say  anything  ?  ” 

“  I  am  innocent.” 

M.  Galpin  saw  clearly  that  it  was  useless  to  insist  any 
further.  “  From  this  moment,”  he  said,  “  you  are  no  longer 
in  solitary  confinement.  You  can  receive  the  visits  of  your 
family  in  the  prison  parlour.  The  advocate  you  choose 
will  be  admitted  to  your  cell  to  consult  with  you.” 

“At  last!”  exclaimed  Jacques  with  explosive  delight, 
“  Am  I  at  liberty  to  write  to  M.  de  Chandore  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  “  and,  if  you  choose 
to  write  at  once,  my  clerk  will  carry  your  letter  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  this  evening,” 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  immediately  availed  himself  of 
this  permission  ;  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  he  handed 
the  following  note  to  Mechinet : — 

“  I  shall  expect  M.  Magloire  to-morrow  morning  at  nine. 

«  jy* 

Ever  since  Jacques’s  friends  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  false  step  might  have  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
they  had  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  action.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  any  efforts  they 
might  make  ?  Dr,  Seignebos’s  request,  though  unsupported, 
had  been  at  least  partially  granted ;  and  the  court  had  sum¬ 
moned  a  physician  from  Paris,  a  great  authority  on  insanity, 
to  examine  Cocoleu’s  mental  condition.  It  was  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  that  Dr.  Seignebos  came  triumphantly  to  announce  the 
good  news ;  but  on  the  following  Tuesday  he  had  to  report 
absolute  discomfiture.  The  Paris  physician  had  proved  as 
great  a  fool  as  his  Sauveterre  confrere— siding  with  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  proclaiming  Cocoleu  to  be  an  absolute  idiot. 

Dr.  Seignebns  was  in  a  furious  passion  when  he  called 
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on  the  Baron  de  Chandore  to  acquaint  Jacques?s  friends 
with  this  result.  Still  he  added  that  he  did  not  yet  de* 
spair  proving  that  Cocoleu  was  amiserable  impostor,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  moreover,  in  stentorian  tones :  “  And  M.  de  £ois- 
coran  may  count.on  me.  I  have  my  reasons  for  saying  so. 
I  have  formed  very  singular  suspicions,  very  singular  in¬ 
deed.” 

M.  Folgat,  Denise,  and  the  marchioness  urged  him  to 
explain ;  but  he  declared  that  the  moment  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  for  him  to  do  so.  He  left  the  house  in  his  usual 
abrupt  fashion,  vowing  that  he  was  over-worked,  and  that 
he  must  hurry  off  to  see  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  who  was 
getting  worse  and  worse. 

M  What  can  the  old  fellow  suspect  ?  ”  asked  Grandpapa 
Chandore,  as  the  hall  door  closed  behind  the  doctor.  M. 
Folgat  might  have  replied  that  the  medical  man’s  suspicions 
were  no  doubt  similar  to  his  own,  only  perhaps  better 
founded  and  more  fully  developed.  Still  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say  so.  Was  not  all  inquiry  prohibited,  had  they  not 
been  told  that  a  single  imprudent  word  might  ruin  every¬ 
thing  ?  Why  then  excite  new  hopes  when  they  must  needs 
wait  patiently  till  M.  Galpin-Daveline  thought  fit  to  put  an 
end  to  this  melancholy  suspense. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  without  any  news  from  Jacques, 
when,  one  afternoon,  Mecfiinet  the  clerk  boldly  presented 
himself  at  M.  de  Chandore’s  house.  This  fact  alone  inti 
mated  that  there  was  something  new,  and  when  M.  Galpin’s 
subordinate  handed  Jacques’s  brief  note  to  Denise,  who 
met  him  in  the  hall,  she,  reading  it  by  a  single  glance,  ran 
at  once  to  acquaint  her  grandfather  and  M.  Folgat  with 
the  goods  news  that  the  prisoner  was  no  longer  in  solitary 
confinement.  At  the  same  time  she  instructed  a  servant 
to  go  in  search  of  M.  Magloire.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
the  eminent  advocate  of  Sauveterre  arrived.  Jacques’s 
letter  was  handed  to  him,  and  when  he  had  perused  it,  fie 
remarked,  with  some  embarrassment,  <(  I  have  promised 
.\I.  de  Boiscoran  my  assistance,  and  he  shall  certainly  have 
i*:.  I  shall  be  at  the  prison  to-morrow  morning  as  sopn  as 
the  doors  open,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  result  qf  our  inter 
view.” 

He  would  say  nothing  more.  It  was  very  evident  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  innocence  of  his  client ;  and,  as 
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soon  as  he  had  left,  M.  de  Chandore  exclaimed,  “  Jacques 
is  mad  to  intrust  his  defence  to  a  man  who  doubts  him.” 

“  M.  Magloire  is  an  honourable  man,”  said  Denise, 
“  and,  if  he  thought  he  might  compromise  Jacques,  he 
would  not  undertake  the  task.” 

Yes,  indeed,  M.  Magloire  was  an  honourable  man,  and 
quite  accessible  to  tender  sentiments ;  for  he  felt  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  go  and  see  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  his  friend, 
and  whom  he  could  not  help  loving  still,  although  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  justly  charged.  He  could  not  sleep 
for  it  that  night ;  and  all  noticed  his  anxious  air  as  he 
walked  through  the  town  next  morning  on  his  way  to  the 
jail.  Slowly,  and  with  his  heart  beating  quick,  the  famous 
advocate  went  up  the  narrow  stairs.  He  crossed  the  long 
passage  ;  Blangin  opened  a  door;  and  the  next  moment  M. 
Magloire  was  in  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  cell. 

“  At  last  you  are  here,”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  young 
man,  throwing  himself  into  the  advocate’s  arms.  “  At  last, 
I  see  an  honest  face,  and  hold  a  trusty  hand.  Ah  !  I  have 
suffered  cruelly,  so  cruelly,  that  I  am  surprised  my  mind 
has  not  given  way.  But  now  you  are  here  by  my  side,  I 
am  safe.” 

The  lawyer  could  not  speak.  He  was  terrified  by  the 
havoc  which  grief  had  caused  in  his  friend’s  noble  and  in¬ 
telligent  face.  He  was  shocked  at  the  distortion  of  his 
features,  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  and  the  con¬ 
vulsive  smile  on  his  lips.  “  Poor  man !  ”  he  murmured  at 
last. 

Jacques  misunderstood  him  ;  he  stepped  back,  as  white 
as  the  walls  of  his  cell.  “  You  do  not  think  me  guilty  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  an  inexpressibly  sad  expres¬ 
sion  came  into  his  eyes.  “  To  be  sure,”  he  continued  with 
a  convulsive  laugh,  “  the  charges  must  be  overwhelming 
indeed,  if  they  have  convinced  my  best  friends.  Alas  ! 
why  did  I  refuse  to  speak  that  first  day  ?  My  honour  ! — 
what  a  phantom  !  And  still,  victimised  as  I  am  by  an  in¬ 
famous  conspiracy,  I  should  still  refuse  to  speak,  if  my  life 
alone  were  at  stake.  But  my  honour  is  at  stake,  Denise’s 
honour,  the  honour  of  the  Boiscorans.  I  shall  speak. 
You,  M.  Magloire,  shall  know  the  truth  :  you  shall  see  my 
innocence  in  a  word.” 

And,  seizing  the  advocate’s  hand,  he  pressed  it  almost 
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painfully,  adding  in  a  hoarse  voice, — “One  word  wi]l  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  thing  to  you  ;  I  was  the  lover  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  de  Claudieuse  !  ” 


XIII. 

If  he  had  been  less  distressed,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
would  have  seen  how  wisely  he  had  acted  in  choosing  the 
great  advocate  of  Sauveterre  for  his  defender.  A  stranger, 
M.  Folgat  for  instance,  would  have  heard  him  silently,  and 
would  have  seen  in  this  revelation  nothing  but  a  fact  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  personal  appreciation.  But  M.  Magloire,  on 
the  contrary,  was  bound  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
district ;  and  when  the  advocate  heard  Jacques  declare 
that  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  had  been  his  mistress,  he 
gave  him  an  indignant  glance  and  exclaimed, — “  That  is 
impossible.” 

Jacques  was  certainly  not  surprised.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  say  that  people  would  refuse  to  believe  him  when 
he  did  speak ;  and  this  conviction  had  largely  influenced 
him  in  keeping  silent  so  long.  “  It  is  improbable,  I  know,” 
he  said  ;  “  and  still  it  is  so.” 

“  Give  me  proofs  !  ”  said  M.  Magloire. 

“  I  have  no  proofs.” 

The  great  lawyer’s  melancholy  and  sympathising  expres¬ 
sion  changed  instantly.  He  glanced  sternly  at  the  pris¬ 
oner;  and  the  gleam  in  his  eyes  spoke  of  amazement  and 
indignation.  “There  are  things,”  he  said,  “which  it  is 
rash  to  affirm  when  one  is  not  able  to  support  them  with 
proof.  Consider — ” 

“  My  situation  forces  me  to  tell  everything.” 

“  Why,  then,  did  you  wait  so  long  ?  ” 

“  I  hoped  I  should  be  spared  such  a  fearful  extremity .” 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

*  By  the  countess.” 

M.  Magloire’s  expression  became  darker  and  darker. 
“I  am  not  often  accused  of  partiality,”  he  said.  “The 
Count  de  Claudieuse  is,  perhaps,  the  only  enemy  I  have 
in  the  province,  but  he  is  a  fierce  bitter  enemy.  To  keep 
me  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  to  prevent  my  obtaining  many 
votes,  he  stooped  to  acts  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  I  do 
not  like  him.  But  in  justice  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon 
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the  countess  as  the  loftiest,  purest,  the  noblest  type  of  4 
woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.” 

A  bitter  smile  played  on  Jacques’s  lips.  “And  still  I 
was  her  lover,”  he  said. 

“  When  ?  How  ?  The  countess  lived  at  Val pinson,  and 
you  in  Paris.” 

“  Yes ;  but  every  year  the  countess  came  and  spent  the 
month  of  September  in  Paris  ;  and  I  came  occasionally  to 
Boiscoran.” 

“  It  is  very  singular  that  such  an  intrigue  should  never 
have  been  suspected  even.” 

“We  managed  to  take  our  precautions.” 

“  And  no  one  ever  suspected  anything  ?  ” 

“  No  one.” 

But  Jacques  was  at  last  becoming  impatient  at  the  at¬ 
titude  which  M.  Magloire  had  assumed.  He  forgot  that 
he  himself  had  foreseen  all  the  suspicions  to  which  he  was 
now  exposed.  “  Why  do  you  ask  all  these  questions  ?  ” 
he  said.  “  You  do  not  believe  me.  Well,  be  it  so  !  Let 
me  at  least  try  to  convince  you.  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?  ” 

M.  Magloire  drew  forward  a  chair,  and  sitting  down, 
not  in  the  usual  fashion,  but  astride  it,  and  resting  his 
arms  on  the  back,  he  said — “  I  am  listening.” 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  hitherto  almost  livid,  now  grew 
crimson  with  anger.  His  eyes  flashed  fire  !  To  be  treated 
thus  indeed  !  Never  had  M.  Galpin’s  haughtiness  offended 
him  so  acutely,  as  M.  Magloire’s  apparently  disdainful 
condescension.  It  occurred  to  him  to  request  the  advocate 
to  leave  his  room.  But  what  then  ?  He  was  condemned 
to  drain  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs  :  for  he  must  save  him¬ 
self  ;  he  must  extricate  himself  from  this  abyss,  ff  You 
are  cruel,  Magloire,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  ill-suppressed 
indignation,  “  and  you  make  me  feel  all  the  horrors  of  my 
situation  to  the  full.  Ah,  do  not  apologise  !  It  does  not 
matter.  Let  me  speak.” 

Jacques  took  a  few  hasty  steps  up  and  down  his  cell, 
passing  his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  brow,  as  if  to  rack 
his  memory.  Then,  in  a  calmer  tone  of  voice,  he  began 
— “  It  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  August,'  in 
1866,  and  at  Boiscoran,  where  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle, 
that  I  saw  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  for  the  first  time. 
The  Count  de  Claudieuse  and  my  uncle  were,  at  that  time, 
on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  owing  to  that  unlucky 
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little  stream  which  crosses  our  estates  ;  arid  a  coirimbn 
friend;  M.  de  Besson,  had  undertaken  to  reconcile  them  at 
a  dinner  to  which  both  were  invited.  My  Uhcle  had  taken 
irie  with  him.  The  countess  had  come  with  her  husband. 
I  was  just  twenty  years  old  ;  she  was  twenty-six.  It  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  in  iry  life  met  a  woman  so  perfectly  beautiful  and 
graceful ;  that  I  had  never  seen  so  charming  a  face,  such 
beautiful  eyes;  and  such  a  sweet  smile.  She  did  not  seem 
to  notice  me.  I  did  not  speak  to  her ;  and  still  I  felt  a 
kind  of  presentiment  that  this  woman  would  play  a  great, 
a  fatal  part  in  my  life.  This  impression  was  so  strong, 
that,  as  we  left  the  house,  I  could  not  help  mentioning  it 
to  my  uncle.  He  only  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  a  fool, 
and  that,  if  my  existence  should  ever  be  troubled  by  a 
wofnan,  it  would  certainly  not  be  by  the  Countess  de  Clau- 
dieUse.  He  was  apparently  right.  It  was  hard  to  imagine 
that  anything  should  ever  again  bring  me  in  contact  with 
the  countess.  M.  de  Besson’s  attempt  at  reconciliation 
had  utterly  failed  ;  the  countess  continued  to  live  at  Val- 
pinson ;  and  I  went  back  to  Paris.  Still  I  was  unable  to 
shake  off  the  impression ;  and  the  memory  of  the  dinner 
at  M.  de  Besson’s  house  was  still  in  my  blind,  when,  a 
month  later,  at  the  soiree  given  by  M.  de  Chalusse,  I 
thought  I  recognised  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  It  was 
she.  I  bowed,  and,  seeing  that  she  recognised  me,  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  allowed  me  to  sit  down  beside  her. 
She  told  me  then  that  she  had  come  to  Paris  for  a  month; 
as  she  did  every  year,  and  that  she  was  staying  with  her 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Tassar  de  Bruc.  She  had  come  to 
this  soiree  much  against  her  inclination,  as  she  disliked  go¬ 
ing  out.  She  did  not  dance  ;  and  thus  I  remained  talking 
with  her  till  the  moment  she  left.  I  was  madly  in  love 
when  we  parted ;  and  still  I  made  no  effort  to  see  her 
again.  It  was  mere  chance  once  more  which  brought  us 
together.” 

Jacques  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  continuing,  “  One 
day,”  said  he,  “  I  had  business  at  Melun,  and  reaching- 
the  station  rather  late,  I  had  but  just  time  to  jump  into 
the  nearest  carriage.  The  countess  was  in  that  identical 
compartment.  She  told  me— and  that  is  all  I  ever  recbl- 
lected  of  the  whole  conversation — that  she  was  bn  her  Way 
to  Fontainebleau  to  see  a  friend,  with  Whoni  she  sjifeht 
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every  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Usually  she  took  the  nine 
o’clock  train.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday;  and  during  the 
next  three  days  a  great  struggle  went  on  in  my  heart. 
I  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  countess,  and  still  I 
was  afraid  of  her.  But  my  evil  star  conquered  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday,  at  nine  o  clock,  I  was  at  the  station  again. 
The  countess  has  since  confessed  to  me  that  she  expected 
me.  When  she  saw  me,  she  made  a  sign ;  and,  opening 
the  door,  I  managed  to  secure  a  place  by  her  side.” 

M.  Magloire  had  for  some  minutes  given  signs  of  great 
impatience.  “  This  is  too  improbable !  ”  he  now  ex¬ 
claimed. 

At  first  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  made  no  reply.  It  was 
no  easy  task  for  a  man,  tried  as  he  had  been  of  late,  to 
stir  up  the  ashes  of  the  past.  He  was  amazed  at  finding 
on  his  lips  a  secret  which  he  had  so  long  buried  in  his 
innermost  heart.  Besides,  he  had  loved,  loved  in  good 
earnest ;  and  his  love  had  been  returned.  And  there  are 
certain  sensations  which  come  to  us  only  once  in  life,  and 
which  can  never  again  be  effaced.  He  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  as  the  eminent  advocate  of  Sauveterre  repeated 
his  words,  even  adding  that  Jacques’s  story  was  not  credi¬ 
ble,  the  prisoner  gently  answered  :  “  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
believe  me,  I  only  ask  you  to  hear  me.”  Then  overcom¬ 
ing  with  all  his  energy  the  torpor  which  was  mastering 
him,  he  continued,  “  This  trip  to  Fontainebleau  decided 
our  fate.  Other  trips  followed.  The  countess  spent  her 
days  with  her  friend,  and  I  passed  the  long  hours  in  roam¬ 
ing  through  the  woods.  But  in  the  evening  we  met  again 
at  the  station.  We  took  a  coupe ,  which  I  had  engaged 
beforehand,  and  I  accompanied  her  in  a  carriage  to  her 
father’s  house.  Finally,  one  evening,  she  left  her  friend’s 
house  at  the  usual  hour ;  but  she  did  not  return  to  her 
father’s  house  till  the  day  after.” 

“Jacques!”  broke  in  M.  Magloire,  shocked,  as  if  he 
he  had  heard  a  curse, — “  Jacques  !  ” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  remained  unmoved.  “  I  know  you 
must  think  it  strange,”  he  replied.  “  You  fancy  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  man  who  betrays  a  woman  who  has 
surrendered  herself  to  him.  Wait,  before  you  judge  me.” 
And  he  continued  in  a  firmer  tone :  “  At  that  time  I 
thought  I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  my  heart 
was  full  of  the  most  absurd  vanity  at  the  thought  that  sh« 
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was  mine,  this  beautiful  woman,  whose  purity  was  high 
above  all  calumny.  I  had  tied  around  my  neck  one  of 
those  fatal  ropes  which  death  alone  can  sever,  and,  fool 
that  I  was,  I  considered  myself  happy.  Perhaps  she 
really  loved  me  at  that  time.  At  least  she  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  and,  overcome  by  the  only  real  great  passion  of  hei 
life,  she  told  me  all  that  was  in  her  innermost  heart.  At 
that  time  she  had  not  yet  thought  of  making  me  her  slave. 
She  told  me  the  secret  of  her  marriage,  which  had  at  one 
time  created  such  a  sensation.  After  her  father,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Tassar  de  Bruc,  resigned,  he  soon  felt  his  inactivity 
weigh  upon  him,  and  at  the  same  time  grew  impatient  at 
the  narrowness  of  his  means.  He  ventured  upon  hazard 
ous  speculations.  He  lost  everything  he  had ;  and  even 
his  honour  was  at  stake.  In  his  despair  he  was  thinking 
of  suicide,  when  chance  brought  to  his  house  a  former 
comrade,  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.  In  a  moment  of  con¬ 
fidence,  the  marquis  confessed,  everything;  and  the 
other  promised  to  save  him  from  disgrace.  It  was  noble 
and  grand  to  do  so.  It  must  have  cost  an  immense  sum. 
And  the  friends  of  our  youth  who  are  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  us  such  services  are  rare  indeed  now-a-days.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  did  not  display  entire  dis¬ 
interestedness.  He  saw  Genevieve  de  Tassar.  He  was 
struck  with  her  beauty ;  and  overcome  by  a  sudden  pas¬ 
sion — forgetting  that  she  was  twenty,  while  he  was  nearly 
fifty — he  made  his  friend  aware  that  he  was  willing  to 
render  him  all  the  services  in  his  power,  but  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  obtain  Genevieve’s  hand  in  return.  That  very 
evening  the  ruined  nobleman  entered  his  daughter’s  room, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  explained  to  her  his  terrible 
situation.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  ‘Above  all,’ 
she  said  to  her  father,  ‘  let  us  save  our  honour,  which  even 
your  death  would  not  restore.  The  Count  de  Claudieuse 
is  cruel  to  forget  that  he  is  thirty  years  older  than  I  am. 
From  this  moment  I  hate  and  despise  him,  but  tell  him 
I  am  willing  to  be  his  wife.’  And  when  her  father,  over¬ 
come  with  grief,  told  her  that  the  count  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  her  hand  in  this  form,  she  replied,  ‘  Oh,  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  that !  Your  friend  will  have  no  right  to 
complain.  But  I  know  what  I  am  worth ;  and  you  must 
remember  hereafter,  that,  whatever  service  he  may  render 
you,  you  owe  him  nothing.’ 
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“Less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  scene,”  continued 
Jacques,  “  Genevieve  had  allowed  the  count  to  perceive 
that  shfe  was  not  insensible  to  his  flattery,  and  a  month 
later  she  became  his  wife.  The  count,  on  his  side,  had 
acted  with  cbnsiderable  tact ;  so  that  no  one  suspected 
the  Marquis  de  Thssar’s  cruel  position.  M.  de  Claudieuse 
had  placed  two  hundred  thousand  francs  in  his  hands  to 
settle  his  most  pressing  debts.  In  his  marriage-contract 
he  acknowledged  having  received  with  his  wife  a  dower  of 
the  same  artiount;  and  finally,  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
his  fathfef-ih-law  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  francs. 
This  arrangement  absorbed  more  than  half  of  all  M.  de 
Claudieuse  possessed.” 

M.  Magloire  no  longer  thought  of  protesting.  Sitting 
stiffly  on  his  chair,  with  eyes  wide  open,  like  a  man  who 
asks  himself  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake,  he  murmured; 
— “  This  is  incomprehensible  !  Unheard  of !  ” 

Jacques  was  becoming  gradually  excited.  “  At  all 
events,”  he  continued,  “  it  is  what  the  countess  told  me 
in  her  first  hours  of  enthusiasm.  But  she  told  it  to  me 
calmly,  coldly,  like  a  thing  that  was  perfectly  natural. 
‘  Certainly,’  she  said,  *  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  has  never 
had  to  regret  the  bargain  he  made.  If  he  has  been  gener¬ 
ous,  I  have  been  faithful.  My  father  owes  his  life  to 
him ;  but  I  have  given  him  years  of  happiness  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled.  If  he  has  received  no  love,  he  has 
had  all  the  appearance  of  it,  and  an  appearance  far  more 
pleasant  than  the  reality.’  When  I  could  not  conceal  my 
astonishment,  she  added,  laughing  heartily, — ‘  Only  I 
brought  to  the  bargain  a  mental  reservation.  I  reserved 
to  myself  the  right  to  claim  my  share  of  earthly  happiness 
whenever  it  came  within  my  reach.  That  share  is  yours, 
Jacques ;  and  do  not  fancy  that  I  am  troubled  by  remorse. 
As  long  as  my  husband  thinks  he  is  happy,  I  am  within 
the  terms  of  the  contract.’  That  was  how  she  spoke  at 
the  time,  Magloire ;  and  a  man  of  more  experience  would 
have  been  frightened.  But  I  was  a  child :  I  loved  her 
with  all  my  heart.  I  admired  her  genius ;  I  was  over¬ 
come  by  her  sophisms.  However,  a  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Claudieuse  aroused  us  from  our  dreams.  The  countess 
had  committed  the  only  and  the  last  imprudence  of  her 
life ;  she  had  remained  three  weeks  longer  in  Paris  than 
was  agreed  upon  ;  and  her  impatient  nusband  threatened 
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to  cdtne  for  her.  *  I  must  go  back  to  Valpinson,’  she  said  5 
‘  for  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  keep  up  the  repu¬ 
tation  I  have  managed  to  make  for  myself.  My  life,  yoUr 
life;  hiy  daughter’s  life — I  would  give  them  all;  without 
hesitation;  to  protect  my  reputation.  I  cannot  remain 
longer  than  a  month,’  she  added,  ‘  without  seeing  you. 
A  month  from  to-day,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  12th  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  three  o’clock  precisely;  you  must  be  in  the  forest 
of  Rochepommier,  at  the  Carrefour  des  Hommes  Roiiges. 
I  will  be  there.’  And  then  she  left  Paris.  I  was  in  such 
a  state  of  delirium,  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  pain  of  parting. 
The  thought  of  being  loved  by  such  a  woman  filled  me 
with  extreme  pride ;  and,  no  doubt,  saved  me  from  many 
an  excess.  Ambition  was  rising  within  me  whenever  I 
thought  of  her.  I  wanted  to  work,  to  distinguish  myself, 
to  become  eminent  in  some  way.  ‘  I  want  her  to  be  proud 
of  me,’  I  said  to  myself,  ashamed  of  being  nothing  at  my 
age,  but  a  rich  father’s  son.” 

Ten  times,  at  least,  M.  Magloire  had  risen  from  his 
chair,  and  moved  his  lips,  as  if  about  to  make  some  objec¬ 
tion.  But  he  had  pledged  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  not 
to  interrupt  Jacques,  and  he  did  his  best  to  keep  his 
pledge. 

“In  the  meah  time,”  Jacques  went  on,  “the  day  fixed 
by  the  countess  was  drawing  near.  I  went  down  to  Bois 
coran ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  I  was  in  the  forest  near 
the  Carrefour.  I  was  somewhat  behind  time,  and  I  was 
extremely  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  forest  very 
well,  and  the  place  chosen  by  the  countess  for  our  rendez¬ 
vous  is  in  its  densest  part.  The  weather  was  unusually 
severe  for  the  season.  The  night  before,  a  heavy  snow 
had  fallen  :  the  paths  were  all  white ;  and  a  sharp  wind 
blew  the  flakes  from  the  heavily-loaded  branches.  From 
afar  off,  I  distinguished  the  countess,  as  she  was  walking 
up  and  down  in  a  kind  of  feverish  excitement,  confining 
herself  to  a  narrow  space,  where  the  ground  was  dry,  and 
where  she  was  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  enormous  masses 
of  rock.  In  three  minutes  I  was  by  her  side.  But  she  did 
not  draw  her  hand  from  her  muff  to  offer  it  to  me ;  and; 
without  giving  me  time  to  apologise  for  the  delay,  she  said 
in  a  dry  tbtle;-— ‘  When  did  you  reach  Boiscoran  ?  ’  ‘  Last 

night.’  ‘  How  childish  you  are  !  ’  she  exclaimed,  stamping 
her  fdot;  ‘ List  night.  Ahd  bn  what  pretext  V  ‘I  need 
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no  pretext  to  visit  my  uncle/  ‘  And  was  he  not  surprised 
to  see  you  drop  from  the  clouds  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  * 
*  Why,  yes,  a  little,’  I  answered  foolishly,  incapable  as  I 
was  of  concealing  the  truth.  Her  dissatisfaction  increased 
visibly.  ‘  And  how  did  you  get  here  ?  ’  she  commenced 
again.  ‘  Did  you  know  this  Carrefour  ?  ’  ‘  No,  I  inquired 

about  it.’  ‘  Of  whom  ?’  ‘Of  one  of  my  uncle’s  servants; 
but  his  information  was  so  imperfect,  that  I  lost  my  way/ 
She  looked  at  me  with  such  a  bitter  ironical  smile,  that  I 
stopped  short.  1  And  you  think  all  that  very,  simple,’  she 
said.  ‘  Do  you  really  imagine  people  will  think  it  natural 
that  you  should  fall  like  a  bombshell  upon  Boiscoran,  and 
immediately  set  out  for  the  Carrefour  des  Hommes  Rouges 
in  the  forest  ?  Who  knows  but  you  have  been  followed  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  behind  one  of  these  trees  there  may 
be  eyes  watching  us  even  now?’  Then  as  she  looked 
around  with  all  the  signs  of  genuine  fear,  I  answered,  ‘And 
what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Am  I  not  here  ?  ’  ” 

Jacques  pausedonce  more;  his  rapid  recital  had  taken 
away  his  breath,  “  I  think,”  he  eventually  resumed,  “  I  think 
I  can  even  now  see  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  said, — ‘  I 
fear  nothing  in  the  world — do  you  hear  me  ?  nothing  in 
the  world,  except  being  suspected ;  for  I  must  not  be  com¬ 
promised.  I  like  to  do  as  I  do ;  I  like  to  have  a  lover. 
But  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  known  ;  because,  if  it  became 
known,  there  would  be  mischief.  Between  my  reputation 
and  my  life  I  have  no  choice.  If  I  were  to  be  surprised 
here  by  any  one,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by  my  hus¬ 
band  than  a  stranger.  I  have  no  love  for  the  count,  and  I 
shall  never  forgive  him  for  having  married  me ;  but  he  has 
saved  my  father’s  honour,  and  I  owe  it  to  him  to  keep  his 
honour  unimpaired  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  is  my 
husband,  besides,  and  the  father  of  my  children :  1  bear 
his  name,  and  it  must  be  respected.  I  should  die  with  griet 
and  shame  and  rage,  if  I  had  to  give  my  arm  to  a  man  at 
whom  people  might  look  and  smile.  Still  I  do' not  love  the 
count,  Jacques,  I  love  you.  But  remember,  that,  between 
him  and  you,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  that  I 
should  sacrifice  your  life  and  your  honour,  with  a  smile  on 
my  lips — even  though  my  heart  should  break — if  I  could, 
by  so  doing,  spare  him  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion/  I  was 
about  to  reply  :  but  she  added, — ‘  No  more  !  ’  Every  min¬ 
ute  we  stay  here  increases  the  danger.  What  pretext  will 
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you  plead  for  your  sudden  appearance  at  Boiscoran ?  ’  ‘I 
do  not  now,5  I  replied.  ‘  You  must  borrow  some  money 
from  your  uncle/  she  rejoined,  ‘  a  considerable  sum,  to  pay 
your  debts.  He  will  be  angry,  perhaps ;  but  that  will  ex¬ 
plain  your  sudden  fancy  for  travelling  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  Good-bye,  good-bye  !  ’  4  What !  *  I  cried,  all 

amazed.  ‘You  will  not  let  me  see  you  again,  at  least  from 
afar  ? 1  *  During  this  visit  it  would  be  the  height  of  impru¬ 
dence.  But,  stop !  remain  at  Boiscoran  till  Sunday.  Your 
uncle  never  stays  away  from  high  mass ;  go  with  him  to 
church.  But  be  careful,  control  yourself.  A  single  impru¬ 
dence,  one  blunder,  and  I  should  despise  you.  Now  we 
must  part.  You  will  find  in  Paris  a  letter  from  me/  ” 
Again  did  Jacques  pause,  trying  to  read  in  M.  Magloire’s 
face  what  impression  his  recital  had  produced  so  far.  But 
the  famous  lawyer  remained  impassive.  The  prisoner 
sighed,  and  then  once  more  continued, — ‘  I  have  entered 
into  all  these  details,  Magloire,  because  I  want  you  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  woman  the  countess  is,  so  that  you  may  un¬ 
derstand  her  conduct.  You  see  that  she  did  not  treat  me 
like  a  traitor  :  she  had  given  me  fair  warning,  and  shown 
me  the  abyss  into  which  I  was  going  to  fall.  Alas  !  so  far 
from  being  terrified,  these  dark  sides  of  her  character  only 
attracted  me  the  more.  I  admired  her  imperious  air,  her 
courage,  and  her  prudence,  even  her  total  lack  of  principle, 
which  contrasted  so  strangly  with  her  fear  of  public  opinion. 
I  said  to  myself  with  foolish  pride, — ‘  She  certainly  is  a 
superior  woman  !  ’  She  must  have  been  pleased  with  my 
obedience  at  church ;  for  I  managed  to  check  even  a  slight 
tremblimg  which  seized  me  when,  seeing  her  pass,  I  bowed, 
being  so  close  to  her  that  my  hand  touched  her  dress.  I 
obeyed  her  in  other  ways  also.  I  asked  my  uncle  for  six 
thousand  francs,  and  he  gave  them  to  me,  laughing ;  for 
he  was  the  most  generous  man  on  earth  :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  remarked, — ‘  I  thought  you  had  not  come  to  Bois¬ 
coran  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  forest  of 
Rochepommier/  This  trifling  circumstance  increased  my 
admiration  for  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  How  well  she 
had  foreseen  my  uncle’s  astonishment,  when  I  had  not 
even  dreamed  of  it !  *  She  has  a  genius  for  prudence,’  I 

thought.  Yes,  indeed  she  had  a  genius  for  it,  and  a  genius 
for  calculation  also,  as  I  soon  discovered.  When  I  reached 
Paris,  I  found  a  letter  from  her  waiting  for  me  but  it  was 
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nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  all  she  had  told  me  at 
our  meeting.  This  tetter  was  followed  by  several  others, 
which  she  begged  me  to  keep  for  her  sake,  and  which  all 
had  a  number  in  the  upper  corner.  The  first  tittie  I  saw 
her  again;  I  asked  her;— ‘  What  do  these  numbers  mean  ? 1 

“  ‘My dear  Jacques,’ she  replied,  ‘a  woman  ought  always 
to  know  how  many  letters  she  has  written  to  her  lover. 
Up  till  how  you  must  have  had  nine.’  This  bcfcurdd  in 
May,  1867;  at  Rochefort,  where  she  had  gdne  to  be 
present  dt  the  launching  of  a  frigate,  and  where  I  had 
followed  her,  at  her  suggestion,  with  a  view  of  bur  spend¬ 
ing  a  fetv  hours  in  each  other’s  company.  Like  a  fool,  I 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  epistolary  responsibility,  and 
then  thought  no  more  about  it.  I  was  at  that  time  too 
busy  in  other  ways.  She  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that 
time  was  passing,  and  that  the  month  of  September,  her 
month  of  freedom,  was  drawing  near;  Should  we  be  com¬ 
pelled  again,  like  the  year  bbfofe,  to  resort  to  these 
perilous  trips  to  Fontainebleau  ?  Why  not  get  a  house 
in  some  remote  quarter  of  Paris  ?  Each  of  her  wishes  was 
an  order  for  me.  My  uncle’s  liberality  knew  no  end.  I 
boUght  a  house.” 

At  last,  for  the  first  time  in  Jacques’s  recital,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  circumstance  which  might  furnish  tangible  evi¬ 
dence.  M.  Magloire  started,  and  asked  eagerly, — “Ah, 
you  bought  a  house  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  nice  house  with  a  large  garden  in  the  Rue  des 
YigneS  at  Passy.” 

“  And  you  own  it  still  ?  ” 

“  Yes;” 

“  Of  course  yon  have  the  title  deeds  ?  ”  Jacques  looked 
irt  despair.  “  Herb,  again,  fate  is  against  me.  There  is 
is  quite  a  tale  connected  with  that  house.” 

The  Sauveterre  lawyer’s  look  grew  dark  again;  much 
quicker  than  it  had  brightened  up  just  before;  “  Ah  ?  ” 
he  saidj — “  a  tale,  ah  !  ” 

“I  was  scarcely  of  age,”  resUtned  Jacques,  “when  I 
wished  to  pUrchase  this  house.  I  dreaded  difficulties.  I 
was  afraid  my  father  might  hear  of  it ;  in  fine,  I  wanted 
to  be  as  prudent  as  the  countess  was.  I  therefore  asked 
one  of  my  English  friends,  Sir  Frdncis  Burnfett,  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  in  his  name;  He  agreed,  and  handed  me;  witll 
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the  necessary  bills  of  sale,  a  paper  in  which  he  acknf 
edged  my  right  as  proprietor.” 

“  But  then — ” 

“  Oh  1  wait  a  moment.  I  did  not  take  these  paper*  to 
my  rooms  in  my  father’s  house.  I  put  them  into  a  draper 
at  Passy.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  forgot  them.  I 
had  left  Paris  before  the  German  siege  began,  as  you 
know,  and  during  the  two  sieges  my  house  was  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  by  the  National  Guards,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Commune,  and  the  regular  troops.  When  I  went  back 
there,  I  found  the  four  walls  pierced  with  holes ;  nnd, 
moreover,  all  the  furniture  had  disappeared,  and  with  it 
the  papers.” 

“  And  Sir  Francis  Burnett?  ” 

“  He  left  France  directly  war  broke  out ;  and  I  don’t 
know  what  has  become  of  him.  Two  friends  of  his  in 
England,  to  whom  I  wrote,  replied, — the  one,  that  he 
was  probably  in  Australia ;  the  other  that  he  was  dead.” 

“  And  you  have  taken  no  other  steps  to  secure  your 
rights  to  a  piece  of  property  which  legally  belongs  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  till  now.” 

“You  mean  to  say  virtually  that  there  is  in  Paris  a 
house  which  has  no  owner,  is  forgotten  by  everybody, 
and  unknown  even  to  the  tax-gatherer  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  !  The  taxes  have  always  been 
regularly  paid  ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  knows  that 
I  am  the  owner.  Bnt  the  individuality  is  not  the  same. 
I  have  unceremoniously  assumed  the  identity  of  my  friend. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours,  the  shopkeepers,  the  work¬ 
men  and  contractors  whom  I  employed,  and  to  the 
servants  and  the  gardener,  I  am  Sir  Francis  Burnett. 
Ask  them  about  Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  and  they  will 
reply,  ‘  Don’t  know  him.’  Ask  them  about  Sir  Francis 
Burnett,  and  they  will  answer,  £  Oh,  very  well !  ’  apd  they 
will  give  you  my  portrait.” 

M.  Magloire  shook  his  head  as  if  he  were  pot  fully  con¬ 
vinced.  “  Then,”  he  asked  again,  “  you  declare  that  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse  has  been  at  this  house  ?  ” 

“  More  than  fifty  times  in  three  years.” 

“  If  that  is  so,  she  must  be  known  there.?* 

“  But  Paris  is  not  like  Sauveterre,  my  dear  friend ;  and 
people  are  not  solely  occupied  with  their  neighbours’ 
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doings.  The  Rue  des  Vignes  is  quite  a  deserted  street; 
and  the  countess  took  the  greatest  precautions  in  cozning 
and  going.” 

“  Well,  granted,  as  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned 
But  within  ?  You  must  have  had  somebody  to  stay  in 
the  house  and  keep  it  in  order  when  you  are  away  and 
to  wait  upon  you  when  you  were  there  ?  ” 

“  I  had  an  English  maid-servant.” 

“  Well,  this  girl  must  know  the  countess  ?” 

“  She  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  even,  for  when  the 
countess  was  coming,  or  when  she  was  going  away,  or 
when  we  wanted  to  walk  in  the  garden,  I  sent  the  girl  on 
some  errand.  I  have  sent  her  as  far  as  Orleans  to  get 
rid  of  her  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  rest  of  the  time  we 
staid  upstairs,  and  waited  upon  ourselves.” 

M.  Magloire  was  evidently  suffering.  “  You  must  be 
under  a  mistake,”  he  said.  “  Servants  are  curious,  and  if 
you  hide  anything  from  them  they  become  mad  with 
curiosity.  That  girl  watched  you,  believe  me.  That  girl 
found  means  to  see  the  countess  when  she  came  there. 
She  must  be  examined.  Is  the  still  in  your  service  ?  ” 

“No,  she  left  me  when  the  war  broke  out,  wishing  to 
return  to  England,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  her.” 

“We  must  give  her  up,  then.  But  your  man-servant? 
Old  Anthony  was  in  your  confidence.  Did  you  never  tell 
him  anything  about  it  ?  ” 

“  Never.  Only  once  did  I  send  for  him  to  come  to 
the  Rue  des  Vignes,  when  I  sprained  my  foot  in  coming 
downstairs.” 

“  So  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  prove  that  the 
Countess  de  Clandieuse  ever  came  to  your  house  in 
Passy  ?  You  have  no  evidence  of  it,  and  no  eye-witness  ?  ” 

“  I  used  to  have  evidence.  She  had  brought  a  number 
of  small  articles  for  her  private  use  ;  but  they  disappeared 
during  the  war.” 

“  Ah  yes  !  ”  said  M.  Magloire,  “  always  the  war  !  It 
has  to  answer  for  everything.” 

Never  had  any  of  M.  Galpin-Daveline’s  examinations 
been  half  so  painful  to  Jacques  as  M.  Magloire’s  ques¬ 
tions,  which  betrayed  such  distressing  incredulity.  “  Did 
I  not  tell  you,  Magloire,”  he  resumed,  “  that  the  countess 
had  a  genius  for  prudence  ?  You  can  can  easily  conceal 
yourself  when  ycr  can  spend  money  without  counting  it 
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Would  you  blame  me  for  not  having  any  proofs  furnish  ? 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  of  honour  to  do  all  he  can 
to  keep  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion  from  her  who  has  con¬ 
fided  herself  to  his  hands  ?  I  did  my  duty,  and  whatever 
may  come  of  it,  I  shall  not  regret  it.  Could  I  foresee 
such  unheard-of  emergencies  ?  Could  I  foresee  that  : 
day  might  come  when  I,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  should 
have  to  denounce  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse,  and  should 
be  compelled  to  search  for  evidence  and  witnesses  against 
her  ?  ” 

The  eminent  advocate  of  Sauveterre  looked  aside ;  and, 
instead  of  replying  to  these  questions  he  merely  exclaimed, 
“  Well,  what  else  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  tried  to  overcome  his  discourage¬ 
ment.  “It  was  on  the  2nd  September,  1867,”  he  said 
“  that  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  entered  this  house  at 
Passy  for  the  first  time.  During  the  five  weeks  she  spen' 
that  year  in  Paris,  she  came  almost  every  day,  and  spen. 
several  hours  there.  At  her  father’s  house  she  enjoyed, 
absolute  and  almost  uncontrolled  independence.  She  left 
her  daughter — for  she  had  at  that  time  but  one  child — 
with  her  mother,  the  Marchioness  de  Tassar ;  and  she  was 
free  to  go  and  come  as  she  liked.  When  she  wanted  still 
greater  freedom,  she  went  to  see  her  friend  at  Fontainebleau ; 
and  every  time  she  did  this,  she  secured  twenty-four  or  forty 
eight  hours  over  and  above  the  time  for  the  journey.  I, 
for  my  part,  was  as  perfectly  free  from  all  control.  Osten¬ 
sibly,  I  had  gone  to  Ireland :  in  reality,  I  lived  in  the  Rue 
des  Vignes.  These  five  weeks  passed  like  a  dream ;  and 
yet  I  must  confess,  the  parting  was  not  as  painful  as  might 
have  been  supposed.  Not  that  the  bright  prism  was 
broken ;  but  I  always  felt  humiliated  at  the  necessity  of 
being  concealed.  I  began  to  be  tired  of  these  incessant 
precautions ;  and  I  was  quite  ready  to  give  up  being  Sir 
Francis  Burnett,  and  to  resume  my  identity.  We  had, 
besides,  mutually  promised  never  to  remain  a  month  with¬ 
out  seeing  each  other,  at  least  for  a  few  hours :  and  she 
had  invented  a  number  of  expedients  by  which  we  could 
meet  without  danger.  A  family  misfortune  came  just  then 
to  our  assistance.  My  father’s  eldest  brother,  the  kind 
uncle  who  had  furnished  me  with  the  means  to  purchase 
my  house  at  Passy,  died,  and  left  me  his  entire  fortune. 
As  the  owner  of  Boiscoran,  I  could,  henceforth,  live  as 
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much  as  I  chose  in  the  province  ;  and  at  all  events  come 
there  whenever  I  liked,  without  anybody  inquiring  the  rea« 
son.” 


XIV. 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  was  evidently  anxious  to  make* 
this  part  of  his  recital  as  brief  as  possible  and  to  come  at' 
last  to  the  Valpinson  catastrophe,  that  he  might  learn 
from  his  legal  adviser  what  he  had  to  hope  or  fear.  After 
a  moment’s  silence,  for  his  breast  was  well-nigh  exhausted, 
he  resumed  in  a  bitter  tone,  “  But  why  trouble  you  with  all 
these  details,  Magloire  ?  Would  you  believe  me  any  more 
than  you  do  now,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  to  you  all  my 
meetings  with  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse,  or  if  I  were  to 
repeat  all  her  most  trifling  words.  We  had  gradually 
learnt  to  calculate  all  our  movements,  and  made  our  prep¬ 
arations  so  accurately  that  we  met  constantly,  and  feared 
no  danger.  We  said  to  each  other  at  parting,  or  she  wrote 
to  me,  ‘  On  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  at  such  a  place  ; 
and  however  distant  the  day,  or  the  hour,  or  the  place, 
we  were  sure  to  meet.  I  had  sopn  learned  to  know  the 
country  as  well  as  the  cleverest  of  poachers  ;  and  nothing 
was  so  useful  to  us  as  this  familiarity  with  all  the  unknown 
hiding-places.  The  countess,  on  her  side,  never  let  three 
months  pass  by  without  discovering  some  urgent  motive 
which  carried  her  to  Rochelle,  Angouleme,  or  Paris  ;  and  I 
was  there  to  meet  her.  Nothing  kept  her  from  these  ex¬ 
cursions  ;  even  when  indisposed,  she  braved  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey.  It  is  true,  my  life  was  well-nigh  spent  in 
travelling;  and  at  any  moment,  when  least  expected,  I  dis¬ 
appeared  for  whole  weeks.  This  will  explain  to  you  the 
restlessness  at  which  my  father  sneered,  and  for  which  you 
yourself,  Magloire,  used  to  blame  me.” 

“  That  is  true,’?  replied  the  latter.  “  I  remember.” 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  did  not  seem  to  nqtice  tfle  encour¬ 
agement.  “  I  should  not  tell  the  truth,”  he  continued,  “if  I 
were  to  say  that  this  kind  of  life  was  unpleasant  to  me* 
Mystery  and  danger  always  add  zest  to  the  charms  of  lqve. 
Difficulty  only  increases  passion.  But  my  infatuation  was 
bound  to  come  to  an  end.  It  had  not  taken  me  long  to 
find  out  that  I  had  given  myself  a  master,  ffie  most  imperi¬ 
ous  and  exacting  master  that  ever  lived.  X  had  almps? 
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ceased  to  belong  to  myself.  I  had  become  her  property ; 
and  I  lived  and  breathed  and  thought  and  acted  for  her 
alone.  She  did  not  mind  my  tastes  and  my  dislikes.  She 
wished  a  thing,  and  that  was  enough.  At  first  I  accepted 
her  despotism  with  joy  ;  but  gradually  I  became  tired  of 
this  perpetual  abdication  of  my  own  will.  I  disliked  to 
have  no  control  over  myself,  to  be  unable  to  dispose  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance.  I  began  to  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  halter  around  my  neck.  I  thought  of  flight.  One 
of  my  friends  was  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
which  was  to  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  I  had 
an  idea  of  accompanying  him.  There  was  nothing  to  re¬ 
tain  me.  I  was,  by  fortune  and  position,  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent.  Why  should  I  not  carry  out  my  plan  ?  Ah, 
why  ?  The  prism  was  not  broken  yet.  I  cursed  the 
countess’s  tyranny,  but  I  still  trembled  when  I  heard  her 
name  mentioned.  I  thought  of  escaping  from  her ;  but  a 
single  glance  moved  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  was 
bound  to  her  by  the  thousand  tender  threads  of  habit  and 
complicity — those  threads  which  seem  to  be  more  delicate 
than  gossamer,  but  which  are  harder  to  break  than  a  ship’s 
Cable. 

“  When  I  uttered  the  word  ‘  separation  ’  for  the  first  time 
in  her  presence,  asking  her  what  she  would  do  if  I  left  her, 
she  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  air,  and  asked  me,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  if  I  were  serious,  if  it  were  a  warning} 
I  dared  not  carry  matters  any  farther,  and,  making  an  effort 
to  smile,  1  replied  that  it  was  only  a  joke.  ‘  Then,’  she 
said,  ‘  let  us  not  say  anything  more  about  it.  If  you  should 
ever  come  to  that,  you  would  soon  see  what  I  would  do.’ 
I  did  not  insist ;  but  her  look  remained  long  in  my  memory, 
and  made  me  feel  that  I  was  far  more  closely  bound  than 
I  had  thought.  From  that  day  it  became  my  fixed  idea  to 
break  with  her.” 

“  Well,  you  ought  to  have  made  an  end  of  it,”  said  Mag 
loire. 

Jacques  de  Boiscoran  shook  his  head.  “  That  is  easily 
said,”  he  replied.  “  I  tried  it ;  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Ten 
times  I  went  to  her,  determined  to  say,  ‘  Let  us  part ;  ’  and 
ten  times,  at  the  last  moment,  my  courage  failed  me.  She 
irritated  me.  I  almost  began  to  hate  her ;  but  I  could  not 
foiget  how  much  I  had  loved  her,  and  how  much  she  had 
risked  for  my  sake.  Then — why  should  I  not  confess  it  ? 
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— I  was  afraid  of  her.  This  inflexible  character,  which  I 
had  so  much  admired,  terrified  me;  and  I  shuddered, 
seized  with  vague  and  sombre  apprehensions,  when  I 
thought  what  she  was  capable  of  doing.  I  was  thus  in  the 
utmost  perplexity,  when  my  mother  spoke  to  me  of  a  match 
she  had  long  hoped  for.  This  might  be  the  pretext  which 
I  had  so  far  failed  to  find.  At  all  events,  I  asked  for  time 
to  consider ;  and,  on  the  next  occasion  when  I  saw  the 
countess,  I  gathered  all  my  courage  together,  and  told  her 
that  my  mother  wished  me  to  marry.  She  turned  as  pale 
as  death  ;  and  looking  me  fixedly  in  the  eyes,  as  if  to  read 
my  innermost  thoughts,  she  asked  me  if  my  mother’s  wish 
were  mine.  I  replied  with  a  forced  laugh  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  marry  at  present,  but  that  I  should  have  to  consider 
the  matter  by  and  by.  A  terrible  scene  ensued.  She  re¬ 
proached  me  with  having  loved  her  as  a  pastime,  with  hav¬ 
ing  made  her  the  amusement  of  my  youth,  and  asked  me 
what  was  to  become  of  her  if  I  married.  I  was  suffering 
terribly.  ‘  You  have  your  husband,’  I  stammered, ‘your 
children  ’ — She  stopped  me.  ‘  Yes,’  she  said.  ‘  I  shall  go 
back  to  live  at  Valpinson,  in  a  district  full  of  associations, 
where  every  spot  recalls  a  rendezvous.  I  shall  live  with 
my  husband,  whom  I  have  betrayed ;  with  daughters,  one  of 
whom —  That  cannot  be,  Jacques.’  I  had  a  fit  of  cour¬ 
age.  ‘  Still,’  I  said,  ‘  I  may  have  to  marry.  What  would 
you  do  ? '  1  Oh,  very  little,’  she  replied,  ‘  I  should  hand  all 

your  letters  to  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.’  ” 

During  the  thirty  years  which  he  had  spent  at  the  bar, 
M.  Magloire  had  heard  many  a  strange  confession ;  but 
never  in  his  life  had  he  listened  to  so  strange  a  recital. 
“  That  is  utterly  confounding,”  he  murmured. 

But  Jacques  went  on, — “Was  this  threat  meant  in  ear¬ 
nest  ?  I  don’t  know,  but  at  all  events  I  told  her  that  I 
didn’t  believe  it ;  still  she  swore  by  all  she  held  dear  and 
sacred  in  the  world  that  such  would  be  her  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  She  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  and  declared 
that  the  bonds  which  bound  us  together — bonds  riveted  by 
long  years  of  complicity — would  not  be  easily  broken. 
She  declared  that  I  belonged  to  her,  and  that  thus  I  must 
remain,  adding  that,  on  the  eve  of  my  wedding-day,  her 
husband  would  know  all.  ‘  I  shall  not  survive  the  loss  of 
my  honour,’  she  said,  ‘  but  at  least  I  shall  have  my  revenge. 
Even  if  you  escape  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  vengeance 
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jrour  name  will  be  bound  up  with  such  a  tragic  affair  that 
your  life  will  be  ruined  for  ever.’  That  was  the  way  she 
spoke,  Magloire,  and  with  a  passion  of  which  I  can  give 
you  no  idea.  It  was  absurd,  it  was  insane,  I  admit.  But 
ts  not  all  passion  absurd  and  insane  ?  Besides,  it  was  by 
no  means  a  sudden  inspiration  of  her  pride,  which  made 
her  threaten  me  with  such  vengeance.  The  precision  ol 
her  phrases,  the  deliberation  of  her  language,  all  made  me 
feel  that  she  had  long  meditated  such  a  blow,  and  carefully 
calculated  the  effect  of  every  word.  I  was  thunderstruck, 
and  eventually  I  told  her  that  the  marriage  which  I  had 
mentioned  had  never  existed  as  yet,  except  in  my  mother’s 
imagination.  She  hesitated  to  believe  me,  but  at  last  she 
seemed  to  be  convinced  of  my  veracity.  I  left  her  with 
fury  in  my  heart.  She  had  evidently  deemed  that  I  was  to 
carry  a  halter  round  my  neck  for  ever — a  halter  which  held 
me  tighter  day  by  day.  It  was  plain  that  at  the  slightest 
effort  to  free  myself,  I  must  be  prepared  for  a  terrible 
scandal ;  for  one  of  those  ovenvhelming  adventures  which 
destroy  a  man’s  whole  life.  Could  I  ever  hope  to  make 
her  listen  to  reason  ?  No,  I  was  quite  sure  I  could  not.” 

“  I  knew  but  too  well  that  I  should  lose  my  time,  if  I 
were  to  recall  to  her  that  I  was  not  quite  as  guilty  as  she 
tried  to  make  me  out ;  if  I  were  to  show  her  that  her  ven¬ 
geance  would  fall  less  upon  myself  than  upon  her  husband 
and  her  children ;  and  that,  although  she  might  blame  the 
count  for  the  conditions  of  their  marriage,  her  daughters, 
at  least,  were  innocent.  I  looked  in  vain  for  an  opening 
out  of  this  horrible  difficulty.  Upon  my  honour  Magloire, 
there  were  moments  when  I  thought  I  "  ould  pretend  get¬ 
ting  married,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  countess  to 
act,  and  of  bringing  about  the  execution  of  her  threats.  I 
fear  no  danger ;  but  knowing  it  to  exist,  I  cannot  bear  to 
wait  for  it  with  folded  hands.  I  must  go  forth  to  meet  it. 
Deliverance  came  for  a  time  with  a  great  calamity — the 
war.  I  lost  sight  of  the  countess,  and  when  I  returned  to 
Boiscoran,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  she  gave  no  signs 
of  life.  I  began  to  feel  reassured,  and  to  recover  posses* 
sion  of  myself,  when  one  day  M.  de  Chandore  asked  me  to 
dinner.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  met  his  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  Mademoiselle  Denise,  whom  I  had  already  seen. 
My  knowledge  of  her  then  was  perhaps  an  indirect  reason 
for  me  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the  countess. 
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Still  I  had  hitherto  studiously  avoided  Mademoiselle  de 
Chandore,  for  fear  lest  the  countess's  vengeance  should 
fall  upon  her,  but  when  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  her 
by  her  grandfather,  I  had  no  longer  the  heart  to  avoid  her ; 
and  the  day  that  I  thought  I  read  in  her  eyes  that  she 
loved  me,  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  declared  myself.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  not  without  anxiety  concerning  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse.  I  had  no  news  of  her,  and  yet  I 
said  to  myself,  she  must  have  heard  of  my  contemplated 
marriage,  which  was  already  currently  reported  through¬ 
out  the  province.  Her  silence  really  frightened  me.” 

Exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
paused  here,  pressing  both  of  his  hands  against  his  chest, 
as  if  to  check  the  irregular  beating  of  hie  heart.  He  was 
approaching  the  catastrophe.  And  yet  he  looked  in  vain 
for  a  word  or  a  sign  of  encouragement  from  the  advocate. 
M.  Magloire  remained  impenetrable  :  his  face  was  as  im¬ 
passive  as  an  iron  mask. 

At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  Jacques  resumed, — “Yes, 
this  calm  frightened  me  more  than  a  storm  would  have 
done.  To  win  Denise’s  love  was  too  great  a  piece  of  hap¬ 
piness.  I  expected  a  catastrophe,  something  terrible.  I 
expected  it  with  such  absolute  certainty,  that  I  had  act¬ 
ually  made  up  my  mind  to  confess  everything  to  M.  de 
Chandore.  You  know  him,  Magloire.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  pure  type  of  honour  and  loyalty.  I  could  intrust 
my  secret  to  him  with  as  perfect  safety  as  I  formerly  in¬ 
trusted  Genevieve’s  name  to  the  breezes  of  the  night 
Alas  !  why  did  I  hesitate  ?  why  did  I  delay  i  One  word 
might  have  saved  me ;  and  I  should  not  be  here,  charged 
with  an  atrocious  crime,  innocent,  and  yet  forced  to  see 
how  plainly  you  doubt  the  truth  of  my  words.  But  fate 
was  against  me. 

“After every  day  postponing  my  confession  until  the 
morrow,  during  an  entire  week,  I  went  home  one  evening, 
saying  : — *  Within  four  and  twenty  hours  it  shall  be  done.5 
But  next  morning,  while  out  of  doors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boiscoran,  I  met  the  cure  of  Brechy,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  a  short  distance, 
and  in  reality  we  walked  together  as  far  as  the  cross-road 
which  passes  by  Valpinson  and  the  forest  of  Rochepom* 
mier.  I  was  retracing  my  steps  through  the  wood,  when, 
all  On  a  sudden,  some  twenty  yards  off,  I  saw  the  Countess 
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de  Claudieuse  coming  towards  me.  Despite  of  .  my  emo¬ 
tion,  I  kept  on  my  way,  determined  to  bow  to  her,  but  to 
pass  without  speaking.  I  did  so,  and  had  gone  on  a  little 
distance,  when  I  heard  her  call  after  me.  I  stopped,  or, 
rather,  I  was  nailed  to  the  spot  by  that  voice  which  for  a 
long  time  had  so  entirely  controlled  my  heart.  She  walked 
towards  me,  looking  even  more  excited  than  I  was.  Her 
lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  and  fro.  ‘  Well/ 
she  said,  ‘  it  is  no  longer  a  fancy  :  this  time  you  are  going 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore.’  The  time  for  half- 
measures  had  gone  by.  I  answered  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  Then  it  is 
really  true,’  she  said  again.  ‘  It  is  all  over  now.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remind  you  of  those  vows  of 
eternal  love  which  you  used  to  repeat  over  and  over  again. 
Look  at  those  old  oaks.  They  are  the  same  trees,  this  is 
the  same  landscape,  and  I  am  still  the  same,  woman ;  but 
your  heart  has  changed.’  I  made  no  reply.  ‘You  love 
her  very  much,  do  you?  ’  she  asked  me.  I  kept  obstinately 
silent.  *  I  understand,’  she  said,  *  I  understand  you  but 
too  well.  And  Denise  ?  She  loves  you  so  much  she  can¬ 
not  keep  it  to  herself.  She  stops  her  friends  to  tell  them 
all  about  her  marriage,  and  to  assure  them  of  her  happiness. 
Oh,  yes,  indeed,  very  happy  !  The  lcve  which  was  my 
disgrace  is  her  honour.’  I  was  forced  to  conceal  it  like  a 
crime :  she  can  display  it  as  a  virtue.  Social  forms  are, 
after  all,  very  absurd  and  unjust ;  but  he  is  a  fool  who 
tries  to  defy  them.’  Tears,  the  very  first  tears  I  had  ever 
seen  her  shed,  glittered  in  her  long  silky  eyelashes.” 

The  recollection  seemed  to  move  Jacques  even  now. 
His  speech  faltered,  but  after  a  moment  he  resumed 
again  : — “  ‘  And  you,’  she  said  after  a  short  pause, — ‘  are 
you  happy  ?  ’  I  answered  that  I  could  not  be  completely 
happy  as  long  as  I  knew  that  she  was  unhappy ;  still  there 
is  no  sorrow  which  time  does  not  heal.  You  will  forget  ’ 
— ‘  Never,’  she  cried.  And,  lowering  her  voice,  she 
added, — ‘  Can  I  forget  you  ?  Alas  !  my  crime  is  fearful ; 
but  the  punishment  is  still  more  so.’  After  a  moment  she 
said  again, — ‘  Well,  and  when  is  the  wedding  ?  ’  I  hesi¬ 
tated.  She  herself  insisted  upon  an  explanation.  *  No  day 
has  yet  been  fixed,’  I  replied  :  ‘  had  I  not  to  see  you  first  ? 
You  uttered  some  grave  threats  once  upon  a  time.’  ‘  And 
you  were  afraid  ?  ’  she  asked.  I  told  her  ‘  no,’  adding  that 
I  believed  I  knew  her  too  well  to  fancy  she  would  punish 
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me  for  having  loved  her.  1  Besides,’  said  I,  *  so  many 
things  have  happened  sinee  the  day  when  you  made  those 
threats  !  ’  ‘  Yes,’  she  replied,  ‘  many  things  indeed  !  My 

poor  father  is  incorrigible.  Once  more  he  has  committed 
himself  fearfully ;  and  once  more  my  husband  has  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  a  large  sum  to  save  him.  Ah,  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse  has  a  noble  heart ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  I  should  be  the  only  one  towards  whom  he  has  failed 
to  show  generosity.  Such  kindness  as  he  shows  me  is  a 
fresh  grievance  for  me  ;  and  yet,  by  my  tacit  acceptance 
of  his  affection,  I  have  forfeited  the  right  to  strike  him,  as 
I  intended  to  do.  You  may  marry  Denise,  Jacques  :  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.’  ” 

At  this  point  of  his  recital  M.  de  Boiscoran  took  two  or 
three  hasty  strides  up  and  down  his  cell.  “  Ah !  I  had 
not  hoped  for  so  much,  Magloire,”  he  said.  “  Overcome 
with  joy,  I  seized  her  hand,  and,  raising  it  to  my  lips,’  I 
exclaimed, — ‘  You  are  the  kindest  of  friends  !  ’  But 
promptly,  as  if  my  lips  had  burnt  her  hand,  she  drew  it 
back,  and  replied,  turning  very  pale, — ‘  No,  don’t  do  that  1’ 
Then,  overcoming  her  emotion  to  a  certain  degree,  she 
added, — ‘  But  we  must  meet  once  more.  You  have  my 
letters,  I  dare  say.’  ‘  I  have  them  all,’  I  answered. 
‘  Well,’  she  said,  ‘  you  must  bring  them  to  me.  But  where  ? 
and  how  ?  I  can  hardly  absent  myself  at  this  time.  My 
youngest  daughter — our  daughter,  Jacques — is  very  ill. 
Still,  an  end  must  be  made.  Let  us  see,  on  Thursday — 
are  you  free  then  ?  Yes  ?  Very  well,  then,  come  on 
Thursday  evening  to  Valpinson  at  about  nine  o’clock. 
You  will  find  me  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  near  the  towers 
of  the  old  castle.’  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  this  prudent ; 
she  replied  that  there  was  no  danger.  We  then  parted,  and 
I  returned  to  Sauveterre.  It  had  now  become  useless  for 
me  to  confide  my  secret  to  M.  de  Chandore.  I  felt  so 
happy,  and  my  face  bore  such  evident  signs  of  relief,  that 
Denise  exclaimed  ‘  Something  very  pleasant  must  have 
happened  to  you,  Jacques.’  ‘  Oh,  yes,  very  pleasant !  ’  I 
answered.  For  the  first  time  I  breathed  freely  as  I  sat  by 
her  side.  I  could  love  her  now,  without  fear  of  my  love 
proving  fatal  to  her.  But  this  security  did  not  last  long. 
On  consideration,  I  thought  it  very  singular  that  the  count¬ 
ess  should  have  chosen  such  a  place  for  our  meeting. 
‘  Can  it  be  a  trap  ?  ’  I  asked  myself  ;  and  all  day  long  on 
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Thursday  I  had  the  most  painful  presentiments.  If  I  had 
known  how  to  warn  the  countess,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  gone.  But  I  had  no  means  to  send  her  word  ;  and  I 
knew  her  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  if  I  broke  my  word 
I  should  expose  myself  to  her  vengeance.  I  dined  at  the 
usual  hour ;  and,  when  I  had  finished,  I  went  up  to  my 
room  and  wrote  to  Denise  not  to  expect  me  that  evening, 
as  I  should  be  detained  by  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  This  note  was  taken  to  Sauveterre  by  Michael, 
one  of  my  tenant’s  sons,  and  then  I  tied  all  of  the  count¬ 
ess’s  letters  together,  put  them  in  my  pocket,  took  my 
gun,  and  went  out.  It  might  have  been  eight  o’clock  ;  but 
it  was  still  light.” 

Whether  M.  Magloire  accepted  everything  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  said  as  truth,  or  not,  he  was  evidently  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  He  had  drawn  up  his  chair,  and  uttered  some 
fresh  exclamation  at  every  statement. 

“Under  any  other  circumstances,”  said  Jacques,  “I 
should  have  taken  one  of  the  two  public  roads  in  going  to 
Valpinson.  But  troubled,  as  I  was,  by  vague  suspicions,  I 
thought  only  of  concealing  myself,  and  cut  across  the 
marshes.  They  had  partly  overflowed ;  but  I  counted 
upon  my  intimate  familiarity  with  the  ground,  and  my 
agility.  I  thought,  moreover,  that  by  taking  this  route  I 
should  certainly  not  be  seen.  In  this  I  was  mistaken. 
When  I  reached  the  Seille  Canal,  and  was  just  about  to 
cross  it,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  young  Ribot,  the 
son  of  a  Brechy  farmer.  He  looked  so  surprised  at  seeing 
me  in  such  a  place,  that  I  thought  I  ought  to  give  him 
some  explanation ;  and,  rendered  stupid  by  my  troubles,  1 
told  him  I  had  business  at  Brechy,  and  was  crossing  the 
marshes  to  shoot  some  birds.  ‘  If  that  is  so,’  he  replied, 
laughing,  ‘  we  are  not  after  the  same  kind  of  game.’  He 
went  his  way ;  but  this  accident  annoyed  me  seriously. 
I  continued  on  my  way,  swearing,  I  fear,  at  young  Ribot, 
and  found  that  the  path  became  more  and  more  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  was  long  past  nine  when  at  last  I  reached 
Valpinson.  The  spot  which  the  countess  had  chosen  for 
our  meeting  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  chateau 
and  the  farm  buildings,  and  quite  close  to  the  wood 
through  which  I  approached  it.  Hidden  among  the  trees, 
I  was  examining  the  ground,  when  I  noticed  the  countess 
standing  near  one  of  the  old  towers ;  she  wore  a  simple 
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costume  of  light  muslin,  which  could  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
Finding  everything  quiet,  I  went  up  to  her.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  been  waiting  for  me  nearly  an  hour ;  where¬ 
upon  I  explained  the  difficulty  I  had  had  in  coming,  and 
asked  after  her  husband.  She  told  me  that  he  was  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatism,  but  that  he  would  not  wonder  at  her 
absence,  presuming  that  she  was  sitting  up  with  her 
youngest  child.  She  added  that  she  had  left  the  house  by 
the  laundry  door,  and  then  at  once  asked  me  for  her  let 
ters.  She  counted  them,  remarking  that  there  ought  to  be 
eighty-four.  Such  conduct  was  insulting  on  her  part,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  When  she  had  ascertained 
that  all  her  notes  were  there  she  drew  a  packet  from  her 
bosom.  This  packet  comprised  the  letters  I  had  written 
to  her.  I  expected  her  to  give  them  to  me,  but  to  my 
surprise,  she  proposed  that  we  should  burn  both  packages 
together.  I  argued  that  this  would  be  most  imprudent,  as 
a  fire  might  be  seen.  Still  she  persisted  in  her  idea  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  matches.  I  found  I  had  none, 
whereupon  she  stamped  her  foot  vehemently.  ‘  Since  that 
is  the  case/  she  said,  ‘  I’ll  go  indoors  and  get  some.’ 
This  would  have  delayed  us,  and  might  have  proved  an 
additional  imprudence.  I  saw  that  I  must  do  what  she 
wanted,  and  accordingly  I  took  a  cartridge  out  of  my  gun 
and  emptied  it  of  its  shot,  which  I  replaced  with  a  piece 
of  paper.  Then,  resting  my  gun  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  loud  report,  I  made  the  powder  flash.  We  had 
fire  at  once  ;  and  the  letters  were  immediately  ignited.  A 
few  minutes  later  nothing  was  left  of  them  but  a  few 
blackened  fragments,  which  I  crumbled  in  my  hands,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Immovable,  like  a  statue,  the 
countess  had  watched  my  operations.  ‘  And  those  ashes 
are  all,’  she  said.  *  that  remain  of  five  years  of  our  life,  of 
our  love,  and  of  your  vows.’  I  replied  by  a  commonplace 
remark  :  for  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone — a  circumstance 
which  she  noticed,  for  she  suddenly  exclaimed  with  great- 
vehemence,  *  Ah,  I  inspire  you  with  horror  1  *  The  scene 
which  followed  was  distressing  in  the  extreme.  She  over¬ 
loaded  me  with  reproaches,  and  at  last  in  a  spasm  of 
agony  she  cried,  ‘  Confess  that  you  never  really  loved  rae.J 
I  replied  that  she  knew  the  contrary.  ‘  And  Denise  ?’* 
she  asked.  ‘  You  are  married,’  said  I.  ‘  You  cannot  be 
my  wife.’  *  But  supposing  I  was  free,’  she  resumed  ;  ‘if  I 
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had  been  a  widow  ?  ’  ‘  Ah,  Genevieve/  I  cried,  ‘then  you 

would  have  been  my  wife.’  At  these  words  she  raised  her 
arms  to  heaven,  and  in  a  voice  which  I  thought  could  be 
heard  in  the  house,  cried,  ‘  His  wife  !  If  I  were  a  widow, 
I  should  be  his  wife  !  O  God  !  Luckily,  that  thought, 
that  terrible  thought,  never  occurred  to  me  before.’  ” 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  Jacques  repeated  these  words,  M. 
Magloire  rose  from  his  chair,  and  placing  himself  in  front 
of  the  prisoner,  on  whom  he  darted  one  of  those  glances 
which  pierce  a  man’s  innermost  soul,  he  asked,  “  And 
then  ?  ” 

Jacques  had  to  summon  all  his  remaining  energy  before 
he  was  able  to  reply, — “  Then  I  tried  everything  in  the 
world  to  quiet  the  countess,  to  move  her,  and  bring  her 
back  to  the  generous  feelings  of  former  days.  I  was  so 
completely  upset  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying.  I 
hated  her  bitterly,  and  still  I  could  not  help  pitying  her.  I 
am  a  man ;  and  there  is  no  man  living  who  would  not 
have  been  moved  at  seeing  himself  the  object  of  such  bit¬ 
ter  regrets  and  such  terrible  despair.  Besides,  my  happi¬ 
ness  and  Denise’s  honour  were  at  stake.  How  do  I  know 
what  I  said  ?  I  am  not  a  hero  of  romance.  No  doubt  I 
was  mean.  I  humbled  myself,  I  besought  her,  I  told  false¬ 
hoods,  I  vowed  to  her  that  it  was  my  family,  mainly,  who 
made  me  marry.  I  hoped  I  should  be  able,  by  great 
kindness  and  caressing  words,  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
the  parting.  She  remained  as  impassive  as  a  block  of  ice ; 
and  when  I  paused  she  said  with  a  sinister  laugh, — ‘  And 
you  tell  me  all  that!  Your  Denise  1  Ahl  if  I  were  a 
woman  like  other  women,  I  should  say  nothing  to-day,  and, 
before  the  year  was  over,  you  would  again  be  at  my  feet.’ 
She  must  have  been  thinking  of  our  meeting  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Or  was  this  the  last  outburst  of  passion  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  final  ties  were  broken  off?  I  was  going  to 
speak  again ;  but  she  interrupted  me  brusquely,  saying, 
‘  Oh,  that  is  enough  !  Spare  me,  at  least,  the  insult  of 
your  pity !  I’ll  see.  I  promise  nothing.  Good-bye !  ’ 
So  saying  she  ran  towards  the  house,  while  I  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot,  almost  stupefied,  and  asking  myself  if 
she  was  not,  perhaps  at  that  moment,  telling  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse  everything  that  had  transpired.  It  was  at  that 
moment  I  drew  the  burnt  cartridge  from  my  gun  almost 
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mechanically,  and  inserted  a  fresh  one.  Then,  as  nothing 
stirred,  I  went  off  with  a  rapid  stride.” 

“  What  time  was  it  ?  ”  asked  M.  Magloire 
“  I  could  not  tell  you  precisely.  My  state  of  mind  was 
such,  that  I  had  lost  all  idea  of  time.  I  went  back  through 
the  forest  of  Rochepommier.” 

“  And  you  saw  nothing  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Heard  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Still,  from  your  statement,  you  could  not  have  been  far 
from  Valpinson  when  the  fire  broke  out.” 

“  That  is  true,  and  in  the  open  country  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  seen  the  fire  ;  but  I  was  in  a  dense  wood :  the 
trees  cut  off  all  view.” 

“  And  these  same  trees  prevented  the  sound  of  the  two 
shots  fired  at  Count  Claudieuse  from  reaching  your  ear  ?  ” 
“  They  might  have  helped  to  prevent  it ;  but  there  was 
no  need  for  that.  I  was  walking  against  the  wind  which 
was  very  high ;  and  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  sound  of  a  gun  is  not  heard  beyond 
fifty  yards.” 

M.  Magloire  once  more  could  hardly  restrain  his  impa¬ 
tience  ;  and,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  was  even  harsher 
than  the  magistrate,  he  said,  “  And  you  think  your  state¬ 
ment  explains  everything  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  that  my  statement,  which  is  founded  upon 
the  most  exact  truth,  explains  the  charges  brought  against  me 
by  M.  Galpin  Daveline.  It  explains  how  I  tried  to  keep  my 
visit  to  Valpinson  a  secret :  how  I  was  met  in  going  and 
coming  back,  at  hours  which  correspond  with  the  time  of 
the  ^fire.  It  explains,  finally,  why  at  -first  I  refused  to 
speak,  how  one  of  my  cartridge-cases  was  found  near  the 
ruins,  and  why  I  had  to  wash  my  hands  when  I  reached 
home.” 

Nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  shake  the  lawyer’s  con¬ 
viction.  “  And  the  day  after,  when  they  came  to  arrest 
you,”  he  asked,  “what  was  your  first  impression  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  at  once  of  Valpinson.” 

“  And  when  you  were  told  that  a  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ?  ” 

“  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  The  countess  wants  to  be  a  widow/  * 
All  M.  Magloire’s  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  his  face 
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“  Unhappy  man  !  ”  he  cried.  “  How  can  you  dare  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  of  such  a  crime  ?  ” 

Indignation  gave  Jacques  strength  to  reply,  “Whom 
else  should  I  accuse  ?  A  crime  has  been  committed,  and 
under  such  circumstances  that  it  can  only  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  her  or  by  myself.  I  am  innocent ;  consequently 
she  is  guilty.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?  ” 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  irony, — “  How  many  times,  and  in  how  many  ways,  do 
you  want  me  to  give  you  my  reasons  ?  I  kept  silent  the 
first  day,  because  I  did  not  then  know  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  and  because  I  was  reluctant  to  accuse  a 
woman  who  had  given  me  her  love,  and  who  had  become 
criminal  from  passion  ;  because,  in  fine,  I  did  not  think  at 
that  time  that  I  was  in  danger.  Afterwards  I  kept  silent 
because  I  hoped  that  justice  would  succeed  in  discovering 
the  truth,  or  that  the  countess  would  be  unable  to  bear 
the  idea  that  I,  the  innocent  one,  should  be  accused. 
Still  later,  when  I  saw  my  danger,  I  was  afraid.” 

“  You  do  not  tell  the  truth,”  urged  the  advocate  impa¬ 
tiently,  “and  I  will  tell  you  why  you  kept  silent.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  up  a  story  that  shall  account  for  every¬ 
thing.  But  you  are  a  clever  man :  you  thought  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  and  concocted  this  story  in  which  there  is  nothing 
lacking  except  probability.  You  might  tell  me  that  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse  has  unfairly  enjoyed  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  saint,  and  that  she  has  given  you  her  love  ; 
perhaps  I  might  be  willing  to  believe  it.  But  when  you 
say  she  set  her  own  house  on  fire,  and  took  up  a  gun  to 
shoot  her  husband,  that  I  can  never,  never  credit.” 

“  Still  it  is  the  truth.” 

“  No ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  is 
precise.  He  saw  his  murderer :  it  was  a  man  who  fired 
at  him.” 

“  And  who  tells  you  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  does 
not  know  everything,  and  wants  to  save  his  wife  and  ruin 
me  ?  There  would  be  a  vengeance  for  him.” 

This  objection  took  the  advocate  by  surprise ;  but  he 
rejected  it  at  once,  “Ah!  be  silent,”  he  cried,  “or  prove 
what  you  say.” 

“  All  the  letters  are  burned.” 
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“  When  one  has  been  a  woman’s  lover  for  five  years, 
there  are  always  proofs.” 

“  But  you  see  there  are  none.” 

“Do  not  insist,”  repeated  M.  Magloire.  And,  in  a 
voice  full  of  pity  and  emotion,  he  added,  “  Unhappy  man  ! 
Do  you  not  feel  that,  in  order  to  escape  from  one  crime, 
you  are  committing  another  which  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  ?  ” 

Jacques  wrung  his  hands.  “  It  is  enough  to  drive  me 
mad,”  he  cried. 

“And  even  if  I,  your  friend,”  continued  M.  Magloire, 
“should  believe  you,  how  would  that  help  you?  Would 
any  one  else  believe  it  ?  Look  here,  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  think.  Even  if  I  were  perfectly  sure  of  all  the 
facts  you  mention,  I  should  never  plead  them  in  my  de- 
fence,  unless  I  had  proofs.  To  plead  them,  understand  me 
well,  would  be  to  ruin  yourself  inevitably.” 

“  Still  they  must  be  pleaded ;  for  they  are  the  truth.” 

“  Then,”  said  M.  Magloire,  “  you  must  look  for  another 
advocate.”  So  saying  he  walked  towards  the  door.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  Jacques  cried  out,  al¬ 
most  in  agony, — “  Great  God,  he  forsakes  me  !  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  advocate ;  “  but  I  cannot  discuss 
matters  with  you  in  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  you 
now  are.  You  will  think  the  matter  over,  and  I  will  come 
again  to-morrow.”  With  these  words  he  left  the  cell. 
Utterly  undone,  Jacques  sank  down  on  one  of  the  prison 
chairs.  “  It  is  all  over,”  he  stammered  :  “  I  am  lost  I  ” 


XV. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  the  inmates  of  M.  de  Chandore’s 
house  were  suffering  intense  anxiety.  At  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  two  aunts,  the  old  gentleman,  the  marchion¬ 
ess,  and  M.  Folgat  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  remained  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  M.  Magloire’s 
interview  with  the  prisoner.  Denise,  who  came  down¬ 
stairs  somewhat  later,  was,  as  every  one  remarked,  more 
carefully  dressed  than  usual,  having  actually  persuaded 
herself  that  one  word  from  Jacques  would  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  the  celebrated  lawyer,  and  that  he  would  re-appear 
triumphant  on  M.  Magloire’s  arm.  After  a  couple  of 
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hours  had  been  passed,  in  anxious  expectation,  the  party 
were  joined  by  M.  Seneschal,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Seignebos,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  minutes  past  eleven 
o’clock  that  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and  announced, 
“M.  Magloire.” 

The  eminent  advocate  looked  so  gloomy  that  every  one 
shared  the  thought  which,  crossing  Denise’s  mind,  led  her 
to  exclaim,  “Jacques  is  lostl  ” 

“  I  believe  he  is  in  danger,”  replied  M.  Magloire. 

“Jacques,”  murmured  the  old  marchioness,  “my  son  !” 

“  I  said  in  danger,”  repeated  the  advocate  ;  “  but  I  ought 
to  have  said,  that  he  is  in  a  strange,  almost  incredible,  un¬ 
natural  position.” 

“  Let  us  hear,”  exclaimed  the  marchioness. 

The  lawyer  was  evidently  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
looked  with  unmistakable  distress,  first  at  Denise,  and 
then  at  the  two  aunts.  Nobody  noticing  his  glance,  he  at 
length  remarked,  “  I  must  ask  to  be  left  alone  with  these 
gentlemen.” 

The  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande  rose  in  the  most  docile 
manner  and  led  their  niece  and  Jacques’s  mother,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  evidently  near  fainting,  out  of  the  room  with 
them.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  Grandpapa  Chandore, 
oppressed  with  grief,  excitedly  exclaimed,  “  Thanks,  M. 
Magloire,  thanks  for  having  given  me  time  to  prepare  my 
poor  child  for  the  terrible  blow.  I  see  but  too  well  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  Jacques  is  guilty.” 

“  Stop,”  replied  the  advocate  :  “  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  kind.  M.  de  Boiscoran  still  protests  energetically  that 
he  is  innocent ;  but  his  defence  is  based  on  a  fact  which 
is  so  entirely  improbable,  so  utterly  inadmissible — ” 

“But  what  does  he  say?”  asked  M.  Seneschal  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“He  says  that  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  was  his 
mistress,  and  accuses  her  of  being  the  guilty  party.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  started,  and,  re-adjusting  his  spectacles, 
cried  triumphantly,  “  I  said  so !  I  guessed  it !  ” 

Naturally  enough,  M.  Folgat  had  no  deliberative  voice 
on  this  occasion.  He  came  from  Paris  with  Parisian 
ideas ;  and,  whatever  he  might  have  been  told,  the  name 
of  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  had  for  him  no  particular 
signification.  From  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon 
the  others,  however,  he  could  judge  what  Jacques’s  iccu« 
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sation  meant.  Far  from  being  of  the  doctor’s  opinion,  M. 
de  Chandore  and  M.  Seneschal  both  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
much  shocked  as  M.  Magloire. 

“  It  is  incredible,”  said  the  first. 

“It  is  impossible,”  added  the  other.  M.  Magloire 
shook  his  head.  “  That  is  exactly  what  I  told  Jacques,”  he 
remarked.  Regardless,  however,  of  what  others  might 
say,  the  doctor  was  not  the  man  to  forego  his  personal 
opinion. 

“  Don’t  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Don’t 
you  understand  me  ?  The  proof  that  the  thing  is  neither 
so  incredible  nor  so  impossible  is,  that  I  suspected  it.  And 
there  were  signs  of  it,  moreover.  Why  on  earth  should  a 
man  like  Jacques,  young,  rich,  and  handsome,  in  love  with 
a  charming  girl,  and  beloved  by  her,  why  should  he  amuse 
himself  with  setting  houses  on  fire,  and  killing  people  ? 
You  tell  me  he  did  not  like  the  Count  de  Claudieuse. 
Upon  my  word  !  If  everybody  who  does  not  like  Dr. 
Seignebos  were  to  come  and  fire  at  him  forthwith,  my 
my  body  would  look  like  a  sieve !  Among  you  all,  M. 
Folgat  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  been  absolutely  blind.” 
The  young  lawyer  would  have  protested :  but  the  doctor 
cut  him  short.  “  Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  M.  Folgat, 
“  you  saw  it  all ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  you  at  once 
went  to  work  in  search  of  the  real  motive  of  this  crime — 
the  heart, — in  search  of  the  woman  who  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  riddle.  The  proof  of  it  is,  that  you  moreover  went 
and  asked  everybody, — Anthony,  M.  de  Chandore,  M. 
Seneschal,  and  myself, — if  M.  de  Boiscoran  had  not  now, 
or  had  not  previously  had,  some  love-affair  in  the  district. 
Every  one  said  No,  being  far  from  suspecting  the  truth. 
I  alone,  without  giving  you  a  positive  answer,  told  you 
that  I  thought  as  you  did,  and  told  you  so  in  M.  de  Chan 
dore’s  presence.” 

“That  is  true!”  replied  the  old  gentleman  and  M. 
Folgat. 

Dr.  Seignebos  was  radiant  with  triumph.  Still  ges¬ 
ticulating,  he  added, — “You  see  I  have  learnt  to  mistrust 
appearances ;  and  hence  I  had  my  misgivings  from  the 
beginning.  I  watched  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  the 
night  of  the  fire  ;  and  I  saw  that  she  looked  embarrassed, 
troubled,  suspicious.  I  wondered  at  her  readiness  to  yield 
to  M.  Galpin’s  whim,  and  to  allow  Cocoleu  to  be  exam* 
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ined  ;  for  I  knew  that  she  was  the  only  one  who  could  ever 
make  that  so-called  idiot  talk.  You  see  I  have  good  eyes, 
gentlemen,  in  spite  of  my  spectacles.  Well,  I  swear  by 
all  I  hold  most  sacred,  on  my  Republican  faith,  I  am 
ready  to  affirm  upon  oath,  that  when  Cocoleu  uttered 
Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  name,  the  countess  exhibited  no 
sign  of  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes  expressed 
fierce,  bitter  hatred,  joy  and  vengeance.  And  that  is  not 
all.  When  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  was  roused  by  the 
fire,  was  the  countess  with  him  ?  No,  she  was  nursing 
her  youngest  daughter,  who  had  the  measles.  Hm  !  what 
do  you  think  of  measlas  which  make  sitting  up  at  night¬ 
time  necessary?  And  when  the  two  shots  were  fired, 
where  was  the  countess  then  ?  Still  with  her  daughter,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  where  the  conflagration  com¬ 
menced.” 

“I  beg  you  will  notice,  doctor,”  retorted  M.  Seneschal, 
“that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  himself  deposed,  that 
when  he  ran  to  the  fire,  he  found  the  door  shut  from  within, 
just  as  he  had  left  it  a  few  hours  before.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  bowed  ironically.  “  Is  there  really  only 
one  door  in  the  chateau  at  Valpinson  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  To  my  knowledge,”  said  M.  de  Chandore,  “  there  are 
at  least  three.” 

“  And  I  must  say,”  added  M.  Magloire,  “  that,  according 
to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  statement  the  countess  went  out  by 
the  laundry-door  when  she  came  to  meet  him  that  even¬ 
ing.” 

“  What  did  I  say  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor.  Then,  wip¬ 
ing  his  glasses  in  a  perfect  rage,  he  added, — “And  the 
children !  Does  M.  Seneschal  think  it  natural  that  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse, — this  incomparable  mother  in  his 
estimation — should  forget  her  children  in  the  height  of 
the  fire  ?  ” 

“  What !  The  poor  woman  is  called  out  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  fire-arms  ;  she  sees  her  house  on  fire,  stumbles 
over  the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  and  you  blame  her 
for  not  having  preserved  all  her  presence  of  mind.” 

“  That  is  one  view  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  I  take.  I 
rather  think  that  the  countess,  having  been  delayed  out  of 
doors,  was  prevented  by  the  fire  from  re-entering  the 
house.  I  think  also  that  Cocoleu  came  by  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  ;  and  that  it  was  very  lucky  Providence  should  inr 
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spire  his  mind  with  that  sublime  idea  of  saving  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Supported  by  all  these  facts,” 
continued  the  doctor,  seeing  that  M.  Seneschal  didn’t  ven¬ 
ture  to  raise  any  fresh  objection,  “  my  suspicions  became 
so  strong  that  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  I  could. 
The  next  day  I  questioned  the  countess,  and,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  rather  treacherously.  Her  replies  and  her  looks  were 
not  such  as  to  modify  my  views.  When  I  asked  her 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  what  she  thought  of  Coco¬ 
leu’s  mental  condition,  she  nearly  fainted;  and  I  could 
scarcely  hear  her  when  she  said  that  she  had  occasionally 
caught  glimpses  of  intelligence  in  him.  When  I  asked  her 
if  Cocoleu  was  fond  of  her,  she  said,  in  a  most  embarrassed 
manner,  that  his  devotion  was  that  of  an  animal  which  is 
grateful  for  the  care  taken  of  him.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  gentlemen  ?  To  me  it  appeared  that  Cocoleu  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair ;  that  he  knew  the  truth ; 
and  that  I  should  be  able  to  Save  Jacques,  if  I  could  prove 
Cocoleu’s  imbecility  to  be  assumed,  and  his  speechlessness 
to  be  an  imposture.  And  I  would  have  proved  it,  if  they 
had  associated  with  me  any  one  else  but  an  ass  of  Sauve- 
terre  and  a  jackanapes  from  Paris.”  The  doctor  paused 
for  a  few  seconds  ;  but,  before  any  one  had  time  to  reply, 
he  went  on  again.  “  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  our  point  of 
departure,  and  draw  our  conclusions.  Why  do  you  think 
it  so  improbable  and  impossible  that  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  should  have  betrayed  her  duties?  Because 
she  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  purity  and  prudence  ? 
Well,  but  was  not  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  reputation  as  a 
man  of  honour  also  above  all  doubt  ?  According  to  your 
views,  it  is  absurd  to  suspect  the  countess  of  having  had  a 
lover.  According  to  my  notions,  it  is  absurd  that  Jdcques 
should,  within  a  few  hours,  have  become  a  scoundrel.” 

“  Oh  !  that  is  not  the  same  thing,”  said  M.  Seneschal. 

u  Certainly  not !  ”  replied  the  doctor,  “  and  there  you  are 
right  for  once.  If  M.  de  Boiscoran  had  committed  this 
offence,  it  -would  be  one  of  those  absurd  crimes  which  re¬ 
volt  us ;  but,  if  committed  by  the  countess,  it  is  only  the 
catastrophe  prepared  by  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  himself 
on  the  day  when  he  married  a  woman  thirty  years  younger 
than  he  was.” 

The  doctor  had  said  quite  enough  to  make  his  friends 
very  thoughtful.  “  You  would  have  converted  rae,  doctor,* 
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remarked  M.  Folgat,  “  if  I  had  not  been  of  your  opinion 
before.” 

“  I  am  sure,”  added  M.  de  Chandore,  “  the  thing  no  Ion 
ger  looks  impossible.” 

“Nothing  is  impossible,”  said  M.  Seneschal,  like  a  phi¬ 
losopher. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  Sauveterre  alone  remained  un¬ 
moved.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  would  rather  admit  one  hour 
of  utter  insanity  even  than  five  years  of  such  monstrous  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  Jacques  may  have  committed  the  crime,  and  be 
nothing  but  a  madman  ;  but,  if  the  countess  is  guilty,  one 
might  despair  of  mankind,  and  renounce  all  faith  in  this 
world.  I  have  seen  her,  gentlemen,  with  her  husband  and 
her  children.  No  one  can  feign  such  looks  of  tenderness 
and  affection.” 

“  He  will  never  give  her  up  !  ”  growled  Dr.  Seignebos, 
and  touching  his  friend  on  the  shoulder, — for  M.  Magloire 
had  been  his  bosom  companion  for  many  years, — he 
added  : — “  Ah  !  There  I  recognise  my  friend,  the  strange 
lawyer,  who  judges  others  by  himself,  and  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  anything  bad.  Oh,  do  not  protest !  for  we  love  and 
honour  you  for  that  very  faith,  and  are  proud  to  see  you 
among  us  Republicans.  But  I  must  confess  you  are  not 
the  man  to  enlighten  such  a  dark  intrigue.  At  twenty- 
eight  you  married  a  girl  whom  you  loved  dearly  :  you  lost 
her,  and  ever  since  you  have  remained  faithful  to  her  mem¬ 
ory,  and  lived  so  far  from  all  passions  that  you  no  longer 
believe  in  their  existence.  Happy  man  !  Your  heart  is 
still  at  twenty ;  and  with  your  gray  hair  you  still  believe  in 
woman’s  tender  looks.” 

There  was  much  truth  in  this;  but  there  are  certain 
truths  which  we  are  not  over-fond  of  hearing.  “  My  sim¬ 
plicity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,”  said  M.  Mag¬ 
loire.  “  I  affirm  and  maintain  that  a  man  who  has  been  a 
woman’s  lover  for  five  years  must  possess  some  proof  of 
the  intimacy.” 

“  Well,  there  you  are  mistaken,  sir,”  said  the  physician, 
arranging  his  spectacles  with  an  air  of  self-conceit,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would,  have  been  irresistibly 
ludicrous. 

“When  women  determine  to  be  prudent  and  suspi¬ 
cious,”  remarked  M.  de  Chandore,  “  they  never  are  so  by 
halves.” 
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“  It  is  evident,  besides,”  added  M.  Folgat,  “  that  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse  would  never  have  determined 
upon  so  bold  a  crime,  if  she  had  not  been  quite  sure,  that 
after  the  burning  of  her  letters,  no  proof  could  be  brought 
against  her.” 

“  That’s  it  !  ”  cried  the  doctor. 

M.  Magloire  did  not  conceal  his  impatience.  “  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  gentlemen,”  he  said  dryly,  “  it  does  not  depend 
on  you  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  M.  de  Boiscoran.  I 
am  not  here  to  convince  you,  or  to  be  convinced  :  I  came 
to  discuss  our  line  of  conduct,  and  the  basis  of  our  de¬ 
fence.” 

M.  Magloire  was  evidently  right  in  this  estimate  of  his 
duty.  Rising  from  his  chair  he  went  and  leant  against  the 
mantelpiece ;  then,  when  the  others  had  taken  their  seats 
around  him,  he  began, — “  In  the  first  place,  I  will  admit 
M.  de  Boiscoran’s  allegations.  He  is  innocent.  He  has 
been  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  lover,  but  he  has  no 
proof  of  it.  This  being  granted,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  I  advise  him  to  send  for  the  investigating  magis¬ 
trate,  and  to  confess  it  all !  ” 

No  one  replied  at  first.  It  was  only  after  a  long  silence 
that  Dr.  Seignebos  said,  “  That  would  be  a  very  serious 
step.” 

“  Very  serious,  indeed,”  repeated  the  advocate.  “  Our 
own  feelings  give  us  the  measure  of  what  M.  Galpin  will 
think.  First  of  all,  he  also  will  ask  for  proof,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  witness,  anything,  in  fact.  And,  when  Jacques 
tells  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  give  but  his  word,  M. 
Galpin  will  tell  him  that  he  does  not  speak  the  truth.” 

“  He  might,  perhaps,  consent  to  extend  the  investiga¬ 
tion,”  said  M.  Seneschal.  “  He  might  possibly  summon 
the  countess.” 

M.  Magloire  nodded  affirmatively.  “  He  would  cer¬ 
tainly  summon  her,”  he  said.  “But,  then,  would  she 
confess  ?  It  would  be  madness  to  expect  that.  If  she  is 
guilty,  she  is  far  too  strong-minded  to  let  the  truth  escape 
her.  She  would  deny  everything,  haughtily,  magnificently, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt.” 

“  That  is  only  too  probable,”  growled  the  doctor.  “  Gal¬ 
pin  is  not  the  strongest  of  men.” 

“  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  step  ?  ”  asked  M. 
Magloire.  “  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  case  would  be  a  hundred 
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times  worse ;  for  the  odium  of  the  meanest,  vilest,  calumny 
would  be  added  to  his  crime.” 

M.  Folgat  was  following  with  the  utmost  attention.  “  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  my  honourable  colleague  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  that  opinion,”  he  said.  “  We  must  give  up  all  idea 
of  delaying  the  proceedings,  and  let  M.  de  Boiscoran  go 
into  court  at  once.” 

M.  de  Chandore  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  in 
sheer  despair.  “  But  Denise  will  die  of  grief  and  shame,” 
he  exclaimed. 

“  Well,”  continued  M.  Magloire,  regardless  of  this  last 
interruption,  “  suppose  we  are  before  the  court  at  Sauve- 
terre,  before  a  jury  composed  of  people  from  the  district, 
incapable  of  prevarication,  I  am  sure,  but,  unfortunately, 
under  the  influence  of  that  public  opinion  which  has  long 
since  condemned  M.  de  Boiscoran.  The  proceedings  be¬ 
gin  ;  the  judge  questions  the  accused.  Will  he  say  what 
he  told  me, — that,  after  having  been  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse’s  lover  he  went  to  Valpinson  to  carry  her  back 
her  letters,  and  to  get  his  own,  and  that  they  are  all  burnt } 
Suppose  he  says  so.  Immediately  there  will  arise  a  storm 
of  indignation  ;  and  he  will  be  overwhelmed  with  curses 
and  contempt.  Well,  thereupon,  the  president  of  the 
court  uses  his  discretionary  powers,  suspends  the  trial, 
and  sends  for  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  Since  we 
look  upon  her  as  guilty,  we  must  needs  endow  her  with 
supernatural  energy.  She  will  have  foreseen  what  is 
coming,  and  will  have  prepared  her  part.  When  summon¬ 
ed,  she  appears,  pale,  dressed  in  black ;  and  a  murmur  of 
respectful  sympathy  greets  her  entrance.  You  see  her 
before  you,  don’t  you  ?  The  president  explains  to  her 
why  she  has  been  sent  for,  and  she  docs  not  comprehend. 
She  cannot  possibly  comprehend  such  an  abominable 
caltimny.  But  when  she  has  comprehended  it  ?  Do  you 
not  see  the  lofty  look  by  which  she  crushes  Jacques,  and 
the  grandeur  with  which  she  replies,  ‘  When  this  man  had 
failed  in  his  endeavour  to  murder  my  husband,  he  tried  to 
disgrace  his  wife*  I  entrust  to  your  keeping  my  honour  as 
a  mother  and  a  wife,  gentlemen.  I  shall  not  answer  the 
infamous  charges  of  this  abject  calumniator.’  ” 

“And  that  means  the  galleys  for  Jacques,”  exclaimed 
M.  de  Chandore,  “  or  even  the  scaffold  !  ” 

“That  would  be  the  maximum,  at  all  events,”  replied 
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the  advocate  of  Sauveterre.  “  But  the  trial  goes  on ;  l.ie 
public  prosecutor  demands  an  overwhelming  punishment ; 
and  at  last  the  prisoner’s  counsel  is  called  upon  to  speak. 
Gentlemen,  you  were  impatient  at  my  persistence.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  credit  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  statement.  But  my 
young  colleague  here  does  credit  it.  Well,  let  him  tell  us 
candidly.  Would  he  dare  to  plead  this  statement,  and 
assert  that  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  had  been  Jacques’s 
mistress  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  looked  annoyed.  “  I  don’t  know,”  he  said 
in  an  undertone. 

“  Well,  I  know  you  would  not,”  exclaimed  M.  Magloire  : 
“  and  you  would  be  right,  for  you  would  risk  your  reputation 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  saving  Jacques.  Yes,  no 
chance  whatever  !  for  after  all,  let  us  suppose,  even  if  you 
did  prove  that  Jacques  has  told  the  truth,  that  he  was  the 
countess’s  lover,  what  would  happen  then  ?  They  would 
arrest  the  countess.  Would  they  release  M.  de  Boiscoran 
on  that  account  ?  Certainly  not !  They  would  keep  him 
in  prison,  and  say  to  him,  ‘  This  woman  has  tried  to  mur¬ 
der  her  husband ;  she  was  your  mistress,  and  you  are  her 
accomplice.’  That  is  the  situation,  gentlemen  !  ” 

Grandpapa  Chandore  was  terrified  by  this  expose.  He 
rose,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  exclaimed,  “  Ah,  all 
is  over  indeed  !  Innocent,  or  guilty,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
will  be  condemned.”  M.  Magloire  made  no  reply.  “Atid 
that,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  “is  what  you  call 
justice !  ” 

“  Alas  !  ”  sighed  M.  Seneschal,  “  it  is  useless’to  detiy  it : 
trials  by  jury  are  a  lottery — ” 

M.  de  Chandore,  driven  nearly  crazy  by  his  despair, 
interrupted  him, — “  In  other  words,  Jacques’s  honour  and 
life  depend  at  this  hour  on  a  chance, — on  the  weather  on 
the  day  of  his  trial,  or  the  health  of  a  juror.  And  if 
Jacques  were  the  only  one  !  but  there  is  Denise,  gentlemen, 
Iny  poor  child’s  life,  is  also  at  stake.  If  you  strike 
Jacques,  you  strike  Denise  !  ” 

M.  Folgat  could  hardly  restrain  himself.  M.  Seneschal, 
and  even  the  doctor,  sympathised  with  the  old  man’s 
grief.  Was  he  not  threatened  in  his  nearest,  his  dearest 
affection — in  his  one  great  love  upon  earth  ?  He  had 
taken  the  hand  of  the  great  advocate  of  Saiiveterre,  and^ 
pressing  it  convulsively,  “You  will  save  him,  Magloire^ 
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won’t  you?”  he  stammered.  “What  does  it  matter 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  since  Denise  loves  him  ? 
You  have  saved  so  many  in  your  life  1  It  is  well  known 
the  judges  cannot  resist  the  weight  of  your  words.  You 
will  find  means  to  save  a  poor,  unhappy  man  who  was 
once  your  friend.” 

The  eminent  lawyer  looked  cast  down,  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  himself.  Dr.  Seignebos  saw  this,  and  exclaimed, 
“  What  do  you  mean,  friend  Magloire  ?  Are  you  no 
longer  the  man  whose  marvellous  eloquence  is  the  pride 
of  our  country  ?  Hold  your  head  up  :  for  shame  1  Never 
was  a  nobler  cause  entrusted  to  you.” 

But  the  advocate  shook  his  head,  and  murmured, I 
have  no  faith  in  it,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you ; 
and  I  cannot  plead  when  my  conscience  does  not  furnish 
the  arguments,”  then  in  a  more  embarrassed  tone  he  added, 
— “  Seignebos  was  right  in  saying  just  now,  that  I  am  not 
the  man  for  such  a  cause.  All  my  experience  would  be  of  no 
use.  It  will  be  better  to  intrust  it  to  my  young  brother  here.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  M.  Folgat  had  met  with  a 
case  such  as  enables  a  man  to  rise  to  eminence — a  case 
which  might  ensure  him  a  great  future.  In  the  Valpinson 
affair  all  the  elements  of  supreme  interest  were  united — * 
magnitude  of  crime,  eminence  of  the  victim,  character  of 
the  accused,  mystery,  variation  of  opinion,  difficulty  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  uncertainty  of  issue, — in  a  word  it  was  one  of 
those  cases  to  which  an  advocate  devotes  all  his  energies, 
and  in  which  he  shares  all  his  client’s  anxiety  and  hopes. 
He  would  readily  have  sacrificed  five  years’  income  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  defence  ;  but  he 
was,  above  all,  an  honest  man.  Accordingly,  he  asked, 
“You  would  not  think  of  abandoning  M.  de  Boiscoran, 
M.  Magloire  ?  ” 

“You  will  be  more  useful  to  him  than  I  can  be,”  was 
the  reply. 

Perhaps  M.  Folgat  was  inwardly  of  the  same  opinion. 
Still  he  said, — “  You  have  not  considered  what  an  effect 
this  would  have.  What  would  the  public  think  if  they 
heard  all  of  a  sudden  that  you  had  withdrawn  ?  They 
would  say,  ‘  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  affair  must  be  a  very  bad 
one  indeed  for  M.  Magloire  to  refuse  to  plead  for  him  ’ — * 
And  such  a  comment  would  prove  an  additional  blow  for 
the  prisoner.” 
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At  this  point  the  doctor  interposed.  “  Magloire  is  not 
at  liberty  to  withdraw,”  he  said ;  “  but  he  has  the  right  to 
associate  a  brother-lawyer  with  himself.  He  must  remain 
M.  de  Boiscoran’s  advocate  and  counsel,  but  M.  Folgat 
can  lend  him  the  assistance  of  his  advice,  the  support  of  his 
youth,  his  activity,  and  eloquence.” 

A  passing  blush  coloured  the  young  lawyer’s  cheeks. 
“  I  am  entirely  at  M.  Magloire’s  service,”  he  said. 

The  famous  advocate  of  Sauveterre  considered  a  while. 
After  a  few  moments  he  turned  to  his  young  colleague, 
and  asked  him, — “  Have  you  any  plan  ?  any  idea  ?  What 
would  you  do  ?  ” 

Then  it  was  that  to  every  one’s  astonishment,  M.  Folgat 
revealed  in  a  measure  his  true  character.  He  looked 
taller,  his  face  brightened  up,  his  eyes  shone,  and  his 
voice  had  a  sonorous  metallic  ring,  as  he  replied,  “  First 
of  all,  I  should  go  and  see  M.  de  Boiscoran  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  a  final  decision.  Still  I  have  already  formed 
a  plan.  I,  gentlemen,  I  have  faith,  as  I  told  you  before. 
I  do  not  believe  the  man  whom  Mademoiselle  Denise 
loves  to  be  a  criminal.  You  ask,  what  would  I  do  ? — I 
would  prove  the  truth  of  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  statement. 
Can  that  be  done  ?  I  hope  so.  He  tells  us  that  there 
are  no  proofs  nor  witnesses  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse.  I  am  sure  he  is  mistaken.  She 
has  shown,  he  says,  extraordinary  care  and  prudence. 
That  may  be.  But  mistrust  challenges  suspicion ;  and 
when  you  take  the  greatest  precautions,  you  are  most  likely 
to  be  watched.  You  want  to  hide,  and  you  are  discovered. 
You  see  nobody ;  but  others  see  you.  If  I  were  charged 
with  the  defence,  therefore,  I  should  commence  to-morrow 
a  counter-investigation.  We  have  money,  the  Marquis  de 
Boiscoran  has  influential  connections ;  and  we  should 
have  help  everywhere.  Before  forty-eight  hours  are  over, 
I  should  have  experienced  agents  at  work.  I  know  the 
Rue  des  Vignes  at  Passy :  it  is  a  lonely  street ;  but  it  has 
eyes,  as  all  streets  have.  Why  should  not  some  of  those 
eyes  have  noticed  the  countess’s  mysterious  visits  ?  My  * 
agents  would  inquire  from  house  to  house.  Nor  would  it  be 
necessary  to  mention  names.  They  would  not  be  charged 
with  a  search  after  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse,  but  after 
an  unknown  lady,  dressed  so  and  so  ;  and,,  if  they  should 
discover  any  one  who  had  seen  her,  and  who  could 
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identify  her,  that  man  would  be  our  first  witness.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  should  go  in  search  of  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
friend,  the  Englishman,  whose  name  he  assumed ;  and  the 
London  police  would  aid  me  in  my  efforts.  If  that 
Englishman  is  dead,  we  should  hear  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  misfortune.  If  he  is  only  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
the  transatlantic  cable  enables  us  to  question  him,  and  to 
be  answered  in  a  week.  I  should,  at  the  same  time,  send 
detectives  after  the  English  maid-servant  who  attended 
to  the  house  at  the  Rue  des  Vignes.  M.  de  Boiscoran 
declares  that  she  never  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
countess.  I  do  not  believe  it.  A  servant  is  naturally 
curious,  and,  despite  the  obstacles  thrown  in  her  way,  is 
bound  to  have  seen  the  woman  who  visits  her  master. 
And  that  is  not  all.  There  were  other  people  who  came 
to  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes.  I  should  examine 
them  one  by  one, — the  gardener  and  his  help,  the  water- 
carrier,  the  upholsterer,  the  trades-people’s  errand  boys. 
Who  can  say  whether  one  of  them  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  facts  which  we  are  seeking  ?  Finally,  when  a  woman 
has  spent  so  many  days  in  a  house,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
she  should  not  have  left  some  traces  of  her  passage  behind 
her.  Since  then,  you  will  say,  there  has  been  the  war,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Commune.  Nevertheless,  I  should  examine  the 
ruins,  every  tree  in  the  garden,  every  pane  in  the  windows  if 
necessary :  I  should  compel  the  very  mirrors  that  have 
escaped  destruction  to  give  me  back  the  image  which  they 
have  so  often  reflected.” 

“  Ah,  I  call  that  speaking  1  *’  cried  the  doctor  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  others  trembled  with  excitement.  They  felt  that 
the  struggle  was  commencing.  But,  unmindful  of  the  im¬ 
pression  he  had  produced,  M.  Folgat  went  on, — “Here, 
in  Sauveterre  the  task  would  be  more  difficult ;  but,  in 
case  of  success,  the  result,  also,  would  be  more  decisive. 
I  should  bring  down  from  Paris  one  of  those  keen,  subtle 
detectives  who  have  made  their  profession  an  art,  and  I 
should  know  how  to  stimulate  his  vanity.  He,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  told  everything,  even  the  names ;  but 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  that  His  desire  to  succeed, 
the  splendour  of  the  reward,  even  his  professional  habits, 
would  be  our  security.  He  would  come  down  secretly, 
concealed  under  whatever  disguise  would  appear  to  him 
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most  useful  for  his  purpose  ;  and  he  would  recommence! 
for  the  benefit  of  the  defence,  the  investigation  carried  on 
by  M.  Galpin  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosecution.  Would 
he  discover  anything?  We  can  but  hope  so.  I  know 
detectives,  who,  by  the  aid  of  smaller  material,  have  un« 
ravelled  far  deeper  mysteries.” 

Grandpapa  Chandore,  M.  Seneschal,  Dr.  Seignebos, 
and  even  M.  Magloire,  were  literally  drinking  in  the  Paris 
advocate’s  words. 

“  But  that  is  not  all,  gentlemen,”  he  continued.  “  By 
no  means  1  Thanks  to  his  great  experience,  Dr.  Seigne- 
bos  had,  on  the  very  first  day,  instinctively  guessed  who 
was  the  most  important  personage  of  this  drama,  Cocoleu  ! 
Whether  he  be  actor,  confidant,  or  eye-witness,  Cocoleu 
has  evidently  the  key  to  this  mystery.  This  key  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  from  him.  Medical  experts 
have  declared  him  idiotic  ;  nevertheless,  we  protest.  We 
claim  that  the  imbecility  of  this  wretch  is  partly  assumed. 
We  maintain  that  his  obstinate  silence  is  a  vile  imposture. 
What!  he  should  have  intelligence  enough  to  testify 
against  us,  and  yet  not  have  enough  of  it  now  left  to  ex¬ 
plain,  or  even  to  repeat  his  evidence  ?  That  is  inadmis¬ 
sible.  We  maintain  that  he  keeps  silence  now  just  as  he 
spoke  that  night, — by  order.  If  his  silence  were  less  profit¬ 
able  for  the  prosecution,  they  would  soon  find  some  means 
to  break  it.  We  demand  that  such  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  We  demand  that  the  person  who  has  before  been 
able  to  loosen  his  tongue  should  be  sent  for,  and  ordered 
to  try  the  experiment  over  again.  We  call  for  a  new  ex¬ 
amination  by  experts  :  for  it  is  not  possible  in  forty-eight 
hours  to  judge  of  a  man’s  true  mental  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  man  is  suspected  of  being  an  impostor. 
And  we  require,  above  all,  that  the  new  experts  should 
be  duly  qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  was  quivering  with  excitement.  He  heard 
all  his  own  ideas  repeated  in  a  concise,  energetic  manner. 
*  Yes,”  he  cried,  “that  is  the  way  to  accomplish  it !  Let 
me  have  full  power,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  Cocoleu 
is  unmasked.” 

Less  expansive  than  Dr.  Seignebos,  the  eminent  advo 
cate  of  Sauveterre  simply  shook  hands  with  M.  Folgat 
“  You  see,”  said  he,  “  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  case  ought  to  b« 
placed  in  your  hands  ” 
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The  young  lawyer  made  no  effort  to  protest.  When  he 
began  to  speak,  his  determination  was  already  formed. 

“  Whatever  can  humbly  be  done,”  he  replied,  “  I  will  do. 
If  I  accept  the  task,  I  shall  devote  heart  and  soul  to  it. 
But  I  insist,  and  it  must  be  publicly  announced,  that  M. 
Magloire  does  not  withdraw  from  the  case,  and  that  I  act 
only  as  his  junior.” 

“Agreed,”  said  the  old  advocate. 

“Well.  When  shall  we  go  and  see  M.  de  Boiscoran?”  “ 

“To-morrow  morning.” 

“  I  can,  of  course,  take  no  steps  till  I  have  seen  him.” 

“  No  ;  and  you  cannot  be  admitted,  except  by  a  special 
permission  from  M.  Galpin ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  can  pro¬ 
cure  one  to-day.” 

“  That  is  provoking.” 

“  No,  since  we  have  our  work  all  cut  out  for  to-day.  We 
have  to  go  over  all  the  papers  of  the  proceedings,  which  the 
magistrate  has  placed  in  my  hands.” 

Dr.  Seignebos  was  boiling  over  with  impatience.  “  Oh, 
what  words  1  ”  he  interrupted.  “  Go  to  work,  Mr.  Advo¬ 
cate,  to  work,  I  say.  Come,  shall  we  be  off  ?  ” 

They  were  leaving  the  room  when  M.  de  Chandore  sum¬ 
moned  them  back  by  a  gesture.  “  So  far,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “we  have  thought  of  Jacques  alone.  What  about 
Denise?”  The  others  looked  at  him,  full  of  surprise. 

“  What  am  I  to  say  if  she  questions  me  concerning  the 
result  of  M.  Magloire’s  interview  with  Jacques,  and  why 
you  would  say  nothing  in  her  presence  ?  ” 

“  You  will  tell  her  the  truth,”  said  Dr.  Seignebos. 

“What!  How  can  I  tell  her  that  Jacques  was  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  lover?” 

“  She  will  hear  of  it  sooner  or  later.  Mademoiselle 
Denise  is  a  sensible,  energetic  girl.” 

“Yes;  but  Mademoiselle  Denise  is  as  innocent  as  an 
angel,”  broke  in  M.  Folgat  eagerly,  “  and  she  loves  M.  de 
Boiscoran.  Why  should  we  trouble  her  purity  and  happi¬ 
ness  ?  Is  she  not  unhappy  enough  ?  M.  de  Boiscoran  is 
no  longer  kept  in  close  confinement.  He  will  see  his  be¬ 
trothed,  and,  if  he  thinks  proper,  he  can  teli  her.  He  alone 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  I  shall,  however,  dissuade  him. 
From  what  I  know  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore’s  charao 
ter,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  control  herself,  if  she 
should  meet  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.” 
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**M.  de  Chandore  ought  not  to  say  anything,”  observed 
M.  Magloire  decisively.  “  It  is  too  much,  already,  to  have 
to  intrust  the  marchioness  with  the  secret ;  for  you  must 
not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  would 
certainly  ruin  all  M.  Folgat’s  delicate  plans.” 

Thereupon  they  all  left  the  room,  with  the  exception  oi 
M.  de  Chandore,  who  mused  to  himself, — “  Yes,  they  are 
right ;  but  what  am  I  to  say  ?  ”  He  was  thinking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  almost  painfully,  when  a  maid  came  to  tell  him 
that  Denise  wished  to  see  him.  He  followed  the  girl  with 
hesitating  steps,  trying  to  compose  his  features  so  as  to  ef* 
face  all  traces  of  the  emotion  through  which  he  had  just 
passed.  The  two  aunts  had  taked  Denise  and  the  mar¬ 
chioness  to  a  room  on  the  upper  floor.  Here  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore  found  them  all  assembled, — the  marchioness,  pale 
and  overcome,  extended  in  an  easy-chair ;  Denise  walking 
up  and  down  with  burning  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes.  As 
soon  as  he  entered,  she  asked  him  in  a  sharp,  sad  voice, — 
“  Well,  there  is  no  hope,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  More  hope  than  ever,  on  the  contrary,”  he  replied,  try¬ 
ing  to  smile. 

‘‘Then  why  did  M.  Magloire  send  us  all  out  of  the 
room  ?  ” 

The  old  gentleman  had  had  time  to  prepare  a  fib.  “  Be¬ 
cause  M.  Magloire  had  a  piece  of  bad  news  to  communi¬ 
cate.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  true  bill  not  being  found. 
Jacques  will  have  to  appear  in  court.” 

The  marchioness  sprung  up  like  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
"What I  Jacques  before  the  assizes?”  she  cried.  “My 
son  1  A  Boiscoran  1  ”  And  so  saying  she  fell  back  into 
her  chair. 

Not  a  muscle  in  Denise’s  face  had  moved,  but  it  was  in 
a  strange  tone  of  voice  that  she  remarked, — “  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  something  worse.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  the 
court.” 

With  these  words  she  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  so 
violently,  that  both  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande  hastened 
after  her.  M.  de  Chandore  thought  he  might  now  speak 
freely.  He  went  towards  the  marchioness,  and  gave  vent 
to  that  pent  up  wrath  which  had  been  rising  within  him 
for  some  time  past.  “  Your  son,”  he  cried,  “  your  Jacques 
I  wish  he  were  dead  a  thousand  times  l  The  wretch  < 
killing  my  child;  you  see  he  is  killing  her  ” 
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And,  without  pity,  he  told  her  the  whole  story  of 
J acques’s  connection  with  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  The 
marchioness  was  overcome.  She  even  ceased  to  sob,  and 
had  not  strength  enough  left  to  ask  him  to  have  pity  on 
her,  but  whom  he  had  finished,  she  murmured  to  herself 
with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  suffering, — “  My  God  ! 
what  a  punishment !  ” 

XVI. 

On  leaving  the  Baron  de  Chandore’s  house,  M.  Folgat 
and  M.  Magloire  went  at  once  to  the  offices  of  the  public 
prosecutor  to  examine  the  various  papers  relating  to  the 
case,  permission  to  do  so  having  been  granted  by  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline.  On  their  arrival  they  immediately  began  to 
search  for  any  documents  concerning  Cocoleu,  but  to  their 
surprise  they  found  none.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  the 
idiot’s  statement  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  of  the  efforts  since 
made  to  obtain  from  him  the  confirmation  of  his  original 
evidence,  or  of  the  experts’  reports.  Evidently  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline  had  thought  fit  to  drop  Cocoleu  altogether.  Of 
course  he  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  for  the  prosecution  need 
only  call  the  witnesses  it  considers  useful,  having  the  right 
to  ignore  all  the  others.  “Ah,  that  investigating  magis¬ 
trate’s  a  clever  fellow,”  growled  M.  Magloire,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  various  documents.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  really  very 
well  managed.  By  this  step  M.  Galpin  deprived  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  most  valuable  instmment,  and  of  a  sure  means 
of  provoking  an  incident  at  the  trial,  by  which  the  jury 
might  be  influenced  in  the  prisoner’s  favour;  for  although 
the  defence  itself  might  summon  the  supposed  idiot  before 
the  court,  yet  in  that  case  the  effect  would  no  longer  be 
the  same.  If  Cocoleu  appeared  for  M.  Galpin,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  prosecution,  the  defence  could  exclaim  with 
indignation, — “  What !  You  accuse  the  prisoner  upon  such 
a  creature’s  testimony  ?  ”  But,  if  he  had  to  be  summoned 
by  the  defence,  as  prisoner’s  evidence,  that  is  to  say  as  one 
of  those  witnesses  whom  the  jury  always  suspect,  then  the 
prosecution  in  its  turn  would  be  able  to  exclaim, — “  What 
do  you  hope  for  from  a  poor  idiot,  whose  mental  condition 
is  such,  that  we  refused  his  evidence  when  it  might  have 
been  most  useful  ?  The  entire  character  of  the  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  changed,”  murmured  M.  Folgat.  “  But  then 
how  can  M.  Galpin  prove  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  guilt  ?  ” 
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Oh !  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  He  would  start 
with  the  fact  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  was  able  to 
give  the  precise  hour  at  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
Thence  he  would  pass  on  immediately  to  the  evidence  of 
young  Ribot,  who  met  M.  de  Boiscoran  crossing  the 
marshes,  on  his  way  to  Valpinson,  before  the  crime ;  next 
to  that  of  Gaudry,  who  had  seen  him  come  back  from  Val¬ 
pinson  through  the  woods,  after  the  conflagration.  Three 
others  witnesses  who  had  turned  up  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion  would  confirm  this  evidence ;  and,  by  these  means 
alone,  and  by  comparing  the  hours,  M.  Galpin  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  proving,  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  the  accused  had 
gone  to  Valpinson,  and  nowhere  else,  and  that  he  had  been 
there  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  What  was  he 
doing  there  ?  To  this  question  the  prosecution  would  re¬ 
ply  by  the  evidence  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry, 
by  the  water  in  which  Jacques  washed  his  hands,  the  car¬ 
tridge-case  found  near  the  house,  and  the  identity  of  the 
shot  extracted  from  the  count’s  wounds  with  those  seized 
with  the  gun  at  Boiscoran.  Everything  would  be  plain, 
precise,  and  formidable,  admitting  of  no  discussion,  no 
doubt,  no  suggestion.  It  would  look  like  a  mathematical 
deduction. 

“  Whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,”  said  M.  Magloire  to 
his  young  colleague,  “  Jacques  is  lost  if  we  cannot  get  hold 
of  some  evidence  against  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse. 
And  even  if  it  should  be  established  that  she  is  guilty, 
Jacques  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  her  accomplice.” 

Nevertheless,  they  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  going  over 
all  the  papers  carefully,  and  in  studying  every  point  made 
by  the  prosecution.  Next  morning,  about  nine  o’clock, 
having  had  only  a  few  hours  sleep,  they  went  together  to 
the  prison. 

The  night  before,  the  jailer  had  said  to  his  wife,  at  sup¬ 
per, — “  I  am  tired  of  the  life  I  am  leading  here.  They 
have  paid  me  for  my  place,  haven’t  they  ?  Well,  I  mean  to 
go.” 

“  You  are  a  fool  !  ”  his  wife  had  replies.  “  As  long  as 
M.  de  Boiscoran  is  a  prisoner,  there  is  a  chance  of  profit. 
You  don’t  know  how  rich  those  Chandores  are.  You  ought 
to  stay.” 

Like  many  other  husbands,  Blangin  fancied  he  w^s  mas 
ter  in  “his  own  house.  He  remonstrated.  He  swore 
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enough  to  make  the  ceiling  fall  down  upon  him.  He  even 
appealed  to  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
:ng  all  this,  Madame  Blangin  having  decided  that  he 
should  stay,  he  did  stay.  Sitting  in  front  of  the  jail,  and 
absorbed  in  the  most  dismal  thoughts,  he  was  smoking  his 
pipe,  when  M.  Magloire  and  M.  Folgat  appeared  at  the 
prison  gate,  and  handed  him  M.  Galpin’s  order  for  admis¬ 
sion.  He  rose  as  they  approached,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
them,  not  knowing  whether  they  were  in  Denise’s  secret  or 
not.  He  therefore  politely  doffed  his  worsted  cap,  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  said,  “  Ah !  You  come  to  see 
M.  de  Boiscoran,  gentlemen  ?  I  will  show  you  in  :  just 
give  me  time  to  go  for  my  keys.” 

M.  Magloire  held  him  back.  “  First  of  all,”  he  said, 
“  how  is  M.  de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

“  Only  so-so,”  replied  the  jailer. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Why  what  is  the  matter  with  all  the  prisoners  when 
they  see  that  things  are  likely  to  turn  out  badly  for  them  ?  ” 

The  two  lawyers  looked  at  each  others  sadly.  It  was 
clear  that  Blangin  thought  Jacques  guilty,  and  that  was  a 
bad  omen.  Those  who  guard  prisoners  have  generally  a 
keen  scent ;  and  not  unfrequently  lawyers  consult  them, 
very  much  as  an  author  consults  the  actors  of  the  theatre 
at  which  his  piece  is  to  appear.  “  Has  he  told  you  any¬ 
thing  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

“  Personally,  I  have  heard  nothing,”  replied  the  jailer. 
And,  shaking  his  head,  he  added, — “  But  you  know  we  have 
our  experience.  After  a  prisoner  has  been  with  his  coun¬ 
sel,  I  generally  go  to  see  him,  to  offer  him  something, — 
some  little  trifle  to  set  him  right  again.  So,  yesterday,  af¬ 
ter  M.  Magloire  had  been  here,  I  went  to  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
cell  and  found  him  in  a  pitiful  condition.  He  was  lying  on 
his  bed,  his  heau  on  the  pillow,  as  stiff  as  a  corpse.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  heard  me.  I  shook  my  keys,  I 
stamped  and  coughed.  No  use.  As  I  was  growing  fright¬ 
ened,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  took  him  by  the  shoulder. 
‘  Eh,  sir  !  ’  said  I.  Good  heavens  !  he  sprang  up  as  if  shot, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘  What  do  you  want  ?  ’  Of  course.  I  tried 
to  console  him,  to  explain  to  him  that  he  ought  to  speak  out  ; 
that  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to  appear  in  court,  but  that 
people  don’t  die  of  it ;  that  they  even  come  out  of  it  as 
white  as  snow,  if  they  have  a  good  advocate.  But  I  migh/ 
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just  as  well  have  been  singing.  The  more  I  talked,  the 
fiercer  he  looked ,  and  at  last  he  cried,  without  letting 
me  finish,  ‘  Get  out,  get  out !  Leave  me!’” 

Blangin  paused  a  moment  to  take  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  ;  but 
it  had  gone  out :  accordingly  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
then  continued, — “  I  might  have  told  him  that  I  had  a 
right  to  come  into  the  cells  whenever  I  liked,  and  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  it  pleases  me.  But  prisoners  are  like  chil¬ 
dren  :  you  must  not  worry  them.  Still  I  opened  the  wicket 
of  the  door  and  remained  outside  watching  him.  Ah,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  been  here  twenty  years,  and  I  have  seen 
many  despairing  men ;  but  I  never  saw  any  despair  like 
this  young  man’s.  He  had  jumped  up  as  soon  as  I  turned 
my  back,  and  was  walking  up  and  down,  sobbing  aloud. 
He  looked  as  pale  as  death ;  and  big  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks. 

M.  Magloire  felt  pained  at  listening  to  each  one  of  these 
details.  His  opinion  had  not  materially  changed  since  the 
day  before ;  but  he  had  had  time  to  reflect  and  to  reproach 
himself  for  his  harshness. 

“  I  was  at  my  post  for  an  hour  at  least,”  continued  the 
jailer,  “  when  all  of  a  sudden  M.  de  Boiscoran  throws  him¬ 
self  against  the  door,  and  begins  to  knock  at  it  with  his 
feet,  and  to  call  as  loud  as  he  can.  I  keep  him  waiting  a 
little  while,  so  that  he  should  not  know  I  was  so  near  by,  and 
then  I  open,  pretending  to  have  hurried  up  ever  so  fast. 
As  soon  as  I  show  myself  he  says,  ‘  I  have  the  right  to  re 
ceive  visitors,  haven’t  I  ?  And  nobody  has  been  to  see 
me  ?  • — ‘  No  one.’ — ‘  Are  you  sure  ?  ’ — ‘  Quite  sure.’  I 
thought  I  had  killed  him.  He  put  his  hands  to  his  fore¬ 
head  like  this ;  and  then  he  said,  ‘  No  one  ! — no  mother, 
no  betrothed,  no  friend !  Well,  it  is  all  over !  I  am  no 
longer  in  existence.  I  am  forgotten,  abandoned,  disowned; 
He  said  this  in  a  voice  that  would  have  drawn  tears  from 
a  stone ;  whereupon  I  suggested  to  him  to  write  a  letter, 
which  I  would  send  to  M.  de  Chandore.  But  he  at  once 
became  furious  again,  and  cried,  ‘  No,  never  1  go  away  1 
There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  death.’  ” 

M.  Folgat  had  not  uttered  a  word ;  but  his  pallor  betrayed 
his  emotion. 

“  You  will  understand,  gentlemen,”  continued  Blangin, 
that  I  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied.  The  cell  in  which  M.  de 
Boiscoran  is  staying  has  a  bad  reputation.  Since  I  have 
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Been  at  Sauveterre,  one  man  has  killed  himself  in  it,  and 
another  has  tried  to  commit  suicide.  So  I  called  Frumence 
Cheminot,  a  poor  vagrant  who  assists  me  in  the  jail ;  and 
we  arranged  that  one  of  us  would  always  be  on  guard, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  prisoner  for  a  moment.  But  it 
was  a  useless  precaution.  At  night,  when  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
supper  was  brought  him,  he  was  perfectly  calm  again  ;  and 
he  even  said  he  would  try  to  eat  something  to  keep  up  his 
strength.  Poor  fellow !  If  he  has  no  other  strength  than 
what  his  meal  gave  him,  he  won’t  go  far.  He  had  not 
swallowed  four  mouthfuls,  when  he  almost  choked  ;  and  at 
one  time  Frumence  and  I  thought  he  would  die  in  our 
hands ;  I  almost  thought  it  might  be  fortunate.  However, 
at  about  nine  o’clock  he  got  a  little  better,  and  remained 
all  night  long  sitting  by  the  window.” 

M.  Magloire  could  stand  it  no  longer.  “  Let  us  go  up,” 
he  said  to  his  colleague. 

They  entered,  and  as  they  reached  the  passage  conduct- 
ing  to  Jacques’s  cell,  they  noticed  Frumence,  who  made  them 
a  sign  to  step  lightly.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  they  asked 
in  an  undertone. 

“  I  believe  he  is  asleep,”  replied  the  vagrant.  “  Poor 
fellow!  Who  knows  but  what  he  dreams  he  is  free,  at 
home  in  his  chateau  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  walked  on  tiptoe  towards  the  door,  but  Jacques 
was  already  awake,  the  noise  of  the  footsteps  and  the 
voices  having  disturbed  his  agitated  slumber,  Blangin 
opened,  and  at  once  M.  Magloire  stepped  forward  and 
speaking  to  the  prisoner,  exclaimed,  “  I  bring  you  re-in- 
forcements, — M.  Folgat,  my  colleague,  who  has  come  down 
from  Paris  with  your  mother.” 

Coolly,  and  without  saying  a  word,  M.  de  Boiscoran  bowed, 

“  I  see  you  are  angry  with  me,”  continued  M.  Magloire. 
“  I  was  too  quick  yesterday,  much  too  quick.” 

Jacques  shook  his  head,  and  in  an  icy  tone  replied,  “  I 
on  my  side  was  angry  ;  but  I  have  reflected  since,  and  now 
I  thank  you  for  your  candour.  At  least,  I  know  my  fate : 
Innocent  though  I  be,  if  I  go  into  court,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  as  an  incendiary  and  a  murderer.  I  prefer  not 
going  into  court  at  all.” 

“  My  poor  fellow  I  all  hope  is  not  lost.’’ 

“  Yes,  it  is.  Who  would  believe  me.  if  you,  my  friend, 
cannot  believe  me  ?  ” 
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“  I  would,”  said  M.  Folgat  promptly.  “  I,  who,  without 
knowing  you,  have  from  the  beginning  believed  in  your  in¬ 
nocence, — I  who,  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  adhere  to  my 
conviction.” 

Quicker  than  thought,  M.  de  Boiscoran  seized  the  young 
advocate’s  hand,  and,  pressing  it  convulsively, — “  Thanks, 
oh,  thanks  for  that  word  alone  1  ”  he  cried,  “I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  the  faith  you  have  in  me !  ” 

This  was  the  first  time,  since  his  arrest,  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  fellow  felt  a  ray  of  hope.  Alas  I  it  died  away  in  a 
second.  His  eyes  became  dim  again  ;  a  cloud  re-settled 
on  his  brow  and  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice — “  Unfortunately, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  me  now.  No  doubt  M.  Magloire 
has  told  you  my  sad  history  and  my  statement.  I  have  no 
proof  ;  or,  at  least,  to  furnish  proof,  I  should  have  to  enter 
into  details  which  the  court  would  refuse  to  admit ;  or,  if 
by  a  miracle  they  were  admitted,  I  should  be  ruined  for 
ever  by  them.  There  are  confidences  which  can  not  be 
spoken  of,  secrets  which  can  not  be  revealed,  veils  which 
must  not  be  lifted.  It  is  better  to  be  condemned  innocent 
than  to  be  acquitted  infamous  and  dishonoured.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  decline  being  defended.” 

What  was  his  desperate  purpose  that  he  should  have 
come  to  such  a  decision  ?  His  counsel  trembled,  thinking 
they  guessed  it.  ••  You  have  no  right  to  give  yourself  up,” 
said  M.  Folgat. 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Because  you  are  not  alone  in  your  trouble,  sir.  Be¬ 
cause  you  have  relations,  friends,  and — ” 

A  bitter  ironical  smile  crossed  Jacques  de  Boiscoran's 
lips,  as  he  rejoined,  “What  do  I  owe  them,  if  they  have 
not  even  the  courage  to  wait  until  sentence  is  pronounced 
before  they  condemn  me  ?  Their  merciless  verdict  has  ac¬ 
tually  anticipated  that  of  the  jury.  It  is  to  an  unknown 
person,  to  you,  M.  Folgat,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  first 
expression  of  sympathy.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  not  so,”  exclaimed  M.  Magloire,  “  you  know 
very  well.” 

But  Jacques  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  “  Friends!  ”  he 
went  on.  “  Oh  yes !  I  had  friends  in  my  days  of  pros¬ 
perity.  There  was  M.  Galpin  Daveline  and  M.  Daubigeon  : 
they  were  my  friends.  One  has  become  my  judge,  the  most 
cruel  and  pitiless  of  judges ;  and  the  other*  who  is  public 
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prosecutor,  has  not  even  made  an  effort  to  come  to  my  as¬ 
sistance.  M.  Magloire  also  used  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  I  could  count  upon  him 
as  I  counted  upon  myself,  and  that  was  my  reason  in 
choosing  him  as  my  counsel ;  yet,  when  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  my  innocence,  he  told  me  I  lied  !  ” 

Once  more  the  eminent  advocate  of  Sauveterre  tried  to 
protest ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

“Relations!”  continued  Jacques  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  indignation, — “  oh,  yes  !  I  have  relations,  a  father  and 
a  mother.  Where  are  they  when  their  son,  victimised  by  un¬ 
heard-of  fatality,  is  struggling  in  the  meshes  of  a  most  odi¬ 
ous  and  infamous  plot  ?  My  father  stays  quietly  in  Paris, 
devoted  to  his  pursuits  and  usual  pleasures.  My  mother 
has  come  down  to  Sauveterre.  She  is  here  now ;  and  she 
has  been  told  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  receive  visitors ;  but 
in  vain  !  I  was  hoping  for  her  yesterday ;  but  the  wretch 
who  is  accused  of  a  crime  is  no  longer  her  son  !  She  never 
came.  No  one  came.  Henceforth  I  stand  alone  in  the 
world ;  and  now  you  see  why  I  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
myself.” 

M.  Folgat  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  discussing  the 
point.  It  would  have  been  useless.  Despair  never  reasons. 
He  merely  observed,  “You  forget  Mademoiselle  de  Char.- 
dore,  sir.” 

j  acques  turned  crimson,  and  murmured,  trembling  in  all 
his  limbs,  “  Denise  !  ” 

“  Yes,  Denise,”  said  the  young  advocate.  “  You  forget 
her  courage,  her  devotion,  and  ail  she  has  done  for  you.  Can 
you  say  that  she  abandons  you, — she  who  set  aside  all  her 
maidenly  reserve  and  timidity  for  your  sake,  she  who  came 
and  spent  a  whole  night  in  this  prison  !  She  was  risking 
nothing  less  than  her  maiden  honour ;  for  she  might  have 
been  discovered  or  betrayed.  She  knew  it  very  well,  and 
yet  she  did  not  hesitate.” 

“Ah!  you  are  cruel,  sir,”  broke  in  Jacques.  And, 
pressing  the  lawyer’s  arm,  he  added,  “  And  do  you  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  her  memory  kills  me,  and  that  my  misery  is 
all  the  greater,  as  I  know  but  too  well  what  bliss  I  am 
losing  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  love  Denise  as  woman 
never  was  loved  before  ?  Ah,  if  my  life  alone  were  at 
stake !  I,  at  least,  I  have  to  make  amends  for  a  great 
wrong ;  but  she — Great  Goa,  why  did  I  ever  cross  hei 
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path?”  He  remained  for  a  moment  buried  in  thought; 
then  he  continued  once  more,  “  And  yet  she,  too,  did  not 
come  yesterday.  Why  ?  Oh  !  no  doubt  they  have  told  her 
all.  They  have  told  her  how  I  came  to  be  at  Yalpinson 
the  night  of  the  crime.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Jacques,”  said  M.  Magloire. 
“  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  knows  nothing.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  M.  Magloire  did  not  speak  in  her  presence,”  added  M. 
Folgat ;  “  and  we  have  bound  M.  de  Chandore  to  secrecy. 
I  insisted  that  you  alone  had  the  right  to  tell  the  truth  to 
Mademoiselle  Denise.” 

“  Then  how  does  she  explain  to  herself  that  I  am  not 
set  free  ?  ” 

“  She  cannot  explain  it.” 

“  My  God  !  she  does  not  think  me  guilty  also  ?  ” 

“  If  you  were  to  tell  her  so  yourself,  she  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  you.” 

“And  yet  she  never  came  here  yesterday.” 

“  She  could  not.  Although  they  told  her  nothing  your 
mother  had  to  be  told.  The  marchioness  was  literally 
thunderstruck.  She  remained  for  more  than  an  hour 
unconscious  in  Mademoiselle  Denise’s  arms.  When  she 
recovered  her  senses,  her  first  words  were  for  you ;  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  be  admitted  here.” 

In  mentioning  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore’s  name  M. 
Folgat  had  found  the  surest,  and  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  turning  Jacques  from  his  desperate  purpose.  “  How 
can  I  ever  sufficiently  thank  you,  sir  ?  ”  asked  the  prisoner. 

“  By  promising  me  that  you  will  for  ever  abandon  the 
fatal  resolve  you  had  formed,”  replied  the  young  advocate. 
“  If  you  were  guilty,  I  should  be  the  first  to  say,  ‘  Be  it 
so  !  ’  and  I  would  supply  you  with  the  means  you  wish  for. 
Suicide  would  be  an  expiation.  But  as  you  are  innocent, 
you  have  no  right  to  kill  yourself :  suicide  would  be  a  con¬ 
fession.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Defend  yourself.  Fight.” 

“  Without  hope  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  even  without  hope.  When  you  faced  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  did  you  ever  think  of  blowing  out  your  brains  ?  No  ! 
And  yet  you  knew  that  they  were  superior  in  numbers,  and 
would  conquer,  in  all  probability.  Well,  you  are  once 
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more  in  face  of  the  enemy ;  and  even  if  you  were  certain 
of  defeat,  that  is  to  say,  of  condemnation,  I  should  still 
say,  ‘  Fight.'  If  you  were  condemned,  and  had  to  mount 
the  scaffold  within  twenty-fours  hours,  I  should  still  say 
‘Fight.’  You  must  live  on  ;  for  until  the  last  hour  has  arrived 
something  may  happen  which  will  enable  us  to  discover  the 
guilty  one.  And,  if  no  such  event  should  happen,  I  should 
nevertheless  repeat,  ‘  You  must  wait  for  the  executioner 
in  order  to  protest  from  the  scaffold  against  judicial  murder, 
and  affirm  your  innocence  once  more.” 

While  M.  Folgat  was  speaking  Jacques  had  recovered 
Ais  bearing.  “  Upon  my  honour,  sir,”  he  now  said,  “  I 
promise  you  I  will  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end.  Still  let  me 
ask  you  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  First  of  all,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  I  mean  to  recom¬ 
mence,  for  our  benefit,  the  investigation  which  M.  Galpin 
leaves  incomplete.  To-night  your  mother  and  I  will  start 
for  Paris.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  means  to  explore  your  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Vignes,  to  discover  the  friend  whose  name  you  assumed, 
and  the  servant  who  waited  upon  you.” 

The  bolts  were  drawn  as  he  said  this ;  and  Blangin’s 
rubicund  face  appeared  at  the  open  wicket.  “The  Marchion¬ 
ess  de  Boiscoran,”  he  said,  “  is  in  the  parlour,  and  begs 
you  will  come  down  as  soon  as  you  have  done  with  these 
gentlemen.” 

Jacques  had  turned  very  pale.  “My  mother,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  Then  he  added,  speaking  to  the  jailer, — “  Do 
not  go  yet. — We  have  nearly  done.”  His  agitation  was  so 
great  he  could  not  master  it.  “  We  must  stop  here  for  to¬ 
day,”  he  said  to  the  two  lawyers.  “  I  cannot  think  now.” 

But  M.  Folgat  had  declared  he  would  leave  for  Paris 
that  very  night ;  and  he  was  determined  to  do  so.  He 
therefore  exclaimed,  “  Our  success  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  our  movements.  I  beg  you  will  let  me  insist  upon 
your  giving  me  at  once  the  few  items  of  information  which 
I  need  for  my  purpose.” 

Jacques  shook  his  head  sadly.  “The  task  is  beyond 
your  power,  sir,”  he  began. 

“  Nevertheless,  do  what  my  colleague  asks  you,”  urged 
M.  Magloire  :  and  then,  without  any  further  opposition,  and 
(who  knows  ?)  perhaps  with  a  secret  hope  which  he  would 
not  confess  to  himself,  Jacques  gave  the  young  adrocatt 
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the  most  minute  details  concerning  his  relations  with  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse.  He  told  him  at  what  hour 
she  used  to  come  to  the  house,  what  road  she  took,  and 
how  she  was  usually  dressed.  The  keys  of  the  house 
were  at  Boiscoran,  in  a  drawer  which  Jacques  described. 
M.  Folgat  would  only  have  to  ask  Anthony  for  them. 
Then  the  prisoner  mentioned  how  they  might  find  out  what 
had  become  of  the  Englishman  whose  name  he  had  borrowed. 
Sir  Francis  Burnett  had  a  brother  in  London.  Jacques 
did  not  know  his  precise  address  ;  but  he  knew  he  had 
important  business  relations  with  India,  and  had,  once 
upon  a  time,  been  connected  with  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Gilmour  and  Benson.  As  for  the  English  servant-girl  who 
attended  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  Jacques  had 
taken  her  on  the  recommendation  of  a  neighbouring  agency ; 
and  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her,  except  to  pay  her  her 
wages,  and  occasionally  give  her  some  gratuity  besides. 
All  he  could  say,  was,  that  the  girl’s  name  was  Suky 
Wood ;  that  she  was  a  native  of  Folkstone,  where  her 
parents  kept  a  sailors’  tavern  ;  and  that,  before  coming  to 
France,  she  had  been  a  chambermaid  at  the  Adelphi  hotel 
in  Liverpool. 

M.  Folgat  carefully  noted  down  this  information,  observ- 
ing.  “  This  is  more  than  enough  to  begin  the  campaign. 
Now  you  must  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
tradesmen  in  Passy.” 

“  You  will  find  a  list  in  a  small  pocket-book  which  is  in 
the  same  drawer  with  the  keys,”  replied  Jacques.  “  There 
also  are  the  deeds  and  other  papers  concerning  the  house. 
Finally,  you  might  take  Anthony  with  you  :  he  is  devoted 
to  me.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  take  him,  if  you  will  allow  me,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lawver.  Then,  gathering  up  his  notes,  he  added, 
— M I  shall  not  be  absent  more  than  three  or  four  days ;  as 
soon  as  I  return,  we  will  prepare  our  plan  of  defence. 
Till  then,  my  dear  client,  keep  up  your  courage. 

They  called  Blangin  to  open  the  door  for  them ;  and 
then,  having  shaken  hands  with  Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  M. 
Folgat  and  M.  Magloire  went  away. 

“  Well,  are  we  going  to  the  parlour  now  ?  ”  added  the 
jailer, 

Jacques  made  no  reply.  He  had  most  ardently  longed 
for  his  mother’s  visit ;  and  now,  when  he  was  about  to  see 
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her,  he  felt  assailed  by  all  kinds  of  vague  and  gloomy 
apprehensions.  The  last  time  he  had  kissed  her  was  in 
Paris,  in  their  family  mansion.  He  had  left  her,  his 
heart  swelling  with  hope  and  joy,  to  go  to  Denise  ;  and 
his  mother,  as  he  remembered  distinctly,  had  said  to  him, 
“  I  shall  not  see  you  again  till  the  day  before  the  wedding.” 
And  in  lieu  thereof  she  was  to  see  him  again  in  a  jail- 
parlour,  accused  of  an  abominable  crime.  And  perhaps 
she  was  doubtful  of  his  innocence. 

“  Sir,  the  marchioness  is  waiting  for  you,”  said  the 
jailer  once  more. 

Jacques  trembled.  “Iam  ready,”  he  replied;  “let  us 
go !  ”  And,  descending  the  stairs,  he  tried  his  best  to 
compose  his  features,  and  to  arm  himself  with  courage  and 
calmness.  “  For,”  said  he,  “  she  must  not  learn  how  hor¬ 
rible  my  position  is.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Blangin  pointed  to  a  door,  and 
exclaimed.  “  There’s  the  parlour.  When  the  marchioness 
wants  to  go,  please  call  me.” 

On  the  threshold,  Jacques  paused  once  more.  The 
parlour  of  the  Sauveterre  jail  is  an  immense  vaulted  hall, 
lighted  by  two  narrow  windows  with  heavy  iron  gratings. 
There  is  no  furniture  save  a  coarse  bench  fastened  to  the 
damp,  discoloured  wall ;  and  on  this  bench,  in  the  full  sun¬ 
light  sat,  or  rather  lay,  apparently  bereft  of  all  strength, 
the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran.  When  Jacques  saw  her, 
he  could  hardly  suppress  a  cry  of  horror  and  grief.  Was 
that  really  his  mother, — that  thin  old  lady  with  the  sallow 
complexion,  red  eyes,  and  trembling  hands  ?  “  O  God,  O 

God !  ”  he  murmured. 

She  heard  him,  for  she  raised  her  head ;  and  when  she 
recognised  him  she  wished  to  rise  ;  but  her  strength  for¬ 
sook  her,  and  she  sunk  back  upon  the  bench,  crying — “  O 
Jacques,  my  son !” 

She,  also,  was  terrified  when  she  saw  how  two  months  of 
anguish  and  sleeplessness  had  changed  Jacques.  He  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet  upon  the  unclean  pavement,  and,  in  a 
barely  intelligible  voice,  he  exclaimed,  “  Can  you  pardon 
me  the  great  grief  I  cause  you  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  bewildered  air ; 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden  took  his  head  in  her  two  hands, 
kissed  him  with  passionate  vehemence,  and  replied,  “  Will 
t  pardon  you  ?  Alas,  what  have  I  to  pardon  ?  If  yoV 
IS 
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were  guilty,  I  should  love  you  still ;  and  you  are  inno¬ 
cent.” 

Jacques  breathed  more  freely.  By  the  tone  of  his 
mother’s  voice  he  felt  that  she,  at  least,  was  sure  of  him. 
“  And  my  father  ?  ”  he  asked. 

There  was  a  faint  blush  on  the  marchioness’s  pale 
cheeks.  “  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,”  she  replied ;  “for  I 
leave  to-night  with  M.  Folgat.” 

“  What !  In  this  state  of  weakness  !  ” 

“  I  must.” 

“  Could  not  my  father  leave  his  collections  for  a  few 
days  ?  Why  did  he  not  come  down  ?  Does  he  think  I  am 
guilty  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  it  is  just  because  he  is  so  sure  of  your  innocence, 
that  he  remains  in  Paris.  He  does  not  believe  you  are  in 
danger.  He  insists  that  justice  cannot  err.” 

“  I  hope  not,”  replied  J acques  with  a  forced  smile.  Then, 
changing  his  tone,  he  added,  “  And  Denise  ?  Why  did 
she  not  come  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  would  not  have  it.  She  knows  nothing.  It 
has  been  agreed  upon  that  the  name  of  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence ;  and  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  that  abominable  woman. 
Jacques,  my  poor  child,  where  has  that  unlucky  passion 
brought  you  ?  ”  He  made  no  reply.  “  Did  you  love  her  ?  ” 
asked  the  marchioness  again. 

“  I  thought  I  did.” 

“  And  she  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  she  !  God  alone  knows  the  secret  of  her  strange 
heart.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  hope  from  her,  then,  no  pity,  no 
remorse  ?  ” 

“Nothing.  I  have  given  her  up.  She  has  had  her  re¬ 
venge.  She  had  forewarned  me.” 

The  marchioness  sighed.  “  I  thought  so,”  she  said. 
“  Last  Sunday,  when  I  knew  nothing  about  this,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  close  to  her  at  church,  and  unconsciously  ad¬ 
mired  her  profound  devotion,  the  purity  of  her  looks,  and 
her  calm  nobility  of  manner.  Yesterday,  when  I  heard 
the  truth  I  shuddered.  I  felt  how  formidable  the  woman 
must  be  who  can  affect  such  calmness  when  her  lover  is 
in  prison,  accused  of  the  very  crime  which  she  has  com- 
mitted/' 
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“  Nothing  in  the  world  would  trouble  her,  mother.” 

“  Still  she  ought  to  tremble ;  for  she  must  know  that 
you  have  told  us  everything.  How  can  we  unmask  her?” 

But  time  was  passing;  and  Blangin  came  to  tell  the 
marchioness  that  she  must  withdraw.  She  therefore  went 
away  after  having  kissed  her  son  once  more,  and  that  same 
evening,  according  to  their  arrangement,  she  left  for  Paris, 
accompanied  by  M.  Folgat  and  old  Anthony. 


XVII. 

Every  one  at  Sauveterre, — M.  de  Chandore,  like  Jacques 
himself — blamed  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  for  remaining 
in  Paris.  If  he  did  so,  however,  it  was  certainly  not  from 
indifference  ;  for  he  was  dying  with  anxiety.  He  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  family  mansion,  and  refused  to  see  any 
one.  His  oldest  friends,  even  the  usually  welcome  dealers 
in  curiosities,  were  refused  admittance  to  the  house.  He 
never  went  out ;  the  dust  accumulated  among  his  collec 
tions ;  and  nothing  could  arouse  him  from  his  prostration, 
except  a  letter  from  Sauveterre.  Every  morning  he  re¬ 
ceived  one  or  more, — from  the  marchioness  or  M.  Folgat, 
from  M.  Seneschal  or  M.  Magloire,  from  M.  de  Chandore, 
Denise,  or  perhaps  Dr.  Seignebos.  Thus  he  could  follow 
at  a  distance  all  the  phases  of  the  proceedings.  Despite 
the  news  that  reached  him,  however,  despite  the  appeals 
made  to  him,  there  was  still  one  thing  he  would  not  do  :  he 
would  not  go  to  Sauveterre.  Once  only  when  he  received, 
through  Denise’s  agency,  a  letter  from  Jacques  himself,  did 
he  order  his  servant  to  get  his  trunks  ready  for  the  same 
evening.  But  at  the  last  moment  he  gave  counter-orders, 
saying  that  on  reconsideration  he  would  not  leave. 

“There  is  something  extraordinary  going  on  in  the 
marquis’s  mind,”  said  the  servants  to  each  other.  The 
fact  is,  he  spent  his  days,  and  a  part  of  his  nights,  in  his 
study,  half-buried  in  an  arm-chair,  eating  little,  and 
sleeping  still  less,  insensible  to  all  that  went  on  around 
him.  On  his  table  he  had  arranged  all  his  letters  from 
Sauveterre  ;  and  he  read  and  re-read  them  incessantly, 
phrase  by  phrase,  trying,  ever  in  vain,  to  disengage  the 
truth  from  a  mass  of  conflicting  statements.  He  was  no 
longer  as  sufc  of  his  son  as  he  had  been  at  first,  far  from 
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it !  Each  day  had  brought  him  a  new  doubt ;  every  letter, 
additional  uncertainty.  Hence  he  was  all  the  time  a  prey 
to  the  most  harassing  apprehensions.  He  would  have  ban¬ 
ished  them  from  his  mind ;  but  ever  and  ever  they  returned, 
stronger  and  more  irresistible  than  before,  like  the  waves 
of  the  rising  tide. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind  one  morning  in  his  study. 
It  was  still  early,  and  he  was  suffering  acutely  from  anx¬ 
iety,  for  M.  Folgat  had  written,  “  To-morrow  all  uncer¬ 
tainty  will  end.  To-morrow  the  solitary  confinement  will 
cease,  and  M.  Jacques  will  see  M.  Magloire,  the  counsel 
he  has  chosen.  We  will  write  immediately.”  It  was  for 
the  news  this  promised  letter  might  bring  that  the  marquis 
was  now  waiting.  Twice  already  he  had  rung  to  inquire 
if  the  post  had  not  come,  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  valet 
entered  the  room,  and  with  a  frightened  air  exclaimed  : 
“The  marchioness  has  just  arrived  with  Anthony,  M. 
Jacques’s  own  man.” 

Hardly  were  these  words  spoken  than  Madame  de  Bois- 
coran  herself  entered,  looking  even  worse  than  when 
Jacques  saw  her  in  the  prison  parlour;  for  she  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  fatigue  of  a  night  spent  in  travelling.  The 
marquis  started  to  his  feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
left  the  room,  he  asked  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  if  wishing 
for  an  answer,  and  still  fearing  to  hear  it,  “  Has  anything 
unusual  happened  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Good  or  bad  ?  ” 

“  Sad.” 

“  Good  heavens !  Jacques  has  not  confessed  ?  ” 

“  How  could  he  confess  when  he  is  innocent  ?  ” 

“  Then  he  has  explained  ?  ” 

“  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  M.  Folgat,  Dr.  Seigne- 
bos,  and  all  those  who  know  him  and  love  him,  yes,  but  not 
for  the  public,  his  enemies,  or  the  law.  He  has  explained 
everything ;  but  he  has  no  proofs.” 

The  marquis’s  mournful  features  settled  into  still  deeper 
gloom.  “  In  other  words,  he  has  to  be  believed  on  his 
word  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Don’t  you  believe  him  ?  ” 

“  My  opinion  is  not  in  question,  we  have  to  think  of  the 
jury.” 

“  Well,  for  the  jury  proof  will  be  found ;  at  least  such  is 
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the  hope  of  M.  Folgat,  who  has  come  in  the  same  train  with 
me,  and  whom  you  will  see  to-day.” 

“  What  proof  will  he  find  ?  ” 

Perhaps  the  marchioness  was  not  unprepared  for  such  a 
reception ;  still  she  was  evidently  disconcerted.  “  Jacques,” 
she  began,  “  was  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  lover.” 

“Ah,  ah  I”  broke  in  the  marquis.  And,  in  a  tone  of 
offensive  irony,  he  added,  “  What,  another  story  of  equivo¬ 
cal  intercourse,  eh  ?  ” 

The  marchioness  did  not  answer,  but  quietly  proceeded : 
“When  the  countess  heard  of  Jacques’s  intended  marriage, 
she  became  exasperated,  and  determined  to  be  avenged.” 

“  And,  in  order  to  be  avenged,  she  tried  to  murder  her 
husband,  eh  ?  ” 

“  She  wished  to  be  free.” 

The  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  interrupted  his  wife  with  a 
formidable  oath.  “  And  that  is  all  Jacques  could  invent !  ” 
he  cried.  “  If  he  kept  so  obstinately  silent  it  was  to  finish 
by  telling  us  this  improbable  story.” 

“  You  don’t  let  me  conclude.  Our  son  is  the  victim  of 
unparalleled  coincidences.” 

“Of  course!  Unparalleled  coincidences  I  That  is 
what  every  one  of  the  the  thousand  or  two  thousand  ras¬ 
cals,  sentenced  every  year,  say.  Do  you  think  they  con¬ 
fess  ?  Not  they  1  Ask  them,  and  they  will  prove  to  you 
that  they  are  victims  of  fate,  of  some  dark  plot,  or  finally, 
of  an  error  of  judgment.  As  if  justice  could  err  in  these 
days  of  ours,  after  all  these  preliminary  examinations,  long 
inquiries,  careful  investigations.” 

“  You  will  see  M.  Folgat.  He  will  tell  you  what  hope 
there  is.” 

“  And  if  all  hope  fails  ?  ”  and  seeing  that  the  marchioness 
hung  her  head,  “  What  then  ?  ”  asked  her  husband. 

“  All  would  still  not  be  lost.  But  then  we  should  have 
to  endure  the  pain  of  seeing  our  son  in  the  dock.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  tall  figure  rose  once  more  to  its  full 
height ;  his  face  grew  red  ;  and  wrath  flashed  from  his  eyes. 
“Jacques  in  the  dock  1”  he  cried  with  a  formidable  voice. 
“  And  you  come  and  tell  me  that  coolly,  as  if  it  were  a  sim¬ 
ple  natural  matter  1  And  what  will  happen  then,  if  he  is  in 
the  dock  ?  He  will  be  condemned  ;  and  a  Boiscoran  will 
go  to  the  galleys.  But  no,  that  cannot  be  1  I  do  not  say 
that  a  Boiscoran  may  not  commit  a  crime,  passion  makes  us 
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do  strange  things ;  but  a  Boiscoran,  when  he  regains  his 
senses,  knows  what  he  should  do.  Blood  washes  out  all 
stains.  Jacques  prefers  the  executioner;  he  waits;  he  is 
cunning ;  he  means  to  plead.  If  he  but  save  his  head,  he 
is  quite  content.  A  few  years  hard  labour,  I  suppose,  will 
be  a  trifle  to  him.  And  to  think  that  coward  should  be  a 
Boiscoran  ;  that  my  blood  should  flow  in  his  veins  1  Come, 
come,  madame,  Jacques  is  no  son  of  mine.” 

Crushed  as  the  marchioness  had  seemed  to  be  till  now, 
she  rose  under  this  atrocious  insult.  “  Sir  1  ”  she  cried. 

But  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  not  in  a  state  to  listen  to  her. 
“  I  know  what  I  am  saying,”  he  went  on.  “  I  remember 
everything,  if  you  have  forgotten.  Come,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  past.  Remember  the  time  when  Jacques  was  born,  and 
tell  me  in  what  year  it  was  that  M.  de  Margeril  refused  my 
challenge.” 

Indignation  restored  the  marchioness’s  strength.  “  And 
you  tell  me  this  to-day,”  she  cried,  “after  thirty  years, 
and  under  such  circumstances  1  ” 

“  Yes,  after  thirty  years.  Eternity  might  pass  over  these 
recollections,  and  it  would  not  efface  them.  Still,  but  for 
these  circumstances  to  which  you  refer,  I  should  never  have 
said  anything.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  I  had  to 
choose  between  two  evils — either  to  be  ridiculous,  or  hated, 
I  preferred  to  keep  silent,  and  not  to  inquire  too  far.  My 
happiness  was  gone ;  but  I  wished  to  save  my  peace  of  mind. 
We  have  lived  together  on  excellent  terms  ;  but  there  has 
always  been  between  us  the  high  wall  of  suspicion.  As  long 
as  I  was  doubtful,  I  kept  silent.  But  now,  when  the  facts 
confirm  my  doubts,  I  say  again,  ‘Jacques  is  no  son  of  mine  I  ” 
The  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran  wrung  her  hands,  over¬ 
come  with  grief,  shame,  and  indignation.  “  What  a  humili¬ 
ation  1  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  What  you  are  saying  is  too  horri¬ 
ble.  It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  add  this  terrible  suffering  to 
the  martyrdom  which  I  am  enduring.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  laughed  convulsively.  “  Did  I  bring 
about  this  catastrophe  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Well,  then,  yes  1  One  day  I  was  imprudent  and  indis¬ 
creet.  I  was  young :  I  knew  nothing  of  life ;  the  world 
worshipped  me ;  and  you,  my  husband,  my  guide,  gave 
yourself  up  to  your  ambition,  and  left  me  to  myself.  I 
could  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  a  very  inoffensive 
piece  of  coquetry.” 
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“  Then  you  see  those  consequences  now.  After  thirty 
years  I  disown  the  child  that  bears  my  name  ;  and  I  say, 
that,  if  he  is  innocent,  he  suffers  for  his  mother’s  sins, 
Fate  would  have  it  that  your  son  should  covet  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wife,  and,  having  taken  her,  it  is  but  justice  that  he 
should  die  the  death  of  the  adulterer.” 

“  But  you  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  forgotten  my 
duty.” 

“  I  know  nothing.” 

“  You  have  acknowledged  it,  because  you  refused  to  hoar 
the  explanation  which  would  have  justified  me.” 

“True,  I  did  shrink  from  an  explanation,  which,  with 
your  unbearable  pride,  would  necessarily  have  led  to  a 
rupture,  and  thus  to  a  fearful  scandal.” 

The  marchioness  might  have  told  her  husband,  that,  by 
refusing  to  hear  her  explanation,  he  had  forfeited  all  right 
to  utter  a  reproach ;  but  she  felt  it  would  be  useless. 

“All  I  do  know  is,”  continued  the  marquis,  “  that  there 
is  somewhere  in  this  world  a  man  whom  I  wanted  to  kill. 
Gossiping  people  betrayed  his  name  to  me.  I  went  to 
him,  and  demanded  satisfaction,  saying,  that  I  hoped  he 
would  conceal  the  real  reason  for  our  encounter  even  from 
our  seconds.  He  refused  to  give  me  satisfaction,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  owe  me  any,  that  you  have  been 
calumniated,  and  that  he  would  only  meet  me  if  I  should 
insult  him  publicly.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  What  could  I  do  after  that  ?  Investigate  the  matter  ? 
You  had  no  doubt  taken  your  precautions,  and  it  would 
have  amounted  to  nothing.  Watch  you  ?  I  should  only 
have  demeaned  myself  uselessly ;  for  you  were  no  doubt 
on  your  guard.  Should  I  ask  for  a  separation  ?  The  law 
afforded  me  that  remedy.  I  might  have  dragged  you  into 
court,  held  you  up  to  the  sarcasms  of  my  counsel,  and 
exposed  you  to  the  jests  of  your  own.  I  had  a  right  to 
humble  you,  to  dishonour  my  name,  to  proclaim  your  dis¬ 
grace,  to  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  Ah,  I  would  sooner 
have  died !  ” 

The  marchioness  seemed  to  be  puzzled.  “  That  is  the 
explanation  of  your  conduct  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  that  was  my  reason  for  giving  up  public  life,  am¬ 
bitious  as  I  was.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  withdrew 
from  the  world ;  for  I  thought  everybody  smiled  as  I 
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passed.  That  is  why  I  gave  you  the  management  of  out 
house  and  education  of  your  son,  why  I  became  a  passion¬ 
ate  collector,  a  half-mad  original.  And  you  only  find  out 
to-day  that  you  have  ruined  my  life  ?  ” 

There  was  more  compassion  than  resentment  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  marchioness  looked  at  her  husband. 
“  You  mentioned  to  me  your  unjust  suspicions,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  but  I  felt  strong  in  my  innocence,  and  I  was  in 
hope  that  time  and  my  conduct  would  efface  them.” 

“  Faith  once  lost  never  comes  back  again.” 

“  The  fearful  idea  that  you  could  doubt  of  your  pater¬ 
nity  had  never  even  occurred  to  me.” 

The  marquis  shook  his  head.  “  Still  it  was  so,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  have  suffered  terribly.  I  loved  Jacques.  Yes, 
in  spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  loved  him.  Had  he 
not  all  the  qualities  which  are  a  father’s  pride  and  joy  ? 
Was  he  not  generous  and  noble-hearted,  open  to  all  lofty 
sentiments,  affectionate,  and  always  anxious  to  please  me  ? 
I  never  had  to  complain  of  him.  And  even  lately,  during 
that  abominable  war,  did  he  not  show  his  courage,  and 
valiantly  earn  the  cross  they  gave  him  ?  At  all  times,  and 
from  all  sides,  I  have  been  congratulated  on  his  account. 
People  have  praised  his  talents  and  his  assiduity.  Alas  ! 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  told  me  what  a  happy 
father  I  was,  I  was  the  most  wretched  of  men.  How 
many  times  would  I  not  have  drawn  him  to  my  heart  had 
not  that  horrible  doubt  risen  within  me — ‘  if  he  should  not 
be  my  son.’  And  then  I  pushed  him  back,  and  looked  in 
his  face  for  a  trace  of  another  man’s  features.” 

By  the  time  the  marquis  had  finished  speaking  his 
wrath  had  cooled  down,  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  excess. 
He  felt  a  certain  tenderness  in  his  heart,  and  sinking  into 
his  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  murmured, 
— “  If  he  should  be  my  son,  however ;  if  he  should  be  in¬ 
nocent  !  Ah,  this  doubt  is  intolerable  !  And  I  who  would 
not  move  from  here, — I  who  have  done  nothing  for  him, — 
I  might  have  done  everything  at  first.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  obtain  a  change  of  venue  to  free  him 
from  this  Galpin-Daveline,  formerly  his  friend,  and  now  his 
enemy.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  was  right  when  he  said  his  wife’s  pride 
was  unmanageable.  And  yet,  cruelly  wounded  as  she  was, 
she  suppressed  her  pride,  and,  thinking:  only  of  her  soiij 
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remained  quite  humble.  Drawing  from  her  bosom  the 
letter  which  Jacques  had  sent  to  her  the  day  before  she 
left  Sauveterre,  she  handed  it  to  her  husband,  saying, — 
“  Will  you  read  what  our  son  says  ?  ” 

The  marquis’s  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the  letter. 
After  a  short  pause  he  opened  it  and  read.  “  Do  you  for¬ 
sake  me  too,  father,  when  everybody  forsakes  me  ?  And 
yet  I  have  never  needed  your  love  as  much  as  now.  The 
peril  is  imminent.  Everything  is  against  me.  Never  has 
such  a  combination  of  fatal  circumstances  been  seen  be¬ 
fore.  I  may  not  be  able  to  prove  my  innocence ;  but 
you, — you  surely  cannot  think  your  son  guilty  of  such  a 
monstrous  and  heinous  crime  ?  Oh,  no  !  surely  not.  My 
mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.  To 
my  last  breath  I  shall  defend,  not  my  life,  but  my  honour. 
Ah,  if  you  but  knew !  But  there  are  things  which  cannot 
be  written,  and  which  only  a  father  can  be  told.  I  beseech 
you  come  to  me,  let  me  see  you,  let  me  hold  your  hand  in 
mine.  Do  not  refuse  this  last  and  greatest  comfort  to 
your  unhappy  son.” 

The  marquis  started  up.  “  Oh,  yes,  very  unhappy  in¬ 
deed  !  ”  he  said.  And,  bowing  to  his  wife,  he  added, — “  I 
interrupted  you.  Now,  pray  tell  me  all.” 

Maternal  love  conquered  womanly  resentment.  With¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  and  as  if  nothing  had  taken 
place,  and  marchioness  gave  her  husband  a  full  account  of 
Jacques’s  statement  just  as  it  was  made  to  M.  Magloire. 

The  marquis  seemed  amazed.  “  That  is  unheard  of !  ” 
he  said.  And,  when  his  wife  had  finished,  he  added, — 
“  Then  that  was  the  reason  why  Jacques  was  so  very  an¬ 
gry  when  you  spoke  of  inviting  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse, 
and  why  he  told  you,  that,  if  he  saw  her  enter  at  one  door, 
he  would  walk  out  of  the  other.  We  did  not  understand 
his  aversion.” 

“Alas!  it  was  not  aversion.  Jacques  only  obeyed  at 
that  time  the  countess’s  cunning  lessons.” 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  most  contradictory  resolutions 
seemed  to  flit  across  the  marquis’s  countenance.  He  evi¬ 
dently  hesitated,  but  at  last  he  said, — “  Whatever  can  be 
done  to  make  up  for  the  past  inaction,  shall  now  be  done. 
I  will  go  to  Sauveterre.  Jacques  must  be  saved.  M.  de 
Margeril  is  all-powerful.  Go  to  him.  I  permit  it  I  beg 
you  will  do  so.” 
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The  eyes  of  the  marchioness  filled  with  tears,  hot  tears; 
the  first  she  had  shed  since  the  beginning  of  this  scene. 
“  Do  you  not  see,”  she  asked,  “  that  what  you  wished  me 
to  do  is  now  impossible  ?  Anything,  yes,  anything  in  the 
world  but  that.  But  Jacques  and  I — we  are  innocent. 
God  will  have  pity  on  us.  M.  Folgat  will  save  us.” 


XVIII. 

M.  Folgat  was  already  at  work.  He  had  confidence 
in  his  cause,  a  firm  conviction  of  his  client’s  innocence,  a 
desire  to  solve  the  mystery,  a  love  of  contention,  and  an 
intense  thirst  for  success :  all  reasons  to  stimulate  his 
activity.  And,  above  all  this,  Denise  had  inspired  him 
with  a  mysterious  and  indefinable  sentiment.  Indeed  he 
had  succumbed  to  her  charms,  like  everybody  else.  It 
was  not  love,  for  love  means  hope ;  and  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Denise  belonged  to  Jacques  for  ever.  It  was  a 
sweet  and  all-powerful  sentiment,  which  had  seized  hold 
of  him  and  made  him  wish  to  devote  himself  to  her,  and 
to  count  for  something  to  her  life  and  happiness.  It  was 
for  her  sake  that  he  had  sacrificed  all  his  business,  and 
forgotten  his  clients,  in  order  to  stay  at  Sauveterre.  It 
was  for  her  sake,  above  all,  that  he  wished  to  save 
Jacques. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Paris  terminus,  and 
left  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran  in  old  Anthony’s  care, 
than  he  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  had  himself  driven  to  his 
house,  where,  having  sent  a  telegram  the  day  before,  his 
servant  was  ready  waiting  for  him.  He  made  a  hasty  toi¬ 
lette  and  then  returned  to  his  vehicle,  being  determined  to 
start  at  once  in  search  of  the  man,  who,  he  thought,  was 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  fathom  the  mystery.  This  was 
an  individual  named  Goudar,  who  was  connected  with  the 
police  department  in  some  capacity  or  other,  and  who-  en¬ 
joyed  an  income  large  enough  to  render  him  very  comfort¬ 
able.  He  was  one  of  those  agents  whom  the  authorities 
employ  for  specially  delicate  tasks — such  as  require  great 
tact  and  keen  scent,  an  intrepidity  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
imperturbable  self-possession.  M.  Folgat  had  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  and  appreciating  Goudar  in  connection 
with  the  famous  case  of  the  Mutual  Discount  Society 
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when  he  was  instructed  to  track  the  cashier  who  had  fled, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  several  millions.  Goudar  had  caught 
him  in  Canada,  after  pursuing  him  for  three  months  all 
over  America ;  but,  on  the  day  of  his  arrest,  the  cashier 
had  only  some  forty  thousand  francs  with  him.  What  had 
become  of  the  millions?  When  he  was  questioned,  he 
said  he  had  spent  them.  He  had  gambled  in  stocks,  he 
had  been  unfortunate,  &c.;  and  everybody  believed  him, 
excepting  Goudar.  Stimulated  by  the  promise  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  reward,  the  latter  began  his  campaign  once  more ; 
and,  in  less  than  six  weeks,  he  had  secured  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  which  the  cashier  had  deposited  in 
London  with  a  woman  of  doubtful  character. 

The  story  is  well  known,  though  the  general  public  has 
always  remained  ignorant  of  the  genius,  and  fertility  of  re¬ 
sources  and  expedients,  which  Goudar  displayed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  such  a  success.  M.  Folgat,  however,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  detective’s  merit;  for  he  had  been  the  counsel  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Mutual  Discount  Society :  and  he 
had  always  thought,  that,  if  ever  the  opportunity  offered, 
he  would  employ  this  marvellously  skilful  man. 

Goudar,  who  was  married,  and  had  a  child,  lived  out  of 
the  world,  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  not  far  from  the  forti¬ 
fications.  He  occupied  with  his  family  a  small  house  of 
his  own, — a  veritable  philosopher’s  home,  with  a  little  gar¬ 
den  in  front,  and  a  large  one  behind,  in  which  latter  he 
raised  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  bred  all  kinds  of  animals. 
For  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  police  agents  who  con¬ 
stantly  have  to  rake  among  the  dung-heaps  of  society,  love 
the  country,  and,  no  doubt  disgusted  with  man,  are  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  flowers  and  animals. 

When  M.  Folgat  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle  he  had  hired, 
in  front  of  this  pleasant  home,  a  graceful  young  woman  of 
twenty-five,  with  a  fresh  healthy  face,  was  playing  in  the 
front-garden  with  a  pretty  little  girl  some  three  or  four 
years  old.  “M.  Goudar,  madam  ?”  asked  M.  Folgat  rais¬ 
ing  his  hat. 

The  young  woman  blushed  slightly,  and  answered  mod¬ 
estly,  but  without  embarrassment,  and  in  a  most  pleasing 
voice. — “  My  husband  is  in  the  garden  behind,  you  will 
easily  find  him,  if  you  will  walk  down  this  path  to  the  back 
of  the  house.” 

The  young  advocate  followed  the  direction,  and  soon 
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saw  his  man  at  a  distance  with  an  old  straw  hat  on  his 
head,  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  a  huge  blue  apron  fastened 
behind  him.  Goudar  was  perched  half  way  up  a  ladder 
busily  engaged  in  slipping  horse  hair  bags  over  a  number 
of  magnificent  branches  of  chasselas  grapes,  hanging  from 
a  trellis  running  along  the  wall.  Hearing  the  gravel  grate 
under  the  footsteps  of  the  new-comer,  he  instantly  turned 
his  head,  and  exclaimed,  “Why,  it’s  M.  Folgat!  Good¬ 
morning,  sir !  ” 

The  young  advocate  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
himself  immediately  recognised.  He  should  certainly  not 
have  known  the  detective,  for  it  was  more  than  three  years 
since  they  had  seen  each  other ;  and  how  often  had  they 
seen  each  other  then  ?  Twice,  and  not  an  hour  each  time. 
It  is  true  that  Goudar  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nobody 
remembers.  Of  medium  height,  he  was  neither  stout  nor 
thin,  neither  dark  nor  light  haired,  neither  young  nor  old. 
A  clerk  in  a  passport  office  would  certainly  have  written 
him  down  thus :  Forehead  ordinary ;  nose,  ordinary ; 
mouth,  ordinary;  eyes,  neutral  colour;  special  marks,  none. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  he  looked  stupid  ;  but  neither  did 
he  look  intelligent.  Everything  in  him  was  ordinary,  in¬ 
different,  and  undecided.  Not  one  marked  feature.  He 
would  necessarily  pass  unobserved,  and  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed.  “You  find  me  busy  securing 
my  crops  for  the  winter,”  he  said  to  M.  Folgat.  “A 
pleasant  job.  However,  I  am  at  your  service.  Let  me 
put  these  three  bunches  into  their  three  bags,  and  I’ll 
come  down  to  you.”  This  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  ground,  he  turned  to 
the  young  advocate  and  asked, — “  Well,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  my  garden  ?  ” 

Then  without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  begged  M.  Folgat 
to  visit  his  domain,  and,  with  all  a  landowner’s  enthusiasm, 
he  proceeded  to  praise  the  flavour  of  his  duchess  pears, 
the  bright  colours  of  his  dahlias,  the  new  arrangements  in 
his  poultry-yard,  and  rabbit-houses,  not  forgetting  the 
beauty  of  his  pond,  with  its  ducks  of  all  colours  and  vari¬ 
eties.  In  his  heart,  M.  Folgat  cursed  this  enthusiasm ; 
for  time  was  being  lost.  But,  when  you  expect  a  man  to 
do  you  a  service,  you  must  at  least  flatter  his  weak  side. 
Accordingly  the  young  advocate  did  not  spare  his  praises — 
he  even  pulled  out  his  cigar-case,  and,  still  with  the  view 
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of  winning  the  detective’s  good  graces,  he  offered  it  to  him, 
saying, — “  Will  you  accept  one  ?  ” 

“  Thanks  !  I  never  smoke,”  replied  Goudar.  And  see¬ 
ing  the  astonishment  of  the  advocate,  he  added,  “  At  least 
not  at  home. — I  am  inclined  to  think  my  wife  dislikes  the 
smell  of  tobacco.” 

Positively,  if  M.  Folgat  had  not  known  the  man,  he 
would  have  taken  him  for  some  simple  inoffensive  retired 
grocer,  and,  bowing  to  him  politely,  would  have  taken  his 
leave.  But  he  had  seen  him  at  work,  knew  his  capacity 
and  was  anxious  to  profit  by  it ;  thus  he  followed  him  to 
his  greenhouse,  melonhouse,  and  marvellous  asparagus- 
beds. 

At  last,  however,  Goudar  conducted  his  guest  to  the 
end  of  the  garden,  to  an  arbour  furnished  with  seats,  say¬ 
ing, — “  Now  let  tis  sit  down,  and  tell  me  your  business ; 
for  I  know  you  did  not  come  solely  for  the  pleasufe  of  see¬ 
ing  my  domain.” 

Goudar  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  heard  in  their 
lives  more  confessions  than  ten  priests,  ten  lawyers,  and 
ten  doctors  all  together.  You  could  tell  him  everything. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  therefore,  and  without  a 
break,  M.  Folgat  related  the  whole  story  of  Jacques’s  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  C.ountess  de  Claudieuse.  The  detective 
listened,  without  saying  a  word,  without  moving  a  muscle 
in  his  face.  When  the  lawyer  had  finished,  he  simply 
ejaculated : — “  Well  ?  ” 

“  First  of  all,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  opinion.  Do  you  believe  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
statement  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  have  seen  much  stranger  cases  than 
that.” 

“  Then  you  think,  that,  iti  spite  of  the  evidence  against 
him,  we  must  believe  in  his  innocence  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  I  think  nothing  at  all.  Why,  you  must 
study  a  matter  before  you  can  give  an  opinioti.”  He 
smiled  ;  and,  looking  at  the  young  advocate,  he  added, 
“  But  why  all  these  preliminaries  ?  What  do  you  want  of 
me  ?  ” 

“  Your  assistance  to  arrive  at  the  truth.” 

The  detective  evidently  expected  something  of  the  kind. 
After  a  minute’s  reflection,  he  looked  fixedly  at  M.  Folgat, 
and  said, — “  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  would  like 
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to  begin  a  counter-investigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
fence  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  And  unknown  to  the  prosecution  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  Well  I  cannot  possibly  serve  you.” 

The  young  advocate  was  prepared  for  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  ;  and  he  had  thought  of  the  means  to  over¬ 
come  it.  “That  is  not  your  final  decision,  my  dear 
Goudar  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Pardon  me.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  have  my 
duty  to  fulfil,  and  my  daily  occupations  to  attend  to.” 

“You  can  at  any  time  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a 
month.” 

“  So  I  might ;  but  they  would  certainly  wonder  at  such 
a  furlough  at  headquarters.  They  would  probably  have 
me  watched  ;  and  if  they  found  out  that  I  was  doing  police 
work  for  private  individuals,  they  would  scold  me  grievous¬ 
ly,  and  deprive  themselves  henceforth  of  my  services.” 

“  Oh  !  ” 

“  There  is  no  ‘  oh  !  ’  about  it.  They  would  do  what  I 
tell  you,  and  they  would  be  right ;  for  after  all  what  would 
become  of  us,  and  what  would  become  of  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  us  all,  if  any  one  could  come  and  use  the  agents 
of  the  police  for  his  private  purposes  ?  And  what  would 
become  of  me  if  I  should  lose  my  place  ?  ” 

“  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  family  is  very  rich,  and  they  would 
prove  their  gratitude  magnificently  to  the  man  who  saved 
him.” 

“  And  if  I  did  not  save  him  ?  And  if,  instead  of  gather¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  innocence,  I  should  only  meet  with  more 
evidence  of  his  guilt  ?  ” 

The  objection  was  so  well  founded,  that  M.  F.olgat 
perferred  not  to  discuss  it.  “  I  might,”  he  said,  “  hand 
you  at  once,  and  as  a  retainer,  a  considerable  sum,  which 
you  could  keep,  whatever  the  result  might  be.” 

“  What  sum  ?  A  hundred  napoleons  ?  Certainly  a 
hundred  napoleons  are  not  to  be  despised ;  but  what 
would  they  do  for  me  if  I  were  turned  out  ?  I  have  some¬ 
body  beside  myself  to  think  of.  I  have  a  wife  and  a  child ; 
and  my  whole  fortune  consists  of  this  little  cottage,  which 
is  not  even  entirely  paid  for.  My  place  is  not  a  gold¬ 
mine  ;  but,  with  the  special  rewards  which  I  receive,  it 
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brings  me,  good  years  and  bad  years,  seven  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and  I  can  lay  by  two  or  three  thousand.” 

The  young  lawyer  stopped  him  by  a  friendly  gesture,  and 
said,  “  If  I  were  to  offer  you  ten  thousand  francs  ?  ” 

“  A  year’s  income.” 

“  If  I  offered  you  fifteen  thousand  ?  ” 

Goudar  made  no  reply  ;  but  his  eyes  spoke. 

“  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  is  a  most  interesting  case,”  contin¬ 
ued  M.  Folgat,  “  and  such  as  does  nor  often  occur.  The 
man  who  exposed  the  errors  of  the  accusation  would  make 
a  great  reputation  for  himself.” 

“  Would  he  make  friends  also  at  the  public  prosecution 
offices  ?  ” 

“  I  admit  he  wouldn’t.” 

The  detective  shook  his  head.  “  Well,  I  confess,”  he 
said,  “  I  do  not  work  for  glory,  nor  from  love  of  my  art 
I  knew  very  well  that  vanity  is  the  great  motive-power 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  ;  but  I  am  more  practical. 
I  have  never  liked  my  profession ;  and  if  I  continue  to 
practise  it,  it  is  because  I  have  not  the  money  to  go  into 
'  any  other.  It  drives  my  wife  to  despair,  besides  :  she  is 
only  half  alive  as  long  as  I  am  away ;  and  she  trembles 
every  morning  for  fear  I  may  be  brought  home  writh  a 
knife  between  my  shoulders.” 

M.  Folgat  had  listened  attentively :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  produced  a  pocket-book,  which  looked  de¬ 
cidedly  plethoric.  “  With  fifteen  thousand  francs,”  he 
said,  “  a  man  may  do  something.” 

“  That  is  true.  There  is  a  piece  of  land  for  sale  ad¬ 
joining  my  garden,  which  would  suit  me  exactly.  Flowers 
bring  a  good  price  in  Paris,  and  that  business  would  please 
my  wife.  Fruit,  also,  yields  a  good  profit.” 

The  advocate  knew  now  that  he  had  caught  his  man. 
“  Remember,  too,  my  dear  Goudar,  that,  if  you  succeed, 
these  fifteen  thousand  francs  would  only  be  a  part  pay¬ 
ment.  They  might,  perhaps,  double  the  sum.  M.  de 
Boiscoran  is  the  most  liberal  of  men,  and  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  royally  rewarding  the  man  who  saved  him.” 
As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  pocketbook,  and  drew  from  it 
fifteen  thousand-franc  notes,  which  he  spread  out  before 
him.  “  To  any  one  but  you,”  he  went  on,  “  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pay  such  a  sum  in  advance.  Another  man  might  take 
the  money,  and  never  trouble  himself  about  the  affair. 
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But  I  know  your  uprightness ;  and,  if  you  give  me  you! 
word  in  return  for  the  notes,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Come, 
shall  it  be  so  ?  ” 

The  detective  was  evidently  not  a  little  excited;  for. 
self-possessed  as  he  ordinarily  was,  he  had  turned  some¬ 
what  pale.  He  hesitated,  handled  the  bank-notes,  and 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  exclaimed, — “  Wait  two  minutes.” 

He  got  up  instantly,  and  ran  towards  the  house.  “  Is 
he  going  to  consult  his  wife  ?  ”  M.  Folgat  asked  himself. 
Such  was  indeed  his  purpose,  and  the  next  moment  the 
pair  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden  walk  engaged 
in  a  lively  discussion.  However,  their  talk  did  not  last 
long,  and  Goudar  came  back  to  the  arbour,  exclaiming, — 
“  Agreed  !  I  am  your  man  !  ” 

The  advocate  was  delighted,  and  shook  his  hand. 
*'  Thank  you,”  he  cried  ;  “  for,  with  your  assistance,  I  am 
almost  sure  of  success.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  When  can  you  go  to  work  ?  ” 

“  This  moment.  Give  me  time  to  change  my  clothes  ; 
and  I  am  at  your  service.  You  will  have  to  give  me  the 
keys  of  the  house  at  Passy.” 

“  I  have  them  here  in  my  pocket.” 

“  Well,  then,  let  us  go  there  at  once  ;  for  I  must,  first  of 
all,  reconnoitre  the  ground.  And  you  shall  see  if  it  takes 
me  long  to  dress.” 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  he  re-appeared  in  a  long 
overcoat,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  those  re¬ 
tired  grocers  who  have  made  a  fortune,  and  settled  some¬ 
where  outside  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  displaying  their 
idleness  in  broad  daylight,  and  for  ever  repenting  that  they 
have  given  up  their  business.  “  Let  us  go,”  he  said  to  the 
lawyer,  and  then  having  bowed  to  Madame  Goudar,  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  front  gate  with  a  radiant  smile, 
they  got  into  the  cab,  and  bid  the  driver  to  take  them  to 
No.  23  Rue  des  Yignes  at  Passy. 

This  Rue  des  Vignes  is  a  curious  street,  leading  no¬ 
where,  little  known,  and  so  deserted  that  the  grass  grows 
all  over  it.  Long  and  dreary,  hilly,  muddy,  scarcely 
paved,  and  full  of  holes,  it  looks  much  more  like  a 
wretched  village  lane  than  like  a  Parisian  street.  There 
are  no  shops,  and  indeed  only  a  few  houses  intervening 
here  and  there  between  interminable  walls,  overtopped  by 
lofty  trees.  “  Ah  !  the  place  is  well  chosen  for  a  myster* 
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ous  rendezvous,”  growled  Goudar.  “  Too  well  chosen,  I 
dare  say  ;  for  we  shall  pick  up  no  information  here.” 

The  vehicle  stopped  before  a  small  door,  in  a  thick  wall, 
which  bore  numerous  traces  of  the  two  sieges  and  their 
destructive  effects.  “  Here  is  No.  23,”  said  the  driver ; 
“  but  I  see  no  house.’’ 

It  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street ;  but  on  opening 
the  door,  M.  Folgat  and  Goudar  perceived  it,  rising  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  garden,  looking  simple  and  pretty, 
with  a  double  porch,  a  slate  roof,  and  newly-painted  shut¬ 
ters.  (i  By  Jove  !  ”  exclaimed  the  detective,  “  what  a 
place  for  a  gardener  !  ” 

M.  Folgat  detected  so  keenly  the  man’s  ill-concealed 
desire,  that  he  at  once  replied, — “  If  we  save  M.  de  Bois- 
coran,  I  am  sure  he  will  not  keep  this  house.” 

“  Let  us  go  in,”  cried  the  detective,  in  a  voice  which 
revealed  his  intense  desire  to  succeed. 

Unfortunately,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  had  spoken  but 
too  truly,  when  he  said  that  no  trace  was  left  of  former 
days.  Furniture,  carpets,  everything  was  new ;  and  Gou¬ 
dar  and  M.  Folgat  in  vain  explored  the  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  four  rooms  up  stairs,  together  with 
the  basement,  where  the  kitchen  was,  and  finally  the  gar¬ 
ret.  “  We  shall  find  nothing,”  declared  the  detective. 
“  Though,  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  I  will  come  and  spend 
an  afternoon  here  :  but  now  we  have  more  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  neighbours  1  ” 

There  are  not  many  residents  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes. 
A  schoolmaster  and  a  nurseryman,  a  locksmith,  a  jobmas¬ 
ter,  five  or  six  people  of  independent  means,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  keeper  of  a  wine  shop  and  eating-house, 
these  constituted  the  entire  population. 

“  We  shall  soon  make  the  rounds,”  said  Goudar,  after 
having  ordered  the  coachman  to  wait  for  them  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  On  inquiring  they  found  that  neither  the  school¬ 
master  nor  his  assistants  knew  anything.  The  nursery¬ 
man  had  heard  say  that  No.  23  belonged  to  an  English^ 
man  ;  but  he  had  never  seen  him,  and  did  not  even  know 
his  name.  The  locksmith  knew,  however,  that  he  was 
called  Francis  Burnett.  He  had  done  some  work  for  him, 
and  had  frequently  seen  him  ;  but  it  was  so  long  since, 
that  he  did  not  think  he  would  recognise  him  again.  **  We 
are  unlucky,”  said  M.  Folgat,  after  this  visit. 

16 
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Fortunately,  however,  the  livery  stable-keeper  had  a 
somewhat  more  retentive  memory.  He  said  he  knew  the 
Englishman  of  No.  23  very  well,  having  driven  him  three 
or  four  times  ;  and  the  description  he  gave  of  his  person 
fully  corresponded  with  that  of  Jacques  de  Boiscoran. 
He  also  remembered  that  one  evening  in  wretched  weather, 
“  Sir  Burnett  ”  came  himself  to  order  a  carriage.  It 
was  for  a  lady,  who  got  in  alone,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine.  But  it  was  a  dark  night  ;  the  lady 
wore  a  thick  veil ;  he  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  her 
features,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that  she  looked  above 
medium  height. 

“  It  is  always  the  same  story,”  exclaimed  Goudar. 
“  But  the  wine-seller  ought  to  be  better  informed.  If  I 
were  alone,  I  would  breakfast  at  his  place.” 

“  I  will  breakfast  with  you,”  said  M.  Folgat,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  both  entered  the  tavern.  The  landlord 
did  not  know  much  himself,  but  his  waiter,  who  had  been 
with  him  some  five  or  six  years,  knew  “  Sir  Burnett,”  as 
everybody  called  the  Englishman,  by  sight,  and  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  servant-girl,  Suky  Wood.  As  he 
laid  the  cloth,  he  told  the  advocate  and  the  detective  all 
he  knew.  Suky,  he  said,  was  a  tall,  strapping  girl,  with 
hair  red  enough  to  set  her  bonnet  on  fire,  and  graceful 
enough  to  be  mistaken  for' a  heavy  dragoon  in  female  dis¬ 
guise.  He  had  often  had  long  talks  with  her  when  she 
had  come  to  fetch  some  ready-made  dish,  or  to  buy  some 
beer,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  She  told  him  she  was 
very  pleased  with  her  place,  as  she  got  plenty  of  money, 
and  had,  so  to  say,  nothing  to  do,  being  left  alone  in  the 
house  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  From  her  the  waiter 
had  also  learnt  that  “  Sir  Burnett  ”  must  have  another 
house,  as  he  only  came  to  the  Rue  des  Vignes  to  receive 
visits  from  a  lady.  This  lady  bothered  Suky,  who  de¬ 
clared  she  had  never  been  able  to  seen  the  end  of  her 
nose  even,  so  very  cautious  was  she  in  all  her  movements , 
still  she  meant  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  if  it 
were  only  possible. 

“And  you  may  be  sure  she  managed  to  do  so  some 
time  or  other,”  whispered  Goudar,  who  immediately  gave 
vent  to  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  on  hearing  from  the 
waiter,  that  Suky  had  been  very  intimate  with  the  servant 
of  an  old  gentleman,  living  alone  at  No.  27.  “  That  ser* 
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vant  must  be  seen,”  observed  the  detective,  and,  directly 
the  meal  was  finished,  M.  Folgat  and  he  walked  towards  the 
house  in  question. 

Luckily  the  girl  was  alone,  her  master  having  just  gone 
out.  At  first  she  was  a  little  frightened  at  being  called 
upon  and  questioned  by  two  unknown  men ;  but  the 
detective  knew  how  to  reassure  her  very  quickly,  and  then, 
being  naturally  a  great  talker,  she  speedily  confirmed  all 
the  waiter  had  said,  besides  imparting  some  fresh  informa¬ 
tion.  She  had  been  very  intimate  with  Suky,  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  tell  her  that  Burnett  was  not  an  Englishman, 
that  his  name  was  not  Burnett,  and  that  he  concealed  him¬ 
self  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes  under  a  false  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  his  lady-love,  who  was  a  grand  lady  of 
marvellous  beauty.  Finally,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Suky  had  told  her  that  she  was  going  back  to  England  to 
her  relations. 

“  We  have  obtained  but  little  information,”  said  Goudar 
to  M.  Folgat  at  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  “  and  the 
jury  would  pay  little  attention  to  it ;  still  there  is  enough 
to  confirm,  at  least  in  part,  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  statement. 
We  can  prove  that  he  met  here  a  lady  who  had  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  remaining  unknown.  Was  she  the  Countess 
de  Claudieuse  ?  We  must  find  this  out  from  Suky ;  for 
she  has  seen  her,  beyond  all  doubt.  Hence  we  must  hunt 
up  Suky.  And  now  let  us  get  back  to  the  cab,  and  go  to 
headquarters.  You  can  wait  for  me  at  the  cafe  opposite 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  I  shall  not  be  away  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.” 

He  was  absent,  however,  a  good  hour  and  a  half ;  and 
M.  Folgat  was  growing  nervous,  when  at  last  he  reap¬ 
peared  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  Sitting  down  in  front  of 
the  advocate,  he  said, — “  I  have  been  away  rather  long ; 
but  I  have  not  lost  any  time.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
procured  a  month’s  leave  of  absence  ;  and  next  I  have  put 
my  hand  upon  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  send  after  ‘  Sir 
Burnett’  and  Miss  Suky.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  named 
Barousse,  and  speaks  English  like  a  native.  He  asks 
twenty-five  francs  a  day,  his  travelling-expenses,  and  a  gra¬ 
tuity  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  if  he  succeeds.  I  have 
agreed  to  meet  him  at  six  to  give  him  a  definite  answer. 
If  you  accept  his  conditions,  he  will  leave  fer  England  to¬ 
night.” 
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By  way  of  reply,  M.  Folgat  drew  a  thousand-franc  note 
from  his  pocket  book,  and  said, — “  Here  is  sopiethipg  to 
begin  with.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  must  now  leave  you,”  remarked  Qoudar, 
pocketing  the  note.  “  I  am  going  to  hang  about  the 
house  where  Madame  de  Claudieuse’s  father,  M.  de  Tas- 
sar,  resides,  and  make  inquiries.  Perhaps  I  may  pick  up 
something.  To-morrow  I  shall  spend  in  searching  the 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  and  in  questioning  all  the 
tradesmen  on  your  list.  The  day  after  I  shall  probably 
have  finished  here.  So  that  in  four  or  five  days’  time  I 
shall  be  at  Sauveterre.  I  will  do  my  best  to  save  M.  de 
Boiscoran.  I  will  and  must  do  so.  He  has  top  nice  a 
house.  Well,  we  shall  see  each  other  at  Sauveterre.” 

It  was  now  four  o’clock.  M.  Folgat  left  the  cafe  imme¬ 
diately  after  Goudar,  and  walked  along  the  quay  towards 
the  Rue  de  l’Universite.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran.  He  found  the 
former  in  his  study,  still  under  the  effects  of  the  painful  in¬ 
terview  which  he  had  had  with  his  wife  in  the  morning. 
He  had  not  said  anything  to  the  marchioness  that  he  did 
not  really  feel ;  but  he  was  distressed  at  having  spoken  as 
he  had  under  such  circumstances.  And  yet  it  was  a  kind 
of  relief  to  him  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  felt  as  if  the  ter¬ 
rible  doubts  which  he  had  kept  secret  so  many  years  had 
vanished  as  soon  as  they  were  revealed.  He  gave  M. 
Folgat  a  mournful  reception,  and  the  young  advocate  re¬ 
peated  the  marchioness’s  story  in  detail ;  adding,  however, 
one  thing  of  which  she  was  in  total  ignorance,  viz., — the 
desperate  resolution  Jacques  had  formed.  At  this  revela¬ 
tion  the  marquis  appeared  utterly  overcome.  “  The  un¬ 
happy  fellow  !  ”  he  cried.  “  What,  he  actually  thought  of 
killing  himself !  ” 

“Yes,”  added  M.  Folgat,  “  and  M.  Magloire  and  myself 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  resolution,  the 
greatest  trouble  to  make  him  understand  that  under  no 
circumstances  ought  an  innocent  man  to  think  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.” 

A  big  tear  rolled  down  the  old  gentleman’s  furrowed 
cheek.  “  Ah  !  I  have  been  cruelly  unjust,”  he  murmured. 
“  Poor,  unhappy  boy  1  ”  Then  he  added  aloud, — “  But  I 
intend  to  see  him.  I  have  determined  to  accompany  the 
marchioness  to  Sauveterre-  When  do  you  propose  to  leave  ?* 
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“  Nothing  keeps  me  here  in  Paris.  I  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done,  and  I  might  return  this  evening.  But  I  am 
really  too  tired.  I  think  I  shall  take  the  10.45  tra^n  to“ 
morrow  piorning." 

“  If  you  do  so,  we  will  travel  in  company.  I  will  meet 
you  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock  at  the  Orleans  station.  We 
shall  reach  Sauveterre  by  midnight." 


XIX 

When  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran  went  to  see  her  son 
in  prison  prior  to  her  departure  for  Paris,  Denise  had 
asked  if  she  might  accompany  her.  The  marchioness 
however  preferred  to  go  alone,  and  the  young  girl  did  not 
insist.  “  I  see  they  are  trying  to  conceal  something  from 
me,"  she  said  to  herself,  “  but  it  does  not  matter.” 

During  the  whole  day  she  she  remained  meditating ; 
and  her  thoughtfulness  was  so  evident  that  her  grandfather 
and  aunts  grew  quite  nervous,  wondering  what  new  idea 
had  got  possession  of  her  mind.  On  the  morrow  they 
were  still  in  the  same  perplexity  when  Denise  suddenly  in¬ 
sisted  on  going  to  her  dressmakers’,  where,  finding  Mechi- 
net  the  clerk,  she  remained  in  conference  with  hijn  for  a 
full  half-hour.  Then  in  the  evening,  as  Dr.  Seignebos  was 
leaving  the  drawing-room,  after  a  short  visit,  she  hastened 
after  him,  and  kept  him  engaged  in  conversation  for  a 
long  time  at  the  hall-door.  Finally,  on  the  day  after,  she 
asked  once  more  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see  Jacques. 
This  sad  satisfaction  could  be  no  longer  refused  her,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  visit  the  prison  in  company 
with  the  elder  of  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande,  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Adelaide. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  they  knocked 
at  the  prison  gate,  and  asked  the  jailer  to  be  allowed  to 
see  Jacques.  “I’ll  go  for  him  at  once,  madame,”  replied 
Blangin.  “  In  the  meantime  pray  step  into  my  room  :  the 
prison  parlour  is  rather  damp,  and  the  less  you  stay  in  it 
the  better  it  will  bed* 

Denise  followed  the  jailer’s  advice,  or  rather  she  did  a 
great  deal  more  ;  for  leaving  her  aunt  downstairs,  she  drew 
Madame  Blangin  into  the  upper  room,  having  something 
to  say  to  her  as  she  pretended.  When  they  came  dowp-: 
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stairs  again,  Blangin  announced  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  was 
waiting. 

“  Come  !  ”  said  Denise  to  her  aunt.  But  she  had  not 
taken  ten  steps  along  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  the 
parlour  before  she  stopped  short.  She  even  tottered, 
and  had  to  lean  against  the  wall,  reeking  as  it  was  with 
moisture. 

“  Good  heavens,  you  are  ill !  ”  cried  Mademoiselle  Ade¬ 
laide. 

Denise  signalled  her  to  be  silent.  “  Oh,  it  is  nothing  !  ” 
she  said.  “  Be  quiet !  ”  And  gathering  up  all  her  strength, 
and  resting  her  little  hand  upon  the  old  lady’s  shoulder, 
she  added,  “  My  darling  aunty,  you  must  render  us  an  im¬ 
mense  service.  It  is  all  important  that  I  should  speak  to 
Jacques  alone.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  for  us  to  be 
overheard.  I  know  they  often  set  spies  to  listen  to  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  talk.  Please,  dear  aunt,  do  remain  in  the  passage, 
and  give  us  warning  if  anybody  should  come.” 

“  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  dear  child.  Would  it  be 
proper  ?  ” 

“  Was  it  proper  when  I  came  and  spent  a  night  here  ?  ” 
asked  Denise  in  reply.  “  Alas  !  in  our  position,  every¬ 
thing  is  proper  that  may  be  useful.”  Aunt  Adelaide  mak¬ 
ing  no  rejoinder,  Mademoiselle  de  Cha-ndore  felt  sure  of 
her  perfect  submission,  and  walked  on  towards  the  par¬ 
lour. 

“Denise!”  cried  Jacques  as  soon  as  she  entered, — 
“  Denise  !  ” '  He  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  this  mourn¬ 
ful  room,  looking  whiter  than  the  whitened  walls,  but  ap¬ 
parently  calm  and  almost  smiling.  It  required  a  powerful 
effort  of  will  to  control  the  thoughts  which  battled  in  his 
breast ;  but  he  could  not  allow  his  betrothed  to  see  his  de¬ 
spair  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  bound  to  do  everything 
he  could  to  reassure  her.  So  he  advanced  towards  her, 
took  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  “  Ah,  it  ^s  so  kind  of  you 
to  come  !  I  have  looked  for  you  ever  since  the  morning.  I 
have  been  watching  and  waiting,  and  listening  at  each  noise 
I  heard.  But  will  you  ever  forgive  me  for  causing  you  to 
come  to  a  place  like  this,  untidy  and  ugly,  without  even  the 
fatal  poetry  of  horror  about  it  ?  ” 

Denise  looked  at  him  with  such  obstinate  fixity,  that  the 
words  died  on  his  lips.  “  Why  hide  the  truth  ?  ”  she  asked 
sadly. 
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“  Hide  the  truth  !  ” 

“  Yes.  Why  do  you  affect  this  gaiety  and  tranquillity, 
which  are  so  far  from  your  heart  ?  Have  you  no  longer 
confidence  in  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child,  from  whom 
the  truth  must  be  concealed,  or  so  feeble  and  worthless 
that  I  cannot  bear  my  share  of  your  troubles  ?  Do  not 
smile,  Jacques,  for  I  know  you  have  no  hope.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Denise,  I  assure  you.” 

“No,  Jacques.  They  are  concealing  something  from 
me,  I  know,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is.  I 
know  quite  enough.  You  will  have  to  appear  in  court.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  question  has  not  yet  been 
decided.” 

“  But  it  will  be  decided,  and  against  you.” 

Jacques  knew  very  well  it  would  be  so  and  dreaded  it ; 
but  he  still  insisted  on  playing  his  part.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“  even  if  I  do  appear  in  court,  I  shall  be  acquitted.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“  I  have  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred  for  me. 

“  There  is  one,  then,  against  you,”  cried  the  young  girl. 
And  seizing  Jacques’s  hands,  and  pressing  them  with  a 
force  of  which  he  would  never  have  suspected  her,  she 
added, — “  You  have  no  right  to  run  that  one  chance.” 

Jacques  trembled  in  all  his  limbs.  Was  it  possible  ? 
Did  he  understand  her  ?  Did  Denise  herself  come  and 
suggest  to  him  that  act  of  supreme  despair,  from  which  his 
counsel  had  so  strongly  dissuaded  him  ?  “  What  do  you 

mean  ?  ”  he  asked  with  trembling  voice. 

“  You  must  fly.” 

“Fly?” 

“  Nothing  is  easier.  I  have  considered  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly.  The  jailers  are  in  our  pay.  I  have  just  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Blangin’s  wife.  One  evening,  as 
soon  as  night  falls,  they  will  open  the  doors  to  you.  A 
horse  will  be  ready  for  you  outside  the  town,  and  relays 
will  be  prepared.  In  four  hours  you  can  reach  La  Rochelle. 
There,  one  of  those  pilot-boats  which  can  stand  any  storm 
will  take  you  on  board,  and  carry  you  to  England.” 

Jacques  shook  his  head.  “  That  cannot  be,”  he  replied. 
“I  am  innocent.  I  cannot  abandon  all  I  hold  dear, — you, 
Denise.” 

A  deep  flush  covered  the  girl’s  cheeks.  “  I  have  c* 
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pressed  myself  badly,”  she  stammered.  “  You  shajl  not 
go  alone.” 

He  raised  His  hands  to  heaven.  “  My  God  1  ”  he  pried, 
“  Thou  grantest  me  this  consolation  !  ” 

Meanwhile  Denise  continued  in  a  firmer  voice  :-r-“  Did 
you  think  I  would  be  base  enough  to  forsake  my  friend 
even  if  he  should  be  abandoned  by  everybody  else  ?  Hp, 
no  !  Grandpapa  and  my  aunts  will  accompany  me,  and  we 
will  meet  you  in  England.  You  will  change  your  name, 
and  go  to  America ;  and  far  in  the  West,  we  will  find  some 
new  cpuntry  where  we  can  establish  ourselves.  True,  it 
yriU  not  be  France.  But  the  country  for  us,  Jacques,  is 
where  we  can  be  free,  where  we  are  beloved,  where  we  are 
happy.” 

At  fhe$e  words,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  was  moved  to  his 
innermost  heart.  How  could  he  retain  any  longer  Ins  mask 
of  impressive  indifference  ?  Was  there  a  man  upon  the 
earth  who  could  receive  a  more  glorious  proof  of  love  and 
devption  ?  And  from  whom  !  From  a  young  girl,  who 
upited  in  herself  all  those  qualities,  a  single  one  of  which 
would  make  others  proud, — intelligence  and  grace,  high 
rank  and  fortune,  beauty  and  angelic  purity.  Ah  !  she  did 
not  hesitate,  as  another  had  done  ;  she  did  not  make  a 
science  of  duplicity,  nor  practise  hypocrisy  as  though  it 
were  a  virtue.  She  yielded  up  herself,  without  the  slight" 
est  reserve.  And  all  this  at  the  very  moment  when  JaPQWps 
saw  everything  else  around  him  crumble  to  pippes,  when 
he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  despair  !  _  This  happiness  was 
indeed  so  great,  so  unexpected,  that  it  well-njgh  paralysed 
him. 

Fpr  a  moment  he  could  not  move,  he  could  npt  fhink. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  drawing  his  betrothed  to  him,  ptessr 
ing  her  convulsively  to  his  bosom  and  covering  ftpr  hair 
with  kisses,  he  cried, — “  I  bless  you,  oh,  my  darling !  I 
bless  you,  my  weJi-beloved  !  I  shall  mourn  no  longer, 
Whatever  may  happen,  I  have  had  my  share  of  heavenly 
bliss.” 

She  thought  he  consented.  Palpitating  like  a  bifd  in  a 
child’s  hand,  she  drew  back,  and  looking  at  Jacques  with 
rqeffable  love  and  tenderness,  exclaimed  : — Let  us  ft?  tjie 
day  !  ” 

“  What  day  ?  ” 

“  The  day  for  your  flight” 
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This  word  alone  recalled  Jacques  to  a  sense  of  his  fear¬ 
ful  position.  He  was  soaring  in  the  supreme  heights  of 
bliss,  and  he  was  plunged  down  into  the  cold  depths  of  re¬ 
ality.  His  face,  radiant  with  joy,  grew  dark  in  an  instant, 
and  he  said  sadly, — “  That  dream  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
realised.” 

“  What  do  you  say  ?  ”  she  stammered. 

“  I  cannot,  I  must  not,  escape  !  ” 

“  You  refuse  me,  Jacques  ?  ”  continued  Denise.  “  You 
refuse  me,  when  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  join  you,  and 
share  your  exile  ?  Do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  Do  you  fear 
that  my  grandfather  or  my  aunts  might  keep  me  here  in 
spite  of  myself  ?  ” 

As  this  suppliant  voice  fell  upon  his  ears,  Jacques  felt  as 
if  all  his  energy  were  abandoning  him,  and  his  will  was 
shaken.  “  I  beseech  you,  Denise,”  he  said,  “  do  not  insist, 
do  not  deprive  me  of  my  courage.” 

She  was  evidently  suffering  intolerable  agony.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  her  parched  lips 
quivered.  “  You  will  submit  to  being  brought  up  in 
court  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes  !  ” 

“  And  if  you  are  condemned  ?  ” 

“  I  may  be,  I  know.” 

“  This  is  madness  !  ”  cried  Denise,  wringing  her  hands 
in  despair, — “  My  God,”  she  added,  “  inspire  me  1  How 
can  I  bend  him?  What  must  I  say?  Jacques,  do  you 
love  me  no  longer  ?  For  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  I 
beseech  you  let  us  fly  !  You  escape  disgrace  ;  you  secure 
liberty.  -Can  nothing  touch  you  ?  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  Must  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet  ?  ”  While  say¬ 
ing  this,  she  let  herself  sink  in  reality  to  the  ground. 
“  Fly  !  ”  she  repeated  again  and  again.  “  Oh,  fly  !  ” 

Like  all  truly  energetic  men,  Jacques  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  emotion.  Gathering 
together  his  bewildered  thoughts,  he  raised  Denise,  and 
carried  her,  almost  fainting,  to  the  rough  prison  bench  ; 
then,  kneeling  down  by  her  side,  and  taking  her  hands,  he 
said, — “  Denise,  for  pity’s  sake,  come  to  yourself  and  listen 
to  me.  I  am  innocent ;  and  to  fly  would  be  to  confess 
that  I  am  guilty.” 

“Ah  !  what  does  that  matter?  ” 

“Do  you  think  that  my  escape  would  stop  the  trial* 
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No.  Although  absent,  I  should  be  tried,  and  found  guilty 
without  any  opposition  :  I  should  be  condemned,  disgraced 
irrevocably  dishonoured.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ” 

He  felt  that  his  arguments  would  never  bring  her  back 
to  reason.  He  rose,  therefore,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice, — 
“  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  do  not  know.  To  fly  would  be 
easy  I  agree.  I  think,  as  you  do,  I  could  reach  England 
readily  enough,  and  we  might  even  take  ship  there  without 
trouble.  But  what  then  ?  The  cable  is  faster  than  the 
fastest  steamer ;  and,  upon  landing  on  American  soil,  I 
should,  no  doubt,  be  met  by  agents  with  orders  to  arrest 
me.  But  suppose  even  I  should  escape  this  first  danger. 
Do  you  think  there  is  in  all  this  world  an  asylum  for  incen- 
diaries  and  murderers  ?  There  is  none.  At  the  extreme 
confines  of  civilisation  I  should  still  meet  with  police- 
agents  and  soldiers,  who,  with  an  extradition  treaty  in 
hand,  would  give  me  up  to  the  government  of  my  coun 
try.  If  I  were  alone,  I  might  possibly  escape  all  the?' 
dangers.  But  I  should  never  succeed  if  I  had  you  near  me, 
as  well  as  Grandpapa  Chandore,  and  your  two  aunts.” 

Denise  was  forcibly  struck  by  these  objections,  of  which 
she  had  had  no  idea.  She  said  nothing,  but  let  her  lover 
continue  speaking — “  Still,  suppose  we  might  possibly  es¬ 
cape  all  such  dangers.  What  would  our  life  be  !  I  should 
have  to  hide  and  fly  incessantly ;  to  avoid  the  looks  of 
every  suspicious  stranger;  to  tremble,  constantly,  at  the 
thought  of  discovery  !  With  me,  Denise,  your  existence 
would  be  like  that  of  some  bandit’s  wife.  And  you  ought 
to  know  that  such  a  life  is  so  intolerable,  that  hardened 
criminals  have  been  unable  to  endure  it,  and  have  given 
themselves  up  simply  to  secure  the  boon  of  one  night’s 
quiet  sleep.” 

Big  tears  were  rolling  down  the  poor  girl’s  cheeks. 
“  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Jacques,”  she  murmured,  “  but,  O 
Jacques,  if  they  should  condemn  you !  ” 

“  Well,  I  should  at  least  have  done  my  duty.  I  should 
have  met  fate,  and  defended  my  honour.  And,  what¬ 
ever  the  sentence  may  be,  it  will  not  overwhelm  me ;  for, 
as  long  as  my  heart  beats,  I  mean  to  defend  myself.  And, 
if  I  die  before  I  succeed  in  proving  my  innocence,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  you,  Denise,  to  your  kindred,  and  to  my  friends, 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  restore  my  honour.” 
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She  fully  comprehended  and  appreciated  these  senti¬ 
ments.  “  I  was  wrong,  Jacques,”  she  said,  offering  him 
her  hand  ;  “  you  must  forgive  me.” 

So  saying,  she  rose,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  Jacques  retained  her,  exclaiming,  “  I  do  not  mean 
to  fly ;  but  would  not  the  people  who  have  agreed  to 
favour  my  escape  be  willing  to  furnish  me  with  the  means 
for  passing  a  few  hours  outside  the  prison  ?  ” 

“  I  think  they  would,”  replied  Denise  ;  “  and  if  you 
wish,  I  will  make  sure  of  it.” 

“  Yes.  That  might  be  a  last  resort.” 

With  these  words  they  parted,  exhorting  each  other  to 
keep  up  their  courage,  and  promising  to  meet  again  in  a 
day  or  two. 

In  the  passage  Denise  found  her  poor  aunt  Lavarande 
very  tired  from  her  long  watch  ;  and  they  hastened  home 
together.  “  How  pale  you  are !  ”  exclaimed  M.  de  Chan- 
dore,  when  he  saw  his  granddaughter ;  “  and  how  red  your 
eyes  are  !  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

In  reply  she  told  him  everything ;  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  felt  a  chill  run  through  him,  when  he  learnt  that 
if  Jacques  had  chosen  he  might  have  carried  Denise 
away.  Still  he  had  not  done  so.  “  Ah,  Boiscoran’s  an 
honest  man  !  ”  said  the  baron,  and  pressing  his  lips  to 
Denise’s  brow,  he  added, — “  And  you  love  him  more  than 
ever  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  ”  she  replied,  “  is  he  not  more  unhappy  than 
ever?  ” 


XX. 

All  Sauveterre  soon  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Chandore  had  been  to  see  Jacques  de  Boiscoranin  prison  ; 
and  many  and  varied  were  the  comments  exchanged  con¬ 
cerning  this  “  surprising  ”  event.  The  ladies  of  society 
were  inexpressibly  shocked  and  scandalised.  Indeed,  the 
Sauveterre  folks  claim  to  be  exceedingly  virtuous,  and 
consequently  fancy  they  have  the  right  to  be  extremely 
severe  when  any  question  of  propriety  has  to  be  decided. 
Thus  any  person  who  defies  public  opinion  is  lost.  Now, 
public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  Jacques  de  Boisco- 
ran.  He  was  down,  and  everybody  was  ready  to  kick  him. 
“  Would  he  get  out  of  it  ?  ”  was  a  question  discussed  day 
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after  day  at  the  Cercle  Litteraire — a  question  which  had 
called  forth  torrents  of  eloquence,  fostered  interminable 
discussions,  and  even  provoked  two  or  three  serious  quar 
rels,  one  of  which  had  resulted  in  a  duel;  Still  people 
no  longer  asked  themselves,  “  Is  he  innocent  ?  ”  Dr. 
Seignebos’s  eloquence,  M.  Seneschal’s  influence,  and 
Mechinet’s  cunning  plots  had  all  failed.  “  Ah,  what  an  in-,, 
teresting  trial  it  will  be  !  ”  said  many  people  who  were  all 
eagerness  to  know  who  would  be  the  presiding  judge,  in  or¬ 
der  to  apply  for  tickets  of  admission  to  the  court.  Day  by 
day  the  interest  in  the  case  became  more  intense,  and  all 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  it  were  watched  with 
the  greatest  curiosity.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  what 
they  were  doing,  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  said. 

An  additional  proof  of  Jacques’s  guilt  was  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran’s  continued  absence  from 
Sauveterre  :  while  M.  Folgat’s  prolonged  presence  created 
no  small  wonder.  His  extreme  reserve,  which  people 
ascribed  to  an  excessive,  ill-placed  pride,  had  made  him 
generally  disliked  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  must  have 
little  enough  to  do  in  Paris,  since  he  could  spend  all  his 
time  at  Sauveterre. 

The  editor  of  the  local  newspawer — Z’ Independent  de 
Sauveterre — naturally  found  the  affair  a  veritable  gold-mine. 
He  forgot  ...  •  jld  feud  with  the  editor  of  Z’  Impartial  de  la 
Seudre  on  the  score  of  political  differences,  and  filled  his 
journal  with  speculations  concerning  the  “  Boiscoran 
Affair  ” — printing,  moreover,  in  large  type  any  trifling  in¬ 
formation  that  came  to  his  knowledge,  such  as  the  state  of 
the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  health,  which  still  remained  pre¬ 
carious  ;  the  visits  Jacques  had  received  in  prison  since  his 
solitary  confinement  had  terminated,  and  finally  the  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  Madame  de  Boiscoran  and  M.  Folgat  for 
Paris.  Never  had  u  U Independent”  been  read  with  so 
much  interest.  And,  as  everybody  wished  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  than  his  neighbour,  a  number  of  idle  fellows  as¬ 
sumed  the  duty  of  watching  Jacques’s  friends,  spending 
their  time  in  trying  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  at  M;  de 
Chandore’s  house.  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  Denise  visited  Jacques  in  prison  the 
street  was  full  of  curious  people,  who,  at  about  half-past 
ten,  saw  M.  de  Chandote’s  carriage  come  out  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  drawn  up  at  the  door.  At  eleven  o’clock  M.  de 
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Chandore  and  Dr.  Seignebos  got  in,  the  coachman  whip¬ 
ped  the  horses,  and  the  vehicle  disappeared  down  the 
street.  “  Where  can  they  be  going  ?  ”  asked  the  sight¬ 
seers.  Full  of  curiosity  they  followed  the  carriage,  which 
took  the  road  leading  to  the  railway  station.  A  telegram 
from  M.  Folgat  had  apprised  M.  de  Chandore  of  the  young 
advocate’s  return  with  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de 
Boiscoran.  According  to  the  time-tables  the  travellers 
should  have  reached  their  destination  at  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  midnight,  but  the  branch  service  which  connects 
Sauveterre  with  the  main  Orleans  line  is  not  noted  for 
punctuality,  and,  when  half-past  twelve  struck,  the  train 
had  not  yet  been  signalled.  Everything  around  was  silent 
and  deserted.  Through  the  office  windows  the  station 
master  might  be  seen  fast  asleep  in  his  huge  leather-seated 
chair.  Clerks  and  porters  also  were  resting,  stretched  out 
on  the  benches  of  the  waiting-room.  But  people  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  delays  at  Sauveterre  ;  they  are  prepared 
for  being  kept  waiting ;  and  the  doctor  and  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore  walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  without  displaying 
either  astonishment  or  impatience.  Nor  would  they  have 
been  much  surprised  if  they  had  been  told  they  were  being 
closely  watched,  for  they  knew  their  good  town,  its  singu¬ 
larities  and  foibles. 

At  last,  towards  one  o'clock,  the  telegraph  gave  notice, 
a  bell  rang,  and  the  station  seemed  to  start  into  life.  The 
station-master  opened  his  door ;  the  porters  stretched  them¬ 
selves  and  rubbed  their  eyes  :  there  was  a  brisk  exchange 
of  orders  and  exclamations  ;  doors  were  slammed  to,  trucks 
wheeled  right  and  left,  and  then  a  low  roar  was  heard  ap¬ 
proaching  and  a  fierce  red  light  some  distance  up  the  line 
shone  out  in  the  dark  night  like  a  ball  of  fire.  At  the 
same  moment  M.  de  Chandore  and  the  doctor  hastened  to 
the  waiting  room.  The  train  stopped.  A  carriage  door 
opened,  and  the  marchioness  appeared,  leaning  on  M.  Fol- 
gat’s  arm.  The  marquis,  a  travelling-bag  in  hand,  followed 
behind. 

“  So  that  is  what  they  were  waiting  for  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
volunteer  spies,  who  had  flattened  their  noses  against  the 
window  panes.  And  as  the  train  brought  no  other  passen¬ 
gers  for  Sauveterre,  they  hastened  back  to  the  town,  being 
eager  to  proclaim  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner's  father.  The 
hour  was  unfavourable,  for  most  people  were  abed  ;  still 
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there  was  of  course  a  chance  that  somebody  would  be 
found  at  the  club,  where  late  hours  are  kept,  owing  to  the 
gambling  proclivities  of  several  of  the  members.  Among 
these  latter  the  indefatigable  newshunters  would  in  all 
probability  find  willing  ears  to  listen  to  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  which  they  were  so  eager  to  spread.  Still  had 
they  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  hawk  it  all  over  the  town, 
they  might  have  witnessed,  perhaps  not  entirely  unmoved, 
this  first  interview  between  M.  de  Chandore  and  the  Mar- 
quis  de  Boiscoran. 

By  a  natural  impulse  they  both  stepped  forward,  and 
warmly  grasped  each  other’s  hand.  Tears  stood  in  their 
eyes,  and  their  lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  still  they  said 
nothing.  Indeed  there  was  no  need  of  words  between 
them,  for  that  mutual  grasp  had  fully  revealed  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  They  remained  thus  standing  motionless,  looking  at 
each  other,  when  Dr.  Seignebos,  who  could  not  continue 
still  for  any  length  of  time,  came  up  to  them  and  exclaimed, 
“  The  trunks  are  on  the  carriage  :  shall  we  go  ?  ” 

They  at  once  left  the  station.  The  night  was  clear ;  and 
against  the  pale  blue  starlit  sky  on  the  horizon,  far  above 
the  dark  mass  of  the  sleeping  town,  there  rose  the  towers 
of  the  old  castle,  which  now  served  as  the  prison  of  Sauve- 
terre.  “So  that  is  the  place  where  my  Jacques  is  kept,” 
murmured  the  marquis.  “  There  he  is  imprisoned,  accused 
of  horrible  crimes.” 

“  We  will  get  him  out  of  it,”  replied  the  doctor  cheer¬ 
fully,  as  he  helped  the  old  gentleman  into  the  carriage. 
But  in  vain  did  he  try  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  his  compan¬ 
ions.  His  hopes  found  no  echo  in  their  distressed  hearts. 
M.  Folgat  inquired  after  Denise,  whom  he  had  been  sus- 
prised  not  to  see  at  the  station,  and  M.  de  Chandore  replied 
that  she  had  stopped  at  home,  with  the  Demoiselles  de 
Lavarande,  to  keep  M.  Magloire  company.  Meanwhile 
the  marquis  had  enough  to  do  to  suppress  the  spasmodic 
sobs  which  would  every  now  and  then  rise  in  his  throat. 
He  was  upset  by  the  thought  that  he  was  at  Sauveterre. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  distance  does 
weaken  our  emotions.  Shaking  hands  with  M.  de  Chan¬ 
dore  in  person  had  moved  him  more  deeply  than  all  the 
letters  he  had  received  in  Paris.  And  when  he  saw 
Jacques’s  prison  from  afar,  he  had  the  first  clear  notion  of 
the  moral  tortures  endured  by  his  son.  As  for  the  mar* 
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chioness  she  was  utterly  exhausted ;  it  seemed  as  if  her 
system  were  giving  way.  M.  de  Chandore  trembled  when 
he  looked  at  the  unhappy  father  and  mother  and  contem¬ 
plated  their  despair.  If  they  were  so  downcast  what  could 
he  hope  for, — he,  who  knew  how  indissolubly  Denise's  fate 
in  life  was  linked  with  Jacques’s  ? 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  house.  The 
door  was  opened  instantly,  and  the  marchioness  found  her¬ 
self  in  Denise’s  arms,  and  soon  afterwards  she  was  com¬ 
fortably  seated  in  an  easy-chair.  The  others  had  followed 
her.  It  was  past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  every 
minute  now  was  valuable.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Seignebos, 
after  adjusting  his  spectacles,  exclaimed,  “  I  propose  that 
we  exchange  our  information.  I,  for  my  part,  am  still  at 
the  same  point.  But  you  know  my  views.  I  do  not  give 
them  up.  Cocoleu  is  an  impostor,  and  it  shall  be  proved. 
I  appear  to  notice  him  no  longer  ;  but  in  reality  I  watch 
him  more  closely  than  ever.” 

At  this  point  Denise  interrupted  him  saying, — “  Before 
anything  is  decided,  there  is  one  fact  which  you  all  ought 
to  know.  Listen.”  Then,  pale  as  death,  for  it  cost  her  a 
great  struggle  to  reveal  the  secret  of  her  heart,  but  in  a 
voice  full  of  energy,  and  with  an  eye  full  of  fire,  she  told 
them  what  she  had  already  confessed  to  her  grandfather, 
viz.,  the  propositions  she  had  made  to  Jacques,  and  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  accede  to  them. 

“  Well  done,  mademoiselle  !  ”  cried  Dr.  Seignebos,  full 
of  enthusiasm.  “Well  done  !  Jacques  is  very  unfortunate, 
but  still  he  is  to  be  envied.” 

Denise  finished  her  recital.  Then,  turning  with  a  trium¬ 
phant  air  to  M.  Magloire,  she  added,  “  After  that,  is  there 
any  one  who  could  yet  believe  that  Jacques  is  a  vile  assas¬ 
sin  ?  ” 

The  eminent  advocate  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  set 
their  opinions  above  the  truth  itself.  “  I  confess,”  he  said, 
“  that  if  I  were  to  go  and  see  Jacques  to-morrow  for  the 
first  time,  I  should  not  speak  to  him  as  I  did  before.” 

“  And  I,”  exclaimed  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran, — “  I  de¬ 
clare  that  I  answer  for  ray  son  as  for  myself,  and  I  mean 
to  tell  him  so  to-morrow.”  Then  turning  towards  his  wife 
and  speaking  so  low,  that  she  alone  could  hear  him,  he 
added,  “  And  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  those  suspicions 
the  mere  idea  of  which  now  fills  me  with  horror0” 
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But  the  marchioness  did  not  reply.  She  had  no  strength 
left :  she  fainted,  and  had  to  be  removed,  accompanied  by 
Denise  and  the  Demoiselles  de  Lavarande.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  room,  Dr.  Seignebos  locked  the  door 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  taking  off  his 
spectacles  to  wipe  them,  said  to  M.  Folgat,  “  Now  we  can 
speak  freely.  What  news  do  you  bring  us  ?  ” 

XXI. 

Eleven  o’clock  had  just  struck  that  same  morning,  when 
Blangin,  the  jailer,  entered  Jacques’s  cell  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cited  manner,  exclaiming,  “  Sir,  your  father  is  down¬ 
stairs.” 

The  prisoner  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  received  the  shock 
of  an  electric  battery.  The  night  before  he  had  had  a  note 
from  M.  de  Chandore,  informing  him  of  the  marquis’s 
arrival ;  and  his  whole  time  had  since  been  spent  in  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  the  interview.  How  would  it  tend  ? 
Did  his  father  doubt  him,  or  did  he  believe  in  his  inocence  ? 
Jacques  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  marquis’s  senti¬ 
ments.  Accordingly,  he  had  resolved  to  retain  an  attitude 
of  reserve  ;  and  as  he  followed  Blangin  along  the  dismal 
passage  and  down  the  interminable  steps,  he  tried  to  com¬ 
pose  respectful  phrases,  and  to  look  self-possessed.  But 
before  he  could  utter  a  single  word  he  was  in  his  father’s 
arms.  He  felt  himself  pressed  against  the  marquis’s  heart, 
and  heard  him  stammer,  “  Jacques,  my  dear  son,  my  un¬ 
fortunate  boy  !  ” 

In  all  his  life,  long  and  stormy  as  it  had  been,  the 
marquis  had  not  been  tried  so  severely.  Drawing  Jacques 
to  one  of  the  parlour-windows,  and  leaning  back  a  little,  so 
as  to  see  him  better,  he  was  amazed  that  he  could  ever  have 
doubted  his  son.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  standing 
there  himself.  He  recognized  his  own  features  and 
bearing,  his  own  frank  but  rather  haughty  expression,  his 
own  clear,  bright  eye.  Then  suddenly  noticing  details,  he 
was  shocked  to  perceive  that  Jacques  looked  so  fearfully 
pale,  and  that  more  than  one  silvery  hair  peered  forth  amid 
his  thick  black  curls.  “  Poor  fellow  !  ”  said  the  marquis, 
“  how  you  must  have  suffered  !  ” 

“  I  thought  I  should  lose  my  senses,”  replied  Jacques 
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simply.  And  with  a  tremour  in  his  voice  he  asked,  “  But, 
dear  father,  why  did  you  give  no  sign  of  life  ?  Why  did 
you  stay  away  so  long  ?  ” 

The  marquis  was  not  unprepared  for  such  a  question. 
But  how  could  he  answer  it  ?  Could  he  ever  tell  Jacques 
the  true  secret  of  his  hesitation  ?  Turning  his  eyes  aside, 
he  answered,  “  I  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  serve  you  bet¬ 
ter  by  remaining  in  Paris.” 

His  embarrassment  was  too  evident  to  escape  Jacques’s 
notice.  “  You  did  not  doubt  your  own  son,  father?”  he 
asked  sadly. 

“  Never  !  ”  cried  the  marquis,  “  I  never  doubted  a 
moment.  Ask  your  mother,  and  she  will  tell  you  it  was 
this  proud  assurance  that  I  felt  which  kept  me  from 
coming  down  with  her.  When  I  heard  of  what  they  ac¬ 
cused  you,  I  said  at  once  1  It  is  absurd  !  ’  ” 

Jacques  shook  his  head  and  rejoined,  “  The  accusation 
was  absurd  ;  and  yet  you  see  what  it  has  brought  me  to.” 

Two  big  tears,  which  he  could  no  longer  retain,  rolled  down 
the  old  gentleman’s  cheeks.  “  You  blame  me,  Jacques,” 
he  said.  “  You  blame  your  father.” 

The  man  is  rare  who  could  see  his  father  shed  tears, 
and  not  feel  his  heart  melt  within  him.  All  the  resolutions 
Jacques  had  formed  vanished  in  an  instant.  Pressing  his 
father’s  hand  in  his  own,  he  said, — “  No,  I  do  not  blame 
you,  father.  And  still  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  your  absence  has  added  to  my  sufferings.  I  thought 
I  was  abandoned,  disowned.” 

For  the  first  time  since  his  imprisonment,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  found  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  confide  all 
the  bitterness  that  filled  his  heart.  With  his  mother,  and 
with  Denise,  honour  forbade  him  to  show  his  despair.  M, 
Magloire’s  incredulity  had  made  all  confidence  impossible , 
and  M.  Folgat,  although  as  sympathetic  as  man  could  be, 
was,  after  all,  a  perfect  stranger.  But  now  he  had  near 
him  a  friend,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  friend  that  a 
man  can  ever  have, — his  father  ;  now  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  “  Is  there  a  human  being  in  this  world,”  he  said, 
“  whose  misfortunes  equal  mine  ?  To  be  innocent,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  prove  it !  To  know  the  guilty  one,  and 
not  to  dare  mention  the  name.  Ah  !  at  first  I  did  not  take 
in  the  whole  horror  of  my  situation.  I  was  frightened,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  I  trusted  that  justice  would  discover  tha 
17 
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truth.  Justice !  It  was  my  friend  Galpin-Daveline  wha 
represented  it,  and  he  cared  little  enough  for  the  truth : 
his  only  aim  was  to  prove  that  the  man  whom  he  accused 
was  guilty.  Read  the  papers,  father,  and  you  will  see  how 
I  have  been  victimised  by  the  most  unheard-of  combination 
of  circumstances.  Everything  is  against  me.  Never  has 
that  mysterious,  blind,  and  absurd  power,  that  awful 
power  which  we  call  fate,  manifested  itself  so  clearly.  At 
first  a  sense  of  honour  kept  me  from  mentioning  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  name,  and  then  prudence.  The 
first  time  I  mentioned  it  to  M.  Magloire  he  told  me  I  lied. 
Then  I  thought  everything  lost,  I  saw  no  other  end  but 
the  court,  and,  after  trial,  the  galleys  or  the  scaffold.  I . 
wanted  to  kill  myself.  My  friends  made  me  understand 
that  I  did  not  belong  to  myself,  and  that,  as  long  as  I  had 
a  spark  of  energy  and  a  ray  of  intelligence  left  me,  I  had 
not  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  life.” 

“  Poor,  poor  boy  1  ”  said  the  marquis.  “  No,  you  have 
no  such  right.” 

“Yesterday,”  continued  Jacques,  “ Denis  came  to  see 
me.  Do  you  know  what  brought  her  here  ?  She  of¬ 
fered  to  fly  with  me.  Father,  the  temptation  was  almost 
irresistible.  Once  free,  with  Denise  by  my  side,  what 
should  I  care  for  the  world  ?  She  insisted,  like  the  match¬ 
less  girl  that  she  is  ;  and  on  the  very  spot  where  you  now 
stand,  she  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  imploring  me  to  fly. 
I  doubt  whether  I  can  save  my  life  ;  still  I  would  not  go.” 

He  felt  deeply  moved,  and  sank  upon  the  rough  bench, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  perhaps  to  conceal  his  tears. 
Suddenly  however,  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those  attacks 
of  passion  which  had  mastered  him  but  too  often  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  he  exclaimed, — “  But  what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  this  punishment  ?  ” 

The  marquis’s  brow  suddenly  darkened  ;  and  he  re¬ 
plied  in  a  solemn  tone, — “  You  coveted  your  neighbour’s 
wife,  my  son.” 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  loved  the  Countess 
de  Claudieuse,”  he  said,  “  and  she  loved  me.” 

“  Adultery  is  a  crime,  Jacques.” 

“  A  crime  ?  True,  Magloire  said  the  same  thing.  But, 
father,  do  you  really  consider  it  is  ?  Then  it  is  a  crime 
which  has  certainly  nothing  appalling  about  it — a  crime  of 
which  everybody  is  inclined  to  boast,  and  at  which  the 
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world  smiles.  The  law,  it  is  true,  gives  the  husband  the 
right  of  life  and  death ;  but,  if  you  appeal  to  the  law,  it 
simply  gives  the  guilty  man  six  months’  imprisonment,  or 
makes  him  pay  a  few  thousand  francs.” 

Ah,  if  he  had  known  his  father’s  secret,  he  would  never 
have  spoken  thus ! 

“Jacques,”  said  the  marquis,  “  the  Countess  de  Clau- 
dieuse  hints,  as  you  say,  that  her  youngest  daughter  is 
your  child  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  so.” 

The  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  shuddered.  Then  he  ex¬ 
claimed  bitterly, — “  It  may  be  so !  You  say  thac  care¬ 
lessly,  indifferently,  madman  that  you  are !  Did  you 
never  think  of  the  grief  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  would 
feel  if  he  should  learn  the  truth  ?  Or  even  if  he  merely 
suspected  it !  Can  you  not  comprehend  that  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  is  quite  sufficient  to  embitter  a  whole  life  ?  Have 
you  never  realised  that  the  harbouring  of  such  a  doubl 
inflicts  a  more  cruel  punishment  than  anything  you  have 
yet  suffered  ?  ”  He  paused.  A  few  words  more,  and  he 
would  probably  have  betrayed  his  secret.  Checking  his 
excitement  by  a  sustained  effort,  he  added, — “  But  I  did 
not  come  here  to  discuss  this  question  :  I  came  to  tell  you, 
that,  whatever  may  happen,  your  father  will  stand  by  you, 
and  that,  if  you  must  undergo  the  disgrace  of  appearing  in 
court,  I  will  take  a  seat  by  your  side.” 

In  spite  of  his  own  great  trouble,  Jacques  had  not  been 
able  to  avoid  noticing  his  father’s  unusual  excitement  and 
sudden  vehemence.  For  a  second  he  had  a  vague  per¬ 
ception  of  the  truth ;  but,  before  the  suspicion  could  take 
form,  it  had  vanished  in  presence  of  his  father’s  promise 
to  sit  beside  him  and  face  the  humiliation  of  a  trial  in 
open  court.  This  self-abnegation  and  display  of  paternal 
love  touched  Jacques  deeply.  “Ah,  father!”  exclaimed 
he,  “  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  ever  having  doubted 
your  heart  one  single  moment.” 

M.  de  Boiscoran  tried  his  best  to  recover  his  self-pos 
session.  At  last  in  an  earnest  voice  he  said, — “Yes,  I 
love  you,  my  son  :  still  you  must  not  make  me  more  of  a 
hero  than  I  am.  I  yet  hope  we  may  be  spared  an  appear 
ance  in  court.” 

“  Has  anything  new  been  discovered  ?  ” 

“  M.  Folgat  has  found  some  traces  which  justify  legiti 
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mate  hopes,  although,  as  yet,  no  real  Success  has  been 
achieved.” 

Jacques  looked  rather  discouraged.  “Traces?”  he 
asked. 

“  Be  patient.  They  are  feeble  traces,  I  admit,  and  such 
as  could  not  be  produced  in  court ;  but  from  day  to  day 
they  may  become  decisive.  And  already  they  have  had 
one  good  effect :  they  have  brought  us  back  M.  Magloire.” 

“  O  if  I  could  only  be  saved  1  ” 

“  I  shall  leave  to  M.  Folgat,”  continued  the  marquis, 
“  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
He  can  explain  their  bearing  better  than  I  could.  And 
you  will  not  have  long  to  wait ;  for  last  night,  or  rather 
this  morning,  when  we  separated,  he  and  M.  Magloire 
agreed  to  meet  here  at  the  prison  before  two  o’clock.” 

A  few  minutes  later  a  rapid  step  was  heard  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  and  Frumence  Cheminot,  the  prisoner  of  whom 
Blangin  had  made  an  assistant,  and  whom  Mechinet  had 
employed  to  carry  Jacques’s  letters  to  Denise,  entered  the 
parlour.  He  was  a  tall,  strapping  fellow  of  five  or  six 
and  twenty,  whose  large  mouth  and  small  eyes  were  per¬ 
petually  smiling.  Although  to-day  a  vagabond,  without 
hearth  or  home,  Frumence  had  once  been  a  landower.  At 
his  parents’  death,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  a  house,  flanked  by  a  yard 
and  garden,  together  with  several  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  a  salt  meadow,  the  whole  worth  about  fifteen  thousand 
francs.  Unfortunately,  the  conscription  was  near;  and 
when  Frumence  plunged  his  hand  into  the  urn  to  decide 
whether  he  would  have  to  go  soldiering  or  not,  to  his  hor¬ 
ror  and  consternation,  he  drew  out  a  bad  number.  As, 
despite  his  health  and  his  muscles,  he  had  an  intense  dis¬ 
like  for  military  service,  he  resolved  to  raise  some  money 
with  the  object  of  buying  a  substitute.  Being  a  land- 
owner,  he  soon  met  with  an  obliging  person  who  agreed 
to  lend  his  3,500  francs  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  first  mortgage  on  his  property.  When  the 
papers  were  signed,  and  Frumence  had  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  set  out  for  Rochefort,  where  dealers  in  substi¬ 
tutes  abounded ;  and  for  two  thousand  francs,  exclusive 
of  some  smaller  items,  he  was  provided  with  a  substitute 
of  the  first  quality.  Delighted  with  the  operation,  Fru¬ 
mence  was  a!  ~»ut  to  return  home,  when  his  evil  star  led 
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him  to  sup  with  a  countryman,  a  former  schoolmate,  and 
now  a  sailor  on  board  a  coal-barge.  Of  course,  when 
countrymen  meet  they  must  drink.  And  to  be  brief, 
Frumence  indulged  in  such  numerous  potations  that,  after 
a  fortnight’s  carouse,  he  was  glad  to  borrow  five  francs 
from  the  stage-driver  to  enable  him  to  get  home.  He 
had  lost  all  taste  for  work,  and  acquired  a  real  passion 
for  tavern  life  and  card  play.  He  got  more  deeply  into 
debt,  sold  all  he  possessed  that  was  saleable,  and  being 
unable  to  pay  the  3,500  francs  he  owed,  his  lands  were 
sold,  and  one  fine  day  he  found  himself  in  the  street,  pos¬ 
sessing  literally  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  wretched 
clothes  on  his  back.  He  might  easily  have  found  employ¬ 
ment  ;  for  he  was  a  good  workman,  and  people  were  fond 
of  him  in  spite  of  all.  But  he  was  even  more  afraid  of 
work  than  he  was  fond  of  drink.  So  he  became  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  a  loafer,  dependent  for  subsistence  on  such  kind- 
hearted  topers  and  hospitable  housewives  as  he  came 
across,  and  little  by  little,  hunger  being  ever  at  hand,  he 
turned  marauder,  pilfering  some  orchard  of  fruit,  or  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  in  strangers’  fields  and  cooking  them  in  the 
corner  of  a  wood.  And  such  being  his  destitute  condition, 
if  he  found  neither  potatoes  in  the  fields,  nor  apples  in  the 
orchards,  what  else  was  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  leap  a 
fence,  or  scale  a  wall  ? 

Relatively  speaking,  he  was  an  honest  man,  incapable 
of  stealing  a  piece  of  money ;  but  with  vegetables,  fruit, 
poultry,  and  so  on,  he  was  not  so  particular.  Thus  it  had 
come  about  that  he  was  twice  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
several  days’  imprisonment ;  and  each  time  he  solemnly 
vowed  that  he  would  never  be  caught  at  it  again,  and  that 
for  the  future  he  intended  to  work  hard.  And  yet,  unfort¬ 
unately,  he  had  been  caught  again.  He  had  told  his 
misfortunes  to  Jacques;  and  the  latter,  grateful  to  him 
for  having  facilitated  his  correspondence  with  Denise,  felt 
kindly  disposed  towards  him.  When  he  saw  him  enter 
the  prison  parlour,  cap  in  hand,. he  inquired, — “What’s 
the  matter,  Frumence  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  vagrant,  “  M.  Blangin  sends  you 
word  that  the  two  advocates  wish  to  see  you.” 

Hearing  these  words  the  marquis  embraced  his  son 
once  more.  “  Do  not  let  them  wait,”  he  said,  “  and  above 
all  keep  up  your  courage.” 
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The  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  had  not  been  mistaken 
about  M.  Magloire,  who,  already  shaken  by  Denise’s 
statement,  had  been  completely  overcome  by  M.  Folgat’s 
explanations.  He  now  came  to  the  jail,  with  the  expressed 
determination  to  do  his  utmost  to  prove  Jacques’s  inno¬ 
cence.  “  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  will  ever  for¬ 
give  me  for  my  previous  incredulity,”  said  he  to  M.  Fol- 
gat,  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  prisoner  in  his  cell. 

Jacques  entered,  still  deeply  moved  by  the  interview  he 
had  just  had  with  his  father.  M.  Magloire  at  once  ap¬ 
proached  him,  saying — “  I  have  never  been  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  thoughts.  When  I  fancied  you  were  guilty,  and 
that  you  accused  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  falsely,  I 
told  you  so  with  almost  brutal  candour.  I  have  since 
found  out  my  error,  and  am  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
your  statement :  so  I  come  to  tell  you  frankly,  Jacques, 
that  I  was  wrong  to  have  had  more  faith  in  a  woman’s 
reputation  than  in  a  friend’s  honest  word.  Will  you  give 
me  your  hand.” 

Jacques  did  so  instantly,  joyfully  exclaiming: — “Since 
you  believe  in  my  innocence,  others  may  be  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  too.  My  salvation  is  drawing  near.” 

While  these  words  were  being  exchanged,  M.  Folgat 
had  spread  out  on  the  table  all  the  papers  he  had  brought 
with  him, — copies  of  official  documents  furnished  by  Mech- 
inet,  and  notes  taken  during  his  rapid  journey.  “  First  of 
all,  my  dear  client,”  he  said,  “  I  must  inform  you  of  what 
has  been  done.”  He  then  recounted  in  detail  the  steps 
that  Goudar  and  he  had  taken,  concluding  as  follows  — 
“  Let  us  sum  up.  We  are  able  to  prove  three  things  :  i. 
That  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes  belongs  to  you  ; 
and  that  you  and  Sir  Francis  Burnett,  who  is  known  there, 
are  one  and  the  same  person  ;  2.  That  you  were  visited 
at  this  house  by  a  lady,  who,  judging  by  the  precautions 
she  took,  had  powerful  reasons  to  remain  unknown  ;  3. 
That  this  lady’s  visits  took  place  at  certain  epochs  every 
year,  coinciding  with  the  journeys  which  the  Countes  s  de 
Claudieuse  made  to  Paris.  Then  for  ourselves,  we  have 
another  certainty,— that  Suky  Wood,  the  servant  cf  the 
false  Sir  Francis  Burnett,  watched  the  mysterious  lady 
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that  she  saw  her,  and  consequently  would  know  her  again. 
This  is  evident  from  the  deposition  of  the  girl’s  friend. 
Consequently,  if  we  discover  Suky  Wood,  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  is  unmasked.” 

“  If  we  discover  her,”  said  M.  Magloire.  “  But  here, 
unfortunately,  we  enter  into  the  region  of  suppositions.” 

“  Suppositions  !  ”  said  M.  Folgat.  “  Well,  call  them  so ; 
but  they  are  based  upon  positive  facts,  and  supported  by 
a  hundred  precedents.  Why  should  we  not  find  this  Suky 
Wood,  whose  birthplace  and  family  we  know,  and  who  has 
no  motive  for  concealment?  Goudar  has  often  ferreted 
out  very  different  people  to  her  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
Goudar  will  not  sleep.  I  have  held  out  to  him  a  hope  which 
will  make  him  accomplish  miracles, — the  hope  of  receiving 
the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes  as  a  reward,  should  he 
only  be  successful.  The  stakes  are  so  magnificent:  he 
must  win  the  game, — he  who  has  won  so  many  already. 
Who  knows  what  he  may  not  have  discovered  since  I  left 
him  ? 

Older  than  either  M.  Folgat  or  Jacques,  the  eminent 
advocate  of  Sauveterre  was  less  ready  to  feel  enthusiasm. 
u  Yes,”  he  observed,  “  what  you  say  is  true  enough  ;  and, 
if  we  only  had  time,  I  might  say  with  you,  ‘  We  shall  win 
the  day  !  ’  But  the  reis  no  time  for  Goudar’s  investigations  : 
the  assizes  are  at  hand,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  a  postponement.” 

“  Besides,  I  do  not  wish  the  case  to  be  postponed,”  said 
Jacques. 

“  But—” 

“  On  no  account,  Magloire,  never !  What  ?  I  should 
have  to  endure  three  months  more  of  this  torture  ?  I  could 
not  do  it ;  my  strength  is  exhausted.  This  uncertainty 
has  been  too  much  for  me.  I  could  bear  no  more  sus 
pense.” 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,”  interrupted  M. 
Folgat,  “a  postponement  is  out  of  question.  On  what 
pretext  could  we  ask  for  it  ?  The  only  way  would  be  to 
introduce  an  entirely  new  element  into  the  case.  We 
should  have  to  summon  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.” 

The  greatest  surprise  was  apparent  on  Jacques’s  face. 
“  Shall  we  not  summon  her  anyhow  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“That  depends.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 
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“  It  is  very  simple,  however.  If  Goudar  should  suc¬ 
ceed,  before  the  trial, jjin  collecting  sufficient  evidence 
against  her,  I  should  summon  her  certainly ;  and  then  the 
case  would  naturally  change  entirely ;  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  would  begin  anew ;  and  you  would  probably  appear 
only  as  a  witness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain,  before 
the  trial  begins,  no  other  proof  but  what  we  now  have,  I 
shall  not  mention  her  name  even ;  for  that  would,  in  my 
and  in  M.  Magloire’s  opinion,  ruin  your  cause  irrevoca¬ 
bly.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  great  advocate,  “  that  is  my  opinion.” 

Jacques’s  amazement  was  great.  “  Still,”  he  said,  “if  I 
am  brought  up  in  court,  I  must,  in  self-defence,  speak  of 
my  connection  with  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.” 

“  No.” 

“  But  that  is  my  only  explanation.  Do  you  think  you 
could  defend  me,  do  you  think  you  could  save  me,  without 
telling  the  truth  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  shook  his  head.  “  In  court,”  said  he,  “  the 
truth,  as  we  are  at  present  situated,  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  Do  you  fancy  the  jury  would  credit  allega¬ 
tions  which  M.  Magloire  did  not  credit  ?  No.  Well,  then, 
we  had  better  not  speak  of  them  any  more,  and  try  to  find 
some  explanation  which  will  meet  the  charges  brought 
against  you.  Do  you  think  we  should  be  the  first  to  act 
thus  ?  By  no  means.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which 
the  prosecution  says  all  it  knows,  and  still  fewer  in  which 
the  defence  calls  for  everything  it  might  call  for.  Out  of 
ten  criminal  trials,  there  are  at  least  three  in  which  side- 
issues  are  raised.  What  will  be  the  charge  in  court  against 
you  ?  The  substance  of  the  romance  which  the  magistrate 
has  invented  in  order  to  prove  your  guilt.  You  must  meet 
him  with  another  romance  which  proves  your  innocence.” 

“  But  the  truth — ” 

“  Is  dependent  on  probability,  my  dear  client.  Ask  M. 
Magloire.  The  prosecution  only  relies  on  probability  : 
hence  probability  is  all  the  defence  has  to  care  for.  Hu¬ 
man  justice  is  feeble,  and  limited  in  its  attributes ;  it  can¬ 
not  dive  to  the  very  bottom  of  things  ;  it  cannot  judge  mo¬ 
tives,  and  fathom  consciences.  It  can  only  judge  from  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  decide  by  plausibility ;  there  is  hardly  a 
case  which  has  not  some  unexplored  mystery,  some  undis 
covered  secret.  The  truth  !  Ah  !  do  you  think  M.  Galpin 
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has  looked  for  it  ?  If  he  did,  why  did  he  not  summon 
Cocoleu  ?  But  no,  as  long  as  he  can  produce  a  criminal, 
who  may  be  responsible  for  the  crime,  he  is  quite  content. 
The  truth !  Which  of  us  knows  the  real  truth  ?  Your 
case,  M.  de  Boiscoran,  is  one  of  those  in  which  neither  the 
prosecution,  nor  the  defence,  not  even  the  accused  him 
self,  knows  the  truth  of  the  matter.” 

There  followed  a  long  silence,  so  perfect  that  one  could 
hear  the  -sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  prison- 
windows.  M.  Folgat  had  said  all  he  thought  proper  to  say : 
he  feared,  in  saying  more,  to  assume  too  great  a  responsibil¬ 
ity.  But,  after  all,  it  was  Jacques’s  life  and  Jacques’s  hon¬ 
our  which  were  at  stake.  Therefore,  it  was  for  him  alone  tc 
decide  the  basis  of  his  defence.  If  counsel  controlled  his 
judgment  too  forcibly,  he  would  have  a  right  to  say  there¬ 
after  : — “  Why  did  you  not  leave  me  free  to  choose  ?  I 
should  not  have  been  condemned.”  M.  Folgat  had  this 
fact  in  mind.  Hence  he  spoke  once  more  : — “  The  advice 
I  give  you,  my  dear  client,  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best ;  it  is 
the  advice  I  would  give  my  own  brother.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  cannot  say  it  is  infallible.  You  must  decide  your¬ 
self.  Whatever  you  may  resolve,  I  am  still  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Jacques  made  no  reply.  His  elbows  resting  on  the 
table,  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  remained  motionless,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought.  What  should  he  do  ?  Should  he 
follow  his  first  impulse,  tear  the  veil  aside,  and  proclaim 
the  truth  ?  That  was  a  doubtful  policy,  but,  also,  what  a 
triumph  if  he  succeeded  !  Should  he  adopt  the  views  of 
his  counsel,  employ  subterfuges  and  falsehoods  ?  That 
was  more  certain  of  success  ;  but  to  be  successful  in  this 
way — was  that  a  real  victory?  Jacques  was  in  a  terrible 
perplexity.  The  decision  he  formed  would  decide  his 
fate.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  asked,  “  What  is 
your  advice,  M.  Magloire  ?  ” 

The  great  advocate  of  Sauveterre  looked  grave.  “  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  place  before  your  mother  all  that 
my  young  colleague  has  just  told  you,”  he  said  somewhat 
curtly.  “  M,  Folgat  has  but  one  fault, — he  is  too  cautious. 
The  physician  must  not  ask  his  patient  what  he  thinks  of 
his  remedies  :  he  must  prescribe  them.  It  may  be  that 
our  prescriptions  do  not  meet  with  success  :  but,  if  you  do 
not  follow  them,  you  are  most  assuredly  lost.” 
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Jacques  hesitated  for  some  minutes  longer.  These 
prescriptions,  as  M.  Magloire  called  them,  were  painfully 
repugnant  to  his  chivalrous  and  open  character.  “  Would 
it  be  worth  while,”  he  murmured,  “  to  be  acquitted  on 
such  terms  ?  Should  I  really  be  exculpated  by  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?  Would  not  my  after  life  be  disgraced  by 
unjust  suspicions  ?  I  should  not  come  out  from  the  trial 
with  a  clear  acquittal :  I  should  have  escaped  by  a  mere 
chance.” 

“That  would  still  be  better  than  to  go,  by  a  cleat 
judgment,  to  the  galleys,”  said  M.  Magloire  brutally. 

This  word,  “galleys,”  made  Jacques  bound.  He  rose, 
took  several  strides  up  and  down  his  cell,  and  then,  stop¬ 
ping  short  in  front  of  his  two  advocates,  exclaimed, — “  I 
put  myself  in  your  hands,  gentlemen.  Tell  me  what  I 
must  do.”  Jacques  had  at  least  this  merit — if  he  once 
formed  a  resolution,  he  was  sure  to  adhere  to  it  Calm 
now,  and  self-possessed,  he  sat  down,  and  said,  with  a 
melancholy  smile, — “Let  us  hear  the  plan  of  battle.” 

This  plan  had  been  for  well-nigh  a  month  M.  Folgat’s 
one  great  thought.  All  his  intelligence,  all  his  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  case,  which  he  had  made  his  own,  so  to  say,  by 
the  almost  passionate  interest  he  felt  in  it.  He  knew  the 
tactics  of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  M.  Galpin-Daveline 
himself,  and  he  knew  its  -weak  and  its  strong  side  even 
better  than  the  investigating  magistrate.  “  We  shall  pro¬ 
ceed,”  he  began,  “  as  if  no  such  person  as  the  Countess 
de  Claudieuse  existed.  We  know  nothing  of  her.  We 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  meeting  at  Valpinson,  nor  of  the 
burnt  letters.  That  being  so,  we  must  next  look,  not  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  spent  our  time,  but  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  going  out  the  evening  of  the  crime.  Ah  !  If  we 
could  only  suggest  a  plausible,  a  probable  purpose,  I 
should  almost  guarantee  our  success  ;  for  this  is  the 
turning-point  of  the  entire  case,  on  which  all  the  discus¬ 
sion  will  take  place  ” 

Jacques  did  not  seem  to  be  fully  convinced  of  this  fact. 
“  You  think  it  will  be  so,”  he  said. 

“  Unfortunately,  it  is  but  too  certain ;  and,  if  I  say  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  because  here  we  have  to  meet  a  formida¬ 
ble  argument,  the  most  decisive,  in  all  respects,  that  has 
been  raised,  one  on  which  M.  Galpin  has  not  insisted  (he 
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is  much  too  clever  for  that),  but  one  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  prosecution,  may  become  a  terrible  weapon.” 

“I  must  confess,”  said  Jacques,  “I  do  not  very  well 
see — ” 

“  Have  you  forgotten  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Denise  the  evening  of  the  crime  ?  ”  broke  in  M. 
Magloire. 

Jacques  looked  first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other  of  his 
counsel.  “  What,”  he  said,  “  that  letter  ?  ” 

“  Overwhelms  us,  my  dear  client,”  rejoined  M.  Folgat. 
“  Don't  you  remember  it  ?  In  that  note  you  told  your  be¬ 
trothed  that  you  would  be  prevented  from  spending  the 
evening  with  her  owing  to  business  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  which  could  not  be  delayed  ?  Thus,  you  see,  you 
had  predetermined,  after  mature  consideration,  to  spend 
that  evening  in  doing  a  certain  thing.  What  was  it  ?  The 
prosecution  says  that  this  important  business  was  to  ‘mur¬ 
der  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.’  Now  what  can  we  say  ? 
Mademoiselle  Denise  has  not  handed  your  letter  to  the 
prosecution,  but  the  latter  is  aware  of  its  existence.  M. 
de  Chandore  and  M.  Seneschal  have  spoken  of  it  in  the 
hope  of  exculpating  you,  and  have  even  mentioned  its 
contents.  And  M.  Galpin  knows  it  so  well,  that  he  has 
repeatedly  mentioned  it  to  you,  and  you  have  confessed 
all  that  he  could  desire.”  So  saying,  the  young  advocate 
looked  among  his  papers  ;  and  referring  to  the  reports  of 
Jacques’s  examinations  by  the  investigating  magistrate, 
speedily  showed  him  that  such  was  the  case. 

Jacques  was  dumbfounded.  But  all  prisoners  are 
equally  surprised  when  they  are  told  of  what  they  have 
stated  in  their  examinations.  There  is  not  one  who  does 
not  exclaim, — “  What,  I  said  that  ?  Never  1  ”  And  yet 
he  has  said  it,  and  there  is  no  denying  it ;  for  there  it  is 
written,  and  its  authenticity  is  guaranteed  by  the  culprit’s 
own  signature. 

Such  now  proved  the  case  with  Jacques.  The  ques¬ 
tions  referring  to  the  note  he  had  written  to  Denise,  and 
the  “  important  business  ”  he  had  had  to  transact  on  the 
night  of  the  crime  had  been  put  to  him  so  skilfully,  and  at 
such  long  intervals  of  time,  that  he  had  totally  forgotten 
them  ;  and  yet  now,  when  he  recalled  his  answers,  he  had 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  confessed  his  purpose  to  de¬ 
vote  that  erening  to  a  matter  of  great  importance.  “  This 
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is '  fearful !  ”  he  cried.  And  overcome  by  the  terrible 
reality  of  M.  Folgat’s  apprehension,  he  added, — “  How 
can  we  get  out  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  we  must  find  some 
plausible  explanation.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  incapable  of  that.” 

The  young  lawyer  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then 
remarked, — “  You  have  been  a  prisoner  while  I  have  been 
free.  For  a  month  now  I  have  thought  that  matter  over. 
Tell  me  where  was  your  wedding  to  be  ?  ” 

“  At  my  house  at  Boiscoran.” 

“  Where  was  the  religious  ceremony  to  take  place  ?  ” 

“  At  the  church  at  Brechy.” 

“  Have  you  ever  spoken  about  it  to  the  priest  ?  ” 

Several  times.  One  day  especially,  when  we  discussed 
the  matter  in  a  pleasant  way,  he  said  jestingly  to  me,  ‘  I 
shall  have  you,  after  all,  in  my  confessional.’  ” 

M.  Folgatalmosttrembled  with  satisfaction,  and  Jacques 
saw  it  “  Then  the  priest  at  Brechy  was  your  friend  ?  ” 
“An  intimate  friend.  He  sometimes  came  to  dine 
with  me  without  any  ceremony,  and  I  never  passed  him 
without  shaking  hands  with  him.” 

The  young  lawyer’s  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes  : — “  Well,” 
he  said,  “my  explanation  is  growing  quite  plausible. 
Just  hear  what  I  have  positively  ascertained  for  a  fact. 
From  nine  to  eleven  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the  crime, 
there  was  not  a  soul  at  the  parsonage  at  Brechy.  The 
priest  was  dining  with  M.  Besson,  at  his  house ;  and  his 
servant  had  gone  out  to  meet  him  with  a  lantern.  Now 
why  should  you  not  have  gone  to  see  the  priest  at  Brechy, 
my  dear  client  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  had  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  with  him  ;  then,  as  he  is  youi 
friend,  and  a  man  of  experience,  and  a  priest,  you  wanted 
to  ask  him  for  his  advice  before  taking  so  grave  a  step, 
and,  finally,  you  intended  to  fulfil  the  religious  duty  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  you  were  rather  reluc¬ 
tant  to  comply  with.” 

“  Well  said  !  ”  observed  the  eminent  lawyer  of  Sau- 
veterre  approvingly, — “  very  well  said  !  ” 

“  So,  you  see,  my  dear  client,”  continued  M.  Folgat, 
“  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  priest  at  Brechy 
that  you  deprived  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  spending  the 
evening  with  your  betrothed.  Now  let  us  see  how  tha> 
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answers  the  allegations  of  the  prosecution.  They  ask 
you  why  you  took  to  the  marshes.  Why  ?  Because  it 
was  the  shortest  way,  and  you  were  afraid  of  finding  the 
priest  in  bed.  Nothing  more  natural ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  good  man  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed 
at  nine  o’clock.  Still  you  had  put  yourself  out  in  vain ; 
for,  when  you  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  parsonage, 
nobody  came  to  open  it.” 

Here  M.  Magloire  interrupted  his  colleague,  saying, — 
“  So  far,  all  is  very  well.  But  now  there  comes  a  very 
great  improbability.  No  one  would  think  of  going  through 
the  forest  of  Rochepommier  in  order  to  return  from 
Brechy  to  Boiscoran.  If  you  knew  the  country — ” 

“  I  know  it ;  for  I  have  carefully  explored  it.  And  the 
proof  of  it  is,  that,  having  foreseen  the  objection,  I  have 
found  an  answer.  While  M.  de  Boiscoran  knocked  at 
the  door,  a  little  peasant-girl  passed  by,  and  told  him 
that  she  had  just  met  the  priest  at  a  spot  called  the  Ca- 
fourche  des  Marechaux.  As  the  parsonage  stands  quite 
isolated,  at  the  end  of  the  village,  such  an  incident  is 
probable.  As  for  the  priest,  chance  led  me  to  learn  this  : 
precisely  at  the  hour  when  M.  de  Boiscoran  would  have 
been  at  Brechy,  a  priest  passed  by  the  spot  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  :  and  this  priest,  whom  I  have  seen,  belongs  to  the 
next  parish.  He  also  dined  at  M.  Besson’s,  and  had 
just  been  sent  for  to  attend  a  dying  woman.  The  little 
girl,  therefore,  did  not  tell  a  story :  she  only  made  a 
mistake.” 

“  Excellent !  ”  said  M.  Magloire. 

“  Still,”  continued  M.  Folgat,  “  after  this  information, 
what  did  M.  de  Boiscoran  do  ?  He  followed  the  wood ; 
and  hoping  every  moment  to  meet  the  priest,  he  walked 
as  far  as  the  forest  of  Rochepommier.  Finding,  at  last, 
that  the  peasant-girl  had — purposely  or  not — led  him 
astray,  he  determined  to  return  to  Boiscoran  through  the 
woods.  But  he  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  at  having  thus 
lost  an  evening  which  he  might  have  spent  with  his  be¬ 
trothed  :  and  this  made  him  swear  and  curse,  as  the 
witness  Gaudry  has  testified.” 

The  famous  lawyer  of  Sauveterre  shook  his  head. 
“  That  is  ingenious,  I  admit ;  and  I  confess,  in  all  humil¬ 
ity,  that  I  could  not  have  suggested  any  thing  as  good. 
But — for  there  is  a  ‘but’ — your  story  sins  by  its  very 
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simplicity.  The  prosecution  will  say,  ‘  If  that  is  the  truth, 
why  did  not  M.  de  Boiscoran  say  so  at  once  ?  what  need 
was  there  for  him  to  consult  his  counsel  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat’s  expression  indicated  that  he  was  making  a 
great  effort  to  meet  this  objection.  After  a  while,  he  re¬ 
plied, — “  I  know  but  too  well  that  that  is  the  weak  point, 
— and  a  very  weak  point  too  ;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  if 
M.  de  Boiscoran  had  given  this  explanation  on  the  day  of 
his  arrest,  he  would  have  been  released  instantly.  But 
what  better  can  be  found  ?  What  else  can  be  found  ? 
However,  this  is  only  a  rough  sketch  of  my  plan,  and  I 
have  never  put  it  into  words  till  now.  With  your  assistance, 
M.  Magloire,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mechinet,  to  whom  I  am 
already  indebted  for  very  valuable  information,  with  the 
aid  of  all  our  friends,  in  fine,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  I 
may  be  able  to  improve  my  plan  by  adding  some  myste¬ 
rious  secret  which  may  help  to  explain  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
reticence.  I  thought,  at  one  time,  of  calling  in  politics, 
and  of  pretending  that,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  which  he  is  suspected,  M.  de  Boiscoran  preferred  keep¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  the  priest  at  Brechy  a  secret.” 

“  Oh  that  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  !  ”  broke 
in  M.  Magloire.  “  We  are  not  only  religious  at  Sauveterre, 
we  are  devout,  my  good  colleague, — excessively  devout.” 

“  And  I  have  given  up  that  idea.” 

Jacques,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent  and  motionless, 
now  suddenly  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  suppressed  indignation,  “  Is  it  not  too  bad, 
is  it  not  atrocious,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  concoct 
a  falsehood  !  And  I  am  innocent !  What  more  could  be 
done  if  I  were  a  murderer  ?  ” 

He  was  perfectly  right :  it  was  monstrous  that  he  should 
be  absolutely  forced  to  conceal  the  truth.  But  his  coun¬ 
sel  took  no  notice  of  his  indignation :  they  were  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  minutely  examining  their  system  of 
defence. 

“  Let  us  go  on  to  the  other  points  of  the  accusation,” 
said  M.  Magloire. 

“  If  my  version  is  accepted,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  the 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  will  they  accept 
it  ?  On  the  day  he  was  arrested,  M.  de  Boiscoran,  trying 
to  find  an  excuse  for  having  been  out  that  night,  said  he 
had  gone  to  see  his  wood-merchant  at  Brechy.  That  was 
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a  disastrous  imprudence.  And  here  is  the  true  danger ; 
for  the  rest  amounts  to  nothing.  There  is  the  water  in 
which  M.  de  Boiscoran  washed  his  hands  when  he  came 
home,  and  in  which  they  have  found  traces  of  burnt  paper. 
We  have  only  to  modify  the  facts  very  slightly  to  explain 
the  circumstance.  We  have  but  to  state  what  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  really  did,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  motive.  M. 
de  Boiscoran  is  a  passionate  smoker  :  that  is  well-known. 
He  had  taken  with  him  a  good  supply  of  cigarettes  when 
he  set  out  for  Brechy;  but  he  had  no  matches.  And 
that  is  a  fact.  We  can  furnish  proof,  we  can  produce 
witnesses,  that  we  had  no  matches  ;  for  we  had  forgotten 
our  match-box,  the  day  before,  at  M.  de  Chandore’s — 
the  box  which  we  always  carry  about  us,  which  everybody 
knows,  and  which  is  still  lying  on  the  mantel-piece  in 
Mademoiselle  Denise’s  little  boudoir.  Well,  having  no 
matches  we  found  that  we  could  go  no  farther  without  a 
smoke.  We  had  gone  some  distance  ;  and  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  should  go  on  without  smoking  or  return  ? 
No  need  of  either !  There  was  our  gun  ;  and  we  knew 
very  well  what  sportsmen  do  under  such  circumstances. 
We  took  the  shot  out  of  one  of  our  cartridges,  and,  in  set¬ 
ting  the  powder  on  fire,  we  lighted  a  piece  of  paper. 
This  is  an  operation  in  which  you  cannot  help  blackening 
your  fingers.  As  we  had  to  repeat  it  several  times,  our 
hands  became  very  much  soiled  and  very  black,  and  our 
finger  nails  were  full  of  little  fragments  of  burnt  paper.” 

“  Ah !  now  you  are  right,”  exclaimed  M.  Magloire. 
“  Well  done  !  ” 

His  young  colleague  became  more  and  more  animated  ; 
and  always  employing  the  professional  “we,”  which  his 
brethren  affect,  he  continued, — “  This  water,  which  you 
dwell  upon  so  much,  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  our  inno¬ 
cence.  If  we  had  been  an  incendiary,  we  should  certainly 
have  poured  it  away  as  hurriedly  as  the  murderer  tries  to 
wash  out  the  blood-stains  which  betray  him.  The  charge 
would  have  the  same  weight.  Why  refer  to  our  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  Denise  ?  we  should  ask.  Because  you  pre¬ 
tend  it  proves  our  premeditation  ?  Ah  !  there  I  hold  you . 
Are  we  really  so  stupid,  so  bereft  of  common  sense  ? 
That  is  not  our  reputation.  What !  we  premeditate  a 
crime,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  we  shall  certainly  be  con¬ 
victed  unless  we  prepare  an  alibi  /  Again  :  What !  we 
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leave  home  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  killing  a  man,  and 
we  load  our  gun  with  small  shot !  Really,  you  make  the 
defence  too  easy  ;  for  your  charges  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  being  examined.” 

It  was  Jacques’s  turn  this  time  to  testify  his  approbation. 
“  That  is  what  I  have  told  Galpin  over  and  over  again,” 
he  said.  “  And  he  never  had  anything  to  say  in  reply. 
We  must  insist  on  that  point.” 

M.  Folgat  was  consulting  his  notes.  “  I  now  come  to  & 
very  important  circumstance,”  he  resumed,  “  and  one 
which,  at  the  trial,  I  should  make  a  decisive  question,  if  it 
should  be  favourable  to  our  side.  Your  valet,  my  dear 
client, — your  old  Anthony — told  me  that  he  cleaned  and 
washed  your  breech-loader  the  night  before  the  crime.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  Jacques. 

“  Well,  I  see  you  appreciate  the  inportance  of  the  fact. 
Did  you  fire  your  gun  between  that  cleaning  and  the  time 
when  you  set  the  cartridge  on  fire,  in  order  to  burn  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  letters  ?  If  you  did,  we  must 
say  nothing  more  about  •  it.  If  you  did  not,  one  of  the 
barrels  of  the  breech-loader  must  be  clean,  and  then  you 
are  safe.” 

For  more  than  a  minute  Jacques  remained  silent,  trying 
to  recall  the  facts ;  at  last  he  replied,  “  It  seems  to  me  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  fired  at  a  rabbit  on  the  morning  of  that  fatal 
day.” 

M.  Magloire  looked  disappointed.  “  Fate  again  !  ”  he 
said. 

“Oh,  wait !  ”  cried  Jacques.  “I  am  quite  sure,  at  all 
events,  that  I  killed  that  rabbit  at  the  first  shot.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  can  have  only  fouled  one  barrel  of  the  gun. 
If  I  used  the  same  barrel  at  Valpinson,  to  get  a  light,  I 
am  safe.  With  a  double  gun,  one  almost  instinctively  uses 
the  right-hand  barrel  first.” 

M.  Magloire’s  face  grew  darker.  “  Never  mind,”  he 
said,  “  we  cannot  possibly  make  an  argument  upon  such 
an  uncertain  chance — a  chance,  which,  in  case  of  error, 
would  almost  fatally  turn  against  us.  But  at  the  trial, 
when  they  show  you  the  gun,  examine  it,  and  tell  me  how 
that  matter  stands.” 

Thus  they  had  sketched  the  outlines  of  their  plan  of 
defence.  There  remained  nothing  now  but  to  perfect  the 
details ;  and  to  this  task  the  two  lawyers  were  still  devofc 
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ing  themselves  when  Blangin,  the  jailer,  called  to  them 
through  the  wicket,  that  the  prison  doors  were  about  to  be 
closed. 

“  Five  minutes  more,  my  good  Blangin  !  ”  cried  Jacques. 
And  drawing  his  two  friends  aside,  as  far  from  the  wicket 
as  he  could,  he  said  to  them  in  a  low  and  distressed  voice, 
“  A  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  gentlemen,  which  I  think 
I  ought  to  mention  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  the  Countess 
de  Claudieuse  must  be  suffering  terribly  since  I  am  in 
prison.  However  certain  she  may  be  that  she  has  left  no 
traces  behind  her  that  could  betray  her,  still  she  must 
tremble  at  the  idea  that  I  may,  after  all,  tell  the  truth  in 
self  defence.  She  would  deny  it,  I  know  ;  for  she  is  doubt¬ 
less  confident  that  she  is  so  sure  of  her  prestige,  that  my 
accusations  would  not  injure  her  marvellous  reputation. 
Nevertheless,  she  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  scandal. 
Who  knows  if  she  might  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  to 
escape  from  the  trial,  so  as  to  avoid  this  exposure? 
Could  not  one  of  you  gentlemen  make  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  her  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  was  a  man  of  quick  resolution.  “I  will  try,” 
he  answered,  “  if  you  will  give  me  a  line  of  introduction.” 
-  Jacques  immediately  sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  told  my  counsel,  M.  Folgat,  everything.  Save 
me,  and  I  swear  to  you  eternal  silence.  Will  you  let  me 
perish,  Genevieve,  when  you  know  I  am  innocent  ? 

“Jacques.” 

“  Is  that  enough  ?  ”  he  asked,  handing  the  lawyer  the 
note. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  see  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours.” 

Blangin  was  already  growing  impatient;  and  the  two 
advocates  had  to  leave  the  prison  without  further  delay. 
As  they  crossed  the  place  du  Marche  Neuf  they  noticed  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  following  a  wandering  musician, 
who,  strumming  on  a  wretched  fiddle,  sang,  with  all  tho 
local  accent,  an  old  ballad  of  Saintonge  : — 

**  In  the  spring,  mother  Redbreast 
In  the  bushes  made  her  nest, 

The  good  lady  I 
In  the  bushes  made  her  nest, 

The  good  lady  1” 

18 
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Instinctively  M.  Folgat  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  some 
sous,  when  the  musician  came  up  to  him,  held  out  his  hat 
as  if  to  ask  for  alms,  and  whispered,  “  You  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  me  ?  ” 

The  advocate  started.  “  You  here  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  I  myseif.  I  came  this  morning,  I  was  watching 
for  you ;  for  I  must  see  you  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock. 
Let  me  in  by  the  little  garden-gate  at  the  back  of 
M.  de  Chandore’s  house.”  Then,  taking  up  his  fiddle 
again,  the  minstrel  wandered  off  listlessly,  singing  as  he 
went : — 

u  And  a  few,  a  few  weeks  later. 

She  had  a  wee,  a  wee  bit  birdy.’’ 


XXIII. 

The  great  lawyer  of  Sauveterre  had  been  far  more  as¬ 
tonished  than  M.  Folgat  at  this  unexpected  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  meeting.  As  soon  as  the  wandering  minstrel  had  left 
them,  he  said  to  his  young  colleague,  “  You  know  that  in¬ 
dividual  ?  ” 

“  That  individual,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  is  none  other 
than  the  agent  whose  services  I  have  engaged,  and  whom 
I  mentioned  to  you.” 

“  Goudar  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Goudar.” 

“  And  you  did  not  recognise  him  ?  ” 

The  young  advocate  smiled.  “  Not  until  he  spoke,”  he 
replied.  “  The  Goudar  whom  1  know  is  tall,  thin,  beard¬ 
less,  and  wears  his  hair  cut  like  a  brush.  This  street-musi¬ 
cian  is  short,  full  bearded,  and  his  long,  smooth  hair  falls 
over  his  shoulders.  How  could  I  recognise  my  man  in 
that  vagabond  costume,  with  a  violin  in  his  hand,  and  a 
provincial  song  set  to  music  ?  ” 

M.  Magloire  smiled  too  as  he  said,  “  After  all,  what  are 
professional  actors  in  comparison  with  these  men  !  Here 
is  one  who  pretends  having  reached  Sauveterre  only  this 
morning,  and  who  knows  the  country  as  well  as  Frumence 
Cheminot  himself.  He  has  not  been  here  twelve  hours, 
and  he  speaks  already  of  M.  de  Chandore’s  little  garden- 
gate.” 

“  Oh !  I  can  explain  that  circumstance  now,  although 
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at  first,  it  surprised  me  very  much.  When  I  told  Goudar 
the  whole  story,  I  no  doubt  mentioned  the  little  gate  in 
connection  with  Mechinet.” 

While  chatting  they  had  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
Rue  Nationale.  Here  they  stopped  having  different  roads 
to  take  to  return  home.  Before  separating,  M.  Magloire 
inquired  of  his  colleague  if  he  were  quite  resolved  to  see 
the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  ;  and  on  receiving  an  affirma¬ 
tive  reply  he  advised  him  to  be  very  prudent,  no  matter 
what  might  happen.  “  Above  all,”  he  added,  “  do  not  lose 
your  temper.  Remember  that  a  scene  with  her  would  com¬ 
pel  us  to  change  our  whole  line  of  defence,  and  that  that  is 
the  only  one  which  promises  any  success.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  fear !  ”  replied  M.  Folgat,  and  then,  having 
shaken  hands  once  more,  they  parted. 

On  reaching  the  Baron  de  Chandore ’s  residence,  M. 
Folgat  found  every  one  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  He  was  surprised  to  see  how  mournful  and  dejected 
all  the  prisoner’s  relatives  and  friends  appeared  to  be. 
“  Have  we  any  bad  news  ?  ”  he  asked  with  a  hesitating 
voice. 

“  The  worst  we  had  to  fear,”  replied  the  Marquis  de 
Boiscoran.  “  We  had  all  foreseen  it ;  and  still,  as  you  see, 
is  has  surprised  us  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  In  a  word,  the 
court  has  ordered  the  trial !  ” 

“  It  is  still  a  great  secret,”  added  Denise ;  “  and  we  only 
know  it,  thanks  to  the  indiscretion  of  kind,  devoted  Mechinet. 
Jacques  will  have  to  appear  before  the  assizes.” 

At  this  moment  she  was  interrupted  by  a  servant,  who 
entered  to  announce  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  They 
went  into  the  dining-room ;  but,  under  such  circumstances, 
none  of  them  had  any  appetite  to  eat,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Denise  and  M.  Folgat,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
talk.  From  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  the  young  advo¬ 
cate  learned  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  was  decidedly 
worse,  and  that  he  would  have  received  the  last  sacraments 
that  very  day  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Seignebos’s  decided 
opposition  ;  for  the  physician  had  declared  that  the  slight¬ 
est  excitement  might  kill  his  patient.  “  And  if  he  dies/ 
added  M.  de  Chandore,  “  that  is  the  finishing  stroke.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  already  incensed  against  Jacques,  will  become 
implacable.” 

However,  the  meal  came  to  an  end  ;  and  M.  Folgat  then 
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immediately  acquainted  Denise  with  Goudar’s  arrival  and 
requested  her  to  give  him  the  key  of  the  little  garden- 
gate.  Nine  o’clock  was  just  striking  when  the  spurious 
minstrel  was  heard  approaching  down  the  lane ;  M.  Folgat 
at  once  set  the  door  ajar,  and  a  minute  later  Goudar,  still 
carrying  his  violin,  slipped  into  the  garden.  “  A  day  lost !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  without  thinking  of  saluting  the  young  law¬ 
yer, — “  a  whole  day ;  for  I  could  do  nothing  till  I  had  seen 
you.” 

He  seemed  so  angry  that  M.  Folgat  tried  to  sooth  him 
by  complimenting  him  on  his  disguise.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  Goudar  was  not  open  to  praise.  “  What  would 
a  detective  be  worth,”  he  replied,  “  if  he  could  not  disguise 
himself  !  A  great  merit,  forsooth  !  And  I  tell  you,  I  hate 
it !  But  I  could  not  think  of  coming  to  Sauveterre  as  a 
detective.  Ugh  !  Everybody  would  have  run  away ;  and 
what  a  pack  of  lies  they  would  have  told  me  !  So  I  had  to 
act  that  hideous  masquerade.  To  think  that  I  once  took 
six  months’  lessons  from  a  music-teacher  merely  to  fit  my¬ 
self  for  the  character !  A  wandering  musician,  you  see, 
can  go  anywhere,  and  nobody  is  surprised ;  he  goes  about 
the  streets,  or  he  travels  along  the  high-road ;  he  enters 
yards,  and  slips  into  houses ;  he  begs  for  alms :  and  in  so 
doing,  he  accosts  everybody,  speaks  to  them,  follows  them. 
And  as  for  my  precious  dialect,  you  must  know  I  was  here 
once  before,  engaged  during  six  months  in  hunting  after  a 
gang  of  coiners ;  and  if  you  don’t  catch  a  provincial  accent 
in  six  months,  you  don’t  deserve  to  belong  to  the  police. 
And  I  do  belong  to  it,  to  my  wife’s  great  distress  and  my 
own  disgust.” 

“  If  your  ambition  is  really  what  you  say,  my  dear  Gou¬ 
dar,”  said  M.  Folgat,  interrupting  him,  “you  may  be  able 
to  leave  your  profession  very  soon — if  you  succeed  in  sav¬ 
ing  M.  de  Boiscoran,  he  will  give  you  his  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Vignes  with  all  his  heart  ?  ” 

The  detective  looked  up.  “  That  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Vignes,”  he  ejaculated,  “  that  little  paradise  !  An  immense 
garden,  a  soil  of  marvellous  fertility  !  And  what  an  aspect  1 
There  are  walls  there  on  which  I  could  raise  finer  peaches 
than  they  have  at  Montreuil,  and  richer  chasselas  grapes 
than  those  of  Fontainebleau  !  ” 

“  Did  you  find  anything  there  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

Goudar,  thus  recalled  to  business,  became  serious  again. 
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“  Nothing  at  all,”  he  replied.  “  Nor  did  I  learn  anything 
from  the  tradesmen.  I  am  no  farther  advanced  than  I  was 
the  first  day.” 

“  Let  us  hope  you  will  have  more  luck  here.” 

“  I  hope  so ;  but  I  need  your  assistance  to  commence 
operations.  I  must  see  Dr.  Seignebos,  and  Mechinet  the 
clerk  1  Ask  them  to  meet  me  at  the  place  I  shall  assign 
in  a  note  which  I  will  send  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  want  my  incognito  to  be  respected,  you  must  get  a  per¬ 
mit  from  the  mayor,  for  Goudar,  street  musician,  to  go 
about  the  town,  I  keep  my  own  name,  because  here  nobody 
knows  me.  But  I  must  have  that  permit  this  evening. 
Wherever  I  might  present  myself,  asking  for  a  bed,  they 
would  call  for  my  papers.” 

“  Wait  here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  there  is  a  bench,” 
said  M.  Folgat,  “  and  I’ll  go  at  once  to  the  mayor.”  And 
in  fact  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Goudar  had  his  permit 
in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  take  lodgings  at  the  “  Mouton 
Rouge,”  the  worst  tavern  in  all  Sauveterre. 

When  a  painful  unavoidable  duty  has  to  be  performed, 
a  man’s  real  character  is  apt  to  appear  in  its  true  light. 
Some  people  postpone  the  task  before  them  as  long  as  they 
can,  like  those  pious  persons  who  keep  the  biggest  sin  for 
the  end  of  their  confession  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  in 
a  hurry  to  be  relieved  of  their  anxiety,  and  make  an  end  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  M.  Folgat  belonged  to  this  latter 
class.  When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  instantly 
resolved  to  call  upon  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  that 
very  day.  At  eight  o’clock  he  left  the  house,  dressed  more 
carefully  than  usual,  and  told  the  servant  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  waited  for,  if  he  should  not  be  back  at  break¬ 
fast-time.  He  went  fiist  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  he 
found  Mechinet  the  clerk  already  hard  at  work,  writing 
with  the  feverish  haste  of  a  man  who  has  to  pay  for  a  piece 
of  property  he  wants  to  call  his  own.  Seeing  M.  Folgat 
enter,  he  rose,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  decision 
of  the  court  concerning  the  order  for  the  trial.  The  advo¬ 
cate  replied  affirmatively,  adding  that  he  was  not  surprised. 
He  next  asked  what  was  the  opinion  current  in  the  judi¬ 
cial  world,  to  which  Mechinet  rejoined  that  every  one  ex¬ 
pected  a  condemnation.  Lowering  his  voice,  M.  Folgat 
then  acquainted  the  clerk  with  Goudar’s  arrival  and  the 
latter’s  desire  for  an  interview.  Mechinet  at  once  agreed 
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to  meet  the  detective  wherever  the  latter  might  appoint  *, 
and  the  advocate,  having  accomplished  his  mission,  turned 
to  leave,  saying  as  he  did  so : — “  One  more  suggestion. 
Goudar  desires  to  remain  unknown.  Do  not  speak  of  him 
to  any  living  soul,  and  especially  show  no  surprise  at  the 
costume  in  which  you  will  see  him.’1’ 

M.  Folgat’s  next  visit  was  to  Dr.  Seignebos.  To  his  in¬ 
tense  surprise  he  learnt  that  the  latter  had  already  seen 
Goudar.  Indeed  the  detective  had  grown  so  tired  of 
losing  his  time  in  his  garret  at  the  Mouton  Rouge,  that  it 
occurred  to  him  to  pretend  illness,  and  send  for  the  doctor. 
The  latter,  on  his  arrival,  found  himself  in  face  of  a  street 
minstrel  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  way  his 
services  were  required,  when  Goudar  suddenly  revealed 
himself,  asked  for  the  doctor’s  opinion  concerning  the 
Boiscoran  case  and  imparted  his  own  ideas.  “  Then  there 
is  an  end  of  that  matter,”  said  M.  Folgat,  when  Dr.  Seig¬ 
nebos  had  given  him  this  information.  “  But  now  let  me 
speak  to  you  of  another  affair.  M.  de  Boiscoran  has 
charged  me  with  a  message  for  the  Countess  de  Claudi- 
euse.” 

“  The  deuce  !  ” 

“  I  must  try  to  obtain  from  her  the  means  for  our  ac¬ 
quittal.” 

“  Do  you  expect  she  will  provide  it  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  could  hardly  retain  an  impatient  gesture. 
“I  have  accepted  the  mission,”  he  said  dryly,  “and  I 
mean  to  carry  it  out.” 

“  I  understand,  my  dear  sir.  But  you  will  not  see  the 
countess.  The  count  is  very  ill.  She  does  not  leave  his 
bedside,  and  does  not  even  receive  her  most  intimate 
friends.” 

“  And  still  I  must  see  her.  I  must  at  any  hazard  give 
her  a  note  which  my  client  has  confided  to  me.  And  look 
here,  doctor,  I  mean  to  be  frank  with  you.  It  was  exactly 
because  I  forsaw  there  would  be  difficulties,  that  I  came  to 
ask  your  assistance  in  overcoming  or  avoiding  them.” 

“  Why  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  not  the  count’s  physician  ?  ” 

“Ten  thousand  devils!”  cried  Dr.  Seignebos.  “You 
do  not  mince  matters,  you  lawyers  !  ”  And  then  speaking 
in  a  lower  tone,  and  replying  apparently  to  his  own  objec 
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tions  rather  than  to  M.  Folgat,  he  added, — “  Certainly,  I 
attend  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  whose  illness,  by  the  way, 
upsets  all  my  theories,  and  defies  all  my  experience :  but 
for  that  very  reason  I  can  do  nothing.  Our  profession 
has  certain  rules  which  cannot  be  infringed  without  com¬ 
promising  the  whole  medical  world.” 

“  But  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  Jacques,  who  is 
your  friend !  ” 

“  And  a  fellow  Republican,  moreover.  But  I  cannot 
help  you  without  abusing  the  confidence  of  the  Countess 
de  Claudieuse.” 

“  Ah,  sir  !  Has  not  that  woman  committed  a  crime  for 
which  M.  de  Boiscoran,  though  innocent,  will  be  arraigned 
in  court  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so ;  but  still  ” — The  doctor  paused,  reflected 
a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  snatched  up  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  drew  it  over  his  head,  and  cried, — “  After 
all  so  much  the  worse  for  her  !  There  are  sacred  interests 
which  claim  priority.  Come !  ” 


XXIV. 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse  and  his  wife  had  installed 
themselves,  on  the  day  after  the  fire,  in  a  handsome  house 
standing  in  the  Rue  Mautrec,  which  M.  Seneschal,  the 
mayor,  had  succeeded  in  renting  for  them.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  De 
Juliac  family,  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  magnificent  mansions  in  Sauveterre.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  Dr.  Seignebos  and  M.  Folgat  were  there. 
From  the  street,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  tall  wall  of 
great  antiquity,  overgrown  with  parasitic  plants  and  fringed 
above  with  wild  flowers.  Entering  by  a  huge  gateway 
pierced  in  the  wall,  you  cross  a  large  garden,  in  which  a 
dozen  statues,  covered  with  green  moss,  are  falling  to 
pieces  on  their  pedestals,  under  the  shade  of  some  mag¬ 
nificent  old  limes.  The  house  has  only  two  stories. 
From  the  large  vestibule  which  extends  from  end  to  end 
of  the  ground  floor,  a  wide  staircase  with  stone  steps  and 
a  superb  wrought  iron  railing  leads  up  stairs.  Dr.  Seig- 
nebos  and  M.  Folgat  passed  through  the  garden,  mounted 
the  steps,  and  entered  the  hall.  Here  the  doctor  opened 
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a  door  on  the  right  hand.  “  Step  in  here  and  wait,”  he 
said  to  M.  Folgat.  “  I  will  go  up  stairs  and  see  the  count, 
whose  room  is  on  the  next  floor,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
countess.” 

The  young  advocate  did  as  he  was  told,  and  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  large  room,  lighted  by  three  tall  windows  looking 
out  upon  the  garden.  This  room  must  once  have  been 
superb.  The  panelled  walls  were  painted  white,  with  gilt 
mouldings  and  arabesques,  while  on  the  ceiling  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  vast  allegorical  composition  representing  a 
number  of  fat  little  angels  sporting  in  a  sky  dotted  with 
golden  stars.  Time  had,  however,  half  effaced  the  colours, 
and  tarnished  the  gilding,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  chamber  were  altogether  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  The  windows  had  no  curtains.  On  the 
mantelpiece  stood  a  worn-out  clock,  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
half  broken  candelabras  ;  and  here  and  there  about  the 
room  stood  various  pieces  of  furniture,  which  had  been 
rescued  from  the  fire  at  Valpinson, — chairs,  sofas,  arm¬ 
chairs,  and  a  round  table,  more  or  less  scorched  and 
blackened  by  the  flames. 

M.  Folgat  paid  little  attention,  however,  to  these  details. 
He  only  thought  of  the  grave  step  on  which  he  was  ven¬ 
turing,  the  extreme  boldness  of  which  he  now  realized  for 
the  first  time.  Thoughts  of  retreat  had  entered  his  head 
when  he  suddenly  heard  a  light,  rapid  step  in  the  hall. 
Almost  immediately  afterward  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse 
entered.  He  recognised  her  at  once,  thanks  to  Jacques’s 
description.  Far  from  diminishing  her  exquisite  beauty, 
the  terrible  events  of  the  last  months  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  have  hallowed  her  charms.  Perhaps  she  had  grown 
rather  thin,  and  the  dark  semicircle  under  her  eyes,  and 
the  disorder  of  her  hair  certainly  betrayed  the  fatigue  and 
the  anxiety  of  long  nights  spent  by  her  husband’s  bedside. 
As  M.  Folgat  bowed,  she  asked  him, — “  You  are  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  counsel  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madam,”  replied  the  young  advocate. 

“  The  doctor  tells  me  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.” 

“  Yes,  madame.” 

With  a  queenly  air,  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  and,  sitting 
down  herself,  added, — “  I  am  listening,  sir.” 

M.  Folgat  began  with  beating  heart,  but  in  a  firm  voice, ^ 
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*  I  ought,  first  of  all,  madame,  to  state  to  you  ray  client’s  true 
position.” 

“  That  is  useless,  sir.  I  know  it.” 

“  You  know,  madame,  that  he  has  been  summoned  for 
trial  and  that  he  may  be  condemned  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  painful  gesture,  and  replied 
softly, — “  I  know,  sir,  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  has  been, 
the  victim  of  a  most  infamous  attempt  at  murder ;  that  he 
is  still  in  danger,  and  that,  unless  God  works  a  miracle,  I 
shall  soon  be  without  a  husband,  and  my  children  without 
a  father.” 

“  But  M.  de  Boiscoran  is  innocent,  madame.” 

The  features  of  the  countess  assumed  an  expression 
of  profound  surprise.  “  And  who,  then,  is  the  murderer  ?  ” 
she  said,  looking  fixedly  at  M.  Folgat. 

Ah  !  It  cost  the  young  advocate  no  small  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  lips  from  uttering  the  fatal  “You  ”  prompted  by  his 
indignant  conscience.  But  he  had  to  think  of  the  success  of 
his  mission  ;  and,  instead  of  replying,  he  said, —  “To  a  pris¬ 
oner,  madame,  to  an  unfortunate  man  on  the  eve  of  judg¬ 
ment,  an  advocate  is  a  confessor,  to  whom  he  tells  every¬ 
thing.  I  must  add  that  the  counsel  of  the  accused  is  like 
a  priest ;  he  must  forget  the  secrets  confided  to  him.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.” 

“  My  client,  madame,  had  a  very  simple  means  of  proving 
his  innocence.  He  had  only  to  tell  the  truth.  He  has  pre¬ 
ferred  risking  his  own  honour,  rather  than  to  betray  another 
person’s  honour.” 

The  countess  looked  impatient.  “  My  moments  are  lim¬ 
ited,  sir,”  she  exclaimed  hastily.  “  May  I  beg  you  to  be  more 
explicit  ?  ” 

But  M.  Folgat  had  gone  as  far  as  he  well  could  go. 
“  Madame,”  he  said,  “  I  am  desired  by  M.  de  Boiscoran  to 
hand  you  a  letter.” 

The  Countess  de  Claudieuse  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  “  A  letter  to  me  ?  ”  she  said.  “  On  what 
ground  ?  ” 

Without  adding  a  word,  M.  Folgat  drew  Jacques’s  letter 
from  his  pocketbook,  and  gave  it  to  her.  “  Here  it  is  1  ” 
he  said. 

She  took  it  with  a  perfectly  steady  hand,  and  opened  it 
slowly.  But,  as  soon  as  she  had  run  her  eye  over  it,  she 
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rose,  her  face  turned  crimson,  and,  with  flaming  eyes,  she 
cried, — “  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  this  letter  contains  ?  ” 

“Yes” 

“  Do  you  know  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  dares  to  call  me  by 
my  christain  name,  Genevieve,  as  my  husband  and  my 
father  do !  ” 

The  decisive  moment  had  now  come.  M.  Folgat  had  re¬ 
tained  all  his  self-possession.  “  M.  de  Boiscoran,”  said 
he,  “  claimes  that  he  used  to  call  you  so  in  former  days, — 
in  the  Rue  des  Vignes — in  days  when  you  called  him 
Jacques.” 

The  countess  seemed  utterly  bewildered.  “  But  that  is 
sheer  infamy,  sir,”  she  stammered.  “  What !  M.  de 
Boiscoran  should  have  dared  to  tell  you  that  I,  the  Count¬ 
ess  de  Claudieuse,  was  his — mistress  ?  ” 

“  He  certainly  said  so,  madame  ;  and  he  affirms,  that  a 
few  moments  before  the  fire  broke  out,  he  was  near  you, 
and  that,  if  his  hands  were  blackened,  it  was  because  he 
had  burned  your  letters  and  his.” 

She  rose  at  these  words,  and  in  a  penetrating  voice  re¬ 
plied, — “  And  you  could  believe  that, — you  ?  Ah  !  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  other  crimes  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
this  ?  He  is  not  satisfied  with  having  burnt  our  house, 
with  having  ruined  us  :  he  means  to  dishonour  us  as  well. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  having  nearly  murdered  my  hus¬ 
band  :  he  must  ruin  the  honour  of  his  wife  also.” 

She  spoke  so  loud,  that  her  voice  must  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  in  the  vestibule.  “  Lower,  madame,  I  pray 
you  speak  lower,”  said  M.  Folgat. 

She  cast  upon  him  a  withering  glance  ;  and,  raising  her 
voice  still  higher,  she  went  on, — “Yes,  I  understand  very 
well  that  you  are  afraid  of  being  heard.  But  I — what  have 
I  to  fear  ?  I  could  wish  the  whole  world  to  hear  us,  and 
to  judge  between  us.  Lower,  you  say  ?  Why  should  I  speak 
less  loud  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Count  de  Claudieuse 
were  not  on  his  death-bed,  this  letter  would  not  have  long 
since  been  in  his  hands  ?  Ah,  he  would  soon  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  for  such  an  infamous  letter.  But  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  and  the  world  thinks  that  my  husband  is  lost 
already.  I  am  alone  without  a  protector,  without  a  friend.” 

“  But,  madame,  M.  de  Boiscoran  pledges  himself  to  the 
most  perfect  secrecy.” 

“  Secrecy  !  what  secrecy  ?  For  your  cowardly  insults 
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your  abominable  plots,  of  which  this,  no  doubt,  is  but  a 
beginning  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  turned  lived  under  this  insult.  “  Ah,  take 
care,  madame,”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  tone  of  voice  :  “we 
have  proof,  absolute,  overwhelming  proof.” 

The  countess  stopped  him  with  an  imperious  gesture, 
and  then  with  the  haughtiest  disdain  replied, — “  Well,  then, 
produce  your  proof.  Go,  hasten,  act  as  you  like.  We 
shall  see  if  the  vile  calumnies  of  an  incendiary  can  stain 
an  honest  woman’s  pure  reputation.  We  shall  see  if  a 
single  speck  of  the  mire  in  which  you  wallow  can  reach 
me.”  And,  throwing  Jacques’s  letter  at  M.  Folgat’s  feet, 
she  went  towards  the  door. 

“  Madame,”  said  M.  Folgat  once  more, — “  madame  !” 
But  she  did  not  even  condescend  to  turn  round :  she 
disappeared,  leaving  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  so  overcome  with  amazement,  that  he  could  not 
collect  his  thoughts.  Fortunately  Dr.  Seignebos  came 
in. 

“  Upon  my  word  !  ”  he  said,  “  I  never  thought  the 
countess  would  take  my  treachery  so  coolly.  When  she 
came  out  from  you  just  now,  she  asked  me,  in  the  same 
tone  as  usual,  how  I  had  found  her  husband,  and  what 
was  to  be  done.  I  told  her — ”  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
remained  unspoken,  for  the  doctor  had  become  aware  of  M. 
Folgat’s  utter  consternation.  “  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  young  advocate  looked  at  him  with  an  utterly  be 
wildered  air.  “  This  is  the  matter  :  I  ask  myself  whether 
I  am  awake  or  dreaming.  This  is  the  matter ;  that,  if  this 
wroman  is  guilty,  she  possesses  an  audacity  beyond  all 
belief.” 

“  How,  if  ?  Have  you  changed  your  mind  about  her 
guilt?” 

M.  Folgat  looked  altogether  disheartened.  “  Ah  !  ”  he 
said,  “  I  hardly  know  myself.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have 
lost  my  head,  that  I  do  not  know7  what  to  think,  and  what 
to  believe  ?  And  yet,  doctor,  I  am  not  a  simpleton.  I 
have  now  been  pleading  five  years  in  criminal  courts  : 
I  have  had  to  dive  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  society ; 
I  have  seen  strange  things,  met  with  exceptional  specimens 
of  human  nature,  and  heard  fabulous  stories — ” 

It  was  the  doctor’s  turn,  now7,  to  be  amazed  ;  and  he 
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actually  forgot  to  trouble  his  gold  spectacles.  “  Why  ? 
What  did  the  countess  say  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  might  tell  you  every  word,”  replied  M.  Folgat,  “  and 
you  would  be  none  the  wiser.  You  ought  to  have  been 
here,  and  seen  her  and  heard  her  !  What  a  woman  !  Not 
a  muscle  in  her  face  moved ;  her  eye  remained  limpid 
and  clear ;  there  was  no  emotion  in  her  voice.  And  with 
what  an  air  she  defied  me  !  But  come,  doctor,  let  us  go!  ” 

They  went  out,  and  were  already  a  third  of  the  way  down 
the  long  garden  avenue,  when  they  saw  the  countess’s  elder 
daughter  coming  towards  them,  on  her  way  to  the  house, 
accompanied  by  her  governess.  Dr.  Seignebos  stopped, 
and  pressing  the  young  advocate’s  arm,  he  whispered  into 
his  ear,— “  Mind  !  say  nothing.  You  know  that  truth  comes 
out  of  children’s  mouths.” 

“  What  do  you  expect  ?  ”  murmured  M.  Folgat. 

“  To  settle  a  doubtful  point.  Hush  !  Let  me  manage 
it.” 

By  this  time  the  little  girl  had  reached  them.  She  was 
a  graceful  child,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  light  haired,  with 
large  blue  eyes,  tall  for  her  age,  and  evidently  intelligent. 
“  How  are  you,  my  little  Martha  ?  ”  said  the  doctor  in  his 
gentlest  voice. 

“  Good  morning,  gentlemen  !  ”  she  replied  with  a  nice 
little  courtesy. 

Dr.  Seignebos  bent  down  to  kiss  her  rosy  cheeks,  and 
then,  looking  at  her,  he  said, — “  You  look  sad,  Martha  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  because  papa  and  little  sister  are  ill,”  she  replied 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

“And  also  because  you  miss  Valpmson  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  ” 

“  Still  it  is  very  pretty  here,  and  you  have  a  large  garden 
to  play  in.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and,  lowering  her  voice,  replied,— 
“  It  is  certainly  very  pretty  here ;  but — I  am  afraid.” 

“Afraid  of  what,  my  little  one  ?  ” 

She  pointed  to  the  statues,  and  shuddering,  replied,— 
“  In  the  evening,  when  it  grows  dark,  I  fancy  they  are 
moving.  I  think  I  see  people  hiding  behind  the  trees, 
like  the  man  who  wanted  to  kill  papa.” 

“You  ought  to  drive  away  those  ugly  notions,  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Martha,”  said  M.  Folgat. 

But  Dr.  Seignebos  did  not  allow  him  to  go  on.  “  What 
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Martha  ?  ”  he  said,  “  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  timid.  I 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  you  were  very  brave.  Your  papa 
told  ine  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire  you  were  not  afraid  of 
anything.” 

“  Papa  was  right.” 

“  And  yet,  when  you  were  aroused  by  the  flames,  it  must 
nave  been  terrible.” 

“  Oh  !  it  was  not  the  flames  that  woke  me,  doctor.” 

“  Still  the  fire  had  broken  out.” 

“  I  was  not  asleep,  doctor.  I  woke  when  mamma 
slammed  the  bedroom  door  as  she  came  in.” 

One  and  the  same  presentiment  made  M.  Folgat  and  the 
doctor  tremble.  “  You  must  be  mistaken,  Martha,”  said 
the  practitioner.  “  Your  mamma  had  not  gone  out  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir !  ” 

“  No,  you  are  mistaken.” 

The  little  girl  drew  herself  up  with  that  solemn  air 
which  children  are  apt  to  assume  when  their  statements 
are  doubted.  “  I  am  quite  sure  of  what  I  say,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  I  remember  everything  perfectly.  I  had  been 
put  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour,  and,  as  I  was  very  tired  with 
playing,  I  fell  asleep  at  once.  While  I  was  asleep,  mamma 
had  gone  out;  but  her  coming  back  woke  me  up.  As 
soon  as  she  came  in,  she  bent  over  little  sister’s  bed,  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  so  sadly,  that  I  thought  I 
should  cry.  Then  she  went,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  ; 
and  from  my  bed,  where  I  lay  watching  her,  I  saw  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
shot  was  fired.” 

M.  Folgat  and  Dr.  Seignebos  looked  anxiously  at  each 
other.  “Then,  my  little  one,”  insisted  Dr.  Seignebos, 
“  you  are  quite  sure  your  mamma  was  in  your  room  when 
the  first  shot  was  fired  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  doctor.  And  mamma,  when  she  heard  it, 
rose  up  straight,  and  lowered  her  head,  like  one  who  lis¬ 
tens.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  second  shot  was 
fired,  and  mamma  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried, 
‘  Great  God  !  ’  And  then  she  went  out  very  quickly.” 

“  You  have  dreamed  all  that,  Martha,”  said,  Dr.  Seigne¬ 
bos. 

“  But  the  governess  here  interposed.  “  The  young  lady 
did  not  dream  it,”  she  said.  “  I,  also,  heard  the  shots  fired , 
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and  I  had  just  opened  the  door  of  my  room  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  when  I  saw  madame  cross  the  landing  swiftly, 
and  rush  down  stairs.” 

“  Oh !  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  said  the  doctor,  in  the  most 
indifferent  tone  he  could  assume,  “  the  circumstance  is 
very  unimportant.” 

But  the  little  girl  was  bent  upon  finishing  her  story. 
“  When  mamma  left,”  she  continued,  “  I  was  very  fright¬ 
ened,  and  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen.  Soon  1  heard  a  noise  I 
did  not  know, — cracking  and  snapping  of  wood,  and  then 
cries  at  a  distance.  I  got  more  frightened,  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  ran  to  open  the  door.  But  I  nearly  fell  down, 
there  was  such  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  sparks.  Still  I  did 
not  lose  my  head.  I  woke  my  little  sister,  and  tried  to  get 
on  to  the  staircase,  when  Cocoleu  rushed  in  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  took  us  both  out.” 

“  Martha,”  called  a  voice  from  the  house,  “  Martha !  ” 

The  child  stopped  short  at  once.  “  Mamma  is  calling 
me,”  she  said.  And,  dropping  another  little  courtesy,  she 
added, — “  Good-bye,  gentlemen  !  ” 

She  had  disappeared ;  and  Dr.  Seignebos  and  M.  Folgat 
were  still  standing  on  the  same  spot,  looking  at  each  other 
in  utter  distress.  “We  have  nothing  more  to  do  here,” 
said  M.  Folgat. 

“No,  indeed !  Let  us  make  haste  and  get  back ;  for  per¬ 
haps  they  are  waiting  for  me.  You  must  breakfast  with  me.” 

They  went  away  very  much  disheartened,  and  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  their  defeat,  that  they  forgot  to  return  the  salu¬ 
tations  with  which  they  were  greeted  in  the  street, — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  carefully  noticed  by  several  watchful  observers. 

When  the  doctor  reached  home,  he  showed  the  advocate 
into  his  study,  and  asked, — “And  now  what  do  you  think 
of  your  adventure  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  looked  completely  undone.  “  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  it,”  he  murmured. 

“  Is  it  possible  the  countess  could  have  schooled  the 
child  to  say  what  she  told  us  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  And  her  governess  ?  ’* 

“  Still  less.  A  woman  of  that  character  trusts  nobody. 
She  struggles ;  she  triumphs  or  succumbs  alone.” 

“Then  the  child  and  the  governess  have  told  us  the 
truth?” 
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“  I  am  convinced  of  that.” 

“  So  am  I.  Then  she  had  no  share  in  her  husband’s 
murder  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  ” 

M.  Folgat  did  notice  that  his  “  Alas  !  ”  was  received  by 
Dr.  Seignebos  with  an  air  of  triumph.  The  practitioner 
had  taken  off  his  spectacles,  and,  wiping  them  vigorously 
observed,  “  If  the  countess  is  innocent,  Jacques  must  be 
guilty,  you  think?  Jacques  must  have  deceived  us  all 
then  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  shook  his  head.  “I  pray  you,  doctor,  do 
not  press  me  just  now.  Give  me  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  I  am  bewildered  by  all  these  conjectures. 
No,  I  am  sure  M.  de  Boiscoran  has  not  told  a  falsehood. 
The  countess  has  been  his  mistress.  No,  he  has  not  de¬ 
ceived  us ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  crime  he  really  had 
an  interview  with  the  countess.  Did  not  Martha  tell  us 
that  her  mother  had  gone  out?  And  where  could  she 
have  gone,  if  not  to  meet  M.  de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

He  paused  a  moment.  “  Oh,  come,  come  !  ”  said  the 
physician,  “you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.” 

“  Well  it  may  be  possible,  that  after  the  countess  left 
M.  de  Boiscoran,  Fate  stepped  in.  Jacques  has  told  us 
how  the  letters  which  he  was  burning  suddenly  blazed  up, 
with  such  fury  that  he  was  alarmed.  Who  can  tell  whether 
some  burning  fragments  may  not  have  set  a  straw-rick  on 
fire  ?  You  oan  judge  yourself.  On  the  point  of  leaving 
the  place,  M.  de  Boiscoran  sees  this  fire  ignited.  He 
hastens  to  put  it  out.  His  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  The 
(ire  increases  step  by  step  :  it  lights  up  the  whole  front  of 
the  chateau.  At  that  moment  the  Count  de  Claudieuse 
comes  out.  Jacques  thinks  he  has  been  watched  and 
detected ;  he  sees  his  marriage  broken  off,  his  life  ruined, 
his  happiness  destroyed  ;  he  loses  his  head,  aims,  fires,  and 
flies  instantly.  Thus  one  might  explain  his  missing  the 
count  the  first  time,  and  also  the  fact,  that  the  gun  was 
loaded  with  small-shot  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  premeditated  murder.” 

::  Good  God  !  ”  cried  the  doctor. 

“  What,  what  have  I  said  ?  ” 

“  Take  care  never  to  repeat  it !  The  suggestion  you 
make  is  so  fearfully  plausible,  that,  if  it  becomes  known, 
no  one  will  ever  believe  you  when  you  tell  the  real  truth." 
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“  The  truth  ?  Then  you  think  I  am  mistaken  ?  ” 

“  Most  assuredly,”  and  fixing  his  spectacles  on  his  nosei 
Dr.  Seignebos  added,  “  I  never  admitted  that  the  count 
ess  had  fired  at  her  husband.  I  now  see  that  I  was  right. 
She  did  not  perpetrate  the  crime  herself ;  but  she  insti¬ 
gated  it.” 

“  Oh  1  ” 

“  She  would  not  be  the  first  woman  who  has  acted  in 
this  manner.  What  I  imagine  is  that  the  countess  had 
made  up  her  mind  and  arranged  her  plan,  before  meeting 
Jacques.  The  murderer  was  already  at  his  post.  If  she 
had  succeeded  in  winning  Jacques  back,  her  accomplice 
would  have  put  away  his  gun,  and  quietly  gone  to  bed. 
As  she  could  not  induce  Jacques  to  give  up  his  marriage, 
she  made  a  sign,  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  count  was 
shot.” 

The  young  advocate  did  not  seem  fully  convinced.  “  In 
that  case,  there  would  have  been  premeditation,”  he  ob¬ 
jected  ;  “  and  how,  then,  came  the  gun  to  be  loaded  with 
small-shot  ?  ” 

“  The  accomplice  had  not  sense  enough  to  know  better.” 

Seeing  the  doctors  drift,  M.  Folgat  started  up, — “What?  ” 
he  said,  “  always  Cocoleu  ?  ” 

Dr.  Seignebos  tapped  his  forehead  with  his  finger,  and 
replied,  “  When  an  idea  has  once  made  its  way  in  there — 
there  it  remains  fixed.  Yes,  the  countess  had  an  accom¬ 
plice,  and  that  accomplice  was  Cocoleu  ;  and  if  he  has  no 
sense,  you  see  the  wretched  idiot  at  least  carries  his  devo¬ 
tion  and  discretion  very  far.” 

“  If  what  you  say  is  true,  doctor,  we  shall  never  get  the 
key  of  this  affair ;  for  Cocoleu  will  not  confess.” 

“  Don’t  swear  to  that.  There  is  a  way — ”  He  paused, 
being  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  his  servant 
who  announced  that  there  wasagendarme  down  stairs,  with 
a  man  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  at  once. 

“  Show  them  up,”  said  the  doctor.  And,  while  the 
servant  went  to  do  his  bidding,  Dr.  Seignebos  added, 
“And  here  is  the  way.  Now  mind  !  ” 

A  heavy  step  was  heard  shaking  the  stairs  ;  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  a  gendarme  appeared,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  violin,  and  with  the  other  supporting  an 
individual  who  seemed  unable  to  walk  alone. 

“  Goudar !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Folgat,  and  Goudar  it  was. 
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but  in  what  a  state !  His  clothes  were  muddy  and  torn, 
his  face  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  beard  and  lips  ( covered 
with  white  foam. 

“  The  story  is  this,”  said  the  gendarme.  “  This  individ¬ 
ual  was  playing  his  fiddle  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
barracks  and  we  were  looking  out  of  the  window  at  him, 
iWhen  all  of  a  sudden  he  fell  on  to  the  ground,  rolled  about, 
twisted  and  writhed,  uttering  fearful  howls,  and  foaming  like 
a  mad  dog.  We  picked  him  up;  and  I  bring  him  to  you.” 

“  Leave  us  alone  with  him,”  said  the  physician. 

The  gendarme  went  out ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut,  Goudar  cried  with  a  voice  full  of  intense  disgust, — 
“  What  a  profession  !  Just  look  at  me  !  What  a  disgrace 
if  my  wife  should  see  me  in  this  state  !  Phew !  ”  And 
pulling  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  wiped  his  face 
and  drew  from  his  mouth  a  small  piece  of  soap. 

“  But  the  point  is,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that  you  have 
played  the  epileptic  so  well  that  the  gendarmes  have  been 
taken  in.” 

“  A  fine  trick  indeed,  and  very  creditable.” 

“  An  excellent  trick,  since  you  can  now  safely  go  to  the 
hospital.  They  will  put  you  in  the  same  ward  with  Cocoleu, 
and  I  shall  come  and  see  you  every  morning.  You  are 
£ree  to  act  now.” 

“  Never  mind  me,”  said  the  detective,  “  I  have  my  plan.” 
Then  turning  to  M.  Folgat,  he  added,  “I  am  a  prisoner 
now ;  but  I  have  taken  my  precautions.  The  agent  whom 
I  have  sent  to  England  will  report  to  you.  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask  besides.  I  have  written  to  my  wife  to  send  her 
letters  to  you  :  you  can  send  them  to  me  by  the  doctor. 
And  now  I  am  ready  to  become  Cocoleu’s  companion, 
and  to  earn  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes.” 

Having  signed  an  order  of  admission,  Dr.  Seignebos 
recalled  the  gendarme  ;  and,  after  praising  his  compassion, 
asked  him  to  take  “  the  poor  devil  ”  to  the  hospital. 
When  he  was  alone  once  more  with  M.  Folgat,  he  said, — 
“  Now,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  consult.  Shall  we  speak  to 
any  one  of  what  little  Martha  told  us,  or  of  Goudar’s 
plan  ?  I  think  not ;  for  M.  Galpin  Daveline  is  watching 
us  ;  and,  if  a  mere  suspicion  of  what  is  going  on  reaches 
the  prosecution,  all  is  lost.  ■  Let  us  content  ourselves, 
then,  with  reporting  your  interview  with  the  countess  to 
Jacques.  As  for  the  rest,  Silence  t  ” 
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Like  all  very  clever  men,  Dr.Seignebos  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  other  people  as  cunning  as  himself.  M.  Gal- 
pin-Daveline  was,  of  course,  watching  him,  but  by  no  means 
with  the*  attention  which  one  would  have  expected  from  so 
ambitious  a  man.  He  had  naturally  been  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  notification  that  the  case  would  be  tried  in  open 
court.  And  from  that  moment  he  felt  relieved  of  all  anx¬ 
iety.  As  for  remorse  he  had  none.  There  was  nothing 
he  regretted.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  prisoner  had 
once  been  his  friend, — a  friend  of  whom  he  was  proud, 
whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed,  and  whose  favour  he  had 
eagerly  sought  in  his  matrimonial  aspirations.  No.  He 
only  saw  one  thing, — that  he  had  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
affair,  on  which  his  whole  future  depended,  and  that  he 
was  now  going  to  win  triumphantly. 

Of  course  he  was  not  relieved  of  all  responsibility  ;  but 
the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  preparing  the  case  for  trial  was 
no  longer  requisite.  He  need  not  appear  at  the  trial  itself  • 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  trusted  that  he 
should  now  always  escape  the  blame,  which  would  have 
certainly  fallen  on  his  shoulders  if  the  accusation  chamber, 
failing  to  support  the  conclusions  of  his  report,  had  decided 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  case  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  jury.  He  wras  aware  that  many  people  said  he  had 
betrayed  his  friend  ;  that  his  social  relations  were  well-nigh 
broken  off,  and  that  nobody  shook  hands  with  him  heartily 
But  that  gave  him  no  concern.  After  all,  what  was  Sauve-. 
terre  ? — a  miserable  little  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  ! 
He  hoped  he  should  not  remain  there  much  longer,  and 
that  a  brilliant  preferment  would  repay  him  for  his  cour¬ 
age,  and  relieve  him  from  all  foolish  reproaches.  Besides, 
once  in  the  large  city  to  which  he  would  be  promoted,  dis¬ 
tance  would  attenuate  and,  perhaps,  even  efface  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  his  conduct  at  Sauveterre.  All  that 
would  be  remembered,  after  a  time,  would  be  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  those  famous  magistrates,  who,  according  to 
the  stereotyped  phrase,  “  sacrifice  everything  to  the  sacred 
interests  of  justice,  who  set  inflexible  duty  high  above  all 
the  considerations  that  trouble  and  disturb  the  vulgar  mind, 
and  whose  heart  is  like  a  rock,  against  which  all  human 
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passions  are  helplessly  shattered.’’  With  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  eagerness  to 
succeed,  opportunities  would  not  be  wanting  to  push  him¬ 
self  forward,  to  make  himself  known,  to  become  useful, 
indispensable  even.  He  saw  himself  already  on  the  high¬ 
est  steps  of  the  official  ladder — a  judge  at  Bordeaux,  at 
Lyons,  or  even  in  Paris  itself ! 

With  such  rose-coloured  dreams  he  fell  asleep  one  night, 
and  the  next  morning,  as  he  walked  along  the  streets,  his 
bearing — haughtier  and  stiffer  than  ever — his  firmly  closed 
lips,  and  the  cold  and  severe  gleam  in  his  eyes,  told  the 
curious  observers  that  there  must  be  something  new.  “  M. 
de  Boiscoran’s  case  must  be  very  bad  indeed,”  they  said, 
“  or  M.  Galpin  would  not  look  so  proud.” 

He  went  first  to  the  private  residence  of  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor.  The  truth  is,  he  was  still  smarting  under  M.  Daubi- 
geon’s  severe  reproaches,  and  thought  he  would  now  enjoy 
his  revenge.  He  found  the  old  collector,  as  usual,  among 
his  beloved  books,  and  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever.  Ignor¬ 
ing  this  circumstance,  he  handed  him  a  number  of  papers 
to  sign  ;  and  this  business  being  over,  he  carefully  replaced 
the  documents  in  a  large  leather  case  with  his  monogram 
on  the  outside,  remarking,  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
Well,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard  the  decision  of  the 
court  ?  Which  of  us  was  right  ?  ” 

M.  Daubigeon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Of  course  I 
am  nothing  but  an  old  fool,  a  maniac,”  he  said  angrily,  “  I 
give  it  up  ;  and  I  say,  like  Horace’s  man, — 

4  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris 
Atque  etiam  insanum.’  ” 

“You  are  joking.  But  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  listened  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  to  know.” 

“  M.  de  Boiscoran  would  have  been  sent  to  a  jury  all  the 
same.” 

“  May  be.” 

“  Anybody  else  would  have  collected  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt  just  as  well  as  I  have  done.” 

“  That’s  a  question.” 

“  And  if  I  had  backed  out  of  the  affair  I  should  have  in¬ 
jured  my  reputation  very  seriously;  for  they  would  have 
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called  me  one  of  Ohose  timid  magistrates  who  are  frightened 
at  a  trifle.” 

“  That  is  as  good  a  reputation  as  some  others,”  broke  in 
the  public  prosecutor.  He  had  vowed  he  would  answer 
only  in  monosyllables  ;  but  his  anger  made  him  forget  his 
resolution,  and  he  added  in  a  severe  tone, — “  Another  man 
would  not  have  been  exclusively  bent  upon  proving  that 
M.  de  Boiscoran  was  guilty.” 

“  I  certainly  have  proved  it.” 

“  Another  man  would  have  tried  to  solve  the  mystery.” 

“  But  I  have  solved  it,  I  imagine.” 

M.  Daubigeon  bowed  ironically.  “  I  congratulate  you,” 
he  said.  ‘  It  must  be  delightful  to  know  the  secret  of  all 
things,  ‘  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caus as l  Only  re¬ 
member  you  may  be  mistaken.  You  are  an  excellent  hand 
at  such  investigations ;  but  I  am  an  older  man  than  you  in 
the  profession.  The  more  I  think  of  this  case,  the  less  I 
understand  it.  If  you  know  everything  so  perfectly  well,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  could  have  been  the  motive 
for  the  crime,  for,  after  all,  we  do  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
our  head  without  some  very  powerful  tangible  reason. 
What  was  Jacques’s  reason  ?  You  will  tell  me  he  hated  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse.  But  is  that  an  answer  ?  Come,  dive 
for  a  moment  into  your  own  conscience, — But  stop  !  No 
one  likes  to  do  that.  ‘  Nemo  in  se  tentat  descender e.'  ” 

M.  Galpin  was  beginning  to  regret  that  he  had  ever 
come.  He  had  hoped  to  find  M.  Daubigeon  quite  penitent, 
and  here  he  was  worse  than  ever. 

“  The  accusation  chamber  has  had  no  such  scruples,”  he 
said  dryly. 

“  No  ;  but  the  jury  may  feel  some.  They  are,  occasion 
ally,  men  of  sense.” 

“  The  jury  will  condemn  M.  de  Boiscoran  without  hesi¬ 
tation.” 

“  I  would  not  swear  to  that.” 

“  You  would  if  you  knew  who  will  plead  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

“  Who  ?  ” 

“  The  advocate  general,  M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere 
himself.” 

“  Oh,  oh  !  ” 

“  You  will  not  deny  that  he  is  a  first-class  man  ?  ” 

The  investigating  magistrate  was  evidently  growing 
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angry;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Daubigeon  seemed 
to  have  regained  his  calmness.  “  God  forbid  that  I  should 
deny  M.  de  la  Gransiere’s  eloquence,”  he  said.  “  He  is  a 
powerful  speaker,  and  rarely  misses  his  man.  But  then, 
you  know,  cases  are  like  books :  they  have  their  luck  ot 
ill  luck,  habent  sua  fata.  Jacques  will  be  well  defended.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  M.  Magloire.” 

“  But  M.  Folgat  ?  ” 

“  A  young  man  with  no  weight.  I  should  be  far  more 
afraid  of  M.  Lachaud.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  plan  of  defence  ?  ” 

This  was  evidently  where  the  shoe  pinched ;  but  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  took  care  not  to  let  it  be  seen  as  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  don’t  know  it ;  but  it  does  not  matter.  M.  de 
Boiscoran’s  friends  at  first  thought  of  making  capital  out 
of  Cocoleu ;  but  they  have  given  that  up.  I  am  sure  of 
it  1  The  police-agent  whom  I  have  charged  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  idiot  tells  me  that  Dr.  Seignebos  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  man  any  more.” 

M.  Daubigeon  smiled  sarcastically,  and,  more  with  the 
view  of  teasing  his  visitor  than  because  he  believed  such 
to  be  the  case,  exclaimed,  “  Take  care !  do  not  trust  ap¬ 
pearances.  You  have  to  deal  with  very  clever  people.  I 
have  always  told  you  Cocoleu  is  probably  the  mainspring 
of  the  whole  case.  The  very  fact  that  M.  du  Lopt  de  la 
Gransiere  will  speak  ought  to  make  you  tremble.  If  he 
should  not  succeed,  he  would,  of  course,  blame  you,  and 
never  forgive  you  as  long  as  he  lived.  Now,  you  know  he 
may  fail,  for  ‘There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip.’  And  I  am  disposed  to  think  with  old  Villon, — 

‘  Rien  ne  m’est  seur  que  la  chose  incertainel  ” 

M.  Galpin  saw  very  well  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by 
prolonging  the  discussion,  hence  he  merely  said,  “  Happen 
what  may,  I  am  contented  with  the  approbation  of  my  own 
conscience.”  Having  thus  spoken  he  hastened  to  take 
leave  for  fear  another  answer  should  come  from  M.  Dau¬ 
bigeon.  Leaving  the  room,  he  remarked  to  himself  as  he 
went  downstairs,  “  It  is  losing  time  to  reason  with  an  ole 
fogey  who  sees  in  the  events  of  the  day  only  so  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  making  quotations.” 

But  he  struggled  in  vain  against  his  own  feelings :  he 
had  lost  his  self-confidence.  M.  Daubigeon  had  revealed 
to  him  a  new  danger  he  had  not  foreseen.  And  what  a 
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danger ! — the  resentment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  French  official  bar,  one  of  those  bitter,  bilious  men 
who  never  forgive.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had,  no  doubt, 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  failure,  that  is  to  say,  of  ac¬ 
quittal  ;  but  he  had  not  fully  considered  the  consequences 
of  such  a  check.  Who  would  suffer  for  it  ?  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  first  and  foremost,  for  in  France  the 
prosecuting  counsel  makes  the  accusation  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  considers  himself  insulted  and  humiliated  if  he 
misses  his  man.  Now,  what  would  happen  in  such  a  case  ? 
No  doubt  M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere  would  hold  the  in¬ 
vestigating  magistrate  responsible.  He  would  say, — “  I 
had  to  draw  my  arguments  from  your  part  of  the  work. 
I  did  not  obtain  a  condemnation,  because  your  work  was 
imperfect.  A  man  like  myself  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
such  a  humiliation,  and,  least  of  all,  in  a  case  which  is 
sure  to  create  an  immense  sensation.  You  do  not  under¬ 
stand  your  business.” 

Such  words  would  mean  a  public  disgrace.  Instead  of 
die  hoped-for  promotion,  they  would  bring  him  exile,  to 
Corsica,  or  Algiers.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  shuddered  at 
ihe  idea.  He  saw  himself  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his 
castles  in  the  air.  And  in  dismay  he  once  more  went  over 
all  the  papers  of  the  investigation,  analysing  the  evidence 
he  had  obtained,  like  a  soldier,  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
furbishes  up  his  arms.  However,  he  only  found  one  ob¬ 
jection,  the  same  which  M.  Daubigeon  had  made, — what 
interest  could  Jacques  have  had  in  committing  so  great  a 
crime  ?  “  There,”  he  said,  “  is  evidently  the  weak  part  of 

the  armour ;  and  I  should  do  well  to  point  it  out  to  M.  de 
la  Gransiere.  Jacques’s  counsel  are  capable  of  making 
that  the  turning-point  of  their  plea.” 

And,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  said  to  M.  Daubigeon,  he 
was  very  much  afraid  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
knew  perfectly  well  the  prestige  which  M.  Magloire  derived 
from  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness.  It  was  no  secret 
to  him  that  a  cause  which  M.  Magloire  espoused  was  at 
once  considered  a  good  one  ;  for  people  said  of  him, — 
“  He  may  be  mistaken ;  but  whatever  he  says  he  believes.” 
Hence  he  was  bound  to  have  a  powerful  influence,  not  on 
the  judges  who  came  into  court  with  well-established 
opinions,  but  with  the  jurymen  who  would  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  moment,  and  might  be  carried  off  by  the 
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eloquence  of  a  speech.  It  is  true,  M.  Magloire  did  not 
possess  that  burning  eloquence  which  thrills  a  crowd ;  but 
M.  Folgat  possessed  it,  and  in  an  uncommon  degree.  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  had  made  inquiries ;  and  one  of  his  Paris 
friends  had  written  to  him, — “  Mistrust  Folgat.  He  is  a 
far  more  dangerous  logician  than  Lachaud,  and  possesses 
the  same  skill  in  troubling  the  consciences  of  jurymen,  in 
moving  them,  in  drawing  tears  from  them,  and  forcing 
them  into  an  acquittal.  Mind,  especially,  any  incidents 
that  may  arise  during  the  trial ;  for  he  has  always  some 
kind  of  surprise  in  reserve.” 

“  These  are  my  adversaries,”  thought  M.  Galpin. 
“  What  surprise,  I  wonder,  is  there  in  store  for  me  ?  Have 
they  really  given  up  all  idea  of  using  Cocoleu  ?  ” 

He  had  no  reason  for  mistrusting  his  agent ;  and  yet 
his  apprehensions  became  so  serious,  that  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  look  in  at  the  hospital.  The  lady  superior  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  all  the  signs  of  pro¬ 
found  respect ;  and,  when  he  inquired  after  Cocoleu,  she 
jdded, — “  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  confess  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.” 

“  Come  with  me,  then,”  she  replied,  leading  him  into  the 
garden,  where  Cocoleu  was  seated  on  the  ground,  playing 
with  the  gravel.  He  had  doffed  the  rags  with  which  he 
was  clothed  when  he  was  admitted,  and  wore  the  regular 
hospital  dress,  including  the  long  gray  coat  and  cotton 
cap.  He  did  not  look  any  the  more  intelligent  for  the 
change,  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  less  repulsive. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  asked  M.  Galpin,  “how  do  you  like 
this  ?  ” 

He  raised  his  inane  face,  and  fixed  his  dull  eye  on  the 
lady  superior ;  still  he  made  no  reply. 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  back  to  Valpinson  ?  ”  asked  the 
magistrate  this  time. 

Cocoleu  shuddered,  but  did  not  open  his  lips. 

“  Look  here,”  said  M.  Galpin,  “  answer  me,  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  franc.” 

No;  Cocoleu  would  not  answer.  He  was  at  his  play 
again. 

“  That  is  his  usual  way,”  declared  the  lady  superior. 
“  Since  he  is  here,  no  one  has  ever  got  a  word  out  of  him. 
Promises,  threats,  nothing  has  any  effect.  One  day  I 
thought  I  would  try  an  experiment ;  and,  instead  of  let 
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ting  him  have  his  breakfast,  I  said  to  him,  ‘You  shall 
have  nothing  to  eat  till  you  say,  “  I  am  hungry.”  ’  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  I  had  to  give  him  his  pittance ; 
for  he  would  have  starved  himself  sooner  than  utter  a 
word.”- 

“  What  does  Dr.  Seignebos  think  of  him  ?  ” 

“  The  doctor  does  not  want  to  hear  his  name  mentioned,” 
replied  the  lady  superior.  And,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  she  added, — “  And  that  is  a  clear  proof,  that,  but 
for  the  direct  intervention  of  providence,  the  poor  creature 
would  never  have  denounced  the  crime  he  witnessed.” 
Immediately,  however,  she  turned  to  earthly  things,  and 
asked, — “  But  will  you  not  relieve  us  soon  of  this  poor 
idiot,  who  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  hospital  ?  Why  not 
send  him  back  to  his  village,  where  be  found  his  support  be¬ 
fore  ?  We  have  such  a  number  of  sick  and  poor,  and  such 
very  little  room.” 

“  We  must  wait,  sister,  till  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  trial  is  fin¬ 
ished,”  replied  the  magistrate. 

The  lady  superior  looked  resigned.  “  That  is  what  the 
mayor  told  me,”  she  remarked,  “  and  it  is  very  provoking, 
I  must  say  :  however,  they  have  allowed  me  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  room  which  they  gave  him  at  first,  and  I  have 
sent  him  to  the  insane  ward.” 

At  this  moment  she  was  interrupted  by  the  hospital  porter, 
who,  cap  in  hand,  came  to  announce  that  a  gendarme  had 
just  arrived  with  a  patient  sent  by  Dr.  Seignebos. 

“  Epileptic,  and  somewhat  idiotic,”  said  the  lady  supe¬ 
rior,  reading  the  order  for  admission.  “  As  if  we  wanted 
any  more  !  And  a  stranger  into  the  bargain !  Really, 
Dr.  Seignebos  is  too  yielding.  Why  does  he  not  send  all 
these  people  to  their  own  parish  to  be  taken  care  of  ?  ” 
So  saying,  and,  with  a  very  elastic  step  for  her  age,  she 
went  to  the  hospital  parlour,  followed  by  M.  Galpin  and 
the  janitor.  There  sat  the  new  patient,  looking  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  utter  idiocy.  Giving  him  a  glance,  the  lady  supe¬ 
rior  hastily  ordered  his  removal  to  the  insane  ward,  saying 
that  he  could  keep  Cocoleu  company.  Then  asking  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  to  excuse  her,  she  took  herself  off  to 
attend  to  her  usual  avocations. 

The  investigating  magistrate  felt  somewhat  reassured. 
“  There  is  no  danger  here,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  away.  “And,  if  M.  Folgat  counts  upon  any  inci 
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dent  during  the  trial,  Cocoleu,  at  all  events,  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  it.” 


XXVI. 

At  this  very  same  moment,  Dr.  Seignebos  and  M.  Fol- 
gat,  having  partaken  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  were  shaking 
hands  prior  to  separating,  the  one  having  to  visit  his 
patients,  and  the  other  to  go  to  the  prison.  The  young  ad¬ 
vocate  was  very  perplexed.  He  hung  his  head  as  he  went 
down  the  street ;  and  the  diplomatic  citizens  who  com¬ 
pared  his  dejected  appearance  with  M.  Galpin’s  victorious 
air,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jacques  de  Eoiscoran  was 
irrevocably  lost.  M.  Folgat  was  for  the  time  almost  of 
their  opinion.  He  was  passing  through  one  of  those  at¬ 
tacks  of  discouragement,  to  which  the  most  energetic  men 
succumb  at  times,  when  they  are  bent  upon  pursuing  an 
uncertain  end  which  they  ardently  desire. 

The  declarations  made  by  little  Martha  and  the  govern¬ 
ess  had  literally  overwhelmed  the  young  advocate.  Just 
when  he  thought  he  had  the  end  of  the  thread  in  his  hand, 
the  tangle  had  become  worse  than  ever.  And  so  it  had 
been  from  the  commencement.  At  each  step  he  took,  the 
problem  had  become  more  complicated  than  ever.  At 
each  effort  he  made,  the  darkness,  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
pelled,  had  grown  deeper.  Not  that  he  as  yet  doubted 
Jacques’s  innocence.  No  !  The  suspicion  which  for  a 
moment  had  flashed  through  his  mind  had  passed  away 
instantly.  He  admitted,  with  Dr.  Seignebos,  the  possibility 
that  there  was  an  accomplice,  and  that  it  was  Cocoleu,  in 
all  probability,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  crime.  But  how  could  that  fact  be  made  useful  to 
the  defence  ?  He  saw  no  way.  Of  course  Goudar  was  an 
able  fellow,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
himself  into  the  hospital  was  masterly  in  the  extreme. 
But  however  cunning  he  was,  however  experienced  in  all 
the  tricks  of  his  profession,  how  could  he  ever  hope  to  ex¬ 
tort  confession  from  a  man  who  intrenched  himself  behind 
the  rampart  of  feigned  imbecility  ?  If  he  had  only  had  an 
abundance  of  time  before  him !  But  the  days  were 
counted,  and  he  would  have  to  precipitate  the  finish. 

“  I  feel  like  giving  it  up,”  thought  the  young  lawyer,  who, 
while  following  this  train  of  thought,  had  reached  the 
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prison.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  anxiety, 
and  while  Blangin  went  before  him  through  the  long  pas* 
sages,  rattling  his  keys,  he  endeavoured  to  impart  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  hopeful  confidence  to  his  countenance. 

“At  last  you  come!”  cried  Jacques  The  latter  had 
evidently  suffered  considerable  anxiety  during  the  last  few 
hours.  Feverish  restlessness  had  distorted  his  features, 
and  rendered  his  eyes  bloodshot ;  and  he  shook  all  ovei 
with  nervous  tremour.  Still  he  waited  till  the  jailer  had 
shut  the  door:  and  then  asked  in  an  agitated  voice, — 
“  What  did  she  say?” 

M.  Folgat  gave  him  a  minute  account  of  his  mission, 
quoting  the  countess’s  words  almost  literally. 

“That  is  just  like  her!”  exclaimed  the  prisoner.  “I 
think  I  can  hear  her !  What  a  woman  !  To  defy  me  in 
this  way !  ”  And  in  his  anger  he  clenched  his  fists  so 
closely  that  his  finger-nails  almost  pierced  his  flesh. 

“You  see,”  said  the  young  advocate,  “there  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  get  outside  of  our  circle  of  defence.  Any  new 
effort  would  be  useless.” 

“  No  !  ”  replied  Jacques.  “  No,  I  shall  not  stop  there  !  ” 
And  after  a  few  moments’  reflection, — if  he  can  be  said  to 
jave  been  able  to  reflect,  he  added,  “  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  having  exposed  you  to  such  in¬ 
sults.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  result,  or,  rather,  I 
did  foresee  it.  I  knew  that  was  not  the  way  to  begin  the 
battle.  But  I  was  a  coward,  I  was  afraid,  I  drew  back, 
fool  that  I  was.  As  if  I  had  not  known  that  we  should  at 
any  rate  have  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity !  Well,  I 
am  ready  now,  my  mind  is  made  up  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  go  and  see  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  I 
shall  tell  her—” 

“Oh!” 

“  You  do  not  think  she  will  deny  it  to  my  face  ?  When 
once  I  have  her  under  my  eye,  I  shall  make  her  confess  the 
crime  of  which  I  am  accused.” 

M.  Folgat  had  promised  Dr.  Seignebos  not  to  mention 
what  Martha  and  her  governess  had  said ;  but  he  felt  no 
longer  bound  to  conceal  these  statements.  “  And  if  the 
countess  should  not  be  guilty  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Who,  then,  could  be  guilty  ?  ” 

“  If  she  had  an  accomplice  ?  ” 
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“Well,  she  will  tell  me  who  it  was.  I  will  insist  upon 
it,  I  will  make  her  tell  me.  I  will  not  be  disgraced.  I 
am  innocent,  I  will  not  go  to  the  galleys  !  ” 

To  try  and  make  Jacques  listen  to  reason  would  have 
been  madness  at  that  moment.  “  Have  a  care,”  said  the 
young  lawyer,  however.  “  Our  defence  is  difficult  enough 
already ;  do  not  make  it  still  more  so.” 

“  I  shall  be  careful.” 

“  A  scene  might  ruin  us  irrevocably.” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid  !  ” 

M.  Folgat  said  nothing  more.  He  thought  he  could 
guess  by  what  means  Jacques  would  try  to  get  out  of  pris¬ 
on.  Still  he  did  not  ask  him  for  details.  In  his  position 
it  was  his  duty  to  ignore,  or  at  any  rate  to  seem  to  ignore 
certain  things. 

“  Now,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  prisoner,  “  will  your  render 
me  a  service,  will  you  tell  me  as  accurately  as  possible,  how 
the  house  in  which  the  countess  lives  is  arranged  ?” 

Without  saying  a  word,  M.  Folgat  produced  a  sheet  o' 
paper,  and  drew  on  it  a  plan  of  the  house  as  far  as  he  knev 
it — including  the  garden,  the  entrance-hall,  and  the  sitting- 
room. 

“And  the  count’s  room,”  asked  Jacques,  “where  is 
that?” 

“  On  the  upper  floor.” 

“  You  are  sure  he  cannot  get  up  ?  ” 

“  Dr.  Seignebos  told  me  so.” 

The  prisoner  seemed  delighted.  “  Then  all  is  right,”  he 
said,  “  and  I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  tell  Denise  that  I 
must  see  her  to-day,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  wish  her  to 
come  with  one  of  her  aunts  only.  And,  I  beseech  you, 
make  haste.” 

M.  Folgat  did  hasten ;  and,  twenty  minutes  later,  he 
was  at  M.  de  Chandore’s  house.  Denise  was  in  her  room. 
He  sent  word  to  her  that  he  wished  to  see  her ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  heard  that  Jacques  desired  to  speak  with  her, 
she  determined  to  start  at  once.  Accompanied  by  her 
aunt  Elizabeth,  she  set  out  for  the  prison,  which  she 
reached  quite  out  of  breath  from  having  walked  so  fast. 
Jacques  met  her  in  the  parlour  and  pressing  her  hands 
to  his  Kps,  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  my  darling  !  how  shall  I  ever 
thank  you  for  your  sublime  fidelity  in  my  misfortune  !  If 
I  escape,  my  whole  life  will  not  suffice  to  prove  my  grati 
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tude.”  Then  trying  to  master  his  emotion,  he  turned  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Lavarande  and  added,  “  Will  you  pardon 
me  if  I  beg  you  to  render  me  once  more  the  service  you 
performed  before  ?  It  is  all  important  that  no  one  should 
hear  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  Denise,  I  know  I  am 
watched.” 

Accustomed  to  passive  obedience,  the  good  lady  did  not 
dare  to  raise  the  slighest  objection,  and  she  instantly  left 
the  room  with  the  view  of  keeping  watch  in  the  passage. 
Denise  was  very  much  surprised  ;  but  Jacques  did  not  give 
her  time  to  utter  a  word.  He  said  at  once, — “  You  told 
me  in  this  very  place,  that,  if  J  wished  to  escape,  Blangin 
would  furnish  me  with  the  means.” 

The  girl  drew  back,  and  stammered  with  an  air  of  utter 
bewilderment, — “  You  do  not  want  to  fly?  ” 

“  Never  !  Under  no  circumstances  !  But  you  ought  to 
remember,  that,  while  resisting  all  your  arguments,  I  told 
you,  that  perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  I  might  require  a  few 
hours’  liberty.” 

“  I  remember.” 

“  I  begged  you  to  sound  the  jailer  on  that  point.” 

“I  did  so.  For  money  he  will  always  be  ready  to  do 
your  bidding.” 

Jacques  seemed  to  breath  more  freely.  “Well,  then,” 
he  said  again,  “  the  time  has  come.  To-morrow  I  shall 
have  to  be  away  all  the  evening.  I  should  like  to  leave 
about  nine  ;  and  I  shall  be  back  by  midnight.” 

Denise  stopped  him.  “  Wait,”  she  said  :  “  I  want  to 
call  Blangin’s  wife.” 

The  jailer’s  household  was  like  many  others.  Out  of 
doors  the  husband  was  brutal,  imperious,  and  tyrannical : 
he  talked  loud  and  positively,  and  thus  made  it  appear 
that  he  was  the  master.  The  wife  on  the  contrary  was  hum¬ 
ble,  submissive,  apparently  resigned,  and  always  ready  to 
obey;  but  in  reality  she  ruled  by  intelligence  far  more 
surely  than  he  ruled  by  force.  When  the  husband  prom¬ 
ised  anything,  his  wife’s  consent  had  still  to  be  obtained ; 
but,  when  the  wife  made  any  arrangement,  the  husband  was 
bound  through  her.  Denise  was  aware  of  this,  and  knew 
very  well  that  first  of  all  she  must  win  over  the  wife.  Mad¬ 
ame  Blangin  on  entering  the  parlour  was  full  of  hypocriti¬ 
cal  assurances  of  good-will.  She  vowed  that  she  was 
heart  and  soul  at  her  dear  mistress’s  command,  and  re 
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called  with  delight  the  happy  days  when  she  was  in  M.  de 
Chandore’s  service, — days  she  was  always  regretting. 

“  I  know  you  are  attached  to  me,”  interrupted  Denise. 
“  But  listen  1  ”  And  then  she  promptly  explained  what 
she  wanted;  while  Jacques,  standing  a  little  aside  in  the 
shade,  watched  the  impression  on  the  woman’s  face. 
Gradually  she  raised  her  head ;  and,  when  Denise  had  fin¬ 
ished,  she  remarked  in  a  very  different  tone, — “  I  under¬ 
stand  perfectly,  and,  if  I  were  the  master,  I  should  say, 
‘  All  right !  ’  But  Blangin  is  master  of  the  jail.  Well, 
he  is  not  a  bad  fellow  ;  but  he  insists  upon  doing  his  duty. 
We  have  nothing  but  our  place  to  live  upon.” 

“  Have  I  not  paid  you  as  much  as  your  place  is  worth  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  you  don’t  mind  paying.” 

“  You  promised  me  'to  speak  to  your  husband  about  this 
matter.” 

“  I  have  done  so  :  but — ” 

“  I  would  give  as  much  as  I  did  before.” 

“  In  gold  ?  ” 

“  Well  be  it  so,  in  gold.” 

A  flash  of  covetousness  peered  forth  from  under  the 
woman’s  thick  brows,  still  she  retained  all  her  self-posses¬ 
sion  as  she  rejoined,  “  In  that  case,  my  man  will  probably 
consent.  I  will  go  and  put  him  right,  and  then  you  can 
talk  to  him.’’ 

She  went  out  hastily,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  disap¬ 
peared,  Jacques  asked  Denise  how  much  she  had  paid  the 
Blangins  so  far.  Learning  that  she  had  expended  as  much 
as  seventeen  thousand  francs,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
stigmatising  the  jailer’s  conduct  as  downright  robbery. 
But  Denise  interrupted  him  with  the  remark  that  money  did 
not  matter  so  long  as  he  were  only  free.  Just  then  Blan- 
gin’s  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the  passage  ;  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  he  entered,  cap  in  hand  and  look¬ 
ing  obsequious  and  restless.  “  My  wife  has  told  me  every 
thing,”  he  said,  “  and  I  consent.  Only  we  must  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  This  is  no  trifle  you  are  asking  for.” 

“  Let  us  not  exaggerate  the  matter,”  interrupted  Jacques. 
“  I  do  not  mean  to  escape  :  I  only  want  to  leave  for  a 
time.  I  will  come  back,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.” 

“  Upon  my  life  that  is  not  what  troubles  me.  If  the 
question  were  only  to  let  you  run  off  altogether,  I  should 
open  the  doors  wide,  and  say,  ‘  Good  by  1’  A  prisoner 
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who  runs  away — that  happens  every  day;  but  a  prisoner 
who  leaves  for  a  few  hours,  and  comes  back  again —  ■  Sup¬ 
pose  anybody  were  to  see  you  in  the  town  ?  Or  if  any  one 
came  and  rvanted  to  see  you  while  you  were  gone  ?  Or  if 
they  saw  you  come  back  again  ?  What  could  I  say  ? 
I  am  quite  ready  to  be  turned  of  for  negligence.  I  have 
been  paid  for  that.  But  to  be  tried  as  an  accomplice,  and 
to  be  put  into  jail  myself.  Stay!  That  is  not  what  I 
mean  to  do.” 

This  was  evidently  but  a  preface.  “Oh!  why  lose  so 
many  words  !  ”  asked  Denise.  “  Explain  yourself  clearly.” 

“  Well,  M.  de  Boiscoran  cannot  leave  by  the  gate.  At 
tattoo  at  eight  o’clock,  the  soldiers  on  guard  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  go  inside  the  prison,  and  until  reveille  in 
the  morning,  or,  in  other  words,  till  five  o’clock,  I  can 
neither  open  nor  shut  the  gates  without  calling  the  sergeant 
in  command  of  the  post.” 

Did  he  want  to  extort  more  money  ?  Did  he  make  the 
difficulties  out  greater  than  they  really  were  ?  Jacques  die 
not  know.  Still  he  remarked,  “  After  all,  if  you  consent, 
there  must  be  a  way.” 

The  jailer  could  dissemble  no  longer.  “  If  the  thing  is 
to  be  done,”  he  replied,  “  you  must  get  out  as  if  you  were 
escaping  in  good  earnest.  To  my  knowledge,  the  wall 
between  the  two  towers  is  in  one  place  not  over  two  feet 
thick ;  and  on  the  other  side,  where  there  are  nothing  but 
bare  grounds  and  the  old  ramparts,  a  sentinel  is  never 
put.  I  will  get  you  a  crowbar  and  a  pickaxe,  and  you  can 
make  a  hole  in  the  wall.” 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  And  next  day,”  he 
said,  “  when  I  come  back,  how  will  you  explain  that  hole  ?  ” 

Blangin  smiled.  “  You  may  be  sure,”  he  replied,  “  I 
shan’t  say  the  rats  did  it.  I  have  thought  of  that  too. 
Another  prisoner  will  run  off  with  you,  and  he  won’t  come 
back.” 

“What  prisoner  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Frumence,  to  be  sure.  He  will  be  delighted  to 
get  away,  and  he  will  help  you  in  making  the  hole  in  the 
wall.  You  must  make  your  bargain  with  him,  but,  of 
course,  without  letting  him  know  that  I  am  in  the  secret. 
In  this  way  happen  what  may,  I  shall  not  be  in  danger.” 

The  plan  was  really  a  good  one  ;  only  Blangin  ought  not 
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to  have  claimed  the  honour  of  inventing  it  5  for  the  idea 
came  from  his  wife. 

“Well,”  replied  Jacques,  “that  is  settled.  Get  me  the 
pickaxe  and  the  crowbar,  show  me  the  place  where  we 
must  make  the  hole,  and  I  will  take  charge  of  Frumence. 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  the  money.” 

He  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  jailer,  when  De¬ 
nise  held  him  back :  raising  her  beautiful  eyes,  she  said  in 
a  trembling  voice, — “You  see,  Jacques,  I  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  dare  everything  in  order  to  procure  you  a  few 
hours’  liberty.  May  I  not  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  ?  ”  And,  as  he  made  no  reply,  she  repeated, — “  Where 
are  you  going  ?  ” 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  prisoner’s  face.  “  I  beseech  you, 
Denise,”  he  replied,  “  do  not  insist  upon  my  telling  you. 
Permit  me  to  keep  this  secret,  the  only  one  I  have  ever 
kept  from  you.” 

Two  tears  trembled  for  a  moment  in  the  girl’s  long  lash¬ 
es,  and  then  silently  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  you,”  she  stammered,  “  I  understand  but  too  well. 
Although  I  know  so  little  of  life,  I  had  a  presentiment,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  that  they  were  hiding  something  from  me. 
Now  I  cannot  doubt  any  longer.  You  mean  to  go  and  see 
some  woman  to-morrow — ” 

“Denise,”  Jacques  said  with  folded  hands, — “Denise, 
I  beseech  you  !  ” 

She  would  not  hear  him.  Gently  shaking  her  head,  she 
went  on, — “  A  woman  whom  you  have  loved,  or  whom  you 
love  still,  at  whose  feet  you  have  probably  murmured  the 
same  words  that  you  whispered  at  mine.  How  could  you 
think  of  her  in  the  midst  of  all  these  anxieties  ?  She  can¬ 
not  love  you,  I  am  sure.  Why  did  she  not  come  to  you 
when  she  found  that  you  were  in  prison,  falsely  accused  of 
an  abominable  crime  ?  ” 

Jacques  could  bear  it  no  longer.  “Great  God!”  he 
cried,  “I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  than  allow  such  a  suspicion  to  remain  in  your  heart ! 
Listen,  and  forgive  me.” 

But  she  stopped  him,  placing  her  hand  before  his  lips. 
“  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  anything,”  she  answered, — 
“  Nothing  at  all.  I  believe  in  you.  Only  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  everything  to  me, — hope,  life,  happi¬ 
ness.  Even  if  you  should  have  deceived  me,  I  know  but 
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too  well — poor  me! — that  I  could  not  cease  loving  you; 
but  I  should  not  have  long  to  suffer.” 

Jacques  was  overcome  with  grief.  “Denise,  Denise, 
my  darling,”  he  pleaded,  “  let  me  confess  to  you  who  this 
woman  is,  and  why  I  must  see  her.” 

“  No,”  she  interrupted,  “  no !  Do  what  your  conscience 
bids  you  to  do.  I  believe  in  you.”  And  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  let  him  kiss  her  forehead,  as  usual,  she  hurried 
away  with  her  aunt,  so  swiftly,  that,  when  he  rushed  after 
her,  he  only  saw,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  at  the  end  of  the 
long  passage. 

Never  until  this  moment  had  Jacques  really  found  him¬ 
self  ready  to  hate  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  with  that 
blind  and  furious  hatred  which  dreams  of  nothing  but 
vengeance.  Many  a  time,  no  doubt,  he  had  cursed  her  in 
the  solitude  of  his  prison;  but  even  when  he  was  most 
furious  against  her,  a  feeling  of  pity  had  risen  in  his  heart 
for  one  whom  he  had  once  loved  so  dearly ;  for  he  did  not 
disguise  it  to  himself,  he  had  once  loved  her  to  distraction. 
And  even  in  prison  he  had  trembled  as  he  thought  of 
some  of  his  first  meetings  with  her;  as  in  his  mind’s  eye 
he  had  conjured  up  a  vision  of  her  features,  or  in  fancy 
heard  her  silvery  voice,  or  inhaled  her  favourite  perfume. 
True  enough  she  had  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  losing 
his  position,  his  future,  his  honour,  his  life  even  :  and  still 
he  had  felt  inclined  to  forgive  her.  But  now  she  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  betrothed,  with  the  loss  of 
the  pure  chaste  love  which  glowed  in  Denise’s  heart,  and 
this  he  could  not  endure.  “  I  will  spare  her  no  longer,”  he 
cried,  mad  with  wrath.  “  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  !  ”  He 
was  more  than  ever  determined  to  risk  the  adventure  on 
the  next  day,  feeling  certain  that  his  courage  would  not 
fail  him  now. 

It  so  happened  that  night — perhaps  by  the  jailer’s  skil¬ 
ful  management— that  Frumence  was  ordered  to  take  the 
prisoner  back  to  his  cell,  and  “curl  him  up.”  Jacques 
called  him  in,  and  plainly  told  him  what  he  wanted  him  to 
do.  Upon  Blangin’s  assurance,  he  expected  that  the 
vagabond  would  jump  at  the  mere  idea  of  escaping  from 
jail.  But  by  no  means.  Frumence’s  smiling  features 
grew  dark ;  and,  scratching  himself  behind  the  ear,  he  re¬ 
plied, — “  You  see— excuse  me,  I  don’t  want  to  run  away 
at  all.” 
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Jacques  was  amazed.  If  Frumence  refused  his  assist¬ 
ance,  he  could  not  go  out,  or,  at  least,  he  would  have  to 
wait.  “  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Certainly  I  am,  sir.  You  see  I  am  not  so  badly  off 
here.  I  have  a  good  bed,  I  have  two  meals  a  day,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  now  and  then,  from  one  man  or  an¬ 
other,  I  pick  up  a  few  coppers  to  buy  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
or  a  glass  of  wine.” 

“  But  your  liberty  ?  ” 

“  Well  I  shall  get  that  too.  I  have  committed  no  crime. 
I  may  have  got  over  a  wall  into  an  orchard ;  but  people 
are  not  hanged  for  that.  I  have  consulted  M.  Magloire, 
a.id  he  told  me  precisely  how  I  stand.  They  will  try  me 
in  a  police-court,  and  they  will  give  me  three  or  four 
months.  Well,  that  is  not  so  bad.  But,  if  I  run  away, 
they  will  put  the  gendarmes  on  my  track  ;  they  will  bring 
me  back  here  ;  and  then  I  know  how  they  will  treat  me. 
Besides,  to  break  out  of  jail  is  a  grave  offence  !  ” 

Jacques  was  greatly  perplexed  as  to  how  he  could  over¬ 
come  such  wise  conclusions  and  excellent  reasons.  “  Why 
should  the  gendarmes  take  you  again  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Because  they  are  gendarmes,  sir.  And  then,  that  is 
not  all.  If  it  were  spring,  I  should  say  at  once,  ‘  I  am 
your  man.’  But  we  are  in  autumn  now  ;  we  are  going  to 
have  bad  weather,  and  work  will  be  scarce.”  Although  an 
incurable  idler,  Frumence  had  always  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  work. 

“  So  you  wpn’t  help  them  in  the  vintage  ?  ”  asked 
Jacques. 

The  vagabond  looked  somewhat  glum.  “  To  be  sure, 
the  vintage  must  have  commenced,”  he  said.  “  But  then,” 
added  he  more  cheerfully,  “  it  only  lasts  a  fortnight,  and 
then  comes  winter.  And  winter  is  no  man’s  friend  :  it’s 
my  enemy.  I  have  been  without  a  place  to  lie  down  when 
it  has  been  freezing  hard  enough  to  split  stones,  and  when 
the  snow  was  a  foot  deep.  Now  here  one  has  a  stove  and 
warm  clothes.” 

“  Yes ;  but  there  are  no  merry  evenings  here,  Fru¬ 
mence,  eh  ?  None  of  those  merry  evenings,  when  the  hot 
wine  goes  round,  and  you  tell  the  girls  all  sorts  of  stories, 
by  the  light  of  the  blazing  logs  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  I  know.  I’d  enjoy  those  evenings.  But  where 
should  I  go,  not  having  so  much  as  a  sou  ?  ” 
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That  was  exactly  where  Jacques  wanted  to  lead  him 
“  I  have  money,”  he  said. 

“  I  know  you  have.” 

“  You  do  not  think  I  would  let  you  go  off  with  empty 
pockets  ?  I  would  give  you  anything  you  may  ask.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  cried  the  vagrant.  And  looking  at  Jacques 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  hope,  surprise,  and  delight, 
he  added, — “  You  see  I  should  want  a  good  deal.  Winter 
is  long.  I  should  want — let  me  see,  I  should  want  fifty 
napoleons !  ” 

“  You  shall  have  them,”  said  Jacques. 

Frumence’s  eyes  began  to  dance.  He  probably  had  a 
vision  of  those  irresistible  taverns  at  Rochefort,  where  he 
had  led  such  a  merry  life.  But  he  could  not  believe  such 
happiness  to  be  real.  “You  are  not  making  fun  of  me  ?  ” 
he  asked  timidly. 

“  Do  you  want  the  whole  sum  at  once  )  ”  replied  Jacques. 
“  Wait.”  And  from  the  drawer  in  his  table  he  drew  a 
thousand-franc  note.  At  the  sight  of  it,  the  vagrant  drew 
back  the  hand  which  he  had  promptly  stretched  out  to 
take  the  money. 

“  Oh,  that  kind  ?  ”  said  he,  “  No  !  I  know  what  that  pa¬ 
per  is  worth  :  I  have  had  some  of  them  myself.  But  what 
could  I  do  with  one  of  them  now  ?  To  me  it  would  not 
be  worth  more  than  a  blade  of  straw ;  for,  at  the  first 
place  where  I  tried  to  get  it  changed,  they  would  arrest 
me.” 

“  That  is  easily  remedied.  By  to-morrow  I  can  obtain 
gold,  or  small  notes,  so  you  can  have  your  choice.” 

This  time  Frumence  clapped  his  hands  with  joy.  “  Give 
me  some  of  one  kind,  and  some  of  the  other,”  he  said, 
“  and  I’m  your  man  !  Hurrah  for  liberty  !  Where  is  the 
wall  that  we  are  to  go  through  ?  ” 

“  I  will  show  you  to-morrow  ;  and  till  then,  Frumence, 
silence.” 

It  was  only  the  next  day  that  Blangin  showed  Jacques 
the  place  where  the  wall  was  least  thick.  It  was  in  a  kind 
of  cellar,  where  nobody  ever  came,  and  where  cast-off  tools 
were  stored  away.  “  In  order  that  you  may  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted,”  said  the  jailer,  I  will  ask  two  of  my  comrades  to 
dine  with  me,  and  I  shall  invite  the  sergeant  on  duty. 
They  will  enjoy  themselves,  and  never  think  of  the  pris¬ 
oners.  My  wife  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout ;  and,  if  any  of 
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the  rounds  should  come  this  way,  she’ll  warn  you,  and 
quick  as  lightening,  you’ll  be  back  in  your  room.” 

All  was  settled  ;  and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  Jacques 
and  Frumence,  taking  a  candle  with  them,  slipped  into  the 
cellar,  and  went  to  work.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  get  through 
the  old  wall,  and  Jacques  would  never  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  it  alone.  The  thickness  was  even  less  than 
what  Blangin  had  stated  it  to  be  ;  but  the  hardness  was 
far  beyond  expectation.  Our  forefathers  were  good  ma¬ 
sons,  and  in  course  of  time  the  cement  had  become  one 
with  the  stone,  acquiring  the  same  soldity.  It  was  as  if 
they  had  attacked  a  block  of  granite.  Fortunately  the 
vagrant  had  a  strong  arm  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  precautions 
which  they  had  to  take  to  prevent  being  heard,  he  had,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  made  a  hole  through  which  a  man  could 
pass.  He  put  his  head  in :  and,  after  a  moment’s  exam¬ 
ination,  exclaimed,  “  It’s  all  right  !  The  night  is  dark,  and 
the  place  is  deserted.  Upon  my  word,  I’ll  risk  it !  ” 

So  saying  he  went  through  ;  Jacques  followed  :  and  in¬ 
stinctively  they  hastened  towards  a  dark  place  shaded  by 
several  trees.  Once  there,  Jacques  handed  Frumence  a 
package  of  five-franc  notes.  “  Add  this  to  the  napoleons  I 
nave  already  given  you,”  he  said.  “  And  thank  you  be¬ 
sides  :  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  if  I  get  out  of  my  trouble, 
I  won’t  forget  you.  Now  let  us  part.  Make  haste,  be 
careful  not  to  be  discovered,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  ” 

After  these  words  he  went  off  rapidly.  Frumence,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  march  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon.  “  This  is  a  curious  story  about  this 
poor  gentleman,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  Where  on  earth 
can  he  be  going  ?  ”  And,  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
prudence,  he  followed  Jacques. 


XXVII. 

M.  de  Boiscoran  knew  with  what  horror  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  population  of  Sauveterre,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  being  recognised,  and  perhaps  arrested,  he  did  not 
take  the  most  direct  route  from  the  prison  to  the  Rue 
Mautrec,  nor  did  he  choose  the  more  frequented  streets. 
He  went  a  long  way  round,  and  well-nigh  lost  himself  ir. 
the  dark  winding  lanes  of  the  old  town.  He  walked  along 
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in  feverish  haste,  turning  aside  from  the  rare  passers-by, 
pulling  his  felt  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and,  for  still  great¬ 
er  safety,  holding  his  handkerchief  over  his  face.  It  was 
nearly  half-past  nine  when  he  at  last  reached  the  house  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  The 
gate  was  closed.  This  circumstance  did  not  affect  him, 
however,  for  he  had  his  plan,  and  boldly  rang  the  bell.  A 
maid,  who  did  not  know  him,  came  to  open. 

“  Is  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  indoors  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  countess  does  not  see  anybody,”  replied  the  girl. 
“  She  is  sitting  up  with  the  count,  who  is  very  ill  to-night.” 

“  But  I  must  see  her.” 

“  Impossible.” 

“Tell  her  that  a  gentleman  who  has  been  sent  by  M. 
Galpin-Daveline  desires  to  see  her  for  a  moment.  It  is 
about  the  Boiscoran  affair.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?  ”  said  the  servant 
“  Come  in.”  And  forgetting,  in  her  hurry,  to  close  the 
gate  again,  she  walked  in  front  of  J acques  through  the  gar¬ 
den,  showed  him  into  the  vestibule,  and  then  opened  the 
door  of  the  sitting  room,  where  she  asked  him  to  wait, 
while  she  fetched  Madame  de  Claudieuse.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  she  lit  one  of  the  candles  on  the  mantelpiece. 
So  far,  everything  had  gone  well  for  Jacques,  and  even 
better  than  he  could  have  expected.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  but  to  prevent  the  countess  from  es¬ 
caping  should  she  try  to  do  so  when  she  recognised  him. 
Fortunately  the  door  opened  into  the  room :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  standing  so  that  he  should  be  behind  it  when  the 
countess  entered,  Jacques  anxiously  awaited  her  approach. 

For  twenty-four  hours  he  had  prepared  himself  for  this 
interview,  and  arranged  in  his  head  the  very  words  he 
would  use.  But  now,  at  the  last  moment,  all  his  ideas  flew 
away,  like  dry  leaves  before  the  flash  of  a  tempest.  His 
heart  beat  with  such  violence,  that  he  fancied  it  filled  the 
whole  room  with  the  noise.  He  imagined  he  was  cool, 
but  in  fact  he  only  possessed  that  lucidity  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  sense  to  certain  mad  actions.  He  was 
growing  surprised  at  being  kept  waiting  so  long,  when,  at 
last,  a  light  footfall,  and  the  rustling  of  a  dress,  warned  him 
that  the  countess  was  coming.  She  entered,  dressed  in  a 
long,  dark  robe,  and  took  a  few  steps  forward  into  the  room, 
astonished  at  not  seeing  the  person  who  was  waiting  foi 
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her.  It  was  exactly  as  Jacques  had  foreseen.  With  a  vk> 
lent  push  he  closed  the  door ;  and  standing  in  front  of  it, 
exclaimed,  “  At  last  we  meet !  ” 

Madame  de  Claudieuse  turned  round  at  the  noise.  One 
swift  glance  and  she  had  recognised  him.  “Jacques!” 
she  shrieked,  and  then,  as  terrified  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost,  she  looked  around  her,  eager  to  discover  some  means 
of  flight.  One  of  the  tall  windows  of  the  room  reaching  to 
the  ground  was  half  open,  and  she  rushed  towards  it ;  but 
Jacques  anticipated  her.  “  Do  not  attempt  to  escape  ;  ”  he 
said,  “  for  I  swear  I  should  pursue  you  even  into  your  hus¬ 
band’s  room,  to  the  very  foot  of  his  bed.” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  comprehend.  “  You,” 
she  stammered, — “  you  here !  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  I  am  here.  You  are  astonished, 
are  you  ?  You  said  to  yourself,  ‘  He  is  in  prison,  well  kept 
under  lock  and  key  :  I  can  sleep  in  peace.  No  evidence 
can  be  found.  He  will  not  speak.  I  have  committed  the 
crime,  and  he  will  be  punished  for  it.  I  am  guilty ;  but  I 
shall  escape.  He  is  innocent,  and  he  is  lost.’  You  thought 
it  was  all  settled  ?  Well,  no,  it  is  not.  I  am  here  !  ” 

An  expression  of  unspeakable  horror  contracted  the 
countess’s  beautiful  features.  “  This  is  montrous  1  ”  she 
said. 

“  Monstrous,  indeed !  ” 

“  Murderer !  Incendiary !  ” 

,  He  burst  out  laughing,  a  strident,  convulsive,  terrible 
laugh.  “  And  you,”  he  said,  “ you  call  me  thus  ?  ” 

By  one  great  effort  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  recovered 
her  energy.  “  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  yes,  I  do  !  You  can¬ 
not  deny  your  crime  to  me.  I  know,  I  know  the  motives 
which  the  judges  do  not  even  guess.  You  thought  I  would 
carry  out  my  threats,  and  you  were  frightened.  When  I 
left  you  in  such  haste,  you  said  to  yourself,  ‘  It  is  all  over  . 
she  will  tell  her  husband.’  And  then  you  kindled  that  fire 
in  order  to  draw  my  husband  out  of  the  house,  you  incen¬ 
diary  !  And  then  you  fired  at  him,  you  murderer !  ” 

He  was  still  laughing.  “  And  that  is  your  plan  ?  ”  he 
broke  in.  “  Who  do  you  think  will  believe  such  an  absurd 
story  ?  Our  letters  were  burnt ;  and,  if  you  deny  having 
been  my  mistress,  I  can  just  as  well  deny  having  been  your 
lover.  And,  besides  would  the  exposure  do  me  any  harm  ? 
You  know  very  well  it  would  not.  You  are  perfectly  aware; 
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that,  as  society  is  constituted,  the  same  thing  which  dis* 
graces  a  woman  rather  raises  a  man  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  And  as  to  my  being  afraid  of  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse,  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  afraid  of  nobody. 
At  the  time  when  we  were  concealing  our  love  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  yes,  at  that  time,  I  might  have  been 
afraid  of  your  husband ;  for  he  might  have  surprised  us 
there,  the  code  in  one  hand,  a  revolver  in  the  other,  and 
have  availed  himself  of  that  stupid  and  savage  law  which 
makes  the  husband  the  judge  of  his  own  case,  and  the  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  sentence  which  he  himself  pronounces.  But 
setting  aside  such  a  case, — the  case  of  being  taken  in  the 
act — which  allows  a  man  to  kill  another  man  like  a  dog, 
what  did  I  care  for  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  ?  What  did  I 
care  for  your  threats  or  for  his  hatred  ?  ”  Jacques  uttered 
these  words  with  perfect  calmness,  but  in  a  cold,  cutting 
tone,  as  sharp  as  a  sword. 

The  countess  tottered,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
she  stammered,  “  Who  could  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  Is  it 
possible  !  ”  Then  suddenly  raising  her  head,  she  added 
more  calmly :  “  But  I  am  losing  my  senses.  If  you  are  in¬ 
nocent,  who,  then,  could  be  guilty  ?  ” 

Jacques  seized  her  hands  almost  madly,  and  pressing 
them  painfully,  and  bending  over  her  so  closely  that  she 
felt  his  hot  breath  like  a  flame  touching  her  face,  he  hissed 
into  her  ear,  “You,  wretched  creature,  you  !  ”  Then  push¬ 
ing  her  from  him  with  such  violence  that  she  fell  into  a 
chair,  he  continued,  “  You,  who  wanted  to  be  a  widow  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  breaking  the  chains  in  wrhich 
you  held  me.  At  our  last  meeting,  when  I  thought  you 
were  crushed  by  grief,  and  felt  overcome  by  your  hypo¬ 
critical  tears,  I  was  weak  enough,  I  was  stupid  enough,  to 
say  that  I  only  married  Denise  because  you  were  not  free. 
Then  you  cried,  ‘  O  God,  how  happy  I  am ;  that  idea  never 
occurred  to  me  before  !  ’  What  idea  was  that,  Genevieve  ? 
Come,  answer  me  and  confess  that  it  occurred  to  you  too 
soon  after  all,  since  you  have  carried  into  execution !  ”  He 
paused  for  a  second  and  then  repeated  with  crushing  irony 
the  words  just  uttered  by  the  countess.  “  If  you  are  inno¬ 
cent,  who,  then,  could  be  guilty  ?  ” 

Quite  beside  herself,  she  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  cast¬ 
ing  at  Jacques  one  of  those  glances  which  penetrate  through 
our  eyes  into  our  very  heart,  she  asked,  “  Is  it  really  possi* 
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ble  that  you  did  not  commit  this  abominable  crime  ?  ” 
Seeing  that  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  she  added,  almost 
panting,  “  But  then,  is  it  true,  can  it  really  be  true,  that  you 
think  I  committed  it  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  only  ordered  it  to  be  committed.” 

With  a  wild  gesture  she  raised  her  arms  to  heaven  :  “  O 
God,  O  God  !  ”  she  cried  in  a  heart-rending  voice.  “  He 
believes  it !  he  really  believes  it !  ” 

There  followed  a  great  silence,  a  dismal,  formidable  si¬ 
lence,  such  as  in  nature  follows  the  crash  of  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  Standing  face  to  face,  Jacques  and  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  looked  at  each  other,  feeling  that  the  fatal  hour 
in  their  lives  had  come  at  last.  Each  had  the  same  grow¬ 
ing,  sure  conviction.  There  was  no  need  of  explanations. 
They  had  been  misled  by  appearances :  they  acknowledged 
t  ;  they  were  certain  of  it.  And  this  discovery  was  so 
earful,  so  overwhelming,  that  neither  thought  who  the 
really  guilty  one  might  be. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ”  asked  the  countess. 

“  The  truth  must  be  told,”  replied  Jacques. 

“  What  truth  ?  ” 

“  That  I  was  your  lover ;  that  I  went  to  VAlpinson  by 
appointment  with  you ;  that  the  cartridge-case  which  was 
found  there  was  used  by  me  to  get  a  light ;  that  my  black¬ 
ened  hands  were  soiled  by  the  half-burnt  fragments  of  our 
letters,  which  I  had  tried  to  scatter.” 

"  Never  !  ”  cried  the  countess. 

Jacques’s  face  turned  crimson,  as  he  said  w»th  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  merciless  severity,  “  It  shall  be  told !  I  will  have 
it  so,  and  it  must  be  done  1  ” 

“  Never  !  ”  the  countess  cried  again,  “  never  1  ”  And 
with  convulsive  haste  she  added,  “  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  truth  cannot  possibly  be  told  ?  They  would  never  be¬ 
lieve  in  our  innocence.  They  would  only  look  upoJ*  us 
as  accomplices.” 

“  Never  mind.  I  am  not  willing  to  die.” 

“  Say  that  you  will  not  die  alone.” 

“  Be  it  so.” 

“  To  confess  everything  would  never  save  you  but 
would  most  assuredly  ruin  me.  Is  that  what  you  wnnt  ? 
Would  your  fate  appear  less  cruel  to  you,  if  there  were  two 
victims  instead  of  one  ?  ” 

He  stopped  her  with  a  threatening  gesture.  “  Are 
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you  always  the  same  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  I  am  sinking,  I  am 
drowning ;  and  she  calculates,  she  bargains  !  And  she 
said  she  loved  me  !  ” 

“Jacques!”  interrupted  the  countess.  And  drawing 
close  to  him  she  said,  “Ah  !  I  calculate,  I  bargaia.  Well, 
listen.  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  did  value  my  reputation  as  an 
honest  woman  more  highly,  a  thousand  times  more,  than 
my  life  ;  but,  above  my  life  and  my  reputation,  I  valued 
you.  You  are  drowning,  you  say.  Well,  then,  let  us  fly. 
One  word  from  you,  and  I  leave  all, — honour,  country, 
family,  husband,  children.  Say  one  word,  and  I  follow 
you  without  turning  my  head,  without  a  regret,  without  a 
pang  of  remorse.” 

She  was  shivering  from  head  to  foot ;  her  bosom  ros^ 
and  fell ;  her  eyes  shone  with  unbearable  brilliancy.  Ow^ 
ing  to  the  violence  of  her  action,  her  dress,  put  on  in  great 
haste,  had  unfastened,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  flowed  in 
golden  masses  over  her  bosom  and  shoulders.  It  was  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  pent-up  passion,  now  sweet  and 
soft  like  a  tender  caress,  and  now  deep  and  sonorous  like 
a  bell,  that  she  next  spoke.  “  What  keeps  us  ?  Since  you 
have  escaped  from  prison,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  over¬ 
come.  I  thought  at  first  of  taking  our  girl,  your  girl,  Jacques  ; 
but  she  is  very  ill ;  and  besides  a  child  might  betray  us.  If 
we  go  alone  they  will  never  overtake  us.  We  shall  have 
money  enough,  I  am  sure,  Jacques.  We  will  fly  to  one  of 
those  distant  countries  of  whose  fairy-like  beauty  one  reads 
in  books  of  travel.  There,  unknown,  unnoticed,  forgot¬ 
ten,  our  life  will  be  one  unbroken  enjoyment.  You  will 
never  again  say  that  I  bargain.  I  will  be  yours,  entirely 
and  solely  yours,  body  and  soul,  your  wife,  your  slave.” 

She  threw  her  head  back,  and  looking  at  him  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  she  added,  “  Say,  Jacques,  will  you  ?  Jacques  1  ” 

He  pushed  her  aside  with  a  fierce  gesture.  It  seemed 
to  him  almost  a  sacrilege  that  she  also,  like  Denise,  should 
propose  to  him  to  fly.  “  Rather  the  galleys  !  ”  he  cried. 

She  turned  deadly  pale  ;  a  spasm  of  rage  convulsed  her 
features  ;  and  drawing  back,  stiff  and  stern,  she  asked, 
*  What  else  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Your  help  to  save  me,”  he  replied. 

“  At  the  risk  of  ruining  myself  ?  ” 

He  made  no  reply,  and  then  she,  who  had  just  been  all 
humility,  raised  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  in  a  tone  of 
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bitter  sarcasm  said,  “  In  other  words,  you  want  me  to 
sacrifice  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  all  my  family.  For 
your  sake  ?  Yes,  but  even  more  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Chandore’s  sake.  .  And  you  think  that  is  a  simple  matter. 
I  am  the  past  to  you — satiety,  disgust.  She  is  the  future^ 
— desire,  happiness.  And  you  think  it  quite  natural  that 
the  discarded  woman  should  make  a  footstool  of  her  love 
and  honour  for  her  rival  ?  You  think  little  of  my  being 
disgraced,  providing  she  be  honoured  ;  of  my  weeping 
bitterly,  if  she  but  smile  ?  Ah,  no,  no  I  It  is  madness  for 
you  to  come  and  ask  me  to  save  you,  so  that  you  may  throw 
yourself  into  another’s  arms.  It  is  madness,  when,  in  order 
to  tear  you  away  from  Denise,  I  am  ready  to  ruin  myself, 
provide  only  that  you  give  her  up  !  ” 

“Wretch  !  ”  cried  Jacques. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  mocking  air,  and  her  eyes 
beamed  with  infernal  audacity.  “  You  do  not  know  me 
yet,”  she  cried.  “  Go,  speak,  denounce  me  !  M.  Folgat,  no 
doubt,  has  told  you  how  I  can  deny  and  defend  myself.” 

Maddened  by  indignation,  and  excited  to  a  point  when 
reason  loses  all  power  over  us,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
moved  with  uplifted  hand  towards  the  countess  ;  but,  as 
he  did  so,  a  stern  voice  exclaimed,  “  Do  not  strike  that 
woman !  ” 

Jacques  and  the  countess  turned  round  together,  and 
uttered,  both  at  the  same  instant,  a  sharp,  terrible  cry 
which  must  have  been  heard  at  a  great  distance.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  room  stood  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  ready  to  fire.  He  looked  as 
pale  as  a  ghost;  and  the  white  flannel  dressing-gown 
which  he  had  hastily  thrown  over  his  shoulders  hung  like 
a  pall  around  his  lean  limbs.  The  countess’s  first  shriek 
when  she  recognised  Jacques  had  reached  the  room  where 
he  lay,  apparently  dying.  A  terrible  presentiment  had 
seized  him.  He  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  dragging 
himself  slowly  along,  clinging  painfully  to  the  balusters 
he  had  come  downstairs.  “  I  have  heard  everything,”  he 
said,  casting  crushing  looks  at  both  the  guilty  ones. 

With  a  deep,  hoarse  groan,  the  countess  sank  into  a 
chair.  But  Jacques  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 
“  My  life  is  yours,  sir,”  he  said.  “  Avenge  yourself.” 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “The  assize  court 
will  avenge  me,”  he  replied. 
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“  My  God,  you  will  allow  me  to  be  condemned  for  a 
crime  which  I  have  not  committed.  Ah,  that  would  be 
the  meanest  cowardice.” 

The  count  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  lean  against  the 
door-post.  “  Would  it  be  cowardly  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Then, 
what  do  you  call  the  act  of  a  man  who  meanly,  disgrace¬ 
fully  robs  another  man  of  his  wife,  and  palms  off  his  own 
children  upon  him  ?  It  is  true  you  are  neither  an  incen¬ 
diary  nor  an  assassin.  But  what  is  fire  in  my  house  in 
comparison  with  the  ruin  of  all  my  faith  ?  What  are  the 
wounds  in  my  body  in  comparison  with  that  wound  in 
my  heart,  which  can  never  heal  ?  I  leave  you  to  the  court, 
sir.” 

Jacques  was  terrified  :  he  saw  the  abyss  open  that  was 
to  swallow  him  up.  “  Rather  death,”  he  cried, — “  death.” 
And,  baring  his  breast,  he  added,  “  But  why  do  you  not 
fire,  sir  ?  why  do  you  not  fire  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  blood  ? 
Shoot  ?  I  have  been  your  wife’s  lover ;  your  youngest 
daughter  is  my  child.”  .  .  . 

The  count  lowered  his  weapon.  “  The  assize  court  is 
more  certain,”  he  said.  “  You  have  robbed  me  of  my 
Tonour ;  now  I  want  yours.  And,  if  it  be  necessary,  so 
that  you  may  be  condemned,  I  shall  swear  that  I  recog¬ 
nised  you.  .  .  .  You  shall  go  to  the  galleys,  M.  de  Bois- 
;oran  !  ” 

He  was  on  the  point  of  advancing,  but  his  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  he  fell  forward,  face  downward,  and  arms 
outstretched.  Overcome  with  horror,  maddened  by  de¬ 
spair,  Jacques  fled  from  the  spot. 


XXVIII. 

M.  Folgat  was  dressing.  Standing  before  his  mirror, 
he  had  just  finished  shaving  himself,  when  the  door  of  his 
room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  old  Anthony  presented 
himself,  evidently  distressed.  “Ah,  sir,  what  a  terrible 
thing  !  ”  he  said. 

“  What  ?  * 

Run  away,  disappeared  l  ” 

“  Who  ?  ” 

“  Ivl.  Jacques  !  * 

M.  Folgat’s  surprise  was  so  great,  that  he  nearly  let  his 
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razor  drop :  however,  he  peremptorily  replied,  “  That’s 
false  !  ” 

“  Alas,  sir  !  ”  rejoined  the  old  servant,  “  everybody  talks 
of  it  in  the  town.  All  the  details  are  known.  I  have  just 
seen  a  man  who  says  he  met  master  last  night,  at  about 
eleven  o’clock  running  like  a  madman  down  the  Rue 
Nationale.” 

“  How  absurd  1  ” 

“  I  told  Mademoiselle  Denise  about  it,  and  she  sent  me 
to  you.  You  ought  to  go  and  make  inquiries.” 

The  advice  was  not  needed.  Wiping  his  face  hastily, 
the  young  advocate  immediately  finished  his  toilette.  He 
hurried  downstairs,  and  was  crossing  the  passage,  when  he 
heard  somebody  call  his  name.  Turning  round,  he  per¬ 
ceived  Denise,  who  signed  to  him  to  come  into  the  boudoir 
and  speak  with  her. 

Those  two  alone  knew  what  a  desperate  venture  Jacques 
had  determined  on  the  night  before.  In  answer  to  Denise’s 
inquiries  the  young  advocate  replied  that  the  report  of  M. 
de  Boiscoran’s  running  away  must  be  false. 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  His  evasion  would  be  a  confession  of  his  crime,”  he 
answered.  “  It  is  only  the  guilty  who  try  to  escape  ;  and 
M.  de  Boiscoran  is  innocent.  You  can  rest  quite  assured, 
madame,  it  is  not  so.  I  pray  you  be  quiet.” 

Denise  needed  comforting  words,  for  she  was  as  pale  as 
death  ;  while  big  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes,  and  at  each 
word  a  violent  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  “You  know  where 
Jacques  went  last  night  ?  ”  she  asked  again. 

She  turned  her  head  a  little  aside,  as  she  heard  M.  Fol- 
gat  answer,  “  Yes,”  and  then  continued  in  a  scarcely  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  “  He  went  to  see  a  person  whose  influence  over 
him  is,  probably,  all-powerful.  It  may  be  that  she  has  up- 
set  him,  unnerved  him.  Might  she  not  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  escape  from  the  disgrace  of  appearing  in 
court,  charged  with  such  a  crime  ?  ” 

“  No,  madame,  no  !  ” 

“This  person  has  always  been  Jacques’s  evil  genius. 
She  loves  him,  I  am  sure.  She  must  have  been  incensed 
at  the  idea  of  his  becoming  my  husband.  Perhaps,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  escape,  she  has  fled  with  him.” 

“  Ah,  do  not  be  afraid,  madame :  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  is  incapable  of  such  devotion.” 
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Denise  threw  herself  back  in  utter  amazement ;  and, 
gazing  at  the  young  advocate  with  open  eyes,  she  repeated 
with  an  air  of  stupefaction, — “  The  Countess  de  Clau- 
dieuse  1  ” 

M.  Folgat  saw  his  indiscretion.  He  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  Jacques  had  told  his  betrothed  everything; 
and  her  very  manner  of  speaking  had  confirmed  him  in  his 
conviction. 

“  Ah,  it  is  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse,”  she  went  on, — 
“  that  lady  whom  all  revere  as  if  she  were  a  saint.  And 
yet  only  the  other  day  I  marvelled  at  her  fervour, — I  pitied 
her  with  all  my  heart, — I — Ah  !  now  I  see  what  they  were 
hiding  from  me.” 

The  young  advocate  was  distressed  at  having  made  such 
a  blunder.  “  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  madame,”  said 
he,  “  for  having  mentioned  that  name  in  your  presence.” 

Denise  smiled  sadly.  “  Perhaps  you  have  rendered  me 
a  great  service,  sir,  but  I  pray,  go  and  try  and  learn  the 
truth  about  this  report.” 

M.  Folgat  had  not  walked  half  way  down  the  street,  be¬ 
fore  he  became  aware  that  something  extraordinary  must 
really  have  happened.  The  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar. 
People  stood  at  their  doors,  talking  with  unusual  animation, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  footways  groups  were  engaged 
in  lively  discussion.  Hastening  his  steps,  he  was  just  turn¬ 
ing  into  the  Rue  Nationale,  when  he  was  stopped  by  three 
or  four  gentlemen,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
some  way  or  other  during  his  sojourn  in  the  town,  “  Well, 
sir,”  said  one  of  these  amiable  friends,  “  it  seems  your  cli¬ 
ent  is  running  about  nicely.” 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,”  replied  M.  Folgat  in  a  frigid 
tone. 

“  What  ?  Don’t  you  know  your  client  has  run.  off  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  The  wife  of  a  workman  whom  I  employ 
was  the  person  through  whom  the  escape  became  known. 
She  had  gone  on  to  the  old  ramparts  to  cut  grass  for  her 
goat ;  and  coming  to  the  prison  wall,  she  perceived  a  big 
hole  in  it.  She  gave  the  alarm  at  once ;  the  guard  came 
up ;  and  the  matter  was  immediately  reported  to  the  public 
prosecutor.” 

This  statement  was  not  sufficient  for  M.  Folgat :  “  And 
M.  de  Boiscoran  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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“  He  cannot  be  found,”  was  the  reply.  “  Ah,  I  tell  you, 
it  is  just  as  I  say.  I  know  it  from  a  friend  who  heard  it 
from  a  clerk  at  the  mayor’s  office.  They  say  that  Blangin 
the  jailer  is  seriously  implicated.” 

The  young  advocate  quitted  his  acquaintances  abruptly, 
leaving  them  somewhat  offended  by  such  treatment ;  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence  for  M.  Folgat,  who  hurried 
as  fast  as  he  could  across  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf. 
He  was  growing  apprehensive.  He  did  not  fear  an  eva¬ 
sion,  but  thought  some  fearful  catastrophe  might  have  oc- 
cured.  At  least,  a  hundred  persons  were  assembled  near 
the  prison  gate,  gaping  with  open  mouths  and  gazing  with 
eager  eyes ;  and  the  sentinels  had  considerable  trouble  in 
keeping  them  back.  M.  Folgat  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  entered  the  court-yard.  Here  he  found  the 
public  prosecutor,  the  chief  of  the  police  service,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  gendarmes,  M.  Seneschal  the  mayor,  and  finally  M. 
Galpin-Daveline,  all  standing  in  front  of  Blangin’s  lodge,  en¬ 
gaged  in  animated  conversation.  M.  Galpin-Daveline 
looked  especially  pale.  He  had  heard  of  the  reports  even 
before  M.  Folgat,  and  had  hastened  to  the  prison  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  On  his  way  he  had  met  with 
unmistakable  evidence  that  if  public  opinion  was  fiercely 
roused  against  the  accused,  it  was  as  deeply  excited  against 
himself.  On  all  sides  he  had  been  greeted  with  ironical 
salutations,  mocking  smiles,  and  even  expressions  of  con¬ 
dolence.  Indeed  two  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
in  close  connection  with  Dr.  Seignebos,  had  even  mur¬ 
mured,  as  he  passed,  “  Cheated,  Mr.  Bloodhound.”  He 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  young  advocate,  and  at  once 
asked  if  he  came  for  news. 

“  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  reports,”  replied  M.  Folgat, 
“  but  they  do  not  affect  me.  M.  de  Boiscoran  has  too 
much  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  his  cause  and  the 
justice  of  his  countrymen  to  think  of  escaping.  I  only 
came  to  confer  with  him.” 

“  And  you  are  right !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Daubigeon.  “  M. 
de  Boiscoran  is  in  his  cell,  utterly  unaware  of  all  the 
rumours  that  are  afloat.  It  is  Frumence  who  has  run 
off, — Frumence,  the  light-footed.  He  was  kept  in  prison 
for  form’s  sake  only,  and  helped  the  keeper  as  a  kind 
of  assistant  jailer.  He  it  is  who  made  a  hole  in  the 
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wall,  and  escaped,  thinking,  no  doubC  that  the  heavens 
are  a  better  roof  than  the  finest  prison. 

Just  behind  the  group  of  officials,  stood  Blangin,  the 
jailer,  affe.cting  a  contrite  air.  M.  Galpin  turned  towards 
him.  “  Take  the  counsel  to  the  prisoner  Boiscoran,”  he 
said  dryly,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  M.  Daubigeon  might 
regale  the  public  with  all  the  bitter  epigrams  vdth  which 
he  had  visited  him  in  private.” 

The  jailer  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  prepared  to  obey 
the  order ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  M.  Folgat 
inside  the  building,  he  blew  up  his  cheek,  and  tapping  it, 
cried,  “  Cheated  all  round.”  Immediately  afterwards  he 
burst  out  laughing.  The  young  advocate  pretended  not 
to  understand  him.  It  was  but  prudent  that  he  should 
appear  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  the  night  before, 
and  thus  avoid  all  suspicion  of  a  complicity  which  substan¬ 
tially  did  not  exist.  “And  still,”  continued  Blangia 
“  this  is  not  the  end  of  it  yet.  The  gendarmes  are  out 
and  if  they  catch  poor  Frumence,  why  he  is  such  a  fooL 
that  the  most  stupid  judge  would  worm  /iis  secret  out  of 
him  in  five  minutes  !  ” 

M.  Folgat  still  made  no  reply;  but  the  jailer  did  not 
seem  to  mind  his  reticence, — “  I  only  want  to  do  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “  and  that  is  to  give  up  my  keys  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  am  tired  of  this  profession.  Besides,  I 
shan’t  be  able  to  stay  here  much  longer.  This  escape 
has  worried  the  authorities,  and  they  are  going  to  give  me 
an  assistant,  an  ex-police  sergeant,  a  real  watch-dog. 
Ah  J  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  good  days  are  over ;  no  more 
stolen  visits,  no  more  promenades.  He  is  to  be  watched 
day  and  night.”  Blangin  had  given  all  these  explanations 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “  Let  us  go  up,”  he  now  said, 
seeing  that  M.  Folgat  showed  signs  of  impatience. 

The  young  advocate  found  Jacqes  lying  on  the  bed, 
and  at  the  first  glance  he  saw  that  a  great  misfortune  had 
happened.  “  One  more  hope  gone  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  prisoner  raised  himself  up  with  difficulty,  and  then 
replied  in  a  voice  of  utter  despair, — “  I  am  lost,  and  this 
time  hopelessly.” 

“  Oh  !  ” 

“  Just  listen  !  ” 

The  young  advocate  could  not  help  shuddering  as  he 
heard  Jacques’s  acccount  of  what  had  happened  the  night 
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before.  When  it  was  finished,  he  remarked, — “  You  are 
right.  If  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  carries  out  his  threat, 
it  may  be  a  condemnation.” 

“  It  must  be  a  condemnation,  you  mean.  You  need 
not  doubt,  for  I  know  he  will  carry  out  his  threat.” 

M.  Folgat  seemed  greatly  distressed.  “  Tell  me,”  he 
said,  “  what  did  you  do  after  leaving  the  house  ?  ” 

Jacques  passed  his  hand  mechanically  over  his  forehead, 
as  if  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  “  I  fled  precipi¬ 
tately,”  he  answered,  “  just  like  a  man  who  has  committed 
a  crime.  The  garden-gate  was  open,  and  I  rushed  out. 
I  could  not  tell  you  with  certainty  in  what  direction  I  ran 
or  through  what  streets  I  passed.  I  had  but  one  fixed 
idea, — to  get  away  from  that  house  as  quickly  and  as  far 
as  possible.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  went 
on  and  on.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  several  miles 
away  from  Sauveterre,  on  the  road  to  Boiscoran.  An 
animal  instinct  had  led  me  towards  my  house.  At  the 
first  moment  I  could  not  comprehend  how  I  had  got  there. 
I  felt  like  a  drunkard  whose  head  is  filled  with  the  va¬ 
pours  of  alcohol,  and  who,  when  roused,  tries  to  remember 
what  has  happened  during  his  intoxication.  Alas !  I  re¬ 
called  the  fearful  reality  but  too  soon.  I  knew  that  I 
ought  to  go  back  to  prison,  that  it  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  yet  I  felt  at  times  so  weary,  so  exhausted,  that 
I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  back.  Still  I 
did  reach  the  prison.  Blangin  was  waiting  for  me,  all 
anxiety ;  for  it  was  nearly  two  o’clock.  He  helped  me 
to  get  up  here.  I  threw  myself,  all  dressed  as  I  was,  on 
the  bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  an  instant.  But  my  sleep 
was  a  miserable  sleep,  broken  by  terrible  dreams,  in 
which  I  saw  myself  chained  by  the  leg,  or  mounting  the 
scaffold  with  a  priest  by  my  side ;  and  even  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  awake  or  asleep,  and 
whether  I  am  not  still  suffering  from  a  fearful  night¬ 
mare.” 

M.  Folgat  could  hardly  restrain  himself.  “Poor  fel¬ 
low,”  he  murmured. 

“Yes,  poor  fellow!”  repeated  Jacques.  “Why  did 
I  not  follow  my  first  inspiration  last  night  when  I  found 
myself  on  the  high-road  ?  I  should  have  gone  on  to  Bois* 
coran,  and  blown  out  my  brains.  I  should  have  had  no 
more  suffering  then.” 
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Was  he  once  more  giving  himself  up  to  that  fatal  idea 
of  suicide  ?  thought  M.  Folgat.  “  And  your  parents  ?  ” 

“  My  parents  !  And  do  you  think  they  will  survive  my 
condemnation  ?  ” 

“  And  Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  ?  ” 

Jacques  shuddered.  “Ah!  it  is  for  her  sake  first  of 
all  that  I  ought  to  make  an  end  of  it,”  he  fiercely  replied. 
“  Poor  Denise  !  Certainly  she  would  grieve  terribly  when 
she  heard  of  my  death.  Put  she  is  not  twenty  yet.  My 
memory  would  soon  fade  from  her  heart;  and  as  the 
weeks  grew  to  months,  and  the  months  to  years,  she 
would  find  comfort.  *  To  live’  means  ‘  to  forget.’  ” 

“You  cannot  really  believe  what  you  are  saying!” 
interrupted  M.  Folgat.  “You  know  very  well  that  she — 
she  would  never  forget  you  !  ” 

Tears  stood  in  the  prisoner’s  eyes.  “  You  are  right,” 
he  murmured.  “  If  I  struck  myself  I  should  strike  her 
also.  But  what  would  life  be  after  condemnation  ?  Can 
you  imagine  what  her  sensations  would  be,  if  day  after, 
day  she  had  to  say  to  herself,  ‘  The  only  man  I  love  upon 
earth  is  at  the  galleys  mingling  with  the  lowest  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  disgraced  for  life,  dishonoured.’  Ah !  death  would 
be  a  thousand  times  preferable.” 

“Jacques,  M.  de  Boiscoran,  do  you  forget  that  you 
have  given  me  your  word  of  honour  ?  ” 

“  The  proof  that  I  have  not  forgotten  it  is  that  you  see 
me  here.  But,  never  mind,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
you  will  see  me  so  wretched  that  you  yourself  will  be  the 
first  to  put  a  weapon  in  my  hands.” 

The  young  advocate  was  one  of  those  men  whom  diffi¬ 
culties  only  excite  and  stimulate,  instead  of  discouraging. 
He  had  already  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  great 
shock  and  accordingly  replied, — “  Before  you  throw  down 
your  hand,  wait,  at  least,  till  the  game  is  lost.  You  are 
not  sentenced  yet.  Far  from  it !  You  are  innocent, 
and  divine  justice  corrects  the  blunders  of  earthly  justice. 
Who  knows  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  will  really  give 
evidence  ?  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  he  is  already 
dead !  ” 

Jacques  turned  deadly  pale.  “  Ah  !  don’t  say  that !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “  The  fatal  thought  has  already  occurred 
to  me,  and  yet  I  trust  it  is  not  so,  for  then  I  should  really 
be  responsible  for  his  death.  When  I  woke  up,  all  my 
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anxiety  was  for  him,  and  I  thought  of  getting  Blangin  to 
make  inquiries ;  but  I  did  not  dare  do  so.  M.  Folgat 
fully  shared  the  prisoner’s  anxiety.  “  We  cannot  remain 
in  this  uncertainty,”  he  said.  “  We  can  do  nothing  as 
long  as  we  do  not  know  the  count’s  fate,  for  on  his  fate 
our  own  depends.  Allow  me  to  leave  you  now.  I  will 
let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  hear  anything  positive.  And, 
above  all,  keep  up  your  courage,  whatever  may  happen.” 

The  young  advocate  was  sure  of  obtaining  reliable  in* 
formation  at  Dr.  Seignebos’s  house.  He  hastened  there ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  the  physician  called  out,— 
“  Ah,  you  have  come  at  last !  I  give  up  twenty  of  my 
worst  patients  to  see  you,  and  you  keep  me  waiting  for 
hours.  Still  I  was  sure  you  would  come.  What  happened 
last  night  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  house  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  know — ” 

“  I  know  nothing.  I  have  seen  the  results ;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  cause.  The  result  was  this :  last  night, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  I  had  just  gone  to  bed,  tired  to 
death,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  somebody  rings  at  my  bell 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  break  it.  I  do  not  like  people 
to  perform  so  violently  at  my  door ;  and  I  was  getting  up 
to  let  the  man  know  my  mind,  when  the  Count  de  Claudi¬ 
euse’s  servant  rushed  in,  pushing  my  own  servant  uncere¬ 
moniously  aside,  and  called  to  me  to  come  instantly,  as 
his  master  had  just  died.” 

“  Good  heavens !  ” 

“  That  is  what  he  said,  and  my  surprise  was  infinite,  for 
although  I  knew  the  count  was  very  ill,  I  did  not  think  he 
was  so  near  death.” 

“  Then  he  is  really  dead  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  But,  if  you  interrupt  me  continually,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you.”  And  taking  off  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  wiping  them,  and  putting  them  on  again,  the  doc¬ 
tor  continued, — “  I  dressed  at  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  at  the  house.  They  asked  me  to  go  into  the  sitting- 
room  down  stairs.  There,  to  my  great  amazement,  I 
found  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  lying  on  a  sofa.  He  was 
pale  and  stiff,  his  features  fearfully  distorted,  and  on  his 
forehead,  I  found  a  slight  wound,  from  which  a  thread  of 
blood  was  trickling.  Upon  my  word,  I  thought  it  was  all 
over.” 

“  And  the  countess  ?  ” 
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“The  countess  was  kneeling  by  her  husband ;  and 
with  the  help  of  her  women,  she  was  trying  to  resuscitate 
him  by  rubbing  him,  and  putting  hot  napkins  on  his  chest 
But  for  these  wise  precautions  she  would  be  a  widow  at 
this  moment  ;  whilst,  as  it  is,  he  may  live  a  long  time  yet, 
I  really  beliefe  this  precious  count  has  as  many  lives  as  a 
cat.  Four  of  us  carried  him  up  stairs,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
He  soon  began  to  move,  and  opened  his  eyes ;  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  had  recovered  consciousness, 
and  spoke  readily,  though  in  a  somewhat  feeble  voice. 
Of  course,  I  asked  what  had  happened,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  saw  the  countess’s  marvellous  self-pos¬ 
session  forsake  her.  She  stammered  pitifully,  looking  at 
her  husband  whit  a  most  frightened  air,  as  if  she  wished 
to  read  in  his  eyes  what  she  should  say.  He  undertook 
to  answer  me ;  but  he,  also,  was  evidently  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed.  He  said,  that  being  left  alone,  and  feeling 
better  than  usual,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  try  his 
strength.  He  had  risen,  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and 
gone  down  stairs,  but,  in  the  act  of  entering  the  room, 
he  had  become  dizzy,  and  had  unfortunately  fallen  so  as 
to  hurt  his  forehead  against  the  sharp  comer  of  a  table. 
I  pretended  to  believe  him,  and  replied,  ‘You  have  done 
a  very  imprudent  thing,  and  it  must  not  happen  again.’ 
Then  he  looked  at  his  wife  in  a  very  singular  way,  and 
answered,  'Oh  1  you  may  be  sare  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
a  similar  imprudence.  I  do  so  want  to  get  well.  I  have 
never  wished  it  so  much  as  now.’  ” 

M.  Folgat  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  the  doctor 
raised  his  hand.  “Waite,  I  have  not  done  yet,”  he  said. 
And,  manipulating  his  spectacles  most  assiduously,  he 
continued, — “I  was  about  returning  home,  when  suddenly 
a  chambermaid  came  in  with  a  frightened  air  to  tell  the 
countess  that  her  elder  daughter,  little  Martha,  had  just 
been  seized  whit  terrible  convulsions.  Of  course  I  went 
to  see  her,  and  found  her  suffering  from  a  truly  fearful 
nervous  attack.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
could  quiet  her;  and  when  I  thought  she  had  recovered, 
suspecting  that  there  might  be  some  connection  between 
her  attack  and  the  acident  that  had  befallen  her  father, 
I  said  in  the  most  paternal  tone  I  could  assume.  ‘Now, 
my  child,  you  must  tell  me  what  was  the  matter.’  She 
hesitated  a  while,  but  eventually  replied,  ‘I  was  fright- 
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ened.’ —  ‘Frightened  at  what,  my  darling?’  She  raised 
herself  on  the  bed,  tiring  to  consult  her  mother's  eyes; 
but  I  had  placed  myself  between  them,  so  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other.  When  I  repeated  my  question,  she 
said,  ‘  Well,  you  see,  I  had  just  gone  to  bed.  when  I  heard 
the  bell  ring.  I  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window  to  sae 
who  could  be  coming  so  late.  I  saw  the  servant  go  and 
open  the  gate,  and  come  back  to  the  house,  followed  by  a 
gentleman  whom  I  did  not  know.’  The  countess  inter¬ 
rupted  her  here,  saying,  ‘It  was  a  messenger  from  the 
court,  who  was  sent  to  me  with  an  urgent  letter.’  I  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear  her;  and  still  turning  towards  Martha, 
I  asked  again,  ‘And  it  was  this  gentleman  who  frightened 
you  so  ?’  —  ‘  Oh,  no !  ’  —  ‘  What,  then  ?  ’  I  paused  for  a 
reply,  and  glanced  aside  at  the  countess.  She  seemed  to 
be  terribly  embarrassed.  Still  she  did  not  dare  to  stop 
her  daughter.  ‘Well,  doctor,’  said  the  little  girl,  ‘no 
sooner  had  the  gentleman  gone  into  the  house  than  I  saw 
one  of  the  statues  under  the  trees  there  come  down  from 
its  pedestal,  and  glide  very  quietly  along  the  avenue.’” 

M.  Folgat  here  interposed  with  the  remark,  “Do  you 
remember,  doctor,  the  day  we  were  questioning  little 
Martha,  she  said  she  was  terribly  frightened  by  the  statues 
in  the  garden  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed  1  ”  replied  the  doctor.  “But  wait  a 
while.  The  countess  promptly  interrupted  her  daughter, 
saying  to  me,  ‘But,  dear  doctor,  you  ought  to  forbid  the 
child  to  have  such  notions  in  her  head.  At  Yalpinson 
she  never  was  afraid,  and  used  to  go  at  night  time  all  over 
the  house  quite  alone  and  even  without  a  light  Here, 
however,  she  is  frightened  at  everything;  and  as  soon  as 
night  comes,  she  fancies  the  garden  is  full  of  ghosts.  You 
are  too  big  now,  Martha,  to  think  that  statues,  which  are 
made  of  stone,  can  come  tc  life  and  walk  about.’  The 
child  was  shuddering.  ‘The  other  times,  mamma,’  she 
said,  ‘  I  was  not  quite  sure;  but  this  time  I  am  sure.  I 
wanted  to  go  away  from  the  window,  and  couldn’t.  I  saw 
it  all,  saw  it  perfectly.  I  saw  the  statue, — the  ghost, — 
come  up  the  avenue  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  then  place 
itself  behind  the  last  tree,  the  one  that  is  nearest  to  the 
parlour-window.  Next  I  heard  a  loud  cry,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  more.  The  ghost  remained  all  the  time  behind  the 
tree,  and  I  saw  all  it  did  ;  it  turned  to  the  left  and  to  the 
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right ;  it  drew  itself  up ;  and  it  crouched  down.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  two  terrible  cries ;  O  mamma, 
such  cries  !  Then  the  ghost  raised  one  arm,  this*way,  and 
the  next  moment  it  had  gone  ;  but  immediately  afterwards 
another  one  came  out,  and  disappeared  too.’  ” 

M.  Folgat  seemed  overcome  with  amazement.  “  Oh, 
these  ghosts  !  ”  he  said. 

“  You  suspect  them,  do  you  ?  I  suspected  them  at 
pnce.  Still  I  pretended  to  turn  Martha’s  whole  story  into 
a  joke,  and  tried  to  explain  to  her  how  the  darkness  makes 
us  liable  to  all  kinds  of  optical  illusions  ;  so  that  when  I 
left,  the  countess  was  evidently  quite  sure  I  had  no  sus¬ 
picions.  In  fact  I  had  none,  my  ideas  were  not  suspicions 
but  certainties.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the 
garden,  I  dropped  a  piece  of  money  which  I  had  kept  in 
my  hand  on  purpose.  Of  course  I  set  to  work  looking  for 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  parlour-window, 
while  the  servant  who  was  showing  me  out  helped  me  with 
his  lantern.  Well,  M.  Folgat,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was 
not  a  ghost  that  had  been  walking  about  under  the  trees  ; 
and,  if  the  footmarks  which  I  found  there  were  made  by  a 
statue,  that  statue  must  have  enormous  feet,  and  wear 
huge  iron-shod  shoes.” 

The  young  advocate  was  prepared  for  this  conclusion. 
“  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,”  he  remarked.  “  The  scene 
had  a  witness.” 


XXIX. 

“  What  scene  ?  What  witness  ?  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  hear  from  you,  and  why  I  was  waiting  for  you,  so  im¬ 
patiently,”  said  Dr.  Seignebos.  “  I  have  seen  and  stated 
the  results  :  now  it  is  for  you  to  give  me  the  cause.” 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  young  advocate  recounted  Jacques’s  des¬ 
perate  enterprise,  and  the  scene  it  gave  rise  to.  As  soon 
as  he  had  heard  all,  he  exclaimed, — “  I  thought  so :  yes, 
upon  my  word  !  By  racking  my  brains  all  night  long,  I 
very  nearly  guessed  the  whole  story.  And  who  in  Jacques’s 
place,  would  not  have  been  desirous  of  making  one  last 
effort  ?  But  fate  is  certainly  against  him.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  said  M.  Folgat.  And,  without  giving 
the  doctor  time  to  reply,  he  proceeded, — “  In  what  are  out 
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chances  worse  than  they  were  before !  In  no  way.  To¬ 
day,  just  as  well  as  yesterday  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon 
the  proofs  which  we  know  to  exist,  and  which  would  save 
us.  Who  knows  but  that  at  this  moment  Sir  Francis 
Burnett  and  Suky  Wood  may  not  have  been  found?  Is 
your  confidence  in  Goudar  shaken  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,  not  at  all !  I  saw  him  this  morning  at 
the  hospital,  when  I  paid  my  usual  visit ;  and  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  tell  me  that  he  was  almost  certain  of  suc¬ 
cess.  I  feel  persuaded  Cocoleu  will  speak.  But  will  he 
speak  in  time  ?  That  is  the  question.  Ah,  if  we  had  but 
a  month  before  us,  I  should  say  Jacques  is  safe.  But  our 
hours  are  numbered  you  know.  The  case  will  come  on 
next  week.  I  am  told  the  presiding  judge  has  already 
arrived,  and  M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere  has  engaged 
rooms  at  the  hotel.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  if  nothing 
fresh  occurs  in  the  mean  time  ?” 

“  We  shall  adhere  to  the  plan  of  defence  we  formed.” 

“  And  if  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  carries  out  his  threat, 
and  declares  that  he  recognised  Jacques  in  the  act  of 
firing  at  him  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  say  he  is  mistaken.” 

“  And  Jacques  will  be  condemned.” 

“  So  be  it !  ”  said  the  young  advocate.  And  lowering 
his  voice,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard,  he  added, 
— “  Only  the  sentence  will  not  be  a  final  one.  Ah,  do  not 
interrupt  me,  doctor,  and  upon  your  life,  upon  Jacques’s 
life,  do  not  say  a  word  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  If 
a  suspicion  crossed  M.  Galpin’s  mind  my  last  hope  would 
be  destroyed.  He  would  have  the  opportunity  for  correct¬ 
ing  a  blunder  which  he  has  committed,  and  which  justifies 
me  in  saying  that,  even  if  the  court  should  give  evidence, 
even  if  sentence  should  be  passed,  nothing  would  be  lost 
yet.”  M.  Folgat  was  growing  more  and  more  animated, 
and  his  accent  and  his  gestures  indicated  that  he  was  sure 
of  himself.  “  No,”  he  repeated,  “  nothing  would  be  lost*, 
and  then  we  should  have  time  before  us,  while  waiting  for 
a  second  trial,  to  hunt  up  our  witnesses,  and  force  Cocoleu 
to  tell  the  truth.-  Let  the  count  say  what  he  chooses,  I 
like  it  all  the  better :  I  shall  thus  be  relieved  of  my  last 
scruples.  It  seemed  to  me  odious  to  betray  the  countess, 
because  I  thought  the  one  most  cruelly  punished  would  be 
*be  count.  But,  if  the  count  attacks  us,  we  must  defer-d 
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ourselves ;  and  public  opinion  will  be  on  our  side.  Mo; 
than  that,  people  will  admire  us  for  having  sacrificed  our 
honour  for  a  woman’s  honour,  and  for  having  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  condemned  rather  than  disclose  her  name. 

The  physician  did  not  seem  to  be  convinced ;  but  the 
young  advocate  paid  no  regard  to  the  point.  “Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  second  trial  would  be  almost  certain,”  he  re¬ 
sumed.  “The  scene  in  the  Rue  Mautrec  has  had  a  wit¬ 
ness  :  his  iron-shod  shoes  have  left,  as  you  say,  their  marks 
under  the  linden-tree  nearest  to  the  pari  our- window,  and 
little  Martha  watched  his  movements.  Who  can  this  wit¬ 
ness  be,  but  Frumence  ?  Well  we  shall  lay  hands  upon 
him.  He  was  standing  so  that  he  could  see  everything, 
and  hear  every  word.  He  will  tell  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  heard.  He  will  tell  how  the  Count  de  Claudieuse 
called  out  to  M.  de  Boiscoran,  *  No,  I  do  not  want  to  kill 
you !  I  have  a  surer  vengeance  than  that :  you  shall  go 
to  the  galleys.’” 

Dr.  Seignebos  shook  his  head  as  he  rejoined,  “I  hope 
your  expectations  may  be  realized,  my  dear  sir.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door.  One  of 
the  doctor’s  patients  had  sent  for  him  to  come  at  once. 
Accordingly  M.  Folgat  took  his  leave  and  hurried  home  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  found  two  letters  waiting  for  him, 
one  from  Madame  Goudar,  and  the  other  from  the  agent 
who  had  been  sent  to  England.  The  former  was  of  no 
importance,  for  Madame  Goudar  only  asked  him  to  give 
her  husband  a  note,  which  she  enclosed.  The  second,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  of  great  interest,  for  the  agent  wrote, 
“Not  without  many  difficulties,  and  especially  not  without 
a  heavy  outlay  of  money,  I  have  at  length  discovered  Sir 
Francis  Burnett’s  brother  in  London,  he  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Gilmour  and  Benson.  Our  Sir 
Francis  is  not  dead.  He  has  gone  to  Madras,  to  attend  to 
important  financial  matters,  and  is  expected  home  by  the 
next  mail  steamer.  We  shall  be  informed  of  his  arrival 
on  the  very  day  he  lands.  I  have  had  less  trouble  in  dis¬ 
covering  Suky  Wood’s  family.  They  keep  a  sailors’  tavern 
at  Folkestone.  They  had  news  from  their  daughter  about 
three  weeks  ago;  but,  although  they  profess  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  her,  they  could  not  tell  me  accurately 
where  she  was  just  now.  All  they  know  is,  that  she  is  in 
Jersey,  acting  as  a  barmaid  in  a  public-house.  Still  that  is 
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enough  for  me.  The  island  is  not  large ;  and  I  know  it 
very  well,  having  gone  there  once  before  in  pursuit  of  a 
notary,  who  had  absconded  with  his  client’s  money.  Con¬ 
sequently  you  may  consider  Suky  as  safe.  When  you 
receive  this  letter,  I  shall  already  be  on  my  way  to  Jersey. 

“  Send  some  money  there  to  the  Golden  Apple  Hotel, 
St.  Heliers,  where  I  propose  to  lodge.  Living  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  dear  in  London ;  and  I  have  very  little  left  to  the 
sum  you  gave  me  on  starting.” 

In  this  direction  at  least,  everything  seemed  going  well, 
and,  elated  by  this  first  success,  M.  Folgat  slipped  a  thou¬ 
sand-franc  note  into  an  envelope,  directed  it  as  desired,  and 
sent  it  at  once  to  the  post-office.  Then  he  asked  M.  de 
Chandore  to  lend  him  his  carriage,  and  went  over  to  Bois- 
coran  where  he  wished  to  see  Michad  the  tenant’s  son — • 
the  young  fellow  who  had  been  so  prompt  in  finding  Coco- 
leu,  and  bringing  him  to  town.  He  found  him,  fortunately, 
just  coming  home,  with  a  cart  laden  with  straw  ;  and  tak¬ 
ing  him  aside,  he  at  once  asked  him  to  render  M.  de  Bois- 
coran  a  great  service. 

“What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  the  young  fellow,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  implied  that  he  was  ready  to  do  anything. 

“  Do  you  know  Frumence  Cheminot  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat. 

“  He  who  used  to  live  at  La  Tremblade  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  Then  upon  my  word  I  do  know  him  !  He  has  stolen 
enough  of  our  apples,  the  scamp  !  But  I  don’t  blame  him 
so  much,  after  all ;  for  he  is  a  good  fellow  in  spite  of  his 
vagabond  ways.” 

“  He  was  in  prison  at  Sauveterre.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  :  he  had  broken  down  a  gate  near  Brechy, 
and — ” 

“  Well,  he  has  escaped.” 

“  Ah,  the  scamp !  ” 

“  And  we  must  find  him  again.  They  have  put  the  gen¬ 
darmes  on  his  track  ;  but  will  they  catch  him  ?  ” 

Michael  burst  out  laughing.  “  Never !  ”  he  said. 
“  Frumence  will  make  his  way  to  Oleron,  where  he  has 
friends  :  the  gendarmes  will  look  for  him  in  vain.” 

M.  Folgat  slapped  Michael  amicably  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said, — “  But  you,  if  you  choose  ?  Oh  !  don’t  look  angry. 
We  don’t  want  to  have  him  arrested.  All  I  want  you  to 
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do  is  to  hand  him  a  letter  from  me,  and  to  bring  back  his 
answer.” 

“  If  that’s  all,  then  I’m  your  man.  Just  give  me  time  to 
change  my  clothes,  and  to  let  father  know,  and  I’ll  be  off.” 

Thus  it  was  that  M.  Folgat  prepared  for  future  action, 
trying  to  counterbalance  the  cunning  measures  of  the  pros¬ 
ecution  by  such  combinations  as  his  experience  and  skill 
suggested. 

Meanwhile  everybody  around  him  was  in  despair ;  and 
M.  de  Chandore’s  house,  once  so  full  of  life  and  merri¬ 
ment,  had  become  as  silent  and  gloomy  as  a  tomb.  The 
last  two  months  had  made  the  baron  an  old  man  in  good 
earnest.  He  looked  bent  and  broken  ;  he  walked  with 
difficulty,  and  his  hands  began  to  tremble.  The  change  in 
the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  was  even  greater.  He,  who  a 
few  weeks  before  had  looked  robust  and  hearty,  now  ap¬ 
peared  almost  decrepit.  He  scarcely  ate,  and  hardly 
slept  at  all.  He  was  growing  frightfully  thin,  and  it 
pained  him  to  speak.  As  for  the  marchioness,  she  lived  in 
agony.  She  had  heard  M.  Magloire  say  that  Jacques’s 
safety  would  have  been  assured  beyond  all  doubt  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  change  of  venue,  or  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  trial.  And  the  thought  that  it  was  her 
fault  such  a  change  had  not  been  applied  for,  was  death  to 
her.  She  had  hardly  strength  enough  left  to  drag  herself 
every  day  as  far  as  the  jail  to  see  her  son.  The  two 
Demoiselles  de  Lavarande  had  to  bear  with  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  from  the  state  of  things,  and  they  went  about 
looking  as  pale  as  ghosts,  conversing  in  whispers,  and 
walking  on  tiptoe,  as  if  there  had  been  a  death  in  the 
house. 

Denise  alone  showed  greater  energy  as  the  troubles 
increased  ;  though  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  indulge 
in  much  hope.  “I  know  Jacques  will  be  condemned,” 
she  said  to  M.  Folgat.  But  she  added  that  despair  be¬ 
longed  only  o  criminals,  and  that  the  fatal  mistake  for 
which  Jacques  was  likely  to  suffer  ought  to  inspire  his 
friends  with  nothing  but  indignation  against  his  accusers. 
While  her  grandfather  and  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  went 
out  as  little  as  possible,  she  took  pains  to  show  herself  in 
the  town,  astonishing  the  ladies  in  good  society  by  the 
calm  way  in  which  she  received  their  false  expressions  of 
sympathy.  Still  it  was  evident  that  fever  alone  sustained 
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her,  imparting  a  slight  colour  to  her  cheeks,  and  brilliancy 
to  her  eyes.  It  was  mainly  for  her  sake  that  M.  Folgat 
longed  to  end  the  uncertainty  which  preyed  more  and 
more  on  everybody’s  mind. 

The  time  was  drawing  near.  As  Dr.  Seignebos  had  an¬ 
nounced,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  assizes,  M.  Domini, 
had  already  arrived  at  Sauveterre.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  character  is  an  honour  to  the  bench,  a  man  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  though  not  con¬ 
sidering  himself  infallible.  Firm  without  useless  rigour, 
apparently  cold  and  yet  kind-hearted,  his  only  mistress 
was  justice,  and  his  only  ambition  was  to  establisn  the 
truth.  He  had  examined  Jacques,  as  he  was  bound  to  do; 
but  the  examination  had  been,  as  it  always  is,  a  mere  for¬ 
mality,  and  had  led  to  no  result.  The  next  step  was  the 
selection  of  the  jury.  Those  liable  to  serve  in  the  box  had 
already  begun  to  arrive  from  various  parts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  They  mostly  lodged  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  taking 
their  meals  in  common  in  the  large  back  dining-room, 
which  is  always  specially  reserved  for  their  use  at  session 
time.  In  the  afternoon  they  might  be  seen  walking  to¬ 
gether  in  groups  on  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf,  or  round 
about  the  old  ramparts.  M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere  had 
also  arrived.  But  he  kept  strictly  in  retirement  in  his 
room  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  where,  he  spent  several 
hours  every  day  in  close  conference  with  M.  Galpin-Dave- 
line. 

The  assizes  were  to  open  on  the  Monday,  three  days  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  a  number  of  minor  cases.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  these  the  presiding  judge  had  decided  to  deal  with 
the  Valpinson  affair.  The  townsfolk  brought  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
court,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  tickets  of  admission  to 
witness  the  trial ;  and  people  who  had  latterly  avoided  M. 
Galpin-Daveline,  now  stopped  him  in  the  street,  and  beg¬ 
ged  for  cards.  Some  few  tickets  fell  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  who  boldly  sold  them  for  money  ;  and  one 
family  actually  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  the  Marquis  de 
Boiscoran  for  three  admissions,  promising  in  return  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  son’s  acquittal  “by  their  attitude  in  court.” 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  town  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  distribution  of  a  subscription  list  on  behalf 
of  the  families  of  the  unfortunate  firemen  who  had  per* 
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ished  in  the  fire  at  Valpinson.  Who  had  originated  thi* 
proceeding,  no  one  could  say.  M.  Seneschal  tried  in  vain 
to  discover,  but  the  secret  of  the  treacherous  move  was  well 
kept.  It  was  evidently  designed  to  revive  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  trial  the  mournful  memories  and  bitter  hatred  which 
had  been  allowed  to  slumber  until  that  moment.  “  That 
man  Galpin  has  had  a  hand  in  it,”  said  Dr.  Seignebos. 
“  And  to  think  that  he  may  after  all  be  triumphant !  Ah, 
why  did  not  Goudar  commence  his  experiment  a  little 
sooner  ?” 

For  Goudar,  while  still  maintaining  that  he  was  certain 
of  success,  asked  for  time.  To  disarm  the  mistrust  of  an 
idiot  like  Cocoleu  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  of  a  week. 
He  declared  that,  if  he  were  over-hasty,  failure  would  in¬ 
evitably  ensue. 

Regarding  other  points  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse  was  getting  rather  better ;  while  the 
agent  in  Jersey  had  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  Suky’s 
track,  and  that  he  should  certainly  find  her,  but  could  not 
say  when.  Finally,  Michael  had  been  all  over  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  but  contrary  to  his  expectations  no  one  had  been 
able  to  give  him  any  news  of  Frumence. 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
assizes,  a  general  council  was  held  by  Jacques’s  intimate 
friends  and  relatives.  It  was  here  resolved  that  his  advo¬ 
cates  should  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse,  and  that,  even  if  the  count  offered  to  give  evi¬ 
dence,  they  should  adhere  to  the  plan  of  defence  suggested 
by  M.  Folgat.  Alas  !  the  chances  of  success  seemed  to 
diminish  every  hour,  for  the  jury — contrary  to  the  general 
rule  at  Sauveterre — were  showing  themselves  excessively 
severe  to  all  the  accused.  A  man  who  had  killed  another 
after  receiving  great  provocation,  could  not  even  obtain 
the  plea  of  “extenuating  circumstances,”  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Meanwhile  it  was  decided  that  M.  de 
Chandore  and  the  Marquis  and  the  Marchioness  de  Bois- 
coran  should  attend  the  trial.  They  wished  to  spare 
Denise  the  terrible  excitement  she  would  necessarily  un¬ 
dergo  if  she  were  present ;  but  she  declared  that  if  they 
refused  to  take  her  with  them,  she  would  go  to  the  Palace 
de  Justice  by  herself ;  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
her  will. 

Thanks  to  an  order  from  M.  Domini,  M.  Folgat  and  M* 
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Magloire  were  able  to  spend  the  last  evening  with  Jacques 
in  order  to  settle  all  matters  of  detail.  The  prisoner 
looked  excessively  pale,  but  he  was  quite  composed.  And 
when  his  counsel  left  him,  telling  him  to  keep  up  both  his 
hope  and  his  courage,  he  replied,  “  Hope  I  have  none ; 
but  courage — I  assure  you  that  will  not  fail  me  !  ” 


XXX. 

At  last  through  the  single  grated  window  of  his  dark 
cell,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  saw  the  day  break  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate. 

No  fuller  account  of  the  events  which  transpired  on  this 
occasion  could  be  given  than  that  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Independant  de  Sauveterre .”  Although  a 
morning  paper,  it  published,  “  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the 
circumstances,”  a  special  evening  edition,  which  a  dozen 
newsboys  hawked  about  the  streets  till  midnight,  and 
wherein  one  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Sauveterre  Assizes. 

Presiding  Judge. — M.  Domini. 

ASSASSINATION  !  INCENDIARISM  ! 

[ From  our  Special  Reporter!] 

Whence  arises  this  unusual  commotion,  uproar,  and  ex¬ 
citement,  in  our  ordinarily  peaceful  town  ?  Whence  these 
gatherings  on  our  public  squares,  these  groups  before  all 
the  houses  ?  Whence  this  agitation  on  all  faces,  this  anx¬ 
iety  in  all  eyes  ?  It  is  because  the  terrible  Valpinson 
drama,  which  has  for  so  long  disturbed  our  peace,  is  at 
last  to  be  publicly  investigated.  To-day  the  man  charged 
with  these  fearful  crimes  is  to  take  his  seat  in  the  dock. 
Hence  all  steps  are  eagerly  turned  towards  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  long  before  daylight  is  surrounded  by  an 
eager  multitude,  whom  the  constables  and  gendarmes  can 
only  control  with  difficulty.  The  people  press  and  crowd 
and  violently  push.  Coarse  words  fly  to  and  fro.  Ges¬ 
tures  follow  and  then  blows.  A  disturbance  is  imminent. 
Women  cry,  men  swear,  and  two  peasants  from  Brechy  are 
eventually  arrested.  It  is  well  known  that  only  a  few 
people  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  admission.  The 
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great  Place  itself  cannot  contain  all  these  curious  people, 
who  have  come  from  every  part  of  the  district :  and  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  court-room  would  hold  them  ? 

And  still  the  authorities  have  resorted  to  heroic  meas¬ 
ures  ;  and  have  even  had  two  partition  walls  taken  down, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  great  hall  is  added  to  the  court-room 
proper.  M.  Lautier,  the  town  architect,  who  is  a  good 
judge  in  such  matters,  assures  us  that  this  immense  space 
will  accommodate  twelve  hundred  persons.  But  what  are 
twelve  hundred  persons  ?  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  opening  of  the  sitting,  the  court  is  full  to  overflowing. 
A  pin  might  be  thrown  into  the  room,  and  it  could  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  Not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  All 
around,  along  the  wall,  men  are  standing  in  close  ranks. 
On  both  sides  of  the  platform  are  chairs  occupied  by  a 
targe  number  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  best  society,  not 
only  of  Sauveterre,  but  of  all  the  neighbouring  localities. 
Some  of  these  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  appear  in- 
magnificent  toilettes. 

A  thousand  reports  are  current,  a  thousand  conjectures 
are  formed,  but  these  we  need  not  report.  Let  us  say, 
however,  that  the  accused  has  not  availed  himself  of  his 
right  to  reject  a  certain  number  of  jurymen.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  all  the  names  which  were  drawn  by  lot,  and  which 
the  prosecuting  attorney  did  not  object  to.  We  obtain 
this  information  from  a  legal  gentleman,  a  friend  of  ours, 
who  has  scarcely  spoken  when  a  great  noise  arises  at  the 
door,  followed  by  a  rapid  moving  ot  chairs,  and  half- 
smothered  exclamations.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  witness 
the  entrance  of  the  prisoner’s  relatives  and  friends,  who  walk 
towards  the  seats  assigned  them  close  by  the  platform. 

The  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  accompanies  Mademoiselle 
de  Chandore,  who  wears  a  dark  gray  dress,  trimmed  with 
cherry-coloured  ribbons ;  and  M.  de  Chandore  escorts  the 
Marchioness  de  Boiscoran.  Both  the  marquis  and  the 
baron  look  cold  and  reserved ;  while  the  prisoner’s  mother 
appears  utterly  overcome.  Mademoiselle  Chandore  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  good  spirits.  She  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  concerned,  and  returns  with  a  bright  smile  the  few 
greetings  she  receives  from  various  parts  of  the  court¬ 
room.  But  the  party  are  soon  no  longer  an  object  of  curi¬ 
osity.  Everybody’s  attention  is  directed  towards  a  large 
table  in  front  of  where  the  judges  sit,  and  on  which  are  a 
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number  oi  articles  covered  by  a  large  red  cloth.  These 
articles  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 
In  the  meantime  it  strikes  eleven  o’clock.  The  ushers 
move  about,  seeing  that  everything  is  in  order ;  then  all  of 
a  sudden  a  little  door  on  the  left  hand  opens,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  enter  the  court.  Our  readers  know 
them.  One  is  M.  Magloire,  the  ornament  of  our  bar ;  the 
other,  an  advocate  from  the  capital,  M.  Folgat,  young,  but 
already  famous.  M.  Magloire  looks  at  his  best,  and 
smilingly  converses  with  the  mayor  of  Sauveterre ;  while 
M.  Folgat  opens  his  leather  case,  and  consults  his  papers. 

It  is  half-past  eleven,  and  an  usher  announces  in  stento¬ 
rian  tones,  “  The  court.”  M.  Domini  takes  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  while  M.  du  Loot  de  la  Gransiere  occupies  the 
seat  reserved  to  the  prosecuting  counsel.  Behind  them 
sit  the  jurymen,  looking  grave  and  solemn. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  great  tumult  arises.  The  spectators 
hurriedly  spring  to  their  feet ;  those  occupying  the  back 
places  even  mount  upon  their  chairs.  All  eyes  are  turned 
towards  a  door  facing  the  bench.  This  sensation  has  been 
caused  by  an  order  of  the  presiding  judge.  He  has  in¬ 
structed  the  chief  usher  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  in. 

At  last  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  appears.  He  is  dressed 
in  black  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  is  noticed  that  he  wears 
in  his  buttonhole  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
looks  pale  :  but  his  glance  is  clear  and  open,  full  of  confi¬ 
dence,  yet  not  defiant.  His  carriage  is  proud,  though  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Scarcely  has  he  taken  his  seat  than  a  gentleman 
passes  over  three  rows  of  chairs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  officers 
of  the  court,  succeeds  in  shaking  hands  with  him.  This  is 
Dr.  Seignebos. 

The  president  orders  the  ushers  to  proclaim  silence  : 
and,  after  having  reminded  the  audience  that  all  expression 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  are  strictly  prohibited,  he 
turns  to  the  accused,  saying, — “  Tell  me  your  Christian 
names,  your  family  name,  your  age,  your  profession,  and 
your  place  of  residence.” 

The  accused  replies, — “  Louis  Trivulce  Jacques  de  Bois¬ 
coran,  twenty-seven  years  old,  land-owner,  residing  at  Bois¬ 
coran,  district  of  Sauveterre.” 

“  Sit  down,  and  listen  to  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  you,”  rejoined  the  presiding  judge,  whereupon  the 
clerk,  M.  Mechinet,  proceeded  to  read  the  charges,  which, 
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in  their  terrible  simplicity,  cause  a  shudder  to  pass  through 
the  whole  audience.  We  shall  not  repeat  them  here,  as  all 
the  incidents  are  well  known.  Directly  they  are  read,  the 
prisoner’s  examination  begins  as  follows  : 

President. — “  Accused,  rise  and  answer  clearly.  During 
the  preliminary  investigation,  you  refused  to  answer  several 
questions.  Now  the  matter  must  be  cleared  up.  And  I 
im  bound  to  tell  you  that  it  is  to  your  interest  to  answer 
frankly.” 

Accused. — “  No  one  desires  more  than  I  do  that  the  truth 
be  known.  I  am  ready  to  answer.” 

“  Why  were  you  so  reticent  in  your  first  examination  ?  ” 
— “I  thought  it  important  for  my  own  interests  to  answer 
only  in  court.” 

“  You  have  heard  the  crimes  of  which  you  are  accused  ?  ” 
— “  I  am  innocent.  And,  first  of  all,  allow  me  to  say  one 
thing.  The  crime  committed  at  Valpinson  is  an  atrocious, 
cowardly  crime  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  absurdly  in¬ 
sensate  one,  resembling  the  unconscious  act  of  a  madman. 
Now,  it  has  never  been  denied  that  I  possess  the  ordinary 
measure  of  intelligence.” 

“  You  discuss,  you  do  not  answer.” — “  But,  Mon¬ 
sieur  ! — ” 

“  Hereafter  you  will  have  full  liberty  to  argue.  For  the 
present,  you  must  content  yourself  with  answering  my 
questions.  Were  you  not  about  to  be  married  soon  ?  ” — 
At  this  question  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  Mademoiselle 
de  Chandore,  who  although  she  blushes  till  she  is  as  red 
as  a  poppy,  does  not  lower  her  eyelids.  The  accused  re¬ 
plies  in  a  low  voice,  “  Yes,  I  was.” 

“  Did  you  not  write  to  your  betrothed  a  few  hours  before 
the  crime  was  committed  ?  ” — “  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  sent  my 
letter  by  one  of  my  tenants’  sons  named  Michael.” 

“  What  was  it  that  you  wrote  to  her  ?  ” — “  That  impor¬ 
tant  business  would  prevent  me  from  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  with  her.” 

“  What  wras  that  business  ?  Tell  us  the  truth.  You 
were  asked  this  same  question  during  the  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  you  replied  that  you  went  to  Brechy  to  see 
your  wood  merchant.” — “  I  did  indeed  make  that  reply  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  was  not  correct.” 

“  Why  did  you  tell  a  falsehood  ?  ” — (With  an  expression 
of  indignation,  which  is  noticed  by  all) — “  I  could  not  be' 
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lieve  that  I  was  in  danger.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible 
that  I  should  be  the  object  of  an  accusation,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  has  brought  me  into  this  court.  Hence  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  my  private  affairs  public.” 

“  But  you  very  soon  found  out  that  you  were  in  dan¬ 
ger?  Yes,  I  did.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  truth  then  ?  ” — “  Because 
the  magistrate  who  carried  on  the  investigation  had  been 
too  intimate  a  friend  of  mine  to  inspire  me  with  confi¬ 
dence.” 

“  Explain  yourself  more  fully.” — “  I  must  ask  leave  to 
say  no  more.  In  speaking  of  M.  Galpin-Davelin,  I  might 
be  found  wanting  in  moderation.” 

A  low  murmur  ensues  at  this  reply,  drawing  from  the 
president  the  remark,  “  Such  murmurs  are  improper,  and 
I  remind  the  audience  of  the  respect  due  to  the  court.”  . 

M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere,  the  advocate-general,  then 
rises, — “  We  cannot,”  he  says,  “  tolerate  such  recrimina¬ 
tions  against  a  magistrate  who  has  nobly  performed  his 
duty,  despite  the  grief  it  caused  him.  If  the  accused  had 
well-founded  objections  to  this  magistrate,  why  did  he  not 
make  them  known  ?  He  cannot  plead  ignorance :  he 
knows  the  law,  he  has  passed  the  legal  examination  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  His  counsel,  moreover  are 
men  of  experience.” 

These  observations  draw  forth  a  retort  from  M.  Magloire. 
“  We  were  of  opinion,”  says  he,  “  that  the  accused  ought 
to  ask  for  a  change  of  venue.  He  declined  to  follow  our 
advice,  being  confident  that  his  cause  was  a  good  one.” 

“  The  jury  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  system,”  re¬ 
marks  the  advocate-general,  resuming  his  seat. 

Then  the  president  turns  again  to  the  accused.  “And 
now,”  askes  he,  “  are  you  ready  to  tell  the  truth  concerning 
the  business  which  prevented  you  from  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  with  your  betrothed  ?  ” — “  Yes,  sir.  My  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  Brechy  church,  and  I  had  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  with  the  priest. 
I  had,  besides,  to  fulfil  certain  religious  duties.  The  priest 
of  Brechy,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  will  tell  you,  that,  al¬ 
though  no  day  had  been  fixed,  it  had  been  agreed  between 
us,  since  he  insisted  upon  it,  that  I  should  go  to  confession 
one  evening  that  week.”. 

The  audience,  which  had  been  expecting  some  exciting 
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revelation,  seems  much  disappointed  by  this  reply,  and 
ironical  laughter  is  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  court. 
“  This  laughter  is  indecent  and  objectionable,”  exclaimed 
the  president  severely,  “  usher,  remove  the  persons  who 
presume  to  laugh.  And  once  more  I  give  notice,  that,  at 
the  first  interruption,  I  shall  order  the  court  to  be  cleared.” 
Then  turning  again  to  the  accused,  he  adds,  “  Proceed  !  ” — 
“  That  evening,  therefore,  I  went  to  call  on  the  priest  at 
Brechy.  Unluckily  there  was  no  one  at  home  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  udien  I  got  there.  I  was  ringing  the  bell  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  when  a  little  peasant-girl  who  came 
by,  told  me  that  she  had  just  met  the  priest  at  the  Ca- 
fourche  des  Marechaux.  I  hastened  at  once  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  thinking  to  find  him.  But  I  walked  more  than 
four  miles  without  meeting  him,  and  then  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  girl  must  have  been  mistaken,  I  went 
home  again.” 

“  Is  that  your  explanation  ?  ” — “  Yes.” 

“  And  you  think  it  is  a  plausible  one  ?  ” — “  I  have  not 
promised  to  say  what  is  plausible,  but  what  is  true.  I  may 
confess,  however,  that,  precisely  because  the  explanation  is 
so  simple,  I  did  not  venture  to  give  it  at  first.  And  yet  if 
no  crime  had  been  committed,  and  I  had  said  the  day  af¬ 
terwards,  ‘  Yesterday,  I  went  to  see  the  priest  at  Brechy, 
and  did  not  find  him  at  home,’  who  would  have  discover&d 
anything  remarkable  in  my  statement  ?  ” 

“  And,  in  order  to  fulfil  so  simple  a  duty,  you  chose  a 
roundabout  way,  which  is  not  only  difficult,  but  actually 
dangerous,  right  across  the  swamps  ?  I  chose  the 
shortest  way.” 

“  Then,  why  were  vou  so  frightened  when  meeting 
young  Ribot  at  the  Seille  Canal  ?  ” — “  I  was  not  frightened, 
but  simply  surprised,  as  one  is  apt  to  be  when  suddenly  meet¬ 
ing  a  man  where  no  one  is  expected.  And,  if  I  was  surprised, 
young  Ribot  was  not  less  so.” 

“  You  say  that  you  hoped  to  meet  no  one  ?  “  Pardon 

me,  I  did  not  say  so.  To  expect  is  not  the  same  as  to 
hope.” 

“  Why,  then,  did  you  take  such  pains  to  explain  your  be¬ 
ing  there  ?  ” — “  I  gave  no  explanations.  It  was  young 
Ribot  who  at  first  told  me,  laughingly,  where  he  was  going, 
and  then  I  replied  that  I  was  bound  for  Brechy.” 

“  You  told  him.  also,  that  you  were  going  through  the 
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marshes  to  shoot  birds;  and  at  the  same  time  you  showed 
him  your  gun?” — “That  may  be.  But  is  that  any  proof 
against  me  ?  I  think  just  the  contrary.  If  I  had  had 
such  criminal  intentions  as  the  prosecution  suggests,  I 
should  certainly  have  gone  back  after  meeting  any  one, 
knowing  that  having  been  seen,  I  was  necessarily  exposed 
to  great  danger.  But  I  was  only  going  to  see  my  friend, 
the  priest.” 

“  And  for  such  a  visit  you  took  your  gun  with  you  ?  ” — 
“  My  land  extends  through  the  woods  and  marshes,  and 
there  was  not  a  day  I  did  not  bag  a  rabbit  or  a  waterfowl. 
Everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  will  tell  you  that  I  liever 
went  out  without  a  gun.” 

“  And  on  your  way  back,  why  did  you  go  through  the 
forest  of  Rochepommier  ?  ” — “  Because  from  the  spot  I 
had  reached  it  was  probably  the  shortest  way  to  Boiscoran. 
I  say  probably;  because  just  then  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it.  A  man  who  is  taking  a  walk  would  be  very 
much  embarrassed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  he  had  to 
give  a  precise  account  why  he  took  one  road  rather  than 
another.” 

*  Yoti  were  seen  in  the  forest  by  a  woodcutter,  called 
Gaudry  ?  ” — “  So  I  was  told  by  the  magistrate.” 

“  That  witness  declares  that  you  were  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  You  were  tearing  the  leaves  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  talking  loudly.” — “  I  certainly 
was  very  much  vexed  at  having  lost  my  evening,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  at  having  relied  on  the  little  peasant  girl. 
It  is  quite  possible  I  may  have  exclaimed,  as  I  walked 
along,  ‘  Plague  upon  my  friend,  the  priest,  who  goes  and 
dines  in  town  !  ’  or  some  such  words.” 

There  is  a  smile  in  the  assembly,  but  not  such  as  to 
attract  the  president’s  attention.  “  You  know  then,”  he 
says,  “  that  the  priest  at  Brechy  was  dining  out  that  day  ?  ” 

At  these  words,  M.  Magloire  rises  from  his  seat— “It  is 
through  us,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  that  the  accused  has  learnt 
this  fact.  When  he  informed  us  how  he  had  spent  the 
evening,  we  went  to  see  the  priest  at  Brechy,  who  told  us 
how  it  came  about  that  neither  he  nor  his  old  servant  was 
at  the  parsonage.  At  Out  request  the  priest  has  been 
summoned.  We  shall  also  produce  another  priest,  who  at 
that  time  passed  by  the  Cafourche  des  Marechaux,  and 
who  was  the  dnfe  of  the  little  girl  had  seen.” 
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Having  made  a  sign  to  the  counsel  to  sit  down  again, 
the  president  once  more  turns  to  the  accused  and  remarks, 
“  The  woman  Courtois  who  met  you  deposes  that  you 
looked  very  strange.  You  did  not  speak  to  her  :  in  fact 
you  were  in  great  haste  to  get-  away  from  her.” — “  The 
night  was  much  too  dark  for  the  woman  to  see  my  face. 
She  asked  me  to  render  her  a  slight  service,  and  I  did  so. 
I  did  not  speak  to  her,  because  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I 
did  not  leave  her  suddenly,  but  only  got  ahead  of  her  be¬ 
cause  her  ass  walked  very  slowly.” 

At  a  sign  from  the  president,  the  ushers  now  remove  the 
red  cloth  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  objects  on  the 
table.  Great  curiosity  is  manifested  by  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  ;  people  rise  from  their  seats  and  stretch  their  necks 
so  as  to  see  the  better.  On  the  table  are  displayed  various 
articles  of  clothing,  a  pair  of  gray  velveteen  trousers,  a 
shooting-jacket  of  maroon  velveteen,  an  old  straw  hat,  and 
a  pair  of  dun-coloured  leather  boots.  By  their  side  lie 
several  packages  of  cartridges,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  two 
bowls  filled  with  small-shot,  and,  finally,  a  large  china  ba¬ 
sin,  with  a  dark  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Pointing  to 
these  objects  the  president  now  asks  the  prisoner,  “Are 
those  the  clothes  which  you  wore  the  evening  of  the 
crime  ?  ” — “  Yes,  sir.” 

“  A  curious  costume  in  which  to  visit  a  venerable  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  and  to  perform  religious  duties.” — “  The  priest 
at  Brechy  was  my  friend.  Our  intimacy  will  explain,  even 
if  it  does  not  justify,  the  liberty  I  took.” 

“  Do  you  also  recognise  this  basin  ?  The  water  has 
been  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  residue  alone  remains 
at  the  bottom.” — “  It  is  true,  that,  when  the  investigating 
magistrate  arrived  at  my  house,  he  found  this  basin  full  of 
dark  water,  which  was  thick  with  half-burnt  debris .  He 
asked  me  about  this  water,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  tell  him  that  I  had  washed  my  hands  in  it  the 
evening  before,  after  my  return  home.  Is  it  not  evident, 
that,  if  I  had  been  guilty,  my  first  effort  would  have  been 
to  do  away  with  all  traces  of  my  crime  ?  And  yet  this 
circumstance  is  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  evidence  of 
my  guilt,  and  the  prosecution  produces  it  as  the  most  se¬ 
rious  charge  against  me.” 

“  It  is  very  strong  and  most  serious.” — “  Well,  nothing 
admits  of  an  easier  explanation.  I  am  a  great  smoker. 
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When  I  left  home  the  evening  of  the  crime,  I  took  several 
cigars  with  me  ;  but,  when  I  wanted  to  light  one,  I  found 
I  had  no  matches. 

At  this  moment,  M.  Magloire  rises  aga.n,  and  says, — “  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  explanations 
which  are  invented,  after  the  fact,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  a  double  cause.  We  have  absolute  and  overwhelming 
proof  of  its  truth,  M.  de  Boiscoran  did  not  have  the  little 
match-box  which  he  usually  carries  about  him,  for  he  had 
left  it  at  M.  de  Chandore’s  house,  on  the  mantel-piece, 
where  I  have  seen  it,  and  where  it  still  is.” 

“  That  is  sufficient,  M.  Magloire.  Let  the  prisoner  pro¬ 
ceed.” — “  I  wanted  to  smoke ;  and  so  I  resorted  to  an 
expedient,  which  all  sportsmen  are  familiar  with.  I  tore 
one  of  my  cartridges  open,  removed  the  lead,  put  a  piece 
of  paper  inside,  and  set  it  on  fire.” 

“  And  you  get  a  light  by  this  means  ?  ” — “  Not  always, 
but  certainly  in  one  instance  out  of  three.” 

“  And  the  operation  blackens  the  hands  ?  ” — “  Not  the 
operation  itself.  But,  when  I  had  lit  my  cigar,  I  could  not 
throw  away  the  burning  paper  as  it  was :  I  might  have 
kindled  a  regular  fire.” 

“  In  the  marshes  ?  ” — “  But,  sir,  remember  I  have  smoked 
five  or  six  cigars  during  the  evening,  which  means  that  I 
had  to  repeat  the  operation  a  dozen  times  at  least,  and  in 
different  places, — in  the  woods  and  on  the  high-road.  Each 
time  I  had  to  extinguish  the  fire  with  my  fingers  ;  and,  as  the 
powder  is  always  greasy,  my  hands  naturally  soon  became 
as  black  as  a  charcoal-burner’s.” 

The  accused  gives  this  explanation  in  a  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral  but  rather  excited  manner,  which  makes  a  great  impres¬ 
sion.  The  examination  proceeds. 

“  Let  us  deal  with  your  gun.  Do  you  recognise  it  ?  ”— 
“Yes,  sir.  May  I  look  at  it  ?  ” 

Receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  the  accused  eagerly 
takes  up  the  gun,  snaps  the  two  cocks,  and  puts  one  of  his 
fingers  inside  the  barrels.  He  turns  crimson,  and,  bending 
down  to  his  counsel,  says  a  few  words  to  them  so  quickly 
and  so  low,  that  they  do  not  reach  us. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  inquires  the  president. 

M.  Magloire  rising,  replies,  “  A  fact  has  now  been  ascen 
tained  which  at  once  establishes  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  inno* 
cence.  By  providential  intercession,  his  servant  Anthony 
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cleaned  this  gun  two  days  before  the  crime  was  committed 
It  appears  now  that  one  of  the  barrels  is  still  clean;  and 
in  good  condition.  Hence  it  cannot  be  M.  de  BoisCoran 
who  fired  twice  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.” 

While  his  advocate  is  speaking  the  accused  advances  to 
the  table  on  which  his  clothes  and  the  other  objects  are 
lying.  He  wraps  his  handkerchief  round  the  ramrod,  slips 
it  into  one  of  the  barrels,  draws  it  out  again;  and  shows 
that  it  is  hardly  soiled.  The  whole  audience  becomes  great¬ 
ly  excited.  The  president  orders  him  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  other  barrel.  The  accused  obeys.  His  handker¬ 
chief  remains  clean. 

“  You  see,”  says  the  president,  “  you  have  told  us  that  you 
burnt,  perhaps,  a  dozen  cartridges  to  light  your  cigars. 
But  the  prosecution  had  foreseen  this  objection,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  it.  Usher,  call  the  witness,  Matl- 
croy.” 

Our  readers  all  know  this  gentleman,  whose  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  fire  arms,  sporting-articles,  and  fishing  tackle  is  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf.  Directly 
he  has  taken  the  oath,  the  president  calls  on  him  to  repeat 
the  statements  he  has  made  regarding  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
gun.  He  declares  that  it  is  an  excellent  weapon.  Thanks, 
however,  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cartridges  and 
to  the  special  nature  of  the  fulminating  material,  the  bar¬ 
rels  hardly  ever  become  foul. — Hereupon  the  accused 
eagerly  exclaims,  “  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  have  myself 
cleaned  my  gun  frequently  :  and  I  have,  contrary  to  what 
you  say,  found  the  barrels  extremely  foul. 

Witness. — “  Because  you  had  fired  too  many  charges. 
But  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  use  two  or  three  cartridges 
without  a  trace  being  left  in  the  barrels.” 

Accused — “  I  deny  that  positively.” 

President  to  witness. — “  And  if  a  dozen  cartridges  were 
burnt  ?  ” — “  Oh,  then,  the  barrels  would  be  very  foul.” 

“  Examine  the  barrels,  and  tell  us  what  you  find.” — 
After  a  minute  examination.  “I  declare  that  two  car¬ 
tridges  cannot  have  been  used  since  the  gun  was  cleaned.” 

President  to  the  accused. — “  Well,  then,  what  becomes  of 
the  dozen  cartridges  you  used  to  light  your  cigars,  and 
which  blackened  your  hands  so  much  ?  ”  At  these  words, 
the  prisoner,  whose  firmness  and  composed  manner  have 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  general  comment,  grows  && 
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tremely  pale,  and  does  not  answer.  It  is  M.  Magloire  who 
speaks, — “  The  question,”  says  he,  “  is  too  serious  to  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  single  witness.” 

“We  only  desire  the  truth,”  responds  the  advocate-gen* 
eral.  “  It  is  easy  to  make  an  experiment.” 

Witness. — “  Oh,  certainly  !  ” 

President. — “  Then  let  it  be  done.” 

The  witness  puts  a  Cartridge  into  each  barrel,  and  goes 
to  the  window.  The  sudden  explosion  is  follow  by  the* 
screams  of  several  ladies.  The  witness  returns  and  shows 
that  the  barrels  are  no  more  foul  than  they  were  before. 

“  Well,  you  see  that  I  was  right,”  he  says. 

The  president  now  addresses  himself  to  the  accused : 

“  This  circumstance  on  which  you  relied  so  securely,  far 
from  helping  you,  only  proves  that  your  explanation  of  the 
blackened  state  of  your  hands  was  a  falsehood.”  M.  Do¬ 
mino  then  orders  the  witness  to  retire  and  the  examination 
of  the  accused  is  continued. 

“  What  were  your  relations  with  Count  de  Clatidieuse  ?  ” 
— “  We  had  no  intercourse  with  each  other.” 

“  But  your  aversion  to  him  was  well  known  all  over  the 
country  ?  ” — “  That  is  a  mistake.  I  declare,  upon  my  hon¬ 
our,  that  I  always  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  and  most 
honourable  of  men.” 

“There,  at  least;  you  agree  with  all  who  know  hihi. 
Still  you  are  at  law  with  him  ?  ” — “  I  have  inherited  a  suit 
from  my  uncle,  together  with  his  fortune.  I  have  carried 
it  on,  but  very  quietly.  I  asked  for  nothing  better  than  a 
compromise.” 

“  And,  when  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  refused,  you  were 
incensed  ?  ” — “  No.” 

“Yes,  you  were,  indeed  you  were  so  irritated  that  you 
once  actually  pointed  your  gun  at  him.  At  another  time 
you  said,  ‘  He  will  not  leave  me  alone  till  I  put  a  bullet 
into  his  head.*  Do  not  deny  !  You  will  hear  what  the 
witnesses  say.” 

In  obedience  to  the  president’s  orders,  the  accused  now 
resumes  his  seat.  He  looks  as  confident  as  ever,  and  car¬ 
ries  his  head  high.  He  has  entirely  overcome  any  feeling 
of  discouragement,  and  converses  with  his  counsel  in  the 
most  composed  manner.  Undoubtedly  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  public  opinion  is  on  his  side.  He  has  won 
the  good-will  even  of  those  who  came  here  stronglv  prej* 
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udiced  against  him.  No  one  can  help  being  impressed 
by  his  proud  but  mournful  expression  of  countenance  ;  and 
all  are  touched  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  answers. 
Although  the  discussion  concerning  the  gun  has  not  turned 
out  to  his  advantage,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  him. 
People  are  eagerly  discussing  the  fouling  of  guns.  A 
number  of  incredulous  persons,  whom  the  experiment  has 
not  convinced,  maintain  that  M.  Maucroy  has  been  too  rash 
in  his  statements. 

The  proceedings  are  not  exactly  suspended ;  but  there 
is  a  pause,  whilst  the  ushers  cover  the  articles  on  the  table 
once  more  with  the  red  cloth,  and,  after  several  comings 
and  goings,  roll  a  large  arm  chair  into  the  well  of  the  court 
— in  front  of  the  judges’  seat.  At  last  one  of  the  ushers 
approaches  the  president,  and  whispers  something  into  his 
ear.  M.  Domini  only  nods  his  head,  but  when  the  usher 
has  left  the  hall  he  says,  “  We  have  now  to  hear  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  we  propose  to  begin  with  the  Count  de  Clau- 
dieuse.  Although  seriously  indisposed,  he  has  preferred  to 
appear  in  court.” 

At  these  words,  Dr.  Seignebos  is  seen  to  start  up,  as  if 
he  wished  to  address  the  court ;  but  one  of  his  friends, 
sitting  beside  him,  pulls  him  down  by  his  coat.  M.  Fol- 
gat  makes  a  sign  to  him,  and  he  soon  resumes  his  seat. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Count  de  Claudieuse 
enters,  supported,  indeed,  almost  carried,  by  his  man-ser¬ 
vant.  He  is  greeted  by  a  murmur  of  sympathetic  pity. 
He  is  frightfully  thin  and  haggard  ;  and  the  whole  vitality 
of  his  system  seems  to  have  centred  in  his  eyes,  which 
shine  with  extraordinary  brilliancy.  He  takes  the  oath  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice.  But  the  silence  is  so  deep,  that 
when  the  president  asks  him  the  usual  question,  “  Do  you 
swear  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ?  ”  and  he  answers,  “  I  swear,” 
the  words  are  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  court-room. 

President  {in  a  kind  tone.) — “  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  for  the  effort  which  you  have  made  in  coming 
here.  That  chair  has  been  brought  in  for  you ;  please  sit 
down.” 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse. — “  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  am 
strong  enough  to  stand.” 

“  Please  tell  us,  then,  what  you  know  of  the  attempt 
made  on  your  life.” — “  It  might  have  been  eleven  o’clock  . 
I  had  gone  to  bed  a  little  while  'before  and  blown  out  my 
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light.  I  was  in  that  half  state  which  is  neither  wakeful¬ 
ness  nor  sleep,  when  I  saw  my  room  lighted  up  by  a  daz¬ 
zling  glare.  I  conjectured  it  was  fire,  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and,  only  lightly  dressed,  rushed  down  the  stairs.  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  opening  the  outer  door,  which  I  had 
locked  myself.  At  last  I  succeeded.  But  I  had  no 
sooner  put  my  foot  on  the  threshold  than  I  felt  a  terrible 
pain  in  my  right  side,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  an 
explosion  of  fire-arms.  Instinctively  I  rushed  towards 
the  place  whence  the  shot  seemed  to  have  been  fired  ;  but, 
before  I  had  taken  three  steps,  I  was  struck  once  more  in 
the  shoulder,  and  fell  down  unconscious.” 

“  How  long  a  time  was  there  between  the  first  and 
the  second  shot  ?  ” — “  Almost  three  or  four  seconds.” 

“  Was  that  time  enough  to  distinguish  the  assassin  1  ” 
— “  Yes,  and  I  saw  him  run  from  behind  a  woodpile,  where 
he  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  and  escape  into  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

“  You  can  tell  us,  no  doubt,  how  he  was  dressed  ?  ”- 
“  Certainly.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  light  gray  trousers,  a 
dark  coat,  and  a  large  straw  hat.” 

At  a  sign  from  the  president,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  profound  silence,  the  ushers  remove  the  red  cloth 
from  the  table.  The  president  points  to  the  garments  of 
the  accused  and  asks,  “  Does  the  costume  which  you  de¬ 
scribe  correspond  with  those  clothes  ?  ” — “  Yes ;  for  they 
appear  to  be  the  same.” 

“  Did  you  recognise  the  assassin  ?  ” — “  The  fire  at  that 
moment  had  made  so  much  progress  that  it  was  as  bright 
as  daylight,  and  I  recognised  M.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran.” 

This  answer  was  waited  for  with  deep  anxiety  by  every 
one  in  the  vast  audience.  Those  who  glanced  at  the 
prisoner  perceived  that  not  a  muscle  in  his  face  moved. 
Neither  did  his  counsel  betray  any  signs  of  surprise  or 
emotion.  The  president  and  the  advocate-general  had 
been  intently  watching  the  accused  and  his  lawyers.  Did 
they  expect  a  protest,  an  answer ;  probably  so.  However, 
as  none  came,  the  president  turned  to  the  witness  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Your  declaration  is  a  most  serious  one,  sir.” — 
“  I  know  its  weight,”  rejoined  the  count. 

“  It  is  entirely  different  from  your  first  deposition  made 
before  the  investigating  magistrate.” — “  It  is.” 

*  When  you  were  examined  a  few  hours  after  the  crime, 
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you  declared  that  you  had  not  recognised  the  assassin. 
More  than  that,  when  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  you  seemed  to  be  indignant  at  such  a  suspicion,  and 
almost  offered  to  guarantee  his  innocence.” — “  That  was 
contrary  to  truth.  Imbued  with  a  natural  sentiment  of 
commiseration,  I  tried  to  save  a  man  who  belongs  to 
a  highly  esteemed  family,  from  disgraceful  punishment.” 

“  But  now  ?  ” — “  Now  I  see  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  law  ought  to  have  its  course.  And  this  is  my  reason 
for  coming  here  to-day,  when  I  am  on  the  point  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  God,  in  order  to  tell  you  that  M.  de  Boiscoran 
is  guilty.  I  recognised  him.” 

To  the  accused. — “  Do  you  hear  ?  ” 

The  accused  rises.  “  By  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to 
me  in  the  world,”  he  exclaims,  “  I  swear  that  I  alh  inno¬ 
cent.  The  Count  de  Claudieuse  says  he  is  about  to  ap 
peal  before  God  ;  it  is  to  the  justice  of  God  that  I  appeal.” 

Sobs  almost  drown  his  voice.  The  Marchioness  de 
Boiscoran  is  overcome  by  a  nervous  attack.  She  is  car¬ 
ried  out  stiff  and  inanimate ;  and  Dr.  Seignebos  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Chandore  hasten  after  her.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  the  prisoner  cries,  “  My 
mother  is  dying,  sir.” 

Certainly,  all  those  who  looked  forward  to  a  scene  of 
thrilling  interest  are  not  disappointed.  Everybody  appears 
overcome  with  excitement ;  and  many  of  the  ladies  shed 
tears.  And  yet  those  who  watch  the  glances  which  are 
exchanged  between  M.  de  Boiscoran  and  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse  cannot  help  asking  themselves,  if  there  is  not 
something  else  between  these  two  men,  besides  what  the 
trial  has  made  known.  We  cannot  explain  to  ourselves 
the  singular  tone  of  these  remarks,  nor  does  any  one  un¬ 
derstand  the  silence  observed  by  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  coun¬ 
sel.  Do  they  abandon  their  client  ?  No;  for  we  see  thfcm 
go  up  to  him,  shake  hands  with  him,  and  lavish  upoti  him 
every  sign  of  friendly  consolation  and  encouragement. 
We  may  even  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  to  all  appearances, 
the  president  himself  and  the  advocate-general  are  for  a 
moment  perfectly  overcome  w;th  surprise.  Ai  ail  evettts 
suer.  :s  our  impression.  However  the  president  contihues, 
“  I  had  just  been  asking  the  accused,  count,  whether  there 
was  any  ground  of  enmity  between  you;”' 

The  count  replies  in  a  Steadily  dechhitig  voice, .  u  I 
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know  no  other  than  our  lawsuit  about  a  little  stream  of 
water/’ 

“  Did  not  the  accused  once  threaten  to  fire  at  you  ?  ” 
— “  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  in  earnest,  and  I 
never  resented  the  matter.” 

“  Do  you  persist  in  your  declaration  ?  ” — “  I  do.  And 
once  more,  upon  my  oath,  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  recog¬ 
nised  M.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  any  possible  mistake.” 

It  is  evidently  time  that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  should 
conclude  his  evidence.  He  begins  to  totter ;  his  eyes 
close  ;  his  head  rolls  from  side  to  side  and  two  ushers  have 
to  come  to  his  assistance  to  enable  him,  with  the  help  of 
his  own  servant,  to  leave  the  hall.  Is  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse  to  be  called  next  ?  So  people  think,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  countess  being  kept  by  the  bedside  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  who  is  most  dangerously  ill,  will  not  be 
called  at  all ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  ordered  to  read 
her  deposition.  Although  her  description  of  the  terrible 
event  is  very  graphic,  it  contains  no  new  facts,  and  will 
remain  without  influence  on  the  proceedings. 

The  next  witness  is  a  young  fellow  named  Ribot, — a 
good-looking  stalwart  “  village  cock,”  with  a  pink-and-blue 
cravat  round  his  neck,  and  a  huge  gold  chain  dangling 
from  his  watch-pocket.  He  seems  to  be  very  proud  of  his 
appearance,  and  looks  around  him  with  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  self-satisfaction.  He  relates  the  circumstances  of 
his  meeting  with  the  accused  in  a  tone  of  great  importance. 
He  knows  everything  and  explains  everything.  With  a 
little  encouragment  he  would,  no  doubt,  declare  that  the 
accused  had  confided  to  him  all  his  plans  of  incendiarism 
and  murder.  His  answers  are  almost  all  received  with 
great  hilarity,  which  draw  upon  the  audience  another 
severe  reprimand  from  the  president.  The  witness  Gau- 
dry,  who  succeeds  Ribot,  is  a  little  wretched-looking  man, 
with  a  false  would-be-timid  glance,  who  exhausts  himself 
in  bowing  and  scraping.  Unlike  Ribot,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  everything.  It  is  evident  be  is  afraid  of  com¬ 
mitting  himself.  He  praises  the  count ;  but  he  does  not 
speak  the  less  well  of  M.  de  Boiscoran.  He  assures  the 
court  of  his  profound  respect  for  the  bench — for  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  indeed  for  every  one.  The 
woman  Courtois,  who  comes  next,  evidently  wishes  she 
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were  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  president  has  to  make 
the  greatest  efforts  to  obtain,  word  by  word,  her  evidence, 
which  after  all,  amounts  to  next  to  nothing. 

Then  follow  two  farmers  from  Brechy,  who  were  present 
at  the  violent  altercation  which  ended  in  M.  de  Boiscoran 
aiming  his  gun  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.  The  account, 
interrupted  by  numberless  parentheses,  is  very  obscure. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  requests  them  to  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit:  and  thereupon  they  become  utterly  unintelligible.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  contradict  each  other.  One  looked  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  accused  as  a  mere  jest :  while  the  other  considered 
it  so  serious  that  he  threw  himself  between  the  two  noble¬ 
men  in  order  to  prevent  M.  de  Boiscoran  from  killing  his 
adversary  then  and  there.  Once  more  the  accused  energet¬ 
ically  protests  that  he  had  no  animosity  against  the  Count 
de  Claudieuse  :  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have. 
The  obstinate  peasant  insists,  however,  that  a  lawsuit  is 
always  a  sufficient  reason  for  hating  a  man.  And  there¬ 
upon  he  undertakes  to  explain  the  lawsuit,  and  how  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse,  by  damming  the  waters  of  the  Seille, 
overflowed  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  meadows. 

The  president  at  last  puts  an  end  to  the  discussion,  and 
orders  another  witness  to  be  brought  in.  This  man  swears 
he  heard  M.  de  Boiscoran  once  say,  that  sooner  or  later, 
he  would  put  a  ball  into  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  head. 
He  adds,  that  the  accused  is  a  terrible  fellow,  who  has 
threatened  to  shoot  people  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
And,  to  support  his  evidence,  he  states  that  once  before,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  M.  de  Boiscoran  really  did 
fire  at  a  man  he  disliked. 

The  accused  undertakes  to  explain  this  circumstance.  A 
scamp — he  says — perhaps  the  very  witness  in  the  box,  came 
every  night  and  stole  his  tenants’  fruit  and  vegetables. 
One  night  he  kept  watch,  and  gave  the  thief  a  load  of  salt. 
He  does  not  know  whether  he  hit  him.  At  all  events,  the 
rascal  never  complained,  and  thus  was  never  found  out. 

The  next  witness  is  a  Brechy  huissier,  who  deposes 
that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  by  damming  the  waters  of 
the  Seille,  once  caused  M.  de  Boiscoran  a  loss  of  twenty 
tons  of  first-rate  hay.  He  confesses  that  such  a  bad  neigh¬ 
bour  would  certainly  have  exasperated  him.  The  advocate- 
general  does  not  deny  the  facts,  but  adds  that  the  Count 
de  Claudieuse  offered  to  pay  damages.  However,  M.  de 
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Boiscoran  refused  the  offer  with  insulting  haughtiness. 
The  accused  replies,  that  he  refused  upon  his  lawyer’s 
advice,  but  that  he  did  not  use  insulting  words. 

Next  come  the  witnesses  summoned  by  the  defence. 
The  first  is  the  reverend  priest  from  Brechy,  who  confirms 
the  statement  made  by  the  accused .  On  the  evening  of 
the  crime  he  was  dining  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Besson ; 
his  servant  had  come  for  him  ;  and  the  parsonage  was 
deserted.  He  states  that  he  had  really  arranged  with  M. 
de  Boiscoran  that  the  latter  should  come  some  evening 
that  week  to  fulfil  the  religious  duties  which  the  church 
requires  before  it  allows  a  marriage  to  be  consecrated.  He 
has  known  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  since  he  was  a  child,  and 
knows  no  better  and  no  more  honourable  man.  In  his 
opinion,  the  hatred,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  never 
had  any  existence.  He  cannot  believe,  and  does  not  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  accused  is  guilty.  The  second  witness  is 
the  priest  of  an  adjoining  parish.  He  states,  that  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,  he  was  on  the  road,  near  the  Cafour- 
che  des  Marechaux.  The  night  was  quite  dark.  He  is  of 
the  same  height  as  the  priest  of  Brechy :  and  the  little  girl 
might  very  well  have  taken  him  for  the  latter  and  thus  have 
misled  M.  de  Boiscoran.  Three  other  minor  witnesses  arts 
next  heard,  and  then  it  is  that  the  advocate-general  begins 
his  speech. 

M.  du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere’s  eloquence  is  so  widely 
known,  and  so  justly  appreciated,  that  we  need  not  refer  to 
it  here.  We  will  only  say  that  he  surpassed  himself  on 
this  occasion  ;  for  during  more  than  an  hour  his  address 
held  the  large  assembly  in  anxious  and  breathless  suspense, 
and  caused  all  hearts  to  vibrate  with  the  most  intense 
excitement.  He  commences  with  a  description  of  Valpin- 
son,  this  poetic  and  charming  residence,  where  the  noble 
old  trees  of  Rochepommier  are  mirrored  in  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Seille.  “There,”  he  exclaims, — “there 
lived  the  Count  and  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse, — he  one 
of  those  noblemen  of  a  past  age  who  worshipped  honour, 
and  were  devoted  to  duty ;  she  one  of  those  women  who 
are  the  glory  of  their  sex,  and  the  perfect  model  of  all 
domestic  virtues.  Heaven  had  blessed  their  union,  and 
given  them  two  children,  to  whom  they  were  tenderly 
attached.  Fortune  smiled  upon  their  wise  efforts. 
Esteemed  by  all,  cherished,  and  revered,  they  lived  happy. 
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and  might  have  counted  upon  long  years  of  prosperity 
But  no.  It  was  not  to  be.  Hate  was  hovenng  over  them. 

“  One  evening,  a  fatal  glare  arouses  the  count.  He 
rushes  out ;  he  hears  the  report  of  a  gun.  He  hears  it  a 
second  time,  and  he  sinks  down,  bathed  in  his  life’s  blood. 
The  countess  also  is  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  and  hastens 
to  the  spot :  she  stumbles ;  she  sees  the  lifeless  body  of 
her  husband,  and  sinks  unconscious  to  the  ground.  Are 
the  children  also  to  perish  ?  No.  Providence  watches. 
A  flash  of  intelligence  pierces  an  idiot’s,  brain.  He  rushes 
through  the  flames,  and  snatches  the  children  from  the  fire 
that  was  already  threatening  their  couch.  The  lives  of  the 
inmates  are  saved ;  but  the  fire  continues  its.  destructive 
march.  At  the  sound  of  the  terrible  fire-bell,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  hurry  to  the  spot. 
But  there  is  no  one  to  direct  their  efforts  ;  there  are  no  en¬ 
gines,  and  they  can  do  nothing.  But  suddenly  a  distant 
rumble  revives  hope  in  their  hearts.  The  fire-engines  are 
approaching.  They  reach  the  spot ;  and  whatever  men 
can  do  is  done  at  once. 

“  But  great  God  !  What  are  those  cries  of  horror  which 
suddenly  arise  on  all  sides  ?  The  roof  of  the  house  is 
falling,  it  buries  under  its  ruins  two  zealous  and  courageous 
men, — Bolton  the  drummer,  who  but  just  now  summoned 
his  neighbours  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  Guillebauld,  a 
father  with  five  children.  High  above  the  crash  and  the 
hiss  of  the  flames  rise  their  heart-rending  cries.  They 
call  for  help.  Will  they  be  allowed  to  perish  ?  A  gen¬ 
darme  rushes  forward,  and  with  him  a  farmer  from  Brechy. 
But  their  heroism  is  useless  ;  the  monster  will  not  forego 
its  prey.  The  would-be  rescuers  are  also  apparently 
doomed  ;  and  it  is  only  by  unheard-of  efforts,  and  at  great 
peril  of  life,  that  they  are  at  last  saved.  Still  they  are  so 
grievously  wounded,  that  they  will  remain  infirm  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  compelled  to  appeal  to  public  charity 
for  their  subsistence.” 

Then  the  prosecuting  counsel  proceeds  to  paint  the 
disaster  at  Valpinson  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  well-known  eloquence.  He  describes 
the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  as  she  kneels  by  the  side  of 
her  dying  husband,  while  the  crowd  is  eagerly  pressing 
around  the  wounded  man  and  struggling  with  the  flames 
for  the  charred  remains  of  the  unfortunate  firemen.  With 
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increasing  vehemence,  he  proceeds  : — “  And  during  all 
this  time  what  becomes  of  the  author  of  these  fearful  mis¬ 
deeds  ?  When  his  hatred  is  gratified,  he  flees  through 
the  wood,  and  returns  to  his  home.  Remorse,  there  is 
none.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  house,  he  eats,  he 
drinks,  he  smokes  his  cigar.  His  position  in  the  country 
is  such,  and  the  precautionary  measures  he  has  taken  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  so  well  chosen,  that  he  thinks  he  is  above 
suspicion.  He  is  calm.  He  feels  so  perfectly  safe,  that 
he  neglects  the  commonest  precautions,  and  does  not 
even  take  the  trouble  of  pouring  out  the  water  in  which 
he  has  washed  his  hands,  blackened  as  they  are  by  the 
fire  he  has  just  kindled.  He  forgets  that  the  torch  of 
Providence  illumes  and  guides  human  justice.  For,  how, 
indeed,  could  the  law  ever  have  expected  to  find  the 
guilty  man  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux  of  the 
country,  had  it  not  been  for  a  direct  intervention  of  Prov¬ 
idence  ? 

“  For  the  incendiary  and  the  assassin  was  actually  there, 
at  the  Chateau  de  Boiscoran.  And  let  no  one  come  and 
tell  us  that  Jacques  de  Boiscoran’s  past  life  is  such  as  to 
protect  him  against  the  formidable  charges  that  are 
brought  against  him.  We  know  his  past  life,  one  of  those 
idle  young  men  who  spend  in  riotous  living  a  fortune 
painfully  amassed  by  their  forefathers.  Jacques  de  Bois¬ 
coran  had  not  even  a  profession.  Useless  to  society,  a 
burden  to  himself,  he  passed  through  life  like  a  ship  with¬ 
out  a  rudder  and  without  a  compass,  indulging  in  all 
kinds  of  unhealthy  pastime,  in  order  to  occupy  the  hours 
that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him.  And  yet  he  was  am¬ 
bitious;  but  his  ambition  lay  in  the  direction  of  those 
dangerous  and  wicked  intrigues  which  inevitably  lead  men 
to  crime.  Hence  we  see  him  mixed  up  in  all  those 
sterile  and  wanton  party  movements  which  discredit  our 
days,  hence  we  see  him  uttering  over  and  over  again 
hollow  phrases  in  condemnation  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
sacred,  appealing  to  the  most  execrable  passions  of  the 
multitude — ” 

“  At  these  words  M.  Magloire  springs  to  his  feet, — “  If 
this  is  a  political  affair,”  he  cries,  “  we  ought  to  have  been 
informed  beforehand.” 

The  advocate-general. — “  There  is  no  question  of  politics 
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here.  We  speak  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been  an 
apostle  of  strife.” 

M.  Magloire. — “  Does  the  advocate-general  fancy  he  is 
preaching  peace  ?  ” 

President , — “  I  request  the  counsel  for  the  defence  not 
to  interrupt.” 

Advocate-general . — “  And  it  is  in  this  ambition  of  the 
accused  that  we  must  look  for  the  motive  of  the  terible 
hatred  which  led  him  to  commit  such  crimes.  That  law¬ 
suit  about  a  stream  of  water  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  But  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  become  a  candidate  for  election.” 

“  I  never  dreamed  of  it,”  ejaculates  the  accused,  but 
the  advocate-general,  disregarding  the  interruption,  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — “  He  did  not  say  so :  but  his  friends  said  it  for 
him,  and  stalked  the  district,  repeating  that  by  his  posi¬ 
tion,  his  wealth,  and  his  opinions,  he  was  the  man  most 
worthy  of  Republican  votes.  And  he  would  have  had  an 
excellent  chance,  if  there  had  not  stood  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  desires  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  who 
had  already  more  than  once  succeeded  in  defeating  simi¬ 
lar  plots.” 

M.  Magloire — {warmly). — “  Do  you  refer  to  me  ?  ” 

Advocate-general. — “  I  allude  to  no  one.” 

M.  Magloire. — “  You  might,  just  as  well  say  at  once, 
that  my  friends  as  well  as  myself  are  all  M.  de  Boiscoran’s 
accomplices ;  and  that  we  have  employed  him  to  rid  us  of 
a  formidable  adversary.” 

Advocate-general. — Gentlemen,  I  have  indicated  to  you 
the  real  motive  of  the  crime.  Hence  that  hatred  which 
the  accused  is  unable  to  conceal  any  longer,  which  over¬ 
flows  in  invectives,  which  breaks  forth  in  threats  of  death, 
and  which  actually  carries  him  so  far  that  he  points  his 
gun  at  the  Count  de  Claudieuse.” 

The  advocate-general  next  proceeds  to  examine  the 
charges,  which,  he  declares  are  overwhelming  and  irrefu¬ 
table.  “  But  what  need  is  there  of  such  inquiry,”  he 
exclaims,  “  after  the  crushing  evidence  of  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse?  You  have  heard  it.  On  the  point  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  God,  he  has  spoken.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  follow  the  generous  nature  of  his  heart,  and  to 
pardon  the  man  who  had  attempted  his  life.  He  desired 
to  save  him ;  but,  as  he  felt  death  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
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he  saw  that  he  had  no  right  to  shield  a  criminal  from  the 
sword  of  justice ;  he  remembered  that  there  were  other 
victims  beside  himself.  And  then,  rising  from  his  bed  of 
agony,  he  dragged  himself  here  into  court,  in  order  to  tell 
you,  ‘  That  is  the  man !  By  the  light  of  the  fire  which  he 
had  kindled,  I  saw  him  and  recognised  him.  He  is  the 
guilty  one  !  ’ 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  can  you  hesitate  after  this 
evidence  ?  No !  I  can  not  and  will  not  believe  it.  After 
such  crimes,  society  expects  that  justice  should  be  done, 
— justice  in  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse,  who  is 
dying, — justice  in  the  name  of  those  who  are  already  dead 
— justice  in  the  name  of  Bolton’s  mother,  and  of  Guille- 
bault’s  widow  and  her  five  children.” 

A  murmur  of  approbation  accompanies  M.  de  la  Gran- 
sierre’s  last  words,  and  continues  for  some  time  after  he 
has  concluded.  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  whole 
assembly  who  does  not  shed  tears. 

As  M.  Magloire  has  so  far  alone  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  defence,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  will  next 
speak.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  M.  Folgat  now  rises  from  his 
seat.  The  Sauveterre  court-house  has  at  various  times 
re-echoed  the  words  of  almost  all  our  great  masters  of 
forensic  eloquence.  We  have  heard  Berryer,  Dufaure, 
Jules  Favre,  and  others  ;  but,  even  after  these  illustrious 
orators,  M.  Folgat  still  succeeds  in  astonishing  and  mov¬ 
ing  us  deeply.  We  can,  of  course,  report  here  only  a  few 
of  his  phrases  ;  and  we  must  utterly  abandon  all  hope  of 
giving  an  idea  of  his  proud  and  disdainful  attitude,  his 
admirable  manner,  full  of  authority,  and  especially  of  his 
full  rich  voice,  which  finds  its  way  into  every  heart. 

“  To  defend  certain  men  against  certain  charges,”  he 
begins,  “would  be  to  insult  them.  They  cannot  be 
touched.  To  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  prosecution,  I 
shall  simply  oppose  the  answer  given  by  the  venerable 
priest  of  Brechy.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  That  M.  de 
Boiscoran  is  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  men.  There 
is  the  truth ;  our  adversaries  wish  to  make  out  that  he  is 
a  political  intriguer.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  his  country,  But,  while  others  debated,  he 
acted.  The  militia  of  Sauveterre  will  tell  you  to  what 
passions  he  appealed  before  the  enemy,  and  by  what  in¬ 
trigues  he  won  the  cross  which  General  Chanzy  himself 
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fastened  to  his  breast.  He  coveted  power,  you  say.  No : 
he  wished  for  happiness.  You  speak  of  a  letter  written 
by  him  on  the  evening  of  the  crime,  to  his  betrothed.  I 
challenge  you  to  read  it.  It  covers  four  pages :  before 
you  have  read  two,  you  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
case.” 

Then  the  young  advocate  repeats  the  evidence  given  by 
the  accused;  and  really  under  the  influence  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  all  the  charges  seem  to  fall  to  the  ground.  “  And 
now,”  he  continues,  “  what  other  evidence  does  there  re¬ 
main  ?  The  evidence  given  by  the  Count  de  Claudieuse. 
It  is  crushing,  you  say.  I  say  it  is  singular.  What  ?  here 
is  a  witness  who  sees  his  last  hour  drawing  nigh,  and  who 
yet  waits  for  the  final  minutes  of  his  life  before  he  speaks. 
And  you  think  that  is  natural  ?  You  pretend  that  it  was 
generosity  which  kept  him  silent.  I — I  ask  you  how  the 
most  cruel  enemy  could  have  acted  more  atrociously? 
‘  Never  was  a  case  clearer,5  says  the  prosecution.  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  never  was  a  case  more  obscure  ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  fathoming  the  secret  of  this  affair, 
the  prosecution  has  not  sounded  its  first  depth.” 

M.  Folgat  resumes  his  seat,  and  the  ushers  have  to  in¬ 
terfere  to  prevent  applause  from  breaking  out.  If  the  ver¬ 
dict  had  been  taken  at  that  moment,  M.  de  Boiscoran 
would  have  been  acquitted.  But  the  proceedings  are  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
lamps  are  lighted,  for  night  begins  to  fall.  When  the 
president  resumes  his  chair,  he  calls  upon  the  advocate- 
general. 

“  I  shall  not  reply  as  I  had  at  first  proposed,”  says  M. 
du  Lopt  de  la  Gransiere.  “  The  Count  de  Claudieuse  is 
about  to  pay  with  his  life  for  the  effort  he  made  to  give 
his  evidence  in  person.  He  cannot  even  be  carried  home. 
He  is  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  drawing  his  last  breath 
upon  earth  in  the  adjoining  room.” 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  do  not  desire  to  address 
the  jury;  and,  as  the  accused  also  declares  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  say,  the  president  sums  up,  and  the  jury¬ 
men  withdraw  to  deliberate.  The  heat  is  overwhelming, 
the  restraint  almost  unbearable;  and  all  faces  bear  the 
marks  of  oppressive  fatigue  :  still  nobody  thinks  of  leaving 
the  hall.  A  thousand  contradictory  reports  circulate 
through  the  excited  crowd.  Some  say  that  the  Count  de 
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Claudieuse  is  dead;  others,  on  the  contrary,  report  him 
better,  and  add  that  he  has  sent  for  the  priest  from 
Brechy. 

At  last,  at  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o’clock,  the  jury  re¬ 
appear.  They  declare  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  guilty,  and, 
on  the  score  of  extenuating  circumstances,  he  is  sentenced 
to  twenty  years’  hard  labour. 

PART  III. 

COCOLEU. 

I. 

Thus  M.  Galpin-Daveline  triumphed,  and  M.  du  Lopt 
de  la  Gransiere  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  eloquence. 
Jacques  de  Boiscoran  had  been  found  guilty.  But  he 
looked  calm,  and  even  haughty,  when  the  president,  M. 
Domini,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law.  That  very 
morning,  a  few  moments  before  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
at  a  last  interview  with  Denise,  he  had  said, — “  I  know  what 
is  in  store  for  me ;  but  I  am  innocent.  They  shall  not  see 
me  turn  pale,  nor  hear  me  ask  for  mercy.” 

And,  gathering  up  all  the  energy  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable,  he  had  made  a  supreme  effort  at  the  de¬ 
cisive  moment,  and  kept  his  word.  Turning  quietly  to  his 
counsel  at  the  instant  when  the  last  words  of  the  president 
were  lost  among  the  din  of  the  crowd,  he  said, — “  Did  I 
not  tell  you  that  the  day  would  come  when  you  yourself 
would  bejjthe  first  to  put  a  weapon  into  my  hands  ?  ” 

M.  Folgat  rose  promptly.  He  showed  neither  the  an¬ 
ger  nor  the  disappointment  of  an  advocate  who  has  just 
lost  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  just.  “That  day  has 
not  yet  come,”  he  replied.  “  Remember  your  promise. 
As  long  as  there  remains  a  ray  of  hope,  we  shall  fight. 
Now  we  have  much  more  than  mere  hope  at  this  moment. 
In  less  than  a  month,  in  a  week,  perhaps  to-morrow,  wo 
shall  have  our  revenge.” 

The  unfortunate  man  shook  his  head.  “  I  shall  never¬ 
theless  have  undergone  the  disgrace  of  a  condemnation,” 
he  murmured.  Then  taking  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  from  his  button  hole,  he  handed  it  to  M.  Folgat 
saying, — “  Keep  this  in  memory  of  me,  and  if  I  never  re¬ 
gain  the  right  to  wear  it — ” 
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But  he  was  interrupted,  by  a  sergeant  of  gendarmes — 
one  of  those  appointed  to  guard  him  : — “  We  must  go,  sir," 
said  the  soldiep,  “  Come,  come !  You  need  not  despair. 
You  need  not  lose  courage.  All  is  not  over  yet.  There  is 
still  the  appeal  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  and  then  the 
petition  for  pardon,  not  to  speak  of  what  may  happen,  and 
cannot  be  foreseen.” 

M.  Folgat  being  allowed  to  accompany  the  prisoner,  was 
getting  ready  to  do  so ;  but  J acques  interposed,  and  in  a 
mournful  voice  exclaimed,  “  No,  my  friend ;  please  leave 
me  alone.  Others  have  more  need  of  your  presence  than 
I  have.  Denise,  my  poor  father,  my  mother.  Go  to  them. 
Tell  them  that  the  horror  of  my  condemnation  lies  in  the 
thought  of  their  sufferings.  May  they  forgive  me  for  the 
affliction  and  disgrace  I  cause  them.”  Then,  pressing  his 
counsels’  hands  he  added, — “And  you,  my  friends,  how 
shall  I  ever  express  to  you  my  gratitude  ?  Ah !  if  incom¬ 
parable  talents,  and  matchless  zeal  and  ability  had  suf-. 
ficed,  I  know  I  should  be  free.  But  instead  of  that  ” — in 
saying  this  he  pointed  to  the  little  door  through  which  he 
was  about  to  pass,  and  in  a  heart-rending  tone,  continued, 
“  Instead  of  that,  there  is  the  door  to  the  galleys.  Hence¬ 
forth — ” 

A  sob  cut  short  his  words.  His  strength  was  exhausted ; 
for  if  there  are,  so  to  say,  no  limits  to  the  spirit’s  power  of 
endurance,  the  body’s  energy  has  its  bounds.  Still  refus¬ 
ing  the  arm  which  the  sergeant  offered  him,  he  left  the 
hall  unsupported.  M.  Magloire  was  well-nigh  beside  him¬ 
self  with  grief.  “  Ah  !  why  could  we  not  save  him  ?  ”  he 
said  to  his  young  colleague.  “  Let  them  come  and  speak 
to  me  again  of  the  power  of  conviction.  But  we  must  not 
stay  here  :  let  us  go  !  ” 

They  threw  themselves  into  the  crowd,  which  was  slowly 
dispersing,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement  un¬ 
dergone  that  day.  A  strange  re-action  was  already  begin- 
ing  to  set  in, — a  re-action  perfectly  illogical,  and  yet  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  by  no  means  rare  under  similar  circumstances. 
Jacques  de  Boiscoran,  an  object  of  general  execration  as 
long  as  he  was  only  suspected,  regained  the  sympathy  of 
all  directly  he  was  condemned.  It  was  as  if  the  fatal 
sentence  had  wiped  out  the  horror  of  the  crime.  He  was 
pitied  ;  his  fate  was  deplored  ;  and  as  people  thought  of  his 
family,  his  mother,  and  his  betrothed,  they  almost  cursed 
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the  severity  of  the  judges.  Besides,  even  the  least  obser¬ 
vant  among  those  present  had  been  struck  by  the  singular 
course  which  the  proceedings  had  taken.  There  was  not 
one,  probably,  in  the  vast  assembly,  who  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  a  mysterious  and  unexplored  side  of  the  case, 
which  neither  the  prosecution  nor  the  defence  had  chosen 
to  approach.  Why  had  Cocoleu  been  mentioned  only 
once  and  then  quite  incidentally  ?  He  was  an  idiot,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  through  his  evidence  alone 
that  suspicions  had  been  aroused  against  M.  de  Boiscoran. 
Why  had  he  not  been  summoned  either  by  the  prosecution 
or  by  the  defence  ? 

The  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  evidence,  although  appar¬ 
ently  so  conclusive  at  the  moment  it  was  given,  was  also 
now  severely  criticised.  The  most  indulgent  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  remarked : — “  That  was  not  well  done.  Why  did  he 
not  speak  out  before  ?  People  do  not  wait  for  a  man  to  be 
down  before  they  strike  him.” 

Others  added, — “  And  did  you  notice  how  M.  de  Bois¬ 
coran  and  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  looked  at  each  other  ? 
Did  you  hear  what  they  said  to  each  other  ?  One  might 
have  sworn  that  there  was  something  else,  something  very 
different  from  a  mere  lawsuit,  between  them.” 

On  all  sides  moreover  people  repeated, — “  At  all  events, 
M.  Folgat  is  right.  The  whole  matter  is  far  from  being 
cleared  up.  The  jury  were  a  long  while  before  they  agreed. 
Perhaps  M.  de  Boiscoran  might  have  been  acquitted,  if,  at 
the  last  moment,  M.  de  la  Gransiere  had  not  announced 
the  impending  death  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  in  the 
adjoining  room.” 

As  M.  Magloire  and  M.  Folgat  passed  through  the  crowd 
they  listened  to  these  remarks,  with  great  satisfaction  ;  for, 
despite  all  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  public  opinion 
will  always  find  an  echo  in  court ;  and,  more  frequently 
than  we  think,  public  opinion  dictates  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  “  And  now,”  said  M.  Magloire  to  his  young  colleague, 
“  now  we  may  be  content.  I  know  Sauveterre  by  heart. 
I  tell  you  public  opinion  is  henceforth  on  our  side.” 

By  dint  of  perseverance  they  had  just  made  their  way 
out  of  the  court,  when  one  of  the  ushers  stopped  them, 
saying  that  the  prisoner’s  family  wished  to  see  them  in  M. 
Mechinet’s  office,  where  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran 
had  been  carried,  when  she  was  taken  ill.  There  indeed 
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it  was  that  MM.  Magloire  and  Folgat  found  Jacques's 
mother  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  with  closed  eyes  and 
parted  lips.  Her  livid  pallor  and  her  stiff  limbs  gave  her 
a  death-like  aspect ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  spasms  Shook 
her  whole  body,  from  head  to  foot.  M.  de  Chandore  stood 
on  one  side,  and  the  marquis,  her  husband,  bn  the  other, 
watching  her  with  mournful  eyes  and  in  perfect  silence. 
They  seemed  thunderstruck ;  indeed  from  the  moment 
when  the  fatal  sentence  fell  upon  their  ears,  neither  of 
them  had  uttered  a  word.  Denise  alone  seemed  to  have 
preserved  the  faculty  of  reasoning  and  the  power  of  motion. 
But  her  face  was  well-nigh  purple ;  while  her  dry  eyes 
shone  with  a  painful  light ;  and  her  body  shook  as  with 
fever. 

As  soon  as  the  two  advocates  appeared,  she  cried  to 
them, — “  And  you  call  this  human  justice  ? >f  Finding 
they  did  not  reply, — she  added, — “Here  is  Jacques  con¬ 
demned  to  hard  labour  ;  that  is  to  say,  judicially  dishon¬ 
oured,  lost,  disgraced,  for  ever  cut  off  from  human  society. 
He  is  innocent ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  His  best  friends 
will  know  him  no  longer ;  no  hand  will  touch  his  hand 
hereafter  ;  and  even  those  who  were  most  proud  of  his 
affection  will  pretend  to  have  forgotten  his  name.” 

“  I  understand  your  grief  but  too  well,  mademoiselle,” 
said  M.  Magloire. 

“  My  grief  is  not  as  great  as  my  indignation,”  she  re¬ 
torted.  “Jacques  must  be  avenged,  and  he  shall  be 
avenged  !  I  am  only  twenty,  and  he  is  not  thirty  yet :  we 
can  devote  the  life  before  us  to  his  rehabilitation ;  for 
I  do  not  mean  to  abandon  him.  His  undeserved  misfor¬ 
tunes  make  him  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me.  I  was 
his  betrothed  this  morning ;  this  evening  I  am  his  wife. 
His  condemnation  was  our  nuptial  benediction.  And  if  it 
is  true,  as  grandpapa  says,  that  the  law  prohibits  a  prisoner 
to  marry  the  woman  he  loves,  well,  I  will  be  his  without 
marriage.” 

Denise  spoke  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  wanted  all 
the  world  to  hear  what  she  was  saying.  “  Ah  !  let  me  re¬ 
assure  you  by  a  single  word,  mademoiselle,”  said  M.  Folgat. 
“  We  have  not  yet  come  to  that.  The  sentence  is  not 
final.” 

The  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  and  M.  de  Chandore  started- 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
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“An  oversight  which  M.  Galpin  has  committed  makes 
the  whole  proceedings  null  and  void.  You  will  ask  how  a 
man  of  his  character,  so  painstaking  and  so  formal,  should 
have  made  such  a  blunder.  Probably  because  he  was 
blinded  by  passion.  Why  has  nobody  noticed  this  over¬ 
sight  ?  Because  fate  owed  us  this  compensation.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  matter.  The  defect  is  a  de¬ 
fect  of  form  ;  and  the  law  provide?  expressly  for  the  case. 
The  sentence  must  be  declared  void,  and  we  shall  have 
another  trial.” 

“  And  you  never  told  us  anything  of  it  1  ”  exclaimed 
Denise. 

“  We  hardly  dared  to  think  of  it,”  replied  M.  Magloire. 
“It  was  one  of  those  secrets  which  we  dared  not  confide 
to  our  own  pillows.  Remember,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  the  error  might  have  been  corrected  at  any 
time.  Now  it  is  too  late.  We  have  time  before  us  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  relieves  us  from 
all  restraint  of  delicacy.  The  veil  shall  be  torn  aside 
now.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  Red 
with  anger,  and  darting  fiery  glances  from  over  his '  gold 
spectacles,  Dr  Seignebos  darted  into  the  room.  “  And 
the  Count  dc  Claudieuse  ?  ”  asked  M.  Folgat,  eagerly  . 

“  He  is  in  the  room  close  by,”  replied  the  doctor. 
“They  have  laid  him  on  a  mattress,  and  his  wife  is  by 
his  side.  What  a  profession  ours  is  !  Here  is  a  man,  a 
wretch,  whom  I  should  be  most  happy  to  strangle  with  my 
own  hands ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  do  all  I  can  to  re¬ 
call  him  to  life  :  I  must  lavish  my  attentions  upon  him, 
and  have  to  seek  every  means  to  relieve  his  sufferings.” 

“  Is  he  any  better  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all !  Unless  a  special  miracle  should  be  per¬ 
formed  on  his  behalf,  he  will  only  leave  the  court-house, 
feet  forward,  and  that  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  not 
concealed  it  from  the  countess ;  and  I  have  told  her,  that, 
if  she  wishes  her  husband  to  die  in  peace  with  heaven,  she 
has  only  just  time  to  send  for  a  priest.” 

“  And  has  she  sent  for  one  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all !  She  told  me  her  husband  would  be  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  appearance  of  a  priest,  that  it  would  hasten  his 
end.  Even  when  the  good  priest  from  Brechy  came  of  his 
own  accord,  she  sent  him  off  unceremoniously.* 
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“  Ah,  the  miserable  woman  !  ”  cried  Denise.  And,  aftei 
a  moment’s  reflection,  she  added,  as  if  speaking  to  herself, 
“And  yet,  that  may  be  our  salvation.  Yes,  certainly. 
Why  should  I  hesitate  ?  Wait  for  me  here  :  I  shall  soon 
be  back.” 

She  hurriedly  left  the  room.  Her  grandfather  was 
about  to  follow  her ;  but  M.  Folgat  stopped  him.  “  Let 
her  go,”  he  said, — “  let  her  do  what  she  wishes  !  ” 

It  had  just  struck  ten  o’clock.  The  Sauveterre  court¬ 
house,  but  a  few  minutes  previous  as  full  and  as  noisy  as  a 
bee-hive,  was  now  silent  and  deserted.  In  the  immense 
waiting  hall,  badly  lighted  by  a  smoky  lamp,  there  were 
only  two  men  to  be  seen.  One  was  the  priest  from  Brechy, 
who  was  praying  on  his  knees  close  to  a  door  ;  the  other 
was  one  of  the  official  attendants  who  walked  slowly  to  and 
fro.  Denise  went  towards  the  latter.  “Where  is  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  There,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  man,  pointing  to  the 
door  before  which  the  priest  was  praying, — “  there,  in  the 
public  prosecutor’s  private  office.” 

“  Who  is  with  him  ?  ” 

“  His  wife,  mademoiselle,  and  a  servant.” 

“  Well,  go  in  and  tell  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse, — but 
so  that  her  husband  does  not  hear  you, — that  Mademoiselle 
de  Chandore  desires  to  see  her  for  a  few  moments.” 

The  attendant  made  no  objection,  and  went  in.  Quickly 
returning,  he  exclaimed,  “  Madame,  the  countess  sends 
word  that  she  cannot  leave  her  husband,  who  is  very 
weak.” 

Denise  stopped  him  by  an  impatient  gesture.  “  Never 
mind  i  Go  back  and  tell  the  countess,  that,  if  she  does  not 
come  out,  I  shall  go  in  this  moment ;  that,  if  it  must  be,  I 
shall  force  my  way  in  ;  that  I  shall  call  for  help ;  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  keep  me  away,  for  I  must  absolutely  see  her.” 

“  But,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Go  !  Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  ?  ” 

There  was  such  authority  in  her  voice,  that  the  attend¬ 
ant  no  longer  hesitated.  He  went  in  once  more,  and  re¬ 
appeared  a  moment  after,  telling  her  to  enter.  She  did  so, 
and  found  herself  in  a  little  ante-room  which  preceded  the 
public  prosecutor’s  private  office.  A  large  lamp  stood  on 
the  table.  The  door  leading  to  the  chamber  in  which  the 
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count  was  lying  was  closed.  In  the  centre  ot  this  ante 
room  stood  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse.  All  these  sue 
cessive  blows  had  not  broken  her  indomitable  energy. 
She  looked  pale,  but  calm.  “  Since  you  insist  upon  it, 
mademoiselle,”  she  began,  “  I  come  to  tell  you  myself  that 
I  cannot  listen  to  you.  Are  you  not  aware  that  I  am  stand 
ing  between  two  open  graves, — that  of  my  poor  girl,  who 
is  dying  at  my  house,  and  that  of  my  husband,  who  is 
breathing  his  last  in  there  ?  ” 

She  stepped  back  as  if  to  retire ;  but  Denise  stopping 
her  by  a  threatening  look,  exclaimed  in  a  trembling  voice, 
14  If  you  go  back  into  that  room  where  your  husband  is,  I 
shall  follow  you,  and  I  shall  speak  before  him.  I  shall  ask 
you  in  his  presence,  how  you  dare  order  a  priest  away  from 
his  bedside  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  whether,  after  hav¬ 
ing  robbed  him  of  all  his  happiness  in  life,  you  mean  to 
make  him  unhappy  in  all  eternity.” 

Instinctively  the  countess  drew  back  again.  “  I  do  not 
understand  you,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  you  do  understand  me,  madame.  Why  deny  it  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  know  everything,  and  that  I  have 
pressed  what  they  have  not  told  me  ?  Jacques  was  your 
(over  ;  and  your  husband  has  had  his  revenge.” 

44  Ah !  ”  cried  the  countess,  “  that  is  too  much ;  that  is  to 
much !  ” 

44  And  you  permitted  it,”  continued  Denise,  with  breath¬ 
less  haste ;  44  and  you  did  not  come  and  cry  out  in  open 
iourt  that  your  husband  was  a  false  witness  !  What  a  wo¬ 
man  you  must  be  !  You  do  not  care  if  your  love  carries  a 
poor  unfortunate  man  to  the  galleys.  You  mean  to  live  on 
with  the  thought  in  your  heart  that  the  man  whom  you  love 
is  innocent,  and,  nevertheless,  disgraced  for  ever,  and  cut 
off  from  human  society.  A  priest  might  induce  the  count 
to  retract  his  statement,  as  you  know  very  well ;  hence  you 
refuse  to  let  the  priest  from  Brechy  come  to  his  bedside. 
And  what  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  your  crimes  ?  To  save 
your  false  reputation  as  an  honest  woman.  Ah  !  how  mis¬ 
erable,  how  mean,  how  infamous  !  ” 

The  countess  was  roused  at  last.  What  all  M.  Folgat’s 
skill  and  ability  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  Denise 
obtained  in  an  instant  by  the  force  of  her  passion.  Throw¬ 
ing  aside  her  mask,  Madame  de  Claudieuse  exclaimed  with 
a  perfect  burst  of  rage,  44  Well,  then,  no,  no  !  I  have  no! 
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acted  so,  and  permitted  all  this  to  happen  because  I  care 
for  my  reputation.  My  reputation  ! — what  does  it  matter  ? 
Only  a  week  ago,  when  Jacques  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  prison,  I  offered  to  fly  with  him.  He  had  only  to  say 
a  word,  and  I  would  have  given  up  my  family,  my  children, 
my  country,  everything,  for  him.  He  answered,  ‘  Rather 
the  gaileys  !  ’  ”• 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  suffering,  Denise’s  heart  filled 
with  unspeakable  happiness  as  she  heard  these  words. 
Ah !  now  she  could  doubt  Jacques  no  longer ! 

“  He  has  condemned  himself,  you  see,”  continued  the 
countess.  “  I  was  quite  willing  to  ruin  myself  for  him,  but 
certainly  not  for  another  woman.” 

“  By  that  other  woman — no  doubt,  you  mean  me !  ” 

“  Yes  ! — you  for  whose  sake  he  abandoned  me, — you 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry, — you  with  whom  he  hoped 
to  enjoy  long  years  of  happiness — not  furtive  and  sinful 
like  ours,  but  a  legitimate,  honourable  happiness.” 

Tears  stood  in  Denise’s  eyes.  She  was  beloved,  she 
knew  it,  and  thought  of  her  rival’s  sufferings.  “  And  yet 
I  should  have  been  more  generous,”  she  murmured  ;  and 
not  noticing  the  savage  smile  in  which  the  countess  in¬ 
dulged,  she  added,  “  The  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  came  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  bargin  to  you.” 

“A  bargain  ?” 

“Yes.  Save  Jacques’s  life,  and,  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  me 
in  the  world,  I  promise  I  will  enter  a  convent :  I  will  disap¬ 
pear,  and  you  shall  never  hear  my  name  any  more.” 

The  countess’s  astonishment  was  evidently  intense,  and 
she  looked  at  Denise  with  a  glance  full  of  doubt  and  mis¬ 
trust.  Such  devotion  seemed  to  her  too  sublime  not  to  con¬ 
ceal  some  snare.  “  You  would  really  do  that  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Unhesitatingly.” 

“  You  would  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  my  benefit  ?  ” 

“  For  yours  ?  No,  madame,  for  Jacques’s.” 

“  You  love  him  very  dearly,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  I  love  him  dearly  enough  to  prefer  his  happiness  to  my 
own  a  thousand  times  over.  Even  if  I  were,  so  to  say, 
buried  in  some  convent,  I  should  still  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  me ;  and  the 
thought  that  he  belonged  to  another  would  be  less  terri¬ 
ble  to  bear  than  the  idea  that  he  is  innocent,  and  yet  con¬ 
demned.” 
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But,  in  proportion  as  Denise  thus  confirmed  her  sincer¬ 
ity,  the  countess’s  glance  grew  darker  and  sterner,  and 
passing  blushes  mantled  her  cheek.  At  last  she  exclaimed 
with  haughty  irony,  “  Admirable  1  ” 

“  Madame  1  ” 

“  You  condescend  to  give  up  all  claim  to  M.  de  Boisco 
ran.  Will  that  make  him  love  me  ?  You  know  very  well 
he  will  not.  You  know  that  he  loves  you  alone.  Heroism 
with  such  conditions  is  easy  enough.  What  have  you  to 
fear  ?  Buried  in  a  convent,  he  will  love  you  only  all  the 
more  ardently,  and  he  will  execrate  me  all  the  more  fer¬ 
vently.” 

“  He  shall  never  know  anything  of  our  bargain  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  What  does  that  matter  ?  He  will  guess  it,  if 
you  do  not  tell  him.  No  :  I  know  what  awaits  me.  For 
two  years  I  have  felt  positive  agony  at  seeing  him  grow 
daily  more  estranged  from  me.  What  have  I  not  done  to 
keep  him  near  me !  How  I  have  stooped  to  meanness,  to 
falsehood,  to  keep  him  a  single  day  longer,  perhaps  a  sin¬ 
gle  hour  !  But  all  was  useless.  I  was  a  burden  to  him. 
He  loved  me  no  longer ;  and  my  love  became  to  him  a 
heavier  load  than  the  cannon-ball  which  they  will  fasten  to 
his  convict’s  chains.” 

Denise  shuddered.  “  That  is  horrible  1  ”  she  murmured. 

“  Horrible  !  yes,  but  true.  You  look  amazed.  That  is 
because  you  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  dawn  of  love  :  wait 
for  the  dark  evening,  and  you  will  understand  me.  Is  not 
every  woman’s  story  the  same  ?  I  have  seen  Jacques  at 
my  feet  as  you  see  him  at  yours :  the  vows  he  swears  to 
you,  he  once  swore  to  me  ;  and  he  swore  them  to  me  with 
the  same  voice,  tremulous  with  passion,  and  with  the  same 
burning  glances.  But  you  are  his  betrothed,  and  I  never 
was.  Still  what  does  that  matter  ?  What  does  he  tell  you  ? 
That  he  will  love  you  for  ever,  because  his  love  is  under 
the  protection  of  God  and  men.  He  told  me,  precisely 
because  our  love  was  not  thus  protected,  that  we  should  be 
united  by  indissoluble  bonds, — bonds  stronger  than  all  oth¬ 
ers.  You  have  his  promise  :  so  had  I.  And  the  proof  of 
it  is  that  I  gave  him  everything, — my  honour  and  the  hon¬ 
our  of  my  family,  and  that  I  would  have  given  him  still 
more,  if  there  had  been  any  more  to  give.  And  now  to  be 
betrayed,  forsaken,  despised,  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  ui> 
til  at  last  I  must  become  the  object  of  your  pity  !  To  hav« 
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fallen  so  low,  that  you  should  dare  come  to  me  and  offet 
to  give  up  Jacques  for  my  benefit !  Ah,  that  is  madden 
ingj  And  I  should  let  the  vengeance  I  hold  in  my  hands 
slip  from  me  at  your  bidding !  I  should  be  stupid  enough, 
blind  enough,  to  allow  myself  to  be  touched  by  your  hypo¬ 
critical  tears !  I  should  secure  your  happiness  by  the  sacri 
fice  of  my  reputation  !  No,  no,  cherish  no  such  hope  ! ” 
Her  voice  expired  in  her  throat  in  a  kind  of  toneless  rattle. 
She  took  a  few  hasty  steps  up  and  down  the  ante-room. 
Then  placing  herself  in  front  of  Denise,  and  looking  fixedly 
into  her  eyes,  she  asked,  “  Who  suggested  to  you  this  plan 
of  coming  here,  this  supreme  insult  which  you  have  tried  to 
inflict  upon  me  ?  ” 

Denise  was  seized  with  unspeakable  horror,  and  hardly 
found  heart  to  reply.  “No  one,”  she  murmured. 

“  M.  Folgat  ?  ” 

“  He  knows  nothing  of  it.” 

“  And  Jacques  l  ” 

“I  have  not  seen  him.  The  thought  occurred  to  me 
quite  suddenly,  like  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  When 
Dr.  Seignebos  told  me  that  you  had  refused  to  admit  the 
priest  from  Brechy,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  This  is  the  last  mis¬ 
fortune  and  the  greatest  of  all !  If  the  Count  de  Claudi- 
euse  dies  without  retracting,  Jacques’s  innocence  can  never 
be  fully  established,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  what¬ 
ever  proof  of  it  we  may  find.’  Then  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  to  you.  Ah  !  it  was  a  hard  task.  But  I  was  in 
hopes  I  might  touch  your  heart,  or  that  you  might  be  moved 
by  the  greatness  of  my  sacrifice.” 

And  the  countess  was  moved.  As  she  listened  to  Den¬ 
ise’s  passionate  entreaties  her  resolution  seemed  to  waver* 
“  Would  it  be  such  a  very  great  sacrifice  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Tears  sprang  to  Denise’s  eyes.  “  Alas  !  ”  she  said,  “  I 
offer  you  my  life.  I  know  very  well  you  will  not  long  be 
jealous  of  me.” 

She  was  interrupted  by  groans,  coming  from  the  room 
in  which  the  count  was  lying.  The  countess  set  the  door 
ajar,  and  immediately  a  feeble,  and  yet  imperious  voice 
was  heard  exclaiming, — “  Genevieve,  Genevieve  1  ” 

“  I  am  coming,  in  a  moment,”  replied  the  countess. 
Then  closing  the  door  again  she  turned  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Chandore,  and  added  in  a  hard,  stern  voice,  “  What  se¬ 
curity  can  you  give  me,  that  if  Jacques’s  innocence  were 
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established,  and  he  restored  to  society,  you  would  not  for¬ 
get  your  promises  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  madame  !  upon  what  shall  I  swear  that  I  am  ready 
to  disappear  ?  Choose  your  own  securities,  I  will  do  what¬ 
ever  you  require.”  Then,  sinking  down  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  countess,  she  continued, — “  Here  I  am  at  your  feet, 
madame,  humble  and  suppliant, — I  whom  you  accuse  of  a 
desire  to  insult  you.  Have  pity  on  Jacques  !  Ah  !  if  you 
loved  him  as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  not  hesitate.” 

The  countess  raised  her  quickly,  and,  holding  her  hands 
in  her  own,  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  without  saying  a 
word,  but  with  heaving  bosom  and  trembling  lips.  At  last 
in  a  voice  which  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  it  was  hardly 
intelligible,  she  asked, — “  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  To  induce  the  Count  de  Claudineuse  to  retract.” 

The  countess  shook  her  head.  “  It  would  be  useless 
to  try.  You  do  not  know  the  count.  He  is  a  man  of  iron. 
You  might  tear  his  flesh  with  hot  iron  pincers,  and  he 
would  not  take  back  even  one  of  his  words.  You  cannot 
conceive  what  he  has  suffered,  nor  the  depth  of  the  hatred, 
rage,  and  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  have  accumulated  in 
his  heart,  It  was  to  torture  me  that  he  brought  me  here  to 
his  bedside.  Only  five  minutes  ago  he  told  me  that  he 
died  content,  since  Jacques  was  declared  guilty,  and  con¬ 
demned  through  his  evidence.”  Madame  de  Claudieuse 
was  conquered ;  her  energy  was  exhausted ;  tears  came  to 
her  eyes.  “  He  has  been  so  cruelly  tried  !  ”  she  added. 
“  He  loved  me  to  distraction,  he  loved  nothing  in  the  world 
but  me.  And  I —  Ah,  if  we  could  know,  if  we  could  fore¬ 
see  !  No,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  induce  him  to  retract.” 

Denise  almost  forgot  her  own  great  grief,  in  presence  of 
the  countess’s  agony.  “  Nor  do  I  expect  you  to  obtain 
that  result,”  she  said  very  gently. 

“  Who  then  could  obtain  it  ?  ” 

“  The  priest  from  Brechy.  He  will  surely  find  words  to 
shake  even  the  firmest  resolution.  He  can  speak  in  the 
name  of  that  God,  who,  even  on  the  cross,  forgave  those 
who  crucified  him.” 

For  one  moment  longer  the  countess  hesitated;  and 
then  finally  overcoming  the  last  rebellious  impulses  of  pride, 
she  said, — “  Well,  I  will  call  the  priest.” 

“  And  I,  madame,  swear  I  will  keep  my  promise, ,f  an¬ 
swered  Denise ;  but  the  countess  stopped  her,  and  making 
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a  supreme  effort  over  herself,  rejoined, — “  No  :  I  will  try 
to  save  Jacques  without  making  conditions.  Let  him  be 
yours.  He  loves  you,  and  you  were  ready  to  sacrifice  your 
life  for  his  sake.  He  forsakes  me ;  but  I  sacrifice  my 
honour  to  him.  Farewell !  ” 

And  hastening  to  the  door,  while  Denise  returned  to  her 
friends,  she  called  the  priest  from  Brechy. 


II. 

M.  Daubigeon,  the  public  prosecutor,  learnt  next  morn¬ 
ing  from  his  substitute  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Bois- 
coran  case  were  null  and  void  on  account  of  a  fatal  error 
in  form.  The  counsel  of  the  defence  had  lost  no  time,  for 
after  spending  the  whole  night  in  consultation,  they  had 
already  made  an  application  for  a  new  trial.  Worthy  M. 
Daubigeon  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  satisfaction. 
“  Ah  ”  cried  he,  “  this  will  worry  my  friend  Galpin,  and 
clip  his  wings  considerably ;  and  yet  I  frequently  called 
his  attention  to  the  lines  of  Horace,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Phaeton's  sad  fate,  and  says, — 

‘Terret  ambustus  Phaeton  avaras 

Spes.  .  .  ’ 

But  he  would  not  listen  to  me,  forgetting,  that,  without  pru¬ 
dence,  force  is  a  danger. 

‘Vis  consilii  expers  mole  ruit  sua.’  .  . 

So  there  he  is  now,  in  great  difficulty,  I  am  sure.” 

Speaking  in  this  fashion,  the  public  prosecutor  hastened 
to  dress,  intending  to  go  and  see  M.  Galpin-Daveline  with¬ 
out  delay,  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  accurately  learning 
all  the  details,  but,  in  reality,  in  order  to  enjoy  to  his  heart’s 
content  the  ambitious  investigating  magistrate’s  discom¬ 
fiture. 

He  found  him  in  a  furious  rage.  “I  am  disgraced,”  ex¬ 
claimed  M.  Galpin-Daveline ;  “  I  am  ruined ;  I  am  lost. 
All  my  prospects,  all  my  hopes  are  gone.  I  shall  never  be 
forgiven  for  such  an  oversight.” 

To  look  atM.  Daubigeon,  you  would  have  thought  he 
was  sincerely  distressed.  “  Is  it  really  true,”  he  said  with 
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an  air  of  assumed  pity, — “  is  it  really  true,  that  you  made 
this  unlucky  mistake  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  alas  it  is  !  I  forgot  one  of  those  wretched  details 
which  a  schoolboy  knows  by  heart.  Can  you  understand 
it  ?  And  to  say  that  no  one  noticed  my  inconceivable 
blindness  !  Neither  the  accusation  chamber,  nor  the  ad¬ 
vocate-general,  nor  the  presiding  judge,  ever  said  a  word 
about  it.  It  is  my  fate.  And  that  is  to  be  the  result  of 
all  my  labours.  Everybody  no  doubt,  said,  ‘Oh  !  M  Gal- 
pin  has  the  case  in  hand  ;  he  knows  all  about  it :  no  need 
to  look  after  the  matter  when  such  a  man  has  to  deal  with 
it.’  And  here  I  am.  Oh  !  I  could  almost  kill  myself.” 

“  The  more  so,”  replied  M.  Daubigeon,  “  since  the  case 
hung  on  a  mere  thread  yesterday/’ 

The  investigating  magistrate  gnashed  his  teeth.  “Yes, 
on  a  mere  thread,”  he  replied,  “  thanks  to  M.  Domini ! 
whose  weakness  I  cannot  comprehend,  and  who  did  not 
at  all  know,  or  was  not  willing  to  know,  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  evidence.  But  it  was  Du  Lopt  de  la  Gran- 
siefe’s  fault  quite  as  much.  Why  did  he  drag  politics  into 
the  affair  i  And  whom  did  he  want  to  hit  ?  Why  M. 
Magloire,  a  mail  whom  everybody  respects,  and  who  had 
three  warm  personal  friends  among  the  jurymen.  I  told 
him  beforehand  that  he  would  get  into  trouble.  But  there 
are  people  who  won’t  listen.  M.  de  la  Gransiere  wants  to 
be  elected  himself.  It  is  the  monomania  of  the  hour : 
everybody  wants  to  be  a  deputy.  I  wish  heaven  would 
confound  all  ambitious  men  !  ” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  no  doubt  for  the  last 
time  also,  the  public  prosecutor  eincerely  rejoiced  at 
another’s  misfortune.  Apparently  taking  a  savage  pleas¬ 
ure  in  probing  his  colleague’s  wounds,  he  now  remarked, 
— “  No  doubt  M.  Folgat’s  speech  bad  something  to  do  with 
it.  ” 

“  Oh  no  !  nothing  at  all.” 

“  But  he  was  brilliantly  successful.” 

“  He  merely  took  people  by  surprise  with  his  big  voice, 
and  grand,  rolling  sentences.” 

“  But  still — ” 

“  Why,  what  did  he  say,  after  all  ?  That  the  prosecution 
did  not  know  the  real  secret  of  the  case.  That  is  ab¬ 
surd  !  ” 

“  The  new  judges  may  not  think  so,  however.” 
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“We  shall  see.” 

“  This  time  M.  de  Boiscoran’s  defence  will  be  very  dif 
ferent.  He  will  spare  nobody.  He  is  down  now,  and 
cannot  fall  any  lower. 

*  Qui  jacet  in  terra  non  habet  unde  cadat.  ’  ” 

“  That  may  be.  But  he  also  risks  having  a  less  indul- 
gent  jury,  and  not  getting  off  with  twenty  years.” 

“  What  do  his  counsel  say  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  But  I  have  just  sent  my  clerk  to  find 
out ;  and,  if  you  choose  to  wait — ” 

M.  Daubigeon  did  wait,  and  he  did  well ;  for  M.  Mech- 
inet  came  in  soon  afterwards,  outwardly  with  a  long  face, 
but  inwardly  much  delighted.  “  Well  ?  ”  asked  M.  Galpin 
eagerly.  The  clerk  shook  his  head,  and,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  replied, — “  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
How  fickle  public  opinion  is,  after  all !  The  day  before 
yesterday  M.  de  Boiscoran  could  not  have  passed  through 
the  town  without  being  mobbed.  If  he  should  show  him¬ 
self  to-day,  they  would  carry  him  in  triumph.  He  has 
been  condemned,  and  now  he  is  a  martyr.  It  is  known 
alreadvy  that  the  sentence  is  void,  and  people  are  delighted. 
My  sisters  have  just  told  me  that  the  ladies  of  Sauveterre 
propose  to  give  the  Marchioness  de  Boiscoran  and  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Chandore  some  public  proof  of  their  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  members  of  the  bar  too  will  invite  M.  Folgat 
to  a  public  dinner.” 

“  How  monstrous  !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Galpin  Daveline. 

“  Don’t  you  know,”  said  M.  Daubigeon,  “  ‘  the  opinions 
of  mankind  are  more  fickle  and  changeable  than  the  waves 
of  the  sea.’  ” 

But,  interrupting  the  quotation,  M.  Galpin  asked  his 
clerk, — “  Well,  what  else  ?  ” 

“I  gave  M.  de  la  Gransiere  the  letter  you  sent  me 
with.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  I  found  him  in  consultation  with  the  president,  M. 
Domini.  He  took  the  letter,  glanced  at  it  rapidly,  and 
said  in  a  cold  tone,  *  All  right.’  To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought 
that  he  was  in  reality  furious,  in  spite  of  his  calm  stiff  air.’' 

The  magistrate  looked  utterly  dismayed.  “  I  can’t  stand 
it,”  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  These  men  with  poison,  not 
blood  in  their  veins,  never  forgive  one.” 
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“  But  the  day  before  yesterday,  you  thought  very  highly 
of  him.” 

“  Oh,  the  day  before  yesterday  he  did  not  look  upon  me 
as  the  cause  of  a  great  misfortune.” 

M.  Mechinet  now  spoke  again.  “  After  leaving  M.  de 
la  Gransiere,”  he  said,  “  I  went  to  the  court-house,  and 
heard  the  great  news,  which  has  set  all  the  town  agog. 
The  Count  de  Claudieuse  is  dead.” 

M.  Daubigeon  and  M.  Galpin-Daveline  exchanged  a 
glance,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  same  breath,  “  Good  heav¬ 
ens  !  Is  that  true  ?  ” 

“  He  breathed  his  last  this  morning,  just  before  six  o’clock. 
I  saw  his  body  in  the  advocate-general’s  private  room. 
The  priest  from  Brechy  was  there,  with  two  priests  of  the 
town.  They  were  waiting  for  a  bier  to  have  him  carried  to 
his  house.” 

“  Poor  man  !  ”  murmured  M.  Daubigeon. 

“But  I  heard  a  great  deal  more,”  Mechinet  added,' 
“  from  the  attendant  who  was  on  duty  last  night.  He  told 
me,  that  when  the  trial  was  over,  and  it  became  known 
that  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  was  likely  to  die,  the  priest 
from  Brechy  came,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  offer  him 
the  last  consolations  of  his  church.  However  the  countess 
refused  to  admit  him  to  her  husband’s  beside.  The  an 
tendant  was  amazed  at  this  ;  but  suddenly  Mademoiselle 
de  Chandore  appeared,  and  sent  word  to  the  countess  that 
she  wanted  to  speak  with  her.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  Quite  certain.  They  remained  together  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  What  did  they  say  ?  The  attendant 
told  me  he  was  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  ;  but  he  could 
hear  nothing,  because  the  priest  from  Brechy  was  all  the 
while  kneeling  before  the  door  and  praying.  When  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Chandore  came  away,  she  looked  terribly  excited. 
Then  the  countess  called  in  the  priest,  and  he  stayed  with 
the  count  till  he  died.” 

M.  Daubigeon  and  M.  Galpin-Daveline  had  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  the  amazement  into  which  this  story  had 
thrown  them,  when  somebody  knocked  timidly  at  the  door. 
“  Come  in  !  ”  cried  Mechinet. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  sergeant  of  gendarmes  appeared. 
“  I  have  been  sent  by  the  advocate-general,”  he  said ;  “  to 
tell  you  we  have  just  caught  Frumence  Cheminot.” 
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“  The  fellow  who  escaped  from  jail  ?  ” 

“  Ves.  We  were  about  to  carry  him  back  there,  when 
he  told  us  that  he  had  a  secret  to  reveal,  a  very  important, 
urgent  secret,  concerning  the  condemned  prisoner,  Bois- 
coran.” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“Yes.  So  we  took  him  to  the  court-house  and  I  have 
come  for  orders.” 

“  Run  and  say,  I  am  coming  to  see  him  !  ”  cried  M.  Dau- 
bigeon.  “  Make  haste  !  I  am  coming  after  you.”  Then 
turning  to  M.  Galpin-Daveline  he  added  excitedly,  “We 
must  know  what  this  means  at  once.” 

“  You  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you,  I  hope  ?  ”  asked 
the  investigating  magistrate  ;  who,  receiving  an  affirmative 
reply,  hastily  donned  his  hat  and  overcoat.  Then  off  they 
went,  Mechinet  following  them  as  they  hastened  down  the 
street,  where  the  townsfolk,  surprised  by  their  flurried  de¬ 
meanour,  opined  that  something  very  important  must  have 
happened.  On  drawing  near  to  the  court-house  they  were 
forced  to  slacken  their  pace  ;  for  a  dense  crowd — waiting 
for  the  removal  of  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  remains — occu¬ 
pied  all  the  approaches.  Suddenly  the  hubbub  caused  by 
four  or  five  hundred  excited  voices  was  hushed  ;  hats  were 
raised,  the  crowd  divided  ;  and  a  passage  was  opened. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  palace  appeared  the  priest  from 
Brechy  with  two  of  his  colleagues,  behind  whom  came  vari: 
ous  attendants  from  the  hospital,  carrying  a  bier  covered 
with  black  cloth.  Beneath  the  latter  the  outlines  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body  could  be  seen.  Several  woman  in  the  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  ;  and  those  who  had  room  enough  knelt  down. 
“  Poor  countess  !  ”  one  of  them  murmured.  “  Here  is  her 
husband  dead,  and  they  say  one  of  her  daughters  is  dying 
at  home.” 

M.  Daubigeon,  the  investigating  magistrate,  and  Mech¬ 
inet  were  too  preoccupied  with  other  matters  to  think  of 
stopping  here.  They  made  their  way  into  the  building, 
and  hastened  to  the  clerk’s  office,  where  the  gendarmes 
who  had  taken  Frumence  were  now  guarding  him. 

He  rose  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the  officials  and  re¬ 
spectfully  took  off  his  cap.  It  was  really  Frumence  ;  but 
the  vagrant  did  not  have  his  usual  careless  appearance. 
He  looked  pale,  and  was  evidently  very  excited. 
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“  Well,”  said  M.  Daubigeon,  “  so  you  have  allowed  your¬ 
self  to  be  captured  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied  the  poor  fellow,  “  I  was  not 
retaken.  I  came  of  my  own  accord.” 

“  Involuntarily,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Quite  by  my  own  free  will !  Just  ask  the  sergeant.” 

The  sergeant  stepped  forward,  touched  his  cap,  and  re¬ 
ported, — “  That’s  the  truth.  Frumence  came  himself  to 
the  barracks  and  said,  ‘  I  surrender  as  a  prisoner.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  public  prosecutor,  and  give  important  evi¬ 
dence.’  ” 

The  vagabond  drew  himself  up  proudly, — “You  see, 
sir,”  said  he,  “  I  did  not  lie.  While  these  gentlemen  were 
galloping  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  me,  I  was  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  garret  at  the  Mouton  Rouge,  and  did  not 
think  of  coming  out  again,  till  it  was  entirely  forgotten,” 

“  Yes  ;  but  people  who  lodge  at  the  Mouton  Rouge  have 
to  pay,  and  you  have  no  money.” 

Frumence  quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  na¬ 
poleons,  together  with  several  five-and-twenty-franc  notes. 
“  You  see  that  I  had  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  my  room,” 
he  said.  “  But  I  surrendered,  because,  after  all,  I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  I  would  rather  suffer  some  trouble  myself 
than  see  an  innocent  gentleman  go  to  the  galleys.’* 

“  M.  de  Boiscoran  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  is  innocent !  I  know  it ;  lam  sure  of  it  and 
I  can  prove  it.  And,  if  he  will  not  tell  the  truth,  I  will 
tell  it — tell  everything  !  " 

M.  Daubigeon  and  M.  Galpin  were  utterly  astounded. 
“  Explain  yourself,”  they  both  said  in  the  same  breath. 

But  the  vagrant  shook  his  head,  pointing  to  the  gen¬ 
darmes,-  and,  like  one  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  for¬ 
malities  of  the  law,  he  replied, — “  But  it  is  a  great  secret ; 
and,  when  one  confesses,  one  does  not  like  anybody  else 
but  the  priest  to  know  what  one  has  to  say.  Besides, 
I  should  like  my  deposition  to  be  taken  down  in  writ¬ 
ing.” 

Upon  a  sign  made  by  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  the  gen¬ 
darmes  withdrew  ;  and  Mechinet  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  before  him. 

*  Now  we  can  talk,”  said  Frumence  s  H  that’s  the  way  I 
like  it.  I  myself  did  not  think  of  running  away  from  jail. 
J  was  pretty  well  off  there ;  winter  is  coming,  I  hadn’t  a 
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sou ;  and,  besides  I  knew,  that,  if  I  were  recaptured,  I 
should  fare  rather  badly.  But  M.  Jacques  de  Boiscoran 
had  a  notion  to  spend'  a  night  in  town.” 

“  Mind  what  you  are  saying,”  interrupted  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline.  severely.  “  You  cannot  play  with  the  law,  and 
get  off  unpunished.” 

“  May  I  die  if  I  do  not  tell  the  truth  !  ”  cried  Frumence. 
“  M.  Jacques  spent  a  whole  night  out  of  jail.” 

The  investigating  magistrate  trembled.  “  What  an  in¬ 
vention  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  have  my  proof,”  replied  Frumence  coldly,  “  and  you 
shall  hear.  Well,  as  he  wanted  to  leave,  M.  Jacques  came 
to  me,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
paid  me,  and  of  which  you  have  just  seen  all  that’s  left,  we 
agreed  that  I  should  make  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  run  off 
altogether,  while  he  came  back  when  he  had  finished  his 
business.” 

“  And  the  jailer?  ”  asked  M.  Daubigeon. 

Like  a  true  peasant,  Frumence  was  far  too  cunning  to 
expose  Blangin  unnecessarily.  Assuming,  therefore,  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  escape,  he  replied, — “The 
jailer  knew  nothing.  We  had  no  need  of  him.  Was  not 
I,  so  to  say,  under-jailer  ?  Had  not  I  been  charged  by 
you  yourself,  M.  Galpin,  to  keep  watch  over  M.  Jacques  ? 
Was  it  not  I  who  opened  and  locked  his  door,  who  took 
him  to  the  parlour,  and  brought  him  back  again  ?  ” 

This  was  the  exact  truth.  “  Go  on  j  ”  said  M.  Galpin 
harshly. 

“  Well,”  continued  Frumence,  “  everything  was  done  as 
agreed  upon.  One  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  I  made 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  there  we  were,  M.  Jacques  and  I, 
on  the  ramparts.  He  slipped  a  package  of  bank  notesinto 
my  hand,  and  told  me  to  run  for  it,  while  he  went  about 
his  business.  I  thought  he  was  innocent  then,  though 
perhaps  that,  after  all,  he  meant  to  go  off  altogether.  I 
felt  very  curious  on  the  point,  and  after  hesitating  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  determined  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  with  that 
object  I  followed  him  !  ” 

Although  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  investigating 
magistrate  were  accustomed,  by  the  nature  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  to  conceal  their  feelings,  they  could  hardly  restrain 
now', — one,  the  hope  trembling  within  him,  and  the  other, 
the  vague  apprehensions  which  began  to  fill  his  heart. 
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Mechinet,  who  already  knew  all  that  was  coming,  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  while  his  pen  flew  rapidly  over  the  paper. 

“  He  was  afraid  he  might  be  recognised,”  continued  the 
vagrant,  “  and  so  he  ran  ever  so  fast,  keeping  close  to  the 
wall,  and  choosing  the  narrowest  lanes.  Fortunately  I 
have  a  pair  of  good  legs.  He  went  through  Sauveterre 
like  a  race-horse ;  and,  when  he  reached  the  Rue  Mau- 
trec,  he  rang  the  bell  at  a  large  gate  !  ” 

“  At  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  house  !  ” 

“  I  know  now  what  house  it  was  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
then.  Well,  he  rings.  A  servant  came  and  opened.  He 
spoke  to  her,  and  immediately  she  asked  him  in,  and  that 
so  eagerly,  that  she  forgot  to  close  the  gate  again.” 

At  this  point  M.  Daubigeon  intervened,  and  filling  up  a 
blank  form  lying  on  the  table,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to 
an  usher  who  hastened  in,  “  I  want  this  to  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately.  Make  haste  ;  and  not  a  word  !  ” 

Then  Frumence  was  directed  to  continue.  “  There  I 
was,”  said  he,  “  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  feel¬ 
ing  like  a  fool.  I  thought  the  only  thing  left  was  to  be 
off.  But  that  wretched,  half-open  gate  attracted  me.  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  If  you  go  in,  and  they  catch  you,  they  will 
think  you  have  come  to  steal,  and  you’ll  have  to  pay  for 
it’  That  was  true  ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong ; 
so  ‘  Come  what  may,  I’ll  risk  it,’  I  said.  I  pushed  the 
huge  gate  just  wide  enough  open  to  let  me  in,  and  there  I 
was  in  a  large  garden.  It  was  pitch  dark  ;  but  three  win¬ 
dows  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  were  lighted  up.  I 
had  ventured  too  far  now  to  go  back.  So  I  went  on, 
creeping  as  stealthily  as  possible  until  I  reaehed  a  tree 
quite  close  to  one  of  the  lighted  windows,  which  belonged 
to  a  beautiful  room.  Hiding  behind  the  tree  I  looked  and 
saw  M.  de  Boiscoran  in  the  room.  As  there  were  no  cur¬ 
tains  to  the  windows,  I  could  see  him  as  well  as  I  now  see 
you.  His  face  had  a  terrible  expression,  and  I  was  asking 
myself  who  he  could  be  waiting  for,  when  I  saw  him  hide 
behind  the  open  door  of  the  room,  like  a  man  lying  in 
wait  for  somebody,  with  evil  intentions.  This  troubled  me 
very  much ;  but  the  next  moment  a  lady  came  in.  In¬ 
stantly  M.  Jacques  shut  the  door  behind  her ;  the  lady 
turned  round,  saw  him,  and  wanted  to  run,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  loud  cry.  That  lady  was  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse !  ” 
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Frumepce  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  pause  so  as  to 
watch  the  effect  of  his  revelation.  But  Mechipet  was  so 
impatient,  that  he  forgot  the  modest  character  of  his  duty 
and  said  hastily, — “  Go  on  ;  go  on  1  ” 

“  One  of  the  windows  was  half  open,”  continued  the 
vagrant,  “  and  thus  I  could  hear  almost  as  well  as  I  saw. 
I  crouched  down  on  all  fours,  and  kept  my  head  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  word.  Oh,  it  was 
fearful.  At  the  first  word  I  understood  everything  :  M. 
Jacques  and  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  had  been  lov¬ 
ers.” 

“  That’s  madness  !  ”  cried  M.  Galpin-Paveline. 

“  Well,  I  tell  you  I  was  amazed.  The  Countess  de 
Claudieuse — such  a  pious  lady  I  But  I  have  ears  ;  haven’t 
I  ?  M.  Jacques  reminded  her  of  the  night  of  the  crime, 
how  they  had  been  together  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire 
broke  out,  having  agreed  some  days  before  to  meet  near 
Valpinson  that  very  evening.  At  this  meeting  they  had 
burnt  their  love-letters,  and  M.  Jacques  had  blackened  his 
fingers  badly  in  burning  them.” 

“  Did  you  really  hear  that  ?  ”  asked  M.  Daubigeon. 

“  As  I  hear  you,  sir.” 

“  Write  it  down,  Mechinet,”  said  the  public  prosecutor 
with  great  eagerness, — “  write  that  down  carefully.” 
There  was  no  fear  of  the  clerk’s  neglecting  to  do  so. 

Frumence  then  continued  his  narrative,  describing  in 
full  detail  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  was  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  ejaculations  of  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
investigating  magistrate,  both  of  whom  could  scarcely 
control  their  excitement.  When  the  vagrant  had  finished 
— having  recounted  the  final  episode,  when  M.  de  Claudi- 
euse  declared  that  with  the  view  of  making  Jacques  con¬ 
demnation  sure  he  would  swear  he  had  recognised  him — 
there  followed  a  solemn  pause.  At  last  in  a  tremulous 
voice  M.  Daubigeon  asked,  “  Why  did  you  not  come  and 
tell  us  all  that  at  once  ?  ” 

The  vagabond  shook  his  head.  “  I  meant  to  do  so,”  he 
replied,  “  but  I  was  afraid.  You  ought  to  understand  what 
I  mean.  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  punished  very  severely 
for  having  run  off. 

“  Your  silence  has  led  the  court  to  commit  a  grievous 
mistake.” 
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“  I  had  no  idea  M.  Jacques  would  be  found  guilty.  Big 
people  like  him,  who  can  pay  great  lawyers,  always  get 
out  of  trouble.  Besides,  I  did  not  think  the  Count  de 
Claudieuse  would  carry  out  his  threat.  To  be  betrayed  by 
one’s  wife  is  hard ;  but  to  send  an  innocent  man  to  the 
galleys — ” 

“  Still  you  see — ” 

“  Ah,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  !  My  intentions  were  good ; 
and  J  assure  you,  although  I  did  not  come  at  once  to  de^ 
nounce  the  whole  thing,  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  if  M.  J acques  should  get  into  trouble.  And 
the  proof  of  it  is,  that  instead  of  running  off,  and  going  far 
away,  I  very  quietly  lay  concealed  at  the  Mouton  Rouge, 
waiting  for  the  sentence  to  be  published.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  what  was  done  last  night,  I  did  not  lose  an  hour,  and 
surrendered  at  once  to  the  gendarmes.” 

Ip  the  meantime  M.  Galpin  had  overcome  his  amazement, 
and  now  furiously  cried,  “  This  man  is  an  impostor.  The 
money  he  showed  us  was  paid  him  to  give  false  evidence. 
How  can  we  credit  his  story  ?  ” 

“  We  must  investigate  the  matter,”  replied  M.  Daubigeon. 
He  rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  usher  came  in  he  asked, 
“  Have  you  done  what  I  told  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  M.  de  Boiscoran  and  the 
Count  de  Claudieuse’s  servant  are  here.” 

“  Bring  in  the  woman  :  when  I  ring  again,  send  me  M. 
de  Boiscoran.” 

A  tall  country-girl,  plain  of  face,  and  square  of  figure, 
now  entered.  She  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited,  and 
looked  very  red,  “  Do  you  remember,”  asked  M.  Daubigeon, 
“  that  one  night  last  week  a  man  came  to  your  house,  and 
asked  to  see  your  mistress  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  ”  replied  the  girl.  “  I  did  not  want  to  let  him 
in  at  first ;  but  he  said  he  came  from  the  court,  and  then  I 
let  him  enter.” 

“  Would  you  recognise  him  ?  ’’ 

“  Certainly.” 

The  public  prosecutor  rang  again  ;  the  door  opened,  and 
Jacques  entered,  amazement  plainly  written  on  his  face. 

“  That’s  the  man  !  ”  cried  the  servant. 

“  May  I  know  ?  ”  asked  the  prisoner. 

“  Not  yet  1  ”  replied  M.  Daubigeon.  “  Go  back,  and  be 
of  good  hope  J  ” 
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But  Jacques  remained  standing  where  he  was,  looking 
around  him  with  amazed  eyes,  and  evidently  unable  to 
comprehend.  How  could  he  have  comprehended  what 
was  going  on  ?  They  had  taken  him  out  of  his  cell  with¬ 
out  warning  ;  they  had  carried  him  to  the  court-house ;  and 
here  he  was  confronted  with  Frumence,  whom  he  thought 
he  should  never  see  again,  and  with  the  Countess  de 
Claudieuse’s  servant.  M.  Galpin-Daveline  looked  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  consternation ;  and  M.  Daubigeon,  radiant  with  de¬ 
light,  bade  him  be  of  good  hope.  Hopeful  of  what  ?  Why  ? 
With  what  object  ?  He  could  not  tell,  but  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  Mechinet,  who  made  him  all  kinds  of  signs.  At 
last  the  usher  who  had  brought  him  in  had  actually  to  push 
him  out  of  the  room. 

The  public  prosecutor  then  turned  again  to  the  servant- 
girl  and  said, — “  Now,  my  good  girl,  can  you  tell  me  if 
anything  special  happened  in  connection  with  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  visit  to  your  house  ?  ” 

“  There  was  a  quarrel  between  him,  master,  and 
madame.” 

“  Were  you  present  ?  ” 

“  No.  But  I  am  quite  certain  of  what  I  say.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  went  upstairs  to  tell  the 
countess  that  there  was  a  gentleman  below  who  came  from 
the  court,  she  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  down,  and  told 
me  to  stay  with  the  count,  my  master.  Of  course  I  did 
what  she  said.  But  no  sooner  was  she  downstairs  than  I 
heard  a  loud  cry.  Master  heard  it  too  :  he  raised  himself 
on  his  pillow  and  asked  me  where  my  mistress  was.  I 
told  him,  and  he  was  just  settling  down  to  try  and  fall 
asleep  again,  when  the  sound  of  loud  voices  came  up  to  us. 
‘  This  is  very  singular,’  said  master.  I  offered  to  go  and 
see  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  told  me  sharply  not  to  stir 
an  inch.  And  when  the  voices  became  louder  and  louder 
he  said,  ‘  I  will  go  down  myself.  Give  me  my  dressing-gown.’ 
Sick  as  he  was,  exhausted,  and  almost  on  his  death-bed, 
it  was  very  imprudent  for  him  to  do  so  ;  it  might  easily 
have  cost  him  his  life.  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him ;  but 
he  swore  at  me,  and  told  me  to  keep  still,  and  do  as  he 
ordered.  I  obeyed  him.  Poor  man !  He  was  so  weak 
he  could  hardly  stand  up,  and  had  to  hold  on  to  a  chair 
while  I  helped  him  just  to  hang  his  dressing-gown  over  his 
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shoulders.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  let  me  help 
him  downstairs.  But,  looking  at  me  with  awful  eyes,  he 
said,  ‘You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  stay  here,  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen,  if  you  dare  so  much  as  open  the  door 
while  1  am  away,  you  shall  not  stay  another  hour  in  my 
service.’ 

“  Then  he  went  out,  holding  on  to  the  waif ;  and  I  re¬ 
mained  alone  in  the  chamber,  trembling  all  over,  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  sick  as  if  I  had  known  that  a  great  misfortune  was 
going  to  happen.  However,  I  heard  nothing  more  for  a 
time;  and  as  the  minutes  passed  away,  I  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  reproach  myself  for  having  been  so  foolishly 
alarmed,  when  I  heard  two  cries  ;  but,  O  sir  !  two  such 
fearful,  sharp  cries,  that  I  felt  cold  shivers  running  all 
over  me. 

“  As  I  did  not  dare  leave  the  room,  I  put  my  ear  to  the 
door,  and  distinctly  heard  the  count’s  voice.  He  was  quar¬ 
relling  with  another  gentleman.  But  I  did  not  catch  a 
single  word,  and  could  only  make  out  that  they  were  very 
angry.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud  thud,  like  the 
fall  of  some  heavy  body,  and  then  came  another  awful  cry. 
I  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  left  in  my  veins  at  that  moment. 
Fortunately  the  other  servants,  who  were  in  bed,  had  heard 
the  noise.  They  had  got  up  and  were  now  coming  down 
the  passage.  I  left  the  room  at  all  risks,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  with  the  others,  and  there  we  found  madame  fainting 
in  an  armchair,  and  master  stretched  out  at  full-length, 
lying  on  the  floor  like  a  corpse.” 

“  What  did  I  say  !  ”  cried  Frumence. 

But  the  public  prosecutor  made  him  a  sign  to  keep  quiet ; 
and  turning  again  to  the  girl  he  asked,  “  And  the  visitor?  ” 

“  He  was  gone,  sir.  He  had  vanished.” 

“  What  did  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  We  raised  the  count ;  we  carried  him  upstairs  and  laid 
him  on  his  bed.  Then  we  brought  madame  round  again  ; 
and  the  valet  went  in  haste  to  fetch  Dr.  Seignebos.” 

“  What  did  the  countess  say  when  she  recovered  her 
consciousness  ?  ” 

“Nothing.  Mistress  looked  like  a  person  who  had  been 
knocked  on  the  head.” 

“  Was  there  anything  else  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir  l  ” 

“What?  ” 
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**  The  eldest  of  the  young  ladies,  Mademoiselle  Martha, 
was  seized  with  terrible  convulsions.” 

How  was  that  ?  ” 

(C  Why,  I  only  know  what  she  told  us  herself.” 

“  Let  us  hear  what  she  said.” 

“  Ah  !  It  is  a  very  singular  story.  When  the  gentle* 
man  whom  I  have  just  seen  here  rang  the  bell  at  our  gate. 
Mademoiselle  Martha,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed,  got 
up  again,  and  went  to  the  window  to  see  who  it  was.  She 
saw  me  go  and  open  the  gate,  with  a  candle  in  my  hand, 
and  come  back  again  with  the  gentleman  behind  me.  She 
was  just  going  to  bed  again,  when  she  thought  she  saw 
one  of  the  statues  in  the  garden  move,  and  walk  right  off. 
We  told  her  it  could  not  be  so ;  but  she  did  not  mind  us. 
She  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  she  was  quite  sure 
that  she  saw  a  statue  come  up  the  avenue,  and  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  tree,  which  is  nearest  to  the  salon-window.” 

Frumence  smiled  triumphantly.  “  That  was  I !  ”  he 
cried. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  and  said,  only  moderately  sur¬ 
prised,  “  That  may  be  quite  true.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  ”  asked  M.  Daubigeon. 

“  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  man  who  had  stolen  into 
the  garden,  and  who  frightened  Mademoiselle  Martha  so 
terribly,  because  in  going  out,  Dr.  Seignebos  dropped  a 
five-franc  piece  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  made¬ 
moiselle  said  she  had  seen  the  statue  standing.  The  valet 
who  showed  the  doctor  out  helped  him  to  look  for  his 
money ;  and  during  their  search  they  saw  the  footprints  of 
a  man  who  must  have  worn  iron-shod  shoes.” 

“The  marks  of  my  shoes !”  interrupted  Frumence 
again ;  and  sitting  down,  and  raising  his  legs,  he  said  to 
the  magistrate,  “  Just  look  at  my  soles,  and  you  will  see 
there  is  no  lack  of  iron  nails  in  them  !  ” 

“  We  believe  you,”  said  M.  Daubig«on  with  a  brief 
glance,  and  then  turning  to  the  servant  he  asked,  “  Can 
you  tell  us  if,  after  these  occurrences,  the  Count  de  Clau- 
dieuse  had  any  explanation  with  your  mistress  ?  ” 

"  No,  I  do  not  know.  Only  I  saw  that  the  count  and 
the  countess  were  no  longer  as  they  used  to  be  with  each 
other.” 

That  was  all  she  knew.  She  was  asked  to  sign  her  de¬ 
position  ;  and  then  M.  Daubigeon  told  her  she  might  go. 
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Turning  to  Frumence  he  said  to  him,  “  You  will  be  taken 
to  jail  now.  But  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  you  need 
not  worry.” 

The  investigating  magistrate  and  the  public  prosecutor 
remained  alone,  for  a  clerk  counts  for  nothing.  “  Well,” 
said  M.  Daubigeon,  “  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

M.  Galpin  was  dumbfounded*  “  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  crazy,”  he  murmured. 

“  Do  you  begin  to  see  now  that  M.  Folgat  was  right 
when  he  said  the  case  was  far  from  being  so  clear  as  you 
pretended  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  who  would  not  have  been  deceived  as  I  was  ? 
You  yourself,  at  one  time  at  least,  were  of  my  opinion. 
And  yet,  if  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  and  M.  de  Bois- 
coran  are  both  innocent,  who  is  the  guilty  one  ?  ” 

“  That  is  what  we  shall  know  very  soon  ;  for  I  am  de¬ 
termined  I  will  not  allow  myself  a  moment’s  rest  till  I 
have  found  out  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  How 
fortunate  it  was  that  this  fatal  error  in  form  should  have 
made  the  sentence  null  and  void  !  ”  M.  Daubigeon  was 
so  excited  that  he  forgot  his  never-failing  quotations. 
Turning  to  the  clerk  he  added,  “  But  we  must  not  lose  a 
minute.  Put  your  legs  into  active  motion,  my  dear  Mech- 
inet,  and  run  and  ask  M.  Folgat  to  come  here.  I  will 
wait  for  him.” 


III. 

When  Denise,  after  leaving  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse, 
came  back  to  Jacques’s  parents  and  friends,  she  said, 
radiant  with  hope, — “  Now  victory  is  on  our  side !  ” 

Her  grandfather  and  the  Marquis  de  Boiscoran  urged 
her  to  explain ;  but  she  refused  to  speak,  and  only  later 
in  the  evening  did  she  confess  to  M.  Folgat  what  she  had 
done,  adding  that  it  was  more  than  probable  the  count 
would  retract  his  evidence  before  he  died. 

“That  alone  would  save  Jacques,”  said  the  young  advo¬ 
cate,  and  buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  he  prepared  for  still 
greater  efforts.  Overcome  as  he  was  by  his  labours  and 
the  emotions  of  the  day,  he  nevertheless  spent  the  night 
in  Grandpapa  Chandore’s  study,  preparing  with  M.  Mag 
loire  the  application  they  proposed  to  make  for  a  new 
trial.  When  they  finished,  it  was  already  broad  daylight 
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and  as  M.  Folgat  did  not  then  care  to  go  to  bed,  he  in¬ 
stalled  himself  in  a  large  easy-chair  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  few  hours’  rest.  He  had,  however,  not  taken 
more  than  forty  winks,  when  old  Anthony  roused  him 
with  the  news  that  there  was  an  unknown  man  downstairs 
who  wished  to  see  him  instantly. 

M.  Folgat  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  at  once  went  down; 
in  the  passage  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  some¬ 
what  suspicious  looking  individual,  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  wore  a  moustache  and  imperial,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  tight  coat,  and  baggy  trousers,  such  as  old 
soldiers  affect.  “  Are  you  M.  Folgat  ?  ”  asked  this  man, 
who,  on  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  rejoined : — “  Well, 
I — I  am  the  agent  whom  friend  Goudar  sent  to  England.” 

The  young  lawyer  started,  and  asked  — “  When  did  you 
arrive  here  ?  ” 

“  Only  this  morning.  I  came  by  express.  Twenty-four 
hours  too  late,  I  know;  for  I  bought  a  newspaper  at  the 
station.  M.  de  Boiscoran  has  been  found  guilty.  And 
yet,  I  swear  I  did  not  lose  a  minute ;  and  I  have  well 
earned  the  gratuity  I  was  promised  in  case  of  success.” 

“  You  have  been  successful,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  Did  I  not  tell  you  in  my  letter  from  Jer¬ 
sey  that  I  was  sure  of  success  ?  ” 

“  You  have  found  Suky  Wood  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Twenty-four  hours  after  I  wrote  to  you, — in  a 
public  house  at  Bouly  Bay.  She  would  not  come,  the 
wretch !  ” 

“  You  have  brought  her,  however?  ” 

“  Of  course.  She  is  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  where  I 
have  left  her  till  I  could  come  and  see  you.” 

“  Does  she  know  anything?  ” 

“  Everything.” 

“  Make  haste  and  bring  her  here.” 

When  M.  Folgat  first  hoped  to  find  this  servant-girl,  he 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  evidence,  whenever 
she  came  to  hand.  Among  other  things  he  had  slipped  a 
portrait  of  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse  into  one  of  Denise’s 
albums,  where  there  were  some  thirty  other  photographs. 
He  now  fetched  this  album,  and  had  just  laid  it  upon  the 
centre-table  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  agent  came 
back  with  his  captive. 

She  was  a  tall,  stout  woman,  some  forty  years  old,  with 
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hard  features,  and  masculine  manners ;  and  dressed,  like 
all  common  Englishwomen,  with  great  pretensions  to  fash¬ 
ion.  When  M.  Folgat  questioned  her,  she  answered  in 
very  fair,  intelligible  French,  which  was  only  marred  by  a 
strong  English  accent, — “  I  stayed  four  years  at  the  house  in 
the  Rue  des  Vignes,  and  I  should  be  there  still,  but  for 
the  war.  As  soon  as  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  house  where  two 
lovers  had  their  meetings.  I  was  not  exactly  pleased, 
because,  you  know,  one  has  one’s  own  self-respect ;  but  it 
was  a  good  place.  I  had  very  little  to  do,  and  so  I  stopped. 
However,  my  master  mistrusted  me ;  I  saw  that  very 
clearly.  When  a  meeting  was  to  take  place,  he  always 
sent  me  on  some  errand  to  Versailles,  to  Saint  Germain, 
or  even  to  Orleans.  This  worried  me  so  much  that  I 
determined  I  would  find  out  what  they  tried  so  hard  to 
conceal  from  me.  It  was  not  very  difficult ;  and  the  very 
next  week  I  knew  that  my  master  was  no  more  Sir  Francis 
Burnett  than  I  was  :  and  that  he  had  borrowed  the  name 
from  one  of  his  friends.” 

“  How  did  you  contrive  to  find  this  out  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  very  simply.  One  day,  when  my  master  went 
away  on  foot,  I  followed  him,  and  saw  him  go  into  a  house 
in  the  Rue  de  l’Universite.  Across  the  road  some  servants 
were  standing  and  talking.  I  asked  them  who  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  ;  and  they  told  me  he  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Boi?coran.” 

“  So  much  for  your  master  ;  but  the  lady.” 

Suky  Wood  smiled.  “  As  for  the  lady,”  she  replied,  “  I 
did  the  same  thing  to  find  her  out.  It  cost  me,  however, 
a  g*eat  deal  more  time  and  a  great  deal  more  patience, 
because  she  took  such  great  precautions  ;  and  I  lost  more 
than  one  afternoon  in  watching  her.  But,  the  more  she 
tried  to  hide,  the  more  curious  I  was  to  know,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  At  last,  one  evening,  when  she  left  the  house  in 
her  carriage,  I  took  a  cab  and  followed  her.  I  thus  traced 
her  home,  and  the  next  morning  I  talked  to  the  servants 
there,  and  they  told  me  that  she  was  a  lady  who  lived  in 
the  provinces,  but  who  came  every  year  to  Paris  to  spend 
a  month  with  her  parents,  and  that  her  name  was  the 
Countess  de  Claudieuse.” 

And  yet  Jacques  had  imagined  and  strongly  maintained 
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that  Suky  would  not  know  anything ;  in  fact,  that  she 
could  not  know  anything  !  what  an  error  ! 

“  But  did  you  ever  see  this  lady  ?  ”  asked  M.  Fol- 
gat. 

“  As  well  as  I  see  you.” 

“  Would  you  recognise  her  ?  ” 

“  Among  thousands.” 

“  And  if  you  saw  her  portrait  ?  ” 

“  I  should  know  it  at  once.” 

M.  Folgat  handed  her  the  album. 

“  Well,  look  for  her,”  he  said. 

She  had  found  the  likeness  in  a  moment  There  was 
no  doubt  any  longer. 

“  But  now,  Miss  Suky,”  said  the  young  advocate,  “  you 
will  have  to  repeat  all  that  before  a  magistrate.” 

“  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  It  is  the  truth.” 

“  If  that  is  so,  they  will  send  for  you  to  your  lodgings, 
and  you  will  please  stay  there  till  you  are  called.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  anything.  You  shall  have 
whatever  you  want,  and  they  will  pay  you  your  wages  as 
if  you  were  in  service.” 

M.  Folgat  had  not  time  to  say  any  more  ;  for  Dr. 
Seignebos  rushed  in  with  hurricane  violence,  and  cried  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice, — “  Victory !  We  are  victorious  now ! 
Great  victory !  ” 

Then  as  soon  as  Suky  and  the  agent  had  left  the  room, 
he  added, — “  I  am  just  from  the  hospital.  I  have  seen 
Goudar.  He  has  done  it.  He  made  Cocoleu  talk.” 

“  And  what  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Well,  exactly  what  I  knew  he  would  say,  as  soon  as 
they  could  loosen  his  tongue.  But  you  will  hear  it  all ;  for 
it  is  not  enough  that  Cocoleu  should  confess  to  Goudar  ; 
there  must  be  witnesses  present  to  certify  to  his  state¬ 
ments.” 

“  He  will  not  talk  before  witnesses.” 

“  He  must  not  see  them  ;  they  can  be  concealed*  The 
place  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.” 

“  But  how,  if  Cocoleu  refuses  to  talk  after  the  witnesses 
have  been  introduced  ?  ” 

“  He  won’t  refuse*  Goudar  has  found  out  a  way  to 
make  him  talk  whenever  he  likes.  Ah !  what  a  clever 
fellow  he  is  1  How  thoroughly  he  understands  his  business. 
Have  you  full  confidence  in  him  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  entirely.*' 

“  Well,  he  says  he  is  sure  he  will  succeed.  ‘  Come  to¬ 
day,'  he  said  to  me,  ‘  between  one  and  two,  with  M.  Fob 
gat,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  M.  Galpin-Daveline ;  put 
yourselves  where  I  will  show  you,  and  then  let  me  go  to 
work.’  Then  he  showed  me  the  place  where  he  wants  us 
to  remain,  and  told  me  how  to  let  him  know  when  we  are 
all  ready.” 

M.  Folgat  did  not  hesitate.  “  We  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Let  us  go  at  once  to  the  court-house.” 

But  they  were  hardly  in  the  passage,  wnen  they  were 
met  by  Mechinet,  who  came  up  out  of  breath,  and  half  mad 
with  delight.  “  M.  Daubigeon  sends  me  to  say  you  must 
come  to  him  at  once,”  he  cried.  “  Great  news  !  Great 
news  !  ”  And  immediately  he  related  in  a  few  words  the 
circumstances  of  Frumence’s  statement,  and  the  deposition 
made  by  the  Countess  de  Claudieuse’s  maid. 

“  Ah,  now  we  are  safe !  ”  cried  Dr.  Seignebos. 

M.  Folgat  was  pale  with  excitement.  Still  he  proposed 
to  let  the  marquis  and  Denise  know  what  was  going  on 
before  leaving  the  house.  “  No,”  said  the  doctor,  “  no  ! 
Let  us  wait  till  everything  is  quite  safe.  Let  us  go  quickly ; 
let  us  hasten  at  once.” 

They  were  right  to  make  haste.  The  investigating  mag¬ 
istrate  and  the  public  prosecutor  were  waiting  for  them 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the 
clerk’s  office,  M.  Daubigeon  exclaimed, — “  Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  Mechinet  has  told  you  all.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  M.  Folgat ;  “  but  we  have  some  infor¬ 
mation  which  you  do  not  possess.”  He  then  told  the 
officials  that  Suky  Wood  had  arrived,  and  gave  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  her  evidence. 

M.  Galpin  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  completely  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  so  many  proofs  of  his  misapprehension  of 
the  case.  There  he  sat  without  saying  a  word,  without 
moving  a  muscle.  M.  Daubigeon  was  radiant,  however. 
“Most  assuredly,”  he  cried,  “Jacques  must  be  inno¬ 
cent  !  ” 

“  Most  assuredly  he  is  innocent !  ”  said  Dr.  Seignebos  ; 
“  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  know  who  is  guilty.” 

“Oh!” 

“  And  you  will  know  too,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  me  to  the  hospital.” 
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It  was  just  striking  one  o'clock,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
eaten  anything  that  morning.  But  they  had  r.o  time  to 
think  of  breakfast.  Without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  M. 
Daubigeon  turned  to  M.  Galpin-Daveline,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  form  one  of  the  party.  The  luckless  investigat¬ 
ing  magistrate  rose  mechanically,  after  the  manner  of  an 
automaton,  and  they  then  left  the  court-house,  creating  no 
small  sensation  among  the  good  people  of  Sauveterre,  when 
they  thus  appeared  all  together  in  a  group. 

M.  Daubigon  spoke  first  to  the  lady  superior  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  ;  and,  when  he  had  explained  to  her  the  purpose  of 
their  visit,  she  raised  her  eyes  heavenward,  and  said  with  a 
sigh  of  resignation, — “  Well,  gentlemen,  do  as  you  like,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  successful ;  for  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  us 
poor  sisters  to  have  these  continual  visitations  in  the  name 
of  the  law.” 

“  Then,  please  follow  me,  gentlemen,  to  the  insane 
ward,”  said  the  doctor. 

What  is  called  the  insane  ward  at  the  Sauveterre  hospi¬ 
tal  is  a  little,  low  building,  divided  into  six  cells  each  of 
which  has  two  doors, — one  opening  into  a  special  court¬ 
yard  reserved  to  the  lunatics,  and  the  other  communicating 
with  the  main  part  of  the  hospital.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
latter  doors — used  by  the  servants  and  keepers — that  Dr. 
Seignebos  led  his  friends.  And  after  recommending  them 
to  kept  perfect  silence,  so  as  not  to  rouse  Cocoleu’s  sus¬ 
picions,  he  invited  them  into  a  cell,  the  door  of  which, 
leading  into  the  lunatics’  court-yard,  had  been  closed. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  grated  window  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  door,  so  that,  without  being  perceived,  they 
could  easily  see  and  hear  all  that  transpired  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  where  Goudar  and  Cocoleu  were  sitting  on  a  wooden 
bench  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

By  long  study  and  a  great  effort  of  will,  Goudar  had  suc- 
ceded  in  giving  his  face  a  most  perfect  expression  of  stu¬ 
pidity  :  and  even  the  people  belonging  to  the  hospital 
thought  he  was  more  idiotic  than  his  comrade.  He  held  in 
his  hand  his  violin,  the  doctor  had  ordered  to  be  left  him  ; 
and  he  accompanied  himself  with  a  few  notes,  as  he  re¬ 
peated  the  song  he  had  sung  on  the  Place  du  Marche  Neuf, 
when  he  first  accosted  M.  Folgat. 

Cocoleu,  a  large  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  one  hand, 
and  a  big  clasp-knife  in  the  other,  was  finishing  his  meal, 
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But  the  music  delighted  him  so  intensely,  that  he  actually 
forgot  to  eat,  and  with  hanging  under  lip,  and  half-closed 
eyes,  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the 
measure. 

“They  look  hideous  !”  murmured  M.  Folgat.  At  that 
moment  Goudar,  warned  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  finished 
his  song.  He  bent  forward,  and  drew  from  under  the 
bench  an  enormous  bottle,  which  he  put  to  his  lips,  imbib¬ 
ing  a  considerable  quantity  of  some  evidently  agreeable 
beverage.  A  moment  afterwards  he  passed  the  bottle  to 
Cocoleu,  who  took  a  long,  eagar  pull,  his  face  wearing, 
the  while,  an  expression  of  idiotic  beatitude.  Then  pat¬ 
ting  his  stomach  with  his  hand,  he  stammered,  “That’s — 
that’s — that’s  good  !  ” 

“  Ah,  I  begin  to  see  !  ”  whispered  M.  Daubigeon  to  Dr. 
Seignebos,  “  I  notice  from  Cocoleu’s  eyes,  that  this  practice 
with  the  bottle  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
already.  Cocoleu  is  drunk.” 

Goudar  again  took  up  his  violin  and  repeated  his  song. 

“  I — I — want — want  to — to  drink !  ”  stammered  Cocoleu. 

Goudar  kept  him  waiting  a  little  while,  and  then  handed 
him  the  bottle.  The  idiot  threw  back  his  head,  and  drank 
till  he  had  lost  his  breath. 

“  Ah  !  you  did  not  have  such  good  wine  to  drink  at  Val- 
pinson  ?  ”  ejaculated  Goudar. 

“  Oh,  yes  I  did !  ”  replied  Cocoleu. 

“  But,  as  much  as  you  wanted  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Quite — enough.”  And  laughing  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  stammered,  “  I  got — got  into  the  cellar  through 
one  of  the  windows  ;  and  I  drank — drank  through — through 
a — a  straw.” 

“  You  must  be  sorry  you  are  no  longer  there  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  ” 

“But,  if  you  were  so  well  off  at  Valpinson,  why  did  you 
set  it  on  fire  ?  ” 

The  witnesses  of  this  strange  scene  crowded  to  the  little 
window  of  the  cell,  and  held  their  breath  with  eager  expec¬ 
tation. 

“  I  only  wanted  to  burn  some  faggots,  to  make  the  count 
come  out.  It  was  not  my  fault,  if  the  whole  house  got  on 
fire.” 

“And  why  did  you  want  to  kill  the  count?” 
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“  Because  I  wanted  the  great  lady  to  marry  M.  de  Bois* 
coran.” 

“  Ah !  She  told  you  to  do  it,  did  she  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  But  she  cried  so  much  ;  and  then  she  told 
me  she  should  be  so  happy  if  her  husband  were  dead.  And 
she  was  always  kind  to  Cocoleu ;  and  the  count  was  always 
bad  ;  and  so  I  shot  him.” 

“  Well !  But  why,  then,  did  you  say  it  was  M.  de  Bois- 
coran  who  shot  the  count  ?  ” 

“  They  said  at  first  it  was  me.  I  did  not  like  that.  I 
would  rather  they  cut  off  his  head  than  mine.”  He  shud¬ 
dered  as  he  said  this,  and  Goudar,  afraid  of  having  gone 
rather  too  fast,  took  up  his  violin,  and  gave  him  a  verse  of 
his  song  to  quiet  him.  Then  still  accompanying  his  words 
with  a  few  notes,  and  after  allowing  Cocoleu  to  caress  the 
bottle  once  more,  he  asked  again, — “  Where  did  you  get  a 
gun  ?  ” 

“  I — I  had  taken  it  from  the  count  to  shoot  birds ;  and  I 
— I  have  it  still — still.  It  is  hid  in  the  hole  where  Michael 
found  me.” 

Poor  Dr.  Seignebos  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He 
suddenly  pushed  open  the  door,  and,  rushing  into  the 
court-yard,  exclaimed, —  “  Bravo,  Goudar  !  well  done  1  ” 

At  the  noise,  Cocoleu  had  started  up.  He  evidently 
understood  it  all ;  for  terror  instantly  drove  away  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  he  had  absorbed,  and  he  looked  frightened  to 
death.  “  Ah,  you  scoundrel !  ”  he  howled.  And,  throwing 
himself  upon  Goudar,  he  plunged  his  knife  twice  into  him. 

The  movement  was  so  rapid  and  so  sudden,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it.  Pushing  M.  Folgat  violently 
back  as  he  tried  to  disarm  him,  Cocoleu  leapt  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  court,  and  there,  looking  like  some  wild  beast  at 
bay,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  foaming  mouth,  he  threatened 
with  his  formidable  knife  to  kill  any  one  who  came  near 
him. 

Hearing  the  cries  uttered  by  M.  Daubigeon  and  M. 
Galpin-Daveline,  the  hospital  assistants  came  rushing  in. 
The  struggle  would,  however,  probably  have  been  a  long 
one,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  if  one  of  the  keepers 
had  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  caught  Cocoleu’s  arm  in  a  noose.  By 
these  means  he  was  thrown  down  in  a  moment,  disarmed, 
and  rendered  harmless.  “You — you  may — may  do—do 
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what  you — you  choose;  I — I  won’t  say — say  another 
w-w-word !  ”  he  stammered. 

In  the  mean  time,  poor  Dr.  Seignebos,  who  had  un¬ 
willingly  caused  this  catastrophe,  was  distressed  beyond 
measure ;  still  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Goudar, 
who  lay  insensible  on  the  gravel  of  the  court-yard.  The 
two  wounds  which  the  detective  had  received  were  serious, 
but  not  fatal,  nor  even  very  dangerous,  as  the  knife  had 
been  turned  aside  by  the  ribs.  He  was  at  once  carried 
into  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  hospital,  and  soon  re¬ 
covered  his  consciousness.  When  he  saw  all  four  gentle¬ 
men  bending  anxiously  over  his  bed,  he  murmured  with  a 
mournful  smile, — “  Well,  was  I  not  right  when  I  said  that 
my  profession  is  a  rascally  one  ?  ” 

“  But  you  are  at  liberty  now  to  give  up,”  replied  M. 
Folgat,  “  provided  always  a  certain  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Vignes  should  not  prove  too  small  for  your  ambition.” 

The  detective’s  pale  face  was  tinged  by  a  passing 
blush.  “  Will  they  really  give  it  to  me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Since  you  have  discovered  the  real  criminal,  and 
handed  him  over  to  justice.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  bless  these  wounds :  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  right  again  in  a  fortnight.  Give  me  pen  and  ink 
at  once,  that  I  may  write  my  resignation,  and  tell  my  wife 
the  good  news.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  court,  wrho  came  to  tell  the  public  prosecutor  that 
the  priest  of  Brechy  was  waiting  to  see  him  at  his  office. 

“  I  am  coming  directly,”  replied  M.  Daubigeon.  And, 
turning  to  his  companions,  he  said,— “  Let  us  go,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

The  worthy  priest  rose  quickly  from  his  chair  when  he 
saw  M.  Daubigeon  enter,  accompanied  by  M.  Galpin- 
Daveline,  M.  Folgat,  and  Dr.  Seignebos. 

“  Perhaps  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
M.  Daubigeon. 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  priest,  “  no  !  The  words  of  repa¬ 
ration  which  have  been  entrusted  to  me  must  be  uttered 
publicly.”  And,  handing  him  a  letter,  he  added, — “  Read 
this.  Please  read  it  aloud.” 

The  public  prosecutor  tore  open  the  envelope  with  a 
tremulous  hand,  and  then  read  as  follows  : — . 
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“  Being  about  to  die  in  the.  Christian  faith,  as  I  hav« 
lived,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  God  whom  I  have  offended, 
and  to  those  I  have  deceived,  to  declare  the  truth.” 

“  Influenced  by  hatred,  I  gave  false  evidence  in  court, 
and  wrongfully  stated  that  M.  de  Boiscoran  was  the  man 
who  shot  at  me,  and  that  I  recognised  him  in  the  act. 

“  I  did  not  recognise  him,  however,  and  moreover  I 
know  that  he  is  innocent.  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  I  swear  it 
by  all  I  hold  sacred  both  in  this  world  which  I  am  about 
to  leave,  and  in  that  other  sphere  where  I  must  now  ap¬ 
pear  before  my  sovereign  Judge. 

“  May  M.  de  Boiscoran  forgive  me  as  I  myself  forgive. 

“  Trivulce  de  Claudieuse.” 

“  Unfortunate  man  !  ”  murmured  M.  Folgat. 

But  the  priest  had  already  resumed  speaking :  “  You 
see,  gentlemen,  the  Count  de  Claudieuse  withdraws  his 
charge  unconditionally.  He  asks  for  nothing  in  return  : 
he  only  wants  the  truth  to  be  established.  And  yet  I  beg 
leave  to  express  the  last  wishes  of  a  dying  man.  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  in  the  new  trial,  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
countess’s  name.” 

Tears  were  seen  in  all  eyes. 

“  Rest  assured,  reverend  father,”  said  M.  Daubigeon, 
“  the  Count  de  Claudieuse’s  last  wishes  shall  be  respected. 
The  countess’s  name  shall  not  be  mentioned.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  it.  The  secret  of  her  fault  shall  be 
religiously  kept  by  those  who  know  it.” 

It  was  now  four  o’clock.  An  hour  later  Michael,  the 
Boiscoran  tenant’s  son,  who  with  a  gendarme  had  been 
sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  Cocoleu’s  statements,  re¬ 
turned  to  Sauveterre  with  the  gun  the  wretch  had  employed 
to  perpetrate  his  crime.  As  Cocoleu  had  declared,  it 
was  found  concealed  in  the  den  he  had  dug  out  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  forest  of  Rochepommier,  and  where  Michael 
had  discovered  him  the  day  after  the  crime. 

Henceforth  Jacques’s  innocence  was  as  clear  as  day¬ 
light  ;  and,  although  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
sentence  till  the  judgment  was  declared  void,  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  with  the  consent  of  the  president  of  the  court,  M. 
Domini,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  M.  du  Lopt  de  la 
Gransiere,  that  he  should  be  set  free  that  same  evening. 
M.  Folgat  and  M.  Magloire  were  charged  with  the  pleasant 
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duty  of  acquainting  the  prisoner  with  this  good  news. 
They  found  him  walking  up  and  (town  his  cell  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  devoured  by  unspeakable  anguish,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  the  hopeful  words  which  M.  Daubigeon 
had  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning.  He  was  hopeful,  it 
is  true ;  and  yet  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  safe,  that 
he  was  free,  he  sank,  >*n  inert  mass,  into  a  chair,  being 
less  able  to  bear  joy  than  sorrow.  But  such  emotions  are 
not  apt  to  last  long.  A  few  moments  later  and  Jacques 
de  Boiscoran,  arm  in  arm  with  his  counsel,  left  the  prison, 
wherein  he  had  for  several  months  suffered  all  that  an 
innocent  man  can  suffer.  He  had  paid  a  fearful  penalty 
for  what,  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  men,  is  but  a  trifling 
wrong. 

When  they  reached  the  street  in  which  the  Chandores 
lived  M.  Folgat  said  to  his  client, — “  They  do  not  expect 
you,  I  am  sure.  Walk  slowly,  while  I  go  ahead  to  pre¬ 
pare  them.” 

The  young  advocate  found  Jacques’s  parents  and  friends 
assembled  in  the  salon  suffering  great  anxiety;  for  they 
had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  was  in 
the  vague  rumours  which  had  reached  them.  M.  Folgat 
employed  the  utmost  caution  in  preparing  them  for  die 
truth ;  but  at  the  first  words  Denise  interrupted  him  ask¬ 
ing  : — “  Where  is  Jacques  ?  ” 

Jacques  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  overcome  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  love. 


V. 

On  the  following  day  the  funeral  of  the  Count  de  Clau- 
dieuse  took  place.  His  youngest  daughter  was  buried  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Countess  left 
Sauveterre,  to  make  her  home  henceforth  with  her  father 
in  Paris. 

In  the  proper  course  of  the  law,  the  sentence  which 
condemned  Jacques  was  declared  null  and  void;  and 
Cocoleu,  found  guilty  of  having  committed  the  crime  at 
Valpinson,  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life. 

A  month  later,  Jacques  de  Boiscoran  and  Denise  de 
Chandore  were  married  at  the  church  at  Brechy.  The 
bridegroom’s  witnesses  were  M.  Magloire  and  Dr.  Seigne- 
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bos;  the  bride’s — M.  Folgat  and  M.  Daubigeon.  Even 
the  excellent  public  prosecutor  laid  aside  some  of  his 
usual  gravity  for  the  occasion,  and  continually  repeated, — 

“  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  ll’jero 
Pulsanda  tellus.” 

And,  obedient  to  the  quotation,  he  gaily  drank  his  glass 
of  wine,  and  opened  the  ball  with  the  bride. 

M.  Galpin-Daveline,  already  sent  in  exile  to  Algeria, 
was  not  present  at  the  wedding.  But  M.  Mechinet  was 
there,  all  smiles  and  happiness,  for,  thanks  to  Jacques, 
he  was  now  quite  free  from  all  pecuniary  troubles. 

By  this  time  the  two  Blangins,  husband  and  wife,  have 
well-nigh  spent  the  whole  of  the  money  they  extorted  from 
Denise.  Frumence,  as  park-keeper  at  Boiscoran,  is  the 
terror  of  all  vagrants :  while  Goudar,  in  his  garden  in  the 
Rue  des  Vignes,  grows  the  finest  peaches  in  Paris. 


THE  END. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY 


PART  I. 

I. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  Paris,  a  quieter  street 
than  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  in  the  Marais,  within  a  step  of  the 
Place  Royale.  No  carriages  there;  never  a  crowd. 
Hardly  is  the  silence  broken  by  the  regulation  drums  of 
the  Minims  Barracks  near  by,  by  the  chimes  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  or  by  the  joyous  clamors  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Massin  School  during  the  hours  of  recrea¬ 
tion. 

At  night,  long  before  ten  o’clock,  and  when  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Beaumarchais  is  still  full  of  life,  activity,  and  noise, 
every  thing  begins  to  close.  One  by  one  the  lights  go 
out,  and  the  great  windows  with  diminutive  panes  be¬ 
come  dark.  And  if,  after  midnight,  some  belated  citizen 
passes  on  his  way  home,  he  quickens  his  step,  feeling 
lonely  and  uneasy,  and  apprehensive  of  the  reproaches 
of  his  concierge,  who  is  likely  to  ask  him  whence  he  may 
be  coming  at  so  late  an  hour. 

In  such  a  street,  every  one  knows  each  other :  houses 
have  no  mystery;  families,  no  secrets, — a  small  town, 
where  idle  curiosity  has  always  a  corner  of  the  veil  slyly 
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raised,  where  gossip  flourishes  as  rankly  as  the  grass  on 
the  street. 

Thus  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  April,  1872  (a 
Saturday),  a  fact  which  anywhere  else  might  have 
passed  unnoticed  was  attracting  particular  attention. 

A  man  some  thirty  years  of  age,  wearing  the  working 
livery  of  servants  of  the  upper  class, — the  long  striped 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,  and  the  white  linen  apron, — was 
going  from  door  to  door. 

“Who  can  the  man  be  looking  for?”  wondered  the 
idle  neighbors,  closely  watching  his  evolutions. 

He  was  not  looking  for  any  one.  To  such  as  he  spoke 
to,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  a  cousin  of  his,  an 
excellent  cook,  who,  before  taking  a  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  was  anxious  to  have  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  her  prospective  masters.  And 
then,  “  Do  you  know  M.  Vincent  Favoral  ?”  he  would 
ask. 

Concierges  and  shop-keepers  knew  no  one  better ;  for 
it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  that  M. 
Vincent  Favoral,  the  day  after  his  wedding,  had  come 
to  settle  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles ;  and  there  his  two  children 
were  born, — his  son  M.  Maxence,  his  daughter  Mile. 
Gilberte. 

He  occupied  the  second  story  of  the  house  No.  38, — 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  dwellings,  such  as  they  build 
no  more,  since  ground  is  sold  at  twelve  hundred  francs 
the  square  metre ;  in  which  there  is  no  stinting  of  space. 
The  stairs,  with  wrought  iron  balusters,  are  wide  and 
easy,  and  the  ceilings  twelve  feet  high. 

“  Of  course,  we  know  M.  Favoral,”  answered  every 
one  to  the  servant’s  questions ;  “  and,  if  there  ever  was 
an  honest  man,  why,  he  is  certainly  the  one.  There  is  a 
man  whom  you  could  trust  with  your  funds,  if  you  had 
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any,  without  fear  of  his  ever  running  off  to  Belgium 
with  them.”  And  it  was  further  explained,  that  M. 
Favoral  was  chief  cashier,  and  probably,  also,  one  of  the 
principal  stockholders,  of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society,  one 
of  those  admirable  financial  institutions  which  have 
sprung  up  with  the  second  empire,  and  which  had  won 
at  the  Bourse  the  first  installment  of  their  capital,  the 
very  day  that  the  game  of  the  Coup  d’  Etat  was  being 
played  in  the  street. 

“  I  know  well  enough  the  gentleman’s  business,”  re¬ 
marked  the  servant ;  “  but  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 
That’s  what  my  cousin  would  like  to  know.” 

The  wine-man  at  No.  43,  the  oldest  shop-keeper  in  the 
street,  could  best  answer.  A  couple  of  petits-verres 
politely  offered  soon  started  his  tongue ;  and,  whilst  sip¬ 
ping  his  Cognac : — 

“  M.  Vincent  Favoral,”  he  began,  “  is  a  man  some 
fifty-two  or  three  years  old,  but  who  looks  younger,  not 
having  yet  a  single  gray  hair.  He  is  tall  and  thin,  with 
neatly-trimmed  whiskers,  thin  lips,  and  small  yellow 
eyes;  not  talkative.  It  takes  more  ceremony  to  get  a 
word  from  his  throat  than  a  dollar  from  his  pocket. 
‘Yes,’  ‘no,’  ‘  good-morning,’  ‘  good-evening ; 1  that’s 
about  the  extent  of  his  conversation.  Summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  he  wears  gray  pantaloons,  a  long  frock-coat,  laced 
shoes,  and  lisle-thread  gloves.  'Pon  my  word,  I  should 
say  that  he  is  still  wearing  the  very  same  clothes  I  saw 
upon  his  back  for  the  first  time  in  1845,  did  I  not  know 
that  he  has  two  full  suits  made  every  year  by  the  con - 
cierge  at  No.  29,  who  is  also  a  tailor.” 

“  Why,  he  must  be  an  old  miser,”  muttered  the  ser¬ 
vant. 

“  He  is  above  all  peculiar,”  continued  the  shop-keeper, 
“  like  most  men  of  figures,  it  seems.  His  own  life  is 
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ruled  and  regulated  like  the  pages  of  his  ledger.  In  the 
neighborhood  they  call  him  Old  Punctuality ;  and,  when 
he  passes  through  the  Rue  Turenne,  the  merchants  set 
their  watches  by  him.  Rain  or  shine,  every  morning  of 
the  year,  on  the  stroke  of  nine,  he  appears  at  the  door  on 
the  way  to  his  office.  When  he  returns,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  minutes  past 
five.  At  six  he  dines ;  at  seven  he  goes  to  play  a  game 
of  dominoes  at  the  Cafe  Turc;  at  ten  he  comes  home 
and  goes  to  bed ;  and,  at  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  out  goes  his  candle.” 

“  Hem !  ”  grumbled  the  servant  with  a  look  of  con¬ 
tempt,  “  the  question  is,  Will  my  cousin  be  willing  to 
live  with  a  man  who  is  a  sort  of  walking  clock  ?  ” 

“  It  isn’t  always  pleasant,”  remarked  the  wine-man ; 
“  and  the  best  evidence  is,  that  the  son,  M.  Maxence,  got 
tired  of  it.” 

“  He  does  not  live  with  his  parents  any  more  ?  ” 

“  He  dines  with  them ;  but  he  has  his  own  lodgings 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  falling-out  made  talk 
enough  at  the  time;  and  some  people  do  say  that  M. 
Maxence  is  a  worthless  scamp,  who  leads  a  very  dis¬ 
sipated  life ;  but  I  say  that  his  father  kept  him  too  close. 
The  boy  is  twenty-five,  quite  good  looking,  and  has  a 
very  stylish  mistress:  I  have  seen  her.  ...  I  would 
have  done  just  as  he  did.” 

“  And  what  about  the  daughter,  Mile.  Gilberte  ?  ” 

“  She  is  not  married  yet,  although  she  is  past  twenty, 
and  pretty  as  a  rosebud.  After  the  war,  her  father  tried 
to  make  her  marry  a  stock-broker,  a  stylish  man  who 
always  came  in  a  two-horse  carriage;  but  she  refused 
him  outright.  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  hear 
that  she  has  some  love-affair  of  her  own.  I  have  noticed 
lately  a  young  gentleman  about  here  who  looks  up  quite 
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suspiciously  when  he  goes  by  No.  38.”  The  servant  did 
not  seem  to  find  these  particulars  very  interesting. 

“  It’s  the  lady,”  he  said,  “  that  my  cousin  would  like 
to  know  most  about.” 

“  Naturally.  Well,  you  can  safely  tell  her  that  she 
never  will  have  had  a  better  mistress.  Poor  Madame 
Favoral !  She  must  have  had  a  sweet  time  of  it  with  her 
maniac  of  a  husband !  But  she  is  not  young  any  more ; 
and  people  get  accustomed  to  every  thing,  you  know. 
The  days  when  the  weather  is  fine,  I  see  her  going  by 
with  her  daughter  to  the  Place  Royale  for  a  walk. 
That’s  about  their  only  amusement.” 

“The  mischief!”  said  the  servant,  laughing.  “If 
that  is  all,  she  won’t  ruin  her  husband,  will  she?  ” 

“  That  is  all,”  continued  the  shop-keeper,  “  or  rather, 
excuse  me,  no :  every  Saturday,  for  many  years,  M.  and 
Mme.  Favoral  receive  a  few  of  their  friends:  M.  and 
Mme.  Desclavettes,  retired  dealers  in  bronzes,  Rue  Tu- 
renne;  M.  Chapelain,  the  old  lawyer  from  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  whose  daughter  is  Mile.  Gilberte’s  particular 
friend;  M.  Desormeaux,  head  clerk  in  the  Department 
of  Justice;  and  three  or  four  others;  and  as  this  just 
happens  to  be  Saturday  ” — 

But  here  he  stopped  short,  and  pointing  towards  the 
street, — 

“  Quick,”  said  he,  “  look !  Speaking  of  the — you 
know —  It  is  twenty  minutes  past  five,  there  is  M. 
Favoral  coming  home.” 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  So¬ 
ciety,  looking  very  much  indeed  as  the  shop-keeper  had 
described  him.  Walking  with  his  head  down,  he  seemed 
to  be  seeking  upon  the  pavement  the  very  spot  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  foot  in  the  morning,  that  he  might 
set  it  back  again  there  in  the  evening. 
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With  the  same  methodical  step,  he  reached  his  house, 
walked  up  the  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and,  taking  out  his 
pass-key,  opened  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

The  dwelling  was  fit  for.  the  man ;  and  every  thing, 
from  the  very  hall,  betrayed  his  peculiarities.  There, 
evidently,  every  piece  of  furniture  must  have  its  invaria¬ 
ble  place,  every  object  its  irrevocable  shelf  or  hook.  All 
around  were  evidences,  if  not  exactly  of  poverty,  at  least 
of  small  means,  and  of  the  artifices  of  a  respectable  econ¬ 
omy.  Cleanliness  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits :  every 
thing  shone.  Not  a  detail  but  betrayed  the  industrious 
hand  of  the  housekeeper,  struggling  to  defend  her  furni¬ 
ture  against  the  ravages  of  time.  The  velvet  on  the 
chairs  was  darned  at  the  angles  as  with  the  needle  of  a 
fairy.  Stitches  of  new  worsted  showed  through  the 
faded  designs  on  the  hearth-rugs.  The  curtains  had 
been  turned  so  as  to  display  their  least  worn  side. 

All  the  guests  enumerated  by  the  shop-keeper,  and  a 
few  others  besides,  were  in  the  parlor  when  M.  Favoral 
came  in. 

But,  instead  of  returning  their  greeting, — 

“  Where  is  Maxence  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  I  am  expecting  him,  my  dear,”  said  Mme.  Favoral 
gently. 

“  Always  behind  time,”  he  scolded.  “  It  is  too  tri¬ 
fling.” 

His  daughter,  Mile.  Gilberte,  interrupted  him, — 

“  Where  is  my  bouquet,  father  ?  ”  she  asked. 

M.  Favoral  stopped  short,  struck  his  forehead,  and 
with  the  accent  of  a  man  who  reveals  something  incredi¬ 
ble,  prodigious,  unheard  of, — 

“  Forgotten,”  he  answered,  scanning  the  syllables :  “  I 
have  for-got-ten  it.” 

It  was  a  fact.  Every  Saturday,  on  his  way  home,  he 
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was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  the  old  woman’s  shop  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  buying  a  bouquet 
for  Mile.  Gilberte.  And  to-day — 

“  Ah !  I  catch  you  this  time,  father !  ”  exclaimed  the 
girl. 

Meantime,  Mme.  Favoral,  whispering  to  Mme.  Des- 
clavettes, — 

“Positively,”  she  said  in  a  troubled  voice,  “something 
serious  must  have  happened  to  my  husband.  He  to 
forget !  He  to  fail  in  one  of  his  habits !  It  is  the  first 
time  in  twenty-six  years.” 

The  appearance  of  Maxence  at  this  moment  prevented 
her  from  going  on.  M.  Favoral  was  about  to  administer 
a  sound  reprimand  to  his  son,  when  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

“  Come,”  exclaimed  M.  Chapelain,  the  old  lawyer,  the 
conciliating  man  par  excellence , — “  come,  let  us  to  the 
table.” 

They  sat  down.  But  Mme.  Favoral  had  scarcely 
helped  the  soup,  when  the  bell  rang  violently.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  servant  appeared,  and  announced, 

“  The  Baron  de  Thaller!” 

More  pale  than  his  napkin,  the  cashier  stood  up. 

“  The  manager,”  he  stammered,  “  the  director  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  Society.” 


II. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  servant  M.  de  Thaller 
came. 

Tall,  thin,  stiff,  he  had  a  very  small  head,  a  flat  face, 
pointed  nose,  and  long  reddish  whiskers,  slightly  shaded 
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with  silvery  threads,  falling  half-way  down  his  chest. 
Dressed  in  the  latest  style,  he  wore  a  loose  overcoat  of 
rough  material,  pantaloons  that  spread  nearly  to  the  tip 
of  his  boots,  a  wide  shirt-collar  turned  over  a  light 
cravat,  on  the  bow  of  which  shone  a  large  diamond,  and 
a  tall  hat  with  rolled  brims. 

With  a  blinking  glance,  he  made  a  rapid  estimate  of 
the  dining-room,  the  shabby  furniture,  and  the  guests 
seated  around  the  table.  Then,  without  even  conde¬ 
scending  to  touch  his  hat,  with  his  large  hand  tightly 
fitted  into  a  lavender  glove,  in  a  brief  and  imperious  tone, 
and  with  a  slight  accent  which  he  affirmed  was  the  Al¬ 
satian  accent, — 

“  I  must  speak  with  you,  Vincent,”  said  he  to  his 
cashier,  “  alone  and  at  once.” 

M.  Favoral  made  visible  efforts  to  conceal  his  anxiety. 

“  You  see,”  he  commenced,  “  we  are  dining  with  a  few 
friends,  and  ” — 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  in  presence  of  every¬ 
body  ?  ”  interrupted  harshly  the  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Credit. 

The  cashier  hesitated  no  longer.  Taking  up  a  candle 
from  the  table,  he  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  parlor, 
and,  standing  respectfully  to  one  side, — 

“  Be  kind  enough  to  pass  on,  sir,”  said  he :  “I  follow 
you.” 

And,  at  the  moment  of  disappearing  himself, — 

“  Continue  to  dine  without  me,”  said  he  to  his  guests, 
with  a  last  effort  at  self-control.  “  I  shall  soon  catch 
up  with  you.  This  will  take  but  a  moment.  Do  not  be 
uneasy  in  the  least.” 

They  were  not  uneasv,  but  surprised,  and,  above  all, 
shocked  at  the  manners  of  M.  de  Thaller. 

“  What  a  brute !  ”  muttered  Mme.  Desclavettes. 
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M.  Desormeaux,  the  head  clerk  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  an  old  legitimist,  much  imbued  with  re-ac¬ 
tionary  ideas. 

“  Such  are  our  masters,”  said  he  with  a  sneer,  “  the 
high  barons  of  financial  feudality.  Ah!  you  are  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  arrogance  of  the  old  aristocracy;  well, 
on  your  knees,  by  Jupiter!  on  your  face,  rather,  before 
the  golden  crown  on  field  of  gules.” 

No  one  replied:  every  one  was  trying  his  best  to 
hear. 

In  the  parlor,  between  M.  Favoral  and  M.  de  Thaller, 
a  discussion  of  the  utmost  violence  was  evidently  going 
on.  To  seize  the  meaning  of  it  was  not  possible;  and 
yet  through  the  door,  the  upper  panels  of  which  were  of 
glass,  fragments  could  be  heard ;  and  from  time  to  time 
such  words  distinctly  reached  the  ear  as  dividend,  stock¬ 
holders,  deficit,  millions,  etc. 

“  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  great  heaven !  ”  moaned 
Mme.  Favoral. 

Doubtless  the  two  interlocutors,  the  director  and  the 
cashier,  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  door  of  communication  ; 
for  their  voices,  which  rose  more  and  more,  had  now  be¬ 
come  quite  distinct. 

“  It  is  an  infamous  trap !  ”  M.  Favoral  was  saying. 
“  I  should  have  been  notified  ” — 

“  Come,  come,”  interrupted  the  other.  “  Were  you 
not  fully  warned?  did  I  ever  conceal  any  thing  from 
you?” 

Fear,  a  fear  vague  still,  and  unexplained,  was  slowly 
taking  possession  of  the  guests ;  and  they  remained  mo¬ 
tionless,  their  forks  in  suspense,  holding  their  breath. 

“  Never,”  M.  Favoral  was  repeating,  stamping  his 
foot  so  violently  that  the  partition  shook, — “  never, 
never ! ” 
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“  And  yet  it  must  be,”  declared  M.  de  Thaller.  “  It 
is  the  only,  the  last  resource  ” — 

“  And  suppose  I  will  not !  ” 

“  Your  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.  It  is 
twenty  years  ago  that  you  might  have  willed,  or  not 
willed.  But  listen  to  me,  and  let  us  reason  a  little.” 

Here  M.  de  Thaller  dropped  his  voice ;  and  for  some 
minutes  nothing  was  heard  in  the  dining-room,  except 
confused  words,  and  incomprehensible  exclamations,  un¬ 
til  suddenly, — 

“  That  is  ruin,”  he  resumed  in  a  furious  tone :  “  it  is 
bankruptcy  on  the  last  of  the  month.” 

“  Sir,”  the  cashier  was  replying, — “  sir !  ” 

“  You  are  a  forger,  M.  Vincent  Favoral ;  you  are  a 
thief!”- 

Maxenee  leaped  from  his  seat. 

“  I  shall  not  permit  my  father  to  be  thus  insulted  in 
his  own  house,”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Maxenee,”  begged  Mme.  Favoral,  “  my  son !  ” 

The  old  lawyer,  M.  Chapelain,  held  him  by  the  arm ; 
but  he  struggled  hard,  and  was  about  to  burst  into  the 
parlor,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  director  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  stepped  out. 

With  a  coolness  quite  remarkable  after  such  a  scene, 
he  advanced  towards  Mile.  Gilberte,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
offensive  protection, — 

“  Your  father  is  a  wretch,  mademoiselle,”  he  said ; 
“  and  my  duty  should  be  to  surrender  him  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  On  account  of  your  worthy 
mother,  however,  of  your  father  himself,  above  all,  on 
your  own  account,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  forbear  doing 
so.  But  let  him  fly,  let  him  disappear,  and  never  more 
be  heard  from.” 
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He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  and, 
throwing  them  upon  the  table, — 

“  Hand  him  this,”  he  added.  “  Let  him  leave  this 
very  night.  The  police  may  have  been  notified.  There 
is  a  train  for  Brussels  at  five  minutes  past  eleven.” 

And,  having  bowed,  he  withdrew,  no  one  addressing 
him  a  single  word,  so  great  was  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  guests  of  this  house,  heretofore  so  peaceful. 

Overcome  with  stupor,  Maxence  had  dropped  upon 
his  chair.  Mile.  Gilberte  alone  retained  some  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind. 

“  It  is  a  shame,”  she  exclaimed,  “  for  us  to  give  up 
thus !  That  man  is  an  impostor,  a  wretch ;  he  lies ! 
Father,  father !  ” 

M.  Favoral  had  not  waited  to  be  called,  and  was 
standing  up  against  the  parlcr-door,  pale  as  death,  and 
yet  calm. 

“  Why  attempt  any  explanations  ?  ”  he  said.  “  The 
money  is  gone ;  and  appearances  are  against  me.” 

His  wife  had  drawn  near  to  him,  and  taken  his  hand. 

“  The  misfortune  is  immense,”  she  said,  “  but  not  ir¬ 
reparable.  We  will  sell  everything  we  have.” 

“  Have  you  not  friends  ?  Are  we  not  here,”  insisted 
the  others, — M.  Desclavettes,  M.  Desormeaux,  and  M, 
Chapelain. 

Gently  he  pushed  his  wife  aside,  and  coldly. 

“  All  we  had,”  he  said,  “  would  be  as  a  grain  of  sand 
in  an  ocean.  But  we  have  no  longer  anything ;  we  are 
ruined.” 

“  Ruined !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Desormeaux, — “  ruined ! 
And  where  are  the  forty-five  thousand  francs  I  placed 
into  your  hands  ?  ” 

He  made  no  reply. 
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"And  our  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs?” 
groaned  M.  and  Mme.  Desclavettes. 

"And  my  sixty  thousand  francs?”  shouted  M. 
Chapelain,  with  a  blasphemous  oath. 

The  cashier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Lost,”  he  said,  "  irrevocably  lost !  ” 

Then  their  rage  exceeded  all  bounds.  Then  they  for¬ 
got  that  this  unfortunate  man  had  been  their  friend  for 
twenty  years,  that  they  were  his  guests ;  and  they  com¬ 
menced  heaping  upon  him  threats  and  insults  without 
name. 

He  did  not  even  deign  to  defend  himself. 

"  Go  on,”  he  uttered,  “  go  on.  When  a  poor  dog, 
carried  away  by  the  current,  is  drowning,  men  of  heart 
cast  stones  at  him  from  the  bank.  Go  on !  ” 

“  You  should  have  told  us  that  you  speculated,” 
screamed  M.  Desclavettes. 

On  hearing  these  words,  he  straightened  himself  up, 
and  with  a  gesture  so  terrible  that  the  others  stepped 
back  frightened. 

“  What !  ’’said  he,  in  a  tone  of  crushing  irony,  “  it  is 
this  evening  only,  that  you  discover  that  1  speculated? 
Kind  friends !  Where,  then,  and  in  whose  pockets,  did 
you  suppose  I  was  getting  the  enormous  interests  I 
have  been  paying  you  for  years  ?  Where  have  you  ever 
seen  honest  money,  the  money  of  labor,  yield  twelve  or 
fourteen  per  cent?  The  money  that  yields  thus  is  the 
money  of  the  gaming  table,  the  money  of  the  bourse. 
Why  did  you  bring  me  your  funds  ?  Because  you  were 
fully  satisfied  that  I  knew  how  to  handle  the  cards.  Ah ! 
If  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  had  doubled  your  capital,  you 
would  not  ask  how  I  did  it,  nor  whether  I  had  stocked 
the  cards.  You  would  virtuously  pocket  the  money.  But 
I  have  lost :  I  am  a  thief.  Well,  so  be  it.  But,  then,  you 
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are  all  my  accomplices.  It  is  the  avidity  of  the  dupes 
which  induces  the  trickery  of  the  sharpers.” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  servant  coming  in. 
“  Sir,”  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  “  O  sir !  the  courtyard 
is  full  of  police  agents.  They  are  speaking  to  the  con¬ 
cierge.  They  are  coming  up  stairs :  I  hear  them !  ” 


III. 

According  to  the  time  and  place  where  they  are  ut¬ 
tered,  there  are  words  which  acquire  a  terrible  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  this  disordered  room,  in  the  midst  of  these  ex¬ 
cited  people,  that  word,  the  “  police,”  sounded  like  a 
thunderclap. 

“  Do  not  open,”  Maxence  ordered ;  “  do  not  open, 
however  they  may  ring  or  knock.  Let  them  burst  the 
door  first.” 

The  very  excess  of  her  fright  restored  to  Mme.  Fa- 
voral  a  portion  of  her  energy.  Throwing  herself  before 
her  husband  as  if  to  protect  him,  as  if  to  defend  him, — 

“  They  are  coming  to  arrest  you,  Vincent,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  They  are  coming ;  don’t  you  hear  them  ?  ” 

He  remained  motionless,  his  feet  seemingly  riveted  to 
the  floor. 

“  That  is  as  I  expected,”  he  said. 

And  with  the  accent  of  the  wretch  who  sees  all  hope 
vanish,  and  who  utterly  gives  up  all  struggle, — 

“  Be  it  so,”  he  said.  “  Let  them  arrest  me,  and  let  all 
be  over  at  once.  I  have  had  enough  anxiety,  enough  un¬ 
bearable  alternatives.  I  am  tired  always  to  feign,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  and  to  lie.  Let  them  arrest  me !  Any  misfortune 
will  be  smaller  in  reality  than  the  horrors  of  uncertainty. 
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I  have  nothing  more  to  fear  now.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  I  shall  sleep  to-night.” 

He  did  not  notice  the  sinister  expression  of  his  guests. 

“  You  think  I  am  a  thief,”  he  added :  “  well,  be  satis¬ 
fied,  justice  shall  be  done.” 

But  he  attributed  to  them  sentiments  which  were  no 
longer  theirs.  They  had  forgotten  their  anger,  and  their 
bitter  resentment  for  their  lost  money. 

The  imminence  of  the  peril  awoke  suddenly  in  their 
souls  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  that  strong  affection 
which  comes  from  long  habit,  and  a  constant  exchange 
of  services  rendered.  Whatever  M.  Favoral  might  have 
done,  they  only  saw  in  him  now  the  friend,  the  host 
whose  bread  they  had  broken  together  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  the  man  whose  probity,  up  to  this  fatal  night, 
had  remained  far  above  suspicion. 

Pale,  excited,  they  crowded  around  him. 

“  Have  you  lost  your  mind?  ”  spoke  M.  Desormeaux. 
“  Are  you  going  to  wait  to  be  arrested,  thrown  into 
prison,  dragged  into  a  criminal  court  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  tone  of  idiotic  obsti¬ 
nacy, — 

“  Have  I  not  told  you,”  he  repeated,  “  that  every  thing 
is  against  me?  Let  them  come;  let  them  do  what  they 
please  with  me.” 

“  And  your  wife,”  insisted  M.  Chapelain,  the  old  law¬ 
yer,  “  and  your  children  !  ” 

“  Will  they  be  any  the  less  dishonored  if  I  am  con¬ 
demned  by  default?” 

Wild  with  grief,  Mme.  Favoral  was  wringing  her 
hands. 

“  Vincent,”  she  murmured,  “  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
spare  us  the  harrowing  agony  to  have  you  in  prison.” 

Obstinately  he  remained  silent.  His  daughter,  Mile. 
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Gilberte,  dropped  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and,  join¬ 
ing  her  hands, — 

“  I  beseech  you,  father,”  she  begged. 

He  shuddered  all  over.  An  unspeakable  expression  of 
suffering  and  anguish  contracted  his  features;  and, 
speaking  in  a  scarcely  intelligible  voice, — 

“  Ah !  you  are  cruelly  protracting  my  agony,”  he 
stammered.  “  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  ” 

“  You  must  fly,”  declared  M.  Desclavettes. 

“  Which  way  ?  How  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  every 
precaution  has  been  taken,  that  every  issue  is  closely 
watched  ?  ” 

Maxence  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture, — 

“  The  windows  in  sister’s  room,  father,”  said  he, 
“  open  upon  the  courtyard  of  the  adjoining  house.” 

“  Yes;  but  here  we  are  up  two  pairs  of  stairs.” 

“  No  matter :  I  have  a  way.” 

And  turning  towards  his  sister, —  • 

“  Come,  Gilberte,”  went  on  the  young  man,  “  give 
me  a  light,  and  let  me  have  some  sheets.” 

They  went  out  hurriedly.  Mme.  Favoral  felt  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

“  We  are  saved !  ”  she  said. 

“  Saved !  ”  repeated  the  cashier  mechanically. 

“  Yes ;  for  I  guess  Maxence’s  idea.  But  we  must  have 
an  understanding.  Where  will  you  take  refuge  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  tell?” 

“  There  is  a  train  at  five  minutes  past  eleven,”  re¬ 
marked  M.  Desormeaux.  “  Don’t  let  us  forget  that.” 

“  But  money  will  be  required  to  leave  by  that  train,” 
interrupted  the  old  lawyer.  “  Fortunately,  I  have  some.” 

And,  forgetting  his  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs  lost,  he  took  out  his  pocket-book.  Mme.  Favoral 
stopped  him.  “  We  have  more  than  we  need,”  said  she. 
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She  took  from  the  table,  and  held  out  to  her  husband, 
the  roll  of  bank-notes  which  the  director  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  Society  had  thrown  down  before  going. 

He  refused  them  with  a  gesture  of  rage. 

“  Rather  starve  to  death !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Tis  he, 
’tis  that  wretch  ” — 

But  he  interrupted  himself,  and  more  gently, — 

“  Put  away  those  bank-bills,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  “  and 
let  Maxence  take  them  back  to  M.  de  Thaller  to-mor¬ 
row." 

The  bell  rang  violently. 

“  The  police ! "  groaned  Mme.  Desclavettes,  who 
seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  away. 

“  I  am  going  to  negotiate,"  said  M.  Desormeaux. 
“  Fly,  Vincent :  do  not  lose  a  minute." 

And  he  ran  to  the  front-door,  whilst  Mme.  Favoral 
was  hurrying  her  husband  towards  Mile.  Gilberte's 
room. 

Rapidly  and  stoutly  Maxence  had  fastened  four 
sheets  together  by  the  ends,  which  gave  a  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  length.  Then,  opening  the  window,  he  examined 
carefully  the  courtyard  of  the  adjoining  house. 

“  No  one,”  said  he :  “  everybody  is  at  dinner.  We’ll 
succeed.” 

M.  Favoral  was  tottering  like  a  drunken  man.  A  ter¬ 
rible  emotion  convulsed  his  features.  Casting  a  long 
look  upon  his  wife  and  children, — 

“  O  Lord !  ”  he  murmured,  “  what  will  become  of 
you  ?  ” 

“  Fear  nothing,  father,”  uttered  Maxence.  “  I  am 
here.  Neither  my  mother  nor  my  sister  will  want  for 
any  thing.” 

“  My  son !  ”  resumed  the  cashier,  "  my  children !  ” 

Then,  with  a  choking  voice, — 
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“  I  am  worthy  neither  of  your  love  nor  your  devotion, 
wretch  that  I  am !  I  made  you  lead  a  miserable  existence, 
spend  a  joyless  youth.  I  imposed  upon  you  every  trial 
of  poverty,  whilst  I — And  now  I  leave  you  nothing  but 
ruin  and  a  dishonored  name.” 

“  Make  haste,  father,”  interrupted  Mile.  Gilberte. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 

“  It  is  horrible  to  abandon  you  thus.  What  a  parting ! 
Ah!  death  would  indeed  be  far  preferable:  What  will 
you  think  of  me  ?  I  am  very  guilty,  certainly,  but  not  as 
you  think.  I  have  been  betrayed,  and  I  must  suffer  for 
all.  If  at  least  you  knew  the  whole  truth.  But  will  you 
ever  know  it  ?  We  will  never  see  each  other  again.” 

Desperately  his  wife  clung  to  him. 

“  Do  not  speak  thus,”  she  said.  “  Wherever  you  may 
find  an  asylum,  I  will  join  you.  Death  alone  can  sepa¬ 
rate  us.  What  do  I  care  what  you  may  have  done,  or 
what  the  world  will  say?  I  am  your  wife.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  will  come  with  me.  If  necessary,  we  will  emi¬ 
grate  to  America;  we’ll  change  our  name;  we  will 
work.” 

The  knocks  on  the  outer  door  were  becoming  louder 
and  louder ;  and  M.  Desormeaux’s  voice  could  be  heard, 
endeavoring  to  gain  a  few  moments  more. 

“  Come,”  said  Maxence,  “  you  cannot  hesitate  any 
longer.” 

And,  overcoming  his  father’s  reluctance,  he  fastened 
one  end  of  the  sheets  around  his  waist. 

“  I  am  going  to  let  you  down,  father,”  said  he ;  “  and, 
as  soon  as  you  touch  the  ground,  you  must  undo  the 
knot.  Take  care  of  the  first-story  windows ;  beware  of 
the  concierge;  and,  once  in  the  street,  don’t  walk  too 
fast.  Make  for  the  Boulevard,  where  you  will  be  sooner 
lost  in  the  crowd.” 
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The  knocks  had  now  become  violent  blows;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  door  would  soon  be  broken  in, 
if  M.  Desormeaux  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  open 
it. 

The  light  was  put  out.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
daughter,  M.  Favoral  lifted  himself  upon  the  window¬ 
sill,  whilst  Maxence  held  the  sheets  with  both  hands. 

“  I  beseech  you,  Vincent,”  repeated  Mme.  Favoral, 
“  write  to  us.  We  shall  be  in  mortal  anxiety  until  we 
hear  of  your  safety.” 

Maxence  let  the  sheets  slip  slowly :  in  two  seconds  M. 
Favoral  stood  on  the  pavement  below. 

“  All  right,”  he  said. 

The  young  man  drew  the  sheets  back  rapidly,  and 
threw  them  under  the  bed.  But  Mile.  Gilberte  remained 
long  enough  at  the  window  to  recognize  her  father’s 
voice  asking  the  concierge  to  open  the  door,  and  to  hear 
the  heavy  gate  of  the  adjoining  house  closing  behind 
him. 

“  Saved !  ”  she  said. 

It  was  none  too  soon.  M.  Desormeaux  had  just  been 
compelled  to  yield;  and  the  commissary  of  police  was 
walking  in. 


IV. 

The  commissaries  of  police  of  Paris,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  no  simpletons ;  and,  if  they  are  ever  taken  in, 
it  is  because  it  has  suited  them  to  be  taken  in. 

Their  modest  title  covers  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
of  magistracies,  almost  the  only  one  known  to  the  lower 
classes;  an  enormous  power,  and  an  influence  so  de¬ 
cisive,  that  the  most  sensible  statesman  of  the  reign  of 
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Louis  Philippe  ventured  once  to  say,  “  Give  me  twenty 
good  commissaries  of  police  in  Paris,  and  I’ll  undertake 
to  suppress  any  government :  net  profit,  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions.” 

Parisian  above  all,  the  commissary  has  had  ample 
time  to  study  his  ground  when  he  was  yet  only  a  peace- 
officer.  The  dark  side  of  the  most  brilliant  lives  has  no 
mysteries  for  him.  He  has  received  the  strangest  con¬ 
fidences  :  he  has  listened  to  the  most  astounding  confes¬ 
sions.  He  knows  how  low  humanity  can  stoop,  and  what 
aberrations  there  are  in  brains  apparently  the  soundest. 
The  workwoman  whom  her  husband  beats,  and  the  great 
lady  whom  her  husband  cheats,  have  both  come  to  him. 
He  has  been  sent  for  by  the  shop-keeper  whom  his  wife 
deceives,  and  by  the  millionaire  who  has  been  black¬ 
mailed.  To  his  office,  as  to  a  lay  confessional,  all  pas¬ 
sions  fatally  lead.  In  his  presence  the  dirty  linen  of  two 
millions  of  people  is  washed  en  famille. 

A  Paris  commissary  of  police,  who  after  ten  years’ 
practice,  could  retain  an  illusion,  believe  in  something, 
or  be  astonished  at  any  thing  in  the  world,  would  be  but 
a  fool.  If  he  is  still  capable  of  some  emotion  he  is  a 
good  man. 

The  one  who  had  just  walked  into  M.  Favoral’s  apart¬ 
ment  was  already  past  middle  age,  colder  than  ice,  and 
yet  kindly,  but  of  that  commonplace  kindliness  which 
frightens  like  the  executioner’s  politeness  at  the  scaffold. 

He  required  but  a  single  glance  of  his  small  but  clear 
eyes  to  decipher  the  physiognomies  of  all  these  worthy 
people  standing  around  the  disordered  table. 

And  beckoning  to  the  agents  who  accompanied  him  to 
stop  at  the  door, — 

“  Monsieur  Vincent  Favoral  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

The  cashier’s  guests,  M.  Desormeaux  excepted, 
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seemed  stricken  with  stupor.  Each  one  felt  as  if  he  had 
a  share  of  the  disgrace  of  this  police  invasion.  The  dupes 
who  are  sometimes  caught  in  clandestine  “  hells  ”  have 
the  same  humiliated  attitudes. 

At  last,  and  not  without  an  effort, — 

“  M.  Favoral  is  no  longer  here,”  replied  M.  Chapelain, 
the  old  lawyer. 

The  commissary  of  police  started. 

Whilst  they  were  discussing  with  him  through  the 
door,  he  had  perfectly  well  understood  that  they  were 
only  trying  to  gain  time;  and,  if  he  had  not  at  once 
burst  in  the  door,  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  respect  for 
M.  Desormeaux  himself,  whom  he  knew  personally,  and 
still  more  for  his  title  of  head  clerk  at  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But  his  suspicions  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
destruction  of  a  few  compromising  papers.  Whereas, 
in  fact, — 

“  You  have  helped  M.  Favoral  to  escape,  gentlemen?  ” 
said  he. 

No  one  replied. 

“  Silence  means  assent,”  he  added.  “  Very  well : 
which  way  did  he  get  off  ?  ” 

Still  no  answer.  M.  Desclavettes  would  have  been 
glad  to  add  something  to  the  forty-five  thousand  francs 
he  had  just  lost,  to  be,  together  with  Mme.  Desclavettes, 
a  hundred  miles  away. 

“  Where  is  Mme.  Favoral  ?  ”  resumed  the  commissary, 
evidently  well  informed.  “  Where  are  Mile.  Gilberte 
and  M.  Maxence  Favoral?  ” 

They  continued  silent.  No  one  in  the  dining-room 
knew  what  might  have  taken  place  in  the  other  room; 
and  a  single  word  might  be  treason. 

The  commissary  then  became  impatient. 

“  Take  up  a  light,”  said  he  to  one  of  the  agents  who 
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had  remained  at  the  door,  “  and  follow  me.  We  shall 
see.” 

And  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  for  it  seems  to 
be  the  privilege  of  police-agents  to  be  at  home  every¬ 
where,  he  crossed  the  parlor,  and  reached  Mile.  Gil- 
berte’s  room  just  as  she  was  withdrawing  from  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“  Ah,  it  is  that  way  he  escaped !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

He  rushed  to  the  window,  and  remained  long  enough 
leaning  on  his  elbows  to  thoroughly  examine  the  ground, 
and  understand  the  situation  of  the  apartment. 

“  It’s  evident,”  he  said  at  last,  “  this  window  opens 
on  the  courtyard  of  the  next  house.” 

This  was  said  to  one  of  his  agents,  who  bore  an  un¬ 
mistakable  resemblance  to  the  servant  who  had  been 
asking  so  many  questions  in  the  afternoon. 

“  Instead  of  gathering  so  much  useless  information,” 
he  added,  “  why  did  you  not  post  yourself  as  to  the  out¬ 
lets  of  the  house  ?  ” 

He  was  “  sold ;  ”  and  yet  he  manifested  neither  spite 
nor  anger.  He  seemed  in  no  wise  anxious  to  run 
after  the  fugitive.  Upon  the  features  of  Maxence  and 
of  Mile.  Gilberte,  and  more  still  in  Mme.  Favoral’s  eyes, 
he  had  read  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

“  Let  us  examine  the  papers,  then,”  said  he. 

“  My  husband’s  papers  are  all  in  his  study,”  replied 
Mme.  Favoral. 

“  Please  lead  me  to  it,  madame.” 

The  room  which  M.  Favoral  called  loftily  his  study 
was  a  small  room  with  a  tile  floor,  white-washed  walls, 
and  meanly  lighted  through  a  narrow  transom. 

It  was  furnished  with  an  old  desk,  a  small  wardrobe 
with  grated  door,  a  few  shelves  upon  which  were  piled 
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some  bandboxes  and  bundles  of  old  newspapers,  and  two 
or  three  deal  chairs. 

“  Where  are  the  keys  ?  ”  inquired  the  commissary  of 
police. 

“  My  father  always  carries  them  in  his  pocket,  sir,” 
replied  Maxence. 

“  Then  let  some  one  go  for  a  locksmith.” 

Stronger  than  fear,  curiosity  had  drawn  all  the  guests 
of  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society,  M.  Desor- 
meaux,  M.  Chapelain,  M.  Desclavettes  himself;  and, 
standing  within  the  door-frame,  they  followed  eagerly 
every  motion  of  the  commissary,  who,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  locksmith,  was  making  a  flying  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  bundles  of  papers  left  exposed  upon  the 
desk. 

After  a  while,  and  unable  to  hold  in  any  longer, — 

“  Would  it  be  indiscreet,”  timidly  inquired  the  old 
bronze-merchant,  “to  ask  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  that  poor  Favoral?  ” 

“  Embezzlement,  sir.” 

“  And  is  the  amount  large  ?  ” 

“  Had  it  been  small,  I  should  have  said  theft.  Em¬ 
bezzling  commences  only  when  the  sum  has  reached  a 
round  figure.” 

Annoyed  at  the  sardonic  tone  of  the  commissary, — 

“  The  fact  is,”  resumed  M.  Chapelain,  “  Favoral  was 
our  friend ;  and,  if  we  could  get  him  out  of  the  scrape, 
we  would  all  willingly  contribute.” 

“  It’s  a  matter  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  gentlemen.” 

Was  it  possible?  Was  it  even  likely ?  Could  any  one 
imagine  so  many  millions  slipping  through  the  fingers 
of  M.  de  Thaller’s  methodic  cashier? 

“Ah,  sir!”  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral,  “if  any  thing 
could  relieve  my  feelings,  the  enormity  of  that  sum 
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would.  My  husband  was  a  man  of  simple  and  modest 
tastes.” 

The  commissary  shook  his  head. 

“  There  are  certain  passions,”  he  interrupted,  “  which 
nothing  betrays  externally.  Gambling  is  more  terrible 
than  fire.  After  a  fire,  some  charred  remnants  are 
found.  What  is  there  left  after  a  lost  game?  Fortunes 
may  be  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  the  bourse,  without 
a  trace  of  them  being  left.” 

The  unfortunate  woman  was  not  convinced. 

“  I  could  swear,  sir,”  she  protested,  “  that  I  knew 
how  my  husband  spent  every  hour  of  his  life.” 

“  Do  not  swear,  madame.” 

“  All  our  friends  will  tell  you  how  parsimonious  my 
husband  was.” 

“  Here,  madame,  towards  yourself  and  your  children, 
I  have  no  doubt;  for  seeing  is  believing:  but  else¬ 
where  ” — 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  locksmith, 
who,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  had  picked  all  the  locks  of 
the  old  desk. 

But  in  vain  did  the  commissary  search  all  the  drawers. 
He  found  only  those  useless  papers  which  are  made  relics 
of  by  people  who  have  made  order  their  religious  faith, — 
uninteresting  letters,  grocers’  and  butchers’  bills  run¬ 
ning  back  twenty  years. 

“  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  any  thing  here,”  he 
growled. 

And  in  fact  he  was  about  to  give  up  his  perquisitions, 
when  a  bundle  thinner  than  the  rest  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  cut  the  thread  that  bound  it;  and  almost  at 
once, — 

“  I  knew  I  was  right,”  he  said.  And  holding  out  a 
paper  to  Mme.  Favoral, — 
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“  Read,  madame,  if  you  please.” 

It  was  a  bill.  She  read  thus: — 

“  Sold  to  M.  Favoral  an  India  Cashmere,  fr.  8,500. 

Received  payment,  Forbe  &Towler.” 

“  Is  it  for  you,  madame,”  asked  the  commissary,  “  that 
this  magnificent  shawl  was  bought? ” 

Stupefied  with  astonishment,  the  poor  woman  still  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  the  evidence. 

“  Madame  de  Thaller  spends  a  great  deal,”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  “  My  husband  often  made  important  purchases 
for  her  account.” 

“  Often,  indeed !  ”  interrupted  the  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice  ;  “  for  here  are  many  other  receipted  bills, — ear¬ 
rings,  sixteen  thousand  francs ;  a  bracelet,  three  thousand 
francs ;  a  parlor  set,  a  horse,  two  velvet  dresses.  Here 
is  a  part,, at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ten  millions.” 


V. 

Had  the  commissary  received  any  information  in  ad¬ 
vance?  or  was  he  guided  only  by  the  scent  peculiar  to 
men  of  his  profession,  and  the  habit  of  suspecting  every 
thing,  even  that  which  seems  most  unlikely? 

At  any  rate  he  expressed  himself  in  a  tone  of  absolute 
certainty. 

The  agents  who  had  accompanied  and  assisted  him  in 
his  researches  were  winking  at  each  other,  and  giggling 
stupidly.  The  situation  struck  them  as  rather  pleasant. 

The  others,  M.  Desclavettes,  M.  Chapelain,  and  the 
worthy  M.  Desormeaux  himself,  could  have  racked  their 
brains  in  vain  to  find  terms  wherein  to  express  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  their  astonishments.  Vincent  Favoral,  their 
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old  friend,  paying  for  cashmeres,  diamonds,  and  parlor 
sets !  Such  an  idea  could  not  enter  in  their  mind.  For 
whom  could  such  princely  gifts  be  intended?  For  a 
mistress,  for  one  of  those  redoubtable  creatures  whom 
fancy  represents  crouching  in  the  depths  of  love,  like 
monsters  at  the  bottom  of  their  caves ! 

But  how  could  any  one  imagine  the  methodic  cashier 
of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society  carried  away  by  one  of 
those  insane  passions  which  knew  no  reason?  Ruined 
by  gambling,  perhaps,  but  by  a  woman ! 

Could  any  one  picture  him,  so  homely  and  so  plain 
here,  Rue  St.  Gilles,  at  the  head  of  another  establishment, 
and  leading  elsewhere,  in  one  of  the  brilliant  quarters 
of  Paris,  a  reckless  life,  such  as  strike  terror  in  the 
bosom  of  quiet  families? 

Could  any  one  understand  the  same  man  at  once  mi¬ 
serly-economical  and  madly-prodigal,  storming  when  his 
wife  spent  a  few  cents,  and  robbing  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  an  adventuress,  and  collecting  in  the 
same  drawer  the  jeweler’s  accounts  and  the  butcher’s 
bills? 

“  It  is  the  climax  of  absurdity,”  murmured  good  M. 
Desormeaux. 

Maxence  fairly  shook  with  wrath.  Mile.  Gilberte  was 
weeping. 

Mme.  Favoral  alone,  usually  so  timid,  boldly  defended, 
and  with  her  utmost  energy,  the  man  whose  name  she 
bore.  That  he  might  have  embezzled  millions,  she  ad¬ 
mitted  :  that  he  had  deceived  and  betrayed  her  so  shame¬ 
fully,  that  he  had  made  a  wretched  dupe  of  her  for  so 
many  years,  seemed  to  her  insensate,  monstrous,  impos¬ 
sible. 

And  purple  with  shame, — 

“  Your  suspicions  would  vanish  at  once,  sir,”  she 
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said  to  the  commissary,  “  if  I  could  but  explain  to  you 
our  mode  of  life.” 

Encouraged  by  his  first  discovery,  he  was  proceeding 
more  minutely  with  his  perquisitions,  undoing  the 
strings  of  every  bundle. 

“It  is  useless,  madame,”  he  answered  in  that  brief  tone 
which  made  so  much  impression  upon  M.  Desclavettes. 
“  You  can  only  tell  me  what  you  know ;  and  you  know 
nothing.” 

“  Never,  sir,  did  a  man  lead  a  more  regular  life  than 
M.  Favoral.” 

“  In  appearance,  you  are  right.  Besides,  to  regulate 
one’s  disorder  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  time.  We 
open  credits  to  our  passions,  and  we  keep  account  of 
our  infamies  by  double  entry.  We  operate  with  method. 
We  embezzle  millions  that  we  may  hang  diamonds  to 
the  ears  of  an  adventuress ;  but  we  are  careful,  and  we 
keep  the  receipted  bills.” 

“  But,  sir,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  never  lost 
sight  of  my  husband.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Every  morning,  precisely  at  nine  o’clock,  he  left 
home  to  go  to  M.  de  Thaller’s  office.” 

“  The  whole  neighborhood  knows  that,  madame.” 

“  At  half-past  five  he  came  home.” 

“  That,  also,  is  a  well-known  fact.” 

“  After  dinner  he  went  out  to  play  a  game,  but  it  was 
his  only  amusement ;  and  at  eleven  o’clock  he  was  always 
in  bed.” 

“  Perfectly  correct.” 

“  Well,  then,  sir,  where  could  M.  Favoral  have  found 
time  to  abandon  himself  to  the  excesses  of  which  you 
accuse  him  ?  ” 
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Imperceptibly  the  commissary  of  police  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“  Far  from  me,  madame/'  he  uttered,  “  to  doubt  your 
good  faith.  What  matters  it,  moreover,  whether  your 
husband  spent  in  this  way  or  in  that  way  the  sums  which 
he  is  charged  with  having  appropriated?  But  what  do 
your  objections  prove?  Simply  that  M.  Favoral  was 
very  skilful,  and  very  much  self-possessed.  Had  he 
breakfasted  when  he  left  you  at  nine  ?  No.  Pray,  then, 
where  did  he  breakfast  ?  In  a  restaurant  ?  Which  ?  Why 
did  he  come  home  only  at  half-past  five,  when  his  office 
actually  closed  at  three  o’clock  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
it  was  to  the  Cafe  Turc  that  he  went  every  evening. 
Finally,  why  do  not  you  say  any  thing  of  the  extra  work 
which  he  always  had  to  attend  to,  as  he  pretended,  once 
or  twice  a  month  ?  Sometimes  it  was  a  loan,  sometimes 
a  liquidation,  or  a  settlement  of  dividends,  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  him.  Did  he  come  home  then?  No.  He 
told  you  that  he  would  dine  out,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  him  to  have  a  cot  put  up  in  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  thus  you  were  twenty- four  or  forty-eight  hours 
without  seeing  him.  Surely  this  double  existence  must 
have  weighed  heavily  upon  him;  but  he  was  forbidden 
from  breaking  off  with  you,  under  penalty  of  being 
caught  the  very  next  day  with  his  hand  in  the  till.  It  is 
the  respectability  of  his  official  life  here  which  made  the 
other  possible, — that  which  has  absorbed  such  enormous 
sums.  The  harsher  and  the  closer  he  were  here,  the 
more  magnificent  he  could  show  himself  elsewhere.  His 
household  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  was  for  him  a  certificate 
of  impunity.  Seeing  him  so  economical,  every  one 
thought  him  rich.  People  who  seem  to  spend  nothing 
are  always  trusted.  Every  privation  which  he  imposed 
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upon  you  increased  his  reputation  of  austere  probity, 
and  raised  him  farther  above  suspicion.” 

Big  tears  were  rolling  down  Mme.  Favoral’s  cheeks. 

“  Why  not  tell  me  the  whole  truth?  ”  she  stammered. 

“  Because  I  do  not  know  it,”  replied  the  commissary ; 
“  because  these  are  all  mere  presumptions.  I  have  seen 
so  many  instances  of  similar  calculations !  ” 

Then  regretting,  perhaps,  to  have  said  so  much, — 

“  But  I  may  be  mistaken,”  he  added :  “  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  infallible.”  He  was  just  then  completing 
a  brief  inventory  of  all  the  papers  found  in  the  old  desk. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to  examine  the  drawer  which 
was  used  for  a  cash  drawer.  He  found  in  it  in  gold, 
notes,  and  small  change,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
francs. 

Having  counted  this  sum,  the  commissary  offered  it 
to  Mme.  Favoral,  saying, — 

“  This  belongs  to  you  madame.” 

But  instinctively  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

“  Never !  ”  she  said. 

The  commissary  went  on  with  a  gesture  of  kindness, — 

“  I  understand  your  scruples,  madame,  and  yet  I  must 
insist.  You  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  this 
little  sum  is  fairly  and  legitimately  yours.  You  have 
no  personal  fortune.” 

The  efforts  of  the  poor  woman  to  keep  from  bursting 
into  loud  sobs  were  but  too  visible. 

“  I  possess  nothing  in  the  world,  sir,”  she  said  in  a 
broken  voice.  “  My  husband  alone  attended  to  our  busi¬ 
ness-affairs.  He  never  spoke  to  me  about  them ;  and  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  question  him.  Alone  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  our  money.  Every  Sunday  he  handed  me  the 
amount  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  expenses  of 
the  week,  and  I  rendered  him  an  account  of  it.  When 
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my  children  or  myself  were  in  need  of  any  thing,  I  told 
him  so,  and  he  gave  me  what  he  thought  proper.  This 
is  Saturday :  of  what  I  received  last  Sunday  I  have  five 
francs  left:  that  is  our  whole  fortune.” 

Positively  the  commissary  was  moved. 

“  You  see,  then,  madame,”  he  said,  “  that  you  cannot 
hesitate:  you  must  live.” 

Maxence  stepped  forward. 

“  Am  I  not  here,  sir?  ”  he  said. 

The  commissary  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  in  a  grave 
tone, — 

“  I  believe  indeed,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  that  you  will  not 
suffer  your  mother  and  sister  to  want  for  any  thing. 
But  resources  are  not  created  in  a  day.  Yours,  if  I  have 
not  been  deceived,  are  more  than  limited  just  now.” 

And  as  the  young  man  blushed,  and  did  not  answer, 
he  handed  the  seven  hundred  francs  to  Mile.  Gilberte, 
saying,— 

“  Take  this,  mademoiselle :  your  mother  permits  it.” 

His  work  was  done.  To  place  his  seals  upon  M.  Fa- 
voral’s  study  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Beckoning,  then,  to  his  agents  to  withdraw,  and  being 
ready  to  leave  himself, — 

“  Let  not  the  seals  cause  you  any  uneasiness,  ma¬ 
dame,”  said  the  commissary  of  police  to  Mme.  Favoral. 
“  Before  forty-eight  hours,  some  one  will  come  to  re¬ 
move  these  papers,  and  restore  to  you  the  free  use  of  that 
room.” 

He  went  out ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  be¬ 
hind  him, — 

“Well?”  exclaimed  M.  Desormeaux. 

But  no  one  had  any  thing  to  say.  The  guests  of  that 
house  where  misfortune  had  just  entered  were  making 
haste  to  leave.  The  catastrophe  was  certainly  terrible 
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and  unforeseen;  but  did  it  not  reach  them  too?  Did 
they  not  lose  among  them  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  francs? 

Thus,  after  a  few  commonplace  protestations,  and 
some  of  those  promises  which  mean  nothing,  they  with¬ 
drew;  and,  as  they  were  going  down  the  stairs, — 

“  The  commissary  took  Vincent’s  escape  too  easy,”  re¬ 
marked  M.  Desormeaux.  “  He  must  know  some  way  to 
catch  him  again.” 


VI. 

At  last  Mme.  Favoral  found  herself  alone  with  her 
children  and  free  to  give  herself  up  to  the  most  frightful 
despair. 

She  dropped  heavily  upon  a  seat ;  and,  drawing  to  her 
bosom  Maxence  and  Gilberte, — 

“  O  my  children !  ”  she  sobbed,  covering  them  with 
her  kisses  and  her  tears, — “  my  children,  we  are  most 
unfortunate.” 

Not  less  distressed  than  herself,  they  strove,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  mitigate  her  anguish,  to  inspire  her  with  suffi¬ 
cient  courage  to  bear  this  crushing  trial ;  and  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hands, — 

“Are  we  not  with  you  still,  mother?”  they  kept  re¬ 
peating. 

But  she  seemed  not  to  hear  them. 

“  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  weep,”  she  went  on.  “  I ! 
what  had  I  still  to  wait  or  hope  for  in  life?  Whilst 
you,  Maxence,  you,  my  poor  Gilberte! — If,  at  least,  I 
could  feel  myself  free  from  blame!  But  no.  It  is  my 
weakness  and  my  want  of  courage  that  have  brought  on 
this  catastrophe.  I  shrank  from  the  struggle.  I  pur¬ 
chased  my  domestic  peace  at  the  cost  of  your  future  in 
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the  world.  I  forgot  that  a  mother  has  sacred  duties 
towards  her  children.” 

Mme.  Favoral  was  at  this  time  a  woman  of  some 
forty-three  years,  with  delicate  and  mild  features,  a 
countenance  overflowing  with  kindness,  and  whose 
whole  being  exhaled,  as  it  were,  an  exquisite  perfume  of 
noblesse  and  distinction. 

Happy,  she  might  have  been  beautiful  still, — of  that 
autumnal  beauty  whose  maturity  has  the  splendors  of 
the  luscious  fruits  of  the  later  season. 

But  she  had  suffered  so  much !  The  livid  paleness  of 
her  complexion,  the  rigid  fold  of  her  lips,  the  nervous 
shudders  that  shook  her  frame,  revealed  a  whole  exist¬ 
ence  of  bitter  deceptions,  of  exhausting  struggles,  and 
of  proudly  concealed  humiliations. 

And  yet  every  thing  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  at  the 
outset  of  life. 

She  was  an  only  daughter;  and  her  parents,  wealthy 
silk-merchants,  had  brought  her  up  like  the  daughter  of 
an  archduchess  destined  to  marry  some  sovereign  prince. 

But  at  fifteen  she  had  lost  her  mother.  Her  father, 
soon  tired  of  his  lonely  fireside,  commenced  to  seek 
away  from  home  some  diversion  from  his  sorrow. 

He  was  a  man  of  weak  mind, — one  of  those  marked 
in  advance  to  play  the  part  of  eternal  dupes.  Having 
money,  he  found  many  friends.  Having  once  tasted 
the  cup  of  facile  pleasures,  he  yielded  readily  to  its  in¬ 
toxication.  Suppers,  cards,  amusements,  absorbed  his 
time,  to  the  utter  detriment  of  his  business.  And,  eigh¬ 
teen  months  after  his  wife's  death,  he  had  already  spent 
a  large  portion  of  his  fortune,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  adventuress,  whom,  without  regard  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  audaciously  brought  beneath  his  own  roof. 

In  provincial  cities,  where  everybody  knows  everybody 
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else,  such  infamies  are  almost  impossible.  They  are  not 
quite  so  rare  in  Paris,  where  one  is,  so  to  speak,  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  where  the  restraining  power  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  opinion  is  lacking. 

For  two  years  the  poor  girl,  condemned  to  bear  this 
illegitimate  stepmother,  endured  nameless  sufferings. 

She  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  when,  one 
evening,  her  father  took  her  aside. 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  again,”  he  said ; 
“  but  I  wish  first  to  provide  you  with  a  husband.  I  have 
looked  for  one,  and  found  him.  He  is  not  very  brilliant 
perhaps ;  but  he  is,  it  seems,  a  good,  hard-working,  eco¬ 
nomical  fellow,  who’ll  make  his  way  in  the  world.  I 
had  dreamed  of  something  better  for  you;  but  times 
are  hard,  trade  is  dull :  in  short,  having  only  a  dowry  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  to  give  you,  I  have  no  right  to 
be  very  particular.  To-morrow  I’ll  bring  you  my  can¬ 
didate.” 

And,  sure  enough,  the  next  day  that  excellent  father 
introduced  M.  Vincent  Favoral  to  his  daughter. 

She  was  not  pleased  with  him;  but  she  could  hardly 
have  said  that  she  was  displeased. 

He  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  which  he  had  just 
reached,  a  man  so  utterly  lacking  in  individuality,  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  excited  any  feeling  either  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  affection. 

Suitably  dressed,  he  seemed  timid  and  awkward,  re¬ 
served,  quite  diffident,  and  of  mediocre  intelligence.  He 
confessed  to  have  received  a  most  imperfect  education, 
and  declared  himself  quite  ignorant  of  life.  He  had 
scarcely  any  means  outside  his  profession.  He  was 
at  this  time  chief  accountant  in  a  large  factory  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
francs  a  year. 
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The  young  girl  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Any  thing 
appeared  to  her  preferable  to  the  contact  of  a  woman 
whom  she  abhorred  and  despised. 

She  gave  her  consent ;  and,  twenty  days  after  the  first 
interview,  she  had  become  Mme.  Favoral. 

Alas !  six  weeks  had  not  elapsed,  before  she  knew  that 
she  had  but  exchanged  her  wretched  fate  for  a  more 
wretched  one  still. 

Not  that  her  husband  was  in  any  way  unkind  to  her 
(he  dared  not,  as  yet)  ;  but  he  had  revealed  himself 
enough  to  enable  her  to  judge  him.  He  was  one  of  those 
formidably  selfish  men  who  wither  every  thing  around 
them,  like  those  trees  within  the  shadow  of  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  grow.  His  coldness  concealed  a  stupid  obsti¬ 
nacy  ;  his  mildness,  an  iron  will. 

If  he  had  married,  ’twas  because  he  thought  a  wife  a 
necessary  adjunct,  because  he  desired  a  home  wherein  to 
command,  because,  above  all,  he  had  been  seduced  by 
the  dowry  of  twenty  thousand  francs. 

For  the  man  had  one  passion, — money.  Under  his 
placid  countenance  revolved  thoughts  of  the  most  burn¬ 
ing  covetousness.  He  wished  to  be  rich. 

Now,  as  he  had  no  illusion  whatever  upon  his  own 
merits,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  perfectly  incapable  of 
any  of  those  daring  conceptions  which  lead  to  rapid 
fortune,  as  he  was  in  no  wise  enterprising,  he  conceived 
but  one  means  to  achieve  wealth,  that  is,  to  save,  to 
economize,  to  stint  himself,  to  pile  penny  upon  penny. 

His  profession  of  accountant  had  furnished  him  with 
a  number  of  instances  of  the  financial  power  of  the  penny 
daily  saved,  and  invested  so  as  to  yield  its  maximum 
of  interest. 

If  ever  his  blue  eye  became  animated,  it  was  when  he 
calculated  what  would  be  at  the  present  time  the  capital 
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produced  by  a  simple  penny  placed  at  five  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

For  him  this  was  sublime.  He  conceived  nothing  be¬ 
yond.  One  penny !  He  wished,  he  said,  he  could  have 
lived  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  follow  the  evolutions 
of  that  penny,  to  see  it  grow  tenfold,  a  hundred-fold, 
produce,  swell,  enlarge,  and  become,  after  centuries,  mil¬ 
lions  and  hundreds  of  millions. 

In  spite  of  all,  he  had,  during  the  early  months  of  his 
marriage,  allowed  his  wife  to  have  a  young  servant.  He 
gave  her  from  time  to  time,  a  five-franc-piece,  and  took 
her  to  the  country  on  Sundays. 

This  was  the  honeymoon ;  and,  as  he  declared  himself, 
this  life  of  prodigalities  could  not  last. 

Under  a  futile  pretext,  the  little  servant  was  dis¬ 
missed.  He  tightened  the  strings  of  his  purse.  The 
Sunday  excursions  were  suppressed. 

To  mere  economy  succeeded  the  niggardly  parsimony 
which  counts  the  grains  of  salt  in  the  pot-au-fea,  which 
weighs  the  soap  for  the  washing,  and  measures  the  even¬ 
ing’s  allowance  of  candle. 

Gradually  the  accountant  took  the  habit  of  treating  his 
young  wife  like  a  servant,  whose  honesty  is  suspected ; 
or  like  a  child,  whose  thoughtlessness  is  to  be  feared. 
Every  morning  he  handed  her  the  money  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  day ;  and  every  evening  he  expressed  his 
surprise  that  she  had  not  made  better  use  of  it.  He  ac¬ 
cused  her  of  allowing  herself  to  be  grossly  cheated,  or 
even  to  be  in  collusion  with  the  dealers.  He  charged 
her  with  being  foolishly  extravagant;  which  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  he  added,  did  not  surprise  him  much  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  dissipated  a  large  for¬ 
tune. 

To  cap  the  climax,.  Vincent  Favoral  was  on  the  worst 
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possible  terms  with  his  father-in-law.  Of  the  twenty 
thousand  francs  of  his  wife’s  dowry,  twelve  thous¬ 
and  only  had  been  paid,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
clamored  for  the  balance.  The  silk-merchant’s  business 
had  become  unprofitable ;  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  eight  thousand  francs  seemed  in  imminent 
danger. 

His  wife  alone  he  held  responsible  for  this  deception. 
He  repeated  to  her  constantly  that  she  had  connived  with 
her  father  to  “  take  him  in,”  to  fleece  him,  to  ruin  him. 

What  an  existence !  Certainly,  had  the  unhappy  wo¬ 
man  known  where  to  find  a  refuge,  she  would  have  fled 
from  that  home  where  each  of  her  days  was  but  a  pro¬ 
tracted  torture.  But  where  could  she  go?  Of  whom 
could  she  beg  a  shelter? 

She  had  terrible  temptations  at  this  time,  when  she 
was  not  yet  twenty,  and  they  called  her  the  beautiful 
Mme.  Favoral. 

Perhaps  she  would  have  succumbed,  when  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  One  year, 
day  for  day,  after  her  marriage,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Maxence. 

The  accountant  was  but  indifferently  pleased  at  the 
coming  of  this  son :  It  was,  above  all,  a  cause  of  ex¬ 
pense.  He  had  been  compelled  to  give  some  thirty  francs 
to  a  nurse,  and  almost  twice  as  much  for  the  baby’s 
clothes.  Then  a  child  breaks  up  the  regularity  of  one’s 
habits;  and  he,  as  he  affirmed,  was  attached  to  his  as 
much  as  to  life  itself.  And  now  he  saw  his  household 
disturbed,  the  hours  of  his  meals  altered,  his  own  im¬ 
portance  reduced,  his  authority,  even  ignored. 

But  what  mattered  now  to  his  young  wife  the  ill-hu¬ 
mor  which  he  no  longer  took  the  trouble  to  conceal? 
Mother,  she  defied  her  tyrant. 
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Now,  at  least,  she  had  in  this  world  a  being  upon 
whom  she  could  lavish  all  her  caresses  so  brutally  re¬ 
pelled.  There  existed  a  soul  within  which  she  reigned 
supreme.  What  troubles  would  not  a  smile  of  her  son 
have  made  her  forget  ? 

With  the  admirable  instinct  of  an  egotist,  M.  Favoral 
understood  so  well  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
that  he  dared  not  complain  too  much  of  what  the  little 
fellow  cost.  He  made  up  his  mind  bravely;  and  when 
four  years  later,  his  daughter  Gilberte  was  born,  instead 
of  lamenting, — 

“  Bash  1  ”  said  he :  “  God  blesses  large  families.” 


VII. 

But  already,  at  this  time,  M.  Vincent  Favoral’s  situa¬ 
tion  had  been  singularly  modified. 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  just  taken  place.  The  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  had  been  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 

One  evening,  as  he  came  home  at  the  usual  hour,  he 
announced  that  he  had  been  discharged. 

Mme.  Favoral  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  her 
husband  might  be,  without  work,  and  deprived  of  his 
salary. 

“  What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  ”  she  murmured. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Visibly  he  was  much  ex¬ 
cited.  His  cheeks  were  flushed ;  his  eyes  sparkled. 

“  Bash !  ”  he  said :  “  we  shan’t  starve  for  all  that.” 

And,  as  his  wife  was  gazing  at  him  in  astonish¬ 
ment, — 

“  Well,”  he  went  on,  “  what  are  you  looking  at?  It 
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is  so :  I  know  many  a  one  who  affects  to  live  on  his  in¬ 
come,  and  who  are  not  as  well  off  as  we  are.’’ 

It  was,  for  over  six  years  since  he  was  married,  the 
first  time  that  he  spoke  of  his  business  otherwise  than 
to  groan  and  complain,  to  accuse  fate,  and  curse  the 
high  price  of  living.  The  very  day  before,  he  had  de¬ 
clared  himself  ruined  by  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  Maxence.  The  change  was  so  sudden  and  so  great, 
that  she  hardly  knew  what  to  think,  and  wondered  if 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  situation  had  not  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  his  mind.  # 

“  Such  are  women,”  he  went  on  with  a  giggle.  “  Re¬ 
sults  astonish  them,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the 
means  used  to  bring  them  about.  Am  I  a  fool,  then? 
Would  I  impose  upon  myself  privations  of  all  sorts,  if 
it  were  to  accomplish  nothing  ?  Parbleu !  I  love  fine  living 
too,  I  do,  and  good  dinners  at  the  restaurant,  and  the 
theatre,  and  the  nice  little  excursions  in  the  country. 
But  I  want  to  be  rich.  At  the  price  of  all  the  comforts 
which  I  have  not  had,  I  have  saved  a  capital,  the  income 
of  which  will  support  us  all.  Eh,  eh !  That’s  the  power 
of  the  little  penny  put  out  to  fatten !  ” 

As  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  Mme.  Favoral  felt 
more  happy  than  she  had  done  since  her  mother’s 
death.  She  almost  forgave  her  husband  his  sordid  parsi¬ 
mony,  and  the  humiliations  he  had  heaped  upon 
her. 

“  Well,  be  it  so,”  she  thought.  “  I  shall  have  lived 
miserably,  I  shall  have  endured  nameless  sufferings ;  but 
my  children  shall  be  rich,  their  life  shall  be  easy  and 
pleasant.” 

The  next  day  M.  Favoral’s  excitement  had  completely 
abated.  Manifestly  he  regretted  his  confidences. 

“  You  must  not  think  on  that  account  that  you  can 
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waste  and  pillage  every  thing,”  he  declared  rudely.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  greatly  exaggerated.” 

And  he  started  in  search  of  a  situation. 

To  find  one  was  likely  to  be  difficult.  Times  of  revo¬ 
lution  are  not  exactly  propitious  to  industry.  Whilst  the 
parties  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  there  were  on  the  street 
twenty  thousand  clerks,  who,  every  morning  as  they 
rose,  wondered  where  they  would  dine  that  day. 

For  want  of  any  thing  better,  Vincent  Favoral  under¬ 
took  to  keep  books  in  various  places, — an  hour  here,  an 
hour  there,  twice  a  week  in  one  house,  four  times  in  an¬ 
other. 

In  this  way  he  earned  as  much  and  more  than  he  did 
at  the  factory ;  but  the  business  did  not  suit  him. 

What  he  liked  was  the  office  from  which  one  does  not 
stir,  the  stove-heated  atmosphere,  the  elbow-worn  desk, 
the  leather-cushioned  chair,  the  black  alpaca  sleeves  over 
the  coat.  The  idea  that  he  should  on  one  and  the  same 
day  have  to  do  with  five  or  six  different  houses,  and  be 
compelled  to  walk  an  hour,  to  go  and  work  another  hour 
at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  fairly  irritated  him.  He  found 
himself  out  of  his  reckoning,  like  a  horse  who  has  turned 
a  mill  for  ten  years,  if  he  is  made  to  trot  straight  before 
him. 

So,  one  morning,  he  gave  up  the  whole  thing,  swear' 
ing  that  he  would  rather  remain  idle  until  he  could  find 
a  place  suited  to  his  taste  and  his  convenience ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put 
a  little  less  butter  in  the  soup,  and  a  little  more  water 
in  the  wine. 

He  went  out,  nevertheless,  and  remained  until  dinner¬ 
time.  And  he  did  the  same  the  next  and  the  following 
days. 

He  started  off  the  moment  he  had  swallowed  the  last 
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mouthful  of  his  breakfast,  came  home  at  six  o’clock, 
dined  in  haste,  and  disappeared  again,  not  to  return  until 
about  midnight.  He  had  hours  of  delirious  joy,  and  mo¬ 
ments  of  frightful  discouragement.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
horribly  uneasy. 

“  What  can  he  be  doing?  ”  thought  Mme.  Favoral. 

She  ventured  to  ask  him  the  question  one  morning, 
when  he  was  in  fine  humor. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “am  I  not  the  master?  I  am 
operating  at  the  bourse,  that’s  all !  ” 

He  could  hardly  have  owned  to  any  thing  that  would 
Lave  frightened  the  poor  woman  as  much. 

“  Are  you  not  afraid,”  she  objected,  “  to  lose  all  we 
have  so  painfully  accumulated  ?  We  have  children  ” — 

He  did  not  allow  her  to  proceed. 

“  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  or  do 
I  look  to  you  like  a  man  so  easy  to  be  duped  ?  Mind  to 
economize  in  your  household  expenses,  and  don’t  meddle 
with  my  business.” 

And  he  continued.  And  he  must  have  been  lucky  in 
his  operations;  for  he  had  never  been  so  pleasant  at 
home.  All  his  ways  had  changed.  He  had  had  clothes 
made  at  a  first-class  tailor’s,  and  was  evidently  trying 
to  look  elegant.  He  gave  up  his  pipe,  and  smoked  only 
cigars.  He  got  tired  of  giving  every  morning  the  money 
for  the  house,  and  took  the  habit  of  handing  it  to  his 
wife  every  week,  on  Sunday.  A  mark  of  vast  confidence, 
as  he  observed  to  her.  And  so,  the  first  time, — 

“  Be  careful,”  he  said,  “  that  you  don’t  find  yourself 
penniless  before  Thursday.” 

He  became  also  more  communicative.  Often  during 
the  dinner,  he  would  tell  what  he  had  heard  during  the 
day,  anecdotes,  gossip.  He  enumerated  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  spoken.  He  named  a  number  of  people 
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whom  he  called  his  friends,  and  whose  names  Mme.  Fa- 
voral  carefully  stored  away  in  her  memory. 

There  was  one  especially,  who  seemed  to  inspire  him 
with  a  profound  respect'  a  boundless  admiration,  and  of 
whom  he  never  tired  of  talking.  He  was,  said  he,  a  man 
of  his  age, — M.  de  Thaller,  the  Baron  de  Thaller. 

“  This  one,”  he  kept  repeating,  “  is  really  mad :  he  is 
rich,  he  has  ideas,  he’ll  go  far.  It  would  be  a  great  piece 
of  luck  if  I  could  get  him  to  do  something  for  me !  ” 

Until  at  last  one  day, — 

“Your  parents  were  very  rich  once?”  he  asked  his 
wife. 

“  I  have  heard  it  said,”  she  answered. 

“  They  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  did  they  not  ? 
They  had  friends :  they  gave  dinner-parties.” 

“  Yes,  they  received  a  good  deal  of  company.” 

“You  remember  that  time?” 

“  Surely  I  do.” 

“  So  that  if  I  should  take  a  fancy  to  receive  some  one 
here,  some  one  of  note,  you  would  know  how  to  do 
things  properly  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.” 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  like  a  man  who 
thinks  before  taking  an  important  decision,  and  then, — 

“  I  wish  to  invite  a  few  persons  to  dinner,”  he  said. 

S.he  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  He  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  table  any  one  but  a  fellow-clerk  at  the  fac¬ 
tory,  named  Desclavettes,  who  had  just  married  the 
daughter  of  a  dealer  in  bronzes,  and  succeeded  to  his 
business. 

“  Is  it  possible?  ”  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral. 

“  So  it  is.  The  question  is  now,  How  much  would  a 
first-class  dinner  cost,  the  best  of  every  thing?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  guests.” 
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“  Say  three  or  four  persons.” 

The  poor  woman  set  herself  to  figuring  diligently  for 
some  time ;  and  then  timidly,  for  the  sum  seemed  formi¬ 
dable  to  her, — 

“  I  think,”  she  began,  “  that  with  a  hundred  francs  ” — 

Her  husband  commenced  whistling. 

“  You’ll  need  that  for  the  wines  alone,”  he  interrupted. 

Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  But  here,  don’t  let  us  go 
into  figures.  Do  as  your  parents  did  when  they  did  their 
best;  and,  if  it’s  well,  I  shall  not  complain  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Take  a  good  cook,  hire  a  waiter  who  understands 
his  business  well.” 

She  was  utterly  confounded ;  and  yet  she  was  not  at 
the  end  of  her  surprises. 

Soon  M.  Favoral  declared  that  their  table-ware  was 
not  suitable,  and  that  he  must  buy  a  new  set.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  hundred  purchases  to  be  made,  and  swore  that 
he  would  make  them.  He  even  hesitated  a  moment 
about  renewing  the  parlor  furniture,  although  it  was  in 
tolerably  good  condition  still,  and  was  a  present  from 
his  father-in-law. 

And,  having  finished  his  inventory, — 

“  And  you,”  he  asked  his  wife :  “  what  dress  will  you 
wear  ?  ” 

“  I  have  my  black  silk  dress  ” — 

He  stopped  her. 

“  Which  means  that  you  have  none  at  all,”  he  said. 
“  Very  well.  You  must  go  this  very  day  and  get  your¬ 
self  one, — a  very  handsome,  a  magnificent  one;  and 
you’ll  send  it  to  be  made  to  a  fashionable  dressmaker. 
And  at  the  same  time  you  had  better  get  some  little 
suits  for  Maxence  and  Gilberte.  Here  are  a  thousand 
francs.” 

Completely  bewildered, — 
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“  Who  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  invite,  then  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  The  Baron  and  the  Baroness  de  Thaller,”  he  replied 
with  an  emphasis  full  of  conviction.  “  So  try  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  yourself.  Our  fortune  is  at  stake.” 

That  this  dinner  was  a  matter  of  considerable  import, 
Mme.  Favoral  could  not  doubt  when  she  saw  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fabulous  liberality  continue  without  flinching  for 
a  number  of  days. 

Ten  times  of  an  afternoon  he  would  come  home  to  tell 
his  wife  the  name  of  some  dish  that  had  been  mentioned 
before  him,  or  to  consult  her  on  the  subject  of  some  ex¬ 
otic  viand  he  had  just  noticed  in  some  shop-window. 
Daily  he  brought  home  wines  of  the  most  fantastic  vin¬ 
tages, — those  wines  which  dealers  manufacture  for  the 
special  use  of  verdant  fools,  and  which  they  sell  in  odd¬ 
shaped  bottles  previously  overlaid  with  secular  dust  and 
cobwebs. 

He  subjected  to  a  protracted  cross-examination  the 
cook  whom  Mme.  Favoral  had  engaged,  and  demanded 
that  she  should  enumerate  the  houses  where  she  had 
cooked.  He  absolutely  required  the  man  who  was  to 
wait  at  the  table  to  exhibit  the  dress-coat  he  was  to  wear. 

The  great  day  having  come,  he  did  not  stir  from  the 
house,  going  and  coming  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  uneasy,  agitated,  unable  to  stay  in  one  place.  He 
breathed  only  when  he  had  seen  the  table  set  and  loaded 
with  the  new  china  he  had  purchased  and  the  magnificent 
silver  he  had  gone  to  hire  in  person. 

And  when  his  young  wife  made  her  appearance,  look¬ 
ing  lovely  in  her  new  dress,  and  leading  by  the  hands 
the  two  children,  Maxence  and  Gilberte,  in  their  new 
suits, — 

“  That's  perfect,”  he  exclaimed,  highly  delighted. 
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“  Nothing  could  be  better.  Now,  let  our  four  guests 
come !  ” 

They  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  seven,  in  two  car¬ 
riages,  the  magnificence  of  which  astonished  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles. 

And,  the  presentations  over,  Vincent  Favoral  had  at 
last  the  ineffable  satisfaction  to  see  seated  at  his  table  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  de  Thaller,  M.  Saint  Pavin,  who 
called  himself  a  financial  editor,  and  M.  Jules  Jottras, 
of  the  house  of  Jottras  &  Brother. 

It  was  with  an  eager  curiosity  that  Mme.  Favoral  ob¬ 
served  these  people  whom  her  husband  called  his  friends, 
and  whom  she  saw  herself  for  the  first  time. 

M.  de  Thaller,  who  could  not  then  have  been  much 
over  thirty,  was  already  a  man  without  any  particular 
age. 

Cold,  stiff,  aping  evidently  the  English  style,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  brief  sentences,  and  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent.  Nothing  to  surprise  on  his  countenance. 
He  had  the  forehead  prominent,  the  eyes  of  a  dull  blue, 
and  the  nose  very  thin.  His  scanty  hair  was  spread  over 
the  top  of  his  head  with  labored  symmetry ;  and  his  red, 
thick,  and  carefully-trimmed  whiskers  seemed  to  engross 
much  of  his  attention. 

M.  Saint  Pavin  had  not  the  same  stiff  manner.  Care¬ 
less  in  his  dress,  he  lacked  breeding.  He  was  a  robust 
fellow,  dark  and  bearded,  with  thick  lips,  the  eye  bright 
and  prominent,  spreading  upon  the  table-cloth  broad 
hands  ornamented  at  the  joints  with  small  tufts  of  hair, 
speaking  loud,  laughing  noisily,  eating  much  and  drink¬ 
ing  more. 

By  the  side  of  him,  M.  Jules  Jottras,  although  looking 
like  a  fashion-plate,  did  not  show  to  much  advantage. 
Delicate,  blonde,  sallow,  almost  beardless,  M.  Jottras  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  only  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  impu- 
dence,  a  harmless  cynicism,  and  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
giggle,  that  shook  the  eye-glasses  which  he  wore  stuck 
over  his  nose. 

But  it  was  above  all  Mme.  de  Thaller  who  excited 
Mme.  Favoral’s  apprehensions. 

Dressed  with  a  magnificence  of  at  least  questionable 
taste,  very  much  decollctce,  wearing  large  diamonds  at 
her  ears,  and  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  the  young  baroness 
was  insolently  handsome,  of  a  beauty  sensuous  even  to 
coarseness.  With  hair  of  a  bluish  black,  twisted  over  the 
neck  in  heavy  ringlets,  she  had  skin  of  a  pearly  white¬ 
ness,  lips  redder  than  blood,  and  great  eyes  that  threw 
flames  from  beneath  their  long,  curved  lashes.  It  was 
the  poetry  of  flesh;  and  one  could  not  help  admiring. 
Did  she  speak,  however,  or  make  a  gesture,  all  admira¬ 
tion  vanished.  The  voice  was  vulgar,  the  motion  com¬ 
mon.  Did  M.  Jouras  venture  upon  a  double-entendre, 
she  would  throw  herself  back  upon  her  chair  to  laugh, 
stretching  her  neck,  and  thrusting  her  throat  forward. 

Wholly  absorbed  in  the  care  of  his  guests,  M.  Favoral 
remarked  nothing.  He  only  thought  of  loading  the 
plates,  and  filling  the  glasses,  complaining  that  they  ate 
and  drank  nothing,  asking  anxiously  if  the  cooking  was 
not  good,  if  the  wines  were  bad,  and  almost  driving 
the  waiter  out  of  his  wits  with  questions  and  sugges¬ 
tions. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  neither  M.  de  Thaller  nor  M.  Jottras 
had  much  appetite.  But  M.  Saint  Pavin  officiated  for 
all ;  and  the  sole  task  of  keeping  up  with  him  caused  M. 
Favoral  to  become  visibly  animated. 

His  cheeks  were  much  flushed,  when,  having  passed 
the  champagne  all  around,  he  raised  his  froth-tipped 
glass,  exclaiming, — 
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“  I  drink  to  the  success  of  the  business.” 

“  To  the  success  of  the  business,”  echoed  the  others, 
touching  his  glass. 

And  a  few  moments  later  they  passed  into  the  parlor 
to  take  coffee. 

This  toast  had  caused  Mme.  Favoral  no  little  uneasi¬ 
ness.  But  she  found  it  impossible  to  ask  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  ;  Mme  de  Thaller  dragging  her  almost  by  force  to  a 
seat  by  her  side  on  the  sofa,  pretending  that  two  women 
always  have  secrets  to  exchange,  even  when  they  see 
each  other  for  the  first  time. 

The  young  baroness  was  fully  au  fait  in  matters  of 
bonnets  and  dresses;  and  it  was  with  giddy  volubility 
that  she  asked  Mme.  Favoral  the  names  of  her  milliner 
and  her  dressmaker,  and  to  what  jeweller  she  intrusted 
her  diamonds  to  be  reset. 

This  looked  so  much  like  a  joke,  that  the  poor  house¬ 
keeper  of  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  could  not  help  smiling  whilst 
answering  that  she  had  no  dressmaker,  and  that,  having 
no  diamonds,  she  had  no  possible  use  for  the  services  of 
a  jeweller. 

The  other  declared  she  could  not  get  over  it.  No  dia¬ 
monds!  That  was  a  misfortune  exceeding  all.  And 
quick  she  seized  the  opportunity  charitably  to  enumerate 
the  pamres  in  her  jewel-case,  and  laces  in  her  drawers, 
and  the  dresses  in  her  wardrobes.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her,  she  swore,  to  live 
with  a  husband  either  miserly  or  poor.  Hers  had  just 
presented  her  with  a  lovely  coupe,  lined  with  yellow 
satin,  a  perfect  bijou.  And  she  made  good  use  of  it  too ; 
for  she  loved  to  go  about.  She  spent  her  days  shopping, 
or  riding  in  the  Bois.  Every  evening  she  had  the  choice 
of  the  theatre  or  a  ball,  often  both.  The  genre  theatres 
were  those  she  preferred.  To  be  sure,  the  opera  and  the 
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Italiens  were  more  stylish ;  but  she  could  not  help  gaping 
there. 

Then  she  wished  to  kiss  the  children;  and  Gilberte 
and  Maxence  had  to  be  brought  in.  She  adored  chil¬ 
dren,  she  vowed :  it  was  her  weakness,  her  passion.  She 
had  herself  a  little  girl,  eighteen  months  old,  called 
Cesarine,  to  whom  she  was  devoted;  and  certainly  she 
would  have  brought  her,  had  she  not  feared  she  would 
have  been  in  the  way. 

All  this  verbiage  sounded  like  a  confused  murmur  to 
Mme.  Favoral’s  ears.  “  Yes,  no,”  she  answered,  hardly 
knowing  to  what  she  did  answer. 

Her  head  heavy  with  a  vague  apprehension,  it  re¬ 
quired  her  utmost  attention  to  observe  her  husband  and 
his  guests. 

Standing  by  the  mantel-piece,  smoking  their  cigars, 
they  conversed  with  considerable  animation,  but  not  loud 
enough  to  enable  her  to  hear  all  they  said.  It  was  only 
when  M.  Saint  Pavin  spoke  that  she  understood  that 
they  were  still  discussing  the  “  business ;  ”  for  he  spoke 
of  articles  to  publish,  stocks  to  sell,  dividends  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  sure  profits  to  reap. 

They  all,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  agree  perfectly ;  and 
at  a  certain  moment  she  saw  her  husband  and  M.  de 
Thaller  strike  each  other’s  hand,  as  people  do  who  ex¬ 
change  a  pledge. 

Eleven  o’clock  struck. 

M.  Favoral  was  insisting  to  make  his  guests  accept  a 
cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of  punch ;  but  M.  de  Thaller  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  some  work  to  do,  and  that,  his  carriage 
having  come,  he  must  go. 

And  go  he  did,  taking  with  him  the  baroness,  followed 
by  M.  Saint  Pavin  and  M.  Jottras. 
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And  when,  the  door  having  closed  upon  them,  M. 
Favoral  found  himself  alone  with  his  wife, — 

“  Well,”  he  exclaimed,  swelling  with  gratified  vanity. 
“  what  do  you  think  of  our  friends  ?  ” 

“  They  surprised  me,”  she  answered. 

He  fairly  jumped  at  that  word.  - 

“  I  should  like  to  know  why  ?  ” 

Then,  timidly,  and  with  infinite  precautions,  she  com¬ 
menced  explaining  that  M.  de  Thaller’s  face  inspired  her 
with  no  confidence ;  that  M.  Jottras  had  seemed  to  her  a 
very  impudent  personage;  that  M.  Saint  Pavin  ap¬ 
peared  low  and  vulgar;  and  that,  finally,  the  young 
baroness  had  given  her  of  herself  the  most  singular 
idea. 

M.  Favoral  refused  to  hear  more. 

“  It’s  because  you  have  never  seen  people  of  the  best 
society,”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Excuse  me.  Formerly,  during  my  mother’s  life  ” — 

“Eh!  Your  mother  never  received  but  shop-keep¬ 
ers.” 

The  poor  woman  dropped  her  head. 

“  I  beg  of  you,  Vincent,”  she  insisted,  “  before  doing 
any  thing  with  these  new  friends,  think  well,  consult  ” — 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

“Are  you  not  afraid  that  they  will  cheat  me?”  he 
said, — “  people  ten  times  as  rich  as  we  are.  Here,  don’t 
let  us  speak  of  it  any  more,  and  let  us  go  to  bed.  You’ll 
see  what  this  dinner  will  bring  us,  and  whether  I  ever 
have  reason  to  regret  the  money  we  have  spent.” 
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VIII. 

When,  on  the  morning  after  this  dinner,  which  was 
to  form  an  era  in  her  life,  Mme.  Favoral  woke  up,  her 
husband  was  already  up,  pencil  in  hand,  and  busy  figur¬ 
ing. 

The  charm  had  vanished  with  the  fumes  of  the  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  and  the  clouds  of  the  worst  days  were  gathering 
upon  his  brow. 

Noticing  that  his  wife  was  looking  at  him, — 

“  It’s  expensive  work,”  he  said  in  a  bluff  tone,  “  to  set 
a  business  going ;  and  it  wouldn  t  do  to  commence  over 
again  every  day.” 

To  hear  him  speak,  one  would  have  thought  that  Mme. 
Favoral  alone,  by  dint  of  hard  begging,  had  persuaded 
him,  into  that  expense  which  he  now  seemed  to 
regret  so  much.  She  quietly  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact,  reminding  him  that,  far  from  urging,  she 
had  endeavored  to  hold  him  back ;  repeating  that  she 
augured  ill  of  that  business  over  which  he  was  so 
enthusiastic,  and  that,  if  he  would  believe  her,  he 
would  not  venture. 

“  Do  you  even  know  what  the  project  is?  ”  he  inter¬ 
rupted  rudely. 

“  You  have  not  told  me.” 

“  Very  well,  then :  leave  me  in  peace  with  your  pre¬ 
sentiments.  You  dislike  my  friends;  and  I  saw  very 
well  how  you  treated  Mme.  de  Thaller.  But  I  am  the 
master;  and  what  I  have  decided  shall  be.  Besides,  I 
have  signed.  Once  for  all,  I  forbid  you  ever  speaking 
to  me  again  on  that  subject.” 

Whereupon,  having  dressed  himself  with  much  care, 
he  started  off,  saying  that  he  was  expected  at  breakfast 
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by  Saint  Pavin,  the  financial  editor,  and  by  M.  Jottras, 
of  the  house  of  Jottras  &  Brother. 

A  shrewd  woman  would  not  have  given  it  up  so  easy, 
and,  in  the  end,  would  probably  have  mastered  the 
despot,  whose  intellect  was  far  from  brilliant.  But 
Mme.  Favoral  was  too  proud  to  be  shrewd ;  and  besides, 
the  springs  of  her  will  had  been  broken  by  the  successive 
oppression  of  an  odious  stepmother  and  a  brutal  master. 
Her  abdication  of  all  was  complete.  Wounded,  she  kept 
the  secret  of  her  wound,  hung  her  head,  and  said  noth¬ 
ing. 

She  did  not,  therefore,  venture  a  single  allusion ;  and 
nearly  a  week  elapsed,  during  which  the  names  of  her 
late  guests  were  not  once  mentioned. 

It  was  through  a  newspaper,  which  M.  Favoral  had 
forgotten  in  the  parlor,  that  she  learned  that  the  Baron 
de  Thaller  had  just  founded  a  new  stock  company,  the 
Mutual  Credit  Society,  with  a  capital  of  several  millions. 

Below  the  advertisement,  which  was  printed  in  enor¬ 
mous  letters,  came  a  long  article,  in  which  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  new  company  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
patriotic  undertaking  and  an  institution  of  credit  of 
the  first  class ;  that  it  supplied  a  great  public  want ;  that 
it  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  industry;  that  its 
profits  were  assured ;  and  that  to  subscribe  to  its  stock 
was  simply  to  draw  short  bills  upon  fortune. 

Already  somewhat  re-assured  by  the  reading  of  this 
article,  Mme.  Favoral  became  quite  so  when  she  read  the 
names  of  the  board  of  directors.  Nearly  all  were  titled, 
and  decorated  with  many  foreign  orders;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  bankers,  office-holders,  and  even  some  ex- 
ministers. 

“  I  must  have  been  mistaken.”  she  thought,  yielding 
upconsciously  to  the  influence  of  printed  evidence. 
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And  no  objection  occurred  to  her,  when,  a  few  days 
later,  her  husband  told  her, — 

“  I  have  the  situation  I  wanted.  I  am  head  cashier 
of  the  company  of  which  M.  de  Thaller  is  manager.” 

That  was  all.  Of  the  nature  of  this  society,  of  the 
advantages  which  it  offered  him,  not  one  word. 

Only  by  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  himself  did 
Mme.  Favoral  judge  that  he  must  have  been  well 
treated ;  and  he  further  confirmed  her  in  that  opinion  by 
granting  her,  of  his  own  accord,  a  few  additional  francs 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house. 

“  We  must,”  he  declared  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
“  do  honor  to  our  social  position,  whatever  it  may  cost.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  seemed  heedful  of 
public  opinion.  He  recommended  his  wife  to  be  careful 
of  her  dress  and  of  that  of  the  children,  and  re-engaged 
a  servant.  He  expressed  the  wish  of  enlarging  their 
circle  of  acquaintances,  and  inaugurated  his  Saturday 
dinners,  to  which  came  assiduously,  M.  and  Mme.  Des- 
clavettes,  M.  Chapelain  the  attorney,  the  old  man  Desor- 
meaux,  and  a  few  others. 

As  to  himself  he  gradually  settled  down  into  those 
habits  from  which  he  was  nevermore  to  depart,  and  the 
chronometric  regularity  of  which  had  secured  him  the 
nickname  of  Old  Punctuality,  of  which  he  was  proud. 

In  all  other  respects  never  did  a  man,  to  such  a  degree, 
become  so  utterly  indifferent  to  his  wife  and  children. 
His  house  was  for  him  but  a  mere  hotel,  where  he  slept, 
and  took  his  evening  meal.  He  never  thought  of  ques¬ 
tioning  his  wife  as  to  the  use  of  her  time,  and  what  she 
did  in  his  absence.  Provided  she  did  not  ask  him  for 
money,  and  was  there  when  he  came  home,  he  was  satis¬ 
fied. 

Many  women,  at  Mme.  Favoral’s  age,  might  have 
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made  a  strange  use  of  that  insulting  indifference  and  of 
that  absolute  freedom. 

If  she  did  avail  herself  of  it,  it  was  solely  to  follow 
one  of  those  inspirations  which  can  only  spring  in  a 
mother’s  heart. 

The  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  household  was  rela¬ 
tively  large,  but  so  nicely  calculated,  that  she  had  not  one 
cent  more  that  she  could  call  her  own. 

With  the  most  intense  sorrow,  she  thought  that  her 
children  might  have  to  endure  the  humiliating  priva¬ 
tions  which  had  made  her  own  life  wretched.  They 
were  too  young  yet  to  suffer  from  the  paternal  parsi¬ 
mony;  but  they  would  grow;  their  desires  would  de¬ 
velop  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  grant  them 
the  most  innocent  satisfactions. 

Whilst  turning  over  and  over  in  her  mind  this  distress¬ 
ing  thought,  she  remembered  a  friend  of  her  mother’s,  \ 
who  kept,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  a  large  establishment  for 
the  sale  of  hosiery  and  woollen  goods.  There,  perhaps, 
lay  the  solution  of  the  problem.  She  called  to  see  the 
worthy  woman,  and,  without  even  needing  to  confess 
the  whole  truth  to  her,  she  obtained  sundry  pieces  of 
work,  ill  paid  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  which,  by  dint 
of  close  application,  might  be  made  to  yield  from  eight 
to  twelve  francs  a  week. 

From  this  time  she  never  lost  a  minute,  concealing 
her  work  as  if  it  were  an  evil  act. 

She  knew  her  husband  well  enough  to  feel  certain 
that  he  would  break  out,  and  swear  that  he  spent  money 
enough  to  enable  his  wife  to  live  without  being  reduced 
to  making  a  workwoman  of  herself. 

But  what  joy,  the  day  when  she  hid  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  a  drawer  the  first  twenty-franc-piece  she  had 
earned,  a  beautiful  gold-piece,  which  belonged  to  her 
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without  contest,  and  which  she  might  spend  as  she 
pleased,  without  having  to  render  any  account  to  any 
one! 

And  with  what  pride,  from  week  to  week,  she  saw  her 
little  treasure  swell,  despite  the  drafts  she  made  upon  it, 
sometimes  to  buy  a  toy  for  Maxence,  sometimes  to  add  a 
few  ribbons  or  trinkets  to  Gilberte’s  toilet ! 

This  was  the  happiest  time  of  her  life,  a  halt  in  that 
painful  journey  through  which  she  had  been  dragging 
herself  for  so  many  years.  Between  her  two  children, 
the  hours  flew  light  and  rapid  as  so  many  seconds.  If 
all  the  hopes  of  the  young  girl  and  of  the  woman  had 
withered  before  they  had  blossomed,  the  mother’s  joys, 
at  least  should  not  fail  her.  Because,  whilst  the  present 
sufficed  to  her  modest  ambition,  the  future  had  ceased  to 
cause  her  any  uneasiness. 

No  reference  had  ever  been  made,  between  herself  and 
her  husband,  to  that  famous  dinner-party:  he  never 
spoke  to  her  of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society ;  but  now  and 
then  he  allowed  some  words  or  exclamations  to  escape, 
which  she  carefully  recorded,  and  which  betrayed  a  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  affairs. 

“  That  Thaller  is  a  tough  fellow !  ”  he  would  exclaim, 
“  and  he  has  the  most  infernal  luck  !  ” 

And  at  other  times, — 

“  Two  or  three  more  operations  like  the  one  we 
have  just  successfully  wound  up,  and  we  can  shut  up 
shop !  ” 

From  all  this,  what  could  she  conclude,  if  not  that  he 
was  marching  with  rapid  strides  towards  that  fortune, 
the  object  of  all  his  ambition  ? 

Already  in  the  neighborhood  he  had  that  reputation 
to  be  very  rich,  which  is  the  beginning  of  riches  itself. 
He  was  admired  for  keeping  his  house  with  such  rigid 
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economy ;  for  a  man  is  always  esteemed  who  has  money, 
and  does  not  spend  it. 

“  He  is  not  the  man  ever  to  squander  what  he  has,” 
the  neighbors  repeated. 

The  persons  whom  he  received  on  Saturdays  believed 
him  more  than  comfortably  off.  When  M.  Desclavettes 
and  M.  Chapelain  had  complained  to  their  hearts’  con¬ 
tents,  the  one  of  the  shop,  the  other  of  his  office,  they 
never  failed  to  add, — 

“  You  laugh  at  us,  because  you  are  engaged  in  large 
operations,  where  people  make  as  much  money  as  they 
like.” 

They  seemed  to  hold  his  financial  capacities  in  high 
estimation.  They  consulted  him,  and  followed  his  ad¬ 
vice. 

M.  Desormeaux  was  wont  to  say, — 

“  Oh !  he  knows  what  he  is  about.” 

And  Mme.  Favoral  tried  to  persuade  herself,  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  her  husband  was  a  remarkable  man. 
She  attributed  his  silence  and  his  distractions  to  the 
grave  cares  that  filled  his  mind.  In  the  same  manner 
that  he  had  once  announced  to  her  that  they  had  enough 
to  live  on,  she  expected  him,  some  fine  morning,  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  a  millionaire. 


IX. 

But  the  respite  granted  by  fate  to  Mme.  Favoral  was 
drawing  to  an  end :  her  trials  were  about  to  return  more 
poignant  than  ever,  occasioned,  this  time,  by  her  chil¬ 
dren,  hitherto  her  whole  happiness  and  her  only  consola¬ 
tion. 

Maxence  was  nearly  twelve.  He  was  a  good  little 
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fellow,  intelligent,  studious  at  times,  but  thoughtless  in 
the  extreme,  and  of  a  turbulence  which  nothing  could 
tame. 

At  the  Massin  School,  where  he  had  been  sent,  he 
made  his  teachers’  hair  turn  white ;  and  not  a  week  went 
by  that  he  did  not  signalize  himself  by  some  fresh  mis¬ 
deed. 

A  father  like  any  other  would  have  paid  but  slight  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pranks  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  after  all, 
ranked  among  the  first  of  his  class,  and  of  whom  the 
teachers  themselves,  whilst  complaining,  said, — 

“  Bash !  What  matters  it,  since  the  heart  is  sound 
and  the  mind  sane  ?  ” 

But  M.  Favoral  took  every  thing  tragically.  If  Max- 
ence  was  kept  in,  or  otherwise  punished,  he  pretended 
that  it  reflected  upon  himself,  and  that  his  son  was  dis¬ 
gracing  him. 

If  a  report  came  home  with  this  remark,  “  execrable 
conduct,”  he  fell  into  the  most  violent  passion,  and 
seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  himself. 

“  At  your  age,”  he  would  shout  to  the  terrified  boy, 
“  I  was  working  in  a  factory,  and  earning  my  livelihood. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  not  tire  of  making  sacrifices 
to  procure  you  the  advantages  of  an  education  which  I 
lacked  myself?  Beware.  Havre  is  not  far  off;  and 
cabin-boys  are  always  in  demand  there.” 

If,  at  least,  he  had  confined  himself  to  these  admon¬ 
itions,  which,  by  their  very  exaggeration,  failed  in  their 
object!  But  he  favored  mechanical  appliances  as  a 
necessary  means  of  sufficiently  impressing  reprimands 
upon  the  minds  of  young  people ;  and  therefore,  seizing 
hi.:  cane,  he  would  beat  poor  Maxence  most  unmerci¬ 
fully,  the  more  so  that  the  boy.  filled  with  pride,  would 
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have  allowed  himself  to  be  chopped  to  pieces  rather  than 
utter  a  cry,  or  shed  a  tear. 

The  first  time  that  Mme.  Favoral  saw  her  son  struck, 
she  was  seized  with  one  of  those  wild  fits  of  anger  which 
do  not  reason,  and  never  forgive.  To  be  beaten  herself 
would  have  seemed  to  her  less  atrocious,  less  humiliat¬ 
ing.  Hitherto  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  love  a  hus¬ 
band  such  as  hers:  henceforth,  she  took  him  in  utter 
aversion :  he  inspired  her  with  horror.  She  looked  upon 
her  son  as  a  martyr  for  whom  she  could  hardly  ever  do 
enough. 

And  so,  after  these  harrowing  scenes,  she  would  press 
him  to  her  heart. in  the  most  passionate  embrace;  she 
would  cover  with  her  kisses  the  traces  of  the  blows ;  and 
she  would  strive,  by  the  most  delirious  caresses,  to 
make  him  forget  the  paternal  brutalities.  With  him  she 
sobbed.  Like  him,  she  would  shake  her  clinched  fists  in 
the  vacant  space,  exclaiming,  “  Coward,  tyrant,  assas¬ 
sin  !  ”  The  little  Gilberte  mingled  her  tears  with  theirs ; 
and,  pressed  against  each  other,  they  deplored  their  des¬ 
tiny,  cursing  the  common  enemy,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
iiy. 

Thus  did  Maxence  spend  his  boyhood  between  equally 
fatal  exaggerations,  between  the  revolting  brutalities  of 
his  father,  and  the  dangerous  caresses  of  his  mother; 
the  one  depriving  him  of  every  thing,  the  other  refusing 
him  nothing. 

For  Mme.  Favoral  had  now  found  a  use  for  her  hum¬ 
ble  savings. 

If  the  idea  had  never  come  to  the  cashier  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  Society  to  put  a  few  sous  in  his  son’s 
pocket,  the  too  weak  mother  would  have  suggested  to 
him  the  want  of  money  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  gratifying  it. 
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She  who  had  suffered  so  many  humiliations  in  her 
life,  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  son  having  his 
pride  wounded,  and  being  unable  to  indulge  in  those 
little  trifling  expenses  which  are  the  vanity  of  school¬ 
boys. 

“  Here,  take  this,”  she  would  tell  him  on  holidays, 
slipping  a  few  francs  into  his  hands. 

Unfortunately,  to  her  present  she  joined  the  recom¬ 
mendation  not  to  allow  his  father  to  know  any  thing 
about  it;  forgetting  that  she  was  thus  training  Max- 
ence  to  dissimulate,  warping  his  natural  sense  of  right, 
and  perverting  his  instincts. 

No,  she  gave;  and,  to  repair  the  gaps  thus  made  in 
her  treasure,  she  worked  to  the  point  of  ruining  her 
sight,  with  such  eager  zeal,  that  the  worthy  shop-keeper 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  asked  her  if  she  did  not  employ 
working  girls.  In  truth,  the  only  help  she  received  was 
from  Gilberte,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight,  already  knew 
how  to  make  herself  useful. 

And  this  is  not  all.  For  this  son,  in  anticipation  of 
growing  expenses,  she  stooped  to  expedients  which  for¬ 
merly  would  have  seemed  to  her  unworthy  and  disgrace¬ 
ful.  She  robbed  the  household,  cheating  on  her  own 
marketing.  She  went  so  far  as  to  confide  to  her  servant, 
and  to  make  of  the  girl  the  accomplice  of  her  operations. 
She  applied  all  her  ingenuity  to  serve  to  M.  Favoral 
dinners  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  dressing  concealed 
the  want  of  solid  substance.  And  on  Sunday,  when  she 
rendered  her  weekly  accounts,  it  was  without  a  blush 
that  she  increased  by  a  few  centimes  the  price  of  each 
object,  rejoicing  when  she  had  thus  scraped  a  dozen 
francs,  and  finding,  to  justify  herself  to  her  own  eyes, 
those  sophisms  which  passion  never  lacks. 

At  first  Maxence  was  too  young  to  w.onder  from  what 
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sources  his  mother  drew  the  money  she  lavished  upon 
his  schoolboy  fancies.  She  recommended  him  to  hide 
from  his  father:  he  did  so,  and  thought  it  perfectly 
natural. 

As  -he  grew  older,  he  learned  to  discern. 

The  moment  came  when  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
system  under  which  the  paternal  household  was  man¬ 
aged.  He  noticed  there  that  anxious  economy  which 
seems  to  betray  want,  and  the  acrimonious  discussions 
which  arose  upon  the  inconsiderate  use  of  a  twenty- 
franc-piece.  He  saw  his  mother  realize  miracles  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  conceal  the  shabbiness  of  her  toilets,  and  resort 
to  the  most  skilful  diplomacy  when  she  wished  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  dress  for  Gilberte. 

And,  despite  all  this,  he  had  at  his  disposition  as  much 
money  as  those  of  his  comrades  whose  parents  had  the 
reputation  to  be  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  gen¬ 
erous. 

Anxious,  he  questioned  his  mother. 

“  Eh  what  does  it  matter?”  she  answered,  blushing 
and  confused.  “  Is  that  any  thing  to  worry  you  ?  ” 

And,  as  he  insisted, — 

“  Go  ahead,”  she  said :  “  we  are  rich  enough.” 

But  he  could  hardly  believe  her,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  hear  every  one  talk  of  poverty.;  and,  as  he  fixed 
upon  her  his  great  astonished  eyes, — 

“  Yes,”  she  resumed,  with  an  imprudence  which 
fatally  was  to  bear  its  fruits,  “  we  are  rich ;  and,  if  we 
live  as  you  see,  it  is  because  it  suits  your  father,  whG 
wishes  to  amass  a  still  greater  fortune.”. 

This  was  hardly  an  answer ;  and  yet  Maxence  asked 
no  further  question.  But  he  inquired  here  and  there, 
with  that  patient  shrewdness  of  young  people  possessed 
with  a  fixed  idea. 
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Already,  at  this  time,  M.  Favoral  had  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  even  among  his  friends,  the  reputation  to 
be  worth  at  least  a  million.  The  Mutual  Credit  Society 
had  considerably  developed  itself:  he  must,  they 
thought,  have  benefited  largely  by  the  circumstance; 
and  the  profits  must  have  swelled  rapidly  in  the  hands 
of  so  able  a  man,  and  one  so  noted  for  his  rigid  econ¬ 
omy. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  Maxence  heard;  and 
people  did  not  fail  to  add  ironically,  that  he  need  not 
rely  upon  the  paternal  fortune  to  amuse  himself. 

M.  Desormeaux  himself,  whom  he  had  “  pumped  *’ 
rather  cleverly,  had  told  him,  whilst  patting  him  ami¬ 
cably  on  the  shoulder, — 

“If  you  ever  need  money  for  your  frolics,  young 
man,  try  and  earn  it;  for  I’ll  be  hanged  if  it's  the  old 
man  who’ll  ever  supply  it.” 

Such  answers  complicated,  instead  of  explaining,  the 
problem  which  occupied  Maxence. 

He  observed,  he  watched ;  and  at  last  he  acquired  the 
certainty  that  the  money  he  spent  was  the  fruit  of  the 
joint  labor  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

“  Ah !  why  not  have  told  me  so  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  his  arms  around  his  mother’s  neck.  “  Why 
have  exposed  me  to  the  bitter  regrets  which  I  feel  at  this 
moment  ?  ” 

By  this  sole  word  the  poor  woman  found  herself  am¬ 
ply  repaid.  She  admired  the  noblesse  of  her  son’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 

“  Do  you  not  understand,”  she  told  him,  shedding 
tears  of  joy,  “  do  you  not  see,  that  the  labor  which  can 
promote  her  son’s  pleasure  is  a  happiness  for  his 
mother?  ” 

But  he  was  dismayed  at  his  discovery. 
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“  No  matter !  ”  he  said.  “  I  swear  that  I  shall  no 
longer  scatter  to  the  winds,  as  I  have  been  doing,  the 
money  that  you  give  me.” 

For  a  few  weeks,  indeed,  he  was  faithful  to  his 
pledge.  But  at  fifteen  resolutions  are  not  very  stanch. 
The  impressions  he  had  felt  wore  off.  He  became  tired 
of  the  small  privations  which  he  had  to  impose  upon 
himself. 

He  soon  came  to  take  to  the  letter  what  his  mother 
had  told  him,  and  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
to  deprive  himself  of  a  pleasure  was  to  deprive  her.  He 
asked  for  ten  francs  one  day,  then  ten  francs  another, 
and  gradually  resumed  his  old  habits. 

He  was  at  this  time  about  leaving  school. 

“  The  moment  has  come,”  said  M.  Favoral,  “  for 
him  to  select  a  career,  and  support  himself.” 


X. 

To  think  of  a  profession,  Maxence  Favoral  had  not 
waited  for  the  paternal  warnings. 

Modern  schoolboys  are  precocious:  they  know  the 
strong  and  the  weak  side  of  life;  and,  when  they  take 
their  degree,  they  already  have  but  few  illusions  left. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  the  interior  of 
the  colleges  is  fatally  found  the  echo  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  reflex  of  the  manners,  of  the  time.  Neither 
walls  nor  keepers  can  avail.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
city  mud  that  stains  their  boots,  the  scholars  bring  back 
on  their  return  from  holidays  their  stock  of  observations 
and  of  facts. 

And  what  have  they  seen  during  the  day  in  their 
families,  or  among  their  friends  ? 
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Ardent  cravings,  insatiable  appetites  for  luxuries, 
comforts,  enjoyments,  pleasures,  contempt  for  patient 
labor,  scorn  for  austere  convictions,  eager  longing  for 
money,  the  will  to  become  rich  at  any  cost,  and  the  firm 
resolution  to  ravish  fortune  on  the  first  favorable  occa¬ 
sion. 

To  be  sure,  they  have  dissembled  in  their  presence; 
but  their  perceptions  are  keen. 

True,  their  father  has  told  them  in  a  grave  tone,  that 
there  is  nothing  respectable  in  this  world  except  labor 
and  honesty;  but  they  have  caught  that  same  father 
scarcely  noticing  a  poor  devil  of  an  honest  man,  and 
bowing  to  the  earth  before  some  clever  rascal  bearing 
the  stigma  of  three  judgments,  but  worth  six  millions. 

Conclusion  ?  Oh !  they  know  very  well  how  to  con¬ 
clude;  for  there  are  none  such  as  young  people  to  be 
logical,  and  to  deduce  the  utmost  consequences  of  a  fact. 

They  know,  the  most  of  them,  that  they  will  have  to 
do  something  or  other ;  but  what  ?  And  it  is  then,  that, 
during  the  recreations,  their  imagination  strives  to  find 
that  hitherto  unknown  profession  which  is  to  give  them 
fortune  without  work,  and  freedom  at  the  same  time  as 
a  brilliant  situation. 

They  discuss  and  criticise  freely  all  the  careers  which 
are  open  to  youthful  ambition.  And  how  they  laugh,  if 
some  simple  fellow  ventures  upon  suggesting  some  of 
those  modest  situations  where  they  earn  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  a  month  at  the  start!  One  hundred 
and  fifty  francs ! — why,  it’s  hardly  as  much  as  many  a 
boy  spends  for  his  cigars,  and  his  cab-fares  when  he  is 
late. 

Maxence  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest. 
Like  the  rest  he  strove  to  discover  the  ideal  profession 
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which  makes  a  man  rich,  and  amuses  him  at  the  same 
time. 

Under  the  pretext  that  he  drew  nicely,  he  spoke  of 
becoming  a  painter,  calculating  coolly  what  painting 
may  yield,  and  reckoning,  according  to  some  news¬ 
paper,  the  earnings  of  Corot  or  Gerome,  Ziem,  Bougue- 
reau,  and  some  others,  who  are  reaping  at  last  the 
fruits  of  unceasing  efforts  and  crushing  labors. 

But,  in  the  way  of  pictures,  M.  Vincent  Favoral  ap¬ 
preciated  only  the  blue  vignettes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

“  I  wish  no  artists  in  my  family,”  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  admitted  of  no  reply. 

Maxence  would  willingly  have  become  an  engineer, 
for  it’s  rather  the  style  to  be  an  engineer  now-a-days; 
but  the  examinations  for  the  Polytechnic  School  are 
rather  steep.  Or  else  a  cavalry  officer;  but  the  two 
years  at  Saint  Cyr  are  not  very  gay.  Or  chief  clerk, 
like  M.  Desormeaux;  but  he  would  have  to  begin  by 
being  supernumerary. 

Finally  after  hesitating  for  a  long  time  between  law 
and  medicine,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  lawyer, 
influenced  above  all,  by  the  joyous  legends  of  the 
Latin  quarter. 

That  was  not  exactly  M.  Vincent  Favoral ’s  dream. 

“  That’s  going  to  cost  money  again,”  he  growled. 

The  fact  is,  he  had  indulged  in  the  fallacious  hope  that 
his  son,  as  soon  as  he  left  college,  would  enter  at  once 
some  business-house,  where  he  would  earn  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself. 

He  yielded  at  last,  however,  to  the  persistent  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  wife,  and  the  solicitations  of  his  friends. 

“  Be  it  so,”  he  said  to  Maxence :  “  you  will  study  law. 
Only,  as  it  cannot  suit  me  that  you  should  waste  your 
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days  lounging  in  the  billiard-rooms  of  the  left  bank, 
you  shall  at  the  same  time  work  in  an  attorney’s  office. 
Next  Saturday  I  shall  arrange  with  my  friend  Chape- 
lain.” 

Maxence  had  not  bargained  for  such  an  arrangement ; 
and  he  came  near  backing  out  at  the  prospect  of  a  dis¬ 
cipline  which  he  foresaw  must  be  as  exacting  as  that 
of  the  college. 

Still,  as  he  could  think  of  nothing  better,  he  perse¬ 
vered.  And,  vacations  over,  he  was  duly  entered  at  the 
law-school,  and  settled  at  a  desk  in  M.  Chapelain’s  office, 
which  was  then  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  first  year  every  thing  went  on  tolerably.  He  en¬ 
joyed  as  much  freedom  as  he  cared  to.  His  father  did 
not  allow  him  one  centime  for  his  pocket-money ;  but  the 
attorney,  in  his  capacity  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
did  for  him  what  he  had  never  done  before  for  an  am¬ 
ateur  clerk,  and  allowed  him  twenty  francs  a  month. 
Mme.  Favoral  adding  to  this  a  few  five-franc  pieces, 
Maxence  declared  himself  entirely  satisfied. 

Unfortunately,  with  his  lively  imagination  and  his 
impetuous  temper,  no  one  was  less  fit  than  himself  for 
that  peaceful  existence,  that  steady  toil,  the  same  each 
day,  without  the  stimulus  of  difficulties  to  overcome,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  results  obtained. 

Before  long  he  became  tired  of  it. 

He  had  found  at  the  law-school  a  number  of  his  old 
schoolmates  whose  parents  resided  in  the  provinces, 
and  who,  consequently,  lived  as  they  pleased  in  the 
Latin  quarter,  less  assiduous  to  the  lectures  than  to  the 
Spring  Brewery  and  the  Closerie  des  Lilas.* 

He  envied  them  their  joyous  life,  their  freedom  with¬ 
out  control,  their  facile  pleasures,  their  furnished  rooms, 


*  A  noted  dancing-garden. 
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and  even  the  low  eating-house  where  they  took  their 
meals.  And,  as  much  as  possible,  he  lived  with  them 
and  like  them. 

But  it  is  not  with  M.  Chapelain’s  twenty  francs  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  keep  up  with  fel¬ 
lows,  who,  with  superb  recklessness,  took  on  credit  every 
thing  they  could  get,  reserving  the  amount  of  their  al¬ 
lowance  for  those  amusements  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
in  cash. 

But  was  not  Mme.  Favoral  here? 

She  had  worked  so  much,  the  poor  woman,  especially 
since  Mile.  Gilberte  had  become  almost  a  young  lady; 
she  had  so  much  saved,  so  much  stinted,  that  her  re¬ 
serve,  notwithstanding  repeated  drafts,  amounted  to  a 
good  round  sum. 

When  Maxence  wanted  two  or  three  napoleons,  he 
had  but  a  word  to  say ;  and  he  said  it  often.  Thus,  after 
a  while,  he  became  an  excellent  billiard-player;  he  kept 
his  colored  meerschaum  in  the  rack  of  a  popular  brew¬ 
ery  ;  he  took  absinthe  before  dinner,  and  spent  his  even¬ 
ings  in  the  laudable  effort  to  ascertain  how  many  mugs 
of  beer  he  could  “  put  away.”  Gaining  in  audacity, 
he  danced  at  Bullier’s,  dined  at  Foyd’s,  and  at  last  had 
a  mistress. 

So  much  so,  that  one  afternoon,  M.  Favoral  having  to 
visit  on  business  the  other  side  of  the  water,  found  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  his  son,  who  was  coming  along,  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  having  on  his  arm  a  young 
lady,  painted  in  superior  style,  and  harnessed  with  a 
toilet  calculated  to  make  the  cab-horses  rear. 

He  returned  to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  in  a  state  of  inde¬ 
scribable  rage. 

“  A  woman !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  offended 
modesty.  “  A  woman ! — he,  my  son  1  ” 
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And  when  that  son  made  his  appearance,  looking 
quite  sheepish,  his  first  impulse  was  to  resort  to  his  for¬ 
mer  mode  of  correction. 

But  Maxence  was  now  over  nineteen  years  of  age. 

At  the  sight  of  the  uplifted  cane,  he  became  whiter 
than  his  shirt;  and,  wrenching  it  from  his  father’s 
hands,  he  broke  it  across  his  knees,  threw  the  pieces  vio¬ 
lently  upon  the  floor,  and  sprang  out  of  the  house. 

“  He  shall  never  again  set  his  foot  here !  ”  screamed 
the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit,  thrown  beside  himself 
by  an  act  of  resistance  which  seemed  to  him  unheard  of. 
“  I  banish  him.  Let  his  clothes  be  packed  up,  and  taken 
to  some  hotel:  I  never  want  to  see  him  again.” 

For  a  long  time  Mme.  Favoral  and  Gilberte  fairly 
dragged  themselves  at  his  feet,  before  he  consented  to 
recall  his  determination. 

“  He  will  disgrace  us  all !  ”  he  kept  repeating,  seeming 
unable  to  understand  that  it  was  himself  who  had,  as 
it  were,  driven  Maxence  on  to  the  fatal  road  which  he 
was  pursuing,  forgetting  that  the  absurd  severities  of 
the  father  prepared  the  way  for  the  perilous  indulgence 
of  the  mother,  unwilling  to  own  that  the  head  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  has  other  duties  besides  providing  food  and  shelter 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  a  father  has  but  little 
right  to  complain  who  has  not  known  how  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  friend  and  the  adviser  of  his  son. 

At  last,  after  the  most  violent  recriminations,  he  for¬ 
gave,  in  appearance  at  least. 

But  the  scales  had  dropped  from  his  eyes.  He  started 
in  quest  of  information,  and  discovered  startling  enor¬ 
mities. 

He  heard  from  M.  Chapelain  that  Maxence  remained 
whole  weeks  at  a  time  without  appearing  at  the  office. 
If  he  had  not  complained  before,  it  was  because  he  had 
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yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mme.  Favoral;  and 
he  was  now  glad,  he  added,  of  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
his  conscience  by  a  full  confession. 

Thus  the  cashier  discovered,  one  by  one,  all  his  son’s 
tricks.  He  heard  that  he  was  almost  unknown  at  the 
law-school,  that  he  spent  his  days  in  the  cafes,  and  that, 
in  the  evening,  when  he  believed  him  in  bed  and  asleep, 
he  was  in  fact  running  out  to  theatres  and  to  balls. 

“  Ah !  that’s  the  way,  is  it  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  Ah,  my 
wife  and  children  are  in  league  against  me, — me,  the 
master.  Very  well,  we’ll  see.” 


XI. 

From  that  morning  war  was  declared. 

From  that  day  commenced  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  one 
of  those  domestic  dramas  which  are  still  awaiting  their 
Moliere, — a  drama  of  distressing  vulgarity  and  sicken¬ 
ing  realism,  but  poignant,  nevertheless;  for  it  brought 
into  action  tears,  blood,  and  a  savage  energy. 

M.  Favoral  thought  himself  sure  to  win ;  for  did  he 
not  have  the  key  of  the  cash,  and  is  not  the  key  of  the 
cash  the  most  formidable  weapon  in  an  age  where  every 
thing  begins  and  ends  with  money  ? 

Nevertheless,  he  was  filled  with  irritating  anxieties. 

He  who  had  just  discovered  so  many  things  which  he 
did  not  even  suspect  a  few  days  before,  he  could  not 
discover  the  source  whence  his  son  drew  the  money 
which  flowed  like  water  from  his  prodigal  hands.. 

He  had  made  sure  that  Maxence  had  no  debts;  and 
yet  it  could  not  be  with  M.  Chapelain’s  monthly  twenty 
francs  that  he  fed  his  frolics. 

Mme.  Favoral  and  Gilberte,  subjected  separately  to 
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a  skilful  interrogatory,  had  managed  to  keep  inviolate 
the  secret  of  their  mercenary  labor.  The  servant, 
shrewdly  questioned,  had  said  nothing  that  could  in 
any  way  cause  the  truth  to  be  suspected. 

Here  was,  then,  a  mystery ;  and  M.  Favoral’s  constant 
anxiety  could  be  read  upon  his  knitted  brows  during 
his  brief  visits  to  the  house ;  that  is,  during  dinner. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  tasted  his  soup,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  asking  himself  whether  that  was 
real  soup,  and  whether  he  was  not  being  imposed  upon. 
From  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  guess 
this  question  constantly  present  to  his  mind : — 

“  They  are  robbing  me  evidently ;  but  how  do  they 
do  it?” 

And  he  became  distrustful,  fussy,  and  suspicious,  to 
an  extent  that  he  had  never  been  before.  It  was  with 
the  most  insulting  precautions  that  he  examined  every 
Sunday  his  wife’s  accounts.  He  took  a  book  at  the  gro¬ 
cer’s,  and  settled  it  himself  every  month:  he  had  the 
butcher’s  bills  sent  to  him  in  duplicate.  He  would  in¬ 
quire  the  price  of  an  apple  as  he  peeled  it  over  his  plate, 
and  never  failed  to  stop  at  the  fruiterer’s  and  ascertain 
that  he  had  not  been  deceived. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

And  yet  he  knew  that  Maxence  always  had  in  his 
pocket  two  or  three  five-franc  pieces. 

“  Where  do  you  steal  them  ?  ”  he  asked  him  one  day. 

“  I  save  them  out  of  my  salary,”  boldly  answered  the 
young  man. 

Exasperated,  M.  Favoral  wished  to  make  the  whole 
world  take  an  interest  in  his  investigations.  And  one 
Saturday  evening,  as  he  was  talking  with  his  friends, 
M.  Chapelain,  the  worthy  Desclavettes,  and  old  man 
Desormeaux,  pointing  to  his  wife  and  daughter, — 
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“  Those  d — d  women  rob  me/’  he  said,  “  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  son ;  and  they  do  it  so  cleverly  that  I  can’t  find 
out  how.  They  have  an  understanding  with  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  who  are  but  licensed  thieves;  and  nothing  is 
eaten  here  that  they  don’t  make  me  pay  double  its 
value.” 

M.  Chapelain  made  an  ill-concealed  grimace;  whilst 
M.  Desclavettes  sincerely  admired  a  man  who  had  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  confess  his  meanness. 

But  M.  Desormeaux  never  minced  things. 

“  Do  you  know,  friend  Vincent,”  he  said,  “  that  it 
requires  a  strong  stomach  to  take  dinner  with  a  man 
who  spends  his  time  calculating  the  cost  of  every  mouth¬ 
ful  that  his  guests  swallow  ?  ” 

M.  Favoral  turned  red  in  the  face. 

“  It  is  not  the  expense  that  I  deplore,”  he  replied, 
“  but  the  duplicity.  I  am  rich  enough,  thank  Heaven ! 
not  to  begrudge  a  few  francs ;  and  I  would  gladly  give 
to  my  wife  twice  as  much  as  she  takes,  if  she  would  only 
ask  it  frankly.” 

But  that  was  a  lesson. 

Hereafter  he  was  careful  to  dissimulate,  and  seemed 
exclusively  occupied  in  subjecting  his  son  to  a  system  of 
his  invention,  the  excessive  rigor  of  which  would  have 
upset  a  steadier  one  than  he. 

He  demanded  of  him  daily  written  attestations  of  his 
attendance  both  at  the  law-school  and  at  the  lawyer’s 
office.  He  marked  out  the  itinerary  of  his  walks  for  him, 
and  measured  the  time  they  required,  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  shut  him  up  in  his 
room,  under  lock  and  key,  and  never  failed,  when  he 
came  home  at  ten  o’clock  to  make  sure  of  his  presence. 

He  could  not  have  taken  steps  better  calculated  to  ex¬ 
alt  still  more  Mme.  Favoral’s  blind  tenderness. 
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When  she  heard  that  Maxence  had  a  mistress,  she 
had  been  rudely  shocked  in  her  most  cherished  feelings. 
It  is  never  without  a  secret  jealousy  that  a  mother  dis¬ 
covers  that  a  woman  has  robbed  her  of  her  son’s  heart. 
She  had  retained  a  certain  amount  of  spite  against  him 
on  account  of  disorders,  which,  in  her  candor,  she  had 
never  suspected.  She  forgave  him  every  thing  when 
she  saw  of  what  treatment  he  was  the  object. 

She  took  sides  with  him,  believing  him  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  most  unjust  persecution.  In  the  evening,  after 
her  husband  had  gone  out,  Gilberte  and  herself  would 
take  their  sewing,  sit  in  the  hall  outside  his  room,  and 
converse  with  him  through  the  door.  Never  had  they 
worked  so  hard  for  the  shop-keeper  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis.  Some  weeks  they  earned  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  francs. 

But  Maxence’s  patience  was  exhausted;  and  one 
morning  he  declared  resolutely  that  he  would  no  longer 
attend  the  law-school,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
vocation,  and  that  there  was  no  human  power  capable 
to  make  him  return  to  M.  Chapelain’s. 

“And  where  will  you  go?”  exclaimed  his  father. 
“  Do  you  expect  me  eternally  to  supply  your  wants  ?  ” 

He  answered  that  it  was  precisely  in  order  to  support 
himself,  and  conquer  his  independence,  that  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  after  two  years, 
yielded  him  twenty  francs  a  month. 

“  I  want  some  business  where  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
rich,”  he  replied.  “  I  would  like  to  enter  a  banking- 
house,  or  some  great  financial  establishment.” 

Mme.  Favoral  jumped  at  the  idea. 

“  That’s  a  fact,”  she  said  to  her  husband.  “  Why 
couldn't  you  find  a  place  for  our  son  at  the  Mutual 
Credit  ?  There  he  would  be  under  your  own  eyes.  In- 
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telligent  as  he  is,  backed  by  M.  de  Thaller  and  yourself, 
he  would  soon  earn  a  good  salary.” 

M.  Favoral  knit  his  brows. 

“  That  I  shall  never  do,”  he  uttered.  “  I  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  my  son.  I  cannot  expose  my¬ 
self  to  have  him  compromise  the  consideration  which 
I  have  acquired  for  myself.” 

And,  revealing  to  a  certain  extent  the  secret  of  his 
conduct, — 

“  A  cashier,”  he  added,  “  who  like  me  handles  im¬ 
mense  sums  cannot  be  too  careful  of  his  reputation. 
Confidence  is  a  delicate  thing  in  these  times,  when  there 
are  so  many  cashiers  constantly  on  the  road  to  Belgium. 
Who  knows  what  would  be  thought  of  me,  if  I  was 
known  to  have  such  a  son  as  mine  ?  ” 

Mme.  Favoral  was  insisting,  nevertheless,  when  he 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  suddenly. 

“  Enough,”  he  said.  “  Maxence  is  free.  I  allow  him 
two  years  to  establish  himself  in  some  position.  That 
delay  over,  good-by:  he  can  find  board  and  lodging 
where  he  please.  That’s  all.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  any 
thing  more  about  it.” 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  that  Maxence  abused  that 
freedom;  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  he  had  dissipated 
three  months’  earnings  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

That  time  over,  he  succeeded,  thanks  to  M.  Chapelain, 
in  finding  a  place  with  an  architect. 

This  was  not  a  very  brilliant  opening;  and  the 
chances  were,  that  he  might  remain  a  clerk  all  his  life. 
But  the  future  did  not  trouble  him  much.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  was  delighted  with  this  inferior  position,  which 
assured  him  each  month  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
francs. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs!  A  fortune. 
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And  so  he  rushed  into  that  life  of  questionable  pleas¬ 
ures,  where  so  many  wretches  have  left  not  only  the 
money  which  they  had,  which  is  nothing,  but  the  money 
which  they  had  not,  which  leads  straight  to  the  police- 
court. 

He  made  friends  with  those  shabby  fellows  who  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Cafe  Riche,  with  an  empty 
stomach,  and  a  tooth-pick  between  their  teeth.  He  be¬ 
came  a  regular  customer  at  those  low  cafes  of  the  Bou¬ 
levards,  where  plastered  girls  smile  to  the  men.  He 
frequented  those  suspicious  table  d’hotes  where  they 
play  baccarat  after  dinner  on  a  wine-stained  table-cloth, 
and  where  the  police  make  periodical  raids.  He  ate 
|  suppers  in  those  night  restaurants  where  people  throw 
the  bottles  at  each  other’s  heads  after  drinking  their 
i  contents. 

Often  he  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  coming 
to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles ;  and  then  Mme.  Favoral  spent  the 
night  in  the  most  fearful  anxiety.  Then,  suddenly,  at 
some  hour  when  he  knew  his  father  to  be  absent,  he 
would  appear,  and,  taking  his  mother  to  one  side, — 

“  I  very  much  want  a  few  louis,”  he  would  say  in  a 
'  sheepish  tone. 

She  gave  them  to  him;  and  she  kept  giving  them  so 
long  as  she  had  any,  not,  however,  without  observing 
timidly  to  him  that  Gilberte  and  herself  could  not  earn 
very  much. 

Until  finally  one  evening,  and  to  a  last  demand, — 

“  Alas !  ”  she  answered  sorrowfully,  “  I  have  nothing 
left,  and  it  is  only  on  Monday  that  we  are  to  take  our 
work  back.  Couldn’t  you  wait  until  then  ?  ” 

He  could  not  wait :  he  was  expected  for  a  game.  Blind 
devotion  begets  ferocious  egotism.  He  wanted  his 
mother  to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money  from  the 
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grocer  or  the  butcher.  She  was  hesitating.  He  spoke 
louder. 

Then  Mile.  Gilberte  appeared. 

“  Have  you,  then,  really  no  heart  ?  ”  she  said.  “  It 
seems  to  me,  that,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  not  ask  my 
mother  and  sister  to  work  for  me.” 


XII. 

Gilberte  Favoral  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth 
year.  Rather  tall,  slender,  her  every  motion  betrayed 
the  admirable  proportions  of  her  figure,  and  had  that 
grace  which  results  from  the  harmonious  blending  of 
litheness  and  strength.  She  did  not  strike  at  first  sight ; 
but  soon  a  penetrating  and  indefinable  charm  arose  from 
her  whole  person;  and  one  knew  not  which  to  admire 
most, — the  exquisite  perfections  of  her  figure,  the  di¬ 
vine  roundness  of  her  neck,  her  aerial  carriage,  or  the 
placid  ingenuousness  of  her  attitudes.  She  could  not 
be  called  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  her  features  lacked 
regularity;  but  the  extreme  mobility  of  her  counte¬ 
nance,  upon  which  could  be  read  all  the  emotions  of  her 
soul,  had  an  irresistible  seduction.  Her  large  eyes,  of 
velvety  blue,  had  untold  depths  and  an  incredible  in¬ 
tensity  of  expression ;  the  imperceptible  quiver  of  her 
rosy  nostrils  revealed  an  untamable  pride ;  and  the  smile 
that  played  upon  her  lips  told  her  immense  contempt  for 
every  thing  mean  and  small.  But  her  real  beauty  was 
her  hair, — of  a  blonde  so  luminous  that  it  seemed  pow¬ 
dered  with  diamond-dust;  so  thick  and  so  long,  that  to 
be  able  to  twist  and  confine  it,  she  had  to  cut  off  heavy 
locks  of  it  to  the  very  root. 

Alone,  in  the  house,  she  did  not  tremble  at  her  father’s 
voice.  The  studied  despotism  which  had  subdued  Mme. 
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Favoral  had  revolted  her,  and  her  energy  had  become 
tempered  under  the  same  system  of  oppression  which 
had  unnerved  Maxence. 

Whilst  her  mother  and  her  brother  lied  with  that  quiet 
impudence  of  the  slave,  whose  sole  weapon  is  duplicity, 
Gilberte  preserved  a  sullen  silence.  And  if  complicity 
was  imposed  upon  her  by  circumstances,  if  she  had  to 
maintain  a  falsehood,  each  word  cost  her  such  a  painful 
effort,  that  her  features  became  visibly  altered. 

Never,  when  her  own  interests  were  alone  at  stake, 
had  she  stooped  to  an  untruth.  Fearlessly,  and  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result, — 

“  That  is  the  fact,”  she  would  say. 

Accordingly,  M.  Favoral  could  not  help  respecting 
her  to  a  degree;  and,  when  he  was  in  fine  humor,  he 
called  her  the  Empress  Gilberte.  For  her  alone  he  had 
some  deference  and  some  attentions.  He  moderated, 
when  she  looked  at  him,  the  brutality  of  his  language. 
He  brought  her  a  few  flowers  every  Saturday. 

He  had  even  allowed  her  a  professor  of  music ;  though 
he  was  wont  to  declare  that  a  woman  needs  but  two  ac¬ 
complishments, — to  cook  and  to  sew.  But  she  had  in¬ 
sisted  so  much,  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  for  her,  in 
an  attic  of  the  Rue  du  Pas-de-la-Mule,  an  old  Italian 
master,  the  Signor  Gismondo  Pulei,  a  sort  of  unknown 
genius,  for  whom  thirty  francs  a  month  were  a  fortune, 
and  who  conceived  a  sort  of  religious  fanaticism  for  his 
pupil. 

Though  he  had  always  refused  to  write  a  note,  he  con¬ 
sented,  for  her  sake,  to  fix  the  melodies  that  buzzed  in 
his  cracked  brain;  and  some  of  them  proved  to  be  ad¬ 
mirable.  He  dreamed  to  compose  for  her  an  opera  that 
would  transmit  to  the  most  remote  generations  the  name 
of  Gismondo  Pulei. 
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“  The  Signora  Gilberte  is  the  very  goddess  of  music,” 
he  said  to  M.  Favoral,  with  transports  of  enthusiasm, 
which  intensified  still  his  frightful  accent. 

The  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  answering  that  there  is  no  harmony  for  a 
man  who  spends  his  days  listening  to  the  exciting  music 
of  golden  coins.  In  spite  of  which  his  vanity  seemed 
highly  gratified,  when  on  Saturday  evenings,  after  din¬ 
ner,  Mile.  Gilberte  sat  at  the  piano,  and  Mme.  Des- 
clavettes,  suppressing  a  yawn,  would  exclaim, — 

“  What  remarkable  talent  the  dear  child  has !  ” 

The  young  girl  had,  then,  a  positive  influence ;  and  it 
was  to  her  entreaties  alone,  and  not  to  those  of  his  wife, 
that  he  had  several  times  forgiven  Maxence.  He  would 
have  done  much  more  for  her,  had  she  wished  it;  but 
she  would  have  been  compelled  to  ask,  to  insist,  to  beg. 

“  And  it’s  humiliating,”  she  used  to  say. 

Sometimes  Mme.  Favoral  scolded  her  gently,  saying 
that  her  father  would  certainly  not  refuse  her  one  of 
those  pretty  toilets  which  are  the  ambition  and  the  joy 
of  young  girls. 

But  she, — 

“  It  is  much  less  mortification  to  me  to  wear  these 
rags  than  to  meet  with  a  refusal,”  she  replied.  “  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  dresses.” 

With  such  a  character,  surrounded,  however,  by  a 
meek  resignation,  and  an  unalterable  sang-froid,  she 
inspired  a  certain  respect  to  both  her  mother  and  her 
brother,  who  admired  in  her  an  energy  of  which  they 
felt  themselves  incapable. 

And  when  she  appeared,  and  commenced  reproaching 
him  in  an  indignant  tone  of  voice,  with  the  baseness 
of  his  conduct,  and  his  insatiate  demands,  Maxence  was 
almost  stunned. 
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“  I  did  not  know,”  he  commenced,  turning  as  red  as 
fire. 

She  crushed  him  with  a  look  of  mingled  contempt  and 
pity ;  and,  in  an  accent  of  haughty  irony, — 

“  Indeed,”  she  said,  “  you  do  not  know  whence  the 
money  comes  that  you  extort  from  our  mother !  ” 

And  holding  up  her  hand,  still  remarkably  handsome, 
though  slightly  deformed  by  the  constant  handling  of 
the  needle;  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand  bent  by 
the  thread,  and  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  tattooed  and 
lacerated  by  the  needle, — 

“  Indeed,”  she  repeated,  “  you  do  not  know  that  my 
mother  and  myself,  we  spend  all  our  days,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  nights,  working?” 

Hanging  his  head,  he  said  nothing. 

“  If  it  were  for  myself  alone,”  she  continued,  “  I 
would  not  speak  to  you  thus.  But  look  at  our  mother ! 
See  her  poor  eyes,  red  and  weak  from  her  ceaseless 
labor!  If  I  have  said  nothing  until  now,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  as  yet  despair  of  your  heart;  be¬ 
cause  I  hoped  that  you  would  recover  some  feeling  of 
decency.  But  no,  nothing.  With  time,  your  last  scruples 
seem  to  have  vanished.  Once  you  begged  humbly ;  now 
you  demand  rudely.  How  soon  will  you  resort  to 
blows  ?  ” 

“  Gilberte !  ”  stammered  the  poor  fellow,  “  Gilberte !  ” 

She  interrupted  him, — 

“  Money !  ”  she  went  on,  “  always,  and  without  time, 
you  must  have  money ;  no  matter  whence  it  comes,  nor 
what  it  costs.  If,  at  least,  you  had,  to  justify  your  ex¬ 
penses,  the  excuse  of  some  great  passion,  or  of  some 
object,  were  it  absurd,  ardently  pursued!  But  I  defy 
you  to  confess  upon  what  degrading  pleasures  you  lav¬ 
ish  our  humble  economies.  I  defy  you  to  tell  us  what 
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you  mean  to  do  with  the  sum  that  you  demand  to-night, 
— that  sum  for  which  you  would  have  our  mother  stoop 
to  beg  the  assistance  of  a  shop-keeper,  to  whom  we 
would  be  compelled  to  reveal  the  secret  of  our  shame.” 

Touched  by  the  frightful  humiliation  of  her  son, — 

“  He  is  so  unhappy !  ”  stammered  Mme.  Favoral. 

“  He  unhappy !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  of  us  ?  and,  above  all,  what  shall  you  say  of  your¬ 
self,  mother?  Unhappy! — he,  a  man,  who  has  liberty 
and  strength,  who  may  undertake  every  thing,  attempt 
any  thing,  dare  any  thing.  Ah,  I  wish  I  were  a  man! 
I !  I  would  be  a  man  as  there  are  some,  as  I  know  some ; 
and  I  would  have  avenged  you,  O  beloved  mother !  long, 
long  ago,  from  father ;  and  I  would  have  begun  to  repay 
you  all  the  good  you  have  done  me.” 

Mme.  Favoral  was  sobbing. 

“  I  beg  of  you,”  she  murmured,  “  spare  him.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  the  young  girl.  “  But  you  must  al¬ 
low  me  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  for  his  sake  that  I  devote 
my  youth  to  a  mercenary  labor.  It  is  for  you,  adored 
mother,  that  you  may  have  the  joy  to  give  him  what 
he  asks,  since  it  is  your  only  joy.” 

Maxence  shuddered  under  the  breath  of  that  superb 
indignation.  That  frightful  humiliation,  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  it  only  too  much.  He  understood  the  justice  of 
these  cruel  reproaches.  And,  as  his  heart  had  not  yet 
spoiled  with  the  contact  of  his  boon  companions,  as  he 
was  weak,  rather  than  wicked,  as  the  sentiments  which 
are  the  honor  and  pride  of  a  man  were  not  dead  within 
him, — 

“  Ah !  you  are  a  brave  sister,  Gilberte,”  he  exclaimed ; 
“  and  what  you  have  just  done  is  well.  You  have  been 
harsh,  but  not  as  much  as  I  deserve.  Thanks  for  your 
courage,  which  will  give  me  back  mine.  Yes,  it  is  a 
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shame  for  me  to  have  thus  cowardly  abused  you 
both.” 

And,  raising  his  mother’s  hand  to  his  lips, — 

“  Forgive,  mother,”  he  continued,  his  eyes  overflow¬ 
ing  with  tears,  “  forgive  him  who  swears  to  you  to  re¬ 
deem  his  past,  and  to  become  your  support,  instead  of 
being  a  crushing  burden  ” — 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  steps  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle. 

“  My  husband !  ”  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral, — “  your 
father,  my  children !  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte  coldly. 

“  Don’t  you  hear  that  he  is  whistling?  and  do  you  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  furious?  What  new 
trial  threatens  us  again?” 


XIII. 

Mme.  Favoral  spoke  from  experience.  She  had 
learned,  to  her  cost,  that  the  whistle  of  her  husband, 
more  surely  than  the  shriek  of  the  stormy  petrel,  an¬ 
nounces  the  storm.  And  she  had  that  evening  more 
reasons  than  usual  to  fear.  Breaking  from  all  his  hab¬ 
its,  M.  Favoral  had  not  come  home  to  dinner,  and  had 
sent  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society  to  say 
that  they  should  not  wait  for  him. 

Soon  his  latch-key  grated  in  the  lock ;  the  door  swung 
open ;  he  came  in ;  and,  seeing  his  son, — 

“  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,”  he  exclaimed  with 
a  giggle,  which  with  him  was  the  utmost  expression 
of  anger. 

Mme.  Favoral  shuddered.  Still  under  the  impression 
of  the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  his  heart  heavy, 
and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  Maxence  did  not  answer. 
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"  It  is  doubtless  a  wager,”  resumed  the  father,  “  and 
you  wish  to  know  how  far  my  patience  may  go.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  stammered  the  young 
man. 

“  The  money  that  you  used  to  get,  I  know  not  where, 
doubtless  fails  you  now,  or  at  least  is  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  you  go  on  making  debts  right  and  left, — at 
the  tailor’s,  the  shirt  maker’s,  the  jeweller’s.  Of  course, 
it’s  simple  enough.  We  earn  nothing;  but  we  wish  to 
dress  in  the  latest  style,  to  wear  a  gold  chain  across  our 
vest,  and  then  we  make  dupes.” 

“  I  have  never  made  any  dupes,  father.” 

“  Bah !  And  what,  then,  do  you  call  all  these  people 
who  came  this  very  day  to  present  me  their  bills?  For 
they  did  dare  to  come  to  my  office !  They  had  agreed  to 
come  together,  expecting  thus  to  intimidate  me  more 
easily.  I  told  them  that  you  were  of  age,  and  that  your 
business  was  none  of  mine.  Hearing  this,  they  became 
insolent,  and  commenced  speaking  so  loud,  that  their 
voices  could  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  At  that 
very  moment,  the  manager,  M.  de  Thaller,  happened  to 
be  passing  through  the  hall.  Hearing  the  noise  of  a 
discussion,  he  thought  that  I  was  having  some  difficulty 
with  some  of  our  stockholders,  and  he  came  in,  as  he 
had  a  right  to.  Then  I  was  compelled  to  confess  every 
thing.” 

He  became  excited  at  the  sound  of  his  words,  like  a 
horse  at  the  jingle  of  his  bells.  And,  more  and  more 
beside  himself, — 

“  That  is  just  what  your  creditors  wished,”  he  pur¬ 
sued.  “  They  thought  I  would  be  afraid  of  a  row,  and 
that  I  would  ‘  come  down.’  It  is  a  system  of  blackmail¬ 
ing,  like  any  other.  An  account  is  opened  to  some  young 
rascal;  and,  when  the  amount  is  reasonably  large,  they 
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take  it  to  the  family,  saying,  ‘  Money,  or  I  make  row.* 
Do  you  think  it  is  to  you,  who  are  penniless,  that  they 
give  credit  ?  It’s  on  my  pocket  that  they  were  drawing, 
— on  my  pocket,  because  they  believed  me  rich.  They 
sold  you  at  exorbitant  prices  every  thing  they  wished; 
and  they  relied  on  me  to  pay  for  trousers  at  ninety 
francs,  shirts  at  forty  francs,  and  watches  at  six  hundred 
francs.’* 

Contrary  to  his  habit,  Maxence  did  not  offer  any  de¬ 
nial. 

“  I  expect  to  pay  all  I  owe,”  he  said. 

“  You!” 

“  I  give  my  word  I  will !  ” 

“  And  with  what,  pray  ?  ” 

“  With  my  salary.” 

“You  have  a  salary,  then  ?  ” 

Maxence  blushed. 

“  I  have  what  I  earn  at  my  employer’s.” 

,  “  What  employer  ?  ” 

At  The  architect  in  whose  office  M.  Chapelain  helped 
me  to  find  a  place.” 

With  a  threatening  gesture,  M.  Favoral  interrupted 
him. 

“  Spare  me  your  lies,”  he  uttered.  “  I  am  better 
posted  than  you  suppose.  I  know,  that,  over  a  month 
ago,  your  employer,  tired  of  your  idleness,  dismissed  , 
you  in  disgrace.” 

Disgrace  was  superfluous.  The  fact  was,  that  Max¬ 
ence,  returning  to  work  after  an  absence  of  five  days, 
had  found  another  in  his  place. 

“  I  shall  find  another  place,”  he  said. 

M.  Favoral  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  movement 
of  rage. 
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“  And  in  the  mean  time,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  have  to 
pay.  Do  you  know  what  your  creditors  threaten  to  do  ? 
— to  commence  a  suit  against  me.  They  would  lose  it,  of 
course,  they  know  it;  but  they  hope  that  I  would  yield 
before  a  scandal.  And  this  is  not  all :  they  talk  of  en¬ 
tering  a  criminal  complaint.  They  pretend  that  you 
have  audaciously  swindled  them ;  that  the  articles  you 
purchased  of  them  were  not  at  all  for  your  own  use,  but 
that  you  sold  them  as  fast  as  you  got  them,  at  any  price 
you  could  obtain,  to  raise  ready  money.  The  jeweller  has 
proofs,  he  says,  that  you  went  straight  from  his  shop 
to  the  pawnbroker’s,  and  pledged  a  watch  and  chain 
which  he  had  just  sold  you.  It  is  a  police  matter.  They 
said  all  that  in  presence  of  my  superior  officer, — in  pres¬ 
ence  of  M.  de  Thaller.  I  had  to  get  the  janitor  to  put 
them  out.  But,  after  they  had  left,  M.  de  Thaller  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  very  much  to  settle 
every  thing.  And  he  is  right.  My  consideration  could 
not  resist  another  such  scene.  What  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  a  cashier  whose  son  behaves  in  this  manner? 
How  can  a  key  of  a  safe  containing  millions  be  left 
with  a  man  whose  son  would  have  been  dragged 
into  the  police-courts  ?  In  a  word,  I  am  at  your  mercy. 
In  a  word,  my  honor,  my  position,  my  fortune,  rest  upon 
you.  As  often  as  it  may  please  you  to  make 
debts,  you  can  make  them,  and  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  pay.” 

Gathering  all  his  courage, — 

"‘You  have  been  sometimes  very  harsh  with  me, 
father,”  commenced  Maxence ;  “  and  yet  I  will  not  try 
to  justify  my  conduct.  I  swear  to  you,  that  hereafter 
you  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.” 

“  I  fear  nothing,”  uttered  M.  Favoral  with  a  sinister 
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smile.  “  I  know  the  means  of  placing  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  follies ;  and  I  shall  use  them.” 

“  I  assure  you,  father,  that  I  have  taken  a  firm  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

“  Oh !  you  may  dispense  with  your  periodical  repent¬ 
ance.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  stepped  forward. 

“  I’ll  stand  warrant,”  she  said,  “  for  Maxence’s  res¬ 
olutions.” 

Her  father  did  not  permit  her  to  proceed. 

“  Enough,”  he  interrupted  somewhat  harshly.  “  Mind 
your  own  business,  Gilberte!  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
too.” 

“  To  me,  father.” 

“  Yes.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  three  or  four  times  through 
the  parlor,  as  if  to  calm  his  irritation.  Then  planting 
himself  straight  before  his  daughter,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast, — 

“  You  are  eighteen  years  of  age,”  he  said ;  “  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  time  to  think  of  your  marriage.  An  excellent 
match  offers  itself.” 

She  shuddered,  stepped  back,  and,  redder  than  a 
peony,— 

“  A  match !  ”  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  immense  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Yes,  and  which  suits  me.” 

“  But  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  father.” 

“  All  young  girls  say  the  same  thing ;  and,  as  soon  as 
a  pretender  offers  himself,  they  are  delighted.  Mine 
is  a  fellow  of  twenty-six,  quite  good  looking,  amiable, 
witty,  and  who  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  society.” 

“  Father,  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
mother.” 
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“  Of  course  not.  Pie  is  an  intelligent,  hard-working 
/nan,  destined,  everybody  says,  to  make  an  immense  for¬ 
tune.  Although  he  is  rich  already,  for  he  holds  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  a  stock-broker’s  firm,  he  works  as 
hard  as  any  poor  devil.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  makes  half  a  million  of  francs  a  year.  His  Vife 
will  have  her  carriage,  her  box  at  the  opera,  diamonds, 
and  dresses  as  handsome  as  Mme.  de  Thaller’s.” 

“  Eh !  What  do  I  care  for  such  things  ?  ” 

“  It’s  understood.  I’ll  present  him  to  you  on  Satur¬ 
day.” 

But  Mile.  Gilberte  was  not  one  of  those  young  girls 
who  allow  themselves,  through  weakness  or  timidity,  to 
become  engaged,  and  so  far  engaged,  that  later,  they  can 
no  longer  withdraw.  A  discussion  being  unavoidable, 
she  preferred  to  have  it  out  at  once. 

“  A  presentation  is  absolutely  useless,  father,”  she  de¬ 
clared  resolutely. 

“  Because?  ” 

“  I  have  told  you  that  I  did  not  wish  to  marry.” 

“  But  if  it  is  my  will  ?  ” 

“  I  am  ready  to  obey  you  in  every  thing  except  that.” 

“  In  that  as  in  every  thing  else,”  interrupted  the 
cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  in  a  thundering  voice. 

And,  casting  upon  his  wife  and  children  a  glance  full 
of  defiance  and  threats, — 

“  In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,”  he  repeated,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  am  the  master ;  and  I  shall  prove  it.  Yes,  I  will 
prove  it ;  for  I  am  tired  to  see  my  family  leagued  against 
my  authority.” 

And  out  he  went,  slamming  the  door  so  violently,  that 
the  partitions  shook. 

“  You  are  wrong  to  resist  your  father  thus,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  weak  Mme.  Favoral. 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  woman  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  her  daughter  refused  the  only  means  at  her 
command  to  break  off  with  her  miserable  existence. 

“  Let  him  present  you  this  young  man,”  she  said. 
“  You  might  like  him.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like  him.” 

She  said  this  in  such  a  tone,  that  the  light  suddenly 
flashed, upon  Mme.  Favoral’s  mind. 

“  Heavens !  ”  she  murmured.  “  Gilberte,  my  darling 
child,  have  you  then  a  secret  which  your  mother  does 
not  know  ?  ” 


XIV. 

Yes,  Mile.  Gilberte  had  her  secret, — a  very  simple 
one,  though,  chaste,  like  herself,  and  one  of  those  which, 
as  the  old  women  say,  must  cause  the  angels  to  rejoice. 

The  spring  of  that  year  having  been  unusually  mild,' 
Mme.  Favoral  and  her  daughter  had  taken  the  habit  of 
going  daily  to  bieathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  Place  Royale. 
They  took  their  work  with  them,  crotchet  or  knitting; 
so  that  this  salutary  exercise  did  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  earnings  of  the  week.  It  was  during  these  walks 
that  Mile.  Gilberte  had  at  last  noticed  a  young  man,  un¬ 
known  to  her,  whom  she  met  every  day  at  the  same 
place. 

Tall  and  robust,  he  had  a  grand  look,  notwithstanding 
his  modest  clothes,  the  exquisite  neatness  of  which  be¬ 
trayed  a  sort  of  respectable  poverty.  He  wore  his  full 
beard;  and  his  proud  and  intelligent  features  were 
lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes,  of  those  eyes 
whose  straight  and  clear  look  disconcerts  hypocrites  and 
knaves. 

He  never  failed,  as  he  passed  by  Mile.  Gilberte,  to 
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look  down,  or  turn  his  head  slightly  away ;  and  in  spite 
of  this,  in  spite  of  the  expression  of  respect  which  she 
had  detected  upon  his  face,  she  could  not  help  blushing. 

“  Which  is  absurd,”  she  thought ;  “  for  after  all,  what 
on  earth  do  I  care  for  that  young  man  ?  ” 

The  infallible  instinct,  which  is  the  experience  of  in¬ 
experienced  young  girls,  told  her  that  it  was  not  chance 
alone  that  brought  this  stranger  in  her  way.  But  she 
wished  to  make  sure  of  it.  She  managed  so  well,  that 
each  day  of  the  following  week,  the  hour  of  their  walk 
was  changed.  Sometimes  they  went  out  at  noon,  some¬ 
times  after  four  o’clock. 

But,  whatever  the  hour,  Mile.  Gilberte,  as  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Minimes,  noticed  her  un¬ 
known  admirer  under  the  arcades,  looking  in  some  shop- 
window,  and  watching  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  As 
soon  as  she  appeared,  he  left  his  post,  and  hurried  fast 
enough  to  meet  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Place. 

“  It  is  a  persecution,”  thought  Mile.  Gilberte. 

How,  then,  had  she  not  spoken  of  it  to  her  mother? 
Why  had  she  not  said  any  thing  to  her  the  day,  when, 
happening,  to  look  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  her 
“  persecutor  ”  passing  before  the  house,  or  evidently 
looking  in  her  direction? 

“  Am  I  losing  my  mind?”  she  thought,  seriously  ir¬ 
ritated  against  herself.  “  I  will  not  think  of  him  any 
more.” 

And  yet  she  was  thinking  of  him,  when  one  after¬ 
noon,  as  her  mother  and  herself  were  working,  sitting 
upon  a  bench,  she  saw  the  stranger  come  and  sit  down 
not  far  from  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
man  with  long  white  mustaches,  and  wearing  the  rosette 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

“  This  is  an  insolence,”  thought'  the  young  girl,  whilst 
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seeking  a  pretext  to  ask  her  mother  to  change  their 
seats. 

But  already  had  the  young  man  and  his  elderly  friend 
seated  themselves,  and  so  arranged  their  chairs,  that 
Mile.  Gilberte  could  not  miss  a  word  of  what  they  were 
about  to  say.  It  was  the  young  man  who  spoke  first. 

“You  know  me  as  well  as  I  know  myself,  my  dear 
count,”  he  commenced, — •“  you  who  were  my  poor 
father’s  best  friend,  you  who  dandled  me  upon  your 
knees  when  I  was  a  child,  and  who  has  never  lost  sight  of 
me. 

“  Which  is  to  say,  my  boy,  that  I  answer  for  you  as 
for  myself,”  put  in  the  old  man.  “  But  go  on.” 

“  I  am  twenty-six  years  old.  My  name  is  Yves- 
Marius-Genost  de  Tregars.  My  family,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Brittany,  is  allied  to  all  the  great  families.” 

“  Perfectly  exact,”  remarked  the  old  gentleman. 

“  Unfortunately,  my  fortune  is  not  on  a  par  with  my 
nobility.  When  my  mother  died,  in  1856,  my  father, 
who  worshipped  her,  could  no  longer  bear,  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  grief,  to  remain  at  the  Chateau  de  Tregars 
where  he  had  spent  his  whole  life.  He  came  to  Paris, 
which  he  could  well  afford,  since  we  were  rich  then,  but 
unfortunately,  made  acquaintances  who  soon  inoculated 
him  with  the  fever  of  the  age.  They  proved  to  him  that 
he  was  mad  to  keep  lands  which  barely  yielded  him  forty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  which  he  could  easily  sell 
for  two  millions ;  which  amount,  invested  merely  at  five 
per  cent,  would  yield  him  an  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs.  He  therefore  sold  every  thing,  except 
our  patrimonial  homestead  on  the  road  from  Quimper 
to  Audierne,  and  rushed  into  speculations.  He  was 
rather  lucky  at  first.  But  he  was  too  honest  and  too 
loyal  to  be  lucky  long.  An  operation  in  which  he  be- 
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came  interested  early  in  1869  turned  out  badly.  His  as¬ 
sociates  became  rich;  but  he,  I  know  not  how,  was 
ruined,  and  came  near  being  compromised.  He  died  of 
grief  a  month  later.” 

The  old  soldier  was  nodding  his  assent. 

“  Very  well,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “  But  you  are  too 
modest;  and  there’s  a  circumstance  which  you  neglect. 
You  had  a  right,  when  your  father  became  involved  in 
these  troubles,  to  claim  and  retain  your  mother’s  for¬ 
tune;  that  is,  some  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year.  Not 
only  you  did  not  do  so ;  but  you  gave  up  every  thing  to 
his  creditors.  You  sold  the  domain  of  Tregars,  except 
the  old  castle  and  its  park,  and  paid  over  the  proceeds 
to  them ;  so  that,  if  your  father  did  die  ruined,  at  least 
he  did  not  owe  a  cent.  And  yet  you  knew,  as  well  as 
myself,  that  your  father  had  been  deceived  and  swindled 
by  a  lot  of  scoundrels  who  drive  their  carriages  now, 
and  who,  perhaps,  if  the  courts  were  applied  to,  might 
still  be  made  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  plunder.” 

Her  head  bent  upon  her  tapestry,  Mile.  Gilberte 
seemed  to  be  working  with  incomparable  zeal.  The  truth 
is,  she  knew  not  how  to  conceal  the  blushes  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  trembling  of  her  hands.  She  had  some¬ 
thing  like  a  cloud  before  her  eyes;  and  she  drove  her 
needle  at  random.  She  scarcely  preserved  enough  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  to  reply  to  Mme.  Favoral,  who,  not  notic¬ 
ing  any  thing,  spoke  to  her  from  time  to  time. 

Indeed,  the  meaning  of  this  scene  was  too  clear  to 
escape  her. 

“  They  have  had  an  understanding,”  she  thought, 
“  and  it  is  for  me  alone  that  they  are  speaking.” 

Meantime,  Marius  de  Tregars  was  going  on, — 

“  I  should  lie,  my  old  friend,  were  I  to  say  that  I  was 
indifferent  to  our  ruin.  Philosopher  though  one  may 
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be,  it  is  not  without  some  pangs  that  one  passes  from 
a  sumptuous  hotel  to  a  gloomy  garret.  But  what 
grieved  me  most  of  all  was  that  I  saw  myself  compelled 
to  give  up  the  labors  which  had  been  the  joy  of  my  life, 
and  upon  which  I  had  founded  the  most  magnificent 
hopes.  A  positive  vocation,  stimulated  further  by  the 
accidents  of  my  education,  had  led  me  to  the  study  of 
physical  sciences.  For  several  years,  I  had  applied  all 
I  have  of  intelligence  and  energy  to  certain  investiga¬ 
tions  in  electricity.  To  convert  electricity  into  an  in¬ 
comparable  motive-power  which  would  supersede  steam, 
— such  was  the  object  I  pursued  without  pause.  Al¬ 
ready,  as  you  know,  although  quite  young,  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  results  which  had  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
scientific  world.  I  thought  I  could  see  the  last  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  the  solution  of  which  would  change  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Ruin  was  the  death  of  my  hopes,  the  total  loss  of 
the  fruits  of  my  labors ;  for  my  experiments  were  costly, 
and  it  required  money,  much  money,  to  purchase  the 
products  which  were  indispensable  to  me,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  the  machines  which  I  contrived. 

“  And  I  was  about  being  compelled  to  earn  my  daily 
bread. 

“  I  was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  when  I  met  a  man 
whom  I  had  formerly  seen  at  my  father’s,  and  who 
had  seemed  to  take  some  interest  in  my  researches,  a 
speculator  named  Marcolet.  But  it  is  not  at  the  bourse 
that  he  operates.  Industry  is  the  field  of  his  labors. 
Ever  on  the  lookout  for  those  obstinate  inventors  who 
are  starring  to  death  in  their  garrets,  he  appears  to  them 
at  the  hour  of  supreme  crisis :  he  pities  them,  encourages 
them,  consoles  them,  helps  them,  and  almost  always  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  becoming  the  owner  of  their  discovery.  Some- 
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times  he  makes  a  mistake ;  and  then  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
put  a  few  thousand  francs  to  the  debit  of  profit  or  loss. 
But,  if  he  has  judged  right,  then  he  counts  his  profits 
by  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  how  many  patents  does 
he  work  thus!  Of  how  many  inventions  does  he  reap 
the  results  which  are  a  fortune,  and  the  inventors  of 
which  have  no  shoes  to  wear!  Every  thing  is  good  to 
him ;  and  he  defends  with  the  same  avidity  a  cough- 
sirup,  the  formula  of  which  he  has  purchased  of  some 
poor  devil  of  a  druggist,  and  an  improvement  to  the 
steam-engine,  the  patent  for  which  has  been  sold  to  him 
by  an  engineer  of  genius.  And  yet  Marcolet  is  not 
a  bad  man.  Seeing  my  situation,  he  offered  me.  a  cer¬ 
tain  yearly  sum  to  undertake  some  studies  of  indus¬ 
trial  chemistry  which  he  indicated  to  me.  I  accepted; 
and  the  very  next  day  I  hired  a  small  basement  in  the 
Rue  des  Tournelles,  where  I  set  up  my  laboratory,  and 
went  to  work  at  once.  That  was  a  year  ago.  Marcolet 
must  be  satisfied.  I  have  already  found  for  him  a  new 
shade  for  dyeing  silk,  the  cost  price  of  which  is  almost 
nothing.  As  to  me,  I  have  lived  with  the  strictest  econo¬ 
my,  devoting  all  my  surplus  earnings  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  would  give  me 
both  glory  and  fortune.” 

Palpitating  with  inexpressible  emotion,  Mile.  Gilberte 
was  listening  to  this  young  man,  unknown  to  her  a  few 
moments  since,  and  whose  whole  history  she  now  knew 
as  well  as  if  she  had  always  lived  near  him ;  for  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

No  voice  had  ever  vibrated  to  her  ear  like  this  voice, 
whose  grave  sonorousness  stirred  within  her  strange 
sensations,  and  legions  of  thoughts  which  she  had  never 
suspected.  She  was  surprised  at  the  accent  of  sim- 
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plicity  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  illustriousness  of  his 
family,  of  his  past  opulence,  of  his  obscure  labors,  and 
of  his  exalted  hopes. 

She  admired  the  superb  disregard  for  money  which 
beamed  forth  in  his  every  word.  Here  was  then  one 
man,  at  least,  who  despised  that  money  before  which 
she  had  hitherto  seen  all  the  people  she  knew  prostrated 
in  abject  worship. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  Marius  de  Tregars, 
still  addressing  himself  apparently  to  his  aged  com¬ 
panion,  went  on, — 

“  I  repeat  it,  because  it  is  the  truth,  my  old  friend, 
this  life  of  labor  and  privation,  so  new  to  me,  was  not 
a  burden.  Calm,  silence,  the  constant  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  have  charms  which  the  vulgar 
can  never  suspect.  I  was  happy  to  think,  that,  if  I  was 
ruined,  it  was  through  an  act  of  my  own  will.  I  found 
a  positive  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  I,  the  Marquis  de 
Tregars,  who  had  had  a  hundred  thousand  a  year, — I 
must  the  next  moment  go  out  in  person  to  the  baker’s 
and  the  green-grocer’s  to  purchase  my  supplies  for  the 
day.  I  was  proud  to  think  that  it  was  to  my  labor  alone, 
to  the  work  for  which  I  was  paid  by  Marcolet,  that  I 
owed  the  means  of  prosecuting  my  task.  And,  from  the 
summits  where  I  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  science, 
I  took  pity  on  your  modern  existence,  on  that  ridiculous 
and  tragical  medley  of  passions,  interests,  and  cravings; 
that  struggle  without  truce  or  mercy,  whose  law  is,  woe 
to  the  weak,  in  which  whosoever  falls  is  trampled  under 
feet. 

“  Sometimes,  however,  like  a  fire  that  has  been  smoul¬ 
dering  under  the  ashes,  the  flame  of  youthful  passions 
blazed  up  within  me.  I  had  hours  of  madness,  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  of  distress,  during  which  solitude  was 
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loathsome  to  me.  But  I  had  the  faith  which  raises 
mountains, — faith  in  myself  and  my  work.  And  soon, 
tranquilized,  I  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  purple  of  hope, 
beholding  in  the  vista  of  the  distant  future  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  to  my  success. 

“  Such  was  my  situation,  when,  one  afternoon  in 
the  month  of  February  last,  after  an  experiment  upon 
which  I  had  founded  great  hopes,  and  which  had  just 
miserably  failed,  I  came  here  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  warm  and  sunny. 
The  sparrows  were  chirping  on  the  branches,  swelled 
with  sap :  bands  of  children  were  running  along  the  al¬ 
leys,  filling  the  air  with  their  joyous  screams. 

“  I  was  sitting  upon  a  bench,  ruminating  over  the 
causes  of  my  failure,  when  two  ladies  passed  by  me ;  one 
somewhat  aged,  the  other  quite  young.  They  were 
walking  so  rapidly,  that  I  hardly  had  time  to  see  them. 

“  But  the  young  lady’s  step,  the  noble  simplicity  of  her 
carriage,  had  struck  me  so  much,  that  I  rose  to  follow 
her  with  the  intention  of  passing  her,  and  then  walking 
back  to  have  a  good  view  of  her  face.  I  did  so ;  and  I 
was  fairly  dazzled.  At  the  moment  when  my  eyes  met 
hers,  a  voice  rose  within  me,  crying  that  it  was  all  over 
now,  and  that  my  destiny  was  fixed.” 

“  I  remember,  my  dear  boy,”  remarked  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  tone  of  friendly  raillery ;  “  for  you  came  to  see 
me  that  night,  and  I  had  not  seen  you  for  months  be¬ 
fore.” 

Marius  proceeded  without  heeding  the  remark. 

“  And  yet  you  know  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  to 
a  first  impression.  I  struggled :  with  determined  en¬ 
ergy  I  strove  to  drive  off  that  radiant  image  which  I 
carried  within  my  soul,  which  left  me  no  more,  which 
haunted  me  in  the  midst  of  my  studies. 
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“  Vain  efforts.  My  thoughts  obeyed  me  no  longer : 
my  will  escaped  my  control.  It  was  indeed  one  of  those 
passions  that  fill  the  whole  being,  overpower  all,  and 
which  make  of  life  an  ineffable  felicity  or  a  nameless  tor¬ 
ture,  according  that  they  are  reciprocated,  or  not.  How 
many  days  I  spent  there,  waiting  and  watching  for  her 
of  whom  I  had  thus  had  a  glimpse,  and  who  ignored  my 
very  existence!  And  what  insane  palpitations,  when, 
after  hours  of  consuming  anxiety,  I  saw  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  the  undulating  folds  of  her  dress  I  I  saw  her 
thus  often,  and  always  with  the  same  elderly  person,  her 
mother.  They  had  adopted  in  this  square  a  particular 
bench,  where  they  sat  daily,  working  at  their  sewing 
with  an  assiduity  and  zeal  which  made  me  think  that 
they  lived  upon  the  product  of  their  labor.” 

Here  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  his  companion. 
The  old  gentleman  feared  that  Mme.  Favoral’s  attention 
might  at  last  be  attracted  by  too  direct  allusions. 

“  Take  care,  boy !  ”  he  whispered,  not  so  low,  how¬ 
ever,  but  what  Gilberte  overheard  him. 

But  it  would  have  required  much  more  than  this  to 
draw  Mme.  Favoral  from  her  sad  thoughts.  She  had 
just  finished  her  band  of  tapestry;  and,  grieving  to  lose 
a  moment, — 

“  It  is  perhaps  time  to  go  home,”  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  “  I  have  nothing  more  to  do.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  drew  from  her  basket  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and,  handing  it  to  her  mother, — 

“  Here  is  enough  to  go  on  with,  mamma,”  she  said 
in  a  troubled  voice.  “  Let  us  stay  a  little  while  longer.” 

And,  Mme.  Favoral  having  resumed  her  work,  Ma¬ 
rius  proceeded, — 

“  The  thought  that  she  whom  I  loved  was  poor  de¬ 
lighted  me.  Was  not  this  similarity  of  positions  a  link 
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between  us?  I  felt  a  childish  joy  to  think  that  I  would 
work  for  her  and  for  her  mother,  and  that  they  would 
be  indebted  to  me  for  their  ease  and  comfort  in  life. 

“  But  I  am  not  one  of  those  dreamers  who  confide 
their  destiny  to  the  wings  of  a  chimera.  Before  under¬ 
taking  any  thing,  I  resolved  to  inform  myself.  Alas! 
at  the  first  words  that  I  heard,  all  my  fine  dreams  took 
wings.  I  heard  that  she  was  rich,  very  rich.  I  was 
told  that  her  father  was  one  of  those  men  whose  rigid 
probity  surrounds  itself  with  austere  and  harsh  forms. 
He  owed  his  fortune,  I  was  assured,  to* his  sole  labor, 
but  also  to  prodigies  of  economy  and  the  most  severe 
privations.  He  professed  a  worship,  they  said,  for  that 
gold  that  had  cost  him  so  much;  and  he  would  never 
give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  no 
money.  This  last  comment  was  useless.  Above  my  ac¬ 
tions,  my  thoughts,  my  hopes,  higher  than  all,  soars  my 
pride.  Instantly  I  saw  an  abyss  opening  between  me 
and  her  whom  I  love  more  than  my  life,  but  less  than 
my  dignity.  When  a  man’s  name  is  Genost  de  Tregars, 
he  must  support  his  wife,  were  it  by  breaking  stones. 
And  the  thought  that  I  owed  my  fortune  to  the  woman 
I  married  would  make  me  execrate  her. 

“  You  must  remember,  my  old  friend,  that  I  told  you 
all  this  at  the  time.  You  thought,  too,  that  it  was  singu¬ 
larly  impertinent,  on  my  part,  thus  to  flare  up  in  advance, 
because  certainly  a  millionaire  does  not  give  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  pay  of  Marcolet,  the 
patent-broker,  to  a  poor  devil  of  an  inventor,  who  is 
building  the  castles  of  his  future  upon  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  been  given  up  by  the  most  brilliant 
minds. 

“  It  was  then  that  I  determined  upon  an  extreme  res¬ 
olution,  a  foolish  one,  no  doubt,  and  yet  to  which  you, 
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the  Count  de  Villegre,  my  father’s  old  friend,  you  have 
consented  to  lend  yourself. 

“  I  thought  that  I  would  address  myself  to  her,  to  her 
alone,  and  that  she  would  at  least  know  what  great,  what 
immense  love  she  had  inspired.  I  thought  I  would  go  to 
her  and  tell  her,  4  This  is  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am. 
For  mercy's  sake,  grant  me  a  respite  of  three  years. 
To  a  love  such  as  mine  there  is  nothing  impossible.  In 
three  years  I  shall  be  dead,  or  rich  enough  to  ask  your 
hand.  From  this  day  forth,  I  give  up  my  task  for  work 
of  more  immediate  profit.  The  arts  of  industry  have 
treasures  for  successful  inventors.  If  you  could  only 
read  in  my  soul,  you  would  not  refuse  me  the  delay  I  am 
asking.  Forgive  me !  One  word,  for  mercy’s  sake,  only 
one !  It  is  my  sentence  that  I  am  awaiting.’  ” 

Mile.  Gilberte’s  thoughts  were  in  too  great  a  state  of 
confusion  to  permit  her  to  think  of  being  offended  at 
this  extraordinary  proceeding. 

She  rose,  quivering,  and  addressing  herself  to  Mme. 
Favoral, — 

“  Come,  mother,”  she  said,  “  come :  I  feel  that  I  have 
taken  cold.  I  must  go  home  and  think.  To-morrow, 
yes,  to-morrow,  we  will  come  again.” . 

Deep  as  Mme.  Favoral  was  plunged  in  her  medita¬ 
tions,  and  a  thousand  miles  as  she  was  from  the  actual 
situation,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  notice 
the  intense  excitement  under  which  her  daughter  la¬ 
bored,  the  alteration  of  her  features,  and  the  incoher¬ 
ence  of  her  words. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  she  asked,  somewhat  alarmed. 
“  What  are  you  saying?  ” 

“  I  feel  unwell,”  answered  her  daughter  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  “  quite  unwell.  Come,  let  us  go  home.” 

As  soon  as  they  reached  home,  Mile.  Gilberte  took 
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refuge  in  her  own  room.  She  was  in  haste  to  be  alone, 
to  recover  her  self-possession,  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
more  scattered  than  dry  leaves  by  a  storm  wind. 

It  was  a  momentous  event  which  had  just  suddenly 
fallen  in  her  life  so  monotonous  and  so  calm, — an  in¬ 
conceivable,  startling  event,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  to  weigh  heavily  upon* her  entire  future. 

Staggering  still,  she  was  asking  herself  if  she  was  not 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination,  and  if  really  there  was 
a  man  who  had  dared  to  conceive  and  execute  the  auda¬ 
cious  project  of  coming  thus  under  the  eyes  of  her 
mother,  of  declaring  his  love,  and  of  asking  her  in  re¬ 
turn  a  solemn  engagement.  But  what  stupefied  her 
more  still,  what  confused  her,  was  that  she  had  actually 
endured  such  an  attempt. 

Under  what  despotic  influence  had  she,  then,  fallen? 
To  what  undefinable  sentiments  had  she  obeyed  ?  And  if 
she  had  only  tolerated !  But  she  had  done  more :  she  had 
actually  encouraged.  By  detaining  her  mother  when 
she  wished  to  go  home  (and  she  had  detained  her),  had 
she  not  said  to  this  unknown  ? — 

“  Go  on,  I  allow  it :  I  am  listening.” 

And  he  had  gone  on.  And  she,  at  the  moment  of  re¬ 
turning  home,  she  had  engaged  herself  formally  to  re¬ 
flect,  and  to  return  the  next  day  at  a  stated  hour  to  give 
an  answer.  In  a  word,  she  had  made  an  appointment 
with  him. 

It  was  enough  to  make  her  die  of  shame.  And,  as 
if  she  had  needed  the  sound  of  her  own  words  to  con¬ 
vince  herself  of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  she  kept  repeating 
loud, — 

“  I  have  made  an  appointment, — I,  Gilberte,  with  a 
man  whom  my  parents  do  not  know,  and  of  whose  name 
I  was  still  ignorant  yesterday.” 
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And  yet  she  could  not  take  upon  herself  to  be  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  imprudent  boldness  of  her  conduct.  The 
bitterness  of  the  reproaches  which  she  was  addressing  to 
herself  was  not  sincere.  She  felt  it  so  well,  that  at 
last, — 

“  Such  hypocrisy  is  unworthy  of  me.”  she  exclaimed, 
“  since  now,  still,  and  without  the  excuse  of  being  taken 
by  surprise,  I  would  not  act  otherwise.” 

The  fact  is,  the  more  she  pondered,  the  less  she  could 
succeed  in  discovering  even  the  shadow  of  any  offensive 
intention  in  all  that  Marius  de  Tregars  had  said.  By 
the  choice  of  his  confidant,  an  old  man,  a  friend  of  his 
family,  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  make  his  step  excusable.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  to  suspect  the  fairness  of 
his  intentions. 

Mile.  Gilberte,  better  than  almost  any  other  young 
girl,  could  understand  the  extreme  measure  resorted  to 
by  M.  de  Tregars.  By  her  own  pride  she  could  under¬ 
stand  his.  No  more  than  he,  in  his  place,  would  she 
have  been  willing  to  expose  herself  to  a  certain  refusal. 
What  was  there,  then,  so  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  his 
coming  directly  to  her,  in  his  exposing  to  her  frankly 
and  loyally  his  situation,  his  projects,  and  his  hopes? 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  she  thought,  horrified  at  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  she  discovered  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her 
soul,  “  good  heavens !  I  hardly  know  myself  any  more. 
Here  I  am  actually  approving  what  he  has  done !  ” 

Well,  yes,  she  did  approve  him,  attracted,  fascinated, 
by  the  very  strangeness  of  the  situation.  Nothing 
seemed  to  her  more  admirable  than  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
,rius  de  Tregars  sacrificing  his  fortune  and  his  most  le¬ 
gitimate  aspirations  to  the  honor  of  his  name,  and  con¬ 
demning  himself  to  work  for  his  living. 
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“  That  one,”  she  thought,  “  is  a  man ;  and  his  wife 
will  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  him.” 

Involuntarily  she- compared  him  to  the  only  men  she 
knew, — to  M.  Favoral,  whose  miserly  parsimony  had 
made  his  whole  family  wretched ;  to  Maxence,  who  did 
not  blush  to  feed  his  disorders  with  the  fruits  of  his 
mother’s  and  his  sister’s  labor. 

How  different  was  Marius !  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  of 
his  own  will.  Had  she  not  seen  what  confidence  he  had 
in  himself.  She  shared  it  fully.  She  felt  certain,  that, 
within  the  required  delay,  he  would  conquer  that  indis¬ 
pensable  fortune.  Then  he  might  present  himself  boldly. 
He  would  take  her  away  from  the  miserable  surround¬ 
ings  among  which  she  seemed  fated  to  live:  she  would 
become  the  Marchioness  de  Tregars. 

“  Why,  then,  not  answer,  Yes !  ”  thought  she,  with  the 
harrowing  emotions  of  the  gambler  who  is  about  to  stake 
his  all  upon  one  card.  And  what  a  game  for  Mile.  Gil- 
berte,  and  what  a  stake ! 

Suppose  she  had  been  mistaken.  Suppose  that  Ma¬ 
rius  should  be  one  of  those  villains  who  make  of  seduc¬ 
tion  a  science.  Would  she  still  be  her  own  mistress, 
after  answering?  Did  she  know  to  what  hazards  such 
an  engagement  would  expose  her?  Was  she  not  about 
rushing  blindfolded  towards  those  deceiving  perils 
where  a  young  girl’ leaves  her  reputation,  even  when  she 
saves  her  honor  ? 

She  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  consulting  her  mother. 
But  she  knew  Mme.  Favoral’s  shrinking  timidity,  and 
that  she  was  as  incapable  of  giving  any  advice  as  to 
make  her  will  prevail.  She  would  be  frightened;  she 
would  approve  all;  and,  at  the  first  alarm,  she  would 
confess  all. 

“  Am  I,  then,  so  weak  and  so  foolish,”  she  thought, 
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“  that  I  cannot  take  a  determination  which  affects  me 
personally  ?  ” 

She  could  not  close  her  eyes  all  night;  but  in  the 
morning  her  resolution  was  settled. 

And  toward  one  o’clock, — 

“  Are  we  not  going  out  mother?  ”  she  said. 

Mme.  Favoral  was  hesitating. 

“  These  early  spring  days  are  treacherous,”  she  ob¬ 
jected:  “you  caught  cold  yesterday.” 

“  My  dress  was  too  thin.  To-day  I  have  taken  my 
precautions.” 

They  started,  taking  their  work  with  them,  and  came 
to  occupy  their  accustomed  seats. 

Before  they  had  even  passed  the  gates,  Mile.  Gilberte 
had  recognized  Marius  de  Tregars  and  the  Count  de 
Villegre,  walking  in  one  of  the  side  alleys.  Soon,  as 
on  the  day  before,  they  took  two  chairs,  and  settled 
themselves  within  hearing. 

Never  had  the  young  girl’s  heart  beat  with  such  vio¬ 
lence.  It  is  easy  enough  to  take  a  resolution ;  but  it  is  not 
always  quite  so  easy  to  execute  it,  and  she  was  ask¬ 
ing  herself  if  she  would  have  strength  enough  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  a  word.  At  last,  gathering  her  whole  cour¬ 
age,— 

“  You  don’t  believe  in  dreams,  do  you  mother?  ”  she 
asked. 

Upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  Mme. 
Favoral  had  no  particular  opinion. 

“  Why  do  you  ask  the  question?”  said  she. 

“  Because  I  have  had  such  a  strange  one.” 

“Oh!” 

“  It  seemed  to  me  that  suddenly  a  young  man,  whom 
I  did  not  know,  stood  before  me.  He  would  have  been 
most  happy,  said  he  to  me,  to  ask  my  hand,  but  he  dared 
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not,  being  very  poor.  And  he  begged  me  to  wait  three 
years,  during  which  he  would  make  his  fortune.” 

Mme.  Favoral  smiled. 

“  Why  it’s  quite  a  romance,”  said  she. 

“  But  it  wasn’t  a  romance  in  my  dream,”  interrupted 
Mile.  Gilberte.  “  This  young  man  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
such  profound  conviction,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me, 
as  it  were,  to  doubt  him.  I  thought  to  myself  that  he 
would  be  incapable  of  such  an  odious  villainy  as  to 
abuse  the  confiding  credulity  of  a  poor  girl.” 

“  And  what  did  you  answer  him  ?  ” 

Moving  her  seat  almost  imperceptibly,  Mile.  Gilberte 
could,  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  have  a  glimpse  of  M. 
de  Tregars.  Evidently  he  was  not  missing  a  single  one 
of  the  words  which  she  was  addressing  to  her  mother. 
He  was  whiter  than  a  sheet;  and  his  face  betrayed  the 
most  intense  anxiety. 

This  gave  her  the  energy  to  curb  the  last  revolts  of 
her  conscience. 

“  To  answer  was  painful,”  she  uttered ;  “  and  yet  I 
dared  to  answer  him.  I  said  to  him,  ‘  I  believe  you,  and 
I  have  faith  in  you.  Loyally  and  faithfully  I  shall  await 
your  success ;  but  until  then  we  must  be  strangers  to  one 
another.  To  resort  to  ruse,  deceit,  and  falsehood  would 
be  unworthy  of  us.  You  surely  would  not  expose  to  a 
suspicion  her  who  is  to  be  your  wife.’  ” 

“  Very  well,”  approved  Mme.  Favoral ;  “  only  I  did 
not  know  you  were  so  romantic.” 

She  was  laughing,  the  good  lady,  but  not  loud  enough 
to  prevent  Gilberte  from  hearing  M.  de  Tregar’s  an¬ 
swer. 

“  Count  de  Villegre,”  said  he,  “  my  old  friend,  re¬ 
ceive  the  oath  which  I  take  to  devote  my  life  to  her  who 
has  not  doubted  me.  It  is  to-day  the  4th  of  May,  1870 : 
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on  the  4th  of  May,  1873,  I  shall  have  succeeded :  I  feel 
it,  I  will  it,  it  must  be !  ” 


XV. 

It  was  done:  Gilberte  Favoral  had  just  irrevocably 
disposed  of  herself.  Prosperous  or  wretched,  her  des¬ 
tiny  henceforth  was  linked  with  another.  She  had  set 
the  wheel  in  motion ;  and  she  could  no  longer  hope  to 
control  its  direction,  any  more  than  the  will  can  pretend 
to  alter  the  course  of  the  ivory  ball  upon  the  surface 
of  the  roulette-table.  At  the  outset  of  this  great  storm 
of  passion  which  had  suddenly  surrounded  her,  she  felt 
an  immense  surprise,  mingled  with  unexplained  appre¬ 
hensions  and  vague  terrors. 

Around  her,  apparently,  nothing  was  changed. 
Father,  mother,  brother,  friends,  gravitated  mechanic¬ 
ally  in  their  accustomed  orbits.  The  same  daily  facts 
repeated  themselves  monotonous  and  regular  as  the  tick- 
tack  of  the  clock. 

And  yet  an  event  had  occurred  more  prodigious  for 
her  than  the  moving  of  a  mountain. 

Often  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  she  would  re¬ 
peat  to  herself,  “  Is  it  true,  is  it  possible  even?  ” 

Or  else  she  would  run  to  a  mirror  to  make  sure  once 
more  that  nothing  upon  her  face  or  in  her  eyes  betrayed 
the  secret  that  palpitated  within  her. 

The  singularity  of  the  situation  was,  moreover,  well 
calculated  to  trouble  and  confound  her  mind. 

Mastered  by  circumstances,  she  had  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  accepted  ideas,  and  of  the  commonest  propriety, 
listened  to  the  passionate  promises  of  a  stranger,  and 
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pledged  her  life  to  him.  And,  the  pact  concluded  and 
solemnly  sworn,  they  had  parted  without  knowing  when 
propitious  circumstances  might  bring  them  together 
again. 

“  Certainly,”  thought  she,  “  before  God,  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  is  my  betrothed  husband;  and  yet  we  have  never 
exchanged  a  word.  Were  we  to  meet  in  society,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  meet  as  strangers :  if  he  passes  by 
me  in  the  street,  he  has  no  right  to  bow  to  me.  I  know 
not  where  he  is,  what  becomes  of  him,  nor  what  he  is 
doing.” 

And  in  fact  she  had  not  seen  him  again :  he  had  given 
no  sign  of  life,  so  faithfully  did  he  conform  to  her  ex¬ 
pressed  wish.  And  perhaps  secretly,  and  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  it  to  herself,  had  she  wished  him  less  scru¬ 
pulous.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have  been  very  angry 
to  see  him  sometimes  gliding  along  at  her  passage  under 
the  old  Arcades  of  the  Rue  des  Vosges. 

But,  whilst  suffering  from  this  separation,  she  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  character  of  Marius  the  highest  esteem; 
for  she  felt  sure  that  he  must  suffer  as  much  and  more 
than  she  from  the  restraint  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself. 

Thus  he  was  ever  present  to  her  thoughts.  She 
never  tired  of  turning  over  in  her  mind  all  he  had  said  of 
his  past  life :  she  tried  to  remember  his  words,  and  the 
very  tone  of  his  voice. 

And  by  living  constantly  thus  with  the  memory  of 
Marius  de  Tregars,  she  made  herself  familiar  with  him, 
deceived  to  that  extent,  by  the  illusion  of  absence,  that 
she  actually  persuaded  herself  that  she  knew  him  better 
and  better  every  day. 

Already  nearly  a  month  had  elapsed,  when  one  after¬ 
noon,  as  she  arrived  on  the  Place  Royale,  she  recog- 
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nized  him,  standing  near  that  same  bench  where  they 
had  so  strangely  exchanged  their  pledges. 

He  saw  her  coming  too :  she  knew  it  by  his  looks.  But, 
when  she  had  arrived  within  a  few  steps  of  him,  he 
walked  off  rapidly,  leaving  on  the  bench  a  folded  news¬ 
paper. 

Mme.  Favoral  wished  to  call  him  back  and  return 
it ;  but  Mile.  Gilberte  persuaded  her  not  to. 

“  Never  mind,  mother,”  said  she,  “  it  isn’t  worth 
while ;  and,  besides,  the  gentleman  is  too  far  now.” 

But  while  getting  out  her  embroidery,  with  that  dex¬ 
terity  which  never  fails  even  the  most  naive  girls,  she 
slipped  the  newspaper  in  her  work-basket. 

Was  she  not  certain  that  it  had  been  left  there  for 
her? 

As  soon  as  she  had  returned  home,  she  locked  herself 
up  in  her  own  room,  and,  after  searching  for  some 
time  through  the  columns,  she  read  at  last, — 

“  One  of  the  richest  and  most  intelligent  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Paris,  M.  Marcolet,  has  just  purchased  in 
Grenelle  the  vast  grounds  belonging  to  the  Lacoche  es¬ 
tate.  He  proposes  to  build  upon  them  a  manufacture  of 
chemical  products,  the  management  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  T - . 

“  Although  still  quite  young,  M.  de  T - is  already 

well  known  in  connection  with  his  remarkable  studies 
on  electricity.  He  was,  perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  solving 
the  much  controverted  problem  of  electricity  as  a  mo¬ 
tive-power,  when  his  father’s  ruin  compelled  him  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  labors.  He  now  seeks  to  earn  by  his  personal 
industry  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  costly  experi¬ 
ments. 

“  He  is  not  the  first  to  tread  this  path.  Is  it  not  to 
the  invention  of  the  machine  bearing  his  name,  that  the 
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engineer  Giffard  owes  the  fortune  which  enables  him 
to  continue  to  seek  the  means  of  steering  balloons? 

Why  should  not  M.  de  T - ,  who  has  as  much  skill 

and  energy,  have  as  much  luck?  ” 

“  Ah !  he  does  not  forget  me,”  thought  Mile.  Gilberte, 
moved  to  tears  by  this  article,  which,  after  all,  was  but 
a  mere  puff,  written  by  Marcolet  himself,  without  the 
knowledge  of  M.  de  Tregars. 

She  was  still  under  that  impression,  thinking  that 
Marius  was  already  at  work,  when  her  father  announced 
to  her  that  he  had  discovered  a  husband,  and  enjoined 
her  to  find  him  to  her  liking,  as  he,  the  master,  thought 
it  proper  that  she  should. 

Hence  the  energy  of  her  refusal. 

But  hence  also,  the  imprudent  vivacity  which  had  en¬ 
lightened  Mme.  Favoral,  and  which  made  her  say, — 

“You  hide  something  from  me,  Gilberte?” 

Never  had  the  young  girl  been  so  cruelly  embar¬ 
rassed  as  she  was  at  this  moment  by  this  sudden  and  un¬ 
foreseen  perspicacity. 

Would  she  confide  to  her  mother? 

She  felt,  indeed,  no  repugnance  to  do  so,  certain  as 
she  was,  in  advance,  of  the  inexhaustible  indulgence  of 
the  poor  woman ;  and,  besides,  she  would  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  some  one  at  last  with  whom  she  could 
speak  of  Marius. 

But  she  knew  that  her  father  was  not  the  man  to  give 
up  a  project  conceived  by  himself.  She  knew  that  he 
would  return  to  the  charge  obstinately,  without  peace, 
and  without  truce.  Now,  as  she  was  determined  to  re¬ 
sist  with  a  no  less  implacable  obstinacy,  she  foresaw  ter~ 
rible  struggles,  all  sorts  of  violence  and  persecutions. 

Informed  of  the  truth,  would  Mme.  Favoral  have 
strength  enough  to  resist  these  daily  storms?  Would 
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not  a  time  come,  when,  called  upon  by  her  husband  to 
explain  the  refusals  of  her  daughter,  threatened,  terri¬ 
fied,  she  would  confess  all  ? 

At  one  glance  Mile.  Gilberte  estimated  the  danger; 
and,  drawing  from  necessity  an  audacity  which  was  very 
foreign  to  her  nature, — 

“  You  are  mistaken,  dear  mother,”  said  she,  “  I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you.” 

Not  quite  convinced,  Mme.  Favoral  shook  her  head. 

“  Then,”  said  she,  “  you  will  yield.” 

“  Never!” 

“  Then  there  must  be  some  reason  you  do  not  tell  me.” 

“  None,  except  that  Tdo  not  wish  to  leave  you.  Have 
you  ever  thought  what  would  be  your  existence  if  I  were 
no  longer  here?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  what 
would  become  of  you,  between  my  father,  whose  despot¬ 
ism  will  grow  heavier  with  age,  and  my  brother?  ” 

Always  prompt  to  defend  her  son, — 

“  Maxence  is  not  bad,”  she  interrupted :  “  he  will 
know  how  to  compensate  me  for  the  sorrows  he  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  me.” 

The  young  girl  made  a  gesture  of  doubt, — 

“  I  wish  it,  dear  mother,”  said  she,  “  with  all  my 
heart;  but  I  dare  not  hope  for  it.  His  repentance  to¬ 
night  was  great  and  sincere ;  but  will  he  remember  it  to¬ 
morrow  ?  Besides,  don’t  you  know  that  father  has  fully 
resolved  to  separate  himself  from  Maxence?  Think  of 
yourself  alone  here  with  father.” 

Mme.  Favoral  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea. 

“  I  would  not  suffer  very  long,”  she  murmured. 

Mile.  Gilberte  kissed  her. 

“  It  is  because  I  wish  you  to  live  to  be  happy  that  I 
refuse  to  marry,”  she  exclaimed.  “  Must  you  not  have 
your  share  of  happiness  in  this  world  ?  Let  me  manage. 
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Who  knows  what  compensations  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  you?  Besides,  this  person  whom  father  has 
selected  for  me  does  not  suit  me.  A  stock-jobber,  who 
would  think  of  nothing  but  money,  who  would  examine 
my  house-accounts  as  papa  does  yours,  or  else  who  would 
load  me  with  cashmeres  and  diamonds,  like  Mme.  de 
Thaller,  to  make  of  me  a  sign  for  his  shop?  No,  no!  I 
want  no  such  man.  So,  mother  dear,  be  brave,  take 
sides  boldly  with  your  daughter,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
rid  of  this  would-be  husband.” 

“  Your  father  will  bring  him  to  you :  he  said  he 
would.” 

“  Well,  he  is  a  man  of  courage,  if  he  returns  three 
times.” 

At  this  moment  the  parlor-door  opened  suddenly. 

“  What  are  you  plotting  here  again  ?  ”  cried  the  irri¬ 
tated  voice  of  the  master.  “  And  you,  Mme.  Favoral, 
why  don’t  you  go  to  bed  ?  ” 

The  poor  slave  obeyed,  without  saying  a  word.  And, 
whilst  making  her  way  to  her  room, — 

“  There  is  trouble  ahead,”  thought  Mile.  Gilberte. 
“  But  bash !  If  I  do  have  to  suffer  some,  it  won’t  be 
great  harm,  after  all.  Surely  Marius  does  not  com¬ 
plain,  though  he  gives  up  for  me  his  dearest  hopes,  be¬ 
comes  the  salaried  employe  of  M.  Marcolet,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  making  money, — he  so  proud  and  so  dis¬ 
interested  !  ” 

Mile.  Gilberte’s  anticipations  were  but  too  soon  real¬ 
ized.  When  M.  Favoral  made  his  appearance  the  next 
morning,  he  had  the  sombre  brow  and  contracted  lips 
of  a  man  who  has  spent  the  night  ruminating  a  plan 
from  which  he  does  not  mean  to  swerVe. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  office,  as  usual,  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  he  called  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
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parlor ;  and,  after  having  carefully  bolted  all  the  doors, 
he  turned  to  Maxence. 

“  I  want  you,”  he  commenced,  “  to  give  me  a  list  of 
your  creditors.  See  that  you  forget  none ;  and  let  it  be 
ready  as  soon  as  possible.” 

But  Maxence  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  After  the 
terrible  and  well-deserved  reproaches  of  his  sister,  a 
salutary  revolution  had  taken  place  in  him.  During  the 
preceding  night,  he  had  reflected  over  his  conduct  for 
the  past  four  years ;  and  he  had  been  dismayed  and  ter¬ 
rified.  His  impression  was  like  that  of  the  drunkard, 
who,  having  become  sober,  remembers  the  ridiculous  or 
degrading  acts  which  he  has  committed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  alcohol,  and,  confused  and  humiliated,  swears 
never  more  to  drink. 

Thus  Maxence  had  sworn  to  himself  to  change  his 
mode  of  life,  promising  that  it  would  be  no  drunkard’s 
oath,  either.  And  his  attitude  and  his  looks  showed  the 
pride  of  great  resolutions. 

Instead  of  lowering  his  eyes  before  the  irritated  glance 
of  M.  Favoral,  and  stammering  excuses  and  vague 
promises, — 

“  It  is  useless,  father,”  he  replied,  “  to  give  you  the  list 
you  ask  for.  I  am  old  enough  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  my  acts.  I  shall  repair  my  follies :  what  I  owe,  I  shall 
pay.  This  very  day  I  shall  see  my  creditors,  and  make 
arrangements  with  them.” 

“  Very  well,  Maxence,”  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral,  de¬ 
lighted. 

But  there  was  no  pacifying  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit. 

“Those  are  fine-sounding  words,”  he  said  with  a 
sneer ;  “  but  I  doubt  if  the  tailors  and  the  shirt-makers 
will  take  them  in  payment.  That’s  why  I  want  that  list.” 
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“  Still 

“  It’s  I  who  shall  pay.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  an¬ 
other  such  scene  as  that  of  yesterday  in  my  office.  It 
must  not  be  said  that  my  son  is  a  sharper  and  a  cheat 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  find  for  my  daughter  a  most 
unhoped-for  match.” 

And,  turning  to  Mile.  Gilberte, — 

“  For  I  suppose  you  have  got  over  your  foolish 
ideas,”  he  uttered. 

The  young  girl  shook  her  head. 

“  My  ideas  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  night.” 

“  Ah,  ah !  ” 

“  And  so,  father,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  insist.  Why 
wrangle  and  quarrel?  You  must  know  me  well  enough 
to  know,  that,  whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  never 
yield.” 

Indeed,  M.  Favoral  was  well  aware  of  his  daughter’s 
firmness;  for  he  had  already  been  compelled  on  several 
occasions,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  “  to  strike  his  flag  ” 
before  her.  But  he  could  not  believe  that  she  would 
resist  when  he  took  certain  means  of  enforcing  his 
will. 

“  I  have  pledged  my  word,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  have  not  pledged  mine,  father.” 

He  was  becoming  excited:  his  cheeks  were  flushed; 
and  his  little  eyes  sparkled. 

“  And  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,”  he  resumed,  doing 
at  least  to  his  daughter  the  honor  of  controlling  his  an¬ 
ger, — “  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  would  derive 
from  this  marriage  immense,  positive,  and  immediate  ad¬ 
vantages  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  she  interrupted  with  a  look  of  disgust,  “  oh, 
for  mercy’s  sake !  ” 

“  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  powerful 
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interest  in  it;  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
vast  combinations  ?  ” 

Mile.  Gilberte  looked  straight  at  him. 

“  I  would  answer  you,”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  it  does 
not  suit  me  to  be  made  use  of  as  an  earnest  to  your  com¬ 
binations.  Ah!  it’s  an  operation,  is  it?  an  enterprise,  a 
big  speculation  ?  and  you  throw  in  your  daughter  in  the 
bargain  as  a  bonus.  Well,  no!  You  can  tell  your  part¬ 
ner  that  the  thing  has  fallen  through.” 

M.  Favoral’s  anger  was  growing  with  each  word. 

“  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  make  you  yield,”  he  said. 

“You  may  crush  me,  perhaps.  Make  me  yield, 
never !  ” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see.  You  will  see — Maxence  and  you 
— whether  there  are  no  means  by  which  a  father  can 
compel  his  rebellious  children  to  submit  to  his  au¬ 
thority.” 

And,  feeling  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself, 
he  left,  swearing  loud  enough  to  shake  the  plaster  from 
the  stair-walls. 

Maxence  shook  with  indignation. 

“  Never,”  he  uttered,  “  never  until  now,  had  I  under¬ 
stood  the  infamy  of  my  conduct.  With  a  father  such  as 
ours,  Gilberte,  I  should  be  your  protector.  And  now  I 
am  debarred  even  of  the  right  to  interfere.  But  never 
mind,  I  have  the  will ;  and  all  will  soon  be  repaired.” 

Left  alone,  a  few  moments  after,  Mile.  Gilberte  was 
congratulating  herself  upon  her  firmness. 

“  I  am  sure,”  she  thought,  “  Marius  would  approve, 
if  he  knew.” 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  for  her  reward.  The  bell 
rang:  it  was  her  old  professor,  the  Signor  Gismondo 
Pulei,  who  came  to  give  her  his  daily  lesson. 

The  liveliest  joy  beamed  upon  his  face,  more  shriv- 
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elled  than  an  apple  at  Easter ;  and  the  most  magnificent 
anticipations  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

“  I  knew  it,  signora !  ”  he  exclaimed  from  the  thresh¬ 
old  :  “  I  knew  that  angels  bring  good  luck.  As  every 
thing  succeeds  to  you,  so  must  every  thing  succeed  to 
those  who  come  near  you.” 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  appropriateness  of 
the  compliment. 

“  Something  fortunate  has  happened  to  you,  dear 
master  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  That  is  to  say,  I  am  on  the  high-road  to  fortune  arid 
glory,”  he  replied.  “  My  fame  is  extending ;  pupils  dis¬ 
pute  the  privilege  of  my  lesson.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  knew  too  well  the  thoroughly  Italian 
exaggeration  of  the  worthy  maestro  to  be  surprised. 

"  This  morning,”  he  went  on,  “  visited  by  inspira¬ 
tion,  I  had  risen  early,  and  I  was  working  with  marvel¬ 
lous  facility,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door.  I 
do  not  remember  such  an  occurrence  since  the  blessed 
day  when  your  worthy  father  called  for  me.  Surprised, 
I  nevertheless  said,  ‘  Come  in ;  ’  when  there  appeared  a 
tall  and  robust  young  man,  proud  and  intelligent-look¬ 
ing.” 

The  young  girl  started. 

“  Marius  !  ”  cried  a  voice  within  her.” 

“  This  young  man,”  continued  the  old  Italian,  “  had 
heard  me  spoken  of,  and  came  to  apply  for  lessons.  I 
questioned  him ;  and  from  the  first  words  I  discovered 
that  his  education  had  been  frightfully  neglected,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  most  vulgar  notions  of  the  divine 
art,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  a 
sharp  and  a  quaver.  It  was  really  the  A,  B,  C,  which  he 
wished  me  to  teach  him.  Laborious  task,  ungrateful  la¬ 
bor  !  But  he  manifested  so  much  shame  at  his  ignorance. 
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and  so  much  desire  to  be  instructed,  that  I  felt  moved  in 
his  favor.  Then  his  countenance  was  most  winning,  his 
voice  of  a  superior  tone ;  and  finally  he  offered  me  sixty 
francs  a  month.  In  short,  he  is  now  my  pupil.” 

As  well  as  she  could,  Mile.  Gilberte  was  hiding  her 
blushes  behind  a  music-book. 

“  We  remained  over  two  hours  talking,”  said  the  good 
and  simple  maestro ,  “  and  I  believe  that  he  has  excellent 
dispositions.  Unfortunately,  he  can  only  take  two  les¬ 
sons  a  week.  Although  a  nobleman,  he  works;  and, 
when  he  took  off  his  glove  to  hand  me  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I  noticed  that  one  of  his  hands  was  blackened,  as 
if  burnt  by  some  acid.  But  never  mind,  signora,  sixty 
francs,  together  with  what  your  father  gives  me,  it’s  a 
fortune.  The  end  of  my  career  will  be  spared  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  its  beginning.  This  young  man  will  help 
making  me  known.  The  morning  has  been  dark;  but 
the  sunset  will  be  glorious.” 

The  young  girl  could  no  longer  have  any  doubts :  M. 
de  Tregars  had  found  the  means  of  hearing  from  her, 
and  letting  her  hear  from  him. 

The  impression  she  felt  contributed  no  little  to  give 
her  the  patience  to  endure  the  obstinate  persecution  of 
her  father,  who,  twice  a  day,  never  failed  to  repeat  to 
her, — 

“  Get  ready  to  properly  receive  my  protege  on  Satur¬ 
day.  I  have  not  invited  him  to  dinner:  he  will  only 
spend  the  evening  with  us.” 

And  he  mistook  for  a  disposition  to  yield  the  cold 
tone  in  which  she  answered, — 

“  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  this  introduction  is  wholly 
unnecessary.” 

Thus,  the  famous  day  having  come,  he  told  his  usual 
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Saturday  guests,  M.  and  Mme.  Desclavettes,  M.  Chape- 
lain,  and  old  man  Desormeaux, — 

“  Eh,  eh !  I  guess  you  are  going  to  see  a  future  son-in- 
law!” 

At  nine  o’clock,  just  as  they  had  passed  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  startled  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles. 

“  There  he  is !  ”  exclaimed  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit. 

And,  throwing  open  a  window, — 

“  Come,  Gilberte,”  he  added,  “  come  and  see  his  car¬ 
riage  and  horses.” 

She  never  stirred ;  but  M.  Desclavettes  and  M.  Chape- 
lain  ran.  It  was  night,  unfortunately ;  and  of  the  whole 
equipage  nothing  was  visible  but  the  two  lanterns  that 
shone  like  stars.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  parlor- 
door  flew  open;  and  the  servant,  who  had  been  properly 
trained  in  advance,  announced, — 

“  Monsieur  Costeclar.” 

Leaning  toward  Mme.  Favoral,  who  was  seated  by 
her  side  on  the  sofa, — 

“A  nice-looking  man,  isn’t  he?  a  really  nice-looking 
man,”  whispered  Mme.  Desclavettes. 

And  indeed  he  really  thought  so  himself.  Gesture, 
attitude,  smile,  every  thing  in  M.  Costeclar,  betrayed  the 
satisfaction  of  self,  and  the  assurance  of  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  success.  His  head,  which  was  very  small,  had 
but  little  hair  left ;  but  it  was  artistically  drawn  towards 
the  temples,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  cut  short  around 
the  forehead.  His  leaden  complexion,  his  pale  lips,  and 
his  dull  eye,  did  not  certainly  betray  a  very  rich  blood ; 
but  he  had  a  great  long  nose,  sharp  and  curved  like  a  , 
sickle;  and  his  beard,  of  undecided  color,  trimmed  in 
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the  Victor  Emmanuel  style,  did  the  greatest  honor  to 
the  barber  who  cultivated  it.  Even  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  one  might  fancy  that  he  recognized  him,  so 
exactly  was  he  like  three  or  four  hundred  others  who 
are  seen  daily  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cafe  Riche, 
who  are  met  everywhere  where  people  run  who  pretend 
to  amuse  themselves, — at  the  bourse  or  in  the  bo  is;  at 
the  first  representations,  where  they  are  just  enough  hid¬ 
den  to  be  perfectly  well  seen  at  the  back  of  boxes  filled 
with  young  ladies  with  astonishing  chignons ;  at  the 
races ;  in  carriages,  where  they  drink  champagne  to  the 
health  of  the  winner. 

He  had  on  this  occasion  hoisted  his  best  looks,  and 
the  full  dress  de  rigueur, — dress-coat  with  wide  sleeves, 
shirt  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  open  vest,  fastened  below 
the  waist  by  a  single  button. 

“  Quite  the  man  of  the  world,”  again  remarked  Mme. 
Desclavettes. 

M.  Favoral  rushed  toward  him ;  and  the  latter,  hasten¬ 
ing,  met  him  half  way,  and,  taking  both  his  hands  into 
his, — 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  friend,”  he  commenced,  “  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  honor  you  do  me  in  receiving  me  in  the 
midst  of  your  charming  family  and  your  respectable 
friends.” 

And  he  bowed  all  around  during  this  speech,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  condescending  tone  of  a  lord  visiting 
his  inferiors. 

“  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife,”  interrupted  the 
cashier.  And,  leading  him  towards  Mme.  Favoral, — 

“  Monsieur  Costeclar,  my  dear,”  said  he, — “  the 
friend  of  whom  we  have  spoken  so  often.” 

M.  Costeclar  bowed,  rounding  his  shoulders,  bending 
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his  lean  form  in  a  half-circle,  and  letting  his  arms  hang 
forward. 

“  I  am  too  much  the  friend  of  our  dear  Favoral, 
madame,”  he  uttered,  “  not  to  have  heard  of  you  long 
since,  nor  to  know  your  merits,  and  the  fact  that  he  owes 
to  you  that  peaceful  happiness  which  he  enjoys,  and 
which  we  all  envy  him.” 

Standing  by  the  mantel-piece,  the  usual  Saturday- 
evening  guests  followed  with  the  liveliest  interest  the 
evolutions  of  the  pretender.  Two  of  them,  M.  Chape- 
lain  and  old  Desormeaux,  were  perfectly  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  him  at  his  just  value ;  but,  in  affirming  that  he  made 
half  a  million  a  year,  M.  Favoral  had,  as  it  were,  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  that  famous  ducal  cloak  which  con¬ 
cealed  all  deformities. 

Without  waiting  for  his  wife’s  answer,  M.  Favoral 
brought  his  protege  in  front  of  Mile.  Gilberte. 

“  Dear  daughter, ’’said  he,  “  Monsieur  Costeclar,  the 
friend  of  whom  I  have  spoken.” 

M.  Costeclar  bowed  still  lower,  and  rounded  off  his 
shoulders  again ;  but  the  young  lady  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  such  a  freezing  glance,  that  his  tongue 
remained  as  if  paralyzed  in  his  mouth,  and  he  could  only 
stammer  out, — 

“  Mademoiselle !  the  honor,  the  humblest  of  your  ad¬ 
mirers.” 

Fortunately  Maxence  was  standing  three  steps  off : 
he  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  him,  and  seizing  his 
hand,,  which  he  shook  vigorously, — 

“  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  shall  soon  be  quite  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  Your  excellent  father,  whose  special  con¬ 
cern  you  are,  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  you.  Events, 
so  he  has  confided  to  me,  have  not  hitherto  responded  to 
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your  expectations.  At  your  age,  this  is  not  a  very  grave 
matter.  People,  now-a-days,  do  not  always  find  at  the 
first  attempt  the  road  that  leads  to  fortune.  You  will  find 
yours.  From  this  time  forth  I  place  at  your  command 
my  influence  and  my  experience;  and,  if  you  will  con¬ 
sent  to  take  me  for  your  guide  ” — 

Maxence  had  withdrawn  his  hand. 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  he  answered 
coldly ;  “  but  I  am  content  with  my  lot,  and  I  believe 
myself  old  enough  to  walk  alone.” 

Almost  any  one  would  have  lost  countenance.  But  M. 
Costeclar  was  so  little  put  out,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
he  had  expected  just  such  a  reception.  He  turned  upon 
his  heels,  and  advanced  towards  M.  Favoral’s  friends 
with  a  smile  so  engaging  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
was  anxious  to  conquer  their  suffrages. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June, 
1870.  No  one  as  yet  could  foresee  the  frightful  disasters 
which  were  to  mark  the  end  of  that  fatal  year.  And  yet 
there  was  everywhere  in  France  that  indefinable  anxiety 
which  precedes  great  social  convulsions.  The  plebisci- 
tum  had  not  succeeded  in  restoring  confidence.  Every 
day  the  most  alarming  rumors  were  put  in  circulation ; 
and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  passion  that  people  went  in 
quest  of  news. 

Now,  M.  Costeclar  was  a  wonderfully  well-posted 
man.  He  had,  doubtless,  on  his  way,  stopped  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  that  blessed  ground  where 
nightly  the  street-brokers  labor  for  the  financial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  He  had  gone  through  the  Passage 
de  TOpera,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  best  market 
for  the  most  correct  and  the  most  reliable  news.  There¬ 
fore  he  might  safely  be  believed. 

Placing  his  back  to  the  chimney,  he  had  taken  the  lead 
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in  the  conversation;  and  he  was  talking,  talking,  talk¬ 
ing.  Being  a  “  bull,”  he  took  a  favorable  view  of  every 
thing.  He  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  second  empire. 
He  sang  the  praise  of  the  new  cabinet :  he  was  ready  to 
pour  out  his  blood  for  Emile  Ollivier.  True,  some  people 
complained  that  business  was  dull  and  slow;  but  those 
people,  he  thought,  were  merely  “  bears.”  Business  had 
never  been  so  brilliant.  At  no  time  had  prosperity  been 
greater.  Capital  was  abundant.  The  institutions  of 
credit  were  flourishing.  Securities  were  rising.  Every¬ 
body’s  pockets  were  full  to  bursting.  And  the  others 
listened  in  astonishment  to  this  inexhaustible  prattle, 
this  “  gab,”  more  filled  with  gold  spangles  than  Dantzig 
cordial,  with  which  the  commercial  travellers  of  the 
bourse  catch  their  customers. 

Suddenly, — 

“  But  you  must  excuse  me,”  he  said,  rushing  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  parlor. 

Mme.  Favoral  had  just  left  the  room  to  order  tea  to 
be  brought  in ;  and,  the  seat  by  Mile.  Gilberte  being  va¬ 
cant,  M.  Costeclar  occupied  it  promptly. 

“  He  understands  his  business,”  growled  M.  Desor- 
meaux. 

“  Surely,”  said  M.  Desclavettes,  “  If  I  had  some 
funds  to  dispose  of  just  now.” 

“  I  would  be  most  happy  to  have  him  for  my  son-in- 
law,”  declared  M.  Favoral. 

He  was  doing  his  best.  Somewhat  intimidated  by 
Mile.  Gilberte’s  first  look,  he  had  now  fully  recovered 
his  wits. 

He  commenced  by  sketching  his  own  portrait. 

He  had  just  turned  thirty,  and  had  experienced  the 
strong  and  the  weak  side  of  life.  He  had  had  “  suc¬ 
cesses,”  but  had  tired  of  them.  Having  gauged  the  emp- 
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tiness  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  he  only  wished  now  to 
find  a  partner  for  life,  whose  graces  and  virtues  would 
secure  his  domestic  happiness. 

He  could  not  help  noticing  the  absent  look  of  the 
young  girl ;  but  he  had,  thought  he,  other  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  her  attention.  And  he  went  on,  saying  that  he 
felt  himself  cast  of  the  metal  of  which  model  husbands 
are  made.  His  plans  were  all  made  in  advance.  His 
wife  would  be  free  to  do  as  she  pleased.  She  would  have 
her  own  carriage  and  horses,  her  box  at  the  Italiens  and 
at  the  Opera,  and  an  open  account  at  Worth’s  and  Van 
Klopen’s.  As  to  diamonds,  he  would  take  care  of  that. 
He  meant  that  his  wife’s  display  of  wealth  should  be 
noticed,  and  even  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers. 

Was  this  the  terms  of  a  bargain  that  he  was  offer¬ 
ing? 

If  so,  it  was  so  coarsely,  that  Mile.  Gilberte,  ignorant 
of  life  as  she  was,  wondered  in  what  world  it  might  be 
that  he  had  met  with  so  many  “  successes.” 

-And,  somewhat  indignantly, — 

“  Unfortunately,”  she  said,  “  the  bourse  is  perfidious ; 
and  the  man  who  drives  his  own  carriage  to-day,  to¬ 
morrow  may  have  no  shoes  to  wear.” 

M.  Costeclar  nodded  with  a  smile. 

“  Exactly  so,”  said  he.  “  A  marriage  protects  one 
against  such  reverses.” 

“Ah!” 

“  Every  man  in  active  business,  when  he  marries,  set¬ 
tles  upon  his  wife  a  reasonable  fortune.  I  expect  to  set¬ 
tle  six  hundred  thousand  francs  upon  mine.” 

“  So  that,  if  you  were  to  meet  with  an — accident  ?  ” 

“  We  should  enjoy  our  thirty  thousand  a  year  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  creditors.” 

Blushing  with  shame,  Mile.  Gilberte  rose. 
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“  But  then,”  said  she,  “  it  isn’t  a  wife  that  you  are 
looking  for :  it  is  an  accomplice.” 

He  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  an  answer,  by 
the  servant,  who  came  in,  bringing  in  tea.  He  accepted 
a  cup;  and  after  two  or  three  anecdotes,  judging  that 
he  had  done  enough  for  a  first  visit,  he  withdrew,  and  a 
moment  later  they  heard  his  carriage  driving  off  at  full 
gallop. 


XVI. 

It  was  not  without  mature  thought  that  M.  Costeclar 
had  determined  to  withdraw,  despite  M.  Favoral’s  press¬ 
ing  overtures.  However  infatuated  he  might  be  with 
his  own  merits,  he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to 
evidence,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  exactly 
succeeded  with  Mile.  Gilberte.  But  he  also  knew  that 
he  had  the  head  of  the  house  on  his  side;  and  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  had  produced  an  excellent  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  guests  of  the  house. 

“  Therefore,”  had  he  said  to  himself,  “  if  I  leave  first, 
they  will  sing  my  praise,  lecture  the  young  person,  and 
make  her  listen  to  reason.” 

He  was  not  far  from  being  right.  Mme.  Desclavettes 
had  been  completely  subjugated  by  the  grand  manners 
of  this  pretender;  and  M.  Desclavettes  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  he  had  rarely  met  any  one  who  pleased  him 
more. 

The  others,  M.  Chapelain  and  old  Desormeaux,  did 
not,  doubtless,  share  this  optimism ;  but  M.  Costeclar’s 
annual  half-million  obscured  singularly  their  clear-sight¬ 
edness. 

They  thought,  perhaps,  they  had  discovered  in  him 
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some  alarming  features;  but  they  had  full  and  entire 
confidence  in  their  friend  Favoral’s  prudent  sagacity. 

The  particular  and  methodic  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  was  not  apt  to  be  enthusiastic ;  and,  if  he  opened 
the  doors  of  his  house  to  a  young  man,  if  he  was  so 
anxious  to  have  him  for  his  son-in-law,  he  must  evi¬ 
dently  have  taken  ample  information. 

Finally  there  are  certain  family  matters  from  which 
sensible  people  keep  away  as  they  would  from  the 
plague ;  and,  on  the  question  of  marriage  especially,  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  would  take  side  for  or  against. 

Thus  Mme.  Desclavettes  was  the  only  one  to  raise  her 
voice.  Taking  Mile.  Gilberte’s  hands  within  hers, — 

“  Let  me  scold  you,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “  for  having 
received  thus  a  poor  young  man  who  was  only  trying  to 
please  you.” 

Excepting  her  mother,  too  weak  to  take  her  defence, 
and  her  brother,  who  was  debarred  from  interfering,  the 
young  girl  understood  readily,  that,  in  that  parlor,  every 
one,  overtly  or  tacitly,  was  against  her.  The  idea  came 
to  her  mind  to  repeat  there  boldly  what  she  had  already 
told  her  father, — that  she  was  resolved  not  to  marry, 
and  that  she  would  not  marry,  not  being  one  of  those 
weak  girls,  without  energy,  whom  they  dress  in  white, 
and  drag  to  church  against  their  will. 

Such  a  bold  declaration  would  be  in  keeping  with  ‘her 
character.  But  she  feared  a  terrible,  and  perhaps  degrad¬ 
ing  scene.  The  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  were 
ignorant  of  its  most  painful  sores.  In  presence  of  his 
friends,  M.  Favoral  dissembled,  speaking  in  a  mild  voice, 
and  assuming  a  kindly  smile.  Should  she  suddenly  re¬ 
veal  the  truth? 

“  It  is  childish  of  you  to  run  the  risk  of  discouraging 
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a  clever  fellow  who  makes  half  a  million  a  year,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  wife  of  the  old  bronze-merchant,  to  whom 
such  conduct  seemed  an  abominable  crime  of  lese-money. 

Mile.  Gilberte  had  withdrawn  her  hands. 

“  You  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  madame.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  was  quite  near,  and  involunta¬ 
rily 

“  You  have  heard  his — propositions?  ” 

“  Perfectly.  He  was  promising  you  a  carriage,  a  box 
at  the  opera,  diamonds,  freedom.  Isn’t  that  the  dream  of 
all  young  ladies  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  mine,  madame!  ” 

“  Dear  me!  What  better  can  you  wish?  You  must 
not  expect  more  from  a  husband  than  he  can  possibly 
give.” 

“  That  is  not  what  I  shall  expect  of  him.” 

In  a  tone  of  paternal  indulgence,  which  his  looks  be¬ 
lied, — 

“  She  is  mad,”  suggested  M.  Favoral. 

Tears  of  indignation  filled  Mile.  Gilberte’s  eyes. 

“  Mme.  Desclavettes,”  she  exclaimed,  “  forgets  some¬ 
thing.  She  forgets  that  this  gentleman  dared  to  tell  me 
that  he  proposed  to  settle  upon  the  woman  he  marries  a 
large  fortune,  of  which  his  creditors  would  thus  be 
cheated  in  case  of  his  failure  in  business.” 

She  thought,  in  her  simplicity,  that  a  cry  of  indigna¬ 
tion  would  rise  at  these  words.  Instead  of  which, — 

“Well,  isn’t  it  perfectly  natural?”  said  M.  Descla¬ 
vettes. 

“  It  seems  to  me  more  than  natural,”  insisted  Mme. 
Desclavettes,  “  that  a  man  should  be  anxious  to  preserve 
from  ruin  his  wife  and  children.” 

“Of  course,”  put  in  M.  Favoral. 
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Stepping  resolutely  toward  her  father, — 

“Have  you,  then,  taken  such  precautions  yourself?” 
demanded  Mile.  Gilberte. 

“  No,”  answered  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit. 

And,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation, — 

“  But  I  am  running  no  risks,”  he  added.  “  In  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  a  man  may  be  ruined  by  a  mere  rise  or 
fall  in  stocks,  he  would  be  insane  indeed  who  did  not 
secure  bread  for  his  family,  and,  above  all,  means  for 
himself,  wherewith  to  commence  again.  The  Baron  de 
Thaller  did  not  act  otherwise ;  and,  should  he  meet  with 
a  disaster,  Mme.  de  Thaller  would  still  have  a  handsome 
fortune.” 

M.  Desormeaux  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  freely  that  theory,  and  not  to  accept  that  ever-deci- 
sive  reason,  “  Others  do  it.” 

But  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  thought  it  silly  not  to 
be  of  his  time.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
saying,— 

“  Hum !  M.  de  Thaller’s  creditors  might  not  think 
that  mode  of  proceeding  entirely  regular.” 

“  Then  they  might  sue,”  said  M.  Chapelain,  laughing. 
“  People  can  always  sue ;  only  when  the  papers  are  well 
drawn  ” — 

Mile.  Gilberte  stood  dismayed.  She  thought  of  Marius 
de  Tregars  giving  up  his  mother’s  fortune  to  pay  his 
father’s  debts. 

“  What  would  he  say,”  thought  she,  “  should  he  hear 
such  opinions !  ” 

The  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  resumed, — 

“  Surely  I  blame  every  species  of  fraud.  But  I  pre¬ 
tend,  and  I  maintain,  that  a  man  who  has  worked  twenty 
years  to  give  a  handsome  dowry  to  his  daughter  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  his  son-in-law  certain  conservative 
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measures  to  guarantee  the  money,  which,  after  all,  is  his 
own,  and  which  is  to  benefit  no  one  but  his  own  family.” 

This  declaration  closed  the  evening.  It  was  getting 
late.  The  Saturday  guests  put  on  their  overcoats ;  and, 
as  they  were  walking  home, — 

“  Can  you  understand  that  little  Gilberte  ?  ”  said  Mme. 
Desclavettes.  “  I’d  like  to  see  a  daughter  of  mine  have 
such  fancies !  But  her  poor  mother  is  so  weak !  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  friend  Favoral  is  firm  enough  for  both,” 
interrupted  M.  Desormeaux ;  “  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  at  this  very  moment  he  is  correcting  his 
daughter  of  the  sin  of  sloth.” 

Well,  not  at  all.  Extremely  angry  as  M.  Favoral 
must  have  been,  neither  that  evening,  nor  the  next  day, 
did  he  make  the  remotest  allusion  to  what  had  taken 
place. 

The  following  Monday  only,  before  leaving  for  his 
office,  casting  upon  his  wife  and  daughter  one  of  his 
ugliest  looks, — 

“  M.  Costeclar  owes  us  a  visit,”  said  he ;  “  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  call  in  my  absence.  I  wish  him  to 
be  admitted ;  and  I  forbid  you  to  go  out,  so  that  you  can 
have  no  pretext  to  refuse  him  the  door.  I  presume  there 
will  not  be  found  in  my  house  any  one  bold  enough  to 
ill  receive  a  man  whom  I  like,  and  whom  I  have  selected 
for  my  son-in  law.” 

But  was  it  probable,  was  it  even  possible,  that  M. 
Costeclar  could  venture  upon  such  a  step  after  Mile.  Gil- 
berte’s  treatment  of  him  on  the  previous  Saturday  even¬ 
ing? 

“  No,  a  thousand  times  no !  ”  affirmed  Maxence  to  his . 
mother  and  sister.  “  So  you  may  rest  easy.” 

Indeed  they  tried  to  be,  until  that  very  afternoon  the 
sound  of  rapidly-rolling  wheels  attracted  Mme.  Favoral 
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to  the  window.  A  coupe,  drawn  by  two  gray  horses,  had 
just  stopped  at  the  door. 

“  It  must  be  he,”  she  said  to  her  daughter. 

Mile.  Gilberte  had  turned  slightly  pale. 

“  There  is  no  help  for  it,  mother,”  she  said :  “  You 
must  receive  him.” 

“  And  you?” 

“  I  shall  remain  in  my  room.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  he  won’t  ask  for  you  ?  ” 

“  You  will  answer  that  I  am  unwell.  He  will  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  But  your  father,  unhappy  child,  your  father?  ” 

“  I  do  not  acknowledge  to  my  father  the  right  of 
disposing  of  my  person  against  my  wishes.  I  detest  that 
man  to  whom  he  wishes  to  marry  me.  Would  you  like 
to  see  me  his  wife,  to  know  me  given  up  to  the  most  in¬ 
tolerable  torture  ?  No,  there  is  no  violence  in  the  world 
that  will  ever  wring  my  consent  from  me.  So,  mother 
dear,  do  what  I  ask  you.  My  father  can  say  what  he 
pleases :  I  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  myself.” 

There  was  no  time  to  argue :  the  bell  rang.  Mile.  Gil¬ 
berte  had  barely  time  to  escape  through  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  parlor,  whilst  M.  Costeclar  was  entering  at  the 
other. 

If  he  did  have  enough  perspicacity  to  guess  what  had 
just  taken  place,  he  did  not  in  any  way  show  it.  He  sat 
down;  and  it  was  only  after  conversing  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  upon  indifferent  subjects,  that  he  asked  how  Mile 
Gilberte  was. 

“  She  is  somewhat — unwell,”  stammered  Mme.  Fa- 
voral. 

He  did  not  appear  surprised ;  only, — 

“  Our  dear  Favoral,”  he  said,  “  will  be  still  more 
pained  than  I  am  when  he  hears  of  this  mishap.” 
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Better  than  any  other  mother,  Mme.  Favoral  must 
have  understood  and  approved  Mile.  Gilberte’s  invinci¬ 
ble  repugnance.  To  her  also,  when  she  was  young,  her 
father  had  come  one  day,  and  said,  “  I  have  discovered  a 
husband  for  you.”  She  had  accepted  him  blindly. 
Bruised  and  wounded  by  daily  outrages,  she  had  sought 
refuge  in  marriage  as  in  a  haven  of  safety. 

And  since,  hardly  a  day  had  elapsed  that  she  had  not 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  died 
rather  then  to  have  riveted  to  her  neck  those  fetters  that 
death  alone  can  remove.  She  thought,  therefore,  that 
her  daughter  was  perfectly  right.  And  yet  twenty  years 
of  slavery  had  so  weakened  the  springs  of  her  energy, 
that  under  the  glance  of  Costeclar,  threatening  her  with 
her  husband’s  name,  she  felt  embarrassed,  and  could 
scarcely  stammer  some  timid  excuses.  And  she  allowed 
him  to  prolong  his  visit,  and  consequently  her  torment, 
for  over  an  half  an  hour ;  then,  when  he  had  gone, — 

“  He  and  your  father  understand  each  other,”  said  she 
to  her  daughter,  “  that  is  but  too  evident.  What  is  the 
use  of  struggling?  ” 

A  fugitive  blush  colored  the  pale  cheeks  of  Mile.  Gil- 
berte.  For  the  past  forty-eight  hours  she  had  been  ex¬ 
hausting  herself,  seeking  an  issue  to  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion;  and  she  had  accustomed  her  mind  to  the  worst 
eventualities. 

“  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  to  desert  the  paternal  roof  ?  ” 
she  exclaimed. 

Mme.  Favoral  almost  dropped  on  the  floor. 

“  You  would  run  away,”  she  stammered,  “  you !  ” — 
“  Rather  than  become  that  man’s  wife,  yes !  ” 

“  And  where  would  you  go,  unfortunate  child  ?  what 
would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  can  earn  my  living.” 
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Mme.  Favoral  shook  her  head  sadly.  The  same  sus¬ 
picions  were  reviving  within  her  that  she  had  felt  once 
before. 

“  Gilberte,”  she  said  in  a  beseeching  tone,  “  am  I,  then, 
no  longer  your  best  friend?  and  will  you  not  tell  me 
from  what  sources  you  draw  your  courage  and  your 
resolution  ?  ” 

And,  as  her  daughter  said  nothing, — 

“  God  alone  knows  what  may  happen !  ”  sighed  the 
poor  woman. 

Nothing  happened,  but  what  could  have  been  easily 
foreseen.  When  M.  Favoral  came  home  to  dinner,  he 
was  whistling  a  perfect  storm  on  the  stairs.  He  abstained 
at  first  from  all  recrimination;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  meal,  with  the  most  sarcastic  look  he  could  as¬ 
sume, — 

“  It  seems,”  he  said  to  his  daughter,  “  that  you  were 
unwell  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

Bravely,  and  without  flinching,  she  sustained  his  look ; 
and,  in  a  firm  voice, — 

“  I  shall  always  be  indisposed,”  she  replied,  “  when  M. 
Costeclar  calls.  You  hear  me,  don’t  you,  father, — al¬ 
ways  !  ” 

But  the  cashier  of  the  Credit  Mutual  was  not  one  of 
those  men  whose  wrath  finds  vent  in  mere  sarcasms. 
Rising  suddenly  to  his  feet, — 

“  By  the  holy  heavens !  ”  he  screamed  forth,  “  you 
are  wrong  to  trifle  thus  with  my  will;  for,  all  of  you 
here,  I  shall  crush  you  as  I  do  this  glass.” 

And,  with  a  frenzied  gesture,  he  dashed  the  glass  he 
held  in  his  hand  against  the  wall,  where  it  broke  in  a 
thousand  pieces.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  Mme.  Favoral 
staggered  upon  her  chair. 
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XVII. 

“  Better  kill  her  at  once,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte  coldly. 
“  She  would  suffer  less.” 

It  was  by  a  torrent  of  invective  that  M.  Favoral  re¬ 
plied.  His  rage,  dammed  up  for  the  past  four  days,  find¬ 
ing  at  last  an  outlet,  flowed  in  gross  insults  and  insane 
threats.  He  spoke  of  throwing  out  in  the  street  his  wife 
and  children,  or  starving  them  out,  or  shutting  up  his 
daughter  in  a  house  of  correction ;  until  at  last,  language 
failing  his  fury,  beside  himself,  he  left,  swearing  that  he 
would  bring  M.  Costeclar  home  himself,  and  then  they 
would  see. 

“  Very  well,  we  shall  see,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte. 

Motionless  in  his  place,  and  white  as  a  plaster  cast, 
Maxence  had  witnessed  this  lamentable  scene.  A  gleam 
of  common-sense  had  enabled  him  to  control  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  to  remain  silent.  He  had  understood,  that,  at 
the  first  word,  his  father’s  fury  would  have  turned 
against  him ;  and  then  what  might  have  happened  ?  The 
most  frightful  dramas  of  the  criminal  courts  have  often 
had  no  other  origin. 

“  No,  this  is  no  longer  bearable !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  follies,  Maxence  had 
always  had  for  his  sister  a  fraternal  affection.  He  ad¬ 
mired  her  from  the  day  she  had  stood  up  before  him  to 
reproach  him  for  his  misconduct.  He  envied  her  her 
quiet  determination,  her  patient  tenacity,  and  that  calm 
energy  that  never  failed  her.  . 

“  Have  patience,  my  poor  Gilberte,”  he  added :  “  the 
day  is  not  far,  I  hope,  when  I  may  commence  to  repay 
you  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  have  not  lost  my  time 
since  you  restored  me  my  reason.  I  have  arranged  with 
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my  creditors.  I  have  found  a  situation,  which,  if  not 
brilliant,  is  at  least  sufficiently  lucrative  to  enable  me  be¬ 
fore  long  to  offer  you,  as  well  as  to  our  mother,  a  peace¬ 
ful  retreat.” 

“  But  it  is  to-morrow,”  interrupted  Mme.  Favoral, 
“  to-morrow  that  your  father  is  to  bring  M.  Costeclar. 
He  has  said  so,  and  he  will  do  it.” 

And  so  he  did.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
M.  Favoral  and  his  protege  arrived  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles, 
in  that  famous  coupe  with  the  two  horses,  which  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  neighbors. 

But  Mile.  Gilberte  had  her  plan  ready.  She  was  on 
ffie  lookout ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  carriage  stop, 
she  ran  to  her  room,  undressed  in  a  twinkling,  and  went 
to  bed. 

When  her  father  came  for  her,  and  saw  her  in  bed,  he 
remained  surprised  and  puzzled  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door. 

“  And  yet  I’ll  make  you  come  into  the  parlor !  ”  he 
said  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  Then  you  must  carry  me  there  as  I  am,”  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  defiance ;  “  for  I  shall  certainly  not  get  up.” 

For  the  first  time  since  his  marriage,  M.  Favoral  met 
in  his  own -house  a  more  inflexible  will  than  his  own, 
and  a  more  unyielding  obstinacy.  He  was  baffled.  He 
threatened  his  daughter  with  his  clinched  fists,  but  could 
discover  no  means  of  making  her  obey.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender,  to  yield. 

“  This  will  be  settled  with  the  rest,”  he  growled,  as 
he  went  out. 

“  I  fear  nothing  in  the  world,  father,”  said  the  girl. 

It  was  almost  true,  so  much  did  the  thought  of  Marius 
de  Tregars  inflame  her  courage.  Twice  already  she  had 
heard  from  him  through  the  Signor  Gismondo  Pulei, 
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who  never  tired  talking  of  this  new  pupil,  to  whom  he 
had  already  given  two  lessons. 

“  He  is  the  most  gallant  man  in  the  world,”  he  said, 
his  eye  sparkling  with  enthusiasm,  “  and  the  bravest, 
and  the  most  generous,  and  the  best ;  and  no  quality  that 
can  adorn  one  of  God's  creatures  shall  be  wanting  in 
him  when  I  have  taught  him  the  divine  art.  It  is  not 
with  a  little  contemptible  gold  that  he  means  to  reward 
my  zeal.  To  him  I  am  as  a  second  father ;  and  it  is  with 
the  confidence  of  a  son  that  he  explains  to  me  his  labors 
and  his  hopes.” 

Thus  Mile.  Gilberte  learned  through  the  old  maestro, 
that  the  newspaper  article  she  had  read  was  almost  ex¬ 
actly  true,  and  that  M.  de  Tregars  and  M.  Marcolet  had 
become  associated  for  the  purpose  of  working,  in  joint 
account,  certain  recent  discoveries,  which  bid  fair  to 
yield  large  profits  in  a  near  future. 

“  And  yet  it  is  for  my  sake  alone  that  he  has  thus 
thrown  himself  into  the  turmoil  of  business,  and  has 
become  as  eager  for  gain  as  that  M.  Marcolet  himself.” 

And,  at  the  height  of  her  father’s  persecutions,  she 
felt  glad  of  what  she  had  done,  and  of  her  boldness  in 
placing  her  destiny  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The 
memory  of  Marius  had  become  her  refuge,  the  element 
of  all  her  dreams  and  of  all  her  hopes;  in  a  word,  her 
life. 

It  was  of  Marius  she  was  thinking,  when  her  mother, 
surprising  her  gazing  into  vacancy,  would  ask  her, 
“  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  ”  And,  at  every  new  vexa¬ 
tion  she  had  to  endure,  her  imagination  decked  him  with 
a  new  quality,  and  she  clung  to  him  with  a  more  desper¬ 
ate  grasp. 

“  How  much  he  would  grieve,”  thought  she,  “  if  he 
knew  of  what  persecution  I  am  the  object !  ” 
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And  very  careful  was  she  not  to  allow  the  Signor  Gis- 
mondo  Pulei  to  suspect  any  thing  of  it,  affecting,  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  presence,  the  most  cheerful  serenity. 

And  yet  she  was  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxiety, 
since  she  observed  a  new  and  most  incredible  transfor¬ 
mation  in  her  father. 

That  man  so  violent  and  so  harsh,  who  flattered  him¬ 
self  never  to  have  been  bent,  who  boasted  never  to  have 
forgotten  or  forgiven  any  thing,  that  domestic  tyrant, 
had  become  quite  a  debonair  personage.  He  had  referred 
to  the  expedient  imagined  by  Mile.  Gilberte  only  to 
laugh  at  it,  saying  that  it  was  a  good  trick,  and  he  de¬ 
served  it ;  for  he  repented  bitterly,  he  protested,  his  past 
brutalities. 

He  owned  that  he  had  at  heart  his  daughter’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  M.  Costeclar;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  made  use  of  the  surest  means  for  making  it  fail. 
He  should,  he  humbly  confessed,  have  expected  every 
thing  of  time  and  circumstances,  of  M.  Costeclar’s  excel¬ 
lent  qualities,  and  of  his  beautiful,  darling  daughter's 
good  sense. 

More  than  of  all  his  violence,  Mme.  Favoral  was  ter¬ 
rified  at  this  affected  good  nature. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  she  sighed,  “  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  ” 

But  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  was  not  prepar-  • 
ing  any  new  surprise  to  his  family.  If  the  means  were 
different,  it  was  still  the  same  object  that  he  was  pur¬ 
suing  with  the  tenacity  of  an  insect.  When  severity  had 
failed,  he  hoped  to  succeed  by  gentleness,  that’s  all.  Only 
this  assumption  of  hypocritical  meekness  was  too  new 
to  him  to  deceive  any  one.  At  every  moment  the  mask 
fell  off,  the  claws  showed,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
ill-suppressed  rage  in  the  midst  of  his  most  honeyed 
phrases. 
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Moreover,  he  entertained  the  strangest  illusions. 

Because  for  forty-eight  hours  he  had  acted  the  part  of 
a  good-natured  man,  because  one  Sunday  he  had  taken 
his  wife  and  daughter  out  riding  in  the  Bois  de  Vin¬ 
cennes,  because  he  had  given  Maxence  a  hundred-franc 
note,  he  imagined  that  it  was  all  over,  that  the  past  was 
obliterated,  forgotten,  and  forgiven. 

And,  drawing  Gilberte  upon  his  knees, — 

“  Well,  daughter,”  he  said,  “  you  see  that  I  don’t  im¬ 
portune  you  any  more,  and  I  leave  you  quite  free.  I 
am  more  reasonable  than  you  are.” 

But  on  the  other  hand,  and  according  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  escaped  him  later,  he  tried  to  turn 
the  enemy. 

He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  spread  in  the 
neighborhood  the  rumor  of  Mile.  Gilberte’s  marriage 
with  a  financier  of  colossal  wealth, — that  elegant  young 
man  who  came  in  a  coupe  with  two  horses.  Mme.  Fa- 
voral  could  not  enter  a  shop  without  being  covertly  com¬ 
plimented  upon  having  found  such  a  magnificent  estab¬ 
lishment  for  her  daughter. 

Loud,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  gossip;  for  its 
echo  reached  even  the  inattentive  ears  of  the  Signor  Gis- 
mondo  Pulei. 

One  day,  suddenly  interrupting  his  lesson, — 

“You  are  going  to  be  married,  signora?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

Mile.  Gilberte  started. 

What  the  old  Italian  had  heard,  he  would  surely  ere 
long  repeat  to  Marius.  It  was  therefore  urgent  to  un¬ 
deceive  him. 

“  It  is  true,”  she  replied,  “  that  something  has  been 
said  about  a  marriage,  dear  maestro 

“Ah,  ah!” 
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“  Only  my  father  had  not  consulted  me.  That  mar¬ 
riage  will  never  take  place :  I  swear  it.” 

She  expressed  herself  in  a  tone  of  such  ardent  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  astonished,  little 
dreaming  that  it  was  not  to  him  that  this  energetic  de¬ 
nial  was  addressed. 

“  My  destiny  is  irrevocably  fixed,”  added  Mile.  Gil- 
berte.  “  When  I  marry,  I  will  consult  the  inspirations  of 
my  heart  only.” 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  a  veritable  conspiracy  against 
her.  M.  Favoral  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  designs  his  habitual  guests,  not  M.  and  Mme. 
Desclavettes,  who  had  been  seduced  from  the  first,  but 
M.  Chapelain  and  old  Desormeaux  himself.  So  that  they 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
“  dear  child  ”  to  reason,  and  to  enlighten  her  with  their 
counsels. 

“  Father  must  have  a  still  more  considerable  interest 
in  this  alliance  than  he  has  allowed  us  to  think,”  she  re¬ 
marked  to  her  brother.  Maxence  was  also  absolutely 
of  the  same  opinion. 

“  And  then,”  he  added,  “  our  father  must  be  terribly 
rich ;  for,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  isn’t  solely  for  your 
pretty  blue  eyes  that  this  Costeclar  persists  in  coming 
here  twice  a  week  to  pocket  a'  new  mortification.  What 
enormous  dowry  can  he  be  hoping  for?  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  him  myself,  and  try  to  find  out  what  he  is 
after.” 

But  Mile.  Gilberte  had  but  slight  confidence  in  her 
brother’s  diplomacy. 

“  I  beg  of  you,”  she  said,  “  don’t  meddle  with  that 
business !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  will !  Fear  nothing,  I’ll  be  prudent.” 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  Maxence  placed  himself 
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on  the  lookout ;  and  the  very  next  day,  as  M.  Costeclar 
was  stepping  out  of  his  carriage  at  the  door,  he  walked 
straight  up  to  him. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

Self-possessed  as  he  was,  the  brilliant  financier  suc¬ 
ceeded  but  poorly  in  concealing  a  surprise  that  looked 
very  much  like  fright. 

“  I  am  going  in  to  call  on  your  parents,  sir,”  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  and  whilst  waiting  for  your  father,  with  whom 
I  have  an  appointment,  I  shall  be  at  your  command.” 

“  No,  no !  ”  interrupted  Maxence.  “  What  I  have  to 
say  must  be  heard  by  you  alone.  Come  along  this  way, 
and  we  shall  not  be  interrupted.” 

And  he  led  M.  Costeclar  away  as  far  as  the  Place 
Royal.  Once  there, — 

“  You  are  very  anxious  to  marry  my  sister,  sir,”  he 
commenced. 

During  their  short  walk  M.  Costeclar  had  recovered 
himself.  He  had  resumed  all  his  impertinent  assurance. 
Looking  at  Maxence  from  head  to  foot  with  any  thing 
but  a  friendly  look, — 

“  It  is  my  dearest  and  my  most  ardent  wish,  sir,”  he 
replied. 

“  Very  well.  But  you  must  have  noticed  the  very 
slight  success,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  of  your  assidui¬ 
ties.” 

“  Alas !  ” 

“  And,  perhaps,  you  will  judge,  like  myself,  that  it 
would  be  the  act  of  a  gentleman  to  withdraw  in  presence 
of  such  positive — repugnance  ?  ” 

An  ugly  smile  was  wandering  upon  M.  Costeclar’s 
pale  lips. 

“  Is  it  at  the  request  of  your  sister,  sir,  that  you  make 
me  this  communication  ?  ” 
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“  No,  sir.” 

“  Are  you  aware  whether  your  sister  has  some  in¬ 
clination  that  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  my 
hopes  ?  ” 

“  Sir!” 

“  Excuse  me !  What  I  say  has  nothing  to  offend.  It 
might  very  well  be  that  your  sister,  before  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  introduced  to  her,  had  already  fixed  her 
choice.” 

He  spoke  so  loud,  that  Maxence  looked  sharply 
around  to  see  whether  there  was  not  some  one  within 
hearing.  He  saw  no  one  but  a  young  man,  who  seemed 
quite  absorbed  reading  a  newspaper. 

“  But,  sir,”  he  resumed,  “  what  would  you  answer,  if 
I,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  whom  you  wish  to 
marry  against  her  wishes, — I  called  upon  you  to  cease 
your  assiduities  ?  ” 

M.  Costeclar  bowed  ceremoniously, — 

“  I  would  answer  you,  sir,”  he  uttered,  “  that  your 
father’s  assent  is  sufficient  for  me.  My  suit  has  nothing 
but  is  honorable.  Your  sister  may  not  like  me :  that  is  a 
misfortune ;  but  it  is  not  irreparable.  When  she  knows 
me  better,  I  venture  to  hope  that  she’  will  overcome  her 
unjust  prejudices.  Therefore  I  shall  persist.” 

Maxence  insisted  no  more.  He  was  irritated  at  M. 
Costeclar’s  coolness ;  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to  push 
things  further. 

“  There  will  always  be  time,”  he  thought,  “  *o  resort 
to  violent  measures.” 

But  when  he  reported  this  conversation  to  his  sister, — 

“  It  is  clear,”  he  said,  “  that,  between  our  father  and 
tnat  man,  there  is  a  communitv  of  interests  which  I  am 
unable  to  discover.  What  business  have  they  together. 
In  what  respect  can  your  marriage  either  help  or  injure 
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them.  I  must  see,  try  and  find  out  exactly  who  is  this 
Costeclar :  the  deuse  take  him !  ” 

He  started  out  the  same  day,  and  had  not  far  to 
go. 

M.  Costeclar  was  one  of  those  personalities  which  only 
bloom  in  Paris,  and  are  only  met  in  Paris, — the  same  as 
cab-horses,  and  young  ladies  with  yellow  chignons. 

He  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him. 

He  was  well  known  at  the  bourse ,  in  all  the  principal 
restaurants,  where  he  called  the  waiters  by  their  first 
names,  at  the  box-office  of  the  theatres,  at  all  the  pool- 
rooms,  and  at  the  European  Club,  otherwise  called  the 
Nomadic  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

He  operated  at  the  bourse:  that  was  sure.  He  was 
said  to  own  a  third  interest  in  a  stock-broker’s  office.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  business  with  M.  Jottras,  of  the 
house  of  Jottras  and  Brother,  and  M.  Saint  Pavin,  the 
manager  of  a  very  popular  journal,  “  The  Financial  Pi¬ 
lot.” 

It  was  further  known  that  he  had,  Rue  Vivienne,  a 
magnificent  apartment,  and  that  he  had  successively 
honored  with  his  liberal  protection  Mile.  Sidney  of  the 
Varieties ,  and  Mme.  Jenny  Fancy,  a  lady  of  a  certain 
age  already,  but  so  situated  as  to  return  to  her  lovers  in 
notoriety  what  they  gave  her  in  good  money. 

So  much  did  Maxence  learn  without  difficulty.  As 
to  any  more  precise  details,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
them.  To  his  pressing  questions  upon  M.  Costeclar’s 
antecedents, — 

“  He  is  a  perfectly  honest  man,”  answered  some. 

“  He  is  simply  a  speculator,”  affirmed  others. 

But  all  agreed  that  he  was  a  “  sharp  one,”  who  would 
surely  make  his  fortune,  and  without  passing  through 
the  police-courts,  either. 
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“  How  can  our  father  and  such  a  man  be  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  i  ”  wondered  Maxence  and  his  sister. 

And  they  were  lost  in  conjectures,  when  suddenly,  at 
an  hour  when  he  never  set  his  foot  in  the  house,  M.  Fa- 
voral  appeared. 

Throwing  a  letter  upon  his  daughter’s  lap, — 

“  See  what  I  have  just  received  from  Costeclar,”  he 
said  in  a  hoarse  voice.  “  Read.” 

She  read,  “  Allow  me,  dear  friend,  to  release  you 
from  your  engagement.  Owing  to  circumstances  abso¬ 
lutely  beyond  my  control,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  give 
up  the  honor  of  becoming  a  member  of  your  family.” 

What  could  have  happened  ? 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor,  the  cashier  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  held,  bowed  down  beneath  his  glance, 
his  wife  and  children,  Mme.  Favoral  trembling,  Max¬ 
ence  starting  in  mute  surprise,  and  Mile.  Gilberte,  who 
needed  all  the  strength  of  her  will  to  control  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  her  immense  joy. 

Every  thing  in  M.  Favoral  betrayed,  nevertheless, 
much  more  the  excitement  of  a  disaster  than  the  rage  of 
a  deception. 

Never  had  his  family  seen  him  thus, — livid,  his  cravat 
undone,  his  hair  wet  with  perspiration,  and  clinging  to 
his  temples. 

“  Will  you  please  explain  this  letter  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

And,  as  no  one  answered  him,  he  took  up  that  letter 
again  from  the  table  where  Mile.  Gilberte  had  laid  it, 
and  commenced  reading  it  again,  scanning  each  syllable, 
as  if  in  hopes  of  discovering  in  each  word  some  hidden 
meaning. 

“What  did  you  say  to  Costeclar?”  he  resumed, 
"  what  did  you  do  to  him  to  make  him  take  such  a  de¬ 
termination  ?  ” 
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“  Nothing,”  answered  Maxence  and  Mile.  Gilberte. 

The  hope  of  being  at  last  rid  of  that  man  inspired 
Mme.  Favoral  with  something  like  courage. 

“  He  has  doubtless  understood,”  she  meekly  sug¬ 
gested,  “  that  he  could  not  triumph  over  our  daughter's 
repugnance.” 

But  her  husband  interrupted  her, — 

“  No,”  he  uttered,  “  Costeclar  is  not  the  man  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  ridiculous  caprices  of  a  little 
girl.  There  is  something  else.  But  what  is  it?  Come,  if 
you  know  it,  any  of  you,  if  you  suspect  it  even,  speak, 
say  it.  You  must  see  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  fearful  anx¬ 
iety.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  thus  allowed  something  to 
appear  of  what  was  passing  within  him,  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  complained. 

“  M.  Costeclar  alone,  father,  can  give  you  the  explana¬ 
tion  you  ask  of  us,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte. 

The  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  shook  his  head. 

“  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  I  have  not  questioned 
him?  I  found  his  letter  this  morning  at  the  office.  At 
once  I  ran  to  his  apartments,  Rue  Vivienne.  He  had 
just  gone  out;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  I  called  for  him  at 
Jottras’,  and  at  the  office  of  ‘  The  Financial  Pilot/  I 
found  him  at  last  at  the  bourse,  after  running  three 
hours.  But  I  could  only  get  from  him  evasive  answers 
and  vague  explanations.  Of  course  he  did  not  fail  to 
say,  that,  if  he  does  withdraw,  it  is  because  he  de¬ 
spairs  of  ever  succeeding  in  pleasing  Gilberte.  But  it 
isn’t  so :  I  know  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  read  it  in 
his  eyes.  Twice  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  about 
to  confess  all ;  and  then  he  said  nothing.  And  the  more 
I  insisted,  the  more  he  seemed  ill  at  ease,  embarrassed, 
uneasy,  troubled,  the  more  he  appeared  to  me  like  a  man 
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who  has  been  threatened,  and  dares  not  brave  the 
threat.” 

He  directed  upon  his  children  one  of  those  obstinate 
looks  which  search  the  inmost  depths  of  the  conscience. 

“  If  you  have  done  any  thing  to  drive  him  off,”  he 
resumed,  “  confess  it  frankly,  and  I  swear  I  will  not  re¬ 
proach  you.” 

“  We  did  not.” 

“  You  did  not  threaten  him?  ” 

“  No!” 

M.  Favoral  seemed  appalled. 

“  Doubtless  you  deceive  me,”  he  said,  “  and  I  hope 
you  do.  Unhappy  children !  you  do  not  know  what  this 
rupture  may  cost  you.” 

And,  instead  of  returning  to  his  office,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  that  little  room  which  he  called  his  study,  and  only 
came  out  of  it  at  about  five  o’clock,  holding  under  his 
arm  an  enormous  bundle  of  papers,  and  saying  that  it 
was  useless  to  wait  for  him  for  dinner,  as  he  would  not 
come  home  until  late  in  the  night,  if  he  came  home  at 
all,  being  compelled  to  make  up  for  his  lost  day. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  your  father,  my  poor  chil¬ 
dren  ?  ’’  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral.  “  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  such  a  state.” 

“  Doubtless,”  replied  .Maxence,  “  the  rupture  with 
Costeclar  is  going  to  break  up  some  combination.” 

But  that  explanation  did  not  satisfy  him  any  more 
than  it  did  his  mother.  He,  too,  felt  a  vague  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  impending  misfortune.  But  what?  He 
had  nothing  upon  which  to  base  his  conjectures.  He 
knew  nothing,  any  more  than  his  mother,  of  his  father’s 
affairs,  of  his  relations,  of  his  interests,  or  even  of  his 
life,  outside  the  house. 

And  mother  and  son  lost  themselves  in  suppositions  as 
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vain  as  if  they  had  tried  to  find  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
without  possessing  its  terms. 

With  a  single  word  Mile.  Gilberte  thought  she  might 
have  enlightened  them. 

In  the  unerring  certainty  of  the  blow,  in  the  crushing 
promptness  of  the  result,  she  thought  she  could  recog¬ 
nize  the  hand  of  Marius  de  Tregars. 

She  recognized  the  hand  of  the  man  who  acts,  and 
does  not  talk.  And  the  girl’s  pride  felt  flattered  by  this 
victory,  by  this  proof  of  the  powerful  energy  of  the  man 
whom,  unknown  to  all,  she  had  selected.  She  liked  to 
imagine  Marius  de  Tregars  and  M.  Costeclar  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  each  other, — the  one  as  imperious  and  haughty 
as  she  had  seen  him  meek  and  trembling ;  the  other  more 
humble  still  than  he  was  arrogant  with  her. 

“  One  thing  is  certain,”  she  repeated  to  herself,  “  and 
that  is,  I  am  saved.” 

And  she  wished  the  morrow  to  come,  that  she  might 
announce  her  happiness  to  the  very  involuntary  and  very 
unconscious  accomplice  of  Marius,  the  worthy  Maestro 
Gismondo  Pulei. 

The  next  day  M.  Favoral  seemed  to  have  resigned 
himself  to  the  failure  of  his  projects ;  and,  the  following 
Saturday,  he  told  as  a  pleasant  joke,  how  Mile.  Gilberte 
had  carried  the  day,  and  had  managed  to  dismiss  her 
lover. 

Put  a  close  observer  could  discover  in  him  symptoms 
of  devouring  cares.  Deep  wrinkles  showed  along  his 
temples;  his  eyes  were  sunken;  a  continued  tension  of 
mind  contracted  his  features.  Often  during  the  dinner 
he  would  remain  motionless  for  several  minutes,  his 
fork  aloft ;  and  then  he  would  murmur,  “  How  is  it  all 
going  to  end?  ” 

Sometimes  in  the  morning,  before  his  departure  for 
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his  office,  M.  Jottras,  of  the  house  of  Jottras  and  Brother, 
and  M.  Saint  Pavin,  the  manager  of  “  The  Financial 
Pilot,”  came  to  see  him.  They  closeted  themselves  to- 
gelher,  and  remained  for  hours  in  conference,  speaking 
so  low,  that  not  even  a  vague  murmur  could  be  heard 
outside  the  door. 

“  Your  father  has  grave  subjects  of  anxiety,  my  chil¬ 
dren,”  said  Mme.  Favoral :  “  you  may  believe  me, — me, 
who  for  twenty  years  have  been  trying  to  guess  our  fate 
upon  his  countenance.” 

But  the  political  events  were  sufficient  to  explain  any 
amount  of  anxiety.  It  was  the  second  week  of  July, 
1870;  and  the  destinies  of  France  trembled,  as  upon  a 
cast  of  the  dice,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  presumptuous  im 
capables.  Was  it  war  with  Prussia,  or  was  it  peace,  that 
was  to  issue  from  the  complications  of  a  childishly  astute 
policy  ? 

The  most  contradictory  rumors  caused  daily  at  the  - 
bourse  the  most  violent  oscillations,  which  endangered 
the  safest  fortunes.  A  few  words  uttered  in  a  corridor 
by  Lmile  Ollivier  had  made  a  dozen  heavy  operators 
rich,  but  had  ruined  five  hundred  small  ones.  On  all 
hands,  credit  was  trembling. 

Until  one  evening  when  he  came  home, — 

“  War  is  declared,”  said  M.  Favoral. 

It  was  but  too  true ;  and  no  one  then  had  any  fears  of 
the  result  for  France.  They  had  so  much  exalted  the 
French  army,  they  had  so  often  said  that  it  was  invinci¬ 
ble,  that  every  one  among  the  public  expected  a  series  of 
crushing  victories. 

Alas !  the  first  telegram  announced  a  defeat.  People 
refused  to  believe  it  at  first.  But  there  was  the  evidence. 
The  soldiers  had  died  bravely;  but  the  chiefs  had  been 
incapable  of  leading  them. 
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From  that  time,  and  with  a  vertiginous  rapidity,  from 
day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  fatal  news  came 
crowding  on.  Like  a  river  that  overflows  its  banks, 
Prussia  was  overrunning  France.  Bazaine  was  sur¬ 
rounded  at  Metz ;  and  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  capped 
the  climax  of  so  many  disasters. 

At  last,  on  the  4th  of  September,  the  republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed. 

On  the  5th,  when  the  Signor  Gismondo  Pulei  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  Rue  St.  Gilles,  his  face  bore  such  an 
expression  of  anguish,  that  Mile.  Gilberte  could  not  help 
asking  what  was  the  matter. 

He  rose  on  that  question,  and,  threatening  heaven 
with  his  clinched  fist, — 

“  Implacable  fate  does  not  tire  to  persecute  me/’  he 
replied.  “  I  had  overcome  all  obstacles :  I  was  happy :  I 
was  looking  forward  to  a  future  of  fortune  and  glory. 
No,  the  dreadful  war  must  break  out.” 

For  the  worthy  maestro,  this  terrible  catastrophe  was 
but  a  new  caprice  of  his  own  destiny. 

“  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ”  inquired  the  young 
girl,  repressing  a  smile. 

“  It  happens  to  me,  signora,  that  I  am  about  to  lose  my 
beloved  pupil.  He  leaves  me;  he  forsakes  me.  In  vain 
have  I  thrown  myself  at  his  feet.  My  tears  have  not 
been  able  to  detain  him.  He  is  going  to  fight ;  he  leaves ; 
he  is  a  soldier !  ” 

Then  it  was  given  to  Mile.  Gilberte  to  see  clearly 
within  her  soul.  Then  she  understood  how  absolutely 
she  had  given  herself  up,  and  to  what  extent  she  had 
ceased  to  belong  to  herself. 

Pier  sensation  was  terrible,  such  as  if  her  whole  blood 
had  suddenly  escaped  through  her  open  arteries.  She 
turned  pale,  her  teeth  chattered  ;  and  she  seemed  so  near 
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fainting,  that  the  Signor  Gismondo  sprang  to  the  door, 
crying,  “  Help,  help !  she  is  dying.” 

Mme.  Favoral,  frightened,  came  running  in. 

But  already,  thanks  to  an  all-powerful  projection  of 
will.  Mile.  Gilberte  had  recovered,  and,  smiling  a  pale 
smile, — 

“  It’s  nothing,  mamma,”  she  said.  “A  sudden  pain 
in  the  head ;  but  it’s  gone  already.” 

The  worthy  maestro  was  in  perfect  agony.  Taking 
Mme.  Favoral  aside, — 

“  It  is  my  fault,”  he  said.  “  It  is  the  story  of  my  un¬ 
heard-of  misfortunes  that  has  upset  her  thus.  Mon¬ 
strous  egotist  that  lam!  I  should  have  been  careful  of 
her  exquisite  sensibility.” 

She  insisted,  nevertheless,  upon  taking  her  lesson  as 
usual,  and  recovered  enough  presence  of  mind  to  extract 
from  the  Signor  Gismondo  everything  that  his  much- 
regretted  pupil  had  confided  to  him. 

That  was  not  much.  He  knew  that  his  pupil  had 
gone,  like  anyone  else,  to  Rue  de  Cherche  Midi;  that 
he  had  signed  an  engagement,  and  had  been  ordered 
to  join  a  regiment  in  process  of  formation  near  Tours. 

And,  as  he  went  out, — 

“  That  is  nothing,”  said  the  kind  maestro  to  Mme. 
Favoral.  “  The  signora  has  quite  recovered,  and  is 
as  gay  as  a  lark.” 

The  signora,  shut  up  in  her  room,  was  shedding 
bitter  tears.  She  tried  to  reason  with  herself,  and  could 
not  succeed.  Never  had  the  strangeness  of  her  situation 
so  clearly  appeared  to  her.  She  repeated  to  herself  that 
she  must  be  mad  to  have  thus  become  attached  to  a 
stranger.  She  wondered  how  she  could  have  allowed 
that  love,  which  was  now  her  very  life,  to  take  posses- 
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sion  of  her  soul.  But  to  what  end?  It  no  longer  rested 
with  her  to  undo  what  had  been  done. 

When  she  thought  that  Marius  de  Tregars  was  about 
to  leave  Paris  to  become  a  soldier,  to  fight,  to  die  per¬ 
haps,  she  felt  her  head  whirl;  she  saw  nothing  around 
her  but  despair  and  chaos. 

And,  the  more  she  thought,  the  more  certain  she  felt 
that  Marius  could  not  have  trusted  solely  to  the  chance 
gossip  of  the  Signor  Pulei  to  communicate  to  her  his 
determination. 

‘It  is  perfectly  inadmissible,”  she  thought.  “It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he  will  not  make  an  effort  to  see  me  before 
going.” 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea,  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
took  a  seat  by  an  open  window ;  and,  whilst  apparently 
busy  with  her  work,  she  concentrated  her  whole  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  street. 

There  were  more  people  out  than  usual.  The  recent 
events  had  stirred  Paris  to  its  lowest  depths,  and,  as 
from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  in  labor,  all  the  social  scoria; 
rose  to  the  surface.  Men  of  sinister  appearance  left  their 
haunts,  and  wandered  through  the  city.  The  work¬ 
shops  were  all  deserted ;  and  people  strolled  at  random, 
stupor  or  terror  painted  on  their  countenance. 

But  in  vain  did  Mile.  Gilberte  seek  in  all  this  crowd 
the  one  she  hoped  to  see.  The  hours  went  by,  and 
she  was  getting  discouraged,  when  suddenly,  towards 
dusk,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Turenne, — 

“  ’Tis  he,”  cried  a  voice  within  her. 

It  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Tregars.  He  was  walking 
towards  the  Boulevard,  slowly,  and  his  eyes  raised. 

Palpitating,  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet.  She  was  in  one 
of  those  moments  of  crisis  when  the  blood,  rushing 
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to  the  brain,  smothers  all  judgment.  Unconscious,  as 
it  were,  of  her  acts,  she  leaned  over  the  window,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Marius,  which  he  understood  very 
well,  and  which  meant,  “  Wait,  I  am  coming  down.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  dear?  ”  asked  Mme.  Favoral, 
seeing  Gilberte  putting  on  her  bonnet. 

“To  the  shop,  mamma,  to  get  a  shade  of  worsted  I 
need.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  out  alone ; 
but  it  happened  quite  often  that  she  would  go  down  in 
the  neighborhood  on  some  little  errand. 

“  Do  you  wish  the  girl  to  go  out  with  you  ?  ”  asked 
Mme.  Favoral. 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  worth  while !  ” 

She  ran  down  the  stairs ;  and  once  out,  regardless  of 
the  looks  that  might  be  watching  her,  she  walked 
straight  to  M.  de  Tregars,  who  was  waiting  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Rue  des  Minimes. 

“  You  are  going  away  ?  ”  she  said,  too  much  agitated 
to  notice  his  own  emotion,  which  was,  however,  quite 
evident. 

“  I  must,”  he  answered. 

“  Oh!” 

“  When  France  is  invaded,  the  place  for  a  man  who 
bears  my  name  is  where  the  fighting  is.” 

“But  there  will  be  fighting  in  Paris  too.” 

“  Paris  has  four  times  as  many  defenders  as  it  needs. 
It  is  outside  that  soldiers  will  be  wanted.” 

They  walked  slowly,  as  they  spoke  thus,  along  the 
Rue  des  Minimes,  one  of  the  least  frequented  in  Paris ; 
and  there  were  only  to  be  seen  at  this  hour  five  or  six 
soldiers  talking  in  front  of  the  barracks  gate. 

“  Suppose  I  were  to  beg  you  not  to  go,”  resumed 
Mile.  Gilberte.  “  Suppose  I  beseeched  you,  Marius !  ” 
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“  I  should  remain  then,”  he  answered  in  a  troubled 
voice ;  “  but  I  would  be  betraying  my  duty,  and  failing 
to  my  honor ;  and  remorse  would  weigh  upon  our  whole 
life.  Command  now,  and  I  will  obey.” 

They  had  stopped ;  and  no  one  seeing  them  standing 
there  side  by  side  affectionate  and  familiar  could  have 
believed  that  they  were  speaking  to  each  other  for  the 
first  time.  They  themselves  did  not  notice  it,  so  much 
had  they  come,  with  the  help  of  all-powerful  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  separation,  to  the  understanding  of 
intimacy. 

After  a  moment  of  painful  reflection, — 

“  I  do  not  ask  you  any  longer  to  stay,”  uttered  the 
young  girl. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

“  I  expected  no  less  of  your  courage,”  he  said,  his 
voice  vibrating  with  love. 

But  he  controlled  himself,  and,  in  a  more  quiet  tone, — 

“  Thanks  to  the  indiscretion  of  Pulei,”  he  added, 
“  I  was  in  hopes,  of  seeing  you,  but  not  to  have  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  speaking  to  you.  I  had  written  ” - 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  envelope,  and,  hand¬ 
ing  it  to  Mile.  Gilberte, — 

“  Here  is  the  letter,”  he  continued,  “  which  I  intended 
for  you.  It  contains  another,  which  I  beg  you  to  pre¬ 
serve  carefully,  and  not  to  open  unless  I  do  not  return. 
I  leave  you  in  Paris  a  devoted  friend,  the  Count  de  Vil- 
legre.  Whatever  may  happen  to  you,  apply  to  him  with 
all  confidence,  as  you  would  to  myself.” 

Mile.  Gilberte,  staggering,  leaned  against  the  wall. 

“  When  do  you  expect  to  leave?  ”  she  inquired. 

“  This  very  night.  Communications  may  be  cut  off 
at  any  moment.” 

Admirable  in  her  sorrow,  but  also  full  of  energy, 
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the  poor  girl  looked  up,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

“  Go  then,”  she  said,  “  O  my  only  friend !  go,  since 
honor  commands.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  is  not  your 
life  alone  that  you  are  going  to  risk.” 

And,  fearing  to  burst  into  sobs,  she  fled,  and  reached 
the  Rue  St.  Gilles  a  few  moments  before  her  father, 
who  had  gone  out  in  quest  of  news. 

Those  he  brought  home  were  of  the  most  sinister 
kind. 

Like  the  rising  tide,  the  Prussians  spread  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  slowly,  but  steadily.  Their  marches  were 
numbered ;  and  the  day  and  hour  could  be  named  when 
their  flood  would  come  and  strike  the  walls  of  Paris. 

And  so,  at  all  the  railroad  stations,  there  was  a  prodi¬ 
gious  rush  of  people  who  wished  to  leave  at  any  cost, 
in  any  way,  in  the  baggage-car  if  needs  be,  and  who 
certainly  were  not,  like  Marius,  rushing  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

One  after  another,  M.  Favoral  had  seen  nearly  every 
one  he  knew  take  flight. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Thaller  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  had  gone  to  Switzerland ;  M.  Costeclar  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  Belgium ;  the  elder  Jottras  was  in  England,  buy¬ 
ing  guns  and  cartrdges;  and  if  the  younger  Jottras, 
with  M.  Saint  Pavin  of  “The  Financial  Pilot,”  re¬ 
mained  in  Paris,  it  was  because,  through  the  gallant  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  lady  whose  name  was  not  mentioned,  they 
had  obtained  some  valuable  contracts  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  perplexities  of  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit 
were  great.  The  day  that  the  Baron  and  the  Baroness 
de  Thaller  had  left,-  - 

“  Pack  up  our  ti  unks,”  he  ordered  his  wife.  “  The 
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bourse  is  going  to  close ;  and  the  Mutual  Credit  can  very- 
well  get  along  without  me.” 

But  the  next  day  he  became  undecided  again.  What 
Mile.  Gilberte  thought  she  could  guess,  was,  that  he  was 
dying  to  start  alone,  and  leave  his  family,  but  dared 
not  do  it.  He  hesitated  so  long,  that  at  last,  one  even¬ 
ing,— 

“  You  may  unpack  the  trunks/’  he  said  to  his  wife. 
“  Paris  is  invested ;  and  no  one  can  now  leave.” 


XVIII. 

In  fact,  the  news  had  just  come,  that  the  Western 
Railroad,  the  last  one  that  had  remained  open,  was  now 
cut  off. 

Paris  was  invested ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  invest¬ 
ment,  that  it  could  hardly  be  believed. 

People  went  in  crowds  on  all  the  culminating  points, 
the  hills  of  Montmartre,  and  the  heights  of  the  Troca- 
dero.  Telescopes  had  been  erected  there;  and  every 
one  was  anxious  to  scan  the  horizon,  and  look  for  the 
Prussians. 

But  nothing  could  be  discovered.  The  distant  fields 
retained  their  quiet  and  smiling  aspect  under  the  mild 
rays  of  the  autumn  sun. 

So  that  it  really  required  quite  an  effort  of  imagi¬ 
nation  to  realize  the  sinister  fact,  to  understand  that 
Paris,  with  its  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  indeed 
cut  off  from  the  world  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
France,  by  an  insurmountable  circle  of  steel. 

Doubt,  and  something  like  a  vague  hope,  could  be 
traced  in  the  tone  of  the  people  who  met  on  the  streets, 
saying,— 
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“  Well,  it’s  all  over :  we  can’t  leave  any  more.  Let¬ 
ters,  even,  cannot  pass.  No  more  news,  eh  ?  ” 

But  the  next  day,  which  was  the  19th  of  September, 
the  most  incredulous  were  convinced. 

For  the  first  time  Paris  shuddered  at  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  cannon,  thundering  on  the  heights  of 
Chatillon.  The  siege  of  Paris,  that  siege  without  ex¬ 
ample  in  history,  had  commenced. 

The  life  of  the  Favorals  during  these  interminable 
days  of  anguish  and  suffering,  was  that  of  a  hundred 
thousand  other  families. 

Incorporated  in  the  battalion  of  his  ward,  the  cashier 
of  the  Mutual  Credit  went  off  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  as  well  as  all  his  neighbors,  to  mount  guard  on 
the  ramparts, — a  useless  service  perhaps,  but  which 
those  that  performed  it  did  not  look  upon  as  such, — a 
very  arduous  service,  at  any  rate,  for  poor  merchants, 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  their  shops,  or  the  quiet 
of  their  offices. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  nothing  heroic  in  tramping 
through  the  mud,  in  receiving  the  rain  or  the  snow  upon 
the  back,  in  sleeping  on  the  ground  or  on  dirty  straw, 
in  remaining  on  guard  with  the  thermometer  twenty 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  But  people  die  of 
pleurisy  quite  as  certainly  as  of  a  Prussian  bullet;  and 
many  died  of  it. 

Maxence  showed  himself  but  rarely  at  Rue  St.  Gilles : 
enlisted  in  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters,  he  did  duty 
at  the  advanced  posts.  And,  as  to  Mme.  Favoral  and 
Mile.  Gilberte,  they  spent  the  day  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  live  on.  Rising  before  daylight,  through  rain 
or  snow,  they  took  their  stand  before  the  butcher’s  stall, 
and,  after  waiting  for  hours,  received  a  small  slice  of 
horse-meat. 
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Alone  in  the  evening,  by  the  side  of  the  hearth  where 
a  few  pieces  of  green  wood  smoked  without  burning, 
they  started  at  each  of  the  distant  reports  of  the  cannon. 
At  each  detonation  that  shook  the  window-panes,  Mme, 
Favoral  thought  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  one  that  had 
killed  her  son. 

And  Mile.  Gilberte  was  thinking  of  Marius  de  Tre- 
gars.  The  accursed  days  of  November  and  December 
had  come.  There  were  constant  rumors  of  bloody 
battles  around  Orleans.  She  imagined  Marius,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  expiring  on  the  snow,  alone,  without 
help,  and  without  a  friend  to  receive  his  supreme  will 
and  his  last  breath. 

One  evening  the  vision  was  so  clear,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  so  strong,  that  she  started  up  with  a  loud  cry. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Mme.  Favoral,  alarmed. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

With  a  little  perspicacity,  the  worthy  woman  could 
easily  have  obtained  her  daughter’s  secret;  for  Mile. 
Gilberte  was  not  in  condition  to  deny  anything.  But 
she  contented  herself  with  an  explanation  which  meant 
nothing,  and  had  not  a  suspicion,  when  the  girl  an¬ 
swered  with  a  forced  smile, — 

“  It’s  nothing,  dear  mother,  nothing  but  an  absurd 
idea  that  crossed  my  mind.” 

Strange  to  say,  never  had  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  been  for  his  family  what  he  was  during  these 
months  of  trials. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  siege  he  had  been 
anxious,  agitated,  nervous;  he  wandered  through  the 
house  like  a  soul  in  trouble ;  he  had  moments  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  prostration,  during  which  tears  could  be  seen 
rolling  down  upon  his  cheeks,  and  then  fits  of  anger 
without  motive. 
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But  each  day  that  elapsed  had  seemed  to  bring  calm  to 
his  soul.  Little  by  little,  he  had  become  to  his  wife  so 
indulgent  and  so  affectionate,  that  the  poor  helot  felt 
her  heart  touched.  He  had  for  his  daughter  attentions 
which  caused  her  to  wonder. 

Often,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  took  them  out 
walking,  leading  them  along  the  quays  towards  a  part 
of  the  walls  occupied  by  the  battalion  of  their  ward. 
Twice  he  took  them  to  St.  Onen,  where  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  encamped  to  which  Maxence  belonged. 

Another  day  he  wished  to  take  them  to  visit  M.  de 
Thaller’s  house,  of  which  he  had  charge.  They  refused, 
and  instead  of  getting  angry,  as  he  certainly  would 
have  done  formerly,  he  commenced  describing  to  them 
the  splendors  of  the  apartments,  the  magnificent  furni¬ 
ture,  the  carpets  and  the  hangings,  the  paintings  by  the 
great  masters,  the  objects  of  arts,  the  bronzes,  in  a  word, 
all  that  dazzling  luxury  of  which  financiers  make  use, 
somewhat  as  hunters  do  of  the  mirror  with  which  larks 
are  caught. 

Of  business,  nothing  was  ever  said. 

He  went  every  morning  as  far  as  the  office  of  the 
Mutual  Credit ;  but,  as  he  said,  it  was  solely  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Once  in  a  long  while,  M.  Saint  Pavin  and 
the  younger  Jottras  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles. 
They  had  suspended, — the  one  the  payments  of  his 
banking  house ;  the  other,  the  publication  of  “  The 
Financial  Pilot.” 

But  they  were  not  idle  for  all  that ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  distress,  they  still  managed  to  speculate 
upon  something,  no  one  knew  what,  and  to  realize 
profits. 

They  rallied  pleasantly  the  fools  who  had  faith  in  the 
defence,  and  imitated  in  the  most  laughable  manner 
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the  appearance,  under  their  soldier’s  coat,  of  three  or 
four  of  their  friends  who  had  joined  the  marching 
battalions.  They  boasted  that  they  had  no  privations 
to  endure,  and  always  knew  where  to  find  the  fresh 
butter  wherewith  to  dress  the  large  slices  of  beef  which 
they  possessed  the  art  of  finding.  Mme.  Favoral 
heard  them  laugh;  and  M.  Saint  Pavin,  the  manager 
of  “  The  Financial  Pilot,”  exclaimed, — 

“  Come,  come !  we  would  be  fools  to  complain.  It  is 
a  general  liquidation,  without  risks  and  without  costs.” 

Their  mirth  had  something  revolting  in  it;  for  it 
was  now  the  last  and  most  acute  period  of  the  siege. 

At  the  beginning  the  greatest  optimists  hardly 
thought  that  Paris  could  hold  out  longer  than  six  weeks. 
And  now  the  investment  had  lasted  over  four  months. 
The  population  was  reduced  to  nameless  articles  of  food. 
The  supply  of  bread  had  failed ;  the  wounded,  for  lack 
of  a  little  soup,  died  in  the  ambulances ;  old  people  and 
children  perished  by  the  hundred ;  on  the  left  bank  the 
shells  came  down  thick  and  fast,  the  weather  was  in¬ 
tensely  cold,  and  there  was  no  more  fuel. 

And  yet  no  one  complained.  From  the  midst  of  that 
population  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  not  one  voice 
rose  to  beg  for  their  comfort,  their  health,  their  life  even, 
at  the  cost  of  a  capitulation. 

Clear-sighted  men  had  never  hoped  that  Paris  alone 
could  compel  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  but  they  thought, 
that  by  holding  out,  and  keeping  the  Prussians  under  its 
walls,  Paris  would  give  to  France  time  to  rise,  to  or¬ 
ganize  armies,  and  to  rush  upon  the  enemy.  There  was 
the  duty  of  Paris ;  and  Paris  was  toiling  to  fulfil  it  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  possibility,  reckoning  as  a  victory 
each  day  that  it  gained. 

Unfortunately,  all  this  suffering  was  to  be  in  vain. 
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The  fatal  hour  struck,  when,  supplies  being  exhausted, 
it  became  necessary  to  surrender. 

During  three  days  the  Prussians  camped  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  gazing  with  longing  eyes  upon  that 
city,  object  of  their  most  eager  desires, — that  Paris 
within  which,  victorious  though  they  were,  they  had  not 
dared  to  venture.  Then,  soon  after,  communications 
were  reopened ;  and  one  morning,  as  he  received  a  letter 
from  Switzerland, — 

“  It  is  from  the  Baron  de  Thaller !  ”  exclaimed  M. 
Favoral. 

Exactly  so.  The  manager  of  the  Mutual  Credit  was 
a  prudent  man.  Pleasantly  situated  in  Switzerland, 
he  was  in  nowise  anxious  to  return  to  Paris  before  being 
quite  certain  that  he  had  no  risks  to  run. 

Upon  receiving  M.  Favoral’s  assurances  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  he  started ;  and,  almost  at  the  same  time  the  elder 
Jottras  and  M.  Costeclar  made  their  appearance. 


XIX. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle,  the  return  of  those  braves 
for  whom  Parisian  slang  had  invented  the  new  and 
significant  expression  of  franc-fileur . 

They  were  not  so  proud  then  as  they  have  been  since. 
Feeling  rather  embarrassed  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
still  quivering  with  the  emotions  of  the  siege,  they  had 
at  least  the  good  taste  to  try  and  find  pretexts  for  their 
absence. 

“  I  was  cut  off,”  affirmed  the  Baron  de  Thaller.  “  I 
had  gone  to  Switzerland  to  place  my  wife  and  daughter 
in  safety.  When  I  came  back,  good-by!  the  Prussians 
had  closed  the  doors.  For  more  than  a  week,  I 
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wandered  around  Paris,  trying  to  find  an  opening.  I 
became  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  I  was  arrested.  A 
little  more,  and  I  was  shot  dead !  ” 

“As  to  myself,”  declared  M.  Costeclar,  “  I  foresaw 
exactly  what  has  happened.  I  knew  that  it  was  outside, 
to  organize  armies  of  relief,  that  men  would  be  wanted. 
I  went  to  offer  my  services  to  the  government  of  de¬ 
fence;  and  everybody  in  Bordeaux  saw  me  booted  and 
spurred,  and  ready  to  leave.” 

He  was  consequently  soliciting  the  Cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor,  and  was  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining 
it  through  the  all-powerful  influence  of  his  financial 
connections. 

“  Didn’t  So-and-so  get  it?”  he  replied  to  objections. 
And  he  named  this  or  that  individual  whose  feats  of 
arms  consisted  principally  in  having  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  in  uniforms  covered  with  gold  lace  to  the  very 
shoulders. 

“  But  I  am  the  man  who  deserves  it  most,  that  cross,” 
insisted  the  younger  M.  Jottras ;  “  for  I,  at  least,  have 
rendered  valuable  services.” 

And  he  went  on  telling  how,  after  searching  for  arms 
all  over  England,  he  had  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he 
had  purchased  any  number  of  guns  and  cartridges,  and 
even  some  batteries  of  artillery. 

This  last  journey  had  been  very  wearisome  to  him,  he 
added  and  yet  he  did  not  regret  it ;  for  it  had  furnished 
him  an  opportunity  to  study  on  the  spot  the  financial 
morals  of  America;  and  he  had  returned  with  ideas 
enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  three  or  four  stock  com¬ 
panies  with  twenty  millions  of  capital. 

“  Ah,  those  Americans !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  They  are 
the  men  who  understand  business!  We  are  but  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  side  of  them.” 
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It  was  through  M.  Chapelain,  the  Desclavettes,  and 
old  Desormeaux,  that  these  news  reached  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles. 

It  was  also  through  Maxence,  whose  battalion  had 
been  dissolved,  and  who,  whilst  waiting  for  something 
better,  had  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the 
Orleans  Railway,  where  he  earned  two  hundred  francs  a 
month.  For  M.  Favoral  saw  and  heard  nothing  that 
was  going  on  around  him.  He  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  business:  he  left  earlier,  came  home  later,  and 
hardly  allowed  himself  time  to  eat  and  drink. 

He  told  all  his  friends  that  business  was  looking  up 
again  in  the  most  unexpected  manner;  that  there  were 
fortunes  to  be  made  by  those  who  could  command 
ready  cash ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

He  pretended  that  the  enormous  indemnity  to  be  paid 
to  the  Prussians  would  necessitate  an  enormous  move¬ 
ment  of  capital,  financial  combinations,  a  loan,  and  that 
so  many  millions  could  not  be  handled  without  allowing 
a  few  little  millions  to  fall  into  intelligent  pockets. 

Dazzled  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  those  fabulous 
sums,  “  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised,”  said  the  others, 
“  to  see  Favoral  double  and  treble  his  fortune.  What 
a  famous  match  his  daughter  will  be !  ” 

Alas!  never  had  Mile.  Gilberte  felt  in  her  heart  so 
much  hatred  and  disgust  for  that  money,  the  only 
thought,  the  sole  subject  of  conversation,  of  those 
around  her, — for  that  cursed  money  which  had  risen 
like  an  insurmountable  obstacle  between  Marius  and 
herself. 

For  two  weeks  past,  the  communications  had  been 
completely  restored;  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of 
M.  de  Tregars.  It  was  with  the  most  violent  palpita- 
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tions  of  her  heart  that  she  awaited  each  day  the  hour 
of  the  Signor  Gismondo  Pulei’s  lesson :  and  more  pain¬ 
ful  each  time  became  her  anguish  when  she  heard  him 
exclaim, — 

“  Nothing,  not  a  line,  not  a  word.  The  pupil  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  old  master !  ” 

But  Mile.  Gilberte  knew  well  that  Marius  did  not 
forget.  Her  blood  froze  in  her  veins  when  she  read  in 
the  papers  the  interminable  list  of  those  poor  soldiers 
who  had  succumbed  during  the  invasion, — the  more  for¬ 
tunate  ones  under  Prussian  bullets ;  the  others  along  the 
roads,  in  the  mud  or  in  the  snow,  of  cold,  of  fatigue, 
of  suffering  and  of  want. 

She  could  not  drive  from  her  mind  the  memory  of 
that  lugubrious  vision  which  had  so  much  frightened 
her ;  and  she  was  asking  herself  whether  it  was  not  one 
of  those  inexplicable  presentiments,  of  which  there  are 
examples,  which  announce  the  death  of  a  beloved 
person. 

Alone  at  night  in  her  little  room,  Mile.  Gilberte  with¬ 
drew  from  the  hiding-place,  where  she  kept  it  preciously, 
that  package  which  Marius  had  confided  to  her,  recom¬ 
mending  her  not  to  open  it  until  she  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  return.  It  was  very  voluminous,  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  thick  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Tregars;  and  she  had  often  wondered 
what  it  could  possibly  contain.  And  now  she  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  that  she  had  perhaps  the  right  to 
open  it. 

And  she  had  no  one  of  whom  she  could  ask  for  a 
word  of  hope.  She  was  compelled  to  hide  her  tears, 
and  to  put  on  a  smile.  She  was  compelled  to  invent 
pretexts  for  those  who  expressed  their  wonder  at  see¬ 
ing  her  exquisite  beauty  withering  in  the  bud, — for  her 
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mother,  whose  anxiety  was  without  limit,  when  she  saw 
her  thus  pale,  her  eyes  inflamed,  and  undermined  by  a 
continuous  fever. 

True,  Marius,  on  leaving,  had  left  her  a  friend,  the 
Count  de  Villegre ;  and,  if  any  one  knew  any  thing,  he 
certainly  did.  But  she  could  see  no  way  of  hearing 
from  him  without  risking  her  secret.  Write  to  him? 
Nothing  was  easier,  since  she  had  his  address, — Rue 
Turenne.  But  where  could  she  ask  him  to  direct  his 
answer?  Rue  St.  Gilles?  Impossible!  True,  she 
might  go  to  him,  or  make  an  appointment  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  how  could  she  escape,  even  for  an  hour, 
without  exciting  Mme.  Favoral’s  suspicions? 

Sometimes  it  occurred  to  her  to  confide  in  Maxence, 
who  was  laboring  with  admirable  constancy  to  redeem 
his  past. 

But  what !  must  she,  then,  confess  the  truth, — confess 
that  she,  Gilberte,  had  lent  her  ears  to  the  words  of  a 
stranger,  met  by  chance  in  the  street,  and  that  she 
looked  forward  to  no  happiness  in  life  save  through 
him?  She  dared  not.  She  could  not  take  upon  her¬ 
self  to  overcome  the  shame  of  such  a  situation. 

She  was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  the  day  when  the 
Signor  Pulei  arrived  radiant,  exclaiming  from  the  very 
threshold,  “  I  have  news !  ” 

And  at  once,  without  surprise  at  the  awful  emotion 
of  the  girl,  which  he  attributed  solely  to  the  interest 
she  felt  for  him, — him  Gismondo  Pulei,  he  went  on, — 

“  I  did  not  get  them  direct,  but  through  a  respectable 
signor  with  long  mustaches,  and  a  red  ribbon  at  his 
buttonhole,  who,  having  received  a  letter  from  my 
dear  pupil,  has  deigned  to  come  to  my  room,  and  read 
it  to  me.” 

The  worthy  maestro  had  not  forgotten  a  single  word 
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of  that  letter ;  and  it  was  almost  literally  that  he  re¬ 
peated  it. 

Six  weeks  after  having  enlisted,  his  pupil  had  been 
promoted  corporal,  then  sergeant,  then  lieutenant.  He 
had  fought  in  all  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Loire 
without  receiving  a  scratch.  But  at  the  battle  of  the 
Maus,  whilst  leading  back  his  men,  who  were  giving 
way,  he  had  been  shot  twice,  full  in  the  breast.  Carried 
dying  into  an  ambulance,  he  had  lingered  three  weeks 
between  life  and  death,  having  lost  all  consciousness  of 
self.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  he  had  recovered  his 
senses ;  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  recall  him¬ 
self  to  the  affection  of  his  friends.  All  danger  was  over, 
he  suffered  scarcely  any  more ;  and  they  promised  him, 
that,  within  a  month,  he  would  be  up,  and  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  Mile.  Gilberte 
breathed  freely.  But  she  would  have  been  greatly 
surprised,  had  she  been  told  that  a  day  was  drawing 
near  when  she  would  bless  those  wounds  which  detained 
Marius  upon  a  hospital  cot.  And  yet  it  was  so. 

Mme.  Favoral  and  her  daughter  were  alone,  one 
evening,  at  the  house,  when  loud  clamors  arose  from  the 
street,  in  the  midst  of  which  could  be  heard  drunken 
voices  yelling  the  refrains  of  revolutionary  songs,  ac¬ 
companied  by  continuous  rumbling  sounds.  They  ran 
to  the  window.  The  National  Guards  had  just  taken 
possession  of  the  cannon  deposited  in  the  Place  Royale. 
The  reign  of  the  Commune  was  commencing. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  people  came  to  regret 
the  worst  days  of  the  siege.  Without  leaders,  without 
direction,  the  honest  men  had  lost  their  heads.  All  the 
braves  who  had  returned  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
had  again  taken  flight.  Soon  people  had  to  hide  or  to 
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fly  to  avoid  being  incorporated  in  the  battalions  of  the 
Commune.  Night  and  day,  around  the  walls,  the 
fusillade  rattled,  and  the  artillery  thundered. 

Again  M.  Favoral  had  given  up  going  to  his  office. 
What’s  the  use?  Sometimes,  with  a  singular  look,  he 
would  say  to  his  wife  and  children, — 

“  This  time  it  is  indeed  a  liquidation.  Paris  is  lost!  ” 
And  indeed  they  thought  so,  when  at  the  hour  of  the 
supreme  struggle,  among  the  detonations  of  the  cannon 
and  the  explosion  of  the  shells;  they  felt  their  house 
shaking  to  its  very  foundations;  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  night  they  saw  their  apartment  as  brilliantly  lighted 
as  at  mid-day  by  the  flames  which  were  consuming  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  houses  around  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  And,  in  fact,  the  rapid  action  of  the  troops 
alone  saved  Paris  from  destruction. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  following  week,  matters 
had  commenced  to  quiet  down;  and  Gilberte  learned 
the  return  of  Marius. 


XX. 

“  At  last  it  has  been  given  to  my  eyes  to  contemplate 
him,  and  to  my  arms  to  press  him  against  my  heart !  ” 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  the  old  Italian  master,  all 
vibrating  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  his  most  terrible 
accent,  announced  to  Mile.  Gilberte  that  he  had  just  seen 
that  famous  pupil  from  whom  he  expected  both  glory 
and  fortune. 

“  But  how  weak  he  is  still !  ”  he  added,  “  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  his  wounds.  I  hardly  recognized  him,  he  has 
grown  so  pale  and  so  thin.” 

But  the  girl  was  listening  to  him  no  more.  A  flood  of 
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life  filled  her  heart.  This  moment  made  her  forget  all 
her  troubles  and  all  her  anguish. 

“  And  I  too,”  thought  she,  “  shall  see  him  again  to¬ 
day.” 

And,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  woman  who 
loves,  she  calculated  the  moment  whc  1  Marius  would 
appear  in  Rue  St.  Gilles.  It  would  p  obably  be  about 
nightfall,  like  the  first  time,  before  leaving;  that  is,  about 
eight  o’clock,  for  the  days  just  then  weie  about  the  long¬ 
est  in  the  year.  Now  it  so  happened,  that,  on  that  very 
day  and  hour,  Mile.  Gilberte  expected  to  be  alone  at 
home.  It  was  understood  that  her  mother  would,  after 
dinner,  call  on  Mme.  Desclavettes,  who  was  in  bed,  half 
dead  of  the  fright  she  had  had  during  the  last  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  Commune.  She  would  therefore  be  free, 
and  would  not  need  to  invent  a  pretext  to  go  out  for  a 
few  moments.  She  could  not  help,  however,  but  feel 
that  this  was  a  bold  and  most  venturesome  step  for  her 
to  take;  and,  when  her  mother  went  out,  she  had  not 
yet  fully  decided  what  to  do.  But  her  bonnet  was 
within  reach,  and  Marius’  letter  was  in  her  pocket.  She 
went  to  sit  at  the  window.  The  street  was  solitary  and 
silent  as  of  old.  Night  was  coming;  and  heavy  black 
clouds  floated  over  Paris.  The  heat  was  overpowering: 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air. 

One  by  one,  as  the  hour  was  approaching  when  she 
expected  to  see  Marius,  the  hesitations  of  the  young 
girl  vanished  like  smoke.  She  feared  but  one  thing, — 
that  he  would  not  come,  or  that  he  may  already  have 
come  and  left,  without  succeeding  in  seeing  her. 

Already  did  the  objects  become  less  distinct ;  and  the 
gas  was  being  lit  in  the  back-shops,  when  she  recognized 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  looked  up  as  he 
went  by;  and,  without  stopping,  he  addressed  her  a 
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rapid  gesture,  which  she  alone  could  understand,  and 
which  meant,  “  Come,  I  beseech  you !  ” 

Her  heart  beating  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  Mile.  Gil- 
berte  ran  down  the  stairs.  But  it  was  only  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  street  that  she  could  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk  she  was  running.  Concierges  and 
shopkeepers  were  all  sitting  in  front  of  their  doors,  tak¬ 
ing  the  fresh  air.  All  knew  her.  Would  they  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  her  out  alone  at  such  an  hour?  Twenty 
steps  in  front  of  her  she  could  see  Marius.  But  he  had 
understood  the  danger ;  for,  instead  of  turning  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Rue  des  Minimes,  he  followed  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles  straight,  and  only  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Boulevard. 

Then  only  did  Mile.  Gilberte  join  him ;  and  she  could 
not  withhold  an  exclamation,  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  and  to 
walk. 

“  How  imprudent  of  you  to  have  returned  so  soon !  ” 
she  said. 

A  little  blood  came  to  M.  de  Tregars’  cheeks.  His 
face  brightened  up,  and,  in  a  voice  quivering  with  sup¬ 
pressed  passion, — 

“  It  would  have  been  more  imprudent  still  to  stay 
away,”  he  uttered.  “  Far  from  you,  I  felt  myself  dying.” 

They  were  both  ieaning  against  the  door  of  a  closed 
shop ;  and  they  were  as  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
that  circulated  on  the  Boulevards,  busy  looking  at  the 
fearful  wrecks  of  the  Commune. 

“  And  besides,”  added  Marius,  “  have  I,  then,  a  min¬ 
ute  to  lose  ?  I  asked  you  for  three  years.  Fifteen  months 
have  gone,  and  I  am  no  better  off  than  on  the  first  day. 
When  this  accursed  war  broke  out,  all  my  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made.  I  was  certain  to  rapidly  accumulate 
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a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  me  to  ask  for  your  hand 
without  being  refused.  Whereas  now  ” — 

“Well?” 

“  Now  every  thing  is  changed.  The  future  is  so  un¬ 
certain,  that  no  one  wishes  to  venture  their  capital.  Mar- 
colet  himself,  who  certainly  does  not  lack  boldness,  and 
who  believes  firmly  in  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  was 
telling  me  yesterday,  ‘  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  just 
now  :  we  must  wait.’  ” 

There  was  in  his  voice  such  an  intensity  of  grief,  that 
the  girl  felt  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

“  We  will  wait  then,”  she  said,  attempting  to  smile. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  shook  his  head. 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Do  you,  then,  think  that 
I  do  not  know  what  a  life  you  lead?  ” 

Mile.  Gilberte  looked  up. 

“  Have  I  ever  complained  ?  ”  she  asked  proudly  ? 

“  No.  Your  mother  and  yourself,  you  have  always 
religiously  kept  the  secret  of  your  tortures ;  and  it  was 
only  a  providential  accident  that  revealed  them  to  me. 
But  I  learned  every  thing  at  last.  I  know  that  she  whom 
I  love  exclusively  and  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul  is 
subjected  to  the  most  odious  despotism,  insulted,  and 
condemned  to  the  most  humiliating  privations.  And  I, 
who  would  give  my  life  for  her  a  thousand  times  over, — 
I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Money  raises  between  us  such 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  that  my  love  is  actually  an  of¬ 
fence.  To  hear  from  her,  I  am  driven  to  accept  accom¬ 
plices.  If  I  obtain  from  her  a  few  moments  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  run  the  risk  of  compromising  her  maidenly  repu-* 
tation.” 

Deeply  affected  by  his  emotion — 

“  At  least,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte,  “  you  succeeded  in 
delivering  me  from  M.  Costeclar.” 
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“  Yes,  I  was  fortunately  able  to  find  weapons  against 
that  scoundrel.  But  can  I  find  some  against  all  others 
that  may  offer?  Your  father  is  very  rich;  and  the  men 
are  numerous  for  whom  marriage  is  but  a  speculation 
like  any  other.” 

“  Would  you  doubt  me?  ” 

“  Ah,  rather  would  I  doubt  myself !  But  I  know  what 
cruel  trials  your  refusal  to  marry  M.  Costeclar  imposed 
upon  you :  I  know  what  a  merciless  struggle  you  had  to 
sustain.  Another  pretender  may  come,  and  then —  No, 
no,  you  see  that  we  cannot  wait.” 

“  What  would  you  do?  ” 

“  I  know  not.  I  have  not  yet  decided  upon  my  future 
course.  And  yet  Heaven  knows  what  have  been  the  la- 
bors  of  my  mind  during  that  long  month  I  have  just 
spent  upon  an  ambulance-bed, — that  month  during 
which  you  were  my  only  thought.  Ah !  when  I  think  of 
it,  I  cannot  find  words  to  curse  the  recklessness  with 
which  I  disposed  of  my  fortune.” 

As  if  she  had  heard  a  blasphemy,  the  young  girl  drew 
back  a  step. 

“  It  is  impossible,”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  you  should 
regret  having  paid  what  your  father  owed.” 

A  bitter  smile  contracted  M.  de  Tregars’  lips. 

“  And  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,”  he  replied,  “  that 
my  father  in  reality  owed  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Oh!” 

“  Suppose  I  told  you  they  took  from  him  his  entire 
fortune,  over  two  millions,  as  audaciously  as  a  pick¬ 
pocket  robs  a  man  of  his  handkerchief  ?  Suppose  I  told 
you,  that,  in  his  loyal  simplicity,  he  was  but  a  man  of 
straw  in  the  hands  of  skilful  knaves?  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  what  you  once  heard  the  Count  de  Villegre  say  ?  ” 

Mile.  Gilberte  had  forgotten  nolhing. 
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“  The  Count  de  Villgre,”  she  replied,  “  pretended  that 
it  was  time  enough  still  to  compel  the  men  who  had 
robbed  your  father  to  disgorge.” 

“  Exactly !  ”  exclaimed  Marius.  “  And  now  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  make  them  disgorge.” 

In  the  mean  time  night  had  quite  come.  Lights  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shop-windows;  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Boulevard  the  gas-lamps  were  being  lit.  Alarmed  by 
this  sudden  illumination,  M.  de  Tregars  drew  off  Mile. 
Gilberte  to  a  more  obscure  spot,  by  the  stairs  that  lead 
to  the  Rue  Amelot ;  and  there,  leaning  against  the  iron 
railing,  he  went  on, — 

“  Already,  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  I  sus¬ 
pected  the  abominable  tricks  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 
I  thought  it  unworthy  of  me  to  verify  my  suspicions.  I 
was  alone  in  the  world :  my  wants  were  few.  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  my  researches  would  give  me,  within  a 
brief  time,  a  much  larger  fortune  than  the  one  I  gave  up. 
I  found  something  noble  and  grand,  and  which  flattered 
my  vanity,  in  thus  abandoning  every  thing,  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  litigation,  and  consummating  my  ruin 
with  a  single  dash  of  my  pen.  Among  my  friends  the 
Count  de  Villegre  alone  had  the  courage  to  tell  me  that 
this  was  a  guilty  piece  of  folly;  that  the  silence  of  the 
dupes  is  the  strength  of  the  knaves ;  that  my  indifference, 
which  made  the  rascals  rich,  would  make  them  laugh 
too.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  name  of 
Tregars  dragged  into  court  in  a  scandalous  law-suit,  and 
that  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence  was  to  honor  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  memory.  Treble  fool  that  I  was !  The  only  way  to 
honor  my  father’s  memory  was  to  avenge  him,  to  wrest 
his  spoils  from  the  scoundrels  who  had  caused  his  death. 
I  see  it  clearly  to-day.  But,  before  undertaking  any 
thing,  I  wished  to  consult  you.” 
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Mile.  Gilberte  was  listening  with  the  most  intense  at¬ 
tention.  She  had  come  to  mingle  so  completely  in  her 
thoughts  her  future  life  and  that  of  M.  de  Tregars,  that 
she  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  of  his  consulting  her 
upon  matters  affecting  their  prospects,  and  of  seeing 
herself  standing  there  deliberating  with  him. 

“  You  will  require  proofs,”  she  suggested. 

“  I  have  none,  unfortunately,”  replied  M.  de  Tregars ; 
“  at  least,  none  sufficiently  positive,  and  such  as  are  re¬ 
quired  by  courts  of  justice.  But  I  think  I  may  find  them. 
My  former  suspicions  have  become  a  certainty.  The 
same  good  luck  that  enabled  me  to  deliver  you  of  M. 
Costeclar’s  persecutions,  also  placed  in  my  hands  the 
most  valuable  information.” 

“  Then  you  must  act,”  uttered  Mile.  Gilberte  reso¬ 
lutely. 

Marius  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  seeking  expres¬ 
sion  to  convey  what  he  had  still  to  say.  Then, — 

“It  is  my  duty,”  he  proceeded,  “  to  conceal  nothing 
from  you.  The  task  is  a  heavy  one.  The  obscure 
schemers  of  ten  years  ago  have  become  big  financiers, 
intrenched  behind  their  money-bags  as  behind  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fort.  Formerly  isolated,  they  have  managed 
to  gather  around  them  powerful  interests,  accomplices 
high  in  office,  and  friends  whose  commanding  situation 
protects  them.  Having  succeeded,  they  are  absolved. 
They  have  in  their  favor  what  is  called  public  considera¬ 
tion, — that  idiotic  thing  which  is  made  up  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  fools,  the  approbation  of  the  knaves,  and 
the  concert  of  all  interested  vanities.  'When  they  pass, 
their  horses  at  full  trot,  their  carriage  raising  a  cloud 
of  dust,  insolent,  impudent,  swelled  with  the  vulgar 
fatuity  of  wealth,  people  bow  to  the  ground,  and  say, 
‘  Those  are  smart  fellows !  ’  And  in  fact,  yes,  skill  or 
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luck,  they  have  hitherto  avoided  the  police-courts  where 
so  many  others  have  come  to  grief.  Those  who  despise 
them  fear  them,  and  shake  hands  with  them.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  rich  enough  not  to  steal  any  more  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  employes  to  do  that.  I  take  Heaven 
to  witness  that  never  until  lately  had  the  idea  come  to  me 
to  disturb  in  their  possession  the  men  who  robbed  my 
father.  Alone,  what  need  had  I  of  money  ?  Later,  O  my 
friend!  I  thought  I  could  succeed  in  conquering  the 
fortune  I  needed  to  obtain  your  hand.  You  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  wait;  and  I  was  happy  to  think  that  I  should 
owe  you  to  my  sole  exertions.  Events  have  crushed  my 
hopes.  I  am  to-day  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  all 
my  efforts  would  be  in  vain.  To  wait  would  be  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  you.  Therefore  I  hesitate  no  longer^ 
I  want  what’s  mine :  I  wish  to  recover  that  of  which  I 
have  been  robbed.  Whatever  I  may  do, — for,  alas!  I 
know  not  to  what  I  may  be  driven,  what  role  I  may  have 
to  play, — remember  that  of  all  my  acts,  of  all  my 
thoughts,  there  will  not  be  a  single  one  that  does  not 
aim  to  bring  nearer  the  blessed  day  when  you  shall  be¬ 
come  my  wife.” 

There  was  in  his  voice  so  much  unspeakable  affection, 
that  the  young  girl  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears. 

“  Never,  whatever  may  happen,  shall  I  doubt  you, 
Marius,”  she  uttered. 

He  took  her  hands,  and,  pressing  them  passionately 
within  his, — 

“  And  I,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  swear,  that,  sustained  by 
the  thought  of  you,  there  is  no  disgust  that  I  will  not 
overcome,  no  obstacle  that  I  will  not  overthrow.” 

He  spoke  so  loud,  that  two  or  three  persons  stopped. 
He  noticed  it,  and  was  brought  suddenly  from  sentiment 
to  the  reality, — 
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“  Wretches  that  we  are,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and 
very  fast,  “  we  forget  what  this  interview  may  cost 
us!” 

And  he  led  Mile.  Gilberte  across  the  Boulevard ;  and, 
whilst  making  their  way  to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles,  through 
the  deserted  streets, — 

“It  is  a  dreadful  imprudence  we  have  just  commit¬ 
ted,”  resumed  M.  de  Tregars.  “  But  it  was  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  we  should  see  each  other ;  and  we  had  not  the 
choice  of  means.  Now,  and  for  a  long  time,  we  shall  be 
separated.  Every  thing  you  wish  me  to  know,  say  it  to 
that  worthy  Gismondo,  who  repeats  faithfully  to  me 
every  word  you  utter.  Through  him,  also,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.  Twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  about  nightfall,  I  shall  pass  by  your  house;  and, 
if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  a  glimpse  of  you,  I  shall 
return  home  fired  with  fresh  energy.  Should  any  thing 
extraordinary  happen,  beckon  to  me,  and  I’ll  wait  for 
you  in  the  Rue  des  Minimes.  But  this  is  an  expedient 
to  which  we  must  only  resort  in  the  last  extremity.  I 
should  never  forgive  myself,  were  I  to  compromise  your 
fair  name.” 

They  had  reached  the  Rue  St.  Gilles.  Marius  stopped. 

“  We  must  part,”  he  began. 

But  then  only  Mile.  Gilberte  remembered  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars’  letter,  which  she  had  in  her  pocket.  Taking  it  out, 
and  handing  it  to  him, — 

“  Here,”  she  said,  “  is  the  package  you  deposited  with 
me.” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  repelling  her  gently,  “  keep  that 
letter :  it  must  never  be  opened  now,  except  by  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Tregars.” 

And  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  in  a  deeply  agi¬ 
tated  voice, — 
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“  Farewell !  ”  he  murmured.  “  Have  courage,  and 
have  hope.” 


XXI. 

Mlle.  Gilberte  was  soon  far  away ;  and  Marius  de 
Tregars  remained  motionless  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
following  her  with  his  eyes  through  the  darkness. 

She  was  walking  fast,  staggering  over  the  rough 
pavement.  Leaving  Marius,  she  fell  back  upon  the 
earth  from  the  height  of  her  dreams.  The  deceiving  illu¬ 
sion  had  vanished,  and,  returned  to  the  world  of  sad  re¬ 
ality,  she  was  seized  with  anxiety. 

How  long  had  she  been  out?  She  knew  not,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  reckon.  But  it  was  evidently 
getting  late;  for  some  of  the  shops  were  already 
closing. 

Meantime,  she  had  reached  the  house.  Stepping  back, 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  that  there  was  light  in  the  par¬ 
lor. 

“  Mother  has  returned,”  she  thought,  trembling  with 
apprehension. 

She  hurried  up,  nevertheless ;  and,  just  as  she  reached 
the  landing,  Mme.  Favoral  opened  the  door,  preparing 
to  go  down. 

“  At  last  you  are  restored  to  me !  ”  exclaimed  the  poor 
mother,  whose  sinister  apprehensions  were  revealed  by 
that  single  exclamation.  “  I  was  going  out  to  look  for 
you  at  random, — in  the  streets,  anywhere.” 

And,  drawing  her  daughter  within  the  parlor,  she 
clasped  her  in  her  arms  with  convulsive  tenderness,  ex¬ 
claiming, — 

“  Where  were  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  after  nine  o’clock  ?  ” 
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Such  had  been  Mile.  Gilberte’s  state  of  mind  during 
the  whole  of  that  evening,  that  she  had  not  even  thought 
of  finding  a  pretext  to  justify  her  absence.  Now  it  was 
too  late.  Besides,  what  explanation  would  have  been 
plausible?  Instead,  therefore,  of  answering, — 

“Why,  dear  mother,”  she  said  with  a  forced  smile, 
“  has  it  not  happened  to  me  twenty  times  to  go  out  in  the 
neighborhood  ?  ” 

But  Mme.  Favoral’s  confiding  credulity  existed  no 
longer. 

“  I  have  been  blind,  Gilberte,”  she  interrupted ;  “  but 
this  time  my  eyes  must  open  to  evidence.  There  is  in 
your  life  a  mystery,  something  extraordinary,  which  I 
dare  not  try  to  guess.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  drew  herself  up,  and,  looking  her 
mother  straight  in  the  eyes,  with  her  beautiful,  clear 
glance, — 

“  Would  you  suspect  me  of  something  wrong,  then  ?  ” 
she  exclaimed. 

Mme.  Favoral  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

“A  young  girl  who  conceals  something  from  her 
mother  always  does  wrong,”  she  uttered.  “  It  is  a  long 
while  since  I  have  had  for  the  first  time  the  presentiment 
that  you  were  hiding  something  from  me.  But,  when  I 
questioned  you,  you  succeeded  in  quieting  my  suspi¬ 
cions.  You  have  abused  my  confidence  and  my  weak¬ 
ness.” 

This  reproach  was  the  most  cruel  that  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mile.  Gilberte.  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and,  in  a  firm  voice, — 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  she :  “  I  have  a  secret.” 

“  Dear  me!” 

“  And,  if  I  did  not  confide  it  to  you,  it  is  because  it  is 
also  the  sscret  of  another.  Yes,  I  confess  it,  I  have  been 
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imprudent  in  the  extreme;  I  have  stepped  beyond  all 
the  limits  of  propriety  and  social  custom;  I  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  to  the  worst  calumnies.  But  never, — I 
swear  it, — never  have  I  done  any  thing  of  which  my 
conscience  can  reproach  me,  nothing  that  I  have  to  blush 
for,  nothing  that  I  regret,  nothing  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  do  again  to-morrow.” 

“  Gilberte!” 

“  I  said  nothing,  ’tis  true ;  but  it  was  my  duty.  Alone 
I  had  to  suffer  the  responsibility  of  my  acts.  Having 
alone  freely  engaged  my  future,  I  wished  to  bear  alone 
the  weight  of  my  anxiety.  I  should  never  have  forgiven 
myself  for  having  added  this  new  care  to  all  your  other 
sorrows.” 

Mme.  Favoral  stood  dismayed.  Big  tears  rolled  down 
her  withered  cheeks. 

“  Don’t  you  see,  then,”  she  stammered,  “  that  all  my 
past  suffering  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  I  endure 
to-day?  Good  heavens!  what  have  I  ever  done  to  de¬ 
serve  so  many  trials?  Am  I  to  be  spared  none  of  the 
troubles  of  this  world?  And  it  is  through  my  own 
daughter  that  I  am  the  most  cruelly  stricken !  ” 

This  was  more  than  Mile.  Gilberte  could  bear.  Her 
heart  was  breaking  at  the  sight  of  her  mother’s  tears, — 
that  angel  of  meekness  and  resignation.  Throwing  her 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  kissing  her  on  the  eyes, — 

“  Mother,”  she  murmured,  “  adored  mother,  I  beg 
of  you  do  not  weep  thus !  Speak  to  me !  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?  ” 

Gently  the  poor  woman  drew  back. 

“  Tell  me  the  truth,”  she  answered. 

Was  it  not  certain  that  this  was  the  very  thing  she 
would  ask;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  she  could  ask?  Ah- 
how  much  would  the  young  girl  have  preferred  one  of 
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her  father’s  violent  scenes,  and  brutalities  which  would 
have  exalted  her  energy,  instead  of  crushing  it ! 

Attempting  to  gain  time, — 

“  Well,  yes,”  she  answered,  “  I’ll  tell  you  every  thing, 
mother,  but  not  now,  to-morrow,  later.” 

She  was  about  to  yield,  however,  when  her  father’s  ar¬ 
rival  cut  short  their  conversation. 

The  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  was  quite  lively  that 
night.  He  was  humming  a  tune,  a  thing  which  did  not 
happen  to  him  four  times  a  year,  and  which  was  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  most  extreme  satisfaction.  But  he  stopped 
short  at  the  sight  of  the  disturbed  countenance  of  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Nothing,”  hastily  answered  Mile.  Gilberte, — “  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  father.” 

“  Then  you  are  crying  for  your  amusement,”  he  said. 
“  Come,  be  candid  for  once,  and  confess  that  Maxence 
has  been  at  his  tricks  again !  ” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  father :  I  swear  it !  ” 

He  asked  no  further  questions,  being  in  his  nature  not 
very  curious,  whether  because  family  matters  were  of  so 
little  consequence  to  him,  or  because  he  had  a  vague  idea 
that  his  general  behavior  deprived  him  of  all  right  to 
their  confidence. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  he  said  in  a  gruff  tone,  “  let  us  all 
go  to  bed.  I  have  worked  so  hard  to-day,  that  I  am 
quite  exhausted.  People  who  pretend  that  business  is 
dull  make  me  laugh.  Never  has  M.  de  Thaller  been  in 
the  way  of  making  so  much  money  as  now.” 

When  he  spoke,  they  obeyed.  So  that  Mile.  Gilberte 
was  thus  going  to  have  the  whole  night  before  her  to  re¬ 
sume  possession  of  herself,  to  pass  over  in  her  mind  the 
events  of  the  evening,  and  deliberate  coolly  upon  the 
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decision  she  must  come  to;  for,  she  could  not  doubt  it, 
Mme.  Favoral  would,  the  very  next  day,  renew  her 
questions. 

What  should  she  say?  All?  Mile.  Gilberte  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so  by  all  the  aspirations  of  her  heart,  by  the 
certainty  of  indulgent  complicity,  by  the  thought  of 
finding  in  a  sympathetic  soul  the  echo  of  her  joys,  of  her 
troubles,  and  of  her  hopes. 

Yes.  But  Mme.  Favoral  was  still  the  same  woman, 
whose  firmest  resolutions  vanished  under  the  gaze  of  her 
husband.  Let  a  pretender  come ;  let  a  struggle  begin,  as 
in  the  case  of  M.  Costeclar, — would  she  have  strength 
enough  to  remain  silent?  No! 

Then  it  would  be  a  fearful  scene  with  M.  Favoral.  He 
might,  perhaps,  even  go  to  M.  de  Tregars.  What  scan¬ 
dal  !  For  he  was  a  man  who  spared  no  one ;  and  then  a 
new  obstacle  would  rise  between  them,  more  insur¬ 
mountable  still  than  the  others. 

Mile.  Gilberte  was  thinking,  too,  of  Marius’s  projects ; 
of  that  terrible  game  he  was  about  to  play,  the  issue  of 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  He  had  said  enough  to 
make  her  understand  all  its  perils,  and  that  a  single  in¬ 
discretion  might  suffice  to  set  at  nought  the  result  of 
many  months’  labor  and  patience.  Besides,  to  speak, 
was  it  not  to  abuse  Marius’s  confidence.  How  could 
she  expect  another  to  keep  a  secret  she  had  been  unable 
to  keep  herself? 

At  last,  after  protracted  and  painful  hesitation,  she 
decided  that  she  was  bound,  to  silence,  and  that  she 
would  only  vouchsafe  the  vaguest  explanations. 

It  was  in  vain,  then,  that,  on  the  next  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  days,  Mme.  Favoral  tried  to  obtain  that  confession 
which  she  had  seen,  as  it  were,  rise  to  her  daughter’s 
lips.  To  her  passionate  adjurations,  to  her  tears,  to  her 
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ruses  even,  Mile.  Gilberte  invariably  opposed  equivocal 
answers,  a  story  through  which  nothing  could  be 
guessed,  save  one  of  those  childish  romances  which  stop 
at  the  preface, — a  schoolgirl  love  for  a  chimerical  hero. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  very  re-assuring  to  a 
mother;  but  Mme.  Favoral  knew  her  daughter  too  well 
to  hope  to  conquer  her  invincible  obstinacy.  She  insisted 
no  more,  appeared  convinced,  but  resolved  to  exercise 
the  utmost  vigilance.  In  vain,  however,  did  she  display 
all  the  penetration  of  which  she  was  capable.  The  se¬ 
verest  attention  did  not  reveal  to  her  a  single  suspicious 
fact,  not  a  circumstance  from  which  she  could  draw  an 
induction,  until,  at  last,  she  thought  that  she  must  have 
been  mistaken. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mile.  Gilberte  had  not  been  long  in 
feeling  herself  watched;  and  she  observed  herself  with 
a  tenacious  circumspection  that  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  of  her  resolute  and  impatient  nature.  She  had 
trained  herself  to  a  sort  of  cheerful  carelessness,  to 
which  she  strictly  adhered,  watching  every  expression  of 
her  countenance,  and  avoiding  carefully  those  hours  of 
vague  revery  in  which  she  formerly  indulged. 

For  two  successive  weeks,  fearing  to  be  betrayed  by 
her  looks,  she  had  the  courage  not  to  show  herself  at  the 
window  at  the  hour  when  she  knew  Marius  would  pass. 
Moreover,  she  was  very  minutely  informed  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives  of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  M.  de  Tre- 
gars. 

More  enthusiastic  than  ever  about  his  pupil,  the  Sig¬ 
nor  Gismondo  Pulei  never  tired  of  singing  his  praise, 
and  with  such  pomp  of  expression,  and  so  curious  an 
exuberance  of  gesticulation,  that  Mme.  Favoral  was 
much  amused  ;  and,  on  the  days  when  she  was  present  at 
her  daughter’s  lesson,  she  was  the  first  to  inquire, — 
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“  Well,  how  is  that  famous  pupil  ?  ” 

And,  according  to  what  Marius  had  told  him, — 

“  He  is  swimming  in  the  purest  satisfaction,”  an¬ 
swered  the  candid  maestro.  “  Every  thing  succeeds  mi¬ 
raculously  well,  and  much  beyond  his  hopes.” 

Or  else,  knitting  his  brows, — 

“  He  was  sad  yesterday,”-  he  said,  “  owing  to  an  un¬ 
expected  disappointment;  but  he  does  not  lose  courage. 
We  shall  succeed.” 

The  young  girl  could  not  help  smiling  to  see  her 
mother  assisting  thus  the  unconscious  complicity  of  the 
Signor  Gismondo.  Then  she  reproached  herself  for 
having  smiled,  and  for  having  thus  come,  through  a 
gradual  and  fatal  descent,  to  laugh  at  a  duplicity  at 
which  she  would  have  blushed  in  former  times.  In  spite 
of  herself,  however,  she  took  a  passionate  interest  in  the 
game  that  was  being  played  between  her  mother  and 
herself,  and  of  which  her  secret  was  the  stake.  It  was 
an  ever-palpitating  interest  in  her  hitherto  monotonous 
life,  and  a  source  of  constantly-renewed  emotions. 

The  days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  months ;  and 
Mme.  Favoral  relaxed  her  useless  surveillance,  and,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  gave  it  up  almost  entirely.  She  still  thought, 
that,  at  a  certain  moment,  something  unusual  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  daughter;  but  she  felt  persuaded,  that, 
whatever  that  was,  it  had  been  forgotten. 

So  that,  on  the  stated  days,  Mile.  Gilberte  could  go 
and  lean  upon  the  window,  without  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  for  the  emotion  which  she  felt  when  M.  de 
Tregars  appeared.  At  the  expected  hour,  invariably, 
and  with  a  punctuality  to  shame  M.  Favoral  himself,  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Turenne,  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance  with  the  young  girl,  and  passed  on. 

His  health  was  completely  restored;  and  with  it  he 
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had  recovered  that  graceful  virility  which  results  from 
the  perfect  blending  of  suppleness  and  strength.  But  he 
no  longer  wore  the  plain  garments  of  former  days.  He 
was  dressed  now  with  that  elegant  simplicity  which  re¬ 
veals  at  first  sight  that  rarest  of  objects, — a  “  perfect 
gentleman.”  And,  whilst  she  accompanied  him  with  her 
eyes  as  he  walked  towards  the  Boulevard,  she  felt 
thoughts  of  joy  and  pride  rising  from  the  bottom  of  her 
soul. 

“  Who  would  ever  imagine,”  thought  she,  “  that  this 
young  gentleman  walking  away  yonder  is  my  affianced 
husband,  and  that  the  day  is  perhaps  not  far,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  become  his  wife,  I  shall  lean  upon  his  arm?  Who 
would  think  that  all  my  thoughts  belong  to  him,  that  it 
is  for  my  sake  that  he  has  given  up  the  ambition  of  his 
life,  and  is  now  prosecuting  another  object?  Who  would 
suspect  that  it  is  for  Gilberte  Favoral’s  sake  that  the 
Marquis  de  Tregars  is  walking  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles?  ” 

And,  indeed,  Marius  did  deserve  some  credit  for 
these  walks ;  for  winter  had  come,  spreading  a  thick  coat 
of  mud  over  the  pavement  of  all  those  little  streets  which 
are  always  forgotten  by  the  street-cleaners. 

The  cashier’s  home  had  resumed  its  habits  of  before 
the  war,  its  drowsy  monotony  scarcely  disturbed  by  the 
Saturday  dinner,  by  M.  Desclavette’s  naivetes  or  old 
Desormeaux’s  puns. 

Maxence,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ceased  to  live  with  his 
parents.  He  had  returned  to  Paris  immediately  after  the 
Commune ;  and,  feeling  no  longer  in  the  humor  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  paternal  despotism,  he  had  taken  a  small 
apartment  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple;  but,  at  the 
pressing  instance,  of  his  mother,  he  had  consented  to 
come  every  night  to  dine  at  the  Rue  St.  Gilles. 

Faithful  to  his  oath,  he  was  working  hard,  though 
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without  getting  on  very  fast.  The  moment  was  far 
from  propitious ;  and  the  occasion,  which  he  had  so  often 
allowed  to  escape,  did  not  offer  itself  again.  For  lack 
of  any  thing  better,  he  had  kept  his  clerkship  at  the  rail¬ 
way  ;  and,  as  two  hundred  francs  a  month  were  not  quite 
sufficient  for  his  wants,  .he  spent  a  portion  of  his  nights 
copying  documents  for  M.  Chapelain’s  successor. 

“  What  do  you  need  so  much  money  for  ?  ”  his  mother 
said  to  him  when  she  noticed  his  eyes  a  little  red. 

“  Every  thing  is  so  dear !  ”  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  confidence,  and  yet  which 
Mme.  Favoral  did  not  understand. 

He  had,  nevertheless,  managed  to  pay  all  his  debts, 
little  by  little.  The  day  when,  at  last,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  last  receipted  bill,  he  showed  it  proudly  to  his 
father,  begging  him  to  find  him  a  place  at  the  Mutual 
Credit,  where,  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  he  could  earn 
so  much  more. 

M.  Favoral  commenced  to  giggle. 

“  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  like  your  mother  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  And  do  you  think  I  don’t  know  what  life 
you  lead  ?  ” 

“  My  life  is  that  of  a  poor  devil  who  works  as  hard 
as  he  can.” 

“  Indeed !  How  is  it,  then,  that  women  are  con¬ 
stantly  seen  at  your  house,  whose  dresses  and  manners 
are  a  scandal  in  the  neighborhood  ?  ” 

“  You  have  been  deceived,  father.” 

“  I  have  seen.” 

“  It  is  impossible.  Let  me  explain.” 

No,  you  would  have  your  trouble  for  nothing.  You 
are,  and  you  will  ever  remain,  the  same ;  and  it  would  be 
folly  on  my  part  to  introduce  into  an  office  where  I  en¬ 
joy  the  esteem  of  all,  a  fellow,  who,  some  day  or  other, 
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»vill  be  fatally  dragged  into  the  mud  by  some  lost 
creature.” 

Such  discussions  were  not  calculated  to  make  the  re-? 
lations  between  father  and  son  more  cordial.  Several 
times  M.  Favoral  had  insinuated,  that,  since  Maxence 
lodged  away  from  home,  he  might  as  well  dine  away 
too.  And  he  would  evidently  have  notified  him  to  do  so, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  remnant  of  human  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  fear  of  gossip. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bitter  regret  of  having,  per¬ 
haps,  spoiled  his  life,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the 
penury  of  the  moment,  all  the  unsatisfied  desires  of 
youth,  kept  Maxence  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation. 

The  excellent  Mme.  Favoral  exhausted  all  her  argu¬ 
ments  to  quiet  him. 

“  Your  father  is  harsh  for  us,”  she  said ;  “  but  is  he 
less  harsh  for  himself?  He  forgives  nothing;  but  he 
has  never  needed  to  be  forgiven  himself.  He  does  not 
understand  youth,  but  he  has  never  been  young  himself ; 
and  at  twenty  he  was  as  grave  and  as  cold  as  you  see 
him  now.  How  could  he  know  what  pleasure  is? — he 
to  whom  the  idea  has  never  come  to  take  an  hour’s  en¬ 
joyment.” 

“  Have  I,  then,  been  guilty  of  any  crimes,  to  be  thus 
treated  by  my  father?”  exclaimed  Maxence,  flushed 
with  anger.  “  Our  existence  here  is  an  unheard-of 
thing.  You,  poor,  dear  mother! — you  have  never  had 
the  free  disposition  of  a  five-franc-piece.  Gilberte  spends 
her  days  turning  her  dresses,  after  having  had  them 
dyed.  I  am  driven  to  a  petty  clerkship.  And  my  father 
has  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year !  ” 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  figure  at  which  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  estimated  M.  Favoral’s  fortune.  M.  Chapelain, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  insinuated  freely 
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that  his  friend  Vincent,  besides  being  the  cashier  of  the 
Mutual  Credit,  must  also  be  one  of  its  principal  stock¬ 
holders.  Now,  judging  from  the  dividend  which  had 
just  been  paid,  the  Mutual  Credit  must,  since  the  war, 
have  realized  enormous  profits.  All  its  enterprises  were 
successful ;  and  it  was  on  the  point  of  negotiating  a  for¬ 
eign  loan  which  would  infallibly  fill  its  exchequer  to 
overflowing. 

M.  Favoral,  moreover,  defended  himself  feebly  from 
these  accusations  of  concealed  opulence.  When  M.  Des- 
ormeaux  told  him,  “  Come,  now,  between  us,  candidly, 
how  many  millions  have  you  ?  ”  he  had  such  a  strange 
way  of  affirming  that  people  were  very  much  mistaken, 
that  his  friends’  convictions  became  only  the  more  set¬ 
tled.  And,  as  soon  as  they  had  a  few  thousand  francs 
of  savings,  they  promptly  brought  them  to  him,  imitated 
in  this  by  a  goodly  number  of  the  small  capitalists  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  wont  to  remark  among  them¬ 
selves, — 

“  That  man  is  safer  than  the  bank !  ” 

Millionaire  or  otherwise,  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  became  daily  more  difficult  to  live  with.  If 
strangers,  those  who  had  with  him  but  a  superficial  in¬ 
tercourse,  if  the  Saturday  guests  themselves,  discovered 
in  him  no  appreciable  change,  his  wife  and  his  children 
followed  with  anxious  surprise  the  modifications  of  his 
humor. 

If  outwardly  he  still  appeared  the  same  impassible, 
precise,  and  grave  man,  he  showed  himself  at  home  more 
fretful  than  an  old  maid, — nervous,  agitated,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  oddest  whims. 

After  remaining  three  or  four  days  without  opening 
his  lips,  he  would  begin  to  speak  upon  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  amazing  volubility.  Instead  of  watering  his 
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wine  freely,  as  formerly,  he  had  begun  to  drink  it  pure ; 
and  he  often  took  two  bottles  at  his  meal,  excusing  him¬ 
self  upon  the  necessity  that  he  felt  the  need  of  stimu¬ 
lating  himself  a  little  after  his  excessive  labors. 

Then  he  would  be  taken  with  fits  of  coarse  gayety; 
and  he  related  singular  anecdotes,  intermingled  with 
slang  expressions,  which  Maxence  alone  could  under¬ 
stand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  January,  1872,  as 
he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  he  threw  upon  the  table  a  roll 
of  fifty  napoleons,  saying  to  his  children, — 

“Here  is  your  New  Year’s  gift!  Divide,  and  buy 
any  thing  you  like.” 

And  as  they  were  looking  at  him,  staring,  stupid  with 
astonishment, — 

“  Well,  what  of  it?  ”  he  added  with  an  oath.  “  Isn’t 
it  well,  once  in  a  while,  to  scatter  the  coins  a  little?  ” 

Those  unexpected  thousand  francs  Maxence  and 
Mile.  Gilberte  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  shawl,  which 
their  mother  had  wished  for  for  ten  years. 

She  laughed  and  she  cried  with  pleasure  and  emo¬ 
tion,  the  poor  woman;  and,  whilst  draping  it  over  her 
shoulders, — 

“  Well,  well,  my  dear  children,”  she  said :  “  your 
father,  after  all,  is  not  such  a  bad  man.” 

•  Of  which  they  did  not  seem  very  well  convinced. 

“  One  thing  is  sure,”  remarked  Mile.  Gilberte :  “  to 
permit  himself  such  liberality,  papa  must  be  awfully 
rich.” 

M.  Favoral  was  not  present  at  this  scene.  The  yearly 
accounts  kept  him  so  closely  confined  to  his  office,  that 
he  remained  forty-eight  hours  without  coming  1  ome.  A 
journey  which  he  was  compelled  to  undertake  for  M. 
de  Thaller  consumed  the  balance  of  the  week. 
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But  on  his  return  he  seemed  satisfied  and  quiet.  With¬ 
out  giving  up  his  situation  at  the  Mutual  Credit,  he  was 
about,  he  stated,  to  associate  himself  with  the  Messrs. 
Jottras,  M.  Saint  Pavin  of  “  The  Financial  Pilot,”  and 
M.  Costeclar,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  foreign 
railway. 

M.  Costeclar  was  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  the 
enormous  profits  of  which  were  so  certain  and  so  clear, 
that  they  could  be  figured  in  advance. 

And  whilst  on  this  same  subject, — 

“  You  were  very  wrong,”  he  said  to  Mile.  Gilberte, 
“  not  to  make  haste  and  marry  Costeclar  when  he  was 
willing  to  have  you.  You  will  never  find  another  such 
match, — a  man  who,  before  ten  years,  will  be  a  financial 
power.” 

The  very  name  of  M.  Costeclar  had  the  effect  of  irri¬ 
tating  the  young  girl. 

“  I  thought  you  had  fallen  out  ?  ”  she  said  to  her 
father. 

“  So  we  had,”  he  replied  with  some  embarrassment, 
“  because  he  has  never  been  willing  to  tell  me  why  he 
had  withdrawn  ;<  but  people  always  make  up  again  when 
they  have  interests  in  common.” 

Formerly,  before  the  war,  M.  Favoral  would  certainly 
never  have  condescended  to  enter  into  all  these  details. 
But  he  was  becoming  almost  communicative.  Mile.  Gil¬ 
berte,  who  was  observing  him  with  interested  attention, 
fancied  she  could  see  that  he  was  yielding  to  that  ne¬ 
cessity  of  expansion,  more  powerful  than  the  will  itself, 
which  besets  the  man  who  carries  within  him  a  weighty 
secret. 

Whilst  for  twenty  years  he  had,  so  to  speak,  never 
breathed  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Thaller  family, 
now  he  was  continually  speaking  of  them.  He  told  his 
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Saturday  friends  all  about  the  princely  style  of  the 
baron,  the  number  of  his  servants  and  horses,  the  color 
of  his  liveries,  the  parties  that  he  gave,  what  he  spent 
for  pictures  and  objects  of  art,  and  even  the  very  names 
of  his  mistresses ;  for  the  baron  had  too  much  respect  for 
himself  not  to  lay  every  year  a  few  thousand  napoleons 
at  the  feet  of  some  young  lady  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  society  newspapers. 

M.  Favoral  confessed  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
baron ;  but  it  was  with  a  sort  of  bitter  hatred  that  he 
spoke  of  the  baroness.  It  was  impossible,  he  affirmed 
to  his  guests,  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  fabu¬ 
lous  sums  squandered  by  her,  scattered,  thrown  to  the 
four  winds.  For  she  was  not  prodigal,  she  was  prodi¬ 
gality  itseff, — that  idiotic,  absurd,  unconscious  prodi¬ 
gality  which  melts  a  fortune  in  a  turn  of  the  hand; 
which  cannot  even  obtain  from  money  the  satisfaction 
of  a  want,  a  wish,  or  a  fancy. 

He  said  incredible  things  of  her, — things  which  made 
Mme.  Desclavettes  jump  upon  her  seat,  explaining  that 
he  learned  all  these  details  from  M.  de  Thaller,  who  had 
often  commissioned  him  to  pay  his  wife’s  debts,  and 
also  from  the  baroness  herself,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  sometimes  at  the  office  for  twenty  francs ;  for  such 
was  her  want  of  order,  that,  after  borrowing  all  the 
savings  of  her  servants,  she  frequently  had  not  two  cents 
to  throw  to  a  beggar. 

Neither  did  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  seem 
to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Thaller. 

Brought  up  at  hap-hazard,  in  the  kitchen  much  more 
than  in  the  parlor,  until  she  was  twelve,  and,  later, 
dragged  by  her  mother  anywhere, — to  the  races,  to  the 
first  representations,  to  the  watering-places,  always  es¬ 
corted  by  a  squadron  of  the  young  men  of  the  bourse , 
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Mile,  de  Thaller  had  adopted  a  style  which  would  have 
been  deemed  detestable  in  a  man.  As  soon  as  some  ques¬ 
tionable  fashion  appeared,  she  appropriated  it  at  once, 
never  finding  any  thing  eccentric  enough  to  make  her¬ 
self  conspicuous.  She  rode  on  horseback,  fenced,  fre¬ 
quented  pigeon-shooting  matches,  spoke  slang,  sang 
Theresa’s  songs,  emptied  neatly  her  glass  of  champagne, 
and  smoked  her  cigarette. 

The  guests  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

“  But  those  people  must  spend  millions !  ”  interrupted 
M.  Chapelain. 

M.  Favoral  started  as  if  he  had  been  slapped  on  the 
back. 

“  Bash !  ”  he  answered.  “  They  are  so  rich,  so  awfully 
rich!” 

He  changed  the  conversation  that  evening ;  but  on  the 
following  Saturday,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  din¬ 
ner, — 

“  I  believe,”  he  said,  “  that  M.  de  Thaller  has  just  dis¬ 
covered  a  husband  for  his  daughter.” 

“  My  compliments !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Desormeaux. 
“  And  who  may  this  bold  fellow  be?  ” 

“  A  nobleman,  of  course,”  he  replied.  “  Isn’t  that  the 
tradition?  As  soon  as  a  financier  has  made  his  little 
million,  he  starts  in  quest  of  a  nobleman  to  give  him 
his  daughter.” 

One  of  those  painful  presentiments,  such  as  arise  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  made  Mile.  Gilberte  turn 
pale.  This  presentiment  suggested  to  her  an  absurd,  ri¬ 
diculous,  unlikely  thing;  and  yet  she  was  sure  that  it 
would  not  deceive  her, — so  sure,  indeed,  that  she  rose 
under  the  pretext  of  looking  for  something  in  the  side¬ 
board,  but  in  reality  to  conceal  the  terrible  emotion 
which  she  anticipated. 
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u  And  this  gentleman?  ”  inquired  M.  Chapelain. 

“  Is  a  marquis,  if  you  please, — the  Marquis  de  Tre- 
gars” 

Well,  yes,  it  was  this  very  name  that  Mile.  Gilberte 
was  expecting,  and  well  that  she  did;  for  she  was  thus 
able  to  command  enough  control  over  herself  to  check 
the  cry  that  rose  to  her  throat. 

“  But  this  marriage  is  not  made  yet,”  pursued  M. 
Favoral.  “  This  marquis  is  not  yet  so  completely  ruined, 
that  he  can  be  made  to  do  any  thing  they  please.  Sure, 
the  baroness  has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  oh !  but  with  all 
her  might !  ” 

A  discussion  which  now  arose  prevented  Gilberte 
from  learning  any  more;  and  as  soon  as  the  dinner, 
which  seemed  eternal  to  her,  was  over,  she  complained 
of  a  violent  headache,  and  withdrew  to  her  room. 

She  shook  with  fever ;  her  teeth  chattered.  And  yet 
she  could  not  believe  that  Marius  was  betraying  her,  nor 
that  he  could  have  the  thought  of  marrying  such  a  girl 
as  M.  Favoral  had  described,  and  for  money  too !  Poor, 
ah!  No,  that  was  not  admissible.  Although  she  re¬ 
membered  well  that  Marius  had  made  her  swear  to  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  that  might  be  said  of  him,  she  spent  a  hor¬ 
rible  Sunday,  and  she  felt  like  throwing  herself  in  the 
Signor  Gismondo’s  arms,  when,  in  giving  her  his  les¬ 
son  the  following  Monday, — 

“  My  poor  pupil,”  he  said,  “  feels  miserable.  A  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  spoken  of  for  him,  for  which  he  has  a 
perfect  horror;  and  he  trembles  lest  the  rumor  may 
reach  his  intended,  whom  he  loves  exclusively.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  felt  re-assured  after  that.  And  yet 
there  remained  in  her  heart  an  invincible  sadness.  She 
could  hardly  doubt  that  this  matrimonial  scheme  was 
a  part  of  the  plan  planned  by  Marius  to  recover  his 
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fortune.  But  why,  then,  had  he  applied  to  M.  de  Thal¬ 
ler?  Who  could  be  the  man  who  had  despoiled  the 
Marquis  de  Tregars? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  her  mind  on 
that  Saturday  evening  when  the  commissary  of  police 
presented  himself  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  to  arrest  M. 
Favoral,  charged  with  embezzling  ten  or  twelve  mil¬ 
lions. 


XXII. 

The  hour  had  now  come  for  the  denouement  of  that 
home  tragedy  which  was  being  enacted  in  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  incidents  narrated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story, — M.  de  Thaller’s  visit  and 
angry  words  with  M.  Favoral,  his  departure  after  leav¬ 
ing  a  package  of  bank-notes  in  Mile.  Gilberte’s  hands, 
the  advent  of  the  commissary  of  police,  M.  Favoral’s 
escape,  and  finally  the  departure  of  the  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  guests. 

The  disaster  which  struck  Mme.  Favoral  and  her 
children  had  been  so  sudden  and  so  crushing,  that  they 
had  been,  on  the  moment,  too  stupefied  to  realize  it. 
What  had  happened  went  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  probable,  of  the  possible  even,  that  they  could  not 
believe  it.  The  too  cruel  scenes  which  had  just  taken 
place  were  to  them  like  the  absurd  incidents  of  a  hor- 
ribie  nightmare. 

But  when  their  guests  had  retired  after  a  few  com¬ 
monplace  protestations,  when  they  found  themselves 
alone,  all  three,  in  that  house  whose  master  had  just 
fled,  tracked  by  the  police, — then  only,  as  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  of  their  minds  became  somewhat  restored, 
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did  they  fully  realize  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
horror  of  the  situation. 

Whilst  Mme.  Favoral  lay  apparently  lifeless  on  an 
arm-chair,  Gilberte  kneeling  at  her  feet,  Maxence  was 
walking  up  and  dow.n  the  parlor  with  furious  steps.  He 
was  whiter  than  the  plaster  on  the  walls;  and  a  cold 
perspiration  glued  his  tangled  hair  to  his  temples. 

His  eyes  glistening,  and  his  fists  clinched, — 

“  Our  father  a  thief !  ”  he  kept  repeating  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  “  a  forger !  ” 

And  in  fact  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  arisen  in 
his  mind.  In  these  days  of  doubtful  reputations,  he 
had  been  proud  indeed  of  M.  Favoral’s  reputation  of 
austere  integrity.  And  he  had  endured  many  a  cruel 
reproach,  saying  to  himself  that  his  father  had,  by  his 
own  spotless  conduct,  acquired  the  right  to  be  harsh  and 
exacting. 

“  And  he  has  stolen  twelve  millions !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  he  went  on,  trying  to  calculatae  all  the  luxury 
and  splendor  which  such  a  sum  represents,  all  the  crav¬ 
ings  gratified,  all  the  dreams  realized,  all  it  can  pro¬ 
cure  of  things  that  may  be  bought.  And  what  things 
are  not  for  sale  for  twelve  millions  1 

Then  he  examined  the  gloomy  home  in  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles, — the  contracted  dwelling,  the  faded  furniture, 
the  prodigies  of  a  parsimonious  industry,  his  mother’s 
privations,  his  sister’s  penury,  and  his  own  distress. 
And  he  exclaimed  again, — 

“  It  is  a  monstrous  infamy !  ” 

The  words  of  the  commissary  of  police  had  opened 
his  eyes ;  and  he  now  fancied  the  most  wonderful  things. 
M.  Favoral,  in  his  mind,  assumed  fabulous  proportions. 
By  what  miracles  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  had 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  ubiquitous  as  it  were. 
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and,  without  awaking  a  suspicion,  living  two  lives  so 
distinct  and  so  different, — here,  in  the  midst  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  parsimonious,  methodic,  and  severe;  elsewhere,  in 
some  illicit  household,  doubtless  facile,  smiling,  and 
generous,  like  a  successful  thief. 

For  Maxence  considered  the  bills  found  in  the  secre¬ 
tary  as  a  flagrant,  irrefutable  and  material  proof. 

Upon  the  brink  of  that  abyss  of  shame  into  which 
his  father  had  just  tumbled,  he  thought  he  could  see, 
not  the  inevitable  woman,  that  incentive  of  all  human 
actions,  but  the  entire  legion  of  those  bewitching  cour¬ 
tesans  who  possess  unknown  crucibles  wherein  to  swell 
fortunes,  and  who  have  secret  filters  to  stupefy  their 
dupes,  and  strip  them  of  their  honor,  after  robbing  them 
of  their  last  cent. 

“  And  I,”  said  Maxence, — “  I,  because  at  twenty  I 
was  fond  of  pleasure,  I  was  called  a  bad  son !  Because 
I  had  made  some  three  hundred  francs  of  debts,  I  was 
deemed  a  swindler!  Because  I  love  a  poor  girl  who 
has  for  me  the  most  disinterested  affection,  I  am  one 
of  those  rascals  whom  their  family  disown,  and  from 
whom  nothing  can  be  expected  but  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  !  ” 

Pie  filled  the  parlor  with  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
which  rose  like  his  wrath. 

And  at  the  thought  of  all  the  bitter  reproaches  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  of  all  the 
humiliations  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him, — 

“  Ah,  the  wretch !  ”  he  fairly  shrieked,  “  the  cow¬ 
ard!” 

As  pale  as  her  brother,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and 
her  beautiful  hair  hanging  undone,  Mile.  Gilberte  drew 
herself  up. 

“  He  is  our  father,  Maxence,”  she  said  gently. 
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But  he  interrupted  her  with  a  wild  burst  of  laughter. 

“  True,”  he  answered ;  “  and,  by  virtue  of  the  law 
which  is  written  in  the  code,  we  owe  him  affection  and 
respect.” 

“  Maxence !  ”  murmured  the  girl  in  a  beseeching  tone. 

But  he  went  on,  nevertheless, — 

“  Yes,  he  is  our  father,  unfortunately.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  his  titles  to  our  respect  and  our  affection. 
After  making  our  mother  the  most  miserable  of  crea¬ 
tures,  he  has  imbittered  our  existence,  withered  our 
youth,  ruined  my  future,  and  done  his  best  to  spoil  yours 
by  compelling  you  to  marry  Costeclar.  And,  to  crown 
all  these  deeds  of  kindness,  he  runs  away  now,  after 
stealing  twelve  millions,  leaving  us  nothing  but  misery 
and  a  disgraced  name. 

“  And  yet,”  he  added,  “  is  it  possible  that  a  cashier 
should  take  twelve  millions,  and  his  employer  know 
nothing  of  it?  And  is  our  father  really  the  only  man 
who  benefited  by  these  millions  ?  ” 

Then  came  back  to  the  mind  of  Maxence  and  Mile. 
Gilberte  the  last  words  of  their  father  at  the  moment 
of  his  flight, — 

“  I  have  been  betrayed ;  and  I  must  suffer  for 
all!” 

And  his  sincerity  could  hardly  be  called  in  question ; 
for  he  was  then  in  one  of  those  moments  of  decisive 
crisis  in  which  the  truth  forces  itself  out  in  spite  of  all 
calculation. 

“  He  must  have  accomplices  then,”  murmured  Max¬ 
ence. 

Although  he  had  spoken  very  low,  Mme.  Favoral 
overheard  him.  To  defend  her  husband,  she  found  a 
remnant  of  energy,  and,  straightening  herself  on  her 
seat, — 
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“  Ah !  do  not  doubt  it,”  she  stammered  out.  “  Of 
his  own  inspiration,  Vincent  could  never  have  com¬ 
mitted  an  evil  act.  He  has  been  circumvented,  led 
away,  duped !  ” 

“  Very  well ;  but  by  whom  ?  ” 

“  By  Costeclar,”  affirmed  Mile.  Gilberte. 

“  By  the  Messrs.  Jottras,  the  bankers,”  said  Mme. 
Favoral,  “  and  also  by  M.  Saint  Pavin,  the  editor  of 
‘  the  Financial  Pilot.’  ” 

“  By  all  of  them,  evidently,”  interrupted  Maxence, 
“  even  by  his  manager,  M.  de  Thaller.” 

When  a  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  what 
is  the  use  of  finding  out  how  he  has  got  there, — whether 
by  stumbling  over  a  stone,  or  slipping  on  a  tuft  of 
grass !  And  yet  it  is  always  our  foremost  thought.  It 
was  with  an  eager  obstinacy  that  Mme.  Favoral  and  her 
children  ascended  the  course  of  their  existence,  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  past  the  incidents  and  the  merest  words  which 
might  throw  some  light  upon  their  disaster;  for  it  was 
quite  manifest  that  it  was  not  in  one  day  and  at  the 
same  time  that  tw.elve  millions  had  been  subtracted  from 
the  Mutual  Credit.  This  enormous  deficit  must  have 
been,  as  usual,  made  gradually,  with  infinite  caution  at 
first,  whilst  there  was  a  desire,  and  some  hope,  to  make 
it  good  again,  then  with  mad  recklessness  towards  the 
end  when  the  catastrophe  had  become  inevitable. 

“  Alas !  ”  murmured  Mme.  Favoral,  “  why  did  not 
Vincent  listen  to  my  presentiments  on  that  ever  fatal 
day  when  he  brought  M.  de  Thaller,  M.  Jottras.  and  M. 
Saint  Pavin  to  dine  here?  They  promised  him  a  for¬ 
tune.” 

Maxence  and  Mile.  Gilberte  were  too  young  at  the 
time  of  that  dinner  to  have  preserved  any  remem¬ 
brance  of  it ;  but  they  remembered  many  other  circum- 
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stances,  which,  at  the  time  they  had  taken  place,  had  not 
struck  them.  They  understood  now  the  temper  of  their 
father,  his  perpetual  irritation,  and  the  spasms  of  his 
humor.  When  his  friends'  were  heaping  insults  upon 
him,  he  had  exclaimed, — 

“  Be  it  so !  let  them  arrest  me ;  and  to-night,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  I  shall  sleep  in  peace.” 

There  were  years,  then,  that  he  lived,  as  it  were  upon 
burning  coals,  trembling  at  the  fear  of  discovery,  and 
wondering,  as  he  went  to  sleep  each  night,  whether  he 
would  not  be  awakened  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  police 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  No  one  better  than  Mme. 
Favoral  could  affirm  it. 

“  Your  father,  my  children,”  she  said,  “  had  long  since 
lost  his  sleep.  There  w.as  hardly  ever  a  night  that  he 
did  not  get  up  and  walk  the  room  for  hours.” 

They  understood,  now,  his  efforts  to  compel  Mile. 
Gilberte  to  marry  M.  Costeclar.  1 

“  He  thought  that  Costeclar  would  help  him  out  of 
the  scrape,”  suggested  Maxence  to  his  sister. 

The  poor  girl  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  she  could 
not  help  feeling  thankful  to  her  father  for  not  having 
told  her  his  situation ;  for  would  she  have  had  the  sub¬ 
lime  courage  to  refuse  the  sacrifice,  if  her  father  had  told 
her?  — 

“  I  have  stolen !  I  am  lost !  Costeclar  alone  can  save 
me ;  and  he  will  save  me  if  you  become  his  wife.” 

M.  Favoral’s  pleasant  behavior  during  the  siege  was 
quite  natural.  Then  he  had  no  fears;  and  one  could 
understand  how  in  the  most  critical  hours  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  when  Paris  was  in  flames,  he  could  have  ex¬ 
claimed  almost  cheerfully, — 

“  Ah !  this  time  it  is  indeed  the  final  liquidation.” 

Doubtless,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  wished 
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that  Paris  might  be  destroyed,  and,  with  it,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  crime.  And  perhaps  he  was  not  the  only 
one  to  form  that  impious  wish. 

“  That’s  why,  then,”  exclaimed  Maxence, — “  that’s 
why  my  father  treated  me  so  rudely:  that’s  why  he  so 
obstinately  persisted  in  closing  the  offices  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  against  me.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing  of  the  door¬ 
bell.  He  looked  at  the  clock :  ten  o’clock  was  about  to 
strike. 

“  Who  can  call  so  late?  ”  said  Mme.  Favoral. 

Something  like  a  discussion  was  heard  in  the  hall, — a 
voice  hoarse  with  anger,  and  the  servant’s  voice. 

“  Go  and  see  who’s  there,”  said  Gilberte  to  her 
brother. 

It  was  useless ;  the  servant  appeared. 

“  It’s  M.  Bertan,”  she  commenced,  “  the  baker  ” — 

He  had  followed  her,  and,  pushing  her  aside  with  his 
robust  arm,  he  appeared  himself.  He  was  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  already  bald,  and  wearing 
his  beard  trimmed  close. 

“  M.  Favoral?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  My  father  is  not  at  home,”  replied  Maxence. 

“  It’s  true,  then,  what  I  have  just  been  told?  ” 

“  What?  ” 

“  That  the  police  came  to  arrest  him,  and  he  escaped 
through  a  window.” 

“  It’s  true,”  replied  Maxence  gently. 

The  baker  seemed  prostrated. 

“  And  my  money  ?  ”  he  asked. 

*'  What  money  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  ten  thousand  francs !  Ten  thousand 
francs  which  I  brought  to  M.  Favoral,  in  gold,  you 
hear  ?  in  ten  rolls,  which  I  placed  there,  on  that  very  ta- 
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ble,  and  for  which  he  gave  me  a  receipt.  Here  it  is, — 
his  receipt.” 

He  held  out  a  paper ;  but  Maxence  did  not  take  it. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  sir,”  he  replied ;  “  but 
my  father’s  business  is  not  ours.” 

“  You  refuse  to  give  me  back  my  money  ?  ” 

“  Neither  my  mother,  my  sister,  nor  myself,  have  any 
thing.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  man’s  face,  and,  with  a 
tongue  made  thick  by  anger, — 

“  And  you  think  you  are  going  to  pay  me  off  in  that 
way?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  have  nothing!  Poor  little 
fellow  !  And  will  you  tell  me,  then,  what  has  become 
of  the  twenty  millions  your  father  has  stolen?  for  he 
has  stolen  twenty  millions.  I  know  it :  I  have  been  told 
so.  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  The  police,  sir,  has  placed  the  seals  over  my  father's 
papers.” 

“The  police?”  interrupted  the  baker,  “the  seals? 
What  do  I  care  for  that?  It’s  my  money  I  want:  do 
you  hear?  Justice  is  going  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  is 
it  ?  Arrest  your  father,  try  him  ?  What  good  will  that 
do  me?  He  will  be  condemned  to  two  or  three  years’ 
imprisonment.  Will  that  give  me  a  cent?  He  will 
serve  out  his  time  quietly;  and,  when  he  gets  out  of 
prison,  he’ll  get  hold  of  the  pile  that  he’s  got  hidden 
somewhere;  and  while  I  starve,  he’ll  spend  my  money 
under  my  very'nose.  No,  no!  Things  won’t  suit  me 
that  way.  It’s  at  once  that  I  want  to  be  paid.” 

And  throwing  himself  upon  a  chair  his  head  back, 
and  his  legs  stretched  forward, — 

“  And  what’s  more,”  he  declared,  “  I  am  not  going 
out  of  here  until  I  am  paid.” 
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It  was  not  without  the  greatest  efforts  that  Max- 
ence  managed  to  keep  his  temper. 

“  Your  insults  are  useless,  sir,”  he  commenced. 

The  man  jumped  up  from  his  seat. 

“  Insults !  ”  he  cried  in  a  voice  that  could  have  been 
heard  all  through  the  house.  “  Do  you  call  it  an  insult 
when  a  man  claims  his  own?  If  you  think  you  can 
make  me  hush,  you  are  mistaken  in  your  man,  M.  Fa- 
voral,  jun.  I  am  not  rich  myself:  my  father  has  not 
stolen  to  leave  me  an  income.  It  is  not  in  gambling  at 
the  bourse  that  I  made  these  ten  thousand  francs.  It 
is  by  the  sweat  of  my  body,  by  working  hard  night  and 
day  for  years,  by  depriving  myself  of  a  glass  of  wine 
when  I  was  thirsty.  And  I  am  to  lose  them?  By  the 
holy  name  of  heaven,  we’ll  have  to  see  about  that !  If 
everybody  was  like  me,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
scoundrels  going  about,  their  pockets  filled  with  other 
people’s  money,  and  from  the  top  of  their  carriage 
laughing  at  the  poor  fools  they  have  ruined.  Come,  my 
ten  thousand  francs,  canaille,  or  I  take  my  pay  on  your 
back.” 

Maxence,  enraged,  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  man,  and  a  disgusting  struggle  was  about  to  begin, 
when  Mile.  Gilberte  stepped  between  them. 

“  Your  threats  are  as  cowardly  as  your  insults,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bertan,”  she  uttered  in  a  quivering  voice.  “  You 
have  known  us  long  enough  to  be  aware  that  we  know 
nothing  of  our  father’s  business,  and  that  w.e  have  noth¬ 
ing  ourselves.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  up  to  our  cred¬ 
itors  our  very  last  crumb.  Thus  it  shall  be  done.  And 
now,  sir,  please  retire.” 

There  was  so  much  dignity  in  her  sorrow,  and  so  im¬ 
posing  was  her  attitude,  that  the  baker  stood  abashed. 
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“  Ah !  if  that’s  the  way,”  he  stammered  awkwardly ; 
“  and  since  you  meddle  with  it,  mademoiselle  ” — 

And  he  retreated  precipitately,  growling  at  the  same 
time  threats  and  excuses,  and  slamming  the  doors  after 
him  hard  enough  to  break  the  partitions. 

“  What  a  disgrace !  ”  murmured  Mme.  Favoral. 
Crushed  by  this  last  scene,  she  was  choking ;  and  her 
children  had  to  carry  her  to  the  open  window.  She  re¬ 
covered  almost  at  once;  but  thus,  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  bleak  and  cold,  she  had  like  a  vision  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and,  throwing  herself  back, — 

“  O  great  heavens !  ”  she  uttered,  “  where  did  he  go 
when  he  left  us?  Where  is  he  now?  What  is  he  do¬ 
ing?  What  has  become  of  him?  ” 

Her  married  life  had  been  for  Mme.  Favoral  but  a 
slow  torture.  It  w.as  in  vain  that  she  would  have  looked 
back  through  her  past  life  for  some  of  those  happy  days 
which  leave  their  luminous  track  in  life,  and  towards 
which  the  mind  turns  in  the  hours  of  grief.  Vincent 
Favoral  had  never  been  aught  but  a  brutal  despot,  abus¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  his  victim.  And  yet,  had  he  died, 
she  would  have  wept  bitterly  over  him  in  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  her  honest  and  simple  soul.  Habit !  Prisoners 
have  been  known  to  shed  tears  over  the  grave  of  their 
jailer.  Then  he  was  her  husband,  after  all,  the  father 
of  her  children,  the  only  man  who  existed  for  her.  For 
twenty-six  years  they  had  never  been  separated:  they 
had  sat  at  the  same  table :  they  had  slept  side  by  side. 

Yes,  she  would  have  wept  over  him.  But  how  much 
le.ss  poignant  would  her  grief  have  been  than  at  this 
moment,  when  it  was  complicated  by  all  the  torments  of 
uncertainty,  and  by  the  most  frightful  apprehensions! 

Fearing  lest  she  might  take  cold,  her  children  had 
removed  her  to  the  sofa,  and  there,  all  shivering, — 
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“  Isn’t  it  horrible,”  she  said,  “  not  to  know  any  thing 
of  your  father  ? — to  think  that  at  this  very  moment,  per¬ 
haps,  pursued  by  the  police,  he  is  wandering  in  despair 
through  the  streets,  without  daring  to  ask  anywhere  for 
shelter.” 

Her  children  had  no  time  to  answer  and  comfort  her ; 
for  at  this  moment  the  door-be11  rang  again. 

“  Who  can  it  be  now?”  said  Mme.  Favoral  with  a 
start. 

This  time  there  was  no  discussion  in  the  hall.  Steps 
sounded  on  the  floor  of  the  dining-room;  the  door 
opened ;  and  M.  Desclavettes,  the  old  bronze-merchant, 
walked,  or  rather  slipped  into  the  parlor. 

Hope,  fear,  anger,  all  the  sentiments  which  agitated 
his  soul,  could  be  read  on  his  pale  and  cat-like  face. 

“  It  is  I,”  he  commenced. 

Maxence  stepped  forward. 

“  Have  you  heard  any  thing  from  my  father,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  the  old  merchant,  “  I  confess  I  have 
not ;  and  I  was  just  coming  to  see  if  you  had  yourselves. 
Oh,  I  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  hour 
to  call  at  a  house ;  but  I  thought,  that,  after  what  took 
place  this  evening,  you  would  not  be  in  bed  yet.  I  could 
not  sleep  myself.  You  understand  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years’  standing!  So  I  took  Mme.  Desclavettes 
home,  and  here  I  am.” 

“  We  feel  very  thankful  for  your  kindness,”  mur¬ 
mured  Mme.  Favoral. 

“I  am  glad  you  do.  The  fact  is,  you  see,  I  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  misfortune  that  strikes  you, 
— a  greater  interest  than  any  one  else.  For,  after  all, 
I,  too,  am  a  victim.  I  had'  intrusted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  francs  to  our  dear  Vincent.” 

“  Alas,  sir !  ”  said  Mile.  Gilberte. 
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But  the  worthy  man  did  not  allow  her  to  proceed. 

u  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him,”  he  went  on, — 
“  absolutely  none.  Why,  dear  me !  haven’t  I  been  in 
business  myself?  and  don’t  I  know  what  it  is?  First, 
we  borrow  a  thousand  francs  or  so  from  the  cash  ac¬ 
count,  then  ten  thousand,  then  a  hundred  thousand. 
Oh!  without  any  bad  intention,  to  be  sure,  and  with 
the  firm  'resolution  to  return  them.  But  we  don’t  al¬ 
ways  do  ;vhat  we  wish  to  do.  Circumstances  some¬ 
times  work  against  us,  if  we  operate  at  the  bourse  to 
make  up  the  deficit  we  lose.  Then  we  must  borrow 
again,  draw  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  are  afraid  of 
being  caught:  we  are  compelled,  reluctantly  of  course, 
to  alter  the  books.  At  last  a  day  comes  when  we  find 
that  millions  are  gone,  and  the  bomb-shell  bursts.  Does 
it  follow  from  this  that  a  man  is  dishonest?  Not  the 
least  in  the  world :  he  is  simply  unlucky.” 

He  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  an  answ.er;  but,  as  none 
came,  he  resumed, — 

“  I  repeat,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Favoral.  Only 
then,  now,  between  us,  to  lose  these  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  would  simply  be  a  disaster  for  me.  I 
know  very  well  that  both  Chapelain  and  Desormeaux 
had  also  deposited  funds  with  Favoral.  But  they  are 
rich :  one  of  them  owns  three  houses  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  has  a  good  situation;  whereas  I,  these  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs  gone,  I’d  have  nothing  left 
but  my  eyes  to  weep  with.  My  wife  is  dying  about  it. 
I  assure  you  our  position  is  a  terrible  one.” 

To  M.  Desclavettes,  as  to  the  baker  a  few  moments 
before, — 

“  We  have  nothing,”  said  Maxence. 

“  I  know  it,”  exclaimed  the  old  merchant.  “  I  know 
it  as  well  as  you  do  yourself.  And  so  I  have  come  to 
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beg  a  little  favor  of  you,  which  will  cost  you  nothing. 
When  you  see  Favoral,  remember  me  to  him,  explain 
my  situation  to  him,  and  try  to  make  him  give  me  back 
my  money.  He  is  a  hard  one  to  fetch,  that’s  a  fact. 
But  if  you  go  right  about  it,  above  all,  if  our  dear  Gil- 
berte  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  ” — 

“  Sir!” 

“  Oh !  I  swear  I  sha’n’t  say  a  word  about  it,  either 
to  Desormeaux  or  Chapelain,  nor  to  any  one  else.  Al¬ 
though  reimbursed,  I’ll  make  as  much  noise  as  the  rest, 
— more  noise,  even.  Come,  now,  my  dear  friends,  what 
do  you  say  ?  ” 

He  was  almost  crying. 

“  And  where  the  deuse,”  exclaimed  Maxence,  “  do 
you  expect  my  father  to  take  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  ?  Didn’t  you  see  him  go  without  even 
taking  the  money  that  M.  de  Thaller  had  brought?  ” 

A  smile  appeared  upon  M.  Desclavettes’  pale  lips. 

“  That  will  do  very  well  to  say,  my  dear  Maxence ;  ” 
he  said,  “  and  some  people  may  believe  it.  But  don’t 
say  it  to  your  old  friend,  who  knows  too  much  about 
business  for  that.  When  a  man  puts  off,  after  borrow¬ 
ing  twelve  millions  from  his  employers,  he  would  be  a 
great  fool  if  he  had  not  put  away  tw.o  or  three  in  safety. 
Now,  Favoral  is  not  a  fool.” 

Tears  of  shame  and  anger  started  from  Mile.  Gil- 
berte’s  eyes. 

“  What  you  are  saying  is  abominable,  sir !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

He  seemed  much  surprised  at  this  outburst  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  he  answered.  “  In  Vincent’s  place,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  what  he  has  certainly 
done.  And  I  am  an  honest  man  too.  I  was  in  business 
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for  twenty  years;  and  I  dare  any  one  to  prove  that  a 
note  signed  Desclavettes  ever  went  to  protest.  And 
so,  my  dear  friends,  I  beseech  you,  consent  to  serve  your 
old  friend,  and,  when  you  see  your  father  ” — 

The  old  man’s  tone  of  voice  exasperated  even  Mme. 
Favoral  herself. 

“  We  never  expect  to  see  my  husband  again,”  she 
uttered. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  in  a  tone  of  pater¬ 
nal  reproach, — 

“  You  just  give  up  all  such  ugly  ideas,”  he  said. 
“  You  will  see  him  again,  that  dear  Vincent ;  for  he  is 
much  too  sharp  to  allow  himself  to  be  caught.  Of 
course,  he’ll  stay  away  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  can  return  without  danger,  he  will 
do  so.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  has  net  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  Grand  Turk.  Why,  the  Boulevard  is 
crowded  with  people  who  have  all  had  their  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  who  have  spent  five  or  ten  years  abroad  for 
their  health.  Does  any  one  think  any  thing  of  it  ?  Not 
in  the  least ;  and  no  one  hesitates  to  shake  hands  with 
them.  Besides,  those  things  are  so  soon  forgotten.” 

He  kept  on  as  if  he  never  intended  to  stop ;  and  it  was 
not  without  trouble  that  Maxence  and  Gilberte  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  sending  him  oflF,  very  much  dissatisfied  to  see 
his  request  so  ill  received.  It  was  after  twelve  o’clock. 
Maxence  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  home  ;  but, 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  his  mother,  he  consented  to 
remain,  and  threw  himself,  without  undressing,  on  the 
bed  in  his  old  room. 

“  What  will  the  morrow  bring  forth  ?  ”  he  thought. 
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After  a  few,  hours  of  that  leaden  sleep  which  fol¬ 
lows  great  catastrophes,  Mme.  Favoral  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  by  the  furious  clamors  of  an  ex¬ 
asperated  crowd.  Each  one,  from  his  own  room,  under¬ 
stood  that  the  apartment  had  just  been  invaded.  Loud 
blows  upon  the  door  were  mingled  with  the  noise  of 
feet,  the  oaths  of  men,  and  the  screams  of  women. 
And,  above  this  confused  and  continuous  tumult,  such 
vociferations  as  these  could  be  heard : — 

“  I  tell  you  they  must  be  at  home !  ” 

“  Canailles,  swindlers,  thieves !  ” 

“  We  want  to  go  in :  we  will  go  in !  ” 

“  Let  the  woman  come,  then :  we  want  to  see  her,  to 
speak  to  her !  ” 

Occasionally  there  were  moments  of  silence,  during 
which  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  servant  could  be  heard ; 
but  almost  at  once  the  cries  and  the  threats  commenced 
again,  louder  than  ever.  Maxence,  being  ready  first, 
ran  to  the  parlor,  where  his  mother  and  sister  joined 
him  directly,  their  eyes  swollen  by  sleep  and  by  tears. 
Mme.  Favoral  was  trembling  so  much  that  she  could 
not  succeed  in  fastening  her  dress. 

“  Do  you  hear?  ”  she  said  in  a  choking  voice. 

From  the  parlor,  which  was  divided  from  the  dining¬ 
room  by  folding-doors,  they  did  not  miss  a  single  in¬ 
sult. 

“  Well,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte  coldly,  “  what  else  could 
we  expect?  If  Bertan  came  alone  last  night,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  alone  had  been  notified.  Here  are  the  others 
now.” 
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And,  turning  to  her  brother, — 

“  You  must  see  them,”  she  added,  “  speak  to  them.” 

But  Maxence  did  not  stir.  The  idea  of  facing  the 
insults  and  the  curses  of  these  enraged  creditors  was  too 
repugnant  to  him. 

“  Would  you  rather  let  them  break  in  the  door?  ”  said 
Mile.  Gilberte.  “  That  won’t  take  long.” 

He  hesitated  no  more.  Gathering  all  his  courage, 
he  stepped  into  the  dining-room.  The  disorder  was  be¬ 
yond  limits.  The  table  had  been  pushed  towards  one 
of  the  corners,  the  chairs  were  upset.  They  were  there 
some  thirty  men  and  women, — concierges ,  shop-keepers, 
and  retired  bourgeois  of  the  neighborhood,  their  cheeks 
flushed,  their  eyes  staring,  gesticulating  as  if  they  had 
a  fit,  shaking  their  clinched  fists  at  the  ceiling. 

“  Gentlemen,”  commenced  Maxence. 

But  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  most  frightful 
shouts.  He  had  hardly  got  in,  when  he  was  so  closely 
surrounded,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  close  the  par¬ 
lor-door  after  him,  and  had  been  driven  and  backed 
against  the  embrasure  of  a  window. 

“  My  father,  gentlemen,”  he  resumed. 

Again  he  was  interrupted.  There  were  three  or  four 
before  him,  who  were  endeavoring  before  all  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  claims  clearly. 

They  were  speaking  all  at  once,  each  one  raising 
his  own  voice  so  as  to  drown  that  of  the  others.  And 
yet,  through  their  confused  explanations,  it  was  easy 
to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  cashier  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  had  managed  things. 

Formerly  it  was  only  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  which  were  of¬ 
fered  to  him ;  and  then  he  never  accepted  sums  less  than 
ten  thousand  francs,  being  always  careful  to  say,  that, 
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not  being  a  prophet,  he  could  not  answer  for  any  thing, 
and  might  be  mistaken,  like  any  one  else.  Since  the 
Commune,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  a  duplicity,  that 
could  never  have  been  suspected,  he  had  used  all  his 
ingenuity  to  attract  deposits.  Under  some  pretext  or 
other,  he  would  call  among  the  neighbors,  the  shop¬ 
keepers  ;  and,  after  lamenting  with  them  about  the  hard 
times  and  the  difficulty  of  making  money,  he  always 
ended  by  holding  up  to  them  the  dazzling  profits  which 
are  yielded  by  certain  investments  unknown  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

If  these  very  proceedings  had  not  betrayed  him,  it  is 
because  he  recommended  to  each  the  most  inviolable  se¬ 
crecy,  saying,  that,  at  the  slightest  indiscretion,  he 
would  be  assailed  with  demands,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  for  all  what  he  did  for  one. 

At  any  rate,  he  took  every  thing  that  was  offered, 
even  the  most  insignificant  sums,  affirming,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  assurance,  that  he  could  double 
or  treble  them  without  the  slightest  risk. 

The  catastrophe  having  come,  the  smaller  creditors 
showed  themselves,  as  usual,  the  most  angry  and  the 
most  intractable.  The  less  money  one  has,  the  more 
anxious  one  is  to  keep  it.  There  was  there  an  old  news¬ 
paper-vender,  who  had  placed  in  M.  Favoral’s  hands  all 
she  had  in  the  world,  the  savings  of  her  entire  life, — 
five  hundred  francs.  Clinging  desperately  to  Maxence’s 
garments,  she  begged  him  to  give  them  back  to  her, 
swearing,  that,  if  he  did  not,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her  to  do,  except  to  throw  herself  in  the  river.  Her 
groans  and  her  cries  of  distress  exasperated  the  other 
creditors. 

That  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  should  have 
embezzled  millions,  they  could  well  understand,  they 
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said.  But  that  he  could  have  robbed  this  poor  woman 
of  her  five  hundred  francs, — nothing  more  low,  more 
cowardly,  and  more  vile  could  be  imagined ;  and  the  law 
had  no  chastisement  severe  enough  for  such  a  crime. 

“  Give  her  back  her  five  hundred  francs ;  ”  they  cried. 

For  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  would  have 
wagered  his  head  that  M.  Favoral  had  lots  of  money  put 
away;  and  some  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
must  have  hid  it  in  the  house,  and,  if  they  looked  well, 
they  would  find  it. 

Maxence,  bewildered,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  this  hostile  crowd,  he  perceived  M. 
Chapelain’s  friendly  face. 

Driven  from  his  bed  at  daylight  by  the  bitter  regrets 
at  the  heavy  loss  he  had  just  sustained,  the  old  lawyer 
had  arrived  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  creditors  invaded  M.  Favoral’s  apartment. 
Standing  behind  the  crowd,  he  had  seen  and  heard  every 
thing  without  breathing  a  word;  and,  if  he  interfered 
now,  it  was  because  he  thought  things  were  about  to 
take  an  ugly  turn.  He  was  well  known;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  showed  himself, — 

“  He  is  a  friend  of  the  rascal !  ”  they  shouted  on  all 
sides. 

But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  so  easily  frightened. 
He  had  seen  many  a  worse  case  during  twenty  years 
that  he  had  practised  law,  and  had  witnessed  all  the 
sinister  comedies  and  all  the  grotesque  dramas  of  money. 
He  knew  how  to  speak  to  infuriated  creditors,  how  to 
handle  them,  and  what  strings  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
within  them.  In  the  most  quiet  tone, — 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered,  “  I  was  Favoral’s  intimate 
friend;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  he  has  treated  me 
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more  friendly  than  the  rest.  I  am  in  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs.” 

By  this  mere  declaration  he  conquered  the  sympathies 
of  the  crowd.  He  was  a  brother  in  misfortune;  they 
respected  him:  he  was  a  skilful  business-man;  they 
stopped  to  listen  to  him. 

At  once,  and  in  a  short  and  trenchant  tone,  he  asked 
these  invaders  what  they  were  doing  there,  and  what 
they  wanted.  Did  they  not  know  to  what  they  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  in  violating  a  domicile  ?  What  would 
have  happened,  if,  instead  of  stopping  to  parley,  Max- 
ence  had  sent  for  the  commissary  of  police?  Was  it 
to  Mme.  Favoral  and  her  children  that  they  had  in¬ 
trusted  their  funds?  No!  What  did  they  w.ant  with 
them  then?  Was  there  by  chance  among  them  some 
of  those  shrewd  fellows  who  always  try  to  get  them¬ 
selves  paid  in  full,  to  the  detriment  of  the  others  ? 

This  last  insinuation  proved  sufficient  to  break  up  the 
perfect  accord  that  had  hitherto  existed  among  all  the 
creditors.  Distrust  arose;  suspicious  glances  were  ex¬ 
changed;  and,  as  the  old  newspaper  woman  was  keep¬ 
ing  up  her  groans, — 

“  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  should  be  paid  be¬ 
fore  us,”  two  women  told  her  roughly.  “  Our  rights 
are  just  as  good  as  yours !  ”  1 

Prompt  to  avail  himself  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
crowd, — 

“  And,  moreover,”  resumed  the  old  lawyer,  “  in  whom 
did  we  place  our  confidence  ?  Was  it  in  Favoral  the  pri¬ 
vate  individual?  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but  it  was 
much  more  to  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit.  There¬ 
fore  that  establishment  owes  us,  at  least,  some  explana¬ 
tions.  And  this  is  not  all.  Are  we  really  so  badly 
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burned,  that  we  should  scream  so  loud?  What  do  we 
know  about  it?  That  Favoral  is  charged  with  embez¬ 
zlement,  that  they  came  to  arrest  him,  and  that  he  has 
run  away.  Is  that  any  reason  why  our  money  should  be 
lost?  I  hope  not.  And  so  what  should  we  do?  Act 
prudently,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  work  of  justice.” 

Already,  by  this  time,  the  creditors  had  slipped  out 
one  by  one ;  and  soon  the  servant  closed  the  door  on  the 
last  of  them. 

Then  Mme.  Favoral,  Maxence,  and  Mile.  Gilberte 
surrounded  M.  Chapelain,  and,  pressing  his  hands, — 

“  How  thankful  we  feel,  sir,  for  the  service  you  have 
just  rendered  us!  ” 

But  the  old  lawyer  seemed  in  no  wise  proud  of  his 
victory. 

“  Do  not  thank  me,”  he  said.  “  I  have  only  done  my 
duty, — what  any  honest  man  would  have  done  in  my 
place.” 

And  yet,  under  the  appearance  of  impassible  cold¬ 
ness,  which  he  owed  to  the  long  practice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  leaves  no  illusions,  he  evidently  felt  a  real 
emotion. 

“  It  is  you  whom  I  pity,”  he  added,  “  and  with  all  my 
soul, — you,  madame,  you,  my  dear  Gilberte,  and  you, 
too,  Maxence.  Never  had  I  so  well  understood  to  what 
degree  is  guilty  the  head  of  a  family  who  leaves  his 
wife  and  children  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes.” 

He  stopped.  The  servant  was  trying  her  best  to  put 
the  dining-room  in  some  sort  of  order  wheeling  the  ta¬ 
ble  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  lifting  up  the  chairs 
from  the  floor. 

“  What  pillage !  ”  she  grumbled.  “  Neighbors  too, — 
people  from  whom  we  bought  our  things!  But  they 
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were  worse  than  savages;  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
with  them.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself,  my  good  girl,”  said  M. 
Chapelain:  “  they  won’t  come  back  any  more!  ” 

Mme.  Favoral  looked  as  if  she  wished  to  drop  on  her 
knees  before  the  old  lawyer. 

“  How.  very  kind  you  are !  ”  she  murmured :  “  you 
are  not  too  angry  with  my  poor  Vincent !  ” 

With  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  the  best  of  a  disaster  that  he  cannot  help,  M. 
Chapelain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  am  angry  with  no  one  but  myself,”  he  uttered  in 
a  bluff  tone.  “  An  old  bird  like  me  should  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  pigeon-trap.  I  am  in¬ 
excusable.  But  we  want  to  get  rich.  It’s  slow  work 
getting  rich  by  working,  and  it’s  so  much  easier  to  get 
the  money  already  made  out  of  our  neighbor’s  pockets ! 
I  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  myself.  It’s 
my  own  fault ;  and  I  should  say  it  was  a  good  lesson,  if 
it  did  not  cost  so  dear.” 


XXIV. 

So  much  philosophy  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  him. 

“  All  my  father’s  friends  are  not  as  indulgent  as  you 
are,”  said  Maxence, — “  M.  Desclavettes,  for  instance.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

“Yes,  last  night,  about  twelve  o’clock.  He  came 
to  ask  us  to  get  father  to  pay  him  back,  if  we  should 
ever  see  him  again.” 

“  That  might  be  an  idea !  ” 

Mile.  Gilbcrte  started. 
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“  What !  ”  said  she,  “  you,  too,  sir,  can  imagine  that 
my  father  has  run  away  with  millions  ?  ” 

The  old  lawyer  shook  his  head. 

“  I  believe  nothing,”  he  answered.  “  Favoral  has 
taken  me  in  so  completely, — me,  who  had  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  being  a  judge  of  men, — that  nothing  from  him, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  could  surprise  me  hereafter.” 

Mme.  Favoral  was  about  to  offer  some  objection; 
but  he  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

“  And  yet,”  he  went  on,  “  I’d  bet  that  he  has  gone 
off  with  empty  pockets.  His  recent  operations  reveal 
a  frightful  distress.  Had  he  had  a  few  thousand  francs 
at  his  command,  would  he  have  extorted  five  hundred 
francs  from  a  poor  old  woman,  a  newspaper- vender  ? 
What  did  he  want  with  the  money?  Try  his  luck  once 
more,  no  doubt.” 

He  was  seated,  his  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  thinking ;  and  the  con¬ 
traction  of  his  features  indicated  an  extraordinary  ten¬ 
sion  of  mind. 

Suddenly  he  drew  himself  up. 

“  But  why,”  he  exclaimed,  “  why  wander  in  idle  con¬ 
jectures?  What  do  we  know  about  Favoral?  Noth¬ 
ing.  One  entire  side  of  his  existence  escapes  us, — that 
fantastic  side,  of  which  the  insane  prodigalities  and  in¬ 
conceivable  disorders  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the 
bills  found  in  his  desk.  He  is  certainly  guilty ;  but  is  he 
as  guilty  as  we  think?  and,  above  all,  is  he  alone  guilty? 
Was  it  for  himself  alone  that  he  drew  all  this  money? 
Are  the  missing  millions  really  lost  ?  and  wouldn’t  it  be 
possible  to  find  the  biggest  share  of  them  in  the  pockets 
of  some  accomplice?  Skilful  men  do  not  expose  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  at  their  command  poor  wretches, 
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sacrificed  in  advance,  and  who,  in  exchange  for  a  few 
crumbs  that  are  thrown  to  them,  risk  the  criminal  court, 
are  condemned,  and  go  to  prison.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  was  telling  my  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  sir,”  interrupted  Maxence. 

“  And  that’s  what  I  am  telling  myself,”  continued 
the  old  lawyer.  “  I  have  been  thinking  over  and  over 
again  of  last  evening’s  scene ;  and  strange  doubts  have 
occurred  to  my  mind.  For  a  man  who  has  been  robbed 
of  a  dozen  millions,  M.  de  Thaller  was  remarkably  quiet 
and  self-possessed.  Favoral  appeared  to  me  singularly 
calm  for  a  man  charged  with  embezzlement  and  forgery. 
M.  de  Thaller,  as  manager  of  the  Mutual  Credit,  is 
really  responsible  for  the  stolen  funds,  and,  as  such, 
should  have  been  anxious  to  secure  the  guilty  party,  and 
to  produce  him.  Instead  of  that,  he  wished  him  to  go, 
and  actually  brought  him  the  money  to  enable  him  to 
leave.  Was  he  in  hopes  of  hushing  up  the  affair  ?  Evi¬ 
dently  not,  since  the  police  had  been  notified.  On  the 
other  hand,  Favoral  seemed  much  more  angry  than  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  occurrence.  It  w.as  only  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  commissary  of  police  that  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  head;  and  then  some  very  strange  things 
escaped  him,  which  I  cannot  understand.” 

He  was  walking  at  random  through  the  parlor,  ap¬ 
parently  rather  answering  the  objections  of  his  own 
mind  than  addressing  himself  to  his  interlocutors,  who 
were  listening,  nevertheless,  with  all  the  attention  of 
which  they  were  capable. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  went  on.  “  An  old  traveller  like 
me  to  be  taken  in  thus!  Evidently  there  is  under  all 
this  one  of  those  diabolical  combinations  which  time 
even  fails  to  unravel.  We  ought  to  see,  to  inquire  ” — 
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And  then,  suddenly  stopping  in  front  of  Maxence, — 

“  How  much  did  M.  de  Thaller  bring  to  your  father 
last  evening?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Fifteen  thousand  francs.” 

“  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Put  away  in  mother’s  room.” 

“  When  do  you  expect  to  take  them  back  to  M.  de 
Thaller?” 

“  To-morrow.” 

“  Why  not  to-day?” 

“  This  is  Sunday.  The  offices  of  the  Mutual  Credit 
must  be  closed.” 

“  After  the  occurrences  of  yesterday,  M.  de  Thaller 
must  be  at  his  office.  Besides,  haven’t  you  his  private 
address  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have.” 

The  old  lawyer’s  small  eyes  were  shining  with  un¬ 
usual  brilliancy.  He  certainly  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his 
money ;  but  the  idea  that  he  had  been  swindled  for  the 
benefit  of  some  clever  rascal  was  absolutely  insupport¬ 
able  to  him. 

“  If  we  were  wise,”  he  said  again,  “  we’d  do  this. 
Mme.  Favoral  would  take  these  fifteen  thousand  francs, 
and  we  would  go  together,  she  and  I,  to  see  M.  de 
Thaller.” 

It  was  an  unexpected  good-fortune  for  Mme.  Fa¬ 
voral,  that  M.  Chapelain  should  consent  to  assist  her. 
So,  without  hesitating, — 

“  The  time  to  dress,  sir,”  she  said,  “  and  I  am  ready.” 

She  left  the  parlor ;  but  as  she  reached  her  room,  her 
son  joined  her. 

“Iam  obliged  to  go  out,  dear  mother,”  he  said ;  “  and 
I  shall  probably  not  be  home  to  breakfast.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  painful  surprise. 
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“  What/’  she  said,  “  at  such  a  moment !  ” 

“  I  am  expected  home.” 

“  By  whom  ?  A  woman  ?  ”  she  murmured. 

“  Well,  yes.” 

“  And  it  is  for  that  woman’s  sake  that  you  want  to 
leave  your  sister  alone  at  home  ?  ” 

“  I  must,  mother,  I  assure  you ;  and,  if  you  only 
knew  ” — 

I  do  not  wish  to  know,  any  thing.” 

But  his  resolution  had  been  taken.  He  Vvent  off ;  and 
a  few  moments  later  Mme.  Favoral  and  M.  Chapelain 
entered  a  cab  which  had  been  sent  for,  and  drove  to  M. 
de  Thaller’s. 

Left  alone,  Mile.  Gilberte  had  but  one  thought, — to 
notify  M.  de  Tregars,  and  obtain  word  from  him.  Any 
thing  seemed  preferable  to  the  horrible  anxiety  which 
oppressed  her.  She  had  just  commenced  a  letter,  which 
she  intended  to  have  taken  to  the  Count  de  Villegre, 
when  a  violent  ring  of  the  bell  made  her  start ;  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  the  servant  came  in,  saying, — 

“  It  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  you,  a  friend 
of  monsieur’s, — M.  Costeclar,  you  know..” 

Mile.  Gilberte  started  to  her  feet,  trembling  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

“  That’s  too  much  impudence !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

She  was  hesitating  whether  to  refuse  him  the  door,  or 
to  see  him,  and  dismiss  him  shamefully  herself,  when 
she  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  “  What  does  he  want  ?  ” 
she  thought.  “  Why  not  see  him,  and  try  and  find 
out  what  he  knows?  For  he  certainly  must  know  the 
truth.” 

But  it  was  no  longer  time  to  deliberate.  Above  the 
servant’s  shoulder  M.  Costeclar’s  pale  and  impudent 
face  showed  itself. 
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The  girl  having  stepped  to  one  side,  he  appeared,  hat 
in  hand.  Although  it  was  not  yet  nine  o’clock,  his 
morning  toilet  was  irreproachably  correct.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  through  the  hair-dresser’s  hands ;  and  his 
scanty  hair  was  brought  forward  over  his  low  fore¬ 
head  with  the  usual  elaborate  care. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  those  ridiculous  trousers  which 
grow  wide  from  the  knee  down,  and  which  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Prussian  tailors  to  hide  their  customers’  ugly 
feet.  Under  his  light-colored  overcoat  could  be  seen  a 
velvet-faced  jacket,  with  a  rose  in  its  buttonhole. 

Meantime,  he  remained  motionless  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  trying  to  smile,  and  muttering  one  of  those 
sentences  which  are  never  intended  to  be  finished. 

“  I  beg  you  to  believe,  mademoiselle — your  mother’s 
absence — my  most  respectful  admiration  ” — 

In  fact,  he  was  taken  aback  by  the  disorder  of  the 
girl’s  toilet, — disorder,  which  she  had  had  no  time  to 
repair  since  the  clamors  of  the  creditors  had  started  her 
from  her  bed. 

She  wore  a  long  brow.n  cashmere  wrapper,  fitting 
quite  close  over  the  hips,  setting  off  the  vigorous  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  figure,  the  maidenly  perfections  of  her 
waist,  and  the  exquisite  contour  of  her  neck.  Gathered 
up  in  haste,  her  thick  blonde  hair  escaped  from  beneath 
the  pins,  and  spread  over  her  shoulders  in  luminous 
cascades.  Never  had  she  appeared  to  M.  Costeclar  as 
lovely  as  at  this  moment,  when  her  whole  frame  was 
vibrating  with  suppressed  indignation,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  eyes  flashing. 

“  Please  come  in,  sir,”  she  uttered. 

He  stepped  forward,  no  longer  bowing  humbly  as 
formerly,  but  with  legs  outstretched,  chest  thrown  out, 
with  an  ill-concealed  look  of  gratified  vanity. 
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**  I  did  not  expect  the  honor  of  your  visit,  sir,”  said 
the  young  girl. 

Passing  rapidly  his  hat  and  his  cane  from  the  right 
hand  into  the  left,  and  then  the  right  hand  upon  his 
heart,  his  eyes  raised  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  all  the 
depth  of  expression  of  which  he  was  capable, — 

“  It  is  in  times  of  adversity  that  we  know  our  real 
friends,  mademoiselle,”  he  uttered.  “  Those  upon  whom 
we  thought  we  could  rely  the  most,  often,  at  the  first 
reverse,  take  flight  forever !  ” 

She  felt  a  shiver  pass  over  her.  Was  this  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Marius  ? 

The  other,  changing  his  tone,  w.ent  on, — 

“  It’s  only  last  night  that  I  heard  of  poor  Favoral’s 
discomfiture,  at  the  bourse  where  I  had  gone  for  news. 
It  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  Twelve  mil¬ 
lions!  That’s  pretty  hard.  The  Mutual  Credit  So¬ 
ciety  might  not  be  able  to  stand  it.  From  580,  at  which 
it  was  selling  before  the  news,  it  dropped  at  once  to  300. 
At  nine  o’clock,  there  were  no  takers  at  180.  And  yet, 
if  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  they  say,  at  180,  I  am 
in.” 

Was  he  forgetting  himself,  or  pretending  to? 

“But  please  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,”  he  resumed: 
“  that’s  not  what  I  came  to  tell  you.” 

“Ah!” 

“  I  came  to  ask  if  you  had  any  news  of  our  poor  Fa- 
voral.” 

“  We  have  none,  sir.” 

“  Then  it  is  true :  he  succeeded  in  getting  away 
through  this  window  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  he  did  not  tell  you  where  he  meant  to  take 
refuge  ?  ” 
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“  No.” 

Observing  M.  Costeclar  with  all  her  power  of  pene¬ 
tration,  Mile.  Gilberte  fancied  she  discovered  in  him 
something  like  a  certain  surprise  mingled  with  joy. 

“  Then  Favoral  must  have  left  without  a  soul  ” 

“  They  accuse  him  of  having  carried  aw.ay  millions, 
sir ;  but  I  would  swear  that  it  is  not  so.” 

M.  Costeclar  approved  with  a  nod. 

“  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,”  he  declared,  “  unless — 
but  no,  he  was  not  the  man  to  try  such  a  game.  And 
yet — but  again  no,  he  was  too  closely  watched.  Besides, 
he  was  carrying  a  very  heavy  load,  a  load  that  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  resources.” 

Mile.  Gilberte,  hoping  that  she  was  going  to  learn 
something,  made  an  effort  to  preserve  her  indifference. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

He  looked  at  her,  smiled,  and,  in  a  light  tone, — 

“  Nothing,”  he  answered,  “  only  some  conjectures  of 
my  own.” 

And  throwing  himself  upon  a  chair,  his  head  leaning 
upon  its  back, — 

“  That  is  not  the  object  of  my  visit  either,”  he  uttered. 
“  Favoral  is  overboard :  don’t  let  us  say  any  thing  more 
about  him.  Whether  he  has  got  ‘  the  bag  ’  or  not,  you’ll 
never  see  him  again:  he  is  as  good  as  dead.  Let  us, 
therefore,  talk  of  the  living,  of  yourself.  What’s  go¬ 
ing  to  become  of  you  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  your  question,  sir.” 

“  It  is  perfectly  limpid,  nevertheless.  I  am  asking 
myself  how  you  are  going  to  live,  your  mother  and 
yourself?  ” 

“  Providence  will  not  abandon  us,  sir  ?  ” 

M.  Costeclar  had  crossed  his  legs,  and  with  the  end 
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of  his  cane  he  was  negligently  tapping  his  immaculate 
boot. 

“  Providence !  ”  he  giggled :  “  that’s  very  good  on  the 
stage,  in  a  play,  with  low  music  in  the  orchestra.  I  can 
just  see  it.  In  real  life,  unfortunately,  the  life  which 
we  both  live,  you  and  I,  it  is  not  w,ith  words,  were  they 
a  yard  long,  that  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  those  ras¬ 
cally  landlords,  can  be  paid,  or  that  dresses  and  shoes 
can  be  bought.” 

She  made  no  answer. 

“  Now,  then,”  he  went  on,  “  here  you  are  without  a 
penny.  Is  it  Maxence  who  will  supply  you  with  money  ? 
Poor  fellow !  Where  would  he  get  it  ?  He  has  hardly 
enough  for  himself.  Therefore,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  work,  sir.” 

He  got  up,  bowed  low,  and,  resuming  his  seat, — 

“  My  sincere  compliments,”  he  said.  “  There  is  but 
one  obstacle  to  that  fine  resolution :  it  is  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  live  by  her  labor  alone.  Servants  are  about 
the  only  ones  who  ever  get  their  full  to  eat.” 

“  I’ll  be  a  servant,  if  necessary.” 

For  two  or  three  seconds  he  remained  taken  aback, 
but,  recovering  himself, — 

“  How  different  things  would  be,”  he  resumed  in  an 
insinuating  tone,  “if  you  had  not  rejected  me  when  I 
wanted  to  become  your  husband!  But  you  couldn’t 
bear  the  sight  of  me.  And  yet,  ’pon  my  word,  I  was 
in  love  with  you,  oh,  but  for  good  and  earnest!  You 
see,  I  am  a  judge  of  women;  and  I  saw  very  well  how 
you  would  look,  handsomely  dressed  and  got  up,  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  a  fine  carriage  in  the  Bois  ” — 

Stronger  than  her  will,  disgust  rose  to  her  lips. 
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“  Ah,  sir!”  she  said. 

He  mistook  her  meaning. 

“  You  are  regretting  all  that,”  he  continued.  “  I  see 
it.  Formerly,  eh,  you  would  never  have  consented  to 
receive  me  thus,  alone  with  you,  which  proves  that  girls 
should  not  be  headstrong,  my  dear  child.” 

He,  Costeclar,  he  dared  to  call  her,  “  My  dear  child.” 
Indignant  and  insulted,  “  Oh !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

But  he  had  started,  and  kept  on, — 

“  Well,  such  as  I  was,  I  am  still.  To  be  sure,  there 
probably  would  be  nothing  further  said  about  marriage 
between  us;  but,  frankly,  what  would  you  care  if  the 
conditions  were  the  same, — a  fine  house,  carriages, 
horses,  servants  ” — 

Up  to  this  moment,  she  had  not  fully  understood  him. 
Drawing  herself  up  to  her  fullest  height,  and  pointing 
to  the  door, — 

“  Leave  this  moment,”  she  ordered. 

But  he  seemed  in  no  wise  disposed  to  do  so :  on  the 
contrary,  paler  than  usual,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  lips 
trembling,  and  smiling  a  strange  smile,  he  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Mile.  Gilberte. 

“  What !  ”  said  he.  “  You  are  in  trouble,  I  kindly 
come  to  offer  my  services,  and  this  is  the  way  you  re¬ 
ceive  me!  You  prefer  to  work,  do  you?  Go  ahead 
then,  my  lovely  one,  prick  your  pretty  fingers,  and  red¬ 
den  your  eyes.  My  time  will  come.  Fatigue  and  want, 
cold  in  the  winter,  hunger  in  all  seasons,  will  speak  to 
your  little  heart  of  that  kind  Costeclar  who  adores  you, 
like  a  big  fool  that  he  is,  who  is  a  serious  man  and  who 
has  money, — much  money.” 

Beside  herself, — 

“  Wretch !  ”  cried  the  girl.  “  leave,  leave  at  once!  ” 

“  One  moment,”  said  a  strong  voice. 
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M.  Costeclar  looked  around. 

Marius  de  Tregars  stood  within  the  frame  of  the 
open  door. 

“  Marius !  ”  murmured  Mile.  Gilberte,  rooted  to  the 
spot  by  a  surprise  hardly  less  immense  than  her  joy. 

To  behold  him  thus  suddenly,  when  she  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  she  would  ever  see  him  again;  to  see 
him  appear  at  the  very  moment  when  she  found  herself 
alone,  and  exposed  to  the  basest  outrages, — it  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  occurrences  which  one  can  scarcely 
realize;  and  from  the  depth  of  her  soul  rose  something 
like  a  hymn  of  thanks. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  confounded  at  M.  Costeclar ’s 
attitude.  According  to  her,  and  from  what  she  thought 
she  knew,  he  should  have  been  petrified  at  the  sight  of 
M.  de  Tregars. 

And  he  did  not  even  seem  to  know  him.  He  seemed 
shocked,  annoyed  at  being  interrupted,  slightly  sur¬ 
prised,  but  in  no  wise  moved  or  frightened. 

Knitting  his  brows, — 

“  What  do  you  wish  ?  ”  he  inquired  in  his  most  im¬ 
pertinent  tone. 

M.  de  Tregars  stepped  forward.-  He  was  somewhat 
pale,  but  unnaturally  calm,  cool,  and  collected.  Bow¬ 
ing  to  Mile.  Gilberte, — 

“  If  I  have  thus  ventured  to  enter  your  apartment, 
mademoiselle/’  he  uttered  gently,  “  it  is  because,  as  I 
was  going  by  the  door,  I  thought  I  recognized  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  carriage.” 

And,  with  his  finger  over  his  shoulder,  he  was  point¬ 
ing  to  M.  Costeclar. 

“  Now,”  he  went  on,  “  I  had  reason  to  be  somewhat 
astonished  at  this,  after  the  positive  orders  I  had  given 
him  never  to  set  his  feet,  not  only  in  this  house,  but 
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in  this  part  of  the  city.  I  wished  to  find  out  exactly. 
I  came  up :  I  heard  ” — 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such  crushing  con¬ 
tempt,  that  a  slap  on  the  face  would  have  been  less  cruel. 
All  the  blood  in  M.  Costeclar’s  veins  rushed  to  his  face. 

“  You!  ”  he  interrupted  insolently:  “  I  do  not  know 
you.” 

Imperturbable,  M.  de  Tregars  was  drawing  off  his 
gloves. 

“  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  Come, 
you  certainly  know  my  old  friend,  M.  de  Villegre  ?  ” 

An  evident  feeling  of  anxiety  appeared  on  M.  Coste¬ 
clar’s  countenance. 

“  I  do,”  he  stammered. 

“  Did  not  M.  Villegre  call  upon  you  before  the 
war  ?  ” 

“  He  did.” 

“  Well,  ’twas  I  who  sent  him  to  you ;  and  the  com¬ 
mands  which  he  delivered  to  you  were  mine.” 

“Yours?” 

“  Mine.  I  am  Marius  de  Tregars.” 

A  nervous  shudder  shook  M.  Costeclar’s  lean  frame. 
Instinctively  his  eye  turned  towards  the  door. 

“  You  see,”  Marius  went  on  with  the  same  gentle¬ 
ness,  “  we  are,  you  and  I,  old  acquaintances.  For  you 
quite  remember  me  now,  don’t  you?  I  am  the  son  of 
that  poor  Marquis  de  Tregars  who  came  to  Paris,  all 
the  way  from  his  old  Brittany  with  his  whole  fortune, — 
two  millions.”  . 

“  I  remember,”  said  the  stock-broker :  “  I  remember 
perfectly  well.” 

“  On  the  advice  of  certain  clever  people,  the  Marquis 
de  Tregars  ventured  into  business.  Poor  old  man !  He 
was  not  very  sharp.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he 
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had  already  more  than  doubled  his  capital,  when  his 
honorable  partners  demonstrated  to  him  that  he  was 
ruined,  and,  besides,  compromised  by  certain  signatures 
imprudently  given.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  was  listening,  her  mouth  open,  and 
wondering  what  Marius  was  aiming  at,  and  how  he 
could  remain  so  calm. 

“  That  disaster,”  he  went  on,  “  was  at  the  time  the. 
subject  of  an  enormous  number  of  very  witty  jokes. 
The  people  of  the  bourse  could  hardly  admire  enough 
these  bold  financiers  who  had  so  deftly  relieved  that 
candid  marquis  of  his  money.  That  was  well  done  for 
him :  what  was  he  meddling  with  ?  As  to  myself,  to 
stop  the  prosecutions  with  which  my  father  was  threat¬ 
ened,  I  gave  up  all  I  had.  I  was  quite  young,  and,  as 
you  see,  quite  what  you  call,  I  believe,  *  green/  I  am  no 
longer  so  now.  Were  such  a  thing  to  happen  to  me  to¬ 
day,  I  should  want  to  know  at  once  what  had  become 
of  the  millions :  I  would  feel  all  the  pockets  around  me. 
I  would  say,  ‘  Stop  thief !  *  ” 

At  every  word,  as  it  were,  M.  Costeclar’s  uneasiness 
became  more  manifest. 

“  It  was  not  I,”  he  said,  “  who  received  the  benefit 
of  M.  de  Tregars’  fortune.” 

Marius  nodded  approvingly. 

“  I  know  now,”  he  replied,  “  among  whom  the  spoils 
were  divided.  You,  M.  Costeclar,  you  took  what  you 
could  get,  timidly,  and  according  to  your  means. 
Sharks  are  always  accompanied  by  small  fishes,  to 
which  they  abandon  the  crumbs  they  disdain.  You  were 
but  a  small  fish  then :  you  accommodated  yourself  with 
what  \'our  patrons,  the  sharks,  did  not  care  about.  But, 
when  you  tried  to  operate  alone,  you  were  not  shrewd 
enough :  you  left  proofs  of  your  excessive  appetite  for 
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other  people’s  money.  Those  proofs  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session.” 

M.  Costeclar  was  now  undergoing  perfect  torture. 

“  I  am  caught,”  he  said,  “  I  know  it:  I  told  M.  de 
Villegre  so.” 

“  Why  are  you  here,  then  ?  ” 

“  How  did  I  know  that  the  count  had  been  sent  by 
you?” 

“  That’s  a  poor  reason,  sir.” 

“  Besides,  after  what  has  occurred,  after  Favoral’s 
flight,  I  thought  myself  relieved  of  my  engagement.” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  am  wrong,  I  suppose.” 

“  Not  only  you  are  wrong,”  uttered  Marius  still  per¬ 
fectly  cool,  “  but  you  have  committed  a  great  impru¬ 
dence.  By  failing  to  keep  your  engagements,  you  have 
relieved  me  of  mine.  The  pact  is  broken.  According  to 
the  agreement,  I  have  the  right,  as  I  leave  here,  to  go 
straight  to  the  police.” 

M.  Costeclar’s  dull  eye  was  vacillating. 

“  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  wrong,”  he  muttered. 
“  Favoral  was  my  friend.” 

“  And  that’s  the  reason  why  you  were  coming  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  Mile.  Favoral  to  become  your  mistress?  There 
she  is,  you  thought,  without  resources,  literally  with¬ 
out  bread,  without  relatives,  without  friends  to  protect 
her:  this  is  the  time  to  come  forward.  And  thinking 
you  could  be  cowardly,  vile,  and  infamous  with  im¬ 
punity,  you  came.” 

To  be  thus  treated,  he,  the  successful  man,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  young  girl,  whom,  a  moment  before,  he 
was  crushing  with  his  impudent  opulence,  no  M.  Coste¬ 
clar  could  not  stand  it.  Losing  completely  his  head, — 
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“  You  should  have  let  me  know,  then,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  that  she  was  your  mistress.” 

Something  like  a  flame  passed  over  M.  de  Tregars’ 
face.  His  eyes  flashed.  Rising  in  all  the  height  of  his 
wrath,  which  broke  out  terrible  at  last, — 

“  Ah,  you  scoundrel !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

M.  Costeclar  threw  himself  suddenly  to  one  side. 

“  Sir!” 

But  at  one  bound  M.  de  Tregars  had  caught  him. 

“  On  your  knees !  ”  he  cried. 

And,  seizing  him  by  the  collar  with  an  iron  grip,  he 
lifted  him  clear  off  the  floor,  and  then  threw  him  down 
violently  upon  both  knees. 

“  Speak !  ”  he  commanded.  “  Repeat, — ■  Made¬ 

moiselle  ’  ” — 

M.  Costeclar  had  expected  worse  from  M.  de  Tre- 
gars’  look.  A  horrible  fear  had  instantly  crushed  within 
him  all  idea  of  resistance. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  he  stuttered  in  a  choking  voice. 

“  I  am  the  vilest  of  wretches,”  continued  Marius. 

M.  Costeclar’s  livid  face  was  oscillating  like  an  inert 
object. 

“  I  am,”  he  repeated,  “  the  vilest  of  wretches.” 

“  And  I  beg  of  you 

But  Mile.  Gilberte  was  sick  of  the  sight. 

“  Enough,”  she  interrupted,  “  enough !  ” 

Feeling  no  longer  upon  his  shoulders  the  heavy  hand 
of  M.  de  Tregars,  the  stock-broker  rose  with  difficulty 
to  his  feet.  So  livid  was  his  face,  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  his  whole  blood  had  turned  to  gall. 

Dusting  with  the  end  of  his  glove  the  knees  of  his 
trousers,  and  restoring  as  best  he  could  the  harmony 
of  his  toilet,  which  had  been  seriously  disturbed, — 
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“  Is  it  showing  any  courage,”  he  grumbled,  “  to  abuse 
one’s  physical  strength  ?  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  already  recovered  his  self-posses¬ 
sion;  and  Mile.  Gilberte  thought  she  could  read  upon 
his  face  regret  for  his  violence. 

“  Would  it  be  better  to  make  use  of  what  you  know  ?  ” 

M.  Costeclar  joined  his  hands. 

“  You  would  not  do  that,”  he  said.  “  What  good 
would  it  do  you  to  ruin  me  ?  ” 

“  None,”  answered  M.  de  Tregars :  “  you  are  right. 
But  yourself?  ” 

And,  looking  straight  into  M.  Costeclar’s  eyes, — 

“If  you  could  be  of  service  to  me,”  he  inquired, 
“  would  you  be  willing?  ” 

“  Perhaps.  That  I  might  recover  possession  of  the 
papers  you  have.” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  thinking. 

“  After  what  has  just  taken  place,”  he  said  at  last, 
“an  explanation  is  necessary  between  us.  I  will  be  at 
your  house  in  an  hour.  Wait  for  me.” 

M.  Costeclar  had  become  more  pliable  than  his  own 
lavender  kid  gloves :  in  fact,  alarmingly  pliable. 

“  I  am  at  your  command,  sir,”  he  replied  to  M.  de 
Tregars. 

And,  bowing  to  the  ground  before  Mile.  Gilberte,  he 
left  the  parlor;  and,  a  few  moments  after,  the  street- 
door  was  heard  to  close  upon  him. 

“  Ah,  what  a  wretch !  ”  exclaimed  the  girl,  dreadfully 
agitated. 

“  Marius,  did  you  see  what  a  look  he  gave  us  as  he 
went  out  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  it,”  replied  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  That  man  hates  us :  he  will  not  hesitate  to  commit 
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a  crime  to  avenge  the  atrocious  humiliation  you  have 
just  inflicted  upon  him.” 

“  I  believe  it  too.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  made  a  gesture  of  distress. 

“  Why  did  you  treat  him  so  harshly  ?  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“  I  had  intended  to  remain  calm,  and  it  would  have 
been  politic  to  have  done  so.  But  there  are  some  in¬ 
sults  which  a  man  of  heart  cannot  endure.  I  do  not 
regret  what  I  have  done.” 

A  long  pause  followed ;  and  they  remained  standing, 
facing  each  other,  somewhat  embarrassed.  Mile.  Gil¬ 
berte  felt  ashamed  of  the  disorder  of  her  dress.  M.  de 
Tregars  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  bold  enough 
to  enter  this  house. 

“  You  have  heard  of  our  misfortune,”  said  the  young 
girl  at  last. 

“  I  read  about  it  this  morning,  in  the  papers.” 

“  What !  the  papers  know  already  ?  ” 

“  Every  thing.” 

“  And  our  name  is  printed  in  them?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  two  hands. 

“  What  disgrace !  ”  she  said. 

“  At  first,”  went  on  M.  de  Tregars,  “  I  could  hardly 
believe  what  I  read.  I  hastened  to  come;  and  the  first 
shopkeeper  I  questioned  confirmed'  only  too  well  what 
I  had  seen  in  the  papers.  From  that  moment,  I  had  but 
one  wish, — to  see  and  speak  to  you.  When  I  reached 
the  door,  I  recognized  M.  Costeclar’s  equipage,  and  I 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  truth.  I  inquired  from  the 
concierge  for  your  mother  or  your  brother,  and  heard 
that  Maxence  had  gone  out  a  few  moments  before,  and 
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that  Mme.  Favoral  had  just  left  in  a  carriage  with  M. 
Chapelain,  the  old  lawyer.  At  the  idea  that  you  were 
alone  with  Costeclar,  I  hesitated  no  longer.  I  ran  up 
stairs,  and,  finding  the  door  open,  had  no  occasion  to 
ring.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  could  hardly  repress  the  sobs  that  rose 
to  her  throat. 

“  I  never  hoped  to  see  you  again,”  she  stammered ; 
“  and  you’ll  find  there  on  the  table  the  letter  I  had  just 
commenced  for  you  when  M.  Costeclar  interrupted 
me. 

M.  de  Tregars  took  it  up  quickly.  Two  lines  only 
were  written.  He  read :  “  I  release  you  from  your  en¬ 
gagement,  Marius.  Henceforth  you  are  free.” 

He  became  whiter  than  his  shirt. 

“You  wish  to  release  me  from  my  engagement!” 
he  exclaimed.  “  You  ” — 

“  Is  it  not  my  duty  ?  Ah !  if  it  had  only  been  our 
fortune,  I  should  perhaps  have  rejoiced  to  lose  it.  I 
know  your  heart.  Poverty  would  have  brought  us 
nearer  together.  But  it’s  honor,  Marius,  honor  that  is 
lost  too !  The  name  I  bear  is  forever  stained.  Whether 
my  father  is  caught,  or  whether  he  escapes,  he  will  be 
tried  all  the  same,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  a  de¬ 
grading  penalty  for  embezzlement  and  forgery.” 

If  M.  de  Tregars  was  allowing  her  to  proceed  thus, 
it  was  because  he  felt  all  his  thoughts  whirling  in  his 
brain ;  because  she  looked  so  beautiful  thus,  all  in  tears, 
and  her  hair  loose ;  because  there  arose  from  her  person 
so  subtle  a  charm,  that  words  failed  him  to  express  the 
sensations  that  agitated  him. 

“  Can  you,”  she  went  on,  “  take  for  your  wife  the 
daughter  of  a  dishonored  man?  No,  you  cannot. 
Forgive  me,  then,  for  having  for  a  moment  turned  away 
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your  life  from  its  object;  forgive  the  sorrow  which  I 
have  caused  you ;  leave  me  to  the  misery  of  my  fate ;  for¬ 
get  me !  ” 

She  was  suffocating. 

“  Ah,  you  have  never  loved  me !  ”  exclaimed 
Marius. 

Raising  her  hands  to  heaven, — 

“  Thou  hearest  him,  great  God !  ”  she  uttered,  as  if 
shocked  by  a  blasphemy. 

“  Would  it  be  easy  for  you  to  forget  me  then  ?  Were 
I  to  be  struck  by  misfortune,  would  you  break  our  en¬ 
gagement,  cease  to  love  me?  ” 

She  ventured  to  take  his  hands,  and,  pressing  them 
between  hers, — 

“  To  cease  loving  you  no  longer  depends  on  my 
will,”  she  murmured  with  quivering  lips.  “  Poor, 
abandoned  of  all,  disgraced,  criminal  even,  I  should 
love  you  still  and  always.” 

With  a  passionate  gesture,  Marius  threw  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  and,  drawing  her  to  his  breast,  cov¬ 
ered  her  blonde  hair  with  burning  kisses. 

“  Well,  ’tis  thus  that  I  love  you  too !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“  and  with  all  my  soul,  exclusively,  and  for  life !  What 
do  I  care  for  your  parents?  Do  I  know  them?  Your 
father — does  he  exist?  Your  name — it  is  mine,  the 
spotless  name  of  the  Tregars.  You  are  my  wife !  mine, 
mine !  ” 

She  was  struggling  feebly :  an  almost  invincible 
stupor  was  creeping  over  her.  She  felt  her  reason 
disturbed,  her  energy  giving  way,  a  film  before  her  eyes, 
the  air  failing  to  her  heaving  chest. 

A  great  effort  of  her  will  restored  her  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  She  withdrew  gently,  and  sank  upon  a  chair,  less 
strong  against  joy  than  she  had  been  against  sorrow. 
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“  Pardon  me,”  she  stammered,  “  pardon  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  doubted  you !  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  not  much  less  agitated  than  Mile. 
Gilberte:  but  he  was  a  man;  and  the  springs  of  his 
energy  were  of  a  superior  temper.  In  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  he  had  fully  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  his  features  their  accustomed  expression. 
Drawing  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Mile.  Gilberte, — 

“  Permit  me,  my  friend, he  said,  “  to  remind  you  that 
our  moments  are  numbered,  and  that  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails  which  it  is  urgent  that  I  should  know.” 

“  What  details  ?  ”  she  asked,  raising  her  head. 

“  About  your  father.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  profound  surprise. 

“Do  you  not  know  more  about  it  than  I  do?”  she 
replied,  “  more  than  my  mother,  more  than  any  of  us  ? 
Did  you  not,  whilst  following  up  the  people  who  robbed 
your  father,  strike  mine  unwittingly?  And  ’tis  I, 
wretch  that  I  am,  who  inspired  you  to  that  fatal  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  regret  it.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  blushed  imperceptibly. 

“  How  did  you  know?  ”  he  began. 

“  Was  it  not  said  that  you  were  about  to  marry  Mile, 
de  Thaller?” 

He  drew  up  suddenly. 

“  Never,”  he  exclaimed,  “  has  this  marriage  existed, 
except  in  the  brain  of  M.  de  Thaller,  and,  more  still, 
of  the  Baroness  de  Thaller.  That  ridiculous  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  because  she  likes  my  name,  and  would 
be  delighted  to  see  her  daughter  Marquise  de  Tregars. 
She  has  never  breathed  a  word  of  it  to  me ;  but  she  has 
spoken  of  it  everywhere,  with  just  enough  secrecy  to 
give  rise  to  a  good  piece  of  parlor  gossip.  She  went  so 
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far  as  to  confide  to  several  persons  of  my  acquaintance 
the  amount  of  the  dowry,  thinking  thus  to  encourage 
me.  As  far  as  I  could,  I  warned  you  against  this  false 
news  through  the  Signor  Gismondo.” 

“  The  Signor  Gismondo  relieved  me  of  cruel  anx¬ 
ieties,”  she  replied ;  “  but  I  had  suspected  the  truth  from 
the  first.  Was  I  not  the  confidante  of  your  hopes  ?  Did 
I  not  know  your  projects?  I  had  taken  for  granted 
that  all  this  talk  about  a  marriage  was  but  a  means  to 
advance  yourself  in  M.  de  Thaller’s  intimacy  without 
awaking  his  suspicions.” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  not  the  man  to  deny  a  true  fact. 

“  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  have  not  been  wholly  foreign  to 
M.  Favoral’s  disaster.  At  least  I  may  have  hastened  it 
a  few  months,  a  few  days  only,  perhaps ;  for  it  was  in¬ 
evitable,  fatal.  Nevertheless,  had  I  suspected  the  real 
facts,  I  would  have  given  up  my  designs — Gilberte,  I 
swear  it — rather  than  risk  injuring  your  father.  There 
is  no  undoing  what  is  done ;  but  the  evil  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  lessened.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  started. 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  do  you,  then, 
believe  my  father  innocent  ?  ” 

Better  than  any  one  else,  Mile.  Gilberte  must  have 
been  convinced  of  her  father’s  guilt.  Had  she  not  seen 
him  humiliated  and  trembling  before  M.  de  Thaller? 
Had  she  not  heard  him,  as  it  were,  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  charge  that  was  brought  against  him  ?  But 
at  tw.enty  hope  never  forsakes  us,  even  in  presence  of 
facts. 

And  when  she  understood  by  M.  de  Tregars’  silence 
that  she  was  mistaken, — 

“  It’s  madness,”  she  murmured,  dropping  her  head : 
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“  I  feel  it  but  too  well.  But  the  heart  speaks  louder 
than  reason.  It  is  so  cruel  to  be  driven  to  despise 
one’s  father !  ” 

She  wiped  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes,  and,  in  a 
firmer  voice, — 

“  What  happens  is  so  incomprehensible !  ”  she  went 
on.  “  How  can  I  help  imagining  some  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  time  alone  unravels.  For  twenty-four 
hours  we  have  been  losing  ourselves  in  idle  conjectures, 
and,  always  and  fatally,  we  come  to  this  conclusion, — 
that  my  father  must  be  the  victim  of  some  mysterious 
intrigue. 

“  M.  Chapelain,  whom  a  loss  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  francs  has  not  made  particularly  indulgent, 
is  of  that  opinion.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  exclaimed  Marius. 

“  You  see,  then  ” — 

But  without  allowing  her  to  proceed  and  taking 
gently  her  hand, — 

“  Let  me  tell  you  all,”  he  interrupted,  “  and  try  with 
you  to  find  an  issue  to  this  horrible  situation.  Strange 
rumors  are  afloat  about  M.  Favoral.  It  is  said  that  his 
austerity  was  but  a  mask,  his  sordid  economy  a  means 
of  gaining  confidence.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  fact  he 
abandoned  himself  to  all  sorts  of  disorders ;  that  he  had, 
somewhere  in  Paris,  an  establishment,  where  he  lavished 
the  money  of  which  he  was  so  sparing  here.  Is  it  so  ? 
The  same  thing  is  said  of  all  those  in  whose  hands  large 
fortunes  have  melted.” 

The  young  girl  had  become  quite  red. 

“  I  believe  that  is  true,”  she  replied.  “  The  commis¬ 
sary  of  police  stated  so  to  us.  He  found  among  my 
father’s  papers  receipted  bills  for  a  number  of  costly 
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articles,  which  could  only  have  been  intended  for  a 
woman.” 

M.  de  Tregars  looked  perplexed. 

“  And  does  any  one  know  who  this  woman  is?  ”  he' 
asked. 

“  No.” 

“  Whoever  she  may  be,  I  admit  that  she  may  have 
cost  M.  Favoral  considerable  sums.  But  can  she  have 
cost  him  twelve  millions  ?  ” 

“  Precisely  the  remark  which  M.  Chapelain  made.” 

“  And  which  every  sensible  man  must  also  make.  I 
know  very  well  that  to  conceal  for  years  a  considerable 
deficit  is  a  costly  operation,  requiring  purchases  and 
sales,  the  handling  and  shifting  of  funds,  all  of  which 
is  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  M. 
Favoral  was  making  money,  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
was  rich :  he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  millions.  Other¬ 
wise,  Costeclar  would  never  have  asked  your  hand.” 

“  M.  Chapelain  pretends  that  at  a  certain  time  my 
father  had  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year.” 

“  It’s  bewildering.” 

For  tw.o  or  three  minutes  M.  de  Tregars  remained 
silent,  reviewing  in  his  mind  every  imaginable  eventu¬ 
ality,  and  then, — 

“  But  no  matter,”  he  resumed.  “  As  soon  as  I  heard 
this  morning  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  doubts  came  to 
my  mind.  And  it  is  for  that  reason,  dear  friend,  that  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  you  and  speak  to  you.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  know  exactly  what  occurred  here 
last  night.” 

Rapidly,  but  without  omitting  a  single  useful  detail, 
Mile.  Gilberte  narrated  the  scenes  of  the  previous 
night, — the  sudden  appearance  of  M.  de  Thaller,  the 
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arrival  of  the  commissary  of  police,  M.  Favoral’s  es¬ 
cape,  thanks  to  Maxence’s  presence  of  mind.  Every 
one  of  her  father’s  words  had  remained  present  to  her 
mind;  and  it  was  almost  literally  that  she  repeated  his 
strange  speeches  to  his  indignant  friends,  and  his  inco¬ 
herent  remarks  at  the  moment  of  flight,  when,  whilst 
acknowledging  his  fault,  he  said  that  he  was  not  as 
guilty  as  they  thought;  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not 
alone  guilty ;  and  that  he  had  been  shamefully  sacrificed. 
When  she  had  finished, — 

“  That’s  exactly  what  I  thought,”  said  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  What?” 

“  M.  Favoral  accepted  a  role  in  one  of  those  terrible 
financial  dramas  which  ruin  a  thousand  poor  dupes  to 
the  benefit  of  two  or  three  clever  rascals.  Your  father 
wanted  to  be  rich :  he  needed  money  to  carry  on  his  in¬ 
trigues.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted.  But  whilst 
he  believed  himself  one  of  the  managers,  called  upon  to 
divide  the  receipts,  he  was  but  a  scene-shifter  with  a 
stated  salary.  The  moment  of  this  denouement  having 
come,  his  so-called  partners  disappeared  through  a  trap¬ 
door  with  the  cash,  leaving  him  alone,  as  they  say,  to 
face  the  music.” 

“  If  that’s  the  case,”  replied  the  young  girl,  “  why 
didn’t  my  father  speak  ?  ” 

“  What  was  he  to  say  ?  ” 

“  Name  his  accomplices.” 

“  And  suppose  he  had  no  proofs  of  their  complicity 
to  offer?  He  was  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit; 
and  it  is  from  his  cash  that  the  millions  are  gone.” 

Mile.  Gilberte’s  conjectures  had  run  far  ahead  of  that 
sentence.  Looking  straight  at  Marius, — 

“  Then,”  she  said,  “  you  believe,  as  M.  Chapelain 
does,  that  M.  de  Thaller  ” — 
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“Ah!  M.  Chapelain  thinks”— 

“  That  the  manager  of  the  Mutual  Credit  must  have 
known  the  fact  of  the  frauds.” 

“  And  that  he  had  his  share  of  them?  ” 

“  A  larger  share  than  his  cashier,  yes.” 

A  singular  smile  curled  M.  de  Tregars’  lips. 

“  Quite  possible,”  he  replied :  “  that’s  quite  possible.” 

For  the  past  few  moments  Mile.  Gilberte’s  embar¬ 
rassment  was  quite  evident  in  her  look.  At  last,  over¬ 
coming  her  hesitation, — 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  she,  “  I  had  imagined  that  M.  de 
Thaller  was  one  of  those  men  whom  you  wished  to 
strike ;  and  I  had  indulged  in  the  hope,  that,  whilst  hav¬ 
ing  justice  done  to  your  father,  you  were  thinking,  per¬ 
haps,  of  avenging  mine.” 

M.  de  Tregars  stood  up,  as  if  moved  by  a  spring. 

“Well,  yes!”  he  exclaimed.  “Yes,  you  have  cor¬ 
rectly  guessed.  But  how  can  we  obtain  this  double  re¬ 
sult?  A  single  misstep  at  this  moment  might  lose  ail. 
Ah,  if  I  only  knew  your  father’s  real  situation;  if  I 
could  only  see  him  and  speak  to  him !  In  one  word  he 
might,  perhaps,  place  in  my  hands  a  sure  weapon, — the 
weapon  that  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find.” 

“  Unfortunately,”  replied  Mile.  Gilberte  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  despair,  “  w.e  are  without  news  of  my  father ; 
and  he  even  refused  to  tell  us  where  he  expected  to  take 
refuge.” 

“  But  he  will  write,  perhaps.  Besides,  we  might 
look  for  him,  quietly,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  police ;  and  if  your  brother  Maxence  was  only  will¬ 
ing  to  help  me  ” — 

“  Alas !  I  fear  that  Maxence  may  have  other  cares. 
He  insisted  upon  going  out  this  morning,  in  spite  of 
mother’s  request  to  the  contrary.” 
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But  Marius  stopped  her,  and,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  willing  to  say, — 

“Do  not  calumniate  Maxence,”  he- said:  “it  is 
through  him,  perhaps,  that  we  will  receive  the  help  that 
we  need.” 

Eleven  o’clock  struck.  Mile.  Gilberte  started. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  mother  will  be  home 
directly.” 

M.  de  Tregars  might  as  well  have  waited  for  her. 
Henceforth  he  had  nothing  to  conceal.  Yet,  after  duly 
deliberating  with  the  young  girl,  they  decided  that  he 
should  withdraw,  and  that  he  would  send  M.  de  Vil- 
legre  to  declare  his  intentions.  He  then  left,  and,  five 
minutes  later,  Mme.  Favoral  and  M.  Chapelain  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  ex-attorney  was  furious ;  and  he  threw  the  pack¬ 
age  of  bank-notes  upon  the  table  with  a  movement  of 
rage. 

“  In  order  to  return  them  to  M.  de  Thaller,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “it  was  at  least  necessary  to  see  him.  But 
the  gentleman  is  invisible ;  keeps  himself  under  lock  and 
key,  guarded  by  a  perfect  cloud  of  servants  in  livery.” 

Meantime,  Mme.  Favoral  had  approached  her 
daughter. 

“  Your  brother?  ”  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“  He  has  not  yet  come  home.” 

“  Dear  me !  ”  sighed  the  poor  mother :  “  at  such  a 
time  he  forsakes  us,  and  for  whose  sake  ?  ” 
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Mme.  Favoral,  usually  so  indulgent,  was  too  severe 
this  time ;  and  it  was  very  unjustly  that  she  accused  her 
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son.  She  forgot,  and  what  mother  does  not  forget,  that 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  was  a  man,  and 
that,  outside  of  the  family  and  of  herself,  he  must  have 
his  own  interests  and  his  passions,  his  affections  and  his 
duties.  Because  he  happened  to  leave  the  house  for  a 
few  hours,  Maxence  was  surely  not  forsaking  either  his 
mother  or  his  sister.  It  was  not  without  a  severe  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out, 
and,  as  he  was  going  down  the  steps, — 

“  Poor  mother,”  he  thought.  “  I  am  sure  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  her  very  unhappy ;  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  ” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  street 
since  his  father’s  disaster  had  been  known ;  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  upon  him  w.as  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Formerly,  when  he  walked  through  the  Rue  St.  Gilles, 
that  street  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  used  to 
play  as  a  boy,  every  one  met  him  with  a  friendly  nod  or 
a  familiar  smile.  True  he  was  then  the  son  of  a  man 
rich  and  highly  esteemed ;  whereas  this  morning  not  a 
hand  was  extended,  not  a  hat  raised,  on  his  passage. 
People  whispered  among  themselves,  and  pointed  him 
out  with  looks  of  hatred  and  irony.  That  was  because 
he  was  now  the  son  of  the  dishonest  cashier  tracked  by 
the  police,  of  the  man  whose  crime  brought  disaster 
upon  so  many  innocent  parties. 

Mortified  and  ashamed,  Maxence  was  hurrying  on, 
his  head  down,  his  cheek  burning,  his  throat  parched, 
when,  in  front  of  a  wine-shop, — 

“  Halloo !  ”  said  a  man ;  “  that’s  the  son.  What 
cheek!” 

And  farther  on,  in  front  of  the  grocer’s. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  said  a  woman  in  the  midst  of  a 
group,  “  they  still  have  more  than  we  have.” 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  understood  with  what 
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crushing  weight  his  father’s  crime  would  weigh  upon 
his  whole  life;  and,  whilst  going  up  the  Rue  Turenne, — 
“  It’s  all  over,”  he  thought :  “  I  can  never  get  over  it.” 
And  he  was  thinking  of  changing  his  name,  of  emi¬ 
grating  to  America,  and  hiding  himself  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Far  West,  when,  a  little  farther  on,  he  noticed  a 
group  of  some  thirty  persons  in  front  of  a  newspaper- 
stand.  The  vender,  a  fat  little  man  with  a  red  face  and 
an  impudent  look,  was  crying  in  a  hoarse  voice, — 

“  Here  are  the  morning  papers !  The  last  editions ! 
All  about  the  robbery  of  twelve  millions  by  a  poor 
cashier.  Buy  the  morning  papers !  ” 

And,  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  his  wares,  he  added  all 
sorts  of  jokes  of  his  own  invention,  saying  that  the 
thief  belonged  to  the  neighborhood;  that  it  was  quite 
flattering,  etc. 

The  crowd  laughed ;  and  he  went  on, — 

“  The  cashier  Favoral’s  robbery !  twelve  millions ! 
Buy  the  paper,  and  see  how  it’s  done.” 

And  so  the  scandal  was  public,  irreparable.  Max- 
ence  was  listening  a  few  steps  off.  He  felt  like  going ; 
but  an  imperative  feeling,  stronger  than  his  will,  made 
him  anxious  to  see  what  the  papers  said. 

Suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind,  and,  stepping  up 
briskly,  he  threw  down  three  sous,  seized  a  paper,  and 
ran  as  if  they  had  all  known  him. 

“  Not  very  polite,  the  gentleman,”  remarked  two 
idlers  whom  he  had  pushed  a  little  roughly. 

Quick  as  he  had  been,  a  shopkeeper  of  the  Rue  Tu¬ 
renne  had  had  time  to  recognize  him. 

“  Why,  that’s  the  cashier’s  son !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

"  Is  it  possible?  ” 

“  Why  don’t  they  arrest  him?  ” 

Half  a  dozen  curious  fellows,  more  eager  than  the 
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rest,  ran  after  him  to  try  and  see  his  face.  But  he  was 
already  far  off. 

Leaning  against  a  gas-lamp  on  the  Boulevard,  he  un¬ 
folded  the  paper  he  had  just  bought.  He  had  no  trouble 
looking  for  the  article.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  page, 
in  the  most  prominent  position,  he  read  in  large 
letters, — 

"  ANOTHER  FINANCIAL  DISASTER. 

“  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  the  greatest  agita¬ 
tion  prevails  among  the  stock-brokers  and  operators  at 
the  bourse  generally,  owing  to  the  news  that  one  of  our 
great  banking  establishments  has  just  been  the  victim  of 
a  theft  of  unusual  magnitude. 

“  At  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  manager 
of  the  Mutual  Credit  Society,  having  need  of  some 
documents,  went  to  look  for  them  in  the  office  of  the 
head  cashier,  who  was  then  absent.  A  memorandum 
forgotten  on  the  table  excited  his  suspicions.  Sending 
at  once  for  a  locksmith,  he  had  all  the  drawers  broken 
open,  and  soon  acquired  the  irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  Mutual  Credit  had  been  defrauded  of  sums,  which, 
as  far  as  now.  known,  amount  to  upwards  of  twelve 
millions. 

“  At  once  the  police  was  notified ;  and  M.  Brosse, 
commissary  of  police,  duly  provided  with  a  warrant, 
called  at  the  guilty  cashier’s  house. 

“  That  cashier,  named  Favoral, — we  do  not  hesitate 
to  name  him,  since  his  name  has  already  been  made  pub¬ 
lic, — had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  with  some  friends. 
Warned,  no  one  knows  how,  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
through  a  window  into  the  yard  of  the  adjoining  house, 
and  up  to  this  hour  has  succeeded  in  eluding  all  search. 

“  It  seems  that  these  embezzlements  had  been  going 
on  for  years,  but  had  been  skilfully  concealed  by  false 
entries. 

“  M.  Favoral  had  managed  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  led  at  home  a  more  than  modest 
existence.  But  that  was  only,  as  it  were,  his  official 
life.  Elsewhere,  and  under  another  name,  he  indulged  ^ 
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in  the  most  reckless  expenses  for  the  benefit  of  a  woman 
with  whom  he  was  madly  in  love. 

“  Who  this  woman  is,  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

“  Some  mention  a  very  fascinating  young  actress, 
who  performs  at  a  theatre  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Rue  Vivienne;  others,  a  lady  of  the  financial  high  life, 
whose  equipages,  diamonds,  and  dresses  are  justly 
famed. 

“We  might  easily,  in  this  respect,  give  particulars 
which  would  astonish  many  people;  for  we  know  all; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  less  well  informed  than  some 
others  of  our  morning  contemporaries,  we  will  observe 
a  silence  which  our  readers  will  surely  appreciate.  We 
do  not  wish  to  add,  by  a  premature  indiscretion,  any 
thing  to  the  grief  of  a  family  already  so  cruelly 
stricken ;  for  M.  Favoral  leaves  behind  him  in  the  deep¬ 
est  sorrow  a  wife  and  two  children, — a  son  of  twenty- 
five,  employed  in  a  railroad  office,  and  a  daughter  of 
twenty,  remarkably  handsome,  who,  a  few  months  ago, 
came  very  near  marrying  M.  C. — 

“  Next 


Tears  of  rage  obscured  Maxence’s  sight  whilst  read¬ 
ing  the  last  few  lines  of  this  terrible  article.  To  find 
himself  thus  held  up  to  public  curiosity,  though  inno¬ 
cent,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

And  yet  he  was,  perhaps,  still  more  surprised  than  in¬ 
dignant.  He  had  just  learned  in  that  paper  more  than 
his  father’s  most  intimate  friends  knew,  more  than  he 
knew  himself.  Where  had  it  got  its  information? 
And  what  could  be  these  other  details  which  the  writer 
pretended  to  know,  but  did  not  wish  to  publish  as  yet  ? 
Maxence  felt  like  running  to  the  office  of  the  paper, 
fancying  that  they  could  tell  h;m  there  exactly  where 
and  under  what  name  M.  Favoral  led  that  existence  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,  and  who  the  woman  was  to  whom 
the  article  alluded. 
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But  in  the  mean  time  he  had  reached  his  hotel, — the 
Hotel  des  Folies.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation, — 

“  Bash !  ”  he  thought,  “  I  have  the  whole  day  to  call 
at  the  office  of  the  paper.” 

And  he  started  in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  a  corridor 
that  was  so  long,  so  dark,  and  so  narrow,  that  it  gave  an 
idea  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  and  that  it  was  prudent,  be¬ 
fore  entering  it,  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  from  the  neighboring 
theatre,  des  F  olies-N  ouvelles  (now  the  Theatre  De- 
jazet),  that  the  hotel  had  taken  its  name. 

It  consists  of  the  rear  building  of  a  large  old  house, 
and  has  no  frontage  on  the  Boulevard,  where  nothing 
betrays  its  existence,  except  a  lantern  hung  over  a  low 
and  narrow  door,  between  a  cafe  and  a  confectionery- 
shop.  It  is  one  of  those  hotels,  as  there  are  a  good 
many  in  Paris,  somewhat  mysterious  and  suspicious, 
ill-kept,  and  whose  profits  remain  a  mystery  for  simple- 
minded  folks.  Who  occupy  the  apartments  of  the  first 
and  second  story?  No  one  knows.  Never  have  the 
most  curious  of  the  neighbors  discovered  the  face  of  a 
tenant.  And  yet  they  are  occupied;  for  often,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  a  shadow  is 
seen  to  move.  In  the  evening,  lights  are  noticed 
within  ;  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  a  cracked  old  piano 
is  heard. 

Above  the  second  story,  the  mystery  ceases.  All  the 
upper  rooms,  the  price  of  which  is  relatively  modest, 
are  occupied  by  tenants  who  may  be  seen  and  heard, — 
clerks  like  Maxence,  shop-girls  from  the  neighborhood, 
a  few  restaurant-waiters,  and  sometimes  some  poor 
devil  of  an  actor  or  chorus-singer  from  the  Theatre 
Dejazet,  the  Circus,  or  the  Chateau  d’Eau.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies — and  Mme. 
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Fortin,  the  landlady,  never  failed  to  point  it  out  to  the 
new  tenants,  an  inestimable  advantage,  she  declared — 
was  a  back  entrance  on  the  Rue  Beranger. 

“  And  everybody  knows,”  she  concluded,  “  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  being  caught,  when  one  has  the  good 
luck  of  living  in  a  house  that  has  two  outlets.” 

When  Maxence  entered  the  office,  a  small,  dark,  and 
dirty  room,  the  proprietors,  M.  and  Mme.  Fortin  were 
just  finishing  their  breakfast  with  an  immense  bowl  of 
coffee  of  doubtful  color,  of  which  an  enormous  red  cat 
was  taking  a  share. 

“  Ah,  here  is  M.  Favoral !  ”  they  exclaimed. 

There  w.as  no  mistaking  their  tone.  They  knew  the 
catastrophe;  and  the  newspaper  lying  on  the  table 
showed  how  they  had  heard  it. 

“  Some  one  called  to  see  you  last  night,”  said  Mme. 
Fortin,  a  large  fat  woman,  whose  nose  was  always  be¬ 
smeared  with  snuff,  and  whose  honeyed  voice  made  a 
marked  contrast  with  her  bird-of-prey  look. 

“Who?” 

“  A  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  tall  and  thin,  with  a  long 
overcoat,  coming  down  to  his  heels.” 

Maxence  imagined,  from  this  description,  that  he  rec¬ 
ognized  his  own  father.  And  yet  it  seemed  impossible, 
after  what  had  happened,  that  he  should  dare  to  show 
himself  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  where  everybody 
knew  him,  within  a  step  of  the  Cafe  Turc,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  oldest  customers. 

“  At  what  o’clock  was  he  here?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  I  really  can’t  tell,”  answered  the  landlady.  “  I  was 
half  asleep  at  the  time  ;  but  Fortin  can  tell  us.” 

M.  Fortin,  who  looked  about  twenty  years  younger 
than  his  wife,  was  one  of  those  small  men,  blonde,  with 
scanty  beard,  a  suspicious  glance,  and  uneasy  smile, 
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such  as  the  Madame  Fortins  know  how.  to  find,  Heaven 
knows  where. 

“  The  confectioner  had  just  put  up  his  shutters,"  he 
replied :  “  consequently,  it  must  have  been  between 
eleven  and  a  quarter-past  eleven." 

“  And  didn’t  he  leave  any  word  ?  ”  said  Maxence. 

“  Nothing,  except  that  he  was  very  sorry  not  to  find 
you  in.  And,  in  fact,  he  did  look  quite  annoyed.  We 
asked  him  to  leave  his  name ;  but  he  said  it  wasn’t  worth 
while,  and  that  he  would  call  again.” 

At  the  glance  which  the  landlady  was  throwing 
toward  him  from  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  Maxence  un¬ 
derstood  that  she  had  on  the  subject  of  that  late  visitor 
the  same  suspicion  as  himself. 

And,  as  if  she  had  intended  to  make  it  more  apparent 
still, — 

“  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  given  him  your  key,"  she 
said. 

“  And  why  so,  pray?  " 

“  Oh !  I  don’t  know,  an  idea  of  mine,  that’s  all.  Be¬ 
sides,  Mile.  Lucienne  can  probably  tell  you  more  about 
it;  for  she  was  there  when  the  gentleman  came,  and  I 
even  think  that  they  exchanged  a  few  words  in  the 
yard." 

Maxence,  seeing  that  they  were  only  seeking  a  pre¬ 
text  to  question  him,  took  his  key,  and  inquired, — 

“  Is  Mile.  Lucienne  at  home?  ” 

“  Can’t  tell.  She  has  been  going  and  coming  all  the 
morning,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  she  finally  staid  in 
or  out.  One  thing  is  sure,  she  waited  for  you  last 
night  until  after  twelve ;  and  she  didn’t  like  it  much,  I 
can  tell  you." 

Maxence  started  up  the  steep  stairs;  and,  as  he 
reached  the  upper  stories,  a  woman’s  voice,  fresh  -and 
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beautifully  toned,  reached  his  ears  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

She  was  singing  a  popular  tune, — one  of  those  songs 
which  are  monthly  put  in  circulation  by  the  singing 
cafes: — 

“  To  hope !  O  charming  word, 

Which,  during  all  life, 

Husband  and  children  and  wife 
Repeat  in  common  accord ! 

When  the  moment  of  success 
From  us  ever  further  slips, 

’Tis  Hope  from  its  rosy  lips 
Whispers,  To-morrow  you  will  bless. 

’Tis  very  nice  to  run, 

But  to  have  is  better  fun.” 

“  She  is  in,”  murmured  Maxence,  breathing  more 
freely. 

Reaching  the  fourth  story,  he  stopped  before  the  door 
which  faced  the  stairs,  and  knocked  lightly. 

At  once,  the  voice,  which  had  just  commenced  an¬ 
other  verse  stopped  short,  and  inquired,  “  Who’s 
there  ?  ” 

“  I,  Maxence !  ” 

“  At  this  hour !  ”  replied  the  voice  with  an  ironical 
laugh.  “  That’s  lucky.  You  have  probably  forgotten 
that  we  were  to  go  to  the  theatre  last  night,  and  start 
for  St.  Germain  at  seven  o’clock  this  morning.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  then  ?  ”  Maxence  began,  as  soon  as 
he  could  put  in  a  word. 

“  I  know  that  you  did  not  come  home  last  night.” 

“  Quite  true.  But  when  I  have  told  you  ” — 

“  What?  the  lie  you  have  imagined?  Save  yourself 
the  trouble.” 

“  Lucienne,  I  beg  of  you,  open  the  door.”  . 
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“  Impossible,  I  am  dressing.  Go  to  your  own  room : 
as  soon  as  I  am  dressed,  I’ll  join  you.” 

And,  to  cut  short  all  these  explanations,  she  took  up 
her  song  again : —  ( 

“  Hope,  I’ve  waited  but  too  long 
For  thy  manna  divine ! 

I’ve  drunk  enough  of  thy  wine. 

And  I  know  thy  siren  song : 

Waiting  for  a  lucky  turn, 

I  have  wasted  my  best  days: 

Take  up  thy  magic-lantern 
And  elsewhere  display  its  rays. 

’Tis  very  nice  to  run, 

But  to  have  is  better  fun !  ” 


XXVI. 

It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing  that  what 
Mme.  Fortin  pompously  called  “  Maxence’s  apartment  ” 
was  situated. 

It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  antechamber,  almost  as  large 
as  a  handkerchief  (decorated  by  the  Fortins  with  the 
name  of  dining-room),  a  bedroom,  and  a  closet  called  a 
dressing-room  in  the  lease.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gloomy  than  this  lodging,  in  which  the  ragged  paper 
and  soiled  paint  retained  the  traces  of  all  the  wanderers 
who  had  occupied  it  since  the  opening  of  the  Hotel  des 
Folies.  The  dislocated  ceiling  was  scaling  off  in  large 
pieces;  the  floor  seemed  affected  with  the  dry-rot;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  so  much  warped  and 
sprung,  that  it  required  an  effort  to  close  them.  The 
furniture  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 

“  How  everything  does  wear  out !  ”  sighed  Mme. 
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Fortin.  “  It  isn’t  ten  years  since  I  bought  that  furni¬ 
ture.” 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  over  fifteen,  and  even  then  she 
had  bought  it  secondhanded,  and  almost  unfit  for  use. 
The  curtains  retained  but  a  vague  shade  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  color.  The  veneer  was  almost  entirely  off  the  bed¬ 
stead.  Not  a  single  lock  was  in  order,  whether  in  the 
bureau  or  the  secretary.  The  rug  had  become  a  name¬ 
less  rag;  and  the  broken  springs  of  the  sofa,  cutting 
through  the  threadbare  stuff,  stood  up  threateningly 
like  knife-blades. 

The  most  sumptuous  object  was  an  enormous  Chins, 
stove,  which  occupied  almost  one-half  of  the  hall-dining¬ 
room.  It  could  not  be  used  to  make  a  fire ;  for  it  had 
no  pipe.  Nevertheless,  Mme.  Fortin  refused  obsti¬ 
nately  to  take  it  out,  under  the  pretext  that  it  gave 
such  a  comfortable  appearance  to  the  apartment.  All 
this  elegance  cost  Maxence  forty-five  francs  a  month, 
and  five  francs  for  the  service;  the  whole  payable 
in  advance  from  the  ist  to  the  3d  of  the  month.  If, 
on  the  4th,  a  tenant  came  in  without  money,  Mme.  For¬ 
tin  squarely  refused  him  his  key,  and  invited  him  to 
seek  shelter  elsewhere. 

“  I  have  been  caught  too  often,”  she  replied  to  those 
who  tried  to  obtain  twenty-four  hours’  grace  from  her. 
“  I  wouldn’t  trust  my  own  father  till  the  5th,  he  who 
was  a  superior  officer  in  Napoleon’s  armies,  and  the 
very  soul  of  honor.” 

It  was  chance  alone  which  had  brought  Maxence, 
after  the  Commune,  to  the  Hotel  des  Folies ;  and  he  had 
not  been  there  a  week,  before  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  wear  out  Mme.  Fortin’s  furniture  very  long. 
He  had  even  already  found  another  and  more  suitable 
lodging,  when,  about  a  year  ago,  a  certain  meeting  on 
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the  stairs  had  modified  all  his  views,  and  lent  a  charm 
to  his  apartment  which  he  did  not  suspect. 

As  he  was  going  out  one  morning  to  his  office,  he  met 
on  the  very  landing  a  rather  tall  and  very  dark  girl,  who 
had  just  come  running  up  stairs.  She  passed  before 
him  like  a  flash,  opened  the  opposite  door,  and  disap¬ 
peared.  But,  rapid  as  the  apparition  had  been,  it  had 
left  in  Maxence’s  mind  one  of  those  impressions  which 
are  never  obliterated.  He  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
else  the  whole  day;  and  after  business-hours,  instead 
of  going  to  dine  in  Rue  St.  Gilles,  as  usual,  he  sent  a 
despatch  to  his  mother  to  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  him, 
and  bravely  went  home. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  that,  during  the  whole  evening, 
he  kept  watch  behind  his  door,  left  slyly  ajar:  he  did 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  neighbor.  Neither  did  she 
show  herself  on  the  next  or  the  three  following  days; 
and  Maxence  was  beginning  to  despair,  when  at  last, 
on  Sunday,  as  he  was  going  down  stairs,  he  met  her 
again  face  to  face.  He  had  thought  her  quite  pretty  at 
the  first  glance:  this  time  he  was  dazzled  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  that  he  remained  for  over  a  minute,  standing  like 
a  statue  against  the  wall. 

And  certainly  it  was  not  her  dress  that  helped  setting 
off  her  beauty.  She  wore  a  poor  dress  of  black  merino, 
a  narrow  collar,  and  plain  cuffs,  and  a  bonnet  of  the 
utmost  simplicity.  She  had  nevertheless  an  air  of  in¬ 
comparable  dignity,  a  grace  that  charmed,,  and  yet  in¬ 
spired  respect,  and  the  carriage  of  a  queen.  This  was 
on  the  30th  of  July.  As  he  was  handing  in  his  key, 
before  leaving, — 

“  My  apartment  suits  me  well  enough,”  said  Maxence 
to  Mme.  Fortin :  “  I  shall  keep  it.  And  here  are  fifty 
francs  for  the  month  of  August.” 
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And,  while  the  landlady  was  making  out  a  receipt, — 

“  You  never  told  me,”  he  began  with  his  most  indif¬ 
ferent  look,  “  that  I  had  a  neighbor.” 

Mme.  Fortin  straightened  herself  up  like  an  old  war- 
horse  that  hears  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

“  Yes,  yes !  ”  she  said, — “  Mademoiselle  Lucienne.” 

“  Lucienne,”  repeated  Maxence :  “  that’s  a  pretty 
name.” 

“  Have  you  seen  her  ?  ” 

“  I  have  just  seen  her.  She’s  rathqr  good  looking.” 

The  worthy  landlady  jumped  on  her  chair. 

“  Rather  good  looking !  ”  she  interrupted.  “  You 
must  be  hard  to  please,  my  dear  sir;  for  I,  who  am  a 
judge,  I  affirm  that  you  might  hunt  Paris  over  for  four 
whole  days  without  finding  such  a  handsome  girl. 
Rather  good  looking !  A  girl  who  has  hair  that  comes 
down  to  her  knees,  a  dazzling  complexion,  eyes  as  big 
as  this,  and  teeth  whiter  than  that  cat’s.  All  right,  my 
friend.  You’ll  wear  out  more  than  one  pair  of  boots 
running  after  women  before  you  catch  one  like  her.” 

That  was  exactly  Maxence’s  opinion  ;  and  yet  with  his 
coldest  look, — 

“  Has  she  been  long  your  tenant,  dear  Mme.  Fortin  ?” 
he  asked. 

“  A  little  over  a  year.  She  w.as  here  during  the 
siege;  and  just  then,  as  she  could  not  pay  her  rent,  I 
was,  of  course,  going  to  send  her  off;  but  she  went 
straight  to  the  commissary  of  police,  who  came  here, 
and  forbade  me  to  turn  out  either  her  or  anybody  else. 
As  if  people  were  not  masters  in  their  own  house !  ” 

“  That  was  perfectly  absurd !  ”  objected  Maxence, 
who  was  determined  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  the 
landlady. 

“  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  ”  she ,  went  on. 
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“  Compel  you  to  lodge  people  free !  Why  not  feed  them 
too?  In  short,  she  remained  so  long,  that,  after  the 
Commune,  she  owed  me  a  hundred  and  eighty  francs. 
Then  she  said,  that,  if  I  would  let  her  stay,  she  would 
pay  me  each  month  in  advance,  besides  the  rent,  ten 
francs  on  the  old  account.  I  agreed,  and  she  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  up  twenty  francs.” 

“  Poor  girl !  ”  said  Maxence. 

But  Mme.  Fortin  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Really,”  she  replied,  “  I  don’t  pity  her  much ;  for, 
if  she  only  wanted,  in  forty-eight  hours  I  should  be  paid, 
and  she  would  have  something  else  on  her  back  besides 
that  old  black  rag.  I  tell  her  every  day,  ‘  In  these  days, 
my  child,  there  is  but  one  reliable  friend,  which  is  better 
than  all  others,  and  which  must  be  taken  as  it  comes, 
without  making  any  faces  if  it  is  a  little  dirty:  that’s 
money.’  But  all  my  preaching  goes  for  nothing.  I 
might  as  well  sing.” 

Maxence  was  listening  with  intense  delight. 

“  In  short,  what  does  she  do?  ”  he  asked. 

“  That’s  more  than  I  know,”  replied  Mme.  Fortin. 
“  The  young  lady  has  not  much  to  say.  All  I  know  is, 
that  she  leaves  every  morning  bright  and  early,  and 
rarely  gets  home  before  eleven.  On  Sunday  she  stays 
home,  reading ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  evening,  she  goes 
out,  always  alone,  to  some  theatre  or  ball.  Ah !  she  is 
an  odd  one,  I  tell  you  !  ” 

A  lodger  who  came  in  interrupted  the  landlady ;  and 
Maxence  walked  off,  dreaming  how  he  could  manage  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  pretty  and  eccentric 
neighbor. 

Because  he  had  once  spent  some  hundreds  of  napo¬ 
leons  in  the  company  of  young  ladies  with  yellow  chig¬ 
nons,  Maxence  fancied  himself  a  man  of  experience, 
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and  had  but  little  faith  in  the  virtue  of  a  girl  of  twenty, 
living  alone  in  a  hotel,  and  left  sole  mistress  of  her  own 
fancy.  He  began  to  watch  for  every  occasion  of  meet¬ 
ing  her ;  and,  towards  the  last  of  the  month,  he  had  got 
so  far  as  to  bow  to  her,  and  to  inquire  after  her  health. 
But,  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  make  love  to  her,  she 
looked  at  him  head  to  foot,  and  turned  her  back  upon 
him  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  remained,  his 
mouth  wide  open,  perfectly  stupefied. 

“  I  am  losing  my  time  like  a  fool,”  he  thought. 

Great,  then,  was  his  surprise,  when  the  following 
week,  on  a  fine  afternoon,  he  saw  Mile.  Lucienne  leave 
her  room,  no  longer  clad  in  her  eternal  black  dress,  but 
wearing  a  brilliant  and  extremely  rich  toilet.  With  a 
beating  heart  he  followed  her. 

In  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies  stood  a  handsome 
carriage  and  horses. 

As  soon  as  Mile.  Lucienne  appeared,  a  footman 
opened  respectfully  the  carriage-door.  She  went  in; 
and  the  horses  started  at  a  full  trot. 

Maxence  watched  the  carriage  disappear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  like  a  child  who  sees  the  bird  fly  upon  which  he 
hoped  to  lay  hands. 

“  Gone,”  he  muttered,  “  gone !  ” 

But,  when  he  turned  around,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  Fortins,  man  and  wife,  who  were  laughing 
a  sinister  laugh. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  exclaimed  Mme  Fortin. 
“  There  she  is,  started  at  last.  Get  up,  horse !  She’ll 
do  well,  the  child.” 

The  magnificent  equipage  and  elegant  dress  had  al¬ 
ready  produced  quite  an  effect  among  the  neighbors. 
The  customers  sitting  in  front  of  the  cafe  were  laughing 
among  themselves.  The  confectioner  and  his  wife  were 
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casting  indignant  glances  at  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel 
des  Folies. 

“  You  see,  M.  Favoral,”  replied  Mme.  Fortin,  “  such 
a  girl  as  that  was  not  made  for  our  neighborhood.  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  it;  you  won’t  see  much 
more  of  her  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.” 

Without  saying  a  word,  Maxence  ran  to  his  room, 
the  hot  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  He  felt  ashamed 
of  himself;  for,  after  all,  what  was  this  girl  to  him? 
“  She  is  gone !  ”  he  repeated  to  himself.  “  Well, 
good-by,  let  her  go !  ” 

But,  despite  all  his  efforts  at  philosophy,  he  felt  an 
immense  sadness  invading  his  heart :  ill-defined  regrets 
and  spasms  of  anger  agitated  him.  He  was  thinking 
what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  believe  in  the  grand  airs  of 
the  young  lady,  and  that,  if  he  had  had  dresses  and 
horses  to  give  her,  she  might  not  have  received  him  so 
harshly.  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  think  no  more 
of  her, — one  of  those  fine  resolutions  which  are  always 
taken,  and  never  kept;  and  in  the  evening  he  left  his 
room  to  go  and  dine  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles. 

But,  as  was  often  his  custom,  he  stopped  at  the  cafe 
next  door,  and  called  for  a  drink.  He  was  mixing  his 
absinthe  when  he  saw  the  carriage  that  had  carried  off 
Mile.  Lucienne  in  the  morning  returning  at  a  rapid  gait, 
and  stopping  short  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Mile.  Luci¬ 
enne  got  out  slowly,  crossed  the  sidewalk,  and  entered 
the  narrow  corridor.  Almost  immediately,  the  carriage 
turned  around,  and  drove  off. 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  thought  Maxence,  who  was 
actually  forgetting  to  swallow  his  absinthe. 

He  was  losing  himself  in  absurd  conjectures,  when, 
some  fifteen  minutes  later,  he  saw  the  girl  coming  out 
again.  Already  she  had  taken  off  her  elegant  clothes. 
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and  resumed  her  cheap  black  dress.  She  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  was  going  towards  the  Rue  Chariot. 
Without  further  reflections,  Maxence  rose  suddenly, 
and  started  to  follow  her,  being  very  careful  that  she 
should  not  see  him.  After  walking  for  five  or  six  min¬ 
utes,  she  entered  a  shop,  half-eating  house,  and  half 
wine-shop,  in  the  window  of  which  a  large  sign  could  be 
read:  “Ordinary  at  all  hours  for  forty  centimes. 
Hard  boiled  eggs,  and  salad  of  the  season 

Maxence,  having  crept  up  as  close  as  he  could,  saw 
Mile.  Lucienne  take  a  tin  box  out  of  her  basket,  and 
have  what  is  called  an  “  ordinaire  ”  poured  into  it ;  that 
is,  half  a  pint  of  soup,  a  piece  of  beef  as  large  as  the  fist, 
and  a  few  vegetables.  She  then  had  a  small  bottle  half- 
filled  with  wine,  paid,  and  walked  out  with  that  same 
look  of  grave  dignity  which  she  always  wore. 

“  Funny  dinner,”  murmured  Maxence,  “  for  a  woman 
who  was  spreading  herself  just  now  in  a  ten-thousand- 
franc  carriage.” 

From  that  moment  she  became  the  sole  and  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  thoughts.  A  passion,  which  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  resist,  was  penetrating  like  a  subtle  poison 
to  the  innermost  depths  of  his  being.  He  thought  him¬ 
self  happy,  when,  after  watching  for  hours,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  singular  creature,  who,  after  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  expedition,  seemed  to  have  resumed  her  usual 
mode  of  life.  Mme.  Fortin  was  dumfounded. 

“  She  has  been  too  exacting,”  she  said  to  Maxence, 
“  and  the  thing  has  fallen  through.” 

He  made  no  answer.  He  felt  a  perfect  horror  for  the 
honorable  landlady’s  insinuations;  and  yet  he  never 
ceased  to  repeat  to  himself  that  he  must  be  a  great  sim¬ 
pleton  to  have  faith  for  a  moment  in  that  young  lady’s 
virtue.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  able  to 
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question  her?  But  he  dared  not.  Often  he  would 
gather  up  his  courage,  and  wait  for  her  on  the  stairs; 
but,  as  soon  as  she  fixed  upon  him  her  great  black  eye, 
all  the  phrases  he  had  prepared  took  flight  from  his 
brain,  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
barely  succeed  in  stammering  out  a  timid, — 

“  Good-morning,  mademoiselle.” 

He  felt  so  angry  with  himself,  that  he  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  Hotel  des  Folies,  when  one 
evening : — 

“  Well,”  said  Mme.  Fortin  to  him,  “  all  is  made  up 
again,  it  seems.  The  beautiful  carriage  called  again  to¬ 
day.” 

Maxence  could  have  beaten  her. 

“  What  good  would  it  do  you,”  he  replied,  “  if  Luci- 
enne  were  to  turn  out  badly  ?  ” 

“  It’s  always  a  pleasure,”  she  grumbled,  “  to  have  one 
more  woman  to  torment  the  men.  Those  are  the  girls, 
you  see,  who  avenge  us  poor  honest  women  !  ” 

The  sequel  seemed  at  first  to  justify  her  worst  pre¬ 
visions.  Three  times  during  that  week,  Mile.  Lucienne 
rode  out  in  grand  style ;  but  as  she  always  returned,  and 
always  resumed  her  eternal  black  woolen  dress, — 

“  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it,”  thought  Maxence. 
“  But,  never  mind,  I’ll  clear  the  matter  up  yet.” 

He  applied,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence ;  and  from 
the  very  next  day  he  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
window  of  the  adjoining  cafe.  On  the  first, day  he  lost 
his  time ;  but  on  the  second  day,  at  about  three  o’clock, 
the  famous  equipage  made  its  appearance;  and,  a  few 
moments  later,  Mile.  Lucienne  took  a  seat  in  it.  Her 
toilet  was  richer,  and  more  showy  still,  than  the  first 
time.  Maxence  jumped  into  a  cab. 

“  You  see  that  carriage,”  he  said  to  the  coachman. 
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“  Wherever  it  goes,  you  must  follow  it.  I  give  ten 
francs  extra  pay.” 

“  All  right !  ”  replied  the  driver,  whipping  up  his 
horses. 

And  much  need  he  had,  too,  of  whipping  them ;  for 
the  carriage  that  carried  off  Mile.  Lucienne  started  at 
full  trot  down  the  Boulevards,  to  the  Madeleine,  then 
along  the  Rue  Royale,  and  through  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees,  where 
the  horses  were  brought  down  to  a  walk.  It  was  the 
end  of  September,  and  one  of  those  lovely  autumnal 
days  which  are  a  last  smile  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  last 
caress  of  the  sun. 

There  were  races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  the 
equipages  were  five  and  six  abreast  on  the  avenue.  The 
side-alleys  were  crowded  with  idlers.  Maxence,  from 
the  inside  of  his  cab,  never  lost  sight  of  Mile.  Lucienne. 

She  was  evidently  creating  a  sensation.  The  men 
stopped  to  look  at  her  with  gaping  admiration:  the 
women  leaned- out  of  their  carriages  to  see  her  better. 

“  Where  can  she  be  going?  ”  Maxence  wondered. 

She  was  going  to  the  Bois;  and  soon  her  carriage 
joined  the  interminable  line  of  equipages  which  were 
following  the  grand  drive  at  a  walk.  It  became  easier 
now  to  follow  on  foot.  Maxence  sent  off  his  cab  to 
w.ait  for  him  at  a  particular  spot,  and  took  the  pedes¬ 
trians’  road,  that  follows  the  edge  of  the  lakes.  He  had 
not  gone  fifty  steps,  however,  before  he  heard  some  one 
call  him.  He  turned  around,  and,  within  two  lengths 
of  his  cane,  saw  M.  Saint  Pavin  and  M.  Costeclar. 
Maxence  hardly  knew  M.  Saint  Pavin,  whom  he  had 
only  seen  two  or  three  times  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles,  and 
execrated  M.  Costeclar.  Still  he  advanced  towards 
them. 
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Mile.  Lucienne’s  carriage  was  now  caught  in  the  file ; 
and  he  was  sure  of  joining  it  whenever  he  thought 
proper. 

“  It  is  a  miracle  to  see  you  here,  my  dear  Maxence !  ” 
exclaimed  M.  Costeclar,  loud  enough  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  several  persons. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  others,  anyhow  and  at 
any  cost,  was  M.  Costeclar’s  leading  object  in  life.  That 
was  evident  from  the  style  of  his  dress,  the  shape  of  his 
hat,  the  bright  stripes  of  his  shirt,  his  ridiculous  shirt- 
collar,  his  cuffs,  his  boots,  his  gloves,  his  cane,  every 
thing,  in  fact. 

“  If  you  see  us  on  foot,”  he  added,  “  it  is  because  we 
wanted  to  walk  a  little.  The  doctor’s  prescription,  my 
dear.  My  carriage  is  yonder,  behind  those  trees.  Do 
you  recognize  my  dapple-grays  ?  ”  And  he  extended 
his  cane  in  that  direction,  as  if  he  were  addressing  him¬ 
self,  not  to  Maxence  alone,  but  to  all  those  who  were 
passing  by. 

“  Very  well,  very  well !  everybody  knows  you  have  a 
carriage,”  interrupted  M.  Saint  Pavin. 

The  editor  of  “  The  Financial  Pilot  ”  was  the  living 
contrast  of  his  companion.  More  slovenly  still  than 
M.  Costeclar  was  careful  of  his  dress,  he  exhibited  cyni¬ 
cally  a  loose  cravat  rolled  over  a  shirt  worn  two  or  three 
days,  a  coat  white  with  lint  and  plush,  muddy  boots, 
though  it  had  not  rained  for  a  week,  and  large  red 
hands,  surprisingly  filthy. 

He  was  but  the  more  proud ;  and  he  wore,  cocked  up 
to  one  side,  a  hat  that  had  not  known  a  brush  since  the 
day  it  had  left  the  hatter’s. 

“  That  fellow  Costeclar,”  he  went  on,  “  he  won’t 
believe  that  there  are  in  France  a  number  of  people  who 
live  and  die  without  ever  having  owned  a  horse  or  a 
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coupe;  which  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  Those  fellow.s 
who  were  born  with  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs’  in¬ 
come  in  their  baby-clothes  are  all  alike.” 

The  unpleasant  intention  was  evident ;  but  M.  Coste- 
clar  was  not  the  man  to  get  angry  for  such  a  trifle. 

“  You  are  in  bad  humor  to-day,  old  fellow,”  he  said. 

The  editor  of  “  The  Financial  Pilot  ”  made  a  threat¬ 
ening  gesture. 

“  Well,  yes,”  he  answered,  “  I  am  in  bad  humor,  like 
a  man  who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  beating  the  drum 

in  front  of  your  d - d  financial  shops,  and  who  does 

not  pay  expenses.  Yes,  for  ten  years  I  have  shouted 
myself  hoarse  for  your  benefit :  ‘  Walk  in,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and,  for  every  twenty-cent-piece  you  deposit 
with  us,  we  will  return  you  a  five-franc-piece.  Walk 
in,  follow  the  crowd,  step  up  to  the  office:  this  is  the 
time.’  They  go  in.  You  receive  mountains  of  twenty- 
cent-pieces :  you  never  return  anything,  neither  a  five- 
franc-piece,  nor  even  a  centime.  The  trick  is  done,  the 
public  is  sold.  You  drive  your  own  carriage;  you  sus¬ 
pend  diamonds  to  your  mistress’  ears ;  and  I,  the  organ¬ 
izer  of  success,  whose  puffs  open  the  tightest  closed 
pockets,  and  start  up  the  old  louis  from  the  bottom  of 
the  old  woolen  stocking, — I  am  driven  to  have  my  boots 
half-soled.  You  stint  me  my  existence;  you  kick  as 
soon  as  I  ask  you  to  pay  for  the  big  drums  bursted  in 
your  behalf.” 

He  spoke  so  loud,  that  three  or  four  idlers  had 
stopped.  Without  being  very  shrew.d,  Maxence  under¬ 
stood  readily  that  he  had  happened  in  in  the  midst 'of  an 
acrimonious  discussion.  Closely  pressed,  and  desirous 
of  gaining  time,  M.  Costeclar  had  called  him  in  the 
hopes  of  effecting  a  diversion. 

Bowing,  therefore,  politely, — 
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“  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said :  “  I  fear  I  have  in¬ 
terrupted  you.” f 

But  M.  Costeclar  detained  him. 

“  Don’t  go,”  he  declared ;  “  you  muse  come  down 
and  take  a  class  of  Madeira  with  us,  down  at  the  Cas¬ 
cade.” 

And,  turning  to  the  editor  of  “  The  Pilot  ” — 

“  Come,  now,  shut  up,”  he  said:  “  you  shall  have  what 
you  want.” 

“  Really?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word.” 

“  I’d  rather  have  two  or  three  lines  in  black  and 
white.” 

“  I’ll  give  them  to  you  to-night.” 

“  All  right,  then !  Forward  the  big  guns !  Look 
out  for  next  Sunday’s  number !  ” 

Peace  being  made,  the  gentlemen  continued  their  walk 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  M.  Costeclar  pointing  out 
to  Maxence  all  the  celebrities  who  were  passing  by  them 
in  their  carriages. 

He  had  just  designated  to  his  attention  Mme.  and 
Mile,  de  Thaller,  accompanied  by  two  gigantic  foot¬ 
men,  when,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  and  rising 
on  tiptoe, — 

“Sacre  bleu!”  he  exclaimed:  “what  a  handsome 
woman !  ” 

Without  too  much  affectation,  Maxence  fell  back  a 
step  or  two.  He  felt  himself  blushing  to  his  very  ears, 
and  trembled  lest  his  sudden  emotion  were  noticed,  and 
he  were  questioned ;  for  it  was  Mile.  Lucienne  who  thus 
excited  M.  Costeclar’s  noisy  enthusiasm.  Once  already 
she  had  been  around  the  lake;  and  she  was  continuing 
her  circular  drive. 

“  Positively,”  approved  the  editor  of  “  The  Financial 
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Pilot,”  “  she  is  somewhat  better  than  the  rest  of  those 
ladies  we  have  just  seen  going  by.” 

M.  Costeclar  was  on  the  point  of  pulling  out  what  lit¬ 
tle  hair  he  had  left. 

“  And  I  don’t  know  her !  ”  he  went  on.  “  A  lovely 
woman  rides  in  the  Bois,  and  I  don’t  know  who  she  is ! 
That  is  ridiculous  and  prodigious  !  Who  can  post  us  ?  ” 

A  little  ways  off  stood  a  group  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
also  just  left  their  carriages,  and  were  looking  on  this 
interminable  procession  of  equipages  and  this  amazing 
display  of  toilets. 

“  They  are  friends  of  mine,”  said  M.  Costeclar :  “  let 
us  join  them.” 

They  did  so ;  and,  after  the  usual  greetings, — 

“  Who  is  that?  ”  inquired  M.  Costeclar, — “  that  dark 
person,  whose  carriage  follows  Mme.  de  Thaller’s  ?  ” 

An  old  young  man,  with  scanty  hair,  dyed  beard,  and 
a  most  impudent  smile,  answered  him, — 

“  That’s  just  wdiat  we  are  trying  to  find  out.  None 
of  us  have  ever  seen  her.” 

“  I  must  and  shall  find  out,”  interrupted  M.  Costeclar. 
“  I  have  a  very  intelligent  servant  ” — 

Already  he  was  starting  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
where  his  carriage  was  waiting  for  him.  The  old  beau 
stopped  him. 

“  Don’t  bother  yourself,  my  dear  friend,”  he  said. 
“  I  have  also  a  servant  who  is  no  fool ;  and  he  has  had 
my  orders  for  over  fifteen  minutes.” 

The  others  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Distanced,  Costeclar !  ”  exclaimed  M.  Saint  Pavin, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  slovenly  dress  and  cynic  man¬ 
ners,  seemed  perfectly  well  received. 

No  one  was  now  paying  any  attention  to  Maxence; 
and  he  slipped  off  without  the  slightest  care  as  to  what 
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M.  Costeclar  might'  think.  Reaching  the  spot  where 
his  cab  awaited  him, — 

“  Which  way,  boss  ?  ”  inquired  the  driver. 

Maxence  hesitated.  What  better  had  he  to  do  than  to 
go  home  ?  And  yet — 

“  We’ll  wait  for  that  same  carriage,”  he  answered ; 
“  and  we’ll  follow  it  on  the  return.” 

But  he  learned  nothing  further.  Mile.  Lucienne 
drove  straight  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and,  as  be¬ 
fore,  immediately  resumed  her  eternal  black  dress ;  and 
Maxence  saw.  her  go  to  the  little  restaurant  for  her 
modest  dinner. 

But  he  saw  something  else  too. 

Almost  on  the  heels  of  the  girl,  a  servant  in  livery 
entered  the  hotel  corridor,  and  only  went  off  after  re¬ 
maining  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  busy  conference 
with  Mme.  Fortin. 

“  It’s  all  over,”  thought  the  poor  fellow.  “  Lucienne 
will  not  be  much  longer  my  neighbor.” 

He  was  mistaken.  A  month  went  by  without  bring¬ 
ing  about  any  change.  As  in  the  past,  she  went  out 
early,  came  home  late,  and  on  Sundays  remained  alone 
all  day  in  her  room.  Once  or  twice  a  week,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  carriage  came  for  her  at  about 
three  o’clock,  and  brought  her  home  at  nightfall.  Max¬ 
ence  had  exhausted  all  conjectures,  when  one  evening, 
it  was  the  31st  of  October,  as  he  was  coming  in  to  go 
to  bed,  he  heard  a  loud  sound  of  voices  in  the  office  of 
the  hotel.  Led  by  an  instinctive  curiosity,  he  ap¬ 
proached  on  tiptoe,  so  as  to  see  and  hear  every  thing. 
The  Fortins  and  Mile.  Lucienne  were  having  a  great 
discussion. 

“  That’s  all  nonsense,”  shrieked  the  worthy,  landlady ; 
“  and  I  mean  to  be  paid.” 
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Mile.  Lucienne  was  quite  calm. 

“Well,”  she  replied:  “don’t  I  pay  you?  Here  are 
forty  francs, — thirty  in  advance  for  my  room,  and  ten 
on  the  old  account.” 

“  I  don’t  want  your  ten  francs !  ” 

“  What  do  you  want,  then?  ” 

“  All, — the  hundred  and  fifty  francs  which  you  owe 
me  still.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  You  forget  our  agreement,”  she  uttered. 

“  Our  agreement  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  After  the  Commune,  it  was  understood  that  I 
would  give  you  ten  francs  a  month  on  the  old  account ; 
as  long  as  I  give  them  to  you,  you  have  nothing  to 
ask.” 

Crimson  with  rage,  Mme.  Fortin  had  risen  from  her 
seat. 

“  Formerly,”  she  interrupted,  “  I  presumed  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  poor  working-girl,  an  honest  girl.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  took  no  notice  of  the  insult. 

“  I  have  not  the  amount  you  ask,”  she  said  coldly. 

“  Well,  then,”  vociferated  the  other,  “  you  must  go 
and  ask  it  of  those  who  pay  for  your  carriages  and  your 
dresses.” 

Still  impassible,  the  girl,  instead  of  answering, 
stretched  her  hand  towards  her  key;  but  M.  Fortin 
stopped  her  arm. 

“  No,  no !  ”  he  said  with  a  giggle.  “  People  who 
don’t  pay  their  hotel-bill  sleep  out,  my  darling.” 

Maxence,  that  very  morning,  had  received  his 
month’s  pay,  and  he  felt,  as  it  were,  his  two  hundred 
francs  trembling  in  his  pockets. 

Yielding  to  a  sudden  inspiration,  he  threw  open  the 
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office-door,  and,  throwing  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  upon  the  table, — 

“  Here  is  your  money,  wretch  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  he  withdrew  at  once. 


XXVII. 

Maxence  had  not  spoken  to  Mile.  Lucienne  for 
nearly  a  month.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  she 
despised  him  because  he  was  poor.  He  kept  watching 
for  her,  for  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  as  much  as  possible 
he  avoided  her. 

“  I  shall  be  miserable,”  he  thought,  “  the  day  when 
she  does  not  come  home;  and  yet  it  would  be  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for  me.” 

Nevertheless,  he  spent  all  his  time  trying  to  find  some 
explanations  for  the  conduct  of  this  strange  girl,  who, 
beneath  her  woolen  dress,  had  the  haughty  manners  of 
a  great  lady.  Then  he  delighted  to  imagine  between  her 
and  himself  some  of  those  subjects  of  confidence,  some 
of  those  facilities  which  chance  never  fails  to  supply  to 
attentive  passion,  or  some  event  which  would  enable 
him  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity,  and  to  acquire  some 
rights  by  virtue  of  some  great  service  rendered. 

But  never  had  he  dared  to  hope  for  an  occasion  as 
propitious  as  the  one  he  had  just  seized.  And  yet,  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  room,  he  hardly  dared  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  upon  the  promptitude  of  his  decision. 
He  knew  too  well  Mile.  Lucienne’s  excessive  pride  and 
sensitive  nature. 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  were  angry  with 
me  for  what  Eve  done,”  he  thought. 
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The  evening  being  quite  chilly,  he  had  lighted  a  few 
sticks ;  and,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  he  was  waiting,  his 
mind  filled  with  vague  hopes.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  neighbor  could  not  absolve  herself  from  coming  to 
thank  him  ;  and  he  was  listening  intently  to  all  the  noises 
of  the  house,  starting  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  and  at  the  slamming  of  doors.  Ten  times,  at 
least,  he  went  out  on  tiptoe  to  lean  out  of  the  window 
on  the  landing,  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  light  in 
Mile.  Lucienne’s  room.  At  eleven  o’clock  she  had  not 
yet  come  home;  and  he  was  deliberating  whether  he 
would' not  start  out  in  quest  of  information,  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  he  cried,  in  a  voice  choked  w.ith  emotion. 

Mile.  Lucienne  came  in.  She  was  somewhat  paler 
than  usual,  but  calm  and  perfectly  self-possessed.  Hav¬ 
ing  bowed  without  the  slightest  shade  of  embarrassment, 
she  laid  upon  the  mantel-piece  the  thirty  five-franc-notes 
which  Maxence  had  thrown  down  to  the  Fortins;  and, 
in  her  most  natural  tone, — 

“  Here  are  your  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  sir,”  she 
uttered.  “  I  am  more  grateful  than  I  can  express  for 
your  prompt  kindness  in  lending  them  to  me ;  but  I  did 
not  need  them.” 

Maxence  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  control  his  own  feelings. 

“  Still,”  he  began,  “  after  what  I  heard  ” — 

“  Yes,”  she  interrupted,  “  Mme.  Fortin  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  trying  to  frighten  me.  But  they  were  losing 
their  time.  When,  after  the  Commune,  I  settled  with 
them  the  manner  in  which  I  would  discharge  my  debt 
towards  them,  having  a  just  estimate  of  their  worth,  I 
made  them  write  out  and  sign  our  agreement.  Being  in 
the  right,  I  could  resist  them,  and  was  resisting  them 
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when  you  threw  them  those  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 
Having  laid  hands  upon  them,  they  had  the  pretension  to 
keep  them.  That’s  what  I  could  not  suffer.  Not  being 
able  to  recover  them  by  main  force,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
commissary  of  police.  He  was  luckily  at  his  office.  He 
is  an  honest  man,  who  already,  once  before,  helped  me 
out  of  a  scrape.  He  listened  to  me  kindly,  and  was 
moved  by  my  explanations.  Notwithstanding  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  came  with 
me  to  see  our  landlord.  After  compelling  them  to  return 
me  your  money,  he  signified  to  them  to  observe  strictly 
our  agreement,  under  penalty  of  incurring  his  utmost 
severity.” 

Maxence  was  wonderstruck. 

“  How  could  you  dare  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Wasn’t  I  in  the  right?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  thousand  times  yes !  Still  ” — 

“  What  ?  Should  my  right  be  less  respected  because  I 
am  but  a  woman  ?  And,  because  I  have  no  one  to  pro¬ 
tect  me,  am  I  outside  the  law,  and  condemned  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  suffer  the  iniquitous  fancies  of  every  scoun¬ 
drel?  No,  thank  Heaven!  Henceforth  I  shall  feel  easy. 
People  like  the  Fortins,  who  live  of  I  know  not  what 
shameful  traffic,  have  too  much  to  fear  from  the  police 
to  dare  to  molest  me  further.” 

The  resentment  of  the  insult  could  be  read  in  her 
great  black  eyes ;  and  a  bitter  disgust  contracted  her  lips. 

“  Besides,”  she  added,  “  the  commissary  had  no  need 
of  my  explanations  to  understand  what  abject  inspira¬ 
tions  the  Fortins  were  following.  The  wretches  had  in 
their  pocket  the  wages  of  their  infamy.  In  refusing  me 
my  key,  in  throwing  me  out  in  the  street  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  they  hoped  to  drive  me  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  base  coward  who  paid  their  odious  treason.  And 
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we  know  the  price  which  men  demand  for  the  slightest 
service  they  render  to  a  woman.” 

Maxence  turned  pale.  The  idea  flashed  upon  his  mind 
that  it  was  to  him,  perhaps,  that  these  last  words  were 
addressed. 

“  Ah,  I  swear  it !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  is  without  after¬ 
thought  that  I  tried  to  help  you.  You  do  not  owe  me 
any  thanks  even.” 

“  I  do  not  thank  you  any  the  less,  though,”  she  said 
gently,  “  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ” — 

“  It  was  so  little !  ” 

“  Intention  alone  makes  the  value  of  a  service,  neigh¬ 
bor.  And,  besides,  do  not  say  that  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  are  nothing  to  you:  perhaps  you  do  not  earn 
much  more  each  month.” 

“  I  confess  it,”  he  said,  blushing  a  little. 

“  You  see,  then  ?  No,  it  was  not  to  you  that  my  words 
were  addressed,  but  to  the  man  who  has  paid  the  Fortins. 
He  was  waiting  on  the  Boulevard,  the  result  of  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  which,  they  thought,  was  about  to  place  me  at 
his  mercy.  He  ran  quickly  to  me  when  I  went  out,  and 
followed  me  all  the  way  to  the  Qffice  of  the  commissary 
of  police,  as  he  follows  me  everywhere  for  the  past 
month,  with  his  sickening  gallantries  and  his  degrading 
propositions.” 

The  eye  flashing  with  anger, — 

“  Ah,  if  I  had  known !  ”  exclaimed  Maxence.  “  If 
you  had  told  me  but  a  word !  ” 

She  smiled  at  his  vehemence. 

“  What  would  you  have  done?  ”  she  said.  “  You  can¬ 
not  impart  intelligence  to  a  fool,  heart  to  a  coward,  or 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  a  boor.” 

“  I  could  have  chastised  the  miserable  insulter.” 

She  had  a  superb  gesture  of  indifference. 
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“  Bash !  ”  she  interrupted.  “  What  are  insults  to  me  ? 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  no  longer  have 
any  effect  upon  me.  I  am  eighteen :  I  have  neither  fam¬ 
ily,  relatives,  friends,  nor  any  one  in  the  world  who  even 
knows  my  existence ;  and  I  live  by  my  labor.  Can’t  you 
see  what  must  be  the  humiliations  of  each  day  ?  Since  I 
was  eight  years  old,  I  have  been  earning  the  bread  I  eat, 
the  dress  I  wear,  and  the  rent  of  the  den  where  I  sleep. 
Can  you  understand  what  I  have  endured,  to  what  ig¬ 
nominies  I  have  been  exposed, -what  traps  have  been  set 
for  me,  and  how  it  has  happened  to  me  sometimes  to 
owe  my  safety  to  mere  physical  force  ?  And  yet  I  do  not 
complain,  since  through  it  all  I  have  been  able  to  retain 
the  respect  of  myself,  and  to  remain  virtuous  in  spite 
of  all.” 

She  was  laughing  a  laugh  that  had  something  wild  in 
it. 

And,  as  Maxence  was  looking  at  her  .with  immense 
surprise, — 

“  That  seems  strange  to  you,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  she  re¬ 
sumed.  “  A  girl  of  eighteen,  without  a  sou,  free  as  air, 
very  pretty,  and  yet  virtuous  in  the  midst  of  Paris. 
Probably  you  don’t  believe  it,  or,  if  you  do,  you  just 
think,  ‘  What  on  earth  does  she  make  by  it  ?  ’ 

“  And  really  you  are  right ;  for,  after  all,  who  cares, 

'  and  who  thinks  any  the  more  of  me,  if  I  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day  to  remain  virtuous  ?  But  it’s  a  fancy  of  my 
own ;  and  don’t  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  deterred 
by  any  scruples,  or  by  timidity,  or  ignorance.  No,  no! 
I  believe  in  nothing.  I  fear  nothing;  and  I  know  as 
much  as  the  oldest  libertines,  the  most  vicious,  and  the 
most  depraved.  And  I  don’t  say  that  I  have  not  been 
tempted  sometimes,  when,  coming  home  from  work,  I’d 
see  some  of  them  coming  out  of  the  restaurants,  splen- 
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didly  dressed,  on  their  lover’s  arm,  and  getting  into  car¬ 
riages  to  go  to  the  theatre.  There  were  moments  when 
I  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  when,  not  knowing  where 
to  sleep,  I  wandered  all  night  through  the  streets  like 
a  lost  dog.  There  were  hours  when  I  felt  sick  of  all 
this  misery,  and  when  I  said  to  myself,  that,  since  it  was 
my  fate  to  end  in  the  hospital,  I  might  as  well  make  the 
trip  gayly.  But  what !  I  should  have  had  to  traffic  my 
person,  to  sell  myself !  ” 

She  shuddered,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice, — 

“  I  would  rather  die,”  she  said. 

It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  words  such  as  these  with 
certain  circumstances  of  Mile.  Lucienne’s  existence, — 
her  rides  around  the  lake,  for  instance,  in  that  carriage 
that  came  for  her  two  or  three  times  a  week;  her  ever 
renewed  costumes,  each  time  more  eccentric  and  more 
showy.  But  Maxence  was  not  thinking  of  that.  What 
she  told  him  he  accepted  as  absolutely  true  and  indis¬ 
putable.  And  he  felt  penetrated  with  an  almost  religious 
admiration  for  this  young  and  beautiful  girl,  possessed 
of  so  much  vivid  energy,  who  alone,  through  the 
hazards,  the  perils,  and  the  temptations  of  Paris,  had 
succeeded  in  protecting  and  defending  herself. 

“  And  yet,”  he  said,  “  without  suspecting  it,  you  had 
a  friend  near  you.” 

She  shuddered ;  and  a  pale  smile  flitted  upon  her  lips. 
She  knew  well  enough  what  friendship  means  between 
a  youth  of  twenty-five  and  a  girl  of  eighteen. 

“  A  friend !  ”  she  murmured. 

Maxence  guessed  her  thought;  and,  in  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  soul, — 

“  Yes,  a  friend,”  he  repeated,  “  a  comrade,  a  brother.” 

And  thinking  to  touch  her,  and  gain  her  confidence, — 
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“  I  could  understand  you/’  he  added ;  “  for  I,  too; 
have  been  very  unhappy.” 

But  he  was  singularly  mistaken.  She  looked  at  him 
with  an  astonished  air,  and  slowly, — 

“  You  unhappy !  ”  she  uttered, — “  you  who  have  a 
family,  relations,  a  mother  who  adores  you,  a  sister.” 

Less  excited,  Maxence  might  have  wondered  how  she 
had  found  this  out,  and  would  have  concluded  that  she 
must  feel  some  interest  in  him,  since  she  had  doubtless 
taken  the  trouble  of  getting  information. 

“  Besides,  you  are  a  man,”  she  went  on ;  “  and  I  do 
not  understand  how  a  man  can  complain.  Have  you  not 
the  freedom,  the  strength,  and  the  right  to  undertake 
and  to  dare  any  thing?  Isn’t  the  world  open  to  your 
activity  and  to  your  ambition?  Woman  submits  to  her 
fate :  man  makes  his.” 

This  was  hurting  the  dearest  pretensions  of  Maxence, 
who  seriously  thought  that  he  had  exhausted  the  rigors 
of  adversity. 

“  There  are  circumstances,”  he  began. 

But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  gently,  and,  inter¬ 
rupting  him, — 

“  Do  not  insist,”  she  said,  “  or  else  I  might  think  that 
1  you  lack  energy.  What  are  you  talking  of  circum¬ 
stances  ?  There  are  none  so  adverse  but-  that  can  be 
overcome.  What  would  you  like,  then?  To  be  born  with 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  live  according  to  your  whim  of  each  day,  idle, 
satiated,  a  burden  upon  yourself,  useless,  or  offensive  to 
others?  Ah!  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  dream  of  an¬ 
other  fate.  I  should  like  to  start  from  the  Foundling 
Asylum,  without  a  name,  and  by  my  will,  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  my  daring,  and  my  labor,  make  something  and 
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somebody  of  myself.  I  would  start  from  nothing,  and 
become  every  thing !  ” 

With  flashing  eyes  and  quivering  nostrils,  she  drew 
herself  up  proudly.  But  almost  at  once,  dropping  her 
head, — 

“  The  misfortune  is,”  she  added,  “  that  I  am  but  a 
woman ;  and  you  who  complain,  if  you  only  knew  ” — 

She  sat  down,  and  with  her  elbow  on  the  little  table, 
her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  she  remained  lost  in 
her  meditations,  her  eyes  fixed,  as  if  following  through 
space  all  the  phases  of  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life. 

There  is  no  energy  but  unbends  at  some  given  mo¬ 
ment,  no  will  but  has  its  hour  of  weakness ;  and,  strong 
and  energetic  as  was  Mile.  Lucienne,  she  had  been 
deeply  touched  by  Maxence’s  act.  Had  she,  then,  found 
at  last  upon  her  path  the  companion  of  whom  she  had 
often  dreamed  in  the  despairing  hours  of  solitude  and 
wretchedness?  After  a  few  moments,  she  raised  her 
head,  and,  looking  into  Maxence’s  eyes  with  a  gaze  that 
made  him  quiver  like  the  shock  of  an  electric  battery, — 

“  Doubtless,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  indifference  some¬ 
what  forced,  “  you  think  you  have  in  me  a  strange 
neighbor.  Well,  as  between  neighbors,  it  is  well  to  know 
each  other.  Before  you  judge  me,  listen.” 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  Maxence  was 
listening  with  all  the  powers  of  his  attention. 

“  I  was  brought  up,”  she  began,  “  in  a  village  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris, — in  Louveciennes.  My  mother 
had  put  me  out  to  nurse  with  some  honest  gardeners, 
poor,  and  burdened  with  a  large  family.  After  two 
months,  hearing  nothing  of  my  mother,  they  wrote  to 
her :  she  made  no  answer.  They  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
called  at  the  address  she  had  given  them.  She  had  just 
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moved  out ;  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her. 
They  could  no  longer,  therefore,  expect  a  single  sou  for 
the  cares  they  would  bestow  upon  me.  They  kept  me, 
nevertheless,  thinking  that  one  child  the  more  would  not 
make  much  difference.  I  know  nothing  of  my  parents, 
therefore,  except  what  I  heard  through  these  kind  gar¬ 
deners  ;  and,  as  I  was  still  quite  young  when  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  them,  I  have  but  a  very  vague  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  they  told  me.  I  remember  very  well, 
however,  that  according  to  their  statements,  my  mother 
was  a  young  working-woman  of  rare  beauty,  and  that, 
very  likely,  she  was  not  my  father’s  wife.  If  I  was  ever 
told  the  name  of  my  mother  or  my  father,  if  I  ever  knew 
it,  I  have  quite  forgotten  it.  I  had  myself  no  name.  My 
adopted  parents  called  me  the  Parisian.  I  was  happy, 
nevertheless,  with  these  kind  people,  and  treated  exactly 
like  their  own  children.  In  winter,  they  sent  me  to 
school ;  in  summer,  I  helped  weeding  the  garden.  I 
drove  a  sheep  or  two  along  the  road,  or  else  I  went  to 
gather  violets  and  strawberries  through  the  woods. 

“  This  was  the  happiest,  indeed,  the  only  happy  time 
of  my  life,  towards  which  my  thoughts  may  turn  when  I 
feel  despair  and  discouragement  getting  the  better  of 
me.  Alas !  I  was  but  eight,  when,  within  the  same  week, 
the  gardener  and  his  wife  were  both  carried  off  by  the 
same  disease, — inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

“  On  a  freezing  December  morning,  in  that  house 
upon  which  the  hand  of  death  had  just  fallen,  we  found 
ourselves,  six  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not 
eleven,  crying  with  grief,  fright,  cold,  and  hunger. 

“  Neither  the  gardener  nor  his  wife  had  any  rela¬ 
tives  ;  and  they  left  nothing  but  a  few  wretched  pieces 
of  furniture,  the  sale  of  which  barely  sufficed  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  their  funeral.  The  two  younger  children 
were  taken  to  an  asylum :  the  others  were  taken  charge 
of  by  the  neighbors. 

“  It  was  a  laundress  of  Marly  who  took  me.  I  was 
quite  tall  and  strong  for  my  age.  She  made  an  appren¬ 
tice  of  me.  She  was  not  unkind  by  nature ;  but  she  was 
violent  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.  She  compelled  me  to 
do  an  excessive  amount  of  work,  and  often  of  a  kind 
above  my  strength. 

“  Fifty  times  a  day,  I  had  to  go  from  the  river  to  the 
house,  carrying  on  my  shoulders  enormous  bundles  of 
wet  napkins  or  sheets,  wring  them,  spread  them  out, 
and  then  run  to  Rueil  to  get  the  soiled  clothes  from  the 
customers.  I  did  not  complain  (I  was  already  too  proud 
to  complain) ;  but,  if  I  was  ordered  to  do  something 
that  seemed  to  me  too  unjust,  I  refused  obstinately  to 
obey,  and  then  I  was  unmercifully  beaten.  In  spite  of 
all,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  become  attached  to  the 
woman,  had  she  not  had  the  disgusting  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing.  Every  week  regularly,  on  the  day  when  she  took 
the  clothes  to  Paris  (it  was  on  Wednesdays),  she  came 
home  drunk.  And  then,  according  as,  with  the  fumes 
of  the  wine,  anger  or  gayety  rose  to  her  brain,  there 
were  atrocious  scenes  or  obscene  jests. 

“  When  she  was  in  that  condition,  she  inspired  me 
with  horror.  And  one  Wednesday,  as  I  showed  my 
feelings  too  plainly,  she  struck  me  so  hard,  that  she 
broke  my  arm.  I  had  been  with  her  for  twenty  months. 
The  injury  she  had  done  me  sobered  her  at  once.  She 
became  frightened,  overpowered  me  with  caresses,  beg¬ 
ging  me  to  say  nothing  to  any  one.  I  promised,  and 
kept  faithfully  my  word. 

“  But  a  physician  had  to  be  called  in.  There  had  been 
witnesses  who  spoke.  The  story  spread  along  the  river. 
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as  far  as  Bougival  and  Rueil.  And  one  morning  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  gendarmes  called  at  the  house;  and  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  what  would  have  happened,  if  I  had  not  ob¬ 
stinately  maintained  that  I  had  broken  my  arm  in  falling 
down  stairs.” 

What  surprised  Maxence  most  was  Mile.  Lucienne’s 
simple  and  natural  tone.  No  emphasis,  scarcely  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  emotion.  One  might  have  thought  it  was 
somebody’s  else  life  that  she  was  narrating. 

Meantime  she  was  going  on, — 

“  Thanks  to  my  obstinate  denials  the  woman  was  not 
disturbed.  But  the  truth  was  known ;  and  her  reputation, 
which  was  not  good  before,  became  altogether  bad.  I 
became  an  object  of  interest.  The  very  same  people  who 
had  seen  me  twenty  times  staggering  painfully  under  a 
load  of  wet  clothes,  which  was  terrible,  began  to  pity  me 
prodigiously  because  I  had  had  an  arm  broken,  which 
was  nothing. 

“  At  last  a  number  of  our  customers  arranged  to  take 
me  out  of  a  house,  in  which,  they  said,  I  must  end  by 
perishing  under  bad  treatment. 

“  And,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  they  discovered, 
at  last,  at  La  Jonchere,  an  old  Jewess  lady,  very  rich, 
and  a  widow  without  children,  who  consented  to  take 
charge  of  me. 

“  I  hesitated  at  first  to  accept  these  offers ;  but  noticing 
that  the  laundress,  since  she  had  hurt  me,  had  conceived 
a  still  greater  aversion  for  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  her. 

“  It  was  on  the  day  when  I  was  introduced  to  my  new 
mistress  that  I  first  discovered  I  had  no  name.  After 
examining  me  at  length,  turning  me  around  and  around, 
making  me  walk,  and  sit  down, — 

“  1  Now,’  she  inquired,  ‘  what  is  your  name  ?  ’ 
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“  I  stared  at  her  in  surprise ;  for  indeed  I  was  then 
like  a  savage,  not  having  the  slightest  notions  of  the 
things  of  life. 

“  ‘  My  name  is  the  Parisian/  I  replied. 

“  She  burst  out  laughing,  as  also  another  old  lady,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  assisted  at  my  presentation ;  and  I 
remember  that  my  little  pride  was  quite  offended  at 
their  hilarity.  I  thought  they  were  laughing  at  me. 

“  ‘  That’s  not  a  name,’  they  said  at  last.  *  That’s  a 
nickname.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  no  other.’ 

“  They  seemed  dumfounded,  repeating  over  and 
over  that  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of ;  and  on  the  spot 
they  began  to  look  for  a  name  for  me. 

“  ‘  Where  were  you  born !  ’  inquired  my  new  mistress. 

“  ‘  At  Louveciennes/ 

“  ‘  Very  well,’  said  the  other :  ‘  let  us  call  her  Louve- 
cienne.’ 

“  A  long  discussion  followed,  which  irritated  me  so 
much  that  I  felt  like  running  away;  and  it  was  agreed 
at  last,  that  I  should  be  called,  not  Louvecienne,  but 
Lucienne;  and  Lucienne  I  have  remained. 

“  There  was  nothing  said  about  baptism,  since  my  new 
mistress  was  a  Jewess. 

“  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  although  the  grief 
she  had  felt  at  the  loss  of  her  husband  had  somewhat  de¬ 
ranged  her  faculties. 

“  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  I  was  to  remain,  she 
desired  to  inspect  my  trousseau.  I  had  none  to  show 
her,  possessing  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  rags  on  my 
back.  As  long  as  I  had  remained  with  the  laundress,  I 
had  finished  wearing  out  her  old  dresses;  and  I  had 
never  worn  any  other  under-clothing  save  that  which  I 
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borrowed,  ‘  by  authority/  from  the  clients, — an  eco¬ 
nomical  system  adopted  by  many  laundresses. 

“  Dismayed  at  my  state  of  destitution,  my  new  mis¬ 
tress  sent  for  a  seamstress,  and  at  once  ordered  where¬ 
with  to  dress  and  change  me. 

“  Since  the  death  of  the  poor  gardeners,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  any  one  paid  any  attention  to  me,  ex¬ 
cept  to  exact  some  service  of  me.  I  was  moved  to 
tears ;  and,  in  the  excess  of  my  gratitude,  I  would  gladly 
have  died  for  that  kind  old  lady. 

“  This  feeling  gave  me  the  courage  and  the  con¬ 
stancy  required  to  bear  with  her  whimsical  nature.  She 
had  singular  manias,  disconcerting  fancies,  ridiculous 
and  often  exorbitant  exactions.  I  lent  myself  to  it  all  as 
best  I  could. 

“  As  she  already  had  two  servants,  a  cook  and  a 
chambermaid,  I  had  myself  no  special  duties  in  the 
house.  I  accompanied  her  when  she  went  out  riding.  I 
helped  to  wait  on  her  at  table,  and  to  dress  her.  I  picked 
up  her  handkerchief  when  she  dropped  it;  and,  above 
all,  I  looked  for  her  snuff-box,  which  she  was  continu¬ 
ally  mislaying. 

“  She  was  pleased  with  my  docility,  took  much  in¬ 
terest  in  me,  and,  that  I  might  read  to  her,  she  made 
me  learn  to  read,  for  I  hardly  knew  my  letters.  And  the 
old  man  whom  she  gave  me  for  a  teacher,  finding  me  in¬ 
telligent,  taught  me  all  he  knew,  I  imagine,  of  French, 
of  geography,  and  of  history. 

“  The  chambermaid,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
commissioned  to  teach  me  to  sew,  to  embroider,  and  to 
execute  all  sorts  of  fancy-work;  and  she  took  the  more 
interest  in  her  lessons,  that  little  by  little  she  shifted 
upon  me  the  most  tedious  part  of  her  work. 
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“  I  would  have  been  happy  in  that  pretty  house  at  La 
Jonchere,  if  I  had  only  had  some  society  better  suited  to 
my  age  than  the  old  women  with  whom  I  was  compelled 
to  live,  and  who  scolded  me  for  a  loud  word  or  a  some¬ 
what  abrupt  gesture.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  been  allowed  to  play  with  the  young  girls  whom  I 
saw  on  Sundays  passing  in  crowds  along  the  road ! 

“  As  time  went  on,  my  old  mistress  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  me,  and  endeavored  in  every  way  to 
give  me  proofs  of  her  affection.  I  sat  at  table  with  her, 
instead  of  waiting  on  her,  as  at  first.  She  had  given  me 
clothes,  so  that  she  could  take  me  and  introduce  me 
anywhere. 

“  She  went  about  repeating  everywhere  that  she  was 
as  fond  of  me  as  of  a  daughter;  that  she  intended  to 
set  me  up  in  life;  and  that  certainly  she  would  leave  a 
part  of  her  fortune  to  me. 

“  Alas !  She  said  it  too  loud,  for  my  misfortune, — so 
loud,  that  the  news  reached  at  last  the  ears  of  some 
nephews  of  hers  in  Paris,  who  dime  once  in  a  while  to 
La  Jonchere. 

“  They  had  never  paid  much  attention  to  me  up  to  this 
time.  Those  speeches  opened  their  eyes:  they  noticed 
what  progress  I  had  made  in  the  heart  of  their  relative ; 
and  their  cupidity  became  alarmed. 

“Trembling  lest  they  should  lose  an  inheritance 
which  they  considered  as  theirs,  they  united  against  me, 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their  aunt’s  generous  inten¬ 
tions  by  having  me  sent  off. 

“  But  it  was  in  vain,  that,  for  nearly  a  year,  their 
hatred  exhausted  itself  in  skilful  manoeuvres. 

“  The  instinct  of  preservation  stimulating  my  perspi¬ 
cacity  I  had  penetrated  their  intentions,  and  I  was  strug- 
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gling  with  all  my  might.  Every  day,  to  make  myself 
more  indispensable,  I  invented  some  novel  attention. 

“  They  only  came  once  a  week  to  La  Jonchere :  I 
was  there  all  the  time.  I  had  the  advantage.  I  struggled 
successfully,  and  was  probably  approaching  the  end  of 
my  troubles,  when  my  poor  old  mistress  was  taken  sick. 
After  forty-eight  hours,  she  was  very  low.  She  was 
fully  conscious,  but  for  that  very  reason  she  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  danger;  and  the  fear  of  death  made  her 
crazy. 

“  Her  nieces  had  come  to  sit  by  her  bedside ;  and  I 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  the  room.  They  had 
understood  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  me  forever. 

“  Evidently  gained  in  advance,  the  physicians  declared 
to  my  poor  benefactress  that  the  air  of  La  Jonchere  was 
fatal  to  her,  and  that  her  only  chance  of  recovery  was  to 
establish  herself  in  Paris.  One  of  her  nephews  offered 
to  have  her  taken  to  his  house  in  a  litter.  She  would 
soon  get  well,  they  said ;  and  she  could  then  go  to  finish 
her  convalescence  in  some  southern  city. 

“  Her  first  word  was  for  me.  She  did  not  wish  to  be 
separated  from  me,  she  protested,  and  insisted  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  taking  me  with  her.  Her  nephews  repre¬ 
sented  gravely  to  her  that  this  was  an  impossibility; 
that  she  must  not  think  of  burdening  herself  with  me ; 
that  the  simplest  thing  was  to  leave  me  at  La  Jonchere ; 
and  that,  moreover,  they  would  see  that  I  should  get  a 
good  situation. 

“  The  sick  woman  struggled  for  a  long  time,  and 
with  an  energy  of  which  I  would  not  have  thought  her 
capable. 

“  But  the  others  were  pressing.  The  physicians  kept 
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repeating  that  they  could  not  answer  for  any  thing,  if 
she  did  not  follow  their  advice.  She  was  afraid  of  death. 
She  yielded,  weeping. 

“  The  very  next  morning,  a  sort  of  litter,  carried  by 
eight  men,  stopped  in  front  of  the  door.  My  poor 
mistress  was  laid  into  it;  and  they  carried  her  off, 
without  even  permitting  me  to  kiss  her  for  the  last 
time. 

“  Two  hours  later,  the  cook  and  the  chambermaid 
were  dismissed.  As  to  myself,  the  nephew  who  had 
promised  to  look  after  me  put  a  twenty- franc-piece  in 
my  hand  saying,  *  Here  are  your  eight  days  in  advance. 
Pack  up  your  things  immediately,  and  clear  out !  ’  ” 

It  was  impossible  that  Mile.  Lucienne  should  not  be 
deeply  moved  whilst  thus  stirring  the  ashes  of  her  past. 
She  showed  no  evidence  of  it,  however,  except,  now  and 
then,  a  slight  alteration  in  her  voice. 

As  to  Maxence,  he  would  vainly  have  tried  to  conceal 
the  passionate  interest  with  which'  he  was  listening  to 
these  unexpected  confidences. 

“  Have  you,  then,  never  seen  your  benefactress 
again  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Never,”  replied  Mile.  Lucienne.  “  All  my  efforts 
to  reach  her  have  proved  fruitless.  She  does  not  live  in 
Paris  now.  I  have  written  to  her:  my  letters  have  re- 
’  mained  without  answer.  Did  she  ever  get  them?  I 
think  not.  Something  tells  me  that  she  has  not  forgotten 
me. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  collecting 
herself  before  resuming  the  thread  of  her  narrative.  And 
then, — 

“  It  was  thus  brutally,”  she  resumed,  “  that  I  was 
sent  off.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  beg,  I  knew; 
and,  moreover,  I  have  never  known  how  to  beg.  I  piled 
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up  hurriedly  in  two  trunks  and  in  some  bandboxes  all  1 
had  in  the  world, — all  I  had  received  from  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  my  poor  mistress ;  and,  before  the  stated  hour, 
I  was  ready.  The  cook  and  the  chambermaid  had  al¬ 
ready  gone.  The  man  who  was  treating  me  so  cruelly 
was  waiting  for  me.  He  helped  me  carry  out  my  boxes 
and  trunks,  after  which  he  locked  the  door,  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket ;  and,  as  the  American  omnibus  was  pass¬ 
ing,  he  beckoned  to  it  to  stop.  And  then,  before  entering 
it  — 

“  ‘  Good  luck,  my  pretty  girl !  ’  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

“  This  was  in  the  month  of  January,  18 66.  I  was  just 
thirteen.  I  have  had  since  more  terrible  trials,  and  I 
have  found  myself  in  much  more  desperate  situations: 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  feeling  such  intense  dis¬ 
couragement  as  I  did  that  day,  when  I  found  myself 
alone  upon  that  road,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  my  trunks.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  gloomy :  there  were  few  persons  on  the-  road.  They 
looked  at  me,  doubtless  wondering  what  I  was  doing 
there.  I  wept.  I  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  well-meant 
kindness  of  my  poor  benefactress,  in  bestowing  upon 
me  the  blessings  of  education,  would  in  reality  prove  a 
serious  impediment  in  the  life-struggle  which  I  was 
about  to  begin  again.  I  thought  of  what  I  suffered  with 
the  laundress ;  and,  at  the  idea  of  the  tortures  which  the 
future  still  held  in  store  for  me,  I  desired  death.  The 
Seine  was  near :  why  not  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  existence  which  I  foresaw  ? 

“  Such  were  my  reflections,  when  a  woman  from 
Rueil,  a  vegetable-vender,  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass,  pushing  her  hand-cart  before  her  over 
the  muddy  pavement.  She  stopped  when  she  saw  me; 
and,  in  the  softest  voice  she  could  command, 
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“‘What  are  you  doing  there,  my  darling?’  she 
asked. 

“  In  a  few  words  I  explained  to  her  my  situation.  She 
seemed  more  surprised  than  moved. 

“  ‘  Such  is  life,’  she  remarked, — ‘  sometimes  up, 
sometimes  down.’ 

“  And,  stepping  up  nearer, — 

“  ‘  What  do  you  expect  to  do  now  ?  ’  she  interrogated 
in  a  tone  of  voice  so  different  from  that  in  which  she 
had  spoken  at  first,  that  I  felt  more  keenly  the  horror  of 
my  altered  situation. 

“  ‘  I  have  no  idea,’  I  replied. 

“  After  thinking  for  a  moment, — 

“  ‘  You  can’t  stay  there,’  she  resumed:  ‘the  gend¬ 
armes  would  arrest  you.  Come  with  me.  We  will  talk 
things  over  at  the  house;  and  I’ll  give  you  my  advice.’ 

“  I  was  so  completely  crushed,  that  I  had  neither 
strength  nor  will.  Besides,  what  was  the  use  of  think¬ 
ing?  Had  I  any  choice  of  resolutions?  Finally,  the 
woman’s  offer  seemed  to  me  a  last  favor  of  destiny. 

“  ‘  I  shall  do  as  you  say,  madame,’  I  replied. 

“  She  proceeded  at  once  to  load  up  my  little  baggage 
on  her  cart.  We  started ;  and  soon  we  arrived  ‘  home.’ 

“  What  she  called  thus  was  a  sort  of  cellar,  at  least 
twelve  inches  lower  than  the  street,  receiving  its  only 
light  through  the  glass  door,  in  which  several  broken 
panes  had  been  replaced  by  sheets  of  paper.  It  was  re- 
voltingly  filthy,  and  filled  with  a  sickening  odor.  On  all 
sides  were  heaps  of  vegetables, — cabbages,  potatoes, 
onions.  In  one  corner  a  nameless  heap  of  decaying  rags, 
which  she  called  her  bed;  in  the  centre,  a  small  cast- 
iron  stove,  the  worn-out  pipe  of  which  allowed  the 
smoke  to  escape  in  the  room. 

“  '  Anyway,’  she  said  to  me,  ‘  you  have  a  home  now !  ’ 
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“  I  helped  her  to  unload  the  cart.  She  filled  the  stove 
with  coal,  and  at  once  declared  that  she  wanted  to  in¬ 
spect  my  things. 

“  My  trunks  were  opened ;  and  it  was  with  exclama¬ 
tions  of  surprise  that  the  woman  handled  my  dresses,  my 
skirts,  my  stockings. 

“  *  The  mischief!  ’  she  exclaimed,  ‘jou  dressed  well, 
didn’t  you  ?  ’ 

“  Her  eyes  sparkled  so,  that  a  strong  feeling  of  mis¬ 
trust  arose  in  my  mind.  She  seemed  to  consider  all  my 
property  as  an  unexpected  godsend  to  herself.  Her 
hands  trembled  as  she  handled  some  piece  of  jewelry; 
and  she  took  me  to  the  light  that  she  might  better  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  my  ear-rings. 

“  And  so,  when  she  asked  me  if  I  had  any  money,  de¬ 
termined  to  hide  at  least  my  twenty-franc-piece,  which 
was  my  sole  fortune,  I  replied  boldly,  ‘  No.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  a  pity,’  she  grumbled. 

“  But  she  wished  to  know  my  history,  and  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  tell  it  to  her.  One  thing  only  surprised  her, — 
my  age ;  and  in  fact,  though  only  thirteen,  I  looked  fully 
sixteen. 

“  When  I  had  done, — 

“  *  Never  mind !  ’  she  said.  ‘  It  was  lucky  for  you  that 
you  met  me.  You  are  at  least  certain  now  of  eating 
every  day ;  for  I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  you.  I  am 
getting  old :  you’ll  help  me  to  drag  my  cart.  If  you  are 
as  smart  as  you  are  pretty,  we’ll  make  money.’ 

“  Nothing  could  suit  me  less.  But  how  could  I  resist  ? 
She  threw  a  few  rags  upon  the  floor ;  and  on  them  I  had 
to  sleep.  The  next  day,  wearing  my  meanest  dress,  and 
a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  which  she  had  bought  for  me, 
and  which  bruised  my  feet  horribly,  I  had  to  harness 
myself  to  the  cart  by  means  of  a  leather  strap,  which  cut 
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my  shoulders  and  my  chest.  She  was  an  abominable 
creature,  that  woman ;  and  I  soon  found  out  that  her 
repulsive  features  indicated  but  too  well  her  ignoble  in¬ 
stincts.  After  leading  a  life  of  vice  and  shame,  she  had, 
with  the  approach  of  old  age,  fallen  into  the  most  abject 
poverty,  and  had  adopted  the  trade  of  vegetable-vender, 
which  she  carried  on  just  enough  to  escape  absolute 
starvation.  Enraged  at  her  fate,  she  found  a  detestable 
pleasure  in  ill-treating  me,  or  in  endeavoring  to  stain 
my  imagination  by  the  foulest  speeches. 

“  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  where  to  fly,  and  where 
to  take  refuge !  But,  abusing  my  ignorance,  that  execra¬ 
ble  woman  had  persuaded  me,  that,  if  I  attempted  to  go 
out  alone,  I  would  be  arrested.  And  I  knew  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  apply  for  protection  and  advice.  And 
then  I  began  to  learn  that  beauty,  to  a  poor  girl,  is  a 
fatal  gift.  One  by  one,  the  woman  had  sold  every  thing 
I  had, — dresses,  underclothes,  jewels ;  and  I  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  rags  almost  as  mean  as  when  I  was  with  ths 
laundress. 

“  Every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  we 
started,  wheeling  our  cart  from  village  to  village,  all 
along  the  Seine,  from  Courbevoie  to  Pont-Marly.  I 
could  see  no  end  to  this  wretched  existence,  when  one 
evening  the  commissary  of  police  presented  himself  at 
our  hovel,  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him. 

“We  were  taken  to  prison;  and  there  I  found  myself 
thrown  among  some  hundred  women,  whose  faces, 
words,  and  gestures  frightened  me.  The  vegetable- 
woman  had  committed  a  theft;  and  I  was  accused  of 
complicity.  Fortunately  I  was  easily  able  to  demonstrate 
my  innocence;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  a  jailer 
opened  the  door  to  me,  saying,  ‘  Go:  you  are  free !  ’  ” 

Maxence  understood  now  the  gently  ironical  smile 
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with  which  Mile.  Lucienne  had  heard  him  assert  that  he, 
too,  had  been  very  unhappy.  What  a  life  hers  had  been ! 
And  how  could  such  things  be  within  a  step  of  Paris, 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  deems  its  organization 
too  perfect  to  consent  to  modify  it ! 

Mile.  Lucienne  went  on,  speaking  somewhat  faster, — 

“  I  was  indeed  free ;  but  of  what  use  could  my  free¬ 
dom  be  to  me?  I  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  A  me¬ 
chanical  instinct  took  me  back  to  Rueil.  I  fancied 
I  would  be  safer  among  people  who  all  knew  me,  and 
that  I  might  find  shelter  in  our  old  lodgings.  But  this 
last  hope  was  disappointed.  Immediately  after  our  ar¬ 
rest,  the  owner  of  the  building  had  thrown  out  every 
thing  it  contained,  and  had  rented  it  to  a  hideous  beggar, 
who  offered  me,  with  a  giggle,  to  become  his  house¬ 
keeper.  I  ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could. 

“  The  situation  was  certainly  more  horrible  now  than 
the  day  when  I  had  been  turned  out  of  my  benefactress’ 
house.  But  the  eight  months  I  had  just  spent  with  the 
horrible  woman  had  taught  me  anew  how  to  bear  misery, 
and  had  nerved  up  my  energy. 

“  I  took  out  from  a  fold  of  my  dress,  where  I  had 
kept  it  constantly  hid,  the  twenty-franc-piece  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  as  I  was  hungry,  I  entered  a  sort  of  eating 
and  lodging  house,  where  I  had  occasionally  taken  a 
meal.  The  proprietor  was  a  kind-hearted  man.  When  1 
had  told  him  my  situation,  he  invited  me  to  remain  with 
him  until  I  could  find  something  better.  On  Sundays 
and  Mondays  the  customers  were  plenty;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  extra  servant.  He  offered  me  that 
work  to  do,  promising,  in  exchange,  my  lodging  and  one 
meal  a  day.  I  accepted.  The  next  day  being  Sunday, 
I  commenced  the  arduous  duties  of  a  bar-maid  in  a  low 
drinking  house.  My  pourboires  amounted  sometimes  to 
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five  or  ten  francs ;  I  had  my  board  and  lodging  free ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  I  had  been  able  to  provide 
myself  with  some  decent  clothing,  and  was  commencing 
to  accumulate  a  little  reserve,  when  the  lodging-house 
keeper,  whose  business  had  unexpectedly  developed 
itself  to  a  considerable  extent,  concluded  to  engage  a 
man-waiter,  and  urged  me  to  look  elsewhere  for  work.  I 
did  so.  An  old  neighbor  of  ours  told  me  of  a  situation 
at  Bougival,  where  she  said  I  would  be  very  comfortable. 
Overcoming  my  repugnance,  I  applied,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  was  to  get  thirty  francs  a  month. 

“  The  place  might  have  been  a  good  one.  There  were 
only  three  in  the  family, — the  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
and  a  son  of  twenty-five.  Every  morning,  father  and 
son  left  for  Paris  by  the  first  train,  and  only  came  home 
to  dinner  at  about  six  o’clock.  I  was  therefore  alone 
all  day  with  the  woman.  Unfortunately,  she  was  a 
cross  and  disagreeable  person,  who,  never  having  had 
a  servant  before,  felt  an  insatiable  desire  of  showing 
and  exercising  her  authority.  She  was,  moreover,  ex¬ 
tremely  suspicious,  and  found  some  pretext  to  visit  regu¬ 
larly  my  trunks  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  if  I 
had  not  concealed  some  of  her  napkins  or  silver  spoons. 
Having  told  her  that  I  had  once  been  a  laundress,  she 
made  me  wash  and  iron  all  the  clothes  in  the  house,  and 
was  forever  accusing  me  of  using  too  much  soap  and  too 
much  coal.  Still  I  liked  the  place  well  enough ;  and  I 
had  a  little  room  in  the  attic/  which  I  thought  charming, 
and  where  I  spent  delightful  evenings  reading  or  sew¬ 
ing. 

“  But  luck  was  against  me.  The  young  gentleman 
of  the  house  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  determined  to  make 
me  his  mistress.  I  discouraged  him  in  a  way  ;  but  he 
persisted  in  his  loathsome  attention,  until  one  night  he 
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broke  into  my  room,  and  I  was  compelled  to  shout  for 
help  with  all  my  might,  before  I  could  get  rid  of  him. 

“  The  next  day  I  left  that  house ;  but  I  tried  in  vain 
to  find  another  situation  in  Bougival.  I  resolved  then  to 
seek  a  place  in  Paris.  I  had  a  big  trunk  full  of  good 
clothes,  and  about  a  hundred  francs  of  savings;  and  I 
,  felt  no  anxiety. 

“  When  I  arrived  in  Paris,  I  went  straight  to  an  in¬ 
telligence-office.  I  was  extremely  well  received  by  a 
very  affable  old  woman  who  promised  to  get  me  a  good 
place,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  solicited  me  to  board  with 
her.  She  kept  a  sort  of  boarding-house  for  servants 
out  of  place;  and  there  were  there  some  fifty  or  sixty 
of  us,  who  slept  at  night  in  long  dormitories. 

“  Time  went  by,  and  still  I  did  not  find  that  famous 
place.  The  board  was  expensive,  too,  for  my  scanty 
means;  and  I  determined  to  leave.  I  started  in  quest 
of  new  lodgings,  followed  by  a  porter,  carrying  my 
trunk ;  but  as  I  was  crossing  the  Boulevard,  not  getting 
quick  enough  out  of  the  way  of  a  handsome  private 
carriage  which  was  coming  at  full  trot,  I  was  knocked 
down,  and  trampled  under  the  horses’s  feet.” 

Without  allowing  Maxence  to  interrupt  her, — 

“  I  had  lost  consciousness,”  went  on  Mile.  Lucienne. 
“  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  sitting  in  a  drug¬ 
store  ;  and  three  or  four  persons  were  busy  around  me. 
I  had  no  fracture,  but  only  some  severe  contusions,  and 
a  deep  cut  on  the  head. 

“  The  physician  who  had  attended  me  requested  me 
to  try  and  walk ;  but  I  could  not  even  stand  on  my  feet. 
Then  he  asked  me  where  I  lived,  that  I  might  be  taken 
there;  and  I  was  compelled  to  own  that  I  was  a  poor 
servant  out  of  place*  without  a  home  or  a  friend  to  care 
for  me. 
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“  4  In  that  case,’  said  the  doctor  to  the  druggist,  *  we 
must  send  her  to  the  hospital.’ 

“  And  they  sent  for  a  cab. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  out¬ 
side,  and  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  was  in  the  car¬ 
riage  that  had  run  over  me  was  being  indignantly  criti¬ 
cised.  It  was  a  woman ;  and  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  at  the  very  moment  I  was  falling  under  the  horses’ 
feet.  She  had  not  even  condescended  to  get  out  of  her 
carriage ;  but,  calling  a  policeman,  she  had  given  him  her 
name  and  address,  adding,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  crowd,  ‘  I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop.  My  coach¬ 
man  is  an  awkward  fellow,  whom  I  shall  dismiss  as  soon 
as  I  get  home.  I  am  ready  to  pay  any  thing  that  may  be 
asked.’ 

“  She  had  also  sent  one  of  her  cards  for  me.  A  po¬ 
liceman  handed  it  to  me ;  and  I  read  the  name,  Baronne 
de  Thaller. 

“  ‘  That’s  lucky  for  you,’  said  the  doctor.  ‘  That  lady 
is  the  wife  of  a  very  rich  banker;  and  she  will  be  able 
to  help  you  when  you  get  well.’ 

“  The  cab  had  now  come.  I  was  carried  into  it ;  and, 
an  hour  later,  I  was  admitted  at  the  hospital,  and  laid 
on  a  clean,  comfortable  bed. 

“  But  my  trunk ! — my  trunk,  which  contained  all 
my  things,  all  I  had  in  the  world,  and,  worse  still,  all 
the  money  I  had  left.  I  asked  for  it,  my  heart  filled  with 
anxiety.  No  one  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  it.  Had 
the  porter  missed  me  in  the  crowd?  or  had  he  basely 
availed  himself  of  the  accident  to  rob  me?  This  was 
hard  to  decide. 

“  The  good  sisters  promised  that  they  would  have  it 
looked  after,  and  that  the  police  would  certainly  be  able 
to  find  that  man  whom  I  had  engaged  near  the  intelli- 
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gence-office.  But  all  these  assurances  failed  to  console 
me.  This  blow  was  the  finishing  one.  I  was  taken 
with  fever;  and  for  more  than  two  weeks  my  life  was 
despaired  of.  I  was  saved  at  last:  but  my  convales¬ 
cence  was  long  and  tedious ;  and  for  over  two  months  I 
lingered  with  alternations  of  better  and  of  worse. 

“  Yet  such  had  been  my  misery  for  the  past  two  years, 
that  this  gloomy  stay  in  a  hospital  was  for  me  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  The  good  sisters  were  very  kind 
to  me;  and,  when  I  was  able,  I  helped  them  with  their 
lighter  work,  or  went  to  the  chapel  with  them.  I  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  that  I  must  leave  them  as  soon  as 
I  was  entirely  well;  and  then  what  would  become  of 
me?  For  my  trunk  had  not  been  found,  and  I  was  des¬ 
titute  of  all. 

“  And  yet  I  had,  at  the  hospital,  more  than  one  sub¬ 
ject  for  gloomy  reflections.  Twice  a  week,  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Sundays,  visitors  were  admitted;  and  there 
was  not  on  those  days  a  single  patient  who  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  relative  or  a  friend.  But  I,  no  one,  nothing, 
never ! 

“  But  I  am  mistaken.  I  was  commencing  to  get  well, 
when  one  Sunday  I  saw  by  my  bedside  an  old  man, 
dressed  all  in  black,  of  alarming  appearance,  wearing 
blue  spectacles,  and  holding  under  his  arm  an  enormous 
portfolio,  crammed  full  of  papers. 

“  ‘  You  are  Mile.  Lucienne,  I  believe/  he  asked. 

“  ‘  Yes/  I  replied,  quite  surprised. 

“  ‘  You  are  the  person  who  was  knocked  down  by 
a  carriage  on  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Martin  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes  sir.’ 

“  1  Do  you  know  whose  equipage  that  was  ? * 

The  Baronne  de  Thaller’s,  I  was  told.’ 
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“  He  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but  at  once, — 

“  ‘  Have  you  seen  that  lady,  or  caused  her  to  be  seen 
>n  your  behalf  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No/ 

“  ‘  Have  you  heard  from  her  in  any  manner? ' 

“‘No/ 

“  A  smile  came  back  upon  his  lips. 

“  ‘  Luckily  for  you  I  am  here/  he  said.  ‘  Several 
times  already  I  have  called ;  but  you  were  too  unwell  to 
hear  me.  Now  that  you  are  better,  listen/ 

“  And  thereupon,  taking  a  chair,  he  commenced  to 
explain  his  profession  to  me. 

“  He  was  a  sort  of  broker ;  and  accidents  were  his 
specialty.  As  soon  as  one  took  place,  he  was  notified 
by  some  friends  of  his  at  police  headquarters.  At  once 
he  started  in  quest  of  the  victim,  overtook  her  at  home 
or  at  the  hospital,  and  offered  his  services.  For  a  mod¬ 
erate  commission  he  undertook,  if  needs  be,  to  recover 
damages.  He  commenced  suit  when  necessary;  and, 
if  he  thought  the  case  tolerably  safe,  he  made  advances. 
He  stated,  for  instance,  that  my  case  was  a  plain  one,  and 
that  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  four  or  five  thousand 
francs,  at  least,  from  Mme.  de  Thaller.  All  he  wanted 
was  my  power  of  attorney.  But,  in  spite  of  his  pressing 
instances,  I  declined  his  offers;  and  he  withdrew,  very 
much  displeased,  assuring  me  that  I  would  soon  repent. 

“  Upon  second  thought,  indeed,  I  regretted  to  have 
followed  the  first  inspiration  of  my  pride,  and  the  more 
so,  that  the  good  sisters  whom  I  consulted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  told  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  my  reclamation 
would  be  perfectly  proper.  At  their  suggestion,  I  then 
adopted  another  line  of  conduct,  which,  they  thought, 
would  as  surely  bring  about  the  same  result. 

“As  briefly  as  possible,  I  wrote  out  the  history  of 
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my  life  from'  the  day  I  had  been  left  with  the  gardeners 
at  Louveciennes.  I  added  to  it  a  faithful  account  of  my 
present  situation;  and  I  addressed  the  whole  to  Mme. 
de  Thaller. 

“  ‘  You’ll  see  if  she  don’t  come  before  a  day  or  two/ 
said  the  sisters. 

“  They  were  mistaken.  Mme.  de  Thaller  came  neither 
the  next  nor  the  following  days ;  and  I  was  still  awaiting 
her  answer,  when,  one  morning,  the  doctor  announced 
that  I  was  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital. 

“  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  sorry.  I  had  lately 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  workwoman,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  and 
who  occupied  the  bed  next  to  mine.  She  was  a  girl  of 
about  twenty,  very  gentle,  very  obliging,  and  whose 
amiable  countenance  had  attracted  me  from  the  first. 

“  Like  myself,  she  had  no  parents.  But  she  was  rich, 
very  rich.  She  owned  the  furniture  of  the  room,  a 
sewing-machine,  which  had  cost  her  three  hundred 
francs,  and,  like  a  true  child  of  Paris,  she  understood 
five  or  six  trades,  the  least  lucrative  of  which  yielded 
her  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a  day.  In  less  than  a 
week,  we  had  become  good  friends ;  and,  when  she  left 
the  hospital, — 

“  ‘  Believe  me/  she  said :  ‘  when  you  come  out  your¬ 
self,  don’t  waste  your  time  looking  for  a  place.  Come 
to  me:  I  can  accommodate  you.  I’ll  teach  you  what  I 
know ;  and,  if  you  are  industrious,  you’ll .  make  your 
living,  and  you’ll  be  free.’ 

“  It  was  to  her  room  that  I  went  straight  from  the 
hospital,  carrying,  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  my  entire  bag¬ 
gage, — one  dress,  and  a  few  undergarments  that  the 
good  sisters  had  given  me. 

“  She  received  me  like  a  sister,  and  after  showing 
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me  her  lodging,  two  little  attic-rooms  shining  with  clean¬ 
liness, — 

"  ‘  You’ll  see/  she  said,  kissing  me,  ‘  how  happy  we’ll 
be  here.’  ” 

It  was  getting  late.  M.  Fortin  had  long  ago  come 
up  and  put  out  the  gas  on  the  stairs.  One  by  one,  every 
noise  had  died  away  in  the  hotel.  Nothing  now  dis¬ 
turbed  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  distant  sound  of 
some  belated  cab  on  the  Boulevard.  But  neither  Max- 
ence  nor  Mile.  Lucienne  were  noticing  the  flight  of 
time,  so  interested  were  they,  one  in  telling,  and  the  other 
in  listening  to,  this  story  of  a  wonderful  existence. 
However,  Mile.  Lucienne’s  voice  had  become  hoarse 
with  fatigue.  She  poured  herself  a  glass  of  water, 
which  she  emptied  at  a  draught,  and  then  at  once, — 

u  Never  yet,”  she  resumed,  “  had  I  been  agitated  by 
such  a  sweet  sensation.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears; 
but  they  were  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  After  so 
many  years  of  isolation,  to  meet  with  such  a  friend,  so 
generous,  and  so  devoted:  it  was  like  finding  a  family. 
For  a  few  weeks,  I  thought  that  fate  had  relented  at 
last.  My  friend  was  an  excellent  workwoman ;  but 
with  some  intelligence,  and  the  will  to  learn,  I  soon  knew 
as  much  as  she  did. 

“  There  was  plenty  of  work.  By  working  twelve 
hours,  with  the  help  of  the  thrice-blessed  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  we  succeeded  in  making  six,  seven,  and  even 
eight  francs  a  day.  It  was  a  fortune. 

“  Thus  several  months  elapsed  in  comparative  com¬ 
fort. 

“  Once  more  I  was  afloat,  and  I  had  more  clothes  than 
I  had  lost  in  my  trunk.  I  liked  the  life  I  was  leading; 
and  I  would  be  leading  it  still,  if  my  friend  had  not  one 
day  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  man  she  had 
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met  at  a  ball.  I  disliked  him  very  much,  and  took  no 
trouble  to  conceal  my  feelings :  nevertheless,  my  friend 
imagined  that  I  had  designs  upon  him,  and  became 
fiercely  jealous  of  me.  Jealousy  does  not  reason ;  and  I 
soon  understood  that  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to  live 
in  common,  and  that  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  shelter. 
But  my  friend  gave  me  no  time  to  do  so. 

“  Coming  home  one  Monday  night  at  about  eleven, 
she  notified  me  to  clear  out  at  once.  I  attempted  to  ex¬ 
postulate:  she  replied  with  abuse.  Rather  than  enter 
upon  a  degrading  struggle,  I  yielded,  and  went  out. 

“  That  night  I  spent  on  a  chair  in  a  neighbor’s  room. 
But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  for  my  things,  my  former 
friend  refused  to  give  them,  and  presumed  to  keep  every 
thing.  I  was  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  resort 
to  the  intervention  of  the  commissary  of  police. 

“  I  gained  my  point.  But  the  good  days  had  gone. 
Luck  did  not  follow  me  to  the  wretched  furnished  house 
where  I  hired  a  room.  I  had  no  sewing-machine,  and 
but  few  acquaintances.  By  working  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  I  made  thirty  or  forty  cents.  That  was  not 
enough  to  live  on.  Then  work  failed  me  altogether, 
and,  piece  by  piece,  every  thing  I  had  went  to  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s.  On  a  gloomy  December  morning,  I  was  turned 
out  of  my  room,  and  left  on  the  pavement  with  a  ten- 
cent-piece  for  my  fortune. 

“  Never  had  I  been  so  low ;  and  I  know  not  to  what 
extremities  I  might  have  come  at  last,  when  I  happened 
to  think  of  that  wealthy  lady  whose  horses  had  upset 
me  on  the  Boulevard.  I  had  kept  her  card.  Without 
hesitation,  I  went  into  a  grocery,  and  calling  for  some 
paper  and  a  pen,  I  wrote,  overcoming  the  last  struggle 
of  my  pride, — 

“  ‘  Do  you  remember,  madame,  a  poor  girl  whom 
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your  carriage  came  near  crushing  to  death  ?  Once  be¬ 
fore  she  applied  to  you,  and  received  no  answer.  She 
is  to-day  without  shelter  and  without  bread ;  and  you  are 
her  supreme  hope/ 

“  I  placed  these  few  lines  in  an  envelope,  and  ran  to 
the  address  indicated  on  the  card.  It  was  a  magnificent 
residence,  with  a  vast  court-yard  in  front.  In  the  por¬ 
ter’s  lodge,  five  or  six  servants  were  talking  as  I  came 
in,  and  looked  at  me  impudently,  from  head  to  foot, 
when  I  requested  them  to  take  my  letter  to  Mme.  de 
Thaller.  One  of  them,  however,  took  pity  on  me, — 

“  ‘  Come  with  me,’  he  said,  ‘  come  along !  ’ 

“  He  made  me  cross  the  yard,  and  enter  the  vestibule ; 
and  then, — 

“  ‘  Give  me  your  letter/  he  said,  *  and  wait  here  for 

}  )} 
me. 

Maxence  was  about  to  express  the  thoughts  which 
Mme.  de  Thaller’s  name  naturally  suggested  to  his 
mind,  but  Mile.  Lucienne  interrupted  him, — 

“  In  all  my  life,”  she  went  on,  “  I  had  never  seen  any* 
thing  so  magnificent  as  that  vestibule  with  its  tall  col¬ 
umns,  its  tessellated  floor,  its  large  bronze  vases  filled 
with  the  rarest  flowers,  and  its  red  velvet  benches,  upon 
which  tall  footmen  in  brilliant  livery  were  lounging. 

“  I  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  intimidated  by  all  of 
this  splendor;  and  I  remained  awkwardly  standing, 
when  suddenly  the  servants  stood  up  respectfully. 

“  A  door  had  just  opened,  through  which  appeared 
a  man  already  past  middle  age,  tall,  thin,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  and  wearing  long  red  whiskers  fall¬ 
ing  over  his  chest.” 

“  The  Baron  de  Thaller,”  murmured  Maxence. 

Mile.  Lucienne  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

“  The  attitude  of  the  servants,”  she  went  on,  “  had 
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made  me  easily  guess  that  he  was  the  master.  I  was 
bowing  to  him,  blushing  and  embarrassed,  when,  notic¬ 
ing  me,  he  stopped  short,  shuddering  from  head  to  foot. 
“  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  he  asked  me  roughly. 

“  I  attributed  his  manner  to  the  sad  condition  of  my 
dress,  which  appeared  more  miserable  and  more  dilapi¬ 
dated  still  amid  the  surrounding  splendors ;  and, 
in  a  scarcely  intelligible  voice,  I  began, — 

‘“lama  poor  girl,  sir  ’ — 

“  But  he  interrupted  me. 

“  ‘  To  the  point !  What  do  you  want  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  am  awaiting  an  answer,  sir,  to  a  request  which  I 
have  just  forwarded  to  the  baroness/ 

“‘What  about?’ 

“  ‘  Once  sir,  I  was  run  over  in  the  street  by  the  bar¬ 
oness’s  carriage:  I  was  severely  wounded,  and  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  hospital.’ 

“  I  fancied  there  was  something  like  terror  in  the 
man’s  look. 

“  ‘  It  is  you,  then,  who  once  before  sent  a  long  letter 
to  my  wife,  in  which  you  told  the  story  of  your  life  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir,  it  was  I.  ’ 

“  ‘  You  stated  in  that  letter  that  you  had  no  parents, 
having  been  left  by  your  mother  with  some  gardeners 
at  Louveciennes  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  is  the  truth.’ 

“  ‘  What  has  become  of  these  gardeners  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  They  are  dead.’ 

“  ‘  What  was  your  mother’s  name  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  never  knew.’ 

“  To  M.  de  Thaller’s  first  surprise  had  succeeded 
a  feeling  of  evident  irritation;  but,  the  more  haughty 
and  brutal  his  manners,  the  cooler  and  the  more  self- 
possessed  I  became. 
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“  ‘  And  you  are  soliciting  assistance  ?  ’  he  said. 

“  I  drew  myself  up,  and,  looking  at  him  straight  in 
the  eyes, — 

“  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon/  I  replied :  *  it  is  a  legitimate 
indemnity  which  I  claim/ 

“  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  firmness  alarmed 
him.  With  a  feverish  haste,  he  began  to  feel  in  his  pock¬ 
ets.  He  took  out  their  contents  of  gold  and  bank-notes 
all  in  a  heap,  and,  thusting  it  into  my  hands  without 
counting, — 

“  ‘  Here/  he  said,  ‘  take  this.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ’ 

“  I  observed  to  him,  that,  having  sent  a  letter  to  Mme. 
de  Thaller,  it  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  await  her  an¬ 
swer.  But  he  replied  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and, 
pushing  me  towards  the  door, — 

“  ‘  You  may  depend  upon  it/  he  said,  ‘  I  shall  tell  my 
wife  that  I  saw  you.’ 

“  I  started  to  go  out ;  but  I  had  not  gone  ten  steps 
across  the  yard,  when  I  heard  him  crying  excitedly  to 
his  servants, — 

“‘You  see  that  beggar,  don’t  you?  Well,  the  first 
one  who  allows  her  to  cross  the  threshold  of  my  door 
shall  be  turned  out  on  the  instant/ 

“  A  beggar,  I !  Ah  the  wretch !  I  turned  round  to  cast 
his  alms  into  his  face;  but  already  he  had  disappeared, 
and  I  only  found  before  me  the  footman,  chuckling 
stupidly. 

“  I  went  out ;  and,  as  my  anger  gradually  passed  off, 
I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  my  wounded  pride. 

“  ‘  Poor  girl,’  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘  where  would  you 
be  at  this  hour?  You  would  only  have  to  select  between 
suicide  and  the  vilest  existence;  whereas  now  you  are 
above  want/ 
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“  I  was  passing  before  a  small  restaurant.  I  went 
in;  for  I  was  very  hungry,  having,  so  to  speak,  eaten 
nothing  for  several  days  past.  Besides,  I  felt  anxious 
to  count  my  treasure.  The  Baron  de  Thaller  had  given 
me  nine  hundred  and  thirty  francs. 

“  This  sum,  which  exceeded  the  utmost  limits  of  my 
ambition,  seemed  inexhaustible  to  me:  I  was  dazzled 
by  its  possession. 

“  ‘  And  yet,’  I  thought,  ‘  had  M.  de  Thaller  happened 
to  have  ten  thousand  francs  in  his  pockets  he  would 
have  given  them  to  me  all  the  same.’ 

“  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  strange  generosity. 
Why  his  surprise  when  he  first  saw  me,  then  his  anger, 
and  his  haste  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  How  was  it  that  a  man 
whose  mind  must  be  filled  with  the  gravest  cares  had 
so  distinctly  remembered  me,  and  the  letter  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  wife?  Why,  after  showing  himself  so  gen¬ 
erous,  had  he  so  strictly  excluded  me  from  his  house? 

“  After  vainly  trying  for  some  time  to  solve  this  rid¬ 
dle,  I  concluded  that  I  must  be  the  victim  of  my  own  im¬ 
agination;  and  I  turned  my  attention  to  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  my  sudden  fortune.  On  the  same 
day,  I  took  a  little  room  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis ;  and 
I  bought  myself  a  sewing-machine.  Before  the  week 
was  over,  I  had  work  before  me  for  several  months.  Ah  ! 
this  time  it  seemed  indeed  that  I  had  nothing  more  to 
apprehend  from  destiny;  and  I  looked  forward,  with¬ 
out  fear,  to  the  future.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  I  was 
earning  four  to  five  francs  a  day,  when,  one  afternoon, 
a  stout  man,  very  well  dressed,  looking  honest  and  good- 
natured,  and  speaking  French  with  some  difficulty, 
made  his  appearance  at  my  room.  He  was  an  American, 
he  stated,  and  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  woman  for 
whom  I  worked.  Having  need  of  a  skilled  Parisian 
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work-woman,  he  came  to  propose  to  me  to  follow  him 
to  New  York,  where  he  would  insure  me  a  brilliant  po¬ 
sition. 

“  But  I  knew  several  poor  girls,  who,  on  the  faith  of 
dazzling  promises,  had  expatriated  themselves.  Once 
abroad,  they  had  been  shamefully  abandoned,  and  had 
been  driven,  to  escape  starvation,  to  resort  to  the  vilest 
expedients.  I  refused,  therefore,  and  frankly  gave  him 
my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

“  My  visitor  at  once  protested  indignantly.  Whom 
did  I  take  him  for  ?  It  was  a  fortune  that  I  was  refus¬ 
ing.  He  guaranteed  me  in  New  York  board,  lodging, 
and  two  hundred  francs  a  month.  He  would  pay  all 
travelling  and  moving  expenses.  And,  to  prove  to  me 
the  fairness  of  his  intentions,  he  was  ready,  he  said,  to 
sign  an  agreement,  and  pay  me  a  thousand  down. 

“  These  offers  were  so  brilliant,  that  I  was  staggered 
in  my  resolution. 

“  *  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  decide. 
I  wish  to  see  my  employer/ 

“  He  seemed  very  much  annoyed ;  but,  as  I  remained 
firm  in  my  purpose,  he  left,  promising  to  return  the  next 
day  to  receive  my  final  answer. 

“  I  ran  at  once  to  my  employer.  She  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about.  She  had  sent  no  one,  and  was 
not  acquainted  with  any  American. 

“Of  course,  I  never  saw  him  again ;  and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  this  singular  adventure,  when,  one 
evening  during  the  following  week,  as  I  was  coming 
home  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  two  policemen  arrested 
me,  and,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  protestations,  took  me 
to  the  station-house,  where  I  was  locked  up  with  a  dozen 
unfortunates  who  had  just  been  taken  up  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards.  I  spent  the  night  crying  with  shame  and  an- 
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ger ;  and  I  don’t  know  what  would  have  become  of  me, 
if  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  examined  me  the  next 
morning,  had  not  happened  to  be  a  just  and  kind  man. 
As  soon  as  I  had  explained  to  him  that  I  was  the  victim 
of  a  most  humiliating  error,  he  sent  an  agent  in  quest  of 
information,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  an 
honest  girl,  working  for  my  living,  he  discharged  me. 
But,  before  permitting  me  to  go, — 

“  ‘  Beware,  my  child,’  he  said  to  me :  ^  it  is  upon  a  for¬ 
mal  and  well-authenticated  declaration  that  you  were 
arrested.  Therefore  you  must  have  enemies.  People 
have  an  interest  in  getting  rid  of  you  ’  ” 

Mademoiselle  Lucienne  was  evidently  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue:  her  voice  was  failing  her.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  Maxence  begged  her  to  take  a  few 
moments  of  rest. 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  I’d  rather  get  through  as  quick 
as  possible.” 

And,  making  an  effort,  she  resumed  her  narrative, 
hurrying  more  and  more. 

“  I  returned  home,  my  mind  all  disturbed  by  the 
judge’s  warnings.  I  am  no  coward;  but  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  feel  one’s  self  incessantly  threatened  by  an  un¬ 
known  and  mysterious  danger,  against  which  nothing 
can  be  done. 

“  In  vain  did  I  search  my  past  life:  I  could  think  of 
no  one  who  could  have  any  interest  in  effecting  my  ruin. 
Those  alone  have  enemies  who  have  had  friends.  I  had 
never  had  but  one  friend,  the  kind-hearted  girl  who  had 
turned  me  out  of  her  home  in  a  fit  of  absurd  jealousy. 
But  I  knew  her  well  enough  to  knew  that  she  was  incap¬ 
able  of  malice,  and  that  she  must  long  since  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  unlucky  cause  of  our  rupture. 

“  Weeks  after  weeks  .passed  without  any  new  incident. 
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I  had  plenty  of  work  and  was  earning  enough  money 
to  begin  saving.  So  I  felt  comfortable,  laughed  at  my 
former  fears,  and  neglected  the  precautions  which  I  had 
taken  at  first ;  when,  one  evening,  my  employer,  having 
a  very  important  and  pressing  order,  sent  for  me.  We 
did  not  get  through  our  work  until  long  after  midnight. 

“  She  wished  me  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  with 
her;  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  up  a 
bed  for  me,  and  disturb  the  whole  household. 

“  ‘  Bash !  ’  I  said,  ‘  this  will  not  be  the  first  time  I 
cross  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  night/ 

“  I  started ;  and  I  was  going  along,  walking  as  fast 
as  I  could,  when,  from  the  angle  of  a  dark,  narrow 
street,  a  man  sprang  upon  me,  threw  me  down,  struck 
me,  and  would  doubtless  have  killed  me,  but  for  two 
brave  gentlemen  who  heard  my  screams  and  rushed  to 
my  assistance.  The  man  ran  off ;  and  I  was  able  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way  home,  having  received  but  a  very 
slight  wound. 

“  But  the  very  next  morning  I  ran  to  see  my  friend, 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  He  listened  to  me  gravely,  and, 
when  I  had  concluded, — 

“  *  How  were  you  dressed  ?  ’  he  inquired. 

“  *  All  in  black/  I  replied,  *  very  modestly,  like  a 
workwoman/ 

“  ‘  Had  you  nothing  on  your  person  that  could  tempt 
a  thief?  ’ 

“  ‘  Nothing.  No  watch-chain,  no  jewelry,  no  ear¬ 
rings  even/ 

“  ‘  Then/  he  uttered,  knitting  his  brows,  ‘  it  is  not  a 
fortuitous  crime:  it  is  another  attempt  on  the  part  of 
your  enemies/ 

“  Such  was  also  my  opinion.  And  yet —  - 
’  "  *  But,  sir/  I  exclaimed,  *  who  can  have  any  interest 
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to  destroy  me, — a  poor  obscure  girl  as  I  am?  I  have 
thought  carefully  and  well,  and  I  have  not  a  single  ene¬ 
my  that  I  can  think  of.’  And,  as  I  had  full  confidence  in 
his  kindness,  I  went  on  telling  him  the  story  of  my  life. 

“  ‘  You  are  a  natural  child,’  he  said  as  soon  as  I  had 
done,  ‘  and  you  have  been  basely  abandoned.  That 
fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  every  supposi¬ 
tion.  You  do  not  know  your  parents;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  know  you,  and  that  they  may 
never  have  lost  sight  of  you.  Your  mother  was  a  work¬ 
ing-girl,  you  think?  That  may  be.  But  your  father? 
Do  you  know  what  interests  your  existence  may 
threaten  ?  Do  you  know  what  elaborate  edifice  of  false¬ 
hood  and  infamy  your  sudden  appearance  might  tumble 
to  the  ground  ?  ’ 

“  I  was  listening  dumfounded. 

“  Never  had  such  conjectures  crossed  my  mind;  and, 
whilst  I  doubted  their  probability,  I  had,  at  least,  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  possibility. 

“  '  What  must  I  do,  then  ?  ’  I  inquired. 

The  peace-officer  shook  his  head. 

u  1  Indeed,  my  poor  child,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
advise.  The  police  is  not  omnipotent.  It  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  anticipate  a  crime  conceived  in  the  brain  of  an 
unknown  scoundrel.’ 

“  I  was  terrified.  He  saw  it,  and  took  pity  on  me. 

**  *  In  your  place,’  he  added,  *  I  would  change  my 
domicile.  You  might,  perhaps,  thus  make  them  lose 
your  track.  And,  above  all,  do  not  fail  to  give  me  your 
new  address.  Whatever  I  can  do  to  protect  you,  and  in¬ 
sure  your  safety,  I  shall  do.’ 

“  That  excellent  man  has  kept  his  word ;  and  once 
again  I  owed  my  safety  to  him.  ’Tis  he  who  is  now  com¬ 
missary  of  police  in  this  district,  and  who  protected  me 
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against  Mme.  Fortin.  I  hastened  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  two  days  later  I  had  hired  the  room  in  this  house 
in  which  I  am  still  living.  In  order  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  discovery,  I  left  my  employer,  and  requested 
her  to  say,  if  any  one  came  to  inquire  after  me,  that  I 
had  gone  to  America. 

“  I  soon  found  work  again  in  a  very  fashionable 
dress-making  establishment,  the  name  of  which  you 
must  have  heard, — Van  Klopen’s.  Unfortunately,  war 
had  just  been  declared.  Every  day  announced  a  new 
defeat.  The  Prussians  were  coming;  then  the  siege  be¬ 
gan.  Van  Klopen  had  closed  his  shop,  and  left  Paris. 
I  had  a  few  savings,  thank  heaven ;  and  I  husbanded 
them  as  carefully  as  shipwrecked  mariners  do  their  last 
ration  of  food,  when  I  unexpectedly  found  some  work. 

“  It  was  one  Sunday,  and  I  had  gone  out  to  see  some 
battalions  of  National  Guards  passing  along  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  when  suddenly  I  saw  one  of  the  vivandieres,  who 
was  marching  behind  the  band,  stop,  and  run  towards 
me  with  open  arms.  It  was  my  old  friend  from  the 
Batignolles,  who  had  recognized  me.  *  She  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  and,  as  we  had  at  once  become 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  at  least  five  hundred  idlers, — 

“  ‘  I  must  speak  to  you,’  she  said.  1  If  you  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  let’s  go  to  your  room.  The  service  can 
wait.’ 

“  I  brought  her  here ;  and  at  once  she  commenced 
to  excuse  herself  for  her  past  conduct,  begging  me  to 
restore  her  my  friendship.  As  I  expected,  she  had  long 
since  forgotten  the  young  man,  cause  of  our  rupture. 
But  she  was  now  in  love,  and  seriously  this  time,  she 
declared,  with  a  furniture-maker,  who  was  a  captain  in 
the  National  Guards.  It  was  through  him  that  she  had 
become  a  vivandiere ;  and  she  offered  me  a  similar  po- 
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sition,  if  I  wished  it.  But  I  did  not  wish  it;  and,  as 
I  was  complaining  that  I  could  find  no  work,  she  swore 
that  she  would  get  me  some  through  her  captain,  who 
was  a  very  influential  man. 

“  Through  him,  I  did  in  fact  obtain  a  few  dozen 
jackets  to  make.  This  work  was  very  poorly  paid ;  but 
the  little  I  earned  was  that  much  less  to  take  from  my 
humble  resources.  In  that  way  I  managed  to  get  through 
the  siege  without  suffering  too  much. 

“  After  the  armistice,  unfortunately,  M.  Van  Klopen 
had  not  yet  returned.  I  was  unable  to  procure  any 
work;  my  resources  were  exhausted;  and  I  would  have 
starved  during  the  Commune,  but  for  my  old  friend, 
who  several  times  brought  me  a  little  money,  and  some 
provisions.  Her  captain  was  now  a  colonel,  and  was 
about  to  become  a  member  of  the  government ;  at  least, 
so  she  assured  me.  The  entrance  of  the  troops  into 
Paris  put  an  end  to  her  dream.  One  night  she  came 
to  me  livid  with  fright.  She  supposed  herself  gravely 
compromised,  and  begged  me  to  hide  her.  For  four 
days  she  remained  with  me.  On  the  fifth,  just  as  we 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  my  room  was  invaded  by 
a  number  of  police-agents,  who  showed  us  an  order  of 
arrest,  and  commanded  us  to  follow  them. 

“  My  friend  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  stupid  with 
fright.  But  I  retained  my  presence  of  mind,  and  per¬ 
suaded  one  of  the  agents  to  go  and  notify  my  friend 
the  justice.  He  happened  luckily  to  be  at  home,  and  at 
once  hastened  to  my  assistance.  He  could  do  nothing, 
however,  for  the  moment ;  the  agents  having  positive  or¬ 
ders  to  take  us  straight  to  Versailles. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘  I  shall  accompany  you.’ 

“  From  the  very  first  steps  he  took  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  discovered  that  my  position  was  indeed  grave. 
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But  he  also  and  very  clearly  recognized  a  new  device  of 
the  enemy  to  bring  about  my  destruction.  The  informa¬ 
tion  filed  against  me  stated  that  I  had  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  Commune  to  the  last  moment ;  that  I  had 
been  seen  behind  the  barricades  with  a  gun  in  my  hand ; 
and  that  I  had  formed  one  of  a  band  of  vile  incendiaries. 
This  infamous  scheme  had  evidently  been  suggested  by 
my  relations  with  my  friend  from  the  Batignolles,  who 
was  still  more  terribly  compromised  than  she  thought, 
the  poor  girl ;  her  colonel  having  been  captured,  and 
convicted  of  pillage  and  murder,  and  herself  charged 
with  complicity. 

“  Isolated  as  I  was,  without  resources,  and  without 
relatives,  I  would  certainly  have  perished,  but  for  the  de¬ 
voted  efforts  of  my  friend  the  justice,  whose  official  po¬ 
sition  gave  him  access  everywhere,  and  enabled  him  to 
reach  my  judges.  He  succeeded  in  demonstrating  my 
entire  innocence ;  and  after  forty-eight  hours’  detention, 
which  seemed  an  age  to  me,  I  was  set  at  liberty. 

“  At  the  door,  I  found  the  man  who  had  just  saved 
me.  He  was  waiting  for  me,  but  would  not  suffer  me 
to  express  the  gratitude  with  which  my  heart  over¬ 
flowed. 

“‘You  will  thank  me,’  he  said,  ‘  when  I  have  deserved 
it  better.  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet  that  any  honest 
man  wouldn’t  have  done  in  my  place.  What  I  wish  is 
to  discover  what  interests  you  are  threatening  without 
knowing  it,  and  which  must  be  considerable,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  passion  and  the  tenacity  of  those  who  are 
pursuing  you.  What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  cowardly  rascals  in  whose  way  you  seem  to  stand.’ 

“  I  shook  my  head. 

“  ‘  You  will  not  succeed/  I  said  to  him. 
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“  *  Who  knows  ?  I’ve  done  harder  things  than  that 
in  my  life.’ 

“  And  taking  a  large  envelope  from  his  pocket, — 

“  ‘  This,’  he  said,  ‘  is  the  letter  which  caused  your  ar¬ 
rest.  I  have  examined  it  attentively;  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  handwriting  is  not  disguised.  That’s  something 
to  start  with,  and  may  enable  me  to  verify  my  suspi¬ 
cions,  should  any  occur  to  my  mind.  In  the  mean  time, 
return  quietly  to  Paris,  resume  your  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions,  answer  vaguely  any  questions  that  may  be  asked 
about  this  matter,  and  above  all,  never  mention  my 
name.  Remain  at  the  Hotel  des  Folies :  it  is  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  in  my  legitimate  sphere  of  action ;  besides,  the 
proprietors  are  in  a  position  where  they  dare  not  disobey 
my  orders.  Never  come  to  my  office,  unless  something 
grave  and  unforeseen  should  occur.  Our  chances  of 
success  would  be  seriously  compromised,  if  they  could 
suspect  the  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  on  every  thing  that  is  going  on  around  you, 
and,  if  you  notice  any  thing  suspicious,  write  to  me.  I 
will  myself  organize  a  secret  surveillance  around  you.  If 
I  can  bag  one  of  the  rascals  who  are  watching  you,  that’s 
all  I  want. 

“  ‘  And  now,’  added  this  good  man,  *  good-by.  Pa¬ 
tience  and  courage.’ 

“  Unfortunately  he  had  not  thought  of  offering  me  a 
little  money:  I  had  not  dared  to  ask  him  for  any,  and 
I  had  but  eight  sous  left.  It  was  on  foot,  therefore,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris. 

“  Mme.  Fortin  received  me  with  open  arms.  With 
me  returned  the  hope  of  recovering  the  hundred  and  odd 
francs  which  I  owed  her,  and  which  she  had  given  up 
for  lost.  Moreover,  she  had  excellent  news  for  me.  M. 
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Van  Klopen  had  sent  for  me  during  my  absence,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  call  at  his  shop.  Tired  as  I  was,  I  went 
to  see  him  at  once.  I  found  him  very  much  downcast 
by  the  poor  prospects  of  business.  Still  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on,  and  offered  to  employ  me,  not  as  work¬ 
woman,  as  heretofore,  but  to  try  on  garments  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a 
month.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  very  particular. 
I  accepted;  and  there  I  am 'still. 

“  Every  morning,  when  I  get  to  the  shop,  I  take  off 
this  simple  costume,  and  I  put  on  a  sort  of  livery  that 
belongs  to  M.  Van  Klopen, — wide  skirts,  and  a  black 
silk  dress. 

“  Then  whenever  a  customer  comes  who  wants  a 
cloak,  a  mantle,  or  some  other  ‘  wrapping/  I  step  up, 
and  put  on  the  garment,  that  the  purchaser  may  see  how 
it  looks.  I  have  to  walk,  to  turn  around,  sit  down,  etc. 
It  is  absurdly  ridiculous,  often  humiliating ;  and  many  a 
time,  during  the  first  days,  I  felt  tempted  to  give  back 
to  M.  Van  Klopen  his  black  silk  aress. 

“  But  the  conjectures  of  my  friend  the  peace-officer 
were  constantly  agitating  my  brain.  Since  I  thought  I 
had  discovered  a  mystery  in  my  existence,  I  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  fancies,  and  was  momentarily  expecting 
some  extraordinary  occurrence,  some  compensation  of 
destiny.  And  I  remained. 

“  But  I  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  my  troubles.” 

Since  she  had  been  speaking  of  M.  Van  Klopen,  Mile. 
Lucienne  seemed  to  have  lost  her  tone  of  haughty  assur¬ 
ance  and  imperturbable  coolness ;  and  it  was  with  a  look 
of  mingled  confusion  and  sadness  that  she  went  on. 

“  What  I  was  doing  at  Van  Klopen ’s  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  me;  and  yet  he  very  soon  asked  me  to  do 
something  more  painful  still.  Gradually  Paris  was  fill- 
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ing  up  again.  The  hotels  had  re-opened;  foreigners 
were  pouring  in ;  and  the  Bois  Boulogne  was  resuming 
its  wonted  animation.  Still  but  few  orders  came  in,  and 
those  for  dresses  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  of  dark  color 
and  plain  material,  on  which  it  was  hard  to  make  twenty- 
live  per  cent  profit.  Van  Klopen  was  disconsolate.  He 
kept  speaking  to  me  of  the  good  old  days,  when  some 
of  his  customers  spent  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  francs 
a  month  for  dresses  and  trifles,  until  one  day, — 

“  ‘  You  are  the  only  one,’  he  told  me,  ‘  who  can  help 
me  out  just  now.  You  are  really  good  looking;  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  full  dress,  spread  over  the  cushions  of 
a  handsome  carriage,  you  would  create  quite  a  sensation, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  women  would  be  jealous  of 
you,  and  would  wish  to  look  like  you.  There  needs  but 
one,  you  know,  to  give  the  good  example/  ” 

Maxence  started  up  suddenly,  and,  striking  his  head 
with  hand, — 

“  Ah,  I  understand  now !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  thought  that  Van  Klopen  was  jesting.”  went  on 
the  young  girl.  “  But  he  had  never  been  more  in  ear¬ 
nest;  and,  to  prove  it,  he  commenced  explaining  to  me 
what  he  wanted.-  He  proposed  to  get  up  for  me  some  of 
those  costumes  which  are  sure  to  attract  attention ;  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  he  would  send  me  a  fine  car¬ 
riage,  and  I  would  go  and  show  myself  in  the  Bois. 

“  I  felt  disgusted  at  the  proposition. 

“  ‘  Never ! 5  I  said. 

“‘Why  not?’ 

“  ‘  Because  I  respect  myself  too  much  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  advertisement  of  myself.’ 

“  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  ‘  You  are  wrong,’  he  said.  ‘  You  are  not  rich,  and 
I  would  give  you  twenty  francs  for  each  ride.  At  the 
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rate  of  eight  rides  a  month,  it  would  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty  francs  added  to  your  wages.  Besides,’  he 
added  with  a  wink,  ‘  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  your  fortune.  Pretty  as  you  are,  who  knows 
but  what  some  millionaire  might  take  a  fancy  to  you  1  ’ 
“  I  felt  indignant. 

“  ‘  For  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,’  I  exclaimed, 
‘  I  refuse.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  a  little  fool,’  he  replied.  ‘  If  you  do  not 
accept,  you  cease  being  in  my  employment.  Reflect !  ’ 
“  My  mind  was  already  made  up,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  looking  out  for  some  other  occupation,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  my  friend  the  peace-officer,  request¬ 
ing  me  to  call  at  his  office. 

“  I  did  so,  and,  after  kindly  inviting  me  to  a  seat, — 

“  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  what  is  there  new  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Nothing.  I  have  noticed  no  one  watching  me  ’ 

“  He  looked  annoyed. 

“  ‘  My  agents  have  not  detected  any  thing,  either,’  he 
grumbled.  ‘  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  your  enemies 
cannot  have  given  it  up  so.  They  are  sharp  ones:  if 
they  keep  quiet,  it  is  because  they  are  preparing  some 
good  trick.  What  it  is  I  must  and  shall  find  out.  Al¬ 
ready  I  have  an  idea  which  would  be  an  excellent  one, 
if  I  could  discover  some  way  of  throwing  you  among 
what  is  called  good  society.’ 

“  I  explained  to  him,  that,  being  employed  at  Van 
Klopen’s,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  there  many  ladies 
of  the  best  society. 

“  ‘  That  is  not  enough,’  he  said. 

“  Then  M.  Van  Klopen’s  propositions  came  back  to 
my  mind,  and  I  stated  them  to  him. 

“‘Just  the  thing!’  he  exclaimed,  starting  upon  his 
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chair :  ‘  a  manifest  proof  that  luck  is  with  us.  You  must 
accept.’ 

“  I  felt  bound  to  tell  him  my  objections,  which  re¬ 
flection  had  much  increased. 

“  ‘  I  know  but  too  well,’  I  said,  ‘  what  must  happen  if 
I  accept  this  odious  duty.  Before  I  have  been  four  times 
to  the  Bois,  I  shall  be  noticed,  and  every  one  will  im¬ 
agine  that  they  know  for  what  purpose  I  come  there. 
I  shall  be  assailed  with  vile  offers.  True,  I  have  no 
fears  for  myself.  I  shall  always  be  better  guarded  by  my 
pride  than  by  the  most  watchful  of  parents.  But  my 
reputation  will  be  lost.’ 

“  I  failed  to  convince  him. 

“  ‘  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  an  honest  girl,’  he 
said  to  me ;  ‘  but,  for  that  very  reason,  what  do  you  care 
what  all  these  people  will  think,  whom  you  do  not  know  ? 
Your  future  is  at  stake.  I  repeat  it,  you  must  accept.’ 

“  ‘  If  you  command  me  to  do  so,’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  command  you ;  and  I’ll  explain  to  you 
why.’  ” 

For  the  first  time,  Mile.  Lucienne  manifested  some 
reticence,  and  omitted  to  repeat  the  explanations  of  the 
peace-officer.  And,  after  a  few  moments’  pause, — 

“  You  know  the  rest,  neighbor,”  she  said,  “  since  you 
have  seen  me  yourself  in  that  inept  and  ridiculous  role 
of  living  advertisement,  of  fashionable  lay-figure;  and 
the  result  has  been  just  as  I  expected.  Can  you  find 
any  one  who  believes  in  my  honesty  of  purpose?  You 
have  heard  Mme.  Fortin  to-night?  Yourself,  neigh¬ 
bor — what  did  you  take  me  for?  And  yet  you  should 
have  noticed  something  of  my  suffering  and  my  humilia¬ 
tion  the  day  that  you  were  watching  me  so  closely  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.” 
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“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Maxence  with  a  start,  “  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  Have  I  not  just  told  you  that  I  always  fear  being 
watched  and  followed,  and  that  I  am  always  on  the  look¬ 
out?  Yes,  I  know  that  you  tried  to  discover  the  secret 
of  my  rides.” 

Maxence  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

“  That  will  do  for  the  present,”  she  uttered.  “  You 
wish  to  be  my  friend,  you  say  ?  Now  that  you  know  my 
whole  life  almost  as  well  as  I  do  myself,  reflect,  and  to¬ 
morrow  you  will  tell  me  the  result  of  your  thoughts.” 

Whereupon  she  went  out. 


XXVIII. 

For  about  a  minute  Maxence  remained  stupefied  at 
this  sudden  denouement ;  and,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  and  his  voice,  Mile.  Lucienne  had 
disappeared,  and  he  could  hear  her  bolting  her  door, 
and  striking  a  match  against  the  wall. 

He  might  also  have  thought  that  he  was  awaking  from 
a  dream,  had  he  not  had,  to  attest  the  reality,  the  vague 
perfume  which  filled  his  room,  and  the  light  shawl, 
which  Mile.  Lucienne  wore  as  she  came  in,  and  which 
she  had  forgotten,  on  a  chair. 

The  night  was  almost  ended:  six  o’clock  had  just 
struck.  Still  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  sleepy.  His 
head  was  heavy,  his  temples  throbbing,  his  eyes  smart¬ 
ing.  Opening  his  window,  he  leaned  out  to  breathe  the 
morning  air.  The  day  was  dawning  pale  and  cold.  A 
furtive  and  livid  light  glanced  along  the  damp  walls 
of  the  narrow  court  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  Already  arose  those  confused  noises 
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which  announce  the  waking  of  Paris,  and  above  which 
can  be  heard  the  sonorous  rolling  of  the  milkmen’s  carts, 
the  loud  slamming  of  doors,  and  the  sharp  sound  of 
hurrying  steps  on  the  hard  pavement. 

But  soon  Maxence  felt  a  chill  coming  over  him.  He 
closed  the  window,  threw  some  wood  in  the  chimney, 
and  stretched  himself  on  his  chair,  his  feet  towards  the 
fire.  It  was  a  most  serious  event  which  had  just  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  existence;  and,  as  much  as  he  could,  he 
endeavored  to  measure  its  bearings,  and  to  calculate  its 
consequences  in  the  future. 

He  kept  thinking  of  the  story  of  that  strange  girl,  her 
haughty  frankness  when  unrolling  certain  phases  of  her 
life,  of  her  wonderful  impassibility,  and  of  the  impla¬ 
cable  contempt  for  humanity  which  her  every  word  be¬ 
trayed.  Where  had  she  learned  that  dignity,  so  simple 
and  so  noble,  that  measured  speech,  that  admirable  re¬ 
spect  of  herself,  which  had  enabled  her  to  pass  through 
so  much  filth  without  receiving  a  stain? 

“  What  a  woman !  ”  he  thought. 

Before  knowing  her,  he  loved  her.  Now  he  was  con¬ 
vulsed  by  one  of  those  exclusive  passions  which  master 
the  whole  being.  Already  he  felt  himself  so  much  under 
the  charm,  subjugated,  dominated,  fascinated ;  he  un¬ 
derstood  so  well  that  he  was  going  to  cease  being  his  own 
master ;  that  his  free  will  was  about  escaping  from  him ; 
that  he  would  be  in  Mile.  Lucienne’s  hands  like  wax 
under  the  modeller’s  fingers;  he  saw  himself  so  thor¬ 
oughly  at  the  discretion  of  an  energy  superior  to  his 
own,  that  he  was  almost  frightened. 

“  It’s  my  whole  future  that  I  am  going  to  risk,”  he 
thought. 

And  there  was  no  middle  path.  Either  he  must  fly  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  Mile.  Lucienne  to  awake,  fly 
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without  looking  behind,  or  else  stay,  and  then  accept  all 
the  chances  of  an  incurable  passion  for  a  woman  who, 
perhaps,  might  never  care  for  him.  And  he  remained 
wavering,  like  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  at  the 
intersection  of  two  roads,  and,  knowing  that  one  leads  to 
the  goal,  and  the  other  to  an  abyss,  hesitates  which  to 
take. 

With  this  difference,  however,  that  if  the  traveller 
errs,  and  discovers  his  error,  he  is  always  free  to  retrace 
his  steps;  whereas  man,  in  life,  can  never  return  to  his 
starting-point.  Every  step  he  takes  is  final;  and  if  he 
has  erred,  if  he  has  taken  the  fatal  road,  there  is  no 
remedy. 

“  Well,  no  matter !  ”  exclaimed  Maxence.  “  It  shall 
not  be  said  that  through  cowardice  I  have  allowed  that 
happiness  to  escape  which  passes  within  my  reach.  I 
shall  stay.”  And  at  once  he  began  to  examine  what 
reasonably  he  might  expect ;  for  there  was  no  mistaking 
Mile.  Lucienne’s  intentions.  When  she  had  said,  “  Do 
you  wish  to  be  friends  ?  ”  she  had  meant  exactly  that, 
and  nothing  else, — friends,  and  only  friends. 

“  And  yet,”  thought  Maxence,  “  if  I  had  not  inspired 
her  with  a  real  interest,  would  she  have  so  wholly  con¬ 
fided  unto  me?  She  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I 
love  her ;  and  she  knows  life  too  well  to  suppose  that  I 
will  cease  to  love  her  when  she  has  allowed  me  a  certain 
amount  of  intimacy.” 

His  heart  filled  with  hope  at  the  idea. 

“  My  mistress,”  he  thought,  “  never,  evidently,  but 
my  wife.  Why  not  ?  ” 

But  the  very  next  moment  he  became  a  prey  to  the 
bitterest  discouragement.  He  thought  that  perhaps  Mile. 
Lucienne  might  have  some  capital  interest  in  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  confidant  of  him.  She  had  not  told  him  the  ex- 
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planation  given  her  by  the  peace-officer.  Had  she  not, 
perhaps,  succeeded  in  lifting  a  corner  of  the  veil  which 
covered  the  secret  of  her  birth?  Was  she  on  the  track 
of  her  enemies?  and  had  she  discovered  the  motive  of 
their  animosity? 

“  Is  it  possible,”  thought  Maxence,  “  that  I  should  be 
but  one  of  the  powers  in  the  game  she  is  playing  ?  How 
do  I  know,  that,  if  she  wins,  she  will  not  cast  me  off  ?  ” 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  he  had  gradually  fallen 
asleep,  murmuring  to  the  last  the  name  of  Lucienne. 

The  creaking  of  his  opening  door  woke  him  up  sud¬ 
denly.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  met  Mile.  Lucienne 
coming  in. 

“  How  is  this  ?  ”  said  she.  “  You  did  not  go  to  bed  ?  ” 

“  You  recommended  me  to  reflect,”  he  replied.  “  I’ve 
been  reflecting.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch :  it  was  twelve  o’clock. 

“  Which,  however,”  he  added,  “  did  not  keep  me  from 
going  to  sleep.” 

All  the  doubts  that  besieged  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  been  overcome  by  sleep  now  came  back  to  his 
mind  with  painful  vividness. 

“  And  not  only  have  I  been  sleeping,”  he  went  on, 
“  but  I  have  been  dreaming  too.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  fixed  upon  him  her  great  black  eyes. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  your  dream  ?  ”  she  asked. 

He  hesitated.  Had  he  had  but  one  minute  to  reflect, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  spoken;  but  he  was  taken 
unawares. 

“  I  dreamed,”  he  replied,  “  that  we  were  friends  in 
the  noblest  and  purest  acceptance  of  that  word.  Intel¬ 
ligence,  heart,  will,  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  can, — 
I  laid  every  thing  at  your  feet.  You  accepted  the  most 
entire  devotion  the  most  respectful  and  the  most  tender 
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that  man  is  capable  of.  Yes,  we  were  friends  indeed; 
and  upon  a  glimpse  of  love,  never  expressed,  I  planned 
a  whole  future  of  love.”  He  stopped. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Well,  when  my  hopes  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
realized,  it  happened  that  the  mystery  of  your  birth  was 
suddenly  revealed  to  you.  You  found  a  noble,  powerful, 
and  wealthy  family.  You  resumed  the  illustrious  name 
of  which  you  had  been  robbed;  your  enemies  were 
crushed ;  and  your  rights  were  restored  to  you.  It  was 
no  longer  Van  Klopen’s  hired  carriage  that  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies,  but  a  carriage  bearing 
a  gorgeous  coat  of  arms.  That  carriage  was  yours; 
and  it  came  to  take  you  to  your  own  residence  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  or  to  your  ancestral  manor.” 

“And  yourself?”  inquired  the  girl. 

Maxence  repressed  one  of  those  nervous  spasms  which 
frequently  break  out  in  tears,  and,  with  a  gloomy  look, — 

“  I,”  he  answered,  “  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  I  waited  for  a  word  or  a  look  from  you.  You  had 
forgotten  my  very  existence.  Your  coachman  whipped 
his  horses ;  they  started  at  a  gallop ;  and  soon  I  lost  sight 
of  you.  And  then  a  voice,  the  inexorable  voice  of  fate, 
cried  to  me,  ‘  Never  more  shalt  thou  see  her !  ’  ” 

With  a  superb  gesture  Mile.  Lucienne  drew  herself 
up. 

“  It  is  not  with  your  heart,  I  trust,  that  you  judge 
me,  M.  Maxence  Favoral,”  she  uttered. 

He  trembled  lest  he  had  offended  her. 

“  I  beseech  you,”  he  began. 

But  she  went  on  in  a  voice  vibrating  with  emotion, — 

“  I  am  not  of  those  who  basely  deny  their  past.  Your 
dream  will  never  be  realized.  Those  things  are  only 
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seen  on  the  stage.  If  it  did  realize  itself,  however,  if 
the  carriage  with  the  coat-of-arms  did  come  to  the  door, 
the  companion  of  the  evil  days,  the  friend  who  offered 
me  his  month’s  salary  to  pay  my  debt,  would  have  a 
seat  by  my  side.” 

That  was  more  happiness  than  Maxence  would  have 
dared  to  hope  for.  He  tried,  in  order  to  express  his 
gratitude,  to  find  some  of  those  words  which  always 
seem  to  be  lacking  at  the  most  critical  moments.  But 
he'  was  suffocating;  and  the  tears,  accumulated  by  so 
many  successive  emotions,  were  rising  to  his  eyes. 

With  a  passionate  impulse,  he  seized  Mile.  Lucienne’s 
hand,  and,  taking  it  to  his  lips,  he  covered  it  with  kisses. 

Gently  but  resolutely  she  withdrew  her  hand,  and, 
fixing  upon  him  her  beautiful  clear  gaze, — 

“  Friends,”  she  uttered. 

Her  accent  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  presumptuous  illusions  of  Maxence,  had  he 
had  any.  But  he  had  none. 

“  Friends  only,”  he  replied,  “  until  the  day  when  you 
shall  be  my  wife.  You  cannot  forbid  me  to  hope.  You 
love  no  one  ?  ” 

“  No  one.” 

“Well  since  we  are  going  to  tread  the  path  of  life, 
let  me  think  that  we  may  find  love  at  some  turn  of  the 
road.” 

She  made  no  answer.  And  thus  was  sealed  between 
them  a  treaty  of  friendship,  to  which  they  were  to  re¬ 
main  so  strictly  faithful,  that  the  word  “  love  ”  never 
once  rose  to  their  lips. 

In  appearance  there  was  no  change  in  their  mode  of 
life. 

Every  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  Mile.  Lucienne  went 
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to  M.  Van  Klopen’s,  and  an  hour  later  Maxence  started 
for  his  office.  They  returned  home  at  night,  and  spent 
their  evenings  together  by  the  fireside. 

But  what  was  easy  to  foresee  now  took  place. 

Weak  and  undecided  by  nature,  Maxence  began  very 
soon  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  obstinate  and  energetic 
character  of  the  girl.  She  infused,  as  it  were,  in  his 
veins,  a  warmer  and  more  generous  blood.  Gradually 
she  imbued  him  with  her  ideas,  and  from  her  own  will 
gave  him  one. 

He  had  told  her  in  all  sincerity  his  history,  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  his  home,  M.  Favoral’s  parsimony  and  exagger¬ 
ated  severity,  his  mother’s  resigned  timidity,  and  Mile. 
Gilberte’s  resolute  nature. 

He  had  concealed  nothing  of  his  past  life,  of  his  er¬ 
rors  and  his  follies,  confessing  even  the  worst  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  ;  as,  for  instance,  having  abused  his  mother’s  and 
sister’s  affection  to  extort  from  them  all  the  money  they 
earned. 

He  had  admitted  to  her  that  it  was  onlv  with  great 
reluctance  and  under  pressure  of  necessity,  that  he 
worked  at  all ;  that  he  was  far  from  being  rich ;  that  al¬ 
though  he  took  his  dinner  with  his  parents,  his  salary 
barely  sufficed  for  his  wants ;  and  that  he  had  debts. 

He  hoped,  however,  he  added,  that  it  would  not  be 
always  thus,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  see  the 
termination  of  all  this  misery  and  privation;  for  his 
father  had  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  and  some 
day  he  must  be  rich. 

Far  from  smiling,  Mile.  Lucienne  frowned  at  such  a 
prospect. 

“Ah!  your  father  is  a  millionaire,  is  he?”  she  inter¬ 
rupted.  “  Well,  I  understand  now  how,  at  twenty-five, 
after  refusing  all  the  positions  which  have  been  offered 
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to  you,  you  have  no  position.  You  relied  on  your  father, 
instead  of  relying  on  yourself.  Judging  that  he  worked 
hard  enough  for  two,  you  bravely  folded  your  arms, 
waiting  for  the  fortune  which  he  is  amassing,  and  which 
you  seem  to  consider  yours.” 

Such  morality  seemed  a  little  steep  to  Maxence. 

“  I  think,”  he  began,  “  that,  if  one  is  the  son  of  a  rich 
man  ” — 

“  One  has  the  right  to  be  useless,  I  suppose?  ”  added 
the  girl. 

“  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  ” — 

“  There  is  no  but  about  it.  And  the  proof  that  your 
views  are  wrong,  is  that  they  have  brought  you  where 
you  are,  and  deprived  you  of  your  own  free  will.  To 
place  one’s  self  at  the  mercy  of  another,  be  that  other 
your  own  father,  is  always  silly;  and  one  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  man  from  whom  he  expects  money  that 
he  has  not  earned.  Your  father  would  never  have  been 
so  harsh,  had  he  not  believed  that  you  could  not  do 
without  him.”  ~ 

He  wanted  to  discuss:  she  stopped  him. 

“  Do  you  wish  the  proof  that  you  are  at  M.  Favoral’s 
mercy?  ”  she  said.  “  Very  well.  You  spoke  of  marry¬ 
ing  me.” 

“  Ah,  if  you  were  willing !  ” 

“  Very  well.  Go  and  speak  of  it  to  your  father.” 

“  I  suppose  ” — 

“  You  don’t  suppose  any  thing  at  all :  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  he  will  refuse  you  his  consent.” 

“  I  could  do  without  it.” 

“  I  admit  that  you  could.  But  do  you  know  what  he 
would  do  then  ?  He  would  arrange  things  in  such  a  way 
that  you  would  never  get  a  centime  of  his  fortune.” 

Maxence  had  never  thought  of  that. 
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“  Therefore,”  the  young  girl  went  on  gayly,  “  though 
there  is  as  yet  no  question  of  marriage,  learn  to  secure 
your  independence;  that  is,  the  means  of  living. .  And  to 
that  effect  let  us  work.” 

It  was  from  that  moment,  that  Mme.  Favoral  had  no¬ 
ticed  in  her  son  the  change  that  had  surprised  her  so 
much. 

Under  the  inspiration,  under  the  impulsion,  of  Mile. 
Lucienne,  Maxence  had  been  suddenly  taken  with  a 
zeal  for  work,  and  a  desire  to  earn  money,  of  which  he 
could  not  have  been  suspected. 

He  was  no  longer  late  at  his  office,  and  had  not,  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  ten  or  fifteen  francs’  fines  to  pay. 

Every  morning,  as  soon  as  she  was  up,  Mile.  Lucienne 
came  to  knock  at  his  door.  “  Come,  get  up !  ”  she  cried 
to  him. 

And  quick  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed,  so  that 
he  might  bid  her  good-morning  before  she  left. 

In  the  evening,  the  last  mouthful  of  his  dinner  was 
hardly  swallowed,  before  he  began  copying  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  procured  from  M.  Chapelain’s  suc¬ 
cessor. 

And  often  he  worked  quite  late  in  the  night  whilst  by 
his  side  Mile.  Lucienne  applied  herself  to  some  work  of 
embroidery. 

The  girl  was  the  cashier  of  the  association;  and  she 
administered  the  common  capital  with  such  skilful  and 
such  scrupulous  economy,  that  Maxence  soon  succeeded 
in  paying  off  his  creditors. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  was  saying  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  “  that,  between  us,  we  have  earned  over  six 
hundred  francs  this  month  ?  ” 

On  Sundays  only,  after  a  week  of  which  not  a  minute 
had  been  lost,  they  indulged  in  some  little  recreation. 
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If  the  weather  was  not  too  bad,  they  went  out  to¬ 
gether,  dined  in  some  modest  restaurant,  and  finished 
the  day  at  the  theatre. 

Having  thus  a  common  existence,  both  young,  free, 
and  having  their  rooms  divided  only  by  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  it  was  difficult  that  people  should  believe  in  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  their  intercourse.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Hotel  des  Folies  believed  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  they 
were  not  alone  in  that  opinion. 

Mile.  Lucienne  having  continued  to  show  herself  in 
the  Bois  011  the  afternoons  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
the  number  of  fools  who  annoyed  her  with  their  atten¬ 
tions  had  greatly  increased.  Among  the  most  obstinate 
could  be  numbered  M.  Costeclar,  who  was  pleased  to 
declare,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  that  he  had  lost  his 
sleep,  and  his  taste  for  business,  since  the  day  when, 
together  with  M.  Saint  Pavin,  he  had  first  seen  Mile. 
Lucienne. 

The  efforts  of  his  valet,  and  the  letters  which  he  had 
written,  having  proved  useless,  M.  Costeclar  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  act  in  person ;  and  gallantly  he  had  come 
to  put  himself  on  guard  in  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies. 

Great  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  Mile.  Lucienne 
coming  out  arm  in  arm  with  Maxence ;  and  greater  still 
was  his  spite. 

“  That  girl  is  a  fool,”  he  thought,  “  to  prefer  to  me  a 
fellow  who  has  not  two  hundred  francs  a  month  to 
spend.  But  never  mind!  He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last.” 

And,  as  he  was  a  man  fertile  in  expedients,  he  went 
the  next  day  to  take  a  walk  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Mutual  Credit ;  and,  having  met  M.  Favoral  by  chance, 
he  told  him  how  his  son  Maxence  was  ruining  himself 
for  a  young  lady  whose  toilets  were  a  scandal,  insipu- 
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ating  delicately  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  thing. 

This  was  precisely  the  time  when  Maxence  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  office  of  the 
Mutual  Credit. 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  was  not  original  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  even  vehemently  rejected  it,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  Mile.  Lucienne  had  suggested  it. 

“  What !  ”  had  he  exclaimed,  “  be  employed  in  the 
same  establishment  as  my  father?  Suffer  at  the  office 
the  same  intolerable  despotism  as  at  home?  I’d  rather 
break  stones  on  the  roads.” 

But  Mile.  Lucienne  was  not  the  girl  to  give  up  so 
easily  a  project  conceived  and  carefully  matured  by  her¬ 
self. 

She  returned  to  the  charge  with  that  infinite  art  of 
women,  who  understand  so  marvellously  well  how  to 
turn  a  position  which  they  cannot  carry  in  front.  She 
kept  the  matter  so  well  before  him,  she  spoke  of  it  so 
often  and  so  much,  on  every  occasion,  and  under  all 
pretexts,  that  he  ended  by  persuading  himself  that  it 
was  the  only  reasonable  and  practical  thing  he  could  do, 
the  only  way  in  which  he  had  any  chance  of  making 
his  fortune;  and  so,  one  evening  overcoming  his  last 
hesitations, — 

“  I  am  going  to  speak  about  it  to  my  father,”  he  said 
to  Mile.  Lucienne. 

But  whether  he  had  been  influenced  by  M.  Costeclar’s 
insinuations,  or  for  some  other  reason,  M.  Favoral  had 
rejected  indignantly  his  son’s  request,  saying  that  it 
was  impossible  to  trust  a  young  man  who  was  ruining 
himself  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  creature. 

Maxence  had  becorrie  crimson  with  rage  on  hearing 
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the  woman  spoken  of  thus,  whom  he  loved  to  madness, 
and  who,  far  from  ruining  him,  was  making  him. 

He  returned  to  the  Hotel  des  Folies  in  an  indescriba¬ 
ble  state  of  exasperation. 

“  There’s  the  result,”  he  said  to  Mile.  Lucienne,  “  of 
the  step  which  you  have  urged  me  so  strongly  to  take.” 

She  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  irritated. 

“Very  well,”  she  replied  simpl). 

But  Maxence  could  not  resign  himself  so  quietly  to 
such  a  cruel  disappointment ;  and,  not  having  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  Costeclar’s  doings, — 

“  And  such  is,”  he  added,  “  the  result  of  all  the  gossip 
of  these  stupid  shop-keepers  who  run  to  see  you  every 
time  you  go  out  in  the  carriage.” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously. 

“  I  expected  it,”  she  said,  “  the  day  when  I  accepted 
M.  Van  Klopen’s  offers.” 

“  Everybody  believes  that  you  are  my  mistress.” 

“  What  matters  it,  since  it  is  not  so  ?  ” 

Maxence  did  not  dare  to  confess  that  this  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  made  him  doubly  angry ;  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  the  ridicule  that  would  certainly  be 
heaped  upon  him,  if  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
known. 

“  We  ought  to  move,”  he  suggested. 

“  What’s  the  use  ?  Wherever  we  should  go,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing.  Besides,  I  don’t  want  to  leave  this 
neighborhood.” 

“  And  I  am  too  much  your  friend  not  to  tell  you,  that 
your  reputation  in  it  is  absolutely  lost.” 

“  I  have  no  accounts  to  render  to  any  one.” 

“  Except  to  your  friend  the  commissary  of  police, 
however.” 
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A  pale  smile  flitted  upon  her  lips. 

“  Ah  1  ”  she  uttered,  “  he  knows  the  truth/* 

“  You  have  seen  him  again,  then  ?  ” 

“  Several  times.” 

“  Since  we  have  known  each  other?  ** 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  never  told  me  anything  about  it  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  it  necessary.” 

Maxence  insisted  no  more;  but,  by  the  sharp  pang 
that  he  felt,  he  realized  how  dear  Mile.  Lucienne  had  be¬ 
come  to  him. 

“  She  has  secrets  from  me,”  thought  he, — “  from  me 
who  would  deem  it  a  crime  to  have  any  from  her.” 

What  secrets?  Had  she  concealed  from  him  that  she 
was  pursuing  an  object  which  had  become,  as  it  were, 
that  of  her  whole  life.  Had  she  not  told  him,  that  with 
the  assistance  of  her  friend  the  peace-officer,  who  had 
now  become  commissary  of  police  of  the  district,  she 
hoped  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  birth,  and  to  re¬ 
venge  herself  on  the  villains,  who,  three  times,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  away  with  her? 

She  had  never  mentioned  her  projects  again ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  not  abandoned  them,  for  she 
would  at  the  same  time  have  given  up  her  rides  to  the 
bois,  which  were  to  her  an  abominable  torment. 

But  passion  can  neither  reason  nor  discuss. 

"  She  mistrusts  me,  who  would  give  my  life  for  her,” 
repeated  Maxence. 

And  the  idea  was  so  painful  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
clear  his  doubts  at  any  cost,  preferring  the  worst  misery 
to  the  anxiety  which  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  Mile.  Lu¬ 
cienne,  arming  himself  with  all  his  courage,  and  looking 
her  straight  in  the  eyes, — 
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“  You  never  speak  to  me  any  more  of  your  enemies?  ” 
he  said. 

She  doubtless  understood  what  was  passing  within 
him. 

“  It’s  because  I  don’t  hear  any  thing  of  them  myself,” 
she  answered  gently. 

“  Then  you  have  given  up  your  purpose?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  What  are  your  hopes,  then,  and  what  are  your  pros¬ 
pects  ?  ” 

“  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  must  confess 
that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  My  friend  the  commis¬ 
sary  has  his  plan,  I  am  certain ;  and  he  is  following  it 
with  an  indefatigable  obstinacy.  I  am  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hands.  I  never  do  any  thing  without  con¬ 
sulting  him ;  and  what  he  advises  me  to  do  I  do.” 

Maxence  started  upon  his  chair. 

“  Was  it  he,  then,”  he  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
“  who  suggested  to  you  the  idea  of  our  fraternal  associa¬ 
tion?” 

A  frown  appeared  upon  the  girl’s  countenance.  She 
evidently  felt  hurt  by  the  tone  of  this  species  of  inter¬ 
rogatory. 

“  At  least  he  did  not  disapprove  of  it,”  she  re¬ 
plied. 

But  that  answer  was  just  evasive  enough  to  excite 
Maxence’s  anxiety. 

“  Was  it  from  him  too,”  he  went  ont  “  that  came  the 
lovely  idea  of  having  me  enter  the  Mutual  Credit  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  was  from  him.” 

“  For  what  purpose  ?  ” 

“He  did  not  explain.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  requested  me  not  to  do  so.” 
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From  being  red  at  the  start,  Maxence  had  now  be¬ 
come  very  pale. 

“  And  so,”  he  resumed,  “  it  is  that  man,  that  police- 
agent,  who  is  the  real  arbiter  of  my  fate ;  and  if  to-mor¬ 
row  he  commanded  you  to  break  off  with  me  ” — 

Mile.  Lucienne  drew  herself  up. 

“  Enough !  ”  she  interrupted  in  a  brief  tone, 
“  enough !  There  is  not  in  my  whole  existence  a  single 
act  which  would  give  to  my  bitterest  enemy  the  right  to 
suspect  my  loyalty ;  and  now  you  accuse  me  of  the  basest 
treason.  What  have  you  to  reproach  me  with  ?  Have  I 
not  been  faithful  to  the  pact  sworn  between  us.  Have  I 
not  always  been  for  you  the  best  of  comrades  and  the 
most  devoted  of  friends  ?  I  remained  silent,  because  the 
man  in  whom  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  requested  me 
to  do  so;  but  he  knew,  that,  if  you  questioned  me,  I 
would  speak.  Did  you  question  me?  And  now  what 
more  do  you  want  ?  That  I  should  stoop  to  quiet  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  your  morbid  mind?  That  I  do  not  mean  to 
do.” 

She  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  right;  but  Maxence 
was  certainly  wrong.  He  acknowledged  it,  wept,  im¬ 
plored  her  pardon,  which  was  granted ;  and  this  expla¬ 
nation  only  served  to  rivet  more  closely  the  fetters  that 
bound  him. 

It  is  true,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  permission  that 
had  been  granted  him,  he  kept  himself  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  Mile.  Lucienne’s  doings.  He  learnt  from  her 
that  her  friend  the  commissary  had  held  a  most  minute 
investigation  at  Louveciennes,  and  that  the  footman  who 
went  to  the  bois  with  her  was  now,  in  reality,  a  detective. 
And  at  last,  one  day, — 

“  My  friend  the  commissary,”  she  said,  “  thinks  he  is 
on  the  right  track  now.” 
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XXIX. 

Such  was  the  exact  situation  of  Maxence  and  Mile. 
Lucienne  on  that  eventful  Saturday  evening  in  the 
month  of  April,  1872,  when  the  police  came  to  arrest  M. 
Vincent  Favoral,  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement  and 
forgery. 

It  will  be  remembered,  how,  at  his  mother’s  request, 
Maxence  had  spent  that  night  in  the  Rue  St.  Gilles,  and 
how,  the  next  morning,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  his 
eager  desire  to  see  Mile.  Lucienne,  he  had  started  for 
the  Hotel  des  Folies,  leaving  his  sister  alone  at  home. 

He  retired  to  his  room,  as  she  had  requested  him, 
and,  sinking  upon  his  old  arm-chair  in  a  fit  of  the  deep¬ 
est  distress, — 

“  She  is  singing,”  he  murmured :  “  Mme.  Fortin  has 
not  told  her  any  thing.” 

And  at  the  same  moment  Mile.  Lucienne  had  re¬ 
sumed  her  song,  the  words  of  which  reached  him  like  a 
bitter  raillery, — 

“  Hope !  O  sweet,  deceiving  word ! 

Mad  indeed  is  he. 

Who  does  think  he  can  trust  thee, 

And  take  thy  coin  can  afford. 

Over  his  door  every  one 
Will  hang  thee  to  his  sorrow, 

Then  saying  of  days  begone, 

£  Cash  to-day,  credit  to-morrow !  * 

’Tis  very  nice  to  run; 

But  to  have  is  better  fun !  ” 

“  What  will  she  say,”  thought  Maxence,  “  when  she 
learns  the  horrible  truth  ?  ” 

And  he  felt  a  cold  perspiration  starting  on  his  tem¬ 
ples  when  he  remembered  Mile.  Lucienne’s  pride,  and 
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that  honor  has  her  only  faith,  the  safety-plank  to  which 
she  had  desperately  clung  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of 
her  life.  What  if  she  should  leave  him,  now  that  the 
name  he  bore  was  disgraced ! 

A  rapid  and  light  step  on  the  landing  drew  him  from 
his  gloomy  thoughts.  Almost  immediately,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mile.  Lucienne  came  in. 

She  must  have  dressed  in  haste;  for  she  was  just 
finishing  hooking  her  dress,  the  simplicity  of  which 
seemed  studied,  so  marvellously  did  it  set  off  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  figure,  the  splendors  of  her  waist,  and  the 
rare  perfections  of  her  shoulders  and  of  her  neck. 

A  look  of  intense  dissatisfaction  could  be  read  upon 
her  lovely  features ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  Max- 
ence,  her  countenance  changed. 

And,  in  fact,  his  look  of  utter  distress,  the  disorder  of 
his  garments,  his  livid  paleness,  and  the  sinister  look  of 
his  eyes,  showed  plainly  enough  that  a  great  misfortune 
had  befallen  him.  In  a  voice  whose  agitation  betrayed 
something  more  than  the  anxiety  and  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend, — 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  girl. 

“  A  terrible  misfortune/’  he  replied. 

He  was  hesitating:  he  wished  to  tell  every  thing  at 
once,  and  knew  not  how  to  begin. 

“  I  have  told  you,”  he  said,  “  that  my  family  was  very 
rich.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  we  have  nothing  left,  absolutely  nothing.” 

She  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  irony, — 

“  And  it  is  the  loss  of  your  fortune,”  she  said,  “  that 
distresses  you  thus  ?  ” 
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He  raised  himself  painfully  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice, — 

“  Honor  is  lost  too,”  he  uttered. 

“  Honor?” 

“  Yes.  My  father  has  stolen :  my  father  has  forged !  ” 

She  had  become  whiter  than  her  collar. 

“  Your  father !  ”  she  stammered. 

“  Yes.  For  years  he  has  been  using  the  money  that 
was  intrusted  to  him,  until  the  deficit  now  amounts  to 
twelve  millions.” 

“  Great  heavens !  ” 

“  And,  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  that  sum,  he 
was  reduced,  during  the  latter  months,  to  the  most 
miserable  expedients, — going  from  door  to  door  in  the 
neighborhood,  soliciting  deposits,  until  he  actually  basely 
swindled  a  poor  newspaper-vender  out  of  five  hundred 
francs.”  * 

“  Why,  this  is  madness !  And  how  did  you  find  out?  ” 

“  Last  night  they  came  to  arrest  him.  Fortunately  we 
had  been  notified ;  and  I  helped  him  to  escape  through  a 
window  of  my  sister’s  room,  which  opens  on  the  yard  of 
an  adjoining  house.” 

“  And  where  is  he  now  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ” 

“  Had  he  any  money?  ” 

“  Everybody  thinks  that  he  carries  off  millions.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  He  even  refused  to  take  the  few  thousand 
francs  which  M.  de  Thaller  had  brought  him  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  flight.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  shuddered. 

“  Did  you  see  M.  de  Thaller?  ”  she  asked. 

“  He  got  to  the  house  a  few  moment  in  advance  of 
the  commissary  of  police;  and  a  terrible  scene  took 
place  between  him  and  my  father.” 
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“  What  was  he  saying?  ” 

“  That  my  father  had  ruined  him.” 

“  And  your  father?  ” 

“He  stammered  incoherent  phrases.  He  was  like  a 
man  who  has  received  a  stunning  blow.  But  we  have 
discovered  incredible  things.  My  father,  so  austere  and 
so  parsimonious  at  home,  led  a  merry  life  elsewhere, 
spending  money  without  stint.  It  was  for  a  woman  that 
he  robbed.” 

“  And — do  you  know  who  that  woman  is?  ” 

“  No.  But  I  can  find  out  from  the  writer  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  paper,  who  says  that  he  knows  her.  See !  ” 

Mile.  Lucienne  took  the  paper  which  Maxence  was 
holding  out  to  her :  but  she  hardly  condescended  to  look 
at  it. 

“  But  what’s  your  idea  now  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  is  innocent ;  but  I 
believe  that  there  are  people  more  guilty  than  he, — skil¬ 
ful  and  prudent  knaves,  who  have  made  use  of  him  as  a 
man  of  straw, — villains  who  will  quietly  digest  their 
share  of  the  millions  (the  biggest  one,  of  course),  while 
he  will  be  sent  to  prison.” 

A  fugitive  blush  colored  Mile.  Lucienne’s  cheeks. 

“  That  being  the  case,”  she  interrupted,  “  what  do  you 
expect  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Avenge  my  father,  if  possible,  and  discover  his  ac¬ 
complices,  if  he  has  any.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

“  That’s  right,”  she  said.  “  But  how  will  you  go  about 
it?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  At  any  rate,  I  must  first  of  all 
run  to  the  newspaper  office,  and  get  that  woman’s  ad¬ 
dress.” 

But  Mile.  Lucienne  stopped  him. 
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“  No,”  she  uttered :  “  it  isn’t  there  that  you  must  go. 
You  must  come  with  me  to  see  my  friend  the  commis¬ 
sary.” 

Maxence  received  this  suggestion  with  a  gesture  of 
surprise,  almost  of  terror. 

“  Why,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “My  father  is  fleeing  from  justice;  and  you 
want  me  to  take  for  my  confidant  a  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice, — the  very  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  him,  if  he 
can  find  him  !  ” 

But  he  interrupted  himself  for  a  moment,  staring  and 
gaping,  as  if  the  truth  had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his 
mind  in  dazzling  evidence. 

“  For  my  father  has  not  gone  abroad,”  he  went  on. 
“  It  is  in  Paris  that  he  is  hiding :  I  am  sure  of  it.  You 
have  seen  him  ?  ” 

Mile.  Lucienne  really  thought  that  Maxence  was 
losing  his  mind. 

“  I  have  seen  your  father — I  ?  ”  she  said. 

“Yes,  last  evening.  How  could  I  have  forgotten  it? 
While  you  were  waiting  for  me  down  stairs,  between 
eleven  and  half-past  eleven  a  middle-aged  man,  thin, 
wearing  a  long  overcoat,  came  and  asked  for  me.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember.” 

“  He  spoke  to  you  in  the  yard.” 

“  That’s  a  fact.” 

“  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  evidently  trying  to  tax 
her  memory ;  then, — 

“  Nothing,”  she  replied,  “  that  he  had  not  already 
said  before  the  Fortins;  that  he  wanted  to  see  you  on 
important  business,  and  was  sorry  not  to  find  you  in. 
What  surprised  me,  though,  is,  that  he  was  speaking  as 
if  he  knew  me,  and  knew  that  I  was  a  friend  of  yours.” 
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Then,  striking  her  forehead, — 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  she  went  on.  “  Perhaps 
that  man  was  indeed  your  father.  Wait  a  minute.  Yes, 
he  seemed  quite  excited,  and  at  every  moment  he  looked 
around  towards  the  door.  He  said  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  return,  but  that  he  would  write  to  you, 
and  that  probably  he  would  require  your  assistance  and 
your  services.” 

“  You  see,”  exclaimed  Maxence,  almost  crazy  with 
subdued  excitement,  “  it  was  my  father.  He  is  going  to 
write,  to  return,  perhaps ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  apply  to  a  commissary  of  police  would  be  sheer  folly, 
almost  treason.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  So  much  the  more  reason,”  she  uttered,  “  why  you 
should  follow  my  advice.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to 
repent  doing  so  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  you  may  be  mistaken.” 

“I  am  not  mistaken.” 

She  expressed  herself  in  a  tone  of  such  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  Maxence,  in  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  imagine,  what  to  believe. 

“  You  must  have  some  reason  to  urge  me  thus,”  he 
said. 

“  I  have.” 

“  Why  not  tell  it  to  me  then  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  should  have  no  proofs  to  furnish  you  of 
my  assertions.  Because  I  should  have  to  go  into  details 
which  you  would  not  understand.  Because,  above  all,  I 
am  following  one  of  those  inexplicable  presentiments 
which  never  deceive.” 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  not  willing  to  unveil  her 
whole  mind ;  and  yet  Maxence  felt  himself  terribly  stag¬ 
gered. 
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“  Think  of  my  agony,”  he  said,  “  if  I  were  to  cause 
my  father’s  arrest.” 

“  Would  my  own  be  less  ?  Can  any  misfortune  strike 
you  without  reaching  me  ?  Let  us  reason  a  little.  What 
were  you  saying  a  moment  since?  That  certainly  your 
father  is  not  as  guilty  as  people  think ;  at  any  rate,  that 
he  is  not  alone  guilty;  that  he  has  been  but  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  rascals  more  skilful  and  more  powerful  than 
himself;  and  that  he  has  had  but  a  small  share  of  the 
twelve  millions  ?  ” 

“  Such  is  my  absolute  conviction.” 

“And  that  you  would  like  to  deliver  up  to  justice 
the  villains  who  have  benefited  by  your  father’s  crime, 
and  who  think  themselves  sure  of  impunity  ?  ” 

Tears  of  anger  fell  from  Maxence’s  eyes. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  take  away  all  my  courage  ?  ”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

“  No ;  but  I  wish  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  necessity 
of  the  step  which  I  advise  you  to  take.  The  end  justifies 
the  means ;  and  we  have  not  the  choice  of  means.  Come, 
’tis  to  an  honest  man  and  a  tried  friend  that  I  shall  take 
you.  Fear  nothing.  If  he  remembers  that  he  is  com¬ 
missary  of  police,  it  will  be  to  serve  us,  not  to  injure 
you.  You  hesitate?  Perhaps  at  this  moment  he  already 
knows  more  than  we  do  ourselves.’1’ 

Maxence  took  a  sudden  resolution. 

“  Very  well,”  he  said :  “  let  us  go.” 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  were  off ;  and,  as  they 
went  out,  they  had  to  disturb  Mme.  Fortin,  who  stood 
at  the  door,  gossiping  with  two  or  three  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  shop-keepers. 

As  soon  as  Maxence  and  Mile.  Lucienne  were  out  of 
hearing, — 

“  You  see  that  young  man,”  said  the  honorable  pro- 
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prietress  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies  to  her  interlocutors. 
“  Well,  he  is  the  son  of  that  famous  cashier  who  has 
just  run  off  with  twelve  millions,  after  ruining  a  thou¬ 
sand  families.  It  don't  seem  to  trouble  him,  either;  for 
there  he  is,  going  out  to  spend  a  pleasant  day  with  his 
mistress,  and  to  treat  her  to  a  fine  dinner  with  the  old 
man’s  money.” 

Meantime,  Maxence  and  Lucienne  reached  the  com¬ 
missary’s  house.  He  was  at  home ;  they  walked  in.  And, 
as  soon  as  they  appeared, — 

“  I  expected  you,”  he  said. 

He  was  a  man  already  past  middle  age,  but  active  and 
vigorous  still.  With  his  white  cravat  and  long  frock- 
coat,  he  looked  like  a  notary.  Benign  was  the  expression 
of  his  countenance ;  but  the  lustre  of  his  little  gray  eyes, 
and  the  mobility  of  his  nostrils,  showed  that  it  should 
not  be  trusted  too  far. 

“  Yes,  I  expected  you,”  he  repeated,  addressing  him¬ 
self  as  much  to  Maxence  as  to  Mile.  Lucienne.  “  It  is 
the  Mutual  Credit  matter  which  brings  you  here  ?  ” 

Maxence  stepped  forward, — 

“  I  am  Vincent  Favoral’s  son,  sir,”  he  replied.  “  I 
have  still  my  mother  and  a  sister.  Our  situation  is  hor¬ 
rible.  Mile.  Lucienne  suggested  that  you  might  be 
willing  to  give  me  some  advice ;  and  here  we  are.” 

The  commissary  rang,  and,  on  the  bell  being  an¬ 
swered, — 

“  I  am  at  home  for  no  one,”  he  said. 

And  then  turning  to  Maxence, — 

“  Mile.  Lucienne  did  well  to  bring  you,”  he  said ; 
“  for  it  may  be,  that,  whilst  rendering  her  an  important 
service,  I  may  also  render  you  one.  But  I  have  no  time 
to  lose.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

With  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  Maxence  told  the 
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history  of  his  family,  and  the  events  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Not  once  did  the  commissary  interrupt  him;  but, 
when  he  had  done, — 

“  Tell  me  your  father’s  interview  with  M.  de  Thaller 
all  over  again,”  he  requested,  “  and,  especially,  do  not 
omit  any  thing  that  you  have  heard  or  seen,  not  a  word, 
not  a  gesture,  not  a  look.” 

And,  Maxence  having  complied, — 

“  Now,”  said  the  commissary,  “  repeat  every  thing 
your  father  said  at  the  moment  of  going.” 

He  did  so.  The  commissary  took  a  few  notes,  and 
then, — 

“  What  were,”  he  inquired,  “  the  relations  of  your 
family  with  the  Thaller  family  ?  ” 

“  There  were  none.” 

“  What !  Neither  Mme.  nor  Mile,  de  Thaller  ever 
visited  you  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  Marquis  de  Tregars?  ” 

Maxence  stared  in  surprise.  , 

“  Tregars!  ”  he  repeated.  “  It’s  the  first  time  that  I 
hear  that  name.” 

The  usual  clients  of  the  commissary  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  recognize  him,  so  completely  had  he  set  aside  his 
professional  stiffness,  so  much  had  his  freezing  reserve 
given  way  to  the  most  encouraging  kindness. 

“  Now,  then,”  he  resumed,  “  never  mind  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars  :  let  us  talk  of  the  woman,  who,  you  seem  to  think, 
has  been  the  cause  of  M.  Favoral’s  ruin. 

On  the  table  before  him  lay  the  paper  in  which  Max¬ 
ence  had  read  in  the  morning  the  terrible  article  headed : 
“  Another  Financial  Disaster.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  that  woman,”  he  replied ;  “  but 
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it  must  be  easy  to  find  out,  since  the  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  pretends  to  know.” 

The  commissary  smiled,  not  having  quite  as  much 
faith  in  newspapers  as  Maxence  seemed  to  have. 

“  Yes,  I  read  that,”  he  said. 

“  We  might  send  to  the  office  of  that  paper,”  sug¬ 
gested  Mile.  Lucienne. 

“  I  have  already  sent,  my  child.” 

And,  without  noticing  the  surprise  of  Maxence  and 
of  the  young  girl,  he  rang  the  bell,  'and  asked  whether 
his  secretary  had  returned.  The  secretary  answered  by 
appearing  in  person. 

“Well?”  inquired  the  commissary. 

“  I  have  attended  to  the  matter,  sir,”  he  replied.  “  I 
saw  the  reporter  who  wrote  the  article  in  question ;  and, 
after  beating  about  the  bush  for  some  time,  he  finally 
confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  more  than  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  that  he  had  obtained  his  information  from 
two  intimate  friends  of  the  cashier,  M.  Costeclar  and  M. 
Saint  Pavin.” 

“You  should  have  gone  to  see  those  gentlemen.” 

“  I  did.” 

“  Very  well.  What  then?  ” 

“  Unfortunately,  M.  Costeclar  had  just  gone  out.  As 
to  M.  Saint  Pavin,  I  found  him  at  the  office  of  his  paper, 
‘  The  Financial  Pilot.’  He  is  a  coarse  and  vulgar  per¬ 
sonage,  and  received  me  like  a  pickpocket.  I  had  even  a 
notion  to  ” — 

“  Never  mind  that !  Go  on.” 

“  He  was  closeted  with  another  gentleman,  a  banker, 
named  Jottras,  of  the  house  of  Jottras  and  Brother.  They 
were  both  in  a  terrible  rage,  swearing  like  troopers,  and 
saying  that  the  Favoral  defalcation  would  ruin  them; 
that  they  had  been  taken  in  like  fools,  but  that  they  were 
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not  going  to  take  things  so  easy,  and  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  a  crushing  article.” 

But  he  stopped,  winking,  and  pointing  to  Maxence 
and  Mile.  Lucienne,  who  were  listening  as  attentively  as 
they  could. 

“  Speak,  speak !  ”  said  the  commissary.  “  Fear  noth¬ 
ing.” 

“  Well,”  he  went  on,  “  M.  Saint  Pavin  and  M.  Jottras 
were  saying  that  M.  Favoral  was  only  a  poor  dupe,  but 
that  they  would  know  how  to  find  the  others.” 

“  What  others?  ” 

“  Ah!  they  didn’t  say.” 

The  commissary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  find  yourself  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  men  furious  to  have  been  duped,  who  swear 
and  threaten,  and  you  can’t  get  from  them  a  name  that 
you  want?  You  are  not  very  smart,  my  dear!  ” 

And  as  the  poor  secretary,  somewhat  put  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  looked  down,  and  said  nothing, — 

“  Did  you  at  least  ask  them,”  he  resumed,  “  who  the 
woman  is  to  whom  the  article  refers,  and  whose  exist¬ 
ence  they  have  revealed  to  the  reporter?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did,  sir.” 

“  And  what  did  they  answer?  ” 

“  That  they  were  not  spies,  and  had  nothing  to  say. 
M.  Saint  Pavin  added,  however,  that  he  had  said  it 
without  much  thought,  and  only  because  he  had  once 
seen  M.  Favoral  buying  a  three  thousand  francs  brace¬ 
let,  and  also  because  it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  a 
man  should  do  away  with  millions  without  the  aid  of  a 
woman.” 

The  commissary  could  not  conceal  his  ill  humor. 

“  Of  course !  ”  he  grumbled.  “  Since  Solomon  said, 
‘  Look  for  the  woman  ’  (for  it  was  King  Solomon  who 
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first  said  it),  every  fool  thinks  it  smart  to  repeat  with 
a  cunning  look  that  most  obvious  of  truths.  What 
next  ?  ” 

“  M.  Saint  Pavin  politely  invited  me  to  go  to — well, 
not  here.” 

The  commissary  wrote  rapidly  a  few  lines,  put  them 
in  an  envelope,  which  he  sealed  with  his  private  seal, 
and  handed  it  to  his  secretary,  saying, — 

“  That  will  do.  Take  this  to  the  prefecture  yourself.” 

And,  after  the  secretary  had  gone  out, — 

“  Well,  M.  Maxence,”  he  said,  “  you  have  heard?  ” 

Of  course  he  had.  Only  Maxence  was  thinking  much 
less  of  what  he  had  just  heard  than  of  the  strange  inter¬ 
est  this  commissary  had  taken  in  his  affairs,  even  before 
he  had  seen  him. 

“  I  think,”  he  stammered,  “  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
the  woman  cannot  be  found.” 

With  a  gesture  full  of  confidence, — 

“  Be  easy,”  said  the  commissary :  “  she  shall  be  found. 
A  woman  cannot  swallow  millions  at  that  rate,  without 
attracting  attention.  Believe  me,  we  shall  find  her,  un¬ 
less  ”— 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  speaking  slowly  and 
emphatically, — 

“  Unless,”  he  added,  “  she  should  have  behind  her  a 
very  skilful  and  very  prudent  man.  Or  else  that  she 
should  be  in  a  situation  where  her  extravagance  could 
not  have  created  any  scandal.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  started.  She  fancied  she  understood 
the  commissary’s  idea,  and  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth. 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  she  murmured. 

But  Maxence  didn’t  notice  any  thing,  his  mind  being 
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wholly  bent  upon  following  the  commissary’s  deduc¬ 
tions. 

“  Or  unless,”  he  said,  “  my  father  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  almost  nothing  for  his  share  of  the  enormous 
sums  subtracted  from  the  Mutual  Credit,  in  which  case 
he  could  have  given  relatively  but  little  to  that  woman. 
M.  Saint  Pavin  himself  acknowledges  that  my  father 
has  been  egregiously  taken  in.” 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

“  Maxence  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

“  I  think,”  he  said  at  last,  “  and  several  friends  of  my 
family  (among  whom  M.  Chapelain,  an  old  lawyer) 
think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  very  strange  that  my  father 
should  have  drawn  millions  from  the  Mutual  Credit 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
manager.” 

“  Then,  according  to  you,  M.  de  Thaller  must  be  an 
accomplice.” 

Maxence  made  no  answer. 

“  Be  it  so,”  insisted  the  commissary.  “  I  admit  M.  de 
Thaller’s  complicity;  but  then  we  must  suppose  that  he 
had  over  your  father  some  powerful  means  of  action.” 

“  An  employer  always  has  a  great  deal  of  influence 
over  his  subordinates.” 

“  An  influence  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  them  run 
the  risk  of  the  galleys  for  his  benefit !  That  is  not  likely. 
We  must  try  and  imagine  something  else.” 

“  I  am  trying ;  but  I  don’t  find  any  thing.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  not  all.  How  do  you  explain  your 
father’s  silence  when  M.  de  Thaller  was  heaping  upon 
him  the  most  outrageous  insults  ?  ” 

“  My  father  was  stunned,  as  it  were.” 

“  And  at  the  moment  of  escaping,  if  he  did  have  any 
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accomplices,  how  is  it  that  he  did  not  mention  their 
names  to  you,  to  your  mother,  or  to  your  sister  ?  ” 

“  Because,  doubtless,  he  had  no  proofs  of  their  com¬ 
plicity  to  offer.” 

“  Would  you  have  asked  him  for  any?  ” 

“  O.  sir!” 

“  Therefore  such  is  not  evidently  the  motive  of  his 
silence ;  and  it  might  better  be  attributed  to  some  secret 
hope  that  he  still  had  left.” 

The  commissary  now  had  all  the  information,  which, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  Maxence  was  able  to  give  him. 
He  rose,  and  in  the  kindest  tone, — 

“  You  have  come,”  he  said  to  him,  “  to  ask  me  for  ad¬ 
vice.  Here  it  is:  say  nothing,  and  wait.  Allow  justice 
and  the  police  to  pursue  their  work.  Whatever  may  be 
your  suspicions,  hide  them.  I  shall  do  for  you  as  I  would 
for  Lucienne,  whom  I  love  as  if  she  were  my  own 
child ;  for  it  so  happens,  that,  in  helping  you,  I  shall  help 
her.” 

He  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  astonishment, 
which  at  those  words  depicted  itself  upon  Maxence’s 
face ;  and  gayly, — 

“  You  don’t  understand,”  he  added.  “  Well,  never 
mind.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should.” 


XXX. 

Two  o’clock  struck  as  Mile.  Lucienne  and  Maxence 
left  the  office  of  the  commissary  of  police,  she  pensive 
and  agitated,  he  gloomy  and  irritated.  They  reached  the 
Hotel  des  Folies  without  exchanging  a  word.  Mme. 
Fortin  was  again  at  the  door,  speechifying  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  with  indefatigable  volubility.  Indeed,  it  was 
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a  perfect  godsend  for  her,  the  fact  of  lodging  the  son  of 
that  cashier  who  had  stolen  twelve  millions,  and  had 
k  thus  suddenly  become  a  celebrity.  Seeing  Maxence  and 
Mile.  Lucienne  coming,  she  stepped  toward  them,  and, 
with  her  most  obsequious  smile, — 

“  Back  already  ?  ”  she  said. 

But  they  made  no  answer;  and,  entering  the  narrow 
corridor,  they  hurried  to  their  fourth  story.  As  he  en¬ 
tered  his  room,  Maxence  threw  his  hat  upon  his  bed 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience ;  and,  after  walking  up  and 
down  for  a  moment,  he  returned  to  plant  himself  in 
front  of  Mile.  Lucienne. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  are  you  satisfied  now?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  profound  commis- 
seration,  knowing  his  weakness  too  well  to  be  angry  at 
his  injustice. 

“  Of  what  should  I  be  satisfied  ?  ”  she  asked  gently. 

“  I  have  done  what  you  wished  me  to.” 

“  You  did  what  reason  dictated,  my  friend.” 

“  Very  well :  we  won’t  quarrel  about  words.  I  have 
seen  your  friend  the  commissary.  Am  I  any  better  off  ?  ” 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly. 

“  What  did  you  expect  of  him,  then  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  Did  you  think  that  he  could  undo  what  is  done  ?  Did 
you  suppose,  that,  by  the  sole  power  of  his  will,  he  would 
make  up  the  deficit  in  the  Mutual  Credit’s  cash,  and  re¬ 
habilitate  your  father  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  not  quite  mad  yet.” 

“  Well,  then,  could  he  do  more  than  promise  you  his 
most  ardent  and  devoted  co-operation  ?  ” 

But  he  did  not  allow  her  to  proceed. 

“  And  how  do  I  know,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  he  is  not 
(rifling  with  me?  If  he  was  sincere,  why  his  reticence 
and  his  enigmas  ?  He  pretends  that  I  may  rely  on  him, 
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because  to  serve  me  is  to  serve  you.  What  does  that 
mean?  What  connection  is  there  between  your  situa¬ 
tion  and  mine,  between  your  enemies  and  those  of  my  * 
father?  And  I — I  replied  to  all  his  questions  like  a 
simpleton.  Poor  fool !  But  the  man  who  drowns  catches 
at  straws ;  and  I  am  drowning,  I  am  sinking,  I  am  foun¬ 
dering.” 

He  sank  upon  a  chair,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands, — 

“  Ah,  how  I  do  suffer !  ”  he  groaned. 

Mile.  Lucienne  approached  him,  and  in  a  severe  tone, 
despite  her  emotion, — 

“Are  you,  then,  such  a  coward?”  she  uttered. 

“  What !  at  the  first  misfortune  that  strikes  you, — and 
this  is  the  first  real  misfortune  of  your  life,  Maxence, — 
you  despair.  An  obstacle  rises,  and,  instead  of  gathering 
all  your  energy  to  overcome  it,  you  sit  down  and  weep 
like  a  woman.  Who,  then,  is  to  inspire  courage  in  your 
mother  and  in  your  sister,  if  you  give  up  so  ?  ” 

At  the  sound  of  these  words,  uttered  by  that  voice 
which  was  all-powerful  over  his  soul,  Maxence  looked 
up. 

“  I  thank  you,  my  friend,”  he  said.  “  I  thank  you  for 
reminding  me  of  what  I  owe  to  my  mother  and  sister. 
Poor  women !  They  are  wondering,  doubtless,  what  has 
become  of  me.” 

“  You  must  return  to  them,”  interrupted  the  girl. 

He  got  up  resolutely. 

“  I  will,”  he  replied.  “  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you 
if  I  could  not  raise  my  own  energy  to  the  level  of 
yours.” 

And,  having  pressed  her  hand,  he  left.  But  it  was  not 
by  the  usual  route  that  he  reached  the  Rue  St.  Gilles. 
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He  made  a  long  detour ,  so  as  not  to  meet  any  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“  Here  you  are  at  last,”  said  the  servant  as  she  opened 
the  door.  “  Madame  was  getting  very  uneasy,  I  can  tell 
you.  She  is  in  the  parlor,  with  Mile.  Gilberte  and  M. 
Chapelain.” 

It  was  so.  After  his  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  M.  de 
Thaller,  M.  Chapelain  had  breakfasted  there,  and  had 
remained,  wishing,  he  said,  to  see  Maxence.  And  so, 
as  soon  as  the  young  man  appeared,  availing  himself  of 
the  privileges  of  his  age  and  his  old  intimacy, — 

“  How,”  said  he,  “  dare  you  leave  your  mother  and 
sister  alone  in  a  house  where  some  brutal  creditor  may 
come  in  at  any  moment  ?  ” 

“  I  was  wrong,”  said  Maxence,  who  preferred  to 
plead  guilty  rather  than  attempt  an  explanation. 

“  Don’t  do  it  again  then,”  resumed  M.  Chapelain.  “  I 
was  waiting  for  you  to  say  that  I  was  unable  to  see  M. 
de  Thaller,  and  that  I  do  not  care  to  face  once  more  the 
impudence  of  his  valets.  You  will,  therefore,  have  to 
take  back  the  fifteen  thousand  francs  he  had  brought  to 
your  father.  Place  them  in  his  own  hands ;  and  don’t 
give  them  up  without  a  receipt.” 

After  some  further  recommendations,  he  went  off, 
leaving  Mme.  Favoral  alone  at  last  with  her  children. 
She  was  about  to  call.  Maxence  to  account  for  his  ab¬ 
sence,  when  Mile.  Gilberte  interrupted  her. 

“  I  have  to  speak  to  you,  mother,”  she  said  with  a 
singular  precipitation,  “  and  to  you  also,  brother.” 

And  at  once  she  began  telling  them  of  M.  Costeclar’s 
strange  visit,  his  inconceivable  audacity,  and  his  of¬ 
fensive  declarations. 

Maxence  was  fairly  stamping  with  rage. 
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“  And  I  was  not  here,”  he  exclaimed,  “  to  put  him 
out  of  the  house !  ” 

But  another  was  there;  and  this  was  just  what  Mile. 
Gilberte  wished  to  come  to.  But  the  avowal  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  painful  even;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  confusion  that  she  resumed  at  last, — 

“  You  have  suspected  for  a  long  time,  mother,  that  I 
was  hiding  something  from  you.  When  you  questioned 
me,  I  lied;  not  that  I  had  any  thing  to  blush  for,  but 
because  I  feared  for  you  my  father’s  anger.” 

Her  mother  and  her  brother  were  gazing  at  her  with 
a  look  of  blank  amazement. 

“  Yes,  I  had  a  secret,”  she  continued.  “  Boldly,  with¬ 
out  consulting  any  one,  trusting  the  sole  inspirations  of 
my  heart,  I  had  engaged  my  life  to  a  stranger:  I  had 
selected  the  man  whose  wife  I  wished  to  be.” 

Mme.  Favoral  raised  her  hands  to  heaven. 

“  But  this  is  sheer  madness !  ”  she  said. 

“  Unfortunately,”  went  on  the  girl,  “  between  that 
man,  my  affianced  husband  before  God,  and  myself,  rose 
a  terrible  obstacle.  He  was  poor :  he  thought  my  father 
very  rich;  and  he  had  asked  me  a  delay  of  three  years 
to  conquer  a  fortune  which  might  enable  him  to  aspire 
to  my  hand.” 

She  stopped :  all  the  blood  in  her  veins  was  rushing  to 
her  face. 

“  This  morning,”  she  said,  “  at  the  news  of  our  disas¬ 
ter,  he  came  ” — 

“  Here  ?  ”  interrupted  Maxence. 

“  Yes,  brother,  here.  He  arrived  at  the  very  moment, 
when,  basely  insulted  by  M.  Costeclar,  I  commanded 
him  to  withdraw,  and,  instead  of  going,  he  was  walking 
towards  me  with  outstretched  arms.” 
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“  He  dared  to  penetrate  here !  ”  murmured  Mme. 
Favoral. 

“Yes,  mother:  he  came  in  just  in  time  to  seize  M. 
Costeclar  by  his  coat-collar,  and  to  throw  him  at  my 
feet,  livid  with  fear,  and  begging  for  mercy.  He  came, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  calamity  that  has  befallen 
us.  Notwithstanding  ruin,  and  notwithstanding  shame, 
he  came  to  offer  me  his  name,  and  to  tell  me,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  would  send  a  friend  of  his  family 
to  apprise  you  of  his  intentions.” 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  servant,  who,  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  parlor-door,  announced, — 

“  The  Count  de  Villegre.” 

If  it  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mme.  Favoral  or 
Maxence  that  Mile.  Gilberte  might  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  some  base  intrigue,  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
man  who  now  walked  in  must  have  been  enough  to  disa¬ 
buse  them. 

He  was  of  a  rather  formidable  aspect,  with  his  mili¬ 
tary  bearing,  his  bluff  manners,  his  huge  white  mus¬ 
tache,  and  the  deep  scar  across  his  forehead. 

But  in  order  to  be  re-assured,  and  to  feel  confident,  it 
was  enough  to  look  at  his  broad  face,  at  once  energetic 
and  debonair,  his  clear  eye,  in  which  shone  the  loyalty 
of  his  soul,  and  his  thick  red  lips,  which  had  never 
opened  to  utter  an  untruth. 

At  this  moment,  however,  he  was  hardly  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  his  faculties. 

That  valiant  man,  that  old  soldier,  was  timid ;  and  he 
would  have  felt  much  more  at  ease  under  the  fire  of  a 
battery  than  in  that  humble  parlor  in  the  Rue  St.  GilleSj 
under  the  uneasy  glance  of  Maxence  and  Mme.  Fa¬ 
voral. 
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Having  bowed,  having  made  a  little  friendly  sign  to 
Mile.  Gilberte,  he  had  stopped  short,  two  steps  from  the 
door,  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Eloquence  was  not  his  forte.  He  had  prepared  himself 
well  in  advance;  but  though  he  kept  coughing:  hum! 
broum !  though  he  kept  running  his  finger  around  his 
shirt-collar  to  facilitate  his  delivery,  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  stuck  in  his  throat. 

Seeing  how  urgent  it  was  to  come  to  his  assistance, — 

“  I  was  expecting  you,  sir,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  advanced  towards  Mme. 
Favoral,  and,  bowing  low, — 

“  I  see  that  my  presence  surprises  you,  madame,”  he 
began ;  “  and  I  must  confess  that — hum  ! — it  does  not 
surprise  me  less  than  it  does  you.  But  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  exceptional  action.  On  any  other 
occasion,  I  would  not  fall  upon  you  like  a  bombshell. 
But  we  had  no  time  to  waste  in  ceremonious  formalities. 
I  will,  therefore,  ask  your  leave  to  introduce  myself:  I 
am  General  Count  de  Villegre.” 

Maxence  had  brought  him  a  chair. 

“  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  sir,”  said  Mme.  Favoral. 

He  sat  down,  and,  with  a  further  effort, — 

“  I  suppose,  madame,”  he  resumed,  “  that  your  daugh¬ 
ter  has  explained  to  you  our  singular  situation,  which, 
as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you — hum ! — is  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  social  usage.” 

Mile.  Gilberte  interrupted  him. 

“  When  you  came  in,  general,  I  was  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  explain  the  facts  to  my  mother  and  brother.” 

The  old  soldier  made  a  gesture,  and  a  face  which 
showed  plainly  that  he  did  not  much  relish  the  prospect 
of  a  somewhat  difficult  explanation — broum!  Never¬ 
theless,  making  up  his  mind  bravely, — 
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“  It  is  very  simple,”  he  said :  “  I  come  in  behalf  of  M. 
de  Tregars.” 

Maxence  fairly  bounced  upon  his  chair.  That  was 
the  very  name  which  he  had  just  heard  mentioned  by  the 
commissary  of  police. 

“Tregars!”  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  immense  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Yes,”  said  M.  de  Villegre.  “  Do  you  know  him, 
by  chance  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  no!” 

“  Marius  de  Tregars  is  the  son  of  the  most  honest 
man  I  ever  knew,  of  the  best  friend  I  ever  had, — of  the 
Marquis  de  Tregars,  in  a  word,  who  died  of  grief  a  few 
years  ago,  after — hum  ! — some  quite  inexplicable — 
broum ! — reverses  of  fortune.  Marius  could  not  be 
dearer  to  me,  if  he  were  my  own  son.  He  has  lost  his 
parents:  I  have  no  relatives;  and  I  have  transferred  to 
him  all  the  feelings  of  affection  which  still  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  my  old  heart. 

“  And  I  can  say  that  never  was  a  man  more  worthy 
of  affection.  I  know  him.  To  the  most  legitimate  pride 
and  the  most  scrupulous  integrity,  he  unites  a  keen  and 
supple  mind,  and  wit  enough  to  get  the  better  of  the 
toughest  rascal.  He  has  no  fortune  for  the  reason  that 
— hum ! — he  gave  up  all  he  had  to  certain  pre¬ 
tended  creditors  of  his  father.  But  whenever  he 
wishes  to  be  rich,  he  shall  be ;  and — broum ! — he 
may  be  so  before  long.  I  know  his  projects,  his  hopes, 
his  resources.” 

But,  as  if  feeling  that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  the  Count  de  Villegre  stopped  short,  and,  after 
taking  breath  for  a  moment, — 

“  In  short,”  he  went  on,  “  Marius  has  been  unable  to 
see  Mile.  Gilberte,  and  to  appreciate  the  rare  qualities 
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of  her  heart,  without  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
her.” 

Mme.  Favoral  made  a  gesture  of  protest, — 

“  Allow  me,  sir,”  she  began. 

But  he  interrupted  her. 

“  I  understand  you,  madame,”  he  resumed.  “  You 
wonder  how  M.  de  Tregars  can  have  seen  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  have  known  her,  and  have  appreciated  her,  without 
your  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  of  it.  Nothing  is  more 
simple,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say — hum ! — more 
natural.” 

And  the  worthy  old  soldier  began  to  explain  to  Mme. 
Favoral  the  meetings  in  the  Place-Royale,  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Marius,  intended  really  for  Mile.  Gilberte, 
and  the  part  he  had  consented  to  play  in  this  little  com¬ 
edy.  But  he  became  embarrassed  in  his  sentences,  he 
multiplied  his  hum !  and  his  broum !  in  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  manner ;  and  his  explanations  explained  nothing. 

Mile.  Gilberte  took  pity  on  him;  and,  kindly  inter¬ 
rupting  him,  she  herself  told  her  story,  and  that  of 
Marius. 

She  told  the  pledge  they  had  exchanged,  how  they 
had  seen  each  other  twice,  and  how  they  constantly 
heard  of  each  other  through  the  very  innocent  and  very 
unconscious  Signor  Gismondo  Pulei. 

Maxence  and  Mme.  Favoral  were  dumbfounded. 
They  would  have  absolutely  refused  to  believe  such  a 
story,  had  it  not  been  told  by  Mile.  Gilberte  herself. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  sister !  ”  thought  Maxence,  “  who 
could  have  suspected  such  a  thing,  seeing  you  always  so 
calm  and  so  meek !  ” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  Mme.  Favoral  was  saying  to  herself, 
“  that  I  can  have  been  so  blind  and  so  deaf  ?  ” 

As  to  the  Count  de  Villegre,  he  would  have  tried  in 
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vain  to  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  Mile.  Gil- 
berte  for  having  spared  him  these  difficult  explana¬ 
tions. 

“  I  could  not  have  done  half  as  well  myself,  by  the 
eternal !  ”  he  thought,  like  a  man  who  has  no  illusions  on 
his  own  account. 

But,  as  soon  as  she  had  done,  addressing  himself  to 
Mme.  Favoral, — 

“  Now,  madame,”  he  said,  “  you  know  all ;  and  you 
will  understand  that  the  irreparable  disaster  that  strikes 
you  has  removed  the  only  obstacle  which  had  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  Marius.” 

He  rose,  and  in  a  solemn  tone,  without  any  hum  or 
broum,  this  time, — 

“  I  have  the  honor,  madame,”  he  uttered,  “  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  Mile.  Gilberte,  your  daughter,  for  my  friend 
Yves-Marius  de  Genost,  Marquis  de  Tregars.” 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  speech.  But  this  si¬ 
lence  the  Count  de  Villegre  doubtless  interpreted  in  his 
own  favor;  for,  stepping  to  the  parlor-door,  he  opened 
it,  and  called,  “  Marius !  ” 

Marius  de  Tregars  had  foreseen  all  that  had  just 
taken  place,  and  had  so  informed  the  Count  de  Villegre 
in  advance. 

Being  given  Mme.  Favoral’s  disposition,  he  knew 
what  could  be  expected  of  her ;  and  he  had  his  own  rea¬ 
sons  to  fear  nothing  from  Maxence.  And,  if  he  mis¬ 
trusted  somewhat  the  diplomatic  talents  of  his  ambassa¬ 
dor,  he  relied  absolutely  upon  Mile.  Gilberte’s  energy. 

And  so  confident  was  he  of  the  correctness  of  his  cal¬ 
culations,  that  he  had  insisted  upon  accompanying  his 
old  friend,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  at  the  critical  moment. 

When  the  servant  had  opened  the  door  to  them,  he 
had  ordered  her  to  introduce  M.  de  Villegre,  stating  that 
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he  would  himself  wait  in  the  dining-room.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  had  not  seemed  entirely  natural  to  the  girl ; 
but  so  many  strange  things  had  happened  in  the  house 
for  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  that  she  was  prepared 
for  any  thing. 

Besides  recognizing  Marius  as  the  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  violent  altercation  in  the  morning  with  M. 
Costeclar,  she  did  as  he  requested,  and,  leaving  him 
alone  in  the  dining-room,  went  to  attend  to  her  duties. 

He  had  taken  a  seat,  impassive  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  agitated  by  that  internal  trepidation  of  which  the 
strongest  men  cannot  free  themselves  in  the  decisive  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  life. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  prospects  of  his  whole  life 
were  to  be  decided  on  the  other  side  of  that  door  which 
had  just  closed  behind  the  Count  de  Villegre.  To  the 
success  of  his  love,  other  interests  were  united,  which 
required  immediate  success. 

And,  counting  the  seconds  by  the  beatings  of  his 
heart, — 

“  How  very  slow  they  are !  ”  he  thought. 

And  so,  when  the  door  opened  at  last,  and  his  old 
friend  called  him,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  collecting 
all  his  coolness  and  self-possession,  he  walked  in. 

Maxence  had  risen  to  receive  him ;  but,  when  he  saw 
him,  he  stepped  back,  his  eyes  glaring  in  utter  surprise. 

“  Ah,  great  heavens !  ”  he  muttered  in  a  smothered 
voice. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  seemed  not  to  notice  his  stupor. 
Quite  self-possessed,  notwithstanding  his  emotion,  he 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  Count  de  Villegre,  Mme. 
Favoral  and  Mile.  Gilberte.  At  their  attitude,  and  at 
the  expression  of  their  countenance,  he  easily  guessed 
the  point  to  which  things  had  come. 
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And,  advancing  towards  Mme.  Favoral,  he  bowed 
with  an  amount  of  respect  which  was  certainly  not  put 
on. 

“  You  have  heard  the  Count  de  Villegre,  madame,” 
he  said  in  a  slightly  altered  tone  of  voice.  “  I  am  await¬ 
ing  my  fate.” 

The  poor  woman  had  never  before  in  all  her  life  been 
so  fearfully  perplexed.  All  these  events,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  had  broken  the  feeble 
springs  of  her  soul.  She  was  utterly  incapable  of  col¬ 
lecting  her  thoughts,  or  of  taking  a  determination. 

“  At  this  moment,  sir,”  she  stammered,  taken  un- 
wares,  “  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  you. 
Grant  me  a  few  days  for  reflection.  We  have  some  old 
friends  whom  I  ought  to  consult.” 

But  Maxence,  who  had  got  over  his  stupor,  inter¬ 
rupted  her. 

“  Friends  mother !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “And  who  are 
they?  People  in  our  position  have  no  friends.  What! 
when  we  are  perishing,  a  man  of  heart  holds  out  his 
hand  to  us,  and  you  ask  to  reflect?  To  my  sister,  who 
bears  a  name  henceforth  disgraced,  the  Marquis  de  Tre- 
gare  offers  his  name,  and  you  think  of  consulting  ” — 

The  poor  woman  was  shaking  her  head. 

“I  am  not  the  mistress,  my  son,”  she  murmured ; 
“  and  your  father  ” — 

“  My  father !  ”  interrupted  the  young  man,— “  my 
father !  What  rights  can  he  have  over  us  hereafter  ?  ” 

And  without  further  discussion,  without  awaiting  an 
answer,  he  took  his  sister’s  hand,  and,  placing  it  in  M. 
de  Tregar’s  hand, — 

“  Ah !  take  her,  sir,”  he  uttered.  “  Never,  whatever 
she  may  do,  will  she  acquit  the  debt  of  eternal  gratitude 
which  we  this  day  contract  towards  you.” 
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A  tremor  that  shook  their  frames,  a  long  look  which 
they  exchanged,  betrayed  alone  the  feelings  of  Marius 
and  Mile.  Gilberte.  They  had  of  life  a  too  cruel  expe¬ 
rience  not  to  mistrust  their  joy. 

Returning  to  Mme.  Favoral, — 

“  You  do  not  understand,  madame,”  he  went  on, 
“  why  I  should  have  selected  for  such  a  step  the  very 
moment  when  an  irreparable  calamity  befalls  you.  One 
word  will  explain  all.  Being  in  a  position  to  serve  you, 
I  wished  to  acquire  the  right  of  doing  so.” 

Fixing  upon  him  a  look  in  which  the  gloomiest  des¬ 
pair  could  be  read, — 

“  Alas !  ”  stammered  the  poor  woman,  “  what  can  you 
do  for  me,  sir?  My  life  is  ended.  I  have  but  one  wish 
left, — that  of  knowing  where  my  husband  is  hid.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  him.  He  has  not  given  me  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  I  had,  perhaps,  the  right  to  expect;  but 
he  is  my  husband,  he  is  unhappy:  my  duty  is  to  join 
him  wherever  he  may  be,  and  to  share  his  sufferings.” 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  servant,  who  was  calling 
her  at  the  parlor-door,  “  Madame,  madame !  ” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  inquired  Maxence. 

“  I  must  speak  to  madame  at  once.” 

Making  an  effort  to  rise  and  walk,  Mme.  Favoral 
went  out.  She  was  gone  but  a  minute ;  and,  when  she 
returned,  her  agitation  had  further  increased. 

“  It  is  the  hand  of  Providence,  perhaps,”  she  said. 

The  others  were  all  looking  at  her  anxiously.  She 
took  a  seat,  and,  addressing  herself  more  especially  to 
M.  de  Tregars, — 

“  This  is  what  happens,”  she  said  in  a  feeble  voice. 
“  M.  Favoral  was  in  the  habit  of  always  changing  his 
coat  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  As  usual,  he  did  so  last 
evening.  When  they  came  to  arrest  him,  he  forgot  to 
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change  again,  and  went  off  with  the  coat  he  had  on.  The 
other  remained  hanging  in  the  room,  where  the  girl  took 
it  just  now  to  brush  it,  and  put  it  away;  and  this  port¬ 
folio,  which  my  husband  always  carries  with  him,  fell 
from  its  pocket.” 

It  was  an  old  Russia  leather  portfolio,  which  had  once 
been  red,  but  which  time  and  use  had  turned  black.  It 
was  full  of  papers. 

“  Perhaps,  indeed,”  exclaimed  Maxence,  “  we  may 
find  some  information  there.” 

He  opened  it,  and  had  already  taken  out  three-fourths 
of  its  contents  without  finding  any  thing  of  any  con¬ 
sequence,  when  suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

He  had  just  opened  an  anonymous  note,  evidently 
written  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  at  one  glance  had 
read, — 

“  I  cannot  understand  your  negligence.  You  should 
get  through  that  Van  Klopen  matter.  There  is  the  dan¬ 
ger.” 

“  What  is  that  note  ?  ”  inquired  M.  de  Tregars. 

Maxence  handed  it  to  him. 

“  See !  ”  said  he,  “  but  you  will  not  understand  the 
immense  interest  it  has  for  me.” 

But  having  read  it, — 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  said  Marius.  “  I  understand 
perfectly ;  and  I’ll  prove  it  to  you.” 

The  next  moment,  Maxence  took  out  of  the  portfolio, 
and  read  aloud,  the  following  bill,  dated  two  days  be¬ 
fore. 

“  Sold  to - two  leather  trunks  with  safety  locks 

at  220  francs  each ;  say,  francs  440.” 

M.  de  Tregars  started. 

“  At  last,”  he  said,  “  here  is  doubtless  one  end  of  the 
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thread  which  will  guide  us  to  the  truth  through  this 
labyrinth  of  iniquities.” 

And,  tapping  gently  on  Maxence’s  shoulders, — 

“We  must  talk,”  he  said,  “  and  at  length.  To-mor¬ 
row,  before  you  go  to  M.  de  Thaller’s  with  his  fifteen 
thousand  francs,  call  and  see  me:  I  shall  expect  you. 
We  are  now  engaged  upon  a  common  work;  and  some¬ 
thing  tells  me,  that,  before  long,  we  shall  know  what 
has  become  of  the  Mutual  Credit’s  millions.” 


PART  II. 


FISHING  IN  TROUBLED  WATERS. 

I. 

“  When  I  think,”  said  Coleridge,  “  that  every  morn¬ 
ing,  in  Paris  alone,  thirty  thousand  fellows  wake  up, 
and  rise  with  the  fixed  and  settled  idea  of  appropriating 
other  people’s  money,  it  is  with  renewed  wonder  that 
every  night,  when  I  go  home,  I  find  my  purse  still  in 
my  pocket.” 

And  yet  it  is  not  those  who  simply  aim  to  steal  your 
portemonnaie  who  are  either  the  most  dishonest  or  the 
most  formidable. 

To  stand  at  the  corner  of  some  dark  street,  and  rush 
upon  the  first  man  that  comes  along,  demanding,  “  Your 
money  or  your  life,”  is  but  a  poor  business,  devoid  of  all 
prestige,  and  long  since  given  up  to  chivalrous  natures. 

A  man  must  be  something  worse  than  a  simpleton 
to  still  ply  his  trade  on  the  high-roads,  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  annoyances  on  the  part  of  the  gensdarmes,  when 
manufacturing  and  financial  enterprises  offer  such  a 
magnificently  fertile  field  to  the  activity  of  imaginative 
people. 

And,  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  particular  field,  it  is  sufficient  to  open 
from  time  to  time  a  copy  of  “  The  Police  Gazette,”  and 
to  read  some  trial,  like  that,  for  instance,  of  one  Lefur- 
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teux,  ex-president  of  the  Company  for  the  Drainage  and 
Improvement  of  the  Orne  Swamps. 

This  took  place  less  than  a  month  ago  in  one  of  the 
police-courts. 

The  Judge  to  the  Accused. — Your  profession? 

M.  Lefurteux. — President  of  the  company. 

Question. — Before  that  what  were  you  doing? 

Answer. — I  speculated  at  the  bourse. 

Q. — You  had  no  means? 

A. — I  beg  your  pardon :  I  was  making  money. 

Q. — And  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  you 
had  the  audacity  to  organize  a  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  three  million  of  francs,  divided  in  shares  of  five 
hundred  francs? 

A. — Having  discovered  an  idea,  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  was  forbidden  to  work  it  up. 

Q. — What  do  you  call  an  idea? 

A. — The  idea  of  draining  swamps,  and  making  them 
productive. 

Q. — What  swamps?  Yours  never  had  any  existence, 
except  in  your  prospectus. 

A. — I  expected  to  buy  them  as  soon  as  my  capital  was 
paid  in. 

Q. — And  in  the  mean  time  you  promised  ten  per  cent 
to  your  stockholders. 

A — That’s  the  least  that  draining  operations  ever  pay. 

Q. — You  have  advertised  ? 

A. — Of  course. 

Q. — To  what  extent? 

A. — To  the  extent  of  about  sixty  thousand  francs. 

Q. — Where  did  you  get  the  money? 

A. — I  commenced  with  ten  thousand  francs,  which  a 
friend  of  mine  had  lent  me;  then  I  used  the  funds  as 
they'  came  in. 

Q. — In  other  words,  you  made  use  of  the  money  of 
your  first  dupes  to  attract  others? 

A. — Many  people  thought  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Q. — Who  ?  Those  to  whom  you  sent  your  prospectus 
with  a  plan  of  your  pretended  swamps  ? 
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A. — Excuse  me.  Others  too. 

Q. — How  much  money  did  you  ever  receive? 

A. — About  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  the  ex¬ 
pert  has  stated. 

Q. — And  you  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  money? 

A. — Permit  me?  I  have  never  applied  to  my  personal 
wants  any  thing  beyond  the  salary  which  was  allowed 
me  by  the  By-laws. 

Q. — How  is  it,  then,  that,  when  you  were  arrested, 
there  were  only  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  francs  found 
in  your  safe,  and  that  amount  had  been  sent  you  through 
the  post-office  that  very  morning?  What  has  become 
of  the  rest? 

A. — The  rest  has  been  spent  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Q. — Of  course!  You  had  a  carriage? 

A. — It  was  allowed  to  me  by  Article  27  of  the  By¬ 
laws. 

Q. — For  the  good  of  the  company  too,  I  suppose. 

A. — Certainly.  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  certain  dis¬ 
play.  The  head  of  an  important  company  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  inspire  confidence. 

The  Judge,  with  an  Ironical  Look. — Was  it  also  to 
inspire  confidence  that  you  had  a  mistress,  for  whom 
you  spent  considerable  sums  of  money? 

The  Accused,  in  a  Tone  of  Perfect  Candor. — Yes,  sir. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  judge  resumes, — 

Q. — Your  offices  were  magnificent.  They  must  have 
cost  you  a  great  deal  to  furnish. 

A. — On  the  contrary,  sir,  almost  nothing.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  all  hired.  You  can  examine  the  upholsterer. 

The  upholsterer  is  sent  for,  and  in  answer  to  the 
judge’s  questions, — 

“  What  M.  Lefurteux  has  stated,”  he  says,  “  is  true. 
My  specialty  is  to  hire  office-fixtures  for  financial  and 
other  companies.  I  furnish  every  thing,  from  the  book¬ 
keepers’  desks  to  the  furniture  for  the  president’s  pri¬ 
vate  room:  from  the  iron  safe  to  the  servant’s  livery. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  every  thing  is  ready,  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers  can  come.  As  soon  as  a  company  is  organized, 
like  the  one  in  question,  the  officers  call  on  me,  and,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  required,  I  fur¬ 
nish  a  more  or  less  costly  establishment.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  and  I  know  just  what’s  wanted. 
When  M.  Lefurteux  came  to  see  me,  I  gauged  his  op¬ 
eration  at  a  glance.  Three  millions  of  capital,  swamps 
in  the  Orne,  shares  of  five  hundred  francs,  small  sub¬ 
scribers,  anxious  and  noisy. 

“  ‘  Very  well,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘  it’s  a  six-months’  job. 
Don’t  go  into  useless  expenses.  Take  reps  for  your  pri¬ 
vate  office :  that’s  good  enough.’  ” 

The  Judge,  in  a  tone  of  Profound  Surprise. — You 
told  him  that? 

The  Upholsterer,  in  the  Simple  Accent  of  an  Honest 
Man. — Exactly  as  I  am  telling  your  Honor.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  my  advice ;  and  I  sent  him  red  hot  the  furniture 
and  fixtures  which  had  been  used  by  the  River  Fishery 
Company,  whose  president  had  just  been  sent  to  prison 
for  three  years. 

When,  after  such  revelations,  renewed  from  week  to 
week,  with  instructive  variations,  purchasers  may  still 
be  found  for  the  shares  of  the  Tiffla  Mines,  the  Breton- 
eche  Lands,  and  the  Forests  of  Formanoid,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  the  Mutual  Credit  Company  found  nu¬ 
merous  subscribers? 

It  had  been  admirably  started  at  that  propitious  hour 
of  the  December  coup  d'etat,  when  the  first  ideas  of  mu¬ 
tuality  were  beginning  to  penetrate  the  financial  world. 

It  had  lacked  neither  capital  nor  powerful  patronage 
at  the  start,  and  had  been  at  once  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  being  quoted  at  the  bourse. 

Beginning  business  ostensibly  as  an  accommodation 
bank  for  manufacturers  and  merchants,  the  Mutual 
Credit  had  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  well-deter¬ 
mined  specialty. 

But  gradually  it  had  enlarged  the  circle  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  altered  its  by-laws,  changed  its  board  of  directors ; 
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and  at  the  end  the  original  subscribers  would  have 
been  not  a  little  embarrassed  to  tell  what  was  the  nature 
of  its  business,  and  from  what  sources  it  drew  its  profits. 

All  they  knew  was,  that  it  always  paid  respectable 
dividends;  that  their  manager,  M.  de  Thaller,  was  per¬ 
sonally  very  rich ;  and  that  they  were  willing  to  trust 
him  to  steer  clear  of  the  code. 

There  were  some,  of  course,  who  did  not  view  things 
in  quite  so  favorable  a  light;  who  suggested  that  the 
dividends  were  suspiciously  large;  that  M.  de  Thaller 
spent  too  much  money  on  his  house,  his  wife,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  his  mistress. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  shares  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  Society  were  much  above  par,  and  were  quoted 
at  580  francs  on  that  Saturday,  when,  after  the  closing 
of  the  bourse,  the  rumor  had  spread  that  the  cashier, 
Vincent  Favoral,  had  run  off  with  twelve  millions. 

“  What  a  haul !  ”  thought,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
envy,  more  than  one  broker,  who,  for  merely  one-twelfth 
of  that  amount  would  have  gayly  crossed  the  frontier. 

It  was  almost  an  event  in  Paris. 

Although  such  adventures  are  frequent  enough,  and 
not  taken  much  notice  of,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
magnitude  of  the  amount  more  than  made  up  for  the 
vulgarity  of  the  act. 

Favoral  was  generally  pronounced  a  very  smart  man ; 
and  some  persons  declared,  that  to  take  twelve  millions 
could  hardly  be  called  stealing. 

The  first  question  asked  was, — 

“  Is  Thaller  in  the  operation?  Was  he  in  collusion 
with  his  cashier?  ” 

“  That’s  the  whole  question.” 

“  If  he  was,  then  the  Mutual  Credit  is  better  off  than 
ever:  otherwise,  it  is  gone  under.” 
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“  Thaller  is  pretty  smart.” 

“  That  Favoral  was  perhaps  more  so  still.” 

This  uncertainty  kept  up  the  price  for  about  half  an 
hour.  But  soon  the  most  disastrous  news  began  to 
spread,  brought,  no  one  knew  whence  or  by  whom ;  and 
there  was  an  irresistible  panic. 

From  425,  at  which  price  it  had  maintained  itself  for 
a  time,  the  Mutual  Credit  fell  suddenly  to  300,  then  200, 
and  finally  to  150  francs. 

Some  friends  of  M.  de  Thaller,  M.  Costeclar,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  market;  but  they 
had  soon  recognized  the  futility  of  their  efforts,  and 
then  they  had  bravely  commenced  doing  like  the  rest. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  From  the  early  morning, 
it  was  reported,  with  the  most  circumstantial  details,  that 
the  Baron  de  Thaller  had  been  arrested. 

But  in  the  evening  this  had  been  contradicted  by 
people  who  had*  gone  to  the  races,  and  who  had  met 
there  Mme.  de  Thaller  and  her  daughter,  more  brilliant 
than  ever,  very  lively,  and  very  talkative. 

To  the  persons  who  went  to  speak  to  them, — 

“  My  husband  was  unable  to  come,”  said  the  baroness. 
“  He  is  busy  with  two  of  his  clerks,  looking  over  that 
poor  Favoral’s  accounts.  It  seems  that  they  are  in  the 
most  inconceivable  confusion.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  such  a  thing  of  a  man  who  lived  on  bread  and 
nuts?  But  he  operated  at  the  bourse;  and  he  had  or¬ 
ganized,  under  a  false  name,  a  sort  of  bank,  in  which 
he  has  very  foolishly  sunk  large  sums  of  money.” 

And  with  a  smile,  as  if  all  danger  had  been  luckily 
averted, — 

“  Fortunately,”  she  added,  “  the  damage  is  not  as 
great  as  has  been  reported,  and  this  time,  again,  we  shall 
get  off  with  a  good  fright.” 
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But  the  speeches  of  the  baroness  were  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the  people  who  felt  in  their 
coat-pockets  the  worthless  certificates  of  Mutual  Credit 
stock. 

And  the  next  day,  Monday,  as  early  as  eight  o’clock, 
they  began  to  arrive  in  crowds  to  demand  of  M.  de 
Thaller  some  sort  of  an  explanation. 

They  were  there,  at  least  a  hundred,  huddled  together 
in  the  vestibule,  on  the  stairs,  and  on  the  first  landing, 
a  prey  to  the  most  painful  emotion  and  the  most  violent 
excitement;  for  they  had  been  refused  admittance. 

To  all  those  who  insisted,  upon  going  in,  a  tall  serv¬ 
ant  in  livery,  standing  before  the  door,  replied  inva¬ 
riably,  “  The  office  is  not  open,  M.  de  Thaller  has  not 
yet  come.” 

Whereupon  they  uttered  such  terrible  threats  and 
such  loud  imprecations,  that  the  frightened  concierge 
had  run,  and  hid  himself  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  lodge. 

No  one  can  imagine  to  what  epileptic  contortions  the 
loss  of  money  can  drive  an  assemblage  of  men,  who 
has  not  seen  a  meeting  of  shareholders  on  the  morrow 
of  a  great  disaster,  with  their  clinched  fists,  their  con¬ 
vulsed  faces,  their  glaring  eyes,  and  foaming  lips. 

They  felt  indignant  at  what  had  once  been  their  de¬ 
light.  They  laid  the  blame  of  their  ruin  upon  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  house,  the  sumptuousness  of  the  stairs,  the 
candelabras  of  the  vestibule,  the  carpets,  the  chairs  every 
thing. 

“  And  it  is  our  money  too,”  they  cried,  “  that  has  paid 
for  all  that!” 

Standing  upon  a  bench,  a  little  short  man  was  exciting 
transports  of  indignation  by  describing  the  magnificence 
of  the  Baron  de  Thaller’s  residence,  where  he  had  once 
had  some  dealings. 
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He  had  counted  five  carriages  in  the  carriage-house, 
fifteen  horses  in  the  stables,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  servants. 

He  had  never  been  inside  the  apartments,  but  he  had 
visited  the  kitchen;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  number  and  brightness  of  the  saucepans, 
ranged  in  order  of  size  over  the  furnace. 

Gathered  in  a  group  under  the  vestibule,  the  most 
sensible  deplored  their  rash  confidence. 

“  That’s  the  way/’  concluded  one,  “  with  all  these  ad¬ 
venturous  affairs.” 

“  That’s  a  fact.  There’s  nothing,  after  all,  like  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.” 

“  Or  a  first  mortgage  on  good  property,  with  subro¬ 
gation  of  the  wife’s  rights.” 

But  what  exasperated  them  all  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  M.  de  Thaller,  and  to  see  that  servant 
mounting  guard  before  the  door. 

“  What  impudence,”  they  growled,  “  to  leave  us  on  the 
stairs ! — we  who  are  the  masters,  after  all.” 

“  Who  knows  where  M.  de  Thaller  may  be?  ” 

“  He  is  hiding,  of  course.” 

“  No  matter :  I  will  see  him,”  clamored  a  big  fat  man, 
with  a  brick-colored  face,  “  if  I  shouldn’t  stir  from  here 
for  a  week.” 

“You’ll  see  nothing  at  all,”  giggled  his  neighbor. 
“  Do  you  suppose  they  don’t  have  back-stairs  and  pri¬ 
vate  entrances  in  this  infernal  shop  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  if  I  believed  any  thing  of  the  kind,”  exclaimed 
the  big  man  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion.  “I’d  soon 
break  in  some  of  these  doors :  it  isn’t  so  hard,  after  all.” 

Already  he  was  gazing  at  the  servant  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  air,  when  an  old  gentleman  with  a  discreet  look, 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  inquired, — 
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“  Excuse  me,  sir :  how  many  shares  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Three,”  answered  the  man  with  the  brick-colored 
face. 

The  other  sighed. 

“  I  have  two  hundred  and  fifty,”  he  said.  “  That’s 
why,  being  at  least  as  interested  as  yourself  in  not  los¬ 
ing  every  thing,  I  beg  of  you  to  indulge  in  no  violent 
proceedings.” 

There  was  no  need  of  further  speaking. 

The  door  which  the  servant  was  guarding  flew  open. 
A  clerk  appeared,  and  made  sign  that  he  wished  to 
speak. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  began,  “  M.  de  Thaller  has  just 
come;  but  he  is  just  now  engaged  with  the  examining 
judge.” 

Shouts  having  drowned  his  voice,  he  withdrew  precip¬ 
itately. 

“  If  the  law  gets  its  finger  in,”  murmured  the  discreet 
gentleman,  “  good-by !  ” 

“  That’s  a  fact,”  said  another.  “  But  we  will  have 
the  precious  advantage  of  hearing  that  dear  baron  con¬ 
demned  to  one  year’s  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  fifty 
francs.  That’s  the  regular  rate.  He  wouldn’t  get  off 
so  cheap,  if  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  baker.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that  story  about  the  judge?  ”  inter¬ 
rupted  rudely  the  big  man. 

They  had  to  believe  it,  when  they  saw  him  appear, 
followed  by  a  commissary  of  police  and  a  porter,  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  back  a  load  of  books  and  papers. 

They  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  make  any  comments,  as  another  clerk  appeared 
immediately  who  said, — 

“  M.  de  Thaller  is  at  your  command,  gentlemen. 
Please  walk  in.” 
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There  was  then  a  terrible  jamming  and  pushing  to  see 
who  would  get  first  into  the  directors’  room,  which 
stood  wide  open. 

M.  de  Thaller  was  standing  against  the  mantel-piece, 
neither  paler  nor  more  excited  than  usual,  but  like  a  man 
who  feels  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  means  of  action. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  restored, — 

‘  First  of  all,  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  board  of  directors  is  about  to  meet,  and  that 
a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  called.” 

Not  a  murmur.  As  at  the  touch  of  a  magician’s  wand, 
the  dispositions  of  the  shareholders  seemed  to  have 
changed. 

“  I  have  nothing  new  to  inform  you  of,”  he  went  on. 
“  What  happens  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  disaster.  The 
thing  to  do  was  to  save  the  company;  and  I  had  first 
thought  of  calling  for  funds.” 

“  Well,”  said  two  or  three  timid  voices,  “  If  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  ” — 

“  But  there  is  no  need  of  it.” 

“  Ah,  ah!” 

“  And  I  can  manage  to  carry  every  thing  through  by 
adding  to  our  reserve  fund  my  own  personal  fortune.” 

This  time  the  hurrahs  and  the  bravos  drowned  the 
voice. 

M.  de  Thaller  received  them  like  a  man  who  deserves 
them,  and,  more  slowly, — 

“  Honor  commanded  it,”  he  continued.  “  I  confess 
it,  gentlemen,  the  wretch  who  has  so  basely  deceived 
us  had  my  entire  confidence.  You  will  understand  my 
apparent  blindness  when  you  know  with  what  infernal 
skill  he  managed.” 

Loud  imprecations  burst  on  all  sides  against  Vincent 
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Favorai.  But  the  president  of  the  Mutual  Credit  pro¬ 
ceeded, — 

“  For  the  present,  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  to  keep 
cool,  and  continue  to  give  me  your  confidence.” 

“  Yes,  yes!” 

“  The  panic  of  night  before  last  was  but  a  stock¬ 
gambling  manoeuvre,  organized  by  rival  establishments, 
who  were  in  hopes  of  taking  our  clients  away  from  us. 
They  will  be  disappointed,  gentlemen.  We  will  tri¬ 
umphantly  demonstrate  our  soundness;  and  we  shall 
come  out  of  this  trial  more  powerful  than  ever.” 

It  was  all  over.  M.  de  Thaller  understood  his  busi¬ 
ness.  They  offered  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  smile  was 
beaming  upon  the  same  faces  that  were  a  moment  before 
contracted  with  rage. 

One  stockholder  alone  did  not  seem  to  share  the  gen¬ 
eral  enthusiasm:  he  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend, 
M.  Chapelain,  the  ex-lawyer. 

“  That  fellow,  Thaller,  is  just  capable  of  getting  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  scrape,”  he  grumbled.  “  I  must  tell 
Maxence.” 


II. 

We  have  every  species  of  courage  in  France,  and  to 
a  superior  degree,  except  that  of  braving  public  opinion. 
Few  men  would  have  dared,  like  Marius  de  Tregars,  to 
offer  their  name  to  the  daughter  of  a  wretch  charged 
with  embezzlement  and  forgery,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  scandal  of  the  crime  was  at  its  height. 
But,  when  Marius  judged  a  thing  good  and  just,  he 
did  it  without  troubling  himself  in  the  least  about  what 
others  would  think.  And  so  his  mere  presence  in  the 
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Rue.  St.  Gilles  had  brought  back  hope  to  its  inmates.  Of 
his  designs  he  had  said  but  a  word, — “  I  have  the  means 
of  helping  you  :  I  mean,  by  marrying  Gilberte,  to  acquire 
the  right  of  doing  so.” 

But  that  word  had  been  enough.  Mme.  Favoral  and 
Maxence  had  understood  that  the  man  who  spoke  thus 
was  one  of  those  cool  and  resolute  men  whom  nothing 
disconcerts  or  discourages,  and  who  know  how  to  make 
the  best  of  the  most  perilous  situations. 

And,  when  he  had  retired  with  the  Count  de  Ville- 
gre,— 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he  will  do,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte 
to  her  mother  and  her  brother :  “  but  he  will  certainly 
do  something;  and,  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  succeed, 
he  will  succeed.” 

And  how  proudly  she  spoke  thus !  The  assistance  of 
Marius  was  the  justification  of  her  conduct.  She 
trembled  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  the  man  whom  she  had  alone  and  boldly  selected, 
that  her  family  would  owe  their  salvation.  Shaking 
his  head,  and  making  allusion  to  events  of  which  he 
kept  the  secret, — 

“  I  really  believe,”  approved  Maxence,  “  that,  to  reach 
the  enemies  of  our  father,  M.  de  Tregars  possesses  some 
powerful  means ;  and  what  they  are  we  will  doubtless 
soon  know,  since  I  have  an  appointment  with  him  for 
to-morrow  morning.” 

It  came  at  last,  that  morrow,  which  he  had  awaited 
with  an  impatience  that  neither  his  mother  nor  his  sister 
could  suspect.  And  towards  half-past  nine  he  was 
ready  to  go  out,  when  M.  Chapelain  came  in.  Still  ir¬ 
ritated  by  the  scenes  he  had  just  witnessed  at  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Credit  office,  the  old  lawyer  had  a  most  lugubrious 
countenance. 
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“  I  bring  bad  news,”  he  began.  “  I  have  just  seen  the 
Baron  de  Thaller.” 

He  had  said  so  much  the  day  before  about  having 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  that  Maxence  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

“  Oh !  it  isn’t  alone  that  I  saw  him,”  added  M.  Chape- 
lain,  “  but  together  with  at  least  a  hundred  stockholders 
of  the  Mutual  Credit.” 

“  They  are  going  to  do  something,  then  ?  ” 

“No:  they  only  came  near  doing  something.  You 
should  have  seen  them  this  morning!  They  were  fu¬ 
rious  ;  they  threatened  to  break  every  thing ;  they  wanted 
M.  de  Thaller’s  blood.  It  was  terrible.  But  M.  de 
Thaller  condescended  to  receive  them ;  and  they  became 
at  once  as  meek  as  lambs.  It  is  perfectly  simple.  What 
do  you  suppose  stockholders  can  do,  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
asperated  they  may  be,  when  their  manager  tells 
them  ? — 

“  ‘  Well,  yes,  it’s  a  fact  you  have  been  robbed,  and 
your  money  is  in  great  jeopardy;  but  if  you  make  any 
fuss,  if  you  complain  thus,  all  is  sure  to  be  lost.’  Of 
course,  the  stockholders  keep  quiet.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  business  which  has  to  be  liquidated  through 
the  courts  is  gone;  and  swindled  stockholders  fear  the 
law  almost  as  much  as  the  swindling  manager.  A  single 
fact  will  make  the  situation  clearer  to  you.  Less  than 
an  hour  ago,  M.  de  Thaller’s  stockholders  offered  him 
money  to  make  up  the  loss.” 

And,  after  a  moment  of  silence, — 

“  But  this  is  not  all.  Justice  has  interfered;  and  M. 
de  Thaller  spent  the  morning  with  an  examining-magis¬ 
trate.” 

“  Well?” 

“  Well,  I  have  enough  experience  to  affirm  that  you 
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must  not  rely  any  more  upon  justice  than  upon  the 
stockholders.  Unless  there  are  proofs  so  evident  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  exist,  M.  de  Thaller  will  not  be 
disturbed.” 

“  Oh!” 

“  Why  ?  Because,  my  dear,  in  all  those  big  financial 
operations,  justice,  as  much  as  possible,  remains  blind. 
Not  through  corruption  or  any  guilty  connivance,  but 
through  considerations  of  public  interest.  If  the  man¬ 
ager  was  prosecuted  he  would  be  condemned  to  a  few 
years’  imprisonment;  but  his  stockholders  would  at  the 
same  time  be  condemned  to  lose  what  they  have  left ;  so 
that  the  victims  would  be  more  severely  punished  than 
the  swindler.  And  so,  powerless,  justice  does  not  inter¬ 
fere.  And  that’s  what  accounts  for  the  impudence  and 
impunity  of  all  these  high-flown  rascals  who  go  about 
with  their  heads  high,  their  pockets  filled  with  other 
people’s  money,  and  half  a  dozen  decorations  at  their 
button-hole.” 

“  And  what  then  ?  ”  asked  Maxence. 

“  Then  it  is  evident  that  your  father  is  lost.  Whether 
or  not  he  have  accomplices,  he  will  be  alone  sacrificed. 
A  scapegoat  is  needed  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of 
credit.  Well,  they  will  give  that  much  satisfaction  to 
the  swindled  stockholders.  The  twelve  millions  will  be 
lost;  but  the  shares  of  the  Mutual  Credit  will  go  up, 
and  public  morality  will  be  safe.” 

Somewhat  moved  by  the  old  lawyer’s  tone, — 

“  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  then  ?  ”  inquired 
Maxence. 

“  The  very  reverse  of  what,  on  the  first  impulse,  I  ad¬ 
vised  you  to  do.  That’s  why  I  have  come.  I  told  you 
yesterday,  *  Make  a  row,  act,  scream.  It  is  impossible 
that  your  father  be  alone  guilty ;  attack  M.  de  Thaller/ 
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To-day,  after  mature  deliberation,  I  say,  ‘  Keep  quiet, 
hide  yourself,  let  the  scandal  drop.’  ” 

A  bitter  smile  contracted  Maxence’s  lips. 

“  It  is  not  very  brave  advice  you  are  giving  me  there,” 
he  said. 

“  It  is  a  friend’s  advice, — the  advice  of  a  man  who 
knows  life  better  than  yourself.  Poor  young  man,  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  peril  of  certain  struggles.  All 
knaves  are  in  league  and  sustain  each  other.  To  attack 
one  is  to  attack  them  all.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  occult 
influences  of  which  a  man  can  dispose  who  handles  mil¬ 
lions,  and  who,  in  exchange  for  a  favor,  has  always  a 
bonus  to  offer,  or  a  good  operation  to  propose.  If  at 
least  I  could  see  any  chance  of  success !  But  you  have 
not  one.  You  never  can  reach  M.  de  Thaller,  henceforth 
backed  by  his  stockholders.  You  will  only  succeed  in 
making  an  enemy  whose  hostility  will  weigh  upon  your 
whole  life.” 

“What  does  it  matter?” 

M.  Chapelain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  If  you  were  alone,”  he  went  on,  “  I  would  say  as 
you  do,  ‘  What  does  it  matter  ?  ’  But  you  are  no  longer 
alone :  you  have  your  mother  and  sister  to  take  care  of. 
You  must  think  of  food  before  thinking  of  vengeance. 
How  much  a  month  do  you  earn  ?  Two  hundred  francs ! 
It  is  not  much  for  three  persons.  I  would  never  suggest 
that  you  should  solicit  M.  de  Thaller’s  protection;  but 
it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  let  him  know  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  you.  Why  shouldn’t  you  do  so 
when  you  take  his  fifteen  thousand  francs  back  to  him? 
If,  as  every  thing  indicates,  he  has  been  your  father’s 
accomplice,  he  will  certainly  be  touched  by  the  distress 
of  your  family,  and,  if  he  has  any  heart  left,  he  will  man¬ 
age  to  make  you  find,  without  appearing  to  have  any 
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thing  to  do  with  it,  a  situation  better  suited  to  your 
wants.  I  know  that  such  a  step  must  be  very  painful ; 
but  I  repeat  it,  my  dear  child,  you  can  no  longer  think  of 
yourself  alone ;  and  what  one  would  not  do  for  himself, 
one  does  for  a  mother  and  a  sister.” 

Maxence  said  nothing.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  worthy  old  lawyer’s  speech ;  but  he  was 
asking  himself  whether  or  not  he  should  confide  to  him 
the  events  which  in  the  past  twentv-four  hours  had  so 
suddenly  modified  the  situation.  He  did  not  feel  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  so. 

Marius  de  Tregars  had  not  bound  him  to  secrecy ;  but 
an  indiscretion  might  have  fatal  consequences. 

And,  after  a  moment  of  thought, — 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  he  replied  evasively,  “for 
the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  our  welfare ;  and  we 
shall  always  greatly  prize  your  advice.  But  for  the 
present  you  must  allow  me  to  leave  you  with  my  mother 
and  sister.  I  have  an  appointment  with — a  friend.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  slipped  M. 
de  Thaller’s  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket,  and 
hurried  out.  It  was  not  to  M.  de  Tregars  that  he  went 
first,  however,  but  to  the  Hotel  des  Folies. 

“  Mile.  Lucienne  has  just  come  home  with  a  big 
bundle,”  said  Mme.  Fortin  to  Maxence,  with  her  pleas¬ 
antest  smile,  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  him  emerge  from 
the  shades  of  the  corridor. 

For  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  the  worthy  hostess 
had  been  watching  for  her  guest,  in  the  hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  information  which  she  might  communicate 
to  the  neighbors.  Without  even  condescending  to  an¬ 
swer,  a  piece  of  rudeness  at  which  she  felt  much  hurt,  he 
crossed  the  narrow  court  of  the  hotel  at  a  bound,  and 
started  up  stairs. 
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Mile.  Lucienne's  room  was  open.  He  walked  in,  and, 
still  out  of  breath  from  his  rapid  ascension, — 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in,”  he  exclaimed. 

The  young  girl  was  busy,  arranging  upon  her  bed  a 
dress  of  very  light  colored  silk,  trimmed  with  ruches 
and  lace,  an  overdress  to  match,  and  a  bonnet  of  won¬ 
derful  shape,  loaded  with  the  most  brilliant  feathers  and 
flowers. 

“  You  see  what  brings  me  here,”  she  replied.  “  I 
came  home  to  dress.  At  two  o’clock  the  carriage  is  com¬ 
ing  to  take  me  to  the  bois,  where  I  am  to  exhibit  this 
costume,  certainly  the  most  ridiculous  that  Van  Klopen. 
has  yet  made  me  wear.” 

A  smile  flitted  upon  Maxence’s  lips. 

“  Who  knows,”  said  he,  “  if  this  is  not  the  last  time 
you  will  have  to  perform  this  odious  task?  Ah,  my 
friend!  what  events  have  taken  place  since  I  last  saw 
you !  ” 

“  Fortunate  ones  ?  ” 

“  You  will  judge  for  yourself.” 

He  closed  the  door  carefully,  and,  returning  to  Mile. 
Lucienne, — 

“  Do  you  know  the  Marquis  de  Tregars?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No  more  than  you  do.  It  was  yesterday,  at 
the  commissary  of  police,  that  I  first  heard  his 
name.” 

“  Well,  before  a  month,  M.  de  Tregars  will  be  Mile. 
Gilberte  Favoral’s  husband.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mile.  Lucienne  with  a 
look  of  extreme  surprise. 

But,  instead  of  answering, — 

“  You  told  me,”  resumed  Maxence,  “  that  once,  in  a 
day  of  supreme  distress,  you  had  applied  to  Mme.  de 
Thaller  for  assistance,  whereas  you  were  actually  en- 
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titled  to  an  indemnity  for  having  been  run  over  and  se¬ 
riously  hurt  by  her  carriage.” 

“  That  is  true.” 

“  Whilst  you  were  in  the  vestibule,  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  your  letter,  which  a  servant  had  taken  up 
stairs,  M.  de  Thaller  came  in ;  and,  when  he  saw  you,  he 
could  not  repress  a  gesture  of  surprise,  almost  of  ter¬ 
ror.” 

“  That  is  true  too.” 

“  This  behavior  of  M.  de  Thaller  always  remained  an 
enigma  to  you.” 

“  An  inexplicable  one.” 

“  Well,  I  think  that  I  can  explain  it  to  you  now.” 

“  You?  ” 

Lowering  his  voice;  for  he  knew  that  at  the  Hotel 
des  Folies  there  was  always  to  fear  some  indiscreet 
ear, — 

“  Yes,  I,”  he  answered ;  “  and  for  the  reason  that  yes¬ 
terday,  when  M.  de  Tregars  appeared  in  my  mother’s 
parlor,  I  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
for  the  reason,  Lucienne,  that,  between  Marius  de  Tre¬ 
gars  and  yourself,  there  is  a  resemblance  with  which  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  had  become  very  pale. 

“  What  do  you  suppose,  then  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  believe,  my  friend,  that  we  are  very  near  pene¬ 
trating  at  once  the  mystery  of  your  birth  and  the  secret 
of  the  hatred  that  has  pursued  you  since  the  day  when 
you  first  set  your  foot  in  M.  de  Thaller’s  house.” 

Admirably  self-possessed  as  Mile.  Lucienne  usually 
was,  the  quivering  of  her  lips  betrayed  at  this  moment 
the  intensity  of  her  emotion. 

After  more  than  a  minute  of  profound  medita¬ 
tion, — 
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“  The  commissary  of  police,”  she  said,  “  has  never  told 
me  his  hopes,  except  in  vague  terms.  He  has  told  me 
enough,  however,  to  make  me  think  that  he  has  already 
had  suspicions  similar  to  yours.” 

“  Of  course !  Would  he  otherwise  have  questioned 
me  on  the  subject  of  M.  de  Tregars?  ” 

Mile.  Lucienne  shook  her  head. 

“  And  yet,”  she  said,  “  even  after  your  explanation, 
it  is  in  vain  that  I  seek  why  and  how  I  can  so  far  dis¬ 
turb  M.  de  Thaller’s  security  that  he  wishes  to  do  away 
with  me.” 

Maxence  made  a  gesture  of  superb  indifference. 

“  I  confess,”  he  said,  “  that  I  don’t  see  it  either.  But 
what  matters  it?  Without  being  able  to  explain  why, 
I  feel  that  the  Baron  de  Thaller  is  the  common  enemy, — 
yours,  mine,  my  father’s,  and  M.  de  Tregars’.  And 
something  tells  me,  that,  with  M.  de  Tregars’  help,  we 
shall  triumph.  You  would  share  my  confidence,  Lu¬ 
cienne,  if  you  knew  him.  There  is  a  man !  and  my  sister 
has  made  no  vulgar  choice.  If  he  has  told  my  mother 
that  he  has  the  means  of  serving  her,  it  is  because  he 
certainly  has.” 

He  stopped,  and,  after  a  moment  of  silence, — 

“  Perhaps,”  he  went  on,  “  the  commissary  of  police 
might  readily  understand  what  I  only  dimly  suspect; 
but,  until  further  orders,  we  are  forbidden  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  him.  It  is  not  my  own  secret  that  I  have  just 
told  you ;  and,  if  I  have  confided  it  to  you,  it  is  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  for  us ;  and 
there  is  no  joy  for  me,  that  you  do  not  share.” 

Mile.  Lucienne  wanted  to  ask  many  more  particulars. 

But,  looking  at  his  watch, — 

“Half-past  ten!  ”  he  exclaimed,  “and  M.  de  Tregars 
waiting  for  me.” 
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And  he  started  off,  repeating  once  more  to  the  young 
girl  — 

“  I  will  see  you  to-night :  until  then,  good  hope  and 
good  courage.” 

In  the  court,  two  ill-looking  men  were  talking  with 
the  Foftins.  But  it  happened  often  to  the  Fortins  to 
talk  with  ill-looking  men :  so  he  took  no  notice  of  them, 
ran  out  to  the  Boulevard,  and  jumping  into  a  cab, — 

“  Rue  Lafitte  70,”  he  cried  to  the  driver,  “  I  pay  the 
trip, — three  francs.” 

When  Marius  de  Tregars  had  finally  determined  to 
compel  the  bold  rascals  who  had  swindled  his  father  to 
disgorge,  he  had  taken  in  the  Rue  Lafitte  a  small, 
plainly-furnished  apartment  on  the  entresol,  a  fit  dwell¬ 
ing  for  the  man  of  action,  the  tent  in  which  he  takes 
shelter  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  and  he  had  to  wait  upon  him 
an  old  family  servant,  whom  he  had  found  out  of  place, 
and  who  had  for  him  that  unquestioning  and  obstinate 
devotion  peculiar  to  Breton  servants. 

It  was  this  excellent  man  who  came  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  bell  to  open  the  door.  And,  as  soon  as  Maxence 
had  told  him  his  name, — 

“  Ah !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  my  master  has  been  expecting 
you  with  a  terrible  impatience.” 

It  was  so  true,  that  M.  de  Tregars  himself  appeared 
at  the  same  moment,  and,  leading  Maxence  into  the  little 
room  which  he  used  as  a  study, — 

"  Do  you  know,”  he  said  whilst  shaking  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  “  that  you  are  almost  an  hour  behind 
time?” 

Maxence  had,  among  others  the  detestable  fault,  sure 
indication  of  a  weak  nature,  of  being  never  willing  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  of  having  always  an  excuse  ready. 
On  this  occasion,  the  excuse  was  too  tempting  to  al- 
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low  it  to  escape ;  and  quick  he  began  telling  how  he  had 
been  detained  by  M.  Chapelain,  and  how  he  had  heard 
from  the  old  lawyer  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Mutual 
Credit  office. 

“  I  know  the  scene  already,”  said  M.  de  Tregars. 

And,  fixing  upon  Maxence  a  look  of  friendly  rail¬ 
lery,— 

“  Only,”  he  added,  “  I  attributed  your  want  of  punc¬ 
tuality  to  another  reason,  a  very  pretty  one  this  time, 
a  brunette.” 

A  purple  cloud  spread  over  Maxence’s  cheeks. 

“  What !  ”  he  stammered,  “  you  know  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  must  have  been  in  haste  to  go  and 
tell  a  person  of  your  acquaintance  why,  when  you  saw 
me  yesterday,  you  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.” 

This  time  Maxence  lost  all  countenance. 

“  What,”  he  said,  “  you  know  too?  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  smiled. 

“  I  know  a  great  many  things,  my  dear  M.  Maxence,” 
he  replied ;  “  and  yet,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  suspected 
of  witchcraft,  I  will  tell  you  where  all  my  science  comes 
from.  At  the  time  when  your  house  was  closed  to  me, 
after  seeking  for  a  long  time  some  means  of  hearing 
from  your  sister,  I  discovered  at  last  that  she  had  for 
her  music-teacher  an  old  Italian,  the  Signor  Gismondi 
Pulei.  I  applied  to  him  for  lessons,  and  became  his  pu¬ 
pil.  But,  in  the  beginning,  he  kept  looking  at  me  with 
singular  persistence.  I  inquired  the  reason ;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  once  had  for  a  neighbor,  at  the  Batig- 
nolles,  a  young  working-girl,  who  resembled  me  pro¬ 
digiously.  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and 
had,  in  fact,  completely  forgotten  it ;  when,  quite  lately, 
Gismondo  told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  his  former 
neighbor  again,  and,  what’s  more,  arm  in  arm  with  you. 
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and  that  you  both  entered  together  the  Hotel  des  Folies. 
As  he  insisted  again  upon  that  famous  resemblance,  I 
determined  to  see  for  myself.  I  watched,  and  I  stated, 
de  visa,  that  my  old  Italian  was  not  quite  wrong,  and 
that  I  had,  perhaps,  just  found  the  weapon  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for.” 

His  eyes  staring,  and  his  mouth  gaping,  Maxence 
looked  like  a  man  fallen  from  the  clouds. 

“  Ah,  you  did  watch !  ”  he  said. 

M.  de  Tregars  snapped  his  fingers  with  a  gesture  of 
indifference. 

“  It  is  certain,”  he  replied,  “  that,  for  a  month  past, 
I  have  been  doing  a  singular  business.  But  it  is  not 
by  remaining  on  my  chair,  preaching  against  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  age,  that  I  can  attain  my  object.  The  end 
justifies  the  means.  Honest  men  are  very  silly,  I  think, 
to  allow  the  rascals  to  get  the  better  of  them  under  the 
sentimental  pretext  that  they  cannot  condescend  to  make 
use  of  their  weapons.” 

But  an  honorable  scruple  was  tormenting  Max¬ 
ence. 

“And  you  think  yourself  well-informed,  sir?”  he 
inquired.  “You  know  Lucienne?” 

“  Enough  to  know  that  she  is  not  what  she  seems 
to  be,  and  what  almost  any  other  would  have  been  in  her 
place;  enough  to  be  certain,  that,  if  she  shows  herself 
two  or  three  times  a  week  riding  around  the  lake,  it  is 
not  for  her  pleasure ;  enough,  also,  to  be  persuaded,  that, 
despite  appearances,  she  is  not  your  mistress,  and  that, 
far  from  having  disturbed  your  life,  and  compromised 
your  prospects,  she  set  you  back  into  the  right  road,  at 
the  moment,  perhaps,  when  you  were  about  to  branch 
off  into  the  wrong  path.” 
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Marius  de  Tregars  was  assuming  fantastic  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  Maxence. 

“  How  did  you  manage,”  he  stammered,  “  thus  to 
find  out  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  With  time  and  money,  every  thing  is  possible.” 

“  But  you  must  have  had  grave  reasons  to  take  so 
much  trouble  about  Lucienne.” 

“  Very  grave  ones,  indeed.” 

“You  know  that  she  was  basely  forsaken  when  quite 
a  child?” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  And  that  she  was  brought  up  through  charity  ” — 

“  By  some  poor  gardeners  at  Louveciennes :  yes,  I 
know  all  that.” 

Maxence  was  trembling  with  joy.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  most  dazzling  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized. 
Seizing  the  hands  of  Marius  de  Tregars, — 

“  Ah,  you  know  Lucienne’s  family !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  shook  his  head. 

“  I  have  suspicions,”  he  answered ;  “  but,  up  to  this 
time,  I  have  suspicions  only,  I  assure  you.” 

“  But  that  family  does  exist ;  since  they  have  already, 
at  three  different  times,  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  poor 
girl.” 

“  I  think  as  you  do ;  but  we  must  have  proofs :  and  we 
shall  find  some.  You  may  rest  assured  of  that.” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the  opening 
door. 

The  old  servant  came  in,  and  advancing  to  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  a  mysterious  look, — 

“  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Thaller,”  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Marius  de  Tregars  started  violently. 
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“  Where  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  She  is  down  stairs  in  her  carriage,”  replied  the  ser¬ 
vant.  “  Her  footman  is  here,  asking  whether  monsieur 
is  at  home,  and  whether  she  can  come  up.” 

“Can  she  possibly  have  heard  any  thing?”  mur¬ 
mured  M.  de  Tregars  with  a  deep  frown. 

And,  after  a  moment  of  reflection, — 

“  So  much  the  more  reason  to  see  her,”  he  added 
quickly.  “  Let  her  come.  Request  her  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  coming  up  stairs.” 

This  last  incident  completely  upset  all  Maxence’s 
ideas.  He  no  longer  knew  what  to  imagine. 

“  Quick,”  said  M.  de  Tregars  to  him :  “  quick,  dis¬ 
appear  ;  and,  whatever  you  may  hear,  not  a  word !  ” 

And  he  pushed  him  into  his  bedroom,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  from  the  study  by  a  mere  tapestry  curtain. 

It  was  time;  for  already  in  the  next  room  could  be 
heard  a  great  rustling  of  silk  and  starched  petticoats. 
Mme.  de  Thaller  appeared. 

She  was  still  the  same  coarsely  beautiful  woman,  who, 
sixteen  years  before,  had  sat  at  Mme.  Favoral’s  table. 
Time  had  passed  without  scarcely  touching  her  with  the 
tip  of  his  wing.  Her  flesh  had  retained  its  dazzling 
whiteness;  her  hair,  of  a  bluish  black,  its  marvellous 
opulence;  her  lips,  their  carmine  hue;  her  eyes,  their 
lustre.  Her  figure  only  had  become  heavier,  her  fea¬ 
tures  less  delicate ;  and  her  neck  and  throat  had  lost  their 
undulations,  and  the  purity  of  their  outlines. 

But  neither  the  years,  nor  the  millions,  nor  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  most  fashionable  women,  had  been  able  to 
give  her  those  qualities  which  cannot  be  acquired, — 
grace,  distinction,  and  taste. 

If  there  was  a  woman  accustomed  to  dress,  it  was  she : 
a  splendid  dry-goods  store  could  have  been  set  up  with 
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the  silks  and  the  velvets,  the  satins  and  cashmeres,  the 
muslins,  the  laces,  and  all  the  known  tissues,  that  had 
passed  over  her  shoulders. 

Her  elegance  was  quoted  and  copied.  And  yet  there 
was  about  her  always  and  under  all  circumstances,  an 
indescribable  flavor  of  the  parvenue.  Her  gestures  had 
remained  trivial ;  her  voice,  common  and  vulgar. 

Throwing  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  bursting  into 
a  loud  laugh, — 

“  Confess,  my  dear  marquis,”  she  said,  “  that  you  are 
terribly  astonished  to  see  me  thus  drop  upon  you,  with- 
„  out  warning,  at  eleven,  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“  I  feel,  above  all,  terribly  flattered,”  replied  M.  de 
Tregars,  smiling. 

With  a  rapid  glance  she  was  surveying  the  little 
study,  the  modest  furniture,  the  papers  piled  on  the  desk, 
as  if  she  had  hoped  that  the  dwelling  would  reveal  to 
her  something  of  the  master’s  ideas  and  projects. 

“  I  was  just  coming  from  Van  Klopen’s,”  she  re¬ 
sumed  ;  “  and  passing  before  your  house,  I  took  a  fancy 
to  come  in  and  stir  you  up ;  and  here  I  am.” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  best  world,  to  allow  his  features  to  betray  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  impressions;  and  yet,  to  any  one  who  had 
known  him  well,  a  certain  contraction  of  the  eyelids 
would  have  revealed  a  serious  annoyance  and  an  intense 
anxiety. 

“  How  is  the  baron  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  As  sound  as  an  oak,”  answered  Mme.  de  Thaller, 
“  notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  the  troubles,  which 
you  can  well  imagine.  By  the  way,  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  us  ?  ” 

“  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  had  disappeared.” 
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“  And  it  is  but  too  true.  That  wretch  Favoral  has 
gone  off  with  an  enormous  amount  of  money.” 

“  Twelve  millions,  I  heard.” 

“  Something  like  it.  A  man  who  had  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  too;  a  puritan.  Trust  people’s  faces  after 
that !  I  never  liked  him,  I  confess.  But  M.  de  Thaller 
had  a  perfect  fancy  for  him ;  and,  when  he  had  spoken 
of  his  Favoral,  there  was  nothing  more  to  say.  Any 
way,  he  has  cleared  out,  leaving  his  family  without 
means.  A  very  interesting  family,  it  seems,  too, — a  wife 
who  is  goodness  itself,  and  a  charming  daughter:  at 
least,  so  says  Costeclar,  who  is  very  much  in  love  with 
her.” 

M.  de  Tregars’  countenance  remained  perfectly  in¬ 
different,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  hearing  about  per¬ 
sons  and  things  in  which  he  does  not  take  the  slightest 
interest. 

Mme.  de  Thaller  noticed  this. 

“  But  it  isn’t  to  tell  you  all  this,”  she  went  on,  “  that 
I  came  up.  It  is  an  interested  motive  brought  me.  We 
have,  some  of  my  friends  and  myself,  organized  a  lottery 
— a  work  of  charity,  my  dear  marquis,  and  quite  pa¬ 
triotic — for  the  benefit  of  the  Alsatians.  I  have  lots  of 
tickets  to  dispose  of ;  and  I’ve  thought  of  you  to  help  me 
out.” 

More  smiling  than  ever, — 

“  I  am  at  your  orders,  madame,”  answered  Marius, 
“but,  in  mercy,  spare  me.” 

She  took  out  some  tickets  from  a  small  shell  pocket- 
book. 

“  Twenty,  at  ten  francs,”  she  said.  “  It  isn’t  too  much, 
is  it?” 

“  It  is  a  great  deal  for  my  modest  resources.” 
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She  pocketed  the  ten  napoleons  which  he  handed  her, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  ironical  compassion, — 

“  Are  you  so  very  poor,  then  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Why,  I  am  neither  banker  nor  broker,  you  know.” 

She  had  risen,  and  was  smoothing  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

“  Well,  my  dear  marquis,”  she  resumed,  “  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  me  who  will  pity  you.  When  a  man  of  your 
age,  and  with  your  name,  remains  poor,  it  is  his  own 
fault.  Are  there  no  rich  heiresses  ?  ” 

“  I  confess  that  I  haven’t  tried  to  find  one  yet.” 

She  looked  at  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  bursting  out  laughing, — 

“  Look  around  you,”  she  said,  “  and  I  am  sure  you’ll 
not  be  long  discovering  a  beautiful  young  girl,  very 
blonde,  who  would  be  delighted  to  become  Marquise  de 
Tregars,  and  who  would  bring  in  her  apron  a  dowry  o£ 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  in  good  se¬ 
curities, — securities  which  the  Favorals  can’t  carry  off. 
Think  well,  and  then  come  to  see  us.  You  know  that 
M.  de  Thaller  is  very  fond  of  you;  and,  after  all  the 
trouble  we  have  been  having,  you  owe  us  a  visit.” 

Whereupon  she  went  out,  M.  de  Tregars,  going  down 
to  escort  her  to  her  carriage. 

But  as  he  came  up, — 

“  Attention !  ”  he  cried  to  Maxence ;  “  for  it’s  very 
evident  that  the  Thallers  have  wind  of  something.” 


III. 


It  was  a  revelation,  that  visit  of  Mme.  de  Thaller’s ; 
and  there  was  no  need  of  very  much  perspicacity  to 
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guess  her  anxiety  beneath  her  bursts  of  laughter,  and  to 
understand  that  it  was  a  bargain  she  had  come  to  pro¬ 
pose.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  Marius  de  Tre- 
gars  held  within  his  hands  the  principal  threads  of  that 
complicated  intrigue  which  had  just  culminated  in  that 
robbery  of  twelve  millions.  But  would  he  be  able  to 
make  use  of  them?  What  were  his  designs,  and  his 
means  of  action?  That  is  what  Maxence  could  not  in 
any  way  conjecture. 

He  had  no  time  to  ask  questions. 

“  Come,”  said  M.  Tregars,  whose  agitation  was 
manifest, — “  come,  let  us  breakfast :  w.e  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose.” 

And,  whilst  his  servant  was  bringing  in  his  modest 
meal, — 

“  I  am  expecting  M.  d’Escajoul,”  he  said.  “  Show 
him  in  as  soon  as  he  comes.” 

Retired  as  he  had  lived  from  the  financial  world, 
Maxence  had  yet  heard  the  name  of  Octave  d’Escajoul. 

Who  has  not  seen  him,  happy  and  smiling,  his  eye 
bright,  and  his  lip  ruddy,  notwithstanding  his  fifty 
years,  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Boulevard,  with 
his  royal  blue  jacket  and  his  eternal  white  vest?  He  is 
passionately  fond  of  everything  that  tends  to  make  life 
pleasant  and  easy ;  dines  at  Bignon’s,  or  the  Cafe  An¬ 
glais;  plays  baccarat  at  the  club  with  extraordinary 
luck ;  has  the  most  comfortable  apartment  and  the  most 
elegant  coupe  in  all  Paris.  With  all  this,  he  is  pleased 
to  declare  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  men,  and  is  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  popular;  for  he  cannot  walk  three 
blocks  on  the  Boulevard  without  lifting  his  hat  at  least 
fifty  times,  and  shaking  hands  twice  as  often. 

And  when  any  one  asks,  “  What  does'  he  do  ?  ”  the  in¬ 
variable  answer  is,  “  Why  he  operates.” 
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To  explain  what  sort  of  operations,  would  not  be, 
perhaps,  very  easy.  In  the  world  of  rogues,  there  are 
some  rogues  more  formidable  and  more  skilful  than  the 
rest,  who  always  manage  to  escape  the  hand  of  the  law. 
They  are  not  such  fools  as  to  operate  in  person, — not 
they!  They  content  themselves  with  watching  their 
friends  and  comrades.  If  a  good  haul  is  made,  at  once 
they  appear  and  claim  their  share.  And,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  threaten  to  inform,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  let 
them  pocket  the  clearest  of  the  profit. 

Well,  in  a  more  elevated  sphere,  in  the  world  of  spec¬ 
ulation,  it  is  precisely  that  lucrative  and  honorable  in¬ 
dustry  which  M.  d’Escajoul  carries  on.  Thoroughly 
master  of  his  ground,  possessing  a  superior  scent  and 
an  imperturbable  patience,  always  awake,  and  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  watch,  he  never  operates  unless  he  is  sure 
to  win. 

And  the  day  when  the  manager  of  some  company  has 
violated  his  charter  or  stretched  the  law  a  little  too  far, 
he  may  be  sure  to  see  M.  d’Escajoul  appear,  and  ask  for 
some  little — advantages,  and  proffer,  in  exchange,  the 
most  thorough  discretion,  and  even  his  kind  offices. 

Two  or  three  of  his  friends  have  heard  him  say, — 

“  Who  would  dare  to  blame  me  ?  It’s  very  moral, 
what  I  am  doing.” 

Such  is  the  man  who  came  in,  smiling,  just  as  Max- 
ence  and  Marius  de  Tregars  had  sat  down  at  the  table. 

M.  de  Tregars  rose  to  receive  him. 

‘  You  will  breakfast  with  us?  ”  he  said. 

“  Thank  you,”  answered  M.  d’Escajoul.  “  I  break¬ 
fasted  precisely  at  eleven,  as  usual.  Punctuality  is  a 
politeness  which  a  man  owes  to  his  stomach.  But  I 
will  accept  w.ith  pleasure  a  drop  of  that  old  Cognac 
which  you  offered  me  the  other  evening.” 
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He  took  a  seat;  and  the  valet  brought  him  a  glass, 
which  he  set  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Then, — 

“  I  have  just  seen  our  man,”  he  said. 

Maxence  understood  that  he  was  referring  to  M.  de 
Thaller. 

“  Well?  ”  inquired  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  Impossible  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him.  I  turned 
him  over  and  over,  every  way.  Nothing !  ” 

“  Indeed!” 

“  It’s  so;  and  you  know  if  I  understand  the  business. 
But  what  can  you  say  to  a  man  who  answers  you  all  the 
time,  ‘  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law ;  experts 
have  been  named ;  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
most  minute  investigations  ’  ?  ” 

By  the  look  which  Marius  de  Tregars  kept  riveted 
upon  M.  d’Escajoul,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  was  not  without  limits.  He  felt  it,  and, 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence, — 

“  Do  you  suspect  me,  by  chance,”  he  said,  “  to  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  hoodwinked  by  Thaller?” 

And  as  M.  de  Tregars  said  nothing,  which  was  the 
most  eloquent  of  answers, — 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  insisted,  “  you  are  wrong  to 
doubt  me.  Was  it  you  who  came  after  me?.  No.  It 
was  I,  who,  hearing  through  Marcolet  the  history  of 
your  fortune,  came  to  tell  you,  ‘  Do  you  want  to  know  a 
way  of  swamping  Thaller  ?  ’  And  the  reasons  I  had 
to  wish  that  Thaller  might  be  swamped:  I  have  them 
still.  He  trifled  with  me,  he  ‘  sold  ’  me,  and  he  must 
suffer  for  it ;  for,  if  it  came  to  be  known  that  I  could  be 
taken  in  w.ith  impunity,  it  would  be  all  over  with  my 
credit.” 

After  a  moment  of  silence, — 
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“  Do  you  believe,  then,”  asked  M.  de  Tregars,  “  that 
M.  de  Thaller  is  innocent  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps.” 

“  That  would  be  curious.” 

“  Or  else  his  measures  are  so  well  taken  that  he  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  fear.  If  Favoral  takes  everything 
upon  himself,  what  can  they  say  to  the  other  ?  If  they 
have  acted  in  collusion,  the  thing  has  been  prepared 
for  a  long  time;  and,  before  commencing  to  fish,  they 
must  have  troubled  the  water  so  well,  that  justice  will 
be  unable  to  see  anything  in  it.” 

“  And  you  see  no  one  who  could  help  us?  ” 

“  Favoral  ”— 

To  Maxence’s  great  surprise,  M.  de  Tregars  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“  That  one  is  gone,”  he  said ;  “  and,  were  he  at  hand, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  if  he  was  in  collusion  with  M. 
de  Thaller,  he  would  not  speak.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  That  being  the  case,  what  can  we  do?  ” 

“  Wait.” 

M.  de  Tregars  made  a  gesture  of  discourage¬ 
ment. 

“  I  might  as  well  give  up  the  fight,  then,”  he  said, 
“  and  try  to  compromise.” 

“  Why  so  ?  We  don’t  know  what  may  happen.  Keep 
quiet,  be  patient ;  I  am  here,  and  I  am  looking  out  for 
squalls.” 

He  got  up  and  prepared  to  leave. 

“  You  have  more  experience  than  I  have,”  said  M.  de 
Tregars;  “  and,  since  that’s  your  opinion  ” — 

M.  d’Escajoul  had  resumed  all  his  good  humor. 

“  Very  well,  then,  it’s  understood,”  he  said,  pressing 
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M.  de  Tregars’  hand.  “  I  am  watching  for  both  of  us; 
and  if  I  see  a  chance,  I  come  at  once,  and  you  act.” 

But  the  outer  door  had  hardly  closed,  when  suddenly 
the  countenance  of  Marius  de  Tregars  changed.  Shak¬ 
ing  the  hand  which  M.  d’Escajoul  had  just  touched, — 

“  Pouah !  ”  he  said  with  a  look  of  thorough  disgust, — 
“  pouah!” 

And  noticing  Maxence’s  look  of  utter  surprise, — 

“  Don’t  you  understand,”  he  said,  “  that  this  old 
rascal  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Thaller  to  feel  my  inten¬ 
tions,  and  mislead  me  by  false  information?  I  had 
scented  him,  fortunately;  and,  if  either  one  of  us  is 
dupe  of  the  other,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  me.” 

They  had  finished  their  breakfast.  M.  de  Tregars 
called  his  servant. 

“  Have  you  been  for  a  carriage?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  is  at  the  door,  sir.” 

“  Well,  then,  come  along.” 

Maxence  had  the  good  sense  not  to  over-estimate 
himself.  Perfectly  convinced  that  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  alone,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  trust 
blindly  to  Marius  de  Tregars. 

He  followed  him,  therefore ;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
carriage  had  started,  that  he  ventured  to  ask, — 

“Where  are  we  going?” 

“  Didn’t  you  hear  me,”  replied  M.  de  Tregars,  “  order 
the  driver  to  take  us  to  the  court-house?” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  what  I  wish  to  know  is, 
what  we  are  going  to  do  there  ?  ” 

“  You  are  going,  my  dear  friend,  to  ask  an  audience 
of  the  judge  who  has  your  father’s  case  in  charge,  and 
deposit  into  his  hands  the  fifteen  thousand  francs  you 
have  in  your  pocket.” 
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"  What !  You  wish  me  to  ” — 

“  I  think  it  better  to  place  that  money  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  which  will  appreciate  the  step,  than  into  those 
of  M.  de  Thaller,  who  would  not  breathe  a  word  about 
it.  We  are  in  a  position  where  nothing  should  be  neg¬ 
lected;  and  that  money  may  prove  an  indication.” 

But  they  had  arrived.  M.  de  Tregars  guided  Max- 
ence  through  the  labyrinth  of  corridors  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  until  he  came  to  a  long  gallery,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  an  usher  was  seated  reading  a  new.spaper. 

“  M.  Barban  d’Avranchel  ?  ”  inquired  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars. 

“  He  is  in  his  office.”  replied  the  usher. 

“  Please  ask  him  if  he  would  receive  an  important 
deposition  in  the  Favoral  case.” 

The  usher  rose  somewhat  reluctantly,  and,  while  he 
was  gone, — 

“  You  will  go  in  alone,”  said  M.  de  Tregars  to  Max- 
ence.  “  I  shall  not  appear ;  and  it  is  important  that 
my  name  should  not  even  be  pronounced.  But,  above 
all,  try  and  remember  even  the  most  insignificant  words 
of  the  judge;  for,  upon  what  he  tells  you,  I  shall  reg¬ 
ulate  my  conduct.” 

The  usher  returned. 

“  M.  cTAvranchel  will  receive  you,”  he  said. 

And,  leading  Maxence  to  the  extremity  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  he  opened  a  small  door,  and  pushed  him  in,  say¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time, — 

“  That  is  it,  sir :  walk  in.” 

It  was  a  small  room,  with  a  low  ceiling,  and  poorly 
furnished.  The  faded  curtains  and  threadbare  carpet 
showed  plainly  that  more  than  one  judge  had  occupied 
it,  and  that  legions  of  accused  criminals  had  passed 
through  it.  In  front  of  a  table,  two  mien — ope  old, 
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the  judge;  the  other  young,  the  clerk — were  signing 
and  classifying  papers.  These  papers  related  to  the 
Favoral  case,  and  were  all  indorsed  in  large  letters: 
Mutual  Credit  Company. 

As  soon  as  Maxence  appeared,  the  judge  rose,  and, 
after  measuring  him  with  a  clear  and  cold  look : — 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  interrogated. 

In  a  somewhat  husky  voice,  Maxence  stated  his  name 
and  surname. 

“  Ah !  you  are  Vincent  Favoral’s  son,”  interrupted 
the  judge.  “  And  it  was  you  who  helped  him  escape 
through  the  window  ?  I  was  going  to  send  you  a  sum¬ 
mons  this  very  day;  but,  since  you  are  here,  so  much 
the  better.  You  have  something  important  to  com¬ 
municate,  I  have  been  told.” 

Very  few  people,  even  among  the  most  strictly  hon¬ 
est,  can  overcome  a  certain  unpleasant  feeling  when, 
having  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  palace  of  justice, 
they  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a  judge.  More 
than  almost  any  one  else,  Maxence  was  likely  to  be 
accessible  to  that  vague  and  inexplicable  feeling;  and 
it  was  with  an  effort  that  he  answered,— 

“  On  Saturday  evening,  the  Baron  de  Thaller  called 
at  our  house  a  few  minutes  before  the  commissary. 
After  loading  my  father  with  reproaches,  he  invited 
him  to  leave  the  country ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
flight,  he  handed  him  these  fifteen  thousand  francs.  My 
father  declined  to  accept  them;  and,  at  the  moment  of 
parting,  he  recommended  to  me  particularly  to  return 
them  to  M.  de  Thaller.  I  thought  it  best  to  return  them 
to  you,  sir.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  I  wished  the  fact  known  to  you  of  the 
money  having  been  offered  and  refused.” 
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M.  Barban  d’Avranchel  was  quietly  stroking  his 
whiskers,  once  of  a  bright  red,  but  now  almost  entirely 
white. 

“  Is  this  an  insinuation  against  the  manager  of 
the  Mutual  Credit?  ”  he  asked. 

Maxence  looked  straight  at  him  ;  and,  in  a  tone  which 
affirmed  precisely  the  reverse, — 

“  I  accuse  no  one,”  he  said. 

“  I  must  tell  you,”  resumed  the  judge,  “  that  M.  de 
Thaller  has  himself  informed  me  of  this  circumstance. 
When  he  called  at  your  house,  he  was  ignorant,  as  yet, 
of  the  extent  of  the  embezzlements,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  hush  up  the  affair.  That’s  why  he 
wished  his  cashier  to  start  for  Belgium.  This  system 
of  helping  criminals  to  escape  the  just  punishment  of 
their  crimes  is  to  be  bitterly  deplored ;  but  it  is  quite  the 
habit  of  your  financial  magnates,  who  prefer  sending 
some  poor  devil  of  an  employe  to  hang  himself  abroad, 
than  run  the  risk  of  compromising  their  credit  by  con¬ 
fessing  that  they  have  been  robbed.” 

Maxence  might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say ;  but  M. 
de  Tregars  had  recommended  him  the  most  extreme 
reserve.  He  remained  silent. 

“  On  the  other  hand,”  resumed  the  judge,  “  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  the  money  so  generously  offered  does 
not  speak  in  favor  of  Vincent  Favoral.  He  was  well 
aware,  when  he  left,  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  reach  the  frontier,  escape  pursuit,  and  hide 
himself  abroad ;  and,  if  he  refused  the  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  it  must  have  been  because  he  was  well  provided 
for  already.” 

Tears  of  shame  and  rage  started  from  Maxence’s  eyes. 

“  I  am  certain,  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  my  father 
went  off  without  a  sou.” 
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“  What  has  become  of  the  millions,  then  ?  ”  he  asked 
coldly. 

Maxence  hesitated.  Why  not  mention  his  suspi¬ 
cions  ?  He  dared  not. 

“  My  father  speculated  at  the  bourse  ”  he  stammered. 

“  And  he  led  a  scandalous  conduct,  keeping  up,  away 
from  home,  a  style  of  living  which  must  have  absorbed 
immense  sums.” 

“  We  knew  nothing  of  it,  sir;  and  our  first  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  what  the  commissary  of  police  told  us.” 

The  judge  insisted  no  more;  and  in  a  tone  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  his  question  was  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  answer, — 

“  You  have  no  new.s  from  your  father?  ”  he  asked. 

“  None  whatever.” 

“  And  you  have  no  idea  where  he  has  gone  ?  ” 

“  None  in  the  least.” 

M.  d’Avranchel  had  already  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
table,  and  was  again  busy  with  his  papers. 

“  You  may  retire,”  he  said.  You  will  be  notified  if 
I  need  you.” 

Maxence  felt  much  discouraged  when  he  joined  M. 
de  Tregars  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 

“  The  judge  is  convinced  of  M.  de  Thaller’s  entire 
innocence,”  he  said. 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  narrated,  with  a  fidelity  that 
did  honor  to  his  memory,  all  that  had  just  occurred, — 

“  Nothing  is  lost  yet,”  declared  M.  de  Tregars. 

And,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  bill  for  two  trunks, 
which  had  been  found  in  M.  Favoral’s  portfolio, — 

“  There,”  he  said,  “  we  shall  know  our  fate.” 
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IV. 

M.  de  Tregars  and  Maxence  were  in  luck.  They 
had  a  good  driver  and  a  fair  horse ;  and  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes  they  were  at  the  trunk  store.  As  soon  as  the  cab 
stopped, — 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  M.  de  Tregars,  “  I  suppose  it 
has  to  be  done.” 

And,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  something  which  is  extremely  repugnant  to 
him,  he  jumped  out,  and,  followed  by  Maxence,  entered 
the  shop. 

“  It  was  a  modest  establishment ;  and  the  people  who 
kept  it,  husband  and  wife,  seeing  two  customers  coming 
in,  rushed  to  meet  them,  with  that  welcoming  smile 
which  blossoms  upon  the  lips  of  every  Parisian  shop¬ 
keeper. 

“  What  will  you  have,  gentlemen?” 

And,  with  wonderful  volubility,  they  went  on  enu¬ 
merating  every  article  which  they  had  for  sale  in  their 
shop, — from  the  “  indispensable-necessary,”  contain¬ 
ing  seventy-seven  pieces  of  solid  silver,  and  costing  four 
thousand  francs,  down  to  the  humblest  carpet-bag  at 
thirty-nine  cents. 

But  Marius  de  Tregars  interrupted  them  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  an  opportunity,  and,  showing  them  their 
bill  — 

“  It  was  here,  wasn’t  it,”  he  inquired,  “  that  the  two 
trunks  were  bought  which  are  charged  in  this  bill  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  simultaneously  both  husband 
and  wife. 

“  When  were  they  delivered  ?  ” 

“  Our  porter  went  to  deliver  them,  less  than  two 
hours  after  they  were  bought.” 
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“  Where?” 

By  this  time  the  shopkeepers  were  beginning  to  ex¬ 
change  uneasy  looks. 

“  Why  do  you  ask?  ”  inquired  the  woman  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  that  she  had  the  settled  intention  not 
to  answer,  unless  for  good  and  valid  reason. 

To  obtain  the  simplest  information  is  not  always  as 
easy  as  might  be  supposed.  The  suspicion  of  the 
Parisian  tradesman  is  easily  aroused;  and,  as  his  head 
is  stuffed  with  stories  of  spies  and  robbers,  as  soon 
as  he  is  questioned  he  becomes  as  dumb  as  an  oyster. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  had  foreseen  the  difficulty. 

“  I  beg  you  to  believe,  madame,”  he  went  on, 
“  that  my  questions  are  not  dictated  by  an  idle  curiosity. 
Here  are  the  facts.  A  relative  of  ours,  a  man  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  of  whom  we  are  very  fond,  and  whose  head 
is  a  little  weak,  left  his  home  some  forty-eight  hours 
since.  We  are  looking  for  him,  and  we  are  in  hopes,  if 
we  find  these  trunks,  to  find  him  at  the  same  time.” 

With  furtive  glances,  the  husband  and  wife  were 
tacitly  consulting  each  other. 

“  The  fact  is,”  they  said,  “  we  wouldn’t  like,  under 
any  consideration,  to  commit  an  indiscretion  which 
might  result  to  the  prejudice  of  a  customer.” 

“  Fear  nothing,”  said  M.  de  Tregars  with  a  reassur¬ 
ing  gesture.  “  If  we  have  not  had  recourse  to  the  po¬ 
lice,  it’s  because,  you  know,  it  isn’t  pleasant  to  have  the 
police  interfere  in  one’s  affairs.  If  you  have  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  answer  me,  however,  I  must,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  commissary.” 

The  argument  proved  decisive. 

“  If  that’s  the  case,”  replied  the  woman,  “  I  am  ready 
to  tell  all  I  know.” 

“  Well,  then,  madame,  what  do  you  know?  ” 
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“  These  two  trunks  were  bought  on  Friday  afternoon 
last,  by  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  tall,  very  thin,  with  a 
stern  countenance,  and  wearing  a  long  frock  coat.” 

“  No  more  doubt,”  murmured  Maxence.  “  It  was 
he.” 

“  And  now,”  the  woman  went  on,  “  that  you  have  just 
told  me  that  your  relative  was  a  little  weak  in  the  head, 
I  remember  that  this  gentleman  had  a  strange  sort  of 
way  about  him,  and  that  he  kept  w.alking  about  the 
store  as  if  he  had  fleas  on  his  legs.  And  awful  partic¬ 
ular  he  was  too !  Nothing  was  handsome  enough  and 
strong  enough  for  him ;  and  he  was  anxious  about  the 
safety-locks,  as  he  had,  he  said,  many  objects  of  value, 
papers,  and  securities,  to  put  away.” 

“  And  where  did  he  tell  you  to  send  the  two  trunks?  ” 

“  Rue  du  Cirque,  to  Mme. - wait  a  minute,  I  have 

the  name  at  the  end  of  my  tongue.” 

“  You  must  have  it  on  your  books,  too,”  remarked 
M.  de  Tregars. 

The  husband  was  already  looking  over  his  blotter. 

“  April  26,  1872,”  he  said.  “  26,  here  it  is :  £  Two 
leather  trunks,  patent  safety-locks :  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle, 
49  Rue  du  Cirque.’  ” 

Without  too  much  affectation,  M.  de  Tregars  had 
drawn  near  to  the  shopkeeper,  and  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

“  What  is  that,”  he  asked,  “  written  there,  below  the 
address?  ” 

“  That,  sir,  is  the  direction  left  by  the  customer 
‘  Mark  on  each  end  of  the  trunks,  in  large  letters,  “  Rio 
de  Janeiro.”  ’  ” 

Maxence  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation.  “  Oh !  ” 

But  the  tradesman  mistook  him ;  and,  seizing  this 
magnificent  opportunity  to  display  his  knowledge, — 
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“  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  capital  of  Brazil,”  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  importance.  “  And  your  relative  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  go  there;  and,  if  he  has  not  changed  hi? 
mind,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  overtake  him;  for  the 
Brazilian  steamer  was  to  have  sailed  yesterday  from 
Havre.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions,  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  remained  perfectly  calm. 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  he  said  to  the  shopkeepers,  “  I 
think  I  had  better  give  up  the  chase.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  however,  for  your  information.” 

But,  once  out  again, — 

“  Do  you  really  believe,”  inquired  Maxence,  “  that 
my  father  has  left  France?  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  shook  his  head. 

“  I  will  give  you  my  opinion,”  he  uttered,  “  after 
I  have  investigated  matters  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque.” 

They  drove  there  in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  the  cab  hav¬ 
ing  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  street,  they  walked 
on  foot  in  front  of  No.  49.  It  was  a  small  cottage,  only 
one  story  in  height,  built  between  a  sanded  court-yard 
and  a  garden,  whose  tall  trees  showed  above  the  roof. 
At  the  windows  could  be  seen  curtains  of  light-colored 
silk, — a  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  young  and 
pretty  woman. 

For  a  few  minutes  Marius  de  Tregars  remained  in 
observation ;  but,  as  nothing  stirred, — 

“  We  must  find  out  something,  somehow,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  impatiently. 

And  noticing  a  large  grocery  store  bearing  No.  62, 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  it,  still  accompanied  by 
Maxence. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  day  when  customers  are  rare. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  shop,  the  grocer,  a  big 
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fat  man  with  an  air  of  importance,  was  overseeing  his 
men,  who  were  busy  putting  things  in  order. 

M.  de  Tregars  took  him  aside,  and  with  an  accent  of 
mystery, — 

“  I  am,”  he  said,  “  a  clerk  with  M.  Drayton,  the  jew¬ 
eller  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  and  I  come  to  ask  you  one 
of  those  little  favors  which  tradespeople  owe  to  each 
other.” 

A  frown  appeared  on  the  fat  man’s  countenance. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  that  M.  Drayton’s  clerks  were 
rather  too  stylish-looking;  or  else,  perhaps,  he  felt  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  one  of  those  numerous  petty  swindles  of 
which  shopkeepers  are  constantly  the  victims. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Speak !  ” 

“  I  am  on  my  way,”  spoke  M.  de  Tregars,  “  to  deliver 
a  ring  which  a  lady  purchased  of  us  yesterday.  She  is 
not  a  regular  customer,  and  has  given  us  no  references. 
If  she  doesn’t  pay,  shall  I  leave  the  ring?  My  employer 
told  me,  ‘  Consult  some  prominent  tradesman  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  follow  his  advice.’  ” 

Prominent  tradesman !  Delicately  tickled  vanity  was 
dancing  in  the  grocer’s  eyes. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle.” 

The  grocer  burst  out  laughing. 

“  In  that  case,  my  boy,”  he  said,  tapping  familiarly 
the  shoulder  of  the  so-called  clerk,  “  whether  she  pays 
or  not,  you  can  deliver  the  article.” 

The  familiarity  was  not,  perhaps,  very  much  to  the 
taste  of  the  Marquis  de  Tregars.  No  matter. 

“  She  is  rich,  then,  that  lady?  ”  he  said. 

“  Personally  no.  But  she  is  protected  by  an  old  fool, 
who  allows  her  all  her  fancies.” 

“  Indeed!”- 
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“  It  is  scandalous ;  and  you  cannot  form  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in  that  house. 
Horses,  carriages,  servants,  dresses,  balls,  dinners,  card¬ 
playing  all  night,  a  perpetual  carnival :  it  must  be  ruin¬ 
ous!” 

M.  de  Tregars  never  winced. 

“  And  the  old  man  who  pays  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  do  you 
know  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  him  pass, — a  tall,  lean,  old  fellow,  w.ho 
doesn’t  look  very  rich,  either.  But  excuse  me :  here  is  a 
customer  I  must  wait  upon.” 

Having  walked  out  into  the  street, — 

“We  must  separate  now,”  declared  M.  de  Tregars 
to  Maxence. 

“What!  You  wish  to”— 

“  Go  and  wait  for  me  in  that  cafe  yonder,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  street.  I  must  see  that  Zelie  Cadelle  and 
speak  to  her.” 

And  without  suffering  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
Maxence,  he  walked  resolutely  up  to  the  cottage-gate, 
and  rang  vigorously. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  one  of  those  servants  stepped 
out  into  the  yard,  who  seem  manufactured  on 
purpose,  heaven  knows  where,  for  the  special  service  of 
young  ladies  who  keep  house, — a  tall  rascal  with  sallow 
complexion  and  straight  hair,  a  cynical  eye,  and  a  low, 
impudent  smile. 

“  What  do  you  wish,  sir  ?  ”  he  inquired  through  the 
grating. 

“  That  you  should  open  the  door,  first,”  uttered  M. 
de  Tregars,  with  such  a  look  and  such  an  accent,  that 
the  other  obeyed  at  once. 

“  And  now,”  he  added,  “  go  and  announce  me  to 
Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle.” 
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“  Madame  is  out,”  replied  the  valet. 

And  noticing  that  M.  de  Tregars  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders, — 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  said,  “  she  has  gone  to  the  bois 
with  one  of  her  friends.  If  you  won’t  believe  me,  ask 
my  comrades  there.” 

And  he  pointed  out  two  other  servants  of  the  same 
pattern  as  himself,  who  were  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
carriage-house,  playing  cards,  ,  and  drinking. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  did  not  mean  to  be  imposed  upon. 
He  felt  certain  that  the  man  was  lying.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  discussing, — 

“  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  your  mistress,”  he  ordered, 
in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  objection  ;  “  or  else  I’ll  find 
my  way  to  her  alone.” 

It  was  evident  that  he  would  do  just  as  he  said,  by 
force  if  needs  be.  The  valet  saw  this,  and,  after  hesitat¬ 
ing  a  moment  longer, — 

“  Come  along,  then,”  he  said,  “  since  you  insist  so 
much.  We’ll  talk  to  the  chambermaid.” 

And,  having  led  M.  de  Tregars  into  the  vestibule,  he 
called  out,  “  Mam’selle  Amanda !  ” 

A  woman  at  once  made  her  appearance  who  was  a 
worthy  mate  for  the  valet.  She  must  have  been  about 
forty,  and  the  most  alarming  duplicity  could  be  read 
upon  her  features,  deeply  pitted  by  the  small-pox.  She 
wore  a  pretentious  dress,  an  apron  like  a  stage- servant, 
and  a  cap  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons. 

“  Here  is  a  gentleman,”  said  the  valet,  “  who  insists 
upon  seeing  madame.  You  fix  it  with  him.” 

Better  than  her  fellow  servant,  Mile.  Amanda  could 
judge  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  A  single  glance  at 
this  obstinate  visitor  convinced  her  that  he  was  not  one 
who  can  be  easily  turned  off. 
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Putting  on,  therefore,  her  pleasantest  smile,  thus  dis¬ 
playing  at  the  same  time  her  decayed  teeth, — 

“  The  fact  is  that  monsieur  will  very  much  disturb 
madame,”  she  observed. 

“  I  shall  excuse  myself.” 

“  But  I’ll  be  scolded.” 

Instead  of  answering,  M.  de  Tregars  took  a  couple  of 
twenty-franc-notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  slipped  them 
into  her  hand. 

“  Please  follow  me  to  the  parlor,  then,”  she  said  with 
a  heavy  sigh. 

M.  de  Tregars  did  so,  whilst  observing  everything 
around  him  with  the  attentive  perspicacity  of  a  deputy 
sheriff  preparing  to  make  out  an  inventory. 

Being  double,  the  house  was  much  more  spacious 
than  could  have  been  thought  from  the  street,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  that  science  of  comfort  which  is  the  genius 
of  modem  architects. 

The  most  lavish  luxury  was  displayed  on  all  sides; 
not  that  solid,  quiet,  and  harmonious  luxury  which  is 
the  result  of  long  years  of  opulence,  but  the  coarse, 
loud,  and  superficial  luxury  of  the  parvenu,  who  is 
eager  to  enjoy  quick,  and  to  possess  all  that  he  has 
craved  from  others. 

The  vestibule  was  a  folly,  with  its  exotic  plants 
climbing  along,  crystal  trellises,  and  its  Sevres  and 
China  jardinieres  filled  with  gigantic  azaleas.  And 
along  the  gilt  railing  of  the  stairs  marble  and  bronze 
statuary  was  intermingled  with  masses  of  growing  flow¬ 
ers. 

“  It  must  take  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  to  keep 
up  this  conservatory  alone,”  thought  M.  de  Tregars. 

Meantime  the  old  chambermaid  opened  a  satinwood 
door  with  silver  lock. 
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“  That’s  the  parlor,”  she  said.  “  Take  a  seat  whilst 
I  go  and  tell  madame.” 

In  this  parlor  everything  had  been  combined  to  daz¬ 
zle.  Furniture,  carpets,  hangings,  every  thing,  was 
rich,  too  rich,  furiously,  incontestably,  obviously  rich. 
The  chandelier  was  a  masterpiece,  the  clock  an  orig¬ 
inal  and  unique  piece  of  work.  The  pictures  hanging 
upon  the  wall  were  all  signed  with  the  most  famous 
names. 

“  To  judge  of  the  rest  by  what  I  have  seen,”  thought 
M.  de  Tregars,  “  there  must  have  been  at  least  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  spent  on  this  house.” 

And,  although  he  was  shocked  by  a  quantity  of  de¬ 
tails  which  betrayed  the  most  absolute  lack  of  taste,  he 
could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  the  cashier  of  the 
Mutual  Credit  could  be  the  master  of  this  sumptuous 
dwelling ;  and  he  was  asking  himself  whether  he  had  not 
followed  the  wrong  scent,  when  a  circumstance  came  to 
put  an  end  to  all  his  doubts. 

Upon  the  mantlepiece,  in  a  small  velvet  frame,  was 
Vincent  Favoral’s  portrait. 

M.  de  Tregars  had  been  seated  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  was  collecting  his  somewhat  scattered  thoughts, 
when  a  slight  grating  sound,  and  a  rustling  noise,  made 
him  turn  around. 

Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle  was  coming  in. 

She  was  a  woman  of  some  twenty-five  or  six,  rather 
tall,  lithe,  and  well  made.  Her  face  was  pale  and  worn ; 
and  her  heavy  dark  hair  was  scattered  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  She  looked  at  once  sarcastic  and  good- 
natured,  impudent  and  naive ,  with  her  sparkling  eyes, 
her  tumed-up  nose,  and  wide  mouth  furnished  with 
teeth,  sound  and  white,  like  those  of  a  young  dog.  She 
had  wasted  no  time  upon  her  dress;  for  she  wore  a 
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plain  blue  cashmere  wrapper,  fastened  at  the  waist  with 
a  sort  of  silk  scarf  of  similar  color. 

From  the  very  threshold, — 

“  Dear  me !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  how  very  singular !  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  stepped  forward. 

“What?”  he  inquired. 

“  Oh,  nothing !  ”  she  replied, — “  nothing  at  all !  ” 

And  without  ceasing  to  look  at  him  with  a  wondering 
eye,  but  suddenly  changing  her  tone  of  voice, — 

“  And  so,  sir,”  she  said,  “  my  servants  have  been 
unable  to  keep  you  from  forcing  yourself  into  my 
house !  ” 

“  I  hope,  madame,”  said  M.  de  Tregars  with  a  polite 
bow,  “  that  you  will  excuse  my  persistence.  I  come  for 
a  matter  which  can  suffer  no  delay.” 

She  was  still  looking  at  him  obstinately. 

“  Who  are  you?  ”  she  asked. 

“  My  name  will  not  afford  you  any  information.  I 
am  the  Marquis  de  Tregars.” 

“  Tregars!  ”  she  repeated,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling, 
as  if  in  search  of  an  inspiration.  “  Tregars !  Never 
heard  of  it !  ” 

And  throwing  herself  into  an  arm  chair, — 

“Well,  sir,  what  do  you  wish  with  me,  then? 
Speak!” 

He  had  taken  a  seat  near  her,  and  kept  his  eyes  riv¬ 
eted  upon  hers. 

“  I  have  come,  madame,”  he  replied,  “  to  ask  you  to 
put  me  in  the  way  to  see  and  speak  to  the  man  whose 
photograph  is  there  on  the  mantlepiece.” 

He  expected  to  take  her  by  surprise,  and  that  by  a 
shudder,  a  cry,  a  gesture,  she  might  betray  her  secret, 
Not  at  all. 
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“  Are  you,  then,  one  of  M.  Vincent’s  friends  ?  ”  she 
asked  quietly. 

M.  de  Tregars  understood,  and  this  was  subsequently 
confirmed,  that  it  was  under  his  Christian  name  of  Vin¬ 
cent  alone,  that  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  was 
known  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque. 

“Yes,  I  am  a  friend  of  his,”  he  replied;  “and  if  I 
could  see  him,  I  could  probably  render  him  an  import¬ 
ant  service.” 

“  Well,  you  are  too  late.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  M.  Vincent  put  off  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  since?” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“  As  sure  as  a  person  can  be  who  went  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station  yesterday  with  him  and  all  his  baggage.” 

“  You  saw  him  leave  ?  ” 

“  As  I  see  you.” 

“  Where  was  he  going  ?  ” 

“  To  Havre,  to  take  the  steamer  for  Brazil,  which 
was  to  sail  on  the  same  day;  so  that,  by  this  time,  he 
must  be  awfully  seasick.” 

“  And  you  really  think  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
to  Brazil?” 

“  He  said  so.  It  was  written  on  his  thirty-six  trunks 
in  letters  half  a  foot  high.  Besides,  he  showed  me  his 
ticket.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  what  could  have  induced  him  to 
expatriate  himself  thus,  at  his  age  ?  ” 

“  He  told  me  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  also 
some  of  other  people’s ;  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  ar¬ 
rested  ;  and  that  he  was  going  yonder  to  be  quiet,  and 
try  to  make  another  fortune.” 
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Was  Mme.  Zelie  speaking  in  good  faith  ?  To  ask  the 
question  would  have  been  rather  naive ;  but  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  find  out. 

Carefully  concealing  his  own  impressions,  and  the 
importance  he  attached  to  this  conversation, — 

“  I  pity  you  sincerely,  madame,”  resumed  M.  de 
Tregars ;  “  for  you  must  be  sorely  grieved  by  this  sud¬ 
den  departure.” 

“  Me !  ”  she  said  in  a  voice  that  came  from  the  heart. 
“  I  don’t  care  a  straw.” 

Marquis  de  Tregars  knew  well  enough  the  ladies  of 
the  class  to  which  he  supposed  that  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle 
must  belong,  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  frank  declara¬ 
tion. 

“  And  yet,”  he  said,  “  you  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  princely  magnificence  that  surrounds  you  here.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  He  being  gone,  as  you  say,  will  you  be  able  to 
keep  up  your  style  of  living  ?  ” 

Half  raising  herself  from  her  seat, — 

“  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  so,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Never  in  the  whole  world  have  I  had 
such  a  stupid  time  as  for  the  last  five  months  that  I 
have  spent  in  this  gilded  cage.  What  a  bore,  my  be¬ 
loved  brethren !  I  am  yawning  still  at  the  mere  thought 
of  the  number  of  times  I  have  yawned  in  it.” 

M.  de  Tregars’  gesture  of  surprise  was  the  more  nat¬ 
ural,  that  his  surprise  was  immense. 

“  You  are  tired  being  here?  ”  he  said. 

“  To  death.” 

“  And  you  have  only  been  here  five  months  ?  ” 

“  Dear  me,  yes !  and  by  the  merest  chance,  too,  you’ll 
see.  One  day  at  the  beginning  of  last  December,  I  was 
coming  from — but  no  matter  where  I  was  coming  from. 
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At  any  rate,  I  hadn’t  a  cent  in  my  pocket,  and  nothing 
but  an  old  calico  dress  on  my  back;  and  I  was  going 
along,  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  as  you  may  imagine, 
when  I  feel  that  some  one  is  following  me.  Without 
looking  around,  and  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  look 
over  my  shoulder,  and  I  see  a  respectable-looking  old 
gentleman,  wearing  a  long  frock-coat.” 

“M.  Vincent?” 

“  In  his  own  natural  person,  and  who  was  walking, 
walking.  I  quietly  begin  to  walk  slower ;  and,  as  soon 
as  we  come  to  a  place  where  there  was  hardly  any  one, 
he  comes  up  alongside  of  me.” 

Something  comical  must  have  happened  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  which  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle  said  nothing  about; 
for  she  was  laughing  most  heartily, — a  frank  and  sono¬ 
rous  laughter. 

“  Then,”  she  resumed,  “  he  begins  at  once  to  explain 
that  I  remind  him  of  a  person  whom  he  loved  tenderly, 
and  whom  he  has  just  had  the  misfortune  to  lose, 
adding,  that  he  would  deem  himself  the  happiest  of 
men  if  I  would  allow  him  to  take  care  of  me,  and  in¬ 
sure  me  a  brilliant  position.” 

“You  see!  That  rascally  Vincent!”  said  M.  de 
Tregars,  just  to  be  saying  something. 

Mme.  Zelie  shook  her  head. 

“  You  know  him,”  she  resumed.  “  He  is  not  young; 
he  is  not  handsome;  he  is  not  funny.  I  did  not  fancy 
him  one  bit;  and,  if  I  had  only  known  where  to  find 
shelter  for  the  night,  I’d  soon  have  sent  him  to  the  old 
Nick, — him  and  his  brilliant  position.  But,  not  having 
enough  money  to  buy  myself  a  penny-loaf,  it  wasn’t 
the  time  to  put  on  any  airs.  So  I  tell  him  that  I  accept. 
He  goes  for  a  cab;  we  get  into  it;  and  he  brings 
me  right  straight  here.” 
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Positively  M.  de  Tregars  required  his  entire  self- 
control  to  conceal  the  intensity  of  his  curiosity. 

“Was  this  house*  then,  already  as  it  is  now?”  he 
interrogated. 

“  Precisely,  except  that  there  were  no  servants  in  it, 
except  the  chambermaid  Amanda,  who  is  M.  Favoral’s 
confidante.  All  the  others  had  been  dismissed ;  and  it 
was  a  hostler  from  a  stable  near  by  who  came  to  take 
care  of  the  horses.” 

“And  what  then?” 

“  Then  you  may  imagine  what  I  looked  like  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  magnificence,  with  my  old  shoes  and 
my  fourpenny  skirt.  Something  like  a  grease-spot  on 
a  satin  dress.  M.  Vincent  seemed  delighted,  neverthe¬ 
less.  He  had  sent  Amanda  out  to  get  me  some  under¬ 
clothing  and  a  ready-made  wrapper;  and,  whilst  wait¬ 
ing,  he  took  me  all  through  the  house,  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  saying  that  everything  was  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  the  next  day  I  would  have  a  battalion 
of  servants  to  wait  on  me.” 

It  was  evidently  with  perfect  frankness  that  she  was 
speaking,  and  with  the  pleasure  one  feels  in  telling  an 
extraordinary  adventure.  But  suddenly  she  stopped 
short,  as  if  discovering  that  she  was  forgetting  herself, 
and  going  farther  than  was  proper. 

And  it  was  only  after  a  moment  of  reflection  that  she 
went  on, — 

“  It  was  like  fairyland  to  me.  I  had  never  tasted 
the  opulence  of  the  great,  you  see,  and  I  had  never  had 
any  money  except  that  which  I  earned.  So,  during 
the  first  days,  I  did  nothing  but  run  up  and  down  stairs, 
admiring  everything,  feeling  everything  with  my  own 
hands,  and  looking  at  myself  in  the  glass  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  not  dreaming.  I  rang  the  bell  just  to  make 
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the  servants  come  up ;  I  spent  hours  trying  dresses ;  then 
I’d  have  the  horses  put  to  the  carriage,  and  either  ride  to 
the  bois,  or  go  out  shopping.  M.  Vincent  gave  me  as 
much  money  as  I  wanted;  and  it  seemed  as  though  I 
never  spent  enough.  I  shout,  I  was  like  a  mad  woman.” 

A  cloud  appeared  upon  Mme.  Zelie’s  countenance, 
and,  changing  suddenly  her  tone  and  her  manner, — 

“  Unfortunately,”  she  went  on,  “  one  gets  tired  of 
every  thing.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  knew  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  after  a  month  I  was  sick  of  the 
whole  thing;  so  that  one  night  I  began  dressing. 
‘  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  ’  Amanda  asked  me. 
‘  Why,  to  Mabille,  to  dance  a  quadrille,  or  two.’ — ‘  Im¬ 
possible  !  ’ — •  Why  ?  ’ — ‘  Because  M.  Vincent  does  not 
wish  you  to  go  out  at  night.’ — ‘  We’ll  see  about  that !  ’ 
The  next  day,  I  tell  all  this  to  M.  Vincent ;  and  he  says 
that  Amanda  is  right ;  that  it  is  not  proper  for  a  woman 
in  my  position  to  frequent  balls ;  and  that,  if  I  want  to 
go  out  at  night,  I  can  stay.  Get  out !  I  tell  you  what, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fine  carriage,  and  all  that,  I 
would  have  cleared  out  that  minute.  Any  way,  I  be¬ 
came  disgusted  from  that  moment,  and  have  been  more 
and  more  ever  since ;  and,  if  M.  Vincent  had  not  him¬ 
self  left,  I  certainly  would.” 

“  To  go  where?  ” 

“  Anywhere.  Look  here,  now !  do  you  suppose  I 
need  a  man  to  support  me !  No,  thank  Heaven !  Little 
Zelie,  here  present,  has  only  to  apply  to  any  dressmaker, 
and  she’ll  be  glad  to  give  her  four  francs  a  day  to  run 
the  machine.  And  she’ll  be  free,  at  least ;  and  she  can 
laugh  and  dance  as  much  as  she  likes.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  made  a  mistake:  he  had  just  dis¬ 
covered  it. 

Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle  was  certainly  not  particularly  vir- 
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tuous ;  but  she  was  far  from  being  the  woman  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet. 

“  At  any  rate/’  he  said,  “  you  did  well  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently.” 

“  I  do  not  regret  it.” 

“  If  you  can  keep  this  house  ” — 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  great  burst  of  laughter. 

“  This  house !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Why,  it  was  sold  ' 
long  ago,  with  every  thing  in  it, — furniture,  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  every  thing  except  me.  A  young  gentleman,  very 
well  dressed,  bought  it  for  a  tall  girl,  who  looks  like  a 
goose,  and  has  far  over  a  thousand  francs  of  red  hair  on 
her  head.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Sure  as  I  live,  having  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
young  swell  and  his  red-headed  friend  counting  heaps 
of  bank-notes  to  M.  Vincent.  They  are  to  move  in  day 
after  to-morrow ;  and  they  have  invited  me  to  the  house¬ 
warming.  But  no  more  of  it  for  me,  I  thank  you!  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  all  these  people.  And  the  proof  of 
it  is,  I  am  busy  packing  my  things ;  and  lots  of  them  I 
have  too, — dresses,  underclothes,  jewelry.  He  was  a 
good-natured  fellow,  old  Vincent  was,  anyhow.  He 
gave  me  money  enough  to  buy  some  furniture.  I  have 
hired  a  small  apartment ;  and  I  am  going  to  set  up  dress¬ 
making  on  my  own  hook.  And  won’t  we  laugh  then ! 
and  won’t  we  have  some  fun  to  make  up  for  lost  time ! 
Come,  my  children,  take  your  places  for  a  quadrille. 
Forward  two !  ” 

And,  bouncing  out  of  her  chair,  she  began  sketching 
out  one  of  those  bold  cancan  steps  which  astound  the 
policemen  on  duty  in  the  ball-rooms. 

“Bravo!”  said  M.  de  Tregars,  forcing  himself  to 
smile, — “  bravo !  ” 
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He  saw  clearly  now  what  sort  of  woman  was  Mme. 
Zelie  Cadelle;  how  he  should  speak  to  her,  and  what 
cords  he  might  yet  cause  to  vibrate  within  her.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  the  true  daughter  of  Paris,  wayward  and  ner¬ 
vous,  who  in  the  midst  of  her  disorders  preserves  an  in¬ 
stinctive  pride;  who  places  her  independence  far  above 
all  the  money  in  the  world ;  who  gives,  rather  than  sells, 
herself ;  who  knows  no  law  but  her  caprice,  no  morality 
but  the  policeman,  no  religion  but  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  she  had  returned  to  her  seat, — 

“  There  you  are  dancing  gayly,”  he  said,  “  and  poor 
Vincent  is  doubtless  groaning  at  this  moment  over  his 
separation  from  you.” 

“  Ah  !  I’d  pity  him  if  I  had  time,”  she  said. 

“  He  was  fond  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  it.” 

“If  he  had  not  been  fond  of  you,  he  would  not  have 
put  you  here.” 

Mme.  Zelie  made  a  little  face  of  equivocal  meaning. 

“  What  proof  is  that?  ”  she  murmured. 

“  He  would  not  have  spent  so  much  money  for  you.” 

“  For  me !  ”  she  interrupted, — “  for  me !  What  have 
I  cost  him  of  any  consequence?  Is  it  for  me  that  he 
bought,  furnished,  and  fitted  out  this  house?  No,  no! 
He  had  the  cage ;  and  he  put  in  the  bird, — the  first  he 
happened  to  find.  He  brought  me  here  as  he  might  have 
brought  any  other  woman,  young  or  old,  pretty  or  ugly, 
blonde  or  brunette.  As  to  what  I  spent  here,  it  was  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  what  the  other  did, — the 
one  before  me.  Amanda  kept  telling  me  all  the  time  I 
was  a  fool.  You  may  believe  me,  then,  when  I  tell  you 
that  M.  Vincent  will  not  wet  many  handkerchiefs  with 
the  tears  he’ll  shed  over  me.” 

“  But  do  you  know  what  became  of  the  one  before 
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you,  as  you  call  her, — whether  she  is  alive  or  dead,  and 
owing  to  what  circumstances  the  cage  became  empty  ?  ” 

But,  instead  of  answering,  Mme.  Zelie  was  fixing 
upon  Marius  de  Tregars  a  suspicious  glance.  And,  after 
a  moment  only, — 

“  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I  would  like  to  know.” 

She  did  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  Rising  from  her 
seat,  and  stepping  briskly  up  to  him, — 

“  Do  you  belong  to  the  police,  by  chance  ?  ”  she  asked 
in  a  tone  of  mistrust. 

If  she  was  anxious,  it  was  evidently  because  she  had 
motives  of  anxiety  which  she  had  concealed.  If,  two 
or  three  times  she  had  interrupted  herself,  it  was  be¬ 
cause,  manifestly,  she  had  a  secret  to  keep.  If  the  idea 
of  police  had  come  into  her  mind,  it  is  because,  very 
probably,  they  had  recommended  her  to  be  on  her  guard. 

M.  de  Tregars  understood  all  this,  and,  also,  that  he 
had  tried  to  go  too  fast. 

“  Do  I  look  like  a  secret  police-agent  ?  ”  he  asked. 

She  was  examining  him  with  all  her  power  of  penetra¬ 
tion. 

“  Not  at  all,  I  confess,”  she  replied.  “  But,  if  you  are 
not  one,  how  is  it  that  you  come  to  my  house,  without 
knowing  me  from  this  side  of  sole  leather,  to  ask  me  a 
whole  lot  of  questions,  which  I  am  fool  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you  I  was  a  friend  of  M.  Favoral.” 

“  Who’s  that  Favoral?” 

“  That’s  M.  Vincent’s  real  name,  madame.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“  You  must  be  mistaken.  I  never  heard  him  called 
any  thing  but  Vincent.” 

“  It  is  because  he  had  especial  motives  for  concealing 
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his  personality.  The  money  he  spent  here  did  not  belong 
to  him:  he  took  it,  he  stole  it,  from  the  Mutual  Credit 
Company  where  he  was  cashier,  and  where  he  left  a 
deficit  of  twelve  millions.” 

Mme.  Zelie  stepped  back  as  though  she  had  trodden 
on  a  snake. 

“  It’s  impossible !  ”  she  cried. 

“It  is  the  exact  truth.  Haven’t  you  seen  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  the  case  of  Vincent  Favoral,  cashier  of  the  Mutual 
Credit?” 

And,  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  handed  it  to 
the  young  woman,  saying,  “  Read.” 

But  she  pushed  it  back,  not  without  a  slight  blush. 

“  Oh,  I  believe  you !  ”  she  said. 

The  fact  is,  and  Marius  understood  it,  she  did  not 
read  very  fluently. 

“  The  worst  of  M.  Vincent  Favoral’s  conduct,”  he 
resumed,  “  is,  that,  while  he  was  throwing  away  money 
here  by  the  handful,  he  subjected  his  family  to  the  most 
cruel  privations.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  He  refused  the  necessaries  of  life  to  his  wife,  the 
best  and  the  worthiest  of  women ;  he  never  gave  a  cent 
to  his  son;  and  he  deprived  his  daughter  of  every 
thing.” 

“  Ah,  if  I  could  have  suspected  such  a  thing !  ”  mur¬ 
mured  Mme.  Zelie. 

“  Finally,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  he  has  gone,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  literally  without  bread.” 

Transported  with  indignation, — 

“  Why,  that  man  must  have  been  a  horrible  old  scoun¬ 
drel  ”  exclaimed  the  young  woman. 

This  is  just  the  point  to  which  M.  de  Tregars  wished 
to  bring  her. 
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“  And  now,”  he  resumed,  “  you  must  understand  the 
enormous  interest  we  have  in  knowing  what  has  become 
of  him.” 

“  I  have  already  told  you.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  risen,  in  his  turn.  Taking  Mme. 
Zelie’s  hands,  and  fixing  upon  her  one  of  those  acute 
looks,  which  search  for  the  truth  down  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  conscience, — 

“  Come,  my  dear  child,”  he  began  in  a  penetrating 
voice,  “  you  are  a  worthy  and  honest  girl.  Will  you 
leave  in  the  most  frightful  despair  a  family  who  appeal 
to  your  heart?  Be  sure  that  no  harm  will  ever  happen 
through  us  to  Vincent  Favoral.” 

She  raised  her  hand,  as  they  do  to  take  an  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and,  in  a  solemn  tone, — 

“  I  swear,”  she  uttered,  “  that  I  went  to  the  station 
with  M.  Vincent ;  that  he  assured  me  that  he  was  going 
to  Brazil ;  that  he  had  his  passage-ticket ;  and  that  all  his 
baggage  was  marked,  ‘  Rio  de  Janeiro.’  ” 

The  disappointment  was  great:  and  M.  de  Tregars 
manifested  it  by  a  gesture. 

“  At  least,”  he  insisted,  “  tell  me  who  the  woman  was 
whose  place  you  took  here.” 

But  already  had  the  young  woman  returned  to  her 
feeling  of  mistrust. 

“  How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  me  to  know  ?  ”  she 
replied.  “  Go  and  ask  Amanda.  I  have  no  accounts  to 
give  you.  Besides,  I  have  to  go  and  finish  packing  my 
trunks.  So  good-by,  and  enjoy  yourself.” 

And  she  went  out  so  quick,  that  she  caught  Amanda, 
the  chambermaid,  kneeling  behind  the  door. 

“  So  that  woman  was  listening,”  thought  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars,  anxious  and  dissatisfied. 
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But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  Mme.  Zelie  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  to  hear  a  single  word  more.  She  disappeared ; 
and  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  leave  the  house  without 
learning  any  thing  more  for  the  present. 

He  had  remained  there  very  long ;  and  he  was  wonder¬ 
ing,  as  he  walked  out,  whether  Maxence  had  not  got 
tired  waiting  for  him  in  the  little  cafe  where  he  had  sent 
him. 

But  Maxence  had  remained  faithfully  at  his  post.  And 
when  Marius  de  Tregars  came  to  sit  by  him,  whilst  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Here  you  are  at  last !  ”  he  called  his  attention 
at  the  same  time  with  a  gesture,  and  a  wink  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  to  two  men  sitting  at  the  adjoining  ta¬ 
ble  before  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Certain,  now,  that  M.  de  Tregars  would  remain  on 
the  lookout,  Maxence  was  knocking  on  the  table  with 
his  fist,  to  call  the  waiter,  who  was  busy  playing  billiards 
with  a  customer. 

And  when  he  came  at  last,  justly  annoyed  at  being 
disturbed, — 

“  Give  us  two  mugs  of  beer,”  Maxence  ordered, “  and 
bring  us  a  pack  of  cards.” 

M.  de  Tregars  understood  very  well  that  something 
extraordinary  had  happened ;  but,  unable  to  guess  what, 
he  leaned  over  towards  his  companion. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  he  whispered. 

“  We  must  hear  what  these  two  men  are  saying ;  and 
we’ll  play  a  game  of  piquet  for  a  subterfuge.” 

The  waiter  returned,  bringing  two  glasses  of  a  muddy 
liquid,  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  color  of  which  was  concealed 
under  a  layer  of  dirt,  and  a  pack  of  cards  horribly  soft 
and  greasy. 

“  My  deal,”  said  Maxence. 
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And  he  began  shuffling,  and  giving  the  cards,  whilst 
M.  de  Tregars  was  examining  the  punch-drinkers  at  the 
next  table. 

In  one  of  the  two,  a  man  still  young,  wearing  a  striped 
vest  with  alpaca  sleeves,  he  thought  he  recognized  one 
of  the  rascally-looking  fellows  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  in  Mme.  Zelie  Caddie’s  carriage-house. 

The  other,  an  old  man,  whose  inflamed  complexion 
and  blossoming  nose  betrayed  old  habits  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  looked  very  much  like  a  coachman  out  of  place. 
Baseness  and  duplicity  bloomed  upon  his  countenance; 
and  the  brightness  of  his  small  eyes  rendered  still  more 
alarming  the  slyly  obsequious  smile  that  was  stereotyped 
upon  his  thin  and  pale  lips. 

They  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  what  was 
going  on  around  them. 

“  Then,”  the  old  one  was  saying,  “  it’s  all  over.” 

“  Entirely.  The  house  is  sold.” 

“  And  the  boss  ?  ” 

“  Gone  to  America.” 

“  What !  Suddenly,  that  way  ?  ” 

“  No.  We  supposed  he  was  going  on  some  journey, 
because,  every  day  since  the  beginning  of  the  week,  they 
were  bringing  in  trunks  and  boxes ;  but  no  one  knew  ex¬ 
actly  when  he  would  go.  Now,  in  the  night  of  Saturday 
to  Sunday,  he  drops  in  the  house  like  a  bombshell,  wakes 
up  everybody,  and  says  he  must  leave  immediately.  At 
once  we  harness  up,  we  load  the  baggage  up,  we  drive 
him  to  the  Western  Railway  Station,  and  good-by,  Vin¬ 
cent  !  ” 

“  And  the  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  She’s  got  to  get  out  in  the  next  twenty- four  hours ; 
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but  she  don’t  seem  to  mind  it  one  bit.  The  fact  is  we  are 
the  ones  who  grieve  the  most,  after  all.” 

“  Is  it  possible?” 

“  It  is  so.  She  was  a  good  girl ;  and  we  won’t  soon 
find  one  like  her.” 

The  old  man  seemed  distressed. 

“  Bad  luck !  ”  he  growled.  “  I  would  have  liked  that 
house  myself.” 

“  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  would !  ” 

“  And  there  is  no  way  to  get  in  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  tell.  It  will  be  well  to  see  the  others,  those  who 
have  bought.  But  I  mistrust  them :  they  look  too  stupid 
not  to  be  mean.” 

Listening  intently  to  the  conversation  of  these  two 
men,  it  was  mechanically  and  at  random  that  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  and  Maxence  threw  their  cards  on  the  table,  and 
uttered  the  common  terms  of  the  game  of  piquet, — 
“Five  cards!  Tierce,  major!  Three  aces.” 

Meantime  the  old  man  was  going  on, — 

“  Who  knows  but  what  M.  Vincent  may  come  back?  ” 
“No  danger  of  that !  ” 

“Why?” 

The  other  looked  carefully  around,  and,  seeing  only 
two  players  absorbed  in  their  game, — 

“  Because,”  he  replied,  “  M.  Vincent  is  completely 
ruined,  it  seems.  He  spent  all  his  money,  and  a  good 
deal  of  other  people’s  money  besides.  Amanda,  the 
chambermaid,  told  me;  and  I  guess  she  knows.” 

“  You  thought  he  was  so  rich !  ” 

“  He  was.  But  no  matter  how  big  a  bag  is:  if  you 
keep  taking  out  of  it,  you  must  get  to  the  bottom.” 

“  Then  he  spent  a  great  deal  ?  ” 

“  It’s  incredible !  I  have  been  in  extravagant  houses ; 
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but  nowhere  have  I  ever  seen  money  fly  as  it  has  during 
the  five  months  that  I  have  been  in  that  house.  A  regu¬ 
lar  pillage !  Everybody  helped  themselves ;  and  what  was 
not  in  the  house,  they  could  get  from  the  tradespeople, 
have  it  charged  on  the  bill ;  and  it  was  all  paid  without  a 
word.” 

“  Then,  yes,  indeed,  the  money  must  have  gone  pretty 
lively,”  said  the  old  one  in  a  convinced  tone. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  other,  “  that  was  nothing  yet. 
Amanda  the  chambermaid,  who  has  been  in  the  house 
fifteen  years,  told  us  some  stories  that  would  make  you 
jump.  She  was  not  much  for  spending,  Zelie;  but  some 
of  the  others,  it  seems  ” — 

It  required  the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of  Max- 
ence  and  M.  de  Tregars  not  to  play,  but  only  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  play,  and  to  continue  to  count  imaginary  points, 
— “  One,  two,  three,  four.” 

Fortunately  the  coachman  with  the  red  nose  seemed 
much  interested. 

“  What  others?  ”  he  asked. 

“  That  I  don’t  know  any  thing  about,”  replied  the 
younger  valet.  “  But  you  may  imagine  that  there  must 
have  been  more  than  one  in  that  little  house  during  the 
many  years  that  M.  Vincent  owned  it, — a  man  who 
hadn’t  his  equal  for  women,  and  who  was  worth  mil¬ 
lions.” 

“  And  what  was  his  business  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know  that,  either.” 

“  What !  there  were  ten  of  you  in  the  house,  and  you 
didn’t  know  the  profession  of  the  man  who  paid  you 
all?” 

“  We  were  all  new.” 

“  The  chambermaid,  Amanda,  must  have  known.” 
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“  When  she  was  asked,  she  said  that  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant.  One  thing  is  sure,  he  was  a  queer  old  chap.” 

So  interested  was  the  old  coachman,  that,  seeing  the 
punch-bowl  empty,  he  called  for  another.  His  comrade 
could  not  fail  to  show  his  appreciation  of  such  polite¬ 
ness. 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  he  went  on,  “  old  .Vincent  was  an  ec¬ 
centric  fellow;  and  never,  to  see  him,  could  you  have 
suspected  that  he  cut  up  such  capers,  and  that  he  threw 
money  away  by  the  handful.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“  Imagine  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  stiff  as  a  post, 
with  a  face  about  as  pleasant  as  a  prison-gate.  That’s 
the  boss!  Summer  and  winter,  he  wore  laced  shoes, 
blue  stockings,  gray  pantaloons  that  were  too  short,  a 
cotton  necktie,  and  a  frock-coat  that  came  down 
to  his  ankles.  In  the  street,  you  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  hosier  who  had  retired  before  his  fortune  was 
made.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so!” 

“  No,  never  have  I  seen  a  man  look  so  much- like  an 
old  miser.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  he  came  in  a  car¬ 
riage.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  He  came  in  the  omnibus,  my 
boy,  and  outside  too,  for  three  sous ;  and  when  it  rained 
he  opened  his  umbrella.  But  the  moment  he  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  house,  presto,  pass !  complete  change 
of  scene.  The  miser  became  pacha.  He  took  off  his 
old  duds,  put  on  a  blue  velvet  robe ;  and  then  there  was 
nothing  handsome  enough,  nothing  good  enough,  noth¬ 
ing  expensive  enough  for  him.  And,  when  he  had  acted 
the  my  lord  to  his  heart’s  content,  he  put  on  his  old  traps 
again,  resumed  his  prison-gate  face,  climbed  up  on  top 
of  the  omnibus,  and  went  off  as  he  came.” 
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“  And  you  were  not  surprised,  all  of  you,  at  such  a 
life?  ” 

“  Very  much  so.” 

“And  you  did  not  think  that  these  singular  whims 
must  conceal  something?  ” 

“  Oh,  but  we  did !  ” 

“  And  you  didn’t  try  to  find  out  what  that  something 
was?  ” 

“  How  could  we?  ” 

“  Was  it  very  difficult  to  follow  your  boss,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  where  he  went,  after  leaving  the  house  ?  ” 

■  “  Certainly  not ;  but  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  he  replied,  “  you  would  have  found  out  his 
secret  in  the  end ;  and  then  you  would  have  gone  to  him 
and  told  him,  ‘  Give  me  so  much,  or  I  peach.’  ” 


V. 

This  story  of  M.  Vincent,  as  told  by  these  two  honest 
companions,  was  something  like  the  vulgar  legend  of 
other  people’s  money,  so  eagerly  craved,  and  so  madly 
dissipated.  Easily-gotten  wealth  is  easily  gotten  rid  of. 
Stolen  money  has  fatal  tendencies,  and  turns  irresistibly 
to  gambling,  horse-jockeys,  fast  women,  all  the  ruinous 
fancies,  all  the  unwholesome  gratifications. 

They  are  rare  indeed,  among  the  daring  cut-throats 
of  speculation,  those  to  whom  their  ill-gotten  gain 
proves  of  real  service, — so  rare,  that  they  are  pointed 
out,  and  are  as  easily  numbered  as  the  girls  who  leap 
some  night  from  the  street  to  a  ten-thousand-franc 
apartment,  and  manage  to  remain  there. 

Seized  with  the  intoxication  of  sudden  wealth,  they 
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lose  all  measure  and  all  prudence.  Whether  they  believe 
their  luck  inexhaustible,  or  fear  a  sudden  turn  of  for¬ 
tune,  they  make  haste  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  they  fill 
the  noted  restaurants,  the  leading  cafes ,  the  theatres,  the 
clubs,  the  race-courses,  with  their  impudent  personality, 
the  clash  of  their  voice,  the  extravagance  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses,  the  noise  of  their  expenses,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  vanity.  And  they  go  on  and  on,  lavishing  other 
people’s  money,  until  the  fatal  hour  of  one  of  those  dis¬ 
astrous  liquidations  which  terrify  the  courts  and  the  ex¬ 
change,  and  cause  pallid  faces  and  a  gnashing  of  teeth 
in  the  “  street,”  until  the  moment  when  they  have  the 
choice  between  a  pistol-shot,  which  they  never  choose, 
the  criminal  court,  which  they  do  their  best  to  avoid, 
and  a  trip  abroad. 

What  becomes  of  them  afterwards?  To  what  gut¬ 
ters  do  they  tumble  from  fall  to  fall?  Does  any  one 
know  what  becomes  of  the  women  who  disappear  sud¬ 
denly  after  two  or  three  years  of  follies  and  of  splen¬ 
dors? 

But  it  happens  sometimes,  as  you  step  out  of  a  car¬ 
riage  in  front  of  some  theatre,  that  you  wonder  where 
you  have  already  seen  the  face  of  the  wretched  beggar 
who  opens  the  door  for  you,  and  in  a  husky  voice  claims 
his  two  sous.  You  saw  him  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  during 
the  six  months  that  he  was  a  big  financier. 

Some  other  time  you  may  catch,  in  the  crowd, 
snatches  of  a  strange  conversation  between  two  crapu¬ 
lous  rascals. 

“  It  was  at  the  time,”  says  one,  “  when  I  drove  that 
bright  chestnut  team  that  I  had  bought  for  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  of  the  eldest,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Ser- 
meuse.” 

“  I  remember,”  replies  the  other ;  “  for  at  that  mo- 
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ment  I  gave  six  thousand  francs  a  month  to  little  Cabri¬ 
ole  of  the  Varieties.” 

And,  improbable  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  the  exact 
truth ;  for  one  was  manager  of  a  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  that  sank  ten  millions;  and  the  other  was  at  the 
head  of  a  financial  operation  that  ruined  five  hundred 
families.  They  had  a  house  like  the  one  in  the  Rue  du 
Cirque,  mistresses  more  expensive  than  Mme.  Zelie 
Cadelle,  and  servants  like  those  who  were  now  talking 
within  a  step  of  Maxence  and  Marius  de  Tregars.  The 
latter  had  resumed  their  conversation ;  and  the  oldest 
one,  the  coachman  with  the  red  nose,  was  saying  to  his 
younger  comrade, — 

“  This  Vincent  affair  must  be  a  lesson  to  you.  If  ever 
you  find  yourself  again  in  a  house  where  so  much 
money  is  spent,  remember  that  it  hasn’t  cost  much 
trouble  to  make  it,  and  manage  somehow  to  get  as  big 
a  share  of  it  as  you  can.” 

“  That’s  what  I’ve  always  done  wherever  I  have 
been.” 

“  And,  above  all,  make  haste  to  fill  your  bag,  because, 
you  see,  in  houses  like  that,  one  is  never  sure,  one  day, 
whether,  the  next,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  at  Mazas, 
and  the  lady  at  St.  Lazares.” 

They  had  done  their  second  bowl  of  punch,  and 
finished  their  conversation.  They  paid,  and  left. 

And  Maxence  and  M.  de  Tregars  were  able,  at  last, 
to  throw  down  their  cards. 

Maxence  was  very  pale;  and  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks. 

“  What  disgrace !  ”  he  murmured.  “  This,  then,  is 
the  other  side  of  my  father’s  existence !  This  is  the  way 
in  which  he  spent  the  millions  which  he  stole ;  whilst,  in 
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the  Rue  St.  Gilles,  he  deprived  his  family  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life !  ” 

And,  in  a  tone  of  utter  discouragement, — 

“  Now  it  is  indeed  all  over,  and  it  is  useless  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  search.  My  father  is  certainly  guilty.” 

But  M.  de  Tregars  was  not  the  man  thus  to  give  up 
the  game. 

“  Guilty?  Yes,”  he  said,  “  but  dupe  also.” 

“  Whose  dupe?” 

“  That’s  what  we’ll  find  out,  you  may  depend  upon 
it.” 

“  What !  after  what  we  have  just  heard?  ” 

“  I  have  more  hope  than  ever.” 

“  Did  you  learn  any  thing  from  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle, 
then?” 

“  Nothing  more  than  you  know  by  those  two  rascals’ 
conversation.” 

A  dozen  questions  were  pressing  upon  Maxence’s 
lips ;  but  M.  de  Tregars  interrupted  him. 

“  In  this  case,  my  friend,  less  than  ever  must  we  trust 
appearances.  Let  me  speak.  Was  your  father  a  simple¬ 
ton?  No!  His  ability  to  dissimulate,  for  years,  his 
double  existence,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  duplicity.  How  is  it,  then,  that  latterly  his 
conduct  has  been  so  extraordinary  and  so  absurd  ?  But 
you  will  doubtless  say  it  was  always  such.  In  that  case, 
I  answer  you,  No;,  for  then  his  secret  could  not  have 
been  kept  for  a  year.  We  hear  that  other  women  lived 
in  that  house  before  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle.  But  who  were 
they  ?  What  has  become  of  them  ?  Is  there  any  certainty 
that  they  have  ever  existed?  Nothing  proves  it. 

“  The  servants  having  been  all  changed,  Amanda,  the 
chambermaid,  is  the  only  one  who  knows  the  truth ;  and 
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she  will  be  very  careful  to  say  nothing  about  it.  There¬ 
fore,  all  our  positive  information  goes  back  no  farther 
than  five  months.  And  what  do  we  hear?  That  your 
father  seemed  to  try  and  make  his  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditures  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  That  he  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  source  of  the  money 
he  spent  so  profusely;  for  he  told  Mme.  Zelie  that  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  that,  after  having 
spent  his  own  fortune,  he  was  spending  other  people’s 
money.  He  had  announced  his  intended  departure;  he 
had  sold  the  house,  and  received  its  price.  Finally,  at 
the  last  moment,  what  does  he  do  ? 

“  Instead  of  going  off  quietly  and  secretly,  like  a 
man  who  is  running  away,  and  who  knows  that  he  is 
pursued,  he  tells  every  one  where  he  intends  to  go;  he 
writes  it  on  all  his  trunks,  in  letters  half  a  foot  high ; 
and  then  rides  in  great  display  to  the  railway  station, 
with  a  woman,  several  carriages,  servants,  etc.  What  is 
the  object  of  all  this?  To  get  caught?  No,  but  to  start 
a  false  scent.  Therefore,  in  his  mind,  every  thing  must 
have  been  arranged  in  advance,  and  the  catastrophe  was 
far  from  taking  him  by  surprise;  therefore  the  scene 
with  M.  de  Thaller  must  have  been  prepared;  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  have  been  on  purpose  that  he  left  his  pock- 
etbook  behind,  with  the  bill  in  it  that  was  to  lead  us 
straight  here ;  therefore  all  we  have  seen  is  but  a  trans¬ 
parent  comedy,  got  up  for  our  special  benefit,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  up  the  truth,  and  mislead  the  law.” 

But  Maxence  was  not  entirely  convinced. 

“  Still,”  he  remarked,  “  those  enormous  expenses’.” 

M.  de  Tregars  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Have  you  any  idea,”  he  said,  “  what  display  can  be 
made  with  a  million?  Let  us  admit  that  your  father 
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has  spent  two,  four  millions  even.  The  loss  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Credit  is  twelve  millions.  What  has  become  of 
the  other  eight  ?  ” 

And,  as  Maxence  made  no  answer, — 

“  It  is  those  eight  millions,”  he  added,  “  that  I  want, 
and  that  I  shall  have.  It  is  in  Paris  that  your  father 
is  hid,  I  feel  certain.  We  must  find  him ;  and  we  must 
make  him  tell  the  truth,  which  I  already  more  than  sus¬ 
pect.” 

Whereupon,  throwing  on  the  table  the  pint  of  beer 
which  he  had  not  drunk,  he  walked  out  of  the  cafe  with 
Maxence. 

“  Here  you  are  at  last !  ”  exclaimed  the  coachman, 
who  had  been  waiting  at  the  corner  for  over  three  hours, 
a  prey  to  the  utmost  anxiety. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  had  no  time  for  explanations ;  and, 
pushing  Maxence  into  the  cab,  he  jumped  in  after  him, 
crying  to  the  coachman, — 

“  24  Rue  Joquelet.  Five  francs  extra  for  yourself.” 

A  driver  who  expects  an  extra  five  francs,  always  has, 
for  five  minutes  at  least,  a  horse  as  fast  as  Gladiateur. 

Whilst  the  cab  was  speeding  on  to  its  destination, — 

“  What  is  most  important  for  us  now,”  said  M.  de 
Tregars  to  Maxence,  “  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Credit  crisis  has  progressed ;  and  M.  Latterman  of 
the  Rue  Joquelet  is  the  man  in  all  Paris  who  can  best  in¬ 
form  us.” 

Whoever  has  made  or  lost  five  hundred  francs  at  the 
bourse  knows  M.  Latterman,  who,  since  the  war,  calls 
himself  an  Alsatian  and  curses  with  a  fearful  accent 
those  “  parparous  Broossians.”  This  worthy  speculator 
modestly  calls  himself  a  money-changer;  but  he  would 
be  a  simpleton  who  should  ask  him  for  change :  and  it  is 
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certainly  not  that  sort  of  business  which  gives  him  the 
three  hundred  thousand  francs’  profits  which  he  pockets 
every  year. 

When  a  company  has  failed,  when  it  has  been  wound 
up,  and  the  defrauded  stockholders  have  received  two  or 
three  per  cent  in  all  on  their  original  investment,  there 
is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  certificates  of  its  stocks  are 
no  longer  good  for  any  thing,  except  to  light  the  fire. 
That’s  a  mistake.  Long  after  the  company  has  foun¬ 
dered,  its  shares  float,  like  the  shattered  debris  which  the 
sea  casts  upon  the  beach  months  after  the  ship  has  been 
wrecked.  These  shares  M.  Latterman  collects,  and  care¬ 
fully  stores  away ;  and  upon  the  shelves  of  his  office  you 
may  see  numberless  shares  and  bonds  of  those  numer¬ 
ous  companies  which  have  absorbed,  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  according  to  some  statistics,  twelve  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  and,  according  to  others,  two  thousand  millions, 
of  the  public  fortune. 

Say  but  a  word,  and  his  clerks  will  offer  you  some 
“  Franco- American  Company,”  some  “  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  of  Marseilles,”  some  “  Coal  and  Metal 
Company  of  the  Asturias,”  some  “  Transcontinental 
Memphis  and  El  Paso”  (of  the  United  States),  some 
“  Caumart  Slate  Works,”  and  hundreds  of  others, 
which,  for  the  general  public,  have  no  value,  save  that 
of  old  paper,  that  is  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound. 
And  yet  speculators  are  found  who  buy  and  sell  these 
rags. 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  bourse  may  be  seen  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  population  of  old  men  with  pointed  beards, 
and  overdressed  young  men,  who  deal  in  every  thing 
salable,  and  other  things  besides.  There  are  found  for¬ 
eign  merchants,  who  will  offer  you  stocks  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  goods  from  auction,  good  claims  to  recover,  and 
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who  at  last  will  take  out  of  their  pockets  an  opera-glass, 
a  Geneva  watch  (smuggled  in),  a  revolver,  or  a  bottle 
of  patent  hair-restorer. 

Such  is  the  market  to  which  drift  those  shares  which 
were  once  issued  to  represent  millions,  and  which  now 
represent  nothing  but  a  palpable  proof  of  the  audacity 
of  swindlers,  and  the  credulity  of  their  dupes.  And 
there  are  actually  buyers  for  these  shares,  and  they  go 
up  or  down,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand;  for  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  here 
comes  in  the  usefulness  of  M.  Latterman’s  business. 

Does  a  tradesman,  on  the  eve  of  declaring  himself 
bankrupt,  wish  to  defraud  his  creditors  of  a  part  of  his 
assets,  to  conceal  excessive  expenses,  or  cover  up  some 
embezzlement,  at  once  he  goes  to  the  Rue  Joquelet,  pro¬ 
cures  a  select  assortment  of  “  Cantonal  Credit,”  “  Ross- 
dorff  Mines,”  or  “  Maumusson  Salt  Works,”  and  puts 
them  carefully  away  in  his  safe. 

And,  when  the  receiver  arrives, — 

“  There  are  my  assets,”  he  says.  “  I  have  there  some 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  stocks, 
the  whole  of  which  is  not  worth  five  francs  to-day ;  but 
it  isn’t  my  fault.  I  thought  it  a  good  investment;  and 
I  didn’t  sell,  because  I  always  thought  the  price  would 
come  up  again.” 

And  he  gets  his  discharge,  because  it  would  really  be 
too  cruel  to  punish  a  man  because  he  has  made  unfor¬ 
tunate  investments. 

Better  than  any  one,  M.  Latterman  knows  for  what 
purpose  are  purchased  the  valueless  securities  which  he 
sells;  and  he  actually  advises  his  customers  which  to 
take  in  preference,  in  order  that  their  purchase  at  the 
time  of  their  issue  may  appear  more  natural,  and  more 
likely.  Nevertheless,  he  claims  to  be  a  perfectly  honest 
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man,  and  declares  that  he  is  no  more  responsible  for  the 
swindles  that  are  committed  by  means  of  his  stocks  than 
a  gunsmith  for  a  murder  committed  with  a  gun  that  he 
has  sold. 

“  But  he  will  surely  be  able  to  tell  us  all  about  the 
Mutual  Credit,”  repeated  Maxence  to  M.  de  Tregars. 

Four  o’clock  struck  when  the  carriage  stopped  in  the 
Rue  Joquelet.  The  bourse  had  just  closed;  and  a  few 
groups  were  still  standing  in  the  square,  or  along  the 
railings. 

“  I  hope  we  shall  find  this  Latterman  at  home,”  said 
Maxence. 

They  started  up  the  stairs  (for  it  is  up  on  the  second 
floor  that  this  worthy  operator  has  his  offices)  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  inquired, — 

“  M.  Latterman  is  engaged  with  a  customer,”  an¬ 
swered  a  clerk.  “  Please  sit  down  and  wait.” 

M.  Latterman’s  office  was  like  all  other  caverns  of 
the  same  kind.  A  very  narrow  space  was  reserved  to 
the  public ;  and  all  around,  behind  a  heavy  wire  screen, 
the  clerks  could  be  seen  busy  with  figures,  or  handling 
coupons.  On  the  right,  over  a  small  window,  appeared 
the  word,  “  Cashier.”  A  small  door  on  the  left  led  to 
the  private  office. 

M.  de  Tregars  and  Maxence  had  patiently  taken  a 
seat  on  a  hard  leather  bench,  once  red;  and  they  were 
listening  and  looking  on. 

There  was  considerable  animation  about  the  place. 
Every  few  minutes,  well-dressed  young  men  came  in 
with  a  hurried  and  important  look,  and,  taking  out  of 
their  pocket  a  memorandum-book,  they  would  speak  a 
few  sentences  of  that  peculiar  dialect,  bristling  with 
figures,  which  is  the  language  of  the  bourse.  At  the 
end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, — 
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“  Will  M.  Latterman  be  engaged  much  longer?  ”  in¬ 
quired  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  a  clerk. 

At  that  very  moment,  the  little  door  on  the  left 
opened,  and  the  customer  came  out  who  had  detained 
M.  Latterman  so  long.  This  customer  was  no  other 
than  M.  Costeclar.  Noticing  M.  de  Tregars  and  Max- 
ence,  who  had  risen  at  the  noise  of  the  door,  he  appeared 
most  disagreeably  surprised.  He  even  turned  slightly 
pale,  and  took  a  step  backwards,  as  if  intending  to  re¬ 
turn  precipitately  into  the  room  that  he  was  leaving; 
for  M.  Latterman's  office,  like  that  of  all  other  large 
operators,  had  several  doors,  without  counting  the  one 
that  leads  to  the  police-court.  But  M.  de  Tregars  gave 
him  no  time  to  effect  this  retreat.  Stepping  suddenly 
forward, — 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  asked  him  in  a  tone  that  was  almost 
threatening. 

The  brilliant  financier  had  condescended  to  take  off 
his  hat,  usually  riveted  upon  his  head,  and,  with  the 
smile  of  a  knave  caught  in  the  act, — 

“  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,  my  lord-mar¬ 
quis,”  he  said. 

At  the  title  of  “  marquis,”  everybody  looked  up. 

“  I  believe  you,  indeed,”  said  M.  de  Tregars.  “  But 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  is  the  matter  progress¬ 
ing?” 

“  The  plot  is  thickening.  Justice  is  acting.” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“  It  is  a  fact.  Jules  Jottras,  of  the  house  of  Jottras 
and  Brother,  was  arrested  this  morning,  just  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  bourse .” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because,  it  seems,  he  was  an  accomplice  of  Favoral ; 
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and  it  was  he  who  sold  the  bonds  stolen  from  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Credit.” 

Maxence  had  started  at  the  mention  of  his  father’s 
name;  but,  with  a  significant  glance,  M.  de  Tregars 
bid  him  remain  silent,  and,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, — 

“  Famous  capture !  ”  he  murmured.  “  And  which 
proves  the  clear-sightedness  of  justice.” 

“  But  this  is  not  all,”  resumed  M.  Costeclar.  “  Saint 
Pavin,  the  editor  of  ‘  The  Financial  Pilot,’  you  know,  is 
thought  to  be  seriously  compromised.  There  was  a 
rumor,  at  the  close  of  the  market,  that  a  warrant  either 
had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  issued  against  him.” 

“  And  the  Baron  de  Thaller  ?  ” 

The  employes  of  the  office  could  not  help  admiring 
M.  Costeclar’s  extraordinary  amount  of  patience. 

“  The  baron,”  he  replied,  “  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bourse  this  afternoon,  and  was  the  object  of  a  verit¬ 
able  ovation.” 

“  That  is  admirable !  And  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  That  the  damage  was  already  repaired.” 

“  Then  the  shares  of  the  Mutual  Credit  must  have 
advanced.” 

“  Unfortunately,  not.  They  did  not  go  above  one 
hundred  and  ten  francs.” 

“Were  you  not  astonished  at  that?” 

“  Not  much,  because,  you  see,  I  am  a  business-man, 
I  am ;  and  I  know  pretty  well  how  things  work.  When 
they  left  M.  de  Thaller  this  morning,  the  stockholders 
of  the  Mutual  Credit  had  a  meeting  ;  and  they  pledged 
themselves,  upon  honor,  not  to  sell,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  market.  As  soon  as  they  had  separated,  each  one 
said  to  himself,  ‘  Since  the  others  are  going  to  keep  their 
stock,  like  fools,  I  am  going  to  sell  mine.’  Now,  as 
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there  were  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  who  argued 
in  the  same  way,  the  market  was  flooded  with  shares..’’ 

Looking  the  brilliant  financier  straight  in  the  eyes, — 

“And  yourself?”  interrupted  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  I !  ”  stammered  M.  Costeclar,  so  visibly  agitated, 
that  the  clerks  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  Yes.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  been  more  faithful 
to  your  word  than  the  stockholders  of  whom  you  are 
speaking,  and  whether  you  have  done  as  we  had 
agreed.” 

“  Certainly ;  and,  if  you  find  me  here  ” — 

But  M.  de  Tregars,  placing  his  own  hand  over  his 
shoulder,  stopped  him  short. 

“  I  think  I  know  what  brought  you  here,”  he  uttered ; 
“  and  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  have  ascertained.” 

“  I  swear  to  you.” 

“  Don’t  swear.  If  I  am  mistaken,  so  much  the  better 
for  you.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I’ll  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  try  any  sharp  game  on  me,  though  I  am 
not  a  business-man.” 

Meantime  M.  Latterman,  seeing  no  customer  coming 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who  had  left,  became  im¬ 
patient  at  last,  and  appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
private  office. 

He  was  a  man  still  young,  small,  thick-set,  and  vul¬ 
gar.  At  the  first  glance,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen 
but  his  abdomen, — a  big,  great,  and  ponderous  ab¬ 
domen,  seat  of  his  thoughts,  and  tabernacle  of  his 
aspirations,  over  which  dangled  a  double  gold  chain, 
loaded  with  trinkets.  Above  an  apoplectic  neck,  red  as 
that  of  a  turkey-cock,  stood  his  little  head,  covered  with 
coarse  red  hair,  cut  very  short.  He  wore  a  heavy  beard, 
trimmed  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  His  large,  full-moon  face 
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was  divided  in  two  by  a  nose  as  flat  as  a  Kalmuck's,  and 
illuminated  by  two  small  eyes,  in  which  could  be  read  the 
most  thorough  duplicity. 

Seeing  M.  de  Tregars  and  M.  Costeclar  engaged  in 
conversation, — 

“Why!  you  know  each  other?”  he  said. 

M.  de  Tregars  advanced  a  step, — 

“  We  are  even — intimate  friends,”  he  replied.  “  And 
it  is  very  lucky  that  we  should  have  met.  I  am  brought 
here  by  the  same  matter  as  our  dear  Costeclar;  and  I 
was  just  explaining  to  him  that  he  has  been  too  hasty, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  three  or  four  days 
longer.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  told  him,”  echoed  the  honorable 
financier. 

Maxence  understood  only  one  thing, — that  M.  de 
Tregars  had  penetrated  M.  Costeclar’s  designs;  and  he 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
his  skill  in  grasping  an  unexpected  opportunity. 

“  Fortunately  there  is  nothing  done  yet,”  added  M. 
Latterman. 

“  And  it  is  yet  time  to  alter  what  has  been  agreed  on,” 
said  M.  de  Tregars.  And,  addressing  himself  to  Cos¬ 
teclar, — 

“  Come,”  he  added,  “  we’ll  fix  things  with  M.  Latter- 
man.” 

But  the  other,  who  remembered  the  scene  in  the  Rue 
St.  Gilles,  and  who  had  his  own  reasons  to  be  alarmed, 
would  sooner  have  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

“  I  am  expected,”  he  stammered.  “  Arrange  matters 
without  me.” 

“  Then  you  give  me  carte  blanche?  ” 

Ah,  if  the  brilliant  financier  had  dared !  But  he  felt 
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riveted  upon  him  such  threatening  eyes,  that  he  dared 
not  even  make  a  gesture  of  denial. 

“  Whatever  you  do  will  be  satisfactory,”  he  said  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  sees  himself  lost. 

And,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  M.  de  Tregars 
stepped  into  M.  Latterman’s  private  office.  He  remained 
only  five  minutes;  and  when  he  joined  Maxence,  whom 
he  had  begged  to  wait  for  him, — 

“  I  think  that  we  have  got  them,”  he  said  as  they 
walked  off. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  M.  Saint  Pavin,  at  the  office 
of  “  The  Financial  Pilot.”  Every  one  must  have  seen 
at  least  one  copy  of  that  paper  with,  its  ingenious  vig¬ 
nette,  representing  a  bold  mariner  steering  a  boat,  filled 
with  timid  passengers,  towards  the  harbor  of  Million, 
over  a  stormy  sea,  bristling  with  the  rocks  of  failure  and 
the  shoals  of  ruin.  The  office  of  “  The  Pilot  ”  is,  in  fact, 
less  a  newspaper  office  than  a  sort  of  general  business 
agency. 

As  at  M.  Latterman’s,  there  are  clerks  scribbling  be¬ 
hind  wire  screens,  small  windows,  a  cashier,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  blackboard,  on  which  the  latest  quotations  of  the 
Rente,  and  other  French  and  foreign  securities,  are 
written  in  chalk. 

As  “The  Pilot”  spends  some  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year  in  advertising,  in  order  to  obtain  subscribers ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  only  costs  three  francs  a  year, — it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  on  its  subscriptions  that  it  realizes 
any  profits.  It  has  other  sources  of  income:  its  broker¬ 
ages  first ;  for  it  buys,  sells,  and  executes,  as  the  pros¬ 
pectus  says,  all  orders  for  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  secur¬ 
ities,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  client.  And  it  has 
plenty  of  business. 
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To  the  opulent  brokerages,  must  be  added  advertising 
and  puffing, — another  mine.  Six  times  out  of  ten,  when 
a  new  enterprise  is  set  on  foot,  the  organizers  send  for 
Saint  Pavin.  Honest  men,  or  knaves,  they  must  all  pass 
through  his  hands.  They  know  it,  and  are  resigned  in 
advance. 

“  We  rely  upon  you,”  they  say  to  him. 

“  What  advantages  have  you  to  offer  ?  ”  he  replies. 

Then  they  discuss  the  operation,  the  expected  profits 
of  the  new  company,  and  M.  Saint  Pavin’s  demands. 
For  a  hundred  thousand  francs  he  promises  bursts  of 
lyrism;  for  fifty  thousand  he  will  be  enthusiastic  only. 
Twenty  thousand  francs  will  secure  a  moderate  praise 
of  the  affair ;  ten  thousand,  a  friendly  neutrality. 

And,  if  the  said  company  refuses  any  advantages  to 
“The  Pilot  ”— 

“  Ah,  you  must  beware !  ”  says  Saint  Pavin. 

And  from  the  very  next  number  he  commences  his 
campaign.  He  is  moderate  at  first,  and  leaves  a  door 
open  for  his  retreat.  He  puts  forth  doubts  only.  He 
does  not  know  much  about  it.  “  It  may  be  an  excellent 
thing;  it  may  be  a  wretched  one:  the  safest  is  to  wait 
and  see.” 

That’s  the  first  hint.  If  it  remains  without  result,  he 
takes  up  his  pen  again,  and  makes  his  doubts  more 
pointed. 

He  knows  how  to  steer  clear  of  libel  suits,  how  to 
handle  figures  so  as  to  demonstrate,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  that  two  and  two  make  three, 
or  make  five.  It  is  seldom,  that,  before  the  third  article, 
the  company  does  not  surrender  at  discretion. 

All  Paris  knows  him;  and  he  has  many  friends. 
When  M.  de  Tregars  and  Maxence  arrived,  they  found 
the  office  full  of  people — speculators,  brokers,  go-be- 
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tweens — come  there  to  discuss  the  fluctuations  of  the 
day  and  the  probabilities  of  the  evening  market. 

“  M.  Saint  Pavin  is  engaged,”  one  of  the  clerks  told 
them. 

Indeed,  his  coarse  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  be¬ 
hind  the  screen.  Soon  he  appeared,  showing  out  an  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  utterly  confused  at  the  scene, 
and  to  whom  he  was  screaming, — 

“  No,  sir,  no !  ‘  The  Financial  Pilot  ’  does  not  take 
that  sort  of  business ;  and  I  find  you  very  bold  to  come 
and  propose  to  me  a  twopenny  rascality.”  But,  noticing 
Maxence, — 

“  M.  Favoral !  ”  he  said.  “  By  Jove !  it  is  your  good 
star  that  has  brought  you  here.  Come  into  the  private 
office,  my  dear  sir:  come,  we’ll  have  some  fun  now.’1’ 

Many  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  office  had  a 
word  to  say  to  M.  Saint  Pavin,  some  advice  to  ask  him, 
an  order  to  transmit,  or  some  news  to  communicate. 
They  had  all  stepped  forward,  and  were  holding  out 
their  hands  with  a  friendly  smile.  He  set  them  aside 
with  his  usual  rudeness. 

“  By  and  by.  I  am  busy  now :  leave  me  alone.” 

And  pushing  Maxence  towards  the  office-door,  which 
he  had  just  opened, — 

“  Come  in,  come  in !  ”  he  said  in  a  tone  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  impatience. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  was  coming  in  too;  and,  as  he  did 
not  know  him, — 

“  What  do  you  want,  you  ?  ”  he  asked  roughly. 

“  The  gentleman  is  my  best  friend,”  said  Maxence, 
turning  to  him ;  “  and  I  have  no  secret  from  him.” 

“  Let  him  walk  in,  then ;  but,  by  Heaven,  let  us 
hurry !  ” 

Once  very  sumptuous,  the  private  office  of  the  editor 
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of  “  The  Financial  Pilot  ”  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  sor¬ 
did  dilapidation.  If  the  janitor  had  received  orders 
never  to  use  a  broom  or  a  duster  there,  he  obeyed  them 
strictly.  Disorder  and  dirt  reigned  supreme.  Papers  and 
manuscripts  lay  in  all  directions ;  and  on  the  broad  sofas 
the  mud  from  the  boots  of  all  those  who  had  lounged 
upon  them  had  been  drying  for  months.  On  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  in  the  midst  of  some  half-dozen  dirty  glasses, 
stood  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  half  empty.  Finally,  before 
the  fireplace,  on  the  carpet,  and  along  the  furniture, 
cigar  and  cigarette  stumps  were  heaped  in  profusion. 

As  soon  as  he  had  bolted  the  door,  coming  straight  to 
Maxence, — 

“'What  has  become  of  your  father?”  inquired  M. 
Saint  Pavin  rudely. 

Maxence  started.  That  was  the  last  question  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  he  replied. 

The  manager  of  “  The  Pilot  ”  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  That  you  should  say  so  to  the  commissary  of  police, 
to  the  judges,  and  to  all  Favoral’s  enemies,  I  under¬ 
stand  :  it  is  your  duty.  That  they  should  believe  you,  I 
understand  too ;  for,  after  all,  what  do  they  care  ?  But 
to  me,  a  friend,  though  you  may  not  think  so,  and  who 
has  reasons  not  to  be  credulous  ” — 

“  I  swear  to  you  that  we  have  no  idea  where  he  has 
taken  refuge.*’ 

Maxence  said  this  with  such  an  accent  of  sincerity, 
that  doubt  was  no  longer  possible.  M.  Saint  Pavin’s 
features  expressed  the  utmost  surprise. 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  your  father  has  gone  with¬ 
out  securing  the  means  of  hearing  from  his  family?” 

“  Yes.” 
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“  Without  saying  a  word  of  his  intentions  to  your 
mother,  or  your  sister,  or  yourself?” 

“  Without  one  word.” 

“  Without  leaving  any  money,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“We  found  only  an  insignificant  sum  after  he  left.” 

The  editor  of  “  The  Pilot  ”  made  a  gesture  of  ironical 
admiration.  “  Well,  the  thing  is  complete,”  he  said ; 
“  and  Vincent  is  a  smarter  fellow  than  I  gave  him 
credit  for;  or  else  he  must  have  cared  more  for  those 
infernal  women  of  his  than  any  one  supposed.” 

M.  de  Tregars,  who  had  remained  hitherto  silent,  now 
stepped  forward. 

“  What  women  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  he  replied  roughly.  “  How 
could  any  one  ever  find  out  any  thing  about  a  man  who 
was  more  hermetically  shut  up  in  his  coat  than  a  Jesuit 
in  his  gown  ?  ” 

“  M.  Costeclar 

“  That’s  another  nice  bird !  Still  he  may  possibly  have 
discovered  something  of  Vincent’s  life ;  for  he  led  him 
a  pretty  dance.  Wasn’t  he  about  to  marry  Mile.  Favoral 
once  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  spite  of  herself  even.” 

“  Then  you  are  right :  he  had  discovered  something. 
But,  if  you  rely  on  him  to  tell  you  anything  whatever, 
you  are  reckoning  without  your  host.” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  murmured  M.  de  Tregars. 

But  M.  Saint  Pavin  heard  him  not.  Prey  to  a  violent 
agitation,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

“  Ah,  those  men  of  cold  appearance,”  he  growled, 
“  those  men  with  discreet  countenance,  those  close-shav¬ 
ing  calculators,  those  moralists !  What  fools  they  do 
make  of  themselves  when  once  started!  Who  can  im- 
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agine  to  what  insane  extremities  this  one  may  have 
been  driven  under  the  spur  of  some  mad  passion !  ” 

And  stamping  violently  his  foot  upon  the  carpet,  from 
which  arose  clouds  of  dust, — 

“  And  yet,”  he  swore,  “  I  must  find  him.  And,  by 
thunder!  wherever  he  may  be  hid,  I  shall  find  him.” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  watching  M.  Saint  Pavin  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye. 

“  You  have  a  great  interest  in  finding  him,  then  ?  ”  he 
said. 

The  other  stopped  short. 

“  I  have  the  interest,”  he  replied,  “  of  a  man  who 
thought  himself  shrewd,  and  who  has  been  taken  in  like 
a  child,— of  a  man  to  whom  they  had  promised  wonders, 
and  who  finds  his  situation  imperilled, —  of  a  man  who 
is  tired  of  working  for  a  band  of  brigands  who  heap 
millions  upon  millions,  and  to  whom,  for  all  reward,  they 
offer  the  police-court  and  a  retreat  in  the  State  Prison 
for  his  old  age, — in  a  word,  the  interests  of  a  man  who 
will  and  shall  have  revenge,  by  all  that  is  holy !  ” 

“  On  whom  ?  ” 

“  On  the  Baron  de  Thaller,  sir !  How,  in  the  world, 
has  he  been  able  to  compel  Favoral  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all,  and  to  disappear?  What  enormous 
sum  has  he  given  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  interrupted  Maxence,  “  my  father  went  off 
without  a  sou.” 

M.  Saint  Pavin  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh. 

“And  the  twelve  millions?”  he  asked.  “What  has 
become  of  them?  Do  you  suppose  they  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  deeds  of  charity?  ” 

And  without  waiting  for  any  further  objections, — 

“  And  yet,”  he  went  on,  “  it  is  not  with  money  alone 
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that  a  man  can  be  induced  to  disgrace  himself,  to  con¬ 
fess  himself  a  thief  and  a  forger,  to  brave  the  galleys, 
to  give  up  everything, — country,  family,  friends.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Baron  de  Thaller  must  have  had  other  means 
of  action,  some  hold  on  Favoral  ” — 

M.  de  Tregars  interrupted  him. 

“  You  speak,”  he  said,  “  as  if  you  were  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  M.  de  Thaller’s  complicity.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  inform  on  him,  then  ?  ” 

The  editor  of  “  The  Pilot  ”  started  back. 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  draw  the  fingers  of  the  law 
into  my  own  business !  You  don’t  think  of  it !  Besides, 
what  good  would  that  do  me?  I  have  no  proofs  of  my 
allegations.  Do  you  suppose  that  Thaller  has  not  taken 
his  precautions,  and  tied  my  hands?  No,  no!  without 
Favoral  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.” 

“  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  you  could  induce  him 
to  surrender  himself?” 

“  No,  but  to  furnish  me  the  proofs  I  need,  to  send 
Thaller  where  they  have  already  sent  that  poor  Jottras.” 

And,  becoming  more  and  more  excited, — 

“  But  it  is  not  in  a  month  that  I  should  want  those 
proofs,”  he  went  on,  “  nor  even  in  two  weeks,  but  to¬ 
morrow,  but  at  this  very  moment.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week,  Thaller  will  have  wound  up  the  operation,  real¬ 
ized,  Heaven  knows  how  many  millions,  and  put  every 
thing  in  such  nice  order,  that  justice,  who  in  financial 
matters  is  not  of  the  first  capacity,  will  discover  nothing 
wrong.  If  he  can  do  that,  he  is  safe,  he  is  beyond  reach, 
and  will  be  dubbed  a  first-class  financier.  Then  to  what 
may  he  not  aspire !  Already  he  talks  of  having  himself 
elected  deputy;  and  he  says  everywhere  that  he  has 
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found,  to  marry  his  daughter,  a  gentleman  who  bears 
one  of  the  oldest  names  in  France, — the  Marquis  de 
Tregars.” 

“  Why,  this  is  the  Marquis  de  Tregars !  ”  exclaimed 
Maxence,  pointing  to  Marius. 

For  the  first  time,  M.  Saint  Pavin  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  his  visitor ;  and  he,  who  knew  life  too  well  not 
to  be  a  judge  of  men,  he  seemed  surprised. 

“  Please  excuse  me,  sir,”  he  uttered  with  a  politeness 
very  different  from  his  usual  manner,  “  and  permit  me 
to  ask  you  if  you  know  the  reasons  why  M.  de  Thaller 
is  so  prodigiously  anxious  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law.” 

“  I  think,”  replied  M.  de  Tregars  coldly,  “  that  M. 
de  Thaller  would  not  be  sorry  to  deprive  me  of  the  right 
to  seek  the  causes  of  my  father’s  ruin.” 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise  of  voices  in 
the  adjoining  room;  and  almost  at  once  there  was  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  called, — 

“  In  the  name  of  the  law !  ” 

The  editor  of  “  The  Pilot  ”  had  become  whiter  than 
his  shirt. 

“  That’s  what  I  was  afraid  of,”  he  said.  “  Thaller  has 
got  ahead  of  me ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  lost.” 

Meantime  he  did  not  lose  his  wits.  Quick  as  thought 
he  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  package  of  letters,  threw 
them  into  the  fireplace,  and  set  fire  to  them,  saying,  in 
a  voice  made  hoarse  by  emotion  and  anger, — 

“  No  one  shall  come  in  until  they  are  burnt.” 

But  it  required  an  incredibly  long  time  to  make  them 
catch  fire;  and  M.  Saint  Pavin,  kneeling  before  the 
hearth,  was  stirring  them  up,  and  scattering  them,  to 
make  them  burn  faster. 

“  And  now,”  said  M.  de  Tregars,  “  will  you  hesi- 
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tate  to  deliver  up  the  Baron  de  Thaller  into  the  hands  of 
justice?  ” 

He  turned  around  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  Now,”  he  replied,  “  if  I  wish  to  save  myself,  I  must 
save  him  too.  Don’t  you  understand  that  he  holds  me  ?  ” 

And,  seeing  that  the  last  sheets  of  his  correspondence 
were  consumed, — 

“  You  mdy  open  now,”  he  said  to  Maxence. 

Maxence  obeyed ;  and  a  commissary  of  police,  wear¬ 
ing  his  scarf  of  office,  rushed  into  the  room ;  whilst  his 
men,  not  without  difficulty,  kept  back  the  crowd  in  the 
outer  office, — 

The  commissary,  who  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  per¬ 
haps  been  on  a  hundred  expeditions  of  this  kind,  had 
surveyed  the  scene  at  a  glance.  Noticing  in  the  fire¬ 
place  the  carbonized  debris,  upon  which  still  fluttered  an 
expiring  flame, — 

“  That’s  the  reason,  then,”  he  said,  “  why  you  were 
so  long  opening  the  door  ?  ” 

A  sarcastic  smile  appeared  upon  the  lips  of  the  editor 
of  “  The  Pilot.” 

“  Private  matters,”  he  replied ;  “  women’s  letters.” 

“  This  will  be  moral  evidence  against  you,  sir.” 

“  I  prefer  it  to  material  evidence.” 

Without  condescending  to  notice  the  impertinence, 
the  commissary  was  casting  a  suspicious  glance  on  Max¬ 
ence  and  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  Who  are  these  gentlemen  who  were  closeted  with 
you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Visitors,  sir.  This  is  M.  Favoral.” 

“  The  son  of  the  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  ?  ” 

“  Exactly;  and  this  gentleman  is  the  Marquis  de  Tre- 
gars.” 
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“  You  should  have  opened  the  door  when  you  heard 
a  knocking  in  the  name  of  the  law,”  grumbled  the  com¬ 
missary. 

But  he  did  not  insist.  Taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
he  opened  it,  and,  handing  it  to  M.  Saint  Pavin, — 

“  I  have  orders  to  arrest  you,”  he  said.  “  Here  is  the 
warrant.” 

With  a  careless  gesture,  the  other  pushed  it  back. 

“What’s  the  use  of  reading?”  he  said.  “When  I 
heard  of  the  arrest  of  that  poor  Jottras,  I  guessed  at 
once  what  was  in  store  for  me.  It  is  about  the  Mutual 
Credit  swindle,  I  imagine.” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  yourself,  sir ;  and 
I  shall  have  very  little  trouble  in  proving  it.  But  that  is 
not  your  business.  And  you  are  going,  I  suppose,  to  put 
the  seals  on  my  papers  ?  ” 

“  Except  on  those  that  you  have  burnt.” 

M.  Saint  Pavin  burst  out  laughing.  He  had  recov¬ 
ered  his  coolness  and  his  impudence,  and  seemed  as 
much  at  ease  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

“  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  speak  to  my  clerks,”  he  asked, 
“and  to  give  them  my  instructions?.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  commissary,  “  but  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.” 

The  clerks,  being  called,  appeared,  consternation  de¬ 
picted  upon  their  countenances,  but  joy  sparkling  in 
their  eyes.  In  reality  they  were  delighted  at  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  befell  their  employer. 

“  You  see  what  happens  to  me,  my  boys,”  he  said. 
“  But  don’t  be  uneasy.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours, 
the  error  of  which  I  am  the  victim  will  be  recognized, 
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and  I  shall  be  liberated  on  bail.  At  any  rate,  I  can  rely 
upon  you,  can’t  I  ?  ” 

They  all  swore  that  they  would  be  more  attentive  and 
more  zealous  than  ever. 

And  then  addressing  himself  to  his  cashier,  who  was 
his  confidential  and  right-hand  man, — 

“  As  to  you,  Bernard,”  he  said,  “  you  will  run  to  M. 
de  Thaller’s,  and  advise  him  of  what’s  going  on.  Let  him 
have  funds  ready;  for  all  our  depositors  will  want  to 
draw  out  their  money  at  once.  You  will  then  call  at  the 
printing-office:  have  my  article  on  the  Mutual  Credit 
kept  out,  and  insert  in  its  place  some  financial  news  cut 
out  from  other  papers.  Above  all,  don’t  mention  my  ar¬ 
rest,  unless  M.  de  Thaller  should  demand  it.  Go  ahead, 
and  let  ‘  The  Pilot  ’  appear  as  usual :  that’s  important.” 

He  had,  whilst  speaking,  lighted  a  cigar.  The  honest 
man,  victim  of  human  iniquity,  has  not  a  firmer  and 
more  tranquil  countenance. 

“  Justice  does  not  know,”  he  said  to  the  commissary, 
who  was  fumbling  in  all  the  drawers  of  the  desk,  “  what 
irreparable  damage  she  may  cause  by  arresting  so  hastily 
a  man  who  has  charge  of  immense  interests  like  me.  It 
is  the  fortune  of  ten  or  twelve  small  capitalists  that  is 
put  in  jeopardy.” 

Already  the  witnesses  of  the  arrest  had  retired,  one 
by  one,  to  go  and  scatter  the  news  along  the  Boulevard, 
and  also  to  see  what  could  be  made  out  of  it;  for,  at 
the  bourse ,  news  is  money. 

M.  de  Tregars  and  Maxence  left  also.  As  they  passed 
the  door, — 

“  Don’t  you  say  any  thing  about  what  I  told  you,”  M. 
S-sint  Pavin  recommended  to  them. 

M.  de  Tregars  made  no  answer.  He  had  the  con- 
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tracted  features  and  tightly-drawn  lips  of  a  man  who  is 
maturing  a  grave  determination,  which,  once  taken  will 
be  irrevocable. 

Once  in  the  street,  and  when  Maxence  had  opened 
the  carriage-door, — 

“  We  are  going  to  separate  here,”  he  told  him  in  that 
brief  tone  of  voice  which  reveals  a  settled  plan.  “  I 
know  enough  now  to  venture  to  call  at  M.  de  Thaller’s. 
There  only  shall  I  be  able  to  see  how  to  strike  the  de¬ 
cisive  blow.  Return  to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles,  and  relieve 
your  mother’s  and  sister’s  anxiety.  You  shall  see  me 
during  the  evening,  I  promise  you.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  jumped  into 
the  cab,  which  started  off. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  that  Maxence 
went.  He  was  anxious,  first,  to  see  Mile.  Lucienne,  to 
tell  her  the  events  of  that  day,  the  busiest  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  ;  to  tell  her  his  discoveries,  his  surprises,  his  anxi¬ 
eties,  and  his  hopes. 

To  his  great  surprise,  he  failed  to  find  her  at  the  Hotel 
des  Folies.  She  had  gone  riding  at  three  o’clock,  M. 
Fortin  told  him,  and  had  not  yet  returned ;  but  she  could 
not  be  much  longer,  as  it  was  already  getting  dark. 
Maxence  went  out  again  then,  to  see  if  he  could  not  meet 
her.  He  had  walked  a  little  way  along  the  Boulevard, 
when,  at  some  distance  off,  on  the  Place  du  Chateau 
d’Eau,  he  thought  he  noticed  an  unusual  bustle.  Almost" 
immediately  he  heard  shouts  of  terror.  Frightened  peor 
pie  were  running  in  all  directions ;  and  right  before  him 
a  carriage,  going  at  full  gallop,  passed  like  a  flash. 

But,  quick  as  it  had  passed,  he  had  time  to  recognize 
Mile.  Lucienne,  pale,  and  clinging  desperately  to  the 
seat.  Wild  with  fear,  he  started  after  it  as  fast  as  he 
could  run.  It  was  clear  that  the  driver  had  no  control 
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over  his  horses.  A  policeman  who  tried  to  stop  them  was 
knocked  down.  Ten  steps  farther,  the  hind-wheel  of  the 
carriage,  catching  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  wagon,  broke  to 
splinters ;  and  Mile.  Lucienne  was  thrown  into  the  street, 
whilst  the  driver  fell  over  on  the  sidewalk. 


VI. 

The  Baron  de  Thaller  was  too  practical  a  man  to 
live  in  the  same  house,  or  even  in  the  same  district, 
where  his  offices  were  located.  To  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  his  business;  to  be  constantly  subjected  to  the  con¬ 
tact  of  his  employes,  to  the  unkindly  comments  of  a 
crowd  of  subordinates ;  to  expose  himself  to  hourly  an¬ 
noyances,  to  sickening  solicitations,  to  the  reclamations 
and  eternal  complaints  of  his  stockholders  and  his  cli¬ 
ents!  Pouah!  He’d  have  given  up  the  business  first. 
And  so,  on  the  very  days  when  he  had  established  the 
offices  of  the  Mutual  Credit  in  the  Rue  de  Quatre-Sep- 
tembre,  he  had  purchased  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Pepiniere,  within  a  step  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

It  was  a  brand-new  house,  which  had  never  yet  been 
occupied,  and  which  had  just  been  erected  by  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  was  almost  celebrated,  towards  1866,  at  the 
moment  of  the  great  transformations  of  Paris,  when 
whole  blocks  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  rose  again 
so  rapidly,  that  one  might  well  wonder  whether  the  ma¬ 
sons,  instead  of  a  trowel,  did  not  make  use  of  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  wand. 

This  contractor,  named  Parcimieux,  had  come  from 
the  Limousin  in  i860,  with  his  carpenter’s  tools  for  all 
fortune,  and,  in  less  than  six  years,  had  accumulated, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  six  millions  of  francs.  Only  he 
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was  a  modest  man,  and  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal 
his  fortune,  and  offend  no  one,  as  most  parvenus  do  to 
display  their  wealth,  and  insult  the  public. 

Though  he  could  hardly  sign  his  name,  yet  he  knew 
and  practised  the  maxim  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  happiness, — hide 
thy  life.  And  there  were  no  expedients  to  which  he  did 
not  resort  to  hide  it.  At  the  time  of  his  greatest  pros¬ 
perity,  for  instance,  having  need  of  a  carriage,  he  had 
applied  to  the  manager  of  the  Petites  Voitures  Company, 
and  had  had  built  for  himself  two  cabs,  outwardly  simi¬ 
lar  in  every  respect  to  those  used  by  the  company,  but 
within,  most  luxuriously  upholstered,  and  drawn  by 
horses  of  common  appearance,  but  who  could  go  their 
twenty-five  miles  in  two  hours  any  day.  And  these  he 
had  hired  by  the  year. 

Having  his  carriage,  the  worthy  builder  determined 
to  have,  also,  his  house,  his  own  house,  built  by  himself. 
But  this  required  infinitely  greater  precautions  still. 

“  For,  as  you  may  imagine,”  he  explained  to  his 
friends,  “a  man  does  not  make  as  much  money  as  I 
have,  without  also  making  many  cruel,  bitter,  and  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enemies.  I  have  against  me  all  the  builders 
who  have  not  succeeded,  all  the  sub-contractors  I  em¬ 
ploy,  and  who  say  that  I  speculate  on  their  poverty,  and 
the  thousands  of  workmen  who  work  for  me,  and  swear 
that  I  grind  them  down  to  the  dust.  Already  they  call 
me  brigand,  slaver,  thief,  leech.  What  would  it  be,  if 
they  saw  me  living  in  a  beautiful  house  of  my  own? 
They’d  swear  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  got  so  rich 
honestly,  and  that  I  must  have  committed  some  crimes. 
Besides,  to  build  me  a  handsome  house  on  the  street 
would  be,  in  case  of  a  mob,  setting  up  windows  for  the 
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stones  of  all  the  rascals  who  have  been  in  my  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Such  were  M.  Parcimieux’s  thoughts,  when,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  he  resolved  to  build. 

A  lot  was  for  sale  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere.  He 
bought  it,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  the  adjoining 
house,  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  torn  down. 
This  operation  placed  in  his  possession  a  vast  piece  of 
ground,  not  very  wide,  but  of  great  depth,  stretching, 
as  it  did,  back  to  the  Rue  Labaume.  At  once  work  was 
begun  according  to  a  plan  which  his  architect  and  him¬ 
self  had  spent  six  months  in  maturing.  On  the  line  of 
the  street  arose  a  house  of  the  most  modest  appearance, 
two  stories  in  height  only,  with  a  very  high  and  very 
wide  carriage-door  for  the  passage  of  vehicles.  This  was 
to  deceive  the  vulgar  eye, — the  outside  of  the  cab,  as  it 
were.  Behind  this  house,  between  a  spacious  court  and  a 
vast  garden  was  built  the  residence  of  which  M.  Parci- 
mieux  had  dreamed;  and  it  really  was  an  exceptional 
building  both  by  the  excellence  of  the  materials  used, 
and  by  the  infinite  care  which  presided  over  the  minutest 
details.  The  marbles  for  the  vestibule  and  the  stairs 
were  brought  from  Africa,  Italy,  and  Corsica.  He  sent 
to  Rome  for  workmen  for  the  mosaics.  The  joiner  and 
locksmithing  work  was  intrusted  to  real  artists. 

Repeating  to  every  one  that  he  was  working  for  a 
great  foreign  lord,  whose  orders  he  went  to  take  every 
morning,  he  was  free  to  indulge  his  most  extravagant 
fancies,  without  fearing  jests  or  unpleasant  remarks. 

Poor  old  man !  The  day  when  the  last  workman  had 
driven  in  the  last  nail,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  carried  him 
off,  without  giving  him  time  to  say,  “  Oh !  ”  Two  days 
after,  all  his  relatives  from  the  Limousin  were  swooping 
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into  Paris  like  a  pack  of  wolves.  Six  millions  to  divide : 
what  a  godsend!  Litigation  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  the  house  was  offered  for  sale  under  a  judg¬ 
ment. 

M.  de  Thaller  bought  it  for  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs, — about  one-third  what  it  had  cost 
to  build. 

A  month  later  he  had  moved  into  it ;  and  the  expenses 
which  he  incurred  to  furnish  it  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
building  itself  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  And  yet  he  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  his  purchase. 

Unlike  M.  Parcimieux,  he  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
conceal  his  wealth. 

What !  he  owned  one  of  those  exquisite  houses  which 
excite  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  passers-by, 
and  that  house  was  hid  behind  such  a  common-looking 
building ! 

“  I  must  have  that  shanty  pulled  down,”  he  said  from 
time  to  time. 

And  then  he  thought  of  something  else;  and  the 
“  shanty  ”  was  still  standing  on  that  evening,  when, 
after  leaving  Maxence,  M.  de  Tregars  presented  him¬ 
self  at  M.  de  Thaller’s. 

The  servants  had,  doubtless,  received  their  instruc¬ 
tions;  for,  as  soon  as  Marius  emerged  from  the  porch 
of  the  front-house,  the  porter  advanced  from  his  lodge, 
bent  double,  his  mouth  open  to  his  very  ears  by  the  most 
obsequious  smile. 

Without  waiting  for  a  question, — 

“  The  baron  has  not  yet  come  home,”  he  said.  “  But 
he  cannot  be  much  longer  away;  and  certainly  the 
baroness  is  at  home  for  my  lord-marquis.  Please,  then, 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  pass.” 

And,  standing  aside,  he  struck  upon  the  enormous 
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gong  that  stood  near  his  lodge  a  single  sharp  blow,  in¬ 
tended  to  wake  up  the  footman  on  duty  in  the  vestibule, 
and  to  announce  a  visitor  of  note.  Slowly,  but  not  with¬ 
out  quietly  observing  every  thing,  M.  de  Tregars 
crossed  the  courtyard,  covered  with  fine  sand, — they 
would  have  powdered  it  with  golden  dust,  if  they  had 
dared, — and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  bronze  bas¬ 
kets,  in  which  beautiful  rhododendrons  were  blossom¬ 
ing. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock.  The  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  dined  at  seven ;  and  the  preparations  for  this  im¬ 
portant  event  were  everywhere  apparent.  Through  the 
large  windows  of  the  dining-room  the  steward  could  be 
seen  presiding  over  the  setting  of  the  table.  The  butler 
was  coming  up  from  the  cellar,  loaded  with  bottles. 
Finally,  through  the  apertures  of  the  basement  arose 
the  appetizing  perfumes  of  the  kitchen. 

What  enormous  business  it  required  to  support  such 
a  style,  to  display  this  luxury,  which  would  shame  one 
of  those  German  princelings,  who  exchanged  the  crown 
of  their  ancestors  for  a  Prussian  livery  gilded  with 
French  gold! — other  people’s  money. 

Meantime,  the  blow  struck  by  the  porter  on  the  gong 
had  produced  the  desired  effect;  and  the  gates  of  the 
vestibule  seemed  to  open  of  their  own  accord  before  M. 
de  Tregars  as  he  ascended  the  stoop. 

This  vestibule  with  the  splendor  of  which  Mile.  Lu- 
cienne  had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  would,  indeed,  have 
been  worthy  the  attention  of  an  artist,  had  it  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  the  simple  grandeur  and  the  severe 
harmony  which  M.  Parcimieux’s  architect  had  imparted  ' 
to  it. 

But  M.  de  Thaller,  as  he  was  proud  of  boasting,  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  simplicity ;  and,  wherever  he  discov- 
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ered  a  vacant  space  as  big  as  his  hand,  he  hung  a  picture, 
a  bronze,  or  a  piece  of  china,  any  thing  and  anyhow. 

The  two  footmen  were  standing  when  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  came  in.  Without  asking  any  question,  “  Will  M. 
le  Marquis  please  follow  me?  v  said  the  youngest. 

And,  opening  the  broad  glass  doors2  he  began  walk¬ 
ing  in  front  of  M.  de  Tregars,  along  a  staircase  with 
marble  railing,  the  elegant  proportions  of  which  were 
absolutely  ruined  by  a  ridiculous  profusion  of  “  objects 
of  art  ”  of  all  nature,  and  from  all  sources.  This  stairT 
case  led  to  a  vast  semicircular  landing,  upon  which, 
between  columns  of  precious  marble,  opened  three  wide 
doors.  The  footman  opened  the  middle  one,  which  led 
to  M.  de  Thaller’s  picture-gallery,  a  celebrated  one  in 
the  financial  world,  and  which  had  acquired  for  him  the 
reputation  of  an  enlightened  amateur. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  had  no  time  to  examine  this 
gallery,  which,  moreover,  he  already  knew  well  enough. 
The  footman  showed  him  into  the  small  drawing-room 
of  the  baroness,  a  bijou  of  a  room,  furnished  in  gilt  and 
crimson  satin. 

“  Will  M.  le  Marquis  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  seat?  ” 
he  said.  “  I  run  to  notify  Mme.  le  Baronne  of  M.  le 
Marquis’s  visit.” 

The  footman  uttered  these  titles  of  nobility  with  a 
singular  pomp,  and  as  if  some  of  their  lustre  was  re¬ 
flected  upon  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that 
“  Marquis  ”  jingled  to  his  ear  much  more  pleasantly 
than  “  Baronne.” 

Remaining  alone,  M.  de  Tregars  threw  himself  upon 
a  seat.  Worn  out  by  the  emotions  of  the  day,  and  by  an 
extraordinary  contention  of  mind,  he  felt  thankful  for 
this  moment  of  respite,  which  permitted  him,  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  a  decisive  step,  to  collect  all  his  energy  and  al\ 
his  presence  of  mind. 

And  after  two  minutes  he  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
his  thoughts,  that  he  started,  like  a  man  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  sleep,  at  the  sound  of  an  opening  door. 
At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  slight  exclamation  of 
surprise,  “  Ah !  ” 

Instead  of  the  Baroness  de  Thaller,  it  was  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mile.  Cesarine,  who  had  come  in. 

Stepping  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  by  a  familiar  gesture  M.  de  Tregars’  most 
respectful  bow, — 

“  You  should  warn  people,”  she  said.  “  I  came  here 
to  look  for  my  mother,  and  it  is  you  I  find.  Why,  you 
scared  me  to  death.  What  a  crack !  Princess  dear !  ” 

And  taking  the  young  man’s  hand,  and  pressing  it 
to  her  breast, — 

“  Feel,”  she  added,  “  how  my  heart  beats.” 

Younger  than  Mile.  Gilberte,  Mile.  Cesarine  de 
Thaller  had  a  reputation  for  beauty  so  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished,  that  to  call  it  in  question  would  have  seemed 
a  crime  to  her  numerous  admirers.  And  really  she  was 
a  handsome  person.  Rather  tall  and  well  made,  she  had 
broad  hips,  the  waist  round  and  supple  as  a  steel  rod, 
and  a  magnificent  throat.  Her  neck  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  thick  and  too  short;  but  upon  her  robust  shoulders 
was  scattered  in  wild  ringlets  the  rebellious  hair  that 
escaped  from  her  comb.  She  was  a  blonde,  but  of  that 
reddish  blonde,  almost  as  dark  as  mahogany,  which  Ti¬ 
tian  admired,  and  which  the  handsome  Venetians  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  rather  repulsive  practices,  and  by  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  noonday  sun  on  the  terraces  of 
their  palaces.  Her  complexion  had  the  gilded  hues  of 
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amber.  Her  lips,  red  as  blood,  displayed  as  they  opened, 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  In  her  large  prominent 
eyes,  of  a  milky  blue,  like  the  Northern  skies,  laughed 
the  eternal  irony  of  a  soul  that  no  longer  has  faith  in 
any  thing.  More  anxious  of  her  fame  than  of  good 
taste,  she  wore  a  dress  of  doubtful  shade,  puffed  up  by 
means  of  an  extravagant  pannier ,  and  buttoned  ob¬ 
liquely  across  the  chest,  according  to  that  ridiculous  and 
ungraceful  style  invented  by  flat  or  humped  women. 

Throwing  herself  upon  a  chair,  and  placing  cavalierly 
one  foot  upon  another,  so  as  to  display  her  leg,  which 
was  admirable, — 

“  Do  you  know  that  it’s  perfectly  stunning  to  see  you 
here?  ”  she  said  to  M.  de  Tregars.  “  Just  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  what  a  face  the  Baron  Three  Francs  Sixty- 
eight  will  make  when  he  sees  you !  ” 

It  was  her  father  whom  she  called  thus,  since  the  day 
when  she  had  discovered  that  there  was  a  German  coin 
called  thaler,  which  represents  three  francs  and  sixty- 
eight  centimes  in  French  currency. 

“  You  know,  I  suppose,”  she  went  on,  “  that  papa  has 
just  been  badly  stuck?” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  excusing  himself  in  vague  terms; 
but  it  was  one  of  Mile.  Cesarine’s  habits  never  to  listen 
to  the  answers  which  were  made  to  her  questions. 

“  Favoral,”  she  continued,  “  papa’s  cashier,  has  just 
started  on  an  international  picnic.  Did  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  Very  little.” 

“  An  old  fellow,  always  dressed  like  a  country  sexton, 
and  with  a  face  like  an  undertaker.  And  the  Baron 
Three  Francs  Sixty-eight,  an  old  bird,  was  fool  enough 
to  be  taken  in  by  him !  For  he  was  taken  in.  He  had 
a  face  like  a  man  whose  chimney  is  on  fire,  when  he 
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came  to  tell  us,  mamma  and  myself,  that  Favoral  had 
gone  off  with  twelve  millions.” 

“  And  has  he  really  carried  off  that  enormous  sum  ?  ” 

“  Not  entire,  of  course,  because  it  was  not  since  day 
before  yesterday  only  that  he  began  digging  into  the 
Mutual  Credit’s  pile.  There  were  years  that  this  venera¬ 
ble  old  swell  was  leading  a  somewhat — variegated  ex¬ 
istence,  in  company  with  rather — funny  ladies,  you 
know.  And  as  he  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  be 
adored  at  par,  why,  it  cost  papa’s  stockholders  a  pretty 
lively  premium.  But,  anyhow,  he  must  have  carried  off 
a  handsome  nugget.” 

And,  bouncing  to  the  piano,  she  began  an  accompani¬ 
ment  loud  enough  to  crack  the  window-panes,  singing  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  refrain  of  the  “  Young  La¬ 
dies  of  Pautin :  ”• — 

“  Cashier,  you’ve  got  the  bag; 

Quick  on  your  little  nag, 

And  then,  ho,  ho,  for  Belgium !  ” 

Any  one  but  Marius  de  Tregars  would  have  been 
doubtless  strangely  surprised  at  Mile,  de  Thaller’s  man¬ 
ners.  But  he  had  known  her  for  some  time  already ;  he 
was  familiar  with  her  past  life,  her  habits,  her  tastes,  and 
her  pretensions.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mile.  Cesarine 
had  remained  shut  up  in  one  of  those  pleasant  Parisian 
boarding-schools,  where  young  ladies  are  initiated  into 
the  great  art  of  the  toilet,  and  from  which  they  emerge 
armed  with  the  gayest  theories,  knowing  how  to  see 
without  seeming  to  look,  and  to  lie  boldly  without  blush¬ 
ing;  in  a  word,  ripe  for  society.  The  directress  of  the 
boarding-school,  a  lady  of  the  ton,  who  had  met  with  re¬ 
verses,  and  who  was  a  good  deal  more  of  a  dressmaker 
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than  a  teacher,  said  of  Mile.  Cesarine,  who  paid  her 
three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  a  year, — 

“  She  gives  the  greatest  hopes  for  the  future;  and  I 
shall  certainly  make  a  superior  woman  of  her.” 

But  the  opportunity  was  not  allowed  her.  The  Baron¬ 
ess  de  Thaller  discovered,  one  morning,  that  it  was  im-  ‘ 
possible  for  her  to  live  without  her  daughter,  and  that 
her  maternal  heart  was  lacerated  by  a  separation  which 
was  against  the  sacred  laws  of  nature.  She  took  her 
home,  therefore,  declaring  that  nothing,  henceforth,  not 
even  her  marriage,  should  separate  them,  and  that  she 
should  finish  herself  the  education  of  the  dear  child. 
From  that  moment,  in  fact,  whoever  saw  the  Baroness 
de  Thaller  would  also  see  Mile.  Cesarine  following  in 
her  wake. 

A  girl  of  fifteen,  discreet  and  well-trained,  is  a  con¬ 
venient  chaperon ;  a  chaperon  which  enables  a  woman  to 
show  herself  boldly  where  she  might  not  have  dared  to 
venture  alone.  In  presence  of  a  mother  followed  by  her 
daughter,  disconcerted  slander  hesitates,  and  dares  not 
speak. 

Under  the  pretext  that  Cesarine  was  still  but  a  child, 
and  of  no  consequence,  Mme.  de  Thaller  dragged  her 
everywhere, — to  the  bois  and  to  the  races,  visiting  and 
shopping,  to  balls  and  parties,  to  the  watering-places  and 
the  seashore,  to  the  restaurant,  and  to  all  the  “  first 
nights  ”  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Bouffes,  the  Varietes, 
and  the  Delassements.  It  was,  therefore,  especially  at 
the  theatre,  that  the  education  of  Mile,  de  Thaller,  so 
happily  commenced,  had  received  the  finishing  touch.  At 
sixteen  she  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  repertoire 
of  the  genre  theatres,  imitated  Schneider  far  better  than 
ever  did  Silly,  and  sang  with  surprising  intonations  and 
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astonishing  gestures  Blanche  d’Autigny’s  successful 
moods,  and  Theresa’s  most  wanton  verses. 

Between  times,  she  studied  the  fashion  papers,  and 
formed  her  style  in  reading  the  “  Vie  Parisienne,”  whose 
most  enigmatic  articles  had  no  allusions  sufficiently  ob¬ 
scure  to  escape  her  penetration. 

She  learned  to  ride  on  horseback,  to  fence  and  to 
shoot,  and  distinguished  herself  at  pigeon-matches.  She 
kept  a  betting-book,  played  Trente  et  Quarante  at  Mo¬ 
naco  ;  and  Baccarat  had  no  secrets  for  her.  At  Trouville 
she  astonished  the  natives  with  the  startling  novelty  of 
her  bathing-costumes ;  and,  when  she  found  herself  the 
centre  of  a  reasonable  circle  of  lookers-on,  she  threw 
herself  in  the  water  with  a  pluck  that  drew  upon  her  the 
applause  of  the  bathing-masters.  She  could  smoke  a 
cigarette,  empty  nearly  a  glass  of  champagne ;  and  once 
her  mother  was  obliged  to  bring  her  home,  and  put  her 
quick  to  bed,  because  she  had  insisted  upon  trying  absin¬ 
the,  and  her  conversation  had  become  somewhat  too 
eccentric. 

Leading  such  a  life,  it  was  difficult  that  public  opinion 
should  always  spare  Mme.  and  Mile,  de  Thaller.  There 
were  sceptics  who  insinuated  that  this  steadfast  friend¬ 
ship  between  mother  and  daughter  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  association  of  two  women  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  complicity  of  a  common  secret.  A  broker 
told  how,  one  evening,  or  one  night  rather,  for  it  was 
nearly  two  o’clock,  happening  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
Moulin-Rouge,  he  had  seen  the  Baroness  and  Mile. 
Cesarine  coming  out,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to 
him  unknown,  but  who,  he  was  quite  sure,  was  not  the 
Baron  de  Thaller. 

A  certain  journey  which  mother  and  daughter  had  un- 
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dertaken  in  the  heart  of  the  winter,  and  which  had  lasted 
not  less  than  two  months,  had  been  generally  attributed 
to  an  imprudence,  the  consequences  of  which  it  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  to  conceal.  They  had  been  in  Italy,  they 
said  when  they  returned;  but  no  one  had  seen  them 
there.  Yet,  as  Mme.  and  Mile,  de  Thaller’s  mode  of  life 
was,  after  all,  the  same  as  that  of  a  great  many  women 
who  passed  for  being  perfectly  proper,  as  there  was  no 
positive  or  palpable  fact  brought  against  them,  as  no 
name  was  mentioned,  many  people  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  replied, — 

“  Pure  slanders.” 

And  why  not,  since  the  Baron  de  Thaller,  the  most  in¬ 
terested  party,  held  himself  satisfied? 

To  the  ill-advised  friends  who  ventured  some  allusions 
to  the  public  rumors,  he  replied,  according  to  his  hu¬ 
mor, — 

“  My  daughter  can  play  the  mischief  generally,  if  she 
sees  fit.  As  I  shall  give  a  dowry  of  a  million,  she  will  al¬ 
ways  find  a  husband.” 

Or  else,  “  And  what  of  it?  Do  not  American  young 
ladies  enjoyed  unlimited  freedom?  Are  they  not  con¬ 
stantly  seen  going  out  with  young  gentlemen,  or  walk¬ 
ing  or  travelling  alone  ?  Are  they,  for  all  that,  less  virtu¬ 
ous  than  our  girls,  who  are  kept  under  such  close  watch  ? 
Do  they  make  less  faithful  wives,  or  less  excellent  moth¬ 
ers?  Hypocrisy  is  not  virtue.” 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Manager  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  was  right. 

Already  Mile,  de  Thaller  had  had  to  decide  upon  sev¬ 
eral  quite  suitable  offers  of  marriage.  She  had  squarely 
refused  them  all. 

“  A  husband !  ”  she  had  answered  each  time.  “  Thank 
you,  none  for  me.  I  have  good  enough  teeth  to  eat  up 
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my  dowry  myself.  Later,  we’ll  see, — when  I’ve  cut  my 
wisdom  teeth,  and  I  am  tired  of  my  bachelor  life.” 

She  did  not  seem  near  getting  tired  of  it,  though  she 
pretended  that  she  had  no  more  illusions,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  blasee,  had  exhausted  every  sensation,  and  that 
life  henceforth  had  no  surprise  in  reserve  for  her.  Her 
reception  of  M.  de  Tregars  was,  therefore,  one  of  Mile. 
Cesarine’s  least  eccentricities,  as  was  also  that  sudden 
fancy  to  apply  to  the  situation  one  of  the  most  idiotic 
rondos  of  her  repertoires: — 

“  Cashier,  you’ve  got  the  bag ; 

Quick  on  your  little  nag.” 

Neither  did  she  spare  him  a  single  verse  j  and,  when 
she  stopped, — 

“  I  see  with  pleasure,”  said  M.  de  Tregars,  “  that  the 
embezzlement  of  which  your  father  has  just  been  the 
victim  does  not  in  any  way  offend  your  good  humor.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Would  you  have  me  cry,”  she  said,  “  because  the 
stockholders  of  the  Baron  Three  Francs  Sixty-eight 
have  been  swindled?  Console  yourself:  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.” 

And,  as  M.  de  Tregars  made  no  answer, — 

“  And  in  all  that,”  she  went  on,  “  I  see  no  one  to  pity 
except  the  wife  and  daughter  of  that  old  stick  Favoral.” 

“  They  are,  indeed,  much  to  be  pitied.” 

“  They  say  that  the  mother  is  a  good  old  thing.” 

“  She  is  an  excellent  person.” 

“And  the  daughter?  Costeclar  was  crazy  about  her 
once.  He  made  eyes  like  a  carp  in  love,  as  he  told  us, 
to  mamma  and  myself,  ‘  She  is  an  angel,  mesdames,  an 
angel !  And  when  I  have  given  her  a  little  chic!  ’  Now 
tell  me,  is  she  really  as  good  looking  as  all  that  ?  ” 
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“  She  is  quite  good  looking.” 

“  Better  looking  than  me  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  the  same  style,  mademoiselle.” 

Mile,  de  Thaller  had  stopped  singing;  but  she  had 
not  left  the  piano.  Half  turned  towards  M.  de  Tregars, 
she  ran  her  fingers  listlessly  over  the  keys,  striking  a 
note  here  and  there,  as  if  to  punctuate  her  sentences. 

“  Ah,  how  nice !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  and,  above  all, 
how  gallant !  Really,  if  you  venture  often  on  such  dec¬ 
larations,  mothers  would  be  very  wrong  to  trust  you 
alone  with  their  daughters.” 

“  You  did  not  understand  me  right,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Perfectly  right,  on  the  contrary.  I  asked  you  if  I 
was  better  looking  than  Mile.  Favoral ;  and  you  replied 
to  me,  that  it  was  not  the  same  style.” 

“  It  is  because,  mademoiselle,  there  is  indeed  no  possi¬ 
ble  comparison  between  you,  who  are  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  enchantment,  and  a  poor 
girl,  very  humble,  and  very  modest,  who  rides  in  the 
omnibus,  and  who  makes  her  dresses  herself.” 

A  contemptuous  smile  contracted  Mile.  Cesarine’s  lips. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  she  interrupted.  “  Men  have  such  funny 
tastes !  ” 

And,  turning  around  suddenly,  she  began  another 
rondo,  no  less  famous  than  the  first,  and  borrowed,  this 
time,  from  the  third  act  of  the  Petites-Blanchisseuses: — 

“  What  matters  the  quality  ? 

Beauty  alone  takes  the  prize: 

Women  before  man  must  rise. 

And  claim  perfect  equality.” 

Very  attentively  M.  de  Tregars  was  observing  her. 
He  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  the  great  surprise  she  had 
manifested  when  she  found  him  in  the  little  parlor. 
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“  She  knew  I  was  here,”  he  thought ;  “  and  it  is  her 
mother  who  has  sent  her  to  me.  But  why  ?  and  for  what 
purpose  ?  ” 

“  With  all  that,”  she  resumed,  “  I  see  the  sweet  Mme. 
Favoral  and  her  modest  daughter  in  a  terribly  tight 
place.  What  a  ‘  bust,’  marquis !  ” 

“  They  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Naturally.  But,  what  is  better,  the  daughter  has  a 
splendid  voice :  at  least,  so  her  professor  told  Costeclar. 
Why  should  she  not  go  on  the  stage?  Actresses  make 
lots  of  money,  you  know.  Papa’ll  help  her,  if  she 
wishes.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  theatres, 
papa  has.” 

“  Mme.  and  Mile.  Favoral  have  friends/’ 

“  Ah,  yes !  Costeclar.” 

“  Others  besides.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  one 
will  do  to  begin  with.  He  is  gallant,  Costeclar,  ex¬ 
tremely  gallant,  and,  moreover,  generous  as  a  lord.  Why 
should  he  not  offer  to  that  youthful  and  timid  damsel  a 
nice  little  position  in  mahogany  and  rosewood?  That 
way,  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  around 
the  lake.” 

And  she  began  singing  again,  with  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Manon,  who,  before  the  war, 

Carried  clothes  for  a  living, 

Now  for  her  gains  is  trusting 
To  that  insane  Costeclar.” 

“  Ah,  that  big  red-headed  girl  is  terribly  provoking !  ” 
thought  M.  de  Tregars. 

But,  as  he  did  not  as  yet  understand  very  clearly  what 
she  wished  to  come  to,  he  kept  on  his  guard,  and  re¬ 
mained  cold  as  marble. 
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Already  she  had  again  turned  towards  him. 

“  What  a  face  you  are  making !  ”  she  said.  “  Are  you 
jealous  of  the  fiery  Costeclar,  by  chance?  ” 

“  No,  mademoiselle,  no !  ” 

“  Then,  why  don’t  you  want  him  to  succeed  in  his 
love?  But  he  will,  you’ll  see!  Five  hundred  francs  on 
Costeclar!  Do  you  take  it?  No?  I  am  sorry.  It’s 
twenty-five  napoleons  lost  for  me.  I  know  very  well 
that  Mile. — what’s  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Gilberte.” 

“  Halloo !  a  nice  name  for  a  cashier’s  daughter !  I 
am  aware  that  she  once  sent  that  poor  Costeclar  and  his 
offer  to — Chaillot.  But  she  had  resources  then;  whilst 
now —  It’s  stupid  as  it  can  be ;  but  people  have  to  eat !  ” 

“  There  are  still  women,  mademoiselle,  capable  of 
starving  to  death.” 

M.  de  Tregars  now  felt  satisfied.  It  seemed  evident 
to  him  that  they  had  somehow  got  wind  of  his  inten¬ 
tions;  that  Mile,  de  Thaller  had  been  sent  to  feel  the 
ground;  and  that  she  only  attacked  Mile.  Gilberte  in 
order  to  irritate  him,  and  compel  him,  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  to  declare  himself. 

“  Bash !  ”  she  said,  “  Mile.  Favoral  is  like  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  If  she  had  to  select  between  the  amiable  Costeclar 
and  a  charcoal  furnace,  it  is  not  the  furnace  she  would 
take.” 

At  all  times,  Marius  de  Tregars  disliked  Mile.  Cesar- 
ine  to  a  supreme  degree;  but  at  this  moment,  without 
the  pressing  desire  he  had  to  see  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
de  Thaller,  he  would  have  withdrawn. 

“  Believe  me,  mademoiselle,”  he  uttered  coldly. 

“  Spare  a  poor  girl  stricken  by  a  most  cruel  misfortune. 
Worse  might  happen  to  you.” 
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“  To  me !  And  what  the  mischief  do  you  suppose  can 
happen  me  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows?” 

She  started  to  her  feet  so  violently,  that  she  upset  the 
piano-stool. 

“  Whatever  it  may  be,”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  say  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I  am  glad !  ” 

And  as  M.  de  Tregars  turned  his  head  in  some  sur¬ 
prise, — 

“  Yes,  I  am  glad !  ”  she  repeated,  “  because  it  would 
be  a  change ;  and  I  am  sick  of  the  life  I  lead.  Yes,  sick 
to  be  eternally  and  invariably  happy  of  that  same  dreary 
happiness.  And  to  think  that  there  are  idiots  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  amuse  myself,  and  who  envy  my  fate!  To 
think,  that,  when  I  ride  through  the  streets,  I  hear  girls 
exclaim,  whilst  looking  at  me,  ‘  Isn’t  she  lucky  ?  ’  Little 
fools !  I’d  like  to  see  them  in  my  place.  They  live,  they 
do.  Their  pleasures  are  not  all  alike.  They  have  anxi¬ 
eties  and  hopes,  ups  and  downs,  hours  of  rain  and  hours 
of  sunshine ;  whilst  I — always  dead  calm !  the  barometer 
always  at  ‘  Set  fair.’  What  a  bore !  Do  you  know  what 
I  did  to-day  ?  Exactly  the  same  thing  as  yesterday ;  and 
to-morrow  I’ll  do  the  same  thing  as  to-day. 

“  A  good  dinner  is  a  good  thing ;  but  always  the  same 
dinner,  without  extras  or  additions — pouah !  Too  many 
truffles.  I  want  some  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  I  know 
the  bill  of  fare  by  heart,  you  see.  In  winter,  theatres  and 
balls;  in  summer,  races  and  the  seashore;  summer  and 
winter,  shopping,  rides  to  the  bois,  calls,  trying  dresses, 
perpetual  adoration  by  mother’s  friends,  all  of  them 
brilliant  and  gallant  fellows  to  whom  the  mere  thought 
of  my  dowry  gives  the  jaundice.  Excuse  me,  if  I  yawn : 

I  am  thinking  of  their  conversations. 
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“  And  to  think,”  she  went  on,  “  that  such  will  be  my 
existence  until  I  make  up  my  mind  to  take  a  husband ! 
For  I’ll  have  to  come  to  it  too.  The  Baron  Three  Sixty- 
eight  will  present  to  me  some  sort  of  a  swell,  attracted  by 
my  money.  I’ll  answer,  ‘  I’d  just  as  soon  have  him  as 
any  other ;  ’  and  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of  pay¬ 
ing  his  attentions  to  me.  Every  morning  he  will  send 
me  a  splendid  bouquet :  every  evening,  after  bank-hours, 
he’ll  come  along  with  fresh  kid  gloves  and  a  white  vest. 
During  the  afternoon,  he  and  papa  will  pull  each  other’s 
hair  out  on  the  subject  of  the  dowry.  At  last  the  happy 
day  will  arrive.  Can’t  you  see  it  from  here  ?  Mass  with 
music,  dinner,  ball.  The  Baron  Three  Sixty-eight  will 
not  spare  me  a  single  ceremony.  The  marriage  of  the 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Credit  must  certainly  be  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  papers  will  publish  the  names  of  the 
bridesmaids  and  of  the  guests. 

“  To  be  sure,  papa  will  have  a  face  a  yard  long,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  dowry  the 
day  before.  Mamma  will  be  all  upset  at  the  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  a  grandmother.  The  bridegroom  will  be  in  a 
wretched  humor,  because  his  boots  will  be  too  tight ;  and 
I’ll  look  like  a  goose,  because  I’ll  be  dressed  in  white; 
and  white  is  a  stupid  color,  which  is  not  at  all  becoming 
tome.  Charming  family  gathering,  isn’t  it  ?  Two  weeks 
later,  my  husband  will  be  sick  of  me,  and  I’ll  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  him.  After  a  month,  we’ll  be  at  daggers’ 
points.  He’ll  go  back  to  his  club  and  his  mistresses ;  and 
I — I  shall  have  conquered  the  right  to  go  out  alone ;  and 
I’ll  begin  again  going  to  the  bois,  to  balls,  to  races, 
wherever  my  mother  goes.  I’ll  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  on  my  dress,  and  I’ll  make  debts  which 
papa  will  pay.” 

Though  any  thing  might  be  expected  of  Mile.  Cesar. 
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ine,  still  M.  de  Tregars  seemed  visibly  astonished.  And 
she,  laughing  at  his  surprise, — 

“  That’s  the  invariable  programme,”  she  went  on ; 
“  and  that’s  why  I  say  I’m  glad  at  the  idea  of  a  change, 
1  whatever  it  may  be.  You  find  fault  with  me  for  not  pity¬ 
ing  Mile.  Gilberte.  How  could  I,  since  I  envy  her  ?  She 
is  happy,  because  her  future  is  not  settled,  laid  out,  fixed 
in  advance.  She  is  poor ;  but  she  is  free.  She  is  twenty ; 
she  is  pretty ;  she  has  an  admirable  voice ;  she  can  go  on 
the  stage  to-morrow,  and  be,  before  six  months,  one  of 
the  pet  actresses  of  Paris.  What  a  life  then!  Ah,  that 
is  the  one  I  dream,  the  one  I  would  have  selected,  had  I 
been  mistress  of  my  destiny.” 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the  opening 
door. 

The  Baroness  de  Thaller  appeared.  As  she  was,  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner,  to  go  to  the  opera,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  party  given  by  the  Viscountess  de  Bois  d’Ar- 
don,  she  was  in  full  dress.  She  wore  a  dress,  cut  auda¬ 
ciously  low  in  the  neck,  of  very  light  gray  satin, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  cherry-colored  silk  edged  with 
lace.  In  her  hair,  worn  high  over  her  head,  she  had  a 
bunch  of  fuchsias,  the  flexible  stems  of  which,  fastened 
by  a  large  diamond  star,  trailed  down  to  her  very  shoul¬ 
ders,  white  and  smooth  as  marble. 

But,  though  she  forced  herself  to  smile,  her  counte¬ 
nance  was  not  that  of  festive  days ;  and  the  glance  which 
she  cast  upon  her  daughter  and  Marius  de  Tregars  was 
laden  with  threats.  In  a  voice  of  which  she  tried  in  vain 
to  control  the  emotion, — 

“  How  very  kind  of  you,  marquis,”  she  began,  “  to  re¬ 
spond  so  soon  to  my  invitation  of  this  morning!  I  am 
really  distressed  to  have  kept  you  waiting;  but  I  was 
dressing.  After  what  has  happened  to  M.  de  Thaller,  it 
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is  absolutely  indispensable  that  I  should  go  out,  show 
myself :  otherwise  our  enemies  will  be  going  around  to¬ 
morrow,  saying  everywhere  that  I  am  in  Belgium,  pre¬ 
paring  lodgings  for  my  husband.” 

And,  suddenly  changing  her  tone, — 

“  But  what  was  that  madcap  Cesarine  telling  you  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

It  was  with  a  profound  surprise  that  M.  de  Tregars 
discovered  that  the  entente  cordiale  which  he  suspected 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  did  not  exist,  at  least 
at  this  moment. 

Veiling  under  a  jesting  tone  the  strange  conjectures 
which  the  unexpected  discovery  aroused  within  him, — 

“  Mile.  Cesarine,”  he  replied,  “  who  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  was  telling  me  all  her  troubles.” 

She  interrupted  him. 

“  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  a  story,  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  she  said.  “  Mamma  knows  it  as  well  as  yourself ; 
for  she  was  listening  at  the  door.” 

“  Cesarine !  ”  exclaimed  Mme.  de  Thaller. 

“  And,  if  she  came  in  so  suddenly,  it  is  because  she 
thought  it  was  fully  time  to  cut  short  my  confidences.” 

The  face  of  the  baroness  became  crimson. 

“  The  child  is  mad !  ”  she  said. 

The  child  burst  out  laughing. 

“  That's  my  way,”  she  went  on.  “  You  should  not 
have  sent  me  here  by  chance,  and  against  my  wish.  You 
made  me  do  it:  don’t  complain.  You  were  sure  that  I 
had  but  to  appear,  and  M.  de  Tregars  would  fall  at  my 
feet.  I  appeared,  and — you  saw  the  effect  through  the 
keyhole,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

Her  features  contracted,  her  eyes  flashing,  twisting 
her  lace  handkerchief  between  her  fingers  loaded  with 
rings,— 
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“  It  is  unheard  of,”  said  Mme.  de  Thaller.  “  She  has 
certainly  lost  her  head.” 

Dropping  her  mother  an  ironical  courtesy, — 

“  Thanks  for  the  compliment !  ”  said  the  young  lady. 
“  Unfortunately,  I  never  was  more  completely  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  good  sense  I  may  boast  of  than  I  am 
now,  dear  mamma.  What  were  you  telling  me  a  moment 
since?  ‘  Run,  the  Marquis  de  Tregars  is  coming  to  ask 
your  hand:  it’s  all  settled.’  And  what  did  I  answer? 
‘No  use  to  trouble  myself:  if,  instead  of  one  million, 
papa  were  to  give  me  two,  four  millions,  indeed  all  the 
millions  paid  by  France  to  Prussia,  M.  de  Tregars 
would  not  have  me  for  a  wife.’  ” 

And,  looking  Marius  straight  in  the  face, — 

“  Am  I  not  right,  M.  le  Marquis?  ”  she  asked.  “  And 
isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  wouldn’t  have  me  at  any  price? 
Come,  now,  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  answer.” 

M.  de  Tregars’  situation  was  somewhat  embarrassing 
between  these  two  women,  whose  anger  was  equal, 
though  it  manifested  itself  in  a  different  way.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  a  discussion  begun  before,  which  was  now 
continued  in  his  presence. 

“  I  think,  madamoiselle,”  he  began,  “  that  you  have 
been  slandering  yourself  gratuitously.” 

“Oh,  no!  I  swear  it  to  you,”  she  replied;  “and,  if 
mamma  had  not  happened  in,  you  would  have  heard 
much  more.  But  that  was  not  an  answer.” 

And,  as  M.  de  Tregars  said  nothing,  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  baroness, — 

“  Ah,  ah !  you  see,”  she  said.  “  Who  was  crazy, — 
you,  or  I?  Ah!  you  imagine  here  that  money  is  every 
thing,  that  every  thing  is  for  sale,  and  that  every  thing 
can  be  bought.  Well,  no!  There  are  still  men,  who, 
for  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  would  not  give  their  name 
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to  Cesarine  de  Thaller.  It  is  strange ;  but  it  is  so,  dear 
mamma,  and  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  it.”  , 

Then  turning  towards  Marius,  and  bearing  upon  each 
syllable,  as  if  afraid  that  the  allusion  might  escape 
him, — 

“  The  men  of  whom  I  speak,”  she  added,  “  marry 
the  girls  who  can  starve  to  death.” 

Knowing  her  daughter  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
she  could  not  impose  silence  upon  her,  the  Baroness  de 
Thaller  had  dropped  upon  a  chair.  She  was  trying 
hard  to  appear  indifferent  to  what  her  daughter  was 
saying ;  but  at  every  moment  a  threatening  gesture,  or 
a  hoarse  exclamation,  betrayed  the  storm  that  raged 
within  her. 

“  Go,  on,  poor  foolish  child !  ”  she  said,  — “  go  on !  ” 

And  she  did  go  on. 

“  Finally,  were  M.  de  Tregars  willing  to  have  me,  I 
would  refuse  him  myself,  because,  then  ” — 

A  fugitive  blush  colored  her  cheeks,  her  bold  eyes 
vacillated,  and,  dropping  her  voice, — 

“  Because,  then,”  she  added,  “  he  would  no  longer  be 
what  he  is;  because  I  feel  that  fatally  I  shall  despise 
the  husband  whom  papa  will  buy  for  me.  And,  if  I 
came  here  to  expose  myself  to  an  affront  which  I  fore¬ 
saw,  it  is  because  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  a  fact  of 
which  a  word  of  Costeclar,  a  few  days  ago,  had  given 
me  an  idea, — of  a  fact  which  you  do  not,  perhaps,  sus¬ 
pect,  dear  mother,  despite  your  astonishing  perspicacity. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  M.  de  Tregars'  secret;  and  I  have 
found  it  out.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  come  to  the  Thaller  mansion  with 
a  plan  well  settled  in  advance.  He  had  pondered  long 
before  deciding  what  he  would  do,  and  what  he  would 
say,  and  how  he  would  begin  the  decisive  struggle.  What 
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had  taken  place  showed  him  the  idleness  of  his  conjec¬ 
tures,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  upset  his  plans. 

To  abandon  himself  to  the  chances  of  the  hour,  and  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  was  now  the  wisest 
thing  to  do. 

“  Give  me  credit,  mademoiselle,”  he  uttered,  “  for 
sufficient  penetration  to  have  perfectly  well  discerned 
your  intentions.  There  was  no  need  of  artifice,  because 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  You  had  but  to  question 
me,  I  would  have  answered  you  frankly,  ‘  Yes,  it  is  true 
I  love  Mile.  Gilberte;  and  before  a  month  she  will  be 
Marquise  de  Tregars.’  ” 

Mme.  de  Thaller,  at  those  words,  had  started  to  her 
feet,  pushing  back  her  arm-chair  so  violently,  that  it 
rolled  all  the  way  to  the  wall. 

“  What !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  marry  Gilberte  Fa- 
voral, — you  !  ” 

“  I— yes.” 

“  The  daughter  of  a  defaulting  cashier,  a  dishonored 
man  whom  justice  pursues  and  the  galleys  await!  ” 

“  Yes !  ”  And  in  an  accent  that  caused  a  shiver  to 
run  over  the  white  shoulders  of  Mme.  de  Thaller, — 

“  Whatever  may  have  been,”  he  uttered,  “  Vincent 
Favoral’s  crime;  whether  he  has  or  has  not  stolen,  the 
twelve  millions  which  are  wanting  from  the  funds  of 
the  Mutual  Credit;  whether  he  is  alone  guilty,  or  h*as 
accomplices;  whether  he  be  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  an  im¬ 
postor,  or  a  dupe, — Mile.  Gilberte  is  not  responsible.” 

“  You  know  the  Favoral  family,  then  ?  ” 

“  Enough  to  make  their  cause  henceforth  my  own.” 

The  agitation  of  the  baroness  was  so  great,  that  she 
did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  it. 

“  A  nobody’s  daughter !  ”  she  said. 

“  I  love  her.” 
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“  Without  a  sou!” 

Mile.  Cesarine  made  a  superb  gesture. 

“  Why,  that’s  the  very  reason  why  a  man  may  marry 
her !  ”  she  exclaimed.  And,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
M.  de  Tregars, — 

“  What  you  do  here  is  well,”  she  added,  “  very 
well.” 

There  was  a  wild  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  baroness. 

“  Mad,  unhappy  child !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  If  your 
father  should  hear !  ” 

“  And  who,  then,  would  report  our  conversation  to 
him?  M.  de  Tregars?  He  would  not  do  such  a  thing. 
You?  You  dare  not.” 

Drawing  herself  up  to  her  fullest  height,  her  breast 
swelling  with  anger,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes 
flashing, — 

“  Cesarine,”  ordered  Mme.  de  Thaller,  her  arm  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  door, — “  Cesarine,  leave  the  room : 
I  command  you.” 

But,  motionless  in  her  place,  the  girl  cast  upon  her 
mother  a  look  of  defiance. 

“  Come,  calm  yourself,”  she  said  in  a  tone  of  crush¬ 
ing  irony,  “  or  you’ll  spoil  your  complexion  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Do  I  complain  ?  do  I  get  excited  ?  And 
yet  whose  fault  is  it,  if  honor  makes  it  a  duty  for  me  to 
cry  ‘  Beware !  ’  to  an  honest  man  who  wishes  to  marry 
me  ?  That  Gilberte  should  get  married ;  that  she  should 
be  very  happy,  have'  many  children,  darn  her  husband’s 
stockings,  and  skim  her  pot-au-feu, — that  is  her  part  in 
life.  Ours,  dear  mother, — that  which  you  have  taught 
me, — is  to  laugh  and  have  fun,  all  the  time,  night  and 
day,  till  death.” 

A  footman  who  came  in  interrupted  her.  Handing 
a  card  to  Mme.  de  Thaller, — 
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“  The  gentleman  who  gave  it  to  me,”  he  said,  “  is  in 
the  large  parlor.” 

The  baroness  had  become  very  pale. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  said  turning  the  card  between  her  fin¬ 
gers,— “  oh !  ”— 

Then  suddenly  she  ran  out  exclaiming,— 

“  I’ll  be  back  directly.” 

An  embarrassing,  painful  silence  followed,  as  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  would,  the  Baroness  de  Thaller’s  pre¬ 
cipitate  departure. 

Mile.  Cesarine  had  approached  the  mantel-piece.  She 
was  leaning  her  elbow  upon  it,  her  forehead  on  her  hand, 
all  palpitating  and  excited.  Intimidated  for,  perhaps, 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  turned  away  her  great  blue 
eyes,  as  if  afraid  that  they  should  betray  a  reflex  of  her 
thoughts. 

As  to  M.  de  Tregars,  he  remained  at  his  place,  not 
having  one  whit  too  much  of  that  power  of  self-control, 
which  is  acquired  by  a  long  experience  of  the  world,  to 
conceal  his  impressions.  If  he  had  a  fault,,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  self-conceit;  but  Mile,  de  Thaller  had  been 
too  explicit  and  too  clear  to  leave  him  a  doubt.  All  she 
had  said  could  be  comprised  in  one  sentence, — 

“  My  parents  were  in  hopes  that  I  would  become  your 
wife:  I  had  judged  you  well  enough  to  understand  their 
error.  Precisely  because  I  love  you,  I  acknowledge 
myself  unworthy  of  you ;  and  I  wish  you  to  know,  that 
if  you  had  asked  my  hand, — the  hand  of  a  girl  who  has 
a  dowry  of  a  million. — I  would  have  ceased  to  esteem 
you.” 

That  such  a  feeling  should  have  budded  and  blos¬ 
somed  in  Mile.  Cesarine’s  soul,  withered  as  it  was  by 
vanity,  and  blunted  by  pleasure,  was  almost  a  miracle. 
It  was,  at  any  rate,  an  astonishing  proof  of  love  which 
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she  gave;  and  Marius  de  Tregars  would  not  have  been 
a  man,  if  he  had  not  been  deeply  moved  by  it. 

Suddenly, — 

“  What  a  miserable  wretch  lam!’’  she  uttered. 

“  You  mean  unhappy,”  said  M.  de  Tregars  gently. 

“What  can  you  think  of  my  sincerity?  You  must, 
doubtless,  find  it  strange,  impudent,  grotesque.” 

He  lifted  his  hand  in  protest;  for  she  gave  him  no 
time  to  put  in  a  word. 

“  And  yet,”  she  went  on,  “  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  am  assailed  by  sinister  ideas,  and  that  I  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  was  convinced  once  that  this  mad 
existence  of  mine  is  the  only  enviable  one,  the  only  one 
that  can  give  happiness.  And  now  I  discover  that  it  is 
not  the  right  path  which  I  have  taken,  or,  rather,  which 
I  have  been  made  to  take.  And  there  is  no  possibility 
of  retracing  my  steps.” 

She  turned  pale,  and,  in  an  accent  of  gloomy  des¬ 
pair,— 

“  Every  thing  fails  me,”  she  said.  “  It  seems  as 
though  I  were  rolling  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  without 
a  branch  or  a  tuft  of  grass  to  cling  to.  Around  me, 
emptiness,  night,  chaos.  I  am  not  yet  twenty ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  lived  thousands  of  years,  and 
exhausted  every  sensation.  I  have  seen  every  thing, 
learned  every  thing,  experienced  every  thing;  and  I 
am  tired  of  every  thing,  and  satiated  and  nauseated. 
You  see  me  looking  like  a  brainless  hoyden.  I  sing, 
I  jest,  I  talk  slang.  My  gayety  surprises  everybody. 
In  reality,  I  am  literally  tired  to  death.  What  I  feel  I 
could  not  express ;  there  are  no  words  to  render  abso¬ 
lute  disgust.  Sometimes  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  It  is  stupid 
to  be  so  sad.  What  do  you  need  ?  Are  you  not  young, 
handsome,  rich  ?  ’  But  I  must  need  something,  or  else 
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I  would  not  be  thus  agitated,  nervous,  anxious,  unable 
to  stay  in  one  place,  tormented  by  confused  aspirations, 
and  b}'  desires  which  I  cannot  formulate.  What  can  I 
do?  Seek  oblivion  in  pleasure  and  dissipation?  I  try, 
and  I  succeed  for  an  hour  or  so ;  but  the  re-action  comes, 
and  the  effect  vanishes,  like  froth  from  champagne.  The 
lassitude  returns;  and,  whilst  outwardly  I  continue  to 
laugh,  I  shed  within  tears  of  blood  which  scald  my 
heart.  What  is  to  become  of  me,  without  a  memory  in 
the  past,  or  a  hope  in  the  future,  upon  which  to  rest  my 
thought  ?  ” 

And  bursting  into  tears, — 

“  Oh,  I  am  wretchedly  unhappy !  ”  she  exclaimed ; 
“  and  I  wish  I  was  dead.” 

M.  de  Tregars  rose,  feeling  more  deeply  moved  than 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  liked  to  acknowledge. 

“  I  was  laughing  at  you  only  a  moment  since,”  he  said 
in  his  grave  and  vibrating  voice.  “  Pardon  me,  ma¬ 
demoiselle.  It  is  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  from 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul,  that  I  pity  you.” 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of  timid  doubt, 
big  tears  trembling  between  her  long  eyelashes. 

“Honest?”  she  asked. 

“  Upon  my  honor.” 

“  And  you  will  not  go  with  too  poor  an  opinion  of 
me?” 

“  I  shall  retain  the  firm  belief  that  when  you  were 
yet  but  a  child,  you  were  spoiled  by  insane  theories.” 

Gently  and  sadly  she  was  passing  her  hand  over  her 
forehead. 

“  Yes,  that's  it,”  she  murmured.  “  How  could  I  re¬ 
sist  examples  coming  from  certain  persons  ?  How  could 
I  help  becoming  intoxicated  when  I  saw  myself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  cloud  of  incense  when  I  heard  nothing  but 
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praises  and  applause?  And  then  there  is  the  money, 
which  depraves  when  it  comes  in  a  certain  way.” 

She  ceased  to  speak;  but  the  silence  was  soon  again 
broken  by  a  slight  noise,  which  came  from  the  adjoining 
room. 

Mechanically,  M.  de  Tregars  looked  around  him.  The 
little  parlor  in  which  he  found  himself  was  divided  from 
the  main  drawing-room  of  the  house  by  a  tall  and  broad 
door,  closed  only  by  heavy  curtains,  which  had  remained 
partially  drawn.  Now,  such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
mirrors  in  the  two  rooms,  that  M.  de  Tregars  could  see 
almost  the  whole  of  the  large  one  reflected  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  little  parlor.  A  man 
of  suspicious  appearance,  and  wearing  wretched  clothes, 
was  standing  in  it. 

And,  the  more  M.  de  Tregars  examined  him,  the  more 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  already  seen  somewhere 
that  uneasy  countenance,  that  anxious  glance,  that 
wicked  smile  flitting  upon  flat  and  thin  lips. 

But  suddenly  the  man  bowed  very  low.  It  was  prob¬ 
able  that  Mme.  de  Thaller,  who  had  gone  around 
through  the  hall  to  reach  the  grand  parlor,  must  be  com¬ 
ing  in ;  and  in  fact  she  almost  immediately  appeared 
within  the  range  of  the  glass.  She  seemed  much  agi¬ 
tated  ;  and,  with  a  finger  upon  her  lips,  she  was  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  man  to  be  prudent,  and  to  speak  low. 
It  was  therefore  in  a  whisper,  and  such  a  low  whisper 
that  not  even  a  vague  murmur  reached  the  little  parlor, 
that  the  man  uttered  a  few  words. 

They  were  such  that  the  baroness  started  back  as  if 
she  had  seen  a  precipice  yawning  at  her  feet;  and  by 
this  action  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  she  must  have 
said, — 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 
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With  the  voice  which  still  could  not  be  heard,  but 
with  a  gesture  which  could  be  seen,  the  man  evidently 
replied, — 

“  It  is  so,  I  assure  you !  ” 

And  leaning  towards  Mme.  de  Thaller,  who  seemed 
in  no  wise  shocked  to  feel  this  repulsive  personage’s 
lips  almost  touching  her  ear,  he  began  speaking  to  her. 

The  surprise  which  this  species  of  vision  caused  to 
M.  de  Tregars  was  great,  but  did  not  keep  him  from 
reflecting  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  scene.  How 
came  this  suspicious-looking  man  to  have  obtained  ac¬ 
cess,  without  difficulty,  into  the  grand  parlor?  Why 
had  the  baroness,  on  receiving  his  card,  turned  whiter 
than  the  laces  on  her  dress  ?  What  news  had  he  brought, 
which  had  made  such  a  deep  impression  ?  What  was  he 
saying  that  seemed  at  once  to  terrify  and  to  delight 
Mme.  de  Thaller? 

But  soon  she  interrupted  the  man,  beckoned  to  him 
to  wait,  disappeared  for  a  minute ;  and,  when  she  came 
in  again,  she  held  in  her  hand  a  package  of  bank-notes, 
which  she  began  counting  upon  the  parlor-table. 

She  counted  twenty-five,  which,  so  far  as  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars  could  judge,  must  have  been  hundred-franc  notes. 
The  man  took  them,  counted  them  over,  slipped  them 
into  his  pocket  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  and  then 
seemed  disposed  to  retire. 

The  baroness  detained  him,  however;  and  it  was  she 
now,  who,  leaning  towards  him,  commenced  to  explain 
to  him,  or  rather,  as  far  as  her  attitude  showed,  to  ask 
him  something.  It  must  have  been  a  serious  matter; 
for  he  shook  his  head,  and  moved  his  arms,  as  if  he 
meant  to  say,  “  The  deuse,  the  deuse !  ” 

The  strangest  suspicions  flashed  across  M.de  Tregars’ 
mind.  What  was  that  bargain  to  which  the  mirror  made 
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him  thus  an  accidental  witness  ?  For  it  was  a  bargain : 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  man,  having 
received  a  mission,  had  fulfilled  it,  and  had  come  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  price  of  it.  And  now  a  new  commission  was 
offered  to  him. 

But  M.  deTregars’  attention  was  now  called  off  by 
Mile.  Cesarine.  Shaking  off  the  torpor  which  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  had  overpowered  her, — 

“  But  why  fret  and  worry  ?  ”  she  said,  answering, 
rather,  the  objections  of  her  own  mind  than  addressing 
herself  to  M.  de  Tregars.  “  Things  are  just  as  they  are, 
and  I  cannot  undo  them. 

“  Ah !  if  the  mistakes  of  life  were  like  soiled  clothes, 
which  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  wardrobe,  and 
which  are  all  sent  out  at  once  to  the  wash.  But  nothing 
washes  the  past,  not  even  repentance,  whatever  they  may 
say.  There  are  some  ideas  which  should  be  set  aside. 
A  prisoner  should  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  free¬ 
dom. 

“  And  yet,”  she  added,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  “  a 
prisoner  has  always  the  hope  of  escaping ;  whereas  I  ” — 

Then,  making  a  visible  effort  to  resume  her  usual 
manner, — 

“  Bash !  ”  she  said,  “  that’s  enough  sentiment  for 
one  day;  and  instead  of  staying  here,  boring  you  to 
death,  I  ought  to  go  and  dress;  for  I  am  going  to  the 
opera  with  my  sweet  mamma,  and  afterwards  to  the  ball. 
You  ought  to  come.  I  am  going  to  wear  a  stunning 
dress.  The  ball  is  at  Mme.  de  Bois  d’Ardon’s, — 
one  of  our  friends,  a  progressive  woman.  She  has 
a  smoking-room  for  ladies.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Come,  will  you  go?  We’ll  drink  champagne, 
and  we’ll  laugh.  No  Zut  then,  and  my  compliments 
to  your  family.” 
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But,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  room,  her  heart 
failed  her. 

“  This  is  doubtless  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  see  you, 
M.  de  Tregars,”  she  said.  “  Farewell !  You  know  now 
why  I,  who  have  a  dowry  of  a  million,  I  envy  Gilberte 
Favoral.  Once  more  farewell.  And,  whatever  hap¬ 
piness  may  fall  to  your  lot  in  life,  remember  that  Cesar- 
ine  has  wished  it  all  to  you.” 

And  she  went  out  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Bar¬ 
oness  de  Thaller  returned. 


VII. 

“  Cesarine  !  ”  Mme.  de  Thaller  called,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  at  once  like  a  prayer  and  a  threat. 

“  I  am  going  to  dress  myself,  mamma,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“  Come  back !  ” 

“  So  that  you  can  scold  me  if  I  am  not  ready  when 
you  want  to  go  ?  Thank  you,  no.” 

“  I  command  you  to  come  back,  Cesarine.” 

No  answer.  She  was  far  already. 

Mme.  de  Thaller  closed  the  door  of  the  little  parlor, 
and  returning  to  take  a  seat  by  M.  de  Tregars, — 

“  What  a  singular  girl !  ”  she  said. 

Meantime  he  was  watching  in  the  glass  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  other  room.  The  suspicious-looking  man 
was  there  still,  and  alone.  A  servant  had  brought  him 
pen,  ink  and  paper;  and  he  was  writing  rapidly. 

“  How  is  it  that  they  leave  him  there  alone  ?  ”  won¬ 
dered  Marius. 

And  he  endeavored  to  find  upon  the  features  of  the 
baroness  an  answer  to  the  confused  presentiments  which 
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agitated  his  brain.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  trace 
of  the  emotion  which  she  had  manifested  when  taken 
unawares.  Having  had  time  for  reflection,  she  had 
composed  for  herself  an  impenetrable  countenance. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  M.  de  Tregars'  silence, — 

“  I  was  saying,”  she  repeated,  “  that  Cesarine  is  a 
strange  girl.” 

Still  absorbed  by  the  scene  in  the  grand  parlor, — 

“  Strange,  indeed !  ”  he  answered. 

“  And  such  is,”  said  the  baroness  with  a  sigh,  “  the 
result  of  M.  de  Thaller’s  weakness,  and  above  all  of  my 
own.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  We  have  no  child  but  Cesarine;  and  it  was  natural 
that  we  should  spoil  her.  Her  fancy  has  been,  and  is 
still,  our  only  law.  She  has  never  had  time  to  express 
a  wish :  she  is  obeyed  before  she  has  spoken.” 

She  sighed  again,  and  deeper  than  the  first  time. 

“  You  have  just  seen,”  she  went  on,  “  the  results  of 
that  insane  education.  And  yet  it  would  not  do  to  trust 
appearances.  Cesarine,  believe  me,  is  not  as  extrava¬ 
gant  as  she  seems.  She  possesses  solid  qualities, — of 
those  which  a  man  expects  of  the  woman  who  is  to  be 
his  wife.” 

Without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  glass, — 

“  I  believe  you  madame,”  said  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  With  her  father,  with  me  especially,  she  is  capri¬ 
cious,  wilful,  and  violent;  but,  in  the  hands  of  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  choice,  she  would  be  like  wax  in  the  hands 
of  the  modeller.” 

The  man  in  the  parlor  had  finished  his  letter,  and, 
with  an  equivocal  smile,  was  reading  it  over. 

“  Believe  me,  madame,”  replied  M.  de  Tregars,  “  I 
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have  perfectly  understood  how  much  naive  boasting 
there  was  in  all  that  Mile.  Cesarine  told  me.” 

“  Then,  really,  you  do  not  judge  her  too  severely?  ” 

“  Your  heart  has  not  more  indulgence  for  her  than 
my  own.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  from  you  that  her  first  real  sorrow 
comes.” 

"  From  me?  ” 

The  baroness  shook  her  head  in  a  melancholy  way, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  her  maternal  affection  and  anx¬ 
iety. 

“  Yes,  from  you,  my  dear  marquis,”  she  replied, — 
“  from  you  alone.  On  the  very  day  you  entered  this 
house,  Cesarine’s  whole  nature  changed.” 

Having  read  his  letter  over,  the  man  in  the  grand  par¬ 
lor  had  folded  it,  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  left  his  seat,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something. 
M.  de  Tregars  was  following,  in  the  glass,  his  every 
motion,  with  the  most  eager  curiosity.  And  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  he  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  saying  some¬ 
thing,  were  it  only  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  baroness, — 

“  What !  ”  he  said,  “  Mile.  Cesarine’s  nature  did 
change,  then  ?  ” 

“  In  one  night.  Had  she  not  met  the  hero  of  whom 
every  girl  dreams? — a  man  of  thirty,  bearing  one  of 
the  oldest  names  in  France.” 

She  stopped,  expecting  an  answer,  a  word,  an  excla¬ 
mation.  But,  as  M.  de  Tregars  said  nothing, — 

“  Did  you  never  notice  any  thing  then  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Nothing.” 

“  And  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  myself,  that  my  poor 
Cesarine,  alas ! — loves  you?  ” 
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M.  de  Tregars  started.  Had  he  been  less  occupied 
with  the  personage  in  the  grand  parlor,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  allowed  the  conversation  to  drift  in  this 
channel.  He  understood  his  mistake;  and,  in  an  icy 
tone, — 

“  Permit  me,  madame,”  he  said,  “  to  believe  that  you 
are  jesting.” 

“  And  suppose  it  were  the  truth.” 

“  It  would  make  me  unhappy  in  the  extreme.” 

“Sir!” 

“  For  the  reason  which  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
I  love  Mile.  Gilberte  Favoral  with  the  deepest  and  the 
purest  love,  and  that  for  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been,  before  God,  my  affianced  bride.” 

Something  like  a  flash  of  anger  passed  over  Mme. 
de  Thaller’s  eyes. 

“And  I,”  she  exclaimed, — “  I  tell  you  that  this  mar¬ 
riage  is  senseless.” 

“  I  wish  it  were  still  more  so,  that  I  might  the  better 
show  to  Gilberte  how  dear  she  is  to  me.” 

Calm  in  appearance,  the  baroness  was  scratching  with 
her  nails  the  satin  of  the  chair  on  which  she  was  sitting. 

“  Then,”  she  went  on,  “  your  resolution  is  settled.” 

“  Irrevocably.” 

“  Still,  now,  come,  between  us  who  are  no  longer 
children,  suppose  M.  de  Thaller  were  to  double  Cesar- 
ine’s  dowry,  to  treble  it  ?  ” 

An  expression  of  intense  disgust  contracted  the  manly 
features  of  Marius  de  Tregars. 

“  Ah !  not  another  word,  madame,”  he  interrupted. 

There  was  no  hope  left.  Mme.  de  Thaller  fully  real¬ 
ized  it  by  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  She  remained 
pensive  for  over  a  minute,  and  suddenly,  like  a  person 
who  has  finally  made  up  her  mind,  she  rang. 
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A  footman  appeared. 

“  Do  what  I  told  you !  ”  she  ordered. 

And  as  soon  as  the  footman  had  gone,  turning  to  M. 
de  Tregars, — 

“  Alas !  ”  she  said,  “  who  would  have  thought  that  I 
would  curse  the  day  when  you  first  entered  our  house  ?  ” 

But,  whilst  she  spoke,  M.  de  Tregars  noticed  in  the 
glass  the  result  of  the  order  she  had  just  given. 

The  footman  walked  into  the  grand  parlor,  spoke  a 
few  words;  and  at  once  the  man  with  the  alarming 
countenance  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 

“  This  is  very  strange!  ”  thought  M.  de  Tregars. 

Meantime,  the  baroness  was  going  on, — 

“  If  your  intentions  are  to  that  point  irrevocable,  how 
is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  You  have  too  much  experience 
of  the  world  not  to  have  understood,  this  morning,  the 
object  of  my  visit  and  of  my  allusions.” 

Fortunately,  M.  de  Tregars’  attention  was  no  longer 
drawn  by  the  proceedings  in  the  next  room.  The  de¬ 
cisive  moment  had  come :  the  success  of  the  game  he  was 
playing  would,  perhaps,  depend  upon  his  coolness  and 
self-command. 

“  It  is  because  I  did  understand,  madame,  and  even 
better  than  you  suppose,  that  I  am  here.” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“  I  came,  expecting  to  deal  with  M.  de  Thaller 
alone.  I  have  been  compelled,  by  what  has  happened, 
to  alter  my  intentions.  It  is  to  you  that  I  must  speak 
first.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  continued  to  manifest  the  same  tran¬ 
quil  assurance ;  but  she  stood  up.  Feeling  the  approach 
of  the  storm,  she  wished  to  be  up,  and  ready  to  meet  it. 

“  You  honor  me,”  she  said  with  an  ironical  smile. 

There  was,  henceforth,  no  human  powrer  capable  of 
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turning  Marius  de  Tregars  from  the  object  he  had  in 
view. 

“  It  is  to  you  I  shall  speak/’  he  repeated,  “  because, 
after  you  have  heard  me,  you  may  perhaps  judge  that  it 
is  your  interest  to  join  me  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
from  your  husband  what  I  ask,  what  I  demand,  what  I 
must  have.” 

With  an  air  of  surprise  marvellously  well  simulated, 
if  it  was  not  real,  the  baroness  was  looking  at  him. 

“  My  father,”  he  proceeded  to  say,  “  the  Marquis  de 
Tregars,  was  once  rich:  he  had  several  millions.  And 
yet  when  I  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  him,  three 
years  ago,  he  was  so  thoroughly  ruined,  that  to  relieve 
the  scruples  of  his  honor,  and  to  make  his  death  easier, 
I  gave  up  to  his  creditors  all  I  had  in  the  world.  What 
had  become  of  my  father’s  fortune?  What  filter  had 
been  administered  to  him  to  induce  him  to  launch  into 
hazardous  speculations, — he,  an  old  Breton  gentleman, 
full,  even  to  absurdity,  of  the  most  obstinate  prejudices 
of  the  nobility?  That’s  what  I  wished  to  ascertain.” 

“  Ah!” 

“  And  now,  madame,  I — have  ascertained.” 

She  was  a  strong-minded  woman,  the  Baroness  de 
Thaller.  She  had  had  so  many  adventures  in  her  life, 
she  had  walked  on  the  very  edge  of  so  many  precipices, 
concealed  so  many  anxieties,  that  danger  was,  as  it 
were,  her  element,  and  that,  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
an  almost  desperate  game,  she  could  remain  smiling  like' 
those  old  gamblers  whose  face  never  betrays  their  ter¬ 
rible  emotion  at  the  moment  when  they  risk  their  last 
stake.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  moved ;  and  it  was  with 
the  most  imperturbable  calm  that  she  said, — 

“  Go  on,  I  am  listening :  it  must  be  quite  interesting.” 
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That  was  not  the  way  to  propitiate  M.  de  Tregars. 
He  resumed,  in  a  brief  and  harsh  tone, — 

“  When  my  father  died,  I  was  young.  I  did  not 
know  then  what  I  have  learned  since, — that  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  insure  the  impunity  of  knaves  is  almost  to 
make  one’s  self  their  accomplice.  And  the  victim  who 
says  nothing  and  submits,  does  contribute  to  it.  The 
honest  man,  on  the  contrary,  should  speak,  and  point 
out  to  others  the  trap  into  which  he  has  fallen,  that  they 
may  avoid  it.” 

The  baroness  was  listening  with  the  air  of  a  person 
who  is  compelled  by  politeness  to  hear  a  tiresome  story. 

“  That  is  a  rather  gloomy  preamble,”  she  said. 

M.  de  Tregars  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

“  At  all  times,”  he  went  on,  “  my  father  seemed  care¬ 
less  of  his  affairs :  that  affectation,  he  thought,  was  due 
to  the  name  he  bore.  But  his  negligence  was  only  ap¬ 
parent.  I  might  mention  things  of  him  that  would  do 
honor  to  the  most  methodical  tradesman.  He  had,  for 
instance,  the  habit  of  preserving  all  the  letters  of  any 
importance  which  he  received.  He  left  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  boxes  full  of  such.  They  were  carefully  classi¬ 
fied;  and  many  bore  upon  their  margin  a  few  notes 
indicating  what  answer  had  been  made  to  them.” 

Half  suppressing  a  yawn, — 

“  That  is  order,”  said  the  baroness,  “  if  I  know  any 
thing  about  it.” 

“  At  the  first  moment,  determined  not  to  stir  up  the 
past,  I  attached  no  importance  to  those  letters ;  and  they 
would  certainly  have  been  burnt,  but  for  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  the  Count  de  Villegre,  who  had  them 
carried  to  his  own  house.  But  later,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  which  it  would  be  too  long 
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to  explain  to  you,  I  regretted  my  apathy ;  and  I  thought 
that  I  should,  perhaps,  find  in  that  correspondence  some¬ 
thing  to  either  dissipate  or  justify  certain  suspicions 
which  had  occurred  to  me.” 

“  So  that,  like  a  respectful  son,  you  read  it?” 

M.  de  Tregars  bowed  ceremoniously. 

“  I  believe,”  he  said,  “  that  to  avenge  a  father  of  the 
imposture  of  which  he  was  the  victim  during  his  life,  is 
to  render  homage  to  his  memory.  Yes,  madame,  I  read 
the  whole  of  that  correspondence,  and  with  an  interest 
which  you  will  readily  understand.  I  had  already,  and 
without  result,  examined  the  contents  of  several  boxes, 
when  in  the  package  marked  1852,  a  year  which  my 
father  spent  in  Paris,  certain  letters  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion.  They  were  written  upon  coarse  paper,  in  a  very 
primitive  handwriting  and  wretchedly  spelt.  They  were 
signed  sometimes  Phrasie,  sometimes  Marquise  de  Ja- 
velle.  Some  gave  the  address,  *  Rue  des  Bergers,  No. 
3,  Paris-Grenelle.’ 

“  Those  letters  left  me  no  doubt  upon  what  had  taken 
place.  My  father  had  met  a  young  working-girl  of  rare 
beauty :  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her ;  and,  as  he  was  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  fear  of  being  loved  for  his  money  alone, 
he  had  passed  himself  off  for  a  poor  clerk  in  one  of  the 
departments.” 

“  Quite  a  touching  little  love-romance,”  remarked  the 
baroness. 

But  there  was  no  impertinence  'that  could  affect 
Marius  de  Tregars’  coolness. 

“  A  romance,  perhaps,”  he  said,  “  but  in  that  case  a 
money-romance,  not  a  love-romance.  This  Phrasie.  or 
Marquise  de  Javelle,  announces  in  one  of  her  letters, 
that  in  February,  1853,  she  ^as  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 
whom  she  has  confided  to  some  relatives  of  hers  in  the 
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south,  near  Toulouse.  It  was  doubtless  that  event  which 
induced  my  father  to  acknowledge  who  he  was.  He 
confesses  that  he  is  not  a  poor  clerk,  but  the  Marquis  de 
Tregars,  having  an  income  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
francs.  At  once  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  changes. 
The  Marquise  de  Javelle  has  a  stupid  time  where  she 
lives ;  the  neighbors  reproach  her  with  her  fault ;  work 
spoils  her  pretty  hands.  Result:  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  my  father  hires  for  his 
pretty  mistress  a  lovely  apartment,  which  she  occupies 
under  the  name  of  Mme.  Devil ;  she  is  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  francs  a  month,  servants,  horses,  carriage.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  was  giving  signs  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
patience.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  them,  M. 
de  Tregars  proceeded, — 

“  Henceforth  free  to  see  each  other  daily,  my  father 
and  his  mistress  cease  to  write.  But  Mme.  Devil  does 
not  waste  her  time.  During  a  space  of  less  than  eight 
months,  from  February  to  September,  she  induces  my 
father  to  dispose — not  in  her  favor,  she  is  too  disinter¬ 
ested  for  that,  but  in  favor  of  her  daughter — of  a  sum 
exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  In  September, 
the  correspondence  is  resumed.  Mme.  Devil  discovers 
that  she  is  not  happy,  and  acknowledges  it  in  a  letter, 
which  shows,  by  its  improved  writing  and  more  correct 
spelling,  that  she  has  been  taking  lessons. 

“  She  complains  of  her  precarious  situation :  the  fu¬ 
ture  frightens  her :  she  longs  for  respectability.  Such  is, 
for  three  months,  the  constant  burden  of  her  correspond¬ 
ence.  She  regrets  the  time  when  she  was  a  working- 
girl:  why  has  she  been  so  weak?  Then,  at  last,  in  a 
note  which  betrays  long  debates  and  stormy  discussions, 
she  announces  that  she  has  an  unexpected  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage;  a  fine  fellow,  who,  if  she  only  had  two  hundred 
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thousand  francs,  would  give  his  name  to  herself  and  to 
her  darling  little  daughter.  For  a  long  time  my  father 
hesitates ;  but  she  presses  her  point  with  such  rare  skill, 
she  demonstrates  so  conclusively  that  this  marriage  will 
insure  the  happiness  of  their  child,  that  my  father  yields 
at  last,  and  resigns  himself  to  the  sacrifice.  And  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  margin  of  a  last  letter,  he  states 
that  he  has  just  given  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
Mme.  Devil ;  that  he  will  never  see  her  again ;  and  that 
he  returns  to  live  in  Brittany,  where  he  wishes,  by  the 
most  rigid  economy,  to  repair  the  breach  he  has  just 
made  in  his  fortune.” 

“  Thus  end  all  these  love-stories,”  said  Mme.  de 
Thaller  in  a  jesting  tone. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon :  this  one  is  not  ended  yet.  For 
many  years,  my  father  kept  his  word,  and  never  left  our 
homestead  of  Tregars.  But  at  last  he  grew  tired  of  his 
solitude,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Did  he  seek  to  see  his 
former  mistress  again  ?  I  think  not.  I  suppose  that  chance 
brought  them  together ;  or  else,  that,  being  aware  of  his 
return,  she  managed  to  put  herself  in  his  way.  He 
found  her  more  fascinating  than  ever,  and,  according  to 
what  she  wrote  him,  rich  and  respected ;  for  her  husband 
had  become  a  personage.  She  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy,  she  added,  had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  forget 
the  man  whom  she  had  once  loved  so  much,  and  to 
whom  she  owed  her  position. 

“  I  have  that  letter.  The  elegant  hand,  the  style,  and 
the  correct  orthography,  express  better  than  any  thing 
else  the  transformations  of  the  Marquise  de  Javelle. 
Only  it  is  not  signed.  The  little  working-girl  has  be¬ 
come  prudent :  she  has  much  to  lose,  and  fears  to  com¬ 
promise  herself. 

“A  week  later,  in  a  laconic  note,  apparently  dictated 
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by  an  irresistible  passion,  she  begs  my  father  to  come  to 
see  her  at  her  own  house.  He  does  so,  and  finds  there 
a  little  girl,  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  own  child,  and 
whom  he  at  once  begins  to  idolize. 

“  And  that’s  all.  Again  he  falls  under  the  charm. 
He  ceases  to  belong  to  himself:  his  former  mistress 
can  dispose,  at  her  pleasure,  of  his  fortune  and  of  his 
fate. 

“  But  see  now  what  bad  luck !  The  husband  takes 
a  notion  to  become  jealous  of  my  father’s  visits.  In  a 
letter  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy,  the  lady  ex¬ 
plains  her  anxiety.  ‘He  has  suspicions,’  she  writes; 

‘  and  to  what  extremities  might  he  not  resort,  were  he 
to  discover  the  truth !  ’  And  with  infinite  art  she  insinu¬ 
ates  that  the  best  way  to  justify  his  constant  presence  is 
to  associate  himself  with  that  jealous  husband. 

“It  is  with  childish  haste  that  my  father  jumps  at 
the  suggestion.  But  money  is  needed.  He  sells  his 
lands,  and  everywhere  announces  that  he  has  great 
financial  ideas,  and  that  he  is  going  to  increase  his  for¬ 
tune  tenfold. 

“  There  he  is  now,  partner  of  his  former  mistress’s 
husband,  engaged  in  speculations,  director  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  He  thinks  that  he  is  doing  an  excellent  business : 
he  is  convinced  that  he  is  making  lots  of  money.  Poor 
honest  man !  They  prove  to  him,  one  morning,  that  he 
is  ruined,  and,  what  is  more,  compromised.  And  this 
is  made  to  look  so  much  like  the  truth,  that  I  interfere 
myself,  and  pay  the  creditors.  We  were  ruined;  but 
honor  was  safe.  A  few  weeks  later,  my  father  died 
broken-hearted.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  half  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  which  indicated  the  joy  of  escaping  at  last  a  mer¬ 
ciless  bore.  A  glance  from  M.  de  Tregars  riveted  her 
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to  her  seat,  freezing  upon  her  lips  the  jest  she  was  about 
to  utter. 

“  I  have  not  done  yet,”  he  said  rudely. 

And,  without  suffering  any  interruption, — 

“  From  this  correspondence,”  he  resumed,  “  resulted 
the  flagrant,  irrefutable  proof  of  a  shameful  intrigue, 
long  since  suspected  by  my  old  friend,  General  Count 
de  Villegre.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  my  poor 
father  had  been  most  shamefully  imposed  upon  by  that 
mistress,  so  handsome  and  so  dearly  loved,  and,  later, 
despoiled,  by  the  husband  of  that  mistress.  But  all  this 
availed  me  nothing.  Being  ignorant  of  my  father's  life 
and  connections,  the  letters  giving  neither  a  name  nor 
a  precise  detail,  I  knew  not  whom  to  accuse.  Besides, 
in  order  to  accuse,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  at  least,  some 
material  proof.” 

The  baroness  had  resumed  her  seat ;  and  every  thing 
about  her — her  attitude,  her  gestures,  the  motion  of  her 
lips — seemed  to  say, — 

“  You  are  my  guest.  Civility  has  its  demands ;  but 
really  you  abuse  your  privileges.” 

M.  de  Tregars  went  on, — 

“  At  this  moment  I  was  still  a  sort  of  savage,  wholly 
absorbed  in  my  experiments,  and  scarcely  ever  setting 
foot  outside  my  laboratory.  I  was  indignant;  I  ar¬ 
dently  wished  to  find  and  to  punish  the  villains  who  had 
robbed  us:  but  I  knew  not  how  to  go  about  it,  nor  in 
what  direction  to  seek  information.  The  wretches 
would,  perhaps,  have  gone  unpunished,  but  for  a  good 
and  worthy  man,  now  a  commissary  of  police,  to  whom 
I  once  rendered  a  slight  service,  one  night,  in  a  riot, 
when  he  was  close  pressed  by  some  half-dozen  rascals. 
I  explained  the  situation  to  him :  he  took  much  interest 
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in  it,  promised  his  assistance,  and  marked  out  my  line 
of  conduct.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  seemed  restless  upon  her  seat. 

“  I  must  confess,”  she  began,  “  that  I  am  not  wholly 
mistress  of  my  time.  I  am  dressed,  as  you  see:  I  have 
to  go  out.” 

If  she  had  preserved  any  hope  of  adjourning  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  she  felt  coming,  she  must  have  lost  it 
when  she  heard  the  tone  in  which  M.  de  Tregars  in¬ 
terrupted  her. 

“  You  can  go  out  to-morrow.” 

And,  without  hurrying, — 

“  Advised,  as  I  have  just  told  you,”  he  continued, 
“  and  assisted  by  the  experience  of  a  professional  man, 
I  went  first  to  No.  3,  Rue  des  Bergers,  in  Grenelle.  I 
found  there  some  old  people,  the  foreman  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  factory  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  living  in  the 
house  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  At  my  first  ques¬ 
tion,  they  exchanged  a  glance,  and  commenced  laugh¬ 
ing.  They  remembered  perfectly  the  Marquise  de  Ja- 
velle,  which  was  but  a  nickname  for  a  young  and  pretty 
laundress,  whose  real  name  was  Euphrasie  Taponnet. 
She  had  lived  for  eighteen  months  on  the  same  landing 
as  themselves :  she  had  a  lover,  who  passed  himself  off 
for  a  clerk,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  she  had  told  them,  a 
very  wealthy  nobleman.  They  added  that  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  little  girl,  and  that,  two  weeks  later  she  had 
disappeared,  and  they  had  never  heard  a  word  from  her. 
When  I  left  them,  they  said  to  me,  ‘  If  you  see  Phrasie, 
ask  her  if  she  ever  knew  old  Chandour  and  his  wife.  I, 
am  sure  she’ll  remember  us.’  ” 

For  the  first  time  Mme.  de  Thaller  shuddered  slightly ; 
but  it  was  almost  imperceptible. 
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“  From  Grenelle,”  continued  M.  de  Tregars,  “  I  went 
to  the  house  where  my  father’s  mistress  had  lived  under 
the  name  of  Mme.  Devil.  I  was  in  luck.  I  found  there 
the  same  concierge  as  in  1853.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned 
Mme.  Devil,  she  answered  me  that  she  had  not  in  the 
least  forgotten  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  know 
her  among  a  thousand.  She  was,  she  said,  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  women  she  had  ever  seen,  and  the  most 
generous  tenant.  I  understood  the  hint,  handed  her  a 
couple  of  napoleons,  and  heard  from  her  every  thing 
she  knew  on  the  subject.  It  seemed  that  this  pretty 
Mme.  Devil  had,  not  one  lover,  but  two, — the  acknowl¬ 
edged  one,  who  was  the  master,  and  footed  the  bills ;  and 
the  other  an  anonymous  one,  who  went  out  through  the 
back-stairs,  and  who  did  not  pay,  on  the  contrary.  The 
first  was  called  the  Marquis  de  Tregars:  of  the  second, 
she  had  never  known  but  the  first  name,  Frederic.  I 
tried  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Mme.  Devil ;  but 
the  worthy  concierge  swore  to  me  that  she  did  not  know. 

“  One  morning,  like  a  person  who  is  going  abroad, 
or  who  wishes  to  cover  up  her  tracks,  Mme.  Devil  had 
sent  for  a  furniture-dealer,  and  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
clothes,  and  had  sold  them  every  thing  she  had,  going 
away  with  nothing  but  a  little  leather  satchel,  in  which 
were  her  jewels  and  her  money.” 

The  Baroness  de  Thaller  still  kept  a  good  counte¬ 
nance.  After  examining  her  for  a  moment,  with  a  sort 
of  eager  curiosity,  Marius  de  Tregars  went  on, — 

“  When  I  communicated  this  information  to  my 
friend,  the  commissary  of  police,  he  shook  his  head. 
*  Two  years  ago,’  he  told  me,  ‘  I  would  have  said,  That’s 
more  than  we  want  to  find  those  people ;  for  the  public 
records  would  have  given  us  at  once  the  key  of  this  en¬ 
igma,  But  we  have  had  the  war  and  the  Commune ;  and 
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the  books  of  record  have  been  burnt  up.  Still  we  must 
not  give  up.  A  last  hope  remains ;  and  I  know  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  realizing  it.’ 

“  Two  days  after,  he  brought  me  an  excellent  fellow, 
named  Victor  Chupin,  in  whom  I  could  have  entire  con¬ 
fidence;  for  he  was  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  like  and  esteem  the  most,  the  Duke  de 
C'hampdoce.  Giving  up  all  idea  of  applying  at  the  va¬ 
rious  mayors’  offices,  Victor  Chupin,  with  the  patience 
and  the  tenacity  of  an  Indian  following  a  scent,  began 
beating  about  the  districts  of  Grenelle,  Vargirard,  and 
the  Invalids.  And  not  in  vain ;  for,  after  a  week  of  in¬ 
vestigations  he  brought  me  a  nurse,  residing  Rue  de 
TUniversite,  who  remembered  perfectly  having  once  at¬ 
tended,  on  the  occasion  of  her  confinement,  a  remarkably 
pretty  young  woman,  living  in  the  Rue  des  Bergers, 
and  nicknamed  the  Marquise  de  Javelle.  And  as  she 
was  a  very  orderly  woman,  who  at  all  times  had  kept 
a  very  exact  account  of  her  receipts,  she  brought  me  a 
little  book  in  which  I  read  this  entry :  ‘  For  attending 
Euphrasie  Taponnet,  alias  the  Marquise  de  Javelle  (a 
girl),  one  hundred  francs.’  And  this  is  not  all.  This 
woman'  informed  me,  moreover,  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  present  the  child  at  the  mayor’s  office,  and 
that  she  had  been  duly  registered  there  under  the  names 
of  Euphrasie  Cesarine  Taponnet,  born  of  Euphrasie 
Taponnet,  laundress,  and  an  unknown  father.  Finally 
she  placed  at  my  disposal  her  account-book  and  her  tes¬ 
timony.” 

Taxed  beyond  measure,  the  energy  of  the  baroness 
was  beginning  to  fail  her ;  she  was  turning  livid  under 
her  rice-powder.  Still  in  the  same  icy  tone, — 

“  You  can  understand,  madame,”  said  Marius  de 
Tregars,  “  that  this  woman’s  testimony,  together  with 
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the  letters  which  are  in  my  possession,  enables  me  to 
establish  before  the  courts  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  whom  my  father  had  of  his  mistress.  But 
that’s  nothing  yet.  With  renewed  zeal,  Victor  Chupin 
had  resumed  his  investigations.  He  had  undertaken 
the  examination  of  the  marriage-registers  in  all  the  par¬ 
ishes  of  Paris,  and,  as  early  as  the  following  week,  he 
discovered  at  Notre  Dame  des  Lorettes  the  entry  of  the 
marriage  of  Euphrasie  Taponnet  with  Frederic  de 
Thaller.” 

Though  she  must  have  expected  that  name,  the  bar¬ 
oness  started  up  violently  and  livid,  and  with  a  haggard 
look. 

“  It's  false !  ”  she  began  in  a  choking  voice. 

A  smile  of  ironical  pity  passed  over  Marius’  lips. 

“  Five  minutes’  reflection  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is 
useless  to  deny,”  he  interrupted.  “  But  wait.  In  the 
books  of  that  same  church,  Victor  Chupin  has  found 
registered  the  baptism  of  a  daughter  of  M.  and  Mme  de 
Thaller,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  first  one, — Eu¬ 
phrasie  Cesarine.” 

With  a  convulsive  motion  the  baroness  shrugged  her 
shoulder. 

“  What  does  all  that  prove  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  That  proves,  madame,  the  well-settled  intention  of 
substituting  one  child  for  another ;  that  proves  that  my 
father  was  imprudently  deceived  when  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  second  Cesarine  was  his  daughter,  the  ; 
daughter  in  whose  favor  he  had  formerly  disposed  of 
over  five  hundred  thousand  francs;  that  proves  that 
there  is  somewhere  in  the  world  a  poor  girl  who  has  been 
basely  forsaken  by  her  mother,  the  Marquise  de  Javelle, 
now  become  the  Baroness  de  Thaller.” 

Beside  herself  with  terror  and  anger,— 
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“  That  is  an  infamous  lie !  ”  exclaimed  the  baroness. 

M.  de  Tregars  bowed. 

“  The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  statements,”  he 
said,  “  I  shall  find  at  Louveciennes,  and  at  the  Hotel  des 
Folies,  Boulevard  du  Temple,  Paris.” 

Night  had  come.  A  footman  came  in  carrying  lamps, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  mantelpiece.  He  was  not  all 
together  one  minute  in  the  little  parlor;  but  that  one 
minute  was  enough  to  enable  the  Marquise  de  Thaller 
to  recover  her  coolness,  and  to  collect  her  ideas.  When 
the  footman  retired,  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  with 
the  resolute  promptness  of  a  person  accustomed  to  peril¬ 
ous  situations.  She  gave  up  the  discussion,  and,  draw¬ 
ing  near  to  M.  de  Tregars, — 

“  Enough  allusions,”  she  said :  “  let  us  speak  frankly, 
and  face  to  face  now.  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

But  the  change  was  too  sudden  not  to  arouse  Marius’s 
suspicions. 

“  I  want  a  great  many  things,”  he  replied. 

“  Still  you  must  specify.” 

“  Well,  I  claim  first  the  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  my  father  had  settled  upon  his  daughter, — the 
daughter  whom  you  cast  off.” 

“  And  what  next  ?  ” 

“  I  want  besides,  my  own  and  my  father’s  fortune, 
of  which  we  have  been  robbed  by  M.  de  Thaller,  with 
your  assistance,  madame.” 

“  Is  that  all,  at  least  ?  ” 

M.  de  Tregars  shook  his  head. 

“  That’s  nothing  yet,”  he  replied. 

“  Oh!” 

“  We  have  now  to  say  something  of  Vincent  Favoral’s 
affairs.” 

An  attorney  who  is  defending  the  interests  of  a  client 
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is  neither  calmer  nor  cooler  than  Mme.  de  Thaller  at 
this  moment. 

“  Do  the  affairs  of  my  husband’s  cashier  concern  me, 
then  ?  ”  she  said  with  a  shade  of  irony. 

“  Yes,  madame,  very  much.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“  I  know  it  from  excellent  sources,  because,  on  my 
return  from  Louveciennes,  I  called  in  the  Rue  du 
Cirque,  where  I  saw  one  Zelie  Cadelle.” 

He  thought  that  the  baroness  would  at  least  start  on 
hearing  that  name.  Not  at  all.  With  a  look  of  pro¬ 
found  astonishment, — 

“  Rue  du  Cirque,”  she  repeated,  like  a  person  who  is 
making  a  prodigious  effort  of  memory, — “  Rue  du 
Cirque!  Zelie  Cadelle!  Really,  I  do  not  understand.” 

But,  from- the  glance  which  M.  de  Tregars  cast  upon 
her,  she  must  have  understood  that  she  would  not  easily 
draw  from  him  the  particulars  which  he  had  resolved 
not  to  tell. 

“  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,”  he  uttered,  “  that  you 
understand  perfectly.” 

“  Be  it  so,  if  you  insist  upon  it.  What  do  you  ask 
for  Favoral?” 

“  I  demand,  not  for  Favoral,  but  for  the  stockholders 
who  have  been  impudently  defrauded,  the  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  which  are  missing  from  the  funds  of  the  Mutual 
Credit.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Only  that  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  only  that!” 

“  Well,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  present 
your  reclamations  to  M.  Favoral  himself.  You  have 
the  right  to  run  after  him.” 
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“  It  is  useless,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  he,  the  poor 
fool!  who  has  carried  off  the  twelve  millions.” 

“  Who  is  it,  then?” 

“  M.  le  Baron  de  Thaller,  no  doubt.” 

With  that  accent  of  pity  which  one  takes  to  reply  to  an 
absurd  proposition, — “  You  are  mad,  my  poor  marquis,” 
said  Mme.  de  Thaller. 

“  You  do  not  think  so.” 

“  But  suppose  I  should  refuse  to  do  any  thing  more  ?  ” 

He  fixed  upon  her  a  glance  in  which  she  could  read 
an  irrevocable  determination;  and  slowly, — 

“  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  scandal,”  he  replied, 
“  and,  as  you  perceive,  I  am  trying  to  arrange  every 
thing  quietly  between  us.  But,  if  I  do  not  succeed  thus, 
I  must  appeal  to  the  courts” 

“  Where  are  your  proofs  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid :  I  have  proofs  to  sustain  all  my  al¬ 
legations.” 

The  baroness  had  stretched  herself  comfortably  in  her 
arm-chair^ 

“  May  we  know  them  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

Marius  was  getting  somewhat  uneasy  in  presence  of 
Mme.  de  Thaller’s  imperturbable  assurance.  What  hope 
had  she?  Could  she  see  some  means  of  escape  from 
a  situation  apparently  so  desperate?  Determined  to 
prove  to  her  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  surrender, — 

“  Oh !  I  know,  madame,”  he  replied,  “  that  you  have 
taken  your  precautions.  But,  when  Providence  inter¬ 
feres,  you  see,  human  foresight  does  not  amount  to 
much.  See,  rather,  what  happens  in  regard  to  your 
first  daughter, — the  one  you  had  when  you  were  still 
only  Marquise  de  Javelle.” 
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And  briefly  he  called  to  her  mind  the  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  Mile.  Lucienne’s  life  from  the  time  that  she  had 
left  her  with  the  poor  gardeners  at  Louveciennes,  with¬ 
out  giving  either  her  name  or  her  address, —  the  injury 
she  had  received  by  being  run  over  by  Mme.  de  Thal¬ 
ler’s  carriage ;  the  long  letter  she  had  written  from  the 
hospital,  begging  for  assistance ;  her  visit  to  the  house, 
and  her  meeting  with  the  Baron  de  Thaller;  the  effort 
to  induce  her  to  emigrate  to  America;  her  arrest  by 
means  of  false  information,  and  her  escape,  thanks  to  the 
kind  peace-officer ;  the  attempt  upon  her  life  as  she  was 
going  home  late  one  night;  and,  finally,  her  imprison¬ 
ment  after  the  Commune,  among  the  petroleuses,  and 
her  release  through  the  interference  of  the  same  honest 
friend.” 

And,  charging  her  with  the  responsibility  of  all  these 
infamous  acts,  he  paused  for  an  answer  or  a  protest. 

‘And,  as  Mme.  de  Thaller  said  nothing, — 

“You  are  looking  at  me,  madame,  and  wondering 
how  I  have  discovered  all  that.  A  single  word  will  ex¬ 
plain  it  all.  The  peace-officer  who  saved  your  daughter 
is  precisely  the  same  to  whom  it  was  once  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  render  a  service.  By  comparing  notes,  we  have 
gradually  reached  the  truth, — reached  you,  madame. 
Will  you  acknowledge  now  that  I  have  more  proofs 
than  are  necessary  to  apply  to  the  courts  ?  ” 

Whether  she  acknowledged  it  or  not,  she  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  discuss. 

“What  then?”  she  said  coldly. 

But  M.  de  Tregars  was  too  much  on  his  guard  to 
expose  himself,  by  continuing  to  speak  thus,  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  designs. 

Besides,  whilst  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
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manoeuvres  used  to  defraud  his  father  he  had,  as  yet, 
but  presumptions  on  what  concerned  Vincent  Favoral. 

“  Permit  me  not  to  say  another  word,  madame,”  he 
replied.  “  I  have  told  you  enough  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  my  weapons.” 

She  must  have  felt  that  she  could  not  make  him 
change  his  mind,  for  she  rose  to  go. 

“  That  is  sufficient,”  she  uttered.  “  I  shall  reflect ; 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  give  you  an  answer.” 

She  started  to  go;  but  M.  de  Tregars  threw  himself 
quickly  between  her  and  the  door. 

“  Excuse  me,”  he  said ;  “  but  it  is  not  to-morrow  that 
I  want  an  answer :  it  is  to-night,  this  instant !  ” 

Ah,  if  she  could  have  annihilated  him  with  a 
look. 

“  Why,  this  is  violence,”  she  said  in  a  voice  which  be¬ 
trayed  the  incredible  effort  she  was  making  to  control 
herself. 

“  It  is  imposed  upon  me  by  circumstances,  madame.” 

“  You  would  be  less  exacting,  if  my  husband  were 
here.” 

He  must  have  been  within  hearing;  for  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  he  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

There  are  people  for  whom  the  unforeseen  does  not 
exist,  and  whom  no  event  can  disconcert.  Having  ven¬ 
tured  every  thing,  they  expect  every  thing.  Such  was 
the  Baron  de  Thaller.  With  a  sagacious  glance  he  ex¬ 
amined  his  wife  and  M.  de  Tregars;  and  in  a  cordial 
tone, — 

“  We  are  quarreling  here?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  come !  ”  exclaimed  the  baroness. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  The  matter  is,  that  M.  de  Tregars  is  endeavoring  to 
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take  an  odious  advantage  of  some  incidents  of  our  past 
life.” 

“  There’s  woman’s  exaggeration  for  you !  ”  he  said 
laughing. 

And,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Marius, — 

“  Let  me  make  your  peace  for  you,  my  dear  marquis,” 
he  said :  “  that’s  within  the  province  of  the  husband.” 

But,  instead  of  taking  his  extended  hand,  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  stepped  back. 

“  There  is  no  more  peace  possible,  sir,  I  am  an 
enemy.” 

“  An  enemy !  ”  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  surprise  which 
was  wonderfully  well  assumed,  if  it  was  not  real. 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  the  baroness ;  “  and  I  must  speak 
to  you  at  once,  Frederic.  Come:  M.  de  Tregars  will 
wait  for  you.” 

And  she  led  her  husband  into  the  adjoining  room, 
not  without  first  casting  upon  Marius  a  look  of  burn¬ 
ing  and  triumphant  hatred. 

Left  alone,  M.  de  Tregars  sat  down.  Far  from  an¬ 
noying  him,  this  sudden  intervention  of  the  manager 
of  the  Mutual  Credit  seemed  to  him  a  stroke  of  fortune. 
It  spared  him  an  explanation  more  painful  still  than 
the  first,  and  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  having  to  con¬ 
found  a  villain  by  proving  his  infamy  to  him. 

“  And  besides,”  he  thought,  “  when  the  husband  and 
the  wife  have  consulted  with  each  other,  they  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  resist,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
surrender.”  The  deliberation  was  brief.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes,  M.  de  Thaller  returned  alone.  He  was  pale; 
and  his  face  expressed  well  the  grief  of  an  honest  man 
who  discovers  too  late  that  he  has  misplaced  his  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  My  wife  has  told  me  all,  sir,”  he  began. 
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M.  de  Tregars  had  risen.  “Well?”  he  asked. 

“  You  see  me  distressed.  Ah,  M.  le  Marquis!  how 
could  I  ever  expect  such  a  thing  from  you  ? — you,  whom 
I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  look  upon  as  a  friend.  And 
it  is  you,  who,  when  a  great  misfortune  befalls  me,  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  me  the  finishing  stroke.  It  is  you  who 
would  crush  me  under  the  weight  of  slanders  gathered 
in  the  gutter.” 

M.  de  Tregars  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

“  Mme.  de  Thaller  cannot  have  correctly  repeated 
my  words  to  you,  else  you  would  not  utter  that  word 
‘  slander.’  ” 

“  She  has  repeated  them  to  me  without  the  least 
change.” 

“  Then  she  cannot  have  told  you  the  importance  of 
the  proofs  I  have  in  my  hands.” 

But  the  Baron  persisted,  as  Mile.  Cesarine  would 
have  said,  to  “  do  it  up  in  the  tender  style.” 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  family,”  he  resumed,  “  in  which 
there  is  not  some  one  of  those  painful  secrets  which  they 
try  to  withhold  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  There 
is  one  in  mine.  Yes,  it  is  true,  that  before  our  marriage, 
my  wife  had  had  a  child,  whom  poverty  had  compelled 
her  to  abandon.  We  have  since  done  every  thing  that 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  find  that  child,  but  without 
success.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  which  has  weighed 
upon  our  life;  but  it  is  not  a  crime.  If,  however,  you 
deem  it  your  interest  to  divulge  our  secret,  and  to  dis¬ 
grace  a  woman,  you  are  free  to  do  so :  I  cannot  prevent 
you.  But  I  declare  it  to  you,  that  fact  is  the  only  thing 
real  in  your  accusations.  You  say  that  your  father  has 
been  duped  and  defrauded.  From  whom  did  you  get 
Shell  an  idea  ?  , . .  i  .  j  , 

“  From  Marcolet,  doubtless,  a  man  without  character, 
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who  has  become  my  mortal  enemy  since  the  day  when 
he  tried  a  sharp  game  on  me,  and  came  out  second  best. 
Or  from  Costeclar,  perhaps,  who  does  not  forgive  me 
for  having  refused  him  my  daughter’s  hand,  and  who 
hates  me  because  I  know  that  he.  committed  forgery 
once,  and  that  he  would  be  in  prison  but  for  your 
father’s  extreme  indulgence.  Well,  Costeclar  and  Mar- 
colet  have  deceived  you.  If  the  Marquis  de  Tregars 
ruined  himself,  it  is  because  he  undertook  a  business  that 
he  knew  nothing  about,  and  speculated  right  and  left. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  sink  a  fortune,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  thieves. 

“  As  to  pretend  that  I  have  benefited  by  the  embezzle¬ 
ments  of  my  cashier  that  is  simply  stupid ;  and  there  can 
be  no  one  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  except  Jottras  and 
Saint  Pavin,  two  scoundrels  whom  I  have  had  ten  times 
the  opportunity  to  send  to  prison  and  who  were  the  ac¬ 
complices  of  Favoral.  Besides,  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  justice;  and  I  shall  prove  in  the  broad  daylight 
of  the  court-room,  as  I  have  already  done  in  the  office 
of  the  examining  judge,  that,  to  save  the  Mutual  Credit, 
I  have  sacrificed  more  than  half  my  private  fortune.” 

Tired  of  this  speech,  the  evident  object  of  which  was 
to  lead  him  to  discuss,  and  to  betray  himself, — 

“  Conclude,  sir,”  M.  de  Tregars  interrupted  harshly. 

Still  in  the  same  placid  tone, — 

“To  conclude  is  easy  enough,”  replied  the  baron. 
“My  wife  has  told  me  that  you  were  about  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  my  old  cashier, — a  very  handsome  girl, 
but  without  a  sou.  She  ought  to  have  a  dowry.” 

“  Sir!” 

“  Let  us  show  our  hands.  I  am  in  a  critical  position : 
you  know  it,  and  you  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Very  well:  we  can  still  come  to  an  understanding. 
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What  would  you  say,  if  I  were  to  give  to  Mile.  Gilberte 
the  dowry  I  intended  for  my  daughter  ?  ” 

All  M.  de  Tregars’  blood  rushed  to  his  face. 

“  Ah,  not  another  word!  ”  he  exclaimed  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  unprecedented  violence. 

But,  controlling  himself  almost  at  once, — 

“  I  demand,”  he  added,  “  my  father’s  fortune.  I 
demand  that  you  should  restore  to  the  Mutual  Credit 
Company  the  twelve  millions  which  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted.” 

“And  if  not?” 

“  Then  I  shall  apply  to  the  courts.” 

They  remained  for  a  moment  face  to  face,  looking 
into  each  other’s  eyes.  Then, — 

“  What  have  you  decided?  ”  asked  M.  de  Tregars. 

Without  perhaps,  suspecting  that  his  offer  was  a  new 
insult, — 

“  I  will  go  as  far  as  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,” 
replied  M.  de  Thaller,  “  and  I  pay  cash.” 

“  Is  that  your  last  word  ?  ” 

“  It  is.” 

“  If  I  enter  a  complaint,  with  the  proofs  in  my  hands, 
you  are  lost.” 

“  We’ll  see  about  that.” 

To  insist  further  would  have  been  puerile. 

“  Very  well,  we’ll  see,  then,”  said  M.  de  Tregars. 

But  as  he  walked  out  and  got  into  his  cab,  which  had 
been  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  he  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  what  gave  the  Baron  de  Thaller  so  much  assur¬ 
ance,  and  whether  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock,  and  Maxence,  Mme.  Fa- 
voral  and  Mile.  Gilberte  must  have  been  waiting  for 
him  with  a  feverish  impatience ;  but  he  had  eaten  noth- 
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ing  since  morning,  and  he  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the 
restaurants  of  the  Boulevard. 

He  had  just  ordered  his  dinner,  when  a  gentleman  of 
a  certain  age,  but  active  and  vigorous  still,  of  military 
bearing,  wearing  a  mustache,  and  a  vari-colored  ribbon 
at  his  buttonhole,  came  to  take  a  seat  at  the  adjoining 
table. 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  M.  de  Tregars  had  des¬ 
patched  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  slice  of  beef,  and  was  has¬ 
tening  out,  when  his  foot  struck  his  neighbor’s  foot, 
without  his  being  able  to  understand  how  it  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Though  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  he 
hastened  to  excuse  himself.  But  the  other  began  to 
talk  angrily,  and  so  loud,  that  everybody  turned  around. 

Vexed  as  he  was,  Marius  renewed  his  apologies. 

But  the  other,  like  those  cowards  who  think  they  have 
found  a  greater  coward  than  themselves,  was  pouring 
forth  a  torrent  of  the  grossest  insults. 

M.  de  Tregars  was  lifting  his  hand  to  administer 
a  well-deserved  correction,  when  suddenly  the  scene  in 
the  grand  parlor  of  the  Thaller  mansion  came  back  viv¬ 
idly  to  his  mind.  He  saw  again,  as  in  the  glass,  the  ill- 
looking  man  listening,  with  an  anxious  look,  to  Mme.  de 
Thaller’s  propositions,  and  afterwards  sitting  down  to 
write. 

“That’s  it!  *’  he  exclaimed,  a  multitude  of  circum¬ 
stances  occurring  to  his  mind,  which  had  escaped  him  at 
the  moment. 

And,  without  further  reflection,  seizing  his  adversary 
by  the  throat,  he  threw  him  over  on  the  table,  holding 
him  down  with  his  knee. 

“  I  am  sure  he  must  have  the  letter  about  him/’  he 
said  to  the  people  who  surrounded  him. 
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And  in  fact  he  did  take  from  the  side-pocket  of  the 
villain  a  letter,  which  he  unfolded,  and  commenced  read¬ 
ing  aloud, — 

“I  am  waiting  for  you,  my  dear  major,  come  quick, 
for  the  thing  is  pressing, — a  troublesome  gentleman  who 
is  to  be  made  to  keep  quiet.  It  will  be  for  you  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  sword-thrust,  and  for  us  the  occasion  to  divide 
a  round  amount.” 

“  And,  that’s  why  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  me,’1  added 
M.  de  Tregars. 

Two  waiters  had  taken  hold  of  the  villain,  who  was 
struggling  furiously,  and  wanted  to  surrender  him  to 
the  police. 

“  What’s  the  use?  ”  said  Marius.  “  I  have  his  letter: 
that’s  enough.  The  police  will  find  him  when  they  want 
him.” 

And,  getting  back  into  his  cab, — 

“  Rue  St.  Gilles,”  he  ordered,  “  and  lively,  if  possi¬ 
ble.” 


VIII. 

In  the  Rue  St.  Gilles  the  hours  were  dragging,  slow 
and  gloomy.  After  Maxence  had  left  to  go  and  meet  M. 
de  Tregars,  Mme.  Favoral  and  her  daughter  had  re¬ 
mained  alone  with  M.  Chapelain,  and  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath,  and  to  hear  his  in¬ 
terminable  complaints. 

He  was  certainly  an  excellent  man,  that  old  lawyer, 
and  too  just  to  hold  Mile.  Gilberte  or  her  mother  respon¬ 
sible  for  Vincent  Favoral’s  acts.  He  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  assured  them  that  he  had  for  them  a  sincere 
affection,  and  that  they  might  rely  upon  his  devotion. 
But  he  was  losing  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs ; 
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and  a  man  who  loses  such  a  large  sum  is  naturally  in 
bad  humor,  and  not  much  disposed  to  optimism. 

The  cruellest  enemies  of  the  poor  women  would  not 
have  tortured  them  so  mercilessly  as  this  devoted  friend. 

He  spared  them  not  one  sad  detail  of  that  meeting  at 
the  Mutual  Credit  office,  from  which  he  had  just  come. 
He  exaggerated  the  proud  assurance  of  the  manager, 
and  the  confiding  simplicity  of  the  stockholders.  “  That 
Baron  de  Thaller,”  he  said  to  them,  “  is  certainly  the 
most  impudent  scoundrel  and  the  cleverest  rascal  I  have 
ever  seen.  You’ll  see  that  he’ll  get  out  of  it  with  clean 
hands  and  full  pockets.  Whether  or  not  he  has  accom¬ 
plices,  Vincent  will  be  the  scapegoat.  W  e  must  make  up 
our  mind  to  that.” 

His  positive  intention  was  to  console  Mme.  Favoral 
and  Gilberte.  Had  he  sworn  to  drive  them  to  distraction, 
he  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 

“  Poor  woman !  ”  he  said,  “  what  is  to  become  of  you? 
Maxence  is  a  good  and  honest  fellow,  I  am  sure,  but 
so  weak,  so  thoughtless,  so  fond  of  pleasure!  He  finds 
it  difficult  enough  to  get  along  by  himself.  Of  what  as¬ 
sistance  will  he  be  to  you  ?  ” 

Then  came  advice. 

Mme.  Favoral,  he  declared,  should  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  a  separation,  which  the  tribunal  would  certainly 
grant.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  she  would  remain 
all  her  life  under  the  burden  of  her  husband’s  debts, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  the  annoyances  of  the  cred¬ 
itors. 

And  always  he  wound  up  by  saying, — 

“  Who  could  ever  have  expected  such  a  thing  from 
Vincent, — a  friend  of  twenty  years’  standing!  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  francs !  Who  in  the  world  can- 
be  trusted  hereafter  ?  ” 
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Big  tears  were  rolling  slowly  down  Mme.  Favoral’s 
withered  cheeks.  But  Mile.  Gilberte  was  of  those  for 
whom  the  pity  of  others  is  the  worst  misfortune  and  the 
most  acute  suffering. 

Twenty  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  exclaim¬ 
ing,— 

’*  Keep  your  compassion,  sir :  we  are  neither  so  much 
to  be  pitied  nor  so  much  forsaken  as  you  think.  Our 
misfortune  has  revealed  to  us  a  true  friend, — one  who 
does  not  speak,  but  acts.” 

At  last,  as  twelve  o’clock  struck,  M.  Chapelain  with¬ 
drew,  announcing  that  he  would  return  the  next  day  to 
get  the  news,  and  to  bring  further  consolation. 

“  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  alone  at  last !  ”  said  Mile. 
Gilberte. 

But  they  had  not  much  peace,  for  all  that. 

Great  as  had  been  the  noise  of  Vincent  Favoral’s  dis¬ 
aster,  it  had  not  reached  at  once  all  those  who  had  in¬ 
trusted  their  savings  to  him.  All  day  long,  the  belated 
creditors  kept  coming  in ;  and  the  scenes  of  the  morning 
were  renewed  on  a  smaller  scale.  Then  legal  sum¬ 
monses  began  to  pour  in,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  Mme. 
Favoral  was  losing  all  courage. 

“  What  disgrace !  ”  she  groaned.  “  Will  it  always  be 
so  hereafter  ?  ” 

And  she  exhausted  herself  in  useless  conjectures  upon 
the  causes  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  such  was  the  disorder 
of  her  mind,  that  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  and  what 
to  fear,  and  that  from  one  minute  to  another  she  wished 
for  the  most  contradictory  things. 

She  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  her  husband 
was  safe  out  of  the  country,  and  yet  she  would  have 
deemed  herself  less  miserable,  had  she  known  that  he 
was  hid  somewhere  in  Paris. 
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And  obstinately  the  same  questions  returned  to  het 
lips, — 

“  Where  is  he  now?  What  is  he  doing?  What  is 
he  thinking  about?  How  can  he  leave  us  without 
news?  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  a  woman  who  has 
driven  him  into  the  precipice?  And,  if  so,  who  is  that 
woman  ?  ” 

Very  different  were  Mile.  Gilberte’s  thoughts. 

The  great  calamity  that  befell  her  family  had  brought 
about  the  sudden  realization  of  her  hopes.  Her  father’s 
disaster  had  given  her  an  opportunity  to  test  the  man 
she  loved ;  and  she  had  found  him  even  superior  to  all 
that  she  could  have  dared  to  dream.  The  name  of  Fa- 
voral  was  forever  disgraced ;  but  she  was  going  to  be 
the  wife  of  Marius,  Marquise  de  Tregars. 

And,  in  the  candor  of  her  loyal  soul,  she  accused  her¬ 
self  of  not  taking  enough  interest  in  her  mother’s  grief, 
and  reproached  herself  for  the  quivers  of  joy  which  she 
felt  within  her. 

“Where  is  Maxence?”  asked  Mme.  Favoral. 
“Where  is  M.  de  Tregars?  Why  have  they  told  us 
nothing  of  their  projects?  ” 

“  They  will,  no  doubt,  come  home  to  dinner,”  re¬ 
plied  Mile.  Gilberte. 

So  well  was  she  convinced  of  this,  that  she  had  given 
orders  to  the  servant  to  have  a  somewhat  better  dinner 
than  usual ;  and  her  heart  was  beating  at  the  thought  of 
being  seated  near  Marius,  between  her  mother  and  her 
brother. 

At  about  six  o’clock,  the  bell  rang  violently. 

“  There  he  is !  ”  said  the  young  girl,  rising  to  her 
feet. 

But  no:  it  was  only  the  porter,  bringing  up  a  sum¬ 
mons  ordering  Mme.  Favoral,  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
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to  appear  the  next  day,  at  one  o’clock  precisely,  before 
the  examining  judge,  Barban  d’Avranchel,  at  his  office 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

The  poor  woman  came  near  fainting. 

“  What  can  this  judge  want  with  me?  It  ought  to  be 
forbidden  to  call  a  wife  to  testify  against  her  husband,” 
she  said. 

“  M.  de  Tregars  will  tell  you  what  to  answer, 
mamma,”  said  Mile.  Gilberte. 

Meantime,  seven  o’clock  came,  then  eight,  and  still 
neither  Maxence  nor  M.  de  Tregars  had  come. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  were  becoming  anxious, 
when  at  last,  a  little  before  nine,  they  heard  steps  in  the 
hall. 

Marius  de  Tregars  appeared  almost  immediately. 

He  was  pale;  and  his  face  bore  the  trace  of  the  crush¬ 
ing  fatigues  of  the  day,  of  the  cares  which  oppressed 
him,  of  the  reflections  which  had  been  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  quarrel  of  which  he  had  nearly  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  a  few  moments  since. 

“  Maxence  is  not  here  ?  ”  he  asked  at  once. 

“  We  have  not  seen  him,”  answered  Mile.  Gilberte. 

He  seemed  so  much  surprised,  that  Mme.  Favoral  was 
frightened. 

“  What  is  the  matter  again,  good  God !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Nothing,  madame,”  said  M.  de  Tregars, — “  noth¬ 
ing  that  should  alarm  you.  Compelled,  about  two  hours 
ago,  to  part  from  Maxence,  I  was  to  have  met  him  here.' 
Since  he  has  not  come,  he  must  have  been  detained.  I 
know  where ;  and  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  run  and 
join  him.” 

He  went  out ;  but  Mile.  Gilberte  followed  him  in  the 
hall,  and,  taking  his  hand, — 
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“  How  kind  of  you !  ”  she  began,  “  and  how  can  we 
ever  sufficiently  thank  you  ?  ” 

He  interrupted  her. 

“You  owe  me  no  thanks,  my  beloved ;  for,  in  what  I 
am  doing,  there  is  more  selfishness  than  you  think.  It 
is  my  own  cause,  more  than  yours,  that  I  am  defending. 
Any  way,  every  thing  is  going  on  well.” 

And,  without  giving  any  more  explanations,  he  started 
again.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Maxence,  after  leaving 
him,  had -run  to  the  Hotel  des  Folies  to  give  to  Mile. 
Lucienne  an  account  of  the  day’s  work.  And,  though 
somewhat  annoyed  that  he  had  tarried  so  long,  on  second 
thought,  he  was  not  surprised. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  Hotel  des  Folies  that  he  was 
going.  Now  that  he  had  unmasked  his  batteries  and  be¬ 
gun  the  struggle,  he  was  not  sorry  to  meet  Mile  Lu¬ 
cienne. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  reached  the  Boule¬ 
vard  du  Temple.  In  front  of  the  Fortins’  narrow  corri¬ 
dor  a  dozen  idlers  were  standing,  talking. 

M.  de  Tregars  was  listening  as  he  went  along. 

“  It  is  a  frightful  accident,”  said  one, — “  such  a  pretty 
girl,  and  so  young  too !  ” 

“  As  to  me,”  said  another,  “  it  is  the  driver  that  I 
pity  the  most;  for  after  all,  if  that  pretty  miss  was  in 
that  carriage,  it  was  for  her  own  pleasure ;  whereas,  the 
poor  coachman  was  only  attending  to  his  business.” 

A  confused  presentiment  oppressed  M.  de  Tregars’ 
heart.  Addressing  himself  to  one  of  those  worthy  citi¬ 
zens, — 

“  Have  you  heard  any  particulars  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

Flattered  by  the  confidence, — 

“  Certainly  I  have,”  he  replied.  “  I  didn’t  see  the 
thing  with  my  own  proper  eyes;  but  my  wife  did.  It 
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was  terrible.  The  carriage,  a  magnificent  private  car¬ 
riage  too,  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine.  The 
horses  had  run  away ;  and  already  there  had  been  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  where  an  old 
woman  had  been  knocked  down.  Suddenly,  here,  over 
there,  opposite  the  toy-shop,  which  is  mine,  by  the  way, 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage  catches  into  the  wheel  of  an 
enormous  truck;  and  at  once,  paiata!  the  coachman  is 
thrown  down,  and  so  is  the  lady,  who  was  inside, — a 
very  pretty  girl,  who  lives  in  this  hotel.” 

Leaving  there  the  obliging  narrator,  M.  de  Tregars 
rushed  through  the  narrow  corridor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Folies.  At  the  moment  when  he  reached  the  yard,  he 
found  himself  in  presence  of  Maxence. 

Pale,  his  head  bare,  his  eyes  wild,  shaking  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  chill,  the  poor  fellow  looked  like  a  madman.  Notic¬ 
ing  M.  de  Tregars, — 

“  Ah,  my  friend !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  misfor¬ 
tune!” 

“  Lucienne  ?  ” 

“  Dead,  perhaps.  The  doctor  will  not  answer  for  her 
recovery.  I  am  going  to  the  druggist’s  to  get  a  prescrip¬ 
tion.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  commissary  of  police, 
whose  kind  protection  had  hitherto  preserved  Mile.  Lu¬ 
cienne.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  little  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  the  Fortins  used  for  an  office,  bed¬ 
room,  and  dining-room. 

He  had  recognized  Marius  de  Tregars,  and,  coming 
up  to  him,  he  pressed  his  hand,  saying,  “  Well,  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  It  is  my  fault,  M.  le  Marquis ;  for  we  were  fully 
notified.  I  knew  so  well  that  Mile.  Lucienne’s  existence 
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was  threatened,  I  was  so  fully  expecting  a  new  attempt 
upon  her  life,  that,  whenever  she  went  out  riding,  it  was 
one  of  my  men,  wearing  a  footman’s  livery,  who  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  To-day  my  man 
was  so  busy,  that  I  said  to  myself,  *  Bash,  for  once !  ’ 
And  behold  the  consequences !  ” 

It  was  with  inexpressible  astonishment  that  Maxence 
was  listening.  It  was  with  a  profound  stupor  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  between  Marius  and  the  commissary  that  seri¬ 
ous  intimacy  which  is  the  result  of  long  intercourse,  real 
esteem,  and  common  hopes. 

“  It  is  not  an  accident,  then,”  remarked  M.  de  Tre- 
gars. 

“  No.” 

“  The  coachman  has  spoken,  doubtless  ?  ” 

“  No :  the  wretch  was  killed  on  the  spot.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  another  question, — 

“  But  don’t  let  us  stay  here,”  said  the  commissary. 
“  Whilst  Maxence  runs  to  the  drug-store,  let  us  go  into 
the  Fortins’  office.” 

The  husband  was  alone  there,  the  wife  being  at  that 
moment  with  Mile.  Lucienne. 

“  Do  me  the  favor  to  go  and  take  a  walk  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,”  said  the  commissary  to  him. “We  have 
to  talk,  this  gentleman  and  myself.”  * 

Humbly,  without  a  word,  and  like  a  man  who  does 
himself  justice,  M.  Fortin  slipped  off. 

And  at  once, — “  It  is  clear,  M.  le  Marquis,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest,  that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  Listen,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  I  was  just  rising  from  dinner,  when  I  was 
notified  of  what  was  called  our  poor  Lucienne’s  accident. 
Without  even  changing  my  clothes,  I  ran.  The  carriage 
was  lying  in  the  street,  broken  to  pieces.  Two  police¬ 
men  were  holding  the  horses,  which  had  been  stopped. 
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I  inquire.  I  learn  that  Lucienne,  picked  up  by  Maxence, 
has  been  able  to  drag  herself  as  far  as  the  Hotel  des 
Folies,  and  that  the  driver  has  been  taken  to  the  nearest 
drug-store.  Furious  at  my  own  negligence,  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  vague  suspicions,  it  is  to  the  druggist’s  that 
I  go  first,  and  in  all  haste.  The  driver  was  in  a  back¬ 
room,  stretched  on  a  mattress. 

“  His  head  having  struck  the  angle  of  the  curbstone, 
his  skull  was  broken ;  and  he  had  just  breathed  his  last. 
It  was,  apparently,  the  annihilation  of  the  hope  which  I 
had,  of  enlightening  myself  by  questioning  this  man. 
Nevertheless,  I  give  orders  to  have  him  searched.  No 
paper  is  discovered  upon  him  to  establish  his  identity; 
but,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  do  you 
know  what  they  find?  Two  bank-notes  of  a  thousand 
francs  each,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  fragment  of 
newspaper.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  shuddered. 

“  What  a  revelation !  ”  he  murmured. 

It  was  not  to  the  present  circumstance  that  he  applied 
that  word.  But  the  commissary  naturally  mistook  him. 

“  Yes,”  he  went  on,  “  it  was  a  revelation.  To  me 
these  two  thousand  francs  were  worth  a  confession: 
they  could  only  be  the  wages  of  a  crime.  So,  without 
losing  a  moment,  I  jump  into  a  cab,  and  drive  to 
Brion’s.  Everybody  was  upside  down,  because  the 
horses  had  just  been  brought  back.  I  question;  and, 
from  the  very  first  words,  the  correctness  of  my  pre¬ 
sumption  is  demonstrated  to  me.  The  wretch  who  had 
just  died  was  not  one  of  Brion’s  coachmen.  This  is  what 
had  happened.  At  two  o’clock,  when  the  carriage  or¬ 
dered  by  M.  Van  Klopen  was  ready  to  go  for  Mile.  Lu¬ 
cienne,  they  had  been  compelled  to  send  for  the  driver 
and  the  footman,  who  had  forgotten  themselves  drink- 
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ing  in  a  neighboring  wine-shop,  with  a  man  who  had 
called  to  see  them  in  the  morning.  They  were  slightly 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  but  not  enough  so  to  make 
it  imprudent  to  trust  them  with  horses ;  and  it  was  even 
probable  that  the  fresh  air  would  sober  them  completely. 
They  had  then  started ;  but  they  had  not  gone  very  far, 
for  one  of  their  comrades  had  seen  them  stop  the  car¬ 
riage  in  front  of  a  wine-shop,  and  join  there  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  with  whom  they  had  been  drinking  all  the 
morning  ” — 

“  And  who  was  no  other  than  the  man  who  was 
killed?” 

“  Wait.  Having  obtained  this  information,  I  get  some 
one  to  take  me  to  the  wine-shop;  and  I  ask  for  the 
coachman  and  the  footman  from  Brion’s.  They  were 
there  still ;  and  they  are  shown  to  me  in  a  private  room, 
lying  on  the  floor,  fast  asleep.  I  try  to  wake  them  up,  but 
in  vain.  I  order  to  water  them  freely;  but  a  pitcher  of 
water  thrown  on  their  faces  has  no  effect,  save  to  make 
them  utter  an  inarticulate  groan.  I  guess  at  once  what 
they  have  taken.  I  send  for  a  physician,  and  I  call  on 
the  wine-merchant  for  explanations.  It  is  his  wife  and 
his  barkeeper  who  answer  me.  They  tell  me,  that,  at 
about  two  o’clock,  a  man  came  in  the  shop,  who  stated 
that  he  was  employed  at  Brion’s,  and  who  ordered  three 
glasses  for  himself  and  two  comrades,  whom  he  was  ex¬ 
pecting. 

“  A  few  moments  later,  a  carriage  stops  at  the  door ; 
and  the  driver  and  the  footman  leave  it  to  come  in.  They 
were  in  a  great  hurry,  they  said,  and  only  wished  to  take 
one  glass.  They  do  take  three,  one  after  another ;  then 
they  order  a  bottle.  They  were  evidently  forgetting  their 
horses,  which  they  had  given  to  hold  to  a  commission¬ 
aire.  Soon  the  man  proposes  a  game.  The  others  ac- 
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cept;  and  here  they  are,  settled  in  the  back-room,  knock¬ 
ing  on  the  table  for  sealed  wine.  The  game  must  have 
lasted  at  least  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  man  who  had  come  in  first  appeared,  looking  very 
much  annoyed,  saying  that  it  was  very  unpleasant,  that 
his  comrades  were  dead  drunk,  that  they  will  miss  their 
work,  and  that  the  boss,  who  is  anxious  to  please  his 
customers,  will  certainly  dismiss  them.  Although  he 
had  taken  as  much,  and  more  than  the  rest,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  steady ;  and,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment, — 

“  ‘  I  have  an  idea,’  he  says.  ‘  Friends  should  help  each 
other,  shouldn’t  they  ?  I  am  going  to  take  the  coachman’s 
livery,  and  drive  in  his  stead.  I  happen  to  know  the  cus¬ 
tomer  they  were  going  after.  She  is  a  very  kind  old 
lady,  and  I’ll  tell  her  a  story  to  explain  the  absence  of 
the  footman.’ 

“  Convinced  that  the  man  is  in  Brion’s  employment, 
they  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  this  fine  project. 

“  The  brigand  puts  on  the  livery  of  the  sleeping  coach¬ 
man,  gets  up  on  the  box,  and  starts  off,  after  stating  that 
he  will  return  for  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
through  the  job,  and  that  doubtless  they  will  be  sober  by 
that  time.” 

M.  de  Tregars  knew  well  enough  the  savoir-faire  of 
the  commissary  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  promptness  in 
obtaining  precise  information. 

Already  he  was  going  on, — 

“  Just  as  I  was  closing  my  examination,  the  doctor  ar¬ 
rived.  I  show  him  my  drunkards ;  and  at  once  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  I  have  guessed  correctly,  and  that  these 
men  have  been  put  asleep  by  means  of  one  of  those  nar¬ 
cotics'  of  which  certain  thieves  make  use  to  rob  their  vic¬ 
tims.  A  potion,  which  he  administers  to  them  by  forcing 
their  teeth  open  with  a  knife,  draws  them  from  this 
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lethargy.  They  open  their  eyes,  and  soon  are  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  reply  to  my  questions.  They  are  furious  at  the 
trick  that  has  been  played  upon  them;  but  they  do  not 
know  the  man.  They  saw  him,  they  swear  to  me,  for  the 
first  time  that  very  morning ;  and  they  are  ignorant  even 
of  his  name.” 

There  was  no  doubt  possible  after  such  complete  ex¬ 
planations.  The  commissary  had  seen  correctly,  and  he 
proved  it. 

It  was  not  of  a  vulgar  accident  that  Mile.  Lucienne 
had  just  been  the  victim,  but  of  a  crime  laboriously 
conceived,  and  executed  with  unheard-of  audacity, — 
of  one  of  those  crimes  such  as  too  many  are  com¬ 
mitted,  whose  combinations,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  set 
aside  even  a  suspicion,  and  foil  all  the  efforts  of  human 
justice. 

M.  de  Tregars  knew  now  what  had  taken  place,  as 
clearly  as  if  he  had  himself  received  the  confession  of  the 
guilty  parties. 

A  man  had  been  found  to  execute  that  perilous  pro¬ 
gramme, — to  make  the  horses  run  away,  and  then  to  run 
into  some  heavy  wagon.  The  wretch  was  staking  his 
life  on  that  game ;  it  being  evident  that  the  light  carriage 
must  be  smashed  in  a  thousand  pieces.  But  he  must  have 
relied  upon  his  skill  arid  his  presence  of  mind,  to  avoid 
the  shock,  to  jump  off  safe  and  sound;  whilst  Mile.  Lu¬ 
cienne,  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  would  probably  be 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  event  had  deceived  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  he  had  been  the  victim  of  his  rascality ;  but  his 
death  was  a  misfortune. 

“  Because  now,”  resumed  the  commissary,  “  the 
thread  is  broken  in  our  hands  which  would  infallibly 
have  led  us  to  the  truth.  Who  is  it  that  ordered  the 
crime,  and  paid  for  it?  We  know  it,  since  we  know  who 
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benefits  by  the  crime.  But  that  is  not  sufficient.  Justice 
requires  something  more  than  moral  proofs.  Living, 
this  bandit  would  have  spoken.  His  death  insures  the 
impunity  of  the  wretches  of  whom  he  was  but  the  in¬ 
strument.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  M.  Tregars. 

And  at  the  same  time  he  took  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
showed  the  note  found  in  Vincent  Favoral’s  pocket- 
book, — that  note,  so  obscure  the  day  before,  now  so  ter¬ 
ribly  clear : — 

“  I  cannot  understand  your  negligence.  You  should 
get  through  with  that  Van  Klopen  affair:  there  is  the 
danger.” 

The  commissary  of  police  cast  but  a  glance  upon  it, 
and,  replying  to  the  objections  of  his  old  experience 
rather  more  than  addressing  himself  to  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars,— 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,”  he  murmured.  “  It 
is  to  the  crime  committed  to-day  that  these  pressing  rec¬ 
ommendations  relate;  and,  directed  as  they  are  to  Vin¬ 
cent  Favoral,  they  attest  his  complicity.  It  was  he  who 
had  charge  of  finishing  the  Van  Klopen  affair;  in  other 
words,  to  get  rid  of  Lucienne.  It  was  he,  I’d  wager  my 
head,  who  had  treated  with  the  false  coachman.” 

He  remained  for  over  a  minute  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  then, — 

“  But  who  is  the  author  of  these  recommendations  to 
Vincent  Favoral  ?  Do  you  know  that,  M.  le  Marquis  ?  ” 
he  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other;  and  the  same  name  rose 
to  their  lips, — 

“  The  Baroness  de  Thaller !  ” 

This  name,  however,  they  did  not  utter. 

The  commissary  had  placed  himself  under  the  gas- 
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burner  which  gave  light  to  the  Fortin’s  office ;  and,  ad¬ 
justing  his  glasses,  he  was  scrutinizing  the  note  with 
the  most  minute  attention,  studying  the  grain  and  the 
transparency  of  the  paper,  the  ink,  and  the  handwriting. 
And  at  last, — 

“  This  note,”  he  declared,  “  cannot  constitute  a  proof 
against  its  author:  I  mean  an  evident,  material  proof, 
such  as  we  require  to  obtain  from  a  judge  an  order  of 
arrest.” 

And,  as  Marius  was  protesting, — 

“  This  note,”  he  insisted,  “  is  written  with  the  left 
hand,  with  common  ink,  on  ordinary  foolscap  paper, 
such  as  is  found  everywhere.  Now  all  left-hand  writ¬ 
ings  look  alike.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.” 

But  M.  de  Tregars  did  not  give  it  up  yet. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  he  interrupted. 

And  briefly,  though  with  the  utmost  exactness,  he  be¬ 
gan  telling  his  visit  to  the  Thaller  mansion,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mile.  Cesarine,  then  with  the  baroness,  and 
finally  with  the  baron  himself. 

He  described  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  grand  parlor  between 
Mme.  de  Thaller  and  a  worse  than  suspicious-looking 
man, — that  scene,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  its  minutest  details  by  the  looking-glass.  Its 
meaning  was  now  as  clear  as  day. 

This  suspicious-looking  man  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  in  arranging  the  intended  murder :  hence  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  baroness  when  she  had  received  his  card, 
and  her  haste  to  join  him.  If  she  had  started  when  he 
first  spoke  to  her,  it  was  because  he  was  telling  her  of  the 
successful  execution  of  the  crime.  If  she  had  afterwards 
made  a  gesture  of  joy,  it  was  because  he  had  just  in¬ 
formed  her  that  the  coachman  had  been  killed  at  the 
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same  time,  and  that  she  found  herself  thus  rid  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  accomplice. 

The  commissary  of  police  shook  his  head. 

“  All  this  is  quite  probable,”  he  murmured ;  “  but 
that’s  all.” 

Again  M.  de  Tregars  stopped  him. 

“  I  have  not  done  yet,”  he  said. 

And  he  went  on  saying  how  he  had  been  suddenly  and 
brutally  assaulted  by  an  unknown  man  in  a  restaurant ; 
how  he  had  collared  this  abject  scoundrel,  and  taken  out 
of  his  pocket  a  crushing  letter,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  mission. 

The  commissary’s  eyes  were  sparkling, — 

“  That  letter !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  letter !  ” 

And,  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  over  it, — 

“  Ah !  This  time,”  he  resumed,  “  I  think  that  we 
have  something  tangible.  ‘  A  troublesome  gentleman 
to  keep  quiet,’ — the  Marquis  de  Tregars,  of  course,  who 
is  on  the  right  track.  ‘  It  will  be  for  you  the  matter  of 
a  sword-thrust.’  Naturally,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  ‘  It 
will  be  for  us  the  occasion  of  dividing  a  round  amount.’ 
An  honest  trade,  indeed !  ” 

The  good  man  was  rubbing  his  hand  with  all  his 
might. 

“  At  last  we  have  a  positive  fact,”  he  went  on, — “  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  our  accusations.  Don’t 
be  uneasy.  That  letter  is  going  to  place  into  our  hands 
the  scoundrel  who  assaulted  you, — who  will  make 
known  the  go-between,  who  himself  will  not  fail  to  sur¬ 
render  the  Baroness  de  Thaller.  Lucienne  shall  be 
avenged.  If  we  could  only  now  lay  our  hands  on  Vin¬ 
cent  Favoral !  But  we’ll  find  him  yet.  I  set  two  fellows 
after  him  this  afternoon,  who  have  a  superior  scent,  and 
understand  their  business.” 
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He  was  here  interrupted  by  Maxence,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  all  out  of  breath,  holding  in  his  hand  the  medi¬ 
cines  which  he  had  gone  after. 

“  I  thought  that  druggist  would  never  get  through/’ 
he  said. 

And  regretting  to  have  remained  away  so  long,  feel¬ 
ing  uneasy,  and  anxious  to  return  up  stairs, — 

“  Don’t  you  wish  to  see  Lucienne  ?  ”  he  added,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  M.  de  Tregars  rather  more  than  to 
the  commissary. 

For  all  answer,  they  followed  him  at  once. 

A  cheerless-looking  place  was  Mile.  Lucienne’s  room, 
without  any  furniture  but  a  narrow  iron  bedstead,  a  di¬ 
lapidated  bureau,  four  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  a 
small  table.  Over  the  bed,  and  at  the  windows,  were 
white  muslin  curtains,  with  an  edging  that  had  once 
been  blue,  but  had  become  yellow  from  repeated  wash¬ 
ings. 

Often  Maxence  had  begged  his  friend  to  take  a  more 
comfortable  lodging,  and  always  she  had  refused. 

“  We  must  economize,”  she  would  say.  “  This  room 
does  well  enough  for  me ;  and,  besides,  I  am  accustomed 
to  it.” 

When  M.  de  Tregars  and  the  commissary  walked  in, 
the  estimable  hostess  of  the  Hotel  des  Folies  was  kneel¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  fire,  preparing  some  medicine. 

Hearing  the  footsteps,  she  got  up,  and,  with  a  finger 
upon  her  lips, — 

“  Hush !  ”  she  said.  “  Take  care  not  to  wake  her  up !  ” 

The  precaution  was  useless. 

“  I  am  not  asleep,”  said  Mile.  Lucienne  in  a  feeble 
voice.  “  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

“  I,”  replied  Maxence,  advancing  towards  the  bed. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  see  the  poor  girl  in  order  to 
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understand  Maxence’s  frightful  anxiety.  She  was 
whiter  than  the  sheet;  and  fever,  that  horrible  fever 
which  follows  severe  wounds,  gave  to  her  eyes  a  sinister 
lustre. 

“  But  you  are  not  alone,”  she  said  again. 

“  I  am  with  him,  my  child,”  replied  the  commissary. 
“  I  come  to  beg  your  pardon  for  having  so  badly  pro¬ 
tected  you.” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  and  gentle  motion. 

“  It  was  myself  who  lacked  prudence,”  she  said ;  “  for 
to-day,  while  out,  I  thought  I  noticed  something  wrong ; 
but  it  looked  so  foolish  to  be  afraid!  If  it  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  to-day,  it  would  have  happened  some  other  day. 
The  villains  who  have  been  pursuing  me  for  years  must 
be  satisfied  now.  They  will  soon  be  rid  of  me.” 

“  Lucienne,”  said  Maxence  in  a  sorrowful  tone 

M.  de  Tregars  now  stepped  forward. 

“  You  shall  live,  mademoiselle,”  he  uttered  in  a  grave 
voice.  “  You  shall  live  to  learn  to  love  life.” 

And,  as  she  was  looking  at  him  in  surprise, — 

“  You  do  not  know  me,”  he  added. 

Timidly,  and  as  if  doubting  the  reality, — 

“  You,”  she  said,  “  the  Marquis  de  Tregars!  ” 

“  Yes,  mademoiselle,  your  brother.” 

Had  he  had  the  control  of  events,  Marius  de  Tregars 
would  probably  not  have  been  in  such  haste  to  reveal 
this  fact. 

But  how  could  he  control  himself  in  presence  of  that 
bed  where  a  poor  girl  was,  perhaps,  about  to  die,  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  terrors  and  to  the  cravings  of  the  miserable 
woman  who  was  her  mother, — to  die  at  twenty,  victim  of 
the  basest  and  most  odious  of  crimes?  How  could  he 
help  feeling  an  intense  pity  at  the  sight  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  woman  who  had  endured  every  thing  that  a 
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human  being  can  suffer,  whose  life  had  been  but  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,  whose  courage  had  risen  above 
all  the  woes  of  adversity,  and  who  had  been  able  to  pass 
without  a  stain  through  the  mud  and  mire  of  Paris. 

Besides,  Marius  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  mis¬ 
trust  their  first  impulse,  who  manifest  their  emotion  only 
for  a  purpose,  who  reflect  and  calculate  before  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  inspirations  of  their  heart. 

Lucienne  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Tre- 
gars:  of  that  he  was  absolutely  certain.  He  knew  that 
the  same  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  and  in  hers ;  and  he 
told  her  so. 

He  told  her  so,  above  all,  because  he  believed  her  in 
danger ;  and  he  wished,  were  she  to  die,  that  she  should 
have,  at  least,  that  supreme  joy. 

Poor  Lucienne!  Never  had  she  dared  to  dream  of 
such  happiness.  All  her  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks ;  and, 
in  a  voice  vibrating  with  the  most  intense  emotion, — 

“  Ah !  now,  yes,”  she  uttered,  “  I  would  like  to  live.” 

The  commissary  of  police,  also,  felt  moved. 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  child,”  he  said  in  his  kindest 
tone.  “  Before  two  weeks  you  will  be  up.  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  is  a  great  physician.” 

In  the  mean  time,  she  had  attempted  to  raise  herself 
on  her  pillow ;  and  that  simple  effort  had  wrung  from 
her  a  cry  of  anguish. 

“  Dear  me !  How  I  do  suffer !  ” 

“  That’s  because  you  won’t  keep  quiet,  my  darling,” 
said  Mme.  Fortin  in  a  tone  of  gentle  scolding.  “  Have 
you  forgotten  that  the  doctor  has  expressly  forbidden 
you  to  stir?  ” 

Then  taking  aside  the  commissary,  Maxence,  and  M. 
de  Tregars.  she  explained  to  them  how  imprudent  it  was 
to  disturb  Mile.  Lucienne’s  rest.  She  was  very  ill, 
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affirmed  the  worthy  hostess;  and  her  advice  was,  that 
they  should  send  for  a  sick-nurse  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  She  would  have  been  extremely  happy,  of  course,  to 
spend  the  night  by  the  side  of  her  dear  lodger ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  she  could  not  think  of  it,  the  hotel  requiring 
all  her  time  and  attention.  Fortunately,  however,  she 
knew  in  ,the  neighborhood  a  widow,  a  very  honest 
woman,  and  without  her  equal  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick. 

With  an  anxious  and  beseeching  look,  Maxence  was 
consulting  M.  de  Tregars.  In  his  eyes  could  be  read  the 
proposition  that  was  burning  upon  his  lips, — 

“  Shall  I  not  go  for  Gilberte  ?  ” 

But  that  proposition  he  had  no  time  to  express. 
Though  they  had  been  speaking  very  low,  Mile.  Lu- 
cienne  had  heard. 

“  I  have  a  friend,”  she  said,  “  who  would  certainly  be 
willing  to  sit  up  with  me.” 

They  all  went  up  to  her. 

“  What  friend,”  inquired  the  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice. 

“You  know  her  very  well,  sir.  It  is  that  poor  girl 
who  had  taken  me  home  with  her  at  Batignolles  when  I 
left  the  hospital,  who  came  to  my  assistance  during  the 
Commune,  and  whom  you  helped  to  get  out  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  prisons.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Only  since  yesterday,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
her,  a  very  friendly  letter.  She  writes  that  she  has  found 
money  to  set  up  a  dressmaking  establishment,  and 
that  she  is  relying  upon  me  to  be  her  forewoman.  She  is 
going  to  open  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  she  is  stopping  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque.” 

M.  de  Tregars  and  Maxence  had  started  slightly. 
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“  What  is  your  friend’s  name?  ”  they  inquired  at  once. 

“  Zelie  Cadelle.” 

Not  being  aware  of  the  particulars  of  the  two  young 
men’s  visit  to  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  the  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  their  agitation. 

“  I  think,”  he  said,  “  that  it  would  hardly  be  proper 
now  to  send  for  that  girl.” 

“  It  is  to  her  alone,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  must  re¬ 
sort,”  interrupted  M.  de  Tregars. 

And,  as  he  had  good  reasons  to  mistrust  Mme.  For¬ 
tin,  he  took  the  commissary  outside  the  room,  on  the 
landing ;  and  there,  in  a  few  words,  he  explained  to  him 
that  this  Zelie  was  precisely  the  same  woman  whom 
they  had  found  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  in  that  sumptuous 
mansion  where  Vincent  Favoral,  under  the  simple  name 
of  Vincent,  had  been  living,  according  to  the  neighbors, 
in  such  a  princely  style. 

The  commissary  of  police  was  astounded.  Why  had 
he  not  known  all  this  sooner?  Better  late  than  never, 
however. 

“  Ah !  you  are  right,  M.  le  Marquis,  a  hundred  times 
right !  ”  he  declared.  “  This  girl  must  evidently  know 
Vincent  Favoral’s  secret,  the  key  of  the  enigma  that 
we  are  vainly  trying  to  solve.  What  she  would  not  tell 
to  you,  a  stranger,  she  will  tell  to  Lucienne,  her  friend.” 

Maxence  offered  to  go  himself  for  Zelie  Cadelle. 

“  No,”  answered  Marius.  “  If  she  should  happen  to 
know  you,  she  would  mistrust  you,  and  would  refuse 
to  come.” 

It  was,  therefore,  M.  Fortin  who  was  despatched  to 
the  Rue  du  Cirque,  and  who  went  off  muttering,  though 
he  had  received  five  francs  to  take  a  carriage,  and  five 
francs  for  his  trouble. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  commissary  of  police  to  Max- 
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ence,  “  we  must  both  of  us  get  out  of  the  way.  I,  be¬ 
cause  the  fact  of  my  being  a  commissary  would  frighten 
Mme.  Cadelle;  you  because,  being  Vincent  Favoral’s 
son,  your  presence  would  certainly  prove  embarrassing 
to  her.” 

And  so  they  went  out;  but  M.  de  Tregars  did  not 
remain  long  alone  with  Mile.  Lucienne.  M.  Fortin  had 
had  the  delicacy  not  to  tarry  on  the  way. 

Eleven  o’clock  struck  as  Zelie  Cadelle  rushed  like  a 
whirlwind  into  her  friend’s  room. 

Such  had  been  his  haste,  that  she  had  given  no 
thought  whatever  to  her  dress.  She  had  stuck  upon  her 
uncombed  hair  the  first  bonnet  she  had  laid  her  hand 
upon,  and  thrown  an  old  shawl  over  the  wrapper  in 
which  she  had  received  Marius  in  the  afternoon. 

“  What,  my  poor  Lucienne !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Are 
you  so  sick  as  all  that  ?  ” 

J3ut  she  stopped  short  as  she  recognized  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars  ;  and,  in  a  suspicious  tone, — 

“  What  a  singular  meeting !  ”  she  said. 

Marius  bowed. 

“You  know  Lucienne?  ” 

What  she  meant  by  that  he  understood  perfectly. 

“  Lucienne  is  my  sister,  madame,”  he  said  coldly. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  What  humbug !  ” 

“  It’s  the  truth,”  affirmed  Mile.  Lucienne ;  “  and  you 
know  that  I  never  lie.” 

Mme.  Zelie  was  dumbfounded. 

“If  you  say  so,”  she  muttered.  “But  no  matter: 
that’s  queer.” 

M.  de  Tregars  interrupted  her  with  a  gesture, — 

“  And,  what’s  more,  it  is  because  Lucienne  is  mv  sister 
that  you  see  her  there  lying  upon  that  bed.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  murder  her  to-day !  ” 
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“  Oh!” 

“It  was  her  mother  who  tried  to  get  rid  of  her,  so  as 
to  possess  herself  of  the  fortune  which  my  father  had 
left  her;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
snare  was  contrived  by  Vincent  Favoral.” 

Mme.  Zelie  did  not  understand  very  well;  but,  when 
Marius  and  Mile.  Lucienne  had  informed  her  of  all  that 
it  was  useful  for  her  to  know, — 

“  Why,”  she  exclaimed,  “  what  a  horrid  rascal  that 
old  Vincent  must  be !  ” 

And,  as  M.  de  Tregars  remained  dumb, — 

“  This  afternoon,”  she  went  on,  “  I  didn’t  tell  you 
any  stories ;  but  I  didn’t  tell  you  every  thing,  either.” 

She  stopped;  and,  after  a  moment  of  deliberation, — 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care  for  old  Vincent,”  she  said.  “  Ah ! 
he  tried  to  have  Lucienne  killed,  did  he?  Well,  then,  I 
am  going  to  tell  every  thing  I  know.  First  of  all,  he 
wasn’t  any  thing  to  me.  It  isn’t  very  flattering;  but 
it  is  so.  He  has  never  kissed  so  much  as  the  end  of  my 
finger.  He  used  to  say  that  he  loved  me,  but  that  he 
respected  me  still  more,  because  I  looked  so  much  like 
a  daughter  he  had  lost.  Old  humbug !  And  I  believed 
him  too!  I  did,  upon  my  word,  at  least  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.  I  found  out 
very  soon  that  he  was  making  fun  of  me;  and  that  he 
was  only  using  me  as  a  blind  to  keep  suspicion  away 
from  another  woman.” 

“  From  what  woman  ?  ”• 

“  Ah !  now,  I  do  not  know !  All  I  know  is  that  she  is 
married,  that  he  is  crazy  about  her,  and  that  they  are 
to  run  away  together.” 

“  Hasn’t  he  gone,  then  ?  ” 

Mme.  Cadelle’s  face  had  become  somewhat  anxious, 
and  for  over  a  minute  she  seemed  to  hesitate. 
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“  Do  you  know,”  she  said  at  last,  “  that  my  answer 
is  going  to  cost  me  a  lot  ?  They  have  promised  me  a  pile 
of  money ;  but  I  haven’t  got  it  yet.  And,  if  I  say  any¬ 
thing,  good-by !  I  sha’n’t  have  any  thing.” 

M.  de  Tregars  was  opening  his  lips  to  tell  her  that  she 
might  rest  easy  on  that  score ;  but  she  cut  him  short. 

“  Well,  no,”  she  said :  “  Old  Vincent  hasn’t  gone.  He 
got  up  a  comedy,  so  he  told  me,  to  throw  the  lady’s  hus¬ 
band  off  the  track.  He  sent  off  a  whole  lot  of  baggage 
by  the  railroad ;  but  he  staid  in  Paris.” 

“  And  do  you  know  where  he  is  hid  ?  ” 

“  In  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  of  course :  in  the  apartment 
that  I  hired  two  weeks  ago.” 

In  a  voice  trembling  with  the  excitement  of  almost 
certain  success,  “  Would  you  consent  to  take  me  there?  ” 
asked  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  Whenever  you  like, — to-morrow.” 


IX. 

As  he  left  Mile.  Lucienne’s  room, — 

“  There  is  nothing  more  to  keep  me  at  the  Hotel  des 
Folies,”  said  the  commissary  of  police  to  Maxence. 
“  Every  thing  possible  will  be  done,  and  well  done,  by 
M.  de  Tregars.  I  am  going  home,  therefore;  and  I  am 
going  to  take  you  with  me.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do ; 
and  you’ll  help  me.” 

That  was  not  exactly  true ;  but  he  feared,  on  the  part 
of  Maxence,  some  imprudence  which  might  compromise 
the  success  of  M.  de  Tregars’  mission. 

He  was  trying  to  think  of  every  thing  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  to  chance ;  like  a  man  who  has  seen  the  best 
combined  plans  fail  for  want  of  a  trifling  precaution. 
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Once  in  the  yard,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  lodge 
where  the  honorable  Fortins,  man  and  wife,  were  de¬ 
liberating,  and  exchanging  their  conjectures,  instead 
of  going  to  bed.  For  they  were  wonderfully  puzzled 
by  all  those  events  that  succeeded  each  other,  and  anx¬ 
ious  about  all  these  goings  and  comings. 

“  I  am  going  home,”  the  commissary  said  to  them ; 
“  but,  before  that,  listen  to  my  instructions.  You  will 
allow  no  one,  you  understand, — no  one  who  is  not 
known  to  you,  to  go  up  to  Mile.  Lucienne’s  room.  And 
remember  that  I  will  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  that  you 
must  not  come  and  tell  me  afterwards,  ‘  It  isn’t  our 
fault,  we  can’t  see  everybody  that  comes  in,’  and  all  that 
sort  of  nonsense.” 

He  was  speaking  in  that  harsh  and  imperious  tone  of 
which  police-agents  have  the  secret,  when  they  are  ad¬ 
dressing  people  who  have,  by  their  conduct,  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  their  dependence. 

“  We  are  going  to  close  our  front-door,”  replied  the 
estimable  hotel-keepers.  “  We  will  comply  strictly  with 
vour  orders.” 

“  I  trust  so ;  because,  if  you  should  disobey  me,  I 
should  hear  it,  and  the  result  would  be  a  serious  trouble 
to  you.  Besides  your  hotel  being  unmercifully  closed 
up,  you  would  find  yourselves  implicated  in  a  very  bad 
piece  of  business.” 

The  most  ardent  curiosity  could  be  read  in  Mme.  For¬ 
tin’s  little  eyes. 

“  I  understood  at  once,”  she  began,  “  that  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on.” 

But  the  commissary  interrupted  her, — 

“  I  have  not  done  yet.  It  may  be  that  to-night  or  to¬ 
morrow  some  one  will  call  and  inquire  how  Mile.  Lu- 
cienne  is.” 
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“  And  then?” 

“  You  will  answer  that  she  is  as  bad  as  possible ;  and 
that  she  has  neither  spoken  a  word,  nor  recovered  her 
senses,  since  the  accident;  and  that  she  will  certainly 
not  live  through  the  day.” 

The  effort  which  Mme.  Fortin  made  to  remain  silent 
gave,  better  than  any  thing  else,  an  idea  of  the  terror 
with  which  the  commissary  inspired  her. 

“  That  is  not  all,”  he  went  on.  “  As  soon  as  the  per¬ 
son  in  question  has  started  off,  you  will  follow  him, 
without  affectation,  as  far  as  the  street-door,  and  you 
will  point  him  out  with  your  finger,  here,  like  that,  to 
one  of  my  agents,  who  will  happen  to  be  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard.” 

“  And  suppose  he  should  not  be  there  ?  ” 

“  He  shall  be  there.  You  can  make  yourself  easy  on 
that  score.” 

The  looks  of  distress  which  the  honorable  hotel- 
keepers  were  exchanging  did  not  announce  a  very  tran¬ 
quil  conscience. 

“  In  other  words,  here  we  are  under  surveillance,” 
said  M.  Fortin  with  a  groan.  “  What  have  we  done  to 
be  thus  mistrusted  ?  ” 

To  reply  to  him  would  have  been  a  task  more  long 
than  difficult. 

“  Do  as  I  tell  you,”  insisted  the  commissary  harshly, 
“  and  don’t  mind  the  rest,  and,  meantime,  good¬ 
night.” 

He  was  right  in  trusting  implicitly  to  his  agent’s 
punctuality ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  Hotel  des 
Folies,  a  man  passed  by  him,  and  without  seeming  to 
address  him,  or  even  to  recognize  him,  said  in  a  whis¬ 
per,— 

“  What  news?” 
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“  Nothing,”  he  replied,  “  except  that  the  Fortins  are 
notified.  The  trap  is  well  set.  Keep  your  eyes  open  now, 
and  spot  any  one  who  comes  to  ask  about  Mile.  Lu- 
cienne.” 

And  he  hurried  on,  still  followed  by  Maxence,  who 
walked  along  like  a  body  without  soul,  tortured  by  the 
most  frightful  anguish. 

As  he  had  been  away  the  whole  evening,  four  or  five 
persons  were  waiting  for  him  at  his  office  on  matters  of 
current  business.  He  despatched  them  in  less  than  no 
time;  after  which,  addressing  himself  to  an  agent  on 
duty  ,— 

“  This  evening,”  he  said,  “  at  about  nine  o’clock,  in  a 
restaurant  on  the  Boulevard,  a  quarrel  took  place.  A 
person  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  another. 

“  You  will  proceed  at  once  to  that  restaurant ;  you 
will  get  the  particulars  of  what  took  place ;  and  you  will 
ascertain  exactly  who  this  man  is,  his  name,  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  his  residence.” 

Like  a  man  accustomed  to  such  errands, — 

“  Can  I  have  a  description  of  him  ?  ”  inquired  the 
agent. 

“  Yes.  He  is  a  man  past  middle  age,  military  bearing, 
heavy  mustache,  ribbons  in  his  buttonhole.” 

“  Yes,  I  see:  one  of  your  regular  fighting  fellows.” 

“  Very  well.  Go  then.  I  shall  not  retire  before  your 
return.  Ah,  I  forgot;  find  out  what  they  thought  to¬ 
night  on  the  ‘  street  ’  about  the  Mutual  Credit  affair, 
and  what  they  said  of  the  arrest  of  one  Saint  Pavin, 
editor  of  ‘  The  Financial  Pilot,’  and  of  a  banker  named 
Jottras.” 

“  Can  I  take  a  carriage  ?  ” 

“  Do  so.” 

The  agent  started;  and  he  was  not  fairly  out  of  the 
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house,  when  the  commissary,  opening  a  door  which  gave 
into  a  small  study,  called,  “  Felix !  ” 

It  was  his  secretary,  a  man  of  about  thirty,  blonde, 
with  a  gentle  and  timid  countenance,  having,  with  his 
long  coat,  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  theological  stu¬ 
dent.  He  appeared  immediately. 

“You  call  me,  sir?”  . 

“  My  dear  Felix,”  replied  the  commissary,  “  I  have 
seen  you,  sometimes,  imitate  very  nicely  all  sorts  of 
hand- writings.” 

The  secretary  blushed  very  much,  no  doubt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Maxence,  who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his 
employer.  He  was  a  very  honest  fellow ;  but  there  are 
certain  little  talents  of  which  people  do  not  like  to  boast ; 
and  the  talent  of  imitating  the  writing  of  others  is  of  the 
number,  for  the  reason,  that,  fatally  and  at  once,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  forgery. 

“  It  was  only  for  fun  that  I  used  to  do  that,  sir,”  he 
stammered. 

“  Would  you  be  here  if  it  had  been  otherwise?  ”  said 
the  commissary.  “  Only  this  time  it  is  not  for  fun,  but 
to  do  me  a  favor  that  I  wish  you  to  try  again.” 

And,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  the  letter  taken  by  M.  de 
Tregars  from  the  man  in  the  restaurant, — 

“  Examine  this  writing,”  he  said.  “  and  see  whether 
you  feel  capable  of  imitating  it  tolerably  well.” 

Spreading  the  letter  under  the  full  light  of  the  lamp, 
the  secretary  spent  at  least  two  minutes  examining  it 
with  the  minute  attention  of  an  expert.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  was  muttering, — 

“  Not  at  all  convenient,  this.  Hard  writing  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Not  a  salient  feature,  not  a  characteristic  sign ! 
Nothing  to  strike  the  eve,  or  attract  attention.  It  must 
be  some  old  lawyer’s  clerk  who  wrote  this.” 
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In  spite  of  his  anxiety  of  mind,  the  commissary 
smiled. 

“  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  had  guessed  right.” 

Thus  encouraged, — 

“  At  any  rate.”  Felix  declared,  “  I  am  going  to  try.” 
He  took  a  pen,  and,  after  trying  a  dozen  times, — 

“  How  is  this  ?  ”  he  asked,  holding  out  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

The  commissary  carefully  compared  the  original  with 
the  copy. 

“  It  is  not  perfect,”  he  murmured ;  “  but  at  night,  with 
the  imagination  excited  by  a  great  peril —  Besides,  we 
must  risk  something.” 

“  If  I  had  a  few  hours  to  practise!  ” 

“  But  you  have  not.  Come,  take  up  your  pen,  and 
write  as  well  as  you  can,  in  that  same  hand,  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.” 

And  after  a  moment’s  thought,  he  dictated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  All  goes  well.  T.,  drawn  into  a  quarrel,  is  to  fight 
in  the  morning  with  swords.  But  our  man,  whom  I  can¬ 
not  leave,  refuses  to  go  ahead,  unless  he  is  paid  two 
thousand  francs  before  the  duel.  I  have  not  the  amount. 
Please  hand  it  to  the  bearer,  who  has  orders  to  wait  for 
you.” 

The  commissary,  leaning  over  his  secretary’s  shoul¬ 
der,  was  following  his  hand,  and,  the  last  word  being 
written, — 

“  Perfect !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Now  quick,  the  address : 
Mme.  le  Baronne  de  Thaller,  Rue  de  le  Pepiniere.” 

There  are  professions  which  extinguish,  in  those  who 
exercise  them,  all  curiosity.  It  is  with  the  most  com¬ 
plete  indifference,  and  without  asking  a  question,  that 
the  secretary  had  done  what  he  had  been  requested. 
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“  Now,  my  dear  Felix,”  resumed  the  commissary, 
“  you  will  please  get  yourself  up  as  near  as  possible 
like  a  restaurant-waiter,  and  take  this  letter  to  its  ad¬ 
dress.” 

“  At  this  hour !  ” 

“  Yes.  The  Baroness  de  Thaller  is  out  to  a  ball.  You 
will  tell  the  servants  that  you  are  bringing  her  an  an¬ 
swer  concerning  an  important  matter.  They  know 
nothing  about  it;  but  they  will  allow  you  to  wait  for 
their  mistress  in  the  porter’s  lodge.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  in,  you  will  hand  her  the  letter,  stating  that  two 
gentlemen  who  are  taking  supper  in  your  restaurant 
are  waiting  for  the  answer.  It  may  be  that  she  will  ex¬ 
claim  that  you  are  a  scoundrel  ,  that  she  does  not  know 
what  it  means :  in  that  case,  we  shall  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  and  you  must  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  But 
the  chances  are,  that  she  will  give  you  two  thousand 
francs ;  and  then  you  must  so  manage,  that  she  will  be 
seen  plainly  when  she  does  it.  Is  it  all  understood  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  Go  ahead,  then,  and  do  not  lose  a  minute.  I  shall 
wait.” 

Away  from  Mile.  Lucienne,  Maxence  had  gradually 
been  recalled  to  the  strangeness  of  the  situation;  and  it 
was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  surprise 
that  he  observed  the  commissary  acting  and  bustling 
about. 

The  good  man  had  found  again  all  the  activity  of  his 
youth,  together  with  that  fever  of  hope  and  that  im¬ 
patience  of  success,  which  usually  disappear  with  age. 

He  was  going  over  the  whole  of  the  case  again, — his 
first  meeting  with  Mile.  Lucienne,  the  various  attempts 
upon  her  life ;  and  he  had  just  taken  out  of  the  file  the 
letter  of  information  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  in 
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order  to  compare  the  writing  with  that  of  the  letter  taken 
from  his  adversary  by  M.  de  Tregars,  when  the  latter 
came  in  all  out  of  breath. 

“  Zelie  has  spoken !  ”  he  said. 

And,  at  once  addressing  Maxence, — 

“  You,  my  dear  friend,”  he  resumed,  “  you  must  run 
to  the  Hotel  des  Folies.” 

“  Is  Lucienne  worse  ?  ” 

“  No.  Lucienne  is  getting  on  well  enough.  Zelie 
has  spoken ;  but  there  is  no  certainty,  that,  after  due  re¬ 
flection,  she  will  not  repent,  and  go  and  give  the  alarm. 
You  will  return,  therefore,  and  you  will  not  lose  sight 
of  her  until  I  call  for  her  in  the  morning.  If  she  wishes 
to  go  out,  you  must  prevent  her.” 

The  commissary  had  understood  the  importance  of 
the  precaution. 

“  You  must  prevent  her,”  he  added,  “  even  by  force; 
and  I  authorize  you,  if  need  be,  to  call  upon  the  agent 
whom  I  have  placed  on  duty,  watching  the  Hotel  des 
Folies,  and  to  whom  I  am  going  to  send  word  imme¬ 
diately.” 

Maxence  started  off  on  a  run. 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  murmured  Marius,  “  I  know  where 
your  father  is.  What  are  we  going  to  learn  now  ?  ” 

He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  communicate  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  received  from  Mme.  Cadelle,  when  the 
first  of  the  commissary’s  emissaries  made  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  The  commission  is  done,”  he  said,  in  that  confident 
tone  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  a  difficult  task. 

“You  know  the  name  of  the  individual  who  sought 
a  quarrel  with  M.  de  Tregars?” 

“  His  name  is  Corvi.  He  is  well  known  in  all  the 
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tables  d'hote,  where  there  are  women,  and  where  they 
deal  a  healthy  little  game  after  dinner.  I  know  him  well 
too.  He  is  a  bad  fellow,  who  passes  himself  off  for  a 
former  superior  officer  in  the  Italian  army.” 

“  His  address?” 

“  He  lives  at  Rue  de  la  Michodiere,  in  a  furnished 
house.  I  went  there.  The  porter  told  me  that  my  man 
had  just  gone  out  with  an  ill-looking  individual,  and 
that  they  must  be  in  a  little  cafe  on  the  corner  of  the  next 
street.  I  ran  there,  and  found  my  two  fellows  drinking 
beer.” 

“  Won’t  they  give  us  the  slip  ?  ” 

“  No  danger  of  that :  I  have  got  them  fixed.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  an  idea  of  mine.  I  just  thought,  ‘  Suppose  they 
put  off  ?  ’  And  at  once  I  went  to  notify  some  policemen, 
and  I  returned  to  station  myself  near  the  cafe.  It  was 
just  closing  up.  My  two  fellows  came  out:  I  picked 
a  quarrel  with  them;  and  now  they  are  in  the  station- 
house,  well  recommended.” 

The  commissary  knit  his  brows. 

“  That’s  almost  too  much  zeal,”  he  murmured.  “  Well, 
what’s  done  is  done.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about 
the  Saint  Pavin  and  Jottras  matter?” 

“  I  had  no  time,  it  was  too  late.  You  forget,  perhaps, 
sir,  that  it  is  nearly  two  o’clock.” 

Just  as  he  got  through,  the  secretary  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere  came  in. 

“Well?”  inquired  the  commissary,  not  without  evi¬ 
dent  anxiety. 

“  I  waited  for  Mme.  de  Thaller  over  an  hour,”  he 
said.  “  When  she  came  home,  I  gave  her  the  letter. 
She  read  it;  and,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  her  ser¬ 
vants,  she  handed  me  these  two  thousand  francs.” 
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At  the  sight  of  the  bank  notes,  the  commissary  jumped 
to  his  feet. 

"  Now  we  have  it !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Here  is  the 
proof  that  we  wanted.” 


X. 

It  was  after  four  o’clock  when  M.  de  Tregars  was  at 
last  permitted  to  return  home.  He  had  minutely,  and. at 
length,  arranged  every  thing  with  the  commissary:  he 
had  endeavored  to  anticipate  every  eventuality.  His  line 
of  conduct  was  perfectly  well  marked  out,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  the  certainty  that  on  the  day  which  was 
about  to  dawn  the  strange  game  that  he  was  playing 
must  be  finally  won  or  lost.  When  he  reached  home, — 

“  At  last,  here  you  are,  sir !  ”  exclaimed  his  faithful 
servant. 

It  was  doubtless  anxiety  that  had  kept  up  the  old  man 
all  night;  but  so  absorbed  was  Marius’s  mind,  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  the  fact. 

“Did  any  one  call  in  my  absence?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir.  A  gentleman  called  during  the  evening, 
M.  Costeclar,  who  appeared  very  much  vexed  not  to  find 
you  in.  He  stated  that  he  came  on  a  very  important 
matter  that  you  would  know  all  about :  and  he  requested 
me  to  ask  you  to  wait  for  him  to-morrow,  that  is  to¬ 
day,  by  twelve  o’clock.” 

Was  M.  Costeclar  sent  by  M.  de  Thaller?  Had  the 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Credit  changed  his  mind?  and 
had  he  decided  to  accept  the  conditions  which  he  had 
at  first  rejected?  In  that  case,  it  was  too  late.  It  was 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  suspend 
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the  action  of  justice.  Without  giving  any  further 
thought  to  that  visit, — 

“  I  am  worn  out  with  fatigue,”  said  M.  de  Tregars, 
“  and  I  am  going  to  lie  down.  At  eight  o’clock  precisely 
you  will  call  me.” 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  find  a  short  respite 
in  sleep.  For  forty-eight  hours  his  mind  had  been  taxed 
beyond  measure,  his  nerves  had  been  wrought  up  to  an 
almost  intolerable  degree  of  exaltation. 

As  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  it  was  with  a  merciless 
precision  that  his  imagination  presented  to  him  all  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  since  that  afternoon  in 
the  Place-Royale  when  he  had  ventured  to  declare  his 
love  to  Mile.  Gilberte.  Who  could  have  told  him  then, 
that  he  would  engage  in  that  struggle,  the  issue  of  which 
must  certainly  be  some  abominable  scandal  in  which 
his  name  would  be  mixed?  Who  could  have  told  him, 
that  gradually,  and  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances, 
he  would  be  led  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  and  to 
rival  the  ruses  and  the  tortuous  combinations  of  the 
wretches  he  was  trying  to  reach  ? 

But  he  was  not  of  those  who,  once  engaged,  regret, 
hesitate,  and  draw  back.  His  conscience  reproached  him 
for  nothing.  It  was  for  justice  and  right  that  he  was 
battling;  and  Mile.  Gilberte  was  the  prize  that  would 
reward  him. 

Eight  o’clock  struck;  and  his  servant  came  in. 

“  Run  for  a  cab,”  he  said :  I’ll  be  ready  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

He  was  ready,  in  fact,  when  the  old  servant  returned ; 
and,  as  he  had  in  his  pocket  some  of  those  arguments 
that  lend  wings  to  the  poorest  cab-horses,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  he  had  reached  the  Hotel  des  Folies. 
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“  How  is  Mile.  Lucienne  ?  ”  he  inquired  first  of  all 
of  the  worthy  hostess. 

The  intervention  of  the  commissary  of  police  had 
made  M.  Fortin  and  his  wife  more  supple  than  gloves, 
and  more  gentle  than  doves. 

“  The  poor  dear  child  is  much  better,”  answered  Mme. 
Fortin;  “and  the  doctor,  who  has  just  left,  now  feels 
sure  of  her  recovery.  But  there  is  a  row  up  there.” 

“A  row?” 

“  Yes.  That  lady  whom  my  husband  went  after  last 
night  insists  upon  going  out;  and  M.  Maxence  won’t 
let  her :  so  that  they  are  quarreling  up  there.  Just  listen.” 

The  loud  noise  of  a  violent  altercation  could  be  heard 
distinctly.  M.  de  Tregars  started  up  stairs,  and  on  the 
second-story  landing  he  found  Maxence  holding  on  ob¬ 
stinately  to  the  railing,  whilst  Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle,  red¬ 
der  than  a  peony,  was  trying  to  induce  him  to  let  her 
pass,  treating  him  at  the  same  time  to  some  of  the 
choicest  epithets  of  her  well-stocked  repertory.  Catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  Marius, — 

“  Is  it  you,”  she  cried,  “  who  gave  orders  to  keep  me 
here  against  my  wishes?  By  what  right?  Am  I  your 
prisoner  ?  ” 

To  irritate  her  would  have  been  imprudent. 

“  Why  did  you  wish  to  leave,”  said  M.  de  Tregars 
gently,  “  at  the  very  moment  when  you  knew  that  I  was 
to  call  for  you  ?  ” 

But  she  interrupted  him,  and,  shrugging  her  shoul¬ 
ders, — 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  the  truth?”  she  said.  “You 
were  afraid  to  trust  me.” 

“  Oh!” 

“You  are  wrong!  What  I  promise  to  do  I  do.  I 
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only  wanted  to  go  home  to  dress.  Can  I  go  in  the  street 
in  this  costume  ?  ” 

And  she  was  spreading  out  her  wrapper,  all  faded 
and  stained. 

“  I  have  a  carriage  below,”  said  Marius.  “  No  one 
will  see  us.” 

Doubtless  she  understood  that  it  was  useless  to  hes¬ 
itate. 

“  As  you  please,”  she  said. 

M.  de  Tregars  took  Maxence  aside,  and  in  a  hurried 
whisper, — 

“  You  must,”  said  he,  “  go  at  once  to  the  Rue  St. 
Gilles,  and  in  my  name  request  your  sister  to  accompany 
you.  You  will  take  a  closed  carriage,  and  you’ll  go  and 
wait  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  opposite  No.  25.  It  may 
be  that  Mile.  Gilberte’s  assistance  will  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  me.  And,  as  Lucienne  must  not  be  left 
alone,  you  will  request  Mme.  Fortin  to  go  and  stay  with 
her.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, — 

“  Let  us  go,”  he  said  to  Mme.  Cadelle. 

They  started ;  but  the  young  woman  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  in  her  usual  spirits.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  re¬ 
gretting  bitterly  having  gone  so  far,  and  not  having 
been  able  to  get  away  at  the  last  moment.  As  the  carriage 
went  on,  she  became  paler  and  a  frowm  appeared  upon 
her  face. 

“  No  matter,”  she  began :  “  it’s  a  nasty  thing  I  am 
doing  there.” 

“  Do  you  repent  then,  assisting  me  to  punish  your 
friend’s  assassins?”  said  M.  de  Tregars. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  I  know  very  well  that  old  Vincent  is  a  scoundrel,” 
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she  said ;  “  but  he  had  trusted  me,  and  I  am  betraying 
him.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  madame.  To  furnish  me  the 
means  of  speaking  to  M.  Favoral  is  not  to  betray  him ; 
and  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  enable  him 
to  escape  the  police,  and  make  his  way  abroad.” 

“  What  a  joke !  ” 

“  It  is  the  exact  truth :  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor.” 

She  seemed  to  feel  easier;  and,  when  the  carriage 
turned  into  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  "  Let  us  stop  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

“  Why?” 

“  So  that  I  can  buy  old  Vincent’s  breakfast.  He 
can’t  go  out  to  eat,  of  course ;  and  so  I  have  to  take  all 
his  meals  to  him.” 

Marius’s  mistrust  was  far  from  being  dissipated ;  and 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse,  promising  him¬ 
self,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  Mme.  Zelie.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her,  therefore,  to  the  baker’s  and  the  butcher’s; 
and  when  she  had  done  her  marketing,  he  entered  with 
her  the  house  of  modest  appearance  where  she  had  her 
apartment. 

They  were  already  going  up  stairs,  when  the  porter 
ran  out  of  his  lodge. 

“  Madame !  ”  he  said,  “  madame !  ” 

Mme.  Cadelle  stopped. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

"  A  letter  for  you.” 

"For  me?” 

"  Here  it  is.  A  lady  brought  it  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  ago.  Really,  she  looked  annoyed  not  to  find  you  in. 
But  she  is  going  to  come  back.  She  knew  you  were 
to  be  here  this  morning.” 

M.  de  Tregars  had  also  stopped. 
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“  What  kind  of  a  looking  person  was  this  lady  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  Dressed  all  in  black,  with  a  thick  veil  on  her  face.” 

“  All  right.  I  thank  you.” 

The  porter  returned  to  his  lodge.  Mme.  Zelie  broke 
the  seal.  The  first  envelope  contained  another,  upon 
which  she  spelt,  for  she  did  not  read  very  fluently, — 

“ To  be  handed  to  M.  Vincent.” 

“  Some  one  knows  that  he  is  hiding  here,”  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  utter  surprise.  “  Who  can  it  be?  ” 

“Who?  Why,  the  woman  whose  reputation  M.  Fa- 
voral  was  so  anxious  to  spare  when  he  put  you  in  the 
Rue  du  Cirque  house.” 

There  was  nothing  that  irritated  the  young  woman 
so  much  as  this  idea. 

“  You  are  right,”  she  said.  “  What  a  fool  he  made 
of  me,  the  old  rascal!  But  never  mind.  I  am  going 
to  pay  him  for  it  now.” 

Nevertheless  when  she  reached  her  story,  the  third, 
and  at  the  moment  of  slipping  the  key  into  the  keyhole, 
she  again  seemed  perplexed. 

“If  some  misfortune  should  happen,”  she  sighed. 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?” 

“  Old  Vincent  has  got  all  sorts  of  arms  in  there.  He 
has  sworn  to  me  that  the  first  person  who  forced  his  way 
into  the  apartments,  he  would  kill  him  like  a  dog.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  fire  at  us  ?  ” 

She  was  afraid,  terribly  afraid :  she  was  livid,  and  her 
teeth  chattered. 

“Let  me  go  first,”  suggested  M.  de  Tregars. 

“  No.  Only,  if  you  were  a  good  fellow,  you  would 
do  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Say,  will  you  ?  ” 

“If  it  can  be  done.” 

“  Oh,  certainly !  Here  is  the  thing.  We’ll  go  in.  to- 
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gether;  but  you  must  not  make  any  noise.  There  is  a 
large  closet  with  glass  doors,  from  which  every  thing 
can  be  heard  and  seen  that  goes  on  in  the  large  room. 
You’ll  get  in  there.  I’ll  go  ahead,  and  draw  out  old  Vin¬ 
cent  into  the  parlor,  and  at  the  right  moment,  v’lanl  you 
appear.” 

It  was  after  all,  quite  reasonable. 

“  Agreed !  ”  said  Marius. 

“  Then,”  she  said,  “  every  thing  will  go  on  right. 
The  entrance  of  the  closet  with  the  glass  doors  is  on 
the  right  as  you  go  in.  Come  along  now,  and  walk 
easy.” 

And  she  opened  the  door. 


XI. 

The  apartment  was  exactly  as  described  by  Mme. 
Cadelle.  In  the  dark  and  narrow  ante-chamber,  three 
doors  opened, — on  the  left,  that  of  the  dining-room ;  in 
the  centre,  that  of  a  parlor  and  bedroom  which  com¬ 
municated;  on  the  right,  that  of  the  closet.  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  slipped  in  noiselessly  through  the  latter,  and  at  once 
recognized  that  Mme.  Zelie  had  not  deceived  him,  and 
that  he  would  see  and  hear  every  thing  that  went  on  in 
the  parlor.  He  saw  the  young  woman  walk  into  it.  She 
laid  her  provisions  down  upon  the  table,  and  called, — 

"  Vincent!” 

The  former  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  appeared  at 
once,  coming  out  of  the  bedroom. 

He  was  so  changed,  that  his  wife  and  children  would 
have  hesitated  in  recognizing  him.  He  had  cut  off  his 
beard,  pulled  out  almost  the  whole  of  his  thick  eye¬ 
brows,  and  covered  his  rough  and  straight  hair  under  a 
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brown  curly  wig,  He  wore  patent-leather  boots,  wide 
pantaloons,  and  one  of  those  short  jackets  of  rough 
material,  and  with  broad  sleeves  which  French  elegance 
has  borrowed  from  English  stable-boys.  He  tried  to 
appear  calm,  careless,  and  playful;  but  the  contraction 
of  his  lips  betrayed  a  horrible  anguish,  and  his  look  had 
the  strange  mobility  of  the  wild  beasts’  eye,  when,  al¬ 
most  at  bay,  they  stop  for  a  moment,  listening  to  the 
barking  of  the  hounds. 

“  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  you  would  disappoint 
me,”  he  said  to  Mme.  Zelie. 

“  It  took  me  some  time  to  buy  your  breakfast.” 

“  And  is  that  all  that  kept  you  ?  ” 

“  The  porter  detained  me  too,  to  hand  me  a  letter,  in 
which  I  found  one  for  you.  Here  it  is.” 

“  A  letter !  ”  exclaimed  Vincent  Favoral. 

And,  snatching  it  from  her,  he  tore  off  the  envelope. 
But  he  had  scarcely  looked  over  it,  when  he  crushed 
it  in  his  hand,  exclaiming, — 

“  It  is  monstrous !  It  is  a  mean,  infamous  treason!  ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing  of  the  door¬ 
bell. 

“  Who  can  it  be  ?  ”  stammered  Mme.  Cadelle. 

“  I  know  who  it  is,”  replied  the  former  cashier. 
“  Open,  open  quick.” 

She  obeyed ;  and  almost  at  once  a  woman  walked  into 
the  parlor,  wearing  a  cheap,  black  woolen  dress.  With 
a  sudden  gesture,  she  threw  off  her  veil ;  and  M.  de  Tre- 
gars  recognized  the  Baroness  de  Thaller. 

“  Leave  us !  ”  she  said  to  Mme.  Zelie,  in  a  tone  which 
one  would  hardly  dare  to  assume  towards  a  bar-maid. 

The  other  felt  indignant. 

“  What,  what !  ”  she  began.  “  I  am  in  my  own  house 
here.” 
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“  Leave  us !  ”  repeated  M.  Favoral  with  a  threaten¬ 
ing  gesture.  “  Go,  go !  ” 

,  She  went  out  but  only  to  take  refuge  by  the  side  of 
M.  de  Tregars. 

“  You  hear  how  they  treat  me,”  she  said  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

He  made  no  answer.  All  his  attention  was  centred 
upon  the  parlor.  The  Baroness  de  Thaller  and  the  for¬ 
mer  cashier  were  standing  opposite  each  other,  like  two 
adversaries  about  to  fight  a  duel. 

“  I  have  just  read  your  letter,”  began  Vincent  Fa¬ 
voral. 

Coldly  the  baroness  said,  “  Ah !  ” 

“  It  is  a  joke,  I  suppose.” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  You  refuse  to  go  with  me?  ” 

“  Positively.” 

“  And  yet  it  was  all  agreed  upon.  I  have  acted  wholly 
under  your  urgent,  pressing  advice.  How  many  times 
have  you  repeated  to  me  that  to  live  with  your  husband 
had  become  an  intolerable  torment  to  you !  How  many 
times  have  you  sworn  to  me  that  you  wished  to  be  mine 
alone,  begging  me  to  procure  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  to  fly  with  you !  ” 

“  I  was  in  earnest  at  the  time.  I  have  discovered,  at 
the  last  moment,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  thus 
to  abandon  my  country,  my  daughter,  my  friends.” 

“  We  can  take  Cesarine  with  us.” 

“  Do  not  insist.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  a  stupid,  gloomy  gaze. 

“  Then,”  he  stammered,  “  those  tears,  those  prayers, 
those  oaths !  ” 

“  I  have  reflected.” 
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“  It  is  not  possible !  If  you  spoke  the  truth,  you 
would  not  be  here.” 

“  I  am  here  to  make  you  understand  that  we  must 
give  up  projects  which  cannot  be  realized.  There  are 
some  social  conventionalities  which  cannot  be  torn  up.” 

As  if  he  scarcely  understood  what  she  said,  he  re¬ 
peated, — 

“  Social  conventionalities !  ” 

And  suddenly  falling  at  Mme.  de  Thaller’s  feet,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  hands  clasped  together, — 

“  You  lie !  ”  he  said.  “  Confess  that  you  lie,  and  that 
it  is  a  final  trial  which  you  are  imposing  upon  me.  Or 
else  have  you,  then,  never  loved  me  ?  That’s  impossible ! 
I  would  not  believe  you  if  you  were  to  say  so.  A  woman 
who  does  not  love  a  man  cannot  be  to  him  what  you 
have  been  to  me:  she  does  not  give  herself  up  thus  so 
joyously  and  so  completely.  Have  you,  then,  forgot¬ 
ten  every  thing?  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  those  divine  evenings  in  the  Rue  de  Cirque  ? — those 
nights,  the  mere  thought  of  which  fires  my  brain,  and 
consumes  my  blood.” 

He  was  horrible  to  look  at,  horrible  and  ridiculous  at 
the  same  time.  As  he  wished  to  take  Mme.  de  Thaller’s 
hands,  she  stepped  back,  and  he  followed  her,  dragging 
himself  on  his  knees. 

“  Where  could  you  find,”  he  continued,  “  a  man  to 
worship  you  like  me,  with  an  ardent,  absolute,  blind, 
mad  passion  ?  With  what  can  you  reproach  me  ?  Have 
t  not  sacrificed  to  you  without  a  murmur  every  thing 
“that  a  man  can  sacrifice  here  below, — fortune,  family, 
lionor, — to  supply  your  extravagance,  to  anticipate 
your  slightest  fancies,  to  give  you  gold  to  scatter  by  the 
handful.  Did  I  not  leave  my  own  family  struggling 
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with  poverty.  I  would  have  snatched  bread  from  my 
children’s  mouths  in  order  to  purchase  roses  to  scatter 
under  your  footsteps.  And  for  years  did  ever  a  word 
from  me  betray  the  secret  of  our  love  ?  What  have  I 
not  endured?  You  deceived  me.  I  knew  it,  and  I  said 
nothing.  Upon  a  word  from  you  I  stepped  aside  before 
him  whom  your  caprice  made  happy  for  a  day.  You 
told  me,  ‘  Steal !  ’  and  I  stole.  You  told  me,  ‘  Kill !  ’  and 
I  tried  to  kill.” 

“  Fly.  A  man  who  has  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  gold,  bank-notes,  and  good  securities,  can  al¬ 
ways  get  along.” 

“  And  my  wife  and  children  ?  ” 

“  Maxence  is  old  enough  to  help  his  mother.  Gilberte 
will  find  a  husband :  depend  upon  it.  Besides,  what’s  to 
prevent  you  from  sending  them  money?  ” 

“  They  would  refuse  it.” 

“  You  will  always  be  a  fool,  my  dear !  ” 

To  Vincent  Favoral’s  first  stupor  and  miserable  weak¬ 
ness  now  succeeded  a  terrible  passion.  All  the  blood  had 
left  his  face :  his  eyes  was  flashing. 

“  Then,”  he  resumed,  “  all  is  really  over  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Then  I  have  been  duped  like  the  rest, — like  that  poor 
Marquis  de  Tregars,  whom  you  had  made  mad  also. 
But  he,  at  least  saved  his  honor;  whereas  I —  And  I 
have  no  excuse ;  for  I  should  have  known.  I  knew  that 
you  were  but  the  bait  which  the  Baron  de  Thaller  held 
out  to  his  victims.” 

He  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  she  maintained  a  con¬ 
temptuous  silence. 

“  Then  you  think,”  he  said  with  a  threatening  laugh, 
“that  it.  will  all  end  that  way?” 
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“  What  can  you  do  ?  ” 

“  There  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  I  imagine,  and 
judges  too.  I  can  give  myself  up,  and  reveal  every 
thing.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  That  would  be  throwing  yourself  into  the  wolf’s 
mouth  for  nothing,”  she  said.  “  You  know  better  than 
any  one  else  that  my  precautions  are  well  enough  taken 
to  defy  any  thing  you  can  do  or  say.  I  have  nothing 
to  fear.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Trust  to  me,”  she  said  with  a  smile  of  perfect  se> 
curity. 

The  former  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  made  a  ter¬ 
rible  gesture;  but,  checking  himself  at  once,  he  seized 
one  of  the  baroness’s  hands.  She  withdrew  it  quickly, 
however,  and,  in  an  accent  of  insurmountable  disgust, — 

“  Enough,  enough !  ”  she  said. 

In  the  adjoining  closet  Marius  de  Tregars  could  feel 
Mme.  Zelie  Cadelle  shuddering  by  his  side. 

“  What  a  wretch  that  woman  is !  ”  she  murmured ; 
“  and  he — what  a  base  coward !  ” 

The  former  cashier  remained  prostrated,  striking  the 
floor  with  his  head. 

“  And  you  would  forsake  me,”  he  groaned,  “  when 
we  are  united  by  a  past  such  as  ours !  How  could  you 
replace  me  ?  Where  would  you  find  a  slave  so  devoted 
to  your  every  wish  ?  ” 

The  baroness  was  getting  impatient. 

“  Stop !  ”  she  interrupted, — “  stop  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  useless  as  ridiculous.” 

This  time  he  did  start  up,  as  if  lashed  with  a  whip, 
and,  double  locking  the  door  which  communicated  with 
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the  ante-chamber,  he  put  the  key  in  his  pocket;  and, 
with  a  step  as  stiff  and  mechanical  as  that  of  an  automa¬ 
ton,  he  disappeared  in  the  sleeping-room. 

“  He  is  going  for  a  weapon,”  whispered  Mme.  Ca¬ 
ddie. 

It  was  also  what  Marius  thought. 

“  Run  down  quick,”  he  said  to  Mme.  Zelie.  “  In  a 
cab  standing  opposite  No.  25,  you  will  find  Mile.  Gil- 
berte  Favoral  waiting.  Let  her  come  at  once.” 

And,  rushing  into  the  parlor, — 

“  Fly !  ”  he  said  to  Mme.  Thaller. 

But  she  was  as  petrified  by  this  apparition. 

“  M.  de  Tregars  !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  me.  But  hurry  and  go!  ” 

And  he  pushed  her  into  the  closet. 

It  was  but  time.  Vincent  Favoral  reappeared  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  bedroom.  But,  if  it  was  a  weapon 
he  had  gone  for,  it  was  not  for  the  one  which  Marius 
and  Mme.  Cadelle  supposed.  It  was  a  bundle  of  papers 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Seeing  M.  de  Tregars  there, 
instead  of  Mme.  de  Thaller,  an  exclamation  of  terror 
and  surprise  rose  to  his  lips.  He  understood  vaguely 
what  must  have  taken  place;  that  the  man  who  stood 
there  must  have  been  concealed  in  the  glass  closet,  and 
that  he  had  assisted  the  baroness  to  escape. 

“  Ah  the  miserable  wretch !  ”  he  stammered  with  a 
tongue  made  thick  by  passion,  “  the  infamous  wretch ! 
She  has  betrayed  me;  she  has  surrendered  me.  I  am 
lost !  ” 

Mastering  the  most  terrible  emotion  he  had  ever 
felt,— 

“  No,  no !  you  shall  not  be  surrendered,”  uttered  M. 
de  Tregars. 

Collecting  all  the  energy  that  the  devouring  passion 
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which  had  blasted  his  existence  had  left  him,  the  former 
cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit  took  one  or  two  steps  for¬ 
ward. 

“  Who  are  you,  then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  son  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  Marquis  de  Tregars  of  whom  you  spoke  a 
moment  since.  I  am  Lucienne’s  brother.” 

Like  a  man  who  has  received  a  stunning  blow,  Vin¬ 
cent  Favoral  sank  heavily  upon  a  chair. 

“  He  knows  all,”  he  groaned. 

“  Yes,  all!” 

“  You  must  hate  me  mortally.” 

“  I  pity  you.” 

The  old  cashier  had  reached  that  point  when  all  the 
faculties,  after  being  strained  to  their  utmost  limits,  sud¬ 
denly  break  down,  when  the  strongest  man  gives  up,  and 
weeps  like  a  child. 

“  Ah,  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  villains !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

He  had  hid  his  face  in  his  hands ;  and  in  one  second, 
— as  it  happens,  they  say,  to  the  dying  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity, — he  reviewed  his  entire  existence. 

“  And  yet,”  he  said,  “  I  had  not  the  soul  of  a  villain. 
I  wanted  to  get  rich,  but  honestly,  by  labor,  and  by  rigid 
economy.  And  I  should  have  succeeded.  I  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  of  my  own  when  I  met 
the  Baron  de  Thaller.  Alas!  why  did  I  meet  him? 
’Twas  he  who  first  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
stupid  to  work  and  save,  when,  at  the  bourse,  with  mod¬ 
erate  luck,  one  might  become  a  millionaire  in  six 
months.” 

He  stopped,  shook  his  head,  and  suddenly, — 

“  Do  you  know  the  Baron  de  Thaller?  ”  he  asked. 

And,  without  giving  Marius  time  to  answer, — 
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“  He  is  a  German,”  he  went  on,  “  a  Prussian.  His 
father  was  a  cab-driver  in  Berlin,  and  his  mother  wait¬ 
ing-maid  in  a  brewery.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  country,  owing  to  some  petty 
swindle,  and  came  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He 
found  employment  in  the  office  of  a  stock-broker,  and 
was  living  very  poorly,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  laundress  named  Euphrasie,  who  had  for  a 
lover  a  very  wealthy  gentleman,  the  Marquis  de  Tre- 
gars,  whose  weakness  was  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  poor 
clerk.  Euphrasie  and  Thaller  were  well  calculated  to 
agree.  They  did  agree,  and  formed  an  association, — she 
contributing  her  beauty;  he,  his  genius  for  intrigue; 
both,  their  corruption  and  their  vices.  Soon  after  they 
met,  she  gave  birth-  to  a  child,  a  daughter,  whom  she  in¬ 
trusted  to  some  poor  gardeners  at  Louveciennes,  with 
the  firm  and  settled  intention  to  leave  her  there  forever. 
And  yet  it  was  upon  this  daughter,  whom  they  firmly 
hoped  never  to  see  again,  that  the  two  accomplices  were 
building  their  fortune. 

“  It  was  in  the  name  of  that  daughter  that  Euphrasie 
wrung  considerable  sums  from  the  Marquis  de  Tregars. 
As  soon  as  Thaller  and  she  found  themselves  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  they  dismissed  the 
marquis,  and  got  married.  Already,  at  that  time,  Thal¬ 
ler  had  taken  the  title  of  baron,  and  lived  in  some  style. 
But  his  first  speculations  were  not  successful.  The  rev¬ 
olution  of  1848  finished  his  ruin,  and  he  was  about  be¬ 
ing  expelled  from  the  bourse,  when  he  found  me  on  his 
way, — I,  poor  fool,  who  was  going  about  everywhere, 
asking  how  I  could  advantageously  invest  my  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs.” 

He  was  speaking  in  a  hoarse  voice,  shaking  his 
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clinched  fist  in  the  air,  doubtless  at  the  Baron  de 
Thaller. 

“  Unfortunately,”  he  resumed,  “  it  was  only  much 
later  that  I  discovered  all  this.  At  the  moment,  M.  de 
Thaller  dazzled  me.  His  friends,  Saint  Pavin  and  the 
bankers  Jottras,  proclaimed  him  the  smartest  and  the 
most  honest  man  in  France.  Still  I  would  not  have 
given  my  money,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  baroness. 
The  first  time  that  I  was  introduced  to  her,  and  that  she 
fixed  upon  me  her  great  black  eyes,  I  felt  myself  moved 
to  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  soul.  In  order  to  see  her 
again,  I  invited  her,  together  with  her  husband  and  her 
husband’s  friends,  to  dine  with  me,  by  the  side  of  my 
wife  and  children.  She  came.  Her  husband  made  me 
sign  every  thing  he  pleased;  but,  as  she  went  off,  she 
pressed  my  hand.” 

He  was  still  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  it,  the 
poor  fellow! 

“  The  next  day,”  he  went  on,  “  I  handed  to  Thaller  all 
I  had  in  the  world ;  and,  in  exchange,  he  gave  me  the 
position  of  cashier  in  the  Mutual  Credit,  which  he  had 
just  founded.  He  treated  me  like  an  inferior,  and  did 
not  admit  me  to  visit  his  family.  But  I  didn’t  care :  the 
baroness  had  permitted  me  to  see  her  again,  and  almost 
every  afternoon  I  met  her  at  the  Tuileries;  and  I  had 
made  bold  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her  to  desperation. 
At  last,  one  evening,  she  consented  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  me  for  the  second  following  day,  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  I  had  rented. 

“  The  day  before  I  was  to  meet  her,  and  whilst  I  was 
beside  myself  with  joy,  the  Baron  de  Thaller  requested 
me  to  assist  him,  by  means  of  certain  irregular  entries, 
to  conceal  a  deficit  arising  from  unsuccessful  specula- 
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tions.  How  could  I  refuse  a  man,  whom,  as  I  thought, 
I  was  about  to  deceive  grossly !  I  did  as  he  wished.  The 
next  day  Mme.  de  Thaller  became  my  mistress;  and  I 
was  a  lost  man.” 

Was  he  trying  to  exculpate  himself?  Was  he  merely 
yielding  to  that  imperious  sentiment,  more  powerful 
than  the  will  or  the  reason,  which  impels  the  criminal 
to  reveal  the  secret  which  oppresses  him? 

“  From  that  day,”  he  went  on,  “  began  for  me  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  that  double  existence  which  I  underwent  for 
years.  I  had  given  to  my  mistress  all  I  had  in  the  world ; 
and  she  was  insatiable.  She  wanted  money  always,  any 
way,  and  in  heaps.  She  made  me  buy  the  house  in  the 
Rue  du  Cirque  for  our  meetings ;  and,  between  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  husband  and  those  of  the  wife,  I  was  al¬ 
most  insane.  I  drew  from  the  funds  of  the  Mutual 
Credit  as  from  an  inexhaustible  mine ;  and,  as  I  foresaw 
that  some  day  must  come  when  all  would  be  discovered, 
I  always  carried  about  me  a  loaded  revolver,  with  which 
to  blow  out  my  brains  when  they  came  to  arrest  me.” 

And  he  showed  to  Marius  the  handle  of  a  revolver 
protruding  from  his  pocket. 

“  And  if  only  she  had  been  faithful  to  me !  ”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  becoming  more  and  more  animated.  “  But  what 
have  I  not  endured !  When  the  Marquis  de  Tregars 
returned  to  Paris,  and  they  set  about  defrauding  him  of 
his  fortune,  she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  become  his 
mistress  again.  She  used  to  tell  me,  ‘  What  a  fool  you 
are!  all  I  want  is  his  money.  I  love  no  one  but  you.’ 
But  after  his  death  she  took  others.  She  made  use  of 
our  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque  for  purposes  of  dissi¬ 
pation  for  herself  and  her  daughter  Cesarine.  And  I — 
miserable  coward  that  I  was! — I  suffered  all,  so  much 
did  I  tremble  to  lose  her,  so  much  did  I  fear  to  be  weaned 
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from  the  semblance  of  love  with  which  she  paid  my  fear¬ 
ful  sacrifices.  And  now  she  would  betray  me,  forsake 
me !  For  every  thing  that  has  taken  place  was  suggested 
by  her  in  order  to  procure  a  sum  wherewith  to  fly  to 
America.  It  was  she  who  imagined  the  wretched  com¬ 
edy  which  I  played,  so  as  to  throw  upon  myself  the 
whole  responsibility.  M.  de  Thaller  has  had  millions  for 
his  share:  I  have  only  had  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs.” 

Violent  nervous  shudders  shook  his  frame:  his  face 
became  purple.  He  drew  himself  up,  and,  brandishing 
the  letters  which'  he  held  in  his  hand, — 

“  But  all  is  not  over !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  There  are 
proofs  which  neither  the  baron  nor  his  wife  know  that  I 
have.  I  have  the  proof  of  the  infamous  swindle  of 
which  the  Marquis  de  Tregars  was  the  victim.  I  have 
the  proof  of  the  farce  got  up  by  M.  de  Thaller  and  my¬ 
self  to  defraud  the  stockholders  of  the  Mutual  Credit !  ” 
“  What  do  you  hope  for  ?  ” 

He  was  laughing  a  stupid  laugh. 

“  I  ?  I  shall  go  and  hide  myself  in  some  suburb  of 
Paris,  and  write  to  Euphrasie  to  come.  She  knows  that 
I  have  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs.  She  will  come ; 
and  she  will  keep  coming  as  long  as  I  have  any  money. 
And  when  I  have  no  more  ” — 

He  stopped  short,  starting  back,  his  arms  outstretched 
as  if  to  repel  a  terrifying  apparition.  Mile.  Gilberte  had 
just  appeared  at  the  door. 

“  My  daughter !  ”  stammered  the  wretch.  “  Gilberte !” 
“  The  Marquise  de  Tregars,”  uttered  Marius. 

An  inexpressible  look  of  terror  and  anguish  convulsed 
the  features  of  Vincent  Favoral :  he  guessed  that  it  was 
the  end. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ”  he  stammered. 
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“  The  money  that  you  have  stolen,  father,”  replied  the 
girl  in  an  inexorable  tone  of  voice, — “  the  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  which  you  have  here,  then  the 
proofs  which  are  in  your  hands,  and,  finally  your  wea¬ 
pons.” 

He  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Take  away  my  money !  ”  he  said.  “  Why,  that 
would  be  compelling  me  to  give  myself  up!  Do  you 
wish  to  see  me  in  prison  ?  ” 

“  The  disgrace  would  fall  back  upon  your  children, 
sir,”  said  M.  de  Tregars.  “  We  shall,  on  the  contrary, 
do  every  thing  in  the  world  to  enable  you  to  evade  the 
pursuit  of  the  police.” 

“  Well,  yes,  then.  But  to-morrow  I  must  write  to 
Euphrasie :  I  must  see  her !  ” 

“  You  have  lost  your  mind,  father,”  said  Mile.  Gil- 
berte.  “  Come,  do  as  I  ask  you.” 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

“And  suppose  I  refuse?” 

But  it  was  the  last  effort  of  his  will.  He  yielded, 
though  not  without  an  agonizing  struggle  and  gave  up 
to  his  daughter  the  money,  the  proofs  and  the  arms. 
And  as  she  was  walking  away,  leaning  on  M.  de  Tre- 
gars’  arm, — 

“  But  send  me  your  mother,  at  least,”  he  begged. 
“  She  will  understand  me :  she  will  not  be  without  pity. 
She  is  my  wife:  let  her  come  quick.  I  will  not,  I  can 
not  remain  alone.” 


XII. 

It  was  with  convulsive  haste  that  the  Baroness  de 
Thaller  went  over  the  distance  that  separated  the  Rue 
St.  Lazare  from  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere.  The  sudden 
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intervention  of  M.  de  Tregars  had  upset  all  her  ideas. 
The  most  sinister  presentiments  agitated  her  mind.  In 
the  courtyard  of  her  residence,  all  the  servants,  gathered 
in  a  group,  were  talking.  They  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  stand  aside  to  let  her  pass ;  and  she  even  noticed  some 
smiles  and  ironical  gigglings.  This  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  her.  What  was  the  matter  ?  What  had  they  heard  ? 
In  the  magnificent  vestibule,  a  man  was  sitting  as  she 
came  in.  It  was  the  same  suspicious  character  that 
Marius  de  Tregars  had  seen  in  the  grand  parlor,  in  close 
conference  with  the  baroness. 

“  Bad  news.”  he  said  with  a  sheepish  look. 

“  What?” 

“  That  little  Lucienne  must  have  her  soul  riveted  to 
her  body.  She  is  only  wounded ;  and  she’ll  get  over  it.” 

“  Never  mind  Lucienne.  What  about  M.  de  Tre¬ 
gars?” 

“  Oh !  he  is  another  sharp  one.  Instead  of  taking  up 
our  man’s  provocation,  he  collared  him,  and  took  away 
from  him  the  note  I  had  sent  him.” 

Mme.  de  Thaller  started  violently. 

“  What  is  the  meaning,  then,”  she  asked,  “  of  your 
letter  of  last  night,  in  which  you  requested  me  to  hand 
two  thousand  francs  to  the  bearer  ?  ” 

The  man  became  pale  as  death. 

“You  received  a  letter  from  me,”  he  stammered, 
“  last  night?” 

“  Yes,  from  you ;  and  I  gave  the  money.” 

The  man  struck  his  forehead. 

“  I  understand  it  all !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  What?” 

“  They  wanted  proofs.  They  imitated  my  handwrit¬ 
ing,  and  you  swallowed  the  bait.  That’s  the  reason 
why  I  spent  the  night  in  the  station-house ;  and,  if  they 
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let  me  go  this  morning,  it  was  to  find  out  where  Fd  go. 
I  have  been  followed,  they  are  shadowing  me.  We  are 
gone  up,  Mme.  le  Baronne.  Sauve  qui  pent!” 

And  he  ran  out. 

More  agitated  than  ever  Mme.  de  Thaller  went  up 
stairs.  In  the  little  red-and-gold  parlor,  the  Baron  de 
Thaller  and  Mile.  Cesarine  were  waiting  for  her. 
Stretched  upon  an  arm-chair,  her  legs  crossed,  the  tip 
of  her  boot  on  a  level  with  her  eye,  Mile.  Cesarine,  with 
a  look  of  ironical  curiosity,  was  watching  her  father, 
who,  livid  and  trembling  with  nervous  excitement,  was 
walking  up  and  down,  like  a  wild  beast  in  his  cage.  As 
soon  as  the  baroness  appeared, — 

“  Things  are  going  badly,”  said  her  husband,  “  very 
badly.  Our  game  is  devilishly  compromised.” 

“  You  think  so?” 

“  I  am  but  too  sure  of  it.  Such  a  well-combined 
stroke  too !  But  every  thing  is  against  us.  In  presence 
of  the  examining  magistrate,  Jottras  held  out  well ;  but 
Saint  Pavin  spoke.  That  dirty  rascal  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  share  allotted  to  him.  On  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  him,  Costeclar  was  arrested  this  morning. 
And  Costeclar  knows  all,  since  he  has  been  your  confi¬ 
dant,  Vincent  Favoral’s,  and  my  own.  When  a  man  has, 
like  him,  two  or  three  forgeries  in  his  record,  he  is  sure 
to  speak.  He  will  speak.  Perhaps  he  has  already  done 
so,  since  the  police  has  taken  possession  of  Latterman’s 
office,  with  whom  I  had  organized  the  panic  and  the 
tumble  in  the  Mutual  Credit  stock.  What  can  we  do  to 
ward  off  this  blow  ?  ” 

With  a  surer  glance  than  her  husband,  Mme.  de 
Thaller  had  measured  the  situation. 

“  Do  not  try  to  ward  it  off,”  she  replied :  “  It  would  be 
useless.” 
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“  Because?” 

“  Because  M.de  Tregars  has  found  Vincent  Favoral; 
because,  at  this  very  moment,  they  are  together,  ar¬ 
ranging  their  plans.” 

The  baron  made  a  terrible  gesture. 

“  Ah,  thunder  and  lightning !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
always  told  you  that  this  stupid  fool,  Favoral,  would 
cause  our  ruin.  It  was  so  easy  for  you  to  find  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  him  to  blow  his  brains  out.” 

“  Was  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  accept,  M.  de  Tregars’ 
offers?” 

“  It  was  you  who  made  me  refuse.” 

“  Was  it  me,  too,  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Lucienne?  ” 

For  years,  Mile.  Cesarine  had  not  seemed  so  amused ; 
and,  in  a  half  whisper,  she  was  humming  the  famous 
tune,  from  “  The  Pearl  of  Poutoise,” — 

“  Happy  accord !  Happy  couple !  ” 

M.  de  Thaller,  beside  himself,  was  advancing  to 
seize  the  baroness :  she  was  drawing  back,  knowing  him, 
perhaps  to  be  capable  of  any  thing,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  law !  ” 

It  was  a  commissary  of  police. 

And,  whilst  surrounded  by  agents,  they  were  taken  to 
a  cab. — 

“  Orphan  on  both  sides !  ”  exclaimed  Mile.  Cesarine, 
“  I  am  free,  then.  Now  we’ll  have  some  fun !  ” 

At  that  very  moment,  M.  de  Tregars  and  Mile.  Gil- 
berte  reached  the  Rue  St.  Gilles. 

Hearing  that  her  husband  had  been  found, — 

“  I  must  see  him !  ”  exclaimed  Mme.  Favoral. 
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And,  in  spite  of  any  thing  they  could  tell  her,  she 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  started  with  Mile. 
Gilberte. 

When  they  had  entered  Mme.  Zelie’s  apartment,  of 
which  they  had  a  key,  they  found  in  the  parlor,  with  his 
back  towards  them,  Vincent  Favoral  sitting  at  the  table, 
leaning  forward,  and  apparently  writing.  Mme.  Fa¬ 
voral  approached  on  tiptoe,  and  over  her  husband’s 
shoulder  she  read  what  he  had  just  written, — 

“  Euphrasie,  my  beloved,  eternally-adored  mistress, 
will  you  forgive  me  ?  The  money  that  I  was  keeping  for 
you,  my  darling,  the  proofs  which  will  crush  your  hus¬ 
band — they  have  taken  every  thing  from  me,  basely,  by 
force.  And  it  is  my  daughter — ” 

He  had  stopped  there.  Surprised  at  his  immobility, 
Mme.  Favoral  called, — 

“Vincent!” 

He  made  no  answer.  She  pushed  him  with  her  finger. 
He  rolled  to  the  ground.  He  was  dead. 

Three  months  later  the  great  Mutual  Credit  suit  was 
tried  before  the  Sixth  Court.  The  scandal  was  great; 
but  public  curiosity  was  strangely  disappointed.  As  in 
most  of  these  financial  affairs,  justice,  whilst  exposing 
the  most  audacious  frauds,  was  not  able  to  unravel  the 
true  secret. 

She  managed,  at  least,  to  lay  hands  upon  every  thing 
that  the  Baron  de  Thaller  had  hoped  to  save.  That 
worthy  was  condemned  to  five  years’  prison ;  M.  Coste- 
clar  got  off  with  three  years ;  and  M.  Jottras  with  two. 
M.  Saint  Pavin  was  acquitted. 

Arrested  for  subornation  of  murder,  the  former 
Marquise  de  Javelle  the  Baroness  de  Thaller,  was  re¬ 
leased  for  want  of  proper  proof.  But,  implicated  in  the 
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suit  against  her  husband,  she  lost  three-fourths  of  her 
fortune,  and  is  now  living  with  her  daughter,  whose 
debut  is  announced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  or  at  the 
Dclassements-Comiques. 

Already,  before  that  time.  Mile.  Lucienne,  com¬ 
pletely  restored,  had  married  Maxence  Favoral. 

Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  francs  which  were  re¬ 
turned  to  her,  she  applied  three  hundred  thousand  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  debts  of  her  father-in-law,  and  with  the  rest 
she  induced  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  America. 

Paris  had  become  odious  to  both. 

Marius  and  Mile.  Gilberte,  who  has  now  become 
Marquise  de  Tregars,  have  taken  up  their  residence  at 
the  Chateau  de  Tregars,  three  leagues  from  Quimper. 
They  have  been  followed  in  their  retreat  by  Mme.  Fa¬ 
voral  and  by  General  Count  de  Villegre. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  father’s  fortune,  Marius 
had  applied  to  pay  off  all  the  personal  creditors  of  the 
former  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Credit,  all  the  trades-peo- 
ple,  and  also  M.  Chapelain,  old  man  Desormeaux,  and 
M.  and  Mme.  Desclavettes. 

All  that  is  left  to  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Tre¬ 
gars  is  some  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  if  they 
ever  lose  them,  it  will  not  be  at  the  bourse. 

The  Mutual  Credit  is  quoted  at  467.25 ! 


THE  END. 


